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Congressional  Hccord 


PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEp/tTES  OF  THE     O  2^^  CONGRESS,    FIRST 


SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfai/,  May  24,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Great  is  tfic  Lord  mid  greatly  to  be 
praised:  and  His  greatnesn  is  unsearch- 
able—P^nlms  145;  3. 

Almighty  God,  source  of  our  strength 
and  sustamer  of  our  souls,  as  we  wait 
upon  Thee  may  there  come  to  us  anew 
something  of  the  greatness  of  Thy  power 
and  the  goodness  of  Thy  love. 

Give  us  to  see  that  beyond  the  clouds 
that  hover  over  us  there  still  shines  the 
splendor  of  Thy  spirit  and  in  back  of  our 
disturbing  human  affairs  Thy  divine  pur- 
poses are  still  being  fulfilled.  Help  us  to 
realize  Thy  presence  in  all  the  experi- 
ences of  our  daily  hves. 

Bless  these  Representatives  who  daily 
come  together  in  this  Chamber,  those 
who  work  with  them  and  all  who  sit  in 
the  gallery.  May  they  know  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  if  they 
love  Thee,  obey  Thy  commandments,  and 
walk  in  Thy  ways. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  Joiimal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  4209  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  'Virgin  Islands: 

H.R.  5765.  An  act  to  extend  for  6  months 
the  time  for  flllng  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

H  J.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  last  full  week  In  July  of  1971  is  "National 
Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Week." 

The  message  also  annoimoed  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  tHe  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1399.  An  act  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S,  255.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lecncra 
Lopez: 

S.  J06,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie  Troy 
Jaynes,   Jr.,   and   Rosa   Elena   Jaynes; 

S,  441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blandina 
Salvador; 

S  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Criitina 
Bangcawayan; 

S,  559  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albina  Lucio 
Z   Manlucu; 

S.  617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Siu-Kei- 
Fong; 

S.  708,  An  act  for  the  re:ief  of  the  village 
of  Orleans.  Vt  : 

S.  898  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
DlStefano; 

S.  997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Dionisio 
Teng  Llbl  and  Dr,   Bernadette  Libl, 

S.  1155,  An  a'ct  for  the  relief  of  Luana 
Gaja; 

S,  1269,  .^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Lazarowltz; 

S,  1271,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Wah  Sin; 

S,  1538,  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial    Commission,   as   amended; 

S,  1810.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
G.  Mccarty; 

S,  1811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erma  P. 
Curry   and   Margaret   Hamilton; 

S.  1905,  An  act  to  clarify  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and   for  other  purposes:   and 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on  June 
5,  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week." 
and    for   other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY 
MAY  27,  1971,  TO  TUESDAY 
JUNE    1,    1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  316)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  316 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thiu-sday,  May  27,  1971, 
they  stand  adjourned  unUl  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, Tuesday,  June  1, 1971. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZLNG  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE  AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Tuesdav, 
June  1,  1971.  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  mes^sages  from  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER,  I5  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CXVII- 
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TRIBUTE        TO       REPRESENTATIVE 
HOLIFIELD  AS  "FATHER  OF  GSA" 

•  Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month  will  mark  the  22d  anniversarv-  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act,  which  created  the  General 
Services  Administration.  President  Tru- 
man signed  the  measure  on  June  30,  1949, 
and  it  became  PubUc  Law  152  of  the  81st 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  was  a  his- 
toric milestone  in  Government  procure- 
ment and  property  management.  It 
is  the  foundation  statute  for  procure- 
ment by  the  civil  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  for  construcUon  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  buildiligs,  for  utiliza- 
tion and  disposal  of  Federal  property, 
and  for  other  essential  Government  serv- 
ices. Through  the  years  GSA  operations 
have  saved  the  Government  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

It  is  fitting,  on  this  22d  anniversarj- 
of  the  statute,  to  recall  that  our  col- 
league, Chet  Holifield,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
on  which  I  serve,  sponsored  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
managed  the  bill  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Holi- 
field has  been  the  successful  author  and 
sponsor  of  many  important  legislative 
enactments  in  atomic  energy.  Govern- 
ment reorganization,  and  other  fields 
Certainly  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  is  one  of  his 
outstanding  legislative  achievements 
On    May    17,    1971,    Mr.    Hold-ield's 
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legislative  role  was  applauded  at  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Giovem- 
ment  Procurement.  Mr.  Holifield  and  I 
are  members  of  the  Commission,  as  is 
Robert  L.  Kunzig.  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  Mr.  Kunzig  took  the  occa- 
sion to  present  a  plaque  to  Mr.  Holifield 
for  his  public  service  and  referred  to  him 
as  Father  of  GSA."  It  was  a  generous 
gesture  for  an  Administrator  who  took 
o::ice  long  after  the  GSA  was  established, 
and  it  bespoke  the  appreciation  that  so 
many  persons  in  public  life  have  for  the 
legislative  work  of  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiKLD'.  It  is  a  tribute  well  deserved. 


NATIONAL  PEACE  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  29)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  calen- 
dar week  begiiming  on  May  30,  1971,  and 
ending  on  June  5,  1971,  as  "National 
Peace  Corps  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  have  stated  before  and 
I  reaffirm  that  statement  that  some  of 
these  "whereas"  are  presumptions  which 
this  resolution  embraces  and  refers  to 
the  past,  rather  than  the  future. 

Mayl  ask  the  "gentleman  from  Indiana 
if  it  is  his  intention  to  change  or  amend 
the  joint  resolution  as  submitted,  before 
granting  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  to  eliminate 
the  whereas  clauses. 

Mr.  HALL.  To  eliminate  all  whereas 
clauses  and  simply  leave  the  resolving 
clause? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object  should  an- 
other joint  resolution  passed  by  the  other 
body  be  considered  or  called  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  without  regard  to  any  of 
our  procedures,  in  the  interest  of  haste, 
is  it  the  intent  to  make  them  similar  as 
to  any  "whereas"  in  the  other  body  in 
the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  has 
been  our  custom  to  always  remove  by 
amendment  the  whereas  clauses. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thsuik  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman,  since  this  Is 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  of  these  res- 
olutions, if  I  may  assimie  that  none  of 


the  three  resolutions  contemplate   the 
spending  of  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  with  respect  to  the 
resolution  presently  before  the  House  it 
states  in  part  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
been  notably  successful — notably  suc- 
cessful— in  promoting  world  peace  and 
friendship,  and  so  en  and  so  forth. 

I  could  not  disagree  more  with  that 
statement. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  resolu- 
tion, but  is  that  statement  to  be  stricken 
or  just  the  "whereas '  that  leads  to  the 
statement? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
statement  will  also  be  removed  as  a 
part  of  the  "whereas"  clauses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  removed? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  that  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  29 

Whereas  the  year  1971  marks  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corjys;  and 

Whereas  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  notably 
successful  in  promoting  world  p>eace  and 
friendship  by  making  available  to  Interested 
couiitries  and  areas  Americans  willing  to 
help  meet  the  need  for  trained  manpower 
by  serving  overseas;  and 

Whereas  the  Peace  Corps  presently  has  pro- 
grams in  over  sixty  countries;  and 

Whereas  more  than  forty-flve  thousand 
volunteers  have  served  overseas  In  the  Peace 
Corps;  Now,  therefore,  l>e  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  (1)  designating  the  calendar 
week  beginning  on  May  30.  1971,  and  end- 
lag  on  June  5.  1971,  as  "National  Peace 
Corps  Week";  and  (2)  inviting  the  Governors 
and  mayors  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  to  Issue  similar 
proclamations. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MR.    EDWARDS    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ofiTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  o1 
California:  on  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
privilege  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 29,  which  designates  next  week  as 
National  Peace  Corps  Week. 

This  10th  anniversary  recognition 
culminates  a  difficult  period,  and  also 
provides  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
many  successful  events  which  have  oc- 
curred since  establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  1961. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  with 
many  Peace  Corps  volunteers  overseas. 
I  have  observed  them  working  with  local 
citizens,  and  helping  to  promote  peaceful 


relations,  and  offering  constructive  as- 
sistance in  behalf  of  the  education,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  com- 
munities where  they  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also,  I  have  followed 
closely  the  work  of  the  school  partner- 
ship program,  which  is  administered  by 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  have  direct  infor- 
mation of  the  close  relationships  which 
this  program  establishes  between  the  cit- 
izens of  our  country  who  contribute  pri- 
vate funds  and  the  schoolchildren  and 
their  families  in  the  host  countries  where 
small  educational  buildings  are  con- 
structed. 

I  believe  that  there  have  been  some 
3,000  of  these  projects  to  date,  with  the 
Peace  Corps  serving  as  the  conduit 
through  which  this  private  effort  is  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Peace  Corps  plans  to  include 
volunteers  covering  a  wider  range  of  age 
groups — and  that  increased  efforts  will 
be  made  to  enlist  volunteers  who  have 
demonstrated  the  maturity  essential  to 
represent  our  Nation  on  a  day-to-day  ba- 
sis with  peoples  of  other  lands.  Notwith- 
standing this  change  in  direction,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  recall  that  with 
very  few  exceptions,  those  who  have 
served  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
reflected  accurately  the  sentiment  of  our 
Nation  and  have  promoted  our  best  in- 
terests among  those  with  whom  they 
have  worked  and  lived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29,  it  is  my  expectation 
that  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  will 
become  an  even  greater  force  for  inter- 
national understanding  and  peace,  and 
that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  as- 
sume and  recognize  tlteir  full  responsi- 
bilities as  missionaries  for  world  cooper- 
ation, friendly  understanding  and  lasting 
peace. 

Clothed  with  such  an  Ideal,  the  Peace 
Corps  can  help  President  Nixon  achieve 
his  goal  of  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTABLISHING  ANNXJAL  YOUTH  AP- 
PRECIATION WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  -^TJ-  Res.  556)  providing  for 
t>ie  establishment  of  an  Annual  Youth 
Apivreciation  Week. 

THKClerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows : 
H.J.  Res.  556 

Whereas  a  vast  majority  of  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  are  constructive,  responsive  citi- 
zens, vitally  concerned  with  the  present  and 
the  future,  willing  and  desirous  to  act  In 
service  and  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  these  actions  and  achievements 
of  our  youth,  too  often,  are  overlooked  by  the 
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-adult  community  In  the  hurried  pace  of 
today;  and 

Whereas  greater  understanding  between 
our  generations  wUl  require  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  constructive  actions  and  re- 
sponsible characteristics  of  our  young  peo- 
ple: Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  seven-day 
period  beginning  on  the  second  Monday  In 
Movember  in  each  year  Is  hereby  designated 
as  Youth  Appreciation  Week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  Issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMENTS      OFTERED      BT      MR.      EDWARDS      OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  three  amendments,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  page  1,  strike  all  "whereas" 
clauses. 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  the  phrase  "In 
each  year"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "of 
1971". 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  the  word  "an- 
nually". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Providing  for  the  observance  of  'Youth 
Appreciation  Week'  during  the  seven- 
day  period  beginning  the  second  Mon- 
day in  November  of  1971." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DESIGNATION  OF  JUNE  3  AS  "NA- 
TIONAL NAVY  WIVES  CLUBS  OP 
AMERICA  DAY" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  34)  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  June  3  as  "National 
Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  34 

Whereas  the  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America 
were  founded  out  of  necessity  and  a  spirt  of 
good   fellowship   among   Navy   wives;    and 

Whereas  on  June  3,  1936,  the  Navy  Wives 
of  America,  Incorporation,  gained  official  rec- 
ognition and  was  granted  a  charter  by  the 
State  of  California;  and 

Whereas  the  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America 
provide  a  congenial  social  program  for  the 
wives  and  families  of  enlisted  personnel, 
welcome  newly  reporting  families  and  assist 
them  In  getting  settled  In  new  locations, 
provide  volunteer  work  for  Navy  Relief,  Red 
Cross,  and  othi«f  numerous  community  proj- 
ects, provldf^asslstance  to  needy  service  and 


veteran  families,  and  foster  a  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship among  Its  members,  their  neighbors, 
and   the  Navy  friends;   and 

Whereas  there  are  one  hundred  an/1  fifteen 
chartered  clubs  of  the  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of 
America  which  represent  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  wives  throughout 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America 
support  their  own  scholarship  foundation 
which  provides  college  scholarships  for 
chUdren  of  enlisted  men  of  all  the  Sea 
Services;  and 

Whereas  the  partners  of  the  men  serving 
the  fla^  of  our  oountry  make  a  vital  contri- 
bution towards  the  ha{>plness,  morale,  and 
well-being  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  June  3  provides  an  opportunity 
for  due  recognition  of  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, accomplishments  and  needs:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  day  of  June  3 
of  each  year  as  "National  Navy  Wives  Clubs 
of  America  Day",  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

amendments   offered  by    MR.   EDWARDS   OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  two  amendments,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  the 
"whereas"  clauses. 

On  pEige  2,  lines  4  and  5,  after  the  phrase 
"June  3  of",  strike  the  phrase  "each  year" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  for  the  designation  of  June 
3.  1971.  as  'National  Navy  Wives  Club  of 
America  Day'  ". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
three  resolutions  just  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIG  BUS  BILL 


(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  themes  used  by  the  bus  lobby 


in  their  efforts  to  obtain  permission  for 
wider  buses  is  that  the  wider  buses 
would  be  safer.  Now,  highway  safety  is  a 
problem  in  which  I  am  very  interested, 
and  about  which  I  am  concerned.  If  I 
were  convinced  that  the  widening  of 
buses  would  truly  make  them  safer,  I 
would  be  a  good  deal  more  sympathetic 
to  their  efforts. 

A  recent  pubhcation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  makes  me  very 
skeptical  of  these  claims  relative  to  the 
safety  of  wider  buses. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  a  number  of 
severe  accidents  involving  interstate 
buses  caused  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  to  sharply  increase  its  bus  in- 
spection program.  The  report  of  the  re- 
sults contains  some  shocking  statistics. 
For  example,  of  the  5,902  buses  inspected 
under  the  stepped-up  program,  the  Bu- 
reau inspectors  ordered  688,  or  11.6  per- 
cent of  the  buses  "out  of  service."  As 
defined  by  the  Bureau,  this  means  that 
the  buses  contained  a  "defect  of  such 
type  and  degree  as  to  render  a  vehicle 
imminently  hazardous  to  operate  until 
repaired."  The  report  further  indicates 
that  the  bus  ordered  "out  of  service"  was 
not  defective  by  chance,  but  rather  be- 
cause "it  clearly  is  a  vehicle  which  has 
been  less  adequately  maintained  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  has  developed  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  defects  in  addition  to  that 
which  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  operated  be- 
yond the  checkpoint." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unconscionable  for 
the  big  bus  lobby  to  plead  for  wider  buses 
on  the  basis  of  safety  when  they  have 
such  a  deplorable  record  with  respect  to 
existing  equipment.  It  will  be  of  little 
comfort  to  motorists  to  know  that  the 
wider  buses  are  designed  to  higher  safety 
standards,  but  maintained  at  the  old, 
deplorably  low,  standards.  The  full^text 
of  the  report  will  ajppear  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  C^ONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS WITHIN  ITS  JUR- 
ISDICTION 

'  Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  415  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  si&  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  415 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  217,  Ninety  sec- 
ond Congress,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  is  authorized  to-  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  Investigations 
and  make  Inquiries  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
regarding  postal  services;  pay,  fringe  bene- 
fits, position  classification,  and  manpower 
utilization  policies  for  Federal  employees 
overseas;  and  census  and  statistical  pro- 
grams and  procedures  In  the  following  coun- 
tries: the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  and 
Australia. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  such  In- 
vestigations and  studies,  the  committee  Is 
authorized  to  send  not  more   than  fifteen 
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membeirs  of  the  committee  and  not  more 
than  six  staff  assistants  (at  least  two  of  the 
staff  assistants  to  be  selected  by  the  mi- 
nority) to  the  countries  named  above. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  employees 
engaged  in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  com- 
mittee's authority,  as  set  forth  in  this  resolu- 
tion, to  travel  outside  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  any  other  condition  that  may  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  use  of  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  by 
members  and  employees  of  the  committee, 
the  following  conditions  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  their  use  of  such  currencies: 

( 1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.O.  1754). 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee s^all  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  loca^  currencies  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  currencies 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 

( 4 )  Each  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or, 
if  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the 
Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection. 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  irrespec- 
tive of  differences  in  time  zones. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

After  the  word  "Resolved.",  strike  all  the 
language  through  line  4  on  page  2  and  insert 
the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  217,  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  within  Its  Jurisdiction  regarding: 

(1)  the  operation  of  military  postal  serv- 
ice overseas,  the  need  for  additional  mail 
privileges  for  military  personnel  overseas, 
and  the  thefts  from  military  mail,  in  the 
following  countries:  Japan.  Taiwan,  and 
Vietnam; 

(2)  the  operation  of  foreign  postal  services. 
Including  matters  relating  to  rate  structures, 
budgeting,  advertising,  personnel  recruiting 
programs,  operations  under  quasi-public 
corporations,  the  experiences  In  handling 
strikes  by  postal  employees,  and  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  military  postal  services 
In  the  following  countries:  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Italy;  anA 

(3)  statistical  agenjjles.  international  or- 
ganizations with  staWstfcftl  responslbllltes, 
and  the  census  programs  in  the  fo'llowlng 
countries:  Italy.  Japan.  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  and 
Australia. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  each  of 
the    investigations,    studies,    and    inquiries 


enumerated  above,  the  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  send  not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers (three  majority  and  two  minority)  and 
two  staff  assistants  (one  majority  and  one 
minority)  to  those  countries  within  which 
such  Investigation,  study,  or  Inquiry  is  au- 
thorized to  be  conducted. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  415  authorizes  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
make  certain  investigations  and  studies 
overseas. 

As  amended,  the  resolution  authorizes 
three  specific  trips,  for  each  of  which 
the  committee  would  be  authorized  to 
send  five  members — three  majority  and 
two  minority — and  two  staff  assistants — 
one  majority  and  one  minority. 

One  investigation  would  involve  trav- 
el to  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam  re- 
garding the  operation  of  military  postal 
services  overseas,  the  need  for  addition- 
al mail  privileges  for  military  persormel 
overseas,  and  the  thefts  from  military 
mail. 

One  would  involve  travel  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Italy  to  inves- 
tigate the  operation  of  foreign  postal 
services. 

One  would  involve  travel  to  Italy,  Ja- 
pan, Taiwan,  Vietnam,  and  Australia  to 
investigate  statistical  agencies,  interna- 
tional organizations  with  statistical  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  census  programs. 

The  use  of  counterpart  funds  Is  au- 
thorized and  the  so-called  Hall  amend- 
ment is  incorporated  in  section  2(b). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
heard  in  testimony  before  his  committee, 
or  is  knowledgeable  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee;  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  would  change  the  juris- 
diction, oversight,  and  surveillance  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
testimony  was  presented  to  the  Rules 
Committee  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
changes  in  the  so-called  Armed  Services 
Postal  Service  were  brought  about  by  this 
committee.  I  am  not  completely  clear  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  ordinarily  super- 
vision and  surveillance  by  the  legislative 
branch  is  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  so-called  Army-Air  Force 
Postal  Service,  or  whether  it  is  by  this 
committee.  Presuming  the  basic  legisla- 
tion is  from  this  committee,  I  •  assume 
they  would  take  surveillance  and  over- 
sight and  would  commend  them  there- 
for, because  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  have  received 
many  letters  rightly  or  wrongly — on  in- 
vestigation—complaining about  the  pos- 
tal service  within  the  armed  services. 


If  one  would  now  Iwftethetically  take 
that  out,  and  assuming  that  the  census, 
vital  as  it  may  be  to  this  committee,  is 
actually  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  the  United  States,  I  really 
wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  remains  for 
these  "traveling  inspectors '  or  these 
three  groups  of  five,  three  and  two, 
whatever  one  might  call  them,  to  do. 
Certainly  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
been  effectually  bobtailed,  at  least  pro 
tern,  from  supervision,  oversight,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  Congress,  and  I  carmot 
imagine  why  we  would  need  representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  to  study  such 
things  as  the  Census,  or  ordinary  mail 
service  or  delivery,  in  these  other  coim- 
tries.  I  just  wonder  if  anything  came  up 
in  the  discussion  of  the  rule  with  regard 
to  that,  since  we  have  a  Postal  Service 
Commission  outside  of  Government — 
politics — and  since  rates  are  now  fixed 
by  a  separate  committee. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  As  to  testipiony  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  there  was  none  on 
that  subject.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Derwinski),  a  member  of  the 
committee,  could  possibly  give  some  in- 
formation on  that  question, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  like  to  point' 
out  to  my  friend  from  Missouri,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  properly  inquisitive 
Members  of  this  body,  that  our  commit- 
tee does  have  jurisdiction  over  the  mail- 
ing privileges  of  servicemen.  Members 
.  may  recall  that  we  extended  free  delivery 
and  the  other  factors  involving  service- 
men, and  this  has  been  a  continuous  con- 
cern of  ours  for  some  time.  We  have  on 
the  floor  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  Udall)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wu-son)  ,  who  I  am  sure 
are  prepared  to  explain  to  the  House  in 
detail  the  interest  that  our  committee 
rightfully  has  in  the  census  and  the  leg- 
islation pending  in  relation  to  the  Postal 
Service,  which  includes  such  subjects  as 
the  strike  in  Britain  under  circumstances 
very  similar  to  the  new  Postal  Service 
that  we  are  entering  into.  So  I  am  sure 
that  in  all  three  of  these  areas  there  waS 
clear  legislatfye  control  by  our  committee. 
Howevei:,  we  will  elaborate  on  that  in 
more  detail  as  we  get  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that.  If  the  . 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  not  only 
being  an  inquisitor,  as  the  gentleman  im- 
plies, but  also  vitally  interested  in  the 
taxpayer,  I  would  just  like  to  repeat  my 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have 
written  for  information  concerning  the 
census  in  these  other  countries  prior  to 
dispatching  this  rather  expensive  crew 
for  three  different  trips  into  these  areas? 
I  am  about  to  be  weaned  and  convinced 
by  the  dulcet  tones  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  but  I  believe  that  first  we 
should  have  tried  to  make  a  simple  in- 
quiry. I  believe  this  could  be  done  in  let- 
ter form  and  the  information  obtained 
for  the  asking.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  information  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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r    Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  any  information  on  that,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DERWINSKI),  I  happened  to  be 
over  in  Britain  about  the  time  of  the 
strike.  Most  Englishmen  thought  it  was 
the  greatest  thing  that  had  happened  to 
them,  because  they  did  not  get  any  com- 
plaining mail,  especially  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  nobody  got  any  bills.  There- 
fore, they  did  not  have  to  pay  any.  The 
mail  service  went  from  bad  to  nonexist- 
ent, which  is  about  the  situation  we  have 
here. 

I  probably  will  vote  for  this  resolution 
on  the  theory  that  if  they  can  see  any- 
thing at  all  they  can  advise  the  Postfil 
Service  about  it  would  have  to  be  an 
improvement,  because  the£6stal  Service 
is  so  bad  in  this  country  that  any  change 
would  be  an  improvement;  It  cannot  get 
any  worse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  send  mall 
to  my  district,  since  I  go  home  every 
week,  I  carry  it  back  and  forth,  because 
by  doing  that  I  can  get  it  there.  If  I 
put  it  in  the  post  office  sometimes  it 
never  gets  there  at  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  could  not  aKree 
more  with  the  observations  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  having  just  returned 
from  the  district,  after  spending  4  days 
tl^ere.  The  one  complaint  I  hear  is  about 
the  Postal  Service  and  what  is  to  come 
as  a  result'  of  their  most  recent  reduc- 
tion in  force,  because  they  have  rifed  out 
everyone  vfho  knew  how  to  deliver  the 
mail,  and  |f  the  extant  postmasters  can- 
not deliver  it  without  the  help  of  this 
many-heiided  Hydra  6f  the  regional 
post  offices  that  they  have  amputated, 
we  are  In  bad  trouble.  I  presume  well 
"muddle  through-,"  as  they  are  generally 
skilled  although  ingrained  with  adverse 
politics. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  an  answer  about  whether  there  has 
been  any  application  to  these  countries — 
Italy,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  and  Aus- 
tralia— so  far  as  the  census  program  Is 
concerned? 

Mr.  CHARhm  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Hflyr gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIISON.  Insofar  as 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics is  concerned,  the  gentleman 
should  realize  that  even  though  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  does  conduct  the 
census  the  House  of  Representatives  still 
maint£lins  its  oversight,  hopefully 
pointedAtoward  the  type  of  questions  that 
will  be/asked  and  the  type  of  question- 
naire that  will  go  out,  not  only  for  the 
decennial  census  but  also,  as  we  are  an- 
ticipating, with  respect  to  presenting  a 
mid-decade  census  to  the  House  in  the 
near  future. 

There  is  considerable  to  be  gained  by 
an  exchange  of  information  between  the 
countries  that  we  have  included  here 
and  the  United  States,  for  they  all  con- 
duct various  types  of  statistical  pro- 
grams and  census  programs. 


True,  we  could  write  to  each  of  these 
countries  and  obtain  information.  As  a 
member  of  th'6  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, like  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I 
believe  he  recognizes  while  we  could  «et 
briefings  on  all  our  military  btCses  here 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  it  is 
much  more  valuable  to  us  H  we  are  able 
to  see  them  firsthand  tuid  to  visit  the 
various  military  bases  £^d  talk  to  the 
people  on  hand.  I  believe  the  same  ap- 
phes  here.  If  we  can  send  people  not 
just  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
but  also  from  the  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter,  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of 
visiting  with  the  actual  people  involved, 
to  see  how  they  operate,  we  can  get  a 
much  different  picture  from  what  we 
would  get  if  we  just  received  a  letter 
from  them.  \ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  that  sounds  like 
the  "old  refrain";  me  thinks  we  have 
heard  that  self-same  argument  many 
times  before;  but  at  least  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  ad- 
mitted— first  we  could  have  written. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  if  there  is  any  limi- 
tation on  expenditure  in  this  authorizing 
resolution,  as  amended?  I  see  absolutely 
no  limitations  for  the  wanderings  or  for 
the  source  of  information  gathering  of 
this  committee.  Usually  we  have  an 
amount  or  ceiUng,  do  we  not? 

I  appreciate  the  "Hall  amendment" 
being  in  here,  and  other  limitations  on 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds,  and  so 
forth,  but  is  there  no  definite  upper 
limit  as  to  how  much  funds  not  other- 
wise obligated  can  be  provided  by  the 
House  for  this  committee  and  its  sub- 
committees? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man, let  me  state  that  the  hiU  specifies 
the  limited  number  of  five  Members  who 
will  go  on  the  investigation,  it  provides 
for  just  one  staff  member  from  each 
party.  Then  the  Hall  amendment  should 
take  care  of  what  the  gentleman  out- 
lined in  his  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  Hall  amendment  just 
prevents  drawing  per  diem  in  two  differ- 
ent countries  if  they  are  there  within  the 
same  24-hour  period,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  does  not  apply  to  the  length  of  ten- 
ure of  the  committees.  As  this  is  drawn, 
as  I  understand  it,  they  could  work 
through  both  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions with  no  upper  Umitatlon  at  all  to 
expenditures,  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  do  not  think  I  recol- 
lect any  such  limitation  on  other  com- 
mittees that  have  been  authorized  to 
travel.  You  see^p  to  be  referring  to  a  Um- 
itation  as  to  days  and  weeks. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  the  amount  of  expen- 
diture. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  recently 
defeated  a  travel  motion  and  a  commit- 
tee expenditure  bill  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House  for  another  one  of  our  distin- 
guished committees  of  the  House,  which 
had  definitely  been  reduced  before  be- 
ing brought  to  the  floor.  However,  per- 


haps that  is  handled  in  the  actual  fimd- 
ing  resolution  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Knowing  their 
propensity  In  this  regard,  if  that  is  true. 
I  am  willing  to  let  it  go. 

I  have  one  additional  question  that  I 
would.like  to  ask,  although  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  overly  investigative.  I  Jxist  won- 
der how  this  came  out  of  its  parent  eom- 
mittee.  Was  it  imanimous?  Am  I  to  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  favors  this  bill  which  he 
would,  I  am  sure,  characterize  as  "junk- 
eteering"? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Conmiittee,  but  possibly  Con- 
gressman Henderson  might  be  able  to 
give  that  information. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  action  of  the  Post  Office  and  Cii»il  * 
Service  Committee  was  by  a  voice  vote. 
The  ranking  minority  member  voted 
against  it  and  asked  ip  be  recorded  as 
being  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  'gentleman  and 
thank  him  for  yielding. 

That  reaffirms  my  position  against  this 
resolution  as  submitted  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MADDEa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Caiifomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  tried  to 
do  about  as  fair  a  job  as  we  possibly  can 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  travel  resolu- 
tion. 

The  original  resolution  came  to  us 
with  authorization  for  15  members  and 
six  staff  personnel.  We  worked  it  out 
with  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  so  that  there  would  be  three 
separate  trips  not  to  exceed  five  members 
on  each  one,  three  of  the  majority  and 
two  of  the  minority,  and  one  majority 
and  one  minority  staff  memben 

If  we  are  not  going  to  let  some  of  these  -^ 
committees  travel  to  this  extent,  with 
the  size  of  the  committee  involved,  we 
might  as  well  stop  all  travel  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. If  that  is  going  to  be  the  intent, 
that  is  the  way  we  should  proceed.  But 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  come  in  and  * 
cut  down' anything  like  this  any  further. 
Prom  the  comments  made  here  on  the 
post  office's  activities,  we  can  always  take 
back  the  post  office  situation  if  the  Con- 
gress decides  that  they  wish  to  pass  a 
law  to  that  effect.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  relinquish  all  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

So  far  as  the  money  is  concerned, 
there  is  language  in  here  relating  to  per 
diem,  and  I  believe  $50  a  day  is  the 
limit. 

— 3  to  the  additional  expenses  of  travel, 
they  all  are  reported.  They  go  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
they  are  put  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord dollar  for  dollar  and  member  for 
member  per  trip. 
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I  do  not  see  how  we  can  write  any 
more  langauge  into  a  resolution  than 
that.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  case 
where  we  have  done  any  more. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  cMr.  Hall)  is  in  this  resolu- 
tion as  it  is  in  all  of  the  rest  of  them. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  resolution  un- 
less we  are  going  to  cut  all  travel.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentTeman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
California  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  representa- 
tion was  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  as  to  what  contribution  these  ex- 
penditures on  foreign  travel  wUl  make  to 
the  huge  deficirln  the  balance  of  inter- 
national payments.  Was  any  informa- 
tion at  all  given  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  not  propounded  that 
question  this  year  before  the  committees. 
Last  year  and  the  year  before  there  was 
a  review  of  the  countries  where  there 
were  counterpart  currencies  and  how 
they  were  used.  I  explained  it,  I  think, 
on  the  floor  as  to  just  how  it  was  to  be 
used.  However,  we  do  not  have  too  much 
in  counterpart  funds  in  too  many  coun- 
tries, I  guess  in  India  w^  have  enough 
'rtp^es  for  all  of  us  to  taSe  a  complete 
August  trip  through  the  use  of  those 
rupees. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  we  did  not 
have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  at  the  time  this  resolu- 
tion was  considered.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unfortunately,  I  manage 
to  keep  bu^y  and  I  cannot  attend  all  ses- 
sions of  all  committees. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  did  not 
have  your  sound  advice  and  testimony 
when  we  heard  this  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  country  where  we  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  counterpart 
funds,  India,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  mentioned,  is  not  included  in 
this  tour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  do  note  with  in- 
terest that  a  group  is  going  overseas  to 
study  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  that  the 
same  information  could  be  accumulated 
by  mail  about  as  readily  as  spending  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars  by  traveling 
over  there. 

I  do  notice  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  have  been 
dropped,  but  Japan,  Taiwan,  Vietnam, 
and  Australia  are  continued  as  countries 
to  which  the  committee  will  travel.  Fur- 
ther, they  will  get  a  foot  in  the  door  in 
Europe  by  being  empowered  to  go  to 
Italy.  So,  they  will  get  to  the  European 
Continent  which  will  open  that  door  for 
touring  as  I  understand  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  would 
think  that  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Had  Italy  been  left  out, 
they  would  have  been  limited  to  the  four 


coimtries  in  the  Pacific,  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Vietnam,  and  Austrsdia. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  less  important  to  have 
information  on  the  census  in  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  than  it  is  in 
the  five  countries  specified  in  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  could  not 
answer  the  gentleman's  question.  I  am 
not  on  the  standing  committee. 

I  assume  much  information  that  is 
obtained  could  be  obtained  by  mail  or 
through  questionnaires  or  such,  but  that 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  resolution. 
There  are  certain  benefits  which  the  in- 
dividual gets  by  actually  going  over  and 
seeing  the  operations  carried  on  in  these 
countries.  I  think  the  committee  has  been 
pretty  fair  with  reference  to  its  trips. 
They  have  turned  in  some  very  fine  re- 
ports, and  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
tried  to  overdo  their  travel  as  some  com- 
mittees may  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  I  can  concur  with 
the  gentleman  that  other  committees  of 
Congress  do  spend  more  money,  waste- 
fully,  on  trips  than  does  the  House  Post 
OfQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  but 
that  does  not  make  this  resolution  ac- 
ceptable as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  que.>'tion  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  201,  nays  88,  not  voting  143, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1061 


YEAS — 201 

Abbltt 

Burton 

Dom 

Abernethy 

Birne.  Pa. 

Dow 

A^ams 

Byrnes.  Wis, 

Dowdy 

Alexander 

B'T-n 

Downlni; 

Anierson. 

'"-■fTf!rv 

Drlnan 

Calif 

Carney 

r'u  Pont 

Anderson,  ni. 

Cr.rt»r 

E-iwards,  Ala 

Andrews, 

Casey,  Tex, 

Edwards,  Calif 

N  Dak 

Cederbere 

Ell  berg 

Annunzlo 

Chamberlain 

Erlenborn 

A^hbrrx^X 

Clancy 

Esch 

Asplnall 

Clausen. 

Evans.  Colo, 

Besilch 

D-nH 

Evlns.  Tenn, 

Bell 

CoUljIs.  111. 
CiSImer 

Fisher 

Ber?land 

Flood 

B'-vill 

Cnnable 

Foley 

Blanton 

Daniel.  Va. 

Forsythe 

Blatnlk 

Danlelson 

Praser 

BogRS 

Davis.  S.C. 

Frellnghuysen 

Brademas 

de  la  Garza 

Fr'-nz"! 

Bray 

D-lan  V 

Pulton.  Tenn, 

Brlnkley 

Dsilenback 

Fuqua 

Brooks 

Dell  urns 

Gallflanakls 

Brown,  Mich. 

Denhnim 

Garmatz 

Brown,  Ohio 

Derwlnskl 

Gaydos 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Devlne 

Octtys 

Burke,  Mass, 

Dickinson 

Gonzalez 

Burllson,  Mo, 

Dlngell 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

McMillan 

St  Germain 

Hanley 

Macdonald, 

Sarbanes 

Hanna 

Mass 

Sattertleld 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Madden 

Saylor 

Harsha 

Mahon 

Scheuer 

Harvey 

Matsunaga 

Seiberllng 

Hathaway 

Mt'lcher 

Shipley 

Hawkins 

Miller.  Calif, 

Shoup 

Havs 

Mills 

Slkes 

Hebert 

Mlnish 

Slsk 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

MoUohan 

Smith,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Monagan 

Smith.  NY. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Montf^omery 

Staggers 

Hogan 

Moorhead 

Stanton, 

HollHeld 

Morgan 

James  V, 

Horton 

Moss 

Steed 

Hosmer 

Natcher 

Stephens 

Hungate 

Nedzl 

Stokes 

Jarman 

Nichols 

Symlnirton 

Johnson,  Calif 

Obey 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

OHara 

Thompson.  N.J 

Jonas 

G'NelU 

Tlernan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Patten 

Udall 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Perkins 

Van  Deerlln 

Kastenmeier 

Poage 

Vanlk 

Kazen 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Veyscy 

Kee 

Pncp,  111. 

Waggonner 

Keith 

Puclnskl 

Waldle 

Koch 

Purcell 

Whalen 

K>  ros 

Ranilall 

White 

Lci_'«ett 

Rlet;le 

Whltten 

Lennon 

Roberts 

Widnall 

Link 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Williams 

trni',  Md 

Rodino 

Wilson,  Bob 

MrClcry 

TRoncallo 

Wlls<jn, 

McCormack 

Rocney.  NY. 

Charles  H. 

McDade 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wyatt 

McDonald. 

Ros:>nthal 

Yates 

Mich. 

Rostenkowaki 

Youn'.'.  Tex. 

McEwen 

Roush 

Zablockt 

McFall 

Ruth 

McKay 

Ryan 

NAYS— 88 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Oude 

Pike 

Archer 

Haley 

Poff 

Arends 

Hall 

Powll 

Aspln 

Kamrner- 

Quie 

Baker 

schmldt 

Rullsbark 

Belcher 

Heckler.  Mass, 

Rarick 

Bennett 

Hill  Is 

Reld,  N,Y. 

Blester 

Hull 

Rnbinscn,  Va. 

Blackburn 

Hunt 

Rogers 

Boldn,i 

Hutchinson 

Schmltz 

Bow 

Jacobs 

Schneebfli 

Broomfield 

Jones.  N.C. 

Schwengel 

Brotzman 

Keating 

Scott 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Klni? 

Sebellus 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Kyi 

Springer 

Clawson.  Del 

Landgrebe 

Stoat  T-i 

Cleveland 

Lent 

Stelger.  Ariz, 

Collier 

Lloyd 

Talcott 

Collins.  Tex. 

Lujan 

Taylor 

Conte 

McCoUlster 

Teague.  Calif. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mayne 

Terry- 

Dennis 

Michel 

Thomson,  wis. 

Duncan 

Miller.  Ohio  ' 

Thone 

Eshleman 

Mizell 

VunJer  Jagt 

Fountain 

Mosher 

Vlgorito 

GuMwater 

Nelsen 

Whlteharst 

GoodUng 

O  Konskl 

Wylle 

Green.  Greg. 

Pelly 

Zi'-n 

Gross 

Pettis 

Zwach 

Gubser 

Peyser 

NOT  VOTING— 

143 

Aboil  rezk 

C.  uxhlln 

Gray 

Abzug 

Crane 

Green.  Pa. 

Addabbo 

Culver 

Grcfver 

Anderson, 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Hagan 

Tenn. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Halpern 

Ashley 

Dent 

Hamilton 

Badil!  > 

D'.ggs 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Barin? 

Di  nchue 

Harr!n;ton 

Barrett 

Dulskl 

Hastings 

Betts 

Dwyer 

Helsf-^ski 

Blaggl 

Eckhardt 

Hicks,  Mass, 

Bingham 

Edmondson 

Howard 

Boiling 

Edwards.  La. 

Ichord 

Brasoo 

Pascell 

Karth 

Buchanan 

Fin-lley 

Kemp 

Burke.  Fla, 

FlEh 

Kluczynskl 

Cabell 

Flowers 

Kuykendall 

Camp 

Flynt 

Lanlrum 

Carey,  NY. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Latta 

Celler 

F.-rd. 

Long.  La. 

Chappell 

William  D. 

McCloskey 

Chlsh^lm 

Frey 

McClure 

Clark 

Fulton.  Pa, 

McCulloch 

Clay 

Gallagher 

McKevltt 

Conyers 

Gialmo 

McKlnney 

Gorman 

Gibbons 

MaUllard 

Cotter 

Grasso 

Mann 

* 
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Martin 

Pryor.  Ark 

Stanton. 

Mathias,  Calif 

QuUlen 

J.  wmiam 

Malhis.  Ga. 

Rangel 

Steele 

Mazzoll 

Reec 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Meeds 

P-eid.  111. 

Stratton 

Metcalfe 

R'uss 

Stubblefleld 

Mikva 

Rhodes 

Stuckey 

Mink 

Roe 

Sullivan 

Mlnshall 

Rousselot 

Teague.  Tex. 

Mitchell 

Roy 

Ullman 

Morse 

Roybal 

Wampler 

Murphy.  Ill, 

Runnels 

Ware 

Murphy,  NY. 

Ruppe 

Watts 

Myers 

Sandman 

Whalley 

Nix 

Scherle 

Wiggins 

Pa.ssir..in 

Shrlver 

Winn 

Patman 

Skubitz 

Wolff 

Peppor 

Slack 

Wright 

Pickle 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wydler 

Pirnie 

Snyder 

Wyman 

Podell 

Spence 

Yatron 

Price.  Tex. 

Young,  Fla. 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  He'.stoskl  with  Mr,  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr,  Clark  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  CDrman  with  Mr,  Ruppe. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnola  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr,  Rees  with  Mr.  Rangel. 
f-^  Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Badlllo, 
Mr,  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Plnd- 
ley. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mrs,  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr,  Flowers- with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Fiynt  with  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr,  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  William  J,  Stanton. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr,  Ware. 
Mr.  R.iy  with  Mr.  Snvder. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  MailUard. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LandrUim  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Maxin. 
Mr,  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Abourezk. 
Mr  Chappell  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr,  Patman  with  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Blapgl  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mrs.  SulUvan  with  Mr,  McKevltt. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr,  Wolff  with  Mr.  Grover? 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mrs.  Or.<4sso  with  Mr,  Coughlin. 
Mr,  Giamlo  with  Mr.  QuUlen, 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Prey. 
Mr   Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Shiver. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Smith  9f  Iowa  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
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Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. ^ 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Messrs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  JA- 
COBS, BIESTER,  McCOLLISTER, 
KEATING,  and  ARENDS  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"DONT  HOLD  YOUR  BREATH" 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  journeyed  to  the  New  York  har- 
bor area,  there  to  proclaim  the  intention 
of  establishing  a  Gateway  National  Rec- 
reation Area.  I  am  delighted  at  the  addi- 
tion of  such  a  proposed  parkland,  for  I 
have  long  advocated  additional  recrea- 
tional areas  throughout  the  Nation,  espe- 
cially in  highly  populated  areas. 

In  remarks  for  the  press  the  President 
noted  at  that  same  time  that  this  was 
"one  of  the  most  significant  steps  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  governments, 
on  recreation  perhaps  in  this  century." 
For,  he  said,  this  step  "moves  in  the  di- 
rection that  aU  people  who  have  evalu- 
ated our  parks  and  recreation  areas  be- 
lieve we  should  move;  and  that  is,  to 
move  to  bring  parks  to  the  people." 

Thus  the  President  once  again  reaf- 
firmed his  promise  of  a  legacy  of  parks. 
In  his  earlier  Environment  Message  to 
Congress  in  February,  he  noted  "merely 
acquiring  land  for  open  space  and  rec- 
reation is  not  enough"  and  had  urged 
that  "We  must  bring  parks  to  ^here  the 
people  are  so  that  everyone  has  access  to 
nearby  recreational  areas."  . 

All  of  this  sounds  good  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree.  However,  I  must  admit  to 
some  incredulity.  Just  this  spring  I 
conducted  lengthy  correspondence  with 
the  National  Park  Service  over  the  fact 
that  the  budget  for  1972  does  not  provide 
1  penny  for  the  development  of  an- 
other park  that  is  now  5  years  old,  that 
has  been  described  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment as  "ideally  suited  to  fulfillment 
of  the  recreational  and  open  space  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  region,"  and  that 
would  serve  another  10  million  people. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  which  I  was  proud 
to  author  some  5  years  ago.  The  House 
Interior  Committee  at  that  time  de- 
scribed and  recommended  this  great  na- 
tionsJ  lakeshore  thus: 

Located  at  the  Southern  end  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan— less  than  50  miles  from  the  Chicago- 
Gary  Industrial  complex — the  prc^>osed  In- 
diana Dunee  National  Lakeshore  fits  the  na- 
tional need  like  a  glove.  .  .  .  Nowhere  In  the 
Great  Lakes  Is  there  a  greater  need  for  shore- 
line recreation  areas. 

Tl;^t  seems  to  me  a  resounding  en- 
dorsement. Yet,  like  an  empty  house  that 


great  potential  park  area  awaits  recrea- 
tional facilities,  parking  lots,  roads,  trails 
to  become  fully  useful. 

So  while  I  rejoice  in  the  creation  of 
new  parks  and  fully  recognize  the  need 
for  recreation  areas  in  the  Easti^,  I  must 
ask  the  question  as  to  where  this  money 
will'  come  from?  The  National  Park 
Service  has  an  11 -point  development 
program  criteria  for  programing  pro- 
jects and  planning  funds.'  Where  will 
this  project  fit?  And  if  we  can  afford  an- 
other recreation  area,  why  not  develop 
some  of  the  many  parks  that  are  await- 
ing funds?  Do  not  the  people  of  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  who  would  use  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshord  de- 
serve equal  treatment? 

Or  perhaps  this  project  will  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  the  Indiana  Dunes?  The 
Congress  proposes  but  the  administra- 
tion disposes  and  refuses  funds  for  pro- 
jects that  do  not  suit  r>olitical  needs. 

Last  week  I  discussed  the  President's 
massive  cancer  research  program.  Ob- 
viously my  purpose  was  not. to  object 
to  cancerT-esearch,  but  to  point  out  once 
again,  as  here  in  the  case  of  i>arks,  the 
sharp  contrast  between  what  the  admin- 
istration does  with  what  it  says.  The 
President  proposes  a  vast  attack  on  can- 
cer while  he  is  holding  in  reserve  $34.5 
mUIion  in  funds  for  the  Regional  Medi- 
cal programs,  aimed  at  attacking  not 
only  cancer  but  the  other  killer  diseases 
of  heart  attack  and  kidney  disease. 

I  fear  the  park  situation  may  be  a 
repeat  situation.  I  hope  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  do  not  plan 
on  visiting  that  recreation  area  anytime 
in  the  near  future. 


WHY  JUST   CIA  RADIO  FUNDS? 

"  (Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  Nixon  administration  for 
coming  to  the  Congress  this  morning  to 
seek  congressional  approval  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  vest  the  OE>eration  of 
Radio  Free  Eun^ie  and  Radio  Liberty  in 
a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered  by  the 
Federal   Government. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  day  for  piecemeal 
adjustment  is  over — and  that  much 
more  fundamental  surgery  is  required 
if  the  Congress  is  to  play  its  proper  role 
in  assuring  that  the  U.S.  Government 
does  not  speak  with  a  forked  tongue  to 
the  world  beyond  our  borders. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  work 
which  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  have  performed  over  the  years  in 
carrying  the  message  of  truth  and  free- 
dom to  millions  of  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia.  To  many  of  those  peo- 
ples, those  two  radio  stations  were  the 
only  source  of  factual  information  about 
developments  in  their  own  countries  and 
in  the  world  at  large. 

I  am  not  adverse,  therefore,  to  this 
kind  of  dialog.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
this  age  of  public  dlplomticy,  I  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  and  enlarge  commu- 
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nicatk)n  with  the  coinhabltants  of  our 
planet. 

The  question  is.  how  do  we  do  it — 
and  with  how  many  governmental  or 
govemment-support€xl  voices  should  we 
attempt  to  project  our  message  to  the 
world? 

At  present,  that  message  Is  frequently 
garbled  by  a  cacophony  of  strange  and 
conflicting  sounds— with  each  separate 
outlet  pushing  its  own  version  of  the 
American  dream  and  Its  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  American  prescription  for  the 
world's  ills. 

There  Is  Voice  of  America,  with  its 
sonorous  tones  proclaiming  to  be'  the  es- 
sence of  orthodoxy — though  sometimes 
belatedly — on  matters  of  Government 
policy. 

Then  there  are  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty — now  to  be  admitted  to 
the  official  family  entitled  to  open  Fed- 
eral support — which'  bring^  to  tills  new 
role  a  tradition  of  unorthodoxy  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  specialized  ends. 

Then  there  is  RIAS— Radio  in  the 
American  Sector — which  tries  to  scale 
the  Berlin  Wall  and  give  the  residents 
of  both  Germanies,  as  well  as  those  few 
Americans  within  earshot,  a  liberal  dose 
of  American  jazz  and  rock  interspersed 
with  news  keyed  to  the  particular  pre- 
Noccupations  of  its  listeners. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  American 
megowatt  transmitter  in  Mimich,  with 
the  long  wave  frequency  potential  of 
becoming  one  of  the  foremost  communi- 
cators of  Elurope,  whose  sporadic,  lovely 
function  appears  to  be  the  jamming  of 
Soviet  messages  to  its  own  people  and 
its  neighbors. 

The  Armed  Forces  network  in  Europe 
is  also  a  i>art  of  the  American  voice  which 
reaches  millions  of  foreign  nationals — 
as  are  our  military  broadcasting  activi- 
ties in  the  Far  East. 

All  of  these  activities  are  supported 
by  the  American  taxpayer,  operate  with 
the  sanction  of  the  U.S.  Government  smd 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  deemed 
to  carry  our  Nation's  message  to  the 
world. 

Unfortujiately,  each  one  of  them  is 
pretty  much  its  own  boss — and  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  American  people 
have  any  clear  idea  of  how  they  carry  out 
their  public  mandate  or  whether  they 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  our 
national  objectives. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  setting  up  of  a  Government- 
subsidized  corporation  to  manage  our 
overseas  broadcasting  activities.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  a  corporation  in 
this  field,  whether  modeled  on  Comsat 
or  some  other  model,  would  be  turning 
Its  back  on  reaUty  if  it  were  to  concern 
Itself  solely  and  exclusively  with  Radio 
Free  Europe  aiyl  Radio  Liberty. 

As  nearly  a  decade  of  studies  conducted 
by  the  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  Subcommittee  which  I 
chaired  during  the  1960's  showed,  we  need 
a  drastic,  fundamental  reorganization  of 
all  U.S.  Government-supported  broad- 
casting activities,  abroad.  And  the  time 
is  long  passed  when  we  could  patch  up 
things  by  resorting  not  even  to  half  meas- 
lu-es  but  to  quarter  measures. 


There  are  two  more  points  I  would  like 
to  make: 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  attempt- 
ing to  perpetuate  existing  arrangements, 
we  are  skating  on  very  thin  ice.  The  cold 
war  thaw  has  robbed  some  of  our  over- 
seas broadcasting  operations  of  their 
political  viability.  I  do  not  know,  for  ex- 
ample, how  long  the  Wpst  Germans  will 
Indulge  us  to  run  our  several,  disparate 
operations  on  their  soil — but  I  have  a 
feeling  that  it  will  not  be  very  long. 

Second,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
American  taxpayer  should  continue  to 
shoulder  the  full  burden  of  these  rather 
expensive  imdertakings.  There  is,  it  seems 
to  me.  a  pretty  good  possibility  that  im- 
der  more  resdistic  and  practical  arrange- 
ments, including  joint  ventures,  some  of 
these  broadcasting  facilities  could  be- 
come self-sustaining  or  even  return  part 
of  the  investment  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  have  not  seen  this  possibility 
mentioned  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  an  age  whose 
very  character  is  shaped  by  electronic 
communications.  We  ought  to  recognize 
that  fact  in  our  external  operations.  And 
we  ought  to  employ  the  instruments  of 
communication  available  to  us  in  sensible 
and  imaginative  ways  so  as  to  advance 
our  national  goals  and  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  am  delighted  that  after  years  of  per- 
sistent prodding  by  my  subcommittee, 
the  executive  branch  has  finally  turned 
its  attention  to  these  matters.  And  I 
commend  the  President  for  coming  to 
the  Congress  with  his  proposals.  But  I 
doubt  that  either  the  Congress  or  I  £is 
one  of  its  Members  will  be  interested  in 
any  partial  solution  which  would  place 
new  burdens  on  the  American  public 
without  attempting  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  which  confronts  us — and 
try  to  remedy  it. 


WILLY  BRANDT'S  MISTAKES  IN 
EASTERN  POLICIES 

fMr.  DERWmSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  clear  that  the  West  German  coali- 
tion government  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly uneasy  about  its  Ostpolitik.  The 
original  euphoria  about  the  "new  open- 
ing to  the  East"  has  distintegrated  grad- 
ually in  the  usutd  slowdown  of  Commu- 
nist bargaining  practices,  deliberate  de- 
lays, additional  conditions  and  in  par- 
ticular because  of  the  issue  of  flerlin. 
The  optimistic  exp)ectations  of  the  first 
months  of  Willy  Brandt's  new  West  Ger- 
man approach  and  forecasts  of  a  sudden 
breakthrough  in  the  East-West  relations 
have  proven  to  be  completely  unrealistic 
and  unfounded. 

There  are  many  great  political  figures 
of  yesteryear  who  ended  in  the  bitter  and 
disappointed  political  dead  ends.  Willy 
Brandt  may  also  be  heading  for  a  dead 
end  by  trying  his  own  instant  method  for 
a  rapproachment  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites.  Many  politicians 
thought,    £is    Brandt    does,    that   being 


known  as  Socialists  or  peasant  party 
leaders  they  had  a  special  means  to  enter 
the  Moscow  door  without  falling  into  the 
trap  maintained  by  the  Reds. 
-  I  well  recall  how  good  intentions  were 
cpished  in  the  very  first  East  European 
detente  effort  of  Polish  Prime  Minister 
Mikolajczyk  in  1945  and  1946.  Mikela- 
jczyk  provided  the  air  of  legitimacy  to 
the  Communist  takeover  in  Poland  by 
joining  the  first  postwar  Communist- 
controlled  goverpment  in  Warsaw.  But 
his  attempt  to  work  with  the  Commu- 
nists did  not  last  very  long  and  he 
escaped  to  West  Germany  via  West 
Berlin.  He  was  fortunate  that  the  Berlin 
wall  was  not  yet  in  existence  at  that 
time.  Today  Mikolajczyk  would  probably 
be  shot  like  many  Germans  have  been 
during  similar  attempts. 

In  the  years  in  which  he  worked  in  the 
free  world  for  the  restoration  of  freedom 
in  Poland  and  other  lands  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  Mr.  Mikolajczk  spent  many 
years  in  Washington  as  head  of  the  Peas- 
ant Union  and  on  numerous  occasions 
told  me  of  the  treachery,  hypocrisy,  and 
brutality  of  the  Communists  which  he 
witnessed  first  hand  while  working  in 
postwar  Poland. 

But  apparently  lessons  of  history  have 
not  impressed  Willy  Brandt  and  his  gov- 
ernment very  much.  He  plunged  into  his 
new  version  of  detente  just  as  naively  or 
even  more  so  than  all  his  predecessors 
starting  with  Mikolajczyk. 

The  problem  is  that  Brandt  takes  him- 
self very  seriously  but  the  Soviets  do-not. 
They  consider  his  type  of  government 
only  a  transition  government  toward 
their  goal  of  a  permanent  Soviet  style 
"socialist  society"  in  which  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  no  matter  how  small  and  in- 
significant, plays  the  dominant  role.  To- 
ward this  end  they  have  already  acti- 
vated a  small  Communist  party  of  Ger- 
many under  Kurt  Bachmann.  This  party 
is  waiting  its  turn,  once  Willy  Brandt 
will  be  in  real  political  bind,  to  edge  it- 
self into  a  key  political  pKKition  in  no 
way  commensurate  with  the  number  of 
its  members  or  the  support  it  can  gen- 
erate at  the  voting  booth. 

In  the  meantime,  Brandt  has  com- 
pletely concerned  himself  on  the  Berlin 
issue.  There  is  no  German  in  his  right 
mind  who  would  support  the  one-sided 
Soviet  and  Polish  treaties  signed  by 
Brandt  without  a  "satisfactory"  settle- 
ment of  the  Berlin  problem.  Chancellor 
Brandt  some  months  ago  was  forced  by 
circumstances  to  accept  the  linkage  of 
the  Berlin  issue  with  ratification  of  the 
Warsaw  and  Moscow  treaties.  He  ex- 
pected that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
demonstratively  cooperative  concerning 
Berlin  after  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  of 
March- April  1971.  But  the  Congress  pro- 
duced nothing  to  alleviate  the  tension, 
nothing  really  new  in  the  search  for  de- 
tente. 

Now  the  Soviets  are  pressing  Brandt 
into  ratification  of  the  treaties  without 
an  agreement  on  Berlin.  And  what  is 
worse,  there  are  some  disturbing  signs 
that  Willy  Brandt  is  softening  towar^ 
another  compromise. 

Fortunately,  Brandt  cannot  bargain 
the  Berlin  issue  sdone  because  this  is  an 
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international  problem  in  the  hands  of 
the  four  powers.  The  United  States  and 
other  two  Western  powers  will  not  per- 
mit Berlin  to  become  politically  isolated 
from  West  Germany.  This  should  be  clear 
to  all  concerned.  The  United  States  must 
continue  to  honor  its  commitments  in 
Western  Europe  of  which  West  BerUn  is 
an  integral  part.  The  U.S.  Senate's  clear- 
cut  vote  to  reject  any  changes  in  this 
commitment  in  the  form  of  Senator 
Mansfield's  proposal  to  cut  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence, or  any  other  similar  "accommoda- 
tions," must  be  read  for  what  it  means. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Commu- 
nist proposals  on  Berlin  which  have 
taken  the  form  of  statements  during  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  official  Abrasi- 
mov  paper  delivered  to  the  State  De- 
partment just  before  the  Congress. 
These  proposals  were  completely  unac- 
ceptable to  the  West  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  be  just  that. 

The  Soviets,  however,  have  Willy 
Brandt's  signature  imder  the  treaties  of 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  more  concessions  from 
Brandt  inasmuch  as  they  realize  that 
the  entire  future  of  the  Brandt  coalition 
government  depends  on  his  ability  to  de- 
liver practical  results  from  his  Ostpoli- 
tik. 

An  additional  Soviet  push  is  being  ex- 
erted on  Brandt  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  international  conference  of 
Socialist  parties  in  ,  Helsinki.  In  his 
speech  in  Tbilisi.  General  Secretarj'  of 
CPSU  Leonid  Brezhnev  warned  the  So- 
cialist leadership  of  the  world  that  they 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  what  can 
be  expected  from  them  in  the  way  of 
"spirit  of  cooperation"  with  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Another  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
the  shift  of  leadership  in  Poland  from 
Gomulka  to  Gierek  in  December  1970 
and  in  East  Germany  from  Ulbricht  to 
Honecker  in  May  1971  contributed  fur- 
ther to  the  gloomy  prospects  for  Brandt's 
detente.  The  West  German  voters 
seemed  to  have  caught  up  with  the  mis- 
takes of  their  Chancellor  and  rejected 
his  policies  very  soundly  in  their  recent 
local  election  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  giv- 
ing an  absolute  majority  to  the  opposi- 
tion party  of  Christian  Democrats. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  be  on  guard  for  fur- 
ther moves  by  the  Brandt  government 
which  could  compromise  Berlin  and 
which,  in  the  long  rim,  could  endanger 
the  entire  Western  Alliance. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Soviets  are 
of  a  mind  to  pressure  Brandt  and  it  is 
even  more  evident  that  Brandt  does  not 
possess  the  capacity  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. 

Therefore  it  is  even  doubly  importint 
for  the  United  States  to  insist  on  the 
pohtical  integration  of  West  Berlin  with 
West  Germany  and  to  discourage  the 
fruits  of  "OstpoUtik"  which  in  reality 
wiU  mean  concessions  to  Warsaw  and 
Moscow. 


AMERICA  THE  VULNERABLE- 
CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


(Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  and  am  very  grateful  that  I 
have  been  given  60  minutes  In  which  to 
address  the  House  today.  I  asked  for 
this  special  order  last  week  because  it 
is  not  a  thing  that  I  wish  to  develop  here 
by  way  of  discussion  in  an  idle  or  a  flighty 
fashion.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  I  want  to 
assure  those  present  that  I  will  not  speak 
for  60  minutes.  I  have  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks  and  that  will  permit  me  to  put 
into  the  Record  the  gist  of  the  facts  that 
will  back  up  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
main  thrust  of  today's  special  order. 

For  some  time  since  1963  the  question 
of  civil  defense  has  been  not  only  in  dis- 
array but  has  been  totally  abandoned 
in  our  country.  To  those  who  inquire 
about  the^eed  for  civil  defense  or  who 
try  to  make  a  case  for  civil  defense,  we 
have  the  ready  cliche  answer  that  this 
somehow  or  other  smacks  of  warmonger- 
ing— a  belief  that  peace  is  not  achievable 
—or  that  it  is  simply  folly  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  national  program  of  civil  de- 
fense. 

In  1963  this  Congress  and  the  then  ad- 
ministration as  much  as  scrapped  the 
then  priority  importance  that  civil  de- 
fense had  by  placing  it  in  a  minor  bureau 
with  little  or  no  money  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  is  my  mature  conclusion  that  we  have 
greater  need  for  a  sensible,  logical. and 
a  minimal  approach  to  civil  defense  than 
we  had  ever  had  in  the  history  of  our 
country  since  World  War  II. 

America  is  vulnerable — it  is  highly  viil- 
nerable.  First,  because  from  the  logis- 
tical standpoint  the  world  has  not  only 
contracted— but  the  potentially  hostile 
elements  in  and  out  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere have  increased  by  geometric  pro- 
gression and  the  ability  in  a  case  of  out 
and  out  hostility  has  soared  to  inflict 
crippling  blows  on  our  country. 

At  the  very  moment  I  rise  this  after- 
noon, it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  proper- 
ly equipped  submarine  in  the  warm  wa- 
ter ports  of  Cuba  to  not  even  have  to 
surface  in  order  to  eject  a  nuclear  guided 
missile  that  can  strike  at  will  clear  to 
the  Midwest  section  of  the  United  States 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  I  think  it 
would  be  alarming  to  say  that  this  is  go- 
ing to  happen  today,  but  I  think  it  is  fol- 
ly to  overlook  the  startling  fact  that  this 
is  potentially  something  that  can  hapoen 
today.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
capability  of  what  is  potentially  consid- 
ered an  enemy  has  increased  not  tenfold 
but  a  hundredfold  right  in  our  own  front 
and  back  yards. 

Vietnam  is  agitating  the  minds  of  our 
country  and  this,  in  turn,  has  divided  the 
country.  I  have  not  spoken  out  in  any 
loud  fashion  concerning  this  great  issue 
because  I  feel  the  time  to  speak  is  when 
one  has  the  facts  and  has  enough  knowl- 
edge that  by  speaking  one  can  add  to  the 
clarification  of  a  dilemma  and  not  to 
compound  a  knotty  and  ntttlesome  prob- 
lem. 

For  this  reason  I  have  suspended  inso- 
far as  any  outspoken  public  utterance  is 
concerned.  I  share  all  of  the  misgivings 
that  my  fellow  Americans  share,  but  I 
also  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 


ought  to  dwell  on  the  sobering  need  to 
acquaint  our  citizens  with  the  basic  and 
minimal  need  for  civil  defense. 

We  do  not  really  have  civil  defense — 
we  do  not  even  have  emergency  precau- 
tions. Recently  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, for  the  first  time  since  this  system 
was  instituted,  there  was  a  national 
emergency  alert.  This  alert,  according  to 
all  of  the  media  people  in  the  country, 
is  tlie  ultimum — it  is  the  last  resort — 
right  on  the  threshold  of  a  national 
emergency. 

So  the  local  television  stations  when 
they  received  this  emergency  alert 
scrambled  around — they  did  not  know 
what  to  do — whether  they  were  to  go  off 
the  air  or  whether  they  were  to  wait  for 
instructions. 

So  they  hastened  to  the  emergency 
box.  This,  according  to  them,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  communication  that  exists  where- 
by this  box  is  to  be  opened  only  in  case 
of  emergencies.  So  they  rushed  to  the  box, 
opened  the  box,  and  looked  at  the  in- 
structions. They  read,  "Open  envelope 
so  and  so."  They  opened  envelope  so 
and  so.  The  instructions  contained 
therein  said,  "Wait  for  further  instruc- 
tions." Later  it  was  clarified  that  this 
alert  had  been  a  mistake.  The  emergency 
alert  had  been  a  big  error.  Somebody 
had  either  misread  or  misunderstood  and 
had  sent  out  under  these  national  emer- 
gency conditions  a  false  alarm. 

I  do  not  think  .we  ought  to  overlook 
this,  because  if,  indeed,  it  had  not  been 
a  false  alarm,  we  would  have  seen  this 
Nation  of  ours,  which  has  been  pictured 
as  a  strong  giant  and  fortress,  complete- 
ly paralyzed,  immobilized,  and  imable  to 
lead  its  citizenry  in  case  of  an  emergency 
along  an  intelligent  and  a  preplanned 
route  for  even  basic  survival. 

It  is  true  that  the  world  has  shrunk, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  our  responsibility 
in  this  respect  has,  of  course,  also  in- 
creased tenfold  and  a  hundredfold. 
To  those  who  say,  "Why,  we  would  be  a 
frightened  giant.  We  would  be  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fear,  trepidation  and 
apprehension,"  let  me  point  out  to  them 
that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics had  and  continue  to  have  a  compul- 
sory systematic  system  of  civil  defense  for 
every  citizen  and  schoolchild  in  each  one 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Are  they 
by  these  critics  labeled  as  being  fright- 
ened, in  trepidation,  and  living  in  daily 
apprehension?  I  have  not  read  such  criti- 
cism. There  must  be  some  good  reason 
why  this  vast  country  feels  that  it  is  legi- 
timate for  its  population  to  have  security 
instructions  on  a  compulsory  basis 
throughout  the  land,  in  and  out  of  school, 
and  not  only  for  the  schoolchildren  but 
for  the  general  population,  also. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  imitate 
that  practice  necessarily,  but  I  am  say- 
ing that  even  if  the  dsmger  of  hostile 
action  were  remote  and  inconceivable  for 
us  to  accept  it.  we  still  have  the  question 
of  regional  and  almost  quasi-national 
emergencies,  based  upon  acts  of  God.  or 
great  upheavals,  such  as  hurricanes,  such 
as  earthquakes,  and  the  reports  received 
from  each  one  of  these  areas  have  been 
consistent  In  the  last  10  years.  There  has 
been  a  near  paralysis  in  those  areas  so 
far  as  having  a  corporate  achievement 
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of  basic  self-defense  for  the  people  in- 
volved in  such  emergencies,  even  if  it  is 
localized  and  on  a  regional  basis. 

I  think  the  need  is  clear,  and  I  think 
the  implication  of  this  need  has  been 
clear  for  some  years. 

I  regret  that  the  Congress,  in  deciding 
the  great  issue  in  1963,  which  had  to  do 
with  the  great  debatable  program  of  un- 
dergroxmd  shelters — and  how  strong 
their  case  was  made  that  underground 
shelters  were  futile,  that  in  this  age  of 
megatonnage  and  the  destruction  caused 
by  these  awesome  powers  of  destruction, 
underground  shelters  are  futile.  But  I 
think  that  we,  in  bringing  about  this  re- 
form, threw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath- 
water and  have  neglected  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  a  nation  such  as  ours, 
highly  mobile  as  it  is.  without  a  coordi- 
nated, intelligent  and  planned  system  of 
basic  and  minimal  self-defense.  I  am  not 
exaggerating  to  you  that  outside  of  the 
confines  of  our  national  press  and  our 
own  atmosphere  and  environment  of 
smugness  that  this  prevails  even  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Everything  that  comes  across  the  desk 
published  in  other  countries  that  share 
the  destinies  of  this  continent  indicates 
that  they  are  not  that  complacent  and 
that  they  are  concerned  because  they, 
too.  are  aware  of  some  of  the  late  devel- 
opments, such  as  those  that  I  and  others 
have  reported,  among  which  was  the  fact 
that  early  in  the  autumn  last  year,  there 
wsis  a  report,  which  was  first  denied  and 
then  confirmed  in  December  by  the  ad- 
ministration, to  the  effect  that  for  the 
first  time  the  Soviet  Fleet  had  a  warm 
water  base  and  right  in  our  front  yard. 
We  should  not  minimize  the  fact  that 
there  are  today,  as  I  am  speaking.  30,000 
liighly  trained  and  fully  equipped  Rus- 
sian troops  on  the  Cuban  Island. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  and 
certainly  the  fact  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged by  any  responsible  authority,  that 
they  have  capabilities  today  with  respect 
to  submarine  bases  with  submarines 
equipped  to  eject  nuclear-propelled 
rockets  £ind  other  types  of  armaments 
right  now  near  us. 

I  believe  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  Ambassador  from  Russia  to 
Cuba  happens  to  be  the  outstanding  sci- 
entific chief  of  Russia  on  the  question 
of  nuclear-equipped  rocket  sites.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  more  than  just  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. Some  of  my  more  sceptical 
friends  seem  to  think  it  is  just  one  of 
those  things  that  do  happen  and  we 
should  not  attach  any  particular  signifi- 
cance to  iL. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
I  will  present  in  the  subsequent  para- 
graphs I  am  sure  Members  will  read, 
if  they  are  interested,  in  the  Record  to- 
morrow some  of  the  factual  presenta- 
tion that  over  the  course  of  months  has 
led  me  to  the  conclusions  I  have  gen- 
erally discussed  here  this  afternoon.  I 
do  not  believe  it  warrants  my  standing 
on  the  floor  a  whole  hour,  though  I  could 
present  the  material  and  do  so.  I  do  ask 
that  this  matter  of  high  importance  and 
priority  should  be  given  exactly  that  by 
the  Congress :  high  importance  and  high 
priority. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  srleld? 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITPI  of  New  York.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  briefly  what  he  would  ad- 
vocate in  the  civil  defense  field? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  restore  a  high  priority  to  this. 
If  it  is  not  a  top  priority  it  should  have 
at  least  basic  importance  for  a  nationally 
coordinated  system  not  only  of  instruc- 
tion but  also  of  site  locations,  escape 
routes,  and  the  like,  so  that  each  com- 
munity, and  particularly  those  in  the 
urban  areas  of  our  country,  would  have 
a  viable,  feasible,  practical  plan,  at  least 
on  paper.  We  do  not  have  even  that  now. 
Some  communities  do  and  some  do  not. 

For  example,  the  area  with  which  I 
am  best  acquainted  is  my  own  district 
and  the  surrounding  coimty.  At  one  time, 
up  to  1967,  I  had  the  responsibility  of 
representing   the  entire   county. 

Today  I  really  represent  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  San  Antonio,  which  is  now  a 
city  of  more  than  700.000  population.  The 
city  of  San  Antonio,  according  to  the  civil 
defense  people,  has  a  fairly  good  pro- 
gram. It  looks  good  on  paper.  It  compares 
favorably  with  the  programs  of  cities  of 
comparable  size.  But  the  county  has 
next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  pro- 
gram. 

That  is  to  say.  even  if  there  were  no 
question  and  we  had  no  danger  or  fear 
from  an  enemy,  so  far  as  military  action 
or  physical  violence  is  concerned,  we  still 
do  not  have  basic  plans  in  case  of  a 
hurricane  or  fiood  or  some  other  natural 
disaster. 

I  think  the  time  has  long  passed  when 
this  should  be  done.  Even  now  the  funds 
appropriated  have  been  diverted,  so  that 
their  main  thrust  has  not  been  expended 
along  profitable,  constructive,  and  crea- 
tive routes. 

I  would  say,  first,  let  us  restore  civil 
defense  back  to  some  area  of  direct  con- 
cern to  the  Congress,  instead  of  having 
it  a  minor  bureau  within  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  has  been  cut  more  than  any  other 
department  in  the  last  3  years,  generally, 
as  funds  go,  and  this  is  just  a  minor 
little  agency  within  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  yet  reflects  those  cuts. 

I  also  believe,  on  a  grander  scale,  this 
would  help  us  to  revise  our  approach  to 
things.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
hesitancy  with  respect  to  talking  about 
plans,  about  schemes,  and  about  proj- 
ects, because  of  regionalism  and  because 
we  have  had  a  tendency  toward  fear  and 
secrecy  for  the  past  10  years.  The  fact 
that  we  have  had  this  advent  of  a  power 
such  as  Soviet  Russia  in  a  very  practical 
presence  on  the  Cuban  Island  is  some- 
thing which  apparently  the  officials  i». 
and  out  of  our  Oovanment  either  do  n&t 
want  to  discuss  publicly  or  feel  they  can- 
not discuss  publicly,  or  else  they  will  not 
admit  to  it. 

I  see  no  sense  in  saying,  well,  if  we 
do  not  talk  about  it,  it  will  not  be  a 
problem.  In  my  book  we  have  a  real,  a 
pressing,  and  a  practical  problem  as  well 
as  a  continuing  threat. 

Anti-Americanism  exists  today  and 
has  rushed  into  a  vacuum  that  has  been 
created  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  true  not 
only  to  the  south  of  us  but  it  is  true  also 


of  our  northern  neighbors  as  well.  It  is 
something  that  from  a  geopolitician's 
standpoint  or  from  the  standpoint  of 
any  official  charged  with  the  defense  of 
our  country  in  a  military  sense  should 
be  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Just  one 
skip  to  the  south  of  us  we  have  had  our 
AmericEin  Ambassador  assassinated  in 
cold  blood.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had 
a  very  disturbing  development,  in  the 
view  of  us  who  live  near  the  border,  in 
the  Mexican  Government.  For  years  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  having  an  em- 
bassy detailed  from  Soviet  Russia  about 
eight  times  the  size  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy. I  guess  this  is  coincidental  just 
like  the  Russian  Ambassador  presently 
rendering  his  service  in  Cuba  is  coinci- 
dental, but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Mexican  Government  was  completely 
shook  up  when  it  discovered  that  some 
of  the  young  there  were  being  trained 
very  well  not  in  Russia  but  in  Communist 
China.  They  had  been  bragging  down 
there  that  the  Soviet  Government  was 
so  interested  in  educating  and  training 
their  people.  For  what  purpose?  For  the 
purpose  of  returning  with  the  direct  in- 
tention of  overthrowing  the  established 
Mexican  Government  through  all  of  the 
tactics  that  are  employed  in  this  day  and 
time  by  Communists  in  the  overthrow  of 
governments. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  our  next  door  neighbor.  In  the  next 
country  to  that  our  American  Ambassa- 
dor was  assassinated.  Throughout  the 
entire  South  American  continent  and  all 
to  the  south  of  us  a  vacuum  has  been 
caused.  Into  vacuums  there  always 
rushes  something  else.  Just  as  surely  as 
we  are  standing  here  today  this  hap^ 
pens.  What  I  fear  is  the  irrational  and 
completely  hostile  American  forces  have" 
had  an  edge  in  rushing  into  this  particu- 
lar vacuum.  It  should  be  a  source  of  deep 
concern. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  I  believe  first 
things  must  come  first.  We  should  be 
fully  aware  in  our  country  of  the  need 
for  an  intelligent,  coordinated,  and  well 
planned  system  of  self-protection,  civil 
defense  if  that  is  what  we  want  to  call 
it. 

We  can  expect  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
attack  to  lose  about  100  million  Mves — a 
figure  that  is  so  staggering  that  it  taxes 
the  imagination.  But  that  is  not  all.  We 
could  expect  that  another  33  million 
would  die  from  the  effects  of  the  attack, 
simply  because  we  do  not  have  adequate 
civil  defense.  I  believe  that  any  nation 
that  accepts  such  risks  is  inviting  at- 
tack; I  believe  that  it  is  a  risk  that  we 
cannot  afford,  and  certainly  need  not  in- 
cur. 

We  spend  in  this  country  less  than  35 
cents  a  person  a  year  on  civil  defense. 
That  is  only  a  10th  what  Sweden  spends. 
It  is  hardly  ^ne-twentieth  of  what 
Switzerland  spends — and  all  of  us  know 
how  long  it  has  been  since  Switzerland 
had  to  endure  attack. 

The  Soviet  Union  requires  every  citi- 
zen to  have  a  thorough  course  in  civil  de- 
fense, lasting  about  21  hours.  In  this 
country  there  is  no  requirement  at  all. 
We  do  not  so  much  as  assign  people  to 
definite  shelter  spaces.  There  are  verj 
few  Americans  who  would  even  know  so 
much  as  where  to  go  in  the  event  of  at- 
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tack,  let  alone  what  to' do  after  finding 
shelter. 

For  a  time  about  10  years  ago,  Amer- 
icans were  concerned  about  civil  defense. 
People  built  shelters  at  home,  supplied 
them,  andMearned  what  to  do.  But  a  few 
years  after  the  great  Cuban  missile  crisis 
after  the  excitement  had  passed,  we 
slashed  civil  defense  expenditures  to  the 
bone,  to  a  point  where  now  we  spend 
less  than  half  what  is  required  to  estab- 
lish a  minimal  program. 

People  found  that  home  shelters  were 
expensive,  and  sometimes  hard  to  keep 
up.  Even  when  the  Census  surveyed 
homes  and  recommended  minimal  fallout 
shelter  construction,  it  is  doubtful  that 
one  homeowner  in  a  thousand  responded. 
After  aU,  there  is  no  emergency,  there 
was  none  then,  and  nobody  in  the  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  care.  Besides,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  be  fatalistic  when  you  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  half  the  people  be- 
ing dead — if  so  many  are  dead,  people 
seem  to  think,  what  would  there  be  left  to 
live  for? 

But  the  truth  is  that  preparedness  is 
not  just  for  Armageddon.  Civil  defense 
can  save  Uves  in  any  kind  of  emergency. 
An  evacuation  plan  can  move  people  ef- 
fectively out  of  the  way  of  natural  dis- 
asters. A  shelter  plan  can  provide  help  to 
people  who  have  lost  their  homes  in  any 
kind  of  disaster.  Trained  civil  defense 
leaders,  or  wardens,  or  whatever  you  call 
them,  can  help  In  any  type  of  emer- 
gency. 

Preparedness  takes  effort,  and  it  takes 
expense.  It  is  asking  a  great  ddal  of  any 
people  that  they  take  time  and  effort  be- 
forehand to  be  prepared  against  some 
eventuality  that  we  all  hope  and  pray 
will  never  arise.  Even  so,  making  that  in- 
vestment in  time  and  energy  and  re- 
fources  is  what  will  make  the  difference 
between  survival  and  death  for  countless 
numbers  of  people,  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
war. 

Countries  that  have  known  the  scourge 
of  war  prepare  for  it.  Sweden  knows  the 
price  of  not  being  prepared.  The  Soviet 
Union  knows  the  price,  and  neither  coim- 
,try  is  willing  to  repeat  past  mistakes. 
Civil  defense  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
placing  signs  in  buildings.  /^  shelter  is 
no  good  if  it  contains  no  food,  no  medical 
supplies,  no  sanitary  facilities.  Yet.  even 
here  in  the  Capitol  itself  we  ftnd  precious 
little  in  the  ways  of  stocks,  though  we 
have  sufficient  space  here  for  many  thou- 
sands of  people.  Nor  do  we  bother  to  train 
our  employees  in  survival  procedure.  The 
most  we  do  is  listen  to  the  horns  and  bells 
once  a  month,  to  see  if  the  warning  sys- 
tem  is  working. 

But  to  know  how  well  prepared  we  are. 
we  need  only  ask  ourselves:  what  would 
I  do,  if  the  warning  sounded  for  real? 
Most  of  us  do  not  know.  The  price  of 
not  knowing  is  panic,  and  the  price  of 
panic  is  needless  injury  and  death. 

The  sour  truth  is  that  by  and  large, 
this  country  cannot  bring  Its  civil  de- 
fense into  workable  order  without  sev- 
eral weeks'  warning  time.  Nuclear  dis- 
aster takes  less  than  a  half  hour.  Plan- 
ners say  that  even  if  we  did  have  some 
kind  of  crisis  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  they  would  fear  any  effort  to 
put  civil  defense  in  order,  because  any 


such  overt  action  to  protect  our  people 
might  well  convince  a  potential  enemy 
that  we  intend  to  strike  first,  thus  bring- 
ing about  a  surprise  assault  on  ourselves. 
We  remain  locked  in  a  cycle  of  being 
unready,  and  with  the  prospect  that 
even  if  we  did  have  time  to  prepare  for 
war,  the  government  would  fear  to  make 
use  of  that  time. 

The  fact  that  time  is  needed  is  made 
plain  by  the  situation  in  my  own  dis- 
trict. The  city  of  San  Antonio  has  a 
pretty  good  system,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  tliat  it  would  work  well 
in  an  emergency.  There  is  adequate  com- 
munication available,  there  is  a  good 
shelter  plan,  and  so  on.  But  in  the 
county,  where  rfn  additional  couple  of 
hundred  thoiisand  people  live,  there 
are  probably  less  than  5,000  shelter 
spaces  available  that  are  stocked  and 
for  which  there  are  trained  managers. 
The  communications  system  is  inade- 
quate and  has  no  good  plan.  It  would 
take  the  county  several  days,  possibly 
weeks,  to  get  ready  for  a  crisis.  Even  as 
far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  chances  are 
that  the  system  works  best  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  5 — a  disaster  suddenly 
striking  during  some  weekend,  or  during 
the  evening  or  mght  hours,  would  just 
have  to  wait. 

I  believe  that  if  we  can  afford  to  have 
a  waiting  nuclear  deterrent,  which  we 
do,  available  on  a  constant  basis,  we 
could  at  least  afford  to  protect  our  met- 
ropolitan areas  with  a  minimal  force  of 
trained  emergency  persormel  on  duty 
at  all  times,  just  in  case  the  deterrent 
failed  to  work. 

Our  cities,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
even  know  how  they  would  bury  their 
dead.  Yet,  that  is  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lems that  will  confront  any  city  that  has 
experienced  a  major  disaster.  Failure  to 
cope  with  that  invites  a  compound  dis- 
aster of  epidemic  disease.  We  are  faced 
with  a  situation  that  would  cost  our  cities 
immense  numbers  of  needless  fatalities, 
and  we  do  not  even  know  how  we  would 
dispose  of  the  bodies. 

We  have  a  situation  in  wliich  we  -have 
shelters  that  are  stocked  with  water 
barrels — but  the  barrels  ar>  empty. 

Those  empty  water  barrels  are  a  sym- 
bol of  the  failure  and  present  futility  of 
civil  defense  in  America  today.  It  is  a 
failure  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  con- 
tinue; it  makes  this  country  America  the 
vulnerable. 

Thinking  the  imthinkable  is  not  easy. 
But  we  cannot  withdraw  from  reality. 
The  ocean  is  no  barrier  to  protect  our 
country  from  assault;  even  the  existence 
of  our  large  numbers  of  protected  nu- 
clear rockets  is  no  guarantee  of  safety 
against  attack  from  a  well  prepared, 
determined,  fanatical  enemy.  We  cannot 
assure  our  total  safety— no  nation  can. 
Nevertheless  that  is  no  reason  for  crim- 
insd  negligence. 

There  is  not  a  truthful  man  in  the 
country  today,  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about,  who  would  tell  us  that  the 
present  civil  defense  effort  is  adequate; 
it  is  not  even  a  good  joke. 

Among  the  wise,  there  Is  a  saying  that 
the  time  to  fix  the  roof  is  while  the  sun 
is  shining.  There  was  never  a  more 
truthful  utterance.  If  we  fail  to  fix  the 


civil  defense  roof,  when  the  emergency 
arises — as  we  all  pray  it  will  not — even 
if  time  allowed,  chances  are  that  Gov- 
ernment policy  would  not  permit  us  to 
make  use  of  it.  Laxity  and  failure  in  de- 
fense is  not  something  we  are  accus- 
tomed to.  But  in  civil  defense,  it  has  be- 
come the  norm. 

That  is  why,  even  behind  our  ocean, 
even  behind  our  elaborate  barriers  of 
radars  and  missiles,  even  if  we  did  have 
a  workable  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
we  would  still  be  America  the  vulner- 
able, unless  we  at  once  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  need  for  civil  defense,  and 
make  realistic  commitments  to  meet  that 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  two 

articles  in  line  with  what  I  am  saying: 

Is  THE  Soviet  Civil  Defense  Program  Reaixt 

Better  Than  Ours? 

(By  Joanne  Levey  Gailar) 

SOVIET    PROGRAM    GROWTNG;     AMERICAN 
PROGRAM    SHRINKING 

When  I  speak  to  various  groups  on  Soviet 
civil  defense,  a  question  that  repeatedly 
comes  up  is  this  one:  If  someone  so  desired, 
could  he  not  make  Just  as  good  a  case  for  the 
extenslveness  of  the  U.S.  civil  defense  effort 
as  you  have  made  for  the  Soviet  one?  This 
question  Is  asked  invariably  by  reflective.  In- 
telligent members  of  the  audience,  those  who 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  have  not  been  over- 
sold on  the  earnestness  of  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  effort  by  the  Soviet  material  I  have 
read. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  In  the  event  of 
nuclear  war.  no  one  can  give  an  Ironclad 
guarantee  that  the  Soviet  program  to  protect 
their  essential  Industrial  workers  in  urban 
blast  shelters  and  to  evacuate  everybody  else 
to  the  surrounding  countryside  and  provide 
faUout  protection  for  them  will  work.' »  I 
can  attest,  however,  both  to  the  earnestness 
and  the  Intensity  of  the  Soviet  effort  to  In- 
struct their  entire  population  In  the  means 
and  methods  of  defense  against  nuclear 
weapons,  compared  with  a  very  low-key 
American  program.  The  Soviet  program  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  in  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness, while  the  American  program  is 
shrinking. 

INSTRUCTION    OP  SOVIET   POPULATION NATION- 
WIDE,   COMPULSORY,    DIRECTED 

Numerous  articles.*-"  for  example,  on  the 
civil  defense  instruction  of  school  children 
In  grades  five,  six,  seven  and  nine  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  school  children  in  all 
fifteen  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  be- 
ing   taught    to   protect    themselves.    Details 
about   the   1968-1969  curriculum  which  In- 
clude Important  changes  In  method  and  con- 
tent of  courses  taught  In  the  previous  year. 
letters  of  suggestion  and  criticism  from  par- 
ents and  teachers,  and  descriptions  of  equip- 
ment (gas  masks,  first-aid  kits)  and  teaching 
materials  (manuals,  handbooks,  posters,  film 
strips)   supplied  to  the  schools,  all  point  to 
the  fact  that  Russian  school  children  Indeed 
receive  a  thorough  training  m  civil  defense." 
Nor  ts  It  school  children  alone  who  are  In- 
structed In  civil  defense.  Marshal  V.  I.  Chuy- 
kov.  U.S.S.R.   Chief  of  CIvU  Defense,  when 
outlining  the  1989  clvU  defense  program  In 
an   Interview,  stated,   "It  U  perUnent   that 
this  year  the  task  of  training  the  population 
m  the  21 -hour  program  Is  to  be  completed."  " 
And  as  Joseph  Romm,  the  then  Director  of 
ClvU  Defense,  testified  at  a  recent  hearing. 
"They  (the  Soviets)  have  a  tremendous  civil 
defense   training   program.   Their  society  Is 
different.    They    can    direct    people    to    be 
trained.  There  is  no  question  that  over  100 
mUlion   people   have   taken   their   intenaive 
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civil  defense  training  course.  They  are  now, 
I  think,  In  their  sixth  mandatory  training 
cycle."  '* 

INSTKUCnON    OF    U.S.    SCHOOL    CHILDRKN 

SPOTTY,    VOLTJNTAST,    UNDIEECTia) 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  no  similar 
nationwide  program  In  the  U.S.  for  Instruct- 
ing our  own  population.  While  the  national 
Office  of  ClvU  Defense  has  provided  training 
for  Instructors  of  adult  education  courses  and 
has  developed  with  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices a  medical  self-help  training  course,  these 
courses  have  been  adopted  in  what  Mr.  Romm 
describes  as  "spotty  fashion"  at  the  Junior 
high  school  and  high  school  levels.  Under  a 
training  program  like  ours,  which  In  Mr. 
Bomm's  words  Is  "voluntary  .  .  .  not  direct- 
ed," •*  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  our  popu- 
lace, either  in  school  or  out  of  school.  Is 
learning  about  civil  defense.  In  fact,  few  of 
us  know  of  any  children  who  have  received 
any  civil  defense  training. 

DIRKCTION    OF  SOVIin   PUBLIC  ATTINTION 
TOWASD  CIVIL  DEFKNSE 

Similarly,  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  pub- 
lic Is  continuously  directed  toward  civil  de- 
fense through  all  the  p»*ss  media — news- 
papers, magSLZlnes,  movies,  radio  and  tele- 
vision, while  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  citi- 
zens Is  rarely  called  to  civil  defense  matters 
through  any  press  medium  whatsoever.  A 
Soviet  article  Informs  us,  for  example,  "It  Is 
very  pleasant  to  note  that  In  recent  times 
materials  on  this  subject  (civil  defense)  have 
been  published  in  all  the  central  newspapers, 
and  also  In  the  magazines  "Kommunlst,'  "So- 
vety  deputatov  trudyashchlkhsya.'  'Sovetskye 
profsoyuzy,'  'Ogonek,'  'Nauka  I  Zhlzn,'  and 
others."  '•  Another  Soviet  source  indicates 
that  "more  than  a  thousand  persons  have 
participated  and  are  participating  in  (pro- 
viding) television  broadcasts  in  all  studios."  " 
But  skeptics  need  not  take  the  word  of  the 
Russian  sources.  U.S.  resident  reporters  In 
Moscow  from  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
newspapers  verify  the  outflow  of  articles  on 
civil  defense  in  the  Riisslan  press.  Bernard 
Gwertzman  of  the  New  York  Times  reports: 
"The  article  (on  large-scale  dvtl  defense 
preparations  In  the  Soviet  republic  of  Kaz- 
akhstan) In  Pravda,  the  Communist  party 
newspaper,  was  the  latest  of  a  series  In  re- 
cent years  stressing  the  Importance  of  civil 
defense."  "  And  Charlotte  Salkowskl  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  attests,  "A  drive 
to  bolster  public  awareness  of  civil  defense 
Is  under  way  here.  The  Soviet  press  recently 
has  carried  a  number  of  artdclee  about  alr- 
|>«^,r»ld  drills  In  factories,  training  ezeroiaes  on 
I  ^**Sm1ui3.  and  other  measiires  designed  to  pre- 
pare Russians  In  the  event  of  nucletu'  w<ar. 
.  .  .  Movie  bouses  show  special  films  and  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  give  lectures  on  the 
subject  (of  civil  defense) ."  According  to  Miss 
Salkowsky,  "JustlflcaAlon  for  this  heightened 
attention  to  civil  defense  Is  the  allegedly 
growing  threat  of  the  'forces  of  Imperialism' 
and  attempts  of  the  West  to  undermine  the 
Communist  camp."  " 

Al'iaWllOM     or    U.S.     POPULACS     DIKECTrD     AWAT 

raoM  civu.  d^tknsx 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Dr.  Eugene  Wlg- 
ner,  VS.  Nobel  laureate,  submitted  an  arti- 
cle on  clvU  defense  to  the  New  Tork  Times. 
it  was  politely  received  but  never  printed.  A 
similar  effort  to  Interest  the  ReaOer's  Digest 
in  reprinting  an  article  on  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense was  turned  down  with  comments  Im- 
plying that  the  subject  of  civil  defense  was 
of  little  Interest.  That  these  are  not  Isolated 
cases  Is  substantiated  by  a  review  of  the 
Readers'  Ouide  to  Periodical  Literature  for 
the  part  three  years.  Readers^  Guide  of  March 
1966  to  February  19«7  contained  seven  arti- 
cles on  "Civil  Defense";  Readers'  Guide. 
March  1967  to  February  1968.  but  two  articles, 
one  of  which  was  on  Russian  civil  defense; 
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and  Readers'  Guide.  March  1968  to  February 
1969,  not  a  single  article  on  clvU  defense.  U.S. 
or  otherwise.  Thus,  In  the  same  years  that 
Soviet  periodicals  and  newspapers  stepped 
up  the  number  of  articles  on  civil  defense, 
American  articles  In  periodicals  and  news- 
pap>ers  have  decreased  to  zero.  I  recently 
questioned  ten  people  at  random;  like  me, 
none  had  seen  a  program  or  even  a  spot 
announcement  having  to  do  with  American 
civil  defense  on  television  for  several  years. 

PAKTT  AKD  OOVEBNMINT  MANDATE  STRENGTH- 
ENS SOVIET  CIVIL  DETENSE;  EVACUATION  PLANS 
CONSOI.IDATED 

The  increase  in  articles  on  civil  defense  in 
the  Soviet  Union  can  be  viewed  legitimately 
as  a  reflection  of  government  and  party  con- 
cern. Soviet  civil  defense  was  given  a  major 
boost  In  1966  at  the  Twenty-third  Party  Con- 
gress when  th-s  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  called  for  strengthening 
civil  defense.*-"  The  Soviet  government  gave 
legislative  teeth  to  this  mandate  with  the 
Law  on  Universal  Military  Obligation,  article 
seventeen  of  which  calls  for  compulsory  clvU 
defense  training  In  the  grade  schools,  high 
schools,  and  technical  schools  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union.**-* 

Another  result  of  the  party  and  govern- 
ment mandate  was  to  substantially  con- 
solidate and  strengthen  existing  plans  for 
pre-attack  evacuation  and  dispersal  of  large 
segments  of  the  civilian  population  during 
periods  of  crisis  escalation.  V.  I.  Chuykov. 
Soviet  Chief  of  Civil  Defense;  O.  V.  Tolstlkov. 
former  Soviet  Chief  of  Civil  Defense;  and 
Lt.  Gen.  D.  Shuvyrln,  First  Deputy  Chief  of 
Soviet  Civil  Defense.- have  all  recently  em- 
phasized that  urb«in  pre-attack  evacuation 
is  an  extremely  effective  measure  In  saving 
lives.  Shuvyrln.  in  describing  evacuation  as 
"the  most  radical  means  of  defense,"  in- 
dicates that  through  evacuation,  "It  Is 
possible  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  the  pop- 
ulation density  by  scores  of  times  in  the 
large  cities."  In  addition,  he  points  out 
that  the  feaslbUlty  of  evacuation  Is  en- 
hanced In  the  Soviet  Union  ( 1)  by  the  so- 
cialist system  and  the  planned  economy, 
which  enables  the  S.U.  to  organize  and  car- 
ry out  evacuation  on  a  nationwide  scale; 
(2)  by  the  vast  expanse  of  the  motherland, 
the  great  capacity  of  the  surburban  area, 
which  permits  the  settling  of  an  enormous 
quantity  of  individuals  In  rural  localities, 
and  (3)  by  a  well-controlled  transport, 
which  can  move  people  out  of  cities  in  a 
short  period  of  time."  Marshal  Chuykov,  In 
an  article  appearing  in  Science  and  Life,  a 
widely  distributed  and  highly  regarded  So- 
viet magazine,  makes  the  same  claims  for 
the  feasibility  of  evacuation "  as  Shuvyrln. 
stressing  that  in  the  light  of  its  effective- 
ness, supplying  people  with  food  and  water — 
not  defending  them  from  nuclear  weapons — 
is  the  really  knotty  problem." 

That  the  Soviets  take  evacuation  seri- 
ously is  also  evident  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness and  detail  of  their  program.  Every 
town,  for  example,  has  an  evacuation  trans- 
port commission,  which  is  headed  by  the 
deputy  chairman  of  the  local  Council  of 
Workers'  Deputies,  whose  reepanslbillty  la  to 
coordinate  the  evacuation  of  the  population 
by  rail,  motor  and  vroter." 

Elaborate  evacuation  plans  include  the 
designation  of  collecting  points  at  which  the 
evacuees  would  assemble:  evacuation  passes 
for  every  man.  woman  and  child;"  the  pres- 
ence of  a  doctor  or  nurse  with  every  evacua- 
tion train  or  convoy  of  trucks;  explicit  In- 
structions on  what  every  family  should  take" 
(depending  on  climate  and  season)  and  the 
maximum  weight  of  luggage  and  contents." 
There  are  also  plans  for  receiving  the  evac- 
uees in  Uie  country** — providing  them  with 
food,  water,  and  jobs,  and  even  for  having 
their  mail  delivered  to  them  at  their  new 
addresses.*  Thus,  the  serlovisness  with  which 
the  Sovleu  take  evacuation   is  evident  in 


(1)  the  declarations  of  their  military  strat- 
egists of  its  effectiveness,  (2)  the  existence 
of  civil  defense  evacuation  commissions  in 
every  towns  and  village,  and  (3)  the  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  plans  for  carrying  It 
out. 

DECREASING    BUDGET    ALLOCATIONS    WEAKEN    U.S. 
CIVIL    DEFENSE 

I  have  suggested  that  the  increase  in  ar- 
ticles on  civil  defense  in  the  Soviet  press  is 
a  reflection  of  government  and  party  concern. 
By  the  same  token,  it  is  likely  that  press 
apathy  toward  civil  defense  In  the  UJ3. 
is  a  reflection  of  government  apathy,  which 
is  evident  in  decreasing  budget  outlays  for 
civil  defense.  While  the  U.S.  government 
authorized  $238.9  million  for  civil  defense  In 
1962.  only  •lOS.l  million.'"  less  than  half  the 
1962  allocation,  was  authorized  for  1966,  the 
year  that  the  Communist  party  in  the  Soviet 
Union  issued  its  mandate  to  strengthen  civil 
defense.  And  the  allocation  for  civil  defense 
for  1969  vras  •68.1  million,"  the  lowest  au- 
thorized federal  expenditure  for  civil  defense 
in  the  past  eight  years." 

Present  policy  of  attempting  to  provide 
fallout  protection  for  people  near  their 
homes  and  places  of  work  has  prevailed  since 
1958  when  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration (FCDA)  declared  that  national 
civil  defense  policy  "which  now  includes 
planning  for  the  mcwement  of  people  from 
target  areas  If  time  permits,  will  now  sJso 
Include  the  use  of  shelter  to  provide  protec- 
tion from  radioactive  fallout."  *"  In  the  same 
release  the  FCDA  cast  serious  doubt  on 
the  effectiveness  of  blast  shelters  when  they 
stated.  "There  Is  no  assurance  that  even  the 
deepest  shelter  would  give  protection  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  jjeople  to  Justify  the 
cost.""  While  the  wording  of  the  1958  FCDA 
release  seems  to  give  equal  billing  to  evacua- 
tion and  fallout  protection,  in  practice  na- 
tional policy  since  that  time  has  placed 
almost  exclusive  emphasis  on  fallout  protec- 
tion with  virtually  no  consideration  of  evac- 
uation. Nor  has  any  effort  been  made  to  pro- 
vide blast  protection  for  the  population. 

In  citing  the  absence  of  a  workable  evac- 
uation plan  in  the  U.S..  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  should  Inaugurate  such  a  plan 
ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  a  federal  order  to 
evacuate  our  population  during  a  period  of 
crisis  could  very  well  serve  to  escalate  the 
crisis  rather  than  diminish  it.  Also,  as  the 
Soviets  themselves  recognize,  an  evacuation 
policy  has  a  greater  chance  of  success  In  the 
USSR,  where  there  Is  a  well  established 
tradition  of  public  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tives of  a  strong  central  government  and  a 
distinct  separation  of  cities  (In  contrast  to 
the  megalopolises  of  the  U.S.).  And.  finally, 
as  the  Soviets  again  correctly  surmise,  they 
could  evacuate  their  population  with  reason- 
able confidence  that  we  would  not  attack 
them  unless  we  wer*  ourselves  attacked. 
Thus.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  U.S.  for  de- 
emphasizing  evacuation  as  a  civil  defense 
policy.  I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  suc- 
cessfiil  evacuation  of  Soviet  cities  during  a 
period  of  escalating  international  crisis  could 
give  the  U.S.S.R.  a  decided  strategic  advan- 
tage over  us.  It  would  degrade  our  deterrence 
capability,  take  the  teeth  out  of  McNamara's 
policy  of  assured  destruction,  and  offset  the 
strategic  balance  by  substantially  reducing 
the  number  of  Soviet  urban  casualties  in  a 
countervalue  attack.  However,  the  only  an- 
swer today  to  a  successful  Soviet  evacuation 
might  be  a  return  to  our  pre- 1968  evacuation 
policy,  even  with  all  the  Inefficiency  and  con- 
fusion sm  actual  evacuation  would  entail. 

ROUGH    ESTIMATES    OF    CERTAIN.    SPECIFIC 

sovirr  CIVIL  defense  costs 
While  figures  on  the  cost  of  the  Soviet 
civil  defense  program  are  not  available,  it  is 
possible  to  make  some  very  rough  estimates 
of  annual  expenditures  for  osrtaln  speolflo 
dvU  defease  aoUvltles,  which  we  know  exlM, 
and  to  extrapolate  the  cost  from  that  oX  the 
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same  civil  defense  activity  were  we  to  In- 
augurate it  in  the  U.S.  Let  us  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  cost  of  civil  defense  instruction  of 
the  population.  As  we  have  already  noted 
from  Mr.  Romm's  testimony,  over  100  mil- 
lion Russians  have  received  intensive  civil 
defense  training.  We  also  know  that  the 
present  civil  defense  training  course  for 
adults  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  twenty-one 
hours,  while  school  children  receive  eighty 
hours  of  civil  defense  instruction  by  the  time 
they  complete  the  ninth  grade. 

Keeping  these  figures  In  mlhd,  let  us  con- 
sider the  cost  of  training  85  million  Ameii- 
oans — the  equivalent  of  100  million  Rus- 
sians— in  olvll  defense.  If  we  allow  $1  per 
hour  per  person  for  a  21 -hour  program  of 
Instruction,  the  cost  to  our  national  economy 
would  be  about  $1.7  billion  (to  the  Soviet 
economy,  over  $2  billion),  a  figure  which  Is 
more  than  our  total  national  allocations  for 
civil  defense  for  the  past  eight  years.  And 
this  does  not  include  the  ooet  of  training  the 
Instructors,  who,  in  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ceive 35  hours  of  special  instruotion  for  dvll 
defense  teachers.**  Nor  does  it  include  teach- 
ing materials,  such  as  slides,  posters,  and 
textbooks;  nor  equipment,  such  as  gas  masks 
and  flrst-aid  kits.  Also,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  instructing  the  population  Is  but 
one  aspect  of  civil  defense. 

Again  we  know  from  Mr.  Romm's  testimony 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  "heavy  military 
organization  from  the  top  right  down  to 
the  bottom"  **  specifically  to  assist  the  civil- 
ian civil  defense  organization.  The  civil  de- 
fense military  organization  Is  headed  by  V.  I. 
Chuykov,  a  full  fledged  Marshal,  and  senior 
colonels  are  located  in  small  political  juris- 
dictions (equivalent  to  o*ir  cities  and  states) , 
where  they  head  up  unite  of  civil  defense 
which  consist  principally  of  military  people. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  several  schools  to  train 
these  people.  One  is  the  two-year  Moscow 
military  civil  defense  academy  established  in 
March  1967  to  train  junior  officers  in  civil 
defense.*'-*"  The  costs  for  operating  this 
academy  and  maintaining  the  dvll  defense 
military  units  are  difficult  to  determine,  but 
undoubtedly  are  considerable. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  costs  for  urban 
blast  shelters,  which  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
vided, at  least  in  some  degree,  for  essential 
workers  In  vital  Industries.  And.  of  course, 
there  are  expenses  connected  with  the  elab- 
orate plans  theft  the  Soviets  have  for  evacuat- 
ing the  bulk  of  population,  all  people  who 
are  non-essential  to  vital  industries,**  to  the 
countryside. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  CERTAIN  BOVIKr  AND  VJB. 
'  ClVn,    DEFENSE    EXPENDITURES 

We  have  estimated  the  oost  ot  inatrufcting 
100  million  Soviet  dtlzens  in  dvll  defense 
to  be  about  $2  billion.  It  Is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  ttme  period  over  which  this  In- 
struction has  taken  place,  as  we  know  that 
the  trusty  to  provide  a  fWrly  recent  one.*" 
However,  even  if". we  should  say  that  this 
training  took  place  over  the  past  six  years, 
the  total  federal  allocation  in  the  U.S.  tat 
all  clvU  defense  activities  during  this  same 
time  period — $673.7  million — would  r^re- 
sent  28.7%  of  the  amount  spent  by  the  So- 
viets on  one  single  aq>eot  of  their  program: 
educating  the  public  -  ; 

We  have  yei.  to  mention  the  cost  of  the 
U.S.  instruction  program.  Of  the  total  fed- 
eral allocation  fcH*  civil  defense  over  the  pest 
six  yean,  $573.7  million,  the  smount  spent 
on  educating  and  training  activities  was 
$63.7  million."  Thus,  the  budgetary  allooa- 
tiOB  for  all  education  and  training  actlvltlea 
over  the  past  six  years  In  the  U.S.  has  aver- 
aged $10.6  million  a  year,  or  11.1%  a  year 
of  th«  totaj'  authorised  outlay  for  dvll  de- 
fense over  this  period  (2) .«» If  we  were  to  use 
.  this  peiventage  to  extrapolate  the  total  cot 
of  the  Soviet  program  over  the  past  six  years, 
we  would  arrive  at  the  staggering  figure  of 
$18  billion,  or  $3  billion  a  year.  Kven  It  we 
were  to  raise  the  percentage  of  the  Soviet 


dvll  defense  outlay  for  education  to  33^  %. 
we  would  still  arrive  at  a  figure  of  $6  billion, 
or  approximately  $1  billion  a  year.  Tbus,  we 
can  say  witb  some  degree  ai  certainty  that 
the  annual  SovlK  budget  for  dvll  defense 
lies  somewhere  between  $1  and  $3  billion. 
Or.  put  another  way,  the  Soviets  spend  one 
to  three  times  more  on  dvll  defense  In  one 
year  that  the  total  amount  allocated  by  the 
U.S.  federal  government  for  dvll  defense  In 
eight  years.  For  a  country  only  15%  larger 
than  ours  to  spend  over  ten  tlmee  more 
than  ours  on  dvll  defense  points  to  a  seri- 
ousness of  interest  an  order  of  magnitude 
greater  them  otirs. 

SOVIETS  RECOGNIZE  NEED  FOR  BLAST  PROTECTION 

Thus,  the  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  U.S.. 
provides  comptilsory  and  nationwide  dvll 
defense  instruction  for  its  population  But 
the  differences  between  the  two  programs  do 
not  end  here:  there  is  also  an  essential  differ- 
ence In  phUosophy  over  the  importance  of 
blast  protection.  "IW  Soviets  recognize  the 
need  for  affording/protection  from  the  blast 
effects  of  nudeair  weapons  to  people  in  cities 
and  have  provided  such  protection  in  all 
cities  with  subways.  The  Moscow  subway  sys- 
tem, for  example,  extends  for  over  seventy- 
five  miles  and  has  more  than  eighty  stations. 
U.S.  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  at- 
tested to  the  depth  of  this  subway  and  to 
the  presence  of  both  heavy  Wast  doors  in 
the  stations  and  high-speed  escalators,  which 
convey  passengers  down  Into  them.  Nor  U 
Moscow  the  only  dty  with  subways  equipped 
with  blast  doors.  Again  U.S.  visitors  have 
observed  similar  protective  facilities  In  both 
Leningrad  and  Kiev.  Baki  and  TbUUi  also 
have  subways,  and  new  ones  are  being  estab- 
lished in  lYwhkent  and  Kharkov.  That  aU 
seven  systems  are  designed' for  blast  protec- 
tion is  substantiated  by  a  recent  Russian 
television  scenario  on  "Reliable  Means  of 
Protection."  This  scenario,  which  includes 
shots  froan  a  film  of  a  subway,  has  the  ac- 
companying script:  "These  structures  can 
protect  a  person  from  blast  waves,  light  ra- 
diation and  radioactive  contamination.  Here 
you  see  the  subway.  In  dties  which  have 
one  the  residents  wlU  always  find  protectlcai 
In  it."  " 

PROTECTION  IN  UNITED  STATES  LTMITIS  TO 
FALLOUT 

MeanwhUe.  since  1958,  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  has  been  to  focus  exclusively  on  fallout 
protection.  Thus,  there  has  been  no  emphasis 
even  on  using  preferentially  those  faUout 
shelters  that  aCor^  some  measure  of  blast 
protection.  This  policy  has  led.*  for  example, 
to  the  identification  of  10  million  fallout 
shelter  spaces  In  Manhattan  (much  more 
than  the  peak  population  of  the  island)  with 
no  preferential  selection  of  those  shelters 
for  public  use  which  might  offer  protection 
iroBX  blast  as  well  as  fallout. 

SOVUrs   STRESS   FALLOUT   PROTECTION   IN   RtTRAL 
AREAS 

While  the  Soviets  recognize  the  need  for 
blast  protection  in  cities,  they  emphasize 
protection  against  fallout  in  the  country. 
Thus,  there  are  explicit  manuals  with  detailed 
Instrticttons  both  on  erecting  hasty  shelters 
out  of  materials  at  hand  and  on  converting 
vegetable  bins,  cellars  and  basements  and 
silage  pits  to  fallout  shelters."  Village  dweU- 
ers  are  gjven  blueprints  and  alloted  bricks  » 
for  strehgthenlng  these  fadUties.=*  Since  the 
centerpiece  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  pro- 
gram is  to  evacuate  all  nonessential  urban 
dwellers  to  rural  areas,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  they  stress  increasing  the  fallout  facll- 
Ities-ln  the  country."" 

U.S.     DISCONTINUES    RURAL    SHELTER 
DEVXIiOPMENT    PROGRAM 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Civil  Defense, 
which  appropriated  funds  to  four  agricul- 
tural engineers  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
for  a  minimal  "Rural  Shelter  Development 
I'rogram."  brought  this  program  to  a  does  on 
Decembers!,  1969. 


summary:      TBS.      THE      SOVIET     CIVIL      DEFENSE 
PROGRAM    IB    INDEED    MUCH    BglTEH    THAN    OURS 

Coming  back  to  our  original  question — Is 
the  Soviet  dvll  defense  really  better  than 
ours?  We  have  no  choice  but  to  answer  In 
the  affirmative.  That  the  Soviets  take  civil 
defense  more  seriously  than  we  do  and  are 
Instituting  it  much  more  effectively  than  we 
are  is  evident  In  these  facts  which  we  have 
considered: 

( 1 )  Instruction  of  Soviet  school  children  is 
nationwide,  compulsory  and  directed;  in- 
struction of  UjS.  school  children  is  spotty, 
voluntary,  undirected. 

(2)  Direction  of  public  attention  toward 
dvU  defense  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  api>arent 
in  the  Increased  use  of  all  press  media  for 
dvll  defense  purposes  over  the  past  three 
years;  direction  of  public  attention  away 
from  civil  defense  in  the  UJS.  is  apparent 
In  the  virtual  disappearance  of  any  mention 
of  civil  defense  from  all  news  media  during 
the  same  period. 

(3)  Party  and  government  have  Issued 
mandates  for  strengthening  dvll  defense  In 
the  past  three  years  and  have  funded  a 
greeUy  extended  program,  of  which  one 
aspect  alone,  public  Instruction,  has  cost 
about  $2  blUlon;  U.S.  grovernment  has  de- 
creased total  appropriations  for  dvll  defense 
from  $105.1  million  to  $68.1  million  over  the 
same  period  of  time,  Its  eight-year  total  for 
civil  defense  allocations  coming  to  lees  than 
the  Soviet  expenditure  for  instructing  their 
population. 

(4)  Soviet  policy  is  to  recognize  the  need 
for  blast  protection  and  to  provide  it,  for 
example.  In  seven  urban  subway  systems; 
U.S.  policy  is  to  focus,  exclusively  on  fallout 
protection  with  no  provision  for  preferential 
use  of  shelters  which  offer  some  degree  of 
blast  protection. 

(5)  Soviets  stress  Jallout  protection  in 
rural  areas  and  provide  free  blueprints  and 
materials  to  farmers  and  villagers;  the  U^S. 
brought  Its  extremely  small  Rural  Shelter 
Development  Program  to  a  dose  at  the  end 
of  1969. 
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^'  As  given  by  Miss  Bette  E.  Funn.  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  in  the  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  National  Office  of  Civil 
Defense. 

^  Plotted  from  information  given  by  Miss 
Funn.  (See  reference  51.) 

^'  Kotlukov,  p.  47. 

"  L.  Gorshdov,  "Vegetable  Storage  Bins  as 
Shelters,"  Voyennyye  Znaniya  (Military 
Knowledge),  No.  4  (Moscow,  April  1967). 

^  V.  Morozov,  "Civil  Defense  In  Rural 
Areas  (originally  entitled  "A  Primary  Con- 
cern") ,  Voyennyye  Znaniya  (Military  Knowl- 
edge). No.  3  (Moscow,  1968) . 

*>  A.  D.  Gorchakov,  Yu.  A.  Zhukov.  L.  I. 
Koshelve,  N.  A.  Rossal  and  A.  A.  Khomko, 
Simple  Shelters  for  Protection  Against  Weap- 
ons of  Mass  Destruction,  State  Publishing 
House  on  Literature  on  Construction  and 
Architecture  (Moscow,  1964). 

^"  B.  Morkovkln,  Civil  Defense  in  the  Coun- 
tryside (Moscow,  1964). 

^  A.  P.  Durlkov  and  V,  I.  Chumakov,  Pro- 
tecting  the  Rural  Population  Against  Radio- 
active Contamination,  Publishing  House  for 
Agricultural  Literature  (Moscow,  1963). 

CrviL  Defense?  It's  the  Nation's  No.  1  Joke 
(EDrroR's  Note. — Armageddon  could  come 
today,  tomorrow,  next  week.  Or  maybe  never. 
Better  never,  -for  the  United  States  lies 
shockingly  naked  against  a  doom  only  30 
minutes  away.  You  may  think  civil  defense 
has  prepared  for  the  holocaust,  but  in  fact 
the  nation  yearly  spends  but  the  cost  of  a 
hamburger  on  your  protection  arid  the  price 
of  such  terrifying  unpreparedness  could  be  at 
least  33  million  lives.  That's  33  million.) 

(By  John  T.  Wheeler) 

Washington. — If  It  finally  came  tomor- 
row— Earth's  first  and  probably  last  atomic 
war — almost  half  of  America's  200  mUUon 
people  would  die.  Period.  No  way  to  save 
them. 

An  estimated  33  million  more  would  also 
die.  Needlessly.  There  is  a  way  to  save  them, 
but  It  hasn't  been  done. 

Those  are  the  hard  figures,  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense,  entrusted  with  overseeing 
sheltering  of  the  nation's  citizens  for  The 
Bomb.  About  35  cents  a  year  per  person  Is 
being  3p>ent  toward  that  end. 

"You  can't  buy  a  hamburger  for  that  In 
a  lot  of  places,"  one  federal  expert  said. 
"You  sure  can't  buy  much  survival  Insur- 
ance." 

A  proper,  full-scale  shelter  program  could 
save  48  million  American  lives  by  CD  esti- 
mates. That  same  estimate  says  present 
shelter  programs  would  save  only  15  million 
of  these.  Thus  the  cruel  arithmetic:  33  mll- 
lon  wasted  lives. 


An  angry  rjidweet  CD  official  called  such 
unpreparedness  "criminal  negligence." 

John  E.  Davis,  nationAl  CD  head,  concedes 
the  American  public  is  ix>orly  protected  and 
that  in  some  cases  local  civil  defense  is  prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  that  reached 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  smaU  towns 
to  Washington  and  New  York  showed: 

There  are  stocked  public  shelters  for  only 
61  million  Americans. 

Shelters  are  oonoeivtrated  in  cities,  almost 
certain  to  feel  the  leveling  cataclysm  of 
bomb  blast,  while  there  is  a  deficit  In  pro- 
tective shelters  in  outlying  areas  where  fall- 
out but  not  blast  can  be  expected. 

Some  federaUy  approved  shelters  do  not 
meet  federal  minimum  standards  for  protec- 
tion. 

Many  shelters  are  so  poorly  marked  a  sud- 
den attack  could  leave  mllUons  perplexed, 
perhaps  fatally  so,  as  to  where  they  should 
hide. 

Trained  shelter  managers  and  radiological 
monitors  are  not  assigned  specific  shelters  In 
most  cases,  lea\'lng  those  in  shelters  to  sur- 
vive on  their  ovra. 

Water  barrels  have  not  been  flUed  In  many 
shelters. 

Radiation  monitoring  equipment  Is  some- 
times not  In  place,  or  without  batteries,  or 
not  working. 

Although  Omaha  ClvU  Defense  Director 
William  Noyes'  judgment  that  American  civil 
defense  amounts  to  "criminal  negligence" 
was  one  of  the  most  forceful  condemnations 
of  the  present  program,  officials  at  the  grass 
roots  also  were  condemnatory.  Given  the 
present  program,  various  officials  predicted 
"pandemonium,"  "a  complete  breakdown," 
"looting  and  panic  on  a  massive  scale"  and 
"totally  unnecess^y  deaths." 

A  Pentagon  official  called  the  national  pro- 
gram "an  absolute  farce  based  on  hope — no, 
make  that  emotion — not  reason." 

One  reason  advanced  for  America's  unpre- 
paredness Is  that  a  fuHy  effective  civil  defense 
program  would  "provoke"  the  Soviet  Union 
by  upsettlrig  the  implied  balance  of  death 
between  the  two  superpowers — both  would 
suffer  great  civilian  losses  In  the  event  of 
nuclear  war.  But  similar  arguments  have , 
been  advanced  against  the  Safeguard  anti- 
missile program,  the  Installation  of  which  is 
under  way. 

Federal  officials  say  a  great  deal  more  could 
be  done  under  the  present  budget  If  state  and 
local  officials  would  organize  properly.  Top 
federal  officials.  Including  Davis,  contend 
that  Congress  under  no  present  circum- 
stances would  boost  the  federal  budget  of 
$69  million. 

Local  officials  say  there  Is  no  way  to  orga- 
nize given  present  public  apathy  and  that 
only  strong  federal  leadership.  Including  the 
full  infiuence  of  the" President,  can  lead  to 
anything  approaching  the  longtime  federal 
goal  of  a  ful^  fallout  shelter  program  for 
the  United  States. 

CD  estimates  65  million  Americans  live  In 
remote  enough  areas  to  survive  In  any  event 
a  hypKJthetlcal  full  attack. 

A  federal  report  shows  8  p*r  cent  of  the 
buildings  marked  as  shelter  sites  do  not  have 
any  supplies — food,  water,  medical  supplies 
and  Instruments  to  determine  how  much 
radiation  Js  building  within  the  shelter  and 
when  It  Is  again  safe  to  go  outside. 

Some  of  the  stocked  shelters  are  not 
marked,  making  them  In  fact  private  sanc- 
tuaries financed  by  the  federal  government 
contrary  to  regulations 

Federal  officials  concede  the  greatest  single 
weakness  In  the  shelter  program  is  In  out- 
lying areas  where  survival  would  be  most 
likely,  but  where  the  number  of  shelter 
spaces  per  1,000  persons  drop  to  as  little  as 
one-tenth  of  what  can  be  found  In  the 
urban  buUseyes. 

In  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  clvU  de- 
fense shield  Is  more  like  a  fishnet.  An  Atomic 
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Energy  Commission  source  said  these  areas 
are  so  underprotected  they  virtually  swe 
written  off  In  case  of  attack. 

Even  finding  and  utilizing  those  61  million 
stocked  shelter  spaces  poses  serious  problems. 

The  sign  msu-klng  the  building  partlaUy 
occupied  by  New  York's  Civil  Defense  head- 
quarters, for  Instance,  Is  halfway  down  the 
bl(x;k  between  a  Jewelry  and  a  women's  ap- 
parel shop.  There  Is  no  sign  inside  the  build- 
ing pointing  the  way  to  shelter  or  telling 
how  many  could  reasonably  survive  there. 

Throughout  most  of  the  nation  there  are 
no  maps  prepared  and  published  locally  giv- 
ing the  location  of  fallout  shelters  or  assign- 
ing persons  to  specific  areas  to  Insure  that 
some  buildings  are  not  dangerously  over- 
crowded while  others  are  partially  empty. 

Federal  literature  shows  Washington  with 
spaces  equal  to  nearly  600  per  cent  of  the 
capital's  population.  District  of  Coliunbla 
officials  say  that  while  this  Is  the  number 
of  potential  shelter  spaces  that  were  identi- 
fied, present  spaces  with  emergency  stocks 
cover  only  half  the  capital's  daytime  popula- 
tion of  1.4  mlUion. 

Spot  checks  turned  up  school  buildings, 
federal  buildings  and  other  structures — even 
the  main  fallout  shelter  at  Strategic  Air 
Command's  Omaha  headquarters — that  were 
approved  but  do  not  meet  federal  mliUmuin 
standards. 

Gamma  radlon.  from  radloactlvely  hot  par- 
ticles that  are  In  effect  miniature  X-ray 
machines,  would  be  the  chief  nuclear  killer 
outside  the  blast  areas. 

But  discussions  with  local  officials  showed 
they  either  were  unaware  of  the  problem  or, 
if  they  realized  It,  had  neither  sand  nor 
bags  to  correct  the  situation.  At  SAC  head- 
quarters, where  perhaps  100,000  or  more  sand- 
bags are  needed,  the  clvU  defense  officer 
Everette  HUfiker,  a  former  assistant  fire  chief 
and  a  civilian,  agreed  he  did  not  have  more 
than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  needed 
sand  or  loose  earth. 

He  said  he  could  not  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  sandbags  on  hand  because  so  many 
had  been  used  In  the  past  during  local  flood- 
ing. He  said  he  had  never  calculated  how 
many  sandbags  actually  would  lae  needed, 
but  said  he  was  certain  the  Job  could  be 
done  in  six  hours.  Washington's  planning 
provides  only  30  minutes  to  get  into  shelters 
and  button  uf)on  against  fallout. 

A  SAC  spokesman  assumed  SAC  bases  would 
be  attacked  Immediately  In  any  nuclear  war 
and  destroyed. 

But  one  of  the  command's  civil  defense 
officials  stationed  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base 
said,  "I  can't  see  why  an  enemy  would  bother 
wasting  a  missile  an  this  place.  We  don't  have 
any  attack  craft  here  or  missiles." 

The  theme  was  one  heard  rei>eatedly  in 
talks  with  civil  defense  officials  in  areas  which 
Pentagon  sources  say  can  expect  to  be  hit 
not  by  one  bomb  but  by  many. 

Carmine  G.  Novls,  head  of  New  York  City's 
civil  defense:  "There  Is  no  reason  to  destroy 
us.  I  8i£sume  New  York  will  not  be  hit." 

Charles  Willowby  of  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo.'s  civil  defense  office:  "I  don't  think  It 
would  be  logical  to  hit  us.  NORAD — North 
American  Air  Defense  Command — will  al- 
ready have  given  the  warning."  NORAD  is 
centered  one-third  of  a  mile  Inside  a  moun- 
tain because  It  Is  one  of  the  prlmcst  of  prime 
targets. 

Melvln  M.  McBridge,  deputy  director  of 
Washington's  civil  defense:  "We  don't  plan  on 
Washington  being  hit.  Why  would  they  bomb 
us  anyway-?  The  President  and  other  key  lead- 
ers would  be  safely  out  of  the  city." 

A  far  different  view  was  expressed  In  Call- 
forrUa  where  a  senior  state  official  said,  "The 
Russian  targeting  concept  Is  to  attack  the 
cities  and  carry  out  massive  destruction.  We 
consider  San  FVanclsco  and  Los  Angeles  to  be 
prime  targets." 

A  keystone  to  American  civil  defense  Is 
thn  It  Is  a  civilian  show  and  that  Washing- 


ton can  set  standards,  give  leadership  and 
provide  some  of  the  money,  but  that  state 
and  local  agencies  are  individual  powers  unto 
themselves.  Because  of  this  national  director 
Davis  said,  he  can  do  nothing  to  force  local 
organizations  to  come  up  to  par  or  even  to 
determine  if  they  are  operating  at  all.  He 
said  the  present  budget  does  not  Include 
enough  money  to  finance  federal  checks  of 
state  and  local  organi2uitlons. 

But  last  month  Defense  Secretary  Mslvln 
Laird  did  ask  Congress  in  a  message  to  ap- 
propriate H.5  million  for  Incentive  payments 
to  builders  to  Include  shelter  areas  in  new 
construction  of  schools,  office  buildings  and 
the  like. 

He  also  requested  $2  million  to  construct 
an  improved  prototype  radio  warning  system 
to  serve  tha  mid-Atlantic  coast. 

Near  the -bottom  of  the  chain  of  command 
in  the  suburbs  and  less  populated  areas  Is 
Just  where  the  lack  of  effective  command 
organization  is  most  obvious. 

Local  directors  In  these  areas,  if  paid  at  all, 
usually  are  part-time.  There  are  no  hard 
and  fast  requirements  demanding  that  direc- 
tors demonstrate  leadership  or  managerial 
skills  Many  are  retired  men  and  women 
s. eking  to  supplement  retirement  benefits. 

Some  say  they  took  the  Job  because  they 
liked  the  dignity  of  having  a  title.  Some  Just 
wound  up  in  control  because  no  one  else 
wanted  the  Job. 

Prance^  Helman,  66,  says  that  Is  the  way 
she  got  her  Job  as  Indiana  County,  Pa., 
director.  Indiana,  the  county  seat.  Is  about 
50  miles  downvrind  of  Pittsburgh,  an  indus- 
trial center  which  Is  considered  a  certain 
target. 

The  blast,  heat  and  alpha  and  beta  radia- 
tion particles  which  would  make  Pittsburgh 
a  wasteland  probably  would  not  affect 
Indiana  County  much.  Gamma  radiation 
from  fallout  almost  certainly  would  Inundate 
It. 

Mrs.  Helman  says  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  county's  residents  could  expect  to  find  a 
stocked  pubUc  shelter.  She  says  arthritis  in 
her  knees  and  ankles  inhibit  her  efforts  to 
drum  up  enthusiasm  for  civil  defense  or  find 
more  shelter  space. 

She  added  there  Is  no  nuclear  disaster 
plan  for  her  county  since  city  and  county 
officials  have  not  Joined  In  working  one  out. 
This  was  a  commonly  heard  complaint  from 
civil  defense  officials  across  the  country. 

Mrs.  Helman  and  other  officials  up  to  direc- 
tor Davis  in  Washington  said  the  trend  In 
the  civil  defense  program's  effectiveness 
could  be  traced  upward  from  about  the  time 
of  the  Berlin  crisis  In  1961  to  a  peak  during 
and  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962 
when  federal  outlays  peaked  at  $295  million. 
The  graphs  have  turned  down  since. 

For  those  civilians  who  do  reach  stocked 
shelters,  the  potential  for  chaos  is  great. 
Many  civil  defense  officials  say  they  fear 
Uvlng  will  degenerate  quickly  to  the  fang 
and  claw  level.  For  however  weak  organiza- 
tion and  command  authority  are  at  the  local 
level.  In  many  and  probably  most  shelters 
it  will  be  nonexistent. 

More  than  120,000  shelter  managers  and 
radiological  Instrument  technicians  have 
been  trained  under  civil  defense.  But  most 
had  their  last  contact  with  the  program  five 
or  six  years  ago.  When  Interviewed,  several 
expressed  surprise  they  were  stUl  consi- 
dered part  of  civil  defense. 

One.  Jack  Clagett  of  Loveland,  Oolol, 
said  he  had  not  heard  from  clvU  defense  for 
five  years  and  woiUd  caU  the  local  director 
to  say  he  should  not  be  counted  on  In  an 
emergency  because  he  was  too  rusty. 

Although  shelter  managers  have  no  legal 
authority  to  take  command  of  a  shelter,' 
they  are  exp>ected  to  do  so,  somehow  lix^Kis- 
Ing  their  authority  by  force  of  will  and  per- 
sonality. They  are  armed  only  with  .^Uet 
Identification  cards  some  say  they  have  lost 
or  never  had. 

Many  designated  shelter  managers,  some 


with  none  or  as  little  as  two  hours  training, 
are  not  assigned  specific  buildings.  If  they 
are,  they  usually  are  part  of  the  Janitorial 
force. 

District  of  Columbia  officials  say  they  be- 
lieve the  problem  can  be  overcome  by  the 
shelterees  picking  one  of  their  own  as  shel- 
ter manager.  He  In  turn  would  appoint  aides 
and  deputies.  Such  so-called  "emergent 
leadership"  is  part  of  the  national  program. 

District  officials  say  since  their  clvU  de- 
fense stores  commonly  are  kept  under  lock 
and  key  to  prevent  pUferage,  It  would  be  up 
to  those  In  the  shelter  to  organize  search 
parties  for  the  goods.  In  Washington,  some 
stores  are  kept  behind  heavy  steel  doors 
and  In  most  cases  the  doors,  steel  or  not, 
are  not  marked  as  the  entrance  to  survival 
supplies.  Keys  for  the  Aootb  often  are  kept 
by  the  Janitorial  forces  and  there  is  no 
way,  officials  said,  to  Instu-e  they  would  be 
available  In  an  emergency. 

With  the  supplies  are  manuals  that  teU 
v;hat  the  shelter  manager  and  his  men 
must  do  right  down  to  fairly  voluminous 
paper  work.  The  more  than  6(X)  pages  are 
designed.  -  federal  officials  say,  so  the 
"emergent  leaders"  throughout  the  country 
can   train   taemselves  If  necessary. 

Some  of  'the  Instructions,  particularly 
those  covering  operation  of  the  radiological 
equipment,  is  both  highly  technical  and  ob- 
scure. Some  are  not.  One  section  advises: 
"In  the  absence  of  a  trained  medical  per- 
son, be  prepared  to  determine  that  a  death 
has  occurred.  Early  indications  are  the  ab- 
sence of  heart  beat,  pulse  or  breathing. 

In  New  York,  the  head  of  civil  defense 
said  he  did  not  know  how  many  shelter 
managers  had  been  trained.  He  said  the 
city  could  count  on  the  police  to  run  shel- 
ters since  they  were  under  orders  to  guide 
people  to  safety  and  then  go  In  them- 
selves. 

A  police  department  official,  however,  said 
patrolmen  were  not  assigned  specific  shel- 
ters and  probably  had  no  better  idea  where 
they  were  than  the  public.  He  said  If  there 
were  enough  time,  probably  a  day  or  more, 
assignments  would  be  made. 

For  those  who  get  to  a  stocked  shelter, 
this  Is  what  they  wlU  find  If  all  the  stores 
are  there:  fortified  biscuits  and  candy, 
enough  for  1,000  calories  per  person  per  day 
for  two  weeks:  enough  water  for  a  quart 
p>er  person  per  day:  chemical  toilets;  medi- 
cal supplies  of  the  home  medicine  chest  va- 
riety, and  radiological  monitoring  equip- 
ment. 

But  radiological  monitoring  ecjulpment 
sometimes  Is  at  the  homes  of  those  trained 
years  ago  to  operate  It. 

Quite  often,  water  barrels  are  not  filled 
because  they  might  collapse  fioors. 

Those  In  charge  at  all  levels  say  their 
major  hope  Is  that  there  would  be  an  esca- 
lation of  tensions  over  days,  weeks  and  per- 
hars  months  before  any  nuclear  attack. 
They  ?ald  this  period  would  stir  local  agen- 
cies to  rectify  any  deficiencies. 

However,  Federal  officials  conceded  that 
no  official  warning  would  be  passed  down  to 
the  civilian  population  until  enemy  mlEsUes 
actually  were  In  the  air.  They  added  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis  could  very  well  be 
played  down  to  forestall  panic. 

Ordering  shelters  readied,  much  less  di- 
recting ijeople  to  get  In  them,  could  be  In- 
terpreted by  a  potential  enemy  as  proof  that 
the  United  States  planned  to  shoot  first. 
Washington  officials  said. 

In  federal  civil  defense  planning,  a  num- 
ber of  assumptions  are  made  about  the  after- 
math of  a  nucelar  attack.  One  Is  that  there 
win  be  no  breakdown  in  electric  power,  an 
assumption  the  znlUtary  considers  luireallstlc. 
No  auxiliary  power  generators  are  provided 
for  federal  shelters  and  flashlights  and  can- 
dles are  not  part,  of  the  federal  stores.  In 
shelters  with  little  or  no  lighting,  the  shelter 
manager's  guide  suggests,  tensions  can  be 
eased  by  singing,  story  telling  and  resting. 
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In  a  large  percentage  of  buildings,  espe- 
cially In  the  Northeast,  shelters  are  located 
In  sub-basements  which  depend  on  electri- 
cally powered  ventilation. 

Another  assumption  Is  that  one  or  more 
persons  will  have  the  presence  of  mind  to 
bring  a  portable  radio  with  them  to  the  shel- 
ter. None  is  provided.  Washington  officials 
hope  to  have  a  crash  coilrse  for  shelter  man- 
agers via  radio  after  an  attack. 

But  nuclear  explosions  Include  powerful 
current  surges  which  can  destroy  telephone, 
radio  and  other  electrical  equipment. 

During  the  winter  the  likelihood  of  shel- 
ters freezing  is  high,  again  particularly  In 
the  Northeast.  Federal  officials  say  there  are 
no  plans  to  put  blankets  Into  shelters.  Asked 
why,  one  said,  "People  are  supposed  to  know 
that  they  should  take  them  to  the  shelter." 
Asked  about  the  office  Worker  caught  at  his 
desk,  the  official  paused  and  said:  "A  good 
point." 

Money  Is  the  real  problem  not  only  with 
blankets  but  with  the  narrow  supply  of  medi- 
cal supplies  available.  They  could  neither 
take  care  of  a  serious  casualty  nor  many  with 
moderate  injuries. 

Another  reason  for  restricted  medical  sup- 
plies: About  1,400  caches  were  broken  into 
in  Washington  alone  the  last  year,  mostly 
to  get  the  medical  klta'  limited  supply  of 
barbiturates. 

A  two-term  governor  from  North  Dakota, 
Davis  said  the  present  effort  Is  "just  a^ hold- 
ing  operation,  a  minimum  program." 

Davis  forcefully  argues  that  much  can  be 
done  even  within  the  present  budget  if  only 
state  and  local  offices  would  tighten  up  their 
operations. 

Noyes.  whose  reputation  as  the  tough,  ag- 
gressive head  of  civil  defense  in  Omaha  has 
reached  Washington,  sees  It  another  way. 

"What  must  be  done?  The  top  leaders  of 
the  country.  Including  the  President,  must 
tell  the  truth  forcefully  about  civil  defense. 
That  would  mobilize  the  people  behind  a 
viable  program. 

The  request  for  strong  national  leader- 
ship was  one  heard  repeatedly  In  talks  with 
local  civil  defense  officials. 

Can  more  be  done  fairly  cheaply? 

State  and  local  authorities  almost  Inevi- 
tably replied.  "Yea." 

Increase  CD  expenditure  up  to  70  cents 
per  person  annually.  Switzerland  spends 
95.69  per  person  on  civil  defense.  Sweden 
about  93.40. 

Spend  proportionately  In  the  big  cities  in 
favor  of  areas  less  likely  to  be  bombed. 

Reduce  the  SO-space  minimum  for  fed- 
erally stocked  shelters. 

Upgrade  local  directors. 

Show  movies  that  portray  the  death  and 
destruction  caused   by  nuclear  weapons. 

A  Strategic  Air  Command  spokesman  said 
SAC  has  an  unclassified  film  showing  In 
stark  brutality  the  effects  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions. He  said  the  Defense  Department  has 
ordered  the  film  not  shown  to  the  public  for 
fear  of  causing  p«uilc. 

Pull-scale,  community-wide  tests  that 
would  actually  send  people  into  shelters. 

In  Russia,  civil  defense  training  for  civil- 
ians is  compulsory  and  extensive  and  in- 
cludes sections  on  bacteriological  and  chem- 
ical warfare,  something  Ignored  by  the  U.S. 
program.  Moscow  has  instituted  an  active 
shelter-blftlding  program;  the  United  States 
has  none.  Russian  civil  defense  is  headed  by 
an  anq^  marshal  and  Is  heavily  laced  with 
mllltU7  men  in  command  positions. 

TbjM  are  limited  and  realistic  exercises  at 
the  B>cal  level,  and  .the  public  is  repeatedly 
warned  that  population  centers  are  certain 
to  Be  hit. 

^The  Soviets  claim  to  have  some  blast  shel- 
ters. There  are  none  In  the  United  States. 

What  about  Washington's  plans  for  after 
fallout  ends? 

There  is  a  plan  on  paper  but  not  one  that 
federal,  state  and  local  authorities  are  geared 
to  carry  out  in  an  emergency. 


A  federal  official  who  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem says  Che  chances  of'  chaos  in  the  post- 
attack  period  are  as  high  or  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  shelter  period. 

Again  a  number  of  assumptions  are  made 
that  military  authorities  at  the  Pentagon  say 
probably  are  unrealistic: 

The  prediction  that  rail  and  other  surface 
transport  will  be  reasonably  intact. 

That  post-attack  man  will  be  selfless 
enough  to  part  with  food  and  other  esseiSjaJ 
items  ta  those  less  fortunate  in  other  areas.' 

Although  the  nation  has  great  stores  of 

stjateglc  metals  to  keep' Industry  running  in 

wartime.  It  has  nonfood  stockpiles  strategt- 

csJly  placed  to  In^urp  that  the  men  who  must 

run  the  machines  wUl  survive:   ,. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  charged 
with  somehow  making  the  necessary  food 
available.  ^ 

A  department  source  said  there  was  con- 
cern that  governors,  who  are  supposed  to 
seize  and  control  f ood /yarehouses  In  their 
states,  would  refuse  to  pass  anything  along 
to  areas  In  worse  shape. - 

He  quoted  a  New  York  City  civil  defense 
official  as  saying  all  food  trains  passing 
through  the  metropolitan  area  would  be 
seized  and  held  for  New  Yorkers  regardless 
of  their  destination. 

The  Industrial  East  requires  hundreds  of 
tons  of  food  Imported  daily.  One  agrlciUture 
official  said:  "But  If  the  cities  are,  wiped 
out,  then  that  will  lessen  the  problem." 

The  Pentagon  assumes  major  communica- 
tions, administration  and  Industrial  centers 
will  be  smashed.  A  tremendous  communica- 
tions system  would  be  needed  Just  to  Identify 
bottlenecks  and  the  most  needy  areas. 

Would  the  nation's  telephone  system  sur- 
vive blast  and  |X)wer  surges? 

City  and  county  civil  defense  units  lack 
radios.  It  is  hoped  that  the  nation's  ham  or 
amateur  radio  operators  can  All  the  gap.  But 
there  la  no  detailed  master  plan  for  this. 

Another  major  threat  would  be  from  the 
unburled  dead;  epidemics  so  virulent  and 
widespread  that  millions  who  escaped  death 
during  the  war  could  die  of  Ulness.  Portable 
hospitals  are  stationed  throughout  the  na- 
tion but  there  are  no  stockpiles  of  vaccines 
and  antitoxins  at  the  looal  level. 

A  New  York  official,  when  asked  how  the 
proWem  of  several  million  dead  might  be 
solved  in  his  city,  said:  "Oh,  that's  a  prob- 
lem for  the  Sanitation  Department." 

A  Sanitation  Department  official  said  as 
far  as  he  knew  there  were  no  plans  for  the 
handling  of  masses,  perhaps  millions,  of 
bodies.  "But  it  Is  certainly  something  to 
think  about,"  he  added. 

Tucked  away  with  the  fortified  biscuits, 
empty  and  full  water  barrels,  medical  kits 
and  othM'  gecu'  in  the  shelters  stocked  some 
years  ago  Is  one  box  with  no  material  value 
in  the  game  of  survival.  Its  legend  reads: 

"Shelter  OCDM-Religloufl  Materials,  Scrip- 
tures and  Prayers."  A  federal  official  said  the 
boxes  aren't  being  put  in  the  shelters  any 
more.  Too  bad.  They  may  be  needed. 


THOUGHTS  ON  OUR  NATIONAL 
DRUG  PROBLEM  y 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  now,  drug  abuse  has  been 
spreading  with  pestilential  fury  through 
the  lives  of  active,  healthy,  and  poten- 
tially creative  yoimg  Americans.  Now 
neither  medical  men  nor  lawmakers,  en- 
forcement ofiQcers,  nor  religious  leaders, 
seem  able  to  control  the  resulting  epi- 
demic. But  indeed,  bolh  the  need  for 
dependence  on  drugs  and  the  extent  to 


which  drugs  are  used,  must  soon  be 
limited  if  our  young  people  are  not  to  be 
drained  of  their  vitality  and  their  social 
usefulness. 

As  a  Congressman  and  father  of  five 
children,  three  of  them  college  students, 
I  have  watched  with  growing  concern 
as  our  Nation's  drug  problem  has  in- 
creased over  the  past  few  yeafs.  Drug 
dependence  is  in  itself  now  laijgely  re- 
sponsible for  a  high  percentage  of  the 
crime  in  this  coxmtry — theft,  'assault, 
and  occasionally  murder.  Not  only  does 
society  suffer  from  the  prevalence  of 
drug  abuse,  but  those  who  take  drugs 
are  themselves  subject  to  physical  decay 
and  even  early  and  terrifying  death. 
Myles  J.  Ambrose,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Bureau,  has  estimated  that 
more  Americans  are  being  killed  by  hard 
drugs  every  day  than  are  being  killed  in 
Vietnam. 

According  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States  number  around  250,000,  the  larg- 
est number  in  the  world.  In  Connecticut, 
according  to  the  Drug  Information  Cen- 
ter in  Hartford,  the  number  is  well  in 
excess  of  2,000.  Although  the  91st  Con- 
gress passed  the  Drug  Abuse  and  Edu- 
cation Act  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
facilities  for  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion, misuse  of  narcotic  drugs  is  still  in- 
creasing. One  of  the  greatest  factors 
which  prevents  us  from  making  any  sig- 
nificant headway  against  this  terrible 
social  problem  is  that  a  large  number  of 
veterans  are  returning  from  Vietnam, 
where  hard  drugs  are  easily  accessible. 
Too  many  of  our  soldiers,  while  faced 
with  experiences  which  are  emotion- 
ally disturbing,  succumb  to  the  cheap 
temptation  as  an  escape.  As  Time  mag- 
azine recently  pointed  Out: 

Drugs  are  rapidly  becoming  aa  great  a 
threat  to  American  forces  as  the  enemy. 

But  there  is  a  problem  resulting  from 
these  Army  addicts  which  is  even  more 
serious.  For  when  these  young  men  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  they  find  that 
their  addiction  is  not  so  easily  supported 
here  as  it  was  abroad.  As  soon  as  these 
men  return  home,  they  need  at  lesist 
$30  or  $40  a  dajt  to  maintain  themselves 
on  heroin.  Often  these  unfortunates — 
debilitated  by  their  habit,  are  unable  to 
earn  enough  to  purchase  the  heroin  upon 
which  they  have  become  dei>endent. 
Thus,  they  find  tiiat  they  must  either 
turn  to  theft,  or  they  themselves  must 
become  "pushers,"  and  sell  drugs  to 
others  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  to 
support  their  habit.  In  either  case,  the 
domestic  drug  problem  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  re-entrance  of  addicts  to 
civilian  life.  If  these  men  had  been  prop- 
erly rehabilitated  before  they  returned 
to  the  United  States,  our  domestic  prob- 
lems with  narcotics  and  with  the  crime 
resulting  from  the  demand  for  narcotics, 
would  be  considerably  reduced.  But  since 
there  are  not  adequate  drug  detoxifica- 
tion facilities  available  to  these  men, 
these  former  soldiers,  pathetic  In  their 
dependence,  and  menacing  in  their  de- 
struction of  themselves  and  of  others, 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  people 
at  home.  The  problem  has  ceased  to  be 
the  Army's;  it  has  now  become  the 
country's. 
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On  May  10,  I  introduced  legislation 
that  I  believe  deal£  constructively  with 
the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the  armed 
services.  In  addition  to  providing  for 
comprehensive  treatment-rehabilitation- 
prevention  programs  in  each  of  the 
armed  forces  and  containing  a  uniform 
amnesty-treatment  provision,  the  bill 
states  that  no  member  of  an  armed  force 
who,  during  his  active  duty  is  determined 
to  be  addicted  to  a  narcotic  drug  may  be 
separated  from  service  imtil  such  time 
as  he  is  adjudged  to  be  free  of  any  habit- 
ual dependence  on  drugs.  The  retention 
provision  of  H.R.  8216  is  an  iimovative 
provision  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  has 
been  favorably  received  by  other  M«n- 
bers  and  by  the  press. 

Not  all  of  our  addicts  are  Vietnam 
veterans,  however.  Many  are  young  peo- 
ple, especially  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  25,  who  take  drugs  to  escape  ghetto 
life,  to  "follow  the  crowd,"  or  to  attempt 
to  deal  ^  with  the  problems  of  adoles- 
cence.   ' 

Some  'wish  to  rebel  openly  against  the 
values  of  their  parents— even  to  the  point 
of  their  own  drug-caused  self-destruc- 
tion. 

Although  we  are  all  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems which  drug  abuse  brings  to  society, 
the  most  disturbing  one  is  the  failure  of 
parents,  schools,  enforcement  oflQcers 
and  local.  State  and  Federal  government 
to  deal  successfully  with  a  tripartite 
problem — the  demand  for  drugs,  the  il- 
legal importation  of  them  and  the  illegal 
traffic  in  them  within  our  own  coimtry. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  reduce  the 
drug  supply  is  to  reduce  the  demand,  and 
this  reduction  might  occur  if  only  the 
taking  of  drugs  were  less  "fsishionable" 
than  it  is  now.  Fashion  is  a  tricky  thing — 
^d  is  it  impossible  to  predict  when  one 
fashion  will  die  and  another  replace  it. 
Those  who  now  use  drugs  may  turn  to 
new  and  unusual  religions,  to  health 
foods,  or  organic  gardening,  or  even  to 
some  more  socially  meaningful  activity, 
as  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  they  confront,  and  which  drugs, 
they  believe,  help  them  to  face.  Trans- 
fers of  interest  on  the  part  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple should  not  be  too  quickly  criticized, 
for  although  these  changes  are  some- 
times not  readily  imderstood  by  parents, 
they  are  less  harmful  to  the  health  of  the 
children  and  yoimg  people  than  drugs 
are.  If  such  a  change  in  interest — which 
might  be  Induced  in  a  constructive  wtiy 
by  efforts  on  the  part  of  community  lead- 
ers, family  members,  or  friends,  can  oc- 
cur on  any  significant  scale,  a  solution 
to  the  drug  problem  might  be  effected. 

But  such  a  self-generating  change  Is 
certainly  not  foreseeable  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  nor  are  solutions  to  all  of  the 
international,  domestic,  societal  and 
family  problems  which  may  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  widespread  demand  for  drugs 
on  the  part  of  modem  youth.  And  in  any 
event,  we  have  no  time  to  wait.  The 
demand  for  drugs,  and  the  flood  of  nar- 
cotics through  our  ports  to  meet  that 
demand,  has  become  a  problem  of  inter- 
national ramifications.  And — since  the 
most  dangerous  drugs  are  not  grown  or 
manufactured  in  this  coimtry,  drug 
abuse  is  a  problem  with  significant  im- 
pact upon  American  foreign  policy. 


There  are  two  main  types  of  drugs, 
both  in  plentiful  supply,  that  are  tempt-, 
ing  our  youth  and  causing  the  drug  crisis 
in  our  country  today — ^psychotropics  and 
heroin.  Psychotropic  substances  include 
chemically  produced  stimulants,  depres- 
sants, and  hsdlucinogens:  Ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  and  LSD.  They  can 
bring  about  hallucinations,  and  even  ad- 
diction, and  because  they  are  relatively 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  acquire,  they  are 
in  high  demand. 

At  the  UJJ.  sponsored  Convention  of 
Psychotropic  Substances,  held  in  Vienna 
in  February,  an  international  treaty  for 
control  of  the  production  and  importa- 
tion of  psychotropics  was  signed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  20  of  the  71  countries 
present.  The  treaty  now  awaits  ratifica- 
tion by  40  governments  before  its  provi- 
sions can  be  enforced.  Although  rati- 
fication may  take  some  time,  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  represents  a  significant  in- 
ternational effort  to  limit  the  production 
and  sale  of  psychotropic  substances  to 
medical  and  scientific  purposes. 

Heroin,  the  widely  used  narcotic  which 
undoubtedly  causes  the  most  serious  and 
debilitating  state  of  dependence,  is  a  by- 
product of  opium.  And  opium  is  derived 
from  the  opium  poppy,  which  grows  pri- 
marily within  an  area  extending  from  the 
Turkish  Anatolian  Plain  to  the  Yunnan 
Province  in  China.  For  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  raw  opium  is  converted  into  a 
morphine  base.  To  meet  the  demand  of 
the  addicts,  it  is  then  most  frequently 
synthesized  into  its  most  Intense  and 
dangerous  form,  heroin.  Although  legal 
production  and  export  of  raw  opium  and 
its  byproducts  is  entirely  controlled  in 
theory  and  to  some  extent  In  fact  by  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of 
1961,  in  actuality,  it  is  the  diversion  of 
opium  into  the  illegal  market  which  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  problem,  and  this 
diversion  cannot  be  effectively  solved  by 
this  or  any  other  convention. 

Controlling  the  supply  of  opiimi  is 
dlscouragingly  difficult.  The  opium  pop- 
pies are  grown  in  imderdeveloped  aresis 
of  the  world  where  labor  and  land  are 
cheap.  Harvesting  is  tedious,  for  after 
the  poppy  pods  fall  to  the  ground,  each 
one  must  be  individually  lanced  by  hand, 
and  after  the  "gum"  has  dried.  It  must 
be  collected  by  hand.  Approximately  5  Vi 
hours  of  labor  are  needed  to  produce  one 
oimce  of  raw  opium.  That  labor,  however, 
is  highly  rewarding.  The  Turkish  farmer, 
for  instance,  receives  a  black  market 
price  of  71  cents  an  ounce  for  his 
opium,  almost  twice  as  much  as  it  would 
command  on  the  legal  market.  After  it  is 
collected,  the  black  market  opium  is  con- 
verted into  a  morphine  base,  10  pounds 
of  raw  opium  yielding  one  pound  of  mor- 
phine base.  Prom  Turkey,  nearly  aU  of 
the  morphine  base  travels,  by  land  or 
sea,  to  Marseilles,  where  it  is  then  turned 
into  heroin.  In  France,  the  wholesale 
price  for  heroin  is  $142.an  oimce,  but  by 
the  time  the  heroin  reaches  New  York, 
it  is  worth,  on  the  retail  market,  $6,232 
an  ounce  in  its  pure  form.  Thus,  in  the 
illegal  market,  the  ^rice  of  the  raw 
opium  equivalent  wUl  have  increased 
nearly  10,000  times  between  the  Turkish 
farm  and  New  York  City.  The  farmer 
who  grew  the  original  poppies  makes 


proportionately  little  from  his  illegal 
transaction.  It  is  the  traffickers,  experi- 
enced in  the  art  of  smuggling  and  usu- 
ally members  of  criminal  combinations, 
who  make  the  greatest  profits. 

A  number  of  alternatives  to  opium 
cultivation  have  been  suggested  to  the 
producing  nations,  of  which  the  most 
usual  is  the  substitution  of  other  crops. 
But  crop  substitution  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  for  the  farmer  who  gives  up 
the  production  of  opium  poppies  will  not 
be  satisfied  by  the  lesser  profit  he  can 
make  on  another,  more  prosaic  crop. 

Some  substitute  crops  might  earn  more 
income  than  opium  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  it, 
but  no  other  crop  brings  as  large  a  profit 
in  relation  to  the  land  used  in  its  pro- 
duction. And  the  peasants  of  Asia  are 
hardly  land-rich.  Therefore,  the  only 
way  we  now  know  of  making  crop  sub- 
stitution appealing  to  a  farmer  in  an  im- 
derdeveloped  area  is  to  pay  him  crop 
subsidies.  Yet,  few  governments  are  rich 
enough  to  make  such  a  financial  commit- 
ment to  their  peasants  in  backward 
areas.  Certainly  the  more  rapidly  those 
areas  concerned  are  developed  economi- 
cally, the  less  incentive  there  will  be  for 
the  cultivation  of  opium.  But  again  we 
have  no  time  to  wait. 

Another  way  to  control  the  supply  of 
opium  is  for  the  local  govertiments  sim- 
ply to  prohibit  its  cultivation,  except  in 
certain  restricted  areas  and  under  close 
control.  However,  and  particularly  in 
Asia,  such  a  limitation  of  production  is 
often  virtually  Impossible  to  enforce.  The 
poppies  are  frequently  grown  and  har- 
vested by  primitive,  even  tribal  peoples, 
in  underdeveloped  areas  of  Iran,  India, 
Burma,  Thailand,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  Laos.  In  many  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  national  governments  are  far 
from  strong  enough  to  control  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  local  farmers. 

Turkey  is  one  country  which  has  made 
serious  efforts  at  cooperation  in  crop  con- 
trol. Three  years  ago,  poppies  were  grown 
in  27  provinces;  for  the  planting  season 
of  1971-72,  the  Government  has  limited 
poppy-growing  to  four  provinces.  The 
Government  has  also  been  buying  up  all 
of  the  crop  within  each  of  the  regulated 
provinces.  Yet  even  in  these  provinces, 
the  farmers  have  been  tiuning  in  less 
than  their  whole  crop,  and  then  peddling 
the  rest  on  the  black  market  for  double 
or  triple  the  legal  price. 

The  new  government  has  annoimced 
that  It  will  continue  with  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  the  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  opium  crops  and  will  continue 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
and  the  international  community  in  the 
control  of  opium  cultivation.  To  aid  the 
Turkish  Government  in  its  efforts,  the 
United  States  has  advsuiced  $1  million 
of  a  $3  millicHi  loan  to  Turkey  to  be 
spent  partly  on  a  cr(H>  substitution  pro- 
gram and  partly  en  the  purchase  of  po- 
lice cars,  weapcms,  helicopters  and  the 
training  of  specialized  police  to  be  util- 
ized in  enforcement  campaigns. 

Mexico,  which  in  swldition  to  growing 
a  small  crop  of  opium  poppies,  is  an  im- 
I>ortant  transshipment  point  for  Euro- 
pean heroin  destined  for  the  United 
States,  is  a  joint  participant  with  the 
United  States  In  "Operation  Coopera- 
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ti<Hi,"  an  effort  designed  to  control  drug 
trafficking  across  its  1.900-mile  frontier. 
The  United  States  has  also  contributed 
$1  million  in  technical  assistance  to 
Mexico,  to  help  eliminate  harvesting  of 
and  trafficking  in  drugs. 

Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had 
successfully  stopped  all  cultivation  of 
-opium  poppies  for  a  period  of  13  years, 
from  1956  to  1968,  began  to  allow  reg- 
ulated opium  cultivation  again  in  the 
fall  of  1970.  Although  this  opium  is  theo- 
retically controlled  and  designated  for 
medicinal  purposes,  experience  has 
shown  that  wherever  opium  is  produced 
legally,  illegal  production  is  inevitable. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Iran  has  plsms  for 
controlling  her  opium  crop  very  care- 
fully, her  decision  to  resume  opium 
production  after  so  many  years  of  ab- 
stinence, creates  a  real  dsuiger  of  an  ag- 
gravated drug  problem  for  those  coun- 
tries tttat  have  worked  hard  to  encour- 
age worldwide  cooperation  in  limiting 
the  supply  of  illegal  opium. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  have  taken  a 
particular  interest  in  searching  for  ways 
to  assist  in  the  efforts  of  those  countries 
that  suffer  from  the  problems  created 
by  the  international  traffic  in  illegal 
opium.  To  this  end,  I  have  introduced 
two  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  these,  a  concurrent  resolution, 
expresses  congressional  support  for 
strengthening  the  ability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  curb  illegal  production  and 
illegal  international  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs.  The  other  would 
amend  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  so  that  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  suspend,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  foreign  aid  to  smy  country 
which  failed  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  reducing  illegal  inter- 
naticMial  drug  traffic.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, the  President  would  have  the 
power  to  impose  economic  sanctions  on 
those  countries  which  refused  to  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  control  their  ille- 
gal production  and  export  of  narcotics. 
In  addition,  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  I 
recently  presented  a  resolution  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  delegations  of  Prance, 
Thailand,  and  Turkey,  asking  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  control  of 
illegal  narcotic  drugs  to  the  biarmual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union,  a  gathering  of  delegates  from  53 
member  nations  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing problems  of  an  international 
character. 

Since  the  conference  was  attended  by 
delegations  from  several  of  the  countries 
in  which  clandestine  operators  contribute 
to  the  world's  production  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics, there  was  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  make  these  coimtries  aware  of  the 
extent  and  seriousness  of  the  drug  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  consider  seriously  the  possi- 
bilities for  controlling  their  own  produc- 
tion and  illegal  trafficking. 

So  important  did  the  Council  members 
consider  this  motion  that  they  voted 
unsmimously  to  accept  it.  The  U.S.S.R., 
in  particular,  spoke  in  favor  of  my  reso- 
lution and  Lebanon  and  Kuwait  showed 
understanding  of  its  intentions.  The 
unanimous  acceptance  of  the  representa- 
tives marked  a  dramatic   and  positive 


step  toward  the  international  coopera- 
tion and  control  of  illegal  drugs.  My 
Caracas  resolution  requested  the  Parlia- 
ments of  member  countries  to  consider 
six  proposals : 

First,  to  increase  the  efforts  of  their 
states  to  improve  and  expand  programs 
to  eradicate  the  illegal  growth,  process- 
ing, manufacture  and  international  traf- 
fic of  drugs : 

Second,  to  make  the  elimination  of  il- 
legal narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  a 
high-priority  objective  of  both  the  do- 
mestic policies  and  foreign  policies  of 
their  states. 

Third,  to  encourage  their  states  to 
participate  in  and  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations,  its  agencies  and  pro- 
grams, and  with  other  interested  nations, 
in  carrying  out  measures  aimed  at  the 
eradication  of  illegal  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs,  and  limiting  their  use^o 
medical  and  scientific  purposes; 

Fourth,  to  mobilize  the  efforts  of  their 
states  for  the  speedy  implementation  of 
the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs: 

Fifth,  U)  encourage  their  Government 
in  particular  to  contribute  to  the  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Ab^ise  Control 
and  to  support  proposals  tor  amend- 
ments designed  to  strengthen  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961; 
Sixth,  to  establish  programs  of  pre- 
ventioq  and  cure,  with  special  "emphasis 
on  the  education  and  protection  of  youth. 
Although  the  importance  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated, there  are  other  facets  of  the  drug 
problem.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  drug  abuse  Is  successfully  to  be  con- 
trolled, that  control  must  be  achieved  by 
the  effective  enforcement  of  existing 
statutes,  and  this  enforcement  requires 
effort  on  every  level — international.  Fed- 
eral, and  local. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Bureau  plays  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  enforcement  of  Federal 
statutes  regulating  the  importation  of 
narcotics.  In  recent  months,  the  Customs 
Bureau  has  expanded  its  activities  con- 
siderably. The  number  of  customs  offi- 
cers has  been  increased,  and  all  officers 
have  received  special  training  in  narco- 
tics detection  and  control.  And  the  drug 
searches  have  thus  become  more  com- 
prehensive and  effective.  Drug  seizures 
increased  88  percent  l)etween  1969  and 
1970.  The  Bureau,  which  records  having 
stopped  9,389  narcotic  smuggling  at- 
tempts during  1970,  also  reports  having 
confiscated  346.87  pounds  of  heroin  in 
that  year,  an  increase  of  66.18  percent 
over  1969.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  im- 
provement, the  quantity  of  illegal  drugs 
entering  the  United  States  continues  to 
increase. 

The  powers  of  the  Customs  Bureau  to 
inhibit  the  illegal  traffic  in  drugs  are 
limited.  In  the  first  place,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  Customs  officials  inspect  the 
baggage  of  people  entering  the  country, 
they  cannot  possibly  find  all  of  the  drugs 
that  are  illegal.  Unless  they  have  a  "lead" 
and  are  anticipating  the  entrance  of  a 
shipment,  of  heroin,  for  instance,  their 
searches  can  at  best  be  only  occasionally 
fruitful.  And  the  inconvenience  to  the 
ordinary  law-abiding  traveler,  often  tired 
by  a  long  trip  and  irritated  by  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  search  conducted  by  his 


compatriots,  is  a  significantly  unfortu- 
nate by-product  of  these  fruitless  search- 
es. Also,  of  course,  too  much  interference 
with  the  privacy  of  ordinary  citizens  can- 
not be  tolerated  for  too  long  in  a  democ- 
racy, regardless  of  the  validity  of  the 
reasons  set  forth. 

How,  then,  can  we  eliminate  this 
scorge  of  drug  abuse  that  is  spreading 
through  our  country?  The  best  way  is 
to  reduce  the  demand,  although  at  the 
moment,  the  possibility  for  any  signifi- 
cant reduction  does  not  look  promising. 
However,  we  must  not  give  up.  We  must 
increase  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts 
to  support  school  and  college  informa- 
tion programs  as  well  as  radio  and  TV 
interviews  with  former  addicts,  to  send 
more  Drug  Mobiles  to  residential  areas, 
to  inform  children  and  parents  alike 
about  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse,  to  keep 
open  the  telephone  lines  which  are 
manned  by  people  trained  to  talk  thera- 
peutically with  the  drug  user.  And  we 
must  increase  radically  the  number  of 
treatment  centers  for  addicts.  With  per- 
sistence and  with  luck,  perhaps  we  can 
see  the  numbers  of  drug  users  decrease 
significantly  before  it  is  too  late — for 
them  and  for  the  country. 

A  second  way  is  through  efforts  to  ob- 
tain world-wide  cooperation  and  in- 
creased support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  limit  the  production 
of  and  traffic  in  dangerous  narcotic 
drugs.  Possibly  we  can  make  the  coun- 
tries that  actually  projduce  dangeroqs 
narcotic  drugs  aware  of  the  large  num- 
ber* of  people  in  other  countries  whose 
creative  abilities  are  seriously  inhibited, 
or  even  destroyed,  as  a  result  of  drug  ad- 
diction. Perhaps  we  can  encourage  them 
to  become  more  cooperative  and  more 
committed  to  the  life-saving  effort  of 
limiting  the  cultivation  and  production 
of  drugs  to  those  used  for  scientific  and 
medical  purposes.  There  are  countries 
which,  although  they  have  no  serious 
drug  problem  today,  may  face  one  next 
year,  or  maybe  5  years  from  now.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  everyone  everywhere 
in  the  world  to  make  efforts  to  come  to 
terms  with  this  epidemic,  which,  like  any 
other,  has  the  potential  for  spreading 
everywhere. 

But  singlehandly  or  together,  we  must 
continue  our  struggle  against  this  pes- 
tilence. For  narcotics  have  shown  us  al- 
ready that  they  threaten,  not  only  our 
mental  health,  not  only  our  morale  as  a 
nation,  but  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 
We  must  recognize  now  that  a  solution 
to  the  drug  abuse  problem  deserves  our 
highest  national  priority,  for  the  pesti- 
lence of  drug  abuse  represents  the  most 
clear  and  present  danger  to  our  lives,  our 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  our  public 
order. 


TOWARD  ACHIEVING  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  election  campaign 
reform  bill  that  provides  an  individual 
tax  credit  for  Federal  election  campaign 
contributions  of  up  to  $100.  strengthens 
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the  disclosure  and  reporting  require- 
ments for  all  candidates  in  contests  for 
Federal  office,  and  places  a  limit  on  cam- 
paign contributions. 

Considerable  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  legislation  that  is  both 
pertinent  and  appropriate  at  this  time. 
It  omits  one  highly  controversial  section 
that  has  been  included  in  many  other 
bills  on  this  subject — that  of  limiting  ex- 
penditures. Ever  since  1948.  each  Con- 
gress hsis  been  presented  with  numerous 
bills  that  have  attempted  to  limit  or 
restrict  campwiign  expenditures.  None 
have  ever  been  enacted.  And,  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  expenditure  limitation 
has  also  been  a  major  source  of  con- 
troversy and  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  have  long  realized  the 
need  for  generating  greater  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  election  process.  This  is 
why  I  have  included  the  tax  credit  pro- 
vision in  my  bill.  Campaigns  should  be 
financed  in  a  way  that  will  build  support 
for  our  political  institutions  and  respect 
for  the  political  process.  I  believe  that  the 
best  political  finance  system  is  the  one 
that  is  based  on  relatively  smaU  con- 
tributions from  large  numbers  of  citizens. 
Statistics  reveal  that  the  number  of  small 
contributors — those  giving  under  $100 — 
has  been  growing  over  the  last  2  years. 
This  is  a  desirable  trend,  and  one  that 
should  certainly  be  encouraged. 

A  modest  tax  credit,  as  I  have  proposed, 
will  probably  increase  the  number  of  con- 
tributors in  this  category,  because  the 
actual  availability  of  the  credit  itself 
will  enable  many  more  people  to  afford  a 
.small  contribution,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  such  a  contribution  is  legally  rec- 
ognized by  the  Government  will  give  it  a 
certain  status,  not  only  of  respectability,' 
but  also  of  acceptance.  Many  thousands 
of  people  today  are  still  reluctant  to  con- 
tribute to  a  campaign  because  they  feel 
there  is  something  wrong  with  r^olitical 
finance. 

As  of  2  years  ago,  only  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  had  made 
any  form  of  political  contribution.  Re- 
search polls  indicate,  however,  that  many 
others  wculd  probably  have  done  so  had 
they  been  asked.  And,  as  of  today,  this 
figure  is  almost  at  the  9-percent  level.  A 
tax  credit,  as  I  have  proposed,  will  create 
an  opportunity  for  candidates,  as  well  as 
for  parties,  to  finance  their  election  cam- 
paigns in  a  manner  that  will  be  above  re- 
proach. It  will  be  a  means  of  encouraging 
greater  grassroots  participation  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  election  process. 

This  bill  also  prov  des  for  strengthen- 
ing disclosure  and  reporting  require- 
ments. Full  public  disclosure  of  all  cam- 
paign activity — both  contributions  and 
expenditures — is  the  best  discipline  avail- 
able to  insure  that  campaigns  are  both 
honest  and  fair.  This  will  tell  the  public 
exactly  where  politicftl  contributions 
come  from,  and  exactly  where  expenses 
are  incurred.  With  full  disclosure  will 
co.ne  more  confidence  in  politics.  This,  in 
turn,  will  help  to  encourage  more  smaller 
contributors  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion process.  Disclosure  statements  have 
normally  been  looked  upon  to  be  required 
of  only  winning  candidates.  But,  this  leg- 
islation provides  that  every  candidate — 


whether  he  wins  or  loses — must  file  a 
complete  statement  detailing  his  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  with  each  State 
and  county  in  which  the  person  filing 
such  statement  makes  an  expenditure,  or 
in  which  he  has  a  political  committee. 
These  statements  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
State  and  county  officer  as  designated  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Candidates  for 
Congress  also  are  to  file  statements  of 
disclosure  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or 
with  the  President  of  the  Senate,  depend- 
ing upon  the  office  they  seek.  Such  filings, 
in  all  cases,  are  to  become  public  infor- 
mation. Not  only  are  all  campaign  finan- 
cial activities  required  to  be  disclosed,  but 
the  term  "contribution"  is  expanded  to 
include  anything  of  value  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  outcome  of  a 
Federal  election.  This  "anything  of 
value"  clause  is  especially  important 
since  many  organizations  or  pressure 
groups  can  apply  a  variety  of  subterfuges 
in  order  to  make  what  are  actually  con- 
tributions. To  name  just  a  few,  they  often 
lend  office  equipment,  make  available  the 
services  of  their  public  relations  experts, 
lawyers,  and  other  personnel,  or  buy  so- 
called  advertising  space  at  ridiculously 
inflated  prices  in  politicsd  pamphlets  and 
brochures. 

Also  under  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  this  bill,  I  have  expanded  the  term 
"State"  to  apply  to  not  only  all  50  States, 
but  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States.  Most  of  us  are  aware 
that  a  glaring  loophole  exists  in  present 
law  whereby  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
heretofore  been  exempt  from  reporting 
requirements.  This  bill  will  close  such 
loopholes  by  requiring  full  disclosure  by 
any  candidate  who  may  be  aided  by  any 
of  the  various  political  commmittees  that 
invariably  spring  up  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  before  election  campaign  time. 

And,  the  bill  also  places  limits  on  the 
amount  of  money  an  individual  may  con- 
tribute to  a  candidate  for  Federal  office. 
For  those  seeking  election  to  the  offices 
of  President,  Vice  President  or  Senatorr 
the  ceiling  is  $5,000;  for  those  seekijfig 
election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre^n- 
tatives  the  limit  is  $1,000.  This  contribu- 
tion limitation  is  of  equal  importance 
with  the  other  major  provisions  of  the 
bill.  It  is  signiflcant  in  that  it  discour- 
ages the  practice  of  some  larger  con- 
tributors of  trying  to  "buy"  an  election 
for  an  individual  candidate,  and  it  pre- 
cludes such  contributors  from  attempting 
to  wield  unhealthy  pressure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  interest.  The  legisla- 
tion fiuiiher  provides  that  the  contribu- 
tion limitation  would  apply  singularly  to 
the  primary  election  and  to  the  general 
election.  No  distinctions — other  than  that 
which  applies  to  the  various  Federal  po- 
sitions sought — are  included  in  the  legis- 
lation. It  applies  equally  to  challenger 
and  incumbent. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  I  have 
placed  no  restrictions  on  expenditures.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  provision 
is  unnecessary  when  there  is  full  disclos- 
ure together  with  contribution  limita- 
tions. With  full  public  disclosure  of  all 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 
diuing  the  course  of  a  campaign,  the 
voters  themselves  could  better  judge 
whether  a  candidate  has  spent  too  much, 


or  has  spent  unwisely.  This  would  do 
much  more  to  protect  election  campaign- 
ing from  unbridled  spending  than  the 
placing  of  legal  limits  on  the  size  of  an 
expenditure.  This  way  a  candidate  may 
outspend  his  opponent,  but  with  fuU  dis- 
closure of  all  his  campaign  transactions, 
he  well  knows  that  he  would  certainly  be 
held  accountable  by  the  ever-watchful 
voter  across  the  Nation,  in  a  State  or  a 
congressional  district. 

This  legislation,  to  review  briefly,  im- 
plements necessary  election  campaign  re- 
forms by  allowing  an  individual  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $100  for  political  con- 
tributions, it  provides  for  full  and  com- 
plete disclosure,  and  it  limits  campaign 
contributions. 

I  believe  gie  legislation,  as  introduced, 
win  be  easi^  enforceable,  and  will  apply, 
without  discrimination,  just  standards  to 
both  the  challenger  and  the  incumbent. 
Furthermore,  it  leaves  intact  the  basic 
and  inherent  right  to  support  the  can- 
didate or  the  party  of  one's  choice.  And 
yet,  it  remains  an  effective  vehicle 
through  which  constructive  improve- 
ments in  the  election  campaign  process 
can  be  made. 

Its  provisions  are  such  as  to  instill  re- 
newed public  confidence  and  respect  in 
one  of  our  most  historic  and  cherished 
traditions. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Miller),  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
lay  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
The  number  of  pa.ssenger  miles  regis- 
tered by  U.S.  airlines  increased  from  1 
billion  miles  in  1940  to  105  billion  miles 
in  1970. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  under  con- 
sideration HR.  3613,  the  so-called 
Emergency  ,  Employment  Act.  The 
Members  of  this  House,  after  discussion 
and  debate,  determined  that  it  was  their 
will  that  the  House  should  also  consider, 
as  a  substitute  to  H.R.  3613,  our  sub- 
stitute bill  H.R.  8141.  The  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  overwhelm- 
ingly, in  three  separate  votes,  indicated 
their  desire  to^have  a  full  airing  of  the 
problems  of  unemployment  in  the  coun- 
try and  specifically  how  we  might  totally 
reform  and  coordinate  our  disjointed, 
ineffective  system  of  delivering  man- 
power services. 

,  During  the  debate  on  the  rule,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiama, 
the  majority  leader,  emphasized  the  ur- 
gency of  enacting  the  committee  legisla- 
tion and  the  distinguished  assistant  lead- 
er from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  O'Neill,  ssdd: 

This  is  truly  an  emergency  employment 
bin. 
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I  ask  now,  "Where  is  the  emergency?" 
If  indeed  the  desire  is  to  help  those  un- 
employed, then  why  did  we  delay  even  a 
day.  For  the  past  2  days  this  House  has 
had  before  it  no  legislative  business.  In 
the  meanwhile,  people  continue  to  be  un- 
employed. Are  we  more  concerned  with 
demagoguing  an  issue  than  with  truly 
helping  the  people?  I  submit  that  it  is 
time  this  House  faced  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility and  act  now  on  the  question  of 
manpower  reform.  The  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  be  heard  and  take  action 
on  this  issue.  How  long  can  their  will 
be  thwarted  by  unjustified  delays? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  discussion  of 
the  House  this  week  reemphasized  that 
the  committee  bill  H.R.  3613  would  not 
really  solve  the  prtAlem.  By  adding  but 
one  more  narrow  categorical  manpower 
authorization  to  the  already  dozen  ex- 
isting programs  we  will  not  resolve  the 
problem  of  imemployment  in  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels),  our  distinguished 
sutx»mmittee  chairman,  has  specifically 
stated  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  that  the 
bill  would  affect  but  150,000  persons. 
Therefore,  you  see.  they  admit  that  their 
bill  would  solve  but  3  percent  of  the 
problem.  There  is  need  for  this  Congress 
to  attack  head  on  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, which  has  been  broug'ht  on  by 
the  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  For  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  reversed  the  course  of  the  war, 
there  has  been  nearly  a  1.8 -million  re- 
duction in  Jobs  related  to  Defense  De- 
partment expenditures. 

I  would  submit  that  the  problem  can 
best  be  resolved  by  a  total  reform  of  our 
manpower  training  programs  as  offered 
in  H.R.  8141.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  stand  ready  to  discuss, 
debate,  and  to  work  their  wUl  on  this 
important  measure.  When  will  the  bill 
be  rescheduled?  How  long  is  the  will  of 
the  majority  going  to  continue  to  be 
thwarted  by  narrow  partisan  interests? 
The  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  shown  that  they  are  willing 
to  lead  the  country  toward  a  new  direc- 
tion in  resolving  the  plight  of  our  unem- 
ployed. Will  the  leadership  follow? 


TRUTH  IN  FCX)D  LABELING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Truth  in  Food  La- 
beling Act  which  would  reqmre  that  all 
ingredients  contained  in  a  food  product 
be  listed  on  the  label. 

The  present  ingredient  labeling  prac- 
tices range  from  nonexistent  to  mislead- 
ing. For  far  too  long  unsuspecting  con- 
sumers have  eaten  foods  which  are 
harmful  to  them  because  the  ptackage 
label  did  not  list  all  the  ingredients.  And 
with  the  advent  of  widespread  usage  of 
food  additives,  some  of  which  might 
prove  injurious  to  certain  individuals,  it 
is  essentlEil  that  Congress  act  to  require  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  package  contents. 

Knowing  ingredients  is  especially  im- 
portant to  persons  with  allergies  and 


other  dietary  problems.  Moreover,  every- 
one should  have  the  right  to  know  what 
he  is  eating. 

At  the  core  of  the  labeling  controversy 
are  the  standards  of  identity.  The  origi- 
nal and  quite  valid  purpose  of  these 
standards  was  to  make  certain  that 
manufactured  food  products,  which  had 
become  known  to  the  consumer  by  their 
common  names,  would  contain  substan- 
tially the  same  ingredients  regardless  of 
manufacturers. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
however,  later  permitted  manufacturers 
of  foods  covered  by  standards  of  iden- 
tity to  withhold  from  the  label  many, 
and  sometimes  all,  of  the  ingredients 
contained  in  the  product. 

"Sven  if  one  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
standard  for  a  certain  food,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  determine  exactly  what  is 
in  a  product  because  of  regulations 
which  allow  manufacturers  a  choice  of 
optional  ingredients  to  include  in  their 
product  without  requiring  them  to  tell 
anyone.  Ironically,  it  is  often  the  poten- 
tially harmful  ingredients  that  are  not 
listed,  such  as  caffeine  in  colas  or  eggs  in 
mayonnaise. 

This  legislation  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  I  was  happy  to  note  the  other  day 
that  the  FDA  has  publLshed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  asked  for  comments  on 
a  petition  that  would  accomplish  essen- 
tially the  same  purpose  as  this  bill. 

I  am  skeptical,  however,  that  the  FDA 
seriously  intends  to  act  on  this  matter  in 
the  near  future.  It  has  had  the  authority 
to  administratively  require  full  disclosure 
of  all  contents  since  passage  of  the  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  1938. 

Instead,  over  the  years  the  agency  has 
created  a  labyrinth  of  regulations  which 
allow  manufacturers  to  conceal  all  ingre- 
dients, require  that  some  be  listed  with- 
out specifying  that  it  is  only  a  partial 
listing,  and  allow  certain  additives — such 
as  colorings  and  seasonings — to  hide  be- 
hind generic  names.  There  are  relatively 
few  products  which  FDA  requires  to  list 
completely  their  contents  on  the  label. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  one  product 
which  usually  lists  all  its  ingredients  on 
the  label  should  be  dog  food.  Not  only 
does  the  label  list  all  ingredients,  it  also 
bears  the  nutrient  percentages. 

I  would  like  to  give  credit  to  a  group 
called  LABEL,  Inc..  an  acronym  for  Law 
Students  Association  for  Buyers  Educa- 
tion in  Labeling.  Its  five  members,  Arthur 
Koch,  Garj'  Laden,  Ellis  Saull,  Louis 
Kaufman,  and  Joan  Levy,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prof.  John  Banzhaf  at  George 
Washington  University,  initiated  the 
petition  which  the  FDA  has  just  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  I  am 
grateful  for  their  help  in  developing  this 
legislation. 

It  was  the  stated  purpose  of  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  in  1938  to  "promote  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers." This  mandate  is  being  circum- 
vented by  the  present  complex  labeling 
regulations.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
act  to  correct  and  simplify  the  label- 
ing requirements  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
original  stated  purpose  of  the  law  it 
passed  in  1938. 


The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is  an 
important  complement  to  "The  Better 
Labeling  Act,"  H.R.  4427,  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  That  bill  requires 
food  manufacturers  to  list  on  their  labels 
the  nutritional  content  of  the  food  prod- 
uct. It  also  requires,  in  the  case  of  canned 
fruit  and  vegetable  items,  a  statement 
of  drained  weight — the  weight  of  the 
product  without  the  packing  liquid; 
and.  in  the  case  of  combination  processed 
items,  such  as  "beef  stew."  "spaghetti 
and  meat  balls."  and  the  like,  a  listing 
of  ingredients  by  percentage  weight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  "Truth  in  Food 
LabeUng '  bill  plus  a  newspaper  article 
which  points  up  the  very  situation  this 
legislation  is  aimed  at  correcting,  with 
respect  to  food  additives.  The  article  was 
written  by  Douglas  Bloomfield,  consumer 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

I  also  wish  to  include  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  that  reports  even  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's  con- 
sumer assistant,  is  perplexed  by  this 
problem,  at  least  as  it  applies  to  oramge 
juice.  It  seems  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, according  to  Mrs.  Knauer, 
has  put  off  for  more  than  7  years,  a  ruling 
on  labeling  dilution  of  juice  drinks.  Un- 
fortunately, although  Mrs.  Knauer  was 
"absolutely  astounded  and  more  than  a 
little  disturbed,"  even  she  apparently  has 
been  unable  to  get  any  action  out  of  the 
FDA,  and  she  is  supposed  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent's top  consumer  adviser.  This  episode 
is  further  evidence  of  the  need  for  the 
bill  I  am  proposing  today : 

H.R.  8670 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  labels  on  all 
foods  to  disclose  each  of  their  Ingredients 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Truth  In  Food  LabeUng  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 

findings : 

( 1 )  There  are  no  Federal  laws  or  regula- 
tions which  require  the  labels  for  all  food 
products  to  state  the  name  of  each  of  the  In- 
gredients present  In  the  products. 

(2)  The  absence  of  such  Information  Is 
harmiul  to  consumers  who  unknowingly  con- 
sume food  with  Ingredients  which  for  health 
or  dietary  reasons  they  should  not  Ingest. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  to  promote  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing  in  the  Interest  of  the 
consumer  This  purpose  cannot  be  met  In 
the  case  of  food  products  unless  labeling 
requirements  for  all  food  products  are 
changed  to  require  the  disclosure  of  all  in- 
gredients. 

Sec.  3.  la)  The  next  to  the  last  .sentence  of 
Section  401  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  341)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  prescribing  a  definition 
and  -Standard  of  identity  for  any  food  or 
class  of  food,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
all  manufacturers  and  dl-strlbutors  of  food 
to  Include  on  the  label  all  Ingredients  con- 
tained in  such  food  In  the  order  of  their 
predominance  in  the  food. 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  Section  403 ig)  of  such 
Act  (21  use.  343(g)  I  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ■'(2)  its  label  bears  the  name 
of  the  food  specified  in  the  definition  and 
standard  and  U^ts  (In  the  order  of  their  pre- 
dominance and  by  their  common  name)  each 
of  the  Ingredients  present  in  such  food." 

(C)    Section  403(1)   of  such  Act   (21  U.S.C. 
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<1) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
Id"  Immediately  after  clause  ( 1 ) )  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  In  case  It  Is 
fabricated  from  two  or  more  Ingredients,  a 
listing  (In  the  order  of  their  predominance 
and  by  their  common  or  usual  name)  of  each 
such  Ingredient." 

Sbc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  Section 
3  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  10,  1971] 
What's  What  in  Orange  Jotce 

ScoTTSDALE,  Abiz. — The  President's  con- 
sumer adviser  accused  government  and  In- 
dustry Friday  of  unconscionable  delay  In 
resolving  consumers'  doubts  over  whether 
they  are  getting  flavored  water  or  the  real 
thing  when  they  buy  orange  juice. 

Virginia  H.  Knauer,  special  assistant  for 
consumer  affairs,  said  consumers  are  prac- 
tically helpless  in  determining  from  titles 
like  "juice,"  "Juice  drink"  and  "drink  ade" 
how  much  the  product  has  been  diluted. 

She  noted  It  has  been  seven  years  since 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  proposed 
requiring  that  labels  show  the  percentage 
of  dilution  In  juice  drinks. 

"I  was  absolutely  astounded  and  more 
than  a  little  disturbed  to  find  that  seven 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  rules  had 
first  entered  the  Federal  Register  for  com- 
ment, and  no  general  public  discussion,  let 
alone  resolution  of  the  matters  raised  had 
transpired  In  the  Interim,"  said  Mrs.  Knauer 
in  a  speech  read  for  her  before  the  National 
Juice  Products  Association  by  one  •  of  her 
staffers. 

Mrs.  Knauer  said  she  was  amazed  the 
PDA  proposals  permit  as  little  as  50  per  cent 
orange  juice  In  any  drink  labeled  orange 
Juice  drink.  ^ 

"Women  will  wonder  what  they  have  been 
paying  for  all  these  years,  flavored  water  or 
orange  Juice,"  said  Mrs.  Knauer. 


r 


[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer] 

ADorrivEs   Fortify    Food,    Bxjt   Some   Ake   a 

Peril 

(By  Douglas  Bloomfield) 

There  are  more  than  3,000  different  chem- 
ical additives  in  our  f(x>d  supply. 

Many  are  useful.  Others  contribute  only 
a  cosmetic  effect.  Some  are  dangerous. 

Additives  help  retard  spoilage,  improve 
flavor  and  add  vitamins.  They  make  beer 
foam,  oranges  orange  and  maraschino  cher- 
ries red.  But  a  few  have  been  linked  to  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  brain  damage. 

Eh-.  Jean  Mayer,  President  Nixon's  adviser 
on  nutrition,  has  said:  "We  can  live  pier- 
fectly  well  without  additives." 

The  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
is  supposed  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  addi- 
tives, barring  all  not  proven  safe.  But  there 
appears  to  be  a  wide  gap  between  theory 
and  practice. 

Even  President  Nixon  Is  bothered.  In  his 
consumer  message  last  fall,  he  asked  PDA 
to  review  and  revise  Its  list  of  food  additives 
classified  Generally  Recognized  as  Safe 
(GRAS). 

There  Is  a  concern  within  PDA  as  well. 
Leo  Friedman,  acting  director  of  the  agency's 
toxicology  division,  said:  "It  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly clear  that  untoward  effects  In 
people,  stemming  from  food  additives,  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  recognize  or  even 
establish  with  any  degree  of  certainty  once 
suspicion  has  been  aroused." 

He  feels  that  "every  effort  should  be  maide 
to  re-ezamlne  and  update  the  safety  evalua- 
tion of  all  such  compounds  at  regular  in- 
tervals." 

A  two-year  Investigation  of  PDA  spon- 
sored by  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
concluded  that  the  agency  "should  face  up 
publicly  to  what  It  knows  privately  about 
food  additive  regulation — that  the  program 
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Is  B  mess.  The  consumer  might  be  more 
and  therefore  better  off,  if  there  was  no 
gram  of  f(X)d  standards  designed  to  pro 
him." 

Chemicals  may  get  Into  foods  In  seve: 
ways: 

Deliberately  added  as  flavorings,  preserva- 
tives, enhancers  and  so  on. 

Inadvertently  introduced  into  food  In 
manufacturing  (from  packages  or  machines, 
for  example)  or  through  natural  processes 
such  as  formation  of  toxin-producing  sub- 
stances In  mold. 

Prom  animals  treated  with  veterinary 
drugs  before  being  slaughtered. 

The  use  of  chemicals  as  food  additives  has 
Increased  by  more  than  60%  in  the  past  10 
years,  according  to  FDA,  which  cautions  that 
"many  of  these  chemicals  are  known  to  be 
toxic  In  large  quantities." 

Last  year  PDA  received  476  new  applica- 
tions for  food  additives.  62  were  approved 
and  148  rejected. 

Part  of  the  consumer's  problem  in  iden- 
tifying what  has  been  deliberately  added 
to  his  food  is  PDA's  requirement  that  tech- 
nical, not  common  names  be  used.  Thus 
water  is  hydrogen  oxide  and  table  salt  is 
sodium  chloride  on  some  labels. 

Using  common  names  and  Issuing  a  dic- 
tionary of  additives  are  two  of  the  remedies 
proposed  by  consumer  Interests. 

Many  additives  are  not  even  listed  on  food 
labels.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  are  the  in- 
gredients of  many  products,  'fhese  all  are 
Items  that  FDA  accepts  as  standardized,  such 
as  mayonnaise,  margarine,  vlnegEur,  Ice  cream, 
cocx)a  and  macaroni.  Even  some  nonstand- 
ardlzed  foods  are  exempted  from  identifying 
spices,  coloring,  additives  and  other  ingre- 
dients. 

This  can  be  dangerous  for  persons  with 
allergies,  diabetes  and  other  problems  who 
want  to  avoid  certain  ingredients  such  as 
eggs,  sugar  and  milk.  About  20  million  Amer- 
icans are  In  this  category. 

Nearly  all  standards  were  set  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  producers.  When  a  standard  of 
Identity  Is  agreed  on,  all  products  of  that 
type  must  comply  with  the  standard  on  In- 
gredients. Use  of  some  optional  items  is  often 
allowed,  but  basic  Ingredients  tend  to  be 
strictly  controlled. 

Nonstandardized  foods  must  list  ingredi- 
ents in  descending  order  of  weight  in  the 
product,  but  there  is  no  requirement  that 
relative  amounts  be  noted. 

Pet  foods  tend  to  be  more  informatively 
labeled  than  human  foods.  This  can  be  seen 
m  a  comparison  of  two  cans  of  stew.  The 
one  for  human  consumption  lists  the  in- 
gredients, but  not  by  percentage.  The  pet 
food  label  Includes  Ingredients  plus  a  per- 
centage analysis  by  nutrient  so  the  dog 
owner  can  get  the  best  protein  buy  for  his 
pet. 

The  human  consumer,  by  reading  food 
labels,  has  no  Idea  how  much  beef  is  In  his 
beef  stroganoff,  peanuts  in  peanut  butter, 
orange  Juice  in  orange  drink,  strawberries 
In  strawberry  Jam,  meat  in  hot  dogs  or 
chicken  in  chicken  soup. 

Copies  of  standards  for  specific  products 
are  available  to  consumers  who  send  a  re- 
quest to  the  PDA.  Washington,  DC.  Alert 
shoppers  have  learned  that  the  difference 
between  two  or  more  brands  or  a  standard- 
ized prcxluct  Is  primarily  price,  and  thus  they 
are  able  to  save  money. 

Industry  strenuously  fights  efforts  for  full 
disclosure  of  Ingredients,  contending  that 
this  would  require  them  to  give  secret  recipes 
to  competitors.  Consumerlsts,  however,  con- 
tend that  they  would  not  be  disclosing  reci- 
pes or  production  methods,  but  would  merely 
be  telling  customers  what  they  are  eating 
and  how  much  of  It. 

"The  various  FDA  food  standards  and  ex- 
emptions now  In  force  read  like  a  catalogue 
of  favors  to  sp)eclal  Industrial  Interests,"  said 
the  Nader  study. 

It  called  the  GRAS    list  "a  tool  for  sup- 
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pression  of  consum#r  informaoon,  allowing 
dozens  of  ingredients  unknown  to  custom- 
ers to  be  used  in  food." 

The  GRAS  concept  should  be  aboUshed. 
it  added,  and  in  the  meantime  the  number 
of  items  shoxild  be  drastically  reduced,  re- 
moving each  chemical  about  which  there  Is 
even  a  single  doubt. 

FDA  Commissioner  Charles  C.  Edwards 
said  the  review  of  the  GRAS  list  requested 
by  President  Nixon  Is  being  done  "within 
the  context  of  an  over-all  look  at  the  safety 
of  our  food  supply."  He  expects  to  be  half- 
way through  the  list  by  next  summer. 

The  study,  Edwards  said,  will  apply  "1970 
scientific  knowledge  to  safety  Judgments 
which  In  fact  were  last  made  15  to  20  years 
ago."  ^ 

The  FDA  Is  responsible  for  evaluahng  all 
chemicals  proposed  as  food  additives  and  to 
establish  a  tolerance  level  for  each.  But  it 
was  allowed  to  exempt  more  than  600  chem- 
icals from  clearance  requirements  "because 
they  were  considered  safe  by  experts"  and 
put  on  the  GRAS  list,  according  to  the 
agency. 

Cyclamates  were  one  of  those  "safe"  chem- 
icals. The  artlflclal  sweetener  was  banned 
last  year  as  a  possible  cause  of  cancer.  An- 
other, still  on  the  list.  Is  mono-sodium  glu- 
tamate  (MSG),  the  flavor  enhancer. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  MSG  "Is  po- 
tentially hazardous,"  FDA.  reports,  but 
"available  Information  Is  insufficient  to  Jus- 
tify action."  Research  Is  continuing. 

Cyclamates  were  banned  last  fall  under  the 
Delaney  amendment  to  the  FDA  law,  which 
requires  removal  of  any  additive  causing 
cancer  In  test  animals. 

Celtics  have  assailed  the  law  from  both 
sides. 

Some,  like  Edwards,  feel  It  is  too  rigid  and 
leaves  no  room  for  administrative  or  scien- 
tific discretion.  They  argue  that  even  salt 
and  sugar  could  be  harmful  in  excessive 
amounts.  This  has  not  been  proven,  however. 

The  Nixon  administration  repwrtedly  is 
planning  to  ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  De- 
laney amendment. 

Others  like  Nader  say  the  law  is  not  strong 
enough.  They  oppose  giving  political  ap- 
pointees such  discretionary  powers.  They 
also  want  the  measure  to  cover  additives 
which  may  cause  genetic  damage  and  birth 
defects. 

"In  view  of  the  possibility  that  other  ad- 
ditives may  be  as  dangerous  as  the  cycla- 
mates." says  the  agency.  "It  now  e^pears  es- 
sential that  FDA  and  the  food-additive  In- 
dustry Jointly  reevaluate  over  the  next  three 
years  all  of  the  known  ORAS  additives,  other 
additives  that  have  been  unilaterally  classi- 
fied by  Industry  as  ORAS.  and  some  approved 
additives  for  which  tolerances  now  in  ex- 
istence may  have  to  be  changed." 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  learned  that  Nader 
may  not  be  willing  to  wait  three  years  and  U 
considering  filing  suit  in  federal  court  to  have 
the  GRAS  list  abolished. 

In  the  use  of  many  additives.  Nader  says, 
the  agency  "has  permitted  a  sell-now.  test- 
later  posture  by  the  companies.  FDA  has 
admitted  that  it  has  heavUy  relied  on  sum- 
mary assurances  by  food  companies  about 
additives  and  has  not  checked  In  detail  the 
raw  test  data." 

Consumer  Interest  want  the  government 
not  to  rely  on  Industry  labs  but  to  do  as  much 
of  the  testing  as  possible  and  to  supervise 
more  closely  testing  it  cannot  do  itself. 

The  additive  problem  can  be  seen  weU 
In  five  examples : 

MSO,  salt  and  sugar  were  added  to  baby 
food,  with  FDA  permission,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  the  food  palatable  to 
mothers.  Despite  scientific  evidence  showing 
that  MSG  caused  brain  damage  In  mice  and 
the  urging  of  Its  removal  by  Dr.  Mayer,  FDA 
resisted  taking  action. 

The  baby  food  producers  themselves  finally 
removed  the  ingredient  voluntarily  In  the 
wake  of  unfavorable  publicity.  But  the  FDA 
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stm  has  t&ken  no  ftuther  action  of  MSO  or 
on  any  other  unnecessary  Ingredients  in 
baby  food. 

The  presence  of  MSO  must  be  listed  on  all 
products  except  mayonnaise,  French  dressing 
and  salad  dressing.  Its  function  is  to  enhance 
flavor. 

Red  4  Is  an  artificial  food  coloring  de- 
scribed by  the  World  Health  Organization 
as  dangerous  to  humans.  When  the  FDA 
considered  declaring  It  unsafe,  the  producers 
of  maraschino  cherries  argued  that  nobody 
eats  enough  of  their  product  to  do  any 
harm.  The  PDA  bowed  to  pressure  and  ex- 
cluded Red  4  from  all  foods  except  mara- 
schino cherries.  No  health  warning  is  re- 
quired on  the  label. 

Cyclamates,  the  arUflclal  sweeteners,  were 
first  linked  to  cancer  In  FDA's  own  labs 
about  20  years  before  the  agency  slapped  a 
ban  on  them. 

Caffeine  is  added  to  cola  and  Dr.  Pepper 
soft  drinks,  but  the  makers  of  those  bev- 
erages won  PDA  permission  to  keep  that  In- 
formation off  their  labels  by  having  them 
declared  standard  Ingredients.  All  other  soft 
drinks  containing  caffeine,  however,  must 
reveal  that  fact  on  their  labels.  PDA  sci- 
entists and  officials  opposed  the  exemption 
but  bowed  under  pressure  from  the  White 
House,   a  U.S.   Senator  and  the  industry. 

The  senator  was  Richard  Russell.  D-Ga., 
who  called  FDA  to  express  "Interest"  In  the 
matter,  according  to  former  Associate  Com- 
missioner Kenneth  Kirk  In  an  Interview  with 
Life  magazine.  The  world's  largest  cola  pro- 
ducer is  one  of  Russell's  constituents.  At- 
lanta-based Coca-Cola. 

Some  approved  food  colorings  In  baked 
goods  have  been  found  to  decompose  during 
baking  or  to  react  with  vitamins  In  food  to 
form  compounds  whose  effects  are  unknown. 

The  PDA  reports  that  about  10  million 
Americans  get  some  form  of  food  poisoning 
every  year. 

Although  development  of  new  foods  and 
new  technology  have  ended  some  forms  of 
contamination,  these  same  "Improvements" 
bring  an  increasd  threat  to  health. 

"Technology  has  also  contributed  to  the 
proliferation  of  products  about  which  rela- 
tively little  is  known  and  has  actually  In- 
creased the  potential  for  widespread  food- 
borne  epidemics  to  occur,"  PDA  reports. 

'At  the  sime  time."  It  continues,  "changes 
in  food  processing  methods  have  tended  to 
disguise  some  common  indicators  of  contam- 
ination, such  as  decomposition,  noxious  gases 
and  discoloration,  that  used  to  alert  con- 
sumers that  food  might  be  unsafe." 

But  safety  is  not  the^only  consideration, 
according  to  Edwards.  Effectiveness  and 
quality  of  food  also  must  be  considered. 

■  If  I  am  reading  consumer  complaints  cor- 
rectly, among  other  things,  they  are  saying 
that  at  least  for  some  foods,  there  must  be  a 
positive  gain  or  benefit  In  the  food  or,  In 
the  case  of  food  additives,  there  must  be  a 
positive  reason  for  Its  use,"  he  said. 

Toward  this  end.  he  added.  FDA  plans  to 
establish  nutritional  guidelines  for  selected 
classes  of  foods. 

These  would  not  be  formal  standards  of 
nutritional  quality,  he  explained,  but  In- 
formal guidelines  for  Industrv  to  follow  vol- 
untarily. 

This  would  Involve  agency-industry  col- 
laboration on  deciding,  how  nutritional  qual- 
ity should  be  explained  on  food  labels 

"We  would  then  expect  that  commercial 
pressures  would  cause  processors  to  use  the 
giildellnes  In  formulating  and  designing  their 
products. "  Edwards  said.  "If  they  do  so  ex- 
tensively, there  will  be  no  reason  to  consider 
a  mandatory  mechanism." 


May  2U,  1971 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IS  A 
REMINDER  OP  AMERICA'S  PLEDGE 
TO  RESTORE  FREEDOM  TO  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from   Louisiana    iMr.   Rarick)    is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday, 
May  20,  1971,  marked  another  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Cuba.  On 
that  glorious  date,  May  20,  1902,  the  Cu- 
ban flag  waved  for  the  first  time  over  the 
Morro  Castle  in  Havana,  capital  of  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  Cuba. 
This  scene  climaxed  the  heroic  struggle 
of  the  Cuban  people,  who  for  over  50 
years  had  fought  the  powerful  forces  of 
Spain. 

Cuba — Pearl  of  the  Antilles — except 
for  British  occupation  of  Havana  in 
1762-63.  was  ruled  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment from  its  discovery  by  Columbus 
in  1492  untn  1898. 

Cuban  history  records  a  lengthy  strug- 
gle for  independence.  Over  a  century  agoy 
the  great  Cuban,  General  Narciso  Lope^ 
landed  an  expedition  in  the  city  of  C&r- 
denas.  Province  of  Matanzas,  Cuba.  This 
city  is  not  far  from  the  'Bay  of  Pigs" — 
•  Bahia  de  Cochinos."  General  Lopez 
came  as  a  leader  to  liberate  Cuba.  With 
this  expedition  came  a  retired  U.S.  Army 
officer  from  West  Point,  Colj^illiam  Lo- 
gan Crittenden,  and  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans from  Kentucky.  This  may  have  been 
when  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Cuba  united  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 
This  expedition  was  successful  and.  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  the  troops  of  the  city 
of  Cardenas,  the  Cuban  flag  waved  over 
Cuban  soil  for  the  first  time.  For  this 
reason,  the  city  of  Cardenas  is  called 
"Flag  City' — 'Ciudad  Bandera" 

However,  this  victory  was  of  short  du- 
ration since  the  General  Governor  of 
Spain  in  Havana  sent  strong  reinforce- 
ments v.hich  defeated  General  Lopez  and 
his  men.  A  great  number  of  them  died  on 
the  battlefield;  others,  as  General  Lopez, 
were  executed  after  being  tried  by  the 
island  s  Spanish  government  according  to 
their  army  regulations.  This  tragedy  si- 
lenced the  people  of  Cuba  for  a  short  pe- 
riod cf  time.  On  October  10,  1868,  on  "La 
Demajagua'  farm  in  the  Province  of  Qfi- 
ente.  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  another 
Cuban  patriot  fighting  against  the  Span- 
iards, engaged  in  another  battle  and 
gained  a  short-lived  victory  in  the  city 
of  Bayamo.  When  a  large  number  of 
Spanish  troops  were  sent  to  take  over  the 
city,  Cespedes  asked  the  people  of  Ba- 
yamo what  he  should  do;  and  they  an- 
swered him,  "Liberty  or  Ashes" — 'Liber- 
tad  o  Cenizas."  When  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived, they  found  only  ashes  since  these 
patriots  had  burned  all  their  properties, 
such  as  houses,  stores,  and  so  forth, 
which  had  taken  them  years  of  honest 
labor  to  build.  The  fire  burned  years  of 
honest  labor,  memories,  and  fortunes  in 
just  minutes. 

Their  10-years'  war  ended  in  1878  with 
guarantees  of  rights  which  Spain  failed 
to  carry  out.  This  treaty  was  called  "The 
Peace  of  Zanjon"  and  was  initiated  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Cuban  generals. 
Gen.  Antonio  Maceo. 

An  exile  movement  started  in  1878, 
when  many  Cubans  came  to  the  United 
States  where  they  settled  in  New  York, 
Key  West,  and  Tampa.  This  period  of 
exile  lasted  17  years.  A  great  man  and 
Cuban  patriot,  Jos^  Marti,  who  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  exile,  recruited 
men  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral  America,    and   the  Caribbean   Is- 


lands for  the  war  for  Cuban  independ- 
ence. A  full  scale  movement  began  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1895,  under  Jos6  Marti.  The 
military  commanders  were  Maximo 
Gomez,  Antonio  Maceo,  and  Calixto 
Garcia. 

En  route  to  Santiago  to  join  with 
other  Cuban  patriots,  Jose  Marti  was 
killed  when  his  group  was  attacked  by  a 
Spanish  patrol.  Referring  to  the  death  of 
Jose  Marti,  an  historian  wrote: 

Jos6  Marti  died,  but  a  people  was  born. 

Marti  is  considered  by  freedom  loving 
Cubans  as  the  "George  Washington  of 
their  country"  and  as  the  foremost  mar- 
tyr and  hero  of  the  Cuban  struggle  for 
freedom. 

By  1897  over  half  the  island  was  in 
Cuban  hands.  The  Spanish  governor, 
Valeriano  Weyler,  destroyed  sugar  plan- 
tations, baimed  export  of  tobacco  and 
held  patriots  in  concentration  camps. 
A  U.S.  offer  to  mediate  was  rejected  by 
Spain. 

The  movement  to  help  Cuba  gain  its 
independence  gained  U.Sr  support  by  the 
sinking  of  the  U.S.S.  Maine  in  Havana 
Harbor.  On  April  19,  1898,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress approved  a  joint  resolution  for  the 
liberation  of  Cuba,  declaring  that  "Cuba 
is  and  has  the  right  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent." The  United  States  declared 
war  on  Spain  April  25,  1898. 

The  famous  "Rough  Riders,"  led  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  landed  in  Orients 
Province  and  the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill 
was  fought  by  the  Americans  and 
Cubans  against  the  Spaniards.  The 
Spanish  troops  were  defeated  not  only 
in  Cuba,  but  also  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  " 

In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  December  10, 
1898.  Spain  surrendered  all  claims  to 
Cuba.  From  January  1,  1899  to  May  20, 
1902,  Cuba  was  under  U.S.  military  rule 
with  most  of  the  government  positions 
filled  by  Cubans.  Then,  on  May  20,  1902, 
the  United  States  granted  complete  and 
unconditicnal  freedom  to  the  Cubans. 
The  United  States  formally  withdrew 
from  Cuba  on  this  date  when  Tomas 
Estrada  Palma  was  inaug^irated  first 
President  of  the  Republic. 

It  was  on  May  20.  1902,  that  the  lone 
star  flag,  the  Cuban  flag,  was  hoisted  to 
fly  victoriously  above  the  Morro  Castle. 
Today  free  Cubans  commemorate  the 
69th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Cuba;  yet  today.  May  20.  1971,  Cuba  and 
its  people  suffer  greater  tryanny  and  re- 
pre.ssicn  than  in  the  past. 

Fidel  Ca.'stro.  a  traitor  to  the  Cuban 
Revolution  which  tegan  on  0:tcber  10, 
1868,  has  surrendered  the  liberty,  sover- 
eignty, and  indepencience  of  Cuba  to  in- 
ternational communism  of  Moscow- 
Peking.  The  bearded  butcher — who  was 
referred  to  by  a  segment  of  the  U.S.  press 
as  the  "Robin  Hood  of  the  Sierra  Maes- 
tri"' and  who  was  welcomed  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  then  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon,  was  able  to  seize  power  in  Cuba 
with  the  aid  of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
CIA,  and  the  State  Department. 

The  United  States  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  allowing  the  cancer  of  commu- 
nism to  get  a  foothold  just  80  miles  off 
our  coast  and  for  permitting  it  to  con- 
tinue to  spread. 

President  Eisenhower  ignored  the  long 
established  Monroe  Doctrine  and  allowed 
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Communists  to  establish  a  base  in  Cuba. 
Robert  C.  Hill,  our  ambassador  to  Mex- 
ico in  1959;  and  Earl  E.  T.  Smith,  our 
ambassador  to  Cuba  from  June  3,  1957 
to  January  20, 1959,  tried  but  to  no  avail 
to  make  it  known  tp  our  official  policy- 
makers that  Castro  was  a  Communist 
and  that  our  own  St^te  Department  was 
promoting  Castro.       \ 

Testifying  under_Dath  after  his  resig- 
nation. Ambassador  Smith  stated: 

The  Batista  government  was  overthrown 
because  of  the  corruption,  distlntegratlon 
from  Mlthin,  and  because  of  the  United 
States  and  the  various  agencies  of  the  United 
States  who  directly  and  Indirectly  aided  the 
overthrow  of  the  Batista  government  and 
brought  into  power  Fidel  Castro.  .  .  Without 
the  United  States.  Castro  would  not  be  In 
power  today.  1  will  put  It  as  straight  as  that 
to  you ,  sir. 

During  the  Kennedy  administration, 
the  Castro  dictatorship  was  consolidated 
and  strengthened  with  U.S.  Government 
help.  Tiie  role  of  the  CIA  in  the  ill-fated 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  is  well  documented 
by  a  Cuban  authority,  John  Martino,  in 
his  informative  book,  "I  Was  Castro's 
Prisoner"  and  by  Haynes  Johnson  in  his 
book,  "The  Bay  of  Pigs."  Their  conclu- 
sions indicate  that  the  CIA  not  only 
helped  Castro  to  power,  but  also 
sabotaged  every  effort  by  Cuban  patriots 
to  win  back  their  country. 

During  the  Johnson  administration 
the  Soviet  missile  build  up  and  the  use 
of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  training  revolution- 
aries was  ignored  while  the  Cuban  exiles 
and  the  Cuban  underground  were  ren- 
dered less  effective. 

The  attitude  of  the  Kissinger -Nixon 
administration  toward  Cuba  can  be  de- 
scribed by  the  expression:  "Hear  no  evil, 
see  no  evil,  speak  no  evil."  With  regard 
to  Cuba,  the  present  administration  ap- 
pears to  be  like  an  ostrich  which  buries 
its  head  in  the  sand.  When  U.S.  Naval 
Intelligence  as  well  as  our  colleague,  the 
late  Hon.  Mendel  Rivers,  revealed  that 
Russians  had  a  nuclear  submarine  base 
at  Cienfuegos,  President  Nixon  by  tele- 
vision assured  the  Nation  that  no  Rus- 
sian nuclear  naval  base  existed  in  Cuba, 
that  the  Russians  hr^d  promised  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  in  1962  they  would  not 
place  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba  and 
promised  him  on  October  11,  1970  that 
they  would  not  establish  a  military  naval 
base  in  Cuba,  and  that  it  was  his  belief 
that  the  Russians  would  keep  their 
promise. 

A  Cuban  and  American  patriot.  Dr. 
Manolo  Reyes,  who  is  presently  a  news 
editor  in  Miami,  knows  that  most  of  the 
U.S.  young  people  going  to  Cuba  are  not 
going  to  cut  sugar  cane  but  to  Join  the  • 
so-called  "Venceremos  Brigade"  and  to 
receive  urban  guerrilla  training  in  one 
of  80  or  more  camps  now  operating  for 
that  purpose.  How  many  urban  fires — 
how  much  urban  violence  was  spawned 
in  Castro's  camp  no  one  can  estimate. 
In  bygone  days,  when  only  loyal  Ameri- 
cans stood  guard  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, such  activities  would  have  been 
considered  treasonous — rather  than  hu- 
manitarian. 

In  a  recent  editorial.  Dr.  Reyes  pro- 
vided Information  to  show  that  the  So- 
viets, despite  the  supix)sed  Kennedy- 
ESirushchev  understanding,  are  indeed 
exporting  their  revolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communist  cancer  in 
Cuba  is  spreading  and  it  must  be  stopped 
before  it  destroys  Christian  civilization. 
A  spreading  cancer  which  endangers  the 
life  of  a  human  being  requires  surgical 
removal  by  a  physician.  I  believe  that  it 
is  America's  historical  role — cur  duty 
and  responsibility — to  be  the  physician 
to  remove  the  cancer  in  Cuba,  not  just  to 
rectify  a  dangerous  situation  which  we 
helped  create  but  also  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  rathsr  strange  that  we  talk  of 
controlling  Communist  aggression  half 
way  aroimd  the  world  in  South  Vietnam 
but  ignore  the  Communist  danger  just 
90  miles  off  our  coast  where  it  constitutes 
a  real  and  present  threat  to  our  security. 
Besides  there  are  thousands  of  valiant 
Cubans,  many  in  exile,  who  are  anxious 
to  recover  their  homeland  if  we  would 
but  help  instead  of  hinder  them. 

I  remember  well  a  stirrirg  pledge 
made  by  President  John  F  Kennedy  to 
the  members  of  Cuba  Brigade  2506  at  the 
Orange  Bowl  in  December  of  1962  when 
he  sai<k| 

I  can  assure  that  this  flag  will  be  returned 
to  this  brigade  in  a  free  Havana. 

That  promise  was  made  over  8  >-ears 
ago.  During  these  years,  this  still  great 
Nation  has  taken  no  action  nor  given 
any  indication  of  honoring  that  pledge. 

We  learn  that  the  chief  adversary  of 
free  men,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  gradually 
becoming  militarily  stronger  while  our 
defense  posture  weakens. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  when  its  moral  conscience  can 
tolerate  no  more  compromise;  when,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  for  its  self- 
respect  and  its  obligation  to  posterity, 
it  must  risk  a  measure  of  safety  and  do 
what  it  knows  in  its  heart  is  right.  His- 
tory records  that  those  nations  which 
chose  "safety"  ended  up  with  slavery; 
and  th^t  those  which  chose  self-respect 
earned  peace  and  freedom  with  honor. 
I  believe  that  this  country  must  make 
such  a  choice  now.  The  cries  for  com- 
promise with  evil — coexistence  with 
communism — for  appeasing  the  enemy 
out  of  fear  for  our  safety,  for  peace-at- 
any-price,  and  of  "better  Red  than  dead," 
are  not  the  voice  of  America.  The  real 
Americans — who  Ijuilt  this  country, 
whose  taxes  pay  its  bills,  who  do  the 
fighting  for  it — are  anxious,  frustrated, 
upset,  but  are  r^jt  afraid.  They  are  ask- 
ing how  did  we  get  in  this  predicament 
and  why  is  not  something  done.  They 
are  asking  questions  but  not  getting 
answers. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  stirring  statement 
by  the  late  Winston  Churchill  which  is 
pertinent  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

If  you  win  not  fight  for  the  right  when 
you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed;  If  you 
will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be  sure 
and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to  the 
moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight  with 
all  the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  pre- 
carious chance  of  survival.  There  may  even 
be  a  worse  case.  You  may  have  to  fight  when 
there  Is  no  hope  of  victory,  because  It  Is 
better  to  perish  than  live  as  slaves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  jshould- take  an 
active  lead  in  assisting  all  captive  peo- 
ples to  throw  off  the  restraining  shEickles 
of  atheistic  communism.  A  good  place  to 
begin  is  in  Cuba. 


By  taking  such  action,  we  will  be  giv- 
ing a  sign  to  the  world  that  America  is 
still  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave."  And  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
will  give  hope  and  courage  to  all  en- 
slaved peoples,  encouraging  them  to  rise 
up  and  cast  off  the  yoke  of  their  op- 
pressors. 

And  I  am  reminded  of  the  sage  advice 
of  a  great  patriot  in  the  early  days  of 
our  Nation's  history: 

We  will  not  fight  the  battle  alone.  There 
Is  a  Just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies 
of  nations. 

Surely,  if  we  strive  to  do  His  will.  He 
will  guide  us  to  freedom  and  peace 
through  victory. 

I  can  imagine  how  Patrick  Henry  must 
have  felt  when  he  declared  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  in  March  1775: 

Gentlemen  may  cry.  Peace.  Peace!  But 
there  is  no  peace.  The  war  Is  actually  begun! 
.  .  .  Why  stand  we  here  Idle?  What  U  It 
that  Gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they 
have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God !  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me. 

give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death! 

< ' 

What  practical  measures  should  we 
take  to  aid  Cubans  in  restoring-free- 
dom  to  their  fatherland  again? 

Let  us  follow  the  wise  counsel  of 
George  Washington: 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  r,f  preserving  peace. 

Let  us  strengthen  our  military  posture 
so  that  the  United  States  will  be  the 
strongest  Nation  in  the  world  and  let 
us  use  that  power  in  defense  of  Justice 
and  freedom.  The  President's  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel  in  a  supplemental 
statement  released  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  March  12,  1971,  '"identifies 
and  discusses  trends  which  if  continued 
will  result  in  the  United  States  becoming 
a  second-rate  power  incapable  of  assur- 
ing the  future  securit>'  and  freedom  of 
its  people." 

Let  us  tell  the  American  people  the 
full  truth  about  what  is  goin?  on  in 
Cuba.  Let  us  tell  the  world  of  the  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  by  the  tyrannical 
system  of  totalitarian  communism  not 
only  in  Cuba  but  in  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. Let  us  identify  the  enemy — Soviet 
Russia — and  stop  helping  the  enemy  and 
start  helping  cur  friends. 

Let  us  support  Cuban  exiles  in  this 
countrj'  and  the  Cuban  underground  in 
Cuba  in  their  plans  and  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Soviets.  Soviet  Russia  makes 
no  secret  of  her  aid  to  Communists  who 
seek  to  overthrow  or  have  overthrown 
free'  governments.  Why  should  we  not 
profess  openly  as  a  proud  and  brave  Na- 
tion our  support  of  free  peoples? 

As  stated  in  the  above  mentioned  Joint 
Resolution  of  1898,  Cuba  has  the  right 
to  be  free  sind  indejiendent.  Its  liberation 
will  be  an  example  for  other  captive  na- 
tions to  emulate.  The  liberation  of  Cuba 
will  be  the  tomb  of  communism  tn  the 
American  continent,  even  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  history  of  Bay- 
amo, that  is,  "Liberty  or  Ashes,"  because 
the  Cuban  people  were  not  bom  to  l)e 
slaves.  Nor  were  the  American  people. 

I  hove  introduced  two  measures  to 
help  restore  Cuba  as  a  free  nation.  My 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  65  would 
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make  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
question  of  denial  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  other  human  rights 
violations  in  Cuba  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. If  this  is  done  world  attention  will 
be  called  to  the  slave  state  that  is  today's 
Cuba.  The  other  proposed  legislation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  160,  seeks  to  pre- 
vent subversion  of  the  United  States, 
Central  and  South  America  as  proposed 
by  Castro  and  to  encourage — not  ham- 
per— Cubans  in  exile  in  restoring  free- 
dom and  constitutional  government  in 
their  homeland. 

I  insert  the  text  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  65  sind  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 160,  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  of  1898,  an  editorial  of  April 
21,  1971,  of  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  two  ar- 
ticles by  Fernando  J.  Rojas  and  Jose 
Tenreiro  of  the  Cruzada  Anti-Commu- 
nista  Intemacional — International  Anti- 
Communist  Crusade — an  article  entitled 
"Cuban  Communism  and  the  United 
States"  from  the  Mindszenty  report  by 
Father  John  J.  Kelly,  O.SJ^.,  president  of 
Villanueva  University  in  Havana  from 
1953  to  1959,  an  article  entitled  "The  Les- 
son to  be  Learned  from  Cuba "  by  Bob 
White  from  Life  Line,  and  two  articles  by 
the  eminent  writer  Frank  A.  Capell,  "Its 
Time  for  a  Change"  from  the  Herald  of 
Freedom  and  "No  Intelligence — A  Wor- 
ried Look  at  the  C.I.A."  from  American 
Opinion : 

H.  Con.  Res.  65     -— 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  tJnlted  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  question  of 
denial  of  the  right  of  self-determination  and 
other  human  rights  violations  In  Cuba  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. 


H.J.  Res.  160 
Joint  resolution  to  prevent  the  subversion 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American  con- 
tinents as  proposed  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  under  Castro,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Whereas  there  have  been  many  suggestions 
and  several  resolutions  as  to  the  procedure 
necessary  to  stop  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  from 
subverting  the  American  continents;  and 

Whereas  Pldel  Castro's  Communist  regime 
has,  by  its  actions,  merited  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
as  an  aggressor  nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Castro  government  at  the  Trl- 
Contlnental  Conference  declared,  openly  for 
all  to  know,  its  intent  to  overthrow  every 
legally  constituted  government  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  Including  that  of  these 
United  States:  and  whereas,  it  has  already 
put  into  practice  the  revolutionary  plans  of 
the  Tri-Contlnental  Conference  of  Havana 
In  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  people  of  Cuba,  ter- 
rorized by  huge  arms  buildup  and  foreign 
merceniurj'  troops,  cannot  regain  control  of 
their  government  without  outside  help  from 
the  nearly  one  million  fellow  countrymen  In 
exile;  and 

Whereas  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  these 
United  States  not  to  have  an  agg^resslve  dic- 
tatorship, supported  by  foreign  arms  and 
troops,  menacing  our  people  with  atomic  mis- 
siles pointed  at  our  cities;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  peaceful  Interest  of 
the  United  States  Government,  as  well  as  a 
moral  obligation  to  all  Americans,  to  prevent 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  from 


becoming  battlefields  for  guerrilla  warfare,  as 
plarmed  by  Castro  at  the  Trl-Contlnental 
Conference  of  Havana;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  to  donate  funds  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America 
while  Castro  is  at  liberty  to  organize,  finance, 
and  direct  guerrilla  bands  to  attack  and  over- 
throw these  same  governments  we  are  try- 
ing to  help  financially :  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Government  withdraw  political  recog- 
nition of  Cuba's  Communist  government  and 
thus  encourage  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  do  likewise;  and 

That  all  governments  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must  first 
withdraw  political  recognition  of  any  Com- 
munist government  in  Cuba;  and 

That  the  United  States  State  Department 
policy  be  clearly  defined  as  no  longer  recog- 
nizing the  Communist  regime  of  Castro  at 
Havana  and  that  no  reprisals  will  be  taken 
against  any  Cuban  in  restoring  freedom  and 
constitutional  government  in  their  homeland 
Cuba;  and 

That  any  nation  doing  business  with 
Cuba's  Communist  aggressor  government  of 
Pldel  Castro  will  be  subjected  to  an  embargo 
by  the  United  States  in  equal  amounts  to 
that  country's  Imports  to  the  United  States; 
and 

That  the  United  States  Government  will 
recognize  no  government  In  Cuba  until  a 
truly  constitutional  government  is  estab- 
lished by  free  elections  participated  In  by  all 
Cubans. 

I  Prom  U.S.  Statutes  at  large,  vol.  XXX, 

p.  7381 

The  Independence  or  Cuba,  Aprii,  20,   1898 

(Note. — April  11.  McKtnley  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  recommending  Intervention 
In  Cub^.  See  Doc.  No.  346.  The  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  April  20  authorized  the  use  of  the 
army  and  the  navy  to  effect  Cuban  Independ- 
ence; the  formal  declaration  of  war  followed 
April  25.  The  most  Important  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  April  20  was  the  fourth,  known  as  the 
Teller  Amendment.) 

Joint  resolution  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Independence  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  of  Spain  relinquish 
Its  authority  and  government  In  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  and  to  withdraw  Its  land  and  naval 
forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and 
directing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  these  resolutions  Into  effect. 

Whereas  the  abhorrent  conditions  which 
have  existed  for  more  than  three  years  In  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own  borders,  have 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Chris- 
tian civilization,  culminating,  as  they  have. 
In  the  destruction  of  a  United  States  battle 
ship,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  Its 
officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  In 
the  harbor  of  Havana,  and  can  not  longer 
be  endured,  as  has  been  set  forth  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  April  eleventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  upon  which  the 
action  of  Congress  was  Invited:  Therefore, 

Resolved.  First.  That  the  people  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  Independent. 

Second.  That  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  demand,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that 
the  Government  of  Spain  at  once  relinquish 
Its  authority  and  government  In  the  Island 
of  Cuba  and  withdraw  Its  land  and  naval 
forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  hereby  Is.  directed  and  em- 
powered to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  euid  to  call  Into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the 


mllltla  of  the  several  States,  to  such  extent 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolu- 
tions Into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  dis- 
claims any  dlsijosltlon  or  Intention  to  exer- 
cise sovereignty.  Jurisdiction,  or  control  over 
said  Island  except  for  the  pacification  there- 
of, and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that 
is  accomplished,  to  leave  the  government  and 
control  of  the  Island  to  Its  people. 
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(A  WTVJ,   channel  4  editorial,  Miami,  Apr. 
21,  1971] 

Castho  Confesses  He  Is  Exportino  His 
"^  "Revolution"  I 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  reads:  "On  con- 
fession of  part,  relief  of  proof". 

This  sajrlng  became  undoubtable  reality  In 
the  last  speech  given  by  the  dictator  Fidel 
Castro.  In  the  same,  Castro  reafBrms  that  be 
continues  exporting  his  revolution. 

Only  a  few  hours  ago,  In  Havana,  at  a  pub- 
lic appearance,  not  very  frequent  lately,  the 
puppet  of  the  Moscow-Peking  axis  said  that 
they  would  continue  suppwrtlng  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  In  Latin  America.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  ratifies  what  constltutee  a 
violation  to  the  supposed  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev understanding,  which  specifies  as  a 
third  requisite,  that  Cuba  shall  not  export 
Its  revolution;  but  there  Is  something  that 
continues  to  support  the  Castro-Communist 
titled  revolution,  because  it  Is  definite  that 
Csistro  Is  an  International  communist  agent, 
and  this  Is  what  he  Is  trying  to  exptort.  And, 
that  something  which  contributes  to  the 
Castro-Communist  export  Is  the  military  »nd 
naval  Soviet  presence  on  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Besides  Cuba  being  converted  In  a  Trojan 
Horse,  and  the  base  at  Clenfuegos,  and  vari- 
ous other  things,  lately,  an  Increase  In  mili- 
tary convoy  traffic  by  the  Russians  In  Cuba 
has  been  observed,  particularly  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Matanzas.  Reports  have  reached  us 
from  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance,  that 
less  than  a  month  ago,  the  26th  of  March,  a 
Russian  military  convoy  was  seen  near  Vara- 
dero.  This  was  made  up  of  ten  military  trucks 
with  Russian  soldiers  and  was  headed  East 
on  the  Central  Road  of  Cuba.  The  Resistance 
Informed  that  they  saw  another  convoy  near 
Varswlero  In  the  first  half  of  April.  This  con- 
voy was  made  up  of  eight  trucks,  carrying 
forty  soldiers  each,  with  arms,  helmets  and 
olive  green  uniforms,  very  dirty,  as  though 
they  have  come  from  military  maneuvers. 
The  convoy  was  headed  for  the  Pennlnsula 
of  Hlcacos  on  the  point  of  Varadero.  and  one 
of  the  points  closest  to  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  Information,  the  Russians 
were  between  20  and  24  years  of  age.  The  ex- 
pressions on  their  faces  were  sullen  and  very 
serious.  All  of  this  ratifies  that  the  Fidel 
Castro  regime  continues  exporting  Its  revolu- 
tion to  Latin  America,  and  puts  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  American  Continent  In 
Jeopardy. 


[Prom  the  Latin  American  News, 

March  1971 1 

FAcnxriES  for  the  Communists  in  thk 

United  States  or  America 

Cruzada  Anti-Comunista 

Internacional. 
New  York  10017,  N.Y.  U.S.A. 
Generally  speaking  It  can  be  said  that  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world,  outside  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  field,  do  the  communists 
have  more  facilities  to  work  and  indoctrinate 
than  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  reality  Is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
two  fundamental  reasons:  First,  to  the  wide- 
spread lack  of  knowledge  In  the  United  States 
about  the  way  In  which  the  communists  In 
and  out  of  the  country  behave.  In  this  sense 
almost  incalculable  degrees  of  nalveness  are 
reached.  Second,  here.  In  a  way,  an  almost 
suicidal  attitude  Is  demanded  from  democ- 
racy. That  is.  In  the  name  of  public  free- 
dom the  enemies  of  those  public  freedoms 
are  allowed  to  work  and  to  conspire  against 
them. 


■^  The  top  American  lea<lt|p,  as  well  as  the 
people  In  general — that  here  comprises  In- 
dividuals who  have  had  many  years  of  school- 
ing— should  begin  to  realize  that  communism 
Is  not  only  a  system  enemy  of  individual 
freedoms  and  of  all  the  public  freedoms, 
but  also  that  It  fundamentally  has  as  a  goal 
the  destruction  of  their  country.  Some- 
times— not  to  say  always — the  attitude  seen 
In  the  United  States  regarding  the  native 
and  foreign  communists  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  it  Is  not  known  that  communism 
is  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  probably  because  of  this  the 
communists  are  seen  with  relative  Indiffer- 
ence and  are  given  opportunities  for  agita- 
tion and  Indoctrination  that  seem  Incon- 
ceivable to  any  observer  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Nowhere  else,  with  so  much  Im- 
punity, can  the  fatherland  be  offended  and 
can  one  go  along  with  her  enemies  with 
the  tolerance  of  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

If  all  this  would  not  lead  to  a  serious  dan- 
ger, of  Incalculable  dimensions,  regarding 
the  fate  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
world  democracy,  what  happens  oould  be 
acceptable  and  even  a  generous  eccentricity 
be  seen  In  It.  But  on  the  contrary,  what  is 
taking  place  leads,  or  could  lead,  to  a  chaos 
that,  sooner  or  later,  would  destroy  the 
foundations  of  the  social  and  political  life 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  If  this 
country  falls  Into  the  abyss  It  would  leave 
the  free  world  totally  unprotected. 

The  consequences  of  this  erroneous  Inter- 
pretation of  democratic  tolerance,  taken  to 
extremes  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
are  already  being  felt  In  different  fields  of 
national  life.  And  may  this  serve  so  that 
those  whose  responsibility  It  is  to  save  this 
country  take  the  necessary  measure  to  pre- 
vent Its  fall. 

Cruzada  Anti-Commukista 

Internacional, 
New  York,  N.Y..  U.S.A. 

Peoples  of  America,  come  to  our  aid.  not 
with  words  of  the  O.A.S.,  but  with  force, 
with  men.  with  arms.  There  Is  no  other  way 
to  stop  the  savage  killings  by  the  Bolsheviks. 

People  of  the  United  States,  we  Implore 
your  help  In  the  name  of  Justice,  liberty,  of 
moral  principles  and  of  genuine  solidarity. 
Hear  the  cries  ot,the  Cuban  people,  peoples 
of  America,  and  let  us  help  each  other,  hand 
In  hand 

When  Cuba  parishes,  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ples of  America  will  be  Inline. 

( This  is  the  message  which  comes  ont  of 
Cuba  and  covers  the  Continent.) 

Cuba  will  not  be  the  Hungary  of  the 
Americas! 

The  Cubans  themselves  will  know  how  to 
win  their  liberty  even  though  they  are  left 
alone.  And  If  it  is  Impossible  to  win  our 
liberty  from  the  Communist  yoke.  Cuba  will 
be  completely  razed  and  In  the  center  of  the 
Island,  a  cross  will  bear  the' final  epitaph: 
Here  lived  a  people  who  preferred  death, 
before  slavery. 

[Prom  the  Mindszenty  Report,  May  15,  1966] 

Cuban  Communism  and  the  United  States 

(By   Father   John   J.   Kelly,   O.S.A.) 

I   would   like   to  share   with   you   some  of 

my  own  Ideas  and  experiences  concerning: 

1.  The  false  beliefs  about  Communism 
which  I  have  detected  on  the^  American 
scene. 

2.  A  brief  analysis  of  how  Cuba,  a  sup- 
posedly Catholic  cultured  country,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Communists. 

3.  How  the  United  States  Is  succumbing  be- 
cause, like  the  Cubans,  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  symptoms. 

The  most  formidable  obstacle  we  face  to- 
day Is  that  most  Americans  are  convinced 
it  can't  happen  here. 

In  every  country  which  Communism  has 

V 


taken  over,  this  same  attitude  prevailed  In 
the  face  of  the  same  old  tactics:  deceit  and 
force.  Kerensky  knew  the  Bolsheviks;  hence 
deceit  did  not  prevail,  but  force  did.  In 
Hungary  deceit  precondemned  Nagy;  for  ac- 
cepiting  the  traitorous  word  of  the  Commu- 
nists, be  paid  with  bis  life  and  that  of  bis 
country.  In  Cuba  likewise,  deceit  was  the 
Instrument.  After  a  few  weeks  of  Castro's 
regime,  I  remember  some  "Intelligent"  ob- 
servers reasoned  this  way:  "Father,  we  are 
a  highly  individualistic  people.  Communism 
demands  conformity  and  regimentation,  Just 
the  opposite  to  our  nature.  It  just  won't 
work  in  Cuba.  We  should  let  Communism 
take  over,  and  then  watch  it  fall  miserably." 
After  6  years,  and  many  firing  squads,  pris- 
ons and  torture,  it  Is  still  working  in  Cuba, 
and  I  know  exactly  what  these  same  fine 
friends  of  mine  think:  "Wby  couldn't  we 
foresee  this  and  defeat  It?" 

Most  Americans  feel  that  Communism  is 
no  danger  because  we  have  the  greatest  mil- 
itary force  In  the  world,  etc.  That  kind  of 
thinking  completely  Ignores  the  fact  tbaJt 
most  Communist  countries  were  taken  from 
within,  and  not  from  without  by  military 
force.  To  all  the  people  who  say  it  can't 
happen  here.  I  say  that  not  only  It  can 
happen,  but  there  are  indications  that  it  is 
happening  here. 

A  second  psychological  obstacle  results 
from  propaganda  of  a  pre-Sovlet  type:  we 
Just  don't  believe  that  there  are  traitors  In 
America,  even  In  the  face  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Much  of  our  present  government 
policy  Is  based  on  this  schizophrenic  p>os!- 
tlon. 

This  attitude  of  unwarranted  confidence 
was  aptly  lllxistrated  by  one  of  my  best 
friends,  a  Cuban  professional  with  three 
engineering  degrees:  "Father,  we  don't  worry 
about  Communism  In  Fidel's  26th  of  July 
Movement.  We  don't  worry  about  Commu- 
nism at  all,  because  we  are  in  a  favored  geo- 
graphic position:  we  are  only  90  knots  from 
Uncle  Sam,  at  his  very  doorstep,  and  Uncle 
Sam  won't  let  them  do  anything  to  Cuba." 
Well,  tragically  Uncle  Sam  did  let  them,  not 
only  In  Cuba,  but  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Our  own  attitude  as  a  nation  Is  much  like 
his:  in  the  face  of  contrary  evidence,  we  feel 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of  things,  and 
we  don't  have  to  worry  as  Individuals.  We 
don't  want  to  believe  that  a  conspiracy, 
world-wide.  Is  Intent  on  destroying  us.  The 
thought  Is  repellent — so  we  don't  think 
about  It.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have 
thought  of  even  more-unpleasant  things: 
the  slavery,  the  prisons,  the  torture,  mental 
and  physical,  and  the  firing  squads  of  Com- 
munist regimes? 

Another  attitude  Is:  "Why  get  excited 
about  8  few  thousand  Communists  in  this 
country;  the  United  States  is  a  strong  nation 
of  over  190  million  people."  We  ignore  the 
lesson,  so  simple  and  so  homely,  of  the  Ice- 
berg. Apathy  and  Indifference  and,  more  than 
anything  else,  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  facts 
about  the  enemy,  have  lost  whole  nations 
to  the  Communists.  If  I  were  to  guess,  I 
would  say  that  one  conspirator  or  useful 
dupe  out  of*every  500  p>eople,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  turn  the  trick;  It  has  done  so 
In  every  country  that  today  Is  behind  the 
Iron    Curtain;    or    the    Sugar    Curtain. 

Lack  of  knowlejlge  Is  tragic.  lethaL  fatal. 
Communism  really  functions  lVUt0^  huge 
Iceberg :  the  greatest  danger  ca«Kfrom  the 
hidden,  under-the-surf ace  j|^^  «f  the  Red 
Iceberg,  that  Is.  the  crypU^^mmunlsts,  the 
specialized  agents  wbo^^pr  to  spring  right 
out  t)f  the  earth.  These  ^^lided  and  abetted 
by  the  sympathizers  a^^useful  dupes. 

Americans  in  general  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  the  long-range  (perhaps  short- 
range  now.  even  shorter  than  we  think)  ob- 
jective, for  they  have  been  Indoctrinated  Into 
discrediting  those  who  do  realize  the  tre- 
mendous danger  and  try  to  tell  them  about 
It.    Some   way   must   be   found    to    awaken 


Americans  on  a  wide  scale  soon.  The  Com- 
munist timetable  for  takeover  moves  up 
alarmingly  through  American  Inability  to 
understand  the  tactics  of  the  enemy.  Plus 
XI  certainly  put  his  finger  on  the  American 
Achilles  heel:  our  ignorance  and  our  apathy. 
If  this  situation  continues,  we  undoubtedly 
as  a  nation  shall  fall  tragically  like  overripe 
fruit  Into  the  crushing  iron  vise  hands  of 
the  Communists  asLelnin  predicted. 

This  exact  fate  befell  the  Cubans.  Igno- 
rance and  apathy  did  It.  Cuba  fell  from  with- 
in, deeply  deluded  and  deceived  by  the  glow- 
ing promises'  of  a  perfidious  Castro  and  in- 
flltrated-July  26  Movement. 

There  were  some  misgivings  about  Castro. 
who  had  a  very  bad  record  as  an  Incorrigible 
Juvenile  delinquent,  a  young  university  tough 
Involved  In  assassinations,  and  an  amateur- 
t3rpe  revolutionary  engaged  in  many  disturb- 
ances about  the  Caribbean.  These  misgivings 
were  dispelled  by  Castro,  in  his  frequent 
broadcasts  over  secret  radio  transmissions, 
from  his  mountain  top,  and  his  hideouts:  "We 
are  not  a  Communist  group,  the  government 
accuses  us  of  that  to  get  your  support;  we 
are  Cubans,  who  hate  Batista  more  than 
you  do,  and  want  to  get  him  out  and  restore 
free  e^ectlons,  honesty  and  the  Constitution 
to  our  nation.  You  must  help  the  revolution." 
And  they  did! 

Castro's  subversive  propaganda  went  out  to 
all  sectors  of  Cuba.  The  Military  were  urged: 
"Don't  fight,  don't  accept  orders  from  your 
corrupt  officers.  Join  us  to  liberate  Cuba; 
you  win  maintain  rank  and  pay."  There  were 
many  defections,  whole  garrisons  at  a  time. 

Students  were  easily  Identifying  themselves 
with  Castro,  a  student  leader  himself.  State 
universities  of  all  Latin  America  are  breed- 
ing grounds  for  political  and  social  agitation, 
and  academic  freedom  is  abused  for  political 
purposes. 

The  politicians  were  promised  help  in  free 
elections  of  the  new  Castro  regime.  Most  ac- 
cepted; those  who  refused  were  threatened 
with  p>enalties  or  assassination. 

The  Church  In  Cuba,  especially  lay  groups, 
were  led  to  believe  that  Castro  would  put 
Into  practice  the  Social  Doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Frequent  requests  from  the  rebels 
for  religious  articles  and  chaplains  allayed 
suspicions.  The  Hierarchy  was  divided  in 
opinions  about  Castro  and  his  revolt.  The 
church  tried  several  times  during  the  revolt 
to  bring  about  a  government  which  would 
exclude  both  Batista  and  Castro.  Why  these 
attempts  were  unsuccessful  Is  best  described 
by  American  Ambassador  Earl  Smith.  In  his 
bcx)k.  THE  FOURTH  FLOOR.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  one  of  the  Professors,  a  Sodallst,  from 
my  University  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  Sodal- 
lst Congress  of  the  Lay  Apostolate,  New  York, 
1961: 

"At  the  beginning  many  Catholics  believed 
sincerely  that  the  reforms  prop)osed  by  pndel 
Castro  were  good  and  In  conformance  with 
Papal  Encyclicals.  They  say.  yes,  that  there 
were  known  Communists  In  the  government 
and  that  some  of  the  methods  used  had  a  vio- 
lent Marxist  color;  but  they  overlooked  these 
•small'  details  and  thought  only  of  the  great 
good  they  could  obtain  from  these  reforms. 
Some  even  deluded  themselves  Into  thinking 
that  by  Infiltrating  Into  Communism's  ranks 
and  accepting  pxjsltlons  in  the  governmental 
organism,  they  can  prevent  the  seed  of  Com- 
munism from  flowering.  But,  as  Is  always  the 
case,  one  cannot  play  with  the  Communist, 
and  these  'small'  details  later  turned  out  to 
be  the  principal  threads  of  the  snare.  Behind 
was  the  enemy  pulling  the  strings  and  In  all 
probability  they  laughed  mockingly  when 
they  saw  how  Catholics,  and  even  priests, 
worked  Ingenuously  for  the  Communist 
cause." 

Business  men,  aloof  from  politics,  con- 
sidered the  Castro  revolution  a  sordid  mess. 
But  the  businessmen  were  Intent  on  making 
money.  Many  paid  Castro  taxes  as  well  as  the 
reguliu-  contributions  to  the  Cuban  Govern- 
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meat.    They    were    shortsighted;    they    lost 
evei^i:hlrig. 
I  The    u-orfcprs   and   farmers   were    the   only 

group  where  Castro's  program  failed.  Ualons 
and  farmers  igaored  Castro,  refused  to  coop- 
erate, and  yet  Ironically  Castro  claims  that 
these  were  the  backbone  of  his  movement. 

Castro  fDur.d  complete  acceptance  among 
the  middle  classes,  the  professions,  students, 
and  much  of  the  monled  classes 'for  his  So- 
cialist revolution,  which  they  thought  was 
Just  another  political  revolution  so  frequent 
In  Latin  America.  Even  so  the  ultimate  push 
which  overtbf  ew  the  government  of  Cuba  was 
administered  by  some  members  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  when  in  December  1958 
(Still  time  for  our  government  to  do  some- 
thing about  Castro) .  Ambassador  Smith  was 
Instructed  to  Inform  Batista  that  the  U.S. 
would  not  support  a  Batista-becked  govern- 
ment In  Cuba.  Batista  fled,  and  Cuba  was 
enslaved  In  a  violent,  bloody  Socialist  revolu- 
tion. 

Here  is  an  eye-witness  account  of  some 
of  the  things  I  saw  In  the  first  few  months 
of  the  Communist  takeover: 

While  Fidel  Castro  made  his  triumphal 
Journey  from  Santiago  to  Havana,  in  the  first 
few  days  of  January  1959.  a  general  strike  was 
called  to  paralyze  everything  and  prevent  op- 
ponents from  using  communications  and 
transportation.  Duly  constituted  authority 
was  systematically  eliminated.  The  armed 
forces,  from  generals  to  privates,  were  ac- 
cused of  "collaboration  with  the  tyranny  of 
Batista"  or  of  "war  crimes."  The  entire  police 
force  was  charged  with  "brutality,  repression, 
torture  and  collaboration."  All  were  threat- 
ened with  the  death  penalty  at  drum-head 
military  courts  so  the  army  barracks  and 
the  poCCe  stations  were  abruptly  abandoned. 
Castro's  followers  took  over  the  abandoned 
police  stations  and  military  posts,  while  Boy 
Scouts  directed  traffic.  Militiamen  swarmed 
over  the  police  and  military  establishments. 
They  were  mostly  eager  ypuths.  amateurs 
seeking  a  foothold  In  the  echelons  of  the 
"new  Cuba" 

The  breakdown  of  authority  meant  that 
no  organized  or  effective  police  or  military 
action  was  pxDsslble;  there  was  no  one  in 
authority  to  whom  a  person  might  appeal 
against  unjust  charges.  There  was  "one  man 
revolutionary  law."  The  hand-picked  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  p>ost  factum  approved 
new  laws  made  haphazardly  by  Castro  in  his 
speeches  on  TV  or  elsewhere. 

The  Cuban  Bureau  for  Investig.iting  Com- 
munist Activities  (BRAC)  was  rapidly  dis- 
mantled. It  was  whispered  around  Havana 
that  "Che"  Guevara,  commander  of  La  Ca- 
baha  fortress,  upon  arrl-.-al  in  the  first  few 
days  of  January,  made  his  first  confiscation — 
all  the  offices,  archives  and  records  of  this 
anti-Communist  agency — and  moved  them 
to  the  Portress  for  "safe  keeping."  The  three 
top  officials  of  the  BRAC  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Cuban  Courts  became  practically 
functionleFs.  Most  matters  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  drum-head  military  tribunals, 
usually  a  three-member  ad  hoc  panel,  in 
which  the  defense  of  the  accused  was  nil. 
Hundreds  cf  Cubans  were  rapidly  purged  as 
"war  criminals,  collaborators.  Informers,  or 
counterrevolutionaries'  by  the  youthful 
Judges,  often  Illiterate  Juveniles,  swelled  with 
♦he  Importance  of  their  so-called  victory,  and 
all  too  eager  to  listen  \o  any  accusation 
against  the  prisoner. 

All  communications  began  to  serve  the 
new  regime,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for 
mesmerizing  and  brainwashing  the  people. 
Intermlrable  speeches  were  delivered  by 
Castro  on  TV  and  radio;  everyone  hung 
breathlessly  en  every  word;  the  "liberator" 
was  speaking  and  he  was  the  Law! 

The  Minister  of  Public  Education  moved 
drastically  against  private  education  in  the 
very  first  days  of  January.  Under  the  out- 
rageous and  ludicroxis  excuse  of  preserving 


"public  order,"  and  "equivalating  private 
university  students  with  State  University 
students  who  had  lost  time  (2  years)  while 
fighting  agalnit  Batista,"  infamous  Law  ^11 
promulgated  on  January  11,  canceled  out- 
right two  years  of  academic  credits  in  private 
universities 

The  largest  private  school  In  Cuba  and  one 
of  the  bes.,  the  Balder  School,  was  the  scene 
cf  Communist-;n':plred  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions. It  was  closed  by  government  order,  to 
rerpen  a  few  weeks  later  under  new  admin- 
istrative policies!  The  Minister  of  Education 
on  nationwide  TV  accused  the  Rector  of  the 
Ca'hollc  University  of  numerous  crimes 
against  the  Revolution.  At  the  same  time  he 
announced  a  new  program  for  all  Cuban 
education,  from  preprimary  through  post- 
graduate studies,  following  "one  uniform 
philosophy,  that  of  the  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment. There  cannot  be  and  may  not  be, 
two  types  of  education,  one  private  and  the 
oth-jr  public,  but  one  alone  and  indivisible." 
His  handwriting  on  the  wall  could  not  be 
clearer:  The  question  of  religion  should  not 
be  imposed  upon  a  child;  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  when  he  Is  18  years  old  what 
his  religious  affiliations  will  be." 

In  this  beautiful  tropical  island  where 
everyone  gets  along  rather  well  with  each 
other  normally,  there  was  hardly  any  evi- 
dence of  antagonistic  racial  discrimination. 
Fidel.  Raul,  and  el  Che  artificially  Invented 
discrimination,  and  fomented  divisions  of 
society  by  stimulating  various  fronts  with 
artificial  or  Imagined  goals  of  eliminating 
racial  discrimination,  which  never  existed 
In  Cuba. 

Labor  htis  always  had  a  favored  place  in 
Cuban  social  legislation.  Yet  Castro  delib- 
erately pitted  the  already  strong  unions 
against  what  he  called  the  "grasping  capi- 
talists;" the  farm  laborers  against  the  sugar 
farmers:  students  against  their  professors; 
the  whole  populace  against  so-called  Batista 
collaborators. 

Under  the  pretext  of  reclaiming  govern- 
ment lands  which  allegedly  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  unscrupulous  officials  and 
politicians,  the  regime  began  the  universal, 
rough-shod,  unjust  expropriation  of  lands 
of  any  considerable  size,  regardless  of  how 
acquired.  Safety  deposit  boxes  in  the  banks 
were  sealed  officially  for  later  confiscation, 
and  all  checking  account*  were  limited  to 
small  witlidrawals.  This  wholesale  robbery 
was  cartied  along  through  the  Ministry  for 
the  Recovery  of  Stolen  Goods,  under  the 
promise  of  "returning  ill-gotten  goods  to  the 
people."  Overnight  the  regime  plunged  the 
country  into  economic  chaos.  The  Ministry 
for  Stolen  Goods  gave  an  apparent  legality  to 
this  grand  larceny  and  ferreted  out  anything 
of  value  for  confiscation. 

Within  three  months  the  evidence  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  anyone  living  In 
Cuba  smd  keeping  abreast  of  the  moves  of 
the  regime.  When  people  realized  what  was 
happening  and  raised  their  voices  in  protest, 
they  were  silenced  by  threats,  imprisonments, 
exile  or  the  flrtng  squads. 

Cubans  were  deceived  about  Castro,  be- 
cause they  refused  t-o  accept  the  evidence: 
the  background  of  incorrigible  Castro,  his 
advisors,  his  policies  of  a  highly-central- 
ized regime.  Too  late  t.he  Cubans  woke  up 
to  the  real  character  of  the  revolution  and 
Its  Communist  leader. 

I  wonder  if  we  see  what  is  haopining  here 
In  the  United  Srat-es.  the  history,  govern- 
ment, culture  and  life  In  general  are  quite 
di''erent.  Most  Latin  American  nations  are 
man-centered  ciudlllo-type  countries:  they 
want  and  need  a  strong  leader.  We  are  a  law- 
constitution  centered  people;  the  legal 
structure  is  more  important  than  personali- 
ties. The  process  for  destroying  the  United 
St3.tes  oannot  be  the  same  as  in  Cuba  or 
elsewhere:  the  techniques  must  be  adapted 
to  our  system:  the  Constitution  Itself  must 


be  used  to  destroy  us  and.  as  a  starter,  law 
lt.se!f  must   'oec.'me   meaningless. 

It  Is  impossible  to  destroy  our  Armed 
Forces;  it  is  possible  to  vitiate  their  effec- 
tiveness, as  top  military  men  are  muzzled, 
as  more  and  more  dispersed  fronts  claim 
personnel  for  gpaard  duty  or  actual  combat 
cjr.dltlons,  as  arms  and  equipment  are  re- 
stricted. 

Our  pwlice  forces  have  done  yeoman  serv- 
ice; yet  lawlessness,  dlsordf«rs.  riots,  dem- 
onstrations In  defiance  of  local  authority 
and  local  police  officers  are  often  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged  by  public  govern- 
ment officials;  In  other  cases,  as  at  the  Uni- 
versity af  California,  lawlessness  Is  permitted 
by  weak  authorities.  The  end  result  of  such 
conduct  Is  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
and  the  discrediting  of  police  officers  and 
other  authorities.  Civilian  Review  Boards 
are  the  vehicle  for  frustrating  law  enforce- 
ment. And  all  this  Is  done  in  the  name  of 
"free  speech."  "civil  rights."  or  other  ap- 
parently  Just   motives! 

Our  educational  programs  slowly  but  sure- 
ly fall  more  and  more  under  the  control  of 
a  Federal  agency,  either  through  directives 
or  economic  suasion.  Private  education  finds 
It  more  and  more  difficult  to  compete  with 
state  education,  and  In  time  may  succumb  to 
succulent  offers  of  state-federal  aid. 

There  is  evidence  of  conflict  and  struggle 
In  the  artificially  stimulated  race  questions; 
hatred  is  widely  bandied  about  by  our  cnm- 
municatnn.s  media:  mass  guilt  Is  encour- 
aged over  the  assassination  of  a  pres  dent, 
as  over  the  probleins  of  unfortunate  negrces 
Much  of  this  atmosphere  Is  created  and  aug- 
mented by  well-meaning  people,  who  are  not 
weU- informed. 

The  breakdow.-n  cf  morality  in  America  Is 
t'le  worst  and  most  meaningful  symptom. 
H^n.  Sprulllc  Braden.  experienced  diplomat 
a-^d  statesman,  recently  In  Los  Angeles  char- 
acterized the  breakdown  In  morality  this 
wav: 

■P  :r  many  years  I  have  declared  that  the 
gravest  issue  facing  humanity  is  not  nuclear 
warfare  and  all  the  horrible  death-dealing 
w9at>ons  science  has  produced;  the  insidt- 
out  dangers  of  inflation;  budgetary  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  the  undermining 
of  the  private  enterprise  system;  nor  even 
the  gradual  erosion  of  freedoms.  Nor  Is  it 
aggression  and  the  threats  thereof;  or  so- 
cialism which  inevitably  leads  to  some  form 
of  totalitarianism,  usually  communism  In 
our  day.  No.  the  major  threat  to  mankind 
Is  the  breakdown  in  morality  everywhere. 
Including  government,  where  morallt^f.  like 
memcry.  seems  to  fade  with  the  pas-age  of 
time.  I  further  hold  that  the  worst  of  all 
immrraliUes  is  Communism." 

Thes3  immoralities  extend  far  beyond  our 
domestic  activities;  by  and  large  our  for- 
eign policies  tend  to  aggrandize  Communism, 
make  neutrals  out  of  friends,  and  make 
e  Pinies  out  of  neutrals.  Foreign  policy  ex- 
perts have  reiDeatedly  characterized  Cuba  as 
a  military  threat,  and  a  center  for  sub- 
verting South  America.  Since  then  It  seems 
that  our  policy  Is:  see  no  Cuba,  hear  no 
Cuba,  speak  no  Cuba. 

Why?  I  wish  I  knew  the  answer  .  .  .  be- 
cause the  fate  of  the  United  States  depends 
on  Cuba.  If  Cuba  is  permitted  to  remain 
Communist,  that  ultimately  will  be  our  fate. 
Four  hundred  years  ago.  a  Spanish  monarch 
said:  "He  who  owns  Cuba,  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
has  the  key  to  the  New  World."  I  think 
that  Is  true  today:  the  Communists  own 
Cuba  today,  and  also  the  key  to  the  New 
World  of  the  Americas. 

Cuba  is  now  an  advance  base  for  Soviet  and 
sometimes  Chinese  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion on  both  North  and  South  America.  It 
Is  one  of  the  last  pegs  being  set  for  the  en- 
circlement of  the  United  States.  We  had 
evidence  of  this  in  October  of  1962.  in  the  so- 
called  missile  confrontation,  which  our  gov- 
ernment hollowly   trumpeted   that   we   won 
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because  Khrushchev  said  he  removed  his 
missiles.  But  Khriisbchev  also  claimed  the 
victory  since  bia  troops  were  still  there,  wltb 
Cuba  still  allied  to  the  Kremlin,  &ntX  because 
the  U.S.  had  guaranteed  that  no  one  would 
attack  Cuba — not  even  Cuban  exiles  who 
want  their  country  be^k.  < 

What  about  those  missiles?  It  Is  of  sinister 
Importance  thtit  the  same  sources  which 
originally  discovered  the  missiles  ai<d  sites, 
are  saying  today  that  not  only  were  the  mis- 
siles not  removed,  but  that  they  have  been 
augmented,  and  are  stored  in  various  natural 
caverns  and  man-made  styage  places.  The 
U-2  flights,  which  are  normally  the  clinching 
arguments  in  the  Government's  appraisal  of 
missiles  and  sites  in  Cuba,  have  been  dras- 
tically reduced  to  only  one  or  two  a  month. 

Can  we.  who  are  better  informed,  accept 
this  state  of  affairs,  or  are  we  not  morally 
obliged  by  all  that  Is  good,  holy  and  decent 
to  expose  by  knowledge  and  facts  this  danger- 
ous situation?  Are  we  not  only  obliged  to 
oppose  it,  but  with  God's  help  to  defeat  it? 
We  must  redouble  our  enthusiasm  and  our  ef- 
forts for  this  fight.  It  must  be  carried  for- 
ward at  all  cost,  under  the  armor  of  Ood, 
no  matter  what  the  odds,  until  that  day  of 
final  victory  of  Godliness  over  godlessness, 
of  good  over  evil,  of  spirit  over  matter,  of 
virtue  over  vice. 

The  Lesson  To  Be  Learned  Prom  Cttba 

Open:  This  is  Life  Line,  Bob  White  Trom 
Washington. 

"Cuba  today  Is  living  proof  that  no  nation 
is  Immune  to  communist  subjugation  Just 
because  it  is  prosperous  or  because  It  is 
Christian.  Cuba  was  both.  Nor  is  literacy  a 
protection.  It  was  not  the  illerate  people  ,dn 
Cuba  who  were  responsible  for  its  present 
condition:  it  was  a  segment  of  the  middle- 
class,  and  some  wealthy  people  also,  who  were 
too  absorbed  and  complacent  with  their  own 
pursuits,  and  too  sure  that  their  country 
could  never  be  ruled  by  communists;  they 
were  too  indifferent  to  bother  to  inform 
themselves  about  communist  techniques  or 
to  search  into  the  background  of  the  men 
they  allowed  to  lead  them." 

Those  convictions  are  offered  by  a  Cuban 
citizen,  Serafin  G.  Menocal,  who  spent  24 
years  with  the  Cuban  Electric  Company  at 
Havana.  Mr.  Menocal,  an  electrical  engineer, 
has  served  as  President  of  the  National  Coun- 
cU  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Cuba,  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Electrical  Engineers  Associa- 
tion. Director  of  the  Cuban  Society  of  Engi- 
neers. President  of  the  Lions  Club  oT  Cam- 
aguey  and  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Havana. 

Mr.  Menocal  Is  now  an  executive  In  N6w 
York  City  and  spends  much  of  his  time  giv- 
ing talks  across  the  U.S.A.  on  the  truth  about 
the  communist  takeover  of  Cuba.  His  dis- 
closures are  most  revealing.  It  Is  his  message 
to  Americans  that  we  present  on  this  broad- 
cast. 

There  are  many  myths  surrounding  the 
so-called  Cuban  revolution  which  gave  the 
rich  island  country  to  the  communists.  It 
would  seem  to  be  human  nature  that  un- 
pleasant things,  like  communism,  only  hap- 
pen to  the  other  fellow.  Our  familiar  world 
is  protected  by  our  high  traditions,  our  mili- 
tary power,  otir  sound  economy  and  our  high 
educational  standards.  We  are  too  sensible 
to  be  fooled  by  propaganda.  At  least  that's 
the  way  many  Cubans  felt  until  disaster 
struck.  Then  it  was  too  late. 

One  of  the  myths  exploded  by  Cuban  refu- 
gee, Serafin  Menocal,  Is  that  Cuba  was  In 
need  of  a  social  revolution.  Mr.  Menocal 
reports,  "That's  not  true.  All  that  it  reaUy 
needed  was  a  change  of  government  admin- 
istration by  democratic  means.  It  Is  known 
to  the  world  how  the  communists  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  motlvatiotu  that  «zlsted 
among  Cubans  for  the  removal  of  Batista, 
and  how  the  very  small  communist  minority 


In  Cuba,  backed  by  the  know-how  and  re- 
sources of  intemataional  communism, 
quickly  seized  power  and  victimized  the 
Cuban  people.". 

Another  myth  about  pre-communlst  Cuba 
was  the  claim  that  the  standard  of  living  m 
the  country  was  very  low.  Facts  prove  the 
contrary.  In  1968,  Cuba  held  an  outstanding 
economic  position  among  the  LiJtin  Ameri- 
can countries.  In  comparison  with  them, 
Cuba  ranked  third  In  annual  per  capita  in- 
come, and  first  in  TV  broadcasting  stations, 
in  TV  receivers,  in  motion  picture  attend- 
ance, and  in  percentage  of  national  Income 
invested  in  education.  It  rated  second  In  the 
value  of  lmp>orts  and  exports  and  in  radio 
receivers  per  capita.  Cuba  was  third  In  the 
number  of  newspapers  and  magazines;  in 
paper  consumption;  in  telephones;  In  auto- 
mobiles; and  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
electric  power. 

In  1956  Cuba  had  one  radio  receiver  for 
every  5  Inhabitants;  one  TV  set  for  every 
20;  an  automobile  for  every  27;  a  telephone 
Xor  every  28.  Cuba  consumed  that  year  32 
pounds  of  lard  and  73  pounds  of  meat  per 
person,  and  had  a  dally  consumption  of  2,683 
calortes  per  capita. 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  Cubans  In 
1958  was,  of  course,  above  that  of  Russia  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
European  countries.  The  Cuban  peso  was 
worth  $1.00  before  Castro — today  It  Is  traded 
for  about  10<  in  the  black  market. 

Another  commonly  accepted  myth  about 
Cuba  Is  the  charge  of  Yankee  exploitation. 
However,  hard  facts  disprove  it.  American 
capital  did  help  Cuba  to  develop  its  re- 
sources, but  as  time  went  on.  Cubans, 
whether  owners,  management  or  workers,  In- 
creasingly came  into  control  of  the  Island's 
wealth.  Cuban-owned  sugar  mills  produced 
22  per  cent  of  the  sugar  crop  in  1939  and 
62  per  cent  in  1968;  while  American  sugar 
mills  produced  55  per  cent  of  the  annual 
crop  in  1939  and  only  37  per  cent  In  1969. 
And  this  happened  in  only  19  years. 

The  same  trend  towards  prospertty  was 
observed  In  banking  and  bxisiness  In  general. 
Statistics  published  by  the  International 
Labor  Organizations  in  Geneva  show  that 
Cuban  workers  received  60  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  income,  preceded  only  by 
workers  in  Great  Britain  with  74  per  cent, 
the  United  States  with  71.7  per  cent  and 
Canada  with  68.5  per  cent.  These  facts  about 
the  pre-communlst  economic  conditions  in 
Cuba  prove  that  the  bulk  of  propaganda  ex- 
ported by  the  communists  to  Justify  their 
revolution  consists  of  distortions  and  out- 
right lies. 

True,  Cuba— like  all  countries— had  its 
poor,  but  it  also  had  a  large  and  growing 
middle  class.  Poverty,  like  wealth,  Is  rela- 
tive. In  1958,  Cuba's  standard  of  living  was 
much  higher  than  that  of  communist  satel- 
lites and  Immensely  superior  to  the  standard 
of  living  prevailing  In  Cuba  under  com- 
munism today. 

Just  as  Americans,  Cubans  had  high  ideals 
and  traditions.  They  professed  the  Christian 
philosophy  and  religion  was  the  center  of 
much  of  their  social  and  spiritual  life.  Poll- 
tlcaUy,  Cubans  were  proud  of  their  liberty 
and  the  Constitution  of  1940  with  the  pop- 
ular mandate  it  embodied.  But  this  was  not 
en^gh. 

Educationally,  pre-conMnxmlst  Cuba  had 
an  extensive  and  advanced  public  school 
system  In  which  education  from  primary 
schools  to  universities  was  available  to  every- 
one without  discrimination  of  any  kind.  It 
was  cheaper  and  easier  to  get  a  college  edu- 
cation In  Cuba  than  It  Is  In  the  V£Ji.  But 
this  was  not  enough  either  to  protect  Cuba 
from  conununism. 

The  myth  which  has  been  accepted  for  far 
too  long  is  that  poverty,  illiteracy  and  back- 
ward economy  are  the  principal  breeding 
grotmds  of  commtinlam.  This  la  not  ao.  It  is 


time  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  dangerous  and 
fictitious  notion. 

Cuba  today  is  living  proof  that  no  nation 
is  Immune  to  communism  because  it  is  pros- 
perous, because  it  has  high  Ideals,  or  be- 
cause of  its  high  educational  standards.  The 
fact  is  that  communism  stems  from  ideas 
accompanied  by  planned  strategic  and  tac- 
tical action  designed  to  exploit  human  de- 
sires and  needs.  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  manipulation  of  people  who  are  too  busy 
with  other  affairs  to  recognize  what  Is  being 
done  to  them. 

It  was  not  the  illiterate  or  the  poor  people 
of  Cuba  who  were  responsible  for  the  Bed 
takeover.  It  was  a  segment  of  the  middle 
classi  some  of  the  intelligentsia  and  a  group 
of  wealthy  men  too  absorbed  in  their  own 
pursuits,  and  too  sure  of  themselves  to  take 
the  trouble  to  become  well  Informed  about 
communism  or  to  take  a  more  searching  look 
at  the  men  who  sought  to  lead  them. 

The  Cuban  exile,  Mr.  Serafin  Menocal.  de- 
clares the  Castro  claim  that  the  Cuban  rev- 
olution was  the  work  of  the  people  is  also 
a  myth.  Mr.  Menocal  sets  the  record  straight 
in  these  words:  "It  was  precisely  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  the  agricultural  workers,  the 
two  groups  who  are  now  represented  as  being 
the  backbone  of  the  revolution,  who  gave 
Castro  very  little  sujjport." 

Mr.  Menocal  continued,  "Organized  labor 
was  protected  by  some  of  the  world's  most 
advanced  legislation,  and  attempts  to  pro- 
mote a  general  strike,  or  significant  local 
strikes,  were  unsuccessful.  The  agricultural 
workers  were  generally  Indifferent,  except  In 
the  limited  areas  where  they  were  either  con- 
verted to,  or  terrorized  into  supporting  Castro 
by  the  roaming  or  entrenched  guerrillas. 

"The  people. ;  not  Fidel  Castro,  defeated 
Batista,  but  thAy  turned  to  Castro  as  the 
symbol  of  what  they  expe^^^ed  to  be  a  new 
life  for  Cuba — free  elections  and  an  end  to 
political  murder,  torture",  and  repression. 
We  all  know  now  that  Castro  did  not  keep 
any  of  his  promises,  but  on  the  contrary  has 
enslaved  the  Cuban  people.  He  betrayed  his 
people  " 

Catsro's  labor  legislation  has  meant  the 
enslavement  of  the  workers,  since  a  man  who 
has  no  freedom  to  choose  his  employer  Is  a 
slave,  as  Is  the  case  in  all  communist  coun- 
tries. In  order  to  retain  his  Job,  a  worker 
must  appear  to  be  loyal  to  the  regime;  U  he 
is  not.  he  and  his  family  are  doomed  to 
starvation,  unless  they  can  leave  the  coun- 
try and  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

The  Cuban  worker  has  lost  all  his  hard- 
won  benefits.  He  now  ha"  to  put  in  longer 
hours  with  no  overtime  pay;  instead  of  wage 
increases,  he  must  make  various  supposedly 
voluntary  contributions,  which.  In  effect,  are 
additional  taxes;  he  has  lost  his  sickness 
benefits;  he  has  no  right  to  strike  and  no 
union  to  protect  him. 

As  to  ,the  Cuban  agricultural  workers, 
which  maliy  American  newspaper  writers  and 
radio-TV  commentators  have  credited  with 
being  Castro's  main  support  in  his  struggle 
with  Batista,  the  well-known  fact  is  that  it 
was  the  middle  classes  who  supported  Castro, 
financially  and  otherwise. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  agricultural 
workers  didn't  help,  but  there  Is  no  question 
In  the  mind  of  the  average  Cuban  that  it 
was  the  resources  and  the  money  and  the 
muscle  of  the  middle  classes  that  clinched  the 
fight  for  Castro.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
communists  masterminded  and  galvanized 
the  opposition  to  Batista,  without  these 
classes  knowing  they  were  being  so  used. 

Ur.  Uenocal  outUnea  the  lenons  Cuban 
businessmen  learned  from  the  Castro  be- 
trayal :  "We  learned  the  hard  way  that  busi- 
nessmen cannot  afford  to  remain  aloof  from 
politics.  For  Instance,  the  by-laws  and  reg- 
ulations of  our  trade  associations  prohibited 
members  from  discussing  political  Issues. 
The  businessman  simply  would  not  stoop  to 
what  he  considered  the  low  standard  of  poll- 
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tics.  It's  evident  now  he  should  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Improvement  of  such  stand- 
ards by  taking  an  active  Interest  In  poli- 
tics himself."  Mr.  Menocal  continued,  "We 
should  have  made  sure  that  our  contribu- 
tions to  education  went  only  to  Institu- 
tions which  fulfill  their  mission  with  full 
respect  for  the  permanent  values  of  a  free 
society:  civil  rights,  freedom  of  worship, 
respect  for  the  family  institution,  moral  In- 
tegrity, love  of  country  and  respect  for  pri- 
vate property."  Those  were  the  words  of  a 
Cuban  citizen,  and  a  former  Cuban  execu- 
tive now  working  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Serafln  Menocal. 

There  Is  no  Insurance  against  communism 
In  AnMrlca.  This  Is  a  risk  against  which 
only  you  and  I  can  provide  the  necessary 
protection.  The  only  way  to  fight  commu- 
nism Is  to  acquire  accurate  knowledge  about 
bow  It  op>erate8  and  what  leads  to  It.  Then 
we  must  put  our  knowledge  to  work  for  us 
by  backing  It  with  a  portion  of  our  energy 
am  a  portion  of  our  resources. 

One  statement  sums  up  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  Cuba.  It  Is  not  a  new  lesson, 
but  every  generation  must  re-leam  It  for 
themselves.  It  Is  that  the  cumulative  re- 
sults of  what  each  of  us  chooses  to  think 
and  do  as  Individuals  Is  wh&t  determines 
more  than  anything  else  the  course  of  his- 
tory in  our  time.  Or,  to  put  It  more 
concisely  In  a  statement  attributed  to 
for  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  that  good  men  ne- 
glect the  problem  and  do  nothing."  All  Amer- 
icans must  earnestly  do  all  they  can  to 
push  back  the  tide  of  communis  which 
threatens  every  free  nation  of  the  Americas. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  be  In  agreement  that  a 
common  evil  threatens  all  of  us.  We  must, 
face  up  to  the  problem  with  resoluteness  and 
determination.  It  Is  a  challenge  that  calls 
for  knowledge  and  Intelligent  positive  ac- 
tion. Communists  are  willing  to  do  what- 
ever Is  necessary  to  achieve  world  con- 
quest.  Are  we  determined  to  stop  them? 

Until  we  meet  again,  remember  these 
words  spoken  by  Abraham  Lincoln:  "Tell 
the  people  the  facts,  and  they  wUl  save  the 
nation." 


{From  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Oct.  18.  1968] 
It's  Time  fob  a  Chance 

The  ">64  Question"  to  be  asked  of  all  can- 
didates for  national  office  this  crucial  year  of 
1968  is;  "When  Is  something  going  to  be  done' 
about  the  Communist  stronghold  only  90 
miles  away  in  Cuba  which  threatens  the 
security  of  the  United  States?"  While  the 
U.S.  Government  claims  to  be  "fighting  Com- 
munism" thousands  of  miles  away  in  Viet- 
nam, it  seemingly  ignores  the  missile  build- 
up in  the  Communist-occupied  Island  whose 
native  inhabitants  enjoy  none  of  the  "civil 
rights"  our  humanitarian  clerics  and  politi- 
cians are  always  blabbering  about.  Since  the 
"U.S.  Government"  is  not  an  entity  in  itself 
but  composed  of  "People"  we  have  but  to 
listen  to  and  look  at  some  of  those  "People" 
to  see  the  reason  why  the  sad  state  of  affairs 
In  Cuba  and  the  danger  It  poeee  not  to  the 
"Government"  of  the  United  States  but  to 
the  "citizens"  of  the  United  States  are  being 
concealed  from  the  American  public. 

The  bearded  Communist  dictator,  Fidel 
Castro,  came  to  power  In  January  1959. 
Earl  E.  T.  Smith,  Ambassador  to  Cuba  from 
June  3,  1957  to  January  30,  1959,  when  he 
resigned,  testified  under  oath; 

"The  Bastista  government  was  overthrown 
because  of  the  corruption,  disintegration 
from  within,  and  because  of  the  United 
States  and  In  the  various  agencies  of  the 
United  States  who  directly  and  indirectly 
aided  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastista  govern- 
ment and  brought  into  power  Fidel  Castro. . . . 
Without  the  United  States,  Castro  would  not 
be  in  power  today.  I  will  put  it  as  straight 
as  that  to  you,  sir." 

Cuba  Is  now  "one  vast  concentration  camp 
in  which  people  are  taken  out  of  bed  In  the 


middle  of  the  night  and  propped  up  against 
a  wall  and  shot."  This  description  was  made 
by  Paul  Bethel,  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  served  in  Cuba  from  1958  to  1961.  In 
sworn  testimony  he  stated  further:  "Cuba 
Is  Just  a  figure  of  speech  right  now,  actu- 
ally .  .  .  (Russian  Communists)  control  the 
postal  system,  they  control  the  INRA,  the 
national  institute  of  agrarian  reform  .  .  . 
they  control  the  communications.  The  Rus- 
sians are  Just  in  control,  period.  .  .  .  The 
Russians  and  the  Communist  Party,  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  (run  the  country.)  .  .  .  everything 
that  the  Russians  have  done  since  they 
moved  Into  Cuba,  and  I  mean  moved  In,  in 
I960  and  1961.  has  been  military  in  nature. 
.  .  .  What  we  have,  really,  is  a  base  for  the 
subversion  of  the  entire  world  to  expand 
Vietnam-type  wars  throughout  the  world, 
located  right  in  Havana.  .  .  .  Among  the 
Latin  American  Countries,  certainly,  Cuba 
is  the  only  country  that  has  a  nuclear  strike 
potential."  This  last  statement  shocked  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-committee 
counsel.  Mr.  Sourwlne.  who  asked;  "You 
think  there  are  atomic  warheads  in  Cuba?" 
To  this  Mr.  Bethel  answered:  "There  would 
be  no  other  reason,  It  apf>ears  to  me.  to  have 
missiles  of  the  size  and  description  .  .  .  un- 
less, Indeed,  they  were  capable  of  doing  that. 
In   fact,   of  course,  they  do.  .  .  ." 

Not  only  does  Cuba  have  missiles  poised  to 
attack  the  United  States,  U.S.  Army  officials 
have  testified  that  the  Sentinel  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  system  could  not  protect  us  from 
any  missiles  that  might  be  fired  from  C^ba, 
since  It  Is  too  close;  and  that  there  are  no 
other  U.S.  defensive  systems  to  stop  a  missile 
.jLttaCk  from  Cuba.  Scientists  estimated  In 
1962  that  the  missiles  In  Cuba  could  hit  the 
U.S.  mainland  less  than  five  minutes  after 
launching. 

There  are  reportedly  in  Cuba  43  guerrilla 
trailnlng  camps  which  turn  out  an  estimated 
10,000  activists  per  year  who  are  Infiltrated 
back  into  their  homelands.  Among  those 
trained  and  sent  home  are  U.S.  Negroes  and 
whites.  African  Negroes  are  taught  to  act 
like  Americans  and  sent  along  to  do  their 
part  in  the  U.S.  Negro  Revolution.  An  article 
m  the  Miami  Herald  of  October  5,  1968 
stated : 

"Fidel  Castro  had  a  hand  in  disorders 
that  have  rocked  American  campuses  re- 
cently, a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  investi- 
gator claimed  Friday. 

'•  'Cuba's  main  export  is  subversion.'  Al 
Tarabochla,  a  U.S.  Senate  Internal  security 
subcommittee  Investigator,  told  a  gathering 
of  detectives  on  Miami  Beach. 

"  'Concentrated  effort  to  foment  subversion 
among  professors,  students  and  Intellectuals 
in  the  United  States  has  become  one  of  the 
hottest  Items  in  Castro's  bag  of  tricks,"  claim- 
ed Tarabochla. 

"  'The  universities  of  America  are  the  most 
vulnerable  soft  spot  of  the  nation  and  It  is 
there  that  the  Communists  are  aiming  their 
blows,'  Tarabochla  charged  in  an  address  to 
a  regional  Law  Enforcement  Intelligence 
Unit  conference. 

"He  claimed  a  Havana-based  leftist  group 
called  the  Continental  Organization  of  Latin 
American  Students  had  planned  campus 
disorders  in  the  VS.  and  Latin  America. 

"He  said  a  steady  stream  of  leftist  U.S. 
students  have  been  visiting  Cuba  and  added 
that  'only  recently  42  more  members  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  arrived 
In  Cuba,  and  as  far  as  I  know  they  are  still 
there.' " 

Subversion  Is  exported  through  the  air 
waves  as  powerful  radio  stations  in  Cuba 
beam  exhortations  to  "revolt."  An  article 
by  Paul  Bethel  stated:  "The  April  campus 
riots  ware,  far  the  most  part,  treated  by  our 
press  as  local  stories  triggered  by  local  griev- 
ances. But  the  fact  Is  that  In  virtually  every 
Instance  the  riots  began  or  reached  their 
peak  in  response  to  a  Communist  call  from 


Havana  which  designated  April  21-28  (19681 
as  the  "week  of  solidarity  with  Viet  Nam,' 
which  is  to  say  a  week  of  riots  against  the 
U.S.  war  effort. 

"On  April  22,  Havana's  Radio  Liberation 
gave  out  the  following  exhortation:  "The 
Committee  for  Student  Mobilization  to  End 
the  War  in  Viet  Nam  has  ordered  a  student 
strike  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  demonstra- 
tions are  the  culmination  of  months  of  prep- 
aration and  negotiation  among  the  many 
left-wing  and  liberal  groups  that  sponsor 
those  demonstrations. ' 

"The  following  day.  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  seized  and  held  Hamilton  Hall 
at  Columbia  University  In  New  York  City. 
This  was  unsurprising  since  Mark  Rudd, 
head  of  SDS,  had  completed  a  three-week 
visit  to  Cuba  .  .  ."  Three  complexes  of  trans- 
mitters broadcast  round-the-clock  instruc- 
tions for  revolution  and  sabotage.  Castro's 
official  newspaper,  "Oranma,"  is  sent  each 
week  by  the  thousands  to  every  U.S.  campus 
and  every  pressure  group  and  militant  orga- 
nization. J.  Edgar  Hoover  recently  testified: 

"Experienced  operatives  utilizing  Soviet 
tactics  are  actively  engaged  in  a  continuing 
program  of  recruiting  Cuban  agents  In  this 
country.  .  .  .  The  stepped-up  Cuban  espionage 
program  has  been  able  to  draw  from  the  large 
reservoir  of  Cuban  refugees  who.  between  De- 
cember, 1965  and  December,  1967,  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  over 
3.700  a  month  .  .  .  the  Cuban  regime  has  re- 
doubled Its  efforts  to  utilize  this  humani- 
tarian refugee  channel  as  a  means  of  infil- 
trating trained  agents  into  this  country." 

F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  warned 
in  his  September  bulletin  that  during  the 
last  six  months'  silence  by  President  Johnson 
on  the  subject  of  Cuba,  revolutionaries  from 
Cuba  have  been  infiltrating  this  country  and 
heading  for  college  campuses  and  that  in- 
structions have  been  coming  nightly  from 
Radio  Station  Havana.  A  local  newsletter 
noted  that  Johnson's  Austin.  Texas,  radio  sta- 
tion, KTBC  and  Havana  Cuba  are  on  the 
same  wave  length  and  that  at  night  the  power 
on  the  Austin  station  Is  cut  back  drastically, 
thus  giving  Havana  Radio  use  of  the  air 
waves  for  its  propaganda. 

According  to  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil's Washington  Report,  "The  core  of  the 
Csistro  subversives  In  the  United  States  Is 
the  anti-Batista  apparatus  established  here 
between  1952  and  1959.  When  Castro  came 
to  power,  his  first  trip  was  to  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  where  he  re-organlzed  this  anti-Ba- 
tista group  and  weeded  out  those  dedicated 
members  who  were  also  antl-Communlst. 

"Initially,  Havana's  underground  in  Amer- 
ica was  based  in  Chicago  and  Deitroit  and 
used  Windsor,  Ontario  and  other  Canadian 
border  points  as  contact  centers  for  the 
transmission  of  money  and  intelligence  In- 
formation. 

"Now  the  'Cuban  Power'  network  Is  set  up 
In  New  York,  Miami.  Baltimore,  Washington, 
New  Orleans  and  Tampa  as  well. 

"Its  directives  generally  come  through  the 
Cuban  U.N.  Delegation  headquarters  In 
Washington,  some  messages  are  funneled  to 
(Castro's  operatives  from  the  Cuban  delega- 
tion that  participates  In  meetings  of  the  U.N. 
World  Health  Organization.  .  .  . 

"Castro  Is  reaching  Into  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica, training  guerrilla  fighters  for  the  war  In 
our  streets,  stimulating  unrest  and  popu- 
larizing violence  from  ghettos  to  campuses, 
and  posing  a  new  and  increasingly  serious 
naval  and  missile  threat  to  our  national 
security." 

Cuba,  now  a  Communist  stronghold  and 
sanctuary,  a  seat  of  subversion  from  which 
trained  agents  operate  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States,  presents  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
How  did  this  all  come  about? 

In  1948  a  meeting  was  held  In  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, for  the  purpose  of  the  formation  of 
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the  Organization  of  American  States.  At  ap- 
proximately this  time  there  also  occurred  a 
(Communist  instigated,  controlled  and  di- 
rected Insurrection  and  attem.pted  rev<^u- 
tlon.  Present  In  Bogota  at  the  time  of  the 
conference  and  the  revolution  were  two  U.S. 
diplomats.  William  Wleland  and  Roy  Rubot- 
tom.  The  U.S.  Army  Military  Intelligence 
(G-2)  prepared  a  report  which  detailed  the 
Communist  background  and  activities  of  one 
of  those  involved  in  the  Insurrection  ...  a 
certain  Fidel  (Castro.  A  copy  of  this  intel- 
ligence report  was  handled  by  an  officer  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Attache's  office  to  William 
Wleland  at  this  time,  1948.  As  a  precaution- 
ary measure  William  Wleland  was  asked  to 
sign  his  name  attesting  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  received  the  report. 

Wleland  had  been  in  charge  o(  the  Of- 
fice of  Caribbean  Affairs  at  the  Department 
of  State.  Hearings  held  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommmlttee  disclosed 
that  he  had  blocked  rqK>rts  coming  In  from 
U.S.  diplomatic  offices  in  Havana  and  Mexico 
City  concerning  Fidel  Castro  and  the  fact 
that  his  revolutionary  movement  was  Com- 
munist controlled.  Wleland  had  been  In  the 
employ  of  the  U.S.  E^mbassy  In  Bogota  in 
1948  at  the  time  of  the  Communist- Inspired 
Insurrection  there.  Before  coming  into  the 
State  Department  Wleland  haA  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Havana  Post  and  had  been 
discharged  "for  cause"  by  the  owner.  In- 
telligence agencies  reported  that  Wleland, 
who  was  also  known  as  "Montenegro,"  had 
engaged  in  abnormal  sex  activities  and  had 
maintained  contact  with  a  suspected  Soviet 
KGB  agent  known  as  "Sonya." 

After  Wleland's  discharge  from  the  Havana 
Post,  he  was  reportedly  employed  by  the  As- 
sociated Press  on  the  recommendation  of 
U.S.  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles, 
reported  niany  times  as  a  practicing  homo- 
sexual. A  former  employee  of  the  State  De- 
partment who  worked  with  William  Wle- 
land at  the  American  Embassy  in  BrazU  had 
reported  Wleland  tis  being  friendly  with  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Brazil 
was  reported  as  having  considered  Wleland  a 
dangerous  and  Irresponsible  leftist  whom  he 
tried  to  have  removed  but  was  overruled  by 
"higher  authority."  Wleland  was  until  re- 
cently In  the  employ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  was  defended  against  charges  of 
being  a  "security  risk"  by  the  late  JFK 
personally. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  puts  the  Wleland 
case  in  context  when  he  says  in  his  new 
book,  "The  Faith  We  Have  Not  Kept." 

"The  Wleland  case  brought  about  the  first 
confrontation  between  Otepka  (then  Chief 
of  State  Department  Security-Ed.)  and  his 
superiors.  In  August,  1961,  Otepka  com- 
pleted an  extensive  summary  and  analysis 
of  various  charges  against  Wleland,  includ- 
ing the  allegation  that  Wleland  was  the  re- 
cipient of  significant  intelligence  informa- 
tion indicating  that  Fidel  Castro  was  a  Com- 
munist, but  that  he,  Wleland,  had  conoetUed 
that  information.  The  summary  was  im- 
portant enough  for  Otepka  to  recommend 
that  the  Foreign  Service  should  determine 
whether  Wleland  had  been  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct. .  .  . 

"In  January  1962,  a  newspaper  reporter 
questioned  President  Kennedy  about  Wle- 
land, whom  the  reporter  described  as  a  se- 
curity risk.  .  .  .  Immediately  thereafter 
Otepka  was  Instructed  In  writing  to  Issue  a 
security  clearance  for  Wleland.  .  .  . 

"However,  In  February  1962,  Otepka  de- 
velop>ed  new  evidence  indicating  that  Wle- 
land had  made  false  statements  with  respect 
to  the  nimiber  of  times  he  had  personally 
met  with  Castro.  Otepka  recommended  that 
the  case  be  reopened,  reinvestigated,  and  re- 
adjudlcated.  His  recommendation  was  ig- 
nored." 

According  to  Sen.  Thvirmond,  a  few  months 
later  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee pointed  out  the  following  violations 


of  regulations  and  good  sense  In  the  Wleland 
case: 

"1.  Wleland  was  appointed  to  a  position  at 
the  State  Department  for  which  his  qualifi- 
cations were  highly  doubtful — at  a  salary 
more  than  twice  what  he  was  making  as  a 
civilian. 

"2.  Wleland  ynaa  appointed  without  any 
security  check. 

"2.  Wleland's  appointment  was  effective 
even  before  he  filled  out  an  application  ftorm. 

"4.  Wleland  falsified  his  Job  aj^pllcation  by 
omission. 

"5.  When  Wleland  later  filled  out  an  ex- 
panded personal  history  form,  he  falsified 
that  by  direct  misstatement  .  .  .  ." 

Robert  C.  Hill,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
from  1957  to  January  3,  1961,  testified  under 
oath  that  he  had  tried  to  Inform  the  State 
Department  of  Castro's  Communist  connec- 
tions but  got  nowhere  and  finally  in  despera- 
tion tried  to  get  the  Information  to  Dr. 
Milton  Elsenhower  when  he  made  a  trip  to 
Mexico,  accompanied  tinfortunately  by  Wle- 
land. Because  Wleland  denied  that  Castro 
was  a  Communist  every  time  Hill  tried  to 
discuss  the  situation  with  Eisenhower,  he 
decided  to  Ignore  the  warning  since  It  was 
caxislng  an  argument.  Mr.  Hill  testified  that 
there  was  so  much  information  available  on 
Castro  and  communism  "that  it  grew  rather 
tiring  reading  about  it."  He  also  testified  as 
to  the  person  he  felt  "must  bear  the  re^xan- 
sibllity  as  the  chief  architect  of  the  Cuban 
disaster."  He  placed  the  blame  squarely  on 
Ambassador  to  Cuba  Philip  W.  Bonsai  who 
succeeded  Ambassador  EUirl  Smith,  being 
nominated  by  P^resldent  Elsenhower  January 
21,  1959  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1959.  Castro  who  became  "Premier" 
In  February  1959,  found  Bonsai  as  "accept- 
'  able"  as  Smith  had  been  "unacceptable." 
Castro's  appraisal  of  Bonsai  was  that  he  was 
"friendly,  cordial  and  knowledgeable  about 
Cuba.  A  good  ambassador."  Bonsai,  upon 
arriving  In  Havana  in  February,  1959,  at 
once  walked  up  to  one  of  Castro's  bearded 
rebels,  shook  his  band,  and  expressed  ad- 
miration for  the  courage  of  the  Cubans  In 
their  revolution.  He  showed  no  Interest  In 
the  fact  that  the  rebels  had  seized  the  Amer- 
ican-owner Cuban  Telephone  Company  and 
considered  requests  for  extradition  of  Cuban 
refugees  to  be  tried  as  "war  criminals." 

In  April  1959  an  Ambassadors'  Conference 
was  held  In  San  Salvador.  Ambassador  Hill 
was  required  to  attend  along  with  the  other 
ambassadors.  Mr.  Hill  testified  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  as 
follows:  "My  opinion  was  that  the  meeting 
was  designed  to  set  the  policy  of  patience  and 
forbearance  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Castro.  . 

"I  took  issue  with  Ambassador  Bonsai,  be- 
cause I  felt  that,  despite  his  excellent  pre- 
sentation .  .  .  that  patience  and  forbearance 
in  dealing  with  a  Communist  would  lead  to 
disaster  for  the  United  States.  ...  I  wanted 
the  record  to  show  that  I  was  100  percent 
in  disagreement." 

Bonsai  was  quite  annoyed  at  Ambassador 
Hill  and  reportedly  said  to  him:  "If  you  can- 
not be  a  team  player,  why  not  resign?"  Mr. 
Hill  also  testified  concerning  a  conversa- 
tion Bonsai  had  with  Ambassador  Whelan 
after  the  El  Salvador  conference  which  went 
as  follows;  "Mr.  Ambassador,  I  noticed  that 
you  did  not  Join  In  support  of  Ambassador 
Hill  residing  bis  position  on  Castro.  You 
have  infiuence  in  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  I  hope  you  will  utilize  that  In- 
fluence to  get  rid  of  Hill." 

Much  plotting  went  Into  the  overthrow  of 
Batista  and  the  Installing  of  Castro  In  bis 
place.  More  plotting  went  Into  the  handling 
of  the  "planned  fiasco,"  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
vasion of  Cuba  by  anti-Castro  patriots;  and 
more  plotting  went  Into  the  "Cuban  Con- 
frontation" which  resulted  in  that  "victory" 
for  the  United  States  by  which  Castro  Is 
secure  from  attack  in  his  Communist  fortress. 
The  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement  in  Oc- 
tober 1962  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 


missiles,  which  Kennedy  finally  bad  to  admit 
were  there,  in  exchange  for  the  VS.  dis- 
mantling of  overseas  bases  In  Turkey  and 
Italy  and  the  U.S.  guarantee  of  protection  of 
Castro  from  invasion.  No  such  formal  agree- 
ment was  published  but  this  Is  what  it 
amounted  to,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
missiles  are  still  there  and  Increasing  In 
number  and  strength  all  the  time.  We  are  ad- 
hering assiduously  to  our  end  of  the  bar- 
gain, however,  as  U.S.  boats  patrol  the  waters 
between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  and  prevent  even 
the  small  pathetic  attempts  of  Cuban  patriots 
to  do  some  damage  to  Castro.  Boats  equipped 
with  much  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Cubans 
are  promptly  seized  and  the  owners  are  offi- 
cially Informed:  "Seizure  was  made  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  22,  United  States  Code, 
Section  401  as  It  was  established  that  this 
vessel  was  to  be  used  on  raid  agaliist  a  country 
with  whom  the  United  States  Is  at  peace. 
The  vessel  Is  subject  to  forfeltiue." 

It  has  sadly  davmed  upon  the  many  Cuban 
patriots  awaiting  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  liberation  of  their 'home- 
land that  this  Is  Just  not  going  to  happen  un- 
der the  present  power  structure.  Castro  was 
aided  into  power  by  the  UJ3.  Government 
and  the  N.Y.  Times  (Herbert  Matthews  re- 
p)orter).  This  happened  during  the  EUsen- 
hower  Administration.  During  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  the  Castro  dictatorship  was 
consolidated  and  strengthened  with  U.S. 
Government  help.  During  the  Johnson  Re- 
gime the  Soviet  build-up  of  missiles  and 
use  of  Cuba  as  a  training  ground  for  revolu- 
tionaries has  been  completely  ignored  while 
the  Cuban  exiles  have  been  made  more  and 
more  helpless. 

The  unfortunate  experiences  of  Jose  Mlro 
Cardona,  who  was  President  of  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Council,  were  related  in  his 
letter  of  resignation  dated  April  9,  1983. 
He  had  been  forced  to  deal  with  Richard 
N.  Goodwin,  whom  he  found  "evasive";  Mc- 
George  Bimdy  who  was  "courteous  but  cold; " 
and  Adam  Yarmollnsky  with  the  "atten- 
dance of  Mr.  Robert  Hurvrttch"  .  .  .  who 
held  a  meeting  with  the  Cubans  In  which 
they  requested  "with  extraordinary  urgency, 
the  massive  IncorpKiration  of  all  Cubans  of 
military  age."  This  was  at  the  time  of  the 
"Missile  CrlslB"  when  the  Cubans  were  pre- 
pared to  take  action  but  Kennedy  backed 
down,  thereby  winning  his  "victory." 

The  Cubans  are  terribly  disillusioned  with 
the  U.S.  Government  and  it  seems  that  many 
Americans  feel  the  same  way.  It  truly  is 
time  for  a  change. 


[Prom  the  Amwican  Opinion.  January  1971] 

No  Intellicencx — A  Wokmikd  Look  at  the 

CIA 

(Note. — Frank  A  Capell  Is  a  professional 
Intelligence  specialist  of  almost  thirty  years' 
standing.  He  is  Edlt^w  and  Publisher  of  the 
fortnightly  newsletter.  The  Herald  of  Free- 
dom, has  contributed  to  such  Important  na- 
tional magazines  as  The  Review  of  the  News, 
and  Is  author  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy — A  Po- 
litical Biography,  The  Untouchables,  and 
other  books  of  Interest  to  Conservatives.  Mr. 
CapeU  appears  frequently  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, lectures  widely,  and  never  fears  con- 
troversy. He  lives  In  New  Jersey,  is  an  active 
Catholic  layman,  and  father  of  seven  sons.) 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  estab- 
lished in  1947  after  Its  wartime  predecessor, 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (O.S.S.) ,  was 
expKDsed  as  thoroughly  Infiltrated  by  the  Com- 
munists. Let  me  examine  some  of  that  O.S.S. 
personnel. 

In  1948,  former  Ck)mmunlst  spy  Elizabeth 
Bentley  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
On  Page  529  of  the  formal  report  of  these 
Hearings  is  the  record  of  Miss  Bentley's  testi- 
mony about  Intelligence  she  received  from 
(Comrades  inside  O.S.S.  while  she  was  iter- 
ating as  a  Soviet  courier: 
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"All  types  cf  Information  were  given,  high- 
ly secret  infarmatlcn  en  what  the  OSS  was 
doing,  such  as.  for  example,  that  they  were 
tryl::g  to  make  secret  neeotiat'cns  v.-.th  gjv- 
emments  in  the  Balkan  ulac  m  case  the  war 
enaed.  that  they  wore  parachuting  people 
into  Hungarv.  that  they  were  sending  035 
people  Into  Turkey  to  operate  In  the  BaJ- 
kan<;.  and  so  on.  The  fict  that  General  Dono- 
van (head  of  O.S.S.!  w.w  Interes-^d  ;n  ha\"ng 
an  exchangs  between  the  NKVD  (the  Soviet 
secret  pDlice)  and  the  OSS." 

That's  r^.ght.  O.S.S.  and  the  N.K.V.D.  were 
working  very  close  indesd. 

When  asked  what  kind  of  i.-^formatisn 
Commun-st  O.S.S.  operative  Maurice  Hal- 
perln  gave  her  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Miss  Bentley  teot.hed:  "Well.  In  addi- 
uon  to  all  the  Information  which  OSS  was 
getting  en  Lat.n  America,  he  had  access  to 
the  cables  which  the  OSS  was  geuing  in  from 
its  agent3  abroad,  worldwide  information  of 
various  sorts,  and  also  the  OSS  had  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  Department  whereby  he 
also  could  see  State  Department  cables  on 
vital  Issues."  Halpw  n  was  Chief  of  the 
OSS.  Latin  Amer.an  Division  at  the  time 
when,  as  Miss  Bentley  has  sworn,  he  was 
one   of   her  contacts   In   a   Soviet   espl.-'nage 

ring 

Carl  Aldo  Marzanl  was  Chief  of  the  Edi- 
torial Section  of  the  O.S.S.  MarzaiU  has  been 
several  times  Identified  under  oath  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  Using  the  meet 
highly  classified  information,  he  supervised 
the  making  of  charts  on  technical  reports  for 
higher  echelons  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  O.S.S.  Comrade 
Marzanl  made  policy  decisions  and  was  a 
Ualson  officer  between  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Office  of  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  War. 

When  questioned  before  a  Congressional 
Committee.  Irving  Pajans  of  O.S.S  took  the 
Fifth  Amendment  rather  than  admit  to  his 
Communist  Party  membership  and  long  his- 
tory of  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Soviets. 
Comrade  Fajans  was  a  key  O.S.S.  operative 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
to  have  served  In  the  Communists'  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade  in  Spain  during  the  years 
1937-1938. 

Robert  Talbott  Miller  III  wafi  another  con- 
tact of  Soviet  courier  Elizabeth  Bentley.  An 
O  S.S.  employee  assigned  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  was  Assistant  Chief  in  the  Division 
of  Research.  On  a  trip  to  Moscow.  Comrade 
Miller  married  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Moscow  News. 

Leonard  E.  Mlns,  a  writer  who  had  worked 
lor  the  International  Union  of  RevolutlOE- 
ary  Writers  In  Moeooiw  and  written  for  New 
Masses,  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  top  secret 
O.S.S.  Comrade  Mlns  took  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment rather  than  deny  his  past  and  present 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party.  He 
refused  to  deny  that  he  was  a  Soviet  agent 
even  as  of  the  day  he  was  questioned  by  a 
Congressional  Committee. 

Philip  Keeney  of  O.S.S.  was  treasurer  of 
the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern 
poUcy,  a  cited  Communist  Front  which  was 
active  In  promoting  Communism  In  China. 
Both  Keeney  and  his  wife,  Mary  Jane,  in- 
voked the  Fifth  Amendment  when  ques- 
tioned about  their  many  Communist  activi- 
ties. Philip  Keeney  was  chief  researcher  for 
the  United  States  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion,  assigned  to  the   O.S.S. 

Donald  Wheeler  of  O.S.S  was  another 
Communist  underground  contact  Identified 
by  Elizabeth  Bentley  as  being  actively  en- 
gaged in  espionage  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  questioned  under  oath  before  Con- 
gressional Committees,  Milton  Wolff  of  the 
OSS.  took  the  Fifth  Amendment  rather  than 
admit  his  past  and  present  membership  In 
the  Communist  Party.  He,  like  O.S.S.  Com- 
rade Fajans.  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Abraham  Uncoln  Brigade  and  fought  with 


the  Communists  in  Spain.  After  the  War  he 
became  National  Commander  of  a  Commu- 
nist Front  called  the  Veterans  of  the  Abra- 
ham Uncoln  Brigade. 

George  S.  Wuchlnlch  of  O.S.S.  was  also 
Identified  in  sworn  testimony  before  Con- 
gresional  Committees  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Given  the  opportunity  to 
d?ny  it.  he  too  took  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Jane  Poster  Zlatovsky  was  an  identified  So- 
viet agent,  married  to  a  well-known  Com- 
munist who  had  fought  for  the  Communists 
in  Soaln.  She  was  nonetheless  recruited  by 
O.S.S..  and  while  in  a  key  position  supplied 
top  secret  information  to  Soviet  Intelligence. 
On  June  8  1957.  a  federal  Grand  Jury  in  New 
York  Indicted  Mrs.  Zlatovsky  and  her  hus- 
band on  charges  of  espionage  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  Is  so  often  the  case  when  our  gov- 
ernment finally  decides  to  prosecute,  the 
defendants  were  permitted  to  slip  out  of  the 
country.  The  Indictment  against  the  Zlat- 
ovr.kys  showed  they  had  turned  over  to  Soviet 
eger.ts  important  U.S.  defense  secrets,  In- 
cfuding  the  names  and  backgrounds  of  antl- 
Communlsts  In  the  American  Intelligence 
services. 

Exactly  how  many  such  Communists  and 
Soviet  agents  were  in  key  positions  in  the 
O.S.S.  is  unlikely  ever  to  become  public. 
Elizabeth  Bentley  testified  that  there  were 
at  least  two  other  Soviet  espionage  rings  op- 
erating within  the  U.S.  Government  which 
were  never  exposed.  What  Is  known  is  that, 
when  the  heavily  infiltrated  O.S.S.  was  dis- 
solved. O.S.S.  employees  went  directly  Into 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Lyle  Munson,  an  antl-Communlst  who 
served  In  both  the  O.S.S.  and  the  C.I.A.. 
has  observed  that  the  American  public  "has 
logically  assumed  that  the  operational  arm 
of  the  CIA.  was  a  hard-hitting  and  mlll- 
tantly  antl-communlst  organization,  since 
the  only  avowed  enemies  of  this  country  are 
the  communists."  This,  he  tells  us.  "has 
proved  to  be  a  tragic  misconception,"  the 
truth  being  that  "the  operational  arm  of 
the  CIA.  has  been  the  haven  for  more  left- 
of-center  dreamers,  social  climbers,  draft- 
dodgers,  do-gooders,  one-worlders  and  antl- 
anti-communlsts  than  any  other  single  de- 
partment or  agency  In  Washington." 

Uttle  is  revealed  about  the  actual  struc- 
ture of  CIA.  The  Director  and  DepiUy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agffhcy  are 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Coordinating  the 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  several  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies,  the  CIA. 
operates  as  an  arm  of  the  Natloi«l  Security 
Cruncll.  n^ow  under  the  thumb  of  Henry  A. 
Kissinger.  The  United  States  Government 
Organizational  Manual  describes  Its  official 
duties  as  follows: 

■1.  Advises  the  National  Security  Council 
in  matters  concerning  such  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities ...  as  relate  to  national  security.  2. 
Makes  recommendations  to  the  National 
Security  Council  for  the  coordination  of  such 
intelligence  activities  ...  3.  Correlates  and 
evaluates  Intelligence  relating  to  the  na- 
tional security,  and  provides  for  the  ap- 
propriate dissemination  of  such  Intelligence 
within  the  Government  ...  4.  Performs,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  existing  Intelligence 
agencies,  such  additional  services  of  common 
concern  as  the  National  Security  Council 
determines  ...  5.  Performs  such  other  func- 
tions and  duties  related  to  Intelligence  af- 
fecting the  national  security  as  the  National 
Security  Council  may  from  time  to  time 
direct." 

All  of  which  sounds  rather  vague.  It  Is 
supposed  to.  A  look  at  some  specifics  over 
the  last  decade  may  prove  more  enlightening. 
When  the  Elsenhower  Administration  g»ve 
way  to  that  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  plans  were 
already  being  made  under  the  direction  of 
Whiting  Wlllauer,  the  CIA.  planner  who  had 
engineered  the  successful  overthrow  of  the 


Communist  Government  of  Guatemala,  to 
organize  an  invasion  of  Cuba  and  oust  the 
Communist  regime  of  Fidel  Castro.  The 
Cuban  operation  was  taken  out  of  WUlauer's 
hands  without  explanation  and  turned  over 
to  William  Bissell,  an  intimate  of  White 
House  advisor  McGeorge  Bundy.  The  result 
was  orchestrated  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
The  CI. A.  Insiders  who  had  assisted  Castro 
in  capturing  Cuba  in  the  first  place  were  now 
fully  in  control.  They  were  Immediately  suc- 
cessful in  sabotaging  the  Invasion  and  for- 
mally securing  their  man  In  Havana.  It  was 
the  culmination  of  a  move  dating  back  to 
the  first  efforts  of  subversives  at  CI. A.  to 
eliminate  Cuban  President  Fulgenclo  Batista 
by  assassination. 

Early  CI. A.  Involvement  in  the  sellout  of 
Cuba  Is  described  by  Cuba  authority  John 
Martlno  in  his  highly  informative  book  I 
Was  Castro's  Prisoner.  There  Mr.  Martino  re- 
ports as  follows : 

"In  addition  to  being  ultra-liberal  In  their 
political  thinking,  some  CIA  men  were  Im- 
plicated In  a  series  of  conspiracies  to  murder 
President  Batista,  supposedly  a  friend  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  overthrow  his  regime. 
There  was  a  scandalous  Involvement  of  this 
sort  in  the  so-called  Clenfuegos  Naval  Con- 
spiracy, an  assassination  plot  against  the 
Cuban  Chief  Executive. 

"...  a  CIA  man  named  Earl  Williamson 
met  with  some  of  Fidel  Castro's  agents  and 
supporters  at  the  Ratlro  Odontologlco,  a  den- 
tists' building.  Without  the  knowledge  or 
approval  of  American  Ambassador  Smith, 
Williamson  stated  that  the  United  Statee 
would  recognize  the  Castro  Government  as 
soon  as  the  Rebels  overthrew  Batista.  There 
was  also  some  discussion  of  the  arms  which 
the  CIA  was  giving  Castro  surreptitiously. 
■Williamson's  remarks  were  recorded  on 
tape  and  given  unofficially  to  Ambassador 
Earl  E.  T.  Smith." 

American  Ambassador  Smith  had  William- 
son sent  home,  but  his  machinations  on  be- 
half of  a  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba  were 
apparently  a  part  of  his  job  as  he  continued 
in  CIA.  service  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  was  sent  to  Madrid  and  then  to  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  where  he  Is  now  operating. 
The  CIA.  not  only  helped  Castro  to  power. 
it  sabotaged  every  effort  by  Cuban  patriots 
to  win  back  their  country.  Again.  John  Mar- 
tino conunents : 

"The  abandonment  of  the  Cuban  under- 
ground mav  have  been  the  result  of  cumu- 
lative blunders,  but.  to  the  Cubans  In  prison 
and  the  Cubarw  abroad,  it  had  the  reek  of 
treason.  A  thorough  investigation  of  what 
happened  would  seem  to  be  an  elementary 
act  of  Justice  toward  those  who  died  be- 
cause of  what  the  CIA  did  and  because  of 
what  the  CIA  failed  to  do." 

Haynes  Johnson,  author  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
also  concludes  that  responsibility  for  the 
sellout  of  Cuba  must  rest  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  He  says  the  betrayal  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  was  so  carefully  arranged 
that  later  there  was  no  way  for  Cubans 
drawn  Into  the  project  to  prove  they  had 
been  promised  anything  at  all.  "In  Ameri- 
can terminology."  Johnson  says,  "they  were 
left  holding  the  bag."  Martlno  confirms  this 
from  his  Interviews  with  fellow  prisoners  in- 
side   Castro's   political    prisons: 

"...  I  learned  about  the  men  who  were 
supposed  to  have  been  alerted  by  the  CIA 
so  they  ootild  leave  Havana  Immediately  be- 
fore the  Invasion  and  proceed  steathily  to 
the  Eaoambray  Mountains,  there  to  organize 
guerrilla  warfare.  There  were  only  two  things 
wrong  with  this  operation.  They  were  never 
told  that  the  invasion  was  coming  and  some- 
body, presumably  somebody  Inside  the  CIA, 
betrayed  the  names  o*  these  Cubans  to  the 
0-2.  The  result  wwb  Wholesale  executions. 
In  one  Instance,  three  brothers  were  shot. 

"Another  instance.  A  man  had  been 
dropped  into  Cuba  by  the  CIA  to  organl» 


an  underground.  He  recruited  a  guerrtlla 
band  and  went  into  action.  TTien  his  radio 
contact  with  the  United  States  evi^jorated 
Into  thin  air.  He  was  given  no  orders,  no 
arms,  no  sufxpUes,  no  contacts  with  other 
groups.  Isolated  in  a  hostile  police  state,  he 
tried  to  encourage  his  men  to  rely  on  prayw. 
He  too  was  captured." 

The  same  modiM  operandi  waa  used  shortly 
after  World  War  II  when  anU-Obmmunlst 
Albanians  were  "supported"  by  CJ.A.  in  ef- 
forts to  free  that  ooimtry  from  the  Cran- 
munlsts.  The  mastermind  of  the  Albanian 
betrayal  was  Kim  Phllby,  who  had  been  as- 
signed by  the  British  to  help  Amarica  orga- 
nize CJ_A,  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
was  at  the  time  cooperating  in  a  joint  Brit- 
ish-Amerioan  project  to  bring  aJjout  a  gen- 
eral uprising  beblnd  tlie  Iron  Curtain.  Fbll- 
by.  later  reve«aed  to  have  been  a  Soviet 
agent,  was  selected  by  CI.A.  to  coordinate 
the  operation. 

In  the  summer  of  1949  a  "committee  of 
free  Albanians"  was  formed  in  Italy,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1950  they  were  shipped  In 
small  groups  through  Greece  and  over  the 
mountains  into  Albania.  Kim  Phllby  had 
drafted  detailed  plans  wliereby  some  were 
to  go  to  their  homes,  others  to  designated 
points  of  rendezvous.  Within  a  month,  half 
of  the  infiltrators  were  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured. Those  who  sheltered  tbMn  were 
butchered. 

A  few  of  these  operatives  managed  to  escape 
back  over  the  mountains  to  Greece,  knowing 
they  had  been  betrayed  but  not  knowing  that 
Soviet  agents  in  CI.A.  had  seen  to  it  that  the 
Communists  had  advance  knowledge  of  their 
every  move.  The  technique  of  encouraging 
an  uprising  and  then  withdrawing  support 
has  been  used  again  and  again  to  identify 
and  destroy  enemies  of  the  Communists.  The 
people  of  Hungary,  East  Berlin.  Poland,  and 
Czecho-Slovakla — all  spurred  to  premature 
revolt  by  promises  of  American  aid  which  was 
never  forthcoming — are  only  too  well  aware 
of  how  C.I.A.  cooperates  In  such  efforts. 

The  pro-Communist  bias  of  the  Central  in- 
telligence Agency  is  even  more  obvious  In  the 
role  it  played  In  the  assassination  of  anti- 
Communist  President  Rafael  Trujlllo  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  As  Norman  Gall  re- 
vealed in  "How  Trujlllo  Died,"  an  amazing 
admission  against  Interest  which  appeared 
several  years  ago  in  the  "Liberal"  New  Re- 
public: 

"The  assassination  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public's Rafael  L.  Trujlllo  was  carried  out 
with  assistance  from  the  VS.  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Arms  for  .  .  .  slaying  .  .  . 
the  e9-year-old  dictator  . .  .  were  smuggled  by 
CIA  Into  the  country  at  the  request  of  the 
assassins,  according  to  highly  qualified 
sources  I  interviewed  In  Santo  Domingo 
shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  Trujlllo  rule. 

"The  CIA  began  shipping  guns  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  In  late  1960.  .  .  . 

"The  key  link  between  the  'assassins  and 
the  CIA  In  the  arms  shipment  was  a  long- 
time American  civilian  resident  of  Cludad 
Trujlllo  .  .  .  who  operated  a  supermarket  In 
a  fashionable  neighborhood  where  Trujlllo 
also  lived.  .  .  . 

"Weapons  were  Imported  In  small  parts,  to 
be  assembled  later  by  the  plotters,  among  the 
routine  grocery  shipments  for  the  super- 
market arriving  regularly  In  the  capital's 
port.    .    .    ." 

Arturo  Espalllat  explains  in  Truiillo:  The 
Last  Caesar  that  "The  arrival  of  weapons 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was,  for  the  plotters,  tangible  evidence  that 
the  might  of  the  United  States  was  behind 
them.  Without  that  support  there  would 
simply  have  been  no  conspiracy.  Trujlllo  had 
put  together  a  powerful  political -military 
machine  which  could  only  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Intervention  from  the  outside 
world."  And  the  SUte  Department  had  de- 
creed that  Rafael  TruJUlo,  our  most  rella- 
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ble  antl-Commimlst  ally  in  the  Caribbean, 
must  die.  The  CJ.A.  did  the  Job. 

It  also  arranged  to  do  the  Job  when  the 
Dlems  of  South  Vietnam  were  no  longer 
useful.  In  fact  the  Reverend  Paul  D.  Llnd- 
strom  of  the  "Remember  The  Pueblo  Com- 
mittee" has  determined  from  a  high-rank- 
ing government  source  that  a  C.IJi.  official 
Involved  in  setting  up  the  recent  Green  Beret 
assassination  case  was  also  neck  deep  in  the 
1963  execution  of  the  Diem  brothers.  This 
CIA.  officer  was,  in  fact,  identified  as  a  So- 
viet espionage  agent  by  Colonel  Mlchal  Go- 
leniewskl,  a  top  defector  from  Polish  Intel- 
ligence, m  hearings  before  a  C.IJi..  review 
board. 

The  GoleiUewski  case  is  a  fascinating  one. 
The  Colonel  had  been  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  by  supplying  Information  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  When  his  own  in- 
formation began  coming  back  to  him  In  his 
capacity  as  a  high  official  of  the  Communist 
Secret  PoUce.  he  realized  he  would  soon  be 
exposed  and  escaped  from  Warsaw,  via  Ber- 
lin, to  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  coimtry 
Golenlewski  was  scheduled  for  a  debriefing 
conference  with  the  CJ.A.  When  he  entered 
the  room  he  recognized  one  of  the  CIA. 
agents  present  as  an  undercover  operative  for 
the  Communists  and,  imder  a  pretext,  re- 
fused to  talk.  There  was  plenty  to  say — but 
to  whom? 

It  was  Golenlewski  who  exposed  an  Ameri- 
can Embassy  official,  in  Warsaw  who  had  been 
a  Soviet  agent  for  eighteen  years.  This  man 
was  Edward  Symans.  Tet,  In  spite  of  his  ex- 
posure, Symans  was  not  prosecuted  but  al- 
lowed to  retire  on  a  federal  pension.  Edward 
Symans  was  an  agent  of  CJA. 

Colonel  GoleniewsW  disclosed  the  presence 
of  nineteen  Americans  working  in  important 
capacities  for  the  Soviet  Secret  PoUce— twelve 
in  the  State  Department  at  least  four  in 
C.I.A..  and  three  in  U.S.  scientific  laboratories 
"with  ties  to  others  in  the  same  category."  He 
Identified  several  hundred  K.G.B.  operatives 
In  Europe  and  the  UiUted  Kingdom — includ- 
ing such  top  agents  as  George  Blake,  John 
Vassall,  Israel  Beer,  Gordon  Lonsdale,  and 
Stig  Wennerstroem.  All  were  Important  fig- 
ures In  the  Soviet  espionage  apparat.  The 
Europeans  were  prosecuted  by  their  govern- 
ments; the  Americans  were  not. 

Vaba  EesU  SoTia,  a  New  York  foreign  lan- 
guage newspaper,  carried  a  most  revealing 
article  concerning  Colonel  Golenlewski  in  its 
Issue  for  March  6,  1964.  The  foUowlng  ex- 
cerpt w<is  translated  for  our  use  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  on  November  6,  1970: 

"Former  Polish  intelligence  man  Mlchal 
Golenlewski,  who  together  with  his  German- 
born  wife  defected  to  the  West  and  since  1961 
hae  resided  In  the  USA,  has  given  US  author- 
ities valuable  information  about  Russian 
espionage  against  the  USA.  In  closed  hearings 
of  the  Special  Congressional  Committee  on 
Tuesday,  he  gave  more  new  and  sensational 
information  while  exposing  four  US  diplo- 
mats. .  .  .  The  diplomats  retained  responsi- 
ble positions  at  the  nnbaasles  and  the  State 
Department,  and  their  "contribution"  has 
been  used  by  Moscow  for  several  years. 

"Golenlewski  has  given  the  names  of  .  . 
secret  ctMnmunists  who  succeeded  In  obtain- 
ing responsible  positions  in  US  Government 
agencies.  Some  of  them  are  even  employed  In 
Intelligence.  One  .  .  .  was  a  CIA  worker  .  .  . 
on  duty  in  Vienna.  He  managed  to  give  1J2 
million  dollars  to  the  Communist  parties  in 
the  USA,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  from  the 
money  assigned  for  US  counter-lnteUlgence. 
He  [Golemewskll  further  disclosed  the 
names  of  three  scientists  who  are  working 
for  the  benefit  of  Russian  espionage.  Sup- 
posedly there  are  many  more  such  scientists, 
but  he  did  not  know  their  names. 

"BuBslan  KGB  (NKVD)  agents  have  suc- 
cessfully infiltrated  many  US  embassies.  Only 
the  FBI  la  not  InlUtrated  by  communist 
ftgenu,  according  to  a<denlew8kl,  or  if  there 


are  any  there,  their  names  are  not  known 
to  him. 

"After  questioning  Golenlewski  the  Special 
Congressional  Committee  hurriedly  took  the 
necessary  steps  and  ordered  an  investigation 
of  about  300  persons  employed  by  the  diplo- 
matic services.  .  .  .  Golenlewski  has  ...  ac- 
cused the  CIA  of  concealing  the  fact  that 
some  diplomats  and  officials  were  working 
for  the  benefit  of  the  KGB.  .  .  ." 

That  Colonel  Mlchal  Golenlewski  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  Is  beyond  ques- 
tlon»  Certainly  C.I_A.  support  of  Commu- 
nist Interests  Is  so  shockingly  aggressive 
that  even  American  "Liberals"  have  been 
known  to  find  It  offensive. 

In  February  of  1967,  for  instance,  the  New 
York  Times  expressed  shock  at  revelations 
that  the  CI.A.  had  been  covertly  financing 
radical  students,  academics,  researchers. 
Journalists,  entire  businesses,  and  legal  and 
labor  organizations  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
was  revealed  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
February  18,  1967,  that  literally  miUlons  of 
dollars  had  been  chatmeled  by  C  J-A.  through 
tax-free  foundations  to  such  radical  Leftist 
organizations  as  the  National  Student  Asao- 
clatlon,  the  International  Union  of  Socialist 
Youth,  the  Intematonal  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  at  Brussels,  the  American 
Newsp€^>er  Guild,  and  others. 

The  international  operations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Guild,  alone,  were  financed 
by  the  CIA.  to  the  tune  of  n^Hlons.  This 
Is  disturbing  since  the  Guild  was  thor- 
oughly dominated  by  Communists  through- 
out the  Thirties  and  has  remained  a  force 
for  radicalism  In  the  American  mass  media 
It  was  organized  by  Heywood  Broun,  de- 
scribed by  ReaOer's  Digest  senior  editor  Eu- 
gene Lyons  as  a  "literary  trigger  man"  for 
the  Communists.  Former  General  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  Benjamin  Gltlow 
testified  tmder  oath  that  "Brotm  was  imder- 
stood  by  domestic  Communists  to  be  carry- 
ing out  Kremlin  policies  in  the  newspaper 
unions." 

The  CI.A.  turned  a  million  doUars  over 
to  Charles  A.  Perllk  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  who  de- 
posited It  In  a  special  "International  affairs 
fund."  The  GuUd's  international  activities 
are  carried  out  by  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Journalists  In  Brussels,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Federation  of  Working  Newspaper- 
men's Organization  in  Panama  City  The 
latter,  an  organization  which  ignores  antl- 
Communlst  Journalists,  received  direct  C  I  A. 
grants  totaling  tl  million. 

Beginning  in  1958  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
also  fronted  International  operations  which 
were  financed  by  the  CIA.  Arnold  Zander, 
former  president  of  the  Federation  who  sub- 
sequently becam«-president  of  the  radical 
United  World  Federalists,  a  group  openly 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  Amwlcan 
sovereignty,  admitted  that  by  1964  the  CJA 
was  putting  $60,000  per  year  Into  the  opera- 
tion through  one  of  Its  "dummy"  condt^ts, 
the  Gotham  Foundation  of  New  York.  tmiI 
money  was  in  turn  funneled  into  •yy-'- 
representlng  members  of  the  pubUc  btjeauc- 
racy  at  all  levels  in  governments  through- 
out the  world — especUlly  In  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  Given  Zander's  commitment  to  the 
Par  Left,  the  purpose  of  this  operation  la  en- 
tirely too  obvious.  As  we  shaU  see,  the  man 
who  cleared  these  funds  Inside  CIA.  was 
a  former  president  and  founder  of  the  United 
World  Federalists. 

The  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  at  Brussels  is  anotiier  group 
which  has  been  on  the  take  for  CIA  mU- 
Uons.  This  whUe  its  activities  in  Algeria,  Mall. 
Guinea,  and  Ghana  were  inslrumental  in 
turning  those  countries  over  to  the  Com- 
munists. A  key  International  labor  operative 
was  Jay  Lovestone  of  the  United  States.*  He 
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was  a  founder  of  tbe  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  and  editor  of  the  Party  newspaper. 
The  Communist.  Mr.  Lovestone  wae  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  until  his  contention 
that  Comrade  Trotaky  wae  a  better  dlaclple 
of  Marx  than  Comrade  Lenin  resulted  In  bis 
"expulsion"  from  the  Party — permitting 
him  to  promote  the  "Marxism"  of  Trotsky 
without  the  stigma  of  Party  membership. 

Commenting  on  Lovestone's  efforts  for  the 
I.C-P.T.U.  on  behalf  of  the  Communist  F.L.N. 
In  Algeria,  Hllalre  du  Berrler  wrote  in  1962: 
"When  P.L.N.  control  of  Algeria  results  In 
the  Inevitable  consequences — Communist 
outflanking  of  Europe,  Red  control  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  wave  of  racial  violence 
that  virlll  spread  to  the  Near  Bast — doubts  as 
to  Mr.  Lovestone's  break  with  Communism 
will  Increase." 

The  C.I.A. -financed  International  Confed- 
eration of  Free  Trade  Unions  finally  became 
so  well  known  for  what  It  is  that  A JP .L.- 
C.I O.  President  George  Meany  announced 
In  February  1969  that  he  was  withdrawing 
affiliation.  The  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 21.  1969,  reported  he  gave  as  his  reason 
that  "the  AF'.L.-C.I.O.  had  no  Intention  of 
maintaining  contacts  or  relations  with  'so- 
called  unions'  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  are 
currently  headed,  he  said,  by  Aleksandr  Shel- 
pln,  former  chief  of  the  Soviet  political 
police." 

It  was  In  1958.  says  the  New  York  Times, 
that  the  MX>.  Anderson  Foundation  of  Hous- 
ton began  to  receive  funds  from  such  C.I.A. 
"dummy"  conduits  as  the  Gotham  Founda- 
tion, Borden  Trust,  the  Beacon  Fund,  the 
Price  Fund,  the  Tower  Fund,  WlUlford-Tel- 
ford  Fund,  and  the  San  Miguel  Fund.  The 
amount  received  Just  happened  to  match  the 
aunount  it  passed  on  to  the  American  Fund 
For  Free  Jurists,  Inc.,  a  radical  group  now 
called  the  Anaerlcan  Council  for  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists,  whose 
principal  officer  Is  Ell  Whitney  Debevolse, 
law  partner  of  Francis  TJ».  Plimpton,  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations  and  an  inti- 
mate of  Adlal  Stevenson. 

The  Hoblltzelle  Foundation  of  Dallas. 
Texas,  one  of  whose  trustees  was  Federal 
Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes,  who  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  President  Johnson  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, began  making  major  C.I.A.  grants  in 
1958  to  the  International  Cooperative  De- 
velopment Funds  and  the  Congress  of  Cul- 
tural Freedom..  The  latter  subsidized  a  So- 
cialist magazine  In  Britain  called  Encounter. 

Another  Texas  foundation,  the  Hobby 
Foundation  of  Houston,  also  received  money 
from  C.I.A.  fronts  which  It  passed  along  to 
designated  radical  groups.  Mrs,  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  chairman  of  the  foundation,  was 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
In  the  Ensenhower  Administration.  While  In 
that  post  her  assistant  was  the  wife  of  top 
C.I.A.  man  Thomas  W.  Braden.  Among  the 
organizations  to  which  the  Hobby  Founda- 
tion delivered  C.I.A.  money  were  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  the  Middle  East  ($50,000  in 
1963.  $75,000  in  1964.  and  950.000  in  1965). 
Fund  for  International  Social  and  Economic 
Education  ($50,000  in  1963,  and  $100,000  in 
1964  and  1965),  and  the  pro-Communist 
Foreign  Policy  Association. 

Two  names  emerged  at  the  tUne  of  the 
"scandal"  concerning  all  of  this  secret  C.I.A. 
financing  which  have  loomed  larger  on  the 
national  scene  within  the  past  year.  One  was 
that  of  Sam  Brown,  who  was  In  1967  a  "stu- 
dent spokesman"  and  chairman  of  the  su- 
pervisory board  of  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  since  associated  himself  with 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  was  much  publicized  as  the 
coordinator  of  the  pro-Communist  "Vietnam 
Mora  tori  \im"  who  declared  that  "the  United 
States  is  now  the  great  Imperialist-aggressor 
nation  of  the  world"  and  called  for  a  Viet- 
cong   victory.   Brown   was   then   a   Harvard 


divinity  student.  When  the  story  broke,  he 
said  he  was  "shocked  at  the  ethical  trap 
young  men  of  great  Integrity  were  placed  In" 
by  the  C.I.A.  Until  the  exposife.  however,  there 
Is  no  record  that  Sam  Brown  ever  complained 
about  the  subsldies^hich  had  for  fifteen 
years  been  supplied  By  C.I.A.  to  support  the 
radical  activities  of  the  National  Student 
Association  on  whose  supervisory  board  he 
served. 

On  February  14.  1967,  0.P.I.  reported  that 
since  the  early  Fifties  some  $3  million  had 
been  poured  by  C.I.A.  into  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association.  In  short.  C.I.A.  had  picked 
up  the  tab  for  up  to  eighty  percent  of  N.S.A.'s 
expenses  since  1952.  This  Is  the  same  National 
Student  Association  which  during  that  same 
period  had  urged  that  Communists  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  In  the  public  schools;  con- 
demned the  maintenance  by  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  of  a  list  of  subversive  organi- 
zations; demanded  that  Communist  litera- 
ture be  made  available  on  campus  to  college 
students  and  teachers;  called  for  abolition  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities; rejoiced  at  the  Communist  takeover 
of  Algeria;  urged  U.S.  sponsorship  of  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.;  ex- 
tended hospitality  at  Its  1962  convention  to 
the  Communist  party.  U.S.A.;  allowed  dis- 
tribution by  S.D.S.  of  Communist  literature 
at  the  1965  N.S.A.  Congress;  sind  even  de- 
manded repeal  of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
This  is  only  a  partial  listing.  The  Commu- 
nist causes  pushed  by  N.S.A.  with  that  $3 
million  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
would,  IX  fully  listed,  fill  the  next  three 
pages. 

Another  "student  spokesman"  financed 
by  C.I.A.  was  Gloria  Stelnem,  now  identified 
with  the  Communist-Inspired  Women's  Lib- 
eration Movement.  Along  with  Comrades 
David  Delllnger,  Arthur  Klnoy.  and  Pete 
Seeger,  she  Is  now  a  national  sponsor  of  the 
Committee  To  Defend  the  Panthers.  Gloria, 
however,  was  not  "shocked"  at  the  Idea  of 
using  C.I.A.  money  to  support  radical  causes. 
In  fact  she  said  that  she  had  welcomed  It 
and  worked  gladly  for  a  C.I.A. -financed  op- 
eration originally  called  the  Independent 
Service  for  Information  on  the  Vienna  Festi- 
val, later  renamed  the  Independence  Re- 
search Service.  This  outfit  had  headquarters 
in  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  and  concen- 
trated on  disseminating  Information  about 
the  Communist  Youth  Festival  at  Vienna  in 
1959. 

Miss  Stelnem  continued  as  a  full-time  em- 
ployee of  this  C.I.A.  front  until  after  th- 
Communist  Youth  Festival  in  Helsinki.  Fin- 
land. In  1962.  Through  her  efforts  over  a 
hundred  young  American  radicals  were  re- 
cruited to  attend  the  Communist  Vienna 
Festival,  and  before  the  Helsinki  Festival  the 
group  again  recruited  young  teachers,  law- 
yers, scholars,  linguists,  and  Journalists  to 
attend.  She  described  them  as  mostly  "very 
liberal  Democrats."  Which  has  got  to  be  the 
euphemism  of  the  year. 

The  secrecy  necessary  for  its  operations 
has  made  C.I.A.  a  perfect  haven  for  employ- 
ing as  well  as  subsidizing  subversives.  As 
the  New  York  Times  observed  in  Its  Issue  for 
March  30,  1967: 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  many 
liberals  who  icished  to  serve  their  country 
found  in  the  CIA  not  only  a  personal  haven, 
safe  fromothe  onslaughts  of  McCarthyism, 
but  also  an  opportunity  to  bring  to  bear  on 
the  problem,s  of  the  cold  war  a  realistic  and 
liberal  understanding  of  the  pluralism  of 
emerging  countries. 

Yes.  American  history  is  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  how  '"Liberals"  afraid  of  Mc- 
Carthyism serve  their  country.  They  Eire 
typified  by  the  man  at  C.I.A.  who  was  in 
charge  of  covertly  subsidizing  N.S.A.  and  a 
long  list  of  other  Leftist  causes  and  organiza- 
tions. That  man's  name  Is  Cord  Meyer  Jr.  He 
has  been  described  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
a   "hidden    liberal."   submerged   for   sixteen 


years  "In  the  anonymity  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,"  but  is  said  to  be  well 
known  in  Washington's  social  and  Intellec- 
tual circles.  The  revelation  of  Cord  Meyer's 
role  came  as  a  surprise  even  to  his  friends, 
one  of  whom  Is  quoted  by  the  Times  of  March 
30,  1967,  as  observing:  "He  was  not  the 
C.I.A.  type.  He  was  a  world  government 
man."  That  friend  knew  Meyer,  all  right, 
but  he  did  not  know  C.I -A.  The  rimes  adds 
that  "at  age  47,  Mr.  Meyer  seems  no  less 
dedicated  to  the  C.I_A.  than  to  world  fed- 
eralism." 

Cord  Meyer's  eissoclatlon  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  flirst  revealed  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  his  divorced  wife,  Mary 
Plnchot  Meyer,  on  October  13,  1964.  The 
New  York  Times  states  that  this  murder  was 
never  solved.  The  Meyers  had  been  divorced 
five  years  earlier  after  the  death  of  a  son 
In  "an  automobile  accident."  Meyer  quickly 
remarried. 

Cord  Meyer  and  his  twin  brother,  Quentln. 
were  born  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  November 
10,  1920.  Their  father,  a  career  officer  at  the 
State  Department,  was  a  well-known  "Lib- 
eral." Cord  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School 
In  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  In  the  Class  of  1943.  Later  he  at- 
tended Harvard.  On  April  19.  1945,  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Eno  Plnchot,  the  wedding  being 
performed  by  the  Reverend  Reinhold  Nle- 
buhr,  whose  active  participation  In  Commu- 
nist Fronts  is  well  documented  In  govern- 
ment records.  Miss  Plnchot's  father,  Amos, 
was  an  active  Leftist  who  had  been  vice 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Bureau, 
founded  by  such  Comrades  as  Soviet  spy 
Agnes  Smedley  and  Communist  Elizabeth 
Gurley  nynn.  Her  mother  was  chairman  of 
the  super-radical  Women's  Peace  Party  of 
New  York  City. 

While  at  Harvard  on  a  Lowell  Fellowship. 
Cord  Meyer  Jr.  was  Invited  to  attend  a  Con- 
ference on  World  Government  presided  over 
by  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  and  called  by 
Greenville  Clark.  Robert  Bass  (former  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire) .  and  Thomas  H. 
Mahoney.  a  Boston  lawyer  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Conunlttee  for  World 
Federation.  The  Conference  was  held  In 
Clark's  home  at  Dublin.  New  Hamptslre,  and 
launched  Cord  on  bis  career  as  a  radical 
Leftist. 

In  February  1947,  all  the  U.S.  organiza- 
tions working  to  destroy  American  sovelgn- 
ty  In  the  quagmire  of  a  world  government 
met  in  Ashevllle,  North  Carolina.  Out  of  this 
meeting  was  created  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists. Cord  Meyer  Jr.  was  named  Its  first 
president  and  made  hundreds  of  lectures 
throughout  the  United  States  promoting  this 
cause. 

It  was  as  president  of  the  United  World 
Federalists  that  Cord  Meyer  Jr.  wrote  a  book 
entitled  Peace  or  Anarchy,  in  which  he  out- 
lined a  plan  for  militarily  disarming  the 
United  States  and  merging  It  in  a  "Fed- 
erated World  Government"  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  Nations.  Meyer  proposed 
that  ".  .  .  once  having  Joined  the  One-World,^ 
Federated  Government  no  nation  could  se- 
cede or  revolt  .  .  .  becatise  with  the  Atom 
Bomb  In  Its  possession  the  F*ederal  Govern- 
ment (of  the  world)  would  blow  that  nation 
off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Cord  Meyer  Jr.  was  no  small-time  radical. 
In  fact  he  had  been  Harold  Stassen's  aide 
during  the  summer  of  1945  when  the  United 
Nations  Organization  was  being  set  up  in 
San  Francisco.  A  story  concerning  young 
Meyer  which  appeared  in  the  radical  P.M. 
on  March  21,  1948,  declared  of  him:  "Re- 
cently. Stassen  was  again  asked  to  size  up 
Meyer  In  the  light  of  his  activities  In  behalf 
of  world  government.  "That  young  man  has 
the  beet  mind,'  Stassen  said  without  hesita- 
tion, 'of  any  young  man  In  America.' " 
Around  this  time  Cord  was  getting  a  heavy 
buildup  by  the  Comrades,  and  another 
"profile"  (in  Closeup  for  January  14,  1948) 
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observed:  "To  a  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans— and  people  in  other  countries,  too — 
Cord  Meyer,  Jr.  is  taking  his  place  rapidly 
In  the  select  ranks  of  the  shining  yoiing 
hopes  of  the  world." 

This  "shining  young  hope"  was  personally 
placed  at  the  administrative  level  of  the 
C  I.A.  by  Allen  Dulles,  over  the  objections 
of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  There, 
under  the  cloak  of  anonymity,  he  has  labored 
diligently  for  world  government.  In  an  article 
he  wrote  for  Atlantic  shortly  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  United  Nations,  Meyer  de- 
clared: 

"For  those  of  us  who  have  fought  not  for 
power  but  because  we  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace,  the  I  U.N.)  Charter  Is  more 
than  a  series  of  harmless  platitudes.  Weak 
and  inadequate  as  It  stands  today,  it  Is  all 
that  we  have  won  from  the  war.  By  our 
effort.  It  may  yet  become  the  symbol  and  In- 
strument of  a  Just  order  among  men.  No 
matter  how  remote  our  chances  or  how 
distant  our  success,  we  have  In  simple 
honesty  no  alternative  but  the  attempt  to 
make  it  that.  As  I  have  suggested,  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  we  shall  fall,  and  that  the  death 
agony  of  nationalism  will  be  prolonged  be- 
yond our  lifetime.  But  eventually,  if  the 
civilization  of  the  West  Is  not  to  disintegrate 
completely,  others  who  believe  as  we  do  will 
succeed.  . . ." 

Remember  that  the  above  is  from  the  man 
In  charge  of  the  unvouchered  funds  for 
C.I.A. '3  clandestine  operations!  With  un- 
limited amounts  of  money  from  the  coffers 
of  C.I.A.  at  his  disposal.  Cord  Meyer  has 
subsidized  exactly  those  organizations  most 
Interested  in  concluding  America's  "death 
agony  of  nationalism"  with  a  coup  de  grace. 
Through  devious  channels  (one  of  which  was 
the  J.M.  Kaplan  Fund,  Inc.,  of  55  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  City)  Meyer  dispensed 
C.I.A.  monies  to  such  wildly  Leftist  organi- 
zations as  the  Institute  of  International 
Labor  Research,  Inc.  This  outfit  maintains  an 
office  at  113  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  has  also  been  known  as  Labor  Research. 
Inc.  It  was  headed  by  the  late  Norman 
Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  very  time  C.I.A. 
turned  over  nearly  $1  million  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  what  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  22,  1967,  described 
euphemistically  as  "17  left-of-center  parties 
throughout  Latin  America." 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Institute  of 
Labor  Research  was  Sacha  Volman.  He  set 
up  radically  Leftist  "Institutes"  in  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  According 
to  Otilla  Ulate,  former  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  San  Jose  Institute  supported  only 
those  Parties  which  "have  the  characteristic 
features  which  make  them  identical  in  doc- 
trine and  homogenous  In  political  and  social 
attitudes  with  Russian  Communism."  Ulate 
said  that  all  democratic  Parties  opposed  to 
the  Marxist  regime  in  Cuba  were  excluded 
from  this  offshoot  of  the  Norman  Thomas 
and  Sacha  Volman  Institute. 

Through  the  Dominican  Institute,  using 
C.I.A.  funds.  Volman  promoted  political 
careers  for  such  key  Communists  as  the 
notorious  Juan  Bosch.  Sacha  had  close  ties 
with  Comrades  throughout  Latin  America 
and  was  neck  deep  in  the  Marxlst-LerUnlst 
"Center  of  Research  In  Economic  and  Social 
Development"  at  Santo  Domingo.  This  or- 
ganization (C.I.D.E.S.)  was  financed  by  the 
C.I.A.,  the  U.S.  State  Department,  and  the 
Ford  Foundation.  When  his  intelUgence  or- 
ganization infiltrated  C.IJD.E.S.,  General 
Wessln  y  Wessln  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc 
found  it  to  be  a  Communist  training  and 
Indoctrination  operation.  Sacha  Volman  was 
an  Instructor  In  that  operation  and  was  the 
man  who,  with  State  Department  and  C.IJl. 
direction,  promoted  Communist  Juan  Bosch 
all  the  way  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 


Volman  is  suspected  of  being  a  Soviet 
agent  assigned  to  Latin  American  Affairs. 
He  was  born  in  Russia,  lived  In  Romania, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  "ref  tigee." 
He  is  now  a  U.S.  citizen  and  has  been  living 
at  245  East  80th  Street,  New  York  City.  In 
the  Hearings  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  on  The  Communist  Threat  to 
the  United  States  Through  the  Caribbean, 
General  Weasln  y  Wessln  testified  under  oath 
about  Voiman's  C.I.A.  operation: 

"Mr.  SotTRWiNi:  Now,  you  spoke  of  40  Com- 
munist Indoctrination  centers  operating  In 
the  Dominican  RepubUc  under  Juan  Bosch. 
Did  these  centers  operate  openly  as  a  Com- 
munist operation? 

"General  Wessik.  Openly. 
"Mr.  SouBwiNE.  Did  they  display  Commu- 
nist banners  or  signs? 

'"General  Wessin.  One  of  these  schools  lo- 
cated on  Caracas  Street  No.  54  displayed  the 
Soviet  fiag. 

"Mr.  SouBwiNE.  The  Soviet  flag?  Not  Just 
a  Communist  banner  with  a  hammer  and 
sickle,  but  the  Soviet  flag? 

"General  Wessin.  It  was  the  red  flag  with 
the  hammer  and  sickle. 

"Mr.  SotTRWiNE.  Now,  do  you  know  where 
these  centers  were  operated?  You  named  the 
location  of  one.  Can  you  tell  us  where  others 
were? 

"General  Wessin.  In  the  school  Padre  VU- 
Unl  Calle-Mercedes.  This  building,  In  spilte 
of  the  fact  that  It  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment, was  turned  over  to  the  Communist 
Dato  Pagan  Perdomo  to  Install  a  school  of 
political  science. 

"There  was  another  one,  which  went  under 
the  Initials  of  CIDES  located  in  the  farm,  or 
Pinca  Jalna  Moza.  In  this  school,  the  teach- 
ers were  among  the  others,  Juan  Bosch, 
Angel  Mlolan,  and  Sacha  Volman. 

"Mr.  SotTBwrNz.  One  of  those  names  has 
come  up  before.  One  new.  Let's  identify  these 
men. 
'"Who  Is  or  was  Angel  Mlolan? 
"General  Wessin.  Angel  Mlolan  Is  a  Com- 
munist, and  I  say  that  he  is  a  Communist 
because  In  order  to  be  secretary  of  Vicente 
Lombardo  Toledano  for  10  years  you  have  to 
be  a  Communis. 

"Mr.  SouBwiNK.  Vicente  Lombardo  Tole- 
dano was  an  outstanding  Communist,  was 
he  not? 

"General    WESsm.    Yes,    sir.    He    was,    In 
fact,  head  of  all  Communist  political  activi-' 
ties  in  Mexico. 

"Mr.  SouBwiNE.  Now,  who  is  Sacha  Vol- 
man? 

"General  Wessin.  He  was  a  Rumanian 
brought  there  by  Juan  Boech.  I  don't  know 
him. 

"'Mr.  SotmwiNE.  Did  you  consider  him  a 
Communist?  » 

"General  Wessin.  In  my  country  there  Is  a 
saying  that  says  tell  me  with  whom  you  go. 
and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are." 

Also  involved  with  the  Oommimlst- 
orlented  C.I.D.E.S.  organization  was  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  The  Parvln 
Foundation,  of  which  Douglas  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors.  Joined  with 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and 
C.IJD.E.8.  to  produce  "educational"  films.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
22,  1967,  Douglas  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  C.I.D.EJ3.,  which  administered  the 
film  project  in  the  field.  The  "educational" 
films  and  the  C.IJ3.E.S.  Communist  training 
school  bad  to  be  abandoned  when  President 
Boscli  attempted  an  open  Communist  take- 
over and  was  overthrown  by  a  military  coup 
late  In  1963.  The  C.I.A.  had  been  financing  an 
effort  to  turn  the  Dominican  RepubUc  into 
another  Cuba. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  count- 
less operations  of  the  CJ.A.  is  the  Center  for 
International  Studies,  established  in  1960 
with  an  initial  C.I.A.  grant  in  excess  of  $5 
million.  The  Center  was  fovmded  at  MJ.T.  by 


Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  who  served  in  the 
OSS.  during  World  War  U  and  went  to 
MJ.T.  In  1950  from  the  staff  of  Swedish 
Marxist  Gunnar  Myrdal  after  teaching  briefly 
at  Oxford.  Rostow  was  associated  with  the 
Center  from  1950  unUl  a  security  check  was 
waived  in  1961  and  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  as  Deputy  Special  As- 
sistant for  NaUonal  Security  Affairs  at  the 
White  House.  In  the  meantime  he  had  three 
times  been  turned  down  for  a  security  clear- 
ance— twice  by  the  State  Department  and 
once  by  the  Air  Force. 

Another  key  man,  in  the  CJ.A.  Center  at 
M.I.T.  since  1953.  has  been  Harold  R.  Isaacs, 
a  super-radical  with  a  well-documented  rec- 
ord as  a  subversive.  The  following  quota- 
tions, with  the  pages  on  which  they  appear, 
are  from  the  record  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Hearings  on  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations : 

Page  2607— "Ih  the  last  issue  of  Pacific 
Affairs  there  appears  an  article  by  Harold 
Isaacs  entmed  "Perspectives  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution,  A  Marxist  View."  "  Page  3627— 
"Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Isaacs  published  a  book 
called  'The  Tragedy  of  the  Chinese  Revolu- 
tion," with  a  preftuie  by  Leon  Trotsky."  Page 
4103,  a  letter  to  Owen  Lattlmore  from  Fred- 
erick VanderbUt  Field,  both  identified  under 
oath  as  Communists— "Since  I  first  learned 
that  you  had  arranged  for  an  article  on  the 
Chinese  Communist  movement  from  Harold 
Isaacs,  I  hoped  it  would  be  possible  ....  I 
was  very  pleased  with  the  way  Isaacs'  article 
turned  out."  Page  1220 — Soviet  agent  "Agnes 
Smedley'  was  an  associate  of  Harold  Isaacs 
and  C.  Frank  Glass,  locally  classified  as  a 
card-bearing  Commimist.  Isaacs  was  for  some 
time  Editor  of  the  China  Forum,  an  English 
language  Communist  periodical  first  pub- 
lished m  1932."  Page  1221— Soviet  agent 
"Agnes  Smedley  Joined  the  Noulens,  who 
were  Jailed  by  Chinese  authorities  for  espio- 
nage activities  and  tried  and  convicted  as 
bona  fide  Comintern  agents.  Associated  with 
Smedley  on  the  Committee  waa  Harold 
Isaacs."  Page  1238— A  Soviet  agent  named 
"Irene  Wiedemeyer  as  well  as  Agnes  Smedley 
and  Harold  Isaacs  were  in  close  contact  with 
John  M.  Murray,  the  American  correspondent 
for  the  Pacific  News  Agency,  listed  as  an  out- 
let for  the  Comintern."  Page  1247 — "The  So- 
ciety of  Friends  of  the  USSR,  Shanghai 
branch,  was  founded  In  1932  by  Edmond  Egon 
Klsch,  a  Czech  Journalist  and  long  known  as 
a  Comintern  agent.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant members  was  Harold  Isaacs  (0-2 
Document  No.  31,  S.M.P.  FUe  D-4718)." 

As  we  have  noted,  this  same  Harold  Isaacs 
has  been  at  M.I.T.'s  CI.A.-created  and  C.I.A.- 
flnanced  Center  for  International  Studies 
since  1963.  He  went  there  directly  from  stints 
at  Newsweek  and  Harper's,  where  he  had 
praised  Ho  chl  Mlnh  as  "the  George  Wash- 
ington of  Asia."  Today  he  contents  himself 
with  preparing  position  papers  for  the  C.I.A. 
and  other  sensitive  agencies.  The  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  M.I.T.  Center  says 
that  Isaacs  has  been  conducting  Investiga- 
tions concerning  "poUtlcal  change"  In  a 
number  of  countries — supported  by  what  is 
likely  a  dummy  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  records  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  show  another  such  direct  grant  to 
Harold  Isaacs  (No.  M.H. — 09179-2)  for  "A 
Comparative  Study  of  Personality  Develop, 
ment,"  further  defined  as  (get  this)  "Stress 
Social  Change,  World  Politics,  (Comparative 
Study."  Isaacs  Is  the  Center's  top  braln- 
truster. 

The  M.I.T.  Center  has  published  nvunerous 
books  and  studies  by  Rostow,  luacs,  and 
other  security  risks.  For  examplS[  the  UjS. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  made 
a  grant  to  Dr.  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Center's  stafiT,  for  studies  In  "Be- 
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glonal  Arms  Control  Arrangements"  and  "So- 
viet Interests  and  Attitudes  Toward  Disarma- 
ment." Dr.  Bloomfleld  worked  out  plana  for 
UJI.  "peace-keeping"  forces  to  occupy  part 
of  the  United  States  for  Inspections.  Assist- 
ing Dr.  Bloomfleld  was  Amelia  Lelss  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
She  wUl  be  recalled  as  the  editor  of  the  Ijefi 
study.  Apartheid  and  United  Nations  Col- 
lective Measures — an  analysis  financed  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
of  which  Agler  Hiss  was  the  president  In 
1947 — which  details  plans  for  a  United  Na- 
tions Invasion  of  South  Africa  down  to  the 
last  aircraft  carrier,  casualty  estimate,  and 
cost  In  dollars. 

Director  of  the  C.I.A.'s  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  M.I.T.  from  1952  untU  his 
death  In  December,  1969,  was  Dr.  Max  F.  Mll- 
Ukan.  Dr.  Mllllkan  was  president  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  a  collaborator  on 
at  least  one  book  with  Walt  Bestow,  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  was  simply  transferred  to  the  Job  of  Di- 
rector of  the  M.I.T.  Center  from  his  position 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  C.I.A. 

Lyle  Munson,  formerly  of  both  OJ3.S.  and 
C  I-A.,  discusses  the  strategy  behind  creation 
of  the  C.I.A.  Center  at  MI.T.  and  a  general 
diversification  of  C.I-A.  operations: 

"State  Department  policies  and  personnel 
were  under  bitter  and  continuous  attack.  It 
was  decided  that  the  secrecy  of  the  CIA 
coiUd  be  used  to  fight  back.  The  operational 
arm  of  the  CIA  set  about  dividing  and  dis- 
sipating the  growing  antl-Communlst  move- 
ment m  the  United  States  and  began  to  seek 
ways  of  molding  and  recasting  public  opin- 
ion. The  charter  of  the  CIA  expressly  forbids 
domestic  operations,  but  ways  were  found. 
It  began  to  finance  studies  and  research 
projects.  .  .  .  Next,  the  CIA  began  to  route 
monies  through  tax-exempt  foundations  for 
these  purposes  and  to  employ  scholars,  wrlt- 
ters  and  public  opinion  leaders  coverUy.  Then 
It  went  after  the  press.  It  began  to  'clear- 
certain  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  reporters 
and  editors  as  'consultants'.  .  .  Embold- 
ened by  Its  covert  consultations  with  the 
newspaper,  radio  and  TV  Industries,  the  CIA 
began  to  cause  certain  books  to  be  published 
and  to  subsidize  certain  U.3.  published 
periodicals.  ..." 

Washington's  authoritative  Government 
Employees'  Exchange  for  April  16,  1969, 
carried  a  report  from  one  of  Its  high-level 
sources  which  linked  even  the  New  York 
Times  with  the  C  J.A.  But,  first  a  bit  of  back- 
ground. The  article  in  the  Exchange  con- 
cerned the  takeover  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment by  the  "New  Team,"  a  group  of  top- 
level  advisors  to  Incoming  President  John 
F.  Kennedy : 

".  .  .  the  'New  Team'  was  to  be  a  'para- 
government,'  performing  for  the  United 
States  'the  same  kind  of  functions'  which 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  performed  for  the 
Soviet  Union  .  .  . 

"This  required  the  'New  Team'  to  pene- 
trate every  department  and  agency  of  the 
Executive  Branch  ...  by  Inserting  trusted 
members'  of  the  'New  Team'  into  key  posi- 
tions .  .  . 

"Besides  key  persons  officially  already  In  the 
Qovemment,  the  'New  Team'  selected  persons 
In  leading  banks,  law  firms  and  foundations 
for  the  penetration  of  the  'non-governmental' 

^parattts  of  the  United  States 

"One  of  the  major  'roadblocks'  to  the 
'infiltration'  of  the  State  Department  by 
the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency  New  Team 
was  Otto  F.  Otepka  (In  charge  of  State  De- 
partment Secvirity]  .  .  . 

While  these  vast  and  secret  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
"operational"  rtde  were  evolving,  Mr.  Otepka 
"naively"  continued  to  apply  the  long-stand- 
ing Federal  and  Civil  Service  Standards  .  .  . 
"Mr.  Opteka's  'miscalculation'  lay  in 
his  loyalty  to  the  law  and  regulations,  the 


source  said,  and  his  failure  to  comprehend 
that  a  'coup  d'etat'  was  about  to  take  place, 
in  which  the  'paragovernment'  of  the  "New 
Team'  would  displBu:e  the  'formal  govern- 
ment' of  the  United  States.  He  did  not  fully 
comprehend  the  'coup  d'6tat'  even  after  the 
'Thanksgiving  Day  Massacre'  In  the  State 
Department  in  1961  which  liquidated  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  old  order  in  the  State 
department  and  raised  George  Wlldman 
Ball  to  Under  Secretary  of  State." 

Among  the  important  members  of  this 
"New  Team"  were  McGeorge  and  William 
Bxmdy,  Dean  Rusk,  Robert  McNamara,  Walt 
Rostow,  General  Marshall  Carter,  Richard 
Helms,  Cartha  Deloach  (P.B.I.).  and  Hard- 
ing Bancroft,  lii.  Bancroft  Is  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  New  York  Times  who 
is  reported  to  have  used  the  organization 
and  facilities  of  the  Times  on  behalf  of  the 
C.I.A.   and  the  "New  Team." 

The  vigor  with  which  the  Times  attacked 
Otepka,  the  roadblock  to  their  takeover,  sug- 
gests that  It  may  Indeed  have  been  carry- 
mg  out  a  C.I.A.  assignment,  representing  the 
new  "paragovernment"  In  the  way  Pravda 
represents  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  U.SS.R.  Harding 
Bancroft  also  had  a  personal  interest  in 
Otto  Otepka.  As  columnist  Paul  Scott  re- 
vealed at  the  time  the  Times  was  working  so 
hard  to  block  confirmation  of  Mr.  Otepka's 
appointment  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board : 

"The  antl-Otepka  strategist  Is  Harding 
P.  Bancroft,  the  Times'  executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  once  was  under  Investigation  by 
Otepka  for  his  close  association  with  Alger 
Hiss,  the  former  high-ranking  State  Depart- 
ment official  convicted  of  perjury.  .    .    . 

"Testimony  and  documents  gathered  by 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  provide 
an  insight  Into  Bancroft's  opposition  to 
Otepka.  These  records  show  that  Bancroft 
was  first  employed  In  the  State  Department 
m  1946  on  the  recommendation  of  Alger 
Hiss. .  . ." 

Whatever  the  role  of  the  "New  Team," 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  took  office  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  replaced  Allen 
W  Dulles  as  C.I.A.  Director  within  the  year. 
On  November  39.  1961.  Kennedy  named  John 
McCone  to  head  the  Agency.  On  January  31, 
1962.  General  Charles  P.  Cabell,  the  Deputy 
Director,  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  Major 
General  Marshall  8.  Carter  of  the  "New 
Team."  On  February  seventeenth  of  the 
same  year  Richard  M.  Blssell,  who  Is  "credit- 
ed" with  engineering  the  "faUiire"  of  the 
Cuban  invasion,  also  left  the  Agency— being 
replaced  by  Richard  Helms  of  the  "New 
Team." 

Of  the  "New  Team,"  Dean  Rusk  was  now 
Secretary  of  State;  Robert  McNamara  was 
Secretary  of  Defense;  Walt  Rostow,  the  C.I.A. 
man  who  could  not  even  get  a  security  clear- 
ance, was  flrst  named  a  Special  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  and  then  waived 
over  to  the  State  Department  as  Chairman 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff;  General  Carter 
was  Deputy  Director  of  C.I.A.;  and,  Richard 
Helms  was  C^xief  of  Planning  at  C.I.A.  Cartha 
DeLoach  was  promoted  and  remained  in  place 
at  the  F.B.I..  and  Bancroft  In  place  at  the 
Times.  The  Bundys,  for  their  part,  were  vir- 
tually placed  In  charge  of  national  security — 
McGeorge  at  the  White  House  and  WUllam 
in  the  Defense  Department.  It  was  a  cqj^- 
plete  coup. 

William  Bundy  has  begun  a  ten-year  career 
with  C.I.A.  in  1951.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Insiders'  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  As  a 
member  of  the  "New  Team."  the  C.I.A.'s  Wil- 
liam Bundy  became  Asalstant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs. 
This  was  an  outrage  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Bundy  had  been  In  charge  of  raising  funds 
to  pay  the  trial  expenses  of  Communist  Alger 
Hiss,  had  himself  contributed  to  that  fund, 
and  had  been  an  Intimate  of  both  Hiss  and 


his  brother  Donald,  also  Identified  under  oath 
as  a  Communist  and  e^lonage  agent. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  a  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
played  an  even  more  Important  role  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs  to 
both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He 
had  studied  at  Yale  under  the  (now  former) 
chief  C.I.A.  planner  Richard  Blssell  and  se- 
lected as  his  deputy  one  Robert  W.  Komer, 
who  had  been  with  C.I.A.  since  its  Inception. 
As  Newsweek  observed  In  Its  Issue  for  March 
4,  1963:  "Bundy  is  director  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  boss  of  Its  high-powered 
staff" — which.  In  turn,  runs  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

In  his  book.  Lyndon's  Legacy,  the  late 
Prank  Kluckhohn  observed  of  Mr.  Bimdy's 
toiu:  at  the  White  House : 

"McGedrge  Bundy  Is  said  by  Washington 
Insiders  to  be  one  of  the  most  Influential  men 
around  the  president.  .  .  . 

"All  moves  toward  U.S.  unilateral  disarma- 
ment are  widely  credited  to  McGeorge 
Bundy — as  is  the  adoption  as  official  policy 
of  the  plan  to  liquidate  U.S.  armed  forces 
and  destroy  our  weapons,  while  simulta- 
neously building  an  all-powerful  UN  army 
and  accepting  the  UN's  International  Court, 
which  could  then  overrule  our  U.S.  Con- 
gress." 

These  are  the  goals  of  the  United  World 
Federalists,  before  whose  General  Assembly 
Presidential  advisor  McGeorge  Bundy  de- 
clared m  June  of  1964: 

"...  in  the  years  In  which  I  have  seen  the 
United  World  Federalists  at  work  on  imme- 
diate concrete  issues,  it  has  had  a  combina- 
tion of  practical  effectiveness  and  sound 
long-range  Instinct  which  suggest  to  me  that 
this  force  is  one  which  has  a  depth  and  a 
power  and  a  value — both  in  our  country  and 
around  the  world — that  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  overestimate  .  .  .  nothing  Is  more 
Important  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  than  the  existence  of  this  kind  of 
organization." 

This  from  the  man  who  ran  the  National 
Security  Council,  overseeing  the  C.I.A..  for 
two  Presidents.  One  could  cheer  McGeorge 
Bundy's  departure  If  he  were  not  now  em- 
ployed as  President  of  the  powerful  Ford 
Foundation,  through  which  he  has  continued 
to  pursue  his  Leftism. 

Although  the  C.I.A.  has  been  able  to  keep 
secret  from  Congress  the  names  of  most  ot 
Its  16,000  employees  and  even  the  amount  of 
the  huge  fortTine  It  spends  annually,  its 
Director  is  neither  "faceless"  nor  "nameless." 
Currently  he  Is  Richard  McGarrah  Helms, 
a  member  of  that  "New  Team"  who  was  made 
Deputy  Director  of  C.I.A.  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration  and  Director  by 
President  Johnson.  Helms  succeeded  Vice 
Admiral  William  F.  Rsborn  as  C.I.A.  Director 
^n  Jime  30,  1966.  He  had  been  In  the  O.S.S. 
during  World  War  II,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
War  was  assigned  to  work  In  Berlin  under 
the  direction  of  Allen  Dulles.  Mr.  Helms. 
Allen  Dulles,  and  Soviet  agent  Kim  Philby 
have  all  been  described  as  the  "architect"  ot 
C.I  .A. 

Helms  worked  from  the  very  beginning 
with  the  C.I_A.'s  covert  operations  or  "plans" 
division,  which  was  concerned  with  espionage 
and  undercover  activities.  He  reportedly 
helped  to  recruit,  train,  and  assign  Its  most 
Important  agents.  A  number  of  these  were 
pereonally  recommended  by  Soviet  agent  Kim 
Philby.  As  director  of  the  "plans"  division 
his  duties,  says  Current  Biography,  "In- 
cluded supervision  of  the  CIA's  political 
propaganda  section,  which  secretly  subsi- 
dized various  private  groups  and  individuals 
In  such  areas  as  education,  labor,  and  the 
sciences."  It  was  he  and  Cord  Meyer  Jr.  who 
arranged  C.I-A.  subsidy  of  the  Leftist  and 
Communist  groups  we  discussed  earlier. 

Little  wonder  that  when  Helms  was  named 
Director  of  C.I.A.  the  New  York  Times  called 
him   "the  beet  man  available,"  the   Wash- 


ington Post  described  him  as  "a  professional 
to  his  fingertips."  and  Walter  Llppmann 
declared  that  he  Is  "an  admirable  director." 
In  fact,  says  "Liberal"  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, he  Is  "the  best  administrator  the  agency 
has  ever  had." 

If  that  doesn't  make  you  feel  uncomfort- 
able, try  the  New  York  Post  description 
(February  25,  1967)  of  C.I  A.  Director  Helms 
as  "assuredly  the  most  liberal  person  to  head 
any  IntelUegnce  agency." 

One  Is  hardly  surprised  that  C.I.A.  Intel- 
ligence op)eratlons  have  come  under  fire.  But 
If  Director  Helms  is  the  "most  liberal  person 
ever."  one  can  only  cringe.  A  sample  of  such 
previous  C.I.A.  "liberalism"  was  revealed  In 
Part  III  of  a  Senate  document  called  Com- 
munist Threat  To  The  United  States  Through 
The  Caribbean  In  the  testlinony  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  1959.  of  General  C.P.  Cabell,  then 
Deputy  Director.  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
When  asked  to  supply  figures  concerning 
Communist  Party  membership  In  Latin 
America.  General  Cabell  gave  the  number  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  as  SO.  for  Haiti  as 
15,  and  for  Panama  as  110.  His  testimony 
beginning  on  Page  162  is  even  more  Inter- 
esting: 

"The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  have  infor- 
mation about?  About  what  Communists 
fought  in  Castro's  forces? 

"General  Cabell.  In  Cuba? 

"The  CHAiKif  AN.  Yes,  sir. 

"General  Cabeli..  That  question  is  related 
to  the  question:  Is  Cuban  Prime  Minister 
Fidel  Castro  a  Communist? 

"Let  me  develop  that  thought  for  you,  sir. 
Our  information  shows  that  the  Cuban  Com- 
munists do  not  consider  him  a  Communist 
Party  member,  or  even  a  pro-Com.munist  .  .  . 
We  know  also  that  it  has  been  the  assigned 
task  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party  to  pre- 
vent Castro's  revolution  from  going  to  the 
right,  that  is,  from  establishing  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  or  ending  its 
tolerance  of  Communist  activities. 

"Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Fidel 
Castro  is  not  a  Communist  .  .  .  ." 

This  is  the  same  quality  of  C.I.A.  "InteUl- 
gence" we  may  expect  from  Director  Richard 
Helms — who  at  the  time  was  the  C.I.A.  dep- 
uty in  charge  of  espionage  agents.  He  ap- 
parently did  not  communicate  the  reports  of 
his  agents  that  Castro  had  been  a  Commu- 
nist since  he  was  a  teenager.  Or  that  Castro 
had  been  Identified  as  an  International 
Communist  agent  by  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia as  early  as  1948,  when  he  was  arrested 
for  participating  In  an  attempted  revolution 
m  Bogota. 

At  the  very  time  General  Cabell,  using  the 
reports  of  Richard  Helms'  agents,  had  de- 
clared the  C.I.A.  "conclusion"  that  Fidel 
Castro  "Is  not  a  Communist,"  hundreds  of 
reports  had  come  in  (and  had  been  Ignored) 
from  U.S.  Ambassadors,  foreign  service  offi- 
cers, friendly  diplomats,  and  "other"  Intelli- 
gence sources — all  warning  of  the  imminent 
Communist  takeover  of  Cuba.  One  begins  to 
wonder  if  "New  Team"  Director  Richard 
Helms  and  his  CJ.A.  are  oa  our  side. 

Suppose  they  are  not  I 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  See  Imperial  Agent,  Guy  Richards.  Devln- 
Adalr.  New  York.  1966. 

•Thomas  W.  Braden.  former  assistant  to 
C.I.A.  Director  Allen  W.  Dulles,  revealed  to 
the  New  York  Times  ot  May  8.  1967.  that  he 
had  turned  over  sizable  sums  of  C.I.A.  money 
(nearly  (2  million  a  year)  directly  to  Jay 
Lovestone  and  the  I.CF.T.U.'s  Irving  B»own. 
He  also  adnaltted  delivery  of  large  sums  from 
C.I.A.  to  Walter  and  Victor  Reuther.  At 
Victor  Reuther's  request,  Braden  told  the 
"Times,  "I  went  to  Detroit  one  morning  and 
gave  Walter  $50,000  in  50-dollar  bills.  Victor 
spent  the  money,  mostly  In  West,  Ger- 
many. .  .  ."  Walter  Reuther  responded  by  re- 
vealing that  Braden  had  tried  to  recruit 
Victor  into  the  C.I.A. 

'  Agnes  Smedley  was  an  agent  In  the  direct 


service  of  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Third  International  or 
Comintern.  She  received  orders  directly  from 
the  Central  Committee  In  Moscow. 


SUPPORT  FOR  TAX  SIMPLIFICA'nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  31  Members  of  the  House  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  get  Congress  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
methods  of  simplifying  the  tax  return 
process. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
would  set  up  a  select  joint  committee 
composed  of  five  Members  of  the  House 
and  five  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
select  committee  would  be  directed  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  on 
ways  the  filing  of  income  tax  returns 
could  be  made  easier  in  time  for  changes 
to  be  implemented  for  the  filing  of  next 
year's  returns.  The  resolution  also  directs 
the  General  Accounting  OCBce  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice  to  conduct 
studies  and  report  directly  to  the  joint 
committee. 

I  am  very  pleased  at  the  amount 'of 
support  my  resolution  has  received  from 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Pres- 
ently, the  process  of  filing  FedersJ  income 
tax  returns  is  so  complicated  that  over 
50  percent  of  the  pecH?le  who  file  have 
to  turn  to  professional  tax  return  serv- 
ices for  aid  in  filling  out  their  forms.  This 
is  both  a  ridiculous  and  unnecessary 
situation. 

Too  often,  I  think,  we  accept  the  com- 
plications of  the  Government  bureauc- 
racy with  just  a  sigh  of  resignation.  But 
I  strongly  believe  that  there  are  ways 
of  making  this  process  simpler,  and  I 
think  it  is  Congress  responsibility  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  in  this 
area.  Because  of  this  responsibility  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  receive  serious 
consideration  in  the  committee 

The  list  of  cosponsors  follows: 

CospoNSORS  or  Tax  SucPunCATioK  Bnx 

Representative  Jtunes  Abourezk,  of  South 
Dakota. 

Representative  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  of  New 
York. 

Representative  Phillip  Burton,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Representative  Goodloe  E.  Byron,  of  B4ary- 
land. 

Representative  Shirley  Chlsholm,  of  New 
York. 

Representative  John  Culver,  of  Iowa. 

Representative  W.  C.  Daniel,  of  Virginia. 

Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinskl,  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Representative  Thomas  N.  Downing,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Representative  Don  Edwards  of  Callfcvnla. 

Representative  Marvin  L.  Esch,  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Representative  Bill  Frenzel,  of  Minnesota. 

Representative  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New 
York. 

Representative  Craig  Hosmer.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  Manuel  Lujan.  Jr..  of  New 
Mexico. 

Representative  James  R.  Mann,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Representative  Romano  L.  Mazzoll.  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


Representative  Mike  McCormack.  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Representative  Abner  Mlkva.  of  Illinois. 

Represeatatlve  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  of  Mary-  ^ 
land.  / 

Representative  P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Ma^y 
sachusetts.  f 

Representative  Melvln  Price,  of  Illinois. 

Representative  Charles  B.  Rangel,  of  New 
York. 

Representative  Donald  W.  Rlegle.  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Representetlve  Edward  R.  Roybal.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  Paul  S.  Sarbanes.  of  Mary- 
land. 

Representative    James    Scheuer,    of    New 
York. 

Representative  John  F.  Selberllng,  of  Ohio. 

Representative     Robert     O.     Tlernan,     of 
Rhode  Island. 

Representative  Victor  V.  Veysey.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative    John    Ware,    of    Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  BRASCO 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
calling  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
an  ai-ticle  about  the  Banking  Reform 
Act  that  appeared  in  the  May  17  edition 
of  the  New  York  Law  Journal  written  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Hon.  Prank  BraSCo. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressman 
Frank  Brasco  for  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice he  is  rendering  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Committee 
and  for  his  keen  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation  which  have 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  com- 
mittee He  is  hardworking,  conscientious, 
knowledgeable,  and  dedicated,  and  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  with  him. 

The  article  follows: 

THE  Banking  Retorm  Act:  AmTDOXE  to 

AausE 

(By  Frank  J.  Brasco) 

The  greatest  responsibility  for  the  finan- 
cial well-being  of  American  society  Is  en- 
trusted to  banks  and  cipher  institutions  han- 
dling other  people's  money.  Both  savings  and 
Investments  of  mUllons  of  households  are 
managed  by  commercial  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations.  Insur- 
ance companies,  credit  unions  and  broker- 
age firms.  It  is  essential  there  should  be 
regulatory  safeguards  against  any  potential 
to  violate  this  trust  to  the  disadvantage  and 
financial    loss    of    depositors. 

Furthermore,  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
of  otir  entire  financial  structure  must  be 
maintained  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  past 
financial  panics  which  can  serioiisly  disrupt 
the  economy.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  less  than  com- 
plete Integrity  by  directors  and  officers  of 
financial  institutions.  Ttls  is  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  with  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. 

Individual  institutions,  and  holding  com- 
panies which  control  some  of  them,  can  al- 
locate millions — ano  even  billions — of  dol- 
lars In  the  form  of  loans  to  borrowers  for 
various  purposes.  Opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions for  discrimination  In  favor  of  enter- 
prises In  which  institutional  officers  and  di- 
rectors have  an  interest  obviously  must  be 
numerous.  This  has  been  proven.  Such  dis- 
crimination  can   be   Injurious   to   the   best 
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Interests  of  all   depositors  whose  funds  are 
entrusted  to   the  lending  Institution. 

A  bill  designed  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
minimize  conflicts  of  interest  and  potential 
abuses  of  trust  In  management  of  financial 
Institutions,  a^  well  as  to  enhance  com- 
petition among  financial  Institutions,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. I  have  Joined  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
man  and  seven  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In 
this  move.  The  proposed  Banking  Reform 
Act  of  1971  (H.R.  5700)  is  based  on  studies 
and  recommendations  for  reform  by  various 
Federal  Government  agencies  as  well  as  by 
special  committees  and  commissions  over  a 
number  of  years. 

Such  studies  and  recommendations,  cov- 
ering different  aspects  of  proposed  reforms 
have  emanated  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Advisory 
Committee  on  Banking  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  various  distinguished  individuals 
who  have  studied  the  problem.  Some  con- 
ditions giving  rise  to  the  need  for  reform 
need  to  be  examined  as  well  as  the  main 
reform  features  of  the  proposed  Banking 
Reform  Act.  "* 

FAVORITISM    m    LOAN    APPROVALS 

There  have  been  proven  instances  in  recent 
years  in  which  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  banks  made  loans  to  finance  high-risk 
activities  in  which  directors  or  officers  or 
their  relatives,  had  an  interest.  Such  matters 
came  to  light  with  respcrt  to  institutions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Marvland.  Illinois 
and  Texas  when  large  loan  amounts  could 
not  be  rep-ild.  In  these  cases  the  solvency  of 
institutions  became  questionable,  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion or  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion had  to  take  control  in  order  to  protect 
depositors  through  v.xrlous  arrangements. 

Instances  of  such  mismanagement,  thus 
far,  have  been  Infrequent  enough  and  of 
small  enough  magnitude,  so  that  they  have 
not  had  an  overt  nationwide  Impact  There 
was.  however,  tangible  inconvenience  suffered 
by  several  thousand  depositors  who  were  de- 
layed before  they  could  withdraw  funds  To 
date.  FDIC  and  FSLIC  reserves  could  readily 
absorb  any  deficiencies  which  had  to  be  cov- 
ered under  deposit  insurance. 

There  Is.  however,  a  more  subtle  and  in- 
tangible effect  which  bears  comment. 

Growing  cynicism  pervades  our  society 
partirularly  among  its  most  youthful  seg- 
ment, as  case  after  case  of  abuses  of  trust  by 
directors  and  officers  of  financial  Institutions 
are  reported  in  the  press.  Cynicism  about  the 
morality  of  the  financial  establishment  Is 
bound  to  Increase.  Directors  and  officers  of 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
community  leaders,  by  definition.  That  image 
is  reinforced  when  they  are  ensconced  In 
either  old  temple-like  masonry  structures  or 
modern  marble-and-glass  buildings.  The  fail- 
ures I  spoke  of  have  not  enhanced  that  image. 
They  have  accelerated  Its  corrosion, 

POTENTIAL    FOR    CONFLICTS    OF     INTEREST 

While  the  need  to  maintain  the  Integrity 
Of  financial  liistltuUons  has  become  more 
critical,  the  framework  for  potential  abuses 
has  been  expanded  as  institutions  have  In- 
creased in  size  and  number.  In  a  study  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  in  1968,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  found  that  among  officers  and 
directors  of  savings  and  loan  assoclaUons 
there  were  ancillary  affiliations  by  about  one- 
fourth  in  real  estate  sales,  and  about  the 
same  proportion  in  commercial  banking." 
Potential  for  a  profitable  real  estate  sales 
business  is  enhanced  through  access  to  a  loan 
source  which  might  be  persuaded  to  finance 
sales  of  homes  where  credit  underwriting  of 
the  property  or  borrower  might  be  marginal. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  officers   and 
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directors  in  the  sampled  savings  and  loans 
also  had  affiliations  with  loan  originations 
and  closings.  Probably  most  of  them  were 
lawyers.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  had  at  least  one  attorney 
on  their  boards  of  directors.  Law  clients 
could,  no  doubt,  be  helped  in  obtaining  loans, 
and  conflicts  of  interest  would  inevitably 
arise. 

The  most  frequent  affllatlon  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  officers  or  directors  was  w:th 
property  insurance  enterprises.  About  one- 
half  of  them  had  such  connections.  General- 
ly, such  alliances  provide  the  affiliated  in- 
surance agency  (or  the  officer  or  director) 
with  a  competitive  advantage  over  unaf- 
filiated insurance  agents.  There  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  some  of  the  Insurance  com- 
mission earned  through  a  preferentially  situ- 
ated agency  should  not  belong  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  to  benefit  the 
depositors.  Here  again  we  have  an  ethical 
question  emerge. 

Another  form  of  conflict  of  Interest,  with 
much  broader  Implications  for  our  general 
economy,  arises  from  interlocking  relation- 
ships between  banks  and  major  corporations. 
In  a  study  of  forty-nine  commercial  t>anks 
(Which  held  over  54  per  cent  of  all  bank 
trust  assets,  or  more  than  $125  bil- 
lion in  trust  assets).  It  was  learned  that 
these  forty-nine  banks  had  a  total  of  8.019 
director  interlocks  with  6,591  companies.  On 
some  company  boards  certain  banks  appar- 
ently had  more  than  one  interlocking  direc- 
tor. Interlocking  directorships  included  a 
total  of  768.  with  286  of  the  500  largest 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  These  same 
forty-nine  banks  also  held  5  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  shares  of  one  or  more 
classes  of  stock  in  5,270  companies.- 

CONCENTRATION   OF  POWER 

In  a  broad  sen,<;e.  Interlocking  directorships 
make  for  a  concentration  of  power  which  can 
be  used  to  the  advantage  of  banking  inter- 
ests. A  recent  specific  example  was  a  sell- 
off  of  Penn  Central  Rallrcad  stock  by  large 
banks  possessing  interlocks  with  the  rail- 
road shortly  before  it  went  into  bankruptcy. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  whose  board  of  di- 
rectors Included  Penn  Central's  president. 
Stuart  Saunders,  sold  436.300  shares  of  Penn 
Central  stock.  Allegheny  Corporation,  a  hold- 
ing company  with  two  large  mutual  funds, 
sold  Its  entire  Penn  Central  holdings  of  330.- 
000  shares  on  May  27.  Until  March.  1970.  Fred 
Klrby,  chairman  and  president  of  Allegheny. 
had  been  a  director  of  Penn  Central.  Fi- 
nancial institutions  were  protecting  their 
own  Interests  in  this  Instance  by  unloading 
stock  of  a  tottering  company.  That  stock  was 
then  bought  by  the  general  public,  which 
probably  was  infinitely  less  well-informed. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  certainly  ap- 
pears to  be  a  classical  abuse  of  position  by 
highly-placed  insiders.  The  public  faith  in 
financial  institutions  is  badly  shaken  when 
such  Instances  are  revealed. 

A  greater  danger  to  the  financial  free  enter- 
prise economic  system  of  our  country  stems 
from  continuing  and  widespread  Interlock- 
ing directorships.  Large  Industrial  corpora- 
tions with  whose  boards  banks  have  Inter- 
locking directorships  and  in  which  they  own 
stocks,  have  inside  influence  in  obtaining 
essential  credit.  When  money  becomes  tight 
and  allocation  of  credit  is  critical  to  survival 
of  many  businesses,  large  corporations  with 
interlocking  bank  affiliations  have  a  pro- 
nounced advantage. 

There  is  also  great  potential  for  conflict  of 
Interest  when  a  bank  manages  an  employee 
benefit  fund  and  acts  as  banker  for  the  em- 
ploying corporation.  Fund  assets  may  often 
be  Invested  In  corporation  securities,  al- 
though this  may  not  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Involved  employees. 

To  help  correct  the  previously  described 
type  of  situations,  the  proposed  Banking  Re- 
form Act  would  prohibit  officers,  directors, 
employees  or  tri^stees  or  designated  types  of 


financial  InsUtutlons  from  serving  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  with  other  business  enUtles 
where  a  close  relationship  existed  between 
the  financial  Institution  and  the  buslaess 
entity.  Such  close  relationship  Include  man- 
aging pension  and  other  benefit  plans,  vot- 
ing of  securlUes  held  In  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  granting  of  credit,  performing 
of  legal  services,  and  control  of  certain  types 
of  businesses  by  various  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

This  proposed  law  would  also  make  It  Il- 
legal for  a  financial  Institution  to  give  a  per- 
sonal benefit  to  an  officer,  director  or  em- 
ployee of  a  company,  or  for  such  a  person  to 
accept  from  a  financial  institution  without 
his  employer's  consent  any  personal  bene- 
fit In  order  to  influence  his  conduct  In  trans- 
acting businesfi  for  the  firm  with  the  finan- 
cial Institution  in  question. 

ZPTECTS  ON   COMPETITION 

Multi-corporate  stock  ownership  by  banks 
for  their  own  account  and  whUe  exercising 
their  trust  fimctlons,  plus  Interlocking  di- 
rectorates, can  thwart  competition.  Such  In- 
terlocking Interests  have  the  potential  for 
dampening  competition  between  normally 
competitive  non-financial  corporations  which 
may  be  linked  through  interlocks  with  a  sin- 
gle banking  Institution.  Mergers  may  also  be 
fostered  under  such  conditions. 

A  more  direct  avenue  for  avoiding  compe- 
tlUon  arises  in  the  business  of  financing  it- 
self. For  example,  the  forty-nine  banks  sur- 
veyed In  the  1968  study  held  146  interlock- 
ing directorships  with  twenty-nine  of  the 
largest  life  Insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Data  collected  from  700  finan- 
cial institutions  in  a  companion  study 
showed  272  commercial  banks  have  between 

9  and  99  per  cent  of  their  stock  held  by  an- 
other institution  In  some  capacity.  This  In- 
cludes stock  of  183  banks  held  by  trust  de- 
partments of  sixty  other  banks.  As  previously 
mentioned,  about  one-fourth  of  a  sample  of 
savings  and  loan  association  officers  and  di- 
rectors had  commercial  bank  affiliations.  In 
New  England,  where  mutual  savings  banks 
are  most  prevalent,  forty-eight  commercial 
banks  (out  of  189  covered  In  a  survey)  had 
between  10  and  61  per  cent  of  their  stock 
held  by  mutual  savings  banks. 

All  such  interrelated  ownership  Interests 
and  interlocking  directorates  tend  to  reduce 
competition  in  the  business  of  extending 
credit.  Interest  rates  may  be  higher  and  other 
loan  terms  more  restrictive,  particularly 
where  Interlocking  institutions  are  In  one 
region  or  one  city,  as  is  often  the  case. 

Therefore,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
(1)  prohibit  mutual  savings  banks  from 
holding  stock  in  other  financial  institutions, 
and  (2)  prohibit  commercial  banks  from 
holding  in  the  aggregate  In  their  trust  de- 
partments more  than  10  per  cent  of  anv  class 
of  stock  of  any  corporation  whose  stock  must 
be  registered  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

OTHER    FEATITHES    OF    ACT 

Another  provision  ,  of  the  proposed  act 
would  prohibit  lending  institutions  from  re- 
quiring "equity  kickers"  as  a  condition  of 
making  a  loan.  The  practice  of  demanding 
equity  kickers  grew  during  the  tight-money 
period  since  1966.  In  this  situation,  lenders 
require  that  the  builder-developer  of  a  rental 
property,  or  other  equity  owner,  shall  agree 
to  give  the  lender  an  equity  Interest  or  right, 
in  addition  to  repasrment  of  principal  and 
Interest. 

The  "equity  kicker"  may  be  In  the  form 
of  an  outright  partial  equity  ownership  (e.g., 

10  or  25  per  cent)  or  a  right  to  a  percentage 
of  gross  rental  receipts  (elg.,  20  or  40  per 
cent),  or  both.  These  conditions  became  so 
gnerous  that  they  discouraged  many  de- 
velopers from  building  planned  housing  proj- 
ects and  commencing  other  undertakings. 

The  proposed  act  would  also  outlaw 
brokered  deposits.  This  Involves  attraction  of 
deposits  through  brokers  who  are  paid  for  the 
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service.  In  some  Instances,  depositors  have 
been  attracted  to  unsound  savings  and  loan 
associations,  credit  unions,  etc.,  and  have 
ended  up  by  losing  their  savings. 

Another  lending  Industry  abuse  that  would 
be  prohibited  Involves  the  use  of  gifts  to 
attract  deposits.  This  practice  does  not  In- 
duce a  net  increase  In  savings.  It  Is  a  cost 
which  reduces  net  Income  available  for  dla- 
trlbution  to  depositors  or  for  reserves.  Trans- 
fers of  savings  can  cause  liquidity  problems 
for  some  institutions. 

Finally,  the  bill  proposes  there  should  be 
100  per  cent  Insurance  for  public  fund 
depwslts.  Since  taxpayers  as  a  whole  lose  If 
there  Is  a  loss  of  money  in  a  depos.t  of  a 
federal,  state  or  local  governmental  unit.  It 
is  justifiable  to  have  government-sponsored 
deposit-Insurance  agencies  cover  them  fully 
agalnat  loss. 

PHASING    OUT    INTERLOCKING 

Probably  the  key  reform  envisioned  In  the 
Banking  Reform  Bill  la  elimination  of  inter- 
locking directorates,  A  widespread  network 
of  interlocks  encompasses  hundreds  of  large 
financial  institutions  and  business  corpora- 
tions which,  together,  represent  a  major,  per- 
haps even  a  dominant,  pwrtlon  of  our  entire 
economy.  Interlocking  directorships  hold 
great  potential  for  widespread  conflict  of  In- 
terest and  lessening  of  competition.  Both 
processes  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
general  public  and  to  advantage  of  large 
financial  Institutions  and  business  corpora- 
tions. While  numerous  abuses  have  come  to 
light  over  the  last  decade,  many  more  have 
surely  gone  unnoticed. 

Given  ■widespread  existence  of  interlock- 
ing directorships,  there  may  be  concern  that 
management  capabilities  of  major  economic 
units  would  be  injured  by  an  overnight  pro- 
hibition of  interlocks.  On  the  other  hand, 
potential  for  harm  to  economic  interests  of 
the  general  public  Is  so  great  that  undue  de- 
lay would  be  Indefensible. 

This  proposed  legislation  provides  that  pro- 
hibitions of  interlocking  directorates  shall 
become  effective  between  three  and  four 
years  after  date  of  enactment.  This  would,  I 
believe,  provide  an  adequate  period  during 
which  financial  institutions  and  other  cor- 
porations affected  could  phase  out  Inter- 
locks without  undue  Injury  to  continuity 
and  stability  of  management.  However,  the 
institutions  concerned  are  presently  testify- 
ing before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  the  time  period  for  the 
change-over  will  be  most  thoroughly  ex- 
plored during  the  hearings. 

We  must  understand  that  the  faith  of  the 
public  In  our  financial  structure  was  once 
virtually  nonexistent.  Over  a  period  of  dec- 
ades since  the  New  Deal  that  faith  has  been 
painfully  restored. 

It  Is  just  as  obvious  that  the  huge  growth 
In  recent  years  of  the  financial  community 
and  Its  dependent  institutions  has  bred  a 
series  of  evils  which  are  potentially  cataclys- 
mic. The  banking  Industry  has  allowed  these 
evils  to  proliferate,  no  matter  what  excuses 
they  offer  in  justification.  Already  we  have 
noted  that  they  have  resulted  In  financial 
loss  to  the  public  and  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  the  financial  marketplace.  Before  they 
grow  any  worse,  they  must  be  curbed. 

Further.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  small 
evils  swiftly  are  compounded  as  they  are 
adopted,  perpetrated  and  spread  by  larger 
financial  units.  Today,  the  Involvements  have 
become  so  widespread  and  Incestuous  that 
in  themselves  they  pwse  a  danger.  As  the 
Penn  Central  case  has  shown,  one  involve- 
ment pulls  several  other  units  Into  and 
down  with  it. 

In  sum.  interlocking  directorates  today  are 
as  bad*  if  not  worse  In  terms  of  the  public 
Interest  as  they  were  decades  £igo.  They 
should  be  phased  out  In  a  minimal  time.  The 
bill  I  have  joined  In  sponsoring  allows  for 
an  adequate  period  of  time.  We  mus^  act  as 
soon  as  possible.  | 


rOOTNOTES 

'  See  Edward  S.  Herman,  "Conflicts  of  In- 
terest in  the  Savings  and  Loan  Industry." 
Study  of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry,  pre- 
pared for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July,  1969,  Vol.  H,  pp.  763- 
969,  for  this  and  other  analyses  of  savings 
and  loan  conflicts  of  Interest  discussed  below. 

•  "Commercial  Banks  ^nd  Their  Trust  Ac- 
tivities: Emerging  Influence  on  the  Ameri- 
can Economy,"  Staff  Report  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Finance,  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, July  8, 1968,  Vol.  I,  p.  3. 

>Ibld. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  896. 

'  Op.  clt.,  Edward  S.  Herman. 


BURIAL  COSTS  FOR  THE  SST 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tx)  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  House  voted  to  kill  the 
big  bird,  but  we  have  not  heard  the  end 
yet,  because  those  who  wanted  to  kill 
the  big  bird  are  now  keeping  it  ahve. 

As  we  all  know,  the  original  request 
to  continue  the  program  was  $143  mil- 
lion for  the  two  prototype  planes.  This 
was  rejected  by  both  bodies.  We  are  now 
spending,  to  phase  out  the  program,  $85.3 
million  for  Boeing  Co.  and  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  and  $12  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  administra- 
tive costs  to  cover  the  auditing  and  pack- 
aging for  $864  million  in  equipment  al- 
ready invested  in  the  program,  which 
total  $97.3  million. 

There  is  another  $58.5  million  that 
must  be  paid  to  the  airlines  for  moneys 
that  have  been  advanced  to  the  program 
as  an  investment  on  their  part:  $15  mil- 
Uon  by  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
$11.5  million  by  Trans  World  Airlines, 
$6  million  each  by  American  Airlines  and 
United  Air  Lines,  $5.5  million  by  North- 
west Airlines,  $4,250  million  by  Eastern 
Airlines,  $3  million  each  by  Continental 
and  Delta  Airlines,  $2,250  million  by 
KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  and  $2  mil- 
lion by  BranifT  Airways.  This  brings  the 
grand  total  for  phasing  out  the  SST  to 
$155.8  million,  and  there  are  some  of  us 
who  feel  this  is  not  the  end  of  moneys 
to  be  requested  for  phasing  out  this  pro- 
gram. 

What  a  sorry  night  it  was  for  many 
Americans  who  were  in  the  gallery,  and 
especially  for  me.  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  quibbled,  as  children  do. 
to  avoid  their  responsibilities  of  going 
along  with  the  other  body,  which  on  this 
issue  of  paying  back  the  airlines,  acted 
much  more  maturely.  We  differed  from 
the  other  body  in  not  voting  for  the  $58.5 
million  for  the  airlines,  but  the  propo- 
nents for  the  SST  said  come  back  later, 
hold  hearings,  and  then  we  will  appro- 
priate the  money,  but  not  now.  For  some 
reason  best  known  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, they  refused  to  let  the  big  bird 
die  after  all. 

In  the  meantime,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  American  technicians, 
skilled  workers,  and  engineers,  who  are 
part  of  the  great  middle  class  of  America, 
have  now  joined  the  growing  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  poor.  These 
people  are  not  paying  taxes,  as   they 


would  be  if  they  were  employed.  Our 
anticipated  tax  collections  are  behind, 
our  deficits  are  becoming  greater,  and 
under  the  guise  of  economy,  we  are  creat- 
ing greater  unemployment  and  we  are 
allowing  Russia  and  France  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  airline  industry  over  Ameri- 
can industry.  Hurrah  for  those  who  want 
to  protect  the  downtrodden  and  the  poor 
by  reducing  the  number  of  engineers, 
skilled  workers,  and  technicians  who  are 
employed  and  by  increasing  the  number 
of  poor  on  welfare  in  this  country.  With 
friends  like  this,  it  is  a  miracle  that  the 
laboring  people  of  America  have  gone  as 
far  as  they  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  22  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  carried  an  editorial 
supporting  the  view  that  it  is  our  respon- 
sibihty  to  reimburse  the  airlines.  The 
editorial  follows,  as  well  as  an  article 
from  the  May  22  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  about  the  statement  of  WiUiam 
Magruder,  director  of  supersonic  trans- 
portation development  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  that  the  $500 
million  to  $1  billion  cost  estimate  of 
William  Allen,  board  chairman  of  Boeing 
Co.,  was  not  correct  and  that  a  figure 
closer  to  $200  million  would  have  been 
more  accurate  for  restarting  the  pro- 
gram. Additionally,  an  editorial  from  the 
May  24,  Chicago  Tribune,  follows,  which 
comments  on  this  inflated  cost  estimate. 

Nevertheless,  as  this  controversy  con- 
tinues the  Soviets  begin  demonstrat- 
ing their  TU-144  supersonic  transport  at 
the  Paris  Air  Show,  we  can  be  sure  for 
the  present  that  America  is  taking  sec- 
ond place  to  Prance  and  Russia  in  the 
air. 

The  above-mentioned  material  follows : 
[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  May  22-23, 
1971] 
Bad  Rap  for  Airlines 

We  are  pleased  to  see  Congress  scuttle  the 
supersonic  transport  project,  but  the  House 
in  Its  final  action  did  an  Injury  to  the  U.S. 
airlines   that   should   be   rectified. 

While  voting  to  reimburse  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  $97.3  million  for  certain  ac- 
crued costs.  It  refused.  157-116.  to  repay  the 
airlines  $58.5  million  they  had  Invested  In 
the  SST.  This  was  In  spite  of  prior  Senate 
and  joint  committee  action  approving  the 
repayment. 

The  Senate  was  right.  If  the  SST  had  been 
abandoned  for  technical  failure,  the  airlines 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain.  But  Con- 
gress foreclosed  the  project  by  a  political 
decision,  leaving  the  airlines  high  and  dry. 

Since  the  airlines  thus  lost  their  $58.5  mil- 
lion by  act  of  Congress.  Congress  should 
compensate  In  full. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  22,  1971) 

Magruder  Calls  Boeing's  High  SST  Revival 

Estimate  Mtth 

(By  John  Maclean) 

Washington,  May  21. — William  Magruder, 
director  of  supersonic  transport  development 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation,  said 
today  the  Boeing  Co.  regarded  the  SST  as  a 
p>oor  business  venture  and.  as  a  result,  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  reviving  It  at  $500  million 
to$l  billion. 

Magruder  declared  that  those  figures  are 
"just  mjrth." 

ENTHtJSIASM  AT  FIRST 

He  said  Boeing  and  General  Electric  (3o. 
officials  at  first  reacted  enthusiastically  when 
Informed  of  the  efforts  to  revive  the  project 
in  Congress. 
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Therefore,  Magruder  said.  It  came  as  a 
great  surprise  to  the  NUon  administration 
when  William  Allen,  board  chairman  of 
Boeing,  gave  his  $500  million  to  %l  billion 
cost  estimate. 

Magruder,  speaking  at  a  luncheon  with  re- 
porters, recounted  a  series  of  talks  between 
Nixon  administration  aides  and  company 
officials  which  apparently  led  to  some  bitter 
misunderstandings. 

NIXON    AffiE    PHONES 

Magruder  said  he  was  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
recuperating  from  a  gall  bladder  operation 
when  he  was  telephone  by  William  Tlmmons, 
assistant  to  the  President  for  congressional 
relations.  Tlmmons  told  him  the  administra- 
tion was  quietly  trying  to  reactivate  the  SST 
project. 

Magruder  then  telephoned  officlalB  of  Boe- 
ing and  O.  E.,  the  two  prime  SST  contractors, 
and  asked  them  for  their  reactions  to  the 
revival  attempt. 

Magruder  said  T.  A.  Wilson,  president  of 
Boeing,  laid  down  10  conditions.  Including  a 
new  contract,  and  some  assurance  the 
project  would  not  be  subject  to  armual  votes 
by  CJongress. 

Magruder  said  he  told  Wilson  this  was 
negotiable.  Magruder  said  Wilson  and  Qerhart 
Neumann,  head  of  the  G.  E.  engineering 
division  making  the  SST  engine,  both  were 
enthusiastic. 

Magruder  said  startlng-up  costs  were  esti- 
mated at  $200  million  or  less. 

CREDrrED    FOR    REJECTION 

However,  the  day  after  the  House  voted 
to  revive  the  SST.  Allen  made  his  estimate 
of  starting  costs. 

The  high  figures  quoted  by  Allen  are  gen- 
erally credited  by  adversaries  and  pyropo- 
nents  of  the  SST  alike  as  having  destroyed 
any  chancea  for  revival  in  the  Senate. 

"There  were  very  strong  feelings  the  Senate 
would  pass  It."  Magruder  said.  "The  only 
thing  we  can  conclude  is  that  G.E.  and 
Boeing  didn't  want  to  get  engaged  In  this 
thing  and  BUI  Allen  made  his  speech. 

"There  has  been  an  eroding  attractiveness 
to  these  companies  of  the  program.  When 
they  bought  Into  it  In  1967  It  was  a  great 
piece  of  business.  In  1970  It  wasn't." 

Magruder  said  he  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Washington  as  a  result  of  Allen's  esti- 
mate. Wilson  was  also  asked  to  the  White 
House  for  a  discuasion. 

"No  one  could  find  any  justification  for 
the  billion  dollar  flgixre."  Magruder  said 
today. 

Magruder  said  he  submitted  a  figure  near 
•200  million,  but  no  agreement  was  reached. 

"All  these  figures  of  $500  million  and 
$1  billion  are  Just  myth."  he  said.  "They 
didnt  even  negotiate  with  the  subcontrac- 
tors so  they  don't  know  how  much  it  would 
have  cost. 

"It  was  unfortunate  the  way  It  was  done — 
there  could  have  been  some  Indication  be- 
forehand." 

Meanwhile  today.  Allen  spoke  at  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Transportation  Day  luncheon 
of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Washington  after  ear- 
lier receiving  the  National  Transportation 
Award  in  recognition  of  Boeing's  747  Jumbo 
Jet.  The  award  was  presented  to  Allen  by 
Vice  President  Agnew  In  Agnew's  office.  Allen 
dropped  the  award,  a  silver  bowl,  during 
the  presentation  ceremony. 

Later.  Allen  told  his  luncheon  audience 
he  was  convinced  that  any  future  American 
SST  will  require  some  form  of  public  fi- 
nancial backing. 

"Certainly.  It  will  depend  on  public  sup- 
port In  the  form  of  good  will."  Allen  said. 


paradoxically,  by  the  statement  of  the 
Boeing  company  itself  that  it  might  take 
as  much  as  $1  billion  to  get  the  project 
moving  again  after  having  been  shut  down 
by  Congress  last  March. 

With  that  announcement  by  Boeing,  even 
the  White  House  conceded  that  Its  battle 
for  the  SST  was  as  good  as  lost. 

Of  course  the  corpse  may  come  to  life 
again;  Indeed  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  an 
American  SST  no  matter  what  Congress 
does  or  doesn't  do. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  painful  experience 
of  the  SST  has  already  taught  us  once 
again  the  incompatibility  of  politics  and 
commercial  ventures.  Private  enterprise 
can  and  must  take  risks.  It  can  and  must 
study  every  Euspect  of  a  proposed  invest- 
ment— Its  costs.  Its  chances  for  making  a 
profit,  and  its  dangers — and  when  a  deci- 
sion is  made,  it  is  because  management 
Is  pretty  sure  It  is  the  right  one. 

Few  members  of  Congress  have  the  time 
or  the  inclination  for  this  sort  of  stady. 
Pitifully  few  of  them  knew  enough  About 
the  Issues,  especially  the  economic  factors, 
to  make  a  sound  judgment  on  the  S^T.  In- 
stead, they  let  themselves  be  buffetefl  about 
by  gusts  of  confilctlng  hopes  and  fears,  many 
of  them  Eirlslng  out  of  public  emotionalism. 

Certainly  the  effect  of  the  SST  on  the 
environment  was  a  proper  matter  for  Con- 
gress to  consider.  If  Congress  had  done  Its 
homework,  it  would  have  considered  this  In 
1969,  when  it  first  approved  the  SST.  But 
almost  nothing  was  said  about  ecology  then. 
Later,  when  the  environment  became  a  sub- 
ject of  popular  concern,  the  objections  to 
the  SST  gushed  forth  in  an  outpouring  of 
emotion,  like  the  contents  of  Richard  Ar- 
mour's ketchup  bottle:  first  none'll  come 
and  then  a  lot'll. 

This  Isn't  the  way  to  run  a  business 
project.  WTien  there  is  complete  unanimity 
about  what  to  do  (which  Is  rare  in  politics) . 
or  when  politicians  are  not  let  in  on  the 
secret  (as  with  the  development  of  atomic 
power  during  World  War  11).  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  government  can  be  strikingly 
effective.  But  on  other  occsislons,  which  Is 
99.9  per  cent  of  the  time,  a  political  body 
can't  muster  the  unanimity  or  the  drive  to 
see  a  project  like  the  SST  thru  to  an  efficient 
and  successful  conclusion.  Congressmen  are 
more  interested  in  doing  what  appeals  at 
the  moment  to  the  folks  back  home — and  if 
this  means  wasting  some  taxpayers  money, 
so  be  it.  In  a  democratic  government,  this 
is  probably  Inevitable — which  is  why  govern- 
ment should  not  meddle  in  Industry  any 
more  than  necessary.  Maybe  Boeing  warned 
of  the  cost  of  reviving  the  SST  deliberately 
to  avoid  going  thru  again  what  It  already 
went  thru.  William  Magruder,  'White  House 
spokesman  for  the  SST  project,  suggests  this 
is  what  happened.  If  so,  we  wouldn't  blame 
Boeing. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  24,  1971] 
A  Lesson  From  the  SST 
The  Boeing  supersonic  transport  bounced 
into  the  air  recently  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only  to  crash  once  again  In 
the  Senate,  this  time  by  the  moet  decisive 
vote  yet — 58  to  37.  Opponents  were  helped. 


PRESERVING  THE  ATLANTIC  SAL- 
MON—ELOQUENT TESTIMONY  BY 
RICHARD  BUCK.  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC SALMON  EMERGENCY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  conservationists 
and  sportsmen  have  vigorously  protested 
commercial  fishing  activities  which 
threaten  the  existence  of  our  remaining 
Atlantic  salmon.  After  the  wintering 
grounds  of  these  majestic  sportflsh  were 
first  discovered  off  Greenland  in  the  mid- 
1960's.  commercial  fishermen  moved  to 
exploit  them.  By  1970  the  situation  had 
become  critical.  Though  conservationists 


protested  that  high-seas  fishing  could 
mean  extinction,  these  fishermen  have 
continued  to  take  large  catches  from  the 
wintering  grounds. 

Because  of  the  outcry  of  conservation- 
ists, every  fishing  nation  except  Denmark 
has  agreed  to  stop  taking  salmon  on  the 
high  seas.  The  refusal  of  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment has  caused  an  outcry  of  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  the  Atlantic  salmon. 

One  form  of  the  concern  is  found  in 
three  bills  which  have  been  filed  in  the 
House  providing  that  there  shall  be  a^ban 
on  imports  of  fish  from  any  country 
which  does  not  agree  to  measures  to  con- 
serve the  Atlantic  salmon.  These  bills, 
one  of  which  I  sponsored,  are  openly  di- 
rected at  the  one  country  which  refuses 
to  practice  necessary  conservation  meas- 
ures, Denmark. 

This  morning,  a  public  hearing  on 
these  bills  was  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Pish  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  I  attended  the  hear- 
ing and  testified  myself.  Among  those 
testifjring  was  Richard  Buck,  of  Han- 
cock, N.H.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Atlantic  Salmon  Emer- 
gency— CASE.  Mr.  Buck  gave  excellent 
testimony  on  the  background  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  outlined  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  pressure  the  government  of  Den- 
mark into  conserving  the  Atlantic  sal- 
mon. Also  testifying  was  sportscaster 
Curt  Gowdy,  of  Boston. 

The  Committee  on  the  Atlantic  Salmon 
Emergency  deserves  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  its  efforts  to  focus  attention  on 
the  plight  of  our  remaining  Atlantic  sal- 
mon. Thanks  largely  to  its  efforts,  con- 
servationists in  the  United  States  are 
aroused  and  are  demanding  action. 
These  conservationists  refuse  to  let  the 
Atlantic  salmon  go  the  way  of  so  many 
other  species  of  animals,  birds,  and  fish, 
which  have  become  extinct  as  the  result 
of  unwise  and  imthinking  exploitation. 
They  refuse  to  let  this  superb  game  fish 
be  taken  in  such  numbers  that  it  will  not 
return  to  its  native  rivers  to  spawn. 

A  bitter  irony  of  this  situation  is  that 
this  massive  fishing  on  the  high  seas 
which  now  endangers  the  Atlantic  sal- 
mon comes  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  spending  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  streams 
so  that  they  will  once  again  be  able  to 
support  the  Atlantic  salmon.  In  addition, 
much  money  is  being  spent  at  this  very 
time  in  fish  hatcheries  raising  stock  to  re- 
store salmon  to  the  rivers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Also,  fish  ladders  are  now  being 
required  on  existing  dams  on  the  Con- 
necticut and  other  rivers,  so  that  the  At- 
lantic salmon  may  again  be  able  to  make 
Its  run  up  those  rivers  to  spawn.  At  the 
very  time  that  all  of  this  is  being  done  to 
restore  the  Atlantic  salmon,  fishermen 
almost  entirely  from  Denmark  are 
threatening  these  fish  where  they  are 
especially  vulnerable,  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. I  will  place  in  the  Record  the 
eloquent  comments  of  Richard  A.  Buck, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  At- 
lantic Salmon  Emergency,  and  leader  of 
the  effort  to  conserve  this  valuable  re- 
source. His  forceful  testimony  deserves  to 
be  read  by  all  who  care  for  the  future  of 
our  Atlantic  salmon. 

The  remarks  follow: 
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Statement  by  Richabo  A.  Buck 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  distinguished 
members  of  this  Committee,  It  Is  a  great 
privilege  for  the  Committee  on  the  Atlantic 
Salmon  Emergeocy  to  come  before  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  Statement  In  sup- 
port of  House  BlUs  3304,  3305,  and  3841. 

The  Committee  on  the  Atlantic  Salmon 
Emergency,  popularly  known  as  "CASE"  was 
organized  in  1970  to  develop  programs  de- 
signed to  Increase  worldwide  stocks  of  At- 
lantic salmon,  focusing  particularly  on  the 
threat  to  conservation  of  the  species  on  ac- 
count of  high  seas  fishing,  principally  by  the 
Danes. 

In  1965  the  Danes  moved  In  on  a  newly 
discovered  major  feeding  grounds  In  the 
Davis  Strait  off  West  Greenland.  Each  year, 
they  steeply  escalated  nettings,  so  that  by 
1970  they  were  taking  an  estimated  four 
hundred  thousand  salmon,  with  many 
thousands  more  so  damaged  or  lost  In  the 
nets  that  they  would  perish. 

The  principal  salmon-producing  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  and  others, 
have  repeatedly  protested  this  ruthless 
plunder.  In  the  proper  International  assem- 
blies, and  through  diplomatic  channels. 

In  the  high  seas  feeding  areas,  salmon 
stocks  are  inextricably  Intermingled.  They 
come  from  different  spawning  streams,  dif- 
ferent river  systems,  different  nations,  dif- 
ferent hemispheres.  No  man,  and  no  type  of 
fishing  gear  yet  known  to  man,  no  method  of 
control,  can  separate  them  out.  Thus  high 
seas  fishing  takes  indiscriminately  from  per- 
haps the  very  river  runs  needing  particular 
protection,  and  results  in  absolutely  no  ra- 
tional or  effective  means  of  conserving  basic 
stocks  or  ensuring  adequate  escapements  for 
spawning.  Proper  management  techniques 
require  that  harvesting  of  salmon  takes  place 
only  inshore,  at  the  mouths  of  streams  or  In 
the  streams  themselves.  In  this  fashion  ade- 
quate stocks  can  be  maintained  for  each  par- 
ticular river  run.  This  Is  knovim  to  be  the 
basic  position  held  by  the  United  States  and 
other  governments,  by  leading  world  biolo- 
gists, conservationists,  and  commercial  and 
sport  fishermen. 

Danish  fisheries  authorities  and  the  Dan- 
ish government  profess  great  Interests  In 
conservation  meaisures,  and  It  Is  assumed 
therefore  that  they  certainly  understand  this 
basic  tenet  of  proper  management  of  salmon 
stocks.  Yet  they  never  acknowledge  this 
basic  principle,  probably  because  to  do  so 
would  place  them  in  an  Indefensible  position. 

In  an  attempt  to  quiet  the  rising  tide  of 
resentment  against  her  unyielding  position, 
Denmark  now  emits  a  new  smokescreen.  She 
states  that  she  is  helping  to  underwrite  the 
conversion  of  some  high  seas  salmon  trawl- 
ers to  other  types  of  fishing.  Yet  she  refuses 
to  formalize  this  reduction.  Denmark  has 
further  stated  that  she  hopes  to  tax  the 
high  seas  salmon  fishermen  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  a  restoration  of  salmon 
rivers.  Our  reply  to  this  has  been  that  we 
would  encourage  such  an  undertaking,  be- 
cause Denmark,  as  a  salmon-producer  her- 
self, would  then  subscribe  to  the  modern 
management  principle  that  Indiscriminate 
high  seas  fishing  Is  never  justified.  Also,  we 
know  that  a  Danish  restoration  could  not  be 
successful  for  many  years,  and  we  cannot 
condone  the  possibility  of  serious  depletion 
of  stocks  In  the  meanwhile. 

In  short,  the  salmon-producing  countries 
require  proof  of  good  intentions  now,  and 
not  promises  of  future  action. 

There  are  other  Important  reasons  for 
supporting  a  total  ban  on  this  fishing.  The 
Coastal  States  have  substantlEil  Investments 
In  propagating  and  managing  the  fish. 
Severe  depletion  would  cause  loss  of  liveli- 
hood to  tens  of  thousands  of  commercial 
fishermen  all  around  the  North  Atlantic 
shores.  It  would  bring  an  end  to  sport  fish- 
ing for  Atlantic  salmon. 


The  only  International  body  set  up  to 
work  towards  conservation  measures  In  this 
feeding  area  Is  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAF),  but  this  convention  lacks  the  au- 
thority to  control  dissenters.  For  three 
straight  years,  against  the  weight  of  world 
opinion,  Denmark  has  refused  to  agree  to 
cease  high  seas  operations.  There  is  no  law 
that  can  stop  her. 

At  the  upcoming  meeting  next  week  In 
Halifax,    of   this   International   Commission 


league,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi),  HJl.  8677,  the  Museum 
Services  Act. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  be  joined  in  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  by  my  good  friend,  Congress- 
man ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  has  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  future  of  museums 
in  the  great  city  of  Chicago  and  rec- 


(ICNAF),  the  Danes  wUl  probably  proposeVO^"^^^  ^^^  ^.°^P°^^*"*' '"^l^  °^"^^^^^^  P^^^ 


an  extension  for  1972  of  the  one-year  com- 
promise amendment  which  applies  in  1971. 
Few  people  realize  that  this  amounts  not 
to  a  2-year  freeze,  but  a  4-year  license  to 
over-exploit!  As  follows — in  1969  the  high 
seas  take  was  1200  metric  tons;  in  1970  it 
was  940  tons  (but  could  have  been  more); 
in  1971  it  is  fixed  at  1200  tons,  and  an  ex- 
tension at  ICNAF  this  June  would  permit 
1200  tons. 

Such  a  state  of  limbo  represents  no  im- 
provement whatsoever,  so  where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

In  the  opinion  of  CASE,  only  political  and 
economic  pressure  wiU  cause  Denmark  to 
cease  this  ruthless  plunder. 

Our  CASE  Committee  has  not  yet  Issued  a 
Formal  Call  for  an  all-out  Boycott  by 
Americans  of  all  Danish  products,  but  we 
have  It  under  active  and  serious  considera- 
tion. No  one  wants  a  boycott,  but  people 
historically  have  arrived  at  this  frame  of 
mind  as  a  last  resort.  Many  Americans  have 
already  taken  this  route,  and  adopted  their 
own  Informal  family  boycotts.  This  CASE 
Committee,  with  complete  confidence  that 
it  enjoys  the  respect  and  following  of  lead- 
ing conservation  organizations  and  substan- 
tial numbers  of  private  citizens,  feels  that 
the  Atlantic  salmon  crisis  today  is  either  at, 
or  very   near,  this  point  of  determination. 

A  delegation  representing  our  Committee 
has  Just  returned  from  Copenhagen,  where 
our  mission  was  to  Inform  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment and  the  Danish  public  of  the  de- 
sire by  many  Americans  for  aggressive  ac- 
tion. We  appealed  for  a  cessation  of  this 
reckless  and  uncivilized  practice.  We  met 
with  the  Minister  of  Fisheries  and  the  Minis- 
ter oif  Foreign  Affairs.  We  presented  p>06l- 
tlons  and  statements  from  conservation  or- 
ganizations, Including  state  governmental 
agencies,  condenuilng  the  high  seas  fishery. 
We  received  no  encouragement  whatsoever. 

Thus  time  is  of  the  essence.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  CASE  Committee  feels  that  the 
enacting  Into  law  of  these  salmon  bills > 
could  act  to  postpone,  and  perhaps  even  to 
prevent,  the  probability  of  an  all-out  boy- 
cott of  Danish  products  by  the  American 
public  at  large. 

The  corollary  to  this  legislative  action 
should  be  Its  Implementation  through  cer- 
tification by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Such  legislative,  and  subsequent  executive, 
action  by  the  United  States  government 
would  clothe  with  dignity  the  forceful  acts 
necessary  to  the  conservation  of  a  valuable 
national  resource.  Such  a  course  Is  vastly 
preferable  to  an  unofficial  boycott  which 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  citizens  only 
as  the  final  persuader. 

The  Committee  on  the  Atlantic  Salmon 
Emergency  strongly  recommends  that  your 
Subcommittee  take  favorable  action  on  these 
bills. 

Thank  you. 


THE  MUSEUM  SERVICES  ACT 

fMr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  privilege  today  of  introducing  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 


in  contributing  to  the  vitality  of  Amer- 
ica's cities.  His  leadership  in  sponsoring 
the  Museum  Services  Act  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  his  commitment  to  Increasing 
the  support  necessary  to  the  strength  of 
America's  museums. 

Mr.  Spealflr,  in  introducing  this  bill, 
I  believe  it  appropriate  to  quote  the 
words  of  that  superb  analysis  of 
America's  museums,  the  Belmont  Report, 
which  was  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  ' 
Museums  for  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  in  response  to  a 
request  in  1967  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

A  PRICELESS  NATIONAL  TREASTTRE 

The  Belmont  Report  was  addressed  to 
what  it  called  "a  priceless  national 
treasure — the  works  of  art,  the  historic 
objects  and  scientific  collections  in  the 
custody  of  American  museums." 

Said  the  Belmont  Report: 

In  scope  and  magnitude  this  treasure  Is 
unmatched  by  that  of  any  great  nation,  and 
it  has  enriched  the  minds  and  lives  of  count- 
less Americans.  Once  lost.  It  can  never  b« 
replaced. 

Today  the  Instltutlotis  which  have  this 
treasure  in  their  custody  are  in  serious  trou- 
ble. The  totally  unpredlcted  popular  suc- 
cess of  American  museums  has  strained  their 
financial  resources  to  the  breaking  point, 
has  compelled  them  to  deny  service  to  much 
of  the  public  and  will  require  many  of  them, 
unless  help  comes,  to  close  their  doors. 

Museums  have  arrived  at  the  point  where 
they  can  no  longer  preserve  and  exhibit  the 
national  treasure  without  substantial  na- 
tional aid. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  museums  of 
today  are  victims  of  their  own  extraordi- 
;;nary  success.  Thirty  years  ago,  attend- 
},nce  at  America's  6,000  museums  totaled 
»me  50  million  visits  a  year.  That  figure 
hfc  now  soared  over  300  million,  and  is 
rapidly  climbing  higher. 

The  increase  of  our  population,  the 
growth  in  leisure  time,  and  the  rising  in- 
terest among  Americans  of  all  ages  in 
seeing  works  of  art,  objects  of  historical 
interest,  and  collections  of  scientific  and 
technical  artifacts — all  these  forces  con- 
tribute to  a  popularity  which  is  flatter- 
ing for  our  museums  but  which  thrusts 
them  into  financial  crisis. 

XNCREASING    EDUCATIONAL    DEMAND 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  particularly 
striking  about  this  increase  in  the  popu- 
larity of  our  museums  is  the  extent  to 
which  there  has  been  a  rise  in  demand 
for  their  services  as  educational  institu- 
tions. Prom  the  Anacostia  branch  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  East  to 
the  new  Oakland  Museum  and  San 
Francisco's  Exploratoritmi  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  the  West,  museums  are 
reshaping  themselves  to  serve  both  chil- 
dren and  adults  as  learners.  Hundreds  of 
thousands   of   schoolchildren   visit   our 
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large  museums  daily,  while  there  Is 
hardly  a  city  in  America  without  a  mu- 
seum providing  lecture  series,  guided 
tours,  and  other  opportunities  to  make  a 
classroom  of  the  past  and  a  center  of 
learning  for  the  future. 

This  increased  attendance  is  of  vast 
benefit  to  all  Americans,  yet  for  indi- 
vidual museums — museums  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  purposes — it  means  sharply 
heightened  costs.  More  trained  staff, 
guards,  guides,  acquisitions,  exhibits, 
maintenance,  buildings,  insurance — all 
of  these  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  suggests  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  now  assume 
the  burden  of  supporting  American  mu- 
seums. Museums  have  always  been  an 
example  of  voluntarism  at  its  best,  for 
they  are  suppwrted  in  large  part  by  gifts 
of  money  for  expenses  and  valuable  ob- 
jects for  collections. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  to  the  extent  that 
museums  are  providing  an  educational 
service  benefiting  everyone,  they  should 
be  considered  eligible  for  public  support. 
In  this  decade,  when  nonformal  and 
extracurricular  forms  of  education  are 
assuming  a  new  importance  in  the  world 
of  learning,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  consider 
making  a  significant  increase  in  its  pres- 
ent contribution  to  the  support  of  our 
museums. 

TINY    FEDERAL    AID 

The  amount  of  Federal  support  to  our 
museums  today  is  tiny:  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  their  operating  costs  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government,  this  in  the  form 
of  modest  grants  from  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
and  specialized  support  for  research  in 
scientific  museums. 

Despite  their  role  in  education,  mu- 
seums have  benefited  little  from  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  they  are  excluded  from  bene- 
fits of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  fMr.  RostenkowskiI 
and  I  are  today  introducing,  is  designed 
to  act  directly  upon  the  needs  of  mu- 
seums. It  provides  funds  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  the  renovation  of 
museum  facilities;  to  develop  and  im- 
prove services  to  the  public;  to  preserve 
and  maintain  collections;  for  intermu- 
seum  cooperation,  including  traveling 
collections  and  training  of  personnel; 
and  for  specialized  services  to  certain 
segments  of  the  public  such  as  programs 
for  urban  neighborhoods,  rural  areas, 
Indian  reservations,  and  penal  and  other 
State  institutions. 

In  all  of  these  fields,  where  philan- 
thropy and  local  funding  have  been  so 
important,  our  bill  authorizes  Federal 
funds  on  a  matching  basis,  with  up  to 
50  percent  of  project  costs  available 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Museum  Services  Act 
also  creates  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Museiuns  in  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary. 
Consisting  of  15  persons  representative 
of  museums  and  their  professional  orga- 
nizations, this  committee  will  enable  the 


Secretary  to  set  his  priorities  in  keeping 
with  the  times  and  with  the  needs  of  mu- 
seums and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  a  time  of  im- 
mense and  growing  pressures — of  rapid 
urbanization,  of  war,  of  racial  and  social 
and  economic  conflict. 

In  such  a  case,  we  need  all  the  more, 
if  we  are  to  make  this  land  what  it  ought 
to  be,  generously  to  support  those  in- 
stitutions that  elevate  the  character  and 
quality  of  our  national  life. 

And  among  those  institutions  surely 
are  the  museums  of  America  and  the 
treasures  of  mind  and  spirit  and  history 
of  which  they  are  the  keepers. 

Americas  museums,  therefore,  need 
our  assistance  and  merit  our  support. 
The  Museum  Services  Act  will  mean  a 
direct,  effective,  and  long-overdue  way 
of  providing  these  institutions  the  as- 
sistance they  need. 

THE    MUSEUM    SERVICES    ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  in.sert  the  text  of  the  Museum 
Services  Act : 

H  R.  8677 
A  bill   to   provide   for   the   Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assist  In  the  Improvement  and  op- 
eration of  museums 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep'esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Museum  Services  Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  ease 
the  financial  burden  borne  by  museums  as 
a  result  of  their  Incre-islng  popularity  with 
the  public;  to  assist  museums  In  moderniz- 
ing their  methods  and  facilities  so  that  they 
may  better  be  able  to  preserve  our  cultural, 
historic  and  scientific  heritage:  and  to  en- 
courage and  assist  museums  In  their  educa- 
tional role,  in  concert  with  formal  systems  of 
elementary,  secondary,  college  and  univer- 
sity education  and  in  progranis  of  nonformal 
education  for  all  age  groups. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  V\'elfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  the  sum  of  $40  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
for  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  for  carrying  out 
this  Act. 

USE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  under 
section  3  for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  making  grants  to  mu- 
seums— 

(1)  to  support  projects  assisting  in  the 
renovation   of   museum   facilities, 

(2)  for  projects  to  enable  museums  to 
construct  or  install  displays.  Interpretations, 
and  exhibitions  in  order  to  improve  their 
services  to  the  public. 

1 3  I  to  assist  them  in  developing  and  main- 
taining professionally  trained  or  otherwise 
experienced  staff  to  meet  their  needs, 

(4)  to  assist  them  to  meet  their  admin- 
istrative costs  in  preserving  and  maintaining 
their  collections,  exhibiting  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  providing  educational  programs  to 
the  public  through  the  use  of  their  collec- 
tions, 

(5)  to  assist  museums  t3  c.uperate  with 
each  other  in  the  development  of  traveling 
exhibitions,  meeting  transportation  costs, 
and  Identifying  and  locating  collection.^ 
available   for   1  an. 

(G)  to  assist  pr^.grams  for  Improving  inter- 
museum  communications  and  the  exchange 
of  information  and  ideas  relating  to  museum 
operations  and  problems. 


(7)  to  develop  and  carry  specialized  pro- 
grams for  specific  segments  of  the  public 
such  as  programs  for  urban  neighborhoods, 
rural  areas.  Indian  reservations,  penal  and 
other  State  institutions. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  for  which  made. 

Distribution  of  Grants  Among  the  States 
Sec.  5.  Grants  under  this  Act  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  in  accordance  with 
such  equitable  criteria  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  but  the  total  of  payments  from 
the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act  made  with  respect  to  museums  in 
any  State  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  12 '2  per  centum  of  such  appropriations. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    MUSEUMS 

Sec.  6.  There  is  established  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Museums  consisting  of  fifteen  pcrs.ons  repre- 
sentative of  museums  and  their  professional 
organizations.  The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  except  that 
( 1 )  the  members  first  taking  office  shall  serve, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  five  for  terms  of  one  year,  five 
for  terms  of  two  years,  and  three  for  terms 
of  three  years,  and  i2)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  fjr  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  provide  information  and  advice 
to  asaist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act, 

DEFINITIO.N 

Sec.  7  F.»r  purposes  of  thLs  Act.  the  term 
"museum  '  means  a  publ.c  or  private  non- 
profit agency  or  institution  organized  on  a 
permanent  bas:s  for  essentially  educational 
or  aesthetic  purposes,  wliich.  utilizing  a  pro- 
fessional staff,  owns  and  utilizes  tangible 
object,s,  cares  for  them,  and  exhibits  them 
Xx>  the  public  on  a  regular  basis. 


THE  iMUSEUM  SERVICES  ACT 

'Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced,  along  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  John  Brade- 
mas,  the  Museum  Services  Act  of  1971. 
This  bill,  which  would  provide  some  long 
overdue  financial  relief  to  many  of  our 
Nation's  museums,  is  the  culmination  of 
almost  a  year's  work  on  the  part  of  many 
dedicated  people.  I  would,  at  this  time, 
like  to  especially  commend  my  colleague 
from  Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  whose 
knowledge  and  under.standing  of  the 
problems  of  the  fine  arts  has  made  this 
measure  possible. 

As  Mr.  Braiemas  has  noted  in  his  re- 
marks, the  chief  purpo.'^e  of  this  legis- 
lation is  not  so  much  to  create  and  ex- 
pand but  to  preserve  and  repair.  Amer- 
ica's museums  are  presently  in  a  very 
critical  period  of  their  existence.  Because 
of  the  extremely  limited  amoimt  of 
money  that  has  been  available  to  them 
in  recent  years,  most  museums  have  had 
to  forgo  much  needed  repair  and  re- 
modeling in  an  attempt  to  stay  in  exist- 
ence. Many  of  these  museums  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  essentials 
can  be  put  off  no  longer.  As  the  director 
of  one  of  Chicago's  leading  museums 
recently  remarked  in  describing  the 
plight  of  liis  museum : 
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This  is  a  solid,  substantial,  great  struc- 
ture. But  buildings  are  like  people.  You  can 
Ignore  your  health  for  a  long  time,  and  hope 
whatever  Is  bothering  you  will  go  away,  but 
by  and  large  it  catches  up  with  you.  We  have. 
In  recent  years.  Just  been  trying  to  hold  the 
line.  Now  we  must  update  our  buildings. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of 
Chicago's  museums  are  by  no  means 
unique.  Since  I  first  became  involved  in 
this  situation  last  summer,  I  have  talked 
to  museum  directors  from  many  of  our 
Nation's  cities,  both  large  and  small,  and 
their  problems  are  quite  similar.  They 
are  especially  concerned  that  many  of 
America's  greatest  treasures,  treasures 
that  in  many  cases  predate  the  Revo- 
lution, will  be  lost  for  lack  of  adequate 
funds.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  our 
efforts  to  bmld  a  strong  tomorrow,  we 
in  this  Congress,  will  not  turn  our  back 
on  the  keepers  of  the  treasures  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  America  that  make 
up  our  distinguished  past. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  is,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague)ias  pointed  out,  "a 
direct,  effective  but  an  overdue  way  of 
giving  those  deserving  institutions  the 
aid  that  they  need." 


ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS,  OF  INDIANA,  AT  COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES.  TRIN- 
ITY COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 
MAY  16,  1971 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  on  May  16,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  delivering  the  address  at  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Trinity  College 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion: 

Address  of  Congressman  John  Braoemas 

I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  been 
Invited  to  speak  to  you  today  on  the  occasion 
of  commencement  exercises  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

As  some  of  you  may  not  know,  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  both  The  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Saint  Mary's  College.  Notre  Dame  and 
last  month,  therefore,  within  the  space  of 
six  days.  I  found  myself  voting  in  favor  of 
the  marriage  of  Harvard  to  Radcliffe  and  of 
Notre  Dame  to  Saint  Mary's. 

That  you  should  have  invited  someone 
with  that  kind  of  record  to  address  you  at 
Trinity  today  is  testimony,  I  trust,  to  your 
courage  and  not  to  any  similar  marital  as- 
pirations for  Trinity  with  some  brother  in- 
stitution in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  of  the 
district  which  is  the  home  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  and  Saint  Mary's  College  and 
as  a  former  member  of  the  Saint  Mary's 
College  faculty,  I  feel  at  home  here  today 
at  Trinity. 

But  I  feel  at  home  for  another  reason, 
the  one  that  brings  us  together,  a  common 
commitment  to  the  enterprise  of  teaching 
and  learning. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  over  twelve 
years  now  and  as  one  who  serves  on  the 
committee  with  chief  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation legislation  and  moreover,  as  one  who, 
over  a  long  period,  has  talked  with  both 
teachers  and  students  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  I  can  say  with  much  assurance  that 
the  future  of  nearly  every  society  depends 


In  the  most  crucial  way  on  the  kind  of 
investment  which  that  society  makes  in  the 
most  valuable  source  any  society  has — edu- 
cated men  and  women. 

THE  CHAI.I,ENGES  THAT  BESET   US 

And  I  should  like,  therefore,  today  to  speak 
about  some  of  the  challenges  that  confront 
educated  men  and  women  as  we  seek  to  shape 
a  truly  civilized  society. 

I  begin  with  the  following  quotation  from 
an  American  political  leader:  "Almost  every- 
where we  look,  the  story  is  the  same.  In  Latin 
America,  In  Africa,  In  Asia  .  .  .  there  is  now 
renewed  confidence  In  our  country  and  our 
convictions." 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  that  was  not  Rich- 
ard Nixon  speaking  In  May  of  1971. 

For  all  the  President's  capacity  to  exploit 
thfe  medium  of  television  to  get  his  message 
across,  even  Mr.  Nixon  would  not  today  dare 
so  confident  a  pronouncement  about  the 
esteem  America  enjoys  in  the  eyes  of  other 
peoples. 

Those  words  were  prepared  for  delivery  In 
Dallas,  Texas  in  Novemtier  1963  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  listening  to  his  words 
now  should  make  clear  to  us  all  that  the 
United  States  has  travelled  a  long,  long 
way — most  of  It  down — since  that  flattering, 
almost  Jaunty,  description  of  our  standing 
before  world  opinion. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  an  analysis  of 
what  has  gone  wTong  these  last  eight  years. 

As  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has 
said,  however,  "We  are  ...  in  a  crisis.  We 
have  had  many  crises  in  prior  years,  but 
none  within  the  memory  of  living  Americans 
w^hich  compares  with  this  one." 

Let  me  only  enumerate  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  beset  the  American  society  to- 
day, and  not  only  recount  but  pass  Judgment. 

It  seems  to  me  scandalous,  that  In  the 
richest  nation  in  human  history,  millions 
should  remain  poor; 

outrageous  that  decent  housing  and  edu- 
cation and  health  care  are  still  Ijeyond  the 
reach  of  millions  of  our  citizens; 

alarming  that  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment are  rising  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
and 

shameful  that  we  have  not  erased  the  sin 
of  racial  discrimination  from  our  souls. 

Nor  can  we  find  satisfaction  in  the  state 
of  our  foreign  relations. 

That  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  continues 
to  claim  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and  sap 
our  national  strength  must  haunt  us  all. 

Looking  about  America  and  our  world  to- 
day, we  might  be  tempted  to  say,  like  the 
Old  Testament  prophet,  Daniel,  "There  shall 
be  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  never  was  .  .  ." 

But  we  need  not  go  all  the  way  back  to 
Daniel  for  this  judgment.  Only  a  year  ago,  a 
Cornell  University  scholar,  Andrew  Hacker, 
published  a  book  entitled.  The  End  of  the 
American  Era,  which  concludes,  as  one  re- 
viewer put  it,  not  only  "that  America  la 
going  to  Hell  in  a  wheelbarrow,  but  what's 
worse,  that  it's  much  too  late  to  alter  the 
course." 

Such  pessimism  should  not  surprise  us, 
considering  the  variety  and  magnitude  of 
the  problems  we  face  at  home  and  abroad — 
only  some  of  which  I  indicated. 

THREE     REACTIONS 

And  in  fact  we  see  signs  of  frustration  and 
despair  all  about  us. 

"There  are  several  reactions  to  the  afiBlctlons 
of  our  society.  Let  me  mention  only  three  of 
the  most  obvious  and  compelling  ones. 

Some  Americans  would  have  us  retreat  into 
privatism — to  live  a  life  centered  on  the  per- 
sonal satisfactions  of  one's  family  and 
friends,  and  not  to  become  involved  with 
that  world  out  there. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  from  this  new 
monasticlsm,  which  takes  many  forma.  Is  the 
argument  that  we  should  smash  the  system 
which  allowed  such  evils  to  occur — to  destroy 


the  institutions  of  society  In  the  hope  that 
Phoenix-like,  a  new  and  better  time  wUl 
spring  from  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

There  is  yet  a  third  way  In  which  some 
would  respond  to  the  convulsions  of  the  20th 
Century — and  that  la  by  choking  off  the 
freedoms  and  liberties  which  are  the  birth- 
right of  the  American  people. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  reject  all  these 
counsels. 

To  those  who  contend  that  our  problems 
are  too  grave  to  handle  and  therefore  would 
retreat  to  apathy,  I  cite  Robert  Kennedy's 
plea  that  we  must  ward  off  what  he  called 
"the  danger  of  futUity."  We  must,  said  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  guard  "against  the  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  one  man  or  woman  can  do 
against  the  enormous  array  of  the  world's 
ills,  against  misery  and  ignorance.  Injustice 
and  violence.  .  .  ." 

And  I  believe,  too.  as  we  consider  the  argu- 
ment of  others  that  the  only  way  to  save  our 
society  is  to  smash  it,  that  we  should  listen 
to  the  question  that  Abraham  Lincoln  put 
in  his  first  Inaugural  Address.  He  said: 

'Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter 
as  the  destruction  of  our  national  fabric, 
with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories  and  its 
hopes,  would  It  not  be  wise  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely why  we  do  it? 

"Will  you  (Lincoln  asked  of  a  nation  that 
was  also.  If  for  different  reasons,  deeply 
divided]  hazard  so  desperate  a  step  while 
there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of 
the  ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence? 
Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to 
are  greater  than  all  the  reel  ones  you  fly 
from,  risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful  a 
mistake?" 

What,  then,  am  I  saying? 

I  am  saying  that,  caught  up  In  the  great 
multitude  of  troubles  that  engulf  Americans 
today,  we  cannot  turn  to  the  paths  either 
of  despair,  of  violence  or  of  repression.  None 
of  these  courses  Is  satisfactory  in  either  prag- 
matic or  moral  terms. 

SOME    SIGNS    of    HOPE 

But  beyond  this,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  you  that  there  are  some  signs  of  hope 
amid  darkening  gloom. 

I  say  signs  of  hope  because  It  Is  as  yet 
too  early  to  say  with  finality  that  these  har- 
bingers of  a  better  day  will  prevail. 

And  I  shall  confine  myself  to  discussing 
only  three  of  them. 

The  first  Is  the  resurgence  of  Congress  in 
our  Constitutional  system. 

The  second  is  the  recovery  of  politics — 
especially  among  the  students. 

And  the  third  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
eS'ort  to  understand  the  role  of  women — 
and  of  men  In  relation  to  them — in  our 
society. 

Let  me  speak  some  words  about  each  of 
these  developments. 

For  a  wide  variety  of  reasons — two  World 
Wars,  a  depression,  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  welfare  state — the  last  generation  has 
seen  In  the  United  States  as  well  as  In  other 
Industrialized  societies,  a  significant  rise  in 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  as  distinguished  from  the  legis- 
lative. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  there 
has  been — especially  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  also,  to  a  lesser  extent.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  sharp  reaction 
to  this  Increasing  dominance  of  decision- 
making by  the  executive,  especially,  of 
course,  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

In  1970,  for  the  first  time  In  the  p>06t-war 
period.  Congress  began  to  examine  the  huge 
military  budget  with  some  skepticism  and 
serious  scrutiny,  and  no  longer  can  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Pentagon  assert  that  patriot- 
ism and  national  security  require  &  rubber- 
stamp  approval  by  Congress  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's military  spending  plans. 

And  you  all  know  that  a  new  phrase  has 
come  Into  the  lexicon  of  us  Congressional 
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politicians,  the  need  to  order  our  national 
priorities  '—with  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  beginning 
to  say — and  to  back  their  rhetoric  with 
voteo — "No,  Mr.  President,  don't  spend  the 
money  there,  but  here,  on  meeting  some  of 
our  urgent  needs  here  at  home." 

Of  course,  the  fundamental  cause  ot  this 
new  assertion  of  Congressional  will  is  the 
war  in  Indochina  and  a  feeling  en  the  part 
of  increasing  numbers  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  both  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon,  especially,  have,  in  their  exercise  of 
presidential  prerogatives,  with  Cambodia 
and  Laos  only  the  most  recent  examples,  gone 
too  far. 

A  RENASCENT  CONGRESS 

Indeed,  this  past  week  saw  fresh  evidence 
of  the  renascent  Congress  in  the  continuing 
drive  on  the  part  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  In  the  United  States  Senate  to 
recover  for  Congress  a  significant  role  In 
scrutinizing  and  shaping  our  foreign  policy. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  with  re- 
spect to  the  war-making  powers  of  the 
President. 

Or  I  could  also  cite  the  Impact  already  be- 
In'j  felt  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
reform  in  voting  procedures  contained  In  the 
Congressional  Reorganization  Act  passed  last 
year  largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  younger  members  of  the 
House. 

The  reform  of  which  I  speak — I  shall  not 
take  time  now  wltl^the  details — will  make  It 
far  more  difficult  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
continue  to  conceal  from  the  public  their 
votes  on  such  crucial  Issues  as  the  SST. 

These  then  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
developments  that  give  promise  In  the  years 
ahead  of  a  resurgent  and  activist  Congress 
ready  and  willing  to  struggle,  as  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  Intended,  with  the  Presidency — 
and  especially  with  the  more  activist  Presi- 
dency of  the  present  day. 

Indeed,  even  now  It  Is  Congress,  not  the 
executive,  that  Is  supplying  many  of  the 
Initiatives  for  new  approaches  to  solving  some 
of  our  most  pressing  problems: 

In  education; 

In  environmental  protection; 

In  housing  and  health  care: 

In  consumer  protection;  and 

In  coping  with  unemployment  and  Infla- 
tion. 

In  all  these  areas — and  others — It  has  been 
the  legislators,  working  often  In  bipartisan 
coalitions  and  against  the  opposition  of  a 
truculent  Administration,  that  has  been  out 
In  front,  leading. 

I  for  one.  therefore,  and  you  may  call  It 
self-serving  and  special  pleading  If  you  like — ■ 
not  ready  to  write  off  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Spates  as  an  energizing,  creative, 
force  In  the  American  political  system. 

THE      RENAISSANCE      OF      POLrTICS      AMONG      THE 
YOUNG 

But  there  Is  a  second  development — not 
unrelated  to  the  one  I  have  Just  been  dis- 
cussing— that  I  believe  Is  also  a  portent  of 
hope  for  the  American  experiment  In  self- 
government. 

I  refer  to  what  I  would  call,  with  John 
W.  Gardner,  the  "renaissance  of  politics." 
particularly  as  It  relates  to  American  col- 
lege students. 

With  the  imminent  passage  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  extending  the  right  to 
vote  in  all  elections  to  every  American  cit- 
izen over  18  years  of  age.  X  tee  a  great  poten- 
tial force  for  changing  our  priorities  In  this 
country — young  people. 

It  is  a  ?ad  fact  that  an  average  of  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  In  Amer- 
ica take  part  in  national  "lections.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  this  percentage  will  be 
boosted  considerably  by  the  full-scale  par- 
ticipation of  the  young  voters,  and  that  they. 


In  turn,  will  generate  a  greater  concern  and 
Interest  In  voting  among  older  citizens. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  undo  this  generally  ac- 
cepted finding  of  the  authors  of  the  book. 
The  Real  Majority  that  "the  cold  fact  is  that 
young  people  eligible  to  vote  are  far  less  likely 
to  pariicipate  than  their  elders." 

It  is  up  to  you.  the  newly  enfranchised,  to 
become  an  integral  force  within  American 
political  life,  to  work  and  vote  for  changes 
in  our  priorities;  to  dive  Into  the  fray,  not 
drop  out  of  it. 

Indeed.  I  observed  earlier  that  two  of  the 
several  possible  reactions  on  the  part  of 
young  pyeople  to  the  trauma  of  our  times  In 
this  country  were,  on  the  one  hand,  desj>elr 
resulting  In  withdrawal  from  political  and 
social  action  and,  on  the  other,  a  radicalism 
and  militancy  that  were  Intent  on  destroying 
the  political  system. 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  13  years  ago, 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress,  apathy  was 
the  accurate  word  to  characterize  the  atti- 
tude toward  politics  of  most  American  col- 
lege students — and  I  recall  visiting  campuses 
all  over  this  country  exhorting  students  to 
become  active  in  politics. 

There  have  been  times  In  recent  years 
when  I  think  I  may  have  overdone  It! 

But  to  repeat — there  Is  another  attitude 
toward  the  many  faceted  crises  of  American 
life — that  of  the  radical  militant  who  will 
have  none  of  working  within  the  political 
system,  but  would  rather  smash  It. 

THE    RADICAL    MOVEMENT 

Let  me  then  here  comment  briefly  on  the 
radical  movement  In  the  United  States 
today. 

F'lrst — a  word  of  admiration — as  Michael 
Novak  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Old  Westbury  said  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Journal,. Christianify  <t  Crisis,  "The  move- 
ment arises  from  the  effectiveness  of  the 
teaching  of  Jewish,  Christian — In  a  word, 
I>ersonallstic — morality  to  our  young  people. 

"Many  detest  the  war  In  Vietnam  and, 
more  than  that,  the  bureaucratic,  military. 
Imperial,  racist  attitudes  from  which  It,  In 
part,  springs." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Novak  warns,  "the 
radical  groups  commonly  share  typical  Amer- 
ican middle-class  deficiencies:  Impatience,  a 
preference  for  sentiment  and  action  over  In- 
telligence and  endurance,  a  love  for  the  con- 
frontations of  High  Noon,  a  taste  for  vio- 
lence. seLf-plty.  a  weakness  for  taking  short- 
cuts and  evading  difficulties,  antl-lntellectu- 
allsm,  a  tendency  toward  slogans  and  simple 
solutions.  Intense  sectarianism,  a  fasclna- 
tlon  with  p)ersonal  moral  purity,  and  a 
strange  longing  for  death  {'since  I  probably 
won't  be  alive  5  years  from  now')." 

Isolated  from  other  social  classes  in  Amer- 
ican life.  Ideologically  confused  and  dis- 
couraged, the  main  strens^th  of  the  radical 
movement  derives  not  from  any  programs 
of  their  own.  any  new  political  vision  or 
strategy,  but  rather  from  their  capacity  to 
point  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  system,  and 
then  to  protect  and  resist  to  say  "no"  to  It 

It  must  be  clear,  however,  that  saying 
"no"  to  the  shortcomings,  the  injustices,  the 
failures  of  American  society  I5  not  enough. 

And  I  believe  that  It  is  this  awareness, 
coupled  with  some  renewed  confidence  in 
the  possibility  that  that  most  criticized  and 
beleagued  of  Institutions  in  American  life — 
Congress — may  yet  prove  vital  and  vigorous 
enough  to  provide  some  alternatives  for  the 
nation's  future,  that  has  moved  some  of 
the  country's  ablest  and  most  concerned 
young  people  to  decide  to  involve  themselves 
In  national  and  local  politics. 

I  regard  this  kind  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  young  Americans  as  enormously  encour- 
aging. 

It  Is  an  attitude  directly  related  to  the 
observation  of  John  Gardner  that  "many 
dissidents  who  resort  to  destructive  tactics 
say.  "We  tried  working  with  the  system,  but 


most  have  not  In  fact  tried  very  hard,  cer- 
tainly not  within  the  political  system. 

"And  In  this,"  Mr.  Gardner  added,  "they 
reflect  a  falling  of  the  American  people  gen- 
erally. 

"We  have  typically  scorned  politics  and 
rejected  the  political  process  .  .  . 

"No  wonder  we're  in  trouble  " — 

And  rather  than  dropping  out  In  a  fit  of 
plcque  after  he  was  refused  the  forum  to 
speak  these  words  at  the  Illinois  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  Mr.  Gardner  went 
on  to  form  a  powerful  citizens  lobby  for 
change.  Common  Cause,  which  has  already 
enlisted  more  than  115,000  Americans  to  un- 
derwrite an  effort  to  see  that  our  govern- 
ment recognizes  the  proper  priorities. 

I  said  I  would  speak  of  three  signs  of  con- 
structive resjKJnse  to  the  challenges  we  face. 

THK    EOLK    OF    WOMEN 

The  third  Is  the  emergence  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  Intensive 
dialogue  about  the  role  of  women  In  our 
society  and  of  their  relationships  to  men  and 
to  each  other. 

Clearly  this  is  a  subject  so  vast,  so  subtle 
and  so  complex  that  It  would  be  Impossible, 
even  If  I  were  able,  to  cover  It  In  one  com- 
mencent  address. 

I  say,  "If  I  were  able,"  because  I  remember 
well  the  admonition  of  John  Stuart  Mill: 
"We  may  safely  assert  that  the  knowledge 
men  can  acquire  of  women,  even  as  they 
have  been  and  are,  without  reference  to  what 
they  might  be,  Is  wretchedly  Imperfect  and 
superficial  and  will  always  be  so  until  women 
themselves  have  told  all  that  they  have  to 
tell.'" 

So  I  am  trying  to  educate  myself,  and  If  I 
tell  you  that  I  enjoy  reading  Germalne  Qreer 
rather  more  than  I  do  Betty  Prledan,  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  decide  whether  this  makes  me  still 
a  male  chauvinist. 

Let  me  then  address  myself  briefly  to  Just 
one  aspect  of  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment— and  that  is  the  quite  obvious  dis- 
crimination against  women  In  American  col- 
leges and  universities  and  in  the  professions 
generally. 

This  pattern  of  discrimination  Is  not  con- 
fined, of  course,  to  higher  education,  for 
the  secondary  status  assigned  to  women  In 
most  of  American  higher  education  Is  a  re- 
flection of  attitudes  toward  women  In  West- 
ern society  generally. 

We  have  not  heeded  Plato's  challenge  tn 
the  Laws  that  "Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  practice  which  prevails  in  our  own 
country  of  men  and  women  not  following 
the  same  pursuits  with  all  their  strength  and 
with  one  mind,  for  thus  the  state  Instead  of 
being  a  whole  Is  reduced  to  a  half." 

For  although  women  comprise  one  half 
the  population  In  our  nation,  they  make  up 
only  18' ;  of  the  faculties  of  our  colleges  and 
tinlversitles. 

Yet  even  these  figures  are  misleading,  for 
only  9*",  of  the  women  are  full  professors. 

At  Harvard,  my  own  university,  there  are 
only  two  female  tenured  professors  on  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  pat- 
tern elsewhere  Is  not  much  better. 

At  that  citadel  of  forward-looking  ideas, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  one 
year  ago.  Just  5'^^  of  all  associate  professors, 
5""  of  all  assistant  professors,  and  only  2% 
of  all  full  profes.sors  were  women. 

Or  let  us  turn  to  the  professions  more 
generally. 

Women  account  for  only  8'^r,  of  all  scien- 
tists, 6.7'"  of  all  physicians,  3.5'",.  of  all  law- 
yers, and  !*>   of  all  engineers 

And  the  proportion  of  women  In  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  education  has 
actually  fallen  since  1920. 

It  Is  as  If.  with  respect  to  all  the  profes- 
sions, we  have  continued  to  observe  the  views 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  women  In  govern- 
ment. To  a  Mrs  William  Bingham.  Jefferson 
wrote  in  1788:  "Our  good  ladles,  I  trust,  have 


been  to  wise  to  wrinkle  their  foreheads  with 
politics.  They  are  contended  to  soothe  and 
calm  the  minds  of  their  husbands  retiirn- 
Ing  ruffled  from  political  debate." 

Well.  I  certainly  propose  no  sweeping 
panacea  for  the  many  ways  In  which  we  dis- 
criminate against  women,  educated  and  un- 
educated, in  American  life. 

SOME    CONGRESSIONAL    REACTIONS 

But  as  a  legislator,  I  can  report  to  you 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  now  working 
on  several  legislative  measures  with  great 
potential  for  expanding  opportunities  for 
women  in  this  country. 

I  here  cite  only  three. 

One  bill  now  under  consideration  wotUd 
cut  off  Federal  funds  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  discriminate  against  women  In 
student  admission  and  facility  hiring  prac- 
tices. 

Another  bill.  Just  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  would 
give  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  new  power  to  Issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  in  Job  discrimination  cases.  In- 
cluding discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

A  third  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor, 
would  provide  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment services  for  millions  of  preschool 
children  and  would  also  make  possible  new 
career  opportunities  for  working  mothers. 

If  you  are  Interested,  my  subcommittee 
opens  hearings  on  this  bill  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  first  witnesses 
scheduled  are  Congresswomen  Shirley  Chls- 
holm  and  Bella  Abzug. 

BEYOND  GOVERNMENTAL  ACTION 

Because  I  am  a  politician,  I  dwell  on  the 
contributions  that  public  policy,  through 
legislation  and  executive  action,  can  make 
In  assuring  greater  opportunities  for  wom- 
en in  our  country. 

I  hasten  to  assure  you,  however,  that  I 
realize  that  this  question  Is  so  profound 
that  It  win  be  necessary.  If  we  are  ever  ef- 
fectively to  come  to  grlps\wlth  discrimina- 
tion against  women  in  thd  United  States, 
to  go  beyond  govemmenJaT  action.  Clearly, 
It  seems  to  me,  it  will  b#  necessary  for  both 
men  and  women  to  reevaluate  their  attitudes 
toward  themselves  and  each  other. 

And,  If  I  may  interject  another  caution- 
ary note,  I  hope  that  the  women's  libera- 
tion movement  will  And  a  philosophical  base 
that  stresses  the  common  himaanlty  of  both 
men  and  women,  without  denigrating  either. 

So  for  all  of  these  reasons — and  more — 
I  find  much  to  hope  for,  for  both  men  and 
women  and  for  constructive  change  in  our 
society,  m  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment. 

A  SUMMAHT 

But  now  I  must  conclude. 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  have  tried  to 
say. 

Looking  across  the  wide  spectrum  of  prob- 
lems that  afflict  the  United  States  today,  I 
have  offered  three  developments  that  af- 
forded us  some  cause  for  optimism — 

The  resurgence  of  Congress; 

A  renaissance  of  politics;  and 

A  new  sensitivity  about  the  role  of  wom- 
en In  our  society. 

When  I  say  optimism.  I  do  not  mean  a 
naive  optimism  that  everything  will  come 
out  all  right  In  the  end,  but  another,  more 
resolute  kind  of  optimism  born  of  confidence 
that,  again  to  quote  John  Gardner.  '"This 
country  still  harbors  men  and  women  cour- 
ageous enough  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
struggle  for  a  better  world." 

And  so  I  have  urged  you  to  make  that 
commitment,  too.  and  I  remind  you  now 
of  the  words  of  Albert  Camus  shortly  before 
he  died:  '"My  conclusion  will  be  simple.  It 
will  consist  of  saying  In  the  very  midst  of 
sound  and  fury  of  our  history;  "Let  tis  re- 
joice'. Let  us  rejoice  at  being  faced  with 
cruel  truths.  .  .  .  Let  us  seek  the  respite 
where  It  Is,  In  the  very  thick  of  the  battle."' 


Just  five  years  from  now,  we  shall  mark 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  birth  eis  a  na- 
tion. I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  begin  celebrating  the  extraordinary  an- 
niversary, not  with  the  fireworks  and  the 
music  and  the  dancing  which  I  trust  too  will 
be  on  hand — but  rather  by  beginning  now — 
today — to  work  harder  to  make  real  the 
Ideals  of  the  great  men  of  1776 — to  the  end 
that  the  United  States  of  America  will  in- 
deed be  the  land  of  hope  and  freedom  which 
they  envisaged — for  all  citizens — and  once 
more  a  land  of  Inspiration  to  all  peoples 
everywhere  who  seek  liberty  and  Justice  and 
peace. 

FREE  TRADE:  A  DEEPENING  CRISIS: 
KENNETH  DAVIS'  ELOQUENT  PLEA 
FOR   REALISM 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  tx)  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee heard  the  testimony  of  Kenneth 
N.  Davis,  Jr.,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  on  America's  critically  se- 
rious trade  situation.  His  statement 
should  be  read  in  full  by  all  who  care 
about  America  and  its  position  in  the 
world. 

While  all  of  Ken  Davis'  testimony  de- 
serves our  attention,  my  remarks  here 
at  this  time  will  be  limited  to  one  part 
of  it,  and  are  based  on  my  experience 
with  the  ball  bearing  case  cited  by  Ken 
Davis.  A  major  reason  for  the  present 
weakness  of  American  industry  in  inter- 
national trade  is  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  do  anything  substan- 
tial to  help  American  business.  There  is 
a  built-in  bias  in  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy which  effectively  prevents  any  as- 
sistance to  American  industry  in  com- 
bating imfair  foreign  competition,  or 
even  in  protecting  American  industry 
from  blatant  protectionism  abroad.  A 
controlling  majority  of  these  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats wears  blinders  to  foreign  pro- 
tectionism, so  that  it  either  does  not  see 
or  does  not  act  on  trade  barriers  erected 
by  other  coim tries.  At  the  same  time,  this 
same  set  of  bureaucrats,  who  are  slaves 
to  the  theory  of  free  trade,  refuse  to  take 
any  steps  to  help  American  industry  lest 
there  be  a  suggestion  of  protectionism. 
A  classic  case  of  this  is  in  the  OflBce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  So  feared  a 
term  is  "protectionism"  that  these  en- 
trenched bureaucrats  refuse  to  take  steps 
to  protect  U.S.  industry  even  when  cur 
national  security  is  directly  involved. 

When  the  smokescreen  of  "free  trade" 
is  stripped  away,  the  irrefutable  fact  is 
that  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  help 
American  industry.  It  is  equally  irrefut- 
able that  American  industry  has  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  companies  which  re- 
ceive massive  support  from  their  govern- 
ments, and  which  are  protected  in  their 
countries  from  American  competition. 

So  pervasive  is  the  devotion  to  "free 
trade"  that  these  entrenched  bureaucrats 
refuse  to  even  admit  that  the  terms  of 
international  trade  are  unfair,  and  that 
as  a  result  we  are  taking  a  bad  beating. 

The  eloquent  and  extremely  important 
testimony  of  Ken  Davis  deserves  atten- 
tion. Unless  we  wake  up  we  are  going  to 
be  in  even  more  serious  trouble. 


The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  by  Kenneth  N,  Davis,  Jr. 
introddctiom 

America  is  In  deep  trouble  In  International 
trade — trouble  far  more  servere  and  Impor- 
tant to  the  nation  than  the  public  has  real- 
ized. There  Is  growing  evidence  that  our  trade 
difficulties  are  at  the  root  of  two  of  the  most 
critical  problem  confronting  the  nation's 
policy  makers  today — persistent  high  unem- 
ployment In  the  United  States  and  the 
threatened  demise  of  the  dollar  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the   world  monetary  system. 

After  many  years  of  balance  of  payments 
deficits,  our  country  has  reached  a  crucial 
turning  p>olnt.  We  must  make  long  overdue 
changes  in  our  trade  policy  now  If  we  are  to 
continue  as  the  world's  leading  Industrial 
nation.  Unfortunately,  despite  the  crisis  at- 
mosphere, there  is  still  no  consensus  that 
trade  is  the  fundamental  problem.  Your 
hearings  have  demonstrated  again  that  a 
basic  disagreement  continues  to  divide  us. 
The  corrosive  and  unproductive  "free  trade" 
vs.  "protectionist"  debate  rages  on.  It  is  vital 
that  your  hearings  mark  the  end  of  this 
debate.  The  time  has  finally  come  to  act! 

BACKGROUND 

My  chief  duty  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  to  work  with  American  Industry 
on  Its  problems  In  International  trade.  Be- 
cause of  my  previous  business  background. 
I  had  come  to  Washington  convinced  that 
the  world  was  fast  becoming  a  global  market- 
place. That  the  Jet  freighter  and  Instant 
communications  would  Inevitably  result  In  a 
free  flow  of  trade  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion.  I  am  as  convinced  as 
ever  that  we  will  one  day  have  such  a  world. 
But  my  experience  In  Commerce  convinced 
me  that  much  more  than  Jets  and  com- 
munications satellites  will  be  required  to 
break  down  trade  barriers  and  wipe  out  eco- 
nomic nationalism.  I  saw  firsthand  that  our 
trade  representatives  have  no  real  negotiat- 
ing leverage  to  deal  with  such  inequities  as 
Japan's  trade  and  investment  restrictions 
against  our  companies.  I  became  conrinced 
that  stronger  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  assert  Its  rights  to  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  In  world  trade.  New 
legislation  is  definitely  needed,  both  to  spur 
U.S.  exports  and  also  to  prevent  the  wiping 
out  of  major  American  industries  by  extreme 
Import  penetration. 

"Mn,LS    BILL"    AND    THE    "TRADE    ACT    1970" 

This  was  why  I  urged  the  Administration 
last  June  to  back  the  so-called  "Mills  Bill " 
providing  for  quotas  on  textiles,  apparel,  and 
shoe  Imports  to  share  In  the  growth  of  our 
market.  In  Its  limited  original  form,  that 
legislation  would  have  passed  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  I  believe.  It  would  have  given  the  long- 
needed  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  was  not  going  to  Just  talk 
about  fair  treatment,  but  would  also  act 
when  it  had  to. 

What  happened  Is  history.  Instead  of  a 
limited  "Mills  Bill,"  the  final  Bill  became 
something  of  a  "Christmas  Tree"  in  Com- 
mittee. Part  of  the  problem  was  that  the 
Administration  refused  to  back  ai-ything  but 
textiles.  Why  the  shoe  Industry,  which  had 
been  much  more  severely  Impacted  than 
textiles,  could  not  be  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration was  never  very  clear.  But 
neither  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  nor 
your  Committee  would  agree  to  exclude 
shoes.  The  Administration's  position  has 
apparently  not  changed.  Now,  however,  Mr. 
Mills  Is  no  longer  backing  even  textile  leg- 
islation and  hasn't  scheduled  any  hearings 
on  trade  In  this  session.  The  result  of 
these  confusing  developments  Is  that  U.S. 
trade  policy  is  sitting  on  dead  center.  Your 
hearings  are  the  only  hope  in  sight  for  stim- 
ulating early  action.  And  the  threat  to  the 
dollar  shows  that  we  must  act  now. 
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DETERIORATION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    INTER- 
NATIONAL   TRADE    POSITION 

Industry  and  labor  are  facing  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation.  Their  plight  Is 
brought  on  both  by  Intensive  foreign  com- 
petition and  by  American  producers  mov- 
mg  out  to  other  countries  to  utilize  low  cost 
labor  to  compete  In  the  U.S.  What  was  once 
a  trickle  of  plant  closings  and  work  cutbacks 
affecting  only  a  few  of  our  older,  labor- 
intensive  Industries  has  now  become  a  Sood- 
tlde  of  trouble  for  most  of  U.S.  business. 
Even  such  modern  bellwether  industries  as 
automobiles  and  electronics  have  been  se- 
verely Impacted.  Automobile  Imports,  which 
were  only  2  or  3'~c  of  our  market  ten  years 
ago  reached  16 ""r  In  April,  up  from  12.6%  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Wright  of  Zenith  told  you  the 
tragic  story  of  the  virtual  elimination  of 
America's  radio  and  TV  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Radios  are  now  practically  100%  Im- 
p>orted,  black  and  white  TV  sets  50%  Im- 
Fwrted,  and  color  TV  already  20%  Imported 
and  rising  fast.  TV  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  prime  example  of  the  kind  of  new  tech- 
nology product  to  provide  jobs  for  workers 
displaced  from  older  industries  like  textiles. 
It  is  fair  to  ask.  if  not  a  giant  new  indus- 
try like  electronics,  what  industry  can  pro- 
vide Jobs  now  and  for  the  future?  The  first 
sign  has  been  given  that  auto  production 
Jobs  will  be  lost,  too.  Chrysler  has  an- 
nounced that  Its  "mini-car"  to  compete  with 
the  Vega  and  Pinto  wHl  be  the  Dodge  Colt. 
The  Colt  will  be  manufactured  completely  In 
Japan  by  Mitsubishi  for  Chrysler  to  sell  In 
the  American  market! 

As  of  now,  there  is  little  hope  that  U.S. 
producers  can  make  up  for  lost  market  shares 
at  home  by  increasing  export  business.  You 
may  have  noticed  the  lament  of  a  Ford  exe- 
cutive in  a  recent  weekly  newsmagazine: 
"Tlie  Japanese  can  land  a  Toyota  here  for  $50 
in  duty  and  taxes,  whlle-l%costs  $450  to  get  a 
Pinto  Into  Japan,"  he  said.  There  will  be 
ve.y  few  Pintos  sold  in  J^pan  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  Toyotas  are  coming  here!  Mr, 
Henry  Ford  spoke  vehemently  on  the  sub- 
ject to  his  stockholders  last  week. 

Are  these  just  a  few  isolated  examples,  or 
does  the  claim  stand  up  that  there  is  an  over- 
all deterioration  of  our  trade  position?  And, 
if  true,  is  the  trade  problem  the  main  cause 
of  our  balance  of  payments  difficulties  rather 
than  currency  exchange  rates  or  other  fac- 
tors? Here  are  two  charts,  one  of  which  I  am 
sure  you  have  seen  before,  and  one  of  which 
you  may  not  have  seen.  The  first  shows  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  performance  over 
the  years.  Note  that  with  one  exception.  1968, 
there  has  been  a  steadily  growing  deficit. 
Prom  a  defiictt  of  about  one  billion  dollars 
in  1965.  the  deficit  grew  to  seven  billion  in 
1963.  The  second  chart  shows  the  trade 
balance  of  some  selected  major  US.  indus- 
tries that  have  been  hurt  most  by  foreign 
compentlon.  The  trade  balances  of  five  major 
industries  have  been  combined  in  this  chart. 
Automobiles,  steel,  textiles  and  apparel,  con- 
sumer electronics,  and  shoes  show  more  than 
.1  hve  billion  dollar  decline  in  their  trade 
balances  In  the  1965-1970  period.  Prom  a 
steady  surplus  In  the  early  60's  they  dropped 
precipitously  to  a  four  and  one-half  billion 
dollar  deficit  in  1969,  and  a  5.7  billion  dollar 
deficit  In  1970  It  could  almost  seem  that  they 
alone  account  for  the  whole  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  slump.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
pluses  and  minuses,  but  these  are  among  the 
most  extreme  problem  cases.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  we  attack  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  merely  by  focusing  on  these  Indus- 
tries. What  I  do  suggest  Is  that  we  cannot 
cure  our  balance  of  payments  difficulties  If 
our  major  Industries'  trade  position  continues 
to  deteriorate  as  fast  as  this.  The  nation 
cannot  aSord  to  lose  In  such  a  short  period 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  repre- 
sented by  such  Immense  trade  losses. 

Some  have  said  that  adoption  of  flexible 
currency  exchange  rates  will  restore  world 


monetary  stability.  They  say  that  no  signi- 
ficant change  in  US.  trade  policy  Is  needed. 
In  view  of  these  charts,  I  doubt  that  they  are 
right.  But,  even  If  some  tyi)e  of  monetary 
arrangement  could  be  worked  out  to  post- 
pone facing  up  to  our  trade  problem,  we 
cannot  afford  the  weakening  of  our  whole 
Industrial  framework  that  a  further  decline 
in  our  trade  position  will  cause.  When  pro- 
duction Is  transferred  overseas  or  plants  are 
dismantled,  the  loss  Is  permanent  and  un- 
recoverable. It  has  been  said  that  when  Infia- 
tlon  Is  brought  under  control  all  of  our  prob- 
lenns  will  be  solved.  This  Is  Just  not  so!  For 
bringing  inflation  under  control  will  not 
reduce  Imports'  share  of  our  market  to  former 
levels.  And  factories  that  have  been  dis- 
mantled win  not  be  reopened,  nor  will  the 
jobs  which  they  once  provided  be  restored. 
Although  It  may  be  easier  to  just  wait  calmly 
for  better  times,  businesses  all  over  the  coun- 
try know  that  the  very  real  problems  they 
are  facing  in  the  world  of  international  com- 
petition will  not  be  solved  by  waiting! 

ECONOMIC   PRINCIPLES   AND  WORLD   REALITIES 

Economists  In  government  and  In  business 
have  played  a  leading  role,  and  perhaps  the 
leading  role.  In  establishing  America's  foreign 
trade  policy.  Where  btislness  and  the  Con- 
gress have  been  divided  into  "free  trade"  and 
"protectionist"  camps,  the  nation's  econo- 
mists have  been  almost  unanimous  In  their 
principles  In  this  area.  Across  the  whole  spec- 
trum from  liberal  to  conservative  they  have 
strongly  backed  an  extreme  free  trade  pos- 
ture for  the  United  States,  even  In  the  face 
of  restrictive  practices  by  other  leading 
nations.  They  can  take  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  great  achievements  in  world  economic 
progress  since  World  War  II.  It  seems, 
though,  that  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficits  and  the  world  monetary  problem 
also  stem  from  their  principles. 

One  striking  recent  example  of  the  near 
unanimity  of  the  economists  was  their  peti- 
tion against  the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  Econo- 
mists across  the  nation  opposed  that  Bill, 
largely  because  of  the  provisions  for  quotas 
on  textiles  and  other  products.  Tliey  likened 
the  consequences  of  passage  of  that  legisla- 
tion to  those  of  the  Infamous  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  although  some  key  factors 
are  actually  quite  different  today.  The  prob- 
lem of  U.S.  manufacturers  moving  out  to 
low-wage  countries  to  compete  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  is  one  phenomenon  that  is  very 
different  from  what  happened  In  the  I930's, 

Underlying  the  economists'  stand  Is  the 
principle  of  "comparative  advantage" — each 
nation  should  sell  that  which  It  finds  it  can 
produce  most  efficiently.  If  a  few  nations 
make  all  of  the  textiles  or  shoes,  all  well  and 
good.  Others  will  build  autos  or  airplanes  or 
computers.  The  principle  is  fundamentally 
sound  and  unassailable  on  theoretical 
grounds.  A  corollary  concept  to  "compara- 
tive advantage"  Is  the  Idea  of  the  "adjust- 
ment process."  When  one  country  cannot 
withstand  foreign  competition  In  a  particu- 
lar Industry,  that  Industry  should  go  through 
an  "adjustment"  phase  Into  some  other  field. 
Again,  the  principle  Is  sound,  particularly 
when  government  assistance  Is  provided  to 
help  an  Industry  "adjust"  out  of  Its  tradi- 
tional business  Into  something  else.  Econo- 
mists have  put  great  stress  on  the  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  provisions  of  present  and 
prop>osed  U.S.  trade  laws  as  the  answer  for 
our  own  industries  that  are  suffering  from 
Intense  foreign  competition.  However,  there 
are  severe  practical  limitations  to  this  con- 
cept. There  are  35,000  textile  and  apparel 
companies,  for  example.  They  employ  some 
2.5  million  workers,  one  out  of  nine  of  all 
American  factory  workers.  It  would  not  be 
feasible  to  assist  even  a  small  i>art  of  such 
a  giant  industry, 

American  economists  have  also  generally 
not  been  much  Interested  In  U.S.  exports. 
They  note  that  exports  constitute  only  4% 
of  our  ONP  (while  In  Europe  figures  of  16% 


to  20%  prevail,  and  In  Japan  10%),  In  these 
times  of  fiscal  stringency,  they  are  unsym- 
pathetic to  export-expansion  measures  that 
require  additional  budgetary  support,  such 
as  Improved  export  credit  or  more  liberal 
tax  treatment  for  exports. 

It  Is  In  the  practical  application  of  eco- 
nomic theory  that  difficulty  arises.  To  be 
truly  effective,  the  principles  should  be  ap- 
plied evenly  in  all  countries.  Unfortunately, 
this  Is  not  the  case.  Economic  nationalism  is 
pursued  vigorously  In  virtually  every  coun- 
try except  the  United  States  Where  many  of 
our  economists  consider  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  be  of  secondary  Importance,  In  oth- 
er countries  the  payments  position  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  top  priority.  As  a  matter  of  basic  na- 
tional policy,  they  adopt  trade  rules  for  their 
own  benefit,  often  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  the  Unled  States'  balance  of  payments  and 
of  the  business  Interests  of  our  companies. 
Our  international  companies  know  only  too 
well  about  foreign  governments'  activities  in 
matters  affecting  their  vital  business  Inter- 
ests. There  is  no  comparable  U.S.  Govern- 
ment intervention  In  their  behalf. 

It  Is  necessary  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
economic  principles  which,  along  with  for- 
eign relations  considerations,  have  Influ- 
enced American  trade  policy  so  strongly.  No 
major  change  In  trade  policy  can  be  effec- 
tive without  the  strong  support  of  the  na- 
tion's economists.  Now  may  be  just  the  op- 
portune mome.it  for  this  Influential  group 
to  broaden  Its  view  to  recognize  the  practical 
problems  confronting  the  U.S.  In  world 
trade  today.  It  may  be  that  one  result  of  the 
monetary  crisis  will  be  a  receptivity  both 
here  and  abroad  to  new  proposals  to  save 
America's  trade  position  at  long  last. 

THE     bureaucracy's     BIAS     ON     INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

Because  of  my  background,  your  staff  asked 
that  I  comment  on  the  functioning  of  "The 
Bureaucracy." 

Foreign  trade  and  economic  matters  prob- 
ably Involve  more  government  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, and  commissions  than  any  other  pol- 
icy area  In  government.  State,  Treasury, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Agriculture,  Justice,  the 
Special  Trade  Representative,  CIA,  USIA,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  many  others  take 
positions  on  the  Important  trade  issues.  The 
number  of  problems  that  come  before  the 
Interagency  working  committees  or  are  han- 
dled within  the  individual  agencies  is  sim- 
ply Incredible.  Never  in  business  did  I  en- 
counter the  number  or  variety  of  problems 
that  people  In  the  trade  field  In  government 
must  handle.  With  every  Industry  and  every 
country  a  possible  candidate  for  some  prob- 
lem on  any  given  day,  one  can  appreciate  the 
complex  and  heavy  workload  carried  by  agen- 
cy personnel. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  by  the  knowledge, 
thoroughness  and  dedication  of  the  people 
I  worked  with,  both  in  Commerce  and  In 
other  agencies.  But  I  was  disappointed  by  the 
inefficiency  of  the  decision  process  and  the 
Inflexibility  of  agency  positions.  Of  greatest 
concern  was  the  "built-in  bias,"  In  nearly 
every  agency,  against  helping  U.S.  business 
if  any  sort  of  action  against  foreign  compe- 
tition might  be  needed. 

I  win  try  to  give  you  an  example  of  what 
I  mean.  I  want  to  describe  briefly  an  almost 
unbelievable  case  of  uncertainty,  delay,  and 
a  "built-in  bias"  against  assisting  U.S.  busi- 
ness. It  Is  a  stlll-actlve  matter  that  shows 
how  lacking  In  responsiveness  our  govern- 
ment agencies  are,  even  today. 

This  is  the  application  of  the  Miniature 
and  Precision  Ball  Bearing  Industry  for  Im- 
port Relief  under  the  National  Security  Pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Miniature  precision  ball  bearings  are  required 
In  thousands  of  critical  products  ranging 
from  spEu:e  and  medical  science  to  the  most 
advanced  weaponry.  The  techniques  for  mak- 
ing these  tiny  bearings  were  a  United  States 


exclusive  until  a  few  years  ago.  Now  there 
are  only  two  companies  left  in  this  country 
that  are  able  to  make  these  essential  devices. 
These  are  the  finest,  most  precise  mechani- 
cal parts  in  use  today. 

The  date  of  this  application  is  January  31, 
1969.  The  decision  from  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  (ruling  against  the  In- 
dustry) was  Issued  on  May  5.  1971,  over  27 
months  after  the  original  filing!  It  is  of 
Interest  that  since  this  provision  (Section 
232)  became  law,  there  has  been  only  one 
decision  In  favor  of  Import  relief — for  petro- 
leum— and  more  than  twenty-five  decisions 
against  relief.  Section  232  originated  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  back  in  1955, 
Your  Committee  has  time  and  again  asked 
that  it  be  made  operative,  but  the  bureau- 
cratic resistance  persists. 

Experienced  Commerce  staff  people  told  me 
that  this  was  the  best  National  Security  c?se 
they  had  ever  seen.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  after  some  months  of  delay,  the 
Defense  Department  as  well,  recommended 
that  Import  relief  be  granted.  The  Labor  De- 
partment attested  to  the  critical  skills  that 
would  disappear  If  our  two  sole  remaining 
producers  were  lost.  The  Defense  Department 
has  become  truly  alarmed  and  has  Issued 
orders  that  all  defense  procurement  of  these 
bearings  must  be  from  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 
It  Is  ironic,  however,  that  within  a  few  days 
after  Defense's  announcement  in  late  April, 
the  newspapers  carried  this  Item :  "New 
Hampshire  Ball  Bearings,  Inc.  announced 
today  that  It  Is  closing  its  Laconia,  New 
Hampshire,  plant  on  May  1.  Richard  Cher- 
win,  the  company's  president,  said  that  'The 
Defense  Department's  action  last  week  was 
a  constructive  step  but  it  was  too  little  and 
too  late.'  "  The  company  will  transfer  what 
business  it  has  left  to  its  remaining  facility. 
Unfortunately,  defense  business  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  Industry's  capability. 
It  is  not  possible  to  go  Into  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  case  here  today,  of  course!  But  In 
a  minute  or  two  you  can  get  a  feel  for  it  as 
a  clear-cut  example  of  Just  how  impossible 
It  Is  for  an  American  Industry  to  obtain  relief 
from  Import  competition,  despite  Congress' 
Intent. 

Both  of  these  companies  happ>en  to  be 
located  In  New  Hampshire.  There  are  other 
ball  bearing  manufacturers,  of  course,  but 
none  with  the  unique  capabilities  possessed 
by  these  two  companies.  Elach  successive  lay- 
off of  workers  has  caused  considerable  pub- 
lic concern.  Their  employment  Is  now  only 
half  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  Both  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  have  actively  sup- 
ported the  companies'  case  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  It  is  doubtful  that  there  would 
even  be  a  decision  yet  if  Congressman  James 
Cleveland  had  not  made  a  personal  crusade  of 
this  matter.  And  yet,  after  all  of  these 
months,  a  negative  decision  has  been  ren- 
dered, blaming  general  business  conditions 
rather  than  foreign  competitors.  Paradoxical- 
ly, existence  of  significant  Japanese  com- 
petition Is  acknowledged  in  the  rejection. 
Can  anyone  remotely  imagine  that  the  Jap- 
anese government  would  have  so  accom- 
modated one  of  our  industries  If  a  reverse 
situation  existed?  It  seems  obvious  that  your 
Committee  and  the  Congress  did  not  expect 
this  kind  of  decision  when  Section  232  was 
put  into  law.  That  this  and  so  many  other 
cases  have  been  decided  adversely  Indicates 
something  Is  seriously  wrong! 

This  is  just  one  example,  of  course.  Involv- 
ing only  a  few  million  dollars  and  several 
thousand  jobs.  The  National  Security  im- 
plications are  alarming  in  themselves.  But 
this  week  you  are  concentrating  on  much 
broader  economic  implications.  It  is  our 
major  Industries  that  must  concern  you  more 
than  smaller  cases  like  this.  However,  this 
case  does  show  that  our  current  attitudes 
are  wrong!  If  we  cannot  help  a  vital,  small 
U.S.  Industry  when  no  significant  foreign 
relations  or  economic  harm  could  result  to 


another  nation,  how  can  we  face  the  much 
bigger  problems?  We  must  change  our  at- 
titudes and  biases  from  hindering  American 
business  to  help  It  thrive  In  world  competi- 
tion! 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  attempted  to  make  two  principal 
points  today.  F^rst,  America's  world  trade 
position  is  a  critically  Important  matter,  far 
more  important  than  is  understood  by  the 
public.  And,  second,  the  United  States  trade 
position  Is  in  a  very  grave  condition. 

I  am  convinced  that  meaningful  steps  to 
improve  our  trade  position  would  make  a 
major  contribution  toward  relieving  unem- 
ployment— hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  are 
at  stake.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  an  improvement  In  the  U.S.  trade 
position  Is  essential.  Only  In  that  way  can  we 
effectively  restore  U.S.  balance  of  paj-ments 
stability  and  preserve  the  International  mon- 
etary system. 

It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  common 
platform  for  trade  policy  that  will  satisfy  all 
of  the  diverse  elements  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment. But  a  common  platform  must  be 
found,  and  the  futile  "free  trade"  vs.  "pro- 
tectionist" debate  stopped. 

The  Congress,  the  nation's  economists,  and 
the  bureaucracy  hold  the  keys  to  achieving  a 
new  direction  for  U.S.  trade  policy.  Business 
and  labor  must  change  too,  but  the  leader- 
ship can  only  come  from  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  and  your  fellow  committee 
members  are  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing 
the  international  trade  Issue  to  the  fore  at 
this  critical  time.  We  have  been  woefully 
slow  to  recogrilze  the  crisis  proportions  of 
the  nation's  world  competitive  problems. 
The  painful  job  of  converting  entrenched  at- 
titudes in  the  bureaucracy  and  forging  new 
legislation  In  the  Congress  must  be  accom- 
plished quickly.  There  is  stUl  time  to  pre- 
serve the  nation's  vital  industries  by  adopt- 
ing new  trade  policies  now.  At  stake  Is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
the  American  economy.  In  turn,  the  stability 
of  the  world's  economy  lies  in  the  balance  as 
well.  To  have  far  too  much  to  lose  to  permit 
our  actions  to  be  "Too  little,  too  late"! 


unusual  procedure  Involved.  Under  the  re- 
organization law,  a  reorganization  plan  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  President  goes  Into  effect 
unless  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  adopts 
a  resolution  disapproving  the  plan  within 
sixty  calendar  days  (with  additional  time 
allowed  for  formal  recesses) . 

If  a  Member  Is  In  favor  of  the  President's 
Plan,  he  should  vote  NO  on  the  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  Plan.  If  a  Member  is  opposed 
to  the  President's  Plan,  he  should  vote  AYE 
on  the  resolution. 

In  reporting  the  resolution,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  by  a  vote  of 
22-16,  recommended  that  the  President's 
Plan  be  allowed  to  go  Into  effect  and  that  the 
Members  vote  NO  on  the  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chet  Holifield, 

ChaxTman. 

PRANK  HORTON, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Legislation 
and  Military  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  411 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf 
of  Chairman  Holifield  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  myself, 
I  would  like  to  address  the  House  briefly 
with  regard  to  the  unique  procedure  we 
shall  be  following  tomorrow  when  the 
House  considers  House  Resolution  411,  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971. 

This  procedure  is  fully  explained  in  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  sent  out  over 
Chairman  Holifield's  and  my  signature 
today.  I  submit  a  copy  of  this  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  24.  1971. 

Dear  Colleacuk:  On  Tuesday,  May  2S, 
1971,  the  House  vrtll  vote  on  H.  Res.  411,  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1971.  Under  this 
Plan,  a  new  agency  named  ACTION  would 
be  established  to  administer  a  number  of 
volunteer  programs  now  located  in  several 
different  Eigencles.  The  pro  and  con  argu- 
ments are  thoroughly  discussed  In  the  Com- 
mittee Report  (House  Report  92-222). 

Since  this  will  be  the  first  time  In  the  92nd 
Congress  that  the  House  will  consider  a  res- 
olution to  disapprove  a  Presidential  reorga- 
nization plan,  we  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 


PROBLEMS  OF  RAISING  MONEY  TO 
SUPPORT  PARTY  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND  PAY  COST  OF  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGNS 

I  Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  problems  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment has  always  been  how  best  to 
raise  the  money  to  support  party  organi- 
zations and  pay  the  cost  of  election  cam- 
paigns. Today,  this  problem  because  of 
spiraUng  costs  is  more  acute  than  ever. 

Many  thoughtful  citizens  are  con- 
cerned over  the  magnitude  of  the  sums 
involved — to  pay  for  time  on  television 
and  radio  stations,  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers,  billboards,  campaign  liter- 
ature, political  rallies,  and  all  other 
means  by  which  our  two  major  parties 
present  their  candidates  and  platforms 
to  the  electorate. 

The  late  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
Republican  statesman,  wrote  of  this 
problem : 

The  objective  of  all  of  us  Is  to  preserve  our 
two-party  system  and  to  strengthen  It.  The 
continuing  struggle  between  the  two  parties 
enables  our  people  to  know  both  sides  of 
every  Issue.  That  each  party,  through  Its 
candidates,  may  present  Its  program,  large 
sums  of  money  are  required  to  finance  tele- 
vision programs,  radio  programs,  for  litera- 
ture, for  culvertlsing,  for  maintaining  head- 
quarters and  staffs,  and  for  all  the  various 
media  through  which  debate  is  conducted 
and  the  people  obtain  the  facts  to  make  their 
decision. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  should  come  from  private  sources, . . . 
It  is  for  us  to  find  ways  and  means  ...  to 
encourage  all  the  people  to  contribute  to 
the  party  and  to  the  candidates  of  their 
choice. 

Senator  Dirksen  went  on  to  cite  the 
United  Republican  Fund  as  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  success  in  enrolling  large 
numbers  of  voters  as  dues-paying  mem- 
bers— an  idea  which  originated  with  the 
fund  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  other 
Republican  Party  organizations  and  by 
the  Democrats  as  well. 

This  year  the  United  Republican  Fund 
of  Illinois  will  mark  its  37th  year  of 
service  as  the  official  money-raising  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  Party  in 
our  State. 
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During  these  36  years  the  fund  has 
raised  more  than  $26  million  for  the  sup- 
port of  party  organizations,  at  the  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  levels.  The  fund 
has  been  an  innovator.  It  has  developed 
effective  means  of  political  fundraising 
that  have  been  widely  copied,  both 
within  our  party  and  among  the  Demo- 
crats. 

It  was  the  United  Republican  Fund  of 
Illinois  which  originated  the  $100-a- 
plate  dinner  as  an  effective  means  of 
raising  money  and  rallying  support  for 
the  party.  Another  distinguished  Re- 
publican Senator  and  party  leader,  Bob 
Taft,  of  Ohio,  addressed  that  first  $100- 
a-plate  dinner  in  Chicago.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  his  son.  Bob  Taft,  Jr.,  now  in 
his  turn  representing  Ohio  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  addressed  this  year's  $100-a- 
plate  Lincoln  Day  event  in  Chicago — 20 
years  after  his  father  sf>oke  to  the  first 
such  affair. 

The  United  Republican  Fund  of  Illi- 
nois has  been  fortunate  in  the  caliber 
of  men  who  have  volunteered  to  serve 
as  its  presidents — among  them,  in  more 
recent  years,  Edward  L.  Ryerson, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  James  C.  Worthy, 
and  Fred  M.  Gillies. 

Now,  with  William  Harrison  Petridge 
as  president,  the  fund  Ls  well  launched 
on  a  program  to  collect  $2  million  in 
contributions  for  the  support  of  party 
organizations  through  the  crucial  1972 
elections. 

In  our  two-party  system  by  which  op- 
posing policies  are  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple the  role  of  Republican  Party  is  in- 
deed an  essential  one  vuider  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  form  of  government. 
The  responsibility  of  the  United  Repub- 
lican Fund  of  Illinois  is  to  raise  money 
needed  to  keep  the  party  strong. 


"AFTER  PING-PONG,  WHAT?" 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me,  as  one  Member  particularly 
interested  In  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  Basin, 
that  the  recent  series  of  comments  fol- 
lowing the  important  break  in  the  Chi- 
nese curtain  has  raised  as  many  doubts 
as  hopes  and  posed  more  problems  than 
promise  at  this  point  in  time.  I  am  im- 
pressed that  the  invitation  to  the  ping 
pong  participants  opened  a  new  period 
in  terms  of  our  relationship  with  China. 
I  am  also  aware  that  it  provides  a  new 
dimension  for  interpretation  of  the  so- 
called  Nixon  policy  in  the  Pacific. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  U.S. 
posture  not  be  either  misread  nor 
misdirected  following  the  incidents  of 
the  recent  past.  Let  me  clarify  my  mean- 
ing. As  one  who  has  kept  rather  close 
contact  with  our  allies  in  the  Pacific,  I 
am  verj'  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  these  countries  really  feels  that  they 
have  a  comfortable  and  solid  imder- 
standing  of  what  the  Nixon  policy  really 
means.  Given  that  premise,  it  can  be 
assumed  and  can  be  demonstrated  that 
everything  that  is  said  and  done  pres- 
ently   by    the    leadership    of    America 


strikes  with  a  most  important  impact 
on  these  countries  where  they  are  still 
trying  to  discover  what  the  new  articula- 
tion of  policy  really  means.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  think  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  as  to  who  is  speaking  and  what 
is  being  said  and  understand  the  sen- 
sitivities of  our  allies  and  their  present 
problem  of  determining  precisely  what 
the  new  posture  in  Asia  for  America  will 
become. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  matter  of  the 
so-called  new  China  policy  and  poten- 
tial. It  would  appear  to  me  that  as  our 
pronouncements  and  our  proposals  pose 
the  possibility  that  the  United  States  is 
proceeding  along  a  path  of  improved 
relationships  with  China,  we  may 
promulgate  a  rash  of  activities  on  behalf 
of  our  friends  in  the  Pacific  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
these  may  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  out 
ahead  of  us  in  terms  of  improved  rela- 
tions or  new  involvements.  Certainly 
anyone  looking  at  the  recent  occurrences 
out  of  the  Philippines,  Canada,  Japan, 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  to  name  a  few,  would 
have  to  read  out  that  where  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  walk  a  block,  they  may 
be  prepared  to  run  a  mile.  This  kind  of 
reaction,  I  would  warn  you,  could  very 
well  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  power 
which  is  important  in  the  making  of 
the  future. 

So,  out  of  these  observations,  I  con- 
clude that,  first,  the  United  States  should 
very  early  and  through  the  right  person, 
make  a  constructive  statement  indicating 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  stay 
as  a  power  in  the  Pacific.  But.  more  than 
that,  that  our  actions  and  our  activities 
are  geared  more  to  shift  the  confronta- 
tion from  the  arena  of  violent  and  mili- 
tary confrontations  to  those  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  fields.  Then,  we 
should  take  some  steps  to  demonstrate 
the  meaning  of  this  ixjsition. 

The  second  area  where  I  think  we  need 
some  very  thoughtful  enunciations  is  in 
regards  to  the  whole  trade  posture  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States  or 
any  other  component  in  the  free  world. 
This  understanding  should  commence 
with  a  candid  assessment  of  the  Chinese 
economic  and  trade  picture.  First  of  all, 
China  must  be  seen  at  the  present  mo- 
ment as  something  other  than  a  consum- 
er's society.  Its  present  capacity  for  in- 
ternational trade  is  slightly  over  $4  bil- 
lion. Furthermore,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  control  over  both  the  expan- 
sion and  application  of  this  $4  billion 
in  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  one  single 
agency.  Anyone  who  now  looks  at  the 
Chinese  market  in  terms  of  600  million 
Chinese  has  got  to  be  either  uninformed 
or  immensely  naive.  What  must  be  an- 
ticipated and  expected  and  is  clearly 
predictable  is  that  Chinese  trade  will  be 
a  political  weapon  for  the  present  Com- 
munist leaders;  and  it  will  be  used  to 
benefit  the  political  posture  of  those 
leaders,  not  to  enhance  the  living  stand- 
ards or  affect  the  consuming  patterns  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  what  can  be  expected.  If  the 
Chinese  have  a  capability  of  absorbing 
400,000  tons  of  wheat,  then  they  will 
take  that  capabUitv  to  Canada  and  in- 
dicate that  for  political  concessions  and 
for  what  will  turn  out  to  be  either  an 


economic  balance  or  preferably  a  sur- 
plus, the  Chinese  will  make  that  market 
available  to  Canada.  If  the  Canadians  go 
willingly  along,  then  the  next  year  the 
Chinese  will  take  the  same  market  po- 
tential to  Australia  and  try  to  make  an 
entirely  new  deal  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  Australians.  This  pattern  of  using 
the  market  condition  in  China  as  a  lever 
for  Chinese  international  politics  is  just 
as  surely  the  future  of  Chinese  action  as 
is  the  fact  that  the  sun  will  come  up  in 
the  morning.  Japanese,  the  Americans, 
or  anyone  else  who  sees  anytime  in  the 
near  future  a  level  of  consumer  oriented 
market  with  diversified  buyers  is  headed 
for  deep  disillusionment. 

So,  I  suggest  that  although  we  should 
definitely  and  certainly  move  our  con- 
frontation into  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural area,  we  must  exercise  the  caution 
and  the  concern  that  is  dictated  by  the 
Communist  Chinese  mentality  and 
methodology  in  these  fields.  Unless  we 
have  this  kind  of  thinking  and  prepara- 
tion in  our  policies,  then  many  things 
may  go  awry  and  will  require  substantial 
effort  to  make  straight. 

So,  what  I  conclude  finally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that,  after  ping-pong,  we  may 
very  well,  and  I  think  hopefully  will, 
move  into  an  arena  of  confrontation 
more  economic  and  cultural  than  mili- 
tary and  violent,  even  though  these  lat- 
ter two  will  not  go  away.  But  we  will  have 
all  the  trouble  in  these  two  new  arenas 
that  we  had  in  those  areas  of  confronta- 
tion we  have  been  used  to  over  the  last 
20  years.  And,  if  we  show  our  friends  in 
the  Pacific  that  we  know  and  under- 
stand this,  they  are  going  to  be  greatly 
comforted  and  will  be  far  more  able  to 
understand  the  emergence  of  our  new 
policy  and  posture. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  attached  article  which 
appeared  in  today's  Washington  Post. 
It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  above 
thesis  has  the  agreement  of  the  confer- 
ence of  Asian  experts. 

The  article  follows: 
hsiA  ExPKRTS  Urge  U.S.  To  Clarift  Policy 

Warrenton,  Va.,  May  23. — Asia  scholars 
and  diplomats  called  today  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  partlculsirly  be- 
cause of  what  they  see  as  growing  Isolation- 
ism In  the  United  States. 

Some  180  scholars,  government  represent- 
atives and  labor  and  business  specialists  on 
Asia  attended  a  three-day  conference  on 
Asia's  prospects  for  peace,  development  and 
security  In  the  1970s. 

Attention  was  focused  on  the  new  balance 
of  power  developing  In  Asia  as  a  result  of  the 
reduced  U.S.  military  presence  on  the  main- 
land and  the  withdrawal  of  British  forces 
east  of  Suez. 

In  a  concluding  statement,  the  scholars 
said  the  question  now  Is  how  to  evaluate 
U.S.  commitments  for  defense  and  security 
In  an  Asian  situation  where  China,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Japan  all  serve  as  power 
centers. 

A  second  major  Impact  on  the  region  Is 
the  spectacular  rise  of  Japan  to  world  eco- 
nomic power. 

Prof.  Richard  L.  Walker  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  who  presided  at  the  con- 
ference, called  for  Asian  countries  to  be- 
come aware  that  their  future  depends  on 
relnvolvement  with  the  West,  not  with  dis- 
engagement. He  listed  among  other  prob- 
lems the  encouragement  to  guerrilla  violence 
from  Peking. 
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ADMINISTRATION  FLAUNTS  WILL 
OP  CONGRESS— REFUSES  TO  IM- 
PLEMENT RYAN  MITCHELL-LAMA 
AMENDMENT  TO  1970  HOUSING 
ACT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  and  familiar  expression — where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Unfortimately, 
the  current  relationship  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  seems  not  to  abide 
by  that  modus  operandi.  The  Congress 
appropriates  funds.  The  administration 
refuses  to  release  $12  biUion  of  these 
moneys.  The  Congress  passes  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act, 
Public  Law  91-695,  authorizing  $10  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  administra- 
tion refuses  to  request  any  funding  for 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  new,  and 
extremely  important,  law. 

A  Uke  fate  has  befallen  section  118  of 
the  1970  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  which  incorporates  my  bill  in 
the  91st  Congress— H.R.  49 — making 
State  and  locally  financed  limited  profit 
housing  projects  constructed  prior  to 
1969  eligible  for  section  236  rental  assist- 
ance subsidies. 

Section  118  builds  on  a  previous  bill  of 
mine  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  That  bill  made  State  and  locally 
financed  limited  profit  housing  projects 
eligible  for  section  236  interest  subsidies. 
Probably  the  best  known  of  the  programs 
thereby  made  eligible  are  the  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City  Mitchell-Lama 
programs. 

The  first  bill  of  mine,  incorporated  in 
the  1968  Act,  was  limited  to  projects  con- 
structed or  rehabiUtated  following  the 
enactment  of  the  act.  Consequently,  my 
endeavors  following  its  becoming  law 
were  directed  at  expanding  coverage  to 
include  projects  built  prior  to  the  1968 
act's  becoming  public  law.  We  succeeded 
in  achieving  this  end  with  the  incorpora- 
tion of  my  bill  in  the  91st  Congress  into 
the  1970  act. 

The  result  of  the  1970  legislation, 
combined  with  that  of  the  1968  legisla- 
tion, is  that  Mitchell-Lamas  can  receive 
Federal  subsidies  to  help  meet  the  in- 
terest payments  on  the  mortages  cover- 
ing the  projects.  These  subsidies  may 
cover  the  difference  between  the  interest 
being  paid,  and  the  expenditures 
which  would  be  made  were  the  interest 
rate  1  percent.  This  sounds  complicated, 
but  when  translated  into  terms  of  rental 
costs,  this  subsidy's  importance  becomes 
crystal  clear. 

The  rule  of  thiunb  is  that  each  per- 
centage point  of  interest  being  paid  on 
a  mortgage  translates  into  $4.50  per 
room  per  month  in  rental  or  carrying 
charges.  Thus,  if  a  Mitchell-Lama  proj- 
ect Is  covered  by  a  mortgage  whose  in- 
terest rate  Is  7  percent,  and  the  section 
236  subsidy  is  used  to  bring  that  rate 
down,  in  effect,  to  1  percent,  the  renter 
of  a  four  room  apartment  can  experience 
a  rental  reduction  of  6  times  $4.50  times 
4,  or  $108.  Of  course,  because  of  soaring 
maintenance  expenses,  and  other  costs, 
the  renter,  or  cooperator,  may  not  ex- 


perience such  a  large  drop.  But  the  sub- 
sidy at  least  helps  him  to  hold  the  line 
against  increases,  the  increases  due  to 
maintenance  being  offset  by  the  subsidy 
for  the  interest  rate. 

In  New  York  City,  this  section  236 
subsidy  is  of  crucial  importance.  New 
Mitchell-Lama  buildings  are  now  com- 
ing in  with  rentals  and  carrying  charges 
of  as  high  as  $75  or  $80  per  room  per 
month.  Moderate  income  families  simply 
cannot  afford  these  massive  expendi- 
tures for  what  is  a  basic  necessity — shel- 
ter. That  is  why  the  section  236  subsidy 
is  so  important — it  can  significantly 
lower  these  costs. 

Older  Mitchell-Lamas  are  in  the  same 
straits.  Buildings  which  at  one  time  had 
reasonable  rentals  are  now  being  hit 
with  enormous  increases.  One  reason  for 
this  is  increased  maintenance  expenses. 
Taxes  also  account  for  the  rise.  And.  in 
addition,  buildings  which  have  to  go  into 
permanent  financing  have  to  pay  cur- 
rent high  interest  rates,  much  in  excess 
of  the  rates  being  paid  while  they  re- 
mained on  temporary  financing. 

Section  118  of  the  1970  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  is  aimed  at  pro- 
viding some  relief  for  projects  under 
temporary  financing,  by  mtiking  them 
eligible  for  section  236  subsidies. 

I  want  to  stress — also — that,  while 
I  have  spoken  particularly  of  the 
Mitchel-Lama  programs,  because  they 
are  the  programs  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  similar  programs  exist  in  sev- 
eral other  States,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Delaware, 
Michigan,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  West  Virginia. 

DesDite  the  manifest  need  for  imple- 
mentation of  section  118 — the  expression 
of  Congress  will — the  administration  re- 
fuses, in  fact,  to  implement  it.  By  letter 
of  May  10,  1971,  Assistant  Secretary- 
Commissioner  Eugene  A.  Gulledge.  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, has  informed  me: 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  Section  236 
funds  available,  we  feel  that  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  contract  authority  precludes  this  De- 
partment from  subsidising  existing  dwelling 
units  financed  under  State  and  local  pro- 
grams are  permitted  by  Section  118(a)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Assistant  Secretary-Commissioner  went 
on  to  add: 

If  additional  funds  are  made  available  to 
provide  for  Implementation  of  Section  118. 
we  will  be  pleased  to  reevaluate  our  position 
on  this  matter. 

Implementation  of  section  118  is  essen- 
tial, and  references  to  lack  of  funds  are 
totally  inadequate.  They  are  particularly 
inadequate  in  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's posture  regarding  funding  for  sec- 
tion 236.  The  1970  Housing  Act  provides 
an  additional  $25  million  of  contract  au- 
thority for  section  236  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  administration  refused  to  re- 
quest any  funding  for  that.  The  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $200  mil- 
lion; the  administration  has  only  re- 
quested $175  million. 

If  aU  that  stands  between  section  118 
of  the  1970  act  and  its  implementation 
is  lack  of  funds,  then  the  administration 
should  request  the  full  authorized  fimd- 
ing  for  section  236. 


The  administration  continues  to  flaunt 
the  will  of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  by 
clear  legislation.  So  long  as  it  does  so,  it 
flaunts  the  will  of  the  pec^le. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-Commissioner EMgene  A.  Gul- 
ledge's  letter  to  me  of  May  10,  informing 
me  of  the  administration's  refusal  to  im- 
plement section  118  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Devel(H>ment  Act  of  1970. 

Department  of  Hotjsikg  and 

Urban  Development, 
Federal  Housing  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  10,  1971. 
Hon.  William  F.  Ryan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ryan:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  of  March  19,  1971  concerning  the 
Implementation  of  Section  118  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Aot  of  1970. 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  Section  236 
funds  available,  we  feel  that  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  contract  authority  precludes  this  De- 
partment from  subsidizing  existing  dwelling 
units  financed  under  Stete  and  local  pro- 
grams as  permitted  by  Section  118(a)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Congress  has  recently  reaffirmed  the  na- 
tional goal  of  providing  a  decent  home  and 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Administration 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  decent,  safe  hous- 
ing. Priority,  therefore,  must  be  given  to  new 
or  substantially  rehabilitated  housing. 

If  additional  funds  are  made  available  to 
provide  for  implementation  of  Section  118, 
we  wUl  be  pleased  to  re-evaluate  our  posi- 
tion on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  A.  Gulledge, 
Assistant  Secretary-CommissioneT. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARROLL  W.  PARCHER 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
that  Carroll  W.  Parcher,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Glendale  News-Press,  Glen- 
dale,  CaUf.,  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
profession.  Affairs  are  being  held  in  his 
honor  in  the  district  during  this  week, 
and  I  particularly  wanted  to  express  my 
comments  in  the  Record. 

Ever  since  I  first  met  Carroll  back  in 
1948  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  43d 
assembly  district  to  the  California  legis- 
lature, he  has  been  100  percent  coopera- 
tive, fair,  and  honest  with  me,  and  of 
tremendous  assistance.  Of  course,  every- 
body does  not  always  agree  on  all  posi- 
tions another  person  takes.  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  his  positions  anymore 
than  he  has  agreed  with  me  on  all  of 
mine.  But  in  setting  forth  his  positions, 
his  reasoning  has  been  on  the  basis  of 
Americanism,  always  in  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  freedoms. 

He  has  been  completely  fair  with  me 
at  all  times.  Even  though  he  did  not  agree 
with  me,  he  never  tore  me  apart.  His 
position  was  explained  in  a  stralghtfor- 
wardvfair  and  cooperative  manner. 

Covering  the  span  of  a  half -century  of 
reporting,  Carroll  Parcher  has  led  a  busy 
and  active  life.  Many  honors  and  awards 
have  come  his  way  In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  career.  These  include  the 
Service  to  Mankind  Award  of  Sertoma 
International,     Certificate    of     Distin- 
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guished  Service  from  the  American  Le- 
gion, Lions  International  Achievement 
Award,  Liberty  Bell  Award  of  the  Glen- 
dale  Bar  Association,  Award  of  Merit — 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and 
the  Theta  Sigma  Psi  Printer's  Devil 
Award. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Press  Association  as  well  as  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  past  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation,  Inc.,  and  the  Verdugo  Club 
of  Glendale,  Calif.  Also,  he  is  a  past  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  California-Nevada 
District,  Kiwanis  International  His  ac- 
tivities include  being  a  director  of  the 
Southern  California  Visitors  Coimcil  and 
of  Copley  Press,  Inc.  He  has  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board,  Verdugo  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association,  Sunland-La 
Canada,  Calif. 

Membership  in  various  organizations 
includes  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  Glendale  Kiwanis  Club, 
Jonathan  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Ange- 
les Press  Club,  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  D.C.  as  well  as  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West  and  the  Verdugo 
Club. 

Carroll  Parcher  is  the  most  outstand- 
ing publisher  and  editor  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  during  my  entire 
political  career.  It  is  a  distinct  honor 
and  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
one  of  our  all-time  greats  in  the  journal- 
ism profession. 


MINING  ENGINEERING  GRADUATES 
LAUNCHED  INTO  "SNAKE  PIT  OF 
PUBLIC  CONTROVERSY" 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  does 
not  expect  the  director  of  an  old-line 
Federal  establishment  to  enter  the  fo- 
rensic lists  clad  with  the  armor  of  the 
now  generation.  Nevertheless,  that  is 
exactly  what  happened  on  May  20,  when 
the  Honorable  Elburt  F.  Osborn.  Director 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  ad- 
dressed the  1971  graduating  class  of  the 
New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Technology  at  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

Dr.  Osbom's  remarks  were  not.  thank- 
fully, from  the  traditional  mold  for  com- 
mencement speeches.  One  could  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  his  was  a  hard  line 
address.  For  example,  he  told  the  class — 

You.  at  least  most  of  you,  have  chosen 
careers  In  fields  related  to  mineral  resources. 
And  this  choice,  whether  you  know  It  or  not, 
Is  going  to  land  you  In  a  snake  pit  of  public 
controversy  over  some  of  the  most  monu- 
mental problems  to  bedevil  Americans  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  Director  was  obviously  referring 
to  the  tremendous,  complex,  and  often 
f  rxistrating  problems  associated  with  the 
use  of  oiu"  natursil  mineral  resources. 
Now  that  the  public  is  becoming  aroused 
over  environmental  problems.  Dr.  Os- 
bom's warning  about  the  future  came 
not  a  minute  too  soon.  It  is  a  surely  a 
truism  of  the  first  rank  that  if  any  of  the 


present  crises  surrounding  the  mining 
and/  or  use  of  minerals  are  to  be  solved, 
a  new  breed  of  mining  engineer  is 
needed:  the  training  of  such  an  engineer 
is  one  of  the  primariy  concerns  of  our 
society. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  all  too  few  of 
us  in  the  United  States  concerned  with 
the  long-range  future  of  the  academic 
disciplines  and  sciences  connected  with 
mineral  resources  engineering.  Dr.  Os- 
born cited  the  dismal  statistics  which 
show  a  crisis  proportion  decline  in  the 
number  of  schools  and  graduates  in  the 
mineral  sciences.  He  cited  the  brain  drain 
away  from  these  disciplines  and  I  can 
only  add  that  I  am  relieved  to  learn  that 
the  extent  of  the  national  problem  is 
felt  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Concern  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  sufficient  if  we  are  to  do 
something  about  the  problem  of  our  de- 
creasing brain  power  in  the  mineral  sci- 
ences. There  is,  however,  a  vehicle  upon 
which  the  Nation  could  ride  to  a  renewed 
preeminence  in  this  field.  I  refer  of  course 
to  my  bill,  H.R.  6788,  which  will  estab- 
lish mining  and  mineral  research  centers 
throughout  the  country.  The  bill's  spon- 
sors— Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McClure  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Dent  and  Mr. 
McDade  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Wyatt 
of  Oregon — are  convinced,  as  is  Dr.  Os- 
born, that  the  logical  way  to  prevent  a 
complete  and  irreversible  disaster  in 
mineral  sciences  education  is  to  attack 
the  problem  now.  Our  bill  will  accomplish 
this. 

The  need  for  a  strong,  progressive,  and 
environmentally  aware  U.S.  mineral  in- 
dustry is  obvious.  But  that  segment  of 
America's  economic  strength  cannot 
grow,  cannot  develop  new  techniques  of 
extraction  and  processing,  cannot  attract 
new  talent,  cannot  develop  methods  of 
environmental  protection  unless  there  is 
a  commitment  to  improvement.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  the  one 
place  where  such  a  commitment  can  be 
made. 

I  feel  confident  that  Dr.  Osborn  will 
support  the  concept  embodied  in  our  bill 
as  he  is  in  a  unique  position  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  appreciate  the 
seriousness  of  the  current  lag  in  minerals 
education. 

The  director  did  not  devote  all  of  his 
excellent  commencement  address  to  the 
subject  of  mining  education;  in  fact,  he 
succinctly  covered  the  total  field  of  prob- 
lems fficing  the  industry.  As  a  summary 
of  the  mining  mineral  situation  through- 
out the  coimtry  and  as  a  call  to  action 
to  improve  the  future  of  the  industry, 
his  speech  is  well  worth  reading.  I  have 
appended  his  address  to  my  remarks: 
Rem.\rks  of  Dr.  Elburt  F.  Osborn 

Being  here  today  Is  a  special  pleasure  for 
me.  I  am  an  academic  by  profession,  and  a 
bureaucraft  by  circumstance  only.  Leaving 
the  pressures  of  Washington  behind  for  the 
relative  serenity  of  the  academic  community 
Is  a  kind  of  holiday. 

Therefore,  It  Is  with  reluctance  that  I  find 
I  cannot  fully  play  the  role  assigned  to  me 
today.  As  a  commencement  speaker  I  feel 
I  should  be  programmed  to  utter  traditional 
phrases  and  sentiments  that  seem  In  no  way 
adequate  to  this  particular  occasion. 

For  example.  It  Is  customary  to  con- 
gratulate the  graduates  on  their  achievement. 


and  I  will:  congratulations.  It  Is  also  cus- 
tomary to  claim  that  the  graduates  are 
"setting  out  on  the  great  journey  of  life," 
and  so  you  tkre.  But  today — here  in  the  Spring 
of  1971 — there  is  an  exceedingly  important 
consideration  that  I  want  to  bring  before  you. 

You,  at  least  most  of  you,  have  chosen 
careers  in  fields  related  to  mineral  resources. 
And  this  choice,  whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
is  going  to  land  you  in  a  snake  pit  of  publixi 
controversy  over  some  of  the  mbet  monu- 
mental problems  to  bedevil  Americans  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

That  may  not  sound  much  like  the  careers 
you  had  in  mind  for  yourselves.  After  all, 
geology,  mining  engineering,  and  metallurgy 
are  sober,  respectable,  decidedly  unspiectac- 
ular  disciplines,  are  they  not?  If  you  wanted 
to  be  a  social  activist  you  wouldn't  have 
majored  In  geophysics,  right?  If  you  were  out 
seeking  conflict  and  controversy  you  wouldn't 
be  a  ceramic  engineer,  would  you? 

If  that's  how  you've  been  thinking  about 
your  future  careers,  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to 
have  to  disillusion  you.  You  are  heading  Into 
rough  waters — every  one  of  you.  For  very 
soon — It  is  already  beginning  to  happen — the 
disciplines  you  represent  will  be  getting  far 
more  than  their  traditional  share  of  public 
attention  .  .  .  and  public  opinion. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  single  reason  for  your 
rapidly  Increasing  visibility  is  the  issue  of 
environmental  quality.  As  a  people,  we  have 
only  recently  discovered  how  shamefully  our 
environment  has  been  degraded  in  America. 
Recovering  from  the  first  shock  of  dismay, 
people  all  over  the  country  are  now  starting 
to  look  for  the  underlying  ciu.ses  of  this 
abuse.  And  the  truth  is  beginning  to  dawn: 
most  of  .'Vmerica's  environmental  problems 
are  related.  In  one  way  or  another,  to  the 
productloji  and  use  of  minerals  and  fuels.  I 
spoke  earlier  of  the  "pressures  of  Washing- 
ton:" this  growing  public  concern  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  them.  There  is  also  a  grow- 
ing public  awareness  that  the  people  who 
must  be  relied  on  to  turn  the  environmental 
situation  around  are  the  people  who  control 
the  way  fuels  are  produced  and  used,  those 
who  decide  how  metals  and  minerals  are 
to  be  won  and  refined.  In  short,  the  public  Is 
zeroing  in  on  your  profession,  even  before 
you  have  had  a  chance  to  practice  it. 

Air  pollution — stemming  mainly  from  our 
expanding  use  of  fuels — Is  a  prime  target 
of  public  antipathy.  Water  pollution  is  an- 
other. Municipal  sewage-treatment  plants 
and  detergent  manufacturers  get  their  share 
of  the  blame,  but  responsibility  for  polluting 
thousands  of  lakes  and  streams  with  acid 
drainage,  silt,  and  tailings  Is  laid  on  the 
doorstep  of  deficient  mining  and  mineral- 
processing  technology.  And  you  know  which 
generation  of  specialists  will  be  expected  to 
mend  the  shortcomings:  yours. 

Surface  mining  Is  one  of  the  most  emo- 
tion-laden Issues  before  the  public  today, 
and  the  implications  that  Issue  holds  for 
our  mineral  technology  are  truly  challeng- 
ing. Over  3,000  square  miles  of  the  country 
already  needs  repairing  because  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  surface  mining.  Almost  every 
State  In  the  Union  bears  some  of  Its  scars. 
Each  year,  more  mine  operators  are  finding 
out  that  it  is  harder  and  harder  to  start 
breaking  the  topsoil  without  generating  bit- 
ter   opposition   on   environmental   grounds. 

The  public  has  already  demonstrated  Its 
willingness.  In  more  than  a  score  of  mining 
States,  to  regulate  surface  mining  activities. 
Now  It  seems  increasingly  willing  to  banish 
strip  mines  totally.  If  that's  what  It  takes  to 
protect  the  land.  Total  abolition  may  be 
Impractical,  all  right.  But  who  is  going  to 
come  up  with  a  practical  alternative  to  sur- 
face mining,  or  practical  ways  to  do  right  by 
the  environment.  If  not  your  profession?  No 
one  else  has  the  technical  ability. 

The  public  Is  also  on  the  verge  of  Identify- 
ing the  mineral  industry  as  the  biggest  single 
culprit  In  the  solid  waste  explosion.  Because 
of   technology's   limitations,   better   than   a 
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bUUon  tons  of  mineral  wastes  a  year  goes 
conspicuoiisly  on  display — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Mill  tailings,  Blag,  processing  plant 
wastes,  culm  banks  ...  all  of  these  of- 
fenses and  more  that  can't  be  hidden.  The 
public  Is  saying  it  won't  tolerate  this  any- 
more, and  we'd  better  believe  them. 

Even  Just  plain  trash — Incinerator  residue, 
Junk  cars,  fly  ash,  and  urban  refuse — has  be- 
come a  problem  that  only  an  advanced  min- 
erals technology  seems  capable  of  dealing 
with.  Only  the  metallurgists,  the  ceramics 
engineers,  the  mining  engineers,  and  the 
mineral  economists  are  professionally  and 
technologically  equipped  to  make  a  dent  in 
the  problem.  Yet.  today,  tonnage  and  vol- 
ume of  solid  wastes  are  swelling  faster  than 
new  technological  approaches  for  handling 
them  can  be  tested. 

Finally,  subsurface  waste  disposal,  despite 
all  its  promising  possibilities.  Is  surrounded 
with  many  unknowns  ...  so  many,  In  fact, 
that  it  has  become  the  subject  of  dramatic 
speculation  as  to  possibly  calamitous  envi- 
ronmental side-effects — everything  from 
water  pollution  to  earthquakes.  Such  spec- 
ulation alone  could  destroy  Its  promise. 
Clearly,  it  Is  up  to  the  geophyslclsts,  geo- 
chemlsts,  and  petroleum  engineers  to  re- 
place the  unknowns  with  facts  ...  to  combat 
speculation  with  information.  Nobody  else  Is 
in  a  position  to  make  such  an  evaluation. 

All  these  tasks  may  be  unconventional 
enough,  for  the  traditional  minerals  engi- 
neer or  scientist.  No  matter.  They  must  be 
accomplished  anyway.  If  you  chose  your 
professions  on  the  basis  of  what  they  used  to 
be  like,  ten  or  even  five  years  ago,  you  are 
in  for  a  surprise.  But  the  environmental 
problems  aren't  the  only  ones  that  will  rev- 
olutionize your  disciplines.  Even  if  it  were 
pcssible  to  disregard  environmental  consid- 
erations— as  a  majority  of  your  colleagues  of 
a  generation  ago  did — vou  will  still  be 
pressed  beyond  the  traditional  limits  of  your 
di.«-cipline.3  to  satisfy  America's  soaring  re- 
quirements for  minerals. 

"Well,  now."  you  say,  "that  sounds  more 
like  it.  That's  what  we  were  trained  for — 
supplying  minerals."  But  It  Isn't  going  to  be 
that  easy.  Let's  face  it — up  to  now  America 
has  been  blessed  with  a  relative  abundance 
of  mineral  resources.  Conventional  mineral 
technology  was  the  response  to  that  abun- 
dance. But  conventional  technology  Just 
can't  hack  It  anymore. 

Look  at  the  trends.  The  best  deposits  are 
mostly  used  up.  New  high-grade  deposits- 
assuming  there  are  any — will  be  harder  to 
find,  harder  to  get  to.  The  lower-grade  de- 
posits you  turn  to  out  of  necessity  wlU  be 
harder  to  process,  more  expensive  to  work 
with.  Abundance  Is  coming  to  an  end.  And 
simultaneously,  our  minerals-hungry  society 
Is  making  plans  for  an  even  more  affluent  to- 
morrow, as  if  our  resources  were  inexhausti- 
ble. 

The  year  2000  no  doubt  sounds  to  you  like 
some  time  far  in  the  future  and  perhaps  of 
not  much  direct  concern  to  you.  The  con- 
trary Is  the  case.  You  wlU  then  be  In  your 
fifties,  and  In  the  age  group  managing  the 
country's  Institutions,  and  responsible  for 
solving  its  problems. 

In  the  year  2000.  annual  copper  demand  Is 
projected  to  more  than  triple  the  demand  of 
Just  two  years  ago.  Projected  world  demand 
for  copper  between  1969  and  the  beginning 
of  the  21st  century  amounts  to  375  million 
tons  of  the  red  metal.  Meeting  this  demand 
would  require  the  discovery  In  the  next  30 
years  of  300  new  copper  deposits,  each  of  a 
size  and  grade  now  considered  median.  One 
deposit  like  this  Is  now  under  development 
In  Arizona.  The  ore  averages  less  than  0.4 
percent  copper,  so  only  the  presence  of  mo- 
lybdenum makes  It  commercially  attractive. 
Ask  any  geologist  what  he  thinks  of  the 
chances  for  finding  10  new  copper  deposits 
like  that  one  every  year  from  now  on  Into 
the  2l8t  century,  and  dont  be  surprised 
when  he  laughs  at  you.  But  that's  the  situa- 


tion, and  It  is  much  the  same  for  other  min- 
erals we  now  consider  conventional. 

For  iron,  the  Increase  In  annual  demand  by 
2000,  compared  with  1969,  forecast  at  SO  per- 
cent. For  potash,  It's  300  p)ercent;  sulfur,  over 
300  percent;  aluminum,  over  700  percent. 

The  truth  Is  that  America's  capability  to 
consume  materials  Is  growing  much  faster 
than  Its  ability  to  supply  them  .  .  .  with  to- 
day's technology. 

It's  the  same  story  for  energy.  Annual  de- 
mand In  the  United  States  Is  expected  to 
double  by  1985  and  triple  by  the  turn  of  the 
centtiry.  Yet — except  for  coal — fuels  are  get- 
ting hard  to  find.  We  are  using  up  domestic 
oU  and  gas  reserves  faster  than  we  can  re- 
place them;  each  year  the  reserves-to-pro- 
ductlon  ratios  get  a  little  lower.  Nuclear 
power  development  Is  behind  schedule;  the 
"breeder"  reactor  that  will  make  available 
additional  energy  resources  is  still  on  the 
drawing  boards.  Coal,  our  most  plentiful 
energy  resource.  Is  Increasingly  being  kept 
out  of  powerplants  and  furnaces  because  Its 
sulfur  content  conflicts  with  clean  air  regu- 
lations. 

These  prodigious  problems — a  damaged  en- 
vironment, impending  mineral  shortages — 
are  your  problems.  In  taking  your  degrees 
you  are  staking  a  claim  to  them.  They  can  be 
solved  only  by  scientists  and  engineers  ori- 
ented toward  mineral  resource  technology. 
And  that  fact  brings  us  to  another  problem, 
one  that  will  make  the  other  two  much 
harder  to  solve:  the  growing  shortage  of 
mineral  scientists  and  engineers. 

The  Nation's  system  for  educating  engi- 
neers and  scientists  In  mineral  resource  dis- 
ciplines is  dangerously  weak.  The  system 
that  ought  to  be  gearing  up  for  tomorrow's 
challenges  is  breaking  down  ...  all  over 
the  country.  Nationwide,  the  mineral-re- 
source disciplines  have  failed  to  attract  the 
number  of  students  and  the  financial  re- 
sources needed  to  sustain  vigorous,  high- 
quality  academic  programs.  Many  institu- 
tions have  greatly  reduced  their  programs  in 
mineral  science  and  technology,  or  even  elim- 
inated them.  Mining  engineering  depart- 
ments, for  example,  have  been  dropped  in  re- 
cent years  at  Lafayette,  Lehigh,  Pittsburgh, 
Ohio  State,  Illinois,  Washington,  Minnesota, 
Kentucky,  and  the  University  of  California. 

Because  of  the  severe  brain-drain  away 
from  mineral-resource  disciplines,  your  work 
to  meet  the  country's  ever-growing  material 
and  energy  demands,  in  the  context  of  the 
new  environmental  ethic.  Is  going  to  be  hand- 
icapped. 

The  situation  regarding  skilled  manpower 
is  Just  as  bleak,  but  for  different  reasons — 
health  and  safety.  The  unacceptably  high  in- 
jury and  fatality  rates  In  the  mining  Indus- 
try today  cannot  help  but  keep  men  away 
from  jobs  In  the  mining  industry.  Until  the 
toll  of  death  and  injury  in  mining  Jobs  is 
radically  cut,  the  industry  will  be  unable  to 
attract  the  employees  It  needs.  And  that 
could  conceivably  limit  the  country's  access 
to  Its  minerals  and  fuels. 

Now,  you've  been  thoroughly  warned — and 
perhaps  intimidated — about  the  situation 
you've  gotten  yourselves  into,  through  no 
fault  of  your  own,  by  successfully  completing 
the  requirements  for  your  degrees.  I  owe  it 
to  you  to  Identify,  as  well  as  1  can,  the  best 
way  out  of  the  mess.  Very  well.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  today's  approaches  to  these  problems 
are  proving  bankrupt.  I'm  speaking  mainly  of 
conventional  technology,  but  also  of  the  phil- 
osophic base  on  which  that  technology  rests. 
What  we  need,  from  the  bottom  up,  Is  In- 
novation. 

Up  to  now,  the  Innovators  In  technology 
have  been  found  mostly  among  the  mineral 
consumers — the  space-probe  buUders,  the 
computer  designers,  the  nuclear  power  ex- 
perts. The  scientists  and  engineers  respon- 
sible for  providing  minerals  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  content  to  extend  the  limits 
of  their  disciplines  in  an  orderly  and  delib- 
erate fashion.  But  those  were  the  good  old 


days.  Mineral  resource  technology,  wlilch  has 
not  changed  basically  In  a  century.  Is  next  In 
line  to  be  shaken  up  by  a  revolution. 

Time  and  circumstance  have  combined  to 
give  you  the  chance  to  lead  that  revolution. 
You  can  help  give  ub  the  mineral  resource 
systems  that  wUl  supply  all  of  society's  needs. 

The  "systems"  concept,  I  believe,  is  the  best 
example  of  the  kind  of  new  technology  that 
Is  needed  .  .  .  the  kind  that  your  generation 
of  professionals  is  going  to  have  to  create. 

The  success  of  the  systems  concept  has 
been  conspicuously  demonstrated  by  the  Na- 
tion's manned  spaceflight  program.  The  sys- 
tems approach  worked  because  it  viewed  the 
technology  not  merely  In  terms  of  what  it 
was,  but  in  terms  of  what  it  had  to  become. 

Using  the  systems  approach,  the  mining, 
processing,  and  use  of  minerals  would  be 
viewed  as  a  continuum,  in  which  each  opera- 
tion Is  Judged  in  part  by  its  effects  on  all  the 
others.  The  system's  gofil  wotild  be  to  produce 
desirable  quantities  of  low-cost  materials  or 
fuels,  while  minimizing  hazards  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  employees  as  well  as  to  the 
environment  at  large.  Every  operation  In  the 
system  would  be  designed  to  achieve  that 
goal.  For  example,  mining  methods  would  be 
selected  not  Just  to  maximize  productivity, 
but  to  minimize  mine  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards as  well.  By  contrast,  with  today's  "add- 
on" technologj-  many  hazards  are  actually 
caused  by  the  mining  methods  used,  and 
techniques  have  had  to  be  developed  and 
added  onto  the  operation  solely  to  cope  with 
problems  that  need  never  have  arisen. 

Likewise,  systems  technology  could  provide, 
as  Integral  parts  of  a  unified  whole,  methods 
for  eliminating  the  environmental  pollution 
problems  now  associated  with  production  and 
use  of  minerals,  from  acid  mine  drainage  to 
the  solid  w^astes  of  mines  and  municipalities. 

Research  toward  this  particular  goal  Is 
underway  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Mines,  where  mine- 
systems  research  actually  alms  at  reversing 
the  trend  toward  surface  operations  In  min- 
ing. In  another  field,  work  on  solid  waste 
has  yielded  promising  techniques  for  con- 
serving millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  needed 
mineral  materials,  by  recycling  Incinerator 
residues,  while  at  the  same  time  helping  to 
protect  the  environment  from  the  ecologi- 
cally destructive  practices  used  in  conven- 
tional solid  waste  disp>o6aI.  More  success  by 
the  Bureau,  and  by  the  other  public  and 
private  agencies  working  in  this  field,  could 
lead  to  the  evolution  of  a  recycling  "sub- 
system" that  will  serve  the  twin  gotils  of 
envirormiental  protection  and  mineral  sup- 
ply. 

In  Bureau  of  Mines  energy  research,  work 
Is  moving  ahead  toward  practical  ways  for 
converting  coal  to  man-made  natural  gas 
of  pipeline  quality.  Such  technologic  work 
Itself  represents  one  "systems"  approach  to 
solving  some  of  the  problems  Inherent  In 
the  ways  we  transport  and  use  coal.  Coal 
energy  is  easier  to  transport  to  markets,  and 
cleaner  to  burn,  as  a  gas.  Perhaps  we  have 
here  the  beginnings  of  a  total  energy  system, 
with  gas  conversion  plants  located  near  cotJ 
supplies,  and  tied  in  with  existing  gas  trans- 
mission and  distribution  lines. 

But  our  requirements  don't  begin  or  end 
with  the  development  of  systems  for  extract- 
ing, processing,  and  using  minerals.  We  also 
need  radically  new  and  better  ways  to  find 
them.  We  should  be  able  to  chart  our  min- 
eral resources  In  such  great  detail  that  It 
will  be  possible  to  compile  a  new  kind  of 
"whole  earth  catalog,"  one  representing  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  materials  In  our 
planet's  crust  ...  on  dry  land  and  In  the 
beds  of  the  oceans. 

To  supplement  a  superior  mineral  loca- 
tion technology,  far  better  demand-forecast- 
ing systems  are  needed.  For  greatest  flexi- 
bility and  value,  developers  of  such  systems 
may  find  they  have  to  depart  from  the  strict 
"commodities"  orientation  that  characterizes 
our  thinking  today.  Instead,  we  might  be- 
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come  "materials"  oriented.  For  exAmple,  as 
mjirkets  are  seen  developing  for  a  structural 
material  with  given  optical  and  chemical 
properties,  demand  could  be  gaged  In  terms 
of  materials  that  could  be  custom-made  to 
the  speclflcatlons — metals,  ceramics,  organic 
jwlymers,  composites,  or  whatever  will  serve. 
Under  such  a  system,  the  ability  to  draw  on 
the  greatest  range  of  candidate  materials 
would  represent  the  strongest  possible  ma- 
terial-resources position. 

Such  a  response  to  changing  social  goals  Is 
the  philosophic  basis  of  the  systems  approach 
to  mineral  exploration,  mineral  recovery,  and 
mineral  use.  Mineral  technologists  have  tra- 
dltionaUy  considered  themselves  isolated 
from  the  public's  view.  If  only  by  the  rela- 
tively obscure  nature  of  their  work.  But  now 
you  will  be  in  the  limelight,  and  you  must 
not  resent  it.  You  must  be  the  first  genera- 
tion of  mineral  experts  to  learn  to  communi- 
cate with  the  public,  and  to  accept  In  good 
faith  what  It  says.  Only  then  can  you  expect 
the  public  to  accept  your  professional  Judg- 
ments In  good  faith.  Today,  by  contrast,  we 
see  too  much  cynicism  and  suspicion  on  both 
sides. 

Ive  tried  to  sketch  a  picture  of  the  future 
I  see  for  you.  and  the  problems  you're  going 
to  be  met  with.  I  want  you  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  generation  isn't  sitting 
on  Its  hands,  leaving  the  whole  burden  to 
you.  There  is  limovation  in  the  mineral  in- 
dustry, although  not  enough.  The  Qovem- 
ment  is  doing  something  about  the  situation, 
although  few  would  deny  that  it  needs  to  do 
more. 

An  Important  step  In  the  direction  of  a 
coordinated  minerals  development  policy  was 
taken  by  the  91st  Congress  In  its  passage  of 
the  Administration-supported  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970.  Among  Its  pro- 
visions, this  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Inform  the  Congress  each  year,  as 
part  of  the  Secretary's  annual  report,  on  the 
state  of  the  domestic  minerals  and  fuels  in- 
dustries. Thus,  the  Act  sets  up  a  mandatory 
annual  review  of  all  mineral  sources  and 
forces  us  to  consider  them  all  in  conjunction 
with  one  another — as  a  unified  system. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  environment  in 
mining  areas  on  a  more  equitable  total  ap- 
proach basis,  the  Administration  has  in- 
troduced the  Mined  Area  Protection  Act  of 
1971  in  the  current  session  of  Congress.  The 
criteria  set  forth  In  this  proposed  legislation 
will  provide  for  cooperation  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  In  de- 
veloping environmental  regulations  for  both 
surface  and  underground  mining  operations. 
The  States  will  be  required  to  develop  mined 
area  protection  regulations  within  two  years. 
In  case  of  default  by  a  State  or  Inadequacy 
of  proposed  State  regulations,  Federal  regu- 
lations will  be  developed  for  that  particular 
State.  The  philosophy  of  this  propweed  legis- 
lation is  the  control  of  land,  air,  and  water 
resources  adjacenit  to  mining  operations; 
elimination  of  regxUatory  inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  States;  and  establishment  of 
equitable  mined  arpa  protection  regulations 
consistent  with  variations  In  topographic, 
geologic,  and  cUmaltlc  conditions.  A  key  pro- 
vision of  this  le^Iation  provides  for  re- 
search on  mlnd^rea  environmental  protec- 
tion techniques  and  for  training  programs  to 
develop  the  skills  required  in  this  important 
field  of  endeavor. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  recently  estab- 
lished an  Office  of  University  Relations,  and 
with  certain  research  funds  available  to  it. 
is  hopdng  to  be  an  Important  factor  in 
building  up  the  departments  of  mining  en- 
gineering and  related  fields  In  our  educa- 
tional Institutions. 

President  Nixon  has  focused  public  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  a  unified  and  systema- 
tic approach  to  all  of  our  natural  resources 
problems.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
of  this  year,  the  President  proposed  a  sweep- 
ing reorganization  of  the  entire  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Embod- 


ied In  his  proposal  la  the  concept  of  a 
United  States  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, which  would  consolidate  the  scat- 
tered responsibilities  for  managing  our  na- 
tural resources  Into  a  single  Cabinet-level 
Department.  Of  direct  importance  to  your 
profession  Is  the  grouping  of  all  respon- 
sibilities for  energy  and  mineral  resources 
within  the  proposed  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  The  plan  calls  for  Federal  energy 
and  mineral  resource  policy  to  be  fully  Inte- 
grated .  .  .  for  national  policy  to  be  devel- 
oped with  a  clear  view  of  Its  national  Im- 
plications. Broader  scope  and  greater  balance 
will  be  given  to  nationally  supported  research 
and  development  works  in  the  minerals  field 
—work  In  which  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
find  challenges  and  opportunities.  A  coherent 
Federal  mineral  resource  organization  will 
help  assure  more  effective  and  economic  use 
of  our  National  mineral  wealth.  Of  particu- 
lar importance  Is  the  Idea  of  a  team  effort, 
with  the  Federal  Government  undertaking  to 
share  some  of  the  costs  of  bringing  to  frui- 
tion some  of  the  Important,  high-cost  proj- 
ects aimed  at  enhancing  our  long-term 
mineral  supply  and  Improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  country's  mineral  utilization. 

These  are  beginning  steps.  The  machinery 
of  Government  has  the  ability  to  start  some 
of  them,  to  encourage  them,  to  pay  for  them, 
to  explain  them  to  the  public  whose  Interest 
it  Is  dedicated  to  serving.  But  the  Govern- 
ment alone  cannot  keep  them  going,  or  guar- 
antee that  they  will  succeed.  Nor  can  It 
Initiate  all  of  the  new  programs  that  will  be 
needed.  Power  of  this  kind  .  .  .  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  It  ...  Is  mostly 
In  the  hands  of  the  minerals  scientists, 
technologists,  and  educators  who  will  be 
practicing  their  profession  during  the  last 
decades  of  this  century.  This  is  the  group  you 
are  about  to  Join  .  .  .  you  and  a  few  score 
of  your  colleagues  taking  degrees  at  other 
campuses. 

You  have  succeeded  In  your  studies,  and 
are  about  to  enter  a  tough  and  challenging 
field.  The  future  will  demand  the  very  best 
that  you  have.  In  your  efforte  toward  suc- 
cess I  know  that  you  will  heed  that  chal- 
lenge. 

Good  luck. 


SUPPORT  FOR  AN  INCREASED 
\nNIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  BEGICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rate  and  to  make 
other  adjustments  in  low  wage  areas. 
This  is  the  same  bill  introduced  earlier 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent  I  who  has  shown  such  inspir- 
ing leadership  in  this  and  other  areas. 
I  am  pleased  that  those  who  rose  in 
immediate  support  of  this  bill  included 
both  the  Speaker  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentuck>'  (Mr.  Perkins^.  By  my 
action  today,  I  am  joining  a  number  of 
my  most  able  colleagues  in  stating  im- 
equivocably  that  it  is  time  that  we  took 
action  on  the  minimum  wage. 

This  bill  seeks  to  rai.se  the  minimum 
wage  gradually  over  a  period  of  2' 2 
years  to  $2  per  hour  for  agricultural 
workers,  and  to  $2  per  hour  for  nonagrl- 
cultural  and  public  employees  over  l',2 
years.  It  is  straight  forward  legislation 
which  must  be  enacted  without  delay. 

It  may  be  that  even  more  of  a  raise 
in  the  minimum  wage  is  necessary.  Five 
years  has  passed  since  the  minimum  wage 


was  raised  to  $1.60.  At  that  prevailing 
rate,  as  the  Speaker  has  pointed  out  on 
several  occasions,  a  man  who  is  working 
full  Ume  all  year  makes  only  $3,200.  This 
is  about  $50  under  the  presently  accepted 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  foui",  and  I 
do  not  believe  our  society  should  allow 
a  man  who  is  fully  employed  year  round 
to  remain  below  the  poverty  level  at  a 
time  when  we  should  be  reducing  the 
ranks  of  the  poor. 

At  $2  an  hour  minimum  wage,  the  same 
worker  will  make  $4,000  per  year,  a  figure 
which  by  the  slightest  of  margins  will 
enable  a  man  or  woman  to  raise  their 
family  above  the  poverty  level.  Once  this 
figure  is  reached,  there  will  be  no  time 
for  delay  in  going  even  further,  if  the 
experience  of  the  past  5  years  is  to  be 
considered.  During  the  5  years  since  the 
last  increase,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  fell  rapidly,  and  the  real  gains 
of  the  minimum  wage  increase  were  sub- 
stantially mitigated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  prepared  to  support 
this  bill,  and  perhaps  go  fur^er.  I  am 
also  prepared  to  support  inndVative  re- 
forms of  the  welfare  system.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing, however,  that  at  the  time  the  wel- 
fare system  is  reformed,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain to  protect  those  in  our  society  who 
are  fortimate  enough  to  find  work,  and 
capable  and  healthy  enough  to  keep  the 
job.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  who  origi- 
nated this  legislation,  and  offer  them  my 
support. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Slack  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  > ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  ^at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BocGst,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  , 
for  Monday,  May  24.  through  Thursday, 
May  27,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Roe  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  , 
for  Monday,  May  24,  through  Thursday, 
May  27,  on  accoimt  of  committee  official 
business. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  May  18  through 
May  27,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Monagan,  on  Wednesday,  May  26, 
for  60  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoup)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr.  Harvey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  EscH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McClory,  during  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brademas 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoup)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dttncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GuBE. 

Mr.  Scott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Begich  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  255.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
Lopez:  to  the  'Jommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie  Troy 
Jaynes,  Jr.,  and  Rosa  Elena  Jaynes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  441.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blandlna 
Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cristina 
Bangcawayan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alblna 
Luclo  Z.  Manlucu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slu-Kel- 
Fong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  708.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  Orleans,  Vt.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
DlStefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dlonislo 
Teng  Llbl  and  Dr.  Bernadette  Libl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luana 
Gaja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Lazarowltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 
Sin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1538.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1810.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Q.  McCarty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erma  P. 
Curry  and  Margaret  Hamilton;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1905.  An  act  to  clarify  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  Uie 
Speaker : 

H.R.  5765.  An  act  to  extend  for  6  months 
the  time  for  filing  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Goverrmient  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

H.J.  Res.  583.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  last  full  week  in  July  of  1971  as  "Na- 
tional Star  Route  Mall   Carriers  Week." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1399.  An  act  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  position  of 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 


Act  of  1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-98) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  57th  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  covering  calendar  year  1970, 
piu-suant  to  section  10  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  smiended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

756.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  set  of  the  public  laws 
enacted  by  the  10th  Guam  Legislature  In  Its 
1970  sessions,  pursuant  to  section  19  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

757.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of 
two  publications  entitled,  "World  Power 
Data.  1968."  and  "Steam-Electric  Plant  Con- 
struction Cost  and  Annual  Production  Ex- 
penses. 1969";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natxiralizatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Depwrtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  benefidartes  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  section  212(B)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

760.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  repyort  of  a 
building  project  survey  for  Odessa,  Tex., 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  on  May  5,  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  25. 1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Sp>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

754.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  covering  fiscal  year  1970.  piu-- 
suant  to  section  705(d)   of  the  Civil  Rights 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  8652.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  undertake  a  loan 
guarantee  and  Interest  assistance  program  to 
aid  unemployed  scientists,  technicians,  and 
engineers  in  the  conversion  from  defense  re- 
lated to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research, 
development,  and  engineering  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By   Mr.   ANDREWS  of  North   Dakota: 

H.R.  8653.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  State  of  North  DsJtota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEGICH: 

H.R.  8654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  that  act.  to  extend  its 
coverage,  to  establish  procedures  to  relieve 
domestic  industries  and  workers  Injured  by 
increased  imports  from  lOw-wage  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  H^ERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ABENDS)    (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8655.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
S?rvlces. 

H.R.  8656.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  37  and  38. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  promotion  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
In  a  missing  stattis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  8657.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  to  pro- 
vide that  service  in  the  Women's  Army  AtixU- 
tarv  Corps  shall  be  considered  active  duty 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By    Mr.    BURTON     (for    himself.    Mr. 
AspiNALL.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.  Mr. 
HosMEE,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Tay- 
LOB.   Mr.   Ryan,  Mr.   Stephens.   Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.   Foley,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mrs.   Mink,   Mr.   VicoRrro,   Mr.   Del- 
LENBACK,   Mr.   McClure.   Mr.   Ruppe. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr    Cordova,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  RoNCALio,   Mr.  B.adillo, 
Mr.  Becich,  and  Mr.  Terry  t  : 
H.R.  8658.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  unin- 
corporated territories  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  each  be  represented  In  Con- 
gress by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: to  the  Committee  en  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

B/Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R  8659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Slates  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  to  require  that  the  mall  label 
or  other  cover  of  any  publication  having  pe- 
riodical publication  mall  privileges,  when 
mailed  to  a  subscriber,  shall  bear  readily  In- 
telligible Information  regarding  the  name 
and  address  of  the  subscriber  and  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  current  subscription,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
H.R.  8660.  A  bill  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  exer -ise  of  congressional  and  execu- 
tive powers  over  the  use  of  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  In  military  hostilities. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsvlvania : 
H  R.  8661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent 
the  Imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibition 
on  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  strategic  and  critical  material  from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the  im- 
portation of  like  material  from  any  Com- 
munist country  is  not  prohibited  by  law:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee; 
H.R.  8662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  veteran?'  educ.itiona! 
assistance  payments  to  be  applied  to  the 
repayment  of  educational  loans  under  Fed- 
eral programs  entered  Into  by  veterans  be- 
fore commencing  active  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  8663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  licens- 
ing of  income  tax  return  preparers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS   (for  herself,  Mr, 
CoRMAN.   Mr.   Mosher.   Mr.   Reto   of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  8664.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Kluczynski.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Roush, 

Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Say- 

LOR,     Mr.     Koch,     Mr.     William    D. 

Ford.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Begich.  Mr. 

McDade.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Edwards 

of    California,    Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr. 

Vanik,   Mr.    Ryan,   Mr.    Flood,    Mr. 

Madden,     Mr.     Metcalfe,     and    Mr. 

Brademas)  : 

H.R.   8665.    A   bill   to   amend    the   Federal 

Water    Pollution    Control    Act    to    establish 

health    and   welfare   standards   which   must 

be  met  by  all  synthetic  detergents  and  to  ban 

from    detergents    all    phosphates   and    those 

synthetics  which  fall  to  meet  the  standards 

by  June  30.  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  HANNA : 
H.R.   8666.   A   bill   to   exempt   certain   user 
transactions    from    the    definition    of    "con- 
sumer reporting  agency":   to  the  Committee 
on  Bankhig  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  8667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  in  order  to 
exempt   private    aircraft   owners    from   pay- 
ment of  custonis  inspection  charges  at  border 


airports  in  certain  Instances:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  8668.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  limited 
Federal  Income  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions, to  limit  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions In  Federal  elections,  and  to  provide 
fcr  more  stringent  reporting  requirements 
in  such  elections;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  8669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  cost-of-living  allow- 
ances as  a  part  of  basic  pay  of  employees 
moving  from  prevailing  rate  pay  systems  to 
the  general  schedule  pay  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
H.R.  8670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  labels 
on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their  Ingredi- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mrs.    Hicks    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
McCoLLXSTEB,  Mr.  Runnels,  and  Mr. 
Skubitz)  ; 
H  R.  8671.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers   and    associations   of    producers   to 
negotiate    regarding    agricultural    products, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  ( for 
himself,   Mr.   Eckhardt,   Mr.   Mills. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  and  Mr.  Schwengel)  : 
H.R.  8672.  A  bill  to  establish  an  American 
Folklife   Foundation    within   the    Library   of 
Congress    to    develop,   promote,    and    Imple- 
ment a  broadly  conceived  national  policy  of 
support  for  American  folklife:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  UDALL : 
H.R.  8673.  A  bill   to  establish  a  national 
policy    and    program    with    respect    to    wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  8674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  WHITE; 
H.R.  8675.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engttge  In  a  feasibility 
Investigation  of  a  plan  to  rehabilitate  the 
distribution  system  of  the  Red  Bluff  project, 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  8676.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  Federal  Judges  from 
receiving  compensation  other  than  for  the 
performance  of  their  Judicial  duties,  except 
In  certain  instances,  and  to  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  information; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKii  : 
H.R.  8677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  assist  In  the  Improve- 
ment  and    operation    of    museums;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD . 
H.J.   Res.   661.   Joint   resolution   to   direct 
the    National    Railroad    Passenger    Corp.    to 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  expanding  the 
basic  national  rail  passenger  system  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Seiberlinc.  Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Andes- 
son  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Begich.  Mr.  Bergland, 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Den- 
holm,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
EiLBEKO.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 


Fclton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Oarmatz, 
Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   317.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of   the  Congress   with 
respect  to  the  proposed  "proportional  repa- 
triation" plan   for  obtaining  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  held  In  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hal- 
pern.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell.    Mr.     Morse.    Mr.    Nedzi,    Mr. 
Podell.  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Mr, 
Rangel,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr.   Rooney    of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr. 
Roy.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Van  Deeb- 
LiN.    Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.    Charles    H, 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  318.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  "proportional  repatria- 
tion" plan  for  obtaining  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  held  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

184.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  funding  for  the  upstream  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  program  of 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

185.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
withdrawal  of  military  personnel  from  Viet- 
nam;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

186.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  a  nonvot- 
ing delegate  in  Congress  from  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

187.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

188.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, commending  the  President  on 
his  handling  of  public  demonstrations;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

189  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  requesting  Congrees  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  Federal-State  revenue  sharing; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

190.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  designating 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center  as  the  site  for 
construction  of  the  space  shuttle;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

191.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  relative  to  the  Fed- 
eral highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

192.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  Federal 
assumption  of  the  costs  of  welfare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 

H  R.  8678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isham  G, 
Jones;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  8679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  H. 
Davidson,  Vincent  W.  S.  Hee.  and  Kay  M. 
Mochlzuki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lloyd  M.  Bent- 
sen,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Texas. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  whose  presence  per- 
vades all  things  seen  and  unseen,  we 
thank  Thee  for  another  day  and  a  new- 
week  and  another  chance  to  serve  this 
troubled  world. 

As  we  bow  at  this  high  altar  of  na- 
tional life,  let  Thy  spirit  be  in  our  minds 
to  guide  our  thoughts  toward  Thy  truth. 

Let  Thy  spirit  be  in  our  hearts  to  warm 
them  with  compassion  and  love  for  our 
fellowman. 

Let  Thy  spirit  be  upon  our  lips  that 
they  may  give  utterance  to  whatsoever 
things  are  just  and  honest  and  pure. 

Let  Tliy  spirit  so  fill  our  lives  that  they 
may  be  luminous  with  divine  grace  and 
goodness. 

Grant  us  strength,  O  Lord,  to  go  about 
being  good  and  doing  good  for  the  Nation 
and  all  mankind. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  Light  of  the  world.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  May  24, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  apf)Olnt  Hon.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.,  a  Sen- 
ator  from   the  State   of  Texas,   to   perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ellender. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Friday,  May  21,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive   session,   the   Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Bentsen) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 


mitting sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  call  of  the  legislative  calendar,  under 
rule  VII  and  rule  Vin,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACTON    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  my  time,  imder  the  standing 
order,  I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Connecticut    (Mr.   Ribi- 

COFF I . 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
DODD  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  announce  the 
death  of  former  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  this 
morning  at  his  Old  Lyme,  Corm.,  home. 

Tom  Dodd  served  Connecticut  and  this 
Nation  well  during  a  difficult  period  in 
American  history.  He  spent  nearly  all  his 
working  life  in  public  service — as  FBI 
agent,  Connecticut  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  assistant 
to  the  U.S.  Attorneys  General  for  7  years, 
and  as  principal  prosecutor  at  the  Nu- 
remberg trials  on  Axis  criminality  before 
his  service  in  the  Congress.  During  his 
4  years  in  Congress  and  12  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Dodd  labored  hard 
and  long  for  issues  that  others  considered 
too  controversial. 

His  advocacy  of  gim  control  legislation 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  first  com- 
prehensive grm  control  law  passed  in 
1968. 

Likewise,  Tom  played  a  leading  role 


in  the  adoption  of  a  major  revision  in 
our  drug  laws  and  enactment  of  compre- 
hensive crime  control  legislation. 

I  am  profoimdly  saddened  by  the  pass- 
ing of  this  man  who  devoted  his  life  to 
public  service.  He  was  both  a  colleague 
and  a  friend.  I  extend  my  deep  sym- 
pathies to  his  devoted  wife,  Grace,  and 
to  his  fine  family. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  no  further  time  under  the 
standing  order. 

May  I  say  for  the  record,  parentheti- 
cally, that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  leadership  to  yield  to  other 
Senators  imder  the  standing  order,  but 
under  the  very  special  circumstances  that 
had  obtained  in  this  instance,  I  thought 
it  well  to  yield  to  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Coimecticut. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

Is  there  any  morning  business? 


THE  TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
PROJECT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
will  be  a  red-letter  day  for  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  Nation  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  visit  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  officially  to  commemorate  and 
signal  the  long-awaited  start  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  There  is 
probably  no  other  waterway  project  in 
the  United  States  that  has  so  much  ap- 
peal to  those  interested  in  the  economic 
strength  and  security  of  our  Nation  as 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project. 

This  mighty  waterway  has  been  the  ob- 
jective of  farsighted  men  for  more  than 
a  century.  From  a  look  at  a  map,  one  is 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  from  the 
point  where  the  Tennessee  River  turns 
north,  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers  together  form  an  almost  direct 
line  between  the  port  of  MobUe  and  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.,  where  the  Tennessee  joins 
the  Ohio  River.  It  is  as  if  providence  had 
preordained  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  rivers. 

For  decades,  however,  a  manmade 
link,  consisting  of  a  canal  and  locks  to 
enable  boats  and  barges  to  pass  over  the 
strip  of  high  ground  which  separates  the 
Tennessee  River  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Tombigbee  River  was  considered  by 
the  Army  Engineers  as  economically 
unsound.  It  was  not  until  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  built  the  Pickwick 
Landing  Dam,  which  raised  the  water 
level  in  the  Tennessee  River  by  55  feet, 
that  the  Army  Engineers  determined 
that  the  benefits  to  shippers  and  receiv- 
ers on  the  two  river  systems  and  the 
benefits  to  industry,  business,  and  agri- 
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culture  in  the  regions  would  exceed  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  waterway  link  to 
connect  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers. 

The  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Teimessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1946,  but  the  first  construction  funds, 
in  the  amount  of  $1  million,  were  not 
appropriated  until  last  year.  The  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  earmarks 
$6  million  in  construction  funds  for 
the  Tennessee- Tombigbee  Waterway  and 
these  moneys  will  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  channel  and  lock  near 
Gainesville  in  Sumter  County,  Ala. 

When  the  Termessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway is  completed,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  benefits  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  will  be  incalculable.  This 
waterway  will  tie  together  in  one  pro- 
tected inland  waterway  system  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio,  the 
Illinois,  the  Monongahela,  the  Allegeny, 
the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the 
Tombigbee,  the  Warrior,  the  Alabama- 
Coosa,  and  the  Chattahoochie-Apalachi- 
cola-Flint  Rivers.  AU  will  be  connected 
by  the  Intracoastal  Canal  with  such 
great  gulf  ports  as  MobUe,  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  and  other  port  cities  along 
the  gulf  coast  from  Texas  to  Florida.  All 
wiU  be  tied  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Barge  trains  descending  south  to  such 
cities  as  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  carry- 
ing the  products  of  midwestem  farms 
and  such  midwestem  cities  as  Miime- 
apolis.  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Kansas  City,  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  swift  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Such  barge  trains  may,  along  with 
other  ascending  traffic,  return  with  the 
products  of  southern  farms,  forests, 
mines,  factories,  and  oil  fields,  via  the 
slack  water  route  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway. 

The  new  route  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tance between  Mobile,  Birmingham,  and 
other  points  on  the  Warrior-Tomblgbee 
system  to  the  Tennessee  River  and  the 
entire  midwestem  waterway  empire  by 
from  800  to  1,000  miles.  Shorter  hauls 
and  the  avoidance  by  ascending  trafHc 
of  the  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi 
River  can  cut  the  cost  of  transportation 
up  to  75  percent.  This  means  that  pro- 
ducers, shippers,  and  consumers  will  en- 
Joy  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  savings 
from  lowered  transportation  costs. 

From  the  foregoing,  Mr.  President,  we 
see  that  construction  of  the  Termessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  will  play  a  vital  role 
in  the  continued  economic  growth  of  our 
Nation.  Areas  now  denied  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  water  transportation  will  enter 
a  new  day  of  industrialization.  New  busi- 
nesses and  industries  will  be  established 
and  existing  ones  will  be  expanded.  A 
more  favorable  balance  between  indus- 
try and  agriculture  will  be  achieved.  Such 
a  balance  means  new  and  better  mar- 
kets for  the  farmers'  products,  more  and 
better  jobs  for  our  men  and  women,  and 
a  stronger,  better,  and  more  prosperous 
economic  life  for  all  our  people. 

In  view  of   the  extreme  importance 


of  this  project  to  the  greater  prosperity 
of  Alabama  and  her  people  and  to  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  I  feel  that  it 
is  my  place  to  be  in  Mobile  tomorrow 
when  President  Nixon  gives  the  ofBcial 
green  light  to  construction  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

LE.^VE     OF     ABSENCE 

I  tiiercfore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  given  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Senate  on  Tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MILITARY    SELECTIVE    SERVICX    ACT ANNOUNCE- 
MENT  OP   POSITION   ON   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  I  will  not  be  in  the  Senate  when  there 
will  be  two  important  votes  on  amend- 
ments tomorrow,  I  should  like  to  state 
the  position  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  with  respect  to  these  amend- 
ments. 

On  the  amendment  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son ) .  with  reference  to  no  draftees  being 
in  Vietnam  after  December  31,  1971, 
amendment  No.  105  to  H.R.  6531,  if  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  were  pres- 
ent on  tomorrow,  his  vote  would  be  cast 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  with  respect  to 
there  being  no  bonuses  for  reenlistments, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  he 
were  present,  would  cast  his  vote  in  the 
negative  on  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  A  NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr  President,  public 
discussion  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  is  in- 
creasing. Recent  evidence  suggests  that 
technolog>'  may  have  now  progressed  to 
a  point  where  tests  of  even  small  nuclear 
devices  can  be  detected  from  outside  the 
borders  of  nations  which  might  conduct 
such  tests. 

This  evidence  deserves  the  closest  scru- 
tiny. For  if  this  last  roadblock  to  a  cheat- 
proof  test  ban  treaty  has  been  overcome, 
we  should  move  in  that  direction.  Both 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  and  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  treaty  declared  a 
total  test  ban  to  be  an  ultimate  goal.  The 
nonnuclear  nations  of  the  world  need 
positive  assurance  that  the  arms  race  is 
being  brought  under  control.  Even  the 
nuclear  powers  should  welcome  a  chance 
to  halt  the  momentum  toward  more 
deadly  weapons. 

Recently  Henry  R.  Myers,  a  physicist 
who  used  to  work  in  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  analyzing 
the  evidence  and  weighing  the  arguments 
for  and  against  such  a  total  test  ban. 

I  commend  this  well-reasoned  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From   the  Washington  Post.  May   16,   19711 

Will  a  Test  Ban  Work? 

(By  Henry  R.  Myers) 

Treaties  to  Umlt  nuclear  weapons  tests 
have  been  a  matter  of  widespread  Interest 
since  the  mid-1950s.  The  history  Is  replete 
with  unbelievably  turgid  International  ne- 
gotiations, conferences  of  scientific  experts, 
acrimonious  domestic  debates,  changes  in 
position  by  one  party  or  the  other,  a  three- 
year  Informal  moratorium  on  testing  sud- 
denly terminated  by  a  series  of  Russian  tests 
In  the  atmosphere,  breakthroughs  in  the 
technology  enabling  detection  of  clandestine 
tests,  supposed  breakthroughs  In  the  tech- 
nology of  conducting  clandestine  tests,  sin- 
cere proposals  and  some  which  were  not  so 
sincere,  a  treaty  banning  all  but  underground 
tests,  suscusatlons  of  minor  violations  of  that 
treaty,  and — most  recently — talk  of  extend- 
ing the  limited  treaty  to  cover  underground 
tests. 

Test  ban  advocates  have  variously  argued 
that  a  treaty  would  be  a  major  step  In  ter- 
minating the  strategic  arms  race,  that  It 
would  bring  an  end  to  the  production  of 
radioactive  fallout,  that  It  would  make  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  less  likely, 
and  that  It  would  tend  to  Increase  barriers 
against  the  use  of  nuclear  weapwns  in  warfare. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  little  dis- 
cussion of  either  the  absolute  importsuice  of 
any  of  these  objectives  or  of  their  relative  sig- 
nificance. Those  who  opposed  a  test  ban 
tended  to  believe  that  a  treaty  would  address 
the  symptoms  rather  than  the  disease,  and 
that  whatever  eulvantages  there  might  be 
were  outweighed  by  disadvantages  stemming 
from  restrictions  placed  upon  U.S.  weapons 
development  activities  and  the  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  Soviet  cheating. 

WEAKER   CASES 

The  arguments  on  either  side  are  not  aa 
convincing  as  they  once  were.  Fallout  Is  no 
longer  a  gut  Issue.  So  many  tests  have  been 
conducted  and  nuclear  weapons  technology 
IS  so  advanced  that  the  proponents  of  a 
complete  ban  find  It  much  more  difficult  to 
make  the  case  that  such  a  treaty  wo\ild  have 
a  substantial  Inhibiting  effect  on  the  arms 
race.  Likewise,  treaty  opponents  are  more 
hard  put  to  demonstrate  why  the  deterrent 
value  of  American  forces  depends  In  any  sig- 
nificant ways  on  the  continuation  of  nuclear 
testing.  Finally,  advances  in  the  ability  to 
detect  violations  have  diminished  the 
strength  of  antitreaty  argiunents  based  on 
fears  of  what  the  Soviets  might  achieve 
through  clandestine  testing. 

Yet  the  Issue  retains  great  symbolic  Im- 
por:A!ice.  The  failure  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  complete  baa  on  testing  Is  Interpreted  by 
:u)n-nuclear  nations  as  a  sign  of  the  nuclear 
powers  being  strongly  against  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  but  not  very  esiger  to 
take  steps  which  would  limit  their  own 
weapons  development  activities. 

The  test  ban  debate  in  the  Uiilted  States 
has  always  given  great  emphasis  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Russians  could  get  away 
with  cheating,  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  how  such  cheating  could  be  trans- 
lated into  a  significant  strategic  advantage. 

KENNEDY'S   FIRST  STEP 

At  the  negotiating  table,  American  pro- 
posals for  procedures  to  ensure  against  clan- 
destine tests — specifically  on-site  Inspec- 
tions— had  always  been  objected  to  by  the 
Russians  on  grounds  that  they  were  not 
needed  and  were  really  a  cover  for  espionage. 
Since  atmosphere  tests  could  be  Identified 
without  on-slre  inspections,  a  treaty  which 
did  not  Include  prohibitions  on  underground 
tests  had  been  considered  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing entanglement  over  the  Inspection  issue. 
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This  Is  what  President  Kennedy  had  In 
mind  in  his  American  University  speech  on 
June  30,  1963,  when  he  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  conduct  "no  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere  so  long  as  other 
states  do  not  do  so."  It  was.  In  effect,  a  pro- 
posal to  reach  agreement  on  a  limited  test 
ban  treaty.  On  July  2,  Premier  Khrushchev 
accepted  the  proposal  in  principle.  Within 
months  the  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
ratified. 

The  stimulus  to  arrive  at  this  agreement 
had  grown  out  of  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  of 
1962.  The  treaty  was  considered  not  only  a 
step  away  from  the  brink — it  was  also  looked 
upon  as  a  measure  to  curb  radioactive  fallout 
which  was  a  source  of  Increasing  alarm. 

The  preamble  to  the  limits  treaty  con- 
tained a  commitment  to  continue  negotia- 
tions toward  a  ban  on  underground  tests.  A 
slmUar  commitment  was  made  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Treaty  on  Non-ProUferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  which  went  Into  effect  In 
March,  1970. 

NO    VISIBLE    GAINS 

Whatever  Its  political  value.  It  Is  debata- 
ble whether  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
has  had  the  effect  of  Impeding  the  arms 
race,  in  order  to  secure  endorsement  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  Implement  a  program 
of  safeguards  which  Included  "the  conduct 
of  comprehensive,  aggressive,  and  continu- 
ing underground  nuclear  test  programs  de- 
signed to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  Improve 
our  weapons  In  all  areas  of  significance  to 
our  military  posture  for  the  future."  This 
was  to  counter  the  Chiefs'  concerns  that  the 
treaty  might  presage  a  "euphoria  In  the  West 
which  will  eventually  reduce  our  vigilance 
and  wllUng^ness  of  our  country  and  of  our 
allies  to  expend  continued  effort  on  our  col- 
lective security." 

The  result  of  these  safeguards  has  been 
what  many  feel  Is  a  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment effort  that  Is  Indistinguishable  In 
scope — If  not  even  larger — from  that  which 
had  been  applied  prior  to  the  treaty. 

Since  1963  there  has  been  Uttle  serious 
discussion  of  extending  the  treaty  to  Include 
underground  tests.  The  Soviets  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  on-site  Inspections 
are  not  needed;  the  United  States  asserts  the 
contrary.  The  verification  Issue  thus  has  be- 
come a  convenient  pretext  for  not  arriving 
at  an  agreement. 

But  the  plausibility  of  the  pretext  has 
dwindled.  On  April  11,  The  Washington  Post 
reported  substantive  advances  In  the  ability 
to  determine  whether  a  treaty  was  being  ob- 
served. This  report  was  apparently  based  en 
the  proceedings  of  a  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Advance  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.. 
in  the  summer  of  1970.  The  conference  had 
been  convened  to  discuss  techniques  for 
distinguishing  between  earthquakes  and  ex- 
plosions based  on  differences  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  waves  generated  by  the  two  types 
of  event. 

Both  earthquakes  and  explosions  are  the 
source  of  waves  which  move  through  the 
earth  and  along  Its  surface.  Providing  they 
are  of  sufficient  size,  these  earth  waves  can 
be  detected  by  sensitive  Instruments  far  from 
the  site  of  the  event. 

Once  waves  are  detected,  it  Is  possible  to 
analyze  certain  features  of  the  data  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  where  the  event  oc- 
curred and  whether  It  was  an  earthquake  or 
an  explosion. 

Earthquake  size  is  specified  by  Its  magni- 
tude. The  very  largest  earthquakes  have  a 
magnitude  of  approximately  8.5.  The  San 
Francisco  earthquake  of  1906  was  about  8.3 
and  the  recent  Southern  California  earth- 
quake had  a  magnitude  of  about  6.5.  Present 
techniques  make  it  possible  to  detect  earth- 
quakes of  magnitude  of  4.0  or  somewhat  loss 
at  distances  of  thousands  of  mller  from  t^e 
source  of  the  event. 


The  size  of  the  seismic  wave  produced 
by  a  nuclear  explosion  (and  hence  Its  mag- 
nitude equivalent)  Is  determined  by  the  type 
of  material  in  which  the  nuclear  explosion 
occurs.  Detonations  in  hard  rock  will  pro- 
duce a  relatively  larger  seismic  wave  than 
would  the  same  explosion  In  dry  alluvium, 
a  type  of  sand-like  substance  found  In  some 
deserts.  An  explosion  of  one  or  two  kllotons 
(a  kUoton  Is  equivalent  to  1,000  tons  of 
TNT)  win  produce  approximately  the  same 
size  seismic  waves  which  pass  through  the 
earth's  Interior  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
magnitude  4.0  earthquake.  If  the  detonation 
is  in  dry  desert  alluvium  a  20-klloton  explo- 
sion would  be  required  to  produce  seismic 
waves  of  a  size  comparable  to  those  from  a 
magnitude  4.0  earthquake.  (TWenty  kllotons 
Is  about  the  size  of  the  weapons  detonated 
over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.) 

At  the  present  time  both  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  appear  to  be  conducting 
tests  with  yields  more  than  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  smallest  test  which  might 
be  detected.  The  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  explosion  yield  and  seismic  magni- 
tude Is  such  that  a  million-ton  yield  is  typi- 
cally equivalent  to  a  seismic  magnitude  of 
about  6.5  to  7.0. 

The  crucial  question  then  concerns  the 
size  of  explosions  which  can  be  reliably  de- 
tected and  what  the  likelihood  Is  that,  once 
detected,  they  can  be  Identified  as  such. 

Since  1963  the  ablUty  to  detect  events  has 
improved  to  the  point  where  with  Instru- 
ments located  outside  Russia  there  would  be 
a  very  high  probablUty  of  detecting  most 
Russian  explosions  or  earthquakes  with  mag- 
nitude In  excess  of  4.0.  In  addition,  identi- 
fication techniques  have  been  much  further 
developed. 

The  Identification  method  that  has  turned 
out  to  be  particularly  valuable  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  earthquakes  produce  relatively 
larger  surface  waves  than  do  explosions.  The 
discussants  at  the  Woods  Hole  meeting  con- 
sidered data  which  showed  that  the  method 
was  very  useful  down  to  magnitude  4.0  or 
lees,  while  heretofore  It  had  been  demon- 
strated to  wcn'k  only  as  low  ae  magnitude 
4.75.  The  data  also  showed  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  detect  and  analyze  the  surface 
waves  from  earthquakes  of  magnitude  4.0. 

The  meaning  of  this  was  that  It  would  be 
technically  and  economically  feasible  to  set 
up  a  network  of  Instruments  outside  Russia 
which  would  make  possible  the  Identification 
of  the  great  majority  and  perhaps  virtually 
all  Russian  ecu'thquakes  of  magnitude  4.0 
or  greater.  In  1961  It  had  been  believed  that 
the  number  of  unidentifiable  events  above 
4.0  would  have  been  about  500  per  year.  In 
1963  It  was  estimated  that  this  number 
would  have  been  75  or  more  In  the  opinion 
of  some  experts,  ^plication  of  the  new  tech- 
niques would  now  reduce  the  number  to  25. 
Others  estimated  that  It  would  be  10  or  less. 
By  combining  other  available  Information 
with  the  selsmologlcal  data,  the  number  of 
questionable  events  of  this  size  might  be  re- 
duoed  almost  to  none. 

AN   ENDLESS   DEBATE 

Much  to  the  consternation  of  presidents, 
congressmen  and  scientists,  the  numbers  are 
bard  to  pin  down.  The  likelihood  of  signifi- 
cant violations  escaping  detection  depends 
i4>on  Individual  assessments  of  the  size, 
number  and  complexity  of  tests  required  for 
strategically  significant  advances.  Moreover, 
the  designation  of  a  specific  event  as  being 
of  suspicious  nature  involves  a  subjective 
evaluation  of  a  large  number  of  factors. 

Scientists  argue  that  relying  on  specific 
numbers  of  events  amounts  to  a  gross  over- 
simplification of  physical  reality.  Yet  the 
President  and  Congress  react  by  noting  tliat 
unless  they  have  the  numbers  they  are  un- 
able to  assess  the  risks.  The  result  has  been 
something  of  an  Impasse. 

Whatever  the  precise  numbers.  It  Is 
apparent  from  the  recent  reports  that  the 


possibilities  for  successful  clandestine  test- 
ing have  been  substantially  narrowed. 
Clandestine  experiments  would  have  to  be 
strictly  limited  In  number  and  In  size.  A  vio- 
lator who  attempted  substantial  evasions  on 
the  basis  that  his  test  would  be  assumed  to 
be  an  earthquake  would  have  a  high  likeli- 
hood of  creating  great  suspicion — suspicion 
that  could  cause  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 
If  a  party  to  the  treaty  wanted  to  go  on 
testing  with  assurance  that  he  would  have 
to  attempt  to  use  elaborate  and  expensive 
procedures  of  disputed  practicality  to  sup- 
press or  conceal  the  seismic  waves  generated 
by  the  explosion. 

A  violator  might  attempt  to  test  In  dry 
alluvium  at  yields  up  to  20  kUotons 
(equivalent  to  20,000  tons  of  TNT),  where 
the  probability  of  being  caught  Is  slight.  But 
suitable  dry  alluvium  Is  rare,  and  some 
scientists  doubt  that  It  exists  In  the  Soviet 
Union  In  sufficient  depth  for  tests  of  more 
than  a  very  few  kllotons  yield. 

A  violator  might  also  try  to  conceal 
nuclear  testing  by  setting  off  an  explosion 
on  the  heels  of  a  large  earthquake  so  that 
the  waves  would  be  mingled.  But  this  would 
involve  working  In  a  state  of  constant 
readiness  for  a  proper  earthquake. 

Another  widely  discussed  evasion  tech- 
nique would  be  to  use  very  large  spherical 
cavities  which  produce  greatly  reduced 
seismic  waves.  The  difficulty  with  this  Is  tha*^^ 
the  process  Is  very  costly  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  excavate  secretly  cavities  of  the 
size  required  for  explosions  with  any  sig- 
nificant yield. 

None  of  these  evasion  techniques  could 
be  a  source  of  selsmologlcal  evident  which 
could  be  the  basis  of  an  Inspection  request. 
Since  It  has  always  been  assumed  that  on- 
site  Inspections  would  be  triggered  only  upon 
the  presentation  of  "suspicious"  selsmologlcal 
data,  lnsp>ectlonB  have  never  been  considered 
of  significant  use  In  alleviating  suspicion 
of  clandestine  testing  in  cavities.  In  dry 
alluvlima  or  In  the  aftermath  of  large  earth- 
quakes. Implicit  In  the  United  States  test 
ban  positions  has  always  been  the  assumption 
that  risks  Inherent  In  the  possible  use  of  these 
techniques  were  minimal  and  acceptable. 

While  Improvements  In  the  verification 
technology  have  had  the  effect  of  pushing 
down  the  explosion  yield  at  which  a  violator 
could  evade  detection,  the  Pentagon  appar- 
ently continues  to  hold  the  position  that  on- 
site  Inspections  tu-e  necessary  in  comments 
critical  of  the  April  11  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle. It  was  stated  that  more  progress  had 
been  Inferred  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Woods  Hole  conference  than  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  facts;  that  all  detected  events 
could  not  be  Identified  as  earthquakes  or 
explosions  thart;  all  one-Jdloton  tests  could 
not  be  detected,  much  less  Identified;  that 
evasion  techniques  could  be  vised  to  con- 
ceal tests  and  hence  that  the  need  for  on-site 
Inspections  had  not  been  eliminated. 

The  Pentagon  statement  did  not  discuss 
the  present  situation  as  compared  with  that 
which  had  previously  existed — that  in  fact 
significant  progress  had  been  made.  It  seemed 
to  Imply  tiiat  as  long  as  there  were  uniden- 
tified seismic  events,  no  matter  how  smaU, 
there  would  t>e  a  need  for  inspections.  This 
reaction  apparently  derives  more  from  con- 
cern that  the  United  States  might  be  forced 
into  an  agreement  terminating  its  own  test- 
ing activities  than  from  concern  about  clan- 
destine testing  by  others.  The  near-denial 
that  anything  was  new  foUowed  a  long- 
established  pattern :  whenever  progress  in  the 
verification  technology  has  appeared  to 
emerge  from  one  corner,  it  would  be  played 
down  or  denied  by  voices  from  another. 

In  this  case  the  voices  suggest  that  the 
ability  to  conceal  tests  has  outstripped  the 
ability  to  Identify  them:  that  Indeed,  whe- 
ther or  not  there  were  on-site  Inspeotions 
there  could  be  Uttle  assurance  that  viola- 
tions were  not  being  carried  out;  and  there- 
fore that  there  was  simply  no  practical  way 
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of   obtaining   adequate    assurance   tbet  the 
treaty's  terms  were  being  observed. 

HOW    GREAT    A    RISK? 

Any  assessment  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  violaUons  should  consider  the  matter  In 
Its  overall  perspective.  The  most  Important 
question  Is  not  whether  the  Russians  might 
be  able  to  hide  some  number  of  nuclear  tests: 
it  Is  whether  such  tests  would  be  likely  to 
have  a  measurable  Impact  upon  the  strategic 
balance  and  whether  the  feared  development 
would  be  more  likely  to  occur  with  or  with- 
out a  treaty. 

Because  opponents  of  a  test  ban  continue 
to  emphasize  the  means  of  getting  away  with 
hidden  tests  rather  than  what  such  tests 
might  accomplish,  the  possibility  of  viola- 
tions assumes  a  much  more  ominous  air  than 
is  warranted.  To  many  people  It  seems  that  If 
the  Russians  felt  their  vital  Interests  re- 
quired nuclear  tests,  they  would  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  withdrawing  from  the  treaty  rather 
than  incurring  the  costs  of  clandestine  tests 
and  the  non-negUglble  risks  of  getting 
caught.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
way  of  demonstrating  the  absence  of  the 
most  devious  subterfuge. 

In  brief,  while  the  members  have  changed, 
the  situation  remains  qualitatively  the  same 

But  some  observers  believe  there  is  now 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  switch  the  argu- 
ment to  what  they  consider  a  broader  and 
more  proper  context:  the  question  of  whe- 
ther the  United  States  would  likely  be  better 
off  under  a  prolongation  of  the  present  sit- 
uation, or  under  the  agreement  on  a  com- 
plete ban  with  the  awareness  that  some  viola- 
tions might  be  undetected. 

The  political  significance  of  a  complete 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  far  exceeds 
whatever  direct  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
arms  race,  on  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war 
and  on  potential  destruction  should  war  oc- 
cur. In  view  of  the  enormous  destructive 
power  residing  in  many  thousands  of  de- 
ployed nuclear  w^eaporis,  and  because  the 
nuclear  weapons  technology  has  been  so 
highly  developed.  It  Is  unlikely  that  further 
Improvements  In  the  understanding  of  these 
weapons  will  affect  the  strategic  position  of 
one  superpower  vis-a-vls  that  of  the  other. 

Whatever  technical  progress  may  emerge 
from  nuclear  weapons  testing  is  of  the  sort 
which,  at  best,  might  save  money.  It  is  pos- 
sible, for  example,  that  a  missile  warhead 
with  a  certain  explosive  power  and  a  specified 
weight  could  be  developed  only  through  nu- 
clear testing.  If  tests  were  not  permitted, 
the  destructive  power  would  have  to  be 
packed  Into,  say.  three  missiles  Instead  of 
two,  thus  preventing  a  saving  in  the  cost 
of  producing  a  given  amount  of  damage. 
Similarly,  there  could  be  uncertainties  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  nuclear  explosions  upon 
certain  military  hardware  which  could  be 
resolved  only  by  subjecting  the  hardware  to 
the  effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion.  If  such  un- 
certainties could  not  be  eliminated  by  nu- 
clear tests,  it  would  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
them  through  the  more  costly  route  of  con- 
servative design. 

Some  say  it  is  Important  to  continue  nu- 
clear testing  because  of  surprises — either 
those  which  lead  to  something  new  or,  more 
likely,  those  which  Indicate  a  problem  where 
none  had  been  expected.  Others  argue  that 
testa  are  necessary  to  help  Insure  that  the 
Russians  don't  have  knowledge  that  we  don't 
have. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  demonstrate 
that  surprise  results  will  not  be  obtained. 
Nor  Is  It  possible  to  prove  that  the  Russians 
don't  know  things  of  which  we  are  unaware. 
But  in  a  world  filled  with  uncertainties  of 
all  kinds  and  with  nuclear  weapons  of  proven 
design,  there  Is  only  a  minimal  risk  of  catas- 
•frophe  springing  from  this  quarter.  For 
those  who  might  be  concerned  about  such 
matters.  Herbert  York,  formerly  the  Penta- 
gon's chief  scientist,  asserts  that  the  exceed- 
ingly rapid  technological  advances  of  recent 


decades  are  neither  typical  of  the  past  nor 
predictive  of  the  future. 

A   STANDOFF 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  associ- 
ated with  continuation  of  the  status  quo  or 
with  a  cessation  of  underground  tests  are 
equally  applicable  to  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  If  tests  continue,  whatever  the 
United  States  develops  is  likely  to  be  at  least 
partially  negated  by  what  the  Russians  do, 
and  vice-versa.  A  treaty  prohibiting  under- 
ground tests  would  limit  advances  In  nuclear 
weapons  technology  by  the  United  States  to 
what  can  be  achieved  In  the  laboratory.  On 
the  Russian  side,  progress  would  be  similarly 
constrained,  although  there  could  be  no  as- 
surance that  minor  additional  advances 
would  not  be  achieved  through  limited  clan- 
destine testing. 

Since  neither  a  continuation  of  under- 
ground tests  nor  their  cessation  Is  likely  to 
have  a  significant  impact  upon  the  strategic 
posture  of  the  superpowers,  whatever  ad- 
vantages there  might  be  in  a  cessation  of 
tests  He  in  the  political  domain. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  test  ban  has 
become  an  Important  symbol.  Failure  to  pro- 
hibit underground  tests  plays  Into  the  hands 
of  those  In  the  non-nuclear  nations  who  push 
for  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  forces:  It  tends 
to  reinforce  the  contention  that  the  rhetoric 
of  the  superpowers  Is  simply  not  matched  by 
action:  and  It  undermines  the  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  government,  which  has  claimed 
for  more  than  a  decade  that  unresolved  veri- 
fication problems  are  the  obstacle  to  a  ban 
on  undergrovmd  tests. 

On  the  other  hand,  attainment  of  a  treaty 
banning  imderground  tests,  i>artlcularly  in 
the  absence  of  progress  In  the  SALT  talks, 
would  be  a  sign  of  a  determination  to  control 
the  arms  race.  To  the  non-nuclear  countries 
It  would  be  a  demonstration  that  the  major 
nuclear  powers  would  accept  substantial  In- 
hibitions upon  their  own  activities — a  dem- 
onstration that  would  strengthen  arguments 
against  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  capabili- 
ties by  other  countries. 


HOPE  FOR  ALCOHOLICS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle published  recently  in  Postal  Life,  a 
magazine  for  postal  employees,  concerns 
an  alcoholism  program  that  has  been  in- 
stituted in  the  Postal  Department.  The 
program  has  shown  real  fine  spirit.  I  feel 
that  it  has  made  real  progress  in  the 
area  of  the  alcoholic  problems  of  some 
postal  employees,  something  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  subcommit- 
tee he  chairs  has  been  hoping  can  be 
developed  across  the  board  for  postal 
civil  service  employees, 

Mr.  Stan  Day,  really  the  pioneer  of 
the  effort  behind  the  program  in  the 
Postal  Department,  announced  that  in 
four  different  areas  they  have  had  a 
successful  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  copy 
of  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hope  for  Alcoholics 

Fulton  Caldwell  is  a  handsome  young  man 
of  34.  He's  well-dressed  In  the  latest  striped 
shirt,  sports  a  neat  beard  and  speaks  "virtth 
the  Intelligent  assurance  of  a  man  on  his 
way  up." 

Looking  at  him.  It's  hard  to  believe  that 
only  six  years  ago  Pulton  Caldwell  was  an 
alcoholic  who  for  more  than  12  years  lived 
by  and  for  the  bottle.  His  drinking  became 
a  progressively  greater  burden  to  his  fam- 


ily, to  his  fellow  clerks  In  the  Los  Angeles 
post  office  and  to  his  own  well-being.  Even- 
tually, he  lost  all 

Caldwell  was  more  fortunate  than  most 
alcoholics,  however.  He  was  guided  Into 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  with  the  help 
and  sympathy  of  recovered  alcoholics  he 
was  able  to  achieve  sobriety  and  a  new  start 
for  himself.  Today  he  works  in  the  Chicago 
post  oflQce  on  the  Postal  Service's  Program 
for  Alcoholic  Recovery  trying  to  reach  some 
of  the  estimated  37,500  postal  employeee  who 
are  gripped  by  the  tragedy  of  alcoholism. 

"You  can't  understand  what  It's  like  un- 
less you've  been  there  yourself,"  said  Cald- 
well, telling  his  story  with  obvious  convic- 
tion. "That's  why  AA  helped  me.  I  could 
believe  the  AA  people  because  they  knew 
what  I  was  going  through."  This  Idea  that 
only  a  recovered  alcoholic  can  understand  the 
torment  of  an  alcoholic,  and  that  alcoholism 
Is  a  complete  and  treatable  disease  Is  the 
basis  of  the  Program  for  Alcoholic  Reooa-ery 
(PAR)  now  operating  in  the  San  FVanclsoo, 
Chicago  and  Boston  Post  Office.  PAR  ooiuisel- 
ors,  all  of  whom  have  been  recovered  alco- 
holics for  at  least  three  years,  serve  as  per- 
sonal examples  of  problem  drinkers  who 
kicked  the  habit  and  acquaint  alcoholic 
employees  with  all  of  the  methods  available 
for  overcoming  their  problem. 

PAR  was  established  with  the  hop)e  that 
It  could  help  otherwise  competent  pKDstal 
employees  overcome  alcoholism  and  rem-iln 
on  the  Job  as  productive  workers. 

And  so  far,  this  hope  has  been  a  reality. 
In  San  FYanclsco,  the  post  office  PAR  office 
has  been  operative  for  26  months,  and  65 
alcoholics  are  "recovered" — which  means  by 
PAR  definition  they  have  rehabilitated  their 
work  life  and  have  not  had  a  drink  for  at 
least  one  year.  Another  145  employees  of  the 
208  PAR  members  are  well  on  their  way  to 
recovery.  PAR  at  the  Chicago  f>ost  office  was 
established  In  April,  1970,  and  75  percent  of 
the  174  members  have  shown  Improvement. 
The  Boston  program,  begun  In  June,  1970, 
has  a  success  rate  of  83  percent  for  183 
members.  Such  results  are  among  the  high- 
est for  any  similar  program  In  government 
or  out,  and  to  date  the  Postal  Service  has 
received  150  inquiries  about  the  PAR  plan 
from  private  businesses  concerned  with  the 
same  problem. 

PAR'S  unusual  achievement  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  well-thous;ht-out  program.  Recov- 
ered alcoholics  like  F\ilton  Caldwell  are  full- 
time  counselors  available  for  guidance  right 
In  the  post  office.  They  rely  on  their  own  ex- 
perience In  their  confidential  sessions  with 
employees.  They  recruit  PAR  members  In 
four  ways :  Some  39  percent  just  walk  In  after 
hearing  abotit  the  program.  About  38  percent 
are  referred  by  the  supervisors.  Another  14 
percent  come  as  a  result  of  an  adverse  action 
initiated  because  of  their  drinking.  The  PAR 
post  office  promises  to  regard  drinking  as  an 
Illness,  to  suspend  disciplinary  action,  and 
to  remove  all  record  of  it  from  the  file  of  an 
employee  who  performs  up  to  PAR  and 
resumes  good  work  habits. 

PAR  members,  with  their  counselor's  aid, 
explore  the  available  avenues  for  recovery  In 
their  community  and  their  relative  cost  and 
success  rates.  Although  most  choose  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  membership,  others  find 
that  psychotherapy,  religious  guidance  or 
medical   treatment  Is  best  for   them. 

PAR  Is  the  brainchild  of  Stanley  K.  Day. 
a  former  postal  finance  division  chief  In 
Headquarters.  Day,  also  a  recovered  alcoholic, 
was  certain  there  was  a  way  to  bring  help  to 
the  many  others  who  could  not  conquer  their 
problem  alone.  So  six  years  ago  Day  turned 
his  analytical  talents  to  determining  the 
probable  extent  of  alcoholism  In  the  Postal 
Service. 

He  began  with  available  national  studies 
which  reveal  that  more  than  nine  million 
Americans  suffer  from  alcoholism  and  that 
no  background,  age,  position  in  life,  sex,  or 
level  of  education  Is  Immune. 
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"These  are  shattering  statistics,"  said  Day, 
•'but  they're  real." 

Day  made  his  point  and  the  Program  for 
Alcoholic  Recovery  had  a  modest  beginning 
in  the  San  Francisco  post  office  in  November, 
1968.  Its  success  was  repeated  In  Boston  and 
Chicago. 

"We  can't  afford  not  to  do  It,"  said  Day. 
"It  Just  makes  good  business  sense  to  Invest 
$1  when  you  know  you'll  get  back  $5."  Post- 
master General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  agreed 
and  on  December  8,  1970,  he  directed  the 
preparation  of  a  five-year  program  and 
budget  for  PAR. 

But  PAR  Is  more  than  good  business.  "I 
know  It's  saving  money,"  said  Henry  McOee. 
Postmaster  of  Chicago.  "But  It  would  be 
worth  doing  If  It  cost  us  money.  It's  saving 
lives." 

Supervisors  are  also  enthusiastic  about 
PAR.  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coun- 
selors. "They've  been  very  helpful.  We've  had 
supervisors  bring  drunk  employees  up  here 
personally,"  said  Caldwell.  "Seventy-four  of 
our  members  are  supervisor  referrals."  This 
reaction  is  understandable  considering  the 
alternatives  supervisors  had  In  the  past.  They 
could  cover  up  for  the  alcoholic,  but  his  work 
was  substandard  and  his  fellow  workers  had 
to  shoulder  the  burden.  Or  they  could  Initiate 
disciplinary  action,  leaving  the  employee's 
problem  unsolved  and  his  family  to  suffer. 
"But  now  that  there's  PAR,  It's  no  favor  to 
anyone  to  hide  an  employee's  drinking,"  said 
Day. 

Postmaster  .McGee  agrees,  but  feels  the 
climate  is  improving.  "In  the  past,  there's 
been  a  social  stigma  to  supporting  an  alco- 
holism program.  But  most  enlightened  per- 
sons tcd;iy  understand  that  It  is  a  uni- 
versal lllne.'=s  and  are  sympathetic." 

Undoubtedly,  though,  the  best  testimony 
for  PAR  wil!  be  the  alcoholic  recoveries  It 
leaves  acrors  the  country.  And  as  one  coun- 
selor put  It,  "Miracles  are  the  rule  here,  not 
the  exception  " 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bentseni  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate  the   following   letters,    which   were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Approval  of  Loan  to   Sunflower   Electric 

Cooperative,  Inc.  of  Wakeeney,  Kans. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  Information  con- 
cerning the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Sun- 
flower Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.,  of  Wakee- 
ney,  Kans.  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
OF  THE  Federal  Reserve  System 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governor.s  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  that  (with  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  .Afla;.-s. 


Proposed  Repeal  or  Section  212(B)  of  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
submitting  proposed  legislation  to  repeal 
section  212(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  ar.  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Publications  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  two  publi- 
cations, one  entitled  "World  Power  Data, 
1968,"  and  the  other  entitled  "Steam-Elec- 
tric Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual 
Production  Ex{>enses,  1969"  (with  acoom- 
panjlng  reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Submittal  of  Public  Laws  Enacted  in  1970 
By  the  Legislature  of  Quam 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  set  of  the 
public  laws  enacted  by  the  Guam  Legisla- 
ture in  Its  1970  sessions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  Concerning  Visa  Petitions  Approved 
BY  THE  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  con- 
cerning visa  petitions  which  the  Service  has 
approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
petitions  third  preference  and  six  preference 
classifications  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Building  Project  Survey  for 
Odessa,  Tex. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  report  of 
building  project  survey  for  Odessa,  Tex.  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Revision  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  Building, 
Washington,  D,C. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
prospectus  which  revises  the  authorized  U.S. 
Tax  Court  building,  Washington,  D.C.  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT    pro 
tempore  ( Mr.  Bentsen  )  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  16 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures 

"Whereas  the  English  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  such  as  feet,  pounds,  and  gal- 
lons, is  archaic:  and 

"Whereas,  ninety  per  cent  (90%)  of  the 
world's  population  has  adopted  the  metric 
system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
originated  the  English  system,  is  converting 
to  the  metric  system;  and 

"Whereas,  this  conversion  should  be  com- 
plete by  1975;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  uti- 
lizing the  metric  system  officially  since  the 
1800's:  and 

"Whereas,  foreign  trade  Is  necessary;   and 

"Whereas,  such  trade  should  be  encour- 
aged: and 

"Whereas,  the  metric  system  affords  a  more 


consistent  and  feasible  method  of  measure- 
ment; Therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives 0/  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"Section  1.  In  the  interest  of  more  efficient 
operation  and  the  promotion  of  commerce, 
we  respectfully  urge  the  President  and  both 
houses  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Principal  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  all  the  members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Indiana." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance ; 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  67 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 

the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund;  and  di- 
recting distribution  \ 

"Whereas,  an  adequate  highway  system  is 
essential  to  the  economy  of  Indiana  and  the 
Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  Highway  users  pay  gasoline 
taxes  and  other  Federal  excise  taxes  which 
are  deposited  with  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  constructing  an  interstate  highway 
system  and  implementing  highway  safety 
program  standards:  and 

"Whereas,  the  diversion  of  such  taxes  and 
the  termination  of  the  fund  would  Impair 
the  continued  construction  of  an  Interstate 
highway  system  as  well  as  the  primary,  sec- 
ondary, regular  urban  and  special  urban 
highway  systems  and  such  other  highway 
construction  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress:  Therefore. 

"Be  is  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  con- 
tinue the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  on  a 
permanent  basis  for  highway  construction 
and  implementation  of  highway  safety 
program  standards. 

"Sec.  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the   Indiana   Congressional   Delegation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs: 

"House  Concutuuent  Resolution  No.  12 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  approve  the  creation  of  a  national 

cemetery  in  Vigo  County,  Ind. 

"Whereas,  many  young  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States  have  given  their  lives  in 
answering  the  call  to  the  colors  at  such  times 
and  periods  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  when  the  state  and  nation  was  placed 
in  the  position  of  peril  and  when  outside 
forces,  both  declared  and  undeclared,  and 
when  enemies  both  foreign  and  domestic 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Republic;  and 

"Whereas,  a  grateful  and  proud  govern- 
ment, the  United  States  of  America  has 
chosen  and  seen  fit  to  honor  and  enshrine 
those  veterans  who  have  participated  In  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  by  the  creation  of  na- 
tional cemeteries  for  the  interment  of  these 
her  sons  and  daughters  who  gave  their  last 
full  measure  of  devotion;  and 

"Whereas,  existing  space  In  said  national 
cemeteries   Is   now   almost   gone   ar.d   more 
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space  Is  now  needed  and  Is  most  desirable 
In  order  to  pay  our  last  respects  and  honor 
to  thd  defenders  of  the  state  and  nation;  and 
"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  owns  and  posseflses  a  tract  of  land 
which  Is  In  Vigo  County,  Indiana,  adjoining 
the  United  States  Prison  which  may  feasibly 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
flne  national  cemetery,  which  land  Is  unused 
and  unneeded  and  Is  available  for  such 
higher    and    better    use:    Therefore, 

•'Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of   Indiana,    the   Senate   concurring: 

"Section  1.  In  the  interest  of  providing 
i  final  resting  place  for  United  States' 
veterans,  we  respectfully  urge  the  I>resldent 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  placement  of  a  national  cemetery 
in  Vigo  County,  Indiana. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Principal  Cleric  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatves  Is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resoluton  to  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
all  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  state 
of  Indiana." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concxtsrent  RzsonmoN  No.  3 
"A  concurrent  resolution  for  ratification  by 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  of  the  amend- 
ment  to   the   Constitution  of  the  United 
States   proposed   by   the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  relative  to  voting  age  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States 
"Whereas,  the  Ninety-Second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  its  first  Ses- 
sion, in  both  Houses,  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority   of    two-thirds    thereof,    adopted    the 
J  following  proposition  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  following  words,  to  wit : 

"  'JOINT    RESOLUTION 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled  ( two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

ARTICLE 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 

United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  ■  'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring ,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  does 
hereby  ratify  the  foregoing  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  Washington.  D.C.,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations : 

"Resohjtions 
"Memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the   United   States  to   order  the 


complete  withdrawal  of  all  military  per- 
sonnel from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  the 
current  year 

"Whereas,  The  committed  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  relative  to  the  conflict  lu 
Vietnam  Is  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  military  {personnel  on  a  sc.^ieduled  plan 
which.  If  unchanged,  will  not  effect  the  total 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  until  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  or  later;   and 

"Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  opf>osed 
to  our  continued  involvement  and  participa- 
tion In  the  Vietnam  conflict;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate hereby  respectfully  urges  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
order  the  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
comt>aC  forces  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
the  current  year  and  to  terminate  any  and  all 
active  participation  or  Intervention  of  our 
armed  forces  in  the  Vietnam  conflict;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"resolutions 
"Commending  the  President  of  the  United 
States    on    his    handling    of    the   current 
public  demonstrations 

"Whereas.  There  have  been  recent  demon- 
strations In  Washington,  D.C.  protesting  the 
Vietnam  War;  and 

"Whereas,  The  vast  majority  of  these 
demonstrations  have  been  i>eaceful  and  In 
accordance  with  the  law;  and 

"Whereas,  A  minority  of  the  demonstra- 
tions have  not  been  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  have  been  designed  to  destroy  prop- 
erty and  disrupt  citizens  from  performing 
their  lawful  function;   therefore  be  It. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  commend  the  President  of 
of  the  United  States  for  the  manner  In  which 
he  has  supported  peaceful  and  lawful 
demonstrations,  but  has  not  allowed  destruc- 
tive and  unlawful  demonstrations  to  disrupt 
citizens  from  performing  their  lawful  func- 
tions; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  oommend  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  supporting  measured 
and  reasonable  methods  in  controlling  the 
disruptive  tactics  of  lawbreakers;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  the  members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  29 

"Urging  the  signatories  of  the  last  Geneva 
Convention  to  exert  their  Influence  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  last 
Geneva  Convention  concerning  prisoners 
of  war 

"Whereas.  The  signatories  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12,  1949,  estab- 
lished a  common  brotherhood  to  Insure  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  more  than  1,600  Amer- 
ican servicemen  classified  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam Is  violating  every  rule  adopted  by  the 


signatories  of  the  Geneva  Convention  con- 
cerning the  prisoners  of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  No  nation  should  be  allowed  to 
ignore  or  disobey  the  rules  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  because  If  such  conduct  can  oc- 
cur against  the  prisoners  of  war  of  one  oi 
the  signatories.  It  can  happen  to  the  prison- 
ers of  war  of  any  of  the  other  signatories; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  behooves  all  of  the  signa- 
tories of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  become 
Intermediaries  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  in  a  united  effort  to  assure  that  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  complies  with 
the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  urges  the  signatories 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12. 
1949.  to  exert  their  Influence  to  persuade  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  to  meet  the 
following  minimal  conditions; 

"1.  Release  sick  and  injured  prisoners  of 
WAT  immediately. 

"2.  Treat  prisoners  of  war  more  humanely. 

"3.  Establish  better  communications  be- 
tween prisoners  of  war  and  their  families. 

"4.  Allow  International  inspection  of  pri- 
soner of  war  camps. 

"5.  Release  a  complete  and  bona  fide  roster 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  names  of  prison- 
ers of  war  who  have  died. 

"6.  Allow  prisoners  of  war  to  receive  mail 
and  packages  from  home  on  a  regular  basis. 

"7.  Establish  a  policy  whereby  future  pri- 
soners of  war  may  be  properly  repatriated 
through  existing  organizations  such  as  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

"And  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  to  the  chief  executive  of  each 
country  which  signed  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  of  August  12.  1949,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  e£ich  of  the  other  49  states." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  32 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  for  a  study  of  the  water  prob- 
lems in  the  Hawthorne.  Nev.,  area,  and  to 
make  recommendationa  for  remedying 
such  problems 

"Whereas.  A  need  exists  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  Industrial,  agricultural  and  domestic 
water  supplies  in  the  Hawthorne.  Nevada, 
area  and  the  adjacent  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot;  and 

"Whereas.  Such  problems  are  a  matter  of 
both  local  and  federal  concern;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Con- 
gress oT  the  United  States  is  hereby  respect- 
fully memorialized  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  to  execute  a  study  of 
the  water  problems  In  the  area  of  Hawthorne, 
Nevada,  to  be  conducted  by  federal  engi- 
neers in  conjunction  with  the  office  of  the 
state  engineer,  and  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
remedying  such  water  problems  In  the  man- 
ner determined  In  such  study;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  house  of  the  United  States  Congress 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Nevada  congres- 
sional delegation. 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
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State  of  Washington:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  36 
"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton  tn    legislative   session   assembled: 

"Whereas,  both  Houses  of  the  Ninety- 
second  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerloa  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  In  words  and  figures  as  follows,  to- wit: 

"  'joint     RKSOLtmON 

"  'Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled:  (tioo- 
thirds  of  each  Hou^e  concurring  therein). 
That  the  following  article  Is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  vrtthln 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion by  the  Congress: 

article  — 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 

United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." ' 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  said 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  be,  and  the 
same  is,  hereby  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

"And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  Joint  resolution  be  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Washington  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association  urging  the 
repeal  cf  the  draft  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Brook  Park.  Ohio,  requesting  that 
the  densely  populated  area  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land be  Included  in  the  Amtrak  System  of 
National  Railroads;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  supporting  the  rev- 
enue-sharing proposals  before  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  from  the  employees  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  Cuba  branches, 
requesting  a  pension  plan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  caUlng  upon  the  Congress 
to  provide  Issuance  of  special  visas  to  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMTTTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
Long,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendments: 

H.R.  4724.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (Bept.  No.  92-132) . 


and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONDALE)  : 

S.  1928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  St.  Croix  River,  Minn.,  and  Wis.,  and 
as  a  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1929.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Josefa 
Buenplpo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Fulbrigbt,  Mr.  Grav- 
el,   Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Monoaix, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  1930.  A  bill  entitled  "American  Polklife 
Foundation  Act".  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen)  : 
S.  1931.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Nor- 
ris  N.  Capouya,  USAB.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    MATHIAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Beixmon,  Mr.  Bennxtt, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S.  1932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  State  Inspected 
facilities   after   meeting   the   inspection   re- 
quirements shall  be  eligible  for  distribution 
in    establishments    on    the    same    basis    as 
plants  inspected  under  title  I.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
8.  1933.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  at  Westfield, 
Mass.  Referred   to  the   Committee   on   Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.   1934.  A  bill  to  expand  upon  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  public  responsibility  of 
American  industry,  to  encourage  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  American  worker  to  bargain 
collectively  in  his  own  best  interests  with- 
out economic  deprivation,  and  to  guaran- 
tee  the   American   consumer   and   taxpayer 
protection  from  the  abuse  of  excessive  con- 
centration of  power.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
3.   1935.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  prov-lslon 
of   housing   for   the  elderly,   and   for   other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1936.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  OoiincU  for  Private  In- 
ternational Communications,  Inc.,  to  grant 
support  to  the  activities  of  private  American 
organizations  engaged  In  the  field  of  com- 
munication with  foreign  peoples.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.J.  Res.  103.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  June  1,  1971, 
as  Medical  Library  Association  Day.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MONDALK)  : 

S.  1928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  seg- 
ment of  the  St.  Croix  River,  Minn.,  and 
Wis.,  as  a  component  of  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

tOWSR   ST.   CROIX   RTVER  ACT  OF    1971 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  would  add 


the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

Such  a  step  is  long  overdue  and  would 
be  the  logical  culmination  of  an  8-year 
effort  involving  favorable  public  studies, 
broad  conservation  support,  and  careftil 
congressional  review. 

Probably  imique  in  the  Nation,  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  flows  near  a  major  met- 
ropolitan area,  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul, 
yet  still  retains  much  of  Its  original  nat- 
ural beauty  and  pleasant,  pastoral 
character. 

Protection  of  the  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional values  of  the  entire  river  was  pro- 
posed in  the  St.  Croix  national  scenic 
riverway  bill  introduced  In  1965.  A  Fed- 
eral study  of  the  upper  river  initiated  In 
1963  brought  the  entire  St.  Croix  to 
national  attention. 

In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 
passed  late  in  the  90th  Congress,  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  River  wsis  designated 
for  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  inclusion  In  the  national  system 
established  by  that  act. 

Actually  included  In  the  national  sys- 
tem at  that  time  were  Upper  St.  Croix 
River  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  its 
scenic  tributary  in  Wisconsin,  the  Name- 
kagon  River,  and  the  Wolf  River,  also  in 
Wisconsin. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  concept  for 
the  Upper  St.  Croix  was  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  little-developed  river  in  its 
natural  state,  cow  being  accomplished 
through  its  establishment  as  part  of  the 
nationtil  wild  and  scenic  rivers  program. 

For  the  more  developed  Lower  St. 
Croix,  the  concept  has  been  protection 
for  the  public  of  the  river's  scenic  beauty 
that  provides  such  a  rich  experience  for 
all  its  users.  Where  the  shoreline  Is  al- 
ready developed,  the  concept  has  always 
been  for  protection  of  the  lower  river's 
scenic  values  by  means  other  than  land 
acquisition,  except  for  needed  public 
access. 

Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  preservation 
aim  of  the  management  and  land  acqui- 
sition on  the  upper  river,  the  emphasis 
on  the  Lower  St.  Croix  would  be  on  a 
combination  of  easements,  limited  acqui- 
sition, suid  zoning  needed  to  protect 
scenic  values  and  assure  wise  recrea- 
tional use. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Lower 
St.  Croix  is  currently  being  studied  by  a 
special  team  headed  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  also  by  an  intergovern- 
mental task  force  reviewing  the  recre- 
ation potential  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin. 

This  continuing  attention  indicates  the 
obvious  Importance  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
as  a  key  link  in  the  emerging  network  of 
nationally  significant  scenic,  recreation- 
al, and  wilderness  areas  In  Wisconsin 
and  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Already,  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lfikeshore  and  the  Ice  Age  National 
Scientific  Reserve  are  being  established 
in  Wisconsin,  along  with  the  Upper  St. 
Orolx,  Namekagon,  and  Wolf  scenic 
rivers. 

And  regionwide,  we  now  have  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  and  Pictured  Rocks 
national  lakeshores  and  the  Sylvanla 
Recreation  Area  in  Michigan,  and  the 
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Voyaguers  National  Park  and  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  in  Minnesota. 

With  its  scenic  and  recreational 
character  preserved  in  a  metropolitan 
area,  the  52-mile  Lower  St.  Croix  would 
be  a  valuable  emd  complementary  feature 
in  this  new  network  of  natural  areas. 

Under  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  Act 
being  introduced  today,  the  river  from 
the  dam  near  Taylors  Falls,  Minn.,  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi  River 
would  be  designated  part  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

The  legislation  provides  that.^before 
implementing  the  river's  national  scenic 
status  that  would  be  established  by  con- 
gressional passage,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  have  to  prepare  a  plan 
with  proposed  boundaries  and  land  ease- 
ment, acquisition,  and  zoning  details. 

This  plan  would  have  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  submitted 
to  Congress  for  a  90 -day  review.  If  Con- 
gress had  objections  to  the  plan,  it  could 
not  go  into  effect.  If  there  were  not  con- 
gressional objections,  the  Secretary  coiild 
then  proceed  to  implement  the  plan. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  from  the 
earlv  stages  of  study  and  planning.  State 
and  local  governments  have  been  deeply 
involved  on  the  St.  Croix,  and  this  con- 
tinuing intergovernmental  effort  would 
be  vital  to  successful  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  Lower  St.  Croix  River  pro- 
tections. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  River  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  excellent  ar- 
ticles describing  the  lower  and  upper 
river  also  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  One  of  the  articles  is  by  Alonzo 
W.  Pond  and  one  Is  by  Howard  Mead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1928 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Act  by  designating  a  segment  of  the  Saint 

Croix  River,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  as 

a   component   of   the   national    wild    and 

scenic  rivers  system 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Lower  St.  Croix  Act  of 
1971". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Wild  and 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Aot  is  amended  by  adding 
at  end  thereof  the  f ollo\i(lng : 

"(9)  Saint  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin.— The  segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Palis  and  Its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  River;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(a)  (21)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  take,  with  resjject  to 
the  segment  Included  tm  a  comfwnent  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  by  this 
Act,  such  action  as  Is  provided  for  under 
section  3(b)  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivera 
Act. 

lNTi3isT.*TE    Park    akd    the    Daixxs 
(By  Alonzo  W.  Pond) 
The   steamer   Tennessee  with   Its   load   of 
homesteadlng  settlers  left  the  broad  Missis- 
sippi and  pushed  slowly  north  up  the  wilder- 
ness river  St.  Croix.  Dark  forests  crowded  to 


the  water's  edge.  Against  the  bow  of  the 
steamer  the  black  water  broke  Into  foam  and 
drifted  away;  curious  white  patterns  shifting 
back  and  forth  on  the  black-water  currents. 
About  40  miles  from  the  Mississippi  the 
valley  narrowed.  The  banks  of  the  river  grew 
steeper,  the  current  swifter.  On  pushed  the 
Tennessee,  Into  a  narrow  gorge.  Walls  of  rock 
rose  straight  up;  above  them  towered  huge 
pines  so  high  they  shut  out  the  daylight  and 
left  the  boat  and  its  passengers  In  the  semi- 
darkness  of  a  deep  canyon.  This  weis  the 
Dallee  of  St.  Croix,  so  named  by  the  early 
French  explorers  because  the  slab-like  rock 
walls,  rising  100  to  150  feet  straight  from  the 
water's  edge  reminded  them  of  the  huge 
paving  blocks  or  dalles,  used  in  the  floors  of 
French  cathedrals. 

As  the  boat  moved  deei>er  into  the  gloom, 
the  passengers  were  awed  by  the  towering 
walls,  and  some  of  them  felt  as  though  they 
had  "come  to  the  end  of  creation  where 
waters  burst  forth  as  from  the  rock  which 
Moses  struck." 

When  It  seemed  that  the  little  steamer 
must  crash  head  on  against  the  wall,  a  nar- 
row passage  showed  to  the  west.  The  boat 
swung  left  In  a  sharp  turn  and  passed  around 
"Elbow  Rock"— just  as  the  sight-seeing 
tourist  launches  do  today,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  later. 

Time  and  man  have  made  many  changes 
on  the  St.  Croix  River  since  the  Tennessee 
rounded  Elbow  Rock  and  tied  up  below  the 
Palls  of  the  St.  Croix.  The  giant  pines  that 
found  precarious  anchorage  In  the  rock- 
walled  gorge  are  gone;  as  sunlight  penetrated 
to  the  cliff  sides,  the  lush  growth  of  clinging 
vines  and  ground  pine  gradually  disappeared, 
revealing  strange  rock  formations  unnoticed 
by  the  passengers  of  the  early  river  steamers. 
Today  the  Dalles  of  St.  Croix  is  part  of 
Interstate  Park,  the  oldest  unit  in  the  Wis- 
consin state  park  system.  In  1895  George  H. 
Hazzard  of  Minnesota  and  Harry  D.  Baker  of 
St.  Croix  Palls  headed  groups  of  far-sighted 
citizens  in  convincing  the  legislatures  of  both 
states  that  the  Dalles  of  St.  Croix  was  a 
natural  wonder  worthy  of  preservation  for 
future  generations. 

Accordingly,  the  Wisconsin  legislature  pro- 
vided for  setting  aside  580  acres  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  park  was  formally 
accepted  In  1900.  This  Joint  enterprise  with 
Minnesota  was  one  of  the  first  such  coopera- 
tive actions  In  the  Midwest.  Thus  Interstate 
Park  became  a  significant  "first"  and  under 
the  original  concept  that  "areas  of  state-wide 
significance  should  be  acquired  for  the  use 
and  Inspiration  of  the  people,"  state  parks 
have  been  developed  In  all  parts  of  Wisconsin. 
Historic  records  of  the  Dalles  region  are 
few  and  scanty.  Indian  artifacts  have  been 
found,  but  not  in  quantities  large  enough 
to  indicate  permanent  camp  sites  or  villages. 
A  copper  awl  and  two  flint  arrowheads  were 
found  with  the  bones  of  extinct  bison  oc- 
cidentalis  deep  In  a  peat  bog  now  covered 
by  a  parking  lot.  During  the  late  1600's  and 
1700's  the  St.  Croix  River  was  a  regular  route 
for  fur  traders  and  voyageurs  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  B4isslsslppl.  Then,  about 
1836  or  1837  Americans  became  Interested  in 
the  timber  along  the  St.  Croix  and  In  the 
water  power  at  the  falls.  The  first  sawmill 
was  a  financial  failure,  but  as  the  result  of 
an  accident — ponded  logs  got  away  and  raced 
through  the  rapids,  were  recovered  and  sold 
to  the  mills  downstream — the  practical  use 
of  the  river  lor  transporting  timber  became 
apparent. 

The  right-angle  turn  at  the  Elbow  was  a 
serious  hazard,  however,  and  there  are 
records  of  several  big  log  Jams  which  held  up 
millions  of  board  feet  of  logs — sometimes  for 
many  weeks.  The  most  spectacular  started  In 
June,  1886.  One  hundred  fifty  million  board 
feet  of  logs,  some  of  which  were  two  feet  In 
diameter  and  up  to  60  feet  long,  were  piled 
like  JackstrawB  In  the  river.  A  solid  mass  of 
timber  stretched  upstream  two  and  a  half 


miles.  A  steam  hoist  on  a  flat  boat  below  the 
Jam,  a  pile  driver,  many  teams  of  horses,  and 
175  men  labored  at  the  tangled  mass  for  six 
weeks  to  free  the  timber. 

The  best  logs,  the  straight-grained  timber, 
often  became  water-logged  in  the  Jams  and 
sank  to  the  bottom.  Throughout  the  Dalles, 
the  river  bed  is  paved  with  logs  harvested 
from  the  shores  of  the  St.  Croix  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  fall  of  1936  some 
of  those  white  pine  logs  were  hauled  from  the 
river  bottom  below  Elbow  Rock  and  sold;  the 
heart  of  the  timber  was  sound,  preserved 
against  Insects  and  decay  in  Its  airless  bed 
beneath  the  black  waters  of  the  river. 

The  most  fascinating  historical  records  to 
be  found  In  the  Dalles  area,  however,  are 
those  which  tell  the  comparatively  short 
story  of  man.  Within  the  boundaries  of  In- 
terstate Park  you  can  read  whole  chapters  of 
the  earth's  history  and  see  clear  evidence  of 
the  many  geological  processes,  ranging  from 
Keewenan  lavas  and  Cambrian  sandstones 
to  the  remains  of  retreating  glaciers. 

The  walls  of  the  gorge  and  the  bedrock  of 
the  park  are  formed  of  a  stone  known  as  trap 
rock.  A  tough,  volcanic  rock  it  was  once  hot 
lava  that  poured  out  of  the  earth  through 
cracics  near  present-day  Lake  Superior.  The 
molten  mass  cooled,  and  hardened  cracks  or 
Joints  developed  in  the  rock.  Just  as  they  do 
In  hard-frozen  Ice  or  drying  mud  banks. 
These  made  possible  the  type  of  weathering 
which  resulted  in  the  steep-sided  gorge  and 
the  strange  shapes  on  the  canyon  walls. 

In  all  there  were  probably  fifty  of  the  lava 
flows.  But  after  each  eruption  there  was  a 
long  period  during  which  the  surface  of  the 
lava  bed  became  weathered.  These  weathered 
surfaces  prevented  the  later  lava  from  form- 
ing a  tight  bond  with  Its  predecessor.  Thus 
the  geologists  today  Is  able  to  recognize  dif- 
ferent levels. 

If  you  look  across  the  river  from  trails  on 
the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  park,  you  can  Iden- 
tify at  least  seven  of  the  lava  flows.  They  are 
distinct  terraces  or  gigantic  steps  on  the 
Minnesota  side.  All  of  them  slope  to  the 
southwest,  and  each  terrace  Is  the  surface  of 
one  of  those  ancient  lava  beds. 

When  the  glaciers  covered  parts  of  North 
America,  rocks  frozen  into  the  bottom  of  the 
ice  gouged  distinct  grooves  in  the  surface  of 
the  hard  trap  rock  as  they  moved  along. 
These  scars  are  so  clear  that  even  an  amateur 
geologist  can  read  the  story  on  some  of  the 
bare  rock  knobs  In  the  park.  At  least  two  of 
the  glaciers  which  crossed  the  Interstate  area 
can  be  Identlfled  from  the  distinctive  ma- 
terial they  carried,  the  "red  drift"  of  the 
Patrician  Ice  and  the  "gray  till"  of  the 
Kewatln. 

As  the  great  ice  masses  retreated  and  the 
Ice  melted.  Glacial  Lake  Ehaluth  was  formed 
In  what  Is  now  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior.  When  the  waters  flnally  spilled  out 
of  the  Lake  Duluth  basin,  they  followed  the 
valleys  of  the  Brule  and  St.  Croix  rivers  to- 
ward the  Mississippi.  At  the  great  volcanic 
barrier  which  extended  across  the  St.  Croix 
vaUey,  they  were  held  back  until  at  last  they 
began  to  spill  over  the  volcanic  dam  as  a 
spectacular  water  fall. 

Great  volumes  of  water  tumbling  with  ter- 
rific force  over  the  barrier  worked  through 
cracks  and  Joints  of  the  ancient  lava.  In 
winter.  Ice  expanded  In  the  cracks,  loosening 
blocks  of  trap  rock.  Spring  fioods  tumbled 
the  loose  stonea  Into  the  stream  bed  until 
the  rushing  waters  had  "plucked"  a  channel 
through  the  barrier  between  what  Is  now 
known  as  Horizon  Rock  and  Summit  Rock, 
and  out  Its  way  into  Lake  of  the  Dalles 
Basin.  The  process  continued  until  the  river 
had  cut  many  small  passages.  These  are  the 
delightful  UtUe  canyons  which  have  become 
trails  in  the  park — Mossy  Canyon,  Echo  Can- 
yon, Canyon  Valley,  and  Fairy  Dell.  The  river 
end  of  Fairy  Dell  Is  often  called  Devil's  Ice 
Box  because  in  normal  summers  cold  air 
moves  from  the  damp,  fern-  and  moss-cov- 
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ered  passage  toward  the  canyon  mouth  and 
the  river. 

The  channels  on  the  east  of  the  valley 
could  not  carry  all  the  water  from  the  melt- 
ing glacier.  Much  of  it  plunged  over  the  bar- 
rier near  the  present  river  channel  to  make 
whirlpools  and  shifting  currents  on  the  hard 
rock  river  bed.  Those  swift  waters  carried 
quantities  of  sand  and  gravel.  Some  was 
caught  in  the  whirlpools.  The  whirling  sand 
grains  and  sharp-edged  rocks  became  natural 
grindstones  which  wore  circular  holes  in  the 
lava  bed  of  the  glacial  river.  These  are  the 
"p>ot  holes"  one  sees  today  high  above  the 
river  on  the  Pot  Holes  Trail,  cut  into  the 
rock  by  sand  and  gravel  driven  by  tumbling 
waters  of  the  river  long  before  it  cuts  Its 
channel  down  to  the  present  level. 

A  geologist  who  has  studied  pot  holes  In 
Switzerland  and  other  glaciated  regions  calls 
one  of  the  cavities  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of 
the  river  the  "most  perfect  pot  hole  in  the 
world."  When  the  debris  Is  dug  from  a  pot 
hole,  large.  Irregular-shaped  stones  are  found 
near  the  top.  Deeper,  the  stones  become 
rounded  and  smaller,  until,  near  the  bottom, 
they  are  as  smooth  as  manmade  marbles. 
TTiese,  of  course,  are  the  stones  which  were 
swirled  against  the  walls  of  the  pot  holes, 
cutting  the  cavities  deeper  and  deeper  as 
they,  too,  were  smoothed  and  rounded  by 
the  whirling  sand  and  water. 

Without  the  great  volume  of  water  from 
melting  glaciers,  the  river  no  longer  plucks 
many  rocks  from  the  lava  bed,  but  slower 
weathering  by  frost  and  snow,  sun  and  wind, 
continues.  Throughout  the  centuries  since 
the  last  glacial  epoch,  these  forces  have 
carved  many  interesting  shapes  on  the  walls 
of  the  gorge.  There's  Turk's  Head,  Lion's 
Head.  Pulpit  Rock,  the  Devil's  Chair,  and 
a  huge  Maltese  Cross.  All  are  the  work  of 
natural  forces  removing  a  bit  of  stone  here, 
another  there,  until  by  the  laws  of  chance 
realistic  shapes  have  been  produced.  The 
most  realistic  of  the  figures,  that  at  the  top 
of  the  cliff  on  the  Wisconsin  side  near  the 
"perfect  pot  hole,"  Is  known  eis  the  Old  Man 
Of  the  Dalles. 

The  park  abounds  with  trails  designed  to 
give  access  to  all  these  natural  wonders  and 
to  spectacular  views  of  the  river  and  gorge. 

One,  the  trail  to  Summit  Rock,  which 
breaks  out  Into  the  open  high  on  Inspira- 
tion Point,  Is  reached  by  steps  that  look  like 
natural  ridges.  When  the  trail  was  being  con- 
structed, government  regulations  prevented 
the  CCC  crews  from  using  dynamite.  Taking 
a  tip  from  prehistoric  Indiana,  the  boys  built 
huge  bonfires  on  the  trap-rock  outcrop,  the 
fires  were  kept  burning  all  day,  and  at  quit- 
ting time  the  boys  carried  big  milk  cans  of 
water  up  from  the  river  and  dumped  them 
on  the  hot  rock  at  the  top  of  the  bluff.  The 
cold  water  shattered  the  rock  and  the  next 
day  fragments  could  be  lifted  out  and  tossed 
away.  The  process  was  repeated  day  after  day 
until  a  channel  ten  feet  long,  four  feet  wide, 
and  a  foot  deep  was  cut  through  the  solid 
rock.  Then  blocks  of  stone  weighing  as  much 
as  a  ton  and  a  half  were  hauled  to  the  cut 
by  rope  and  tackle  and  fitted  into  place  for 
steps. 

The  wide  range  of  soils  in  the  park,  from 
swampy  lowland  and  river  flood  plain  to  sun- 
scorched  trap-rock  knobs,  and  the  range  of 
altitudes  (up  to  703  feet  above  sea  level) 
make  possible  an  Impressive  variety  of  plant 
life.  In  1900  a  group  of  botanists  identified  a 
thousand  species  of  plants,  Including  more 
than  fifty  species  of  trees,  in  this  area.  Minia- 
ture cactus  on  almost  barren  rock  grows 
not  far  from  luxuriant  beds  of  ferns.  In  the 
spring,  acres  of  woods  are  carpeted  with  trll- 
Uums,  and  In  the  fall  banks  of  blue  lobelia 
line  the  path  to  the  spring  above  the  east 
shelter  house.  Mosses,  ferns,  and  lichens  make 
beautiful  patterns  In  some  ^f  the  rock  can- 
yons. 

Interstate  Park  Is  a  popular  picnic  and 
camping  area,  with  a  bathing  beach  and 
bath  house  at  the  Lake  of  the  Dalles  and 


good  fishing  in  the  river.  Boat  excursions 
through  the  Dalles  leave  regularly  from  the 
Minnesota  side.  The  St.  Croix  River  is  be- 
coming so  popular  with  canoeists  that  an  ad- 
ditional small  waterside  camping  area  Is 
now  being  developed  for  their  use. 

A  geologist's  paradise,  a  camper's  haven, 
and  a  sightseer's  playground,  this  gift  of 
nature,  molded  by  the  forces  of  time  and 
weather  and  preserved  by  the  thoughtfulness 
of  responsible  men,  offers  to  each  of  its 
visitors  the  chance  to  pursue  his  own  per- 
sonal outdoor  pleasure  In  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  settings  In  aU  Wisconsin. 

THE    LOWER    RrVZR    TODAY 

The  St.  Croix  becomes  a  different  river 
upon  leaving  the  narrow  Dalles  with  its 
towering,  perpendicular  black  walls.  Below 
the  Dalles  the  swift,  deep-running  river  pours 
out  into  the  wide  Lower  Valley — spreading 
lazily  Into  quiet,  shaded  sloughs  as  it  brushes 
Jutting,  sun-warmed  sandbars.  The  last  leg 
of  the  trip  to  the  Mississippi  can  be  made  by 
either  canoe  or  power  boat.  By  canoe  the  trip 
Is  easy,  with  no  rapids  or  major  obstruc- 
tions. For  the  power  boat  the  only  hazards 
are  sandbars,  the  ever-shifting  channel,  and, 
of  course,  the  greatly  increasing  niimber  of 
other  boaters  who  use  and  enjoy  the  river, 
particularly  on  weekends.  It  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  that  one  hundred  years  ago  steam- 
boats of  considerable  size  navigated  the  shal- 
low Low  St.  Croix,  carrying  passengers  and 
freight.  During  the  season  of  1869,  some  230 
steamboats  reached  the  levee  at  Taylor's 
Falls. 

You  can  put  in  below  the  twin  cities  of 
Taylor's  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  St.-Croix  Falls, 
Wisconsin,  at  Muller's  Landing  on  the  Min- 
nesota side  or  at  the  boat  landing  in  Wiscon- 
sin's Interstate  Park.  At  the  Lower  Dalles, 
hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  precipitous  cliffs, 
is  pretty  little  Rocky  Island,  a  favorite  pic- 
nicking and  swimming  spot. 

Just  south  of  Rocky  Island,  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin side.  Is  the  first  of  many  mysterious  wind- 
ing sloughs,  whose  quiet  and  shade  seem  to 
Invite  exploration.  This  first  slough,  called 
Close's  Slough,  ends  about  a  mile  north  of 
Osceola.  Another  mile  below  this  Wisconsin 
village  with  a  handsome  waterfall  Just  off  the 
main  street,  Is  West  Slough,  stretching  two 
miles  south  to  Cedar  Bend  and  the  legendary 
Standing  Cedars,  the  old  Chlppewa-Sloux 
boundary  line. 

Great  masses  of  rock  and  gravel  have  filled 
the  once-deep  water  at  Cedar  Bend  and 
formed  a  huge  bar.  This  bar  has  dammed  the 
channel  and  sent  the  river  rushing  through 
narrow  McLeod's  Slough  along  the  Minnesota 
shore.  Here  along  the  west  bank,  in  particu- 
lar, are  numerous  small  summer  cottages  and 
more  elaborate  homes. 

On  the  Wisconsin  side,  Just  belov.-  Minne- 
sota's William  O'Brien  State  Park,  is  transqull 
Tov7head  Slough.  Along  the  main  channel  on 
the  Minnesota  shore,  just  above  the  historic, 
sleepy  village  of  Marine,  where  the  valley's 
first  sawmill  was  operated  In  1839,  Is  Pine 
Slough  with  Its  lovely  sandstone  cliffs.  Across 
the  river,  opposite  the  Marine  Landing  Is 
Deadman's  Slough,  which  wanders  Into  the 
Apple  River  and  out  again  Into  the  main 
channel,  which  here  hugs  the  Minnesota 
shore. 

South  of  high  Soo  Line  Bridge  on  the  Wis- 
consin side,  Kelly  Slough  drifts  unhurriedly 
past  Harriman'B  Landing  and  on  Into  Little 
Venice  Oanal,  with  Its  ebeer  sandstone  cliffs. 

From  Stillwater  to  the  Mississippi,  the  river 
widens  into  the  broad,  sparkling  waters  of 
Lake  St.  Croix.  Sailing,  waterskilng,  fishing, 
swimming,  are  favored  forms  of  recreation  on 
this  enormous  body  of  water.  At  present,  no 
strings  of  barges  scatter  the  lake's  small  craft, 
no  Industry  pollutes  water  that  Is  today 
nearly  as  clean  as  when  Schoolcraft  called  It 
"the    sylvan   sheet   of   Lake   St.    Croix." 

Today  there  Is  no  other  large  river  so  near 
a  major  metropolitan  area  In  the  United 
States  that  can  offer  so  much  to  so  many — the 


special  qualities  of  infinite  variety,  pristine, 
dear  water,  and  unspoiled  beauty.  The  his- 
toric St.  Croix,  this  last  great,  clean  river,  Is 
worth  saving  for  the  future. 

The  St.  Cboix  Border  Rivxb 
(By  Howard  Mead) 

AU  but  lost  In  the  sandy  foothills  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  ancient  BnUe-St.  CroU 
Portage  Trail  near  village  of  Solon  Springs 
is  a  bubbling,  ley  spring,  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  St.  Croix  River.  Its  cold  waters  seep 
south  through  a  tangled  tamarack  and  cedar 
swamp  into  a  large  pond  edged  with  black 
spruce.  From  here,  little  St.  Croix  Creek  fiows 
into  long,  picturesque  Upper  St.  Croix  Lake. 

And  so  the  St.  Croix  River  begins  its  165- 
mlle  Journey  to  the  muddy  Mississippi.  For 
its  first  37  miles  It  la  wholly  a  Wisconsin 
river.  For  the  last  128  miles  of  Its  length 
this  border  river  shapes  part  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  It  is  a  river  of  startling  con- 
trasts. In  fact,  so  great  are  the  differences 
between  the  upper  and  lower  St.  Croix  val- 
leys that  it  Is  as  though  there  are  two  sep- 
arate rivers  divided  by  the  narrow,  200-foot- 
deep  gorge  of  the  Dalles. 

Upstream  from  the  St.  Croix  Falls  and  the 
Dalles  the  river  Is  wild,  beautUixl  white-wa- 
ter. Onoe  this  valley  witii  its  source  of  trib- 
utaries lay  in  the  shade  of  an  ancient,  seem- 
ingly endless  whlte-plne  forest.  Today,  the 
vast  pinery  Is  no  more.  It  was  leveled  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century  to  build  farms 
and  towns  all  across  the  treeless  prairie 
states.  Today  a  fresh,  second-growth  forest 
has  healed  the  scars  left  by  the  lumberjack 
and  the  devastlng  fires  that  roared  through 
the  slash  he  left  behind.  The  Upper  St.  Croix 
Valley  is  again  a  wild  and  lonely  land. 

Below  the  Dalles,  where  the  St.  Croix 
broaches  out  to  flow  more  languidly  amidst 
a  pastorial  setting,  It  becomes  a  comforta- 
ble river  with  Jutting  sandbars,  broken  by 
sloughs  and  framed  by  high,  rolling  hills. 
Wide  and  gentle,  it  is  a  perfect  river  for 
leisurely  boating,  fishing,  and  swimming. 

In  1683  the  St.  Croix  was  given  the  name 
The  River  of  the  Grave  by  the  French 
missionary  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  who 
helped  to  bury  an  Indian  dead  of  snake  bite 
there.  Hennepin's  name  didn't  catch  on,  nor 
did  the  name  Madeleine,  which  can  be  found 
on  some  early  maps.  Early  tourist-trade  pro- 
moters spread  the  story  that  the  river  got 
its  name  from  the  large  rock  formation  In 
the  Dalles  which  resembles  a  loi>slded  Mal- 
tese Cross.  Most  probably,  however,  the  river 
was  named  for  an  early  French  fur  trad- 
er, Salnte-Crolx.  Several  old  Journals  men- 
tion a  voyageur  of  this  name  who  traded 
along  the  lower  river. 

Because  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Bols  Brule 
were  the  rivers  that  provided  the  shortest 
natural  waterway  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Lake  Supyerior,  they  are  particularly 
rich  In  memories  of  the  past.  Over  the  low 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flowing  north 
to  Lake  Superior  from  those  flowing  south 
to  the  Mississippi  came  Indians,  explorers, 
voyageurs,  misslonartee,  traders,  and  pio- 
neers. 

In  the  prehistoric  past  the  St.  Croix  Val- 
ley knew  those  nomadic  Indians  who  left 
their  effigy  mounds  for  our  modem  archeaol- 
ogists  to  ponder.  More  recently.  Its  waters 
carried  the  fragile  Urchbark  canoes  of  the 
Sioux  and  the  Chippewa.  This  vast  valley, 
with  Its  lush  wild-rice  beds  and  its  plenti- 
ful flsh  and  game,  had  long  belonged  to  a 
tribe  called  Dakota,  a  word  meaning  "frleixd." 
Then,  In  the  ISOO's  the  Chippewa  were  driv- 
en out  of  their  home  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  by  the  fierce  Iroquois  and  pushed 
westward  until  they  collided  with  the  Sioux. 
The  St.  Croix  Valley  became  the  site  of  fre- 
quent and  bloody  battles  between  the  Chip- 
pewa and  these  Dakotas,  whom  they  called 
Na-dou-esse,  or  "snake  in  the  grass."  (The 
French  spelling,  Hadeoualovx,  was  shortened 
to  Sioux.) 
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Hon  than  fifty  years  before  George  Wash- 
ington was  born,  In  the  spring  of  1680,  Daniel 
OreyBolon,  Sleur  de  Du  Lhut,  became  the 
first  white  man  known  to  come  up  the  Brule 
from  Lake  Superior,  croaa  the  two-mile  por- 
tage and  enter  the  St.  Crolz  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "...  a  very  flue  river,  which  took 
me  down  Into  the  Mlaslsslppl."  Du  Lhut  had 
come  to  the  Upper  Lakes  on  a  practical  mis- 
sion— to  make  peace  between  the  Chippewa 
and  the  Sioux.  With  these  two  tribes  at  war 
the  lucrative  fur  trade,  which  was  the  life- 
blood  of  the  French  Colony,  simply  could  not 
be  carried  on. 

The  Sioux  never  entirely  gave  up  their 
claim  on  the  St.  Croix  Valley,  although,  in 
the  n[iid-1700's,  the  Chippewa  drove  them 
west  of  the  MissiSBlppl.  A  century  and  a  half 
after  Du  Lhut,  an  Indian  Agent  reported: 
"War,  war,  war  will  be  carried  on  between 
the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
Brave  ot  either  nation  In  existence." 

After  Du  Lhut  came  other  Frenchmen — 
Intrepid  explorers  in  search  of  the  elusive 
Northwest  Passage  to  the  western  ocean  and 
the  spice  kingdoms  beyond,  pious  and  brave 
missionaries,  and,  of  course,  the  fur  traders 
searching  for  beaver  pelts.  It  is  the  beaver 
which  must  be  given  credit  for  opening  this 
trackless  wilderness.  Fine  felt  was  needed  to 
make  the  luxurious,  ornate  hats  that  were  the 
status  symbol  of  the  time.  The  beaver's  short 
underfur  was  perfectly  equipped  with  tiny 
barbs  ideal  for  felting.  The  beaver  pelt  was 
the  prize  of  the  continent.  Fortunes  were 
made  and  lost,  empires  were  built,  and  na- 
tions went  to  war,  over  beaver  fur.  Along  the 
St.  Croix  there  were  numerous  fur  trading 
posts,  for  the  river  vnts  a  fine  water  route 
and  excellent  beaver  covintry  to  boot. 

After  1760,  with  the  end  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  came  the  British,  still  searching 
for  the  Northwest  Passage,  but  finding  beaver. 
The  English  ruled  as  supreme  masters  of  the 
fur  trade  for  long  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  even  after  1816,  when  Congress  de- 
creed that  only  a  United  States  citizen  could 
be  licensed  to  trade  on  American  lands. 

When  the  Americans  came  to  the  valley, 
the  days  of  the  glory  of  the  fur  trade  were 
gone.  Left,  however,  was  the  great  white- 
pine  forest.  In  lees  than  half  the  time  It  took 
to  tnf>  out  the  beaver,  the  rugged  American 
lumberjack  leveled  the  Upper  St.  Croix  Val- 
ley's centiirles-old  pines  and  floated  them  on 
the  spring  floods  to  sawmills  downstream. 

Since  those  frantic  logging  days,  little  has 
happened  In  the  upper  valley,  except  that  Its 
sandy  sou  has  sprouted  a  new  forest.  In  the 
fertile  lower  valley,  however,  the  fanner  has 
prospered.  For  as  the  fur  trade  gave  way  to 
lumbering,  so  too,  did  agriculture  replace  It, 
by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the 
valley's  dominant  economic  force. 

THE    UPPER    arVEB   TODAY 

The  Upper  St.  Croix,  with  Its  frequent 
stretches  of  turbulent  white-water  rushing 
through  magniflcent  wild  country.  Is  a  ca- 
noeists' paradise.  Heavily  forested  with  pine 
and  hardwood,  high-banked  and  occasionally 
low  and  swampy,  broken  In  sp>ots  by  islands 
and  sloughs,  with  quiet  fiat  water  Inter- 
rupted by  numerous  rapids,  the  upper  river 
and  its  valley  are  amazing  in  their  variety. 
This  exceptional  river  achieved  national  rec- 
ognlUon  when  a  Federal  WUd  Rivers  study 
team  recommended  that  It,  along  with  its 
tributary,  the  Namekegon,  be  preserved  in 
their  natural,  free-flowing  condition  as  two 
of  only  a  dozen  such  waterways  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  also  a  fisherman's  river.  Especially 
in  Its  upper  reaches,  smallmouthed  bass  and 
walleyed  pike  su'e  outstanding  game  &sh. 
The  best  bass  fishing  is  in  the  deep  pools 
and  long  undercut  banks,  where  there  is  a 
boulder-and-rubble  bottom  and  good  cover. 
WaUeyee  like  the  fast  current  and  are  found 
In  and  below  rapids.  The  areas  with  sandy 
bottoms  Invariably  offer  very  poor  fishing. 

By  putting  In  at  Solon  Springs  you  can 


make  the  full  115-mile  upper  river  trip.  Best 
done  in  five  days,  this  trip  takes  you  across 
two  lakes — Upper  St.  Croix  Lake  and  St. 
Croix  Flowage.  If  you  have  an  antipathy  for 
paddling  across  open,  current-less  water  or 
if  you  wish  a  four-day  trip,  put  in  at  Oordon 
Dam  at  the  foot  of  St.  Croix  Plowage. 

On  the  St.  Croix,  you  are  continually  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  history.  The  part 
this  natural  highway  played  in  the  past  has 
been  documented  In  many  Journals,  partic- 
ularly those  of  the  inquisitive  Henry  School- 
craft, Indian  Agent,  explorer,  linguist,  his- 
torian, and  geologist;  Jonathan  Carver,  the 
valley's  only  known  English  explorer,  and 
Joseph  N.  Nicollet,  French  explorer  and  scien- 
tist, among  others.  {The  St.  Croix:  Midwest 
Border  River  by  James  Taylor  Dunn  contains 
much  information  about  these  men  and  their 
Journeys.)  A  visit  to  yoxir  library,  a  little 
research,  and  some  reading  will  add  a  fas- 
cinating dimension  to  any  canoe  trip. 

Downstream  from  Gordon  Dam,  the  St. 
Croix  is  fast-fiowlng  and  clear,  its  banks 
quite  unmarred  by  modem  civilization.  Al- 
most at  once  you  are  Into  the  first  rapids, 
sliding  over  ledge  rock,  past  a  small  pine- 
studded  Island.  The  rapids  are  quickly  run. 
It  Is  best  not  to  drift  into  rapids,  but  to  pad- 
dle hard  to  gain  steerage  for  quick  turns 
and  head  for  the  V's  of  smooth  water  be- 
tween boulders.  Steer  your  canoe  right  down 
their  throats.  In  high  water,  during  most  of 
May  and  June,  almost  every  one  of  the  many 
rapids  on  the  St.  Croix,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  tricky  Fish  Trap  Rapids,  can 
be  run.  The  rapids  are  exciting  but  not  dan- 
gerous, making  the  St.  Croix  a  perfect  river 
for  a  first  experience  with  Whitewater. 

Next  are  Coppermine  Rapids,  Just  below 
Coppermine  Dam,  in  two  sections,  through 
one  of  the  St.  Croix's  loveliest  stretches. 
Here  the  river  cuts  deeply  Into  red  rock  and 
the  channel  is  split  by  an  island.  These  shal- 
low rapids  make  a  flne  ride,  sliding,  choppy 
and  fast  over  rock  shelves.  In  1832.  Lt.  James 
Allen,  In  command  of  Schoolcraft's  ten-man 
military  escort,  passed  this  way  going  up- 
stream, a  feat  which  Is  always  difficult  to 
Imagine.  He  wrote,  "The  river  has  become  so 
low  that  we  have  to  wade  over  all  the  rapids, 
which  seem  to  be  interminable.  Many  of 
them  today  were  over  shelving  sandstone 
rock;  the  fragments  of  which  .  .  .  have  cut  up 
my  men's  feet  and  the  bottoms  of  the  canoes, 
horribly."  From  the  Moose  River  downstream 
the  hedge  rock  is  replaced,  in  the  main,  by 
boulders. 

Just  below  County  Highway  T  bridge  are 
the  long,  friistratlng  and  tricky  Fish  Trap 
Rapids,  consisting  of  eight  or  even  more  sep- 
arate rapids.  Explorer  Joseph  N.  Nicollet 
called  them  rapides  aiix  galets.  cobblestone 
rapids,  and  claimed  they  were  the  St.  Croix's 
most  difficult,  Last  year  we  camped  on  a 
tiny  meadow  above  these  twisting,  leaping 
rapids.  Their  untamed  hollow  roar  filled  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  a  fishing  first 
shrouded  the  large  boulders,  made  us  feel 
part  of  an  earlier  cent\iry.  The  St.  Croix  and 
Its  wild,  lonely  valley  have  a  way  of  bringing 
the  past  very  close. 

All  along  the  entire  upper  river  we  saw 
wildlife.  Even  without  fleldglasses,  we  were 
able  to  identify  more  than  forty-five  different 
birds,  many  of  the  same  species  Schoolcraft 
saw  on  his  1831  expedition  Into  the  area.  Oui 
observations  ranged  from  cedar  waxwlngs  to 
great  blue  and  green  herons,  swallows, 
cardinals,  klngflsbers,  an  osprey,  a  pdleated 
woodpecker,  blackbirds,  teal,  mallards  and, 
amazingly,  nine  bald  eagles,  but  only  one 
dark-headed  youngster.  We  saw,  as  well,  many 
deer.  And  one  evening  we  sat  around  oiu" 
campfire  and  listened  to  the  eerie  owl  con- 
versation while  a  foolish  grouse  drummed 
nearby.  On  another  spwt  our  camp  was  raided 
by  a  friendly  family  of  raccoons. 

Not  far  below  where  half-mile-long  Little 
FlBh  Trap  Rapids  rushes  through  sharp  turns, 
the  Namekagon  pours  into  the  St.  Croix  at 
what  was  once  called  the  Forks  of  the  St. 
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Croix.  Actually,  the  Namekagon  is  the  larger 
river  there.  Next  is  Riverside,  a  good  place  to 
replenish  your  water  supply. 

Two  miles  below  Riverside,  at  State  Une 
Rapids,  the  St.  Croix  becomes  the  boundary 
between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  St. 
Orolx  Is,  almost  from  the  moment  It  becomes 
a  border,  a  large  river  with  long  sloughs  and 
low,  wooded  Islands.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  River,  Danbury  is  another  good  spot 
for  taking  on  supplies.  Here,  too,  in  a  bleak 
row  of  Uny  houses  live  part  of  the  "Lost 
Tribe"  of  the  St.  Croix.  In  1854  this  title  band 
refused  to  move  to  a  reservation  after  the  rest 
of  the  Chippewa  had  given  up  all  their  lands 
bordering  Lake  Superior.  They  have  been  dis- 
gracefully shuffled  about  ever  since. 

Almose  ten  miles  downstream  from  Min- 
nesota's St.  Croix  State  Park,  past  Nelson's 
Landing  on  the  Wisconsin  side,  is  a  handsome 
Uttle  island  called  Head  of  the  Rapids  Island, 
o«-  Heady  Island.  Under  tall  white  pines  are  a 
Uttle  fireplace  and  a  picnic  table — an  excel- 
lent camping  spot.  Shortly  below  this  Island 
are  the  famous  seven  miles  of  rapids,  the 
Kettle  River  Rapids.  It  Is  not  that  these 
rapids  are  especially  difficult.  But  their  very 
length  and  the  concentration  they  require 
make  them  seem,  as  Schoolcraft  wrote,  "our 
greatest  obstacle."  They  sweep,  dancing  and 
foaming,  past  beautiful  pine-topped  Islands 
through  a  particularly  magniflcent  stretch 
of  river. 

The  Thousand  Islands  portion  of  the  river 
above  the  Snake  River,  called  more  beauti- 
fully by  the  French  Riviere  au  Serpent, 
cannot  have  changed  much  since  John  W.  G. 
Dunn  wrote  In  his  diary  in  1932,  "one  could 
not  Imagine  a  more  beautiful  river,  high 
banks  covered  with  a  Isu-ge  hard  wood,  with 
scattering  pine,  mostly  white  pine.  Islands, 
large  and  small  without  number  and  these 
also  covered  with  big  trees.  A  good  many  of 
these  Islands  are  high  and  rocky  on  the  shore 
line.  No  end  of  springs  and  spring  creeks 
coming  in  mostly  on  the  Wisconsin  side" 

Below  the  Snake  are  several  clusters  of 
cabins  on  the  Wisconsin  side,  the  site  of  the 
defunct  Riverdale  Ferry,  and  two  more  rapids. 
Otter  Slide,  with  Its  distinct  downhill  swoop, 
and  the  choppy  Horse  Race.  These  rapids  end 
the  Upper  St.  Croix's  white  water.  Prom  this 
point,  for  the  30  miles  to  St.  Croix  Falls,  the 
river  changes  slowly.  There  are  fewer  pines 
here  and  more  elm,  soft  maple,  and  birch. 
The  water  fiows  almost  lels\irely  past  large 
sandbars,  and  for  the  first  time  there  Is  an 
occasional  farm.  Past  the  skeleton  remains  of 
Nevers  Dam,  over  submerged  Dobeney  Rapids, 
now  a  good  spot  for  bass,  and  past  great, 
scattered  boulders,  now  almost  hidden,  the 
St.  Croix  has  become  a  gentle  river,  im- 
pounded by  the  Northern  States  Power  Com- 
pany dam  at  St.  Croix  Palls, 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Pulbright,  Mr. 
Gravel.    Mr.    Httmphret,    Mr. 
MoNDALE,    Mr.   Randolph,   and 
Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  1930.  A  bill  entitled  "American  Folk- 
life  Foimdation  Act."  Referred  to   the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

AMEEICAN  FOLKLITE  rOCNDATlON  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  bill  that  would  create  an 
American  Folklife  Foundation  within  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Through  this 
Foundation,  vital  public  support  would 
be  lent  to  a  wide-ranging  effort  designed 
to  fosrter  both  a  broader  and  deeper  im- 
derstanding  of  this  coimtry's  rich  folk- 
life.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  by  seven 
cosponsors:  Senators  Cranston,  Pul- 
bright, Gravel,  HxnjPHRET,  Mondalk. 
Randolph  and  Stkvenson. 

Without  question,  we  have  been  wise 
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to  invest  millions  of  dollars  in  the  proud 
work  of  the  National  Endowments  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  we  have 
done  well  as  a  people  and  as  a  govern- 
ment to  build  here  in  Washington  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  so  that  this  civilization 
might  appreciate  and  foster  fine  arts 
and  high  culture.  But  for  too  long,  Mr. 
President,  our  public  moneys  have  sup- 
ported a  Western  European  cultural 
tradition  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
many  noble  cultures  that  are  home- 
grown throughout  this  country. 

American  cultures  have  not  been 
viewed  with  the  pride  they  warrant; 
too  often,  they  have  been  scorned  as  the 
life-style  of  an  uncultured  lower  class. 
Nothing  American  was  allowed  to  bear 
the  label  "culture."  We  had  had  no  na- 
tional policy  of  appreciation  and  support 
for  America's  folklife. 

The  legislation  proposed  here  today 
is  an  effort  to  invest  in  the  culture  of 
America's  common  man.  It  says  that  the 
country  fiddler  need  not  feel  imcultured 
simply  because  his  fiddle  does  not  pro- 
duce a  concert  tone;  it  says  that  the  pot- 
tery of  Jugtown,  N.C.,  and  the  sand- 
painting  of  Southwestern  Indians  are 
artistic  treasures  in  the  same  sense  as 
those  from  the  djTiasties  of  China;  it 
says  that  the  black  bluesmen  along  the 
Brazos  Valley  in  Texas  are  recognized 
as  pure  artists  and  welcome  as  a  national 
treasure;  it  says  that  the  American  In- 
dian philosopher  has  something  urgently 
important  for  America  today  and  that 
this  society  wants  to  hear  him  as  well 
as  the  ancient  Greeks;  it  says  that  the 
total  lifestyles  of  Swedish-Americans  in 
Milwaukee,  of  Polish-Americans  in  Chi- 
cago, and  of  Italian-Americans  in  Bos- 
ton have  brought  a  perspective  and  a 
contribution  to  this  country  that  has  en- 
nobled us  as  a  society;  and  It  says  that 
the  bluegrass  band  has  developed  a 
music  with  a  complexity  and  a  richness 
that  will  grow  and  that  will  endure  al- 
ways as  a  living  monument  to  American 
musical  genius.  In  short,  the  bill  I  am 
proposing  says  that  there  is  a  vast  cul- 
tural treasure  in  America's  common 
man,  and  that  our  society  will  be  a  better 
one  if  we  focus  on  that  treasure  and 
build  on  it. 

Before  going  further,  it  probably 
would  be  useful  to  stress  what  we  mean 
in  this  bill  when  we  say  "folklife."  All 
too  often,  people  think  of  folklife  as 
something  out  of  the  hills,  and  they  fre- 
quently think  of  it  only  In  terms  of  folk 
music.  These  impressions  are  incorrect. 
We  are  concerned  in  this  legislation  with 
folklike  in  Its  broadest  sense — perhaps 
best  summed  up  as  the  total  lifestyle  of 
peoples — and  we  are  concerned  about  It 
everywhere  in  America — in  cities  as  well 
as  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas.  The 
legislation  defines  folklife  as  "the  tradi- 
tional customs,  beliefs,  dances,  songs, 
tales,  sayings,  art,  crafts,  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  the  spirit  common  to  a  group 
of  people  within  any  area  of  the  United 
States;  the  term  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental) , 
dance,  drama,  lore,  beliefs,  language,  hu- 
mor, handicraft,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  other  forms  of  creative  and 
artistic  expression,  and  skills  related  to 
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the  preservation,  presentation,  perform- 
ance, and  exhibition  of  the  cultural  her- 
itage of  any  family,  ethnic,  religious,  oc- 
cupational, racial,  regional  or  other 
grouping  of  American  people." 

Most  important,  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  considers  folklife  as  a  dynamic  force 
in  today's  society  and  not  simply  as  some- 
thing out  of  our  past.  The  American 
Folklife  Foundation  will  be  concerned 
with  the  past  and  will  enable  scholars 
and  field  researchers  to  give  us  all  a 
better  understanding  of  the  cultural  his- 
tory of  America.  The  need  adequately 
and  accurately  to  record  our  history  can- 
not be  doubted.  This  should  be  a  proper 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government: 
however,  at  the  moment  no  Federal  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  meet  this  need  inso- 
far as  the  folklife  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned. But  the  purpose  of  all  this  is  not 
simply  to  know  what  was  and  then  to 
store  it  in  an  archive  to  gather  dust. 
Rather,  we  are  interested  in  bringing  the 
American  folklife  of  200  years  ago,  as  well 
as  the  folklife  of  20  years  ago,  to  bear 
on  the  daily  lives  of  today's  Americans. 
WhUe  we  contemplate  pure  academic 
research  in  this  bUl,  we  contemplate 
much  more  than  that.  We  contemplate 
dissemination  and  presentation  of 
America's  folklife  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  bring  understanding  and  perhaps 
even  some  wisdom  to  the  decisions  that 
our  people — both  individually  and  as  a 
society — must  make  today  and  tomor- 
row. This  is  not  to  say  that  this  Uttle  bill 
is  going  to  produce  wisdom  or  is  going 
to  make  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
our  lives,  but  it  is  to  say  that  this  bill  at 
least  will  finally  allow  us  to  count  our 
folk  cultures  as  a  force  working  toward 
wisdom  and  quality  in  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
this  legislation  is  that  it  recognizes,  ac- 
cepts, and  builds  on  the  fact  that 
America  is  not  a  melting  pot  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  In  this  country 
as  a  homogenized  mass  culture. 

This  is  a  union  of  individuals.  America 
is  a  mosaic  of  cultures,  not  a  blend.  Too 
often,  we  have  failed  to  treat  our  dif- 
ferences with  respect.  The  truth  is  that 
we  do  not  know  each  other  well  enough. 
Some  only  know  that  Germans  live  in 
Nebraska,  that  Chicanos  are  in  the 
barrio,  that  a  lot  of  Scots  can  be  found 
in  Appalachia.  that  many  Poles  live  in 
and  around  Chicago,  that  smalltown 
blacks  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks, 
and  that  there  are  Amish  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  we  do  not  know  how  they  live. 

To  complicate  this  lack  of  understand- 
ing, the  overwhelming  forces  of  tech- 
nology and  bureaucracy  tend  to  deny  us 
our  humanity  and  to  stifle  our  expres- 
sions of  individuality.  In  this  climate  of 
alienation  and  anxiety,  we  need  to  know 
ourselves  if  we  are  to  know  each  other. 
One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  enlarge 
upon  folk  lifestyles  and  to  seek  as  many 
outlets  as  possible  for  the  expression  of 
American  cultures.  That  is  what  this 
bill  is  about.  The  American  Folklife 
Foundation  will  give  the  American  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  express  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  substance  of  this 
bill  was  introduced  In  1969  by  former 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas,  and 
I  am  privileged  to  carry  on  the  outstand- 


ing effort  that  he  began.  In  May  of  1970. 
Senator  Yarborough  held  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  reported  It  from  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  but  the  91st 
Congress  adjourned  before  the  full  Sen- 
ate was  able  to  act.  I  hope  we  can  have 
hearings  on  this  measure  very  soon,  and 
it  is  my  deep  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  enact  the  proposal  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  There  is  great  strength 
in  the  folklife  of  this  Nation.  Strength 
which  has  not  been  fully  understood  and 
certainly  not  used  to  the  fullest.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  introduced  on  the 
House  side  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  quick  action 
also  can  be  had  in  that  body  so  that  we 
are  able  soon  to  create  the  American 
Folklife  Foundation  and  to  fund  it  to 
begin  this  very  important  work. 
Section-bt -Section  Analysis  of  American 
FoT.TtT.iTE  Foundation  Act 

SECTION     1 

This  section  states  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
to  be  that  of  supporting  research  and  scholar- 
ship in  American  folklife  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  an  understanding  of  the  complex 
problems  of  the  basic  desires,  beliefs  and 
values  of  the  American  people  In  both  rural 
and  urban  areas,  and  that,  among  other 
things.  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  to  preserve,  support,  re- 
vitalize and  disseminate  American  folklife 
traditions  and  arte. 

SECTION    a 

This  section  contains  the  definitions  and 
defines  "American  folklife"  as  the  traditional 
customs,  beliefs,  dances,  songs,  tales,  sayings, 
art,  crafts  and  other  expressions  of  the  spirit 
common  to  a  group  of  people  within  any 
area  of  the  United  States. 

OBCnON     3 

This  section  provides  that  the  American 
Folklife  Foundation  should  be  established 
within  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Foundation  is  subject  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  twelve  member  Board  of  Trustees, 
four  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
eight  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

A  Director  and  Deputy  Director,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Librarian,  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal directing  ofllcers  of  the  Foundation. 

SECTION    4 

This  section  sets  forth  the  authority  of 
the  Foundation.  The  Foundation  would  be 
empowered  to  establish  and  Implement  a 
program  of  contracts,  grants,  loans,  and 
scholarships  with  individuals  and  groups  in 
order  to  record  and  to  promote  American 
folklife. 

SECTION     S 

This  section  places  certain  limitations  on 
the  grants.  No  payment  shall  be  made  to 
carry  out  research  or  training  over  a  period 
in  excess  of  two  years,  except  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Foundation.  A  limitation  on 
grants  to  former  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  also  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

SECTION    6 

This  section  gives  the  Foundation  admin- 
istrative authority  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

SECTION     7 

This  section  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S.  1930 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  asseynbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American  Folklile 
Foundation  Act". 

DECL-Ar.ATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(a)  that  American  folkUfe  has  lent 
strength  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Nation; 

(b)  that  the  diversity  Inherent  In  Ameri- 
can foIWlfe  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cult'oral  richness  of  the  Nation  and  has 
fostered  a  sensi  of  individuality  and  Identity 
among  the  American  people; 

(c)  that  the  history  of  the  United  States 
effectively  demonstrates  that  building  a 
strong  nation  doee  not  require  the  sacrlfloe 
of  cultural  differences; 

(d)  that  American  folkJlXe  has  a  funda. 
mental  influence  on  the  desires,  beliefs, 
values,  and  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; 

(e)  that  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary  for 
the  Federal  government  to  support  research 
and  scholarship  in  American  folkllfe  in  order 
to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
complex  problems  of  the  basic  desires,  be- 
liefs and  valuer  of  the  American  people  In 
both  rural  and  urban  areas; 

(f)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  American  folkllfe.  while  primarily  a  mat- 
ter for  private  and  local  initiative,  Is  also 
an  appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government: 

(g)  that  it  Is  In  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  Nation  to  preserve,  sup- 
port, revitalize,  and  disseminate  American 
folkllfe  traditions  and  arts; 

(h)  that  In  order  to  Implement  these  find- 
ings, It  Is  appropriate  to  establish  In  the 
Library  of  Congrese  an  American  Folkllfe 
Foundation  to  develop,  promote,  and  Imple- 
ment a  broadly  conceived  national  policy  of 
support  for  American  folklife. 

DKFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "American  folkllfe"  means 
the  traditional  customs,  beliefs,  dances, 
songs,  tales,  sayings,  art,  crafts,  and  other 
expressions  of  the  spirit  common  to  a  group 
of  people  within  any  area  of  the  United 
States;  the  term  includes,  but  la  not  limited 
to,  music  (vocal  and  Instrumental),  dance, 
drama,  lore,  beliefs,  language,  humor,  handi- 
craft, painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  other 
forms  of  creative  and  artistic  expression,  and 
skills  related  to  the  preservation,  presenta- 
tion, performance,  and  exhibition  of  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  any  family,  ethnic,  religi- 
ous, occupational,  racial,  regional,  or  other 
grouping  of  American  people: 

(b)  the  term  "group"  Includes  any  State 
or  public  agency  or  Institution  and  any  non- 
proflt  society.  Institution,  organization,  as- 
sociation, or  establishment  In  the  United 
States: 

(c)  the  term  "State"  Includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands: 

(d)  the  term  "workshop"  means  an  ac- 
tivity the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  skills,  appre- 
ciation, or  enjoyment  of  American  folkllfe 
among  amateur,  student,  or  nonprofessional 
participants,  or  to  promote  scholarship  or 
teaching  among  the  participants. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  4.  fa)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  an  American  Folk- 
life  1^3undatlon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Foundation"). 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board").  The  Board  shall  b«  composed  of 


four  members  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, eight  members  appointed  by  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress ex  officio,  and  the  Director  of  t^e  Poim- 
datlcn  ex  officio.  The  four  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  I'resldent  shall  t>e  officials  ol 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  some  significant  aspect  of  American 
folkllfe  traditions  and  arts.  The  eight  meai- 
bers  appointed  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
shall  he  tndlvldiia:?  from  private  life  who 
are  widely  recognized  by  virtue  of  their 
scholarship,  experience,  creativity,  or  inter- 
est in  American  folkllfe  traditions  and  arts. 
In  making  appointments  from  private  life, 
the  Librarian  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
individuals  suggested  to  the  Librarian  by  the 
Board  and  shall  provide  for  regional  balance 
in  the  membership  of  the  Board. 

(ci  TTie  term  of  office  of  each  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  ex- 
cept that  <n  the  term  of  membe.-s  Qrst  tak- 
ing office  shall  be  two  years  for  three  mem- 
bers appointed  and  so  designated  by  ihe  Li- 
braxian,  two  years  for  two  members  appoint- 
ed and  so  designated  by  the  President,  four 
years  for  three  members  appointed  and  so 
designated  by  the  Librarian,  and  four  years 
for  one  member  a.ipolnted  and  eo  designated 
by  the  President,  and  (2)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  lor 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d )  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  reg- 
ular full-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled,  while  serving  on  business 
of  the  Foundation,  to  receive  compensatlcn 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Librarian,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem.  Including  travel  time; 
and  while  SvT  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  busmess.  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  exjjenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subs'stc-iice,  as  author'.?«d  by  Sec- 
tion 5703  of  Title  5,  United  Suites  Code, 
f^r  persons  In  Government  service  emploj-ed 
intermi;  tently. 

(e)  The  Librarian  shall  call  the  flrst  meet- 
ing ol  the  Board,  at  which  the  first  order  of 
business  shall  be  the  election  of  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  one  year.  Thereafter  e^ach  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
perform  the  duties  nf  the  Chairman  in  his 
absence.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occiu^  In  rhe 
Chairmanship  or  Vice  Chairmanship,  th>? 
Boaj-d  shall  elect  a  member  to  fill  the  vacancy 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

(f)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a   quorum. 

(g)  There  shall  be  a  Director  and  a  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Foundation,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Librarian,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  making 
such  appointments  the  Librarian  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  any  recommendation 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Board.  The  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  O.  S.  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  Section  5322  of  Title  V  of  such  Sched- 
ule. Elach  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years 
unless  previously  removed  by  the  Librarian. 

(h)  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  exec- 
utive office  of  the  Foundation.  He  shall 
carry  out  the  programs  of  the  F^xundatlon 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Board,  and  shall  carry  out  such  func- 
tions as  the  Board  may  delegate  to  him  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

( 1 1  The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such 
ftmctlon  as  the  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  may  prescribe,  and  shall  serve 
as  acting  Director  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Director. 


AtrrHORITY    OF    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  Implement  a  program  of  con- 
tracts, grants,  loans,  and  scholarships  with 
Individuals  and  groups  In  order  to — 

(a)  Initiate,  promote,  support,  organize, 
and  produce  live  performances,  festivals,  ex- 
hibits, and  workshops  related  to  American 
folkllfe; 

(b:  initiate,  enc  urage,  support,  organize, 
and  promote  research,  scholarship,  and  train- 
ing 111  American  folkllfe; 

(c)  establish  and  maintain  in  conjunction 
with  any  Federal  Department,  agency,  or  in- 
stitution a  nat'nnal  archive  and  center  for 
American  folkllfe; 

(d)  procure,  receive,  purchase,  and  collect 
for  preservation  and  storage  In  the  archive 
appropriate  paintings,  creative  works,  ex- 
hibitions, presentations,  objects,  materials, 
artifacts,  and  audio  and  visual  recjrds  (In- 
cludLng  still  and  motion  picture  film  records, 
audio  and  visual  magnetic  tape  recordings, 
written  records,  and  manuscrlpt-s)  which  rep- 
resent or  Illustrate  some  aspect  of  American 
folkllfe; 

(C)  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise  make  available 
any  item  in  the  archive  to  any  individual  or 
group  under  such  terms  and  for  such  uses  as 
the  Board  deems  appropriate; 

(f)  purchase,  receive,  product,  or  arrange 
and  support  the  production  of  exhibitions, 
displays  and  presentation.:  (including  pre.^en- 
tations  by  still  and  motion  picture  films,  and 
audio  and  visual  magnetic  tape  recordings) 
which  represent  or  Illustrate  some  aspect  or 
American  folkllfe; 

(gi  present,  display,  exhibit,  disseminate, 
communicate,  and  broadcast  to  local,  re- 
gional, state,  or  national  audiences  any  ex- 
hibition, display,  cr  presentation  produced 
produced  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  or  any  Hem  in  the  archive  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
by  making  appropriate  arrangements,  includ- 
ing contracts,  loans,  and  grants  with  public, 
non-protit.  and  private  radio  and  television 
broadcaiiiers.  museums,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  other  individuals,  and  private  or 
non-pro'it  corp,-/rat!ons  as  the  Board  deems 
appropriate: 

(h)  purch:*?",  receive,  produce,  and  ar- 
range for  and  -iipnort  the  production  of  ex- 
hibitions, programs  presentations,  and  ma- 
terials specially  designed  for  classroom  use 
representing  or  illustrating  some  aspect  of 
American  folkllfe,  and  to  loan,  lease,  or 
otherwise  make  available  such  exhibitions, 
protrrams.  presentations,  and  material  to 
public,  private,  and  nonprofit  educational 
Institutions; 

(1)  develop  and  Implement  other  appro- 
priate programs  to  preserve,  support,  re- 
vitalize, and  disseminate  American  folkllfe. 

LIMTTATION    ON    GRANTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  payment  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  carry  out  any  research 
or  training  over  a  period  In  excess  of  two 
years,  except  that  with  the  concurrence  of 
at  le.ast  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Foundation  such  research  or 
training  may  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years. 

(b)  No  Individual  formerly  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Federal  government  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  any  grant  or  other 
assistance  pursiiant  to  this  Act,  or  to  serve 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation.  In  the  two- 
year  period  following  the  termination  of 
such  employment. 

.\dmin:steative  provisions 
Sec.  7.  In  addition  to  any  authority  vested 
In  It  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act.   the 
Foundation.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions,  Is 
authorized  to — 

(a)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which 
Its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(b)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed  or  devised,  without  con- 
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dltloa  or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation;  and 
to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions; 

(c)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Foundation, 
receive  (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of.  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (b)  )  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Foundation  vsrlth  a  condition 
or  restriction,  including  a  condition  that 
the  Foundation  use  other  funds  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  purpose  of  the  gift; 

(d)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  Title  V,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  LH 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
no  Individual  so  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  the  rate  received  by 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foundation; 

(e)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  3109  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
(100  per  diem; 

If)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  Section  5703 
of  Title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(g)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two- thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  without 
performance  or  other  bonds  and  without  re- 
gard to  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(h)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended   (31  U.S.C.  529) : 

(1)  rent  office  space  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

II)   make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  Inclusion  In  Us  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port of  Its  operations  under  this  Act,  which 
shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  of  all  pri- 
vate and  public  funds  received  and  expended 
by  It,  and  such  recommendations  as  the 
Foundation  deems  appropriate. 

ATTTHOREZATION 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authrotzed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS   (for  himself, 
Mr.   Beall,   Mr.   Bellmon,   Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  1932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat    Inspection    Act    to   provide    that 
State  inspected  facilities  after  meeting 
the  inspection  requirements  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  distribution  in  establishments 
on  the  same  basis  as  plants  inspected 
under  title  I.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  provide  that  State-inspected  facili- 
ties, after  meeting  the  inspection  require- 
ments, shall  be  eligible  for  distribution 
in  establishments  on  the  same  basis  as 
federally  Inspected  facilities. 
In  short,  this  bill  would  pronde  that. 


once  a  State's  inspection  program  has 
been  found  "equal  to"  Federal  meat  in- 
spection, meat  and  meat  products  pre- 
pared under  that  State  program  may  be 
admitted  to  interstate  commerce. 

This  bill  would  end  the  double  stand- 
ard under  which  thousands  of  meat 
processing  plants,  although  required  to 
meet  inspection  standards  equal  to  Fed- 
ral  inspection,  have  been  arbitrarily  re- 
stricted to  the  limited  market  of  a  sin- 
gle State.  This  is  second-class  citizenship 
which  has  become  totally  unjustified  as 
State  inspection  programs  have  reached 
maturity  under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  alter  or  affect  in  any  way 
the  actual  standards  for  meat  inspection, 
nor  would  it  afTect  current  requirements 
for  compliance  with  these  standards.  The 
legislation  would  simply  give  equal  ac- 
cess to  market  to  all  facilities  which  do 
comply.  In  so  doing,  tliis  bill  would  aid 
consumers  by  making  available  a  wider 
choice  of  clean,  wholesome  meat  and 
meat  products.  It  would  also  aid  many 
small  processors  who  have  invested  rela- 
tively large  sums  in  new  equipment  and 
procedures  to  meet  strict  inspection 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  introduced 
identical  legislation  last  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  deferred  any 
endorsement  until  the  extent  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
could  be  measured.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce today  that  the  Department  has 
reviewed  the  situation  and  recognized  the 
equity  and  merit  of  this  bill. 

The  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  pro- 
gram has  made  a  thorough  review  of  the 
status  of  all  State  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams. As  of  March  of  this  year,  35  of 
these  States,  with  5.661  plants  under  in- 
spection, have  been  judged  fully  equal  to 
the  Federal  system.  These  States  are: 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa. 

Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Missouri  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming. 

Federal  matching  grants  to  States  for 
50  percent  of  the  financing  of  these 
"equal  to"  systems  will  total  an  estimated 
$17.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Many  of  these  States  started  the  de- 
velopment of  their  inspection  systems  3 
years  ago  without  trained  personnel, 
without  experience  in  inspection  activ- 
ities, without  adequate  laws  and  without 
adequate  funds  to  finance  their  share  of 
the  costs.  The  fact  that  35  States  have 
been  able  to  develop  their  inspection  sys- 
tems to  a  point  where  they  are  equal  to 
the  Federal  system  Is  a  remarkable 
achievement — and  one  which  clearly 
demonstrates  the  willingness  of  the 
States  to  assume  responsibility  for  con- 
sumer protection. 

However,  the  law  as  presently  written 
imposes  a  competitive  disadvantage  on 
plants  operating  under  these  State  In- 
spection systems.  An  "equal  to"  plant  in 


an  "equal  to"  State  is  now  restricted,  in 
its  markets,  to  other  State  plants  and  the 
consuming  public  within  the  same  State. 
No  such  restrictions  are  imposed  on  a 
federally  inspected  plant  operating  under 
no  stricter  standards  of  inspection  than 
the  State  plant.  The  product  of  the  Fed- 
eral plant  may  move  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  into  foreign  markets 
without  regard  to  State  boundaries. 

Even  the  meat  products  of  plants  in 
foreign  coimtries.  once  their  inspec- 
tion systems  and  plants  meet  U5DA 
standards,  can  move  freely  in  interstate 
commerce.  At  the  close  of  1970  some  977 
plants  in  42  foreign  countries  were  eli- 
gible to  move  their  meat  products  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  This  includes 
plants  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  and  Rumania.  Nearlj'  2 
billion  pounds  of  foreign-produced  and 
inspected  meat  products  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce  last  year. 

The  effect  of  this  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  State-inspected  plants  is  that 
they  must,  if  they  wish  to  be  fully  com- 
petitive, apply  for  Federal  inspection. 
Thirty-six  of  these  plants  moved  from 
State  to  Federal  inspection  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  fiscal  year  and  130  more 
have  contacted  Federal  officials  and  re- 
quested Federal  inspection  before  June 
30.  1971.  The  further  effects  of  this  trend 
are  obvious — the  Federal  system  will 
grow  larger  and  the  State  systems  will 
grow  smaller. 

Once  a  State  inspection  system  ad- 
vances to  "equal  to"  status  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  USDA's  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  program  to  see  that 
the  standards  for  sanitation,  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
inspection  itself  remain  equsd  to  those  in 
the  Federal  plsmts.  Only  then  can  the 
American  consumer  be  sure  that  all  of 
his  meat  supply  is  safe  to  eat  and  hon- 
estly labeled.  This  was  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress  when  it  adopted  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967.  It  is  the 
intention  of  USDA  that  there  will  be  no 
relaxation  of  standards  for  plants 
operating  under  State  systems. 

State  inspected  plants  will  be  under 
continuous  review  of  Federal  supervisory 
inspection  officials  in  the  same  locality. 
Provisions  are  also  being  mstde  for  for- 
malizing rapid  communication  systems 
with  State  officials  and  for  follow-up  re- 
view when  and  if  State  standards  appear 
to  be  slackening.  As  a  further  assurance, 
the  USDA  is  now  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing out  procedures  for  cross  utilization 
of  State  and  Federal  inspection  person- 
nel. This  step  will  help  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  the  inspection  sys- 
tems and  encourage  total  acceptance  of 
Federal  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  status  of  State  in- 
spection programs  and  the  importance 
of  the  blU  I  introduce  today  were  sum- 
marized on  March  25  by  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Lee  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Meat  and  Pood  Inspectors,  in  testimony 
before  the  Livestock  and  Grains  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
include  Dr.  Lee's  statement  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Testimony  Presented  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Ln, 

President,   Before  the  SracoMMmTK  on 

Livestock    and    Grains,    Committee    on 

aoricttltttre,  march  26,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  thank  you 

and  the  members  of  your  subcommittee  for 

giving  the  National  Association  of  State  Meat 

and  Food   Inspectors  Directors   this  oppwr- 

tunlty  to  appear  before  you  today  and  give 

testimony    on    the    administration    of    the 

Wholesome  Meat  Act, 

I  am  Dr.  Robert  J.  Lee.  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Meat  and  Food 
Inspector  Directors.  This  Association  is  com- 
posed of  the  Directors  of  the  various  State 
Inspection  Programs  and  was  founded  In 
October  1970  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  standardizing  the  art  of  Meat  and  Pood 
Hygiene.  For  28  years  of  my  professional 
career.  I  have  devoted  my  efforts  to  Federal 
Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection,  The  last  20 
years  of  my  employment  as  a  Federal  Inspec- 
tor was  spent  In  the  Washington  DC.  ofdees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
various  high  administrative  capacities.  In 
Sept.  1968,  I  retired  from  that  Department  to 
become  Chief  of  the  Maryland  State  Meat 
Inspection  Program,  I  still  serve  In  that  ca- 
pacity. In  Nov.  1969,  Maryland  was  officially 
declared  by  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  have  a  State  Meat  Inspection  Pro- 
gram which  was  "equal  to"  Federal.  Thus, 
Marylands  program  became  one  of  the  flrst 
three  In  the  nation  to  achieve  this  status, 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Meat  and 
Poultry  Inspection  Program,  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  their  extremely  capable  admin- 
istration of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  It  was 
an  extremely  difficult  assignment.  It  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult  If  Congress  had 
given  the  States  5  years  to  achieve  equal  to 
status-but  instead  were  only  given  2  years 
plus  1  additional  year,  as  provided  In  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  Nevertheless,  it  ap- 
pears that  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  over 
16  State  Meat  Inspection  Programs.  How- 
ever, I  would  guess  that  several  of  these 
States  will  achieve  "equal  to"  status  before 
the  actual  takeover.  Passage  of  the  Whole- 
some Poultrv  Products  Inspection  Act  In 
August  1968  did  not  help  the  situation  but 
actually  added  a  greater  burden  to  the  al- 
ready over-burdened  Meat  and  Poultry  In- 
spection Program. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  35  State 
Meat  Inspection  Programs  for  their  tremen- 
dous achievement  in  being  declared  "equal 
to"  Federal.  One  has  no  concept  of  the  scope 
of  this  achievement  In  most  Instances,  start- 
ing from  scratch,  each  State  had  to  adopt  the 
required  legislation,  provide  the  necessary 
funds,  promulgate  the  regulations,  hire  and 
train  the  required  employees,  order  supplies, 
develop  forms,  establish  and  equip  labora- 
tories, survey  plants  and  advise  them  In  de- 
tail as  to  the  construction,  facilities  and 
sanitation  requirements  and  finally  to  staff 
the  plants  with  the  trained  inspectors  and 
supervisors.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
single  out  for  special  praise  the  training 
group  of  the  Federal  Meat  and  Poultry  In- 
spection Program.  Without  their  help,  assist- 
ance and  guidance,  few  states  would  have 
achieved  "equal  to"  status.  Personally,  I 
credit  Dr.  M,  A.  Simmons,  head  of  the  Train- 
ing group  with  contributing  more  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  State  Programs  than  any  other 
Federal  contribution. 

Next  I  would  like  to  commend  management 
at  the  various  State  inspected  meat  packing 
plants  Without  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  meat  packing  Industry,  any  State  meat 
Inspection  program  could  not  succeed.  In 
1967,  they  were  fighting  for  their  very  exist- 
ence. They  had  to  comply  with  the  strict 
Federal  requirements  or  be  closed  down.  In 
most  instances,  meeting  Federal  require- 
ments meant  huge  outlays  of  capital.  Often 
the  banks  turned  down  their  requests  for 
loans.   And   even   the  Small   Business  Adm, 


WHS  unable  to  help  them  out.  Nevertheless 
despite  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates 
they  overcame  the  problems,  remodeled  their 
plants,  enlarged  them,  provided  new  modern 
equipment  and  facilities  and  met  the  chal- 
lenge by  complying  with  the  strict  Federal 
requirements. 

A  few  words  of  praise  are  due  to  the  meat 
packing  supply  Industry  for  their  part  In 
making  available  to  the  State  inspected 
plants  the  many  pieces  of  modern  equip- 
ment required  by  these  thousands  of  plants 
that  for  the  first  time  were  operating  under 
a  modern  State  inspection  program. 

Last.  I  would  like  to  praise  the  thousands 
of  State  Meat  Inspectors  (at  all  levels  of 
superv-lslon )  for  their  part  in  learning  a  new 
trade  and  demonstrating  their  ability  and 
capabilities  In  the  art  of  meat  hygiene. 

But  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  has  made 
"second  class"  citizens  of  the  State  Meat  In- 
spection Programs  and  the  thousands  of  offi- 
cial establishments  in  these  States.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  States  have  achieved  'equal 
to"  status,  despite  the  fact  that  the  plants 
have  si>eni  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  modernize  their  ficlUtles  and  provide 
a  clean,  sanitary  environment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  and  meat  products,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  these  35  State  Meat 
Inspection  programs  are  officially  "equal  to" 
Federal,  the  plants  In  these  States  are  not 
permitted  to  ship  their  product  in  interstate 
commerce.  Why  should  these  plants  be  denied 
this  privilege  when  they  are  in  fact  equal 
to  Federal?  Why  is  the  meat  processed  in  a 
State  Inspected  plant  in  Maryland  good 
enough  for  the  Mary  landers  to  eat,  but  not 
good  enough  for  the  Pennsylvanians  to  eat? 
And  why  should  meat  and  meat  products 
prepared  iu  Denmark,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Hungary  and  dozens  of  other  foreign  coun- 
tries be  permitted  to  move  In  Interstate  com- 
merce? Have  not  the  35  states  met  the  same 
acid  test  as  these  foreign  countries?  I  under- 
stand Congressman  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania 
has  Introduced  a  bill  (HR  2387)  which  would 
amend  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  to  permit 
interstate  shipment  by  plants  in  "equal  to" 
States.  I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  hold 
hearings  without  delay  on  this  important 
legislation  and  to  report  favorably  on  this 
bill.  It  should  be  remembered  that  now  that 
these  35  States  have  been  declared  equal  to 
Federal,  they  do  not  have  a  free  hand.  There 
are  restraints  and  controls.  Federal  State 
Cooperation  Officers  are  continually  visiting 
the  State  inspected  plants,  conducting  sur- 
veys— looking  over  the  States  shoulders. 
When  appropriate.  States  are  required  to  take 
immediate  corrective  action  or  el.se  they  lose 
their  equal  to  status. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Yatron  Bill  would 
permit  State  inspected  plants  in  equal  to 
States  to  ship  freely  In  Interstate  commerce. 
However,  there  are  alternatives  which  I  feel 
should  be  acceptable  to  most  parties  con- 
cerned. One  suggestion  would  be  to  permit 
shipment  only  to  neighboring  states  An- 
other would  be  to  permit  shipment  for  a 
distance  of  100  miles  outside  the  State, 

State  Inspected  establishments  are  second 
class  citizens  from  still  another  standpoint. 
State  Inspected  meat  products — products 
prepared  in  modern,  clean,  sanitary  State  In- 
spected plants  may  not-under  any  circum- 
stances— enter  any  part  of  a  Federally  In- 
spected establishment — not  even  for  storage 
and  distribution.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Curtis  Amendment  to  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  farm  slaughtered  un- 
inspected meats,  prepared  under  unsanitary 
conditions,  with  the  outside  of  the  carcass 
smeared  with  blood,  manure  or  other  ex- 
traneous material,  may  enter  a  Federally  In- 
spected establishment  for  custom  cutting, 
processing  and  wrapping  for  the  owner. 

And,  In  some  Instances  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  regulations  actually  discriminate, 
in  my  opinion,  against  State  lnsi)ected  plants 
In  equal  to  States,  In  Dec.  1970  the  Federal 
meat   inspection  regulations  were  amended 


to  provide  that  when  a  State  meat  Inspection 
program  Is  declared  NOT  EQUAL  TO  FED- 
ERAL, the  plants  In  that  State  which  were 
acceptable  would  receive  an  immediate  grant 
of  Federal  inspection.  Such  plants  would 
then  be  granted  18  months  in  which  to  pre- 
pare and  obtain  Federal  approval  of  the  plant 
drawings  (blueprints).  These  plants  then 
have  an  additional  18  months  (making  a 
total  of  3  years)  to  bring  the  plant  and  facili- 
ties into  compliance  with  the  approved  blue- 
prints. In  the  meantime  these  plants  have 
the  right  to  ship  In  Interstate  commerce. 
Not  so  for  plants  in  States  declared  equal  to 
Federal.  If  they  wish  to  ship  In  Interstate 
commerce  they  must  await  Federal  blueprint 
approval  plus  approval  of  the  plant  as  com- 
plying with  the  blueprints  before  they  may 
ship  across  a  State  line.  This  can  be  a  long, 
drawn  out  and  costly  arrangement. 

But  the  States  have  an  even  bigger  prob- 
lem. Almost  every  day  you  read  in  the  news- 
paper of  the  financial  plight  of  many  of  our 
States.   In   fact,  not  so  very   long  ago,   one 
of    our   great    States   was    on    the   verge   of 
financial  insolvency.  In  most  of  the  States, 
the  legislatures  are  taking  second  looks  at 
many    of    the    State    programs,    looking    for 
places  to  save  a  few  dollars  here  and  a  few 
dollars    there.    And    I    understand    that    In 
manv   States   the   legislatures  are   taking   a 
second   look   at   the   budgets  for   the   State 
Meat   Inspection   Programs.   It   Is  argued  by 
many  legislators  that  if  the  State  fails  to 
finance  the  State  Meat  Inspection  Program 
(thereby   saving   the   State   a   huge   sum   of 
money  each  year)    the  Federal  Government 
will  take  over  the  program  and  furnish  the 
same   protection   to  the  consumers  of   that 
State,    but    with   no   cost   to   the    State — In 
other    words,    the    same    protection    at    less 
cost.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  provides   for  Federal   funding   of   State 
Meat  Inspection  programs  on  a  50-50  basis. 
What  is  actually  needed  to  provide  additional 
Incentive  to  the  State  legislatures  to  con- 
tinue  the   State   meat   inspection   programs 
Is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  80 
percent  of  the  necessary  funds  and  with  the 
States  paying  only  20  percent  of  the  costs. 
Another   example   of   Inadequate   funding 
of  State  Meat  inspection  programs  may  be 
found  In  the  Talmadge-Alken  programs.  In 
the  early  1960's  Congress    enacted  the  Tal- 
madge-Alken  Act   to   encourage    the   States 
to  cooperate  in  the  inspection  or  grading  of 
various  agricultural   commodities.   This  has 
been  applied  to  meat  Inspection  In  several 
of  the  States  which  have  signed  cooperative 
Federal-State   Cooperative   Agreements  with 
the  U.S,  Department  of  Agri.-ulture.   Under 
these  agreements  trained  and  qualified  State 
inspectors  are  assigned  to  Federally  Inspected 
establishments.  States  are   reimbursed  on  a 
50-50    basis.    However,     if    a   Federally    em- 
ployed  insp)ector  were   to   replace  the   State 
employed    inspector,    the    U.S.    Department 
would  pay  for  100  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of   Inspection.   Here   again,   the   funding   of 
these  Talmadge-Alken  plants  should  be  ad- 
Justed  to  an  80-20  basis,  so  that  the  States 
are  compensated  on  a  more  equitable  basis 
for  carrying  out  the  Federal  function. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  includes  strin- 
gent procedures  for  handling  the  so-called 
"4-D"  (dead,  dying,  diseased  and  disabled) 
aiilmals.  Nevertheless  the  4-D  handlers  may 
transport  these  4-D  animals  In  Interstate 
or  intrastate  commerce,  with  little  or  no 
restrictions.  I  believe  that  the  regulation 
should  be  amended  to  provide  that  such  ani- 
mals may  move  only  under  a  jjermlt,  whereby 
the  Inspector  at  the  plant  of  destination  Is 
notified,  so  that  if  the  animal (s)  fall  to  ar- 
rive at  the  declared  destination,  the  appropri- 
ate officials  may  be  alerted  and  a  determina- 
tion made  as  to  the  actual  dl8p>osltlon  of  the 
animals.  Along  these  same  lines,  there  are 
many  plants  located  throughout  the  United 
States  that  skin-out  dead  and  dying  animals, 
lione  out  the  meat  and  sell  it  for  dog  or  ani- 
mal food.  This  dog  or  animal  food  has  all  the 
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characteristics  of  wholesome,  Inspected  meat 
and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  an  un- 
scrupulous operator  to  divert  this  for  human 
food  purposes.  The  regulations  should  be 
amended  to  preclude  such  diversions.  One 
manner  Ln  which  this  could  be  accomplished 
would  be  for  the  regulations  to  require  that 
such  meats  be  ground  or  ccxziminuted  and 
that  at  the  time  of  such  grinding  or  com- 
minuting a  distinctive  approved  dye  (green, 
purple,  blue,  etc.)  be  added,  giving  such 
meats  a  distinctive  color. 

One  of  the  perplexing  problems  facing  the 
State  programs  Is  the  problem  of  the  small 
plant,  and  the  seasonal  plant.  The  Federal 
meat  Inspection  program  Is  oriented  toward 
the  large  plant — the  plant  occupying  one  or 
more  city  blocks,  slaughtering  hundreds  of 
animals  and  processing  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  products  each  day.  The 
regulations  and  requirements  naturally  are 
aimed  at  controlling  such  operations.  But 
under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  the  States 
are  required  to  provide  inspection  to  cUI 
commercial  slaughterers  and  meat  proces- 
sors. Many  plants  kill  only  one  animal  a  day. 
In  other  plants,  one  State  Inspector  Is  re- 
quired to  supervise  the  work  of  one  butcher 
during  slaughtering  operations.  And  many 
State  plants  process  only  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  ground  beef  or  pork  sausage  a  day. 
Still  other  plants  operate  seasonally — perhaps 
only  in  the  cold  winter  months  when  they 
are  extremely  busy  and  are  closed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  All  these  examples  re- 
quire special  consideration.  But  the  prob- 
lems are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  a  sys- 
tem should  be  devised  whereby  special 
problems  unique  among  the  States  may  be 
given  expeditious  consideration. 

Finally,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  States 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  capable  of 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  In  an  able  manner.  The 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  for  a  change  In 
attitude-taking  the  State  programs  In  as 
partners-developing  cooperative  attitudes.  It 
is  only  natural  to  expect  that  problems 
would  arise  in  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram of  such  tremendous  scopve.  I  am  also 
confident  that  these  problems  will  be  re- 
solved In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  to  the 
best  Interest  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  our  Associa- 
tion the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1933.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  at  West- 
field,  Mass.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  CEMETEHT  AT  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Cemetery  at 
Westfield.  Mass. 

Although  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  Nation's  Presidents  have  consistent- 
ly opposed  any  increase  in  the  national 
cemetery  system  for  the  past  20  years,  It 
is  my  imderstanding  that  several  pro- 
posals for  future  development  of  these 
cemeteries  are  presently  under  consider- 
ation within  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

I  strongly  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to 
rectify  the  inequities  that  have  arisen  un- 
der the  present  system.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  has  estimated  that  there 
is  a  potential  need  for  an  additional  2 
million  grave  sites  to  serve  all  veterans 
in  New  England.  Yet,  of  the  present  98 
national  cemeteries,  not  one  is  located 
in  any  of  the  six  New  England  States. 
Families  of  Massachusetts  veterans  must 
travel  at  least  200  miles  to  bury  their 
loved  ones  in  a  national  cemetery. 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  in- 
equity should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  expanding  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem in  order  to  bring  it  geographically 
closer  to  more  Americans.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, the  Congress  should  investigate  the 
less  attractive  alternative  of  prohibiting 
further  burials  in  the  national  cemeteries 
and  providing,  In  lieu  thereof,  suflQcient 
burial  allowances  for  veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature memorializing  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  National  Cemetery  in  the 
Commonwealth  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Memorializing   the   Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Establish  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  the  Commonwealth 
Whereas,  It  la  the  right  of  every    veteran 
to  be  accorded  the  honor  of  a  burial  In  a 
national  place  of  honor;  and 

Whereas,  Out  of  the  ninety-eight  national 
cemeteries  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
none  In  the  New  England  area;  and 

Whereas,  The  saturation  point  of  these 
cemeteries  Is  rapidly  being  reached  and  the 
need  for  new  land  Is  pressing;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  virges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  the  Commonwealth;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  1934.  A  bill  to  expand  upon  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  public  responsibility 
of  American  industry,  to  encourage  the 
opportunity  for  the  American  worker  to 
bargain  collectively  in  his  own  best  in- 
terests without  economic  deprivation, 
and  to  guarantee  the  American  consum- 
er and  taxpayer  protection  from  the 
abuse  of  excessive  concentration  of  pow- 
er. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

management-labor  commission  and 

COITRT    act 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
once  again  has  stepped  into  a  labor- 
management  dispute,  and  by  its  actions 
is  only  temporarily  averting  a  national 
crisis.  This  is  the  fifth  time  since  1963 
that  this  body  has  legislated  a  compul- 
sory settlement  in  a  private  labor-man- 
agement crisis.  I  strongly  believe  these 
disputes  should  not  reach  Congress. 

For  this  reason,  while  I  recognize  the 
unwarranted  hardship  imposed  by  the 
strike,  I  must  oppose  further  congres- 
sional compulsory  arbitration.  There  is 
simply  no  excuse  for  continued  inaction. 
We  are  ignoring  the  root  cause  of  and 
treating  the  symptoms.  It  is  time  this 
body  accepted  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people. 

Last  year,  while  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  introduced 
the  Management-Labor  Commission  and 
Court  Act  which,  in  light  of  the  recent 
crisis,  takes  on  new  pertinency. 


My  bill  will  take  the  settlement  re- 
sponsibilities out  of  the  hand  of  Congress 
and  put  it  where  it  belongs — with  a  non- 
partisan commission  to  conciliate,  arbi- 
trate, and  adjudicate  disputes,  and  a 
court  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment as  well  as  to  consider  disputes  aris- 
ing under  the  settlement. 

Labor  disputes  resulting  in  work  stop- 
pages, with  all  of  their  unfortunate  ef- 
fects, including  personal  hardships  and 
economic  dislocation,  will  always  be  with 
us.  It  is  one  of  the  inevitable  facts  in  a 
democratic  system  of  free  enterprise. 
The  struggle  of  labor  and  the  painful 
maturing  of  management  have  been  a 
long  and  difficult  process — benchmarked 
by  a  few  major  laws  passed  to  insure 
equity  for  all. 

Because  of  the  immense  changes  over 
the  past  two  decades,  I  believe  that 
major  economic  and  social  forces  now 
exist  which  require  another  significant 
legislative  step.  The  awesome  size  of  cer- 
tain industries  no  longer  permits  a  "pub- 
lic be  darned"  attitude  while  labor  and 
management  interests  grope  toward 
another  inflationary  settlement. 

Yet  here  we  go  again.  The  financial 
loss  which  occurs  when  the  Nations  rail- 
roads strike,  runs  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  No  one  can  gain  from 
this  tremendous  waste  and  millions  suf- 
fer because  of  it.  The  scars  and  economic 
dislocation  of  many  individuals  and  in- 
dustries are  permanent. 

New  legislation  is  necessary  to  expand 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  cope  with  those 
few  management-labor  problems  involv- 
ing the  national  interest  where  settle- 
ments imder  existing  collective  bargain- 
ing practices.  Federal  facilities  and 
statutes  are  not  possible  without  extra- 
ordinary costs  and  inconveniences  to  the 
American  people.  My  bill  establishes  a 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  those  dis- 
putes that  meet  the  Taft-Hartley  criteria 
for  jurisdiction;  that  is,  disputes  that  are 
interstate  and  affect  the  national  health 
and  safety.  Unique  to  this  approach  will 
be  the  very  strong  influence  of  the  public 
on  the  terms  of  settlement. 

Modeled  after  the  Australian  system, 
the  bill  will  establish  a  commission  and 
a  coiU"t. 

The  seven-member  Commission  and 
the  five-member  court  will  have  limited 
term  appointments  made  under  the 
"Missouri  plan."  Under  this  plan  the 
President  will  appoint  a  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  who  will  recommend 
three  candidates  for  each  vacancy.  In 
selecting  members  from  these  nominees, 
the  President  will  insure  that  the  general 
public — its  interest  and  welfare — is  rep- 
resented along  with  the  interests  of  labor 
and  management.  This  bill  will  avoid 
the  major  shortcoming  of  the  present 
system  of  appointing  different  boards  for 
each  dispute.  In  addition,  the  bill  will 
dissolve  the  intolerable  present  pattern 
of  compulsory  arbitration  evidenced  in 
railway  disputes. 

Another  feature  of  this  legislation  is 
its  use  for  accommodating  the  unpleas- 
ant and  often  emotionally  charged  dis- 
putes in  the  public  service  area.  Under 
this  bill  the  commission  and  the  court 
can  accommodate  disputes  not  meeting 
the  specified  national  emergency  criteria 
if  the  parties  to  the  disputes  have  pre- 
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viously  and  voluntarily,  through  collec- 
tive bargaining,  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  submit  their  difference  to  com- 
mission jurisdiction.  I  believe  that  many 
areas  of  employment  not  involving  inter- 
state commerce  or  products  affecting  the 
national  health  and  safety  will  volun- 
tarily pai-take  of  the  services  offered  by 
this  legislation.  In  addition  to  manufac- 
turing and  other  businesses,  this  aspect 
of  the  legislation  looks  toward  the  public 
service  oriented  professions  of  education, 
health  services,  local  transportation, 
trash  removal,  police,  and  fire  protection. 
It  should  not  take  more  strikes,  more 
inflation,  and  more  inconvenience  to 
arouse  public  opinion  to  the  point  where 
the  Congress  will  be  forced  to  take  posi- 
tive action. 

That  time  is  here.  The  flood  of  corre- 
spondence from  constituents,  and  the 
growing  demand  for  solutions  from  both 
management  and  labor  all  testify  to  this. 
We  have  the  motivation,  and  the  capabil- 
ity in  this  congressional  session  to  do 
something.  If  we  do  not,  we  can  be  sure 
that  a  reasoned,  balanced  solution  will  be 
much  harder  to  achieve  the  next  time: 
and  the  next  time  is  not  as  far  in  the 
future  as  some  of  us  might  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S  1934 
A  bill  to  expand  upon  the  economic  freedom 
and  public  responsibility  of  American  In- 
dustry, to  encourage  the  opjx>rtunlty  for 
the  American  worker  to  bargain  collectively 
In  hla  own  best  interests  without  economic 
deprivation,  and  to  guarantee  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  and  taxpayer  protection 
from  the  abuse  of  excessive  concentration 
of  power 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Management-Labor 
Commission  and  Court  Act". 

STATEMEJfT    or    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  la)  Continuing  Industrial  peace  Is 
paramount  to  the  Interests  of  the  Nation 
and  Is  necessary  to  employers  and  employees 
alike.  This  peace  can  best  be  achieved 
through  established  laws  and  procedures  for 
collective  bargaining  between  the  represent- 
atives of  mana^ment  and  labor.  Settlements 
of  Issues  and  disputes  should  be  continued 
through  active  and  sincere  voluntary  nego- 
tiations by  the  parties  concerned  to  agree 
on  rates  of  pay.  laws  and  conditions  of  work, 
length  of  contract,  and  any  other  issues  of 
employment. 

(b)  This  Act  Is  addressed  to  only  that 
limited  segment  of  our  management-labor 
forum  wherein  the  Nation's  health  and  safety 
would  be  Impaired  through  a  secession  of 
Interstate  commerce.  It  Is  presumed  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  labor  disputes  do  not 
Involve  the  above  criteria  and  will  continue 
to  be  negotiated  and  settled  under  existing 
collective- bargaining  practices,  laws,  and 
Federal  faclUtles.  When  the  criteria  for  Judi- 
cial action  are  met.  this  Act  will  provide  for 
appropriate  representation  of  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  consixmer  during  the  bargain- 
ing, arbitration,  and  adjudicated  process. 
Disputes  not  meeting  the  criteria  for  Juris- 
diction can  be  handled  by  the  expertise  of 
this  jurisdiction  if  the  partlee  of  the  dispute 
have  previously  and  voluntarily  Indicated 
this  interest.  It  Is  anticipated  that  many 
intrastate  activities  which  affect  the  public 
■'  Interest  to  a  substantial  degree  will  volun- 


tarily partake  of  this  facility.  In  addition  to 
manufacturing  and  other  businesses,  such 
actlvltiee  Include  the  public  service  oriented 
professions  of  education,  transportation, 
trash  removal,  and  p>ollce  and  fire  protection. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OT    MANAGEMENT-LABOR 
CXJMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  a  man- 
agement-Labor CommlEsion  (herelnaftei 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  to  be 
composed  of  seven  Management-Labor  Com- 
missioners (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioners") . 

NATIONAL    EMERGENCY    STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  strike 
or  lockout  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  na- 
tional emergency  strike  or  lockout,  and 
therefore  within  the  purview  of  this  Act,  If  it 
affects  an  entire  Industry,  or  a  substantial 
part  thereof,  engaged  in  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communi- 
cation among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  nations,  or  engaged  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce,  and  will.  If  permitted 
to  continue,  Imperil  the  national  health  or 
safety. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   COMMISSIONERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
panel  of  distinguished  citizens  who  shall  be 
assigned  the  functloas  of  selecting  three 
candidates  for  each  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mission. The  President  shall,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point to  fill  each  vacancy  on  the  Commis- 
sion one  of  the  candidates  selected  by  the 
panel  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

(b)  The  terms  of  ofHce  of  Commissioners 
shall  be  fourteeu  years,  exoep't  that  (1)  the 
terms  of  oflSce  of  the  Commissioners  first 
appointed  shall  cMnmence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  expire  one 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
sLvth  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  year,  and  one  at  the  end 
of  the  fauneenth  year,  after  such  date,  sis 
determined  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  (2)  any  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed to  flu  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  (3)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  a  Commissioner  he  shall  continue 
10  serve  u.ntil  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
has  qualified. 

(1)  The  fxanel  of  citizens  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a) ,  and  the  President,  shall  both 
take  action  necessary  to  insure  that  the  in- 
teresto  of  consumers  are  adequately  repre- 
sented on  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  man- 
agement and  labor. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  Commissioners  to  act  as  Chair- 
men Of  the  Commission,  and  one  CommLs- 
sloner  to  act  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

(b)  (1)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(19)  Chairman.  Maneigement-Labor  Ootn- 
mLsslon." 

(2)  Section  5314  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(46)  Oommissioners.  Management-Labor 
Commission." 

(c)  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classl- 
ftcailon  laws,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  officers  and  employees,  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  ita  chief  executive  and  administra- 
tive officer  and  shall  exercise  the  responsl- 
bUity  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  (1) 


the  app>ointment  and  supterrtston  of  person- 
nel employed  by  the  Commlaslon,  (2)  the 
distribution  of  business  among  the  Cornmla- 
sloa's  persoimel,  and  (3)  the  use  and  expend- 
iture of  funds.  For  executing  and  administer- 
ing the  functions  of  the  Commission  on  Its 
behalf,  the  Chairman  shall  be  governed  by 
the  gencr.^l  policies  of  the  Commission  and 
by  Its  decisions,  findings,  and  determina- 
tions. The  Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chairman  during  his  absence  or 
disability.  Pour  Commissioners  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  9  and  10 
(relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments) of  the  federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  of  Sepitember  16,  1914,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  49.  50),  are  hereby  made  applicable 
to  the  jurlsdicUon,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

JURISDICTION   AND   DUTIES   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  the  Commission  bellevee  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  a  national  emergency 
strike  or  lockout  wUl  occur.  It  shall  forth- 
with make  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbi- 
tration senrlcss  available  to  the  partlee  to 
the  dispute,  but  only  If  all  partlea  to  the 
disputes  agree. 

(b)  Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  national  emergency  strike  or  lock- 
out is  threatened  or  in  effect,  he  shall  di- 
rect the  Attorney  General  to  petition  the 
Commission  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  the 
dispute.  If  the  Commission  then  determines 
that  a  national  emergency  strike  or  lockout 
is  threatened  or  in  effect,  the  Commission 
shall  assume  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute.  The 
Commission  shall  also  assume  jurisdiction 
of  any  dispute  which  threatens  or  has  led  to 
a  strike  or  walkout  in  an  Industry  If.  but 
only  If.  all  parties  to  the  dispute  have  peti- 
tioned the  Commission  to  assume  such  juris- 
diction. 

(c)  When  the  Commission  assumes  juris- 
diction of  a  dispute  under  subsection  (b), 
it  shall  issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  strike  or  lockout  for  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  days,  or  until  an 
Bigrement  resolving  all  Issues  in  the  dispute 
has  been  reached.  Such  an  order  may  Include 
requirements  affecting  rates  of  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions  to  be  applicable  during  the 
period  the  order  Is  In  effect. 

(d)  When  the  Commission  takes  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  strike  or  lockout,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  designate  two  or  more 
members  of  the  Commission  as  a  board  of 
inquiry.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
inquiry  to  conduct  an  Inquiry  Into  the  dis- 
pute. Within  eighty  days  after  the  Commis- 
sion has  assumed  jurisdiction  of  a  dispute 
the  board  shall  make  a  full  report  on  the 
results  of  its  inquiry  to  the  full  Commission. 
Such  a  report  shall  contain  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  board  with  respect  to  the  res- 
olution of  all  Issues  in  the  dispute.  The  Com- 
mission may  require  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
to  attend  hearings  before  the  board  of  In- 
quiry and  produce  testimony  and  documen- 
tary evidence  with  respect  to  the  causes  and 
circumstances  of  the  dispute,  and  to  attend 
conferences  or  sessions  of  the  board  of  in- 
quiry in  order  to  consider  and  dlscuae  the 
positions  of  the  parties  and  possibilities  or 
proposals  for  settlement:  tind  the  Commis- 
sion may  make  such  orders  as  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  require  the  parties,  or  any 
of  them,  to  make  every  effort  In  good  faith 
voluntarily  to  adjust  and  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. 

(e)  If.  at  the  end  of  eighty  days  after  It 
has  assumed  jurisdiction  of  a  national  emer- 
gency strike  or  walkout,  the  parties  have  not 
reached  an  agreement,  within  thirty  days 
from  the  end  of  such  period,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Issue  an  order  to  the  parties,  shall 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment to  b9  in  effect,  and  the  period  dur- 
ing which  they  shall  be  in  effect.  Such  an 
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order  may  Incorporate  by  reference  the  pro- 
visions of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
which  are  not  In  dispute. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    MANAGEMENT-LABOR 
COURT 

Sec  8.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Man- 
agement-Labor Court  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "court")  to  be  composed  of  a  chief 
Judge  and  four  assistant  judges. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    JT7DGKS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
panel  of  distinguished  citizens  who  shall  be 
assigned  the  function  of  selecting  three  can- 
didates for  each  vacancy  on  the  court.  The 
President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  fill  each  vacancy  on 
the  court  by  appointing  one  of  the  candi- 
dates selected  by  the  panel  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Judges  on 
the  court  shall  be  ten  years,  except  that  (1) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  Judge  first  ap- 
pointed shaU  commence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  shall  expire  one  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  one  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year 
after  such  date,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  (3)  any 
Judge  appointed  to  fiU  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  (3)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  a  Judge  he  shall  continue  to  serve 
until  his  successor  Is  appointed  and  has 
qualified. 

ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   COURT 

SEC.  10.  (a)  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  judges  to  act  as  chief  judge,  and 
the  remainder  as  assistant  Judges. 

(b)  The  chief  judge  of  the  court  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation  as  is  received 
by  the  chief  Judge  of  a  United  States  district 
court  and  each  of  the  assistant  Judges  of 
the  court  shall  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  Is  received  by  Judges  of  a  United 
States  district  court. 

(c)  The  court  shaU  sit  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(d)  The  court  may  appoint  and  flix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
and  may  Incur  such  other  expenses,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

(e)  The  court  and  each  judge  thereof  shall 
possess  all  the  powers  of  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  preserving  order,  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  401  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
{relating  to  authority  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt) and  section  1651  of  title  28  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  the  Issuance  oT  writs) 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  court.  Process  of 
the  court  may  be  served  within  the  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

(f )  The  proceedings  of  the  court  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  such  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  (other  than  rules  of 
evidence)  as  the  court  may  prescribe  and  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  evidence  appli- 
cable In  trials  without  a  jury  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

JtJRISDICTION   OF  THE   COURT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  When  the  Commission  has  Is- 
sued an  order  under  section  4  resolving  a 
dispute  n  shall  thereby  be  divested  of  its 
Jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  and  thereafter 
the  court  shall  be  vested  with  Jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  with 
respect  to  all  questions  of  law  or  fact  arising 
under  the  order. 

(b)  Decisions  of  the  court  shall  be  final 
unless  they  are  arbitrary  or  capricious  or  are 
violative  of  a  right  conferred  by  the  Consti- 


tution of  the  United  States,  in  which  case 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  exclusive  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 

SUSPENSION    OF    NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS 
BOARD   PROCEEDINCS 

Sec.  12.  Section  10  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Whenever  a  matter  before  the  Board 
Is  Included  In  a  labor  dispute  over  which  the 
Management-Labor  Commission  Is  vested 
with  jurisdiction,  the  Board  shall  discontinue 
aU  proceedings  In  such  matter." 

DEFtNITIONS 

Sec.  13.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  terms 
"commerce",  "affecting  commerce",  and  "la- 
bor dispute"  have  the  same  meaning  such 
terms  have  when  used  In  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Sections  206,  207,  208,  209,  and 
210  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  Is 
repealed. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  15.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  pro- 
ceedings already  commenced  on  such  date 
shall  be  carried  through  to  completion  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  oT  section  14. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1935.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HOUSING    FOR   THE    ELDERLY    ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  the  Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly  Act. 

For  most  older  Americans,  household 
costs — such  as  shelter,  rent,  repairs,  fur- 
nishings, or  utilities — constitute  their 
No.  1  expenditure.  Housing  expenses 
now  accoimt  for  about  34  percent  in  the 
typical  retired  couple's  budget,  and 
rising  housing  costs  are  placing  the 
elderly  in  a  further  financial  sijueeze. 

In  addition,  their  household  problems 
are  further  complicated  by  substantially 
reduced  income  in  retirement,  limited 
mobility,  and  a  greater  likelihood  of  suf- 
fering from  a  chronic  health  condition. 

It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  an  estimated 
6  million  elderly  persons  live  in  sub- 
standard housing,  about  30  percent  of  all 
older  Americans. 

Yet.  the  aged  have  oftentimes  been 
underpresented  In  our  Nation's  housing 
programs.  Only  about  4.4  percent  of  all 
mortgagors  under  the  section  235  home- 
ownership  interest  subsidy  program  are 
55  years  or  older.  However,  this  age  group 
constitutes  about  20  percent  of  our  total 
population. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  phase  out  the  popular 
section  202  housing  for  the  elderly  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  has  never  had  a 
failure  during  its  10  years  of  existence. 
Even  when  the  Congress  appropriated 
$10  million  for  202  projects  last  year,  the 
administration  refused  to  spend  this 
money  for  badly  needed  apartment  units 
for  the  aged. 

ASSISTANT     SECRETARY     FOR     HOUSING     FOE 
TUX   ELDERLY 

To  rectify  this  neglect  the  elderly  need 
a  high  level  spokesman  who  will  assure 
that  their  housing  needs  will  receive  ap- 


propriate attention  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  can  help 
make  this  goal  a  reality.  Of  special  signi- 
fiance,  this  measure  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
to  administer  and  coordinate  housing 
programs  for  older  Americans.  Addi- 
tionally, this  office  would  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse of  information  concerning 
housing  for  aged  persons. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint, 
the  reasons  are  compelling  for  plEu:ing 
these  responsibilities  under  the  author- 
ity of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hous- 
ing programs  for  the  elderly.  Additional- 
ly, an  Assistant  Secretary  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  formulate  a  compre- 
hensive national  policy  which  would  be 
responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
aged.  He  would  be  able  to  assure  that  our 
national  housing  programs  would  be 
more  than  just  bricks  and  mortar.  Equal- 
ly important  are  the  social  components 
of  housing  to  provide  a  livable  and  decent 
environment. 

This  will  require  special  attention  to 
their  nutritional,  health,  social,  and  rec- 
reational needs.  And  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary would  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  shape  these  crucial  considerations  into 
a  coherent  national  housing  policy. 

RELIEF  rOR  OVERBURDENED  HOMEOWNEKS  AUtt 
RENTERS 

Today  large  numbers  of  older  Ameri- 
cans find  th«nselves  financially  para- 
lyzed by  soaring  property  taxes  and  rap- 
idly rising  rents.  In  many  communities, 
taxes  have  doubled — ^in  some  cases 
tripled — during  the  past  5  or  10  years. 

Because  of  the  regressive  features  of 
the  property  tax,  there  is  strong  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  low-income  older  persons 
shoulder  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that 
elderly  households  with  family  income 
below  $5,000  pay  about  $1.5  billion  in 
local  property  taxes. 

As  a  consequence,  many  prc^erty  own- 
ers are  being  forced  to  sell  their  homes. 
But  often  there  is  no  suitable  alternative 
rental  units  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

Many  tenants  are  also  being  driven 
from  their  apartments  by  a  never  ending 
increase  in  rents.  They,  too,  experience 
great  difficulty  in  locating  alternative 
quarters. 

A  number  of  States  have  attempted 
to  provide  some  form  of  relief  for  this 
pressing  problem.  But  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  many  States  are  unable  to 
provide  this  assistance,  because  they  ar» 
already  financially  hard  pressed. 

Other  approaches  must  also  be  ana- 
lyzed. To  help  provide  a  working  frame- 
work, my  bill  would  establish  an  Inter- 
governmental task  force  to  report,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  on  several  alter- 
natives for  providing  Federal  assistance 
to  States  which  grant  tax  relief  for  over- 
whelmed homeowners  and  renters.  Addi- 
tionally, this  task  force  would  be  directed 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  providing  di- 
rect Federal  reUef  to  elderly  persons  who 
pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  their  in- 
come for  property  taxes  or  rent. 

PROTECTION    FOR    RENTERS    IN    FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED     HOUSING 

Another  major  problem  affects  older 
persons  who  live  in  federally   assisted 
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housing.  Quite  frequently  an  increase  in 
social  security.  Railroad  Retirement  or 
veterans'  benefits  is  counterbalanced,  to 
a  large  degree,  by  a  corresponding  raise 
in  their  rents. 

In  some  cases — particularly  for  per- 
sons eligible  for  rent  supplements — an  in- 
crease in  social  security  can  move  in- 
dividuals out  of  the  maximum  qualify- 
ing income  limitations.  The  loss  in  rent 
supplement  payments  may  exceed  their 
raise  in  social  security  benefits. 

In  describing  this  problem  in  a  letter 
to  me.  Mr.  Martin  Aranow,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Tenants  Organizations, 
pointed  out: 

When  there  Is  an  Increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity, no  one  bothers  to  change  the  mini- 
mum atandards  for  participating  in  other 
federal  programs.  As  a  result  many  people 
become  excluded  from  Joining  in  subsidy 
programs  because  there  was  an  oversight  on 
the  Federal  level. 

A  number  of  proposals,  I  believe, 
should  be  analyzed  to  consider  the  best 
alternative  for  meeting  this  pressing 
problem.  For  example,  it  may  be  possible 
to  provide  for  a  partial  exclusion  for  cer- 
tain forms  of  pensions,  such  as  social  se- 
curity, in  determining  income  for  quali- 
fying for  federally  assisted  housing.  An- 
other possibility  is  to  raise  the  quaUfylng 
income  limitations  to  take  into  account 
recent  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

But  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  plan  for 
action,  we  must  have  the  facts  to  make 
an  intelligent  decision.  For  these  rea- 
sons, my  bill  directs  the  intergovern- 
mental task  force  to  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  these  proposed  recommenda- 
tions, as  well  as  other  alternatives  for 
meeting  this  difficult  problem. 

CONGREGATE    HOUSING    FOR    THE    ELDERLT 

In  the  1970  Housing  Act,  a  new  di- 
mension was  added,  with  potentially  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  Nation's 
elderly.  This  measure,  which  I  spon- 
sored, broadened  public  housing  cover- 
age to  include  central  dining  facihties 
for  older  Americans  who  are  unable  to 
prepare  their  own  meals.  However,  this 
measure  was  modified  in  such  a  manner 
to  exclude  food  costs.  As  a  consequence, 
many  housing  authorities  are  unable  to 
provide  nutritious  meal  services  within 
the  paying  ability  of  their  very  low-in- 
come tenants. 

Today  I  propose  that  this  measure  be 
broadened— in  the  same  manner  as  I 
urged  last  year  when  I  introduced  S. 
4145 — to  cover  food  costs  as  an  admin- 
istrative cost  for  congregate  dining  fa- 
cilities. 

Most  older  persons  would  prefer  to  live 
in  their  own  homes,  rather  than  in  a 
nursing  home.  And  with  this  approach, 
thousands  of  older  Americans  would  have 
a  new  and  effective  alternative  to  prema- 
ture and  unnecessary  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

NEED    FOR    FAST    ACTION 

Decent  and  reasonably  priced  hous- 
ing is  absolutely  essential  for  a  full  and 
satisfying  life  for  our  20  million  older 
Americans. 

Unfortunatelj-  millions  are  now  forced 
to  live  in  inferior  housing  or  in  quarters 
unsultcd  to  their  needs  because  they  can- 


not afford  better  un'ts  or  alternative 
quarters  are  not  available. 

The  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act,  I 
strongly  believe,  represents  a  compre- 
hensive and  sensible  approach  to  their 
special  housing  needs.  For  these  reasons, 
I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1935 
A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  housing 
for  the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  for  the  Elderly 
Act". 

ASSISTANT    SECRETABT    FOR    HOUSING    FOR    THE 

ELDERLT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "six"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "seven". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Insertlnj^' d  i  '  after  "(b)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"(2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  desig- 
nated Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  for 
the  Elderly.  All  of  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  to  provide  aid  or 
assistance  in  behalf  of  the  elderly  shall  be 
administered  by  and  through  the  Assistant 
SecreUry  so  designated.  In  addition  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall — 

"I A)  be  regularly  consulted  with  respect 
to  all  other  programs  of  the  Department  to 
the  extent  that  they  provide  or  otherwise 
Involve  housing  for  the  elderly; 

"(B)  provide  a  central  source  smd  clear- 
inghouse of  Information  with  respect  to 
housing  for  the  elderly;  and 

"(C)  coordinate  housing  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  seek  ways  to  consolidate  pro- 
grams which  overlap." 

CONGREGATE    PUBLIC    HOUSING 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (12) 
of  section  15  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  cf  1937  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  the  cost  of  providing  food  and 
service)". 

INTERAOENCT  STUDT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Housing  for  the  Elderly,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (or  his  designee),  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (or  his  designee)  shall  constitute  an 
Interagency  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  study  and  report  as  provided  by 
this  section. 

(b)  (1)  The  conmilttee  shall  consider 
and  propose  practicable  ways  of  providing 
relief  to  elderly  persons  of  moderate  Incomes 
(not  to  exceed  $7500  per  annum)  (A)  whose 
real  property  taxes  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
their  Incomes,  or  (B)  who  are  paying  in  ex- 
cess of  20  per  centimi  of  their  Incomes  In 
rent  for  dwelling  accommodations.  In  un- 
dertaking such  study  the  committee  shall 
consider,  without  being  limited  to,  prac- 
ticable ways  of  providing  such  relief  through 
the  Federal  income  tax  laws,  and/or  through 
F"ederal  assistance  to  those  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  which  are  carrying  out 
realistic  programs  in  mitigation  of  the  fi- 
nancial plight  of  such  persons. 

(2)  The  committee  shall  also  review  those 
Federal  programs  under  which  lower  Income 
persons  are  assisted  directly  or  Indirectly  In 
obtaining  rental  accommodations  in  public 


or  other  federally-assisted  housing  with  a 
view  to  developing  practicable  proposals  to 
avoid  penalizing  such  persons  vrtth  respect 
to  their  rents  of  eligibility  for  such  accom- 
modations by  reasons  of  any  increase  in 
benefits  under  any  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted State  retirement,  disability,  veterans, 
public  assistance,  or  other  similar  programs, 
(c)  The  committee  shall  report  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  in  no  event  later  than  December  31, 
1971. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Council  for 
Private  International  Communications. 
Incorporated,  to  grant  support  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  American  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tion with  foreign  peoples.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS,  INCORPORATED.  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  accepted  my  proposal  for  open 
Government  funding  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty. 

The  administration  has  made  a  wise 
decision  in  deciding  to  eliminate  the  CIA 
from  the  operation  of  these  two  stations. 
Our  national  interest  is  best  served  when 
activities  which  should  be  in  the  open 
are  removed  from  the  clandestine  arena. 

I  am  today  introducing  an  administra- 
tion proposed  bill  which  will  provide  for 
congressional  financing  of  the  stations. 

I  had  earlier  introduced  a  bill  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1971.  which  called  for  congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  I  said  at  that  time: 

That  during  the  last  20  years,  several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  U.  S.  Government 
funds  have  been  expended  from  secret  CIA 
budgets  to  pay  almost  totally  for  these  two 
radio  stations  broadcasting  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; yet  at  no  time  was  Congress  asked  to 
or  permitted  to  carry  out  its  traditional  Con- 
stitutional role  of  approving  the  expenditure. 

I  can  understand  why  covert  funds 
might  have  been  used  for  a  year  or  two 
in  an  emergency  situation  when  extreme 
secrecy  was  necessary  and  when  no 
other  Government  fimds  were  available. 
But  the  justification  has  lessened  over 
the  years  as  international  tension  has 
eased,  as  the  secrecy  surrounding  these 
radio  stations  has  melted  away,  and  as 
more  open  means  of  funding  could  have 
been  developed.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  that  might 
have  been  thought  to  justify  circumven- 
tion of  constitutional  processes  and  con- 
gressional approval  no  longer  exist. 

My  original  proposal  on  January  25 
provided  for  direct  congressional  appro- 
priations to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty.  But  in  subsequent  conversa- 
tions with  liigh  administration  officials, 
I  made  clear  that  my  purpose  was  to  find 
any  siiitable  mechanism  which  would 
bring  the  stations  out  from  under  CIA. 
To  this  end,  I  sent  a  draft  bill  to  the 
State  E>epartment  in  March  which  would 
have  set  up  a  public  corporation  to  run 
the  two  stations. 

The  administration  has  responded  with 
its  own  proposal  for  funding  Radio  Free 
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Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  through  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Council  for  Private  Interna- 
tional Communications,  Inc.  The  purpose 
of  this  Council  would  be  to  promote  a 
free  flow  of  information  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  through  established  private 
organizations. 

Nowhere  in  the  legislation  is  Radio 
Free  Europe  or  Radio  Liberty  mentioned 
but  these  two  stations  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  about  $40  million  dollars  In 
congressional  appropriations  which 
woiold  be  distributed  to  the  two  stations 
through  the  American  Council  for  Pri- 
vate International  Communications. 

The  Council  would  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  11  directors  chosen  from  private 
life  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

While  I  approve  of  the  basic  premise 
in  the  administration  proposal  of  re- 
moving Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  from  CIA  funding,  there  are  sev- 
eral specific  matters  to  which  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  will  have  to  give  the  closest 
scrutiny. 

Among  other  things,  we  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  whether  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  President  to  appoint 
all  the  Council's  directors  and  to  whether 
the  Council  should  not  come  armuaUy  to 
Congress  for  an  authorization  of  its  funds 
rather  than  only  being  required  to  re- 
quest appropriations  as  the  administra- 
tion bill  proposes. 

We  shall  need  firm  assurances  that 
CIA  participation  in  the  stations  will  be 
terminated.  And.  of  course,  we  shall  have 
to  establish  that  money  appropriated  for 
the  Council  is  not  to  be  passed  on  to  any 
organization  except  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  without  congressional 
authorization.  The  Council  should  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  expanding  Govern- 
ment participation  in  the  dissemination 
of  information  overseas. 

Congressman  0(3den  Reid,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  who  introduced  the  orig- 
inal Radio  Free  Europe-Radio  Liberty 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  will 
also  introduce  the  administration  pro- 
posal in  that  body. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    1498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphret) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1498.  a  bill 
to  ban  strip  mining  for  coal. 

S.    1615 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spong,  for  Mr. 
Bible,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1615,  to  provide  income  tax  simplifica- 
tion, reform,  and  relief  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

S.    1784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1784,  a 
bill  relating  to  mineral  resources  in  lands 
comprising  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness, 
Oreg. 
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8.    1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spong,  for  Mr. 
BiBLx,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  W81S  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1893,  a  bill  to  restore  the  Golden  Eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    110 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  simendment 
(No.  110)  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  S.  192,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PREVAILING    RATES    FOR    WAGE 
BOARD  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  CK)V- 

ERNMENT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    Ill 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  Ill)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  S.  315,  a  biU  relating  to  the  fix- 
ing of  prevailing  rates  for  wage  board 
employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMSNT   MO.    112 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  the  pending  bill,  the  extension 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  is  to  achieve  simple  Justice 
in  our  pay  of  soldiers.  Second,  it  Is  to  put 
us  on  the  orderly  path  toward  achieving 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  moved  to  increase  military  pay 
in  an  amoimt  which  I  approve.  But,  the 
pay  provisions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives measure,  in  my  judgment,  are 
not  designed  to  be  as  efficient  or  fair  as 
possible  in  moving  us  toward  an  all- 
volunteer  Army. 

The  proposal  I  am  advocating  involves 
an  amoimt  of  money  almost  identical 
with  that  voted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  this  proposal  distributes 
the  increases  among  the  ranks  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maximize  the  ability  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  attract  and  retain 
volunteers. 

The  proposal  I  am  advocating  is  that 
drawn  up  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force — the 
Gates  Commission.  As  such  it  represents 
the  best  and  more  thorough  thinking  by 
the  most  competent  panel  of  experts  ever 
assembled  to  imravel  the  complexities  of 
simultaneously  achieving  equity  and  pro- 
moting volunteerism  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

There  is  broad  agreement  that  the 


current  military  pay  is  inadequate.  There 
is  widespread  recognition  that  these  in- 
Eulequacies  are  most  keenly  felt  by,  and 
most  inequitable  to,  our  men  in  the  lower 
ranks.  The  great  strength  of  the  Gates 
Commission  propostd  Is  that  it  gives  a 
greater  share  of  its  benefits  to  the  men 
in  the  lower  ranks. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  of  crucial  sig- 
nificance, because  it  is  among  the  men 
In  those  ranks,  and  among  the  young 
civilians  who  are  considering  entering 
into  those  lower  ranks,  that  the  most 
significant  decisions  are  made  which  will 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
volunteer  army  concept. 

The  pay  proposals  suggested  by  the 
House  reflect  a  properly  generous  spirit. 
But  they  are  inferior  to  the  Gates  Com- 
mission proposal  in  one  crucial  par- 
ticular. That  is,  the  House  pay  meas- 
ure is  not  designed  to  test,  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing an  all-volunteer  force  in  the  very 
near  future. 

The  House  pay  plan  was  drawn  up  to 
promote  equity  in  military  pay.  The 
Gates  Commission  proposal  was  designed 
to  produce  equity,  while  also  giving  a 
maximiun  fair  and  important  test  of  the 
use  of  economic  incentives  in  encour- 
aging volunteers. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  I  am  mak- 
ing would  involve  an  expenditure  of  $24.4 
million  less  than  is  involved  in  the  pay 
proposal  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  this  minor  economy  is 
not  the  significant  point.  The  significant 
point  is  that,  while  the  Gates  Commission 
proposal  involves  the  expenditure  of  $24.4 
million  less,  this  $2,667  million  pay  pro- 
posal will  be  doubly  effective  in  promoting 
equity  and  an  orderly  progress  toward  an 
all-volunteer  army. 

The  administration  favors  a  pay  in- 
crease of  nearly  $1  billion — $987  mil- 
lion— in  pay  incentives.  The  proposal  I 
am  making  would  increase  that  by  ap- 
proximately $1.7  billion.  Fortunately, 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  with  regard  to  reducing 
overall  manpower  will  involve  savings  of 
approximately  $1  billion.  This  prudent, 
judicious  action  gies  us  latitude  to  pro- 
mote the  administration's  great  goal  of 
an  aU-volunteer  Army.  Thus  for  a  net 
increased  expenditure  of  approximately 
$700  million  we  can  take  the  large — smd 
hugely  important — first  step  urged  by 
the  Gates  Commission.  This  first  step  is 
the  equitable  pay  increases  in  my  pro- 
posal. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  taken 
the  lead  in  advocating  a  transition  to  an 
all-volimteer  Armed  Force.  To  this  end. 
President  Nixon  appointed  the  Gates 
Commission. 

This  Commission  was  chaired  by 
Thomas  Gates,  the  distinguished  former 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  included  men 
drawn  from  many  walks  of  life.  It  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  Gen.  Alfred 
Gruenther  and  CSen.  Laurls  Norstad  were 
among  the  members  of  the  15-man  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  performed  its  work 
with  skill  and  dedication.  No  member 
of  the  Commission  was  of  the  sort  who 
would  wish  to  take  risks  with  the  mill- 
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tary  capability  of  this  Nation.  Every 
member  of  the  Commisaion  decided  that 
an  all-volunteer  Army  would  be  a  great 
achievement  for  the  Nation.  But,  also, 
every  member  of  the  Commission  agreed 
that  pay  increases  of  the  sort  they  rec- 
ommended are  demanded  by  simple 
equity,  independent  of  any  principled 
support  of  or  opposition  to  the  concept 
of  the  all- volunteer  Army. 

This  proposal  only  accelerates  slightly, 
and  modifies  slight,  the  pace  and  ap- 
proach of  the  Nixon  administration.  It 
Is  a  proposal  by  way  of  a  perfecting  mod- 
ification. It  reflects  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  an  all-volunteer  army. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  all  Senators,  regardless  of 
their  individual  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  all-vcrfunteer  Armed  Force,  should 
support  the  proposal  I  am  making. 

Those  Senators  who  do  not  disapprove 
of  the  principle  of  relaying  on  an  all- 
volunteer  army  should  still  support  this 
proposal.  They  should  support  it  because 
it  corrects  a  manifest  Injustice  in  our 
treatment  of  the  military,  and  because  it 
corrects  this  injustice  with  special  at- 
tentiveness  to  the  Injustice  felt  by  those 
In  the  lower  ranlcs  who  experience  this 
most  severe  and  inexcusable  injustice. 

Those  Senators  who  approve  of  the 
principle  of  an  all -volunteer  Armed 
Force,  but  who  are  dubious  of  the  wisdom 
of  moving  precipitately  toward  that  goal 
under  current  conditions,  should  support 
this  proposal  for  two  reasons.  Again,  the 
questiOTi  of  equity  in  military  pay  is  dis- 
tinct and  separable  from  the  question  of 
the  all-volunteer  Armed  Force.  Second, 
the  i>ay  proposal  I  am  suggesting  is  the 
least  precipitious,  most  responsible  ap- 
proach to  learning  more  about  the  possi- 
bility of  an  all-volunteer  army.  In  fact, 
if  we  do  not  begin  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  test  some  of  the  mechanisms  by 
which  an  all-volunteer  army  would  be 
made  to  function,  then  we  run  the  risk 
of  one  day  making  a  precipitious  plunge 
into  an  unprepared  expwriment  with 
voluntailsm. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  those  Senators 
who  endorse  the  principle  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army,  and  who  want  to  make 
progress  toward  that  goal  now,  should 
support  this  plan  because  it  follows  the 
carefully  drawn  recommendations  of  the 
acknowledged  experts  on  the  problems 
of  making  the  transition  to  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force.  I  am  referring  to  the 
outstanding  men  who  comprised  the 
Gates  Commission. 

In  recent  years  a  small  but  strident 
minority  of  the  American  people  have 
engaged  in  a  reckless,  cruel,  and  false 
denigration  of  the  military.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  reject  these  de- 
nigrations  and  retain  their  respect  for 
the  military.  Both  in  Congress  and  in 
the  public  at  large,  we  as  a  Nation  have 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  military. 

But  this  has  been  a  rhetorical  rally 
and  talk  is  cheap.  It  is  time  for  us  all 
to  put  our  money  where  our  mouths  are. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  manifest  our  respect 
for  the  military  in  the  most  concrete 
possible  way.  It  is  time  for  us  to  pay  these 
men  equitably. 

Thus  it  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal 
will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  atten- 
tion from  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  BY  THE 
MONOPOLY  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  notice  of  hearing  by  the 
Monopoly  Subcommitte  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Monopoly  StrBCOMMimrE,  Senatb  Select 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Sm.*ll  Business 

(Re  open  hearing  on  the  effects  on  small 

business  of  advertising  and  promotion  on 

use  of  over-the-counter  drugs) 

Time  and  room  change  tomorrow.  May  25 
(Tuesday). 

Prom:  Room  318  OSOB  at  10  a.m. 
.  To:  Room  6226  NSOB  at  2  p.m. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EFFECTS 
OF  CARGO  THEFTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  , 
I  wish  to  smnoimce  that  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  June  8  and 
9, 1971,  on  the  effect  of  cargo  theft  on  the 
different  modes  of  transportation.  These 
hearings  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
committee's  investigation  into  the  impact 
of  crime  on  small  business. 

The  hearing  on  Jime  8,  1971,  will  be 
concerned  with  the  continuing  committee 
review  of  the  problem  posed  by  hijacking 
and  theft  from  the  trucking  industry. 
The  hearing  on  June  9  will  begin  the  first 
of  several  days  of  hearings  into  railroad 
cargo  theft  and  pilferage.  Witnesses  have 
been  invited  to  appear  representing  ship- 
per-users, carriers,  and  Federal  agencies 
concerned  vrith  this  problem.  The  hear- 
ings will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each  day  in 
room  1202,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  TENNESEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  special  attention  to  a  most 
important,  significant,  and  historic 
event  scheduled  to  take  place  tomorrow — 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1971— in  Mobile.  Ala., 
which  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  entire 
Nation  and  in  particular  the  Southeast. 

President  Nixon  is  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  ceremonies  signaling  the  advent 
of  the  long-awaited  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  Waterway.  The  ceremony  in  Mobile 
is  far  more  than  a  mere  ceremony,  be- 
cause it  is  the  real  signal  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  project,  and  clears  the  way 
for  actually  letting  the  first  construction 
contract. 

One  appropriation  of  $1  million  has 
already  received  the  blessing  of  Congress, 
and  a  request  for  an  additional  $6  mil- 
Uon  for  construction  fimds  Is  being  con- 
sidered and  is  in  the  process  of  being 
passed  this  year.  The  awarding  of  the 
first  construction  contract  is  assured  in 
just  a  few  days. 

So,  Mr.  President,  tomorrow's  cere- 
mony is  one  of  the  final  preliminary 
steps  toward  making  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  a  reality,  and  I  am 
proud  this  fine  project  has  the  special 
blessing  of  the  President  of  the  United 


States  as  signified  by  his  presence  at  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies. 

This  waterway  would  revolutionize 
river  traffic  in  the  southeastern  United 
States  by  providing  a  navigable  water 
route,  suitable  for  heavy  barge  traffic, 
from  Pickwick  Lake  in  the  northeastern 
comer  of  Mississippi  to  the  Port  of 
MobUe. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  will  tie  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  centers  of 
East  Mississippi  and  West  Alabama  to 
the  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio  River  Valleys  as  weU  as  the  Intra- 
Coastal  Canal  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  win  support  heavy  industrial  barge 
traffic  throughout  its  253-mile  length. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  says 
the  development  will  bring  the  sea  and 
foreign  markets  as  much  as  700  miles 
closer  to  the  heartlands  of  the  East 
drained  by  the  river  systems  I  have  al- 
reEidy  mentioned. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  first  studied 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee waterway  in  the  early 
1870's  and  at  approximate  10-year  in- 
tervals up  until  1938.  At  that  time  it 
deemed  the  economics  of  the  project 
justified. 

Plans  call  for  developing  the  Tombig- 
bee  River  through  West  Alabama  and 
East  Mississippi  to  a  point  near  the 
Itawamba-Tishomingo  County  line  in 
north  Mississippi.  The  waterway  will  be 
joined  to  Pickwick  Lake  by  a  deep  cut  in 
a  land  divide  and  construction  work  on 
Yellow  Creek. 

The  project  is  expected  to  op>en  the 
way  to  industriad  and  agricultural  in- 
terests which  depend  on  heavy  barge 
traffic.  Five  locks  and  dams  will  spot  the 
river  section  and  account  for  differences 
In  land  elevation,  and  five  separate  locks 
are  to  be  constructed  to  cross  the  north 
Mississippi  Divide. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated 
that  if  sufficient  funds  are  made  avail- 
able, the  project  will  take  about  9  years 
to  complete. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  a  progress  report  on  this 
project,  as  well  as  thank  them  for  their 
past  interest  and  support. 


PATRICK  CARDINAL  O'BOYLE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  50  years 
ago  Friday,  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  the 
archbishop  of  Washington,  was  ordained 
a  priest.  Fifty  years  is  a  long  time.  Upon 
reaching  such  a  milestone  most  men 
would  be  looking  toward  retirement.  Car- 
dinal O'Boyle  does  not.  Friday's  anniver- 
sary was  observed  with  a  concelebrated 
mass  at  St.  Matthew  s  and  tucked  away 
among  the  Cardinal's  other  numerous 
accomplishments.  The  road  from  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  where  Cardinal  O'Boyle  was 
born  in  1896,  to  Washington,  where  he 
lias  served  for  the  past  23  year.«.  l:a,s  been 
a  journey  filled  with  sacrifice,  hard  work, 
and  dedication  to  his  church  and  lier 
people. 

I  congratulate  Cardinal  O'Boyle  and 
send  an  Irish  blessing  to  him: 

May  the  roads  rise  up  to  meet  you, 

May  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back  and 

May  God  hold  you  in  the  hoilow  of  his  h.ind. 

Mr.  President,  I  .^sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Friday's  Wash- 
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ington  Post  reporting  the  Cardinal's  an- 
niversary celebration  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

50  Tears  of  Sekvice  in  a  Changing  Church 
(By  WUUam  R.  MacKaye) 

At  10:30  ajn.  today,  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle,  the  74-year-old  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Washington,  will  walk  Into 
St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  surrounded  by  his 
priests  to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

During  those  50  years,  vast  change  has 
swept  the  church  to  which  the  cardinal  dedi- 
cated his  life,  even  in  the  form  of  the  mass 
he  will  offer  on  his  Jubilee  day. 

Some  of  the  change  Cardinal  O'Boyle  has 
supported  and  furthered,  some  he  has 
vigorously  opposed.  But  the  days  long  ago 
when  he  vras  a  boy  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  are  still 
very  much  In  his  thoughts. 

On  the  walls  of  his  childhood  home,  he 
reminisced  recently,  bung  Images  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph,  and  a 
prominent  place  was  reserved  for  a  plaque 
that  said,  "God  bless  our  home." 

"You  don't  see  many  more  of  those  any- 
more." he  said  a  little  wistfully.  Unlike  many 
younger  churchmen.  Cardinal  O'Boyle  does 
not  celebrate  the  coming  of  the  subtleties 
and  complexities  and  unanswered  questions 
that  add  up  to  what  some  call  "new  theology." 

To  an  almost  uncanny  degree,  the  arch- 
bishop's ministry  here  In  recent  years  has 
been  shaped  by  the  motto  he  selected  when 
he  was  consecrated  an  archbishop  In  New 
York's  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  23  years  ago: 
"State  m  flde,"  it  reads — "Stand  In  the 
faith." 

If  some  churchmen  in  the  heady  days  fol- 
lowing the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1961-€5) 
sought  to  test  how  far  one  could  go  In  trans- 
lating orthodoxy's  ancient  tenets  into 
modern  dress.  Cardinal  O'Boyle's  Inclination 
was  rather  to  stress  how  clearly  a  man  could 
show  his  steadfast  loyalty  to  unchanging 
principle. 

Almost  inevitable,  consequently,  was  the 
1968  coUl^^ion  between  40  of  his  priests  over 
the  proper  interpretation  of  Pope  Paul  VI's 
reaffirmation  of  the  sinfulness  of 
contraception. 

The  collision,  and  the  long  and  sometimes 
bitter  struggle  that  followed,  attracted  Inter- 
national attention  and  ultimately  elicited 
from  the  pope  an  unusual  personally  signed 
letter  praising  the  cardinal  for  his  defense 
of  the  birth  control  encyclical. 

More  than  half  the  priests  Involved  In  the 
struggle  ultimately  left  the  active  priesthood 
and  many  of  them  married.  The  controversy 
was  concluded  last  month  in  a  Vatican- 
written  compromise  formula  with  which  both 
the  cardinal  and  most  of  the  priests  still 
wishing  to  return  to  full  active  service  pro- 
fessed satisfaction. 

The  controversies  of  the  last  few  years 
have  tended  to  overshadow  Cardinal  03oyle's 
triumphs  of  earlier  years,  most  especially  his 
successful  desegregation  of  the  Catholic 
school  system  here  four  years  before  racial 
divisions  were  abolished  in  the  public  school 
system. 

The  then-Archlblshop  O'Boyle  began  the 
effort  to  eliminate  school  segregation  here 
vlrtvially  the  day  he  arrived  from  New  York 
to  take  up  the  reins  as  the  first  archbishop 
of  Washington.  (Before  1948  the  affairs  of 
Washington  and  suburban  and  Southern 
Maryland  Catholics  were  administered  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.) 

It  was  not  an  easy  struggle  for  the  newly 
arrived  archbishop,  given  the  opposition  he 
faced  from  such  senior  clergy  of  that  day  as 
Auxiliary  Bishop  John  M.  McNamara.  who 
had  largely  run  the  diocese  prior  to  his 
arrival. 


Exchanging  recollections  with  a  friend  not 
long  ago,  the  cardinal  spoke  of  an  elderly 
woman  parishoner  at  St.  Patrick's  Church 
he  had  sought  to  reason  with  on  the  question 
of  racial  equality.  "You're  not  going  to  make 
me  lose  my  faith,"  she  said  sternly  to  him. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle,  who  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  and 
spent  all  his  priestly  ministry  In  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  first  acquired  national 
prominence  during  World  War  II  as  director 
of  Catholic  War  Relief  Services. 

In  that  post  he  attracted  the  favorable 
notice  not  only  of  Cardinal  Spellman  but  also 
such  other  powerful  churchmen  as  Samuel 
Cardinal  Stritch  of  Chicago,  Edward  Cardinal 
Mooney  of  Detroit  and  Archbishop  John  T. 
McNIcholas  of  Cincinnati,  all  now  dead. 

Msgr.  O'Boyle's  selection  by  Pope  Plus 
XII  as  Washington's  first  archbishop  fol- 
lowed not  long  after. 

Characteristically,  at  Cardinal  O'Boyle's 
request,  today's  golden  Jubilee  mass  will  in- 
clude the  participation  of  the  archdiocese's 
three  priests  observing  their  50th  ordination 
anniversaries  this  month — the  Rev.  Msgrs. 
Joseph  J.  Deppe,  Carl  F.  Hess  and  Edward  H. 
Roach. 

In  honor  of  the  four  Jubilarlans  the  Catho- 
lic schools  of  the  archdiocese  are  closed  today. 


SALUTE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salute    to    Small    Business    Week 

Mr.  Bisle.  Mr.  President,  our  National 
Capital  last  week  was  the  focal  point  for  a 
m\riad  of  events  which  marked  the  armual 
observance  of  Small  Business  Week.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate and  pleasing  lor  me  to  stand  on 
this  occasion  to  proudly  salute  and  recite 
the  endless  contributions  made  by  small, 
Independent  and  family  firms  to  our  na- 
tional   free    enterprise   system. 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  Is 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  human 
mind  and  spirit.  It  springs  from  a  mixture 
of  the  eneregy  and  efforts  of  hardworking 
men  and  women,  bold  private  initiative,  the 
profit  motive  and  prudent  public  policy, 
with   small    business   forming   the    bedrock. 

Accolades  must  be  seasoned  with  the 
truth,  however,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
during  the  past  year  of  economic  turbulence, 
the  effects  of  the  storm  have  been  very  cruel 
and  sometimes  fatal  to  many  smaU  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  land. 

One  painful  statistic  In  the  fight  against 
inflation  Is  that  the  brunt  of  that  battle 
is  more  directly  experienced  by  the  front- 
line troops,  which  generally  means  the  con- 
sumer and  the  small  businessman,  in  that 
sequence.  And  unfortunately,  It  follows  that 
they  also  become  the  earliest  and  the 
heaviest  numerically  on  the  casualty  list. 

Govenmient  economic  policy  has  failed  to 
slow  Inflation,  and  there  has  been  a  rather 
abrupt  drop  In  economic  growth.  ITie  ranks 
of  the  Jobless  rocketed  from  3.6  percent  to 
6.2  percent  In  calendar  year  1970.  However, 
despite  this  decrease  In  payroll,  labor  costs 
Increased  and  prices  continue  to  rise  with  a 
consequent  rise  In  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  most  common  complaints  of 
the  small  businessman  during  the  past  year 
has  been  that  a  rise  In  sales  does  not  trans- 
late Into  an  Increase  In  pn-oflt  margin. 

There  are  significantly  fewer  smaU  busi- 
nesses In  1971  than  were  In  existence  ten 
years  ago.  Since  smaU  businesses  are  the  nat- 
ural   targets    of    all    the    potential    business 


disasters  In  our  free  enterprise  system.  It  la 
a  matter  of  amazement  that  so  many  have 
survived,  prospered  and  continue  to  function 
in  our  American  business  system.  However, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  SmaU  Business 
Committee  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  for  many  years,  I  can- 
not wonder  why  so  many  small  businessmen 
have  survived.  If  I  were  asked  for  the  one 
Ingredient  that  the  small  businessman  pos- 
sesses to  give  him  the  stamina  against  so 
many  odds  lo  survive,  I  would  say — sheer 
IngeniUty.  For  the  American  small  business 
Is  the   most  Ingenious  of  aU   businessmen. 

The  future  wUl  bring  unprecedented  prob- 
lems for  the  small  businessman.  Not  only 
must  he  cope  with  the  normal  problems 
existing  within  the  marketplace,  he  Is  now 
confronted  with  an  accelerated  demand  for 
technological  growth.  The  small  business 
can  no  longer  do  business  as  usual.  He 
must  become  aware  of  and  explore  and 
adapt,  where  feasible,  to  the  Innovations  of 
technology. 

At  the  very  heart  of  economic  strength 
must  be  found  a  vigorous  decision-making 
process  and  a  stringent  overriding  risk-tak- 
ing. That  Is  the  nucleus  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  That  decision-making  Is  Indis- 
pensable because  of  the  lightenlng-fast 
cl-.anges  which  characterize  our  age  of  inno- 
vation. On  the  other  hand,  personal  risk- 
taking  is  the  whiplash  which  keeps  the 
small  businessman  honing  the  competitive 
razor  in  the  marketplace. 

The  challenges  to  small  businessmen  are 
great  as  they  seek  to  enrich  and  strengthen 
the  American  economy,  and  I  am  confident 
they  will  successfully  meet  these  challenges. 

It  becomes  eminently  clear  that  the  five 
and  one-half  million  small  businessmen  are 
seeking  no  special  favor  from  goverimient 
other  than  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 
And  In  their  quest  for  this  goal,  they 
should  have  the  unfiagglng  support  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government.  They  ask  no 
more  and  deserve  no  less. 


DECLINE  OF  MACHINE  TOOL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  machine 
tool  orders  in  the  United  States  declined 
34.8  percent  in  April.  On  April  22  and 
again  on  May  5  I  spoke  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  critically  important  problems 
facing  this  country  with  regard  to  its 
industrial  productivity.  I  observed  then 
that  the  United  States  has  historically 
been  able  to  overcome  the  lower  wages 
paid  by  foreign  competitors  through  our 
use  of  more  modern  and  efficient  tools  of 
production. 

On  those  occasions  I  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  accelerated  depreciation  and  a 
restoration  of  an  investment  tax  credit 
as  means  of  stimulating  investment  in 
more  modern  tools  and  equipment. 

The  decline  of  machine  tool  orders  is 
significant  not  simply  for  the  modem 
tool  industry  but  strikes  at  the  very  criti- 
cal question  of  the  competitive  posture  of 
all  American  industry.  The  jobs  of  Amer- 
ican workers  will  be  lost  to  their  foreign 
counterparts  imless  our  workers  are 
given  the  most  modern  and  productive 
tools  with  which  to  work.  The  dramatic 
decline  in  American  machine  tool  orders 
to  which  I  referred  is  further  illustrated 
by  an  article  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  which  I  ask 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
os]),  as  follows: 
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Oannts  or  Machink  Tools  Declinz  34.8  Pbr- 

CENT  IN  April 

(B7  Robert  Walker) 

New  orders  for  American  machine  tools,  a 
cloeely  watched  Indicator  of  the  spending 
plans  of  businessmen,  dropped  In  April  by 
34.8  percent,  compared  with  those  of  the 
1970  month. 

Shipments  last  month  were  down  16.1  per 
cent  from  those  of  April  1970.  because  the  de- 
pressed levels  of  bookings  that  appeared  In 
the  second  half  of  last  year  were  beginning 
to  affect  1971  deliveries. 

For  the  complex,  highly  sophisticated  pro- 
duction machinery  Involved,  the  lag  between 
a  new  order  and  delivery  ranges  from  three  to 
nine  months. 

BASIC    EQUIPMENT 

Slachlne  toois.  which  are  used  either  to  cut 
or  shape  meta'.  are  the  basic  equipment  used 
to  make  all  ot!i:!r  machines,  such  as  automo- 
biles, appllan-es  and  aircraft. 

New  orders  for  these  tools  give  a  rough 
indication  of  how  many  production  lines 
are  being  built  or  Improved  and.  by  extension, 
how  much  total  capital  spending  is  In  the 
works. 

The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation reported  yesterday  In  Washington 
that  new  orders  In  April  were  $56.3-mllllon 
down  from  $86.4-mllllon  In  April  1970.  the 
latest  figure  was  a  decline  of  17.5  percent 
from  the  restated  March.  1971.  total  of  $68.3- 
mllUon. 

Shipments  In  the  latest  month  were  $98.8- 
mllllon.  a  drop  from  $117.8-mllllon  a  year 
earlier.  However.  April  deliveries  were  up  3.9 
percent  from  the  March  total  of  $95.1-mllllon. 

The  disappointing  trend  of  tool  orders  was 
evident  In  the  total  for  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year.  It  was  $237,9  million,  a 
decline  of  39.3  percent  from  the  bookings  of 
the  comparable  1970  months,  when  they 
were  391.8-mllllon. 

Orders  for  April.  1971.  were  broken  down 
as  $49.9-inllllon  In  domestic  business  and 
$6.4-milllon  in  export  orders.  Shipments  In 
the  latest  months  were  $85.6-mllllon  to 
United  States  customers  and  $13.2  million 
to  foreign  buyers. 


THE  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Indo- 
china war  drags  on,  and  more  Americans 
are  being  killed  and  maimed  and  added 
to  the  prisoner-of-war  toll  each  day. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  decision 
by  President  Nixon  to  continue  our  in- 
volvement m  the  war  long  after  it  had 
lost  whatever  shred  of  rationality  it 
might  once  have  had.  That  decision, 
moreover,  is  in  direct  violation  of  his 
campaign  pledge  to  the  American  people 
to  end  the  war  and  to  his  private  pledge 
to  a  Republican  Member  of  Congress 
that  he  would  end  it  within  6  months  of 
his  taking  office. 

On  March  4  of  this  year  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  66  calling  for  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  our  forces 
from  Indochina,  conditioned  only  upon 
arrangements  for  their  safe  withdrawal 
and  the  speedy  repatriation  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  In  his  Introductory  state- 
ment Senator  Hartke  estimated  that  we 
could  have  all  our  personnel  out  within 
30  days,  and  that  to  do  so  would  save 
2,000  lives  and  spare  10,000  from  being 
severely  wounded  during  the  remainder 
of  this  year  alone. 

That  estimate  of  deaths  now  appears 
to  have  been  tragically  conservative.  In 
the  11  weeks  since  then,  805  Americans 
have  died  in  Indochina  and  2,052  have 


been  wounded  severely  enough  to  require 
hospitalization.  At  that  rate,  the  total 
deaths  will  turn  out  to  be  in  excess  of 
2.800  from  April  through  December — 40 
percent  higher  than  Senator  Hartke  had 
supposed. 

This  is  the  brutal  fact  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  so  desperately  to 
make  us  ignore.  Its  efforts  in  this  regard 
appear  to  be  centered  on  the  prisoner-of- 
war  issue.  In  what  is  surely  the  most  cyn- 
ical manipulation  of  public  opinion  in 
our  national  history,  the  President,  his 
spokesmen  in  the  administration,  some 
Republicans  in  Congress,  and,  yes.  the 
Republican  National  Committee  have 
Joined  in  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
there  is  some  way  to  get  our  POW's  home 
other  than  by  ending  the  war.  They  have 
even  taken  to  falsely  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to-lry  to  discredit  those  who  have 
dared  utter  the  simple  truth  that  prison- 
ers of  war,  in  every  war.  are  exchanged 
when  the  war  is  over. 

In  a  careful  examination  of  the  POW 
issue  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  21,  1971,  Mr.  Murrey  Marder 
shows  how  imconscionably  the  admin- 
istration has  attempted  to  exploit  this 
terribly  emotional  issue.  And  he  shows, 
too,  how  and  why  it  is  being  used  as  an 
excuse  to  keep  the  war  going  indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
of  Indiana,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Marder's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  POW's  in  Political  Crossfire 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Each  side  In  the  growing  political  crossfire 
over  the  release  of  American  prisoners  in 
the  Indochina  war  claim.s  that  history  ii  on 
Its  side.  They  are  talking  at  cross-purposes, 
however,  about  different  issues:  partial  ex- 
changes of  prisoners  vs.  total  exchanges.  But 
this  controversy  within  a  controversy  Is 
characteristic  of  a  confusing  debate  packed 
with  emotion,  recrimination — and  possibly 
votes  or  high  political  damage  in  the  1972 
election. 

In  the  Senate,  a  vote  Is  approaching  on  an 
amendment  to  the  military  draft  extension 
bill,  tacking  on  the  recurring  proposal  to  re- 
quire a  total  U.S.  troop  pullout  by  Dec.  31, 
1971.  Locked  into  this  approach  is  the  claim, 
which  the  Nixon  administration  adamantly 
challenges,  that  setting  a  withdrawal  date 
provides  the  only  real  prospect  for  gaining 
the  release  of  prisoners  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam. 

This  week  a  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee publication.  "Monday."  fired  a  broadside 
at  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  f.ir  what  it  called  his 
"cruelly  misleading"  recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Hartke  accused  the  Nixon  administration 
of  perpetuating  "a  cruel  hoax"  in  continuing 
to  pretend  that  there  Is  "some  other  sohi- 
tion"  to  the  prisoner  of  war  problem  than  an 
agreement  to  end  the  war  on  a  fixed  date. 
"In  this  as  in  every  other  war  in  human  his- 
tory." said  Hartke.  "prisoners  are  exchanged 
when  the  war  is  over." 

"Wrong."  charged  the  GOP  publication. 
To  back  up  Its  counter-charge.  "Monday"  se- 
lected portions  of  a  report  prepared  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  a  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  to  challenge  what  'Mon- 
day '  called  the  "iet  the  date  to  get  the 
POWs  back"  line. 

The  report,  the  party  publication  stated. 


"showed  numerous  cases  of  POWs  being  re- 
leased during  time  of  war"  In  conflicts  ex- 
tending from  the  Revolutionary  War  through 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  Korean  war,  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  However,  the  GOP  ac- 
count omitted  several  key  facts  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  report.  The  report  showed 
partial  releases  or  exchanges  of  prisoners 
while  hostilities  were  under  way  but  with  the 
Important  notation  in  the  summary  that  In 
World  War  I  and  since,  "for  the  most  part, 
however,  prisoners  had  to  await  the  end  of 
hoetlUtleB  before  being  repatriated." 

During  the  Korean  war,  for  example 
"Monday"  noted  that  6.670  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  Communist  prisoners  were  ex- 
changed for  684  members  of  United  Nations 
forces.  Including  149  U.S.  military  personnel. 
But  It  omitted  the  next  sentence  In  the  re- 
port: "However,  by  far  the  greatest  nvunber 
of  POWs,  a  total  of  88,596  to  be  exact,  were 
not  exchanged  until  after  the  armistice 
agreement  was  signed  on  July  29,  1953." 

What  Is  at  Issue  in  the  "set  the  date  to 
get  the  POWs  back"  debate  Is  not  partial 
prisoner  releases,  but  a  total  release.  As 
the  official  U.S.  Army  history  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  repKjrts.  through  most  of  history 
the  "common  practice"  was  "to  exchange 
all  prisoners  of  war  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
flict," with  provisions  Eulded  In  more  re- 
cent times  through  International  conven- 
tions for  exchange  of  sick  or  wounded  pris- 
oners during  hostilities. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  ac- 
knowledged that  during  a  "Meet  the  Press" 
televlsloned  Interview  last  Sunday.  Rogers 
said  he  could  cite  no  war  In  which  there  had 
been  a  general  POW  release  before  the  end 
of  hostilities.  Rogers  said,  however.  "I  think 
this  war  Is  a  little  different.  It  Is  sui 
generis." 

The  POW  Issue  had  become  so  enmeshed 
In  disputed  and  selected  facts  that  even 
President  Nixon  had  sometlems  mis-spoken 
the  record.  Mr.  Nixon  said  on  March  4  that 
"there  are  1,600  Americans  In  North  Viet- 
nam Jails  under  very  difficult  circumstances 
at  the  present  time."  This  figure,  however, 
mixes  up  captured  and  missing  In  action, 
and  U.S.  experts  believe  a  malorlty  of  the 
missing  are  dead. 

Vice  President  Agnew  this  week  used  a 
more  acceptable  approximation:  "Some  1,850 
American  military  personnel  are  missing  or 
captured  In  Indochina.  We  know  that  at 
least  450  of  these  are  captured.  The  total  Is 
probably  higher,  but  how  much  higher  and 
which  men  are  captured  Is  not  known  be- 
cause of  the  other  side's  refusal  to  Identify 
all  prisoners." 

Defense  Department  statistics,  as  of  May 
1.  1971.  listed  1.170  U.S.  personnel  as  missing 
In  action  and  460  as  prisoners  of  war  for 
Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  core  of  administration  strategy  at  this 
stage,  as  President  Nixon  indirectly  acknowl- 
edged last  month  when  he  expanded  the 
U.S.  rationale  for  maintaining  forces  In 
South  Vietnam.  Is  not  how  to  bargain  over 
prisoner  release  now.  As  the  President  Indi- 
cated. U.S.  policy  Is  based  on  maintaining 
some  American  forces  in  So\ith  Vietnam 
long  enough  to  give  Saigon's  government 
more  of  "a  chance  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover." 

Beyond  that  objective,  the  President  said, 
the  United  States  will  maintain  "residual" 
US.  forces  In  S-^uth  Vietnam  "until  we  get 
our  prisoners  released."  Critics  have  at- 
tacked that  portion  of  the  administration's 
case  of  Illogical,  on  grounds  that  North  Viet- 
nam would  have  no  reason  to  retain  prison- 
ers after  a  total  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

B\it  administration  strategy  In  fact  Is  not 
ba=ed  on  a  total  withdrawal  of  the  US.  pres- 
ence from  Vietnam.  The  administration  cur- 
rently plans  to  retain  American  power  to 
strfke  Communist  forces  from  US  airbases 
in  Thailand  and  from  aircraft  carriers.  Even 
If  the  United  States  should  decide  to  forgo 
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that  Intention,  administration  plans  call  for 
continuing  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  for  years  to  come,  which 
would  require  some  U.S.  ph3r5lcal  presenci 
In  the  country.  The  POW  release  Issue,  there- 
fore. Is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  U.S. 
objectives,  on  which  emotions  feed. 

Vice  President  Agnew  on  Monday  came 
closer  than  any  U.S.  official  has  so  far  to  ac- 
knowledging this  crux  of  the  underlying 
Hanoi-Washington  dispute. 

"North  Vietnam,"  he  said,  "thinks  that,  by 
holding  our  men  hostages,  they  can  compel 
the  President  to  cave  in  to  their  demands — 
demands  for  a  United  States  pullout,  aban- 
donment of  the  present  elected  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  an  end  to  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary activity — in  effect  to  the  turning  over 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  aggressors." 

Whether  Hanoi  would  agree  with  that  for- 
mulation or  not  each  side  knows  what  It  Is 
competing  over  Is  not  merely  some  400  or 
500  U.S.  prisoners — despite  what  the  public 
may  think — but  larger  stakes  which  each  Is 
unready  to  surrender. 


ATTITUDES  PREVALENT  TODAY  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  on 
May  6.  Mr.  Edward  G.  Uhl.  president  of 
Pairchild  Industries  Inc.,  addressed  the 
American  Ordnance  Association  in 
Washington.  In  his  incisive  address.  Mr. 
Uhl  expressed  a  concern  shared  by  many 
thoughtful  Americans  over  some  of  the 
negative  and  destructive  attitudes  pre- 
valent in  the  country  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Uhl's  timely  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  Edward  G.  Uhl 

My  first  association  with  AOA  took  place 
In  the  late  thirties.  As  an  KOTC  student — 
encouraged  by  some  fine  officer  Instructors — 
we  organized  an  AOA  ix>st. 

I  remember  some  of  my  ROTC  lessons.  At 
that  time  the  country  had  one  37  mm  anti- 
tank gun — a  handful  of  tanks — a  handful  of 
aircraft.  We  had  Just  proved  that  Mitchell 
was  a  trouble  maker.  We  convinced  ourselves 
that  2"  armor  was  the  maximum  that  any 
tank  would  use.  We  didn't  want  any  part  of 
others'  wars. 

But  above  all.  the  feeling  of  depression  was 
heavy.  I  don't  mean  the  no  Jobs.  I  mean  a 
depressed  mental  state.  We  weren't  moving. 
We  couldn't  do  emything.  In  the  late  30's 
we  were  reaping  the  results  of  several  years 
of  fiscal  and  mental  depression. 

Our  military  posture  and  financial  posture 
are  different  today.  But  the  same  state  of 
mental  depression,  the  same  cant  do  attitude 
Is  bugging  me  again. 

I  dont  know  what  caused  the  problem 
then,  but  I  am  concerned  at>out  the  forcea 
and  attitudes  that  are  tearing  at  us  now. 

I  believe  that  oiu-  most  pressing  problem 
today  Is  our  negative  outlook — our  almost 
total  concentration  on  self-crltlclsm.  When 
one  reads  the  newspapers  or  watches  a  tele- 
vision news  program,  the  door-crlers  are  al- 
ways In  full  voice.  Every  form  of  media  ham- 
mers Incessantly  at  America's  problems. 

The  United  States  Is  mistreating  virtuous 
North  Vietnamese — we're  unkind  to  Red 
China — weTe  mistreating  our  minorities — 
we're  destroying  our  cities — we're  pollut- 
ing— we're  corrupting. 

I  dont  believe  It's  possible  to  be  great  If 
you  feel  you're  mediocre. 

We  cant  advance  If  we  spend  all  of  our 
effort  analyzing  our  fallings  and  no  effort 
setting  goals  and  creating  and  building  new 
programs. 

To  focus  In  on  what  Is  happening  today. 


let's  look  at  a  recent  constructive  program 
and  see  If  we  can  spot  the  culprit  or  define 
the  problem. 

I've  selected  the  SST  because  its  non-mlll- 
tary.  If  I  had  picked  a  military  program  It 
would  have  been  suspect  as  a  defense  of  the 
military /Industrial  complex. 

The  U.S.  spent  almost  $1  bUllon  on  the 
SST  and  then  abandoned  the  project.  We 
should  learn  from  this  expensive  exF>erlence. 
The  fact  that  we  cancelled  a  program  Isn't 
too  unusual.  We've  done  that  before. 

What  was  so  different  about  the  SST  was 
the  way  it  was  killed.  Here  was  a  program — 
ten  years  old — reviewed  and  endorsed  by  sev- 
eral administrations.  A  program  meeting  all 
of  the  defined  objectives  and  which  seemed 
headed  for  success. 

Then,  about  a  year  ago,  it  began — a  highly 
organized,  persistent  campaign  to  kill  the 
program — a  campaign  built  by  people  who 
did  not  care  about  facts  or  ethics  but  only 
cared  about  being  successful  in  killing  the 
SST. 

We  In  Industry  were  too  proud  to  answer 
the  false  charges.  Keep  a  low  profile,  we  said. 
Cooler  heads  will  take  over.  No  one  will  be- 
lieve these  lies.  We  didn't  fight — we  didnt 
challenge. 

When  the  attacks  continued,  we  finally 
started  a  mild  campaign.  It  was  at  a  very 
high  level.  Factual  brochures — quiet  talks 
with  our  friends — but  we  didn't  lower  our- 
selves to  fight  openly. 

After  the  sting  of  the  December  defeat  in 
the  Senate,  a  campaign  was  organized. 

Too  late.  By  then  the  exaggerations  and 
misstatements  were  most  believed  than  were 
the  facts. 

Emotions  were  polarized.  News  distortions 
were  well  organized,  endlessly  repeated. 

It  became  Impossible  to  Introduce  reason. 

We've  seen  the  same  pattern  several  times — 

College  disorders; 

Attacks  on  military/industrial  complex; 
and 

Alaska  pipeline. 

And  there  is  more  to  come — 

Destroy  our  defense  system; 

Tear  the  FBI  apart; 

Stop  technology;  and 

End  the  profit  system. 

Why  have  we  gotten  so  destructive?  Why 
such  obsession  with  the  negative? 

We've  been  saying — Vietnam — that  s  the 
reason — But.  is  It?  What  does  Vietnam  have 
to  do  with  the  SST  or  the  Alaskan  pipeline? 
Why  attack  the  FBI  because  of  Vietnam? 

Isn't  It  Just  possible  our  position  In  Viet- 
nam was  the  first  victory  for  the  tear-down 
group?  Perhaps  our  difficult  position  in  Viet- 
nam was  caused — at  least  In  part — by  our 
negative  can't  win  attitude — 

But  whether  Vietnam  Is  the  cause  or  effect, 
there  has  to  be  more  behind  our  psychosis 
than  Vietnam. 

One  observation  I  made  during  the  SST 
battle  was  that  the  analyzers,  the  doubters, 
the  destroyers,  were  talking — and  talking 
constantly — and  loud — getting  the  attention. 
And  they  were  skillful  and  well-organized. 

The  planners,  the  builders,  the  inventors, 
the  workers,  were  very  quiet  and  not  heard 
and  completely  disorganized.  Too  many  were 
saying  truth  will  win — the  program  Is  too 
Important — It  will  not  be  cancelled. 

Given  todays  mood  it  will  happen  again 
and  again.  Every  constructive  project  Is  a 
potential  target.  In  1971  every  phase  of  our 
defense  will  be  attacked  and  every  program 
designed  to  Increase  our  scientific  knowledge 
or  strengthen  us  economically  will  be  at- 
tacked. 

To  see  how  it  happened  on  the  SST.  read 
the  Congressional  Record — please  read  It.  I 
didn't  realize  how  serious,  well -organised  and 
I)erslstent  the  voices  of  destruction  were  un- 
til I  read  the  Record. 

To  see  the  plot  unfold  made  me  so  ill — 
I  still  can't  eat  Wisconsin  cheese.  The  hard 
work  done  by  the  sincere  legislators — those 


who  sought  the  facts — was  completely  shat- 
tered or  overshadowed  by  the  headline-seek- 
ing doom  predictors. 

During  the  debate  It  wasn't  necessary  to 
be  factual — no  matter  If  you  didn't  know  a 
damn  about  the  subject — It  was  all  right  to 
be  a  charlatan  so  long  as  It  got  the  votes — 
Just  be  vocal — loud — and  persistent. 

In  spite  of  the  distortions  that  occiirred,  If 
the  debate  had  been  honestly  reported  to  the 
voters,  I  believe  the  SST  would  have  survived 
because  our  voter  Is  quite  sensible  and 
sophisticated — but  the  destructive  legisla- 
tors were  aided  by  a  reporting  media  that 
was  selective — a  reporting  media  that  be- 
came emotionally  Involved — that  amplified 
the   voices   of   destruction   and    doom. 

I  can  give  you  an  example:  I'm  sure  you 
all  read  of  Dr.  McDonald's  SST  skin  cancer 
theory.  But  how  many  of  you  Ii::3v.'  '.'12  same 
Dr.  McDonald  appeared  before  Congrciz  cr.'^ 
a  couple  of  years  earlier  seeking  funds  to  con- 
tinue looking  for  flying  saucers,  saying  they 
could  be  responsible  for  the  east  coast  power 
failures?  Certainly  such  action  bears  on  Dr. 
McDonald's  credibility  as  an  expert  on  skin 
cancer  and  the  SST. 

The  Congressional  Record  accurately  re- 
ports the  interchange  t>etween  Dr.  McDonald 
and  truth -seeking  lawmakers. 

Why  weren't  McDonald's  credentials  ques- 
tioned or  this  Important  fact  reported  by 
the  news  media? 

This  time  only  the  SST  was  destroyed — but 
we  might  destroy  something  more  vital  to 
our  country — using  the  same  tactics — tomor- 
row. 

A  recent  flagrant  distortion  which  still 
stands  unmodified  is  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  Calling  that  a  documentary  was 
an  even  greater  distortion.  Documentary 
means  factual — facts  supported  by  do'bu- 
ments.  Not  opinion.  I  don't  object  to  editor- 
ial opinion — whether  I  agree  with  It  or  not. 

But  It  Is  Indefensible  to  label  editorial 
opinion  as  fact  and  present  it  as  news. 

Today  we  hear  much  dialogue  about  free- 
dom—individual freedom,  freedom  of  the 
press,  etc. — and  we've  been  taught  that  a  free 
country  needs  a  free  press — but  we  hear 
little  about  responsibility. 

In  my  opinion,  freedom  and  responsibility 
are  very  closely  allied. 

Before  we  can  have  a  free  country,  we  ne«d 
a  responsible  citizenry — without  this  we  have 
anarchy,  not  an  orderly  society,  certainly 
not  a  democracy. 

And  to  have  a  free  press,  we  must  have  a 
responsible  press. 

Because  if  our  press  Is  Irresponsible.  It  will 
lose  Its  credibility  and  well  have  no  reporting 
press. 

Without  question  we  need  a  free,  respon- 
sible, and  creditable  press.  This  Is  even  more 
Important  than  an  efficient.  Impeccable  FBI. 
If  we  are  willing  to  Investigate  the  FBI,  why 
shouldn't  we  Investigate  the  credibility  of  our 
reporting?  Why  shouldnt  the  GAO  investi- 
gate "Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  for  the  Con- 
gress? 

Better  still,  why  shouldnt  the  reporting 
media  Insure  its  own  credibility  and  respon- 
sibility by  setting  standards  and  enforcing 
those  standards — lawyers  do  this  through 
their  bar  association. 

Another  group  entered  the  SST  fight  along 
the  way — they  had  no  concern  about  ecology 
or  sonic  booms — but  they  did  want  to  "re- 
order our  priorities" — 

Tou  really  have  to  agree  that  a  reordering 
Is  timely.  To  many  of  us  this  means  directing 
more  productive  effort  Into  rebuilding  cities, 
fighting  disease — more  effort  to  give  minori- 
ties equal  opportunities  to  work  and  learn 
and  advance  and  prosper. 

However,  all  people  don't  understand  those 
words  the  same — 

When  some  of  our  lawmakers  define 
"change  priorities,"  those  words  begin  to 
mean  "welfare  state" — 
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I:'s  easier  to  give  money  to  the  minority, 
the  unemployed,  the  underprivileged  than  to 
create  an  opportunity.  It's  easier  to  give 
than  to  explain — convince — motivate — cor- 
rect. 

We  tried  to  buy  the  acceptance  and  grati- 
tude of  underprivileged  nations — without 
success — let  not  make  the  same  mistake  at 
home. 

We've  got  to  restructure  our  priorities,  but 
we  must  restructure  with  some  fundamentals 
lu  mind. 

Our  nation  was  built  on  individual  ef- 
fort— opportunity — not  on  welfare  and  give 
away.  Security  doesnt  mean  living  without 
working  or  producing.  Individual  security 
should  be  based  on  opportunity — -equal  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens — not  on  welfare. 

I  know  we  could  reorder  our  priorities  by 
building  needed  facllltlea.  transportation  sjrs- 
tems,  and  other  services.  Lower  skills  could 
be  used  to  Improve  our  forests,  parks,  and 
roadsides. 

If  when  we  reorder  our  priorities  we  take 
million*  out  of  our  industrial  base  and  use 
the  millions  to  buy  non-productive  welfare — 

If  when  we  reorder  our  priorities  we  spend 
and  consume  today  Instead  of  Investing  in 
tomorrow — 

If  when  we  reorder  our  priorities  we  make 
It  unnecessary  for  the  Individual  to  work  and 
earn  and  build  and  be  proud — 

Well  destroy  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  our  nation. 

While  we  remained  confident  because  the 
SST  was  such  a  good  Investment  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  U.S.,  another  force  of 
opposition  formed  which  turned  out  to  be 
very  effective  in  destroying  the  SST — ^thls 
force  was  made  up  of  those  opposing  tech- 
nology. 

We  heard — "Who  needs  a  Jet  set  aircraft — 
why  reduce  travel  time  a  few  hours — tech- 
nology is  destroying  the  earth — let's  go  back 
to  nature." 

This  is  a  most  dangerous  argument  be- 
cause it  appeals  to  the  young,  the  idealistic — 
and  the  arguments  sound  reasonable. 

But  if  one  visits  the  airports  of  the  world 
and  sees  who  flies — the  answer  is  obvious — 
everyone  flies,  not  Just  the  Jet  set,  but 
peasants — the  poor — the  rich — businessmen — 
farmers  in  South  America  with  chickens  in 
their  arms — college  students — 

The  airplane  Is  the  most  important  and 
productive  vehicle  for  moving  people  long 
distances — all  people. 

The  speed  of  the  SST  Is  not  only  Important 
to  reduce  time,  the  SST  is  necessary  to  In- 
crease the  productivity  of  our  tran^wrtatlon 
system — not  now,  but  In  1980  when  the  SST 
will  fly  commercially.  We  the  supporters 
never  did  get  this  point  across. 

Who  needs  technology — we  p.!)  rt»— we 
need  technology  to  construct  more  produc- 
tive transportation  systems — we  need  tech- 
nology to  clean  our  air  and  water — we  need 
technology  to  protect  our  health — 

And  the  reason  we  need  technology  more 
today  is  because  there  are  so  many  of  us. 

Without  technology  we  could  not  survive 
today — nor  accommodate  the  new  citizens  of 
tomorrow. 

We've  got  'a  recapture  the  young  people 
and  convince  them  that  technology  Is  not 
only  good— it's  vital.  We've  got  to  convince 
them  that  technology  can  preserve  scarce 
resources,  it  doesn't  have  to  wa.ste  them. 
We've  got  to  convince  them  that  technology 
can  bring  economic  development,  expand 
resources,  create  wealth,  provide  opportunity 
for  the  poor — the  underprivileged — and 
make  social  progress  possible. 

The  assault  on  technology  has  Just  begun. 
Destruction  of  the  SST  was  a  symbol — a 
milestone.  Attacks  will  continue. 

la  summary,  I  have  been  trying  to  use  the 
SST  as  a  case  in  point  to  help  analyze  some 
of  today's  problems. 

;rhe  loud  and  persistent  chorus  of  doubt- 
ed, the  hand-wrtngers,  the  destroyers,  will 


continue  and  grow.  The  news  media  will  see 
that  they  get  attention  and  amplify  their 
sounds. 

The  movement  away  from  productivity  to 
a  welfare  state  is  gaining  momentum.  It  will 
take  many  names.  Today's  is  "Reordering 
Priorities." 

I  believe  there  is  but  one  solution.  You 
and  I  have  got  to  stop  hoping  and  go  on 
the  attack.  We've  got  to  tell  it  as  It  Is.  We've 
got  to  explain  and  sell  our  beliefs. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  have 
to  admit  that  the  aerospace  Industry  must 
shoulder  the  prime  blame  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  SST  Program.  We  are  unwilling 
to  flght  as  hard  to  sell  the  program  as  the 
opposition  was  to  kill  the  program.  The 
events  and  forces  I've  taJked  about  today  are 
real  and  we  had  better  recognize  they  exist. 
Certainly  we  should  try  to  change  these 
forces  to  make  them  more  productive — but 
In  the  meantime,  we  had  better  decide  to 
flght  and  flght  hard  for  every  program  we 
want  and  believe  in.  Conditions  are  not 
going  to  chEinge  soon. 

To  sell  programs,  do  business,  and  win 
today,  we  have  to  use  methods  designed 
around  today's  conditions,  not  around  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  1960  or  conditions  we 
are  hoping  exist  tomorrow. 

Insteful  of  hesitating  because  we  see  prob- 
lems in  our  society  and  worrying  about  possi- 
ble criticism  of  a  contemplated  action,  we 
must  admit  we  are  a  proud  i>art  of  the 
Military  Industrial  complex — we  must  flght 
for  the  programs  v^-e  know  are  needed,  we 
must  convince  the  uninformed  that  there  is 
a  real  threat  to  our  security,  we  mtist  make 
our  citizens  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
are  spending  more  on  military  R&D  than 
we  are  and  are  overtaking  us  on  all  sides — 
we  have  to  flght  hard  for  what  we  believe  In. 

We've  got  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
trees.  We've  got  to  leave  the  security  of  the 
board  room  and  get  Into  the  flght. 

Let's  begin  by  voicing  our  demands: 

Demand  that  rewards  be  proportional  to 
contribution; 

Demand  that  those  who  would  abandon 
technology  demonstrate  a  better  alternative; 

Demand  a  free,  responsible  press;  and 

Demand  that  all  of  us  in  business  and  the 
military/industry  complex  get  up  and  chal- 
lenge the  doubters,  criers  of  doom,  and  our 
opponents. 

A  great  country  needs  us — It  needs  us — 
now! 


SCAD  DEVELOPMENT  COULD 

GREATLY  PROLONG  LIFE  OF  B-52 
BOMBER  AND  MAKE  B-1  BOMBER 
UNNECESSARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  many  times  in  this  Cham- 
ber abaut  what  I  have  regarded  as  un- 
warranted and  unnecessar>'  mihtary 
.spending.  I  rise  to  speak  today  about  an 
important  defense  program  on  v.hich  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Defeir-e  Department 
.seem  rel'actant  to  spend  a  cent. 

The  program  in  question  is  a  revolu- 
tionary new  missile  system  for  use  on  our 
B-52  bombers.  It  is  known  as  the  sub- 
sonic cruise  armed  decoy,  or  SCAD. 

FUNDS    r.^TSPENT 

Three  years  ago,  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
the  Defense  Department  requested  and 
the  Cuneress  appropriated  S4  million  for 
uork  on  SCAD.  The  Air  Force  spenc  only 
SI  million  and  reprogramed  $3  million 
for  use  on  other  programs. 

Two  years  ago,  in  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
Defense  Department  requested  SCAD 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $17.1  million. 
Because  the  Air  Force  had  not  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  use  of  all  these  funds. 


Congress  appropriated  only  $10  million. 
This  time  the  Air  Force  did  not  repro- 
gram  the  funds,  it  just  refused  to  spend 
them. 

Last  year,  in  fiscal  year  1971,  the  De- 
fense Depwirtment  requested  $33.6  mil- 
lion for  SCAD.  Because  the  Air  Force  still 
had  approximately  $9  million  of  prior 
year  funds  in  hand,  and  due  also  perhaps 
to  the  infectious  nature  of  the  appai'ent 
Air  Force  disenchantment  with  the  pro- 
gram, Congress  denied  the  Pentagon's 
request  altogether. 

This  year's  budget  contains  a  SCAD 
request  of  $10  million,  the  lowest  level 
since  fiscal  year  1969. 

IMPROVES  EXISTING   BOMBER  CAPABIUTT 

What  exactly  is  SCAD,  and  why  is  it 
so  important? 

SCAD  was  conceived  in  the  late  1960's 
as  an  answer  to  several  Pentagon  stu- 
dies which  expressed  concern  about  the 
abihty  of  our  bombers — both  the  B-52's 
and  the  then-proposed  AMSA — to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defenses  of  the  future. 

According  to  public  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees,  it  Is  an  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  which  will  be 
propelled  by  a  small  turbofan  engine.  It 
can  be  designed  either  as  a  decoy  with 
electronic  systems  which  will  make  it 
look  just  like  the  bombers  from  which  it 
is  launched  when  it  appears  on  enemy 
radar  screens,  or  as  a  long-range  attack 
missile. 

In  either  configuration,  it  greatly  Im- 
proves our  bomber  capability  against  the 
postulated  Soviet  air  defense  systems  of 
the  niiddle  and  late  1970's.  And  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clifford  said  in  pre- 
senting the  fiscal  year  1970  defense 
budget  to  the  Congress: 

What  Is  needed  to  operate  effectively  In 
such  an  environment  Is  not  so  much  a  new 
aircraft,  but  new  penetration  aids  and 
weapons. 

As  a  decoy,  SCAD  would  be  laimched 
at  a  distance  of  well  over  500  miles  from 
its  target.  Its  use  on  our  B-52's  would 
constitute,  in  essence,  a  MIRVing  of  this 
bomber  force.  Since  a  sizable  niimber  of 
SCAD'S  could  presumably  be  carried  on 
a  single  B-52,  its  use  would  effectively 
counter  any  presently  foreseen  improve- 
ments in  Soviet  bomber  defenses. 

The  decoy  version  of  SCAD  could  be 
employed  either  with  or  without  a  nu- 
clear warhead.  Obviously  it  would  be 
much  more  effective  if  it  were  armed, 
since  enemy  defenses  could  not  ignore 
it  even  if  they  recognized  that  it  was  a 
decoy.  As  one  Air  Force  witness  explained 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  year: 

When  we  have  the  armed  version  available, 
I  suspect  that  it  will  always  be  used  lu  Its 
armed  role,  because  ...  I  have  great  con- 
cern about  the  counter-counter  measures 
available  to  an  Intelligent  enemy.  He  can 
exploit  synthetic  signals  that  we  are  sending 
back,  and  he  will  learn  to  detect  which  is 
a  decov.  or  at  least  he  will  learn  to  detect 
within  a  rsasonable  probabUlty  which  is  a 
decoy.  We  v.  ant  him  to  go  after  it  even  when 
he  thinks  It  is  a  decoy.  For  that  reason  I 
suggest  we  will  probably  always  go  armed 
once  that  capability  exists. 

AIR    FORCE   DRAGCrNO    ITS   TEPT 

In  light  of  these  obvious  advantages 
of  an  armed  decoy,  one  would  expect  the 
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Air  Force  to  be  developing  SCAD  for  in- 
troduction to  the  force  as  an  armed 
decoy.  Not  so,  however.  Not  only  has  the 
Air  Force  been  reluctant  to  spend  money 
on  SCAD  in  the  first  place,  but  If  It  ever 
gets  started  it  apparently  intends  to  de- 
velop an  unarmed  decoy — or  SCUD — 
only.  This  decoy  will  get  placed  on  our 
B-52's  and  an  armed  version  will  only 
be  developed  later  for  the  B-1,  which 
the  Air  Force  expects  to  have  "sold"  to 
Congress  by  that  time.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  substance  of  recent  articles  on  the 
SCAD  program  in  aerospace  and  de- 
fense industry  trade  Journals. 

The  Air  Force  is  apparently  also  ignor- 
ing for  the  time  being  the  possibility  of 
developing  SCAD  as  an  attack  missile — 
or  SCAM.  In  this  mode,  the  decoy  elec- 
tronics would  presumably  be  dropped 
and  the  range  of  the  missile  somewhat 
extended  so  it  could  be  launched  from 
completely  outside  Soviet  air  defenses. 
SCAD  as  an  attack  missile  would  turn 
whatever  bomber  it  was  placed  on  into 
a  mobile  missile-launching  platform. 
The  bomber  itself  would  never  have  to 
penetrate  enemy  air  defenses. 

SCAD  as  an  attack  missile  is  often  dis- 
missed as  nothing  more  than  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Skybolt  missile  project.  But 
as  the  Air  Force  itself  said  in  testimony 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee: 

It  Is  difficult  to  compare  the  technology 
required  to  support  the  Skybolt  with  the 
technology  required  for  SCAD  because  of  the 
performance  differences  between  the  two 
missiles.  The  Skybolt  (cancelled  December 
1962)  was  an  air-launched  ballistic  missile 
to  be  capable  of  delivering  (deleted) .  The 
missile  was  a  two-stage  solid  rocket  with 
a  weight  of  11,353  lbs.  and  a  size  of  39.4  ft. 
by  3.0  ft.  The  Skybolt  achieved  ballistic 
speeds  from  a  re-entry  altitude  of  over  200 
NM  .  .  .  Since  missile  technology  has  bad 
slgnlflcant  advances  In  six  years,  and  since 
the  SCAD  performance  requirements  are 
much  less  stringent  than  they  were  for  Sky- 
bolt, SCAD  should  be  considered  a  much 
lower  technical  risk  program. 

As  noted  earlier,  SCAD  is  a  subsonic 
cruise  missile  with  much  lighter  weight. 
According  to  Air  Force  testimony,  it  will 
be  18  or  19  inches  in  diameter  and  14  feet 
in  length,  which  indeed  makes  it  verj' 
different  from  the  Skybolt. 

But  the  most  significant  difference  be- 
tween SCAD  and  Skybolt  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  penetrating  potential  en- 
emy defenses.  Skybolt,  as  a  hugh  ballis- 
tic missile,  was  nothing  more  than  an 
air-launched  ICBM.  As  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile, it  had  a  predictable  trajectory  and 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  same  pos- 
sible ABM  defenses  as  any  land-  or  sea- 
based  ballistic  missiles.  SCAD,  as  an 
aerodvnamic  cruise  vehicle,  would  have 
no  ballistic  trajectory  and  would  pene- 
trate at  a  much  lower  altitude  than  Sky- 
bolt. It  would  not  be  subject  to  a  possible 
Soviet  ABM  system,  and  it  would  pre- 
serve the  role  of  bombers  as  the  only  one 
of  our  detei rents  which  is  not. 

The  reason  most  often  given  for  the 
snail-like  pace  of  SCAD  development, 
and  for  postponement  of  any  work  on 
either  an  armed  decoy  or  an  attack  mis- 
sile is  Air  Force  concern  about  the  costs 
of  such  work.  This  simply  does  not  ring 
true. 


SLOWDOWN   PART  OF   ATTEMPT  TO   GET  NEW   »-l 
BOMBER 

I  deeply  fear  that  the  Air  Force  is 
following  its  course  of  action  in  a  blatant 
attempt  to  hoodwink  the  American  peo- 
ple into  spending  at  least  $20  billion  on 
a  new  bomber  which  Is  not  needed  at  the 
present  time. 

I  say  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  no  alleged  concern  about  the 
possible  costs  of  the  SCAD  program  can 
adequately  explain  the  3-year  standstill 
which  has  occurred,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  Defense  Department  is  rush- 
ing full  steam  ahead  on  many  other  pro- 
grams which  add  far  less  to  our  mili- 
tary strength. 

Second,  there  is  a  clear  relationship 
between  SCAD  and  the  need  for  the  B-1 
itself.  By  adding  a  SCAD  capability  to 
our  existing  bomber  force  and  by  naak- 
ing  other  relatively  minor  changes  In  It, 
we  might  be  able  to  achieve  an  even 
greater  degree  of  improved  bomber  effec- 
tiveness than  by  building  a  whole  new 
bomber. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  SCAD  as  an  armed  de- 
coy. There  are  two  reasons  why  Soviet 
air  defenses  are  going  to  be  much  more 
diflBcult  to  penetrate  in  the  future.  One 
is  the  development  of  a  Soviet  AWACS, 
which  will  be  deployed  over  water  near 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  ex- 
tend their  defensive  perimeter  and  pro- 
vide better  intelligence  to  their  inter- 
ceptors about  our  incoming  bombers.  The 
second  is  the  deployment  of  Foxbat  in- 
terceptors, with  a  look-down,  shoot- 
down  capability.  Together  these  two  de- 
velopments have  the  potential  to  make 
low-altitude  bomber  penetration  almost 
as  difficult  as  high- altitude  penetration. 

SCAD,  however,  could  counter  these 
defenses.  If  a  large  number  of  armed 
SCAD'S,  simulated  to  look  like  bombers, 
could  be  dehvered  from  each  of  our  air- 
craft, we  could  satiu-ate  these  defenses 
and  negate  their  effectiveness. 

It  takes  no  great  scientist  to  recognize 
that  SCAD  wUl  in  fact  be  far  more  effec- 
tive against  these  new  defenses  than 
would  the  B-1  itself.  There  are  very  dis- 
tinct limits  to  the  increase  in  penetra- 
tion effectiveness  inherent  in  a  lower 
radar  cross  section,  smaller  infrared  sig- 
nature, and  faster  penetration  speed. 
What  is  needed  is  not  a  better  bomber, 
but  more  bombers,  in  the  form  of  decoy 
SCAD'S. 

B-S2'S    HAVE    LONG    UFE    LEFT 

Third,  the  Air  Force  is  hard  pressed 
to  make  the  case  that  a  new  bomber  is 
needed  simply  because  the  B-52's  are 
falling  apart  with  age.  Our  255  B-52  G's 
and  H's  were  all  built  between  1959  and 
1962.  They  have  approximately  12,000 
hours  of  flying  time  left  in  them  accord- 
ing to  Air  Force  testimony  to  Congress 
last  year.  At  the  last  reported  utilization 
rate  of  approximately  600  hours  per 
year,  they  should  certainly  be  sound 
until  at  least  1985. 

Had  the  Air  Force  begun  work  3  years 
ago  when  funds  were  first  appropriated, 
we  would  have  a  better  idea  by  now  of 
whether  SCAD's  potential  could  be  real- 
ized. 

Instead,  the  Air  Force  has  been  drag- 
ging its  feet  on  SCAD,  and  as  a  result, 


the  American  taxpayer  Is  being  dragged 
Into  a  new  bomber  development  program 
with  cost  and  technical  problems  written 
all  over  it.  In  fact,  these  problems  have 
already  begun  to  surface. 

SCAD    OOtTLD    BATE   BOMBER    DETERRENT 

Worst  Of  all,  we  may  end  up  jeopard- 
i^  our  security  In  the  latter  years  of 
this  decade.  If  the  B-1  bombs  out  like  the 
&-70  before  It.  we  would  not  have  the 
kind  of  SCAD  capability  which  could 
make  our  B-52  force  a  viable  deterrent 
into  the  1980's.  We  might  be  forced  to 
give  up  a  bomber  deterrent  while  it  could 
still  be  maintained  cheaply  and  effec- 
tively. Or  we  might  be  forced  to  buy  the 
B-1  regardless  of  the  cost  overruns  and 
performance  degradations  it  had  suf- 
fered, and  with  Uttle  confidence  that  it 
could  do  Its  job. 

Since  SCAD  will  obviously  be  needed 
sometime  in  the  future,  it  would  make 
much  more  sense  to  shelve  the  B-1  pro- 
gram and  to  first  develop  SCAD  itself 
with  the  results  of  SCAD  development 
determiiung  our  bomber  options 

We  still  have  time  to  do  so.  It  would 
take  only  2  to  3  years  to  develop 
and  test  a  SCAD  vehicle  capable  of  use 
as  an  armed  decoy  or  an  attack  missile 

Since  all  hidicatlons  are  that  our  B-52 
G's  and  H's  will  be  structurally  sound 
until  at  least  1985,  there  is  no  need  to 
fully  replace  these  aircraft  by  1982  the 
7^^  i,mpUclt  In  the  presently  planned 
1979  IOC  date  for  the  B-1 

Moreover,  that  1979  date  Is  itself  de- 
ceptive. Only  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  Air 
Force  was  talking  about  a  1976  IOC  date 
for  the  B-1.  since  then  that  date  has 
been  slipped  3  years,  primarily  to  avoid 
the  heavy  near-term  funding  implica- 
tions of  the  earlier  date,  but  perhaps  also 
to  contribute  consciously  to  Air  Force 
claims  of  urgency  regarding  the  B-1 
program. 

B-1    QtTESTIONABLE 

Finally,  the  main  reason  for  the  Ir- 
reducible 6-  to  7-year  length  of  the  B-1 
development  program  is  the  Incredible 
complexity  which  the  Air  Force  Is  de- 
manding for  the  plane.  An  elimination 
of  nothmg  more  than  the  variable  wing 
design  required  by  the  B-l's  supersonic 
speed  could  cut  1  to  2  years  from  the 
length  of  the  development  program 

When  aU  these  factors  are  considered 
the  leeway  available  Is  clear.  Even  if  the 
B-52's  did  age  sooner  than  expected 
and  even  if  modifications  proved  imprac- 
Ucal— both  very  dubious  assumptions— 
we  would  still  have  time  to  do  SCAD 
first. 

If  SCAD  proved  successful,  we  could 
use  it  initiaUy  to  preserve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  B-52  force. 

Such  a  successful  development  of 
SCAD  would  also  have  impUcations  for 
a  possible  follow-on  bomber. 

If  SCAD  were  successful  in  its  attack 
missile  version— or  SCAM— the  least  ex- 
pensive candidate  would  be  a  standoff 
missile-launching  aircraft.  In  fact,  since 
there  vvo'ald  be  no  need  for  such  an  air- 
craft to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  in  the 
slightest,  we  might  be  able  to  forego  an 
expensive  bomber  development  program 
in  favor  of  a  modification  of  some  exist- 
ing aircraft  for  a  SCAM-carrying  role. 

It  might  be.  however,  that  the  Soviets 
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could  construct  preferential  defenses 
against  that  mode  of  attack,  a  possibility 
which  is  deserving  of  considerable  addi- 
tional study.  In  the  event,  and  assuming 
that  SCAD  were  successfiil  in  its  armed 
decoy  mode,  the  most  logical  candidate 
for  a  follow-on  bomber  would  be  a  large 
subsonic  aircraft,  with  a  longer  range 
and  bigger  payload  than  either  the  B-52 
or  B-1.  Such  a  bomber  could  fimction  as 
a  mobile  missile-launching  platform,  re- 
leasing some  SCAM's  from  outside  Soviet 
air  defenses,  numerous  SCAD's  to  shield 
its  penetration  of  Soviet  area  defenses, 
and  SRAM's  for  penetration  to  termi- 
nally defended  targets.  Such  a  bomber, 
while  more  expensive  than  a  stand-off 
SCAM  launcher,  would  still  cost  consider- 
ably less  than  the  B-1,  yet  would  still  be 
capable  of  low-level  penetration  to  its 
target  at  speeds  faster  than  the  speed 
of  the  B-52's. 

But  if  SCAD  proved  to  be  a  failure, 
such  as  Skybolt  and  other  missile  sys- 
tems have  been,  the  bomber  implications 
would  be  grave.  There  might  be  no  fore- 
seeable solution  to  the  penetration  prob- 
lem which  gave  rise  to  the  SCAD  concept 
in  the  first  place.  To  build  a  new  bomber 
imder  these  circumstances  might  be  to 
invest  billions  in  a  system  which  would 
be  obsolete  almost  before  it  was  buUt.  If 
any  bomber  deterrent  seemed  viable 
under  the  circumstances,  surely  it  would 
not  be  either  the  B-1  or  the  subsonic 
missile-launching  platform  discussed 
above.  We  simply  could  not  afford  the 
large  number  of  such  very  expensive 
bombers  which  would  be  required  to 
penetrate  unaided  through  bomber  de- 
fenses of  the  future.  We  would  be  best 
advised  either  to  forego  a  bomber  deter- 
rent altogether  or  to  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  building  large  numbers  of  small, 
cheap,  and  inexpensive  aircraft  which 
might  be  able  to  penetrate  in  sufilcient 
numbers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  is  now 
embarked  on  a  dangerous  and  imprudent 
course.  It  is  time  we  stopped  stalling  and 
moved  out  on  the  SCAD  program.  Our 
pocketbooks  and  our  security  demand  It. 


PRESERVATION    OP    THE     MIDDLE 
SNAKE  RIVER  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing my  discussion  of  the  critical  ni- 
trogen problem  along  the  Snake  River, 
and  of  my  belief  that  the  Middle  Snake 
should  not  be  further  damaged  by  con- 
struction of  a  dam,  I  want  to  share  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  two  significant 
letters  I  have  received  in  the  last  week. 
The  first  is  from  the  newly  sworn  In 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  Parks,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Honorable  Nathaniel  P.  Reed. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  cwasent 
that  Mr.  Reed's  letter  dated  May  19  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.     DSPASTMZNT 

OF  THi:   Intemor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  19,  1971. 
Hon.  RoBKKT  W.  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Settatob  Packwood:  Thank  you  for 
your    letter    and    the    encloeed    testimony 


against  additional  danu  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

I  was  so  concerned  about  the  nitrogen 
problem  on  the  existing  dams  that  I  received 
personal  briefings  from  the  experts  and  have 
maintained  contact  with  Under  Seci^tary  of 
the  Army  Beal  and  L.  B.  Day.  our  Regional 
Field  Representative.  I  asked  Mr.  Day  to  keep 
you  intimately  informed  of  progress  and  con- 
tinuing problems. 

I  wish  to  categorically  state  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  your  efforts  to  prevent 
fxirther  dam  construction  and  the  Inclusion 
of  the  Middle  Snake  River  In  the  Wild  River 
category. 

As  you  need  specific  assistance,  plecise  call 
on  me  and  the  Bureau.  We  stand  ready  to 
serve  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nathaniel  P.  Reb), 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  Parks. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  letter  is  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, signed  by  Mr.  PhUip  M.  Roedel, 
Director,  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  and  dated  May  21.  That  letter 
is  in  response  to  a  wire  I  sent  urging 
continued  cooperation  in  solving  the  ni- 
trogen problem,  and  suggesting  that  the 
time  has  come  to  divert  some  of  our 
public  work  money  toward  meeting  our 
environmental  needs  in  our  waterways. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Roedel's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

Washington.  DC  ,  May  21.  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  This  Is  to  thank 
you  for  your  May  12  telegram  to  Dr.  Robert 
M.  White,  Administrator,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  describing 
the  current  critical  nitrogen  super-saturation 
situation  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  our  most  serloiis 
problems  concerning  the  survival  of  Juvenile 
and  adult  salmonids. 

Another  public  meeting  may  not  provide 
a  solution  or  even  give  much  assistance  to 
solving  the  problem,  although  It  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  forum  for  disseminating 
information  and  accepting  critique. 

Your  suggestion  of  directing  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
meeting  our  environmental  needs  Is  well 
taken  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  Job -Of  making  the  extensive  development 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  compatible  with 
the  environmental  requirements.  Progress  Is 
being  made  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  very  responsive  to  the  current  problem 
and  has  cooperated  by  providing  manpower, 
funds,  and  equipment  in  aji  attempt  to  les- 
sen the  effect  of  nitrogen  on  salmonids.  We 
are  optimistic  that  this  problem  can  be 
solved.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  will  continue 
its  endeavors  toward  promoting  and  protect- 
ing the  fishery  requirements.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  work  with  you,  the  State  ftsherlea 
agencies,  the  Corps,  suid  any  other  interested 
parties  to  develop  a  mutually  cooperative 
program  toward  this  goal. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  Interest  and 
your  offer  of  assistance  concerning  this  seri- 
ous problem. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  M.  Roedel, 

Director. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve these  responses  demonstrate  the 


sincere  interest  and  concern  of  two  high 
Government  representatives  about  the 
problems  along  the  Snake  River  and  the 
desirability  of  preserving  now  the  Mid- 
dle Snake. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HOWARD  DOMIN- 
GUS  FROM  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible  >. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as   follows: 

Statement    by    Senator    Bible 

On  May  14.  the  nation's  shippers,  partic- 
ultirly  the  small  business  shippers,  loet  a 
flue  friend,  with  the  retirement  of  Howard 
DomiDgus.  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Domingus  was  one  of  the  first  individ- 
uals in  the  Federal  transportation  regula- 
tory agencies  to  grasp  the  severity  of  the 
impact  of  pilferage  and  cargo  theft  on  the 
shipping  public,  the  business  community 
and  on  the  nation's  consumers.  As  a  very 
responsible  civil  servant,  he  sought  to  de- 
velop a  program  within  the  ICC  to  begin  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

Howard  Domingus  might  properly  be  called 
the  father  of  the  government's  uniform  loss 
reporting  system,  now  in  the  progress  of 
development  by  all  the  transportation  regu- 
latory agencies  as  an  important  step  in  try- 
ing to  deal  virlth  the  H'i  billion  cargo  theft 
burden  on  business  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Domingus  Joined  the  ICC  in  1936  as 
a  messenger,  later  serving  as  clerk  on  the 
staff  of  former  Commissioner  John  L.  Rog- 
ers. In  1951  he  left  the  ICC  to  accept  the 
position  of  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  large  eastern  motor  carrier.  He  re- 
turned to  the  ICC  in  1957  and  in  1963  was 
appointed  to  the  prestigious  position  he  held 
on    retirement. 

Mr.  Domingus  has  played  many  important 
roles  in  developing  solutions  to  a  variety  of 
problems  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ICC. 
He  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  ICC  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  on  Pipeline  Val- 
uation and  Accounting.  He  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
railroad   equipment   and   roadway   property. 

A  native  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Domingus  grad- 
uated from  Southeastern  University  and 
took  graduate  courses  at  George  Washington 
University.  During  World  War  II  he  served 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  European  Theater. 

The  retirement  of  Howard  Domingus  Is  a 
loss  to  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee because  he  has  proved  to  be  a  most  val- 
uable resource  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  variety  of  problems  involved  in  the  truck 
hijack  and  cargo  theft  areas.  I  hope  that 
during  his  retirement  Mr.  Domingus  can 
continue  to  assist  the  Congress  and  Federal 
agencies  from  time  to  time  with  his  great 
expertise  as  we  concern  ourselves  with  mat- 
ters affecting  the  safe  and  secure  movement 
of   Interstate  commerce. 


A   PERMANENT    EMERGENCY? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  few 
Americans  are  aware  that  we  are,  legally, 
in  a  continuing  state  of  national  emer- 
gency. Few  Americans  are  aware  that, 
with  no  additional  action  by  Congress 
and  no  extraordinary  proclamation, 
price  and  wage  controls  may  be  imposed, 
our  news  censored  or  citizens  refused 
the  right  to  enter  or  leave  the  United 
States. 
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As  far  as  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  is  concerned,  we  are  still  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  depression  and 
we  are  still  fighting  the  Korean  war.  The 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  in  1933  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  in  our  domestic  banking  system 
and  the  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  President  Truman  in  1950  when 
American  troops  were  in  full  retreat  in 
Korea  are  both  still  on  the  books. 

With  the  cosponsorship  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  joint  committee  consisting  of  six 
Senators  and  six  Representatives  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  the  question  of  na- 
tional emergency  proclamations  and  the 
possibility  of  terminating  the  emergen- 
cies under  which  we  have  lived  for  nearly 
40  years. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  c«dl 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  article 
by  Frank  Murray  in  yesterday's  editions 
of  the  Sunday  Star  which  explores  in 
considerable  detail  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  confronted,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Murray's  article 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attention,  Please:   This  Is  an  Emergency 
(By  Prank  Murray) 

Because  of  "the  Increasing  menace  of  the 
forces  of  Communist  aggression"  perceived 
by  President  Truman  on  Dec.  16,  1950,  Juan 
Sardino  can't  collect  $7,CK)0  life  insurance  on 
his  son  who  died  In  New  York. 

In  a  District  of  Columbia  Courtroom,  Lucla 
Nielsen  and  Enriqueta  Bosch  lost  a  fight  for 
$54,450.20  of  their  company's  money. 

And  the  Defense  Department  orders  extra 
fuel  oil  from  Waller  Petroleum  Co.  In  Balti- 
more without  competitive  bids. 

All  of  this,  and  more,  happens  because  the 
country  Is  In  a  state  of  national  emergency. 
The  emergency  is  official — proclaimed  by 
President  Truman  when  American  forces 
were  being  battered  by  Chinese  troops  In  Ko- 
rea at  a  time  that  over  41  percent  of  today's 
U.S.  population  was  yet  unborn. 

Truman  said  the  nation  was  in  danger  and 
he  needed  the  powers  that  come  to  a  Presi- 
dent In  a  national  emergency,  powers  to  con- 
trol prices  and  wages.  Increase  war  produc- 
tion and  8p>eedlly  double  the  Armed  Forces. 

An  armistice  was  signed  in  Korea  In  1953. 
but  the  state  of  national  emergency  remains 
In  force,  along  with  a  web  of  at  least  197  laws 
which  take  effect  in  time  of  emergency  to 
give  a  President  the  power  to  govern  by  what 
author  ainton  Roeelter  calls  "constitutional 
dictatorship." 

Not  all  the  special  powers  were  used,  even 
at  the  height  of  the  war  that  sf>awned  them. 
The  day  Truman  issued  the  proclamation,  for 
Instance,  he  said  he  would  not  close  down 
or  take  over  broadcast  networks  or  stations  as 
he  had  the  power  to  do. 

NOT   forgotten 

But  the  powers  don't  lie  fallow  and  for- 
gotten, either.  The  executive  bureaucracy  in- 
vokes them  often — subtly,  as  In  Its  permit- 
ting merchandise  to  remain  in  Customs  De- 
partment bonded  warehouses  past  the  time 
limit  or  dramatically,  as  In  the  current  fight 
to  depwrt  a  native-born  American  tangled 
in  his  own  scheme  to  evade  the  draft. 

On  Jan.  1,  1968,  President  Johnson  cited 
his  emergency  authority  under  Truman's 
proclamation  to  control  private  UJ8.  Invest- 


ment abroad  In  an  attempt  to  ease  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem. 

If  the  threat  materializes  to  tie  up  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  by  filibuster  past  June  30. 
President  Nixon  could  choose  to  deal  with 
the  problem  by  using  his  power  under  the 
national  emergency  to  extend  enlistments, 
deny  retirements,  and  call  up  retired  or  re- 
serve forces  without  consent  of  the  men  In- 
volved or  the  Congress. 

The  President  may,  as  Nixon  did  Feb.  23. 
suspend  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
which  requires  contractors  to  pay  local  union 
scale  on  construction  Jobs  under  federal  con- 
tract. Nixon  has  since  rescinded  his  action 
In  favor  of  other  measures. 

Price  and  wage  controls  may  be  imjxised 
without  congressional  authority. 

And  many  branches  of  government  are  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  contracts  without  com- 
petitive bids,  reporting  to  Congress  by  Mar.  15 
when  such  actions  are  taken.  The  Defense 
Department  last  month  reported  taking  277 
such  contract  actions  In  1970  at  a  cost  of 
$4.2  million,  plus  an  unknown  cost  factor 
on  108  of  the  277  contracts.  The  year  before 
there  were  334  such  actions  at  a  cost  of  $2.4 
million.  Both  figures  are  but  a  fraction  of  the 
huge  Defense  budget,  but  Include  such  items 
as  overruns  on  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  for  666 
mUltary  Installations. 

Federal  appeals  courts  rule  repeatedly  that 
the  Judicial  branch  of  government  has  no 
authority  to  override  the  presidential  proc- 
lamation of  an  emergency,  and  refuse  to 
strike  down  the  executive  branch's  special 
powers  under  It. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Matthew  F.  Mc- 
Qulre  ruled  here.  In  a  decision  affirmed  last 
year  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  that  Mrs. 
Nielsen  and  Mrs.  Bosch  had  no  right  to  the 
$54,450.20  paid  to  their  company's  bank  ac- 
count by  the  Navy.  They  had  controlled  75 
percent  of  the  stock  in  Acueducto  Yaterltas, 
the  firm  which  sold  water  to  the  Navy  at 
Ouantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba,  until  Feb.  6,  1964. 

Even  though  they  had  left  Cuba,  the  court 
ruled,  their  money  was  frozen  under  the 
Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations  Issued  in 

1963  under  authority  of  the  Truman  procla- 
mation. 

That  Appeals  Court  ruUng  said  Truman's 
1950  proclamation  had  been  reinforced  by 
"the  determination  of  succeeding  Presidents, 
expressly  or  impliedly,  that  a  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  continues  to  exist.  .  .  ." 

In  the  Sardino  case,  the  same  Cuba  Assets 
Control  Regulations  applied.  In  upholding 
them,  on  April  22,  1966,  the  Appeals  Court 
added,  "There  can  hardly  be  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  emergency  today  when  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  troops  are  In  action  and  many 
more  are  in  readiness  around  the  globe." 

PASSPORT   TO    CT7BA 

When  Prof.  Alan  M.  MacEwan  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  applied  for  a  passport  to  Cuba,  they 
were  denied  under  the  emergency  powers. 
They  argued  that  the  proclamation  had  ex- 
pired by  the  lapse  of  time  since  1950.  The 

1964  decision  said,  "a  court  may  not  lightly 
hold  that  an  executive  proclamation  of  a 
national  emergency  has  expired  by  lapse  of 
time,"  except  in  the  case  of  what  it  called 
an  obvious  mistake. 

The  draft  case  was  decided  April  12  in  New 
Orleans,  when  a  federal  appellate  court  up- 
held an  Immigration  order  of  deportation  for 
Thomas  Glenn  Jolley.  27,  of  Tallahassee,  Pla. 
Jolly  surrendered  his  citizenship  in  Canada 
to  remove  himself  from  Jurisdiction  of  the 
draft  and  maintains  he  still  has  a  right  to 
live  in  the  United  States  as  an  alien  married 
to  a  U.S.  citizen.  The  court  upheld  the  Im- 
migration Department  position  that  Jolley 
Is  otherwise  inadmissible  because,  as  an  alien 
he  remained  outside  the  country  to  avoid 
military  training  and  service  after  surrender- 
ing his  citizenship. 

In  one  form  or  another,  the  nation  has 
been  in  a  formal  state  of  emergency  since 
the  Depression,   when   Congress   came  Into 


special  session  and,  under  a  midnight  dead- 
line, voted  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
the  powers  he  asked  to  continue  the  bank 
holiday  he  declared  three  days  earlier,  on 
March  6,  1933. 

By  the  same  stroke,  without  a  printed 
bill  and  with  one  hour  of  committee  ac- 
tion, the  Congress  amended  Sect.  5(b)  of 
the  1917  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  dele- 
gating powers  to  the  President  during  a  na- 
tional emergency  which  he  otherwise  would 
hold  cnly  in  wartime. 

This  power  Is  somewhat  of  a  blank  check 
from  Congress,  which  delegated  its  authority 
so  action  might  be  taken  at  a  time  when  an 
emergency  makes  it  difficult  or  Impossible 
for  that  body  to  respond  effectively  to  a 
crisis. 

However,  the  legislation  set  no  standards 
to  determine  what  adds  up  to  national  emer- 
gency and  set  no  time  limit  on  use  of  the 
powers  by  the  President. 

That  1933  banking  emergency,  designed  to 
cope  with  the  Depression,  Is  also  still  In  force, 
although  amended  by  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy. 

The  war  emergency  declared  by  Roosevelt 
on  Sept.  8,  1939,  was  expanded  on  May  27, 
1941,  into  an  unlimited  emergency,  and  was 
revoked  by  Truman  on  April  28,  1952,  some 
16  months  after  he  proclaimed  the  emer- 
gency which  is  in  effect  today. 

It  is  unclear  why  Truman  proclaimed  a 
new  emergency  since  the  Roosevelt-era  proc- 
lamation carried  the  same  powers.  White 
House  papers  show  that  three  days  earlier 
Truman  asked  the  advice  of  congressional 
leaders  on  whether  to  declare  It. 

There  is  no  Indication  In  the  records, 
until  the  repeal  proclamation,  that  Truman 
was  aware  the  earlier  proclamation  had  re- 
mained In  force. 

In  his  speech  accompanying  the  declara- 
tion. Truman  said,  "Our  homes,  our  Nation, 
all  the  things  we  believe  in,  are  In  great  dan- 
ger. This  danger  has  been  created  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union."  This  broader 
threat  was  cited  as  well  as  the  Korean  War. 
which  was  then  almost  six  months  old  and 
intensifying  with  the  entry  of  Chinese  sol- 
dlers. 

The  Korean  War  has  been  over  for  18 
years,  and  relations  with  Russia  are  warmer. 
If  not  cordial.  But  the  State  Department,  In 
responding  to  a  lawsuit  under  the  emergency 
said  the  emergency  will  last  for  the  duration 
of  the  Cold  War. 

There  Is  some  question  as  to  whether  even 
the  Congress  could  directly  rescind  the 
emergency  proclamation,  although  even  an 
adnUnlstratlon  lawyer  agrees  It  could  repeal 
the  legislation  which  authorizes  such  proc- 
lamations. 

MATHIAS   BISOLtmON 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  enacted 
over  Truman's  veto,  discusses  emergencies 
which  may  be  proclaimed  or  repealed  by 
either  the  President  or  Congress,  acting  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

Last  week.  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  R- 
Md.,  Introduced  such  a  resolution.  It  would 
create  a  congressional  committee  with  six 
senators  and  six  representatives,  to  report 
within  120  days  on  the  possibility  of  term- 
inating the  Truman  proclamation.  The  com- 
mittee would  confer  with  the  White  House 
on  the  most  effective  method  of  ending  the 
proclamation,  and  would  study  the  problems 
that  could  arise. 

Mathlas  has  Indicated  he  wants  a  time 
limit  of  30  days  on  such  proclamations,  un- 
less extended  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 
Either  the  President  or  the  Congress  should 
be  able  to  terminate  the  emergency,  Mathlas 
said. 

In  a  floor  speech  accompanying  the  filling, 
which  is  co-sponsored  by  Sens.  Mike  Gravel, 
D-Alaska.  and  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.. 
Mathlas  said : 

"Since  that  dire  extremity  of  1933  there 
have  been  six  Presidents They  have  dls- 
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agreed  on  many  Issues.  But  they  have  been 
unanlmotis  on  when  the  country  Is  In  a  state 
of  national  emergency  and  when  the  Con- 
gress, on  a  wide  range  of  Issues,  Is  optional. 
Their  answer,  quite  simply  put — In  a  word — 
Is:  Always. 

"These  powers  Infringe  on  so  many  cru- 
cial constitutional  rights  ard  principles  that 
collectively  they  may  be  seen  as  placing  our 
system  of  democratic  government  In  Jeop- 
ardy. Certainly  the  deprivation  of  rights  and 
property  is  authorized  without  due  process, 
but  perhaps  more  Important  these  measures 
threaten  the  constitutional  balance  of  pow- 
ers between  the  executive  and  legUlatlve 
branches." 

Mathlas  continued,  "We  must  reassert  the 
principle  that  emergency  powers  are  avail- 
able only  for  brief  periods  when  Congress  Is 
unable  to  act  and  for  purposes  directly  re- 
lated to  the  emergency  at  hand." 

A  FKW    THINGS  THE  GOVERNMKNT  COUIJ)  DO 

The  following  are  among  the  197  legal 
provisions  which  take  force  during  a  nations^ 
emergency,  such  as  the  one  still  In  effect 
under  President  Truman's  1950  proclamation : 

The  military  may  reUke  for  use  dozens 
of  properties  leased  or  given  for  other  pur- 
poses Including  Pt.  McHenry  In  Baltimore, 
portions  of  Howard  University,  land-  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. Va.,  and  land  In  Arlington  used  as 
an  approach  to  the  Memorial  Bridge. 

Contracts,  with  certain  restrictions,  may 
be  negotiated  without  competitive  bids  by 
a  number  of  departments  and  agencies,  In- 
cluding the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  de- 
partments, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Price  controls  on  some  materials  and  prod- 
ucts (Including  automobiles)  may  be  im- 
posed, followed  by  stabilization  of  wages  In 
the  affected  industries. 

Censorship  of  news  may  be  imposed. 

Any  persons.  Including  citizens,  may  be 
refused  the  right  to  enter  or  leave  the  United 
States. 

Servicemen  may  be  detailed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  "the  governments  of  such  other 
countries  as  he  deems  It  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  to  assist." 

District  of  Columbia  teachers,  police,  fire- 
men, U.S.  Park  Police  and  the  White  House 
police  who  leave  to  Join  the  military  during 
a  national  emergency  "shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  separated  from  their  positions  for 
purposes  of  retirement." 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagaies  in 
paying  tribute  to  Cuban  Independence 
Day  celebrations.  On  May  20,  1902,  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  U.S.  Military  Governor 
of  Cuba,  transferred  the  authority  of  the 
Cuban  Government  to  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma,  who  tjecame  the  first  President  of 
the  newly  sovereign  Cuban  Republic.  The 
flag  of  independent  Cuba  was  unfurled 
for  the  first  time,  culminating  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  heroic  and  often 
bloody  struggle  by  the  Cuban  people  to 
achieve  independence  from  Spain. 

These  people  agreed  that  independence 
would  only  be  worth  the  struggle  if  a  con- 
stitution insuring  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual became  the  foundation  of  their 
republic.  The  first  Cuban  constitution 
incorporated  an  elaborate  bill  of  rights 
which  emphasized  guaranteed  individual 
liberties,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  Individual. 
Other  provisions  included  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  freedom  of  religion, 
compulsory  and  free  primary  education. 
and  the  right  of  free  speech,  press, 
assembly,  and  petition. 


With  this  exemplary  history  the 
Cubans  of  this  countiy  have  good  reason 
to  celebrate  Cuban  Independence  Day.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  a  far  more  significant 
and  festive  occasion  if  Cubans  within 
Cuba  were  as  free  and  independent  as 
their  countrymen  are  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  want  to  express  my  admiration  to  the 
Cuban  people  here  and  throughout  the 
world  who  continue  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  1902.  Those  Cubans  who  have 
adopted  the  United  States  as  their  coun- 
try have  enhanced  her  greatness  by  con- 
tinuing in  the  fine  and  lasting  tradition 
of  the  early  Cuban  Republic. 


MELVIN  JACK  MURDOCK.  OP 
OREGON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Oregon's  most  imminent  business 
leaders  is  dead,  the  victim  of  an  acci- 
dental drowning. 

Melvin  Jack  Murdock  was  only  53 
years  of  age  when  he  apparently 
drowned  in  the  Columbia  River  near 
Wishram,  Wash.,  Sunday.  May  16.  But 
in  his  time,  he  was  considered  to  be  a 
giant  among  businessmen. 

The  story  of  Jack  Murdock  is  truly  the 
storj-  of  a  remarkable  man. 

He  was  bom  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  Au- 
gust 15,  1917,  the  only  child  of  L.  B.  and 
Mae  M.  Murdock,  both  now  deceased. 
He  never  married. 

He  attended  Glencoe  Elementary 
School  and  Franklin  High  School,  gradu- 
ating there  in  1935.  That  year  he  formed 
and  began  operating  Murdock  Radio  and 
Apphance  Co.  in  southeast  Portland. 

After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
from  1942  to  1946.  he  cofoimded — with 
Howard  Vollum — Tektronix,  Inc..  which 
was  incorporated  in  January  1946.  He 
served  as  a  director  from  the  start.  He 
started  as  secretary-treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager.  In  1960,  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board,  a  position  he  held 
until  now.  He  also  served  as  trustee  of 
Tektronix  Foundation. 

Prime  among  his  other  business  in- 
terests, heswlquartered  at  Pacific  North- 
west Aviation  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
was  aviation:  he  was  an  active  private 
pilot  for  over  15  years.  He  also  served 
as  director  of  Field  Emission  Co.,  Mc- 
Minnville. 

Among  his  nonbusiness  interest,  men- 
tal health  ranked  high.  He  served  sev- 
eral years  as  a  trustee  of  Merminger 
Foundation,  Topeka,  Kans.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  DeLaunay  Institute  for  Mental 
Health,  of  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment and  he  worked  on  committees  in 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Western  Electronics  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

Other  interests  included  figure  skat- 
ing, skiing,  photography,  radio,  elec- 
tronics and — broadly — people.  His  spe- 
cial contributions  in  management  and 
civic  riffairs  were  honored  in  1957.  at  the 
Northwest  Management  Conference 
when  he  wa^;  awarded  the  Silver  Knight 
of  Management  award. 

He  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
humane  letters  from  the  University  of 
Portland  in  1966.  The  citation  stated,  in 
part: 


A  man  whose  achievements  offer  dramatic 
proof  for  the  validity  of  the  claim  of 
America  to  be  the  land  of  opportunity,  and 
whose  life  exemplified  the  kind  of  con- 
cerned dedication  to  service  of  community, 
state  and  country  which  has  sustained  this 
great  American  dream. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Oregonian  of  Tuesday,  May 
13,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lite  Work  of  Jack  Murdock  Enhanced 

With  Achievement 

(By  Leverett  Richards) 

The  story  of  M.  J.  (Jack)  Burdock,  miss- 
ing in  the  Columbia  River  near  Wishram, 
Wash.,  where  his  plane  overturned  Sunday, 
reads  like  a  Horatio  Alger  novel. 

Born  Aug.  15,  1917,  In  Portland,  Murdock 
attended  Glencoe  Orade  School,  and  was 
graduated  from  Franklin  High  School  In  1936. 

A  recognized  genuls  at  electronics,  he 
started  Murdock  Radio  and  Appliance  Shop 
after  high  school.  He  never  went  to  college. 

In  1942  he  volunteered  to  serve  In  the 
Coast  Guard  as  an  electronics  technician. 

Released  from  active  duty  In  1946,  he  and 
Howard  Vollum  founded  Tektronix.  Inc..  In 
one  of  Murdock's  shops.  The  biislnesa  boomed 
to  become  Oregon's  biggest  single  private  em- 
ployers with  more  than  7.000  employes  In 
Oregon  and  another  2,000  elsewhere.  The 
business  Is  worldwide. 

FLYING  LEARNED 

Murdock  took  up  flying  as  a  hobby  through 
Tektronlx's  Plying  Club  In  1964.  and  turned 
it  Into  a  business.  He  founded  Melrldge,  Inc. 
Piper  distributor,  at  Pearson  Field.  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  where  he  also  had  his  cor- 
porate offices,  near  his  home. 

His  flying  Interests  also  Included  Vancou- 
ver Piper  Co.  and  Hlllsboro  Aviation  Co. 

In  more  than  16  years  of  flying  he  logged 
more  than  1,000  hours  In  single  and  multi- 
engined aircraft,  land  and  sea. 

Murdock,  a  director  of  Tektronix  from  the 
beginning,  served  as  secretary,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  until  1960  when  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Tektronix  Foun- 
dation, the  company's  charitable  organiza- 
tion until  1969.  He  also  headed  his  own 
charitable  organization,  the  MUUcent  Foun- 
dation. 

Murdock  made  many  donations  In  support 
of  civic  and  educational  organizations,  but 
shunned  aU  publicity.  He  had  been  named 
a  director  emeritus  of  the  DeLauney  Insti- 
tution for  Mental  Health.  Because  of  his 
special  interest  in  human  behavior  he  has 
.served  for  years  on  the  board  of  the  Mennln- 
ger  Foundation. 

In  recognition  of  his  activities  In  human 
relations  he  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Human  Letters  degree  from  the  University 
of  Poriland  In  1968.  He  belonged  to  the  Vol- 
untarism and  Urban  Life  Project  Committee 
of  the  United  Good  Neighbors. 

In  1957  he  was  presented  with  a  "Silver 
Knlpht  of  Management"  award  by  the  Na- 
tional Management  Association  "for  his  out- 
standing record  in  management  and  labor 
relations  at  Tektronix." 

In  1963  he  served  as  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional A.ssocl:ition  of  Maniifacti;rers.  He  also 
fcrved  as  an  Oregon  director  for  the  asso- 
ciation. 

He  vas  a  director  of  Junior  Achievement 
and  served  on  many  committees  of  the  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  also  ac- 
tive in  th"?  Western  Electronics  Manufactvir- 
ers  A.ssoclatlon. 

He  served  as  a  director  of  Field  Emission 
Corp.  and  Roby's  Furniture. 

Murdock  was  a  swimmer,  flgure  skater,  and 
photographer.  He  never  married  and  has  no 
immediate  family. 
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CARRIER  CARGO  SECURITY  CRISIS 
CONFERENCES 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  and  insertion  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr,  Bible). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senate  Bzblx 

For  the  last  two  years  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  has  been  conducting 
an  In-depth  Investigation  and  hearings  into 
the  impact  of  crime  on  small  business  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  transportation 
Industry  and  the  increasing  rate  of  theft, 
pilferage  and  hijacking  of  airline,  truck, 
maritime  and  rail  carrier  cargo,  an  estimated 
$1.47  billion  loss  total  for  1970. 

Our  Committee  has  been  critical  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  Its  failure 
to  shoulder  some  real  responsibility  in  this 
area  and  to  map  affirmative  steps  to  deal  with 
this  increasingly  critical  problem.  Several 
pieces  of  legislation  have  been  introduced 
as  a  result  of  our  hearings. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  therefore,  to 
congratulate  Secretary  Volpe  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  today  for  an  af- 
firmative first  step  effort  which  I  believe  has 
tremendous  possibUities  in  alerting  not  only 
all  Governmental  agencies,  Federal,  State  and 
local,  but  also  the  carrier  Industries  and  their 
associated  service  business  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment's press  release  announcing  a  series 
of  Washington  conferences  on  "The  Cargo 
Security  Crisis — Meeting  the  Challenge"  this 
summer  be  inserted  In  the  Record. 

Press  Release  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volp)e 
today  announced  a  series  of  conferences, 
"Tlie  Cargo  Security  Crisis — Meeting  the 
Challenge,"  to  be  held  June  17-18  and  July 
6-7  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  In  Washington, 
DC. 

The  conferences  will  be  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

"There  Is  tode.y  a  cargo  security  crisis  which 
must  be  met  by  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
Industry  and  government — Federal,  State  and 
local,"  Secretary  Volpe  said. 

"Damaged,  lost,  missing  and  stolen  freight 
for  all  modes  of  transpwrtatlon  cost  the  Na- 
tion billions  annually,"  the  SecretvVy  said. 
'The  price  of  cargo  thievery  last  ye«ir  reached 
ail  estimated  Si. 47  billion — a  whopping  bill 
that  ultimately  and  Inerttably  is  paid  by 
the  consumer. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Cargo  Security  Confer- 
ence Is  to  define  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  government's  and  Industry's  respon- 
sibilities for  corrective  and  preventive  action? 
and  to  identify  the  roles  of  government  de- 
partments and  sigendes  at  all  levels  that  will 
best  lead  to  an  effective  cargo  security  pro- 
gram." Secretary  Volpe  said. 

Harold  P.  Hammond,  President  of  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America,  de- 
scribed the  DOT-TAA-sponsored  seminar  as 
"a  •(ital  step  toward  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  systematic,  coordinated  national  pro- 
gram to  achieve  maximum  security  and 
safety  for  cargo  when  in  storage  and  In  tran- 
sit and  foreign  commerce." 

Hammond  emphasized  the  need  for  action 
now  to  cut  consumer  costs. 

Secretary  Volpe  will  deliver  the  keynote 
address. 

The  two-day  June  session  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  government's  responsibil- 
ities— Federal,  state  and  local — In  meeting 
the  challenge  of  the  cargo  security  crisis. 


Conference  sF>eakers  and  participants  will 
represent  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Trans- 
portation, Treasury,  Defense  and  Commerce, 
Small  Business  Administration,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  UJS.  Postal 
Service. 

Also  participating  In  the  June  session  will 
be  r^resentativas  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment Interestfi. 

The  two-day  July  aessiou  of  the  Cargo  Se- 
curity Conference  will  shift  the  focus  to  the 
roles  of  management  and  labor  in  formulat- 
ing an  effective  cargo  security  program. 

Invited  to  speak  for  the  transportation 
related  Industries  are  representatives  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  American  Institute 
of  Merchant  Shipping,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Aseoclatlon  of  American  Rail- 
roads, National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League,  American 
Importer's  Association,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration and  the  American  Institute  of  Marine 
Underwriters. 

Invited  to  participate  in  behalf  of  trans- 
portation labor  will  be  represenftatlves  from 
the  Transport  Workers  Union  of  America 
(AFL-CIO) ;  International  Longshoremen 
and  Warehousemen's  Union;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen, and  Helpers  of  America;  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Stetlon 
Boiployees. 

Reservations  for  attending  the  Cargo  Se- 
curity Conference  may  be  made  by  contact- 
ing Edward  Sanbourn  at  the  Transportation 
Association  of  America,  llOl  17th  Street, 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.,  20036— telephone: 
(202)   296-2470. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY  FOLLOWS 
TRADITION  OF  GREAT  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  international 
law  and  human  rights.  Our  ratification 
of  this  treaty  would  be  In  accord  with 
everything  this  Nation  stands  for.  In 
her  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  held  hearings  on  the  Con- 
vention last  spring  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser, 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  makes  an  excellent 
case  for  the  moral  necessity  of  our  rati- 
fication of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  relevant  portion  of  Mrs. 
Hauser's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hauser.  My  final  pwlnt,  and  I  reaUy 
believe  most  Impyortant  point,  is  that  rati- 
fication of  the  convention  would  accord  with 
the  Ideals  of  human  liberty  consistent  with 
and  In  furtherance  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

Under  article  I  of  the  convention,  the  con- 
tracting parties  confirm  that: 

"Genocide,  whether  committed  In  time 
of  peace  or  In  time  of  war,  is  a  crime  under 
International  law  which  they  undertake  to 
prevent  and  punish." 

This  undertaking  is  an  international  com- 
mitment to  decency  and  morality  consistent 
with  the  American  tradition.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  stand  alone.  Like  other  efforts 
throughout    history,    from   the    Ten    Com- 


mandments through  the  Magna  Carta,  the 
French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  mnd 
the  Citizen,  the  U.S.  Bills  of  Rights,  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  convention  is 
above  all  a  statement  which  advances  in- 
dividual rights  and  human  dignity. 

The  United  States,  which  was  founded 
on  the  basis  of  protest  against  governmental 
excesses,  and  which  grew  great  in  sub- 
stantial measure  because  it  was  a  haven 
and  the  hope  for  oppressed  persons  every- 
where, and  still  continues  to  be,  should  be 
in  the  lead  in  Joining  In  the  declaration  of 
revulsion  at  the  organized  effort  to  elimi- 
nate whole  groups  of  people  during  World 
War  II,  and  of  determination  that  such  an 
effort  shall  never  be  imdertaken  ever  again. 

The  great  documents  of  human  rights  In 
our  history  have  taken  various  forms.  From 
the  laws  of  Moses  to  the  pact  between  iring 
and  nobles  at  Runnymede,  to  the  charters  of 
the  English,  American,  and  French  Revolu- 
tions, the  essential  element  was  a  statement 
of  the  rights  of  free  men,  coupled  with 
punishment  or  threat  of  punishment  to 
those  who  would  abridge  these  rights.  This 
pattern,  too,  was  followed  in  the  doctiments 
that  grow  out  of  the  rebirth  after  World  War 
n,  among  them  the  convention  against 
genocide. 

Until  1945,  the  efforts  to  legislate  inter- 
nationally were  very  limited.  The  Idea  that 
the  practices  of  states  themselves  could  be 
illegal  or  could  be  made  Illegal  dates  from 
the  aoth  century,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  from  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  Genocide  Convention  Is  designed  to 
raise  to  the  level  of  an  international  crime 
certain  horrible  acts,  such  as  the  efforts  of 
Nazi  Germany  to  exterminate  all  the  Jews 
within  Its  domain,  or  attempts  by  other 
countries  to  exterminate  other  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  ethnic  groups  within  a  given  coun- 
try or  area. 

The  definition  of  genocide  as  of  interna- 
tional concern  reflects  also  the  recognition 
that  genocide  Is  typically  associated  with 
threats  or  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  most 
flagrant  cases  of  genocide  have  occurred  In 
major  and  "total"  wars. 

Even  lesser  instances  have  tended  to  pro- 
voke retaliation.  Intervention  by  third  par- 
ties, and  a  spread  of  war  and  devastation. 
Thus,  steps  to  curb  genocide  are  also  steps 
In  the  direction  oT  preservation  or  restoration 
of  peace. 

The  Genocide  Convention  recognizes  that 
both  states  and  Individuals  must  be  deter- 
mined in  order  to  minimize  the  risk  of  gen- 
ocide. Accordingly,  states  are  made  to  answer 
in  International  organs — for  example,  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  or  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly— for  actions  taken  by  their  govern- 
ments that  might  constitute  genocide.  In- 
deed actions  taken  In  their  territory,  even 
without  official  government  sanction,  such 
as  by  guerrillas,  commandos,  or  the  like.  In 
other  words,  a  state  Is  given — properly — the 
affirmative  obligation  to  prevent  and  punish 
genocide  within  the  area  it  controls. 

In  addition,  individuals  are  told  directly 
and  explicitly  that  they  cannot  hide  behind 
p.ctlons  of  governments  in  which  they  par- 
ticipate. All  those  who  support  or  execute  a 
policy  of  genocide  are  warned  that  the  world 
will  not  tolerate  or  excuse  their  behavior. 

Thus,  while  no  one  can  be  certain  of  the 
effectiveness  of  any  given  document,  the 
Genocide  Convention  goes  far  to  make  gen- 
ocide unattractive  even  for  those  who  would 
not  shrink  from  it  on  moral  grounds. 

The  Genocide  Convention  Is  now  20  years 
old,  but  it  is  a  living  and  Important  docu- 
ment. Our  friends  are  confused  and  our 
enemies  are  delighted  at  continued  U.S.  hesi- 
tation about  the  convention.  Adhering  to  the 
convention  now  would  be  a  real  step  in  the 
advancement  of  America's  national  Interest. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NORRIS  PAINT 
ti  VARNISH  CO.,  INC..  OP  SALEM, 
OREG. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  fine  businesses  in  my  home  State 
of  Oregon  is  the  Norris  Paint  &  Var- 
nish Co.,  Inc.,  of  Salem. 

This  company  was  founded  in  1946 
with  an  investment  of  $17,000.  Today,  its 
annual  sales  are  fast  approaching  $4 
million. 

As  manj-  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  environment.  Oregon  laws 
are  among  the  most  stringent  in  the  Na- 
tion In  the  field  of  pollution  control. 
Right  now,  for  example,  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  ncnretumable  bot- 
tles and  cans  has  passed  the  Oregon 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  awaiting 
action  in  the  Oregon  Senate.  At  any  rate, 
Oregon  and  her  people  are  among  the 
most  conscientious  in  the  Nation  in  this 
vital  area  of  national  concern. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  con- 
cern is  not  limited  to  the  private  sector  of 
Oregon.  This  concern  is  shared  by  biisi- 
nesses  such  as  Norris  Paint  &  Varnish. 
The  concern  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  on  May  14.  1971.  Norris  Paint  & 
Varnish  began  using  a  new  plastic  paint 
container  which  can  be  returned  and 
reused. 

I  find  the  move  most  encouraging.  Last 
year,  the  company  used  385,000  1 -gallon 
latex  paint  cans.  So  you  can  readily  see 
the  impact  that  returnable,  reusable 
cans  could  have. 

The  pail  is  made  of  polyethylene  by  the 
blow  molded  process.  It  is  a  see-thru, 
translucent  plastic  so  that  the  color  of 
the  latex  paint  is  readily  visible  through 
the  plastic  walls  of  the  pail.  The  top, 
though  strongly  sealed  for  shipment,  has 
a  replaceable  plastic  top,  like  coflfee  cans, 
and  allows  repeated  reopening  and  air- 
tight recalling.  A  one-third  filled  plastic 
pail  was  held  for  over  a  month  and  when 
reopened  the  paint  on  the  sides  was  still 
wet. 

This  is  the  first  commercial  sale  of 
latex  paints  in  plastic  pails  of  this  type 
in  the  coimtry  and  probably  in  the  world 
and  could  revolutionize  the  packaging  of 
paints. 


TRIBUTE  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION  OF  1791 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3.  people  of  Polish  heritage  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world  the  anni- 
versary of  their  renowned  constitution 
of  1791.  This  day  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant days  in  the  history  of  the  Polish 
nation. 

In  1772,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aiistria 
had  taken  away  large  sections  of  Polish 
territory.  Pacing  possible  annihilation, 
all  forces  in  Poland  imited  behind  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  highly  demo- 
cratic Constitution.  It  was  formed  in  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment  and  the  Constitu- 
tion still  stands  as  an  example  of  the 
liberal,  humanistic  movement  which  had 
been  so  influential  in  Prance,  England, 
and  America. 

Above  all,  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  marked  the  transformation 
of  Poland  into  a  modem,  viable  state. 


While  the  State  suffered  future,  tragic 
losses  which  remain  vivid  in  our  memo- 
ries, the  Constitution  remained  a  docu- 
ment of  the  fiber  and  the  greatness  of 
the  Polish  people. 

The  Polish  Constitution  is  by  no  means 
a  dead  document.  It  is  alive  in  the  Polish 
people  throughout  the  world.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution  is  an 
anniversary  in  the  aiuials  of  democracy 
and  human  dignity  to  which  we  all  must 
never  cease  to  pay  tribute. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
10  years  I  have  favored  and  continue  to 
favor  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing. 
However,  it  is  not  a  clear  and  simple 
issue  and  well-reasoned  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  helpful  in  focusing  the 
questions  and  details  which  must  be 
resolved.  On  May  14,  the  Senator  from 
Dlinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  delivered  an 
address  on  general  revenue  sharing  be- 
fore the  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago. 
My  distinguished  colleague's  address  is  a 
forceful  and  well-presented  expression  of 
one  viewpoint  on  the  matter  and  thus  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  important 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Adlai  E  Steve.nson  III 
OF  Illinois,  Prepared  for  E>elivery  at  12 
Noon,  Friday.  Mat  14.  1971,  Executives' 
Club  of  Chicago,  Sherman  House 

Visitors  to  Washington  these  days  can  treat 
themselves  to  an  Interesting  exhibit  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution:  a  colorful  tribute 
to  Rube  Goldberg,  America's  late  and  beloved 
cartoonist. 

One  of  the  contraptions  for  which  Rube 
Goldberg  is  famous  Is  an  alarm  clock  which 
employs — for  the  simple  purpose  of  waking 
up  a  sleeping  householder — two  canaries,  a 
hungry  cat,  bursting  balloons,  a  sewing 
machine,  an  electric  fan,  a  policeman,  and 
an  Emvil. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  today  that  Washing- 
ton's only  examples  of  such  Ingenulty-run- 
wUd  are  safely  tucked  away  In  the  Smith- 
sonian, but  I  cannot.  The  spirit  of  Rube 
Goldberg  Is  alive  and  well  and  working  in 
some  unlikely  places — like  the  Capitol.  In  my 
months  In  the  Senate  I  have  seen  some 
leglslatve  contraptions  which  would  tax  the 
Imagination  of  the  Immortal  Rube  himself. 

It  Is  about  one  of  these  that  I  want  to 
speak  today;  the  proposal,  advanced  two 
months  ago  by  President  Nixon,  called  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

The  very  phrase  suggests  a  dull  and 
complicated  political  subject — the  sort  of 
thing  we  would  all  prefer  to  leave  to  the 
professors  and  politicians  who  care  about 
such  things. 

What's  more,  It  Is  not  really  new.  and  cer- 
tainly not  revolutionary.  For  a  long  time, 
the  Federal  Government  has  used  Its  per- 
vasive and,  on  the  whole,  progressive  tax 
system  to  help  state  and  local  governments 
cope  with  problems  of  national  concern.  The 
states,  in  fact,  now  receive  about  22  per  cent 
of  their  revenues  from  the  Federal  treasury. 
Revenue  sharing  is  not  new;  this  particular 
proposal  Is. 

Even  though  the  subject  Is  complex;  even 
though  It  Is  not  entirely  new.  It  Is  worth  our 
concern.  For  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  some 
very  vital  questions: 


How  win  your  Federal  tax  dollar  be  spent? 

Whom  shall  you  hold  responsible  for  how 
that  dollar  is  spent? 

The  President  has  proposed  that  Congress 
In  the  first  year  of  revenue  sharing  turn  over 
$5  billion  to  state  governments.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  this  money — $2 '4  blUlon — would  pass 
automatically  through  the  state  capltols  to 
cities,  counties  and  townships.  All  the  money 
would  be  spent  as  the  receiving  governments 
chose. 

It  is.  at  first  blush,  a  highly  appealing 
Idea.  And  the  Presdlent  has  treated  us,  along 
with  his  proposal,  to  some  highly  appealing 
promises : 

Revenue  sharing,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent, will  ball  out  local  governments  now 
hard-pressed  for  funds.  It  will  cut  red  tape, 
which- — if  we  are  to  believe  the  President — 
Is  monopolized  by  the  Federal  government. 

Revenue  sharing,  the  President  suggests, 
will  restore  power  to  the  people. 

It  will.  In  his  view,  strengthen  and  revital- 
ize state  and  local  government,  and  Improve 
our  Federal  system. 

It  will — and  this  Is  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent's most  appealing  promise — halt  the 
steady  upward  spiral  of  state  and  local  taxes. 

These  are  goals,  to  be  sure,  that  every 
man  will  heartily  endorse — public  servant  or 
private  citizen,  liberal  or  conservative.  But 
wUl  revenue  sharing  achieve  these  goals? 
That  Is  the  question.  We  know  from  hard  ex- 
perience that  political  promises— let  alone 
political  panaceas — deserve  scrutiny  with  a 
cool  and  critical  eye. 

Will  revenue  sharing,  first  of  all,  restore 
power  to  the  people? 

That  slogan— "More  power  to  the  peo- 
ple"— Is  proclaimed  by  such  unlikely  bed- 
fellows as  Richard  Nixon  and  Abble  Hoff- 
man. It  deserves  some  scrutiny  when  It  Is 
used  to  promote  revenue  sharing. 

In  our  system,  the  real  p>ower  which  the 
people  bring  to  bear  is  applied  at  the  ballot 
box.  It  Is  a  power  which  the  people,  in  my 
Judgment,  use  Intelligently  and  well.  And 
I  can  assure  you  It  Is  a  power  which  poli- 
ticians thoroughly  understand  and  respect — 
in  Washington,  in  Sprlnefleld  and  here  in 
Chicago. 

This  Is  the  moet  apparent,  real  and  es- 
sential power  of  the  people:  their  p)ower 
to  hold  their  public  servants  clearly  ac- 
countable. It  Is  a  power  which  will  be  di- 
luted, not  strengthened,  by  the  President's 
revenue  sharing  plan. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  strenuously  defend 
all  our  present  programs  of  Federal  aid  to 
states  and  cities.  Too  often  these  programs — 
for  education,  for  mass  transit,  for  housing 
and  for  other  purposes — are  unnecessarily 
complex.  Many  of  them  are  less  effective  than 
they  should  be. 

But  they  strive,  at  least,  to  preserve  two 
principles  which  fire  vital  to  our  Federal 
system.  They  are  principles  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  preserve  and  protect  the  real 
jxjwer  of  the  people. 

First  there  is  the  principle  that  Federal 
oflRclals  should  answer  more  or  less  directly 
for  the  dollars  they  raise  and  spend — and 
that  state  and  local  officials  shall  be  an- 
swerable for  the  dollars  they  raise  and  spend. 

Second,  there  Is  the  principle  that  na- 
tional dollars  should  be  applied  to  meeting 
national  objectives — not  scattered  wllly- 
nlUy. 

You  don't  need  to  be  an  ex-state  treasurer 
to  Imagine  the  waste  and  disordered  priori- 
ties which  could  result  from  that  wllly-nllly 
approach.  In  the  hands  of  some  local  govern- 
ments the  temptation  and  the  opportunity 
to  spend  the  nation  government's  money 
would  lead  to  waste — and  certainly  not  to 
an  early  solution  of  national  problems. 

I  oppose  general  revenue  sharing  because 
It  would  blur  these  traditional  principles; 
It  would  make  It  Impossible  for  the  taxpayer 
to  get  a  straightforward  accounting  for  some 
of  his  Federal  tax  dollars.  If  this  happened. 
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power  would  not  be  restored  to  the  people, 
but  robbed  from  them. 

Our  present  Federal  aid  programs  must 
be — and  can  be — changed  for  the  better.  We 
can  eliminate  waste.  We  can  minimize  red 
tape.  We  can  encourage  local  Initiative  and 
Innovation.  We  can  permit  far  more  local 
discretion. 

But  when  It  comes  to  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, I  must  stand  with  Edmund  Burke  who 
once  observed  that  the  absence  of  an  over- 
whelming reason  to  change  was.  In  Itself,  an 
overwhelming  reason   not  to  change. 

The  President — and  his  spokesman,  the 
Vice  President — tell  us  that  revenue  sharing 
win  strengthen  state  and  local  government. 

If  there  is  any  goal  that  fills  me  with 
enthusiasm,  it  Is  the  goal  of  bringing  new 
strength  and  vitality  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments My  own  background  as  a  state  leg- 
islator and  state  treasurer  has  left  me  with 
a  vital  interest  In  the  health  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

Some  state  and  local  officials  are  enthusi- 
astic about  general  revenue  sharing.  Their 
enthusiasm  is  understandable:  revenue  shar- 
ing would,  after  all.  give  them  more  money, 
and  many  of  them  need  It. 

But  If  I  have  learned  anjThlng  in  govern- 
ment, it  is  that  there  are  some  problems  mere 
money  can't  solve.  For  all  the  preoccupation 
of  politicians  with  money — more  money  to 
meet  more  problems — money  Just  isn't 
enough.  What  is  needed  Is  not  Just  money  but 
Ideas  and  decisions  and  action  to  ensure  that 
we  use  our  money  well. 

Illinois,  for  example.  Is  a  patchwork  of 
more  than  six  thousand  local  governmental 
units.  Some  of  these  units  are  too  small  and 
too  weak  to  be  effective;  others  overlap,  caus- 
ing a  nightmare  of  confusion  and  conflict.  To 
pour  your  tax  dollars  indiscriminately  Into 
Cook  County  Townships — Into  an  outmoded, 
creaking  and  complex  state  machinery — Ir- 
respective of  need  or  purpose,  would  do  little 
to  help.  It  might  be  harmful.  For  what  these 
sprawling  governments  need  is  not  only  more 
money,  but  solid  encouragement  to  become 
more  efficient  and  effective;  to  organize 
themselves  In  a  truly  rational,  responsive  and 
efficient  way. 

The  problem  extends  across  the  country. 
In  some  states,  outmoded  state  constitu- 
tions hamstring  local  governments.  Cities 
are  deprived  of  home  rule;  they  must  trudge, 
hat  in  hand,  to  beg  from  unsympathetic 
state  legislators  and  governor  for  the  author- 
ity to  tax  and  borrow  to  solve  purely  local 
problems. 

Revenue  sharing  will  not  solve  such  prob- 
lems. It  will  not  bring  new  life  to  local  gov- 
ernments; it  will  embalm  the  status  quo.  For 
the  President's  program  offers  no  Incentives 
to  state  and  local  governments  to  improve 
their  operations — only  money. 

At  best,  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  would  subsidize 
business  as  usual — and  that  would  be  a  dis- 
service not  only  to  the  governments  In 
question,  but  to  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the 
bill. 

At  worst,  in  the  case  of  governments 
which  function  badly  or  not  at  all,  revenue 
sharing  would  be  like  presenting  a  fast  new 
car  to  a  motorist  with  a  history  of  reckless 
driving. 

That  is  not  the  only  way  that  revenue 
sharing  might  weaken,  rather  than 
strengthen,  state  and  local  governments.  It 
disturbs  me  that,  under  a  plan  of  general 
revenue  sharing,  the  states  would  become 
Increasingly  dependent  up)on  the  Federal 
government  for  their  sustenance.  As  they 
became  more  dependent,  they  would  become 
not  revitalized,  but  more  vulnerable. 

The  President,  in  fact,  is  proposing  through 
revenue  sharing  to  make  a  tax  collector  of 
the  Federal  government.  That  is  not  its  role 
in  the  Federal  family — any  more  than  it  is 
the  role  of  states  with  progressive  tax  sys- 
tems and  full  coffers  to  act  as  tax  collectors 


for  the  Federal  or  local  governments.  Rev- 
enue sharing  taken  far  enough  could  destroy 
our  Federal  system. 

It  clearly  would  create  some  glaring  In- 
equities within  the  system.  It  would  short 
change  those  states  which  need  help  most. 
The  large  industrial  states,  like  Illinois, 
which  have  the  most  people  and  the  most 
urgent  problems,  would  pay  out  more  to  fi- 
nance revenue  sharing  then  they  would  re- 
ceive from  it. 

New  York,  for  example,  would  pay  in  $603 
million  and  receive  only  $534  million  In  re- 
turn. 

Ohio  would  pay  out  $122  million  more  than 
it  would  receive;  New  York,  $62  million; 
Pennsylvania.  $48  million.  Massachusetts 
would  be  shortchanged  by  $25  million  and 
Michigan  by  $10  million. 

You  and  I,  and  our  fellow  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois, would  pay  $344  million  of  the  $5  bU- 
lion  needed  to  finance  General  Revenue 
Sharing.  Our  state  would  receive,  in  return, 
only  $220  million  in  program  funds. 

Now,  that  may  be  a  bargain  for  somebody. 
It's  a  bargain  for  Mississippi,  for  Instance, 
which  would  contribute  $27  million  and  re- 
ceive $62  million.  But  it  is  no  bargain  for 
you  and  me  and  our  fellow  taxpayers  in 
Illinois. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Revenue 
Sharing,  Mr.  Nixon  asserted  that  Revenue 
Sharing  offers  the  "hc^e  that  the  rising  cost 
of  government  can  be  met  without  raising 
taxes." 

His  hope  may  be  little  more  than  a  dream. 

For  fiscal  year  1972.  a  federal  deficit  of  $13 
billion  is  conservatively  projected. 

The  President  proposes  to  spend  $5  billion 
for  General  Revenue  Sharing  in  the  first 
year.  Where  will  he  get  it? 

Congress  will  not  forefeit  its  responsibility 
for  health,  highways,  defense  and  other  na- 
tional needs  to  gain  funds  for  revenue  shar- 
ing. So  we  are  left  with  two  alternatives:  a 
larger  deficit  to  finance  Revenue  Sharing — 
or  high  federal  taxes. 

There  is  scant  hope,  also,  that  Revenue 
Sharing  would  bring  any  relief  from  state 
and  local  taxes.  Total  state  and  local  spend- 
ing amounts  to  some  $140  billion.  At  that 
level,  a  $5  billion  contribution  will  have  all 
the  impact — to  quote  our  late  Senator  Dirk- 
sen — "of  a  snowflake  falling  upon  the  jnlghty 
bosom  of  the  Potomac."  The  $5  billion  would 
be  soaked  up  Instantly — with  no  appreciable 
effect  on  local  tax  rates.  All  that  one  can  be 
certain  of  is  that  the  federal  government 
would  have  to  extract  the  $5  bUlion  from  its 
creditors — or  its  taxpayers. 

It  certainly  offers  little  hope  for  relief  to 
the  Illinois  taxpayer,  who.  for  every  $1.00 
contributed  to  General  Revenue  Sharing, 
would  receive  only  64  cents  return  In  bene- 
fits to  his  state. 

Revenue  Sharing  would  fall  far  short  of 
the  goals  claimed  for  It: 

It  would  not  restore  power  to  the  people. 

It  would  do  nothing  to  strengthen  state 
and  local  government — and  might  weU 
weaken  them. 

And  Instead  of  offering  tax  relief,  it  offers 
a  tax  IncresLse. 

And  that  is  Just  the  beginning. 

It  would  maldistribute  federal  funds  be- 
tween the  states,  shortchanging  the  most 
needy  and  deserving  state.  It  would  mal- 
distribute money  within  the  states — short- 
changing the  cities,  whose  needs  are  most 
acute. 

Actually,  when  compared  to  the  cities, 
the  nation's  municipalities  and  states  are  in 
relatively  good  shape.  The  Brookings  In- 
stitution estimates,  for  example,  that  by 
fiscal  1976  all  state  and  local  governments 
will  spend  only  $9.4  billion  more  than  they 
take  in.  They  are  in  collectively  better  shape 
than  the  federal  goverrunent,  which  Is  pro- 
jecting a  deficit  of  $18  billion  In  this  fiscal 
year.  This  contrast  between  the  relative 
affluence  of  the  states  and  localities  &nd  the 


poverty  of  the  federal  government  has 
prompted  one  Senator  to  suggest  that,  If  the 
states  and  localities  will  share  their  sur- 
pluses with  the  federal  government.  It  will 
share  its  deficit  with  them! 

The  local  deficit  falls  primarily  upon  the 
cities,  many  of  which  are  in  desperate  fi- 
nancial shape.  It  is  the  cities  whose  ex- 
penditures grow  fastest.  It  Is  the  cities  whose 
built-in  growth  of  revenues  is  lowest. 

But  General  Revenue  Sharing  would 
lavish  funds  on  all  alike. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  states  and  local 
governments  have  fiscal  problems.  But  If 
one  had  to  generalize  about  which  level  of 
government  is  hardest  hit  by  rising  demands 
for  services — for  health  programs,  for  trans- 
portation, for  education,  for  rescuing  the 
environment — it  might  weU  be  the  federal 
government.  $5  blUion — or  more — spent  for 
General  Revenue  Sharing  will  mean  that 
$5  billion — or  more — will  be  unavailable  for 
these  urgent  national  priorities. 

The  fact  is  that  governments  at  all  levels, 
including  the  federal  government,  are  hard 
pressed.  They  are  all  competing  with  one 
another  for  a  limited  supply  of  tax  dollars. 

In  this  situation,  the  federal  government 
is  a  rather  frall-looklng  Santa  Claus.  I  am 
reluctant  to  see  It  part  with  all  control  of  an 
ever  larger  share  of  its  revenues,  thus  be- 
coming the  more  Incapable  of  facing  urgent 
national  concerns. 

The  $5  billion  for  General  Revenue  Shfir- 
Ing  is  only  the  amount  for  the  first  ye.ir.  That 
$5  billion  is  only  the  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent:  in  future  years,  there  would  be  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  double  and  triple  the 
funds  devoted  to  Revenue  Sharing. 

If  that  should  occur,  we  would  forfeit  our 
ability  to  fight  inflation  and  unemployment 
effectively.  I  grant  you  that  we  have  not  had 
a  deal  of  success  in  the  past.  But  we  can  hope 
that  we  have  learned  something  from  the 
past,  and  that  when  we  gain  the  wisdom  to 
develop  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  the  govern- 
ment will  have  the  means  of  implementing 
it.  Revenue  Sharing  would  diminish  that 
hope  by  diminishing  the  control  of  the  fed- 
eral government  over  the  expenditure  of  its 
revenues. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  final  point:  there 
are  better  ways — far  better  ways— far  l)etter 
ways — to  help  state  and  local  governments 
than   through   General  Revenue   Sharing. 

First,  and  most  obvious:  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration could  aid  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments most  effectively  by  pulling  us  out 
of  the  current  economic  recession.  A  full 
employment  economy  now  would  yield  to  the 
states  and  localities  an  increase  in  revenues 
far  greater  than  revenue  sharing  would  bring. 

Second,  we  can  restructure  and  expand 
federal  aid  programs  in  ways  that  encourage 
state  and  local  reform. 

I  became  convinced,  as  a  state  legislator 
and  state  treasurer,  that  the  key  to  effective 
state  and  local  government  lies  in  state  and 
local  reform.  Now,  as  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor, I  see  the  opportunities  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  to  encourage  that  kind  of  re- 
form. 

Local  governments  which  form  area-wide 
alliances  against  pollution,  f:>r  example, 
might  be  offered  higher  government  grants. 

Aid  to  education  funds  might  be  limited  to 
states  which  submit  effective  plans  to  equal- 
ize educational  opjxjrtunlty — and  bonuses 
might  be  offered  schools  which  Improve 
learning  levels. 

The  possibilities  for  this  kind  of  federal 
assistance  are  boundless.  And  If  they  sound 
like  pie  in  the  sky.  well,  in  some  measure 
they  are.  But  they  are  much  cloeer  to  re- 
ality than  general  revenue  sharing. 

We  already  have  an  urban  mass  transit 
program  which  provides  federal  assistance 
for  mass  transit  facilities  and  strong  incen- 
tives for  area-wide  planning.  The  Federal 
government  will  pwiy  a  city  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  capital  outlays  for  mass  transit 
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and  two-thirds  of  the  cost  If  the  application 
Is  based  on  an  area- wide  transportation  plan. 
The  Federal  government  can  help  plan  and 
finance  a  naUcnal  transportation  system  con- 
necting metropolitan  areas  themselves 
served  by  adequate  mass  tra;islt  systems.  The 
states  can  t  plan  and  build  such  a  system. 
The  Federal  government  already  Is  doing  so. 

Finally,  the  Federal  government  should 
effectively  share  Ite  revenues  with  states  and 
localities  by  assuming  burdens  they  should 
not  be  bearing. 

A  well-functioning  Federal  system  demand 
ttiat  the  Federal  gcvemment  assume  the  cost 
of  services  which  are  essentially  national  in 
character.  It  is  these  costs — particularly  in 
welfare— that  are  now  breaiang  the  backs 
of  some  state  budgets. 

It  Is  time  to  move  forward  with  welfare 
reform  and  the  way  to  reform  the  welfare 
system  Is  to  abolish  It  and  replace  It  with 
a  federally  funded  and  admlntstered  sys- 
tem. This  would  accomplish  a  major  national 
objective:  a  final  victory  over  poverty  and 
deprivation.  It  would  eliminate  some  of  the 
causes  of  migration  from  rural  sweas  Into  our 
already  over-crowded  cities.  It  would  even- 
tually save  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
administrative  costs.  And  !t  would  relieve 
the  states  of  a  staggering — and  Inappropri- 
ate— financial  burden. 

This  new  welfare  program  could  be  meshed 
with  a  program  of  public  service  Jobs  for  the 
needy  and  able-bodied.  Thus  payments  would 
be  made  to  the  employable  for  work — not 
Idleness — and  vital  public  services  cou'd  be 
Improved.  This  in  turn  would  mean  more  Jobs 
In  state  and  local  government — and  would 
in  turn  relieve  states  of  some  of  their  costs 
for  payments  to  the  unemployed. 

Under  such  a  program,  Illinois  would  gain 
far  more  in  Federal  revenues  than  under 
general  revenue  sharing — and  all  units  of 
government  would  gain  from  Federal  assist- 
ance for  public  service  Jobs. 

To  cite  but  one  more  example:  the  Fed- 
eral government  might  consolidate  some 
ald-to-educatlon  programs — eliminating 

some  expensive  red  tape,  allowing  more  dis- 
cretion to  state  and  local  authorities,  and 
Increasing  Federal  aid  to  education.  ThU 
would  not  only  help  the  schools,  it  would 
relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on  property 
taxes,  since  schools  now  absorb  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  property  taxes. 

All  of  these  are  actions  which  are  within 
our  reach.  All  of  them  would  return  more 
benefits  to  state  and  local  governments  than 
revenue  sharing.  And  all  deserve  a  full  ex- 
amination before  we  recklessly  adopt  a  pro- 
gram of  general  revenue  sharing. 

The  President,  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address  two  months  ago,  proclaimed  what 
he  rather  grandly  labelled  "A  New  American 
Revolution."  Revenue  sharing,  we  learned 
not  long  afterward,  was  to  be  the  first  shot 
In   that   new    revolution. 

That  first  shot,  as  we  have  seen,  falls 
far  short  of  Its  Intended  targets.  For  what 
the  President  has  presented  us  Is  not  a 
revolution  but.  In  this  case,  a  rather  unin- 
spiring and  questionable  legislative  proposal. 
It  owes  more,  as  I  have  said,  to  Rube  Oold- 
berg  than  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Rube  Goldberg's  contraptions  were  harm- 
leas.  This  one  Isn't.  The  hard  pressed  tax- 
payers are  being  asked  to  subsidize  a  plan 
that  would  take  power  from  the  people. 
Invite  waste  and  disordered  priorities.  Im- 
peril our  fiscally  sound  Federal  system  and 
embalm  a  weak  and  fragmented  structure 
of  government  In  our  states.  We  should 
revitalize  o'lr  Federal  system  Instead. 

The  late  Alben  Barkley  loved  to  tell  a  story 
about  an  old  Kentucky  woman  whose  baby 
crawled  into  a  tar  barrel.  When  she  was 
asked  how  she  proposed  to  clean  the  young- 
ster up,  she  shrugged  wearily  and  said,  "I 
figure  It  will  be  easier  to  get  a  new  one  than 
to  clean  this  one  up."  It's  basically  a  healthy 
system.  I  believe  we  should  clean  It  up. 


ALASKAN  NATIVE  LANT)  CLAIMS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Impres- 
sive support  continues  to  develop  for  a 
just  settlement  of  Alaskan  Native  land 
claims.  An  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  4,  entitied 
"Land  for  Alaska's  Natives,"  provides  yet 
another  strong  journalistic  endorsement 
for  the  type  of  settlement  the  Natives  are 
seeking.  On  May  9,  Post  reporter  Phil 
Casey  supplied  an  excellent  column  re- 
counting an  interview  with  Chief  Andrew 
Issac,  the  leader  of  the  Crow  Indians  in 
Alaska.  Chief  Issac,  73  years  old,  made 
his  first  trip  outside  Alaska  to  come  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  help  Don  Wright, 
president,  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 
work  for  a  just  settlement.  Chief  Issac 
has  never  learned  to  read  or  write,  but 
he  is  a  very  eloquent  man.  Chief  lss,&c 
told  Phil  Casey  that  he  cannot  remember 
ever  having  any  money  until  he  went 
on  pension.  The  chief  said  that — 

So  this  Is  the  way  I  learn  about  money, 
that  It  don't  last  too  long.  I  don't  care  much 
about  dollar,  that  don't  mean  nothing.  Land 
Is  forever. 

Mr.  President.  S.  835,  the  bill  endorsed 
by  the  AFN,  proceeds  on  the  notion  that 
"land  is  forever."  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  give  this  matter  their  renewed  atten- 
tion. I  understand  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee expects  to  report  a  bill  within  the 
next  several  weeks,  so  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  address  this  issue  directly 
before  very  long.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  and  Mr 
Casey's  report,  mentioned  above,  be 
printed,  at  this  point,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,   1971] 
Land  for  Alaska's  Natives 

Although  most  Americans  no  longer  live 
on  the  land,  or  even  have  a  feel  for  It.  land 
is  still  a  precious  value  for  many  citizens 
whose  culture  and  economy  depend  on  it.  For 
some  60.000  natives  of  Alaska — Indians,  Eski- 
mos and  Aleuts — both  the  sacred  traditions 
of  their  ancestors  and  their  present  needs  are 
based  on  land.  Because  Congress  has  never 
settled  the  land  claims  of  the  natives — going 
back  to  the  Organic  Act  of  1884 — the  Issue 
has,  like  much  of  Alaska  Itself,  remained  in 
deep  freeze. 

A  thaw  now  appears  on  the  way.  In  early 
April.  President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  a 
bill  that  would  deed  the  natives  40  million 
acres  of  land  and  authorize  cash  payment  of 
$500  million  over  20  years  and  a  maximum 
$500  million  In  oil  and  mineral  royalties.  The 
administration's  proposal  Is  constructive  and 
bountiful.  Moreover.  It  Illustrates  that  federal 
officials  working  on  the  project  are  open- 
minded;  their  earlier  land  claim  proposals, 
for  example,  offered  only  rock  bottom  frac- 
tions of  the  40  million  acres. 

Although  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives, a  statewide  organization  representing 
the  state's  200  native  villages  agrees  that  the 
administration's  bill  is  a  step  forward.  It  In- 
sists that  a  more  Just  settlement  would  be 
60  million  acres.  This  view  is  shared  by  Sen. 
Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma  and  11  other  sena- 
tors who  have  introduced  a  bill  to  that  end. 
The  60  million  figure  Is  not  a  land  grab,  but 
comes  from  a  very  modest  estimate  by  the 
natives  themselves  on  what  they  need  for 
fishing,  hunting  and  bare  subsistence.  As 
Senator  McGovern  points  out,  although  the 
natives  now  make  up  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  population,  their  land  claims  for  60 
million  acres  Is  approximately  only  16  per 
cent  of  Alaskan  territory. 


As  this  issue  Is  debated  In  Congress  In  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  final  legislation  Is  drawn 
up.  It  will  be  easy  to  get  lost  In  the  abstract 
mathematics  and  think  that  that  Is  all.  It 
Isn't.  Poverty  In  Alaska  Is  perhaps  the  most 
crushing  In  America;  few  natives  escape  the 
shocking  conditions  of  a  high  mortality  rate, 
high  Joblessness  and  poor  education.  At  a 
time  when  national  leaders  are  trying  both 
to  find  ways  to  keep  people  off  welfare  and 
to  persuade  them  to  stay  on  the  land  away 
from  the  crowded  cities.  It  would  seem  for- 
tunate that  here  Is  one  group — the  Alaska 
natives — who  want  to  do  Just  that;  earn 
their  own  living  on  their  own  land.  The 
administration's  projxjsal  and  the  Improve- 
ment offered  by  the  Harris  bill  have  this  In 
mind. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  9,   19711 

"Land  Is  Forever":    Alaskan  Natives  Push 

Property  Clain:s 

(By  Phil  Casey) 

Chief  Andrew  Isaac,  a  73-year-old  Crow 
Indi.^n  from  Alaska,  is  in  town  trying  to  raise 
a  little  hell. 

Chief  Isaac  Isn't  looking  for  fun  He  sim- 
ply wants  to  convince  Congress  that  the  na- 
tive .*laskans — Eskimos.  Indians  and  Aleuts — 
should  get  a  better  settlement  of  their  prop- 
erty claims  than  they  have  ever  been  offered 
and  that  the  State  of  Alaska  be  prevented 
from  taking  any  more  land  from  the  natives. 

What  the  Ala.ska  Federaiiin  of  Natives 
claims  is  practically  all  of  Alaska,  about  375 
mi;!:on  acres.  It  is  backing  a  bill  that  would 
settle  f^r  60  million  acres,  p:i:.=  $500  million 
and  a  2  per  cent  royalty  en  groes  revenues 
from  the  315  million  acres  it  Is  willing  to 
5:ve  up. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  a  bill  that 
would  give  the  natives  somewhat  lesn  than 
this,  about  40  million  acres  and  a  smaller 
nmount  of  money  BviJ  Chi?f  Isaac  and  his 
co-workers  are  encouragc^d  by  the  offer,  and 
hope  to  get  much  more.  Up  until  now.  they've 
never  been  offered  anything,  he  ."aid. 

The-e  are  an  estimated  50,000  to  80.000 
Eskimos.  Indians  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska  and 
Chief  Is.'.ac  is  le-ider  of  about  1.000  Crow  In- 
dians who  live  i'l  a  wide  cluster  of  s:\  tiny 
villages  in  the  .Msiskan  inter. vir. 

He  is  a  determined  and  angry  .nian  and 
he  doesn't  think  60  million  acres  are  enough. 
He'd  like  to  ask  for  more. 

"Money  doesn  t  last  long,"  he  said,  "Land 
is  fofver" 

Th?  first  time  he  ever  can  recall  having  any 
cash  to  speak  of  was  when  he  went  on  pen- 
sion. 

"So  this  is  the  way  I  learn  about  money, 
that  it  don't  last  too  long,"  he  siid.  "I  don't 
care  much  about  dollar,  that  don't  mean 
nothing.  Land  is  forever." 

It  is  Chief  Isaac's  first  visit  to  Washington, 
and  the  first  time  he  has  ever  been  oiitslde 
of  Alaska.  "I  went  to  Anchorage  three  times 
for  meetings,"  he  recalled. 

It's  not  his  first  time  In  a  plane.  "I  was 
in  a  plane  back  in  1924.  A  man  was  showing 
off  how  to  fly  I  didn't  like  it,  but  I  like  this 
mufh  better,  the  big  plane." 

"The  first  time  I  saw  white  folks  was  In 
1904.  From  there  on  I  got  along  with  white 
folks.  I  worked  for  them  mining  and  tailing 
them  out  big-game  hunting  and  working  on 
a  boat  That's  how  I  talk  a  little  English.  1 
cant  read  or  write.  I  had  no  school, "  he 
sa.d. 

"But  today,  this  new  white  man  coming 
up  in  Alaska  has  started  pushing  u.s  natives 
arc.u:id  In  Alaska.  We  from  our  home.  I  real- 
ly can't  understand  becaxise  we  live  In  Alaska 
before  all  white  men.  The  land  is  ours  But 
now  we  find  we  got  to  leaving  home  from  our 
villages.  We  go  away  t'nat  no  place  t.o  move. 
The  place  to  Alaska  we  have  a  home,  real 
important  place,  that  only  place  us  natives 
living  because  we  kaow  no  other  wr.y.  To- 
day we  get  all  around  hunting,  farther  and 
farther  we  have  to  go. 
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"White  people  with  airplanes  and  bell- 
copters  is  coming  up.  Too  fast  for  us  to  move 
In  our  hunting  place  because  we  have  to 
walk  for  food,  us  natives.  Them  airplanes 
get  It,  Just  as  we  going  to.  He  get  there  Just 
few  minutes  ahead  of  us.  Seems  to  me  like 
we  don't  last  too  long,  because  our  land 
taken  away  from  us." 

Chief  Isaac  and  others.  Including  Don 
Wright,  the  president  of  the  Alaska  Feder- 
ation of  Natives,  fear  that  without  plenty 
of  land,  the  Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts  will 
become  dependent  on  the  white  urban  econ- 
omy and  end  up  strangers  In  their  own  land, 
and  on  welfare. 

"That  money,  that  $500  million,  I  don't 
believe  it  will  last  very  long  lor  all  that 
population,  even  the  2  percent  royalty.  Take 
long  time  for  us  to  get  used  to  how  to  keep 
that  money.  So  that  Is  why  we  want  more 
land,  less  money,"  he  said. 

He  recalled  his  youth.  "When  I  was  bom, 
my  Indians  still  use  skin  tent.  They  used  all 
skin  clothing — shirts,  pants.  When  In  that 
time,  our  grandfather's  people,  uncle,  grand- 
mothers, they  have  to  build  caribou  fence, 
coral.  That  Is  one  way  old  people  get  their 
caribou,  also  moose,  even  sheep.  They  got 
to  get  them  with  snare,  stick  gun,  bow  and 
arrow,  old  caribou  horn  club  for  fighting 
grizzly  bears." 

Besides  all  the  hunting,  fishing,  mining 
and  whatever  else  he  has  done,  Including 
building  his  own  boats  and  rearing  a  family 
(he  now  has  a  9-year-old  adopted  son) , 
Chief  Isaac  once  had  a  maU  route.  It  covered 
a  100-mlle  radius. 

"I  had  a  dogsled  to  carry  the  mall."  he  said 
"but  In  the  summer,  I  used  horses." 

He's  proud  of  the  Alaskan  natives  and  ap- 
parently becoming  less  proud  of  the  white 
people. 

"Indian  story  going  on  Just  as  good  as 
white  man  story."  he  said.  "That  Is  how 
I  know  all  about  my  native  folk  In  Alaska, 
Eskimos.  Indians.  Aleuts,  they  all  know  each 
other.  Today  our  yoimger  generation  begin- 
ning to  study  education,  getting  to  learn 
from  white  man  before  they  get  money  com. 
Ing  out.  learn  education.  They  can  help  each 
other  so  they  can  get  along  and  live  good  all 
together." 

The  chief,  a  vigorous  looking  man,  black- 
halred,  short  and  stocky,  was  asked  how  one 
got  to  be  an  Indian  chief,  could  anyone  get 
elected? 

He  got  excited  and  grunted  pridef  ully.  "No, 
anyone  can't  get  elected.  You  got  to  be  a 
damned  good  man.  No  crazy  man.  You  got 
to  know  how  to  take  csire  of  your  people. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  ijeriod  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  OPER- 
ATION OF  THE  GERMANENESS 
RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  rule  with  respect  to  germaneness 
be  operative  for  a  period  of  5  hours  to- 
day rather  than  the  normal  3  hours  pre- 
scribed by  the  rule. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8190)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  was  adopted  in  the 
Senate. 

By  a  vote  of  27  to  25,  the  conference 
report  was  adopted  on  Friday.  A  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  lost  on 
a  rollcall  vote  of  24  to  28. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  will  be  defeated  and  that  we 
wrill  be  able  to  send  this  bill  to  the  White 
House  today  for  signature. 

There  are  many  urgent  items  in  this 
appropriation  bUl.  including  $250  million 
to  continue  the  food  stamp  program. 
That  money  is  tied  up.  There  is  $166  mil- 
lion for  retired  pay  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Post  Office  Department 
is  without  funds.  For  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance,  the  bill  carries  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,047,587,000.  There  are 
dozens  of  other  urgent  items  in  this  bill 
and  that  is  why  I  am  so  anxious  that 
it  be  sent  to  the  White  House  today. 

There  are  only  a  few  items  which  are 
holding  up  this  bill — the  manpower 
training  program;  the  $5  million  to  im- 
plement the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act;  and  the  $20  million  for 
Mental  Health  to  implement  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  1.  this  bill  says 
that  it  is  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  will  be  over  in  5  weeks.  These  funds 
which  are  csu.sing  the  difficulty  are  not 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  manpower  train- 
ii  g  funds  in  the  Senate  bill  are  allowed 
to  remain  available  imtil  September  30, 
1971.  The  funds  to  implement  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Act  would  be  available, 
u.nder  the  Senate  amendment,  until  De- 


cember 31,  1971.  And  the  fimds  for  the 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
would  remain  available,  under  the  Senate 
sunendment.  imtil  June  30,  1972. 

I  am  advised  by  the  House  committee 
that  the  regular  bill,  where  these  fimds 
would  nommlly  be  placed  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  should  be  received  in  the  Senate 
about  the  Lst  of  July,  and  at  that  time 
funds  to  implement  these  programs  can 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
regular  appropriation  bill. 

As  I  said  on  Friday  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  for  us  to  convince  the  House 
conferees  to  accept  the  sum  of  $20  mil- 
lion of  unbudgeted  funds  to  implement 
the  alcohol  abuse  legislation.  The  House 
conferees  feel  strongly  that  it  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  regular  appropriation  bill  for 
health  activities  which  will  be  before  us, 
as  I  say,  about  a  month  from  now. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  at  that  time  to  put 
these  funds  in  the  regular  bill.  I  firmly 
beUeve  that  the  Senate  would  gain  noth- 
ing by  returning  this  bill  to  conference, 
so  I  urge  upon  all  Members  that  the  mo- 
tion for  reconsideration  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  should  like  to  indicate  my  deep  re- 
gret that  I  was  in  Illinois — I  am  not  re- 
gretful about  that,  but  that  I  could  not 
be  in  two  places  at  one  time — on  Friday, 
and  that  my  unbreakable  schedule  back 
there  did  not  permit  me  to  be  present 
here  duxing  the  discussion  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  I  com- 
mend every  Senator  who  spoke  that  day, 
particularly  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  in  his  move 
to  reject  the  conference  report  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Senator  Cotton  felt  very  deeply  about 
the  summer  job  program.  Many  other 
Senators,  including  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  who  has  led  this 
fight,  have  also  felt  very  deeply  on  that 
issue.  I  join  'with  them  in  feeling  that 
it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  did  not  move 
ahead  'with  the  program  this  year — at 
least  to  the  extent  that  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  appropriate  fimds  for  it. 

I  recently  had  word  from  the  place- 
ment director  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, one  of  several  universities  in  Illinois, 
that  the  summer  job  situation  for  col- 
lege students  this  year  is  about  as  dis- 
mal as  it  was  back  in  the  days  of  the 
depression.  Certainly  we  ought  to  try 
to  step  in  at  this  time,  imtil  the  eccsa- 
omy  moves  back  up  to  a  higher  leveJ.  It 
is  now  moving  in  that  direction;  but  I 
feel  that  this  summer  it  would  be  most 
important  to  make  provision  for  more 
jobs. 

But,  while  I  have  great  concern  over 
that  and  other  programs  that  were  not 
approved  in  the  House-passed  bill,  my 
deepest  concern  is  based  on  the  rejection 
of  an  amendment  I  had  put  in  to  save 
18  nutrition  demonstration  projects  for 
the  elderly.  My  amendment  would  have 
provided  $1,700,000  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  for  the  delivery 
of  nutritious  meals  to  aged  citizens  in 
18  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  very  pJeased  to  say  that  the 
amendment  has  the  full  support  of  the 
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administration,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  the  administration  or  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  find  a  higher 
priority  item  for  spending  today  than 
to  try  to  provide  nutritious  hot  meals 
for  the  aged  who  are  living  in  poverty. 

I  feel  so  deeply  about  this  issue  be- 
cause this  is  the  minority  group  in 
America  that  is  neglected  more  than  any 
other.  About  one  out  of  four  of  all  the 
20  million  Americans  over  65  today  lives 
in  a  condition  of  poverty.  And  this  is  the 
only  minority  group  in  America  whose 
poverty  is  increasing.  Each  year,  for  the 
elderly  in  this  country  poverty  is  grow- 
ing worse.  For  every  other  minority 
group,  we  have  been  able  to  find  ways, 
through  education,  job  training,  and  de- 
velopment of  new  skills,  to  make  available 
to  them  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
level  of  poverty  in  the  particular  group; 
but  everj-  single  year  the  proportion  of 
the  aged  in  this  country  living  in  poverty 
increases.  And  at  the  very  time  when 
their  income  becomes  fixed  or  declining 
and  their  purchasing  power  goes  down, 
their  need  for  medical  attention  in- 
creases. 

We  know  also  that  rent  and  other 
items  for  the  aged  go  up;  and  where 
their  income  does  not  increase,  the  dif- 
ference, for  people  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes, can  come  from  only  one  place. 
That  is  food.  Food  is  a  flexible  budget 
item.  There  are  not  many  others.  Taxes 
are  not  a  flexible  budget  item  for  the 
aged.  They  must  pay  their  taxes.  Rent 
is  not  a  flexible  item:  they  must  pay 
their  rent  or  be  evicted  from  their  homes. 
And  with  medical  attention  and  other 
costs  increasing  steadily  for  the  aged, 
many,  many  older  people  must  take 
money  for  other  necessities  out  of  their 
own  food  budgets. 

When  I  went  with  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Himger  on  a  trip  to  East 
St.  Louis,  accompanied  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
I  suggested,  when  we  arrived  early,  that 
we  go  down  to  the  residential  commimity 
in  East  St.  Louis  and  pick  a  house  at 
random.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  pick 
it — stop  in  a  block  and  pick  any  house 
he  wanted,  and  we  would  go  in  and  see 
what  condition  the  people  were  living  in. 

The  first  house  we  called  on  was  that 
of  an  aged  woman,  about  87  years  of 
age.  I  asked  this  woman  how  frequently 
she  was  able  to  have  meat. 

"Meat?"  she  said.  "Why.  Senator.  I 
can't  remember  when  I  have  been  able 
to  afford  meat.  We  have  chicken  wings 
a  couple  times  a  week,  and  that's  it." 

Senator  McGovern  and  I  went  down 
together  to  the  local  neighborhood 
store  and  talked  with  its  proprietors 
about  the  buving  patterns  of  the  aged 
people  living  in  that  community.  It  tears 
your  heart  out  to  think  that  such  con- 
ditions can  exist  in  this  country.  Not 
only  do  many  of  the  elderly  lead  hves 
of  abandonment,  loneliness,  isolation, 
and  bitterness,  but  many  of  them  are 
left  in  a  condition  of  desolation.  And 
when  we  consider  the  nursing  home  sit- 
uation— which  is  another  subject  all  unto 
itself — I  think  we  almost  see  a  situation 
where  the  elderly  are  being  exploited  in 
this  country,  rather  than  being  provided 
for. 

Unlike  our  hospitals,  which  are  oper- 


ated mainly  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  of  the 
25,000  nursing  homes  in  this  country  for 
the  elderly,  95  percent  of  them  are  set 
up  on  a  profit  basis.  Even  a  person  going 
into  a  nursing  home  receiving  Federal 
funds — for  which  we  provide  $1.8  billion 
a  year — goes  into  a  place  set  up  to  make 
a  profit  on  the  aged. 

That  does  not  mean  to  say  we  have 
only  poor  quality  nursing  homes  in  this 
country;  but  it  does  mean  to  say  that 
the  conditions  in  many  of  them  are  dis- 
graceful. There  is  ample  testimony  to 
this  provided  by  investigators  and  in- 
cluded in  investigations  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  made,  and  I  have 
participated  in  these  investigations. 

Here  we  have  a  program  which  was 
set  up  a  few  years  ago,  a  program  for 
nutrition  demonstration  centers — that 
is,  projects.  Many  of  the  projects  have 
any  number  of  feeding  stations.  In  Chi- 
cago, one  project  has  31  feeding  stations. 
We  have  had  a  program  set  up  to  see 
how  we  can  find  a  way  to  better  take 
care  of  the  elderly.  This  program  is  one 
of  the  projects  to  be  dropped  now. 

I  was  no  less  than  stunned  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
this  amendment.  Their  refusal  makes  no 
sense  to  me  whatsoever,  either  in  terms 
of  economics  or  logic  or  national  priori- 
ties. 

This  amendment  was  not  a  frill  item. 
It  was  as  basic  as  food  for  poverty  strick- 
en elderly  people.  The  omission  of  this 
amendment  from  the  conference  report 
is  a  cruel  and  minecessar>'  blow  to  the 
elderly  in  this  country,  who  already  are 
well  aware  of  the  low  priority  generally 
assigned  to  them. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  are  not  fully  informed 
as  to  the  value  of  this  program  or  are 
unaware  of  the  consequences  of  halting 
it. 

The  purpose  of  this  nutrition  program 
is  to  deliver  food  and  provide  nutrition 
education  to  elderly  citizens  who,  for 
various  reasons — low  income,  immo- 
bility, loneliness,  or  emotional  stress — 
suffer  from  inadequate  diets. 

Because  there  is  much  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  companionship  and  sharing  of 
meals  is  an  important  underlying  factor 
in  the  eating  habits  of  the  elderly,  the 
meals  served  by  this  program  are  gen- 
erally offered  in  communal  dining  faciU- 
ties,  located  in  a  church  or  a  school, 
where  the  participants  can  find  and 
make  friends.  For  those  participants  too 
disabled  or  ill  to  get  out,  hot  meals  are 
delivered  directly  to  their  homes. 

This  has  provided  a  wonderful  outlet 
for  many  people  who  want  to  volunteer 
to  do  something.  It  has  given  them  the 
chance  to  take  a  hot  meal  to  someone 
who  is  alone,  abandoned,  away  in  some 
hovel,  and  to  sit  and  talk  with  them.  The 
elderly  people  who  are  unable  to  get  out 
and  are  unable  to  fix  their  own  meals 
hunger  for  the  companionship  that  comes 
with  the  meal  almost  as  much  as  the 
meal. 

Most  of  the  projects  also  offer  help  or 
advice  on  matters  relating  to  health, 
transportation,  social  security,  medicare, 
or  employment  counseling.  An  important 
feature  of  the  program  is  that  the  par- 
ticipants pay  for  their  meals.  This  is  not 
welfare  or  a  giveaway,  and  the  partici- 


pants are  allowed  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  independence.  Indeed,  they 
frequently  express  the  hope  that  they  can 
continue  to  manage  their  own  affairs  so 
that  they  will  not  have  to  lean  on  their 
children  for  support. 

The  range  and  contribution  toward 
their  meal  varies  from  that  in  Missis- 
sippi, which  has  the  lowest  pajnment — a 
dime.  But  at  least  they  are  paying  some- 
thing. In  Chicago,  it  is  45  cents,  65  cents 
and  85  cents. 

In  addition,  this  program  has  provided 
not  only  thousands  of  nourishing  meals 
to  thousands  of  Americans  but  also  has 
enabled  someone  to  come  in  and  say, 
"There  is  medical  attention  we  can  give 
you  for  your  problem. "  Counseling  and 
advice,  telling  a  person  what  services  can 
be  available  or,  if  services  are  not  read- 
ily available,  finding  services  that  can 
be  made  available  to  that  elderly  person, 
has  many  times  saved  lives  and  certainly 
has  saved  a  great  deal  of  human  misery. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  people 
in  their  aging  years  is  lack  of  mobility, 
20  percent  of  all  American  families  move 
at  least  from  one  county  to  another  every 
year — we  are  a  very  mobile  population. 
But  out  of  the  whole  population  of  per- 
sons 20  million  over  65  years  of  age,  only 
1  percent  of  these  people  ever  move  in  a 
year  from  one  State  to  another.  Many  of 
them  have  lost  something  that  is  the 
biggest  blow  to  a  person,  even  on  a  low 
income,  who  might  have  a  small  auto- 
mobile, when  they  have  lost  their  driver's 
license.  They  lose  mobility.  In  some 
cities,  such  as  some  in  Illinois  where  I 
have  been  recently,  we  have  failing  bus 
companies.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  we 
had  a  $30  million  loss  in  our  rapid  transit 
system  last  year.  The  problem  of  main- 
taining low-cost,  efficient,  mass  trans- 
portation for  all  citizens  is  very  great 
indeed. 

In  fact,  mass  transportation  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  for  a  round  trip, 
whether  one  goes  a  mile  or  10  miles.  Is 
now  90  cents,  without  a  transfer  charge. 
Ninety  cents  is  no  longer  low-cost  trans- 
portation for  someone  living  on  social 
security  or  a  fixed  income. 

So  this  experimental  nutrition  pro- 
gram also  helps  people  with  their  trans- 
portation problems.  It  points  out  to  them 
pooling  of  transportation  opportunities 
that  are  made  available.  It  finds  volun- 
teers who  perhapK  once  a  week  would 
come  to  an  area  where  the  elderly  could 
congregate  and  be  taken  by  automobile 
to  some  place  they  wish  to  visit.  It  offers 
counsel  and  assistance  in  social  secu- 
rity matters.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  the  number  of  people  who  turn 
to  a  Senator's  office  each  year  for  coun- 
sel and  advice  with  respect  to  their  so- 
cial secui-ity  benefits.  This  program 
reaches  out  to  the  elderly,  those  who 
should  be  the  benefactors  now,  and  tells 
them  what  their  rights  are  under  social 
security. 

This  program  reaches  out  to  help  peo- 
ple by  instructing  them  as  to  what  Con- 
gress has  done  in  the  area  of  medicare. 
Some  people  need  employment  to  sup- 
plement their  income,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  if  they  are  able  to  work.  Em- 
ployment counseling  is  offered  to  the 
elderly  in  these  programs. 
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All  this  is  going  to  be  lost.  I  believe 
the  value  of  this  program  in  human 
terms,  however,  can  best  be  expressed  by 
the  participants  themselves. 

One  elderly  citizen,  aged  82,  had  this 
to  say: 

This  program  Is  the  best  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  me.  Now  I  have  a  reason 
to  get  dressed  up  and  leave  this  house.  I 
have  people  to  talk  to  and  people  to  eat  with. 

Another  elderiy  lady  remarked: 

I  couldn't  believe  It  when  I  heard  there 

was  a  tree  car  to  taJse  me  anywhere  I  wanted 

to  go. 

This  is  a  car  offered  by  a  voltmteer. 

They  took  me  to  the  hairdresser.  I  hadn't 
been  in  years.  It  felt  wonderful  to  look  nice 
again. 

An  elderly  man  writes: 

It's  hard  for  us  as  seniors  to  put  Into  words 
Just  how  we  feel  about  our  senior  citizens 
program. 

This  is  the  program  I  refer  to,  which 
is  now  going  to  be  cut  out. 

It  has  enriched  our  lives  to  the  extent 
that  we  now  have  a  real  zest  for  living.  The 
meal  program  has  been  a  tremendous  tool 
to  get  us  together  around  a  table.  Besides 
the  good  food — we  get  very  good  nutritional 
meals — we  also  have  a  good  time  socially. 

Many  other  older  Americans  lead  a 
lonely  and  isolated  existence.  Their  chil- 
dren have  grown  up  and  moved  out,  their 
spouses  have  i>assed  away,  and  society 
as  a  whole  has  foimd  other  things  to  do 
than  worry  about  the  aged.  While  getting 
used  to  this  lonely  existence,  many  older 
people  must  also  adapt  to  a  loss  of  their 
role  in  society,  deterioration  of  physical 
appearance  and  health,  and  knowledge 
of  approaching  death.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, their  lives  can  become  over- 
whelmingly depressive. 

Arthritic  conditions  or  other  ailments 
combine  with  poor  public  transportation 
to  make  grocery  shopping  and  meal  prep- 
paration  monumental  and  sometimes  im- 
possible chores  for  the  elderly.  There- 
fore, they  often  resort  to  shopping  in  the 
more  expensive  grocery  stores  and  sub- 
sist on  meals  which  are  not  necessarily 
the  most  nutritious  or  the  least  expen- 
sive. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  broad 
scale,  nationwide  program  which  offers 
nutritious  meals  for  the  elderly,  and  at 
the  same  time  deals  with  the  heart- 
breaking sense  of  isolation  and  abandon- 
ment from  which  they  suffer.  The  proj- 
ects funded  by  my  amendment  are  doing 
this  job.  but  on  a  small  scale. 

The  demonstration  projects  began  in 
1968  under  the  atispices  of  title  IV  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  32  projects  in  towns  and 
cities  across  the  country.  Eighteen  of  the 
projects  are  still  operating  on  the  basis 
of  Federal  fimds  while  an  additional 
three  are  hobbling  along  with  local  sup- 
port. This  amendment  would  simply  al- 
low the  projects  to  continue  operating 
until  a  broader  and  more  permanent  pro- 
gram can  be  established. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  con- 


sidering an  amendment  that  would  fully 
fund  not  just  the  experimental  program 
but  a  f  uU  program.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  decided  at  this  time  that 
it  would  be  better  to  try  to  fund  the  exist- 
ing programs  and  continue  them  and 
then  move  into  the  full  program.  Now 
we  find  that  even  the  existing  programs 
will  be  cut  out  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee report. 

We  have  a  program  today  in  Dade 
County.  Part  of  this,  as  the  Senator  has 
stated,  is  the  program  that  gives  the 
greatest  hope  to  the  elderly  that  we  have 
in  my  State. 

I  go  along  with  the  amendment  that 
would  fully  fund  this  program  because 
there  are  so  many  areas  in  my  State  and 
in  the  country  in  which  this  really  needs 
to  be  done  for  all  our  elderly  citizens,  to 
give  them  some  opportunity  to  be  able 
to  get  a  hot  meal  each  day,  and  to  have 
a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  hotise  and  get 
together  in  a  place  where  they  can  ob- 
tain information  about  other  programs. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  come  up  with  any  explana- 
tion that  he  will  try  to  give  his  people 
in  Chicago,  as  to  why  Congress  has 
decided  this  should  be  cut  out  and  why 
they  do  not  think  it  should  be  funded. 
I  woidd  like  to  have  some  information 
that  I  could  tell  my  own  people. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  his  sense  of  com- 
passion and  closeness  to  these  people,  as 
well  as  his  great  understanding  of  their 
problems. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  Members 
of  this  body  that  would  dare  vote  against 
this  if  they  would  just  go  out  and  see 
what  is  happening  in  their  own  State  or 
their  own  city,  or  if  they  have  ever  talked 
to  the  elderly  or  have  visited  any  of  these 
projects.  These  projects  are  going  on  in 
18  States  now.  Any  Member  of  Congress 
who  can  find  the  time  to  go  out  and  cam- 
paign for  himself  or  others,  can  take  the 
time  to  see  what  is  happening  in  these 
projects,  and  I  know  they  would  not  dare 
to  come  back  here  and  vote  against  this. 
It  is  their  lack  of  understanding  about 
the  problems,  first,  I  would  say.  The  pro- 
gram was  established  to  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  it  would  serve  a  need,  and 
to  see  whether  it  would  really  work.  Ev- 
eryone cormected  with  the  program  re- 
ports the  projects  have  been  tremen- 
dously successful 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  what  I  was  going 

to  ask 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  some  cases  that  they  have  been 
taken  over  by  local  organizations  who 
have  the  money.  But  I  would  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague — who  has  imdoubt- 
edly  heard  the  testimony  of  the  mayors 
who  have  come  down  here  pleading  that 
their  cities  are  bankrupt,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Governors  saying  that  they 
are  facing  insolvency  in  their  States — 
where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from 
to  pick  up  the  programs?  We  have  to 
find  a  way  to  make  a  more  permanent 
program — and  not  just  the  year  to  year 
type  of  thing — through  programs  that 
are  longer  range  in  nature,  through  rev- 
enue sharing,  for  instance,  in  order  to 
help  provide  the  funds  to  our  municipal- 


ities and  the  States  so  that  they  can 
introduce  new  programs  of  this  kind 
where  the  need  has  been  so  amply  dem- 
onstrated. But  I  do  not  know  how  a  Sen- 
ator or  a  Representative  could  go  back 
and  explain  why  Congress  would  vote 
against  this. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  whether  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
could  tell  me,  Does  the  House  have  in- 
formation which  we  do  not  have,  or  some 
report  that  shows  there  have  been  some 
misappropriations  of  some  of  the  funds, 
or  that  people  have  been  getting  meals 
who  are  not  entitled  to  them,  or  that 
some  of  the  programs  are  not  working 
soundly?  Is  there  any  new  information 
to  that  extent  that  the  distlnsruished 
Senator  knows  about? 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, this  program  has  been  as  scandal- 
free  as  any  program  can  be.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  abuses.  I  have  also  not 
heard  one  word  of  criticism  about  the 
way  the  program  has  been  carried  on  or 
conducted.  The  chance  tor  abuse  is  min- 
imal. I  cannot  imagine  anyone  who 
could  afford  his  own  meals,  who  could 
afford  to  pick  out  his  own  food  and  pre- 
pare it,  who  would  really  want  to  go 
down — ^he  would  stiU  have  to  i>ay  some- 
thing for  it — and  accept  the  lower  price 
of  a  meal  in  a  communal  feeding  cen- 
ter. I  do  not  know  of  any  abuse  of  the 
program  or  of  any  criticism. 

We  do  know  that  in  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Pepper  has  been  a  great  advo- 
cate of  the  program.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
he  planned  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  House  floor  to  be  certain  that  the 
program  could  continue,  but  my  own  in- 
terpretation is  that  he  did  not  offer  that 
amendment  solely  because  he  felt  there 
would  be  no  problem  in  keeping  my 
amendment  in  the  conference  report 
itself.  That  Just  did  not  happen.  It  was 
knocked  out.  The  overwhelming  vote  by 
the  Senate  for  the  program  was  disre- 
garded. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sim- 
ply say,  we  have  no  alternative  other 
than  to  reject  the  conference  report  and 
send  it  back,  and  hope  that  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem  and  a  dis- 
play of  conscience,  it  will  work  to  re- 
store the  funds  for  a  small  but  very  nec- 
essary progrsun. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  certainly  know  of  the 
interest  of  Representatives  Pepper,  and 
Fascell,  and  other  Representatives  in 
Florida,  who  know  about  this  program.  I 
think  most  of  them  do.  In  Dade  County 
they  have  an  interest  in  the  program.  I 
understand  fiUly,  too.  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does,  that  there 
will  be  differences  in  the  conference  re- 
port. The  Senate  will  not  get  its  way  on 
everj-  issue.  I  note  that  in  some  of  the 
areas  there  appears  to  be  a  legitimate 
compromise  that  was  made  between  ad- 
justing of  fimds.  I  also  note,  in  some  of 
the  others,  an  explanation  has  been  given 
that  the  fimds  are  being  contained  in  a 
bill  that  will  be  coming  along  and  we  wUl 
have  more  time  to  fund  the  program. 

But  can  the  Senator  tell  me.  is  there 
anything  here  that  would  explain  that 
this  is  not  just  a  balancing  of  fimds,  this 
is  a  deletion,  an  axe — is  there  anything 
here  that  would  give  us  any  hope,  is  any- 
thing to  explain  why  there  was  a  differ- 
ence here?  Is  there  anything  to  explain 
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a  legitimate  difference  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  right  to  rocede  on  this  particu- 
lar Item? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  only  explanation 
anyone  can  offer  is  that  this  is  such  a 
small  progiam  we  do  not  have  time  to 
bother  with  it,  or  something  happened  in 
the  machinery,  or  the  bureaucracy  broke 
down  somewhere  in  Congress.  It  has  not 
broken  down  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment, however,  as  it  is  supporting  the 
fimds.  Something  wTong  has  happened 
along  the  line  here.  I  think  we  are  all  dis- 
tressed to  figure  out  what  it  was  that  oc- 
curred that  caused  the  programs  to  be 
cut  off  and  the  funds  taken  out  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  can  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  this  is  a  small  Item, 
considering  what  we  usually  deal  with 
here;  $1.7  million  is  a  small  sum,  smaller 
than*  the  $52  million  to  $57  million  that 
we  added  just  because  we  thought  we 
had  a  moral  obligation  to  the  aircraft 
companies,  although  we  said  it  was  not 
a  legal  obligation  on  our  part,  but  there 
was  a  feeling  that  perhaps  it  was  a  moral 
obligation,  which  passed  with  only  2 
or  3  minutes  of  debate,  during  the  time 
we  were  dealing  with  the  SST  matter. 

I  realize  this  is  not  anything  of  that 
kind  of  magnitude  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  involved,  but  I  happen  to 
know  what  it  will  mean  to  the  elderly 
citizens  in  my  State,  particularly  in  Dade 
County,  there  must  be  others  in  other 
centers,  in  areas  which  we  should  be 
adding  to  the  program  and  making 
funds  available  to  all  our  elderly  citizens, 
yet  we  find  those  funds  are  going  to  get 
the  ax,  which,  of  course,  will  render 
great  distress  among  our  elderly  citizens. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
the  Senate  conferees  fought  for  the  pro- 
gram. They  believed  in  it.  The  Senate 
acted  upon  it.  However,  we  apparently 
did  not  get  cooperation  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  bitterly  disappointing  to  me  that 
we  did  not.  However,  I  think  that  means 
that  we  have  to  say  to  the  House.  "There 
are  certain  things  you  do  that  are  un- 
conscionable. And  here  is  an  uncon- 
scionable act  you  have  done." 

We  think  this  is  very  important,  im- 
portant enough  to  get  24  hours  within 
which  to  rectify  it.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  the  programs  going 
ahead.  They  will  all  grind  to  a  halt. 
They  will  all  stop. 

When  we  start  talking  about  $500 
million  to  $1  billion  to  restart  the  SST 
program,  that  same  thing  could  well 
apply  to  these  programs  being  restarted. 
There  would  be  the  matter  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  all  of  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  all  over  the  coimtry. 

Certainly  in  an  interim  period,  if  we 
stop  it  now  and  then  start  it  after  the 
next  appropriation  bill  is  ,up  for  con- 
sideration, the  loss  would  be  tragic.  And 
It  would  be  most  trsigic  of  all  to  those 
dozens  of  cities  in  which  it  is  needed. 
It  shows  the  lack  of  priorities  evident  in 
Congress.  It  is  disturbing  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  They  cannot  imderstand 
why  we  do  certain  things  here. 

I  defy  anyone  to  explain  why  we  could 
not  somehow  keep  the  mechanism  in 
these  programs  that  are  benefiting  the 
needy  people  in  the  United  States,  the 
aging  and  the  people  living  in  poverty. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  on  this  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  We  will 
have  a  colloquy  on  the  matter. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  at  all.  When  I  first  came 
In— and  I  just  returned  from  my  home 
State  by  plane — the  Senator  said  that 
the  administration  had  not  broken  down 
with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  think  it  did.  This  program  can  go 
on  for  the  next  6  weeks  until  the  1972 
budget  Is  considered  by  the  Congress  if 
they  want  to  do  it.  Our  reason  for  having 
the  $1,700,000  In  the  bill  was  to  keep  the 
doors  open  and  to  provide  the  funds  for 
smother  year  so  that  they  could  do  it  if 
they  had  a  mind  to  do  it.  But  apparently 
there  was,  as  the  Senator  says,  an  \m- 
consclonable  act.  They  said  they  did  not 
want  it.  The  House  agreed  with  the 
administration. 

The  House  has  some  legitimacy  in 
their  adamancy — that  they  had  not  had 
hearings  and  did  not  have  a  budget  esti- 
mate, and  other  considerations. 

About  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  committee,  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  distingmshed 
rsaiking  minority  member,  or  any  of  us, 
including  me  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, want  to  see  this  program 
dumped.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  one.  I  think 
we  ought  to  continue  It  even  beyond  the 
regular  bill,  the  amount  of  S33  million 
we  provided  last  year.  I  cannot  speak  for 
all  members  of  the  committee.  However, 
I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  three  of  us. 
We  will  try  and  did  try,  our  best  in  the 
Senate  to  have  a  sufficient  and  adequate 
amount  for  this. 

We  are  talking  at  the  most  about  6 
weeks  until  we  get  the  regular  bill  before 
the  Senate.  The  administration  can  keep 
this  alive,  without  this  appropriation, 
until  we  get  the  1972  bill  ready.  I  think 
we  will  have  that,  as  I  say,  in  6  weeks. 
I  think  that  is  about  the  right  time. 

It  is  an  imrwrtant  program.  It  is  one 
of  the  good  things  we  have  in  the  new 
demonstration  projects  that  started  In 
the  last  2  or  3  years.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  get  the  $33.65  million  or  more  in 
the  r^rular  bill  and  not  get  in  a  position, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  suggests, 
where  we  will  have  to  shut  the  door  and 
then  start  all  over  again  later  on. 

I  plead  with  the  administration  to  keep 
the  program  alive.  They  have  the  money 
to  do  it  under  the  continuing  resolution. 
No  one  up  here  would  object.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate 
would  hope  to  keep  it  alive.  We  hope  we 
can  get  it  in  the  regular  bill.  However, 
If  we  close  the  door  to  the  project  and 
then  try  to  start  It  all  over  again,  we 
would  get  in  trouble. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  keep  It  alive. 
That  Is  all  I  can  say.  We  did  the  best  we 
could.  I  was  here  on  Thursday  until  we 
finished  the  conference,  but  the  House 
did  not  want  to  recede  on  this  matter. 
We  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
practical  side  of  the  legislative  opera- 
tion and  particularly  on  the  supplemen- 
tal. Time  was  rimning  against  us. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  in  the  Senate  to 
feel  that  the  members  of  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  or  the  others  on 
the  conference  think  that  this  program 
should  not  continue  with  adequate  fund- 
ing. We  do. 

We  are  going  to  adjust  ourselves  within 
the  legislative  process  to  see  that  this 
will  be  done.  These  projects  can  be  kept 
alive  under  the  continuing  resolutions. 
Last  year  they  had  $33  million.  And  in 
the  next  2  months  they  can  spend  every 
month  one-twelfth  of  the  $33  million. 
So,  this  can  go  ahead  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  want  to  serve  notice 
that  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned 
I  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  I  want  to  see 
sufficient  funds  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  question  of  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  program  we  are  requesting  funds 
for  m  Seattie,  Wash.,  is  in  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  grant  periods  there 
ran  from  June  15,  1968.  to  December  24, 
1970.  However,  some  of  these  programs 
end  on  June  25. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. When  this  matter  first  originated, 
we  were  talking  about  pilot  programs 
around  the  United  States,  of  which 
there  are  about  35. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  been  very 
successful.  They  have  been  Important, 
and  we  think  that  the  final  program  as 
a  result  of  the  pilot  program  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program.  They  can  do  It  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  do 
it.  They  have  sufficient  money  left  for 
the  next  6  weeks.  We  want  time  to  de- 
cide the  argument  we  had  with  the 
House. 

I  have  been  in  a  lot  of  House  confer- 
ences. So  have  my  two  colleagues.  I  have 
betn  in  so  many  that  there  are  some  of 
which  I  do  not  care  to  remember.  How- 
ever, when  they  get  their  feet  set  in 
concrete,  their  feet  are  really  in  con- 
crete. That  is  about  all  I  can  say  about  it. 
We  were  faced  with  a  time  limitation. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  in  the  country 
to  think  that  we  are  not  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  continued  under  the 
continuing  resolution  until  we  can  get 
It  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill,  which 
I  hope  will  be  within  the  next  6  weeks. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  now 
continue  with  my  remarks.  Having  re- 
centiy  concluded  hearings  on  nursing 
homes  and  extended-care  facilities  in 
Chicago,  I  can  only  react  with  horror  to 
the  probability  of  forcing  even  more 
elderly  people  to  abandon  their  hcHnes 
and  enter  these  institutions.  Too  many 
of  these  places  are  nothing  but  filthy, 
squalid  warehouses  where  the  residents 
v.ait  to  die.  And  it  Is  precisely  Into  this 
type  of  home  that  the  people  helped  by 
my  amendment  would  have  to  go.  In  fact, 
there  are  eager  profiteers  who  own  some 
of  these  homes — I  say  "some."  because 
many  are  absolutely  beautiful  and  im- 
maculate— I  have  met  and  talked  to  some 
of  the  profiteers,  we  have  subpenaed 
their  records,  and  we  have  seen  that  they 
sometimes  earn  up  to  700  percen^ron  their 
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investment  in  the  first  year,  exploiting 
the  elderly.  They  seek  out,  they  reach 
out.  to  find  people  they  can  bring  in, 
because  they  get  so  much  per  head  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  they  can 
make  a  tremendous  profit  on  some  of 
them  when  they  do  not  feed  them  or  care 
for  them  properly. 

These  people  are  trying  to  get  by  on 
their  meager  social  security  checks,  and 
they  can  hardly  afford  the  high-priced 
homes  which  provide  decent  care.  It  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  why  Congress 
would  knowingly  force  any  old  person — 
wealthy  or  poor — to  leave  his  home  just 
at  the  time  in  his  life  when  he  is  in 
greatest  need  of  security  and  familiar 
surroundings. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot 
Richardson,  made  this  point: 

We  have  perhaps  faUed  to  look  closely 
«nough  at  the  potential  savings  to  be 
achieved  in  long-term  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion and  in  the  support  of  dependent  older 
people,  because  we  haven't  invested  ade- 
quately in  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  keep 
them  interested,  vigorous,  and  wanted,  and 
that  can  overcome  the  barriers  of  loneliness 
.  .  .  There  are  studies  that  show  a  correlation 
between  Isolation  and  poor  health,  which,  in 
turn,  lead  to  admission  to  long-term  care 
facilities — often  at  great  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic ..  .  If  we  were  willing  to  do  a  little  more 
to  overcome  the  barriers  of  isolation,  we 
would  not  only  contribute  to  the  happiness 
and  productivity  of  the  older  Individual,  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  would  avoid  heavy,  long 
term  costs. 

The  Commissioner  on  Aging,  John  B. 
Martin,  made  a  similar  point  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs: 

There  is  no  data  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  costs  of  these  programs  (Medicare.  Medic- 
aid, Mental  Health)  are  Increased  by  mal- 
nutrition among  older  Americans,  but  there 
are  substantial  reasons  to  believe  that  an 
investment  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  this 
age  group  would  be  substantially  offset  by 
savings  in  other  publicly  financed  programs. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  my 
amendment  would  actually  save  the  Gov- 
ernment money,  as  it  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  heavier  reliance  upon  far  more 
expensive  programs  such  as  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased,  in- 
deed, that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  is  so  quick 
to  see  this  point.  The  program  funded 
by  my  amendment  is  a  modest  invest- 
ment, and  the  return  on  Investment  will 
be  very  high.  Otherwise,  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  ex- 
tended care  under  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  if  these  people, 
through  malnutrition,  do  not  continue  to 
maintain  the  level  of  health  they  have. 

The  case  for  continuing  this  program 
is  overwhelming.  There  is  every  Indica- 
tion that  it  is  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram that  actually  works.  Unlike  so  many 
Government  programs  into  which  we 
pour  money  as  into  a  sieve,  this  program 
is  accomplishing  its  intended  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  again  like  to 
emphasize  my  view  that  this  program  is 
more  than  likely  saving  the  Goverrmient 
money,  and  that  It  therefore  should  con- 


tinue. Yet  if  the  conference  report  is  ac- 
cepted in  its  present  form,  we  will  lose  all 
of  the  machinery,  the  organizational 
structure,  and  experienced  manpower 
which  has  been  assembled  through  these 
demonstration  projects  and  which  will  be 
needed  once  a  permanent  program  is  es- 
tablished. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  conference 
report  allows  $15,077,000  for  the  Helium 
Production  Fund;  $275,000,000  for  high- 
ways; $674,000  for  the  Panama  Canal; 
and  $7,399,000  for  payments  to  private 
air  carriers.  I  do  not  imderstand  why  we 
cannot  afford  $1.7  million  for  the  elderly. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  to  com- 
promise in  conference.  Compromises  are 
essential  if  Congress  Is  to  operate  effec- 
tively. Yet  there  are  times  when  it  is 
wrong  to  compromise,  and  I  feel  this  is 
such  a  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  the  heart 
to  tell  an  82-  or  90-year-old  man  that 
what  he  has  f  oimd  to  be  a  source  of  hap- 
piness and  comfort  is  now  to  be  taken 
away  from  him. 

The  inconvenience  of  rejecting  the 
entire  conference  report  with  instruc- 
tions to  insist  on  this  amendment  for 
$1.7  million  must  be  weighed  against  the 
dismay  and  disappointment  which  will 
otherwise  be  felt  by  the  thousands  of 
participants  in  this  nutrition  program. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

(The  following  colloquy  occurred 
earlier  during  the  remarks  of  Mr.  F>krcy 
and  is  printed  here  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day last  I  rose  to  oppose  this  conference 
report  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the 
$20  million  supplemental  request  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  subconunlttee.  the 
Senate  committee,  and  the  Senate  itself 
was  rejected  in  the  conference  report, 
under  the  belief  that  this  absolutely  is 
a  flat  outright  denial  of  funding  for  the 
1970  Alcoholism  Rehabilitation  and  Re- 
covery Act.  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  House  on  a  voice 
vote,  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  New  Year's  Eve. 

I  well  realize  that  with  this  law  passed 
so  late  In  the  last  Congress,  and  signed 
into  law  on  New  Year's  Eve  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  all  probability  It  was  impossible 
to  get  It  Into  the  budget  request  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on 
Appropriations  indicated  there  was  no 
budget  request,  nor  is  there  any  budget 
request  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  im- 
plement this  particular   program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
authorizes  formula  grants  totaling  $180 
million;  and  it  authorizes  project  grants 
totaling  $120  million  over  the  next  3 
years.  For  fiscal  year  1971  it  authorized 
$40  million  for  formula  grants.  For  fiscal 
year  1971  it  authorized  $30  million  for 
project  grants.  This  means  that  all  over 
this  country  with  the  millions  of  al- 
coholics we  have  been  talking  about — 
and  I  think  the  record  is  perfecUy  clear 
from  our  discussion  of  last  Friday,  so  I 
have  no  intention  of  repeating  myself 
today —  that  at  this  point  in  the  way  of 
supplemental  appropriations  we  are  say- 


ing, "Sorry,  brother,  no  money;  no  way: 
no  funding." 

But  during  the  discussion  on  the  floor 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as- 
sured me  he  is  going  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  Inamedlate  order  to  complete  the  hear- 
ings on  HEW  appropriations  and  to 
give  this  matter  very  serious  considera- 
tion, and  to  do  the  very  best  he  possibly 
can  to  get  as  much  money  as  is  possible 
and  reasonable  in  line  with  the  request 
to  Implement  this  program  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  that  is  not  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  discussion  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  KTiTiENDER.  It  is. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  And  on  this  basis  the 
Senator  does  believe  that  some  time  dur- 
ing July  we  can  complete  action  on  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  It  is  my  fervMit  hope 
that  by  July  31  most  of  the  appropriation 
bills  will  be  on  the  President's  desk.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  MAcmr- 
soN)  Is  going  to  start  hearings  soon  on 
the  Labor-Health  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  Senator  htis  completed  hearings 
on  the  Office  of  Education  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  through 
with  Office  of  Education  hearing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  Senator  will 
start  on  the  other  phases  of  Labor-HEW. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  told  the  Senator 
that,  if  we  have  to,  we  will  sit  in  the 
mornings,  afternoons,  and  evenings  to 
get  this  bill  before  the  Senate  in  July  so 
that  we  can  have  it  on  the  President's 
desk  sometime  after  July  15. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  will  the  Sena- 
tor jield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MACNtrsoN)  stated 
that  the  program  in  which  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  fMr.  Percy)  was  in- 
terested can  be  continued  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  That  Is  true,  but  not 
the  ccwitinuing  resolution  now  pending 
on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

If  the  appropriation  bills  are  not  en- 
acted before  June  30,  we  will  have  to 
have  a  continuing  resolution  to  carry  on 
the  programs  that  have  not  been  funded. 
Under  contintiing  resolutions  programs 
which  are  now  being  operated  are  au- 
thorized to  be  continued  imtll  disposition 
of  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Which  would  In- 
clude the  $1.7  million  figure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  It  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  $33,650,000.  In  other  words,  the 
program  for  next  year,  even  without  any 
budget  estimate,  can  be  continued  under 
the  continuing  resolution,  which  no 
doubt  be  offered  on  or  before  June  30. 
I  am  very  hopeful  of  having  a  majority 
of  the  bills,  such  as  Agriculture,  Interior, 
Legislative,  and  bUls  of  that  kind,  en- 
acted before  June  30. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  own  deep  concern  Is 
the  fact  we  have  not  h£id  hearings  be- 
cause of  a  very  heavy  schedule  on  edu- 
cation. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I — and  we  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  be  there — will 
sit  down  this  week  on  a  preliminary 
markup  and  send  it  to  the  subcommittee 
£ind  the  full  committee  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  KT.T.KNDER.  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  if  necessary,  to  hold 
hearings  In  the  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  to  complete  it  and  to  have  it  on 
the  President's  desk  the  first  of  August. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
what  I  started  to  say  so  I  can  determine 
the  nature  of  the  course  of  business  in 
all  probability. 

The  response  I  have  received  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  do  not 
diminish  one  bit  my  crying  out  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  America  on  what 
we  are  talking  about,  but  it  indicates  to 
me,  as  far  as  the  pragmatic  approach  is 
concerned,  that  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee will  dedicate  themselves  to  do 
this  job.  for  me  to  pursue  this  matter 
further  today  is  not  going  to  end  in  any 
money,  in  all  probability,  at  an  earlier 
time  than  if  we  continue  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  the  regular  biU. 
Therefore,  I  am  going  to  withdraw  my 
objection  to  the  bill  because  of  the  lack 
of  $20  million  for  alcoholism.  But  again 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  the  continu- 
ing support  they  have  always  given  to 
these  subjects,  and  to  let  them  know  I 
am  willing  to  cooperate  and  that  my  sub- 
committee is  willing  to  cooperate  in  fur- 
nishing all  Information  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  help  them  in  their  work  that  they 
have  ahead  of  them  in  cormection  with 
appropriations  for  this  need  in  the  coun- 
tr>'. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
nilnois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues  very  much  for  their  reassur- 
ance as  to  the  very  high  priority  they 
place  on  this  modest  project.  I  feel  the 
expedited  scheduling  of  subcommittee 
hearings  wiU  help  a  great  deal  by  placing 
the  funds  for  the  aging  after  education. 

What  I  have  been  so  concerned  about 
is  that  up  to  this  date  I  have  had  no 
assurance  that  if  we  did  not  take  action 
on  the  second  supplemental,  the  pro- 
grams would  not  be  halted.  We  have  no 
assurance  that  the  House,  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  WiU  accept  this  program.  We  can- 
not speak  for  their  priorities.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  is  causing  them  to  say  that 
something  must  be  of  a  higher  priority 
than  this.  The  only  thing  we  can  deal 
with  is  the  mechanism  to  keep  these 
programs  going. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  priorities.  The  word  "priorities"  is 
used  very  loosely  around  here.  This  pro- 
gram was  not  necessarily  shut  off  because 
some  other  program  is  there.  They  did 
not  request  additional  funds  although 
they    said    the    pilot    operation    looked 


good.  That  is  it.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  priorities,  like  other  things  around 
here.  When  one  is  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  he  finds  that  because 
money  is  cut  out  of  one  thing  over  here 
it  does  not  mean  that  it  ends  up  where 
a  Senator  might  want  it  to  end  up. 

We  can  afford  this  program.  It  is 
just  that  certain  people  think  that  we 
made  the  pilot  operation;  that  we  got 
some  good  material  out  of  it  and  maybe 
some  day — manana — we  will  start  it  all 
over  again.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
priorities.  It  is  not  vis-a-vis  against 
something  else.  The  word  "priorities"  is 
not  paramount  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  because  everj'body  on  the 
committee  has  a  different  priority. 

If  you  are  talking  about  priorities  in 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  field, 
we  have  100  Senators  and  I  will  bet  that 
there  are  90  different  priorities. 

If  the  program  is  good  over  here,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  one  over 
here.  If  it  is  good,  let  us  go  ahead  with 
it.  We  think  this  one  is  good. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  as  to  why  this  program  is 
in  danger  of  dying,  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  people  in  his  State  who  are 
benefiting  from  it  now,  the  answer  must 
be  that  "Here  is  a  program  that  has 
proven  successful,  but  we  are  going  to 
drop  it.  We  are  going  to  drop  it  because 
the  demonstration  is  over  and  it  has 
proven  successful." 

We  have  nothing  to  take  Its  place.  We 
have  no  provision  for  picking  this  up  and 
it  simply  must  be  a  lack  of  imderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  want  the  States, 
now  that  we  have  spent  the  money,  to 
approve  the  program  and  back  it  up  in 
the  States  with  local  contributions. 

I  will  admit  to  some  priorities  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States, 
but  that  is  all  it  amounted  to.  No  one 
suggested  that  we  could  not  do  this  be- 
cause we  needed  the  money  someplace 
else.  That  was  not  the  problem  at  all. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  reached  the 
stage  where  we  have  proven  that  this 
is  a  very  good  program,  but  we  are  shut- 
ting our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  cities  and 
States  are  broke  or  bankrupt,  and  have 
no  money  for  new  programs.  They  al- 
ready have  problems  maintaining  and 
continuing  their  existing  programs. 

They  say:  "Here  is  a  program  the  Fed- 
eral Government  came  in  with" — in  my 
city,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Chicago, 
ni. — "but  now  they  are  going  to  pull  the 
stops  out  and  it  just  means  we  mast  do 
it." 

They  do  not  understand  what  is  going 
on.  Let  me  read  a  comment,  a  very  short 
one. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  want  to  ask 
one  question.  I  have  just  been  home  and 
our  legislature  has  just  adjourned.  They 
are  broke.  Yes,  they  are  broke,  but  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  is  broke  also,  is  it 
not?  We  have  a  deficit  all  the  time.  We 
have  a  larger  deficit  in  proportion  to  the 
taxpayers  we  collect  money  from  than 
many  of  the  States. 

All  of  these  cities  and  States  are  hav- 
ing a  diflScult  time  determining  what 
their  legitimate  needs  are.  This  is  one. 


Mr.  PERCY.  How  do  you  explain  to  a 
project  director  all  of  this  conversation? 
How  do  you  explain  the  reason  that  sud- 
denly a  program  which  he  has  been  rtm- 
ning  for  people  suddenly  has  been  shut 
off? 

I  asked  these  project  directors,  "What 
happens  if  the  program  ends?"  I  met 
personally  with  a  dozen  of  them  and 
talked  with  them  first  hand. 

One  of  them  said: 

The  people  served  will  suffer  from  poorer 
appetites,  poorer  diets,  with  poorer  health 
as  the  most  likely  outcome.  Many  will  re- 
turn to  eating  from  garbage  cans.  I  have  no 
doubts  that  many  of  our  clients  will  require 
a  greater  amount  of  health  care,  and  many 
will  have  to  turn  to  nursing  homes  or  ex- 
tended care  facilities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  then  it  will  cost 
us  more  money  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Of  course  it  will. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  I  over- 
simplify these  matters  in  politics,  but 
there  are  all  kinds  of  good  programs.  In 
one  of  the  districts  in  my  State  a  bond 
issue  for  kindergartens  was  rejected.  No 
one  suggested  it.  I  have  talked  with 
several  people,  and  they  said,  "We  can- 
not afford  It.  Our  taxes  are  now  too 
high."  That  is  the  whole  problem.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  priorities.  I 
think  we  can  afford  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, because,  in  the  long  run,  they  pay 
off.  They  are  good  investments.  The 
problem  is  not  particularly  one  of  prior- 
ities, but  a  question  of  how  far  do  you 
go? 

We  have  a  little  time  today  to  discuss 
this  matter.  We  had  a  marvelous  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  our  State.  She 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  served 
with  me  in  the  legislature.  One  time  she 
was  running  for  election  for  the  third 
time.  I  was  vacationing  in  a  resort  with 
a  friend,  who  said,  "I  am  going  to  vote 
for  all  you  Democrats,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  for  Mrs.  So-and-so."  I  said,  "Why 
not?  You  are  a  friend  of  hers,  are  you 
not?"  He  said  he  was,  that  she  was  a 
personal  friend.  I  asked  If  she  had  not 
been  a  good  superintendent  of  schools. 
I  was  told  yes,  she  was  one  of  the  best 
v,e  have  ever  had.  So  I  asked,  "Then, 
why  are  you  not  going  to  vote  for  her?" 
He  said,  "I  just  cant  afford  her." 

There  are  many  people  who  are  pay- 
ing taxes  up  to  their  ears.  Tliis  is  what 
causes  some  of  the  problems.  He  said  he 
could  not  afford  her.  He  was  all  for  her, 
but  he  could  not  afford  her.  We  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  get  in  that 
same  position  occasionally. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  the  comments  made 
by  my  colleague  were  absolutely  right — 
that  when  we  turn  people  who  are  get- 
ting decent  meals  away  from  communal 
feeding  situations,  it  costs  us  far  more. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  know  that,  but 
we  have  to  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty 
in  this  case,  of  an  appropriation  that  is 
going  to  end  in  5  weeks.  We  would  like 
to  get  going,  because  we  have  the  dedica- 
tion to  do  some  of  these  things  and  move 
them  forward.  I  am  not  so  sure,  even  if 
we  put  back  all  the  money  that  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  administration  would 
extend  the  money  for  the  next  year,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  a  statement 
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from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Elliot  Richardson,  that 
will  bear  out  the  need  the  Senator  from 
Washington  referred  to  on  the  floor  to 
make  this  kind  of  investment.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  a  board  of 
directors  investing  for  the  taxpayers,  and 
we  are  trying  to  invest  their  money  prud- 
ently and  wisely. 
The  Secretary  stated: 

We  have  perhaps  failed  to  look  closely 
enough  at  the  potential  savings  to  be 
achieved  In  long-term  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion and  in  the  support  of  dependent  older 
people,  because  we  havent  Invested  ade- 
quately In  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  keep 
them  Interested,  vigorous,  and  wanted,  and 
that  can  overcome  the  barriers  of  loneliness 
.  .  .  There  are  studies  that  show  a  corredatlon 
between  Isolation  and  poor  health,  which, 
In  turn,  lead  to  admission  to  long-term  care 
facilities — often  at  great  cost  to  the  public 
...  If  we  were  willing  to  do  a  little  more  to 
overcome  the  barriers  of  Isolation,  we  would 
not  only  contribute  to  the  happiness  and 
productivity  of  the  older  individual,  but  at 
the  same  time,  we  would  avoid  heavy,  long 
term   costs. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  program.  We  are  trying  to 
find  ways,  as  the  Secretary  said,  of  con- 
tributing a  little  bit  more  to  overcome  the 
great  problems  of  the  aging.  The  problem 
is,  how  do  you  mechanically  accomplish 
this  in  the  procedures  that  we  are  now 
following? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  agree  that  while  some 
of  our  concern  perhaps  has  been  taken 
away  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  told 
that,  with  a  continuing  resolution  and 
with  the  work  that  the  committee  is  go- 
ing to  do  to  try  to  get  the  bill  out  by  the 
closing  time,  it  might  be  decided  that  this 
program  will  continue,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  receive  these  assurances.  I  am 
again  concerned  by  the  remark  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
that  he  is  not  sure  whether  the  admin- 
islration  would  spend  this  money  if  we 
adopted  the  continuing  resolution.  And 
in  looidng  at  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port on  the  supplemental  appropriations. 
I  find  that  the  administration  has  not 
made  a  request  on  this  item. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
can  give  me  any  assurances  or  any  com- 
fort that,  if  we  pass  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  if  the  committee  does  the  work 
that  I  know  it  intends  to  do,  to  gf  t  the 
bill  out  on  the  President's  desk  in  suf- 
ficient time,  the  administration  will  go 
forward  and  continue  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram with  the  appropriation  money? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  question  is  a  very 
good  one  indeed,  and  I  have  only  the  as- 
surance that  the  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Leonard  Garment,  supports 
the  program,  and  that  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Management  and 
Budget  supports  the  program  and  took 
the  initiative  in  making  calls  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  asking  that  the 
Senate  position  prevail  in  conference. 

Despite  that  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  House  chose  to  ignore  it.  I 
would  only  assume,  then,  that  by  our  sup- 
port for  the  program,  if  the  continuing 
resolution  were  adopted,  we  would  see 
that  the  program  was  continued,  if 
mechanically  it  can  possibly  take  effect. 

But  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that  we 
iiave  now  just  about,  before  some  of  the 


programs  terminate,  32  days,  and  the 
question  is — facilities  have  been  rented, 
food  arrangements  have  been  made, 
volunteers  are  lined  up  and  working,  and 
a  few  paid  staff  employees  are  working 
on  the  program — what  sort  of  notifica- 
tion do  we  give  them?  Do  they  live  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  and  is  this  the  hand- 
to-mouth  t3T>e  of  way  we  have  to  oper- 
ate? Can  we  not  say,  since  the  adminis- 
tration approves  it,  as  the  Senate  does 
overwhelmingly,  that  they  can  have  ab- 
solutely definite  assurance  that  they  are 
going  to  continue  for  another  year? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Certainly  I  would  be 
dismayed,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  be,  If  we  got  around  the 
stumbling  block  that  now  appears  to 
stand  in  our  way,  that  the  House  con- 
ferees would  not  accept  the  appropria- 
tion, and  our  committee  worked  and  the 
Senate  got  out  an  appropriation  bill  in 
time,  then  to  find  that,  because  of  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  negative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  the  programs  were  not 
continued  to  be  funded.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  horrible  situation  if  that 
happened. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  continuing  resolution  we 
are  speaking  of  is  the  one  usually 
adopted  just  before  the  30th  of  June, 
which  applies  to  all  appropriation  bills 
which  have  not  been  enacted.  As  I  have 
indicated,  since  the  program  in  question 
is  in  the  lav/  now.  It  is  a  continuing 
program,  and  will  be  funded  if  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  will  be  presented 
to  us  before  June  30  is  adopted,  and  I 
am  suie  it  will  be.  So  that  is  one  way 
to  continue  it.  When  the  regular  bill 
comes  in,  I  do  not  believe  we  will  have 
very  much  trouble  in  providing  funds,  at 
least  as  much  as  we  now  have,  and 
maybe  more. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  increase  it.  But 
we  gain  nothing  by  postponing  this  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill.  As 
has  been  said  on  many  occasions,  and  as 
my  good  friend  from  Alaska  called  to 
my  attention  a  while  ago,  of  the  many 
items  in  content  here,  some  of  them  are 
not  in  the  budget,  and  as  to  those  I 
know  from  past  experience  the  money 
probably  will  not  be  spent.  They  will  be 
tied  up  or  frozen. 

As  matter  of  fact,  as  I  pointed  out  3 
or  4  weeks  ago,  we  have  in  excess  of  $12 
billion  frozen,  and  those  funds  are  fimds 
which  Congress  provided.  Several  of  the 
programs  we  are  now  discussing  are  un- 
budgeted  items,  and  even  if  we  pass  the 
bill,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  money 
will  be  spent. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  just  to  elaborate  on 
our  private  colloquy,  which  is  now  public, 
the  chairman  was  speaking  of  the  alco- 
holism money,  and  even  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful In  getting  money  appropriated  in 
the  supplemental  bill  now,  it  seems  most 
unlikely,  based  on  the  chairman's  expe- 
rience, that  the  money  would  be  spent 
within  the  next  2  or  3  or  4  months,  and 


It  would  probably  be  tied  to  a  formal 
appropriation  which  would  take  place 
in  the  month  of  July,  which  he  is  very 
aggressively  pursuing. 

With  that  information,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  he  has 
withdrawn  his  objection.  Of  course,  I 
withdraw  my  objection  as  well,  because 
it  will  not  advance  our  caiise  any  more, 
and  I  think  the  chairman's  dedication 
to  these  alcoholism  funds  has  been 
stated  many  times. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  does 
the  chairman  have  any  indication  at  all, 
from  the  negotiations  that  took  place  on 
this  matter,  what  would  be  the  receptiv- 
ity of  the  House  conferees  on  the  appro- 
priation itself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  accept  their  state- 
ment that  they  refused  to  go  along  be- 
cause they  had  had  no  hearings  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  new  progrum.  and  new 
prc^rams  are  usually  considered  in  the 
regular  bill.  Very  seldom  have  I  seen  any 
new  programs  started  in  a  supplemental 
bill.  It  is  most  unusual,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  when  the  regular  bill  comes  up, 
and  an  item  of  this  kind  is  put  in,  backed 
with  good  evidence,  we  wiU  doubtless 
have  a  much  better  chance  than  now. 

As  I  have  stated,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  are  going  to  consider  this 
matter  in  the  regular  bill,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  support  it.  I  am  sure  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  be  per- 
suaded to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  say  also 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  resolution 
of  the  chairman  in  that  regard,  and  I 
think,  concerning  the  events  that  took 
place  on  Friday,  that  many  of  us, 
through  misimderstanding  or  misplaced 
charity,  felt  we  were  placing  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  to  go  back  to  con- 
ference and  hammer  out  what  we  felt 
was  a  more  effective  agreement. 

Based  on  conversations  with  the 
chairman  and  others,  I  now  do  not  think 
that  can  take  place;  and  I  withdraw  my 
objection,  based  on  the  chairman's  as- 
surance that  he  will  press  for  funding  at 
a  later  date. 

Mr.  E3XENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

As  to  the  SST,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows,  we  agreed  to  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  full  amount,  but  when  it  came 
before  the  House,  some  Members  took 
the  position  that  no  hearings  had  been 
held  in  the  House.  There  was  a  question 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  them  as  to 
whether  the  Government  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  $58.5  million. 

I  am  assured  that  hearings  will  be  held 
on  that  subject.  Insofar  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  we  are  going  to  put  in  our 
bill  this  $58.5  milUon;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  House,  after  they  go 
through  the  hearings,  will  agree  with  us, 
rather  than  do  what  they  did  last  week. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  is  no  point  in 
trying  to  pursue  it  in  this  suwlemental, 
because  if  we  go  bEu;k.  we  will  get  the 
same  attitude:  no  hearings. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  as  I  have  stated, 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  items  in  the  bill  that  need  atten- 
tion that  we  will  pass  it  today. 

I  pointed  out  many  urgent  items  on 
Friday — for  example,  we  have  tied  up  in 
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here  the  $250  million  for  food  stamps, 
and  $1,047,587,000  for  public  assistance. 
All  tnat  is  tied  up  unless  we  agree  to  this 
conference  report. 

That  is  wlij-,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
anxious  to  get  the  Senate  to  act  on  the 
conference  report  this  afternoon,  so  that 
the  final  bUl  will  be  on  the  President's 
desk  before  nightfall. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  comments.  When  he 
says.  'I  feel  quite  sure,"  I  tend  to  think 
that  the  great  respect  that  both  bodies 
have  for  him  indicates  that  it  will  be 
done. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  SST  termination 
costs.  Whereas  I  fought  against  the  proj- 
ect as  a  whole  because  I  felt  it  was  a 
terrible  investment  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  to  be  making  at  this  time, 
considering  our  budget  condition.  I  feel 
that  the  moral  obhgation  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  is  just  as  deep  as  any 
legal  obligation. 

Most  cf  business  Is  done  through  moral 
commitments,  and  there  is  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  about  certain  things.  If 
we  just  did  things  that  we  were  legally 
bound  to  do,  Congress  could  go  home  on 
January  31.  We  are  doing  things  that 
we  think  are  right.  When  the  House  un- 
derstand.s  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  airlines  to  the 
SST,  that  this  was  an  act  of  benevolence 
on  their  part.  I  think  it  will  agree.  There 
is  no  known  need  right  now  for  the  SST 
project.  But  those  moneys  for  it  were 
obtained  from  regulated  airlines  by  call- 
ing the  heads  of  those  companies  into  a 
room,  and  by  telling  them  they  were  ex- 
pected to  make  this  contribution  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  per  plane.  In  fact,  the  con- 
tracts providing  for  it  were  drawn  by 
DOT  and  they  were  between  Boeing  and 
the  airlines  themselves.  So  our  moral  ob- 
ligation is  deep. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  recognition  of 
this  body  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong  has  liter- 
ally almost  always  coincided  in  the  end 
with  what  any  reasonable  and  prudent 
man's  would  be. 

I  certainly  would  be  the  last  to  want  to 
delay  any  appropriation  bill.  I  have  ap- 
plauded, as  a  new  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  vigor  with 
which  we  have  moved  forward  with  hear- 
ings. 

The  appropriations  subcommittees,  on 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve, 
have  moved  with  great  dispatch,  with 
long  sessions.  They  have  heard  witness 
after  witness,  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
matters.  I  think  some  of  those  subcom- 
mittees are  literally  months  ahead  of 
where  they  have  ever  been  in  holding 
hearings — District  of  Columbia,  Interior, 
to  just  mention  two.  So  we  are  on  target, 
we  are  staying  much  closer  to  the  kind 
of  schedule  we  should  maintain,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  hold  up  this  second 
supplemental  at  all. 

I  feel  reassured  now,  with  the  assur- 
ance the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  given  on 
a  continuing  resolution.  I  am  happy  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  I  tend  to 
think,  also,   that  the  House  would  go 


along  with  that.  But  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  asked  a  very  good 
question,  as  to  whether  tlie  administra- 
tion would  make  provision  for  this.  Al- 
tliough  I  know  that  thoy  have  given  sup- 
port to  the  $1.7  miUion  in  the  second 
supplemental  at  the  highest  leve's  in  tlie 
White  House  and  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  I  would  feel  much  more  comfort  - 
able  about  this  if  I  had  a  chance  to  tail- 
on  the  telephone  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot 
Richardson,  to  ask  him  whether  this 
procedure  would  be  followed  and  to  get  a 
written  commitment  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Verbal  approval  would  be  all  I 
would  need  now.  The  letter  could  follow 
in  due  course. 

I  simply  would  not  feel  right.  v,'ith  all 
the  work  that  has  been  put  into  this 
small  project  and  all  the  support  that 
has  been  given  in  the  Senate,  to  leave 
any  stone  untamed  at  this  stage  to  make 
certain  that  this  project  was  continued 
and  that  adequate  assurance  could  be 
sent  to  the  project  managers  that  they 
a.re  not  to  terminate  those  projects  in 
le5S  than  a  month,  as  the  present  law- 
provides. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  chance  to  act  on  this  request  in  this 
bill,  as  I  said  earlier.  The  continuing 
rt.'^olution  that  is  usually  adopted  before 
the  30th  of  June  will  include  that 
program. 

As  Senator  Magnuson  stated,  we  are 
going  to  start  hearings  on  the  regular 
Labor-HEW  bill  soon.  I  will  try  to  get 
the  subcommittee  to  sit  in  the  morning, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening,  if 
necessary,  to  fret  that  bill  reported  in 
July.  I  feel  confident  that  we  can  do  that. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  be  able  to 
get  something  affirmative  from  the 
administration.  But  if  not,  and  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  adopted,  this  pro- 
gram will  be  authorized  under  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  want  to  be  sure  that, 
under  the  continuing  resolution.  HEW 
continues  to  fund  the  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  continuing  reso- 
lution I  am  referring  to  is  not  the  one 
that  is  pending  now  on  the  calendar:  it 
is  a  resolution  we  are  going  to  have  to 
adopt  because  of  our  failure  to  pass  all 
of  the  appropriation  bills  by  July  1. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  for  the  past  .'sev- 
eral years,  come  June,  we  have  had  to 
adopt  resolutions  in  order  to  continue 
the  program  at  the  level  of  the  previous 
year.  I  am  sure  this  will  have  to  be  done 
as  to  several  of  our  appropriation  bills, 
and  among  the  several  will  be  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  occurred  earlier  during  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  and  which  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reluctant  to  take  any  action  which  would 
delay  the  important  fimds  contained  in 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  However.  I  feel  most  strongly  that 
there  are  equally  important  funds  which 
the  Senate  supported  unequivocally  last 
week  that  have  been  rejected  by  the 
conference.  Some  of  these  programs  are 


of  critical  importance  at  this  time  and  I, 
therefore,  will  vote  to  reconsider  the 
adoption  of  conference  report  and  to 
reject  the  report. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the  re- 
duction in  funding  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  simimer  jobs  program  in 
the  conference  report.  The  hard  fought 
compromise  which  Senator  Cotton  won 
in  the  Senate  last  week,  as  he  has  stated 
.^o  well,  was  passed  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  no  further  cuts  would  be  made 
m  conference.  I,  for  one.  would  have 
jiref erred  th^t  the  Senate  insist  upon  tlie 
lull  $57  million  increase  in  the  original 
Javits  amendment,  and  in  fact  I  so  voted 
last  week. 

I  am  most  concei-ned  by  the  situation 
which  faces  our  Nation's  large  cities  this 
summer  as  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  join  the  millions  of  adults 
already  unemployed  by  the  current  re- 
cession. Many  of  the  Nation's  mayors, 
particularly  those  in  my  own  State  have 
communicated  a  very  real  fear  of  a  re- 
turn of  the  long  hot  summer  of  the  recent 
past. 

The  tragedies  of  those  past  summers 
are  stiU  too  recent  in  our  memories, 
summers  in  which  young  people  unable 
to  find  work  of  any  kind  were  left  to 
roam  the  streets.  The  resulting  potential 
for  disorder  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  dangerous  business  indeed.  The  Kerner 
Commission  in  its  analysis  of  the  Newark 
and  Detroit  riots  warned  specifically  of 
the  risks  of  high  imemployment  among 
young  people  in  poverty  areas,  particu- 
larly among  minority  groups. 

I,  therefore,  joined  with  Senator  Javits 
and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  spon- 
.soiing  the  am.endment  to  increase  the 
funding  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  by  an  additional  S57.- 
428.359,  an  amount  which  would  have 
allowed  for  the  creation  of  the  full  num- 
ber of  jobs  requested  by  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors. 

For  California's  large  cities,  this 
amendment  would  have  increased  the 
number  of  jobs  for  young  people  by  ap- 
proximately 14.000  and  by  approximately 
the  same  number  in  rural  and  other 
areas.  The  amendment  would  also  have 
increased  the  length  of  the  progra.m  to 
a  full  10  weeks,  the  length  of  the  pro- 
gram in  years  past  and  a  length  designed 
to  preserve  the  effect  of  the  program  in 
the  late  weeks  of  the  summer. 

Unfortunately,  on  Wednesday  in  a 
very  close  vote  of  49  to  46,  the  full 
amount  we  sought  was  cut  back  from 
$157  nuUicn  to  S116  miliion.  I  opposed 
this  cut  most  strongly,  because  I  believe 
it  is  most  shortsighted. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed,  however,  that 
the  Senate-House  conference  has  cut 
this  amount  by  an  additional  $11  million. 
The  will  of  the  Senate  on  this  matter  was 
mo.=t  clear  on  Wednesday.  Further  cuts 
in  the  appropriations  for  this  program 
s.mply  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  Cotton  amendment,  while  less 
than  the  full  amount  which  I  supported, 
would  at  least  provide  for  the  full  num- 
ber of  jobs  for  a  9-week  program.  I  believe 
that  this  compromise  is  at  least  an  ade- 
quate rational  attempt  to  salvage  a  good 
program  and  I.  therefore,  believe  that  we 
should  reject  the  conference  report  and 
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Instruct  the  Senate  conferees  to  insist 
upon  the  full  $16  miUion  provided  in  the 
Cotton  amendment. 

I  am  equally  distressed  by  the  action  of 
the  conference  in  eliminating  $1.7  million 
for  continuaticxn  of  a  most  promising  pro- 
gram of  nutrition  for  the  elderly.  This 
money  would  continue  18  existing  pUot 
programs  which  currently  serve  over  14,- 

000  meals  a  week  to  elderly  poor  persons 
in  15  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 

I  have  cosponsored  a  bill.  S.  1163  to 
create  a  pennanent  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill  will  be  enacted  swiftly.  But  in  the 
meantime  I  feel  it  is  vital  that  we  con- 
tinue the  existing  pilot  projects. 

In  California,  these  pilot  projects  have 
served  numerous  elderly  citizens  whose 
average  age  is  72.5  years,  87  percent  of 
whom  had  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year.  The  Senior  Citizens  As- 
sociation of  Los  Angeles  County  has, 
through  this  program,  provided  an  aver- 
age of  820  meals  per  month  at  a  cost  to 
the  elderly  person  of  approximately  $0.50 
per  meal. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  the  kind  of 
perverse  penny  pinching  which  elimina- 
tion of  these  fimds  amounts  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  add,  except  to  express 
.satisfaction  that  Senator  Hughes  and 
others  have  withdrawn  their  objection 
to  having  this  report  sent  to  the  White 
House  today. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation,  the  pendinj?  busines  is  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  report 
was  adopted  on  Fridav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  sustain 
the  vote  tliat  took  place  on  Friday,  the 
vote  on  the  motion  for  reconsideration 
would  be  in  the  negative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say,  jtnd  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  question  as  presented. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will   cjiil  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
ERELL>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  tlic  motion  to  reconsider  the  confer- 
ence report. 

On  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.   Bayh),   the   Senator  from   Idaho 

1  Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <  Mr.  Eagleton  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  ML-Jsissippl  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 


Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr,  Iwouyb), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
and  the  Serator  from  Coimecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <  Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  i  . 
are  absent  on  ofEcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 
thf  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  is  absent,  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
is  absent  on  ofl&cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
Aiken)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmDT) .  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  '  yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  discussion  on  last 
Friday,  I  now  ask  that  the  well  be  cleared, 
that  the  Senate  be  in  order,  and  that 
Senators  take  their  seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney).  The  Senate  well  will  be  cleared. 
Senators  will  please  take  their  seats.  The 
center  aisle  will  be  cleared  of  Senators. 
Senators  will  please  take  their  seats. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[No.  73  Leg.l 

TEAS— 21 

-A-llott 

Hruska 

Prcxmire 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Brooks 

Magnuson 

Soott 

Burdick 

Mathlas 

Spon^ 

Case 

Nelson 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Percy 

Taft 

Harris 

Prouty 

NAYS— 34 

Tunney 

Allen 

Gambreil 

Randolph 

Eentsen 

Gravel 

Rcth 

Brock 

Ho!Un-s 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sinith 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jordan.  Idaho  Snarkman 

Cannon  Manefleld  Stennls 

Cooper  McClellan  Talmadge 

Curtis  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

EUender  Montoya  Williams 

Ervln  Packwood  Young 

Fannin  Pastore 

Fulbright  Pearson 

NOT   VOTING— 45 


Aiken 

Eagleton 

Long 

.^niierson 

Eastland 

McGee 

Baker 

Feng 

McGovern 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Beall 

Griffin 

MlUer 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Hansen 

MOSB 

Bible 

Hart 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Church 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Cook 

Kughes 

Riblccff 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Symington 

Dole 

Javits 

Tower 

Dcmlnick 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

So  tlie  motion  to  reconsider  the  con- 
ference report  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2  to  the  aloresald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, Insert:  "$1,000,{X)0". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  first  named  In  said 
amendment,  Insert:  "$3,988,393". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate ntimbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert:   •'$6,000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  cf  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  49  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Contingent  Expenses  or  the  Senate 

"JOINT    ECONOMIC    COMMITTEE 

"For  an  amount  (to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  necessary  to 
enable  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy, 
under  authority  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  23,  sec.  5),  to"  undertake  a 
study  to  develop  reliable  comprehensive,  and 
factual  Information  concerning  welfare  pro- 
grams and  needs  In  the  United  States,  $500,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1973." 

Reiolvcd,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  57  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
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concur  therein  with  an  fciendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

"Offlce  of  the  Secretary 

"Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development 
Termination 

'■Por  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  tennlnatlon  of  development 
of  the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  and  to  refund 
the  contractors'  cost  shares.  $97,300,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 


disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  59  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, Insert:    "«2,800,000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  18,  38,  49,  57, 
and  59. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  th© 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  reflecting  the  budget 
estimates,  the  House  and  Senate  amounts 
in  the  bill,  and  the  final  amounts  agreed 
to  in  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION.  20  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971  (H.R.  8190) 


Budget 

estimate 

(2) 

House  bill 
(3) 

Senate  bill 
(4) 

Conference 

action  compared  w 

th- 

Agency  and  item 
(1) 

Conference 
action 

(5) 

$3,379,000  . 

1,000  000 

3,500,000  . 
:50,000,GOO 
65,000,000 

13,000.000  . 

50.  000 

Budget 
estimate 

(6) 

House  bill 
(7) 

-Jl,  000,  000  ... 

Senate  bill 
(8> 

TITLE  1 
CHAPTER  1 
DEPARTf^ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Jl,  000.  000 

3,379,000 

Not  considered 

3,  50n, 000 

350,  000  000 

Not  considered 

12,000,000 
50,000 

$3  379  000 

1  025,000 

3,  500,  OiJC 

?50  0^^0,000 

65,  OO-I.COO 

13,000,000 
50,  0'>0 

Con'sumpr  and  Marketing  Service  Consumer  protective,  marketing,  and 

$3  379,000 

0 

3,  500  O-W 

250,000  000 

65,000,000 

13,000  00*^ 
?5  000 

regulatory  programs  .                                         r         r. .y 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service.  Contracts  and  Grants  for  scientifc 

research .   .-                      j'l."' 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service:  Dairy  and  tiee- 

-Jl,  000,  000 

-1,000,000 

-J25,0C0 

keeper  indemnity  programs..                                  -    - 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service:  Food  stamp  program  -.       .^.   -. 

Farmers  Homo  Administration:  E.nergoncy  Credit  Revolving  Fund 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

+  65,000,000  .. 

Fnvircnn-enla!  Protection  Agency.  Operations,  research,  and  facilities.. 
National  Ccmmission  on  Materials  Policv   Silanes  and  expenses 

-35,000  _ 

Total,  chapter  1.                               

334. 964.  000 

270.929.000 

335,954.000 

335,929.000 

+%5,000 

+65.000,000 

-25.000 

CHAPTER  II 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

156  400  000 
13,000,000 

166  400  000 
Not  Considered 

166,  400  OOC 

166,400.000  . 

-13.000.000  . 

Retired  military  personnel,  retirer!  pav,  Defense 

179,  400,  000 

166.400,000 

156.400.000 

1P6.400.OCO 

-13.000.000   . 

Total,  chapter  II - 

= —           = 

CHAPTER  III 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Federal  Funds 


Federal  payment  to  District  of  Columbia , 

Loins  to  the  District  ot  Columbia  for  capital  outlay. 


22.206,000 
49,778.000 


22,206,000 
34,  178,000 


22,206,000 


-49.778,000 


r22,206,000 


-34,178,000 


Total,  Federal  funds.. 

District  of  Columbia  Funds 


71.984,000 


56.384.000 


22. 206. 000 


-49.778,000 


^22,206,000 


-34,178,000 


General  operating  expenses 

Public  safety 

Education 

Recreation 

Human  resources 

Highways  and  traffic 

Sanitary  engineering 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits 


(3.  182,000). 
(2,939,000). 
(3,531.000). 
(61.000). 
(5.278.000). 

(600.000). 

(423.000). 


(36.000). 

Capital  oulia^:':':'  'Z  ":":.";;;;;::;;::::::::::::":::::::-:-    (48, ^u, my 


(2,557,035) 

(2,806,000) 

(2,939,800) 

(51.000) 

(4,512.000) 

(525,000) 

(132,500) 

(35,490) 

(37  166.393) 


(2,557.035)  (-624,965) 

(2.  806.  OOO)  (-133,000) 

(2,939.800)  (-591,200) 

(61.000) -- 

(4,512  000)  (-756.000) 

(525,000)  (-75,000) 

(132.500)  (-290  500) 

(35.409)  (-591) 

(2.388,393)  (-45.324.607) 


(+2,557.035). 
(-2,806.000). 
(r2. 939, 800). 
(+61,000). 
(+4.512,000). 

(+525.000). 

(  +  132.500). 


(-35,409) 
(+1  ' 


988.393)    (-34,178.000) 


Total,  District  of  Columbia  funds.. 

Total  chapter  III,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 

CHAPTER  iv 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

International  financial  institutions 


(64.363.000) (50735.137)        (16.557,137)    (-47.805.863)    (+16.557.137)    (-34,178,000) 


71.984,000 


56,  384,  000 


22,206,000        -49,778,000        -22,206,000 


-34. 178,  000 


Investment  in  Inter- American  Development  Bank 

Investment  in  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 


486.  760.  000 
245,  100,000 


275,  000,  000 


387,000,000  275,000,000 


-211,760.000 
-246.100.000 


-112,000,000 


275,  OOO,  000 


387,  000,  000 


275,000,000      -457,860,000 -112,000,000 


Total,  chapter  IV  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 732,860,000^ 

CHAPTER  V 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Mortgage  Credit 

Homeownership  and  rental  housing  assistance 32,900,000  32.900.000  32.900.000  32,900,000  - - - 

Homecwnership  assistance,  increased  limitation  for  annual  contract  r 25  000  000)  (-25.000.000) 

authorization.. -  -   , — ■■-- *•     ■ 

Rental  housing  assistance,  increased  limitation  for  annual  contract  (-25.000,000) 

authoriiation --- ^  ■^        
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Budget 
estimate 

(2) 


House  bill  Senate  bill 

(3)  (4) 


Conference 

action 

(5) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Budget 
estimate  House  bill 

(6)  (7) 


Senate  bill 
(8) 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses .       .. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 


W4,000 


Medical  Care. 

Total,  chapter  V 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Management  o(  lands  and  resources 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Resources  management 

Office  of  Territories 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Geological  Survey 

Survey  mvestigatrans  and  research 

Bureau  of  Mines 
Helium  fund  (authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts).. 

Helium  fund  (portion  applied  to  liquidate  contract  authority) 

National  Park  Service 


Management  and  protection, 
(kmsfructran 


J84.000  W4,000  

$8,000,000  8.000,000  8.  OOO.lX)0        +M.  000. 000 


+W4,  000 


32, 984. 000  40,900,000  40.984,000  40,984,000  +8.000,000  +84,000 


21,000,000  21,000,000  21,000,000  21,000,000 


1,600,000 


1,600,000 


1,600,000 


1,600,000 


10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000 


750,000 


50,700,000  8,577,000 


750,000 


8,  577, 000 


750,000 


+750,000 


8,  577, 000        -42, 123, 000 


(6,500,000)         (6,500,000)         (6,500,000)         (6,500,000). 


1,000.000  1,010,000  1,010,000  1,010,000  +10  000 

496.000  878,000  878,000  878.000  +382!  000 


Total,  National  Park  Service. 


1,496,000  1,888,000  1.888,000  1,888,000 


+392,000 


Total,  Department  of  the  I  nterior 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority. 


85,546,000           43,065,000           43.815,000           43,815,000       -41,731.000            +750  000 
(6,500,000)         (6,500,000)         (6,500,000)         (6,500.000) .. '    :_. 


RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 

Forest  protection  and  utilization 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

Indian  health  services. 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  OPPORTUNITY 
Salaries  and  expenses 


70,000,000  70,000,000  70,000,000  70,000,000 


1,000,000 

272,000 

25,000 


1,000,000 

267,000 

12,500 


1,000,000 


267,000 


12,500 


1,000,000  

267,000  -5.000 


12,500 


-12,500 


Total,  related  agencies 

Total,  chapter  VI,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 
Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority 


71,297,000  71,279,500  71,279,500  71,279,500  -17,500 

156,843,000         114,334,500         115,094,500         115,094,500        -41,748,500 +750'666" 

(6,500,000)         (6,500,000)         (6,500,000)         (6,500,000)  .. 


CHAPTER  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

r 

Manpower  Administration 

Manpower  training  activities 64,300,000         100,000,000         116,600,000         105,000,000       +40,700,000         +5,000,000      -JU, 600,000 

Labor-Management  Services,  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses 1,000,000  750,000  500,000  500,000  -500,000  -250,000  

Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses 1,400,000  1,400,000         +1,400,000         +1.400,000 

Total,  Department  of  Labor 65,300,000         100,750,000         118,500,000         106,900,000        +41,600,000         +6,150,000        -U.600.000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION,  20  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971  (H.R.  8190)-Continued 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Budget 

estimate 

(2) 


House  bill 
(3) 


Senate  bill 
(4) 


Conference 
action 

(5) 


Budget 
estimate 

(6) 


House  bill 
(7) 


Senate  bill 
(8) 


CHAPTER  VII— Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Environmental  Healtli  Service 

Environmental  control - - •  • 

Healtli  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 


J6,  000,  000 


Mental  health --- 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services.. -- 

Maternal  and  child  health. - 

Regional  medical  programs. - 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
m 

National  Cancer  I  nstitute  (1972  advance  appropriation). 100,  000,  000        JIOC,  000.  000 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 


J5,000,000  -J5,000,000 

-20,000,000 


20,000,000 

3.  000.  000 

!0,  000,  000 

10,000.000 


100,  OOO.  000 
5,  000,  000 


$3,000,000 
6.  000. 000 


10,000,000        +10.000,000 


-  J3,  000.  000        +  J3, 000.  000 
+6,000,000 


'10,000,000 


-4,000.000 


100,000,000 


Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 1,047.587,000      1,047,587,000      1,047,587,000      1,047,587,000 


Programs  for  the  aging. 

Special  Institutions 

National  Technical  I  nstitute  for  the  Deaf 

Departmental  Management 
Commission  on  Medical  Malpractice 


5,  700,  000 


2.000,000 


5.  700.  000 


2,000,000 


1,700,000 


5.  700.  OOO 


-5.000,000 


-1,700,000 


5.  700.  000 


2.  000.  000 


+2,  000, 000 


Total.  Department  of  Health,  Ed ucation,  and  Welfare 1.161.287.000      1,155,287,000      1,207,987,000      1,174,287,000        +13,000^j ^4-19.000.  OOP     _- 33,  700.000^ 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 

Operation  and  maintenance... - -  - m  OOO  19C.000  190,000  19C,0CO 

Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse 

Salaries  and  expenses -  1.000,000  700,000  700.00^ 700,000  -300,000 ,-.- 

Total,  related  agencies.   - 


1,190,000 


890.000 


890.000 


890.000 


-300,000 


-45.300.000 


Total,  chapter  Vlt,  new  budget  (ohiigational)  authority:  ,  ;„  ;„  qOO      1156  927  000      1227.377,0^      1,182,077.000        +54,300.0«)        +25  150.0TO 

1972::  Advance  appropriation.     _:  Z." .::/.- Z- ..■..  -      '  100.  000.  000  100.000,000  100^000.000^ 100,000.000 _  

ToUl,  chapter  VII,  new  budget  (obl.gational)  authority. .  "Ti27;777  OOP  ~Ti56".i27."oOO      1.^327.377.000      1.282,077.000        -|-5f300.  000        +25,150,000        -45.300^ 
CHAPTER  VIII 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
Senate 

Gratuity  of  heirs  of  deceased  Senator 49,500  49,500  +49,500  +49,500  

Salaries,  officers  and  employees 

Officeof  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper Oanguage) 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 

Miscellaneous  items - 

Total,  Senate —     ■   - 

House  of  Representatives 


105,  000 
154,000 


105,000 
154,500 


+  105,000 
+  154,500 


+  105,000 
+  154,500 


Gratuity  to  widows  of  deceased  Members 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees 


Committee  on  Appropriations  (investigations). 
Members'  clerK  hire 


Clerk  hire 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  House 

Miscellaneous  Items 

Reporting  hearings 

Special  and  select  committees 

Taiaraph  and  telephone 

Leadenhip  automobiles: 

Speaker 

Majority  leader 

Minority  leader 


57,100 
1.300.000 


300.000 

48.  750 

1.000.000 

250,000 


500 
500 
500 


85,  000 

57,100 
1,300,000 


300,000 
48.  750 
500,000 
150,000 

500 
500 
500 


85.000 

57,100 
1 . 300, 000 


300,000 
48, 750 
500,000 
150,000 

500 
500 
500 


85.000 

57,  100  . 
1,300.000 


300.000 
48.750 
500,000 
150.000 

500 
500 
SCO 


+  85,000 


-500.000 
-100.000 


Total,  House  of  Representatives 

Joint  Items 
Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Capitol  police 
Capitol  police  (overtime  pay) 


2. 957, 350 


2,442,350 


2. 442.  350 


2,442.350 


-515,000 


500,000 


500.000 


500,000  ... 


+  500,000 


(language) 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Capitol  buildings  and  grounds 
Capitol  buildings 

Capitol  Power  Plant ................    

Total,  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Library  of  Congress 

Salaries  and  expenses,  revision  of  the  annotated  Constitution 
Salaries  and  expenses,  revision  of  Hinds'  and  Cannon's  Precedents" 

Total,  Library  of  Congress 

General  Accounting  Office 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  chapter  VI 1 1 ,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 

CHAPTER  IX 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Chapter  IX  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 

CHAPTER  X 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Payment  to  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 

International  Organizations  and  Conferences 

Special  contribution  to  the  United  Nations.. 

Contributions  to  international  organizations !.].!.!!!!!"!^! 

Total,  Department  of  State 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Legal  Activities  and  General  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses,  general  administration 
Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  activities 
Salaries  and  expenses,  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals 
Fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses 

Total,  legal  activities  and  general  administration 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Federal  Prison  System 

Support  of  U.S.  prisoners 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Department  of  Justice  

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Domestic  Business  Activities 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Minority  Business  Enterprise 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Patent  Office 
Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Plant  and  facilities 

Maritime  Adn  inistration 

Operating  differential  subsidy  (liquidation  of  contract  authority).... 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce.  

THE  JUDICIARY 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Salaries 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Budget 
estimate 

(2) 


House  bill 
(3) 


Senate  bill 
(4) 


Conference 
action 

(5) 


Budget 
estimate 

(6) 


House  bill  Senate  bill 

O)  (8) 


$200,000 
300,000 


$200,000 
300,000 


$200,000 
300.000 


$200,000 
300,000 


500,000 


500,000 


500,000 


500,000 


110,709 
30,000 


110,709 
30,000 


110,709 
30,000 


110,709 
30,000 


140,709 


140,709 


140,709 


140,709 


120,000 


120,000 


120.000 


120,000 


4,218,059 


3, 703,  059 


3,  357,  559 


3,  857,  559 


-$360, 050 


+$154,500 


-$500,  000 


3,000,000 


370,000 


3,000,000 


200,000 


3,000,000 


200,000 


3,000,000 


200,000 


-170,000 


3,370,000 


3,200,000 


3,200,000 


3,200,000 


-170,000 


958,000 


958,000 


958,000 


958,000 


30,000      Not  considered 


-30,000. 


298,000  130,000 130,000 

2,260,000             2,260,000             2,260.000  2,260,000  . 

2,100,000      Not  considered 


-168,000 


-2,100,000 


(80,000,000)        (80,000,000)        (80,000,000)        (80,000.000) 


4,688,000  2,390,000  2,260,000  2,390,000         -2,298,000 


10,000 


-10,000 


20,000,000  .. 

-20,000,000 

900,000 

408,000 

408,000 

408,000 

-492.000 .-.;;;;;;;;:::;]"':; 

21, 858, 000 

1,366,000 

1,366,000 

1,366,000 

-20,492,000 .  , 

102,000 

50,000 

40,000 

500,000 

1,400,000 

50.000 

40.000 

500,000 

1,400,000 

50.000 

40.000 

500,000 

1,400,000  . 

-52,000 

67,000 

-27,000 

1,043,000 
1,400,000 

-543,000 

2  612  000 

1,990,000 

924,000 

2,  500,  000 

49,  000, 000 

1,990,000 

924,000 

2,  500,  000 

49,  OOO,  000 

1,990,000 

924,000  . 
2.500.000  . 
49.  000,  000 

-622,000 

924,000 

2,  500,  000 

52, 200, 000 

58, 236,  000 

54,414.000 

54,414,000 

54,414.000 

-3,822,000 

-130,000 


-130,000 
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May  2i,  1971 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Agency  and  Item 
(1) 


Budget 

estimate 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference 
action 

Budget 
estimate 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

V) 

(8) 

CHAPTER  X— Continued 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
Commission  on  American  Shipbuilding 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Small  Business  Admlnbtratbn 

Business  loan  and  investment  fund 

Total,  related  agencies 


$268,000 


820,000 


750,000 


80.000,000 


{50.000 


50,000 


50,000 


64,000.000 


J50,000 


50,000 


50.000 


64,000.000 


)50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


64,000,000 


-$218,000 


-770.000 


-700,000 


-16,000,000 


81,838,000 


64,150.000 


64,150.000 


64,150,000        -17,688,000 


Total,  chapter  X: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 166.530,000  122.320.000  122.190.000 

ApproprlaUon  to  liquidate  contract  authorizaUon (80.000,000)        (80.000.000)        (80.000,000) 


122,320,000        -44,310,000 
(80.000,000)  .  - 


-f-130,000 


CHAPTER  XI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Ciyjl  supersonic  aircraft  development  termination 

Coast  Guard 


wk 


Operating  expenses. 
Retired  pay 


Federal  Aviation  Administration 

U.S.  International  Aeronautical  Exposition 

Federal  Highway  Administration 


97,  300,  000 

1  85,  330.  000 

155,800.000 

97,300.000  ... 

-(-J11.970,  000 

-J58,500,000 

Language 
1  970,000 

Language 
1.320.000 

Language 
1,320,000 

Language  ... 
1,320,000 

"'-650,  000 

3.  000.  000 

3.000,000 

2.  600,  000 

2,  800,  000 

-200,000 

-200.000 

+200,000 

(15.000,000)        (10.000.000) 


Highway  beautification  (limitation) 

Federal-aid  highways  (trust  fund)  (Liquidation  of  contract  authonza- 

t»n)  (275,000,000)      (275,000,000) 

Territorial  highways- 80.000  80.000  . 

Darien  Gap  highway.. 5,  000,  000 

Total,  Federal  Highway  Administration 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Office  of  the  Administrator,  salaries  and  expenses 

Railroad  resea rch 


1 

(15,000.000)        (10.000,000)      (-5,000,000) (-5,000,000) 

(275,000,000)      (275.000,000). 


-80.000  -80.000 

5,000.000  5.000,000 +5,000,000 


Total,  Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 


Salaries  and  expenses. 

Urban  mass  transportation  fund. 


Total.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 
Total,  Department  of  Transportation 


5  080  000 

80,000 

5,  000,  000 

5,000,000 

-80,000 

+4,920,000  .. 

100  000 

15.000 
2,  000, 000 

15.000 
3. 000,  000 

15,000 
2,  500, 000 

-85.000 
-4.875.000 

7,375,000 

+500.000 

-500,000 

7.475.000 

2.015,000 

3.015.000 

2,515,000 

-4,960,000 

+500.000 

-500,000 

150  000 

7.500,000     " 

'  15,000,000  ' 

7," 500,  000 

-150,000  . 
-7.500.000  - 

15.  000,  000 

-7,500,000 

15,150.000 

7.500,000 

15,000.000 

7.500.000 

-7.650.000  . 

-7,500.000 

129,975,000 

99,245,000 

182,735,000 

116.435.000 

-13.540,000 

+  17,190.000 

-66,300,000 

REUTED  AGENCIES 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses... 

Payments  to  air  carriers 

Total.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Panama  Canal  Company 

Limitation  on  general  and  administrative  expenses  (increase).. 

Temporary  Study  Commissions 

Aviation  Advisory  Commission,  salaries  and  expenses 

Commission  on  Highway  Beautification,  salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  related  agencies 

Total,  Chapter  XI  new  budget  authority  (obligationaf).. 


177,000 
7,  399,  000 


177,000 
7,399.000 


177.000 
7.399.000 


177.000 
7.  399. 000 


7,  576, 000 


7,  576.  000 


7.  576.  000 


7,  576.  000 


(674.000) 


(674. 000) 


(674, 000) 


(674,000). 


1,500.000 
200,000 


1.250,000 


1,250,000 


1,250,000 


-250,000 
-200,000 


9,276,000 


8,  826.  000 


8.  826,  000 


8,  826,  000 


-450,000 


139.251,000         108.071.000 


125.261,000 


-13,990.000        +17.190,000        -66.300,000 


Limitation  on  general  and  administrative  expenses .  (674.000)  (674,000)  (674,000)  (674,000) 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority (275.000.000)      (275.000.000)      (275.000.000)      (275,000,000) 

Limitations  on  obligations (15.000.000)        (10.000.000)        (15.000,000)        (10.000,000)      (-5.000.000) (-5.000,000) 
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Conference  action  compared  with- 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Budget 
estimate 

(2) 


House  bill 
(3) 


Senate  bill 
(4) 


Conference 
action 

(5) 


Budget 
estimate 

(6) 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 
(8) 


CHAPTER  XII 

DEPARTMEf<T  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 

Administering  the  public  debt__ 

Bureau  of  Accounts 


Salaries  and  expenses 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings  projects 

Allowances  and  office  staft  for  former  Presidents. 


{1, 700, 000 
3, 885. 000 


4. 209, 000 
60,000 


Jl,  000,  000  J800,  000 

Not  considered  3, 750, 000 


$800,000  -$900,000  -$200,000 

3,  750.  000  - 115,  000         +3.  750,  000 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 115,  588,000 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 222.253.000 


4,  209. 000 
40.000 


115,588.000 
222, 253. 000 


4,  209, 000 
40,000 


115,588.000 
222, 253,  000 


4,  209.  000 
40,000 


115,588,000 
222,  253, 000 


-20,000 


Total. 


Government  payment  for  annuitants,  employees  health  benefits. 
FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  COUNCIL 

Salaries  and  expenses 

COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
Salaries  and  expenses 


337,841,000 
23, 882. 000 


Language 


337. 841, 000 
23, 882, 000 


Language 


600, 000     Not  considered 


337,841.000 
23.  882, 000 


Language 


600.000 


337, 841, 000 
23,882,000 


Language 


600,000 


+600.000 


Total,  chapter  XII,  new  budget  (oWigational)  authority 372,157,000 

CHAPTER  XIII 


366,  972,  000         371, 122, 000         371, 122,  000 


-1.035.000         -1-4,150,000 


28, 640.  534 


Claims  and  judgments - 28.640,534  28.640.534  

Total,  title  I— General  supplementals: 

New  budget  (Obligational)  authority:                               3.351,078.593  2,657.407.093  3,049,264,593 

1972-AdVanceap'prop'riaYion' ----  100,000,000  100,000,000  100,000,000 

Total       .. - 3,451,078,593  2,757,407,093  3.149.264,593 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses (674,000)  (674,000)  ,(^74,000) 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority (361.500,000)  (361.500.000)  (361.500.000) 

Limitations  on  obligations - -  (15,000,000)  (10,000.000)  (15,000,000) 


28, 640,  534 


2.792,091.593      -558.987,000      +134,684,500    -S257, 173, 000 

100  000  000 
2. 892! 09l!  593  ' " -558,987,000" " "  +  i34,"684,  500" ' " -257," i73,"o66' 

(674,000) -.-. 

(361,500.000) --- 

(10,000,000)      (-5.000,000) (—5,000,000) 


TITLE  II-INCREASED  PAY  COSTS 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 4,428,661,484 

Bytransflr.. <^^'l^fSS^ 

Limitations  on  administrative  and  nonadministrative  expenses (66,849,000) 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority (5,220.  000) 


4  131,745,452  4,136,204,380  "4,136,104.380      -292.557.104          +4,358.928 

(37.607.900)  (37,607,900)          (37.607.900)     (-39,379.000) ... 

(66.338.000)  (66.338.000)         (66,338.000)         (-511.000) 

(2.020.000)  (5.220,000)           (5,220,000) (+3,200.000). 


-100,000 


RECAPITULATION 

Grand  total,  titles  I  and  II: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority: 

1971  7,779,  740,077 

1972 :  Advance  appropriation 100,  000, 00 


6, 789, 152.  545      7. 185.  468, 973      6, 928, 195. 973 
100.000,000         100,000,000         100.000.000 


-851.544.104      +139.043,428      -257,273,000 


Total .  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 7.  879, 740.  077 

By  transfer .   .....     - -----  (76,986,900) 

Limitations  on  administrative  and  nonadministrative  expenses (67,  523.  000 

Appropriat'ons  to  liquidate  cantra';t  authority (366,720,000) 

Limitations  on  obligations (15.000,000) 


6,889,152,545  7, 285. 4"^,  973  7,028,195,973      -851,544,104       +139.043.428 

(37,607.900)  (37.607.900)        (37,607,900      (-39,379,000) 

(67,012,000)  (67.012.000)        (67.012.000)          (-511.000)... . 

(363,520,000)  (366,720,000)      (366.720.000) (+3.200,000). 

(10,000,000)  (15,000,000)        (10,000,000)      (-5,000,000) 


-257,273,000 


(-5,000.000) 


1  The  House  action  was  for  development  costs  only.  The  budget  estimate.  Senate  bill,  and  final       >  Includes  Senate  items,  not  considered  by  the  House,  in  the  amount  of  $4,386,928  and  deletion 
Conference  action  are  lor  termination  expenses.  of  $28,000  requested  tor  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Domestic  Council. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoLis  consent  that  the  requirement 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  report  be  waived  in- 
asmuch as  imder  the  niles  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  has  been  printed 
as  a  report  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  reports  are  identical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  316,  providing  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  from  May  27 
1971,  imtil  June  1,  1971,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


H.R.  5765.  An  act  to  extend  for  6  months 
the  time  for  filing  the  comprehensive,  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organlzaiblon  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

H.J.  Ree.  583.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  last  full  week  In  JiUy  of  1971  as 
"National  Star  Route  MaU  (Carriers  Week." 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  24, 1971,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1399)  to  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
position  of  an  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  a£Elxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  bills  and  Joint  resolution;  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bentsen)  : 

8. 1399.  An  act  to  establlah  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  HJl.  6531. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
6531)  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military 
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pay;  to  authorize  military  active  duty 
strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OfiBcer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10  a.m.  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RESUMPTION  OP 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  AND  RESUMPTION 
OF  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY  26.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  immediately  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  10  a.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that 
thereupon  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  an  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THOMAS  J.  DODD,  FORMER  SEN- 
ATOR FROM  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY).  The  resolution  wlU  be  stateid. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Res  127 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  regret  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
who  served  In  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the 
State  of    Connecticut  from   1959  to   1971. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  127)  was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TERMINATION  COSTS  DUE  TO  THE 
AIRLINES  ON  THE  SST  CONTRACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  concerned  about  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  20,  1971.  regarding  the  $58.5  mil- 
lion in  termination  cost  due  to  the  air- 
lines. The  airlines  contributed  $58.5  mil- 
lion in  research  and  development  money 
during  phase  m  of  the  Civil  Supersonic 
Prototype  program.  This  contribution 
was  made  after  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation called  a  meeting  of  airline 
executives  and  told  the  assembled  execu- 
tives that  President  Johnson  wanted 
them  to  agree  to  invest  "risk  capital"  be- 
fore he  would  recommend  continuation 
of  the  protot5T>e  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  on  May  19, 
1971  voted  92-3  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment providing  $155.8  million  in  "termi- 
nation costs."  Included  in  the  amendment 
was  $58.5  million  for  the  airlines.  On 
Thursday.  May  20,  1971,  a  House/Sen- 
ate conference  committee  agreed  to  the 
155.8  figure  for  termination — following 
that  conference,  the  House  considered 
the  conference  report  deleting  all  funds 
for  termination  costs.  Subsequently,  that 
afternoon,  the  House  reversed  itself  and 
put  back  $25.3  million  in  termination  cost 


for  the  prime  contractors,  $11.9  million 
in  funds  for  administration  of  the  SST 
office,  in  order  for  the  office  to  terminate 
the  existing  contracts,  to  recover  the 
hardware  and  research  effects,  and  to 
store  the  collected  material. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  airlines  have  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  decision  by  the 
Government  to  terminate  was  "not"  one 
of  the  risks  assumed  by  the  airlines  when 
they  invested  the  funds  in  the  research- 
development  program. 

I  believe  the  Government  has  a 
moral  and  equitable  duty  to  reimburse 
the  airlines  to  the  extent  that  they 
invested  in  the  program.  I  also  believe 
that  a  strong  legal  case  can  be  made  by 
the  airline's  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  we  do  not  take  appropriate 
action. 

If  the  $58.5  million  is  not  provided  in 
the  second  supplemental  then  I  believe 
the  DOT  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
should  put  this  money  into  the  fiscal  year 
1972  budget.  Chairman  Ellender  indi- 
cated on  Friday  that  he  favored  this 
course  of  action.  I  would  prefer  adding 
this  money  now  but  I  am  also  concerned 
that  Congress  expedite  consideration  of 
this  bill.  If  the  motion  to  reconsider  pre- 
vails, I  would  of  course  favor  asking  for 
a  further  conference  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  money  due  the  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  hearing  record 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  In- 
cluded are  two  letters  addressed  to  me 
that  explain  the  meeting  called  by  DOT 
when  they  were  told  to  invest  risk  capital 
in  the  SST  program.  The  letters 
clearly  indicate  the  understanding 
reached  by  the  parties.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Tipton,  president  of  ATA. 
is  also  enclosed. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  and  an  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Airlines   Financial    Participatton   Meeting 

faa    headquarters    buildinc attendees 

Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Cecil  Mackey,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

General  William  P.  McKee.  Administrator. 
FAA. 

MaJ.  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  Director,  Super- 
sonic Transport  Development. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  H.  Goodrich,  General  Coun- 
sel, FAA. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 

Mr.  Harding  L.  Lawrence,  President,  Bran- 
Iff  Airways,  Inc. 

Mr.  Harvey  Wexler,  V.  P.,  Governmental 
Affairs.  Continental  Airlines,  Inc. 

Mr.  Dave  C.  Garrett,  V.  P.,  Operations. 
Delta  Airlines,  Inc. 

Mr.  Todd  G.  Cole.  Senior  V.  P.,  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Nyrop,  President.  North- 
west Airlines.  Inc. 

Mr.  Juan  Trlppe.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Tllllnghast.  Jr..  President, 
Trans  World  AlrUnes.  Inc. 

Mr.  Curtis  Barkes,  Exec.  V.  P.,  Finance  and 
Property.  United  Air  Lines.  Inc. 

Mr.  Seymour  S.  Mlntz,  Counsel.  Trans- 
American  Aeronautical  Corp. 
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Mr.  Brian  Cooke.  V.  P..  World  Airways, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Stephen  P.  Leo,  Director.  Airlift  In- 
ternational. Inc. 

Mr.  John  C.  Plrle.  General  Counsel,  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  Inc. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Hogan.  Exec.  V.  P..  Finance, 
American  Airlines. 

Mr.  R.  Parsons,  Chief,  Analysis  and  Control 
Division.  SST. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Skag^,  Chief,  Economics  Staff, 
SST. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Vlerllng,  Deputy  Director,  SST. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  have  a  letter  from  Oen. 
William  P.  McKee.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired, 
addressed  to  Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  un- 
der date  of  April  22.  1971,  and  It  will  be  In- 
serted In  the  record. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  April  19,  1971  concerning  forthcom- 
ing hearings  on  termination  costs  of  the  SST 
Program.  You  requested  background  Infor- 
mation bearing  on  Investment  by  the  airlines 
in  the  program  and  their  request  that  their 
investment  be  repaid.  You  asked  specifically 
why  airline  support  was  solicited,  who  orig- 
inated the  idea,  and  how  support  from  the 
airlines  was  obtained. 

My  personal  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances and  my  views  are  briefly  as  follows: 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  SST  which  was  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  recommend- 
ed to  the  President  that  the  SST  Program  go 
forward.  This  was  in  late  1966  or  early  1967. 
As  I  remember,  the  Committee  indicated  to 
the  President  there  should  be  some  partici- 
pation by  the  airlines.  In  any  event,  the  Pres- 
ident toid  me  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Mr.  Boyd,  that  he  would  insist  on 
the  Interested  domestic  airlines  putting  up 
risk  money  to  give  a  tangible  indication  that 
thev  had  faith  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Boyd  called  a  meeting  of  the  respon- 
sible airline  officials  in  early  Febrtiary,  1967 
He  told  them  that  the  President  was  unwUl- 
ing  to  request  further  appropriations  from 
the  Congress  unless  they  were  willing  to  take 
a  substantial  risk  and  that  he  was  asking 
each  airline  to  put  up  one  million  dollars, 
with  no  strings  attached,  for  each  airplane 
on  which  they  had  previously  made  a  deposit. 
For  example,  In  the  case  of  one  major  air- 
line, this  amounted  to  $15  million. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  Involved 
airlines  paid  In  some  $58  mlUon  on  the  basis 
that  they  would  geit  their  money  bcwik  plus 
interest.  They  all  understood  that  there 
\<,x>uld  be  no  return  unless : 

(a)  The  airplane  was  operationally  suit- 
able (and  safe) . 

( b )  The  airplane  was  economically  viable. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the  air- 
lines acted  In  good  faith  and  on  the  clearcut 
assumption  that  the  Government  would  go 
forward  on  the  prototype  program  to  derter- 
mine  the  operational  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  airplane. 

I  would  not  have  been  a  i>arty  to  request- 
ing financial  participation  by  the  airlines, 
and  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Boyd  would,  had  I 
thought  for  an  instaxit  that  the  program 
would  be  arbitrarily  terminated  prior  to  find- 
ing out  the  answers  to  o.  and  b.  above. 

If  I   can  be  of  any  further  assiartance  in 
this  nmtter,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Respectfully. 

WnxiAM  P.  McKee, 
General.  USAF  (ret.). 
(The    following    letter    was    subsequently 
received : ) 

Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

April  29.  1971. 
Dear  Maggie:  Please  fOrglve  my  delay  in 
answering  your  letter  of  April  10,  1971  In- 
quiring about  background  information  per- 
taining to  deposits  by  U.S.  AlrUnes  to  further 
the  development  program  for  two  prototype 
supersonic  transport  aircraft.  I  have  been 
away  from  my  office  and  haaten  to  respond 
at  my  first  opportunity. 
As  a  result  of  your  letter,  I  have  reviewed 


such  records  as  I  possess,  as  well  as  my  re- 
collection of  events  surrounding  the  deposits. 

President  Johnson  established  an  Adviaory 
Committee  on  the  SST  to  consider  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  U.S.  Government's  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  development  of 
one  or  more  prototype  aircraft.  Following 
exhaustive  studies  and  analyses,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  recommencled  that  the 
President  seek  appropriations  to  construct 
two  prototype  aircraft.  The  Committee  also 
urged  that  airlines  be  required  to  participate 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  additional  Federal 
financing.  The  President  agreed.  I  was  in- 
structed to  meet  with  the  airlines  and  ob- 
tain a  deposit  of  substantial  amount  from 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  deposit  was  two- 
fold; to  give  tangible  evidence  of  airline 
Interest  in  a  supersonic  transport,  and  to 
reduce  to  some  degree  the  Government 
burden  In  financing  the  research.  I  met  with 
the  representatives  of  approximately  16  U.S. 
airlines  in  Washington.  D.C..  on  February  6. 
1967.  The  meeting  was  held  to  outline  the 
reasons  for  my  request  to  them  to  provide 
one  million  dollars  as  a  deposit  for  each 
aircraft  on  which  each  airline  held  a  delivery 
position. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  meeting  wm  that 
the  Government  planned  to  go  forward  If  the 
airlines  made  the  deposits.  I  say  this  to  give 
you  some  Idea  of  the  tone  of  the  meeting. 
I  made  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  deposits 
would  be  at  risk  and  would  be  forfeited  if 
Boeing  could  not  succeed  In  building  a  plane 
that  In  a  production  model  would  be  eco- 
nomically viable  and  capable  of  safe  opera- 
tion at  design  speed. 

While  I  made  no  commitment  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  proceed  with 
funding  either  In  1967  or  the  future.  It  was 
certainly  assumed  by  all  concerned  that  the 
deposits  were  at  risks  only  In  connection  with 
failures  that  might  be  related  to  the  aircraft 
Itself. 

As  you  know,  the  airlines  provided  de- 
posits totaling  50  million  dollars.  Under  the 
circumstances,  as  I  know  them,  It  appears  to 
me  a  sacrifice  of  the  deposits,  due  to  faUure 
of  continuing  Federal  participation,  was  not 
contemplated. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Alan. 

Senator  Btrd.  And  I  have  another  letter, 
from  Harvey  J.  Wexler,  vice  president,  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  of  Continental  AlrUnes, 
Los  Angeles,  dated  April  28,  1971.  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
and  It  will  be  Inserted  In  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  letter  follows: ) 

Continental  Airlines, 

April  28.   1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  hearings  today  as  regards  the  airlines' 
financial  contribution  to  the  SST. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  6,  1967  at  the  request  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd. 
I,  as  well  as  other  U.S.  carrier  representa- 
tives, was  In  attendance.  It  was  made  pat- 
ently clear  at  that  meeting  that  the  so-called 
risk  element  of  the  financial  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  U.S.  SST  was  a 
technological  risk.  Specifically,  it  was  made 
clear  at  the  above  referenced  meeting  that 
the  risk  to  the  carriers  was  related  and 
limited  to  whether  or  not  the  aircraft  finally 
developed  would  be  certificated.  In  the  event 
that  the  aircraft  developed  was  for  techni- 
cal or  other  safety  reasons  not  to  be  certifi- 
cated, then  the  airlines  would  lose  their 
contribution. 

At  no  time  was  It  contemplated  that  if 
the  Government  unilaterally  terminated  the 
program  that  It  would  result  in  a  financial 
loss  to  the  airlines  through  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  SST  program. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Habvxt  J.  Wexler. 


Senator  Btrd.  We  have  one  additional  wit- 
ness, and  whUe  we  proceed  with  him,  Mr. 
Secretary,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
and  your  associates  would  stay  just  in  case 
a  question  might  occur  in  which  you  can 
help  us. 

til.  Bbgcs.  Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT     OF     S.     G.    TIPTON,     PRESIDENT.     AIB 
TRANSPORT     ASSOCIATION     Or     AMERICA 

TermiTiation  Arrangements  for  SST 
Program 

Senator  Btrd.  The  final  witness  Is  Stuart 
G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America;  and  Mr.  Tipton  has  a 
five-page  statement. 

Mr.  Tipton,  you  may  proceed  to  read  your 
statement. 

Mr.  TnTON.  Very  wrtl.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Senator  Prozmlre. 

My  name  is  Stuart  G.  Tipton.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  the  trade  and  servloe  organization 
representing  virtually  all  of  the  scheduled 
airlines  of  the  United  States. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  the  sub- 
committee has  given  us  to  discuss  the  termi- 
nation arrangements  for  the  supersonic  pro- 
gram. The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
brought  to  the  committee  reoommendations 
for  termination  payments  to  the  basic  con- 
tractors in  the  program,  plus  recommenda- 
tions for  other  expenditures.  The  Depart- 
ment has  not  Included  funds  to  liquidate 
the  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
the  airlines  which  have  invested  substan- 
tially In  the  program,  on  the  basis  of  an 
understanding  that  the  program  would  be 
continued  to  the  development  and  testing 
of  two  prototype  aircraft. 

Our  arrangements  with  the  Government 
at  the  time  these  Investments  were  made 
will  be  detailed  In  a  few  moments,  but,  in 
essence,  our  position  in  law  and  equity  is 
that  the  airlines  were  persuaded  to  make 
these  Investments  by  reason  of  their  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  a  U.S.  supersonic 
transport,  and  that  any  risk  the  airlines  were 
taking  was  one  of  technological  failxire  and 
did  not  contemplate  the  withdrawal  by  the 
U.S.  Government  from  the  continuation  of 
the  effort. 

The  alrUne  industry's  payment  to  the  SST 
program  took  two  forms:  (1)  Delivery  posi- 
tion reservation  deposits  of  $200,000  per  air- 
craft for  delivery  positions  reserved  prior  to 
June  5.  1967,  and  (2)  Investment  paymerWB 
of  $1  million  per  aircraft  delivery  position 
reserved  prior  to  June  5,  1967,  and  $750,000 
per  aircraft  delivery  position  reserved  after 
that  date;  actually  $200,000  of  the  $750,000 
was  treated  as  a  reservation  deposit.  The 
agreements  relating  to  aircraft  positions  re- 
served prior  to  June  5,  1967,  $200,000  deposit 
and  $1  million  Investment,  are  known  as  the 
Group  I  Agreements,  and  those  made  after 
that  date,  $750,000,  which  Includes  a  $200.- 
000  reservation  deposit,  are  known  as  the 
Group  II  Agreements. 

The  Group  I  Agreements  involve  112  de- 
livery positions  with  reservation  deposits  of 
$22.4  million.  We  have  been  advised  by  DOT 
that  these  reservatio:is  deposits  are  being 
held  in  escrow  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  that 
the  airlines  may  recover  these  deposits  with- 
out any  appropriation  legislation.  The  air- 
lines are  now  in  the  process  of  reclaiming 
these  position  deposits. 

The  Group  I  Agreements  also  Involve  In- 
vestments deposits  on  51  aircraft,  totaling 
$51  mllUon.  A  list  of  these  Investments  by 
carrier  Is  contained  In  the  attachment  to  this 
testimony. 

The  Group  II  Agreements  Involve  10  air- 
craft totaling  $7.5  mlUlon  In  deposits — $2 
million  In  position  deposits  and  $5.5  million 
In  Investment  deposits.  These  are  also  listed 
In  the  attachment. 

None  of  the  $51  million  Investment  under 
the  Group  I  contracts  or  the  $7.5  million 
Group  n  deposits  are  In  escrow  or  appro- 
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prlated  for  repayment  to  the  carriers.  There- 
fore, we  request  that  this  committee  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  of  t51  million  to 
cover  the  Oovernments  liability  under  the 
Oroup  I  Agreements  and  %l.b  million  to  cover 
Its  liability  under  the  Oroup  11  Agreements, 
or  a  total  apptroprlatlon  of  $58.5  million  to 
the  airlines  for  the  Government's  termina- 
tion of  the  88T  program. 

In  order  that  our  legal  and  equitable  claim 
against  the  Government  for  restitution  of 
this  (58  5  million  may  be  more  clearly  un- 
derstood, it  Is  necessary  to  review  the  back- 
ground which  resulted  In  the  Group  I  and 
Group  n  contracts. 

A  critical  point  was  reached  In  early  1967 
with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  SST 
project.  For  almost  5  years  research  and  en- 
gineering studies  had  been  underway  with 
respect  to  the  supersonic  airplane;  and  at 
that  time  It  appeared  that  In  order  to  con- 
tinue this  effort  effectively.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary actually  to  begin  the  funding  and  con- 
struction of  the  prototype  aircraft.  Since  It 
would  be  expected  that  larger  appropriations 
would  be  required,  and  since  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Government  to  the  program 
would  be  even  more  flxm  than  It  had  been 
In  the  past.  It  was  decided  that  the  ulti- 
mate purchasers  of  the  aircraft  should  clearly 
Indicate  their  support  of  the  program. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
apparently  decided  that  before  requesting 
Ck>ngress  for  an  appropriation  under  these 
circumstances,  the  airlines  should  be  re- 
quested to  Invest  In  the  program.  The  then 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr.  Alan  Boyd, 
called  the  chief  executives  of  the  airlines 
which  held  such  delivery  positions  to  a  meet- 
ing on  February  6,  1967.  They  were  told  that 
congressional  appropriation  of  funds  for 
phase  III  of  the  SST  program,  development 
of  two  prototypes,  was  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  airlines  to  make 
substantial  Investments  In  the  program.  The 
Department  requested  that  each  U.S.  air- 
line which  had  reserved  positions  for  the 
SST,  Invest  tl  million  per  aircraft  p>osltlon. 
This  requirement  was  not  made  of  the  for- 
eign-Sag airlines  which  had  delivery  posi- 
tions. 

The  V.S.  airlines  had  little  choice  but  to 
comply  with  this  request  if  they  wished  the 
SST  project  to  proceed.  The  proposal  was 
presented  to  the  airlines  on  a  "take  It  or 
leave  It"  basis.  It  was  the  understanding  of 
all  those  present  at  the  meeting  that  If  this 
commitment  by  the  airlines  was  successful  In 
obtaining  the  additional  congressional  ap- 
propriations, phase  III  of  the  project  would 
be  completed.  It  was  further  understood  that 
If  this  evidence  of  good  faith  by  the  airline 
industry  failed  to  obtain  the  required  con- 
gressional support,  the  airlines  would  not  be 
required  to  make  the  Investment. 

Thereafter,  the  group  I  contracts  were  pre- 
pared and  sent  out  to  the  airlines  covering 
the  91  million  per  aircraft  investment.  Al- 
though the  contract  was  nominally  between 
the  individual  airline  and  Boeing,  In  fact 
the  contract  was  substantially  drafted  by  the 
Department   of  Transportation. 

The  airlines  were  given  virtually  no  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate  any  changes  in  the  con- 
tract prepared  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. In  the  Secretary's  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  10S7,  transmitting  copies  of  the  con- 
tract to  the  airlines,  we  were  advised  that 
"  *  •  •  Further  negotiations  would  not  re- 
sult In  any  substantive  change  In  the  terms 
of  the  agreement." 

It  Is  true  that  both  the  group  I  and  group 
n  agreements  contain  provisions  relieving 
the  Government  of  obligations  with  respect 
to  completion  of  the  SST  project  or  return 
or  refund  of  the  airline  Investments  made 
thereunder.  However,  it  Is  clear  from  re«dlng 
the  contract  as  a  whole  and  the  negotiations 
which  surrounded  the  preparation  of  the 
contract  that  these  provisions  were  Included 


to  protect  the  Government  In  the  event  the 
prototype  SST  program  became  impossible 
for  technological  reasons.  This  Is  the  risk 
the  airlines  were  wllUng  to  assume  when  they 
invested  the  »58.5  million  In  the  project.  The 
airlines  did  not  assume  the  risk  that  the  proj- 
ect would  be  dropped  for  reasons  other  than 
technological  ones. 

Now,  the  Government  has  abandoned  Its 
commitment  to  the  prototype  program.  The 
Government  Is  legally  and  morally  obligated 
to  return  our  investment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  up  one 
characteristic  of  this  whole  transaction, 
which  In  all  equity  argues  most  strongly  for 
returning  the  airlines'  Investment.  At  the 
time  the  U.S.  airlines  holding  delivery  posi- 
tions were  persuaded  to  Invest  a  million 
dollars  per  airplane  under  the  group  I  con- 
tracts, the  same  Investment  was  not  required 
of  foreign-flag  airlines  which  also  held  de- 
livery positions.  Thus,  if  American-flag  air- 
lines are  denied  the  return  of  their  invest- 
ment, the  United  States  will  have  placed  its 
own  carriers  In  an  adverse  position  In  com- 
p»arison  with  their  foreign  competitors. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  claim  on  this  matter. 

(The  lists  follow:) 

APPROPRIATIONS  TO  COVER  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  LIABILITY 
TO  THE  AIRLINE  INDUSTRY  FOR  ABANDONMENT  OF 
PHASE  III  OF  THE  SST  PROGRAM 

I.  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  LIABILITY  UNDER  THE  GROUP  I 
AGREEMENTS 


Number  of 

aircratt  at 

Government 

Jl.OOO.OOO 

liability 

in\/estment 

(millions) 

Catner: 

AA  

6 

$6 

8N  

2 

2 

CO 

3 

3 

Dl 

3 

3 

EA 

2 

2 

NW 

« 

4 

PA 

15 

15 

TW 

10 

10 

UA          

6 

6 

Total 

51 

51 

II.  US    GOVERNMENT 

LIABILITY    UNDER   THE 
AGREEMENTS 

GROUP    II 

Number  ol 

aircraft  at 

1750,000 

(J200.00Q 

position  and 

Government 

J55O.0OO 

liability 

investment) 

(millions) 

Carrier: 

EA 

3 

J2.25 

NW 

2 

1.5 

TW 

2 

1.5 

KLM 

3 

2.25 

Total 

10 

7.5 

Grand  total 

5S  5 

the  Senate  In  returning  $58.5  million  of  air- 
line money  invested  In  SST  development  as 
required  by  the  government. 

The  Senate  will  again  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  rectify  this  injustice  on  Monday,  when 
It  will  consider  another  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  scheduled  airlines  respectfully  urge 
that  you  support  the  motion  to  reconsider 
and  a  subsequent  vote  to  send  the  supple- 
mental  back   to  conference. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  the  House  will 
sustain  the  Senate  position  on  a  subsequent 
vote. 

S.  G.  Tipton. 

President, 
Air  Transport  Association. 

Bad  Rap  for  Airlines 

We  axe  pleased  to  see  Congress  scuttle 
the  supersonic  transport  project,  but  the 
House  In  its  anal  action  did  an  injury  to  the 
U.S.  airlines  that  should  be  rectified. 

While  voting  to  reimburse  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  $97.3  million  for  certain  accrued 
costs,  it  refused,  157-116,  to  repay  the  airlines 
$58.5  milUon  they  had  invested  in  the  SST. 
This  was  In  spite  of  prior  Senate  and  Joint 
committee  action  approving  the  repayment. 

The  Senate  was  right.  If  the  SST  had  been 
abandoned  for  technical  failure,  the  airlines 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain.  But  Con- 
gress foreclosed  the  project  by  a  political  de- 
cision, leaving  the  airlines  high  and  dry. 

Since  the  airlines  thus  lost  their  $58.5 
million  by  act  of  Congress.  Ctongre&s  should 
compensate  in  full. 


I  should  add  a  comment  at  the  end  and 
that  is  that  later  KLM  made  a  $2.5  million 
investment  on  the  basis  of  the  later  part  of 
that  financial  program  and  $2  5  million,  as 
is  shown  in  our  statement,  is  Included  in 
there  as  part  of  the  $58.5 — or  two  and  a' quar- 
ter million,  I  am  sorry. 

Night  Letter,  May  21.   1971 

On  May  24,  the  Senate  will  take  up  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  was  narrowly  approved 
on  Friday. 

Deep  concern  has  been  expressed  by  some 
Senators  over  several  Issues  in  the  bill.  The 
scheduled  airlines  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senate  over  the  House  failure  to  agree  with 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT   OF   THE   SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  until  9:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BELLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT   OF    THE    SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
until  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEETING  OF 
TOP  WORLD  SCIENTISTS  ON  THE 
QUESTION  OF  WORLD  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  announcement  at  this  time 
that  tomorrow  morning  in  the  old  Sen- 
ate courtroom  there  will  be  a  symposium 
involving  the  top  scientists  from  many 
countries  in  the  world  on  the  question 
of  a  world  environment  institute,  a  fact- 
finding institute.  If  Sweden,  for  instance, 
finds  some  way  to  handle  pollution  bet- 
ter than  ours,  we  will  all  exchange  Ideas. 
The  same  is  true  with  air  pollution  and 
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all  possible  pollution  involved  in  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  different  world  governments  have 
sent  their  top  representatives.  Top 
scientists  from  all  over  the  world  will 
participate  in  this  symposium. 

Senators,  are,  of  course,  Interested,  as 
well  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  others.  I  hope  that  they 
will  come  and  participate. 

We  will  not  resolve  anything  with  any 
definitiveness  except  that  the  people 
will  go  back  to  their  countries  with  a  feel- 
ing that  we  are  all  concerned  about  world 
environment. 

As  I  at  one  time  said,  the  pollution 
of  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  Rivers  are  just 
as  important  to  this  planet  as  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Yukon. 

These  men  are  meeting  together  pre- 
liminary to  a  world  symposium  which 
will  meet  in  Sweden  early  next  year  and 
sei  up  the  guidelines  for  participation 
by  all  governments  involved.  They  are 
the  very  best  scientists  in  the  countries 
tnat  are  going  to  be  represented. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  participate 
as  much  as  possible. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  deter- 
mine, this  will  be  the  final  quorum  call 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  ajn. 
Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period,  not  to  extend  beyond  10 
a.m.,  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  a  limitation  of  3  min- 
utes therein  on  speeches. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
debate  the  amendment  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
with  reference  to  no  draftees  in  Vietnam 
after  December  31,  1971.  Time  will  be 
controlled  and  a  vote  will  occur  on  the 
amendment  at  1  p.m..  tomorrow. 

Immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
Nelson  amendment,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  debate  the  amendment  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  with  resjiect  to  the  pay  bonus 
for  combat  infantrymen.  Time  will  be 
controlled,  and  a  vote  will  occur  on  the 
Kennedy  amendment  at  4  p.m.,  tomor- 
row. 

Time  on  any  amendments  to  the 
amendments  is  limited  to  1  hour  com- 
ing within  the  periods  allotted. 

Senators  are  on  notice,  therefore,  that 
at  least  two  votes  are  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  and,  undoubtedly,  they  will  be 
roUcall  votes. 

There  is  little  on  the  calendar  other 
th£m  the  unfinished  business,  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  it  wUl  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment, according  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday.  At 
least  two  important  votes  are  scheduled 
for  Wednesday,  and  undoubtedly  they 
vrtll  be  rollcalls. 

RoUcall  votes  in  addition  to  those  1 
have  enumerated  may,  of  course,  occur 
on  tomorrow  and  Wednesday. 
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ADJOURNMENT    TO    9:30    A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order  and  as  a  further  mark  of  resi>ect 
to  the  memory  of  our  late,  departed  col- 
league, Thomas  J.  Dodd,  a  former  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
May  25,  1971,  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  24,  1971: 

U.S.  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
aulmiral: 

Frank  H.  Price,  Jr.        Marmaduke  G.  Bayne 
Arthur  G.  Esch  Robert  L.  J.  Long 

Robert  L.  Baughan,       Thomas  J.  Chrlstman 

Jr.  Clarence  A.  HUl,  Jr. 

James  B.  Hlldreth        William  R.  Flanagan 
Mayo  A.  Hadden,  Jr.      David  H.  Bagley 
Henry  Suerstedt,  Jr.     Kent  L.  Lee 
Edwin  M.  Rosenberg    Frederick  C.  Turner 
Philip  P.  Cole  Robert  B.  Baldwin 

Daniel  E.  Bergln,  Jr.     Jullen  J.  LeBourgeols 
George  L.  Cassell  George  P.  Steele,  II 

Howard  S.  Moore  Narvln  O.  Wittmann 

Philip  S.  McManus       Robert  C.  Gooding 
Lawrence  Heyworth,     Charles  N.  Payne,  Jr. 

Jr.  John  L.  Marocchl 

William  T.  Rapp  Clarence  R.  Bryan 

John  M.  BBj-rett 

MZDICAI.   CORPS 

Harry  P.  Mahln 
David  P.  Osborne 
Herbert  G.  Stoecklel 

SDT>PLT    CORPS 

Douglas  H.  Lyness         Vincent  A.  Lascara 
Wallace  R.  Dowd,  Jr.    Edwin  E.  McMorrles 
John  A.  Scott 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Vernon  L.  Anderson 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TELEVISION    AND    THE    PRESENTA- 
TION  OF   NEWS 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Roger  Le  Grand,  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Association  of  Broadcasters  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  meaningful 
remarks  of  Elton  H.  Rule,  president  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  at  a  net- 
work luncheon  In  Los  Angeles  on  May  3, 
1971. 

In  renewing  the  pledge  of  the  utmost 
to  present  fair,  objective,  but  uncom- 
promising reportage,  Mr.  Rule  justifies 
the  freedom  from  censorship  pressures 
which  are  Inherent  in  our  constitutional 
democracy.  In  Unking  freedom  with  re- 
sponslbUity.  Mr.  Rule  has  reiterated  the 
highest  standards  of  the  fourth  estate, 
Mr.  Rule's  remarks,  with  some  deletion 
In  the  interest  of  space,  foUow: 
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Television  and  the  Presentation  of  News — 

No  Room  for  the  Electronic  Ostrich 
(By  Elton  H.  Rule) 

My  friends,  let  me  say  simply  and  sincerely 
that  It's  fine  to  be  back.  And  thank  you  for 
your  good  wishes.  They  meant  more  to  me 
than  I  can  easily  express. 

The  last  time  we  talked  In  Chicago,  I  was 
on  film.  One  friend  commented  that  the  fllm 
was  all  right,  but  my  color  looked  a  little 
strange.  A  little  strange?  It  was.  We  shot  the 
fllm  in  full-living  yellow. 

In  Chicago,  I  said  that,  at  times  during  this 
past,  traumatic  year,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
divergence  of  goals  between  the  ABC  Network 
and  Its  affiliates.  I  said  that  recent  events 
have  proved  that  there  is  no  divergence. 

Our  theme  is  unity.  Our  aim  Is  unity.  Our 
byword  Is  unity.  We're  moving  ahead  to- 
gether. 

It  has  always  been  vitally  Important  that 
we  stand  together.  Perhaps  It  Is  more  im- 
portant now  than  ever  before  In  the  history 
of  ovir  ABC  organization,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  medltim  we  proudly  represent. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  after-luncheon 
speaker  often  performs  the  function  of  a 
glass  of  brandy.  He  reminds  the  assemblage 
that  all's  right  with  the  world.  Allow  me  to 
deptua  from  that  tradition. 


Today,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  a  subject  as 
vital  as  our  heartbeat. 

A  recent  issue  of  Variety  carried  an  edi- 
torial entitled  An  Unholy  SUence.  The  point 
of  the  editorial  was  that  at  a  time  when  the 
television  industry  was  under  threat  of  cen- 
sorship In  the  crucial  area  of  news  reporting, 
few  voices  have  spoken  out  against  this 
threat.  It  was  a  point  well  taken. 

Willie  some  Industry  voices  have  Indeed 
spoken  out — perhaps  we  have  not  made 
enough  of  a  noise  on  the  side  of  freedom  for 
electronic  Journalism. 

One  reason  Is  that  we  do  not  seek  to  make 
noise  for  Its  own  sake.  We  want  to  make 
sense. 

There  is  so  much  shouting  going  on  that 
American  ears  have  begun  to  develop  im- 
munities. Passion  can  give  wings  to  reason. 
But  passion  without  reason  is  a  vapid  as 
reason  with  passion. 

We  must  examine  the  events  of  the  pres- 
ent, we  must  determine  our  relationship  to 
those  events,  and  we  must  emerge  with  a 
sense  of  identity — vrtth  a  knowledge  of  where 
we  stand.  Then  we  mxist  be  passionate  in  the 
defense  of  that  stand. 

What  are  the  events  of  the  present? 

Is  television  different  when  it  oomes  to 
news?  How  is  It  different? 
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One  way  television  Is  different  Is  in  the 
size  of  the  audience  It  serves. 

Another  way  It  Is  different  Is  In  the  way  It 
presents  the  news — with  sight,  sound  and 
motion. 

In  scope  and  In  Impact  television  Is  dif- 
ferent. 

When  It  comes  to  the  need  for  Journalistic 
freedom — responsible  freedom  of  expres- 
sion— it  Is  no  different. 

Year  after  year  Americans  vote  television 
the  most  credible  medium  and  the  medium 
that  supplies  the  nation  with  most  of  its  In- 
formation In  the  area  of  news.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  these  careful  studies  and  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  vote  of  confidence  they 
represent. 

In  a  direct  sense,  the  entire  credibility  of 
the  television  medium  Is  dependent  on  keep- 
ing the  faith  of  our  audience  in  the  news 
we  present. 

News  is  the  foundation  of  television's  cred- 
ibility, and  that  credibility  extends  to  areas 
of  entertainment,  to  the  commercials  we 
show,  to  every  conceivable  nuance  in  the 
relationship  between  ourselves  and  our 
audience. 

If  we  lose  that  trust.  If  a  credibility  wedge 
is  driven  between  ourselves  and  the  people 
we  are  pledged  to  serve,  then  we  have  not 
only  lost  face,  we've  lost  the  ballgame. 

For  that  reason,  among  so  many  others, 
we  must  be  zealous  in  our  right  to  gather 
and  present  the  news  in  a  climate  of  respon- 
sible freedom. 

If  we  disagree  on  this  particular  story,  or 
that  particular  subject — even  if  we  are 
sharply  divided  on  key  political  issues — we 
have  to  realize  that  we  agree  on  the  basic 
right  of  freedom  to  know. 

Earlier  I  said  that  we  must  fight  for  our 
right  to  gather  and  present  the  news  in  a 
climate  of  responsible  freedom. 

Freedom  has  very  special  responsibilities 

Credibility  must  be  earned  day-to-day. 
year  after  year.  It  must  be  capable  of  stand- 
ing up  to  every  challenge  and  test.  This 
credibility  comes  from  respKDnslbility.  It 
comes  from  responsible  reporting  and  re- 
sponsible analysis. 

That  Is  true  for  our  Network  newsmen, 
and  for  the  local  newsman.  It  is  as  true  for 
the  man  who  speaks  of  global  events  as  It 
is  true  for  the  sportscaster.  And  it  Is  equally 
true  for  newsmen  in  every  media — a  Jour- 
nalistic common  denominator  that  often 
calls  for  uncommon  professional  skills  and 
dedications. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  television 
newsmen,  local  and  network,  have  been  true 
to  that  responsibility.  They  have  been  their 
own  devil's  advocates,  their  own  severest 
critics. 

If  there  are  exceptions,  they  should  surely 
bo  exposed.  Self-regulation  Is  an  inevitable 
I>art  of  maturity. 

Today  the  film  editor's  scissor  wields  enor- 
mous power. 

That  scissor  can  be  a  deadly  weapon  used 
to  sell  a  point  of  view  or  a  constructive  tool 
used  to  tell  a  story  clearly  and  well. 

It  Is  certainly  a  News  Department's  Job  to 
see  that  the  editor's  scissor  does  not  leave 
truth  among  the  out-takes. 

We  cannot  be  accountable  for  what  hap- 
pens in  history,  but  we  are  surely  responsible 
for  how  It  Is  presented  over  the  airwaves. 

We  are  vigilant  Just  as  you  are  vigilant  at 
your  stations.  WTiat  we  do  Is  seen  and  Judged 
by  millions.  We  know  our  responsibility  In 
the  climate  of  freedom.  And  we  try  hard 
to  live  up  to  it. 

Because  of  Its  size  and  power,  television 
Journalists  and  the  material  they  show  have 
always  been  a  source  of  controversy.  Today, 
more  than  ever,  the  controversy  rages.  The 
reason  is  simple.  There  is  much  bad  news. 
Television  shows  reality  In  a  vivid,  uncom- 
promising way. 

Lately,  there  has  been  discrepancy  between 
what  viewers  see  and  hear  and  what  they  are 
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told  by  official  spokesmen.  A  credibility  gap 
has  opened  like  a  fissure  In  the  American 
bedrock. 

The  minds  of  sensible  and  sensitive  Amer- 
icans are  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Many  peo- 
ple Jvist  don't  know  what  to  believe  anymore. 
We  rail  against  the  cynicism  of  youth,  and 
we  fuel  that  cynicism  by  the  most  cynical  ac- 
tions day  to  day. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  direct,  untenable 
attempt  at  the  worst  kind  of  censorship.  One 
cannot  help  suspecting,  without  sharing  the 
eternal  paranoia  of  the  radicals  of  the  right 
and  left,  that  there  Is  an  attempt,  conscious 
or  unconscious  to  drive  a  credibility  wedge 
between    television    and   Its    audience. 

In  a  way,  recent  actions  seem  aimed  at 
giving  viewers  the  feeling  that  what  they 
see  is  not  what  they  see.  If  they  can  be 
made  to  feel  manipulated,  they  will  doubt. 
When  they  see  horror,  they  will  feel  that 
what  they  are  seeing  Is  not  horror  In  Indo- 
Chlna  but  some  kind  of  dramatic  overstate- 
ment of  a  bizarre  charade. 

There  are  many  dangers  In  this  kind  of 
response.  Not  the  least  Is  the  very  fact  that 
people  don't  like  bad  news.  They  don't  want 
to  believe  It. 

In  other  days,  the  messenger  who  brought 
bad  news  to  the  king  had  his  head  chopped 
off.  Maybe  messenger  services  haven't 
changed  all  that  much. 

Television,  the  electronic  messenger,  has 
been  bringing  much  bad  news.  Instead  of 
focusing  their  concern  on  the  events,  many 
focus  rage  at  television  Itself 

It  doesn't  make  rational  sense,  but  it  makes 
psychological  sense.  Tele\islon  is  too  often 
the  scapegoat  when  the  images  it  shows  are 
less  than  the  image  of  Snow  White.  Many 
would  rather  their  mirror  on  the  world  was 
a  mirror  that  said  "You  are  the  fairest  of 
them  all"  no  matter  what  it  reflected. 

Intended  or  not,  one  result  of  the  current 
climate  Is  the  feeling  that  somewhere,  under 
pressure,  an  egg  is  about  to  hatch.  Out  will 
come  a  television  set  that  resembles  an  Elec- 
tronic Ostrich. 

This  Electronic  Ostrich  would  keep  its  head 
In  the  sand  and  Its  tall  in  the  blue  sky.  What 
it  showed  lis  viewers  would  be  carefully  pre- 
screened  and  pre-controUed  oy  some  pre- 
selected censor.  It  would  drug  the  brain  and 
lull  the  senses. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  change  reality  It 
would  not  alter  truth. 

We  have  the  right  to  credibility.  We  have  a 
duty  to  our  viewers.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  enlist  their  help  In  resisting  anj 
Incursion  on  their  right  to  know  the  truth. 

We  win  rally  to  grind  down  any  attempt 
at  censorship  or  Inhibition  of  our  freedom 
and  we  will  win. 

The  right  of  free  speech  and  free  press 
have  been  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  lives. 
It  is  a  free  press  that  is  the  most  vital  check 
and  balance  in  our  society. 

The  television  industry  cannot  'itand  by 
and  watch  a  credibility  wedge  be  thrust  be- 
tween itself  and  Its  viewers.  We  cannot  sur- 
render, under  threat  of  regulation,  or  any 
other  threat,  our  right  to  free  sF>eech  and 
free  Journalistic  pursuit. 

We  must  make  our  viewers  aware  of  the 
threat  posed  to  this  medium,  and  to  their 
source  of  truth.  We  must  make  them  aware 
that  perhaps  there  are  those  who  would  con- 
vert their  window  on  the  world  Into  a  Berlin 
Wall  of  the  mind. 

If  there  cannot  be  a  credibility  gap  be- 
tween our  television  Industry  and  the  viewers 
we  serve  in  the  presentation  of  news,  there 
must  cert&lnly  be  no  credibility  gap  between 
our  network  and  you,  our  affiliates.  In  the 
jjresentation  of  news  there  cannot  be  two 
credibilities. 

From  our  side,  ABC  News  pledges  Its  ut- 
most to  present  fair,  objective,  but  uncom- 
promising reportage,  and  I  support  that 
pledge. 

Our    News    Department    attempts    to    be 
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strictly  objective.  This  iias  resulted  in  our 
being  called  right-wing  by  some,  and  left- 
wing  by  others.  We  know  one  thing — it  takes 
two  wings  to  get  off  the  ground,  to  achieve 
balance.  And  we  believe  we  have  achieved 
that  balance. 

Today,  the  newsman  seeking  a  course  of 
objectivity  often  resembles  a  tightrope  walker 
keeping  his  balance  in  an  earthquake. 

He  is  subjected  to  pressure  by  government 
officials,  self-serving  political  groups  and  even 
from  within  the  television  Industry  Itself 

The  same  Variety  that  carried  the  editorial 
on  "An  Unholy  Silence"  calling  for  vocal  de- 
fense of  the  newsman's  basic  rights,  only  last 
Wednesday  published  an  article  headlined 
"ABC  Edited  D.C.  Peace  Speech  The  White 
House  Way."  In  that  article,  it  is  stated 
that  ABC  "seemed  clearly  to  be  deferring  to 
the  Nixon  Administration  in  its  editing  of  the 
eloquent  speech  which  electrified  the  Capi- 
tal made  by  Vietnam  Veterans  against  the 
War  leader  John  Kerry." 

The  facts  are  these.  All  three  networks 
edited  the  Kerry  talk.  The  editing  done  by 
ABC  News  reflected  the  Judgment  of  ABC 
News  as  to  what  was  most  meaningful  and 
pertinent  In  the  speech.  The  script  and  fllm 
clips  of  ABC  News'  presentation  tell  their 
own  story. 

What  Variety's  anonymous  reporter  Is  crit- 
icizing is  our  editorial  Judgment.  He  Is  not 
expressing  news  in  his  article,  but  opinion. 

He  Is  surely  entitled  to  his  opinion,  but  his 
article  was  not  labeled  as  such.  The  im- 
plication that  ABC  News  deferred  to  the 
Nl.xon  Administration  is  not  only  Insupport- 
able, it  is  ridiculous. 

What  we  have  is  clearly  another  example  of 
the  kind  of  pressure  that  has  reached  danger 
levels. 

For  the  Information  of  Variety,  and  every- 
one else,  ABC's  News  Department  maintains 
an  attitude  of  fierce  autonomy  and  Independ- 
ence. ABC  newsmen  serve  no  master  but  his- 
tory itsolf. 

Harry  Reasoner  recently  went  on-air  with 
a  commentary  that  rummed  up  our  feelings. 

"I  keep  reading  In  the  New  York  Times." 
Harry  said,  'that  there  is  some  kind  of 
scheme  in  White  House  circles  to  make  ABC 
News  sort  of  a  teacher's  pet  of  the  adminis- 
tration ...  if  there  is  a  White  House  scheme, 
which  I  doubt.  It  puts  us  in  the  position  of 
a  Mark  Twain  hero  .  .  .  the  man  who  was 
being  tarred  and  fe.ithered  and  said  that  if  It 
weren't  for  the  honor  of  the  thing  he  would 
Just  as  soon  have  missed  It.  There  is  only  one 
proper  place  for  Journalism  in  relation  to 
government—or  for  that  mafer  to  any  spe- 
cial group.  That  is  arm's  length  or  maybe  a 
few  Inches  longer." 

Harry.  I'll  second  that 

At  ABC  we  know  that  our  medium  is  not 
only  aimed  at  the  people — it  Is  Involved  with 
them. 

We  know  that  television  Is  of  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people  like  you 
who  are  responsible  and  responsive  to  our 
mandate  as  broadcasters. 

We  know  that  we  must  make  certain  that 
our  audiences  realize  that  television  is  theirs, 
and  that  we  are  worthy  as  its  administra- 
tors. We  can  do  this  only  by  positive,  effec- 
tive action  and  articulate  presentation  of 
our  case. 

On  April  28.  In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Many  In  Broadcasting  Pear 
The  Rising  Attack  From  The  Government" 
there  Is  the  phrase  "at  any  rate,  the  nation's 
broadcasters  are  running  scared."  This  Is  no 
time  to  run  and  no  time  to  run  scared.  And 
we're  not  about  to  do  either. 

The  symbol  of  this  country  Is  not  an 
Electronic  Ostrich — and  It  never  will  be. 

Our  symbol  Is  the  eagle.  The  eagle  makes 
a  loud  sound  when  It  has  something  to  iay. 

This  Is  a  time  for  us  to  make  a  very  loud 
sound. 

This  is  a  time  for  eagles. 

I  thank  you  all. 


May 
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■WANTED:   A  SMALL  PLANT  TO 
SAVE  A  CITY 
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HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 


OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  letter  from  Robert  R.  Bums,  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Evanston,  Wyo.,  county  seat 
of  Uinta  County,  nestled  in  the  lovely 
foothills  of  southwestern  Wyoming,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Idaho  and  Utah  lines. 

Here  is  a  commvmity  that  could  make 
an  idyllic  and  profitable  home  for  200  or 
300  families  and  a  way  of  life  for  their 
children  which  is  imexcelled  anywhere  In 
the  Nation.  Evanston  is  but  a  half  an 
hour's  drive  into  some  of  the  loveliest 
moimtains  and  lakes  in  the  West — fish- 
ing, hunting,  skiing,  recreation  abound. 
Evanston  is  less  than  a  2-hour  drive  to 
Salt  Lake  City  with  its  cultural,  munici- 
pal, and  histoi-ic  attractions.  It  is  but 
a  few  hours  to  Yellowstone  Park,  to  the 
Tetons,  and  the  great  western  mountain 
country.  Yet,  Evanston  is  dying. 

Bob  Burns'  letter  follows,  and  I  hope 
that  some  industry,  somewhere  looking 
for  a  way  to  avoid  the  tribulations  of  an 
overcrowded  locale,  might  read  it  and  get 
In  touch  with  the  good  mayor.  His  phone 
niunber  is  f307)  789-3890. 1  am  sure  that 
Gov.  Stan  Hathaway,  the  facilities  of  the 
State  administration,  the  ofiBces  of  both 
Senators  of  Wyoming,  Gale  McGee  and 
Cliff  Hansen,  would  expedite  facilities 
for  plant  construction,  for  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  facihties  necessary  to  move 
an  AAA  industry  plant  into  this  area. 
The  letter  follows : 

Evanston,  Wyo.,  May  11,  1971. 

Rep.    TENO    RONCALIO, 

U.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Teno:  We  here  in  Evanston  are  be- 
coming very  alarmed  about  the  decaying 
economy  of  our  city  and  county. 

During  the  past  few  years,  our  economy 
has  been  declining,  and  the  future  shows 
more  of  the  same  unless  we  get  some  help. 

As  you  know,  our  economy  had  for  Its  base 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  It  Is  no 
secret  that  great  changes  have  been,  and 
are  being  made  In  this  Industry. 

During  the  last  census,  Evanston  lost  400 
In  population — nearly  10  per  cent.  This  was 
caused  by  a  combination  of  things.  The  rail- 
road has  been  reducing  forces  for  20  years, 
but  In  recent  months  has  made  drastic 
changes.  Evanston  was  the  terminal  for 
engine  crews,  firemen  and  engineers;  now, 
trains  do  not  stop  at  Evanston,  and  crews 
run  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Green  River.  This 
wlU  affect  over  100  families  here.  The  rec- 
lamation plant  will  be  phased  out  in  Just 
a  couple  of  years,  affecting  about  80  famUles. 
This  plant  has  dropped  from  300  empolyees 
to  80  In  about  15  years.  The  Interstate  80 
by-pass  has  caused  great  hardships  to  down- 
town business. 

We  have  eight  or  nine  empty  buildings  In 
our  downtown  area.  Service  stations,  grocery 
stores,  hardware,  lumber  yards — everyone 
has  felt  the  pinch. 

The  unfortunate  thing  Is  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  on  the  horizon 
for  us.  We  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  booms  In  mineral  development  as 
our  neighboring  counties  have  had.  In  fact, 
the  two  or  three  coal  mines  In  our  county 
are  now  closed,  and  what  oil  we  had  Is  not 
being  developed  at  all  now. 

Both  Evanston  and  Uinta  County  are  at 
their  legal  limit  as  far  as  bonding  capacity. 
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yet  we  are  In  need  of  many  things.  With  the 
continued  policy  of  the  railroad  to  remove  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  tax  roles,  the 
people  who  are  left  here  wUl  find  It  impos- 
sible to  carry  the  burden. 

I  am  sending   a  similar  letter   to  Sena- 
tors McGee  and  Hansen,  and  hope  you  will 
all  pull  together  to  help  us  out  of  our  plight. 
It  Is  hard  to  explain  all  our  trouble  In  a 
letter.  I  wovdd  like  to  plan  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  In  more  detaU  our  prob- 
lems here  In  gvanston.  If  such  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  would  be  of  help,  please  let  me 
know. 
Hope  you  can  help  us  out. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  R.  Bttrns, 

Mayor, 
City  of  Evanston. 
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THE  REVERSION  OP  OKINAWA  TO 
JAPANESE  ADMINISTRATIVE  CON- 
TROL 


BRINGING  SPAIN  INTO  NATO 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
the  May  19  edition  of  the  Roanoke,  Va., 
Times  included  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  inviting  Spain  to  become 
a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

I  have  urged  that  Spain,  which  is  a 
member  of  the  European  fsunily  of  na- 
tions, be  asked  to  join  NATO,  which  is 
the  principle  means  of  defense  of  West- 
em  Europe.  The  editorial  supports  the 
position  which  I  have  taken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Bringing  Spain  Into 
NATO,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bringing  Spain  Into  NATO 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  made  a  telling  point 
or  two  on  the  Senate  floor  the  other  day  In 
favor  of  Inviting  Spain  Into  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Spain  Is  and 
was  of  strategic  Importance  in  the  Eiiropean 
and  Mediterranean  picture;  the  U.S.  has 
maintained  bases  there  for  almost  20  years, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  NATO  position  and 
our  own  position  have  deteriorated  In  that 
area.  It  makes  sense  to  shore  It  up  by  bring- 
ing Spain  In.  Unlike  some  other  European 
countries,  she  would  not  likely  balk  at  mak- 
ing the  kind  of  military  commitment  asked 
of  her  In  NATO. 

Granted,  there  are  arguments  against  giv- 
ing such  recognition  to  Spain,  still  tightly 
controlled  by  Franco.  But  the  generalissimo 
Is  on  the  way  out;  he  is  aging  and  has  al- 
ready designated  an  heir.  Prince  Juan  Carlos. 
Franco's  own  regime  seems  to  be  loosening 
up  a  bit,  changing  with  the  times.  If  the  U.S. 
really  would  like  to  influence  Spain's  out- 
look In  the  future,  malting  a  NATO  ally  of 
her  woxild  offer  one  opening  for  this.  As 
for  spurning  Spain  due  to  represesslveness 
and  militarism,  NATO  could  not  do  thU  and 
be  Ideologically  consistent  unless  It  also 
turned  Greece  out  of  membership. 

We  agree  with  Sen.  Byrd  that  Spain  has 
been  a  pariah  long  enough.  But  rapproache- 
ment  ought  not  to  stress  simply  mUltary 
considerations.  Through  political  and  cul- 
tural groups  such  as  the  Council  of  Europe, 
Western  nations  ought  also  to  Invite  Spain 
Into  a  broader  kind  of  partnership.  It  Is 
basically  unfair  to  a  country  so  old  and  rich 
In  history  and  traditions  to  pigeonhole  her 
among  the  boondock  countries  run  by  gen- 
erals. She  has  more  than  that  to  offer. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MoTiday,  May  24.  1971 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  AprU  30  edition  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  included  an  excellent  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  the  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa to  Japanese  administrative  control. 
It  has  been  contended  that  this  rever- 
sion should  take  place  by  Executive  ac- 
tion, but  I  have  argued  that  the  matter 
should  be  brought  before  the  Senate, 
because  it  involves  a  change  in  a  treaty 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  editorial  sup- 
ports my  position,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  indicated  that  this  question  will 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "The  Senate's  Role  in 
the  Okinawa  Issue,"  be  included  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Senate's  Role  in  the 
Okinawa  Issue 
The  subject  of  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
to  the  administrative  control  of  Japan  has 
frequently  and  rightly  been  of  great  concern 
to  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  And  he  returned 
to  it  again  last  week  in  Congress. 

Ever  since  the  matter  came  prominently 
to  the  fore,  Senator  Byrd  has  held  that  It 
would  be  foolhardy  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  defend  most  of  the  Par  East— as 
Indeed  It  is  committed  to  do — and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  away  thU  country's  un- 
restricted rights  to  use  Its  great  mlUtary 
complex  on  Okinawa.  This,  of  course.  Is  what 
the  Japanese  government  Is  asking,  largely 
out  of  political  motives. 

And  as  things  are  now  progressing,  the 
reversion  of  Okinawa  can  be  expected  some- 
time In  1972.  V^That  Senator  Byrd  said  last 
week  Is  that  while  there  may  be  room  for 
debate  whether  It  Is  wise  to  give  up  unre- 
stricted use  of  Okinawa  at  this  time,  there  Is 
no  room  for  debate  on  how  the  decision 
should  be  arrived  at. 

In  some  quarters  outside  of  Congress  It 
Is  being  argued  that  the  reversion  should 
come  through  Executive  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident, rather  than  by  submitting  the  matter 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  is  on  completely 
solid  ground  when  he  contends  the  matter 
should  have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  either  for  approval  or  rejection.  The 
United  States  obtained  Okinawa  as  a  result 
of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  which  re- 
quired Senate  ratification.  It  seems  entirely 
logical  if  a  section  of  that  treaty  is  now  to  be 
altered  In  regard  to  Okinawa,  that  the  Sen- 
ate again  should  pass  upon  It.  It  would  be 
paradoxical  to  give  away  without  Senate 
approval  what  was  obtained  only  with  Sen- 
ate approval. 

Senator  Byrd  rightly  points  to  an  Ironical 
fsicet  In  the  argument  by  those  who  would 
transfer  the  administration  of  Okinawa  back 
to  Japan  by  Executive  order,  thus  bypassing 
the  Senate.  An  enormous  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  In  this  country  when  American  forces 
went  Into  Cambodia  and  supported  the  South 
Vietnamese  incursion  Into  Laos.  The  Presi- 
dent was  accused  of  usurping  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  the  Senate  In  foreign  policy 
when,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  he  approved 
those  two  military  actions  without  consulting 
the  Congressional  chamber.  But  now,  argu- 
ment is  being  made  the  other  way  arotmd. 
Let  Executive  order  suffice  to  return  Okinawa 
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to  Japanese  admlnlstrfttlon.  Let  the  Senate 
be  damned.  This  Is  the  stance  of  those  who 
ostensibly  are  afraid  the  Senate  might  not 
okay  reversion  at  this  time.  It  shows  all  over 
again  how  debate  depends  not  alone  on  logic, 
but  on  whose  bull  might  t>e  gored. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  IN  JEOPARDY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  allows  local 
1^  communities  the  right  to  veto  public 
housing  projects  may  eliminate  many 
projects  for  low-income  families.  In  a 
5-to-3  decision,  with  Justice  William 
Douglas  ruling  himself  out  of  the  case, 
the  Court  upheld  a  1950  amendment  to 
the  California  constitution  that  requires 
endorsement  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
before  housing  projects  need  be  con- 
structed. 

The  housing  authority  commissioners 
of  Contra  Costa  County  have  issued  a 
brief  report  on  the  impact  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  overrules 
the  local  Federal  courts. 

The  report  follows: 

Anyone  that  has  been  Involved  In  a  refer- 
endum at  the  local  level  on  this  Issue  will 
certainly  take  issue  with  Justice  Black's 
statement  that  "provisions  for  referendums 
demonstrate  devotion  to  democracy."  It  has 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  that  all 
organized  oppoeition  needs  to  do  Is  resort 
to  bias  and  discrimination  to  effectlvedj 
throttle  the  attempts  of  the  poor  and  minor- 
ities to  better  their  housing  conditions 
through  the  election  process. 

The  box  score  In  California  in  the  last  10 
years  has  been  about  half  of  the  referen- 
dums won  and  half  lost,  Just  depending  en- 
tirely upon  whether  there  was  organized 
opposition.  However,  the  past  Is  no  prologue 
to  the  future  since  certain  elected  high  State 
and  National  officials  have  In  the  past  six 
months  deliberately  created  In  the  public 
mind  a  feeling  that  the  primary  reason  for 
the  highest  taxes  In  history  Is  the  demands  of 
the  "undeserving  poor"  who  are  somehow 
lumped  into  the  welfare  mess. 

In  today's  political  climate  there  wouldn't 
be  the  slightest  chance  of  winning  an  elec- 
tion for  non-elderly  housing  In  this  coixnty. 
There  might  be  a  slight  chance  of  winning 
one  exclusively  for  the  elderly  but  this  does 
us  no  good.  By  administrative  flat  HTOD  has 
given  elderly  housing  a  bottom  priority  and 
mandated  the  most  minlmxun  of  construction 
standards  which  require  60  7o  of  the  elderlj 
units  to  be  one  room  studios.  The  City  of 
Richmond  Housing  Authority  won  an  elec- 
tion for  200  elderly  over  two  years  ago  and  are 
still  waiting  for  a  contract  from  HUD.  They 
apparently  are  lost  somewhere  among  the  un- 
approved applications  for  436,000  units  that 
Secretary  Romney  refers  to  as  his  "balanced 
program"  In  Justifying  his  failure  to  release 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

The  effect  of  this  ruling  upon  this  au- 
thority simply  means  that  we  may  as  well 
forget  trying  to  do  anything  for  the  roughly 
4,000  eligible  low-Income  families  an  our 
waiting  list  except  through  the  device  of 
Section  23  leased  housing.  The  direct  effect 
of  this  ruling  Is  to: 
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1.  Completely  preclude  any  possibility  of 
new  Authority  construction. 

2.  Makes  a  farce  out  of  requiring  a  hous- 
ing element  in  every  master  plan  Insofar  as 
requiring  communities  to  provide  housing  for 
a  cross  section  of  Income  levels. 

3.  Makes  It  virtually  lmp>oe8lble  for  us  to 
exercise  our  option  to  ever  acquire  any  of  the 
Section  23  leased  elderly  projects.  This  was 
probably  dubious  at  best  because  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  properties  oS  the  tax 
rolls,  but  the  election  requirement  is  a  real 
clincher. 

The  national  administration  must  be  very 
elated  over  the  cooperation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  their  continuing  efforts  to  frustrate 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  local  concern  over 
the  unmet  needs  of  its  poor,  elderly,  and 
handicapped. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  POWERS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIEGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  18,  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star  published  a  column 
on  Presidential  powers  by  James  Reston 
and  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Reston  opposes  restriction  of  the 
President's  war  powers  by  congressional 
action.  The  editorial  takes  exception  to 
Mr.  Reston's  arguments. 

In  the  course  of  making  its  point,  the 
editorial  refers  to  the  Senate's  approval 
of  my  resolution  calling  for  the  issue  of 
reversion  of  Okinawa  to  be  sent  for  rati- 
fication to  the  Senate.  The  editorial  sees 
this  vote  as  an  important  one  in  the 
assertion  by  the  Senate  of  its  constitu- 
tional role. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "The  struggle  for  pow- 
ers," and  Mr.  Reston's  column,  "Balanc- 
ing Power,  Reality,"  be  included  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.  The  editor  of  the 
Ledger-Star  is  William  H.  Pitzpatrlck. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Stbuggle    for    Powers 

James  Reston  asks  an  important  question 
elsewhere  on  this  page  today  concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  Legislative  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive branches  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Reston  wants  to  know  how  the  dl- 
lenama  can  be  resolved  and  suggests  that 
the  attempts  by  Senators  Mansfield,  Javlts, 
Pulbright.  Stennls  and  others  to  contain  the 
Presidential  power  won't  do  much  good;  Mr. 
Reston  prefers  the  philosophy  of  Walter 
Lippmann  that  only  by  the  display  of  "self- 
restraint,  objectivity  of  mind,  and  magna- 
nimity" can  an  orderly  sense  of  teamwork 
supplant  the  natural  rivalries  built — and 
built  with  a  purpose,  remember,  please — 
into  our  system.  The  purpose  being  that 
one  outlined  by  Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  said 
place  no  confidence  in  man  in  matters  of 
power. 

But  Mr.  Lippmann  was  writing  thus  In  1941, 
before  the  Second  World  War  broke  upon 
us,  let  alone  the  Korean  and  Indochina  ad- 
ventures. In  those  days  Mr.  Lippmann  was 
an  out-and-out  interventionist.  He's  more 
restrained  now,  but  bis  logic  Is  sound,  and 


we'd  like  to  observe  that  that  is  the  way 
thlnys  were  meant  to  be  by  the  Founders. 
Only  when  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative 
branches  saw  matters  exactly  the  same  was 
the  country  likely  to  steer  wrongly,  and  most 
likely  to  get  Itself  Into  trouble. 

Even  this  diffusion  of  power  by  no  means 
guarantees  security;  all  one  has  to  do  is 
to  recall  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  to  see 
the  folly  of  that  thinking.  Nonetheless,  the 
way  to  a  little  clearer  view  of  the  problem 
Mr.  Reston  poses — How  do  you  separate  the 
nuclear  danger  from  a  continuous  war  in- 
volvement such  as  Vietnam? — can  be  seen 
In  the  resolutions  that  strengthen  the  pow- 
er the  President  already  has  to  respond  to 
immediate  attack  or  threats,  while  making 
him  come  back  within  a  specified  time  to 
Congress  for  authority  to  continue  any 
armed  conflict  that  may  have  arisen.  This 
makes  sense,  and  we  hope  something  like 
It    passes. 

It  makes  sense,  just  as  Senate  adoption 
of  Senator  Byrd's  Resolution  by  vote  of  63 
to  14  some  18  months  ago  told  the  White 
House  that  the  Senate  believed  any  rever- 
sion of  Okinawa  to  Japan  must  take  place 
by  treaty,  since  Okinawa  came  under  omi 
Jurisdiction  by  treaty.  There  was  talk  at  the 
time,  and  as  late  as  Isist  month,  that  the 
President  ought  to  bypass  the  Senate  and 
come  to  agreement  with  the  Sato  govern- 
ment by  executive  agreement.  Perhaps  It  was 
not  Mr.  Nixon's  Intention  to  bypass,  as 
President  Johnson  did  when  he  handed  the 
Bonin  Islands  and  the  Northern  Ryukyus 
back  by  the  executive  agreement  route;  but 
the  Senate  action  raised  a  warning  flag  which 
Mr.  Nixon  seems  determined  to  keep  In  view. 

He  seems  so  determined.  In  spite  of  the 
advice  of  The  New  York  Times  that  he  ought 
to  go  ahead  and  ignore  the  Senate  and  Just 
write  a  little  note  handing  back  Okinawa. 
The  Times,  on  April  19,  deplored  the  decision 
by  Mr.  Nixon  to  use  the  treaty  route,  advice 
that  would  do  more  to  exacerbate  the  present 
difficulties  between  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  Hill  than  anything  we  can  at  the 
moment  think  of,  short  of  opening  another 
Indochlnese  front.  So  If  Mr.  Reston  really 
wishes  something  might  be  done  to  help 
matters  along  in  the  governance  of  this 
country,  we'd  like  to  suggest  that  the  advice 
given  by  Dr.  Lippmann  to  pursue  "common 
council  and  continuing  accountability"  has 
not  yet  reached  the  Times  editorial  pages. 

As  for  us,  we  support  the  general  Idea  of 
limited  powers  for  the  Presidency;  we  be- 
lieve in  binding  down  the  man  with  the 
chains  of  the  Constitution.  Pew  ambitious 
men  are  to  be  trusted  with  power,  and  If  It 
comes  to  the  clutch  we'd  put  ours  In  the 
diverse  ambitions  of  the  100  Senators  plus 
the  President  far  sooner  than  we  would  any 
President  acting  alone. 

Balancing  Poweb,  REALrrr 
(By  James  Reston) 

The  ancient  dilemmas  of  American  pol- 
itics are  back  In  the  headlines  again :  How  to 
give  the  President  the  powers  necessary  to 
defend  the  nation  in  a  time  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  International  ballistic  missiles,  and 
still  maintain  control  of  the  Congress?  How 
to  keep  him  strong  enough  to  govern  the 
nation  without  allowing  him  to  Impose  his 
will  on  the  people  and  their  representatives 
In  the  Congress? 

There  Is  another  question  which  is  cen- 
tral to  the  present  debate:  How  to  keep  the 
President  from  using  the  authority  he  clear- 
ly must  have  in  a  major  nuclear  crisis — 
when  the  nation  could  be  devastated  before 
the  Congress  could  even  be  assembled — in 
more  limited  emergencies  like  the  Vietnam 
war. 

This  is  the  new  element  in  the  old  strug- 
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gle  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  invention  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  intercontinental  ballistic  missUes  has 
clearly  destroyed  the  old  concept  of  an  "equal 
balance"  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  another  Invention — national  tele- 
vision—has  added  to  the  President's  advan- 
tage In  the  ancient  struggle. 

But  the  struggle  goes  on  because  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Nixon  have  been 
assuming  that  the  new  presidential  powers 
of  the  nuclear  missile  age,  which  are  almost 
unlimited,  may  be  applied  to  limited  wars 
and  limited  emergencies. 

This  is  the  assumption  that  Is  now  being 
challenged  by  Sens.  Mike  Mansfield,  William 
Pulbright,  Jacob  Javlts,  and  others.  They 
are  trying  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
presidential  power  In  major  emergencies  and 
presidential  power  in  lesser  emergencies. 
They  recognize  that  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislature 
has  moved  to  the  White  House,  and  must  do 
so  In  a  nuclear  crisis,  but  they  dont  want  to 
lose  all  legislative  control  to  the  President  In 
the  usual  non-nuclear  crises  of  foreign  and 
defense  policy. 

Unfortunately,  Mansfield  and  Pulbright 
have  not  done  much  better  than  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon  In  clarifying  this  distinc- 
tion between  presidential  power  in  primary 
emergencies  and  presidential  power  in  sec- 
ondary emergencies. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  for 
example,  Nixon  has  asserted  his  right,  as  he 
sees  it,  to  invade  Cambodia  and  Laos  even 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Congress 
and  Mansfield  and  Pulbright.  among  others 
fearing  that  the  Congress  may  be  losing 
all  effective  control  over  presidential  power, 
are  now  trying  to  compel  him  to  get  aU 
American  troops  out  of  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  thU  year,  and  cut  the  American  forces 
in  Eiirope  in  half  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
So  there  is  a  new  and  more  subtle  aspect 
now  to  the  old  struggle  of  executive  versus 
legislative  power.  It  is  not  merely  who  rules — 
the  President  or  the  Congress — but  when  and 
under  what  circumstances. 

The  controversy  in  the  Capital  goes  on 
and  wUl  continue  to  do  so.  for  the  found- 
ing fathers,  when  they  were  allocating  power 
at  PhUadelphla,  were  consciously  and  pur- 
posely amblg^uous. 

They  knew  conditions  would  change.  They 
wanted  the  executive  and  the  Congress  to 
struggle  for  power  and  to  clarify  the  problem 
In  the  struggle. 

Passing  bUls  to  give  the  Congress  more 
power  to  restrain  the  President  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  effective  than  the  power  the  Con- 
gress already  has  over  money,  and  refuses  to 
use. 

So  though  candid  and  trustful  consultation 
between  the  White  House  and  Congress  is, 
and  always  has  been,  hard  to  come  by,  there 
is  really  no  more  effective  compromise,  par- 
ticularly after  the  Inventions  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  the  long-range  missUe. 

Since  then,  the  President  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  decisive  power.  As  Walter  Lipp- 
mann said  back  In  1941,  even  before  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  "this  difficulty  can  be 
resolved,  but  only  by  the  display  of  self- 
restraint,  objectivity  of  mind,  and  magna- 
nimity which  are  rare  Indeed  in  public  Ufe. 
The  dlfficiUty  wUl  be  restored  by  those  who. 
U  they  like  the  President,  are  for  him  re- 
gardless; who  if  they  do  not  like  him.  Incite 
Congress  to  resist  him.  ..  It  is  no  good 
depriving  him  of  necessary  power.  It  is  no 
good  arguing  that  mechanical  proviso*  and 
limitations  are  a  real  substitute  for  consul- 
tation, common  council,  and  continuing  ac- 
countabUlty." 

That  Is  a  fairly  good  description  of  where 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are  In  May 
of  1971. 
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SOME  CONCLUSIONS  ON  VUTTNAM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  editorial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  contained  an  article  by  the 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Charles  Yost. 

He  places  Vietnam  in  the  kind  of  per- 
spective badly  needed  today.  His  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  demonstrates  his  tre- 
mendous grasp  and  imderstanding  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  its  meaning. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  would  do  well  to 
take  seriously  Mr.  Yost's  point  of  view. 
It  seems  to  me  we  would  do  even  bet- 
ter by  taking  his  advice. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  23.  19711 

Losing  and  Winnxnc  the  War — Some 

Conclusions  on  Vietnam 

(By  Charles  W.  Yoet) 

(Note. — Mr.  Tost  was  charge  d'affaires  at 

Bangkok  In   1945-6,  ambassador  to  Laos  in 

1954-6  and  served  two  years  In  the  Nixon 

Administration  as  ambassador  to  the  UN. 

Since  February,  he  has  been  associated  with 

the     Columbia     School     of     International 

Affairs) 

One  of  the  most  compeUing  factors  causing 
successive  U.S.  administrations  to  escalate 
our  participation  In  the  Vietnam  war  and  to 
move  very  slowly  in  our  withdrawals  from  It 
has  been  the  fear  of  domestic  backlash  II  the 
area  were  "lost."  It  has  been  argued,  partly 
by  analogy  from  the  domestic  consequences 
of  the  "loss"  of  China  In  the  late  1940b,  that 
any  U.S.  administration  which  failed  at  least 
to  hold  South  Vietnam  would  be  condemned 
both  Immediately  at  the  polls  and  subse- 
quently In  history  as  the  first  to  "lose  a  war." 
The  most  painful  and  traumatic  aspect  of 
our  maaslve  involvement  since  1965  has  of 
course  been  the  loss  of  more  than  40.000 
American  lives.  It  Is  now  argued  that,  if 
the  Communists  shovQd  clearly  and  rapidly 
win  the  war  after  our  withdrawal,  the 
thought  that  these  men  had  died  In  vain 
would  produce  a  revulsion  not  only  against 
the  administration  In  power  but  also  against 
any  further  U.S.  military  involvement  over- 
seas. This  could.  It  Is  feared,  lead  to  a  new 
mood  of  Isolationism  In  the  country,  com- 
parable to  that  In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  which 
could  undermine  NATO  and  all  our  foreign 
commitments  and  could  open  the  way  for 
easy  Communist  expansion  dsewhere. 

Whatever  may  be  the  substance  of  these 
fears,  a  few  words  of  caution  about  the  rtie- 
tortc  at  both  Right  and  Left  on  the  issue 
might  first  be  relevant. 

As  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Right,  It  wo\ild 
appear  that  extravagant  talk  about  the  an- 
ticipated backlash  tends  not  to  dispel  but 
to  foster  and  feed  It.  To  suggest,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  U.S.  might  be  "a  pitiful  hap- 
less giant,"  If  It  does  not  at  this  stage 
respond  to  force  with  stUl  more  force  In  Viet- 
nam, builds  up  m  the  country  the  very  pey- 
oboBls  that  Is  feared.  AfteraU,  every  great 
power,  Britain,  Russia,  Prance,  not  to  men- 
tion Germany  and  Japan,  has  from  time  to 
time  sulTered  defeat  when  It  overestimated 
Its  capablUtles,  but  has  visually  been  praised 
for  prudence  rather  than  cx>ndetnned  for 
retreat  when  It  accepted  and  adjusted  It- 
self to  reallttee. 

As  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Left,  It  Is  equally 
counterproductive  to  Indulge  In  extravagant 
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self-flagellation  and  to  talk  as  though  we 
were  a  nation  of  war  criminals.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
began  this  "dirty"  war  In  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  without  any  provocation  from  our 
side,  extended  It  later  to  Cambodia  and  car- 
ried it  on  from  the  beginning  with  the  ut- 
most ruthlessness  and  atrociousness.  We 
have  erred  in  misjudging  our  capabUlty  and 
that  of  our  alUes  to  carry  on  such  a  war  suc- 
cessfully and  to  do  so  vrtthout  being  drawn 
Involuntarily  into  other  kinds  of  atroclous- 
ness.  Our  Intentions  were,  however,  of  the 
most  honorable — to  support  the  principle 
of  self-determination  and  to  help  small 
coimtrtes  resist  aggression  as  we  had  rightly 
and  successfully  done  In  Korea.  To  draw  an- 
other parallel.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  with  what 
violence  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  reacted 
If  the  West  Germans  had  tried  to  take  over 
East  Germany  in  the  same  manner  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  tried  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam. 

The  wise  course  at  present  is  not  to  berate 
ourselves  either  for  having  "lost"  a  v?ar, 
which  was  our  war  only  to  the  extent  we 
made  it  so,  nor  fca:  having  fought  it  on  a 
scale  disproportionate  to  our  interests  and 
those  of  the  people  ooncerned.  Rather,  as 
therapy  for  oiu'  national  traumas,  both  Right 
and  Left  can  and  should  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  our  intervention,  misguided  as 
it  may  have  been  in  scope  and  scale,  has  not 
been  entirely  in  vain.  The  passage  of  six 
years  has  measurably  eased  some  of  the 
pressures  with  which  our  Intervention  was 
originally  designed  to  cope. 

Plrst,  the  danger  of  widespread  resort  to 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  as  a  technique 
foe  expanding  Communist  domination,  which 
we  feared  in  1965,  has  at  least  abated.  The 
Communist  great  powers  have  seen  that  such 
wars,  whatever  their  final  outcome,  involve 
great  hazards  and  great  burdens.  We  hear 
much  less  talk  about  them  than  we  did  In 
1965  and,  while  they  have  certainly  not  been 
wholly  abandoned,  they  are  likely  to  be 
exploited  in  the  future  with  considerably 
more  caution  and  restraint. 

Second,  Communist  China,  which  appeared 
In  1965  to  be  m  a  beUlgerent  even  If  not  in 
an  expansionist  mood,  now  seems  interested 
In  Improving,  at  least  to  some  degree,  its 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is 
ivobable  that,  whatever  the  reasons  may  be. 
It  would  at  present  prefer  tranquility  rather 
than  turbulence  among  Its  near  neighbors. 

Third,  while  we  have  repeatedly  underesti- 
mated both  the  ambitions  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  North  Vietnamese,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  have  suffered  very 
heavily  over  the  past  six  years.  It  does  not 
seem  too  sanguine  to  suggest  that,  after  a 
settlement  In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  whatever  that  may  prove 
to  be,  they  will  hereafter  concentrate  pri- 
marily on  their  own  reconstruction  and  cease 
for  a  time  at  least  to  be  major  troublemaker 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Fourth,  time  has  been  provided  by  the  war 
In  Vietnam  for  other  nations  In  the  area — 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia — 
to  strengthen  their  own  Internal  secu- 
rity and  to  move  toward  modernization  In 
some  respects.  They  are  better  prepared  to 
resist  subvMslon  and  Instirgency  than  they 
might  have  been  had  Vietnam  collapsed  In 
1966. 

Fifth,  as  to  the  VS.  domestic  scene,  whUe 
the  duration  of  our  Involvement  and  the 
scale  of  our  loaees  have  Increased  our  trauma, 
they  have  also  moved  us  much  closer  to  a 
national  consensus  that  the  time  has  come 
to  pull  out.  In  1968  there  was  quite  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  Americans  who  would  have 
opposed  and  been  deeply  embittered  by  with- 
drawal without  "victory."  Now  disgust  and 
disillusionment  with  the  whole  enterprise  Is 
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so  widespread  that  withdrawal  would  very 
probably  be  greeted  by  an  enormous  sigh  of 
relief,  not  of  course  a  unanimous  sigh  of 
relief,  not  of  course  a  unanimous  but  a  pre- 
dominant one.  While  withdrawal  In  1968 
might  not  have  "brought  us  together,"  It 
very  probably  would  do  so  now. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  has  through  this  experi- 
ence, tragic  and  divisive  as  It  was,  learned 
a  very  valuable  lesson.  It  has  learned  the 
limitations  of  Its  power.  It  has  learned  that, 
despite  its  great  military  and  economic 
strength.  It  cannot  control  events  In  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  And  It  has  fortunately 
lecu-ned  his  lesson  in  a  place  and  time  when 
failure,  while  of  course  painful,  was  by  no 
means  fatal,  indeed  has  not,  I  would  argtie, 
seriously  damaged  our  essential  interests  or 
those  of  any  of  our  allies  except  those  In  the 
Immediate  theater  of  war.  It  seems  now  a 
costly  lesson,  but  it  may  come  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  history  to  seem  a  remarkably  cheap 
one. 

Whether  it  will  prove  to  be  true  depends 
of  course  on  how  we  react.  If  we  should  be 
carried  away  by  poisonous  mutual  recrimina- 
tions, or  if  we  should  slmpllstically  conclude 
that,  because  we  wasted  40,000  Uvea  and  32 
billion  dollars  in  Vietnam,  no  other  overseas 
Involvement  or  investment  is  in  our  national 
Interest,  then  indeed  we  would  have  lost  far 
more  than  the  area  and  the  war.  But  this 
would  be  quite  Irrational  folly — like  con- 
cluding that,  because  there  are  56,000  deaths 
on  our  highways  each  year,  we  should  scrap 
the  automobile. 

Let  us  rather,  soberly  and  maturely,  treat 
the  Indo-Chlna  war  as  part  of  the  painful 
experience  of  growing  up  as  a  great  power. 
Let  us  concentrate  on  meeting  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  future  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  we  have  neglected  while  we  fought  the 
war.  Let  us  help  bind  up  the  wounds  we  and 
our  adversaries  have  inflicted  on  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
way  the  j>eoples  of  those  nations  may  want 
our  help.  Let  us,  once  again  soberly  and 
maturely,  reassess  our  commitments,  our  in- 
terests and  our  forces  abroad,  to  determine 
In  the  light  of  experience  which  may  be  less, 
or  indeed  which  might  be  more,  compelling 
and  necessary  than  they  were  a  decade  or 
two  ago. 

If  we  behave  in  this  way  we  shall  In  fact, 
despite  our  grievous  losses  and  mistakes, 
have  "won"  the  war,  and  our  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain. 


CIA  OPERATIONS  IN  LAOS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Laos.  Not  only  is  that  accurate,  but  Con- 
gressman McCloskey  and  I  were  told  in  the 
presence  of  Ambassador  Godley  by  Suvanna 
Phouma,  while  In  Vietnam,  that  those  troops 
aren't  Thais — they  are  really  Laotians  living 
In  Thailand.  Ajid  he  told  us  this  with  a 
straight  face! 

Pxirthermore,  General  Veng  Pao's  Army  of 
MEO's  Is  financed  by  the  CIA  and  answerable 
only  to  them.  "We  fire  and  hire  their  gen- 
erals and  pa.y  their  survivors  a  widows  mite", 
so  we  were  told  by  Ambassador  Godley. 

No  one  can  convince  me  this  policy  need 
be  concealed  from  the  American  public.  If  It 
Is  a  worthy  policy  its  disclosure  and  Congres- 
sional examination  would  be  consistent.  If 
It  is  not  worthy,  we  should  desist  from  it. 

I  hope  you  will  insist  on  further  revela- 
tions In  this  murky  and  disturbing  area  of 
American  Involvement.  I  am  unable  to  do  so 
given  my  lowly  status.  You  can  and  should 
do  so  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  assist. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome   R.   Wau>^:, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Senator  Clifford  Case  in  a  Senate 
speech  acctised  the  CIA  of  violating  a 
congressional  ban  by  secretly  financing 
mercenary  soldiers  in  Laos.  He  is  right.  I 
have  written  him  of  further  areas  of  CIA 
involvement  in  foreign  policy  In  Laos 
that  demand  clarification.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  that  letter  for  the  benefit  of  the 
appropriate  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whoever  they  are — and. 
if  they  exist — that  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  oversight  of  the  CIA. 

HOtrSE   of  REPKESENTAXrVES, 

Washington,  DC.  May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  Clutord  p.  Case, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  noted  your  charges 
concerning  the  CIA  financing  Thai  troops  In 


MR.  JAMES  R.  KING  ADDRESSES 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 
PLANNING  OFFICIALS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urban 
crisis  now  affects  towns  and  cities  in  ev- 
ery region  of  our  country.  Its  symptoms 
are  blight,  decay,  and  flight  from  the  in- 
ner city.  Reversing  this  process  of  dete- 
rioration will  require  bold,  imaginative 
programs  by  Government  and  private 
orgEinizations.  It  will  also  require  a  com- 
prehensive national  urban  policy. 

Mr.  James  R.  King,  director  of  the  City 
Demonstration  Agency  of  New  Orleans, 
and  an  authority  on  urban  problems,  re- 
cently addressed  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials.  His  address  is  timely 
and  informative,  and  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  and  calling  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Address   by   James   R.   King,   Director.   City 
Demonstration     Agency,     New    Orleans, 
La. 
model      cities      and      national      urban 

POLICY 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  today  to 
discuss  Model  Cities  and  National  Urban 
Policy  for  I  believe  that  the  Model  Cities 
Program  has  already  infiuenced  national 
urban  policy  and  will  continue  to  influence 
our  nation's  urban  policies  for  many  years 
to  come. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  Model  Cities 
has  had  a  notable  Impact  on  local  urban 
policies — esjjecially  in  the  area  of  Mayor  and 
City  Council  involvement  in  coordination, 
and  citizen  participation  in  the  local  deci- 
sion making  process. 

This  total  system  approach  should  not  be 
confused  with  "Comprehensive  Planning", 
for  this  term  has  come  to  describe  broad 
based  planning  in  a  sub-system  such  as 
transportation  or  health. 

Nor  should  it  l>e  confused  with  an  "Inter- 
disciplinary" approach  In  which  representa- 
tives of  several  subsystem,  health  planners, 
manpower  planners,  etc..  Join  together  to 
look  at  one  subsystem — say  transportation. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  required  the 
development  of  a  total  systein  approach 
which  would  Interface  such  subsystems  as 
health,  transportation,  manpower,  etc.  This 


kind  of  planning  at  the  local  level  had  not 
previously  been  required  by  any  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps  equally  Important  the  Interfacing 
of  subsystems  was  required  not  only  at  the 
delivery  point — the  city — but  at  the  Federal 
and  State  level  as  well.  This  was  an  un- 
familiar exercise  for  most  Federal  Depart- 
ments at  both  the  Washington  and  Regional 
Oifice  level  and  was  practically  Incompre- 
hensible at  the  State  level. 

I  don't  believe  I  need  to  point  out  to  this 
audience  the  objectives  of  a  total-system  ap- 
proach. Obviously  such  a  system  is  neces- 
sary If  all  possible  interactions  are  to  be 
assessed.  For  example,  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  health  plan  (a  subsystem) 
and  a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  (an- 
other sub-system)  would  have  to  be  ex- 
amined for  possible  points  of  Interaction 
(projected  Jobs  In  the  health  field,  for  ex- 
ample) If  a  total  system  maximizing  pro- 
gram investments  is  to  be  established. 

I  also  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the 
limitation  of  model  cities  projects  to  "tar- 
get neighborhoods"  prevents  the  plans  from 
being  either  "comprehensive"  or  "total  sys- 
tem" plans.  However,  most  model  cities  direc- 
tors have  recognized  that  they  are  In  the 
formative  stage  in  the  development  of  total 
system  "model"  regarding  urban  programs, 
and  have  been  satisfied  in  "defining"  the 
target  neighborhood  as  the  parameter  of 
the  total  system  for  purposes  of  dealing  with 
the  maximization  of  program  Investments. 

No  matter  how  close,  or  how  far,  we  are 
from  a  rigorous  "model"  regarding  total  sys- 
tem planning  for  urban  neighborhoods  we 
must  still  contend  with  the  fact  that  system 
planning  can  only  identify  appropriate  pro- 
gram investments  within  the  framework  of 
established  goals  and  priorities.  Systems 
planning  is  not  decision  making. 

No  amount  of  planning  can  set  the  goals 
or  establish  the  priorities.  Neither  can  plan- 
ning make  the  deci.slon  to  make  the  appropri- 
ate program  Investment  at  the  appropriate 
time.  These  decisions  are  made  by  those  who 
must  finance  the  projects  and.  In  recent 
times,  these  decisions  have  been  strongly  In- 
fluenced by  citizen  participation,  both  direct 
and  indirect. 

The  Model  Cities  program  recognized  the 
distinction  between  planning  and  decision 
making  when  it  lodged  program  control  In 
the  hands  of  local  general  purpose  govern- 
ment. 

This  policy  not  only  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  "taking  Into  account"  the  role  of 
the  polltlcan  in  the  decision  making  process, 
it  also  gave  credibility  to  total  systems  plan- 
ning by  requiring  that  Model  Cities  Direc- 
tors be  answerable  to  the  Chief  Executive  In 
their  City — most  often  the  Mayor.  This  inte- 
gration of  planning  and  decision  making  is 
Imperative  to  the  implementation  of  a  total 
system  approach  because  budgetary  decisions 
made  by  city  government  do,  in  fact,  dictate 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  plan. 

In  addition,  the  Model  Cities  legislation 
In  demanding  that  the  City  Council  and  the 
Mayor  "approve"  the  plan  actually  required 
City  Officials  to  play  their  rightful  and  proper 
role  in  setting  priorities  and  establishing 
goals.  Most  city  officials  gained  their  initial 
experience  with  goal  and  priority  setting  in 
connection  with  Model  Cities,  for  most 
cities  have  no  goals  and  therefore  have  no 
priorities  other  than  those  approved  for  the 
Model  Cities  target  areas.  How  many  cities 
can  you  name  that  have  passed  resolutions 
establishing  goals  and  budgeted  against  those 
"legal"  goals  on  a  priority  basis? 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  also  continued  to  Influence  the 
local  decision  making  process  by  reqiUting 
that  Model  Cities  establish  a  structure  for 
participation  by  neighborhood  residents  in 
that  process. 

ITils  requirement  forced  Model  Cities  to 
continue  and  expand  the  dialogue  between 
client  and  deliverers  of  services  that  had  be- 
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gun  with  local  CAP  programs.  However,  under 
Model  Cities  the  city  through  its  model  cltj 
agency  became  the  "convener"  and  often 
"arbitrar"  In  disputes  between  deliverers  of 
services  and  clients  receiving  services.  This 
role,  it  might  be  suggested,  is  not  an  im- 
proper role  for  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
to  play  since  the  clients  of  such  agencies  are 
also  the  "constituents"  of  those  elected  of- 
ficials. 

Citizen  Participation  in  Model  Cities  Is 
therefore  characterized  less  by  "advocacy" 
and  more  by  "Joint  planning"  between 
neighborhood  residents  and  deliverers  cf 
!5ervices,  with  city  government  insuring  the 
continuity  and  legitimacy  of  the  process. 

Most  Model  Cities  are  now  in  seme  phase 
of  execution.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to 
inquire  as  to  their  success  to  date. 

The  development  of  a  total  system  ap- 
proach is,  unfortunately,  still  a  dream  in  the 
mind  of  most  Model  Cities  Director's.  The 
scope  of  the  task  has  proven  to  be  too  great 
and  the  procedural  problems  of  setting  up 
the  planning  process  to  extensive. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  progress  toward 
total  system  planning  has  not  been  made. 
Rather  it  is  to  say  that  everyone  underesti- 
mated where  we  were  and  how  far  we  had  to 

go- 
In  most  cities  a  simple  listing  of  all  pro- 
gram Investments — essential  base  line  data — 
is  unavailable.  In  the  absence  of  such  data 
total  system  planning  is  virtually  Impossible. 
In  addition,  more  sophisticated  techniques 
for  quantification  of  Interrelated  program 
Impact  on  target  populations  will  need  to  be 
developed  if  we  hope  to  select  program  ap- 
proaches based  on  the  anticipated  result 
of  a  "cluster"  of  programs  operating  simula- 
taneously,  as  opposed  to  the  present  system 
of  selecting  program  approaches  based  on 
their  singular  effect  on  the  target  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  147  cities  presently  engaged  in  the 
Model  Cities  Program  these  and  many  other 
systems  planning  problems  are  being  ap- 
proached through  experimentation.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  experi- 
ments, if  allowed  to  run  their  course,  will  re- 
solve many  if  not  most  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems in  total  systems  planning  for  urban 
neighborhoods. 

The  reason  for  such  optimism  lies  in  the 
fact  that  most  Model  Cities  have  been  suc- 
cesful  in  setting  up  a  process  that  would 
permit  attention  to  be  focused  on  total  sys- 
tem planning. 

Most  Model  Cities  Programs  have  already 
made  an  Impact  on  the  local  decision  making 
process.  And  It  is  here  that  the  foundation 
for  total  sjTstem  planning  has  been  laid. 

By  taking  the  time  to  set  up  the  process 
of  goal  setting  through  democratic  involve- 
ment of  neighborhood  residents  and  elected 
officials.  Model  Cities  programs  across  the 
country  have  made  the  first  step  toward 
elimination  of  independent  sub-system  plan- 
ning. As  the  Federal  Government  extends 
this  decision  making  process  to  all  Federally 
funded  programs,  clty-wlde.  Mayors  and  City 
Councils  will  draw  on  the  Model  Cities  ex- 
perience to  set  clty-wlde  goals  and  priorities. 
With  this  done,  it  can  be  expected  that  the 
political  demand  for  total  systems  planning 
will  ultimately  produce  the  refinements  In 
technique  necessary  to  develop  a  creditable 
total  system  plan. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  cities  will 
move  Into  total  system  planning  In  response 
to  proposed  Federal  general  and  special  rev- 
enue sharing  programs.  There  can  also  be 
no  question  that  control  of  the  decision 
making  process  will  reside  with  elected  offi- 
cials— not  with  planners  or  program  oper- 
ators. 
Elected  officials  will  set  the  goals  and  prior- 
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Itles  under  general  revenue  sharing  as  well  as 
several  key  speclfil  revenue  sharing  packages 
and  those  experienced  in  total  system  plan- 
ning will  be  called  upon  to  develop  program 
approaches  designed  to  maximize  the  utili- 
zation of  available  resources  in  reaching 
stated  goals  in  the  least  amount  of  time.  The 
Model  Cities  "experiments"  will  serve  as 
"guidelines"  both  in  terms  of  process  and  In 
terms  of  plan. 

It  would  therefore  be  counterproductive 
to  "fold"  the  Model  Cities  program  into  the 
new  Community  Development  Program  as 
proposed  by  the  President.  If  we  expect  local 
government  to  gain  experience  in  total  sys- 
tem planning  we  must  complete  the  147  ex- 
periments we  have  started. 

It  has  all  to  often  been  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  address  a  long  standing  problem 
by  dealing  with  the  approach  rather  than 
dealing  with  the  problem.  The  Model  Cities 
approach  could  hold  the  key  to  urban  prob- 
lem solving. 

This  view  Is  supported  by  the  only  official 
administration  evaluation  on  the  Model 
Cities  program:  "The  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dents' Ttisk  Force  on  Model  Cities".  It  states: 
"Despite  over -regulation  and  under-support, 
the  model  cities  program  has  made  a  useful 
contribution.  It  has  succeeded  in  making 
some  city  halls  more  aware  of  the  special 
problems  of  poor  neighborhoods;  It  has 
brought  some  mayors  and  citizens  groups 
Into  mutually  advantagoeus  relations;  it  has 
given  some  encouragement  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  management  methods,  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities,  it  has  given  rise 
to  some  projects  that  are  both  new  and  prom- 
ising. Our  impression  is  that  on  the  whole 
the  model  cities  proposals,  although  they  do 
not  open  new  vistas,  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  general  rtin  of  proposa  s  being  sup- 
pwrted  by  other  federal  programs  and  by 
local  governments.  In  short,  the  model  cities 
program  Is  better  than  what  went  before. 
We  think  that  if  the  cities  are  given  great- 
er freedom  and  more  substantial  support  the 
program  will  be  a  great  deal  better  still." 

Also,  In  the  National  Municipal  Policy 
Statement.  1970,  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  clearly  emphasizes  that  "The  Presi- 
dent should  take  steps  to  assure  full  support 
for  the  Model  Cities  concept  throughout 
©aoh  relevant  federal  program  and  federally- 
funded  state  program  by  earmarking  suffi- 
cient funds  for  use  by  Model  Cities  and  by 
requiring  that  the  chief  executives  of  the 
Model  Cities  have  the  ofHJortunlty  to  review 
and  comment  l>efore  approval  on  all  federal 
and  federally-funded  state  programs  having 
substantial  Impfact  on  the  model  neighbor- 
hood." 

Finally,  in  the  most  recent  pwlicy  state- 
ment of  the  Community  Development  Com- 
mittee, United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
support  for  the  Model  Cities  F*rogram  Is  clear. 
This  policy  statement  Insists  that,  "Govern- 
ment Is  obligated  to  support  and  adequately 
fund  Model  Cities  for  the  full  term  of  the 
program  as  It  was  envisioned  by  Congress. 
Current  and  future  funding  for  the  program 
must  not  fall  victim  to  a  trade-off  with  the 
Administration's  revenue  sharing  proposal". 
What  wUl  result  In  this  year's  legislative 
process  remains  to  be  seen.  However,  Just  this 
once,  could  we  not  complete  the  experiment 
prior  to  Judging  the  final  outcome? 

I  urge  you  to  review  the  Model  Cities  Pro 
gram  in  terms  of  the  task  undertaken  and  the 
long-range  results  that  can  be  anticipated 
from  the  steps  that  have  thus  far  been  taken. 
So  viewed.  Model  Cities  Is  In  my  opinion, 
an  unqualified  success  for  future  urban  pol- 
icies in  this  country  are  going  to  be  develc^>ed 
In  the  cities  and  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  not  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 
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ALLOCATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pjast 
2  years,  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  has  suffered  setbacks.  Presently, 
we  are  experiencing  one  of  the  highest 
unemployment  rates  in  the  history  of 
our  statehood  and,  I  might  add,  probably 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
entire  Nation.  There  are  many  other 
areas  besides  Alaska  that  are  suffering 
from  these  severe  economic  conditions. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  economic 
conditions  in  Alaska  are  very  unique. 

Under  Federal  law,  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  authorized  to  appropriate  more  than 
$500  million  for  public  works  projects 
throughout  the  United  States.  However, 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  appropriate 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  date, 
even  though  Alaska  and  other  areas  of 
the  country  are  in  dire  need  of  these 
public  works  projects.  Alaska  and  its  vast 
size  and  tremendous  requirements  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Federal  money  for 
public  works  projects  would  be  distrib- 
uted in  a  more  equitable  manner. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  re- 
quested that  the  U.S.  Congress  authorize 
expenditure  of  the  total  amount  current- 
ly authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  pub- 
lic works  projects  as  well  as  give  its  early 
favorable  consideration  to  pending  legis- 
lation calling  for  accelerated  expendi- 
tures of  money  for  public  works  projects. 
Because  of  the  severe  economic  condi- 
tions in  Alaska,  the  legislature  has  re- 
quested that  the  Federal  Government 
designate  Alaska  as  a  separate  and  single 
region  for  the  disbursement  of  money 
appropriated  for  public  works  projects. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  and  from  personal  observa- 
tion, I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
legislature's  request.  I  am,  therefore,  In- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  legislature's  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record  : 

Allocation  of  Fta)EaAL  FtrNns  for  Public 
Works  Projects 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska : 

Whereas  under  federal  law  the  United 
States  Congress  is  currently  authorized  to 
appropriate  as  much  as  $500,000,000  for  pub- 
lic works  projects  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  ap- 
propriate the  total  amount  authorized  to 
date,  even  though  Alaska  and  other  areas  of 
the  country  are  in  dire  need  of  public  works 
projects  and  are  enduring  one  of  the  highest 
unemployment  eras  In  our  history;  and 

Whereas  there  Is,  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  authorlizatlon,  legislation  pend- 
ing before  Congress  which  calls  for  an  accel- 
erated public  works  program  In  the  amount 
of  $2  billion;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  In  particular  has  great 
need  for  public  works  projects  of  aU  types 
and  in  aU  areas  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  Is  in  a  region  composed  of 
California.  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washington,  Mon- 
tana, HawaU,  American  Samoa  and  Ouam; 
and 
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Whereas  Alaska's  vast  size  and  tremendous 
requirements  would  seem  to  dictate  that 
federal  money  for  public  works  projects  be 
distributed  In  a  more  equitable  manner,  with 
Alaska  being  designated  a  separate  region  for 
distribution  purposes; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  United  States  Congress  Is  urgently 
requested  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
the  total  amount  currently  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  public  works  projects  as 
well  as  give  Its  early  favorable  consideration 
of  pending  legislation  calling  for  accelerated 
expenditures  of  money  for  public  works  proj- 
ects; and  be  It 

Further  resolved  that  the  Legislature 
urgently  requests  the  federal  government  to 
establish  Alaska  as  a  separate  and  single 
region  for  the  disbursement  of  money  appro- 
priated for  public  works  projects. 


PUMP  PRIMINa  IS  NOT  THE 
SOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nj.iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for 
May  carried  a  most  interesting  and 
timely  summary  of  a  major  study 
recently  published  by  the  Urban  Institute 
entitled,  "The  Unemployment- Inflation 
Dilemma:  A  Manpower  Solution."  This 
study  supplies  solid  empirical  support  for 
the  view  that  we  cannot  spend  ourselves 
into  full  employment  in  the  classic  pump- 
priming  sense.  In  the  words  of  the  study : 

The  crux  of  the  problem  Is  that  when  we 
attempt  to  Increase  production  and  decrease 
iinemployment  by  expanding  aggregate  de- 
mand, frictions  In  the  labor  market  In- 
creasingly deflect  the  extra  demand  Into 
pressure  on  wages  and  prices  rather  than 
Into  real  output.  The  result  is  that  exces- 
sive Inflation  occurs  before  we  attain  full 
employment. 

I  believe  this  conclusion  casts  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  recent 
proposals  by  the  leadership  of  the  other 
party  to  unleash  a  new  surge  of  demand 
through  stepped-up  Government  spend- 
ing. It  also  underscores  the  need  for  a 
new  balEuice  and  realism  in  our  man- 
power training  programs.  Rather  than 
continue  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on 
either  training  or  providing  temporary 
jobs  for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  job 
ladder,  we  must  develop  a  more  balanced 
policy  that  focuses  on  hard-to-flll  jobs 
as  well  as  hard- to- train  people.  The 
result  of  oiu"  current  emphasis,  according 
to  this  study  is  fierce  competition  for 
low-level  jobs  while  critical  shortages 
further  up  the  skill  ladder  cause  long- 
term  vacancies  and  wEige  inflation. 

The  study  concludes  that  to  achieve 
full  employment  without  inflation  re- 
quires a  reduction  in  labor  market  fric- 
tions. Although  training  at  the  bottom 
is  needed,  manpower  programs  aimed  at 
tight  labor  markets  where  the  needed 
high-skilled  workers  are  scarce  is  a  more 
effective  means  of  reducing  the  unem- 
plojmient  rate. 

I  believe  that  this  article  has  particu- 
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lar  relevance  to  the  current  debate  of 
over  the  emergency  public  service  em- 
ployment bill  and  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 
A  Manpowek  Approach  to  the  Unemploy- 

MENT-lKIXATION    DnXMMA 

(By  Charles  C.  Holt,  C.  Duncan  MacRae, 
Stuart  O.  Schweitzer,  and  Ralph  E.  Smith) 

The  trade-off  or  comprcsnlse  between  un- 
employment and  Inflation  has  been  a  fact  of 
life  In  economic  policy  development  during 
most  of  the  post-war  period  even  though  a 
declared  policy  on  the  Issue  has  never  existed. 
The  conclusion  we  reached  In  a  study  at 
The  Urban  Institute  Is  that  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy — with  our  present  economic 
structure — cannot  achieve  both  fxill  employ- 
ment and  price  stability  on  a  lasting  basis. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  Is  that  when  we 
attempt  to  Increase  production  and  decrease 
unemployment  by  expanding  aggregate  de- 
mand, frictions  In  the  labor  market  increas- 
ingly deflect  the  extra  demand  Into  pressure 
on  wages  and  prices  rather  than  Into  real  out- 
put. The  result  is  that  excessive  inflation 
occurs  before  we  attain  full  employment.  Our 
analysis  of  the  labor  market  structure,  how- 
ever, Indlcatee  that  broadened  and  redirected 
manpower  programs  and  policies  hold  prom- 
ise for  reducing  both  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment by  reducing  frictions — provided 
the  programs  are  Implemented  on  a  sufflclent 
scale. 

Analysis  of  postware  employment  and  in- 
flation data  indicates  that  any  achievable 
"mix,"  using  standard  tools  of  money  supply 
or  public  expenditure  levels,  would  In  equl- 
Ubrtvun  yield  excessively  high  levels  of  un- 
employment or  Inflation.  In  fact,  the  trade- 
off appears  more  unfavorable  than  some  of 
the  earlier  work  In  this  field  had  suggested, 
and,  as  George  Perry  reported  in  his  Com- 
munication In  the  February  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  the  trade-off  may  have  worsened  In 
recent  years. 

For  example,  our  analysis  shows  that  un- 
employment of  a  steady  3.8-percent  level,  the 
target  figure  originally  cited  by  the  Nixon 
Administration,  would  be  accompanied  by 
an  annual  rate  of  price  Inflation  of  five  per- 
cent and  an  unemployment  level  of  25  per- 
cent among  black  teenagers.  Additional  1- 
percent  reductions  In  the  Jobless  level  would 
trigger  price  Increases  of  several  percentage 
points. 

When  aggregate  demand  changes,  the  re- 
sulting change  In  unemployment  occurs  more 
quickly  than  the  Inflation  rate  change  which 
typically  occurs  after  several  quarters.  As  a 
consequence,  there  have  been  occasions  when 
both  of  these  sensitive  Indicators  moved  In 
the  same  direction.  But  the  analysis  of  his- 
torical data  indicates  that  these  are  tem- 
pwrary  effects  which  pass  when  the  tradi- 
tional long-term  relationship  between  unem- 
ployment and  Inflation  reasserts  Itself.  The 
present  high-inflation,  high-unemployment 
situation,  although  surprising  to  some,  could 
have  been  predicted  with  the  use  of  our 
statistical  model. 

A    WAT    OT7T    OF   THE    DILEMMA 

Can  this  "either-or"  relationship  be  altered 
to  drive  both  unemployment  and  Inflation 
down  to  more  satisfactory  levels?  Can  the 
trade-off  relation  be  circumvented?  Much 
oan  be  accomplished  through  structural 
changes  In  the  economy  and  there  are  vari- 
ous approaches  to  making  the  changes.  In  our 
study  at  The  Urban  Institute,  we  c<mcen- 
trated  on  the  frictions  In  the  labor  market 
and  means  for  reducing  them.  We  found 
that  problems  previously  considered  the  pro- 
vince of  personnel  men — job  turnover, 
search,  and  vacancies — bear  directly  on  na- 
tional eoonotnlc  problems. 

In  the  area  of  wage  dynamics,  our  analysis 
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Indicates  that  severe  skill  shortages  can  be 
a  significant  factor  In  Inflation.  Where  heavy 
demand  for  a  particular  product  or  service 
produces  a  high  Job  vacancy  rate  and  a  low 
unemployment  rate  in  particular  regions  or 
occupations — in  other  words,  more  Jobs  than 
there  are  people  to  fill  them — wages  tend  to 
move  sharply  upward  in  an  Inflationary  pat- 
tern. Coversely,  in  areas  with  few  job  vacan- 
cies and  many  unemployed  workers,  employ- 
ers do  not  have  to  offer  large  wage  hikes  to 
recruit  and  retain  their  work  forces. 

These  observations  lead  us  to  believe  that 
training  and  placement  programs  that  re- 
spond to  skill  shortages  as  they  arise  would 
help  counter  wage  inflation  by  funnellng  In 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  labor.  Such 
programs,  in  turn,  would  exert  a  measurable 
"spill-over"  effect  against  excessive  pxay  de- 
mands in  other  Industries.  Moreover,  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  efforts  to  reduce 
institutional  barriers  erected  by  employers 
and  employees  to  protect  their  own  Interests. 

In  sum.  to  be  effective  instruments  of  na- 
tional policy,  manpower  programs  must 
focus  not  only  on  hard-to-traln  people  but 
also  on  the  hard-to-flll  Jobs.  The  lack  of 
emphasis  on  this  second  approach  is  the 
most  obvious  shortcoming  of  present  man- 
power efforts. 

I^^^EKACTIo^f  of  programs 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  Interaction  be- 
tween three  types  of  manpower  programs 
whose  purposes  are:  To  help  the  disadvan- 
taged; to  reduce  skill  shortages;  and  to 
match  Jobs  and  workers  better  and  faster. 
In  our  view,  all  these  approaches  are  neces- 
sary and  interrelated;  programs  oriented  to- 
ward reducing  Inflationary  skill  shortages 
may  be  essential  If  those  for  the  disadvan- 
taged  are  to  be  fully  effective. 

The  focus  of  the  manpower  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  increasing  on  meeting  the  Job 
needs  of  the  unskilled,  poorly  educated 
workers.  A  little  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
U.S.  work  force  received  training  or  work 
experience  in  fiscal  1969  under  these  pro- 
grams, but  it  has  been  estimated  that  only 
0.1  percent  of  the  labor  force  received  train- 
ing aimed  at  reducing  specific  skill  short- 
ages. The  overwhelming  share  of  the  funds 
was  used  to  help  hard-core,  disadvantaged 
workers. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  operates  longstanding  programs  in 
Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
which  are  aimed  at  basic  skill  needs  and 
worker  handicaps.  In  general,  these  programs 
are  not  designed  to  reduce  Inflationary  skill 
shortages.  The  system  of  public  school  edu- 
cation contributes  to  vocational  develop- 
ment of  young  people,  but  probably  not  very 
effectively  for  students  not  going  on  to 
college. 

Although  training  at  the  bottom  skill 
levels  Is  needed,  manpower  programs  aimed 
at  tight  labor  markets  where  the  needed 
high-skilled  workers  are  scarce  is  a  more 
effective  means  of  reducing  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  As  workers  leave  their  old,  low- 
skilled  Jobs  and  move  into  the  tight  markets. 
they  create  Job  opportunities  in  occupkations 
and  Industries  that  can  be  more  easily  filled. 

Both  equity  and  efficiency  require  that  at- 
tempts be  made  to  upgrade  workers  through- 
out industries,  since  some  low-level  em- 
ployees will  have  to  move  out  of  the  way  If 
the  disadvantaged  are  to  find  jobs  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  employment  ladder.  In- 
creased attention  should  be  devoted  In  par- 
ticular to  the  problems  of  blueoollar  workers. 

In  the  long  run,  training  programs  limited 
to  bottom-level  skills  can  produce  an  md- 
ployment  crisis.  Upward  mobility  of  workers 
trained  at  this  level  may  be  hampered  be- 
cause of  their  limited  skills,  while  a  glut  of 
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newly  trained  candidates  for  the  same  Jobs 
reduces  their  employment  chances.  The  re- 
sult could  be  fierce  competition  for  low-level 
Jobs  while  critical  labor  shortages  further  up 
the  skill  ladder  cause  long-term  vacancies 
and  wage  inflation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Present  manpower  programs  are  not  being 
operated  on  a  sufflclent  scale  to  produce  much 
Impact  on  inflation  and  unemployment.  Nor 
has  enough  attention  been  given  to  program 
design  and  research.  Neither  the  government 
nor  the  private  sector  has  made  the  neces- 
sary commitment  in  energy  or  funds. 

Simply  reducing  demand  for  production — 
the  economists'  standard  remedy  for  curbing 
Inflation — will  create  unemployment  and 
hamper  present  training  efforts  for  the  dis- 
advantaged unless  other  manpwwer  programs 
are  begun  to  stimulate  upgrading. 

If  manpower  programs  are  to  make  a 
major  contribution  to  national  policy,  they 
must  be  stepped  up,  aimed  at  both  skill 
shortages  and  the  disadvantaged,  and  made 
more  effective.  This  will  require  substantial 
Increases  In  expenditures  by  government  and 
private  Industry. 

The  cost  of  these  proposed  programs  may 
be  kept  In  perspective  by  comparing  it  with 
the  bill  for  Inflation -flghtmg  using  aggregate 
demand  policies.  Estimates  of  lost  production 
have  run  as  high  as  $50  billion  in  1  year. 
The  urgency  of  flndlng  alternatives  to  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  apptoacb  Is  clear. 
Stepped-up  government  action  In  the  man- 
power area  merits  seriovis  consideration  In 
view  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  Inflation  and 
unentployment  on  the  national  economy. 
Less  measurable  but  perhaps  equally  seriovis 
is  the  damage  done  to  the  national  equity  ob- 
jectives (Implicit  In  the  full  employment 
goiU)  when  particular  groups  of  Individuals 
willing  to  work  are  continually  subject  to 
especially  high  unemployment  rates. 

To  recapitulate,  our  research  shows  that 
frictions  In  the  labor  market  obetruct  the 
achievement   of   low   iinemployment  except 
when  the  pressure  of  aggregate  demand  Is 
high.  Yet  high  demand  pressvire  tends  also 
to  produce  inflation.  Hence,  to  achieve  full 
employment    without    Inflation    requires    a 
reduction  In  labor  market  frictions.  To  ac- 
complish  this   requires  examination   of  the 
layoffs  and  quits  that  account  for  the  high 
turnover  flow  through  the  labor  market  and 
the    barriers   to   rapid    Job    placements.    We 
find   that  reducing  turnover   and   speeding 
placements  through  a  better  Informational 
system  can  reduce   unemployment  and  job 
vacancies  symmetrically  so  as  not  to  generate 
inflation.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the  typi- 
cal  strategy   for   reducing   unemployment — 
through  monetary  and  flscal  measures  that 
Increase  aggregate  demand — (^erates  by  in- 
creasing vacancies.  Since  the  high  ratio  of 
vacancies  to  unemployment  also  touches  off 
inflation,  new  approaches  such  as  those  we 
propose  are  required  to  escape  the  unemploy- 
ment-Inflation   dilemma.    Since    the    labor 
market  Is  segmented  by  skill,  region,  educa- 
tion, and  so  on,  a  program  to  reduce  turn- 
over and  speed  up  placements  must  address 
itself  to  skill  shortages,  as  well   as  to  dis- 
advantaged workers. 

SPECIFIC    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Some  of  the  specific  manjiower  policy  rec- 
ommendations emerging  from  the  authors' 
analysis  of  the  labor  market  bottlenecks  In- 
clude the  following: 

Recruit  to  fill  skill  shortages  from  work- 
ers who  are  already  employed  In  segments  of 
the  market  where  labor  supply  Is  ample,  as 
well  as  from  the  unemployed.  Identify  joba 
that  remain  vacant  for  long  durations  and 
specifically  train  persona  to  fill  them. 

Restructure    hard-to-flll    jobs    to    better 
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adapt  them  to  the  skills  of  available  work- 
ers. 

Establish  a  nationwide  employment  and 
counseling  service  aided  by  computers  to 
speed  up  the  matching  of  Jobs  and  em- 
ployees, reducing  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment in  all  occupations. 

Improve  the  quality  of  job  matching  to  in- 
crease Job  tenure  by  reducing  the  likelihood 
of  quits  and  layoffs. 

Increase  cooperation  between  private  and 
public  employment  services. 

Substitute  capital  In  the  form  of  ma- 
chinery and  automation  for  labor  that  Is 
in  short  supply. 

Promote  regional  mobility  of  plants  and 
workers  through  better  market  information 
and  relocation  allowances. 

Redirect  demand  away  from  regions,  In- 
dustries, and  occupations  with  high  vacancy- 
unemployment  ratios  to  slack  markets  by 
government  procurement,  stockpiling,  and 
tax  policies. 

Increase  efficiency  In  the  use  of  critical 
labor  at  the  plant  level  by  better  sales  fore- 
casting and  the  use  of  overtime.  Inventory, 
and  backlogs  to  smooth  manpower  require- 
ments. 

Reduce  the  barriers  to  Jobs  and  to  Job  up- 
grading because  of  discrimination  in  firms 
and  unions. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  reinforce 
objectives  of  present  programs.  Others  go 
far  beyond  them  in  the  stress  on  critical 
vacancies  and  in  the  Increased  scale  of  pro- 
grams needed  to  attain  the  desired  macro- 
economic  Impacts.  The  full  study  published 
by  The  Urban  Institute  attempts  to  advance 
our  theoretical  understanding  of  the  func- 
tioning of  labor  markets  so  that  the  Indirect 
Impacts  of  programs  can  be  taken  Into 
account  as  well  as  the  direct  ones.  The  study 
includes  recommendations  for  research  and 
experimentation  as  well  as  for  policy. 

While  we  believe  that  the  above  approaches 
are  most  promising,  we  do  not  presume  that 
our  emphasis  on  wage  dynamics  and  Its  Im- 
plications for  manpower  programs  is  the 
only  approach  to  structural  change  needed 
to  solve  the  \inemployment-lnflatlon  dilem- 
ma. Research  Is  also  critically  needed  on  In- 
comes, antitrust,  union,  and  trade  policies. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  our  research 
builds  a  useful  bridge  between  micro- 
analysis and  national  policy,  Indicating  that 
the  manpower  approach  offers  promising  po- 
tential for  dealing  effectively  with  the  urgent 
Infiatlon  and  unemployment  problems.  If  we 
are  correct,  the  expansion  and  redirection  of 
manpower  programs  should  become  a  much 
more  urgent  item  on  our  national  agenda 
than  It  has  been  In  the  past.  Until  we  address 
the  frictions  In  the  labor  market,  the  Infla- 
tion and  unemployment  dilemma  Is  likely  to 
persist. 


PRESIDENT'S  CANCER  PROPOSAL 
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for  the  President's  proposal  over  that  of 
others  in  the  field. 

The  editorial  follows: 

President's  Cancer  Proposal 

President  Nixon's  proposal  for  an  all-out 
battle  against  cancer  deserves  universal  pub- 
lic support.  We  believe  his  suggestions  are 
entirely  reasonable  and  workable. 

The  President  wants  a  Cancer  Bureau  to 
remain  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Another  proposal  has  been  made  by 
Senator  Kennedy  to  make  the  Cancer  Bureau 
independent.  We  believe  the  Senator  Is  wrong 
In  his  approach. 

The  Cancer  Bureau  must  by  its  very  nature 
remain  in  very  close  contact  with  other  med- 
ical research  groups.  This  can  be  done  by 
leaving  the  new  agency  within  the  National 
Institutes  ol  Health. 

The  President's  pledge  to  personally  over- 
see the  cancer  program,  of  course,  should  not 
be  taken  literally.  He  simply  hasn't  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  or  the  time  to  do  It.  But 
we  understand  him  to  mean  that  he  will 
support  the  cancer  program  with  all  his  pres- 
tige and  p>ower.  Both  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  have  already  ap- 
proved the  one-hundred-miUion  dollars  the 
President  asked  for  to  fight  against  cancer. 
Money,  of  course.  Is  not  going  to  be  the  only 
factor  In  waging  a  war  against  this  terrible 
disease.  But  we  believe  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  limit  that  battle — either  through 
a  lack  of  funds  or  strangling  It  with  the  red 
tape  of  a  new  bureaucracy. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  House  last  week,  the 
President's  proposal  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive program  against  cancer  is  an  objec- 
tive which  all  of  xis  support  In  principle. 
Quite  naturally,  there  can  be  no  legit- 
imate differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  procedures  to  adopt. 

Radio  station  WBBM.  Chicago,  in  an 
editorial  broadcast  May  18,  discusses 
this  subject  and  indicates  a  preference 


POLLY      BERGEN      HAS      ROLE     IN 
RED  CROSS  BLOOD  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  learned  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  Red  Cross  blood  program  from  a  very 
enthusiastic,  charming,  and  pretty  lady 
who  Is  giving  full  support  to  the  pro- 
gram— Miss  Polly  Bergen,  who  Is  a  na- 
tive of  my  district. 

An  outstanding  businesswoman, 
singer,  and  actress.  Miss  Bergen  is  espe- 
cially knowledgeable  about  this  blood 
program.  She  made  a  special  trip  to 
Capites  Hill  to  tell  us  more  about  a  ven- 
ture that  saves  lives  every  week. 

According  to  Miss  Bergen  and  her  Red 
Cross  coimterparts,  the  blood  program 
collects  over  3  million  units  of  blood  each 
year  from  volunteer  donors.  It  operates  a 
rare  blood  registry,  collects  blood  for  de- 
fense needs  when  requested  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  conducts  a  re- 
search program  to  insure  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program. 

All  who  participate  in  the  program 
benefit — especially  donors  who  can  be 
greatly  relieved  to  know  that  their  own 
and  their  families'  blood  needs  will  be 
met. 

Victims  of  major  disasters  receive  Red 
Cross  blood,  and,  of  course,  a  good  sup- 
ply of  blood  helps  the  doctor  and  hospi- 
tals give  prompt,  efOcient  treatment  to 
patients. 

The  operaticoi  of  the  program  is  very 
efficient.  Blood  is  collected  in  centers  and 
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by  bloodxnobiles  and  is  then  processed 
for  use  as  whole  blood  or  components. 
All  parts  are  used. 

Most  duties  are  carried  out  by  volun- 
teers, and  voluntary  contributions  fi- 
nance this  and  other  Red  Cross 
programs. 

I  would  urge  every  healthy  person 
over  18  to  check  into  the  possibility  of 
donating  blood.  Nothing  can  substitute 
for  blood  and  millions  of  units  are  needed 
every  year. 


THE  EMERGENCY  CONVERSION 
LOAN  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  the  Emer- 
gency Conversion  Loan  Act,  designed  to 
immediately  aid  those  who  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  depression 
In  the  aerospace  industrj-. 

Cutbacks  in  defense  and  space  research 
are  producing  serious  problems  in  the 
scientific  and  technological  community. 
In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government — 
by  spending  heavily  in  these  areas — en- 
couraged a  great  number  of  scientists 
and  engineers  to  enter  the  aerospace 
industrj-.  Of  the  more  than  2  million 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians, 
nearly  43  percent  received  Government- 
sponsored  supfjort  in  1968.  Yet,  today, 
the  employment  rate  in  the  aerospace 
industry  has  decreased  15.7  percent  from 
March  1970  to  March  1971. 

My  own  State  of  California  has  been 
particularly  plagued  by  increased  imem- 
ployment  of  professional  scientists  and 
engineers  as  the  result  of  cutbacks  in 
Federal  defense  and  aerospace  contracts. 

After  the  "Sputnik,"  aerospace  was  the 
new  American  frontier  and  southern 
California  was  its  center.  By  the  mid 
1960's,  California  was  doing  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  defense  production  and 
nearly  half  of  its  space  construction.  But 
today,  the  aerospace  bubble  seems  to 
have  burst  and  as  many  as  30,000  career 
professionals — engineers,  physicists,  sci- 
entists— are  victims  of  the  recession  in 
the  aerospace  industry  in  Calif omia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prompt  aid  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  immediate  financial  assistance  to 
unemployed  engineers,  technicians,  and 
scientists  in  order  to  assist  them  m  con- 
verting their  talents  to  solving  problems, 
such  as  crime,  poverty,  ill  health,  poor 
housing,  and  pollution. 

This  legislation  would  qualify  Jobless 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians  for 
conversion  loans,  provided  by  banks  in 
amounts  up  to  60  percent  of  their  prior 
salary,  but  not  to  exceed  $12,000.  These 
loans  would  be  disbursed  by  banks  in 
monthly  installments  up  to  $1,000. 

Repajnnent  would  be  required  begin- 
ning 3  months  after  reemplojnnent  at  a 
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salary  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  prior 
rate  of  pay.  These  payments  would  be 
made  in  monthly  installments  over  a  10- 
year  period,  at  3-percent  interest. 

During  tlie  period  of  unemployment, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  would 
pay  all  interest  on  the  loan  and  would 
also  pay  the  difference  between  3  percent 
and  the  actual  amount  of  interest 
charged  dui-ing  the  repayment  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  emergency 
measure  and  is  designed  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency situation.  This  bill  would  supple- 
ment the  bill,  HH.  1209,  which  I  intro- 
duced January  22,  1971.  H.R.  1209  is  a 
long-range  measure  to  give  future  guid- 
ance to  Government  and  industry  in 
where  our  priorities  will  lie  5  and  10  years 
from  now.  H.R.  1209  is  needed  for  a  long- 
range  program,  but  it  does  not  meet  the 
current  emergency  situation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Emergency  Conversion  Loan 
Act  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  those 
in  the  aerospace  community  who  have 
found  themselves  looking  for  jobs,  but  to 
no  avail. 
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YOU'RE  TAKING  HIPPIES  TO  LUNCH 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
several  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  pro- 
tested the  ruling  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture  in  allowing  a  cash  refund 
on  food  stamps.  It  has  led  to  abuse  of 
the  program  as  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  attributed  to  the  Chat- 
tanooga News-Free  Press  and  reprinted 
in  the  Ocala  Star-Banner  on  May  17, 
1971. 

You're  Taking  Hippies  To  Lunch 

We  asked  a  non- working  hippie  recently: 
"How  do  you  eat?"  he  smiled  and  responded: 
"My  friends  feed  me.  I've  never  been  hun- 
gry." 

"Where,"  we  persisted,  "do  your  friends 
get  what  they  give  you?"  He  smiled  again, 
waved  his  hand  and  said:  "Maybe  they  have 
wealthy  parents." 

That  may  be  the  story  In  some  cases — but 
it's  not  the  whole  story.  BUI  Piset  wrote  re- 
cently in  the  Oakland.  Calif..  Tribune  about 
how  you  as  a  working  taxpayer  are  financing 
hippies.  Plset  gave  the  case  of  a  specific  hip- 
pie: 

"He  boasts  that  for  50  cents  he  buys  $28 
worth  of  (food)  stamps  .  .  .  Each  week  he 
uses  the  stamps  to  buy  exactly  $27.51  worth 
of  groceries  and  gets  49  cents  back  in  cash 
as  change,  the  maximum  amount  of  cash  he 
can  get  on  a  purchase. 

Then  he  adds  one  penny  for  the  50  cents 
to  get  his  $28  worth  of  stamps  for  the  next 
week.  The  fourth  week  of  the  month  he  sells 
his  food  stamps  to  friends  for  $15  cash. 
Thus  In  a  month  he's  paid  out  53  cents  for 
$112  worth  of  stamps,  for  which  he  gets  $83.53 
worth  of  food  and  $14.47  net  profit  In  cash. 

Prom  the  food  stamp  saleswoman:  "Can 
you  Imagine  how  this  adds  up  when  you 
have  15  hippie  kids  living  in  a  commune 
house,  all  doing  the  same  thing?  No  wonder 
they  laugh  at  the  Establishment."  No  won- 
der welfare  programs  are  in  trouble. 


You  may  be  taking  a  hippie  to  lunch — 
without  knowing  about  it.  And  the  hippies 
are  certainly  taking  you  for  a  ride. — Chat- 
tanooga  (Tenn  )    News-Pree  Press. 


CHAOS   AT  HUD  STYMIES   COMMU- 
NITY   PLANNING— PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ab- 
sence of  clear  Federal  guidelines  to  qual- 
ify for  redevelopment  money  has  caused 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to 
suspend  needed  planning  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

No  doubt  this  is  true  of  other  local 
communities  across  the  Nation — a  sit- 
uation which  I  find  appalling. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Community  Affairs  for  Pennsylvania  to 
Sercetary  Romney  concerning  the  cha- 
otic nature  of  HUD's  renewal  program 
and  its  devasting  effect  on  local  commu- 
nities. 

Perhaps  others  will  join  in  this  effort 
to  urge  HUD  to  get  its  house  in  order. 

The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  George  Romnet, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Romney:  I  wish  to  share 
with  you  a  problem  which  is  not  only 
troubling  this  Department  but  Is  a  threat 
to  effective  redevelopment  planning  in  many 
communities  in  Pennsylvania. 

Until  more  precise  Federal  guidelines  are 
received  as  to  the  type  of  redevelopment 
plans  required  to  qualify  for  Federal  grants, 
this  Department  will  enforce  a  policy  already 
circulated  last  month  that  "requests  for 
State  planning  advances  for  urban  renewal 
projects  .  .  .  (win  be)  held  in  abeyance  un- 
til some  clarification  of  HUD  Intent  Is  re- 
ceived." 

It  will  no  doubt  be  many  months,  or  even 
years,  before  Congress  acts,  one  way  or  an- 
other, on  proposals  for  special  revenue  shar- 
ing for  community  development.  We  cannot 
wait.  We  should  not  be  asked  to  wait  when 
there  are  programs  already  on  the  books 
with  current  appropriations  available. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  guide- 
lines and  my  unwillingness  to  risk  sparse 
Commonwealth  tax  dollars  In  a  guessing 
game  on  Federal  procedure,  some  local  re- 
development authorities  are  threatened  with 
a  shutdown  due  to  lack  of  our  planning  ad- 
vances. 

As  a  former  State  executive  I  am  sure  you 
experienced  the  frustration  of  periodic  shifts 
In  Federal  procedures  at  the  administrative 
levels.  That  Is  what  Is  happening  to  us 
now. 

If  the  present  situation  remains  in  effect 
very  long,  not  only  will  local  and  state  agen- 
cies later  face  "start  up"  costs  when  a  re- 
development planning  procedure  Is  stabilized 
and  articulated,  but  we  run  the  risk  of  leg- 
islators mistakenly  thinking  that,  with  the 
lapse  of  uncommitted  funds,  redevelopment 
budgets  can  be  cut  at  the  State  level,  too. 

In  recent  years,  too  many  local  redevelop- 
ment authorities  have  been  required  to  re- 
view, re-revlew  and  review  once  again  their 
redevelopment    planning    to    accommodate 
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shifts  In  Federal  procedures.  Now,  there  Is 
no  procedure  at  all. 

We  seek  your  personal  interest  in  this 
problem  so  that  clear  Federal  guidelines  for 
redevelopment  planning  can  be  Issued  ap- 
plicable to  the  Immediate  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  H.  Wilcox, 

Secretary. 


STOP  IT.   ANTI-AMERICANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Spesiker,  in  a  front- 
page signed  editorial  in  the  Sunday.  May 
23,  1971,  Indianapolis  Star,  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Star, 
hurled  down  the  gauntlet  of  challenge 
to  all  those  who  make  a  career  out  of 
hating  their  country. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Mr.  PuUiam's 
words  will  be  heard  over  and  above,  and 
will  drown  out,  as  he  puts  it,  "those  with 
the  biggest  mouths  and  the  smallest  con- 
sciences." 

The  conscience  of  this  American  Re- 
public is  more  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Pul- 
liam's  words  than  in  all  the  cheap  and 
vapid  demogoguery  that  has  assaulted 
us  lately,  either  in  the  streets  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  or  in  the  press,  as  irre- 
sponsible elements  have  sought  to  justify 
and  encourage  the  erosion  of  our  nation- 
al fiber : 

Stop  It,   Anti-Americans 

Stop  It,  you  anti-Americans!  Stop  criticiz- 
ing everything  and  everybody  and  every  mo- 
tive and  every  action  except  your  own.  Stop 
constantly  sniping  at  your  goverrunent.  What 
In  the  world  Is  the  matter  with  you?  You 
have  the  most  wonderful  nation  on  earth,  a 
nation  that  has  gone  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  uplift  the  poor,  feed  the  hungry,  comfort 
the  afflicted,  and  extend  justice  to  everyone. 
Yet  here  you  are,  applauding  the  very  peo- 
ple who  degrade  and  mock  America,  who  tell 
you  how  selfish  and  corrupt  Americans  are. 

Your  own  eyes  and  your  own  common  sense 
should  tell  you  that  in  no  other  land,  under 
no  other  system,  is  the  Individual  more  re- 
spected or  better  treated.  Nowhere  Is  a  per- 
son as  free  to  do  what  he  wants  with  his  life. 
Nowhere  In  the  world,  despite  our  occa- 
sional overemphasis  on  getting  and  spending, 
are  charity  and  service  to  mankind  more 
practiced  or  revered  than  right  here  In 
America. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years  you  have  al- 
lowed a  small  handful  of  hypocritical  critics 
to  flagellate  us  and  our  government. 

Be  realistic,  America.  Where  Is  your  sense 
of  proportion?  We  aren't  a  debased  or  rotten 
nation.  We  have  our  share  of  criminal  mis- 
fits, but  most  of  us  are  pretty  decent  people — 
hard-working,  law-abiding,  Ood-fearlng.  All 
of  us  want  a  better  life  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  and  most  of  us  want  a  better  life 
for  our  neighbors  too. 

But  this  anti-Americanism  Is  corrupting 
our  national  soul.  It's  having  a  harmful 
effect  on  our  children,  who  are  beginning  to 
believe  It.  This  false  picture  Is  making  it 
easier  for  the  haters,  the  doomsayers  and 
the  malcontents,  those  with  the  biggest 
mouths  and  the  smallest  consciences,  to  mis- 
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lead  and  confuse  us.  It  is  twisting  our  values, 
making  it  difficult  for  our  children  to  know 
right  from  wrong. 

Thousands  of  American  boys  have  been 
killed  in  Vietnam  by  being  trapped  In  Viet 
Cong  villages  where  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  paraded  as  villagers,  when  actually 
they  were  armed  with  Viet  Cong  cocktails, 
bombs  and  what  have  you.  Our  boys  were 
trying  to  be  decent  to  the  villagers  and  sud- 
denly they  found  themselves  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  village,  armed  to  the 
teeth.  But  the  poor  bleeding  hearts  in  Amer- 
ica, these  anti-American  so-called  patriots, 
instead  of  having  any  sympathy  for  our  boys, 
who  of  course  had  to  fight  back,  felt  sorry 
for  the  old  men  and  children  who  got  hurt  in 
the  mix-up.  Of  course  they  would  get  hurt 
In  that  kind  of  a  mess.  We  had  a  lot  of  boys 
killed  in  that  action.  The  anti-Americans 
had  no  sympathy  for  our  boys,  but  they  had 
all  kinds  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  villagers 
who  were  simply  used.  Innocently  or  other- 
wise, by  the  Viet  Cong.  This  is  war,  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  but  these  anti-Ameri- 
can loudmouths  seem  to  believe  we  have  no 
right  to  wage  it  In  our  own  defense. 

One  United  States  senator  actually  made 
a  statement  that  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  Hanoi  might  as  well  just  stay  there, 
because  they  certainly  wouldn't  have  been 
prisoners  of  war  if  they  had  had  enough 
sense  not  to  enlist  for  a  useless  and  barbaric 
war.  Well,  the  facts  are  they  didn't  enlist — 
they  were  drafted.  And  many  of  the  very 
same  men  who  voted  to  support  President 
Kennedy  when  he  went  Into  Vietnam  and 
who  supported  the  Tonkin  Resolution,  later, 
when  the  vrar  became  unpopular,  turned 
about  face  and  blamed  the  whole  thing  on 
President  Johnson.  And  now  they  are  blam- 
ing the  war  on  President  Nixon,  who  didn't 
have  a  single  thing  to  do  with  starting  this 
war.  But  the  very  men  who  are  loudest  In 
their  criticism  of  President  Nixon  and  the 
present  situation  In  Vietnam,  which  is  grad- 
ually being  solved,  are  the  very  ones  who 
really  helped  start  the  whole  mess.  This  is 
the  worst  display  of  national  hypocrisy  we 
have  ever  witnessed  in  this  country. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  so  small  a  minority 
of  Americans  could  create  such  a  terrible 
atmosphere  in  this  country.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  loudmouths  the  world  would  not 
know  anything  about  what  Is  going  on  here, 
because  it  is  so  much  more  peaceful  here, 
and  safer,  than  anyplace  else  in  the  world. 
But  to  hear  these  bleeding  hearts  yell,  you 
would  think  Russia  Is  a  Utopia  compared  to 
America. 

Stop  this  anti-American  rot.  Because  if  you 
don't,  America's  youth  will  be  consumed  by 
the  stench  of    hypocritical  rhetoric. 

Stop  it,  America,  before  It  is  too  late! — 
E.C.P. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  "VIETNAM 
VETERAN 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF  M&BTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived an  eloquent  letter  from  a  "Vietnam 
veteran  urging  me  to  work  to  set  a  date 
for  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Indochina.  The  writer,  former  Navy 
Lt.  Thomas  C.  Downing  m,  of  Gaith- 
ersburg,  Md.,  served  from  Jtmuary  1970 
to  January  1971  as  &n  adviser  to  the 
Vietnamese  Navy  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 
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He  sent  me  the  certificate  of  his  Bronze 
Star  for  meritorius  service. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  critical  element  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  is  the  determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  their  self-reliance  is 
not  strengthened  by  continued  depend- 
ence on  American  help.  Mr.  Downing 
writes: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  the  wherewithal  to  defend  themselves 
if  they  are  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices.  We  certainly  are  not  fostering  dili- 
gence In  them  by  remaining  In  Vietnam,  for 
as  long  as  we  are  there  they  will  fail  to  as- 
sume their  full  responsibilities.  I  saw  ex- 
ample after  example  of  this  phenomenon 
during  my  tour.  The  Vietnamese  rarely  would 
do  something  for  themselves  If  they  could 
get  an  American  advisor  to  do  it  for  them. 

I  heard  other  accounts  of  excessive  re- 
liance on  AmericEui  men  to  do  the  job 
from  other  veterans  who  visited  Wash- 
ington recently.  If  there  is  any  group  of 
Americans  which  deierves  to  be  heard,  it 
is  the  men  who  have  done  the  work  of 
this  war.  For  years,  we  have  heard  op- 
timistic reports  from  the  chiefs.  It  is  time 
we  heard  from  the  Indians. 


THE  TENNESSEE  FEDERATION  OF 
YOUNG  REPUBLICAN  CLUBS 
ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
REVENUE  SHARING  PROPOSAL 


HON.  LAWIAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  further 
evidence  that  the  President's  proposal  to 
share  revenues  with  the  States  has  wide- 
spread grassroots  support,  I  wish  to  call 
%^tention  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Tennessee  Federation  of  Young  Repub- 
lican Clubs  at  its  May  1  meeting  this 
year.  In  placing  the  resolution  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  it  is  also  appro- 
priate to  include  the  federation's  letter 
to  President  Nixon  with  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  was  transmitted 
to  him.  The  resolution  and  the  letter  fol- 
low : 

Tennessee  Federation 
OF  Young  Republican  Clubs, 

Selmer,  Tenn..  May  22,  1971. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
B(e:  Resolution 

Dear  Mr.  F^resident:  Please  find  enclosed 
a  ^sopy  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Resolution 
recently  parsed  by  the  State  Executive  Board 
of  the  Tennessee  Young  Republican  Federa- 
tion. 

As  stated,  we  believe  that  the  plan  Is  just 
and  equitable,  and  that  It  is  a  pioneer  pro- 
posal in  the  returning  of  the  rightful  gov- 
ernmental functions  to  the  States  and  their 
citizens. 

We  commend  you  for  your  dedication  to 
the  progress  of  "De-Centrallzatlon,"  and 
wholeheai-tedly  support  your  efforts  la  the 
Viet  Nam  Policy,  Economy,  and  other  areas 
of  progress  toward  the  betterment  of  our 
country. 
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You  are  "OUR  PRESIDENT."  and  we  are 
extremely  proud  of  you  and  the  manner 
which  you  have  conducted  the  OflBce  of  the 
President. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  '72  and  another 
Great  Tennessee  Victory  for  you.  Baker,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Tennessee  OOP 
Delegation. 

With  best  regards. 

JiMMT   Daniei-, 
State  Chairman. 

RzsoLtmoN 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Fed- 
eration of  Young  Republicans  held  Its  reg- 
ular meeting  on  May  1,  1971,  at  10:00  o'clock 
a.m.  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Whereas,  said  Executive  Board  sincerely 
believes  the  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  proposed 
by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  citlaens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  that 
the  Plan  provides  just  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  tax  dollars; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  of 
Young  Republicans  wholeheartedly  endorses 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
into  law  the  Revenue  Sharing  Plan  proposed 
by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

This  1st  day  of  May,  1971. 


NEED  FOR  WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  welfare  reform  concerns  us  all, 
but  just  as  important  is  the  way  we  go 
about  reforming  this  gargantuam  system. 
Recently,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Cali- 
fornia gave  a  speech  about  welfare  re- 
form to  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  in  Fresno,  Calif.  He  has 
managed  to  put  this  entire  situation  into 
perspective  and  I  would  like  to  share  his 
remarks  with  my  colleagues : 
Excerpts  of  Remarks  bt  Oovernor  Ronau> 
Reagan 

I  realize  there  are  many  vital  issues  that 
Interest  this  distinguished  audience  .  .  . 
higher  education  .  .  .  campus  unrest  ...  tui- 
tion .  .  .  school  financing  .  .  .  environmental 
protection  programs.  But  there  is  one  situa- 
tion facing  California  which  cannot  be 
ignored. 

California  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  must 
once  and  for  all  face  up  to  the  need  for  wel- 
fare reform. 

To  fully  grasp  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion, you  have  to  realize  just  how  fast  wel- 
fare has  grown  and  what  It  Is  costing  our 
state  and  nation — not  only  in  dollars,  but  In 
values  that  are  worth  far  more  to  our  so- 
ciety than  the  money  we  spend  on  welfare. 

Only  ten  years  ago,  the  welfare  caseload  In 
California  was  620,000  people.  Today  that  is 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  caseload. 
One  out  of  every  nine  citizens — about  2>4 
million  people — are  on  welfare  or  Medl-Cal 
or  both — at  a  co«t  of  3V^  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

Unless  we  do  something  to  reverse  this 
staggering  growth.  It  will  be  1  out  of  7  by  the 
middle  of  next  year. 

This  crisis  Is  not  confined  to  California. 
The  rising  numbers  of  people  on  welfare  and 
the  staggerlog  cost  of  public  aaaistance  is 
literally  pualilng  itate  and  local  governments 
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to  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  ...  in  New 
York  ...  In  Pennsylvania  ...  in  Cali- 
fornia ...  In  virtually  every  state.  It  has 
become  an  intolerable  financial  burden  be- 
cause It  Is  forcing  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  delay  or  underfund  other  essential 
programs  in  order  to  pay  for  an  ever  increas- 
ing welfare  caseload. 

There  Is  a  growing  public  revolt  against 
welfare  all  across  the  country.  This  is  not  be- 
cause our  people  have  no  concern  for  the 
poor.  No  people  in  all  history  have  given  more 
of  their  resources  to  help  those  in  need  .  .  . 
no  people  have  taxed  themselves  more  to 
meet  man's  moral  obligation  to  assist  the  dis- 
advantaged and  those  temporarily  in  dis- 
tress. 

The  humanitarian  Instincts  that  prompted 
our  system  of  public  assistance  are  still  deep- 
ly felt  by  our  people.  But  they  have  watched 
welfare  change  over  the  years — into  some- 
thing no  one  ever  intended  when  we  started 
formal  public  programs  to  assist  the  poor. 

Our  people  have  simply  lost  faith  In  the 
welfare  system  as  it  has  evolved  over  the  past 
three  decades.  They  see  It  for  what  it  is 
now — -a  hodge-podge  of  confusing  and  some- 
times conflicting  laws  and  regulations  ...  a 
system  bogged  down  in  red  tape  and  cor- 
rupted by  legal  loopholes  that  have  allowed 
some  who  have  well-paying  jobs  to  qualify 
for  and  receive  the  welfare  benefits  that  are 
meant  for  the  poor. 

Almost  every  day,  some  new  and  shocking 
example  of  welfare  abuse  comes  to  light. 
Yet,  every  time  someone  proposes  a  realistic 
and  effective  reform  to  eliminate  welfare 
fraud  and  legal  loopholes,  the  cry  goes  up 
that  reform  Is  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  poor. 
Let  us  examine  that  charge. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  It  Is  fair  for 
families  earning  $1,000  or  more  per  month 
to  be  on  welfare?  The  present  rules  have  per- 
mitted some  isolated  examples  of  this  type 
of  abuse. 

Is  it  right  for  a  family  earning  $7,200  a 
year — a  figure  well  above  any  poverty  line 
yet  suggested — to  receive  the  same  amount 
of  welfare  assistance  as  a  family  of  the  same 
size  which  has  no  outside  Income?  The  pres- 
ent system  of  federally  mandated  Income 
exemptions  and  legal  loopholes  not  only  al- 
lows this  type  of  Inequity,  It  actually  en- 
courages It.  And  examples  of  this  are  not  so 
isolated. 

Should  working  citizens  be  forced  to  pay 
higher  and  higher  taxes  to  finance  free  un- 
limited medical  benefits  for  those  on  wel- 
fare— benefits  that  are  ttoo  to  three  times 
greater  than  the  basic  health  protection  most 
citizens  can  afford  for  their  own  families? 

Is  there  something  wrong  with  trying  to 
adopt  reasonable  regulations  that  will  elimi- 
nate costly  over-utUlzsitlon  of  medical  bene- 
fits— through  limitations  that  still  leave  wel- 
fare families  with  a  far  broader  health  pro- 
gram than  many  working  citizens  have  for 
themselves? 

Should  the  state  simply  give  up  efforts  to 
tighten  laws  designed  to  collect  child  support 
from  the  more  than  230,000  fathers  who 
have  abandoned  their  responsibility  to  help 
support  their  children? 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  (1969-70)  counties 
collected  from  only  15  percent  of  absent  par- 
ents of  children  on  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children — an  average  of  about  $75 
per  month  from  each  absent  parent. 

Our  welfare  reform  Includes  tougher  laws 
and  financial  Incentives  to  the  counties  to 
enable  them  to  greatly  Increase  their  collec. 
tlon  In  child  support  cases. 

If  we  could  raise  the  ralo  from  15  percent 
to  jiist  60  percent,  collecting  the  same  aver- 
age $75  per  month  It  would  mean  well  over 
$100  mUUon  toward  the  support  of  these  chil- 
dren now  borne  by  t'le  taxpaylng  citizens. 

Other  types  of  abv^se  are  possible  under  the 
current  welfare  system.  I  am  sure  many  ot 
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you  have  actually  seen  examples  yourselves, 
or  perhaps  your  sons  and  daughters  have  ob- 
served them. 

The  Food  Stamp  program,  for  example,  was 
designated  to  stretch  the  food  purchasing 
power  of  our  neediest  citizens.  It  was  not  In- 
tended to  help  finance  experiments  In  group 
living  or  as  a  subsidy  for  able-bodied  per- 
sons who  are  fully  capable  of  work  but  who 
have — for  their  own  reasons — chosen  to  drop 
out  of  society. 

A  man  has  a  constitutional  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness — and  that  can  Include 
dropping  out  of  our  system.  But  he  cannot 
ask  the  rest  of  us  to  underwrite  his  pursuit 
without  violating  our  constitutional  rights. 

Many  young  people  today  express  Impati- 
ence with  society  and  contempt  for  what 
they  regard  as  Its  misplaced  priorities.  But 
how  can  anyone  respect  a  solcety  that  con- 
tinues to  allow  the  educated  and  able-bodied 
to  take  adavntage  of  welfare  loopholes  and, 
in  effect,  to  steal  bread  Intended  for  the 
pKSor? 

Stealing  Is  perhaps  too  soft  a  word  to  de- 
scribe the  leg^al  abuses  that  have  occurred  In 
the  Pood  Stamp  program.  But  It  certainly  Is 
accurate  because  when  someone  who  really 
does  not  need  help  claims  a  welfare  bene- 
fit. It  means  that  much  less  for  those  who 
must  depend  ujxjn  welfare  for  their  very  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  because  of  these  types  of  abuses  .  .  . 
legal  and  Illegal  ...  it  is  because  of  welfare's 
chaotic  red  tape  .  .  .  conflicting  regulations 
and  mlspvlaced  priorities  .  .  .  that  public  as- 
sistance has  become  a  costly  and  tragic  fail- 
ure. 

It  is  falling  Its  very  reaison  for  existence. 
Because  we  have  to  stretch  the  available 
funds  to  include  some  who  should  not  be  on 
welfare  at  all,  our  public  assistance  progrEum 
Is  unable  to  provide  sufficiently  for  those  who 
really  need  help  the  most.  These  are  the  truly 
needy  .  .  .  the  blind,  the  elderly,  the  disabled 
and  those  children  from  families  with  little 
or  no  outside  Income  and  no  employed  bread- 
winner. 

Every  dollar  wasted  through  administrative 
duplication  .  .  .  welfare  fraud  or  legal  abuse 
.  .  .  means  that  much  less  Is  available  to  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  needs  of  the  truly  needy. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  70-point 
welfare  reform  program  we  have  submitted  Is 
to  lift  the  level  of  support  that  the  state 
provides  for  those  who  need  help  the  most 
and  to  restore  a  degree  of  dignity  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  must  rely  upon  public 
assistance. 

Time  prevents  me  from  detailing  the  en- 
tire program,  but  I  would  like  to  briefly 
acquaint  you  with  the  main  goals. 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  provide  automated 
monthly  pensions  for  the  elderly,  the  blind 
and  disabled.  The  600,000  persons  in  this 
category  should  not  be  consigned  forever  to 
the  welfare  structure.  They  should  not  be 
regarded  as  simply  another  entry  In  a  social 
caseworker's  notebook.  Because  of  the  per- 
manence of  their  dependency,  they  are  in 
fact  pensioners.  We  want  to  provide  their 
monthly  checks  through  a  pension  program 
similar  to  Social  Security.  Everyone  in  these 
categories  would  receive  the  check  they  now 
get,  plus  regular  cost-of-living  increases.  And 
by  eliminating  the  costly  social  worker  ad- 
ministrative structure  as  It  affects  these 
groups,  we  would  hope  to  realize  sufficient 
funds  to  increase  those  monthly  checks  in 
time. 

California  already  provides  the  nation's 
most  generous  overall  level  of  public  assist- 
ance. We  rank  first  or  second  among  the 
states  In  three  of  the  four  major  categories 
of  aid — grants  to  the  blind,  aged  and  dis- 
abled and  our  monthly  payments  are  $38  to 
$56  per  month  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age.   We    lead    35    other   states   In    average 
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monthly  payments  In  the  AFDC  category 
with  grants  of  $5  per  person  higher  than  the 
national  monthly  average. 

With  the  reform  program  we  have  pro- 
posed, we  will  be  able  to  increase  the  month- 
ly grants  to  those  on  AFDC  who  have  no 
other  outside  income  or  very  little.  A  random 
sampling  in  Los  Angeles  showed  that  our 
welfare  reform  would  allow  us  to  provide  in- 
creases ranging  from  19  to  43  percent  per 
month  In  AFDC  benefits,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  family. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  imposing — 
among  other  reforms — a  realistic  limit  on  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  a  family  may  have 
and  still  qualify  for  welfare  benefits.  And 
frankly  I  think  our  proposals  in  this  regard 
are  quite  generous.  Our  celling  would  not 
elimlnivte  supplemental  welfare  aid  to  those 
whose  incomes  fell  below  the  celling. 

For  a  family  of  four  in  San  Francisco,  for 
example,  welfare  assistance  would  taper  off 
to  an  end  when  the  family  Income  reached 
about  $6,084  a  vear.  (This  figure  should  give 
you  some  idea  of  how  high  earnings  can  be 
now  with  the  individual  stUl  retaining  wel- 
fare eligibility) .  If  the  family's  Income  Is  less 
than  that  amount,  it  wovdd  still  be  eligible 
for  supplemental  assistance.  Including  medi- 
cal benefits.  Food  Stamps  and  free  school 
lunches. 

Such  a  celling  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
divide  the  available  welfare  funds  among 
those  who  need  help  most. 

The  AFDC  program  Is  the  largest,  most 
emotional  and  most  expensive  category  of 
welfare.  About  1  mllUon,  650  thousand  per- 
sons receive  benefits  on  AFDC.  It  is  this  cate- 
gory that  Is  most  prone  to  abuse  smd  It  Is  In 
this  category  that  we  propose  a  fundamental 
change  of  direction. 

We  do  not  dispute  society's  obligation  to 
provide  for  needy  children.  But  we  Insist  we 
also  have  an  obligation  to  restore  dignity 
and  direction  to  the  lives  of  those  on  welfare. 

We  now  have  third  and  even  fourth  gen- 
erations of  families  on  AFDC  and  the  pro- 
pram  Is  growing  every  year.  There  are  those 
who  suggest  that  most  of  this  growth  Is  be- 
cause of  the  national  economic  slump  and 
a  higher  than  normal  rat«  of  unemployiQent. 
The  facts  show  otherwise.  ^\ 

The  number  of  people  on  AFDC  grew  b^- 
25  percent  In  1968-69 — a  time  when  Califor- 
nia had  the  lowest  rate  of  unemployment  it 
had  known  in  15  years. 

The  problem  with  the  AFDC  program  Is  far 
more  basic.  It  simply  has  no  goal.  It  started 
out  to  be  a  temporary  helping  hand.  It  has 
become  a  way  of  life. 

We  have  created  a  segment  of  society  which 
looks  upon  poverty  as  a  perfectly  acceptable 
career.  I  do  not  share  that  view  and  I  do  not 
believe  most  Callfornlans  accept  it  either. 

Nothing  could  be  more  destructive  to  our 
society  than  to  subsidize  a  permanent  and 
growing  poverty  population  that  musit  be  In- 
definitely suppKjrted  at  public  expense. 

Is  there  any  dignity  in  being  dependent? 
Can  self-esteem  and  self-respect  grow  In  such 
an  atmosphere  of  humiliating  defeatism?  Is 
it  humane  or  generotis  to  consign  generation 
after  generation  to  the  demeaning  Indignity 
of  the  dole? 

We  do  not  accept  that  degrading  prospect. 
And  so  we  have  proposed  a  drastic  change  of 
direction  for  welfare.  We  want  to  begin 
measuring  welfare's  progress — not  by  how 
many  new  people  are  added  to  the  rolls  each. 
year — but  by  how  many  we  restore  to  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

We  proposed  to  restore  the  dignity  and 
discipline  of  work  to  the  lives  of  those  able- 
bodfed  AFDC  adults  who  now  are  regarded 
as  simply  another  "welfare  case." 

Employment  in  a  job  suffldent  to  pay  one's 
way   should   become   the   goal   of  the   wel- 
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fare  system.  The  able-bodied  adult  must  be 
regarded  as  temporarily  unemployed — not  as 
a  permanent  dependent. 

Under  our  proposal,  these  adults  would 
have  to  be  either  seeking  employment,  trsdn- 
tng  for  a  Job  or  participating  In  the  Public 
Assistance  Work  Force  to  continue  receiving 
welfare. 

The  main  goal  of  this  work-oriented  pro- 
gram would  be  employment  In  a  private  or 
regular  public  sector  job — ultimately  at 
wages  sufficient  to  support  the  entire  fam- 
ily. 

If  a  person  is  not  directed  Into  the  active 
job-market  or  Into  a  training  program,  he 
would  be  expected  to  help  with  the  public 
assistance  work  force. 

We  have  heard  protests  that  this  kind  of 
rule  is  cruel  or  Inhumane — that  It  Is  de- 
meaning to  require  work  for  welfare. 

It  Is  none  of  those  things.  Society  expects 
you  and  your  families  to  work  to  support 
not  only  yourselves,  but  the  government  and 
all  those  who  are  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  many  things  that  the  able-bod- 
led  adult  could  do  to  make  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  society  that  supports 
them.  They  could  help  patrol  urban  school 
grounds  to  guard  against  vandalism  or  pro- 
tect children  from  violence  .  .  .  they  could 
take  part  in  environmental  recycling  proj- 
ects .  .  .  maintain  perk  and  recreational 
facilities.  Women  could  provide  child  care 
so  that  other  mothers  could  be  free  to  either 
train  for  a  job  or  work. 

If  it  Is  not  demeaning  for  volunteer  crews 
of  students — many  of  them  possibly  your 
sons  and  daughters — to  pick  up  Utter  along 
the  roadway,  why  Is  It  demeaning  to  ask  the 
able-bodied  on  welfare  to  make  a  similar 
contribution  to  Improve  the  environment? 

While  this  work  program  Is  Initially  aimed 
at  able-bodied  male  recipients.  It  also  would 
offer  women  on  AFTX;  an  opportunity  to 
become  usefully  employed  and  to  escape  the 
dreary  cycle  of  dependency  that  welfare  has 
become. 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department  says  almost 
half  of  the  married  women  In  America  to- 
day who  have  children  under  17  are  now 
working  to  help  support  their  families  and 
very  probably  to  help  pay  the  taxes  their 
family  owes  to  government.  Is  It  unfair  to 
give  AFDC  mothers  the  same  opportunity  to 
earn  economic  Independence — when  ade- 
quate child  care  Is  assured?  Are  we  ask- 
ing something  unusual,  out  of  the  ordinary 
of  them?  Thirty-seven  percent  of  all  the 
married  women  who  work  are  mothers  of 
children  under  5  years  of  age. 

Almost  30  percent  of  the  women  on  AFDC 
and  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  male  re- 
cipients have  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
education  or  better. 

Many  taxpayers  who  help  pay  for  welfare 
have  less  than  a  12th  grtwle  education.  Still 
they  worked  their  way  Into  economic  Inde- 
pendence. 

Society  owes  every  citizen  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  make  maxlmiun  use  of  his  tal- 
ents ...  to  travel  as  far  as  his  own  energy 
and  skill  can  take  him.  Society  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  help  those  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. But  society  is  not  obligated  to  In- 
definitely subsidize  those  who  simply  refuse 
to  try. 

We  hear  pious  declarations  that  we  are  at- 
tacking the  result,  not  the  cause.  Well,  when 
our  citizens  are  working  4  months  out  of  the 
year  just  to  pay  the  cost  of  government  and 
that  is  Insufficient  to  finance  necessary  gov- 
ernment services  because  of  one  runaway 
progrnm — welfare,  then  welfare  must  be  re- 
structured so  that  we  can  go  forward  with 
positive  programs  .  .  .  Increased  financial  aid 
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to  education  .  .  .  better  technical  train- 
ing .  .  .  more  modern  health  facilities  .  .  . 
positive  programs  that  are  essential  If  we 
are  to  eliminate  or  even  reduce  the  root 
causes  of  human  misery. 

Every  person  here  knows  the  value  of 
higher  education  to  our  society,  not  only  In 
dollars,  but  the  Intangible  strengths  that  an 
educated  people  provide  in  a  free  nation. 

Our  state  budget  for  higher  education  Is 
$676  million  this  year,  the  highest  amount  In 
the  state's  history.  But  welfare  and  Medl- 
Cal  consume  almost  twice  as  much. 

We  are  Investing  $337  million  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  system — 40  percent  more 
for  26'  percent  more  students  than  we  had 
four  years  ago.  But  the  cost  of  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram increased  by  42  percent  and  the  enroll- 
ment In  this  program  went  up  39  percent  In 
just  one  year. 

We  are  providing  $20  million  a  year  for 
student  scholarships  and  loans.  $20  million 
will  not  pay  for  one  week  of  welfare. 

We  have  been  told  that  higher  education 
needs  more  state  financial  assistance — mil- 
lions of  dollars  more.  Can  we  ask  the  working 
men  and  women  for  even  more  of  their  earn- 
ings when  we  know  we  have  not  done  all 
that  Is  possible  to  get  the  most  and  the  best 
use  out  of  the  money  they  are  already  pro- 
viding? 

Unless  we  bring  welfare's  excessive  cost 
spiral  under  control  .  .  .  higher  education 
win  not  get  those  millions  .  .  .  there  will  be 
less  and  less  money  for  education  and  train- 
ing— the  positive  cures  for  poverty — ^and  the 
state  vrtll  go  on  paying  more  and  more  to 
finance  an  unworkable,  discredited  system 
that  falls  the  helpless  victims  It  Is  supposed 
to  rescue. 

We  need  yotu-  help.  Specifically  your  letters 
and  those  of  your  friends  directed  to  your 
own  legislators — your  own  assemblyman  and 
state  senator.  It  does  not  do  much  good  to 
VFTlte  to  those  who  do  not  represent  your  par- 
ticular district — they  need  to  hear  from  their 
own  constituents. 

We  do  not  expect  to  convert  any  of  those 
self-appointed  leaders  of  the  "professional 
poor."  Their  power  depends  upon  a  continu- 
ation of  the  human  misery  and  the  depend- 
ency that  the  present  welfare  system  has  pro- 
duced. They  will  never  agree  to  any  change 
that  really  cures  poverty.  The  poor  have  be- 
come their  clientele  and  they  are  not  about 
to  reduce  their  number. 

No,  we  hope  to  convince  reasonable  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  that  we 
cannot  go  on  as  we  have  been  going — that 
we  cannot  afford  the  cost  In  dollars.  But  even 
more  we  cannot  afford  what  welfare  is  cost- 
ing us  in  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  values  that  created  our  society  .  .  . 
the  ideals  of  Individual  and  family  responsi- 
bility. 

We  must  offer  the  poor  the  same  oppor- 
tunity this  nation  has  always  offered  the 
down-trodden — an  equal  chance  to  earn — 
through  their  own  efforts — a  respected  place 
in  society  and  the  material  rewards  that  go 
with  economic  Independence. 

That  Is  the  ethic  upon  which  America  cre- 
ated the  freest  and  most  prosperous  society 
ever  known  to  man.  It  Is  the  vision  and  the 
dream  that  built  California. 

Welfare  was  bom  of  the  compassion  of  our 
people — the  most  humane,  open  handed  so- 
ciety the  world  has  ever  known.  It  has  be- 
come a  monster  destroying  that  which  it  was 
Intended  to  help — our  most  precious  re- 
source— our  people. 

We  must  turn  away  from  the  philosophy 
that  6<Mne  men  must  be  condemned  to  exist 
forever  off  the  confiscated  earnings  of  others. 

We  must  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  values 
of  work,  self-reliance  and  individual  dignity. 
Without  those  values,  freedom  and  dignity 
cannot  survive. 
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With  them,  our  state  and  our  nation  can 
reach  new  heights  of  greatness. 

Thla  choice  Is  ours  to  make.  I  believe  we 
must  make  it  now. 


SERENITY  m  AUSTRIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF   rLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting and  thoughtful  commentary 
on  the  political  situation  in  Austria  was 
the  subject  of  a  column  carried  in  the 
JoUet,  m.,  Herald-News  of  May  11,  1971. 
written  by  Dumitru  Danielopol.  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  Copley  Press. 

Since  a  small  and  peaceful  country 
such  as  Austria  is  too  often  overlooked, 
and  certainly  does  not  dominate  the  at- 
tention of  the  media,  I  felt  this  column 
contained  information  that  should  be 
more  generally  analyzed. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SERENrrv  IN  Austria 
(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 

Vienna.  Austria. — For  a  poUiical  writer, 
Austria  poses  a  problem.  It's  a  country  in 
which  nothing  ever  seems  to  happen. 

The  Austrians  move  along  in  sensible  well- 
ordered  channels.  They  don't  become  overly 
excited.  Their  candidates  wear  "conserva- 
tive" and  "socialist"  labels,  but  the  differ- 
ences often  seem  to  end  there. 

A  few  days  ago  a  visitor  was  hardly  aware 
that  Austria  was  electing  a  president.  The 
voters  returned  Socialist  President  Franz 
Jonas  to  office  for  another  six  years  after  a 
campaign  that  was  more  of  a  whisper  than 
a  lion's  roar. 

Jonas,  defeated.  People's  Party  candidate 
Dr.  Kurt  Waldheim  a  former  diplomat. 

The  People's  Party  is  conservative.  It  repre- 
sents industrialists,  fanners,  and  civil  serv- 
ants. The  Socialist  Party — Modeled  after  that 
of  Sweden — is  far  from  radical.  It  respects 
the  principles  of  private  enterprise  and  a 
free  market  economy. 

The  election  result  will  change  little  In 
Austria. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  principle  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  parties.  It's  only  a  matter  of 
style,  of  nuance."  said  one  observer. 

Perhaps  it's  not  surprising  in  this  coun- 
try that  went  through  the  hell  of  the  Hitler- 
Anschluss  of  1937  and  a  similar  hell  of  So- 
viet occupation.  Somehow  Austria  retained 
Its  character.  Its  poise  and  its  identity. 

It  also  has  retained  an  abiding  faith  In 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  few  anti- 
American  displays  here.  Even  25  years  later 
Austrians  still  speak  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
which  helped  them  get  on  their  feet  after 
World  War  II — that's  Jolly  well  more  than 
meet  other  European  countries. 

And  despite  Its  strict  neutiallty,  Austria 
has  shown  tremendous  comf>assion  towards 
political  refugees  from  Eastern  Europye — 
especially  from  Hungary  In  1956  and  Czecho- 
slovakia In  1968. 

There  is  a  special  kind  of  understanding 
about  American  efforts  in  Vietnam.  Only  a 
generation  ago  Austria  suffered  Ck)mmunlst 
occupation.  It  remembers. 

"Austria  is  working  hard  to  be  the  bridge 
between  East  and  West,"  said  an  American 
diplomat.  "They  have  good  relations  with 
everyone,  even  with  Italy  with  whom  they  are 
about  to  settle  the  Tyrol." 

Vienna  is  making  overtures  toward  Red 
China   and    there   will   probably   be   an   ex- 
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change  of  diplomats  soon.  But  characteristic- 
ally Austria  does  not  want  to  turn  her  back 
on  Nationalist  China  with  whom  she  has 
very  good  relations.  In  Its  view,  Taiwan  is 
similar  to  Austria- — a  small  country  living 
in  the  shadow  of  big  powers. 

"Taiwan  cannot  be  overlooked,"  said  one 
Austrian  official.  "It  is  a  viable  entity.  It 
should  remain  free  and  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  no  matter  what." 

Incidentally,  the  peace  and  serenity  that 
mark  Austrian  life  apply  also  to  the  labor 
front.  In  1970  only  215  working  hours  were 
lost  due  to  strikes. 
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THE  NEWSMEN'S  PRIVILEGE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  4271,  the  "Newsmen's  Privilege 
Act,"  which  was  introduced  in  this  body 
on  February  10  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Whalen>  .  This  bill  has  the  broad  bi- 
partisan backing  of  52  House  Members. 
In  essence,  the  measure  would  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  a  newsman's 
sources  and  unpublished  materials.  Ex- 
cept in  specified  instances,  a  reporter 
could  not  be  forced  by  any  court,  grand 
jury,  agency  of  government,  or  the  Con- 
gress to  divulge  his  sources  or  notes.  The 
exceptions  include  certain  defamation 
proceedings  and  grand  jury  or  other 
proceedings  which  are  required  to  be 
secret  by  law  and  in  which  a  Federal 
district  court  has  determined  that  the 
disclosure  of  the  information  is  needed 
to  prevent  a  threat  to  human  life,  es- 
pionage, or  foreign  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  strong  statement  of  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  news  source 
confidentiality — a  statement  he  made  in 
response  to  a  question  at  his  May  1  news 
conference.  To  quote  from  his  response: 

Now.  when  you  go  ...  to  the  question  of 
subpoenaing  the  notes  of  reporters,  when 
you  go  to  the  question  of  Government  action 
which  requires  the  revealing  of  sources,  then 
I  take  a  very  Jaundiced  view  of  that  kind  of 
action  unless  it  Is  strictly — and  this  would 
be  a  very  narrow  area— strictly  in  the  area 
where  there  was  a  major  crime  that  had 
been  committed  and  where  the  subpoenaing 
of  the  notes  had  to  do  with  information 
dealing  directly  with  that  crime.  ...  As  far 
as  the  subpoenaing  of  notes  is  concerned,  of 
reporters,  as  far  as  bringing  any  pressure  on 
the  networks,  as  a  government  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  support  that. 

'  In  response  to  that  same  question,  the 
President  made  the  very  valid  point  that 
the  concept  of  a  free  press  does  not  in- 
clude freedom  from  criticism.  Just  as  the 
press  has  a  right  to  criticize,  others  have 
a  right  to  criticize  the  press.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's words : 

I  believe  .  .  .  that  each  of  us,  as  a  public 
figure,  has  a  right  to  Indicate  when  we  think 
the  news  coverage  has  been  fair  or  unfair. 

This  right  to  criticize  should  not  be 


confused  or  equated  with  censoisliip  or 
control  of  the  media.  The  President  indi- 
cated his  support  for  the  December  1969 
statement  of  the  Senate  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee — a  statement  which  reads : 
Whether  news  is  fair  or  unfair,  objective 
or  biased,  accurate  or  careless,  is  left  to  the 
consciences  of  the  commentators,  producers, 
and  network  officials  themselves.  Government 
d'jes  not  and  cannot  play  any  role  in  its 
presentation. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
distinction  between  criticism  and  control 
be  made,  for  there  are  some  thin-skinned 
individuals  who  indiscriminately  lump 
these  together  and  in  knee-jerk  fashion 
interpret  any  criticism  as  unwarranted 
harassment,  attempted  censorship,  or  an 
abridgment  of  the  first  amendment  right 
to  a  free  press. 

The  Whalen  bill  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  clearly  addresses  itself  to  first  and 
fourth  amendment  issues  of  free  press 
and  privacy  by  insuring  the  protection 
of  both  a  newsman's  sources  and  unpub- 
lished materials.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill  will  gain  even  wider  support  and 
that  early  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
measure. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  include  the  full  text 
of  a  speech  made  by  Congressman  Wha- 
len to  the  Blue  Pencil  Club  oi  Ohio  on 
the  subject  of  his  bill,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage of  that  bill : 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Charles  W. 
Whalen.  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  talk 
about  the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act  which 
has  been  introduced  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  92nd  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  today's  discussion 
will  be  mutually  beneficial. 

During  my  formal  remarks.  I  will  cover 
three  areas; 

First,  the  background  and  status  of  the 
bill. 

Second,  what  the  legislation  does. 

Third,  its  Justification. 

Then,  upon  completion  of  thoee  comments, 
I  trust  that  you  will  feel  free  to  make  any 
observations  and  recommendations  which,  In 
your  opinion,  will  contribute  to  the  parlia- 
mentary progress  of  this  legislation. 

I.    BACKGROUND    AND    STATUS    OF    H.R.    427J 

H.R.  4271  Is  not  a  new  bill.  Similar  meas- 
ures were  Introduced  in  the  late  1950s.  The 
precursor  of  H.R.  4271  was  Introduced  In  the 
9Ist  Congress  by  Representative  Richard  Ot- 
tlnger,  of  New  York,  and  several  colleagues, 
of  which  I  was  one.  Despite  the  fact  that  our 
propKJsal  was  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  March  5,  1970,  fully  nine 
months  before  adjournment,  no  hearings 
were  ever  held.  Mr.  Ottlnger,  as  you  may 
recall,  relinquished  his  seat  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Failing  to  achieve  that  goel,  he  no  longer 
serves  In  the  Congress. 

This  January  I  decided  to  reintroduce  the 
bill.  Additionally,  for  reasons  I  will  mention 
later.  I  sought  to  broaden  support  for  this 
legislation  by  urging  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  cosponsoring  it.  That  effort  already  has 
produced  results.  To  date,  52  House  Mem- 
bers have  co-sponsored  or  Introduced  Iden- 
tical legislation.  Included  are  18  Republicans 
and  34  Democrats,  an  encouraging  bipartisan 
alignment.  A  further  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  sujyport  of  other  Congressmen. 

The  prospects  for  the  bill  obtaining  a  hear- 
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i.-ig  are  good.  On  February  24,  1971,  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler  referred  H.R.  4271  to  Judiciary  Sub- 
comniittee  No.  3,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Robert  Kastenmeier  (D-WLs.).  Sliice  that 
time  I  have  been  in  frequent  contact  with 
Chairman  Kastenmeier.  He  has  indicated 
thit  staff  work  has  begun  and  that  the 
measure  possibly  might  be  called  up  by  the 
subcommittee  for  hearings  this  year.  I  have 
recommended  to  Chairman  Kastenmeier  that 
several  federal  departments  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide their  views  concerning  this  pending  leg- 
islation. I  specifically  suggested  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  White  House,  In 
the  person  of  Mr.  Herbert  Klein.  Director  of 
Communications,  be  invited.  Spokesmen  for 
the  various  media  organizations  of  course 
would  be  asked  to  present  their  views.  The 
result  would  be.  I  believe,  the  most  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  the  subject  that  ever 
has  been  held.  Let  me  say.  however,  that  we 
are  still  in  orjy  the  very  preliminary  stages. 
What  I  have  just  described  represents,  in  my 
view,  the  optimum. 

n.    OBJECTIVES  OF  H.R.  427  1 

Let  me  now  describe  briefly  what  the  bill 
proposes.  Copies  of  the  exact  language  have 
been  distributed  so  I  will  not  read  it  line  by 
line.  Ill  essence,  the  measure  would  give  re- 
porters the  same  privilege  that  doctors,  priests 
and  other  professions  have  by  tradition  and 
also  by  law  in  most  states — the  confiden- 
tiality of  their  clients'  conversations  with 
them.  As  one  former  government  official  suc- 
cinctly put  It,  newsmen  are  to  be  held  ac- 
count.ible  o:Uy  for  what  they  publish  or 
broadcast,  not  for  v/hat  they  have  in  their 
notes.  I  believe  that  sums  up.  In  part,  the 
thrust  of  what  is  intended.  If  enacted,  the 
bill  clearly  would  prevent  the  government, 
or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  from  embark- 
ing on  "fishing  expeditions"  In  reporters' 
notes  and  files. 

rhe  "privilege  "  accorded  by  the  bill  would 
apply  to  reporters,  editors,  commentators, 
Journalists,  writers,  correspondents,  an- 
nouncers or  other  persons  "directly  engaged 
in  the  gathering  or  presentation  of  news  for 
ai'.y  newspaper,  periodical,  press  association, 
new3p.~i.per  syndicate,  wire  service  or  radio  or 
television  station."  It  protects  the  newsman's 
sources  and  u:ipublished  or  unbroadcast  ma- 
terial. And  the  newsman  cannot  be  required 
by  "any  court,  grand  iury,  agency,  depart- 
ment or  commission  of  the  United  States  or 
by  either  House  of,  or  any  committee  of. 
Congress"  to  divulge  that  information 

Three  exceptions  to  the  privilege  are  spe- 
cified and  have  been  the  subject  of  some 
controversy.  The  privilege  would  not  apply: 

"(1)  to  the  source  of  any  allegedly  defama- 
tory information  in  any  case  where  the  de- 
fendant. In  a  civil  action  for  defamation, 
asserts  a  defense  based  on  the  source  of 
such  Information;  or 

"  ( 2 )  to  the  source  of  any  Information  con- 
cerning the  details  of  any  grand  Jury  or 
other  proceeding  which  was  required  to  be 
secret  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Tlie  third  Instance  In  which  the  privilege 
can  be  divested  relates  to  a  threat  to  hu- 
man life,  of  espionage,  or  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. In  such  cases,  a  U.S.  district  court  must 
be  asked  for  the  divestiture  of  privilege.  But 
the  court  cannot  grant  the  divestiture  unless 
"after  hearing  the  parties,  (the  court)  de- 
termines that  there  Is  substantial  evidence 
that  disclosure  of  the  Information  Is  required 
to  prevent  a  threat  to  human  life,  of  espio- 
nage; or  of  foreign  aggression." 

The  bill  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
many  media  and  organizations.  Yet,  there 
have  been  reservations  voiced  by  some,  in- 
cluding, editorially,  The  Journal  Herald 
which  Is  one  of  the  dally  papers  In  my  Con- 
gressional District.  I  feel  The  Journal  Herald 
has  pre.sented  a  cogent  argument  against 
the  exceptions  delineated  In  the  bill.  Not  be- 
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ing  "hidebound,"  I  would  like  to  hear  more 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  qualifications 
to  the  newsmen's  privilege  should  be  modi- 
fied. 

m.    H.R.    4271 ITS    JUSTIFICATIONS 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  Let  me  state  un- 
equivocally that  I  believe  there  Is  a  growing 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  In  the 
United  States.  I  am  convinced  that  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  liberty  that  the  press  now  en- 
Joys  would  Ill-serve  our  Nation.  I  would  not 
care  to  speculate  whether  there  Is  In  exist- 
ence any  plot  In  high  places  to  curb  the 
p>ower  of  the  press.  But  even  the  suggestion 
of  such  an  undertaking  requires  that  every 
appropriate  legislative  step  be  taken  to  guar- 
antee that  the  First  Amendment  Is  not  weak- 
ened. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  Wednesday  night  gave  a  speech 
which  touched  on  the  Issue  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  I  would  like  to  echo  a  few  of  his 
sentiments. 

First,  the  press  Is  not  perfect.  The  press 
Is  people.  There  Is  no  person  who  does  not 
err.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  every  re- 
porter In  this  room  has  written  at  least  one 
wrong  story.  If  not  more.  But,  as  one  of  my 
friends  has  frequently  remarked  "It's  amaz- 
ing how  well  Informed  we  are  with  such  a 
yellow  press."  I  think  the  brightness  of  the 
color  attributed  to  the  press  more  often  than 
not  stems  from  the  jaundice  In  the  eye  of 
the  beholder. 

Second,  Senator  Percy  used  a  quote  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Issue  of  Journalistic 
freedom.  It  was  the  observation  of  the  late 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  that 
"Without  a  free  press  there  can  be  no  free 
society.  That  Is  axiomatic." 

Thomas  Jefferson  also  commented  on  the 
press  In  a  slightly  different  but  equally 
pungent  statement.  He  said  In  1787:  "Were 
It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should 
have  a  government  without  newspapers  or 
newspapers  without  a  government.  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter." 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  further  observa- 
tion. There  Is  reason  to  hop)e  that  the  courts 
win  stistain  the  confidentiality  of  sources  and 
unused  Information.  This  might  seem  to 
negate  the  need  for  this  legislation.  In  part, 
I  would  agree.  However,  the  court  cases  are 
not  testing  the  confidentiality  except  In 
matters  that  affect  the  courts.  The  News- 
man's Privilege  Act  broadens  the  protection 
beyond  just  the  courts.  It  also  encompasses 
Oongress.  federal  departments,  agencies  and 
commissions.  The  recent  CBS  News  confront- 
ation with  a  House  subcommittee  makes 
obvious  to  everyone  In  this  room  the  need 
for  such  specific  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  affording 
me  the  time  to  present  my  views  on  the 
Newsman's  Privilege  Act. 


H.R.     4271 — Newsmen's     Privilege     Act     of 
1971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Newsmen's  Privilege 
Act". 

.nondisclosure  of  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

Sec  2.  Except  a.s  provided  In  section  4.  no 
person  shall  be  required  by  any  court,  grand 
jury,  accncy.  department,  or  commission  of 
the  United  States  or  by  either  Hotise  or  of 
any  committee  of  Congress  to  disclose  any 
confidential  information  received  or  obtained 
by  him  In  his  capacity  as  a  reporter,  editor, 
commentator,  journalist,  writer,  correspond- 
ent, announcer,  or  other  p>erson  directly  en- 
gaged In  the  gathering  or  presentation  of 
news  for  any  newspaper,  periodical,  press 
association,  newspaper  syndicate,  wire  serv- 
ice, or  radio  or  television  station. 
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Sec.  3.  Except  as  provided  In  section  4,  no 
perscn  shall  be  required  by  any  court,  grand 
Jur,-.  agency,  department,  or  commission  of 
the  United  States  or  by  either  House  of  or 
any  committee  of  Congress  to  disclose  the 
source  of  any  Information  received  or  ob- 
tainci-  by  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  reporter, 
editor,  commentator,  Journalist,  writer,  cor- 
respondent, announcer,  or  other  person  di- 
rectly engaged  In  the  gathering  or  presenta- 
tion of  news  for  any  newspaper,  periodical, 
press  association,  newspaper  syndicate,  wire 
service,  or  radio  or  television  station. 

aUALTFICATlONS 

F3r.  4.  (a)  The  privilege  conferred  by 
section  2  shall  not  apply  to  any  informa- 
tion which  has  at  any  time  been  published, 
brcadcEist.  or  otherwise  made  public  by  the 
person  claiming  the  privilege. 

(b)  The  privilege  conferred  by  section  3 
shall  not  apply — 

( 1 1  to  the  source  of  any  allegedly  defama- 
tory information  In  any  case  where  the  de- 
fendant, In  a  civil  action  for  defamation, 
asserts  a  defense  based  on  the  source  of  such 
Information;  or 

1 2)  to  the  source  of  any  information  con- 
cerning the  details  of  any  grand  jury  or  other 
proceeding  which  was  required  to  be  secret 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

( c )  In  any  case  where  a  person  claims  a 
privilege  conferred  by  section  2  or  3,  the  per- 
son seeking  the  information  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  an  order  di- 
vesting the  privilege.  Such  application  shall 
be  nxade  to  the  district  court  in  the  district 
wherein  the  hearing,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  Information  Is  sought  .z 
pending.  The  order  shall  be  granted  If  the 
court,  after  hearing  the  parties,  determines 
that  there  is  substantial  evidence  that  dis- 
closure of  the  information  is  required  to 
prevent  a  threat  to  human  life,  of  espionage, 
or  of  fcreign  aggression. 


WILLIAM   E.    WALK.    JR..    RECEIVES 
FRENCH  MEDAL 


HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  inform  this 
assembly  that  a  singular  honor  has  been 
bestowed  upon  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  WUliam  E.  Walk,  Jr.,  of  Ontario, 
Calif.  Mr.  Walk  was  presented  with  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  Medal  by  Pre- 
mier Georges  Pompidou  on  March  31. 
Reserved  for  individuals  "who  have  per- 
formed great  service  to  mankind,"  this 
award  is  given  only  in  the  name  of  the 
Fiench  Republic  itself.  Walk,  current 
president  of  Rotary  International,  was 
sponsored  for  the  honor  by  Louis  Dela- 
carte,  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Paris. 

In  commending  Mr.  Walk  to  the  "Le- 
gion of  Honor"  committee,  M.  Delacarte 
cited  Walk's  service  in  the  field  of  the 
humanities  and  his  program  which  calls 
upon  all  Rotary  members  to  "bridge  the 
gaps"  between  people,  nations,  and 
races. 

William  Walk's  goal  to  bring  about  in- 
ternational understanding  through  com- 
munity group  involvement  can  be  an  ex- 
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ample  to  all  Americans — to  build  a  bet- 
ter world,  begin  at  home. 


REPORT    TO    NINTH    DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  on 
the  imminent  increase  in  funding  for 
cancer  research: 

Funding  for  Cancer  Research 

Aa  the  Congrees  sifts  through  the  Nation's 
priorities,  renewed  emphasis  In  the  fight 
againfit  cancer  Is  coming  to  the  top.  There 
Is  no  question  about  Congress"  determina- 
tion to  step  up  the  efforts  to  control  this 
dread  disease.  We  are  fac«d  now  with  the 
decision  of  ( 1 . )  creating  a  new  authority  to 
Intensify  the  search  for  a  cure,  or  (2.)  pour- 
ing added  resources  into  the  present  pro- 
grams of  research  and  care. 

A  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  has  com- 
pleted hearings  on  a  blU  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent cancer  authority  to  direct  this  effort. 
I  Introduced  this  legislation  In  the  House  at 
the  opening  of  the  92nd  Congreso. 

This  approach  woxild  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent governmental  agency  to  bring  to- 
gether into  a  single  unit  the  various  Federal 
research  programs  now  being  administered 
by  several  agencies.  It  would  be  given  free 
rein  In  its  operation  and  in  its  allocation  of 
funds  to  track  down  the  cause,  and  effect  a 
cure,  for  cancer. 

The  President  has  proposed.  Instead,  to 
keep  the  authority  for  Pederally-spwnsored 
cancer  research  under  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
but  with  Independent  funding  and  with  a 
director  who  would  report  only  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

In  both  approaches,  the  amount  of  gov- 
ernment funding  for  the  program  would  be 
substantially  increased.  Under  the  Independ- 
ent agency  approach,  the  funding  for  re- 
search would  be  doubled  from  the  present 
level  of  some  $200  million  annually.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  earlier  reduced  the  funding 
level  for  cancer  research,  now  proposes  to 
increase  it  by  some  $100  million  annually. 
Public  pressure  for  increased  money  to  flght 
cancer  has  been  growing,  particularly  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  in  1969,  the  government 
spent  for  each  citizen:  $410  for  national  de- 
fense. $19  for  the  space  program,  $19  for  for- 
eign aid.  and  89  cents  for  cancer  research. 

There  is  no  need  to  sell  the  nation  or  Con- 
gress on  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  No  fam- 
ily has  been  left  untouched  by  the  tragedy 
of  cancer.  Despite  advances  In  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  cancer,  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  Is  Increasing  at  a  rate  which  makes 
It  the  Nation's  No.  2  killer.  More  than  324,000 
cancer  deaths  will  occur  in  the  United  States 
this  year,  or  more  than  one  death  every  two 
minutes.  More  than  half  that  number  will 
be  under  65  years  of  age.  and,  cruelly,  4,000 
will  be  children. 

Some  30  years  ago.  only  one  cancer  patient 
In  Ave  had  a  chance  of  survival.  Today,  the 
survival  rate  stands  at  about  40  percent.  Some 
forms  of  cancer,  reached  by  surgery,  are  now 
being  eliminated  in  60  to  80  percent  of  the 
cases.  New  advances  in  radiation  techniques 
are  improving  the  survival  percentages,  and 
new  drugs  are  prolonging  the  lives  of  leu- 
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kemla  victims.  Still,  the  cause  of  cancer  has 
eluded  our  medical  scientists. 

At  this  point,  when  the  public  is  demand- 
ing that  more  funds  be  channeled  Into  the 
efforts  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer,  a  controversy 
Is  building  on  two  points.  (1.)  who  controls 
the  funds,  and  (2.)  how  fast  can  an  infusion 
of  new  money  be  effectively  used  toward  the 
goal  of  finding  a  cure. 

Opinion  is  divided,  even  among  researchers. 
Some  contend  that  the  magic  "breakthrough" 
is  not  close  enough  to  begin  a  concentrated 
research  effort  In  any  partlculsw  Eirea  of  can- 
cer research.  Others  argue  that  recent  basic 
research  discoveries  Indicate  that  the  cause 
of  cancer  may  be  discovered  soon,  and  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  concerted  effort  in  this 
field — similar  to  that  which  put  man  on  the 
moon. 

Those  who  favor  an  Independent  cancer 
authority  to  provide  direction  and  money, 
say  that  the  current  efforts  at  research  are 
buried  under  six  tiers  of  bureaucracy  which 
cause  delays  and  duplication  of  research  ef- 
forts, a  general  lack  of  direction,  and  need- 
less competition  for  research  funds. 

Those  who  support  the  Administration's 
view  that  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
should  continue  to  oversee  research  efforts 
argue  that  cancer  straddles  virtually  all  of 
the  life  sciences — from  biology  to  chemistry 
to  genetics — and  that  wide-ranging  research 
holds  the  only  hope  for  finding  a  cure. 

Regardless  of  the  approach  decided  upon 
by  the  Congress,  It  is  apparent  that  signifi- 
cantly Increased  funding  of  cancer  research 
win  be  forthcoming. 


May  2^,  1971 


CLOSING  OP  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  OFFICE  IN 
JUNEAU.  ALASKA 


CONGRESSMAN  McCLORY  CON- 
GRATULATES YOUNG  VOTERS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  401. 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older.  I  am  addressing  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  number  of  young  voters 
in  my  congressional  district.  A  copy  of 
my  letter  is  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives  . 
Washington,  D.C..  May  20,  1971. 

Dear  Friend:  Congratulations  on  helping 
to  write  a  new  chapter  in  Illinois  history! 
Your  recent  action  In  registering  to  vote — 
thus  indicating  your  desire  to  assume  to  full 
responsibilities  of  citizenship — makes  you  a 
new  kind  of  "pioneer,"  in  our  nation  and  in 
our  state.  Next  year,  when  you  vote  for  Pres- 
dent,  U.S.  Senator,  and  U.S.  Representative, 
yours  win  be  among  the  first  "under  21" 
ballots  ever  counted  in  Illinois. 

Also.  I  am  confident  that — even  before  the 
1972  elections  occur — the  26th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  will  have  been  ratified, 
enabling  you  to  vote  for  all  offices,  not  only 
on  the  national  level  but  in  the  state  and 
local  elections  as  well. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
for  you  in  helping  to  make  ours  the  kind  of 
nation  we  all  feel  it  must  be. 

The  power  of  the  bfillot  is  mighty  and  I  am 
confident   that    you    will    guard    this    power 
Jealously  and  exercise  It  responsibly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  McClory. 
Member  of  Congress. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  about  to  take 
action  that  If  carried  out  would  mean 
that  the  citizens  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  Alaska  would  suffer  needless  delays 
and  countless  other  difficulties  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  on  business  transac- 
tions with  this  agency.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  about  to  close  its  Juneau 
ofiQce. 

As  you  know,  the  State  of  Alaska  is 
experiencing  its  worst  economic  depres- 
sion in  history.  Besides  the  high  rate  of 
unemplojmient,  business  profits  are  off, 
and  business  sales  are  down.  Many 
citizens  of  southeastern  Alaska  are 
single  entrepreneurs  and  rely  a  great  deal 
on  the  services  of  the  Small  Business 
Admdnistration. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  reasons  given 
for  the  removal  of  the  Juneau  office  was 
that  there  were  certain  legal  actions 
pending  and  economic  expansion  was  not 
expected.  However,  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  Federal  court  has  largely  removed 
the  legal  obstacles  which  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  alluded  to.  The 
citizens  of  southeast  Alaska  cannot  be 
served  adequately  by  offices  in  Fairbanks 
and  Anchorage.  The  large  geographical 
size  of  Alaska  makes  adequate  service 
almost  impossible. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  ex- 
pressed its  strong  protest  against  the 
closing  of  this  office  in  Juneau.  I  include 
that  resolution  in  the  Record: 

Closing  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Office  in  Juneau 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  federal  officials  have  recently  made 
public  the  decision  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  close  its  Juneau  office: 
and 

Whereas,  If  this  action  is  cnrried  out.  It 
would  mean  that  all  the  citizens  of  South- 
eastern Alaska  would  suffer  needless  delays, 
aggravation,  and  countless  other  difficulties 
in  attempting  to  carry  on  business  trans- 
actions with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion: and 

Whereas  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  the 
removal  of  the  Juneau  office  was  that  cer- 
tain legal  actions  were  delaying  an  expected 
economic  expansion,  not  only  In  Juneau,  but 
In  all  of  Southeastern;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  days  a  federal  court  has 
largely  removed  the  legal  obstacles  which  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  alluded 
to;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Southeastern 
Alaska  cannot  be  adequately  served  by  Small 
Business  Administration  personnel  making 
periodic  sojourns  to  Juneau: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  it  expresses  its  strong  protest  against 
the  closing  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration office  In  Juneau  and  urgently  requests 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  recon- 
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slder   and   rescind   its   decision    to   close   its 
Juneau  office. 


SUPREME    COURT    IDEOLOGIES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  inserted  in  today's  Congres- 
sional Record  a  newspaper  article  by  Mr. 
Leo  Rennert  of  the  McClatchy  Newspaper 
Syndicate. 

Mr.  Rennerfs  article  demonstrates  the 
danger  in  too  simple  ideological  categori- 
zations as  they  apply  to  our  Supreme 
Court  Justices. 

The  article  follows: 
Ironic  Twist  Develops  on  Supreme  Court 
(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  two  ap- 
pointees on  the  US  Supreme  Court  have  been 
denounced  by  a  couple  of  colleagues  for  gross 
deviatlonlsm  from  what  had  been  expected 
to  be  their  greatest  virtue — "strict"  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution. 

In  fact,  if  Justice  Hugo  Black  is  to  be  be- 
lieved Chief  Justice  Burger  and  the  court's 
newest  member.  Harry  Blackmun,  are  basing 
their  decisions  on  "the  loosest  construction 
that  could  be  employed." 

In  a  similar  vein.  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las lectured  Burger  and  Blackmun  the  other 
day  that  "strict  construction"  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Is  necessary  "if  every  man's  liberty  and 
privacy  are  to  be  constitutionally  honored." 
The  Black-Douglas  critique  of  their  two 
younger  brethren  is  highly  ironic  when  It  Is 
recalled  that  Nixon  campaigned  hard  in  1968 
against  a  court  he  charged  was  dominated  by 
"liberal"  constructionists. 

He  promised  that,  if  elected,  he  would  re- 
dress the  balance  by  appointing  Judges  who 
would  leave  personal  views  out  of  their  de- 
cisions and  rigidly  follow  a  "strict"  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution's  dictates. 

It  was  with  these  credentials  in  mind  that 
he  named  Burger  and  Blackmun  to  the  court. 
Yet.  today,  the  court's  two  oldest  members 
are  openly  accusing  the  two  newest  ones  of 
practicing  what  Nixon  so  roundly  condemned 
when  Earl  Warren  was  the  tribunal's  domi- 
nant figure. 

black's  vnrw 
Listen  to  Black  last  April  5  as  he  dissented 
from  a  5-4  majority  opinion  which  saw  Burger 
and  Blackmun  on  the  winning  side: 

"Of  course  the  court's  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  a  'strict'  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  proceeds  on  the  premise  that  a  ma- 
jority of  this  court  can  change  the  Con- 
stitution day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and 
year  by  year,  according  to  its  shifting  notions 
of  what  is  fair,  reasonable  and  right. 

"There  was  little  need  for  the  founders  to 
draft  a  written  Constitution  if  this  court 
can  say  it  Is  only  binding  when  a  majority 
finds  it  fair,  reasonable  and  right  to  make 
It  so. 

"That  is  the  loosest  construction  that  could 
be  employed. 

".  .  .  Our  ancestors  determine  to  draft 
a  written  Constitution  which  the  members 
of  this  court  are  sworn  to  obey. 

"While  I  remain  on  the  court  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  power  of  Judges,  ap- 
p>ointed  by  changing  administrations,  to 
change  the  Constitution  from  time  to  time 
according  to  their  notions  of  what  is  'fair' 
and  'reasonable.' 

"I  would  decide  this  case  not  by  my  views 
of  what  is  'arbitrary,'  or  what  Is  'fair,'  but 
rather  by  what  the  Constitution  commands. 
"I  dissent." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sounds  familiar?  Isn't  this  exactly  the  kind 
of  charge  which  Nixon  and  other  political 
conservatives  leveled  for  years  sigalnst  the 
Warren  Court? 

Yet,  here  is  venerable  old  Justice  Black 
accusing  Nixon's  additions  to  the  court  of 
committing  this  most  horrible  of  sins — sub- 
stituting their  Judgment  for  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

What  has  happened  in  so  short  a  period 
of  time?  Have  Burger  and  Blackmun  suc- 
cumbed to  the  subversive  climate  of  Wash- 
ington? Should  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  be  alerted?  Is  it  time  for  "Im- 
peach Burger  and  Blackmun"  billboards  to 
spring  up  across  the  nation? 

And  why  is  House  Republican  Leader 
Gerald  Ford  silent  about  all  this?  And  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  for  that  matter? 

nothing  profound 
Well,  nothing  very  insidious  is  really  hap- 
pening. No  dark  conspiracy  Is  at  work. 

In  fact,  It  was  all  very  predictable.  The 
conservatives'  unhapplness  with  the  Warren 
Court  was  not  so  much  with  the  means  it 
used  to  reach  Its  conclusions  as  It  was  with 
those  conclusions  themselves. 

It  really  mattered  little  that  the  Warren 
Court  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  "liberal" 
constructionism.  What  Its  critics  abhorred 
were  its  landmark  cases  expanding  con- 
stitutional protection  to  the  poor,  the  un- 
popular, the  downtrodden. 

If  some  of  these  precedents  now  are  to  be 
reversed  or  whittled  down  by  the  Burger 
court.  Nixon  and  Atty.  Gen.  John  tutchell 
are  not  going  to  complain  about  the  meth- 
ods used  to  establish  a  more  conservative 
outlook. 

Even  If  those  methods  Involve  some  "liber- 
al" Interpretatlonfi  of  constitutional  law. 

Actually,  there  is  very  little  meaning  or 
substance  in  these  "liberal"  and  "strict"  con- 
structionist tags  anyway. 

No  member  of  the  court  has  ever  con- 
fessed to  twisting  the  Constitution  and  every 
Justice  sooner  or  later  accuses  his  colleagues 
of  doing  so  when  they  stubbornly  refuse  to 
bow  to  his  superior  insights. 

Consider  the  opinion  which  so  upset  Jus- 
tice Black  on  April  5.  Writing  for  the  five- 
member  majority,  Blackmun  held  that  Con- 
gress could  strip  an  American  of  his  citizen- 
ship if  he  was  born  abroad  to  an  American 
parent  and  failed  to  reside  in  this  country 
for  five  years  between  the  ages  of  14  and  28. 
Less  than  four  years  ago.  Black  recalled, 
the  court  ruled  that  all  Americans — not  Just 
some — had  a  "constitutional"  right  to  re- 
main citizens  unless  they  voluntarily  relin- 
quished their  citizenship. 

The  1967  ruling  was  based  on  the  14th 
Amendment  which  states: 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside." 
To  Black,  this  language  is  very  clear. 
"The  court  held  (in  1967)  that  no  Ameri- 
can can  be  deprived  of  his  citizenship  with- 
out his  assent,"  he  declared  in  his  biting  dis- 
sent. 

"Today,  the  court  overrules  that  holding. 
This  precious  14th  Amendment  says  Ameri- 
can citizenship  should  not  be  blown  around 
by  every  passing  political  wind  that  changes 
the  composition  of  the  court." 

But  to  Blackmun,  the  language  of  the  14th 
Amendment  also  was  clear.  The  Constitution, 
he  said,  only  offers  absolute  citizenship  pro- 
tection to  those  born  or  naturalized  "in" 
the  United  States.  Thus,  citizens  born 
abroad  are  in  a  different  category. 

Black,  however,  said  this  was  merely  a 
"narrow,  restrictive  and  super-technical"  In- 
terpretation of  the  14th  Amendment. 

The  word  "in"  as  it  appears  In  that  amend- 
ment, he  said,  really  meant  to  encompass 
citizens  born  "within"  the  United  States  or 
those  naturalized  "Into"  it.  Thus,  the  loca- 
tion of  birth  Is  Immaterial. 
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Whose  Interpretation  is  the  "strictest"  one? 
Black's?  Or  Blackmun's? 

The  answer  Is  fairly  simple.  Blackmun's. 
As  of  now.  He  had  one  more  vote  than 
Black.  Five  to  four.  Everything  else  is  seman- 
tic camouflage. 

Even  Black,  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  there  can  be  only  one  reading  of  the 
Constitution,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when 
he  complained  that  Blackmun's  opinion  was 
not  based  on  a  "generous  reading  of  the 
"great   purposes"  of   the    14th   Amendment. 

That  creates  a  whole  new  ballgame.  In 
addition  to  "strict "  and  "liberal"  construc- 
tionists, we  now  can  look  forward  to  a  third 
grouping — the  "generous"  constructionists, 
i.e.  Black. 

And  Black  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  even  a  fourth  cateigory  of  con- 
stitutional Interpreters  when  he  blasted  the 
Blackmun-led  majority  for  Its  "narrow  and 
extraordinarily  technical  reading"  of  the  14th 
Amendment. 

Let  us  see  now.  We  started  with  "strict" 
and  "liberal"  constructionists.  To  this,  we 
added  the  "generous"  kind.  And  now  we  also 
have  to  contend  with  the  "narrow  and  extra- 
ordinarily technical"  type. 

What  next? 

In  the  Interest  of  candor  and  communica- 
tion, would  it  not  be  preferable  for  all  con- 
cerned to  recognize  that  the  Constitution — 
Black's  protests  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing— does  Indeed  "rise  and  fall  with 
this  court's  passing  notions  (and)  every 
political  wind  that  changes  (its)  composi- 
tion"? 


FATHER  ANTHONY  B.  ORLEMANSKI 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Father  Anthony  B.  Orleman- 
ski,  founder  and  pastor  of  Corpus  Christi 
Church  in  Cleveland,  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  next  month. 

For  36  years  he  has  been  pastor  at 
Corpus  Christi  Church.  In  tribute  to  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  leadership,  the 
1 ,800  families  in  his  parish  have  planned 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  his  retirement.  The 
dinner  wUl  be  June  13.  1  week  after 
Father  Orlemanski's  75th  birthday. 

Corpus  Christi  Church  was  a  small 
parish  serving  Cleveland's  Polish  fam- 
ilies on  the  West  Side  when  it  was 
foimded  by  Father  Orlemanski  in  1935. 
Under  his  leadership  the  parish  grew  and 
prospered.  About  15  years  ago  the  parish 
moved  to  a  new,  larger  building.  Today 
more  than  600  boys  and  girls  attend 
classes  at  the  parish  school. 

Serving  the  church  is  a  family  tradi- 
tion with  Father  Orlemanski.  He  was  the 
fourth  priest  in  a  family  of  10  children. 
He  was  ordained  in  1922  at  St.  John's 
Cathedral  in  Cleveland.  Next  April  he 
will  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

Father  Orlemanski  was  first  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Campbell.  Ohio,  and  served  as  pastor  of 
Assumption  Church  in  Grafton  before 
coming  to  Corpus  Christi  Church  in 
ClevelEUid. 

The  growth  of  the  parish  and  its 
school  are  a  tribute  to  this  fine  priest.  I 
am  proud  to  know  him  as  a  friend. 
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THE  RPX:.  AN  RX  FOR  THE  DEFENSE 
AND  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
tlie  Record  an  article  by  Harold  V.  Glea- 
son.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Frank- 
lin National  Bank  of  New  York,  in  which 
he  proposes  a  new  RFC  as  a  prescription 
for  the  defense  and  aerospace  industries, 
now  in  financial  trouble. 

Financial  aid.  not  available  by  ordi- 
nary banking  facilities  could  be  given  to 
firms  making  the  difficult  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  manufacturing.  Such 
a  new  RFC  may  be  helpful  also  in  fields 
of  endeavor  other  than  defense  and  aero- 
space industries.  Moneys  for  pollution 
prevention,  which  may  involve  vast  ex- 
penditures beyond  the  reach  of  certain 
firms  might  be  defrayed  out  of  reason- 
ably long-term  loans  from  the  RFC. 
Other  benefits  are  also  described. 

The  following  article  expounds  these 
ideas: 

Thb  RFC,  An  Rx  por  the  Defense  and 

.^ERosp.ACE  Industries 

NATION.AL    PRIORlrrES    HAVE    SHIFTED 

(By  Harold  V.  Gleason) 
The  United  States  Is  already  well  on  Its 
way  towards  reordering  Its  national  priori- 
ties. (See  Table  1)  The  arguments  for  a 
substantial  shift  away  from  defense  spend- 
ing Into  larger  and  more  civilian  programs 
are  impressive.  National  defense  exi>endltures 
represent  some  34  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
budget.'  Human  resources  comprise  42  per 
cent  and  miscellaneous  the  balance.  De- 
fense spending  would  represent  more  than 
half  of  Federal  budget  expenditures  If  the 
trust  fiinds,  which  pay  their  own  way,  were 
excluded.  The  Federal  Government  receives 
about  64  per  cent  of  all  taxes  collected  In 
the  country  which  includes  91  per  cent  of 
all  Individual  Incomes  taxes. =  But,  most  of 
the  basic  needs  of  our  civilization  are  sup- 
plied by  the  states  and  cities,  i.e.,  welfare, 
education,  sanitation,  public  transportation, 
etc.  And.  as  the  middle  classes  flee  to  the 
suburbs,  and  the  poor  crowd  into  the  cities, 
the  tax  bases  of  cities  have  been  weakened 
while  their  expenditures  continue  to  rise. 
Mayor  Moon  Landrieu  of  New  Orleans  has 
remarked,  "The  cities  are  going  down  the 
pipe",  and  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  of  New- 
ark has  pointed  out,  "Wherever  the  cities 
are  going,  Newark's  going  to  get  there  first".' 

TABLE  I. -PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  FEDERAL 
GOVERNME.NT  EXPENDITURES  BY  FUNCTION  1955  1966 
AND  1969 

|ln  percent] 


Function 


1955 


1966 


1969 


Total  Federal  Government 

expenditures. loo.O  100.0  100  0 

Basic  necessities 23.2  27.2  29.5 

tducalion  and  manpower 2  3  3  7  ■)  « 

Health :  ,-7  43  80 

Transportation.- 1.  g  43  35 

General  government. 3.4  3  8  35 

Defense go.  0  45^9  442 

New  housing —3  7  12 

another - -.  7.8  lolo  6.'<; 


Source:    'Economic  Report  of  the  President  "US   Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washngton,  1971,  p.  100. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition,  national  concern  over  pollu- 
tion has  further  exacerbated  the  tug-of-war 
between  civilian  and  military  spending. 

However,  the  maintenance  of  military 
"superiority"  over  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  be  of  paramount  State  Interest  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot, 
Controller.  Department  of  Defense,  has  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  Soviet  Union's 
spreading  naval  competition  and  ballistic 
missile  development.'  He  cites  the  following 
statistics:  The  Soviets  have  an  80  vessel 
nuclear  submarine  fleet  as  against  88  United 
States  Nuclear  subs.  31  of  which  are  sched- 
uled for  conversion  to  multi-warhead  Po- 
selden  missiles.  But.  the  Russians  are  build- 
ing 10  new  nucletu-  subs  a  year  and  have  the 
capacity  to  build  double  that  number.  Other 
defense  analysts  have  warned  that  while  we 
have  been  preoccupied  with  Vietnam,  Soviet 
spending  on  defense  related  research  has  sub- 
stantially exceeded  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  U.SJSJl.  may  have  passed  us  in  ICBM 
development  and  construction." 

Total  national  defense  outlays  reached  a 
high  of  W1.3  billion  In  fiscal  1969.  fell  to 
$76.4  billion  In  fiscal  1971.  but  are  scheduled 
to  rise  to  $77.5  billion  In  fiscal  1972.'  Un- 
doubtedly, several  billion  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  by  tightening  up  on  cost  over-runs, 
reforming  procurement  procedures  and  eliml- 
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natlng  unneeded  and  overlapping  weapons. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  $15-20  billion  de- 
fense slashes  being  advocated  by  some  of  our 
national  leaders  today  fall  more  Into  the 
realm  of  myth  rather  than  reality.  The  basic 
reason  for  this  Is  that  the  nation  Is  currently 
getting  less  bank  per  buck  for  each  defense 
dollar  being  spent.  Since  1965.  Inflation  has 
eroded  the  true  purchasing  power  of  defense 
dollars  by  about  30  per  cent.'  Measured  In 
constant  dollar  terms.  Inflation  can  be  said 
to  already  have  slashed  defense  budget  pro- 
grams by  approximately  $20  billion.  In  addi- 
tion, increased  military  pay  and  beneflts  are 
expected  to  consume  65  per  cent  of  the  $90 
billion  projected  for  the  defense  budget  by 
1975.» 

So,  In  reality,  defense  budget  programs 
have  already  been  subsequently  whittled 
down.  And,  it  is  likely  that  the  prospective 
"peace  dividend"  from  the  winding  down  of 
the  Vietnam  war  may  disappear  In  the  de- 
fense labyrinth.  (See  Table  2.)  Therefore, 
rather  than  anticipating  substantial  cuts  In 
defense  spending.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  getting  more  of 
a  bang  for  a  buck  within  a  slow  rising  de- 
fense budget.  There  may  be  greater  emphasis 
on  a  small  but  well  paid  professional  army 
and  very  expensive  weapon  systems. 


TABLE  2.-0EFENSE  TRENDS  IN  FUNDS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  STRATEGIC  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  VARIOUS  FISCAL 

YEARS,  1%2  71 

|ln  billions  of  current  dollars| 


Authorization  category 


1962 

(lanuary 
1961  esti- 
mate) 


1962 
acutal 


1964 


1968 


1970 


Strategic  nuclear  forces _  15.7  17.0  17  1  16  6 

General  piiroose  forces  (other  than  additions  for  Vietnam) 29.2  33.2  34.5  37  5 

Vietna  n  additions 23.0 

Tolal---  44.9  50.2  51.6  Tl.\ 


17.7 
41.7 

17.0 


76.4 


1971 


18.0 
43.3 
11.0 

72.3 


Source.  Charles  Schultie,  "Setting  National  Priorities-  The  1971  Budget,"  p.  19. 


If,  indeed,  this  Is  to  be  the  f-uture  trend 
of  defense  spending,  then  only  the  financially 
strongest  and  largest  defense  firms  wUl  be 
able  to  produce  such  costly  military  hard- 
ware. Por  example,  the  Navy  wants  more 
nuclear  carriers  which  are  estimated  to  cost 
$1  billion  apiece.  During  World  War  II.  the 
average  cost  of  a  non-nuclear  powered  car- 
rier was  only  about  $87  mUIion.  (See  Rise  In 
Weapons  Cost,  which  follows).  And.  the 
cvirrent  Federal  budget  carries  forward  a 
minimum  ABM  system  whose  ultimate  price 
tag  Is  probably  unknown. 

Hence,  the  following  conclusions  appear 
likely.  First,  If  the  nation's  civilian  needs  are 
to  be  met  without  a  worsening  of  inflation, 
they  will  have  to  be  closely  matched  to  tax 
revenues  produced  by  a  rising  gross  national 
product  as  well  as  from  additional  tax 
Increases.  Secondly,  it  appears  that  actual 
defense  spending  will  trend  upwards  in 
future  years,  although  continuing  to  repre- 
sent a  declining  share  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  And  finally,  the  expected  shut  in 
defense  spending  towards  more  sophisticated 
and  expensive  weapons,  higher  military  pay 
plus  Inflation  are  likely  to  accelerate  the 
attrition  of  weak  non-competltlve  defense 
contractors.  It  Is  estimated  that  2  million 
people  have  lost  their  Jobs  in  the  defense  and 
aerospace  Industries  over  the  last  two  years, 
and  an  additional  1  million  unemployed  can 
be  expected  In  1971." 

THE    TROUBLED    AEROSPACE    INDUSTRY 

Within  the  nervous  defense  Industry,  the 
problems  of  the  aerospace  sector  have  been 
magnified  because  of  the  SST  defeat  fOr 
Boeing,  NASA's  budget  cutbacks  and  fewer 
defense  contracts.  Approximately  90  per  cent 
of  all   aerospace  sales  go   to  the  Pentagon, 


NASA  and  the  commercial  airlines  (see 
Table  3 ) .  Aerospace  sales  have  fallen  from  a 
high  of  $29.5  billion  In  1968  to  an  estimated 
$23.5  billion  in  1971.'"  The  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation,  which  received  more  than  $1.8 
billion  In  prime  contracts  last  year  and 
produces  the  Poseidon  missile  and  C5A 
transport,  is  dangerously  close  to  bankruptcy. 

RISE    IN    WEAPONS    COST    SINCE    WORLD    WAR    II 

Fighter:  World  War  II  cost  $53,000:  today: 
SI 2  000.000. 

Tank:  World  War  II  cost  $70,000;  today: 
$600,000 

Destroyer:  World  War  II  cost  $6,500,000; 
today:  $90,000,000. 

Submarine:  World  War  II  cost  $5,000,000; 
today.  $170,000,000. 

Carrier:  World  War  II  cost  $87,000,000; 
today:  $1  000,000  000. 

Bomber:  World  War  II  cost  $640,000;  to- 
day: $25,000,000. 

Source:  Michael  Oetler,  "Defense  Costs 
Peril  Strategy,"  The  Washington  Post,  April 
19,  1971,  p.  A19. 

Aerospace  employment,  currently  a  little 
over  1  mlllicn  Is  down  25  per  cent  from  three 
years  ago  and  may  be  do-vn  to  962.000  by  the 
end  of  the  year  (See  Table  4)."  Because  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  employees  In  many 
aerospace  companies  consist  of  engineers  and 
scientists,  they  pose  a  unique  problem.'^ 
TTielr  high  levels  of  education  and  narrow 
technical  training  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  find  comparable  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Recent  employment  experiences  for 
them  have  ranged  from  mathematics  Instruc- 
tors to  department  store  clerks. 

Many  aerospace  manufacturers  have  at- 
tempted to  step-up  their  diversification  Into 
civilian  fields.  However,  their  conversion  ex- 


May 


1971 


periences  have  been  slow  and  spotty  despite 
their  technical  competence.  They  are  striv- 
ing to  overcome  the  following  obstacles: 
limited  financial  resources,  a  lack  of  com- 
petitive marketing  skills  and  the  fact  that 
it  takes  many  small  commercial  projects  to 
replace  one  fat  government  contract. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  4.- EMPLOYMENT  REDUCTION  PLANS  IN  THE  AERO- 
SPACE INDUSTRY 


TABLE    3.-  AEROSPACE 


INDUSTRY 
GROUPS 


SALES    BY    PRODUCT 


In  millions  ot  dollarsi 


Total 
sales 


Air- 
craft 


Mis- 
siles 


Vehi- 
cles 


Non- 
aero- 
space 


197'' ' 

27.690 

15,  500 
15  858 

5,000 
5,034 

4,290 
4,499 

2.900 

1969  1 

28,271 

2,880 

1968 

29.484 

17.090 

4,719 

5.108 

2,567 

1967 

27.267 

14,981 
11.951 
9.747 

4,417 
4,053 
3.626 

5.290 
5.969 
5.329 

2.579 

1966 

24.610 

2.637 

I96S 

.....  20.670 

1.968 

1964 

20,594 

8.911 

5,242 

4.720 

1.721 

1963 

20.134 

8.527 

6,003 

3,774 

1.830 

1962 

19.162 

8.944 

6,311 

2.182 

1.725 

1961 

17.997 

8.847 

6.266 

1.264 

1,620 

1960 

17,326 

9,126 

5,762 

878 

1.559 

1959 

16,640 

9.714 

5.042 

386 

1,478 

1958 

16.065 

10.582 

4.036 

1 

1.446 

1  Estimated. 

Source:  "Aerospace  Industries  Association,"  August  1970 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  yet  revealed  an  overall  national  eco- 
nomic plan  to  cope  with  the  defense  In- 
dustry's conversion  problems."  The  White 
House  has  made  a  small  stab  at  this  problem 
by  announcing  a  $42  Million  "technical 
mobilization  and  re-employment  program" 
to  provide  Jobs  for  about  15,000  out  of  100.000 
engineers  and  scientists  out  of  work." 

Too  often  In  the  past,  piecemeal  govern- 
mental policies  have  either  been  Ineffective 
or  have  worked  at  cross  purposes.  But,  noth- 
ing less  than  a  comprehensive  economic  plan 
may  be  needed  to  deal  with  the  complex 
problems  confronting  the  defense  Industry. 

-My  suggestion  calls  for  a  revival  of  the 
highly  successful  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  help  solve,  what  many  con- 
sider to  be,  a  genuine   national  emergency. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Creo(io7i  of  the  RFC 

The  pattern  for  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  had  its  origins  in  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  created  during  World 
War  I."  The  WFC  was  set  up  to  make  ad- 
vances to  banks  making  loans  to  enterprises 
essential  to  the  war  effort,  or  In  exceptional 
cases,  to  make  such  advances  directly  to 
such  enterprises. 

In  1931,  President  Herbert  Hoover  proposed 
an  18  point  legislative  program  to  deal  with 
the  Great  Depression."  Point  number  2  rec- 
ommended creation  of  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  provide  loans  to  ailing 
financial  institutions,  railroads  and  indus- 
try.'" Congress  established  the  RFC  In  Janu- 
ary, 1932  but  omitted  direct  RFC  assistance 
to  industry.  '•"  It  was  not  until  June  1934  that 
it  authorized  the  RFC  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  make  direct  loans  to  industrlsil 
businesses. 

The  original  act  set  up  a  potential  fund  of 
$2  billion,  obtainable  by  the  sale  of  $500 
million  of  Its  capital  stock  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  It  could  sell  up  to  $1.5 
billion  of  notes  debentures  and  bonds."  This 
seemed  like  a  lot  of  money  at  the  time.  But, 
it  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  flow  that  ulti- 
mately totaled  $50  billion,  authorized  to 
fight,  first,  the  Depression,  then,  the  Second 
World  War.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


1968 


1971 


Lockheed  93.000  75,000 

Boeing                               102.000  44,000 

North  American  Rockwell 114,000  76.000 

McDonnell  Douglas. 124,700  92.000 


Source:  "The  Troubled  Blue  Yonder",  Time,  Apr.  5.  1971,  p. 

77, 

The  primary  objective  of  the  original  act 
was  to  provide  loans  which  could  not  be  pro- 
vided through  regular  banking  channels.^ 
The  loans  granted  by  the  RFC  were  some- 
what riskier  than  many  prudent  banks  cared 
to  make.  But  this  Is  not  to  say  that  RFC 
loans  during  the  Depression  were  Intended  to 
be  a  "free  giveaway".  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  made  on  the  expectation  that  they 
wovild  be  repaid.-'  Furthermore,  these  loans 
had  to  be  secured  by  collateral.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  turning  down  loan  requests 
was  unsatisfactory  earnings  prospects. 

The  rates  charged  on  RFC  loans  were  con- 
sistently higher  than  those  charged  by  com- 
mercial banks.  This  difference  can  be  par- 
tially explained  by  a  difference  In  the  risk 
assumed  In  each  case.  In  addition,  such  rates 
were  defended  as  a  means  of  avoiding  com- 
petition between  governmental  agencies  and 
the  commercial  banks.-'' 
RFC  activities  during  depression  and  war 
In  1932,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
first  of  four  consecutive  terms.  Roosevelt  In- 
stalled his  old  friend.  Jesse  Jones,  a  Texas 
banker,  as  head  of  the  RFC.-*  Under  Jones' 
stewardship,  the  activities  of  the  RFC  were 
greatly  extended  to  include  loans  to  newly 
established  public  financial  Institutions,  as 
well  as  to  existing  public  agencies,  private 
financial  Institutions  and  other  businesses. 

Between  1932  and  1945,  the  RFC  loaned 
and  spent  approximately  $35  billion,  al- 
though it  had  been  authorized  many  more 
billions  than  were  ultimately  used.-'*  It  grew 
to  be  America's  largest  corporation  and  the 
world's  biggest  and  most  varied  banking 
organization.  Over  the  Depression  period,  the 
RFC  lent  out  $10.5  billion.  But,  all  of  It  was 
eventually  returned  to  the  Treasury,  Includ- 
ing $500  million  In  profits.=« 

Some  5,000  banks  failed  during  the  depres- 
sion; had  it  not  been  for  the  RFC,  several 
thousand  more  would  have.-"^  Through  the 
creation  of  several  subsidiaries,  the  RFC's 
role  was  expanded  to  economic  pump  prim- 
ing. For  example,  the  RFC  mortgage  Com- 
pany and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  were  organized  to  help  provide 
mortgages,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
stimulate  expwrts.  In  addition-,  it  helped 
finance  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion which  provided  rural  electricity.  Credit 
must  also  be  given  the  RFC  for  the  many 
public  projects  which  are  dotted  throughout 
our  country.  Such  projects  as  bridges,  tun- 
nels, toll  highways,  dormitories,  recreation 
centers,  water  and  sewer  systems  and  many 
other  various  city  and  state  improvements 
were  all  financed  by  the  RFC  during  the 
depths  of  the  Depression.  All  of  these  proj- 
ects not  only  provided  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  themselves,  but  also  Indirectly  provided 
employment  to  supplying  and  transportation 
companies  which  manufactured  the  required 
materials  or  moved  them  to  their  place  of 
use. 

During  World  War  II,  the  RFC  lent  $22.5 
billion  and  Incurred  a  loss  of  $9.3  billion. 
But,  the  loss  had  been  expected  and  was  nec- 
essary for  the  national  defense.=«  The  RFC's 
war  efforts  preceded  our  actual  involvement 
by  over  a  year.  In  June.  1940  Congress  grant- 
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ed  It  probably  the  most  powers  ever  given 
a  single  federal  agency.  It  authorized  the  RFC 
to  negotiate  contracts  to  produce  and  stock- 
pile critical  and  strategic  materials  which 
would  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  war. 

One  of  the  many  new  subsidiaries  of  the 
RFC  during  the  war  was  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation.^*  It  was  created  In  August,  1940 
primarily  to  build  and  operate  plants  and 
facilities  for  the  production  of  war  material, 
and  to  do  other  things  for  our  national  de- 
fense. By  1945,  the  DPC  had  disbursed  ap- 
proximately $9.2  bUllon  on  23  hundred  proj- 
ects In  46  states  and  a  few  foreign  lands.  It 
built  plants,  shipyards,  pipelines,  bought  and 
sold  equipment  and  materials,  paid  sub- 
sidiaries and  did  whatever  else  was  needed 
for  the  war  effort.  Except  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases  of  management-fee  agreements, 
its  defense  plants  were  operated  under  lease 
by  private  companies  for  their  own  accounts. 
As  a  result  of  its  Investment,  DPC  owned 
at  the  time  of  Its  dissolution  in  June,  1945, 
between  10  and  12  per  cent  of  the  total  In- 
dustrial capacity  of  the  nation."  The  process 
of  liquidating  this  vast  Industrial  empire 
took  several  post-war  years.  Under  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1,  effective  June  30.  1957.  the 
RFC,  Itself,  was  abolished.  Its  remaining 
functions  were  transferred  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  General  Services 
Administration,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'' 
Hou:  the  RFC  might  operate  under  current 
conditions 

If  the  RFC  concept  were  to  be  revived  to 
deal  with  current  problems  In  the  defense 
Industry,  financial  assistance  from  the  RFC 
would  be  forthcoming  to  those  defense  flnus 
who  must  make  the  difficult  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  manufacturing.  In  addi- 
tion, financial  assistance  would  also  be  pro- 
vided to  certain  defense  contractors  whose 
survival  Is  vital  to  the  national  defense.  The 
decision  as  to  which  defense  contractor  would 
continue,  as  against  which  would  be  phased 
out,  would  have  to  be  Judged  within  the  con- 
text of  over-all  national  secvirlty. 

To  provide  financial  assistance  to  all  of 
these  companies,  the  new  "RFC"  could  begin 
by  Implementing  the  following  six  pro- 
posals: 

1.  Encourage  the  formation  of  bank  syndi- 
cates to  share  the  risks  and  costs  of  financial 
assistance  and  which  might  Include  some 
RFC  participation. 

Loans  which  may  entaU  a  higher  degree  of 
risk  than  bankers  would  normally  deem  to 
be  prudent  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  RFC. 

3.  In  certain  cases,  the  RFC  would  make 
direct  loans  to  defense  companies  where  ex- 
pectations for  repayment  would  either  be 
over  too  long  a  time  period  for  banks  to  con- 
sider, or  where  repayment  prospects.  In  fact, 
would  not  be  likely. 

4.  The  RFC  wotUd  provide  direct  loans  to 
defense  employees  for  retraining  and  reloca- 
tion expenses. 

5.  RFC  resources  would  be  used  to  finance 
and  build  socially  desirable  projects.  I.e., 
mass  transit  and  pollution  control  systems 
using  the  skills  and  technology  available  In 
the  defense  Industry. 

6.  Leasing  plant  facilities  constructed  with 
RFC  funds  to  defense  contractors  who  would 
provide  operation  and  maintenance  services. 

An  act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary  to 
revive  the  RFC  and  to  provide  It  with  similar 
borrowing  and  lending  powers  similar  to 
those  It  had  In  the  pest.  But,  this  would 
create  one  more  Federal  agency  seeking  funds 
m  the  credit  markets  and  generating  upward 
pressures  on  Interest  rates.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress should  also  require  the  review  and 
coordination  of  its  borrowing  operations  with 
those  of  all  other  Federal  credit  programs 
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which  are  currently  either  within  or  out- 
side ot  the  Federal  budget. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 


often  eEisy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind"  attitude  about  matters  which 
are  not  consistently  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  fact  exists  that  today  more 
than  1,500  American  servicemen  are 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  countrjnnen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one 
of  our  number  Is  enslaved.  I  insert  the 
name  of  one  of  the  captured : 

Capt.  George  William  Clarke,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Hampton.  Va. 
Married.  The  son  of  Mr.  suid  Mrs.  George 
W.  Clarke.  Sr.,  a  1962  graduate  of  How- 
ard University.  Officially  listed  as  cap- 
tured October  16,  1967.  As  of  today.  Cap- 
tain Clarke  has  been  a  prisoner  in  South- 
east Asia  for  1,315  days. 


HON.  OARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  Is 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   C/U-IFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
54  executives  of  the  Western  Electronics 
Manufacturers  Association  met  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  Senatoi's  from 
the  western  States.  Mr.  R.  C.  Mercure. 
president  of  WEMA,  spoke  at  this  meet- 
ing and  delivered  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cinct and  impressive  speeches  concern- 
ing the  electronics  industry  that  I  have 
heard. 

His  two  main  points  were  that  the 
United  States  needs  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  science  and  technology, 
and  that  we  must  also  give  consideration 
to  a  means  of  developing  international 
trade  in  high  technology  items. 

Since  this  speech  is  important  to  all 
American  industry.  I  commend  the  full 
text  to  the  attention  of  all  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Speech  or  R.  C.  MEScrmx 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  I 
am  Merc  Mercure,  President  of  WISMA. 

On  behalf  of  the  54  Industry  executives 
who  have  crossed  the  country  to  be  here  to- 
day, I  want  to  welcome  you  to  our  Congrea- 
Elonal  Luncheon.  I  also  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Warren  Magnuson  of  Washington  for 
obtaining  the  use  of  this  room  for  us  today. 

Since  this  Is  a  once-a-year  affair,  we  like 
to  keep  it  informal,  with  most  of  the  talking 
being  done  by  you  with  our  industry  execu- 
tives during  the  reception  and  across  the 
table,  rather  than  by  me  at  the  podium. 
Therefore,  I  wUl  be  brief. 

WEMA  is  a  trade  association  of  680  com- 
panies In  electronics  manufacturing  and  in- 
formation technology  in  the  thirteen  west- 
ern states. 

Our  members  range  from  small  firms  em- 
ploying UteraUy  a  handful  of  people  to  very 
large  companies.  The  bulk  of  our  member- 
ship is  best  defined  as  smaU  to  medium-sized 
companies  serving  both  government  and 
commercial  markets. 

Many  WEMA  companies  sell  to  foreign 
customers  as  weU  as  domestically.  And,  let 
me  assure  you  that  In  a  year  such  as  the  one 
we  have  Just  gone  through,  the  ability  of 
some  companies  to  sell  internationally  has 
been  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  past  years,  WEMA's  government  af- 
fairs work  centered  almost  exclusively  around 
federal  procurement  matters,  such  as  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  Independent  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards. 

We're  not  going  to  drop  ou^  Intereert  in 
working  to  take  some  of  the  paperwork, 
waste  and  frustration  out  of  government  pro- 
curement. But,  we  have  to  do  much  more 
than  simply  focus  on  procurement  lasues. 
We  are  very  concerned  about  our  industries' 
future  stirvlval  In  a  world  that  Is  much 
broader  than  the  United  SUtes  Government 
nutfket. 

For  example,  this  past  year  has  clearly 
brought  home  the  catastrophic  effects  of  the 
cyclic  nature  of  defense  and  ^lace  spending. 
The  high  technology  companies  involved  in 
fulfilling  the  government's  needs — and  the 
people  those  companies  employ — were  hit 
particularly  hard  by  this  shift  in  national 
priorities.  Not  that  there's  anything  wrong 
with  shifting  priorities,  but  the  Immediate 
impact  of  the  rapid  decline  in  defense  and 
space  budgets,  without  offsetting  programs, 
is  of  great  concern  to  us  all.  A  large  number 
or  people  are  now  stranded  with  little  hope 
that  the  normal  marketplace  wUl  be  able  to 
absorb  them  in  the  fields  for  which  they 
were  trained. 

Many  of  you  have  taken  the  lead  In  at- 
tempting to  devise  policies  and  programs  to 
ease  the  shift  In  natlonai  priorities.  We  ap- 
plaud you  for  the  attention  you  have  given 
this  problem.  But,  the  sheer  number  of  pro- 
posals yo'i  have  submitted  demonstrates  one 
thing  clearly:  long-range  policy  objectives 
have  not  been  developed  to  guide  you  in 
your  efforts. 

Recently,  there  has  been  talk  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  of  a  need 
for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  nation's  sci- 
ence and  tecbnoiogy  policy.  Movement  in 
this  direction  has  not  yet  developed  into  a 
cohesive  program,  but  there  Is  one  excellent 
proposal — that  a  national  science  and  tech- 
nology policy  be  stated  and  maintained  as  a 
public  law.  We  think  that  Is  an  appropriate 
place  to  start.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  should 
have  your  immediate  attention.  If  there  had 
been  such  a  policy  five  years  ago,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to: 

( 1 )  alleviate  or  minimize  the  effects  of  to- 
day's aerospace  and  defense  cutbacks; 

(2)  zero  In  on  domestic  problem-solving 
and  create  a  market  for  new  electronic  hard- 
ware and  computer  8oft;w«re  years  before  the 
need  became  urgent; 

(3)  prevent  government  cutbacks  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering  reseansh  at  ooUeges 
and  universities  throughout  the  country. 

The  WEMA  Board  of  Directors  this  month 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  that  this 
Association  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  science  and  technology  policy. 

As  a  first  step,  I  will  shortly  be  calling  to- 
gether the  leaders  of  our  industries  in  tiie 
West  to  ask  their  views  on  what  the  objec- 
tives of  a  national  science  and  technology 
policy  should  be  and  how  those  objectives 
might  be  achieved. 

You  win  be  hearing  more  from  us  on  this 
issue.  This  to  not  Just  industry's  problem, 
nor  it  is  Just  Government's  problem.  It  is 
our  problem,  and  Govenunent  and  Industry 
mu^  work  together  to  c<:^>e  with  it. 

The  second  general  matter  I  want  to  touch 
upon  today  la  our  industries'  Involvement 
and  stake  in  the  International  marketplace. 
Like  everyone  else,  our  companies  face  com- 
petition from  foreign  manufacturers.  Most  of 
us  have  been  successful  In  maintaining  a 
technological  lead  over  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. As  a  result,  our  companies  have  been 
able — so  far — to  Increase  their  International 
sales  every  year. 

But  we  live  In  a  tough  competitive  world — 
a  world  In  which  the  comfortable  technologi- 
cal gap  that  we  enjoyed  for  so  long  has  or 
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is  being  closed  rapidly  by  other  industrial 
nations.  In  part,  this  Is  a  result  of  a  con- 
scious government/ Industry  cooperative  ef- 
fort by  OUT  foreign  competitors.  This  Inter- 
nationally-oriented govMTunent/indufitry 
partnership  is  best  exeny)llfied  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Here's  how  It  looks  to  us.  The  available 
evidence  makes  It  clear  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  a  major  policy  the  shifting 
of  resources  towards  the  production  of  high 
technology  products,  including  many  Items 
produced  by  our  western  companle*.  Today 
our  computer  Industry  Is  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  Japanese  ctMnputers  into  the  V& 

The  high -technology  sector  of  Japanese  in- 
dustry is  especially  well  protected  from  VA 
com.petltlon.  Japan's  average  duty  on  higher 
technology  items  Is  almost  10%  greater  than 
on  low  technology  products.  By  contrast,  in 
the  United  States  the  average  duty  on  higher 
technology  products  is  substantially  below 
that  on  low  technology  products. 

It's  the  same  with  non-tariff  barriers.  Most 
of  Japan's  remaining  restrictions  are  on  such 
Items  as  computers  and  other  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment.  These  are  the  types  of 
high-technology  products  in  which  the 
United  States  has  be?Ti  the  world  leader. 
There  are  very  few  Japanese  import  restric- 
tions on  lower  technology  manufactured 
goods.  As  somebody  said  in  the  recent  Time 
Magazine  article,  a  United  States  company 
can  build  a  factory  in  Japan  to  make  wooden 
sandals.  But,  computers — no  way! 

On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  quantitative  re- 
strictions and  other  non-tariff  trade  barriers 
give  no  differential  to  high  technology  prod- 
ucts. 

Japanese  industrial  development  laws  give 
financial  aid  to  Industries  which  promise 
high  growth  or  which  have  large  research 
and  development  expenditures.  This  help 
may  take  a  number  of  forms,  including  tax 
incentives  and  long-term  loans  at  low  inter- 
est rates.  It  doesnt  happen  here,  even 
though  our  foreign  trade  has  worried  the 
last  two  administrations. 

I  raise  these  points  to  iUustrate  the  type 
of  govemment/indtistry  cooperation  our  com- 
panies are  competltlng  with  internationally. 
When  we  campare  the  Japanese  policies — or, 
for  that  matter,  the  policies  of  any  of  our 
other  Western  European  competitors  with  our 
own — It  becomes  clear — at  least  to  those  of  us 
in  industry — that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  coherent  trade  policy  designed  to 
stimulate  exports  or  even  to  encourage  reci- 
procity In  our  trading  relations  with  other 
countries.  Rather,  o\ir  trade  policies  for  too 
long  have  evolved  from  diplomatic  meetings, 
motivated  mainly  by  political  policy  consid- 
erations and  wholly  divorced  from  economic 
realities. 

These  are  tough  times.  Cutbacks  in  federal 
spending  and  a  general  softness  in  the  econ- 
omy have  caused  severe  unemployment  and 
economic  problems  throughout  our  country. 
We  in  the  West  have  been  especially  hArd 
hit,  as  you  know.  Right  now,  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry  should  be  locAlng  for 
ways  to  buUd  up  our  sales  In  International 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  ne- 
gotiating in  a  no-nonsense  way  for  reci- 
procity with  our  trading  partners.  SpecificaUy, 
what  can  be  done?  It  Is  our  view  that  our 
country  should  move  to: 

(1)  reduce  U.S.  unilateral  controls  over 
trade  In  peaceful  goods  with  Eastern  Europe 
to  the  level  applied  to  our  major  trading 
partners; 

(2)  insure  that  the  Eiport-Import  Bank, 
our  Government's  only  commercial  financing 
facility,  has  the  capability  fiexibillty  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  btislness; 

(3)  push  n.S.  participation  In  the  European 
Multipartite  Accord; 

(4)  enact  legislation  enabling  the  forma- 
tion of  Domestic  International  Sales  Oor- 
poratloDs; 

(5)  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
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conduct  aggressive  trade  negotiations  to 
knock  down  Import  barriers  ol  other  ooxin- 
tries. 

Action  like  this  will  go  a  long  way  to  In- 
sure that  our  Industries  continue  to  compete 
Internationally  and  continue  to  provide  Jobs 
at  home. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  attention.  We  apppreclate 
your  being  here  with  us  today.  I  hope  you 
have  found  this  gathering  to  be  a  pleasant 
one,  and  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing you  again  next  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  SURPLUS  OF  TEACHERS 
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CLARIFICATION  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AUTHORITY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  con- 
tinues, and  as  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  pattern  of  American  participation  in 
wars  on  foreign  soil  Is  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  anything  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past,  it  is  necessary  for  that 
Congress  to  reexamine  and  redefine  the 
use  of  its  constitutional  authority  to  de- 
clare war. 

Congress  has  plenty  of  authority,  but 
It  has  difficulty  in  exercizing  this  au- 
thority. The  result  of  congressional  inac- 
tion has  been  an.  established  precedent 
of  police  actions  and  undecltired  wars.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  this  hsis  been 
an  abdication  of  congressional  authority 
rather  than  a  usurpation  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  President's  au- 
thority to  act  in  his  capacity  as  Cwn- 
mander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
but  at  the  same  time  sdlow  Congress  a 
reasonable  time  to  act  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  authority,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  which  will  establish  a 
procedure  for  Congress  smd  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  to  participate 
jointly  in  the  formation  and  responsi- 
bility for  military  policy. 

My  bill  will  require  the  President  to 
inform  Congress  prior  to,  or  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  after  engaging 
U.S.  troops  in  combat.  It  would  further 
require  that  troops  must  be  withdrawn 
unless  Congress  passes  specific  enabling 
authorization  for  this  action  within  30 
da3rs. 

This  bill  would  alter  current  practice 
as  follows: 

First.  It  would  reassert  and  update  the 
role  of  Congress  in  declaring  war  in  an 
age  of  undeclared  wars. 

Second.  It  would  clarify  the  President's 
authority  to  act  decisively  in  emergency 
situations  when  the  prior  approval  of 
Congress  is  impracticable. 

Third.  By  requiring  a  congressional 
mandate  for  Presidential  action,  it  would 
help  to  generate  an  essential  unity  in 
America  when  forces  are  committed  to 
combat  oa  foreign  soil. 

Fourth.  It  would  prevent  spur-of-the- 
moment  action  by  providing  a  30-day 
period  for  careful  review. 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  teacher  shortage  of  re- 
cent years  has  been  followed  by  a  teach- 
er surplus.  Just  how  large  tiie  excess 
number  of  educators  is  depends  on  what 
statistics  are  used. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Education,  a 
component  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  nimiber  of 
graduates  with  teaching  degrees  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  teaching  jobs  avail- 
able in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  19,000  in  the  school  year  be- 
ginning in  September  1971,  as  compared 
with  6,000  for  1970.  The  surplus  will  in- 
crease to  29.000  in  1972,  32,000  in  1973, 
45.000  in  1974,  and  55.000  in  1975. 

Later  data  compiled  by  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  an 
agency  of  the  Office  of  Education,  are 
even  more  discouraging  to  those  who 
will  be  seeking  positions  as  teachers. 
These  data  give  the  following  figures  for 
the  surplus:  1970—20,000;  1971—33.000; 
1972 — 44,000;  1975—72,000;  1978—93,000. 
The  bureau  of  appointments  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  University  foresees  a  national 
surplus  of  600,000  teachers  by  1975. 

Articles  that  appear  in  the  U.S.  News, 
July  6,  and  the  New  York  Times,  July  19, 
shortly  before  the  present  school  year 
began,  give  details  about  the  difficulties 
would-be  teachers  are  experiencing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  news-magazine: 

In  California,  more  than  5,000  teachers 
have  been  added  to  the  Job  market  because 
of  staff  reductions  made  this  year  by  hard- 
pressed  school  districts. 

The  Los  Angeles  city  school  system    .    . 
intends   to  eliminate  nearly   2.000   teacners 
from  the  rolls  of  Its  Junior  and  senior  high- 
schools  this  autumn. 

In  Cleveland,  plans  for  hiring  an  additional 
1,200  teachers  have  been  suspended  and  the 
present  teaching  force  Is  to  be  cut  back  by 
1,000.   .   .   . 

The  number  of  teacher  vacancies  for  the 
September  term  In  Florida,  projected  at  2,803 
In  April,  has  now  been  reduced  by  more  than 
50 -"c. 

A  recent  survey  in  Minnesota  showed  that 
fewer  than  42%  of  June's  teaching  graduates 
registered  with  placement  offices  have  found 
Jobs. 

In  some  Indiana  schools,  according  to  col- 
lege placement  officers,  from  100  to  150  grad- 
uates may  be  applicants  for  the  same  job. 

Clarion  [Pennsylvania!  State  College  .  .  . 
reports  900  applicants  for  75  openings  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area.   .   .   . 

Applications  In  Great  Falls  (Montana] 
....  have  totaled  1.500  for  125  vacancies. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  got  150  applications 
this  year  for  15  openings  .  .  . 

The  public-school  system  In  Washington. 
DC,  reports  it  has  .  .  .  about  7,500  appli- 
cations for  150  vacancies. 

According  to  the  Times  story,  in  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  400  gradtiates  out  of  a  class 
of  630  had  not  found  teaching  jobs.  The 
article  continued: 

At  Sacramento  State  College,  only  300  of 
892  potential  teachers  who  graduated  this 
year  have  found  Jobs.  The  local  school  dis- 


trict has  more  than  4,000  applications  for  Its 
200  openings.  .   .   . 

In  Chicago  .  .  .  100  new  applications  ar- 
rive dally.  .  .  . 

Many  suburban  school  districts  In  the  Chi- 
cago area  report  20  to  50  applications  for 
every  oi>ening. 

Cincinnati  .  .  .  will  hire  500  new  teachers 
.  .  .  More  than  5,000  applications  have  been 
received. 

...  In  Moorhead  [Minnesota],  where  ap- 
plications have  run  around  500  annually,  the 
figure  this  year  has  tripled. 

...  In  Unlondale,  New  York,  400  have  ap- 
plied for  seven  elementary  school  openings. 

It  can  stifely  be  assumed  that  some 
candidates  for  teaching  positions  send 
applications  to  more  thsui  one  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  two  news  stories  that 
I  have  quoted  cover  only  a  few  of  the 
thousands  of  situations. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  sur- 
plus of  teachers,  one  of  the  obvious  ones 
being  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  from 
4,100,000  in  1963,  to  3.400,000  in  1968.  Re- 
volts by  taxpayers,  who  are  angry  be- 
cause of  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
education  and,  in  many  cases,  disgusted 
with  the  results,  have  curtailed  funds 
available  for  teachers'  salaries.  Unem- 
ployment in  other  fields  has  caused  some 
of  the  jobless  and  their  wives  to  return 
to  teaching.  The  number  of  teachers  will 
be  swelled  by  the  return  of  men  presently 
stationed  in  Southeast  Asia  but  the  end- 
ing of  draft  deferments  will  offset  this 
more  or  less. 

While  all  predictions  based  on  statisti- 
cal projections  have  to  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sur- 
plus of  teachers  will  continue  for  some 
time.  For  that  reason,  future  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  educational 
programs  ought  to  be  scrutinized  with 
greater  care,  as  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Federal  money  is  currently  being  used  to 
educate  teachers. 

While  part  of  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  the  teacher  sur- 
plus would  be  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber being  graduated  by  the  colleges  and 
universities,  some  consideration  ought  to 
be  given  to  a  statement  made  early  in 
1970  by  Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  discus- 
sing the  change  from  a  shortage  of  teach- 
ers to  a  surplus,  he  said: 

With  manpower  constraints  lifted,  more 
communities  may  Introduce  or  expand  kin- 
dergartens, nursery  schools,  and  currlculums 
for  the  handicapped  and  for  the  gifted.  In 
addition,  as  the  supply  situation  Improves, 
local  school  officials  may  feel  they  can  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  by  hiring  ad- 
ditional teachers  to  reduce  class  size.  The 
resulting  effect  on  manpower  requirements 
could  be  very  sigpilflcant. 


MEDICAL    SCHOOLS    IN    FINANCIAL 
JEOPARDY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  urgent  need  for  quali- 
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fied  health  personnel  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States.  The  present  short- 
ages that  we  are  now  faced  with  are  tre- 
mendous, but  the  projected  shortages  are 
truly  frightening.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  there  was  a  short- 
age of  17,800  dentists  and  150,000  nurses 
as  of  1970.  If  the  present  rate  continues, 
there  is  a  projected  need  of  56,000  and 
210,000,  respectively,  for  1980.  This  is  a 
total  manpower  shortage  of  almost  100,- 
000  people  in  just  these  two  areas  alone. 
This  figure  does  not  include  projected 
increased  needs  in  other  health  related 
fields. 

This  situation  relates  to  the  financial 
problems  faced  by  many,  if  not  all,  of 
our  health  schools.  Many  such  schools 
have  had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  emer- 
gency funds  to  continue  with  their  pro- 
grams. However,  even  this  source  of  fi- 
nancial aid  will  soon  run  out.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  Manpower 
Act  of  1968,  has  provided  aid  to  these 
schools,  but  this  aid  in  the  form  of  grants 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  The  1968  act  authorized  more 
funds  than  were  actually  appropriated. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  National 
Committee  To  Save  Our  Schools  of 
Health,  there  are  three  basic  courses  of 
action  for  the  Congress  to  take.  The  first 
is  a  simple  extension  of  our  present  pro- 
gram. The  second  is  an  extension  with 
increased  authorization  for  amoimts  to 
be  appropriated.  Finally,  they  call  for  a 
complete  restructuring  of  the  present 
system.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  first 
course  of  action  has  pitifully  failed,  and 
that  the  second  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
curb  this  rising  tide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  too  evident  that 
concrete  action  is  needed  in  this  area.  I 
would  like  to  call  upon  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  investigate  the  different  pos- 
sibilities for  future  action  and  to  take  all 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  this  growing 
problem  to  a  halt. 


OPERATION  BREAKTHROUGH 
STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  1968  Omnibus  Housing 
Act  this  Congress  set  a  decade  housing 
goal  of  26  million  units,  including  6  mil- 
lion subsidized  units.  That  goal  would 
mean  producing  2.6  million  imits  annu- 
ally or  at  approximately  twice  the  current 
rate.  This  was  and  is  an  ambitious  goal, 
and  some  would  argue,  perhaps  an  ureal- 
istic  goal,  but  in  terms  of  our  housing 
needs  it  may  even  have  been  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  We  were  thus  confronted 
with  the  challenge  of  how  to  meet  these 
real  needs  given  the  realities  of  existing 
capabilities.  In  response  to  that  chal- 
lenge, the  Congress  authorized  Operation 
Breakthrough,  an  attempt  to  produce 
houses  on  a  volume  basis  utilizing,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  new  technol- 
ogies and  materials. 

When  George  Romney  took  office  as 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, he  gave  Breakthrough  his  per- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sonal  attention  and  high  priority  in  his 
Department.  Intense  competition  was 
initiated  which  resulted  in  600  housing 
design  and  site  proposals.  Out  of  this 
competition,  22  prototype  producers  smd 
nine  sites  were  selected,  and  this  month 
the  first  Breakthrough  bungalow  rolled 
off  the  assembly  line.  Secretary  Romney 
was  on  hand  for  the  ceremony,  and  he 
hailed  the  event  as  signaling  "the  com- 
ing of  a  real  revolution  in  housing." 

Breakthrough  has  encountered  many 
problems  along  the  way,  and  will  likely 
encounter  many  more  in  the  future. 
Breakthroughs  do  not  come  easy,  espe- 
cially when  you  are  trying  to  break  with 
the  horse  and  buggy  housing  era  with  its 
tangled  web  of  restraints.  But  there  are 
many  encouraging  signs  at  which  we  can 
take  heart.  The  respcMise  and  cooperation 
of  industry,  labor,  and  State  and  local 
governments  have  made  possible  things 
people  would  not  have  dreamed  possible 
a  few  years  ago.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
barriers  are  falling  and  Operation  Break- 
through is  becoming  a  reality. 

Two  recent  articles  have  given  a  bal- 
anced appraisal  of  the  problems,  prog- 
ress, and  prospects  of  Operation  Break- 
through, one  from  the  May  issue  of  Grov- 
ernment  Executive,  and  the  other  from 
the  May  20  New  York  Times.  I  include 
both  of  these  articles  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  them  to  the  read- 
ing of  my  colleagues : 

(Prom  Government  Executive,  May  1971] 
DivKRSE  Problems  Crop  Up.  But — Operation 

Breakthrough,  Recipient  op  Kudos,  Crtti- 

cisM,  Moves  Ahead  on  Projects 

HIGHLIGHTS 

1.  Operation  Breakthrough,  HUD's  ambi- 
tious research  and  development  program,  Is 
seen  as  a  catalyst  that  will  benefit  the  entire 
housing  industry. 

2.  Gains  being  promoted  by  Breakthrough 
activities  include  statewide  industrialized 
housing  agreements,  local  code  revision,  labor 
agreements.  Improved  data  retrieval  and  dis- 
semination processes.  But  there  Is  doubt 
much  truly  new  technology  will  emerge  from 
Its  prototype  projects. 

3.  Industry  meanwhile  Is  active  In  a  variety 
of  systems  housing  projects,  while  awaiting  a 
"real  dollar"  commitment  to  housing  by  Un- 
cle Sam. 

Operation  Breakthrough.  It  has  a  beauti- 
ful ring  to  It.  It  is  a  title  that  any  adver- 
tising man  would  have  been  proud  to  have 
dreamed  up.  But  what  will  It  accompUsh  In 
solving  the  Nation's  housing  crisis?  Is  the 
program  worthwhile?  Will  It  eventually  be 
consigned  to  that  Intellectual  scrap  heap  of 
outworn  Government  slogans  upon  which 
such  tantalizing  Federal  catch  phrases  as 
"The  War  on  Poverty"  or  '"The  Great  So- 
ciety" have  been  dumped  unceremoniously 
and  without  noticeable  public  lament? 

Possibly  too  much  may  be  expected  of 
Breakthrough.  This  kind  of  program  has 
built-in  elements  of  both  success  and  fail- 
ure. 

At  the  very  outset.  It  was  suspect  because 
It  was  mounted  at  an  unpropltlous  time 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint.  It  Is  underfunded. 
It  Is  not  of  the  sizeable  scope  that  such  a 
program  should  be.  Therefore,  so  the  think- 
ing goes.  It  Inevitably  will  be  a  bust. 

But  Breakthrough  also  Is  a  success.  If  only 
because  it  exists.  It  Is  the  outgrowth  on  the 
Federal  level  of  the  thrust  for  more  Govern- 
ment involvement  In  housing  generated  by 
many  respected  urbanologlsts  over  the  years. 

And  during  those  years,  it  should  be  noted, 
neither  the  Federal  Government,  big  Indiis- 
try  as  a  whole,  nor  the  public  showed  much 
Interest  In  the  national  housing  problem. 
The  headlines  reading,  "Half  of  U.S.  Popula- 
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tlon  Cannot  Afford  to  Buy  a  $21,000  Home." 
were  to  come  later. 

Operation  Breakthrough,  It  Is  lmp>ortant 
to  emphasize.  Is  not  a  flashy  instant  creation 
of  the  present  Administration.  It  is  an  evolu- 
tionary development,  a  response  to  demon- 
strable political,  social,  and  economic  needs 
that  could  have  been  called  something  quite 
different  and  have  been  launched  one  Ad- 
ministration earlier  or  later,  depending  upon 
prevailing  conditions. 

The  pressures.  In  other  words,  have  been 
building  for  some  time  among  builders,  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  corpco-atlons,  construc- 
tion labor,  and  housing  consumers. 

The  program's  iM-ecursors  most  notably  in- 
clude the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  otherwise  known  as  the  Douglas 
Commission  (so  named  for  Sen.  Paul  Douglas, 
who  headed  it),  the  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing  (the  Kaiser  Committee) ,  and  hous- 
ing technology  task  forces  within  HUD  and 
the  Commerce  Department.  All  of  these 
groups  drew  heavily  on  the  findings  of  highly 
respected  housing  experts. 

This  Is  not  to  denigrate  the  effort*  of  HUD 
Secretary  George  Romney,  Dr.  Harold  Finger, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Technology,  or  of  the  Breakthrough  pro- 
gram's staff. 

The  consensus  is  tha.t  they  are  doing  quite 
a  bit  more  than  might  be  expected  under 
very  trying  conditions.  Industrialized  hous- 
ing markets  are  being  assembled  that  did 
not  exist  before.  Labor  unions  are  entering 
Into  agreement  with  syartems  producers  that 
would  have  been  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Outmoded  building  codes  which  require  the 
use  of  archaic  construction  methods,  equip- 
ment or  materials  are  being  battered  down 
In  hundreds  of  Ameirican  communities. 

Many  of  these  changes  would  have  come 
about  anyhow  in  the  natural  social  and 
economic  evolutionary  process.  But  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  HUD's  Operation 
Breakthrough  effort  has  served  as  a  catalyst 
to  bring  about  change  earlier  than  would 
have  been  possible  without  such  Federal 
Involvement. 

Breakthrough  has  gortten  a  dialogue  go- 
ing among  the  Interested  parties  and  this  Is 
no  mean  achievement  considering  past  his- 
tory. It  also  has  dangled  the  plum  of  future 
Federal  expendltvires  before  big  U.S.  cor- 
porations, purring  Interest  In  the  housing 
market   that   had   not  previously  existed. 

Still  and  all,  the  Breakthrough  program 
operates  In  a  kind  of  larger  Never -Never  Land 
which  has  much  to  do  with  the  prevailing 
politics  and  social  cxistoms  In  tlie  United 
States  and  with  the  greater  financial  com- 
munity, to  which  housing  is  only  one  of 
many  potentially  profltaljle  facets.  One  myth 
concerns  the  number  of  housing  units  tar- 
geted In  1968  as  a  minimum  building  r«- 
qulremwit  during  the  following  decade.  The 
figure — 26  million  units.  Including  six  mil- 
lion units  for  low  and  moderate-Income 
families — has  by  now  acquired  the  status  of 
a  magic  number,  but  It  Is  considered  all  but 
meaningless  by  many  knowledgeable  hous- 
ing experts. 

To  meet  the  goal  over  the  lO-year  period, 
of  course,  requires  building  an  average  of 
2.6  million  units  a  year,  and  the  best  the 
housing  Industry  ever  has  done  has  been 
some  1.9  miUion  starts  In  1950.  In  1969,  there 
were  only  1.5  million  starts  and  1970  was  a 
grim  year  for  the  housing  Industry. 

MANT   MOBILE  HOMES 

For  example,  the  mobile  home  Industry  in 
recent  years  has  been  supplying  up  to  26 
percent  of  all  the  Nation's  single-family 
dwellings,  and.  In  fact,  has  been  laigely  In- 
atrumentaJ  in  keeping  the  housing  crisis  from 
developing  into  a  national  disaster.  Should 
mobile  homes  be  Included  In  totting  up  hous- 
ing starts  toward  meeting  the  26  million 
goal?  Perhaps,  even  though  this  presumably 
is  stretching  the  goal-setteis  original  inten- 
tions to  some  degree. 

There  also  is  considerable  evidence  to  sup- 
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port  the  view  thAt  far  more  than  26  million 
units  will  be  needed  by  the  end  of  the  m&gic 
decade — that  projected  demographic  data 
available  at  the  time  of  the  original  estimate 
now  13  meaningless. 

Another  old  saw  is  the  labor  costs  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  sending  housing  costs 
out  of  sight. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, however,  points  out  that,  even  though 
construction  wages  and  the  cost  of  Ivimber 
and  other  materials  have  skyrocketed  In  re- 
cent years,  the  construction  cost  of  housing 
per  square  foot  has  remained  relatively  con- 
stant over  the  last  20  years. 

During  the  same  period,  however,  accord- 
ing to  available  flg\ires,  costs  of  both  hous- 
ing financing  and  land  have  risen  more  than 
300  percent. 

"The  Government  Is  not  really  committed 
to  housing  as  a  top  national  priority,"  one 
corporate  8p>okesman  said.  "It's  not  the  fault 
of  the  Breakthrough  people.  It's  a  worth- 
while program  and  undoubtedly  will  pro- 
duce long-range  benefits. 

"But  the  big  Federal  financial  commit- 
ment Just  isn't  there  and  that's  what's  needed 
to  make  corporate  boards  of  directors  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  There's  enough  available 
technology  around  right  now  to  do  most  of 
the  Job.  What's  missing  U  an  assured  long- 
range  market." 

The  Breakthrcmgh  approach.  In  fact,  em- 
phasizes technology  less  than  it  does  financ- 
ing, land  use,  planning,  market  assembly, 
transportation  and  other  factors. 

This  approach  represents  a  recognition 
that  hoxislng  costs  never  will  be  cut  in  half 
by  using  the  best  industrialized  housing  sys- 
tem, and  that  an  anticipated  production  cost 
reduction  of  some  10  to  15  percent,  now  con- 
sidered realistic,  still  would  not  solve  the 
burdens  of  other  soaring  housing  costs. 

The  most  visible  part  of  the  Breakthrough 
Iceberg  is  Its  demonstration  program. 

Some  600  proposals  were  originally  received 
from  private  firms  and  consortiums  and  state 
and  local  govemmentu  for  prototype  sites, 
housing  systems  and  site  planning  and 
development. 

Proposals  submitted  for  complete  housing 
systems  eventually  were  narrowed  down  to 
22  producers  (see  the  bos  accompanying  this 
article)  and  to  eight  prototype  sites  located 
in  nine  states  on  which  advanced  housing 
systems  are  to  be  demonstrated.  Site  devel- 
opers were  chosen  and  ground  has  been 
broken  on  all  sites. 

A  variety  of  housing  systems  techniques 
and  materials  is  envisioned.  "Flexible  land 
use"  is  being  stressed  and  a  mix  of  housing 
types  appropriate  to  an  area — single-family, 
multi-family  and  high-rise  units — Is  antici- 
pated. 

HUD  also  is  emphasizing  Innovative  ap- 
proaches to  traffic,  recreational  space  and 
environmental  problems  In  the  prototype 
projects,  as  well  as  "advanced  services"  like 
the  development  of  solid  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems and  a  "total"  community  energy 
system. 

The  Department  has  been  in  the  process 
of  negotiating  contracts  with  the  housing 
producers.  There  have  been  problems  said 
some  producers  have  balked  at  some  Federal 
stipulations  for  the  projects. 

DrVKBSrTT    OT    PKOTOTTPES 

HUD  Assistant  Secretary  Finger,  anticipat- 
ing such  problems,  said  earlier  this  year: 
"We  may  have  to  part  company  In  some  cases. 
Even  (so)  .  .  .  this  should  not  affect  the 
program  serlo\isly.  We  have  enough  diversity 
In  our  housing  prototyi>e8  to  be  able  to  sac- 
rifice a  few  designs.  .  .  ." 

Apart  from  the  prototype  projects,  the 
Breakthrough  effort  projected  through  sev- 
eral phaaee  Is  a  long-range  attempt  to  pull 
together  all  elements  of  the  housing  Industry 
into  a  viable  whole. 

Operation  Breakthrough  Director  AUred 
Perry  told  Government  Executive:  "Then  are 
many  facets  to  this — cutting  down  the  thou- 
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sands  of  individual  building  code  require- 
ments to  manageable  size,  encouraging  new 
construction  methods  and  financing,  iioning, 
and  labor  practices. 

"It's  very  difficult  and  frankly  we're  doing 
belter  in  some  areas  than  others. 

"We're  trying  to  open  up  markets  for  other 
than  traditional  building  materials  to  en- 
large the  range  of  choices  and  encourage 
competition  and  we  have  had  some  success 
In  encouraging  industrialized  labor  agree- 
ments between  the  plumbers,  labors,  carpen- 
ters, electricians  and  other  unions  with  in- 
dustry. 

"We're  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
transportation  problem.  Obviously  when  you 
get  into  volume  Industrialized  housing  na- 
tionally there  could  be  tremendous  highway 
congestion  problems.  We  feel  that  rail  or 
air  cargo  transportation  of  modules  offers  a 
lot  of  promise  and  have  been  working  In 
these  areas. 

"We  also  are  concerned  about  the  possible 
future  shortage  of  housing  business  man- 
agers and  technicians  and  are  exploring  ways 
to  increase  the  supply  of  such  personnel. 

"Getting  codes  revised  is  relatively  easy  in 
some  areas  and  difficult  in  others.  Our  market 
aggregation  people  have  helped  push  passage 
of  state  industrialized  housing  laws.  We  have 
regional  meetings.  We  work  with  state  offi- 
cials and  legislatures,  our  many  'Break- 
through agencies,'  and  local  governments, 
This  is  a  many-sided  effort." 

For  Fiscal  1971,  HUD  earmarked  subsidy 
funds  under  Sections  235  and  236  and  the 
re:it  supplement  program  for  assisted  hous- 
ing developments  using  Breakthrough  sys- 
tems. 

While  Industry  watches  Breakthrough  ac- 
tivities with  interest,  many  firms  and  con- 
sortiums are  actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
create  their  own  markets. 

As  one  of  many  such  efforts,  for  example, 
Westinghouse's  Urban  Systems  Development 
Corp.  is  building  a  factory  in  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  which  will  produce  some  1,400  modular 
units  for  garden  apartments  and  townhouses 
yearly,  and  putting  up  a  second  factory  near 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ciemlcal  companies,  metal  and  other  ma- 
terials firms  are  researching  or  producing  a 
variety  of  interesting  materials. 

Conventional  or  "stick"  on-site  builders 
in  Florida,  near  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other 
areas  are  venturing  Into  modular  compo- 
nent building. 

General  Electi-ic  Reentry  and  Einvlron- 
mental  Systems  Div.,  Philadelphia,  has  a  de- 
velopment production  factory  on  the  West 
Coast  turning  out  modular  housing  for  mili- 
tary families  at  George  AFB,  Csilif.  under  a 
DOD  contract.  Another  developmental  plajit 
outside  Philadelphia  is  tooling  up  to  produce 
modular  garden  apartments  which  will  be 
shipped  to  HUD'S  Operation  Breakthrough 
site  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  (Story  will  appear  in 
June  Issue. ) 

In  CaUIomia,  Environmental  Systems  In- 
ternational, headed  by  architect  Barry  Ber- 
kus,  is  turning  out  "mobile  nvodulee"  at  the 
rate  of  40  a  month,  and  they  are  selling  well. 

Some  conventional  builders  are  not  con- 
vinced that  liirge-scale  industrialized  build- 
ing will  become  a  national  actuality  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Said  one  buUder,  "I  Just  don't  see  that 
you're  ever  going  to  do  away  with  conven- 
tional methods  for  the  bulk  of  home  building 
in  this  country. 

"Every  year,  we  use  more  and  better  size- 
able components — prefabricated  roof  trusses, 
preassembled  kitchen,  door  and  window  units 
and  so  on. 

"But  theire's  a  Umit  to  the  degree  of  same- 
ness you  can  impose  on  highly  individual- 
istic buyers  who  prefer  and  reqtiire  different 
Unda  of  bousing  In  (Ufferent  psrtB  of  tb« 
country. 

"Then  there's  transportation.  If  you  trans- 
port much  over  500  miles  from  the  plant,  as 
things  now  stand,  the  operation  probably  will 
be  unprofttable. 
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"I  don't  see  that  you're  ever  going  to 
have  a  Big  Three — or  a  Big  Ten  for  that 
matter — controlling  the  market  the  way  you 
do  in  the  automobile  Industry.  But  there  may 
be  a  lot  of  companies  with  parts  of  the  mar- 
ket and  they're  going  to  have  to  locate  plants 
relatively  close  to  the  market." 

As  NAHB  spokesman  said,  "You  have  to 
sell  a  heckuva  lot  of  houses  to  make  fac- 
tory building  pay  off.  Right  now,  the  Idea 
Just  isn't  economically  attractive  to  many 
people. 

He  said:  "A  lot  of  small  builders  are  won- 
dering how  they're  going  to  fit  in,  whether 
they're  going  to  wind  up  In  the  same  kind  of 
role  that  automobile  dealers  now  have  in 
relation  to  the  manufacturers." 

Breakthrough  has  drawn  criticism  In  a 
number  of  quarters  and  on  diverse  grounds. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Performance 
Guide  Criteria  reviewed  by  the  National 
Academies  of  Science  and  Engineering  and 
others  have  been  criticized  In  part  as  too 
strict  or  unnecessary — particularly  in  the  fixe 
safety  area — by  materials  Interests  and  build- 
ers. Others  believe  the  Guide  puts  too  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  more  easily  identifiable 
criteria. 

Other  critics  have  pointed  out  that  the 
prototype  projects  seem  likely  to  demon- 
strate very  many  really  new  technological 
uses  and  that  too  many  diverse  systems  are 
being  demonstrated  on  each  site  and  that 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  intermediate-density 
units  projected  in  favor  of  very  high  or  very 
low  densities. 

On  the  positive  side.  Breakthrough  Is  seen 
as  making  a  valuable  contribution  in  the  area 
of  cost  data  Information  and  retrieval.  And, 
although  It  has  received  criticism  for  al- 
legedly failing  to  foster  significant  research 
and  development  due  to  budget  Inadequacies, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  program  has  had 
an  Important  catalytic  effect — as  Assistant 
Secretary  Finger  puts  It,  "In  providing  the 
stimulus  for  change  in  our  entire  process  of 
housing  .  .  ."  Such  stimulus  has  been  no- 
ticeably lacking  In  the  past. 

VARIETT     OF     APPROACHES    STRESSED     IN 
BREAKTHROtJGH 

Operation  Breakthrough's  22  housing  sys- 
tems are  aimed  at  applying  a  variety  of  new 
concepts,  building  techniques  and  materials 
to  problems  involved  in  easing  the  worsen- 
ing national  housing  crisis. 

Wood,  metal,  fibrotis  glass,  plastics,  and 
concrete  are  being  used  in  module,  panel  and 
service  core  units. 

Concrete,  which  has  had  wide  acceptance 
in  Burop)e  but  has  not  been  used  extensively 
In  the  United  States,  is  being  demonstrated 
through  flexible  design  and  buUdtng  con- 
cepts by  Forest  City  ESiterprises,  Dillon.  Inc., 
Townland  Marketing  and  Development  Corp., 
CAMCI,  Inc.,  Rouse/Watea,  Inc.,  Descon/ 
Concordia,  Henry  C.  Beck's  Building  Systems 
International,  and  Shelley  Systems,  Inc. 

Christiana  Western  Structures  Is  applying 
wood  panel  techniques  and  the  Home  Build- 
ing Corp..  Levitt  Technology,  Hercules,  Inc., 
Boise-Cascade,  the  Pentom  Corp.  and  Scholz 
Homes,  Inc.  demonstrating  diverse  tech- 
niques. 

Material  Systems,  Inc.  and  TRW,  Inc.  have 
adapted  ^ace  technology  to  the  provision 
of  fibrous  glass  and  plastic  reinforced  modu- 
lar systems,  and  the  Pantek  Corp.  and  Pen- 
tom are  using  polytirethane  foams,  polymer 
moulding  agents  and  other  materials. 

While  metal  homes  are  a  rarity  In  this 
country  today,  metal  panel  concepts  are 
being  demonstrated  by  General  Electric,  Re- 
public Steel,  and  Alcoa,  and  the  Sterling 
Homex  Corp.  Is  using  reinforced  metal  mod- 
ules. National  Homes  Corp.  uses  modules 
framed  with  metal  studs  and  gypsum-board 
wall  finish. 

Breakthrough  officials  stress  that  the  build- 
ing cystema  which  eventually  will  emerge  as 
best  for  solving  specific  problems  may  well 
be  quite  different  than  those  of  the  proto. 
type  projects,  but  that  the  testing  and  eval- 
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nation  of  such  actual  systems  is  necessary  if 
the  required  answers  are  to  be  found. 


[Prom  the  New   York  Times,  May  20,  1971] 

Housing  Plan  Turns  Ott  First  Pactort- 

BuiLT  Unit 

(By  John  Berbers) 

B,\TTLE  Creek,  Mich..  May  19 — George 
Romney,  standing  outside  a  gleaming  fac- 
tory that  sprang  up  in  a  cornfield  during  the 
last  few  montiis,  pushed  a  button  today,  and 
out  rolled  a  housing  module  looking  like  a 
boxcar  with  picture  windows.  It  was,  at  long 
last,  the  first  unit  produced  under  Operation 
Breakthrough,  the  Government  program 
started  two  years  ago  to  stimulate  volume 
production  and  thus  take  manufacturing  of 
homes  out  of  the  horse  and  buggy  stage. 

The  module  is  to  be  inotailed  tomorrow  in 
Kalamazoo — 25  miles  from  the  factory,  on 
one  of  nine  Breakthrough  sites  across  the 
country,  and  dozens  more  are  to  follow  it  In 
the  next  few  weeks.  They  wiU  be  stacked  as 
two  houses  on  a  47-acre  wooded  site  and  sold 
or  rented  to  middle-income  or  low-income 
families. 

Despite  unexpected  delays,  which  served, 
unlnientlonally,  to  demonstrate  impedi- 
ments to  be  overcome,  Mr.  Romney,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
said  that  the  rolling  of  the  module  off  the 
assembly  line  signaled  "the  coming  of  a  real 
revolution  in  housing." 

There  were  the  following  indications  that 
some  basic  changes  were  beginning  to  be 
made: 

Housing  faciortes  are  going  up  around  the 
country  with  the  potential  of  producilng 
more  units  at  less  cost  than  has  been  realized 
under  on-site  construction,  which  involves  a 
vast  proliferation  of  builders. 

The  states  are  enacting  laws  that  exempt 
factorj-produced  housing  from  local  build- 
ing codes,  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
mass  production. 

The  building  trade  unions,  whose  wage 
demands  and  restrictive  practices  have  con- 
tributed to  soaring  costs,  are  performing 
the  factory  work  at  the  more  moderate  scales 
of  industrial  workers. 

Neither  Mr.  Romney  nor  officials  of  Levitt 
Building  Systems,  Inc.,  owner  of  the  factory 
here,  suggested  at  today's  ceremony  that 
more  than  a  beginning  had  been  made  in 
the  factory  production  of  housing. 

NATION'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER 

But  Mr.  Romney  said  it  was  significant 
that  Levitt,  the  nation's  largest  housing  pro- 
ducer, was  moving  to  the  assembly  line.  He 
predicted  that  by  1980  "two-thirds  of  the 
housing  will  be  industrialized." 

Operation  breakthrough,  authorized  by  the 
Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1968,  was  designed 
to  speed  this  process  and  to  reduce  other 
strictures  In  the  complex  system  of  home- 
building. 

Mr  Romney.  coming  Into  office  In  1969  as 
prices  were  climbing  and  as  the  housing 
shortage  was  becoming  critical,  particularly 
for  low-income  groups,  gave  Breakthrough  a 
high   priority. 

The  Idea  was  to  select  representative  build- 
ing sites  across  the  country,  to  have  building 
codes,  zoning  and  other  restrictive  practices 
set  aside  and  to  invite  competition  for  design 
and  construction,  meshing  engineering,  man- 
aging, financing  and  selling  to  achieve  a  wide 
variety  of  quality  units. 

Breakthrough,  however,  ran  Into  a  wide 
range  of  troubles  and  Is  now  about  a  year 
behind  schedule. 

congress  cuts  funds 
Some  key  members  of  Congress  termed 
the  breakthrough  "gimmickry"  and  slashed 
the  appropriation,  forcing  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  reduce 
the  number  of  sites  from  11  to  9  and  to  make 
other  economies. 

There  were  unexpected  difficulties  in  nego- 
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tlatlng  contracts  with  private  and  public  in- 
terests and  there  were  heated  disputes  be- 
tween Mr.  Romney  and  the  building  and 
construction  trades  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

In  several  of  the  cities  involved,  citizens 
rose  up  against  the  developments  for  vturious 
reasons.  One  was  that  they  would  include 
federally  subsidized  units  for  low-income 
families. 

In  Kalamazoo,  the  plan  called  for  270 
units  to  be  built  on  land  that  had  been  re- 
served for  a  park  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 
Owners  of  single-family  homes  surrounding 
the  site  organized  a  "Save  Our  Park  Com- 
mittee" and  charged  that  none  of  residents 
wanted  to  live  beside  "a  housing  develop- 
ment of  that  kind." 

RESIDENTS  REASSURED 

The  opposition  fixially  subsided  after  the 
city  reserved  new  land  for  a  psirk  and  assured 
the  residents  of  the  area  that  "only  a  few" 
low-income  families  would  be  included  in 
the  project.  Housing  development  officials 
confirmed  today  that  the  number  of  poor  per- 
sons would  be  restricted. 

Ground  has  been  broken  on  all  of  the  sites, 
and  no  housing  has  been  erected.  There  Is 
still  widespread  skepticism  about  the  vsJue 
of  Breakthrough.  Senator  William  Proxmlre, 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  Breakthrough, 
said  recently  he  believed  that  the  depart- 
ment should  have  moved  much  faster  and 
on  a  much  larger  scale. 

"That  is  the  only  way  this  kind  of  project 
would  have  been  effective,"  Mr.  Proxmlre 
said. 

However,  Harold  B.  Finger,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Research  and  Technology,  said. 
Breakthrough  had  produced  important  Indi- 
rect benefits. 

CORPORATIONS    ACTING 

One  is  that  the  big  corporations  are  mov- 
ing into  Industrial  production  faster  than 
they  would  have  without  Breakthrough,  he 
said.  Charles  L.  Biederman.  president  of 
Levitt  Building  Systems,  said  that  without 
Breakthrough  "we  might  have  done  It  five 
years  from  now." 

Mr.  Romney  said  there  were  now  15  hous- 
ing factories  in  New  England  alone.  In  sub- 
urban Atlanta,  Utility  Services,  Incorporated, 
is  factory-producing  three-bedroom,  two- 
bath  houses  to  be  moved  Intact  to  sites  by 
helicopter. 

Mr.  Finger  said  that  since  1969  12  states 
had  passed  laws  providing  that  factory-pro- 
duced housing  that  passes  state  inspection 
Is  not  subject  to  loceJ  building  codes.  They 
are  California.  Ohio,  Washington,  Hawaii, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Georgia,  Indiana 
and  Connecticut. 

In  addition,  23  other  states  are  considering 
or  preparing  such  legislation,  he  said. 

The  building  trades  unions,  Mr.  Finger 
said,  have  signed  agreements  with  a  number 
of  producers  to  do  both  the  factory  work  and 
installation  at  the  site  at  Industrial  wage 
rates.  The  trades  traditionally  have  received 
higher  wages,  largely  because  much  of  the 
work  Is  outdoor  and  thus  seasonal. 

FACTORY   PRODUCTION 

Not  all  of  the  Breakthrough  housing  Is  to 
be  factory-produced,  but  the  production 
here  gets  to  the  essence  of  what  Is  involved. 
Levitt  Building  Systems  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Levitt  &  Sons,  Inc.,  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation.  When  the  company  decided  to 
get  into  Industrial  production,  it  erected  a 
100,000-square-foot  factory  outside  Battle 
Creek  within  a  few  months  and  plans  to 
build  six  similar  plants  elsewhere  across  the 
country. 

Modules  have  been  factory-produced  for 
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years  but  never  In  any  quantity  in  this 
country. 

Wiring,  plumbing,  carpeting — everything — 
are  installed  in  the  modtiles,  which  are 
pinned  together  at  the  site.  Ornamentation 
is  then  added.  The  modules  are  carried  by 
rail  or  truck. 

It  is  not  yet  known,  officials  said,  how 
much  saving  will  result  from  factory  con- 
struction. The  first  units  cost  about  the 
same  as  on-site  construction,  they  said,  but 
after  production  reaches  its  maximum,  about 
3,000  to  4,000  units  a  year  in  this  factory,  the 
oosts  will  go  down  considerably. 

Mr.  Romney  said  that  the  quality  was 
better  than  in  on-site  construction  and  that 
workers  cotild  be  trained  In  five  to  six  weeks, 
providing  more  opportunity  for  minority 
groups  in  construction  work. 

"This  Is  a  tremendous  step  forward,"  Mr. 
Romney  said. 


"POINT  COUNTERPOINT'— PITTS- 
BURGH'S MUSICAL  PHENOMENON 
ON  THE  RIVER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  14 
years  ago  an  idea  was  conceived  in  my 
city  of  Pittsburgh  to  bring  music  to  the 
people  in  a  challenging  way  never  tried 
before. 

Under  the  able  and  innovative  direc- 
tion of  Robert  Boudreau,  the  American 
Wind  Sjrmphony,  a  50-member  group 
consisting  of  woodwind,  brass,  and  per- 
cussion instruments  played  by  young  tal- 
ent from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  entertain  audiences  at  home  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  following  the  season,  up 
and  down  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  the 
Inland  Waterway,  on  the  Point  Counter- 
point barge. 

This  summer,  through  the  resources 
of  Point  Park  College,  with  which  it  is 
now  affiliated,  the  Wind  Symphony  will 
present  a  Floating  Festival  of  the  Arts,  a 
unique  program  encompassing  theater, 
music,  art,  and  dance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  serve 
as  an  honorary  chairman  of  the  remark- 
able American  Wind  Symphony.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
"Music  on  the  River,"  an  article  in  the 
May  issue  of  Greater  Pittsburgh  com- 
mending this  dynamic  contemporary 
musical  effort. 

The  article  follows : 

Music    ON    THE    RrVER 

(By  Paula  Bern) 

A  young  man  with  rolled  up  shirt  sleeves 
and  hard-muscled  arms  sprawled  on  the 
grassy  river  bank.  It  was  his  day  off  from  the 
mill.  Music  filled  the  air  around  him.  Good 
music,  powerful  music.  Music  with  the  life, 
drama  and  coloi  of  Pittsburgh,  and  as  vital 
and  polyglot  as  the  city  Itself. 

Emanating  from  a  red  and  white  barge 
anchored  on  the  Allegheny  River  bank  of 
Point  Park,  the  melody  was  directed  by  the 
baton  of  Robert  Boudreau,  the  youthful 
founder  and  director  of  the  remarkable  Pitts- 
burgh phenomenon  known  as  the  American 
Wind  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Conceived  in  1957,  the  Wind  Symphony 
produces  Just  that — music  for  wind  instru- 
ments, both  classic  and  modem,  always  In- 
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novatlve,  and  sometimes  daring.  An  unusual 
orchestra  now  affiliated  with  PUtaburgh's 
Point  Park  College,  the  45  to  50  member 
group  consists  entirely  of  players  of  wood- 
wind, brass,  and  percussion  Instruments. 
Representing  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  talent 
from  the  United  States  and  abroad,  the 
young  men  and  women  are  chosen  each 
Spring  following  arduous  auditions  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Boudreau  In  dozens  of  univer- 
sities and  conservatories. 

"I  have  had  well  over  800  youthful  musi- 
cians play  with  me  In  the  past  14  years,"  he 
reminisced  recently.  "I  find  It  exhlllratlng  to 
have  an  all-new  orchestra  each  year.  The 
challenge  of  an  unknown  quantity  .  .  .  the 
excitement  of  finding  subtle  nuances  In  mu- 
sic I've  performed  twenty  or  thirty  times 
before  .  .  .  this  happens  t>ecause  of  50  un- 
known quantities  producing  a  very  dynamic 
situation." 

Home  base  for  the  American  Wind  Sym- 
phony Is  Pittsburgh's  historic  Point,  Just  a 
short  walk  from  the  bustling  streets  and 
soaring  skyscrapers  of  the  city's  Oolden  Tri- 
angle. Here,  where  the  meandering  Allegheny 
and  the  muddy  Monongahela  marry  to  form 
the  mighty  Ohio,  Boudreau  and  his  orchestra 
perform  aboard  the  special  designed  barge 
"Point  Counterpoint." 

Pittsburgh  is.  however,  only  one  of  the 
many  cities  and  towns  which  enjoy  the  ex- 
trtwrdlnary  music  of  the  Wind  Symphony. 
Following  the  home  season  each  summer,  the 
barge  cruises  down  the  Ohio  River  enchant- 
ing persons  of  all  ages  In  communities  as  far 
south  as  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  Up  and 
down  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  Inland  Waterway,  the  Orches- 
tra has  created  a  significant  upheaval  In 
musical  circles,  and  imparted  to  Its  home- 
grown audiences  the  excitement  of  the  con- 
temporary musical  scene. 

Refiising  to  believe  that  the  public  prefers 
musical  milk-toast  in  the  form  of  popular 
and  light-classical  programs,  Boudreau  offers 
his  audiences  spine-tingling  and  mlnd-Jar- 
ring  music  with  spatial  effects  enhanced  by 
nature's  own  concert  hall.  Although  a  few 
toe-tappers  sneak  In  occasionally  as  encores, 
the  Symphony's  major  business  Is  expansion 
of  the  musical  repertory  by  commissioning 
new  compofltlons  from  some  of  the  most  ad- 
venturous composers  in  the  world. 

"We  have  the  largest  commissioning  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  music,"  Mr.  Boudreau 
explained.  "Over  200  works  have  been  com- 
missioned and  published  including  Pender- 
eckl's  Pittsburgh  Overture,  Henk  Badlng's 
Annageddon  and  Mayuzuml's  Percussion 
Concerto.  And  how  do  I  find  a  new  composer? 
Great  creativity  moves  In  cycles  .  .  .  take  a 
look  at  history  and  you'll  perceive  this 
rhythm  in  the  social,  political,  and  cultural 
growth  of  a  people  or  of  a  country.  I  depend 
upcn  contacts  to  set  me  off  in  a  new  direc- 
tion ...  to  make  sure  that  I'm  sure  that  I'm 
there  first  when  this  creative  happening  oc- 
curs. Then  I  request  all  the  records  and 
tapes  of  the  foremost  *)mposer  in  a  particular 
area.  For  one  month  I  live  with  his  music 
letting  it  act  and  react  upon  me  and  until  I 
no  'lO.-.ger  see  a  score,  but  a  man  emerging. 
I  must  know  the  composer  before  I  can  say, 
'Write  me  a  piece  '  " 

Warm  friendships  and  associations  with 
composers  Krzysztof  Pendereckl.  Toehiro 
MayuzumI  and  Henk  Badlngs  resulted  re- 
cently in  the  outstanding  record  called  simply 
Americsn  Wind  Symphony.  Included  on  a 
record  Issued  by  Point  Park  College,  the  disk 
offers  a  trio  of  largescale,  avant-garde  works 
by  the  three  composers.  "A  bang-up  job,"  the 
New  York  Times  reviews  commented,  "the 
Wind  Symphony  played  with  a  fresh  vigor 
revealing  how  much  the  young  musicians 
were  enjoying  themselves." 

A  spare  New  Englander  trained  at  JuUllard 
and  the  Parts  Conservatory,  Robert  A.  Bou- 
dreau never  will  face  the  generation  gap  of 
his  over-thirty  contemporartes.  Idealistic 
young  people  can  relate  to  his  mission  in 
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life,  which  Is,  he  states  unbashedly  and  sim- 
ply, "to  service  himaanlty."  Music  Itself  Is  not 
that  important."  he  declares  fiercely,  "We 
must  deal  with  the  human  spirit  and  pre- 
serve our  culture  as  an  integral  part  of  this 
experience." 

Mr.  Boudreau  maintains  a  delightful  In- 
formality In  almost  every  phase  of  the  Sym- 
phony's operations  except  the  rehearsal  and 
the  performance.  A  perfectionist  and  a  task- 
master the  moment  he  mounts  the  podium, 
he  nevertheless  revels  In  easy  rapport  with 
his  heterogeneous  audiences. 

Teen-agers  wander  aboard  the  barge  dur- 
ing a  concert  and  observe  the  Instruments  at 
close  range.  Pigtalled  tykes  sit  enthralled  as 
Boudreau  explains  a  measure  of  music  with 
beguiling  simplicity.  Adults  frown  occasion- 
ally in  puzzlement  at  some  of  the  Sym- 
phony's forays  Into  hitherto  unexplored  re- 
gions of  the  modern  repertoire. 

Some  react  audibly  as  did  one  concertgoer 
perched  atop  a  telephone  pole  at  the  rtver's 
edge. 

"Hey  man,"  he  shouted  from  his  vantage 
point,  "I  sure  didn't  understand  some  of  the 
stuff  you  played,  but  I  know  I'll  never  for- 
get it." 

Pleased  at  the  power  of  his  m\islc  to  evoke 
reactions,  Boudreau  explains  the  Wind  Sym- 
phony's contemporary  repertoire  in  a  sim- 
ple statement:  "Twentieth  century  music 
should  reflect  twentieth  century  life.  Just  as 
music  of  an  earlier  time  reflects  the  civiliza- 
tion of  that  period." 

Echoes  of  an  earlier  era  will  waft  across 
the  Hudson  River  this  summer  when  for  the 
second  year  the  Wind  Symphony  performs  In 
New  York  with  a  brief  layover  on  the  East 
River.  Known  there  as  the  American  Water- 
ways Orchestra,  made  possible  through  a 
grant  given  by  the  New  York  State  Council 
on  the  Arts,  the  barge  will  float  down  the 
Hudson  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  boats. 
The  spectacular  Including  Pet«  Seeger's 
Clearwater,  will  climax  a  festival  reminiscent 
of  the  days  of  King  George  I  and  his  Thames 
River  entourage. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Lower  East  Side 
Neighborhood  Association  the  orchestra  will 
provide  needy  New  York  City  youngsters  of 
Chinese,  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  heritage 
with  a  total  cultural  program  at  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  House.  Assisting  Mr.  Bou- 
dreau with  this  pioneer  effort  are  such  well 
known  figures  as  Neal  Anderson,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade;  Rob- 
ert H.  Huntoon,  president  of  the  Industrial 
Fabrics  Division  of  West  Point  Pepperell;  and 
Mrs.  Robert  DowUng.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Brownell.  all  members  of  the  Symphony's 
New  York  Botird  of  Directors. 

On  tour,  the  musicians  who  travel  by  bus 
are  billeted  with  families  in  the  communi- 
ties where  they  perform.  A  people-to-people 
way  of  life,  the  interplay  of  culturee,  dialects, 
languages,  and  customs  engendered  by  the 
yoiing  artists  eru-ich  all  who  come  In  contact 
with  the  orchestra. 

Dividends  yielded  by  Mr.  Boudreau's  Inter- 
nationally flavored  orchestra  and  programme 
of  global  composers  are  inmaeasurable.  and 
embrace  not  only  cultural  advantages  but 
also  Industrial,  commercial,  and  political 
benefits.  The  State  Department's  perception 
of  these  unique  valuet  resulted  In  the  pro- 
duction of  a  thirty-minute  Wind  Symphony 
sound  film  documentary  made  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

In  1961.  the  story  of  the  orchestra  was  told 
on  the  National  Education  Television  Net- 
work In  an  hour-long  video  presentation  ap- 
propriately titled,  "Music  on  the  River." 

Not  averse  to  being  dubbed  a  latter  day 
Huck  Finn,  Bob  Boudreau  is  quick  to  deny 
that  he  was  a  child  prodigy. 

"A  child  chicken  farmer  would  be  more 
apt."  he  grinned  dlsarmlngly.  "My  parents 
were  poultry  farmers  In  New  England  and 
I  grew  up  amidst  the  mxisical-sounds  of  10,- 
000  breeder  hens!" 

Versatile,  restless,  constantly  probing  for 
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new  ways  to  convey  music  to  his  fellow  hu- 
mans, the  forward-looking  conductor  hopes 
to  bring  his  orchestra  to  churches  and  syna- 
gogues this  summer.  He  describes  it  as  a  work 
commissioned  especially  for  organ  and  or- 
chestra, a  fantastic  new  concept  for  a  church 
service  which  the  Wind  Symphony  will  pre- 
miere while  on  tour  this  summer. 

Arthur  M.  Blum,  president  of  Point  Park 
College,  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  the  American  Wind  Symphony.  An  ad- 
ministrator who  believes  that  cultural  serv- 
ice to  the  community  is  an  inherent  com- 
mitment of  any  university,  he  Invited  Mr. 
Boudreau's  group  to  become  an  affiliate  of 
the  College  In  1969,  and  Immediately 
launched  provocative  educational  plans 
adapted  to  the  avant  garde  orchestra. 

This  summer,  with  resources  offered  by  the 
College,  a  total  "Floating  Festival  of  the 
Arts"  Is  planned  along  the  barge's  route. 
Theater,  art,  music,  and  dance  will  be  in- 
corporated within  the  framework  of  the  Wind 
Symphony's  musical  offerings.  Drawing  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Plttsbiu-gh  Playhouse  Cen- 
ter For  The  Performing  Arts  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Ballet  Theatre — both  affiliates  of  Point 
Park — the  unusual  cultural  event  will  be  a 
first  In  the  nation.  A  new  theater  piece  by 
an  outstanding  playwright  will  highlight  the 
Festival.  To  be  premiered  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Playhouse,  it  will  be  performed  at  all  of  the 
towns  on  the  orchestra's  Itinerary.  Panels, 
symposiums,  performances,  and  person-to- 
person  dialogue  will  be  Included,  with  resi- 
dents of  each  of  the  waterfront  communi- 
ties adding  their  skills  and  knowledge  to  the 
water  spectacular. 

Another  "first"  begun  Just  two  years  ago 
will  be  expanded  this  season  when  students 
troop  aboard  the  barge  for  "music  apprecia- 
tion" classes.  Slated  June  3  to  July  5  from 
6  to  10:30  In  the  evening,  the  innovative 
course  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Full  col- 
lege credit  will  be  given  for  two  hours  of 
lecture  and  two  hours  of  listening  to  live 
demonstrations  by  the  Wind  Symphony. 

Mr.  Boudreau  elaborated,  "This  Is  the  only 
course  of  its  type  in  the  world!  Just  Imagine 
the  significance  of  bona  fide  college  conserva- 
tory students  playing  In  a  professional  or- 
chestra and  Interpreting  new  compweitlons 
for  fellow  students  aboard  a  floating  barge. 
We  bring  in  such  well  known  musicians  as 
Dizzy  Gillespie  and  Henk  Badlngs  during 
the  four-week  program.  College  credit  is 
given  by  Point  Park  and  Is  transferable  If 
the  student  so  desires." 

Lauded  up  and  down  the  waterways  by 
outspoken  critics  of  trite  musical  expression, 
the  Amertcan  Wind  Symphony  evokes  un- 
counted plaudits  such  as  those  in  a  recent 
article  by  Alan  Rich  who  commented  in 
typically  acerbic  fashion:  "Maybe  Pitts- 
burgh is  culturally  naive,  but  a  naivete  that 
brings  Penderecki  to  summer  park  audiences 
iHa  the  Wind  Symphony  Orchestra  puts  New 
York  to  shame." 

With  Its  reputation  as  a  peripatetic  or- 
chestra. It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Wind  Sym- 
phony could  escape  the  novelty  of  a  few  in- 
lana  forays.  Invited  last  year  to  Hlnton.  West 
Virginia  by  Ell  Ooldston,  president  of  the 
Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates  of  Boston, 
and  chairman  of  Its  subsidiary.  Eastern  Asso- 
ciated Coal  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
orchestra  f>erformed  at  Camp  Thomas  E. 
Llgbtfoot,  a  summer  camp  run  by  the  coal 
company  for  employees'  children.  While  the 
hitch-hiking  orchestra's  barge  was  being 
towed  from  Ashland.  Kentucky  to  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Mr.  Boudreau's  talented 
young  musicians  performed  on  the  patio  of 
the  camp  dining  hall.  From  Mozart  to  Mason 
Williams,  the  symphony's  clear  tones  ecn- 
oed  hauntlngly  over  the  West  Virginia  hills 
and  young  campers  sat  quietly  .  .  .  and 
listened. 

Reflecting  later  upon  the  evening's  per- 
formance, Mr.  Boudreau  commented,  "These 
are  the  kids  we're  Interested  in.  There  are 
millions  of  them  and  music  speaks  their  Ian- 
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iuage."  He  gestured  toward  a  group  of 
youngsters  who  only  moments  before  had 
been  engrossed  with  Mozart  and  who  now 
were  wildly  gyrating  to  a  haa-d  rock  record. 

"All  music  Is  good  if  It  makes  jieople 
move."  Boudreau  continued.  "If  It  doesn't 
communicate,  it  Isn't  doing  Its  Job." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  works 
ever  commissioned  by  Mr.  Boudreau  Is  The 
Pickle  Suite,  a  delightful  tribute  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Heinz  II  on  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  Grateful 
for  the  Heinz  family's  devoted  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  the  Wind  Symphony 
since  1957,  Mr.  Boudreau  commissioned  such 
composers  as  Robert  Russell  Bennett,  Henk 
Badlngs,  and  Shulamlt  Ran  and  poets  such 
as  Sara  Henderson  Hay.  Samuel  Hazo,  and 
George  Starbuck  to  compose  The  Pickle  Suite 
as  musical  gift  in  the  form  of  a  contemporary 
work. 

"It  was  my  way  of  saying  'thank  you,'  " 
Mr.  Boudreau  explained. 

Always  seeking  new  experiences,  Robert 
Boudreau  has  a  magnificent  sense  of  show- 
manship which  manifests  itself  In  the  per- 
formance of  Handel's  Music  For  The  Royal 
Fireivorks.  Played  while  rockets  boom  and 
roman  candles  soar  across  the  night  sky,  one 
critic  called  the  performance  a  "breathtaking 
experience  and  from  a  musician's  viewpoint, 
a  most  worthwhile  one." 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Allen  of  Magee-Women's 
Hospital,  recently  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Wind 
Symphony  and  David  M.  Roderick,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Department  of  U.S. 
Steel,  was  named  treasurer. 

Actively  supported  as  one  of  Pittsburgh's 
finest  cultural  institutions,  the  American 
Wind  Symphony  Orchestra  has  as  honorary 
chairmen  of  Its  board  such  prominent  Pltta- 
burghers  as  Mrs.  Leon  Falk.  Jr.,  D.  C.  Burn- 
ham,  the  Honorable  William  S.  Moortead, 
and  R.  Heath  Larry,  director  and  vice  chair- 
man cf  the  Board  of  U.S.  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Burnham,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  terms  the 
Wind  Symphony  "one  of  the  city's  most  ex- 
citing assets."  He  adds,  "Bob  Boudreau  Is  a 
dedicated  man  determined  to  bring  good 
music  of  an  experimental  nature  to  people 
who  otherwise  would  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  a  concert.  If  the  American 
Wind  Symphony  performed  in  a  concert  hall, 
instead  of  on  the  barge,  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  would  be  the  losers." 

From  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ordi- 
nary citizens  up  and  down  the  rivers  who 
have  been  delighted  by  the  music  of  Robert 
Boudreau  and  his  American  Wind  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Burnham's  sentiments  bring 
a  loud  and  hearty  assent. 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stan 
Greigg,  our  former  colleague  from  Iowa 
and  farmer  U.S.  sailor,  has  sailed  very 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

The  Honorable  Stanley  L.  Greigg  has 
succeeded  the  late  Ira  Kapenstein  as 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee 

Former  Congressman  Greigg  repre- 
sented Iowa's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  89th  Congress  when,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, he  authored  two  importsuit  farm 
laws. 

Stan  Greigg  is  hardly  without  knowl- 
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edge  of  city  problems.  He  is  the  for- 
mer mayor  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  was 
the  youngest  person  in  history  to  serve 
on  that  city's  coimcil. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Stan  Greigg, 
at  39,  does  not  understand  the  honest 
ideals  of  youth.  His  record  of  achieve- 
ment includes  having  served  as  a  pop- 
ular dean  of  men  at  Momingside  College. 

His  wife,  Cathy,  and  daughters,  'Valerie 
and  Heather,  together  with  ourselves,  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
own  graduates  has  found  room  at  the 
top. 


THE    NEED    FOR    BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  being  experienced  by 
many  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
children in  my  district  and  elsewhere  in 
New  York — is  their  inability  to  fully 
function  in  the  English  language — not 
only  in  school  but  in  their  social  and 
community  contacts  as  well. 

Large  numbers  of  these  children  are 
Puerto  Rican,  who  only  speak  Spanish. 
Because  of  tiieir  severe  language  handi- 
caps, many  of  them  are  falling  behind 
in  their  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
understanding  of  English  and  they  are 
not  participating  profitably  in  the 
schools'  curriculums.  Furthermore,  they 
are  encountering  serious  psychological 
problems,  especially  sis  the  Inability  to 
speak  English  prevents  acceptance  by 
their  peer  groups. 

Although  faced  with  tremendous  ob- 
stacles, some  progress  is  being  made  in 
New  York  to  provide  meaningful  and 
effective  bilingual  education  programs. 
While  hampered  by  the  lack  of  more 
substantial  Federal  financial  assistance 
in  the  field.  New  York  City  and  a  few 
other  communities  throughout  the  State 
are  providing  subject  instruction  in 
Spanish,  either  concurrently  with  Eng- 
lish or  in  separate  periods. 

The  current  issue  of  Inside  Educa- 
tion, a  publication  of  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  contains 
a  perceptive  and  well -written  article  on 
the  current  status  of  bilingual  education 
in  New  York.  As  the  author  aptly  notes: 

The  evidence  Is  clear  that  when  English 
alone  Is  the  sole  communloatlon  medium  It 
Is  not  an  adequate  tool. 

The  article  then  continues  to  describe 
the  efforts  being  made  by  New  York  edu- 
cational institutions  to  provide  meaning- 
ful tmd  effective  bUingual  education  pro- 
grams at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level. 

Mr.  SpesUcer,  the  Congress  must  clear- 
ly exert  its  authority  and  take  the  lead 
in  encouraging  and  funding  expanded  bi- 
lingual education  programs.  Title  vn  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  providing  for  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  has  been  consistently 
underfunded  and  we  must  take  positive 
action.  I  believe  this  timely  article  wUl 
provide  some  useful  Information  on  the 
present  condition  of  such  programs  and 
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that  it  presents  a  good  case  for  expand- 
ing far  beyond  the  cia-rent  efforts.  I 
commend  this  excellent  piece  to  our  col- 
leagues' attention  and  present  it  here- 
with for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
BiLiNGDAL  Education — Snu.  a  HtmoLE 

When  most  children  enter  school,  they  will 
learn  in  a  language  already  famiUar.  By  lis- 
tening to  their  teacher  and'apeaklng  English. 
they  wlU  move  to  reading  and  writing  in 
English  and  all  the  subsequent  learning 
skUU. 

But  for  large  numbers  of  non-English 
speaking  children,  English  is  not  primarily 
spoken  in  the  home,  sDores,  churches,  or 
written  in  the  newspaper  they  read.  Many 
of  these  children  aren't  functioning  in  the 
schools,  finding  language  the  single,  most 
distinct  handicap. 

The  biggest  problem  Is  in  New  York  City, 
where  260,000  Spanlsh-^>eaklng  children  are 
now  enrolled  and  other  foreign-language  mi- 
norities also  exist  in  pockets.  A  few  upstate 
cities  and  communities  on  Long  Island  and 
in  Westchester  County  also  have  consider- 
able numbers  of  Spanish-speaking  children. 

A  sampling  shows  that  while  these  districts 
have  some  programs  in  intensive  or  remedial 
instruction  in  spoken  and  WTltten  English, 
they  typically  reach  only  half  or  less  cf  the 
children  needing  such  instruction. 

New  York  City  has  offered,  at  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community, 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  pro- 
grams for  20  years.  It  selects  only  those  chil- 
dren who  are  most  severely  limited  In  Eng- 
lish for  the  special  Instruction.  The  children 
may  receive  a  period  or  two  a  day  getting 
this  help,  whUe  they  are  expected  to  keep  up 
in  the  rest  of  their  studies  In  English. 

Because  of  the  heavy  infiux  of  Puerto 
Rloans  In  New  York  City,  many  children 
enter  school  with  no  previous  introduction 
to  the  English-speaking  culture.  Half  of  New 
York  City's  Spanish -speaking  children  speak 
no  English  or  only  halting  English  when 
they  enter  school.  Tests  show  large  numbers 
of  these  children  are  retarded  in  learning  in 
the  elementary  school  from  two  to  five  years 
In  most  or  all  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
They  regularly  receive  poor  grades. 

They  are  the  highest  single  group  In  drop- 
out statistics.  In  all  a^ecte  of  school  suc- 
CMs — participation  in  extracurricular  activ- 
ities, placement  on  honor  rolls,  and  college 
acceptance — they  score  below  their  peers.  The 
evidence  Is  clear  that  when  English  alone  Is 
the  sole  communication  medium  it  Is  not  an 
adequate  tool. 

This  has  been  long  recognized.  But  com- 
munity pressure  and  state  laws  have  pro- 
vided obstacles.  The  law  once  forbade  teach- 
ing In  any  language  except  English,  appar- 
ently an  outgrowth  of  anti-foreign  sentiment 
during  World  War  I,  and  until  last  year  did 
not  allow  teaching  in  the  native  language 
until  the  pupil  had  been  in  school  two  years. 
That  was  amended  last  year  to  allow  three 
years  of  bl-lingual  Instruction  and  a  current 
bill  in  the  Legislature  would  extend  this. 

Communities  were  not  easily  convinced 
that  schools  should  teach  in  the  student's 
mother  tongue,  even  with  the  advent  of  state 
and  federal  aid  funds  for  bi -lingual  instruc- 
tion In  the  late  1960's.  Six  bl-lingual  proj- 
ects In  New  York  City  and  one  in  Rochester 
now  received  federal  funds  under  Title  7  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  These  children  receive  subject  Instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  either  concurrently  with 
English  or  during  separate  periods  of  the 
day. 

Other  classes  are  taught  bl-Ungually  in 
New  York  City,  but  the  main  emphasis  is  on 
English  as  a  Second  Language.  That  program 
Is  designed  to  Improve  the  pupil's  compe- 
tence In  English  as  ■  way  to  hurrying  him 
Into  the  mainstream  of  the  school  program. 
Normally,  the  rest  of  his  Instruction  Is  In 
English  also.  In  one  project,  60  teachers  with 
backgrounds  in  other  than  English  languages 
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work    in    32    high    schools    to    spell    regular 
teachers  for  one  period  a  day. 

Elsewhere  throughout  the  city.  Junior 
high  pupils  urLfamillar  with  English  are 
placed  In  orientation  classes,  while  non- 
EngUsh  speakers  In  high  school  get  two 
periods  a  day  In  oral  English  and  reading 
assistance. 

Classes  are  taught  In  Spanish,  French. 
Italian.  Portuguese,  Yiddish  and  Chinese.  If 
a  teacher  can  help  get  some  concept  across 
In  the  native  language,  use  of  that  langtiage 
Is  encouraged,  said  David  Krullck.  director  of 
bl-Ungual   and  adult  education. 

The  city  now  issues  teaching  licenses  for 
both  ESL  and  bl-llngual  teachers,  he  said. 
Some  of  the  native  language  paraprofes- 
sionals  are  attending  college  at  night  to 
work  towards  their  teaching   certificates. 

Despite  this  effort,  the  city  schools  may 
not  b«  pursuing  bl-llngual  learning  as  ag- 
gressively as  they  can.  The  head  of  a  city 
parents  group  has  told  the  Regents  that 
hundreds  of  qualified  teachers  from  Puerto 
have  been  unable  to  Join  the  system.  The 
strict  requirements  of  city  licensing  are  a 
main  stumbling  block,  said  Mrs.  Evelina 
Antonetty.  director  of  the  United  Bronx 
Parents. 

Also  questioning  the  city's  alleged  short- 
age of  bl-llngual  Instructors.  Carlos  V.  Perez, 
supervisor  of  the  Bl-llngual  Education  Unit 
of  the  State  Education  Department,  finds 
that  these  teachers  can  be  found  "whenever 
districts  want  to  move  ahead  with  these 
programs." 

He  says  anyone  can  learn  a  second  lan- 
guage, not  Just  a  few,  and  "the  most  favor- 
able results  will  come  when  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  learner's  language  and  the  second 
language  are  specified  and  the  various  rela- 
tionships expressed  before  the  teacher  moves 
into  the  second  language  in  the  classroom." 

Teaching  In  the  mother  tongiie  "can  help 
to  prevent  retardation  In  school  performance 
until  sufficient  command  of  English  Is  at- 
tained, and  development  of  literacy  In  the 
mother  tongue  as  well  as  in  English  should 
result  In  more  broadly  educated  adults," 
continued  Perez. 

He  encourages  study  of  native  history  and 
culture  as  part  of  the  language  Instruction, 
and  participation  by  children  whose  domi- 
nant language  Is  English,  since  they  pick 
up  a  second  language  and  cultural  learnings 
as  well.  But  segregating  non-English  speak- 
ers isn't  desirable. 

Added  federal  funds,  though  modest,  are 
available  to  schools  In  New  York  State  as  a 
result  of  recent  amendments  to  Title  7.  Buf- 
falo North  Rockland,  and  four  additional 
districts  in  New  York  City  have  received  a 
grant  for  developing  bl-llngual  programs 
for  the  next  school  year,  he  said. 

The  programs  for  non-English  speaking 
children  vary  considerably,  as  the  following 
report  shows. 

TWO    Bat:>:X    SCHOOLS    ENTIRHXY     BI-LINGU.-Vl, 

About  1.500  children  are  being  t  uight  to 
speak,  read  and  write  in  both  Spanish  and 
English  :n  two  schools  in  the  Bronx — P  3. 
25  and  CJinmunity  School  211.  The  schools 
are  experimental  (PS.  25  has  federal 
funds)  and  all  the  pupils  and  teachers  who 
attend  have  voluntarily  selected  the  .schools. 

About  85  percent  of  the  pupils  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  at  P.S.  25  are  of  Puerto 
Rican  background.  Like  P.S.  211,  most  in- 
struction is  given  in  Spanish  at  first,  with 
the  second  language  gradually  Increased  until 
sixth  grade,  when  hopefully,  children  will  be 
equally  fluent  in  both  languages,  say  the 
principals. 

"Its  not  a  transition  to  learning  English 
and  then  dropping  Spanish.  "  said  Herman 
LaFuntaine.  princif>al  of  P.S.  25.  He  feels  the 
children  will  overcome  problems  in  learning 
the  second  language  easier  by  this  method, 
and  tests  have  begun  to  bear  him  out. 

At  P.S.  211,  a  scarred  warehouse  turned 
Into  a  school  l£ist  year,  an  experiment  in 
open  education   Is  also  going  on.   Children 
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learn  in  small  clusters  and  there  aren't  walls 
between  classes.  They  recite  almost  continu- 
ally and  sounds  of  both  languages  mingle 
For  all  but  one  period  a  day  a  child  Is 
taught  in  his  native  language.  While  classes 
are  non-graded,  children  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  ability.  Bl-llngual  teachers  and 
paraor'Tfe.'-sionals  help  the  regular  teachers. 

ROCHESTER'S   SPLrT-D.\Y   L.\NGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

About  280  early-grade  children  In  three 
Rochester  elementary  schools  receive  a  half 
day  of  Spanish  and  half  day  of  English  in- 
struction under  a  federally  funded  bl-Ungual 
project  there. 

Most  of  these  children,  beginning  in  pre- 
klndergarten.  have  better  Spanish  verbal 
ability  than  English,  says  Miss  Mary  Ward, 
project  evaluator.  By  second  grade,  the  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  pick  up  second  language 
skills  more  rapidly. 

Also.  80  non-English  speaking  pupils  at 
Monroe  High  School  take  courses  In  social 
studies,  math  ;ind  science  in  Spanish,  plus 
one  or  two  courses  a  day  in  English,  said  Miss 
Ward.  The  thrust  Is  remedial  rather  than 
truly  bl-llngual. 

PARENTS   HELP   WITH    HOMEWORK 

At  P.S.  155  in  Brooklyn's  Ocean  Hill  area 
(District  23),  a  bl-llngual  class  is  given  at 
each  grade  level,  with  a  Spanish-speaking 
teacher. 

"The  child  acquires  an  English  oral  vocab- 
ulary as  he  learns  In  Spanish,"  noted  Louis 
Fuentes.  director.  By  third  grade  the  empha- 
sis switches  from  Spanish  to  English.  Mean- 
while, he  said,  parents  have  taken  greater  in- 
terest m  helping  the  children  with  their 
homework  and  are  now  motivated  to  come 
to  school  for  classes  at  night. 

Also  In  Brooklyn,  two  bi-lingual  preschool 
learning  centers  serve  155  children  In  the 
Williamsburg  section  (District  14).  In  these 
programs,  children  are  grouped  according  to 
ability,  where  they  receive  pre-reading  skills 
in  both  languages. 

BT;rLDING   SELF-IMAGES  IN   BUFFALO 

Buffalo  schools  have  embarked  on  an  Eng- 
lish as  a  Second  Language  prograni  In  the 
past  year,  reaching  about  1,000  pupUs  In  nine 
schools. 

Twelve  teachers  and  33  paraprofesslonals 
who  speak  Spanish  work  In  this  program. 
Two  of  the  teachers  use  both  languages  to 
get  across  math  and  English  in  high  school, 
while  others  stress  oral  English  with  small 
classes  at  the  elementary  level. 

The  board  of  education  recently  approved 
a  recommendation  to  contract  with  New  York 
University  for  an  inservice  course  for  teach- 
ers in  bl-llngual  education. 

BRENTWOOD'S    BI-LINGUAL    READING 
CONSULTANTS 

In  Brentwood.  L.I.,  schools,  where  11  per- 
cent of  the  c'nlldren  are  Spanish-speaking, 
six  bl-llngual  reading  consultants  work  with 
children  for  regular  periods  of  intensive  Eng- 
lish language  Instruction  Children  not  func- 
tioning well  in  English  are  given  a  half  hour 
a  day.  Some  of  the  children  speak  English 
capably  but  read  at  first  grade  ^evel,  noted 
Arthur  Brleger,  assistant  superintendent. 

In  the  high  school,  a  special  teacher  meets 
dally  with  students  doing  poorest  in  English, 
Brleger  said,  but  far  more  students  are  In 
need  of  this  Instruction  and  more  teachers 
needed  who  are  bilingual.  Brentwood  also 
offers  adult  education  and  equivalency 
classes  for  Spanish-speaking  adults. 

PATCHOGUE    EXPANDS    ITS    PROGRAM 

Besides  a  Spanish-English  program  at  the 
elementary  level,  Patchogue,  L.I..  schools 
added  an  English  as  a  Second  Language  com- 
ponent this  year  at  the  secondary  level.  It 
reaches  25  pupils  in  Junior  and  senior  high 
grades,  stressing  oral  English  and  reading. 

Said  Mrs.  Dlanne  Catullo.  Instructor,  'Be- 
fore this  we  had  nothing.  They  floundered 
and  dropped  out.  We've  also  found  fewer  dis- 
cipline problems." 
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A    THY    AT    THREE    LANGUAGES 

In  the  former  Two-Bridges  District  (now 
District  2)  on  Manhattans  Lower  East  Side, 
Chinese,  Spanish -speaking  and  English- 
speaking  children  attend  classes  together.  An 
experiment  to  blend  instruction  in  three  lan- 
guages has  led  to  two  bl-llngual  projects,  in 
Chinese-English  and  Spanish-English,  said 
Mrs.  Leonore  Watson,  district  coordinator. 
Beginning  In  kindergarten,  the  program  runs 
through  third  grade,  and  Includes  stories, 
art.  songs,  and  arithmetic. 

Parents  participate — classes  have  six  to  10 
children  with  their  mothers,  said  Mrs.  Wat- 
son. Paraprofesslonals  are  also  on  hand.  The 
Instruction  Is  given  one  hour  a  day,  three 
days  a  week. 

NYC'S    CONSORTIUM    TO    UPGRADE    TEACHERS 

Meanwhile,  teachers  from  13  New  York  City 
schools  receive  training  for  bl-llngual  classes 
through  a  consortium  run  by  the  board  of 
education  and  Hunter  and  Lehman  Colleges. 
The  colleges  also  develop  curriculum  ma- 
terials and  faculty  members  provide  on-.slte 
supervision  at  the  participating  schools. 

According  to  Mrs.  Blanca  Ortiz,  coordinator 
for  the  city  schools.  "The  rationale  and  ob- 
jectives are  excellent  and  community  In- 
volvement Is  good.  But  not  all  the  experts 
In  the  colleges  are  bl-llngual.  Materials  still 
have  to  be  developed  since  they  are  more 
suited  to  Mexican-Americans." 


WORLDS  FraST  LADY  OP  SNOW- 
MOBILING  APPEARS  BEFORE  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
few  years  ago  if  such  slogans  as.  "think 
snow."  "pray  for  snow."  were  heard,  peo- 
ple woul(i  think  that  snow  enthusiasts 
who  uttered  those  kinds  of  slogans  were 
fit  subjects  for  the  insane  asylum. 

Yet.  snow  in  northern  Wisconsin  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  as  white  gold 
dust  when  people  can  turn  such  an  ad- 
versity as  snow  into  a  worthy  and  valu- 
able asset  is  an  indication  of  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  American  people.  Snow  has 
become  one  of  the  greatest  assets  to  the 
economj",  recreational,  and  industrial, 
and  financial  growth. 

One  of  the  great  leaders  who  has 
helped  convert  this  adversity  into  an  as- 
set is  the  world's  first  lady  of  snow- 
mobiling.  Susie  Scholwin  of  Three  Lakes, 
Wis.  She  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
snowmobiling  publication  and  has  set 
the  pace  for  others  to  follow  in  develop- 
ing this  great  asset  to  the  snow  country. 

She  has  devoted  all  of  her  time  and 
energy,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  this 
new  recreation  and  industry  is  largely 
due  to  efforts  of  people  like  Susie  Schol- 
win, the  world's  first  lady  of  snow- 
mobling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  speech  that 
she  gave  before  the  Senate  committee 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that  the 
world  might  know  how  faith,  initiative, 
efforts,  and  ingenuity  can  turn  a  great 
adversity  into  an  absolute  and  profitable 
asset : 
Newest   Endangered   Species — Snowmobiles 

I  had  prepared  an  outline  on  this  sub- 
ject, covering  Economic  Impact,  Legislation, 
Conservation,  Ecology.  Industry  and  many 
other  headings.  However,  I've  decided  to  tell 
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you  a  story  instead.  Not  a  "once-upon-a- 
iimer  ",  but  a  true  story — a  personal  one. 

In  1948.  a  husband  and  wife  moved  from 
Chicago,  and  built  a  home  on  the  shore  of 
beautiful  Butternut  Lake,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Nicolet  National  Forest. 

According  to  plan,  they  had  four  children 
( which  was  the  basic  reason  they  moved 
from  the  city — to  raise  any  children  in  God's 
Country. ) 

Being  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  town, 
it  meant  driving  quite  a  distance  each  day 
to  take  the  children  to  school,  to  do  the 
shopping,  etc.  but,  in  the  summer,  there 
was  the  lake,  the  fishing,  the  woods,  the 
TOTAL  outdoors  to  make  it  all  worthwhile. 
Winters  were  something  Just  "to  be  lived 
through". 

Nice  winter  days  on  week-ends  brought 
out  the  sleds,  sklls,  toboggans,  and  general 
fun-in-the-snow.  Nights  were  long  and  lone- 
ly. As  were  the  week-ends  as  a  whole.  Ice 
fishing  on  the  lake  was  good,  but  the  best 
spot  was  over  a  mile  away — a  goodly  hike 
even  with  snowshoes  (or  esp)eclally  with 
snowshoes?) . 

This  tamlly  spent  their  time  In  the  very 
typical  fashion  of  others  in  similar  situa- 
tions— all  across  the  snow  States. 

During  Christmas  of  1964,  they  were  in- 
troduced to  something  called  a  snowmobile. 
It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  and  soon 
one  of  these  mechanized  marvels  became 
the  proudest  possession  of  cur  Northwocds 
family. 

The  winter  of  1964  and  early  1965  took 
on  a  different  tone  than  those  before.  Mom 
and  dad  loved  it — -the  kids  loved  it.  Winter 
was  not  the  gloomy  thing  it  had  been — but 
each  day  was  an  adventure  of  its  own.  It 
was  much  easier  to  get  "over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lake"  fishing — a  sled  attached 
behind  carried  gear  or  kids — or  sometimes 
both. 

Back  In  those  days,  the  total  manufacture 
and  sale  of  snowmobiles  was  a  mere  20.000. 
But,  two  of  those  machines  belonged  to  this 
particular  family! 

There  were  races  held,  but  they  were 
something  minor — racing  may  be  an  in- 
stinct with  people — particularly  teen-age 
boys.  Tlie  lmport.ant  thing  that  was  dis- 
covered was  that  more  and  more  of  the 
neighbors  in  the  area  were  buying  these 
fantastic  little  machines  and,  lo  and  be- 
hold— winter  was  turning  into  FUN!  The 
little  snowmobile  had  become  a  funmo- 
blle — one  that  made  winter  something  to 
look  forward  to!  Everyone  in  the  area  looked 
forward  to  week-ends,  with  their  picnics. 
trailrldlng.  exploring,  scavenger  hunts,  and 
social  gatherings.  People  who  had  had  a 
"bar-room  tan"  developed  rosy  cheecks  and 
healthy  appetites.  Retirees  Joined  in.  Many 
In  their  fifties  and  sixties,  who  were  not  en- 
thused about  the  muscular  sport  of  skiing, 
found  that  the  snowmobile  was  the  answer 
to  their  dreams. 

Summerhome  owners  In  the  area  began 
to  visit  their  cottages  during  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  then  more  often  during  the  en- 
tire winter — sometimes  almost  every  week- 
end. 

There  came  a  BOOM  to  the  town.  The 
contractors  were  busy  winterizing  summer 
cottages,  gas  stations  did  more  business,  as 
d;d  restaurants,  bars,  grocery  stores,  and  so 
on. 

The  first  recognized  snowmobile  trail  In  a 
National  Forest  was  built  right  in  the  Nico- 
let— In  1966. 

In  summer  of  that  year,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  snowmobllers  and  the  ln<ius- 
try  itself  needed  some  "voice" — preferably 
their  own  publications. 

So,  the  former  Chlcagoans,  from  their 
house  on  beautiful  Butternut  Lake,  In  the 
heart  of  the  Nicolet  National  Forest,  created 
the  original  Snow  Goer  publications.  The 
first  Issue  of  this  publication  was  out  in 
December,  1966 — there  were  30.000  copies 
throughout  the   United  States  and  Canada. 
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The  m&gazine  was  out  because  It  was 
needed — because  there  were  snowmobUers  all 
over  the  country  and  provinces,  looking  for 
unity — and  a  direction. 

I  said  this  was  a  true  and  personal  story. 
It  Is.  It  was  my  husband  and  myself  who 
moved  north  from  the  city.  We  were,  in  196€. 
a  legal  secretary  and  a  building  contractor, 
respectively — but  we  started  the  first  inter- 
national snowmobile  magazine  because  It 
was  needed  and  we  filled  that  need.  We  fell 
In  love  with  snowmobiles  and  what  could 
be  done  with  them — and  we  still  feel  the 
same  way  today. 

Around  the  same  time  were  formed  many 
associations — the  Western  Snowmobile  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Snowmobile  Associa- 
tion, the  United  States  Snowmobile  Associa- 
tion— to  add  up  to  a  total  of  16  associations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Production  of  the  vehicles  rose  to  55,000 
for  the  65-66  season,  then  116,000  for  66-67, 
200,000  for  67-68,  285,000  for  68-69,  425,000 
In  69-70,  550,000  In  70-71  and  predictions 
are  for  700,000  to  be  produced  and  sold  dur- 
ing the  1971-72  season. 

Snowmobiles  swept  the  country — literally. 
They  were  a  boon  to  the  elderly  and  Infirm. 
a  help  to  the  trapper  and  logger,  fine  sport 
for  the  avid  outdoorsman;  great  for  women 
and  children — and  a  nuisance  for  the  non- 
snowmobller. 

Face  It — as  with  any  other  new  thing. 
There  were  those  who  did  not  resiject  the 
rights  of  others.  And,  as  in  automobiles,  mo- 
torcycles, boats,  and  guns,  the  "bad-guys" 
were  (and  are)  in  the  minority. 

We  knew  most  of  the  officers  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  back  when  the  sport  was 
a  real  Infant.  We  still  know  them  today. 
And  they  are  concerned,  as  well  as  the  aver- 
age snowmobllers,  about  the  great  amount  of 
bad  publicity  that  is  being  given  to  the  en- 
tire sport.  There  has  been  "bad  press"  untU 
It  hurts.  It  seems  about  time  that  some 
GOOD  things  were  said  about  the  sp>ort  and 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  But,  nice  things  In 
print  don't  sell  newrspapers  and  magazines. 
So  what  would  the  percentage  be  of  the  bet- 
ter side  of  snowmobiling  being  told?  With 
over  a  million  snowmobiles  in  ojieratlon 
now — and  way  over  two  million  actual  snow- 
mobllers, you  will  soon  begin  to  see  the 
stirrings  of  an  aroiised,  wronged,  group. 

Of  all  the  "scapegoats"  in  history,  I  feel 
that  the  snowmobile  should  take  the  trophy. 

Look,  once,  at  the  economic  impact  that 
this  has  had  on  £dl  the  snow-belt  states. 
WhUe  there  are  farms  and  some  small  Indus- 
tries, many  states  (with  Wisconsin  as  an 
example)  rely  heavily  upon  the  tourist  In- 
dustry as  the  main  source  of  income.  Vaca- 
tioning, fishing,  hunting,  boating,  etc.,  are  at 
the  top  of  the  list  as  a  livelihood  for  many 
small  villages  and  towns.  There  were  Just  no 
tourists  in  winter. 

To  quote  from  a  letter  of  1970.  from  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Rhlneiander  (Wis- 
consin) Chamber  of  Commerce : 

"Regarding  the  effect  snowmobiling  has 
had  on  the  economy  of  the  area.  I  might 
say  an  estimate  taken  and  based  upon  the  in- 
crease in  deposits  at  local  financial  insti- 
tutions. Including  Eagle  River  and  Mmocqua 
(Wisconsin)  would  figure  that  these  tourist 
dollars  and  turned  over  SIX  OR  SEVEN 
TIMES  before  they  leave  the  area.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  first  dollar  spent  would  pretty 
well  be  confined  to  lodging,  service  stations, 
clothing  and  sporting  goods  stores,  grocery 
stores,  drug  stores,  local  advertising  media, 
snowmobile  dealers,  restaurants  and  bars, 
then  this  dollar  would  be  ptassed  on  to  extra 
help,  new  facilities  (local  contractors,  sup- 
pliers, and  laborers)  and  would  also  be  passed 
on  to  the  above  mentioned  places  who  re- 
ceived the  first  dollar  to  their  suppliers  and 
fellow  businessmen.  Also,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  advent  of  snowmobiling  has  created 
a  new  season  for  taverns,  restaurants,  resorts, 
hotels  and  motels  during  which  was  form- 
erly an  extremely  dry  period.  In  a  nutshell. 
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the  primary  effect  of  snowmobiling  has  been 
to  bring  In  outside  dollars  In  a  much  longer 
period  of  time." 

In  the  same  vein,  taking  the  two-week 
period  during  the  running  of  the  Eagle  River 
Wisconsin,  snowmobile  derby,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Eagle  River  reported  on  de- 
posits In  six  local  banks,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  deposits  from  1963  to  1968  in  an 
amount  of  86  Tc.  Figures  for  1970  showed  an 
increase  of  an  additional  percentage  close  to 
five  percent. 

This  particular  area  Is  typical  of  all  north- 
ern snow  states  and  can  be  used,  safely,  as  a 
gauge  for  most  tourist  aresis  with  a  similar 
background  and  location. 

For  'flgure-collectoors,"  the  Championship 
Snowmobile  Derby  in  Eagle  River  in  1970, 
through  its  concessions,  sold  11,000  hot  dogs, 
6,000  barbecues,  230  gallons  of  hot  chocolate! 
8,000  cups  of  coffee,  1,400  half-pints  of  mUk; 
5,000  candy  bars;  not  to  mention  43i'i  bar- 
rels of  beer,  145  cases  of  pop,  thousands  of 
souvenirs — all  to  an  attendance  crowd  of 
39.314. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  it  was  the  snow- 
mobllers themselves  who  first  recognized  that 
there  should  be  legislation  governing  the  use 
of  these  machines. 

There  are  effective  organizations  on  na- 
tional, state  and  local  levels  who  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
PROPER  laws  and  UNFAIR  regulations. 

Groups  such  as  the  Association  of  Wiscon- 
sin Snowmobile  Clubs  are  springing  up.  The 
AWSC,  as  an  example,  consists  of  over  ten 
thousand  members,  representing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  clubs.  They  have  a  lobbyist 
and  attorney  in  Madison,  the  state  capltof.  to 
keep  them  Informed  and,  In  turn,  who  they 
can  Inform  when  questions  arise  regarding 
trails,  useage.  etc.  There  will  be  other  State 
groups  following  their  guide  lines.  The  asso- 
ciation also  assists  when  local  counties, 
towns,  and  villages  have  problems  drawing 
ordinances  regarding  snowmobiles. 

The  system  of  licensing  and  numbering 
vehicles  In  various  states  Is  spreading  rapidly 
and  the  majority  of  states  now  have  this 
set  up.  There  are  several  benefits:  the  "dues" 
from  licenses  can  be  used  to  plan,  construct 
and  maintain  trails.  There  Is.  then,  a  regular 
fund  established,  so  the  non-snowmobllers 
will  not  feel  their  tax  dollars  are  being 
wasted.  The  nimaberlng  of  vehicles  Is  used 
both  for  tracking  down  stolen  machines,  or 
for  Identification  of  individuals  Involved  in 
Ulegal  procedures.  This  Is  a  system  the  snow- 
mobllers themselves  want — and  they  have 
worked  hard  to  try  to  promote  the  "right" 
thing. 

The  Third  Annual  International  Snow- 
mobile Congress  was  held  In  Portland. 
Maine.  October  13  through  the  15  last  year. 
Present  at  that  meeting  were  officials  from 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  the  snowmobile 
Industry,  xiser  organizations,  and  Interested 
individuals.  Some  of  the  comments  made  by 
"knowledgeable"  people  bear  repeating  and 
I'd  like  to   quote  some  of  them  here. 

From  the  Welcoming  Address  by  Eldln 
Shute: 

"In  my  capacity  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  I  bring  you  greetings  and  welcome  to 
the  State  of  Maine  for  the  Third  Annual  In- 
ternational Snowmobile  Congress.  As  one 
who  resides  In  the  Maine  Snow  Belt  of 
Franklin  County,  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
the  growth  of  snowmobiles  in  the  past  five 
years.  Today,  In  particular,  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  In  my  greeting,  to  the  Im- 
pact snowmobiling  has  made  on  our  state's 
economy. 

"As  a  Dismounted  Snowmobller  (one  who 
currently  doesn't  own  a  machine)  and  as  a 
sometimes  political.  I  know  I  won't  exactly 
endear  myself  to  that  popular  Press  Herald 
pundit.  Bill  Clark,  when  I  pronounce  the 
fact,  "Snowmobiles  are  here  to  stay." 

"But,  between  now  and  the  day  wlien  antl- 
snowmobllers  such  as  Clark  will  be  satis- 
fied to  accept  this  as   fact,  you  as  a  larger 
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group  and  your  satellite  organizations,  may 
have  to  make  adjustments.  These  adjust- 
meats  I  am  sure  you  are  prepared  to  discuss 
here  and  at   future  meetings. 

"Maine  Is  indeed  honored  by  your  presence 
here.  It  is  due  In  large  part,  to  the  dedica- 
tion or  those  among  you  from  Maine  who 
have  the  foresight  and  the  faith  necessary  to 
have  made  your  presence  a  fact. 

■SnowmobtUng  can  now  be  considered  a 
Big  Buslnes:;  In  this  state.  Something  over 
20  million  dollars  can  be  directly  traced  to 
this  sport.  And  this  amount  does  not  In- 
clude dealership  and  service  salaries,  parts, 
wholesale  and  retail  financing,  motel/hotel, 
food  and  drink,  nor  does  It  Include  advertis- 
ing of  snowmobiles.  Listen  to  these  Im- 
pressive figures. 

•Up  until  October  1,  1969,  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  State  of  Maine  has  over  35-thousand 
machines.  During  the  final  year,  these  snow 
vehicles  vere  under  the  llcenaeshlp  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Division  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  19-thousand  snowmobiles  were  regis- 
tered. Currentlq(  29,093  snowmobiles  are  reg- 
istered at  a  fee  of  »10  each,  or  over  $290,000 
accruing  to  the  three  beneficiaries;  local  mu- 
nicipalities where  the  owner  resides,  t6  from 
each  fee;  Inland  fisheries  and  Game  Depart- 
ment which  receives  $3  towards  the  cost  of 
administration.  Licensing  and  Enforcement; 
and  Maine  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission, 91  from  each  fee  which  goes  toward 
the  cost  of  clearing,  marking  snownaoblle 
trails,  and  their  statutory  obligation  of  pro- 
viding maps  and  trail  charts  and  other  edu- 
cational and  informational  materials.  Trailer 
licenses  amounted  to  $15  million. 

"Maine  distributors  paid  for  over  $6  million 
worth  of  snowmobiles  last  year.  They  sold 
over  ten  thousand  units  at  an  average  of 
$800  for  $8  million  In  sales.  Over  1.000  trailers 
were  sold  at  an  average  cost  of  $200  each.  Ac- 
cesstirles,  Including  sleds,  racked  up  an- 
other quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Sale  of 
clothing  estimated  at  $360,000.  Parts  sales 
are  estimated  at  $1,200.00,  gasoline  and  oil  at 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Add  It  all 
up  and  you'll  see  nearly  $20  million  and  a 
we  haven't  Included  financing  charges, 
transportation,  and  the  countless  other  side 
"benefits  to  other  businesses. 

•'Snowmoblling  then  has  benefited  the 
Maine  taxpayer  and  the  Maine  economy,  as 
it  ha^  in  every  other  snow  belt  state. 

"Snowmoblling  is  still  in  Its  Infancy  ss  a 
sport  and  a  business.  This  sport  and  this 
business  have  problems  to  face  as  does  any 
other  Industry  of  this  magnitude.  Some  of 
your  problems  may  very  well  be  solved  here 
in  Maine — at  this  Congress". 

From  an  address  on  Education,  by  William 
Severson,  Minnesota  Departxnent  of  Conser- 
vation : 

"Minnesota  snowmobilers  were  requested 
to  register  their  machines  for  the  first  Ume 
In  1967  and  a  total  of  18,737  snowmobilers 
were  registered  in  that  year;  26,832  In  1968; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  1969-70  winter  sea- 
son 115,113  snowmobilers  were  part  of  the 
Minnesota  winter  scene.  You  dldnt  have  to 
raise  your  earlajw  to  know  that  snowmoblleB 
were  here  to  stay  and  the  problems  to  be 
reckoned  with  also.  Complaints  of  all  kinds 
were  being  received  at  Minnesota's  Conserva- 
tion Department.  Noise  and  trespassing  were 
heading  the  list,  but  wire  cutting,  tree  farm 
damage,  television  Interference  and  traffic 
menace  complaints  also  received  attention. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  some  Minnesota 
'sportsmen'  took  to  the  field  In  pursuit  of 
flocks,  deer,  rabbits,  and  anything  else  that 
moved,  crawled,  wriggled  or  flew.  During 
pursuit.  If  they  were  able  to  cripple  or  kill 
their  quarry  by  running  over  it  with  snow- 
mobile sklls  or  tracks,  so  much  the  better. 
Though  a  small  nimiber  of  the  snowmobile 
fraternity  were  Involved  In  tbeae  deeds,  their 
fame  was  spreading  and  our  Minnesota  leg- 
islature, who  have  alwajrs  been  noted  for 
keying  their  ear  to  the  ground,  were  among 
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the  first  to  realize  that  a  serious  problem  was 
developing.  The  major  portion  of  the  snow- 
mobile Industry  is  located  in  Minnesota,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  legislation  was  needed 
to  curb  the  rising  niunber  of  abuses  of  our 
environment.  If  the  sport  and  the  Industry 
were  to  continue  their  growth  In  an  orderly 
and  healthy  manner.  Laws  were  passed  to 
provide  a  tool  to  control  the  use  of  machines 
on  roadways  and  in  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  law  also  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive snowmobile  information,  safety 
and  education  training  program. 

•Minnesota's  Safety  Training  Program  is 
well  under  way.  Twenty  thousand  youngsters 
have  been  certified  In  less  than  one  year  with 
classes  resuming  again.  The  total  should 
reach  25,000  or  more  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  Barring  any  unforeseen  obstacle, 
the  program  will  continue  to  Improve  and 
grow.  If  your  state  or  province  is  contemplat- 
ing a  youth  training  program  for  sno-wmo- 
blles.  I  would  have  no  qualms  about  recom- 
mending this  program,  but  I  believe  that 
other  systems  can  be  equally  successful — If 
they  are  given  a  chance." 

Prom  Howard  Larson  (CMC,  Waukegan, 
m.)  address  on  Croplands  and  Forest  Lands: 

"Snowmobiles  are  a  lot  like  that  good- 
looking  red-haired  boy  down  the  street  who 
looks  Uke  he's  full  of  hell  .  .  .  and  so  Is 
blamed  for  everything  that  happens  In  the 
neighborhood.  Of  course,  snowmobiles  are 
responsible  for  some  problems,  as  la  our  boy, 
but  In  the  spring  they  are  blamed  for  every 
seedling  which  became  lunch  for  a  deer. 

"It  Ls  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  defend 
or  condemn  snowmobilers — because  snow- 
mobilers are  you  and  I.  and  every  other  kind 
of  a  person  who  comprise  the  population  of 
the  states  and  provinces  which  are  fortunate 
enough  to  He  In  the  North  America  Snow 
Belt.  TTiey  have  one  thing  in  conmion  ...  a 
desire  to  be  out-of-doors  In  winter,  but  then 
they  share  that  with  a  great  many  of  their 
neighbors;  those  who  hunt,  ski,  ice  flsh  or 
otherwise  find  that  snow  Is  something  to 
seek,  not  to  flee. 

"Since  snowmobilers  are  you  and  I.  the 
acquisition  of  a  snowTnoblle  doesn't,  unfortu- 
nately, change  us  any  more  than  does  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  car,  or  a  different  home. 
We  are  still  the  victims  of  the  habits  we 
have  built  up  In  our  dally  lives.  The  man  who 
cute  you  off  at  the  stoplight  or  on  the  high- 
way; the  man  who  litters  the  city  streets, 
whose  philosophy  is,  "Hurray  for  me  .  .  . 
and  to  hell  with  you!" — Isn't  any  different 
when  he  gets  Into  the  out-of-doors.  There 
was  a  time  when  most  people  felt  they  had 
an  obligation  to  live  by  a  code.  Now,  too 
many  of  us  live  up  to  "rights"  we  claim  are 
ours. 

"What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  forest 
lands  and  the  snowmobile?  I  advance  it  only 
to  show  that  most  of  our  problems  concern 
people;  people  who  are  no  better  nor  worse 
than  their  neighbors.  Snowmobilers  may  have 
been  skiers,  may  still  be  and  probably  are 
hunters,  fishermen  and  campers.  Tliey  have 
one  advantage  over  their  neighbors,  they 
are  more  mobile.  This  may  be  an  advantage, 
also,  when  we  discuss  ecology,  since  the  im- 
pact on  a  given  area  can  be  much  less  than 
when  a  portion  of  it  Is  used  more  Intensive- 
ly. Certainly  we  know  the  footprint  of  a 
snowmobile  exerts  a  fraction  of  the  pressure 
of  that  of  a  man. 

"Since  snowmobilers  are  not  one  of  a  kind, 
neither  is  the  environment  they  traverse. 
Some  of  it  Is  as  tough  and  resilient  as  any 
one  of  them,  other  of  It  is  as  delicate  and 
susceptible  to  being  hurt  as  the  gentlest  of 
them.  Only  one  generalization  can  be  made 
of  our  forest  and  paaturelands — "they  are  all 
Uvlng  entitles  and  all  subject  to  change, 
whether  or  not  people  enter  them"  I  feel  it  Is 
Important  to  remember  this,  to  never  forget 
it  when  we  plan  for  ecologlc&l  studies. 

"Secondly,  It  Is  paramotmt  to  remember 
that   snowmobiles    are    used  ...  or   should 
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be  used  .  .  .  when  the  prospects  for  perma- 
nent change  in  an  eoo-system  are  the  most 
remote,  the  ground  is  frozen,  the  plants  are 
dormant,  and  they  face  the  season  when  the 
proepects  for  revltallzation  are  the  bright- 
est—spring. 

"I'm  not  going  to  discuss  trespass  prob- 
lems, or  the  Invasion  of  tree  plantations. 
There  are  ample  laws  In  every  state  and 
province  to  cover  this.  There  are  registration 
laws  and  numbering  systems  to  Identify  the 
wrongdoers,  and  posting  laws  to  protect  the 
property  owners.  If  there  are  any  fingers  to 
be  pointed.  It  is  at  the  governmental  units 
who  don't  enforce  them.  The  answer  Is  not 
more  laws. 

"Let's  return  to  ecology.  Much  of  this 
northern  country  is  covered  with  wilderness 
areas  In  flat  or  gradually  rolling  landscapes. 
Much  of  that  is  underlain  with  sufficient 
soil  to  nurture  crops  and  wUd  vegetation. 
It  is  probably  wilderness  because  It  has  be- 
come marginal  farm  land  for  one  reason  or 
another.  Much  such  as  that  In  the  eastern 
and  far  western  areas  Is  mountainous  or 
hilly  and  the  only  soil  Is  that  thin  layer 
which  has  accumulated  from  the  mulching 
of  vegetation,  really  that  part  of  the  mulch 
which  has  escaped  being  carried  to  the  lower 
lands  during  the  spring  runoff.  This  Is  the 
fragile  environment  I  envision  when  speak- 
ers generalize  and  refer  to  environments  as 
a  whole  being  delicate. 

"That  these  forests  areas  change,  both 
those  In  the  mountains  and  in  the  lowlands, 
Is  evident  from  some  figures  I  obtained  from 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Admittedly,  these  are 
old,  since  they  are  for  the  year  1962,  but 
perhaps  that  is  Important  to  mb  since  this  Is 
before  snowmobiles  became  a  recreational 
factor. 

"This  Is  a  report  of  the  annual  mortality 
of  a  sawtlmber  on  commercial  forest  land 
In  the  United  States  by  cause.  If  anyone  Is 
really  Interested.  I  can  also  give  them  the 
figures  by  section  and  region.  In  that  vear. 
there  was  a  total  of  1.288.000.000  board  feet 
lost  by  fire,  and  5,416,000,000  feet  lost  to  in- 
sects. An  additional  3,807,000,000  feet  were 
lost  as  a  result  of  disease.  Important  to  us  Is 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  loss  of  5,864,000,000 
feet  occurred  as  a  result  of  weather,  animals 
and  overcrowding.  The  Service  also  found 
that  3.560,000,000  feet  were  lost  due  to  un- 
known causes  .  .  .  probably  that  little  red- 
haired  boy  vrith  the  hatchet  he  received  for 
Christmas!  This  demonstrates  quite  clearly 
to  me  that  forest  lands  are  living  and  do 
change  since,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  of  the  fire  damage,  none  of  this  timber 
land  loss  was  due  to  man's  activities. 

"Snowmobiles  have  been  blamed  for  many 
of  the  changes  occurring  in  these  forests,  but 
I  smi  here  to  tell  you  that  trees  big  enough  to 
contain  board  feet  are  pretty  able  to  take 
on  any  snowmobller  who  Is  foolish  enough 
to  want  to  tangle  with  them. 

"We  have  a  rightful  concern  over  erosion 
In  the  hilly  areas,  but  we've  got  to  remember 
that  erosion  has  been  going  on  since  before 
the  time  the  Appalachian  Mountains  were 
as  awesome  as  the  Rockies  are  today.  If  It 
hadn^t  been  going  on.  we  would  have  no 
sedimentary  rock.  I  am  not  implying  that  we 
shoulld  encourage  erosion,  and  It  Is  because 
of  concern  all  thoughtful  snowmobilers  agree 
with  the  principle  that  operations  should  be 
on  trails,  and  that  trsUls  should  be  located 
to  mimmlze  their  Impact  on  a  particular 
area. 

"Perhaps  we  have  been  unduly  concerned 
In  some  areas  over  the  Impact  of  snowmo- 
biles on  the  environment.  I  would  like  to 
show  you  a  few  slides  of  snowmobile  test 
areas.  The  first  of  these  are  of  an  area  not 
far  from  Milwaukee.  This  Is  a  tract  of  roll- 
ing land  about  60  acres  in  size.  About  five 
years  ago.  It  was  cornfield  but  was  then 
abandoned  with  the  hope  that  It  would  be- 
come eligible  for  sub-dlvldlng.  During  the 
past  summer.  It  was  used  for  endurance  test- 
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Ing,  and  for  other  types  of  engineering  test- 
ing. Including  some  skid  areas  where  we  work 
on  improving  snowmobile  brakes.  A  full  5,000 
man  hours  have  been  spent  on  that  60-acre 
plot  lu  testing,  most  of  them  at  wide  open 
throitle.  Drivers  go  out  immediately  after  a 
rain,  so  the  ground  is  frequently  soft. 

"You  will  see  from  these  slides  that  there 
has  been  some  damage.  In  fact.  It  would  be 
remarkable  If  that  amount  of  testing  could 
be  carried  on  without  disturbance.  There  are 
worn  areas  here,  but  you  will  also  notice 
how  after  a  rain,  the  green  begins  to  reap- 
pear. Pew  areas  will  receive  this  Intensive 
use  at  a  time  of  year  when  snowmobiles 
have  no  business  being  in  use. 

"Here  are  some  slides  of  an  area  in  the 
North  which  was  used  by  Outboard  Marine 
all  last  winter  for  testing.  This  same  area 
was  also  a  favorite  ground  for  all  of  the 
snowmobilers  from  two  small  cities  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  test  area.  There  are  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4.000  snowmobiles  owned  by 
residents  of  the  Immediate  area  and  several 
extremely  strong  snowmobile  groups.  These 
people  not  only  made  use  of  this  area  during 
the  weekends,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
activity  in  the  evenings. 

"It  was  used  by  Outboard  Marine  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  since  snows  oome  early 
in  this  area  and  remain  late.  Three  drivers 
averaged  thirty  hours  of  endurance  testing 
each  week  during  this  period  with,  again, 
most  of  the  operation  being  at  high  speed. 
Here,  however,  the  vehicles  were  run  on  snow 
cover.  Both  the  drivers  and  the  area  resi- 
dents had  some  favorite  areas  and  these 
slides  show  them.  Trucks  have  also  been  oper- 
ated in  the  area,  so  all  of  the  tracks  you  see 
are  not  due  to  snowmobiles.  The  vegetation 
has  recovered  beautifully,  and  I'm  confident 
no  permanent  damage  has  been  done. 

"This  one  slide  shows  the  snowmobile  track 
which  was  developed  by  the  snowmobile 
clubs.  A  grader  was  used  to  bank  the  turns 
and.  even  here,  vegetation  has  come  through 
the  bare  earth.  This  track  was  used  every 
Saturday  during  the  winter  months  for  rac- 
ing. These  photos  were  all  made  last  week 
with  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  re- 
covery can  be  rapid. 

"Our  company  Intends  to  do  some  environ- 
mental testing  of  Its  own  this  coming  winter, 
and  I.  for  one,  would  like  very  much  to  see 
this  done  by  as  many  other  companies  as  pos- 
sible. Production  testing  and  endurance  test- 
ing produce  the  severest  possible  Impact,  and 
the  Industry  operates  In  enough  different 
area.s  to  be  able  to  produce  meaningful  re- 
search far  faster  than  would  be  possible  by  a 
university-oriented  study.  How  such  industry 
studies  should  be  made,  I'm  not  prejjared  to 
say,  but  we  have  enough  talent  within  this 
industry  to  work  out  meaningful  procedures 
.  .  .  and  I  know  that  we  can  secure  opinions 
as  to  how  It  should  be  conducted  from  the 
very  cooperative  conservation  departments 
with  whom  we  are  privileged  to  work. 

"This  Industry  has  been  accused  of  a  great 
many  things  by  a  lot  of  well-meaning  peo- 
ple. I  happen  to  think  that  the  snowmobile's 
biggest  sin  Is  that  It  annoys  some  people  .  .  . 
sometimes  .  .  .  and  It  annoys  them  particu- 
larly because  of  noise.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
that  problem,  many  are  willing  to  blame  the 
snowmobile  for  everything  that  happens  In 
the  forests. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  we  do  have  a  commitment  to  retain  the 
forests  and  prairies  which  have  loeen  our 
heritage.  We  must  pass  them  on,  not  un- 
changed, but  as  a  living  treasure  to  succeed- 
ing generations.  There  are  several  ways  of  do- 
ing this.  At  one  time,  to  quote  from  an  On- 
tario publication,  the  philosophy  was,  'Woods- 
man, spare  that  tree!  Touch  not  a  single 
bough!  In  youth  It  sheltered  me,  and  111 
protect  it  now'. 

"The  province  goes  on  to  say,  "The  old  way 
of  growing  trees,  of  letting  natiire  take  its 
course,  was  never  satisfactory.  An  untended 
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stand  of  trees  usually  became  a  forest  slum'. 
This  does  not  mean  that  snowmobilers, 
camp>ers,  hikers  or  anyone  else  should  be  per- 
mitted unsupervised  In  forest  areas.  The 
snowmobile  has  opened  the  doors  to  enjoy- 
ment of  our  winter  wonderlands  . . .  but  more 
people  than  any  of  us  ever  suspected  were  in- 
terested m  being  there.  How  to  view  them 
and  the  environment  they  are  enjoying  with 
the  equipment  at  their  disposal  is  perhaps 
best  summed  up  in  a  statement  of  Aldo 
Leopold,  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  con- 
servation and  an  unquestioned  authority.  He 
said,  "The  task  of  the  future  is  how  to  live 
with  our  Inventions.  Leisure  and  security  are 
of  little  value  if,  in  the  process  of  getting 
them,  the  objects  on  which  they  could  be 
profitably  expended  will  have  disappeared.'  " 

Quoting  from  an  address  by  Paul  Doherty 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  on  the  "Effects  on  Pish  and  Game 
Management" : 

"The  effect  of  the  snowmobile  on  fish  and 
game  is  a  question  that  is  hard  to  answer 
at  this  time.  Actually  the  snovrmachlne 
hasn't  been  with  us  long  enough  to  truly 
say  how  it  will  or  will  not  affect  our  wild- 
life resources.  I  don't  think  any  snow  state 
has  bad  long  enough  time  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusions. 

"From  my  own  standpoint,  as  Chief  Con- 
servation Officer  for  the  Northern  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  I  can  only  state  my  obser- 
vations over  the  past  few  winters.  I  can,  how- 
ever, say  that  these  observations  have  been 
made  first-hand  and  are  the  direct  result  of 
many  days  in  the  field  in  areas  where  snow- 
machines  are  used  a  great  deal. 

"New  Hampshire  is  a  small  state,  yet  we 
have  a  fine  wildlife  resource  and  plenty  of 
elbow  room  left  In  the  northern  third  of 
the  state.  Nearly  20,000  snowmobiles  were 
registered  during  last  winter,  which  for  a 
state  of  somewhat  less  than  9,000  square 
miles,  is  quite  a  few. 

"Perhaps  the  place  to  start  is  with  the 
white-tailed  deer,  for  more  has  been  said, 
and  vwltten,  alx>ut  the  effect  of  the  snow- 
sled  on  deer  than  any  other  form  of  wildlife. 
To  date,  the  use  of  the  snowmobile  has  bad 
little  or  no  effect  on  our  deer  kill.  With  the 
season  opening  on  November  10  and  closing 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  December,  New  Hamp- 
shire can  expect  little  snow  during  this  F>e- 
rlod  except  in  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
the  state.  Any  snowmachlne  owner  knovre 
that  to  operate  a  machine  in  the  woods  on 
the  first  6-10  Inches  of  new  snow  doesn't 
make  much  sense.  For  this  reason  snow- 
machines  are  of  little  use  during  this  pierlod. 

"We  do  have  occasional  years  when  north- 
em  New  Hampshire  does  have  a  good  cover 
of  snow  during  the  deer  season.  Again  using 
a  machine  to  actually  hunt  from  isn't  very 
effective.  To  attempt  to  drive  deer  In  the  type 
of  terrain  and  cover  we  have  doesn't  prove 
very  effective  either.  At  best,  a  hunter  can 
use  his  snowmobile  only  to  his  advantage 
getting  himself  into  the  back  country  and 
hauling  bis  deer  out. 

"As  for  the  effect  of  the  snowmachlne  on 
wintering  deer,  I  have  seen  almost  no  cases 
where  snowmobilers  have  Invaded  deer  yards 
to  the  point  that  harm  was  done  to  the  ani- 
mals. As  a  matter  of  fact,  snowmachlne 
tracks  in  deer  yarding  areas  have  shown  that 
the  deer  use  these  trails  to  reach  food.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  snowmachlne  tracks  lead 
dogs  into  the  yarding  areas — this,  of  course, 
can  be  true,  but  by  the  same  token.  Conser- 
vation Officers  can  hunt  these  dogs  more  ef- 
fectively when  they  are  using  the  froeen 
tracks  as  runways. 

"To  date  I  have  seen  few  small  game  hun- 
ters that  used  snowmobiles  to  any  great  ad- 
vantage. A  few,  but  only  a  few,  rabbit  hun- 
ters use  snowsleds  to  haul  their  dogs  into 
hunting  areas.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  many  of  the  good  areas  are  close  to 
roads  anyway. 

"Bobcat  hunters  can  use  the  snowmachlne 
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to  haul  their  dogs  to  the  backwoods  hunt- 
ing areas.  However,  we  have  few  real  cat 
hunters  anymore  and  therefore  they  make 
but  small  Inroads  into  oat  populations  using 
the  snowmachlne  or  not. 

"The  black  bear  is  legal  game  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  the  end  of  the  deer  season.  It 
goes  without  saying,  then,  that  bear  hunters 
cannot  tise  a  snowmobile  to  any  advantage, 
even  during  those  years  when  the  snow 
oomes  early,  because  then  bruin  dens  up 
when  the  snow  comes  to  stay. 

"Trappers  can,  and  do,  make  good  use  of 
the  snowsled.  If  any  wUdllfe  resource  was 
to  be  really  affected  by  the  use  of  the  snow- 
mobile it  will  be  the  few  beavers,  Beaver 
trapping  holds  the  Interest  of  quite  a  few 
outdoorsmen;  almost  all  use  a  anowsled  as 
New  Hampshire's  beaver  season  can  run  as 
late  as  March  31.  With  the  snowmachlne  a 
trapper  can  cover  many  miles  in  a  day  and 
can  reach  even  the  most  remote  beaver  fiow- 
age.  In  sections  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  the  effect  of  snowmachlne  use  can  al- 
ready be  seen  in  beaver  populations.  In  other 
species  of  fur  bearers.  I  have  as  yet  to  note 
any  change  due  to  trapping  via  snowsled. 

"Winter  fishing  holds  an  Interest  for  many 
people,  as  fishermen  now  use  snowmobiles  to 
reach  their  favorite  spot.  One  thing  the 
snowmachlne  has  done  here  Is  to  spread  the 
fishermen  out.  Before  the  snowsled  fi^sher- 
men  didn't  walk  far  from  their  car.  Now  large 
lakes  have  fishermen  well  spread  out  thanks 
to  the  snowmachlne. 

"It  Is  true  that  the  ice  fishing  pressure  on 
some  ponds  has  increased,  and  some 
concern  for  flsh  populations  has  been  beard. 
It  is  here  that  fish  and  game  officials  must 
keep  a  close  watch  and  make  changes  In  reg- 
ulations when  necessary. 

"None  of  us  know  for  sure  what  the  future 
will  bring  where  snowmobiles  and  flsh  and 
game  are  concerned.  I  feel  certain,  at  this 
time,  that  the  snowmobile  has  had  little 
effect  on  our  wildlife  resources  in  New 
Hampshire.  I  do  feel  strongly  that  those  of 
us  in  fish  and  game  must  watch  the  increase 
of  the  snowmachlne  closely,  and  with  the 
Interest  of  wildlife  for  the  future  in  mind, 
make  any  and  all  suggestions  necessary. 
Should  the  use  of  the  snowmobile  become  a 
threat  to  any  specie,  rules  and  regulations 
then  must  be  put  Into  effect  that  will  give 
the  wildlife  resources  the  necessary  protec- 
tion yet  keeping  the  sjjort  of  snowmoblling 
in  mind". 

Quoting  from  an  article  written  by  Benja- 
min F.  Hoffman.  Vermont  Department  of 
Forests  and  Trails — "Signs  and  Trails" : 

•'Along  with  the  growth  in  snowmoblling, 
the  Interest  and  need  for  snowmobile  trails 
has  grown.  Well  designed  trails  offer  a  con- 
structive means  of  controlling  snowmobile 
use  and  accomplish  several  things,  namely : 

"1.  Reduce  game  harassment  by  routing 
snowmobiles  away  from  game  habitat  areas; 

"2.  Reduce  vandalism  and  property  dam- 
age by  directing  activities  away  from  areas 
susceptible  to  damage; 

'3.  Reduce  accidental  trespass  and  noise 
■.ntruslon; 

"4.  Simplify  the  search  and  rescue  prob- 
lem; 

"5.  Reduce  conflicts  with  other  winter  uses; 

"6.  Reduce  accidents; 

"7.  Localize  any  litter  problems; 

"8.  Provide  opportunities  for  the  less  ven- 
turesome snowmobile;  and 

•'9.  Attract  snowmobilers,  thus  having  a 
deflnlte  economic  Impact. 

■•Obvlotisly,  trails  must  be  designed  to  ac- 
commodate snow  machines.  The  two  previous 
conferences  have  produced  criteria  for  trail 
design  and  construction,  and  this  infcMina- 
tion  has  been  published  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. Trails  must  also  be  marked,  and  with 
the  great  mobility  of  the  snowmobller.  either 
riding  his  machine  or  trallerlng  his  machine, 
trail  marking  must  be  standardized.  At  the 
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1969  and  1970  Congresses,  a  standard  signing 
system  was  adopted. 

"This  subject  should  be  a  major  assign- 
ment for  the  Trail  and  Sign  Committee  at 
the  next  Congress. 

"A  number  of  states  are  cxinslderlng  the 
establishment  of  trail  systems  Involving  the 
binding  together  of  their  entire  area  In  one 
system. 

"Money  to  accomplish  this  may  well  come 
from  snowmobile  and  recreational  vehicle 
registration  fees. 

"It  Is  deelrable  that  a  recommended  stand- 
ard for  resolving  user  conflicts  be  established 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  standard  signing 
procedure." 

Quoting  from  Howard  L.  Potter,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Fed.  Co-Chalrman,  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Beg.  Comm.,  Duluth.  "Social 
and  Political  Impact": 

"Last  year  at  our  Congress  we  came  to  you 
with  a  proposal  that  we  do  an  Ek:onomlc  Im- 
pact study  of  snowmoblUng  In  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Region  which  consists  of  the 
119  northern-most  counties  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  I  would  like  to 
give  you  some  of  the  results  that  we  have. 

"We  In  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission  realize  that  not  enough  of  the 
people  within  our  area  are  up-to-date  as  to 
what  the  total  snowmobile  picture  Is.  There- 
fore, we  have  attempted  to  obtain  a  cross- 
section  of  the  snowmobile  ixser  to  arrive  at 
the  statistics  of  'Mr.  Average  Snowmobller'. 
We  contracted  for  a  study  to  be  made  last 
April  by  the  Directional  Marketing  Comp>any 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  West  Michigan  Tourist  Associa- 
tion. Our  whole  study  was  aimed  at  obtain- 
ing Information  that  would  be  valuable  to 
expanding  their  winter  economic  picture.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  results  would  cause  some 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  sponsor 
snowmobile  meets,  contests,  and  the  such. 
This  is  all  in  keeping  with  the  charges  given 
to  our  commission  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  within  the  three  states. 

"F^rst,  the  age  group  of  the  snowmobile 
owner.  Bear  in  mind,  that  these  figures  rep- 
resent the  age  sroup  of  the  owner  and  not 
necessarily  representative  of  the  age  group 
that  uses  the  machine.  These  findings  In- 
dicate that  the  age  group  for  two-thirds  of 
the  registered  owners  falls  between  the 
thirty-five  to  flfty-flve  age  group,  and  proba- 
bly has  two  or  three  children  at  home  who 
will  be  using  the  machine  more  than  the 
owner  himself.  The  sport  is  definitely  fam- 
ily oriented. 

"Eighty-four  per  cent  of  those  interviewed 
related  that  their  machines  were  for  family 
activities  Instead  of  their  own  personal  use. 
The  median  age  for  the  registered  snow- 
mobile driver  Is  thirty-two  years  old. 

"When  it  comes  to  enjoying  snowmobUlng 
it  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  as 
to  what  a  man  does  for  a  living.  The  median 
income,  before  taxes,  of  the  snowmobller  is 
$10,650.  Porty-two  per  cent  fall  into  the 
category  of  $7,500  to  $12,500.  Another  large 
number  is  the  $15,000  plus  category. 

"In  addition  to  obtaining  the  cost  of  the 
msLchlne,  the  brand  names  were  also  tabu- 
lated There  were  thirty-nine  different  makes 
reported,  with  two  leading  names  making 
up  forty-eight  percent  of  the  total.  This  un- 
doubtedly !s  not  representative  across  the 
region  due  to  local  manufacturers.  This  table 
shows  that  over  one-third  are  in  the  $800 
to  $1,000  price  range  and  approximately  one- 
fifth  in  the  S600  to  $800  price  range.  The 
remainder  falls  into  the  $1,000  to  $1,200 
price  range.  The  1970  registrations  may  raise 
these  figures  somewhat.  Over  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  i>eople  contacted  expected  to  buy 
a  new  machine  during  the  1970-71  season. 
Our  study  does  not  evaluate  those  which 
woiUd  buy  their  first  machine  for  this  win- 
ter because  we  only  contacted  the  registered 
owners. 

"Eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  machines 
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represented  in  the  survey  were  lees  than  four 
years  old  and  thirty-five  per  cent  were  1970 
models.  Very  few  1967  and  older  machines 
were  still  used.  Perhaps  we  should  ask  the 
industry  why  this  has  happened  and  whether 
or  not  the  '69,  '70  and  '71  machines  will  have 
a  longer  life  span. 

"Our  survey  shows  that  their  own  fields, 
their  neighbor's  fields,  or  other  private  pro- 
{jerty  will  get  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  snow- 
mobiler's  use.  The  combination  of  public, 
federal,  state,  county,  and  city  lands  make  up 
the  other  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  use.  The 
question,  "what  do  you  like  to  use  your  snow- 
mobile for  and  what  attracted  you  to  the 
area  you  like  Best"  was  asked  of  all  those 
who  Indicated  that  they  had  traveled  over 
six  miles  to  an  ar-a.  Trail  riding  is  almost 
equal  to  all  other  activities  This  should  be 
of  interest  to  reeort  owners  who  were  think- 
ing of  getting  a  ptut  of  the  winter  action. 
The  number  of  machines  owned  for  com- 
mercial use  Is  surprisingly  small  and  Is  only 
about  two  per  cent. 

"The  following  profile  for  the  snowmobller 
Is  that  he  Is  about  forty,  has  two  children 
at  home,  considers  snowmobUlng  a  family 
sport,  and  earns  about  $10,650.74  a  year — 
before  taxes.  Last  ye,-'  there  was  a  seventy- 
six  per  cent  chance  that  he  would  not  go  on 
an  overnight  trip,  but  this  percentage  will  be 
reduced  to  about  fifty-two  per  cent  for  the 
1970-71  season.  If  he  does  go  on  an  overnight 
trip,  he  will  be  away  from  home  about  7.4 
nights  and  In  all  probability  will  not  stay  at 
a  motel.  We  suspect  that  this  is  because  so 
few  motels  are  open  in  the  winter  in  the  area 
where  the  snowmobller  wants  to  be. 

"Mr.  Average  Snowmobller  owns  nearly  one 
and  one-half  machines  which  cost  him  about 
$903  each  when  they  were  purchased  new.  He 
will  spend  nearly  eighty  hours  during  the 
winter  on  his  machine.  Mr.  Average  Snow- 
mobiler's  annual  cost  of  his  winter  sport  will 
be  over  $615  of  which  $200  is  for  expenses 
other  than  the  purchase  of  a  new  machine 
We  believe  that  the  $37  shown  for  overnight 
trips  would  be  substantially  increased  11 
some  of  the  motel  and  hotels  In  the  snow- 
mobUlng area  would  stay  open. 

"The  projected  Increase  of  the  three  states 
Involved  In  the  survey  shows  the  purchase  of 
approximately  160  thousand  new  machines 
and  an  additional  110  thousand  families  will 
be  Involved  In  snowmobUlng  next  season.  For 
the  three  state  area  the  economical  Impact 
factor  Is  over  two  hundred  and  twelve  million 
dollars." 

Quoting  Lewis  P.  Blssell,  Extension  Forest- 
er, University  of  Maine.  "The  Social  and  Po- 
litical  Impact  of  Snowmobiles": 

"There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  lukewarm, 
middle-of-the-road  feelings  about  snowmo- 
biles and  their  effects.  On  the  plus  side,  the 
machines  are  fun  to  drive  for  they  provide 
the  thrills  and  exhlleratlon  of  skiing  and 
they  get  people  out  in  the  winter  weather 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health  and  general 
well  being.  There  are  also  business  oppor- 
tunities to  be  gained  from  the  machines  and 
their  use.  On  the  other  hand,  snowmobiles 
are  noisy,  dangerous,  smelly  toys  which  have 
the  capacity  to  cause  real  damage  to  grow- 
ing plants,  wildlife,  and  to  people. 

"Before  I  go  further.  I  should  note  that 
the  Information  and  opinions  presented  In 
this  paper  are  the  result  of  my  Involvement 
on  several  sides  of  the  snowmobile  situation. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  worked  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  area  of  conservation  edu- 
cation of  the  general  public  and  in  the  more 
technical  aspects  of  growing  trees  as  a  crop 
for  Chrlstm.\s  trees,  pulpwood,  lumber,  and 
a  host  of  other  purposes.  In  addition.  I  am 
a  landowner  In  both  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  an  enthusiastic  user  of  snowmo- 
biles. In  fact,  my  wife  and  I  drove  two  snow- 
mobiles nearly  a  thousand  miles  each  during 
the  past  winter. 

"Where  does  the  truth  lie  in  all  the  thou- 
sands of  words  uttered  about  snowmobiles 
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and  their  problems  In  recent  winters?  My 
purpose  here  is  to  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  and  some  solutions,  and  along  the 
way  stir  discussion  to  help  other  people  think 
about  what  Is  happening  and  what  we  can 
do  about  it. 

"To  be  specific  about  the  social  and  politi- 
cal Impact  of  snowmobiles.  I  have  already 
noted  that  the  popularity  of  these  machines 
has  made  many  people  active  again  In  winter 
with  real  benefits  to  their  health  and  an 
outlet  for  their  energies.  In  our  own  family, 
my  wife  and  I  had  skied  for  many  years  up 
until  recently  when  for  various  reasons  we 
were  unable  to  ski  and  ended  up  pretty  much 
hibernating  during  the  winter.  Shortly  after 
buying  not  one  but  two  snowmobiles  In  the 
fall  of  1969,  we  found  enough  snow  to  use 
them  and  promptly  were  hooked  on  the 
pleasures  of  these  machines.  The  benefits  of 
the  snow  machines  are  all  balanced  by  some 
disadvantages,  one  of  course  being  the  haz- 
ards to  life  and  limb  In  driving  the  machines. 
I  would  remind  the  makers  and  in  particular 
the  advertising  agencies  for  the  snowmobile 
companies  that  they  themselves  have  con- 
tributed to  a  part  of  the  needlessly  fast  and 
reckless  driving  which  we  see  from  tlme-to- 
tlme.  I  hope  that  the  mls-Ieadlng  advertising 
will  be  toned  down  soon. 

One  of  the  real  benefits  and  a  social  Im- 
pact of  the  machines  hsa  been  for  people  to 
get  out  In  the  oi>en  and  meet  new  people. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  people  we 
have  met  on  the  mountain  trails  In  northern 
New  Hampshire  have  been  responsible  citi- 
zens out  enjoying  the  winter  as  we  were 
doing.  There  are  some  users  of  the  machines 
who  do  not  act  responsible  and  these  are  the 
type  of  people  that  I  hope  this  Congress  can 
help  bring  under  .some  kind  of  control.  In 
general,  on  the  trails  on  which  we  rode, 
I>eople  were  staying  to  the  unused  public 
roads  and  logging  roads  and  were  not  causing 
damage  to  plants,  wildlife,  or  any  other  re- 
source. Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  problem 
was  that  of  littering,  although  I  realize  there 
are  other  problems  of  vandalism  on  occasion. 

Another  Impact  on  the  public  is  that  of 
the  possibility  of  various  businesses  In  selling 
and  servicing  machines  and  in  providing 
lodgings  and  other  camp  facilities  in  snow- 
mobile areas.  The  possibilities  are  many,  but 
this  Is  not  my  field  and  I  will  not  comment 
further 

"Most  Important  Impact  of  all  In  my  way 
of  thinking  is  that  a  great  many  people 
have  gotten  out  of  the  house  and  out  in  the 
woods  to  see  at  first-hand  many  things  which 
they  were  not  aware  of  before.  This  is  In 
the  area  of  my  own  professional  activity  of 
conservation  education.  Such  observations 
can  point  out  some  of  the  land  use  problems 
and  the  problem.^  in  managing  natural  re- 
sources. I  hope  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  term  multiple  use  of  forest  land.  Multiple 
use  simply  means  using  the  forest  lands  for 
timber  crops,  the  production  of  wildlife,  the 
protection  of  watersheds,  and  for  recreation. 
Under  good  management,  all  of  these  pur- 
poses can  be  met  in  the  same  land.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  all  purposes  may  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  same  acre  In  the  same  water- 
shed, however,  all  are  quite  compatible. 
Remember  that  conservation  should  be  a  wise 
use  of  resources  today  plus  saving  for  the 
future.  Preservation  of  forest  resources  Is 
not  possible  for  the  forest  is  dynamic,  and 
is  ever  changing  whether  we  use  it  or  not. 

"At  this  point,  I  have  gotten  into  envi- 
ronmental problems  and  may  be  rep>eating 
what  has  bee:i  said  earlier  It  Is  not  possible, 
however,  to  separate  environment  problems 
from  people  problems  and  people  problems 
from  jjolltlcs.  It  you  aren't  Involved  In  all 
three  and  learning  something  of  the  inter- 
actions of  all  three,  you  certainly  .should  be. 

"As  far  as  political  impact  of  snowmobiles 
is  concerned.  I  am  using  this  in  its  broadest 
sense.  At  the  local  level,  this  may  mean  tres- 
pass problems  on  land  of  another;  or  noise 
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problems  of  people  driving  too  late  at  night: 
or  theft  problems  of  machines  and  equip- 
ment. If  any  of  these  problems  get  out  of 
hand,  they  can  have  very  great  Impact  at 
the  local  level  between  citizens  and  police. 
"In  larger  regions  such  as  counties  or 
states,  the  problems  are  bigger  because  they 
may  include  conflicts  between  the  snowmo- 
bile jjeople  and  the  landowner's  Interests.  In 
Maine  for  example,  more  than  95  pwr  cent 
of  the  forest  land  Is  privately  owned  by  more 
than  70,000  individuals,  forest  industries,  and 
family  trusts.  These  ownerships  range  from  a 
ver>'  few  acres  to  that  of  one  paper  company 
which  exceeds  two  million  acres  under  one 
management.  In  general,  the  management  of 
this  land  has  been  good  for  many,  many  years, 
we  have  a  number  of  ownerships  which  have 
rather  good  management  practices  well  doc- 
umented back  to  1900  and  in  some  cases  for 
more  than  a  century.  Maine  has  a  so-called 
wilderness  and  an  abundance  of  benefits  of 
the  forest  because  of  private  ownership 
which  has  protected  and  managed  the  forest. 
There  is  a  vigorous  forest  resource  to  main- 
tain forest  industries  which  are  the  backbone 
of  the  state's  economy.  The  recreation  busi- 
ness in  all  Its  phases  now  provides  what  has 
been  estimated  to  be  the  second  highest  in- 
come source  through  hunters,  fishermen, 
tourists,  and  such  people  as  snowmob tiers". 
For  those  of  you  who  read  (and  possibly 
agreed  with)  the  story  In  Sports  Illustrated 
In  1970,  I'd  like  to  quote  from  a  S.I.  letter  to 
me  (in  reply  to  my  retaliation)  : 

"...  Certainly,  there  are  merits  to  snow- 
mobUlng as  well  as  competent  snowmobUers 
and  organizations  Interested  in  maintaining 
high  safety  standards.  Mr.  Olsen's  story  pre- 
sents one  side  of  the  snowmobile  story,  but 
we  do  not  dispute  that  there  Is  a  dissenting 
opinion  to  his  case.  That  our  article  raises 
controversy  is  Important  for  It  Is  our  desire 
to  expose  the  sport  of  snowmobUlng  for  fur- 
ther study  .  .  ." 

Which  to  me  was  an  admission  that  they 
showed  the  one  side  they  wished  to  show. 
Part  of  my  letter  to  them  had  stated: 

"It  seems  these  little  machines  arrived  on 
the  scene  Just  in  time  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
mistakes  which  had  their  beginnings  many 
years  ago.  Snowmobiles  have  a  great  many 
good  things  going  for  them.  If  you  list  only 
the  "againsts",  why  not  also  try  for  further 
regulation  and  control  on  automobiles 
(Which  kill  many  more  deer  than  even  arch- 
ers in  Wisconsin  alone) .  Jet  planes,  with  sonic 
booms  (that  probably  disturb  hlbneratlon, 
pregnancy  and  well-being  of  all  game  far 
more  frequently  than  mechanized  winter  ve- 
hicles), outboard  motors  (leaving  slick  on 
lakes,  with  some  operator-;  who  also  run  down 
duck  hatches,  etc.)  and  a  myriad  of  other 
"jack-iiastle.s"  that  appear  whenever  progress 
rears  its  mapniflcent  (  ?)  head^ 

"If  we  were  to  single  out  specific  items  In 
our  current  way  of  life  cr.vising  the  mass  of 
ecologicil  and  environmental  problems,  we 
would  have  to  Include  everything  from  A  to 
Z— automobiles  to  even  zoo's. 

"The  possible  solution?  Education.  Until  a 
problem  is  recognized,  it  cannot  be  faced, 
let  alone  conquered. 

"Perhaps  the  arrival  of  the  snowmobllo 
one-sided  to  my  way  of  thinking,  why  not 
condemn  it — as  a  singular  item — as  being 
responsible  for  ecological  upsets.  It  is  a  new 
and  vital  Industry,  one  of  many  in  the  new 
swing  towards  mechanized  recreation.  The 
Industn,'  itself  recognizes  Its  shortcomings 
and  Is  taking  steps  to  sophisticate  the  prod- 
uct. The  industry  cannot,  however,  sophisti- 
cate the  operators. 

"Rather  than  write  as  you  did,  somewhat 
one-sided  to  my  way  of  thinking,  why  not 
embark  on  an  education  program  to  include 
the  hazards  of  mechanization  and  progress  as 
a  whole?  When  you  turn  to  the  evils  of  golf 
carts  and  the  erosion  they  may  cause  en 
courses,  listen  to  the  heart  patients  who  need 
their  convenience.  When  you  cover  privately 
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owned  airplanes  and  the  pollution  they  may 
bring  to  si>eclflc  areas  surrounding  future 
airports,  listen  to  the  economical  Impact  they 
will  reflect  on  operators  and  users.  When  you 
cover  air-cushion  units  (for  land  or  sea)  and 
the  havoc  they  may  wreak  on  wildlife  and 
fish,  listen  to  the  statistics  on  safety  and  pos- 
sible economy.  When  you  cover  the  Olympics 
and  amateur  standings,  listen  to  the  statis- 
tics on  income  of  European  athletes. 

"And,  when  you  cover  snowmobiles  again, 
look  to  the  foresters  who  use  them  to  save 
tax  dollars,  to  the  Park  Rescue  teams  trained 
m  first  aid,  to  the  patrol  services  utilizing 
them  for  security  purposes,  to  the  utility 
companies,  to  the  Clubs  asking  their  legisla- 
tures for  regulations — and  the  million  plus 
owners  who  do  use  them  properly  and  sane- 
ly." 

In  conclusion.  Just  because  the  snowmobile 
has  turned  into  such  a  popular  "necessary 
luxury"  and  it  may  seem  the  countryside 
Is  over-run  with  them — don't  panic. 

Outboard  motor  boats  went  through  this 
same  phase  and,  with  proper  legislation  and 
public  education,  they  have  managed  to  sur- 
vive with  the  row  boat  and  canoe. 

Improjjer  and  unfair  restrictions  would  not 
be  a  solution.  Time,  and  the  common  sense 
Inherent  In  human  beings  will  bring  snow- 
mobUlng to  become  something  that  everyone 
can  live  with. 

The  Industry,  associations  and  Individuals 
connected  with  the  sport  cannot  be  con- 
demned for  the  "outlaws"  In  their  midst.  All 
connected  with  snowmobUlng  are  working  to- 
ward goals  that  will  make  the  machine  safer, 
quieter — and  for  laws  that  will  be  obeyed — 
let  us  see  that  these  laws  are  fair. 

To  re-emphaslze,  I  quote  again — the  pos- 
sible solution?  Education.  Until  .i  problem  is 
recognized.  It  cannot  be  faced,  let  alone  con- 
quered. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  speech  before  the  Traffic  Club  of 
Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Eric  Walker,  vice  presi- 
dent of  science  and  technology  for  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  called  on  an 
informed  public  to  ally  with  college 
presidents  to  save  our  universities  from 
financial  disaster. 

Dr.  Walker,  a  retired  president  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University — and  one 
who  should  know — cited  schedule  con- 
straints, irrelevant  credit  systems,  lack 
of  recognition  of  student  learning  rates, 
poorly  organized  classrooms,  as  some 
reasons  wliy  money  is  not  always  being 
used  wisely. 

Stating  that  "education  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  the  educators,"  Dr. 
Walker  asked  the  opinion  leaders  to  lend 
their  ideas  and  support  as  well  as  their 
dollars  to  keep  our  universities  from 
bankruptcy.  I  include  his  timely  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Higher  Education  Faces  Real  Disaster 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  asked  to 
talk  to  you  tonight  because  I  have  some- 
thing ta  say  which  I  think  is  Important.  It 
needs  to  be  said  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and   for  the   good   of   higher  education,   as 
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well  as  the  entire  system  of  education  in 
America. 

You  might  ask  why  should  I  talk  about 
education  to  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh — 
a  group  whose  primary  Interest  is  in  the 
transportation  Industry,  and  an  audience 
which  has  little  ar  no  responsibility  for  the 
education  Industry.  There  are  two  reasons: 
First.  I  will  paraphrase  Winston  ChurchlU, 
who  once  said  that  war  Is  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  generals,  by  saying  that  educa- 
tion is  too  ivipoTtant  to  be  left  to  educators. 
Secondly,  I  believe  that  many  of  you  are 
trustees  of  universities,  members  of  school 
boards,  or  are  at  least  interested  in  getting 
sons  or  grandsons  into  and  out  of  college. 
But  most  Important,  you  are  opinion  form- 
ers; people  listen  to  you  and,  therefore — In- 
directly— you  may  be  able  to  do  something 
about  these  problems. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  student  un- 
rest or  the  disturbances  and  confrontations 
In  our  colleges.  Most  of  that  Is  over.  It 
reached  a  peak  last  spring  with  the  dis- 
asters at  Kent  State  and  Wisconsin.  The 
radicals  went  too  far.  The  uncommitted  and 
mildly  committed  students  could  no  longer 
follow  them.  The  avertige  student  saw  that 
such  tactics  made  conditions  worse  rather 
than  better;  that  the  radicals  were  guilty  of 
all  the  sins  they  decried  In  the  establish- 
ment. Since  then  the  disrupters,  the  SDS 
and  the  Weathermen  can  no  longer  find 
followers. 

TJNrvERsrriES  are  going  bakkbupt 
Only  Indirectly  will  I  mention  that  other 
great  student  complaint,  that  many  uni- 
versities have  forgotten  their  primary  func- 
tion, which  Is  to  teach.  For  whUe  people 
have  been  talking  about  theee  student 
troubles,  the  universities  have  been  plung- 
ing into  other  difficulties  which  will  be  much 
longer  lasting  than  students  breaking  win- 
dows or  presidents  lowering  the  bars  to  per- 
mit something  euphoniously  called  "coedu- 
cational living." 

The  real  trouble  Is  that  many  of  our  uni- 
versities— and  many  of  the  most  honored 
ones — are  going  bankrupt,  not  academically, 
but  financially.  Let  me  clt«  some  of  the  pub- 
licly acknowledged  evidence: 

The  University  of  California,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  the  leader  in  spending 
money  and  raising  salaries,  has  now  put  a 
freeze  on  hiring  and  is  cutting  the  budget 
of  most  of  its  departments.  To  many  uni- 
versities this  is  a  blessing,  for  now  they  fan 
retain  their  own  best  faculty  members.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  on  higher  education, 
of  which  Clark  Kerr  is  the  chairman,  says 
that  450  colleges  and  universities  which  en- 
roll 21  percent  of  the  students  In  higher 
education  are  already  In  financial  difficulty. 
Tills  list  includes  Stanford,  Hanard,  Chi- 
caco.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  among  others. 
Yale  predicts  a  $2  million  deficit  for  this 
current  academic  year:  Princeton  predicts  a 
$2.4  million  deficit:  and  Oolumbla.  which  Is 
rpducing  or  eliminating  28  departments,  ex- 
pects  to   go   still   further   into   the   red. 

One  must  pause  and  ask  why  is  this  hap- 
pening? Why  isn't  the  educational  establish- 
ment better  managed?  All  one  needs  to  do  to 
find  an  answer  Is  to  look  back  at  the  changes 
in  the  public  attitude  toward  higher  educa- 
tion during  the  past  40  years.  Somehow  or 
other  the  people  of  this  country  have  become 
enamored  with  higher  education.  Everyone 
must  get  as  much  education  as  he  can  be- 
caus?  "education  is  good  for  you."  So  parents 
send  their  offsnrtng  to  college,  many  of  whom 
win  not  benefit  by  it,  because  it  Is  the  thing 
to  do.  The  number  of  college  students  grew 
from  1.5  million  to  6.5  mUlion  between  1940 
a:;d  1967.  Most  people  seem  to  feel  any  sys- 
tem with  that  gro^-th  must  be  In  good  shape. 
Pew  have  questioned  the  soundness  of  the 
system. 

Lert  me  dte  a  few  figures  to  give  you  the 
flavor  of  the  problem.  In  1940,   there  were 
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about  150,000  faculty  members  In  higher 
education.  T,xlay  there  are  640,000.  In  1940. 
150,000  faculty  serviced  about  1,500,000  stu- 
dents, a  ratio  of  about  10  students  per  fac- 
ulty member.  In  1966.  the  640.000  faculty 
members  serviced  6,500.000  students,  stUl  giv- 
ing a  ratio  of  students  to  faculty  of  about 
10  to  1.  But  In  this  period  of  time,  the 
average  professorial  salary  for  a  selection  of 
private  colleges  Increased  from  $6,000  to 
about  $17,500,  an  Increase  of  about  three  to 
one.  But  the  charges  to  the  students  went 
up  from  $330  per  year  to  about  $1,675 — an 
Increase  of  more  than  five  to  one.  These  same 
schools  are  now  talking  of  tuitions  of  $2,400 
to  82.700  per  year.  More  slgnlflcantly,  we  see 
the  cost  as  a  percentage  of  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  increasing.  In  1940.  about  0.8 
of  1  percant  of  oiu'  Gross  National  Product 
went  Into  higher  education;  now  it  takes 
about  2>-i  percent. 

SFXKDtNG    IS    KISIKG    PASTES    THAN    INCOME 

Now  I  don't  want  to  Imply  that  all  of  this 
Is  bad,  but  as  costs  go  up  university  presi- 
dents appeal  to  the  alumni,  industry,  legis- 
lators and  the  federal  government  for  more 
and  more  financial  support.  Every  sector  has 
been  generous,  and  as  more  money  Is  ob- 
tained, more  Is  spent.  Unfortunately,  spend- 
ing Is  still  rising  faster  than  Income.  Edu- 
cators rarely  ask  how  money  can  be  saved 
and  how  costs  can  be  lowered,  how  the  sys- 
tem can  become  more  efficient,  how  It  can 
deliver  more  education  per  dollar  spent.  One 
has  to  ask  If  rising  costs  are  Inevitable.  My 
opinion  Is  they  are  not.  It  will  take  a  quick 
turn-around  to  save  our  education  system 
from  a  violent  shake-up  In  which  many  small 
and  lees  endowed  schools  will  close.  And  this 
may  well  Include  some  with  excellent  reputa- 
tions and  some  that  are  good  academically. 

The  key  is  efficiency;  efficiency  In  educa- 
tion, efficiency  In  teaching,  and  tlie  reduction 
of  costs  which  modem  technology  makes  pos- 
sible. But  in  a  university  community,  effi- 
ciency Is  almost  a  dirty  word.  Indeed,  by 
some  strange  logic  followed  In  educational 
circles.  It  Is  believed  that  one  cannot  have 
quality  and  still  be  efficient.  Some  educators 
even  feel  that  a  poor  utilization  of  faculty — 
a  low  ratio  of  students  to  professors — is  a 
guarantee  of  high  quality  education! 

Some  farsighted  businessmen  are  worried 
about  these  trends.  Pat  Haggerty,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Texas  Instruments,  discussed 
the  nation's  productivity  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  pointed  out  the 
service  industries  were  not  keeping  pace  with 
farming  and  manufacturing  In  improving 
their  productivity.  He  said  our  farmers  re- 
duced their  manpower  from  17  to  4  percent  of 
the  total  available  between  1940  and  1967 
while  feeding  and  clothing  Americans  better 
than  any  other  jjeople  In  the  world.  Manu- 
facturing hM  decreased  its  percentage  from 
40  to  36  percent,  and  has  produced  many 
more  goods.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  serv- 
ice industries  have  Increased  their  manpower 
usage  and  probably  produced  fewer  services. 
The  jwlnt  is  that  this  trend  cannot  continue 
if  we  are  going  to  shorten  the  workweek  and 
still  get  more  goods  and  services.  What  Mr 
Haggerty  did  not  point  out  was  that  educa- 
tion la  one  of  our  biggest  service  industries. 
He  might  have  noted  that  costs  of  educating 
people  in  this  country  have  been  rising  stead- 
ily for  the  past  30  years,  in  both  dollars  and 
percentage  of  national  effort.  This  rise  can- 
not continue  forever. 

When  one  asks  college  presidents  what  will 
happen  In  the  next  few  years,  they  Invari- 
ably predict  higher  tuitions  and  higher  costs 
for  all  segments  of  education.  The  real  ques- 
tion, of  cotirse.  Is — will  the  public  stand  for 
It?  Will  the  money  be  available? 

Early  In  December  In  an  article  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Leo  L.  Comfeld  said. 
"Universities  must  recognize  the  urgency  of 
deciding  what  their  unique  role  In  society  Is. 
They  must  determine  how  they  are  going  to 
perform    that   role,   and    then    convey    their 
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Identity  and  mission  to  satisfy  their  constitu- 
encies Inside  and  outside  the  institution.  If 
they  fall  to  act.  they  may  eventually  find 
that  others  are  deciding  their  futures  for 
them." 

Mr.  Comfeld  went  on  to  discuss  the  cam- 
pus as  a  management  problem,  and  he  talked 
about  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  goals 
of  the  trustees,  administration,  faculty,  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  the  commxinlty.  But  It  Is 
not  the  goals  that  confuse  as  much  as  how 
we  reach  those  goals.  If  teaching  is  our  goal, 
the  Important  question  Is  how  do  we  teach 
our  students?  The  flrst  and  major  goal  of  a 
university  faculty  Is  to  teach,  and  I  believe 
that  universities  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  do  this  effectively  and  efficiently. 
SIX-DENTS  am:  ni-'mbirs  on  a  card 

Students  complain  about  the  relevancy  of 
their  education.  They  say  that  they  are  nimi- 
bers  on  a  punched  card,  that  they  never  see 
a  real  professor,  that  they  are  taught  by 
graduate  students,  and  that  they  cannot  And 
anyone  to  talk  to.  Yet  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
ratio  country-wide  of  students  to  faculty  Is 
the  lowest  It  has  ever  been.  One  would  expect 
that  if  there  are  only  10  students  for  each 
faculty  member,  certainly  the  professor  can 
find  time  to  talk  to  the  10  students  who  are 
allotted  to  him.  The  trouble  is  that  although 
universities  have  helped  create  new  knowl- 
edge and  put  science  and  technology  toto 
Industry,  the  teaching  profession  has  never 
thoroughly  analyzed  Us  own  machine  and 
lt«  effectiveness.  Only  sporadically  has  It 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  Its  own  creations 
In  doing  its  own  business. 

We  all  admit  that  Socrates  discussing 
problems  in  the  streets  was  a  great  teacher, 
and  the  best  school  Is  the  professor  on  one 
end  of  the  log  and  the  student  on  the  other. 
But  we  haven't  the  money  or  manpower  to 
do  It  that  way.  We  must  look  around  for 
other  systems  and  mechanisms.  Certainly  all 
teaching  is  not  done  by  word  of  mouth,  with 
tne  professor  orating  his  wisdom  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students.  We  have  better  tools 
than  that.  The  radio  has  been  Invented; 
we  have  television,  tape  recorders  and  com- 
puters: and  If  these  are  any  good  at  all,  they 
ought  to  be  used  effectively  and  efficiently. 

Behind  the  Inefficiency,  I  believe.  Is  the 
f.ict  that  we  are  still  using  many  methods 
that  have  long  since  been  outmoded.  We 
continue  to  do  this  because  we  have  failed 
to  question  the  fundamental  validity  of 
many  of  our  basic  concepts  of  teaching. 

I  suspect  that  when  movable  t>-pe  was  in- 
vented and  we  began  to  print  books,  the 
16th  century  version  of  our  teachers'  unions 
complained  that  books  would  make  profes- 
sors obsolete.  Who  would  walk  a  mile  to 
listen  to  a  professor  when  he  could  read  what 
he  had  to  say  in  a  book?  But  books  did  not 
make  teachers  obsolete  When  radio  came 
along,  many  thought  it  was  going  to  make 
the  best  professors  available  to  all  students, 
no  matter  where  they  lived;  and  television, 
of  course,  was  going  to  allow  us  to  see  them 
as  well  as  to  hear  them.  We  now  have  audio 
and  video  tapes  and  computer  programmed 
courses,  but  little  use  is  made  of  them.  Little 
attempt  is  made  to  find  the  combination  of 
mechanisms  that  producers  the  best  teach- 
ing. One  system  is  piled  on  top  of  another, 
so  we  use  them  all  probably  as  inefficiently 
as  possible. 

In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  methods, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  students'  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  college  experience. 
This  is  not  surprising.  Many  of  them  just 
don't  belong  there.  They're  In  coUege  only 
because  their  parents  insist;  because  college 
is  the  thing  to  do;  liecause  they  can  avoid 
the  draft,  or  real  life,  or  work;  or  because 
they  just  have  nothing  else  to  do.  And  col- 
leges do  not  keep  them  out  because  colleges 
need  students,  not  just  to  grow  as  big  as 
possible,  but  to  stay  in  business. 

Other  students,  however,  are  dissatisfied 
for  more  substantial  reasons.  They  want  to 
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get  an  education  but  they  feel  that  they  are 
not  being  educated — or  at  least  not  getting 
what  they  conceive  education  to  be.  Some 
want  to  learn  to  be  physicists  and  the  faculty 
Insists  that  they  take  sociology  courses;  oth- 
ers want  to  be  engineers  but  are  not  learn- 
ing any  engineering.  For  some,  the  courses 
are  so  difficult  that  the  work  is  over  their 
heads  and  they're  afraid  they  won't  make  it. 
Others  find  that  college  is  just  a  repetition 
of  high  school;  the  courses  are  too  simple, 
too  easy,  and  not  challenging  enough. 

It  seems  that  In  spite  of  our  growing  rec- 
ognition of  individual  differences  among  hu- 
man beings — not  only  in  talent.  abUlty  and 
Interest,  but  also  in  rate  of  learning — we 
continue  to  force  our  students  Into  a  pattern 
designed  for  a  mythical  "average"  student. 

STUDENTS    LEARN    AT    DIITEBENT    RATTS 

We  take  four  nine-month  years  to  get  a 
bachelor's  degree.  Is  there  anything  sacro- 
saact  In  this  schedule?  How  can  we  really 
Justify  It?  In  England  they  use  three  years, 
and  shorter  years  at  that.  Some  countries 
use  five  years.  Students  learn  at  different 
rates,  and  they  come  to  college  In  different 
stages  of  advancement.  Isn't  It  time  we  ask 
ourselves  very  seriously  whether  we  are  right 
In  trj-ing  to  tie  everybody  to  a  standard  four- 
.vear  curriculum? 

Another  albatross  we  have  around  our 
necks  is  the  credft  system.  We  seem  to  think 
that   a  student   should   pass    124   credits   of 

work  in  one  curriculum — say  liberal  arts 

and  In  some  cases  154  credits  in  engineering 
to  get  a  degree.  The  trouble  Is  that  the  digits 
we  are  trying  to  use  for  measurement  of 
credits  are  not  the  same  size — and  even  if 
they  were,  we  don't  seem  to  try  to  equate 
them  anyway.  We  think  that  every  course 
has  to  be  measured  in  niunbers  of  credit 
hours  or  courses,  or  half-courses  or  units,  or 
quarter  hours.  And  we  slave  to  change 
courses,  stretch  out  material  or  shrink  it,  or 
leave  out  something  Important  to  fit  a  calen- 
dar which  demands  a  three-credit,  four- 
credit,  or  two-credit  course. 

SUCH    A   SYSTEM    RESTRAINS   US 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  too  often  such  a 
system  restrains  us  from  doing  what  we 
really  ought  to  do. 

Why  do  we  feel  every  course  ought  to  con- 
sist of  flfty-mlnute  lectures?  Some  brave 
souls  have  experimented  with  thirty-minute 
lectures  and  some  with  seventy-five  minute 
lectures.  No  one  has  even  demonstrated  that 
a  lecture  of  some  particular  length  Is  neces- 
sary or  best,  or  better  than  any  other  length 
of  time.  With  modern  teaching  aids  such  as 
film  strips,  television  and  other  audiovisual 
aids— which  can  be  used  or  not.  as  a  teacher 
sees  fit — must  we  force  ourselves  to  stick  to 
lectures  of  one  particular  length? 

And  what  about  the  lecture  Itself? 

Oftentimes  lectures  are  pretty  wasteful 
devices  by  which  symbols  are  transferred 
from  the  notebook  of  the  lecturer  to  the  note- 
book of  the  student  without  leaving  much 
Impression  In  the  heads  of  either  one.  Be- 
cause copying  machines  are  generally  avail- 
able. I  see  no  reason  why  students  shouldn't 
be  given  copies  of  the  professor's  notes.  This 
would  avoid  the  distracting  and  useless  writ- 
ing by  longhand  a  set  of  symbols  which,  be- 
cause they  are  brief,  are  often  meaningless 
anyway. 

I  have  always  been  suspicious  of  lectures, 
especially  when  the  lecturer  has  written  a 
book  on  the  subject.  What  can  he  possibly 
say  that  Is  not  already  In  his  book?  And  if 
what  he  has  to  say  Is  worth  saying,  why  Is 
It  not  In  his  book? 

One  answer  Is  that  the  student  must  be 
offered  a  chance  to  ask  questions.  But  If 
the  question  Is  Important.  It  should  have 
been  answered  in  the  lecture;  and  if  it  Is  not 
Important,  then  obviously  answering  it  Is 
a  waste  of  time  of  both  the  professor  and 
all  the  other  students  in  the  class.  Why 
should  an  entire  class  be  held  up  because 
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one  student  Is  not  bright  enough,  or  atten- 
tive enough,  to  get  the  point?  We  excuse 
this  sort  of  thing  on  the  basis  that  It  main- 
tains a  dialog,  a  human  relationship,  and  we 
insist  that  human  relatlooshlpa  are  eesen- 
tlal  In  the  learning  process. 

We  seek  to  avoid  regimentation.  Yet  what 
reglmemts  students  more  thskn  forcing  them 
to  sit  in  a  room  with  100  or  26  or  even  10 
other  students,  Ustening  to  lectures  in  exact- 
ly the  aome  detail,  taking  exams  in  luilson, 
and  marching  on  to  the  final  where  each  will 
be  given  a  grade.  There  is  no  freedom  for  the 
learning  process  here.  And  neither  freedom 
nor  efficiency  can  be  attained  by  having  the 
profeeeor  devote  enough  time  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  for  him  to  keep  his  place  in 
rank  and  column,  and  still  march  the  class 
forward  at  the  prescribed  pace. 

WE    ARE    CONSTRAINED    BY    SCHCDUIXS 

Another  problem  Is  that  we  are  constrained 
by  schedules,  increasing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents and  professors  must  be  fitted  Into  a 
schedule  which  will  provide  each  of  them 
with  a  classroom  at  the  proper  place  and  the 
proper  time.  Many  professors  like  to  do  their 
teaching  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  be- 
tween 10  and  12  o'clock.  But  many  students 
like  to  do  their  learning  at  odd  hours,  when 
they  are  in  the  mood  or  when  they  are 
thinking  about  the  particular  topic  they 
would  like  to  discuss.  Is  our  Insistence  that 
a  student  fit  his  program  into  someone  else's 
schedule  or  to  the  convenience  of  a  pro- 
fessor really  necessary  or  even  desirable? 
Moreover,  scheduling  claisses  and  pacing  the 
rate  at  which  the  material  Is  presented  Is 
designed  for  the  average  cr  somewhat  better- 
than-average  student.  But  students  do  not 
progress  at  the  same  rate.  And  the  pace  of 
any  Individual  student  varies  In  different 
courses.  Yet  the  schedule  Is  there  and  It 
must  be  followed.  There  can  be  no  deviation 
from  It. 

The  classroom  problem  Is  also  a  burden- 
some cne. 

Classrooms  must  be  available  In  the  right 
size,  at  the  right  time  and  In  the  right  place. 
The  result  is  that  very  few  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  using  their  classrooms  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  time.  Yet  many  col- 
leges find  themselves  space-limited,  and  the 
Investment  In  classroom  space,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  It  stands  largely  idle,  is  hor- 
rendous. 

A  few  months  ago  Fred  Hechlnger,  edu- 
cation editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  re- 
ported that  there  was  "much  talk  but  little 
action  on  campus  reform."  He  pointed  out 
that  faculty  administration  and  students  all 
talk  about  power  and  how  to  let  everybody 
participate  in  its  exercise,  and  Implied  that 
we  could  expect  little  action  on  reform  if  It 
Involved  asking  the  faculties  to  do  some- 
thing they  really  did  not  want  to  do.  Mr. 
Hechlnger  finally  asked,  "Who  Is  going  to 
take  the  power  and  make  the  decisions?"  My 
guess  is  that  it  will  have  to  come  from  an 
Informed  public.  Perhaps  you,  as  members 
cf  an  informed  public,  through  your  posi- 
tions in  business  and  Industry  and  as  mem- 
bers of  school  boards  and  boards  of  trustees, 
can  start  to  demand  It. 

Now  what  you  can  do  Is  start  to  ask  some 
meaningful  questions,  the  same  kind  of 
queetions  you  would  ask  in  your  own  busi- 
ness, questions  about  oost  and  where  the 
money  goes.  For  Instance,  If  a  university's 
major  job  Is  to  teach,  ask  how  much  of  the 
budget  each  year  goes  into  teaching.  Then 
ask  what  Is  spent  on  the  library  and  the 
computer  center.  Ask,  too,  hcnr  much  of  the 
computer  center  is  used  in  the  teaching 
process  and  how  much  Is  used  on  research — 
on  research  for  doctoral  degrees,  on  research 
for  Industry  and  on  research  for  the  federal 
government. 

Ask,  too,  how  much  it  ooeta  to  teach  a 
student  one  credit  hour  of  any  subject.  Ask 
about  the  cost  of  history  oouraes  aa  com- 
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pared  with  physios  courses.  Take  the  given 
figure,  say  $10  per  student  credit  hoiu*,  and 
multiply  it  by  the  30  credits  an  average 
student  takes  per  year  to  find  out  how  much 
of  his  tuition  goes  into  actual  teaching  ooata. 
The  result  will  certainly  surprise  you.  Aak 
for  instance  how  much  of  his  time  a  profes- 
sor spends  in  the  classroom  and  add  to  it, 
if  you  will,  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
prepare  a  lecture  and  the  time  required  to 
correct  the  papers  the  students  write,  and 
then  ask  what  happens  to  the  remainder  of 
the  time.  Ask  how  many  of  the  faculty 
come  in  contact  with  undergTadufU«  stu- 
dents and  how  many  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

COIXEGK    PRESmENTS    ARX    WlTUOtn    ALLIES 

The  answers  to  questions  like  these  are 
easily  avaUal>Ie,  but  if  no  one  examines 
them  critically,  there  Isnt  much  point  in 
getting  them.  It  will  nort  annoy  a  college 
president  if  you  ask  him  questions  like  these. 
He  probably  would  be  glad  to  share  the  an- 
swers. Remember,  college  presidents  are  not 
trained  In  business — many  cannot  balance 
a  balance  sheet.  They  have  no  stockholders, 
do  not  calculate  profit,  or  try  to  pay  divi- 
dends. They  are  at  best  personnel  managers, 
quality  control  e^qierts,  knowlegeable  in  one 
narrow  fleJd  of  scholarship.  The  once  power- 
ful business  mcmager  who  years  ago  was  the 
surrogate  president  has  been  shorn  of  power. 
Presidents,  In  general,  would  like  to  do 
something  about  their  unoontrollable  finan- 
cial problems,  but  find  it  difficult  to  do  so 
because  they  are  without  allies.  They  feel 
that  no  one  cares  about  the  efliclency  of 
the  operation  and  no  one  will  provide  sup- 
port if  firm  and  drastic  aotlon  Is  taken. 

This  Is  where  you  come  in.  Your  moral 
help  can  be  even  more  valuable  than  your 
money. 
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HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  House  will  vote 
tomorrow  on  House  Resolution  411.  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 1  have  joined 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  opposition 
to  this  plan,  and  will  speak  on  the  floor 
tomorrow  urging  disapproval. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  which  presents 
the  best  arguments  I  have  seen  for  the 
defeat  of  this  plan.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
MINORITY  Views  of  Hon.  Jack  Brooks,  Hon. 
John   E.    Moss,   Hon.  Cornelius   E.   Gal- 
lagher,   Hon.    Benjamin    S.    Rosenthal, 
Hon.    John    C.    Culver.    Hon.    F^oyd    V. 
Hicks,    Hon.    George    W.    Collins,    Hon. 
John  Conters,  Jr.,  Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 
AND  Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzug 
The    undersigned    Members    of    Congress 
are  signers  of  the  following  Minority  Views 
on  the  Report  of  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  which  recommended  disapproval 
of  House  Resolution  411  (a  resolution  to  dis- 
approve    Reorganization      Plan      Numbered 
1  of  1971)  : 

Reorganization  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
current  needs  and  interests  of  society  Is  to 
be  applauded  and  supported.  Reorganization 
for  its  own  sake  or  reorganization  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  policy  must  be  condemned  and 
opposed. 
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We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  Ac- 
tion through  the  merger  of  the  Peace  Corps 
with  VISTA,  SCORE,  ACE,  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent, RSVP,  and  the  National  Student  Vol- 
unteer Program  Is  Ul  conceived,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
It  also  runs  counter  to  the  objectives  of  those 
programs  to  be  transferred  Into  the  agency. 

PURPOSE    or    REORGANIZATION 

The  President  has  Indicated  in  his  messeige 
proposing  this  reorganization  that  Action 
Is  needed  in  order  to  develop  "a  system  of 
volunteer  service  which  \ises  to  the  fullest 
advantage  the  power  of  all  the  American 
people  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  American 
Nation." 

The  President  states  or  Implies  In  his 
message — and  administration  spokesmen  at 
the  hearings  echoed  and  reechoed  this  view — 
that  Americans  have  not  exhibited  a  suffi- 
cient spirit  cf  unselfish  volunteerlsm  and 
that  programs  using  volunteers  have  fallen 
far  short  of  acceptable  goals.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  constitutes  an  unwarranted,  unsup- 
portable,  and  dlssplrltlng  Indictment  of 
thousands  of  dedicated  and  selfiess  individ- 
uals who  have  given  their  time  and  thelr 
encrgles  so  amply  in  the  past. 

How  can  we  substantiate  this  charge?  We 
do  so  through  the  reality  of  facts. 

The  President  states  that  Action  Is  needed 
to  (1)  encourage  local  Initiative;  (2)  assign 
volunteers  to  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  private  sponsors;  (3)  use  part- 
time  volunteers;  (4)  use  skilled  craftsmen 
and  professionals;  (5)  expand  testing  and 
development  of  Innovations  In  voluntary 
action;  and  (6)  provide  Increased  opportuni- 
ties for  association  among  younger  and  older 
volunteers.  As  anyone  knows  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  existing  operations,  those  re- 
sponsibilities are  among  the  many  presently 
being  carried  on  by  VISTA,  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  other  agencies.  For  example,  the  man- 
date for  VISTA  in  title  VIII  of  the  OEO  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  provides; 

"This  title  provides  for  a  program  of  full- 
time  volunteer  service,  for  programs  of  part- 
time  or  short-term  community  volunteer 
service,  and  for  special  volunteer  progrtmos, 
together  with  other  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties designed  to  assist  In  the  development 
and  coordination  of  volunteer  programs.  Its 
purpose  is  to  strengthen  and  supplement  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging 
and  enabling  persons  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  all  age  groups.  Including  elderly  and  re- 
tired Americans,  to  perform  meaningful  and 
constructive  service  as  volunteers  In  part- 
time  or  short-term  programs  in  their  home  or 
nearby  communities,  and  as  full-time  volun- 
teers serving  In  rural  areas  and  urban  com- 
munities, on  Indian  reservations,  among  mi- 
grant workers.  In  Job  Corps  centers,  and  In 
other  agencies,  institutions,  and  situations 
where  the  appUcailon  of  human  talent  and 
dedication  may  help  the  poor  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  of  poverty  and  to  secure  and 
exploit  opportunities  for  self -advancement." 

Proponents  of  Action  express  a  desire  to 
expand  programs  and  to  provide  greater  in- 
novation. This  Is  a  cruel  Irony.  As  described 
below,  the  administration  intended  in  1971  to 
phase  out  VISTA,  its  chief  domestic  volun- 
teer agency,  until  political  reality  struck 
home.  Thereafter,  the  overall  budget  for  vol- 
unteer programs  was  cut  by  $16  million.  Only 
at  a  late  date  was  a  decision  made  to  add  $20 
million  to  raise  the  annual  total  $4  milUon 
above  the  previous  yetu.  If  this  constitutes 
a  bold  new  thrust,  the  country  Is  in  trouble. 

Much  is  made  by  the  President  and  his 
supporters  of  the  need  for  Action  to  heighten 
the  visibility  of  volunteer  efforts — presum- 
ably to  attract  more  volunteers  and  make 
volunteers  feel  more  wanted.  Yet  every  pro- 
gram affected  by  this  reoragnlzatlon  has  more 
applications  from  potential  volunteers  than 
there  are  available  slots  to  accept  them. 
Tliose  who  do  volunteer,  moreover,  genettilly 
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do  so  out  of  ft  desire  to  serve,  not  because 
they  have  a  need  to  be  praised  and  lawned 
over 

Finally,  It  Is  said  that  the  creation  of  Ac- 
tion will  pro-ide  for  greater  efficiency,  econ- 
rmy.  and  effectiveness  by  centralizing  re- 
cruitment, .selection,  and  training  The  sole 
Ja^t'Scatlcns.  by  the  way.  for  using  the  Re- 
or?^n.z.atlon  Act  to  combine  agenc.ss — rather 
than  the  regular  legislative  route — are  al80 
econDmy.  effic.ency.  and  effectiveness.  Thus, 
If  Action  cannot  be  supported  o;i  these  bases, 
the  reorganization  plan  must  fall.  And,  no 
such  justification  exists.  Indeed,  this  pro- 
posed reDrganization  will  cause  more  harm 
than  good. 

DANGERS    OF    REOaCANIZATION 

E^ach  program  covered  under  the  reorga- 
iU2iation — Peace  Corps.  V'ISTA,  Poster  Grand- 
parent. RSVP,  SCORE,  and  ACE — is  unique 
in  fulflUing  a  specific  need. 

The  cultural,  social,  economic,  political. 
and  psychological  needs  of  people  in  foreign 
lands  are  different  In  kind  and  degree  from 
those  at  home.  Training  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements must  be  sculptured  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  situation.  Onalte  training 
Is  In  order  and  is  carried  on  both  by  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA.  Combined  training  pro- 
grants,  except  to  the  most  limited  extent, 
are  Jus:  not  feasible.  To  force  uniformity 
here  could  destroy  both  programs.  The  other 
programs  Involved  do  not  require  or  demand 
the  type  of  training  conducted  by  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA. 

These  programs  are  unique  in  other  ways. 
Poster  Grandparent  participants,  eerrUng  the 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour,  are  in- 
volved as  much  In  an  employment  program 
for  elderly  poor  as  in  a  volunteer  effort.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  earn  $4,000  annually,  while 
VISTA  volunteers  are  paid  $2,500  per  year. 
SCORE  ACE  members  receive  no  compensa- 
tion except  for  expenses.  As  the  charlman  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Hon. 
Carl  Perkins,  stated  when  speaking  in  op- 
position to  this  plan: 

"It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  tie  the 
VISTA  volunteer,  who  works  In  domestic 
poverty  to  help  the  poor,  and  the  Poster 
Grandparents  program,  de.signed  to  provide 
opfHjrt unlf.es  for  the  elderly  poor  to  help 
children,  especially  institutionalized  and 
needy  children — with  the  Service  Corps  for 
Retired  Executives  (SCORE)  and  the  Action 
Corps  of  Executives  lACEi,  both  of  which 
are  designed  'o  provide  opjxjrtunities  for 
businessmen  to  a.'^si.st  m  the  development  of 
small  bus;ne?ses,  the  former  using  retired 
bu-sinesses  and  the  latter  using  ac'lve  busl- 
nessmea." 

Wh-.le  obtaining  quality  volunteers  1=;  no 
problem  for  existing  organizations,  joint  re- 
crir.tir.g  effor's  could  =er:o\isly  undermine 
one  or  several  prrgrams  Poster  grandparents 
are  not  attracted  by  the  ^ame  methods  or 
'.inder  thp  >ame  conditions  as  SCORE  or 
VIST.A  or  Pe?ce  Corps  volunteers.  If  com- 
bined efforts  were  a'tempted,  the  attractive- 
ness of  one  program  or  the  manner  in  which 
recniitlu^  was  conducted  could  cause  one 
program  to  be  overshadowed  by  another — 
leaving  one  deprived  and  the  other  surfeited 
with  vciunteers. 

The  'estimony.  in  our  opinion,  of  Mr. 
Prank  Carlucci.  Director  of  OEO.  and  Mrs. 
Carol  Khosrovl.  Director  of  VISTA,  sums  up 
better  than  we  can  the  lack  of  any  beaefita 
from  the  proposed  merger  in  recruitment  or 
otherv*-lse: 

"Mr.  FrQU.A  Mr.  Carlucci,  could  you  out- 
line some  efficiencies  that  will  take  place  In 
the  new  proposal  that  has  been  submitted 
that   are   not  presently  being  used? 

•Mr.  Carli-cci.  Well,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  Congresyrr.Tin.  it  :s  very  difficult  at  this 
point  to  pinpoint  eiflclencles.  1  think  we 
would  have  som.e  benefits  of  economies  of 
scale.  F.SRclency  is  in  my  Judgment  perhaps 
not  as  important  as  overall  effectiveness  of 
our  programs. 
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"Mr.  PuQtTA.  What  about  effectiveness 
then? 

"Mr.  Carl-ucci.  I  think  the  very  idea  of  a 
national  volunteer  agency,  the  commitment 
of  the  President  to  this  kind  of  an  agency, 
the  kind  of  Identification  that  that  creates, 
will  serve  to  attract  volunteers  of  a  very  high 
caliber.  I  think  the  new  agency  will  be  able 
to  develop  techniques,  as  I  said  earlier,  of 
technical  assistance  and  project  develop- 
ment. We  would  be  able  to  enhance  the  au- 
thority of  the  agency  to  make  grants  at  the 
local  level  for  project  development.  We  have 
found  In  OEO  that  the  key  to  a  successful 
program  is  to  find  out  what  the  needs  of  the 
local  community  are,  and  work  back  from 
there  in  terms  of  our  recruitment.  In  terms 
of  our  training,  and  in  terms  of  our  signing 
up  volunteers.  I  think  the  new  agency  would 
be  better  equipped  to  do  this. 

"Mr.  PuQUA.  You're  not  doing  that  now? 

"Mr.  Carlccci.  We  are  doing  that;  yes,  sir. 
This  Is  one  of  the  significant  changes  that 
we  have  made  in  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Previously  the  process  was  one  of  recruiting 
volunteers  and  then  trying  to  find  projects 
in  which  the  volunteers  could  be  placed.  We 
are  now  looking  first  at  the  projects,  look- 
ing first  at  the  local  community  needs,  try- 
ing to  develop  those  needs  and  working  back 
from  there  In  recruiting  and  training.  And 
our  particlpatiton  In  the  task  force  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  new  agency  would  adopt 
these  concepts. 

"Mr.  FuQUA.  Mrs.  Khosrovl,  how  do  you 
think  the  training  could  be  Improved  In  the 
new  Action  agency? 

■  Mrs.  Khosrovi.  I  think.  Congressman,  if 
I  knew  how  to  improve  it.  I  would.  As  I  said, 
it's  a  very  difficult  problem  for  VISTA." 

The  reversed  legislative-executive  role  in 
reorganization  plans  must  be  stressed  here. 
Under  these  plans  the  President  holds  the 
power  of  legislation  and  Congress  the  power 
of  veto.  The  burden  is  upon  the  adminis- 
tration— as  proponent — to  persuade  on  the 
merits  of  the  merger.  So  far.  no  benefits  have 
been  uncovered.  That  in  itself  is  sufficient 
grounds  for  defeating  the  plan  One  must  no- 
stop  there,  however,  because  approval  of  this 
reorganization  would  have  a  serious  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

We  saw  above  that  joint  recruitment  and 
training  c  lulri  cause  more  harm  than  good. 
Far  more  ludicrous  under  the  name  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  Is  the  lart  that  this  reor- 
iranization  proposes  that  we  take  SCORE  and 
.■\CE  and  chop  each  in  r-.vo  If  adopted,  the 
Small  Business  Admlnistra'ion  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  mpnagement  and  technical 
support  tor  tiie-^e  programs,  while  Action 
would  pian.  evaluate,  recruit  and  issue  press 
releases  To  splinter  administration  and  cre- 
ate a  hydraheaded  bureaucracy  under  the 
guise  of  efficiency  is  no:  persuasive.  Mr. 
Waller  Channing.  Chairman.  Planning  Com- 
mittee. SCORE,  .n  opposing  the  creation  of 
Action  ably  juminarized  the  deficiencies  in 
the  pian:  (li  There  is  no  evideiice  that 
feasibility  studies  for  Including  SCORE  in 
Action  were  made.  (2)  the  necessity  for  an 
organization  to  ser-.e  two  masters  violates 
good  busine.ss  principles  and  sound  organi- 
zational procedures.  (3  i  SCORE)  members  vol- 
unteer for  a  specitic  ntirpose.  i4i  recruitment 
of  SCORE  members  is  handled  by  loc«l  chap- 
ters on  a  selective  basis  to  meet  specific  needs, 
i5i  SCORE  operates  entirely  through  volun- 
teers and  se.»s  no  need  lor  a  new  paid  staff 
of  Government  emplojees  to  supervise  or 
i^andle  its  operaticns. 

Chairman  Wright  Pa-i.ian  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  in  voicing  his  op- 
p^icition  to  t'le  reorB.inizT ion  pian.  expressed 
a  commcn  sentiment  when  stuttng: 

•By  placing  these  programs  in  Action,  it 
would  nor  appenr  that  anv  additional  benefits 
would  he  gained  for  small  businessmen." 

Chairman  Joe  Evins  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  spike  mo^t  eloquently  In  a 
similar  vein  when  opposing  Action: 
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•It  appears  obvious  to  me  that  these  citi- 
zens I  SCORE  volunteers]  can  be  more  than 
fully  occupied  by  making  their  services  avail- 
able to  the  Nation's  more  than  five  million 
small  businesses  in  this  country.  Attempting 
to  sp.ead  their  work  to  other  areas  will  only 
result  in  a  splintering  of  their  efforts  In 
this  vitally  needed  area.  Having  one  Job 
wi'.ii  one  set  of  administrators  and  directions 
IS  difficult  enough.  Serving  two  masters  In 
such  a  situation  would  appear  to  me  to  court 
inefficiency  and  ineffectiveness." 

In  the  same  way,  this  reorganization, 
while  locating  Poster  Grandparent  In  Ac- 
tion, intends  to  have  It  continue  to  main- 
tain an  essential  relationship  with  the  field 
organization  of  the  Administration  on  Ageing 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  where  it  now  resides.  Secretary 
Richardson  of  HEW  went  so  far  as  to  indi- 
cate that  "the  Administration  on  Aging  will 
continue  to  be  the  major  guiding  force  In 
coordinating  these  programs  and  functions" 
(I.e.,   Foster  Grandparent  and  RSVP), 

This  is  not  all.  The  organizational  struc- 
ture that  Action  will  Itself  assume  radiates 
duplication  and  overlap.  The  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Program  Development  will  appa- 
rently duplicate  the  Associate  Director  for 
Domestic  Operations  in  formulating  plans, 
programs  and  policies.  Similarly,  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Recruitment  and  the  As- 
sociate Director  for  Domestic  Operations 
both  appears  to  have  duties  for  planning 
and  administering  recrviltment  programs,  for 
selecting  volunteers,  who  establishing  re- 
cruitment policy  and  for  providing  educa- 
tion and  vocational  counseling.  Similar  con- 
flicts and  duplications  seem  to  exist  among 
Program  Development,  Personnel.  Voluntary 
Action  Liaison  and  other  supportive  units,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  major  operating 
units.  011  the  other. 

VOLVNTEERISM    AS    A    rUNCTION 

Even  if  the  proposed  Action  agency  was 
to  be  the  epitome  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
however,  and  even  if  new  responsibility,  and 
authority  was  to  be  conferred  over  that  of 
existing  agencies — neither  of  which  has  been 
established  to  be  true — Action  would  still  be 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  American 
society 

The  reorganization  plan  Is  grounded  on 
the  concept  of  volunteerism.  That  is,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  merger  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  VISTA  and  the  other  agencies  Is  to 
group  together  units  which  enlist  the  serv- 
ices of  volunteers.  Volunteerlsm  Is  to  be  the 
function,  purpose,  goal  and  ralson  d'etre  of 
Action.  The  administration's  rationale  for 
this  course  of  action  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. Altl-ough  proponents  of  the  plan 
were  hardpressed  to  conceptualize  their 
thinking,  it  appears  the  sole  basis  for  creat- 
ing Action  is  to  stimulate  a  greater  sense  of 
public  service  and  dedication  in  the  Nation. 
Yet.  as  anyone  conversant  with  reality  will 
attest,  there  is  no  shortage  of  commitment 
by  people  today  to  those  activities  consid- 
ered worthwhile,  moral  and  humane. 

As  indicated  earlier,  every  one  of  the  pro- 
srams  proposed  to  be  merged  into  Action 
has  more  applicants  than  opening',  avail- 
able Yet  those  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  helping  the  poor  through  VISTA. 
Peace  Corps,  Fo'-ter  Grandparent.  SCORE 
and  others  are  not  the  same  as  the  immacu- 
lately coiffeiired  women  In  Pucci  pantsuits 
who  are  planning  charity  bazaars.  Individ- 
uals volunteer  for  one  of  these  agencies  be- 
cause they  Identify,  in  a  very  personal  way. 
the  goals  of  that  agency  with  their  own 
views  on  social  action  or  their  own  desires 
to  assist  others  They  volunteer  because  they 
care  They  do  not  volunteer  purely  out  of  a 
sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  nor  do  they  volun- 
teer in  general  A  program  to  attract  volun- 
teers to  make  lollipops  on  the  French  Riviera 
would  not.  It  is  believed,  attract  the  same 
type  of  person  as  those  who  work  with  the 
poor  in  Harlem. 
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An  organization  mtist  itself  have  a  goal 
and  a  function  that  commands  respect  and 
dedication  before  It  can  attract  volunteers. 
VISTA,  by  being  associated  with  OEO,  offers 
such  attraction  Poster  Grandparent,  at- 
tached to  the  Administration  on  Aging,  does 
.so  likewise.  The  same  goes  for  SCORE  with 
SBA.  To  sever  these  programs  from  their 
parental  origins  and  place  them  in  an  unreal, 
sterile  organization  with  no  other  mission 
than  "volunteerlsm  '  is  to  probably  pro- 
nounce their  death,  or  at  least  the  elimina- 
tion of  their  vitality  and  relevancy. 

Thomas  Newberry,  chairman.  National 
Steering  Committee.  National  VISTA  Alli- 
ance, In  speaking  against  this  reorganization 
plan,  said  It  well  when  he  Indicated: 

'•[V|olunteerism  is  neither  a  function  nor 
a  purpose.  It  is  a  means  and  a  resource.  The 
efficient  use  of  this  resource  depends  pri- 
marily on  its  having  a  purpose  and  direc- 
tion In  which  to  channel  its  energies.  Action 
has  no  specific  mission  other  than  to  mistake 
numbers  of  volunteers  for  specific  purpose. '• 

In  a  similar  vein.  Pablo  Elsenberg.  asso- 
ciated director.  National  Urban  Coalition — 
another  opponent  of  this  plan — stated : 

•There  is  no  more  logic  in  advocating  that 
all  volunteers  should  be  assigned  to  one 
agency  than  there  is  in  arguing  that  all  civil 
servants  should  work  under  a  super  Federal 
institution  just  because  they  are  civil  serv- 
ants." 

«  •  •  •  • 

"We  believe  that  the  most  significant  con- 
sideration in  volunteerlsm  Is  the  work  per- 
formed. Volunteerlsm  is  Justified  in  our 
opinion  only  by  what  it  is  able  to  accomplish. 
Volunteerlsm  for  its  own  sake  is  an  empty 
exercise;  in  such  form  it  can  be  harmful  to 
those  on  whom  it  Impacts." 

In  a  similar  l>-pe  analogy,  our  colleague 
Congressman  Rosenthal,  who  covered  all  the 
hearings  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
suggested  that  if  the  concept  of  volunteerlsm 
makes  any  sense  at  all  It  should  encompass 
the  Department  of  Defense  within  Action 
after  the  country  converts  to  an  all-volunteer 
defense  establishment. 

The  illogic  behind  the  establishment  of  Ac- 
tion is  further  highlighted  by  the  fact  that 
It  flies  in  the  face  of  the  President's  own 
conception  of  government  organization.  Both 
the  Executive  Council  on  Executive  Organi- 
zation (Ash  Council)  and  the  President  him- 
self In  his  March  25  reorganization  message 
enunciated  the  need  for  and  urged  the  re- 
organization of  the  Government  along  func- 
tional lines  wherein  related  activities  are 
grouped  together  according  to  the  functions 
and  goals  to  be  accomplished.  As  was  seen 
alx)ve.  volunteerlsm  is  merely  an  liastrument 
for  accomplishing  an  objective — not  the  ob- 
jective itself. 

Equally  in  violation  of  all  sound  principles 
of  organization  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
volunteer  groups  or  the  sponsoring  agencies 
were  seriously  consulted  over  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  reorganization.  If  this  had  been 
attempted,  the  proponents  of  Action  would 
have  quickly  learned  that  all  volunteer 
groups  directly  Involved  are  opposed  to  the 
pltin.  some  quite  heatedly.  We  suggest  that 
sponsoring  groups.  If  also  quizzed,  would  re- 
spond the  same  way, 

ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  POOR 

This  failure  to  consult,  however,  should 
not  be  too  surprising.  The  administration, 
much  to  our  sorrow,  has  increasingly  tended 
to  subordinate  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
people,  especially  the  poor,  to  organizational 
Interests  and  to  bury  one's  head  in  the  sand 
In  the  hope  that  the  problem,  cares  and  in- 
terests of  the  poor  and  disaffected  ■will  go 
away. 

In  the  past  3  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
dismantling  of  OEO.  the  focal  point  of  the 
poor  In  government.  Unemployment  has  been 
permitted  to  climb  to  record  heights.  The 
number  of  poor  In  the  Nation  has  risen  by 
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5  percent,  reversing  a  lO-year  trend.  Nutri- 
tional programs  have  been  downgraded. 
Health  and  Education  appropriations  have 
been  cut  and  vetoed.  Billions  in  priority 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  to  fund 
vital  programs  has  been  sequestered.  Com- 
munity Action  and  Model  Cities  programs — 
the  one  significant  effort  to  involve  the  poor 
in  controlling  their  own  life  and  welfare — 
are  to  be  burled.  Equal  housing,  equal  edu- 
cation, equal  employment  and  equal  voting 
rights  are  feebly  enforced  or  completely 
abandoned.  Legal  service  programs  are  emas- 
culated. An  effort  at  further  erosion  must 
be  prevented. 

Action  stands  for  nothing  except  an  empty 
and  misconceived  concept  of  volunteerlsm 
To  aid  the  poor  and  to  engage  the  commit- 
ment to  those  v.'ho  wish  to  help  the  poor  and 
less  fortunate,  VISTA,  Foster  Grandparent. 
SCORE  and  related  programs  must  be  re- 
tained in  those  agencies  where  concern  has 
been  demonstrated  and  the  role  of  advocacy 
exhibited.  In  the  case  of  VISTA,  in  particu- 
lar, this  program  must  be  retained  in  OEO 
not  only  because  OEO  can  bolster  VISTA'S 
energies  but  because  VISTA  can  preserve 
OEO  from  those  who  wish  to  eliminate  the 
commitment  to  poverty  rather  than  poverty 
itself.  No  one  has  expressed  this  need  t'> 
save  VISTA  and  the  program  to  fight  poverty 
better  than  Congressman  Prank  Thompson 
who,  in  testifying  against  Action,  stated: 

"So,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  believe  this 
reorganization  plan  to  be  Ill-conceived  In 
general,  I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  that 
portion  of  it  which  would  remove  VISTA 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
restructure  it  in  an  alarmingly  undefined  way 
as  part  of  Action.  I  have  a  special  feeling  for 
■VISTA;  I  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  Presi- 
desat  Kennedy's  proposed  National  Service 
Corps  which  subsequently  was  launched  as 
VISTA  by  an  amendment  offered  by  me  In 
the  construction  and  development  of  the 
poverty  legislation.  This  program  has  meant 
too  much  to  too  many  people  to  see  it  sub- 
merged in  a  monolithic  new  agency  without 
well-documented  justification,  which  is  to- 
tally absent  at  this  point.  Yet  the  Imple- 
menting of  this  Reorganization  Act  would 
almost  certainly  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
■VISTA,  not  only  of  Its  identification,  but  of 
Its  unique  function  as  the  vanguard  In  the 
war  on  poverty.  Nowhere  In  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  do  I  find  any  assurances  that  a 
specified  number  of  volunteers  will  be  com- 
mitted to  antipoverty  programs;  nor  do  I  see 
a  specified  financial  commitment  to  this  most 
critical  area.  At  the  present  time,  the  goals 
of  VISTA  are  clear:  to  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  by  providing  needed  skills  and 
necessary  motivation.  If  VISTA  is  to  remain 
true  to  these  goals,  and  If  It  is  to  attract  the 
same  type  of  highly  motivated  people  It  now 
does,  it  must  maintain  the  degree  of  auton- 
omy it  now  has  and  maintain  Its  close  as- 
sociation with  the  fight  against  poverty. 

"Doubtless  there  is  much  in  VISTA  that 
can  be  improved,  as  there  is  in  the  White 
House.  And  this  is  true  of  the  other  agencies 
Involved  In  the  reorganization  as  well.  But 
such  Improvements  will  not  happen  merely 
by  implementing  a  plan  which  confuses  or- 
ganizational shifts  and  paper  shuffling  for 
creative  policy  change.  The  way  to  do  that  Is 
by  a  renewed  and  Increasing  commitment  to 
the  basically  sound  alms  of  these  programs 
and  to  the  people  they  serve." 

A  final  sad  Irony  In  this  whole  affair  Is  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  submerge  VISTA  In  a 
Peace  Corps  directed  operation — which  Ac- 
tion win  become  If  the  reorganization  Is  ap- 
proved— at  a  time  when  the  Director  of  Mi- 
nority Affairs  for  the  Peace  Corps  has  Just 
resigned  over  that  agency's  lack  of  commit- 
ment. 

REQtTEST  FOR  BLANK  CHECK 

Throughout  the  hearings,  great  promises 
were  made  over  the  commitment  Action 
would  exhibit  toward  helping  the  poor  and 
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toward  preserving  the  independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  VISTA,  SCORE,  Poster  Grandparent 
and  the  other  programs  to  be  transferred 
to  Action.  Good  intentions  were  uttered  over 
designs  for  innovation  and  expansion.  Gran- 
diose schemes  were  unveiled  for  converting 
everyone  in  the  country  Into  either  a  volun- 
teer or  a  sponsor.  Promises  of  increased  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  effectiveness  were  blithe- 
ly cast  about.  In  fact,  each  time  an  admin- 
istration proponent  of  Action  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  deficiency  or  fault  in  the  pro- 
posed plan,  new  promises  or  revised  pro- 
posals were  made  to  plug  the  loophole  even 
though  such  might  have  conflicted  with  a 
past  statement. 

We  conclude,  however,  that  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  give  a  blank  check  on  this 
plan. 

Section  3  of  the  plan  gives  the  Director 
of  Action  total  authority  to  reorganize  in- 
ternally functions,  organizations  or  programs 
once  Action  goes  into  elTect.  An  announced 
intention  to  preserve  intact  VISTA,  for  exam- 
ple, may  give  way  to  more  "urgent,  compel- 
ling"  contingencies  tomorrow.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  proposed  the  abolition  of  VISTA  only 
a  short  few  months  ago.  As  it  is,  VISTA  is 
to  be  downgraded  in  status  and  placed  under 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  if  transferred 
to  Action. 

Commitments  to  retain  a  strong  full-time 
volunteer  program,  with  VISTA  actively  in- 
volved in  shaping  policies  and  directions, 
may  also  give  way  to  a  more  advisory  type 
agency.  In  a  recent  television  interview  with 
Elizabeth  Drew,  Mr.  Biaichford — the  indi- 
cated director  of  Action — said  that  he  fore- 
saw domestic  volunteer  operations  in  the 
future  primarily  as  those  of  individuals  who 
would  be  trained  locally  by  local  organiza- 
tions while  the  Federal  role  "would  be  much 
more  of  a  passive  one." 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps.  Is  the  is- 
sue of  funding  Action  and  its  components. 

Considerable  space  could  be  devoted  to  the 
gap  that  exists  between  the  grandiose  prom- 
ises and  propwsals  that  have  been  made  by 
proponents  of  this  reorganization  plan  in 
behalf  of  what  Action  is  supposed  to  accom- 
plish and  the  level  of  present  appropriations 
of  existing  volunteer  programs.  Admittedly, 
one  could  argue  that  the  past  Is  not  con- 
trolling and  that  creation  of  Action  will 
prompt  the  Administration  to  support  siz- 
ably  increased  appropriations.  Since  we  have 
established,  however,  that  no  new  authority 
is  being  conferred  upon  Action,  this  argu- 
ment seems  disingenuous  since  Innovations 
and  greater  effort  could  be  attempted  now. 
The  fact  Is,  though,  that  in  the  proposed  1972 
budget,  the  administration  reduced  appro- 
priation requests  for  the  constituent  agen- 
cies involved  here  by  $16  million.  Only  when 
action  was  proposed  did  the  President  rec- 
ommend an  additional  $20  million — bringing 
the  grand  total  to  $4  million  above  1971. 
I:  this  is  dynamic  commitment,  we  would 
hate  to  see  what  the  status  quo  looks  like. 

There  is  even  more  significance  to  the  $20 
million  proposal  than  meets  the  eye.  Examin- 
ing the  history  of  this  figure  furnishes  ad- 
ditional proof,  in  our  opinion,  that  Congress 
can  put  no  real  faith  In  the  way  Action  will 
be  administered  If  approved. 

The  President,  in  his  reorganization  mes- 
sage, stated  that  the  additional  S20  million 
would  be  •'directed  primarily  to  finding  new 
ways  to  use  volunteer  services."  Aa  opposi- 
tion to  Action  mounted,  however,  due  to  the 
fear  by  VISTA  supporters  that  the  needs  of 
the  poor  would  be  abandoned  In  such  a  reor- 
ganization, a  change  developed  In  the  tes- 
timony of  administration  witnesses  as  to  how 
the  $20  million  would  be  spent. 

In  a  letter  from  OMB  Director,  George 
Shultz  to  Congressman  Horton,  on  the  open- 
ii.g  day  of  the  hearing,  it  was  stated: 

"No  precise  distribution  of  the  President's 
proposed  $20  million  authorization  for  Action 
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has  been  made.  However,  the  Admlnlatratlon 
has  Indicated  Its  Intent  to  use  the  $20  mil- 
lion entirely  for  new  and  Innovative  domes- 
tic programs,  with  the  majority  of  funds  to 
be  committed  to  antlpoverty  activities." 

Then,  at  the  hearing.  In  explanation  of  the 
above  letter,  Arnold  Weber,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  OMB.  sought  to  clarify  the  above  state- 
ment by  indicating : 

"What  the  letter  ;ndlcated  Is  that  the 
President  and  OMB  .  .  .  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  provide  or  to  make  an  additional 
request  for  an  additional  $20  million  to  ac- 
commodate the  R.  &  D.  and  Innovative 
aspects  of  the  proposed  new  agency.  The 
letter  also  Indicates  that  certainly  to  the  ex- 
tent that  VISTA  Is  a  major  component  of  the 
new  agency,  to  the  extent  that  the  focus  of 
volunteer  services  is  community  problems, 
to  the  extent  that  community  problems  are 
preponderantly  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
much  of  this  money  will  go  to  VISTA-type 
oi>eratlons." 

But.  as  far  as  VISTA  Itself  Is  concerned. 
Weber  Indicated : 

"The  position  of  the  administration  .  .  . 
Is  that  we  think  VISTA  Is  a  program  which 
should  be  sustained  to  the  extent  of  the 
President's  budget  request." 

— which  was  $3  million  below  the  previous 
years  level. 

Upon  hla  initial  appearance  before  the 
committee,  Mr.  Blatchford  of  the  Peace  Corps 
had  apparently  not  gotten  the  word  of  the 
change  in  signals  that  had  occiured  behind 
the  scenes  to  "promise  her  anything  but  get 
the  program  approved  ."  He  Indicated: 

"Assuming  the  availability  of  an  additional 
$30  million  which  will  be  requested  for  Ac- 
tion, the  new  agency  will  expand  Its  grant 
support  to  local  sponsors  which  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  utilize  existing  local 
volunteer  resources  to  deal  with  such  needs 
in  the  community. 

"The  use  of  financial  and  technical  support 
has  many  possible  applications  to  promote 
the  development  and  expansion  of  voluntary 
service.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  grants  would  be  limited  in  size  and  ap- 
plied to  local  programs  according  to  sound 
criteria. 

"The  unification  of  Federal  volunteer  pro- 
grams and  the  provision  of  additional  f4ind- 
Ing  capacity  has  major  implications  for  re- 
search and  development  In  the  field  of  volun- 
teer service.  A  significant  portion  of  Action's 
new  moneys  will  be  devoted  to  the  explora- 
tion of  new  and  more  effective  ways  in  which 
to  apply  volunteers  and  allied  resources  to 
the  solution  of  community  problems." 

Subsequently,  at  the  last  day  of  the  hear- 
ings, following  many  opposition  witnesses, 
Mr.  Blatchford  stated : 

"As  I  recall,  we  committed  (the  $20  mil- 
lion^ to  domestic  affairs,  and  it  has  been 
committed,  the  majority  of  which  will  go  Into 
types  of  programs  that  are  being  operated 
now." 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  promised 
$20  million  increase  In  funds  was  initially 
Intended  for  new  projects,  esx)eclally  In  the 
B.  &  D.  area;  then,  as  pressures  built  up  over 
the  future  of  VISTA,  a  shift  developed 
whereby  spending  of  the  $20  million  was 
committed  to  "domestic"  and  "VISTA-type" 
programs.  But,  as  Is  obvious,  the  $20  million 
could  be  spent  on  R.  &  D.  or  other  projects 
which  would  not  directly  benefit  VISTA.  Ad- 
mittedly, on  a  couple  of  occasions,  adminis- 
tration witnesses  indicated  that  $13  million 
of  the  $20  million  would  be  prorated  to 
VISTA,  but  the  references  vrere  so  general 
and  nonspecific  In  the  overall  context  of  dis- 
cussions, that  the  firmness  of  the  commit- 
ment is  open  to  question  as  is  the  exact  ptir- 
pose  for  which  the  funds  would  be  spent.  It 
Is  our  firm  conclusion,  then,  that  the  com- 
mitment to  retain  and  support  VISTA  1b  so 
tenuous  and  vague  that  it  would  be  a  trav- 
esty on  the  welfare  of  the  poor  to  approve 
the  reorganization  plan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  if  we  had  received  far  more  clecwcut 
commitments,  however,  unalterable  doubts 
remain  because  of  the  administration's  poor 
record  and  unfulfilled  commitments  to  help 
the  poor  and  also  because  of  clear  indications 
that  it  wished  to  abolish  VISTA  Just  a  few 
short  months  ago. 

Every  Member  must  remember  that  funds 
under  Action  will  be  appropirated  to  the 
Director  of  Action,  not  to  VISTA.  Under  the 
reorganization  plan,  the  Director  will  have 
total  discretion  to  use  such  funds  as  he  sees 
fit  and  to  transfer  them  among  varlotis  con- 
stituent units  as  the  mood  strikes  him.  Do 
we  not  have  ample  evidence  already  that  to- 
day's promises  are  tomorrow's  forgotten 
dreams?  Need  Congress  repeatedly  permit  It- 
self to  be  fooled?  Must  we  Ignore  the  further 
fact  that,  even  If  Congress  appropriated  the 
additional  $20  million  and  earmarked  It 
specifically  for  VISTA,  the  President  can  re- 
fuse to  spend  a  cent  of  It  as  he  has  In  regard 
to  billions  In  other  essential  appropriatled 
funds? 

coN-cLrrsiON 

Confess  Is  being  asked  to  approve  a  piece- 
meal program  on  the  basis  of  a  mese  of 
promises  and  without  the  slightest  assurance 
that  the  reorganization  will  Improve  present 
circumstances. 

Five  conditions  support  the  reorganization 
proposal:  (1)  approval  of  the  plan  itself ;  (2) 
merger  of  the  Teacher  Corps  into  Action;  (3) 
appropriation  of  the  $20  million  and  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  proper  programs;  (4)  en- 
actment of  legislation  effectuating  essential 
administrative  changes:  and  (5)  merger  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Into  Action.  If  any  one  of 
these  contingencies  were  to  fall,  establish- 
ment of  Action  would  make  no  sense  even 
if  It  otherwise  made  sense,  which  it  doesn't, 
as  shown  above. 

We  have  already  discussed  conditions  (1) 
and  (3)  earlier.  As  far  as  condition  (2)  goes. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  the  likelihood  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  being  placed  In  Action  will- 
ingly is  slim,  but  supporters  of  an  independ- 
ent corps  should  be  aware  that  approval  of 
this  reorganization  plan  will  be  used  by 
the  administration  as  a  "bootstrap"  to  force 
the  Corps  into  Action  on  the  theory  that  It 
would  no  longer  make  sense  outside.  There 
can  be  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that 
Teacher  Corps  legislation — although  already 
drafted — has  been  deliberately  withheld 
from  submission  to  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  this  logic. 

Concerning  condition  i4),  there  are  so 
many  Inconsistencies  and  conflicts  Eunong  the 
different  programs  to  be  merged  into  Action 
involving  levels  and  scales  of  remuneration, 
personnel  systems,  and  other  administrative 
matters  that,  unless  homogenized  through 
subsequent  legislation.  Action  would  be  all 
but  unmanageable.  Here  again,  however,  if 
Congress  approves  this  reorganization,  it  has 
in  effect  bound  itself  to  taking  subsequent 
action  without  having  the  foggiest  idea  what 
that  action  will  be. 

In  regard  to  condition  (5»,  the  I>resident 
has  the  authority  to  transfer  the  Peace  Corps 
to  Action  by  Executive  order  following  the 
taking  effect  of  Action  on  July  1.  It  should  be 
recognized,  however,  that  Congress  can 
through  appropriate  legislation  prevent  this 
merger  from  occurring.  Since  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  would  undoubtedly  Ios<?  its 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Peace  Corps  If  the  re- 
organization takes  effect,  consideration  most 
Likely  wUl  be  given  to  preventing  the  transfer 
from  taking  place. 

As  broad  and  as  important  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  these  contingencies  Is,  however,  they 
do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  unknown  sur- 
rounding the  pwoposed  reorganization.  As  in- 
dicated earlier,  vast  promises  and  grandi- 
loquent visions  have  been  offered  as  Justi- 
fication for  approval  of  Action.  But,  no  hard 
facts  and  Uttle  reality  have  been  forth- 
coming. 
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These  key  questions  have  not  been 
answered : 

1.  What  are  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
volunteer  programs? 

2.  What  types  of  recruitment,  training  and 
selection  pwograms  are  most  effective  and 
economical? 

3.  Shotild  primary  emphasis  be  placed 
upon  full-time  or  p«u-t-tlme  volunteers? 

4.  Are  more  effective  results  obtained 
through  Federal  or  local  direction,  training 
and  control? 

5.  Should  the  Federal  Government  assume 
an  active  or  passive  role? 

6.  WUl  establishment  of  Action  lead  to  a 
national  service  corps  and.  If  it  does.  Is  that 
good  or  bad? 

7.  Which  are  more  effective  or  more  In  de- 
mand— skilled  volunteers  or  generallsta? 

In  the  same  way,  while  proponents  of  Ac- 
tion have  uttered  many  generalities  over 
what  they  Intend  to  do.  they  have  failed  to 
speak  concisely  as  to  how  they  Intend  to 
accomplish  the  stated  objectives: 

1.  Increase  the  capability  of  existing  vol- 
unteer programs. 

2.  Improve  the  capacity  of  volunteers  to 
perform  more  effectively. 

3.  Attract  more  volunteers. 

4.  Provide  volunteers  where  their  skills  are 
needed. 

5.  Stimulate  the  creation  of  new  programs 
where  volunteers  could  be  effectively  utilized. 

6.  Expand  research  and  development. 

7.  Expand  the  use  of  part-time  volunteers. 

8.  Ways  to  Improve  programs  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  poor. 

9.  Increase  the  participation  of  commu- 
nities. 

10.  Increase  and  Improve  the  utilization 
of  sponsors. 

To  repeat  what  was  said  earlier,  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  reorganization  plan  must  shoul- 
der the  burden  of  establiahlng  that  the  re- 
organization is  more  efBclent,  economical  and 
effective  than  existing  conditions.  We  have 
clearly  established,  we  believe,  that  the  pro- 
ponents have  failed  dismally  to  sustain  this 
burden.  For  Congress  to  allow  this  plan  to  go 
Into  effect  in  the  face  of  this  failure  would 
represent  a  further  abdication  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities. It  would  also  have  to  be  consid- 
ered a  vote  against  the  welfare  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  public,  especially 
the  poor. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

John  E.  Moss. 

CoRNELros  E.  Oallaohex. 

George  W.  Collins. 

John  Contess,  Jr. 

Bella  S.  Abzug. 

FloTD   V.    HlCKS. 

John  C.  Cxtlver. 
Bill  Alexandeb. 
Jack  Brooks. 


LEWIS  K.  UHLER.  DIRECTOR  CALI- 
FORNIA STATE  OFFICE  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY,  REVEALS 
LACK  OF  COMPREHENSION  OF 
PROBLEMS   OF   POOR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speeker,  Lewis  K. 
Uhler.  present  director  of  the  California 
State  Ofiace  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  former  Birch  Society  organizer,  has 
sent  out  to  a  wide  mailing  list,  an  In- 
credible document  financed  by  State  and 
Federal  tax  moneys  attacking  the  press, 
attacking  the  Commission  comprised  of 
distingiUshed  jurists  appointed  by  Presl- 
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dent  Nixon  to  examine  Uhler's  charges 
against  CRLA.  and  complaining  that  the 
State  of  California  was  faced  with  a 
choice  of  accepting  "the  incredible  pos- 
ture of  placing  the  State  of  California 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  CRLA." 

In  that  last  plaintive  plea,  Mr.  Uhler 
tips  his  hand.  It  was  his  hope  that  the 
State  of  California,  represented  by  his 
report  condemning  CRLA,  would  be  in 
a  "superior"  position  before  the  tribuntil 
of  jurists  to  the  CRLA  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  State  of  California,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Uhler  would  not  be  required 
to  prove  his  unfounded  charges  a^inst 
CRLA. 

That  CRLA  would  be  considered  an 
"equal"  to  Mr.  Uhler  before  a  legal  tri- 
bunal examining  the  facts  Is  an  incom- 
prehensible situation  to  Mr.  Uhler. 

It  is  that  failure  to  comprehend  that 
led  him  to  attack  CRLA  In  the  first  In- 
stance; namely,  CRLA's  insistence  that 
the  poor  of  California,  their  clients,  were 
"on  an  equal  basis"  before  the  courts 
with  those  wealthy  growera,  those  polit- 
ical pKJwers,  and  those  entrenched  special 
Interests  that  they  were  litigating 
against. 

Mr.  Uhler  believes  the  poor  "have  a 
place"  in  society,  but  that  "place"  is 
inferior  to  the  large  growers,  the  political 
po^^'ers,  and  the  special  interests  who 
have  long  been  abusing  them. 

Mr.  Uhler  again  demonstrates  his  in- 
capacity to  head  a  State  agency  whose 
mission  is  to  be  supportive  of  efforts  to 
assist  California  poor.  His  philosophy  of 
life  does  not  permit  an  understanding  of 
or  compassion  with  the  poor.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  philosophy  is  shared  by  his 
superior.  Governor  Reagan,  who  ap- 
pointed him  in  the  first  place. 

I  include  Mr.  Uhler's  remarkable  doc- 
ument for  your  inspection: 

California  State  OmcE  of  Economic 
Opporttjnttt 

(By  Lewis  K.  Uhler) 

This  message  concerns  the  prerogatives 
and  the  power  of  the  states  In  the  Federal 
Government's  "War  on  Poverty".  We  are 
sending  it  to  you  because  of  the  confusion 
fomented  by  a  non-objective  press  and  me- 
dia. Please  take  a  moment  and  read  what 
follows: 

Four  months  ago  the  Governor,  on  our  rec- 
ommendation, vetoed  the  refunding  of  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc.  (CRLA). 
The  veto  was  sustained  by  Federal  OEO 
Chief,  Frank  Carluccl,  and  a  six-month 
phase-out  grant  was  authorized.  At  the  same 
time.  Federal  and  State  officials  agreed  that 
a  commission  be  appointed  to  investigate 
CRLA  and  report  to  Federal  OEO  how  de- 
livery of  legal  services  to  California's  rural 
lX)or  could  be  Improved.  Meanwhile,  we  in- 
dicated we  would  proceed  with  plans  for  a 
voucher-Judlcare-type  alternative  to  CRLA, 
gl\ing  eligrlble  recipients  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  attorneys. 

The  Commission  was  appointed,  without 
conferring  with  Governor  Reagan  or  myself, 
and  apparently  was  advised  to  hold  public 
hearings  in  politically-safe  downtown  San 
Francisco,  rather  than  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  in  California's  rural  areas, 
where  CRLA  operates.  (Incidentally,  this 
Commission  has  been  given  unlimited  tax 
dollars  to  hold  these  hearings.)  The  Commis- 
sion also  was  advised  to  hold  an  adversary- 
type  hearing  between  CRLA  and  the  State  of 
California,  with  our  now  famous  283 -page 
evaluation  report  covering  the  lUs  of  CRLA  as 
a    subject    matter    of    the    proceedings.    In 
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short,  the  signals  were  changed  without  our 
agreement  and  without  our  consent.  We  are 
now  faced  with  a  Commission  that  has  nei- 
ther the  power  to  subpena  witnesses  nor  the 
ability  to  file  perjury  charges.  In  fact,  this 
Commission  is  designed  to  "second  guess" 
Governor  Reagan,  rather  than  Investigate 
the  facts  and  consider  a  constructive  alter- 
native to  CRLA. 

Confronted  with  a  Commission  designed  as 
this  one  is,  California  has  had  two  choices: 

One  choice  was  to  accept  the  incredible 
pcsture  of  placing  the  State  of  California 
en  an  equal  basis  with  CRLA;  to  submit 
to  the  "new"  rules  of  the  Carluccl  Commis- 
sion; and  ultimately  engage  in  adversary 
proceedings  on  an  equal  basis  with  CRLA. 
As  an  attorney  who  enjoys  the  courtroom, 
the  urge  to  get  in  and  "mix  it  up"  or  "slug 
it  out"  with  CRLA  is  a  great  one,  indeed. 
My  desire  to  do  so  is  constantly  Increased  by 
CRLA's  use  of  the  "big  He"  technique.  CRLA 
piously  claims  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of 
truth  in  our  evaluation  report,  and  that  we 
are  afraid  to  defend  It.  We  trust  that  the 
absurdity  of  this  charge  will  be  revealed  in 
the  hearings  the  Commission  is  to  hold  in 
CRLA's  service  areas.  In  the  meantime,  we 
are  sending  you  a  copy  of  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune, 
which  we  think  presents  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  has  happened. 

Our  second  choice,  and  the  one  which  the 
Governor  has  selected,  has  been  to  avoid  di- 
rect involvement  In  the  hearings  as  an  ad- 
versary, but  Instead  to  encourage  the  Com- 
mission in  every  way  to  adopt  proper  proce- 
dures and  devote  the  time  necessary,  to  com- 
plete a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion. Most  Important,  we  have  urged  the  com- 
mission to  visit  eacti  of  the  nine  areas  where 
CRLA  operates.  In  this  instance,  we  scored 
one  small  victory.  The  Commission  finally 
agreed  to  venture  out  of  San  Francisco  into 
the  Salinas  and  El  Centre  areas. 

t^yor  1  that,  we  feel  the  Commission  is 
n.iL  givine  sufficient  time  to  the  hearings, 
having  scheduled  only  two  days  in  Salinas, 
one  day  at  the  Soledad  penitentiary,  and  two 
days  in  El  Centre.  This  time  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  thorough  and  deep  investigation. 
In  addition,  their  rigid  rules  and  procedures 
have  seriously  Umited  the  ability  of  our  wit- 
nesses to  be  heard,  although  certain  changes 
will  make  them  more  accessible  to  potential 
witnesses  than  we  originally  thought. 

We  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  pre- 
cedent the  CRLA  Commission  may  well  set. 
As  presently  constituted,  this  Commission 
circumvents  the  Governor's  power  under  Sec- 
tion 242  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  distorts  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

In  summation,  we  here  at  California  State 
OEO  are  fighting  a  major  battle.  Our  Job  is 
to  make  sure  that  tax  dollars  spent  in  pov- 
erty programs  in  California  get  down  to  the 
poor.  In  CRLA's  case,  we  know  not  only  that 
money  has  been  wasted,  but  that  the  poor 
are  not  receiving  the  legal  service  that  OEO 
is  pledged  to  give  them.  We  proved  that  in 
our  report,  which  has  been  supported  by 
large  amounts  of  information  that  has  come 
into  this  office  since  the  report  was  written. 
We  will  not  only  stand  behind  the  Governor 
and  his  veto  of  the  program,  in  the  future  we 
will  continue  to  recommend  that  he  veto 
programs  either  that  waste  tax  money,  or 
are  not  delivering  vital  services  to  the  poor 

I  hope  that  this  "special  report"  has  shed 
some  light  on  this  rather  confusing  issue.  If 
you  have  any  ideas  or  thoughts  on  the  re- 
port, I  would  appreciate  your  sending  them 
to  me.  You  can  write  to  me  at  800  Capitol 
Mall,  Sacramento,  California  95814.  You 
should  also  send  copies  of  any  correspond- 
ence from  this  office  to  Mr.  Frank  Carluccl 
Co  OEO,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  the  Com- 
mission on  CRLA,  c/o  Justice  Robert  B.  Wil- 
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llamson,  450  Golden  Ghate  Ave.,  Box  3610a( 
San  Francisco,  California  94102. 


MORE    ON    HIRSHHORN 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    lOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rich- 
ard Wilson  has  written  an  excellent  col- 
umn on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Hlrshhom  Sculpture  Garden.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly worthwhile  reading  for  anyone 
following  the  progress  of  this  controver- 
sial project.  I  am  also  inserting  copies  of 
articles  from  the  June  1971,  issue  of 
Antique  Monthly  regarding  the  sculp- 
ture garden  and  the  sculpture  which  it 
would  contain. 

Both  of  these  articles  were  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Mrs.  George  B.  Green. 
Mrs.  Green  is  a  well-recognized  expert  in 
this  area.  She  serves  on  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts,  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  is  presently  associate  editor  of  An- 
tique Monthly. 

The  articles  follow: 

Joseph  the  Magnificent  Elbows  Mightt 

Aside 

(By  Richard  Wilson i 

The  many  millions  who  make  their  pil- 
grimages to  the  national  shrines  In  Washing- 
ton should  be  more  aware  of  the  abomination 
about  to  be  visited  upon  the  federal  city. 

A  memorial  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  John- 
son Library  In  Texas  is  projected  to  honor 
Joseph  the  Magnificent  on  the  great  Mall 
where  now  only  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln — not  even  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son— reign  in  marble  splendor. 

The  memorial  to  Joseph  the  Magnificent 
would  strike  envy  In  Lorenzo  11  Magnifico,  the 
Medici  merchant  prince  of  Florence,  himself 
a  poet  and  partron  of  the  arts. 

Joseph  the  Magnificent  is  no  Medici, 
though  he  is  bracketed  in  print  with  this 
rapacious  famUy  of  15th  century  Italy,  but  a 
Latvian-bom  former  Canadian  entreprenuer 
named  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom. 

If  all  goes  as  now  planned  his  name  will  be 
handed  down  to  the  ages  as  the  only  20th 
century  American  worthy  of  Joining  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  on  the  great  greensward 
between  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  which  Is  ranked  by  many  as  the 
only  truly  magnificent  architectural  vista  in 
the  nation. 

The  seated,  brooding  and  massive  Lincoln 
can  then  gaze  across  the  reflecting  pool  and 
past  the  shaft  of  the  Washington  Monument 
into  Joe  Hirshhorn's  sunken  sculpture  gar- 
den, the  length  of  two  football  fields  tran- 
septlng  the  Mall. 

Joseph  the  Magnificent  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  average  lawmaker  and  public 
official  until  celebrated  by  Abe  Fortas  and 
Lady  Bird  and  Lyndon  Johnson  a  few  years 
ago  in  their  eagerness  to  promote  the  arts. 
He  agreed  to  convey  to  the  government  his 
art  collection,  of  very  considerable  value  and 
merit  but  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  late  Herbert  Lehman  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  provided  suitable  housing 
which  would  memorialize  his  name  were  pro- 
vided in  Washington. 

One  needs  to  cast  his  mind  back  to  1966 
when  Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  were  trying  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  artistic  and 
literary  community  to  show  that  he  was  not 
a  crude  and  tasteless  cornball  from  Texas 
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unfit  to  walk  In  the  wake  of  the  elegant  John 
P.  Kennedy.  Hirshhom  with  his  willingness 
to  contribute  his  art  collection  under  certain 
self-satisfying  conditions  was,  with  Abe 
Portas'  help,  their  artistic  hostage  and  prize. 

The  patrons  proauced  a  aazzling  result 
whlrh  must  have  exceeded  Hlrshhorn's  wild- 
est dreams.  Washington  is  monument-happy 
but  Congress  outdid  Itself  in  Public  Law  89- 
788  signed  by  President  Johnson  In  1966. 

This  act  provided  a  national  monument 
for  the  art  collection  at  public  expense  on 
the  Mall  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  rivaling  those  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  and  In  a  much  bet- 
ter location  than  the  vast  marble  carbarn 
on  the  Potomac  known  as  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Jefferson, 
meanwhile,  remains  relegated  In  a  modest  ro- 
tunda at  the  south  end  of  the  faraway  Tidal 
Basin. 

Other  journalistic  colleagues  have  dealt 
with  the  benefactor's  background,  his  con- 
viction In  Canada  for  Illegal  money  transac- 
tions, his  arrest  for  wartime  smuggling  of 
V.3.  currency  across  the  Canadian  border,  his 
Identification  as  promoter  of  questionable 
stock  schemes. 

An  editorialist  in  Washington  snubs  such 
disclosures  as  "Imbecillc"  in  view  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  gift,  admitting  that  Joseph  the 
Magnificent  may  be  no  perfect  angel,  but 
neither  were  the  Medlcis.  Neither  are  the 
Medlcls  to  be  memorialized  on  the  Mall  with 
Lincoln  and  Washington. 

Hirshhorn's  prospective  bequest  (he  is  still 
hanging  onto  the  art  until  everything  Is 
buttoned  down  about  the  memorial)  Is  cer- 
tainly a  desirable  one  and  there  are  plenty 
of  places  it  could  be  suitably  housed  other 
than  the  Mall  dedicated  to  our  most  famous 
men  and  highest  Ideals. 

There  axe  plenty  of  other  ways  to  handle 
the  collection  and  make  It  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  museum  of  American  art  other  than 
sanctifying  a  donor  who  wishes  his  name  to 
ring  down  through  history  with  America's 
greatest. 

If  there  are  those  at  home  who  do  not 
relish  the  Idea  of  bringing  their  children 
to  Washington  to  visit  the  memorials  to 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Hirshhom,  and 
thus  absorb  the  flavor  of  American  history, 
they  might  ask  their  congressmen  to  get  In- 
terested In  the  matter. 

It  Is  not  too  late  although  some  work 
has  been  started.  The  sculpture  garden,  at 
least,  could  be  moved  to  a  less  noxious  lo- 
cation. And  the  whole  shebang  could  be 
moved  to  other  locations  accessible  to  the 
art-loving  public.  The  least  that  could  be 
done  Is  a  redesign  of  the  museum  so  that 
It  would  not  Impinge  on  the  splendor  of  the 
Mall  and  the  dignity  of  American  history. 
Hirshhorn  has  an  opportunity  for  self-efface- 
ment more  lasting  than  his  name  In  bronze. 
He  could  Just  give  the  art  to  a  country  which 
gave  him  his  opportunity  and  collect  his  re- 
w.ird  in  heaven. 


Controversial  Capitol  Mall 
Garden  Approved 

The  National  Capitol  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  approved  the  controversial  Hirsh- 
horn sculpture  garden  located  on  the  Mall 
at  the  foot  of  the  U.S.  oapltol  In  Washington. 
D.C  The  Hirshhorn  collection  of  approxi- 
mately 5500  works  of  art — 4000  paintings  and 
1500  pieces  of  sculpture  were  offered  to  the 
United  States  Government  In  1966  providing 
the  government  would  furnish  a  suitable 
building  and  sculpture  display  are.%s.  and 
name  the  museum  and  garden  after  the 
donor  In  perpetuity. 

The  collection,  valued  variously  between 
25  million  and  50  million,  contains  sculpture 
which  Includes  Items  dating  600  B.C.  Neo- 
babylonian.      Renaissance,      Pre-columblan, 
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Egyptian.  Greek.  Roman,  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury works  of  Calder. 

It  boasts  17  works  of  Auguste  Rodin  in- 
cluding his  famed  bust  and  head  of  Balzac 
and  the  monumental  "Burghers  of  Calais," 
one  of  12  of  casts  of  this  work,  and  one  of 
the  most  moving  sculpture  Rodin  ever  cre- 
ated. It  also  Includes  43  Dauraler  sculp- 
tures. 22  by  Degas.  23  by  Giocomettl.  53  by 
Sir  Henrv'  More,  21  by  Matisse,  22  by  D.ivld 
Smith.  3  by  Brancusi.  12  by  Litchltz,  ai.d  27 
by  Manzu 

This  was  the  first  of  three  necessary  steps 
to  complete  the  approval  of  the  plan. 

It  Is  propiised  to  exhibit  the  sculpture  out 
of  doors  on  a  rotating  basis  displaying  around 
200  pieces  at  a  time. 

Chemical  Corrosion  Damaging:    Pollution 
Moves  Rodin's  "The  Thinker" 

(By  Janet  Green  I 

William  Voss  Elder,  acting  director  oi  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  will  relocate  the 
famed  bronze  statue  of  Auguste  Rodin's  "The 
Thinker"  on  the  advice  of  conservators  who 
claim  that  the  surface  of  this  monumental- 
sized  cast  will  no  longer  withstand  further 
cDrroding  from  chemical  pollutants  found  In 
the  Baltimore  atmosphere.  Joseph  Ternbach. 
noted  New  York  conservator  of  bronze  made 
the  recommendation  following  work  of  clean- 
ing and  repatlnatlon  he  performed  on  the 
famed  statue  which  was  sent  to  his  New  York 
studio  last  December. 

Rodino.  (1840-1917)  the  great  French  Ro- 
mantic School  sculptor,  considered  himself 
greater  than  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (and 
there  were  none  as  great  In  between  the  two) 
because  as  he  claimed  he  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  Michelangelo's  work.  Without 
question,  his  "The  Thinker'  !s  one  of  his 
most  outstanding  works.  Until  last  December 
this  great  piece  of  sculpture  has  been  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Museum.  According  to  the 
Judgments  of  Mr.  Ternbach  and  a  Smith- 
sonian Institution  metallurgist,  within  five 
to  twenty  years  the  statue  would  return  to 
the  poor  state  it  was  In  before  Its  recent 
treatment.  No  one  knows  of  any  coating  that 
would  assure  complete  protection  from  the 
natural  conditions  of  weather  and  unnatural 
conditions  of  air  found  In  most  large  cities 
today. 

A  piece  of  bronze  placed  outside  the  mu- 
seum today  would  be  subjected  to  what 
amounts  to  a  mild  acid  bath  caused  by  the 
combination  of  pollutants  with  moisture.  The 
surface  of  the  Rodin  now  Is  similar  to  the 
way  Intended  by  the  artists  but  woxild  not 
be  If  allowed  to  corrode  again  which  would 
make  the  bronze  still  thinner  and  weaker 
and  the  surface  modeling  more  and  more 
blurred. 

In  a  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  It  was 
stated:  "The  conclusion  Is  that  to  preserve 
the  sculpture  it  must  be  kept  indoors.  To 
put  It  back  outside  would  lead  to  its  disfig- 
uration, first  destroying  its  aesthetically,  and 
ultimately  destroying  It  structurally."  The 
report  continued : 

Throughout  the  world,  sculpture  and  even 
buildings  have  suddenly  begun  to  disinte- 
grate at  an  alarming  rate.  It  is  hoped  that 
protective  measures  will  be  found  to  use 
on  them,  and  more  Importantly  that  the 
conditions  leading  to  this  speed-up  in  de- 
terioration will  be  corrected.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  only  safeguard  we  have  Is  to  move 
very  valuable  art  objects  inside." 

The  Rodin  sculpttue  cast  is  Irreplaceable 
becau:'>e  it  was  made  under  the  supervision 
of  Rodin  himself  in  a  Paris  Foundry,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Ellen  Landls  Kolsky,  curator  of 
pilntlng  and  sculpture  at  the  Museum. 

Presently,  "The  Thinker"  has  been  In- 
stalled on  a  temporary  base  In  the  M.iln 
Sculpture  Court.  Just  Inside  the  Museum's 
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front  door  where  visitors  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  view  the  work  more  closely  than 
previously. 


STUDIO  CITY'S  SISTER  CITY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

•■It     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  fellow  Members' 
attention  to  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  Studio  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  most  especially  its  women's 
division,  in  carr>-ing  out  a  sister  city  pro- 
gram. 

The  Studio  City,  Calif.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  one  of  the  first  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
sister  city  under  the  people-to-people 
program  established  by  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  chamber 
adopted  the  community  of  Ajijic,  in  the 
State  of  Jalisco.  Mex.,  in  1960,  and  has 
proven  itself  especially  concerned  about 
its  sister  city  ever  since. 

In  true  "hands  across  the  border" 
fashion,  the  chamber  has  inaugurated 
many  reciprocal  visits  with  Ajijic.  The 
first  of  these  visits  took  place  in  1962, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  women's  division  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  has  proven,  since  its  estab- 
lishment, the  most  eflective  force  in  con- 
tinuing the  sister  city  program,  and 
making  it  a  means  of  integrating  the 
different  facets  of  both  communities. 
.'Vmong  the  outt;tanding  activities  imder- 
taken  by  the  women's  division  have  been: 

An  international  block  party,  raising 
funds  for  sister  city  programs  from  the 
business  and  residential  commimity; 

A  breakfast  program  for  tlie  school 
children  of  Ajijic; 

Provision  of  funds  for  refurbishing  a 
well,  and  the  local  water  supply: 

Sponsorship  of  programs  to  develop 
the  artistic  talent  of  local  children,  in- 
cluding training  in  southern  California: 

Sponsorship  of  visits  by  schoolchildren 
of  Ajijic  to  S'udio  City,  to  aid  under- 
standing of  th'?  United  States  and  its 
communities: 

Aid  in  developing  an  American  teach- 
ing program  in  Ajijic:  and 

Provision  of  staff  and  materials  to  aid 
in  teaching  residents  of  Ajijic  English. 

By  undertakingr  these  varied  goodwill 
projects,  the  women's  division  of  the 
Studio  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
proven  itself  an  excellent  instrument  of 
friendship  and  public  relations,  not  only 
for  Studio  Citv  and  Los  Angeles,  but  for 
the  whole  United  States.  I  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  commend  these  fine  women, 
and  especially  the  officers  of  the  women's 
division:  June  Cottrell.  president:  lona 
Fellers,  first  vice  president:  Mary  J.  Par- 
lapiano,  second  vice  president:  Aldine 
Osborne,  secretary:  and  Ann  Parlapiano, 
treasurer. 
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GERMAN  OCCUPATION  CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face 
of  determination  to  force  immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  combat  troops  from 
their  mission  in  Vietnam,  the  defeat  of 
Senator  Mansfield's  proposal  to  set  a 
date  certain  for  partial  withdrawal  of  (x;- 
cupation  troops  from  West  Germany 
ijoints  cut  another  double  standard  in 
the  thinking  of  some  m  our  country. 

One  of  the  argiunents  offered  against 
troop  withdrawal  from  Germany  is  that 
it  would  make  that  country  vulnerable  to 
Russian  intimidation,  if  not  invasion.  To 
support  such  thinking.  Chairman  Kosy- 
gin  of  the  Soviet  Union  conveniently  ef- 
fected public  hysteria  by  calling  for  U.S. 
troop  reduction  in  Europe  at  a  Mos- 
cow luncheon  honoring  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau.  The  timing  was 
perfect — as  if  Trudeau  carried  the  mes- 
sage and  acted  as  "an  honest  broker"  be- 
tween the  great  powers. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  position  taken 
on  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Germany 
when  considered  with  such  a  vote  as  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  on  Vietnam 
withdrawal  is  borne  out  when  one  under- 
stands that  it  is  the  Russians  our  men 
and  allies  are  fighting  in  Vietnam— the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  but 
supply  the  real  estate  and  cannon  fodder. 
Conservatively.  80  percent  of  the  military 
arms  and  equipment  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  are  estimated 
to  be  supplied  by  Russia.  Yet  we  are  to 
believe  that  it  is  morally  right  to  disen- 
gage our  troops  from  combat  with  Rus- 
sia's allies,  but  morally  wrong  not  to 
maintain  our  occupation  forces  in  West 
Germany  to  prevent  further  Russian 
aggression. 

If  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  are 
denied  victory,  of  what  value  are  occupa- 
tion troops  in  Germany?  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  assiune  that  under  Russian 
attack  they  would  also  be  denied  the  of- 
fensive authority  to  win.  Germany  would 
become  Vietnam  all  over  again.  East 
Germany  would  serve  as  the  sanctuary 
and  the  West  German  communists,  by 
guerrilla  action,  would  take  the  place  of 
the  Vietcong  and  National  Liberation 
Front. 

At  most,  the  U.S.  military  force  in  Ger- 
many offers  a  false  sense  of  securirty  to 
the  German  people  and  our  NATO  allies. 
Other  than  the  economic  benefits  pro- 
vided the  Germans  by  American  military 
pay  checks  and  spending  and  the  show- 
of-force  which  American  men  provide, 
the  U.S.  military  presence  is  but  a  polit- 
ical pawn  to  German  politicians.  The 
Germans  would  be  much  better  off  with- 
out the  false  security  front  furnished  by 
U.S.  military  forces.  Denied  our  man- 
power, they  would  be  forced  into  recruit- 
ing their  own  men  and  defending  them- 
selves against  Soviet  threats. 

With  leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
Kosygin  of  the  U.S.S.R.  now  talking  about 
negotiating  troop  strength  in  Europe,  it 
should  be  obvious  to  the  West  German 
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leadership  that  the  imderlying  signifi- 
cance of  the  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  was  not  concern  for  German 
freedom  and  independence,  but  rather 
Germany's  proximity  tc  the  Middle  East. 
The  vote  was  most  relevant  to  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  those  who  are  doves 
on  Vietnam  but  hawks  on  the  Middle 
East. 

After  all,  U.S.  troops  in  Germany  are 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Middle  East. 
Their  continued  presence  does  not  in- 
cite any  new  fears  or  tensions  that  might 
be  roused  by  U.S.  troops  sent  to  back  up 
the  Middle  East  situation. 

As  the  United  States  and  Soviets  pre- 
pare to  negotiate  away  German  security, 
the  German  leaders  would  seem  to  be 
in  position  to  demand  reunification  of 
their  country  rather  than  make  addi- 
tional compromises  to  try  to  retain  the 
false  security  of  U.S.  mercenary  troops. 
After  all,  if  the  only  reason  for  con- 
tinuing to  quarter  U.S.  troops  in  Ger- 
many is  to  deter  Soviet  advancement, 
then  why  should  not  the  Germans  re- 
unify their  nation,  develop  their  own 
nuclear  deterrent,  and  raise  and  support 
their  own  standing  army. 

Maintaining  a  security  force  of  occu- 
pation by  drafting  American  youth  26 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  is 
unrealistic. 

We  cannot  justify  occupying  or  de- 
fending Germany  forever.  Considering 
the  conventional  military  might  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  it  is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  the  NATO  power  con- 
stitutes a  relevant  deterrent.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  does  Germany  constitute 
any  threat  to  free  people.  Therefore,  if 
she  is  not  a  power  and  does  not  constitute 
a  threat,  continued  U.S.  occupation  must 
be  for  reasons  other  than  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  Germany  as  any  threat  to 
world  peace. 

I  insert  several  related  nevvsclippings 
following  my  remarks : 

I  Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
M..y  18,  19711 
United  States  Suggests  Russia  Discuss 
Europe  Arms 
(By  Bernard  Gwertzman  i 
Moscow. — Ambassador     Jacob     D.     Beam 
Monday    told    Foreign    Minister    Andrei    A. 
Gromyko  that  the  United  States  believes  it 
shares  the  same  views  as  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  desirability  of  starting  arms  limita- 
tion talks  for  central  Europe. 

Informed  sources  said  Beam,  acting  on 
Instructions  from  Washington,  asked  for  an 
Immediate  meeting  with  Gromyko  to  indi- 
cate President  Nixon's  receptivity  to  the 
proposal  made  by  Leonid  I.  Breshnev,  the 
Communist  party  leader,  three  days  ago,  that 
talks  be  started  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
reductions  In  central  Europe. 

After  the  half-hour  session.  U.S  officials 
said  they  gained  the  Impression  Russia  Is 
fiexlble  on  the  reduction  Issue  and  has  no 
hard  and  firm  demands  on  the  "modalities" — 
or  framework  for  the  talks.  It  Is  assumed 
now  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  consult  with  their  allies 
and  then  make  proposals  on  how  to  get  the 
talks  started. 

U.S,  ofBcials  did  not  deny  that  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  Beam  was  Instructed  to  see 
Gromyko  was  due  in  large  measure  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  desire  to  begin  a  "dialogue"  with 
Moscow  on  mutual  reduction  and  thus  un- 
dercut the  stand  of  Senate  majority  leader 

who  is  seeking  a  unilateral   50  per 

cent  cut  In  American  forces  In  Europe. 
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The  Soviet  position  on  force  reductions  is 
exi>ected  to  be  expounded  In  coming  days  by 
Premier  Alexl  N.  Kosygln  when  he  meets  with 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau, 
who  arrived  Monday  for  an  official  visit. 
Trudeau  and  his  young  bride  were  met  at 
the  airport  by  Kosygin.  who  is  a  widower,  and 
his  daughter.  Mrs.  Lyudmila  Gvishlaui,  as 
well  as  other  officials. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May  19,   1971) 

Moscow  Assails  Opposition  to  Cvt  in  NATO 

Troops 

Moscow. — The  Soviet  Defense  Ministry 
said  today  that  American  opposition  to  send 

troop  reduction  proposal  is  "farfetched 

and  transparent." 

A  comrrientary  in  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  Red 
Star,  the  Defense  Ministry's  newspaper,  said 
Washington  fears  that  troop  reductions  will 
"encourage  antl-mllltarlst  moods  among  Its 
European  allies." 

The  Europeans  "imderstand  that  preserv- 
ing and  increasing  forces  and  armaments  in 
Europe  leads  to  a  dangerous  Increase  of  ten- 
sions in  this  area."  the  article  said. 

"Secondly,  Washington  feels  concerned 
over  the  growing  tendency  In  certain  Euro- 
pean capitalist  countries  to  establish  closer 
and  normal  relations  with  Socialist  countries 
in  Europe. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  transparent  in 
the  first  case  and  how  farfetched  in  the  other 
are  the  reasons  for  which  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  agree  on  detente  in  Evirope." 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  19,  1971] 

KosTGiN  Pledges  Readiness  To  Discuss 

Cuts  in  Eitrope 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Moscow. — Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygin  says 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  "everything 
possible"  to  reach  an  agreement  on  reduc- 
tion of  forces  In  Europe  If  the  Western  pow- 
ers "display  real  readiness  to  take  practical 
steps  in  this  direction." 

In  a  Kremlin  speech  given  at  a  luncheon 
yesterday  In  honor  of  the  visiting  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau, 
Kosygin  alluded  to  the  stepped  up  Interest 
In  the  United  States  on  the  question  and 
said  "much  attention  Is  paid  today  to  the 
problem  of  troop  and  arms  reductions." 

Kosygin  continued:  "In  certain  countries, 
animated  discussions  are  going  on  on  this 
score." 

BREZHNEV    REUARKS   NOTED 

He  said  the  Soviet  position  In  favor  of 
such  talks  remains  the  same  as  was  stated 
last  Friday  by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  party 
leader,  whose  remarks  evoked  a  positive  re- 
sponse from  the  White  House.  The  U.S. 
administration  is  seeking  to  block  an  effort 

by  Senate  Majority  Leader  to  force 

a  unilateral  cut  In  half  of  the  310.000  Amer- 
ican troops  In  Europe. 

Western  diplomats  said  Kosygin  appar- 
ently drew  attention  to  the  troop-reduc- 
tion Issue  In  his  speech  to  keep  alive  the 
momentum  for  such  talks.  The  diplomats 
said  that  the  Kremlin  may  be  surprised  at 
the  quick  support  Its  Idea  has  received 
abroad. 

United  States  Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam 
told  FVjrelgn  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
Monday  that  the  United  States  believed  the 
two  sides  share  the  same  view  on  the  de- 
sirability of  starting  such  talks  and  that 
both  countries  should  consult  with  their 
allies  and  draft  concrete  propKisals  lor  start- 
ing such  talks. 

COSTS  CITED 

Canadian  officials  said  that  In  the  meet- 
ing yesterday  which  lasted  two  hours  and 
45  minutes,  Koeygin  told  Trudeau  that  It 
was  expensive  for  all  powers  to  maintain 
forces  at  high  levels  and  It  was  therefore 
desirable  for  all  sides  to  seek  a  way  of  cut- 
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ting  down  these  costs  and  using  the  money 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  officials  said  that  Koeygln  did  not 
go  into  any  new  details  on  how  he  envisaged 
such  troop-reduction  talks  might  take  place, 
but  addressed  himself  to  the  broad  questions 
Involved.  The  Soviet  vagueness  on  how  to 
begin  negotiations  has  led  to  private  prob- 
ing by  Western  countries. 

In  his  speech,  Koeyg^tn  said  that  the  at- 
tainment of  detente  and  peace  In  Euorope 
"Is  quite  within  the  limits  of  what  Is  pos- 
sible." 

"As  the  result  of  many  years'  efforts  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Socialist  coun- 
tries, actions  of  peace-loving  and  realistical- 
ly-minded forces  In  Western  Europe,  the 
general  situation  on  the  continent  has  be- 
come more  hopeful  and  favorable  for  es- 
sential changes  for  the  better." 

Referring  to  the  troop-reduction  ques- 
tion, he  said:  "If  the  West  displays  real 
readiness  to  take  practical  steps  In  this 
direction,  we  will  do  everything  possible  to 
reach  agreement." 

Trudeau.  the  first  Canadian  prime  min- 
ister to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  told  Kosy- 
gln  during  their  private  session — attended 
also  by  officials  from  both  nations — that  he 
had  long  supported  the  Idea  of  balanced 
force  reductions  and  hoped  that  there 
could  be  discussions  leading  to  them. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  19,  1971] 

NnoN  Backed  In  Key  Test  in  Sen.\te. 

63  TO  26 

(By  James  Doyle) 

The  Senate  today  overwhelmingly  rejected 
a  compromise  proposal  which  would  have  cut 
U.S.  NATO  forces  In  half  by  June  of  1974. 

The  vote  was  63  to  26.  It  came  on  a  weak- 
ened version  of  Majority  Leader pro- 
posal which  was  offered  by ,  D-Wls. 

had  given  up  and  thrown  his  sup- 
port behind  the  weaker  amendment 

at  the  last  minute. 

The  result  appeared  to  signal  a  clearcut 
victory  for  the  Nixon  administration's  Inten- 
sive efforts  to  head  off  any  proptosal  calling 
for  a  NATO  troop  cut. 

A  number  of  other  compromise  amend- 
ments were  being  voted  on.  but  the  Nelson 
amendment  appeared  to  be  a  barometer  of 
Senate  sentiment  on  the  whole  question  of 
unilateral  reductions  of  North  American 
Treaty  Organization  forces. 

THE    PKOPOSALS 

proposal  would  have  cut  the  300,000- 

troop  U.S.  force  In  Europe  In  half  by  years' 
end. 

The proposal  would  have  cut  50,000 

troops  a  year  for  three  years  and  only  if  East- 
West  negotiations  on  a  mutual  reduction 
were  not  undertaken  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  administration  waged  one  of  its  most 
Intensive  lobbying  efforts  In  an  attempt  to 
defeat  both  the proposal  and  all  com- 
promise proposals. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
a  Democrat  who  served  under  President  Tru- 
man, headed  the  lobbying  efforts  for  Nixon. 

Two  former  Democratic  presidents,  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson  and  Harry  S.  Truman,  pub- 
licly supported  Nixon  and  24  top  officials 
from  four  previous  administrations  did  so 
as  well. 

CANDIDATES   SPLIT 

Pour  potential  Democratic  presidential 
candidates  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment. They  were  Sens.  of  Massachu- 
setts, — of  Minnesota,  of  Wash- 


ington and  ■ 


■  of  Maine. 


Three  others  considered  In  the  presidential 

sweepstakes  voted  in  favor.  They  were 

of  Indiana,  of  Iowa  and  of 

South  Dakota. 

The  administration  continued  to  reject 
any  compromise  and  was  fighting  to  defeat  a 
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half-dozen  "perfecting  amendments"  and 
substitutes. 

Each  while   far  less  exacting  than  

proposal,  would  put  the  Senate  on  record  In 
favor  of  cutting  the  U.S.  force  in  Europe 
at  a  time  when  the  administration  Is  mov- 
ing toward  bilateral  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Soviet  Union. 

called   the   amendment    "a 

most  proper  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress"  although  he  said 
he  still  felt  deeper  cuts  could  be  made  now 
"without  doing  violence  in  any  way  to  our 
commitment  to  the  Atlantic  Treaty  or  the 
opportunities   for    a    negotiated    detente." 

He  added  that  the  administration  ap- 
peared ready  "after  years  of  reticence"  to 
enter  negotiations  with  the  Communists  for 
a  mutual  reduction  of  troops. 

And.  in  a  clear  signal  that  he  may  try 

again  if  he  falls  today.  said  passage 

of  the  compromise  "would  not  inhi- 
bit the  Congress  from  so  subsequently  mov- 
ing up  the  deadline  If  future  circumstances 
should  so  Indicate." 

stressed  his  own  proposal  was  clearly 

In  keeping  with  congressional  responsibili- 
ties. "I  am  somewhat  perturbed  by  the  cava- 
lier treatment  of  this  fundamental  constitu- 
tional distinction"  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive prerogatives  during  the  past  few  days. 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  Intense  White 
House  lobbying  effort. 

PREVIOUS  VOTES 

has  sought  NATO  troop  reductions 

for  several  years,  but  never  before  in  the  form 
of  legislation.  With  past  "sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate" resolutions  he  succeeded  In  gaining  a 
majority  of  senators. 

But  some  were  wavering  in  the  face  of 
heavy  lobbying  by  the  State  Department — 
including  the  personal  intervention  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers— and  bv 
Nixon. 

And  both  sides  agreed proposal  was 

hurt  by  a  statement  Thursday  by  Russian 
party  chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  which  invited 
negotiations  toward  mutual  force  reductions. 

Several  senator  cited  the  Brezhnev  state- 
ment as  their  reason  for  not  forcing  the  troop 
reduction  at  this  time. 

It  appeared   likely  that if  he  lost 

today,  will  wait  until  after  the  June  NATO 
ministers  meeting  to  see  whether  negotia- 
tions begin  on  force  reductions. 

said  he  would  have  voted  fcr  the 

amendment  but  offered  his  compro- 
mise because  of  Brezhnev's  propojal.  "In 
view  of  this  It  seems  much  wiser  to  try  to 
negotiate  a  mutual  troop  reduction  before 
we  begin  a  unilateral  troop  reduction."  he 
said. 

STENNIS'  OPPOSITION 

Opposing  proposal,  .  D-Mlss.. 

chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
charged  "It  just  totaUy  disarms  this  govern- 
ment." 

"We  would  be  putting  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets  to  force  us  to  withdraw  50,000  a 
year  by  their  merely  refusing  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations." he  warned. 

Among   other   proposals   also   to   be    voted 

on  today  was  one  by  .  D-Ind..  which 

called  for  talks  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
European  nations  to  have  them  assume  a 
greater  share  of  both  costs  and  personnel 
In  NATO.  It  would  provide  for  a  gradual 
troop  reduction  over  the  next  18  months. 

,  R-Ill.,  proposed  that  the  Western 

European  nations  be  given  a  year  to  assume 
the  $1.8  billion  balance-of-payments  deficit 
the  US.  incurs  annually  because  of  Its  troops 

In  Europe.  If  they  fall  to  do  so  the  

amendment  provided  only  that  the  President 
"take  whatever  action  is  necessary"  to  end 
the  deficit. 

Sen.  ,  R-Md.,  Joined  Sen. .  R- 
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N.Y.  and  Democrats 


of  Minnesota  and 


of  Illinois  In  a  proposal  urging  East- 
West  negotiations  on  troop  cuts  and  calling 


for  a  presidential  report  to  Congress  on  prog- 
ress on  Sept.  15  and  every  six  months  there- 
after. 

The    weakest    proposal    was    one    by   Sen. 

,  R-Colo.,  which  would  put  the  Senate 

on  record  in  favor  of  troop  reductions  but 
leave  the  President  with  complete  freedom 
to  work  his  own  will.  The  administration  op- 
posed this  as  well. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  22,  1971] 
Bonn  Links  Etjiiopean  Troop  Cuts  to 
Berlin  Sbttlement 
(By  John  M.  Goshko) 
Bonn. — Chancellor  WUly  Brandt's  govern- 
ment   Indicated    today    that    it    wants    any 
negotiations  on  mutual  East-West  force  re- 
ductions within  Europe   tied   to   a  solution 
of  the  Berlin  problem. 

Brandt's  official  spokesman,  Conrad  Ahlers, 
said  today  that  Bonn  leans  to  the  view  that 
such  talks  "could  not  be  independent  of 
the  negotiations  over  Berlin." 

His  words  were  a  direct  contradiction  of 
what  U.S.  officials  have  been  saying  about 
force  reduction  negotiations  during  the  past 
week.  Washington  has  made  plain  its  be- 
lief that  force  reduction  negotiations  can 
get  under  way  Independently  of  the  four- 
power  talks  on  Berlin. 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  smooth  over 
this  conflict,  Ahlers  stressed  that  Bonn  will 
not  do  anything  to  prejudice  a  Joint  stance 
by  the  member  countries  of  NATO  In  reply- 
ing to  the  Soviet  offer. 

But  he  said  that  NATO  had  not  yet  adopted 
a  common  position.  Consultations  by  the 
NATO  foreign  ministers  will  take  place  In 
Lisbon  June  3  and  4. 

Ahlers  Implied  that  West  Germany  will  ar- 
gue that  force  reduction  negotiations  should 
not  begin  until  there  has  been  substantial 
progress  toward  a  Berlin  agreement. 

Ahler's  statement  was  the  most  direct  and 
official  acknowledgment  so  fw  that  the 
Brandt  government  has  serious  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  NATO  Jumping  Into 
force  reduction  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies. 

For  the  past  three  days,  other  Bonn  of- 
ficials have  been  saying  the  same  thing  In 
private.  Defense  Minister  Helmut  Schmidt, 
referring  to  force  reductions  Tuesday,  said  he 
thought  that  a  "solution  for  the  presently 
unresolved  question  of  Berlin  should  come 
first" 

The  proposal  for  negotiations  on  reducing 
trooa  levels  and  armaments  in  central  Eu- 
rope was  first  advanced  by  NATO  in  1968. 
After  lying  dormant  for  a  long  time,  it  was 
revived  last  week  when  Soviet  Communist 
Party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  challenged  the 
West  to  start  exploratory  talks  Inmiedlately. 

Brezhnev's  offer  was  credited  with  playing 
a  role  in  the  Nixon  administration's  victory 
this  week  over  Congressional  opponents  of  a 
large  U.S.  troops  presence  in  Europe.  Wednes- 
day, the  Senate  defeated  a  move  to  uni- 
laterally withdraw  half  the  300,000-man 
American  NATO  force  within  Europe. 

However,  many  senators  who  supported  the 
Administration  made  clear  that  they  are  un- 
happy about  the  United  States  carrying  so 
large  a  share  of  the  NATO  burden  and  that 
thpy  expect  the  President  to  explore  -seriously 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  mutual  reduc- 
tions with  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

lingering  talks 

But,  to  tie  such  negotiations  to  progress 
on  Berlin  would  make  it  virtually  Impossible 
even  to  get  balanced  force  reduction  talks 
started  in  the  near  future.  The  Berlin  talks. 
In  progress  since  March  1970,  are  deadlocked 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  impasse  will 
be  broken  saon. 

In  December,  NATO  attempted  to  give  the 
Berlin  negotiations  a  prod  by  stating  that 
ar.  agreemtnt  on  the  city  would  be  a  precon- 
dition to  holding  the  Ehiropean  security  con- 
ference sought  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Some  Western  sources  think  Brezhnev's 
sudden  willingness  to  start  force  reduction 
talks  results  from  a  Soviet  hope  that  this 
will  provide  a  new  avenue  toward  a  secu- 
rity conference.  If  that  is  the  case,  they 
point  out,  the  Implication  Is  that  Moscow 
does  not  forsee  a  Berlin  agreement  soon  and 
Is  trying  to  outflank  the  precondition  laid 
down  by  NATO.  In  President  Nixon's  view, 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Congress  make 
it  desirable  to  get  force  reduction  talks 
started  as  soon  as  ground  rules  and  safe- 
guards acceptable  to  the  West  are  agreed 
upon. 

east  GERMANY 

The  Brandt  government,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  under  strong  domestic  pressure  to 
get  an  acceptable  agreement  on  Berlin.  Bonn 
apparently  views  the  possibility  of  tying 
force  reduction  talks  to  the  Berlin  question 
as  a  means  of  putting  new  pressure  on  Mos- 
cow. 

In  addition,  force  reduction  talks  would 
require  the  participation  of  Communist  East 
Germany.  This  would  create  additional  prob- 
lems for  Bonn,  which  has  been  unable  to 
get  the  East  Germans  to  negotiate  on  other 
questions. 

As  a  result.  Brandt  government  sources  say 
they  oppose  not  the  idea  of  force  reduction 
talks  but  the  timing.  In  elaborating  on 
Ahler's  statement,  they  said  Bonn  does  not 
feel  that  a  Berlin  agreement  must  be  a  pre- 
condition to  force  reduction  negotiations. 

Instead,  such  talks  should  proceed  as  part 
of  an  "orderly  sequence  related  to  other  ne- 
gotiations already  In  progress."  As  one  high- 
level  Bonn  official  said.  "The  proper  time  for 
multilateral  consultations  on  force  reduc- 
tion to  take  place  is  when  we  have  seen  re- 
sults in  other  areas — In  particular  when  we 
see  the  light  on  Berlin." 

However,  the  Impression  Is  that  the  West 
Germans  will  flnd  themselves  in  a  minority 
when  they  try  to  press  this  view  at  the  NATO 
conference. 

Officials  from  East  and  West  Germany  today 
discussed  a  traffic  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  at  a  six-hour  meeting  described 
as  "very  businesslike." 

(Chief  Bonn  negotiator  Egon  Bahr  said 
the  two  sides  agreed  to  meet  again  June  8 
in  Bonn.  But  Bahr  told  reporters  that  the 
two  delegations  were  still  talking  only  about 
the  principles  of  a  general  traffic  agreement, 
and  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  discussing 
technical  details.] 


NADER  TASK  FORCE  LOOKS  AT  CAL- 
IFORNIA WATER  PROJECT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  opponents 
of  the  State  of  California's  mammoth 
water  project  have  some  reason  to  look 
forward  to  the  next  few  weeks. 

At  that  time,  a  new  and  vitally  im- 
portant publication  will  be  released  by 
the  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law. 
This  organization,  headed  by  Ralph  Na- 
der, has  spent  more  than  a  year  studying 
land  use  and  water  use  in  California. 

The  report  has  been  titled  "Power  and 
Land  in  California."  I  have  been  assured 
that  the  "power"  in  the  title  does  not  re- 
fer to  electrical  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  in  "power"  in  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
most  likely  have  good  reasons  to  dread 
the  release  of  the  Nader  report. 
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Early  revelations  indicate  that  it  will 
contain  factual  data  concerning  the  over- 
ly generous  subsidy  of  private  interests 
with  public  funds,  especially  water  sup- 
plied private  interests  through  publicly 
financed  water  projects. 

In  a  recent  interview,  the  chief  coordi- 
nator for  the  Nader  study,  Robert  Fell- 
muth,  said: 

The  key  principle  we  are  seeking  to  Im- 
plement is  this:  when  someone  receives  a 
benefit  from  public  money  he  should  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  cost  of  that  benefit. 

If  this  principle  was  followed,  California 
taxes  would  be  cut  In  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  burden  now  fac- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  California  is  enor- 
mous. If  present  trends  continue,  that 
burden  will  increase  unless  the  public 
subsidy  of  private  interests  is  curtailed — 
quickly  and  finally. 

One  observing  the  activities  of  the 
present  administration  in  Sacramento 
cannot  help  but  interpret  the  steady  at- 
tack upon  the  poor  of  the  State  as  a  de- 
vice aimed  at  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  taxpayers  of  California  from  the  real 
welfare  scandal — that  involving  those 
who  are  benefitting  from  subsidized  land 
and  subsidized  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  section  of  the  new 
Nader  report  has  already  been  published. 
This  section,  devoted  to  the  California 
water  project,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Keith 
Roberts,  a  San  Francisco  attorney  who 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  scholarship 
and  research  to  the  water  project  and  to 
its  very  apparent  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Roberts,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
been  criticized  by  proponents  of  the 
State  water  project  for  inaccuracies  and 
distortions. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  this  criticism  as 
it  demonstrates  the  weakness  of  the 
State's  position.  William  R.  Gianelli.  di- 
rector of  the  State  Department  of  Wa- 
ter Resources,  has  chose  not  to  respond 
to  the  specific  charges  made  by  Mr.  Rob- 
erts in  his  excellent  article.  I  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  he  has  any  intention  of  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  real  issues  raised. 

Those  in  power  in  California  are  fear- 
ful of  the  revelations  of  the  new  re- 
port and  of  how  water  supplied  to  agri- 
culture favors  the  giant  corporations, 
hurts  the  smaller  growers,  and  jeopsurd- 
izes  the  price  structure  of  the  State's  No. 
1  industry;  and  of  how  the  State's  land 
and  water  resources  have  been  exploited 
and  mismanaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  every 
person  in  the  State  of  California  reads 
"Power  and  Land  in  California"  it  could 
very  well  be  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  to  be  published  in  recent 
years. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
excerpt  of  the  Nader  report  written  by 
Keith  Roberts  which  has  appeared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  conservation  pub- 
lication. Clear  Creek. 

The  article  follows: 
The  California  State  Water  Project 
(By   Keith   Roberts) 

fraud  ifTod),  n.,  I.  a)  deceit;  trickery: 
cheating,  b)  in  law,  intentional  deception  to 
cause  a  person  to  give  up  property  or  some 
lawful  right.— Vfehstefs  New  World  Dic- 
tionary.) 
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Plve  hundred  dollars  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  buys  California  a  giant 
plumbing  scheme  to  transfer  fresh  water 
from  San  Prandsco  Bay  and  NorUi  Coastal 
rivers  to  areas  south.  This  scheme,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Water  Project,  benefits  a  few 
corporate  farms  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
a  handful  of  landowners,  speculators,  devel- 
opers, and  water-using  industries  in  South- 
ern California — and  the  Project  builders. 
Economists  who  have  analyzed  the  Project's 
benefits  and  costs  claim  It  will  return  barely 
fifty  cents  in  benefit  for  each  dollar  of  cost. 
And  that  counts  economic  cost  alone:  the 
Project  threatens  to  destroy  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Delta  estuary — the  largest  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  one  of  the  most  Important 
spawning  and  feeding  grounds  for  fish  and 
fowl  on  the  West  Coast — and  may  destroy 
the  wild  nature  of  California  last  free-flow- 
ing rivers. 

Fortunately,  the  decisions  which  would 
trigger  the  Project's  severest  environmental 
damage  have  yet  to  be  made.  But  already, 
the  Project  has  cost  the  people  of  Callfonla 
billions  of  unnecessary  dollars  and  has  set 
in  motion  forces  which  are  driving  thousands 
of  small  farmers  from  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  State  Water  Project  Il- 
lustrates a  far-reaching  problem  of  modern 
American  society.  The  Project  Is  typical  of 
vast,  technical  undertakings  by  governmen- 
tal and  corporate  interests  (such  as  the  ABM, 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  highway  system,  dams 
and  powerplants,  the  SST,  etc) — projects 
whose  Impact,  only  the  experts  and  tech- 
nicians can  predict.  Decisions  about  these 
projects  depend  completely  on  expert  advice; 
yet,  as  the  making  and  selling  of  the  Stat« 
Water  Project  shows,  the  idea  of  "objective 
expertise"  Is  a  myth.  Indeed,  the  systematic 
prostitution  of  engineering  to  venality  and 
convenience  Is  the  major  cause  of  the  Proj- 
ect's existence.  Fortunately,  to  understand 
how  water  experts  have  fallen  to  their  state 
of  easy  virtue  Is  to  perceive  some  Important 
steps  toward  rehabilitation,  both  for  water 
experts,  and  for  their  brethren  who  sell  other 
wonders  of  the  technological  age. 

THE  CALIFORMIA  WATER  PROJECT  AS  A  CURE  FOR 
DROUGHT,  famine,  DMEMPLOTMENT,  AMD  THZ 
160  ACRE  LLMPTATION  BLUSS 

Callfornlans  never  voted  for  the  present 
Project.  The  Burns-Porter  Act,  which  the 
legislature  passed  and  Governor  Brown 
signed  In  1959,  did  not  authorize  It.  The 
(1.75  bUllon  general  obligation  water  bond 
which  the  voters  approved  In  1960  w&s  not 
meant  to  finance  It.  And  the  voters  who.  In 
June  1970,  agreed  to  raise  the  pwrmisslMe 
Interest  rate  so  the  rest  of  the  loan  could  be 
obtained  on  today's  market  did  not  vote  for 
this  Project.  What  Callfornlans  did  authorize 
and  approve  was  something  quite  different. 

The  approved  project  has  the  same  physi- 
cal characteristics  as  the  one  actually  being 
built :  a  dam  at  Orovllle  to  stop  the  frequent 
floods  on  the  Feather  River  and  lmp>ound  a 
million  acre-feet '  which  would  otherwise 
flow  out  to  sea  each  year;  the  Delta  Pump- 
ing Works,  to  pump  fresh  water  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Delta  into  the  California 
Aqueduct;  the  Aqueduct  Itself,  a  concrete- 
lined  ditch  running  from  Tracy,  in  the  Delta, 
along  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's  West  Side  to 
the  Tehachapl  Mountains  200  miles  south; 
the  San  Luis  reservoir  on  the  West  Side  near 
Los  Bancs;  Tehachapl  Pumping  Plant,  to 
pump  the  water  2000  feet  up  and  over  those 
mountains;  a  network  of  canals  feeding  all 
this  water  into  various  areas  and  cities  en 
route — Sonoma  and  Napa  County  north  of 
the  Bay;  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  Counties 
south  of  it;  Santa  Barbara;  Los  Angeles;  San 
Diego;   and  the  Mojave  Desert  southeast  to 


1  An  acre-foot,  the  amotmt  of  water  needed 
to  cover  one  acre  one  foot  deep,  contains 
325.851  gallons.  A  flow  of  one  cubic  foot  per 
second  (cfs)  equals  1.98  acre-feet  per  day. 
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Barstow — and  a  drain,  to  take  waste  water 
from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  back  to  the 
Bay  and  out  to  sea.  These  physical  works 
deliver  fresh  water,  which  has  flowed  down 
the  Sacramento  River  and  Us  tributaries  to 
the  Delta,  to  32  local  water  agencies  which 
have  contracted  to  buy  it. 

Callfornlans  thought  they  were  buying  a 
$2  billion  project,  but  the  real  cost,  as  the 
experts  knew.  wUl  be  closer  to  $10  billion. 
The  Project  would  save  Southern  Caltfomla 
from  a  rapidly  approaching  water  famine, 
according  to  the  experts:  but  in  fact  no 
shortage  of  cheaper,  local  sources  was  In 
prospect  until  at  least  1990.  by  which  time 
desalinlzatlon  would  very  likely  prove  prac- 
tical. The  experts  also  claimed  that  the 
Project  would  cost  taxpayers  virtually 
nothing.  In  reality,  however,  they  will  p.'iy 
about  half  its  cost  as  power  users  and  as 
Federal.  State,  and  local  property  tax  pay- 
ers— without  counting  the  cost  of  generally 
higher  bond  Interest  rates  owing  to  the 
Project's  erosion  of  California's  credit.^  The 
experts  proved  equally  deceptive  about  other 
Important  aspects  of  the  Project — about  its 
benefits  and  about  Its  costs;  about  who 
would  benefit,  and  about  who  would  pay. 
This  Is  what  they  did: 

THE  COST   SHELL   GAME 

The  agency  which  created,  promoted,  and 
now  constructs  the  Water  Project,  Califor- 
nia's Department  of  Water  Resources,  claimed 
in  1960  that  the  Project  would  cost  J2  billion, 
a  figure  presently  adjusted  to  $2.8  billion. 
One  reason  for  the  claim  was  that,  when 
Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown  took  office  in 
January,  1959,  his  finely-honed  {xjlltlcal  in- 
stincts toid  him  the  voters  of  California 
wouldn't  accept  aiiythlng  costing  more  than 
82  billion.  According  to  his  Special  Water 
As-slsta:it,  Ralph  Brody,  the  Governor  there- 
fore told  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
to  present  a  specific  project  at  that  cost.  As 
an  analyst  for  the  Senate  Water  Committee 
later  pointed  out.  however,  the  Project  sub- 
mitted by  the  DWR  actually  cost  more  than 
$2  billion.  It  was  trimmed  to  an  acceptable 
figure  only  by  Ignoring  the  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  which  the  DWR  had  calculated 
for  Inflation  Harvey  Banks.  Director  of  the 
DWR  at  the  time,  claims  that  this  omission 
was  by  Governor  Brown's  orders. 

Another  omission  which  slims  down  the 
Project's  apparent  cost  is  the  proposed  Eel 
River  Development,  which  the  DWR  presently 
estimates  will  cost  $680  million  of  State 
money.  Since  the  costs  of  other  projected 
but  as-yet  unauthorized  units  are  included, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  the  Eel  River 
omission. 

But  these  omissions  amount  to  peanuts 
next  to  the  main  item,  which  the  DWR 
blandly  neglects  in  its  "cost"  estimates — 
interest.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  largest  ex- 
pense in  any  major  construction  project  is 
neither  the  labor  nor  the  materials,  but  the 
cost  of  the  money  needed  to  finance  it.  That 
is  why.  for  example,  housing  construction 
drops  when  Interest  rates  rise,  and  vice- 
versa.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  State 
Water  Project.  By  the  DWR's  own  calcula- 
tions, it  wiU  be  paying  $2.7  billion  in  interest 
on  i,he  $1.75  billion  It  had  to  borrow  to  con- 
struct the  Project.  On  that  basis,  it  would 
pay  an  additional  $2  billion  for  the  money 
California  intends  to  loan  the  Project — ex- 
cept that  California  will  make  the  loan  Inter- 
est-free   (so   that   the   cost   of   the   loan   Is 


'  According  to  A.  Alan  Post,  the  State's 
Legislative  Analyst,  California  pays  approxi- 
mately U'"'  more  interest  on  its  borrowings 
because  of  the  Water  Project — a  difference 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  towns,  cities,  school  districts,  and 
other  governmental  units  that  rely  heavily 
on  bond  Issues.  The  Project  also  may  have 
totally  prevented  some  areas  from  selling 
bonds. 
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charged  to  the  State,  not  the  Project).  But 
nowhere  in  the  DWR's  public  statements 
about  the  Project's  costs  do  those  figures 
appear!  The  engineers  have  simply  ignored 
them.  According  to  Harvey  Banks,  the  reason 
Is  that  there  Is  an  "engineer's  definition" 
of  cost — quite  standard  among  engineers — 
which  ignores  Interest.  But  regardless  of 
what  engineers  think  cost  is.  the  interpreta- 
tion of  cost  which  the  Governor,  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  public  acted  upon  was  ob- 
viously quite  different — cost  as  what  the 
State  would  viltlmately  pay  for  this  Project 
And  that  amounts  to  anything  from  $8  bil- 
lion on  up  ' 

THE   WATER  FAMINE  HOAX 

In  1904,  some  San  Fernando  Val'.ev  land- 
owners, together  with  Los  Angeles'  water 
supply  "experts."  created  public  consterna- 
tion by  predicting  an  imminent  "water  fam- 
ine," and  thereby  obtained  money  to  build 
the  Owens  River  Aqueduct.  Since  the  actual 
need  for  that  water  didn't  materialize  until 
several  decades  later.  Los  Angeles  couldn't 
sell  its  new  supply,  and  had  to  virtually  give 
it  away — to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  land- 
owners, as  it  turned  out.  In  1928.  Los  Angeles 
and  their  neighbors  again  learned  that  a 
"water  famine"  was  nigh.  The  solution,  their 
experts  said,  was  Colorado  River  water,  and 
the  experts — this  time  the  Metropolitan  Wa- 
ter District  (MWD)  of  Gouthern  California- 
assured  the  public  that  they  would  be  using 
400  cubic  feet  per  second  in  1940.  By  1969, 
the  original  members  of  the  MWD  had  Just 
about  reached  that  400  cfs  level — but  mean- 
while, they  had  subsidized  the  development 
of  San  Diego  and  the  Irvine  Ranch's  Orange 
County. 

What  worked  twice  worked  again  in  1959, 
only  this  time  the  flim-flam  came  from  'he 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  and  tins 
time  the  experts  should  have  known  better. 
The  fault  lies  less  with  their  populatu  n  esti- 
mates, which  have  turned  out  to  be  grossly 
overstated,  than  with  their  disregard  tor 
available  alternatives.  In  addition,  of  course. 
the  rhetoric  somewliat  distorted  even  the 
DWR's  absurd  estimates. 

The  Department  approached  the  problem 
from  two  ends.  It  calculated  the  water  avail- 
able to  Southern  California,  and  u  caiculateri 
the  area's  "requirements  '  But  in  calculatini» 
the  water  available,  the  Department  took 
absolutely  no  account  of  Viirious  existing 
sources — recycled  wastewater,  estimated  at 
the  time  to  be  worth  200.000  acre-feet  a  year 
(and  now  admitted  by  the  DWR  itself  to  be 
worth  600.000  acre-!eet'i:  groundwater 
reserves  t>eyond  the  amount  replenished  each 
year  1 100  million  acre-feet,  by  latest  esti- 
mate); more  efficient  canals — a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  spokesman  estimated  that 
lining  Just  one  canal  in  Southern  Caiiforniu 
would  save  300,000  acre-feet  per  year  on  tlie 
purchase  of  water  being  used  for  agricul- 
ture— an  omission  whlcli.  according  to  the 
Bain.  Caves  and  Margolis  economic  study  of 
Northern  California  s  Water  Industry  'result- 
ed at  the  extreme  in  valuing  Project-supplied 
urban  water  in  a  deoert  area  at  $15u  per  acre- 
foot  .  .  .  whes-abundant  irrigation  water  in 
the  area  could  b^  transferred  to  ur'oan  use 
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'If  you  want  to  get  economically  sophisti- 
cated, and  talk  about  "opportunity  costs,  " 
the  actual  Project  cost  becomes  several  bil- 
lion higher  It  works  this  way:  once  you  have 
calculated  the  amount  you  will  spend  for 
the  Project,  you  ask  yourself  whether  you 
could  invest  this  money  elsewhere  at  a  higher 
rate  of  return.  The  difference  is  the  "oppor- 
tunity cost."  For  example.  If  the  Water  Proj- 
ect merely  breaks  even,  providing  no  bene- 
ficial return  on  your  money  (economists  think 
it  actually  loses,  in  terms  of  t>enefits),  but 
at  the  same  time  you  could  Invest  at  5'~c 
interest,  your  opportunity  costs  Is  the  5^© 
Interest  on  your  money — a  staggering  amount 
over  the  Project's  50  year  repayment  period. 


at  .  .  .  cost  of  no  more  than  $30  per  acre- 
fcx)t  without  significantly  affecting  the 
supply  of  irrigation  water"  Nor  did  the  De- 
partment consider  that  desal:nization  would 
very  llkelv  be  available  at  tolerable  cost  bv 
1990. 

Probably  the  least  excu.-^able  problem  with 
the  Departments  estimates,  however,  stems 
irom  what  economists  know  .sardonically  as 
tlie  "requirements"  philosophy,  the  Depart- 
ment's method  of  predicting  the  demand  for 
water  This  philosophy  determines  iiow  much 
water  will  be  needed  without  referring  to 
pnce.  Nlneteen-ninety  "requirements"  are 
i  ilcuiated  bv  projecting  present  numbers  of 
Users  and  amaunis  of  use  to  1990.  even 
though  water  in  1990  will  cost  much  mure 
and  f>eople  will  presumably  buy  less.  But 
the  Department's  experts  assume  that  the 
same  pattern  of  use  will  prevail — that  people 
will  want  Just  as  much  $90  water  as  they  now 
want  $20  water  As  another  economist.  Pro- 
fessor Jack  Hershleifer  of  UCLA,  comments. 
"There  Is  a  shortage  of  new  Cadillacs  at  a 
price  of  $500,  except  that  desires  for  Cadillacs 
are  usually  not  dignified  by  the  term  'needs' 
or  requirements'."  Even  the  Department  it- 
itself.  In  a  suppressed  1968  report,  h.is 
admitted  that  price  will  significantly  affect 
demand — so  much  so,  that  bv  including  price 
m  the  calculation,  the  DWR's  own  report 
concludes  the  project  was  started  at  least  ten 
years  too  soon.  But  they  knew  that  In  1960. 
too. 

One  of  the  DWR's  truly  astounding  decep- 
tions has  been  its  frequent  claim  that 
"Project  customers  will  repay  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  project  costs. ""  The  state- 
ment is  false  as  it  stands,  and  false  in  its 
implications.  As  it  stands,  the  statement 
ignores  the  fact  that  State  taxpayers  will 
pay  a  large  portion  of  the  ProJect"s  cost. 
Tliey  do  so  by  making  an  Interest-free  loan 
to  the  Project  of  $1.1  billion  from  the  Tide- 
lands  oil  and  gas  revenues.  Since  the  Project 
doesn"t  pay  lntere<^t  on  the  loan,  the  taxpay- 
ers do.  The  tidelands  money,  and  the  interest 
It  cnuld  earn,  is  diverted  to  the  Project  from 
schools  and  other  social  programs.  To  make 
up  fluit  diversion  the  State  must  raise  the 
motley  elsewhere  At  present  market  rates, 
this  cos's  substantially  mure  than  $2  billion. 

Even  on  the  DWR's  own  terms.  Its  state- 
ment that  "Project  customers  repay  about 
90  percent  of  the  total  project  costs"  is  gross- 
ly misleading.  To  the  untutored  eye.  "Project 
customers"  reads  like  "water  users."  espe- 
cially since  the  DWR  uses  the  statement  to 
rebut  cliarges  that  taxpayers  will  pay  for  the 
Project.  But  in  fact.  Project  "customers'  are 
not  water  users:  they  are  purchasers  of  elec- 
tri'-  power,  who  will  pay  about  lOOf";  of  the 
costs  and  32  water  agencies,  many  of  which 
are  supported  by  local  property  taxes.  The 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  which  will  buy  about  half  the 
Project's  'vater.  presently  pays  more  than 
half  its  water  costs  from  property  taxes.  The 
Kern  Cotinty  "Water  Agency,  which  will  buy 
about  a  third  r.f  the  Project  water,  was 
formed  expressly  to  let  its  agricultural  water 
users  draw  on  the  Bakersfleld  tax  base,  and 
It  expe:"'".,  to  meet  one  third  of  its  pa\Tnents 
through  property  taxes.  All  told,  taxpayers 
and  power  users  will  pay  between  49  and 
65':  of  Project  costs,  depending  on  the  fu- 
ture taxing  policies  of  local  water  aeencies— 
■lot  quite  what  is  suggested  when  the  DWR 
says  Project  customers  will  pay  90^;  of  the 
costs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WATER  RESOfRCES  TABLE 

DWR  says 

Cost"  $2  8  billion. 

State  Pays:  8280  MUlion. 

Other  Taxpavers:  Pay:  $74  Million  (Fed- 
eral Flood  Control  i . 

Benefits:  $2  per  SI  of  cost. 

Environmental  Effects  •  Improvement  of 
water  quality,  more  recreation. 
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DWR  data  says 

Cost:  $8  to  11  Billion 
State  Pays:  $2.38  Billion. 
Other  Taxpayers:  $3  Billion. 
Benefits:  $.59  per  $1  of  cost. 
Environmental    Effects:    Disaster   for   S.F. 
Bay  and  North  Coast. 

CONSULTANT    SPEAK    WITH    FORKED    TONGUE 

While  the  Project  was  being  formulated 
and  considered,  the  DWR  used  a  whole  covey 
of  "independent  consultants"  to  check  Its 
work  and  convince  the  sceptical.  But  on  ex- 
amination, these  consultants  prove  nearly 
as  dishonest  as  the  Department.  Nearly  all, 
deep  "Within  the  bowels  of  their  Jargon-laden 
reports,  disapprove  the  Project;  but  with  the 
bright  exception  of  one  member  of  one  team 
of  consultants,  Professor  Adolph  Ackennan, 
the  consultants  kept  their  reservations  quiet, 
and  allowed  the  public  to  gain  from  their  re- 
ports the  false  Impression  that  they  ap- 
proved. The  most  remarkable  example  of  such 
skullduggery  was  supplied  by  the  Charles  T. 
Main  Co..  an  eastern  engineering  firm.  After 
Department  hired  Main  to  evaluate  the 
Project's  "economic  feasibility" — meaning, 
whether  Its  t)enefits  would  outweigh  the 
costs.  Main  released  Its  report  Just  before 
the  public  voted  on  the  Project  In  1960.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  a  Project  promoter, 
headlined  "F»roJect  Gets  Sound  Rating"; 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  an  opponent, 
said  the  opposite:  State  Water  Plan  Called 
Impossible.  What  hapi>ened  was  that  Main 
said  both.  The  firm's  report  declared,  in  clear 
and  forthright  terms,  that  "On  the  basis  of 
the  previously  cited  definition  of  economic 
feasibility,  the  project  .  .  .  could  pay  back 
all  costs.  .  .  ."  The  LA  Times,  the  DWR,  and 
the  Project's  other  supporters  sized  upon 
that  statement.  But  Main  had  also  defined 
"economic  feasibility"  In  a  very  strange  way, 
to  mean  whether  or  not  the  State  could  raise 
the  money.  By  this  definition.  It  might  be 
"economically  feasible"  to  throw  a  billion 
silver  dollars  Into  San  Francisco  Bay — but 
that  isn't  what  Main  was  asked,  and  that 
Isn't  what  everyone  understood  by  "economic 
feasibility"  when  the  report  was  issued.  Fur- 
thermore, the  rest  of  Main's  Jargon-infested 
report  goes  on  to  say.  In  effect,  that  anyone 
would  be  crazy  to  build  such  a  Project.  But. 
of  course,  reporters,  politicians,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  don't  usually  wade  through  such 
fine  print.  (Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.,  Pinal  Re- 
port, "General  Evaluation  of  the  Proposed 
Program  for  Financing  and  Constructing  the 
State  Water  Resources  Development  System," 
October  1960.)  There  are  several  reasons  why 
supposedly  reputable  professionals  engage  In 
this  type  of  conduct.  Each  practice,  falla- 
cious, misleading,  or  unjustifiable  as  It  Is, 
falls  within  an  area  of  generally  accepted 
professional  principles.  When  we  asked  the 
DWR's  1959  Director,  Harvey  Banks,  why  the 
statement  of  costs  omitted  Interest,  he  ex- 
plained that  engineers  always  defined  "cost" 
in  this  way.  The  omission  of  $250,000,000  In- 
flation cost  from  the  original  cost  estimates, 
he  explained,  was  at  Governor  Brown's  re- 
quest, and  was  done  merely  by  stating  costs 
in  terms  of  1959  dollars. 

The  Departments  failure  t.i  consider  al- 
teruati'.es  other  than  the  S'ate  Water  Proj- 
ect in  studying  the  need  for  water  in  South- 
ern California  was  "'Justifled  "  by  the  fact  that 
such  alternatives  could  be  assumed  (by 
whoiii'')  politically  unfeasible — the  farmers 
would  cr:;mp^alii  about  people  taking  their 
water,  people  wouldn"t  want  to  drink  wast^ 
water  etc.  Banks  noted  that  the  '"require- 
ments" anpr.>ach.  mistakenly,  assuming  t'nat 
price  would  not  afiect  demand,  -^as  assuniing 
a  "standard"  engineering  practics  sanctioned 
in  several  textbooks,  and  by  general  usage, 
35''-  "interest  '  rate,  for  cjsts.  rather  than 
the  higher  one  all  economists  agree  should 
be  used,  was  Justified  on  two  grounds:  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  using  the 
same  low  rate,  and  anyway,  the  economists 
cant  agres  on  any  one  rate  that  should  be 
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used.  The  statements  about  "Project  custom- 
ers."' of  course,  are  technically  accurate  if 
one  defines  cost  as  the  engineers  do:  the 
engineers  can't  help  it  If  people  think  "Proj- 
ect customers"'  means  "water  users,"  can 
they?  As  to  the  consultants,  Mr.  Banks  did 
concede  that  they  had  been  pretty  deceptive, 
but  he  noted  that  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.  had 
never  done  a  water  project  before.  It  per- 
haps epitomizes  the  state  of  engineering 
standards  that  Mr.  Banks  could  say.  when 
we  asked  him  why  the  DWR  thought  benefits 
of  the  Project  would  outweigh  costs,  "You 
tell  me  what  benefit-cost  ratio  you  want, 
and  I'll  got  it  for  you.  without  straining  my 
conscience." 

THE    RICH    GET    WATER    AND    THE     POOR    GET 
SOAKED 

Legally,  the  Project  Is  a  scheme  for  selling 
water.  The  State  sells  it  to  32  local  water  aigen- 
cies,  who  in  turn  retail  It  to  users  like  farm- 
ers, residents,  factories,  hotels,  etc.,  or  sell 
it  to  yet  smaller  water  agencies.  While  many 
people  ultimately  receive  this  water,  the  only 
ones  who  actually  benefit  from  the  State  Wa- 
ter I»roJect  are  those  who  receive  substantial- 
ly more  or  substantially  cheaper  water  than 
they  would  get  without  the  F>roJect.  This 
leaves  out  the  average  resident  in  Southern 
California.  He  uses,  at  most,  one-fifth  of  an 
acre-foot  of  water  per  year — a  high  rate,  but 
still  too  little  for  the  Project  to  affect.  As 
already  noted,  he  would  be  assured  of  water 
for  the  foreseeable  future  without  the  Proj- 
ect. But  even  assuming  that  his  only  supply 
"would  be  desalinized  water  costing  $150 
an  acre- foot,  the  extra  cost  over  the  Project's 
$60  per  acre-foot  water  would  be  only  $18 
per  year.  If  the  small  user  owns  a  $10,000 
house,  he  pays  that  In  taxes  to  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  any"way.  So  the  Proj- 
ect does  not  really  benefit  the  average  South- 
ern Callfomian. 

But  the  Project  does  benefit  two  classes 
which  use  large  amounts  of  water:  large 
landowners,  and  water-using  businesses.  For 
one  thing,  they  will  be  receiving  most  of  the 
water  the  Project  delivers;  for  another,  the 
Project,  through  an  extremely  subtle  and 
clever  trick,  makes  this  water  available  to 
them  for  much  less  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  pay. 

■While  certain  large  landowners  In  Southern 
California,  such  as  the  Irvine  Ranch  (80,000 
acres),  Tejon  Ranch  (10,000  acres,  partly 
owned  by  the  Chandlers,  who  own  the  Los 
Angeles  Times).  Newhall  Ranch  (48,000 
acres),  and  Rancho  California  (50,000  acres. 
Jointly  owned  by  Kaiser  and  Penn-Central ) , 
will  obviously  profit  by  the  Water  Project, 
the  major  beneficiaries  are  the  corporate 
farms  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Mors  than 
half  of  all  the  water  delivered  by  the  Project 
between  1970  and  1990  will  go  to  the  S-in 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  land.";  in  the  Valley 
■,vhich  will  receive  Project  water  have  been 
mapped  by  the  California  Labor  Federation 
and  the  Young  Democrats.  According  to 
their  1959  survey,  64''  of  these  lands  are 
owned  by  about  100  persons!  Of  the  remain- 
ing land  within  the  Project  service  area,  a 
substantial  amount  belonged  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

LAND   OWNERSHIP   IN   THE   SAN   JOAQUIN   VALLEY   AREAS 
SERVED  BY  THE  STATE  WATER  PROJECT 
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Owner 


Acreage 


Peftenl 

ol  total 


Percent 

Owner 

Acreage 

of  total 

Tenneco.  Inc.  (Kern  County  Land 

Co). 

348,026.46 

8.7 

Standard  Oil  of  Calitorria  . 

218.485.48 

5.5 

Olhei  oil  companies    . 

?M  678.64 

6.6 

Southern  Pacific  RR. 

Ml.  851.  75 

5.1 

Te|on  Ranch  '  . 

168.531.07 

4.2 

Boston  Ranch  (JG  Boswell)  . 

37,555.58 

9 

Total  owned  by  approximately  15 

firms  . 

1  238  228  98 

31-0 

Other  private  holdings  over  1.000 

acres  per  person 

-  1.323,821,67 

33.3 

2.  562.  05C.  55 

64.1 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


US  Government  192.762.13  4.8 

Owners  of  less  than  l.OOC  acres  per 
person,  including  City,  county, 
and  State 1,243  648.24  31.1 


'  Does  not  include  acreage  owned  by  Tejon  Ranch  in  southern 
California. 

Note  Table  from  Ballis,  "Land  Ownership  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  "  106  Congressional  Record.  pL  6,  p.  7677  (1959). 

In  Kern  c:tounty,  which  "will  receive  by  far 
the  largest  share  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  water, 
78 '^'f  of  the  land  to  actually  receive  State 
water  belongs  to  ovmers  of  more  than  160 
acres. 

These  large  landowners  are  the  single  most 
important  class  of  beneficiaries  from  the 
State  Water  Project.  Indeed,  they  hatched 
the  whole  Idea  for  the  Project,  and  provided 
the  major  lobbying  muscle  which  pushed  It 
through.  Much  of  their  land,  prior  to  the 
Project,  lay  fallow;  the  huge  Federal  Central 
Valley  Project  supplied  farms  to  the  north 
and  east  of  them,  but  did  not  reach  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. Moreover,  what  groundwater  they  had 
was  rapidly  receding  due  to  overuse.  To  farm 
or  otherwise  develop  their  land,  these  land- 
owners had  to  Import  water.  The  most  logi- 
cal alternative,  of  cotirse,  was  to  extend  the 
Central  Valley  Project.  This  wotild  provide 
water  and,  in  addition,  the  huge  Federal  sub- 
sidy that  goes  "with  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
irrigation  projects.  Unfortunately  for  the 
landowners,  however,  reclamation  water 
comes  with  a  condition  attached,  based  on 
a  long-standing  Federal  policy  of  encourag- 
ing small  farms  and  limiting  the  amount  of 
irrigation  subsidy  any  one  farmer  may  re- 
ceive. This  condition,  the  160-acre  limitation, 
requires  anyone  receiving  reclamation  wa- 
ter on  more  than  160  acres  to  sell  that  "ex- 
cess" land  within  ten  years,  at  pre-"water 
prices.  The  large  landowners  would  have  none 
of  that,  of  course,  and  fought  for  many  years 
to  have  the  legislature  repeal  the  limitation, 
the  courts  nullify  It.  or  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation Ignore  it.  According  to  most  observ- 
ers. It  was  their  failure  to  gain  any  of  these 
objectives  which  finally  made  them  turn  to 
the  State.  California,  of  course,  has  no  160- 
acre  limitation  policies. 

So  the  Water  Project  brings  them  much- 
needed  water,  without  imposing  conditions 
on  its  use.  But  it  also  supplies  the  water  with 
a  considerable  subsidy.  Take  Kern  County 
as  an  example. 

Kern  County  has  contracted  to  buy  a  maxi- 
mum of  1.15  mlUion  acre-feet  per  year  from 
the  State.  The  State  has  set  the  price  of  this 
contract  water  to  cover  all  costs  of  construct- 
ing the  system  and  delivering  the  water  to 
Kern  County — that  is.  all  costs  allocated  to 
"water  users  ".  Presently,  the  State  charges 
Kern  County  an  average  of  $21  per  acre-foot. 
But  this  charge  does  not  Include  costs  borne 
by  those  who  buy  electric  power  from  the 
Project,  nor  the  real  but  unstated  costs  as- 
sumed by  the  State  through  Its  interest-free 
loan  to  the  Project.  It  probably  costs  Cali- 
fornia closer  to  $35  an  acre-foot  to  deliver 
water  to  Kern  County,  so  right  there  the 
landowners  receive  $14  per  acre-foot  subsidy. 

Kern  County  has  also  established  the  Kern 
County  Water  Agency,  with  the  sole  func- 
tion of  buying  the  water  and  selling  It  to 
local  water  districts.  This  Intermediary  exists 
for  one  purpose:  to  help  pay  for  the  water 
through  a  county-wide  property  tax.  Taxes 
In  Kern  County  now  pay  approximately  $6 
tovpards  every  acre-foot  the  Agency  buys,  rais- 
ing the  total  direct  subsidy  for  contract  wa- 
ter going  to  Kern  County's  landowners  to  $20 
an  acre-foot. 

But  between  now  and  1990,  Kern  County 
expects  to  receive  more  water  than  It  has 
firmly  contracted  for.  The  additional  water  Is 
known  as  "surplus"  water,  the  State  charges 
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merely  the  cost  ot  transport*Uon — S4  an 
acre-foot  in  Kern  Ck>unty.  Obviously,  what- 
ever "surplus"  water  Kern  County  can  ob- 
tain anvountfi  to  a  tremendous  windfall.  If.  as 
now  predicted.  It  receives  nearly  as  much 
"surplus"  water  as  contract  water,  the  aver- 
age price  of  its  water  will  be  lowered  from  (21 
per  acre-foot   to  (12.50  per  acre-foot. 

The  DWR  Justifies  Its  give-away  rates  for 
surplus  water  on  the  ground  that  delivery  Is 
unreliable,  since  It  cannot  guarantee  the 
water's  availability  after  the  contractual  obli- 
gations have  been  met  In  a  drought  year. 
That  makes  sense,  until  one  notices  that  the 
Project's  contractual  obligations  are  so  low- 
that  plentiful  "surplus"  water  will  be  avail- 
able In  any  year  except  one  as  dry  as  the 
driest  year  recorded  In  California,  which 
came  after  a  seven  year  drought.  Even  then, 
"surplus"  should  be  available  until  the  year's 
supplies  reach  their  maximum  contractual 
level— 1990. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  and  "surplus"  water 
subsidies,  large  landowners  receive  yet  an- 
other bonus  from  the  State  Water  Project: 
Increases  In  land  value.  In  CallTomla.  land 
without  water  Is  worthless;  water  gives  It 
value.  Indeed,  water  can  raise  prices  $1000  an 
acre  or  more.  A  study  In  1968,  before  water 
deliveries  had  begun,  showed  that  an  Isolated 
tract  of  Kern  County  land  rose  by  over  $100 
an  acre  in  assessed  valuation,  merely  In  an- 
ticipation of  water  coming  to  nearby  acreage. 
Should  the  Water  Project  tUtlmately  increase 
land  values  in  the  Service  Area  by  $300  an 
acre — a  conservative  guess — the  big  landown- 
ers will  have  received  a  capital  gain  (taxable 
at  a  lower  rate  than  ordinary  Income,  such 
as  wages)  of  $780,000,000. 

Incidentally,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  farmers  bagging  these  huge  subsidies 
feed  at  the  trough  of  public  welfare  else- 
where. JO  Boswell,  owner  of  the  huge  Boston 
Ranch,  received  over  $5  million  In  1970  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  crop  subsidies. 
Boswell  Is  the  nation's  leader  in  income  for 
NOT  growing  crops,  but  the  other  State 
Water  Project  beneficiaries  are  right  up  there 
with  him.  Both  Tenneco  and  the  Tejon 
Ranch,  for  example,  received  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  too. 

80X7THEKN    C.^LrTORNlA:    StTCKINC    OUT    THE 
StTKPLVS 

At  first  glance.  Southern  California's  eager- 
ness for  the  State  Water  Project  seenis  hard 
to  understand.  Its  agriculture  does  not  need 
State  water.  Its  residents  do  not  need  State 
water.  Even  the  real  estate  interests — the 
builders,  dealers  and  speculators — gain  noth- 
ing from  State  Water  since  cheaper  local 
sources  will  sustain  any  foreseeable  demand 
for  development.  Despite  the  views  of  some 
conservationists.  Southern  California's  popu- 
lation growth  is  demonstrably  unrelated  to 
the  State  Water  Project.  Another  explanation 
for  Southern  California's  eagerness — Its  re- 
puted desire  to  secure  legal  rights  to  North- 
ern water  before  others  did,  since  In  Cali- 
fornia rights  go  to  those  who  first  use  the 
water  also  seems  doubtful.  With  adequate 
local  water  for  a  significant  period  of  time. 
Southern  California's  best  strategy  would  be 
to  wait  for  desallnlzatlon,  which  in  time  will 
surely  be  cheaper  than  water  Imported  from 
the  North.  Thus,  Southern  California  has  no 
pressing  need  to  secure  rights  to  the  North- 
ern water. 

But  a  closer  examination  yields  explana- 
tions for  the  southland's  undoubted  fervor 
on  behalf  of  the  water  project.  First,  and 
not  to  be  under-rated,  is  the  fact  that  most 
Southern  Californlans,  including  most  build- 
ers, developers,  and  speculators,  know  no 
more  about  the  area's  water  needs  than  any 
other  ordinary  citizen.  They,  too,  depend 
upon  the  experts.  The  experts  all  told  them 
the  Project  was  desperately  needed.  So  of 
course  they  supported  it. 

Southern  Californlans  can  look  to  others 
aside  from  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources for  expertise.  For  example,  they  can 
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look  to  Southern  California's  premier  water 
agency,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  (MWD),  which  supplies 
water  bo  more  than  10  million  people.  But 
this  agency,  which  has  contracted  to  buy 
half  the  Project's  deliveries,  has  embarked 
on  a  billion  dollar  building  program  of  its 
own  to  distribute  the  water,  and  consequent- 
ly has  a  very  solid  self-interest  In  seeing  the 
Project  come  to  fruition.  Moreover,  the 
agency's  history,  and  the  recent  remarks  of 
Its  leaders,  show  a  persistent  incompetence 
perhaps  unrivaled  by  any  other  agency  In 
California's  history.  The  sad  story  of  the 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct  has  already  been 
mentioned;  by  1969.  the  original  members 
of  the  District  still  had  not  reached  the  level 
of  use  which  the  MWD  had  predicted  for 
1940.  The  District's  recent  General  Manager 
and  present  chief  advisor,  Robert  Skinner, 
showed  his  economic  acumen  and  sense  of 
monetary  responsibility  when  he  told  a  State 
Senate  Committee  In  1962: 

"I  find  myself,  you  might  say,  way  out  of 
bounds  with  the  professional  economists,  be- 
cause the  tendency  among  the  economists  Is 
to  say  you  have  to  prove  economic  need 
before  you  spend  the  money,  and  when  we 
say  we  ought  to  oversize  (water  projects), 
we  may  be  saying  that  we  ought  to  spend 
some  money  before  we  can  prove  when  the 
need  would  arise,  but  I  feel — I  cant  help 
but  feel  the  bigger  we  could  make  these  .  .  . 
aqueducts,  the  better  off  Southern  California 
would  be. " — Calif.  State  Senate,  Pact  Find- 
ing Committee  on  Water,  Hearing,  October 
18.  1962,  San  Diego  (Water  Archives,  UC 
Berkeley!. 

A  few  very  Important  interests  within 
Southern  California  stand  to  benefit  a  great 
deal  from  this  Project. 

First,  the  developers.  As  noted,  develop- 
ers do  not  gain  from  the  Project  as  a  group 
— the  same  total  amount  of  development 
will  occur.  Project  or  not.  But  the  Project 
does  change  the  PATTERN  of  development 
within  Southern  California:  It  enables  new 
towns  to  spring  up  on  Interior  sites  where, 
but  for  the  Project,  only  Jackrabblts  would 
roam.  Naturally,  those  owning  the  bene- 
fitted land  strongly  favored  the  Project.  The 
areas  slated  to  lose  development  because  of 
the  project  could  not  be  specifically  Identi- 
fied, and  their  owners  therefore  mounted  no 
countervailing  objections.  It  appears  that 
the  Project  will  visit  its  bounty  on  virtually 
all  the  major  landholdlngs  In  Southern 
California — the  Irvine  Ranch,  TeJon  Ranch. 
Rancho  California,  etc. 

The  second  group  of  specific  Southern 
California  beneficiaries  consists  of  watei 
users  able  to  take  advantage'of  the  "surplus"" 
water  ploy  mentioned  earlier.  In  Southern 
California,  this  ploy  takes  a  slightly  different 
twist,  since  the  Project  Itself  will  deliver 
California    beneficiaries    consists    of    water 

The  MWD  makes  up  for  that,  however, 
by  creating  "surplus"  water  of  Its  own.  Quite 
simply,  the  District  has  contracted  to  buy 
far  more  water  from  the  State  than  It  can 
sell  at  full  price.  Having  placed  Itself  in  this 
ridiculous  position,  the  only  "rational"  solu- 
tion will  be  to  sell  what  It  can  at  full  price, 
and  sell  the  rest — the  "surplus"— for  what- 
ever ;i  can  get.  This,  of  course,  is  precisely 
what  Los  Angeles  had  to  do  with  the  Owens 
River  Aqueduct,  and  the  MWD  Itself  has  had 
to  do  with  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct. 

There  is  an  upper  limit  to  how  much  water 
most  users  will  take,  even  If  they  get  It  free. 
Thus,  the  only  real  customers  for  the  MWD's 
"siuplus"  water  are  water  districts  with  a 
storage  capacity — primarily  those  overlying 
depleted  groundwater  basins — known  as 
Water  Replenishment  Districts.  Whereas  the 
MWD  Intends  to  sell  State  water  for  $60 
£Ln  acre-foot  to  agencies  which  supply  the 
water  directly  to  their  customers.  It  will  sell 
"replenishment"  water  for  only  $30  an  acre- 
foot.  The  people  living  within  a  Water  Re- 
plenishment District  will  be  receiving  their 
water  for  $30  an  acre-foot,  plus  the  nominal 
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cost  of  pumping  it  out  of  the  ground  again. 
The  people  living  within  a  regular  water  dis- 
trict, such  as  those  served  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Dept.  of  Water  and  Power,  wlU  be  paying 
$60  an  acre-foot,  plus  subcrtantial  additional 
fees  for  distribution  costs — all  told,  in  Los 
Angeles,  about  $120  per  acre-foot. 

Who  are  the  lucky  people  living  in  Water 
Replenishment  Districts?  Quite  simply,  the 
largest  water  users  in  Southern  California 
aside  from  big  landowners:  various  private 
water  companies,  and  the  biggest  industries. 
The  following  table  is  based  on  a  survey 
of  two  Replenishment  Districts  in  Los  Ange- 
les, The  subsidy  calculation  is  based  simply 
on  the  difference  (about  $80  per  acre-foot) 
between  what  these  firms  i>ay  for  their  water 
and  what  the  rest  of  Los  Angeles  pays.  Only 
the  availability  of  Project  water  to  supply 
their  groundwater  basin  keeps  them  from 
rapidly  depleting  it  and  turning  to  direct 
deliveries  for  a  supply.  The  subsidy  calcula- 
tion does  NOT  include  another  very  real  sub- 
sidy many  of  these  firms  are  receiving:  the 
MWD  property  tax  subsidy.  Presently,  the 
District  meets  half  its  water  payments 
through  funds  raised  from  property  taxes. 
To  the  extent  that  a  firm  uses  a  larger  share 
of  the  water  than  It  pays  in  taxes,  it  receives 
a  tax  subsidy— end  most  heavy  water  users 
would  fall  into  that  category. 

SUBSIDIES  TO  SOME  LOS  ANGELES  AREA  WATER  USERS 


Firms 

Water 

pumped 

per  year 

(acre-feet) 

Water 
project 

subsidy 
year 

Container  Corp  ol  Aineiica  1,323XJ80=  $105  840 

Fibreboaid  Paper  Products  Co  1.521  121,680 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  1.536  122  880 

FlintkoteCo.  .                  2,567  200  560 

United  States  Steel 1,791  H3, 280 

GulfOiiCo ,.,-.,.  1795  U3.6C0 

Richheld  Oil  Corp.. r„..1 4,428  354  240 

Shell  Oil  Co .-.- 4,516  361  280 

UnionOiICo ...  2,670  213  600 

Texaco .-.  3  432  274  560 

Standaid  Oil  Co 4  542  363,360 


Nate    Californlans  never  voted  lor  the  present  protect. 

The  Industries  do  not  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit of  these  phenomenal  subsidies.  Long  be- 
fore they  would  have  to  i>ay  an  extra  $100,000 
a  year  or  more  for  water,  they  would  convert 
to  recycling  procasses  consuming  vastly  less 
fresh  water— processes  available  to  virtually 
all  the  industries  cited.  The  $363,360  subsidy 
to  Standard  Oil  merely  saves  Standard  the 
cost  of  such  conversion — a  saving  of  perhaps 
$30,000  a  year.  Thus,  these  subsidies  are  not 
only  outrageously  large,  they  are  outrage- 
ously inefficient.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
subsidies  being  supplied  through  the  Water 
Project  to  the  farmers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  The  total  actual  benefit  those  farm- 
ers receive  can  be  measured  by  the  amount 
their  land  Increases  In  value — perhaps  $780 
million.  But  the  cost  to  the  State  of  supply- 
ing that  benefit,  the  amount  of  subsidy  it 
provides  by  picking  up  the  difference  between 
the  real  cost  and  the  actual  price  paid,  is 
several  times  $780  million.  There  axe  other 
co:isequences  of  providing  these  enormous 
subsidies.  First,  the  big  farmers  are  prime 
customers  of  the  world's  largest  bank,  the 
Bank  of  America.  I'.isofar  as  the  State  sub- 
sidy e.iables  them  to  extend  their  business, 
they  borrow  more  money  (for  crops  and 
equipment)  from  the  bank,  and  extend  the 
bank's  near-monopoly  hold  over  California 
agriculture  yet  furiher.  Second,  even  with 
the  huge  subsidies.  State  water  Is  so  expen- 
sive that  the  only  profitahle  crops  these 
farmers  can  grow  are  presently  high-priced 
"specialty"  crops — fruits,  nuts,  etc.  But  the 
farmers  who  now  grow  these  crops  are  mosUy 
small  farmers,  who  must  gain  enough  In- 
come from  160  acres  to  support  themselves. 
When  the  San  Joaquin  agribusinesses  weigh 
In  wVth   their  crops  in  the  next  few  years. 
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prices  will  plummet,  and  It  Is  presently  ex- 
pected that  thousands  of  these  small  farmers 
will  be  driven  from  the  land.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  efficiency,  which  rivals 
that  of  agribusiness  in  all  areas  except  their 
ability  to  obtain  credit  from  the  Bank  of 
Amerloa,  and  subsidies  from  the  U.S. 
Government. 

1.  The  administrative  agency  which  evalu- 
ates public  projects  should  not  build  or  ad- 
minister them  since  the  employment,  power, 
and  prestige  which  follow  approval  make 
powerful  motives  to  evaluate  favorably.  En- 
act legislation  establishing  a  State  agency 
of  Project  Evaluation. 

2.  Require  agencies  which  do  evaluate 
projects  to  adhere  to  intellectually  valid 
standards.  Appoint  a  committee  to  create 
such  standards  (such  as  what  the  discount 
rate  should  be),  and  set  regulations  fixing 
adherence. 

3.  Create  and  enforce  adequate  laws 
against  confilcLs  of  interest,  such  as  Mr, 
Kriegers.  Professional  societies,  such  as  en- 
gineering associations  and  bar  asaociatlons, 
should  try  to  enforce  strict  ethical  standards, 
since  otherwise  the  bad  drives  out  the  good. 

4.  Provide  the  legislative  water  committees 
(and  other  committees)  with  adequate  staff 
and  funds  to  make  their  own  thorough,  in- 
dependent evaluations  of  propoMjs.  Neither 
the  Senate  nor  Assembly  Water  Committees 
in  1969  had  adequate  staffs.  Consequently  the 
legislature  had  to  rely  on  DWR's  word,  as 
did  the  Governor.  Independent  consultants, 
who  must  please  their  clients  If  they  want 
further  consulting  work,  aren't  much  good 
as  Charles  T.  MaJn  shows. 

THE  rUTt-RE :    PERIPHERAL  CANAL  OR  PUBLIC 
VICTORY 

The  Project's  past  Is  a  story  of  gross  in- 
justice and  special  Interest  favoritism,  of 
outrageous  costs  and  slim  benefits.  But  the 
construction  now  or  soon  to  be  completed— 
Oroville  Dam,  San  Luis  reservoir,  pumping 
facilities,  the  California  Aqueduct,  and  trunk 
canals — has  had  little  adverse  affect  on  the 
environment  (save  possibly  destrucUon  of  the 
salmon  run  up  the  Feather  River).  The  fu- 
ture plans,  however,  threaten  environmental 
disaster.  Conservationists,  who  remained  si- 
lent in  1960,  have  since  become  the  leaders  in 
opposition  to  the  Project. 

The  future  at  present  consists  of  four  re- 
lated Federal  and  State  proposals,  none  of 
which  have  yet  been  authorized  or  funded,  all 
of  which  can  and  should  be  stopped.  AH  re- 
late to  the  central  mechanism  by  which  both 
the  State  Water  Project  and  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project  operate— the  Delta  pool.  Fresh 
water  flows  down  the  Sacramento  River  to  the 
Delta,  from  which  both  the  DWR  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pump  it  Into 
their  respective  canals  for  transport  further 
south. 

The  projects  relate  to  each  other  as  fol- 
lows: The  US  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  proj- 
ect, termed  the  East  Side  Division  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project,  would  use  up  present 
Sacramento  River  supplies  to  irrigate  yet 
more  land  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  That 
makes  it  necessary  to  augment  the  Sacramen- 
to's flow  by  diverting  into  it  the  nearest  as- 
yet  untapped  river,  the  Eel — a  presently  wild 
river  flowing  through  redwood  country  to  the 
sea.  One  of  the  reasons  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley wants  so  much  water  is  that  irrigation 
deposits  salts  and  eventually  ruins  the  soli 
(eg,  Mesopotamia)  unless  farmers  "flush 
out"  the  salts  with  even  more  water.  The  Val- 
ley needs  a  sewer  for  the  "flushed"  salts,  pes- 
ticides, and  other  assorted  poisons,  and  that'.s 
Project  No.  3.  As  presently  planned,  how- 
ever, this  drain  will  dump  its  waste  into  the 
Delta,  thus  polluting  the  very  source  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Irrigation  water.  Even  without 
the  drain,  however,  engineers  have  found  that 
the  pumps  for  the  State  and  Federal  irriga- 
tion plans  will  be  so  powerful  that  long  before 
they  reach  full  capacity  they  will  be  sucking 
up  saline  water  from  the  Bay.  For  these  rea- 
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sons,  the  Bureau  and  the  DWR  propose  to 
build  a  Peripheral  Canal  to  circumvent  the 
Delta  altogether  and  take  all  the  unpolluted 
water  they  need  directly  from  the  Sacramento 
River.  Without  such  a  canal,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  build  the  East  Side  Division,  and 
unnecessary  to  attack  the  Eel.  With  the  canal, 
the  engineers  can  suck  up  ever-Increasing 
amounts  of  water  until  they  have  drained  the 
Eel,  the  Klamath,  the  Trinity,  and  even  the 
Columbia  for  that  matter. 

These  projects  also  threaten  the  Delta  and 
San  Francisco  Bay  Itself.  The  Bay  and  Delta 
form  one  of  the  major  estuary  ecosystems 
on  the  West  Coast,  supporting  millions  of 
transient  and  resident  birds  and  providing 
spawning  or  maturing  ground  for  innumer- 
able fish  and  other  water  beasts.  The  de- 
mands for  fresh  water  now  flowing  into  this 
estuary,  facilitated  by  the  Peripheral  Canal, 
would  drastically  reduce  the  Inflow.  Ecologlsts 
present  conflicting  views  on  the  effects,  de- 
pending on  who  pays  them  (ecologlsts,  too, 
are  "experts") ,  but  only  those  hired  by  the 
State  or  the  Bureau  show  anything  other 
than  grave  concern. 

DECISIONS    YET    TO    EE    MADE 

The  Peripheral  Canal  cannot  proceed  un- 
less three  bodies  decide  In  favor  of  it.  The 
Governor  Is  already  on  record  as  favoring  it. 
The  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board, 
which  decides  who  has  a  legal  right  to  the 
fresh  water,  is  completing  lengthy  hearings 
to  determine  how  much  water  the  Delta  has  a 
right  to  "use,"  and  how  much  the  developers 
can  take.  Since  the  Board's  appointees  are 
mostly  old  water-develoi^ers  themselves,  its 
staff  comes  largely  from  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  and  the  law  does  not  favor 
wildlife  preservation  as  a  "use"  for  fresh 
water,  a  decision  adverse  to  the  Canal  seems 
most  unlikely.  The  decision-maker  most  sub- 
ject to  present  Influence  is  the  United  States 
Congress,  which  must  authorize  the  Canal 
and  approve  funds  for  it.  Congressman  Je- 
rome Waldle  of  Contra  Costa  County  has 
been  leading  the  fight  against  the  canal.  In 
the  House;  both  of  California's  Senators  re- 
main officially  uncommitted. 

The  East  Side  Division,  which  would  be 
the  immediate  trigger  for  "development"  of 
California's  north  coastal  rivers,  has  not  yet 
received  even  the  Governor's  approval.  In 
fact.  Important  California  water  figures,  such 
as  Secretary  of  Resources  Norman  Livermore 
and  former  Director  of  the  DWR  Harvey 
Banks,  have  expressed  opposition  to  it,  so 
there  remains  a  substantial  chance  that  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  will  veto  It.  Should  he  approve, 
the  proposal  would  have  to  receive  approval 
from  both  the  President's  Depwrtment  of 
Budgetary  Analysis  and  Congress  Itself. 

The  Eel  River  decision  has  an  interesting 
history.  In  1968  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
proposed  a  dam  on  the  Eel  at  Dos  Rlos.  The 
dam  would  have  some  minor  flood  control 
function — the  basis  for  the  Army's  interest — 
but  would  serve  mainly  to  collect  the  Eel's 
water  so  it  could  be  tunnelled  through  the 
mountains  to  the  Sacramento.  The  Corp's 
plans  found  some  ang^  conservationists 
waiting.  They  didn't  like  turning  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's last  wild  rivers  into  a  dead  and 
turbid  lake,  destroying  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining salmon  and  steelhead  runs  In  the 
State,  drowning  a  beautiful  valley,  and  dis- 
placing Its  Indian  inhabitants  in  violation  of 
their  treaty.  The  Corps  compounded  its  diffi- 
culty by  presenting  a  particularly  stupid  and 
dishonest  "evaluation"  in  support  of  its  pro- 
posal, which  was  demolished  by  Harrison 
Brown  and  other  economists  sought  out  by 
the  conservationists.  The  Corps  also  showed 
remarkable  callousness  to  the  Indians,  pro- 
posing to  trade  them  worthless  mountainside 
land,  from  which  they  could  tend  tourists, 
for  their  Round  Valley  farms.  As  if  aU  that 
were  not  enough,  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  chipped  in  with  some  transpar- 
ently dishonest  estimates  of  water  "require- 
ments" in  Southern  Caifomia,  which  it  used 
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to  Justify  the  development.  Of  course,  the  es- 
timates proved  transparently  dishonest  only 
because  the  conservationists  had  obtained  a 
suppressed  report,  prepared  two  months 
earlier  by  the  Department's  Southern  Cali- 
fornia staff,  which  showed  requirements  far 
lower  than  the  Department  was  asserting. 
Although  the  Department  attempted  to  dis- 
credit the  report  (and  reprimanded  its  au- 
thors) ,  it  obviously  played  a  role  In  Governor 
Reagan's  decision  to  call  for  additional 
studies. 

While  those  additional  studies,  completed 
in  1969  by  the  DWR,  again  recommended 
Dos  Rlos,  the  Department  has  since  issued 
its  Bulletin  160-70,  surveying  and  predicting 
all  of  Calilomia's  water  demands  and  sup- 
plies for  the  next  fifty  years.  While  stUl  full 
of  problems,  this  document  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  anjrthlng  the  Department  has  pre- 
viously concluded.  Most  Importantly  for 
Dos  Rioa,  it  draws  upon  revised  p>opulation 
estimates  and  the  more  aophlstlcated  analy- 
sis of  the  suppressed  1968  doctiment  to  con- 
clude that  Southern  California  won't  need 
any  more  water  for  at  least  ten  more  years. 
This  is  m  effect  pushes  the  Eel  River  deci- 
sion back  several  years,  and  reHeves  at 
least  the  immediate  pressure  for  develop- 
ment. The  repcrt'8  conclusion  may  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  Peripheral  Canal,  al- 
though the  DWR  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation won't  admit  that.  Time  is  prob- 
ably working  against  them,  and  if  they 
don't  get  the  Peripheral  Canal  soon,  it  may 
never  come. 

The  Drain,  once  also  a  hot  issue,  has  sub- 
sided for  the  present  because  Valley  farm- 
ers appear  unwilling  to  pay  for  it  imtil  their 
land  becomes  more  obviously  polluted.  Some 
sort  of  drain  eventually  will  be  needed,  but 
the  solution  to  that  problem  will  probably 
be  to  remove  the  salts  and  poisons  in  a  treat- 
ment plant  before  returning  the  water  to 
the  Delta.  The  legislature  and  the  Governor 
will  make  the  primary  decisions  about  the 
Drain,  although  the  State's  water  pollution 
standards,  and  their  enforcement  by  the 
Water  Resources  Control  Board,  may  become 
Important  as  well.  The  Peripheral  Canal  is 
the  time  and  place  to  stop  the  State  Water 
Project.  To  destroy  our  environment  to  en- 
large such  a  con  game  for  already-bloated 
special  Interests  is  a  public  obscenity.  The 
cost  of  additional  works  will  be  huge.  The 
DWR  expects  most  of  that  cost  to  be  met, 
not  from  Project  revenues  or  bond  Issues, 
but  from  the  public  treaisury,  by  way  of  a 
$680  million  interest-free  loan,  now  pro- 
jected for  use  on  Dos  Rlos.  By  stopping  the 
Project  now.  the  State  can  save  itself  the 
Interest  on  that  money — an  amount  well 
over  a  billion  dollars.  The  State's  present  fi- 
nancial squeeze  seems  to  be  due  largely  to 
the  Project. 

What  of  Southern  California's  water 
"needs"?  They  should,  at  the  very  least,  be 
recalculated  with  sound  economic  tech- 
niques. BuUetln  160-70  Is  a  start.  All  indica- 
tions presently  suggest  that  "needs"  can 
be  met  through  available  water  in  the  South, 
at  an  economic  cost  comparable  to  that  of 
Dos  Rlos  or  other  State  Water  Project  in- 
crements. 

In  conclusion,  the  prospects  for  stopping 
the  State  Water  Project  seem  excellent.  The 
Peripheral  Canal,  the  East  Side  Division,  and 
Dos  Rlos  or  its  equivalent  must  all  receive 
Congressional  approval,  and  Congress  has 
shown  itself  increasingly  responsive  to  en- 
vironmental considerations.  Congressman 
Jerome  Waldle  has  submitted  positive  leg- 
islation to  give  the  Eel,  Trinity  and  Klamath 
Rivers  Wild  River  status.  Should  Waldle's 
bill  pass,  the  Project  could  not  draw  upon 
their  waters  and  would  be  effectively  blocked. 
In  addition,  various  people  are  trying  to  stop 
the  Project  through  lawsuits.  Perhaps  one 
will  succeed.  Efforts  on  the  State  level,  while 
more  dubious,  may  have  a  better  chance  once 
the  facts  about  this  Project  penetrate   the 
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smog  of  deception  which  the  DWR  pours 
forth.  Most  politicians  who  favor  the  Project 
sincerely  believe  It  is  eood:  some,  at  least, 
can  be  persuaded  otherwise 

As  this  study  should  make  clear,  the  chief 
losers  from  the  Project  are  Southern  Call- 
fornlans,  who  must  pay  for  It.  Efforts  by  the 
Project's  opponents  to  make  this  a  North 
versus  South  battle  only  obscure  that  point, 
and  of  course  place  a  majority  of  the  State's 
voters  firmly  on  the  Project's  side.  But  If 
the  Project  doesn't  stop  now,  Us  continuation 
will  have  not  only  mistaken  regional  fac- 
tionalism on  its  side,  but  economics  as  well. 
For  once  the  basic  pljjellne  from  North  to 
South  exists,  it  may  well  prove  cheaper  to 
meet  additional  demands  by  darning  an- 
other river.  Instead  of  initiating  a  whole  new 
water  supply  system  such  as  dcsallnlzatlon. 
The  State  has  full  plans  for  this  further 
growth,  outlined  in  a  document  entitled  the 
California  Water  Plan.  It  will  take  all  the 
remaining  rivers  of  the  North  Coast — the 
Klamath,  the  Trinity,  the  Van  Duzen,  the 
Mad.  and  the  rest  of  the  Eel — with  unfore- 
seeable effects  on  the  climate,  the  beaches, 
the  redwoods,  the  fish,  and  the  other  wild- 
life. 

Steps  individuals  can  take: 

1.  Write  Governor  Reagan  opposing  the 
East  Side  Division,  and  any  development  of 
the  Eel. 

2.  Write  your  congressman  and  Senators  in 
favor  of  Wild  River  statiia  for  the  Eel,  BQa- 
math.  and  Trinity  Rivers,  and  In  opposition 
to  the  East  Side  Division,  and  Eel  River  proj- 
ects, and  the  Peripheral  Canal. 

3.  Californlans  should  press  their  Senators, 
Cranston  and  Tunney,  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  Peripheral  Canal. 

4.  Californlans.  and  Indeed  people  In  any 
State,  should  support  legislation  designed  to 
divest  public  works  agencies,  like  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  of  their  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  functions,  and  to  place 
these  functions,  for  all  kinds  of  public  works. 
In  one  agency  especially  designed  to  do  that 

5.  Join  or  support  organizations  working 
against  the  State  Water  Project  on  the  State, 
Congressional,  and  Executive  levels.  The  in- 
dividual hasn't  a  chance  of  influencing,  say, 
the  Department  of  Budgetary  Analysis,  but 
organizations,  if  supported,  can  hire  the  law- 
yers and  staff  who  can.  These  include  the 
Sierra  Club,  FYiends  of  the  Earth,  the  Com- 
mittee of  2  Million  To  Save  the  Eel.  and  the 
California  Planning  and  Conservation 
League. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF    ILt-INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Ulinoi.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  students  in  the  fifth  grade  class  at 
Morgan  Park  Academy  in  my  district  re- 
cently received  awards  in  an  essay  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  essays  was  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

As  last  week  was  "National  Week  of  the 
Young  Child."  I  feel  it  would  be  particu- 
larly apt  to  include  the  award-winning 
essays  of  these  young  students  in  the 
Record.  These  students  display  an  early 
grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
and,  during  these  days  when  there  is 
much  controversy  about  liberties  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  reflect,  as  these  children  do, 
upon  the  words  of  the  document  itself. 
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The  texts  of  the  essays  follow: 
BssAT  BY  Harry  Rosenberg,  Jr  ,  Gr.\de  5 

JAMES     MADISON     AND    THE     UNrFED    STATES 

co.NSTntrnoN 

What  would  we  have  done  if  no  one 
had  signed  the  Constitution?  We  might  be 
under  the  power  of  the  King  of  England. 
We  might  not  even  be  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  Constitution 
and  how  James  Madison  got  the  name 
"Father  of  the  Constitution." 

James  Madison  won  the  title  of  "Father  of 
the  Constitution"  because  of  his  speeches, 
attempts  at  compromise  and  by  writing  the 
Constitution. 

Delegates  were  considering  a  plan  that 
would  decide  the  late  of  republican  govern- 
ment. The  task  of  completing  a  Constitu- 
tional government  was  filled  with  Indecision. 
Several  times  one  point  of  the  argument 
nearly  destroyed  the  Constitution — how  to 
protect  large  and  small  states.  This  issue 
caused  dissent  over  representation  In  the  na- 
tional legislature.  Small  states  were  partial  to 
the  New  Jersey  plan  where  all  states  would 
have  equal  representation.  Roger  Sherman 
prop>osed  the  compromise  that  broke  the 
deadlock.  His  plan  provided  equal  represen- 
tation in  one  house  of  Congress  and  repre- 
sentation according  to  pK>pulation  in  another 
house.  This  was  the  result  of  the  now  famous 
Connecticut  Comprise. 

Friends  of  the  Constitution  were  called 
•Federalists."  Federalists  trted  to  get  the 
states  to  vote  for  it.  The  Federalists  became 
the  flrrt  political  party  In  America. 

On  May  25.  1787.  Madison  met  In  Philadel- 
phia with  delegates  from  all  states,  except 
Rhode  Island,  to  draw  up  a  new  form  of 
government  for  the  United  States.  Washing- 
ton and  Madison  got  together  a  week  before 
the  Convention  so  that  they  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  talk  about  the  plan  of 
government  which  Madison  htul  drawn  up 
before  he  left  home. 

At  the  Convention  all  were  In  favor  of  the 
plan  except  Governor  Randolph.  Madison 
favored  a  strong  national  government  with 
three  divisions:  legislative,  judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive. Madison  played  an  important  role  in 
getting  the  Convention  to  approve  a  Con- 
stitution providing  for  these  three  divisions. 
T'ne  legislative  was  to  make  the  laws:  the 
executive  to  carry  them  out;  the  judicial  to 
Interpret  them. 

Madison  Influenced  Randolph  to  vote  for 
the  Constitution  almost  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Today  we  still  have  the  same  form  of 
government  that  he  helped  start  with  three 
divisions:  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 
Furthermore,  the  Connecticut  Conipromi.se  is 
still  in  effect  today  as  we  have  two  houses 
of  Congress. 

The  first  Congress  met  In  New  York  on 
March  4.  1789  Madison  led  Congress  In  pro- 
posing twelve  amendment.-,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion by  Decemt)er  15,  1791.  Ten  out  of  the 
twelve  became  permanent  additions  to  tlie 
Constitution.  These  ten  were  called  the  Bill 
of  Righto.  The  Constitution  sened  the  inter- 
ests of  all  people  In  the  United  States:  North- 
erners, Southerners,  the  rich,  the  poor,  farm- 
ers, and  workers.  Madison  realized  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  to  be  amended  from 
time  to  time.  He  said.  "In  framing  a  system 
which  we  wiFh  to  last  for  ages  we  ahouid  lut 
lose  sight  of  the  changes  which  ages  will 
produce." 

Essay  by  Prank  DeVincenzo.  Grade  5 

the   con.>titction  of  the  fnrted  states  of 

america   and  its  signers 

I  looked  up  the  word  "constitution"  in  the 
dictionary  and  it  said  "the  basic  law  or  rules 
of  government  of  a  nation,  a  state,  or  any 
organized  body,  drawn  up  in  written  docu- 
ments or  established  by  long  custom."  Now 
I  knew  what  a  constitution  is.  but  I  didn't 
know  what  was  so  special  about  our  United 
States  Constitution.  Then  I  started  to  read 
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about  the  history  of  our  Constitution.  I  read 
about  the  men  who  wrote  It  and  signed  It 
and  found  out  what  it  means  to  me. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  England, 
the  country  we  were  fighting  against  to  get 
our  freedom,  did  not  have  a  WTltten  con- 
stitution. The  English  had  a  lot  of  laws  and 
a  dixruinent  called  the  'Magna  Carta"  which 
said  the  King  couldn't  take  away  certain 
rights.  I  guess  that  Is  constitution  "estab- 
lished by  long  custom." 

The  thirteen  colonies  had  their  own  con- 
stitutions and  these  were  still  their  consti- 
tutions when  they  became  thirteen  states. 
Tney  said  they  were  United  States  but  they 
were  not  very  united.  They  had  "Articles  of 
Confederation"  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion but  they  did  not  follow  these  very  much 
when  they  had  won  the  war.  They  had  gotten 
free  from  England  and  they  didn't  want  any- 
body else  telling  them  what  to  do. 

They  had  a  convention  to  fix  up  the  "arti- 
cles" and  some  men  from  Virginia  presented 
"The  Virginia  Plan"  which  was  a  new  con- 
stitution. The  delegates  had  to  decide  If  they 
wanted  to  be  a  group  of  states  who  had  a 
bunch  of  agreements  or  If  they  wanted  to  be 
a  nation  with  one  main  government. 

The  man  who  is  called  "Father  of  the 
Constitution"  was  James  Madison  from  Vir- 
ginia. He  went  to  New  Jersey  College  (later 
Princeton)  so  he  learned  about  how  people 
felt  in  a  different  part  of  the  country.  When 
Mr.  Madison  was  thirty-six  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  that  made  the  constitu- 
tion. He  wrote  the  Virginia  Plan  and  he 
divided  the  government  Into  three  parts: 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  He  worked 
hard  and  said  at  the  end.  "We  left  no  stone 
unturned.  We  enumerated  the  powers  forbid- 
den to  the  national  government  and  those 
forbidden  to  the  states." 

Later  Mr.  Madison  made  the  Bill  of  Rights 
amendments.  These  rights  mean  that  I  can 
go  to  church  where  I  want  to,  carry  a  gun, 
and  have  a  fair  trial  If  I'm  arrested  for  a 
crime  And  any  rights  that  the  United  States 
government  did  not  get  from  the  Constitu- 
tion do  not  belong  to  the  government.  These 
rights  belong  to  me  and  to  all  people  who 
live  in  the  United  States.  I  think  we  are 
lucky  people  to  have  our  written  Constitu- 
tion. 


EIGHT  CITATIONS  FOR  CHURCH 
■WORLD 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  State-felt  pride  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
notice  of  the  recognition  earned  by  one 
of  Maine's  many  excellent  weekly  news- 
papers at  the  recent  1970  Catholic  Press 
Association's  awards  ceremonies. 

The  Church  'World,  published  by  the 
Church  "World  Publishing  Co..  Portland. 
Maine,  was  the  worthy  recipient  of  a 
first-place  award  for  the  best  human  in- 
terest story,  second  place  awards  for  the 
best  newsstor>'  and  the  best  campaign  in 
the  public  interest,  and  honorable  men- 
tion citations  for  general  excellence,  best 
photo  story,  best  editorial,  best  editorial 
page,  and  best  example  of  circulation 
promotion. 

The  Church  World's  excellent  staff  in- 
cludes Editor  Henry  V.  Gosselin.  Gen- 
eral Manager  Thomas  H.  Fahey.  Jr..  As- 
sociate Editor  Martha  Bull,  Feature  Edi- 
tor Rev.  William  K.  McDonough,  Ad- 
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vertising  Manager  Paul  V.  Pahey,  Circu- 
lation Manager  Peter  J.  Tiimer,  and  Ec- 
clesiastical Adviser  Rev.  Msgr.  Vlcent  A. 
Tatarczuk. 

Descriptions  of  the  Church  World's 
eight  citations  follows: 

Eight  Citations  for  Chttkch  World 
best  human  interest  feature  story 

If  the  human  interest  features  entered  In 
the  competition  are  representative,  then  let 
It  be  said  once  more  than  the  quality  of  writ- 
ing In  the  Catholic  Press  must  be  rated  highly 
commendable.  Even  the  routine,  conven- 
tional human  Interest  stories  among  the  en- 
tries were  as  worthy  as,  or  better  than,  what 
one  observes  in  the  secular  press,  while  the 
winners  and  others  cited  seemed  quite  su- 
perior in  imagination  and  approach  to  the 
standard  product.  In  them  one  also  senses  a 
special  quality  of  sincerity  that  raises  them 
above  the  level  of  competent-but-routlne 
work. 

First  place  goes  to  "Giving  Birth  to  a  New 
Style  of  Living"  by  Sister  Beverly  Galyean 
in  the  Church  World  of  Portland,  Maine. 
Sister  Beverly  may  not  be  a  professional 
Journalist  but  her  story  seems  so  unusual, 
so  clear  in  Its  exposition  and  so  close  to  what 
even  a  Protestant  observer  takes  to  be  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  press  that  In  the  end 
there  could  be  no  real  alternative  to  naming 
her  winner.  A  special  word  of  praise  must 
be  extended  to  the  editor  who  laid  out  the 
pages  on  which  Sister's  story  appears;  they 
are  typographically  excellent  and  set  out  this 
remarkable  story,  as  It  properly  deserves  to 
be, 

BEST    NEWS    STORY 

Among  the  many  entries  in  the  "Best  News 
Story  originating  with  the  Paper"  category 
this  year,  two  newspapers  really  stand  out — 
the  Beacon  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  for  Its  Informa- 
tive, broad-gauge  writing  and  Its  careful  or- 
ganization of  an  imj>ortant  story;  and  the 
Church  World  of  Portland,  Maine  for  a  uni- 
que presentation  of  a  facts-and-flgures  report 
that  makes  attractive  and  readable  a  mass  of 
data  that  would  be  deadly  dull  as  just  plain 
words.  The  Church  World  earned  a  loud  hur- 
rah for  Ingenious  presentation  of  the  dio- 
cesan financial  report,  setting  the  scene  with 
charts  (prepared  by  Clarence  McKay,  Dio- 
cesan Information  Officer)  and  pictures — and 
Just  enough  words — to  lead  readers  through 
the  maze.  How  down-to-earth  It  Is  to  let 
stand,  front  and  center,  in  the  one  picture 
showing  the  bishop,  a  thoroughly  empty 
Martini  glass!  (front  page).  A  suggestion: 
use  larger  type,  whenever  feasible,  within  the 
pie  charts;  It  would  be  helpful  for  eyes  no 
longer  young. 

BEST  CAMPAIGN   IN   THE   PUBLIC   INTEREST 

The  Best  Campaign  In  the  Public  Interest 
entry  of  the  Church  World,  in  second  place, 
was  very  close  to  first  place.  Its  campaign  on 
drug  abuse  was  presented  in  dramatic  style, 
offering  full  coverage  all  the  way  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty  of  a  16-year-old  addict's  plea  for 
help.  The  Church  World  also  had  its  detrac- 
tors. One  reader,  asking  that  his  subscription 
not  be  renewed,  protested:  "Too  much  is  said 
about  the  hippies  and  dope,  and  not  enough 
about  the  Knights  of  Columbus."  The  evil  of 
drug  abuse  was  played  tn  interviews  by  Peter 
J.  Turner,  (then  associate  editor),  first-hand 
accounts  from  addicts,  and  very  dramatically 
played  photos.  One  picture,  distributed  by 
The  Advertising  Council,  shows  a  pltlfuUy- 
thln  hand  nailed  to  the  arm  of  a  wooden  cross 
by  a  hypodermic  needle  and  syringe.  A  letter 
from  an  18-year-old  addict  pleaded  with  all 
youths  not  to  get  hooked;  he  ended  his  own 
travail  with  a  shotgun. 

GENERAL    EXCELLENCE 

Considerable  attention  Is  being  given  to 
makeup  and  layout  these  days  in  the  Catholic 
press.  Imparting  a  quality  and  fignity  to 
Catholic  newspapers  and  at  the  same  time 
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contributing  to  the  vigor  of  the  news  pres- 
entation. The  winners  In  this  category  do 
have  news  punch.  Use  and  variety  of  photos, 
as  well  as  handling  oif  line  art  and  cartoons, 
merit  special  commendation.  Editors  seem 
not  afraid  to  blow  up  good  Illustrative  mate- 
rial. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  Oeneral  E.'vcellence 
reflects  upon  the  entire  newspaper — the  edi- 
torial, advertising,  circulation  and  production 
departments;  reflecting  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
eral managers,  Thomas  Fahey,  Jr.,  the  entire 
staff,  and  the  production  crew  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Fahey.) 

BEST    PHOTO    STORY 

A  special  citation  is  due  the  photo  fea- 
ture in  the  Church  World,  whose  feature 
editor  (Father  William  K.  McDonough)  un- 
dertook the  monumental  task  of  publishing, 
in  conjunction  with  Pope  Paul's  jubilee,  the 
pictures  of  priests  In  the  diocese  celebrating 
their  25th,  40th,  45th,  50th  and  65th  anni- 
versaries— along  with  their  ordination  pic- 
tures. Readers  undoubtedly  had  a  lot  of  fun 
trying  to  match  them  up.  We're  certain  it 
was  the  most  po-pular  example  of  a  photo 
feature  in  the  paper  In  1970. 

BEST    EDrrORIAL 

Reading  and  appraising  the  magnificent 
editorials  entered  In  this  category  must  In- 
deed be  considered  a  privilege  for  any  news- 
paper editor  serving  as  judge.  Yet  because 
the  level  of  competency  Is  so  high  among  so 
many,  the  task  of  determining  winners  is 
difficult.  As  so  often  happens,  it  is.  In  many 
cases,  judging  pears  against  peaches. 

"A  desperate  plea  for  help"  in  the  Church 
World,  written  by  Editor  Henry  V.  Gosselin, 
is  more  than  an  editorial;  it  is  an  episode 
In  which  a  lonely  16-year-old  victimized  by 
drugs  was  rescued  because  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  appeal.  The  lad's  letter  to  Gos- 
selin three  weeks  later  is  as  poignant  as  the 
editorial:  "I've  found  someone — someone  to 
care,   to  hear,  to  hold  on  to  .   ,   ." 

BEST    EDrrORIAL    PAGE 

Although  all  five  editorial  pages  or  sec- 
tions cited  as  winners  In  this  year's  competi- 
tion were  highly  regarded  by  each  member 
of  the  judges'  panel,  there  was  little  unan- 
imity as  to  how  they  should  be  ranked. 
The  panel,  as  usual,  consisted  of  the  five 
editorial  writers  of  a  leading  U.S.  dally; 
the  selections  are  thus  consensus  decisions. 
Noteworthy  editorial  pages  were  those  of 
the  Church  World,  never  lacking  In  the 
power  of  Its  editorials,  which,  after  all,  are 
the  heart  of  the  editorial  page. 

BEST    OF    EXAMPLE    OF    CIRCtJLATION  PROMOTION 

The  Church  World  deserves  mention  In 
the  "Best  Example  of  Circulation  Promo- 
tion" category  for  its  many  different  house 
ads  (designed  by  Peter  J.  Turner,  circula- 
tion ) :  and  for  the  clever  way  in  which  it 
capitalized  on  awards  won  at  last  year's 
CPA  convention. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CARDINAL  O'BOYLE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  21,  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boj-le.  Arch- 
bishop of  Washington,  was  honored  in 
St.  Matthew's  Cathedral,  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood. 

For  23  years  Cardinal  O'Boyle  has  led 
the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  D.C. 
He  became  the  city's  first  resident  arch- 
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bishop  in  January  1948  and  was  installed 
in  the  College  of  Cardinals  by  Pope  Paul 
in  June  1967. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  church  during  a  period  of  much 
turmoil  and  vast  change.  Racial  tensions, 
urban  ills,  clerical  celibacy,  birth  con- 
trol, and  abortion  are  only  a  few  of  the 
modem  crises  which  Cardinal  O'Boyle 
has  faced  unflinchingly. 

Under  the  cardinal's  direction,  deseg- 
regation was  begun  in  the  District's 
Catholic  schools  in  1948.  Because  of  his 
constant  attention  to  the  need  for  school 
expansion,  over  130  new  schools  have 
been  built  with  many  other  major,  new 
additions. 

Orphans,  senior  citizens,  and  the  sick 
have  all  received  the  compassion  and 
care  of  Cardinal  O'Boyle  through  his 
establishment  of  various  institutions  to 
meet  their  special  needs. 

The  cardinal  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
interfaith  and  racisJ  equality  activities 
and  has  recently  begun  a  renovation  and 
rehabilitation  project  in  the  inner  city. 

In  his  constant  fight  against  abortion, 
Cardinal  O'Boyle  has  indeed  emerged  as 
a  leader.  His  efforts  to  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life  have  greatly  aided  in 
the  nationwide  fight  against  liberalized 
abortion  policies. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  is  a  deeply  devout 
man  of  God  and  he  is  also  a  fighter — 
a  fighter  for  those  things  in  which  he 
believes  and  against  those  injustices 
which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

His  many  awards  document  his  life  of 
service  and  the  courageous  stands  he  has 
taken.  Cardinal  O'Boyle's  reputation  is 
worldwide  and  deservedly  so. 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  an  inspiration 
to  have  this  great  man  amongst  us,  and 
as  a  small  token  of  my  deep  admiration 
for  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  I  commend  the 
work  of  this  church  leader  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 


THE  DOLLAR:  ACTIONS  ABROAD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
lives  beyond  his  means,  there  always 
comes  a  time  when  the  creditors  call  a 
halt,  and  demand,  at  least  in  part,  a  set- 
tlement of  past  due  accounts. 

Such  a  reckoning  took  place,  in  part,  in 
Europe  recently,  when  several  coimtries 
revalued  their  currencies. 

This  had  the  effect  of  devaluing  the 
American  dollar  and  bringing  it  more 
nearly  in  line  with  its  decreasing  value. 

I  recently  read  an  enlightening  edi- 
torial in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
which,  I  believe,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Because  some  of  the  Members  may 
have  missed  it,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  : 
The  Dollar:   Actions  Abroad 

By  revaluing  upward  the  Swiss  franc  and 
Austrian  schilling,  and  by  setting  afloat  the 
value  of  the  West  German  mark  and  Dutch 
guilder,  Europe  has  done  for  the  American 
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dollar  what  Waahington  haa  been  unwilling 
to  do. 

The  Europeans,  at  cost  of  considerable 
strain  on  their  own  delicate  International 
relationships,  have  in  effect  devalued  the 
dollar. 

Henceforth  It  will  cost  Americans  more 
to  buy  European  goods.  Conversely.  It  will 
cost  Europeans  lese  to  Import  American 
goods.  This  will  help  the  United  States  right 
Its  imbalance  of  payments  on  the  trade  end, 
but  not  on  the  overseas  Investment  and  mili- 
tary spending  ends — which  l.s  where  the  dol- 
lar outflow  really  occurs. 

This  Is  a  messy  way  to  seek  a  more  realis- 
tic equilibrium  between  the  dollar,  which 
Is  the  Western  International  key  currency, 
and  other  Western  European  currencies.  It 
has  caused  severe  strains  not  only  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  Between 
Prance  and  West  Germany  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Market,  at  a  time  when 
they  are  trying  to  work  out  a  common  mone- 
tary union  alongside  their  trading  union. 

Some  adjustment  was  inevitable.  In  the 
last  couple  of  years  United  States  liquid 
reserves  have  gone  down  to  about  $14.3  bil- 
lion against  European  credits  estimated  as 
high  as  $60  WUlon.  West  Germany,  which 
alone  holds  more  credits  against  the  dollar 
than  there  are  U.S.  reserves  available,  just 
happened  to  be  the  nation  that  got  hit  by 
the  "hot"  dollar  speculative  rush  last  week. 
But  the  weekend  decision  by  the  Swiss.  Aus- 
trlans  and  Dutch  to  revalue  or  set  afloat  their 
currencies  was  proof  that  the  stabilizing 
mechanism  set  up  by  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  after  World  War  II  was  not  work- 
ing. 

The  fault  In  last  week's  debacle  was  not 
Washington's  alone.  West  Gernaany  had  failed 
to  stem  the  speculative  Inflow  of  dollars 
which  were  attracted  by  higher  Interest  rates 
and  the  expectation  of  a  revaluation.  This 
resulted  In  an  expansion  of  the  money  sup- 
ply by  a  staggering  22  percent  this  year. 

This  said,  the  dollar  continues  to  be  the 
key  currency.  And  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  the  world's  leading  Industrialized 
nation  It  therefore  falls  to  the  United  States 
to  demonstrate  exemplary  posture  in  Its  cus- 
todial role  as  keeper  of  the  International 
standard  currency.  This  starts  but  does  not 
end  with  two  key  responsibilities:  curbing 
Inflation  at  home,  and  stanching  the  outflow 
of  dollars  In  the  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  responsibility  Is  not  one-sided.  Eu- 
ropeans must  demonstrate  their  own  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  and  coordinate  In  a  process 
of  continual  readjustment  that  recognizes 
the  Internal  stresses  as  well  as  the  external 
responsibilities  of  each  country.  The  good- 
will and  good  sense  manifested  more  than 
two  decades  ago  at  Bretton  Woods  must  pre- 
vail again.  There  may  have  to  be  changes 
of  tactics — such  as  allowing  for  more  flexi- 
bill'y  In  the  rather  narrow  margin  within 
which  currencies  have  been  allowed  to  fluc- 
tuate. 

But  self-disclpllne  at  home  and  respon- 
sible use  of  credit  abroad  will  continue  to 
be  the  soundest  basis  for  a  workable  In- 
ternational monetary  system. 

And  CoRHjEcnoNS  at  Homk 
There  may  be  many  other  contributing 
reasons  behind  the  drop  In  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  but  only  one  la  really  Important.  The 
political  leadership  in  Washington  has  for 
six  years  tried  to  run  a  very  expensive  war 
"on  the  cuff"  like  the  family  that  lives  be- 
yond It  means. 

The  fault  has  been  bipartisan  It  was  com- 
mitted m  the  fliflt  case  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 
In  1965  his  economic  and  congressional  lead- 
ers advised  him  to  raise  taxes  and  pay  for 
the  war  as  he  went  along  He  refused,  on  the 
comforting  theory  that  the  overwhelming 
might   of    the   American   military    machine 
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would  win  the  war  before  the  coet  began  to 
hurt. 

Richard  Nixon  promised  his  backers  of  1968 
that  if  elected  he  could  cut  taxes.  Unlike 
some  presidents  who  have  put  embarrassing 
campaign  promises  aside  on  getting  to  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Nixon  Insisted  on  dropping 
the  Income  surtax. 

It  Is  merely  coincidental  that  Washing- 
ton's European  creditors  chose  to  close  down 
on  easy  credit  (buying  more  dollars  than 
they  want  or  need  at  the  old  official  rate) 
at  the  same  time  that  Congress  begins  de- 
bate on  extension  of  the  so-called  "selective 
service"  system,  and  an  Army  staff  sergeant 
goes  on  trial  for  making  a  fortune  out  of 
Army  PXs.  But  there  Is  a  connection  among 
all  these  things. 

Corrupt  staff  sergeants  are  Just  another 
surface  manifestation  of  living  beyond  one's 
means. 

The  American  Army  Is  the  most  over- 
stuffed In  history.  Thanks  to  the  draft.  It  has 
become  accustomed  to  more  manpower  than 
It  ever  needed.  It  lives  extravagantly,  In  every 
way.  Its  greatest  single  extravagance  has  been 
to  keep  long-term  volunteers  largely  In  safe 
occupations  w'nlle  sending  the  drafted  men 
Into  combat.  Roughly  nine  out  of  ten  com- 
bat riflemen  In  Vietnam  have  been  draftees. 
The  Vietnam  war  was  itself  a  luxury  pos- 
sible only  because  the  draft  existed. 

The  Army  has  been  living  high,  on  unlim- 
ited manpower.  The  Government  has  been 
living  high,  on  fighting  faraway  frontier 
wars  without  enough  taxation  to  carry  them. 
And  It  all  comes  together  In  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing. It's  always  like  this  sooner  or  later,  for 
those  who  live  beyond  their  means.  The  time 
comes  when  creditors  cut  off  credit  That  Is 
precisely  what  the  European  bankers  have 
done  to  Uncle  Sam. 

One  way  to  prevent  a  recurrence  will  be  to 
make  sure  that  no  president  ever  again 
commits  half  a  million  Americans  to  a  far- 
away war  as  easily  as  President  Johnson  was 
allowed  to  do  It. 

And  one  way  for  Congress  to  do  that  will 
be  to  take  a  very  careful  look  at  the  draft. 
Perhaps  It  has  to  be  extended  for  another 
year  or  two;  but  It  need  not  be  extended  In- 
deflnitely,  nor  need  a  president  be  able  to 
use  It  at  his  decretlon  for  wars  beyond  the 
country's  resources. 
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AMERICA'S  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM:  BUCKING  THE  HEADWINDS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Boeing  Co.,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
22d  annual  National  Transportation 
Award.  The  trophy  was  presented  Friday 
morning    by    Vice    President    Spiro    T. 

ACNEW. 

It  was  a  richly  deserved  award,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarks 
Mr.  Allen  made  at  a  luncheon  later  in 
the  day.  The  views  of  a  man  of  such  high 
ability  and  knowledge  are  vital  to  all  of 
us  as  we  face  a  transportation  crisis  in 
this  country.  So  that  my  colleagues  can 
share  the  wisdom  and  advice  of  Mr, 
Allen,  I  am  inserting  his  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Bucking   the   Headwinds 
(By  W.  M.  Allen) 

As  I  stated  in  the  ceremony  this  morning, 
I  feel  greatly  honored  to  be  named  as  recipi- 


ent of  the  National  Transportation  Award, 
but,  of  course,  I  think  of  myself  only  as 
having  been  in  a  position  to  receive  it  In  be- 
half of  a  large  number  of  i>eople  who  should 
share  any  credit  that  may  bie  forthcoming. 
For  example,  to  the  extent  that  the  award 
Is  prompted  by  the  develojMnent  of  the  747 
airplane,  the  credit  must  go  not  only  to  a 
great  many  direct  partlclftante  In  Boeing  but 
also  to  our  airline  customers,  the  govern- 
ment agencies  we  have  worked  with,  and  a 
large  number  of  subcontractors  and  suppliers 
who  were  an  Integral  part  of  the  program. 

Certainly  I  have  no  special  claim  to  wis- 
dom on  the  subject  of  transportation — I  am 
sure  there  are  many  here  today  who  are  far 
better  qualified.  However.  I  do  have  a  sincere 
interest  In  both  transpwrtatlon  and  national 
defense,  and  In  the  Interrelationship  of  the 
two.  This  Interest  goes  back  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

No  doubt  we  all  have  a  great  variety  of 
memories  Involving  the  transportation  busi- 
ness. I  shall  refer  to  one  which  Is  pertinent  to 
my  short  message  to  you  today.  In  the  early 
30's  we  were  climbing  out  of  Cheyenne  head- 
ing west  toward  Sherman  Hill.  The  means  of 
conveyance — a  Boeing  trlmotor  bl-plane  with 
a  cruising  speed  In  still  air  of  Just  over  80 
miles  an  hour. 

As  we  climbed  In  the  direction  of  the  baJd 
hill  and  I  looked  down  through  the  big 
square  windows,  I  was  aware  of  an  odd  sensa- 
tion. The  three  motors  were  droning  away 
but  the  hill  was  drifting  forward  Instead  of 
backward  under  us.  It  was  obvloiis  that  we 
were  never  going  to  get  there.  We  had  to  turn 
around  and  go  back. 

We  were  learning  in  those  days  that  If  you 
couldn't  buck  the  headwinds,  you  had  to 
have  stronger  engines,  or  you  had  to  cut 
down  on  the  drag;  otherwise  you  were  not 
going  to  get  to  your  destination. 

I  wonder  If  the  transportation  industry — 
a  large  part  of  It — Is  in  that  position  today. 
Several  modes  of  public  transportation  are 
In  trouble.  Even  the  private  automobile, 
which  Is  everybody's  favorite.  Is  running  out 
of  street  and  highway  space  and  Is  encoun- 
tering environmental  and  pollution  barriers. 
Many  people  are  choosing  foreign-made  cars 
In  preference  to  American  products. 

Let  us  proceed  from  the  premise  that  a 
healthy  transportation  Industry  and  a  bal- 
anced system  In  all  areas — water,  air.  land — 
highways  and  railways — Is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  this  nation.  I  doubt  If  I  have 
to  Justify  that  premise  before  this  audience. 
To  a  large  degree,  transportation  Is  the  life 
blood  of  the  economy.  Business  is  activity, 
and  activity  depends  on  mobility.  The  com- 
mercial role  of  transportation  goes  hand  In 
hand  with  Its  role  In  national  defense;  it  is 
a  large  factor  In  national  power — in  our  over- 
all economic  strength. 

It  was  In  recognition  of  these  aspects  of 
transportation's  importance  to  our  country 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  was 
established.  We  have  a  national  policy  of 
fostering   transportation   development. 

How  are  we  doing?  Not  too  well  right  now. 
Our  maritime  shipping,  our  railroads  and 
most  recently  our  airlines  have  encountered 
serious  difficulties 

As  we  all  know,  the  headwinds  I  refer  to 
are  a  combination  of  factors:  the  economic 
downturn;  the  high  costs  resulting  from  In- 
flation: In  particular  the  high  cost  of  man- 
power In  today's  market  place,  with  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  organized  labor  at  the 
bargaining  table.  In  my  opinion,  some  reme- 
dial steps  must  be  taken  with  respect  to  this 
last  named  problem,  if  our  country  Is  to 
maintain  the  economic  position  it  has  en- 
Joyed  during  this  century. 

I  suppose  the  transportation  industry 
would  have  to  list  government  regulation  as 
another  headwind — yet  regiUatlon  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public. 
What  we  desire  is  an  enlightened  policy  that 
win  place  emphasis  on  efficient  manaigement 
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and  permit  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
from  government  dommatlon  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest.  This  is  a  hard  nut  to 
crack — striking  the  right  balance  between 
free  enterprise  and  necessary  government 
regulation.  But  It  is  a  nut  that  we  have  to 
crack.  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  come  to 
nationalization. 

Prom  the  private  Industry  standpoint,  what 
resources  do  we  require  to  buck  the  head- 
winds I  have  mentioned.  Including  the  effects 
of  economic  slowdown?  To  name  a  few:  Tech- 
nology: management  efficiency  In  cost  cut- 
ting, operational  Improvements  and  traffic 
generation;  adequate  financing;  labor-man- 
agement cooperation;  government-industry 
cooperation,  and  a  recognition  by  the  public 
that  public  transportation  is  a  national  asset 
which  must  be  developed  and  encouraged, 

I  would  put  technology  near  the  head  of 
the  list.  Traditionally  the  appUcatlon  of 
technology  has  been  one  of  our  principal 
means  of  overcoming  rising  costs  and  at  the 
same  time  Increasing  the  attractiveness  of 
the  service,  so  that  the  market  wlU  grow.  Un- 
fortunately today,  technology  appears  to 
have  encountered  Its  own  headwind  in  the 
form  of  public  distrust.  We  are  stopped  or 
at  least  very  much  slowed  down,  from  taking 
the  steps  that  Judgment  says  we  should  take. 

The  problem  Is  not  new.  A  case  In  pwint 
Is  a  letter  which  Martin  Van  Buren  wrote 
to  President  Andrew  Jackson  opposing  the 
development  of  railroads.  Van  Buren  was 
governor  of  New  York  at  the  time,  and  It 
would  apiiear  that  he  was  speaking  more 
for  the  ears  of  his  political  constituency,  and 
in  defense  of  the  local  Interest  In  canals, 
than  from  any  careful  weighing  of  facts.  Said 
Mr.  Van  Buren: 

"The  government  should  create  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  commission  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  evils  of  railroads 
and  to  preserve  the  canals  for  posterity. 

"As  you  may  know,  Mr.  President,  rail- 
road carriages  are  pulled  at  the  enormous 
sp)eed  of  15  miles  jjer  hour  by  engines,  which. 
In  addition  to  endangering  life  and  limb  of 
passengers,  roar  and  snort  their  way  through 
the  countryside,  setting  fire  to  the  crops, 
scaring  the  live  stock,  and  frightening  wom- 
en and  children.  The  almighty  certainly 
never  Intended  that  people  should  travel  at 
such  breakneck  si>eed." 

That  was  In  1829.  I  feel  that  the  attitude 
expressed  then  has  Its  paraliel  in  1971,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  case  of  the  SST.  Opposition  of 
this  same  type  succeeded  in  cancelling  the 
prototype  development  program,  although 
there  has  been  the  new  move  In  Congress  to 
try  to  revive  It.  Sooner  or  later  the  super- 
sonic transport  will  take  Its  place  as  a  means 
of  increasing  productivity  In  International 
air  transportation.  There  are  two  ways  of  ac- 
complishing this.  One  is  by  carrying  more 
seats  and  thus  getting  more  seat-miles  per 
airplane  and  per  labor  hour.  The  latter  means 
win  become  more  Important  as  labor  costs 
continue  to  rise. 

This  is  the  sort  of  gain  that  technology 
makes  possible.  In  the  same  way  we  must 
look  to  technology  to  provide  the  solutions 
to  our  environmental  problems,  not  only  in 
transportation  but  In  other  areas.  But  It  is 
still  our  view  that  the  prospect  of  a  future 
American  SST  reentering  the  competition 
with  foreign-made  products  vrtll  rest  on  the 
requirement  for  some  form  of  public  finan- 
cial backing  Certainly  It  will  depend  upon 
public  support  In  the  form  of  good-will  and 
a  desire  to  see  transportation  progress. 

To  regain  and  retain  our  position,  we  must 
approach  the  whole  field  of  transportation 
with  a  view  of  Its  ultimate  Importance  to  the 
nation.  We  must  have  new  and  fresh  think- 
ing that  will  give  rise  to  continued  advances. 
We  must  stay  in  the  forefront  in  technol- 
ogy— not  let  other  nations  take  the  lead 
away  from  us  On  the  management  side,  there 
must  be  a  never-ending  search  for  new  ef- 
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ficlenciea.  Often  these  come  in  combination 
with  equipment  advances. 

One  highly  desirable  objective,  I  feel  sure, 
can  be  shared  by  land,  sea  and  air  transport 
Interests  alike.  I  refer  to  the  need  for  greater 
Integration  of  all  the  elements  of  transporta- 
tion— viewing  the  whole  trip  as  a  unit, 
whether  It  be  for  a  passenger  or  a  commodity. 
Efficiency  is  gained  only  by  attention  to  all 
the  segments  of  the  trip  and  to  all  of  the  ob- 
stacles along  the  way. 

We  have  an  excellent  example  of  Improve- 
ment In  the  recent  trend  to  contalnerlza- 
tlon  of  freight.  The  large  8x8  foot  containers 
are  moving  now  both  by  sea  and  by  land, 
and  the  747  freighter  will  soon  be  handling 
these  same  containers  by  air.  The  remaining 
need  Is  for  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  these 
containers  between  the  different  transporta- 
tion modes. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  integra- 
tion yet  to  be  achieved,  especially  at  the 
urban-metropolitan  area  level. 

The  problem  that  concerns  me  greatly  at 
present  Is  our  ability  to  meet  international 
competition,  both  as  manufacturers  and  op- 
erators. We  long  claimed  the  luxury,  in  this 
country,  of  being  able  to  pay  substantially 
higher  wages  and  salaries  than  our  competi- 
tors in  other  countries  by  virtue  of  our 
superior  technology,  larger  quantity  produc- 
tion and  greater  management  capability.  I 
t>elleve  that  any  remaining  claim  to  this  na- 
tional advantage,  if  It  still  exists.  Is  likely 
to  be  shortlived.  Europe  and  Japan  are  forg- 
ing ahead  on  every  Industrial  and  technical 
front,  not  to  mention  the  parallel  progress 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  European  coun- 
tries, working  together,  now  constitute  a 
market  that  approaches  the  American  mar- 
ket In  size.  It  can  therefore  provide  the 
large  production  runs  which  American  in- 
dustry has  claimed  as  its  own  unique  ad- 
vantage. 

Consider  the  European  airbus  which  is 
now  approaching  production — the  A300B. 
The  industries  of  four  countries  are  Joining 
forces  to  build  this  airplane — Prance.  Ger- 
many. England  and  the  Netherlands.  A  com- 
mon specification  has  been  drawn  for  the 
airlines  in  the  European  Atlas  group — Air 
France.  Lufthansa  of  Germany,  S&t>ena  of 
Belgium  and  Alitalia  of  Italy.  British  Euro- 
pean Airways  is  another  prime  prospect.  The 
joint  enterprise  has  high  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  U.S.  airline  market  for  this  size  aircraft. 
Buroi>ean  banks  are  expected  to  provide  80 
percent  financing  for  buyers  of  the  aircraft 
on  a  long  term  basis.  U.S.  Exjwrt- Import 
Bank  financing  Is  being  sought  for  the  re- 
maining 20  percent,  representing  the  portion 
of  the  product  that  Is  American  made — en- 
gines, avionics  and  Instruments. 

Referring  again  to  the  SST,  the  supersonic 
Concorde  which  Is  being  Jointly  fljianced  by 
the  British  and  French  governments  Is  mov- 
ing ahead.  It  Is  more  limited  In  speed  and 
seating  capacity  than  the  airplane  we  would 
have  offered,  but  the  present  model  can  be 
followed  by  larger  ones  to  fill  the  world  mar- 
ket. The  Soviet  SST  has  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity. 

Let  us  consider  the  development  of  the  air 
freight  bvislness  on  a  global  basts.  The  747 
airplane  was  designed  In  part  to  permit  sub- 
stantial new  economies  In  the  air  freight 
operations.  Our  present  customers  and  our 
principal  prospective  customers  for  the  747 
Air  Freighter  today  are  European  and  Japa- 
nese airlines.  These  countries  would  like  to 
do  In  the  air  what  they  have  done  in  surface 
shipping — become  dominant  In  the  field. 

As  a  sidelight,  our  Boeing  sales  engineers 
were  recently  discussing  with  the  Europeans 
how  their  manufacturing  Industry  as  a  whole 
handles  sales  In  time  of  receaslon.  Their  phi- 
losophy Is.  when  domestic  business  Is  down, 
you  intensify  efforts  on  exports. 

But  much  of  American  industry  la  no* 
oriented  toward  ejqx)rt  business.  An  increas- 
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ing  number  of  American  products  are  no 
longer  competitive  in  the  world  market.  The 
aerospace  Industry  has  tried  to  remain  cam- 
petltlve.  Boeing  would  be  crippled  today 
were  It  not  for  Its  continuing  export  busi- 
ness. The  United  States  balance  of  payments 
would  be  In  much  more  difficult  ^ape  were 
It  not  for  aerospace  exptorts  In  the  pest  sev- 
eral years. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  can  maintain  this 
position.  But  let  us  not  take  it  for  granted. 

The  question  is,  overall,  are  Americans 
still  competitive  in  spirit,  or  are  we  of  a 
mind  to  relax,  to  look  to  our  own  creature 
comforts,  and  let  other  countries  pass  us  by? 
Are  we  counting,  as  a  country,  on  past  rep- 
utation rather  than  on  present  performance? 
What  Is  our  objective — a  vital,  hard-working 
n&tlon  or  do  we  place  a  higher  value  on 
leisure,  with  less  work  and  more  pay? 

To  be  competitive,  our  productivity  per 
dollar  must  match  or  exceed  that  at  the 
other  countries,  where  those  ruvtlons  can 
produce  goods  or  perform  services  of  the 
same  quality.  If  others  can  excel  by  those 
standards,  they  will  take  over  the  field. 

In  my  view,  the  great  need  at  this  time  is 
to  rekindle  the  Yankee  splrtt  of  forging 
ahead.  We  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  prog- 
ress, but  foster  it.  Resolve  to  meet  the  com- 
petition, and  enjoy  in  running  of  the  race. 
Keep  our  technology  edge  sharp. 

Let  U3  not  forget  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  elements  In  our  leadership  as  a 
nation  is  our  leadership  in  the  transporta- 
tion field.  The  requirement  of  the  times  Is 
not  to  slip  backward  because  the  going  is 
tough,  but  to  move  forward.  In  the  trans- 
portation business,  there  is  no  other  way 
to  go. 


AN  "EXCURSION"  INTO  FORESTRY, 
ECOLOGY,  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES IN  ALABAMA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Ml-.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
chapter  was  written  in  Alabama  this 
month  when  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Co.,  ran  a  "Forestry  Special" 
train  from  Montgomery  to  Banks  in  Pike 
County,  where  a  cooperative  field  pro- 
gram concerned  with  forestry,  ecology, 
and  natural  resources  was  held.  This 
was  the  largest  and  most  effective  public 
relations  affair  that  has  even  been  held 
in  Alabama  and  I  am  proud  that  It  took 
place  in  my  district,  the  Second.  In  the 
southeastern  area  of  the  State. 

Alabama  welcomes  industry  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  let  business 
and  industrial  leaders  know  that  the 
"welcome  mat"  is  always  out  to  them  in 
my  State. 

On  May  13,  a  special  train  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Banks  carried  the  Governor, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  members  of  the 
State  legislature,  educators,  and  business 
and  industrial  leaders  to  a  field  program 
where  accent  was  placed  on  "Quality 
Environment  for  the  Seventies."  This 
was  held  on  the  W.  J.  Sorrell  property. 

The  guest  Ust,  which  included  top  lead- 
ers of  industry,  represented  more  than 
120  businesses  sind  industries  from  some 
25  States  and  read  like  a  "Who's  Who"  in 
American  enterprise. 

W.  Thomas  Rice,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  oflBcer  of  the 
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Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co..  served 
as  host  for  this  great  event. 

Upon  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  site  on 
this  festive  occasion,  the  Troy  State  Uni- 
versity Band  beat  out  a  spirited  welcome 
and  the  program  opened  with  the  playing 
of  the  National  Anthem. 

Many  local  mayors,  city  councilmen. 
chamber  of  commerce  ofiQcials,  local 
business  leaders,  farmers  and  members 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  were 
on  hand  to  greet  the  train  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  visiting  industrialists. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  the  congres- 
sional sponsor  for  the  occasion — and  the 
man  most  responsible  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing success  of  the  program  was  Robert  N. 
"Bob"  Hoskins,  assistant  vice  president — 
Forestry  and  Special  projects.  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  who  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies  and  overall  direc- 
tor of  the  program  which  incidentally 
ran  right  on  schedule.  This  was  a  feat  in 
itself,  with  over  150  business,  industrial, 
and  political  leaders  to  be  recognized 
during  the  4-hour  program.  Everyone 
had  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  time. 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  subject  matter,  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  nmdown  on  the  pro- 
gram which  included  men  of  ability  and 
experience  who  handled  their  discussions 
expertly : 

QuALFTY  Environment  fob  the  Seventies, 
A  Cooperative  Field  Phocham  Concerned 
Wtth  Forestry,  Ecology  and  Natural 
RESomcES,  May  13.  1971,  Banks.  Ala.. 
Sponsored  by  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road Co. 

quality    environment    for    the    seventies 

A  Cooperative  Field  Program  Concerned 
with  Forestry.  Ecologj-,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. May  13,  1971. 

Location:  On  W.  L.  Sorrell  property,  south 
edge  of  Banks,  Ala.,  on  State  Route  93,  along 
the  seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad. 

Time:  9:45  a.m — Arrival  of  "Forestry  Spe- 
cial" Train  from  Montgomery. 

Introductory  Remartcs:  Robert  N.  Hoskins, 
Aaetetant  Vice  President.  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Comp>any. 

Introduction  of  Governor:  W  Thomas 
Rice,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer.  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Company. 

Address  of  Welcome:  The  Honorable 
George  C.  Wallace,  Governor  of  Alabama. 

Address:  William  E.  Galbralth.  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washlneton, 
DC. 

Address:  C.  William  Moody,  State  Forester 
of  Alabama.  Montgomery. 

Address:  Fred  Stlnes,  Chairman,  Sponsor- 
ing Committee.  National  FFA  Foundation, 
Inc..  and  publisher.  Successful  Farming,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Special  Presentations:  Bill  Cofleld.  Presi- 
dent. Alabama  FFA  Association.  Wedowee. 

Introduction  of  Local  Guests  and  Distin- 
guished Visitors:  R.  N.  "Bob"  Hoskins. 

demonstrations 

Demonstrations:  Stations  1  through  8 
10:45  a.m. 

Station  1:  Forest  Research  Pays  Off — Dr. 
Barry  F.  Malac,  Manager,  Woodlands  Re- 
search, Union  Camp  Corporation,  Savannah, 
Ga.  Pesticides  and  Herbicides— The  Good. 
The  Bad.  The  Ugly—Dr.  Roland  Lanlng, 
Manager,  Herbicide  Field  Research  &  Devel- 
opment. Dow  Chemical   Co..  Midland,  Mich. 

Station  2:  fire — Enemy  and  Friend — C. 
William  Moody.  State  Forester,  Alabama  For- 
estry Commission,  Montgomery.  Ala.  The 
Small  Woodland  Owner  Must  Produce! — Jim 
Renfro,  Area  Manager,   Paper  Mill  Division, 
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Container  Corporation  of  America,  Brewton, 
Ala. 

Station  3:  The  Truth  About  Clearcut- 
ting — F.  E.  Stabler,  Woods  Manager,  South- 
ern Operations.  Scott  PaF>er  Company,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  Site  Preparation  and  Tree  Plant- 
ing— Donald  T.  Sonnen.  District  Manager. 
Woodlands,  Alabama  Kraft  Co.,  Mahrt.  Ala. 

Station  4:  Logging  Today  and  Tomorrow — 
B.  M.  Davis.  Director,  Logging  and  Equip- 
ment Engineering,  Southern  Kraft  Division, 
International  Paper  Company,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Station  5:  Lou:  Cost  Housing — Now' — Dr. 
Richard  F.  Blomquist,  Project  Leader.  Hous- 
ing Research.  Forest  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  Athens, 
Ga. 

Station  6:   What's  Going  On  In: 

Air  Pollution  Control — William  J.  Schef- 
fel.  Manager,  Industrial  Gas  Cleaning  De- 
partment, Metal  Products  Division,  Koppers 
Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Water  Pollution  Con troi— William  Haase, 
Director  of  Marketing,  Monsanto  Blodlze 
Systems,  Inc.,  Great  Neck.  N.Y. 

Station  7:  Chemical  Products  From  Trees — 
Dr.  John  S.  Autenreth.  Manager  Technical 
Service,  Hercules  Incorporated,  Wilmington, 
Del 

The  Booming  Market  in  Disposables — Ivan 
Miglaw,  Marketing  Services  Manager,  Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation,  Neenah.  Wis. 

Station  8:  Railroading  for  a  Cleaner  Amer- 
ica— Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company. 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Wildlife  and  Outdoor  Recreation  on  Pri- 
vate Lands — H.  Ray  Redmond.  Chief.  Game 
Management.  Gulf  States  Paper  Corporation, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Introduction  of  Distinguished  Visitors: 
12  35  p.m— R.    N.   "Bob"  Hoskins 

Introduction  of  Principal  Speaker:  W. 
Thomas  Rice 

Address:  Henry  G.  Van  der  Eb,  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Container  Corpo- 
ration of  America,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Introduction  of  Congressional  Host:  W. 
Thomas  Rice 

Address  The  Honorable  William  L.  Dick- 
inson. US.  Representative,  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama.  Washington.  D.C. 

Luncheon:  1:20  p.m. — Courtesy  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Company 

Special  Events  During  Lunch:  Aerial  Fer- 
tilization Demonstration — Bartlett  Tree  Im- 
provement Company  and  U.S.S.  Agrl-Cheml- 
cals.  Division  of  U.S.  Steel  Corporation 

Environmental  Air  Evaluation  Unit.  South- 
eastern Area.  State  and  Private  Forestry,  For- 
est Service.  U.S.D.A. 

Harvesting  D!.<(p!ay— International  Paper 
Company 

Conclusion:  2:15  p.m — Departure  of  Spe- 
cial Train  for  Montgomery 

3:45  p.m — Arrival  of  "Forestry  Special," 
Montgomery 

COOPER.\TING     companies,     ORGANIZ.^TIONS, 
AND     INOrVIDUALS 

Alabama  Association.  Future  Farmers  of 
America 

Alabama  Forest  Products  .\ssn. 

Alabama  Forestry  Commission 

Alabama  Kraft  Co. 

Bartlett  Tree  Improvement  Co. 

Container  Corporation  of  America 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Forest  Service.  U.S.D.A. 

GuLf  States  Paper  Corp. 

Hercules  Incorporated 

International  Paper  Co. 

Kimberley-Clark  Corp. 

Koppers  Co.,  Inc. 

Men  of  Montgomery 

Monsanto  Co 

Montgomery  Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  FFA  Foundation — Sponsoring 
Committee 

Scott  Pai>«r  Co. 

Southern  Forest  Institute 

Troy  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Troy  State  University 
Troy  State  University  Band 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
U.S.S.  Agri-Chemical  Division  of  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation 

Union  Camp  Corporation 
W.  J.  Sorrell 

With  the  expertise  of  a  ringmaster, 
Hoskins  got  the  program  off  to  a  fast 
smooth  clip  at  a  pace  to  be  sustained 
with  precision  for  the  next  4  hours.  In 
his  opening  remarks  he  sounded  the  key- 
HDte,  setting  the  stage  for  the  program 
to  follow.  At  the  conclusion  he  presented 
the  official  host,  W.  Thomas  Rice.  Prime 
F.  Osborn.  Ill,  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad,  in  turn,  introduced 
the  Honorable  George  C.  Wallace,  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama. 
Commentary  on  "Quality  Environment 
FOR  THE  Seventies" 

(By:  Robert  N.  Hoskins,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent— Forestry  and  Special  Projects.  Sea- 
board Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Richmond, 

Va.) 

Today  the  quality  of  our  environment  is 
uppermost  in  our  minds  and  the  means  of 
betterUig  it  in  our  time  has  become  an  obses- 
sion with  us.  The  obstacles  are  of  our  own 
creation  largely,  since  the  surrounding  air, 
water  and  land  seemed  to  have  an  Inexhaus- 
tible capcicity  for  absorbing  waste  without 
noticeably  bad  effects.  All  of  us,  consciously 
or  imconsclously.  have  contributed  to  the 
pollution  problems  that  can  no  longer  be 
Ignored.  Seme  enterprising  research  has 
brought  about  a  whole  new  approach.  We 
now  regard  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we 
use  and  the  lands  around  us  as  so  essential 
to  our  well  being  that  they  must  be  main- 
tained at  their  highest  level  if  we  are  to 
survive.  Upon  taking  a  ne*-  look  at  these 
b.i.sic  elements  of  our  environment,  we  must 
face  up  to  the  need  for  closer  cooperation 
among  ourselves,  for  better  communicatl'>n 
to  help  us  underst.and  our  problems  and 
work  together  for  a  better  way  of  life.  All 
right-thinking  people  acknowledge  the  In- 
visible bond  that  links  together  the  dead. 
the  living  and  the  yet  unborn  Our  best  ef- 
forts today  which  spell  action,  coupled  with 
faith  in  the  future,  will  lead  to  a  better  to- 
morrow. If  v.e  anticipate  success,  and  work 
at  it,  progress  !s  inevitable. 

Our  Cooperative  Field  Conference  today 
places  great  emphasis  on  "Quality  Environ- 
ment For  The  Seventies"  and  is  a  tangible 
evidence  of  our  company's  concern  for  the 
finer  aspects  of  our  existence  through  an  ex- 
amination of  the  facts.  Again,  as  in  the  past, 
we  are  most  fortunate  In  having  top  talent 
assisting  us  in  today's  presentation,  repre- 
senting leadership  from  business  and  indus- 
try as  well  as  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ment. This  marks  the  twenty-seventh  con- 
secutive year  that  our  company  has  pio- 
neered in  sponsoring  these  field  programs. 

The  host  for  our  program  today  Is  well 
known  In  the  field  of  Transportation 
throughout  our  coujitry.  He  Is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Wherever  he  begins,  he  al- 
ways rises  to  the  top.  He  has.  in  fact,  served 
as  President  of  three  railroads — Including 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad,  where  he  is 
now  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Exe- 
cutive Officer.  In  addition,  he  is  a  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  US.  Army  Reserve.  He  is  not  only 
an  outstanding  leader,  but  one  who  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him.  He 
takes  an  active  interest  in  youth  programs 
and  has  been  honored  by  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  .'America.  Recently  he  was 
called  on  to  serve  on  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Youth. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  present  to  you 
at  this  time — your  friend  and  mine^W. 
Thomas  Rice. 
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Following  the  Governor's  outstanding 
Address  of  Welcome,  several  noteworthy 
presentations  were  made — three  of  which 
are  as  follows: 

First,  by  William  E.  Galbralth,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Remarks  Made  by  William  E.  Galbraith, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C,  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Co.,  Cooperative  Field  Program. 
May  13,  1971,  Banks.  Ala. 

Governor  Wallace,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  indeed  honored 
to  represent  Secretary  Hardin  at  this  field 
program  sponsored  by  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Company.  We  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
public  and  private  cooperation — as  exempli- 
fied by  this  program  today — is  essential  to 
meet  the  needs  and  desires  and  aspirations 
of  all  our  people.  Mr.  Rice,  we  congratulate 
you  and  your  company  for  the  leadership  you 
have  displayed  and  are  showing  to  make 
America  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  would  feel  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  con- 
gratulate the  State  of  Alabama  and  its  peo- 
ple for  outstanding  progress  in  developing 
and  protecting  Its  forest  resource. 

Forest  industry  is  very  important  In  Ala- 
bama. It  ranks  as  the  second  largest  Industry 
In  the  State.  It  contributes  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually  to  the  State's  economy.  It  pro- 
vides over  100,000  jobs. 

Alabama  ranks  second  in  the  South  in 
pulpwxxjd  production.  It  Is  the  home  of  14 
pulpwood  mills.  17  papermills,  5  pine  plywood 
mills,  and  countless  sawmills  and  other  wood 
using  industries. 

To  support  these  forest-related  enterprises, 
Alabama  has  nearly  21  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial forest  lands.  It  is  in  a  leadership  role 
m  fire  protection  with  100''^  of  its  State  and 
private  forest  lands  under  protection.  Ala- 
bama's forest  nurseries  have  a  capacitv  of 
producing  well  over  100  million  seedlings  per 
year. 

These  flgiu-es  are  impressive.  They  indicate 
what  can  be  done  when  industry  and  private 
landowners  and  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments work  together.  They  are  exemplary 
of  the  relationships  that  this  Admlnistratioin 
stands  squarely  behind. 

Forestry  is  also  a  major  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Forest 
Service.  In  addition  to  managing  the  Nation- 
al Forest  System,  works  through  the  State 
Foresters  to  provide  many  kinds  of  assist- 
ance in  the  protection  and  development  of 
State  and  private  forests.  It  also  engages  in 
a   broad   program   of   forestry   research. 

Against  this  background,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  does  become  Involved  with 
timber  and  forestry  problems  in  a  major 
way.  I  am  told  that  the  interest  In  this  area, 
in  the  President's  office.  In  the  executive 
agencies,  and  In  the  Congress,  is  greater  now 
than  at  any  time  this  Century. 

Much  of  this  interest  concerns  timber 
supply    versus     anticipated    demand. 

Much  of  It  also  revolves  around  our  In- 
creasing commitments  to  restore  and  en- 
hance our  environment.  These  two  aspects 
are  Indeed  Interrelated.  Our  country  faces  a 
monumental  task  during  this  decade  In 
building  homes  and  cities,  and  replacing  or 
rebuilding  much  which  we  now  have.  During 
this  same  period,  the  forest  Industries  will 
encounter  Increasing  competition  from  non- 
timber  uses  of  forest  lands. 

Major  opportunities  to  meet  timber  de- 
mands In  the  immediate  future  may  be 
found  In  the  National  Forests  as  well  as 
opportunities  to  meet  other  needs.  But  In 
the  long  run,  the  Nation  will  have  to  rely 
on  private  timber  ownerships  more  and  more 
to  meet  its  timber  requirements.  We  must 
not  delay  in  the  aggressive  development  of 
these  private  holdings.  This  Is  especially  Im- 
portant in  the  South,  with  Its  preponderance 
of  private  woodland  holdings. 


The  President  has  directed  Secretary 
Hardin  to  develop  plans  to  Increase  the 
production  and  harvesting  of  timber  on 
State  and  private  lands,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  environmental  quality.  We 
will  put  our  best  talent  and  effort  towards 
meeting  his  directive. 

Finally,  I  would  also  be  remiss  If  I  did  not 
mention  the  Administration's  Great  Goals 
for  the  Nation,  specifically  those  which  deep- 
ly Involve  forestry.  The  first  of  these  Is 
governmental  reorganization.  Among  other 
changes,  the  President  has  proposed  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  which  would 
include  the  Forest  Service,  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  several  research  elements 
now  housed  in  USDA,  as  well  as  agencies 
from  other  Departments  whose  missions  are 
natural  resource  oriented. 

In  another  Great  Goal,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  special  revenue  sharing  program 
for  rural  community  development.  Categori- 
cal programs  Involving  cooperation  with 
State  forestry  agencies,  the  Rural  Environ- 
mental Assistance  Program,  and  several 
other  conservation  programs  would  be  com- 
bined Into  a  single  package. 

In  making  these  proposals,  the  President 
anticipated  opposition.  But  he  feels  strongly 
that  these  changes  must  be  made  to  meet 
the  needs  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  urge  that  you  evaulate  the  President's 
proposals  with  care,  that  you  discuss  them 
thoroughly  with  others,  that  you  consider 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  rather  than  viewing 
these  changes  purely  from  the  viewpoint  of 
constituency  groups.  The  President  has 
asked  that  this  be  done.  And  as  you  study 
these  proposals  and  the  other  Great  Goals, 
I  think  you  will  reach  the  same  conclusion 
I  have— that  President  Nixon  has  laid  the 
basis  for  a  rekindling  and  reflrlng  of  the 
spirit  of  America  that  has  served  us  as  a 
Nation  so  well  for  nearly  200  years. 

Second,  by  C.  William  Moody,  State 
Forester  of  Alabama: 
Remarks  Made  by  C.  William  Moody,  State 

Forester,     Montgomery,     Ala.,     Seaboard 

Coast    Line    Railroad    Co.,    Cooperative 

Field  Program,  May  13,  1971,  Banks,  Ala. 

Governor  Wallace,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  In  the  late  20's  and 
early  30's,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Alabama 
lay  bare  and  eroding — our  streams  ran  red 
with  silt  and  mud. 

Alabama  was  the  victim  of  a  cut-out,  get- 
out  policy — the  prevailing  policy  at  the  time. 
Private  landowners  could  no  longer  afford  to 
own  and  pay  taxes  on  this  barren  land.  Much 
of  the  land  reverted  to  the  Government  In 
lieu  of  taxes. 

Today,  two  out  of  every  three  acres  In  Ala- 
bama are  covered  by  forests  which  bind  the 
land  together  and  diminish  the  detrimental 
effects  of  wind  and  water  on  our  countryside. 

These  forests  benefit  Alabamlans  In  many 
ways: 

They  recharge  underground  water  supplies. 

They  control  erosion  on  our  hillsides  and 
prevent  silting  of  our  streams. 

They  contribute  clean  unpolluted  water  to 
our  tremendous  water  supply. 

They  provide  outdoor  recreation  for  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  and  visitors. 

They  contribute  to  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment by  providing  beauty  In  our  coun- 
tryside, by  converting  carbon  dioxide  into 
purified  oxygen,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Our  forests  support  the  second  most  Im- 
portant industry  in  Alabama.  This  Industry 
generates  over  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
business  annually  and  provides  jobs  for  close 
to  100,000  Alabamlans. 

The  picture  that  forestry  In  Alabama  pre- 
sents today  did  not  happen  by  accident.  Many 
factors  have  contributed  to  this  evolution. 

Federal  co-operative  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  such  as 
the  soil  bank,  ACP  program  and  now  the 
REAP  program  have  helped. 


The  political  leadership  in  Alabama  has 
been  a  very  significant  factor.  During  Gov- 
ernor Wallace's  former  administration,  a 
substantial  part,  if  my  figures  are  correct, 
Governor,  over  one-half  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  the  forest  industry  we  have  now  came  to 
Alabama. 

Co-operating  agencies  such  as  the  exten- 
sion service,  SCS,  USPS  have  contributed. 

Forest  industry  has  helped  by  properly 
managing  their  lands,  by  providing  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  landowners  and  by 
providing  a  market  for  small  landowners' 
products. 

Our  fine  transportation  system  which  In- 
cludes our  good  highway  and  a  good  rail 
system  have  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion. 

The  Forestry  Commission  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  has  helped  by  co- 
ordinating fire  protection  and  providing 
management  assistance  to  small  landowners. 

We  mtist  not  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  must 
plan  for  the  future.  Products  needs  from 
Alabama's  forests  will  double  in  the  next 
thirty  years.  Recreational  needs  will  increase 
many  fold.  Environmental  demands  will  be- 
come Increasingly  Important. 

We  are  still  having  10,000  wildfires  burn- 
ing 150,000  acres  annually  in  Alabama  with 
a  loss  of  55  million  dollars  potential  busi- 
ness generated.  Damage  to  the  environment, 
watersheds,  recreation  and  wildlife  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Non-forest-lndustry,  non-government  own- 
ers who  own  18  of  the  22  million  acres  of 
forest  land  in  Alabama  are  producing  only 
about  one-half  the  forest  products  they  are 
capable  of  producing.  There  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  the  contribution  these 
owners  make  In  the  production  of  products 
as  well  as  contributions  to  environmental 
quality,  recreation,  wildlife,  etc. 

The  Forestry  Commission  is  charged  by 
law  with  the  respwnslbillty  of  representing 
the  people  In  the  establishing,  protecting 
and  developing  of  her  forest  resource.  Within 
this  charge,  we  suppress  fires  and  serve  the 
needs  of  the  private  landowners  to  the  max- 
imum of  our  ability  with  the  resources  avail- 
able to  us. 

An  investment  In  forestry  in  Alabama  is 
an  Investment  In  her  future.  We,  in  the 
Forestry  Commission,  pledge  to  utilize  all 
resources  available  to  us  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture to  the  maximum  in  helping  to  insure 
that  Alabama's  forests  realize  their  poten- 
tial. This  potential  when  reaUzed  will  double 
the  size  of  the  pn-esent  industry  and  serve 
all  the  needs  of  the  forests  by  our  citizens 
and  visitors  now  and  for  generations  to 
come. 

Third,  by  Henry  G.  Van  der  Eb,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer.  Con- 
tainer Corporation  of  America,  who  de- 
livered the  principal  address: 
Remarks  op  Henry  G.  Van  der  Eb,  President 
and  Chief  Exix;utive  Officer,  Container 
Corporation   op  America,   at   Cooperative 
Field    Program,    "Quality    Environment 
for   the   Seventies,"   Sponsored   by   Sea- 
board Coast  Line  Railroad,  May  13,  1971 
It  Is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be 
here  with  you  today  to  share  this  unique  and 
interesting  environmental  experience.  It's  a 
pleasure   because   the   beauty,    productivity, 
and  utility  which  characterize  the  environ- 
ment you  have  fostered  here,  stand  In  such 
marked  contrast  to  the  problems  associated 
with  so  much  of  the  rest  of  our  environment. 
It  is  also  pleasant  to  be  here  as  the  guest  of 
such  a  gracious  host  as  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad — and  I'd  like  to   thank  Tom 
Rice  and  his  associates  for  providing  this  rare 
opportunity  for  the  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment and  business  to  get  together,  and 
for  the  occasion  to  meet  Governor  Wallace, 
so  many  state  government  officials,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  Legislature. 
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Part  of  the  reason  meetings  like  this  don't 
happen  often  enough  probably  stems  from 
the  way  business  and  government  regard 
each  other.  Businessmen  tend  to  regard  gov- 
emment  as  a  partner  in  their  buslnese  en- 
terprise— a  partner  that  Is  privileged  to  share 
the  profits  without  having  to  share  the  losses. 

In  the  eyes  of  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  business  leaders  always  seem  to  be 
looking  for  ways  to  get  more  business  In  gov- 
ernment and  less  government  in  business. 
The  late  WUl  Rogers  probably  defined  the 
problem  more  precisely  when  he  said  that 
"the  buslnees  of  government  is  to  keep  the 
government  out  of  business — unless  business 
needs  government  aid." 

Another  reason  I  feel  privileged  to  be  a 
part  of  this  program  is  the  same  reason  that 
our  company  has  felt  privileged  to  be  a  cor- 
porate citizen  of  Alabama.  You  have  made  us 
feel  at  home  here.  You  have  manifested  co- 
operation and  understanding  in  numerous 
ways — and  you  have  the  unusual  faculty  of 
making  a  guest  feel  like  an  honored  guest— 
and  an  industry  feel  that  It  is  a  welcome 
part  of  a  community. 

This  Important  Intangible  was  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  our  company's  decision  to 
build  our  paperboard  mUl  in  Brewton  in 
1962,  to  more  tham  double  its  capacity  eight 
years  later,  and  to  Invest  an  additional  $10 
million  currently  to  further  enhance  our 
production  capabilities  there. 

ITiese  same  qualities,  on  a  broader  scale, 
explain  why  our  industry,  and  industry  gen- 
erally, has  been  attracted  to  the  southeest. 
It  is  because  we  have  been  able  to  work  to- 
gether, to  plan  together,  and  to  progress 
together 

The  principal  reason  that  the  south  has 
a  thriving  paper  and  forest  products  Indus- 
try is  that  you  have  encouraged  and  main- 
tained a  climate  in  which  this  Industry  can 
successfully  exist. 

Enlightened  legislative  action  has  made  It 
possible  for  the  forest  products  industry, 
tree  farmers,  and  other  private  landowners 
to  make  the  long-term  investment  which 
timber  growing  requires,  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  earning  a  return  on  this  in- 
vestment. 

The  recent  Alabama  tax  law  which  exempts 
growing  timber  from  ad  valorem  taxes,  and 
bases  taxes  on  land  values  only,  should  help 
encourage  additional  investment  in  forest 
lands.  While  this  kind  of  positive  govern- 
mental action  is  important  to  the  he€ilth  of 
the  entire  forest  Industry,  it  Is  vital  to  the 
economic  well  being  of  the  small  landowner. 

It  complements  the  activities  of  com- 
panies such  as  ours,  whose  corporate  policies 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  individual 
landowner,  are  dedicated  to  helping  him 
grow  and  prosper,  and  provide  him  with 
assistance  in  managing  his  lands  to  obtain 
maximum  timber  growth  and  yield.  By  com- 
plementing our  efforts  in  this  direction,  your 
governmental  actions  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  small  landowner  and  pulpwood  farmer 
to  continue  to  be  a  dominant  force  In  the 
forest  products  Industry. 

By  recognizing  the  potential  of  the  con- 
tribution that  good  forest  management  and 
the  various  segments  of  the  forest  products 
Industry  can  make  to  the  economy,  in  terms 
of  productivity,  employment,  and  tax  reve- 
nues, the  southeastern  states  have  increased 
the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  growing  the 
nation's  only  renewable  resource. 

An  area  that  had  once  been  "written  off" 
because  Its  virgin  forests  had  been  timbered, 
has  managed  to  grow  a  second  forest  on  these 
cut  over  lands. 

This  forest,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  Alabama  to  produce  more 
than  a  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  each  year 
and  to  supply  pulpwood  to  our  Brewton  mill 
and  a  dozen  similar  operations,  which  last 
year  together  produced  some  3'i  million  tons 
of  pulp  and  paper  products.  This  same  kind 
of  enlightened,  cooperative  action  is  making 
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it  possible  for  ua  to  grow  our  third  forest  and 
to  plan  for  our  fourth  forest  of  the  future. 

A  similar  level  of  enlightenment  in  the 
area  of  water  quality  has  fostered  a  climate 
in  which  state  authorities  have  worked  very 
closely  icith  industry  in  finding  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  pollution  long  before  the 
subject  became  popular  with  the  press  and 
environmental  activists. 

Many  of  the  demonstration  projects  we 
have  seen  here  this  morning  provide  evidence 
of  the  progress  which  has  resulted  from  our 
cooperative  endeavors — progress  in  conser- 
vation— progress  In  land  and  resource  man- 
agement— progress  in  the  direction  of  multi- 
ple use  of  forest  lands. 

The  timber  lands  In  the  southeast  are 
among  the  moet  intensively  managed  lands 
In  the  country.  These  same  lands  provide 
valuable  watersheds,  help  control  erosion, 
create  a  shelter  for  wildlife,  and  furnish 
recreational  facilities  for  our  citizenry.  All 
of  these  are  Important  by-products  of  the 
forests — a  natural  resource  which  Ls  vital  to 
our  economy. 

Many  of  these  demonstration  projects  also 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  potential  which 
exists  for  future  progress — if  we  can  all  con- 
tinue to  cooperate,  communicate,  and  move 
forward  together  In  a  rational  way.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
work  together  to  achieve  our  conunon  goals 
As  one  reviews  the  fruits  of  our  past  coop- 
erative efforts,  it  may  be  difficult  to  envision 
how  it  could  be  otherwise. 

However,  the  threat  exists.  It  is  unreason- 
able, but  it  is  very  real.  The  threat  exists 
because  of  the  growing  tendency  of  govern- 
ment to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  vocal 
few  at  the  potential  expense  of  the  many. 

The  threat  exists  because  of  the  pressure 
approach  and  scare  tactics  being  used  by 
special  interest  groups  who  delude  them- 
selves, and  others,  into  believing  that  their 
special  interests  are  consistent  with  the 
puljlic  Interest. 

The  threat  exists  because  of  the  tendency 
of  the  general  public  and,  understandably, 
government  in  particular,  to  over-react  and 
over-respond  to  situations  which  cur  news 
media  after,  convert  overnight  into  appar- 
ent national  crises.  This  is  frequently  com- 
pounded by  those  political  opportunists  who 
make  a  habit  of  climbing  on  the  bandwagon 
of  concern  whenever  a  crisis  occurs,  propos- 
ing simplistic  solutions  before  the  problem  is 
thoroughly  understood. 

In  our  own  industry,  we  see  similar  threats 
being  posed  by  those  who  perpetuate  the 
myth  that  It  takes  forever  to  grow  a  new 
tree,  and  that  any  portion  of  a  forest  which 
is  harvested  by  man.  Instead  of  by  nature,  is 
lost  forever. 

Potential  threats  are  being  posed  by  vari- 
ous groups  which  would  restrict  clear  cut- 
ting and  tree  farming  and  curtail  other 
essential  forest  management  processes,  be- 
cause they  do  not  view  these  industry  prac- 
tices as  being  totally  consistent  with  their 
own  partlcul.^r  Interests. 

While  no  outdoor  enthusiast  can  subjec- 
tively or  popularly  question  the  idealism  of 
the  wilderness  preservationists,  there  are 
practical  limits  to  the  concept.  If  we  are  to 
attain  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
turning  the  clock  back  to  Thoreau  and  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  Twentieth  Century 
society. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  our  own  Industry,  we  are  receiv- 
ing our  share  of  the  harassment  which  busi- 
ness In  general  is  exijerienclng  from  the  exag- 
gerations of  ecologlsts,  the  complaints  of  con- 
sumerists.  and  the  growing  and  conflicting 
demands  at  our  burgeoning  bureaucracies. 

The  technological  and  ecological  problems 
confronting  industry  In  its  attempts  to  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution  are  of  sizeable 
dimension— these  are  complicated  consider- 
ably by  changing  laws,  regulatory  agencies 
often  ojjerating  at  cross  purposes,  constantly 
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shifting  standards,   and  the  lack  of  Juris- 
dictional definition. 

Industry  finds  Itself  In  the  dilenuna  of 
making  substantial  Investments  in  systems 
to  meet  or  exceed  current  air  and  water 
quality  standards,  only  to  run  the  risk  of 
facing  tougher  and  expanded  new  laws  which 
can  obsolete  these  Investments  prematurely. 
Many  companies  have  also  discovered  that 
their  involvement  with  air  and  water  qual- 
ity problems  requires  them  to  deal  with  two 
separate  agencies  each  at  the  city,  county, 
and  state  levels,  plus  a  number  of  federal 
agencies. 

Industry,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  victim 
of  governmental  over-regulation  Govern- 
ment is  over-regulating  Itself.  In  a  recent 
study,  conducted  by  a  management  consult- 
ing firm,  on  six  State  of  Ohio  departments, 
it  was  discovered  that  federal  agencies  re- 
quired these  departments  to  submit  almost 
100  thousand  reports  each  year,  and  that  re- 
port preparation  time  was  equivalent  to  250 
full-time  employees  at  an  annual  cost  of  2  6 
million  dollars. 

Extrapolating  these  results  to  all  state 
agencies  in  fifty  states  indicates  an  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
cumbersome  juid  often  unnecessary  paper- 
work. These  numbers  are  over-Ahelmlng, 
even  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
produce  the  paper  used 

The  cost  and  attendant  waste,  to  those  of 
us  whose  productive  efforts  are  taxed  to  fi- 
nance them,  are  a  substantial  burden. 

Added  to  the  economic  burden,  is  the  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  that  manage- 
ment must  devote  to  responding  to  the  de- 
mands of  these  and  other  non-productive 
elements.  For  example,  compliance  reporting 
for  the  recent  wave  of  social  legislation  is 
considerable,  and  Judging  from  some  pend- 
ing legislation,  shows  every  Indication  of  in- 
creasing as  time  goes  on.  Meeting  the  de- 
mands of  government  agencies,  and  respond- 
ing to  those  of  ecologlsts,  consumers,  end 
other  self-appointed  keepers  of  the  corpo- 
rate conscience,  is  an  endless  and  very  ex- 
pensive requirement  In  today's  complex  eco- 
nomic climate. 

Superimposed  on  these  are  the  Inexorable 
pressures  of  organized  labor  in  their  quest 
for  constantly  higher  wages,  and  constantly 
increased  benefits,  for  fewer  people  employed, 
in  an  era  of  declining  productivity. 

These  are  the  problems  confronting  man- 
agement of  companies  In  the  basic  Industries. 
These  industries  provide  the  entrepreneurial 
Ingredient  and  make  the  risk  decisions  so 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. 

These  Industries  are  the  productive  core 
that  supports  an  ever-expanding  bureaucracy 
and  the  large  non-productive  element  in  so- 
ciety which  appears  to  be  growing  even  more 
rapidly. 

We  must  recognize  the  contribution  that 
the  producers  make  to  our  society.  We  can- 
not continue  to  tax  the  producing  abilities 
of  the  few  to  meet  the  expanding  demands 
of  the  many. 

The  situation  is  painfully  reminiscent  of 
the  fable  of  The  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs. 
The  situation  that  I  am  describing,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  a  fable,  but  a  real  and  dis- 
tressing threat  to  the  continued  progress  of 
America. 

In  our  own  industry,  we  are  faced  with 
the  additional  problem  posed  by  a  con- 
stantly lower  rate  of  return  on  our  invest- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  is  growing  more  capital  intensive,  as 
higher  levels  of  investment  are  required  for 
new  production  equipment  and  increasingly 
more  sophisticated  pollution  control  proc- 
esses. 

The  cost  of  mill  construction  has  risen 
markedly  in  recent  years,  partly  because  of 
Inflation,  but  primarily  because  contractors 
are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  hire  con- 
struction   workers   who   are   willing   to   pro- 
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duce  commensurate  with  their  monetary  de- 
mands and  work  practices.  This  high  cost 
of  construction  has  already  curtailed  and, 
in  the  future,  could  well  preclude  planned 
expansion  in  our  industry,  unless  solutions 
can  be  found. 

Irresponsible  accusations  may  make  news, 
but  they  make  no  provision  for  progress. 
As  James  Roche,  chairman  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  recently  stated,  and  I 
quote:  "The  search  for  scapegoats  leads 
away  from  personal  responsibility  and  into 
self -excuses.  It  is  the  other  fellow  who  Is 
at  fault.  It  is  the  government.  It  Is  busi- 
ness. It  is,  in  short,  'they',  the  mysterious 
they'  who  pollute  the  air  and  water,  who 
sell  poorly  made  products,  who  are  guilty 
of  intolerance,  indifference,  or  inaction.  It 
is  'they'  who  are  responsible — never  'I'." 

My  purpose  in  enumerating  these  various 
areas  of  common  concern  is  not  to  carp  or 
complain,  despite  the  fSM;t  that  this  is  ap- 
parently the  successful  technique  of  the 
day.  My  aim,  rather,  is  to  emphasize  the  ob- 
vious need  for  the  development  of  a  per- 
vading sense  of  responsibility  to  replace  the 
disjointed  and  inconsistent  efforts  in  many 
areas,  and  the  growing  degree  of  Irrespon- 
sibility which  U  at  the  core  of  many  of  the 
problems  which  are  creating  the  disunity  In 
our  society. 

We  cannot  progress  tmtll  or  unless  we  rec- 
ognize that  each  of  us  shares  the  responsi- 
bility for  solving  the  social  and  economic 
problems  facing  this  country.  The  "we"  that 
I  refer  to  includes  all  of  us.  It  Includes 
government,  industry,  and  labor.  These  are 
the  forces  which  have  been  responsible  for 
our  p>ast  achievements — and  together,  in  our 
free  enterprise  system,  have  enabled  us  to 
achieve  a  standard  of  living  unequaled  any- 
where. These  three  must  form  a  "coalition 
of  responsibility"  which  will  enable  us  to 
continue  to  progress.  Industry  cannot  ac- 
complish this  by  itself.  Neither  can  gov- 
ernment. Neither  can  labor 

We  cannot  solve  our  cotnmon  problems 
through  unilateral  action  which  does  not  at- 
tach sufficient  importance  to  the  problems 
of  the  others.  What  is  needed  is  a  recog- 
nition that  the  goals,  ideals,  and  aspira- 
tions which  we  share  In  common  are  greater 
than  the  differences  which  separate  us.  What 
13  needed  is  a  sense  of  mutual  responsibility 
and  an  application  of  reason — to  replace  the 
irresponsible  sniping  and  unreasonable 
claims  and  counterclaims  that  seem  so 
characteristic  of  today's  climate. 

What  is  needed  is  a  set  of  priorities  for 
solving  our  mutual  problems  with  a  mini- 
mum level  of  economic  waste  and  confusion. 

Each  of  us  can  contribute  to  this  "coali- 
tion of  responsibility.  "  The  business  sector 
must  be  more  sensitive  to  and  appreciate 
the  changing  tenor  of  public  criticism.  We 
must  maintain  our  perspective,  separate, 
with  cool  heads,  the  soundly  based  from 
the  emotional  or  unfounded,  adc^t  broader 
attitudes  about  our  social  responBlbllities, 
and  must  act  accordingly. 

Through  responsible  action,  we  can  re- 
establish the  traditional  Image  of  the  con- 
s'ructlve  role  of  business  In  our  society  de- 
spite the  current  hostility  of  many.  If  we 
do  not,  we  can  expect  to  see  the  people 
looking  more  and  more  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  protect  them  from  the  selfish  Ir- 
responsibilities of  some  business.  We  must 
continue  to  improve  our  technological  ca- 
pabilities, Increase  our  efficiencies,  and  con- 
tinue to  combat  inflation  in  every  pKJSSlble 
way. 

With  the  heavy  representation  here  today 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  and  railroad  Indus- 
tries, I  should  like  to  remind  this  group  of 
the  considerable  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  through  cooperative  programs  be- 
tween these  two  Industries  over  the  past 
few  yeex&. 

As  an  Illustration,  through  willing  and  con- 
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slstent  effort  by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  our  own  company  has  developed  a 
remarkable  record  In  lowered  demurrage  and 
In  the  achievement  of  Improved  loading 
levels  In  boxcars.  In  1970,  we  shipped  262,- 
SOO  tons  of  pai>erboard  from  our  Pernandina 
Beach,  Florida  mill. 

In  the  past  decade,  our  average  weight  per 
car  Increased  from  40  tons  In  1960  to  62  V^ 
tons  In  1970.  Through  better  car  utilization 
resulting  from  Improved  scheduling,  In- 
creased roll  diameters,  and  better  load  pat- 
terns, we  saved  the  equivalent  of  1,562  box< 
oaiB  last  year.  The  Femandlna  Beach,  Fla., 
mill  has  gone  four  years  without  paying 
any  demurrage  and,  while  the  average  box- 
car In  the  U.S.  transports  1.3  pay  loads  per 
month,  Femandlna  ships  1.8  pay  loads  per 
month,  translating  Into  six  additional  reve- 
nue loads  per  car  per  year. 

The  most  recent  statistics  published  by 
the  I.C.C.  Indicate  a  national  damage  cost 
of  1.92 '^  of  railroad  gross  revenues.  Pernan- 
dlna's  per  cent  of  damage  to  freight  revenue 
paid  is  only  .05%. 

There  is  stlU  much  to  be  done  in  the  areas 
of  better  utilization  of  eqtilpment.  faster 
tum-arounds,  more  rapid  moving  of  freight, 
and  in  the  development  of  more  realistic 
and  economical  rate  schedules,  but  these 
accomplishments  Indicate  what  can  be  done 
through  well  motivated  Intelligent  coopera- 
tion. 

The  principal  contribution  which  labor 
leadership  can  bring  to  the  coalition  is  con- 
structive and  responsible  use  of  Its  almost 
monopolistic  powers.  The  exercise  of  re- 
straint on  wage  increases  beyond  the  levels 
of  Improved  productivity  Is  essential  to 
curbing  inflation.  With  labor's  help,  we  must 
foster  an  Innovative  approach  to  higher  pro- 
ductivity generally,  and  we  desperately  need 
to  relnfuse  in  the  wca-klng  force  a  sense  of 
fulflllment  and  satisfaction  in  a  Job  well 
done,  and  a  sense  of  pride  In  the  products 
which  It  produces.  The  unskilled.  If  they 
are  to  be  absorbed  by  Industry,  need  train- 
ing and,  by  far,  the  most  productive  train- 
ing is  on-the-job  experience.  It  la  here  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  have 
a  responsibility  to  teach  their  skills  to  the 
new  man  on  the  Job.  Industry  cannot  bear 
the  total  training  cost  alone. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  was  strongly  backed  by  organized 
labor.  The  level  of  safety  In  any  plant  Is  a 
function  of  the  attitude  and  commitment 
of  the  people  Involved. 

It  is  not  something  which  can  be  guaran- 
teed through  legislation  alone.  Here,  again. 
If  organized  labor  will  face  up  cooperatively 
to  the  Inherent  problems  in  implementing 
the  Act,  compliance  will  be  possible.  Any 
other  approach  can  create  nothing  other  than 
an  administrative  nlghtm&re  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  reduction  of  waste  in  the  production 
process  is  another  obvious  and  critical  area 
for  potential  Industry-labor  cooperation. 

The  principal  contribution  that  govern- 
ment can  bring  to  this  coalition  is  balance 
between  otherwise  conflicting  elements.  The 
need  to  preserve  the  environment,  for  ex- 
ample, must  be  balanced  with  the  needs  of 
the  people — all  of  the  people.  This  requires 
a  willingness  to  work  with  Industry  In  solv- 
ing problems,  rather  than  telling  us  what  to 
do  without  regard  to  the  practical  problems 
Involved  with  our  accomplishing  change.  It 
calls  for  application  of  the  rule  of  reason  to 
taxation,  depreciation,  legislation  and  regu- 
lation. It  includes  the  establishment  of  rea- 
sonable deadlines  for  meeting  new  or 
changed  regulations. 

Most  Immediately,  it  calls  for  a  simplifica- 
tion In  our  relationships  with  federal,  state. 
and  local  agencies,  not  only  in  regard  to 
pollution,  but  also  in  terms  of  social  legisla- 
tion. 
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This  is  a  time  for  understanding.  This  is  a 
time  for  reason  and  responsibility.  Now  Is 
the  time  for  cooperation. 

We  all  share  a  common  concern  about  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and  about  the 
Inequities  and  Injustices  which  still  exist  In 
our  system.  We  all  recognize  the  need  for 
creating  more  Job  opportunities,  and  provid- 
ing all  of  our  citizens  with  a  level  of  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  and  general  well  being 
that  Is  so  essential  to  the  quality  of  life  en- 
Joyed  by  most  people  In  this  country.  By 
working  together,  we  can  assure  continued 
growth  m  a  healthy  direction.  If  each  of  us 
will  but  keep  in  mind  this  observation  handed 
down  to  us  by  Daniel  Webster:  "Nothing  will 
ruin  the  country  if  the  people  themselves  will 
undertake  Its  safety,  and  nothing  can  save  It 
If  they  leave  that  safety  In  any  hands  but 
their  own." 

Recognition  was  given  that  day  to  foui 
outstanding  leaders  by  Bill  Cofleld,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Association  of  Fu- 
ture Farmers.  Those  recognized  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  rural  youth  of 
America  were: 

First.  Fred  Stines,  chairman.  Sponsor- 
ing Committee,  National  PFA  Poimda- 
tion,  Inc.,  and  Publisher,  Successful 
Farming,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 

Second.  William  E.  Galbraith,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 

Third.  Henry  G.  Van  der  Eb.  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Con- 
tainer Corporation  of  America,  Chicago, 
m.;  and 

Fourth.  Prime  P.  Osbom  III,  presi- 
dent. Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  means  to  say 
thank  you  to  all  who  made  this  outstand- 
ing program  possible.  The  efforts  put 
forth  that  day  point  up  clearly  that  our 
problems  can  be  solved  by  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations fulfilling  our  basic  need  for 
communicating  with  each  other.  The 
leadership  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Rice 
and  those  who  cooperated  with  him  in 
this  endeavor  is  indicative  of  the  type  of 
leadership  needed  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
problems  facing  us  in  bringing  about 
"quality  environment  for  the  seventies." 
One  railroad's  "good  neighbor"  policy 
has  made  a  lasting  impression. 

Cooperating  with  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad  in  their  all-out  efforts  in  behalf 
of  better  living  in  this  decade  were:  Ala- 
bama Association,  Future  Farmers  of 
America;  Alabama  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation; Alabama  Forestry  Commis- 
sion; Alabama  Kraft  Co.;  Bartlett  Tree 
Improvement  Co.;  Container  Corpora- 
tion of  America;  Dow  Chemical  Co.;  For- 
est Service,  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Gulf  States  Paper  Corp.;  Her- 
cules Inc. ;  International  Paper  Co.,  Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp.;  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.; 
Men  of  Montgomery;  Monsanto  Co.; 
Montgomery  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Na- 
tional FTA  Foundation  —  Sponsoring 
Committee;  Scott  Paper  Co.;  Southern 
Forest  Institute;  Troy  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.;  Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Troy 
State  University;  Troy  State  University 
Band;  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
U.S.S.  Agri-Chemicals  Division  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.;  Union  Camp  Corp.; 
and  W.  J.  Sorrell,  on  whose  property  the 
program  was  held. 
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COMMANDANT  UjS.  MARINE  CORPS 
ADDRESSES  ARMED  FORCES  DAY 
LUNCHEON,  DALLAS,  TEX. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEACUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  Armed 
Forces  Day  luncheon  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
where  Gen.  Leonard  Chapman,  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  de- 
livered the  main  address.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  General  Chapman's 
remarks: 
Remasks  bt  Q%h.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jb. 

It's  good  to  be  with  you  today,  here  In 
Dallas,  here  In  Texas. 

Being  a  Marine  I  feel  very  much  at  home 
In  Texas.  Not  that  I've  ever  actually  lived 
here.  The  cloeest  I've  come  to  the  pleasure 
Is  the  several  months  I  spent  in  training  at 
the  United  States  Army  Pleld  Artillery 
School  up  at  Port  SUl.  In  Oklahoma. 

Now  I  want  to  assure  you,  I'm  not  com- 
paring anything  outside  of  Texas  with  Texas. 
Marines  may  claim  a  tradition  of  bravery, 
but  we  are  definitely  not  foolhardy. 

Anyway,  my  days  at  Port  Sill  were  as  a 
yovmg  Marine  second  lieutenant,  a  very  long 
time  ago.  So  long  ago,  in  fact,  I'm  not  sure 
that  Mister  Nelman  ever  knew  Mister  Marcus. 

No,  I  don't  feel  at  home  in  Texas  because 
I've  lived  here,  but  because  so  many  Texans 
have  lived  as  I've  lived.  I've  been  a  marine 
for  most  of  my  life,  and  in  that  time  I've 
known  thouscmds  of  Marines  from  Texas. 
They've  all  been  the  very  best.  In  everything 
they've  done  they've  always  set  an  example 
of  patriotism,  courage,  and  devotion  t»  duty. 
I  think  this  is  because  Texans  have  always 
been  purposeful  people,  and  the  Texans  I've 
known  as  Marines  never  lost  sight  of  their 
purpose:  service  as  Marines  in  the  defense 
of  their  country. 

So  this  is  a  good  place  to  be  on  Armed 
Forces  Day,  because  I'm  here  to  talk  about 
defense,  American  defense.  And  I'm  going  to 
talk  about  service,  too:  and,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  tj  our  defense. 

But  In  doing  this  I'm  going  to  try  to  not 
talk  too  much  about  Texans  or  Marines,  spe- 
clflcally.  That  would  be  easy  to  do.  I  am  a 
Marine,  and  It's  Marines  I  know  best.  You 
are  Texans,  and  it's  Texans  you  know  well. 
But  we  share  a  greater  distinction,  you  and 
me,  and  all  the  people  of  this  land  who  are 
the  serving  and  the  served.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans. So  I'm  going  to  talk  about  the  Amer- 
icans who  serve  our  defense  in  all  our 
Armed  Forces;  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Marine 
Corps.  I'm  going  to  talk  about  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  single,  effec- 
tive, and  dedicated  instrument  of  American 
defense.  An  Instrument  that  is  effective,  and 
can  remain  effective  only  through  dedicated 
service. 

VIETNAM,  AN  ERA  IN  HISTORY 

Td  speak  of  dedicated  service  in  1971  Is 
to  speak  of  American  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. I  don't  know  what  historians  will  say 
about  Vietnam,  or  how  they  will  say  it.  But 
as  a  Marine,  a  working  member  of  our  Amer- 
ican Defense  Team,  I  have  seen  our  team  go 
to  Vietnam,  I  have  seen  their  work,  courage, 
and  sacrifice,  and  I  have  seen  what  they 
have  accomplished. 

Prom  the  coastal  sea  where  both  Navy  men 
and  Coast  Guardsmen  served  at  sea;  into  the 
Delta  where  American  Sailors  manned  and 
fought  their  gallant  little  gunboats  and  troop 
carriers,  and  where  American  Soldiers  fought 
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an  infantry  war  up  to  their  waists  in  brown 
water:  to  the  mountains  and  plains  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam's  military  Region  I, 
where  other  American  Soldiers  and  Marines 
of  the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  fought 
regulars  and  guerillas  alike:  and  in  the  sky, 
where  American  Airmen  flew  sortie  after 
sortie — I  have  seen  what  these  young  Amer- 
icans have  accomplished. 

Our  mission,  when  we  landed  there  more 
than  six  years  ago,  was  to  give  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  the  opportunity  to 
determine  their  own  destiny.  Our  effort 
in  Vietnam  was  a  test,  a  severe  test, 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  halting 
aggression  without  the  destruction  of  the 
aggressor  nation.  We  had  no  desire  to  destroy 
a  country  Our  mission  was  to  Insure  that 
another  country  would  be  left  to  Its  own  de- 
temUnatlon.  This  war  was  an  effort  to  re- 
establish that  self-determination  by  making 
It  unprofitable  for  one  nation  to  impose  Its 
will  on  another.  But  It  has  taken  great 
restraint  and  an  extremely  temperate  appli- 
cation of  pK>wer.  The  young  Americans, 
through  their  bravery,  dedication,  and  serv- 
ice have  accomplished  this. 

In  1965  the  rivers  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam couldn't  be  fished.  The  paddies  and  the 
fields  couldn't  be  farmed.  The  outlying  com- 
munities couldn't  be  supplied  or  carry  out 
normal  commerce,  and  the  people  had  three 
choices:  submit,  die,  or  survive  in  terror. 

Most  of  the  time  only  one  of  these  choices 
was  offered.  The  blood  of  thousands  of  ham- 
let, village,  district,  and  province  leaders  ran 
in  the  fish-filled  rivers.  Land,  the  richest  In 
Asia,  lay  fallow;  denied  to  the  farmers 
through  terror  and  destruction.  Doctors, 
nurses,  teachers,  lawyers,  and  freely  elected 
officials  and  their  families  and  friends  were 
murdered  by  the  Viet  Cong  If  they  showed 
any  promise,  or  simply  as  examples  in  a 
rule  of  terror. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, trying  to  fight  a  defensive  war  within 
their  own  boundaries,  were  at  the  tactical 
mercy  of  an  enemy  that  moved  freely  back 
and  forth  across  borders  to  safe  sanctuaries. 

But  there  were  no  sanctuaries  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Communities 
had  been  cut  off.  Commerce  had  stopped 
moving  over  roads  that  were  mined  and 
ambushed,  or  destroyed. 

Now,  after  more  than  six  years  of  the 
toughest  kind  of  war — a  war  fought  by 
strictly  one-sided  rules — American  fighting 
men  are  leaving  that  country.  Just  as  an 
example  of  how  fast  they  are  leaving:  Of  a 
top  Marine  Corps  strength  in  Vietnam  In 
1968  of  87,000  Marines;  we  are  now  down 
to  12.000  Marines  actually  left  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  figure  Is  growing  slimmer  every 
day. 

And  what  have  we  accomplished? 

In  areas  where  not  long  ago  combat  was 
a  dally  occurrence,  fishermen  ply  the  rivers, 
farmers  harvest  their  work,  commerce  moves, 
the  people  speak  and  vote,  and  their  armed 
forces  defend  them. 

We  call  all  of  this  Vletnamlzatlon,  I  don't 
know  what  historians  will  call  It. 

No.  I'm  not  sure  how  historians  will  de- 
scribe all  of  this;  but  of  the  young  Americans 
who  patrolled,  flew,  guarded,  fought,  and 
sacrificed  through  these  six  yeajs  and  more — 
of  these  young  men  they  can  only  say:  "They 
accomplished  their  mission.  They  did  their 
duty." 

And  I'm  sure  their  detractors  will  also 
find  proper  recording. 

AITER    VIKrNAM,    WHAT    NEXT 

But  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  not  yet  over. 
Fighting  still  goes  on,  and  some  American 
unite  still  do  their  duty  in  that  country, 
even  though  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  have  taken  charge  of  their  destiny. 

Now  the  major  issue  still  stands:  And  end 
to  armed  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  Well,  the 
quickest  path  to  this  hope  Is  successful  nego- 
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tlatlons  in  Paris.  And  every  effort  is  being 
made  there,  as  elsewhere,  to  fully  begin  the 
President's  goal  of  a  generation  of  peace 
through  meaningful  negotiations. 

But  now,  as  Vletnamlzatlon  becomes  fact, 
and  work  continues  toward  a  truly  meaning- 
ful dialogue  In  Paris,  we  must  look  to  the 
future.  We  must  look  beyond  Vietnam. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  major  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam,  more  than  six  years  ago, 
we  have  seen  many  changes  in  our  country, 
and  our  world.  But  one  thing  has  not 
changed,  and  that's  the  continuing  need 
for  American  defense. 

Changes  in  our  civilization  are  not  unique 
to  our  time.  The  history  of  the  world  Is  a 
chronology  of  change.  But  history  also  lists 
some  very  realistic  facts.  In  the  6,500  years 
of  recorded  history,  there  have  been  only  230 
years  of  peace.  In  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  there  have  not  been  20  years  in 
which  one  of  our  Armed  Forces  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  engaged  in  some  military  cam- 
paign or  operation.  In  the  application  ol 
American  defense. 

Recently  the  National  Science  Foundation 
completed  a  study  In  the  causes  of  war.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  develop  a  thesis 
for  the  prevention  of  armed  conflict.  The 
thesis  has  not  yet  been  developed,  but  the 
facts  and  figures  from  their  study  are  pre- 
cise and  detailed.  In  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  from  1816  to  1965,  there  have  been 
93  international  wars.  In  that  same  period, 
counting  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States 
has  had  to  fight  in  6  major  wars.  At  this 
point  I  will  not  make  a  statement,  but  will 
pose  a  question:  What  would  have  happened 
to  our  country,  and  the  world,  if  we  had  lost 
any  one  of  thoee  wars? 

Because  Americans  have  grown  weary  of 
war  and  the  need  to  defend  against  armed 
aggression  other  nations  have  not  diminished 
in  their  power  to  make  war.  This  Is  reality. 

In  facing  this  reality  we  must  face  changes 
In  oiur  country  and  In  our  world,  but  we  must 
also  look  at  what  we  have  done  to  see  clearly 
what  we  must  do. 

Because  of  our  nuclear  superiority  of  the 
1950's,  we  were  able  to  block  armed  aggres- 
sion through  a  strategy  of  massive  retalia- 
tion. In  the  1960's  this  was  replaced  by  what 
was  called  "assured  destruction  tind  flexible 
response."  It  was  this  strategy  that  gave 
President  Kennedy  the  ability  to  make  his 
stand  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  At  that 
time  we  still  had  a  four  or  five  to  one  nuclear 
superiority.  And  we  were  unchallenged  as 
the  strongest  seapower  on  earth. 

But  this  is  the  decade  of  the  1970'8.  And 
in  this  new  decade  we  see  neighbors  In  our 
uncertain  world  growing  more  powerful. 

The  Soviet  Navy  challenges  our  strength 
at  sea  in  all  the  corners  of  the  world.  And 
nuclear  power  for  defense  Is  no  longer  our 
monopoly.  Now,  in  the  1970s,  we  need  a 
strategy  which  can  effectively  deter  not  only 
nuclear  war.  but  all  levels  of  armed  con- 
flict. It  Is  this  need,  faced  in  the  light  of 
reality,  that  has  led  our  country  to  adopt 
The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 

The  strategy  of  the  1970's  called  realistic 
because  it  takes  Into  account  all  of  the 
major  realities  facing  the  United  States  as 
a  part  of  a  super-modem  world.  It  faces 
the  glaring  reality  that  the  United  States 
by  Itself  cannot  provide  realistic  deterrence 
on  a  global  scale. 

The  three  basic  realities  that  face  our 
Armed  Forces  In  implementing  this  new 
strategy  are : 

Strategic  Reality. 

Fiscal  ReaUty. 

Manpower  Reality. 

Strategic  reality  requires  taking  into  full 
account  the  tremendous  growth  in  Soviet 
military  and  naval  strength.  Prom  a  posi- 
tion of  clear  Inferiority  in  the  early  1960's, 
to  the  near  parity  of  today,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  reached  a  level  of  armed  sophistication 
In  all  fields.  Primarily  a  land-based  military 
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force  throughout  history,  Russia  now 
stretches  her  power  In  the  air,  in  space,  and 
at  sea.  This  last  power  is  especially  signifl- 
cant.  Backed  up  with  a  full  nuclear  armory, 
the  new  Soviet  seapower  adds  total  dimen- 
sion to  Russian  Influence  throughout  the 
world.  And  In  this  same  area  of  reality,  we 
must  give  full  value  to  the  emerging  nuclear 
capability  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

In  facing  fiscal  reality  we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  American  defense  costs  American 
dollars.  If  we  are  going  to  fulflU  our  hope  for 
a  full  defense  and  economy,  we  must  be 
sure  we  are  gaining  full  quality  for  every 
dollar  spent. 

Manpouer  reality  is  the  most  complex  and 
demanding  factor  in  maintaining  our  de- 
fensive strength.  It  is  a  direct  result  of  two 
things:  fiscal  reality,  and  reality  of  human 
nature. 

On  the  financial  side  of  manpower  we  are 
facing  a  great  deal  of  expense.  In  FY  1972, 
52  percent  of  the  total  defense  budget  Is 
allocated  to  military  pay  and  associated 
recommended  pay  Increases.  In  the  next  few 
years  it  may  well  go  even  higher.  By  1974 
manpower  will  take  60f  of  every  dollar  spent 
for  American  defense.  This  is  compared  to 
43(   of  the  defense  dollar  of  1964. 

Even  though  we  are  reducing  the  number 
of  men  in  uniform,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  strong,  healthy  Armed  FVirces  is  going  up. 
There  is  one  major  reason  for  this — an  end 
to  the  draft   in  the  near  futiu-e. 

COUNTING    ON     VOLUNTEERS 

Now  speaking  strictly  as  a  Marine,  an  end 
to  the  draft  does  not  strike  terror  among 
Marines.  Marines  like  their  Corps  small, 
though,  well  disciplined,  and  certainly  all 
volunteer.  In  fact  the  Marine  Corps  has  anx- 
iously awaited  the  time  we  could  reduce  our 
overall  strength.  For  more  than  a  decade  be- 
fore our  conmaltment  In  Vietnam,  oiu  Corps 
kept  its  strength  at  about  200,000  Marines. 
The  war  required  that  we  grow,  and  grow  we 
did.  to  a  top  wartime  strength  of  317,000. 
Now  we  are  down  to  about  212,000  and  grow- 
ing even  leaner.  And  leaner  is  what  we  want 
to  be. 

We  have  approval  for  an  eventual  tovigh. 
lean  strength  of  206,000  Marines.  With  this 
strength  we  can  fully  man  our  three  Marine 
divisions,  three  Marine  aircraft  wln^,  and 
all  supporting  units. 

With  206,000  active  Marines  In  the  three 
regular  Marine  divisions  and  aircraft  wings, 
and  45,000  reserve  Marines  in  the  reserve 
Marine  division  and  aircraft  wing,  we  can 
keep  our  fleet  Marine  Force  formations  com- 
bat ready  and  still  rotate,  train,  educate,  and 
prepare  the  individual  Marine  without  sac- 
rificing professional  quality.  And  all  Marines 
know  that  the  key  to  maintaining  profes- 
sional quality  is  the  Individual  Marine. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  we've  kept  our 
standards  high  and  our  ranks  small.  We're 
a  tough  club  to  Join,  a  totigh  team  to  make. 
.\nd  that's  exactly  how  we're  going  to  keep 
it.  If  everyone  could  be  a  Marine  we  wouldn't 
be  "The  Marines."  We  want  quality  not  quan- 
tity: we're  not  looking  for  a  lot  of  Marines. 
We  want  a  few  good  men. 

We  want  men  who  are  proud  of  their  coun- 
try, and  who  want  to  serve  it  in  a  proud 
Corps.  We  want  men  who  aren't  conformists, 
but  who  are  disciplined  individualists  who 
believe  In  principles  beca\iee  they  have  made 
the  decision  themselves,  not  followed  a  fad. 

We  want  good  men  who  know  that  war 
isn't  a  game.  We  want  men  who  feel  that 
while  nobody  likes  war,  or  wants  war — some- 
body has  to  know  how  to  fight  to  win.  We 
want  these  good  men  and  we'll  make  them 
better. 

We're  open,  and  we're  looking,  for  a  few 
good  men.  And  we're  finding  them. 

We're  continuing  to  train  Marines  the  way 
we've  always  trained  them.  No  compromlsee, 
no  shortcuts,  no  promises  except  one: 
They  11  be  Marines,  and  all  that  title  be- 
stows. And  theyll  stand  with  other  men  ol 
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that  quality,  other  Marines.  And  each  one 
will  be  an  Individual,  one  of  the  few,  one  of 
the  very  finest. 

This  Is  the  type  men  we  must  have  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  By  our  very  nature  we 
must  be  prepared  to  fulfill  our  purpose  in 
the  Ultimate  test  of  combat.  We  must  be 
ready  to  go  anywhere,  anytime  that  our 
Conamander  In  Chief  may  order.  We  must  be 
ready  to  fight  anybody  In  the  defense  of 
our  country.  And  we  must  win. 

But  as  each  Armed  Force  has  a  separate 
and  distinct  mission  in  the  fulfillment  of  a 
Joint  purpose;  so  too  does  each  service  re- 
quire different  qualifications  in  manpower. 

Marines  are  not  Insular.  You  cant  hope  to 
be  successful  in  carrying  out  your  tasks  in 
military  service  If  you  close  yotirself  to  ideas 
and  progress.  And  the  Marine  Corps  has 
watched  our  brother  services  carefully  in 
their  dynamic  approach  to  progressing  from 
a  draft  oriented  manpower  pool,  to  profes- 
sional volunteers.  As  a  Marine  I  commend 
their  efforts.  They  have,  each  service,  care- 
fully Inspected  their  own  missions  and  their 
own  needs.  They  have  systematically  and 
energetically  gotten  rid  of  needless  habits. 
And  they  are  building. 

What  each  service  builds  within  Itself  will 
no  more  look  like  another  service  than  the 
diverse  missions  of  each  Armed  Force.  We 
wear  different  uniforms,  we  work  at  different 
tasks,  and  we  carry  out  different  missions.  We 
are  bound  to  be  different  in  our  separate 
personalities. 

DEDICATED  SERVICE  REQUIRES  DEDICATED 
ATTENTION 

Yes,  each  Armed  Force  is  solving  Its  own 
problems  in  its  own  environment.  But  there 
Is  one  area  In  which  we  have  no  control. 
And  that  is  the  oldest,  most  sacred,  and  most 
necessary  of  all  American  military  traditions. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  speak  of  the  good 
Interaction  that  has  always  existed  between 
the  serving  and  the  served — the  dedication 
of  the  American  fighting  man,  and  his  sup- 
port from  the  American  citizen. 

All  of  the  training,  discipline,  and  tech- 
nical know-how  in  the  universe  will  not  pro- 
duce an  effective  Armed  Forces  without  the 
demonstrated  support  of  the  people  of  this 
nation.  We  know  that  no  matter  how  much 
we  pay,  no  matter  what  fringe  benefits  we 
offer,  we  can't  buy  dedication.  If  an  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Force — Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marine  Corps — is 
expected  to  work;  it  is  you  and  yotir  neigh- 
bors all  over  this  land  who  will  make  it  work, 
with  your  respect,  with  your  appreciation, 
and  with  yotir  support. 

Good  service,  dedicated  service  requires 
constant  attention  from  the  served.  Service, 
dedicated  service  requires  constant  attention 
from  the  served.  Service  to  country  is  not 
always  treated  kindly  in  our  modern  Amer- 
ica. The  same  America  to  which  this  service  is 
offered.  And  the  young  Americ&ns  who  have 
given  service,  who  are  giving  service,  and 
who  wiU  give  service  in  the  future,  must  be 
made  to  know  that  thelr's  is  a  proud  calling. 

We  know  that  war  Is  stUl  a  real  and  present 
threat  in  the  1970's.  And  we  know  that  posi- 
tive strength  is  the  basis  for  The  American 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence.  We  also 
know  that  sure  and  positive  strength  can 
come  only  through  the  solidarity  of  mutual 
pride  and  respect.  I  now  ask  you  for  that 
respect. 

There  is  a  short  and  simple  statement  that 
every  American  repeats  when  he  enters  the 
service  of  our  country.  It  is  this  statement, 
this  oath,  that  begins  one  side  of  a  pact  of 
service.  I  know  that  many  of  you  here  have 
sworn  this  oath  in  your  own  service,  but  I 
would  like  to  repeat  it  here  and  now: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  aU  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic; that  I  win  bear  true  faith  and  al- 
legiance to  the  same;  and  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  re««T*tlon 
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or  purpose  of  evasion;  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  to  the  office 
to  which  assigned;  So  help  me  God." 

That's  the  promise  of  thoee  who  serve  you. 
It's  a  good  promise  w»H-k©pt.  I  ask  you  to 
remember  It  every  time  you  see  a  young 
American  in  uniform.  I  ask  you  to  relish  hla 
pramlse  to  you  to  accept  his  service,  and  to 
chOTish  his  dedication. 


REPORT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTIVnTES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  month 
our  ofiBce  sends  a  report  to  constituents 
on  congressional  activities  and  our  May 
report  is  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  record  of  my  colleagues; 
Bill  Scott  Reports 
improving  oitr  judiciary 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  measure 
to  authorize  6-member  Juries  in  both  civil 
and  noncapital  criminal  federal  cases.  A 
number  of  state  courts  have  less  than  12 
members  on  the  Jury  and  I  know  of  no  valid 
historic  reason  or  magic  in  the  number  12. 
It  appears  to  have  become  established  in 
both  state  and  federal  systems  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  common  law  or  legal  sys- 
tems of  England  in  the  early  days  of  this 
country.  Reducing  the  number  of  Jurors 
would  probably  reduce  court  costs,  expedite 
the  selection  of  Juries  and  result  in  speedier 
trials.  The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
6-man  Jury  for  state  courts  and  6  members 
would  seem  to  be  able  to  perform  as  imptir- 
tially  in  determining  the  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  the  accused  as  12  members.  The  Chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  i>erson- 
nel  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  and  others  appear  to  be  Interested 
In  this  measure,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  receive  early  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  savings  in  manpower,  money  and 
time  seem  to  merit  the  adoption  of  this  or 
a  similar  measure  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

NI  RIVER   HEARINGS 

A  number  of  officials  from  Spotsylvania 
County  appeared  a  few  days  ago  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Watershed  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  Chair- 
man compUmented  the  group  on  their  pre- 
sentation. This  project  Incorporates  both 
flood  control  and  watershed  protection  as  well 
as  recreation  and  public  water  supply.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Committee  will  agree  with 
the  county  representatives  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  fund  the  project  which 
is  a  Joint  effort  by  the  county  and  the  fed- 
eral government. 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOTEES   ANNUITY 

In  October  1969  Congress  attempted  to 
strengthen  the  soundness  of  the  retirement 
fund  for  civilian  government  employees,  and 
revised  a  provision  of  existing  law  for  pe- 
riodic cost  of  living  increases  In  annuities. 
Under  present  law,  an  employee  has  to  re- 
tire prior  to  the  effective  date  of  an  in- 
crease in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
increase.  The  House,  however,  has  recently 
considered  and  passed  a  measure  to  provide 
that  an  employee  who  retires  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  increase  shall  not  re- 
ceive a  lesser  annuity  than  if  he  had  re- 
tired prior  to  the  effective  date.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  to 
process  a  large  number  of  retirement  re- 
quests on  approximately  the  effective  dat« 
of  the  cost  of  living  Increase  and  the  gov- 
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eminent  agencies  lose  large  numbers  ot  em- 
ployees at  approximately  the  same  time.  It 
therefore  appears  to  be  la  the  government 
Interest  to  have  retirement  dates  spread  over 
a  longer  period  of  time  and  employees  should 
benefit  by  receiving  their  annuity  checks 
more  promptly. 

Another  provision  of  the  measure  requires 
the  new  Postal  Service,  which  employes  ap- 
proximately one  quarter  ot  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, to  contribute  to  the  retirement  fund 
amounts  similar  to  those  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  other  government  employees 
whenever  there  Is  any  Increase  of  employee 
benefits.  The  Importance  of  this  provision 
can  be  realized  by  the  fact  that  eight  laws 
passed  since  October  1969.  require  addition- 
al government  contributions  into  the  fund 
and  total  more  than  $436  million.  Main- 
taining fiscal  soundness  of  the  retirement 
fund  Is  essential  and  unless  the  new  Postal 
Service  contributes  Its  fair  share,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  fund  will  be  In  jeopardy.  Because 
the  Senate  passed  bill  does  not  Include  this 
second  provision  a  conference  Is  necessary 
and  final  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  appar- 
ently delayed  for  several  weeks. 

ABANDONED    AXrrOMOSn.ES 

In  an  effort  to  help  remove  auto  Junk 
yards  and  relieve  the  drain  on  our  iron  ore 
reserves,  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  which 
would  encourage  states  to  establish  aban- 
doned automobile  removal  programs  and  pro- 
vide tax  Incentives  for  automobile  scrap 
processing.  This  bill  would  earmark  $19  mil- 
lion annually  to  be  derived  from  the  Fed- 
eral auto  excise  tax.  as  an  aid  to  the  states 
to  finance  collection  programs.  The  second 
feature  would  be  to  provide  tax  benefits 
to  scrap  processors  who  Install  modem  scrap- 
ping equipment  capable  of  handling  a  large 
volume  of  cars,  turning  them  Into  high 
quality  scrap  without  polluting  the  environ- 
ment. Through  this  two-pronged  program,  it 
Is  hoped  that  the  abandoned  auto  will  not 
remain  simply  an  eyesore,  but  will  become 
a  resource,  contributing  to  new  production, 

MAKCH    ON    THI    CAPrPOL 

The  demonstrators  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington a  few  weeks  ago  to  close  down  the 
government  had  little  success.  I  talked  with 
a  group  of  high  school  students  and  a  sepa- 
rate group  of  college  students  and  was  glad 
to  hear  their  points  of  views.  It  Is,  of  cour&e, 
proper  for  any  citizen  to  discuss  his  views 
with  his  elected  representative,  but  as  point- 
ed out  to  them,  our  annual  survey  gives  me 
a  general  Idea  as  to  the  views  of  most  of  the 
Ijeople  of  the  District  on  most  matters  com- 
ing before  the  Congress.  Of  course,  blocking 
the  entrances  to  government  buildings,  de- 
stroying property,  chanting  obscenities,  and 
attempting  to  jwevent  employees  from  going 
to  work.  In  my  opinion,  la  without  Justifica- 
tion. Rather  than  being  helpful  to  govern- 
ment representatives  and  officials  it  is  dis- 
ruptive In  nature  and  may  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  enemies.  In  fact,  division  In  this 
country  and  certainly  militant  activity,  may 
cause  the  Communist  world  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  Is  no  longer  a  significant 
deterrent  to  its  ambitions.  It  is  distressing 
to  see  anyone  marching  on  the  Capitol  carry- 
ing the  Vletcong  fiag  while  we  have  Ameri- 
can troops  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Therefore,  I 
have  Joined  with  others  In  introducing  a 
measure  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  carT7 
the  flag  of  the  enemy  so  long  as  our  troops 
are  Involved  in  the  hostilities  In  Southeast 
Aala. 

BXTTXS    COKICTTNICATION 

Forty-eight  colleagues  from  both  parties 
have  Jc^ned  me  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
facUlt*te  direct  communications  between  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  and 
Members  of  Coogreas.  While  most  people 
agre«  that  partisan  politics  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  operatloa  of  the  Post  Offloe, 
recent  directives  by  the  Postmaster  General 
have  prohibited  postal  employees  and  officials 
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from  talking  with  Members  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  operation  of  the  Postal  Service. 
This  seems  inconsistent  with  Congress  over- 
seeing the  operation  of  a  government  agency 
employing  more  than  700,000  pe<^le  and  al£0 
appears  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  rights 
of  employees  and  officials  as  citizens  to  talk 
with  their  elected  representatives.  Commit- 
tee hearings  are  not  being  held. 

MISCELLANEOUS     MEAS17RES 

Minor  bills  that  have  passed  the  House 
recently  include  the  following:  1.  A  measure 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
distribute  to  the  states  and  territories  a  pro 
rata  balance  of  unclaimed  postal  savings 
deposits  with  a  provision  for  retaining  a  suffi- 
cient balance  to  satisfy  future  claims;  2. 
A  bill  to  allow  U.S.  flag  vessels  to  operate 
flexibly  by  permitting  foreign  flag  ships  on  a 
reciprocity  basis  to  carry  between  points 
within  this  country  export  or  Import  cargo 
which  has  been  transferred  between  one 
barge  and  another;  3.  An  amendment  to  the 
law  to  Increase  the  outstanding  loan  ceiling 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  from 
$2.2  bUlion  to  $3.1  billion;  4.  A  bill  to  Increase 
the  celling  for  expenditures  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  author- 
ization from  $1  million  to  $4  million;  5.  A 
measure  to  create  a  data  system  to  provide 
for  efficient  development  and  utilization  of 
Information  to  support  wise  and  equitable 
management  of  our  environment;  6.  A  meas- 
ure to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  shoot 
birds  from  aircraft. 

PRATER     IN     SCHOOLS 

Past  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  been 
interpreted  as  banning  prayer  In  public 
schools,  but  as  far  back  as  1865,  U.S.  coins 
began  to  be  stamped  In  God  We  Trust".  By 
law,  all  our  coins  are  now  so  Inscribed.  And 
the  words  "under  God"  were  officially  made 
part  of  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 
In  1954  when  President  Elsenhower  signed  a 
Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  into  law.  Be- 
cause I  share  with  most  of  you  the  strong 
belief  that  it  Is  fitting  for  us  to  acknowledge 
and  reaffirm  from  time  to  time  our  faith  and 
trust  in  God,  I  have  signed  a  discharge  peti- 
tion to  bring  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  permit  nondenomlnatlonal  pray- 
ers In  schools  and  other  buildings  supported 
by  public  funds. 

BPKAKING   ENGAGEMENTS 

You  can  note  the  diversity  among  the  fol- 
lowing speaking  engagements: 

May  27 — Keynote  speech  at  Republican 
Convention,  FYont  Royal. 

May  28 — Fairfax  Poet,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Installation  dinner. 

May  29 — Babe  Ruth  Baseball  League, 
Springfield. 

May  30 — Veterans  Day  talk  at  Mt.  Zlon 
Methodist  Church.  Leesburg. 

June  4 — Address  graduating  class.  Crimi- 
nal Investigation  Division,  Metropolitan 
Police. 

June  6 — Baccalaureate  talk  at  Oakton  High 
School. 

June  10 — Graduation  speaker  at  Brents- 
vlUe  District  High  School. 

June  12 — Parade  Marshal,  Shrine  Cere- 
monial, Manassas. 

June  13 — Flag  Day  Service,  Post  139,  Arl- 
ington American  Legion. 

June  15 — Ruritan  Club  talk  on  Ladles 
Night,  Warsaw. 

June  19 — Address  state  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Postal  Supervisors, 
Roanoke. 

NBW  PAMPHLET 

The  office  has  received  copies  of  a  revised 
edition  of  a  45-page  pamphlet,  "Our  Ameri- 
can Government,  What  Is  it?  How  does  It 
function?"  which  might  be  helpful  to  stu- 
dents or  others  desiring  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
govemment. 
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SOMETHING  TO   PONDEK 

"To  Inform  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
to  follow  their  will.  Is  the  chief  duty  of  those 
placed  at  their  head" — Thomas  Jefferson 


TRUDEAU,  ANOTHER  CASTRO  IN 
THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can continent  is  now  threatened  with  a 
new  troika,  Trudeau,  Castro,  and  Brezh- 
nev. 

As  far  back  as  July  9,  1968,  I  had  told 
this  body  that  Trudeau  was  a  security 
threat  not  only  to  Canada,  but  to  the 
free  world.  See  also  my  remarks  en- 
titled, "Communist  Encirclement  of  the 
United  States," — Congressional  Record, 
pages  4201-4207. 

The  New  York  communications  peo- 
ple and  financiers,  the  same  ones  that 
helped  enslave  Cuba  imder  Castro,  just 
never  learn  and  had  to  repeat  their  mis- 
take by  misleading  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple into  electing  Trudeau.  Or  was  it  an 
error? 

Now  we  read  reports  that  Mr.  Trudeau 
is  in  Moscow  collaborating  with  his  fel- 
low socialists,  Kosygin  and  Brezhnev,  and 
entering  into  blood  pacts  pledging  our 
Canadian  neighbors  into  the  Soviet  in- 
ternational bloc  to  save  the  world  from 
the  "overpowering  presence"  of  the 
United  States. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  press  of 
Canada  is  free  to  report  to  the  Canadian 
people  the  antics  and  gyrations  of  their 
Prime  Minister,  the  perverted  puppet 
Pierre.  If  the  Canadian  people  are  in- 
formed and  are  concerned  about  any 
danger  to  their  culture,  economy,  and  na- 
tional defense,  they  know  it  is  not  from 
the  United  States,  but  rather  from  the 
U.S.S.R.^  and  the  latest  Castro  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  think  the  Canadians  will  know  how 
to  handle  little  Pierre. 

I  ask  that  a  newsclipping  be  inserted 
at  this  point: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Friday,  May 

21,  1971 1 

Trudeau    Seeks    Soviet    Ties    To    Counter 

U.S.  Influence 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

Moscow. — Canadian  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau said  today  that  his  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  motivated  by  concern  that  the 
"overpowering  presence"  of  the  United 
States  posed  dangers  "to  our  national  iden- 
tity from  a  cultural,  economic  and  perhaps 
even  military  point  of  view." 

Therefore,  he  said,  Canada  sought  "to 
diversify  our  points  of  contact  with  signifi- 
cant powers  of  the  world." 

Trudeau  signed  an  agreement  yesterday 
for  regular  contacts  and  consultations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  once  a  year  on 
foreign-ministerial  level,  covering  everything 
from  cultural  exchange  to  threats  to  peace. 
The  protocol  establishes  a  relationship  simi- 
lar to  the  one  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France. 

The  premier  told  a  press  conference  today 
that  this  agreement  did  not  Imperil  Canada's 
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membership  of  the  NATO  and  NORAD  al- 
liances. He  drew  analogies  between  his  own 
foreign  policy,  the  West  German  policy  of 
rapprochement  with  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
U.S. -Soviet  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

He  said  regular  contacts  with  the  Soviets 
"might  permit  us  to  arrive  at  as  Independent 
an  opinion  on  world  affairs  as  we  can  possibly 
formulate."  He  compared  the  contacts  to 
Canada's  decision  to  remain  In  NATO  to 
order  "to  discuss  a  variety  of  subjects  not 
only  with  our  close  neighbor,  but  with  our 
other  friends  and  allies  in  NATO." 

Trudeau  faces  a  strong  wave  of  anti-Amer- 
icanism at  home.  His  foreign  policy  reflects 
a  determination  to  prove  Canada's  status  In 
the  world  despite  Its  closeness  to  the  U.S. 
and  despite  the  Impairment  of  its  old  rela- 
tionship with  Britain  as  the  latter  enters  the 
Common  Market. 

T.he  premier  acknowledged  at  the  press 
conference  that  Canada  would  "talk  to  its 
friends"  whenever  that  might  reduce  Inter- 
na'lonal  tensions,  but  repeated  several  times 
that  he  had  no  interest  in  carrying  messages 
or  acting  as  an  "honest  broker"  between  the 
great  powers. 

Nonetheless  Soviet  party  leader  Brezhnev 
and  Premier  Ko<;ygin  made  Trudeau  their 
sounding-board  for  the  theme  that  it  was 
time  for  the  Western  allies  to  take  them  up 
on  reduction  of  armed  forces  in  Central 
Europe.  Brezhnev  proposed  such  reductions 
in  his  speech  to  the  24th  party  congress 
March  30  and  again  In  Tbilisi  last  Friday. 

Trudeau  said  today  that  Brezhnev,  during 
their  meeting  yesterday,  added  little  In  the 
way  of  specifics  to  his  two  speeches.  Canadian 
sources  said  the  premier  and  his  chief  aides 
pressed  the  Soviets  for  specifics  without 
success. 

Brezhnev  said  "Ways  can  be  found  to  get 
negotiations  going  once  general  agreement 
has  been  reached  that  they  should  take 
place."  the  sources  added. 

Trudeau  told  the  press  conference  that  the 
West  could  "consider  these  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  all  earnestness  and  neglect 
no  avenue  at  all  which  might  be  open  toward 
a  halt  or  reduction  In  the  arms  race." 

The  prime  minister  asserted  Canada's  In- 
terest in  force  reductions  in  Its  own  right.  He 
recalled  that  Canada  has  phased  out  the  nu- 
clear role  of  Its  aircraft  in  NATO  and  with- 
drawn Its  troops  from  Europe,  moves  he  said 
the  Soviet  leaders  had  praised.  He  said  Can- 
ada had  pushed  for  "multilateral  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions"  both  In  NATO  and 
at  the  disarmament  talks  In  Geneva  and 
would  continue  to  do  so. 

Western  Communist  sources  said  Brezb- 
nev  had  decided  to  meet  Trudeau  person- 
ally after  careful  perusal  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter's speech  at  the  luncheon  Kosygin  gave 
him  on  Tuesday. 

In  that  speech,  Trudeau  emphasized  the 
Soviet-Canadian  relationship  as  Arctic 
neighbors  and  countries  trying  to  develop 
their  respective  northern  territories;  the  fact 
that  both  countries  Included  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  nationalities,  and  the  two 
countries  "equal"  concern  with  peace  and 
security  in  Etirope. 

On  the  question  of  northern  and  Arctic 
Interests.  Trudeau  tolc  Ae  press  conference 
that  Ottawa  favored  an  international  confer- 
ence while  Moscow  preferred  bilateral  talks. 
His  conversations  here  had  not  changed  that. 

He  said  he  could  not  yet  assess  the  value 
of  what  Canada  could  learn  from  the  Soviets 
In  this  area,  but  that  he  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  Soviet  Union's  "advanced 
technology"  in  running  gas  and  oU  pipelines 
through  permafrost. 

Trudeau  went  to  Kiev  today  the  first  stop 
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on  a  tour  of  five  Soviet  cities  including  Nor- 
ilsk and  Murmansk  on  the  Arctic. 


NOISE 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Organization  To  Insure  s  Sound-Con- 
trolled Environment — NOISE — was  es- 
tablished to  combat  the  growing  menace 
of  jet  aircraft  noise. 

NOISE  began  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
October  of  1969  when  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead, N.Y.,  and  the  city  of  Inglewood, 
Calif.,  jointly  sponsored  a  2-day  sym- 
posium on  the  hazards  of  aircraft  noise. 
This  symposium  was  attended  by  more 
than  150  delegates  from  23  States.  These 
delegates  represented  local  governments 
whose  citizens  suffered  the  intolerable 
burden  of  aircraft  noise,  political  leaders 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  noise  is  a  major 
environmental  hazard  facing  our  Nation, 
medical  groups  which  were  increasingly 
aware  of  the  severe  physical  and  mental 
dangers  of  noise  pollution,  and  wildlife 
agencies  fearing  the  extinction  of  cer- 
tain species  of  animals  as  a  result  of 
the  sterilizing  effect  of  the  shrill  whine 
of  jet  engines. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  symposium 
the  delegates  were  agreed  that  there  was 
great  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  organization  dedicated  to  the 
control  of  aircraft  noise.  Thus,  NOISE 
was  formed. 

This  past  January,  NOISE  held  its  first 
national  symposium  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  on  May  19,  20,  and  21,  1971, 
returned  to  the  Nation's  Capital  for  its 
national  convention,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  NOISE  president  Ralph  G.  Caso, 
county  executive,  Nassau  County,  N.Y.; 
Vice  President  William  Goedike;  Secre- 
tary John  Varble,  mayor,  Densenville, 
111.;  and  Treasurer  Stanley  W.  Olson, 
mayor,  Richfield,  Minn. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  long  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  noise  and 
its  hazards,  I  am  very  pleased  that  I 
was  able  to  participate  in  this  meeting. 
The  national  convention  of  NOISE  passed 
four  resolutions  petitioning  the  Congress 
to  take  specific  actions  to  abate  aircraft 
noise.  I  commend  these  resolutions  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  consideration. 
The  rescdutions  follow: 

Resolution  No.  1 
(In  re  Federal  certification  of  airports  vrtth 
respect  to  the  nature  and  number  of  opera- 
tions and  the  resultant  aircraft  noise  ex- 
posure) 

To:  The  President,  the  Congress,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental  Quality,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secreitary  of  the 
Housing  and  Urbfui  Development,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Director  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
1.  Whereas,  Piuvuant  to  enactment  of  the 

Aircraft  Noise  Certification  Act  of  1968  (PL. 
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90-411) ,  the  Congress  determined  that  noise 
occurring  due  to  the  operation  of  Jet  air- 
craft constitutes  serious  derogation  of  envi- 
ronmental quality  in  hundreds  of  cc«nmu- 
rUtleF  In  the  United  States,  and 

2.  Whereas,  Pursuant  to  enactment  of  the 
Depwirtment  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
meoQt  Act  of  1970,  etc.,  the  Congress  has  estab- 
lished a  requirement  for  the  Inclusion  of 
relevant  environmental  factors  In  the  further 
development  of  the  national  airport  system, 
and 

3.  Whereas.  Pursuant  to  enactment  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970.  the  Congress  establUhed  the  require- 
ment that  safety  standards  be  adopted  as 
criterion  for   civil   airport  certification,   and 

4.  Whereas.  Pursuant  to  enactment  of  the 
Aircraft  Noise  Certification  Act  of  1968  (P.L. 
90-411)  the  Congress  expressed  Its  desire 
to  provide  "both  present  and  future'  relief 
of  high   aircraft   noise   levels,   and 

5.  Whereas.  The  aircraft  engine  and  air- 
plane manufacturers,  the  NASA  and  the  FAA 
have  developed  engine  and  aircraft  designs 
which  are  quieter  than  previous  aircraft  and 
have  developed  and  are  developing  operating 
procedures  far  take  off  and  landing  which 
produce  less  noise  under  the  flight  paths  than 
present  aircraft,  and  the  benefits  of  some 
of  these  developments  have  been  known  for 
several  years  and  have  not  been  utilized  In 
airline  aircraft  design  and  operating  proce- 
dures. 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Con- 
gress be  petitioned  to  amend  PL  91-258 
(the  Airport  and  Airway  Act  of  1970)  by 
adding  to  the  safety  req'ulrements  for  civil 
airport  certification  the  requirement  that 
specified  aircraft  noise  eocposure  forecast 
(NEP)  contours  near  take  off  and  landing 
flight  paths  be  limited  to  locations  within 
specified  boundaries,  and,  further. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  amendment  also 
require  that  in  the  future  a  scheduled  step 
by  step  reduction  of  aircraft  NEF  levels  with- 
in the  specified  boundaries  be  achieved  as  a 
condition  for  the  retention  of  existing  air 
transportation  services. 


RESOLUTION  No.  2 

(In  re  a  Federal  Government  requirement 

for  Jet  aircraft  operating  procedures  and 

other  measures  necessary  for  the  abate- 
ment of  noise.) 

To:  The  President,  the  Congress,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Director  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

1.  Whereas,  Pursuant  to  enactment  of  the 
Aircraft  Noise  Certification  Act  of  1968  (P.L. 
90-411),  the  Congress  determined  that  noise 
occurring  due  to  the  operation  of  Jet  aircraft 
constitutes  serious  derogation  of  environ- 
mental quality  in  hundreds  of  communities 
in  the  United  States,  and 

2.  Whereas,  Pursuant  to  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  196«. 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  and  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  the  Congress  has  estab- 
lished a  requirement  for  the  inclusion  of  all 
relevant  environmental  factors  in  further  de- 
velopment of  the  national  airport  system,  and 

3.  Whereas,  it  has  long  been  established 
that  the  manner  in  which  Jet  aircraft  are  op- 
erated during  takeoff  and  landing  has  sig- 
nificant effect  upon  noise  expostire  heard  on 
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the  ground,  with  such  procedures  designed 
for  reduced  noise  not  derogating  safety,  and 

4.  Whereas.  In  1965,  the  President  estab- 
lished the  Interagency  Aircraft  Noise  Abate- 
ment F>rogram  through  which  aircraft  op- 
erating procedures,  number  of  day  and  night 
Jet  operations  and  other  measures  were  Iden- 
tified as  having  both  short  and  long  term 
benefits  In  reducing  noise  exposure  upon 
people  In  airport  communities,  and 

5.  Whereas,  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Airport  Commission,  (Doollttle  CommlSBlon 
1952)  .  together  with  the  report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  National  Aviation  Goals.  1961-70 
(Project  Horizon),  each  Identified  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  community  exposure  to  high 
aircraft  noise  levels  and  recommended  meas- 
ures needed  to  reduce  exlsrtlng  noise  prob- 
lems as  well  as  prevent  their  arising  In  the 
future,  and 

6.  Whereas,  through  enactment  of  Public 
Law  90-411  In  1968.  the  Congress  expressed 
Its  Intention  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration would  Implement  measures 
needed  for  "present"'  as  well  as  "future"  re- 
lief from  excessive  exposure  to  aircraft  noise, 
and 

7.  Whereas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration Is  unable  to  meet  its  responsibility 
for  "the  protection  of  persons  and  property 
on  the  ground"  (Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1938.  Section  307(c))  due  to  its  primary 
and  pervasive  mission  of  promoting  air  com- 
merce resulting  in  exclusion  of  considera- 
tions of  envronmental  quality,  now 

Therefore.  Be  it  resolved  that  Congress  Is 
hereby  petitioned  to  authorize  and  require 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
establish,  for  the  relief  of  airport  neighbor*, 
noise  exp>osure  forecast  (NEF)  contours 
which  must  be  maintained  within  specified 
boundaries  near  airports,  after  consulting 
with  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partments of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  In- 
terior, and  Transportation  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 


RESOLtJTlON  No.  3 

(In  re  acoustic  retrofit  of  existing  civil  Jet 
aircraft) 

To:  The  President,  the  Congress,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Chalrmaii  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Director  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

1.  Whereas,  Pursuant  to  enactment  ot  the 
Aircraft  Noise  Certification  Act  of  1968  (P.L. 
90-411).  the  Congress  determined  that  noise 
occurring  due  to  the  operation  of  Jet  aircraft 
constitutes  serious  derogation  of  environ- 
mental quality  in  hundreds  of  communities 
In  the  United  States,  and 

2.  Whereas,  Pursuant  to  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968,  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  and  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  the  Congress  has 
established  a  requirement  for  the  inclusion 
of  all  relevant  environmental  factors  in  fur- 
ther development  of  the  national  airport 
system,  and 

3.  Whereas,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  others  have  de- 
termined the  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  acoustically  retrofitting  existing  civil 
aircraft  engine  nacelles  thereby  providing 
substantial  noise  reduction  particularly  dur- 
ing approach  to  landing  the  most  noisy  phase 
of  flight,  and 

4.  Whereas,  Through  Investigation  of  a  va- 
riety of  measures  applicable  to  the  resolution 
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of  airport  community's  problems  arising 
from  high  aircraft  noise  exposure  levels, 
NOISE  has  determined  that  no  one  measure 
such  as  acoustic  retrofit  will  In  itself  resolve 
the  airport  community  problems  attributable 
to  aircraft  noise,  now 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Congress 
be  petitioned  to  authorize  and  require  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  estab- 
lish NEF  limits  In  areas  near  airports  with 
the  full  recognition  of  the  benefits  to  be 
attained  through  the  application  of  acoustic 
retrofit,  together  with  other  measures  which 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  aircraft  noise,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  in  recognition 
of  the  economic  impact  of  such  a  program, 
all  methods  of  financing  including  a  sur- 
charge to  be  applied  directly  to  the  users  of 
air  transportation  services,  be  explored  by 
the  CAB, 
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RESOLtrxioN  No.  4 
(In  re  responsibility   for  the   protection   of 
residents  from  exposure   to  high   aircraft 
noise  levels. ) 

To:   NOISE  Membership  and  other  concerned 

airport/ community    officials. 

Whereas.  NOISE  was  established  to  in- 
vestigate and  seek  implementation 

1.  Whereas,  NOISE  was  established  to  in- 
vestigate and  seek  implemenution  of  all 
avalL-jble  measures  for  the  relief  of  aircraft 
noise  exposure  upon  airport  community 
residents,  and 

2.  Whereas.  Through  investigation  of  all 
applicable  measures  needed  to  reduce  air- 
port community  exposure  to  high  aircraft 
noise  levels.  NOISE  has  determined  that  con- 
trols upon  land  use  development  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  major  airports  are  essential,  and 

3.  Whereas,  NOISE  has  determined  that  it 
is  necessary  to  implement  local,  regional  and 
statewide  land  use  planning  by  utilizing 
zoning,  building  code  ordinances,  subdivi- 
sion regulations,  official  maps  as  well  as 
other  land  use  controls,  and 

4.  Whereas,  even  though  municipal, 
regional  and  state  officials  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  derogatory  environmental  fac- 
tors associated  with  aircraft  operations  near 
major  airports  they  have  been  unable  to 
persuade  the  governing  bodies  of  these  local 
communities  to  establish  zoning,  building 
code  ordinances,  subdivision  regulations,  etc., 
to  protect  the  people  in  these  areas  near  air- 
ports from  unacceptable  levels  of  aircraft 
noise  exposure,  and 

5.  Whereas,  financial  Incentives  are  effec- 
tive in  persuading  land  owners  to  accept 
land  use  constraints  or  to  make  land  use 
conversions  thereby  removing  the  barriers 
to  the  establUhment  of  the  local  laws,  codes, 
or  ordinances  mentioned  above,  and 

6.  Whereas,  the  Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  provides  a  means 
whereby  funds  are  obtained  from  the  air 
transportation  system  for  the  Improvements 
and  expansion  of  airports,  which  will  then 
accommodate  increased  numbers  of  aircraft 
operations  which  may  In  turn  Increase  the 
aircraft  noise  exposure  in  areas  near  these 
airports,  and 

7.  Whereas,  the  noise  exposure  resulting 
from  aircraft  operations  at  many  airports 
Is  higher  than  considered  acceptable  for 
residential  land  use.  thus  imposing  a  severe 
burden  on  those  living  in  these  high  air- 
craft nol.se  exposure  areas,  and 

8.  Whereas,  the  policy  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  various  government  agencies 
including  DOT  and  HUD  that  air  transpor- 
tation must  be  handled  as  a  system  with  the 
economic,  social  and  health  effects  on  the 
community  under  the  take  off  and  approach 
flight  paths  being  given  the  same  support 
and  protection  as  the  aircraft  and  airports, 
now 
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1.  Therefore  Be  it  resolved  that  Congress 
be  petitioned  to  amend  P.L.  91-258  (the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1970) 
by  adding  the  provision  that  before  any 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  Improvement 
or  expansion  of  an  airport,  funds  be  made 
available  to  the  communities  surrounding 
the  airport  to  compensate  land  owners  for 
damages  due  to  high  aircraft  noise  ex- 
posure, and  further 

2.  Be  it  resolved  that  as  a  condition  of  this 
compensation  the  local  governmental  bodies 
shall  establish  zoning,  building  code  ordi- 
nances, subdivision  regulations,  etc.  which 
will  prohibit  the  establishment  of  new  non- 
conforming land  uses  In  areas  predicted  to 
be  subject  to  high  aircraft  noise  exposure 
levels  for  the  foreseeable  future  and  will  pro- 
vide for  the  gradual  conversion  of  land  in 
the  high  aircraft  noise  exposure  areas  to 
conforming  uses,  and,  further 

3.  Be  it  resolved  that  (Da  basis  for  com- 
pensation for  constraints  on  the  use  of  land 
in  areas  of  high  aircraft  noise  exposure  levels 
and,  (2)  model  zoning  laws,  building  codes, 
ordinances  and  subdivision  regulations  be 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  use  in  Imple- 
mientlng  the  legislation  ctilled  for  in  1  and 
2  above. 


ANNUAL    PILGRIMAGE    TO    THE 
ALAMO 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 
Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  in  my  home  city  of  San  Antonio 
there  is  a  celebration  in  observance  of 
Texas  Independence  in  April. 

In  connection  with  this  celebration 
there  is  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
Alamo,  the  shrine  of  Texas  indepen- 
dence, which  Is  located  in  downtown  San 
Antonio. 

At  the  ceremonies  at  this  year's  pil- 
grimage, Lt.  Gen.  G.  V.  Underwood,  Jr, 
Commanding  General,  4th  U.S.  Army, 
gave  an  address  which  I  feel  members  of 
this  body  will  appreciate  my  sharing 
with  thepi.  General  Underwood's  address 
is  as  follows : 

ANNtTAL  Pilgrimage  to  the  Alamo 

I  am  delighted  Indeed  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  represent  the  Armed  Forces  in 
this  colorful  observance  of  the  Pilgrimage 
to  the  Alamo. 

This  is  certainly  an  exemplary  way  to 
commemorate  the  matchless  valor  of  those 
courageous  defenders  of  the  Alamo  who 
wrote  with  their  own  blood  a  timeless,  three- 
fold message  for  all  Americans.  First,  the 
Alamo  is  a  stirring  reminder  that  those  who 
wish  to  be  free  have  a  right  to  be  free.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Alamo  reminds  us  that  a  nation 
frequently  depends  upon  its  soldiers  for  Its 
safety  and  survival.  Finally,  the  willingness 
of  these  brave  men  to  fight  to  the  finish  In 
the  cause  of  freedom  is  a  grim  reminder  that 
freedom  is  not  a  self-preserving  entity — that. 
Instead,  the  preservation  of  freedom  requires 
constant  devotion,  alertness  to  ever-present 
threats,  and  readiness  to  defend  it  at  all 
costs  against  all  comers. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  place 
to  reflect  upon  these  truths  than  the  Alamo, 
the  hallowed  spot  where  resolute  men  backed 
their  belief  In  freedom  with  their  very 
lives.  I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
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time  for  such  reflection  because  the  validity 
of  these  truths  is  being  directly  challenged 
by  some  frustrated  or  misguided  segments 
of  our  society.  And  so,  although  there  are 
few  such  Americans  in  Texas,  I  choose  this 
place  and  this  occasion  to  comment  upon 
the  need  to  revive  that  reverence  for  free- 
dom and  patriotism  that  characterized 
America  through  so  many,  great  years  of  its 
history. 

In  our  land  today  basic  concepts  of  patriot- 
ism are  flaunted  arrogantly  by  those  who 
contemptuously  burn  the  flag.  The  value  of 
national  service  Is  attacked  symbodlcally  by 
those  who  surreptitiously  evade  military 
duty.  The  worth  of  our  way  of  life  and  system 
of  government  is  sullied  by  those  who  In- 
sist upon  the  right  to  elevate  self-interest 
above  national  Interest.  And  the  funda- 
mental belief  in  law  and  order  which  has 
been  a  guiding  precept  of  this  nation  is  chal- 
lenged outright  by  some  who  claim  the  right 
to  burn,  bomb,  and  loot  with  immunity  as  a 
means  of  redressing  real  or  imagined  grie- 
vances. 

Fortunately,  those  who  feel  and  act  in 
this  fashion  are  still  in  the  minority.  But 
I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  those 
who  really  care  to  wake  up  and  speak  up  in 
support  of  the  old  and  still  valid  virtues  of 
patriotism,  devotion  to  country  and  respect 
for  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 

This  is  an  ideal  day  and  a  suitable  place 
to  spark  the  rebirth  of  faith  in  America  and 
support  of  those  who  serve  it  selfessly,  de- 
cently and  constructively.  Let  me  therefore 
suggest  a  set  of  deeply-held  personal  beliefs 
that  I  know  are  embraced  and  endorsed  by 
so  many  Texans. 

I.  for  one.  am  nor  ashamed  of  my  coun- 
try's historic  concern  for  the  right  of  other 
nations  to  be  free,  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent. I.  for  one.  do  not  apologize  for  my  coun- 
try's long-standing  belief  that  people  who 
wish  to  be  free  have  a  right  to  be  free.  And 
I  will  not  attack  my  country  for  having  an- 
swered muster  when  freedoms  frontiers  were 
cliallenged  by  aggressors  and  subverters. 
Moreover.  I  v:!!  nol  lose  faith  In  our  system 
01  government  because  of  manifest  Imper- 
fecti'ins.  Instead,  I  will  remember  Winston 
Churchill's  observation  that:  "Democracy  is 
the  worst  form  government  except  all 
others." 

I  will  make  excuses  to  no  man  for  the 
thrill  I  feel  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
unfurled.  And,  I  will  applaud  openly  that 
many  Americans  who  wilUr.gly  serve  their 
country  whenever  or  wherever  it  calls  them 
to  duty.  At  the  same  lime.  I  will  reject  those 
who  are  more  charitable  with  the  enemy 
than  with  their  own  government.  Finally,  I 
will  salute  ihoie  whose  concern  for  America 
is  txprei'sed  in  constructive  proposals  rather 
than  destructive  outbursta. 

Ill  expressing  these  views,  I  believe  I  reflect 
the  thinking  of  most  Americans.  But  quiet 
thoi;ghts  are  not  enough  if  we  are  to  sustain 
the  values  and  ideals  for  which  men  like 
Travis.  Bowie,  Crockett,  and  Bonham  have 
fought  through  the  years  and  which  are  un- 
der subtle  attack  in  some  noisy  quarters  to- 
day The  right  to  organize  and  sound  off  Is 
not  limited  to  those  who  w  sh  to  dissent  or 
protest.  So  the  point  I  would  make  is  that 
the  need  Is  great  and  the  lime  is  past  due 
fur  Americans  to  reassert  their  faith  in 
America,  their  pride  In  America's  accom- 
plishments, and  their  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  patriotism,  loyalty  and  unity.  To  do 
so  would  be  a  truly  meaningful  way  of  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  bright  example  of  the 
Alamo. 

Before  closing.  I  wish  to  comment  can- 
didly on  a  related  subject,  one  which  con- 
cerns the  -American  serviceman  of  today 
more  than  many  Americans  realize  and  more 
than  most  soldiers  care  to  reveal.  I  refer  to 
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the  disturbing  anti-mllltary  trend  which  is 
developing  in  our  society. 

Before  doing  so,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  concerns  I  am  expressing  today  are  not 
directed  at  this  audience,  for  your  very  pres- 
ence here  today  bespeaks  your  interest  in 
freedom  and  those  who  are  dedicated  to  safe- 
guarding the  nation.  I  really  am  looking 
beyond  this  audience  and  out  of  this  state 
to  other  people  and  other  places  where  the 
situation  is  quite  different.  I  offer  my 
thoughts  to  this  audience  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  find  them  appealing  and  useful. 

I  hope.  too.  that  you  will  not  consider  me 
out-of-order  for  discussing  antl-mlUtarism 
In  the  shadow  of  the  Alamo.  As  we  com- 
memorate those  who  fought  with  such  unfor- 
gettable valor  in  the  name  of  freedom  In 
1836,  I  think  it  wholly  consistent  to  con- 
template briefly  the  need  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  assurance  that  their  efforts  to  serve  the 
nation  in  the  cause  of  freedom  are  still 
valued  and  supported  by  their  countrymen 
in  1971. 

My  concern  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
becoming  fashionable  to  criticize  the  Armed 
Forces  for  many  of  the  problems  which  beset 
the  nation,  such  as  the  vexing  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  heavy  draft,  and  the  onerous  budget. 
As  part  of  the  process,  the  military  Is  at- 
tacked regularly  but  vaguely  as  a  conspiring 
member  of  an  industry-military  complex  that 
is  supposedly  seeking  to  manipulate  the  econ- 
omy and  the  government  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. 

I  do  not  accept  for  one  moment  that  these 
criticisms  represent  the  true  feeling  of  the 
typical  American  citizen  about  his  Armed 
Forces.  To  a  certain  extent  these  anti-mlll- 
tary outbursts  represent  perhaps  the  subcon- 
scious need  of  our  society  for  a  whipping  boy. 
And  lashing  the  military  is  turning  out  to  be 
a  convenient  way  for  some  Americans  to  work 
oft  their  frustrations  over  the  war,  the  draft, 
taxes,  or  whatever. 

I  raise  this  subject  not  because  of  any 
naive  belief  that  the  Armed  Forces  should  be 
immune  from  the  'Kind  of  healthy  criticism 
that  purifies  and  strengthens  a  democratic 
society.  Rather,  I  raise  this  subject  because  of 
my  concern  that  the  Armed  Forces  in  general 
and  the  Army  in  particular  may  be  damaged 
to  the  detriment  of  the  nation  by  the  un- 
charitable, anti-military  attitudes  that  are 
developing  in  our  time. 

Speaking  of  the  Army,  which  I  know  best, 
an  Army  is  conditioned  by  the  society  it  rep- 
resents. A  good  Army  is  one  that  can  attract 
men  of  quality  to  adopt  military  careers  as  a 
means  of  serving  their  nation  honorably.  But 
how,  I  aijk.  can  men  of  quality  and  dedication 
be  drawn  into  a  Volunteer  Army,  if  that  Army 
is  belittled  and  ridiculed  by  increasing  num- 
bers of  fellow^-Americans?  I  do  not  say  we 
are  at  that  point,  but  I  caution  that  the  anti- 
militarism  which  is  building  could  in  time,  if 
unchecked,  undermine  the  very  incentive  for 
military  service — and  if  that  ever  happens, 
a  priceless  national  asset  will  go  down  the 
drain  and  the  country  will  indeed  be  In 
trouble. 

I  am  speaking  out  today  because  I  think  it 
is  time  someone  spoke  up  for  the  soldier,  the 
Army,  and  the  Armed  Forces.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  we  be  reminded,  for  example, 
that  the  Army  has  served  this  nation  well  for 
195  years  in  time  of  war  and  in  peacetime 
emergencies.  This  is  an  Army  that  has  never 
failed  the  nation  in  a  crisis,  an  Army  that  has 
lived  faithfully  by  its  exacting  motto  of  Duty, 
Honor,  Country.  This  is  an  Army  that  has 
produced  gi^at  leaders  when  they  were 
needed  most — men  like  Pershing.  MacArthur, 
Marshall.  Elsenhower,  Bradley,  Taylor,  Ridg- 
way,  Lemnitzer,  Wheeler.  Johnson,  West- 
moreland, and  Abrams.  This  Is  an  Army  that 
has  shown  great  forebearance  and  commend- 
aUIe   r^'straint   and   patience   in   performing 
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painful,  domestic  disturbance  duty.  This  Is 
an  Army  that  has  maintained  its  morale,  its 
cohesiveness  and  its  sense  of  purpose  In  spite 
of  the  harsh  dlvislveness  within  our  society. 
And  this  is  an  Army  which  kncsre  the  mean- 
ing of  sacrifice  In  the  spirit  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  Alamo. 

My  suggestion,  therefore.  Is  that  criticism 
of  the  military  be  tempered  with  apprecia- 
tion of  their  sacrifices  and  accomplishments 
on  behalf  of  the  nation.  My  plea  is  that  the 
milltaryman  be  recognized  for  what  he  is — a 
meritorious  individual  who  by  and  large  is 
doing  his  best  and  doing  it  quite  selflessly. 
My  hope  is  that  in  the  midst  of  the  mount- 
ing anti-militarism  we  will  not  lose  sight  of 
the  continuing  need  of  the  nation  for  strong 
Armed  Forces  that  can  attract  wholesome 
men  of  quality  who  will  carry  on  the  military 
heritage  of  service  to  the  nation. 

In  short  and  In  summary,  let  the  zeal  for 
noisy  dissent  and  criticism  which  is  so  ram- 
pant in  our  national  life  be  restrained  by 
quiet  acknowledgment  of  the  national  asset 
which  our  Armed  Forces  represent.  Certainly, 
this  would  be  a  realistic  way  to  demonstrate 
that  Americans  do  indeed  "Remember  the 
Alamo." 


NE-VV  YORK  CITY  POLICEMEN 
SAVAGELY  ATTACKED 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day night  two  New  York  City  patrol- 
men— one  black,  one  white — were  shot 
from  behind  and  killed  in  a  savage,  un- 
provoked attack. 

This  incident  was  one  of  four  armed 
attacks  on  policemen  in  3  days. 

Thus  far  this  year,  seven  New  York 
City  policemen  have  been  killed  and  30 
wounded.  The  number  killed  has,  in  5 
months,  exceeded  the  number  killed  in 
all  of  1970  and  the  number  wounded  is 
two-thirds  of  the  number  wounded  in 
that  same  year. 

This  madness  must  stop.  No  civilized 
community  can  long  endure  if  savage  at- 
tacks of  this  kind  continue. 

■Whether  the  attacks  which  occurred 
last  week  were  part  of  an  organized  plot 
or  whether  they  were  simply  coincidental 
is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  at- 
tacks upon  policemen  are  becoming  ever 
more  frequent  and  bold  and  they  are 
contributing  to  the  fear  and  terror  which 
grips  citizens  living  in  urban  areas.  The 
attacks  represent  one  more  contribution 
to  the  decline  of  our  cities. 

New  York  City  commissioner  of  police, 
Patrick  V.  Murphy,  has  responded  to  the 
attacks  in  a  meaningful  and  hopefully 
effective  manner. 

The  Federal  Government  must  do  its 
part. 

■We  must  reexamine  our  gun  control 
laws  in  order  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  criminally  insane,  the  men- 
tally deranged,  and  the  ordinary 
criminal. 

We  must  consider  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  to  bring  the  full  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  bear 
against  punks  and  hoodlums  who  attack 
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local  policemen,  as  well  as  firemen  and 
sanitation  workers. 

We  must  continue  to  conduct  research 
into  the  best  means  of  engaging  the  com- 
munity on  the  side  of  the  police.  We  must 
utilize  better  technology  to  give  our  po- 
lice on  the  beat  and  in  the  patrol  cars 
the  kind  of  gun  detection  and  alarm  de- 
vices now  used  at  airports. 

The  National  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Jiistice  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  must  be  given 
funds  now  to  meet  the  problem  of  wan- 
ton and  unprovoked  attacks  on  police, 
firemen,  and  sanitation  workers. 

The  time  for  breast  beating  and  hand 
wringing  is  over. 


BIG  BUS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  on  its  Safety  Bus  Inspec- 
tion program  is  the  one  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  1-minute  speech  earlier  to- 
day: 

(Annual  report  calendar  year  1970] 

Motor  Carrii:iis  or  Passengers — Safety  Bus 

INSPXCTION  Program 

FOREWORD 

In  the  summer  of  1970.  following  a  num- 
ber of  se%'ere  accidents  Involving  buses  In 
Interstate  operation,  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  sharply  Increased  Its  bus  in- 
spection activities.  A  total  of  5,902  buses  en- 
gaged in  interstate  passenger  service  had 
been  inspected  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
each  of  these  Inspections  was  covered  by  an 
Individual  detailed  report.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  year's  Inspections  were  made  after 
the  late  summer  decision  to  accelerate  the 
Inspection  program. 

A  brief  Interim  report  dealing  with  buses 
removed  from  service  because  of  hazardous 
defective  conditions,  was  released  late  in 
November  1970.  The  present  report  covers  all 
bus  insp>ectlons  made  during  1970.  in  much 
greater  detail. 

Vehicles  Inspected  in  this  program  were 
not  chosen  on  a  selective  basis.  The  inspec- 
tions were  made  at  bus  terminals,  at  resort 
areas,  and  at  various  points  of  special  in- 
terest where  passengers  were  discharged  and 
the  vehicles  parked  for  a  substantial  period, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  run.  These  vehicles  either 
had  been,  or  were  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
committed  to  specific  over-the-road  move- 
ments carrying  passengers.  However,  by  in- 
specting at  these  locations,  any  Inconven- 
ience to  passengers  was  held  to  a  minimum. 
These  'buses,  therefore,  comprise  an  unse- 
lected  sample  of  the  Interstate  bus  Industry 
of   the   country. 

The  bus  Inspection,  and  road-check  pro- 
grams are  integral  parts  of  the  Bureau's  con- 
tlnlng  eflfort  to  achieve  greater  safety  of  In- 
terstate commercial  motor  carrier  operations 
Factual  Information,  such  as  found  In  this 
report,  provides  guidance  for  the  Bureau's 
activities  designed  to  keep  the  safety  reg- 
ulations relevant  to  current  needs,  and  to 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  compliance  with 
them.  These  reports  also  should  be  used  by 
carriers  in  developing  and  administering  their 
own  maintenance  and  other  safety  programs, 
and  by  designers  and  manufacturers  of 
equipment  used  by  carriers. 
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Detailed  tables  repwrt  the  numbers  of 
inspections  and  the  results  of  those  Inspec- 
tions, for  scheduled  and  for  chartered  buses 
In  each  of  the  nine  Motor  Carrier  Regions, 
and  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Data  are 
given  on  defects  and  out-of-servlce  defects 
in  each  specific  equipment  area.  The  textual 
portion  of  the  report  is  based  on  these  tables 
and  on  the  individual  reports  from  which 
they  were  developed. 

Robert  A.  Kate. 

Dnectcr,  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety. 

SPECIAL    TERMS    DEFINED 

The  tables  and  text  of  this  report  use  a 
number  of  common  terms  to  convey  special 
meanings,    as   follows: 

Brake  Application  System.  A  service  brake 
application  system  (on  a  bus  with  air  brakes) 
comprises  the  air  compressor,  metal  tubing 
and  fiexlble  hoses  with  their  fittings  and 
couplings,  compressed  air  tanks,  valves  of 
various  kinds,  gauges,  wheel  brake  chambers, 
and  closely  related  parts  Including  devices  for 
mounting  and  protecting  the  entire  system. 
Corresponding  components  comprise  vacuum 
and   hydraulic   brake  application  systems. 

Foundation  Brakes.  This  term  Is  used  to 
denote  all  mechanical  parts  of  a  brake  system, 
from  the  slack  adjusters  to  the  brake  drums. 
Including  cams,  shoes,  and  linings,  and 
closely  associated  parts. 

Out-of-Service  Defect.  This  is  a  defect  of 
such  type  and  degree  as  to  render  a  vehicle 
imminently  hazardous  to  operate  until  re- 
paired. More  than  one  such  defect  may  be 
reported  for  a  single  vehicle. 

All  Defects.  This  term  includes  both  out- 
of-servlce  defects  and  lesser  defects  which  do 
not  result  in  vehicles  being  removed  from 
service. 

The  heading  'Per  lOO  Buses'  is  u.sed  with 
Out-of-Service  Defects  to  mean  "per  100 
buses  ordered  out  of  service",  and  with  All 
Defects  to  mean  per  100  buses  inspected" 
or  'per  100  buses  ordered  out  of  service",  as 
apparent  from  the  context. 

Tire  defects  have  been  classified  as  Shallow- 
tread  when  wear  has  removed  a  substantial 
part  of  the  skid-resistant  tread  configuration. 
or  a  Structural  Damage  when  the  structi;ral 
strength  of  the  tire  has  been  substantlully 
reduced  by  cuts,  impact,  excessive  wear.  etc. 

The  term  Wheel  Proper  denotes  the  basic 
wheel,  comprising  rim,  "spokes"  and  hubs,  as 
contrasted  with  such  associated  parts  as  lugs, 
stud-bolts,  wheel  bearings,  etc. 

Bus  body  defects  have  been  classified  as 
cither  condition  defects,  inadequate  main- 
tenance of  the  usual  body  features  including 
doors,  windows  (broken  glass),  floors,  seats, 
etc  .  or  defective  body  safety  features,  which 
embrace  Jammed  push-out  windows,  lack  of 
a  standee  line  with  appropriate  sign,  wind- 
shield wipers,  etc. 

"i4ccessortes  for  Safety  and  Emergencies" 
relates  to  certain  kinds  of  equipment  not  part 
of  the  vehicle  Itself,  such  as  fire  extin- 
guishers and  fire  axle,  tire  chains,  first-aid 
kits,  emergency  warning  devices  for  stopped 
vehicles,  etc. 

SAFETY      BUS     INSPECTION      PROGRAM CALENDAR 

YEAR     1970 

During  1970.  Investigators  of  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Inspected  5.902  buses 
engaged  in  interstate  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, and  ordered  that  6«8  (11.6  percent) 
of  them  be  taken  out  of  service  on  the  spot 
because  of  defects  which,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, render  a  vehicle  imminently  hsu^ard- 
ous  to  operate.  These  defects  were  required 
to  be  repaired  before  the  buses  left  the 
check  point.  Other,  less  hazardous  defects 
were  required  to  be  repaired,  and  certlflca- 
catlon  of  this  to  be  submitted  by  the  carrier 
within   15  days. 
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Buses  were  Inspected  at  terminals  and 
also  at  jxjlnts  of  historic,  scenic,  recrea- 
tional and  other  kinds  of  special  interest, 
where  many  chartered  vehicles  had  dis- 
charged their  passengers  and  were  waiting 
to  resume  their  runs.  Those  engaged  in  reg- 
ular scheduled  opterations  comprised  64.8 
percent  of  all  buses  Inspected,  and  67.7  pei 
cent  of  those  ordered  out  of  service.  Char 
tered  buses  accounted  for  the  remaining  35.2 
percent  of  vehicles  inspected  and  32.6  per- 
cent of  those  removed  from  service. 

In  182  Instances  It  was  reported  that  no 
defect  was  found  on  an  inspected  bus.  This 
was  at  the  rate  of  13.9  defect-free  buses  per 
100  inspected.  The  corresponding  rate  for 
scheduled  buses  was  4.7  without  defects  per 
100  and,  for  chartered  buses.  30.9  per  100. 

Defects  of  all  kinds  totaled  11.726,  or  198.1 
per  100  buses.  The  total  defect  rate  for  sched- 
uled buses  was  185.2  per  100  and  for  charter 
operations.  218.0  per  100  buses.  These  com- 
parisons are  more  clearly  depicted  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  table. 


All 
buses 


Sched- 
uled    Chartered 


Buses  inspected: 

Number 

Percent 
Buses  out  of  service 

Total  number 

fiumbei  per  100 
i;ispectefl 
Delects  reporlerl 

Total  number 

Number  per  100  buses 
Bu:.es  *ith  no  delect 

Tnt^l  number    . 

N'imber  per  100 
1  ispetted 


5,902 
100.0 

3,894 
64.8 

2.078 
35.2 

688 

462 

226 

11   7 

12   I 

10  9 

ses 

11,  "26 
138,7 

M95 
185  2 

4.531 
218.0 

821 

P9 

642 

13  9 

4.7 

33.9 

Detailed  Information  about  the  check  re- 
sults is  carried  in  20  pages  of  tables  with  2 
pages  devoted  to  data  for  each  of  the  9  re- 
gions, and  2  to  combined  data  for  all  regions. 
Each  of  these  tables  has  3  sections,  one  for 
scheduled  operations,  one  for  chartered  op- 
erations, and  one  for  the  combined  total.  In 
addition  to  data  on  vehicle  and  other  equip- 
ment defects,  these  tables  list  driver  viola- 
tions reported  by  our  investigators.  These 
driver  violations,  combined  in  a  single  col- 
umn of  the  tables,  includes  such  offenses 
as  driving  without  a  doctor's  certificate  of 
physical  fitness,  driving  or  remaining  on  duty 
beyond  the  maximum  permissible  hours,  not 
keeping  a  dally  log  as  required,  making  false 
entries  on  daily  logs,  not  preparing  vehicle 
condition  reports  as  required,  etc. 

Among  the  areas  in  which  large  numbers  of 
defects  n^re  reported,  was  the  system  of  ap- 
plication of  service  brakes.  Total  defects  in 
this  area  were  1,794  ( 15.3  percent  of  all  equip- 
ment defects  found).  And  within  this  area 
394  defects  were  deemed  of  such  serious  char- 
acter as  to  warrant  removing  the  vehicle 
from  op>eratlon  until  repaired.  These  394  out- 
of-servlce  defects  comprised  47.1  percent  of 
the  836  out-of-servlce  defect  total.  Brake 
application  system  defects  include  air  leaks 
in  fiexlble  hoses,  and  tubes,  and  in  valves 
and  fittings,  etc.  Also  under  this  heading  are 
faulty  low  air  pressure  warning  devices. 

In  contrast,  of  2.101  Instances  of  defective 
safety  features  of  bus  bodies,  which  com- 
prised 17  9  percent  of  all  reported  defects, 
only  2.  were  out-of-service  defects.  This 
amounted  to  .2  percent  of  the  out-of-servlce 
total.  These  safety  features  consist  of  such 
things  as  the  standee  line  and  an  explana- 
tory sign,  push-out  window  mechanisms  and 
posted  instructions  for  opening  such  win- 
dows in  an  emergency,  a  red  light  over  the 
emergency  door,   windshield   wipers,   etc. 

A  comparison  of  total  defects  with  out-of- 
servlce  defects,  for  each  defect  area,  is  made 
in  the  list  on  the  following  page. 
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All  defects 


Out-of-service-defects 


All  defects 


Out-of-service-defects 


Kind  of  detect 


Number      Percent      t4utnber 


Percent  of 
Percent    all  defects 


Kind  of  defect 


Number       Percent      Number 


Percent  of 
Percent    all  defects 


Total 11,726 

Brake  application  system 1.  794 

Foundation  brakes 17 

Parking  brakes 87 

Shallow  tire  thread...  557 

Structural  tire  damage 327 

Wheel  proper  damage 137 

Lugs,  studs,  etc 305 

Steering  system 128 


im.o 


836 


100.0 


7.1 


15.3 

394 

47.1 

22.0 

.1 

7 

.8 

41.2 

.7 

40 

4.8 

46.0 

4.8 

7 

.8 

1.3 

2.8 

36 

4.3 

11.0 

1.2 

73 

8.7 

53.3 

2.6 

18 

2.2 

5.9 

1.1 

25 

3.0 

19.5 

Suspension  system 45  0.4 

Exhaust  system 218  19 

Engine  (starting) SO  .4 

Fuel  system 33  .3 

Stop  lamps 270  2.3 

Ail  other  lamps.... 1.466  12.5 

Body  condition.        1,066  9.1 

Body  safety  features 2.101  17.9 

Other  vehicle  areas.     .  1.130  9,6 

Accessories  tor  safety.   1,995  17.0 


3 

102 

43 

18 

61 

1 

2 

2 

4 


0.4 

12.2 

5.1 

2.2 

7.3 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.5 


7.0 
46.8 


This  listing  clearly  shows  that  some  de- 
fects which  occur  frequently  do  not  ordinarily 
pose  Imminent  threats  of  accident,  while 
others  found  less  often  are  threatening  In  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases.  For  Instance, 
1,066  body  defects  such  as  broken  window 
and  windshield  glass,  loose  seats,  holes  in  the 
floor,  etc.  resulted  in  but  two  buses  taken 
out  of  service.  However.  17  foundation  brake 
defects  were  of  out-of-servlce  severity  In  sev- 
en instances.  Exhaust  and  fuel  system  de- 
fects, damaged  wheels  and  faulty  parking 
brakes,  all  are  serious  conditions  In  a  large 
proportion  of  total  occurrences. 

The  percentage  of  buses  ordered  out-of- 
servlce  varied  substantially  from  region  to 
region,  from  a  low  point  of  8.4  percent  out-of- 
servlce  in  Region  7,  to  a  high  of  18.0  In  Re- 
gion 5.  The  following  listing  shows  this 
variation  in  greater  detail: 

BUSES  INSPECTED,  SHOWING  NUMBER  ORDERED  OUT 


p„...  „,„  „,  ..,„„.  figures  taken  from  the  regional  tables  of  this 

Buses  report,   showing   the   numbers  of  defects   of 

Region                       inspected     Number       Percent  all    kinds    per    hundred    vehicles    Inspected, 

compared  with  the  number  of  such  defects 

All  regions  5.902           688            11.7  per  hundred  buses  ordered  out  of  service.  In 

J                                     ]~^^g           ^^2            9^  every  region  defects  on  out-of-servlce  buses 

2  '  '.'""!r.!ll"l!!         870           113          13.0  were  substantially  more  numerous  than  on 

3    ~ 1.017           131            12.9  the  generality  of  buses  Inspected. 

4  .,       ,     750  64  8.  J 

5 484  87  18.0      — 

6  452              53             11  7  All  defects  lound 

7  '""'"'/'.V^  383  32  8.4  „     ^     ^    ^ 

g                                               265              35             13.2  Per  hundred 

9            '                                   335              41             12.2  Per  hundred                  buses 

^ Region  number                      inspections      out  ol  service 

The  out-of-servlce  bus  Is  not  simply  a  fleet 

unit  which,  in  the  course  of  a  run.  developed      All  regions  l^J' 340^ 

mechanical  trouble  which  chanced  to  fall  in  ^                                               ^y^  3                359.7 

one  of  the  areas  which  affect  safety  most  im-  j  216'5  353^1 

minently.  On  the  contrary.  It  clearly  is  a  ve-  3;;;                                           214.1                390.1 

hide  which  has  been  less  adequately  main-  4...                                           2H  «                314.1 

talned  over  a  period  of  time,  and  has  devel-  ^ —                                         j^i^g                3566 

oped  a  multiplicity  of  defects  in  addition  to  ?!!!  ^       ..         "  .      !             112'5                234.4 

that  which  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  operated  8  ..                                           222.5               322.9 

beyond    the    check    point.    Below    are    listed  ^  -- : ^ 

OF  SERVICE  AND  NUMBER  OF  DEFECTS  BY  TYPE  OF  OPERATION  AND  KIND  OF  DEFECT-CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 


Equipment  defects 


Brakes 


Tires 


Wheels 


Service 


Buses 

involved 


Application 
Total         systems 


Founda- 
tion 


Parking 
5 


Shallow 
tread 


Structural 
damage 


Wheel 

proper 


Lugs, 

studs, 

e;c 


Steering 
systems 

10 


Suspension 
systems 


Exhaust 
systems 

12 


Buses  inspected  ...  304 

All  detects  (number) 

Per  100  buses  ,, ,,. 

Buses  out  ol  service  36 

All  delects  (.number) 

Per  \m  buses 
Out-ot-semce  defects. 

Number 

Per  !00  buses 

CHARTERtD  StRUCt 

Buses  inspected  2,  078 

All  detects(^umbei) 

Pel  100  buses 
Buses  oiil  nl  service  226 

All  delects  (nuiibeO 

Per  !'i '  buses 
Out  ol-se'i    e  detects 

Number 

Per  100  buses 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULfO 

Buses  I  ispected  5.  902 

All  delects  (number) 

Per  100  buses 
Buses  out  ol  service     . 688 

All  detects  (number) ^.. 

Per  100  buses 

Outolse-vice  delects: 

Number 

Pet  100  buses  


549 

180.6 

121 
336.1 


40 


HI 


67 

22.0 

23 
63.9 

14 
35  9 


8 

2  6 

6 

16.7 

6 

15.7 


29 

9  5 

2 
5.6 


4  53; 
218.  Q 

53:- 

810 
358.4 

179 
79.2 

278 
123.0 

125 
55.3 

7 
.3 


3 

1.3 


3 
1-3 


21 

1.0 

233 
11,2 

12 
5.3 

49 

21  7 

12 
5.3 

5 

2.2 

17 
5.6 

4 

11.1 

3 
8.3 


125 
6.0 

23 
8.8 

8 

3.5 


10 

3.3 

4 
11.1 

2 
5.6 


32 
1.5 

22 
9.7 

21 
9.3 


17 

5.6 

2 
5.6 

2 
5.6 


2 
.7 


14 
4.6 


1 
3.1 


11 

30.6 


10 


27, 


127 
6.1 

26 

11.5 

7 
3  1 


67 
3.2 


18 
.9 


21 
9.3 

16 
7.1 


6 

2.7 

1 
.4 


98 

4,7 

45 
19.9 

40 
17.7 


11,726 
198.7 

1.794 

30,4 

'2.340 
340.1 

568 
82.6 

836 

121.5 

394 

57.3 

17 

.3 

9 
1.3 

7 
1.0 


87 
1.5 

557 
9,4 

327 
5.5 

137 
2,3 

42 
6.1 

105 
15  3 

75 
13.9 

90 
13.1 

40 
5.8 

7 
1.0 

36 
5  2 

73 
10.6 

305 
5.2 

58 

8,4 

18 
2.6 


128 

2.2 

39. 

5.7 

25 

3.6 


45 
.8 

10 
1,5 

3 
.4 


218 
3.7 

113 
15.4 

102 
4.8 
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ALL  RtGIONS-8 


Equipment  detects 


Body 


Lamps 


Engine 
(starting) 

13 


Fuel  system 
14 


Stop  lamps 
15 


Condition 
(maintenance) 

doors,  floor, 

All  other  seats,  windows. 
lamps  etc 


16 


i; 


Safety  fea- 
tures: escape 

windows. 

Windshield 

wipers,  etc 

13 


Other  areas        Accessories 
ot  the  for  safety  and 
vehic'e      emergencies    Driver  violations 


19 


20 


21 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected; 

All  delects  (number)... 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects  (number)    . 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number.. 

Per  100  buses 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected: 

All  defects  (number)... 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service  : 

All  defects  (number)... 

Per  100  buses 

Out-ot-service  detects: 

Number  .    

Per  100  buses 

CHARTERED    AND    SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected: 

All  detects  (number) 

Per  100  buses. 

Buses  out  ol  service: 

All  delects  (number) 

Per  luO  buses _ 

Out-ol-service  delects: 

Number  

Per  100  buses _ 


50 
.8 

44 
6.4 

43 

6.2 


33 
.6 

20 
2.9 


273 
4.6 

107 
15.6 

61 
8.9 


1.456 
24.8 


230 
33.4 


1..66 
18.  1 


139 

20.2 


2,  1j1 
35.6 


275 
40.0 


1.  130 
19.1 

158 
23.0 

4 

.6 


1,995 
33.8 


258 
37,5 


2,721 
63   J 


3.14 
44  2 


REGIO"<  I- A 


Equipment  defects 


Brakes 


Tires 


Wheels 


Service 


Buses 
involved 


Application 
Tclal  sys'ems 


(1) 


(-) 


(3) 


Founda- 
tion 

(1) 


Parking 
P) 


Shallow 
tread 


(6) 


Structural 
damage 

(') 


Lugs, 
Wheel  studs, 

proper  etc. 


Steering     Suspension 
syitems  systems 


(3) 


(9) 


(D) 


t:i) 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 


Buses  .nspected     . 

All  detects,  number. 

Per  100  buses  . 
Buses  out  ot  service 

Alt  defects,  number. 

Per  i:;  buses    

Out-ot-servce  detects: 

Number 

Per  1)0  buses  .   .. 


763 
"85 


1,326,0 
173,8 


338, 


97,0 
114,  1 


138,0 
18.1 


7.0 
.9 


53,0 
6,9 


39.0 
5.1 


13.0 
1.7 


28.0 
3.7 


7.0 
.9 


9.0 
1.2 


57.0 
67.1 


43.0 
50,  6 


6.0 
7.1 

6.0 
7.1 


11.0 
12.9 


8.0 

9.4 


4.0 
4.7 


10.0 
11.8 


6,0 
7,1 


4.0 

4,7 


3,0 
3.5 


3.0 

3,5 

1.0 
1.2 


1.0 
1.2 


I.O 
1.2 


CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses    isoected     

Ail  defects   number 

Per  luO  buses     

Buses  out  of  service 

All  defects,  number 

Per  l.j  buse^     

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number 

Per  100  buses 


583 
47" 


1,397,0 
239,6 

2'^T    } 

425  5 

64.3 
136.2 


75.0 
12.9 


35,0 
74.  5 


27.0 
57.4 


2.0 
.3 


1,0 
2,  1 


1,0 
2.1 


4.0 
.  7 


2.0 
4.3 


2.0 
4.3 


89.0 
15.3 

18.0 
38.3  . 

1.0 
2.1 


36.0 
6.2 


2.0 
.3 


16  0 

2,7 


37  0 
6,3 


8.0 
1.4 


1.0 
2.1 

1.0 
2.1 


6.0 
12.8 

1.0 
2.1 


14.0 
29.8 


12.0 
25.5 


3.0 
6.4 


CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 


Buses  inspected .    . , 

All  defects,  number.. 
Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  ot  service 

All  defects,  number 
Per  100  buses 

Out-of-service  defects: 
Number 
Per  100  buses 


1,346 


132 


2,723.0 
202.3 


213.0 
15.8 


2.0 
.1 


488.0 
369.7 

161.0 
122.0 


92.0 
69.7 


70.0 
53.0 


II. 0 


142.0 
10.5 


75.0 
5.6 


15.0 
1.1 


44.0 
3.3 


44.0 
3.3 


17.0 
1.3 


6.1 


8.0 
6.1 


29.0 
22.0 


8.0 
6.1 


4.0 
3.0 


11.0 
8.3 


7,0 
5,3 


10,0 
7.6 

4.0 
3.0 


17.0 
12.9 


13.0 
9.8 


4.0 

3.0 


7.0 


Tct.il,  all 

detects  and 

violations 

22 


32 
.8 

29 

,3 

183 

4,8 

999 

26,1 

648 
16.9 

1.155 

3i.\  2 

754 
19,7 

1,^47 
27.4 

1,  185 
31  0 

8  380 
219  1 

290 
6.3 

13 
3,9 

74 
16,0 

157 
34,0 

88 
19.0 

183 
39,6 

105 
22.7 

150 
32.5 

153 
33.1 

1  683 
364.3 

28 
6.1 

15 
3.5 

40 
8.7 

1  .... 
.2  .... 

2 

.4 

4  .... 

.9  .... 

18 
.9 

4 
.2 

87 

4.2 

467 
22.5 

413 
20.1 

945 
45,5 

376 
18,1 

94.3 
45  6 

1,535 
73  9 

6  067 
292,0 

15 
6.6 

2 
.9 

33 
14,6 

73 
32.3 

51 
22.5 

92 
40,7 

53 
23,5 

108 
47,8 

151 
66,8 

%1 

425,  2 

15 

2 
.9 

21   .... 

2  .... 
.9  .... 

6.6 

9.3  .... 

14  447 
244,  8 

2  544 
384,3 


Exhaust 

systems 

(12) 


20.0 
2.6 

16,0 
18  8 

15,0 
18,8 


13,0 
2,2 

8,6 
17.0 

6.0 
12.8 


33.0 
2.5 


24.0 
18.2 

22.0 
16.7 


May  2 J,,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


16689 


REGIONS  1— B 


Equipment  defects 


Body 


Lamps 


Engine 
(starting) 

13 


Condition 
(maintenaiKe): 
doors,  floor, 


Fuel  system 
14 


Stop  lamps 
15 


All  other  seats,  windows, 
lamps  etc. 


16 


17 


Safety  fea- 
tures: escape 
windows, 
windshield 
wipers,  etc, 

18 


Other  areas       Accessories 

ol  the  for  safety  and 

vehicle     emergencies 


19 


Driver  violations 
20  21 


Total:  all 

defects  and 

violatiens 

22 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 


Buses  inspected: 

All  defects  (number).. 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service; 

All  defects  (number). 

Per  100  buses. 

Out-of-service  detects: 

Number 

Per  100  buses 


3 
.4 

3 

.4 

42 
S.S 

197 
25.8 

168 
2.20 

171 
22.4 

124 
16.3 

304 
16.3 

319 
41.8 

1,645 
215.6 

3.0 
3.5 

3 

3.5 

2 
2.4 

2 

2.4 

19 
22.4 

in 

30 
24.5 

29 

34.1 

28 
34.1 

20 
32.9 

2  .   .. 

41 
23.9 

31 
36.5 

319 

375.3 

11.8 ".;.. 

2.4  .... 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 


Buses  inspected: 

All  defects  (number).. 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects  (number). 

Per  100  buses 

Out-ol-service  delects: 

Number 

Per  IOC  buses 


CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 


Buses  inspected 

All  delects  (number).. 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service 

All  delects  (number). 

Per  100  buses 

Out-nf-service  delects: 

tiumber.  

Per  100  buses 


4 

.7 

3 
6,4 

3 
6.4 


7 
.5 


6 
4.5 


6 
4.5 


27 

4.6 

139 

23.8 

133 

22.8 

301 
51,6 

83 
1..2 

428 
73.4 

467 
80.1 

1,864 
319.7 

11 
23.4 

17 
36.2 

12 

25,5 

23 
48.9 

16 

24.0 

30 
63.8 

35 
74.5 

235 

500.0 

21.3 - 

1.5 


69 
5.1 

30 
22.7 

20 
15.2  . 


335 
25.0 

47 
3.6 


301 
22.4 


41 
3.11 


472 
35.1 


51 
38.6 


207 
15.4 

36 
27.3 

2  . 
1.5 


732 
54.4 

71 
63.8 


786 
58.4 

66 

50.0 


3.509 
260.7 

554 
419.7 


BL'SFS  INSPECTED,  SHOWING  NUMBER  ORDERED  OUT  OF  SERVICE  AND  NUMBER  OF  DEFECTS  BY  TYPE  OF  OPER.ATION  AND  KIND  OF  DEFECT-CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 

ALl  REGIONS-A 


Equipment  delects 

Buses 
involved 

1 

Total 
2 

Brakes 

Tires 

Wheels 

Steering 
systems 

10 

Suspension 
systems 

11 

Service 

Parking 
5 

Shallow      Structural 
tread         damage 

6                   7 

Wheel 

proper 

8 

Lugs, 

studs, 

etc. 

9 

Application 
systems 

3 

Founda- 
tion 

4 

Exhaust 
system* 

12 

SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

3,824  .. 

97 

1  "Xl 

All  detects  (number) 

Pp'  100  tuses...    ,    .. -- 

Buses  out  ol  service 

oil  de'ec's  (number) 

462".. 

7,195 
185.2 

"""1.536" 
331.2 

55? 
12c.  8 

1,255 
32.8 

■' 389" 

84.2 

259 
58.2 

10 
.3 

6" 

1.3 

4 
.9 

66 
1.7 

30  " 

6.5 

28 
6.1 

324                 202 
8.5                 5.3 

"    56 ■"  55  """ 

12.1                119 

2                   28 
.4                 6.1 

i05 
2.8 

68 

11.7 

52 
11.3 

4.7 

32" 

6.9 

11 
2.4 

1  6 

3  9 

9 
1.9 

.7 

■    4 

.9 

2 
.4 

3.1 

68 

14.7 

Out-cl-service  defects' 

Number.                  

Per  100  buses 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

566  .. 

62 

13.4 

All  delects  (number) 

Per  100  buses -. 

1,335 
235.9 

183 
32.3 

2 
.4 

4 
.7 

72                   44 
12.7                 7.8 

15 
2.7 

9.2 

2.1 

.5 

5.7 

Buses  out  ol  service 

77  ,. 

278" 

361.0 

89 
115.6 

47   "" 

61.0 

32 
41.6 

■ r  " 

1.3 

1 
1.3 

4 
5.2 

4   . 

5.2 

19                   11 
24.7                14.3 

4 

;;;;;.;...        5.2 

12 
15.6 

11 
14.3 

13 
16.9 

3 
3.9 

4 
5.2 

4 
5.2 

-  - 

2 

2.6 

1 
1.3 

c 

23 

29.9 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of-seivice  detects 

21 
27  3 

Ppr  100  buses 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

870  .. 

4g 

All  delects  (number) 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  ol  service 

All  delects  (number) 

113".. 

1.884 
216.5 

399 

353.1 

129 
114.2 

250 
28.7 

70" 

61.9 

46 

40.7 

2 
.2 

i  " 

.9 

1 

.9 

12 
1.4 

10" 

8.8 

10  . 
8.8  . 

"101                   61 
11.6                 7.0 

21 is"""" 

18  6                13.3 
7 

^..v....        6.2 

2.9 

ie"'"" 

14.2 

13 
11.5 

7.9 

15  " 

13.3 

5 
4.4 

1.4 

4 

3.5 

4 
3.5 

.6 

3" 

2.7 

1 
.9 

5.3 

34' 

30.1 

Out-of-service  detects: 

31 
27  4 

Per  100  buses 

CXVII- 


-1050 — Part  13 


16690 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Maij  2Jt,  1971 


REGION  2-B 


Equipment  defects 


Bus 


Body 


lamps 


Engine 
(starting) 

13 


Fuel  system 
14 


Stop  lamps 
15 


Condition 
(maintenance): 

doors,  floor. 

All  other  seats,  windows, 
lamps  etc. 


Safety  fea- 
tures: escape 
windows, 
windstiield 
wipers,  etc. 

18 


Other  areas       Accessories 
of  the  for  safety  and 
vehicle      emergencies    Driver  violations 


19 


20 


21 


Total,  all 

defects  and 

violations 

22 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected 

All  defects  (number) 

Per  100  buses.  .       

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects  (number) 

Per  100  buses.  .         

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number 

Per  100  buses 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected : 

All  defects  (number) 

Per  IWbuses 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defsctJ  (num!)«r) 

Per  100  buses.  .         

Out-nf-service  delects 

Number.  

P»r  100  buses 

CHARTERFD  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected 

Al' defect';  (number) 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  servcf : 

All  defects  (number) 

Per  100  buses 

Oul-of-servica  defects; 

Number 

Per  100  buses  ..   . 


2 

.7 

1 
2.8 

1 
2.8 


5 
.9 

5 

6.5 

5 

e  5 


7 

.? 

6 
5.3 

6 

6.6 


1 
.2 

1 

1.3 

1 
13 


II 
3.6 

5 
13.9 

2 
5.6 


21 

3.7 

4 

5i2 

2 
2.6 


32 

3.7 

9 

8.0 

4 

3.5 


66 
21.7 

14 
38.9 


49 
16.1 

7 
19.4 


94 

30.9 

16 
44.4 


68 

22.4 

10 
27.8 


95 
31.2 


15 
41.7 


84 
27.6 

12 
33.3 


S33 
2012 

133 

369.4 


118 
20.8 

26 
33.8 


119 

21.0 


22 

28  6 


296 
52.3 

35 
45.5 


100 

17.7 


U 
14.3 


256 

45.2 

28 
49.4 


416 
73.5 

57 
74  0 


I.TSl 
309.3 

335 

43Sil 


IM 
3L1 

40 

35.4 


168 
19.3 

29 
25  7 


390 
44.8 

51 
45.1 


168 
19.3 

21 
13  6 


351 

40  3 

53 
46.9 


soo 

».5 

M 

61.1 


2.304 

274.0 

460 

414.2 


BUSES  INSPECTED     SHOWING  NUMBER  ORDERED  OUT  OF  SERVICE  AND  NUMBER  OF  DEFECTS  BY  TYPE  OF  OPERATION  AND  KINO  OF  DEFECT-CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 

REGION  3— A 


Buses 

Involved 

1 

Total 
2 

Brakes 

Tires 

Wheels 

Steering 
systems 

10 

Suspension 
systems 

11 

Service 

Parking 
5 

Shallow      Structural 
tread          damage 

6                    7 

Wheel 
proper 

8 

Lugs, 

studs, 

etc 

9 

Application 
systems 

3 

Founda- 
tion 

4 

Exhaust 
systems 

12 

SCHEDULED  SERVICE 
Buses  inspected...          

898 

59 
6  6 

36 

30.3 

29 

21  4 

49 

5,5 

11 
9.2 

3 

2  5 

31 
3.5 

9 
7  6 

3 

2.5 

All  defects  (number) 

Per  100  buses.. 

1.928 
214.7 

466 
391.6 

145 
121.8 

249 
209.2 

45 

375.0 

13 
108.3 

360 
40  1 

113       .." 
95.0 

1 
.1 

22 

2  4 

125                  58 
13.9                 6.5 

7 

Buses  out  of  service 

119  .. 

All  defects  (number) 

6 
5.0 

4  .. 
3  4 

34                   21 
28.6              17.6 

7 

■i  4 

7" 
5.9 

Per  lOObuses...            

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number..     _    

69       . 
58.0 

Per  lOObuses 

5.3 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected    

All  defects  (number)  .- 

Per  100  buses    

119 

30 

25.2 

8 

66.7 

6 

50.0 

2 
1.7 

'  1 
8.3 

1 
8.3 

3  "" 
.3 

4 

3.4 

1 

8.3     . 

1         . 

8  3     . 

26 
2.6 

6                       5 

5.0                  4,2 

3 

2.0 

1 

8  3 

1 
8  3 

62 
6   1 

3/ 
28  2 

30 
22.9 

12 

10  1 

1 
8  3 

1 
8 

1 
8   3 

1 
,8 

2 

Buses  out  of  service 

All  defects  (number)    

12 

1   7 

1 

PerlOObuses 

Out-of-seivice  detects 

Number  ._ 

0.3 

1 
8.3 

Per  lOObuses 

1,017  . 
131. 



CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 
Buses  inspected    .     

131                     63 
12  9                  6.2 

34                    21 

26  3                 16  0 

7 
5.3 

61 
6  0 

12 
9  2 

3 
2.3 

All  defects  (number) 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  ol  service 

2,177 
214.1 

390 
38.3 

32 
3.1 

10 
7  6 

3 
2.3 

1 
.1 

9 
.9 

All  defects  (number) 

511 
390.1 

158 
120.6 

121 
92.4 

75 
57.3 

1 
.8 

I 
.8 

7 
5  3 

5 
3.8 

Per  100  buses    

Out-of- service  defects: 
Number 

Per  100  buses.     

5.3 

May  2 It, 


1971 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 


Buses  inspected 

All  detects— number. 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service 

All  defects— number. 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number 

Per  lOObuses 


CHARTERED  SERVICE 


Buses  inspected 

All  detects— number. 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service. . .   . 

All  defects— number. 

Per  lOObuses 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number.. .   

Per  100  buses 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


16691 


REGION  3-B 


Equipment  defects 


Body 


Lamps 


Engine 
(starting) 


Fuel  systems 
14 


Stop  lamps 
15 


Condition 

(maintenance): 

-     doors,  floor, 


II  other  seats,  windows, 
lamps  etc 

16  17 


Safety  fea- 
tures: escape 
windows, 

windshield 
wipers,  etc 

18 


Other  areas       Accessories 

ol  the  lor  safety  and 

vehicle      emergencies 


19 


20 


Driver  violations 
21 


Total,  all 

delects  and 

violations 

22 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected: 

All  defects— Number       

PerlOObuses 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects— Number     

Per  lOObuses       

Out-ot-service  defects; 

Number  ...     

Per  100  buses  . 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected; 

All  defects— Number  

PerlOObuses      

Buses  out  ot  service 

All  delects— Number        

PerlOObuses  

Out-of-seivice  delects: 

Number  . 

PerlOObuses 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected: 

All  detects— Number 

Per  100  buses    

Buses  out  ot  service: 

All  defects— Number 

Per  100  buses 

Out-ot-service  defects; 

Number 

Per  100  buses 


7 

.8 

7 
5.9 

7 
5.9 


9 

1.0 

4 

3.4 

3 

2.5 


45  222  187  379 

5,0  24.7  20.8  42.2 

20  46  27  61 

16.8  38.7  22.7  51.3 

12  

10.1  - - - 


2 

1.7 

1 
.8 

2 

16.7          

2     ..   

16.7     

9 

.9 

10 
1.0 

9 

6.9 

4 

3.1 

9 
6.9 

3 
2.3 

3 

2.5 

2 
16.7 

1 
8.3 


4.7 


22 
16.8 


13 
9.9 


35 
29.4 

7 
58.3 


26 

21,8 

4 
33.3 


39 


5 
41.7 


160 
17.8 

35 
29.4 

2 
1.7 


?6 

21.8 

3 

25.0 


207 
23.1 


29 
24.4 


3L2 

39 

32.0 


51 

42.8 


66.7 


OS 
00.7 

U 
91.7 


257 
25.3 

53 

40.5 


213 
20.9 

31 
23.7 


418 
41.1 


66 

50.4 


186 
18  3 

38 

29.0 

2 
1.5 


258 
25.4 

37 
28.2 


376 
37.0 

50 
30.2 


REGION  4-A 


Equipment  delects 


Brakes 


Tires 


Wheels 


Service 


Buses 

involved 


Application 
Total         systems 


Founda- 
tion 


Parking 
5 


Shallow 
tread 


Structural 
damage 


Wheel 
proper 


Lugs, 

studs, 

etc 


526 


45 


1.015 
193.0 


139 
26.4 


8 
1.5 


23 
4.4 


49 
9.3 


18 
3.4 


5 
1.0 


9 
1.7 


117 
260.0 

55 
122.2 


26 
57.8 

26 

57.8 


14 
31.1 


9 

20.0 


2 
4.4 


1 
2.2 


224 


596 
266.1 


47 
21.0 


33 
14.7 


24 
10.7 


15 
6.7 


10 
4.5 


5 
2.2 


19 


84 
442.1 

23 
121.1 


13 
68.4 

11 

57.9 


3 
15.8 


6 
31.6 

2 

10.5 


1 
5.3 

1 
5.3 


2 

10.5 


1 
5.3 


1 
5.3 


CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 


Buses  inspected 

All  defects— number. 

Per  100  buses    

Buses  out  of  service 

All  defects— number. 

Per  100  buses  

Out-of-service  defects; 

Number  .  

Per  lOObuses 


750 


1.611 
214.8 


186 

24.8 


9 
1.2 


56 
7.5 


73 
9.7 


33 
4.4 


15 

2.0 


14 
1.9 


64 


201 
314.1 

78 
121.9 


39 
60.9 

37 
57.8 


3 

4.7 


20 
31.3 

11 
17.2 


1 
1.6 

1 
1.6 


4 
6.3 

1 
1.6 


1 
1.6 


1 
1.6 


2,208 
2.54 

505 
424.4 


345 

289  9 

56 
466.7 


2,553 
251,0 

561 

428,2 


Steering    Suspension  Exhaust 

systems         systems  systems 

10  11  12 


36 
6.8 


4 

8.9 

4 

8.9 


33 

14.7 

7 
36  8 

7 
36.8 


69 

9.2 

ii 

17.2 

11 
17.2 


16692 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  2 It,  1971 


REGION  4— B 


Equipment  defects 


Buses 

in*  jived 

1 

SCHEDULED   SERVICE 

Buses  inspected :  334 

Ail  detects  — Number 

Per  I'M  buses '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Buses  out  of  ser/ice:  $0 

All  defects— Number 

Per  100  buses ".!".!'!'.y "" 

Out-of-ser/ice  defects: 

NuTiber 

Per  100  buses l.!]]!!!"!!!!^;!! 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected  150 

All  defects— Number 

Per  !00  buses \..' 

Buses  out  of  service:  '  '  27 

Ail  defec's— Number 

Per  100  buses  .       ._ '_'_'_ 

Cut- of- service  defects:  ' 

Number 

Per  VA  buses. _.      ..!!!'!""! 

CHARTERED  AND   SCHEDULED 

Buses  i-scected  4^4 

All  defects     "'uTiber 

Per  !0O  buses              '."!'.!]!!!!!!"."!" 
Buses  out-of-service  g? 

Ail  defects— Number 

P«r  130  buses  _ 

Oul-of-ser^'ce  detects:  _, 

Number.    .T*~ 

Per  !00  buses 


Body 


Lamps 


Engine 
(starting)       Fuel  system 

13  14 

SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected: 

All  defects— Number  5  7 

Per  100  buses.. 10  13 

Buses  out  of  service: 

Ail  defects— Number  4  7 

Per  100  buses... gg  155 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number 4  7 

Per  100  buses. '.  g.  9  155 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected: 

All  defects— Number  1  1 

Per  100  buses 4  4 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects— Number 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of- service  defects :  

Number 

Per  100  buses --'"!!"!!!!!]""! 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected 

All  lefects- Number  g  g 

Per  100  buses .g  j  J 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects— Number  4  7 

Per  100  buses 6.3  10.9 

Out-of-service  defects. 

Number. .         4  7 

Per  100  cuses .'  6.3  10.9 


Slop  lamps 

15 


Condition 
(maintenance). 

doors,  floor. 

All  otfier  seats,  vvindows. 

lamps  etc 

16  17 


Safety  fea- 
tures: escape 
vvindows. 
windsfiieid 
wipers,  etc. 

18 


Other  areas       Aaessones 
ot  ttie  for  safety  and 
vetiicie      emergencies    Driver  violations 

19  20  21 


28 
5.3 

7 
15.6 

3 
6.7 


7 
3.1 


21.  1 

2 
10.5 


35 
4.7 


131 
34.4 


25 
55.6 


1 
2.2 


58 
25.9 

6 
31.6 


?39 

31. S 

31 
48.4 

1 
1.6 


93 

n.  7 


1 
6.7 


114 
21.7 


11 
24.4 


33.7 


11.1 


123 
23.4 

9 
20.0 


182 
34.6 


20 
44.4 


75 
33.5 


3 
15  8 


168 

22.4 

6 
9  4 


116 
51.8 


42.1 


230 

30.7 

19 
29.7 


73 
32.6 


12 
63.2 


250 
33.3 

17 
26.6 


95 
42.4 


17 
9.5 


218 
29.1 


40.6 


231 
103.1 

15 
78.9 


413 

55.1 

35 
54.7 


REGION  5— A 


Equipment  defects 


Brakes 


Tires 


Wtieeis 


Service 


Application 
Total  systems 


Founda- 
tion 


Parking 
5 


Shallivv 
tread 


Structural 
d3m,aje 

7 


Wfieel 
proper 

8 


Lugs. 

studs, 

etc. 


Steering     Suspension 
systems  systems 


281 
187.3 

85 

56.7  

74 
274.  1 

35  

133.3  

31 

21 

114.  S 

77.8 

6 

4.0 


9 
6.0 


1 

3.7 


1 
3.7 


1 
3.7 


1 
3.7 

1 
3.7 


1 
.7 

1 
3.7 


972 

2O1O.  8 

270 

55.8 

6 
1.2 

8 
1  6 

40 
8.3 

28 

5.8 

242 
278  2 

102 
117.2 

3 
3.4 

6 
6  9 

3 

3,4 

6 
6  9 

108 
124.1 

73 
83  9 

3 
3  4 

6 
6.9  . 

4 
4  6 

1  1 


1. 1 


21 

4.3 


1    1 


14 


2.3 

1 
1.1 


1 
1.1 


Total-  all 

detects  and 

violations 

22 


1.197 

227.6 

137 
304.4 


827 
369.2 

99 

521.0 


2,024 
269  9 

236 
368.8 


Exhaust 
systems 


691 
206,9 

185 

55,4 

6 

1.8 

7 
2.1 

26 

7.8 

22 

6  6 

1        12 

3       3.5 

6 

18 

2 

.4 

10 
3.0 

168 
280,0 

66 
110.0 

3 
5.0 

8.3 

2 
3.3 

5 
8  3       1 

1         1 

7        1  7 

1 
1.7 

1 
1.7 

3 

5.0 

77 
128,3 

86.7 

3 

5.0 

5  . . . 
8.3  ... 

3 
5.0       1. 

1  .... 

1.7  .... 

3 

5.0 

4 
2.7 


3 
11.1 


1. 

ii.i 


1 

2.9 


6 
6.9 


May  2If,  1971 
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REGION  5-B 


Equipment  defects 


Bus 


Body 


Lamps 


Engine 
(starting) 

13 


Fuel  systems       Stop  lamps 


Condition 
(maintenance): 

doors,  floor, 

All  other  seats,  windows, 
lamps  etc. 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Safety  fea- 
tures: escape 
windows, 
windsfiieid 
wipers,  etc. 

18 


Other  areas       Accessories 

ot  the  tor  safety  and 

vehicle      emergerKies 


19 


20 


Driver  violations 
21 


Total:  all 

defects  and 

violations 

n 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

Buses  insoccted. 

Ah  defects,  number 

Per  100  buses... 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  de<ects,  number 

Per  100  tiures. 

Out-ot-service  defects: 

Number 

Per  100  buses 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  rspected: 

All  defects,  number 

Per  100  buses  

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects,  number 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of-service  detects: 

Number..   

Per  100  buses 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected: 

All  defects,  number 

Pel  100  buses.  .    .... 

Buses  out  of  cervice' 

All  defects,  number 

Per  ICO  buses 

Out-of-service  defects; 

Number 

Per  100  buses 


9 

2.7 

3 
9 

16 
t.8 

84 
25.1 

20 
6.0 

131 
40.1 

53 
lb  9 

95 
28.4 

99 

29.6 

790 
23&S 

8  

13.3  

3 

5.0 

2 

12 

20.  0 

7 
11  7 

26 
43.3 

9 
15.0 

15 
25.0 

19 

31.7 

187 

311.7 

7 

U.7  

3.3  .... 

5 

3.3  . 

6 

4.0 

2 

7.4 

1  

28 
18.7 

6 
4.0 

53 
38.7 

8 
29,7 

28 
18.7 

7 
25.9 

30 
20.0 

4 
14.8 

82 
54.7 

16 
59.3 

363 

342  0 

4 

90 

14.«  

4 

22.2  .... 

333.3 

14.8 

3.7  .... 

14 
2.9 

3 
.6 

22 

4.5 

112 
23.1 

26 
5.4 

192 
39.7 

81 

1G.7 

125 
25.8 

181 

37.4 

1,153 
238.2 

12 

13.8  .... 

5 

5.7 

3 

8 
20.7 

7 
8.0 

34 
39.1 

le 

18.4 

19 
21.8 

35 

40.2 

277 
318.4 

11 

12.6 

3.4  .... 

REGION  S— A 


Equipment  defects 


Brakes 


Tires 


Wheels 


Service 


Buses 

Involved 

0) 


Application 
Total         systems 


(2) 


(3) 


Founda- 
tion 

(4) 


Parking 
(5) 


Shallow 
tread 

(6) 


Structural 
damage 

(7) 


Wheel 

proper 

(8) 


Lugs, 

studs, 

etc 

(9) 


Steering    Suspension 
systems         systems 


(10) 


(U) 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected 420 

All  defects— number 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service 48 

All  defects— number 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of-service  delects: 

Number 

Per  100  buses... 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected... 32 

All  defects— number. 

Per  100  buses. 

Buses  out  of  service 5 

All  delects— number 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of  service  defects: 

Number.. 

Per  100  buses 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected 452 

All  defects— number. 

Per  100  buses.. 

Buses  out  ot  service 53 

All  defects- number 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number 

Per  100  buses 


634 
150.9 


144 
34.3 


1 
.2 


7 
1.7 


25 
6.0 


7 
1.7 


5 
1.2 


38 
9.0 


169 
352.1 

57 
118.7 


46 
95.8 

32 
66.7 


1 
2.1 

1 
2.1 


5 
10.4 

5 

10.4 


4 
8.3 

2 
4.2 


1 
2.1 


5 

10.4 

5 

10.4 


9 
18.7 

1 
2.1 


3 
6.2 

3 
6,2 


20 
400.0 

7 

140.0 


5 
100.0 


5 

100.0 


189 
356.6 

64 
120.7 


51 
96.2 

37 
69.8 


1 
1.9 

1 
1.9 


5 
9.4 

5 
9.4 


4 
7.5 

2 
3.8 


1 
1.9 


5 
9.4 

5 
9.4 


9 
17.0 

1 
1.9 


3 
5.7 

3 
5.7 


Exhaust 
systems 

(12) 


57 
178.1 

16 

50.0  

1 

3.1  

691 

160 

1 

7 

25 

7 

5 

39 

3 

152.9 

35.4 

.2 

1.5 

5.5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

8.6 

.7 

16694 
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REGION  6- 

B 

Equipment  defects 

Driver  v 

olalions 
21 

Engine 
(starting) 

13 

Fuel  system 

14 

Stop 

Lamps 

amps 
15 

All  ottier 
lamps 

16 

Bus  Body 

Other  areas 
of  the  to 
vehicle 

19 

Accessories 
r  safety  and 
emergencies 

20 

Condition         Safety  tea- 

(maintenance)     tures    escape 

doors,  floor,            windows. 

seats,  windows.        windshield 

etc        wipers,  etc 

17                       18 

Total    all 
delects  and 

violations 

22 

SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected 

All  detects,  number      

Per  100  busei_ 

Buses  out  of  service 

All  defects.  nunil)er 

Per  100  buses..., 

Out-ol-»ervice  defects: 

Number 

2 

.5 

2 
4.2 

2 
4.2 

3 

.7 

3 
6.2 

3 

6.2 

1 
3.1 

1 
20.0 

1 
20.0 

4 
.9 

4 
7.5 

4 

7.5 

IS 
4.3 

5 

10,4 

3 
6-2       ... 

130 
31.0 

24 

50.0 

24 

5,7 

2 
4,2 

84 

20.0 

21 
43,7 

37 
8  8 

14 
29  2 

106 

25.2 

24 
50,0 

41 
14 

675 
160.7 

183 

381.2 

Per  100  buses...   

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected: 

All  defects,  number 

3 
9.4 

2 

40.0 

1      .... 

!1 
34  4 

5 
100.0 



4 

12  5 

12 

37,5 

3 
60.0 

4 
12,5 

2 
40.0 

5 

15.6 

2 
40.0 

4 
12.5 

61 
190.6 

20 
400.0 

Per  100  buses  ..              

Buses  out  of  service 

All  defects,  number 

Per  100  buses... 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number 

Per  100  buses 

2 

.4 

2 

3.8 

2 
3.8 

20.0 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected. 

All  defects,  number  

Per  100  buses    .            

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects,  number 

Per  100  buses 

Out-ot-service  defects: 

Number 

21 

4  6 

7 
13,2 

4 

141 

31   2 

29 

54  7 

28 

5,2 

2 
3.8 

% 

21  2 

24 
45.3 

41 

9.! 

16 
30,2 

111 

24,6 

26 
49,1 

14 
2S.4 

736 
162.8 

203 
383.0 

Per  100  buses 

7.5 

REGION  7- 

-A 

Eq 

uipn>«nt  detects 

Buses 

involved 

1 

Total 
2 

Brakes 

Tires 

Wheels 

Steering 
systems 

10 

Suspensio 
systerr 

1 

Service 

Pa!k 

ing 
5 

Shallow 
tread 

6 

Structural 
damage 

7 

Wheel 
proper 

8 

Lugs, 

studs. 

etc 

9 

Application 
systems 

3 

Founda- 
tion 

4 

n           Exhaust 
s          systems 

1                     12 

SCHEDULED  SERVICE 
Buses  inspected 

225  . 

All  defects— number 

251 

111   6 

33 
206   3 

23 
143  8 

180 
113.9 

42 

262  5 

25 
156  3 

56 

24  9 

14 
87   5 

14 
8'    5 

41 

25  9 

16 

100  0 

15 
93  8 

5 
2.2 

7 
3.1 

12 

5  3 

2 
12.5 

2 

9 

1 
6   3 

1 
6  3 

1 
.6 

6 

6 

Per  100  buses 

1 

Buses  out  of  service 

16  ... 

All  defects— number 

4 
25.0 



Per  100  buses. 

Out-of- service  defects. 

Number..     .    , 

4 
25.0 

1 
6   3 

6 
3.8 

Per  100  buses    

.,_... 

T 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 
Buses  inspected 

158  .  . 

All  defects— number 

Per  100  buses 

3 
1.9 

5 
3.2 

3 
1.9 

6 
3  8 

Buses  out  of  service 

16  ... 

All  defects-  number 

Per  100  buses 

6.3 

2 
12.5 

2 
12.5 

2  .... 
12.5  .... 

1 

Oul-of-service  defects 

Number 

- 

6.3 

1 
6.3 

1 
6.3 

2    ... 
12.5  . ... 

------------- 

Per  100  buses 

1 

383  ... 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 
Buses  inspected 

All  defects-number 

Per  100  buses 

431 

112,5 

75 
234  4 

48 

150.0 

97 

25.3 

30' 
93  8 

29 

90,6 

.3 

8 
2.1 

5 
1.3 

10 
2.6 

18 

4   7 

2 
6.3 

3 

.8 

1 
3,1 

1 

3  1 

3 

3. 

6 

Buses  out  of  service 

32  ... 

i                   1  6 

All  detects— number 

Per  100  buses                

- 

3.1 

2 
6.3 

2 
6.3 

6 
18.8 

1 
3.1 

Out-ol-service  defects... _ 

Number 

3.1 

1 
3.1 

1 
3.1 

6 

18.8 

1 
3.1 

Per  lOO  buses  

1 
3.1 

May  2h,  1971 
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REGION  7-B 


Equipment  defects 


Bus 


Body 


Lamps 


Engine 
(starting) 

13 


Condition 
(maintenance): 
doors,  floor. 


Fuel  system 
14 


Buses 

Involved 


Stop  lamps 
15 


All  other  seats,  windows, 
lamps  etc. 


16 


17 


Safety  fea- 
tures: escape 
windows, 
windshieiri 
wipers,  etc. 

18 


Other  areas       Accessories 
of  the  for  safety  and 
vehicle      emecgerKies   Driver  violations 


19 


20 


21 


Total:  all 

defects  and 

violations 

22 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected: 

All  detects  (number) 1 

Per  100  buses .4 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects  (number) 1 

PerlOObuses    6.3 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number -  1 

Per  100  buses 6.3 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected: 

All  defects  (number). 

PerlOObuses    .     ,.. 

Buses  out  ol  service 

All  defects  (number) 

PerlOObuses  - 

Out-of-service  detects: 

Number  .   - 

Per  1 00  buses - 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected: 

All  defects  (number) 1 

PerlOObuses    .    -3 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects  (number) 1 

PerlOObuses  3.1 

Out-of-serv.ce  detects: 

Number           1 

Per  100  buses. 3.1 


4 
18 

47 
20.9 

17 
7.6 

39 

17.3 

24 
10.7 

36 
16.0 

39 
17.3 

290 
128.0 

2   .... 
12  5 

1 
6.3 

2  .... 
12.5  .... 

5 

31.3 

3 

18.8 

36 

225.0 

1 

6  3 - .-- 

6 

3.8 

22 
13.9 

21 
13.3 

10 
6.3 

26 
16.5 

29 
18.4 

99 
62.7 

279 
176.6 

4 
25.0 

1 
6.3 

6     ... 

37.5  .... 

1 
6.3 

6 

37.5 

10 
62.5 

52 
325.0 

2 

2 

12.5  .... 

12.5  .... 

10 

2.5 

69 

18.0 

38 
9.9 

49 

12.8 

50 
13.1 

65 
17.0 

138 

36.0 

569 
148.6 

6 
18.8 

1 
3.1 

7 
21.9 

2 
6.3 

1 
3.1 

11 
34.4 

13 
40.6 

88 

275.0 

3 

2 

9.4  .... 

6.3  .... 

REGION  8-A 


Equipment  defects 


Brakes 


Tires 


Wheels 


Service 


Application 
Total         systems 


Founda- 
tion 


Parking 


Shallow 
tread 


Structural 
damage 


Wheel 
proper 


Luis, 

studs, 

etc. 


Steering    Suspension 
systems         systems 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected...  194 

All  detects,  number 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service 30 

All  detects,  number . 

Per  100  buses.  .      

Out-of-service  defects 

Number 

Per  100  buses 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected-      71 

All  defects,  number 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service 5 

All  defects,  number 

PerlOObuses 

Out-ot-service  defects: 

Number.. . 

Per  lOObuses      

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected  265 

All  detects,  number  

Per  lOObuses 

Buses  out  of  service  35 

All  defects,  number 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of-service  detects; 

Number  

Per  lOObuses --- 


442 
227.8 

122 
62.9 

2 

1.0 

1 
.5 

22 
11.3 

7 
3.6 

93 

29 
96.7 

2 

310 

6.7  ... 

41 

12 

136.7 

40.0  ... 

147 
207.0 

22  ... 
31.0  ... 

1 
1.4 

8 

11.3 

5 

7.0 

20 

8  ... 
160.0 

2      . 

40.0  ... 

1   ... 

20.  0    . . 

400.0 

7 
140  0 

3  ... 
60  0 

589 

222.3 

IW 

54.3 

2 

.8 

2 

.8 

30 
11.3 

12 
4.5 

113 
322  9 

37 
105  7 

2  ... 
5  7 

2  ... 
5.7     . 

48 

15 

1  ... 
2.9  ... 

137.1 

42.9  ... 

10 


4  14                    4 

2.1  .5                2.1                2.1 

2  1  1  

6.7  3.3  3.3  

1   

3.3  

4  3                    4                    1 

5.6  4.2                5,6                1.4 

1  1 

20.0  20.0  

1  1   

20.0  20.0  

8  4                   8                   5 

3.0  1.5                3.0                1.9 

3  2  1  

8.6  5.7  2.9 

2  1  

5.7  i9  


Exhaust 
systems 


12 


28 

14.4 

25 
83.3 

23 

76.7 


4 

5.6 

2 

40.0 

0 
20.1 


32 

12.1 

27 

77.1 

24 
68.6 
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Equipment  defects 


Body 


Lamps 


Engine 
(starting) 

13 


Fuel  systems 
14 


Stop  lamps 
15 


Condition 
(maintenance): 

doors,  floor. 

I  other  seats,  windows, 
lamps  etc. 

16  17 


Safety  fea- 
tures: escape 
windows, 
windshield 
wipers,  etc. 

13 


Other  areas       Accessories 
of  the  for  safety  and 
vehicle      emergencies   Driver  violations 


19 


20 


21 


Total:  all 

defects  and 

violations 

22 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 


Buses  inspected: 

All  defects  (number). 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects  (number).. 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of- service  defects: 

Number _ 

Per  100  buses 


1 
.5 

1 
3.3 

1 
3.3 


6 
3.1 

3 

10.0 

2 

6.7 


38 
19.6 


5 
15.7 


27 
13.9 


4 

13.3 


CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected: 

All  defects  (number) 

Per  100  buses , 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects  (number) 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number..       , 

Per  100  buses 


1 

1.4 


19 
26. 


60, 


13 
18.3 


1 
20.0 


69 
35.6 

9 

30.0 

2 
6.7 


28 
39.4 

1 

20.0 


72 
37.1 


9 
30.0 


33 

17.0 

2 
6.7 


79 

40.7 

6 
20.0 


S21 
268.6 


3)0.0 


13 

8.3 


21 
29,6 

1 

20.0 


58 
81.7 

1 
20.0 


20S 
218.7 

21 

120.0 


CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 


Buses  inspected: 

All  defects  (number). 

Per  100  buses 

Buses  out  of  service: 

All  detects  (number). 

Per  100  buses 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number 

Per  lOO  buses 


1 
2.9 


1 
2.9 


7 
2.6 

3 

8.6 

2 
5.7 


57 
21.5 

8 

22.9 


40 

15.1 

5 
14.3 


97 

36.6 

10 
28.6 

2 
5.7 


85 

32.1 

9 
25.7 


54 

20.4 

3 
8.6 


137 

51.7 

7 

20.0 


726 
274.0 

120 
342.9 


REGION  9-A 


Equipment  defect 

s 

Total 

Brakes 

Tires 

Wheels 

Steering 
systems 

Suspension 
systems 

Service 

Parking 

Shallow       Structural 
tread          damage 

Wheel 
proper 

Lugs, 

studs, 

etc. 

Buses 

involved 

Application         Founda- 
systems                tion 

Exhaust 
systems 

10 


SCHEDULED  SERVICE 

f> 

Buses  inspected  (160): 

All  defects,  number 359  44 

Per  100  buses. 224.4  27.5 

Buses  Out  of  service  (23): 

All  delects,  number 75  15 

Per  lOT  buses 326.1  55.2 

Out-of-service  defects: 

Number 23  7 

Per  100  buses. 30.4 

CHARTERED  SERVICE 

Buses  inspected  (175i; 

All  defects,  number 289  40 

Per  100  buses 165.1  22.9 

Buses  out  of  service  (13  , 

Alldefects,  number 47  II 

Per  100  buses_.. 251.1  61.1 

Out-ol-service  defects: 

Number.     19  5 

Per  100  buses 105.6  27.8 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected  (335) : 

All  defects,  number.. 648  84 

Per  100  buses 193.4  25.1 

Buses  out  of  service  (41): 

All  defects,  number 122  26 

Per  100  buses 297.6  63.4 

Out-of- service  defects: 

Number      .           _ 42  12 

Per  100  buses 102.4  29.3 


6 
3.8 

16 
10.0 

3 
1.9 

6 
3.8 

3 
1.9 

3 

1.9  

5 
3.1 

2 
8.7 

3 
13.0 

2 
8.7 

5  ... 
26.1  ... 

2 

8.7 

2  ... 

2 
8.7 

4  ... 

8.7  ... 

17.4  ... 

5 
2.9 

8  ... 
4.6  .. 

4 
2.3 

4 
22.2 

4 
22.2 

13 
7.4 

3  .... 

16.7  .. 

1  

.6  

4 
2  3 

3 

16.7 

4  ... 

22.2  ... 

3 
16.7 

2  .... 
11.1  ... 

2     ... 
11.2  ... 

11 

3.3 

24 

7.2 

3 
.9 

10 

3,0 

16 
4.3 

4  

1.2  

9 

2.7 

5 
12.2 

7 
17.1 

2 
4.9 

10 
24.4 

3     ... 
7.3     .. 

2 
4.9 

5 
12.2 

2 

4.9 

2 
4.9 

8 
19.5 

2  ... 
4.9  ... 

May 


2Jf, 


1971 
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REGION 

9-B 

Equipment  defects 

nver  violations 
21 

Engine 
(starting)       F 
13 

jel  system 
14 

Lamps 

Body 

Other  areas 

of  the 

vehicle 

19 

Accessories 
lor  safety  and 
emergencies    D 
20 

(n 

Condition 

laintenance): 

doors,  floor, 

ats,  windows, 

etc. 

17 

Safety  fea- 
tures: escape 
windows, 
windshield 
wipers,  etc 
18 

Total:  all 

defects  and 

violations 

22 

Stop 

lamps 
15 

All  other  se 
lamps 
16 

SCHEDUirO  SERVICE 

Buses  in';pec'.ed 

All  lefpcts.  number. 

Per  100  busps.. 
buses  out  of  service: 

All  defects,  number... 

Pel  100  fuses 

3 

1.9 

3 

13.0 

3 

2 

1.3 

1 
4.3 

13 
8.1 

10 
43.5 

5 

31 

21.3 

1 
4.3 

63 
30.4 

p 
34.8 

71 
44.4 

0 
39.1 

39 
24  4 

3 
13.0 

48 

30.0 

10 
43.5 

62    . 

38.  8 

9 
39.1 

419 

261.9 

84 
365.2 

Out-cf-service  reelects: 
Numb'»r 

Per  lOO  buses         

13.0  . 

21.7     . 

CHAPTERED  SERVICE 

Bii'es  in?i  ecled. 

All  rielpcls.  number. 

1  ... 
.6  .... 

1   -   . 
5  6 

13 
7.4 

4 
22.2 

2 

'7 
21."l 

2 

11.1 

21 
12.0 

3 
16.7 

8f 
49.1 

9 

50.0 

22 
13,1 

1 
5.6 

18.5 

2 
11.1 

83 
i7.4 

6 
33.3 

372 

Per  10"  buses  

Busp^  out  of  ^ervice 

Ml  delects,  ni.mDer./   

Per  100  bu<e<;...     / 

Out-o'-'ervir.e  defects: 

Number 

212.6 

53 
294  4 

1     ... 

5.6     .. 

Per  100  buses 

11.1   .. 

CHARTERED  AND  SCHEDULED 

Buses  inspected- 

All  defects,  number.. 

Per  100  buses 

4 

1.2 

4 
9.8 

4   .    .. 
9.8  .... 

2 

.6 

1 
2.4 

2E 
7.8 

14 
31.1 

7  .. 

71 
21.2 

3 

7.3 

84 
25.1 

1! 
26  S 

157 
46.9 

IS 
43.9 

62 

18  5 

4 
9.8 

81 
24.2 

12 
29.3 

1*5 

43.3 

15 
36.5 

793 
236  7 

Buses  o'lt  of  service 

AH  delMts,  number. 

Per  100  busp' 

137 
334  1 

Out-of-sernce  dpierts. 

Ppr  100  buses 

17.  1 

POSTAL  DIFFICULTIES 

Fort 

Yukon 

and  Barrow 

.  I  include  for 

^eater 
United 

degree 

Sfcates 

Since  the  institution  by  the 
Postal    Service    of    the    "two 

HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  communication  in  Alaska  is  the  U.S. 
mail.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  at  Fort 
Yukon  and  Barrow  are  experiencing  ex- 
traordinary difficulty  in  performing  their 
constitutional  duties.  Presently,  there  are 
no  roads  at  Fort  Yukon  and  Barrow 
which  are  utilized  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  system. 

Many  citizens  of  these  areas  are  totally 
dependent  on  air  service  for  all  items  of 
mail.  This  includes  personal  commimi- 
cations,  business  communications  and 
supplies  of  every  kind  and  description. 
Although  there  is  daily  air  service  to  Fort 
YLikon  and  Barrow,  the  postal  service  is 
generally  poor. 

Many  times,  citizens  are  caused  to  suf- 
fer needless  delays  and  unnecessary 
hardships  due  to  the  poor  service.  Many 
times  people  suffer  a  loss  of  a  good  credit 
rating  because  bills  arrive  after  they  are 
due,  and  businesses  are  damaged  by  the 
lack  of  communication.  Transportation 
facilities  have  suffered  because  parts  are 
not  received  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  they  are  ordered. 

Because  communication  is  so  basic  to 
the  growth  of  any  area,  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  has  requested  that  the  U.S. 
Post  CDfflce  take  whatever  action  neces- 
sary to  upgrade  the  postal  service  at 


legislature's  resolution: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  67 — Relating 

TO  THE  United  States  Postal  Service  at 

Fort  Yukon  and  Barrow 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  there  axe  no  roadfi  to  Port  Yukon 
and  Barrow,  Alaska,  which  can  be  utilized 
by  any  form  of  ground  transportation;   and 

Whereas  the  many  citizens  of  Ftort  Yiikon 
and  Barrow  must  totally  depend  up>on  air 
service  for  all  items  of  mail,  including  per- 
sonal communications,  business  communica- 
tions, supplies  of  every  kind  and  description, 
newspapers,  and  all  other  Items  and  com- 
modities that  may  be  forwarded  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service;  and 

Whereas,  although  there  Is  daily  air  serv- 
ice to  Port  Yukon  and  Barrow,  the  p>o6taJ 
service,  in  general,  fails  to  accommodate  even 
the  basic  needs  of  the  community;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  Instances  where 
in-state  newspapers  (even  from  Fairbanks i 
arrive  over  two  weeks  late;  medical  supplies 
have  arrived  after  they  are  no  longer  needed: 
individuals  suffer  loes  of  credit  because  bills 
arrive  after  they  are  due;  businesses  are  dam- 
aged by  the  lack  of  communication;  trans- 
portation facilities  have  suffered  because 
parts  are  not  received  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  they  are  ordered;  and 

Whereas  a  host  of  other  inconveniences 
and  aggravations  have  been  foisted  upon  the 
residents  of  Port  Yukon  and  Barrow  because 
of  the  less  than  dependable  postal  service; 
and 

Whereas  morale  Is  affected  by  constant  dis- 
appointment and  frustration  over  these  fail- 
ures in  oommunl cation,  and  personal  lives 
are  drastically  affected  by  the  lack  of  depend- 
able ties  with  family  and  friends;  and 

Whereas  the  p>ostal  service  to  Fort  Yukon 
and    Barrow    has    deterloraA«d   to   an    even 


track"  air  transport  si^tem; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  United  States  Post  Office  Is  urgently 
requested  to  take  all  action  necessary  to  up- 
grade the  postal  services  to  Port  Yukon  and 
Barrow,  at  least  to  the  level  of  adequacy 
present  before  institution  of  the  "two  track" 
system. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  Postmas- 
ter General  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Gale  W.  McGee,  U.S.  Senator  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service;  the  Honorable  Thad- 
deus  J.  Dulski,  U.S.  Representative  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  and  to  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable 
Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honor- 
able Nick  Begich,  U.S.  Representative,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 


MAN'S   INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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SECRET      BILDERBERG      MEETING 
AND  THE  LOGAN  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
remarks — see  Congressional  Records, 
pages  13688-13691  of  May  5,  1971.  en- 
titled "Bilderbergs'  Woodstock  Meeting;" 
and  pages  14189-14195  of  May  10.  1971. 
entitled  "U.S.  Dollar  Crisis — A  Dividend 
of  Internationalism" — I  raised  several 
questions  about  the  secrecy  of  the  Bilder- 
berg  meetings  and  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  such  secrecy. 

Since  all  the  details  of  the  discussions, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations 
reached  have  been  suppressed  from  the 
public,  one  can  only  speculate  as  to  what 
transpired.  Following  their  meeting,  the 
Bilderbergs  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  with  the  ordinary  citizens 
uninformed  as  to  their  goals  and  plans. 

Secret  discussions  are  not  in  keeping 
with  Western  political  tradition  of  "open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at."  Ordinary 
citizens  are  alarmed  when  influential 
men  meet  privately  to  solve  world  prob- 
lems, especially  when  the  membership 
lists  are  overwhelmingly  composed  of 
international  Socialists,  businessmen, 
and  financiers. 

The  cause  and  effect  method  can  be 
used  to  arrive  at  the  latest  intentions  of 
the  Bilderbergs.  Following  the  first 
Bilderberg  meeting  held  in  the  United 
States  in  1957  came  the  announcement 
that  French  gold  and  silver  reserves  had 
dropped  more  than  50  percent  in  the 
previous  year  and  of  the  partial  with- 
drawal of  French  gold  balances  In  the 
United  States.  Within  a  few  days  follow- 
ing the  recent  Bilderberg  meeting  of 
April  23-25  in  Woodstock.  Vt..  came  the 
recent  U.S.  dollar  crisis  in  Europe.  The 
Bilderbergs'  decisions  are  highly  sus- 
pect of  manipulating  gold  and  interna- 
tional currencies. 

Could  the  secrecy  of  the  Bilderberg 
meetings  be  because  of  the  Logan  Act 
which  prohibits  unauthorized  contacts 
between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  foreign 
government? 

As  amended  and  enacted  into  positive 
law  on  June  25.  1948,  as  18  U.S.C.  953, 
the  Logan  Act  provides : 

$  953.  Private    cor'espondence    i.ith    foreign 
gove  nments 

Any  citizen  of  the  tjnlted  States,  wherever 
he  may  be,  who.  w.thout  authority  of  the 
United  States.  d:recily  or  Indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correepondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  intent  to 
Influence  the  measvires  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years  or  both. 

This  section  shall  not  abridge  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to 
any  foreign  government  or  the  agents  thereof 
for  redress  of  any  injury  which  he  may  have 
sustained  from  such  government  or  any  of 
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Its  agents  or  subjects.  June  25.  1948,  c.  645, 

62  Stat.  744. 

The  elements  of  a  crime  under  the 
Logan  Act  appear  to  be  as  foUows: 

( 1 1  The  actions  forbidden  to  U.S.  citizens 
are: 

(a)  Without  the  permission  or  authority 
of  the  Government; 

(b)  Directly  or  Indirectly; 

(c)  To  commence  or  carry  on  any  verbal 
or  written  correspondence  or  Intercourse 
with  any  foreign  Government  or  any  officer 
or  agent  thereof. 

Gr- 
id) To  counsel,  advise  or  assist  In  any 
"such  correspondence."  l.e  .  in  any  verbal 
or  written  correspondence  by  a  US.  citizen 
with  any  foreign  Government  or  officer  or 
agent  thereof; 

(e)  With  an  Intent  to  influence  the  meas- 
ures or  conduct  of  any  foreign  Gover.Tment 
or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  in  relacio:i  to 
any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the 
United  States; 

Or— 

(f)  With  an  intent  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  membership 
list  of  the  recently  held  Bilderberg  meet- 
ing there  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  officials  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  attendance.  Since  no  official 
armouncement  was  made  of  this  meeting 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  we  can  only  as- 
sume that  the  meeting  was  not  author- 
ized by  the  U.S.  Government.  Since  the 
meeting  at  the  Laurance  Rockefeller 
Woodstock  Inn  la:-ted  3  daj-s,  it  is  logical 
to  assume  that  one  or  more  of  those  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  attendance 
did  carry  on  "correspondence  or  inter- 
course" with  one  or  more  officers  of  for- 
eign governments  present.  Since  the  two 
points  discussed  as  announced  by  Prince 
Bernhard  of  the  Netherlands  were,  first, 
"the  contribution  of  business  in  dealing 
with  current  problems  of  social  Instabil- 
ity," and  second,  "the  possibility  of  a 
change  of  the  American  role  in  the  world 
and  its  consequence,"  it  is  very  likely 
that  there  was  an  intent  to  influence 
measures  or  conduct  of  one  or  more  for- 
eign governments  or  officers  or  agents 
thereof  in  relation  to  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States  or  an 
intent  to  defeat  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — especially 
when  shortly  following  the  close  of  the 
Bilderberg  meeting  there  occurred  a 
rejection  of  U.S.  dollars  by  four  of  the 
governments  whose  officers  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Bilderberg  meeting. 
Additionally  the  Socialist  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada  whose  defense  minister 
was  present,  now  is  in  Moscow  carrying 
on  defense  agreements  with  the  Soviets 
against  the  United  States. 

So.  it  seem.s  plausible  that  one  or  more 
of  the  U.S.  citizens  present  at  the  recent 
secret  Bilderberg  meeting  could  very 
well  have  committed  a  criminal  offense 
imder  the  Logan  Act.  Could  this  be  the 
reason  for  the  veiled  secrecy? 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  list  of  the  participants  at  the  Bilder- 
berg Woodstock  Conference  on  April  23- 
25.  1971;  information  about  the  origin 
of  and  participants  at  Bilderberg  meet- 
ings; and  a  legal  analysis  of  the  Logan 
Act: 


May  2h,  1971 


Bilderberg  Meeting,  Woodstock  CoNrz&ENCx 

April  23,  24,  AiiD  25,  1971 

(Arrival  April  22) 

LIST    OF   PARTICIPANTS 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  the  Netherlands, 
chairman. 

Ernest  H.  van  der  Beugel.  Professor  Inter- 
national Relations.  Leiden  University,  and 
Honorary   Secretary   General  for  Europe. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  President  Emeritus, 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
and  Honorary  Secretary  General  for  tb« 
United  States. 

Ol)server:  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrix  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Belgium 

J.anssen,  Daniel,  Deputy  General  Manager 
UCB.  S.A.  and  Lecturer  Brussels  University. 

Lambert,  Baron.  Chairman,  Banque  Lam- 
bert. 

iSiir.anet,  H..  Member  of  Parliament  and 
President,    Brussels    University. 

Vanistendael,  August  A.  J..  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, International  Cooperation  for  Soclo-Eco- 
njmic  Development  (CIDSE). 
Canada 

Bourasba.   Robert,   Prime  Minister  of  Qu- 


bec. 

On.Tln,  Anthony  G.  S.,  President,  Trlaicb 
Corporation  Ltd. 

Leman,  Paul  H  ,  President,  Aluminum  Com- 
;)-nv  oi  Canada  Ltd 

MacDonald.  Donald  S.,  Minister  of  Na- 
tiar.i;  Defence. 

Rotstelii,  Abraham,  Professor  at  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Economy  University  of 
Toronto. 

Denmark 

Schleimann.  Jorgen,  Editor,  Radio  Den- 
mark. 

Sorensen.  Svend  O..  General  Manager,  Den 
Danske  Landmandsbank. 

Terkelsen,  Terkel  M..  Chief  Editor.  Ber- 
Ungske  Tldende". 

Finland 

Enckell,  Ralph.  Head  of  the  Finnish  Dele- 
gation to  OECD. 

von  JuUn,  Jacob,  Chairman  of  the  Fin- 
nish Cellulose  Association. 

France 

Aumonler,  Andre,  Vice  President  of  ■'Fon- 
datlon    Europ)eenne    pour    I'Economle". 

Baumgartner.  Wilfrid  S.,  President,  Rh6ne- 
Poulenc  S  A.  and  Honorary  Governor  Banque 
de  Prance. 

Cartler,  Raymond,  Director,  "Paris- 
Match". 

Martinet.  GlUes,  Editor,  "le  Nouvel  Ob- 
servateur". 

Rothschild.  Baron  Edmond  de.  Director  of 
Companies, 

Germany 

Bahr.  Egon.  State  Secretary  in  the  Fed- 
eral Chancellery 

Carstens.  Karl,  Director,  German  Institute 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Kaiser.  Karl.  Professor  at  the  "Instltut  fur 
Theorle  und  Sozlologle  der  Polltlk",  Saar- 
brticken  University. 

Merkle,  Hans  L  ,  Chairman,  Board  of  Man- 
agement   Robert    Bosch    GmbH. 

Schroder.  Gerhard,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Bundestag 
and  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Wischnewskl,  Hans-Jilrgen.  Federal  Sec- 
retary of  the  SPD. 

Wolff  von  Amerongen,  Otto,  President  of 
Otto  Wolff  A.  O. 

International 

Duchene.  L-Fran(;ols.  Director.  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  London. 

Oazzo,  Emanuele,  EdItor-ln-Chlef"  Agence 
Europe",  Brussels, 

Healey,  Denis,  Member  of  Parliament  and 
Author  working  paper. 

Kohnstamm,  Max.  Vice  President,  Action 
Committee  for  the  United  States  of  Europe. 
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TuthlU.   John   W..   Director-General   "The 
Atlantic   Institute",   Paris. 
Italy 

Clttadlnla-cesl.  Marchese  Clan  O.,  Minister 
Plenlpotentlej-y  and  President,  A.E.P.E. 

GUsentl,  Giuseppe,  Chairman  of  INTER- 
SIND,  Confederation  of  Italian  State-owned 
Industries. 

Migone,  Glan  O.,  Professor  at  the  Faculty 
of  Political  Science,  University  of  Torino. 

Ottone,  Plero.  Editor-In-Chief  "11  Secolo 
XIX." 

Piazzesl,  Glanfranco.  Journalist  and  Cor- 
respondent for  "La  Stampa". 
Netherlands 

Idenburg,  Peter  J.  A.,  Lecturer  Inter- 
nitio:.aI  Re:atlons,  Amsterdam  University. 

Kraljenhoff.  Jonkheer  Gualtherus,  Vice- 
President,  Board  of  Management  AKZO  N.V. 
and  Preildent,  Netherlands  Red  Cross. 

Luns,  Joseph  M.  A.  H.,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Netherlands,  H.  R,  H.  Prince  ClaiLS  of  the. 

Spoor,  Andr6  S.  Editor-ln-Chlef  "NRC 
Handelsblad." 

Norway 

Hoegh,  Lelf.  Shipowner. 
Tldemand,  O.  Grieg,  Shipowner  and  former 
Cabinet  Minister. 

Sweden 

Bengtsson.  Ingemund.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Wallenberg.  Marcus,  Chairman,  Stockholm 
Enskilda  Bank. 

Switzerlarui 

Casserinl,  Karl,  Chief  Economist,  Interna- 
tional Metalworkers'  Federation. 

Jann.  Adolf  W.,  Chairman  and  Managing 
Director,  P,  Hoffmann-La  Roche  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Umbricht.  Victor  H..  Member  of  the  Board, 
CIBA-GEIGY  Ltd. 

Turkey 
Beyazlt,  Selahattln,  Director  of  Companies. 
Blrgl,  M.  Nurl,  Ambassador  to  N.A.T.O. 

United  Kingdom 

Bennett,  Sir  FYederlc,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Catherwood,  Sir  Frederick,  Director  Gen- 
eral, National  Development  Office. 

Cockroft,  John,  Economic  Leader  Writer, 
"The  Dally  Telegraph." 

Orlerson,  Ronald  H.,  Chairman,  Orion  Bank 
Limited. 

Klelnwort,  Sir  Cyril,  Chairman,  Klelnwort, 
Benson  Ltd. 

Maudllng,  Reginald.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs. 

Roll,  Sir  Eric,  Director,  S.  O.  Warburg  &  Co. 
Ltd. 

Thomson.  George,  Member  of  Parliament. 

United  States 

Allison,  Graham  T.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Politics,  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
Harvard  University. 

Anderson,  Robert  O,,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Roewell,  New 
Mexico,  and  Chairman,  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies. 

Ball,  George  W.,  Managing  Director,  Leh- 
man Brothers  Incorporated. 

Bendetsen,  Karl  R.,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  U.S.  Plywood-Champion 
Pajjers,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CoUado.  Emlllo  G.,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey). 

Corson,  John  J.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Fry  Consultants,  Washington, 

Dean.  Arthur  H.,  Senior  Partner,  Sullivan 
and  Cromwell. 

Dunlop,  John  T.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Harvard  University. 

Duster,  Donald  L,,  President,  Chicago 
Commons  Association. 

Elliott,  Osborn,  EdItor-ln-Chlef  and  Presl- 
Sent,  "Newsweek". 
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Fraser,  Donald  M.,  Member  of  Congress. 

Frellnghuysen,  Peter  H.  B.,  Member  of 
Congress. 

Hauge,  Gabriel,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company 
Author  of  Working  Paper. 

Heinz  II.  Henry  J.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
T.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Hughes,  Thomas  L.,  President,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International   Peace. 

Kissinger,  Henry  A.,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs. 

MacDonald,  Gordon  J.,  Member,  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  Washington. 

MacGregor,  Ian  K.,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  American  Metal  Climax, 
New  York. 

Moyers,  Bill,  Journalist,  former  Publisher 
and  Vice  President,  "Newsday". 

Pease,  Robert,  Executive  EWrector,  Alle- 
gheny Conference  on  Community  Envelop- 
ment, Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Perkins,  James  A.,  Chairman,  Internation- 
al Council  for  Educational  Development. 

Reuss,  Henry  S.,  Member  of  Congress. 
->  Riegle,  Donald  W.,  Member  of  Congress. 

Rockefeller,  David,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.Y. 

Rockefeller  IV,  John  D.,  Secretary  of  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

Slater.  Joseph  E.,  President,  Aspen  Insti- 
tute for  Humanistic  Studies,  President,  Salk 
Institute. 

Stein.  Howard,  President,  Dreyfus  Corpora- 
tion, New  York. 

Stevenaon  HI.  Adlal,  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 

Stone,  Shepard,  President.  International 
Association  for  Cultural  Freedom. 

Vogt.  Lt.  General  John  W.,  USAP,  Director 
of  the  Joint  Staff,  Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs. 

The  Bilderberg  Meetings 
I.  origin 

In  the  early  1950's,  a  number  of  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  sought  a  means 
of  bringing  together  leading  citizens,  both  In 
and  out  of  government,  for  Informational 
discussions  of  problems  facing  the  Atlantic 
community.  Such  meetings,  they  felt,  would 
create  a  better  understanding  of  the  forces 
and  trends  affecting  Western  nations;  In  par- 
ticular, they  believed  that  direct  exchanges 
could  help  to  clear  up  differences  and  mis- 
understandings that  might  weaken  the  West. 

The  first  meeting  that  brought  Americans 
and  Europeans  together  took  place  under  the 
chairmanship  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Bernhard  of 
the  Netherlands  at  the  Bilderberg  Hotel  In 
Oosterbeek,  Holland,  from  May  29  to  May 
31,  1954.  Ever  since,  the  meetings  have  been 
called  Bilderberg  Meetings. 

n.    PARTICIPANTS 

It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meetings  would  depend  primarily 
on  the  level  of  the  participants.  Leading  fig- 
ures from  many  fields — Industry,  labor,  edu- 
cation, government,  etc. — are  invited,  who, 
through  their  special  knowledge  or  exper- 
ience, can  help  to  further  the  Bilderberg  ob- 
jective of  better  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. Government  officials  attend  in  a  person- 
al and  not  an  official  capacity.  To  Insure  full 
discussion,  an  attempt  Is  made  to  Include 
partlcli>ant8  representing  many  political  and 
economic  points  of  view. 

Each  year  since  Its  Inception,  Prince  Bern- 
hard  has  been  the  Bilderberg  chairman. 
There  are  no  "members"  of  Bilderberg.  Each 
year  an  Invitation  list  Is  con^Ued  by  Prince 
Bernhard  In  consultation  with  an  Informal 
International  steering  committee;  individ- 
uals are  chosen  In  the  light  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  standing.  Of  the  80  to  100  partici- 
pants, approximately  one-third  are  from 
government  and  politics.  Prom  the  beginning 
participants  have  oome  from  North  America 
and  Western  Europe,  and  from  various  In- 
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tematlonal  organizations.  The  official  lan- 
guages are  English  and  French. 

The  meetings  take  place  In  a  different 
country  each  year.  Since  1957,  they  have  been 
held  In  m&ny  Western  European  countries 
and  in  North  America  as  weU. 

The  discussion  at  each  meeting  is  centered 
upon  topics  of  current  ooncem  in  the  broad 
fields  of  foreign  policy,  world  economy,  and 
other  contemporary  issues.  Basic  ground- 
work for  the  symposium  is  laid  by  means  of 
working  papers  and  general  discussion  fol- 
lows. In  order  to  assure  freedom  of  speech 
and  opinion,  the  gatherings  are  closed  and 
off  the  record.  No  resolutions  are  proposed, 
no  votes  taken,  and  no  policy  statements 
Issued  during  or  after  the  meetings. 

In  short,  Bilderberg  Is  a  high-ranking  and 
fiexlble  International  forum  in  which  op- 
posing viewpoints  can  be  brought  closer  to- 
gether and  mutual  understanding  furthered. 

The  Logan  Act 
(By  Vincent  A.  Etoyle) 

As  amended  and  enacted  Into  positive  law 
on  June  25,  1948  as  18  U.S.C.  953.  the  Logan 
Act  provides  as  follows: 

§  953.  Private    correspondence   trif/i    foreign 
governments 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
he  may  be,  who,  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  indirectly  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  correspondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with  Intent  to  In- 
fluence the  measures  or  conduct  of  any  for- 
eign government  or  of  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years  or  t>oth. 

This  section  shall  not  abridge  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to 
any  foreign  government  or  the  agents  thereof 
for  redress  of  any  Injury  which  he  may  have 
sustained  from  such  gjovernment  or  any  of  Its 
agents  or  subjects.  June  25,  1948,  c.  645,  62 
Stat.  744. 

There  have  been  no  substantial  changes  In 
the  law  since  Its  original  enactment  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1799,  (1  Stat.  613).  An  extensive 
memorandum  on  the  history  and  scope  of  the 
Logan  Act  was  prepared  by  Charles  Warren 
when  he  was  Assistant  Attorney  General  and 
published  In  1917,  In  Senate  Document  No. 
696,  64th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  The  comments  In 
this  paper  are  designed  to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  Mr.  Warren's  memorandum. 
[That  memorandum  appears  on  pages  8-21 
of  this  paper] 

We  are  Informally  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that,  so  far  as  It  can  de- 
termine, there  have  been  no  prosecutions 
vmder  the  Logan  Act.  However,  It  has  been 
considered  In  judicial  context  on  at  least  two 
occasions  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warren  as 
well  as  In  several  opinions  handed  down 
alnce  his  memorandum  w«s  written.  Judge 
Sprague,  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts,  called  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Logan  Act  in  two  charges  he 
made  to  grand  juries  during  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  first  of  these,  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1861,  he  said: 

There  are  other  offenses  to  which  our  at- 
tention is  called  by  the  present  condition  of 
our  country,  A  few  months  since,  a  member 
of  the  British  parliament  declared,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  that  he  had  received 
many  letters  from  the  Northern  states  of 
America  urging  parliament  to  acknowledge 
the  Independence  of  the  Southern  confed- 
eracy. Such  an  announcement  ought  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  grand  juries;  for  If  any 
such  communication  has  been  made  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  high 
misdemeanor.  St.  1799,  c.  1  (I  Stat.  613)  was 
especially  designed  to  prevent  such  unwar- 
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rantable  Interference  with  the  diplomacy  and 
purposes  of  our  government.  30  Fed.  Cas. 
1049,  1050-51.  (No.  18.  277). 

In  the  second,  In  1863,  he  said : 

We  have  seen  It  stated  In  such  form  as 
to  arrest  attention,  that  unauthorized  Indi- 
viduals have  entered  into  communication 
with  members  of  i>arllament  and  foreign 
ministers  and  officers  in  order  to  Influence 
their  conduct  In  controversies  with  the 
United  States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of 
our  government.  It  ought  to  be  known  that 
such  acts  have  long  been  prohibited  by  law. 
30  Fed.  Cas.  1042,  1046  (No.  18.  274). 

There  have  been  at  least  two  Judicial  ref- 
erences to  the  Logan  Act  since  Mr.  Warren's 
memorandum  In  1917. 

In  Martin  v.  Young,  134  P.  Supp.  204 
(D.C.N.D.  Cal.  1955).  a  petition  for  habeas 
corpus  by  a  serviceman  awaiting  trial  by  a 
general  court  martial,  the  principal  issue  was 
whether  the  petitioner  could  be  tried  In  a 
civil  coiirt  for  the  offense  charged  against 
him  by  the  Army.  A  part  of  the  specification 
read  as  follows; 

(That  petlUoner  while  Interned  in  a  North 
Korean  prisoner  of  war  camp,  did]  without 
proper  authority,  wrongfully,  unlawfully,  and 
knowingly  collaborate,  communicate,  and 
hold  Intercourse,  directly  and  Indirectly,  with 
the  enemy  by  joining  with,  participating  In. 
and  leading  discussion  groups  and  classes 
conducted  by  the  enemy  reflecting  views  and 
opinions  that  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  were  Illegal  aggressors  in  the 
Korean  conflict.  .  .  . 

The  Court  stated  that  the  conduct  de- 
scribed in  the  specification  violated  at  least 
three  criminal  statutes  under  which  the  pe- 
titioner could  be  tried  in  a  civil  court,  one 
of  which  was  the  Logan  Act.  and  granted 
the  petition.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
however,  did  not  prosecute  Martin  under  the 
Logan  Act.  presumably  because  it  was 
thought  that  his  conduct  did  not  violate  the 
Act. 

In  Waldron  v.  British  Petroleum  Co.  et  al.. 
231  P.  Supp.  72  (U.S.D.C.S.DN.Y.  1964)  the 
plaintiff  sued  for  triple  damages  under  the 
Clayton  Act  for  alleged  conspiracy  of  the 
defendants  to  prevent  the  importation  and 
sale  by  the  plaintiff  of  some  Iranian  oil.  for 
which  the  plaintiff  had  a  contract  of  im- 
portation and  sale  in  this  country.  The  de- 
fendants asserted  that  the  plaintiff  had  ob- 
tained his  contract  through  a  series  of  viola- 
tions of  the  criminal  statutes,  among  them 
the  Logan  Act.  The  court  held  that,  for  this 
defense  to  be  maintained,  it  would  have  to 
be  shown  that  plaintiff  sought  to  thwart 
some  clearly  and  unequivocally  asserted  pol- 
icy measureo  of  the  United  States,  as  distin- 
guished from  statements  of  opinion,  atti- 
tude, and  belief  of  government  officials.  The 
court  also  noted  "the  existence  of  a  doubtful 
question  with  regard  to  the  constitutionality 
of  that  statute  (Logan  Act)  under  the  Sixth 
Amendment.  That  doubt  is  engendered  by 
the  statute's  use  of  the  vague  and  indefinite 
terms,  "defeat"  and  "measures'.  .  .  Neither 
of  these  words  is  an  abstraction  of  common 
certainty  or  possesses  a  definite  statutory  or 
judicial  definition."'  Id.  at  89.  Although  It 
wsis  unnecessary  for  the  court  to  decide  this 
constitutional  Issue,  It  did  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  problem  suggesting 
that  Congress  consider  the  need  for  using 
more  precise  words  than  "defeat"  or  "meas- 
ure ".  Ibid,  n.  30. 

We  have  found  no  other  cases  directly  in- 
volving the  Logan  Act.  Something  of  Its 
meaning,  however,  may  be  gleaned  from  its 
legislative  history. 

The  Logan  Act  takes  its  name  from  Dr. 
George  Logan,  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  who 
visited  Prance  as  a  self-styled  envoy  of  peace 
after  a  presldentlally  apppolnted  diplomatic 
team  consisting  of  John  Marshall,  Charles 
Pinckney  and  Elbrldge  Qerry  had  failed  to 
resolve  the  serious  differences  which  existed 
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between  Prance  and  the  United  States  in 
1798.  Though  Logan  went  ostensibly  as 
an  individual,  he  was  armed  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  it  was  generally  thought  that  he 
was  a  representative  of  the  Republican  op- 
position to  the  Federalist  Party  then  in 
power.  It  Is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
many  of  the  prop>onents  of  the  bill  empha- 
sized the  dangers  of  allowing  any  dissenting 
faction,  however  well  intentioned,  to  nego- 
tiate with  a  foreign  power  about  matters  in 
controversy  between  it  and  the  United  States 
Government.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear 
from  the  anguments  of  the  proponents, 
as  well  as  from  the  language  of  the  act 
itself,  that  even  acts  of  Individuals,  rep- 
resenting no  one  but  themselves,  were  to  be 
made  criminal.  As  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  said : 

"If  an  individual  goes  forward  to  a  for- 
eign Government  to  negotiate  on  national 
concerns,  what  answer  could  he  give  to  such 
a  Government  when  he  was  asked.  "Upon 
what  authority  do  you  come?"  He  must  say. 
"I  have  no  power,  I  am  undelegated;  but  our 
administration  is  either  weak  or  wicked,  and 
will  not  do  what  Is  for  the  interest  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  I  come,  because  I 
think  mjrself  more  wise,  and  better  disposed 
to  serve  my  country  than  its  constituted  au- 
thorities."' And  Is  there  no  criminality  .  .  . 
in  this  throwing  censure  on  those  who  have 
been  appointed  by  the  people  to  administer 
the  government?  If  such  an  act  produces  any 
effect  at  all.  It  must  produce  a  bad  one.  Any 
sensible  Government  must  either  laugh  at 
such  a  man  as  mad,  or  conclude  that  he  Is 
the  agent  of  a  deep-rooted  party  opposed  to 
the  Government  of  the  country  from  whence 
he  comes.  And  certainly  no  individual  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  do  an  act  with  impunity 
which  might  throw  so  great  a  contempt  upon 
the  Government  of  his  country."  &-9  Annals 
of  Congress  2609-10. 

Yet  not  every  communication  with  a  for- 
eign Government  was  to  be  made  criminal. 
One  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  the  bill. 
Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  a  Representative 
from  South  Carolina,  said : 

"I  wUl  say  that  were  I  in  Prance,  after 
the  bill  should  be  passed,  and  M.  Talleyrand 
were  to  invite  me  to  sup  with  him,  which 
perhaps  might  be  the  case,  considering  that 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  in 
this  country,  and  he  were  to  ask  my  opinion 
about  the  political  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. I  should  not  scruple  to  tell  him  that 
the  conduct  of  his  government  was  highly 
impolitic,  and  to  assign  my  reasons  for  the 
opinion.  I  might,  perhaps,  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  do  that,  but,  if  I  thought  it  prudent, 
and  the  occasion  offered.  I  should  not  con- 
sider myself  as  offending  against  this  bill  by 
doing  so.  Why?  Because  I  should  not  act 
with  the  intent  which  this  bill  fixes  on  as 
the  essence  of  the  Offense  created  by  it;  the 
intent  to  interfere  or  Intermeddle  with  the 
public  relations  of  the  two  countries." 

Sen.\te  Resolution  No.   339 
(By  Mr.  Brandegee) 

In  the  Senate  or  the  Untted  States. 

January  31,  1917. 
Resolved.  That  the  manuscript  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
Brandegee)  on  January  29.  1917.  entitled 
"Memorandum  on  the  History  and  Scope  of 
the  Laws  Prohibiting  Correspondence  with 
a  Foreign  Government,  and  Acceptance  of  a 
Commission  to  Serve  a  Foreign  State  in 
War,"  by  Charles  Warren.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  500  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  document 
room. 
Attest: 

James  M.  Baker. 

Secretary. 
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Memorandum  on  the  History  and  scope  of 
the  Laws  I>ROHiBmNG  Correspondence 
wrTH  A  Foreign  Government,  and  Accept- 
ance OP  A  Commission  to  Serve  a  Foreign 
State  in  War 

(By  Charles  Warren) 

HISTORY    AND   SCOPE   OF   SECTION    S   OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL   PENAL    CODE 

Sec.  5.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
whether  actually  resident  or  abiding  within 
the  same,  or  in  any  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  or  In  any  foreign  coun- 
try, without  the  permission  or  authority  of 
the  Government,  directly  or  Indirectly,  com- 
mences or  carries  on  any  verbal  or  written 
correspondence  or  Intercourse  with  any  for- 
eign Government  or  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  with  an  intent  to  influence  the  meas- 
ures or  conduct  of  any  foreign  Goverrmient 
or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  in  relation  to 
any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the  United 
States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  and  every 
p)erson,  being  a  citizen  of  or  resident  »Tthin 
the  United  States  or  In  any  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  and  not  duly  au- 
thorized, counsels,  advises,  or  assists  in  any 
such  correspondence  with  such  Intent,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,(X)0  and  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years:  but 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  apply. 
himself  or  his  agent,  to  any  foreign  Gov- 
ernment or  the  agents  thereof  for  redress  of 
any  injury  which  he  may  have  sustained 
from  such  Government  or  any  of  its  agents 
or  subjects. 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

The  original  act.  reproduced  In  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Penal  Code  (35  Stat.  1088. 
ch.  321.  sec.  5.  formerly  Rev.  Stat.  sec.  5335), 
is  the  act  of  January  30.  1799  (1  Stat.  613). 
There  have  been  no  substantial  changes  ex- 
cept that  the  words  "or  in  any  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof."  have  been  twice 
inserted. 

The  statute  has  never  been  construed  in 
any  reported  case  It  is  cited  in  United  States 
r.  Craig  (1886 — 28  Fed.  795.  801)  as  an  Illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  punl.sh  its  own  citizens  for  acts  committed 
ill  a  foreign  country.  It  Is  also  cited  in  Amer- 
ican Banana  Co.  v.  United  Prult  Co.  ( 1909— 
213  U.S.  347,  356). 

They  | civilized  countries]  go  further,  at 
times,  and  declare  that  they  will  punish  any 
one.  subject  or  not,  who  shall  do  certain 
things,  if  they  can  catch  him.  as  in  the  case 
of  pirates  on  the  high  seas.  In  cases  Imme- 
diately affecting  national  interests  they  may 
go  further  still  and  may  make,  and  If  they 
get  the  chance,  execute  similar  threats  as  to 
act.^  done  within  another  recognized  Juris- 
diction, .^n  Illustration  from  our  statutes  is 
found  with  regard  to  criminal  correspondence 
with  foreign  governments.  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec. 
53.35  ) 

History,  therefore,  must  throw  the  chief 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  While 
congressional  debates  we  not  determinative 
of  the  meanine;  of  statutory  language,  they 
are  unquestionably  of  great  aid  In  ascertain- 
ing the  history  of  the  period  and  the  chief 
causes  which  led  to  the  legislation. 

As  was  said  In  Standard  OH  Co.  v.  United 
States   (1911-221  U.S..  1,  50)  : 

The  debates  •  •  •  show,  however,  that  the 
main  cause  which  led  to  the  legislation  was 
the  thought  that  it  was  required  by  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  times.  •  •  • 

Although  debates  may  not  be  used  as  a 
means  for  interpreting  a  statute  (United 
States  V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association, 
166  U.S.  318  and  cases  cited)  that  rule  In  the 
nature  of  things  Is  not  violated  by  resorting 
to  debates  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  en- 
vironment at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  a 
particular  law,  that  is,  the  history  of  the 
period  when  it  was  adopted. 
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Moreover,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
hesitated  to  have  recourse  to  the  debates 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  construction  of  words 
and  phrases  in  the  Constitution,  the  general 
rule  as  to  statutes  laid  down  above  may  be 
somewhat  relaxed  when  the  congressional 
debates  in  question  occurred  over  a  hvmdred 
years  ago  and  only  12  years  after  1787.  and  in 
a  time  which  has  now  become  historical. 
Debates  so  long  removed  from  present  times 
and  among  men  of  historical  eminence  may 
be  valuable  aids  towBrd  the  ascertainment  of 
the  purport  and  purpose  of  the  legislation 
discussed. 

OCCASION    FOR   THE   ENACTMENT   OF   THE    ACT    OF 
1799 

The  Immediate  cause  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1799  was  the  Intermeddling  of  a  private 
citizen.  Dr.  George  Logan,  In  negotiations 
pending  In  1798  between  the  United  States 
and  Prance. 

President  Adams,  in  1797,  had  sent  John 
Marshall.  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  and  Elbrldge 
Gerry  as  special  envoys  to  Prance  to  nego- 
tiate and  settle,  If  possible,  all  claims  and 
causes  of  differences  which  then  existed  be^; 
tween  the  French  Directory  and  the  United 
States.  Prom  this  mission  arose  the  X  Y  Z 
letters  controversy,  the  failure  of  the  envoys, 
increased  antl-Prance  feeling  In  the  United 
States,  warlike  preparations  In  Congress,  and 
stringent  measures  against  aliens.  The  envoys 
one  by  one  returned,  having  accomplished 
nothing.  Thereupon.  Logan,  a  benevolent 
Quaker  of  Pennsylvania,  undertook  to  act 
upon  his  own  account.  Bearing  letters  of  In- 
troduction from  Jefferson,  Thomas  McKean, 
and  others,  he  sailed  for  France,  moved  to  do 
what  the  three  envoys  had  failed  to  do.  In 
Prance  "he  was  hailed  by  the  newspapers  as 
the  envoy  of  peace,  was  dined  and  feasted 
by  Merlin  (the  new  President  of  the  Direc- 
tory), received  by  Talleyrand,  and  came  home 
to  Philadelphia  in  November  with  some  copies 
of  old  letters  to  the  Counsel  General  and  the 
verbal  assurance  that  France  negotiate  for 
peace."  (McMaster's  History  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  4.  pp.  368^10  ) 

While  this  errand  has  been  sincerely  in- 
tended, and  probably  without  any  partisan 
political  motive,  Logan  was  denounced  by 
the  Federalists  during  his  absence  and  after 
hi:s  return  as  a  treasonable  envoy  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  carrying  on  a  traitorous  cor- 
respondence between  the  American  and  the 
French  "Jacobins."  On  his  return  he  was 
coldly  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
even  more  coldly  by  ex-President  Washing- 
ton, who  regarded  his  action  as  fatal  Inter- 
nieddUng  Federalists,  in  general,  condemned 
him:  and  it  was  resolved  that  such  inter- 
ference should  be  forbidden  In  the  future. - 
President  Adrms  wrote  to  Timothy  Pickering, 
Secretary  of  State.  November  2,  1798  (Life 
and  Works  of  John  Adams.  'Vol.  'VIII,  p.  615)  : 

The  object  of  Logan,  in  his  embassy,  seems 
to  have  been  to  do  or  obtain  something  which 
might  give  opportunity  for  the  '"true  Amer- 
ican character  to  blaze  forth  In  the  approach- 


-  References  to  Logan"s  mission  and  the 
consequent  legislation  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vol  VII.  letter 
of  June  21.  1798,  p.  273:  Jan.  16.  1799,  p.  161; 
Jan.  26,  1799,  p  326:  Jan.  29.  1799.  pp.  338, 
339. 

Writings  of  Washington.  Vol.  XI.  pp.  384. 
388  See  also  Sc^.ouIer"s  History  of  the  United 
States.  V.il  I  pp.  415,  417.  Hlldreth"s  Historv 
of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II.  p.  265. 

J?hn  Adams"  Works.  Vol.  'VIII,  615:  Vol. 
IX.  243.  244,  265.  293,  307.  Writings  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  (1913),  Vol.  II,  349,  398.  399. 
and  letters  of  Mar.  30.  Aug.  11.  14.  15.  Sept. 
3,  4.  18.  25.  Oct.  6.  1799.  Lawrence's  Wheaton 
(1863).  1003.  Wharton's  State  Trials.  20.  21. 
American  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.  Vol.  II.  242. 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  George  Logan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  elections."  Is  this  constitutional  for  a 
party  of  opposition  to  send  embassies  to  for- 
eign nations  to  obtain  their  interference  in 
elections? 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December. 
1798.  the  President,  while  dealing  chiefly 
with  relations  with  Prance,  made  no  refer- 
ence to  Logan.  The  address  of  the  Senate  to 
the  President,  December  11,  1798,  however, 
contained  references  to  professions  made  by 
France  "neglecting  and  passing  by  the  con- 
stitutional and  authorized  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment" and  "made  through  the  medium  of 
Individuals  without  public  character  or  au- 
thority." The  President  in  his  reply  to  the 
Senate,  December  12,  1798,  said  (Messages 
and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  I,  pp.  276, 
277)  : 

Although  the  officious  Interference  of  In- 
dividuals vrtthout  public  character  or  au- 
thority is  not  entitled  to  any  credit,  yet  It 
deserves  to  be  considered  whether  that 
temerity  and  Impertinence  of  Individuals 
affecting  to  interfere  in  public  affairs  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States,  whether 
by  their  secret  correspondence  or  otherwise, 
and  intended  to  impose  upon  the  people  and 
separate  them  from  their  Government,  ought 
not  to  be  inquired  into  and  corrected. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTOR"?    AND  PURPOSE    OP    THE 
ACT    OF    1799 

The  history  and  purposes  of  the  act  of  1799 
are  fully  set  forth  In  Annals  of  Congress, 
Fifth  Congress,  1797-1799,  Volumes  I  and  III, 
at  the  pages  cited,  infra. 

The  questions  Involved  in  the  act  were 
first  presented  in  a  resolution  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  December  26. 
1798  (p.  2488),  by  Roger  Grlswold.  of  Con- 
necticut, as  a  proposal  to  amend  the  sedition 
law.  He  said: 

"Its  object  Is  to  punish  a  crime  which  goes 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Executive  power  of 
the  Government — that  description  of  crime 
which  arises  from  an  interference  of  individ- 
ual citizens  In  the  negotiations  of  our  Execu- 
tive with  foreign  Governments. '" 

The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  Inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amending 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  the 
act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States.'"  si  far  as  to  ex- 
tend the  penalties,  if  need  he.  to  all  persons, 
c.tizens  of  the  United  States,  who  .shall  usurp 
the  Executive  nuthorlty  of  this  Government, 
by  commencing  or  carrying  on  r.ny  corre- 
spondence with  the  Governments  rf  any  for- 
eign prince  or  state,  relating  to  controversies 
or  disputes  which  do  or  shall  exist  between 
such  prince  or  state  and  the  United  States 

The  resolution  was  debated  December  27. 
28,  1798  (pp.  2493  et  seq.l,  by  Congressmen 
of  great  eminence,  Grlswold,  John  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina,  Albert  Gallatin  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Thomas  Pinckney  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Robert  Goodloe  Harper  of  ^^aryland, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  MEissachusetts.  John 
Nicholas  of  Virginia,  Abraham  Baldwin  of 
Georgia,  John  Williams  of  New  York,  Na- 
thaniel Smith  of  Connecticut,  Nathaniel 
Macon  of  North  Carolina. 

Grlswold  said  that  the  object  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  "'of  first  Importance" — 

I  think  It  necessary  to  guard  by  law  against 
the  interference  of  Individuals  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  our  Executive  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries.  The  present  situa- 
tion of  Eirope,  In  my  opinion,  calls  aloud  for 
a  resolution  of  this  kind.  •  •  •  If  offenses  of 
this  kind  are  to  pass  unpunished.  It  may  be 
in  the  power  of  an  individual  to  frustrate 
all  the  designs  of  the  Executive.  The  agent  of 
a  faction.  If  such  a  faction  shall  exist,  may 
be  sent  to  a  foreign  country  to  negotiate  in 
behalf  of  that  faction.  In  opposition  to  the 
Executive  authority,  and  will  any  one  say 
that  such  an  offense  ought  not  severely  to  be 
punished?  It  certainly  ought.  •  •  •  No  gen- 
tleman would  pretend  to  say  that  an  unau- 
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thorlzed  Individual  ought  to  exercise  a  power 
which  should  influence  the  measures  of  a 
foreign  Government  with  respiect  to  this 
country.  This  power  has  been  delegated  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  President,  and  the 
I>eople  of  this  country  might  as  well  meet  and 
legislate  for  us,  or  erect  themselves  into  a 
Judicial  tribunal,  in  place  of  the  established 
Judiciary,  as  that  any  individual,  or  set  of 
persons,  should  take  upon  him  or  them- 
selves this  power,  vested  in  the  Executive. 
Such  practices  would  be  destructive  to  the 
principles  of  our  Government. 

Rutledge  said  that  "if  the  citizens  of  this 
country  shall  be  permitted  to  have  Inter- 
course with  foreign  Governments,  they  may 
do  the  greatest  injury  to  this  country  under 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  best  Intentions," 
and  he  stated  that  he  thought  this  "a  good 
measure  of  national  defense." 

Dana  said  that  a  person  thus  employed 
must  be  considered  as  acting  in  direct  hos- 
tility with  the  authority  of  our  Government 
and  against  the  general  character  of  our 
country.  •  •  *  It  Is  a  crime  of  severe  magni- 
tude, as  the  person  thus  acting  must  be 
considered  as  the  agent  of  a  faction  waiting 
only  for  an  opportunity  of  Joining  the  en- 
emies of  their  country. 

Pinckney  said  that  It  was  a  leading  doc- 
trine of  republican  government  that  "no  one 
can  pretend  to  Interfere  so  as  to  counteract 
the  proceedings  of  the  people  of  their  coun- 
try as  expressed  by  its  le^al  organs."  He 
stated  that  he  knew  of  no  case,  no  situa- 
tion, on  which  it  would  be  lawful  or  right 
for  an  individual  to  interfere  with  a  foreign 
Government  at  a  time  when  any  negotiation 
is  going  forward  by  legal  authority.  Such  an 
Interference  can  have  but  a  bad  effect;  it 
may  have  a  very  bad  effect.  It  shows,  at  least, 
that  there  is  a  party  in  the  country  divided 
from  the  Government  who  take  upon  them- 
selves a  separate  negotiation,  and  set  up  a 
distinct  power,  which  they  wish  to  be  para- 
mount to  the  legal  authority. 

Harper  said : 

'"The  principle  once  admitted  must  go  to 
the  utter  subversion  cf  government — the 
principle  being  that  whenever  an  individual, 
or.  by  stronger  reason,  a  number  of  Indi- 
viduals, conceive  themselves  wiser  than  the 
Government,  more  able  to  discern  or  more 
willing  to  pursue,  the  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try, 'hey  may  assume  Its  functions,  counter- 
act its  views,  and  interfere  In  Its  most  im- 
portant operations.  •  •  •  Upon  this  pretense, 
if  this  principle  be  once  established,  any  dis- 
contented facticn.  under  the  name  of  a  club, 
or  patriotic  society,  or  revolution  society, 
•  •  *  may  usurp  the  most  essential  functions 
of  government  in  their  own  country,  nego- 
tiate on  all  sorts  of  subjects  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  other  countries,  and  open  a  di- 
rect and  broad  road  for  the  entrance  of  that 
foreign  influence  which,  with  equal  and 
force,  has  been  declared  as  the  "'angel  of  de- 
struction to  republican  governments."  •  •  • 
When  we  knew  that  that  (foreign)  Govern- 
ment openly  avows  its  determination  to  en- 
courage such  intercourse,  to  protect  all  fac- 
tions, all  malcontents,  all  insurgents  in  all 
countries,  when  we  knew  that  this  inter- 
course and  her  consequent  protection  of  do- 
mestic factions  are  the  great  engines  of  her 
foreign  policies — when  we  know  all  this,  shall 
we  not  oppose  an  effectual  barrier?'" 

The  resolution  was  passed,  65-23  (p.  2545). 
and  Grlswold,  Pinckney,  Baldwin,  Bayard, 
and  Spalght  were  appointed  a  committee. 

A  bin  bastd  on  the  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Mr.  Grlswold  Janu- 
ary 7.  1799,  as  follows  (pp.  2565,  2583)  : 

"Be  it  enacted.  &c.,  That  if  any  person,  be- 
ing a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether 
he  be  actually  resident  or  abiding  within  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  foreign  country, 
shall,  without  the  permission  or  authority  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directly 
or    indirectly,    commence   or    carry   on    any 
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verbal  or  written  correspondence  or  inter- 
course with  any  foreign  Ooyernment.  or  any 
officer  or  agent  thereof,  relating  to  any  dis- 
pute or  controversy  between  any  foreign  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States,  with  an  in- 
tent to  Influence  the  measures  or  conduct 
of  the  Oovernment  having  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  as  afore- 
said: or  of  any  person,  being  a  citizen  of,  or 
resident  within,  the  United  States,  and  not 
duly  authorized  shall  counsel,  advise,  aid,  or 
assist.  In  any  such  correspondence,  with  In- 
tent as  aforesaid,  he  or  they  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor;  and,  on  con- 
viction before  any  court  of  the  United  States 
having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 

by    a    fine    not    exceeding    thousand 

dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  during  a  term 

not  less  than  months,  nor  exceeding 

years. 

The  bin  was  debated  at  length  under  the 
heading  of  "Usurpation  of  executive  author- 
ity." from  January  9  to  January  17.  1799  (pp. 
3583  et  seq  ) .  by  many  eminent  Congressmen 
In  addition  to  those  already  speaking  on  the 
resolution — Jamej  A.  Bayard  of  Delaware, 
Jonathan  Davton  of  New  Jersey.  Carter  B. 
Harrison  of  Virginia.  William  C.  Claiborne 
of  Tennesse?,  Thomas  Claiborne  of  Virginia, 
Isaac  Parker  of  Massachusetts,  Edward  Liv- 
ingston of  New  York.  Joseph  McDowell,  John 
Dennis.  Jonathan  Brace.  Samuel  Smith, 
Samuel  Sewall.  John  Dawson.  Josiah  Parker. 
William  Gordon.  Joseph  Eggleston.  George 
Thatcher.  John  Allen,  William  Edmond,  and 
others. 

The  prlnc!i>al  opposition  came  from  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Edward  Livingston,  and  was 
largely  based  on  an  unfounded  fear  that  the 
bin  would  prevent  private  individuals  corre- 
sponding In  regard  to  their  private  and  p>er- 
sonal  affairs. 

Gallatin  argued   ip.  2586): 

All  cases  where  a  change  of  the  measures 
of  government  was  attempted,  though  it  were 
done  merely  by  an  Individual  to  secure  his 
private  rights,  would  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  bill.  Thus,  if  an  Individual  whose 
vessel  Is  taken  by  the  French  should,  after 
his  vessel  Is  carried  into  one  of  their  ports, 
remonstrate  or  enter  into  a  correspondence 
with  any  of  the  agents  of  that  Government 
he  must  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  that  his 
arguments  shall  not  Involve  any  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  in  dispute  between  the  two 
Governments:  because  the  moment  he  does 
this  he  falls  within  the  penalties  of  the  bill. 
It  appeared  extremely  difficult  that  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  only  perhaps  concerned 
for  himself  but  an  agent  for  others  should 
be  able  to  make  any  effectual  application  to 
the  French  Government  without  taking  into 
consideration  in  some  respect  the  principles 
of  dispute  between  the  two  Governments. 

He  wished  the  bill  amended  so  as  to  ex- 
clude this. 

Otis  said  in  reply  that  the  words,  "with 
an  Intent  to  influence  the  measures  of  a 
foreign  Government"  must  relate  to  general 
public  measures,  not  to  the  concerns  of  any 
Individual. 

A  motion  was  made  to  insert  in  place  of  "as 
follows"  the  words  "so  as  to  prevent  or  im- 
pede the  amicable  adjustment  of  said  dis- 
putes or  controversies." 

Bayard  said: 

"If  this  amendment  were  to  pass,  a  person 
might  carry  on  any  correspondence  whatever 
and  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted  upon 
him.  unless  a  bad  intention  was  proved. 

"The  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  these 
private  Interferences  altogether,  since  the 
Constitution  has  placed  the  power  of  nego- 
tiation In  the  hands  of  the  Executive  only 
An  Individual  may  do  good,  but  he  may  also 
do  evil:  and  it  can  not  be  suprposed  that  any 
private  jjerson  has  more  wisdom  or  greater 
desire  to  serve  his  country  than  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  lost  (51  to  33) ,  and  on 
being   reviewed   was   again   lost    (51    to   35). 
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Later  in  the  debate  Gallatin,  supported  by 
Nicholas,  moved  to  add  the  following  proviso 
(p.  2591) : 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
person  who  shall  apply  to  any  foreign  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  either  the  release- 
ment  of  American  seamen  or  for  the  restora- 
tion of  any  property  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  captured,  sequestered, 
or  detained  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any 
such  foreign  Oovernment  or  any  of  its  officers 
or  agents,  or  for  the  payment  of  any  debts 
due  by  such  Government  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Bayard  opposed,  saying  the  bill  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  such  case  and  there  was 
no  need  of  the  proviso : 

In  order  to  establish  a  crime  by  this  bill, 
what  is  to  be  proved?  First,  that  there  are 
disputes  subsisting  between  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  nation  with  whom  the  cor- 
respondence is  said  to  have  taken  place:  that 
this  Intercourse  has  really  existed:  and  that 
it  was  carried  on  with  a  view  to  influence  the 
measures  or  conduct  of  the  foreign  Oovern- 
ment in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  contro- 
versies with  the  United  States:  and  unless 
all  these  facts  are  proved,  the  crime  is  not 
made  out.  The  intention  must  be  proved  be- 
fore the  crime  will  appear. 

Dana  said  that  the  disputes  and  contro- 
versies mentioned  In  this  bill  are  those  which 
exist  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  Governments — disputes 
and  controversies  of  a  political  nature,  un- 
connected with  individual  claims. 

Edmond  said : 

"It  will  be  wise  and  prudent  at  this  time  to 
frame  a  law  to  prevent  individuals  from  in- 
terfering with  the  Executive  authority  In  a 
manner  Injurious  to  the  community." 

The  proviso  was  defeated   (48  to  37). 

A  motion  to  add  after  the  word  "influence" 
the  words  "or  defeat"  was  made  by  Joseph 
Parker  ip.  2588).  saying  that  he  wished  "to 
make  the  bill  as  complete  as  possible  and  to 
put  every  check  upon  individual  interference 
with  foreign  negotiations,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  in  its  power  to  do  so." 

The  amendment  was  voted   (48  to  30). 

Dayton  proposed  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  words  "relating  to  any  dispute  or 
controversy  between  any  foreign  country  and 
the  United  States."  and  also  the  word  "hav- 
ing" and  the  words  "as  aforesaid."  and  to 
insert  In  place  of  "having"  the  words  "in  re- 
lation to  any." 

These  amendments  were  voted. 

Further  statements  as  to  the  purp>o«e  and 
intent  of  the  bill  were  made  in  the  debates 
on  January  10,  1799  (p.  2599),  January  11, 
1799  (pp.  2626.  2648).  January  16  (pp.  2677. 
2682),  January  17   (pp.  2686.  2721). 

Bayard  said:  "The  offense  proposed  to  be 
punished  by  this  law  is  separated  only  by  a 
shade  from  treason.  '  Referring  to  the  par- 
ticular action  of  Dr.  Logan,  out  of  which  the 
bill  arose,  he  said:  "It  must  be  clear  to  every 
reasonable  man  that  a  law  of  this  kind  is  a 
necessary  barrier  to  guard  against  an  arroga- 
tion  of  power  in  public  factions.  The  bill  is 
founded  on  justice  and  policy." 

Oriswold  said  that  the  object  of  the  bill 
was  perfectly  well  known  and  understood  "to 
prevent  all  interference  with  the  Executive 
pwwer  in  our  foreign  Intercourse." 

Plnckney  said  that  a  grave  evil  existed 
which  it  was  wise  for  all  nations  to  prepare 
against : 

"This  evil  is  no  less  than  an  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  one  government,  by  means  of  Its 
diplomatic  skill,  to  overset  all  the  govern- 
ments which  do  not  occur  with  them  in  its 
mad  career.  It  is  become  necessary,  therefore, 
for  us,  in  common  with  other  nations,  to 
guard  against  this  evil,  and  to  oppose  it  by 
such  b€wrlers  as  are  within  our  power.  Upon 
this  footing,  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
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might  be  justified,  if  no  inconveniences  had 
already  been  experienced  which  make  such  a 
law  necessary.  *  •  •  If  an  individual  goes 
forward  to  a  foreign  government  to  negotiate 
on  national  concerns,  any  sensible  govern- 
ment must  either  laugh  at  such  a  man  as 
mad  or  conclude  that  he  Is  the  agent  of  a 
deep-rooted  party  opposed  to  the  government 
of  the  country  from  which  he  comes.  And 
certainly  no  individual  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  an  act  with  Impunity  which 
might  throw  so  great  a  contempt  upon  the 
government  of  his  country." 

Hari>er  said: 

"It  was  this  intent  which  constituted  the 
essence  of  the  offense;  an  intent  to  interfere 
in  the  political  relations  of  this  country  with 
foreign  nations,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of 
our  own  Government.  •  •  *  It  is  this  Inter- 
ference, this  Intermeddling,  and  not  an  acci- 
dental conversation,  which  the  bill  forbids. 
The  bin  includes.  In  order  to  constitute  the 
offense  required,  that  the  act  should  be  done 
with  &n  intent  to  Interfere  with  the  func- 
tions of  government,  and  Intermeddle  with 
the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries." 

Brace  said: 

"The  bin  proposes  to  punish  any  person 
who  shall  interfere  in  any  controversy  or 
dispute  between  the  Government  and  any  of 
these  foreign  Governments.  •  •  •  Indeed, 
this  is  a  part  of  our  defense  which  Is  above 
all  others  necessary,  as  It  wUl  defend  us 
against  foreign  intrigue,  against  what  has 
already  brought  upon  this  country  great 
calamities  and  involved  many  others  in  Irre- 
trievable ruin.  This  crime  is.  of  all  others, 
of  the  deepest  dye.  •  •  •  The  evil  of  an  of- 
fense of  this  kind  is  that  it  Involves  a  whole 
nation  and  puts  at  hazard  everything  we 
hold  dear." 

Rutledge  said  that  in  all  well -constituted 
Governments  it  Is  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  Government  should  possess  exclu- 
sively the  power  of  carrying  on  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Isaac  Parker  said  that  this  bUl  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  given  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment the  power  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
Governments  and  to  carry  on  all  foreign 
relations,  and  that  It  is  therefore  an  usurpa- 
tion of  that  jKiwer  for  an  individual  to  under- 
take to  correspond  with  any  foreign  power  on 
any  dispute  between  the  two  Governments. 

Various  motions  to  amend  the  bill  in  un- 
essential ways,  including  a  motion  to  limit 
its  operation  to  one  year,  were  made  and  de- 
feated (pp.  2679-2682);  and  the  bill  was  fi- 
nally passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
January  17,  1799,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  36  (p. 
2686). 

The  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  and 
passed  on  January  25.  1799.  by  a  vote  of  18  to 
2.  It  was  signed  and  became  a  law.  January 
30,  1799  (1  SUt   613). 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    THE    CRIME 

The  actions  made  criminal  by  the  statute 
fall  Into  two  classes:  (li  Those  performed 
by  United  States  citizens  wherever  resident 
or  abiding;  (2)  those  performed  by  a  person 
resident  In  the  United  States,  whether  alien 
or  citizen. 

( 1 )  The  actions  forbidden  to  United  States 
citizens  are : 

(a)  Without  the  permission  or  authority 
of  the  Oovernment; 

lb)    Directly  cr  Indirectly; 

(C)  To  commence  or  carry  on  any  verbal 
or  written  correspondence  or  Intercourse 
with  any  foreign  Government  or  any  officer 
or  agent  thereof. 

Or— 

(d)  To  counsel,  advise  or  assist  in  any 
"such  correspondence."  i.e..  In  any  verbal  or 
written  correspondence  by  a  United  States 
citizen  with  any  foreign  Oovernment  or  any 
officer  or  agent  thereof; 

ie\  With  an  intent  to  influence  the  meas- 
ures or  conduct  of  any  foreign  Oovernment 
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of  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  in  relation  to 
any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the 
Unit«d  States, 

Or— 

(/)  With  an  intent  to  defeat  the  measures 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  actions  forbidden  to  persons  resi- 
dent within  the  United  States,  whether  alien 
or  citizen,  are:  to  counsel,  advise  or  assist  In 
the  verbal  or  written  correspondence,  or  in- 
tercourse made  criminal  as  above,  with  the 
Intent  designated  as  above. 

The  dictionaries  in  vogue  In  or  about  1799 
define  the  phrase  "to  carry  on,"  used  In  the 
statute,  as  follows: 

Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage  (London,  1755,  Todd's  Ed.,  1818)  : 

To  carry  on:  To  promote:  to  help  for- 
ward; to  continue;  to  put  forward  from  one 
stage  to  another;  to  prosecute;  not  to  let 
cease. 

Sheridan's  English  Dictionary  (London, 
1790)  and  Walker's  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (London,  1791): 

To  carry  on:  To  promote;  to  help  forward. 

Webster's  American  Dictionary  (1828): 

Carry  on:  To  promote,  advance,  or  help 
forward;  to  continue;  as,  to  carry  on  a  de- 
sign; to  carry  on  the  administration  of 
grace;  (2)  to  manage  or  prosecute;  as,  to 
carry  on  husbandry;  (3)  to  prosecute,  con- 
tinue, or  pursue;  as,  to  carry  on  trade  or 
war. 

Similar  dictionaries  define  the  word  "cor- 
respondence" and  "Intercourse"   as  follows: 

Sheridan's  English  Dictionary  (London. 
1797) .  and  Walker's  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (London.  1791)  : 

Correspondence :  Intercourse,  reciprocal 
intelligence. 

Intercourse:  Commerce,  exchange,  wxn- 
municatlon. 

Dyche's  English  Dictionary  (London, 
1794) : 

Correspondence;  Intercourse  by  letter  or 
otherwise. 

Intercourse:  Commerce,  exchange,  mutual 
communication . 

En  tick's  New  Spelling  Dictionary  (London. 
1791) : 

Correspondence:  Agreement,  fitness.  Inter- 
course. 

Intercoiu-se :  Communication,  commerce, 
trade. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage (London. 1755) : 

Correspondence:  (2)  Intercourse,  recipro- 
cal Intelligence. 

Intercourse:  (1)  Commerce,  exchange;  (2) 
communication. 

Kerseys  English  Dictionary  (London. 
1721) : 

Correspondence:  Holding  intelligence, 
intercourse,  mutual  commerce. 

Intercourse:  Mutual  commerce,  traffic,  or 
correspondence. 

Marchanfs  New  English  DicUonary  (Lon- 
don, 1760) : 

Correspondence :  Intercourse,  reciprocal 
Intelligence. 

Intercourse:  Commerce,  communication, 
free  and  mutual  correspondence  between 
persons. 

Prom  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the 
words  "correspondence"  and  "Int-ercourse" 
were  interchangeable  or  synonymous.  "Cor- 
respondence" Is  evidently  used  In  the  statute 
In  the  sense  of  "general  communloation  or 
Intercourse  with,"  and  can  not  be  limited  to 
the  technical  sense  of  "communication  by 
letter"  Inasmuch  as  it  is  preceded  in  the 
statute  by  the  words  "verbal  or  written." 

Proof  of  intent  is,  of  course,  an  essential 
element  of  the  crime.  Intent  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  facts,  circumstances,  and 
surroundings  at  the  time  of  the  transaction 
and  from  the  defendant's  prior  course  of 
dealing.  If  the  natural  and  probable  t«8ult 
of  commencing  or  carrying  on  the  corre- 
spondence or  Intercourse  in  question  or 
assisting  therein  would  be  the  influencing  of 
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a  foreign  Oovernment  or  its  officials  or  would 
be  the  defeat  of  measures  of  the  United 
States  Government,  then  the  law  presumes 
that  the  person  so  acting  Intended  so  to 
Influence  or  defeat.  In  other  words,  there  Is 
a  presumption  of  law  that  a  person  Intends 
the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of 
acts  knowingly  done  by  him. 

See  in  general:  Reynolds  v.  United  States 
(1878—98  U.S.  145.  187);  Allen  v.  Unlt«l 
States  1896—164  U.S.  492,  496);  Agnew  v. 
United  States  (1897—166  U.8.  36.  60.  53); 
United  States  v.  Qulncy  (1833-6  Peters  446, 
467:   11  L.  R.  A.  Note  p.  810). 

"Any  officer  or  agent"  of  "any  foreign  Gov- 
ernment" Is  a  broad  term  and  clearly  In- 
cludes diplomatic  and  oonaular  officers  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States,  so  that  Inter- 
course or  correspondence  with  them  in  the 
United  SUtee  by  a  United  States  citizen, 
if  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  pre- 
scribed  by   the  statute,  is   forbidden. 

The  only  other  phrase  In  the  statute  about 
which  any  question  is  likely  to  arise  Is  the 
scope  of  the  phrase  "In  relation  to  any  dis- 
putes or  controversies  with  the  United 
States." 

Consideration  of  the  history  and  general 
purposes  of  the  statute  makes  It  clear  that 
this  phrase  refers  to  all  questions  which  are 
at  the  time  the  subject  of  diplomatic  or  of- 
ficial correspondence  or  negotiation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
country. 

GENERAL  OBJECT  OF  THE  STATUTE 

Under  the  Constitution,  Article  n,  section 
23,  the  President  has  the  power  (by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate) to  "appoint  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers  and  counsuls"  and  "shall 
receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  min- 
isters." 

By  the  act  of  July  27.  1789.  chapter  4  ( 1 
Stat.,  28) .  it  was  provided  that — 
there  shall  be  an  executive  department,  to  be 
denominated  by  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  principal 
officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.'  who  shall 
perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  or  en- 
trusted to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  agreeable  to  the  Constitution,  relative 
to  correspondences,  commissions,  or  Instruc- 
tions to  or  with  public  ministers  or  consuls, 
from  the  United  States,  or  to  negotiations 
with  public  ministers  from  foreign  States  or 
princes,  or  to  memorials  or  other  applica- 
tions from  foreign  public  ministers  or  other 
foreigners,  or  to  such  other  matters  respect- 
ing foreign  affairs  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  assign  to  the  said  de- 
partment; and  furthermore,  that  the  said 
principal  officer  shaU  conduct  the  business  of 
the  said  department  in  such  manner  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  from 
time  to  time  order  or  Instruct. 

These  functions  of  the  President  with  ref- 
erence to  foreign  nations  were  stated  by 
Jefferson  to  Genet,  the  French  minister,  in 
a  letter  November  22,  1793,  as  follows: 

He  (the  President)  being  the  only  channel 
of  communication  between  this  country  and 
foreign  nations  or  their  agents.  It  Is  from 
him  alone  that  foreign  nations  or  their 
agenta  are  to  learn  what  is  or  has  been  the 
will  of  the  Nation. 

The  Executive,  therefore,  is  the  head  of  the 
Government,  especially  "charged  with  our 
foreign  relations,"  and  their  conduct.  See 
Williams  V.  Suffolk  Insvutmce  Co.  (1839 — 13 
Peters.  415  430) ,  in  which  case  It  was  so  held, 
and  the  President's  decisions  as  "to  what  sov- 
ereignty any  island  or  country  belongs"  was 


>  By  the  act  of  Sept.  16,  1789.  ch.  14  (1  Stat.. 
68 ) .  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  These  statutes  are  embodied 
in  the  Revised  Statutes  sec.  302. 
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held  to  be  "in  the  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional functions."  and  "under  the  responsi- 
bilities which  belong  to  him." 

It  is  highly  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  that  there  shall  be  no  interference 
with  the  President's  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory functions,  and  especially  no  attempt  to 
influence  or  intermeddle  In  official  foreign 
negotiations  carried  on  by  him,  through  pri- 
vate negotiations  with  foreign  officials  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  subject  matter.  In  foreign 
negotiation,  the  President  must  speak  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  Private  Individuals 
can  not  be  allowed  to  open  negotiations 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  inducing  or 
ptromoting  in  the  foreign  counta7  views  as  to 
discord  or  faction  in  this  country. 

The  influencing  of  a  foreign  nation  by 
correspondence  with  foreign  officials  upon 
a  question  in  dispute  between  It  and  the 
United  States,  or  upon  a  measure  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  function  which  should 
be  possessed  solely  by  the  Governntent,  and 
which  a  private  citizen  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  assume. 

PEOCKZDDIGS    DNDEH    THE    STATTTTE 

Moore,  in  his  digest  of  International  Law 
(1906),  volume  IV,  page  449,  says: 

"As  to  Pickering's  subsequent  violation, 
when  out  of  power  and  In  opposition,  of  the 
statute,  the  enactment  of  which  he  had 
inspired,  see  Adams's  History  of  the  United 
States,  rv,  336  et  seq. 

"No  oonTlction  or  prosecution  is  known  to 
have  taken  place  under  this  act,  although  it 
has  on  various  occasions  been  Invoked,  offi- 
cially or  unofficially,  as  a  possible  ground  of 
action  against  Individuals  who  were  supp>06ed 
to  have  infringed  it." 

President  Jefferson  by  message  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1803,  laid  before  Congress  correspond- 
ence with  Charles  Plnckney.  minister  to 
Spain,  relative  to  responsibility  of  Spain  for 
"French  seizures  and  condemnations  of  our 
vessels  In  the  ports  of  Spain,  for  which  we 
deemed  the  latter  power  responsible."  and 
for  which  "our  minister  at  that  court  was 
instructed  to  press  for  an  additional  article" 
in  the  proposed  treaty  or  convention  "com- 
prehending that  branch  of  wrongs." 

Among  the  papers  transmitted  when  copies 
of  opinions  rendered  by  five  of  the  most 
eminent  American  lawyers.  Jared  IngersoU. 
WlllUm  Rawle.  Joseph  B.  McKean.  Peter  S. 
Dup)onceau.  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  Edward 
Livingston,  of  New  York,  on  an  abstract 
question  submitted  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  which  opinions  were  used 
by  the  Spanish  ministry  in  declining  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  for  an  arbitration 
treaty  made  by  Plnckney.  The  latter  Insisted 
that  arbitration  must  include  every  class 
of  case  of  wrong  to  American  citizens,  both 
losses  due  to  acts  of  Spanish  subjects  and 
to  acts  of  French  consuls,  etc..  In  Spanish 
ports — Spain  being  liable  under  the  law  of 
nations  for  the  acts  of  aliens  In  her  territory. 
(See  Annals  of  Congress,  Eighth  Congress, 
ad  sees.,  App.,  pp.  1261.  et  seq.) 

The  legal  opinions  were  rendered  In  No- 
vember. 1803.  on  an  abstract  hypothetical 
case,  and  were  adverse  to  the  contentions  of 
the  United  States  as  advanced  by  Plnckney 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
demnity under  the  law  of  nations.  Plnckney 
claimed  that  the  abstract  question  did  not 
present  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  and  that 
the  United  States  had  never  relinqtilsbed  any 
rights  which  It  had  against  Spain  by  any  con- 
vention with  France. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  on  the  p>art  of 
American  lawyers,  a  committee  in  the  Senate 
to  whom  the  President's  message  bad  been 
referred,  made  the  following  repcrt  to  the 
Senate  February  34.  1804  (see  Executive  Jour- 
nal of  the  Senate,  Vol.  I,  p.  468)  : 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  mes- 
sage and  documents  conununicated  by  the 
President  on  the  31st  of  December  your  com- 
mittee notice  certain  unauthorized  acts  and 
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doings  or  individuals,  coritrary  to  law  and 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  sover- 
eignty ot  the  United  States,  tending  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  Government  thereof,  and 
which,  in  their  opinion,  merit  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

They  find  that  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1802,  and  before  and  subsequent  to  that  day, 
divers  controversies  and  disputes  had  arisen 
between  the  Oovernments  of  the  United 
States  and  Spain  concerning  certain  seizures 
and  condemnation  of  the  vessels  and  effects 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  the 
ports  of  Spain,  and  for  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Spain  was  deemed  responsible,  and 
In  the  prosecution  of  which,  for  indemnifica- 
tion, the  minister  of  the  United  States  near 
the  Court  of  Spain  had  been  Instructed  to 
press  that  Government,  by  friendly  negotia- 
tions, to  provide  for  those  wrongs. 

Your  committee  find,  while  said  negotia- 
tion was  pending  and  this  said  disputes  and 
controversies  In  nowise  settled  or  adjusted, 
that  Jared  Ingersoll.  William  Rawle,  Joseph 
B.  McKean.  and  P.  S.  Duponceau.  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  did,  at  said  Philadelphia,  on 
the  same  15th  of  November.  1802.  and  Edward 
Livingston,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  did.  at 
said  New  York,  on  the  3d  day  of  the  same 
November.  In  violation  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
therein  specified."  passed  the  30th  day  of 
January.  1799.  commence  and  carry  on  a  cor- 
respondence and  intercourse  with  the  said 
Government  of  Spain  and  with  the  agents 
thereof,  and.  as  your  committee  believe,  with 
an  Intent  to  influence  the  measures  and  con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  Spain  and  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  and  did.  then  and  there,  coun- 
sel, advise,  aid.  and  assist,  in  such  corre- 
spondence with  intent  as  aforesaid. 

Your  committee,  with  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  are  compelled  to  observe  that 
however  there  might  exist  in  Senate  a 
great  reluctance  to  express  any  opinion  In 
relation  to  proceedings  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  criminal  Jurisprudence  yet.  when  they  re- 
flect on  the  nature  of  the  offense,  the  im- 
probability of  the  ministers  of  the  law  ever 
coming  to  the  knowledge  thereof  without  the 
aid  of  the  Executive,  and  the  delicate  situa- 
tion of  the  Executive  In  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, duty  seems  to  demand  and  propriety  to 
Justify  their  expressing  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  that  aid.  without  which.  In  their  Judg- 
ment, the  Justice  of  the  Nation  would  be  ex- 
po.sed  to  suffer. 

Your  committee  have  no  doubt  that  pre- 
cedents may  be  adduced,  and  from  the  best 
authority,  to  Justify  such  a  measure  and 
warrant  the  proceedings  with  safety  to  the 
remedial  Justice  of  the  law.  which  admits  of 
no  rules,  or  pretended  rules,  tmcorrected  and 
uncontrolled  by  circumstances,  the  certain 
result  of  which  would  be  the  failure  of  Jtis- 
tlce. 

With  these  Impressions,  your  committee 
respectfully  offer  to  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Rcsolicd.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
the  A'.torney  General  all  such  papers,  docu- 
ments, ajid  evidence,  as  he  may  deem  expedi- 
ent, and  which  relate  to  any  unauthor- 
ized corre--^pondenoe  and  Intercourse,  carried 
on  bv  Jared  Ingersoll.  William  Rawle.  Joseph 
B.  McKean.  PS.  Duponceau.  and  Edward 
Livingston,  with  the  Government  of  Spain, 
or  with  the  agents  thereof,  with  an  Intent 
to  InHuence  the  measures  and  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  Spain,  or  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ures cf  the  Government  of  the  Unl'ed  States. 
In  relation  to  certain  disputes  and  contro- 
versies between  the  said  Governments. 

Resolied.  That  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General,  such  piapers.  documents,  and 
evidence,  or  such  other  evidence  as  may  be 
presumed,  from  any  that  Is  partlceps  crlml- 
nls.  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
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prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  persons,  or 
either  of  them,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  hereby  Is,  requested  to 
Instruct  the  proper  law  officer  to  conunence 
a  prosecution,  at  such  time  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  may  Judge  expedient,  against  Jared 
Ingersoll,  William  Rawle,  Joseph  B.  McKean. 
P.  S.  Duponceau,  and  Edward  Livingston,  or 
either  of  them  on  the  act,  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  therein 
specified."  And  that  he  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish the  attorney  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  said 
prosecution,  with  such  papers,  documents, 
and  evidence,  from  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  as  he  may  deem  ex- 
pedient and  necessary. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  White,  that  It 
be 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  will  take  no  fur- 
ther order  on  the  report  made  to  them  re- 
specting the  opinions  of  certain  lawyers,  re- 
lating to  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  His  Catholic  Majesty;  the  Sen- 
ate not  considering  It  within  the  province 
of  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  the  Injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  upon  the  same  be  taken  off. 

On  motion. 

Ordered,  That  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution  be  postponed  to  the  first  Monday 
in  November  next. 

No  action  on  the  resolution  was  ever  taken 
(see  Foster's  Century  of  American  Diplo- 
macy, 229 ) . 

The  only  other  Instances  in  which  the 
statute  has  been  utilized  are  cited  by  Moore 
(Sec.  631) .  as  follows: 

The  las:  clause  of  the  statute  was  appealed 
to  by  Mr.  Seward  in  1861.  to  stop  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Bunch.  British  counsul  at 
Charleston.  S C.  in  urging  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  Confederate  Indepen- 
dence. (Bernard's  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain. 
185.  and  infra.  Sec.  700i . 

See.  in  relation  to  the  Sackville  case,  and 
the  'Murchison  correspondence,''  the  report 
of  Mr.  Bayard.  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
President.  Oct.  29.  1888  For.  Rel.  1888.  11, 
1670;  Infra,  sec.  649. 
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LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  Capt. 
William  D.  Harman.  The  letter  concerns 
Captain  Harman 's  views  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  believe  opinions  of  men  who 
risk  much  in  Vietnam  are  deserving  of 
wide  dissemination. 

The  letter  follows: 

May  1.  1971 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  currently  stationed  at  Han 
Son  Nhut  AB  and  have  been  In  Vietnam  for 
over  5  months.  Before  arriving  I  was  unsure 
of  what  our  fjositlon  should  be  in  regards 
to  this  war  But  after  actually  experiencing 
the  situation  first  hand  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  we  should  get  out  now!! 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  could  honestly  care  less  if  we 
weren't  here  The  only  thing  they  see  when 
an  American  comes  Into  view  Is  dollars,  PX 
items,  etc..  and  not  of  a  true  friend  here  to 
save  them  from  the  evils  of  communism. 
Hell,  most  of  them  wouldn't  know  the  dif- 
ference anyhow. 

But  what's  even  worse  is  that  there  is  no 
sense  of  purpose  among  our  own  troops. 
Many,  including  myself,  see  nothing  worth 
fighting  for.  And  to  keep  us  here  for  the  sake 


of  the  nearly  60,000  that  have  died  is  ridic- 
ulous. I  would  venture  to  say  that  most  of 
the  Americans  that  have  died  over  here 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  see  us  out  of 
here  before  another  life  is  lost. 

Being  In  the  military  now  for  over  four 
years  has  offered  me  quite  an  opportunity  to 
see  parts  of  the  world  I  would  otherwise  have 
never  seen.  I  spent  2''j  years  in  Greece  and 
have  visited  both  Turkey  and  Italy.  And 
through  all  of  this  I  have  gamed  a  much 
greater  appreciation  of  the  good  ol'  US  of  A. 
And  coupled  with  this  appreciation  is  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  preserve  what  our  nation  be- 
lieves to  be  morally  and  politically  correct. 
This  war  is  not  in  line  with  these  beliefs.  It 
it  tearing  our  country  apart  emotionally, 
politically  and  socially  To  me  our  own  in- 
ternal political  and  social  situation  is  much 
more  Important  than  the  survival  of  a  weak 
government  and  an  Indifferent  populous. 
Let's  get  out  now,  please! ! ! 
Yours  sincerely. 

Dave  H.arman. 

Captain,  USAF. 


UNIQUE  PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  people-to-people  programs  in 
which  Americans  are  takine  Increasingly 
active  roles  in  making  new  friendships 
with  peoples  from  distant  lands. 

I  am  pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  a  unique 
and  far-reaehina;  program  of  this  kind 
undertaken  by  the  Wally  Byam  Founda- 
tion of  Washington.  D.C.,  and  directed 
by  Mrs.  Carolyn  Bennett  Patterson,  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine  and  board  chairman  of 
the  foundation. 

Chartered  in  1962  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization and  named  after  the  late  Wally 
Byam.  founder  of  the  Airstream  Co., 
travel  trailer  manufacturers,  the  foun- 
dation has  applied  the  Byam  good- 
neighbor  concept  by  sponsoring  30-day 
crc^s-country  trailer  trips  for  foreign 
visitors  through  small-town  America. 

Before  his  death  in  1962,  Wally  Byam 
sponsored  American  trailer  caravan 
tours  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  with 
the  primary  goal  in  mind.  He  said: 

When  people  of  two  different  countries  get 
to  know  each  other,  they  discover  that  every- 
one is  essentially  the  same,  has  the  same 
problems,  and  enjoys  the  same  things.  This 
bond  of  fellowship  is  the  only  factor  that 
can  ensure  peace. 

In  1963,  the  foundation  started  a  rela- 
tively modest  refamiliarization  program 
for  returning  American  diplomats  from 
overseas  posts,  first  with  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  later  on  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State. 

The  diplomats  were  provided  trailers 
and  automobiles  .so  that  they  might  take 
leisurely  tours  of  various  parts  of  our 
great  land  and  at  the  same  time  reac- 
quant  themselves  with  grassroots  Amer- 
ica and  thus  obtain  firsthand  information 
on  changes  in  American  life,  ways  and 
thinking  while  they  were  away.  At  the 
same   time,   the  diplomats  gave   press, 
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radio  and  television  interviews,  and  lec- 
tures on  the  nature  of  their  assignment 
and  duties  abroad. 

The  exchange  of  views  and  opinions, 
made  ix)ssible  by  the  foundation's  "Re- 
discover America  "  program,  resulted  in  a 
better  understanding  by  Americans  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  at  the  same  time 
afforded  our  diplomats  the  opportunity 
to  clarify  misconceptions  about  Ameri- 
cans' role  in  foreign  affairs. 

In  1967,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foundation 
took  on  a  new  and  far  more  challenging 
assignment  by  sponsoring  the  "Caravan 
America"  program,  still  carrying  on  the 
Wally  Byam  foreign  friendship  role.  He 
once  said: 

We  haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  build 
firm  international  peace  unless  the  citizens 
of  every  country  understand  the  motives  and 
way  of  life  of  every  other  country.  There  has 
to  be  a  meeting. 

Tlie  first  Caravan  America,  launched 
in  1967,  made  possible  tours  of  our  na- 
tional shrines,  parks,  and  forests  and  an 
almost  endless  round  of  transcontinental 
hospitality  for  20  British  and  20  French 
families. 

Caravan  America  was  underway  again 
last  year  with  20  German,  20  Swiss,  and 
18  foreign  diplomatic  families  as  partici- 
pants. The  families  were  chosen  by 
ADAC.  the  German  equivalent  of  our 
American  Automobile  Association,  the 
Swiss  Non -Commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  various  foreign  embassies 
accredited  to  the  United  States  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  is  indeed  a  unique  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  initiated  by  the  Wally  Byam 
Foundation  on  a  nongovernmental  basis 
and  without  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

C.  H.  Manchester,  president  of  Air- 
streim.  Inc..  a  divi.sion  of  Beatrice  Foods, 
describes  the  low  key  noncommercial 
company  participation  in  the  Foundfttion 
activities  in  these  words: 

The  Foundation  is  financed  by  contribu- 
tions m.ide  by  purchasers  of  Airstream  travel 
trailers,  matched  by  a  similar  contribution 
by  the  Airstream  company,  together  with 
contributions  from  Interested  trailer  clubs 
and  individuals  around  the  country. 

The  foundation  budget  is  a  modest  one. 
but  it.s  programs,  however,  are  far-reach- 
ing in  view  of  the  vast  reservoirs  of  g(X)d- 
will  which  have  been  created  since  the 
foundation  began  its  Rediscover  America 
and  Caravan  America  programs.  Their 
success  is  due  in  great  measure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Patterson  in  serving  the  foundation 
on  a  voluntary  unpaid  basis  as  director 
of  its  activities. 

What  she  is  accomplishing  is  phenom- 
enal, largely  through  her  ability  to 
get  people,  the  right  people,  interested 
in  the  foundation's  objectives.  Backing 
her  are  numerous  volimteers.  For  in- 
stance, advance  planning  and  experi- 
enced caravan  leadership  are  supplied  by 
volunteers  from  the  Wally  Byam  Club 
International.  Members  and  private  citi- 
zens, through  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  organizations,  have  enthusiasti- 
cally assisted  in  welcoming  arrangements 
for  the  foreign  guests  all  across  the  land. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  volunteer 
work  involved.  I  cite  just  one  small  wel- 
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coming  activity  here  at  the  capitol  last 
May  for  the  20  German  families  upon 
their  arrival  in  Washington.  New  Eng- 
land, unfortunately,  could  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  visitors'  itinerary.  Conse- 
quently, some  typical  Massachusetts  hos- 
pitality was  brought  to  Washington 
where  a  Capitol  limcheon  was  held,  fea- 
turing some  food  products  that  have 
made  New  England  famous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Patterson  is  not 
resting  on  her  laurels  from  these  very 
successful  foundation  activities.  She  is 
now  working  on  what  may  well  be  her 
most  ambitious  project.  It  is  called  Open 
House.  U.SJ^.,  a  concept  she  gave  to  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentiennial  Com- 
mission, which  adopted  it  as  part  of  the 
official  planning  for  the  Nation's  birth- 
day. 

Open  House.  U.S.A.  is  seeking  support 
from  prominent  Americans  in  starting 
hospitality  campaigns  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, through  State  and  city  government 
leaders,  service  organizatioiis,  and  in- 
dividuals in  inviting  and  sponsoring  the 
visits  of  foreign  nationals  to  local  observ- 
ances of  America's  200th  birthday. 

This,  undoubtedly,  will  be  the  biggest 
people-to-people  program  ever  devised 
and  it  is  now  Mrs.  Patterson's  dream 
project  for  the  months  ahead  as  the  Na- 
tion prepares  through  pageants,  commu- 
nity celebrations,  and  cultural  evcts  to 
celebrate  its  birthday  in  commemoration 
of  the  great  events  of  1776. 

The  support  and  help  of  all  Americans 
will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
Open  House,  U.S.A.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  wishing  this  new  venture 
in  international  friendship  and  under- 
standing the  success  that  it  deserves. 


PLANT  IN  OAKLAND.  MD..  BREAKS 
GROUND  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 
WASTE  TREATMENT  SYSTEM 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18, 
1971  ground  was  broken  at  the  Sterling 
Processing  Corp.  {xjultry  plant  in  Oak- 
land. Md..  for  a  demonstration  pilot  plant 
for  secondary  waste  treatment. 

Tills  is  a  demonstration  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Sterling  Processing  Corp.. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene.  I  commend  these  ef- 
forts. Mr.  Oilman  Sylvester,  the  plant 
manager,  has  invested  much  time,  effort, 
and  enthusiasm  in  getting  this  project 
started.  The  Republican  of  Oakland  car- 
ried the  following  story  on  May  20,  1971. 
describing  the  ground  breaking: 

Ground  Broken  For  Pilot  Project 
At  Sterling  Plant 

Ground  was  broken  Tuesday  at  the  Ster- 
ling Processing  Corporation  poultry  plant. 
Just  west  of  Oakland,  for  a  building  to  house 
machinery  for  the  reclrctUetlon  of  secondary 
waste  effluent  and  Its  reuse  In  the  plant  Itself. 
This  Is  the  first  attempt  in  the  United  States 
for  such  a  project. 

The  300  gallon  per  minute  double  filtration 
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system  to  be  Installed  wUl  be  a  demonstra- 
tion pUot  plant.  Total  cost  will  be  $204,000 
with  a  grant  of  $146,000  coming  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  balance 
being  furnished  by  the  State  HecJth  Depart- 
ment and  the  Processing  Corporation.  The  re- 
sults are  expected  to  contribute  greatly  to 
conserving  the  water  supply  of  the  town  of 
Oakland  and  serve  as  an  example  for  other 
industrialists  to  follow. 

The  Sterling  corpomtlon  already  has  a 
waste  treatment  plant  that  Is  99  percent  ef- 
fective in  treating  Its  Industrial  waste  water 
and  has  Its  own  water  filtration  system.  TTie 
water  will  go  Into  two  aerated  lagoons,  be 
treated  for  some  two  weeks  and  then  go 
through  the  new  filtration  system  and  back 
to  the  water  treatment  plant  with  the  water 
being  a  p>otable  water  source. 

Richard  Lyons,  of  the  State  Health  depart- 
ment, will  be  at  the  plant  on  full  time  basis 
and  will  serve  as  project  supervisor  at  the 
site. 


CUSTOMS  OFFICE  WANTED  IN 
KENAI.  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  economy  of  Alaska 
is  particularly  important  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Alaska.  It  is.  therefore, 
important  that  the  State  make  the  maxi- 
mum possible  use  of  its  air  and  marine 
facilities.  One  of  the  most  important 
areas  in  the  State  of  Alaska  is  Kenai. 
The  geographical  location  of  Kenai  is 
such  that  full  utilization  of  its  marine 
and  air  transportation  would  enable  that 
city  to  serve  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant transportation  links  in  Alaska. 

One  way  to  insure  greater  utilization 
of  the  Kenai  facilities  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Customs  Office  in  Kenai.  The 
need  for  a  customs  office  in  Kenai  is 
already  fully  justified  on  the  basis  of 
projected  shipping  totals  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  It  is  expected  that  not 
less  than  90  foreign-flag  ships  and  some 
1.195.000  tons  of  freight  will  require 
customs  clearance  in  Kenai. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  urged 
the-  U.S.  Bu'eaa  of  Customs  to  establish 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs  Office  in 
Kenai.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  their 
i-e.-^olution.  and  I  include  a  copy  of  it  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record: 
establishme.ni  of  a  us.  customs  office  at 
Ke.n'ai 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  geographical  location  of  Kenai 
Is  such  that  full  utilization  of  its  marine 
and  air  transportation  facilities  would  enable 
Kenai  to  serve  as  one  of  the  primary  trans- 
portation links  in  the  development  of 
Alaskan  industries,  including  those  ol  the 
North  Slope;  and 

Whereas  the  maxinumi  possible  utilization 
of  air  and  marine  faclllMes  of  Kenai  will  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  of  Kenai.  as  well  as 
to   the  entire  state:    and 

Whereas  oi;e  way  to  ensure  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Kenai  facilities  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  States  Customs 
Office  at  KenaJ:  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  a  Customs  Office  in 
the  Kenai  area  is  already  fully  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  projected  shipping  totals  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  of  not  less  than   96 
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foreign  flagshlpe  and  some  1.195.000  tona  of 
freight,  all  requiring  Customs  clearance:  be 
It  resolved  by 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  that  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Customs  la  urgently 
requested  to  establish  a  United  States  Cus- 
toms 0£Qce  at  Kenal.  Alaska. 


from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and 
all  American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 


Dr.  Mclntoeh  was  asked  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam as  a  consultant  for  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  was  selected  becaiue 
In  1969.  during  a  sabbatical  leave  from  the 
University,  he  worked  In  the  Philippines  for 
the  International  Rice  Research  Institute, 
and  thus  had  gained  a  depth  of  knowledge 
about  problems  associated  with  increasing 
the   food   production   of  southeast   Asia. 


SEEK  SAFE  RETURN  OP  POW'S         SOME  GOOD  NEWS  FROM  VIETNAM 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DEERE  &  CO. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration: 
H.   Res.   319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that :  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for.' 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17.  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries,  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shsai   withdraw  all   its  Armed  Forces 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or    Nrw    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  \SiSt  issue  of  Commentary,  a  news- 
letter published  by  the  University  of 
Vermont,  has  some  news  about  the  pro- 
duction of  rice  in  Vietnam  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  have  a  large  impact  on  the 
future  of  that  unhappy  country  and  on 
the  future  stability  of  Southeast  Asia. 
A  part  of  this  newsletter  is  quoted  here: 

Report  Prom  Vietnam:  A  Bumpsr  Crop 
IN  Rice 

There's  a  bright  side  to  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  rarely  heard,  but  ex- 
pressed by  a  University  of  Vermont  profes- 
sor who  has  Just  returned  from  there. 

Dr  Jerry  J.  Mcintosh,  associate  professor 
of  plant  and  soil  science,  said  this  year  the 
Vietnamese  will  once  more  produce  enough 
rice  to  meet  their  own  needs,  something  they 
haven't  done  since  1964 

Next  year  the  nation  vrtll  begin  to  resume 
Its  traditional  position  as  a  rice  exp)orter 
And.  with  new  approaches  to  old  agricul- 
tural problems  the  Vietnamese  may  grow 
more  diversified  crops,  thus  improving  their 
own  diet  as  well  as  their  nation's  export 
position. 

Two  factors  have  been  responsible  for 
this  progress:  development  of  "miracle  rice  " 
by  the  International  Rice  Research  Insti- 
tute: and  widespread  introduction  of  this 
rice  into  Vietnam  by  both  Vietnamese  and 
American  agriculturists. 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
age  when  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
knock  private  business  for  being  incon- 
siderate and  indifferent  to  the  common 
consumer.  I  am  proud  to  have  in  my  dis- 
trict, Deere  &  Co.,  which  recently  offered 
its  competitors,  free  access  to  its  patents 
on  protection  of  tractors  against  the 
danger  of  overturning. 

Deere  &  Co.  during  the  1960's  pioneered 
in  the  area  of  tractor  safety  and  de- 
veloped the  first  protective  roll- frames 
for  farm  tractors.  The  protective  frames 
were  called  "Roll-Gard"  because  tests 
showed  that  in  most  cases  the  frames 
would  limit  overturns  to  a  90-degree  roll 
instead  of  the  tractors  turning  complete- 
ly over. 

Tractor  overturns  are  believed  to  be 
the  leading  cause  of  deaths  involving 
farm  equipment,  consequently  Deere  & 
Co.  wants  other  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  to  share  with  them  its  data 
on  tractor  upsets  and  protective  frames, 
Deere  &  Co.  should  be  applauded  not  only 
for  its  outstanding  leadership  in  the  field 
of  farm  machinerj-,  but  for  its  invaluable 
research  which  is  constantly  striving  to 
make  its  products  safer  and  better  for 
the  farmer. 


SElSiATE-^Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender>. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  mercies  which  are  new  every  morn- 
ing and  for  this  quiet  moment  dedicated 
to  the  unseen  and  eternal.  Remind  us 
once  more  of  the  profound  and  holy 
foundations  on  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  established  this  Republic.  Keep 
us  ever  faithful  to  their  high  vision. 

O  Lord,  help  us  through  this  day  to 
labor  so  as  to  bring  help  to  others,  credit 
to  ourselves,  and  honor  to  the  Nation. 
When  the  days  are  long  and  the  problems 
vexing,  hold  us  by  Thy  grace  and  sus- 
tain us  by  Thy  presence.  May  nothing 
deprive  us  of  joy  and  peace.  Guide  us  on 
our  way  by  the  remembrance  of  Him  who 
was  servant  of  all. 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  24.  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  May  24,  1971,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8190 1 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  24,  1971,  the  President  pro 
tempore  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R. 
8190". 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out   objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  24,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS — 
INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
108,  House  Joint  Resolution  633,  a  joint 
resolution  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PORTRAIT  OP  A  COURAGEOUS 
MAN:  SENATOR  LEE  METCALF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Missoulian  of  Friday.  May  14. 
1971,  entitled  "Portrait  of  a  Courageous 
Man,"  which  refers  to  my  distinguished 
associate  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Met- 
calf;  as  well  as  a  commentary  by  Fred 
J.  Martin,  editor  of  the  Livingston  En- 
terprise and  Park  County  News,  entitled 
"An  Editor  Eyes  Lee  Metcalf,"  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  means  to  express  my 
high  personal  opinion,  my  affection,  and 
my  respect  for  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Montana.  Lee  Metcalf,  who,  I 
believe,  has  one  of  the  keenest  minds  in 
this  body,  who  has  shown  rare  courage 
indeed,  who  dees  his  homework  well, 
and  who  represents  Montana  with  dis- 
tinction, integrity,  and  understanding: 
and.  speaking  personally  again,  I  am  ver>' 
proud  to  have  Lee  Metcalf  as  a  partner. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senatiar  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week- 
end, our  congressional  delegation  spent 
72  hours  in  Tc*yo  as  the  guests  of  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Associa- 
tion. We  were  there  not  at  Government 
expense,  I  might  add.  The  cochairmen  of 
the  delegation  were  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
and  myself. 

I  p.m  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  cur 
appearances  before  all  the  political 
parties  of  Japan  and  numerous  other 
organizations,  on  television  and  in  press 
conferences,  there  was  no  cleavage  what- 
soever between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  political  parties  and  that  in  present- 
ing a  joint  view  of  the  American  situa- 
tion, we  presented  it  with  due  respect  for 
the  national  interest  involved.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Metcalf* 
for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  responsibilities  during  this 
quite  brief  and  rather  difficult  period, 
which  involved  so  many  meetings  and  so 
much  in  the  way  of  disagreement  as  well 
as  agreement.  It  was  a  very  useful  session. 
He  contributed  immeasurably  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  begin  to  tell  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  how  much  I  appreciate 
those  remarks  in  behalf  of  my  colleague, 
who  is  a  man  of  keen  judicial  intellect, 
I  repeat,  a  man  of  courage  and  integrity, 
and  a  man  alongside  whom  I  am  very 
proud  to  serve  in  this  body. 
Exhibit  1 
Portrait  or  a  Coitraceous  Man 

The  May  10  issue  of  the  Nation  magazine 
has  an  article  on  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  entitled 
"The  Invisible  Senator." 

Written  by  Robert  SherrUl  the  Nation's 
man  in  'Washington,  the  article  is  highly 
sympathetic  to  the  man  many  people  tend 


to  thlnli  of  as  the  other  guy  there  with  Mike 
MansAeld. 

The  Nation  is  a  liberal  magazine  and  un- 
derstandably would  treat  a  liberal  senator 
with  some  sympathy.  Sherill's  article  con- 
tains what  we  believe  are  some  minor  inac- 
curacies. For  example,  Metcalf  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  Montana  Power  Co.  "calls  the 
signals  In   the  state  (Montana)   legislature." 

Undeniably  It  tries,  but  we  think  undeni- 
ably It  often  faUs.  and  with  more  frequency 
of  late.  In  this  past  seesion  it  couldn't  even 
stop  a  territorial  integ^ty  bUl  because,  in 
the  word  of  an  MPC  lobbyist,  it  didn't  "have 
the  horses."  It  didn't  have  the  horses  to  pass 
the  bill  to  let  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion run  the  pollution  control  programs  for 
power  plants  and  power  lines,  either.  It's 
hard  to  think  of  two  bills  MPC  wanted  less 
and  more,  respectively. 

And  SherrUl  says  Metcalf  cast  the  lone 
negative  vote  in  the  80  to  1  passage  of  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill.  We  couldn't 
find  that  vote  In  our  records,  and  believe 
SherrUl  confuses  It  with  Metcalf's  lone  dis- 
sent to  the  so-called  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  which  passed  the  Senate  73  to  1 
on  Jan.  23.  1970. 

But  the  article  seems  to  capture  an  overall 
accurate  impression  of  the  senator.  Metcalf 
has  made  many  of  the  right  enemies.  He  has 
fought  special  interests  that  SOMEBODY 
ought  to  be  at  least  questioning  but  nobody 
else  ever  has. 

SherrUl  describes  Metcalf  as  a  hard-work- 
ing man.  e  idowed  with  brains  and  courage, 
a  deep  cynici.>^m,  an  impatience  for  medioc- 
rity and — on  some  Issues — an  anger  toward 
the   lellyfish  who  will   compromise. 

Metcalf  notes  in  the  article  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  gripes 
about  inflation,  but  is  silent  about  proposed 
utility  rate  increases,  which — In  common 
with  the  universities,  the  foundations  and 
the  press — it  doesn't  even  try  to  keep  track 
of. 

The  se-iator  says,  as  he  often  has.  that 
the  consumer  should  be  represented  in 
utility  rate  increase  hearings,  but  notes  that 
the  only  way  a  person  can  now  become  an 
expert  in  utility  matters  is  to  work  for  a 
utility.  He  wants  special  training  programs 
fcr  rate  experts  who,  under  a  law  he  has  In- 
troduced, would  represent  the  consumer  at 
rate  Increase  hearings. 

He  also  wants  to  come  home,  which  adds 
to  rumors  that  Metcalf  won't  seek  re-election 
next  year.  The  senator  notes  he's  been  in 
political  activities  for  30  years  (except  dur- 
ing the  war),  and  "I  think  30  years  is  long 
enough  for  a  guy.  I  could  live  In  Montana 
and  not  have  to  smell  this  stinking  (Wash- 
ington) air." 

That  would  open  things  up  .  .  .  fcr  whom? 
Chet  Huntley?  Good  old  developer-envlron- 
mentallst-nice  guy  Huntley,  who  talks  about 
■preservationists  "  without  knowing  the  score 
and  trusts  the  word  of  the  Anaconda  Co. 
when  it  says  it  will  keep  things  clean? 

Take  a  deep  breath  and  stay  put.  senator. 


An  Editor  Eyes  Lee  Metcalf 
(Note. — A  Montana  newsman's  view  of  U.S. 
Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  is  given  by  Fred  J.  Martin. 
one-time  secretary  to  Gov.  J.  Hugo  Aronson 
and  a  senatorial  candidate  himself  in  the 
1960s.  Martin  is  now  editor  of  the  Living- 
ston Enterprise  and  Park  County  News.  The 
following  is  a  condensation  of  the  article  car- 
ried in  those  newspapwrs.) 

(By  Fred  J.  Martin) 
Lee  Metcalf,  now  serving  his  second  term 
as  Montana's  junior  senator  and  a  four-term 
congressman  prior  to  that,  is  at  his  best  In 
Intellectual  combat,  whether  on  the  Senate 
floor  or  in  a  committee  hearing.  Actually,  he 
won  for  himself  in  congreeeional  circles  the 
role  of  "the  people's  advocate"  before  Ralph 
Nader  appeared  on  the  Washington  scene. 

However,  congressional  hearings  indicate  a 
close  liaison  t>etween  Metcalf  with  Nader  and 
his  associates,  particularly  on  the  Montan- 


an's  bill  to  "provide  for  consumer,  labor  and 
small  business  representation  on  advisory 
committees  under  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral Recording  Services,  and  for  other  pur- 
posers." 

In  this  role  SenatcM:  Metcalf  has  made 
friends  by  reason  of  his  tenaclousness,  his 
loyalty,  his  follow  through  and  his  thorough- 
ness to  stand  up  for  his  convictions.  But.  he's 
also  made  some  enemies,  powerful  ones,  who 
are  looking  to  1972  in  hopes  they  can  get  the 
voters  of  Montana  to  retire  him. 

Lee  doesn't  have  the  charisma  of  Mike 
Mansfleld.  Perhaps  his  toughest  Job  Is  to 
overcome  his  shyness,  his  quick  fuse  when 
aroused  and  his  reluctance  to  get  out  and 
meet  people — factors  which  hide  his  natural 
friendliness.  He  doesn't  make  nearly  as  ma^y 
homefront  Montana  appearances  as  does  Con- 
gressmen John  Melcher  or  Dick  Shoup. 

Yet.  Metcaif  is  aware  and  keenly  so, 
through  his  personal  contacts,  his  mall  bag 
and  his  knowledge  of  Montana  that  Mon- 
tana problems  are  his  Number  One  concern. 
However,  even  in  Washington  the  senator  Is 
on  a  tight  schedule. 

Prom  all  reports,  the  senator  and  his  wife 
Donna,  do  not  participate  too  much  In  the 
Washington  congressional,  diplomatic  and 
official  social  whirl  and  there's  always  an 
op)en  door,  most  every  evening,  for  a  senator 
and  his  lady.  They  prefer  to  keep  the  home 
fires  burning,  to  work  In  their  garden  and 
thus  also  to  give  Lee  a  chance  to  do  con- 
tinuous research  and  reading. 

As  a  Senator  since  1960  the  Junior  Montana 
senator  has  won  his  spurs  and  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues.  He's  been  elected  again  and 
again  as  acting  president  pro  tempore  by  his 
fellow  senators.  He  has  presided  over  the 
Senate  under  trying  circumstances  and  has 
won  respect  for  his  fairness.  .  .  . 

To  go  back  nearly  20  years  and  review 
Metcalf's  record  In  Congress  would  require  a 
IXMJk.  Just  the  record  of  the  various  con- 
gressional hearings  and  Investigations  he's 
directed  or  been  a  key  participant  would  re- 
quire analysis  of  a  bookcase  full  of  congres- 
sional reports.  His  leadership  in  developing, 
expanding  and  promoting  Federal  Aid  to 
Education  in  many,  many  facets  has  won  him 
countless  awards  from  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  educators  not  only  in 
Montana  but  throughout  the  nation. 

He  has  been  active  for  wilderness,  protec- 
tion of  rivers  and  streams,  development  of 
additional  recreational  areas,  as  well  as  for 
measures  to  promote  conservation  in  accord 
with  sound  agricultural  practices.  He  was  an 
early  advocate  for  Llbby  Dam  and  supported 
many  other  Montana  projects.  He  has  worked 
to  bring  useful  and  effective  utUlzatlon  of 
the  Glasgow  Air  Base  facilities. 

He's  ever  been  in  the  forefront  of  support 
for  new  technological  utUlzatlon  of  Mon- 
tana's coal  reserves  for  the  production  of 
power  in  Eastern  Montana.  Lee  has  advo- 
cated support  for  programs  which  would 
Improve  the  lot  of  Indians,  give  them  greater 
opportunities  and  let  them  determine  their 
own  destiny. 

But,  Lee  and  his  staff  want  no  "specialist" 
designation — he  and  they  recognize  the 
many,  many  varied  needs  to  assist  Mon- 
tana and  all  its  residents.  Metcalf  always  is 
In  the  forefront  for  help  for  the  aged,  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  and  regulation  by 
government  agencies,  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer, adequate  medical  care. 


MR. 


VOLPE'S    SURPRISING 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Tuesday,  May  25, 
1971  is  an  article  by  Albert  R.  Karr,  en- 
titled, "Mr.  Volpe's  Surprising  Achieve- 
ments." I  have  a  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Volpe.  We  have  our  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements, our  understandings  and  mis- 
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u  iderstandings.  but  I  think  he  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet.  He  is  a  man  of  en- 
thusiasm, a  man  who  likes  to  get  the  job 
done,  likes  to  do  a  job  well,  but  a  man 
who  always  tries  to  see  the  other  side  and 
give  as  much  consideration  to  it  as 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Volpes  Surprising  Achievements 
(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

Washington. — Not  long  ago  John  Volpe 
was  handing  out  a  medal  to  a  rather  remark- 
able man  who  used  to  test  the  effects  of  dece- 
leration by  catapulting  down  a  track  on  a 
rocket-pc>wered  sipd.  The  sled  would  roar  to 
632  miles  an  hour,  then  stop  within  two 
seconds. 

Looking  up  from  the  middle  of  a  formal 
citation.  the  Transportation  Secretary 
couldnt  suppress  a  comparlsor..  "Sometimes," 
he  said,  'we  In  the  administration  have  to 
decelerate  faster  than  that." 

It  was  a  wry  admission  that  Mr  Volpe.  a 
hard-driving  man  who  wants  very  much  to 
leave  his  mark  on  the  nation's  transportation 
system,  cant  always  sell  his  ideas  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  stolid  aides  who  surround  him 
But  that  Is  a  common  problem  for  the  Nixon 
Cabinet.  The  significant  thing  about  Mr. 
Volpe  Is  not  in  his  setbacks — and  there  have 
been  embarrassing  ones — but  in  some  major 
achievements  that  have  surprised  crltles  and 
supporters  alike. 

Mr.  Volpe.  a  three-time  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernor who  has  also  been  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  and  Ma.-^sachusetts  public 
works  commissioner,  initially  was  regarded 
by  critics  as  a  narrow,  roadbuilding  fanatic 
who  would  try  to  pave  over  the  countrv.  In- 
stead, he  has  irritated  the  highway  lobisy  by 
killing  disruptive  projects  and  Increasingly 
emphasizing  mass  transit.  And  in  an  ad- 
ministration more  coiiservative  and  less  pro- 
grammatic 'han  its  predecess  rs.  he  h.is  prob- 
ably produced  m.ore  new  programs  th.nn  any 
other  Cabinet  member,  a  number  of  them 
liberal  measures.  Among  them-  mas.s  transit 
upgrading,  a  national  railroad  passenger  sys- 
tem, or  Am.trak,  and  the  use  of  hitherto  sacro- 
sanct highway  trust  fund  money  for  safety 
and  o'her  new  programs. 

This  success  is  partly  a  for.uitous  coinci- 
dence cf  Mr   Volpe's  predelictions  and  White 
House   politics,   because    it   is   true   that    the 
Nixon   administration   is  mere   open  to  pro- 
grammatic   experimentation    in    tran>;porta- 
tion  than.  say.  civil  rights  or  help  for  the 
citle--:.  But  it  also  reflects  some  personal  at- 
tributes of  Mr.  Volpe-    a  deep  social  crnrern 
a  toughness  combined  with  diplomacy  and 
painstaking    care    in    building    up    pupport 
Moreover,  in  an  administration  that   some- 
times seems  to  value  loyaltv  above  all  else 
Mr,  Volpe  Is  the  ultimate  team  player, 

WILLING    TO    COMPROMISE 

Intense,  energetic  Mr.  Volpe.  62.  fights 
hard  for  his  programs,  but  the  bouts  are 
strictly  intramural.  Not  for  him  are  Walter 
Hlckels  martsTdom  or  George  Romneys 
public  pronouncements  that  sometimes  t.ike 
him  further  than  the  administration  wants 
to  go.  Mr.  Volpe  prefers  to  sun  ive.  to  compro- 
mise, to  chip  away  at  opposition  gradually  if 
he  has  to.  When  the  White  House  hits  "the 
brakes  Mr.  Volpe  decelerates.  And  if  it  so  or- 
ders, hell  champion  positions  he  privately 
opposes. 


Thafs  what  happened  to  the  Secretary's 
plan  for  auto  insurance  reform.  Central  to 
his  concept  were  federal  standards,  possibly 
backed  up  by  pressure  on  the  states  to  con- 
form through  a  mandatory  effective  date  or 
federal  penalties.  The  White  House  opposed 
legislated  standards,  and  Mr.  Volpe  aban- 
doned the  concept  on  the  eve  of  testimony 
before  a  Senate  committee.  Instead,  he  sug- 
gested that  Congress  merely  pass  a  resolution 
urging  the  states  to  act.  (Responding  to  a 
Congressman's  question  In  a  House  hearing 
later,  however.  Mr.  Volpe  said  he  wouldn't 
object  to  federal  auto-insurance  standards, 
as  long  as  outright  federal  regulation  were 
avoided.) 

Another  time,  asked  whether  he  concurred 
in  a  White  House  budget  holddown  he  had 
strenuously  resisted.  Mr.  Volpe  replied. 
"Once  the  decision  has  been  made.  It's  Trans- 
portation Department  policy.  " 

But  the  Secretary  doesn't  give  up  until  pol- 
icy Is  set.  and  his  fight  for  Amtrak  is  a  case 
in  point.  Key  presidential  aides  opposed  the 
plan,  and  at  one  point  it  took  a  heated  out- 
burst even  to  get  Mr.  Volpe  past  them  and  In- 
side Mr.  Nixon's  office  Then,  he  says.  "It 
took  me  about  six  minutes-  to  sell  his  argu- 
ment. Later.  Mr.  Volpe  threatened  to  resign 
if  Mr.  Nixon  sided  with  the  advisers  who 
were  urging  him  to  veto  the  legislation. 

Straightforward  to  the  point  of  biuntness, 
Mr  Volpe  meets  most  is.sues  head-on  He 
has  angered  the  potent  hiiihway  lobbv  bv 
stopping  highway  projects  before  they  could 
rip  through  parks,  historic  areas  and  neish- 
borhoods  find  by  warning  that  "exces,'^ive  de- 
pendence on  the  auto  "  poses  the  "threat  of 
urban  suicide"  He  bruised  eios  by  issuing  a 
hi^hwav-safe'y  "report  card"  that  ranked 
states  from  "A"  to  "DD  '  Alabama  and  Illi- 
nois each  got  three  "Ds  '  and  the  Secretary 
noted  some  "retrogression"  nationwide 
'Only  a  Republican  ev.governor  can  get 
away  with  what  he  tells  industry  and  gover- 
nors to  dj."  an  aisociate  declares. 

A  major  caveat  to  the  Volpe  record,  how- 
ever. Is  that  most  of  the  programs  he  has 
backed  so  far  have  simply  involved  spending 
more  money  to  attack  generally  accepted 
needs,  with  the  support  of  most  intere-t 
groups  involved.  It  was  apparent  even  before 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office  that  an  exp.andcd  mass- 
transit  program  would  be  tremendoufly 
popular,  for  example.  The  admlnstratlon  has 
no  fondness  for  the  highway  lobby,  a  fact 
that  gives  Mr.  Volpe  some  latitude;  and  from 
the  lobby's  point  of  view,  Mr.  Volpe's  posi- 
tions thus  far.  whle  anoying.  haven't  sub- 
stantially cut  the  amount  of  money  available 
to  highway  building,  "It's  true  that  we've 
worked  with  the  easy  ones."  one  department 
official  admits. 

TOUGH    B.ATTLES    AHEAD 

But  the  crunch  is  coming.  Mr.  Nixon's 
revenue  sharing  plan  challenges  the  highway 
and  airport  lobbies  in  a  fundamental  way. 
since  it  would  allow  states  to  spend  m:.ney  In 
those  two  trust  funds  for  any  transportation 
purpose  they  desire.  As  a  key  salesman  for 
this  aspect  of  the  plan.  Mr  Volpe  must  con- 
front the  two  lobbies  and  their  substantial 
power  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  his  first  year  in  the  Job  Mr.  Volpe  lost 
an  intra-admmistration  battle  for  mass  tran- 
sit, falling  to  win  backing  for  a  trust  fund 
he  proposed  But  If  revenue  sharing  fails,  he'll 
revive  another  plan  that  would  also  boost 
mass  transit:  a  "transportation  trust  fund" 
that  would  allow  states  to  divert  money  in  the 
highway  and  airport  trti.=  t  funds  to  other 
transportatii  n  purposes.  Ths  plan  like  rev- 
enue sharing,  would  certainly  arouse  bitter 
opp>osltlon. 

Originally  a  Rockefeller  backer  In  1968.  Mr. 
Volpe  was  persuaded  by  advisers  to  climb 
aboard  the  Nixon  bandwagon  while  he  stUl 


had  a  chance.  He  did,  and  for  a  time  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  running  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  After  the  election,  he  sought  an 
administration  Job  in  an  activist  department, 
specifically  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  or 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Ironically, 
the  Secretaries  of  those  two  departments  have 
found  their  activism  rep)eatedly  stifled  by 
White  House  political  considerations  while 
Mr.  Volpe,  in  a  Job  he  didn't  particularly 
seek,  has  been  relatively  free  to  make  hla 
mark. 

It's  a  ta^k  he  gives  almost  undivided 
attention.  Up  most  mornintjs  by  five.  Mr. 
Volpe  usually  attends  an  early  mass  and 
heads  for  his  office  and  a  workout  on  the 
stationary  bicycle.  Then  he  plunges  Into 
work,  rushing  In  and  out  of  his  office  with 
brow  furrowed.  Mr.  Volpe  lacks  a  college 
degree,  but  aides  say  he's  quick  to  see  the 
significance  of  an  issue  and  prefers  quick, 
"Harry  Truman"  type  decisions  to  agonizing 
and  intellectuallzing.  He  seldom  gets  away 
before  7,  and  even  then  usually  packs  along 
two  bulging  briefcases  for  work  far  into  the 
night. 

Hi  has  grown  steadily  into  the  Job.  More 
favorable  to  highways  at  first,  he  now  says 
his  Washington  experience  has  made  him 
much  more  acutely  aware  "  of  the  netd  for 
balanced  transp.:n.atioii  systeii-Ls.  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  has  converted  skept.ics.  Declares  a 
former  tr;uisporta:ion  official  in  the  Johnson 
administration:  "If  Nixon  wou.d  listen  to 
Volpe  more  often,  he  d  be  ten  t;mes  better 
off," 

Tlie  Secretary  seemingly  views  h;;i  J  Mj  as 
the  cipstone  to  his  p  )llt;cal  career  and.  ac- 
c;'rdingly.  i.s  particularly  keen  on  programs 
that  show  visible  ace  .inpUslmient.  Hl>  would 
like  to  get  au  air-cushion  veh.cle  transit  line 
guiiig  somewhere  in  the  country,  for  ex.^m- 
ple.  but  so  far  attempts  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Washington  huve  falle.i  througii.  He  would 
also  like  to  lt>ave  office  with  a  major  reduc- 
tion of  highway  deaths  to  his  credit  So 
when  he  came  across  a  newspaper  clipping 
c!escr,bing  the  inlia'able  a:r  big  for  auto- 
mobiles two  ye.trs  ago.  he  qiLckly  dashed  off 
a  memo  directing  his  highway  s.ifety  people 
tu  get  crac'fCing  en  an  air  bag  program. 

Devoutly  rellg.oiis.  Mr.  Volpe  often  Inter- 
ject.s  'tlie  dear  Lord'  into  pre.^s  conferences 
and  c:usual  conversation  He  eschews  alcoholic 
beverages  (his  favorite  drink  is  tea  laced 
w.th  iioaeyi.  and  will  somet-mes  make  a 
pjiiit  by  beginning:  -I:  I  were  a  g.uulMaig 
m.an — which  I'm  not — I'd  bet  that  .  .  .  "  Never- 
theleis.  a.des  say.  he  can  be  qu.ie  profane 
when  angered,  and  h.s  ang.r  can  flare  quick- 
ly when  an  underling  tun  s  in  a  poor  per- 
formance. Fortunately,  they  add.  he  doesn't 
hold  grudges. 

The  son  of  Italian  immigrants.  Mr.  Volpa 
worked  as  a  hod  carrier  and  pLastercrs  ap- 
preni.ce.  eventually  turning  a  S50(l  .stake  into 
a  thriving  constructi-jii  bu.-iaiess.  He  s  fond  of 
rc!a'..ng  how  his  father  told  him  that;  like 
other  members  of  in:n-'i.:y  gr.  ups.  lu-  v. culd 
have  to  climb  the  ladder  one  step  at  a  time, 
and  on  his  o-.vn.  But  m  telling  'hat  st  '-y.  Mr. 
Volpe  usually  admoni.shes  those  working  for 
him  to  remember  to  turn  ai-^und  once  lu  a 
while  to  give  a  help:ng  hanti  to  those  below 
you.  " 

Translating  this  philosophy  Into  action, 
Mr  Volpe  has  emphasized  Jobs  for  blacks, 
earning  the  administrati(.n  some  credit  in  a 
field  where  It  generally  drav.s  criticism. 
There  are  now  20  blacks  In  the  department's 
"supergrade"  Jobs;  before  Mr.  Volpe  there 
were  none.  And  Aaron  N.  Henry,  head  of  the 
NAACP's  Mississippi  unit,  credits  Mr.  Volpe's 
"persuasion"  for  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi 
Highway  Department,  formerly  all  white, 
now  Is  at  least  30':  black.  Clarence  Mitchell, 
the     NAACP's     Washington     representative, 
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says  he's  "ahead  of  most  people  in  the  admin- 
istration." 

Some  of  Mr.  Volpe's  initiatives,  however, 
have  bogged  down  In  the  conservative,  slow- 
moving  bureaucracy  he  Inherited.  Thus, 
Mr.  Volpe  has  declared  that  no  highway 
or  other  federal  transportation  projects  will 
be  authorized  until  suitable  relocation  hous- 
ing Is  built  or  assured.  But  the  FedertQ  High- 
way Administration,  traditionally  an  entity 
unto  itself,  has  moved  so  slowly  on  this  that 
one  civil  rights  expert  calls  Its  performance 
"terrible." 

Apparently  recognizing  this  problem,  Mr. 
■Volpe  last  week  announced  new  regulations 
designed  to  enforce  his  relocation-housing 
policy.  They  Include  a  requirement  that  fed- 
eral-aid projects  causing  displacement  have 
a  local  relocation-assistance  office  to  help 
displaced  persons  find  new  homes. 

CONGRESSIONAL    GOOD    MARKS 

The  Secretary  gets  better  marks  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  where  he  often  goes  to  do  some  per- 
sonal lobbying  Instead  of  leaving  that  task  to 
subordinates.  During  the  final  stages  of  the 
administration's  effort  to  push  the  SST — a 
project  that  the  Secretary  personally  sup- 
ported— he  talked  at  length  with  lawmakers, 
focusing  on  freshmen  Congressmen.  He's 
quick  to  adapt  his  tactics.  Trying  to  sell  a 
new  highway  funding  approach  last  year,  he 
i3€gan  by  working  through  the  Republican 
meHibers  of  a  Senate  committee.  But  when  a 
staff  man  for  the  Democrats  telephoned  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Volpe  deal  with  them  as 
well,  he  dispatched  a  bevy  of  experts  to  the 
Hill  within  the  hour. 

Mr.  Volpe's  Intense,  driving  approach  has 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  frequent,  though 
not  major,  health  problems,  and  one  hard- 
pressed  aide,  a  Washington  veteran,  says  he 
has  "never  worked  for  anyone  so  aggressive 
and  so  decision-oriented."  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Volpe  laughs  easily,  frequently  at  himself, 
and  loves  to  tell  homey,  self-deprecating 
stories. 

One  favorite  concerns  the  time  he  was 
stuck  in  a  long  line  of  airliners  waiting  to 
take  off.  and  Impatiently  asked  the  captain 
to  inform  the  tower  controller  that  his  boss, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  was  aboard. 
Back.  Mr.  Volpe  says,  came  the  controller's 
reply:  "My  regards  to  Mr.  Volpe,  but  he's 
still"  19th  in  line." 


DEATH  OF  UNITED  PRESS  PHO- 
TOGRAPHER ED  ALLEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  an  old  and 
trusted  friend.  Ed  Alley,  a  former  United 
Press  photographer  whom  many  of  us 
have  known  up  here,  passed  away  on  last 
Saturday  night. 

Ed  was  not  only  a  photographer  but 
also  a  reporter  in  the  finest  meaning  of 
that  word.  I  miss  Ed.  I  have  missed  him 
for  some  time  because  he  has  been  In 
difficult  circumstances  healthwlse,  but 
thfe,Lord  has  taken  him.  He  is  gone. 

I  yust  want  to  say  that  there  will  be 
manji  of  us  here  who  will  miss  this  fine 
gentlehian.  who  meant  so  much  to  us  in 
such  a  personal  and  intimate  way. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  SCOTT 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration on  the  proiX)sed  campaign  re- 
form bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Hugh  Scott 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  on  the  election  cam- 
paign reform  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore your  Subcommltte  on  Privileges  and 
Elections.  Although  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee,  I  do  aft  on  the  full  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee,  and  look  for- 
vrard  to  helping  shape  the  bill  we  send  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

On  March  3,  1971,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications, at  which  time  I  said: 

"We  ought  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on 
floors,  or  guarantees,  rather  than  on  ceil- 
ings. It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  candi- 
dates be  allowed  as  much  access  to  television 
and  radio  as  they  wish.  To  Impose  ceilings 
without  offsetting  them  with  guarantees,  by 
subsidizing  or  otherwise,  is  to  ignore  the 
real  problem — access  to  the  media,  and  thus 
the  electorate." 

Substantially  the  same  sentiment  was 
echoed  In  an  excellent  TiTne  Magazine  es- 
say In  Its  Issue  of  May  17,  1971.  Although 
I  am  not  prepared.  In  view  of  the  pendency 
of  this  bill,  to  support  public  funding  of 
pwUtlcal  campaigns,  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  through  guarantees  still  holds. 
Says  Time: 

"Given  their  eagerness  to  fall  In  on  the 
side  of  the  angels,  there  Is  a  danger  that 
lawmakers  will  take  poorly  considered  ac- 
tion In  preference  to  no  action  at  all.  Yet 
something  needs  to  be  done.  That  some- 
thing should  be  the  building  of  a  floor  rather 
than  a  celling.  Every  potential  candidate  Is 
entitled  to  a  minimum  reasonable  exposure 
of  his  person  and  Ideas.  Challenging  incum- 
bents clearly  requires  money;  It  Is  unfair 
to  give  that  chance  to  only  the  rich  or  the 
allies  of  the  rich  .  .  .  above  the  floor,  candi- 
dates could  spend  any  amount  they  deeaned 
prudent — and  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The 
candidate  with  lots  of  money  would  still  have 
an  advantage,  but  not  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing one  .  .  .  There  Is  no  practical  way  to 
achieve  absolute  equity  for  candidates.  But 
in  a  capitalist  democracy,  money  Is  the 
great  equalizer,  the  great  leveler  of  odds.  To 
limit  Its  use  In  politics  would  limit  freedom 
rather  than  protect  It." 

My  bill,  S.  956,  embodies  the  principles  of 
campaign  flexibility  and  equal  opportunity. 
However,  as  your  Subcommittee  is  currently 
directing  Its  attention  to  S.  382,  an  alterna- 
tive bill,  I  shall  comment  on  It  and  on  Its 
possible  effects  on  our  political  system.  Cer- 
tainly, there  Is  still  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
improvement,  even  though  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  made  some  significant  strides. 
At  the  risk  of  appearing  Immodest,  I  ana 
pleased  that  S.  382  now  contains  several  pro- 
visions which  originally  appeaj^d  In  my  own 
bill.  First,  broadcast  media  as  well  as  non- 
broadcast  media  will  be  required  to  charge 
their  lowest  unit  rates  when  political  adver- 
tising is  involved.  This  assures  that  no  one 
media's  advertising  is  given  an  unfair  advan- 
tage over  another,  and  that  the  candidates 
will  benefit  from  lower  charges.  Second,  such 
preferential  advertising  rates  will  apply  only 
during  specified  pre-election  periods.  My  pur- 
pose here  Is  to  encourage  candidates  to  use 
their  media  late  In  the  campaign  In  order 
both  to  save  money  and  shorten  the  cam- 
paign period.  Third,  broadcast  license  re- 
newals win  be  viewed  In  light  of  the  licensee's 
response  to  requests  for  reasonable  access  or 
amounts  of  broadcast  time  for  political  pur- 
poses by  candidates  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties. It  Is  essential  that  all  broadcasters  b« 


responsive  to  the  public  Interest,  and  even 
more  important  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  exercise  its  powers  to 
cancel  broadcast  Unceses  If  there  Is  a  blatant 
disregard  for  the  public  interest.  Broadcast- 
ers are  responsible  citizens,  and  It's  about 
time  to  free  them  from  the  taints  of  some  of 
the  other  rotten  apples.  Fourth,  the  equal 
time  requirements  will  be  repealed  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  both 
for  primaries  and  the  general  election.  This 
broader  repeal  ensures  that  even  greater 
amounts  of  broadcast  time  will  be  offered 
free  to  the  candidates  by  the  stations  and 
networks.  These  provisions  help  to  meet  some 
of  the  objections  held  by  President  Nixon 
when  he  vetoed  last  year's  political  broad- 
casting bill. 

S.  382,  however,  still  contains  a  number  of 
serious  defects.  For  example,  since  the  bill 
virtually  controls  a  candidate's  campaign 
through  separate  and  inflexible  media  spend- 
ing limits,  there  Is  no  recognition  whatso- 
ever that  there  are  differeyices  in  campaigns. 
Certainly,  if  a  candidate  must  live  under  any 
spending  limits,  he  ought  to  have  maximum 
discretion  in  the  application  of  his  funds. 
Because  he  would  not,  under  this  bill,  I  be- 
lieve that  broadcasters  are  being  given  the 
short  end  of  the  deal.  On  May  3.  1971.  an 
editorial  In  Broadcasting  Magazine  said,  "the 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  use  of  broadcast 
advertising  far  below  the  levels  of  recent 
campaigns,  to  permit  generous  use  of  print 
media  and  to  Impose  no  limits  at  all  on  ex- 
penditures for  direct  mail,  posters,  bumper 
stickers,  travel  and  all  the  other  services  and 
materials  used  In  political  campaigns."  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  I  favor  limits  on  all  forms 
of  campaign  spending,  because  I  don't.  En- 
forcement of  such  a  provision  would  be  a 
nightmare.  However,  because  we  can't  rea- 
sonably restrict  all,  why  should  we  be  content 
Just  to  restrict  some?  Pears  of  candidates 
inundating  the  airwaves  are  unfounded.  Sen- 
sible candidates,  who  must  live  within  their 
campaign  budgets,  know  that  too  much  ex- 
posure Is  just  as  bad  as  not  enough  exposure. 
I  don't  believe  that  Congressional  spoon- 
feeding Is  the  answer.  I  do  believe  that  the 
candidate  Is  the  best  Judge  of  what  he  needs 
and  that  the  public  Is  the  best  Judge  of  the 
candidate.  Congress  should  not  make  sub- 
jective value  judgments  in  an  area  where 
clearly,  the  public  can  decide  for  Itself.  We 
must  allow  candidates  to  select  and  use  the 
media  of  their  choice,  free  from  Congres- 
sional dictation.  Such  dictation  is  already 
shaping  what  appears  to  be  an  "incumbent's 
bill".  The  same  editorial  in  Broadcasting 
Magazine  cited  above  notes  that  "The  for- 
mula Is  ideally  suited  to  incumbents  running 
for  re-election.  Broadcast  advertising  has  be- 
come a  dominant  resource  for  out  challeng- 
ing the  Ins.  That  resource  would  be  equalized 
by  the  new  bill,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
challengers."  In  other  words,  the  real  effect 
of  this  bill  is  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo. 

Another  problem  In  the  bill  is  the  proposed 
tightening  of  the  $5,000  limit  on  Individual 
contributions.  This  Subcommittee  Is  aware. 
I  am  sure,  that  my  own  bill  contains  limits 
on  Individual  contributions — $5,000  to  one 
House  campaign.  $10,000  to  one  Senate  cam- 
paign, and  $15,000  to  one  Presidential  cam- 
paign. However,  I  propor^d  these  limits  only 
because  my  bill  contained  no  spendiJig  lim- 
its. I  don't  believe  that  we  need  have  two 
limits.  As  Columbia  Law  Professor  Albert  J. 
Rosenthal  points  out  In  a  new  study  of  the 
subject.  "If  the  maximum  amount  of  money 
allowed  to  be  6p>ent  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  obtained  from  small  and  me- 
dium-sized contributions  alone,  the  spending 
limit  might  be  regarded  as  an  Indirect  (and 
possibly  easier  to  uphold  constitutionally) 
■way  of  discouraging  large  contributions."  The 
tax  Incentives  for  political  contributions  con- 
tained In  my  bill  virtually  assures  a  healthy 
shift  away  from  big  contributions.  Addition- 
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ally,  my  bill  contains  Umlte  on  what  a  candi- 
date could  contribute  to  his  own  campaign — 
J25,0O0  if  he  Is  a  candidate  for  the  House. 
$35,000  If  he  Is  a  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
and  $50,000  if  he  Is  a  candidate  for  President 
or  Vice  President.  If  there  are  to  be  limits  on 
Individual  contributions,  there  must,  simi- 
larly, be  limits  on  what  candidates  give 
to  themselves.  It  makes  no  sense  to  tell  the 
candidate  of  moderate  means  that  he  can- 
not receive  large  sums  of  money.  If  we  don't 
tell  the  rich  candidate  that  he  cannot  finance 
his  own  way  Into  office.  In  the  event  that 
this  Subcommittee  does  not  recommend  re- 
pealing existing  limits  on  individual  contri- 
butions. I  win  urge  that  such  limits  be  ex- 
panded to  reflect  the  office  under  considera- 
tion, and  that  similar  limits  be  placed  on 
the  candidates  themselves.  As  Professor  Ros- 
enthal suggests: 

"The  level  of  the  limitation  imposed  may 
be  significant.  If  the  evil  sought  to  be  averted 
Is  the  undue  Influence  of  the  large  contribu- 
tor upon  the  candidate  or  officeholder,  a  lim- 
it manifestly  below  the  point  of  reasonable 
fear  that  the  candidate  might  be  Improperly 
moved  by  the  contribution  would  be  difficult 
to  Justify  on  that  basis.  The  present  unen- 
forced and  loophole-ridden  limit  of  $5,000  per 
year  for  a  Presidential  or  Congressional  cam- 
paign Is  certainly  ridiculous  as  applied  to  the 
former  and  almost  as  surely  so  even  for  the 
latter." 

My  earlier  reservations  about  enforceabil- 
ity and  constitutionality  still  stand,  however, 
and  I  hope  that  due  consideration  will  be 
given  these  two  points  by  the  Subcommittee. 
For  I  certainly  fear  that  the  Imposition  of 
strict  limits  on  Individual  contributions  will 
have  the  net  effect  of  making  more  Impor- 
'  tant  the  role  of  so-called  pwUtlcal  action 
groups,  be  they  operated  Independently,  or 
on  t>ehalf  of  either  labor  or  buslnesis.  And  to 
restrict  group  action  further,  leads  us  Into 
a  maze  of  constitutional  questions  and  laby- 
rlnthlan  escape  hatches. 

My  strongest  objection  to  S.  382  lies  In  Its 
lack  of  any  effective  mechanism  through 
which  to  report  and  disclose  all  contribu- 
tions to.  and  expenditures  by,  candidates  for 
Federal  office  S.  956  relies  almost  exclusively 
on  tough  reporting  and  disclosure,  through 
an  Independent  Federal  Elections  Conimls- 
slon.  to  combat  the  abuses  and  excesses  In 
political  campaigns.  Nearly  forty  years  ago. 
Professor  Louise  Overacker  wrote.  "Publicity 
of  contributions  as  of  expenditures — pitiless, 
continuous,  and  Intelligent  publicity  extend- 
ing to  (candidates  and)  nonparty  as  well  as 
party  organizations — Is  the  least  that  a  de- 
mocracy should  demand."  If  the  campaign 
reform  bill  this  Subcommittee  Is  to  recom- 
mend continues  to  rely  on  the  appointed  offi- 
cers of  Cong^ress  for  monitoring  authority, 
then  we  are  not  acting  In  the  best  Interests 
of  democracy.  Employees  do  not  control  em- 
ployers— they  never  have,  they  never  will  and 
they  never  should.  In  an  area  as  sensitive  as 
campaign  spending,  we  must  Invest  such  au- 
thority In  an  entity  free  from  outside  Influ- 
ences. A  Federal  Eaectlons  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate.  Is  the  best  check  we 
can  place  on  over-au:tlve  candidates  or  con- 
tributors. Once  aware  of  "Who  Is  giving  how 
much  to  whom  and  when",  the  public  can  be 
the  best  Judge  of  a  candidate's  qualifications 
for  elective  office.  After  that,  arbitrary  and 
meaningless  limitations  on  either  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  become  secondary  In 
Importance. 

In  the  course  of  my  study  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing. I  became  aware  of  certain  practices 
which  are.  at  the  very  least,  questionable.  I 
for  one,  simply  do  not  ascribe  to  the  old 
political  saying  that  winners  pay  their  bills 
and  losers  negotiate.  To  learn  of  the  extent 
of  such  practices,  especially  as  they  relate  to 


Federally-regulated  industries,  I  have  asked 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to  provide  me 
with  a  detailed  study  of  all  the  outstanding, 
debts  and  negotiated  settlements  since  1962. 
The  results  of  the  GAO  Inquiry  haven't  yet 
come  In.  but  I  have  learned  that  the  agencies 
supposedly  regulating  these  industries  dont 
even  keep  such  records.  At  the  minimum,  we 
must  require  them  to  do  so.  My  interest  in 
this  practice  has  generated  a  great  deal  of 
support  from  some  sectors,  the  airlines  In 
particular.  They  are  usually  the  ones  left 
holding  the  bag  for  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates. I  know  of  one  airline  which  Is  car- 
rying outstanding  debts  from  political 
candidates  and  parties  of  over  $1  mil- 
lion. Similarly,  there  are  at  least  $1.5 
million  in  outstanding  telephone  bills.  In 
order  to  curb  such  practices.  I  Intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  requiring  any  candidate  or 
political  committee  to  negotiate  a  binding 
contract,  backed  up  by  a  bond  or  other  se- 
curity, with  the  provider  of  the  service  Such 
contracts  will  also  be  included  in  the  can- 
didate's filing  reports.  For  the  public's  pro- 
tection, for  the  candidate's  protection  and 
the  businessman's  protection,  such  action  is 
essential. 

Throughout  the  public  discussion  of  cam- 
paign reform  efforts,  we  have  been  made 
aware  of  some  significant  constitutional 
questions.  We  have  heard  from  distinguished 
professors  of  law  that  one  restriction  or 
another  in  these  bills  will  Infringe  upon  our 
First  Amendment  rights  or  free  speech  and 
expression  Personally  speaking.  I  share  some 
of  these  same  concerns.  As  elected  represent- 
atives In  Congress,  we  are  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  The  President  is  held  to  an 
identical  responsibility.  As  such,  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
government  must  strive  to  operate  within  our 
Constitutional  framework.  The  bill  now  be- 
ing considered  is.  in  my  humble  opinion, 
loaded  with  constitutional  questions — limits 
on  candidate  spending,  limits  on  media  ac- 
cess, limits  on  individual  contributions. 
None  of  these  questions  has  ever  been  given 
a  thorough  examination  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  mostly  because  the  present  restric- 
tions are  so  loosely  drawn  as  to  prevent  any- 
one from  ever  being  restricted.  However,  for 
either  the  Congress  or  the  President  now  to 
assume,  unilaterally,  the  power  of  Judicial 
review,  represents  the  height  of  Irrespon- 
sibility. I  do  realize  that  the  Congress  should 
not  pass  legislation  which  is  blatantly  un- 
constitutional. Similarly,  the  Executive 
should  not  approve  legislation  which  Is 
blatantly  unconstitutional.  But  In  the  same 
sense,  neither  Branch  should  avoid  passing 
or  approving  constitutionally-questionable 
legislation  simply  for  fear  that  their  respec- 
tive view  might  not  be  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  the 
very  existence  of  our  co-equal  partner  In 
government— the  Judicial  Branch.  As  such, 
we  ought  to  pass  legislation  this  year  which 
does  Its  level  best  to  avoid  the  constitutional 
pitfalls.  But  we  should  also  provide  for  the 
quickest  possible  court  test.  It  would  surely 
do  our  democracy  no  good  to  have  election 
results  questioned  after  taking  office,  so  I 
would  urge  that  consideration  be  given  to 
this  suggestion. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  still  regard  the 
enactment  of  floors,  or  guarantees,  rather 
than  ceilings  as  the  best  means  to  Improve 
and  equalize  election  campaigns  Greater 
amounts  of  free  or  reduced-rate  media  time 
and  space,  greater  amounts  of  free  or  re- 
duced-rate mailing  privileges.  greater 
amounts  of  tax  Incentives  for  political  con- 
tributions— these  are  the  things  we  ought 
to  consider.  The  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  are  not  served  through  restricting  the 
political    activities    of    either    its    political 


candidates  or  Its  citizens.  Rather,  we  should 
be  encouraging  the  fullest  participation. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  be  morning  business  imtil  10  o'clock, 
with  statements  of  each  Senator  being 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


CHARLES  E.  CAMPBELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  talking  with  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  I  was  in- 
formed that  his  administrative  assist- 
ant, Charles  Campbell,  formerly  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  our  late  col- 
league Senator  Richard  Russell,  will  be 
leaving  Washington  during  the  first  week 
of  June. 

All  of  us  know  Charlie  Campbell  and 
respect  him.  We  have  a  great  affection 
for  him  because  we  know  of  his  sterling 
qualities.  He  was  very  close  to  Senator 
Richard  Russell.  He  has  been  ver>-  close 
to  Senator  Russell's  successor. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  note  that  his 
departure  will  take  place  shortly.  Charles 
at  the  present  time  is  finishing  his  law 
studies  and  plans  to  take  the  Georgia  bar 
examination  this  summer.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  Senator  Gambrell  in 
his  Georgia  office,  but  ultimately  he  an- 
ticipates entering  the  practice  of  law  in 
Georgia  itself. 

Mr.  Campbell  did  much  to  make  the 
difficult  positions  of  the  Senators  with 
whom  he  served  with  such  distinction 
much  easier.  He  was  an  imderstanding 
man.  He  knew  how  to  run  an  office.  He 
had  experience.  He  used  good  common- 
sense.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  will  share  my 
regret  at  the  leaving  of  this  distinguished 
attache. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  -BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B-SfRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  STU- 
DENTS FROM  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  my  way  to  the  Senate  floor  from 
my  office  this  morning,  I  came  upon  a 
fine  group  of  students  from  Michigan. 
On  encountering  them,  I  remarked  to  my 
press  secretary  that  seldom  have  I  seen 
a  group  move  through  the  corridors  so 
quietly.  I  came  upon  the  group  so  sud- 
denly that  it  surprised  me.  They  were 
walking  with  such  dignity  and  decorum 
and  quietude  that  I  wish  to  comment  on 
it  for  the  record. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  community 
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in  Michigan  they  came,  and  I  know  not 
from  what  school  they  csune — ^I  assume 
it  was  a  high  school  group — but  in  these 
days  of  noisy  demonstrations,  confusion, 
chaos,  violence,  and  disrespect  for  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  rights  of  others,  I 
think  people  should  be  complimented, 
especially  our  young  people,  when  they 
conduct  themselves  with  such  remark- 
able decorum  as  did  this  group. 

So  I  congratulate  them  and  their  par- 
ents and  teachers,  and  I  hope  they  will 
enjoy  their  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 


WAIVER     OP     THE     GERMANENESS 
RULE    TODAY    AND    TOMORROW 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — in  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  time  today  imtil  4  o'clock  is 
under  control  by  virtue  of  the  order 
previously  entered — that  the  Pastore 
rule  of  germaneness  be  waived  for  the 
day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Pastore  rule  is  an  excel- 
lent invention,  and,  when  properly  en- 
forced, can  save  much  time  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  should  be  enforced 
when  it  is  needed.  But  when  the  debate 
is  under  controlled  time,  I  do  not  think 
anything  is  gained  by  enforcing  the  rule, 
but.  rather,  that  time  is  saved  if  it  is 
waived.  I  therefore  make  the  same 
unanimous-consent  request  for  tomor- 
row, in  view  of  the  fact  that  time 
tomorrow,  by  virtue  of  the  agreement,  is 
also  under  control  from  10  a.m.  until 
6;  30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KILLING  OP  POLICEMEN  AND  FIRE- 
MEN SHOULD  BE  MADE  A  FED- 
ERAL OFFENSE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  evening  two  policemen  were  killed 
in  the  Harlem  section  of  New  York  City. 
They  were  the  sixth  and  seventh  police- 
men killed  in  New  York  City  In  1971. 

At  approximately  10:30  Friday  night, 
the  assailants  walked  up  behind  patrol- 
men Waverly  M.  Jones  and  Joseph  A. 
Piagentini  and  shot  them  both  in  the 
back  with  .45-caliber  weapons.  Patrol- 
man Jones,  33,  was  black  and  the  father 
of  three  children.  Patrolman  Piagentini 


was  28,  white,  and  the  father  of  two 
children.  They  were  attached  to  the  32d 
precinct  on  West  135th  Street. 

The  slaying  was  witnessed  by  at  least 
six  persons. 

Since  last  Thursday,  there  have  been 
three  other  attempts  to  attack  policemen 
in  New  York  City.  Two  of  the  three  were 
attempted  shootings  which  failed  when 
the  assailants'  pistols  misfired.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, these  events  add  to  the  growing 
trend  in  this  Nation  toward  killing  police 
officers  because  of  their  official  capacity. 
That  is.  we  are  continuing  to  see  assaults 
on  the  lives  of  law  enforcement  officers 
simply  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
policemen.  The  shocking  boldness  of  the 
attacks  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
killings  last  Friday  night  in  New  York 
City  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  were 
publicly  witnessed  by  a  half  dozen  per- 
sons. 

On  September  16,  1970,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  make  assaults  on  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
judicial  officials  a  Federal  crime.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  that  bill,  along  with 
other  similar  bills,  by  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  last  fall. 

Convincing  evidence  was  presented  at 
the  hearings  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  that  there  is  substan- 
tial justification  for  Federal  legislative 
action. 

I  redrafted  my  original  bill  to  include 
a  provision  covering  conspiracies  to  kill 
or  injure  police  officers,  firemen,  and  ju- 
dicial officials.  Testimony  at  the  hearings 
emphasized  the  clear  existence  of  con 
spiracles,  pointing  out  that  these  killings 
were  not  simply  the  work  of  individual 
assailants. 

These  recent  events  in  New  York  City 
tragically  illustrate  that  the  problem  is 
no  less  severe  now  than  it  was  last  fall. 
It  is  urgent  that  we  pick  up  where  we  left 
off  last  year  and  take  early  action  on  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
to  reconvene  the  hearings  on  my  bill,  S. 
120,  and  other  similar  bills  which  have 
been  introduced.  We  must  provide  these 
loyal  public  officials  with  protection 
against  vicious  and  unwarranted  attacks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  today's 
New  York  Times  describing  the  recent 
killings  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Key  StrsPTCT  Held  ik  Two  Police  Deaths — 
Reiwdrted  Seized  on  Tip  bt  Nabcotics  In- 
formant— An    Early    Brxak    Awaited 
(By  Martin  Arnold) 

An  informant  in  narcotics  cases  led  the 
police  yesterday  to  the  capture  of  a  man  they 
called  a  "prime  siispect"  In  the  slaying  of 
two  patrolmen  last  Friday  night. 

Chief  Inspector  Mlchati  Codd  announced 
shortly  before  6  PJd.  that  the  police  had  "one 
suspect  In  hand"  and  that  be  had  been  ques- 
tioned "for  a  number  of  hours."  He  would 
not  say  where,  but  It  Is  believed  that  the 
man,  who  was  not  Identified,  had  been  taken 
In  handcuSTs  to  the  ofOce  of  District  Attorney 
Frank  S.  Hogan  of  Manhattan. 


The  suspect  was  seized.  Inspector  Codd 
said,  on  Information  supplied  by  an  Infor- 
mant who  was  working  on  a  current  narcotics 
case. 

He  said  that  the  Informant — described  by 
one  officer  as  a  "busy  bee  in  narcotics  cases"— 
knew  the  suspect  from  the  narcotics  case. 

Inspector  Codd  said  that  the  questioning 
of  the  suspect  also  dealt  with  the  shooting 
and  wounding  of  two  other  policemen  last 
Wednesday  night,  but  that  the  man  "was 
more  oriented  toward  the  Friday  night  In- 
cident." No  further  details  were  given. 

On  Friday  night,  about  10:30  o'clock,  two 
men,  both  black,  walked  up  behind  Patrol- 
men Waverly  M.  Jones,  a  black,  and  Joseph 
A.  Piagentini,  a  white,  and  shot  them  dead 
with  .45-callber  weapons  as  they  were  emerg- 
ing from  a  routine  call  at  Colonial  Park 
Houses,  159th  Street  and  Harlem  River  Drive. 

The  slaylngs,  witnessed  by  at  least  half  a 
dozen  persons,  touched  off  an  around-the- 
clock  Investigation  by  more  than  100  detec- 
tives and  hundreds  of  more  piolicemen  who 
volunteered  to  work  on  the  case  on  their 
days  off.  It  started  a  wave  of  resentment  and 
anger  within  the  department. 

On  Wednesday  night  Patrolmen  Thomas 
Curry  and  Nicholas  J.  Blnettl,  both  white. 
were  shot  and  seriously  wounded  by  auto- 
matic weapons  fire  at  106th  Street  and  River- 
side Efrlve  as  they  caught  up  with  a  car 
racing  the  wrong  way  down  a  one-way  street. 
Both  were  reported  in  Improved  condition 
yesterday  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The  assail- 
ants In  that  case  were  also  said  to  be  black. 

Before  the  capture  of  the  suspect  yester- 
day, the  police,  working  out  of  the  32d  Pre- 
cinct detective  squad  on  135th  Street,  Just 
off  Eighth  Avenue,  had  questioned  about  60 
persons  In  the  case — most  of  them  gathered 
in  from  Information  fed  to  the  Police  De- 
partment by  the  residents  of  Harlem. 

As  the  Information  came  into  the  precinct 
on  special  telephones  set  up  by  the  police, 
teams  of  detectives — four  to  eight  to  a 
team — were  sent  out  to  Investigate. 

"We  don't  routinely  send  out  that  many 
men,  but  we're  dealing  with  people  who 
play  for  keeps, "  one  officer  said. 

Several  hours  before  the  police  announce- 
ment of  "a  prime  suspect"  the  Police  De- 
partment had  a  brief  tremor  of  excitement 
when  two  armed  blacks  were  arrested, 
shortly  before  1  P.M.,  at  the  New  York  Dally 
News  Building,  220  East  42d  Street.  Both 
were  carrying  loaded  .38-caUber  pistols. 

TWO    BOOKED    ON    GUN    CHARGE 

It  turned  out  later  that  the  two  men,  said 
by  the  police  to  be  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  party,  had  a  business  appointment 
at  The  DaUy  News  to  purchase  printing 
equipment.  The  poUce  booked  them  for  pos- 
session of  handguns  and  said  that  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  they  were  In  any  way 
connected  with  the  police  shootings  in  the 
city. 

They  were  Identified  as  Andrew  Eugene 
Austin,  24.  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  head  of  na- 
tional distribution  for  the  Black  Panther 
party  newspaper,  and  Ellis  White,  Jr.,  of  the 
San  Francisco  area. 

News  of  their  arrest  added  to  the  general 
air  of  fear  and  anger  that  seemed  to  prevail 
In  many  sections  of  the  city  yesterday  be- 
cause of  the  two  shooting  Incidents. 

There  was  talk,  for  instance,  that  black 
revolutionaries  h«d  decided  on  •  campaign 
of  shooting  policemen — despite  statements 
by  PoUce  Commissioner  Piatrtck  V.  Murphy 
that  there  was  no  hard  eTldence  that  any 
organized  groi4>  had  taken  part  in  either 
Wednesday  night's  or  Friday  nlghfs  ahoot- 
Ings. 

SECOND  ICESSAGK  RECETVKD 

Indeed,  the  Commissioner  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  "organized"  theory  was  simply  not 
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true.  Siill,  Hadlo  Station  VTLIB  In  Harlem 
received  yesterday  a  second  black  "Revolu- 
tionary Justice"  letter  praising  the  killing 
of  the  two  policemen. 

It  was  similar  to  a  message  received  by  the 
radio  station  and  The  New  York  Times  last 
Friday.  Each  letter,  referring  to  the  wounding 
of  Patrolmen  Curry  and  Binettl,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  .45-callbcr  bullet  and  a  stolen  li- 
cense plate  from  the  automobile  that  the 
assailants  used. 

The  letters  were  signed  by  a  group  calling 
Itself  the  "Righteous  Brothers  of  the  Black 
Liberation  Army."  which  took  responsibility 
for  the  two  shootings. 

As  of  last  night,  there  was  no  indication 
that  the  "prime  suspect"  was  involved  with 
any  black  revolutionary  movement.  Nor  was 
there  any  belief  in  Harlem  that  such  was  the 
case. 

Many  Harlem  residents  seemed  to  think 
that  the  two  killings  were  not  connected,  and 
more  than  a  few  believed,  from  the  start, 
that  they  might  have  involved  narcotics 
asers. 

BREAK    IN    CASE    EXPECTED 

Through  the  day  yesterday  PoUce  Com- 
missioner Murphy  appeared  to  be  confident 
that  the  case  would  be  broken  within  a  few 
days.  At  one  point,  before  the  suspect  was 
sictually  brought  in  for  questioning,  he  said 
that  the  department  had  made  "significant 
progress." 

The  Commissioner  spent  a  large  part  of  the 
day  and  evening  touring  various  police  pre- 
cincts in  an  attempt  to  show  the  men  "that 
at  Headquarters  we  care." 

He  described  the  mood  in  the  precincts  as 
"one  of  terrible  sadness"  rather  than  anger, 
and  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the 
killings  might  be  an  "invitation  to  overreac- 
tion"  on  the  part  of  the  fxjlioe,  he  said.  "Per- 
haps I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  our  own  men 
to  stand  the  pressure." 

At  one  point  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  32d 
Precinct,  the  Commissioner  held  a  meeting 
with  precinct  delegates  to  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association,  at  which  he  discussed 
his  program  to  get  the  city  to  pay  for  twlce- 
a-week  car  washings  for  radio  patrol  cars.  He 
also  discussed  with  the  men  the  need  for 
new  and  better  equipment. 

ANGER    PERSISTS    IN    RANKS 

•'In  view  of  the  tragedy  this  may  seem  like 
an  awful  petty  thing  to  be  discussing,"  he 
said.  "But  it's  Important — little  things  like 
neatness,  car  washings,  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
morale." 

Despite  the  Commissioner's  efforts,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  good  deal  of  anger  In  the 
precinct  houses.  At  the  64th  Precinct  house 
at  72  Poplar  Street.  Brooklyn  for  Instance 
there  was  said  to  be  loud  arguing  Saturday 
night  over  whether  policemen  should  or 
should  not  carry  shotguns  for  protection.  The 
P.B.A.  had  advocated  the  use  of  shotguns,  but 
Commissioner  Murphy's  response  was  a  flat 
'no." 

There  Is  considerable  discussion  of  new 
ideas  to  protect  policemen  who  are  on  street 
duty  The  chief  fear  that  any  policeman  has 
is    What's  behind  the  door? 

Yesterday  in  the  32d  Precinct,  for  example, 
radio  patrol  cars  were  tailed  by  unmarked 
police  cars  manned  by  plainclothes  men.  The 
backup  teams  were  prepared  to  support  the 
uniformed  men  in  the  patrol  car  in  the 
event  of  a  dangerous  incident. 

Similar  methods  are  being  tried  in  other 
danger  areas  of  the  city.  "Such  areas  as  the 
32d  are  overburdened  with  street  crime  and 
organized  crime — with  gambling  and  nar- 
cotics," the  Commissioner  said. 

REWARDS    OFTERED 

Meanwhile  the  New  York  Conservative 
party  offered  a  $2,000  reward  for  Information 


leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  those 
involved  in  Friday  night's  slaj-lng  and  In- 
creased from  $1,000  to  $2,500  Its  reward  for 
Information  on  the  wounding  of  the  two 
policemen   last   Wednesday   night. 

At  the  McOall  Funeral  Home,  984  Prospect 
Avenue,  tbe  Bronx  several  hundred  people 
filed  past  the  coffin  of  Patrolman  Waverly 
Jones,  33.  who  was  a  father  of  three  chil- 
dren. Hundreds  more  paid  their  respects  at 
the  Boyd  Funeral  Home  In  Deer  Park.  L.  I., 
to  Patrolman  White.  28.  the  father  of  two. 

They  were  the  sixth  and  seventh  police- 
men to  be  killed  violently  in  the  line  of  duty 
this  year. 

QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
CONSIDERATION  OF  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  ON  JUNE  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday,  June  1,  immediately  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
and  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


rlod  ending  December  31.  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying rep)ort ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  op  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  ptu-suant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  for  fiscal  year  1970 
( with  accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Equal  Employment  OppoRTrNrrv 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opfxjrtunlty  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

An  Overview  of  the  Administration's 

Health  Care  Strategy 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  submitting  a  document 
entitled  'Towards  a  Comprehensive  Health 
Policy  for  the  1970s, "  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
administration's  health-care  strategy  (with 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Final  Determination  Relating 
TO  Claim  of  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
it.s  final  determination  with  respect  to  Docket 
No.  281.  The  Creek  Nation  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. plalntifT,  v  The  United  States  of 
.America,  defendant  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY,  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  WED- 
NESDAY, JUNE  2,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Tuesday,  June  1,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  June  2,  1971. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rkport  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpilinq  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ofllce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of  the 
Preeldent.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program,  for  the  six-month  pe- 


PETITIONS  AND  A  MEMORIAL 

Petitions  and  a  memorial  were  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences: 

"House  Memorial  No.  780 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  request  that  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter   be   the   site    for   construction   of   the 

space  shuttle 

"Whereas,  the  space  shuttle,  a  reusable 
low  cost  rocket  for  ferrying  men  and  ma- 
terials back  and  forth  between  earth  and 
space  stations,  is  the  single  meet  essential 
piece  of  hardware  for  the  United  States 
space  exploration  program,  and 

"Whereas,  Kennedy  Space  Center  in 
Florida  is  the  most  modern  and  complete 
spaceport  In  the  world,  and 

"Whereas,  some  $600,000,000  worth  of  fa- 
cilities needed  for  the  space  shuttle  program 
are  already  available  at  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter, and 

"Whereas,  a  10,000  foot  runway  for  land- 
ing and  returning  the  booster  and  orbit 
stage  is  in  existence  at  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter, and 

"Whereas,  almost  $1,000,000,000  has  al- 
ready been  invested  In  the  space  program  at 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  and 

"Whereas,  a  highly  skUled  team  of  18.000 
personnel,  specializing  in  operations,  main- 
tenance and  a-ssembly.  Is  already  at  Kennedy 
Space    Center,    and 

•"Whereas,  the  launch  of  space  shuttles  over 
water  adds  Immeasurably  to  the  safety  of  the 
system,  and  launches  from  Kennedy  Space 
Center  are  made  over  water,  and 

"Whereas.  Kennedy  Space  Center  offers  a 
unique  aggregate  of  facilities,  not  available 
at  any  other  possible  sites,  for  development 


and  operational  flights  of  the  space  shuttle 
system  at  minimum  cost  to  the  United  States 
taxpayers,  and 

"Whereas,  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Conamlttee  in  its  report  on  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  stated  that  "maximum  use 
should  be  made  of  existing  facilities  to  sup- 
port the  space  shuttle  program"  and  that 
"The  extensive  launch  and  checkout  capa- 
bilities at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  . 
should  receive  early  and  most  careful  con- 
sideration." and 

"Whereas,  the  Honorable  Reubln  O'D. 
Askew,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  has 
received  the  approval  of  governors  of  many 
of  the  Southern  states  in  his  efforts  to  locate 
the  space  shuttle  at  Kennedy  Space  Center 
in  Florida,  Now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  LegUlature  cf  tlie 
State  of  Florida: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  requested  to  provide  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion designate  Kennedy  Space  Center  as  the 
operational  base  for  the  space  shuttle. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of 
this  memorial  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  each  member  of 
the  Appropriations  and  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Appropriations  and 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committees  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1 

"Relative  to  the  use  of  surplus  unsubeldlzed 
agricultural  food  products 

"Whereas,  The  California  Legislature  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  nutritionally  adequate 
diets  among  low-income  persons  in  the  state, 
national  and  international  areas  of  federal 
assistance  programs:  and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  a  surplus  of  certain 
unsubsidlzed  crops  in  California  and  other 
states  of  the  United  States  which  has  de- 
pressed farm  income  and  caused  economic 
hardship  for  those  persons  employed  on  all 
levels  In  the  growing,  harvesting  and  process- 
ing of  these  agricultural  products,  such  as 
the  heavy  surplus  in  prunes  available  in 
California;   and 

"Whereas,  These  unsubsidlzed  crops  could 
serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  helping  our 
farm  families  and  farm  workers  economi- 
cally and  in  combating  nutritional  deficien- 
cies if  used  by  the  federal  government  for 
foreign  disaster  relief,  to  combat  hunger 
among  low-income  persons,  for  use  in  the 
school  limch  program  and  for  use  In  the 
supplemental  food  progrtim;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  Legislature  rec- 
ognizes that  the  effective  effort  needed  to 
serve  this  twofold  purpose  requires  Immedi- 
ate action  by  the  federal  government,  to- 
?;ether  with  cooperation  by  Individual  state 
and  foreign  agencies  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite the  action  taken  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;   now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully requests  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  whatever  Imme- 
diate action  la  necessary  to  allow  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  unsubsidlzed  sur- 
plus farm  products  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
helping  our  farm  economy  and  alleviating 
nutritional  deficiencies  at  home  and  abroad- 
and  be  It  further 

"Refolvcd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Qov- 
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ernor  of  California,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  37 
"Relative  to  endowment  for  the  arts 
"Whereas.  Congress  is  considering  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  Incumbent  upon  this  na- 
tion to  support  the  arts  for  the  benefit  of 
our  society  by  providing  the  means  for  artists 
to  best  use  their  creative  talents;   and 

"Whereas,  A  strong  and  productive  com- 
munity of  artists  provides  Inspiration  and 
fulfillment  to  the  society  as  a  whole-  now 
therefore,  be  It  '  ' 

••Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support  full 
funding  for  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts;  and  be  it 
further 

■•Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  reso'lution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
btates,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ren- 
resentatlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Reo- 
re.sentative  from  CaUfornla  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

qtf  J°^°,*  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  10 
"Relative  to  the  control  of  marine  traffic 
••Whereas,  The  number  of  oU  spUls  in  our 
ocean  and  inland   waterways  has  Increased 
at  an  alarming  rate;  and 

■•Whereas,  Substantial  damage  to  marine 
life,  waterfowl  and  the  scenic  beauty  of 
beaches  and  seashores  has  resulted  there- 
from: and 

"Whereas,  The  recent  collision  of  two  oU 
tankers  at  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay 
reaffirms  the  long-overdue  need  for  a  total 
system  of  marine  traffic  control  In  the  ports 
and  harbors  of  our  state;  and 

•Whereas.  There  Is  a  need  for  the  enact- 
ment of  federal  laws  which  would  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  marine 
traffic  control  and  other  safety  procedures 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  direction  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  authorize 
the  Coast  Guard  to  promulgate  and  enforce 
any  regulations  deemed  necessary  to  insure 
the  safe  movement  of  ships  and  safe  storage 
and  handling  of  dangerous  cargo,  which 
regulations  may  include  mandatory  radar 
control  and  unqualified  authority  to  limit 
or  half  the  movement  of  any  and  all  vessels 
where  weather  or  other  conditions  so  de- 
mand: and 

•'Whereas,  Such  a  uniform  set  of  regula- 
tions controlling  marine  traffic  Is  one  of  the 
best  and  quickest  ways  to  achieve  the  safe 
movement  of  vessels  In  close  waters;  now 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  such  as  described  in  this  resolu- 
tion to  protect  our  ports  and  harbors  from 
the  threat  of  future  ship  collisions  and  other 
accidents  which  might  lead  to  further  dis- 
astrous oil  spills;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 


resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

•'Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  5 
"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  In  Con- 
gress assembled: 
"We,  your  Memorialists,   the  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and   petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

••Whereas.  The  several  states  of  this  nation 
are  increasingly  financially  burdened  by  the 
amount  of  moneys  necessary  to  finance  wel- 
fare programs;  and 

••Whereas,  The  recent  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  prohibits  the 
several  states  from  imposing  a  residency  re- 
quirement as  a  condition  for  an  individual's 
receipt  of  welfare  payments  has  further 
strained  the  financial  resources  of  the  sev- 
eral states  by  increasing  the  number  of  re- 
cipients eligible  for  welfare  payments;  and 

"Whereas,  With  the  Judicial  prohibition  of 
the  previously  recited  residency  require- 
ments, there  is  no  effective  restraint  against 
the  Interstate  migration  of  welfare  recipients 
into  the  states  in  which  welfare  benefits  are 
larger;  and 

"Whereas,  The  current  state  of  the  na- 
tion's economy,  and  particularly  the  econ- 
omy of  Washington  state,  has  made  this 
problem  increasingly  serious; 

"Now,  therefore,  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation by  which  the  federal  government 
would  assume  the  entire  obligation  to  fund 
those  existing  welfare  programs  to  which  the 
federal  government  currently  contributes  a 
portion  of  the  necessary  funds. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  me- 
morial be  immediately  tranamltted  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington." 

A  petition  from  Elroy  Lewls-128-632,  Lor- 
ton,  Va.,  requesting  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  a  U.S.  district  Judge;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  endorsing  the 
Federal  revenue-sharing  proposal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MEMORIAL    PRESENTED 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Florida's  continuing  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  be  se- 
lected as  the  sight  for  construction  of  the 
space  shuttle  is  typified  by  House  Mem- 
orial No.  780,  Regular  Session  1971,  which 
I  received  the  other  day  from  the  Florida 
Legislature.  So  that  the  Congress  can 
have  an  indicator  of  how  interested  the 
State  of  Florida  is  in  this  worthwhile 
project,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  memorial  be  printed  in  full,  following 
my  remarks. 

The  memorial,  which  was  referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Aeronautical    and 
Space  Sciences,  reads  as  follows: 
House  Memorial  No.  780 

A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  request  that  Kennedy  Space 
Center  be  the  site  for  construction  of  the 
space  shuttle 

Whereas,  the  space  shuttle,  a  reusable  low 
cost  rocket  for  ferrying  men  and  materUls 
back  and  forth  between  earth  and  space 
stations.  Is  the  single  most  essential  piece  of 
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hardware   for   the  United   States  space   ex- 
ploration program,  and 

Whereas.  Kennedy  Space  Center  In  Florida 
is  the  most  modern  and  complete  spaceport 
In  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  some  $600,000,000  worth  of  facil- 
ities needed  for  the  space  shuttle  program 
are  already  available  at  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter, and 

Whereas,  a  10,000  foot  runway  for  landing 
and  returning  the  booster  and  orbit  stage  Is 
in  existence  at  Kennedy  Space  Center,  and 

Whereas,  almost  $1,000,000,000  has  already 
been  invested  In  the  space  program  at  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  and 

Whereas,  a  highly  skilled  team  of  18.000 
personnel,  specializing  In  operations,  mainte- 
nance and  assembly.  Is  already  at  Kennedy 
Space  Cent-er.  and 

Whereas,  the  launch  of  space  shuttles  over 
water  adds  Immeasurably  to  the  safety  of 
the  system,  and  launches  from  Kennedy 
Space  Center  are  made  over  water,  and 

Whereas,  Kennedy  Space  Center  offers  a 
unique  aggregate  of  facilities,  not  available 
at  any  other  possible  sites,  for  development 
and  operational  flights  of  the  space  shuttle 
system  at  minimum  cost  to  the  United  States 
taxpayers,  and 

Whereas,  the  House  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  in  its  report  on  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  stated  that  "maximum  use 
should  be  made  of  existing  facilities  to  sup- 
port the  space  shuttle  program"  and  that 
"The  extensive  launch  and  checkout  capa- 
bilities at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  .  .  . 
should  receive  early  and  most  careful  con- 
sideration," and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Reubln  O'D.  As- 
kew, Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  has 
received  the  approval  of  governors  of  many 
of  the  Southern  states  in  his  efforts  to  lo- 
cate the  space  shuttle  at  Kennedy  Space 
Center  in  Florida,  Now.  therefore. 

Be  is  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stare  of  Florida: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  requested  to  provide  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
designate  Kennedy  Space  Center  as  the  oper- 
ational base  for  the  space  shuttle. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  forwarded  :o  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  each  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committees  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Appropriations  and  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committees  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  each 
member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  485  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  Stat.es  for  per- 
ma.ient  residence  shall  be  eligible  to  operate 
aini-'-ur  radio  stations  in  the  United  S'ates 
and  to  ho'.d  licenses  for  their  stailons  (Rept. 
No.  92-133). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "SEPARATION 
OP  POWERS  —REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  iS    REPT.  NO.  92-135' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Coinmittee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  52.  91st  Congress, 
first  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
DcMiN'icKt.  The  report  will  be  received 
and  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM"  fS.  REPT.  NO. 
92-134' 

Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj'.  pursuant  to  Senate 
ResoiUtion  340.  91st  Congress,  second 
session,  submitted  a  report  entitled  "The 
Federal  Judicial  System,"  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTT.'^  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By    Mr.    AIKEN,    from    the   Committee   on 

Foreign  Relations: 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr  .  of  Ge.^rgia.  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  o{  c-areer 
niini.^ter,  to  be  Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  Stales  of  Amer..-.\  In  the  Security 
Council  of  tae  United  Nations,  with  the  rank 
of  .\mbassador. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions   were    introduced,    read    the    first 
time    and.   by    imanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  a^  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  1937.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled  ir.- 
<llviduals  entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  individuals  In  the  corre- 
sponding categories  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  shall  be  eligible  for 
health  iiisuranxse  benefits  under  title  XVni 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  wlthotit  regard 
to  their  age.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 

S.  1938.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  subtitle  n  of  title  28,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  relating  to  interesrt  and  usury.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICKI  : 

S.  1939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
west M©trc^x>lttan  Water  and  Sanlt^atlon  Dis- 
trict. Colorado.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1940.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  In  order  to  completely 
exempt  certain  vehicles  used  in  agriciUture 
from  the  provisions  thexeol.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1941.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  84  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
assaulting,  Injuring,  or  killing  of  police  offi- 
cers and  firemen,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  1942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Axjt  in  order  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
traasportatlon  for  persons  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1943.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
Inspection  of  rabbi ts  slatightered  for  human 
food,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  1944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  international 
drug  control  assistance.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harris  I  : 
S.  1945.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  intergovern- 
mental coordination  of  programs  to  control 
drug  abuse  within  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Gtovernment 
Operations;  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
the  Committee  un  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
if  and  when  reportt'd. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1946.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  proMcie  a  group  life  Insurance 
program  for  State  and  local  government  law 
enforcement  and  fireflghtlng  officers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Cjoiniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1947.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trading  in  Irish 
pot:\to  futures  on  commodity  exchanges.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.    1948.    A    bin    for   the   relief  of   Luis   A. 
Romero   and    Carmen   Romero.    Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG : 
S.  1949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Waynnt)  Springer,  his  wife,  Rita  Lorraine 
Springer,  and  their  children,  Ramona  Lee 
Springer,  Richard  Allan  Springer,  and  Robert 
Ronald  Springer.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 
S.  1950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joseflta 
Esther  Worley.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S.J.  Res  104.  A  joint  resolution  aiitliorlz- 
Ing  the  President  to  proclaim  Thursday, 
November  U,  1971.  as  "World  War  I  Veterans 
Day".  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BIT. I  .a  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE : 

S.  1940.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
completely  exempt  certain  vehicles  used 
in  agriculture  frr  m  the  provision ;  there- 
of. Referred  to  i'  e  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  DOLE.  M.'-.  Piesidcnt,  the  fanners 
of  this  Nation  aie  threatened  with  losing 
a  major  segment  of  their  labor  force. 

It  was  announced  last  year  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  would 
enforce  regulations  prohibiting  the  inter- 
state operation  of  farm  tru  :ks  by  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age.  A  good  deal 
of  the  day-to-day  work  on  a  farm  is  ac- 
complish^ by  hauling  something  in  a 
truck,  whether  it  be  grain,  milk,  or  sup- 
plies, and  youn;  men  and  women  under 
21  years  oi  age  are  utilized  as  drivers. 
Depending  on  State  regulations,  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  to  drive  at  a  young 
age.  and  are  helpful  around  tlie  farm 
because  they  are  alert  and  able  to  oper- 
ate these  vehicles.  Older  men,  over  21, 
are  just  not  readily  available,  and  the 
wages  a  farmer  can  pay  them  are  far 
less  than  they  can  earn  for  fewer  hours 
in  the  urban  areas. 

The  u.^e  of  th-'.-e  young  drivers  is  espe- 
cially needed  dirnig  harvest  periods.  In 
my  home  State  of  Kansas,  for  example, 
and  in  the  surrounding  States,  we  are 
now  preparing  to  harvest  our  winter 
wheat  crop.  The  combines  vtill  enter  the 
fields  any  day  now,  and  the  trucks  that 
haul  the  grain  from  the  combines  in  the 
fields  to  the  storage  bins  on  the  farm  or 
to  the  local  grain  elevator  will  most  like- 
ly  be   driven   by    the   farmer's   son   or 
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daughter,  or  another  teenager  hired  for 
the  purpose. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation,  whether 
they  are  hauling  wheat,  corn,  cattle,  in- 
secticides, fertilizer,  or  whatever  use  they 
have  for  a  truck,  depend  on  these  young 
people  to  drive  for  them.  To  forbid  a 
teenager  to  drive  farm  trucks  by  Fed- 
eral law  would  cause  undue  hardship  to 
the  agricultural  community. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide exemption  of  these  yoimg  men  and 
women  from  the  proposed  regulations.  It 
would  allow  them  to  operate  farm  vehi- 
cles of  a  gross  weight  up  to  50,000  poimds 
within  a  200-mile  radius  of  the  farm. 

Another  provision  of  my  bill  would  give 
comparable  exemption  to  custom  grain 
harvesters.  Many  farmers  and  other  in- 
dividuals through  the  years  have  devel- 
oped specialized  custom  farm  services 
when  considerable  investment  is  required 
for  equipment. 

When  a  wheat  field  is  ripe  and  ready 
for  harvest,  the  farmer  wants  the  crop 
harvested  as  quickly  as  possible  to  avoid 
any  storm  damage.  Simimer  rain  and 
hail  storms  can  destroy  wheat  fields  in 
10  minutes.  The  wheat  farmer,  therefore, 
hires  a  custom  harvest  crew  that  will 
harvest  his  field  using  many  combines 
and  trucks.  An  individual  farmer  could 
not  afford  to  own  the  five  or  six  combines 
and  trucks  he  would  need. 

The  combination  of  capital  investment 
and  urgency  has  brought  about  custom 
wheat  harvesting.  Some  custom  wheat 
harvesters  are  individual  farmers  who 
have  invested  in  several  combines  and 
trucks,  and  supplement  their  own  farm 
income  by  harvesting  the  crop  of  their 
neighbors.  Other  farmers  and  individu- 
als own  and  operate  fieets  of  combines 
and  trucks  worth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  that  form  up  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  In  late  May,  and  harvest 
wheat  all  summer  for  farmers  from 
Texas  to  North  Dakota  and  on  into  Can- 
ada. 

In  the  High  Plains  area  of  Kansas, 
these  custom  operators  harvest  about  50 
percent  of  the  wheat  crop.  These  custom 
operators  also  hire  our  young  high  school 
and  college  youths  to  drive  their  com- 
bines and  trucks.  Many  young  men  are 
able  to  finance  their  college  education  by 
working  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  good  work  and  pays  young  men 
well  who  are  willing  to  work  hard.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  men,  21  or  older,  to  spend 
the  summer  at  such  a  job. 

Similar  custom  services  are  provided 
for  baling  hay,  forage  harvesting,  and 
many  other  high  capital  investment,  spe- 
cialized work  for  many  commodities. 

It  is  important  that  we  provide  our 
farmers  the  Eissurance  that  they  will  be 
permitted  to  continue  hiring  these  young 
people  to  drive  their  vehicles,  whether 
for  an  individual  farm  or  for  a  large  cus- 
tom service  operator.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1941.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  84  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  the  assaulting,  Injuring,  or  kill- 
ing of  police  officers  and  firemen,  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  before  the  Senate  today  with  a 
great  sense  of  urgency.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  assaiolt  a  police  officer  or 
fireman. 

The  brutal  and  violent  deaths  of  two 
New  York  policemen  FYiday  night  serve 
only  to  spotlight  a  gruesome,  deadly  war 
on  police  which  is  spreading  across  our 
Nation.  We  must  take  immediate  and  de- 
cisive steps  to  meet  this  challenge  to  our 
police,  our  citizens,  and  to  all  America. 

The  bill  which  I  propose  would  combat 
this  wave  cf  lawlessness  which  now  chips 
away  at  the  very  foundations  of  govern- 
ment and  threatens  the  life  of  this  Na- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  I  am  afraid  for 
my  coimtry — and  I  believe  millions  of 
Americans  fearfully  echo  this  sentiment. 
The  time  to  deliberate  Is  past — the  time 
to  act  is  at  hand. 

Organized  terrorism  has  grown  ever 
the  past  several  years  until  now  it  daily 
poses  a  serious  and  constant  threat  to  the 
lives  of  our  police  officers  and  firemen. 
The  statistics  and  events  of  the  past  few 
years  sadly  bear  out  the  statement  that 
radical  groups  have  declared  war  on 
police. 

In  Chicago,  .seven  policemen  were 
slain  in  1970,  and  750  police  officers  were 
injured  by  assaults.  In  Los  Angeles,  more 
than  2  dozen  guerrilla  assaults  on  police 
have  occurred,  involving  shootouts,  am- 
bushes, and  sniping. 

The  New  York  incidents — three  at- 
tacks on  police  in  3  days — were  vicious- 
ly climaxed  Friday  night  in  the  slay- 
ing of  two  policemen.  Called  to  a  routine 
assigned  to  assist  a  sick  person,  these 
officers  were  gunned  down  from  behind. 
On  the  previous  night,  two  other  police- 
men were  victims  of  a  machine  gun 
attack  which  left  them  seriously  injured. 

New  York  Police  Commissioner  Patrick 
V.  Murphy  characterized  the  attacks  as 
"the  work  of  madmen,"  and  Policeman 
Edward  J.  Kieman  insists  that  police 
are  targets  of  organized  violoice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  both  statements. 

As  we  criss-cross  the  Nation,  the  story 
is  endless,  but  remarkably  similar. 

In  Detroit,  assaults  against  policemen 
have  increased  68  percent.  California 
murders  of  policemen  have  doubled.  A 
Sacramento  policeman  was  shot  to  death 
by  a  sniper  who  used  a  military  rifle  to 
fire  on  his  patrol  car.  A  police  station  in 
San  Francisco  was  bombed,  killing  an 
officer  and  wounding  eight  others.  In 
West  Philadelphia,  a  police  sergeant  sat 
quietly  at  his  desk  when  a  gtmman 
walked  in  and  pimaped  five  bullet  holes 
in  his  body. 

In  Cairo,  HI.,  snipers  fired  at  the  car 
of  the  police  chief  six  different  times.  In 
that  same  city,  several  men  dressed  in 
Army  fatigue  uniforms  attacked  the  po- 
lice station  three  times  in  6  hours,  and, 
during  the  final  assault,  the  attack  force 
fired  hundreds  of  rounds  into  the  station. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  these  attacks  are  occurring  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States  with  an  ever- 
increasing  and  ever-deadly  frequency.  As 


I  said  when  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee opened  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject last  October: 

An  organized  "war  upon  the  police"  threat- 
ens to  tindermine  law  and  order  in  the  United 
States.  These  deliberate  attacks  are  too  wide- 
spread, the  incidents  too  numerotis,  the 
tactics  too  similar  to  suggest  Isolated  acts  of 
violence. 

The  message  is  clear.  Our  police  sire  at 
war.  A  force,  threatening  to  overthrow 
this  Nation  from  within,  is  attacking  at 
this  very  hour.  America  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  serious  battle  with  an 
enemy  unknown  in  the  history  of  this 
coimtry. 

In  the  strongest  terms.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
forces  of  order  a  weapon  which  will 
enable  them  to  deal  with  these  assaults. 
This  weapon  is  the  law. 

We  must  place  the  full  force  of  the 
Federal  Government  behind  the  brave 
and  dedicated  policeman  and  fireman 
who  seeks  to  meet  and  overcome  this 
deadly  challenge  to  his  life  and  to  the 
life  of  this  Nation. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  authorize  free 
or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  per- 
sons who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

REDUCED    FAKES    FOR    AGING    AMEKICANS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  to  permit  aging 
Americans  to  travel  at  reduced  fares  on 
commercial  air,  rail,  and  bus  lines. 

At  a  time  when  most  of  our  major  air- 
lines are  flying  with  half  empty  planes 
and  buses  and  trains  are  practically  de- 
serted, I  think  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  offer  discoimt  fares  for  those 
thousands  of  aging  persons  who  would 
like  to  travel,  to  visit  family  and  friends, 
but  because  of  increasing  transportation 
costs  simply  cannot.  This  legislation,  in 
my  judgment,  will  be  beneficial  both  for 
our  aging  citizens  and  for  the  transpor- 
tation industry. 

Our  Nation's  railroads  and  buslines,  to 
their  credit,  have  offered  reduced  fares 
for  more  than  three  decades,  to  the  blind 
and  handicapped  and  their  attendants. 
Our  commercial  airlines  have  offered 
promotional  fares  to  young  people,  to 
senicemen,  and  to  other  groups,  allow- 
ing them  to  fly  at  one-third  or  one-half 
the  regular  fare.  Yet,  none  of  oiu-  major 
airlines,  though  their  multimillicn-dol- 
lar  jetliners  are  flying  with  load  factors 
of  less  than  50  percent,  has  seen  fit  to 
offer  discoimt  fares  to  elderly  passengers. 
Canadian  airlines,  by  contrast,  offer  any- 
one over  65  the  opportunity  to  fly  for 
half  fare  on  a  space  avaOable  basis. 

Mr.  President,  only  1  percent  of  those 
Americans  over  age  65  crossed  a  State 
line  l£ist  year.  Only  1  airline  passenger  in 
20,  moreover,  is  over  age  65.  Present 
fares — and  they  have  been  increased  sev- 
eral times  recently — discriminate  more 
against  persons  over  the  age  of  65  whose 
income  is  limited  than  they  do  against 
people  of  any  other  age  group.  Such  dis- 
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crimination,  in  my  judgment,  warrants 
legislation  to  achieve  a  better  balance 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  to  remove 
the  economic  barrier  which  keeps  elderly 
people  from  family  and  friends. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  this  legislation  is,  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  law.  permissive.  It 
would  allow  carriers  to  decide  for  them- 
selves the  amount  and  the  manner  in 
which  any  reduced  fare  would  be  offered. 
It  is  my  hope  that  our  commercial  car- 
riers would  provide  discounts  in  the 
range  of  50  percent  in  order  to  recognize 
the  full  potential  of  this  imtapped  pas- 
senger market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  urge  the  appro- 
priate committees  to  give  this  measure 
early  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1942 
A  bill   to   amend   the  Federal   Aviation   Act 
of   1958  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
III  order  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.   That    sec- 
tion 403(b»    of   the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  inserting  after  'persons 
in  connection  with  such  accident:"  the  fol- 
lowing:   "persons  wlio  are  sixty-five  years  of 
age  or  older:". 

Sec.  2.  Section  22  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce .■\ct  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "or 
comm'.itation  passenger  tickets;"  the  follow- 
ing "nothl:-.g  in  this  part  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  persons 
who  are  sixty-five  vears  of  age  or  older  free 
or  at  reduced  rates:". 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1943.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory inspection  of  rabbits  slaughtered 
for  human  food,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  rural 
America  is  facing  economic  crisis.  Even 
with  our  government  farm  programs  in 
1969,  147.000  in  farm  population  was  lost, 
according  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture statistics.  These  people  are  leaving 
the  farm  for  one  reason — they  cannot 
make  a  living  wage  with  the  increasing 
cost  of  farming  and  the  declining  price 
they  receive  for  their  production. 

My  State  of  Kansas  is  no  exception. 
Kansas  economy  is  based  on  agriculture. 
Grain  production  and  livestock  are  the 
two  biggest  industries  in  the  State.  Sev- 
eral generations  have  succeeded  in  farm- 
ing the  same  lands.  These  people  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  farm  community  and 
migrate  to  the  urban  centers  and  their 
concentration  of  problems. 

This  economic  concern  is  exhibited  in 
the  efforts  of  a  northwest  Kansas  com- 
munity in  and  around  Hill  City.  Graham 
County,  Kans. 

Several  years  ago  citizens  of  that  com- 
munity banded  together  with  citizens  of 
several  counties  in  that  area.  There  were: 
Community  leaders:  farmers;  bankers; 
and  low  income  laborers — all  joined  to- 


gether to  create  an  economic  develop- 
ment group  to  try  to  improve  their  future. 

The  result  of  this  alliance  was  the 
formation  and  inauguration  of  Kansas 
Food  Products,  Inc.,  a  plant  to  slaughter 
and  process  rabbits.  The  farmers  of  the 
surrouiiding  area  produce  the  domestic 
rabbits— sell  them  to  the  plant — which 
slaughters  and  processes  them.  Under 
contract  the  plant  produces  rabbits  for 
domestic  use,  and  contracts  to  sell  other 
portions  of  the  rabbit  carcass  to  research 
faciltics.  This  plant  has  been  operating 
for  over  a  year  and  is  expanding  rapidly. 
It  has  greatly  enhanced  the  community 
it  serves,  provides  employment  for  some 
citizens  and  another  crop  for  farmers  to 
produce  to  improve  their  income. 

The  management  chose  wisely  to  build 
the  plant  to  USDA  meat  inspection 
specifications,  so  the  consomer  would  be 
assured  of  wholesome  meat.  Their  USDA 
inspection  is  strictly  a  voliuitary  action, 
in  order  to  protect  the  consumer,  and 
this  plant  pays  over  $15,000  per  year  for 
this  inspection  service.  Plants  slaughter- 
ing other  meat  animals  or  poultry  receive 
this  inspection  service  at  no  charge  as  a 
means  to  fulfill  the  Wholesome  Meat  and 
Poultry  Acts. 

Today  I  introduce  a  bill  that  would 
provide  for  the  same  USDA  inspection 
service  to  slaughtering  and  processing 
plants  for  rabbits  that  are  afforded  to 
processors  of  other  animals  prepared  for 
con.sumer  food.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  and  Poultry  Acts.  I  feel 
it  was  the  intention  of  these  acts  to  pro- 
vide such  service;  and  it  is  with  this  pur- 
pose that  I  introduce  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  H.'VRRis )  : 
S.  1945.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  intergov- 
ernmental coordination  of  programs  to 
control  drug  abuse  within  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations:  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  if  and  when  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

INTERCOVXRNMENTAL   DRUG   ABUSE   CONTROL 
COORDINATION    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  entitled  the  Intergovernmental 
Drug  Abase  Control  Coordination  Act 
of  1971.  I  believe  it  will  be  referred  to 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  any 
overlap  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
after  it  is  reported  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  be  referred  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  narcotics 
addiction  in  Americ.i  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  It  affects  all  areas  and 
segments  of  our  society,  the  urban  and 
the  rural,  the  affluent  and  the  poor,  the 
young,  and  the  middle-aged.  It  leads  to 
increasing  crime,  terrorizing  our  citi- 
zens. It  has  destroyed  thousands  of  our 


youth  and  ruined  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  more. 

We  need  now  an  effective  program  to 
end  this  scourge.  At  a  time  when  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  drug  addicts  steal  between 
$300  and  $500  million  each  year  to  main- 
tain their  habits,  at  a  time  when  1.000 
babies  are  born  addicted  to  heroin  each 
year  in  New  York,  because  of  their  moth- 
er's addiction — certainly  it  is  time  to  ex- 
amine our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, to  determine  why  we  have  failed  to 
stop  this  epidemic  and  to  propose  meth- 
ods of  ending  this  threat  to  our  Nation. 

Review  of  present  Federal  efforts  to 
control  drugs  reveals  them  to  be  frag- 
mented, underfunded,  and  too  frequently 
poorly  led.  This  is  not  a  failure  of  any 
one  administration  but  a  national  failure. 

One  study  has  preliminarily  estimated 
that  of  the  $13  4,066,000  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  in  fiscal  1971,  over 
S"2  million — or  veiT  nearly  one-half — 
will  be  spent  on  law  enforcement.  In- 
creased funds  for  law  enforcement  are 
necessary,  but  law  enforcement  will 
never  totally  eliminate  the  supply  of  nar- 
cotics in  this  country.  There  are  Uterally 
thousands  of  places  on  ships,  on  planes, 
and  in  cars  to  hide  heroin  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  inspect  all  of  these  places, 
given  the  65  million  cars  and  trucks, 
360,000  planes,  and  156.000  ships  which 
enter  this  country  each  year. 

Moreover,  once  within  this  country, 
the  large  sums  of  money  at  stake — 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  pure 
heroin  can  be  hidden  in  a  lipstick  con- 
tainer— virtually  guarantee  the  availa- 
bility of  individuals  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  take  whatever  risks  necessary  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Remaining  Federal  expenditures  are 
directed  toward  three  types  of  programs 
designed  to  reduce  demand — education, 
research,  and  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

Over  $7  million  will  be  expended  for 
education  and  prevention.  Education  is 
necessary,  but  once  again,  theie  is  the 
question  of  what  we  are.  in  fact,  achiev- 
ing. What,  if  any,  education  programs 
actually  work?  Do  some  educritional  pro- 
grams do  more  harm  than  good?  Those 
are  the  kinds  of  quEstions  that  money 
alone  will  not  answer. 

Nearly  $20  million  will  spent  by  the 
Fedei'al  Government  on  medical  and  law 
enforcement  research  in  fiscal  1971. 
Much  of  the  medical  research  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  a  .sen.-^e  cf  urgency.  Apart 
from  some  truly  dedicated  individuals, 
our  best  scientific  minds  are  not  willing 
to  undertake  subsidized  drug  research. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  drugs 
themselves  and  their  effects.  We  urgently 
need  to  discover  better  antagonist  drugs. 
We  must  have  accurate  and  precise  in- 
formation about  the  character  of  drug 
abusers  and  we  need  scientific  evalu- 
ations of  various  treatment  modalities. 
Yet.  we  have  no  overall  plan  of  research 
which  takes  into  account  what  we  al- 
ready know,  what  we  need  to  know,  and 
who,  if  anyone,  can  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  required  research. 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures of  $43  million  account  for  the  re- 
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maining  Federal  effort.  Despite  this  rela- 
tively large  expenditure,  the  number  of 
addicts  receiving  treatment  is  miniscule 
when  one  considers  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  estimates 
that  there  are  200,000  to  250,000  addicts 
in  this  country. 

Titles  I  and  n  of  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act — NARA — of  1966  pro- 
vide for  the  civil  commitment  of  addicted 
Federal  offenders,  either  voluntarily  or 
in  lieu  of  prosecution.  Under  these  two 
titles,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  treated  only  1,119  patients  in 
fiscal  1970 — at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$10,000  per  person  in  treatment  per  year. 

Under  title  n  of  the  NARA,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  treatment  of  addicts  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  prison,  754  per- 
sons were  committed  for  treatment  be- 
tween March  15,  1968,  and  July  31,  1970. 
Of  these,  only  494 — or  65  percent — were 
accepted.  And  as  of  July  31,  1970,  312 
were  still  in  treatment. 

Under  the  amendments  to  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
NIMH  funds  a  number  of  community 
treatment  centers,  and  it  will  spend  $9.9 
million  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1971. 
As  of  June  30,  1970,  15  of  these  centers 
were  operational  and  were  treating  only 
3,165  patients. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  es- 
timated that  25  percent  of  the  addicts  in 
this  country  are  veterans.  While  all  of 
these  individuals  are  not  eligible  for  VA 
benefits — due  to  the  previous  practice  of 
the  armed  services  giving  less  than  hon- 
orable discharges  to  drug  abusers — 
clearly  the  VA  effort  is  inadequate.  There 
are  only  five  dinig  treatment  units  in  the 
VA  hospital  system,  with  an  average  of 
15  beds  each.  Current  plans  of  the  VA 
involve  the  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional 12  units  in  fiscal  1972  and  a  fur- 
ther 13  units  in  fiscal  1973.  Given  the 
recent  change  in  Department  of  Defense 
regulations  to  encourage  the  services  to 
grant  discharges  to  drug  abusers  which 
will  not  render  them  ineligible  for  VA 
benefits,  and  given  the  fact  that  a  House 
subcommittee  has  indicated  that  as  many 
as  10  percent  of  the  men  in  Vietnam 
could  be  users  of  hard  drugs,  the  VA 
effort  must  be  expanded  severalfold. 

This  brief  description  of  the  Federal 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  clearly  indi- 
cates a  threefold  need.  First,  there  is  an 
obvious  and  immediate  need  for  coordi- 
nation. A  mere  listing  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  drug  abuse  effort  demon- 
strates this  fact  graphically.  The  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs — 
BNDD — the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration— LEAA — are  just  three  of  the 
Federal  agencies  engaged  in  law  enforce- 
ment. The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  are  in- 
volved in  education  and  prevention.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  are  involved  in  treatment 
and  rehabilitation.  Finally,  the  Law  En- 


forcement Assistance  Administration,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  are  all  involved  in  some  form  of 
research. 

This  scattershot,  fragmented  federal 
effort  causes  duplication,  failure  to  do 
the  things  which  should  be  done,  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  "buckpassing,"  and 
an  Inefficient  allocation  of  resources.  The 
efforts  of  all  these  agencies  must  be  co- 
ordinated, monitored,  and  woven  into 
an  effective  and  disciplined  attack  upon 
the  problem. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  fragmented 
Federal  antidrug;  effort,  I  have  not  even 
touched  upon  the  fragmentation  and 
lack  of  coordination  in  the  efforts  to 
control  drug  abuse  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  State 
and  local  governments  have  made  laud- 
able beginnings  toward  coming  to  grips 
with  the  drug  crisis.  Several  States  have 
created  drug  abuse  authorities.  Local 
governments  have  instituted  treatment 
and  prevention  programs.  But  the  ef- 
forts of  one  State  or  one  city  are  not 
coordinated  with  the  efforts  of  a  neigh- 
boring State  or  city,  and  the  efforts  of 
State  and  local  governments  are  not  co- 
ordinated with  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Clearly,  there  is  need  for  coordination 
of  the  antidrug  effort  at  and  among  all 
levels  of  goverrmient. 

A  second  and  related  need  is  for  com- 
prehensive planning  and  leadership.  At 
present,  no  one  is  in  charge  of  designing 
a  comprehensive,  integrated  program 
for  dealing  vrith  drug  abuse.  Some 
Federal  agencies  are  engaged  in  activities 
which  logically  fall  within  the  compe- 
tence of  other  parts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Other  agencies  possess  the  ex- 
pertise and  authority  to  do  more  than 
they  are  now  doing.  Still  others  are  not 
involved  in  combating  drug  abuse,  de- 
spite their  obvious  ability  to  do  so.  F^al- 
ly  all  too  often  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  consider  the  impact  of  its  pro- 
grams on  State  and  local  programs.  Some 
form  of  comprehensive  planning  is  re- 
quired to  rectify  this  situation. 

A  third  and  final  need  is  perhaps  the 
most  important.  We  must  have  leader- 
ship. We  need  someone  to  mobilize  pub- 
lic opinion  and  direct  it  to  constructive 
channels.  We  need  someone  who  can 
convert  the  public  anger,  fear,  anxiety, 
and  passion  which  surround  this  issue 
into  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  govern- 
mental bureaucracy.  We  need  someone 
to  assume  responsibility  and  "take 
charge." 

To  meet  this  threefold  need.  I  am  to- 
day, with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senator 
Harris,  introducing  legislation  entitled 
■'The  Intergovernmental  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Coordination  Act  of  1971"  to  co- 
ordinate intergovernmental  attack  on 
drugs  and  to  establish  an  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  This  legislation 
is  similar  to  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  James  H. 
ScHEUER,  Democrat  of  New  York,  and  60 
of  his  colleagues,  and  is  designed  to  pro- 


vide the  leadership,  coordination,  and 
planning  we  so  urgently  require. 

The  Office  which  would  be  established 
by  the  legislation  would  be  specifically 
directed  to  coordinate  Federal  antidrug 
efforts  with  those  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  develop  a  multifaceted 
multidisciplinary  program  involving  re- 
search, education,  domestic  and  foreign 
law  enforcement,  crop  diversification 
programs  abroad,  and  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation. The  Office  would  possess  its 
own  budget  and  its  own  appropriation. 
The  Director  would  report  both  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress.  He  would 
possess  the  authority  to  employ  experts 
required,  either  from  the  private  sector 
or  by  loan  from  Federal  departments  or 
agencies. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  legislation  empowers  the  Director  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  fimds 
by  Federal  departments  or  agencies  for 
programs  related  to  drug  abuse  control, 
including  programs  located  in  the  De- 
partments of  Defense,  Agriculture,  Labor, 
Commerce,  Justice,  Treasury,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  State.  This 
budgetary  power  will  guarantee  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Director  to  influence  the  pro- 
grams conducted  by  these  departments 
and  will  thus  insure  his  ability  to  develop 
a  coordinated,  comprehensive,  and  truly 
effective  program. 

Creation  of  this  office  would  allow  us 
to  make  a  much  more  substantial,  co- 
ordinated, and  imaginative  effort  at  in- 
ternational control  and  even  the  elim- 
ination of  drugs. 

Narcotics  addiction  is  not  just  an 
American  problem.  Indeed,  most  hard 
narcotics  are  produced  abroad  and 
smuggled  into  the  United  States.  Opium 
and  its  derivatives  are  used  by  addicts 
all  over  the  world,  and  in  other  areas 
more  extensively  per  capita  than  in  the 
United  States.  Opium  and  its  derivatives 
are  smoked,  eaten,  sniffed,  or  injected 
in  Iran,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Burma,  Laos, 
Thailand.  West  (3ermany,  Singapore,  and 
virtually  every  other  country  in  the 
world. 

As  long  as  poppy  is  grown  to  supply 
addicts  and  users  in  these  countries, 
some  opium  will  be  available  and  will  be 
utilized  to  supply  the  demand  for  opiates 
in  this  country.  Thus,  if  the  United  States 
it  to  control,  if  not  eliminate,  narcotics 
addiction  in  this  country,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  i>articipate,  in  a  meaningful 
way,  in  an  international  effort  to  con- 
trol opium  production  wherever  it  exists. 

This  fact  was  recognized  as  long  ago 
as  1907  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  first  inter- 
national conference  on  opium  was  con- 
vened. Virtually  all  international  efforts 
to  control  opiate  addiction  can  be  traced 
to  that  date  and  the  treaty  which  re- 
sulted in  1912. 

Today,  the  major  international  treaty 
on  the  subject  is  known  as  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961. 
This  convention  is  primarily  designed  to 
control  the  production  of  opium  for  legit- 
imate medicinal  uses — that  is.  for  the 
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production  of  the  painkiller  morphine 
and  the  antitussive  codeine.  The  1961 
Single  Convention  Is  supervised  by  the 
International  Narcotics  Control  Board 
which  reports  to  the  Economics  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  one  sense,  the  1981  Single  Conven- 
tion must  be  considered  a  great  success. 
Opium  grown  in  India.  Turkey,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  worldwide  medicinal  use 
does  not  enter  the  illicit  market  once  it 
is  collected  by  the  governments  con- 
cerned. International  controls  on  the 
growth  of  opium  tind  the  manufacture  of 
morphine  and  codeine  are  very  strict  and 
effective  and  virtually  none  of  these 
opiates  can  be  said  to  "leak"  out  of  legal 
channels  into  the  illegal  msirket. 

The  problem  then  is  not  with  opium 
that  is  legitimately  produced  for  medic- 
inal Durposes.  Rather,  the  problem  lies 
in  opium  which  is  produced  illegally  or 
which  never  finds  its  way  Into  legal 
charmels.  This  is  the  opium  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  addicts  all  over 
the  world. 

Due  to  soil  and  climatic  requirements 
and  to  the  labor-intensive  character  of 
poppy  culture,  most  of  the  world's  supply 
of  opiimi,  legal  and  illegal,  is  produced 
within  a  zone  extending  from  the  Turk- 
ish Anatolian  Plain  to  Yunnan  Province 
in  China. 

Some  experts  have  estimated  that  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  the  illegal  heroin 
which  reaches  this  country  originates  as 
opium  produced  in  Turkey.  This  opium 
is  produced  by  Turkish  farmers  in  the 
same  manner  as  opiimi  which  they  pro- 
duce to  supply  some  20  percent  of  the 
world's  requirements  for  medicinal 
opiates.  However,  unlike  the  opium  which 
is  collected  by  the  Turkish  Government 
and  which  thus  enters  legal  channels, 
this  opium  is  illegally  diverted  into  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  supply  the  illicit 
demand  for  narcotics  in  the  United 
Stater:.  Iran,  and  some  other  countries. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  control- 
ling the  illegal  production  of  opium  in 
Turkey.  The  first  is  to  guarantee,  by 
some  means,  that  all  the  opium  that  is 
grown  in  Turkev  enters  legal  channels. 

An  initial  step  in  this  process  involves 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  provinces  in 
which  poppy  culture  is  permitted.  The 
Turkish  Government  has,  in  fact,  re- 
duced the  number  of  provinces  from  21 
in  1967  to  seven  in  1971.  In  June,  the 
number  of  provinces  is  expected  to  be 
further  reduced  to  four.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  provinces  and  by  confining 
the  provinces  which  are  permitted  to 
grow  poppy  to  those  which  are  located 
away  from  Turkish  borders,  surveillance 
of  poppy  culture  is  facilitated  and  pro- 
duction is  more  easily  controlled. 

In  addition,  the  Turkish  Government 
should  develop  an  efficient  collection  pro- 
cedure, including  the  offer  of  a  price  for 
opium  to  the  farmers  which  is  competi- 
tive with  the  price  offered  by  the  illegal 
market.  The  United  States  has  recently 
announced  that  it  will  provide  the  Turk- 
ish Government  with  an  estimated  $5 
million  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  final  analysis,  though,  the  total 
elimination  of  Turkish  production  is  the 


only  method  of  preventing  Turkish  opium 
from  entering  illegal  channels.  Thios,  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Illegal  Tur- 
kish production  lies  In  economic  develop- 
ment and  crop  substitution  and  the  new 
Turkish  Government  has  indicated  a 
willingness  to  embark  upon  such  a  policy. 

The   elimination   of   illegal   Turkish 
production  will  not  guarantee  an  end  to 
the  availability  of  Illegal  drugs. 

Most  of  the  world's  supply  of  illegal 
opium  is  produced  in  the  Par  East,  with 
other  areas  tending  to  rank  In  descending 
order  of  importance  as  one  moves  west- 
ward. Thus,  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand 
account  for  more  than  half  of  the  esti- 
mated world  illicit  production  of  1,250 
to  1,400  tons,  with  Burma  alone  account- 
ing for  nearly  30  percent.  The  Afghani- 
stan-Pakistan region  is  in  second  place 
with  an  output  on  the  order  of  300  tons, 
and  India  is  in  third  place  with  estimated 
production  of  175  to  200  tons. 

Dealers  in  illicit  drugs  have  demon- 
strated a  remarkable  flexibility  in  re- 
placing sources  of  supply  that  have  been 
eliminated.  For  example,  the  cessation  of 
opium  production  in  Iran  in  1955,  coupled 
with  the  sharp  reduction  of  illicit  cultiva- 
tion in  South  China  upon  the  accession  of 
the  Commimist  government,  led  to  the 
development  of  and  a  steady  increase  In 
production  in  Afghanistan-Pakistan,  In- 
dia, Turkey,  as  well  as  Burma,  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  The  elimination  of  illegal  pro- 
duction in  Turkey  will  only  lead  to  an  in- 
creased importance  of  other  areas  as 
sources  of  supply.  In  fact,  there  are  al- 
ready indications  that  production  in 
these  areas  is  increasing  in  anticipation 
of  production  control  in  Turkey. 

The  elimination  of  opium  production 
in  Burma,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Afghani- 
stan-Pakistan will  no  doubt  prove  even 
more  difficult  than  elimination  of  Tur- 
kish production. 

Most  of  the  production  m  these  coun- 
tries, although  illeeal,  ore  urs  in  remote 
areas  ever  which  the  central  govern- 
ment lacks  enough  aciministrative  con- 
trol to  enforce  the  law. 

Moreover,  in  most  of  these  a;ea«, 
opium  production  represents  the  only 
c.a5h  crop  which  can  be  g.'-own  and  trans- 
ported to  market.  For  e^amnle.  one  ex- 
iH-Tt  h-.<  estimated  that  if  one  village  in 
the  Far  East  substituted  potatoes  for 
opium,  it  would  occupy  all  the  village's 
52  horses  for  4  months  in  order  to  pet  the 
potatoes  tc  market— a  distance  cl  25  kilo- 
meters. 

Obviously,  an  effort  to  e!iminat«  pro- 
duction in  these  areas  may  require  re- 
sources beyond  those  po.sse.s.-ed  by  the 
countries  involved.  When  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Narcotics  Drugs — 
an  crgan  of  the  Ecrnomic  and  Social 
Council — considered  ti-.c  problem,  it 
noted  "in  virtually  every  case,  the  coun- 
tries where— illicit  opium— production 
took  place  were  developing  countries,  and 
the  areas  within  tlicir  territorj*  v,'here 
there  was  .'uch  narcotics  cultivation  were 
usually  tiie  m:;e  undcrievcloped  and 
pooicr  parts  of  the  •>.-::rld  national  terri- 
tory. It  must  be  recognized  that  the  gov- 
ernments concerned,  with  their  limited 
financial   resources   and  many  im.pera- 


tive  claims  of  high  national  priority  on 
their  budget,  required  substantial  out- 
side assistance  in  order  to  create  the 
conditions  under  which  the  population 
involved  could  adapt  other  means  of  live- 
lihood than  the  cultivation  of  narcotic 
crops." 

Any  effort  to  eliminate  illegal  opium 
production  in  these  areas  will  thus  re- 
quire funds  for  crop  substitution  pro- 
grams, economic  development,  and  law 
enforcement. 

Moreover,  an  effort  will  be  required  to 
reduce  the  demands  for  these  drugs.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  substantial  addict  pop- 
ulation in  the  Far  East,  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  produce  opiimi,  and  as  long  as 
opium  is  produced,  some  narcotics  will 
find  their  way  into  this  country. 

The  United  Nations  has  already  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  worldwide  effort  of 
the  type  which  I  have  outlined.  In  Oc- 
tober 1970,  at  the  urging  of  our  State 
Department,  the  United  Nations  estab- 
lished a  Special  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control.  This  fund,  run  by  international 
civil  servants  and  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  governmental  and 
private  sources,  is  designed  to  finance  the 
development  of  a  program  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  international  trafQc  in  il- 
legal opium  and  its  derivatives.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  fund  has  been  appointed 
and  the  Secretary  General  has  begun  to 
solicit  voluntary  contributions. 

The  United  States  must  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution,  both  alone  and  in 
concert  with  other  countries  and  inter- 
national institutions,  to  the  effort  to  con- 
trol illicit  opium  production. 

Accordinely.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  estabhsh  a  .separate  foreign 
aid  program  which  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  assume  a  leadership  role  in  the 
international  effort  to  control  poppy  cul- 
ture. The  bill  which,  again,  is  similar  to 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
.sentative  Scheuer.  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  undertake  bilateral 
assistance  programs  and  to  make  contri- 
butions to  international  organizations, 
such  as  the  Special  Fund,  for  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance,  research  programs, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  centers,  and 
crop  substitution — economic  development 
programs  which  will  be  required  in  order 
to  bring  illicit  opium  production  under 
control. 

This  bill  is  al.so  similar  to  a  title  of  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mon-pale.  Sen- 
ator MoNDM.E's  bill  also  proposes  the 
denial  of  U.S.  aid  to  countries  producing 
illicit  opium,  but  by  introduction  of  this 
bill,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  crop  substitution  as  the  long- 
term  answer  to  the  international  drug 
problem.  Of  course,  there  are  many  un- 
answered questions  about  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  consider  in  a  series  of 
hearings,  not  only  crop  substitution  pro- 
grams, but  all  of  the  United  States'  pres- 
ent and  possible  future  international  ef- 
forts in  controlling  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  noted,  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  is  not  solely  an 
American  problem.  It  affects  countries  all 


over    the   world,   developed   as   well   as 
underdeveloped. 

Moreover,  a  solution  to  the  problem  will 
not  be  foimd  through  American  actions 
alone.  A  true  solution  to  the  problem  will 
be  reached  only  through  international 
cooperation  involving  the  support  of  both 
producing  and  consuming  countries. 

According,  hearings  into  the  entire 
subject  of  international  action  to  control 
drug  abuse  would  be  extremely  helpful. 
One  of  the  first  areas  explored  would  in- 
volve a  consideration  of  proposals  to 
amend  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  of  1961, 

The  United  States  has  recently  pro- 
posed several  amendments  to  the  1961 
Single  Convention  designed  to  strengthen 
the  treaty  and  the  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Board,  the  enforcement 
body  established  by  the  convention. 
These  proposals  are  designed  to  improve 
the  treaty's  coverage  of  the  Illegal  traf- 
fic in  oplimi.  Congress  could  Investigate 
these  proposals,  determine  their  ade- 
quacy, and  estimate  the  possibilities  of 
their  adoption.  Congress  could  also  in- 
vestigate the  activities  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished United  Nations  Special  Fund 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  a  $2 
million  contribution  for  the  operation  of 
the  fund  during  1971,  and  recently,  Am- 
bassador Bush  presented  the  Secretary 
General  with  a  $1  million  letter  of  credit 
as  our  initial  payment.  This  development 
IS  encouraging  but  far  from  satisfactory. 
As  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  the  United 
States  contributes  35  percent  of  the 
budgets  of  international  organizations. 
Other  governments  utilize  this  rule  of 
thumb  in  determining  their  own  contri- 
butions to  international  organizations. 
The  small  $2  million  pledge  of  the  United 
States  will  thus  result  in  an  initial  fund- 
in'.^  of  the  Special  YunA  at  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately $5  million. 

Congress  should  investigate  what  level 
of  U.S.  funding  is  reallj'  necessary  to 
make  the  Special  Fund  a  truly  effective 
weapon  in  the  fight  against  drugs. 

Congress  also  should  investigate  the 
activities  of  other  international  orga- 
nizations which  are  or  should  be  making 
a  contribuMon  to  the  fight  against  drug 
abuse. 

Interpol,  the  international  crime  in- 
formation center,  could  make  a  valuable 
contribution  in  the  fight  against  interna- 
tional drug  traffic.  Yet,  the  organization 
has  a  budget  of  less  than  $1  million  and 
a  senior  member  of  the  Swedish  police 
board,  Esbjoem  Esbjoemsson,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  "Interpol  has  not 
changed  its  working  methods  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  since  1946.  You  could 
describe  it  as  little  more  than  a  post  of- 
fice. It  takes  no  initiatives  of  its  own." 
The  Congress  could  investigate  the  ac- 
ti\itips  of  Interpol,  estimate  its  potential, 
.-nd  attempt  to  determine  why  the  United 
S^:^tes  is  in  arrears  in  its  dues. 

There  are  many  other  international 
organizations  that  the  Congress  could 
review  tn  determine  if  the  United  States 
is  doing  nil  it  can  to  combat  drugs. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  has  approxi- 


mately 2,300  agents  in  the  field  who 
possess  substantial  credibility  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  and  who  pos- 
sess great  expertise  in  the  field  of 
crop  substitution.  The  Congress  could  in- 
vestigate the  potential  utility  of  the  FAO 
in  the  part  that  crop  substitution  can 
play  in  eliminating  Illegal  opium  produc- 
tion and  attempt  to  determine  the  rea- 
son for  the  fact  that,  as  of  1970,  FAO  has 
no  program  or  allocation  for  narcotics 
control. 

The  World  Health  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  can  and  does  perform  a 
useful  research  in  the  field  of  drug  con- 
trol. In  fact,  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1970,  the  organization  planned  to  under- 
take the  following  activities: 

First,  to  keep  under  review  the  situa- 
tion in  the  use  and  abuse  of  dependence- 
producing  drugs; 

Second,  to  foster  the  development  of 
research  on  the  epidemiology  and  pre- 
vention of  drug  dependence  and  the 
treatment  of  persons  dependent  on 
drugs: 

Third,  to  promote  the  development  of 
treatment  resources  and  programs  for 
drug-dependent  persons; 

Fourth,  to  evaluate  the  abuse  liability 
of  drugs  and  formulate  decisions  and 
recommendations  on  the  classification  of 
dangerous  dinigs  imder  the  relevant  in- 
ternational treaties ; 

Fifth,  to  advise  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotics  Drugs  and  the 
International  Narcotics  Control  Board, 
as  well  as  governments,  on  all  aspects  of 
drug  dependence  and  abuse; 

Sixth,  to  arrange  technical  assistance 
activities  and  seminars  in  the  field  of 
dnig  abuse,  and,  where  appropriate,  to  do 
so  in  conjimction  with  corresponding  ac- 
tivities of  other  international  agencies. 

For  these  purposes,  the  organization 
planned  an  expenditure  of  only  $47,200. 
a  slight  increase  of  $1,525  over  1969. 

The  Congress  could  investigate  the 
adequacy  of  the  WHO  program,  deter- 
mine the  role  it  could  play  in  an  inter- 
national program  of  drug  abuse  control, 
and  the  resources  it  should  receive  to  ac- 
complish its  objectives. 

The  Committee  on  Social  and  Health 
Questions  of  the  Consultative  Assembly 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  has  considered 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  the  past. 
The  Congress  could  investigate  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  committee  and  should  at- 
tempt to  determine  its  potential  con- 
tribution to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
control. 

In  mid-February,  a  United  Nations 
conference  adopted  a  draft  convention 
on  psychotropic  substances — the  hallu- 
cinogens, such  as  LSD  and  mescaline; 
the  central  nervous  system  stimulants — 
"pep  pills" — and  central  nervous  system 
depressants — sleeping  pills  of  the  barbi- 
turate type  and  tranquilizers — which  are 
being  increasingly  used  and  abused  In 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  played  a  leading  role  in  this  con- 
ference, and  our  delegation  signed  the 
draft  treaty. 

The  Congress  could  investigate  the 
adequancy  of  this  treaty,  in  light  of  the 


extensive  and  increasing  abuse  of  these 
drugs. 

Finally,  the  Congress  should  investi- 
gate all  elements  of  an  international  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  opium  produc- 
tion. In  addition  to  an  exploration  of  the 
law  enforcement,  drug  abuse  prevention, 
research,  and  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion sispects  of  such  a  program,  the  Con- 
gress should  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
crop  substitution  as  a  means  of  inducing 
poppy  farmers  to  switch  to  other  cash 
crops.  In  particular,  the  Congress  could 
investigate  the  successful  Yugoslavian 
program  of  Inducing  poppy  farmers  to 
switch  to  melons  and  vegetables,  the 
prospects  of  inducing  Lebanese  farmers 
to  switch  from  the  production  of  hashish 
to  the  production  of  sunflower  seeds  and 
oil,  and  the  prospects  of  switching  Pakis- 
tani and  Indian  farmers  to  varieties  of 
Mexican  or  other  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  a  mere  enumeration  of 
the  subjects  of  possible  investigation  by 
the  Congress  clearly  indicates  the  rela- 
tively long-term  nature  of  any  program 
to  control  opium  production.  But,  we 
must  start  such  a  program  now  if  we  are 
to  save  the  more  than  250,000  addicts  in 
the  United  States  from  a  life  of  degra- 
dation and  crime  and  our  citizens  from 
the  ravages  produced  by  the  crimeogenlc 
effects  of  addition.  Hopefully,  such  hear- 
ings as  I  have  indicated  will  provide  ua 
with  the  sound  factual  basis  upon  which 
we  can  rapidly  buUd  «m  effective  ap- 
proach to  this  most  terrible  epidemic. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie)  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  This  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Jabies  H. 
ScHEUER.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  who 
has  done  extensive  research  on  this  prob- 
lem in  this  country  and  abroad  and  who 
should  be  congratulated  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  in  offering  comprehen- 
sive proposals  to  meet  the  drug  crisis. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  efforts  of 
this  country  to  meet  the  drug  crisis  have 
been  deficient.  The  use  of  hard  narcotics 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  at  least 
one  major  citv.  New  York  City,  narcotic 
addiction  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
death  of  adolescents  and  young  adults 
from  15  to  35.  In  a  recent  report  by  the 
House  Select  Crmmittce  on  Crime,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  the  past  8  years 
Nev,-  York  City  has  "lost  more  li%'es  to 
drugs  than  the  entire  State  of  New  Yorit 
has  lost  in  the  war  in  "Vietnam." 

In  December  of  1969  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  64,994  I'-nown  opiate  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States  and  an  esti- 
mated 200,000  hex-oin  addicto. 

Aside  from  the  harm  to  the  health  of 
the  drug  user,  drug  addiction  has  other 
serious  consequences.  In  one  city  it  is 
estimated  that  98  percent  of  the  addined 
adults  turn  to  crime  to  support  their 
habit.  Estimates  of  thievery  by  heroin 
addicts  in  New  York  City  add  up  to 
approximately  $2  billion  worth  a  year 
and  to  approximately  $450  million  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 
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Additionally  the  drug  crisis  burdens 
our  judicial  system,  our  health  facilities, 
and  adversely  affects  almost  every  aspect 
of  our  society. 

Our  attempts  to  meet  this  crisis  have 
not  been  adequate.  Drug  education,  law 
enforcement,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams have  lacked  imagination,  have 
been  poorly  coordinated,  and  have  not 
resiolted  in  a  reversal  of  the  trend  of  in- 
creasing drug  use. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  our  drug  edu- 
cation programs  have  not  had  the  desired 
impact  on  college  students  and  knowl- 
edgeable ghetto  youths.  Law  enforcement 
personnel  readily  admit  that  they  have 
done  little  to  reduce  the  supply  of  avail- 
able drugs  and  admit  that  the  situation  is 
growing  more  critical  day  by  day. 

Programs  of  rehabilitation  are  being 
supported  only  to  the  extent  that  we 
reach  less  than  10  percent  of  those  in 
need  of  rehabilitative  care. 

Likewise  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
international  aspects  of  this  problem 
have  been  inadequate.  We  know  that  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  heroin  entering 
this  country  originates  in  the  plains  of 
Anatola  in  Turkey,  yet  as  Congressman 
ScHEUER  recently  pointed  out  we  "have 
made  no  concentrated  effort  to  provide 
Turkey  and  the  other  poppy  producing 
coimtries  with  police  training  and  law 
enforcement  technology,  administrative 
expertise  for  licensing  inspection  of  pop- 
py culture,  aid  in  crop  diversification,  or 
the  means  and  the  provision  of  providing 
alternative  sources  of  employment." 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  has  intro- 
duced S.  509,  the  International  Opium 
Control  Act,  which  I  am  cosponsoring. 
that  would  require  the  President  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  other  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  to  a  treaty 
for  the  systematic  and  uniform  interna- 
tional system  of  enforcement  standards 
and  penalties  for  illegal  opium  producers 
and  traffickers.  The  President  would  also 
be  given  the  authority  to  discontinue  all 
military,  economic,  and  other  assistance 
to  a  country  continuing  to  permit  the 
production  and  processing  of  opium 
which  illegally  enters  the  United  States. 
The  intent  and  purpose  of  S.  509  is  con- 
sistent with  the  bill  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Muskier 
and  I  are  introducing  today,  which  is  de- 
signed to  coordinate  the  efforts,  both 
domestic  and  international,  that  are  be- 
ing made  to  solve  this  problem. 

Fragmentation  characterizes  our  ef- 
forts to  control  drug  abuse.  At  least  nine 
congressional  committees  have  been  in- 
volved from  time  to  time  in  different 
aspects  of  the  problem.  The  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Defense,  Justice,  Treas- 
ury, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
State,  Labor,  Commerce.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  NASA  and  OEO 
have  all  initiated  programs  designed  to 
help  meet  the  drug  problem. 

This  bill  would  pull  together  all  of  our 
present  fragmented  efforts  in  the  area  of 
drug  abuse  by  establishing  within  the 
Executive  office  of  the  President  an  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control.  The  Director, 
who  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
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subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  would 
have  wide  authority  to  deal  with  drug 
abuse,  both  on  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional level. 

The  domestic  program  envisioned  by 
this  bill  would  induce  research  both  for 
substitute  nonaddictive  drugs  for  medici- 
nal use,  and  new  drugs  for  treatment 
of  addiction  and  the  withdrawal  proc- 
ess. Development  of  a  large  scale  na- 
tional methadone  maintenance  program, 
with  supportive  services,  would  be  pro- 
vided for.  A  plan  would  be  developed  to 
monitor  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  dispensing  of  amphetamines,  barbi- 
turates, and  tranquilizers.  Our  computer 
technology  can  be  used  with  great  effec- 
tiveness in  such  a  plan.  The  Director 
would  also  develop  and  evaluate  educa- 
tional drug  abuse  prevention  programs. 

On  the  international  level,  the  Direc- 
tor would  prepare  a  program  for  the  ef- 
fective use  of  facilities  of  governmental 
and  international  organizations  to  con- 
trol drug  traffic.  The  United  States  would 
make  available  technological  assistance 
to  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations  to  enable  them  to  more  ef- 
fectively control  drug  abuse.  Such  as- 
sistance may  include  high  altitude  and 
satellite  surveillance  to  detect  illicit 
crops.  Scientific  methods  can  be  used  to 
detect  smugglers,  and  the  products  from 
chemically  treated  poppy  fields  can  be 
traced  to  monitor  the  Ucit  operations 
and  the  diversion  of  drugs  into  the  illicit 
market.  By  sharing  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  crop  diversifica- 
tion, the  poppy  farmers  could  be  directed 
into  a  more  financially  rewarding  agri- 
cultural effort.  By  cooperating  with  such 
institutions  as  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nizations, the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization. Interpol,  and  international 
lending  agencies,  broad  programs  for 
shifting  the  employment  of  drug  produc- 
ers and  better  control  of  international 
drug  traffic  can  be  reahzed. 

In  addition  to  formulating  domestic 
and  international  programs,  the  Director 
is  to  plan  the  coordination  of  all  drug 
abuse  programs  presently  being  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
would  cut  across  many  bureaucratic  lines 
and  affect  the  following  Departments: 
Justice  and  Treasury,  as  to  law  enforce- 
ment; HEW  and  OEO.  as  to  medical  re- 
search and  treatment  programs,  and 
drug  education  programs:  DOD  and 
NASA,  as  to  research:  Agriculture,  as  to 
agricultural  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance: State  and  AID,  as  to  develop- 
ment of  proCTams  of  international  scope 
Upon  approval  of  a  coordinating  plan  by 
the  President,  the  plan  shall  be  carried 
out  with  neres.-ary  administrative  action 
and  legislation  being  provided  by  the 
President  and  the  Congre>s. 

Mr.  President,  th?  present  illicit  drug 
traffic  cannot  be  al;ov.ed  to  flow  un- 
checked. Congress  must  take  action,  both 
on  the  domestic  and  international  levels, 
to  mobilize  American  technology,  ex- 
Iierience  and  the  full  force  of  concerted 
governmental  programs  against  this  se- 
rious threat  to  our  society.  We  must  act 
with  reason.  We  must  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  maximum  results,  I  be- 


lieve this  bill,  along  with  oUier  pro- 
posals I  have  mentioned,  will  lead  to  a 
more  effective  use  of  Americas  resources 
to  eventually  eliminate  the  illegal  drug 
traffic  with  which  the  United  States  is 
now  plagued. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1946.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  provide  a  group  life  In- 
surance program  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment law  enforcement  and  fireflght- 
ing  officers.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

LIFE   mSURANCE    FOR    POLICEMEN    AND    riRXMXN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer legislation  today  to  provide  group 
life,  accidental  death  and  disability  in- 
surance to  our  law  enforcement  and  fire- 
fighting  officers  throughout  America  "me 
Insurance  will  Include  full-time,  part- 
time,  and  volunteer  officers. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
type  of  insurance  must  be  made  available 
at  reasonable  cost  to  those  who  protect 
our  Uves  and  property.  First,  it  acknowl- 
edges our  pride  and  respect  for  the  po- 
lice and  firemen  who  serve  our  commu- 
nities. Second,  it  provides  insurance  at 
a  reasonable  cost  to  these  public  serv- 
ants. Third,  It  will  be  additional  induce- 
ment in  recruiting  and  retaining  good 
men  and  women  for  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  firefighting  forces. 

These  public  servants  take  their  pub- 
lic trust  very  seriously.  They  serve  us  well. 
They  serve  so  that  we  can  feel  more  se- 
cure in  our  person  and  property— so  that 
we  can  walk  the  streets  safely— so  that 
we  can  be  assured  of  the  protection  of 
our  individual  and  collective  rights. 

The  financial  security  that  group  life 
insurance  grants  to  the  policeman,  fire- 
man, and  his  family  would  enhance 
their  feeline  of  self-sufficiency  and  pride. 
It  would  make  unnecessary  the  charity 
dole  or  the  humiliation  of  welfare  for  the 
widow  and  family  of  a  fallen  officer.  No 
longer  would  an  officer  have  to  think  of 
his  own  family  being  placed  in  such  a 
position  because  of  his  commitment  to 
public  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  securing  in- 
dividual life  insurance  for  policemen  and 
firemen  makes  this  legislation  a  ncces- 
.sity.  Again  and  again  this  fact  has  been 
confirmed.  Duties  of  high  risk  are  part  of 
their  daily  lives.  They  face  death  or 
.severe  disablement,  in  the  lin"  of  duty, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Insurance  piemi- 
ums  for  these  public  servants  just  cannot 
be  borne  by  the  officer  on  an  individual 
basis.  Double  indemnity  in  ca.se  of  acci- 
dental death  is  another  family  protec- 
tion difficult  to  afford. 

We  who  are  protected  by  the  police  and 
firefighting  forces  cf  America  have  an 
obligation  to  these  public  .servants,  their 
families,  and  to  our  own  .self-inteie.st. 
to  see  that  .service  on  these  forces  brines 
flnmcial  security  and  a  sense  of  pride. 

The  wife  of  any  policeman  or  fire- 
man— perhaps  a  youn?  woman  with 
.■^mall  children— does  not  want  t)  ^ee  her 
hu-ba:id  beinL'  stoned  or  shot  at  or 
otherwi.se  severely  abu.sed.  The  job  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  and  protect- 
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ing  our  lives  and  propeily  is  difficult  and 
dangerous  enough.  Adding  dangers  from 
mob  action  or  sniping  by  a  group  of  ex- 
tremists or  a  demented  individual  makes 
it  even  more  difficult  to  serve.  It  takes 
great  dedication  to  the  cause  of  a  decent 
and  just  society  for  these  men  and 
women  to  persist  in  their  commitment. 
We  must  provide  additional  inducements 
to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  enter  and 
remain  in  our  police  and  firefighting 
forces. 

From  1960  through  1969.  561  police 
officers  were  killed  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  It  is  estimated  that  another 
100  have  been  killed  during  1970.  The 
increase  in  1969  over  1968  was  34  per- 
cent—64  killed  in  1968  and  86  killed  in 
1969. 

The  figures  for  firemen  are  Just  as 
shocking.  This  is  particularly  so  when 
you  realize  some  were  killed  not  by  fire, 
smoke,  or  other  inherent  job  hazards. 
They  were  killed  by  gunshot,  or  by  rocks, 
or  by  physical  assault.  The  need  for 
additional  protection  for  firemen  is  just 
as  pressing  as  that  for  policemen.  In 
1967  there  were  65  fatalities  in  the  line 
of  dut.v — in  1968  there  were  90  and  in 
1969  the  number  rose  to  104.  Estimates 
place  the  figures  for  1970  at  an  even 
higher  figiu-e. 

I  have  talked  with  individual  policemen 
and  firemen  in  Minnesota  and  through- 
out the  country.  This  insurance  is  needed 
and  needed  now.  Support  for  this  type  of 
legislation  has  come  from  the  various 
professional  societies  of  policemen  and 
firemen. 

The  legislation  is  patterned  after  the 
life  insurance  programs  instituted  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Federal  Government 
employees.  The  administrative  structure 
and  know-how  for  such  a  program  al- 
ready exists.  The  Attorney  General,  as 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
Nation,  would  be  responsible  for  the  pol- 
icies and  administration  of  this  program. 

The  Justice  Department  would  con- 
tract with  private  insurance  carriers  for 
life  insurance  and  disablement  coverage. 
The  premiimi  costs  would  be  split,  with 
the  officer  responsible  for  two-thirds  and 
the  Federal  Government  paying  the  re- 
maining one-third.  Payments  on  death 
or  severe  disability  would  be  the  sum  of 
the  next  higher  thousand  of  the  officer's 
annual  pay,  plus  $2,000.  An  officer  mak- 
ing $8,100  a  year  would  thus  have  cover- 
age of  $11,000,  or  in  case  of  accidental 
death,  or  severe  disability,  $22,000.  Ac- 
cidental death  would  mean  that  result- 
ing from  other  than  natural  causes. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  permit  local  op- 
tion in  retaining  present  ongoing  insur- 
ance programs.  Also,  those  who  gained 
membership  in  the  group  program  while 
in  the  law-enforcement  or  firefighting 
forces,  would  have  the  option  to  convert 
membership  upon  leaving  the  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  police  or 
firefighting  officer  would  pay  approxi- 
mately $30  to  $40  a  year  for  this  in- 
surance. Premiimi  levels  should  remain 
fairly  close  to  these  figures.  However, 
there  may  be  some  slight  premium  ad- 
justments, as  the  program  gets  underway 
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and  cost  figures  are  developed  that  more 
fully  reflect  some  insurance  practices. 

Mr.  President,  several  suggestions  have 
been  made  as  to  how  we  might  provide 
some  additional  financial  security  to  these 
officers  and  their  families.  I  do  not  pre- 
siune  to  say  that  the  method  I  propose 
today  is  the  full  answer.  However,  it  is  a 
beginning,  and  I  trust  it  will  contribute 
to  discussion  and  will  provide  additional 
material  for  congressional  consideration 
of  this  issue. 

We  in  Congress  must  act.  Crime  is  a 
national  concern  and  we  should  not  per- 
mit quite  meaningless  jurisdictional  lines 
to  keep  us  from  providing  this  needed 
protection.  America  is  such  a  highly 
mobile,  technological  and  heterogeneous 
society  that  it  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  invoke  a  State's  rights  aimunent  in 
opposing  these  insurance  proposals.  This 
is  not  intervention  into  criminal  juris- 
diction; it  is  a  recognition  of  our  nation- 
al responsibility  to  see  that  police  and 
firefighting  forces  throughout  the  covm- 
try  are  protected.  Nothing  makes  more 
sense  than  to  help  protect  those  who  in- 
sure our  owTi  seciu-ity  and  peace  of  mind. 

Mr.  President,  the  building  and  main- 
taining of  highly  professional  law  en- 
forcement and  firefighting  forces  is  very 
clearly  in  our  own  self-interest  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  civilization.  We  must 
make  service  in  these  forces  attractive 
and  rewarding. 

We  have  established  programs  that 
help  professionalize  the  forces  we  have. 
However,  in  the  area  of  financial  security 
we  have  been  providing  far  less  both  in 
compensation  and  necessary  basic  bene- 
fits to  permit  more  American  men  and 
women  to  declare  their  commitment  to  a 
secure  America — made  secure  through 
their  dedication  to  public  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1946 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
provide  a  group  life  Insurance  program  for 
State  and  local  government  law  enforce- 
ment and  flreflghtlng  officers 
Be   it   enacted,   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  Enforcement 
and    Firefighting    Officers'    Group    Life    In- 
surance Act  of  1971". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

( 1 )  The  term  "month"  means  a  month 
which  runs  from  a  given  day  in  one  month  to 
a  day  of  the  corresponding  number  In  the 
next  or  specified  succeeding  month,  except 
where  the  last  month  has  not  so  many  days. 
In  which  event  It  expires  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month. 

(2)  The  term  "Law  enforcement  or  fire- 
fighting officer"  means,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Attorney  Genenil, 
an  individual  who  Is  employed  full  or  part- 
time  by  a  State  or  a  unit  of  local  government 
primarily  in  preserving  order  and  enforcing 
the  laws,  or  in  firefighting  activities,  or  who 
voluntarily  and  without  compensation  per- 
forms such  law-enforcement  or  flrefightlng 
duties  for  such  a  State  or  local  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. 


(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  poeseeslon 
of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  term  "unit  of  local  g^ovemment" 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  town, 
borough,  parish,  village,  or  other  general  pur- 
pose subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  Indian 
tribe  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  performs  law  enforcement  or 
fire-fighting  functions. 

ELIGIBLE  INStJUANCE  COMPANIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5),  to  purchase  from  one  or  more  life  in- 
surance companies  a  policy  or  policies  of 
group  life  insurance  to  provide  the  benefits 
provided  under  this  Act.  Each  such  life  in- 
surance compcwiy  mtist  (1)  bo  licensed  to 
issue  life  insurance  in  each  of  the  fifty  States 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  District  of 
Oolvunbia,  and  (2)  as  of  the  most  recent 
December  31  for  which  Information  is  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General,  have  In  eSect 
at  least  1  per  centimi  of  the  total  amount 
of  group  life  insurance  which  all  Ufe  in- 
surance companies  have  in  effect  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  life  insurance  company  issuing 
such  a  policy  shall  establish  an  administra- 
tive office  at  a  place  and  under  a  name  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  arrange 
with  each  life  insurance  company  issuing 
any  policy  under  this  Act  to  reinsure,  under 
conditions  approved  by  him,  portions  of  the 
total  amotmt  of  insurance  under  such  policy 
with  such  other  life  insurance  companies 
(which  meet  qualifying  criteria  set  forth  by 
the  Attorney  General)  as  may  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  reinsurance. 

Id)  The  Attorney  General  may  at  any  time 
discontinue  any  policy  which  he  has  pur- 
chased from  any  Insurance  company  under 
this  Act. 

PERSONS    insured;    AMOUNT 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  pur- 
chased bv  the  Attorney  General  under  this 
Act  shall  automatically  insure  any  law  en- 
forcement or  firefighting  officer  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis  by  a  State  or  tmlt  of 
local  government  which  has  (1)  applied  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  participation  in 
the  insurance  program  provided  under  this 
Act,  and  (2)  agreed  to  deduct  from  such 
officer's  pay  the  amount  of  the  premium  and 
forward  such  amount  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  such  other  agency  or  office  as  is 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  as  the 
collection  agency  for  such  premiums.  The 
insurance  provided  under  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  from  the  first  day  agreed  upon  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  responsible  official 
of  the  State  or  unit  of  local  government 
making  application  for  participation  In  the 
program  as  to  law  enforcement  and  fire- 
fighting officers  then  on  the  payroll,  and  as 
to  law  enforcement  and  firefighting  officers 
thereafter  entering  on  full-time  duty  from 
the  first  day  of  such  duty.  The  Insurance 
provided  by  this  Act  shall  so  insure  all  such 
law  enforcement  and  firefighting  officers 
unless  any  such  officer  elects  in  writing  not 
to  be  insured  under  this  Act.  If  any  such 
officer  elects  not  to  be  insured  under  this 
Act  he  may  thereafter,  if  eligible,  be  insured 
vmder  this  Act  upon  written  application, 
proof  of  good  health,  and  compliance  with 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  A  law  enforcement  or  firefighting  of- 
ficer eligible  for  insurance  under  this  Act 
is  entitled  to  be  insured  for  an  amount  of 
group  life  insurance,  plus  an  equal  amount 
of  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment Insurance,  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule : 
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If  annual  pay  is- 


The  amount  of  group 
insurance  is— 


Greater  than— 


But  not 
greater 
than — 


Accidental 

death 

and 

dismember- 

Life  ment 


0---   - «.000  JIO.OOO  JIO.OOO 

»,000 9,000  11.000  11,000 

W.OOO 10.000  12,000  12,000 

JIO.'OOO 11,000  13,000  13.000 

Jll.OOO 12,000  14.000  14,000 

J12,000 13,000  15,000  15,000 

J13.000 14.000  16.000  16.000 

J14.000 15,000  17,000  17,000 

J15.000 16.000  18,000  18,000 

J16.000 17,000  19,000  19,000 

J17,000 18,000  20,000  20,000 

J18,000 19,000  21.000  21,000 

$19,000 20,000  22,000  22,000 

J20,000 21,000  23,000  23,000 

J21,000 22,000  24,000  24,000 

J22,000 23,000  25,  OOO  25,000 

$23,000 24,000  26,000  26,000 

J24.000 25,000  27,000  27,000 

J25.000 26,000  28,000  28  000 

J26.000 27,000  29,  OOC  29,000 

$27,000 28,000  30,000  30,000 

J28.000.... 29,000  31,000  31,000 

J29,000.  - 32,000  32,000 

Tbe  amount  of  such  Insurance  shall  auto- 
matically Increase  at  any  time  the  amount  of 
increases  In  the  annual  basic  rate  of  pay 
places  any  such  ofBcer  In  a  new  pay  bracket 
of  the  schedule. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
which  shall  be  included  In  the  policy  pur- 
chased by  him,  the  group  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  insurance  shall  provide 
for  the  following  payments : 

Loss  Amount  payable 

For  loss  of  UXe Pull    amount    shown 

In  the  schedule  In 
subsection    (b)     of 
this  section. 
Loss  of  one  hand  or    One-half       of       the 
of  one  foot  or  loss         amount    shown    In 
of  sight  of  one  eye.        the     schedule     in 
subsection    (b)    of 
this  section. 
Loss  of  two  or  more     Tu\X    amount    shown 
members  or  loss  of        In  the  schedule  In 
sight  In  both  eyes.  subsection    (b)     of 

this  section. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  that 
may  be  paid  In  the  case  of  any  insured  as 
the  result  of  any  one  accident  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
reguiatlons  providing  for  the  conversion  of 
other  than  annual  rates  of  pay  to  annual 
rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify  the  types  of 
pay  Included  in  annual  pay. 

TEEMINATION     OF    COVERAGB 

Sbc.  5.  Each  policy  purchased  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  this  Act  shall  contain 
a  provision,  in  terms  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  to  the  effect  that  any  insur- 
ance thereunder  on  any  law  enforcement  or 
flreflghtlng  ofDcer  shall  cease  thirty-one  days 
after  ( 1 »  his  separation  or  release  from  full- 
time  duty  as  such  an  ofBcer  or  (2)  discon- 
tinuance of  his  pay  as  such  an  officer,  which- 
ever is  earlier. 

CONVERSION 

Sec.  6.  Each  policy  purchased  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  this  Act  shall  contain 
provision  for  the  conversion  of  such  insur- 
ance effective  the  day  following  the  date  such 
Insurance  would  cease  as  provided  In  section 
5  of  this  Act.  During  the  period  such  Insur- 
ance Is  In  force  the  Insured,  upon  request  to 
the  office  established  under  section  3(b)  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  furnished  a  list  of  life  In- 
surance companies  participating  in  the  pro- 


gram established  under  this  Act  and  upon 
written  application  (within  such  period)  to 
the  participating  company  selected  by  the 
Insured  and  payment  of  the  required  premi- 
ums be  granted  Insurance  without  a  medical 
examination  on  a  permanent  plan  then  cur- 
rently written  by  such  company  which  does 
not  provide  for  the  payment  of  any  sum 
less  than  the  face  value  thereof  or  for  the 
payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  premi- 
ums if  the  insured  engages  in  law  enforce- 
ment or  flreflghtlng  activities.  In  addition 
to  the  life  Insurance  companies  participat- 
ing in  the  program  established  under  this 
Act,  such  list  shall  include  additional  life 
insurance  companies  (not  so  participating) 
which  meet  qualifying  criteria,  terms,  and 
conditions  established  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  agree  to  sell  insurance  to  any  eligible 
Insured  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

WrTHHOLDINC    OP    PRXMrCMS    FROM    PAY 

Skc.  7.  During  any  period  In  which  a  law 
enforcement  or  flreflghtlng  officer  is  Insured 
under  a  policy  of  insurance  purchased  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  this  Act,  his  employ- 
er shall  withhold  each  month  from  his  bftslc 
or  other  pay  until  separation  or  release  from 
full-time  duty  as  a  law  enforcement  or  flre- 
flghtlng officer  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  such  officer's  share 
of  the  cost  of  his  group  life  Insurance  and 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance. Any  such  amount  not  withheld  from 
the  basic  or  other  pay  of  such  officer  insured 
under  this  Act  while  on  full-time  duty  as  a 
law  enforcement  or  flreflghtlng  officer,  if  not 
otherwise  paid,  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
proceeds  of  any  Insurance  thereafter  payable. 
The  initial  monthly  amount  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  charged  any  law 
enforcement  or  flreflghtlng  officer  for  each 
unit  of  insurance  under  this  Act  may  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  except  that  the 
Attorney  General  may  redetermine  such 
monthly  amount  from  time  to  time  In  ac- 
cordance with  experience. 

SHARING   OF  COST  OP  INSXTRANCE 

Sec.  8  Pot  each  month  any  law  enforce- 
ment or  flreflghter  officer  is  Insured  under 
this  title  the  United  States  .shall  bear  not 
to  exceed  one-third  of  the  cost  of  such  In- 
surance or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  President 
to  t>e  a  practicable  and  equitable  obligation 
of  the  United  States  in  assisting  the  States 
and  units  of  local  government  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  jjersonnel  for  their  law  en- 
forcement and  flreflghtlng  forces. 

investment:  expenses 
Sec.  9.  (a)  The  sums  withheld  from  the 
basic  or  other  pay  of  law  enforcement  or 
flreflghtlng  officers  as  premiums  for  insur- 
ance under  section  7  of  this  Act  .and  any  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  such  Insurance  borne  by 
the  United  States  under  section  8  of  this 
Act,  together  with  the  income  derived  from 
any  dividends  or  premium  rate  readjustment 
from  Insurers  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  a  revolving  fund  established  in  the  Treas- 
iU7  of  the  United  States.  All  premium  pay- 
ments on  any  Insurance  policy  or  policies 
piu-chased  under  this  Act  and  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  the  Insurance  program  es- 
tablished by  this  Act  to  the  department  or 
agency  vested  with  the  responsibility  for  its 
super\-lslon  shall  be  paid  from  the  revolving 
fund. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
administrative  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
department  or  agency  de6lgnat«d  by  lilm, 
and  all  current  premium  payments  on  any 
policy  purchased  under  this  Act,  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  invest 
In  and   to  sell   and  retire  special  Interest- 


bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  for 
the  account  of  XJm  revolving  fund.  Such  ob- 
ligations Issued  for  this  piorpose  shall  have 
maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the 
needs  of  the  fund  and  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
(computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  Issue  i  on  all  marketable  Interest- 
oearlng  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are 
not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  expiration 
of  four  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month;  except  that  where  such  average  mar- 
ket yield  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum,  the  rate  of  interest  of  such 
obligation  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  nearest  market  yield. 

beneficiaries:    payment   of   INoURANCE 

Sec.  10.  lai  .'iny  amount  of  insu:-ai'.ce  in 
force  under  this  Act  on  any  law  enforcoment 
or  flreflghtlng  officer  or  former  law  enforce- 
ment or  flreflghtlng  officer  on  the  date  of 
his  death  shall  be  paid,  upon  estabUshment 
of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  to  the  po.rson  or 
persons  surviving  at  the  date  of  his  death, 
in  the  following  order  of  precedence: 

First,  to  the  beneflciary  or  beneficiaries  as 
the  law  enforcement  or  flreflghtlng  officer 
or  former  law  enforcement  or  flreflghtlng 
officer  may  have  de.>ignat«d  by  a  writing  re- 
ceived in  ;i:s  cmpiover's  office  prior  'o  his 
death: 

S-^cond,  if  there  he  no  such  t>eneaoiary.  to 
the  vidow  or  wld-wer  or  ."=uch  officer  or  for- 
mer officer; 

Third,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
ur  children  of  such  officer  or  former  officer 
and  descendants  of  deceased  children  by 
representation; 

Fourth,  If  nor.f  o.  the  above,  'o  the  par- 
ents cf  such  officer  .t  former  officer  or  the 
survivor  of  them: 

Pift.T,  if  none  of  the  a'love,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  adnilatstrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  officer  or  former  officer; 

Sixth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  other  ne.xt 
of  kin  of  such  officer  or  former  officer  en- 
titled under  the  law-s  of  domicile  of  such 
offi-er  ir  .'ornier  otlscer  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

(b)  If  a:-.y  person  otherwise  entitled  to 
paymciu  under  this  section  does  not  make 
claim  therefor  within  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  law  enforcement  or  flreflghtlng 
officer  or  former  law  enforcement  or  flre- 
flghtlng officer,  or  if  payment  to  such  person 
within  that  period  is  prohibited  by  Federal 
statute  or  regulations,  payment  may  be  made 
!u  the  order  of  precedence  as  if  such  person 
!^ad  predeceased  such  officer  or  former  officer, 
and  any  such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  re- 
covery by  any  other  person. 

ic)  If.  within  two  years  after  the  death  of 
a  law  enforcement  or  flreflghtlng  officer  or 
former  law  enforcement  or  flre-flghtlng  offl- 
cer,  no  claim  for  payment  has  been  filed  by 
any  person  entitled  under  the  order  of  prece- 
dence set  forth  in  this  section,  and  neither 
the  Attorney  General  nor  the  admlrUstratlve 
office  established  by  any  Insurance  company 
pursuant  to  this  Act  has  received  any  notice 
that  any  such  claim  will  be  made,  payment 
may  be  made  to  a  claimant  as  may  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Attorney  General  be  equita- 
bly entitled  thereto,  and  such  pajTnent  shall 
be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  person. 
If,  within  four  years  after  the  death  of  the 
law  enforcement  or  flreflghtlng  officer  or 
former  law  enforcement  or  flreflghtlng  offi- 
cer, payment  has  not  been  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  no  claim  for  payment  by  any 
person  entitled  under  this  Act  is  pending, 
the  amount  payable  shall  escheat  to  the 
credit  of  the  revolving  fund  referred  to  in 
section  8  of  this  Act. 

(d)    The  law  enforcement  or  flreflghtlng 
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officer  may  elect  settlement  of  Insurance  un- 
der this  Act  either  In  a  lump  sum  or  in 
thlrty-slx  equal  monthly  Installments,  If  no 
such  election  Is  made  by  such  officer  the 
beneflclary  may  elect  settlement  either  in  a 
lump  sum  or  In  thlrty-slx  equal  monthly 
installments.  If  any  such  officer  has  elected 
settlement  In  a  lump  sum.  the  beneflclary 
may  elect  settlement  In  thlrty-slx  equal 
monthly  installments. 

BASIC   TABLES   OF   PREMIt'MS,   READJUSTMENT   OF 
RATES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Each  policy  or  policies  pur- 
chased under  this  Act  shall  include  for  the 
first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  basic  premium 
rates  by  age  which  the  Attorney  General 
shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  cooslstent 
with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic  premium 
rates  generally  charged  for  new  group  life 
Insurance  policies  Issued  to  large  employers. 
this  schedule  of  basic  premium  rates  by  age 
to  be  applied,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  to  the  distribution  by  age 
of  the  amount  of  group  life  insurance  and 
group  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Insurance  under  the  policy  at  Its  date  of 
Issue  to  determine  an  average  basic  premium 
per  $1,000  of  Insurance.  Each  p>ollcy  so  pur- 
chased shall  also  Include  provisions  whereby 
the  basic  rates  of  premium  determined  for 
the  first  policy  year  shall  be  continued  for 
subsequent  policy  years,  except  that  they 
may  be  readjusted  for  any  subsequent  year, 
based  on  the  experience  under  the  p»ollcy. 
such  readjustment  to  be  made  by  the  Insur- 
anc  company  Issuing  the  policy  on  a  basis 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  In  ad- 
vance of  such  year  to  be  consistent  with  the 
peneral  practice  of  life  Insurance  companies 
under  policies  of  group  life  inrvirance  Issued 
to  large  employers. 

(hi  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  Include 
a  provision  that,  in  the  event  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  ascertaining  the 
actual  age  distribution  of  the  amounts  of 
group  life  insurance  in  force  at  the  date  of 
Issue  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  of  the  first 
or  any  subsequent  year  of  insurance  there- 
under would  not  be  possible  except  at  a  dis- 
proportionately high  exfjense,  the  Attorney 
General  may  approve  the  determination  of  a 
tentative  average  group  life  premium,  for 
the  first  or  any  subsequent  p>ollcy  year,  in 
lieu  of  using  the  actual  age  distribution. 
Such  tentative  average  premium  rate  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Attorney  General  dur- 
ing any  policy  year  up>on  request  by  the 
Insurance  company  Is-sulng  the  policy,  if  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  the  assuptions  made 
In  determining  the  tentative  average  pre- 
mium rate  for  that  j>ollcy  year  were  In- 
correct. 

(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  contain 
a  provision  stipulating  the  maximum  expense 
and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy  year, 
which  charges  shall  have  been  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  the  general  level  of  such  charges  made 
by  life  Insurance  companies  under  policies  of 
group  life  insurance  Issued  to  large  employ- 
ers. Such  maximum  charges  shall  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  except  that  the 
Attorney  General  may  redetermine  such 
maximum  charges  for  any  year  either  by 
agreement  with  the  Insurance  company  or 
companies  issuing  the  p>ollcy  or  upon  written 
notice  given  by  the  Attorney  General  to  such 
companies  at  least  one  year  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  year  for  which  such 
redetermined  maximum  charges  will  be  ef- 
fective 

(d)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
accounting  to  the  Attorney  General  not  lat«r 
than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each  policy 
year,  which  shall  set  forth.  In  a  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  (1)  the 
amounts  of  premiums  actually  accrued  under 
the  policy  from  its  date  of  Issue  to  the  end 


of  such  policy  year,  (2)  the  total  of  all 
mortality,  dismemberment,  and  other  claim 
charges  Incurred  for  that  f)erlod,  and  (3)  the 
amounts  of  the  Insurers'  expense  and  risk 
charge  for  that  period.  Any  excess  of  the 
total  of  items  (1)  over  the  sum  of  items  (2) 
and  (3)  shall  be  held  by  the  Insurance  co.m- 
pany  issuing  the  policy  as  a  special  contin- 
gency reserve  to  be  used  by  such  insurance 
company  for  charges  under  such  policy  only, 
such  reserve  to  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be 
detennlne<i  in  advance  of  each  policy  year  by 
the  insurance  company  issuing  the  policy, 
which  rate  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  being  consistent  with  the  rates 
generally  used  by  such  company  or  com- 
panies for  similar  funds  held  under  other 
group  life  Insurance  policies.  If  and  when  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  such  spe- 
cial contingency  reserve  has  attained  an 
amount  estimated  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  satisfactory  provision  for  adverse 
fluctuations  In  future  charges  under  the 
policy,  and  further  excess  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  Insurance  company  issu- 
ing the  policy  to  make  such  deposit  in  equal 
monthly  Installments  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  two  years. 

BENEFIT   CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  12.  The  Attorney  General  shall  ar- 
range to  have  each  member  Insured  under 
a  policy  purchased  under  this  Act  receive  a 
certificate  setting  forth  the  benefits  to  which 
the  member  is  entitled  thereunder:  to  whom 
such  beneflt  shall  be  payable,  to  whom 
claims  should  be  permitted,  and  summariz- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  policy  principally 
affecting  the  member.  Such  certificate  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  the  certificate  which  the  insur- 
ance company  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  Issue. 

FEDERAL.  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  AND  LOCALI- 
TIES FOR  EXISTI,NG  GROt-'P  LIFE  INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  13.  (a)  Any  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  having  an  existing  program  of 
group  life  Insurance  for  law  enforcement  or 
flreflghtlng  officers  which  desires  to  receive 
Federal  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall — 

(1)  Inform  ttoe  law  enforcement  and  flre- 
flghtlng officers  of  the  benefits  and  premium 
costs  of  both  the  Federal  program  and  the 
State  or  unit  of  local  government  program, 
and  of  the  intention  of  the  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  to  apply  for  the  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  section;  and 

(2)  hold  a  referendum  of  law  enfbrcement 
and  flreflghtlng  officers  of  the  State  or  unit 
of  loctd  government  to  determine  whether 
such  officers  want  to  continue  In  the  existing 
group  life  insurance  program  or  apply  for 
the  Federal  program  under  the  provl^ons  o(f 
this  Act. 

The  results  of  the  referendum  shall  be 
binding  on  the  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

(b)  If  there  Is  an  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  suoh  officers  to  continue  in  such 
State  or  local  program  and  the  other  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  are  met,  a 
State  or  unit  of  local  government  may  apply 
for  Federal  asslstonce  for  such  program  for 
group  life  Insurance  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
establish.  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  Federal 
contribution  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  available  under  section  8  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  the 
Attorney  General  determines  tha*  the  exist- 
ing program  of  any  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  does  not  gfive  as  complete  cover- 
age as  the  Federal  program.  Assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  to  reduce  propor- 
tionately the  premiums  paid  by  the  Sttate  or 


the  unit  of  local  government  and  by  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  and  flreflght- 
lng officers  under  such  existing  program. 

ADMINISTRATION 

EEC.  14.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  may 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Etepartment  of  Jus- 
tice. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State 
government  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Until  specific 
appropriations  are  made  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  any  appropriation  made 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  for 
grants,  activities  or  contracts  shall,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  be  avail- 
able for  payments  of  obligations  arisir.g  un- 
der this  Act. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
FIRE-FIGHTING  OFFICERS'  CROUP  LUX  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Sec,  15.  There  is  hereby  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
F^re-fightlng  Officers'  Group  Life  Insurance 
consisting  of  the  Attorney  General  as  Chair- 
man, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  esich  of  whom  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  meet  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  at  the 
call  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  shall  review 
the  administration  of  this  Act  and  advise 
the  Attorney  General  on  matters  of  policy 
relating  to  his  activities  thereunder.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Attorney  General  may  solicit  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  from  any  S'ate 
or  unit  of  local  government  participating  in 
the  law  enforcement  and  flre-flghtlng  offi- 
cers' group  life  insurance  program. 

JURISDICTION    OF    COURTS 

Sec,  16,  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
State?  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any 
civil  action  or  claim  against  the  United 
States  founded  upon  the  Act. 

PREMIUM  PAYMENTS  ON  BEH\U"  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT    AND    FIREFIGHTINC    OFFICERS 

Sec  17.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
s'rued  to  preclude  any  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  from  making  payments  on  be- 
half of  law  enforcement  and  firefightlng  offi- 
cers of  the  premiums  required  to  be  paid  by 
them  for  any  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram authc.rized  by  this  Act  cr  any  such  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  a  State  or  unit  of  local 
government. 

EFFECTIVE    PATE 

Sec.  18,  The  insurance  provided  for  under 
this  Act  shall  be  placed  In  effect  for  the  law 
enforcement  and  flreflghtlng  officers  of  any 
State  Lr  unit  of  local  government  participat- 
ing in  the  law  enfcrcsment  and  flrefighting 
officers'  gr^up  life  insurance  program  on  a 
date  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Attorney 
Generiil,  the  insurer  cr  inrurers.  and  the  par- 
t.cipating  Stale  or  unit  of  local  government. 


By  Mr,  MUSKIE: 

S,  1947,  A  bill  to  prohibit  trading  in 
Irish  potato  futures  on  commodity  ex- 
changes. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestrj', 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  introduce  today,  at  tlie  request 
of  the  Maine  Potato  Council.  Jegislation 
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prohibiting  futures  trading  in  Irish  po- 
tatoes on  commodity  exchanges. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  has  been 
sought  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
potato  growers  in  Maine. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  this  year,  and  in 
two  previous  Congresses.  Lengthy  hear- 
ings were  held  in  1966,  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing 
and  Consumer  Relations,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Since  that  time,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  this  proposal  have  not 
changed. 

The  plight  of  the  potato  farmer  in 
Maine  has  not  improved. 

The  proposal  has  continued  to  receive 
the  support  of  both  the  Maine  Potato 
Council  and  the  National  Potato  Coun- 
cil as  well. 

Suppoi-ters  of  this  legislation  argue 
that  it  is  essential  to  allow  the  farmer 
both  greater  freedom  in  marketing  and 
better  prices  for  his  product.  Opponents 
of  the  proposal  hold  that  futures  trad- 
ing, and  the  advantages  it  brings,  is  vital 
to  assuring  a  consistent  market  and  a 
stable  price  structure  for  the  potato  crop. 

Whichever  side  one  takes  on  this  mat- 
ter, it  is  clear  that  the  economic  Issues 
involved  are  complex  and  demand  our 
attention. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  give 
its  careful  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion during  the  present  Congress. 


ByMr.  PROUTY: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  A  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  Thursday,  November  11.  1971, 
as  "World  War  I  Veterans  Day."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for  years 
we  all  looked  forward  to  Armistice  Day 
on  the  nth  of  November  to  celebrate  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  I  and  to  com- 
memorate the  Erreat  service  which  the 
veterans  of  that  war  rendered  to  our 
country. 

That  day  ha.s  always  meant  a  great 
deal  in  our  national  life.  Even  though 
the  holiday  is  now  a  movable  one,  I  still 
think  of  November  11  as  th?  day  of 
armistice  and  the  day  of  recognition  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

The.=e  veterans  have  a  long  history  of 
support  of  our  Government  and  all  that 
it  means  to  our  people,  and  they  have 
contributed  crreatly  in  wars  subsequent  to 
World  War  I  in  all  kinds  of  military  and 
civilian  service. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  Thursday.  November  fl,  1971. 
as  World  War  I  Veterans'  Day. 

I  do  not  intend  that  thi.s  should  be- 
come a  national  holiday  as  Veterans'  Day 
is.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  the  proclama- 
tion which  it  requests  the  President  to 
make  would  be  made  so  as  to  remind  our 
people  of  the  great  contribution  these 
vet-eran.s  have  made  to  our  country  and, 
therefore,  to  us. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     395 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Senator 
from  Nev.-  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyrei 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  395,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38.  United  StiUs  Code,  in 
order  to  provide  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  and  certain  benefits  for  vet- 
erans and  widows,  dependents,  and  de- 
pendent parents  of  certain  veterans. 

S.     740 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Mc- 
Intyrei was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
740,  a  bill  to  amend  chapters  31,  34,  33 
and  36  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  make  improvements  in  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  education  pro- 
grams under  such  chapters;  to  author- 
ize an  advance  initial  payment  and  pre- 
payment of  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons pursuing  a  program  of  education 
under  chapters  34  and  35  of  such  title: 
to  establish  a  work-study  program  and 
work-study  additional  education  assist- 
ance allowance  for  certain  eligible  vet- 
erans; and  for  other  purposes. 

S.      1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr,  Cannon,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr  Brock »  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1437.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  and 
Revenue  Acts  of  1970. 

S.    1534 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HtTMPHREY, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1534,  a 
bill  to  provide  maternity  benefits  for  the 
pregnant  wives  of  discharged  servicemen. 

S.     1741 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Mc- 
Intyre  I ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALEi,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams'*  were 
added  a-s  cosponsors  of  S.  1741,  a  bill  to 
provide  increased  unemployment  benefits 
compensation  to  Vietnam-era  veterans. 


THE  MILIT.^RY  SELECTIVE  SER\T:CE 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

.AMENDMENT   NO      lln 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

DRAJT     RECI.STRATION     AND     VOTER     RECrsTRATION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senators  McGovern.  Moss, 
MusKiE.  Proxmire.  and  Ribicoff,  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  an  amendment 
that  would  enable  younc  men  to  register 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  at  the  same 
time  they  reiister  for  the  draft. 

Congress  last  year  accepted  the  essen- 
tial justice  of  the  proposit'on.  "if  they're 
old  enough  to  fight,  they're  old  enough  to 
vote."  The  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  acknowaed<red  that  pro- 
hibiting 18-year-olds  from  voting  was 
"particularly  unfair  treatment  of  such 
citizens  in  view  of  the  national  defense 


responsibilities  imposed  upon  such  citi- 
zens "^titlem,  section  301  ta>  (3). 

The  amendment  I  submit  today  to 
H.R.  6531,  to  amend  Uie  Militai-y  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1970.  would  make  the 
right  to  vote  a  reality  for  every  potential 
serviceman. 

It  would  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
States  which  want  to  help  18-year-olds 
to  register  to  vote  when  they  register  for 
the  draft — before  they  leave  home — be- 
fore many  of  them  go  to  war  for  America. 

It  is  true  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  directed  that  Federal  post  card 
applications  be  delivered  to  all  quaJl- 
fied  servicemen  "in  hand"  during  Fed- 
eral election  years.  The  great  variety  of 
State  registration  procedures  often 
makes  voting  difficult,  however.  During 
the  1970  Texas  election,  some  servicemen 
received  their  Federal  post  card  appli- 
cation in  the  summer  of  1970  although 
Texas  registration  had  closed  in  Janu- 
ar\'.  I  could  not  assert  that  all  .senlce- 
men  who  wanted  to  register  in  my  own 
State  of  Missouri  were  able  to  do  so. 

The  States  are  entitled  to  their  dif- 
ferences, and  my  amendment  accommo- 
dates these  differences;  but  people  in  the 
service  of  their  country  are  also  entitled 
to  vote. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  insure  that 
no  future  serviceman  is  denied  this  pre- 
cious right — a  right  he  Is  in  uniform  to 
defend. 

My  amendment  provides  that  when 
anv  person  registers  with  the  Selective 
Service  System,  he  shall  be  informed  of 
his  right  to  register  to  vote  in  all  Fed- 
eral elections  at  the  same  time. 

It  aLso  provides  a  "State  option"  pro- 
vision which  allows  the  Governor  to  de- 
cline such  assistance  by  writing  to  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Senice  within 
30  days  of  enactment. 

Under  my  amendment  registration  is 
not  mandatory.  It  would  simply  be  more 
coin  eiiiently  available. 

The  amendment  was  drafted  in  the 
spirit  of  Federal-State  cooperation,  to 
imure  that  States  rights  are  not  in- 
fringed upon  bv  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment It  would  .save  States  money  by 
avoiding  dual  verification  of  age  and  by 
allowing  federally  paid  officials  to  help 
register  voters,  a  job  previoaslv  paid  for 
by  the  States. 

It  IS  an  easy  and  inexpensive  way  to 
help  18-year-olds  to  register  to  vote  at 
the  same  time  they  register  to  fight.  I 
sha'l  call  up  the  amendment  before  ac- 
tion is  completed  on  the  bill,  which  is 
now  the  Senate's  imfinished  business. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  HIJACKING 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  .scheduled  a  public 
hearing  on  the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft— Hijacking  Convention — which  was 
signed  at  The  Hague  on  December  16, 
1970. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
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June  7,  in  room  4221  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Interested  parties  should  communicate 
with  the  committee  without  delay. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FIRST  HONORARY  GIRL  PAGE,  MISS 
NANCY  MOORE  THURMOND 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4,  representatives  of  the  pages  of 
the  Senate  and  th-^  House  of  Representa- 
tives came  to  my  oflQce  and  presented  a 
plaque  to  my  infant  daughter,  Nancy 
Moore  Thurmond,  naming  her  the  first 
honorary  girl  page  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  thank  publicly  those  page 
representatives  and  also  all  of  the  fine 
young  pages  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
who  cooperated  in  making  this  event 
possible.  Mrs.  Thurmond  and  I  are  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness 
and  the  kindness  which  prompted  this 
honor  for  our  daughter,  and  she  joins 
me  in  thanking  all  the  pages.  We  are 
sure  that  when  Nancy  Moore  becomes 
old  enough  to  read,  she  will  be  thrilled 
at  this  honor,  and  she  will  treasure  the 
plaque  and  keep  it  all  of  her  life. 

The  plaque,  a  bronze  plate  attached 
to  a  shield-shaped  walnut  frame,  bears 
an  engraved  inscription  stating  tlie 
following : 

The  Senate  and  House  Pages  hereby  ap- 
point Nancy  M.  Thurmond  the  First  Honor- 
ary Girl  Page  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  April  1971. 

The  page  representatives  who  came  to 
my  office  were  Rick  Kunkel  of  Maryland, 
Mike  Johnson  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Mike  Ovca  of  Illinois,  and  Randall 
Berens  of  Ohio.  House  Page  Dan  Fried- 
man of  Florida  was  a  member  of  the 
presenting  group  but  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. 

The  other  member  of  the  page  repre- 
sentatives. Gil  Hilsman  of  Union,  S.C, 
returned  home  prior  to  the  ceremony 
and  was,  therefore,  imable  to  attend. 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  every 
administration,  regardless  of  party,  is  at 
one  time  or  another  accused  of  giving 
fine  sounding  policy  statements  and 
grand  proposals  without  any  follow- 
through.  This  is,  as  they  say,  part  of  the 
game  but,  unfortimately,  there  are  some 
instances  at  the  present  time  which  give 
me  cause  for  concern.  The  criticism  I  am 
about  to  offer  will  seem  parochial  but  it  Is 
very  important  to  several  Western 
States. 

In  July  of  1970  the  President  signed 
Public  Law  91-332  creating  the  National 
Parks  Centennial  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission was  to  be  made  up  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  his  appointee; 
eight  Members  of  Congress  and  six  mem- 
bers from  the  private  sector,  appointed 
by  the  President.  Senators  Henry  Jack- 
son, Alan  Bible,  Paul  Fannin,  and  Clif- 
ford Hansen;  and  Representatives  Tom 


Foley,  Arnold  Olsen,  John  Saylor,  and 
Joe  Skubitz  were  appointed  soon  after 
the  creation  of  the  Commission.  After 
almost  a  year  the  President  has,  at  long 
last,  appointed  the  members  from  the 
private  sector.  This  is  less  than  a  year 
away  from  the  oflficial  centennial  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  pop- 
ular parks,  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Centennial  Com- 
mission has  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  in 
a  very  short  time.  I  fail  to  understand 
why  these  appointments  were  not  made 
some  months  ago  so  that  there  would 
have  been  more  time  for  proper  planning 
and  organization. 

The  Presidential  appointees  are  Elmer 
Anderson,  of  the  H.  B.  Fuller  Co.  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  who  will  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission;  Henry  Phipps  Hoff- 
stat,  a  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  lawyer;  W.  W. 
Keeler  with  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  in 
Oklahoma;  Lawrence  Lane,  Jr.,  publish- 
er of  the  Sunset  magazine  in  California; 
Mrs.  Frank  Larkin  of  Greenwich,  Conn.; 
and  Richard  P.  Mellon,  financier  of 
Ligonier,  Pa. 

I  do  not  question  the  competence  or 
dedication  of  any  of  these  appointments, 
but  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been 
total  disregard  of  persons  from  the  im- 
mediate locale  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  who  are  intimately  familiar  with 
and  devoted  to  the  proper  recognition  of 
this  great  national  park.  I  recognize  that 
the  Commission  has  a  duty  to  raise  pri- 
vate funds  to  match  funds  already  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  would  seem  that  there  might  be 
a  little  more  enthusiasm  if  there  were 
some  private  representatives  from  the 
immediate  area  which  has  several  of  the 
Nation's  larger  national  parks.  In  my  own 
State  of  Montana,  we  have  several  who 
could  be  highly  recommended  for  this 
Commission.  One  exsunple  is  Fred 
Martin,  publisher  from  Livingston, 
Mont.,  one  of  the  more  popular  entrances 
to  Yellowstone. 

I  would  hope  that  this  is  not  another 
example  of  neglect  and  disinterest  in 
the  problems  and  desires  of  the  less  popu- 
lated Midwest  and  Western  States.  We 
have  just  lost  railroad  passenger  service 
to  larger  sections  of  the  West ;  funds  are 
being  held  back  on  road  construction  and 
resource  development;  and  there  is  a 
neglect  of  farm  programs  and  curtail- 
ment of  any  number  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  promoting  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  less  than  1  year.  This 
park  has  been  overcrowded  with  visitors 
in  the  last  several  years.  There  is  a  need 
for  many  improvements.  Quite  frankly, 
I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  ready  for 
the  1972  tourist  season,  especially  when 
you  consider  that  the  administration  has 
refused  to  release  fimds  for  improving 
roads  into  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  they  have  gone  along  with  the  dis- 
continuances of  passenger  train  service 
to  this  Park.  This  is  a  strange  way  to 
promote  a  great  national  park  when  we 
delay  the  organization  of  the  Commis- 
sion, permit  the  discontinuance  of  pas- 


senger rail  service  and,  thus,  make  this 
national  park  as  inaccessible  as  possible. 
This  is  an  unusual  way  to  observe  the 
centennial. 


PATROLMEN  JOSEPH  A.  PIAGENTINI 
AND  WAVERLY  M.  JONES,  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  sorrow  that  I  commemorate  today 
two  brave  men  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  New  York  City  on  Friday  eve- 
ning. 

I  refer  to  Patrolman  Joseph  A.  Pia- 
gentini  and  to  Patrolman  Waverly  M. 
Jones,  both  of  whom  were  shot  in  the 
back  at  about  10:30  o'clock  as  they  re- 
sponded to  a  call  for  help. 

Patrolman  Piagentini  and  Patrolman 
Jones  joined  the  New  York  City  police 
force  on  the  same  day.  August  1.  1966. 
They  were  destined  to  die  together  on 
the  same  day.  May  21,  1971,  while  serv- 
ing the  people  of  their  city.  They  have 
given  their  lives  as  the  latest  victims  in 
an  accelerating  wave  of  wanton  attacks 
on  police  oflBcers. 

So  far  this  year,  seven  policemen  have 
been  slain  in  New  York  City,  all  in  the 
line  of  duty.  This  is  the  same  number 
killed  in  all  of  1970.  So  far  this  year,  30 
policemen  have  been  shot  in  New  York 
City,  all  in  the  line  of  duty.  During  all 
of  1970,  the  total  was  45 ;  and  those  shot 
in  1970  represented  a  dramatic  increase 
over  1969. 

Patrolman  Piagentini,  who  was  only 
28  years  of  age,  leaves  his  wife,  Diane, 
and  two  young  children. 

Patrolman  Jones,  who  was  only  33 
years  of  age,  leaves  his  wife,  Mary,  and 
three  young  children. 

Patrolman  Jones  was  buried  this 
morning  following  services  at  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  in  the  Bronx. 

Tomorrow  morning.  Patrolman  Pia- 
gentini will  be  buried  following  services 
at  St.  Cyril's  and  St.  Methodius  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Deer  Park. 

I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
wives  and  to  the  children  of  these  brave 
and  good  men,  and  to  their  families  and 
friends. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 


REGISTRATION  OF  YOUNG  VOTERS 
IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Mrs.  Barbara  Tattersall,  a  teacher  at  the 
Cimiberland  High  School,  Cimiberland, 
R.I.,  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hayden,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  that  town  for  their  good 
citizenship  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
registration  of  young  Rhode  Islanders, 
aged  18  to  21,  in  their  community.  I  am 
informed  that  Mrs.  Tattersall  believed  it 
was  her  civic  duty  to  bring  the  me- 
chanics of  democracy  to  her  high  school 
and  convey  her  idea  of  having  a  local 
conditional  registration  drive  after  school 
to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hayden,  town  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Hayden  was  quickly  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Tattersall's  proposal 
and  called  a  meeting  on  April  15  of  400 
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seniors  at  Cumberland  High  School  and 
spoke  to  them  about  the  importance  and 
responsibiiity  of  registering  and  voting. 
I  am  aL-<o  told  tnat  he  stated  that  young 
peop'e  should  try  and  correct  those  in- 
justices or  inequities  in  our  society  by 
working  tiirough  the  system  and  not  in 
opposition  to  it.  As  a  first  step  in  fulfill- 
ing their  respective  roles  of  citizens,  he 
uiAed  iham  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
register  in  order  to  vote.  Mr.  Hayden  was 
accompanied  at  this  meeting  by  the  town 
clerk,  Mrs.  Afrnes  Tial  and  two  clerks 
fiom  the  Cumberland  Board  of  Canvas- 
sers who  registered  on  this  day  over  300 
of  the  seniors  in  attendance. 

On  May  12,  about  160  Lincoln  High 
School  students  followed  suit  and  were 
placed  on  the  voter  roles  conditionally 
in  a  special  registration  of  those  aged 
18  to  21.  Furthermore,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  registration  '.isit  to 
tiie  school  of  the  Lincoln  Board  of  Can- 
vassers came  in  response  to  student  de- 
mand expressed  through  the  student 
council. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Legislature  has  passed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  will  be  up 
for  ratification  at  a  referendum  by  the 
people  m  November  and,  if  passed,  it  will 
enable  these  young  Americans  to  fully 
participate  in  our  Government. 

Tlrerefore,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the 
ycung  men  and  women  of  Cumberland 
High  School  and  Lincoln  High  School  for 
their  active  desire  to  work  within  our 
system  and  I  should  like  to  especially 
congratulate  Mrs.  Barbara  Tattersall, 
the  teacher  at  Cumberland  High  School, 
v-ho  originated  this  student  registra- 
tion proposal,  for  her  well-motivated  de- 
sire to  make  our  democratic  form  of 
government  work  more  perfectly  by  ex- 
tending its  responsibilities  and  privileges 
to  our  IS-  to  20-year-old  young  Amer- 
icans. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agr-cultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification  conducted 
hearings  on  S.  1316.  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971.  'vhich  extends  and  improves  the 
farm  credit  .system  and  expands  services. 

It  IS  worthy  to  note  that  during  the 
3  days  of  hearings  every  witness  sup- 
ported the  legislation,  althoiigh  many 
had  some  recommendations  for  changes. 
The  farm  credit  system  has  served  our 
farmers  well  for  54  years,  and  it  is  well 
that  we  are  now  setting  out  to  update 
the  system. 

The  credit  this  system  provides  is  as 
important  to  today's  farmer  as  any  of 
his  tools  or  implements.  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  J.  Phil  Campbell  testified 
full  support  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
this  legislation— the  provision  of  ade- 
quate farm  credit  and  updating  of  the 
farm  credit  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Under  Secre- 
tary Campbell's  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  J.  Phil  Campbell,  Under 
Secretary  of  .'Agriculture 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  Committee  during  discus- 
sions of  S.  1483  —the  pn.HJOsed  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971 

This  bill  would  help  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate and  flexible  flow  of  credit  into  rural 
areas  and  would  moder  ilze  and  consolidate 
existing  Farm  Credit  System  law  to  meet 
current  and  future  credit  needs.  "Hie  broad- 
ening of  existing  authorities,  and  the  pro- 
posed new  authorities,  would  enable  the 
Farm  Credit  System  to  provide  credit  and 
related  services  for  agriculture  and  some 
other  aspects  of  rural  development  more  ef- 
fectively. 

We  fully  support  the  principal  objectives 
toward  which  this  bill  Is  directed — the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  credit  in  rural  America 
and  the  modernization  and  updating  of  the 
Farm  Credit  law.  However,  the  Administra- 
tion has  reservations  about  the  possible  im- 
balances in  the  competitive  relationships 
between  pr.vate  lenders  and  the  Farm  Credit 
System  which  cotUd  result  from  the  Farm 
Credit  System  entering  into  new  fiekls  of 
lending  and  services  while  maintaining  cur- 
rent tax  exempt!oi"'s.  Therefore.  If  the  avi- 
thorit;es  are  provided  to  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  enter  these  new  ar^as.  serious 
considerati'.^n  by  the  appropriate  comaiitteea 
should  be  given  to  adjustlr.g  its  tax  status. 

Our  support  of  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation stems  from  the  fact  that  adequate 
credit  supplier  are  an  essential  Ingredient 
for  a  productive,  prosperous  agriculture  and 
a  more  economically  viable  rural  America. 
The  efficiency  of  our  agriculture,  which  makes 
It  pyosslble  for  the  American  people  to  be  the 
best  fed  at  the  lowest  real  cost  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  la  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  adequate  credit  supplies. 

The  dependency  of  modern  agriculture 
upon  credit  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  In  capital  requirements 
for  the  Individual  getting  started  in  farming. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  a  man  could  get  started 
as  a  farmer^ — a  competing  producer — for  less 
than  $1,000.  I  saw  It  often  In  Georgia.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  get  a  plow,  a  mule,  or  a  team  of 
horses,  a  hoe,  and  a  piece  of  land — and  you 
were  In  business. 

Today  you  couldnt  even  be  a  subsistence 
farmer  on  those  terms.  The  labor  require- 
ment has  gone  way  down  as  the  result  of 
mechanization,  electric  power,  commercial 
fertilizers,  new  crop  varieties,  weed  and  pest 
killers — but  the  capital  requirement  has 
gone  way  up. 

To  make  a  good  living  In  farming  today 
requires  a  really  big  capital  investment.  In 
1970.  the  600,000  farms  with  sales  of  over 
$20,000 — accounting  for  about  75  percent  of 
U.S.  farm  marketings — had  production  assets 
averaging  $221,000.  This  compares  with  aver- 
age production  assets  of  about  $100,000  In 
1960  for  those  340,000  l&itas  with  sales  greater 
than  $20,000. 

The  precise  amount  of  capital  needed  to- 
day to  establish  a  viable  commercial  farm  will 
vary  depending  upon  where  the  farm  Is 
located  and  the  kind  of  farming  to  be  done. 
But  the  starting  farmer  who  wants  to  earn  an 
Income  comparable  to  what  non-farm  people 
exi>ect  to  earn  wUl  be  faced  with  an  in- 
vestment of  up  to  $280,000.  By  the  year  1980, 
this  Investment  requirement  wlU  likely  more 
than  double. 

The  changes  In  capital  requirements  for 
farm  operators  are  reflected  In  their  total  debt 
position.  Prom  1950  to  1960.  farmers'  debts 
doubled — Increasing  from  $12.4  billion  to 
$24.8  billion.  From  1960  to  1970,  farm  detot 
Increased    by    134   percent— rising    to    $58.1 


billion.  There  Is  widespread  agreement  among 
economists  and  other  experts  In  agriculture 
finance  that  these  trends  will  continue  In 
coming  years. 

Several  studies  have  concluded  that  farm 
debt  In  1980  will  likely  range  from  $90  billion 
to  $140  billion — with  the  most  likely  level 
clojer  the  top  of  the  range.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  economisis,  using  alternative  assump- 
tions for  growth  in  outstanding  farm  debt, 
have  projected  a  low  debt  level  of  $91  billion 
and  a  high  level  of  $137  billion.  The  lower 
projection  implies  that  farm  debt  will  In- 
CTc.'ise  about  5  percent  annually,  a  tignificant 
slowdon^-n  from  recent  growth  r.itcs  that  aver- 
aged 9  percent.  The  higher  projection  would 
require  annual  rates  of  increase  similar  to 
those  of  the  1960's. 

On  the  basis  of  these  projections,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  economisti;  estimated  that 
annual  capital  flows  luto  agriculture  during 
the  1970's  will  increase  $2  billion  to  $8  billion 
over  tlie  aver.ige  annual  capital  flow  of  recent 
year...  And  mo,,t  lmp..rtantly.  they  estimate 
that  an  increasing  proportion  ol  ih.s  flow  will 
be  financed  externally  by  expanded  use  of 
credit — rather  thin  internally  from  deprecia- 
tion allow .\nres  or  net  farm  income. 

Thus,  if  capital  requirements  of  agricul- 
ture are  to  be  met  In  the  coming  years,  it  is 
e~sent:al  that  the  financial  institutions  that 
supply  ajricultiiral  credit  Uke  the  necessary 
stepKS  to  expand  their  cipaclty  to  provide 
these  credit  needs. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  banks  and  asso- 
ciauons  are  a  key  source  of  agricultural 
credit.  In  recent  years,  they  .^iave  provided  an 
Increasing  share  of  the  credit  needs  of  Amer- 
ican farmers.  Of  the  outstanding  farm  mort- 
gage debt  provided  by  institution  lenders,  the 
Federal  Land  Banks'  share  went  up  from  28 
percent  in  1950  to  39  percent  in  1970.  On  a 
comparable  basis,  the  Production  Credit  As- 
sociations' share  of  non-real  estate  debt  out- 
st-iiiding  increased  from  14  percent  In  1950  to 
28  percent  in  1970.  Most  projections  indicate 
that  a  similar  trend  will  likely  continue  into 
the  future. 

In  addition  to  providing  farmers  with  an 
increasing  share  of  their  credit  needs,  the 
Farm  Credit  System  Is  recognized  as  a  de- 
pendable source  of  credit.  During  times  of 
rapid  economic  growth,  especially  when 
money  conditions  are  "tight",  life  Insurance 
companies  and  commercial  banks  frequently 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  going  Into  farm 
loans.  Funds  available  for  farm  mortgage 
loans  are  usually  curtailed  most  sharply. 
During  such  periods,  the  Farm  Credit  banks 
provide  a  great  share  of  farmers'  credit  re- 
quirements— and  often  expand  their  total 
lending  levels. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  will  enable  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem—in conjunction  with  the  other  suppliers 
of  farm  credit — to  meet  the  growing  credit 
demands  of  American  agriculture  during  the 
1970's. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  particu- 
larly Interested  In  the  sections  of  the  bill 
that  would: 

Authorize  housing  loans  to  rtual  families 
at  unsubsidlzed  Interest  rates.  This  would 
bring  additional  housing  mortgage  credit  into 
rural  areas  and  supplement  the  program  of 
housing  loans  to  rural  families  unable  to 
obtain  credit  elsewhere  which  Is  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration; 

Broaden  the  eligibility,  and  add  flexibility 
to  the  security  requirement,  for  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans; 

Broaden  the  eligibility  for  Production 
Credit  Association  loans;  and 

Broaden  the  authority  for  loans  to  fur- 
nish farm-related  services  necessary  to  agri- 
cultural production  and  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  financial -related  services  to 
Farm  Credit  System  borrowers,  members,  and 
applicants. 
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HARRIMAN  on  EUROPEAN  TROOPS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  recent  article  by  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  distinguished  diplomats,  W.  Aver- 
ell  Harriman. 

In  the  May  16  Outlook  section  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Governor  Harriman 
discusses  the  recently  defeated  Mansfield 
amendment  from  the  unique  perspective 
of  a  man  who  has  been  directly  involved 
in  the  Issue  of  our  NATO  commitment 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Noting  that  our  troop  commitment  to 
NATO  has  extended  far  beyond  the  orig- 
inal intention.  Governor  Harriman 
stresses  the  need  for  a  thorough  re- 
evaluation  of  what  he  terms  an  "un- 
healthy" situation. 

I  commend  Governor  Harrlman's 
thoughts  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, for  although  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment has  been  defeated,  the  issue  Is  one 
which  we  must  face  again  in  the  near 
future  and  which  will  demand  the  most 
thoughtful  deliberation  for  its  resolution. 

Certainly.  Governor  Harriman's  views 
will  be  helpful  to  us  in  this  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "An  Unwise  Reaction  to 
Unwise  Policies,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ths  Mansfikld  Amendments  Two  Views — 

"An   Unwise  Reaction  to  Unwiss  Poli- 

CIES" 

(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 
For  the  Senate  to  act  precipitously  to  re- 
duce our  forces  In  Europe  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  Soviets  are  offering  to  negotiate  for 
a  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  would  be 
highly  Irresponsible.  Brezhnev  stated.  In  his 
speech  to  the  party  conference  In  Moscow, 
Just  six  weeks  ago,  "We  stand  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  arecui 
where  the  military  confrontation  Is  especial- 
ly dangerous,  above  all  in  Central  Europe." 
Again  speaking  In  Tblisl,  Georgia,  last 
Thursday,  Brezhnev  called  upon  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  open  nego- 
tiations, in  one  form  or  another,  for  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  In  Etirope. 

I  Ci\n  well  understand  the  frustrations  of 
Senator  Mansfield  and  other  senators  who 
have  been  calling  for  the  last  six  years  for 
reduction  In  our  forces  stationed  in  Europe. 
I  share  this  fritstratlon.  This  administration 
has  been  cool  to  discussions  which  might 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  our  forces 
either  by  agreement  among  our  allies  or, 
preferably,  by  agreement  for  balanced  mu- 
tual force  reduction  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  has  been  urging  the  con- 
vening of  a  European  Security  Conference 
which  could  be  a  good  forum  to  discuss  such 
a  reduction.  I  agree  with  the  administration 
that  a  discussion  of  a  force  reduction  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  if  an  agreement  were 
first  reached  on  Berlin,  eliminating  the  most 
explosive  point  of  East-West  tension.  Haw- 
ever  the  administration  has  been  lees  than 
enthusiastic  about  Chancellor  Brandt's  Oat- 
poUtik  initiative,  as  well  as  BerUn.  In  spite 
of  Brandt's  si>eclfic  assurances  there  has 
been  a  suspicion  that  ratification  ai  the  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw  treaties  would  turn  West 
Germany  toward  Moscow  rather  than  the 
Western  alliance.  This  mistrust  is  shared  by 
some  of  our  old  time  cold  war  warrlers  who 
still  live  In  the  Stalin  era.  I  recall  a  conver- 


sation I  had  with  one  at  the  time  Brandt  was 
first  launching  his  Ostpolitik.  I  asked  what 
he  thought  about  it.  He  replied  "It  is  terrify- 
ing. Isn't  it?"  NATO  seems  to  be  viewed  by 
them  as  an  institution  to  be  protected  for  its 
own  sake  rather  than  as  an  Instrument  for 
improving  the  long  term  security  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

This  attitude  also  fails  to  look  at  the  other 
Bide,  Moscow's  relations  with  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  Take  Poland.  Clearly  one  of 
Warsaw's  gravest  concerns  has  been  the  uti- 
certainty  about  Its  border  with  Germany. 
While  this  fear  exists,  the  tendency  must  be 
to  depend  on  Moscow.  If  the  Oder-Nelsse 
Une  Is  accepted  and  If  there  Is  other  prog- 
ress made  toward  improving  relations  be- 
tween Poland  and  West  Germany,  Poland's 
dependence  on  Moscow  will  lessen  and  the 
natural  desire  of  the  Polish  pec^le  to  look  to 
the  West  will  be  encouraged. 

Despite  Brezhnev's  Invitation,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  an  agreement  on  a  reduction  of 
forces  can  be  reached.  But  surely  we  should 
make  an  attempt  and  not  throw  away  a  posi- 
tion we  have  attained  at  great  cost  and 
effort. 

In  1951  I  was  chairman  of  the  scKcalled 
"three  wise  men"  which  Included  BritUh 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Craltsklli  and 
Jean  Monnet  of  Prance.  This  committee 
made  the  first  detailed  analysis  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  NATO  members  and  attempted  to 
Indicate  a  fair  division  of  the  burden  of  the 
forces  needed.  I  strongly  supported  the  sta- 
tioning of  our  troops  in  Europe  at  that  time. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  we  would 
continue  to  keep  such  large  forces  for  as 
long  as  we  have.  I  thought  that  with  the  ex- 
traordinary economic  expansion  of  Western 
Europw  stimulated  by  the  Marshall  Plan  it 
could  and  would  build  up  its  forces  while  we 
would  gradually  reduce  ours  although  con- 
tinuing where  necessary  to  contribute  so- 
phlstioated  arms. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  substantially  main- 
tained our  force  levels  and  ended  our  supply 
of  weapons,  except  for  the  special  cases  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  This  has  become  such  a 
rigid  tradition  that  any  reduction  of  troops 
on  our  side  gives  credence  to  the  feeling 
among  Europeans  that  we  are  turning  our 
backs  to  them  and  retreating  to  Isolationism. 
This  is  an  unnatural  and  unhealthy  situation 
which  should  be  corrected  by  careful  han- 
dling, but  is  not  helped  by  a  move  in  the 
Senate  to  take  abrupt  action  to  cut  our 
forces  in  half. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Senate  should  as- 
sume greater  responsibility  In  foreign  affairs 
but  surely  this  requires  careful  consideration 
including  full  public  hearings  and  committee 
reports  before  action. 

A  pressure  for  reduction  in  forces  In  Eu- 
rope is  our  balance  of  payments  crises.  We 
have  continued  our  forces  In  Europe  at  sub- 
stantial balance  of  payments  loss.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  been  engaged  in  the  war  in 
■Vietnam  without  the  slightest  regard  to  its 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Our  first  action  should  be  the  prompt  end 
of  our  reckless  expenditures  in  Vietnam.  The 
slow  reduction  now  promised  by  the  adminis- 
tration would  withdraw  only  two-third  of 
our  forces  from  Vietnam  after  three  years 
In  office.  There  has  been  no  assiu-ance  given 
about  the  balance,  the  air  support  by  our 
Navy  and  our  Air  Force  stationed  In  Thai- 
land, and  no  estimate  of  the  vast  sums 
needed  for  continued  economic  and  military 
aid  to  the  Thleu  government  If  the  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  of  the  war  Is  to  be  perpetuated. 

Because  of  the  unwUUngness  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  act  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
I  strongly  endorse  the  suggested  Congres- 
sional moves  to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  for 
continuing  the  war  if  all  our  troops  are  not 
withdrawn  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  polls 


Indicate  that  this  has  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  administration  Is  continuing  the 
war  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  I  fully  agreed  vrtth  last  Friday's 
Washington  Post  editorial  when  It  succinctly 
asked  at  Its  conclusion,  "Why  Etirope,  why 
not  Vietnam?" 

President  Nixon  maintains  that  the  alter- 
native to  support  of  his  continuation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  neo-lsolatlonlsm.  He  U 
wrong.  The  fact  Is  that  continuation  of  the 
war  Is  turning  more  and  more  people  In  their 
fmstration  toward  Isolationism.  The  action 
proposed  In  the  Senate  precipitously  to  re- 
duce by  half  our  forces  In  Europe  is  an  tin- 
wise  reaction  to  his  unwise  policies  in  Indo- 
china. 


A  RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  VES- 
SELS TO  FLY  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  council  of  our  fine  city  of  Charleston 
has  passed  a  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  to  assist  and  provide  more  ves- 
sels to  fly  the  American  flag. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  chosen  to  re- 
linquish our  coimtry's  position  as  a 
world  leader  in  air  transportation,  I 
think  we  should  not  also  relinquish  our 
position  on  the  high  seas.  As  this  resolu- 
tion points  out,  the  number  of  ships  dis- 
playing the  AmericEin  flag  on  the  water- 
ways of  the  world  is  rapidly  decreasing 
and  the  great  American  passenger  fleets 
of  past  years  are  all  but  nonexistent. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fast- 
est growing  maritime  nation  on  earth 
and  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  the 
world's  leading  maritime  power.  In  July 
of  1969  the  Russians  had  397  merchant 
ships  under  construction  and  the  United 
States  had  only  57  under  construction.  I 
believe  that  a  strong  maritime  fleet  is 
of  great  importance  for  our  defense  po- 
sition because  all  major  conflicts  between 
nations  involve  the  sealanes  of  the  world, 
and\)ur  military  must  be  backed  up  by  a 
strong  maritime  transport  capability; 
this  capability  is  our  fourth  arm  of  de- 
fense. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  presented 
by  the  city  council  of  Charleston  calls 
our  attention  to  a  pressing  need  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  economy  and  na- 
tional defense,  and  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  give  this  resolution  its  most 
careful  con.^ideration. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution 

Whereas.  American  History  and  the  His- 
tory of  the  World  are  resplendent  with  and 
distinguished  by  the  deeds  of  American  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  high  seas  both  In  war 
and  in  peace;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  with  patriotic  sorrow  that 
the  City  Council  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina views  the  serious  loss  of  elements  of  the 
American  heritage  through  the  gradual 
though  continuing  decline  over  the  past 
years  of  ships  flying  the  American  Flag  and 
considers  it  necessary  to  resume  our  former 
prestige  In  the  eyes  of  the  World;  and 
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Whereas,  it  Is  with  further  grief  and  alarm 
that  the  City  Council  views  the  almost  non- 
existent remnants  of  the  great  American  pas- 
senger Seets  of  the  past;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  desires  to  see 
and  believes  It  necessary  for  America  to  re- 
sume Its  rightful  place  as  the  leader  of  na- 
tions on  the  high  seas  of  the  World; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  and  provide  more  vessels  to 
fly  the  American  Flag:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina Congressional  Delegation. 


TERMINATION  OF  THE  SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT  PROGRAM  AND  RE- 
FUND OF  AIRLINES'  CONTRIBU- 
TION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  J.\ckson)  is  absent 
from  the  Senate  on  oflQcial  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  prepared  by  him  relative  to 
the  SST  and  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    SST   AND   THE    StrPPLEME>rT.\L    APPROPRIA- 
TION'S  Bn.L 

(Statement  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Thtirsday,  May 
20,  voted  to  delete  the  $1&5.8  million  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference on  May  19  for  the  termination  of  the 
Sufjersonlc  Transport  Prototype  program  and 
for  refund  of  the  airlines'  contribution  of 
$58.5  million.  I  am,  however,  gratified  that 
the  House  did,  by  voice  vote,  restore  $97.3 
mUIicn  for  payment  of  the  contractor's  termi- 
nation costs. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Comnuttee  informed  the  Senate  on  May  21, 
it  appears  that  there  was  confusion  in  the 
House  as  to  the  background  and  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  $58.5  million  was  to 
be  used  and  as  to  the  Federal  government's 
liability  to  refund  the  money  to  the  air- 
lines. It  Is  my  view  that  in  view  of  the 
Senate's  adoption  of  the  Conference  Report 
yesterday  the  Congress  should,  after  hearings 
on  the  subject,  refund  the  airlines'  contribu- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  regular  Department  of 
Transportation  bill  when  It  Is  considered 
next  month. 

The  airlines'  investment  in  the  program 
was  made  in  good  faith  and  the  government 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  $58.5  million.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
unilaterally  terminating  this  program  was 
unwise  as  a  matter  of  national  transporta- 
tion policy,  unsound  economically,  and  fool- 
ish from  a  scientific  and  technological  point 
of  view.  I  do  not  feel  the  airlines  should  be 
penalized  for  having  made  a  contribution  to 
the  development  of  a  new  transportation  sys- 
tem when  the  program  is  terminated  at  the 
sole  convenience  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  Ul-advlsed  decision  to  terminate  this 
program  was  based  In  part  on  the  argument 
that  private  enterprise  should  pay  all  of  the 
research  and  development  costs.  Ironically, 
after  many  members  of  the  Congress  accept- 
ed this  argviment  and  after  the  Senate  voted 
to  terminate  the  program,  the  Congress  now 
fl.nds  Itself  In  the  position  of  denying  the 
refund  of  a  $58.5  million  investment  which 
private   enterprise   made  In  the  program.   I 


suspect  that  the  next  time  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment goes  to  private  enterprise  and  urges 
a  'partnership"  approach  with  the  invest- 
ment of  private  funds  in  the  development  of 
new  technology,  the  reception  wlU  be  less 
than  cordial. 

It  Is  probable  that  if  this  decision  stands 
as  precedent,  one  of  two  things  will  happen: 
First,  government  will  have  to  pay  all  the 
R  and  D  costs  of  developing  areas  of  new 
technology;  or  second,  where  R  and  D  costs 
are  beyond  the  resources  of  a  single  corpora- 
tion to  finance,  the  technology  simply  will 
not  be  developed,  regardless  of  the  public 
Interest  In  the  matter. 

The  larger  question  raised— the  proper  role 
of  the  Federal  government  In  developing  new 
technology — io  one  of  the  most  Important 
facing  the  country  today.  I  regret  that  it  has 
become  involved  in  the  hysteria,  the  emotion, 
and  unanalytlcal  discussions  and  debate 
which  have  surrounded  the  Supersonic  Proto- 
type program  for  the  past  year. 

If  this  country  is  to  develop  the  technology 
necessary  for  revolutionary  advances  la 
transfjortation,  in  desalination,  in  providing 
clean  energy,  and  in  dealing  with  environ- 
mental problems,  there  must  be  governmen- 
tal involvement.  In  many  areas.  Industry 
cannot  pay  all  of  the  costs  associated  with 
research  and  development  of  new  technology. 
In  most  areas,  in  terms  of  manpower,  exper- 
tise and  facilities,  government  Is  simply  not 
equipped  to  go  It  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  In  Jobs,  In  poten- 
tial exports  of  aircraft,  in  spin-off  technology 
and  in  national  stature  resulting  from  the 
unfortiuiate  SST  termination  decision  Is  a 
national  disgrace  In  public  declslonmaiUug. 
It  represents  a  low-water  mark  in  science 
policy  and  in  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
analyze  programs,  to  weigh  costs  and  bene- 
fl.ts,  to  assess  the  impact  of  trade-offs  and  to 
advance  our  national  goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  because  of  a 
previous  commitment  to  conduct  field  hear- 
ings on  the  environmental  Impact  of  power 
plants  In  the  Four  Corners  region  of  the 
Southwest,  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  yesterday's  vote  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  If  present  and  voting. 
I  would  have  voted  to  reconsider  the  May  21 
vote  on  adoption  of  the  Conference  Report, 
which  did  not  provide  for  reimbursing  the 
airlines  for  their  Investment  in  the  SST  pro- 
gram. 

To  complete  the  record,  I  should  add  that 
had  I  been  present  and  voting  when  the 
Conference  Report  was  first  brought  before 
the  Senate  on  May  21,  I  would  have  voted 
against  adoption  of  the  Conference  Report 
and  would  have  voted  against  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Conference  Report  was  agreed  to. 


TIME  TO   CALL  McNAMARA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  prepare  to  engage  in  another  round 
of  debate  over  the  national  defense 
budget  I  believe  we  can  expect  the  critics 
of  the  American  Military  Establishment 
to  use  ever>'  possible  argument  in  their 
attempt  to  cut  anj-where  from  $7  to  $20 
billion  from  the  amount  the  administra- 
tion believes  necessarj-  to  the  defense  and 
security  of  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  tools  for  this  attack  has 
already  been  published.  It  is  a  book 
written  by  Mr.  Berkely  Rice  entitled  "The 
C-5A  Scandal:  An  Inside  Stor>'  of  the 
Military-Industrial  Complex."  And,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe,  the  way  the  book  was 
reviewed  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  20  is  a  fair  ex- 


ample of  how  the  volume  will  be  used.  In 
this  instance,  Mr.  Nossiter  used  the  space 
allotted  for  a  book  review  to  air  his  own 
feelings  about  the  C-5A  and  indicate  that 
there  are  many  examples  of  defense  con- 
tracting that  are  much  worse. 

Of  course  anyone  who  read  the  review 
to  find  out  what  Mr.  Rice  had  to  say  was 
certaiixly  doomed  to  disappointment.  He 
had  to  be  sati.sfied  with  Nossiter 's  own 
slanted  account  of  the  C-5A  situation 
and  one  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
view which  said : 

Berkely  Rice,  a  iree-lance  wr.ter.  has  pulled 
together  much  of  the  C-5A  story  that  has 
appeared  pieceme.U  in  a  few  of  the  public 
pr.nts.  H:s  account  Is  readable,  confident, 
and  appropri.ately  despairing. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  things 
about  the  book  and  about  the  review 
which  I  think  should  be  noted  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  first  is  that 
the  book  is  interesting,  even  though  it  is 
highly  biased  against  the  Defense  De- 
partment. If  the  reader  can  discount  the 
prejudice  of  the  author  he  can  find  many 
facts  which  should  prove  interesting. 

But  although  the  book  and  Mr.  Nossi- 
ter's  critique  offer  the  C-5A  as  a  model 
of  boondoggling  and  faulty  military  pro- 
curement, neither  of  them  point  out  that 
the  whole  thing  began  and  matured  tra- 
der the  Pentagon  regime  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  McNamara. 

For  some  reason,  Mr.  President,  the 
liberal  authors  and  reviewers  and  con- 
gressional criticism  seem  curiously  reluc- 
tant to  place  the  blame  for  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  which  reached  its  high  tide 
of  impropriety  in  the  McNamara  era 
exactly  where  it  belongs.  The  procure- 
ment system  which  led  to  such  things 
as  the  cost  overruns  which  we  are  now 
seeing  in  D.^fense  contracts  was  devised 
by  former  Seci-etary  McNamara  and  his 
civilian  advisers  and  cost  accounting  ex- 
perts in  the  Pent;, son.  But  we  never  hear 
anything  from  Mr.  McNamara.  We  have 
time  and  again  argued  about  the  great- 
est boondoggle  of  all  times — the  TFX 
scandal — and  similar  situations  which 
occurred  during  his  tenure  but  never  Is 
Mr.  McNamara  called  to  testify.  I  per- 
sonally have  repeatedly  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Proxmire, 
to  call  Secretary  McNamara  as  a  witness 
during  his  prolonged  committee  hearings 
on  waste,  inefficiency,  and  extravagance 
in  the  Pentagon.  On  one  occasion,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  told 
me  that  his  committee  had  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary but  that  Mr.  McNamara  felt  his  du- 
ties as  President  of  the  World  Bank 
would  not  permit  him  the  time  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  McNamara 
owes  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  some  kind  of  an  explanation  as  to 
why  his  highly  publicized  system  of  "cost 
effectiveness"  in  the  Defense  Department 
turned  into  the  mess  that  our  Senate 
liberals  keep  telling  us  exists  in  Defense 
procurement.  Certainly,  if  I  were  Mr. 
McNamara  I  would  be  eager  to  defend  my 
stewardship.  Far  from  being  too  busy, 
I  think  I  should  have  been  demanding 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  from  the  very 
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first  time  that  the  charges  of  widespread 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  scandal  were 
raised. 


PIPELINE  SAFETY  AND  THE 
WAITING  GAME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1 
week  ago  I  wrote  to  Joseph  Caldwell, 
Acting  Director  of  Pipeline  Safety  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  asking 
that  his  office  investigate  a  pipeline  safe- 
ty case  in  Oklahoma. 

I  have  not  even  received  the  usual 
reply — thanking  me  for  my  interest  and 
promising  prompt  attention.  That  is  all 
right  with  me.  I  am  not  looking  for 
pleasantries.  I  am  looking  for  action. 

A  professor  of  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  examined  radio- 
graph sections  of  this  line  and  found  at 
least  47  unacceptable  welds  just  in  the 
X-rays  he  saw. 

The  May  6,  1971,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington. Mo.,  Missourian  has  an  editorial 
which  boils  away  the  fat  from  this  issue 
and  concludes  with  the  following  state- 
ment which  is  the  crux  of  the  matter: 

Some  day  we  may  get  laws  with  teeth  to 
regulate  pipeline  companies,  but  possibly 
not  before  a  few  more  homes  are  blown  into 
Kingdom  Come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"David"  Without  a  Sling  Shot 

One  man  and  his  fiery  wife  In  Oklahoma 
have  taken  on  the  pipeline  Industry,  and 
have  made  themselves  felt  In  places  where 
It  counts.  But  will  they  be  able  to  make  them- 
selves felt  enough  to  bring  about  a  needed 
change?  That's  the  question. 

It's  like  "David  fighting  Goliath  with- 
out a  slingshot,'  says  the  man's  wife. 

The  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baker 
of  ColUnsvllle,  Okla.,  have  good  reason  to 
fight.  They  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port around  the  country,  especially  from  peo- 
ple living  near  pipelines,  but  It  takes  more 
than  goodwill  and  support  to  fight  a  giant 
Industry  with  unlimited  funds  and  a  battery 
of  lawyers,  who  have  a  way  of  recruiting  and 
Influencing  witnesses  to  testify  In  their 
behalf! 

The  Bakers  have  a  131 -acre  farm  near 
Colllnsville.  He  is  a  welder.  A  20-inch  high 
pressure  line  runs  through  their  vegetable 
garden,  and  is  only  234  feet  from  their  farm 
home. 

Mr.  Baker  has  charged  that  the  pipeline 
companies  are  burying  "time  bombs"  all  over 
the  country,  and  says  somebody  "has  got  to 
shake  up  this  Industry." 

He  also  charges  that  the  line  through  his 
place  Is  full  of  defects.  The  walls  are  too  thin, 
the  welds  are  shoddy,  and  the  wrappings  are 
unsafe.  Mr.  Baker  says  he  has  pictures  to 
prove  It.  He  says  the  line  could  explode  at  any 
time.  He  considers  It  so  dangerous  that  he 
moved  his  family  away  from  the  farm  home! 

The  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Pipeline  Safety  sent  a 
special  Investigator  to  Colllnsville  to  check 
into  the  charges.  He  reported  he  found  "no 
violations,"  and  called  "the  case  closed." 

But,  reported  the  Wall  Street  Journal  In 
Its  Issue  of  April  29,  the  case  Isn't  closed.  It's 
Just  getting  off  the  ground.  Politicians  In 
high  places  are  beginning  to  wonder  and  ask 
questions.  Besides  ihe  Ralph  Nader  group  has 
stepped  Into  It. 


There  are  a  good  many  people  in  Franklin 
county  who  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the 
fight  against  pipelines  is  not  only  going  on, 
but  is  g.ilning  momentum.  Already  heanngj 
have  been  held,  and  others  are  proposed.  ITie 
matter  may  be  aired  in  a  Senate  hearing 
before  much  longer. 

The  people  in  the  Beaufort  neighborhood 
will  be  particularly  Interested  to  learn  that 
the  Bakers  ha\  e  challenged  the  pipeline  com- 
panies on  the  question  of  "eminent  domain." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  that  a 
powder  company  would  have  the  right  of 
■■eminent  domain"  to  plant  a  bomb  on  private 
property,  yet  that's  what  the  pipeline  com- 
panies are  doing.  The  blast  early  last  Decem- 
ber in  the  Port  Hudson  area  equaled  the 
force  of  an  entire  bagful  of  ordinary  bombs! 

Reuben  Robertson  of  the  Nader  group  was 
quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  saying 
the  Bakers  have  raised  some  deep  and  funda- 
mental questions  that  reach  far  beyond  their 
own  case. 

Mr.  Robertson,  as  quoted  In  the  Journal, 
wondered  "why  the  government  seems  to 
make  all  presumptions  In  favor  of  the  pipe- 
line companies  instead  of  the  individual 
citizens." 

He  also  wondered  "why  should  indivldua: 
citizens  such  as  the  Bakers  have  to  bear  the 
burden  and  expense  of  proving  that  a  line  Is 
unsafe,  rather  than  the  other  way  around, 
when  there  are  agencies"  to  do  this,  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers ! 

The  people  In  the  Beaufort  and  Port 
Hudson  areas  also  would  like  to  get  the 
answer  to  these  basic  questions.  Why  should 
they  have  to  carry  on  the  fight,  and  pay  the 
cost  of  the  fight  to  save  their  homes  from 
a  potential  'time  bomb"? 

Both  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  and  Congress- 
man BUI  Hungate  have  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  this  matter.  They  want  to  know  where 
the  government  stands  on  this  problem,  and 
what  It  proposes  to  do  about  It. 

Some  day  we  may  get  laws  with  teeth  to 
regulate  pipeline  companies,  but  possibly  not 
before  a  few  more  homes  are  blown  into 
Kingdom  Come ! 


PROBLEMS    OF    RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  VIETNAM  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  to  the  Senate  a 
speech  of  Senator  Walter  Mondale 
which  he  gave  to  the  Baptist  National 
Convention  on  May  14.  He  seeks  to 
stimulate  thought  on  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  of  Vietnam  after  the  war 
is  ended  and  American  troops  have  de- 
parted. 

The  Senator  has  my  gratitude  for  pro- 
•viding  the  needed  incentive  in  calling 
for  research  by  Far  East  experts,  and  1 
am  certain  that  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  vrtll  want  to  find  a  forum  for 
offering  constructive  suggestions  to  the 
executive  branch  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject. 

Senator  Mondale's  thought  that  an  in- 
ternational conference  be  called  is  a  use- 
ful suggestion.  In  such  an  event,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  should  in  no  way 
attempt  to  dominate  or  seek  to  influence 
the  outcome,  as  has  been  our  tendency 
in  years  past.  Rather  we  should  provide 
the  research  assistance,  the  technical 
expertise  which  is  needed  and  which  is 
asked  for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remaeks  Before  Baptist  NA-noNAi. 

Convention 

(By  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale) 

You  asked  me  tonight  to  speak  about  peace 
and  Justice  In  the  international  community. 

That  was  a  generous  choice  of  topics.  We 
could  talk  of  so  many  urgent  needs — peace 
In  the  Middle  East  ...  an  end  to  the  sav- 
agry  in  Pakistan  .  .  .  Justice  for  the  victims 
of  racial  tyranny  In  Southern  Africa  .  .  .  jus- 
tice for  the  Arab  refugees  In  the  Middle  East. 

But  nowhere  tonight  are  the  human  stakes 
In  peace  more  pressing — nowhere  in  the  heal- 
ing of  justice  more  needed — thsin  In  the  dev- 
astated lands  of  Indochina. 

I  could  talk  about  the  Indochina  we  all 
know  too  well — 

The  towering  Illusions  and  senselessness 
of  the  war. 

The  promises  unmet  In  Paris  and  the 
blunders  hidden  In  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  corruption  of  the  Saigon  regime  and 
the  barbarity  of  North  Vietnam  toward 
American  prisoners. 

And  not  least,  the  scajrred  and  crippled 
young  veterans  who  came  to  Washington  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  turn  In  their  silver  stars 
and  purple  hearts  .  .  .  because  they  wanted 
this  country  to  be  through  with  the  whole 
soul-destroying  mess. 

As  for  that  Indochina,  I  think  our  obliga- 
tions are  clear. 

We  have  more  than  met  our  military  duty 
to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  We  now 
have  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  bring  our  men 
home. 

But  beyond  the  taudry  glitter  of  Saigon  or 
the  demonstrations  in  Washington,  there  Is 
another  Indochina — an  Indochina  seldom 
mentioned  in  Congress  or  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  Is  a  land  of  fallow  paddy  fields,  napalmed 
villages  and  defoUated  forests — of  bombed 
out  schools  and  hospitals,  and  too  many 
orphanages;  of  miserable  resettlement  campe 
for  literally  millions  of  refugees;  of  broken 
bodies  and  scarred  minds;  and  of  mute  scenes 
of  forgotten  skirmishes. 

I  could  talk  to  you  of  the  tragedy  in  all 
this.  But  I  would  rather  speak  of  hope. 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  rekindle 
hope  In  this  Indochina — an  obligation  which 
can  begin  even  as  our  troops  leave.  And  in 
that— as  much  as  in  any  act  of  arms— we 
will  be  nourishing  our  own  hope  for  Interna- 
tional peace  and  Justice. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  finally 
begin  to  turn  our  attention  from  the  horrors 
of  this  war  to  a  grand  effort  of  peaceful  re- 
construction in  Southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  proposed  such  an  elTort 
six  long  years  ago  In  an  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

"Neither  Independence  nor  human  dig- 
nity," he  said,  "will  ever  be  won  ...  by  arms 
alone.  It  also  reqtilres  the  work  of  peace. '• 

But  the  drimis  of  war  drowned  out  those 
words. 

It  Is  time  to  muffie  those  drums  .  .  .  and 
hear  the  cries  of  the  children  of  Indochina. 

The  task  will   be  enormous. 

Even  before  the  devastation  and  anguish 
brought  by  the  war,  most  of  the  people  of 
Indochina  lived  out  a  dreary  cycle  of  want — 
malnourished,  Ill-housed,  prey  to  dl8e«we, 
and  facing  death  before  40. 

The  countries  of  Indochina  were  largely 
Impoverished  agrarian  societies.  The  billions 
we  have  spent  thus  far  In  the  name  of  help- 
ing them  have  done  little  to  change  that. 

And  In  many  ways,  the  war  has  made  mat- 
ters so  much  worse. 

It  has  done  Irreparable  barm  to  the  vil- 
lage and  family  structure  which  were  the 
foundations  of  life  In  rural  Indochina. 
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A  recently  returned  American  observer 
(Don  Luce)  has  estimated  that  more  than 
one  third  of  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
been  relugeed. 

Before  the  war  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  population  was  rural.  Now  It  Is  50  per- 
cent. 

The  family  unit  has  been  fragmented.  The 
kinds  of  wort  the  new  urban  population 
have  been  forced  to  do  has  wrenched  the 
Vietnamese  economy  from  agricultural  pvu:- 
sulta  to  service  functions.  Yet  no  significant 
industrialization  has  taken  place. 

When  the  American  military  establish- 
ment departs,  as  it  soon  must,  some  of  the 
older  people  will  go  back  to  the  war-torn 
countryside.  But  what  of  the  young  who 
have  no  roots  outside  the  cities?  What  will 
they  do? 

We  have  created  In  these  newly  urban 
masses,  a  well-paid  proletariat,  an  American 
dependency.  There  Is  nothing  to  take  our 
place  when  we  are  gone. 

Nothing,  that  Is,  unless  we  begin  to  think 
and  talk  and  formulate  some  meaningful  al- 
ternatives to  the  economic  and  social  vac- 
uum which  our  military  depart\u-e  will  create. 

The  problems  are  of  a  different  order  In 
Cambodia  or  Laos  or  North  Vietnam,  but  they 
are  Just  as  compelling. 

The  technology  that  stripped  bare  the  for- 
ests of  Indochina  must  be  put  to  work  to 
bring  farms  back  to  life. 

The  organizational  skills  and  money  that 
mobilized  more  than  a  million  men  to  fight 
a  war  can  put  them  to  meanlngfvU  work  In 
building  peace-time  economies. 

None  of  us  can  lay  out  a  plan  assured  of 
success.  The  obstacles  are  too  formidable  for 
optimism.  We  would  be  unlearning  all  the 
lessons  of  this  war.  If  we  did  not  admit  the 
Incredibly  complex  political  and  human  ob- 
stacles which  will  stand  In  the  way  of  a 
reconstruction  program. 

We  should  never  forget  the  pretentions 
that  took  us  Into  this  war. 

We  thought  that  we  could  shape  the  poli- 
tics of  Vietnam. 

Then  we  thought  that  we  could  roll  back 
with  weapons  an  Indigenous  political  move- 
ment that  enjoyed  wide  support  In  South 
Vietnam. 

And  then  we  thought  that  we  could 
destroy  enough  of  that  land  to  change  the 

We  succeeded  only  In  destroying.  We 
proved  only  that  we  were  terribly  wrong  and 
that  we  couldn't  decide  their  destiny  for 
the  people  of  Indochina. 

But  If  we  can  combine  the  wisdom  won 
through  that  folly  and  the  energy  and  re- 
sources we  brought  to  the  war,  we  can  help 
lay  the  framework  for  an  enduring  peace. 

And  we  can  be  no  leaa  ambitious  in  that 
than  we  were  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

F^rst.  this  could  not  be  a  unilateral  Ameri- 
can effort.  We  have  had  enough  of  that,  and 
so  have  the  people  of  Indochina. 

Other  countries  have  played  significant 
roles  In  the  conflict  In  Indochina,  and  they 
should  also  be  Involved. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  should  participate.  The  neighboring 
countries  of  Malaysia,  Thailand.  Burma, 
Indonesia  and  perhaps  even  India  and 
Pakistan,  should  be  brought  In.  Japan, 
which  Is  assuming  an  Important  position  In 
International  regional  affairs  should  be  a 
participant  at  an  early  stage. 

Even  more  Important,  It  must  be  the 
victims  of  this  war — South  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos — who  will  play 
the  major  organizational  and  managerial 
role  In  their  own  development.  Again,  if 
this  war  has  taught  lis  anything,  I  would 
hope  that  It  Is  that  no  outsider  can  make 
their  decisions  for  them. 

How  could  It  begin? 

Here  In  the  United  States,  perhaps,  a  bi- 
partisan, blcamenU  group   In  the   Congress 


like  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  might  examine  the  situation 
In  Indochina  and  the  possibilities  for  or- 
ganizing an  Initial  research  effort  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Executive  Branch.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Johns  Hopkins  speech  of 
April  5,  1965  might  be  a  good  point  of  de- 
parture. And  President  Nixon  supported  this 
concept  In  his  Foreign  Policy  Message  to  the 
Congress  last  year. 

After  preliminary  work,  an  International 
conference  could  be  called  to  determine  the 
overall  goals  for  a  South  East  Asian  De- 
velopment Association.  Invitees  could  Include 
all  the  nations  of  Indochina,  China,  Japan, 
AustraUla,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  In  South 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  site  for  such  a  conference  could  be 
determined  through  consultation.  Perhaps 
two  conference  sites  could  be  selected  Initi- 
ally, one  In  a  major  non-Communist  capital 
m  the  region — Tokyo,  Bangkok  or  Djakarta. 
I  think  It  might  be  appropriate  for  the 
other  to  be  In  Peking. 

Such  a  conference  could  di.scujs  broad 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Indochina  and 
its  economic  reintegration  into  the  economy 
of  the  region. 

Each  participating  nation,  aside  from  those 
of  Indochina,  could  contribute  funds.  The 
programs  could  be  administered  by  a  Joint 
council  with  a  revolving  chairmanship  made 
up  of  the  Indochlnese  members. 

As  for  the  U.S.  contribution,  we  might 
start  with  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
this  country  has  sjjent  in  war  efforts  In  Indo- 
china since  1961.  If  that,  figure  v.-e:e  to  be 
only  one  percent,  the  total  would  be  $1  bil- 
lion. 

And  that  would  be  only  a  start  on  the  needs 
of  reconstruction.  Others  would  also  have 
to  give  generously. 

The  organization,  for  example,  could 
maintain  a  coordinating  secretariat  In  Tokyo. 
Japan  could  thus  be  brought  Into  the  main- 
stream of  the  plan.  That  strikes  me  as  al- 
together fitting,  since  the  Japanese  have 
profltied  more  than  any  other  Asian  nation 
from  thU  war. 

Of  course,  other  major  offices  s.aculd  be 
located   In   the   nations   of   Iiidociiina. 

A  possible  point  of  departure  for  the  or- 
ganization's efforts  might  be  the  Mekong 
Valley  Authority  plan  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  and  endorsed  by  President  Nixon  as 
well.  This  would  underline  the  blpartl.san 
nature  of  the  American  l::volveinent  In  the 
plan. 

It  would  be  essential  that  there  be  no  mili- 
tary assistance  comix>nent  in  this  multi- 
lateral effort.  I  realize  that  military  aid  may 
be  an  unfortunate  necessity  for  the  security 
of  the  countries  involved,  but  this  could  be 
much  better  handled  through  bilateral  aid 
mechanisms, 

I  can  see  a  number  of  regional  organiza- 
tions which  might  be  established  under  the 
direction  of  South  East  Asian  Development 
Association.  These  could  Include: 

An  Agricultural  Research  Institute; 

A  Public  Health  Organization; 

An  ladustrlal  Development  Corporation. 

An  Agricultural  Commodities  Bank; 

An  Export-Imp>ort  Bank,  and 

A  University  Center  along  the  lines  of  the 
East-Wide  Center  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Certainly  none  of  these  suggestions  should 
be  taken  as  firm  or  binding.  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  Is  to  stimulate  Ideas.  Eiach  coun- 
try will  Inevitably  have  special  problems  and 
needs  which  are  not  always  amenable  to 
multilateral  efforts. 

Ultimately,  the  decisions  are  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  ares. 

But  perhaps  these  thoughts  are  at  lesist  a 
start  In  the  right  direction. 

In  any  case,  we  must  confront  both  the 
problems  and  the  opportunities. 


A  generation  in  Indochina  has  not  known 
what  It  was  like  to  sleep  without  tear  of 
terror  or  the  sound  of  bombs.  A  generation 
of  peasants  has  not  been  able  to  walk  out  in 
their  fields  without  searching  the  skies  or 
hillsides  or  uudergrowths  for  the  threat  of 
death. 

And  that,  fear  and  misery  and  bitterness 
will  never  make  the  generation  of  peace  all 
of  us — critics  and  supports  of  the  Adminis- 
tration alike — want  so  desperately  for  our 
children. 

John  Kerry,  the  leader  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Agal::.->t  the  War,  said  it  eloquently 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. The  people  of  Indo<*ilna  want,  he  said, 
"...  to  be  fed.  to  bury  their  dead  In  plots 
where  their  ancestors  lived,  to  be  allowed  to 
extend  their  culture,  to  try  and  exist  as  hu- 
man beings  ...  I  think  we  have  a  very  defi- 
nite obligation  to  make  extensive  repara- 
tions to  the  people  of  Indochina." 

A!id  President  Nixon  said  It  In  a  speech 
to  the  United  Nations  In  1969: 

"When  the  war  ends,  the  United  States 
w.U  stand  ready  to  help  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— all  of  them — In  their  tasks  of  renewal 
and  reoonstrviculon.  And  when  peace  comes 
at  last  to  Vietnam,  It  can  truly  come  with 
healing  in  Its  wings." 

In  this  common  effort,  we  can  bind  up  not 
only  the  wounds  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  also 
perhai>s  the  divisions  the  wrar  has  created  l:i 
America. 

And  if  we  truly  believe  In  international 
peace  and  Jusiice,  we  can  do  no  better — and 
no  less — than  to  try. 


GROWING  OPPOSITION  TO 
LOCKHEED  BAILOUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  is--;ue  of  Time  magazine  contains 
an  excellent  article  about  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  bailout  of  the  Lock- 
heed Ail-craft  Corp.  The  article  raises  a 
number  of  critical  questions  which  Con- 
gress will  have  to  decide  about  the  pro- 
posed $250  million  loan  guarantee. 

The  article  points  out  that  a  Govern- 
ment loan  guarantee  to  rescue  Lockheed 
could  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  our 
economy  by  propping  up  poorly  managed 
firms.  Moreover,  the  article  indicates  that 
the  Lockheed  guarantee  would  be  unfair 
to  Lockheed's  competitors,  notably  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas and  Boeing. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  article  sug- 
gests that  a  Lockheed  failure  would  hke- 
ly  increase  U.S.  employment  rather  than 
decrease  it  as  the  administration  con- 
tends. This  is  because  McDonnell- 
Douglas  would  pick  up  most  of  the  orders 
for  the  Lockheed  L-lOU  airbus.  Since 
the  McDonnell -Douglas  plane,  tiie  DC- 
10,  uses  the  American  biiilt  GE  engine 
rather  than  the  foreign  built  Rolls-Royce 
engine,  at  least  10,000  additional  jobs 
will  be  created  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Time  magazine  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Should  Lockheed  Be  Saved? 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  being  confronted 
with  a  major  and  difficult  question  of  prin- 
ciple— and  practice — Involving  the  nation's 
way  of  doing  business.  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  the  biggest  defense  contractor,  is  In  a 
deep  cash  crisis,  and  It  U  looking  to  Uncle 
Sam  for  a  bailout.  The  company  wants  Con- 
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gress  to  authorize  an  unprecedented  federal 
guarantee  of  a  $250  million  loan  to  save  Ita 
wholly  commercial  L-1011  plane,  a  medium- 
range  "airbus"  designed  to  can-y  250  pas- 
sengers. If  Congress  refuses,  the  company's 
management  warns  that  Lockheed  will  skid 
into  bankruptcy,  upsetting  a  business  em- 
pire that  employs  75,000  people  In  26  states. 
This  would  add  to  the  unemployment  rolls, 
particularly  in  California,  and  dim  President 
Nixon's  chances  of  carrying  the  state  in 
1972. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  made  a  com- 
mand decision  to  save  Lockheed.  Having  sent 
to  Congress  a  bill  to  authorize  the  loan 
guarantee.  President  Nixon  has  assigned 
Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally,  a  relent- 
less p>ersuader.  to  lead  a  hard-sell  campaign 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Hearings  on  the  Issue  are 
scheduled  to  begin  June  7,  and  there  will 
be  many  dramatic  confrontations  before  the 
final  vote  Is  taken,  probably  at  the  end  of 
July.  At  the  moment,  a  slim  majority  in 
Congress  appears  to  favor  the  guarantee, 
though  with  much  reluctance.  As  a  price  for 
It.  California  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  a 
Democrat,  demands  the  firing  of  Lockheed's 
chairman,  president  and  board  of  directors, 
Indeed.  Lockheed  Chairman  Daniel  Haugh- 
ton  told  Time  Correspondent  Jerry  Hannifin 
last  week  that  he  Is  willing  to  step  down. 
Said  Haughton:  "The  management  Is  more 
Interested  in  Lockheed's  sunrlval  than  In 
any  Jobs,  and   that  starts  with  me." 

EXPENSrVE    BURIAL 

Haughton  and  other  Lockheed  chiefs  argue 
that  failure  to  back  the  loan  for  the  three- 
engine  L-1011  TrlStar  would  be  an  economic 
disaster.  Without  this  support,  they  say.  most 
of  the  $1.49  billion  already  Invested  In  the 
plane  will  be  lost.  Subcontractors  have  al- 
ready spent  $350  million  on  It,  and  the  air- 
lines have  advanced  $240  million  In  progress 
payments.  Lockheed  has  poured  in  $900  mil- 
lion, including  $400  million  In  loans  from  a 
consortium  of  24  banks  led  by  CaUfomla'a 
Bank  of  America  and  Manhattan's  Bankers 
Trust. 

Connally  contends  that  It  would  cost  more 
to  bury  Lockheed  than  to  sustain  It.  With- 
out giving  specifics.  Administration  officials 
maintain  that  If  Lockheed  falls  they  will 
have  to  renegotiate  some  of  Its  defense  con- 
tracts with  other  producers,  and  probably  be 
forced  to  pay  more.  In  trying  to  find  prece- 
dents for  helping  Lockheed,  Connally  men- 
tions the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp., 
which  made  loans  to  troubled  but  solvent 
companies  from  Depression  days  through 
1953.  Yet  these  loans  were  limited  to  $500,- 
000.  and  theoretically  they  were  available  to 
all  firms,  not  only  those  with  special  clout. 
In  asking  for  help  now.  Lockheed  has  noted 
that  in  1967  the  Government  guaranteed  a 
$75  minion  credit  for  Douglas  Aircraft  be- 
fore It  merged  with  McDonnell,  but  this 
money  was  specifically  earmarked  for  de- 
fense work  and  not  a  commercial  venture.  As 
Lockheed,  In  Its  widely  distributed  position 
paper,  says  of  Its  own  request:  "There  Is  no 
full  precedent  for  this." 

Shotild  Lockheed  get  special  treatment? 
Surprisingly,  there  Is  little  supjwrt  In  the 
aerosi>ace  Industry,  except  from  Lockheed 
Itself,  for  the  loan  guarantee.  Lockheed's 
rivals  resent  the  Government's  supporting  a 
company  that  they  believe  has  been  grossly 
mismanaged — a  high-coet,  undercapitalized 
producer.  Aerojet-General  President  Jack  H. 
VoUbrecht  contends  that  help  for  Lockheed 
would  mean  that  "If  you  fall  big  enough, 
you  don't  fall." 

Lockheed  has  also  built  up  a  reservoir  of 
ill  feeling  In  the  Industry  because  many 
rivals  believe  that  It  has  often  used  abrasive 
competitive  tactics.  It  has  a  reputation  of 
"buying  In"  on  Government  projects,  bidding 
unreallstlcally  low  on  the  assumption  that 


once  the  contract  was  landed,  the  ooete  could 
be  renegotiated  upward.  On  Lockheed's  0-5A 
military  transport  alone,  the  Government  has 
laid  out  an  extra  $1.3  billion  to  pay  for  "cost 
overruns."  Still,  Lockheed  last  year  managed 
to  lose  money  on  the  C-5A  and  three  other 
major  military  contracts. 

BAD  JtrOGMENT 

On  the  Lr-lOll  project,  Lockheed's  top 
managers  contend  that  they  have  been  vic- 
timized by  events  beyond  their  control.  They 
had  contracted  with  Britain's  famed  Rolls- 
Royce  to  build  the  plane's  engines;  at  the 
time.  Rolls-Royce  greatly  underbid  its  Amer- 
ican rivals  for  the  awrard,  and  the  deal  was 
widely  thought  to  be  a  coup  for  both  com- 
panies. But  Rolls-Royce  also  had  done  some 
"buying  in,"  and  when  development  costs 
Jumped  far  beyond  estimates,  the  company 
fell  into  bankruptcy.  After  months  of  ne- 
gotiations, the  British  government  agreed 
to  apend  up  to  $312  million  to  complete  the 
engine's  development  and  get  It  Into  pro- 
duction. Lockheed  consented  to  buy  555  en- 
gines and  Increased  Its  purchasing  price  for 
each  one  by  $180,000.  to  about  $1  million. 
To  ensure  that  Lockheed  wx)uld  remain  In 
business  as  a  customer,  Britain  also  demand- 
ed that  the  U£.  Government  guarantee  the 
company's  bank  loans. 

Rival  aerospace  men  now  argue  that  Lock- 
heed Judged  badly  in  choosing  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer to  develop  a  complex  new  engine  at 
an  unrealistic  prloe.  Moreover,  In  the  view  of 
many  American  businessmen,  the  British 
government  failed  to  make  enough  of  an  ef- 
fort to  honor  foreign  commitments  afiter  the 
company  went  bankrupt  and  the  government 
took  over.  As  a  result,  the  preertlge  of  British 
Industry  In  the  U.S.  has  been  hurt  more  than 
Is  generally  recognized.  U.S.  engine  makers 
believe  that  a  loan  guarantee  would  be  an 
undeserved  rescue  of  Rolls-Royce  as  well  as 
of  Lockheed. 

DELIVEBT  DELAYS 

In  any  event.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  L-1011 
will  ever  be  profitable.  Increased  engine  costs 
will  boost  Its  price  to  customers  by  at  least 
$640,000.  In  1968,  diu^ng  the  early  develop- 
ment stages  of  the  plane,  Lockheed's  price 
for  TriStar  was  $15  million;  Inflation  and 
the  Rolls  debacle  have  kicked  the  price  sky- 
ward. TWA  reports  that  It  expects  to  pay 
slightly  more  than  $18  million  for  the  air- 
bus. The  estimated  price  for  a  strikingly 
similar  new  plane,  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
DC-10,  will  probably  be  at  least  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  less.  Lockheed  must 
seU  an  estimated  350  of  Its  big  planes  to  re- 
coup Its  development  costs;  so  far  it  has  or- 
ders for  178.  Meanwhile,  Boeing  has  com- 
pleted the  design  for  a  stubbier  version  of  Its 
747,  called  the  727X.  If  the  Lockheed  plane 
Is  shot  down,  Boeing  may  move  Into  the  me- 
dium-range market  to  compete  against  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas'  DC-10. 

Lockheed  has  managed  to  hold  Its  custom- 
ers despite  the  delays  and  price  rises,  partly 
because  they  have  tJready  sunk  so  much  Into 
the  L-1011.  Should  It  be  scrubbed,  they  would 
be  among  the  losers.  Eastern  has  put  up  $68 
million.  Delta  $34  million.  TWA,  which  has 
advanced  more  than  $100  million  to  Lock- 
heed, might  be  forced  Into  a  merger.  Un- 
palatable as  the  prospect  seems,  it  could 
prove  a  benefit  to  TWA,  which  last  year  suf- 
fered losses  of  $64  million.  One  or  more 
mergers  would  ease  the  profit  pressures  In 
the  stlfllngly  crowded  and  overly  competitive 
airline  business. 

PROPS   AND  PRrWLEGE 

Despite  Lockheed's  dire  predictions,  It  la 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  company  will 
"go  down  the  tubes"  unless  Oongress  votes 
the  loan  guaramtee  for  the  L-1011.  Whatever 
the  bankers  say  now,  they  may  agree  to  put 
up  more  money  rather  than  let  their  Invest- 


ments evaporate.  E\  en  if  Lockhood  is  pushed 
Court-appointed  trustees  would  take  over 
the  company;  they  would  probabdy  seek  a 
merger  or  sell  some  or  all  of  Lockheed's  sev- 
eral profitable  divisions  to  more  efficient  and 
affluent  contractors.  Except  for  the  L-1011, 
almost  every  major  project  would  survive. 
Lockheed  had  assets  of  $1.3  billion  in  1969; 
they  are  less  today  and  would  be  diluted  fur- 
ther in  any  liquidation,  but  a  part  would 
ultimately  trickle  back  to  the  bankers  and 
airlines  that  have  advanced  money  to  the 
company.  Shaj-eholders  would  be  at  the  end 
of  the  line  and  stand  to  collect  little  If  any- 
thing, but  those  are  the  risks  of  capitalism. 
A\XD,  Sjjerry  Rand.  United  Aircraft  and  other 
subcontractors,  which  have  Invested  much  to 
tool  up  for  the  L-1011.  would  also  get  little 
from  the  liquidation.  But  some  might  win 
new  orders  as  a  result  of  the  expanded  de- 
mand for  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10  or 
B.ielng  727X.  Pew  of  the  suppliers  are  so 
weak  that  they  would  go  under. 

The  hardest-hit  victims  would  be  the  9,700 
workers  employed  on  the  L-1011  project  at 
Lockheed's  Burbank  and  Palmdale  plants. 
Many  have  already  been  hurt  because  work  on 
the  L-1011  has  been  cut  back  by  50%  since 
the  Rolls-Royce  collapse;  some  would  get 
Jobs  at  the  McDonnell  Douglas  plant  In  near- 
by Long  Beach,  where  the  DC-10  Is  being 
built.  There  would  likely  be  more  hiring  by 
Boeing  as  well  as  McDonnell  Douglas,  and 
by  their  U.S.  engine  makers,  Pratt  &  Whitney 
and  General  Electric.  Thus,  while  a  failure  of 
the  L-1011  would  cause  unemployment  to  rise 
In  parts  of  Southern  California,  it  would 
create  more  Jobs  In  other  sorely  pressed  areas 
from  Connecticut  to  Washington  State. 

Most  Important,  a  Government  guarantee 
of  a  loan  to  rescue  Lockheed  could  have  some 
dangerous  complications  In  the  future.  The 
Government  would  set  a  precedent  of  prop- 
ping up  a  poorly  managed  company  at  the 
expense  of  its  more  efficient  rivals,  giving 
Lockheed  and  Rolls-Royce  special  competitive 
privileges  In  markets  that  may  well  be  bet- 
ter— and  more  cheaply — served  by  McDonnell 
Douglas,  Boeing,  General  Electric  and  Pratt 
&  Whitney.  By  contending  that  Lockheed  Is 
too  important  to  be  allowed  to  fall  as  the 
result  of  a  commercial  project,  the  Govern- 
ment gives  itself  vast  new  powers  to  deter. 
mine  Just  which  firms  are  "Important" 
enough  to  survive.  Should  military  contrac- 
tors be  given  precedence  over  civilian  com- 
panies? Should  big  firms  be  favored  over 
small?  Pot  an  Administration  that  cham- 
pions free  enterprise,  there  Is  yet  another 
question:  How  deeply  can  the  Government 
Intrude  In  the  marketplace  without  bending 
the  whole  system  out  of  shape? 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  TALKS 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pixsident,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  pnnted  a 
column  by  William  S.  White  which  makes 
some  important  observations  of  which 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  should  be 
aware. 

Mr.  White's  subject  was  the  recent 
announcement  by  the  President  of  a 
"major  step  in  breaking  the  stalemate 
on  nuclear  arms  talks"  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  announcement  was  warttily 
greeted  by  aU  of  us  who  long  for  peace 
and  security  In  this  nuclear  age.  How- 
ever, Mr.  White  wisely  points  out  that 
the  President's  announcement  is  of  an 
agreement  between  the  two  nations  on 
where  to  begin  talks.  The  substantive 
talks  leading  to  an  agreement  on  dis- 
armament are  yet  to  begin. 
In  the  meantime,  as  William  S.  White 
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reminds  us.  this  is  not  the  time  to  aban- 
don our  policy  of  preparedness  which  was 
so  painfully  decided  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  President's  policy  of  preparedness 
was  upheld  by  the  Senate  during  the 
ABM  votes  by  only  the  slightest  margin. 
I  remember  well  during  the  debate  on 
the  ABM  the  President's  position  that  the 
United  States  must  deal  from  a  position 
of  strength  and  that  a  commitment  to 
the  ABM  system  was  an  essential  bar- 
gaining chip  if  the  United  States  and 
its  people  were  to  expect  the  Soviet  Union 
to  agree  on  any  arms  limitation  stand- 
ards. 

The  recent  "breakthrough"  at  the 
SALT  talks  underscores  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  position.  But  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Shortly  the  Senate  will 
again  be  considering  the  appropriation 
of  fund.s  for  the  vital  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem. It  is  my  hope  that  this  body,  in 
recognition  of  the  recent  progress  in  dis- 
armament talks  resulting  from  the  Pres- 
ident's itrategv,  will  strongly  endorse  the 
philosophy  of  bargaining  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  and  not  a  position  of 
unilateral  disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "ABM 
Played  Role  In  Arms  Accord,"  written 
by  William  S.  White  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  25.  1971) 
ABM  Played  Role  In  Arms  Accord 
(By  Wl'Jlam.  S.  White > 
There  Is  both  a  good  deal  less  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  President 
Nixon's  widely  trumpeted  announcement  of 
a  "major  step  In  breaking  the  stalemate  on 
nuclear  arms  talks"  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  to  the  first  point,  what  has  really  been 
agreed  to  is  only  a  somewhat  ambiguous  be- 
ginning of  negotiations  toward  a  possible  end 
that  can  have  uo  effect  on  the  existing  reality 
that  the  Russians  may  well  have  already  out- 
stripped us  in  the  weapons  of  ultimate  hor- 
ror and  are  still  working  at  the  Job, 

Putting  the  thing  Ln  its  most  rosy  possible 
light,  the  President's  statement — which  con- 
cedes that  any  concrete  deal  actually  limit- 
ing strategic  arms  Is  a  very  long  way  down 
the  road — should  be  read  by  the  country  and 
Its  allies  with  the  greatest  of  reserve. 

Thus  proclamations  such  as  that  of  the 
House  Republican  leader.  Rep.  Gerald  Pord 
of  Michigan,  that  all  this  is  clearly  one  of 
the  most  significant  breakthroughs  for  peace 
In  modern  times,  are,  to  put  it  charitably, 
among  the  overstatements  of  modern  times. 
Still,  even  a  creeping  progress  toward  hon- 
est disarmament  is  not  to  be  sneered  at  by 
rational  men.  And  this  the  administration 
can  rightly  claim. 

For  what  is  much  more  significant  than 
the  somewhat  debatable  substantive  value  of 
the  achievement  of  an  understanding  with 
the  Russians  to  begin  to  talk  seriously  upon 
SALT  (strategic  arms  limitation)  is,  simply, 
the  flat  vindication  here  offered  of  the  essen- 
tial wisdom  of  the  administration's  long-term 
general  strategy  in  this  affair. 

The  heart  of  that  strategy  has  been  to 
present  the  Soviet  Union  with  proof  positive, 
in  advance,  that  we  did  not  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  talk  from  any  position  of  deliberate 
weakness.  The  tangible  token  of  this  strat- 
egy, m  turn,  has  been  the  President's  res- 
olute and  finally  successful  demand  for  the 
creation  of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system. 
This  system  he  was  at  last  able  to  bring 


through  a  reluctant  Senate  only  last  sum- 
mer— and  only  by  a  margm  of  two  votes.  The 
long  and  short  of  it  is  that  without  having 
ABM  in  his  pocket,  he  could  never  have  got 
the  Russians  to  the  point  of  agreeing  to  talk 
of  anything  beyond  sheer  gobbledegook. 

It  Is  instructive  to  recall  that  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  made  precisely  this  point  a?aln  and 
again  in  the  long  Senate  debate  over  ABM. 
Give  me  ABM,  he  said  to  the  doves  In  sub- 
stance, and  I  shall  have  some  bargaining 
chips  for  the  great  disarmament  for  which 
all  of  you  are  so  loudly  crying  out. 

The  doves  retorted  that  this  was  non- 
sense; that  the  only  possible  way  to  get  going 
was  for  the  United  States  to  begin  to  disarm 
I'self  unilaterally,  whatever  the  Russians 
might  do,  and  then  the  Russians  would  see 
that  we  were  good  fellows  and  would  Im- 
mediately follow  suit. 

So  it  is  that  however  modest  may  be  the 
forward  step  now  taken  there  would  have 
been  no  step  at  all  without  ABM. 

The  bipartisan  Senate  supporters  of  the 
President  will  not  miss  the  meaning  of  this 
reality  when  they  begin  the  debate  upon  the 
military  budget,  which  is  likely  to  occupy 
many  weeks.  For  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
a  certain  euphoria  helpful  to  the  budget- 
^l.i.shers  is  going  to  be  at  work  in  the  coun- 
iry  generally,  following  upon  the  new  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians.  And  this  can  be 
fcjiight  successfully  only  If  the  pro-prepared- 
ness Senators  go  back  to  the  record  to  show 
V.  ho  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  last  vear 
on  ABM. 

In  this,  they  ought  not  to  have  much 
trouble.  They  will  only  have  to  quote  such 
Democratic  presidential  aspirants  and  vehe- 
mently anti-ABM  men  as  Sens.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  George  McGovern  and  Edmund 
Muskie.  They  might  also  cite  the  apparently 
noncandidate  who  Is  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
and  the  nonstop  pacifist  who  Is  Sen.  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas. 

"As  a  bargaining  lever  for  disarmament." 
Slid  Fulbright.  "The  ABM  Is  likely  to  be  as 
effective  as  gasoline  shot  through  a  fire  hose. 


MOON    L.ANDING— THE    CH.'KLLENGE 
AND  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago  today.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
stood  before  a  joint  .session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  urced  the  Nation  to: 

Commit  itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  be- 
fore this  decade  Is  out,  of  landing  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  return.ng  him  safely  to  earth. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

No  single  spa<;e  project  in  this  period  will 
be  more  exciting,  or  mare  impressive  to  man- 
kind, or  more  Important  for  the  long-range 
rxploration  of  space,  and  none  wnll  be  so  d:f- 
ficult  or  expensive  to  aecc  mpli.'^h  .  let  :t  bo 
clea-  that  I  am  asking  the  C  .::gress  and  the 
couiitry  to  accept  a  firm  commitment  to  a 
new  course  of  action — a  c  )urse  which  will 
last  for  many  years  and  carry  very  hea\  y 
costs,  ...  If  we  are  to  go  only  half.vay,  or 
reduce  our  sights  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  in 
my  Judgment  It  would  be  better  not  to  go  at 
all.  This  :s  a  choice  which  this  country  niu,-it 
make  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  President,  we  made  that  choice  and 
we  did  what  we  set  out  to  do.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  for  us  to  remember  the 
challenge  and  the  vi.  ion  stated  by  John 
Kennedj',  just  10  years  ago  today. 


ADMINISTRATION   PROPOSALS   TO 

REDUCE  BUSINESS  TAXES 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    the 
Treasury  recently  completed  3  days  of 


hearings  on  President  Nixon's  new  de- 
preciation rules,  which,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, will  cut  business  taxes  by  $37 
billion  over  the  next  decade. 

The  Economist  of  May  8  siunmarized 
the  issues  in  this  controversy,  and  de- 
scribed the  role  of  Ralph  Nader  and 
others  in  bringing  these  issues  to  public 
attention. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  persuasive 
argument  against  the  administration 
ijroposals  is  that  with  business  operating 
:ar  below  capacity,  there  is  little  reason 
to  think  that  the  new  rules  will  lead  to 
increased  investment.  According  to  the 
Economist : 

The  new  arrangements  will  probably  not 

act  to  stimulate  investment  until  reflation  is 
alre.idy  well  under  way. 

At  a  time  when  5  million  people  are  out 
of  work,  a  large  tax  cut  for  business  which 
almost  all  observers  agree  will  have  little 
or  no  immediate  effect  on  investment  or 
employment  would  appear  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly poor  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Economist 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Matter  of  Depreci.^tion 
Washington,  D.C, — Ftr  three  days  this 
week,  the  lYeasury  sat  as  judge  and  jury  over 
a  little  matter  of  $37  billion  which  the  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  allow  industry  in  the 
fortn  of  more  generous  depreciation  allow- 
ances when  paying  taxes.  The  very  phrase 
■depreciation  allowances"  is  an  inimediate 
switch-off  phrase;  it  reeks  of  technicalities 
beyond  the  wit  of  laynien  .\nd  of  most  Oon- 
sressmen — a  subject  surely  tit  only  for  law- 
yers and  accouniants.  In  announcing  the 
ciiange  on  Janu,iry  11th  President  Nixon 
emphasized  iti  '  hlgiily  technical"  nattire  and 
:?ought  to  pass  It  oil  at  a  mere  adimnotratue 
relcrin  To  buttress  the  argument  that  the 
reform  did  not  require  legl,,latlon.  Tre.xsury 
officials  st.ited  that  It  was  not  a  tax  cut, 
merely  a  matter  of  timing. 

Companies  were  to  be  allowed  to  depreciate 
their  a.'isets  for  tax  purpcses  over  a  perK.d 
shorter  lor  longer;  by  as  much  as  20  per  cent 
than  is  laid  down  m  the  guidelines  instituted 
111  1962,  Since  the  total  allowance  would  re- 
main the  same,  it  was  argued,  the  Treasury 
would  not  be  handing  out  any  more  money. 
Tills  line  of  reasoaing  incorporated  a  seman- 
t.c  cjnfuslon.  It  is  true  that  a  company  mak- 
ing an  investment  of  $1  million  would  still 
write  off  SI  million,  but  in  eight  years  rather 
than  ten  Yet  in  tact  companies  make  invest- 
ments year  by  year — and  under  accelerated 
deprecitaon  the  Treasury  collects  less  reve- 
nue year  by  year  than  It  would  otherwise  do. 
The  Tre.isury  estimates  the  lo;^^  at  $2.7  billion 
in  the  197'2  fiscal  year,  starting  on  July  1st. 
with  a  total  of  $37  billiun  for  the  decade 

There,  tiianks  to  the  ab.struseness  of  the 
subject,  the  matter  would  have  lain:  a  large 
tax  change  pre.seuted  as  a  small  administra- 
tive measure.  But  this  wotiUl  be  to  reckon 
without  the  groups  of  .Administration  watch- 
er.-; that  have  grown  up  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
nalph  Nader's  demonstration  of  the  fxjwer  of 
the  well-Informed  citizen  in  a  democratic 
state.  Lawyers  In  Mr.  Nader's  public  Interest 
re-search  group  thought  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  probably  exceeding  the  constitu- 
tional power  which  grave  to  Congress  the  right 
"to  lay  and  collect  taxes"  and  that,  at  the  very 
least.  It  was  takin?  a  major  decision  without 
sufficient  public  det>ate. 

So  they  threatened  to  challenge  the  legal- 
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Ity  of  the  changes  on  the  ground  that  pub- 
lic hearings  had  not  been  held.  The  Treasury 
then  agreed  to  hold  hearings,  even  claiming 
that  these  had  been  planned  all  along.  Mr. 
Jon  Gardner's  movement  for  more  rational 
government.  Common  Cause,  diverted  some 
of  Its  energies  to  this  esoteric  battle.  And 
the  Taxation  with  Representation  lobby, 
which  tries  to  bring  the  general  public  Into 
the  debate  about  tax  changes  which  Is  usual- 
ly conducted  solely  by  powerful  pressure 
groups,  weighed  In  by  distributing  state- 
ments by  both  sides.  Other  groups  have  been 
agitating  against  what  they  see  as  a  diver- 
sion to  corporate  pockets  of  money  that 
would  be  better  use  to  alleviate  social  Ills. 

The  hearings  centered  on  two  groups  of 
Issues:  whether  the  Treasury  was  exceeding 
Its  administrative  prerogative  and  whether 
the  changes  made  sovmd  economics.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Edwin  Cohen,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  tax  policy  had  al- 
ready said  that : 

"We  don't  anticipate  changing  our  mind. 
As  a  very  practical  matter,  a  businessman 
can  rely  on  this  going  into  effect  In  Its  broad 
outline." 

The  question  of  the  scope  of  administra- 
tive authority  was  hotted  up  by  Senator 
Muskie  the  day  before  the  hearings  began. 
He  released  to  the  press  an  internal  memo- 
randum that  a  top  Treasury  official,  Mr.  John 
Nolan,  had  submitted  to  the  White  House 
before  Christmas.  It  Judged  that  legislation 
would  not  be  needed  to  reduce  the  life  of 
assets  by  20  per  cent  as  long  as  the  reserve 
ratio  test  (see  box)  was  retained.  The  cur- 
rent proposals  Include  the  abolition  of  this 
test.  Mr.  Nolan  has  changed  his  mind  since 
writing  that  preliminary  memo  and  the 
Treasury  now  argues  that  the  wording  of  the 
tax  code  allows  It  discretion,  that  It  has 
exercised  such  discretion  several  times  and 
that  the  reserve  ratio  test  has  not.  In  fact, 
operated  since  it  was  Introduced.  Some  sup- 
port for  the  Treasury's  position  can  be  found 
In  the  absence  from  the  hearings  of  top 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  com- 
mittees most  concerned  with  fiscal  policy  who 
are  usually  Jealous  In  guarding  their  pre- 
rogatives. But  once  the  hearings  are  over 
the  opposition  may  take  its  challenge  to 
court. 

The  economic  argument  for  the  changes 
was  the  simple  one  'hat  higher  allowances  for 
depreciation  would  be  an  incentive  to  greater 
Investment  and  modernisation  of  facilities 
and  that,  by  comparison  with  other  countries. 
American  allowances  were  paltry.  The  latter 
mav  be  true,  but  the  relationship  between 
investment  allowances  and  investment  is  tin- 
proven.  As  the  chart  shows,  the  decline  In 
profits  last  year  was  ofTset  bv  a  handy  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  deprcc!,^;ion  allowances 
from  natural  causes  so  that  cash  flow  ard 
dividends  were  kept  up.  If  companies  a.-e 
going  to  pa.'-s  the  money  on  to  their  share- 
holders, the  case  for  higher  allowances  l.s 
weakened. 

Between  1963  and  1969  Investment  tax 
cred.ts  he:ped  to  set  the  framework  for  high 
capital  spending  These  credits  were  done 
away  with  on  President  Nixon's  recommenda- 
tion In  1969 — and  the  revised  depreciation 
allowances  are  clearly  a  politically  digestible 
substitute  Tlie  argument  against  the  sub- 
stitute as  compared  with  the  original  credits 
Is  that  as  an  incentive  to  invest  It  is  less 
direct  and  therefore  probably  weaker  in  Its 
effect,  though  it  may  actually  cost  the  Treas- 
ury more  and  give  more  money  to  the  cor- 
porations. 

Furthermore,  the  new  arrangements  will 
probably  not  act  to  stimulate  Investment  un- 
til reflation  is  already  well  under  way.  The 
worst  sort  of  environment  for  business  In- 
vestment Is  uncertainty.  And  the  switch  from 
one  type  of  encouragement  to  another  has 


helped  to  create  it.  The  use  of  an  adminis- 
trative measure  to  replace  one  abolished  by 
Congress  Introduces  political  and  legal  con- 
flict and  thus  heightens  the  uncertainty. 


RHODESIA 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
viewed  recently,  as  I  am  sure  quite  a 
few  of  my  colleagues  have,  the  trend 
toward  liberalizing  trade  with  Commu- 
nist China  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  some  very  real  trepidation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  should 
change  her  policy  in  regard  to  Red  China, 
if  at  all,  only  when  it  is  in  the  over- 
whelming best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  in  return  for  some  genuine 
concessions  from  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese. So  far,  I  have  seen  nothing  con- 
crete to  indicate  that  we  should  change 
any  of  our  policies  vis-a-vis  the  current 
rulers  in  Peiping. 

Mr.  President,  this  review  of  our  policy 
with  the  Chinese  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  are  also  dealing  with  a  grave  problem 
of  the  shortage  of  high-grade  chromium 
ore  in  the  United  States.  This  shortage 
is  a  direct  result  of  our  trade  policy  to- 
ward Rhodesia.  In  complying  with  a 
United  Nations  resolution  imposing  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  we  have  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  to  buy 
chromium  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  current  policy  does  not  make  sense 
from  either  a  strategic  or  economic 
standpoint. 

Strategically  chrome  is  a  very  impor- 
tant ore,  being  a  basic  requirement  for 
the  high  quahty  steel  necessary  to  manu- 
facture heavy  duty  engines,  particularly 
jet  engines,  and  for  ball  bearings,  a 
product  essential  to  the  production  of 
almost  every  type  of  military  equipment 
from  small  arms  to  tanks.  Without 
chrome,  under  current  technology,  we 
simply  could  not  produce  the  necessary 
amounts  of  material  to  keep  our  indus- 
trialized society  moving.  To  depend  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  our  supply  of  this 
strategic  ore  makes  very  little,  if  any, 
reason  to  me.  Certainly  there  is  no  stra- 
tegic criteria  to  support  this  decision. 
In  fact,  in  October  of  1969,  Fred  Russell, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  said: 

There  is  no  way  to  see  the  chromium  ore 
needs  of  the  United  States  being  met  with- 
out chromium  ore  from  Rhodesia. 

Economically  the  current  U.S.  position 
is  no  more  reasonable.  Due  primarily  to 
the  activities  of  U.N.  members  and  other 
states  who  have  flaunted  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion, Rhodesian  chrome  continues  to  be 
available  on  the  world  market  at  prices 
relative  to  pre-embargo  levels,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  more  than  doubled 
the  price  that  it  charges  the  United 
States  for  chromium  ore.  In  fact,  it  is 
very  possible,  even  probable,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  buys  chrome  ore  that  origi- 
nates in  Rhodesia  and  resells  it  to  the 
United  States  at  about  100  percent  profit. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is  time  that 
the  United  States  revise  its  position  in 
this  area. 

If  it  is  all  right  to  review  the  trade 
policy  vis-a-vis  Red  China,  a  power  that 


constantly  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  is  directly  involved  in  the 
death  of  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam, 
a  power  that  has  practiced  genocide  in 
Tibet,  then  it  is  certainly  in  order  to 
review  oiu*  policy  of  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
which  was  our  ally  in  World  War  n  and 
Korea.  Certainly  the  case  for  renewed 
trading  in  the  strategically  important 
chromium  ore  is  a  strong  one.  I  call  upon 
the  administration  to  review  its  policy 
in  this  regard  and  allow  those  compa- 
nies who  have  a  need  for  chrome  to  buy 
it  from  Rhodesia,  if  that  is  what  they 
desire. 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  GREECE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  recent  press  accounts  of  re- 
marks by  a  member  of  President  Nixon's 
Cabinet  during  a  visit  to  Athens,  report- 
edly expressing  President  Nixon's  feel- 
ing of  "warmth  and  confidence"  for  the 
Government  of  Greece,  and  in  light  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Hillen- 
brand's endorsement  of  the  military  re- 
gime in  Greece,  I  would  like  to  put  in 
the  Record  two  exchanges  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  Department  of  State. 

The  first  exchange  relates  to  the  case 
of  Judge  Christos  Sartzetakis,  the  prose- 
cutor in  the  Lambrakis  case  which  was 
the  theme  of  the  movie  "Z."  On  April  21, 
I  wrote  Secretary  Rogers  about  the  case 
of  Judge  Sartzetakis,  asking  specifically 
when  he  was  arrested,  what  communica- 
tion he  had  been  able  to  have  with  his 
attorney  and  members  of  his  family  and 
what  the  •views  of  the  Department  of 
State  were  on  the  validity  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  case  had  been  handled.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Abshire  replied,  in  a 
letter  dated  May  6.  He  confirmed  that 
Judge  Sartzetakis  had  been  arrested  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  quoted  several  state- 
ments by  the  Greek  Government's  press 
spokesman  to  the  effect  that  the  arrest 
had  been  made  with  a  lawfully  signed 
warrant. 

Mr.  Abshire  then  went  on  to  say, 
however,  that  to  the  best  of  the  Depart- 
ment's knowledge  "Greek  authorities 
have  given  no  reason  for  Judge  Sart- 
zetakis' arrest."  At  a  later  point,  he  stated 
that  the  Department  was  "not  aware 
that  the  Greek  authorities  have  levied 
charges  against  Judge  Sartzetakis." 
These  latter  statements  certainly  seem 
.somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ments by  the  Greek  Government's 
spokesman  to  the  effect  that  the  arrest 
had  been  made  with  a  lawfully  signed 
warrant.  Even  if  there  were  a  legal  war- 
rant, how  can  Greek  authorities  have 
held  Judge  Sartzetakis  since  December 
24  without  having  brought  specific 
charges  against  him,  as  the  Department 
apparently  believes  is  the  case?  Under 
both  Greek  civil  and  military  codes,  as  I 
understand  them,  there  are  specific  pro- 
visions regarding  the  period  of  time  with- 
in which  the  accused  must  be  informed 
of  the  charges  against  him.  Thus  even 
if  the  arrest  was  made  with  a  proper 
warrant,  his  continued  detention  without 
specification  of  charges  is  a  violation  of 
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law.  I  ask  that  both  my  letter  of  April  21 
and  the  Department's  reply  of  May  6  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  appendix  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  second  ex- 
change of  correspondence  relates  to  a 
publication  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  entitled  "Greece:  U.S.  Policy," 
dated  January  1971.  On  April  21, 1  wrote 
Secretary  Rogers  asking  for  the  De- 
partment of  State's  comments  on  a  num- 
ber of  statements  made  in  the  paper  re- 
lating to  actions  taken  to  implement  the 
new  Greek  Constitution,  the  nimiber  of 
political  prisoners  in  Greece  and  the 
position  taken  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  with  regard  to  the  torture  of  pris- 
oners in  Greece.  Assistant  Secretary  Ab- 
shire's  reply  was  dated  May  7.  I  ask  that 
both  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  appendix 
2,  and  that  the  GIST  paper  be  printed  as 
appendix  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  his  letter.  Mr. 
Abshire  said  that  the  "GIST"  paper  In- 
dicated on  its  masthead  that  it  was  only 
"a  quick  reference  aid,"  was  "not  in- 
tended as  a  comprehensive  policy  state- 
ment" and  was  "expected  to  be  little 
more  than  a  simplified  identification  of 
Issues."  Curiously,  however,  the  state- 
ment issued  by  a  Department  spokesman 
on  March  4,  commenting  on  the  recent 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee staff  on  Greece,  cited  and  quoted  the 
GIST  paper,  and  the  paper  was  again 
cited  at  the  March  5  noon  press  briefing 
by  Mr.  McCIoskey.  I  ask  that  the  state- 
ment by  the  Department  spokesman  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  appendix  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  for  the  substance 
of  the  Department's  reply,  it  makes  clear 
that  it  is  somewhat  misleading  to  state, 
as  the  Department  does  in  the  GIST 
paper,  that  "with  minor  exceptions,  all 
Institutional  laws  necessary  to  put  in 
force  the  constitution  were  promulgated 
by  the  end  of  1970  as  pledged  by  the 
Greek  Government.  When  the  Depart- 
ment chose  to  use  the  word  "prorhul- 
gation,"  it  must  have  done  so  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  specific  and  limited  meaning 
of  the  term  in  current  Greek  practice. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  letter,  promulgation 
means  nothing  more  than  publication  of 
a  proposed  law  which  will  have  no  effect 
\mtil  corresponding  enabling  legislation 
has  entered  into  force.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  have  been  more  honest  to 
describe  the  situation  accurately  and  not 
to  pass  over  the  lack  of  implementation. 

As  far  as  the  Department  of  State's 
comments  on  the  number  of  prisoners  is 
concerned,  they  too  make  plain  that  the 
GIST  paper  Ls  a  study  in  avoidance.  The 
GIST  paper  stated : 

There  are  now  approximately  300  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  letter  that  this 
number  did  not  include  those  in  exile, 
that— according  to  the  information  ob- 


tained by  the  committee  staff — between 
340  and  380  were  serving  terms  after  be- 
ing convicted  and  sentenced  for  politi- 
cal crimes,  and  that  in  any  case  the  fig- 
ure of  300  did  not  include  the  arrests  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  fall.  Even  the  De- 
partment's reply  states  that  "there  re- 
main about  350  persons  who  have  been 
tried  and  sentenced  by  court  martials  to 
prison  terms"  which  leads  me  to  wonder 
v,'hy  the  350  figure  instead  of  "approxi- 
mately 300."  was  not  used  in  the  "GIST  ' 
paper.  And  with  respect  to  the  arrests 
which  began  last  fall,  the  Department's 
reply  admits,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  for 
the  first  time  publicly,  that  a  number  of 
arre.sts  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1970  al- 
though the  letter  states : 

We  still  have  no  firm  Information  on  how 
many  were  arrested  or  how  many  have  been 
subsequently   released   for  lack  of   evidence. 

With  the  enormous  American  estab- 
lishment we  have  in  Athens,  and  the 
close  coopeartion  with  that  government 
we  keep  talking  about,  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  we  do  not  have  pretty  accu- 
rate information,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  completely  "firm."  on  the  number  of 
those  arrested.  I  am  al^o  intrigued  by  the 
statement  that  "according  to  the  Greek 
Government  all  of  these  arrests  were 
made  under  warrants  as  provided  by 
Greek  law."  Does  the  Department  of 
State  believe  that  these  arrests  were 
made  under  warrants  or  does  it  not.  or 
is  it  afraid  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade? 

Fimlly,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
D'^partment  admits  that  the  Red  Cross 
neither  confirmed  nor  denied  reports  of 
the  u.se  of  torture,  although  that  was 
not  the  formulation  used  in  the  GIST 
paper. 

I  urge  all  v.ho  ere  interested  in  the 
current  situation  in  Greece  to  read  these 
exchanges  between  Mr.  Abshire  and  my- 
self. Mr.  Abshire's  letter  of  May  7  refers 
to  the  Department's  wish  to  use  certain 
language  in  the  "interest  of  objectivity." 
I  do  not  think  that  interest  has  been 
served  either  in  the  "GIST"  paper  or  in 
Mr.  Abshire's  letters.  But  readers  of  the 
Record  may  judge  for  themselves. 
Appenddc  1 

Apkil  21,  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  RocEKS, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Seckktart:  I  would  appreciate  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
case  of  Judge  Chrlstos  Sartzetakls  of  Greece. 
I  would  like  to  know  when  he  was  arreeted, 
by  what  authorities,  what  charges  have  been 
made  against  him,  where  he  has  been  held 
since  his  arrest  and  what  communcatlon  be 
has  had  with  his  attorney  or  members  of  his 
family.  I  would  also  like  to  know  the  views 
of  the  Etepartment  of  State  on  the  validity 
of  the  charges  made  against  Sartzetakls  and 
would  like  to  have  the  Departments  com- 
me.its  on  the  manner  In  which  the  case  has 
been  handled. 

Slncerly  yours, 

J.  W.  FVlbrioht, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  Statb, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  6,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PCLBRICHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    The   Secretary   has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  21 


requesting  Information  on  the  case  of  Judge 
Chrlstos  Sartzetakls.  a  Greek  national. 

According  to  press  reports  Judge  Sartzeta- 
kls was  arrested  December  24,  1970  In  Thes- 
salonlkl.  Greece.  The  Greek  Government's 
press  spokesman  during  a  press  conference 
last  month  remarked  that  the  judiciary  had 
Imposed  a  ban  on  publication  of  Information 
about  the  arrests  In  November-December 
1970,  and  thus  although  he  could  not  com- 
ment on  the  Investigation  which  was  still 
taking  place,  he  could  state  that  pII  the  ar- 
rests were  made  with  lawfully  signed  war- 
rants and  that  the  persons  were  not  ar- 
rested by  military  police  as  rumored  but  by 
the  regular  police  or  gendarmerie.  At  the 
same  press  meeting,  the  Government's 
spokesman  noted  that  those  persons  arrested 
were  being  held  In  Korydr-llos  prison.  We 
have  been  Informed  privately  that  Judge 
Sartzetakls  has  met  with  members  of  his  fam- 
ily since  his  arrest.  We  are  nof  aware  of  what 
arrangements  may  have  been  mode  for  his 
legal  defense.  To  our  best  knowledge,  Greek 
authorities  have  given  no  re.\son  for  Judge 
Sartzetakls'  arrest 

As  concerns  our  views  on  the  valldlt^y  of 
the  charges  made  against  Sartzetakls  and 
our  comments  on  the  manner  In  which  the 
cise  has  been  handled,  there  Is  nc  question 
that  we  regret  the  ahu.se  of  constitutional 
guarantees  and  the  violation  of  civil  liberties 
wherever  they  occur.  We  have  expressed  to 
the  Greek  Government  on  appropriate  oc- 
ca.slons  our  concern  for  the  observance  of 
civil  liberties  Including  due  process  of  '.aw 
and  for  the  welfare  of  persons  who  bar?  he^n 
detained  because  of  activities  related  to  their 
opposition  to  the  present  regime.  While  we 
.ire  not  aware  that  the  Greek  outhorlties 
have  levied  chTges  against  Judge  Sirt^et^.- 
k!s,  we  ha'"e  cleirly  registered  our  concern 
In  this  case. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  will  be  help- 
ful. Please  continue  to  call  on  us  whenever 
you  think  we  can  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

D.AviD  M.  Abshdie, 
Asfttftavt   Secretary  for  Congressional 
Rrlations. 


-Appendix  2 

April  21,  1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  A  member  of  the 
Committee  staff  called  the  Department  of 
State  a  few  day?  ago  and  asked  for  the  latest 
copy  of  the  "GIST"  p>ap>er  on  Greece.  The 
paper  provided,  entitled  "Greece:  U.S.  Pol- 
icy," was  dated  January  1971.  As  this  pub- 
lication Is  presumably  being  distributed  by 
the  Department  to  anyone  who  asks,  and  Is 
also  now  being  used  a^  a  basis  for  replying 
to  correspondence,  I  would  appreciate  the 
Department  of  State's  comments  on  a  num- 
ber of  statements  made  in  the  "GIST"  paper: 

1.  "With  minor  exceptions,  all  Institutional 
laws  necessary  to  put  Into  force  the  con- 
stitution were  promulgated  by  the  end   of 

1970  as  pledged  by  the  Greek  Government." 
My  understanding  is  that  the  exceptions 

are  by  no  means  minor,  that  some  of  the 
institutional    laws    gazetted    on    January    5. 

1971  were  simply  published  but  not  decreed 
to  be  In  force  and  that,  furthermore,  not  all 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  su.sp)ended 
will  b9  put  Into  effect  by  Institutional  laws. 

2.  "From  a  high  of  over  6.000  In  1967,  there 
are  new  approximately  300  political  pris- 
oners." 

My  understanding  Is  that  somewhere  be- 
tween 335  and  355  were  detained  Immediately 
after  the  coup  (and  were  among  the  6,000 
known  and  alleged  communists  rounded  up 
at  that  time)  and  that,  as  of  January  1971, 
some  600  were  in  internal  exile  and  some  340 
to  380  were  serving  terms  after  being  con- 
victed  and   sentenced    for    political    crimes. 
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According  to  the  April  9  press  release  of  the 
Greek  ESnbaasy,  234  communists  have  been 
released  and  27  former  officers  and  parlia- 
mentarians who  were  In  Internal  exile  wUl 
have  their  confinement  "totally  lifted"  (al- 
though I  have  heard  some  reports  that  some 
of  these  27  are  still  being  detained  by  the 
police).  At  any  rate,  even  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  in  the  Greek  Embsissy's  press 
release.  It  would  appear  that  there  are  still 
SO  communists  in  detention  and  some  30 
who  continue  to  be  in  Internal  exile.  In  addi- 
tion, as  noted  above,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  between  340  and  380  are  serving  prison 
sentences  for  political  crimes  not  including 
those  arrested  since  November.  Indeed  I  see 
no  reference  in  the  "GIST"  paper  to  the  ar- 
rests that  have  taken  place  since  last  fall. 

3.  "During  the  operative  i)erlod  of  the 
agreement,  no  instances  of  torture  of  pris- 
oners were  confirmed  by  the  Red  Cross." 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  Red  Cross 
neither  confirms  nor  denies  Instances  of  tor- 
ture but  makes  all  of  its  reports  to  govern- 
ments on  a  confidential  basis.  The  implica- 
tion of  this  statement  Is  that  there  has  been 
no  torture  of  prisoners  In  Greece.  Is  this  the 
Impression  the  Department  of  State  wishes 
to  convey? 

I  also  note  that  under  the  publications 
listed  for  "further  reference,''  the  Hearings 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
February  1970  were  listed  but  the  Hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  United  States  Se- 
curity Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
relating  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  held  on  June 
9  and  11,  1970,  and  released  on  October  5, 
1970,  were  not  mentioned.  I  wondered  why. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FVlbright, 

Chairman. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC,  May  7,  1971. 

Hon.    J,   W.   PiTLBRIOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  21 
requesting  the  Department's  comments  on 
statements  made  In  the  GIST  paper  entitled 
"Greece;  U.S.  Policy." 

The  "GIST"  on  Greece  was  dated  January 
1971  and  of  course  reflects  the  situation  aa 
we  perceived  It  at  the  end  of  1970.  Moreover, 
as  Indicated  on  the  masthead  of  the  F»F>er, 
GIST  is  "a  quick  reference  aid — not  intended 
as  a  comprehensive  policy  statement."  Actu- 
ally "GIST"  Is  expected  to  be  little  more  than 
a  simplified  Identification  of  issues. 

There  were  three  statements  In  the  "GIST" 
to  which  you  drew  our  attention. 

1.  "With  minor  exceptions,  all  institutional 
laws  necessary  to  put  into  force  the  constitu- 
tion were  promulgated  by  the  end  of  1970  as 
pledged  by  the  Greek  Government." 

This  statement  is  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, correct.  At  his  April  10.  1970  press  con- 
ference, the  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  "a 
public  discussion  on  Institutional  laws  will 
start  tomorrow  and  continue  until  October, 
at  the  rate  of  three  a  month.  Prom  July  to 
the  end  of  the  year  all  the  Institutional  laws 
provided  for  (by  the  Constitvitlon)  will  be 
approved,  again  at  the  rate  of  three  a 
month."  The  publication  of  most  of  the  laws 
In  the  Official  Gazette  met  that  commitment 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  to 
which  they  apply.  We  find  it  most  regrettable 
that  the  Greek  Government  did  not  proceed 
more  quickly  to  Implement  the  articles  of 
the  Constitution  after  promulgating  the  In- 
stitutional laws.  As  matters  now  stand  a 
number  of  key  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion remain  suspended. 

2.  "Prom  a  high  of  over  6,000  In  1967,  there 
are  now  approximately  300  political  prison- 
ere." 


The  GIST  to  which  you  refer  does  not 
reflect  recently  repwrted  changes  in  the 
status  of  some  prolitlcal  detainees.  The  two 
remaining  Island  detention  camps  were 
closed  on  April  10,  1971  when  234  of  the  re- 
maining 284  detainees  were  released.  Fifty 
detainees  considered  by  the  Government  to 
constitute  a  continuing  danger  to  public 
order  and  security  had  their  status  changed 
to  exile  in  remote  villages  where  they  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  surveillance.  In 
mld-1970  about  75  persons  detained  for 
alleged  anti-government  activity  were  In 
exile  to  enforced  residence  in  various  villages. 
By  April  of  this  year  the  number  had  been 
reduced  to  about  47,  On  April  7,  it  w&e 
announced  that  27  of  these  persons  would 
be  released,  leaving,  according  to  the  Greek 
press,  16  to  25  still  In  exile.  Presumably  the 
total  number  in  exile,  including  those  de- 
tainees whose  status  was  changed,  is  now 
about  75. 

In  addition,  there  remain  about  350  per- 
sona who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  by 
courts  martial  to  prison  terms,  mostly  for 
politically  motivated  activities.  We  believe 
that  the  sentences  in  a  number  of  cases  were 
disproportionately  harsh.  We  continue  to 
urge  the  Greek  Government  to  re-examlne 
the  sentences  of  aU  these  prisoners  and  to 
exercise  clemency. 

As  you  p)olnt  out,  a  number  of  arrests  were 
made  toward  the  end  of  1970.  We  still  have 
no  firm  information  on  how  many  were 
arrested  or  how  many  have  been  subsequent- 
ly released  for  lack  of  evidence.  According  to 
the  Greek  Government  all  of  these  arrests 
were  made  under  warrants  as  provided  by 
Greek  law.  In  any  event  we  have  made  clear 
to  the  Government  of  Greece  our  deep  con- 
cern over  the  use  of  arbitrary  police  powers 
and  the  abuse  of  individual  liberties. 

3.  "During  the  op>eratlve  p>erlod  of  the 
agreement,  no  instances  of  torture  of  prison- 
ers were  confirmed  by  the  Red  Cross." 

As  you  indicated,  during  the  operative  pe- 
riod of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  agreement  the  Red  Cross  neither 
confirmed  nor  denied  reports  of  the  use  of 
torture.  Substantive  reports  dealing  with  the 
Red  Cross'  findings  and  recommendations 
were  made  directly  to  the  government.  Al- 
though there  may  have  been  some  excesses, 
particularly  during  the  early  months  of  the 
regime,  we  believe  that  reports  of  torture 
coming  from  Greece  were  exaggerated. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  an 
Item  of  classified  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Considering  all  the  available  Informa- 
tion, we  believe  that  the  statement  in  the 
GIST  regarding  torture  was  Justified  in  the 
interest  of  objectivity,  even  though  we  were 
unable  to  be  more  si)eciflc  In  an  unclassified 
document. 

The  omission  of  the  publication  of  the 
Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  United 
States  Security  Agreements  and  Commit- 
ments Abroad  of  June  9  and  11,  1970  was  a 
simple  oversight  which  will  be  corrected  In 
the  next  revision  of  the  GIST.  We  are  now 
preparing  a  fourth  revision  of  "Greece:  U.S. 
Policy"  in  the  GIST  series  which  will  take 
into  account  developments  since  the  end  of 
1970. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sine;  rely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant     Secretary    for     Congressional 
Relations. 


Appendix  3 
Greece:  U.S.  Policy 
What  is  our  policy  toward  Greece? 

1.  In  April  1967  an  authoritarian  regime 
overthrew  the  constitutional  government  of 
Greece  and  suspended  a  number  of  basic  civil 
liberties.  The  U.S.  was  faced  with  three  al- 


ternatives in  responding  to  this  development: 

To  support  the  Junta; 

To  break  relations; 

To  continue  relations  while  encouraging 
the  regime  to  return  to  constitutional,  rep- 
resentative government. 

We  also  had  to  consider  Greece's  role  as  an 
important  NATO  ally  which  continues  to 
fulfill  its  treaty  obligations,  and  the  stra- 
tegic advantages  it  offers  to  the  alUence  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Growing  Soviet  naval  ac- 
tivity in  this  area  poses  an  increasing  prob- 
lem for  the  security  of  NATO's  southern 
flank. 

2.  U.S.  policy:  We  elected  to  continue  rela- 
tions because  this  course  of  action  provided 
the  only  means  of  exerting  a  constructive 
influence  for  the  return  to  constitutional, 
representative  government.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  urge  the  regime  to  fulfill  its  commit- 
ment to  enact  liberalization  measures  and 
to  prepare  for  elections.  In  our  discussions 
with  Greek  government  leaders  we  have 
made  our  position  clear,  and  we  believe  this 
p>olicy  has  effectively  contributed  to  a  num- 
ber of  changes  In  the  direction  of  reform. 

3.  Political  situation:  In  September  1968, 
the  present  government  submitted  a  new 
constitution  to  referendum.  Since  then  the 
Greek  government  has  been  drafting  and 
enacting  legislation  to  implement  the  new 
constitution.  With  minor  exceptions,  all  in- 
stitutional laws  necessary  to  put  into  force 
the  constitution  were  promulgated  by  the 
end  of  1970  as  pledged  by  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. Although  important  provisions  of  the 
constitution  continue  suspended,  legislation 
now  in  effect  has  eased  martial  law,  partially 
restored  civil  rights,  lifted  restrictions  on 
travel  of  former  politicians,  and  relaxed  re- 
straints on  the  press. 

While  the  Greek  government  continues  to 
affirm  Its  intention  to  return  to  parliament- 
ary government,  we  are  dlsappK>lnted  with  the 
apparent  slackening  of  progress  In  this  di- 
rection. The  Prime  Minister  declared  in 
December  1970  that  there  would  be  no  addi- 
tional constitutional  developments  during 
1971.  He  further  announced  that  he  alone 
would  determine  when  the  country  Is  ready 
to  take  the  next  stei>s  to  restore  a  normal 
political  situation. 

We  will  continue  to  urge  the  government 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  restoring  repre- 
sentative government  in  Greece. 

Grant  economic  aid  to  Greece  was  termi- 
nated In  1962.  The  last  AID  development 
loans  were  made  in  1964. 

A  U.S.  military  assistance  program  for 
Greece  has  existed  since  the  days  of  the  Tru- 
man doctrine.  We  suspended  the  delivery  of 
major  Items  of  military  equipment  shortly 
after  the  1967  coup.  However,  after  the  1968 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  certain 
items  of  military  equipment  previously  on 
the  suspended  list  were  delivered  to  Greece 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  bolster  the  strength  of 
the  NATO  deterrent. 

With  that  one  exception,  the  suspension 
continued  In  force  until  September  22,  1970 
when  the  U.S.  announced  the  lifting  of  the 
partial  embargo.  Approximately  $56  million 
worth  of  equipment  which  had  been  with- 
held is  now  being  delivered  to  Greece  over  a 
two-year  period.  The  resumption  of  these 
shipments  will  enable  the  armed  forces  of 
Greece  to  more  effectively  carry  out  their 
NATO  responsibilities. 

5.  Political  prisoners:  Prom  a  high  of  over 
6.000  in  1967,  there  are  now  approximately  300 
political  prisoners.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
pledged  to  free  all  remaining  political  de- 
tainees by  the  end  of  April  1971  if  security 
conditions  permit.  Last  November  the  Greek 
government  abrogated  its  one-year  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  which  permitted  relatively  free 
access  by  the  Red  Cross  representative  In 
Athens  to  Greek  Jails,  police  stations,  and 
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detention  camps.  The  government  held  that 
the  ICRC  presence  was  unnecessary  and  re- 
flected on  Greek  sovereignty.  During  the  op- 
erative period  of  the  agreement,  no  instances 
of  torture  of  prisoners  were  confirmed  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

Appendix  4 
Statement  by  Department  Spokesman 

We  agree  with  the  staff  report  that  the 
Greek  Governnnent's  cooperation  on  mili- 
tary matters  has  been  satisfactory.  Our 
statement  on  September  22.  1970  made  clear 
that  the  decision  to  resume  delivery  of  sus- 
jwnded  items  to  Greece  rested  entirely  upon 
considerations  relating  to  the  strategic  ad- 
vantages to  NATO  and  to  the  United  States. 

Our  position  on  the  pace  of  the  Greek 
Government's  efforts  to  restore  democratic 
Institutions  In  Greece  Is  equally  clear.  In 
the  Department's  publication  (January, 
1971)  "Greece:  United  States  Policy"  the 
point  was  made  that  "We  ape  continuing  to 
urge  the  regime  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to 
enact  Liberalization  measures  and  to  prepare 
for  elections"  and  "we  are  disappointed  with 
the  apparent  slackening  of  progress  In  this 
direction." 

More  recently,  Assistant  Secretary  Sisco,  on 
February  14  in  a  nationwide  television  inter- 
view said:  ".  .  .  we  have  been  disappointed 
In  the  fact  that  there  hasn't  been  more  pro- 
gress toward  the  establishment  of  parlia- 
mentary government.  ...  we  would  hope 
that  more  progress  in  the  future  can  be 
made  toward  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions." 


TRIBUTE  TO  HORACE  J.  CROUC7H.  SR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Horace  J. 
Crouch,  the  father  of  my  first  wife,  Jean 
Crouch,  and  county  superintendent  of 
education  of  Barnwell  County,  S.C,  has 
been  a  heartfelt  grief  in  the  sense  that  a 
fine  and  wonderful  man  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  many  who  loved  and  re- 
spected him. 

In  another  sense,  however,  his  death 
marks  a  triumph — for  his  was  a  long  life 
which  counted  in  a  very  real  way  to  all 
who  came  under  his  influence. 

His  death  was  a  triumph  over  death 
itself:  for  where  is  the  sting  of  the  grave 
when  one  enters  eternity  safe  in  the 
arms  of  the  Savior  whose  gift  of  ever- 
lasting life  is  unparalleled  by  any  other 
favor  bestowed  upon  man? 

Mr.  President,  Horace  J.  Crouch  was 
the  oldest  oflBceholder  from  the  point  of 
continuous  service  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  At  his  death,  he  had  been 
Barnwell  County's  superintendent  of 
education  for  more  than  60  years.  The 
significant  aspect  of  this,  however,  is 
not  the  number  of  years,  but  the  large 
number  of  lives  that  were  touched  and 
uplifted  by  his  guiding  influence.  He  in- 
fluenced many  lives,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  better  off  because  of  it. 

Horace  J.  Crouch  was  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, a  devout  Baptist,  a  lifelong  edu- 
cator, a  loving  husband,  a  selfless  father, 
and  a  loyal  friend.  He  is  survived  by  his 
lovely  wife,  Inez  B.  Crouch,  who  inspired 
him  through  their  long  and  happy  mar- 
riage. The  Crouch  family  has  three  sur- 
viving children:  Horace  J.  Crouch.  Jr.,  a 
distinguished  retired  Army  oflBcer:  Dr. 
Robert  Crouch,  a  renowned  urologist; 


and  Frances  C.  Kennedy,  wife  of  Col, 
David  H.  Kennedy. 

I  knew  him  well.  I  admired  him  greatly, 
and  I  shall  miss  him. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks;  Accounts  of  Horace 
Crouch's  Ufe  and  death  which  ap- 
peared in  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C,  on 
April  22,  1971;  the  News  &  Courier, 
Charleston,  S.C,  on  the  same  day;  and 
the  Williston  Way,  Williston,  S.C,  on 
April  29,  1971;  the  funeral  messages  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Paul  B.  Nix,  pastor  of 
Elko  Baptist  Church,  and  Rev,  Emerson 
L.  Isler,  former  pastor  of  Elko  Baptist 
Church;  and  a  tribute  prepared  by  the 
members  of  Elko  Baptist  Church  in 
memory  of  Horace  J.  Crouch,  Sr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Apr.  22, 
1971] 

H.  J.  Crouch  Dies;    Rites  Are  Pending 

Elko. — Horace  J.  Crouch  Sr.,  89,  Barnwell 
County  superintendent  of  education  for  the 
past  60  years,  died  Wednesday  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  born  In  1882  in  Edgefield 
County,  a  son  of  the  late  George  E.  and  Sallie 
Johnston  Crouch.  He  had  been  a  resident 
of  Elko  for  more  than  80  years. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  first  elected  superintend- 
ent of  education  in  1909.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Elko  High  School,  Class  of  1900,  and  was 
graduated  from  Purman  University  in  1903. 
He  was  the  oldest  office-holder  in  continuous 
service  In  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  a  classroom  teacher  for 
eight  years,  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
He  was  a  charter  meml^r  of  the  State  School 
Book  Commission,  organized  in  1936,  and  was 
serving  as  its  chairman  for  many  years  until 
his  death.  He  held  a  life  membership  in  the 
National  Education  Association  and  was  a 
member  of  several  other  educational  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  a  member  of  Elko  Baptist 
Church  and  a  life  member  of  Hope  Lodge 
No    126  in  Willlsiton. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ines 
Breazeale  Crouch;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  David  H. 
(Prances)  Kennedy  of  WlllLslon;  two  sons. 
Col.  Horace  J.  Crouch,  Jr.  (USA.  Ret.)  of 
Arlington.  Va.,  and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Crouch  of 
Frederick.  Md.;  a  brother,  George  E.  Crouch, 
Sr.  of  Williston;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Crouch's  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Jean 
Crouch  Thurmond,  died  in  I960.  She  was  the 
first  wife  of  U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
(Rep.-S.C). 

Funeral  arrangements  wT.:  be  announced 
by  Fjlk  Funeral  Home  in  Williston. 


[Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.I  News  &  Courier. 
Apr.   22,   1971] 

Barnwell  School  Head   Crouch   Dies 

Elko. — Horace  J  Crouch,  89.  Barnwell 
County  superintendent  of  education  for  the 
past  60  years,  died  here  Wednesday. 

Funeral  arrangement.s  wlU  be  announced 
by  the  Folk  Funeral  Home  of  Williston. 

Mr  Crouch  was  born  March  18.  1882.  In 
Edeefleld  County,  a  .son  of  the  late  George  E. 
and  SalUe  Johnston  Crouch  He  had  lived  in 
Elko  for  more  than  80  years. 

He  w  as  first  elected  superintendent  in  1909 

He  gr.iduate  from  Elko  High  school  InTSoO 
and  graduated  from  Furman  University  in 
1903.  He  was  the  oldest  office  holder  from  the 
point  of  continued  service  in  South  C.uoMna. 

His  youngest  daughter,  Mrs  Jean  Crouch 
Thurmond,  died  In  1960  and  was  the  first  wife 
of  U.S.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C. 


Mr.  Crouch  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
state  School  Book  Commission,  which  was 
organized  in  1936.  and  was  servmg  as  chair- 
man at  the  time  of  his  death  Ke  held  a  life 
menibershlp  In  the  National  Education  Assn. 
and  was  a  member  of  several  other  educa- 
tional organizations. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Elko  Baptist 
Church  and  a  life  member  of  Hope  Lodge  126 
at  Williston.  He  was  married  to  the  former 
Inez  Breazeale  of  Elko,  on  Dec.  26,  1907. 

Surviving  in  addition  to  his  widow  are: 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  David  H.  Kennedy  of  Willis- 
ton; two  sons.  Col.  Horace  J.  Crouch  Jr.  (U  S. 
Army-Ret  ) ,  of  -Arlington,  Va.;  and  Dr.  Robert 

D.  Crouch  of  Frederick.  Md.,  a  brother,  George 

E.  Crouch  Sr.  of  Williston;  and  eight  grand- 
children. 


[Prom   the   Williston    (S.C.)    Way,   Apr.   29, 
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Superintendent  op  Education  :  Crouch  Rites 

Held  at  Elko  on  Friday 

Horace  J.  Crouch,  Sr.,  89,  Barnwell  county 
superintendent  of  education  for  the  past  60 
years,  died  suddenly  In  hla  home  town  of 
Elko  late  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Born  March  18,  1882.  In  Edgefield  coun- 
ty, Mr.  Crouch  was  the  son  of  the  late 
George  E.  and  Sallie  Johnston  Crouch.  He 
had  been  a  resident  of  Elko  for  over  80 
years. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  first  elected  to  the  post 
of  sup)erlntendent  of  education  In  1909.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Elko  High  school.  Class 
of  1900  and  graduated  from  FMnnan  Uni- 
versity In  1903. 

He  was  the  oldest  office  holder  from  the 
p>olnt  of  continuous  service  In  the  state  of 
South  Carolina. 

For  eight  years  he  wa'-  a  clas.sroom  teach- 
er, serving  both  in  elementary  and  high 
school.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  State 
School  Book  Commission,  which  was  orga- 
nized m  1936  and  was  serving  as  chairman  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  post  he  had  held 
for  many  years. 

He  held  a  life  membership  In  the  National 
Education  association  and  was  a  member  of 
several  other  educational  organizations.  His 
first  love  was  always  schools  and  children 
and  he  spent  his  life  working  for  their  wel- 
fare and  promotion. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  a  member  of  Elko  Bap- 
tist church  and  life  member  of  Hope  Lodge, 
No.  126,  at  Williston. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Inez  Brea- 
zeale on  December  26.  1907.  She  survives. 

Other  survivors  include  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
David  H.  (Frances)  Kennedy  of  Willison; 
two  sons.  Col.  (U.S.  Army,  Ret.)  Horace  J. 
Crouch,  Jr.,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Dr.  Robert 
D.  Crouch,  of  Frederick,  Md.;  one  brother. 
Creorge  Edward  Crouch,  Sr.,  of  Williston;  and 
eight  grandchildren 

His  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Jean  Crouch 
Thurmond,  died  in  1960.  She  was  the  first 
wife  of  U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC). 

F^ineral  services  were  conducted  Friday  at 
3:00  p.m.  at  the  Elko  Baptist  church  with 
the  Rev.  Paul  Nix  and  the  Rev.  Emerson 
Isler  officiating.  Interment  followed  In  the 
Bethany  cemetery  In  Aiken. 

Pallbearers  were  Paul  Stansell  Green.  Ever- 
ett Hutto,  Norman  Smith.  Claude  Jamison, 
Truluck  Kelly,  Clifford  Nix,  Hugh  Blrt  and 
Henry  C.  Quarles. 

The  family  suggests  that  those  who  wish 
may  make  memorials  to  Elko  Baptist 
church. 

A  Prince  and  a   GRKrT  Man  Ha.s  Fallen  in 
Elko 

I  Funeral  mes.sa^e  for  Horace  J.  Crouch,  Sr., 
Elko  Baptist  Church,  S.C  ,  April  23.  1971 ,  3  :00 
pm  Burial  in  Bethany  Cem  ,  Aiken.  S.C. 
Rev.  Paul  B.  Nix.  Pastor. ) 

TTiere  Is  a  verse  of  Scripture.  II  Samuel 
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3:38,  that  I  want  to  use:  "And  the  king  said 
unto  his  servants.  Know  ye  not  that  there  Is 
a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  In 
Israel?"  Permit  me  to  give  this  a  modern 
paraphrase — "And  the  pastor  said  unto  the 
people,  you  know  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  In  Elko.'' 

In  the  death  of  Horace  Crouch,  Sr.,  our 
Town  and  community  has  lost  Its  greatest 

ambassador  thus  far for  it  was  through 

him  and  his  family  that  "Elko"  reached  be- 
yond the  area  normally  covered  by  a  place 
our  size.  How  thankful  we  are  that  liils  Influ- 
ence was  deeply  saturated  by  humility,  sim- 
plicity of  life,  love  and  devotion  to  family 
and  others,  and  to  the  Lord  and  His  Church. 
As  an  ambassador  for  Elko,  we  have  lost  a 
prince  and  a  great  man. 

As  a  church,  we  have  lost  a  precious  mem- 
ber and  saint.  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord  every 
saint's  death  is  precious  (Psalm  116:  15) .  The 
Lord  blessed  him  with  long  life,  good  health, 
a  keen  mind,  and  many  talents.  He  used  all 
these  for  the  Lord  and  anchored  them  In  his 
Savior  and  Lord  and  the  local  church.  He 
served  the  Lord  for  more  than  70  years  of 
his  life  span.  Most  of  these  years  were  given 
In  and  through  this  local  church.  He  served 
in  many  places  of  responsibility — Sunday 
School  Supt.  for  many,  many  years,  teacher, 
deacon — and  In  his  latter  yeass  as  an  Honor- 
ary Life  Deacon.  He  was  teacher  of  the  men's 
Bible  class  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Up  untU 
January  1  of  this  year,  he  claimed  to  have 
better  attendance  than  I — because  I  took 
vacations  and  he  did  not!  He  was  able  to  do 
more  for  the  Lord  than  some  others  because 
the  Lord  entrusted  him  with  more  abilities. 
Likewise,  the  Lord  required  more  from  him 
than  from  some  others  who  had  fewer 
abilities. 

Permit  me  to  use  some  words  from  this 
week's  Baptist  Courier,  our  demomlnatlon's 
weekly  paper  In  this  State.  (Mr.  Crouch 
served  as  this  church's  Baptist  Courier  repre- 
sentative and  the  paper  had  no  stronger 
supporter  and  booster.)  These  words  were 
spoken  and  written  about  another,  but  apply 
so  well  to  Brother  Crouch:  "Another  able 
Baptist  leader  has  fallen  from  the  ranks.  .  .  . 
( He )  had  earned  for  himself  a  respected  place 
of  leadership  .  .  .  through  hard  work,  good 
judgment,  staying  close  to  the  Job  and 
especially  an  avowed  willingness  "to  do  any- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  cause 
of  righteousness.'  The  steadying  hand  .  .  . 
will  be  missed  in  the  .  .  .  area  and  across  the 
state  generally.  But  to  say  the  work  to  which 
he  committed  himself  cannot  go  on  effec- 
tively without  him  would  reflect  poorly  on 
the  man.  He  believed  in  a  well  structured 
program,  plans  for  the  future,  and  trust  In 
the  Lord.  Those  who  follow  him  can  do  no 
less."  I  Editorial,  p.  3).  As  a  church,  we  know 
that  a  prince  and  a  ^reat  man  has  fallen. 

As  a  public  servant  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, having  served  upward  toward  60  years 
as  County  Supt.  of  Education  for  Barnwell 
County — on  le.^s  .<-alary  than  many  of  the 
teachers  under  him.  and  we  know  that 
bracket,  a  prime  and  a  threat  man  has  fallen. 

It  !s  humanly  Impossible  Xo  live  a  perfect 
life.  One  does  not  serve  Christ  and  the  church 
for  more  than  70  years  and  the  piihlic  f"r 
nearly  60  years  without  being  acutely  aware 
of  this  and  without  belns;  reminded  of  this 
fact  many  time-.  Yet.  now,  that  the  life  has 
corns  to  an  earthly  clo.se,  w?  are  forced  to 
.■:ay,  (and  under  the  c'rcumstancfs  glad  to 
say  I   a  prince  arrl  a  vjef.t  man  has  fallen. 

As  his  pastor,  there  are  so  many  thlncrs  T 
would  like  to  say — -the.-e  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  time  and  wisdom  permit,  so.  let  mo 
say  Just  a  few  brief  things  about  him. 

I.  I  feel  that  the  way  of  his  going  was  an 
answer  to  HIS  prayers 
As  you  know,  he  went  suddenly  If  there 
was  any  area  in  the  Christian  life  he  excelled. 
It  was  In  his  prayer  life.  To  hear  him  pray 
was  to  be  made  aware  that  he  kiu  .v  Him  to 


whom  he  was  praying.  I  think  his  prayer 
would  have  taken  this  path : 

ATTER  WOBK 

"Lord,  when  Thou  seest  that  my  work   is 

done, 
Let  me  not  linger  on. 
With  falling  powers. 
Adown  the  weary  hours, — 
A  workless  worker  In  a  world  of  work. 

But,  with  a  word. 

Just  bid  me  home, 

And  I  will  come 

Bight  gladly,— 

Yea,  right  gladly 

WUl  I  come."  (And,  he  did!) 

John  Oxenham. 

I  believe  he  could  say  what  Jesus  said,  "I 
have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth:  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do."  (John  17:3) .  And.  like  the  Apostle  Paul 
said,  "For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith:  Henceforth 
there  Is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  who  love  his 
appearing."  (11  Timothy  4:6-8) . 

He  was  not  afraid  to  think  about,  talk 
about,  and  face  death.  Before  Easter  he 
called  and  told  me  that  he  had  ordered 
enough  copies  of,  "Through  the  'Valley  of  the 
Shadow,"  for  every  family  In  the  church. 
(Article  by  Billy  Graham,  Readers  Digest, 
April,  1971,  p.  107ff.). 

n.  HE  had  every  right  not  to  tell  people 

HOW    old    he    was,    because,    IN    A    SENSE    HE 
NEVER  DID  GP.OW  OLD 

It  was  almost  a  Joke  to  ask  him  his  age. 
There  are  some  lines  that  ask,  "How  Old  Are 
You?" 

"Age  Is  a  quality  of  mind; 
If  you  have  left  your  dream  behind. 
If  ho{>e  is  cold. 
If  you  no  longer  look  ahead. 
If  your  ambition  fires  are  dead — 
Then  you  are  old. 

But  If  from  life  you  take  the  best. 
And  If  In  life  you  keep  the  Jest, 
If  love  you  hold; 
No  matter  how  the  years  go  by. 
No  matter  how  the  birthdays  fly. 
You  are  not  old. 

(Selected.) 

He  could  crack  pecans  and  Ice  with  his 
natural  teeth!  He  had  a  keen  and  alert 
mind.  He  kept  his  wit  and  humor.  He  worked 
In  his  garden  the  day  he  died.  Since  return- 
ing home  from  the  hospital,  he  has  worked 
and  set  out  shrubbery  and  grass  here  on  the 
church  grounds. 

m.    HE   LIVED   IN   A    HOUSE   BY   THE   SIDE   OF  THE 
ROAD    AND    WAS    A    FRIEND    OF    MAN 

He  must  have  been  the  tj-pe  of  man  that 
Homer  had  In  mind  when  he  said,  "He  was  a 
friend  to  man,  and  lived  In  a  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road."  Through  the  years  the 
Crouch  home  by  the  side  of  the  road  has 
been  open  to  man.  X  have  told  Mr.  Crouch 
several  times  that  I  believe  that  half  the  i>eo- 
ple  In  S.C.  had  spent  the  night  at  his  house! 

"There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 
In  peace  of  their  self-content; 
TTiere  are  souls,  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart. 

In  ft  fe! low! ess  firmament: 
There   are   pioneer   souls   that    blaze   their 
paths 
Where  highways  never  ran; 
But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 
.\nd  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life, 

Tlie  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope. 
The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife. 


But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor 
their  tears — 
Both  parts  of  an  Infinite  plan; 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  my  the  side  ot  the 
road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

Sam   Walter   Poss. 

rv.   he   left    the   world   a    more  beautiful 

PLACE    BY  His    HAVING    LIVED 

In  his  active  farming  days,  he  was  consid- 
ered one  Of  the  most  diversified  farmers  In 
the  County.  His  yard  was  always  a  place  of 
beauty.  Through  the  years  he  had  taken  pride 
and  Joy  In  making  the  church  grounds  beau- 
tiful. He  always  had  a  fiower  pinned  on  his 
lapel  when  he  dressed  up.  Only  once  did  I  see 
a  substitution  for  tha.t  fiowea- — It  was  a  but- 
ton which  said,  "Have  a  Happy  Day!" 

"I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again — 
Althotigh  It  bordered  be  with  flowers. 
Although  I  rest  m  fragrant  bowers. 
And  hear  the  singing 
Of  song-birds  winging 

To  highest  heaven  their  gladsome  flight;" 

Eva  Rose  York. 

He  heard  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jesus. 
"Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth  .  .  .  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
In  heaven."  (Matt.  25 :  21ff.) . 

v.    HE    CHOSE    THE    ROLE    OF    A    SERVANT 

He  chose  to  be  a  public  servant — a  public 
school  teacher  and  educator.  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  seriously  thought  about  greatness, 
but  he  heard  and  responded  to  these  words, 
"He  that  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant." 

He  chose  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ  and  the 
church.  Herein  Is  our  hope  In  this  hour  and 
for  eternity.  Jesus  spoke  about  whoever  did 
and  taught  the  commandments,  the  same 
would  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en. (Matt.  5:  19).  Mr.  Crouch  also  heard  and 
responded  to  these  words.  He  did  and  he 
taught. 

"And  so  he  that  had  received  five  talents 
came  and  brought  other  five  talents,  saying. 
Lord,  thou  dellveredst  unto  me  five  tal- 
ents: behold.  I  have  gained  beside  them  five 
talents  more.  His  lord  said  unto  him.  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  -servant:  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things.  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things:  enter  thou 
into  the  Joy  of  thy  lord."  (Matt.  25:20-21). 

A  prince  and  a  great  man  has  fallen.  He 
was  a  prince  and  a  great  man  because  he 
served  the  Lord  and  his  fellow  man. 

Horace  J.  Crouch,  Sr.,  a  Great  Man  op  God 

(Funeral  message  delivered  on  April  23, 
1971  at  Elko  Baptist  Church,  Elko,  South 
Carolina,  by  his  former  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Emerson  L.  Isler,  now  pastor  of  Dearlng 
Baptist  Church.  Dearing,  Georgia.) 

I  believe  the  following  scripture  could 
have  been  uttered  by  this  great  man  of  God: 
"The  Lord  Is  my  light  and  my  salvation; 
whom  shall  I  fear?  the  Lord  Is  the  strength 
of  mv  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?" 
(Psalm   27:1;    13-14). 

And  I  believe  our  Lor*  could  respond  by 
saying,  "Fear  not:  for  I  have  redeemed  thee, 
I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name;  thou  art 
mine.  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters, 
I  will  be  with  thee;  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overfiow  thee:  when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burned;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee.  For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour  .  .  .  Since  thou 
wa.st  precious  In  my  sight,  thou  hast  been 
honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee  .  .  ." 
(Isaiah  43 :l-4a). 

Grids  Word  declares,  "Precious  In  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 
(Psalm  116:151. 

The  prayer  of  one  aged  believer  was,  "Lord, 
■now  Icttest  thou  thy  servant  depart  In 
peace,  according  to  thy  word;  for  mine  eyes 
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have  seen  thy  salvation."  (Luke  2:29-30).  I 
believe  Mr.  Crouch  could  have  easily  prayed 
this  prayer. 

Revelation  14:13  states,  "Blessed  are  the 
deawl.  who  die  In  the  I^rd  henceforth  .  .  . 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  .  .  . 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

David,  writing  under  the  Inspiration  of 
God  declared.  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd; 
I  shall  not  want.  He  m&keth  me  to  lie  down 
in  green  pastures:  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
stUl  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth 
me  In  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name's  sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a 
table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
ei.emies :  thou  anolntest  my  head  with  oil; 
my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life:  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever."    (Psalm  23). 

We  have  lost  a  great  man  of  Ood.  There 
was  never  a  man  whom  I  admired  any  more 
than  Horace  J.  Crouch,  Sr.  I  truly  loved  the 
man!  He  never  met  a  stranger.  I  first  met  him 
when  I  became  his  pastor  in  August  of  1959. 
I  was  his  pastor  for  five  wonderful  years, 
and  grew  to  appreciate  and  admire  him  more 
and  more  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  I 
came  to  appreciate  his  dedication  to  his 
church  and  to  his  Saviour.  I  admired  his  keen 
mind  and  good  sense  of  humor  which  he 
constantly  exhibited  to  all  who  knew  him. 

In  particular.  I  came  to  appreciate  his 
wonderful  spirit  of  appreciation  for  others. 
He  was  always  ready  to  say  a  good  word 
about  others.  When  there  was  an  opportunity 
he  would  be  the  first  to  offer  a  resolution, 
commending  a  pastor  who  was  leaving  for  a 
new  field  of  service,  or  same  member  who 
had  been  outstanding  in  some  way.  He  was 
always  thoughtful  of  others  and  ready  to 
say  so. 

He  was  a  man  of  sympathetic  understand- 
ing when  someone  lost  a  loved  one.  He  was  al- 
ways there.  In  November  of  last  year,  he  and 
his  pastor  and  a  group  fn^m  Elko  Baptist 
Churcli  attended  the  funeral  of  my  dear 
mother  in  Liberty,  South  Carolina.  This  Is 
somethl.ig  we  simply  can't  forget!  And  now 
today  we  are  here  trying  to  say  a  few  words 
abuut  Mr,  Crouch  who  has  meant  so  very 
must  to  sd  many  uf  us. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  a  tower  of  greatness  in  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  for  so  long  that  It 
ii  going  to  be  e.Ktremely  hard  for  us  to  get 
u^ed  to  beln,t;  without  him.  He  Is  going  to 
be  greatly  missed. 

My  personal  sympathy  goes  to  his  dear 
wife  whom  we  all  love  and  appreciate  so 
much  To  the  wonderful  children  of  this 
union,  we  express  our  sympathy.  To  the 
brother  "and  the  many  others,  we  want  you 
to  know  of  cwT  sorrow,  t'^,  over  his  death. 

The  auth.ir  of  the  Book  cf  Samuel  long 
ago  described  King  Saul  In  these  words: 
".  .  .  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  was 
higher  than  any  of  the  people."  (I  Samuel 
9:2).  It  seems  that  Saul  was  of  tall  stature 
easily.  So,  he  towered  above  all  the  others. 
He  was  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 

Mr  Crovich  was  a  man  who  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest.  Physically,  he  was 
not  such  a  man,  but  spiritually  speaking,  he 
was  very  tall  He  was  tall  enough  to  reach 
God,  and  yet  not  too  tall  that  he  could  not 
reach  down  to  his  fellowman.  He  was  this 
kind  of  man! 

We  know  that  his  life  has  already  spoken 
its  own  testimony.  I  need  not  add  to  what  he 
has  told  us.  However,  I  cannot  let  this  mo- 
ment pass  without  speaking  the  tribute  we 
all  feel  and  know.  Just  to  mention  such 
ought  to  lend  encouragement  to  us  as  we 
try  to  Imitate  him. 

So.  we  have  come  this  afternoon  as  loved 
ones,  neighbors,  and  friends.  We  have  great 
admiration  for  the  faith.  Judgment,  leader- 


ship, character  and  service  of  this  man  of 
God. 

1.  Mr.  Crouch  Stood  Head  And  Shoulders 
Above  The  Crowd  Level  In  Pioneer  Educa- 
tion. 

He  taught  school  when  this  county  was 
young  in  educational  endeavors.  He  was,  In- 
deed, a  pioneer.  He  knew  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  county.  He  knew  where  every 
school  has  ever  been  located  In  the  past.  He 
remembered  hundreds  of  names  in  the  field 
of  education,  both  In  the  past  and  present. 

He  befriended  many  a  person  In  those  early 
days  when  life  was  rugged  and  uncertain.  He 
has  walked  where  others  later  would  walk, 
leaving  his  own  footprints  In  the  sands  of 
time.  Education  was  his  life's  work — a  long 
life  of  work,  an  enduring  work,  indeed!  And 
he  loved  It !  And  so  many  loved  him  for  what 
he  meant  to  them!  To  some  degree,  I  can 
understand  his  love  for  education.  Both  my 
father  and  mother  were  school  teachers,  too 

1  think  Heru-y  Adams  has  summed  It  up 
well  when  he  wrote,  "A  parent  gives  life,  but 
as  a  parent,  gives  no  more.  A  murderer  takes 
life,  but  his  deed  stops  there.  A  teacher  af- 
fects eternity:  he  can  never  tell  where  his 
Influence  stops."  And  Mr.  Crouch's  Influence 
will  live  on  and  on. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "If  we  work 
upon  marble,  it  will  perish.  If  we  work  upon 
brass,  time  will  efface  it.  But  If  we  work 
upon  men's  Immortal  minds,  If  we  Imbue 
them  with  his  principles,  with  the  just  fear 
of  God  and  love  of  their  fellowmen,  we  en- 
grave on  those  tablets,  something  which  no 
time  can  efface,  and  which  will  brighten  and 
brighten  to  all  eternity."  This,  Mr.  Crouch 
has  done! 

2  Mr.  Crouch  Stood  Head  and  Shoulders 
Above  The  Crowd  Level  As  A  Church-man 
And  Christian. 

The  church  was  the  center  of  his  busy  life. 
He  served  Elko  Baptist  Church  In  nearly 
every  conceivable  capacity,  being  a  deacon 
and  teacher  for  so  many,  many  years.  He 
had  a  very  keen  mind  and  sense  of  devotion 
constantly  throughout  his  many  years.  He 
kept  this  until  the  day  he  died. 

He  loved  his  pastors.  Only  by  his  devo- 
tion to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  could  he 
have  ever  loved  me,  his  former  pastor!  God 
gave  him  the  capacity  to  do  even  this!  And 
I  k  ved  him.  I  think  it  was  easier  for  me  to 
love  him  than  for  him  to  love  me  I  He  stood 
tall  in  all  this! 

3.  Mr.  Crouch  Stood  Head  And  Shoulders 
Above  the  Crowd  Level  In  Personal  Charac- 
ter, 

He  was  the  Image  of  a  saintly  Christian 
gentleman.  He  lived  for  Christ  each  and  ev- 
ery day,  consistently  throughout  his  many 
years.  He  was  trustworthy,  kind,  compas- 
sionated, understanding,  and  one  who  ha? 
fought  a  good  fight,  one  who  has  kept  the 
faith.  He  kept  faith  with  his  God,  his  wife, 
his  family  and  the  many  others  with  whom 
he  worked.  Now  he  has  finished  his  course 
In  this  life,  but  he  shall  continue  to  live  on 
In  the  lives  of  those  whom  he  has  Influenced 
for  righteousness. 

When  any  of  us  die,  only  one  thing  mat- 
ters: not  how  much  money  we  have,  not  how 
many  flowers  decorate  the  chancel,  not  how 
many  people  attend,  not  how  many  lodges 
we  belonged  to — only  one  thing  matters — 
what  Is  In  your  soul!  Have  we  trusted  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  Saviour?  Are  we  In  harmony 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ?  How  much 
of  Jesus  Christ  Is  there  In  our  hearts?  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr,  Horace  J.  Crouch,  Sr,  had 
much  of  Jesus  Christ  In  his  heart!  And  that 
is  s'-!.1iclent !  And  therefore,  we  can  declare, 
"To  God  be  the  glory." 

In   Mtmoht   of  Horace   J.   Croitch,  Sr. 

We  the  members  of  the  Elko  Baptist 
Church,  Barnwell  Association,  pause  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the  memory 
of  a  faithful  and  dedicated  member.  Horace 


J.  Crouch,  Sr  .  who  passed  from  our  midst 
suddenly  on  April  21,  1971. 

He  loved  the  Lord  and  the  church.  He 
served  the  Lord  by  living  for  Him  for  more 
than  seventy  years — most  of  these  being 
given  through  this  church.  He  served  this 
church  In  many  ways:  faithful  member.  Dea- 
con, Sunday  School  Superintendent. 
Teacher,  and  by  giving  many  hours  of  la- 
bour with  his  hands  and  means  to  beautify 
the  gT'ounds.  This  Church  expressed  Its  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  his  loyal  and  dedicated 
service  in  1955  by  presenting  him  an  en- 
graved cup  for  flfty  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice as  "Teacher-Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendent." He  was  still  Teacher  of  the  Men's 
Sunday  School  Class  until  his  death.  Also, 
he  was  elected  to  serve  as  an  Honorary  Dea- 
con for  life. 

Since  he  also  served  as  a  public  servant 
and  gave  a  strong  Christian  witness  in  this 
area,  we  feel  that  It  Is  appropriate  to  men- 
tion some  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments in  public  life.  Among  the  many  we 
mention  his  serving  as  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Barnwell  County  for  a  longer 
period  In  an  elective  office  than  anyone  in 
S.  C.  In  1967  Furman  honored  him  by  award- 
ing him  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award,  which  Is  given  "to  an  alumnus  and 
to  a  senior  man  in  recognition  of  his  as- 
pirations and  noble,  humanitarian  qualities 
of  character."  Also,  the  County  Board  of 
Education  voted  to  name  the  Vocational 
High  School,  "The  Horace  J.  Crouch  Educa- 
tion Center." 

He  was  a  devoted  husband,  a  dedicated  fa- 
ther, and  his  bouse  by  the  side  of  the  road 
was  the  essence  of  hospitality. 

We  feel  that  the  following  lines  written 
by  John  Oxenham.  which  was  used  at  his 
fuiieral  service  by  his  pastor,  describe  his 
desire  to  leave  this  world  while  active: 

"Lord,    when   Thou   seest    that    my   work    Is 
done. 
Let  me  not  linger  on. 
With  falling  power, 
Adown  the  weary  hours, — 
A  workless  worker  In  a  world  of  work. 
But,  with  a  word, 
Ju.-t  bid  me  home, 
And  I  will  come 
Right  gladly, — 
Yea,  right  gladly 
Will  I  come." 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  children  and  commend  them  to  the 
Ood  of  all  comfort. 

We  request  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  members  of  his  family, 
notice  be  sent  to  The  Baptist  Courier,  and  a 
copy  be  preserved  in  the  records  of  our 
church. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ai.M,^    Rogers. 
Mary    Stansel. 
James    M.     Greene. 


PENTAGON  PROCUREMENT  REFORM 
ABORTED— EDITORIAL  FROM 

ARMED  FORCES  JOURNAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
scarcely  news  today  that  the  Pentagon's 
system  of  weaix)ns  procurement  is  badly 
in  need  of  reform.  Many  of  us  have  rec- 
ognizpd  as  mucii  for  quite  some  time.  And 
last  simiraer,  when  the  message  finally 
reached  the  top  ranks  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  and  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  decreed  that  a  mess  in  pro- 
curement existed,  we  even  dared  to  hope 
that  changes  were  on  the  way. 

Our  hopes  have  proved  unfounded. 
The  public  relations  blitz  has  come  and 
gone,  and  now  after  a  year  almost  noth- 
ing has  changed.  We  still  buy  before  we 
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fly.  competitive  prototype  develoiMnents 
are  given  lip  service  but  seldom  used,  and 
the  few  fixed  price  contracts  remaining 
have  been  converted  to  cost  reimburse- 
ment. 

Which  leaves  us  somewhat  confused. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  comforting 
to  know  that  we  are  not  alone,  as  an  edi- 
torial in  the  May  17  edition  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  attests.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.   Packard  You  Have  Got  Evertonx 

CONFtrSED 

(By  Benjamin  P.  Schemmer) 

Just  weeks  ago  you  were  writing  memos 
saying  we'd  ought  to  give  Lockheed  and  Boe- 
ing Seattle  some  money  to  prototype  simple, 
lightweight  fighters.  Northrop  Is  building  one 
for  you:  the  International  Fighter  Aircraft,  If 
you'll  recall  the  competition  that  the  Air 
Force  troops  thought  LTV  won — which  Just 
made  us  wonder  why  you  dldnt  suggest  acme 
money  be  given  to  LTV  as  well.  Since  some- 
one had  told  us  Lockheed's  IPA  proposal 
was  "unrespwnslve." 

But  we  thought  you  had  a  great  Idea:  fly 
before  we  know  what  we  need.  Competitive 
prototypes.  Austere  programs  that  wouldn't 
bog  down  In  complex  contracts,  detailed  spec- 
ifications and  gobbledygook.  The  kind  of 
stimulus  to  competition  that  P'rank  Gard 
Jameson  urged  last  year  ("A  New  Plan  for 
Weapons  Acquisition,"  JOURNAL  25  July). 
But  then  you  changed  your  mind,  or  clarified 
your  guidance,  and  decided  to  fund  Just  Lock- 
heed's prototype  fighter,  the  X-27. 

Now.  you've  confused  everyone  again.  You 
gave  the  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  award  to  one 
contractor.  Did  you  read  the  Request  for 
Quotation?  "The  government  plans  to  award 
two  or  more  cost-type  contracts  as  a  result 
of  this  solicitation  .  .  "  And  you  had  the 
Prrifram  Manager  tell  everyone  this:  "I  em- 
phasize that  the  effort  to  be  accomplished  Is 
specifically  directed  toward  advancing  the 
technology  of  components  and  NOT  the  de- 
velopment of  total  heavy  lift  helicopter 
system  system  .  .  ."  (Your  emphasis,  not 
ours). 

You  chanced  the  ground  rules  for  source 
selection — without  telling  the  contractors. 
And  you've  launched  another  one  horse  race 
on  a  program  with  more  than  a  few  techni- 
cal risks  and  a  billion  or  so  dollars  at  stake. 

And  you've  got  everyone  so  damned  con- 
fused, we  begin  to  wonder  .  .  . 


THREE  MISTAKEN  ASSUMPTIONS 
OP  CURRENT  U.S.  MIDEAST  POLI- 
CIES 

Mr.  RIEICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinjuiishfd  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sot.i  rccentlv  addressed  a  gathering  in 
Minneapcl's  concerning  our  Nation's 
present  policies  in  the  Middle  East. 

His  remarks  display  an  unusually  keen 
awarene.si  of  tl^.e  self-defeating  nature 
t  f  the  t.ict'c?  now  being  employed  by  our 
own  Govpinment  to  reach  a  settlement 
between  I.-rael  and  Egypt.  Senator  Mon- 
DAi  E  wil!  have  performed  a  great  service 
if  h's  dispassionate  analvsis  of  the  im- 
plications of  Secretary  Rogers'  recent 
trip  i,=^  heeded. 

Senator  ^ToNDALE  eloquently  describes 
the  dilemma  posed  to  American  interests 
by  dowTiplaylng  our  interest  in  Israel's 
security.  As  the  Senator  puts  it: 


To  disguise  our  ultimate  Interest  In  Israel's 
security  Is  to  endanger  that  Interest  by  fos- 
tering miscalculation  among  all  the  parties. 

Senator  Mondale  has  pinpointed  three 
highly  dubious  assumptions  upon  which 
the  State  Department's  present  policies 
rest: 

That  our  Immediate  objective  should  be  a 
definite  "settlement"  managed  from  the  out- 
side. 

That  the  U.S.  can  and  should  act  as  mid- 
dleman In  negotiations. 

And  finally — 

The  forecast  of  doom  If  we  don't  sponsor 
instant  negotiations  and  a  settlement. 

I  agree  fully  with  Senator  Mondale's 
assertions  that  the  only  chance  for  peace 
is  Arab  acceptance  of  Israel.  And  I  wish 
to  underscore  his  observation  that  the 
Arabs  will  never  face  up  to  that  accept- 
ance so  long  as  outsiders  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  forcing  Israeli  concessions  bit 
by  bit. 

At  a  time  when  Israeli  doubts  about 
U.S.  intentions  and  vague  assurances  are 
so  strong.  Secretary  Rogers'  calculated 
snubs  to  Israeli  sensitivities  during  his 
visit  there  could  only  maximize  their 
worst  suspicions.  While  I  certainly  do  not 
question  the  Secretary  of  State's  desire 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I  must 
question  the  way  he  is  going  about  find- 
ing it. 

I  commend  Senator  Mondale's  percep- 
tive speech  to  all  my  colleagues  who  share 
a  desire  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Mondale's 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Senator  Mondale 

Diplomacy,  we  are  told.  Is  often  the  art  of 
delicate  understatement — even  In  the  face 
of  catastrophe. 

The  Captain  of  the  Titanic  was  reportedly 
being  diplomatic,  for  escample,  as  his  great 
sh'p  struck  an  Iceberg  and  was  sinking  In 
the  North  Atlantic. 

Learning  there  were  not  enough  lifeboats 
for  all  passengers  and  that  her  husband  would 
be  left  behind,  a  sobbing  woman  cried  out 
to  the  Captain,  "How  can  this  happen  .  .  . 
this  ship  was  supposed  to  be  Indestructible," 

"Madam,"  the  Captain  cooly  replied,  "that 
appears  to  have  been  an  unrealistic  assump- 
;.on." 

As  for  both  diplomacy  and  sinking  ships, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  some 
"unrealistic  assiunptlons"  behind  this  coun- 
try's policy  In  the  middle  East. 

The  columnists  tell  us  we  are  now  at  an- 
other turning  In  the  baffling  and  volatile 
part  of  the  world.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  flown  18,000  miles,  bargained  with  Arab 
and  Israeli,  and  returned  with  vague  hints 
of  some  agreement  to  re-open  the  Suez  Canal. 

By  now,  there  Is  something  tiresome  In 
these  cliches  of  crisis,  the  expectant  shuttl- 
ing of  officials,  the  intricacy  of  formulas.  The 
diplomatic  graveyard  In  the  Middle  East  is 
strewn  with  turning  points,  climatic  mo- 
ments and  the  pretentions  of  governments. 

But  if  the  diplomatic  game  seems  mun- 
dane, the  reality  of  the  problem  Is  not. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  hopes  and  fears 
and  passions  of  over  90  million  people. 

Their  conflict  traces  a  bloody  history,  all 
the  more  venomous  because  It's  within  liv- 
ing  memory.   Divisions   of   culture   and   re- 


ligion are  Inflamed  on  both  sides  by  charges 
of  genocide.  Pierce  nationalism  pits  Arab 
against  Arab  as  well  as  against  Israel. 

The  price  Is  an  appalling  waste  of  precious 
resources. 

Arabs  and  Israelis,  people  with  rich  tra- 
ditions of  learning  and  compassion,  spend 
together  twice  as  much  on  weapons  as  on 
schooling  for  their  children,  tuid  five  times 
what  they  Invest  in  health  care. 

Four  of  the  Arab  nations  have  per  capita 
Incomes  of  less  than  81,000,  yet  they  spend 
more  than  fO%  of  their  Gross  National 
Product  on  arms. 

And  over  all  the  hate  and  waste  Is  the  per- 
vasive danger  of  a  clash  between  the  great 
powers. 

At  stake  is  the  survival  of  the  region  .  .  . 
and  perhaps  the  pe«u;e  of  the  whole  world. 
That  is  why — ^for  all  the  claims  and  for- 
mulas— our  policy  in  the  Middle  East  la 
deadly  serious  business.  That  Is  why  we  have 
to  examine  the  basic  assumptions  that  sent 
Secretary  Rogers  on  this  trip  and  other  dip- 
lomatic e.xcurslons. 

For  I  am  afraid  that  he  carried  with  him — 
over  every  one  of  those  18,000  miles — dan- 
gerous misconceptions  about  the  Middle  East 
and  the  role  of  the  United  States  In  bring- 
ing peace  to  the  area. 

It  seems  to  me  the  principal  misconception 
has  been  a  cbrcknlc  flaw  In  our  policy  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Arab-Israeli  ooiifllct. 

For  over  two  decades,  we  have  been  stuck 
In  a  dilemma  of  our  own  tn&klng. 

On  one  hand,  extraordinary  factors  of  his- 
tory and  morality  have  given  us  an  abiding 
stake  in  Israel's  security.  Five  Presidents — 
if  not  always  their  Secretaries  of  State — have 
understood  that  behind  the  whole  elaborate 
mess  was  a  simple  fact:  we  could  not  let 
Israel  go  under. 

On  the  other  hand — in  some  murky  mix- 
tnre  of  oil  politics,  fear  of  "losing"  the  Arabs 
( who  were  hardly  "ours"  to  begin  with) ,  and 
sheer  bureaucratic  momentum — our  diplo- 
macy has  strained  mightily  to  disguise  to 
everybody  that  Irreducible  Interest  In  Israel. 

It  still  does. 

Our  dilemma  Is  that  we  cannot  have  It 
both  ways.  To  disguise  our  ultimate  interest 
in  Israel's  security  Is  to  endanger  that  in- 
terest by  fostering  miscalculations  among 
all  the  parties. 

An  Israel  unable  to  rely  on  our  support, 
Arabs  emboldened  by  what  seems  to  them 
our  equivocation,  Russians  tempted  by  our 
apparent  irresolution — none  will  make  the 
hard  decisions  to  build  a  peace  in  every- 
one's interest. 

Our  present  course  runs  into  the  logical 
dead-end  of  that  dilemma — -a  confrontation 
with  Israel  over  a  "settlement." 

Never  mind  that  a  meaningful  settlement 
is  probably  impossible  to  achieve  by  pressur- 
ing Israel — or,  even  if  proclaimed,  that  It 
could  still  damage  our  long-range  interests. 

The  current  pre-occupatlon,  for  instance,  is 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  We  are  lean- 
ing hard  on  the  Israelis  to  extract  the  nec- 
essary concessions  from  them.  And  the  Im- 
mediate beneficiary  will  be  the  naval  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  an  open  canal,  once 
more  an  Important  link  for  world  commerce, 
would  be  one  more  hostage  to  Soviet  diplo- 
macy. But  we  seem  Intent  on  a  deal — even  to 
the  point  of  paying  to  dredge  the  Canal  our- 
selves. (I  wish  we  were  as  anxious  to  clear 
the  pollution  from  our  own  lakes  and  rivers  ) 

Not  that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  a 
corner  on  this  sort  of  folly. 

We  should  not  forget — the  Israelis  certainly 
haven't — that  Israel  gave  up  the  gains  of  the 
1956  war  for  an  all  to  vague  formulation  of 
support  by  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
...  a  promise  shamefully  sldestepp)ed  when 
the  going  cot  tough  again  with  Nasser  and 
the  etierrllla.=. 

When  Nasser  closed  the  Straits  of  Tlran  In 
1967,    the   studied   hesitation   of   the   John- 
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son  Administration  may  well  have  confused 
both  sides  to  the  point  of  hastening  hos- 
tilities rather  than  heading  them  off. 

We  stood  by  In  1967  while  the  UN  peace 
force  was  pulled  out  summarily  on  Egypt's 
order.  As  Arab  rhetoric  became  more  inflama- 
tory  and  the  noose  tightened  on  Israel's  sea 
outlet  through  the  Qulf  of  Aquaba.  the  U.S. 
leisurely  debated  schemes  for  sending  in  neu- 
tral flagships  to  "test"  Arab  intentions. 

And  when  Abba  Eban  came  to  Washington 
that  fateful  spring — expecting  us  to  produce 
on  a  decade  of  promises — he  got  embar- 
rassed evasion  and  patronizing  preachments 
on  restraint. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Generals  pre- 
vailed over  the  diplomats  In  Tel  Aviv.  Our 
equivocation  left  Israel  almost  no  choice  but 
to  strike  for  her  life. 

That  pattern  of  evasion  and  preaching  has 
been  repeated  again  and  again  by  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

We  drew  the  Israelis  into  the  present  cease- 
fire last  fall  on  the  condition  that  neither 
."ilde  would  seize  military  advantage  from  the 
truce. 

Then,  as  the  Soviets  stole  a  major  tactical 
march  by  moving  up  their  missiles  under 
shelter  of  the  agreement,  we  first  denied 
It  .  .  .  then  said  we  were  checking  .  .  .  then 
said  It  was  true,  we  knew  It  all  along,  and  It 
was  a  bad  thing.  The  missiles  are  still  there, 
but  I  wonder  about  our  credibility  with  the 
Israeli  Oovernment — let  alone  what  the 
Arabs  and  Soviets  think  they  can  get  away 
with. 

Now.  Secretary  Rogers  ha,-?  reoortedlv  had 
a  quarrelsome  session  with  Mrs.  Melr  to  pres- 
sure her  on  opening  Suez. 

According  to  the  New  York  Time.t.  the 
Arabs  are  naturally  pleased.  Last  Sundav's 
Times  reported: 

"With  the  U.S.  nowactdvelv  involved  in  the 
negotUtlng  process  and  its  Wg  power  pres- 
tige on  the  line,  the  Egvptlan  leadership 
seems  confident  that  the  focus  of  anv  Ameri- 
can pressure  .  .  will  be  on  Israel,  particular] v 
In  regard  to  a  first -stage  Israeli  pullback  and 
a  re-openlne  of  the  Suez  Canal." 

The  mistakes  have  been  shared  amplv. 
then,  bv  Ijoth  parties.  They  have  been  espe- 
cially nwienlfled.  however,  by  the  peculiar 
bureaucratic  aberrations  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  the  White  House  staff  openlv  domi- 
nating policy  on  the  malor  issues  of  Vietnam 
or  arms  control,  the  State  I>epartment  has 
tried  to  save  Its  bureaucratic  face  bv  zeal- 
ouslv  trvlng  to  redraw  the  map  of  tJie  Middle 
East.  If  the  process  has  been  therapeutic  for 
morale,  the  cost  has  been  high— an  often 
heedle!«  pushing  for  settlement  for  settle- 
ments' sake,  policy  more  bv  adrenalin  than 
by  anal\-s!s 

But  whatever  the  combination  of  mlsper- 
ceptlon  and  mismanagement.  US.  pollcv  has 
oome  to  rest  on  three  hlghlv  dubious  assump- 
tions. 

Each  Is  clung  to  with  the  same  reverance 
and  bra\T«lo  as  the  "unslnkabllltv"  of  the 
Titaiic.  And  each  leaves  us  short  of  life- 
boats. 

The  flr^t  of  these  assumptions  Is  that  our 
Immediate  obfective  should  be  a  definitive 
"settlement"  managed  from  the  outside.  We 
reason  that  since  the  parties  are  too  greedy 
to  get  toeether  tjiemselves.  someone  should 
do  the  Job  for  them. 

Yet — much  as  we  all  want  peace — real's»;c 
planning,  even  u-lth  the  current-  cea-e-nre, 
must  be^ia  with  the  high  probabliltv  of  some 
kind  of  continuing  state  of  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  over  the  next  3-5  years.  Even 
with  some  klr.d  of  political  set'lemer.t  now. 
there  would  probably  be  prolonged  tension 
and  more  ?hootlng. 

And  putting  first  things  first,  our  over- 
riding objec-ive  should  be  to  avoid  direct 
U.S.  involvement  in  those  likely  hostilities. 

Talking  about  a  "settlement"  In  this  con- 
text obscures  the  basic  Issue:   how  to  cope 
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with  the  absence  of  a  settlement,  whether 
it's  renewed  war  or  an  imperfect  trial  truce. 
Moreover,  the  historical  evidence — from 
the  partition  of  Palestine  to  the  Straits  of 
Tlran— argues  clearly  that  the  two  sides  are 
basically  unaffected  by  outside  efforts  at 
mediation. 

The  most  recent  experience,  in  fact.  Is  that 
matters  can  get  much  worse  precisely  when 
the  d^jlomatlc  traffic  Is  heaviest.  Witness  the 
hi-)ack;ng  crisis,  the  Jordanian  civil  war  and 
the  utichallenged  advance  of  Soviet  missiles 
amid  all  the  diplomatic  maneuvering  of  last 
summer  and  fall. 

As  for  ouDside  management,  I  believe  ex- 
ternal powers  can  and  do  Influence  eve:ns 
Bu:  much  more  by  their  material  Investment 
than  by  their  questionable  ingenuity  In 
drawing  plans  for  somebody  else's  borders. 

The  United  States  can  have  most  Influence 
in  the  Middle  ESast  by  ciearly  and  firmly 
placing  its  weight  behind  Its  Interests,  even 
if  we  never  utter  a  word  about  the  details 
of  a  settlement. 

We  are  now  squandering  that  Influence  In 
a  pretentious  and  almost  frenzied  quest  for 
au  agreement  which  would  push  Israel  back 
to  her  vulnerable  1967  borders 

The  second  mistaken  assumption  in  our 
policy  derives  from  the  first.  It  is  that  the 
U.S.  c.*n  and  should  act  as  middleman  In 
negDtiations. 

The  argument  is  that  the  Israelis  will  re- 
spond to  our  pressure.  And  the  Arabs  need 
evidence  that  we  want  a  fair  settlement  be- 
fore they'll  agree. 

Yet  as  any  lawyer  or  labor-management 
neg.it UtADr  kr.ows,  the  every  task  of  media- 
tion neceso.irily  imposes  an  ambiguity  on 
thd  mediators  relation  with  all  parties. 

The  more  credibly  we  play  the  mediator's 
neutral  role  in  the  Midde!  East,  the  more  we 
defeat  the  very  purposes  of  mediation. 

For  the  Isr.iells.  our  neutr:»l  stance  height- 
ens their  fears  that  we  will  abandon  them. 
And  *e  risk  provoking  a  more  desperate  and 
reckless  policy  from  them  when  we  sup- 
p.->sediy  want  Just  the  opposite. 

Israel  may  "need"  us  in  the  sense  that 
U.S.  budgetary  and  military  aid  is  their 
optimum  op:.ion  in  maintaining  their  de- 
le :ise. 

But,  the  vit.il  Isr.ieli  decisions — chose  they 
see.  such  as  borders,  involving  their  exist- 
ence— are  not  amenable  to  our  leverapp. 

Where  national  survival  is  at  stake,  our 
influence  will  be  effective  only  if  we  assuage 
fears — never  if  we   try  to  e.xplo;t    them 

We  have  authentic  influence  on  Israel  only 
to  the  decree  we  help  remove  the  threat  to  its 
exi.stence. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  the  only  chance  for 
peace  in  the  Mid  East  Is  Arab  acceptance  of 
Israel. 

But  the  Arabs  will  never  face  up  to  that 
acceptance  so  long  as  outsiders  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  forcing  Israeli  concessions  bit  by 
bit— which  Is  precisely  what  this  Adminis- 
tration has  been  holding  out  In  Its  formula- 
mongerlng  over   the  past    18   months. 

As  with  the  Israelis,  our  ambivalent  policy 
only  promotes  Arab  recklessness  and  In- 
transigence. 

The  third  assumption  behind  U.S.  diplo- 
macy— in  some  ways  the  most  fashionable 
and  foolish— has  been  the  forecast  of  doom 
If  we  don't  sponsor  instant  negotiations  and 
a  settlement  The  Arabs,  we  are  told,  will 
grow  ever  more  radical,  and  the  Soviets  will 
pick  up  all  the  chips. 

Yet  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  Is  over- 
powering—and the  attriticu  of  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  in  the  most  dramatic  recent 
example.  The  existence  of  a  strong,  secure 
Israel— able  to  preserve  the  status  quo  until 
a  ge:iuine  settlement  is  achieved — in  the 
long-run  weakens  rather  than  strengthens 
the  Arab  radicals  who  are  staking  everything 
on  confrontation. 

Nor  can  the  Russians  easily  endure  the 
persistent  frustration  of  their  Arab  clients. 


We  should  certainly  be  concerned  with  the 
Soviet  Influence  in  the  Middle  East.  But  a 
settlement  made  now  In  the  shadow  of  Rus- 
sian missiles  will  only  enhance  that  Influence. 
Moscow's  stock  win  go  down  precisely  as 
the  Arabs  come  to  understand  that  Israel  and 
the  United  States  will  not  be  moved  by 
vacant  formulas  or  menacing  gestures. 

These  three  assumptions  have  led  us.  then, 
away  from  the  one  strategic  principle  from 
which  our  Middle  East  policy  must  proceed — 
firm,  unequivocal  support  of  Israel. 

The  irony  Is  that  we  are  not  choosing 
here — as  so  often  In  policy  questions — ^be- 
tween what  is  right  and  what  works. 

I  personally  believe  we  have  a  moral  com- 
mitment to  Israel.  But  It  Is  equally  clear  that 
a  strong  Israel  Is  also  the  best  hope  for  an 
enduring  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

And  even  If  the  standard  la  a  more  nar- 
row measure  of  US.  national  Interest,  a 
strong  Israel  Is  the  sole  guarantee  over  the 
next  decade  that  we  will  not  be  embroiled 
directly  in  the  conflict  In  the  area. 

I  should  add  that  only  a  sure  sense  of 
Israeli  security  can  keep  the  Ud  on  the 
terrible  Pandora's  box  of  nuclear  armaments 
In  the  Mid  East. 

None  of  tis  can  predict  the  outline  of  a 
plausible  settlement  at  this  point. 

At  a  minimum,  however.  I  think  we  have 
to  return  to  the  guideline  of  "secure  and  rec- 
ognized boundaries"  for  Israel  as  required  in 
the  November  1967  UN  Security  Council  Re- 
solution. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  pres- 
ent buffer  areas  around  Israel — to  the  de- 
gree that  they  lessen  the  need  to  mobilize 
and  fight  by  an  Irreversible  timetable — are 
really  a  deterrent  to  all-out  war. 

But  there  Is  no  question  that  political  reali- 
ties will  dictate  eventually  some  kind  of 
>5ettlement  on  Israel's  borders.  Territory  can- 
not indefinitely  purchase  safety  at  the  ex- 
pense of  unrelieved  Arab  embltterment. 

Finally,  there  Is  one  absolutely  essential 
complement  to  strong  Israeli  security — Jus- 
tice for  the  Arab  refugees. 

The  Palestinian  Arabs  have  been  that  un- 
stable mass  In  the  area — threatening  to  ex- 
plode and  bring  the  whole  region  down 
around  them. 

Thev  cannot  go  on  living  In  the  soul-de- 
stroying squalor  of  the  refugee  camps.  An- 
other generation  of  Arab  children  cannot  be 
left  to  despair  and  hatred. 

If  these  Injustices  persist,  no  peace — how- 
ever firm  at  the  beginning — will  last  long  In 
the  Middle  East. 

AH  of  us — above  all.  Israel,  but  also  her 
friends  in  this  country — have  a  responsibility 
to  help  remove  that  disgrace  and  danger. 

We  must  make  a  start  at  that.  And  our  gov- 
ernment must  stop  trying  to  be  something 
we  are  not. 

We  are  not  a  disinterested  mediator 
obliged  to  cool  de^achment  toward  both 
sides. 

We  are  a  vitally  Interested  friend  of  Is- 
rael. And  everyone  must  understand  that  If 
the  long  process  of  resignation  and  recon- 
ciliation is  to  begin  at  last. 

Once  we  have  set  ourselves  right.  I  think 
there  is  genuine  hope  for  the  Middle  East. 

We  can  help  make  It  what  Its  great  human 
and  material  {wtentlal  promi.<;e  It  could  be. 

A  land  not  of  the  maimed  and  the  or- 
phaned, but  of  safe,  healthy,  self-respecting 
children, 

A  land  not  of  pillboxes  and  national  hatred, 
but  of  gifted  peoples  working  together  In 
gathering  prosperity  and  peace. 


THE  EXFAM^TVE  USE  OF  HABEAS 
CORPUS  BY  THE  FEDERAL  DIS- 
TRICT COURTS 

Ml-.  THURMOND.  Mr  Pre.,ident.  in 
tlio  Aiu-il  1971  edition  of  the  American 
Bar  Associaticn  Journal  there  appeared 
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a  very  interesting  article  entitled  "The 
Case  Against  Modern  Federal  Habeas 
Corpus." 

There  is  an  immediate  problem  with- 
in our  judicial  system.  The  effectiveness 
of  our  court  system  is  being  undermined 
and  overburdened  by  the  present  distor- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  a  funda- 
mental instrument  for  safeguarding  per- 
sonal freedom  against  arbitrary  State 
action.  However,  this  writ  has  currently 
been  abused.  It  has  become  nothing  more 
than  a  routine  means  for  direct  review 
of  State  court  criminal  decisions  in  Fed- 
eral district  courts. 

Mr.  George  Doub  points  out  that  a 
State  prisoner  does  not  need  to  bother 
to  assert  his  claim  of  Federal  review  in 
the  course  of  his  State  trial  or  even  on 
his  State  appeal  from  conviction.  He  can 
deliberately  foil  to  ask  for  Federal  re- 
view and  still  get  Federal  review  of  the 
State  conviction  by  use  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Allowing  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
be  used  in  tlits  manner  casts  doubts  as 
to  the  strength  and  credibility  of  our 
State  court  system.  State  judiciaries 
rightfully  resent  this  encroachment  upon 
their  decisionmaking  areas.  The  current 
use  of  this  writ  has  given  Federal  district 
judges  a  power  of  review  far  in  excess 
of  what  is  realistic  or  reasonable.  These 
comments  deserve  the  consideration  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  April  1971 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  en- 
titled "The  Case  Against  Modem  Fed- 
eral Habeas  Corpus"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Case    Against  Modern   Federal 

Habeas  Corpcs 

(By  George  Cochran  Doub) 

The  erosion  of  public  respect  for  the  judi- 
cial system  has  seriously  harmed  the  effec- 
tiveness and  credibility  of  this  vital  branch 
of  government.  As  the  courts  become  over- 
whelmed with  backlogs  of  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  concerned  judges  and  lawyers  have 
sought  the  development  of  new  concepts  of 
administration,  the  training  and  appoint- 
ment of  administrative  officers,  the  better 
management  and  control  of  trial  court  calen- 
dars and  the  development  of  more  efficient 
systems  of  record  management. 

These  palliatives  are  helpful,  but  they  can- 
not cure  the  disease  of  the  patient:  that  can 
only  be  done  by  at  least  some  minimal  sur- 
gery. This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  current 
distortion  In  the  federal  courts  of  the  great 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  has  debased  the 
writ  by  making  It  nothing  more  than  a 
routine  vehicle  for  the  review  by  the  federal 
courts  of  state  court  criminal  Judgments. 

THE   PROBLEM    IS   A   SELF-nTFLICTED   WOT7KD 

TTne  federal  habeas  corpus  problem  was 
not  thrust  upon  the  federal  Judiciary  by  the 
Coitstitutlon  or  the  Congress.  It  was  created 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  comparatively  re- 
cent years  under  circumstances  which  sug- 
gest that  the  Court  had  no  realization  at 
the  time  of  the  crippled  offspring  it  was  un- 
wittingly spawning.  In  retrospect,  the  re- 
sulting deluge  of  federal  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions of  state  prisoners,  which  has  been  suf- 
focating district  courts  as  well  as  the  court 


of  appeals,  has  made  clear  that  the  problem 
is  not  congenital.  It  Is  a  self-inflicted  wound. 
The  Constitution  says  no  more  than  that 
"the  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  In  Cases 
of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it".  The  clause  denies  the  power 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
to  suspend  the  privilege  except  under  the 
circumstances  stated,  but  It  does  not  define 
the  scope  of  the  privilege. 

The  power  of  the  federal  district  courts 
to  issue  the  writ  Is  statutory  because  of  the 
principle  that  they  possess  only  such  Jur- 
isdiction as  Is  expressly  granted  to  them  by 
Congress.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  provided 
that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  should 
have  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  commitment, 
provided  that  writs  of  habeas  corpus  should 
in  no  case  extend  to  persons  unless  In  cus- 
tody under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  power  of  the  federal  courts 
to  issue  the  writ  was  carefully  circumscribed 
and  limited  to  persons  In  federal  custody. 
No  Jurisdiction  was  conferred  to  inquire  into 
the  legality  of  custody  of  anyone  by  a  state. 
It  was  not  until  1867,  during  Reconstruc- 
tion, that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  was  widened  by  a  provision  that  the 
writ  might  issue  "in  all  cases  where  any 
person  may  be  restrained  from  his  or  her 
liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
or  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States". 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  federal  courts 
obtained  the  power  to  inquire  Into  the  legal- 
ity of  state  criminal  Judgments.  This  pro- 
vision is  now  codified  In  28  U.S.C.  1 2241 
(C» (3). 

When  the  Supreme  Court  solemnly  pro- 
claimed in  Harris  v.  Nelson,  394  U.S.  286. 
290  (1969).  that  "the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
Is  the  fundamental  Instniment  for  safe- 
guarding individual  freedom  against  arbi- 
trary and  lawless  state  action",  the  Court 
ignored  the  fact  that  during  the  first  seven- 
ty-flve  years  of  our  nation's  history  the 
federal  courts  had  no  power  to  review  state 
court  criminal  judgments  by  way  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Prom  1867  until  about  1952  the  Supreme 
Court  manifested  judicial  discipline  and  re- 
straint with  resp>ect  to  federal  habeas  cor- 
pus, a  regard  for  state  Judicial  processes,  and 
an  Intuitive  sense  of  the  dangerous  disorders 
which  would  accompany  successful  collateral 
attacks  upon  the  finality  of  state  court  judg- 
ments.' A  question  of  fact  or  of  law  distinctly 
put  in  issue  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  could  not  be  reviewed 
later  on  federal  habeas  corpus.  State  court 
Judgments  that  rested  on  Independent  state 
grounds  could  not  be  reviewed  although  fed- 
eral claims  were  present.  Only  If  an  appli- 
cant had  not  been  afforded  an  opportunity 
in  the  state  court  to  raise  his  federal  claim 
could  it  be  heard 

Since  1952  the  principle  of  federal  judicial 
restraint  has  not  slowly  eroded;  it  has  been 
cast  away  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  apjjealing  name  of  i>ersonal 
liberty. 

EXPANSION    OP  FEDERAL   HABEAS  CORPTJS 

CONCEPT    BEGINS 

The  drastic  expansion  of  the  federal  habeas 
corpus  concept  began  In  Brovm  v.  Allen.  344 
US.  443  (1953).  In  which  the  federal  claims 
of  a  state  prisoner  had  been  presented  to 
the  highest  court  of  the  state  on  direct  ap- 
peal from  conviction,  had  been  rejected  by 
that  court  on  the  merits  and  certiorari  had 
been  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court.  On  ap- 
peal from  the  denial  of  a  federal  habeas 
corpus  petition,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Brown  was  entitled  to  reconsideration 
of  his  constitutional  claims  on  his  later 
application  to  a  federal  district  court. 
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In  Irvin  v.  Doicd.  359  U.  S.  394  (1959), 
Irvln's  conviction  weis  affirmed  upon  appeal 
by  the  supreme  court  of  a  state.  In  reversing 
dismissal  of  his  later  application  for  federal 
habeas  corpus,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
this  state  court  decision  had  rested  on  the 
determination  of  Irvln's  federal  claim  and 
therefore  his  claim  should  be  considered  by 
the  district  court  on  federal  habeas  corpus. 
Thus,  under  Irvin,  as  well  as  Broiim,  the 
federal  district  courts  were  deemed  to  be 
not  only  authorized  but  obligated  to  review 
decisions  of  state  supreme  courts  on  federal 
questions. 

In  1963  In  Fay  v.  Noia,  372  U.  S.  391,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  federal  habeas 
corpus  for  state  prisoners  lies,  despite  the 
existence  of  an  adequate  and  independent 
nonfederal  ground  for  the  state  judgment  of 
conviction,  pursuant  to  which  the  applicant 
was  detained  by  the  state.  After  conviction, 
Noia,  with  competent  counsel,  deliberately 
elected  not  to  appeal  his  conviction  and 
years  later  sought  federal  habeas  corpus  on 
the  ground  that  a  confession  obtained  from 
him  was  unlawful  because  coerced.  Under 
Noia,  even  a  deliberate  and  intentional  choice 
not  to  assert  a  constitutional  claim  on  ap- 
peal did  not  preclude  its  later  assertion  on 
federal  habeas  corpus;  a  failure  to  exhaust 
state  remedies  did  not  preclude  federal  ha- 
beas corpus.  The  Supreme  Court  emasculated 
the  doctrine  embodied  In  82  U.S.C.  S  2254, 
which  requires  the  exhaustion  of  state  reme- 
dies, by  holding  that  the  statute  referred 
only  to  state  remedies  available  when  the 
application  for  federal  habeas  corpus  was 
filed. 

TU>AL    WAVE    OF    APPLICATIONS    IS    "JI7DGE-MADK 
BUSINESS" 

Chief  Judge  Lumbard  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  said  last  Sep- 
tember of  the  tidal  wave  of  habeas  applica- 
tions. 

"This  is  judge-made  business,  restiltlng 
principally  from  the  1963  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Fay  v.  Noia,  which  held  In  effect 
that  there  was  no  finality  to  any  state  court 
criminal  case  so  long  as  the  prisoner  made 
Constitutional  claims  and  some  federal  Judge 
entertained  doubts  about  whether  these 
questions  had  been  fairly  resolved  by  the 
state  courts.^  " 

In  Jackson  v.  Denno,  378  U.S.  368  (1964), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  unconstitutional  the 
established  New  York  state  practice  with 
respect  to  the  admissibility  of  admission. 
This  "New  York  rule",  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed In  sixteen  states  and  six  federal  cir- 
cuits. Is  that,  when  there  Is  a  factual  con- 
flict In  the  evidence  as  to  the  voluntariness 
of  a  confession  over  which  reasonable  men 
may  differ,  the  judge  leaves  the  question  of 
voluntariness  to  the  jury.  This  decision  was 
contrary  to  prior  decisions  of  the  Court  ren- 
dered as  recently  as  1953.  1958  and  1959.' 

This  due  process  question  had  not  been 
presented  to  the  state  trial  cotirt  or  on  ap- 
peal. Indeed,  exjjerienced  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant had  not  even  objected  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  statements  made  and  had 
not  requested  a  preliminary  court  hearing 
on  voluntariness,  which  was  permitted  under 
the  New  York  procedure.  One  would  suppose 
that  under  these  conditions  the  federal  claim 
was  not  even  germane  to  the  case.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  directed  that  petitioner  be 
released  unless  the  state  retried  him  or  af- 
forded him  an  indei>endent  court  hearing 
on  the  voluntariness  of  his  admissions.  Un- 
derstandably, the  Court  did  not  conclude 
that  the  admissions  were  Involuntary. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  doc- 
trine of  res  judicata  does  not  apply  in  the 
federal  habeas  corpus  field  and  the  denial  of 
a  state  prisoner's  application  for  collateral 
relief  on  habeas  corpus  Is  not  res  judicata, 
this  on  the  theory  that  conventional  notions 
of  finality  of  litigation  have  no  place  when 
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personal  rights  are  at  stake  and  their  In- 
frlngement  ts  alleged/  Separate  and  succes- 
sive habeas  corpus  applications  may  be  filed 
and  heard,  provided  each  presents  a  different 
claim  for  relief. 

StTPREME    COURT    EKTTNCIATES    REQUIREMENTS 

A  perplexing  problem  for  federal  district 
Judges  on  applications  for  habeas  corpus  has 
been  the  extent  to  which  they  must  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  factual  disputes  forming 
the  basis  of  the  prisoner's  federal  question 
claim.  28  tJ.S.C.  5  2243  provides:  "The  court 
shall  summarily  hear  and  determine  the 
facts,  and  dispose  of  the  matter  as  law  and 
justice  require  •■  In  Toicnsend  v.  Sain^  372 
U.S.  293  (1963),  the  petitioner  had  objected 
to  the  Introduction  of  his  confession  In  a 
state  trial  on  the  ground  that  It  was  the 
product  of  coercion.  The  confession  was  ad- 
mitted, the  petitioner  convicted  and  his  con- 
viction affirmed  by  the  state  supreme  court. 
After  exhausting  his  postconviction  remedies 
In  the  state  courts,  he  filed  a  petition  for 
habeas  corpus  In  a  federal  district  court.  In 
reversing  the  denial  of  his  application,  the 
Supreme  Court  enunciated  requirements  re- 
lating to  habeas  corpus  hearings.  It  declared 
that  a  federal  district  court  must  grant  an 
evidentiary  hearing  to  a  habeas  corpus  ap- 
plicant if  ( 1 )  the  merits  of  the  factual  dis- 
pute were  not  resolved  In  the  state  hearing. 
(2)  the  state  factual  determination  was  not 
fairly  supported  by  the  record,  (3)  the  fact- 
finding procedure  utilized  by  the  state  court 
was  not  adequate  to  afford  a  full  and  fair 
he.irlng.  (4i  there  was  a  substantial  allega- 
tion of  newly  discovered  evidence,  (5)  the 
material  facts  were  not  adequately  developed 
at  the  state  hearing,  and  (6)  for  any  reason 
the  state  trier  of  the  facts  did  not  afford 
the  applicant  a  full  and  fair  fact  hearing. 

In  discus.sing  each  of  these  reqxiirements 
the  Supreme  Court  interpreted  them  broad- 
ly It  fllrt^er  said  that  when  these  tests  were 
not  applicable  and  the  material  facts  were  in 
dispute,  the  holding  of  a  fsurtual  hearing  was 
in  the  discret'on  of  the  district  Judge,  and 
even  If  he  concluded  that  the  applicant  had 
been  afforded  a  full  and  fair  hearing  by  the 
state  court,  resulting  in  reliable  findings,  he 
need  not  accept  the  facts  as  so  found.  "In 
every  case  [the  federal  district  judge]  has 
the  power  constrained  only  by  his  sound  dis- 
cretion. t->  receive  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
applicant's  constitutional  claim."  Although 
♦he  district  Judge  may.  when  the  state  court 
has  reliably  foi-nd  the  relevant  facts,  defer  to 
the  state  court's  findings  of  fact,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  do  so.  and  Important  factual  de- 
terminations may  be  made  on  a  new  record. 

When  a  federal  trial  judge  may  he  req'.ilred 
to  hold  an  independent  factual  hearing  and 
on  a  record  totally  at  variance  with  that  be- 
fore the  state  trial  court,  and  In  effect  reverse 
its  decision,  are  not  the  elements  of  Judicial 
anarchy  present? 

INCKKASE    IS    ASTOUNDING    BUT    NOT    SURPRISIXC 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  as  the  result  of 
the  recent  expansion  cf  the  federal  habeas 
corpus  concept,  the  federal  district  courts 
have  been  swamped  with  habeas  corpus  ap- 
plications from  state  prisoners.  The  Increase 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  state  prisoner 
habeas  corpus  fjetltlons  have  increased  from 
eighty-nine  in  1940  to  12.000  In  1969,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  Administrative  office 
of  the  United  States  Courts.  In  a  flve-year 
fjeriod  from  1939  to  1944,  one  person  pre- 
sented in  the  district  court  fifty  petitions  for 
writs  of  habeas  corpus:  another,  twenty- 
seven;  a  third,  twenty-fotir;  a  fourth,  twenty- 
two:  a  fifth,  twenty.  One  hundred  and  nine- 
teen persons  presented  597  petitions — an 
average  of  five  per  person.' 

THX  states:   can  thet  help? 

In  his  admirable  address.  "The  State  of  the 
Judiciary — 1970",  before  the  Annual  Meetlnc 
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of  the  American  Bar  Association  In  St.  Louis 
In  August.  1970.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  after 
pointing  out  that  the  federal  district  courts 
had  been  obliged  to  review  more  than  12.000 
state  prisoner  petitions  in  1969,  as  compared 
with  eighty-nine  in  1940,  said: 

"There  is  a  solution  for  the  large  mass  of 
state  prisoner  cases  In  federal  courts — 12,000 
in  the  current  year.  If  the  states  will  develop 
adequate  post-conviction  procedures  for 
their  own  state  prisoners,  this  problem  will 
largely  disappear  and  elLmiante  a  major 
source  of  tension  and  irritation  in  state- 
federal  relations."  ' 

This  echoed  a  similar  statement  by  Chief 
Judge  Lumbard.  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Mlnlmtun  Standards  for  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  May  of  1966: 

"We  shall  recommend  adoption  by  the 
states  of  adequate  remed.es  so  'ha;  federal 
court  review  of  state  convictions  will  be  re- 
dxiced  to  a  minimum  and  the  facts  on  which 
such  federal  relief  is  sought  will,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  found  and  determined  by  the 
state  court."  '■ 

The  report  of  the  Committee  en  Habeas 
Carpus  cf  the  Jud.cial  Conferei'.ce  of  the 
United  States.  Icnown  as  the  Phillips  Com- 
mi't«e.  m  September  of  196G.  rec->mmend:ng 
certain  statutory  amendments,  denionstrftted 
that  even  when  fully  adequate  potstcai.vlction 
remedies  are  made  available  to  state  court 
prisoners,  there  is  no  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus filed  in  the  federal  courts  by  state  pris- 
oners. The  report  pointed  out  that  in  Dela- 
ware. Florida.  Kentucky,  Missouri.  New  Jer- 
sey. North  Carolina.  Oregon  and  West  Vir- 
ginia applications  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
to  federal  courts  by  state  prisoners  had  con- 
tinued to  increase  notwltlistanding  satis- 
factory postconviction  remedies  that  had 
been  provided  thope  state  prisoners. 

The  hopes  expressed  by  the  Chief  Jtistic*" 
and  Judge  Lumbard  may  nr>t  be  realized  be- 
cause they  are  based  on  the  fallacious  a.s- 
sumptions  that  when  applications  are  filed, 
the  federal  district  Judges  need  do  no  more 
than  examine  the  state  postconviction  find- 
ing"^  of  fac*  and  that  the  district  Judges  are 
bound  by  those  state  findings.  In  fact,  under 
the  directives  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  fed- 
eral district  courts  may  be  obliged  to  grant 
an  evidentiary  hearing  to  an  applicant  and 
to  retry  the  factual  Issue  Involved  in  the 
state  proceeding  in  order  to  meet  the  Toun- 
serxd  standiards.  Although  adequate  state 
postconviction  findinsrs  of  fact  make  it  more 
likely  that  the  federal  courts  will  not  over- 
rule them  and  often  they  are  accepted,  those 
courts  are  not  constrained  to  follow  them 
Adequate  state  postconviction  remedies  are 
not  the  full  answer  They  di  not  result  in  any 
stibstantial  reduction  in  the  petitions  or  the 
burden  imposed  on  the  federal  district  courts! 
to  review  the  factual  and  legal  issues.* 

FEDFRAL    LEGISLATION    SEEMS    TO     BE    TflE    ONLY 
METH01 

As  Justice  Clark  pointed  out  in  Noia. 
federsU  legislation  seem^  to  be  the  only  m?th- 
(xl  to  restore  the  federal  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus to  its  proper  place  in  the  federal  Judicial 
system.  That  place  is  one  cf  great  impor'- 
ance — a.i:  ultimate,  exceptional  remedy 
against  illegal  restraint — but  It  shou'-d  n^t 
t>e  a  substitute  for  or  an  clterna'tve  to  ap- 
peal, nor  should  it  be  a  burial  groxmd  for 
state  appellate  rules  or  adequate  state  pro- 
cedures. 

Certain  amendments  were  made  to  the 
habeas  corpus  statutes  in  1966  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Judicial  Conference  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Phillips  Committee. 
These  amendments  integrated  into  the  stat- 
utes most  of  the  standards  defined  in  Toun- 
send. 

Although  the  Phillips  Committee's  recom- 
mendations were  desigried  to  reduce  habeas 
corpus   applications,   its    report    made   clear 


that  the  members  of  the  committee,  as  fed- 
era!  Judges,  considered  that  they  were  bound 
by  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Fay 
v.  Noia,  Sande'-s  v.  United  Slates  and  Tlicii- 
sevd  v.  Sam.  Accordingly,  the  amendments 
seem  to  integrate  into  the  statute  the  ex- 
pansive concepts  of  habeas  corpus  Jurisdic- 
tion developed  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
wTtte  into  the  statute,  which  can  he  changed 
oivly  by  the  Congress,  words  from  majority 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  other- 
-.rise  might  later  be  modified  by  that  Court. 
Objectloixs  to  this  new  expanded  Juris- 
d.ction  of  the  federal  district  courts  are  far 
more  profound  than  case  statistics. 

WE    HAVE    LITTLE    CONFIDENCE    IN    OUR    JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

Coiivlctlon  in  the  state  oourts  now  has  be- 
come merely  the  startiiig  p&int  of  iiite:miK- 
able  litigation.  State  appeals  are  followed  by 
successive  petltioiis  for  federal  habeas  corpus 
and  successive  federal  appeals.  What  is  in- 
volved Is  a  repetitioius,  indefinite,  costly  proc- 
e;s  of  Judicial  scree;ilng,  rescreening,  sifting, 
re.«iftiug.  examining  and  re-examining  of 
sta:e  criminal  Judgments  for  possible  con- 
stitutional error.  The  protection  of  consti- 
tutional rights  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice,  but  are  the  state  ju- 
dicial systems  so  week,  so  inadequate  a^  to 
require  discarding  all  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  res  judicata  and  estoppel?  No  other 
nation  in  the  world  has  so  little  confidence 
in  Its  Judicial  sys'ems  as  to  tolerate  these 
collateral  attacks  on  criminal  court  Judg- 
ments. 

Under  Denno  a  state  prisoner  need  not 
bother  to  assert  his  federal  claims  In  the 
course  of  his  state  trial  or  on  his  state  appeal 
from  conviction.  Even  when  he  is  represented 
by  experienced  counsel  he  need  not  accord 
the  state  trial  Judge  or  the  state  appellate 
Judges  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  decide 
tliose  claims  as  a  precondition  for  federal 
habeas  corpus.  The  hospitable  federal  sys- 
tem will  hear  his  claims,  although  teir  and 
reasonable  state  procedures  are  left  in  a 
sliambles. 

Under  the  new  concept  of  federal  habeas 
corpu.s.  the  state  prisoner  may  now  deliber- 
ately elect  not  to  app:'al  his  convlctlrn  U.  a 
state  supreme  court  and  elect  to  have  the 
validity  of  his  ccir.-lction  determined  by  ha- 
beas corpus  In  a  federal  district  court.  If  he 
his  appealed  unsuccessfully  to  his  state  su- 
preme court,  he  may  then  deliberately  elect 
not  to  apply  lo  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  certiorari  and  instead  seek 
a  WTlt  of  habeas  corpus  In  a  feder.il  district 
court  Even  if  he  has  petitioned  successfully 
for  certiorari  and  the  p>etlt!on  granted  and 
the  Judgment  affirmed,  he  may  have  the  issue 
reviewed  by  the  district  court  on  habeas 
cirpus  if  he  alleges  a  fact  not  In  the  prior 
roi'ord. 

This  comp.aratlvely  new  concept  of  federal 
habeas  c-irpus  h:»s  dangerou.sIy  prejudiced 
the  d?licatp  b'^lanfe  of  federal-state  rela- 
tions and  h  1^  .seriously  degraded  the  author- 
ity of  the  states  and  their  Judicial  trtbunalf. 

r.ESENTMENT    BY    TtlE   STATE   JUDICIAKIES   IS   NOT 
HEALTHY 

There  Is  perhaps  no  single  attribute  of  fed- 
eral Judicial  p.-iwer  more  abrasive  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  F.tates  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  the  overexpan::lon  of  the  great 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  the  federal  courts 
a-s  applied  to  state  prisoners.  State  judges 
who  do  not  bitterly  resent  the  new  concept 
'f  habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
district  courts  are  few.  When  federal  trial 
Judges  are  required  to  reconsider  and  review 
decisions  of  state  trial  Judges  and  even  deci- 
sions of  state  supreme  courts,  state  Judges 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  their  status  has 
been  downgraded  to  cne  of  increasing  infe- 
riority to  the  federal  bench.  With  the  milti- 
plication  of  federal  statutes  dealing  with 
matters  that  before  had  been  left  to  the 
states,  the  expansion  of  federal  jurisdiction 
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has  been  inevitable.  But  In  the  case  of  federal 
habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction  state  Judges  know 
that  expanded  Jurisdiction  has  not  been  forc- 
ed on  the  federal  courts  by  Congress  but  that 
It  Is  judicially  expanded  power.  This  resent- 
ment by  the  state  judiciaries  asalnst  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  Is  not  healthy  or  wholesome. 

No  valid  criticism  may  be  made  of  the  pa- 
tient handling  of  habeas  corpus  petitions  by 
the  federal  district  courts.  Those  judges  have 
exercised  admirable  restraint  in  their  almost 
daily  and  routine  task  of  dealing  with  peti- 
tions from  state  prisoners.  Each  petition 
must  be  defended  by  the  state  attorney  gen- 
eral. Successive  applications  may  attack  In 
turn  each  Ktep  in  the  state  proceeding  in  ad- 
dition to  t,he  police,  trial  judges  and  the  com- 
petence of  defense  counsel.  The  burden  of  the 
states  of  defending  these  applications  Is 
costly.  In  Maryland  three  assistant  attorneys 
general  do  nothing  else. 

WK     ARE     WrrNESSING     A    TRANSFOHMATION 

We  are  witnessing  a  fundamental  trans- 
formation by  the  decisional  process  in  the 
relationship  of  the  federal  and  state  judicial 
systems.  Federal  district  judges  now  exercise 
through  their  habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction  a 
power  of  review  of  state  court  criminal  Judg- 
ments far  in  excess  of  the  power  of  any  appel- 
late court,  including  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  procedural  framework 
within  which  the  federal  review  of  state  Judg- 
ments operates  is  derived  from  a  legacy  of  a 
time  when  federal  review  was  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary. Even  those  who  applaud  fed- 
eral court  review  of  state  court  Judgments 
concede  that  appellate  review  by  a  single 
federal  Judge  is  an  anomaly,  "the  product  not 
of  design  but  of  historical  accident".* 

Any  discussion  of  this  problem  requires 
consideration  of  the  human  values  Involved 
and  the  recognition,  as  Learned  Hand  said, 
that  "There  is  no  democracy  among  human 
values,  however  each  may  cry  out  for  an 
equal  vote." "  Does  our  dedication  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  Justice  require  these  ex- 
tensive review  procedures  for  the  protection 
of  the  innocent?  Judge  Lumbard  has  said, 
"For  all  our  work  on  thousands  of  state 
prisoner  cases  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  where 
an  Innocent  man  has  been  convicted.  The 
net  result  of  our  fruitless  meddling  In  search 
for  the  non-existent  needle  In  the  ever-larger 
haystack  has  been  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  by  the 
states."  "  The  question  Involved  In  a  habeas 
corpus  application  Is  not  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  the  petitioner  and.  Indeed,  that  issue  Is 
Irrelevant  to  the  federal  inquiry.  Nor  Is  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  in  the  state  case 
plainly  established  the  guilt  of  the  petitioner 
a  relevant  circumstance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
federal  court  Is  concerned  solely  with  the 
malleable  nuances  of  due  process  that  now 
attach  to  every  step  In  the  criminal  process — 
detection,  search.  Interrogation,  confession, 
arrest,  arraignment,  trial  and  appeal. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROBLEM? 

If  one  could  believe  that  the  overriding 
problem  of  our  time  Is  the  conviction  of  in- 
nocent ijersons  by  the  state  courts,  perhaps 
these  endless  review  procedures  are  Justified, 
but  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  so. 
certainly  state  procedures  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  many  decades  ago  when  Justice 
Holmes  said  in  ifepner  v.  United  States.  195 
U.S.  100,  134  (1904);  "At  the  present  time 
In  this  country  there  Is  more  danger  that 
criminals  will  escape  justice  than  that  they 
will  be  subjected  to  tyranny." 

As  the  nation  wallows  In  lawlessness.  Is 
not  the  overriding  problem  the  detection 
and  conviction  of  criminals  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  new  attributes  of  due  process, 
a  problem  In  which  most  constitutional 
theorists  have   no   interest? 

Under  no  circumstances  should  applica- 
tion for  habeas  corpus  continue  to  be  a 
standard  routine  vehicle  for  collateral  at- 
tack on  and  review  by  federal  district  courts 


of  the  validity  of  state  court  judgments.  Nor 
should  state  prisoners  be  permitted  to  by- 
pass reasonable  state  trial  and  appellate 
procedures.  Nor  should  the  great  writ  be- 
come a  plaything  or  racket  for  penitentiary 
inmates. 

COI^SroERATION    SHOTTLD    BE    GIVEN    TO    REVISION 

Since  the  Constitution  is  not  a  "suicide 
pact"  (to  quote  Justice  Jackson)  ,'•  does  not 
compel  Judicial  anarchy  and  recognizes  that 
the  scope  of  federal  habeas  corpus  is  statu- 
tory, consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
revision  of  28  U.S.C.  5§2243,  2244  and  2254 
to    make    clear : 

1.  The  federal  district  court  may  sum- 
marily hear  and  determine  the  facts  only 
when  they  have  not  been  determined  by  the 
state  court  in  the  course  of  fair  proceedings. 

2.  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  should  not  be  granted  when  the  ap- 
plicant was  afforded  a  fair  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  raise  his  claim  In  the  coxirse 
of  the  proceeding  resulting  In  the  judgment, 
but  he  elected  or  failed  without  justification 
to  do  so. 

3.  An  application  should  not  be  granted 
when  there  exists  an  adequate  and  Inde- 
pendent nonfederal  ground  for  the  Judgment 
of  conviction. 

4.  When  the  applicant  was  represented  by 
competent  counsel  in  the  proceeding  result- 
ing in  the  judgment,  it  should  be  presumed 
that  the  applicant  had  knowledge  of  his 
federal  claim  and  his  failure  to  assert  it  In 
that  proceeding  should  be  deemed  an  abuse 
of  the  writ. 

5.  The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  an 
applicant  to  establish  that  his  failure  to  raise 
a  newly  asserted  federal  claim  In  the  course 
of  the  federal  or  state  court  proceeding  re- 
sulting in  the  judgment  Is  not  an  abuse  of 
process. 

6.  When  the  court  believes  that  an  appli- 
cation may  have  merit,  it  should  appoint 
counsel  for  the  applicant,  who  must  Include 
in  his  application  or  amended  application 
all  federal  claims.  A  subsequent  application 
should  be  deemed  an  abuse  of  the  writ. 

7.  The  court  should  be  entitled  to  consider 
whether  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
between  the  facts  complained  of  and  the  ap- 
plication, or  between  a  previous  application 
m  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
state  under  the  corrective  processes  provided 
by  the  state  and  the  present  application,  pre- 
vents a  fair  and  reliable  Inquiry  Into  the 
issues  presented  by  the  application  or  will 
prevent  r^rosecutlon  or  correction  of  the 
error  complained  of,  and  the  court  in  Its  dls- 
creation  may  determine  that  the  failure  of 
the  applicant  to  make  the  application  within 
a  reasonable  time  has  resulted  In  an  abuse 
of  process. 

These  recommended  changes  In  the  federal 
habeas  corpus  statutes  are  self-explanator>- 
and  would  seem  constitutional  because  they 
relate  to  matters  of  practice  and  procedure. 
If  they  do  not  end  the  surrealist  ballet,  con- 
sideration may  then  be  given  to  the  adoption 
of  the  traditional  and  present  practice  in 
England  precluding  appeals  from  the  denial 
of  habeas  corpus  applications. 

More  important  than  any  suggested 
changes  in  federal  habeas  corpus  statutes. 
Congress  should  establlaih  a  Judicial  confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  the  states,  to 
be  composed  cf  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  the  chief  judges  of  the  ten 
federal  circuit  courts  of  appeals  and  the  chief 
justices  of  ten  state  supreme  courts."  At  the 
present  time,  the  state  Judiciaries,  which 
have  the  principal  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  their 
borders  and  are  seriously  affected  by  federal 
legislation,  have  no  official  forum  where  they 
may  be  beard.  Such  a  judicial  conference 
would  provide  an  Important  place  for  their 
voice  and  the  means  for  needed  collaboration 
between  the  federal  and  state  judicial  sys- 
tems. 


The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  composed  entirely  of  federal  Judges, 
has  been  able  to  make  signal  contributions 
to  federal  practice  and  procedure,  but  in  the 
field  of  federal  habeas  corpus  the  conference 
has  felt  compelled  to  accept  not  only  the 
rulings  but  the  dicta  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  opinions  relating  to  hat>eas  corpus 
practice.  The  proposed  judicial  conference  of 
federal  and  state  judges  would  bring  to  bear 
a  far  broader  approach  and  perspective,  and 
U.S  recommendations  might  prove  beneficial 
and  constructive  with  respect  to  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  federal  and  state  Judicial 
relationships. 

If  such  a  judicial  conference  is  established. 
Its  first  order  of  business  should  be  to  review 
the  federal  habeas  corpus  statutes  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  amendments. 
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CONVENTION       FALLS 
THE      TREAT  YMAKING 


GENOCIDE 
WITHIN 
POWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  cne  of 
the  important  issues  concerning  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Genocide  ConvanUon  Is 
whether  it  falls  within  the  constitutional 
limits  of  Congressional  authority.  Are  we 
actually  authorized  to  make  such  a 
treaty?  In  my  opinion,  there  should  be 
no  question  on  that  score. 

When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  conven- 
tion in  1950  Robert  P.  Patterson  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Nations 
Genocide  Convention  submitted  a  state- 
ment which  included  an  excellent  (dis- 
cussion of  this  Question.  The  issues  in- 
volved have  not  changed  since  1950,  and 
his  statement  is  still  relevant.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  that 
pwrtion  of  Mr  Patterson's  statement 
which  discusses  this  question  oe  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Mb.  Patterson 

"CONSTTrtrrlONAL"    ARGUMENTS    AND    THE 
TREATY-MAKING    POWER 

Attack  is  made  upon  the  use  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  to  punish  genocide.  It  Is 
claimed  that  use  of  the  treaty-making  power 
is  no  proper  substitute  for  domestic  legisla- 
tion on  essentlaUy  domestic  matters.  What 
the  opposition  overlooks  Is  that  genocide  Is 
TMt  a  domestic  matter  and  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  must  of  necessity 
be  broad  enough  to  carry  out  our  interna- 
tional obligations  and  permit  us  to  conduct 
our  foreign  relations.  If  it  is  essential  for 
the  United  States  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
in  the  family  of  nations  on  matters 
which  we  and  all  other  nations  consider  to 
be  of  grave  International  concern,  that  deter- 
mination must  be  made,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, by  the  Executive  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

It  is  contended  that  the  crimes  sought  to 
be  defined  would  normally  be  domestic  crimes 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  Jurisdiction  under 
the  treaty-making  power.  The  argument,  in 
essence,  is  that  if  a  subject  be  normally 
within  the  competence  of  the  several  states. 
It  may  not  also  be  dealt  with  under  the 
treatymaking  power. 

Aside  from  the  answer  of  history,  the  short 
answer  Is  that  If  that  were  so.  the  United 
States  could  not  participate  in  any  Interna- 
tional codification  at  aU  which  aims  at  creat- 
ing individual  responsibility  for  international 
crimes.  For  the  several  states  of  the  Union 
may  not  'enter  Into  any  treaty"  (United 
States  Constitution.  Art  1.  §  10).  And  If  the 
United  States  themselves  could  not  do  so. 
there  would  be  an  utter  lack  of  constitutional 
power  to  carrv  out  international  obligations 
and  we  would  indeed  be  -but  incompletely 
sovereign  " 

In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court : 

"If  the  National  Government  has  not  the 
power  to  do  what  is  done  by  such  treaties.  It 
cannot  be  done  at  aU,  for  the  states  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  'enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation."  "  (Hauenatein  v. 
Lynham.  100  U.S.  483.  490) . 

The  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power  is 
not  In  derogation  of  states'  rights.  By  express 
constitutional  grant,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  representative  of-the  States  In 
dealing  with  foreign  relatloflr  In  interna- 
tional affairs  it  acta  for  all  the  states  under 
our  federal  system. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  said: 

"Complete  power  over  international  affairs 
Is  in  the  national  government  and  la  not 
and  cannot  be  subject  to  any  curtailment  or 
Interference  on  the  part  of  the  several 
states."  {United  States  v.  Belmont,  301  U.S. 
324.331). 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  the  Court 
turned  to  Madison's  debate  In  the  Virginia 
Convention;  analyzed  the  "external  powers 
of  the  United  States" '  and  declared  that  "the 
supremacy  of  a  treaty  In  this  respect  has 
been  recognized  from  the  beginning".  (3 
Elllott"s  Debates  615.) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that 
reciprocal  international  obligations  under 
the  law  of  nations  must  be  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  Government  Itself.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said  (per  Chief  Justice  Walte) : 

"There  Is  no  authority  In  the  United  States 
to  require  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 
such  a  law  by  the  states.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  must  have  the  power  to  pass 
It  and  enforce  It  themselves,  or  be  unable 
to  perform  a  duty  which  they  may  owe  to 
another  nation,  and  which  the  law  of  nations 
has  Imposed  on  them  as  part  of  their  Inter- 
national obligations.  This  does  not,  however, 
prevent  a  state  from  providing  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  same  thing."'  [United  State3 
v.  ATjona.  120  U.S.  479.  487.) 


The  very  Impact  on  our  foreign  relations 
makes  international  arrangements  by  Indi- 
vidual states  of  the  Union  Impracticable. 
The  reserved  powers  of  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment have  never  been  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  llnUt  the  expressed  su- 
premacy of  treaties  over  state  constitutions 
and  state  laws  In  the  Sixth  Article  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Article  specifically  provides  that: 

"All  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the 
Land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  In  the  Consti- 
tution or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrtiry 
notwithstanding." 

The  founding  fathers  recognized  that  trea- 
ties must  prevail  over  state  constitutions 
and  state  laws.  The  treaty  power  Itself  has 
never  t>een  limited.  The  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution thovight  "it  most  safe"".  In  Madl- 
8on"s  words,  to  leave  the  treaty  power  with- 
out enumeration,  "to  be  exercised  as  contin- 
gencies may  arise.'  (3  Elliott  s  Debates.  514 — 
2d  Ed.  1836-1866.)  The  sweep  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  considered  In  our  own 
times,  was  well  expressed  In  the  classic  state- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  (23  Proc.  Am. 
Socy  of  International  Law  194-1929)  : 

"I  think  It  perfectly  Idle  to  consider  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  ever  hold  that  any 
treaty  made  in  a  constitutional  manner  in  re- 
lation to  external  concerns  of  the  nation 
IS  beyond  the  power  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  or  invalid  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  where  no  ex- 
press prohibition  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  violated."' 

In  short,  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states 
in  the  Tenth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  are  specifically  limited  by 
Article  VI — the  supremacy  clause,  and  by 
the  treaty-making  power.  (Missouri  v.  Hol- 
land. 252  U.S.  416-434) . 

"The  powers  of  the  states  .  .  .  set  no  limit  to 
the  treaty-making  powers."  (252  U.S.  at 
434  (  ' 

The  treaty-making  power  "extends  to  all 
proper  subjects  of  negotiations  between  na- 
tions. "  {Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  US.  258.  266; 
Asakura  v.  Seattle,  265  U.S.  332.  341;  San- 
toiincemo  v.  Egan,  284  U.S.  30;  see  Corwln, 
The  Constitution,  What  it  Means  Today 
(1947)  p.  100). 

Discussing  the  treaty-making  power  at 
a  meeting  in  1907  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  Elihu  Root  summed  up 
In  these  words  "So  far  as  the  real  exercise 
of  the  power  goes,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  state  rights,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  In  most  explicit  terms,  has  pre- 
cluded the  existence  of  any  such  question."" 
(Proceedings  1907.  pp.  49-50).  No  limit  has 
ever  been  set  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  to 
what  are  "the  proper  subjects  of  negotia- 
tions between  nations.'"  -  Unless  a  treaty 
were  contrary  to  a  specific  prohibition  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  or  actually  de- 
stroyed the  individual  states,  or  ceded  their 
territory,  it  Is  plain  that  the  Court  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  treaty-making  power  as 
vested  in  the  President  and  Senate. 
[GcofToy  V.   Riggs.  supra,  at   p.  267). 


'  See  also  Corvi^n.  National  Supremacy, 
Treaty  Pou-er  v.  State  Power  [19131;  also 
Corwln.  The  Constitution,  What  it  Means 
Today,  p.   101.   10th  Ed.   1948). 

-  Many  treaties  have  dealt  with  subjects 
which  are  within  Congressional  power  under 
other  articles  of  the  Constitution.  See.  for 
example,  the  variety  of  agreements,  which 
concern  matters  otherwise  the  subject  for 
regulation  under  the  commerce  power.  These 
include  agreements  which  affect  customs 
duties  and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  such 
as  commercial  aviation,  trade-marks,  agri- 
culture, trade  In  dangerous  drugs,  and  traf- 
fic In  women,  among  others.  Weinfeld,  Labor 
Treaties  and  Labor  Compacts,  5  (1937). 
Treaties  have  also  extended  to  copyrights, 


The  opposition  overlooks  the  long  history 
of  federal  treaty-making  on  subjects  that 
are  ordinarily  within  the  competence  of  the 
states.  It  has  been  uniformly  held  that  a 
treaty  prevails  over  state  law.  despite  the 
otherwise  admitted  competence  of  the  state 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  The  reason  for  the 
treaty  need  be  no  more  than  to  strengthen 
the  friendly  relations  between  nations. 
(Asakura  v.  Seattle,  supra.) 

Thus,  the  right  of  aliens  to  hold  land  with- 
in a  state  and  the  right  to  engage  in  pawn- 
broking  from  which  the  state  sought  to  ex- 
clude aliens  have  been  sustained  under  the 
treaty-making  power.  ( Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  su- 
pra; Asakura  v.  Seattle,  supra).  The  power 
of  the  Feder:il  Government  to  regulate  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds,  under  the 
treaty-making  power,  has  been  sustained. 
i.\tissouri  V.  Holland,  252  U.  S.  416),  despite 
recognition  that  normally  the  subject  was 
within  state  jurisdiction.  If  the  United 
States  can  constitutionally,  under  the  treaty- 
making  power,  protect  migratory  birds,  there 
is  no  reason  why  It  cannot  constitutionally 
protect  groups  of  human  beings. 

"OFFENSES   AGAINST   THE   LAW   OF   NATIONS" 

The  argument  Is  advanced  that,  under 
Article  I,  Section  10  of  the  Constitution.  Con- 
g;ress  shall  have  power  "to  define  and  punish 
.  .  .  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations."  and 
that,  therefore,  the  President  and  the  Senate 
may  not  make  treaties  of  that  kind.  We  have 
seen  no  authority  cited  In  support  of  that 
proposition.  The  treaty-making  power  In 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution  Is  concurrent 
with  the  Congressional  power  In  Article  I, 
as  In  the  case  of  naturalization.  (U.S.  v.  Reed, 
73  P.  2d  153.  cert.  den.  299  U.S.  544). »  Con- 
g;ress  has  power  to  define  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations,  but  that  power  does  not  limit 
the  treaty-power.  In  Asakura  v.  Seattle,  265 
U.  S.  332-341  the  Supreme  Court   declared: 

"The  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 


naval  armament,  and  taxation,  each  of 
which  equally  comports  with  a  specifically 
pranted  power.  See  also.  Anderson.  Extent 
and  Limitations  of  the  Treaty  Poioer,  1  Am. 
J.   Iiift  L.   636.  657    (1907). 

•  The  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress 
under  Art.  I.  Sec.  10.  of  the  Constitution  "to 
define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  and  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations"  arose  squarely  In  U.  S.  v. 
Flares,  289  U.  S.  137,  In  an  admiralty  case. 
There  the  Supreme  Court  analyzed  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Section  Just  quoted  to  Art.  m. 
Sec.  2  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  was  extended  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty.  Though  no  treaty 
question  was  involved,  the  court's  unanimous 
decision  (opinion  per  Stone,  C.  J.)  shows 
that  the  power  of  Congress  are  not  exclusive 
but  complementary  with  other  powers  such 
as  that  of  treaty-making. 

Considering  the  two  clauses  before  the 
Court,  the  Chief  Justice  said  (149-50)  : 

•"The  two  clauses  are  the  result  of  separate 
steps  independently  taken  In  the  Convention 
...  To  construe  the  one  clause  as  limiting 
rather  than  supplementing  the  other  would 
be  ...  to  deny  both  the  states  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  powers  which  were  com- 
mon attributes  of  sovereignty  before  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  We  cannot  say  that 
the  specific  grant  of  power  to  define  and 
punish  felonies  on  the  high  seas  operated  to 
curtaU  the  legislative  or  Judicial  powers  con- 
ferred by  Art.  Ill,  §  2."" 

The  lower  court  was  reversed.  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Thos.  D.  Thatcher"s  brief  urged  success- 
fully (p.  139 )  that  the  two  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  "complementary  ...  To  construe 
the  express  power  to  define  and  pimlsh  pira- 
cies ...  as  an  executive  definition  of  the 
power  of  Congress  .  .  .  would  at  one  bring 
the  two  clauses  Into  Irreconcilable  confiict 
with  the  result  that  a  power  Inherent  In 
sovereignty  would  be  found  to  reside  neither 
In  the  States  nor  the  United  States." 
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States  Is  not  limited  by  any  express  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution." 

It  extends,  said  the  court,  "to  all  proper 
subjects  of  negotiation  between  our  govern- 
ment and  other  nations." 

In  Santovincenzo  v.  Egan  (283  U.S.  3040) 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  stated  that:  "the 
treaty-making  power  Is  broad  enough  to  cov- 
er all  subjects  that  properly  pertain  to  oiur 
foreign  relations." 

The  true  significance  of  Article  I,  Section 
10,  Is  that  It  makes  manifest  that  the  found- 
ing fathers  did  not  consider  "offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations"  to  be  limited  to  those 
which  existed  In  1789,  but  that  an  expanding 
law  of  nations  was  In  contemplation.  The 
extent  of  such  expansion  has  been  well  Indi- 
cated by  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson.  In  1932 
he  Instructed  the  American  Delegation  at 
the  Disarmament  Conference  In  Geneva  that 
"this  Government  could,  on  the  basis  of  a 
treaty,  exercise  control  of  the  manufacture 
of  munitions."  (Hackicorth,  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law,  p.  21).  Thus  Secretary  Stlm- 
son also  showed  how  treaties  can  lawfully  Im- 
pose individual  responsibility. 

USE  OF  TREATT-MAKINO  POWEK 

The  use  of  the  treaty-making  power  to  de- 
fir.e  new  "oflenses  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions." Is  a  matter  of  history.  Thus  various 
multipartite  treaties  defining  new  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations  have  been  made 
by  the  President  and  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate alone.  Among  these  are: 

The  Convention  on  Slavery.  United  States 
Treaty  Series  No.  383  (1890).  and  United 
States  Treaty  Series  No.  778  (1926); 

Treaty  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade,  United  States  Treaty  Series  No.  61 
(1883).  and  United  States  Treaty  Series  No. 
612  (1913t; 

The  Convention  on  Obscene  Publications, 
United  States  Treaty  Series  No.  559   (1911); 

The  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  White  Slave  Traffic  In  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. United  States  Treaty  Series  No.  496 
(1904); 

Multilateral  Treaty  for  Persons  Breaking 
or  Injuring  Submarine  Cables,  United  States 
Treaty  Series  No.  380   (1889); 

Multilateral  Treaty  Re  Slavery  adhered  to 
by  the  United  States,  March  21,  1929,  Slave 
Trade,  United  States  Treaty  Nos.  383,  778. 

All  of  these  treaties  created  new  "offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations." «  They  were 
based  on  creating  individual  responsibility 
for  violation  of  those  treaties;  but  It  has 
never  been  thought  that  they  limited  the 
Treaty  making  power. 


*  Judge  Manley  O.  Hudson  In  an  address  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  on  September 
11,  1944  (30  A.  B.  A.  Journal  562  et  seq.),  In 
dli'cusslng  the  International  Law  of  the  fu- 
ture, refers  to  those  p>eople  who  are  "hesitant 
to  support  even  modest  proposals  for  Inter- 
national organization  for  fear  of  a  loss  of  na- 
tional sovereignty."  This  Is  the  old,  old  fear 
which  attacks  the  cautious  genocide  pro- 
posals. '"As  a  matter  of  law".  Judge  Hudson 
continues,  "the  sovereignty  of  each  state  la 
subject  to  the  international  law  which  regu- 
lates the  relations  of  states  ,  .  ."'  Stressing 
the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  treaty  making 
power,  he  observes  that  limitations  thereon 
"would  mean  the  undoing  of  the  great  con- 
structive work  of  John  Marshall  .  .  .  would 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  no  provision 
In  any  of  the  hundreds  of  treaties  which  we 
have  concluded  .  .  .  has  ever  been  authorita- 
tively pronounced  to  be  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment", (p.  563).  He  refers  (p.  591)  to  "the 
great  series  of  multipartite  International 
agreements  which  now  cover  many  phases 
of  our  everyday  life  .  .  .  With  restoration  ol 
peace  fresh  opportunity  will  come  to  us  to 
continue  the  legislative  process."  This  Is  the 
opportunity  which  a  group  of  lawyers  would 
discard. 


The  position  assumed  by  the  opposition  is, 
In  effect,  that  matters  of  International  con- 
sequences, submitted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly within  the  framework  of  tiie  United  Na- 
tions, require  ratification  by  the  Individual 
states  of  our  Union.  No  other  result  can  flow 
from  the  argument  that  punishment  of  in- 
ternational crimes  is  within  the  exclusive 
competence  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  The 
argument  fails  to  take  into  account  the  in- 
ternational character  of  the  crime,  and  would 
abolish  one  of  the  cardinal  foundations  of 
our  federal  system— that  the  treaty-making 
power  Is  not  within  the  competence  of  the 
individual  states  but  Is  in  the  executive  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Senate.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  might  have  Insisted  that 
the  treaty-making  power  be  subordinate  to 
the  powers  of  the  states.  Instead,  (in  the 
light  of  the  faUure  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation) they  specifically  provided  for  the 
essential  supremacy  of  treaties  over  state  law. 

The  argument  of  the  opposition  actuaUy 
presupposes  a  conflict  between  state  and  fed- 
eral power  which  does  not  exist.  The  assump- 
tion Is  that  federal  punishment  of  genocide 
would  be  repulsive  to  the  states.  Yet  no  rea- 
son is  offered  as  to  why  the  states  should  be 
less  eager  to  punish  genocide  than  mankind 
in  common.  "The  states  are  represented  In  the 
Senate.  And  as  John  Jay  (later  the  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court)  said  (In  an- 
swer to  the  objection  that  the  President  and 
the  Senate  may  make  treaties  ""without  an 
equal  eye  to  the  interests  of  all  the  states")  : 

■"As  all  the  states  are  equally  represented 
in  the  Senate,  and  by  men  the  most  able  and 
the  most  wlUlng  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
their  constituents,  they  will  all  have  an 
equal  degree  of  influence  in  that  body 
(Federalist  Papers,  No.  64). 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  one  cannot  ratify 
common  International  action  by  sraarate 
submissions  to  forty-eight  state  legislatures 
Most  of  what  Is  embraced  within  the  crime  of 
genocide  Is  already  punishable  by  state  law 
Murder  and  assault,  together  with  con- 
spiracy and  Incitement,  are  already  domes- 
tic offenses. 


CXVII- 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION  IS  AGAIN  ON 
TRIAL 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
cynical  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  by  the 
Soviet  Government  continues  with  the 
announcement  of  the  trial  of  four  So- 
viet Jews  in  Riga.  This  follows  the  sen- 
tencing of  nine  Soviet  Jews  to  the  living 
death  of  Siberian  prison  camps  in  Lenin- 
grad only  5  days  ago. 

Among  the  four  latest  victims  of  So- 
viet anti-Semitism  Is  23-year-old  Ruth 
Aleksandrovlch,  who  has  steadfastly 
sought  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The  real 
crime  of  these  defendants  is  their 
courageous  insistance  that  Soviet  law  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  minorities  be 
applied  to  the  3  million  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  Soviet  Government's 
systematic  eradication  of  Jewish  life  ex- 
poses aU  too  clearly  the  true  motives  of 
a  regime  which  purports  to  treat  all  re- 
ligions with  equal  indifference,  but  the 
Jewish  religion  differently  and  unequally. 

As  long  as  Soviet  Jews  are  not  per- 
mitted to  live  as  Jews,  they  will  continue 
to  seek  escape  from  what  Is  becoming  a 
graveyard  of  their  religion  and  culture. 
And  as  long  as  foreign  observers,  jurists, 
and  newsmen  are  barred  from  the  trials 
taking  place,  Soviet  Justice  will  continue 
to  be  a  travesty. 

Mr.  President,  the  brutal  and  repres- 
sive actions  by  their  government  against 
Soviet  Jews  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the 


development  of  a  system  which  can  tol- 
erate neither  dissent  nor  the  truth.  And 
the  truth  today  is  that  the  Soviet  "work- 
ers' paradise"  has  become  a  living  hell  for 
those  Jews  who  have  lawfully  expressed 
their  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The 
recent  arrests,  and  crude  "Viliflcation  of 
Jews  in  Russia,  speaks  louder  than  the 
hypocritical  statements  of  oflQcial  So- 
viet spokesmen.  When  Zionism  is  bra- 
zenly compared  to  nazism,  then  the  So- 
viet Union  is  not  deluding  anjone  as  to  its 
true  motives. 

We  must  continue  to  confront  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  cul- 
tural genocide  being  practiced  against 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment must  be  made  to  realize  that 
their  shameful  acts  will  continue  to  be 
exposed  to  the  world  until  their  discrim- 
inatory practices  cetise.  Our  own  Nation, 
and  all  other  nations  which  value  human 
freedom,  must  insist  that  the  subject  of 
Soviet  Jewry  be  placed  high  on  the 
agenda  of  their  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  and  upon  decent  men  everywhere 
to  condemn  the  repressive  acts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  a  group  of  help- 
less people  whose  courage  in  expressing 
their  convictions  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  free  men  everywhere. 


SEPARATION     OF     POWERS: 
JUDICIAL  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  preparing  an  article 
for  inclusion  in  an  edition  of  "Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems"  devoted  to  ju- 
dicial ethics. 

I  highly  commend  the  editors  and  staff 
of  "Law  and  Contemporary  Problems," 
which  is  published  by  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  in  my  home  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  thank  them  for  the 
opportunity  of  joining  in  their  edition 
on  judicial  ethics.  They  have  performed 
an  outstanding  service  for  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  an  Independent  judi- 
ciary is  a  basic  requirement  for  a  free 
society. 

This  edition,  the  first  issue  of  volume 
35,  contains  several  scholarly  articles 
regarding  the  concept  of  judicial  Inde- 
pendence. Some  of  these  dealt  with  the 
principle  that  our  judges  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  from  one  another. 

The  independence  of  our  judiciary  was 
one  of  the  greatest  principles  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  it  has 
been  under  attack  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  To  my  mind,  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  abridge  the  Independence 
of  our  judges. 

With  this  great  principle  in  mind,  I 
wrote  an  article,  "Separation  of  Powers: 
Judicial  Independence,"  In  which  I  at- 
tempted to  outline  the  history  of  an  in- 
dependent judiciary  and  what  It  meant 
to  the  men  who  Incorporated  It  into  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  article,  "Separation  of 
Powers:  Judicial  Independence,"  vol- 
ume 35,  Law  and  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems." page  108,  1970,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SsPARATiOK  orPowms:  Jxtsicial 

(By  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.*) 

I.    THX    HISTORICAL    PEaSPECTIVK 

When  the  Pounding  Fathers  gathered  In 
Philadelphia  In  1787  to  draft  the  United 
States  CJonstltutlon,  the  concept  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  was  a  fundamental  political 
maxim  which  dominated  the  thinking  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  C3onstltutlonal 
Convention.  A  substantial  number  of  the 
draftsmen  arrived  predisposed  toward  creat- 
ing a  government  separated  Into  three  co- 
equal branches — the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, and  the  judicial. 

The  separation  of  powers  doctrine  grew  out 
of  centuries  of  political  and  philosophical 
development.  Its  origins  can  be  traced  to  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  when  Aristotle,  in  his 
treatise  entitled  Politics,  described  three 
agencies  of  government:  the  general  assem- 
bly, the  public  officials,  and  the  Judiciary.' 
In  republican  Rome,  there  was  a  somewhat 
similar  sjrstem  consisting  of  public  assem- 
blies, the  senate,  and  the  public  officials,  all 
operating  on  a  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances.»  PoUowlng  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Europe  became  fragmented  into  na- 
tion-states, and  from  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  until  the  eighteenth  century  the  domi- 
nant governmental  structure  consisted  of  a 
concentrated  power  residing  in  hereditary 
rulers,  the  sole  exception  being  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  Parliament  in  the 
seventeenth  century.*  With  the  birth  of 
Parliament,  the  theory  of  three  branches  of 
government  reappeared,  this  time  embodied 
in  John  Locke's  Tteo  Treatises  of  Govern- 
ment (1689),  where  these  three  powers  were 
defined  as  "legislative,"  "executive."  and 
"federative."  *  Locke,  however,  did  not  con- 
sider the  three  branches  to  be  co-equal,  nor 
were  they  designed  to  operate  independent- 
ly.' Locke  considered  the  legislative  branch 
to  be  supreme,  while  the  executive  and  fed- 
erative functions — internal  and  external  af- 
fairs, respectively— were  left  within  the 
control  of  the  monarch,  a  scheme  which  ob- 
viously corresponded  with  the  dual  form  of 
government  prevaUlng  in  England  at  the 
time,  the  Parliament  and  the  King.' 

The  doctrine  was  refined  and  expanded 
by  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  whose  Spirit  of 
the  Laws  appeared  in  1748  and  was  well 
known  to  many  members  of  the  Constltu- 
tloneU  Convention.  The  Frenchman  based 
his  theory  on  his  understanding  of  the  Eng- 
lish system,  which,  since  the  time  of  Locke, 
had  generated  a  more  Independent  Judiciary 
and  a  tendency  toward  a  greater  disUnctlon 
among  the  three  branches.  In  discussing  the 
Importance  of  clear  delineations  of  power 
among  the  three  branches,  Montesquieu 
wrote : 

"When  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
are  united  In  the  same  person  or  body,  there 
can  be  no  liberty,  because  apprehension 
might  arise  lest  the  same  monarch  or  sen- 
ate should  enact  tyrannical  laws,  to  execute 
them  in  a  tyrannical  manner. 

"Again,  there  Is  no  liberty.  If  the  Judiciary 
power  be  not  separate  from  the  legislative 
and  executive.  Were  it  Joined  with  the  legis- 
lative, the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject 
would  be  exposed  to  arbitrary  control:  for 
the  judge  would  be  then  the  legislator.  Were 
It  joined  to  the  executive  power,  the  judge 
might  behave  with  violence  and  oppression. 

"There  would  be  an  end  of  everything. 
were  the  same  man  or  the  same  body,  whether 
of  the  nobles  or  the  people,  to  exercise  tho;,€ 
three  powers,  that  of  enacting  the  laws,  that 
Of  executing  the  public  resolutions,  and  of 
trying  the  cases  of  individuals." » 
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Montesquieu  also  observed  that,  in  the 
British  system,  the  judiciary  ranked  "next 
to  nothing"  when  compared  with  the  other 
branches  of  government."  Some  seventeen 
years  later.  Blackstone  noted  the  Importance 
of  a  more  powerful  and  Independent  Judici- 
ary in  his  Commentaries,  which  were  a  pri- 
mary reference  for  the  American  colonists: 

"Were  it  [the  judicial  power]  joined  with 
the  legislative,  the  life,  lll>erty  and  property, 
of  the  subject  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
arbitrary  judges,  whose  decisions  would  be 
then  regulated  only  by  their  own  opinions, 
and  not  by  any  fuiidamental  principles  of 
law:  which,  though  legislators  may  depart 
from,  yet  Judges  are  bound  to  observe.  Were 
it  Joined  with  the  executive,  this  union  might 
soon  be  an  overbalance  for  the  legislative."  » 

Just  two  years  before  the  ConartltuUonal 
Convention,  William  Paley,  the  English 
philoeopher  and  theologian,  obeened  in  his 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy: 

"IT]he  Judges  of  the  land  became  not  In- 
frequently the  arbitrators  between  the  king 
and  the  people,  on  which  account  they  ought 
to  be  independent  of  either:  w,  what  Is  the 
same  thing,  equally  dependent  upon  both; 
that  Is,  if  they  be  appointed  by  one,  they 
should  be  removable  only  by  the  other." 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 
Including  an  Independent  Judiciary,  vpas 
reasonably  well  developed  by  1787  when  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  met,  and  its  In- 
corp>oratlon  Into  the  docimient  they  hoped  to 
draft  was  of  paramount  consideration  to 
them.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  such  broad  im- 
portance that  it  had  been  treated  by  scores 
of  writers,  and  discussed  by  knowledgeable 
men  throoighout  the  colonies.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  many  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  arrived  in  Philadelphia  complete- 
ly unaware  of  its  Impact.  Beyond  the  theo- 
retical Importance  of  the  doctrine,  the  found- 
ing fathers  had  learned  a  difficult  leeeon  dur- 
ing their  first  attempt  at  government  imder 
the  ArUclee  of  Confederation,  which  had 
made  "virtually  no  concession"  to  prin- 
ciple." That  attempt  at  national  government, 
as  any  student  of  American  history  knows, 
was  not  an  unqualified  sticcess.  To  correct 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Articles,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  checks  against 
tyraxmy,  the  foimdlng  fathers  turned  to  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  Including 
an  Independent  judiciary. 

A.  English  precedents 

Many  of  the  men  who  attended  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  were  lawyers,  and 
virtually  all  of  them  were  familiar  with  the 
centuries-old  struggle  for  Judicial  Independ- 
ence in  England.  Prom  what  they  accom- 
plished. It  is  clear  that  one  of  their  overrid- 
ing purposea  In  applying  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  to  the  new  Constitution 
was  to  carry  that  struggle  to  fruition. 

Before  the  Norman  conquest  In  England, 
Judicial  office  was  "communal""  in  character, 
and  the  courts  could  not  be  considered  the 
exclusive  tools  of  the  King.  Afterwards,  the 
old  communal  courts  were  linked  with  the 
central  curia,  which  performed  multiple 
functions,  and  which  was  staffed  by  the 
King's  men— his  deputies  by  virtue  of  his 
commission.  The  causes  brought  before  the 
curia  were  decided  under  the  King's  »Tlt, 
making  the  King  himself  the  "fotintaln  of 
Justice."  ^  Heretofore,  the  grant  of  office  In 
medieval  England  was  practically  the  same 
as  a  grant  of  land:  it  conferred  an  estate,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  office,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  grant.  Many  of  the  King's  offices  be- 
came hereditary  by  this  process,  and  thus  less 
useful  to  him.  Accordingly,  the  functions  of 
these  hereditary  offices  were  taken  over  by 
newer  positions,  such  as  Justiciar  and 
chancellor,  which  were  filled  by  men  of  lower 
birth  but  who,  because  they  were  dependent 
on  the  King,  could  be  entrvisted  with  more 
power.  The  tenure  of  these  new  offices — 
which  comprised  much  of  the  central  curia — 
was    at     the    pleasure     of    the    King."    Of 


course,  officials  appointed  at  the  King's 
pleasure  could  be  removed  by  him  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  Those  appointed  during 
good  behavior,  which  In  effect  conferred  a 
life  estate  in  the  office,  could  be  forced  to 
forfeit  their  office  for  misconduct,  real  or 
manufactured;  the  character  of  the  conduct, 
and  whether  or  not  the  office  would  be  for- 
feited, could  be  determined  by  the  Kings 
Bench  under  a  writ  of  scire  facias.^* 

The  first  major  challenge  to  the  practice  of 
appointing  judges  at  the  King's  pleasure 
came  In  1628,  when  Charles  I  ordered  Sir 
John  Walter  to  siurender  his  patent  as  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer  because  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  one  of  Walter's  decisions.  Wal- 
ter refused,  arguing  that  his  tenure  was 
based  on  good  behavior,  not  on  the  Kings 
pleasure,  and  that  he  shojild  be  removed  only 
If  a  scire  facias  proceeding  determined  he 
had  misbehaved.  Embarrassed,  Charles  al- 
lowed Walter  to  keep  his  patent,  his  office, 
and  his  revenues,  although  the  Judge  never 
again  appeared  In  the  court  of  the  exchequer. 
Although  Charles  had  given  in  somewhat  to 
Walter,  within  the  next  decade  he  dismissed 
several  other  Judges  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
Long  Parliament  of  1640-41  to  demand  that 
he  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  ten- 
ure of  Judges.  The  result  was  a  petition  to 
the  King  requesting  that  he  substitute  ten- 
ure during  good  behavior  for  tenure  during 
pleasure.  Charles  complied." 

Despite  the  concessions,  English  kings 
continued  to  dismiss  judges  sporadically 
during  the  next  sixty  years,  'nils  was  espe- 
cially true  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  n 
and  James  II,  when  the  "transferrals  and 
removals  were  many"  and  "paesed  all  prece- 
dent and  all  decency."'*  Finally,  In  1701. 
Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the" 
principal  statute  dealing  with  Judicial  ten- 
tire  in  modern  England  and  "the  one  sub- 
stantially followed  ever  since." "  Among 
other  things,  it  provided  that: 

"Judges"  commissions  be  made  quamidu 
se  bene  gesserit  and  their  salaries  ascertained 
and  established  but  upon  the  Address  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  it  may  be  law- 
ful to  remove  them."  " 

Tenure  during  good  behavior — an  essen- 
tial requisite  for  Judicial  Independence — had 
become  part  of  the  British  law,  although  it 
was  timed  not  to  take  effect  until  after  the 
death  of  the  King  and  Princess  Anne  "and  In 
default  of  Issue  of  either."  Thus,  It  was  not 
until  1760  that  the  tenure  of  the  sitting 
Judges  ceased  to  depend  tipon  the  pleasure 
of  the  reigning  monarch."  E^^ren  then,  "their 
tenure  was  far  more  secure  than  it  had  been 
under  the  Stuarts,  but  they  enjoyed  at  best 
a  limited  iiLdependence."  »•  Judges  continued 
to  be  active  polltlcaly  well  into  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century,"  and  they  still  oould  l)e 
removed  upon  address  by  both  bouses  for 
any  reason  whatsoever .» 

Nonetheless,  the  Act  of  Settlement  estab- 
lished the  basis  for  the  modern  E^ngllsh 
Judicial  system,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that: 

"The  net  result  of  It  all  is  that  ...  an 
English  Judge  holding  by  patent  qiLamdiu 
se  bene  gesserit,  like  any  other  official  so 
holding,  may  lose  his  office  by  Judicial  proc- 
ess under  a  writ  of  scire  facias.  If  it  appear 
that  the  conditions  of  the  patent  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  Second,  he  may  be  Impeached 
and  removed  from  office  by  sentence  of  the 
house  of  lords,  though  this  has  not  occurred 
for  over  a  century.  Third,  the  crown  may 
remove  him  without  any  cause  shown,  after  a 
Joint  address  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
requesting  it,  but  not  otherwise."  «• 
B.  Colonial  developments 

While  the  struggle  for  judicial  Independ- 
ence was  proceeding  at  a  slow  but  steady 
pace  In  England,  there  was  no  comparable 
progress  In  the  American  colonies.  For  the 
most  part,  early  colonial  judges  served  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  royal  governors,  and  except 
for  Pennsylvania,  no  colonial  assembly  had 
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the  power  to  Impeach  a  Judge.**  However,  the 
tendency  during  the  later  colonial  period 
was  to  place  some  restrictions  on  the  re- 
moval power  of  the  governors,  and  longer  ten- 
ure based  on  good  behavior  was  established 
In  several  colonies.*  Then,  In  1761,  acting  on 
advice  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  K^<ng  made 
tenure  at  royal  pleastire,  ostensibly  "on 
ground  that  the  state  of  learning  In  the  col- 
onies was  so  low  that  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  men  could  be  found  competent  to  ad- 
minister the  Judicial  offices."  »  Later,  In  1772, 
George  HI  established  a  fixed  salary  for  the 
judges  of  the  superior  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, thus  preventing  them  from  receiving 
their  usual  grants  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  council  and  governor.  This 
action  aroused  so  much  opposition  that  It 
has  been  credited  with  causing  the  complaint 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
George  III  "has  made  judges  dependent  upon 
his  will  alone  for  the  payment  of  their  sal- 
aries."'" 

Thus,  due  to  the  King's  growing  distrust 
of  the  colonies.  Judicial  independence  In 
America  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  although  It  had 
been  a  goal  of  the  colonists  for  some  time, 
and  despite  their  limited  successes  In  promot- 
ing it: 

■■One  of  the  long-continued  struggles  of 
the  assemblies  was  for  Judicial  tenure  during 
good  behavior,  a  tenure  much  more  condu- 
cive to  judicial  independence  than  that  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  executive.  Despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Crown,  extending  even  to 
the  removal  of  one  governor  who  failed  to 
veto  such  an  act,  the  assemblies  managed  to 
establish  the  longer  tenure  In  several  col- 
onles." 

After  1776,  the  states  developed  constitu- 
tions containing  various  prohibitions  of 
executive  control  over  the  judiciary,  and 
these  documents  provided  some  powerful 
precedents  for  the  founding  fathers  when 
they  met  eleven  years  later.  Some  states,  such 
as  Connecticut,  retained  basically  the  same 
form  of  government  as  had  existed  prior  to 
Independence.  There  was  no  uniform  stand- 
ard to  be  followed  by  those  states  which 
drafted  new  constitutions,  and  naturally  the 
new  governing  doctiments  revealed  no  ac- 
cepted method  of  selecting  judges  or  grant- 
ing them  tenure."  Tot  example.  New  York 
granted  tenure  to  Ita  supreme  court  judges 
during  good  behavior,  while  New  Jersey  gave 
them  seven-year  terms."  In  most  states,  as 
In  the  abortive  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
legislature  was  the  dominant  power  In  gov- 
ernment under  the  ectfly  state  constltutlona, 
playing  a  leading  role  In  the  choice  and  re- 
moval of  Judges  in  all  but  a  few  states  where 
It  was  limited  to  Impeachment  of  Judges  for 
misconduct.**  James  Madison  observed  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention  that: 

"(E|xperlence  In  all  states  has  evinced  a 
powerful  tendency  In  the  legislature  to  ab- 
sorb all  power  Into  Its  vortex.  This  was  the 
real  source  of  danger  to  the  American  f  state] 
Constitutions;  and  suggested  the  necessity  of 
giving  every  defensive  authority  to  the  other 
departments  that  was  consistent  with  repub- 
lican principles."  "* 

The  BUI  of  Rights  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitution  of  1780  took  a  position  substan- 
tially like  Madison's  when  it  stated  unequiv- 
ocally that: 

"It  Is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  every  Individual,  bis  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  character,  that  there  be  an  Im- 
partial Interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  Is  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  be  tried  by  Judges  as  free. 
Impartial  and  Independent  as  the  lot  of 
humanity  will  admit.  It  Is  therefore  not  only 
the  best  policy,  but  for  the  security  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  of  every  citizen, 
that  judges  hold  their  office  as  long  as  they 
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behave  themselves  well;  and  that  they 
should  have  honourable  salaries  ascertained 
and  established  by  standing  laws."** 

That  same  Massachusetts  Constitution 
also  provided  a  more  specific  clause  delineat- 
ing Its  separation  of  powers  doctrine: 

"In  the  government  of  this  commonwealth, 
the  legislative  department  shall  never  exer- 
cise the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  or 
either  of  them;  the  executive  shall  never 
exercise  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers, 
or  either  of  them;  the  judicial  shall  never 
exercise  the  legislative  and  executive  powers, 
or  either  of  them;  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  a 
government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men."  »♦ 

Despite  Massachusetts'  provision  for  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  a  more  Independent 
judiciary,  Madison  said  later  In  The  Federal- 
f«t,No.  47,that: 

"If  we  look  Into  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  States  we  find  that,  notwithstanding 
the  emphatlcal  and.  In  some  Instances,  the 
unqualified  terms  in  which  this  axiom  has 
been  laid  down,  there  Is  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  several  departments  of  power 
have  been  kept  absolutely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct." 

Thus  it  Is  clear  that  the  founders  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  familiar  with  English  and 
American  precedents  of  separated  powers  and 
Judicial  Independence.  From  English  his- 
tory and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  political 
philosophers,  they  had  gained  famUiarlty 
with  and  respect  for  the  principle  of  Judicial 
Independence.  Prom  their  ovni  colonial  ex- 
perience and  from  their  state  constitutions, 
they  had  learned  the  Importance  of  incorpo- 
rating the  doctrine  in  the  governing  docu- 
ments In  order  to  assure  the  fair  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

C.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
John  Randolph  of  Virginia  offered  the 
Initial  proposal  relating  to  the  Judicial 
branch  at  the  Constitutional  Convention; 
Randolph  came  from  a  state  where  the  legis- 
lature had  been  dominant.  His  proposal 
provided  for  judges  to  be  chosen  by  the  na- 
tional legislature,  and  to  '■hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior."  »  Charles  Plnckney  of 
South  Carolina  submitted  an  alternative  pro- 
posal on  the  same  day  which  also  provided 
for  Judicial  tenure  during  good  behavior." 
Hamilton,  whose  primary  concern  was  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  executive,  later 
suggested  the  inclusion  of  a  Judiciary  article 
providing  for  a  supreme  court  with  Justices 
serving  during  good  behavior  and  removable 
only  by  conviction  on  impeachment  for  some 
crime  or  misdemeanor." 

When  the  judiciary  article  reached  the 
floor  of  the  Convention  for  debate,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  John  Dickinson  of  Dela- 
ware to  install  address  as  a  means  of  remov- 
ing judges.  After  the  words  "good  behavior" 
would  have  been  Inserted  the  words  "pro- 
vided that  they  may  be  removed  by  the  Exe- 
cutive on  the  application  [by]  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives."  Gouverncur 
Morris  thought  the  provision  would  be  a 
"contradiction  In  terms,"  since  it  would  sub- 
ject Judges  who  would  be  serving  during  good 
behavior  to  removal  without  a  trial.  Another 
objection  was  made  by  Randolph,  who  "op- 
posed the  motion  as  weakening  too  much 
the  independence  of  the  Judges."  The  pro- 
posal was  defeated  seven  to  one,  with  three 
states  absent,  and  removal  by  address  was 
specifically  rejected  by  the  founding 
fathers.** 

The  tenure  of  federal  Judges  was  thus  estab- 
lished as  dtirlng  good  behavior  subject  only 
to  Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  conviction  by  the  Senate  sitting  as 
a  Jury,  and  was  embodied  in  section  I  of  ar- 
ticle m  as  finally  adopted  by  the  framers: 
"The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and 
In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and   Inferior 


Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good 
Behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive 
for  their  services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Con- 
tinuance in  Office." 

The  framers  did  not  include  a  specific 
clause  In  the  Constitution  separating  the 
powers  of  government  among  the  three 
branches.  However,  they  did  classify  the 
powers  and  assign  them  to  their  respective 
departments.  In  addition  to  article  m, 
which  assigned  the  Judiciary  power,  article 
I,  section  I  provided  that  "AU  legislative 
Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States  .  ."  and  ar- 
ticle n,  section  I  specified  that  "The  execu- 
tive Power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America." 

An  early  criticism  of  the  Constitution  was 
that  it  did  not  specifically  separate  the  powers 
In  accord  with  Montesquieu's  muTim  but 
rather  that  it  actually  meshed  some  of  the 
powers."  The  overlapping — popularly  de- 
scribed eis  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— takes  several  forms:  for  Instance,  the 
power  of  appointment  is  given  to  the  execu- 
tive, but  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  impeachment,  which  In  essence 
is  a  judicial  function,  was  given  to  the  Con- 
gress." However  confusing  such  a  system  may 
seem,  it  has  served  a  valuable  purpose,  and 
was  ably  defended  by  Madison  In  The  Feder- 
alist. No.  il: 

"The  magistrate  In  whom  the  whole  execu- 
tive power  resides  cannot  of  himself  make  a 
law,  though  he  can  put  a  negative  on  every 
law;  nor  administer  Justice  In  person, 
though  he  has  the  appointment  of  those 
who  do  administer  it.  The  Judges  can  exer- 
cise no  executive  prerogative,  though  they 
are  shoots  from  the  executive  stock;  nor  any 
legislative  function,  though  they  may  be  ad- 
vised by  the  legislative  councils.  The  entire 
legislature  can  perform  no  judiciary  act, 
though  by  the  Joint  act  of  two  of  Its  branches 
the  judges  may  be  removed  from  their  offices, 
and  though  one  of  its  branches  is  possessed  of 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  last  resort.  The 
entire  legislature,  again,  can  exercise  no 
executive  prerogative,  though  one  oi  Its 
branches  constitutes  the  supreme  executive 
magtstry,  and  another,  on  the  Impeachment 
of  tJie  third,  can  try  and  condemn  all  the 
subordinate  officers  In  the  executive  depart- 
ment." 

"The  accumtilatlon  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judiciary.  In  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny." 

Another  complaint  lodged  against  t^e  new 
Constitution  while  it  was  before  the  states  for 
ratification  was  the  absence  of  a  specific 
method  of  removing  Judges.  The  opponents  of 
ratification  recognized  that  the  Constitution 
made  provision  by  its  Impeachment  process 
for  the  removal  of  judges  from  their  judicial 
offices  for  "Treason.  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  (article  II.  sec- 
tion 4) .  They  complained  of  the  Constitution, 
however,  because  it  made  no  provision  for  re- 
moval of  judges  for  mental  infirmities  arising 
out  of  age  or  other  causes.  The  founding 
fathers  omitted  a  provision  for  removal  on 
such  grounds  because,  as  Hamilton  stated  In 
The  Federalist,  No.  79,  it  "would  much  oftener 
give  scope  to  personal  and  party  attachments 
and  enmities  than  advance  the  interests  of 
justice  or  the  public  good."  Said  Hamilton: 
"The  want  of  a  provision  for  removing  the 
judges  on  account  of  inability  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint.  But  all  considerate  men  will 
be  sensible  that  such  a  provision  would  either 
not  be  practiced  upon  or  would  be  more  liable 
to  abuse  than  calculated  to  answer  any  good 
purpose.  The  mensuration  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  has,  I  believe,  no  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  known  arts.  An  attempt  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  the  regions  of  ability  and 
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Inability  would  much  oftener  give  scope  to 
personal  and  party  attachments  and  enmities 
than  advance  the  Interests  of  Justice  or  the 
public  good.  The  result,  except  In  the  case  of 
Insanity,  must  for  the  most  part  be  arbitrary; 
and  Insanity,  without  any  formal  or  express 
provision,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  a 
virtual  disqualification." 

Hamilton  went  on  In  The  Federalist,  No.  79, 
to  declare  that  Investigations  Into  the  abil- 
ities of  a  Judge  "must  forever  be  vague  and 
dangerous."  The  early  New  York  state  con- 
stitution, he  said,  avoided  such  Investigations 
by  providing  that  all  Judges  retire  at  sixty 
years  of  age.  Hamilton  added: 

"I  believe  there  are  few  at  present  who  do 
not  disapprove  of  this  provision.  There  Is  no 
station  in  relation  to  which  It  is  less  proper 
than  to  that  of  a  Judge.  The  deliberating  and 
comparing  faculties  generally  preserve  their 
strength  much  beyond  that  p>erlod  In  men 
who  survive  it;  and  when.  In  addition  to  this 
circumstance,  we  consider  how  few  there  are 
who  outUve  the  season  of  Intellectual  vigor 
and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  bench,  whether  more  or 
less  numerous,  shoiild  be  in  such  a  sltu.\tlon 
at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  ready  to  con- 
clude that  limitations  of  this  sor*  have  little 
to  recommend  them  In  a  republic  where  for- 
tunes are  not  affluent  and  pensions  not  expe- 
dient, the  dismission  of  men  from  stations  in 
which  they  have  served  their  country  long 
and  usefuuv.  on  which  they  dep>end  for  sub- 
sistence, and  from  which  it  will  be  too  late  to 
resort  to  any  other  occupation  for  livelihood, 
ought  to  have  some  better  apology  to  hu- 
manity than  is  to  be  found  in  the  imaginary- 
danger  of  a  superannuated  bench." 

Earlier.  In  The  Federalist.  No.  78.  Hamilton 
defended  the  appointment  of  Judges  for 
tenure  during  good  behavior,  which  he  con- 
sidered "the  Citadel  of  the  public  Justice  and 
the  public  .security."  He  continued: 

"According  to  the  plan  of  the  convention, 
all  Judges  who  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Unir^d  States  are  ro  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior:  which  Is  most  conformable  to 
the  most  approved  of  State  constitutions. 
.  .  .  The  st.^ndards  of  eood  behavior  for  the 
continuance  in  office  ct  the  Judicial  magis- 
tracy is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  modern  improvements  in  the  practice  of 
government.  In  a  monarchy  it  Is  an  excellent 
barrier  to  the  dejpot;3m  cf  the  prince;  in  a 
republic  it  is  no  less  excellent  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  and  oppress!o;is  of  the  repre- 
sentative bjdy.  And  it  Is  the  best  exp>edlent 
which  can  be  devised  In  any  government  to 
secure  a  steady,  upright,  and  impcurtlai  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws." 

In  Tt  e  F,^deraiist.  No.  51,  Madison  com- 
mented o:i  the  importance  of  the  Judiciary's 
mdepe::dence  from  the  appointing  authority: 

"In  order  to  lay  a  due  foundation  for  that 
separate  and  distinct  exercise  of  the  different 
jx>wers  of  government,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  pre3er\-atlon  of  liberty,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  each  department  should  have  a 
wiil  of  its  own;  and  consequently  should  be 
3 J  constituted  that  the  members  of  each 
should  have  as  Utile  agency  as  possible  in 
the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
others.  ...  In  the  constitution  of  the  Ju- 
diciary department  In  particular.  It  might 
be  inexpedient  to  Insist  rigorously  on  the 
principle:  first,  because  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions being  essential  in  the  members,  the 
primary  consideration  ought  to  be  to  select 
that  mode  of  choice  which  best  secures  these 
qualifications;  secondly,  because  the  perma- 
nent tenure  by  which  the  appointments  are 
held  in  that  department  must  soon  destroy 
all  sense  of  dependence  on  the  authority 
conferring  them.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
members  of  each  department  should  be  as 
little  dependent  as  possible  on  those  of  the 
others  for  the  emoluments  annexed  to  their 
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offices.  Were  the  executive  magistrate,  or  the 
Judges,  not  independent  of  the  legislature 
in  the  particular,  their  Independence  In 
every  other  would  be  merely  nominal." 

The  well-known  rule  of  construction  that 
the  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion 
of  another  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
founding  fathers  Intended  that  no  federal 
Judge  should  be  removed  from  office  except 
through  the  Impeachment  process.  Hamilton 
Justified  the  purpose  of  the  framers  on  this 
score  when  he  said  In  The  Federalist,  No.  79: 

"The  precautions  for  [Judges']  respon- 
sibility are  comprised  in  the  article  respect- 
ing Impeachments.  .  .  .  This  is  the  only  pro- 
vision on  the  point  which  Is  consistent  with 
the  necessary  Independence  of  the  Judicial 
character,  and  is  the  only  one  which  we  find 
In  our  own  Constitution  in  respect  to  our  own 
Judges." 

V.    The   Congress   of   1789 

The  first  Congress  meeting  under  the  new 
Constitution  promptly  passed  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  which  established  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  federal  district  court  In  each 
state.''  It  also  passed  a  law  making  it  a 
crime  for  a  judicial  oIEcer  to  accept  a  bribe, 
and,  on  conviction,  disqualifying  him  from 
holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
with  the  United  States  government."  The 
first  of  these  acts  set  the  tone  of  the  federal 
judiciary  and  created  a  general  structure 
which  has  been  retained,  witli  expansion  and 
revision,  to  the  present.  Although  the  latter 
has  been  Interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  an 
early  attempt  to  place  some  limit  on  the  acti- 
vities of  federal  judges  outside  the  impeach- 
ment process,  the  statute  has  never  been 
enforced.'^ 

During  debate  on  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 
Congressman  Smith  of  South  Carolina 
counseled  his  colleagues  that  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  alter  the  federal  system  once  It  was 
established: 

"The  Judges,  are  to  hold  their  commissions 
during  good  behavior,  and  after  they  are 
appointed  they  are  removable  only  by  Im- 
peachment; In  consequence  the  sj-stem  must 
be  a  permanent  one."  " 

E.  The  Jeffersonian  Democrats 
The  federal  Judiciary  established  by  the 
Act  of  1789  remained  essentially  Intact  until 
the  Federalists  lost  the  election  of  1800.  Be- 
fore they  lost  control  of  the  administration 
and  Congress  early  the  next  year,  the  Fed- 
eralists established  a  number  of  new  Judge- 
ships by  passing  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1801," 
and  President  John  Adams  appointed  mem- 
bers of  his  party  to  the  positions  during  the 
last  hours  of  his  administration."  When  the 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  took  office  shortly 
thereafter,  they  proceeded  to  repe,il  the  Act 
of  1801,  thereby  setting  off  a  monumental 
debate  on  the  powers  of  Congress  to  "undo 
what  It  had  done"  to  the  federal  Judiciary.*" 
Three  years  later,  the  Democrats  took  an- 
other swipe  at  the  courts,  this  time  with  an 
attempt  to  impeach  and  convict  the  Federal- 
ist Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Samuel  Chase.  He  was  charged  with  miscon- 
duct while  holding  a  trial  for  sedition.  The 
accusations  obviously  were  politically  moti- 
vated. Although  Chase  was  impeached  by 
the  House  and  the  effort  received  a  majority 
vote  in  the  Senate.  It  faUed  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote.  However,  the  Jef- 
fersonian Democrats  managed  In  that  same 
year  to  bring  about  the  first  successful  im- 
peachment, conviction,  and  removal  of  a 
federal  judge — John  Pickering  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  charged  with  violations  of 
statute,  conducting  coim,  while  Intoxicated, 
and  blasphemy  on  the  bench." 

F.  The  court-packing  debate 
Attempts  to  remove  Judges  by  means  other 
than  Impeachment  gained  renewed  Impetias 
In  the  1930s  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  attempted  to  "pack"  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  legislation  was  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Hatton  Sumners  of  Texas,  chair- 


man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  would  have  created  a  panel  to  rule 
on  the  fitness  of  federal  Judges."  The  efforts 
sparked  a  great  debate  over  the  constitu- 
tionality of  alternative  methods  of  removal. 
The  basic  argument  on  behalf  of  constitu- 
tionality was  propounded  by  Professor  Burke 
Shartel,  whose  treatise »  was  written  a  few 
years  before  the  debate  and  is  still  relied 
upon  extensively  by  those  who  believe  there 
can  be  some  method  of  removal  other  than 
Impeachment  under  the  Constitution.  Taking 
the  opposing  view  was  a  federal  district  Judge 
and  legal  scholar,  the  late  Merrill  E.  Otis.*" 
The  debate  centered  around  the  legislative 
proposal  to  create  a  tribunal  to  rule  on  the 
fitness  of  federal  Judges  alluded  to  above. 

Shartel  took  the  position  that  Impeach- 
ment was  designed  to  restrict  the  power  of 
the  Congress  over  Judges,  not  that  of  the 
Judicial  branch  over  its  own  members."  He 
argued  that  the  removal  of  a  Judge  Involves 
a  Justiciable  dispute  and  as  such  can  be 
handled  by  the  Judicial  branch.  Admitting 
that  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  pre- 
cludes executive  removal,  Shartel  asserted 
that  legislative  removal  is  possible  only 
through  Impeachment,  bills  of  attainder  hav- 
ing been  rejected  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. He  said: 

"The  sepwratlon  of  powers  doctrine  stands 
In  the  way  of  legislative  removal  of  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  officers,  except  as  such  re- 
moval is  expressly  authorized  In  one  form — 
Impeachment."" 

Shartel  believed  that  methods  of  Judicial 
removal — sci>e  facias  and  quo  warranto — 
were  still  operative,  enabling  the  Judicial 
branch  (presumably  the  Supreme  Court  or 
some  other  body  of  Judges)  to  remove  mem- 
bers of  the  inferior  courts. 

Judge  Otis  answered  Shartel  with  a  ques- 
tion of  his  own: 

"The  Constitution  does  separate  our  gov- 
ernment Into  three  independent  branches. 
But  does  not  the  Independence  of  the  Judi- 
cial branch  attach  as  much  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Inferior  courts  as  It  does  to  the  Justices 
of  the  highest  court?"  '•< 

He  convincingly  pointed  out  the  absence 
In  the  Convention  debates  of  any  other 
method  of  removal;  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution makes  no  distinctions  between 
Judges,  whether  they  be  supreme  or  infe- 
rior— they  are  all  to  hold  office  "during  good 
behavior";  and  that  the  Constitution  fixes 
the  term  of  a  Judge  as  life,  leaving  the  Con- 
gress no  more  power  to  alter  that  term  than 
It  has  to  alter  the  term  of  the  President  or 
Vice  President. 

Otis  also  carefully  analyzed  the  word 
"sole"  used  In  describing  the  powers  of  Im- 
f>e;ichment: 

"It  Is  well  known,  and  often  has  It  been 
said  by  the  highest  courts,  that  every  word 
of  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  have 
significance.  If  that  Is  true  of  any  word.  It 
Is  especially  true  of  the  strong  word — 
'sole.'  " 

"The  Framers  certainly  would  not  have 
been  so  meticulous  In  the  use  of  words,  so 
careful  to  use  this  particular  strong  word  In 
the  vesting  of  the  Impeachment  power,  un- 
less they  had  In  mind  either,  (a) ,  that  In  the 
past  in  English  law  the  power  to  charge  mis- 
conduct against  an  officer  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  removal  from  office  had  been 
exercised  by  some  body  or  official  other  than 
the  House  of  Commons,  or,  (b) ,  that  In  after 
years  some  one  might  conceive  that  the  pow- 
er might  be  exercised  by  some  other  body  or 
official  than  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  word  "sole"  was  used  to  make  It  clear 
to  all  forever  that,  in  the  American  system, 
no  significance  should  be  given  to  any  Eng- 
lish precedent.  If  there  were  any,  whereby  the 
power  to  charge  misconduct  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  removal  of  a  civil  officer  from 
office,  was  held  to  be  lodged  In  any  other 
than  that  legislative  body  directly  repre- 
senting the  whole  people."  » 
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Shartel  based  his  argument  on  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  proceeding  like  scire 
faciaa,  and  if  Judge  Otis  did  not  demolish  It, 
another  scholar  did  when  she  said: 

"The  clearest  rejection  of  Shartel's  argu- 
ment lies  In  the  fact  that  no  colonial  or  state 
constitution  provided  for  such  a  use  of  scire 
facias,  nor  was  a  proposal  made  to  Include  it 
diu'lng  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Even 
In  the  unreformed  common  law,  there  was  a 
distinction  between  precedents  and  fossils."  " 

The  arguments  put  forward  during  the 
1930s,  of  course,  came  and  went  with  the  un- 
successful attempts  to  pack  the  court  and  to 
establish  the  Judicial  oversight  tribunal.  And 
so,  for  the  most  part,  did  attempts  to  erode 
the  Independence  of  our  federal  judges,  at 
least  for  thirty  years. 

n.    COMMKNTABT 

I  have  attempted  from  the  foregoing 
sketchy  treatment  of  the  historical  basis  of 
Judicial  independence  to  show  that  the  con- 
cept was  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  men  who 
drafted  the  United  States  Constitution.  Be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  space  and  time,  It 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  delve  Into  the 
detail  that  would  be  appropriate  and  that 
would  even  more  strongly  support  my  thesis 
that  Judicial  Independence  Is  the  strongest 
safeguard  against  the  exercise  of  tyrannical 
power  by  men  who  want  to  live  above  the 
law,  rather  than  under  It.  The  separation  of 
powers  concept  as  understood  by  the  found- 
ing fathers  assumed  the  existence  of  a  Judi- 
cial system  free  from  outside  Infiuence  of 
whatever  kind  and  from  whatever  source, 
and  further  assumed  that  each  individual 
Judge  would  be  free  from  coercion  even  from 
his  own  brethren. 

The  founding  fathers.  In  establishing  our 
national  government,  reflected  clearly  the  les- 
sons they  had  absorbed  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  man's  struggle  to  be  free  from  tyr- 
anny. They  knew  that  those  entrusted  with 
governme:Ual  powers  are  susceptible  to  the 
disease  of  tyrants — to  what  George  Washing- 
ton described  In  his  Farewell  Address  as  the 
"love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  It."" 
They  realize  that  the  powers  of  public  of- 
ficers should  be  defined  by  laws  which  they, 
us  well  as  the  people,  are  obliged  to  obey,  and 
that  liberty  demands  control  by  constant 
and  uniformly  enforced  laws  rather  than  by 
the  arbitrary  and  Inconstant  whims  of  will- 
ful men. 

They  recognized  the  Inalterable  truth  ex- 
pressed by  Thomas  Hobbes,  when  he  said 
that  freedom  Is  "political  power  divided  Into 
small  fragmeut.ii."  ■'■  and  for  that  reason  they 
diffused  national  power  among  three 
branches  of  government,  each  charged  with 
Sf)eciflc  responsibilities  and  each  likewise 
precluded  from  exercising  those  powers  be- 
stowed upon  the  other  two  branches.  Because 
they  had  suffered  the  burdens  of  tyranny, 
the  founding  fathers  very  carefully  provided 
for  a  federal  Judiciary  that  would  operate 
completely  Independent  of  everything  ex- 
cept the  Constitution. 

To  my  mind,  an  independent  Judiciary  is 
perhaps  the  most  essential  characteristic  of 
a  free  society.  From  long  experience  as  a 
practicing  attorney,  a  trial  Judge,  an  ap- 
pellate Judge,  and  now  a  legislator,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  and  ap- 
preciate the  safeguards  embodied  In  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  so  wisely  for- 
mulated by  our  forefathers. 

Unfortunately,  the  events  of  recent  years 
have  created  an  aura  of  crisis  In  many  sec- 
tors of  our  society,  and  In  their  haste  to 
set  right  situations  deemed  disastrous,  lead- 
ers In  all  three  branches  of  the  government 
have  proposed  solutions  ultimately  Inimical 
to  the  constitutional  safeguards  so  carefully 
formulated  by  the  founding  fathers.  The 
principle  of  judicial  Independence  has  been 
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gravely  endangered  as  a  result  of  this 
"crisis"  approach  to  solving  our  problems. 
Beyond  doubt  during  this  era  of  social  up- 
heaval, there  is  a  rather  extraordinary  lack 
of  confidence  in  many  of  our  govenunental 
institutions,  including  the  judiciary.  Hence, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  deeply  con- 
cerned persons  would  emulate  the  example 
of  Sampson,  who,  in  his  blind  zeal,  de- 
stroyed the  pillars  on  which  the  temple 
rested.  There  are  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  well  over  two  dozen  measures  de- 
signed to  place  new  restrictions  on  federal 
judges.  In  many  instances  these  measures 
represent  a  direct  assault  upon  the  principle 
of  judicial  independence.  Some  of  them  are 
directed  toward  limiting  the  non-judicial 
activities  of  federal  Judges,  while  others  are 
designed  to  provide  means  of  disciplining 
the  federal  judiciary. 

Because  of  the  controversy  over  the  proper 
role  of  the  Judiciary,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers,"  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  conducted  two  series 
of  hearings  into  the  principle  of  judicial  in- 
dependence. The  first  series  of  hearings  un- 
dertook to  Investigate  the  many  pertinent 
questions  about  the  non-Judiclal  activities 
of  Judges  which  were  raised  in  the  wake  of 
the  Fortas  resignation.  Thus,  on  July  14,  15, 
and  16,  and  September  30,  1969,  the  Subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  an  Impressive 
list  of  expert  witnesses  ranging  from  for- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justices  Tom  C.  Clark, 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  and  Stanley  Reed,  to 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  The 
hearings  emphasized  the  general  ramifica- 
tions of  proposed  limitations  on  the  extra- 
judicial activities  of  federal  Judges  rather 
than  focusing  on  any  single  piece  of  proposed 
legislation.  The  hearings  failed  to  produce 
any  consensus  on  precisely  what  constitutes 
an  improper  outside  activity  for  federal 
judges,  although  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  Congress  should  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  pass  aU -encompassing  legislation 
which  might  result  In  undue  restrictlons.«» 

Because  of  the  continuing  clamor  both  In 
the  press  and  in  the  Congress,  the  Subcom- 
mittee this  spring  devoted  four  days  of  hear- 
ings to  the  Independence  of  federal  judges. 
These  hearings,  conducted  on  April  7  and  9, 
and  May  7  and  8,  1970,  were  concerned  with 
the  roles  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Judicial  councils  of 
the  various  circuits  as  they  relate  to  the  In- 
dependence of  federal  Judges,  and  with  cer- 
tain legislative  proposals  Introduced  to  ex- 
pand the  powers  of  Judges  to  oversee  the 
Judicial  activities  of  their  brethren." 

During  this  second  set  of  hearings,  the 
Subcommittee  paid  particular  attention  to 
Senate  Bill  1506,  Introduced  In  the  First 
Session  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress  by 
Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  "to  provide  for  im- 
provements In  the  administration  of  courts 
of  the  United  States. . . ."  It  is  cited  as  the 
Judicial  Reform  Act.*^ 

Title  I  of  the  Tydlngs  bill  would  create  a 
Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Ten- 
tu-e,  consisting  of  Judges  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  empowered  to  investigate 
charges  of  misconduct  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  the  removal  of  a 
federal  Judge.  In  turn,  the  Conference  would 
have  the  power  to  remove  the  judge,  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  cer- 
tiorari. Complaints  could  be  brought  by  "any 
person"  against  any  federal  judge,  and  the 
grounds  for  removal  could  range  from  dis- 
ability to  conflict  of  interest.  In  effect,  title  I 
would  provide  a  means  for  removing  federal 
Judges  from  office  without  compliance  with 
the  constitutional  mandate  that  nothing  ex- 
cept Impeachment  and  conviction  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  Obviously,  possible  ob- 
jections to  title  I  are  manifold.  Not  only 
does  it  raise  serlotis  constitutional  questions, 
but  its  language  presents  Intense  problems  of 
Interpretations. 


My  colleague.  Senator  Tidings,  of  course, 
is  concerned  with  improving  the  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  Justice.  I  share  that 
concern,  as  all  of  us  must  in  this  period 
when  there  are  unprecedented  backlogs  in 
our  courts,  when  justice  in  one  district  may 
be  swifter  than  in  another,  and  when  public 
respect  for  our  judicial  system  is  at  such  a 
low  ebb  that  any  misstep  by  an  Individual 
Judge  may  be  attributed  In  the  public  mind 
to  the  entire  federal  judiciary.  However,  com- 
missions such  as  the  one  embodied  In  the 
Tydlngs  biU  wUl  not  solve  these  problems,  for 
they  would  be  empowered  to  deal  with  the 
results,  not  the  causes  of  our  problems.* 

Virtually  all  of  the  witnesses  in  the  last 
hearings,  most  of  whom  were  federal  judges, 
conveyed  to  the  Subcommittee  in  the  s'trong- 
est  possible  terms  that  their  legal  research 
and  long  experience  convinced  them  that 
measures  such  as  Senate  Bill  1506  are  not 
only  patently  unconstitutional,  but  could 
serve  as  tools  for  disgruntled  litigants  to  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  process  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  Subcommittee 
sent  a  letter  to  every  federal  district  judge 
in  the  United  States  soliciting  his  views  on 
the  Tydlngs  bill.  We  felt  this  information 
would  be  particularly  telling  since  the  dis- 
trict Judges  would  be  most  Involved  with 
and  affected  by  the  measure.  Of  more  than 
a  hundred  responses  received  to  date,  only 
one  indicated  support  for  this  blll.»*  Most  of 
the  judges  responding  were  very  specific  in 
their  objections,  emphasizing  the  question- 
able constitutionality  of  the  measure,  the 
unreasonable  burden  it  would  place  on  fed- 
eral judges,  and  the  serious,  if  not  fatal, 
damage  it  would  do  to  the  principle  of  an 
Independent  judiciary. 

One  judge  reflected  the  feelings  of  his  col- 
leagues: 

"Complete  Independence  is  a  basic  sine  qua 
non  for  effective  judges.  The  question  of 
whether  this  independence  can  ever  be  re- 
stricted at  all  without  doing  more  hsirm  than 
good  becomes  more  difficult  philosophically 
with  more  careful  study  and  analysis.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  problem  Is  put 
into  proper  perspective,  and  the  sins  of  the 
very  few  Judges  who  are  lazy,  or  who  fail  to 
recognize  their  own  weakness,  are  viewed, 
not  In  isolation,  but  in  propwrtion  to  those 
judges  who  do  not  abuse  their  Independence, 
but  utilize  it  to  give  the  fairest  and  prompt- 
est justice  that  they  can.  there  appears  no 
real  reason  to  resort  to  expedients  of  doubt- 
ful constitutionality,  and  fraught  with  the 
likelihood  of  being  in  themselves  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  evils  against  which  they  are 
directed." 

A  second  Judge  predicted  another  danger, 
harassment  by  disgruntled  litigants: 

"The  threats  to  judicial  independence 
found  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  real. 
Congress  and  not  other  Judges  should  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  judge  should  be  re- 
moved from  office.  Also,  the  harassment  that 
would  be  put  into  play  against  a  Judge  by 
disgruntled  litigants  would  be  both  burden- 
some and  Insulting  to  such  judge.  A  dis- 
gruntled litigant  has  his  right  of  appeal  from 
a  Judgment  adverse  to  him,  and  In  these 
days  such  appeal  is  being  made  more  and 
more  easy  to  accomplish." 

As  a  third  Judge  pointed  out: 

"The  Founding  Fathers  manifestly  in- 
tended to  make  it  very  diffictUt  to  remove  fed- 
eral judges.  This  fact  has  been  fiuidamen- 
tal  in  permitting  judges  the  independence 
to  accord  Justice  without  favoritism  and 
patronlsm.  This  beneficent  aspect  of  the 
federal  Judiciary  vrtll  be  overthrown  If  Title 
I.  S.  1506  were  to  become  law." 

While  a  good  portion  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's second  round  of  hearings  was  devoted 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States «  and  the  judiclad  councils  of  the 
circuits,"*  the  limitations  of  time  and  space 
preclu;de    any    detailed    dlsctisslon    In    this 
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paper  of  the  capacity  of  these  two  bodlee 
to  Infringe  upon  Independence.  Suffice  It 
to  say  that  my  reading  of  the  legislative 
blBtory  eet&bllshlng  the  two  bodies  clearly 
conrlaces  me  that  Congreae  intended  them 
merely  to  be  housekeeping  bodies  with  no 
power  whatsoever  to  discipline  any  federal 
judge  for  the  omission  or  commission  of 
any  act.  The  Pounding  Fathers  assigned  that 
task  to  Congress.  Judicial  Independence  can 
Just  as  easily  be  eroded  by  powerful 
hierarchies  within  the  Judiciary  Itself  as  by 
outside  pressures  from  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government.  Cer- 
tain activities  of  the  councils  make  It  clear 
that  their  powers  and  functions  should  be 
more  clearly  defined.  The  Issue  was  raised 
but  was  left  unanswered  In  the  two  cases 
of  Chandler  v.  Judicial  Council  of  the  Tenth 
Circuit."  In  the  Chandler  episode,  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  Tenth  Circuit  decided 
that  it  would  discipline  Judge  Chandler  by 
ordering  him  to  take  no  action  on  cases 
pending  before  him.  and  by  refusing  to 
assign  him  any  other  cases.  Judge  Chandler, 
believing  that  this  was  tantamount  to  an 
unconstitutional  Impeachment  and  convic- 
tion by  the  Tenth  Circuit,  twice  sought 
to  have  the  Supreme  Court  pass  on  the  Issue. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  In  both  in- 
stances refused  the  opportunity  to  establish 
legal  precedent  for  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  only  Congress  can  remove  a  fed- 
eral Judge.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
who  In  the  first  Chandler  case  declared: 

"This  Is  clearly  and  simply  a  proceeding 
by  circuit  Judges  to  Inquire  into  the  fitness 
of  a  district  Judge  to  hold  his  office  and  to 
remove  him  If  they  so  desire.  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  could,  even  If  It  wished,  vest  any 
such  power  In  the  circuit  Judges. 

"One  of  the  great  advances  made  in  the 
structure  of  government  by  our  Constitu- 
tion was  Its  provision  for  an  Independent 
Judiciary — for  Judges  who  could  do  their 
duty  as  they  saw  It  without  having  to  ac- 
count to  superior  court  judges  or  to  anyone 
else  except  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of 
Imoeachment."  " 

In  the  second  Chandler  case,  the  Court 
again  refused  to  face  the  Issue;  Instead  it 
held  that  Judge  Chandler  had  failed  to  make 
a  "case  for  the  extraordinary  relief  of  manda- 
mus or  prohibition."  " 

Mr.  Justice  Black  in  the  second  Chandler 
case  aptly  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Judicial  Council  of  the  Tenth  Circuit  when 
he  said: 

"What  Is  Involved  here  Is  simply  a  blatant 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Council  through  con- 
certed action  to  make  Judge  Chandler  a 
"second-class  Judge,"  depriving  him  of  the 
full  power  of  his  office  and  the  right  to  share 
equally  with  all  other  federal  judges  In  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  I  am  unable  to  find  In  our  Con- 
stitution or  In  any  statute  any  authority 
whatever  for  judges  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
and  to  exercise  such  powers.  Judge  Chan- 
dler, like  every  other  federal  Judge  Including 
the  Justices  of  this  Court,  Is  subject  to  re- 
moval from  office  only  by  the  constitutionally 
prescribed    mode   of   Impeachment."™ 

Under  no  clrcimistances  would  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  there  are  no  abuses  within 
the  federal  Judiciary,  or  that  there  is  no 
room  for  Iniprovement  either  In  the  quality 
of  the  Judges  appointed  to  the  federal  bench 
or  of  the  system  under  which  they  operate. 
However.  I  do  believe  that  such  legislative 
proposals  as  that  embodied  In  the  Tydlngs 
bill  and  such  heavy-handed  operations  of 
the  Judicial  hierarchy  as  is  reflected  In  the 
Chandler  Incident  represent  wrong  ap- 
proaches to  problems  which  may  or  may  not 
exist.  We  all  know  that  no  perfect  Judicial 
system  can  be  devised  by  the  mind  of  man, 
and  !t  would  be  sheer  folly  to  cast  away  the 
constitutional  protection  we  now  have  In  a 


vain  attempt  to  create  such  a  perfect  system. 
My  reading  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
history  surrounding  Its  drafting  convinces 
me  that  there  Is  not  a  word  or  clause  any- 
where In  that  great  document  that  would 
give  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment the  power  to  remove  federal  Judges 
except  through  the  admittedly  cumbersome 
process  of  Impeachment,  and  there  are  wajrs 
through  which  the  Congress  could  streamline 
that  process  without  running  afoul  of  the 
constitutional  mandate.^ 

While  there  may  be  steps  available  to  mod- 
ernize and  make  more  efficient  the  impeach- 
ment process,  we  must  heed  the  warning  of 
Professor  Philip  B.  Kurland,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's noted  constitutional  authorities  and 
the  Chief  Consultant  to  the  Subcoounlttee 
on  Sap«ratlon  of  Powers,  who  said,  "It  should 
be  kept  In  mind  that  tools  created  by  the 
well-intentioned  for  beneficent  uses  may  fall 
into  less  worthy  hands  to  be  used  for  Isbs 
appropriate  ends." '' 

The  founding  fathers  knew  that  the  form 
of  government  they  established  would  not 
create  a  judiciary  comp>ased  of  Judicial  angels 
who  could  do  no  wrong.  They  knew  that  the 
activities  of  a  few  judges  might  handicap 
the  operation  of  the  system,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  realized  that  Individual  liberty  Is 
best  protected  by  an  Independent  Judiciary 
composed  of  Judges  who  are  subject  to  the 
Constitution  alone.  They  had  learned  the 
lesson  of  history,  and  attempted  to  build 
safeguards  Into  o\ir  system  which  would  pre- 
vent Its  repetition.  We  must  not  reject  their 
wisdom — and  destroy  our  own  freedoms — by 
regarding  the  Constitution  they  drafted  as  a 
piece  of  ancient  parchment  which  can  be 
folded  and  rearranged  to  suit  the  whims  of 
Individual  men. 
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claims,  misuse  of  a  receivership  for  personal 
gain  and  living  outside  his  district;  In  1912, 
Robert  W.  Archbald  was  convicted  and  re- 
moved from  the  Commerce  Court  on  charges 
of  using  his  position  to  secure  business 
favors;  in  1926,  George  W.  English  of  Illlnols 
resigned  in  the  face  of  accusatioiu  that  he 
had  abused  his  power  by  suspending  and  dis- 
barring two  attorneys,  and  that  he  had  used 
his  office  for  personal  gain;  in  1933,  Harold 
Louderback  of  Callfomla  was  acquitted  of 
charges  that  he  used  his  office  to  enrich  hla 
friends;  and.  In  1936.  Halsted  L.  Rltter 
was  convicted  and  removed  on  a  charge  that 
he  had  received  kickbacks  from  legal  fees 
awarded  his  former  law  partner. 
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1st  Sess.  (1936).  Both  bills  are  reprinted  In 
full  in  Otis,  A  Proposed  Tribunal:  Is  It  Con- 
stitutional?, 7  U.  Kan.  Citt  L.  Rev.  3,  10-13 
(  1938). 

"  Shartel,  Federal  Judges — Appointment, 
Supervision,  and  Removal — Some  Possibilities 
Under  the  Constitution,  28  Mich.  L.  Rrv.  870 
(1930). 

'-^  Otis,  supra  note  49. 

"  Shartel,  supra  note  50,  at  884. 

>■  Id.Bit  881. 

■^*  Otis,  supra  note  49.  at  17. 

"  Id.  at  25-26. 

»  Zlsklnd,  supra  note  20,  at  138. 

■''■  I  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents 211  (J.  Richardson  ed.  1897) . 

'•■  H.  Maine,  Popular  Government  70 
(1885). 

-•The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  originated  under  S.  Res.  305,  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Dlrksen  and  Mansfield  In 
the  89th  Congress,  2d  Session.  It  is  authorized 
to  "make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  executive. 
Judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment provided  by  the  Constitution,  the  man- 
ner In  which  such  power  has  been  exercised 
by  each  branch  and  the  extent  if  any  to 
which  any  branch  or  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  encroached  upon  the  powers, 
functions,  and  duties  vested  in  any  other 
branch  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Present  membership  consists  of  Sam 
J.  Ervln,  Jr..  North  Carolina.  Chalrm€Ui; 
John  L.  McClellan.  Arkansas;  Quentln  N. 
Burdlck,  North  Dakota;  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas,  Jr..  Maryland;  and  Robert  P.  Grif- 
fin, Michigan. 

*>  Hearings  on  nonjudicial  Activities  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  and  Other  Federal 
Judges  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Separation 
of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess,  (1969).  (Unpub- 
lished.) These  hearings  are  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Subcommittee,  and  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  scholars  who  wish  to 
study  contemporary  viewpoints  on  Judicial 
independence. 

The  Subcommittee,  at  this  writing,  is  In 
the  process  of  drafting  a  proposed  set  of  sug- 
gestions regarding  what  constitutes  accepta- 
ble outside  activities  of  federal  Judges.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  these  would 
only  be  suggestions  for  possible  use  by  the 
federal  judiciary;  they  will  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  considered  legislative 
proposals. 

'^Hearings,  supra  note  43.  These  hearings 
also  are  being  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee 
for  publication  and  will  be  available  soon. 

«=  Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  115,  pt.  5,  pps.  6217-6230, 
S.  1506  and  accompanying  bills,  S.  1507 
through  S.  1516,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969), 
are  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  pertinent  provisions  of  S.  1506 
have  been  described  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  as  follows: 

Judicial  Reform  Act — Title  I:  Commission 
on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure — Estab- 
lishes within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 


ernment a  Commission  on  Judical  Disabili- 
ties and  Tenure  compKtsed  of  five  members. 
Requires  each  member  be  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  who  is  In  regular  active  serv- 
ice. Requires  the  Commission,  at  all  times,  to 
Include  at  least  two  district  Judges,  and  two 
circuit  judges.  Provides  that  all  members  be 
assigned  to  the  Commission  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (sic).  Makes 
the  term  of  the  Commission  four  years. 

Provides  that  the  Commission  shall  pro- 
mote the  honorable  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Permits  it  to  act  to  retire  or  remove 
a  Judge  only  after  an  Investigation  and  formal 
hearing  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  due  process.  Provides  that  a  decision  to  re- 
move a  judge  for  misconduct  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
ultimately  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  cer- 
tiorari. Makes  such  proceedings  confidential. 

Enables  the  Commission  to  undertake  an 
Investigation  of  a  Judge  [sic]  physical  or 
mental  fitness  upon  a  report  of  any  person. 
Gives  the  Commission  necessary  powers  such 
as  the  subpoena  power,  depositions,  etc.  Au- 
thorizes the  payment  of  fees  and  mileage  of 
witnesses  and  provides  that  U.S.  marshals 
shall  serve  process  and  execute  orders  for  the 
Commission. 

See  Digest  of  Public  General  BiUs  and  Res- 
clutions,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Legis.  Ref. 
Serv.  A-97  (1969). 

«•  S.  1506  may  be  considered  typical  of  sev- 
eral bills  directed  toward  the  same  goal;  how- 
ever, it  has  received  by  far  the  greatest  pub- 
licity and  might  be  considered  the  most  con- 
troversial. I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
more  helpful  to  enact  measures  such  as  S. 
3936,  9l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  a  bill  I  Introduced 
on  June  9,  1970,  to  implement  the  consti- 
tutional mandate  for  speedy  trials  In  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

•«  The  full  text  of  these  letters  will  be  re- 
produced when  the  hearings  are  published. 

•*28U.S.C.  5  331  (1958). 

•'28U.S.C.  §332  (1958). 

'■382  U.S.  1003  (1966)  and  398  U.S.  74 
(1970). 

'"382  U.S.  at  1005-06. 

"•  398  U.S.  at  89. 

■Id.  142. 

■»  One  such  method  has  been  stiggested  by 
Professor  Preble  Stolz  of  the  University  of 
Callfomla  at  Berkeley,  who  appeared  before 
the  Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing Its  second  series  of  hearings  on  judicial 
Independence.  Both  there  and  in  an  excellent 
article  entltaed  Disciplining  Federal  Judges:  Is 
Impeachment  Hopeless?  57  Calif.  L.  Rev.  659 
(1969),  he  recommended  that  the  Impeach- 
ment process  be  modernized  and  streamlined 
so  that  It  can  work  more  efficiently,  while 
eliminating  political  considerations  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  This  could  be  done 
by  the  House  and  Senate  ■within  the  con- 
stitutional confines  of  Impeachment.  Profes- 
sor Stolz  suggests  that  the  House  name  a  Bi- 
partisan Committee  on  Judicial  Fitness  ■with 
its  own  professional  staff  to  assist  it  in  re- 
viewing the  work  of  the  judiciary  and  in- 
vestigating allegations  against  federal  judges. 
The  Senate  would  appoint  masters  to  con- 
duct formal  evidentiary  hearings  and  pre- 
pare proposed  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  which  would  be  the  basis  of  argu- 
ment and  decision  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan  made 
a  similar  suggestion  during  the  first  series  of 
hearings  mentioned  above:  "At  this  time,  the 
only  way  to  remove  a  Federal  Judge  is  by  im- 
peachment. It  could  be  made  much  more  ef- 
fective than  it  is.  That  Is  one  point  I  would 
like  to  stress.  If  Congress  were  to  lay  down 
standards  and  provide  better  machinery  for 
determining  what  constitutes  a  'high  mis- 


demeanor* or  'good  behaviour,'  impeachment 
could  be  a  far  more  meaningful  deterrent." 
"Kurland,  supra  note  47,  at  666. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  does  not  now  have  a 
practice  of  regulsu-ly  identifying  and  an- 
alyzing unemployment  statistics  among 
Vietnam  era  veterans  in  regular  monthly 
reports. 

It  seems  to  me  that  omissions  of  this 
type  from  regular  monthly  briefings  or 
statements  on  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  this  country  tend  to  cloud  a  vital 
dimension  of  the  job  market. 

We  now  report  on  a  monthly  basis 
civilian  unemployment  figures  by  race, 
sex,  and  age.  We  have  figures  for  mar- 
ried men  and  for  white-  and  blue-collar 
workers. 

The  statistics  on  unemployed  veterans 
should  be  released  to  the  public  on  a 
regular  basis  through  the  news  media, 
not  merely  to  the  limited  members  who 
read  Labor  Department  publications. 

Current  figui-es  on  unemployed  veter- 
ans show  that  sharp  increases  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  several  months. 
The  first  report  produced  by  the  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
on  veterans  appeared  last  November. 

Since  then  both  the  number  and  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  veterans  has 
risen  sharply. 

The  latest  figures  to  be  released  on  a 
quarterly  basis  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment show  that  imemployment  among 
veterans,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24, 
rose  from  10.8  percent  to  14.6  percent 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  com- 
pared with  the  last  quarter  of  1970. 

There  are  currently  244,000  unem- 
ployed veterans  in  this  country.  Three 
months  ago  there  were  179,000  unem- 
ployed veterans. 

These  figures  are  shocking.  These 
young  Americans  have  served  our  coun- 
try in  the  Armed  Forces.  They  should  be 
guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute in  peacetime  to  America's  economic 
growth  through  meaningful  and  reward- 
ing employment. 

They  must  be  guaranteed  the  right  to 
a  job.  If  the  business  sector  cannot  pro- 
vide jobs  at  the  present  time,  then  the 
Government  must  provide  them. 

It  makes  far  greater  sense  to  be  train- 
ing these  men  or  have  them  performing 
urgently  needed  public  service  jobs,  than 
to  consign  them  to  the  frustration  of  the 
unemployment  line  or  the  misery  and 
humiliation  of  the  relief  line. 

We  have  a  duty  and  an  obligation  to 
provide  them  proud  and  productive  em- 
ployment. 

So  the  Senate  will  know  what  the 
current  situation  is  among  imemployed 
veterans,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  most  recent  analysis,  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  un- 
employed veterans,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Maij  25,  1971 


20-24  years 


Number  unemployed  (thousand';) 
25-29  years 


20-29  years 


20-24  years 


Unemployment  rate  (percent) 
25-29  years 


20-29  years 


Non-  Non-  Non- 

Velerans        veterans        Veterans         veterans        Veterans        veterans 


Veterans 


Non-  Non-  Non- 

veterans        Veterans         veterans        Veterans  veterans 


All  men 
1970. 

Quarter  III... 

Quarter  IV.... 
1971:  Quartet  I... 
Negro  and  other  races: 
1970 

Quarter  III... 

Quarter  IV  ... 
1971     Quarter  I... 
White: 
1970: 

Quarter  III... 

Quarter  IV  ... 
197r  Quarter  I... 


Source:  Bureau  o(  Labor  Statistics,  May  7,  1971 


THE  TRIAL  OF  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  news 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  bringing  in- 
creasing numbers  of  its  Jewish  citizens 
to  trial  on  a  variety  of  prete.xLs  is  deeply 
disturbing.  One  can  reasonably  suLspect 
that  the  trials  are  an  effort  to  intimidate 
those  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  In  face,  the  crimes  that  become 
apparent  in  these  trials  are  not  the  al- 
leged crimes  of  the  Jewish  defendants, 
but  rather  the  crimes  of  the  state  against 
its  own  JewL'^h  citizens. 

First  the  Soviet  authorities  deny  their 
Jewish  citizens  full  freedom  to  carry  on 
their  religious,  educational,  and  cultural 
traditions.  Then,  when  in  frustration 
these  citizens  decide  to  emigrate  to  a  land 
where  they  can  l:ve  a  full  Jewi.sh  life,  the 
authorities  subject  them  to  iiarassment 
and  arrei.t. 

The  Soviet  authorities  should  knaw 
that  such  repressive  mea.sures  can  never 
succeed.  For  everv  Jewi.sii  citizen  brought 
to  trial,  a  thousand  more  will  want  to 
leave  the  country. 

The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  en- 
titled to  justice  in  leading  their  daily 
lives,  and  they  are  entitled  to  emigrate  if 
they  so  choose.  I  hope  that  all  the  pres- 
sure of  world  opinion  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  justice  for  Soviet  Jews. 
This  is  not  fimply  an  internal  affair  of 
one  coimtry.  It  is  a  moral  concern  of  all 
men  everywhere. 
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VIETNAM  REVISITED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Easter  congressional  recess,  I  re- 
visited South  Vietnam  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  My  last  visit  had 
been  in  late  June  and  early  July  1969.  At 
that  time,  the  Vietnamization  program 
had  just  started.  Our  troop  strength  in 
South  Vietnam  then  was  413,900.  This 
compares  to  our  strength  when  I  was 
in  Vietnam  of  287,600.  By  December  1, 
1971  of  this  year  it  will  be  no  more  than 
184.000. 

The  purpose  of  my  trip  this  year  was 
to  visit  personally  with  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces  (RVNFi  ;  to  ex- 
amine the  progress  of  the  land  reform 
program;  to  inspect  the  withdrawal  of 
American    troops   and   equipment   pro- 


gram; and  to  look  into  the  problems  re- 
lated to  Vietnami:-;ation. 

We  left  Washington,  D.C.  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  7;  our  flight  passed 
through  Anchorage  that  evening  for  a 
short  2-hour  stopover,  during  which  I 
held  a  press  conference  at  KENI-TV. 
We  also  visited  briefly  with  Gen.  Bob 
Ruegg,  Alaska's  Commanding  General, 
and  with  my  Anchorage  secretary  and 
her  husband,  Barbara  and  Don  An- 
drews. Then,  we  flew  to  Tan  Son  Miut 
airfield,  with  a  refueling  stop  in  Tokyo. 
The  flight  from  Wa.'^hington  took  about 
25  hours.  With  us  was  a  former  Alaskan. 
Col.  Joe  O'Leary,  Chief  of  Armv  Liaison 
to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Even  thou!7h  we  were  able  to  get  some 
sleep  on  the  trip  over,  when  we  arrived  m 
South  Vietnam  it  wa,s  7; 45  a.m.  I  was 
quite  bu.rhcd  a.s  I  had  vi.sited  at  length 
with  Mr.  Kat.^uya:11a,  Alaska's  Tokyo  Of- 
fice Manager,  and  Mr.  Clinton  Atkin  .on. 
Fisheries  .Attache  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Tokyo  when  we  stoti-ed 
there.  We  vi.sited  from  1:40  a.m.,  Tokyo 
time,  to  about  3  a.m.,  at  the  Yakota  Air- 
flled  coffeeshop.  I  had  asked  to  meet 
with  these  gentlemen  to  discass  fi.shing 
and  timber  problems  of  Alaska  relative 
to  Japaiiese  interests. 

Wlicn  we  arrived  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
could  not  help  but  compare  the  impres- 
sion I  had  recorded  2  years  ago  to  my  ar- 
rival this  time  in  South  Vietnam.  Two 
years  ago,  we  stayed  in  military  quarters, 
with  Marines  guarding  the  gate,  and 
even  outside  our  door.  As  we  drove  to 
Saigon,  we  had,  then,  passed  bunker  after 
bunker,  all  of  which  were  manned  by 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  forces. 
This  year,  we  went  directly  to  the  Cen- 
tral Palace  Hotel— a  civilian  hotel,  where 
we  stayed  without  any  military  guards. 
And  those  bunkers  which  were  manned 
this  year  were  around  the  government 
headquarters — and  had  only  Vietnamese 
troops  in  them. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Saigon  is  free  of 
war,  but  it  is  relatively  secure  as  com- 
pared to  2  years  ago. 

It  was  over  80°  when  we  arrived 
in  Saigon — quite  a  change  from  the  light 
snow  conditions  we  had  left  in  Anchor- 
age the  day  before.  And  one  thing  im- 
pressed me  more  than  anything — the 
attitude  of  U.S.  servicemen  I  met.  All  of 
them  seemed   committed   to   our   with- 


drawal program — from  generals  to  pri- 
vates the  conversation  concerned  the 
difficultie.'^ — or  challenges,  however  one 
wanted  to  view  them — in  bringing  about 
an  orderly  withdrawal  of  our  men  and 
equipment.  My  purpose,  as  I  stated,  was 
to  analyze  these  difficulties  to  see  what 
we  in  Congress  misiht  do  to  assist  to  make 
our  withdrawals  as  safe  and  expeditious 
as  pos.sible. 

But,  first,  I  had  a  duty  requested  of  me 
by  Senator  John  Stenxis  of  Mississippi — 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Joh\.  upon  learning  that  I 
was  goiwx  to  Vietnam  aeain.  asked  me  to 
look  personally  into  the  land  reform 
program.  My  first  appointm.cnt,  upon 
rcaciiing  Saigon,  was  with  John  Mossier, 
Di.oct  T  of  the  A;,'ency  for  International 
D.-veiopment— -AID — in  Vietnam  and  his 
a.>-si.'tantK.  Ed  Kcsiers.  Assi.stant  for 
Civiiian  Commenced  Activities — AID  and 
D;ck  Hou!'h.  Assistant  for  Land  Re- 
form—AID. 

LA.ND     REFORM     AND     F.CO.NOMIC     PROGRAMS 

AID  told  me  that  their  problem  was 
to  relate  to  the  Vietnam  economy  and 
t-)  assLst  in  stabilizing  the  piastre — the 
South  Vietnamese  equivalent  of  our  dol- 
lar Land  reform  was  e..sential  to  this 
proce.-s,  I  was  told,  and  is  now  possible 
in  those  districts  where  a  secure  environ- 
ment has  been  created.  Security  is  abso- 
lutely essential;  without  it  none  of  these 
programs  can  succeed.  G:)ing  back  to  the 
Tet  offensive  of  1968,  AID  traced  the  de- 
velopment of  national  Vietnamese  poli- 
cies which,  they  feel,  are  leading  to  rela- 
tiv?  stability,  now,  in  the  South  Vietnam- 
e:;e  economy.  As  we  withdraw  our  forces, 
there  Ls  evidence  tliat  an  acceptable  de- 
gree of  security  can  prevail  but  that 
Vietnamese  economic  problems  will  in- 
crease. Today,  South  Vietnam  is  almost 
self-sufficient  in  rice  production  and  may 
soon  produce  rice  in  exce.-s  of  its  needs. 
This  has  come  about  partially  through 
the  use  of  our  "miracle  rice"  which  has 
increased  rice  yield  per  hectare  dramati- 
cally. One  hectare  equals  about  2.5  acres. 

AID  seeks  to  increase  further  rice  pro- 
duction, in  order  that  the  increase  may 
be  u.sed  to  feed  livestock  for  domestic  use 
and  for  export.  To  do  this,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  introduced  a  land 
reform  program  in  March  of  1970.  Before 
this  program  started,  about  60  percent  of 
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the  available  land  was  privately  owned 
but  farmed  by  tenant  farmers.  Eighty 
percent  of  this  tenant  farmed  Isuid  was 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  region.  Farming 
there  is  labor  intensive,  meaning  that 
each  family  farms  about  thi-ee  hectares. 
But,  until  recently,  few  of  these  farmers 
ov^  ned  their  own  land. 

The  goal  of  the  land  reform — or  "Land 
to  the  Tiller"— program  is  to  give  about 
one   million   hectares   to   these   tenant 
farmers.  This  program  applies  primarily 
to  rice  and  secondary  crops — vegetable 
fsu-ms.  It  does  not  apply  to  forest  land. 
AID  officials  believe  the  program  is 
progressing  well.  They  pointed  out  that 
in  the  pa.-st  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
used  absentee  landlords  as  the  focal  point 
of  their  propaganda  attacks  in  this  Delta 
area.    There    are    many    stories    about 
liberating  forces,  entering  areas  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years,  being  followed 
by    tax    collectors    and    by    landlords 
demanding  back  rent.  Now,  with  good 
progress  being  made  in  land  refonn,  the 
"Return  to  the  Village  Pi-ogram"  has  also 
taken  on  a  new  ix>rspective.  These  two 
programs,   coupled  with  the  continued 
growth  cf  the  Peoples  Self  Defense  Force, 
the  regional  forc?s  and  the  papular  are 
the  stabilizing   influences   in   the  Viet- 
namization   program.    I    will    comment 
upon  the  cost  to  these  people  later— 
.significantly,  these  volunteer  groups  are 
bearing   the   heaviest  casualties   of   in- 
creased Communist  tenorisni  rimed  at 
preventing  the  succc-s  of  their  programs. 
\\Tiile   ir.ecling   with   AID  and   State 
Department  officials,  I  r^lro  di.scussed  the 
problems  of  economic  stability  for  South 
Vietnam.  Our  principal  progi-am  to  meet 
tl'.e.e  problems  is   the  commercial  im- 
port program,  financed  with  U.S.  foreign 
aid  dollars.  Under  this  program,  dollars 
are  made  available  in  the  United  States 
to  finiirre  the  purchase  of  items  import- 
ers in  South  Vietnam  want  to  bring  to 
their  country  for  sale— for  example,  let 
us  assume  a  dealer  wants  to  buy  some 
farm  machinery  to  sell  in  his  countrj'. 
ITiis  dealer  would  arrange  his  purchase, 
privately.  He  would  thrn  s-rek  his  gov- 
ernment's approval  of  the  use  of  U.S. 
dollars  to  finance  the  purchase.  Upon 
arrival  in  South  Vietnam,  he  would  get 
the  machinery  by  paying  for  it  with  his 
own  South  Vietnamese  piastres.  But,  the 
money  he  paid  would  go  to  a  special  U.S. 
account    in    South    Vietnam — which    is 
called  the  counterpart  fund.  From  this 
fund  the  U.S.  Government  draws  Viet- 
namese money  to  pay  for  services  and 
supplies  needed   for   U.S.   personnel   in 
South  Vietnam.  The  effect  of  this  trans- 
action is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  uses 
his  own  money — he  is  not  put  into  the 
position  of  bargaining  for  U.S.  dollars,  a 
process  which  would  cause  rapid  infla- 
tion if  unchecked. 

We  also  discussed  the  AID  feelings 
about  economic  reform  enacted  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Assembly— new  taxes, 
v.age  increa.ses  for  civil  servants,  and 
veterans  programs.  I  was  quite  impressed 
with  our  AID  people  in  South  Vietnam. 
My  only  complaint  about  their  program 
is  that  they  are  too  dedicated — and  too 
inclined  to  want  to  try  to  solve  all  South 
Vietnam's  problems  with  U.S.  dollars. 
That  cannot  be  done — and  the  best  AID 
people  to  me  seemed  to  be  those  that 
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have  stimulated  South  Vietnamese  to  do 
something  new  with  their  money.  I  saw 
a  good  example  of  this  later  in  the  Delta. 
On  that  first  day  in  Saigon,  I  had  an- 
other visit  to  make. 

After  my  conferences  with  AID,  I  w  ent 
to  the  Military  "  Assistance  Comniand, 
Vietnam— MACV — Headquarters.  There 
I  had  asked  to  meet  with  the  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics — J-4 — 
Gen.  Herron  Maples.  Particularly,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  was  being  done 
with  all  of  the  equipment  which  had 
been  used  by  military  units  already  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam.  This  led  to 
a  briefing  on  the  retrograde  program. 


THE    "RETROGRADE    PIPELINE" 

My  good  friend.  Bob  Kunzlg,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, had  preceded  lis  in  Saigon  by 
only  1  day.  Throughout  Vietnam,  I  was 
to  find  that  this  dedicated  Administrator 
had  gone  to  the  source  to  see  first  hand 
the  condition  of  this  equipment  and  how 
it  is  handled.  The  reason  Bob  was  there 
is  obvious.  He  handles  part  of  it  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  "Retro- 
grade Pipeline."  This  is  the  name  given 
to  the  program  through  which  literally 
millions  of  tons  of  equipment  are  being 
returned  to  the  United  States.  It  involves 
classification  of  the  equipment;  renova- 
tion or  repair  of  it,  either  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Taiwan,  or  Okina^  a;  and  shipment 
to    disposition    centers    in    the    United 
States   or  allied  nations   by  American 
ships.    This    equipment    is    given    the 
SCRAM  code  upon  aiTival  at  a  retro- 
grade center:    SCRAM   1   is  equipment 
ready  for  tise;  SCRAM  2  requires  minor 
maintenance;  SCRAM  3  Involves  major 
rebuilding,  and  SCRAM  4  all  the  rem- 
maining    for    which    repair    is    uneco- 
nomical. Only  5  percent  of  all  the  equip- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  is  In  SCRAM  4 
condition. 

This  massive  .iob  of  moving  upwards 
of  50.000  tons  per  month  of  equipment 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  phased 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  This  equip- 
ment, needed  not  only  for  military  but 
also  for  civilian  use  in  the  United  States, 
is  worth  billions  of  dollars.  The  problems 
encountered  so  far  relate  to  the  limits  of 
otir  port  capacity,  our  ability  to  process 
the  equipment  with  reduced  personnel  in 
Vietnam,  and,  most  importantly,  the 
actual  time  involved  in  processing.  For 
instance,  each  item  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned — all  weapons  disassembled, 
cleaned,  and  packed;  all  vehicles  cleaned 
with  high-pressure  water  or  steam  and 
disinfected  for  shipment.  Before  ship- 
ment, each  Item  must  pass  rigorous  in- 
spection from  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture before  it  may  be  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Later  in  our  trip  I  saw  the  ports  of 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Da  Nang,  and  Qui 
Nhon,  where  almost  all  of  this  equip- 
ment is  processed  through  the  "retro- 
grade pipeline." 

We  left  MACV  Headquarters,  and  that 
evening  enjoyed  a  drink  with  other 
Americans  while  we  sat  in  the  open  air 
lounge  of  the  Continental  Hotel — an  old 
Saigon  landmark — and  dinner  at  the 
Blue  Diamond  Restaurant.  Again,  my 
mind  went  back  to  1969  when  Senator 
Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma,  who  did 


not  accompany  me  on  this  trip,  and  I 
could  not  go  out  at  night  in  Saigon.  Now, 
we  were  almost  as  safe  in  downtown 
Saigon  as  downtown  Washington,  D.C. 

MEKONG   DELTA   DEVELOPMENT 

On  our  second  day  in  Vietnam,  we  vis- 
ited briefly  Gen.  Frederick  C.  Weyland, 
the  Deputy  Commander  of  our  forces  in 
Vietnam.  Commanding  Gen.  Creighton 
Abrams  was  not  in  Vietnam.  I  was  deep- 
ly touched  by  General  Weyland's  feelings 
about  the  increasing  drug  problem 
among  our  men  in  Vietnam.  Apparently, 
this  problem  gets  worse  as  our  men  are 
removed  from  the  battle  zones.  Mari- 
huana and  even  heroin  are  easy  and 
cheap  to  acquire.  But,  there  appeared  to 
be  hope  in  the  "amnesty  program" — un- 
der which  our  men  can  seek  medical 
treatment  for  di-ug  addiction  without 
fear  of  pimishment.  The  general  gave  us 
an  excellent  briefing  on  the  recent  opera- 
tion in  Laos.  He  is  much  impressed  with 
the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
dier. The  total  impact  of  this  operation 
will  not  be  known  for  some  time  but  a 
most  interesting  benefit  occurred  in 
Phnom  Penh.  More  of  this  later. 

We  also  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker,  our  Am- 
bassador to  Vietnam.  This  distinguished 
career  foreign  officer,  now  in  his  late  70's, 
IS  a  grsat  American.  He  has  more 
stamina  than  most  men  half  his  age  and 
his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
total  Asian  situation  is  immense.  Our 
\isit  was  brief,  as  we  were  to  have  dinner 
with  Ambassador  Bunker  on  our  last 
night  in  Saigon.  Also,  we  were  anxious 
to  get  out  to  the  Mekong  Delta. 

This  area,  an  immense  delta  formed 
bv  the  meandering  Mekong  River,  once 
was  the  hotbed  of  Communist  activi- 
ties in  South  Vietnam.  In  1969,  Senator 
Bellmon  and  I  had  visited  our  Navy. 
Air  Force,  and  Army  installations  in  the 
Delta.  Now,  in  1971,  all  these  bases  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese.  Our 
U.S.  people  left  in  the  Delta,  which  is 
now  known  as  Military  Region  4 — MR4 
— are  advisors  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  support  troops  for  these  ad- 
visors. These  Americans  are  located  in 
approximately  120  places  throughout 
the  Delta.  They  coordinate  commimica- 
tions,  supplies,  and  the  efforts  of  CORDS 
— Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Support  Program. 

I  had  asked  to  see  specific  examples 
of  our  CORDS  program  in  the  Delta,  so 
we  flew  to  Binli  Thuy  Airfield,  near  Can 
Tho,  where  2  years  ago  Senator  Bellmon 
and  I  had  iiispected  the  pride  of  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force.  The  whole  air- 
field is  now  Vietnamese.  After  landing 
at  Binh  Thuy,  we  visited  briefly  with 
Brigadier  General  Hinh.  Deputy  Com- 
mander of  Vietnamese  Forces  in  MI14. 
He  told  us  of  the  actions  his  forces  were 
taking  to  rout  out  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  still  active  in  the  Seven  Sisters 
mountain  area.  The  other  area  of  major 
concern  is  the  Yuminh  forest,  where 
South  Vietnamese  troops  have,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  occupied  ter- 
riton'  which  had  been  controlled  by  the 
enemy. 

Significantly,  General  Hinh  pointed 
out  that  the  success  of  the  farm  program 
has    deprived    the    communists     their 
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neatest  propaganda  weapon.  Delta 
farmers  no  longer  pay  taxes  to  the 
marauding  North  Vietnamese  troops — 
primarily  because  the  farmers  are  now 
farming  their  own  Itmd,  but  also  because 
the  Peoples  Self  Defense  Forces,  the 
Regional  Forces  and  the  Popular  Forces 
have  restored  relative  security. 

The  Mekong  Delta  supplies  75  percent 
of  the  rice  and  80  percent  of  all  other 
foodstuffs  other  than  fish  produced  in 
South  Vietnam.  Near  Can  Tho  we  in- 
spected a  small  cooperative  vegetable 
farm.  This  farm  was  owned  by  a  series  of 
families,  all  of  whom  worked  on  the  land. 
Unfortunately,  this  season's  crop  had 
been  almost  destroyed  by  worms.  We  saw 
the  hard  work  these  people  were  doing  to 
burn  every  single  piece  of  their  plants  in 
an  attempt  to  destroy  this  worm.  And,  a 
team  from  CORDS  and  the  Vietnamese 
Department  of  Agriculture  conferred 
with  these  farmers  while  we  were  there  to 
offer  technical  assistance.  After  this  con- 
ference was  over,  we  met  with  leaders  of 
the  local  4-H  club  at  their  school. 

Prom  the  cooperative  farm  we  drove 
to  the  largest  rice  mill  in  the  Delta.  Own- 
ed by  a  Chinese  who  has  been  in  South 
Vietnam  for  40  years,  this  mill  processes 
rice  from  all  over  the  Delta.  It  was 
obvious  that  everyone.  Including  the 
owner,  worked  hard  and  was  proud  of  this 
mill — which  had  been  imported  from 
Britain.  With  the  advent  of  miracle  rice, 
this  mill  processes  almost  one-eighth  of 
all  the  rice  used  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
Communists  have  not  tried  to  destroy 
this  or  any  mill — because,  as  the  owner 
remarked,  without  rice  no  one  could 
survive  in  Asia.  Much  of  the  rice  is  held 
in  warehouses  for  as  long  as  10  months 
and  the  owner  sells  his  product  when  he 
feels  he  will  get  the  be?t  price.  Inci- 
dentally, he  pays  cash  to  the  farmer  for 
the  unprocessed  rice  on  delivery  to  his 
mill. 

Our  last  stop  in  the  Delta  farm  coun- 
try was  at  a  small  chicken  farm.  This  was 
not  a  model,  or  even  a  prosperous  farm. 
But  it  was  indicative  of  the  growth  of 
independent  farm  operators  in  the  Delta. 
With  his  own  money,  the  small  farmer 
had  purchased  some  chicken  breeding 
stock — from  the  United  States  with  the 
help  of  AID.  He  had  built  his  own  incu- 
bators, using  diagrams  sent  to  him  by  a 
relative  in  training  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  this  has  grown  to  a  fairly  large 
operation,  and  the  farmer  proudly 
showed  me  his  plans  for  expansion.  And 
like  all  the  other  Vietnamese  farmers  I 
had  met,  he  was  profuse  in  his  thanks 
to  our  Government  for  our  help  and  for 
"saving"  his  country.  The  AID  advisers 
told  us  that  this  farm  was  typical  of 
many  which  were  springing  up  all  over 
the  Delta. 

We  went  back  to  Can  Tho  where  I  met 
with  Joe  Terbar  of  Ketchikan,  Mark 
Anderson  of  Petersburg,  Bob  Humphreys 
and  Jerry  Earle  of  Anchorage,  and  Emil 
Taug  of  Juneau.  This  was  the  first  of 
several  groups  of  Alaskans  now  serving 
in  South  Vietnam,  with  whom  I  visited 
while  there.  With  every  group,  I  discussed 
the  Calley  trial,  the  progress  of  our 
withdrawal,  and  Alaskan  issues,  such 
as  the  pipeline  and  native  land  claims — 
which  were  of  interest  to  our  men  there. 


THE  KUMES  REPTTBUC 

We  left  Can  Tho  for  a  most  interesting 
part  of  our  trip.  At  my  special  request,  we 
were  cleared  to  go  into  Phnom  Penh,  the 
capital  of  the  Khmer  Republic,  formerly 
known  as  Cambodia.  We  have  no  U.S. 
troops  in  Cambodia,  but  the  United 
States  has  provided  military  aid — in 
equipment  and  supplies — in  recent  years. 
After  a  break  in  diplomatic  relations  of 
more  than  5  years,  we  reopened  our  em- 
bassy there  after  the  fall  of  Sihanouk 
in  1970. 

Our  Ambassador  there,  Emory  Swank, 
a  career  Foreign  Service  officer,  arranged 
both  a  military  and  political  situation 
briefing  and  also  invited  us  to  stay  in  the 
Embassy,  where  we  had  dinner  that 
night.  It  was  Saturday,  the  night  before 
Easter,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
beautifxil  city.  Perhaps  we  discounted  a 
little  for  Phnom  Penh  because  it  was 
still  free — vibrantly  free — ^when  we  had 
expected  to  see  a  besieged  city.  Less  than 
a  year  ago,  few  informed  observers  held 
much  hope  for  this  city.  All  roads  ap- 
proaching the  city  had  been  cut — and 
only  the  supply  ships  convoyed  up  the 
Mekong  from  South  Vietnam  kept  its 
defenders  alive.  But,  we  were  told  that  as 
a  result  of  the  South  Vietnamese  pur- 
suit of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  Laos, 
the  enemy  was  compelled  to  withdraw  a 
portion  of  its  troops  from  Cambodia. 
Also,  supplies  which  would  have  conae 
down  to  the  North  Vietnamese  attacking 
Cambodia  were  seized  or  destroyed  In 
the  Laotian  campaign. 

Our  people  in  Cambodia  are  few  in 
number — their  obvious  attachment  to 
this  small  country  led  them  to  spend  a 
great  amount  of  time  in  the  period  we 
were  there  in  explaining  in  detail — both 
at  briefings  and  in  informal  conversa- 
tions— how  they  feel  Cambodia's  futm-e 
is  tied  to  the  success  of  our  Vietnamiza- 
tlon  program  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  military  situation  was  not  rosy — 
Route  Four  from  Kom  Pang  Som  to 
Phnom  Penh  was  closed  at  Picknell  Pass, 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
squeezed  off  all  traffic  from  Cambodia's 
major  port,  which  was  formerly  known 
as  Sihanoukville.  While  we  were  told 
that  from  a  military  standpoint  the  Cam- 
bodians could  reopen  the  road  at  any 
time,  the  cost  in  manpower  to  keep  the 
route  clear  has  been  determined  to  be 
prohibitive.  Angkor  Wat,  Cambodia's 
famous  temples,  were  occupied  by  North 
Vietnamese,  and  river  trafBc  from  Phnom 
Penh  to  Laos  was  virtually  nil.  But, 
there  was  cause  for  hope — the  Cambod- 
ian army  was  turning  away  volunteers. 
The  road  to  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Mekong  River  to  South  Vietnam  were 
open.  Two  hundred  new  International 
Harvester  trucks,  given  to  Cambodia  by 
Australia,  had  just  been  delivered  by 
road  from  Vung  Tao.  South  Vietnam 
and,  above  all,  over  one  million  refugees 
had  entered  the  city  and  been  taken  into 
private  homes.  Phnom  Penh  was  not  a 
refugee  city — with  all  that  that  connotes. 
Each  morning,  thousands  of  residents 
went  to  the  sidewalks,  streets,  and  pub- 
lic areas,  just  after  dawn,  to  sweep  and 
pick  up  any  rubbish.  Men,  women,  boys 
and  girls  were  in  imlform,  and  security 
check  points  around  the  city  were  alert. 


At  dinner,  we  talked  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  the  minister  of  in- 
formation, the  deputy  chief  cf  staff  of 
their  military,  and  a  member  of  the 
Khmer  National  Senate.  Each  of  these 
people  expressed  guarded  optimism  and 
the  categorical  opinion  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  South  Vietnamese  actions 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  their  coxmtry  would  have 
had  very  little  chance  of  survival  during 
this  very  critical  period. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  several 
of  these  officials  had  served  under  Si- 
hanouk. Their  loyalty  and  devotion  was 
to  their  nation — ^not  to  its  leader  who 
was  deposed.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
any  purge  when  the  Lon  Nol  government 
took  office — and  the  only  evidence  I 
could  find  of  Sihanouk's  influence  was 
in  large  billboards  on  which  had  been 
painted  scene  showing  citizens  throw- 
ing their  displaced  former  leader  out  of 
Cambodia.  The  nation  had  survived  a 
major  test  when  its  new  leader.  Lon  Nol. 
siiffered  a  severe  illness.  Subsequent  to 
my  visit  Lon  Nol  has  returned  to  Cam- 
bodia and  it  would  seem,  has  again  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  leader  of  the  new 
govenmient. 

They  are  a  proud  people,  these  Cam- 
bodians. Their  buildings  at  Angkor  Wat 
date  back  to  802  A.D.  They  lived  for  over 
a  hundred  years  as  a  French  protector- 
ate, but  their  religion  and  their  language 
survived.  And  wherever  we  went,  in  the 
shops,  at  the  airport,  or  at  church  on 
Easter  morning,  the  Cambodians,  in  their 
shy  manner,  acknowledged  that  they 
knew  we  were  Americans  and  smiled, 
waved,  or  saluted  our  flag — which  was 
on  our  car.  I  was  sorry  to  leave — and 
Keriously  thought  of  staying  on  longer 
in  Cambodia,  but  we  were  due  in  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  to  inspect  the  first  port  of 
debarkation. 

CAM    RANH    BAY 

This  is  one  of  our  four  ports  involved 
in  the  "Retrograde  pipeline. "  But  here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  became  aware  of 
some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  Viet- 
namization. 

Brigadier  Harold  A.  Ki.=;singer,  com- 
mander of  this  U.S.  supply  depot,  ex- 
plained to  us  that  the  U.S.  serviceman 
wants,  and  the  general  tries  to  get  to  him. 
fresh  milk,  meat,  ice  cream,  and  normal 
PX  supplies.  To  plan  to  get  these  supplies 
to  a  imit  ready  to  "stand  down" — that  is 
ready  to  go  home — and  then  get  the  men 
to  their  transportation  home  and  the 
supplies  and  equipment  back  into  inven- 
tory ready  for  use  or  shipment  back  to 
the  States  is  a  complicated  problem  of 
logistics. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of 
our  trip  occurrpd  at  Cam  Rnnh  Bay.  In 
sending  out  the  message  of  our  vi«it, 
somehow  th°  abbreviation  for  Ala.«:ka, 
Ak,  had  become  the  abbreviation  for 
Arkansas.  Ark.  I  walked  into  a  room  full 
of  men  whom  I  had  been  told  were  my 
constituents — only  to  find  they  were  all 
from  Arkansas.  We  all  had  a  good  laugh 
and  I  answered  their  questions  as  best  I 
could,  even  though  I  am  certain  they 
were  prepared  for  one  of  their  owm  Sen- 
ators, not  an  Alaskan. 

Cam  Ranh  Bay  is  an  excellent  natural 
deep  water  port.  It  was  used  initially  by 
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the  French  but  has  been  improved  by  our 
forces  in  recent  years.  "Retrograde"  ac- 
tivity takes  place  throughout  the  port 
facility.  One  DeLong  pier  will  soon  be 
refloated  and  moved  from  Vietnam. 
Other  facilities  are  being  dismantled  for 
shipment.  One  Important  activity  in  this 
area  Is  the  Naval  Training  Command 
which  Is  run  entirely  by  the  Vietnamese. 
This  school  trains  sailors  in  basic  skills 
as  well  as  advanced  skills  in  gunnery, 
navigation,  and  storekeeping.  The  gradu- 
ation rate  is  very  high  and  whenever 
possible  dropouts  are  salvaged  In  later 
courses.  Since  the  U.S.  naval  influence  is 
being  withdrawn  very  rapidly,  the  Im- 
portance of  this  vital  training  facility  Is 
obvious. 

TO    THE    HICECLANDS 

After  Cam  Ranh  Bay  we  flew  inland  to 
Pleiku.  Senator  Bellmon  and  I  had  been 
there  In  1969  on  our  way  to  Ben  Het, 
then  a  fire  support  base  which  had  just 
survived  a  massive  attack  from  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Now,  once  again  Ben  Het 
was  imder  attack — ^but  this  time  it  was 
defended  by  South  Vietnamese.  U.S. 
forces  were  Involved  in  air  sup^wrt,  but 
the  fighting  on  the  ground — the  tirtUlery 
battle  and  about  one-half  of  the  helicop- 
ter support — ^were  being  planned  and 
carried  out  by  Vietnamese.  The  high- 
land Eirea,  sparsely  populated,  is  inhab- 
ited primarily  by  Montagnard  tribes. 
These  are  little  people  who  live  off  the 
Ismd.  Periodically,  they  go  to  a  new  area, 
cut  any  vegetation,  bum  It  and  leave  the 
ashes  to  form  fertilizer.  Then  they  move 
their  whole  village  to  the  new  area,  and 
when  the  land  has  been  farmed  for  a 
year  or  two,  they  move  on.  It  Is  a  dry, 
hot  area — but  one  visited  by  monsoons 
yearly.  These  people  received  training 
from  the  special  forces  In  past  years  and 
have  now  formed  self-defense  units, 
similar  to  those  In  the  lowlands.  The 
necessity  for  permanent  defenses  has  led 
to  the  building  of  more  permanent  vil- 
lages, and  their  way  of  life  is  changing. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  they  are  now 
trained  and  equipped  to  defend  them- 
selves. Here  again,  our  role,  ever  reduc- 
ing, is  that  of  providing  advisers. 

We  were  only  20  miles  from  northern 
Cambodia  and  not  far  from  Laos.  Brig. 
Gen.  Geroge  E.  Wear,  who  is  completing 
his  third  tour  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
his  staff  briefed  us  on  the  recent 
Laotian  battles,  known  as  Lam  Son 
719.  Helicopter  units  from  Pleiku 
had  given  support  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  when  they  were  in  Laos.  It 
will  be  aome  time  before  this  series  of 
battles  can  be  completely  analyzsed.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  General  Wear  and 
his  staff,  however,  that  the  enemy  equip- 
ment, ammimltion  and  supplies  destroyed 
in  Laos  would  take  many  months  to 
replace  and  that  this  operation  would 
permit  our  forces  to  be  withdrawn  as 
South  Vietnamese  units  reached  full 
strength. 

From  Pleiku  we  went  by  helicopter  to 
Plel  DJerent,  a  fire-support  base  near 
the  Cambodian  border.  Here  we  foimd 
four  Americans  who  serve  as  advisors  to 
the  Vietnamese  unit  which  has  taken 
over  the  base — a  special  forces  team  of 
12  men  had  formerly  supplied  this  ad- 
visory effort.  Next  to  the  base  was  a  new 
Montagnard  village — and,  significantly. 


the  Vietnamese  imlt  was  commanded  by 
a  Montagnard  captain.  One  thing  struck 
me  as  I  toured  this  base  with  the  young 
captain — these  people  do  not  need  the 
supply  and  support  our  troops  do.  In  the 
first  place,  their  families  are  In  the  vil- 
lage. Secondly,  their  staple  food  Is  rice, 
and  the  captain  showed  me  his  enormous 
rice  storehouse.  With  the  exception  of  a 
water  supply  he  could  survive  a  long 
seige.  Thirdly,  they  do  not  use  as  much 
mechanized  equipment  as  we  do  because 
they  do  not  have  to  bring  in  as  many 
supplies  and  also  because  they  do  not  ro- 
tate and  replace  personnel  as  we  do.  They 
do  not  need  to — their  troops  are  at  home. 
From  all  accounts,  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  But,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  fire  bases,  which  guard  the 
confiuence  of  rivers  or  of  roads,  are 
maimed  by  relatively  few  men.  The 
North  Vietnamese  had  just  attacked 
Fire  Base  6,  near  Pleiku,  vrtth  several 
regiments.  These  bases  are  of  strategic 
importance  because  they  can  restrict  the 
fiow  of  supplies  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
operating  in  South  Vietnam — supplies 
which  came  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail.  When  attacked  by  units  of  greater 
strength,  mobile  Vietnamese  relief  troops 
are  sent  In.  These  are  the  battles  you 
have  read  about — they  are  significant  in 
the  tactical  sense — but  are  decisive  only 
as  they  affect  the  local  situation. 

We  spent  the  night  In  Pleiku  and  at 
breakfast  found  evidence  of  the  supply 
problem  we  had  discussed  In  Cam  Ranh 
Bay.  Pleiku  Is  supplied  by  road  from  Que 
Nhon  and  the  supply  trucks  had  rtm  into 
an  ambush  and  turned  aroimd.  Pleiku 
was  out  of  eggs  and  some  other  Items  of 
fresh  produce.  It  was  Interesting  to  me 
that  here.  In  a  remote  area,  life  had 
become  so  normal  that  the  shortage  of 
fresh  eggs  could  be  considered  to  be  a 
problem.  But  that  afternoon,  I  was  told, 
the  supply  convoy  arrived. 

DA  NANO 

Two  years  ago  when  I  visited  Da  Nang, 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  marines 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Nickerson.  Now  all  the  marines  have 
been  withdrawn  and  the  Army  XXTV 
Corps  has  taken  over  Da  Nang.  And,  once 
again,  I  found  a  different  role.  TTie  Army. 
In  an  advisory  role.  Is  completing  the  plan 
to  train  and  equip  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  are  now  taking  the  full  load  of 
defending  this  critical  area.  This  was 
MRl,  formerly  known  sis  I  Corps.  It  Is 
Just  south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone — 
DMZ — £md  is  the  area  Into  which  most 
of  the  supplies  for  North  Vietnamese 
imlts  enter  the  South. 

This  was  one  of  the  areas  hardest  hit 
by  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968.  And  one  of 
my  Interests  was  to  find  out  If  the  civilian 
economy  had  been  restored. 

To  do  this,  we  went  to  the  CORDS 
office  for  MRl.  Here  I  was  told  that  the 
railroad  from  Hue,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Vietnam,  to  Da  Nang  had  been  re- 
stored. Another  significant  item,  visible 
not  only  In  MRl  but  throughout  South 
Vietnam,  was  the  amount  of  Individual 
home  construction.  And  I  do  not  mean 
construction  of  shacks,  but  of  concrete, 
prefabricated  dwellings.  We  drove 
through  Da  Nang — 2  years  ago  we  went 
everywhere  by  helicopter. 

At  Da  Nang  I  met  briefly  with  Jim 


Williams,  whose  father  Is  with  Alaska 
Sales  and  Services  in  Palmer.  He  had 
heard  I  was  there  and  borroiwed  a  bicycle 
to  ride  over  to  see  me. 

And,  I  fiew  by  helicopter  to  Phu  Bal 
where  the  101st  Airborne  Division  is  now 
located.  To  us  old  World  War  n  types, 
that  outfit  brings  back  memories  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Once  again.  I  found 
several  Alaskans:  Maj.  John  Johnson 
of  Petersburg,  WO  Paul  Curmlngham  of 
Juneau;  Sgt.  Robert  Davison  of  Fair- 
banks, Herman  Sundberg  of  Kodlak. 
Paul  Boone  of  Kenal,  Rodney  Lincoln 
of  Kotzebue,  Mike  Dwyer  of  Anchorage, 
and  Dick  Kajiiver  of  College. 

Also  In  Da  Nang  was  the  naval  sup- 
port facility.  Here,  naval  vessels  used  to 
patrol  the  Soiith  Vietnamese  coastline 
and  Inland  waterways  were  being  recon- 
ditioned and  tmned  over  to  the  Soutiti 
Vietnamese  Navy.  Our  Navy  was  ahecwl 
of  schedule  in  doing  so.  We  had  an  in- 
teresting visit  with  the  Vietnamese  com- 
modore who  told  me  of  the  serious  lack 
of  trained  officers  and  petty  officers. 
Their  Navy  has  expanded  rapidly — 
and  while  It  has  adequate  numbers  of 
volimteers — ^It  lacks  experienced  person- 
nel to  command  these  vessels.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  training  school  we  had 
visited  earlier  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  was  c^ 
vious.  The  commander  was  pleased  wlt^ 
the  quality  of  this  training  but  said  he 
hopes  these  trainees  have  time  to  get 
the  experience  they  need  to  replace  our 
Navy. 

Dinner  at  Da  Nang  was  again  an  In- 
teresting experience.  Lt.  Gen.  James  W. 
Sutherland.  Jr.  who  now  commands  the 
area,  gathered  together  a  group  of  his 
officers  and  we  discussed  everything 
from  the  Calley  trial  to  riots  at 
home.  These  units  will  be  coming  home 
soon  and  their  knowledge  of  current 
events  reminded  me  of  the  changes  in 
today's  army.  ITiey  have  this  week's  na- 
tional magazines.  There  was  a  radio  and 
TV  station  operating  In  the  evening — a 
far  cry  from  my  days  in  China  as  a  pilot 
In  World  War  n  when  the  news  we  got 
came  by  letter,  several  weeks  old,  and 
Tokyo  Rose  was  our  only  source  of  radio 
music. 

The  following  morning  I  took  off  early 
for  the  headquarters  of  the  23d  In- 
fantry Division  at  Chu  Lai.  This  Is  the 
general  area  of  the  My  Lai  Incidents  and 
I  expected  the  discussion  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  Calley  trial.  In  this  unit 
I  met  Gary  Berkeley  of  Metlakatla,  Tim 
Richards  of  Point  Barrow,  and  Nell  Hol- 
lenbeck  of  Seward.  They  were  In  the 
198th  Brigade  of  the  Americal  Division. 
In  the  196th  Brigade  were  Fred  Hosford 
of  Petersburg,  Al  Brown  of  Ketchikan. 
Bob  Borgen  of  Kenal,  and  BUI  Moore  who 
has  cousins  In  Nome. 

Surprisingly,  comments  on  the  Calley 
trial  were  that  the  men  of  the  Americal 
Division  thought  Lieutenant  Calley  had 
a  fair  trial.  They  seem  to  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  the  trial  should  have  taken  place 
sooner.  And,  most  seem  to  believe  that 
CsJley  must  have  gone  berserk — that  he 
could  not  have  been  in  his  right  mind. 

We  flew  tTom.  these  units  to  Qui  Nhon, 
which  Is  another  debarkation  center.  I 
personally  Inspected  the  vehicles  and 
equipment  that  were  being  screened  and 
coded  imder  the  SCRAM  codes  for  retro- 
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grade.  And  I  also  met  John  Paul  of  Sitka, 
who  Is  serving  in  Qui  Nhon. 

The  impressive  thing  about  the  oper- 
ations in  Qui  Nhon  is  that  this  facility 
is  capable  of  completely  processing  all 
of  the  equipment  from  a  unit — from 
tanks  and  helicopters  to  belts,  shoes,  and 
sidearms.  The  General  Accounting  OflBce 
has  established  a  firm  accounting  on 
these  items — not  only  because  their  value 
is  astronomical  but  also  because  we  do 
not  want  this  gear  and  equipment  to  fall 
into  enemy  hands  or  get  involved  in 
black  market  activities.  As  men  and 
equipment  continue  to  go  out  of  Vietnam, 
supplies  for  the  advisory  force  and  re- 
maining units  still  come  in.  Qui  Nhon  is 
the  beginning  of  the  road  to  Pleiku  and 
on  to  Ben  Het,  so  we  checked  into  the 
problem  of  continuing  to  supply  our 
troops  as  they  await  withdrawal.  It  takes 
three  or  four  support  troops  to  keep  one 
man  in  the  field,  I  was  told,  and  the  sup- 
ply and  commimications  problems  in- 
crease as  units  "stand  down." 

My  final  visit  that  day  was  to  the  67th 
Evacuation  Hospital  in  Qui  Nhon.  This 
field  hospital  was  an  excellent  facility.  I 
discussed  with  the  Administrator,  Col. 
Roland  H.  Shambruck.  the  adequacy  of 
the  equipment  and  his  staff.  Doctor 
Shambruck  showed  me  the  operating 
rooms,  introduced  me  to  his  surgeons  and 
doctors  and  nursing  staff,  and  then  took 
me  through  the  hospital.  This  was  one 
time  I  was  glad  not  to  find  an  Alaskan — 
there  were  none  there.  But  I  talked  with 
men  from  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union — most  had  never  met  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, and  many  were  surprised  to  see  me 
there.  The  total  uselessness  of  war  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  hospital — although  this 
one  made  me  proud  to  be  an  American. 
Our  men  all  respected  our  medical 
people — and  my  own  respect  grew  even 
more  when  I  found  there  were  several 
enem>-  soldiers  there,  being  treated  as 
well  as  our  men.  Prom  what  I  have  heard 
of  how  our  POW's  are  treated,  this 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  by  our 
medical  people  meant  much  to  me.  Also, 
these  doctors  showed  me  Vietnamese 
children  with  birth  defects — such  as 
cleft  lips  and  other  abnormalities — 
which  our  surgeons  had  corrected.  This 
hospital  was  at  least  one-half  full  of 
Vietnamese — which  led  me  to  inquire 
about  the  progress  of  Vietnamization  in 
the  medical  field.  Vietnam,  unfortimate- 
ly,  graduates  only  about  150  doctors  per 
year,  so  it  will  take  some  time  to  fill  this 
need.  I  suspect  oiu"  medical  people  may 
be  among  the  last  to  leave  South  Viet- 
nam. 

AMBASSADOK   BtTNKES 

On  my  final  night  In  Vietnam,  I  re- 
turned to  Saigon.  Ambassador  Bunker 
had  invited  members  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam Senate  to  have  dinner  with  us.  The 
result  was  a  Uvely  discussion  because 
some  of  the  Senators  were  supporters  of 
President  Thieu  and  some  were  not.  The 
Ambassador  expressed  his  feelings  about 
the  progress  of  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram. And  we  discussed  at  length  the 
need  for  further  action  by  Vietnam  to 
stabilize  its  economy  and  to  assure  secu- 
rity for  the  people. 

Seciirity — personal     security — seemed 


to  be  most  important  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Senators.  One  told  me  he  had 
personally  driven  from  Hue  to  Da  Nang 
very  recently.  This,  he  said,  would  have 
been  impossible  less  than  a  year  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  senator  ex- 
pressed deep  reservations  over  the  abil- 
ity of  his  country  to  survive  after  we 
withdraw  our  troops.  Yet,  he  stated  he 
knew  this  withdrawal  was  inevitable. 
Another  item  we  discussed  was  taxes. 
The  government  is  reluctant  to  increase 
taxes — or  to  tax  some  items  never 
taxed — because  of  the  propaganda  ef- 
forts of  the  enemy.  The  Communists  have 
put  out  leaflets  saying  that,  if  the  rural 
people  support  Saigon,  they  will  pay  more 
taxes.  Since  their  productivity  and  in- 
come goes  up  when  security  is  restored, 
more  taxes  naturally  result. 

Ambassador  Bunker  seemed  quite  in- 
terested in  our  observations  about 
Phnom  Penh— as  did  the  Vietnamese 
Senators. 

OBSERVATIONS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  volunteer, 
nonregular,  defense  forces — PSDF,  RP, 
and  PF— in  South  Vietnam  has  enabled 
the  regular  Army  and  Air  Porce  of  Viet- 
nam to  become  more  mobile  and  to  re- 
place our  American  combat  forces.  This 
long,  guerrilla  war  had  sapped  the  confi- 
dence of  South  Vietnam.  But,  according 
to  South  Vietnamese  leaders,  the  Cam- 
bodia and  the  Laos  engagements  have 
started  to  rebuild  that  confidence.  There 
are  now  over  4  million  men  in  the 
PSDP — it  is  really  a  home  guard.  It  is 
armed  with  automatic  rifles  and  over 
1.300,000  PSDF  men  have  been  trained 
to  use  automatic  weapons.  And,  another 
1.7  million  PSDF  men  have  been  trained 
to  support  combat  troops.  In  addition, 
the  regional  forces  and  popular  forces 
number  in  excess  of  550,000  men.  These 
are  similar  to  our  National  Guard — on 
active  duty.  They  also  are  trained  and 
armed.  And,  significantly,  volunteer,  up- 
paid  forces,  now  bear  about  four-fifths 
of  the  casualties  inflicted  upon  South 
Vietnamese  by  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks. These  volunteers  are  the  people 
who  guard  the  villages,  hamlets,  and  dis- 
trict capitals.  Their  casualties  come 
from  ambushes  and  assassinations.  But, 
as  the  "land  to  the  tiller" — land  re- 
form— program  evolves,  they  will  truly 
be  guarding  their  own  homes  on  their 
own  land. 

It  is  the  growth  of  these  forces  that 
also  gives  stability  to  the  Vietnamization 
program  as  we  withdraw  our  troops. 
There  is  now  a  minimimi  reliance  on 
free  world  forces  by  South  Vietnam,  ex- 
cept for  air  power.  Even  there  we  have 
trained  more  pilots,  have  turned  over 
several  helicopter  squadrons  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  are  training  their  main- 
tenance people  as  fast  as  possible. 

There  are  now  about  45.000  Koreans, 
7,000  Australians,  10.000  Thailand  troops, 
and  about  400  New  Zealanders  left  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  now  trained  110,000  na- 
tional police.  Using  expert  people  from 
all  those  forces,  the  South  Vietnamese 
now  have  almost  13,000  men  in  what 
they  call  Key  Inner  Teams  who  travel 
throughout  the  country  training  more 
PSDP,  PR,  and  PF  volunteers. 


My   conclusions  from   this   trip  are: 

First.  Prisoner-of-war  question. — I  re- 
main convinced  that  the  key  to  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  lies  in  the  prisoner-of- 
war  issue.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that  we  can 
convince  the  North  Vietnamese  that  this 
is  the  key  to  our  complete  withdrawal. 
Senator  Marlow  Cook,  of  Kentucky,  and 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  Congress  that  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  agree  to  release 
our  prisoners  we  will  withdraw  complete- 
ly within  9  months.  Prom  what  I  saw  on 
this,  my  second  visit  to  South  Vietnam, 
we  could  do  this — honorably,  safely,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  all  our  men  who 
survived  this  war  were  home. 

Second.  Vietnamization  program. — It 
is  my  conclusion  that  the  Vietnamization 
has  worked.  South  Vietnam  should  be 
able  to  survive  the  continued  attacks 
from  the  north  without  our  help.  Ground 
miUtary  operations  have  been  assumed, 
almost  completely,  by  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  These  operations  are  now  sup- 
ported by  U.S.  airpower.  The  training 
period  for  pilots  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
reason  for  delay  in  Vietnamization  of 
airpower. 

Third.  National  commitment. — We 
have  committed  our  Nation  to  a  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese know  and  acknowledge  this  deci- 
sion. 

Fourth.  Safety  a  must.— Our  with- 
drawal program  is  being  carefully  worked 
out  with  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
troops  being  the  first  consideration.  Sig- 
nificantly, I  was  told  that  not  one  Ameri- 
can  has  been  injured  in  combat  as  a  re- 
sult of  withdrawal.  This,  to  me,  is  im- 
portant. The  difference  between  rede- 
ployment based  upon  Vietnamization  and 
retreat  based  upon  immediate  with- 
drawal without  regard  to  whether  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  hold  back  the  at- 
tacking North  Vietnamese  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  honorable  termination 
of  our  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
defeat  for  all  free  world  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Fifth.  Outlook  for  Cambodia.— The 
Khmer  Repubhc — Cambodia — has  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  survive.  They  do  not 
ask  for  our  combat  troop  support.  They 
do  want  military  aid  to  equip  their  vol- 
unteers. They  are  at  a  crossroad.  If  they 
decide  to  accept  more  Vietnamese  armed 
assistance,  they  are  insured  some  degree 
of  security.  However,  increased  Vietnam- 
ese participation  could  cost  the  Cambo- 
dians some  loss  of  control  of  their  own 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  fail  to 
aline  closely  with  these  South  Vietnam- 
ese Forces  during  the  vulnerable  expan- 
sion and  training  phase  now  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  Cambodian  Army,  the 
Communists  might  defeat  Cambodia's 
newly  organized  forces  and  take  over  the 
country. 

Sixth.  Easing  of  tensions. — The  lessen- 
ing of  tensions  between  China  and  the 
United  States  gives  me  hope  that  there 
is  a  chance  that  the  Chinese  wlU  lessen 
their  support  of  North  Vietnam  as  we 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam.  This  is 
only  a  hope,  but  one  which  holds  great 
promise  for  peace  in  all  Southeast  Asia. 
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HEARINGS  ON  EXECUTIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION BILLS  OPEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  the  Chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  'Mr.  McClellan) 
opened  hearings  on  the  President's  four 
major  departmental  reorganization  bills. 
These  bills,  which  have  strong  bipartisan 
sponsorship,  are  S.  1430.  to  create  a  new 
Department  of  Community  Development, 
S.  1431.  to  create  a  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  S.  1432  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources,  and 
S.  1433,  to  create  a  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Hearings  today  in  the  full  committee 
were  opened  by  the  Director  of  the  Offtce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  George 
Schultz,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Weber,  Associate  Director,  and  Dwight 
Ink,  Assistant  Director.  We  are  privi- 
ledged  also  to  have  testimony  from  the 
distinguished  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
John  Gardner.  On  Wednesday,  May  26, 
we  will  hear  testimony  from  Mr.  Ray  L. 
Ash,  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Executive  Organization;  Mr. 
Ben  Heineman,  Chairman  of  President 
Johnson's  T.»sk  Perce  on  Executive  Or- 
ganization; Mr.  Joseph  Calif ano,  former 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Schultz,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Senator 
McClellan,  for  his  decision  to  hold  early 
and  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  four 
bills.  I  also  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  able  Ciiairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, Senator  Ribicoff,  who  will  take  a 
ver>'  active  role  in  these  hearings,  and  its 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Javits.  In  this  strictly  nonpartisan  con- 
text I  hope  we  can  shape  these  bills  care- 
fully and  move  ahead  expeditiously  with 
Senate  action;  as  witnesses  testified  to- 
day, protracted  indecision  will  only 
deepen  the  unrest  and  concern  felt  by 
Federal  employees  during  any  reorga- 
nization effort.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  opening  statements  of  Senator 
McClellan,  Senator  Ribicoff,  Senator 
Roth,  and  myself  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Opening  Statement  op  Sena- 
tor John  L.  McClellan,  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  Hearings  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization,  May  25,   1971 

This  morning  we  begin  our  hearings  on 
the  President's  executive  reorganization  pro- 
posals which  are  embodied  in  4  bills,  name- 
ly: S.  1430,  to  establish  a  Deptu-tment  of 
Community  Develqpment;  S.  1431,  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Natural  Resources; 
S.  1432.  to  establish  a  Department  of  Human 
Resources:  and  S.  1433,  to  eatablish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs. 

These  bills  would  restructure  the  Executive 
Branch  by  merging  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture, Interior,  Commerce,  Transporta- 
tion, Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Into  the 
four  new  cabinet  departmente  mentioned. 
The  Departments  of  State,  Treaeury,  Defense 


and  Justice  would  be  retained  without  alter- 
ation. 

According  to  the  Administration,  The  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  would  bring 
together  the  many  natural  resources  respon- 
sibilities now  scattered  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment— 

The  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment would  consolidate  the  wide  variety  of 
physical,  social  and  economic  programs  now 
concerned  with  our  urban  and  rural  com- 
mitments— 

The  Department  of  Human  Resources 
would  promote  the  development  and  well- 
being  of  Individuals  and  families  in  partner- 
ship with  States  and  local  governments,  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  and  Individual 
citizens — 

The  Department  of  Economic  Affairs 
woiUd  bring  together  all  federal  programs 
which  facilitate  the  growth  and  he«Uth  of 
the  U.S.  economy. 

The  public  is  rlghtftilly  demanding  Im- 
proved service  in  the  traixsaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  those  of  us  In  government  are  un- 
der a  special  obligation  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  c^eration,  eliminate  waste  and 
costly  extravagance.  In  light  of  the  present 
status  of  our  economy  and  the  proliferation 
of  federal  services,  there  is  perhaf>s  no  time 
in  history  when  it  has  been  more  important 
to  evaltiate  governmental  effectiveness. 

In  the  f)afit  20  years,  the  number  of  Cabi- 
net Departments  has  increased  from  9  to  12 
and  major  independent  agencies  from  27  to 
41.  The  executive  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  now  the  largest  and  most  compli- 
cated enterprise  in  the  world,  with  more 
than  1400  domestic  programs  distributed 
among  150  separate  departments,  agencies, 
bureaus  and  boards.  During  this  period  the 
federal  budget  has  also  sky-rocketed — from 
$42  billion  to  over  $225  billion — and  there 
are  now  over  2.8  million  federal  employees. 
Extensive  investigation  by  past,  govern- 
mental study  i>anels  has  disclosed  that  the 
highest  aims  and  ideals  of  Democracy  can 
be  thwarted  through  wasteful  extravagance 
and  excessive  costs.  Thus,  we  must  carefully 
scrutinize  and  evaluate  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  President's  profjosal. 

The  concept  and  attempt  to  overhaul  the 
structure  of  government  is  hardly  new.  In- 
deed, I  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  its 
last  major  revision  as  a  member  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  In  the  past  20  years, 
however,  there  has  been  no  broad  overview 
of  the  executive  branch.  Major  changes  have 
come  about  only  piecemeal — such  as  the 
addition  of  the  Departments  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (1953),  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (1965)  and  Transporta- 
tion (1966). 

A  government  the  size  of  ours  must,  of 
necessity,  make  use  of  modem  management 
techniques  If  It  is  to  effectuate  Its  goals. 
However,  the  true  measure  of  governmental 
strength  Is  not  architectural  design.  Rather, 
the  most  critical  Issue  in  any  federal  reorga- 
nization is  whether  this  nation  of  200  million 
people  will  be  t>etter  served — ^will  they  reap 
any  benefits  therefrom. 

The  present  cabinet  departments  were 
established  to  meet  special  needs  €ind  re- 
quirements of  the  nation  and  were  charged 
speclflctilly  with  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  vital  areas  and  interests  of  American 
lite.  Therefore,  we  approach  the  proposed 
changes  with  utmost  care  to  insure  that  the 
effectiveness  of  our  present  structure  Is  re- 
tained and  that  any  restructuring  will  be 
more  economic  and  efficient. 

These  flret  two  days  of  hearings  will  be 
devoted  solely  to  hearing  the  explanation  of 
and  Justification  for  these  reorganization 
proposals  from  administration  witnesses. 
With  that  record  before  us,  we  will  then  en- 
deavor to  hear  from  as  many  Inter- 
ested parties  and  organizations  as  possible  in 
subsequent  months  so  that  we  can  provide 


an  in-depth  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  these  proposed  reorga- 
nizations. 

I  am  not  prejudging  the  President's  pro- 
posals. Like  him,  I  want  our  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  be  as  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  as  possible.  And  it  is  with  this  In  mind 
and  m  this  spirit  that  the  committee  will 
proceed. 

Statement  of  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff 

Following  Is  Senator  Rlblcoff's  opening 
statement  at  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  hearings  on  the  President's  reor- 
ganization proposals  held  at  10:00  a.m.  on 
May  25.  1971,  Room  3302  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Committee  begins 
perhaps  the  largest  task  in  its  distinguished 
history  under  your  leadership — the  consider- 
ation of  the  President's  proposals  to  restruc- 
ture the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sixteen  years  have  p.ossed  since  the  last 
major  public  study  of  the  executive  branch — 
the  report  of  the  second  Hoover  Commission. 
During  that  time  the  national  budget  has 
tripled.  Old  agencies  have  grown  and  we  have 
also  established  two  new  departments,  more 
than  80  new  agencies,  and  enacted  literally 
hundreds  of  new  programs.  In  terms  of  ac- 
tual dollars  it  means  the  Federal  government 
has  grown  from  a  $l68.000-a-minute  enter- 
prise In  1955  to  a  half  a  million  doUar-a- 
minute  enterprise  In  1971. 

Efficiency  alone  would  be  sufficient  reason 
to  take  a  long  and  thorough  look  at  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government — its  success 
and  failtires  in  absorbing  this  growth. 

But  there  is  an  even  greater  reason  why 
we  need  to  assess  our  National  Government. 
In  recent  years,  our  promises  have  outrun 
our  performance,  leading  to  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  government.  Across  the  country 
people  feel  that  government  is  unmanage- 
able, that  It  is  beset  by  confusion,  delay  and 
a  failure  to  achieve  our  goals. 

The  problem  is  not  that  we  have  neglected 
management,  but  that  we  have  not  related 
it  to  the  larger  goals  and  our  purposes  we 
seek  to  achieve. 

To  improve  management  and  make  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  the  people,  the 
President  has  presented  a  far-reaching  plan 
to  combine  8  departments  and  numerous 
agencies  Into  four  super  departments.  This 
proposal  deserves  our  serious  exploration. 

We  must  measure  the  President's  proposal 
against  three  standards: 

1.  What  is  the  administration's  philosophy 
of  government  and  what  are  the  policy  goals 
for  the  Nation  in  the  1970's? 

2.  What  is  the  role  of  reorganization  In 
implementing  that  philosophy  and  achieving 
those  goals? 

3.  What  form  of  reorganization  Is  most 
appropriate  for  America's  present  and  future 
needs? 

Within  the  broad  framework  suggested  by 
these  questions  we  must  examine  carefully 
the  many  serious  problems  affecting  the  Na- 
tion— urban  and  rural  development,  poverty, 
pollution  and  education,  to  name  just  a  few. 
Hundreds  of  programs  have  been  passed  and 
funded  by  the  Congress  dealing  with  them. 
But  if  we  are  to  evaluate  the  reorganization 
proposals,  we  must  look  beyond  the  imme- 
diate problems  to  our  national  goals.  As  a 
Nation,  where  do  we  want  to  be  In  ten  years? 
Can  we  state  our  goals  In  a  way  which  helps 
us  evaluate  both  the  departmental  proposals 
and  will  later  enable  us  to  assess  the  per- 
formance of  the  new  departments? 

This  is  where  the  administration's  pro- 
posals are  presently  deficient.  Nowhere  In  the 
Ash  CotmcU's  report  or  the  administration"* 
supporting  documents  is  there  a  statement 
of  our  national  objectives  or  how  the  reorga- 
nization proposals  will  help  us  achieve  those 
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objectives.  What  are  the  Nation's  goals  and 
prlorltlee  for  the  1970'87  We  do  not  know. 
These  are  fundamental  questions.  We  cannot 
reorganize  In  a  policy  vacuum.  We  cannot  re- 
organize unless  we  know  what  we  are  re- 
structuring for. 

We  must  look  not  only  at  objectives  and 
priorities;  we  must  also  explore  the  philos- 
ophy of  government  underlying  the  pro- 
jxjsals.  How,  for  example,  will  the  depart- 
ments function  In  light  of  the  growing  de- 
mands for  citizen  participation  from  all  seg- 
ments of  our  decentralization  society?  It  Is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  our  society  that 
those  affected  by  governmental  decisions 
should  have  a  voice  In  making  them.  We 
must  devise  mechanisms  by  which  this  par- 
tlcli>atlon  can  be  secured  In  responsive — and 
responsible — ways. 

The  President's  proixieals  would  profound- 
ly alter  the  relationship  of  citizens  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  changing  the  balance 
of  power  between  Washington  and  the  field 
ofQces  throughout  the  country.  Will  this  Im- 
prove citizen  access  or  tie  It  In  new  knots 
of  red  tape? 

The  Federal  system  Itself  may  be  greatly 
affected.  What  are  the  Implications  of  re- 
structuring at  the  Federal  level  for  govern- 
ments at  the  State  and  local  level?  Will  their 
programs  and  policies  be  enhanced  or  harmed 
by  these  proposals? 

Most  Importantly,  we  must  keep  our  eyes 
on  the  future.  Rapid  change  pervades  our 
society.  We  must  try  to  structure  the  new 
departments  so  that  they  can  perform  what 
one  obeerver  has  called  the  much  needed 
"lookout"  function  with  respect  to  new 
problems  and  issues.  We  must  shape  our  In- 
stitutions so  that  they  become  more  capable 
of  recognizing,  defining,  and  meeting  the 
emerging  needs  of  the  future.  We  cannot 
force  the  future  into  the  framework  of  the 
past.  The  focus  of  new  departments  should 
be  on  the  horizon  as  we  seek  better  ways  to 
solve  old  problems  and  neiw  ways  to  meet 
the  emerging  needs  of  the  1970's. 

We  all  recognize  a  need  for  some  form  of 
reorganization,  but  is  this  the  best  plan 
which  can  be  devised?  I  would  hope  that  our 
hearings  will  cover  the  widest  possible  range 
of  alternatives.  That  Is  why,  for  example,  I 
have  Introduced  S.  1485,  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Education.  By  considering  all  of 
the  choices  before  us,  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
final  product  will  reflect  the  best  thinking 
of  our  time. 

Finally,  we  should  recognize  that  while 
reorganization  can  be  an  important  key  in 
solving  our  problems  more  quickly  and  effec- 
tively, they  win  not  yield  to  organization 
alone.  We  have  been  reorganizing  our  Fed- 
eral environmental  programs  for  a  decade, 
and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  reorganiza- 
tion has  cleaned  up  one  mile  of  river  or 
cleaned  a  cubic  mile  of  air.  There  are  no 
cheap  and  easy  answers  to  the  problems  we 
face.  Reorganization  Is  no  substitute  for  the 
long-term,  large-scale  commitments  of  the 
money  and  manpower  that  are  essential  in- 
gredients in  complex  undertakings. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we  must 
explore.  But  we  must  look  at  them  In  the 
broader  framework  of  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, the  delineation  of  national  goals 
and  policies,  and  an  orientation  to  the  fu- 
ture. If  we  do.  I  believe,  we  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Nation. 

Statimmjt  o^  Senator  Crasles  H.  PtacY 
We  are  launching  a  aeries  of  bearings  today 
that  is  surely  of  historic  significance.  For 
the  first  time  In  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
centiiry  the  United  States  Congress  Is  be- 
ginning a  full-scale  reconsideration  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  federal 
executive  structure.  The  need  is  clear.  Since 
1960: 

Three  new  Cabinet  Departments  b*ve  been 
created. 


The  number  of  independent  agencies  has 
Increased  from  27  to  41. 

The  Federal  budget  has  Increased  from 
$42  billion  to  t225  billion  (taking  Into  ac- 
count the  changed  method  of  presenting  the 
budget.) 

The  number  of  grant-in-aid  programs  has 
reached  an  estimated  550. 

An  estimated  850  inter  agency  committees 
have  been  created  to  try  to  coordlnat.e  agency 
programs. 

The  phenomenal  growth  both  of  the  func- 
tions and  the  size  of  the  Federal  Executive 
since  World  War  II  challenges  Congress  to 
exercise  Its  authority  to  oversee  government 
operations  and  to  begin  a  major  reexamina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  executive  branch. 
This  Important  congressional  resijonslbiuty 
has,  I  believe,  been  underutilized. 

The  effectiveness  of  federal  programs  has 
been  Impeded  not  so  much  by  faulty  pro- 
grams or  unwilling  people,  but  because  of 
poor  organization  marked  by  conflicts  among 
narrowly  organized  bureaus  and  agencies, 
Inability  to  make  decisions,  overcentrallza- 
tion  of  power  and  decision-making  authority 
In  bureaucratic  power  centers  in  Washington 
and  lack  of  resjxjnsiveness  to  local  needs. 

We  in  Congress  have  contributed  to  these 
problems  by  developing,  through  our  work  in 
congressional  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, special  relationships  with  particular 
Federal  bureaus  and  agencies  that  have  given 
those  agencies  degrees  of  autonomy  from  the 
top  executives  of  their  own  Departments.  This 
Is  bad  management,  and  it  has  resulted  in 
poor  government. 

We  are  fortunate  that  President  Nixon  has 
had  the  commitment  and  the  courage  to  pro- 
pose the  reorganization  bills  before  us  today. 
He  has  acted  on  good  advice:  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion— the  Ash  Council — presented  careful, 
thoughtful  recommendations.  Thus  we  begin 
these  hearings  as  a  result  of  this  and  previ- 
ous studies,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  ground- 
work done  for  us.  We  have  before  us  well- 
pre{>ared  bills  and  supporting  analytical  ma- 
terials. And  in  the  message  of  the  President, 
we  have  a  clear  commitment,  echoed  by  his 
top  officials,  to  work  with  us  in  enacting 
these  bold  proposals  Into  law. 

We  have  been  Invited  to  work  our  will — 
to  put  our  stamp — on  these  proposals 
through  the  congressional  process.  We  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  test  them  In  the 
laboratory  of  expert  opinion  and  commen- 
tary from  all  sectors  of  the  society.  In  these 
first  two  days  of  hearings  we  will  hear  from 
President  Nixon's  top  ofQclals  for  executive 
branch  management,  men  who  have  man- 
aged government  departments  and  men  who 
have  chaired  advisory  commissions  on  the 
organization  of  the  government — individ- 
uals who  know  first  hand  the  problems  of 
the  American  presidency.  Later,  in  hearings 
on  the  new  Departments  of  Community  De- 
velopment. Natural  Resources,  Human  Re- 
sources, and  Economic  Affairs,  we  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  get  the  views  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  sectors  of  our  society — 
those  affected  by  specific  organizational  and 
managerial  changes.  In  this  way  we  can 
build  the  base  for  refining  and  perfecting 
the  bills.  I  confidently  expect  that  we  will 
be  able  to  move  ahead  quickly  In  the  Senate 
with  at  least  one  of  these  bills  this  year. 

To  me  these  measures  offer  the  possibility 
of  real  Improvement  In  F^ederaJ  govern- 
mental operations.  The  proposals  would 
strengthen  the  accountablUty  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  the  chief  executive  and  to 
Congress.  Reorganizing  government  opera- 
tions along  functional  lines  and  giving  de- 
partmental secretaries  full  responsibility  for 
a  clearly  defined  group  of  activities  would 
strengthen  accountability  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress. 

The  Federal  government's  responsiveness 
to  local  needs  would  be  Increased.  Admin- 
istrative authority  would  be  decentralized  to 


the  field,  giving  regional  directors  of  the 
new  departments  power  to  resolve  differences 
and  make  decisions  more  quickly  and  more 
responslvely.  Efficiency  would  be  promoted 
by  grouping  functions  shared  among  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  in  one  departmental  struc- 
ture. Increasing  the  speed  of  decision-making, 
and  eliminating  duplication. 

Fewer  decisions  would  be  made  by  the 
White  House,  because  grouping  related  pro- 
grams in  one  agency  would  mean  that  de- 
cisions that  formerly  involved  conflicts 
among  agencies  would  be  resolved  loithin 
agencies.  The  President  and  his  staff  wotild 
be  freed  for  policy  and  program  decisions. 

Finally,  the  proposed  reorganization  of- 
fers the  prospect  of  healthy  change  in  Insti- 
tutions that  have  over  time  grown  musty 
and  stiff.  We  have  in  our  Federal  bureaucracy 
experts  in  all  fields.  The  value  of  the  com- 
bined experience  and  wisdom  In  the  present 
departments  Is  Incalculable.  I  see  reorganiza- 
tion as  a  chance  to  use  these  human  resources 
better.  In  the  context  of  a  new  structural 
framework.  The  changes  we  contemplate  are 
fully  respectful  of  the  past  contributions  and 
the  future  potential  of  these  valued  public 
servants.  As  the  President  put  it  in  his  mes- 
sage: "Bad  structures  defeat  good  people." 
We  want  to  use  our  powers  to  perfect  those 
defective  structures. 

Our  objective  is  to  make  government  work 
better  for  people — to  make  sure  that  gov- 
ernment services  are  actually  delivered,  that 
taxpayers'  dollars  are  spent  well  and  most  ef- 
flclently,  that  government  works  as  swiftly 
as  possible  to  help  people  solve  their  prob- 
lems. I  hope  we  can  prove  to  the  American 
people  that  their  government  can  work  effec- 
tively to  solve  the  in-gent  problems  that  we 
see  every  where  around  us. 

Restoring  public  confidence  in  government 
IS  a  central  purpose  of  this  legislation.  I 
hope  that  we  can  respond  positively,  crea- 
tively, energetically  and  wisely  to  achieve 
this  goal  in  a  fully  bipartisan  context.  Good 
government  is  a  program  for  all  Americans. 

Statement   of   Senatob   Roth 

I  am  very  gratified  that  we  are  today  be- 
ginning overview  hearings  on  a  major  pro- 
gram of  executive  reorganization.  I  have  long 
advocated  that  we  devote  more  attention  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
our  Federal  government  provides  its  services 
to  the  people.  The  manner  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral administration  functions  not  only  af- 
fects the  cost  of  government,  but  it  helps 
determine  the  impact  of  national  policy  on 
the  lives  of  citizens  and  on  the  Institutions 
of  our  society. 

I  think  that  we  on  this  Committee  can  do 
a  great  service  If  we  can  illtunlnate  the  major 
failures  of  the  Federal  establishment  as  It 
now  functions.  Alter  defining  these  deficien- 
cies and  seeking  to  understand  their  long 
term  causes  and  effects,  we  can  then  explore 
alternative  solutions. 

The  administrative  malaise  from  which  we 
suffer  is  most  evident  to  me  In  the  system 
by  which  domestic  grants-ln-ald  are  made 
available  to  citizens,  private  Institutions,  and 
state  and  local  governments.  Here  we  have  a 
great  array  of  well  Intended  grants  which  is 
so  complicated  that  it  Is  both  difficult  for 
applicants  to  make  use  of  and  nearly  im- 
possible to  co-ordinate.  Hopefully  reorgani- 
zation will  reduce  the  number  of  major 
agencies  Involved  in  dispensing  domestic  aid 
so  that  departmental-level  co-ordlnators 
can  eliminate  a  significant  portion  of  the 
duplication  and  conflict  of  purpoee  now 
present. 

However,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
limit  our  efforts  to  creating  a  more  rational 
arrangement  of  executive  agencies  and  Im- 
proving the  ability  of  Cabinet  secretarlee  and 
the  President  to  coordinate  their  activities. 
President  Nixon's  special  revenue-sharing 
bUls  show  a  recognition  that  additional 
means  must  be  found  to  Increckse  the  effec- 
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tlveness  of  the  grant  syst^n.  Grant  consoli- 
dation. Joint  funding  simplification,  better 
program  information,  more  block  grants  and 
Improved  oversight  and  evaluation  are 
needed  to  compliment  reorganization. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
for  allowing  us  the  opportunity  to  begin  our 
consideration  of  these  four  reorganization 
bills  by  taking  a  broad  view  of  this  subject. 


EXECUTTVE  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  grat- 
ified at  the  vote  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  of  10  to  3 
rejecting  the  motion  to  disapprove  Elxec- 
utive  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  This 
strong  support  for  the  administration's 
plan  to  create  the  new  agency,  ACTION, 
to  better  coordinate  and  help  direct  vol- 
unteer activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  is  fully  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements  for  which  I  ask  unaji- 
imous  consent  for  incorporation  in  the 
Record.  The  House  of  Representatives 
vote  of  224  to  131  also  indicates  over- 
whelming  and  gratifying  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prepared  Statement  of  John  W.  Garones. 
Chahiman,    Common    Cause 

The  Chairman's  request  for  this  testimony 
came  too  late  for  me  to  present  my  views  at 
the  hearing,  so  I  am  substituting  this  writ- 
ten statement.  I  am  coming  before  you  as  an 
Individual  citizen,  speaking  for  myself  only. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  idea  of  vol- 
unteer Bervlce  as  exemplified  in  the  groups 
which  are  the  subject  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  fills  a  crucially  Important  need  In 
contemporary  society.  The  feict  that  each  of 
these  groups  has  had  its  problem  does  not 
diminish  my  conviction.  Anyone  who  has  had 
experience  with  volunteer  programs  In  any 
field  knows  that  they  present  serious  prob- 
lems of  organization  and  supervision.  But 
the  difficulty  involved  in  solving  theee  prob- 
lems Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  great 
benefits,  both  to  society  and  the  Individual, 
of  such  programs.  The  benefits  are  too  famil- 
iar to  require  detailed  exposition  here. 

In  1967.  when  I  was  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  concluded  that  It 
would  be  useful  and  productive  to  bring  all 
of  the  various  volunteer  groups  under  a  sin- 
gle roof.  The  rationale  underlying  the  plan 
I  developed  at  that  time  was  similar  to  that 
underlying  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  There 
were  also  some  differences.  It  was  my  notion 
that  the  various  groups  might  be  brought 
together  under  a  quasi-governmental  body 
such  as  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

My  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  stemmed  partly 
from  my  conviction  that  the  volunteer  Idea 
can  play  a  far  greater  role  in  our  national 
life  than  it  has  today.  The  volunteer  corps  as 
they  exist  today  barely  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  possibilities.  In  the  total  scheme  of 
things  today  they  are  very  minor  ventures, 
rich  in  the  sentiment  of  the  participants 
but  poor  in  resources  and  small  In  size  and 
scope.  There  should  be  a  good  many  more 
varieties  of  volunteer  corps  than  there  are 
today.  They  should  enroll  far  more  people 
than  they  enroll  today.  We  should  learn  far 
more  than  we  know  today  about  how  best  to 
conduct  such  operations.  And  we  should  do 
far  more  to  stimulate  volunteer  action  en- 
tirely outside  the  scope  of  these  federally 
sponsored  groups. 

Each  of  the  volunteer  crops  that  have  been 
established  to  date  has  performed  well  in 
its  own  way.  But  each  has  been  totally  com- 
mitted to  Its  own  pattern  of  operation  and 
none  has  been  charged  with  a  really  imagi- 


native broad-scale  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  voltinteer  Idea.  If  the  various 
operations  are  brought  together  under  one 
roof  they  can  not  only  benefit  by  certain 
shared  services,  but  the  new  agency  can  be 
charged  with  aggressive  exploration  of  new 
patterns  of  volunteer  activities. 

As  I  thought  about  the  possibilities  of  such 
an  operation  In  1967,  It  seemed  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  of 
a  combined  group  would  be  technical  as- 
sistance to  volunteer  activities  of  all  sorts — 
privately  as  well  as  publicly  six>nsored. 

In  exploring  the  Issues  In  1967  It  became 
quickly  apparent  that  the  various  volunteer 
corps  might  resist  and  fear  any  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  under  a  common  um- 
brella. This  Is  natural  and  predictable.  Each 
corps  has  a  healthy  sense  of  Its  own  iden- 
tity— and  morale  built  around  that  sense  of 
identity.  But  It  Is  not  necessarily  healthy 
to  assume  that  a  corps  once  established 
must  remain  untouched  and  sacrosanct  for- 
ever. Each  corps.  If  it  Is  to  continue  as  a 
vital,  living  activity  must  expect  to  change 
and  must  periodically  reassess  its  mode  of 
operation. 

What  is  important  is  not  that  any  one  of 
the  constituent  corps  survive  in  precisely 
its  present  form  but  that  the  idea  of  volun- 
teer service  in  crucial  areas  of  human  need 
survive  and  flourish  and  emerge  as  a  truly 
significant  part  of  our  national  life.  My  con- 
cern is  not  that  the  constituent  groups 
remain  untouched  and  inviolate  under  the 
reorganization.  My  concern  Is  that  there  will 
not  be  euotigh  change  and  experimentation 
and  testing  of  new  patterns.  My  concern 
is  that  bureaucratization  will  settle  too 
quickly  over  the  whole  activity.  My  concern 
is  that  each  constituent  corps  will  develop 
too  early — may  already  have  developed  a 
fixed  notion  of  its  own  identity  and  role  that 
will  virtually  rule  out  change.  Perhaps  we 
should  put  a  maximum  life  term  of  15  years 
on  any  one  of  the  constituent  corps  and  pro- 
vide that  it  go  out  of  existence  at  the  end 
of  that  period.  A  volunteer  activity  is  partic- 
ularly dependent  upon  a  certain  zest  and 
allveness  that  tends  to  diminish  with  the 
years,  as  good  administrators  make  the  op- 
eration more  efficient,  as  Government  audi- 
tors bind  it  In  the  mummy  wrappings  of 
procedure,  and  as  the  early  enthusiasts  grow 
complacent  about  their  noble  mission. 

It  is  no  secret,  of  course,  that  many  good 
people  whose  social  objectives  I  share  dis- 
agree with  me  quite  violently  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Part  of  their  problem  Is  the  apprehension 
that  is  apparently  Inevitable  whenever  the 
bureaucracy  faces  an  organizational  change. 
I  carried  through  many  reorganizations  when 
I  was  Secretary  of  HEW  and  most  of  them 
evoked  a  level  of  anxiety  bordering  on  panic. 

A  more  intellectual  issue  has  been  raised 
by  those  who  argue  that  a  volunter  corps 
must  stay  close  to  its  subject  matter.  I  agree, 
but  don't  see  the  need  for  it  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  agency  that  administers 
the  subject  matter.  Does  ajiyone  believe  that 
the  Peace  Corps  would  have  done  better 
embedded  in  the  State  Department  of  AID? 
In  the  long  run  I  believe  that  the  freshness 
of  the  volunteer  spirit  will  be  best  preserved 
if  all  the  various  corps  enjoy  some  degree  of 
separation  from  the  agency  dealing  with 
their  subject  matter. 

I  would  go  even  further  and  raise  again  the 
possibility  of  a  semlautonomoua  agency  like 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Some  meas- 
use  of  separateness  from  government  itself 
would  be  desirable. 

Most  of  the  organizational  arguments 
against  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  ore  not 
very  cogent.  But  there  Is  an  area  of  opposi- 
tion that  I  take  much  more  seriously  and  I 
want  to  make  my  concern  explicit.  I  have 
friends  In  VISTA  who  believe  that  the  move 
Is  part  of  a  plan  to  demolish  VISTA  or  re- 
duce Its  oQounltment  to  the  tasks  of  poverty. 


or  to  destroy  its  community  action  com- 
ponent. I  have  said  to  those  friends  that  if 
the  administration  entertains  such  ob}ec> 
tlves  it  will  pursue  them  regardless  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1.  But  I  want  to  say 
mere. 

At  the  root  of  much  of  the  doubt  and 
fear  concerning  the  future  of  VISTA  Is  wide- 
spread misgiving  concerning  the  administra- 
tion's Intentions  with  respect  to  poverty. 
Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  administra- 
tion to  enhance  Its  credibility  In  such 
matters. 

To  my  mind  it  is  of  crucial  Importance  not 
Just  to  maintain  but  to  enlarge  the  concern 
of  VISTA  and  the  other  corps  for  the  prob- 
lems, Including  VISTA's  role  in  them.  Noth- 
ing that  I  have  said  in  this  testimony  Is  In- 
tended as  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
would  destroy  the  conununlty  action  pro- 
grams. If  the  reorganization  plan  goes 
through  a  large  and  articulate  constituency 
concerned  with  poverty  will  be  watching 
closely  to  see  whether  the  effectiveness  of 
VISTA  on  that  issue  Is  being  strenghtened  or 
undermined.  I  will  be  one  of  those  watching. 


Telegram  Sent  by  Dr.  Cheek,  Presdent, 
Howard  Universttt 
To:  Senators  Muskie,  Humphrey,  Irvin,  Mc- 
Clellan,    Childs,    and    Percy. 

Strongly  urge  your  support  for  the  con- 
solidation of  existing  volunteer  agencies 
under   the   proposed   new   agency,   ACTION. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  have  worked 
closely  with  VISTA.  I  believe  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  will  greatly  assist  higher  education 
In  developing  Imaginative  new  ways  to  In- 
volve students  and  others  in  positive  con- 
structive programs.  Much  benefit  to  colleges 
and  universities  can  be  derived  from  one  con- 
solidated program. 


Telegram  Sent  by  Chancelxor  Varner, 
University  or  Nebraska 
To:  Senators  Muskie,  Humphrey,  Irvin,  Mc- 
Clellan,  Chiuis,  akd  Percy. 

As  Chancellor  of  a  major  university  deeply 
concerned  about  channelling  the  energies  and 
idealism  of  our  young  people  to  constructive 
purposes,  I  urge  yoiir  support  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1.  Since  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced this  program  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  In  January  1971, 1  have  spent  much 
time  discussing  the  potential  of  this  ap- 
proach with  students  and  faculty  on  cam- 
puses and  with  Mr.  Blatchford.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  new  approach  provides  the 
mechanism  so  desparately  needed  to  harness 
the  potential  this  coimtry  now  has  In  Its 
young  people.  With  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Blatchford  and  his  associates  are  discussing. 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  may  well  provide 
the  crucial  new  purpose  for  American  higher 
education  to  contribute  in  an  Important  way 
to  some  of  our  more  difficult  problems.  Re- 
spectfully urge  your  support. 

PxAcx  Corps  News, 

AprU  27.  1971. 

Washinotok,  D.C. — ^Peaoe  Corps  Director 
Joseph  Blatchford  today  announced  that 
the  agency  has  reversed  a  four-year  decline 
in  appUcatloQs  frtmi  prospective  volunteers. 

"Tbe  h^eartenlng  re^wnse  from  Amerloans 
of  all  ages,  backgrounds  and  isoes  demon- 
strates that  the  Peace  Oorpe  continues  to 
hold  a  strong  appeal  for  those  who  want  to 
hAlp  their  fellow  man,"  Blatchford  said,  add- 
ing: 

"For  a  decade.  Vb»  Peace  Corps  has  repre- 
sented the  most  generous  Impulses  of  tbe 
American  character.  Tbe  upsurge  in  applica- 
tions shows  that  tbe  volunteer  ^Hrlt  atUl 
runs  strongly." 

AppUcatlons  for  tbe  Peeoe  Ooipe  totaled 
19,180  as  of  the  week  ending  AprU  33.  Last 
year's  total  was  19.023 — a  four-year  low. 
With  four  montba  of  recruiting  still  to  go — 
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i^^^^-^TZ:^  ^'S^ir  I^^'lt                         Q^O^U^  ^A^  are  already  in  military-  occupational  spe- 

28.000.  Thus  the  1971  total  also  ahould  exceed        Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  "allies  in  combat  arms  because  it  would 

the  1969  total  ol  24.229  appucations.  ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  °^  disruptive  to  the  units.  Therefore,  it 

The  Peace  Corps  now  has  some  8,000  Vol-         The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The  ^PPhes  only  to  the  assignment  of  draftees 
unteers  and   trainees   In  approximately  60  c'erk  will  call  the  roll  ^^  combat  roles  after  December  31,  1971 
developing  nations.                                             '  r^,^^  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed-  ^^^-  President,  this  amendment  is  co- 
ed  to  call  the  roll  sponsored  by  Senators  Humphrey,  Prox- 

Omci:  or  Economic  O^^^^^^-                   Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  ^^"^^  2^T^^\  ^"?  "^l""^"  ^^^^^  i^' 

Hon.  CHTT  Hoia^Tzx,!,,                  "     ■  ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  '"^^.f:"*  /J;'.^  'Sfl^'^^^^'""  ^'''-''  ^^- 

Chalrman.  Government  Operations  commit,  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  if   i^             .    debate.  One  is  how   we 

tee.  Hcr^se  of  Representatives.                       The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   With-  ,  nc  <    r  ''^*^''^''  ^  Peacetime  Army.  Since 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  been  much  out  Objection  it  is  SO  ordered  '             '^  ^^^"  urging  the  volunteer 

disturbed  by  the  reports  in  the  paper  of  a                              '  armj'  concept.  There  are  issues  of  draft 

memorandum  which  purported  to  be  an  AC-                            ^^~^^^^^"^^~"  reform  also,  but  these  remarks  will  deal 

TION  personnel  list  compiled  by  Peace  Corps  THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ^1th  the  draft  as  it  pertains  to  the  war 

sources.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  are                                       ACT  in  Vietnam 

totally  misleading.  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Thp  rpnfml  iccno  nf  fV.o  ^-oft  ic  tv,«  io 

as  well  as  representatives  ol  the  other  agen-         The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under  '  "^  v^Ptn^m   ^o  h«  f .  /!}  f  J 

cles  involved  In  the  proposed  ACTION  re-  the  order  previously  entered,  the  Chair  ^l  Lr  w^^JVh/TI           .  l^  ^'^'■■ 

onganlzatlon    have    worked    closely    on    aU  now  lays  before   the  Senate   the  unfin-  Anninfthfd^fT            ^""^  ^'''' ''''"" 

phases   of   this   plan.   Since   the   reorgan  za-  i^\,^,i  K,,oi„^  -  ^.-v^i^v,  tu^  „i„-i,  „.iii  ,-t„t„  iHlUing  the  draft. 

tlon  IS  still  in  the  stage  of  being  coi^ldered  ^T^S^n^Slatlve  clerk ^e^^^  ^^'^  °^  °"  ^"""^^-^  ^^^  ^°"^^  ^^  '^' 

by  Congress,  all  of  these  actions  are  by  ne-         |"e  a^istant  legislative  clerK  read  as  g^rd  the  war  as  a  mistake  If  we  had  It 

cesslty  of  a  tentative  nature  and  no  person-  lOllOWS.  ^^  ^^  g^jj  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  become 

neldeclslons  have  been  made.                                 H.R.  6531,  an  act  to  amend  the  Military  involved  in  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  specific  list  referred  to  In  the  Sunday  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  mill-  Both  of  our  mlitical  narH^«r«  W  ^nfif ' 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Star  tary  pav;  to  authorize  military  active  duty  Hr.u-oi  ?F^P°''"^^^  Pf  ^^^^  are  for  v,nth- 
artlcles  was  based  on  a  report  compiled  by  a  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  ^^V^^^'-  -^^e  question  IS  how  fast  and  In 
talent  search  officer  In  the  Peice  Corps  per-  purposes.  What  way.  Our  political  leaders  are 
Bonnel  office  of  personnel  In  the  Peace  Corps  floundering  around  in  search  of  a  face- 
as  well  as  outsiders  who  might  be  qualified  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  savinsr  prete.xt  to  get  out  Yet  we  go  on 
for  positions  In  ACTION.  It  was  of  a  very  pre-  of  the  biU.  drafting  voung  men  for  combat  giving 
llmlnary  nature  and  had  no  official  standing  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under  them  the  alternative  of  goine  to  iail  No 
or  currency.  If  approved  by  the  Congress  It  the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  yoimg  man  should  be  required  to  stake 
would  be  our  Intention  to  request  nomlna-  n-ili  nrnrpprt  tr,  vntp  nf-  1  nm  tnrtQT7  nn  v,io  iff^  ♦  '^^^  "^  icquiitxi  u)  btase 
tlons  from  all  agencies  In  an  effort  to  find  rmpnlmP^No  inV  tn  hi  ^^I'roH  K^fh  ]^^J'^^  ^  ^^^^  ^-'^'^^  ^°^  the  political 
the  best  talent  available.  amendment  No.  lOo,  to  be  offered  by  the  leaders  who  unwisely  blundered  into  this 

la  the  task  of  amalgamating  .several  agen-  ^^"^\°^  ^^°"^  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  war.  I  would  not  ask  my  own  son  or  any- 

cies  into  ACTION,  a  working  pane!  has  been  prohibiting  the  sending  of  draftees  to  one  else  to  do  that. 

created,  including  representatives  of  each  of  Vietnam  after  December  31,  1971.  Draftees  have  borne  the  heaviest  bur- 
the  designated  aeencies.  The  task  force  Is  Time  is  now  under  control.  Who  yields  den  of  the  war  They  have  had  the  worst 
headed  by  Chris  Mould,  Director  of  the  Office  time?  of  the  combat.  They  have  suffered  an  in- 
of  Voluntary  Action.  Representing  VISTA  u  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  ordinate  share  of  the  casualties 
TcZfl'^l'rkre^^X/^iS'ntr.  -d^^  amendment  to  the  desk  the  derk  Prom  the  begnSng'^on^e?- through 
tration  and  Ed  Deia  Rosa.  Acting  Deputy  ^ijifeport  it.  March  13,  1971,  44,676  American  service- 
Director.  VISTA.  Representing  Peace  Corps  ^^^  assistant  legislative  Clerk  read  the  men  were  killed  in  hostile  action  in  Viet- 
were  John  Donohue  and  Kevin  Lowther;  John  amendment  Es  foUows:  nam  and  296,034  were  wounded.  The 
Keiiv  (Poster  Grandparents  and  RSVP)  Sec.  .  After  December  31,  1971,  no  person  combat  deaths  were  spread  among  the 
HEW:  Richard  Sweeney  (SCORE  and  ACE)  inducted  into  the  Amied  Forces  of  the  United  services  as  follows: 
SBA:   Eric  Blddle.  Jr.,  OVA;   Ann  Macaluso,  States  under  the  Military  Selective  Service 

OMB:    and,  Sheldon  Butts    (VISTA)    APGE  Act  of  1967,  or  any  other  conscription  Act,     if^^   29,524 

Local  2677.  The  task  force  is  now  being  ex-  may  be  assigned  to  a  combat  role  In  South-     V/TJ  "";, 1,396 

panded  to  Include  the  views  of  VISTA  Vol-  east  Asia,  unless  he  volunteers  for  such  as-      ^,    ^  Corps 12,  912 

unteers  and  other  Interested  parties.  slgnment  or  has  voluntarily  reenllsted  In  the  *^rce g^j 

In  addition,   m   late  April  it  was  agreed  Armed  Forces.  Now  look  at  the  Armv  combat  death 

^k'Ts'en^^TJffiS;^  i^in^I^reqT^'t^        The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  ^^s  covering  almost  the  same  period 

for  information  on  personnel  and  other  re-  Chiles)  .  Who  yields  time?  qi  ^o^n   ^^^    '          '  *^°"eh  December 

lated  administrative  matters  could  be  Chan-          Mr.   NELSON.   Mr.  President,   I  yield  '  ^^'^'■ 

nelled.  Dr.  James  Connor,  Director  of  Plan-  myself  5  minutes.  . 

nlng  and  Programming  Analysis  was  assigned          The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen-  c  ,  .  ^ 

miX,^t'Ion''/n°H*^^r''°?;?*T°''  °^'  *"*"  a^^  fr°^  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  Total       officers        '"";'e1 

ministration  and  Finance  of  the  Peace  Corps,  c  niirmtp<; 

Mr.  Donohue  requested   a  list  of  aU  VISTA          \7        xt^tt  or^xr       »»         t%_       .,      ^       ...  d     ■     » 

personnel;   however.  It  wasn-t  until  May  17         ^^^-     NELSON.     Mr.     President,     the     g^^u^l'^""!' 1?.30«  610          ii.694 

that  resumes,  including  some  detail  on  senior  amendment  provides  that  after  Decem-  seiVctiveSefvice  '    '       14331           '7          14  32I 

personnel,   were   received  for  VISTA   head-  ber   31,    1971,    draftees   may   not   be   as-  National  Guard.  .."""              68                 8              '  60 

quarters  personnel.  The  data  on  kev  regional  signed  to  combat  roles  in  Vietnam.  j  ~ 

personnel  were  not  received  until  May  20.         In  order  that  Senators  may  be  clear                   ^^' '^°  ^-"'^         ^^''^^ 

'??,tPf!-;T'"'.'  '1^°°^  the  Office  of  Volun-  as  to  the  phrase  "may  be  assigned"  in  ~~  ' ' 

TeL  ^MV^^^rso^eM^^J^oTH^  the  amendment,  let  me  say  that  it  is  in-  The  figures  show  that  the  largest  block 

(Poster  Grandparents  and  RSVP)  and  SBA  ^^^ded  to  apply  only  to  new  assignments  of   combat   deaths   is   among   Selective 

(SCORE  and  ACE)   have  not  yet  been  re-  a^^'"  ^^  effective  date.  It  does  not  mean  Service  personnel,  or  draftees.  They  are 

ceived  although  requested.  that  draftees  already  in  combat  roles  on  49  percent  of  the  total. 

Ic  is  regrettable  that  a  document  such  as  that  day  would  have  to  be  reassigned.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 

the  one  reported  In  the  newspaper  article  can  They  would  remain  until  their  tours  ex-  brell).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 

be  the  cause  of  concern.  It  has  no  official  pire.  Wisconsin  has  expired 

m^rr2«.^H,rfcf'A?^^M'*«^*°"^n'?Y^  ^°        ^  ^0"^^  ^avc  preferred  to  have  it  ap-  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

personnel  have  been  considered  and  reviewed  1^°"^  specialties  in  combat  arms  on  that  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

in  an  effort  to  locate  the  best  people  avail-  °ate  and  I  would  have  preferred  that  ator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 

able.  it  required  their  assignment  from  that  additional  minutes. 

Frank  Carlucci,  role  to  another  one.  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  according 

iMrecfor.           However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  feasible  to  other  Defense  Department  figures  at 

Joseph  H.  BLATcnivaD,  for  the  military  to  manage  that  kind  of  the  end  of  1970,  draftees  were  31  percent 

i>»rector.  Peace  Corps.  withdrawal  affecting  those  troops  who  of  the  Army  enlisted  ranks  worldwide 
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They  were  37  percent  of  Army  enlisted 
ranks  in  Vietnam.  But  during  1970  they 
suffered  57  percent  of  the  combat  deaths 
£ir,  ong  the  Army  enlisted  rank  in  Viet- 
nam and  57  percent  of  the  wounded. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  that  the 
burden  falls  so  heavily  on  draftees. 

First,  throughout  the  war,  the  draft 
has  been  used  mainly  to  supply  man- 
power for  the  Army.  Currently  all 
draftees  go  into  the  Army. 

Second,  within  the  Anny  a  process  of 
natural  selection  herds  the  draftees  to- 
ward combat  duty  in  Vietnam.  Men  who 
voluntarily  enhst  in  the  Ai-my  for  three 
years  may  choose  their  line  of  training 
and  assignment.  Most  choose  technical 
and  vocational  specialties,  for  example 
medicine,  electronics  or  automotive  me- 
chanics. Few  pick  what  the  Army  calls 
the  combat  arms — Armor,  Infantry, 
and  Artillery.  In  fact,  only  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  requirement  for  com- 
bat arm's  soldiers  worldwide  is  being 
filled  by  men  who  volunteered  specifically 
for  that  duty. 

On  December  1,  1971,  the  U.S.  troop 
ceiling  in  Vietnam  will  be  184,000  accord- 
ing to  the  Presidents  announcement.  As- 
suming that  past  ratios  are  followed, 
about  three-fourths  of  these,  or  138,000, 
will  be  Army  personnel,  of  which  about 
120,000  would  be  enlisted  men. 

Assuming  again  that  past  ratios  are 
followed,  about  one-quarter  of  the  120,- 
000,  or  30,000,  would  be  hard  core  combat 
soldiers — t'nose  with  military  occupa- 
tional specialties  in  Infantry,  Armor,  or 
Artillery.  Another  30,000  would  be  in 
combat  units  but  would  have  other  job 
descriptions,  for  example  as  c(3oks,  med- 
ics, combat  engineers,  and  transporta- 
tion people.  Some  of  these  would  be  in 
secure  base  areas.  Some,  because  they 
would  be  in  forward  units  Ukely  to  en- 
gage in  combat,  would  be  covered  by  this 
amendment.  The  total  number  to  which 
the  amendment  would  apply  would  be 
between  30,000  and  60,000. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Ai-my  can  supply  this  number  of  men  out 
of  its  nondraftee  strength  of  700,000 
worldwide.  If  not,  then  something  is 
drastically  wrong  with  the  Army.  Fur- 
thermore, Ellsworth  Bunker,  our  ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam  has  declared 
that  the  overall  troop  level  will  be  down 
to  100.000  by  next  May  1.  Then  the  num- 
ber of  hard  core  combat  troops  would  be 
fewer  tlian  20,000. 

The  Army  estimates  that  it  will  need 
2,800  replacements  in  the  combat  arms 
in  Vietnam  in  July  1971.  They  also  esti- 
mate that  by  December  1,  it  wUl  be  be- 
tween 1,700  and  1,800.  If  2,800  were  taken 
as  an  average  replacement  rate,  the  re- 
quirement for  a  whole  year  would  be 
33,600  combat  arms  replacements  for 
Vietnam.  Surely  that  number  could  be 
supplied  from  the  professional  Regular 
Army  and  volunteers.  Actually,  the 
yearly  replacement  rate  will  be  less  be- 
cause our  forces  in  Vietnam  are  being 
reduced. 

One  more  statistic  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  Army  does  have  volunteers  for  Viet- 
nam. During  calendar  year  1970,  38,834 
Army  enlisted  men  and  3,425  ofBcers  vol- 
unteered to  go  to  Vietnam  and  were  sent 
thwe.  Of  course,  these  were  not  confined 
to  the  combat  arms.  But  the  figure  is  sig- 


nificant in  showing  that  volunteers  are 
available  for  Vietnam  duty. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  an 
institutionalized  persoimel  system  in 
which  the  Army  does  not  look  for  volun- 
teers from  among  its  professional  sol- 
diers. It  does  not  have  to  look  because 
it  has  an  imlimited  supply  of  draftees 
and  it  is  easier  to  use  them.  Now  is  the 
time  to  end  that  system. 

Some  methods  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  available  combat  soldiers  for  Viet- 
nam may  not  be  desirable.  For  example, 
it  may  not  be  wise  to  lengthen  the  1-year 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  or  to  reduce  the 
time  between  Vietnam  tours,  now  gen- 
erally 2  years.  But  there  are  many  other 
ways.  First,  the  Army  could  make  a 
much  stronger  effort  than  it  ever  has  in 
the  past  to  recruit  these  combat  forces 
from  its  professional  ranks  stationed  in 
the  United  States  and  arotmd  the  world. 
It  could  hire  more  civilians  in  order  to 
replace  uniformed  soldiers  who  are  now 
acting  as  cooks  and  chauffeurs  at  mili- 
tai-y  bases  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where where  there  is  no  war. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  could  take  over 
more  of  the  combat  role  in  Vietnam  from 
the  Army.  In  Januai-y  of  this  year  there 
were  some  25,000  Marines  in  Vietnam,  of 
which  only  about  1,400  were  draftees.  The 
Marine  Corps  is  no  longer  taking  in  any 
draftees.  As  the  tours  of  duty  of  draftees 
expire,  the  Marine  Corps  is  reverting  to 
what  it  traditionally  has  always  wanted 
to  be — an  all-volunteer  force.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  200,000  men  world-wide. 
Finally,  in  order  to  take  draftees  out  of 
combat,   the  administration   could   ac- 
celerate its  troop  withdrawal  schedule. 
Another  important  point  is  that  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  does  not  say 
we  could  not  send  any  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam. It  only  says  they  could  not  be  as- 
signed to  a  combat  role  there.  This  means 
the  combat  arms — armor,  infantry,  and 
artillery.  It  also  means  any  other  highly 
hazardous  combat  assignment.  Further- 
more, the  amendment  would  only  become 
effective  after  December  31,  1971.  This 
will  give  the  Army  some  time  to  adjust 
to  a  totally  new  policy  of  no  longer  re- 
lying on  draftees  for  the  worst  combat 
jobs.  Putting  the  date  in  December  also 
makes  the  Army's  adjustment  easier  be- 
cause the  troop  level  in  Vietnam  will  be 
100,000  less  than  now.  December  31,  1971 
is  also  the  effective  date  of  the  McGov- 
em-Hatfield  bill  to  end  the  war.  I  have 
supported  that  bill  and  will  vote  for  it. 
But  if  we  still  have  combat  troops  in  Viet- 
nam at  the  end  of  December,  at  least  they 
should  not  be  draftees.  This  amendment 
would  at  least  accomplish  that  much. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.    'Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  15  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  a  member  of  the  committee,  if  he 
so  desires,  and  that  I  may  resume  my 
speech  thereafter  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 


years  I  have  known  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  regarded  him  very  favor- 
ably indeed,  including  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  war  and  including  the 
spirit  and  the  motives  behind  this 
amendment.  There  is  no  one  here  whom 
I  respect  any  higher  than  I  do  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

I  appreciate,  too,  the  very  outstanding 
services  the  Senator  has  rendered  as  a 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  many  fields.  He  has 
made  a  very  positive  contribution.  He 
was  a  forerunner  in  the  environmental 
problem  and  the  Environmental  Control 
Agency  that  has  now  been  adopted.  That 
has  become  a  nationwide  poUcy  and  a 
program  with  miUions  of  dollars  behind 
it. 

My  criticism  of  his  amendment  is  based 
solely  on  the  effects  I  think  it  would  have 
and  not  on  the  Senator  or  his  motives. 

I  want  to  point  out  for  the  Senate 
that  no  one  relishes  the  idea  or  likes  to 
draft  these  men.  No  one  wants  to  reen- 
act  this  law.  No  Member  of  the  Senate 
wants  these  men  to  be  called  on  to  go  in 
the  services  against  their  wishes,  and 
especially  to  go  to  Vietnam.  All  of  us 
want  the  war  to  end. 

I  think  we  are  all  doing,  as  we  see  it, 
what  we  think  we  should  do  to  try  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end — that  is,  in 
keeping  with  our  Nation's  future  seciui- 
ty  primarily,  as  well  as  our  obligations. 

Let  us  keep  those  things  clear.  We  are 
not  divided  on  these  matters.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  in  the  war 
and  we  cannot  abruptly  cut  and  run, 
though  there  is  no  disagreement  or  lit- 
tle disagreement  about  this  in  this  Cham- 
ber. If  we  are  not  going  to  do  that,  then 
there  are  some  things  that  we  must  do 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  do  or  relish  doing 
as  Members  of  the  Senate.  And  that 
means  that  we  will  have  to  call  on  vari- 
ous citizens  of  our  Nation  to  perform  a 
duty  that  is  directly  cormected  with  and, 
we  think,  necessary  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation,  not  only  now,  but  especially 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

So,  I  approach  this  amendment  in 
that  vein'and  with  all  deference  again  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  do  not  see  how  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  really  support  the  so-called  volun- 
teer Armed  Force  for  some  unforseeable 
time  in  the  future  can  possibly  support 
this  amendment.  Why  do  I  say  that?  It  is 
because  this  amendment  tells  these  young 
men,  "By  all  means  stay  away  from  that 
volunteer  role.  Stay  away  from  that. 
Don't  get  into  that  role.  Just  go  the  in- 
duction route  and  be  inducted  into  the 
services,  and  you,  therefore,  stay  out  of 
combat." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  oversimplifica- 
tion at  all,  not  at  all,  to  say  that  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  amendment  and  that 
is  the  way  it  will  work,  with  so  few  ex- 
ceptions that  we  could  count  them, 
though  not  on  the  fingers  of  ones  hand. 
However,  there  will  not  be  a  great  num- 
ber who  wiU  go  this  volimteer  road. 

If  this  Nelson  amendment  were  en- 
acted. It  would  greatly  Increase  draft 
calls  at  precisely  the  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  reduce  them.  This  would  run 
directly  counter  to  the  President's  objec- 
tive of  sichieving  sui  all-volimteer  force. 
Defense  Department  records  show  that 
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at  least  half  of  all  enlistees  would  not 
voluntarily  enlist  without  the  pressure 
of  the  draft.  Undoubtedly,  the  hope  of 
avoiding  ground  combat  duty  in  Viet- 
nam encourages  young  men  to  volunteer 
rather  than  be  drafted. 

Should  young  men  know  that  being 
drafted  is  the  surest  way  to  avoid  serving 
in  Vietnam,  they  will  simply  wait  to  be 
drafted  and  will  be  far  less  inclined  to 
enlist  for  service  in  the  Army  and  in  the 
other  services.  Enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal would  thus  greatly  reduce  volun- 
teers and  increase  the  number  of  men 
who  would  have  to  be  drafted  at  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  make  some  sort  of 
progress  toward  all-volunteer  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  to  return  briefly  to  a 
matter  that  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago: 
This  amendment  uses  the  term  "combat 
role."  Over  the  years,  it  has  been  most 
difQcult  to  say  just  what  is  a  combat  area 
or  just  what  is  a  combat  role.  That  has 
been  difficult  in  many  w^ars,  but  particu- 
larly in  this  one.  It  has  been  very  hard 
to  say  where  the  danger  zone  was,  and 
who  would  get  flred  on  or  who  would  not 
get  flred  on. 

We  remember  the  many  rockets  that 
were  discharged  far  behind  the  lines  into 
our  military  men's  sleeping  quarters  at 
night,  killing  many  of  them.  We  remem- 
ber the  rocket  fire  in  many  of  the  cities, 
including  Saigon.  There  have  been  many 
times  when  it  has  been  more  dangerous 
to  be  in  or  near  some  of  those  cities  than 
it  was  to  be  in  the  so-called  front  line. 
Here  is  the  convincing  evidence  that 
this  does  apply:  Hostile  fire  pay,  which 
Is  paid  imder  a  special  statute  that  we 
have  had,  as  I  recall,  for  many  years, 
has  been  applied  to  all  those  who  are  in 
service  in  Vietnam.  That  shows  that  Viet- 
nam is  all  considered,  to  a  degree,  a  com- 
bat zone.  So  we  might  as  well  meet  facts 
as  they  are:  The  whole  area  over  there 
that  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
war  is,  for  practical  purposes,  a  combat 
zone,  and  this  amendment  would  quickly 
apply  to  it.  No  one  could  be  in  a  unit, 
then,  that  has  anything  to  do  in  all  that 
area,  without  having  this  amendment 
apply,  and  that  means  it  would  take  out 
all  those  who  had  been  drafted  and,  as 
I  have  said,  the  prospective  volunteers 
would  all  become  draftees  very  rtqjidly. 
So,  even  though  we  hope  we  will  even- 
tually reach  a  point  where  Vietnam  re- 
pl£M:ement  requirements  have  been  re- 
duced sufficiently  so  that  we  could  send 
only  volunteers.  Even  then,  however,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  adopt  formally 
a  policy  of  excluding  draftees  from  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam  or  other  areas  of  armed 
conflict  unless  they  volunteer  for  such 
service.  If  we  took  such  a  course  for  Viet- 
nam today,  tomorrow's  draftees  might 
expect    similar    treatment    should    the 
United    States    become    involved    in    a 
shooting  war  elsewhere.  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  It  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  administer  effective  Armed 
Forces  in  this  way.  There  is  real  danger 
in  creating  a  class  of  men  in  uniform 
which,  by  being  exempt  from  hazardous 
and  unpleasant  duty  today,  might  expect 
to  be  equally  exempt  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  impossible  to  hold 
a  military  commander  responsible  for 
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anything  that  happens  out  on  the  field,  or 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war — I  am  talking 
about  from  General  Abrams  on  down — if 
he  is  going  to  be  hindered  and  restricted 
and  have  his  hands  tied  as  this  amend- 
ment would  do.  That  is  the  major,  con- 
trolling reason  why  we  have  never  been 
able  to  adopt  a  policy  of  this  kind.  Even 
though  proposals  of  this  nature  have 
come  up  many  times  before  in  previous 
wars  as  well  as  this  one,  the  final  im- 
partial judgment  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  have  to  pass  on  it 
has  forced  them  to  vote  against  such  a 
position.  And  I  predict  that  that  will  be 
the  outcome,  regardless  of  good  inten- 
tions, regarding  this  amendment.  It  just 
caimot  be  carried  out  with  any  idea  of 
success  in  any  kind  of  military  activity, 
and  we  carmot  possibly  hold  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  responsible. 
General  Abrams  responsible.  Secretary 
Laird  responsible,  or  anyone  else  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  this  war  re- 
sponsible, if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
amendment  of  this  kind.  It  will  not  fit 
anywhere.  I  respectfully  say,  except  in 
the  wishes  of  our  membership  here  as 
well  as  the  people. 

Units  in  the  Army  are  composed  of  men 
with  widely  different  backgrounds  who 
have  entered  the  service  through  differ- 
ent routes.  An  Army  unit  would  be  ren- 
dered completely  inoperative,  if,  because 
of  legislation,  each  man's  record  had  to 
be  reviewed  before  that  unit  was  sent 
somewhere  in  an  emergency. 

Some  men  would  have  to  be  pulled  out. 
The  Senator  says  his  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  those  who  are  already  there, 
and  I  accept  that,  for  the  time  being,  but 
I  am  talking  about  units,  now,  that  would 
have  to  be  put  in  action  under  the  opera- 
tive terms  of  this  amendment. 

Some  men  would  have  to  be  pulled  out 
of  the  unit,  others  would  be  moved  in, 
many  men  would  have  to  be  given  jobs 
for  which  they  were  not  trained,  and  so 
forth.  This  effect  could  easily  spread  to 
the  other  services  if  enlistments  fell  off — 
as  they  would  be  sure  to  do  under  this 
amendment — and  the  other  services  had 
to  begin  to  use  draftees. 

That  is  another  almost  certain  result, 
and  it  is  a  certain  result  of  the  op- 
eration of  this  amendment  for  any  length 
of  time. 

As  I  have  said  on  this  floor  many  times 
since  this  debate  started,  I  repeat  now  for 
emphasis:  The  absolute  written  record, 
compiled  over  the  years  as  this  has  un- 
folded, shows  that  in  the  Air  Force,  some 
47  percent  of  the  flrst-term  enlisted  men 
who  manned  our  ICBM  missiles,  down  in 
the  wells,  so  to  speak — 47  jwrcent  of 
those  men,  or  arouiul  that  niunber,  are 
draft-induced.  The  same  is  true  for  our 
carriers  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
Pacific,  and  everywhere.  They  call  the 
Navy  an  all-volunteer  service,  but  the 
record  shows  that  around  42  percent  of 
those  first-term  men  were  there  because 
they  were  induced  by  the  draft.  And  one 
can  go  on,  even,  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
This  idea  of  exemption  is  going  to  kill 
re«a  voluntarism,  and  will  upset  any  kind 
of  a  military  unit  in  any  of  the  services 
where  they  try  to  be  fair. 

Another  important  reftson  to  oppose 
this  amendment  is  that  it  would  prevent 


us  from  meeting  our  manpower  require- 
ments in  Vietnam.  This  would  be  true 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  forces 
there  would  have  been  reduced  and  we 
would  only  be  furnishing  replacements  to 
support  these  lower  levels  of  forces. 

We  read  about  all  the  withdrawals,  and 
the  President  has  a  program  of  with- 
drawals per  month,  but  the  fact  is  that 
this  replacement  goes  on  all  the  time. 
We  do  not  see  that  in  the  press,  but 
there  are  men  being  sent  over  every 
month,  and  men  coming  back  just  be- 
cause of  this  practice  of  rotation  every  12 
months. 

Personnel  replacement  requirements 
for  Vietnam  and,  indeed  for  any  military 
force,  are  expressed  in  terms  of  specific 
skills  such  as  gunner,  cook,  supply  tech- 
nician, and  infantrymen.  Our  needs  for 
the  ground  combat  skills  are  particularly 
difficult  to  meet  through  voluntary 
means.  For  example,  only  4  percent  of 
Army  combat  skill  requirements  are  met 
by  enlistees  who  volunteer  for  that  duty. 
In  view  of  this,  ground  combat  require- 
ments must  be  met  largely  on  a  nonvol- 
untary basis.  Current  Army  experience 
indicates  that  if  draftees  were  excluded 
from  involuntary  assigiunent  to  Vietnam, 
the  Army  would  not  be  able  to  meet  its 
monthly  replacement  requirements  dur- 
ing 1972. 

I  state  that  after  the  most  careful  and 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  record, 
the  estimates,  and  the  recorded  experi- 
ence. We  would  not  be  able  to  meet  these 
monthly  replacement  requirements  dur- 
ing 1972,  in  spite  of  all  the  withdrawals 
and  in  spite  of  the  continued  success — 
and  these  figures  assume  that  the  with- 
drawal will  continue  at  Its  present  rate. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  antici- 
pated failure  to  meet  General  Abram's 
replacement  requirements  is  that  large 
numbers  of  men  who  currently  enlist 
would  not  do  so  as  soon  as  it  became  ap- 
parent they  could  avoid  Vietnam  by 
waiting  to  be  drafted.  This  crippling 
shortage  of  Vietnam  replacements  could 
only  be  alleviated  by  a  combination  of 
undesirable  alternatives.  These  would 
include: 

Retraining  nondraftees  in  those  skills 
short  in  Vietnam.  This  expensive  process 
would  create  Army-wide  skill  maldis- 
tributions and  thus  seriously  Impair  com- 
bat readiness  in  Army  units  In  NATO 
Korea,  and  the  United  States. 

Extending  the  tour  in  Vietnam  from 
12  to  18  months.  This  would  create  a  very 
serious  morale  problem.  Enlistments  and 
reenlistments  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Reducing  the  time  between  Vietnam 
tours.  This  would  further  aggravate  the 
reenlistment  problem  caused  by  repeated 
Vietnam  tours.  Enlistments  would  also 
be  adversely  affected. 

Eve.n  should  we  invoke  all  these  alter- 
natives there  is  serious  doubt  that  we 
would  fully  meet  the  Vietnam  replace- 
ment requirements. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phasize that  these  are  studied  conclu- 
sions, not  Just  by  someone  in  the  Penta- 
gon but  on  facts  obtained  from  the  rec- 
ord by  our  staff,  many  of  whom  are  highly 
competent  in  this  field,  and  by  some 
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members    of    the    committee    in    going 
through  these  records. 

These  are  very  serious  implications. 
Enactment  of  this  measure  would  not 
only  create  havoc  in  our  plan  for  an  or- 
derly withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  It  would 
also  increase  draft  calls  when  we  are 
trying  to  decrease  them  and,  would  also 
seriously  degrade  national  security  by 
both  the  personnel  turbulence  and  the 
precedent  it  would  create. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  strong,  effec- 
tive deterrent  or  military  force  to  assure 
our  national  security,  if  we  really  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  say  that  is  what 
we  need,  and  ask  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
it — so  long  as  it  is  within  reason,  I  think 
they  are  willing  to  p)ay  for  it — we  should 
forget  matters  such  as  this  amendment, 
forget  writing  them  into  law,  because  we 
could  not  have  the  kind  of  security  that 
is  needed,  esr>ecially  with  a  war  still  going 
on.  We  just  could  not  have  security  if  we 
were  to  have  a  policy  such  as  this  amend- 
ment would  write  into  the  law.  In  siun,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  amendment  even 
presents  a  close  case,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  ^ill  reject  it  firmly  suid  with  a 
very  decisive  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  completed  my 
remarks  for  the  time  being,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  address  of  Mr.  Stknnis, 
is  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  by 
unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  to  H.R.  6531.  The  amend- 
ment, if  agreed  to,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  prohibit  the  service  in  Vietnam 
after  December  31,  1971,  of  those  who 
had  been  drafted  into  the  service,  un- 
less they  volunteer  for  that  service. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor to  say  that  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  draftees  from  serving  in  Viet- 
nam after  December  31. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Unless  they  volun- 
teered for  such  service. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  correct  the  Sen- 
ator so  that  he  would  be  addressing  him- 
self to  what  the  amendment  would  do. 
The  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
draftees  from  being  sent  to  Vietnam  or 
or  serving  in  Vietnam.  The  amendment 
would  prohibit  draftees  from  being  as- 
signed to  combat  roles  with  a  military 
occupational  specialty  in  combat  arms 
after  December  31.  It  would  not  require 
that  those  who  are  in  fui  MOS  combat 
arms  imit  as  of  that  date  would  have  to 
be  reassigned.  They  would  finish  their 
tour.  So  it  is  a  narrow  question. 

Mr.  BEirrSEN.  I  appreciate  the  clari- 
fication the  Senator  has  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
this  matter  of  tissignment  to  a  "combat 
role"  used  in  the  amendment  is  a  very 
vague  and  uncertain  term.  I  say  that  with 
all  respect.  I  point  out  that  what  Is  a 
combat  role  and  a  combat  area  in  Viet- 


nam is  so  unpredictable  and  changeable, 
that  the  law  authorizes  hostile  fire  pay  to 
be  paid  to  everyone  over  there.  The  city 
of  Saigon  at  night  is  disrupted  by  fire 
and  can  be  more  dangerous  than  a  mili- 
tary fire  zone. 

I  point  that  out  to  show  how  this  would 
apply. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  understand  how  the  changing  roles 
come  about.  Very  recently  I  was  in  Viet- 
nam. I  went  there  in  a  noncombatant 
role  and  fully  expected  to  fill  that  kind 
of  role.  We  were  making  a  landing  at  Khe 
Sanh,  which  was  the  jumping  off  place 
in  the  intervention  in  Laos.  Our  plane 
was  beginning  to  come  under  fire,  so  I 
have  sympathy  for  the  changing  role. 

I  listened  with  considerable  interest 
to  this  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
On  first  reaction,  the  amendment  has 
great  emotional  appeal  because,  in  effect, 
it  says,  "You  will  not  have  to  serve  in 
an  unpopular  war,  a  war  that  is  winding 
down." 

It  says,  "You  will  not  have  to  be  the 
last  man  to  die  in  this  kind  of  war."  No 
one  wants  to  be  the  last  man  to  die  in  a 
war's  closing  days,  and  fill  that  kind  of 
category. 

Under  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  can  wear  your  country's  uni- 
form, speak  of  your  service  to  the  flsig, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  yourself  an 
iron-clad  guarantee  that  you  will  not 
have  to  listen  to  one  shot  flred  in  anger 
in  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  amendment  has  appeal  to 
every  mother  and  every  father  and  every 
draft-aged  young  man.  But  what  we  are 
striving  for  here  is  equity.  What  is  right? 
Is  it  fair  and  is  it  workable?  I  say  un- 
questionably it  Is  not. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  effects  of 
this  amendment.  First,  and  this  should 
be  especially  important  to   those  who 
hope  to  be  able  to  achieve  an  sOl-volun- 
teer  army,  at  the  very  time  we  are  trying 
to  bring  about  inducements  in  the  bill, 
to  encourage  enlistments  and  volunteers, 
this  amendment  would  bring  about  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  volunteers,  because 
prospective  volunteers  who  wanted  to 
choose  their  theater,  who  might  want 
to  go  to  Germany  and  think  they  would 
avoid  combat,  could  get  themselves  a 
guarantee  of  being  noncombatant.  All 
they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  hang 
back  and  not  volunteer,  and  wait  to  be 
drafted.  The  Army  estimates  this  would 
cut  approximately  50  percent  or  more  of 
their  volimteers.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
low  and  conservative  estimate,  and  cer- 
tainly the  fallout  would  hit  other  services. 
It  would  very  substantially  reduce  volun- 
teers, and  at  the  very  time  we  are  trying 
to  strengthen  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserve  system,  and  make  them  more 
viable  and  stronger.  There  would  be  a 
substantial  reduction  In  enlistments  and 
volunteers  who  might  go  into  the  Reserve 
service. 

The  only  way  to  overcome  these  short- 
ages would  be  to  increase  draft  calls,  and 
that  Is  a  most  undesirable  alternative. 
By  this  legislative  process  I  believe  we 
jeoi>ardlze  our  progress  toward  an  all- 
volunteer  force  while  simultaneously  tak- 


ing other  legislative  actions  to  reduce 
increased  enlistments. 

This  amendment,  in  effect,  forces  us 
to  p\it  a  heavy  brake  on  the  progress 
which  we  might  be  able  to  make  toward 
an  all-volunteer  army. 

Then,  there  is  another  major  point  in- 
volved. This  proposal  seems  especially 
imprudent  when  we  consider  the  impli- 
cations of  deliberately  establishing  a 
class  of  men  in  uniform  who  would  not 
have  to  serve  in  a  combat  area.  I  think 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  we  were 
to  take  this  action  in  Vietnam,  should 
the  United  States  become  involved  in  an- 
other impopular  conflict,  be  it  Berlin,  the 
Middle  East,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  it  would  be  expected  we  would 
come  before  Congress  and  pass  such  an 
amendment  to  exclude  other  men  from 
the  conflict. 

It  is  even  conceivable  that  by  deliber- 
ately legislating  the  Army  into  two 
classes — those  who  have  to  serve  under 
dangerous  and  unpopular  conditions, 
and  those  who  do  not — we  may  be  creat- 
ing conditions  where  tomorrow's  draftee 
might  exp)ect  to  be  excused  from  unpopu- 
lar service  in  war  or  even  in  civil  emer- 
gencies. 

In  this  bill  we  have  provision  for  con- 
cientious  objectors,  who  do  not  have  to 
serve  in  combat.  I  believe  in  that.  That 
was  a  carefully  proposed  amendment  to 
this  legislation  done  by  committee  action, 
carefully  thought  out  and  drafted.  But 
that  Is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  history 
of  our  country  because  of  the  religious 
beliefs  of  these  men.  This,  however,  is 
no  such  thing.  This  deals  with  men  who 
agree  with  us  that  this  is  a  war  we  are 
winding  down,  an  im.popular  war  that 
has  divided  our  Nation;  but  they  are  not 
going  to  stay  there  or  be  in  the  combat 
areas  to  protect  withdrawals  of  the  rest 
of  our  troops.  I  feel  that  is  a  serious 
mistake. 

We  have  men  in  the  armed  services 
from  different  walks  of  life.  Some  en- 
listed because  they  wanted  to  choose  a 
service,  and  some  enlisted  because  they 
had  a  particular  skill  they  wanted  to 
exercise,  and  some  of  them  who  vol- 
unteer, because  they  want  to  avoid  being 
drafted.  They  are  mended  together  in  a 
military  unit,  each  man  contributing  to 
the  mission,  particularly  if  it  is  a  combat 
mission. 

The  military  services  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  tlie  draftee  and  the  vol- 
unteer. All  of  them  are  sissigned  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  the  service,  the  basis 
of  the  needs  of  the  unit,  the  basis  of  the 
skill  of  the  man,  and,  to  the  degree  that 
they  can,  the  desires  of  that  man. 

Now  do  we  want,  by  law,  to  create  a 
special  favored  class  of  serviceman  not 
to  be  used  in  a  combat  role  without  hts 
consent?  Do  we  want  to  discriminate 
against  the  volunteer,  the  man  who  en- 
lists to  try  to  serve  his  country?  Are  we 
going  to  say  to  him  that  he  has  no  such 
prerogative? 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  overenu^iasize 
the  recJ  danger  to  national  security  In 
creating  a  class  of  privileged  Individuals 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  This  process  could 
take  any  of  a  number  of  ezLreuie  turn- 
ings, and  I  think  it  could  contrfcute  to 
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seriously  hurting  our  services  as  effective 
fighting  units. 

There  is  yet  another  dimension  to  this 
amendment  that  I  have  hardly  heard 
mentioned  at  all.  Advocates  of  this  pro- 
posal tend  to  itjnore  the  fact  that  we  have 
thousands  and  thoussmds  of  career  offi- 
cers and  men  who  have  been  to  Vietnam. 
These  are  the  men  who  provide  the  lead- 
ership, who  provide  the  expertise  to  the 
man  who  gives  first-time  service  in  Viet- 
nam. They  bring  the  technical  skill,  and 
in  some  of  these  services,  all  of  the 
careerists  with  certain  skills  have  been  to 
Vietnam  at  least  once,  many  twice,  and 
some  have  been  or  are  ready  to  go  for 
a  third  tour. 

These  professionals  will  go  back  again 
and  again  if  we  request  them,  and  they 
will  perform  their  duty  in  a  manner  that 
all  of  us  can  admire.  But,  seriously  now, 
can  we  expect  their  morale  to  stay  high, 
can  we  expect  these  careerists  to  continue 
to  go  back  in  sizable  numbers,  can  we 
expect  them  to  continue  to  reenlist,  to 
volunteer,  while  others  can  avoid  combat 
just  by  waiting  for  the  draft?  I  think  the 
morale  problems  that  would  be  created 
amongst  dedicated  career  soldiers  would 
be  very  difficult  to  estimate. 

All  through  this  bill  there  are  certain 
remnants  of  the  volunteer  army  plan, 
and  it  is  a  plan  I  never  have  subscribed 
to.  because  I  believe  as  a  practical  matter 
it  will  not  work  to  supply  as  many  men 
as  we  need  in  the  services. 

I  point  out  that  I  voted  for  a  4-year 
extension  of  Selective  Service  in  com- 
mittee, which  would  give  everyone  who 
believes  in  the  volunteer  concept  an  op- 
portunity to  see  how  it  would  work. 

But  apart  from  all  those  things,  this 
amendment,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
absolutely  kill  the  volimteer  concept  for 
a  volunteer  army,  a  volunteer  air  force, 
and  other  branches. 

I  believe  that  the  only  reasonable  as- 
sessment would  be  that  the  retention  of 
these  men,  the  careerists  who  would  re- 
enlist  and  volunteer,  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced,  and  I  think  again  that 
that  really  hits  at  the  all-volimteer 
Army. 

These  are  some  of  the  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  action  that  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  amend- 
ment is  unwise  in  light  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  in 
light  of  our  desire  to  incresise  enlistments 
in  the  services  at  this  time,  in  light  of  our 
objective  to  reduce  draft  calls,  the  dis- 
advantages of  establishing  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  resulting  morale  problems  that 
would  result  from  that.  All  of  these 
things  together  lead  me  to  strongly  urge 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  woiild  allow  me  to  reply  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  my  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  whatever  time  I  need. 

I  would  hke  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
the  grave  disparities  in  the  treatment  of 
the  draftee  versus  the  Regular  Army. 
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The  Senator  made  the  point  that  vol- 
unteers and  draftees  are  treated  alike. 

How  do  you  explain  this  dramatic  and 
a.=tonLshing  statistic:  Of  all  the  enlisted 
men.  worldwide,  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Army.  31 
percent  are  draftees;  but  37  percent  of 
the  soldiers  in  Vietnam  are  draftees. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  wounded  and 
57  percent  of  the  dead  are  draftees? 

If  the  draftees  are  being  treated 
equally  with  the  volunteers,  why  is  this 
percentage  of  dead  and  wounded  for 
the  draftees  so  much  higher  than  it  is 
for  the  volunteers  in  the  Regular  Army? 

Now.  much  of  what  the  Senator  said 
about  this  amendment  would  be  perfect- 
ly  true  under  other  circumstances.  I 
would  not  offer  an  amendment  like  this 
if  this  were  a  declared  war.  This  war 
was  never  declared.  If  we  could  ever 
get  to  court  on  it,  it  would  be  declared 
an  unconstitutional  war.  It  is  one  of  the 
ma=t  illegal  wars  we  were  ever  involved 
in.  We  are  dealing  with  a  situation  which 
has  never  before  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

This  is  a  situation  in  which  the  youth 
of  America  never,  never  accepted  this 
war  as  involving  the  vital  interests  of 
America,  and  it  never  did.  I  never  ac- 
cepted it  as  involving  the  vital  interests 
of   America. 

Six  years  aero  I  stood  on  this  floor 
with  Senator  Morse,  who  is  not  here  any 
more,  and  Senator  Gruenin<?,  and  the 
three  of  us  voted  apainst  the  request 
of  President  Joluison  for  S700  million  to 
start  a  ground  war  m  Vietnam.  I  pre- 
dicted that  far  back  that  you  could  not 
wm  it  with  a  million  men  and  there  was 
no  vital  interest  of  America  involved. 

Novv-  everybody  in  this  country  has 
rejected  the  war.  You  know  it  and  I 
know  it.  The  test  question  which  you 
could  put  to  President  Johnson;  you 
could  put  to  President  Nixon;  you  could 
put  it  to  every  Member  of  Congre;>s;  you 
could  walk  the  streets  of  America  and 
put  it  to  every  citizen  of  this  country, 
"If  you  could  tmn  the  clock  back  to 
March  1965.  would  you  start  a  ground 
war  in  Vietnam?" 

The  answer  from  President  Johnson 
would  be  "No."  The  answer  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  endorsed  the  war  in 
1965,  1967.  and  1968,  would  be  "No."  The 
vote  on  this  floor  would  not  be  the  three 
votes  against  the  ground  troops,  but  100 
votes,  if  they  were  all  present. 

So  now  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
we  have  said  to  the  youth  of  America, 
"This  is  a  war  which  does  not  involve  the 
vital  interests  of  this  coimtry,  and  we 
now  know  that  it  never  did.  It  has  not 
been  worth  the  sacrifice  of  50,000  deaths; 
the  sacrifice  of  300,000  wounded;  the 
sacrifice  of  $150  billion  in  treasure;  the 
disillusionment  of  the  youth  of  America; 
the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry,  in  the  decisionmaking  by 
the  authorities. 

Every  yoimg  man  in  America  knows  it. 
He  knows  that  what  we  are  doing — and 
it  is  the  truth  of  the  matter— is  filibust- 
ering, seeking  a  pretext  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  and  save  face;  get  out.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it. 

So  we  are  sasdng  to  a  young  man, 
"While  we  try  to.  devise  a  pretext  to  get 


out  to  save  the  face  of  the  political  lead- 
ers of  this  coimtry,  you  go  on  over  there 
and  risk  your  life."  I  would  not  ask  my 
son  to  do  that,  and  I  would  not  ask  any- 
body el.se's  son  to  do  it.  either. 

•  This  marks  the  end  of  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  colloquy,  which  occurred 
during  the  address  of  Mr.  Stennis  and 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  :.'ELSON.  Mr,  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFP..  Seventy- 
three  manutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi carries  witli  it.  it  seems  to  me.  some 
very  grave  impli'jations.  The  argument 
is  tliat  if  we  do  not  continue  to  assign 
drattees  to  combat  roies  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  it  wi;l  not  be  possible  for 
the  Army  to  maintain  these  combat 
troops  in  the  field. 

Let  us  see  what  that  means.  The  argu- 
ment IS  that  they  wiii  need  approxi- 
mately 1,700  replacements  in  combat 
.irms  in  Decemb-r.  Mr.  Bunker  said  a 
week  ago  that  he  calculattd  that  the 
Army  could  be  duv,n  to  100.000  by  May. 
That  would  mean  that  we  would  need 
approximately  900  soldiers  for  replace- 
ment in  combat  amis  starting  in  May. 

Let  us  see  what  lliat  means.  Annually, 
that  is  10,600  nun.  So  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  saymp  is  that  out  of 
1  million  enlisted  men  in  America,  out 
of  the  700.000  regulars,  out  of  the  200.- 
000  Marines — America's  fighting  Ma- 
rines—all volunteers,  we  cannot  get 
10.600  of  them  to  serve  as  replacements 
in  combat  between  May  1972  and  May 
1073;  and  that  out  of  these  700.000  in 
the  Regular  Army  and  200,000  in  the 
Marines,  we  cannot  get  20,000  to  serve 
as  replacements  in  the  entire  2-year  pe- 
riod. 

What  does  that  tell  us''  If  that  is  the 
truth,  tiiat  tells  us  that  even  the  regular 
soldiers  and  the  fighting  Marines  have 
rejected  the  war.  I  think  they  probably 
have. 

That  means  we  ought  to  get  out  of 
there,  and  get  out  fast.  But,  no.  we  are 
going  to  take  college  kids  who  have 
never  accepted  the  war  on  principle, 
who  have  turned  out  to  be  right — righU-^ 
on  the  war,  and  say.  "Oh.  no;  we'll  draft 
you  and  put  you  in  combat."  Not  out  of 
the  200.000  Marines,  not  out  of  the 
700.000  resular  Army  enlisted  men  No 
the  draftees. 

We  have  reached  a  sad  state  when  we 
cannot,  as  of  May  of  next  year,  get  900 
men  a  month  for  replacements  to  go  into 
the  combat  arms  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
believe  it;  but  if  that  is  true,  we  should 
not  draft  people  who  object  to  the  war, 
in  the  first  place — and  always  have— ^ 
and  stick  them  in  that  role,  so  that  57 
percent  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead  are 
enUsted  men.  Yet,  they  represent  only 
31  percent  of  all  the  enlisted  men  in  the 
Army.  It  is  inequitable,  it  is  immoral  and 
we  should  stop  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk,  as  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  "to  a  conibat  role"  In  line 
4  of  the  amendment,  strike  out  all  down 
through  line  6,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "to  duty  In  any  combat  area  out- 
side the  United  States,  unless  (1)  such  per- 
son volunteers  for  assignment  to  duty  In  such 
combat  area,  (2)  such  person  has  reenllsted 
In  the  Armed  Forces  subsequent  to  his  In- 
duction under  any  such  Act.  or  (3)  the  Con- 
gress by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  authorizes  persons  In- 
ducted Into  the  Armed  Forces  under  any  such 
Act  to  be  assigned  to  duty  In  any  such  area." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  stated,  but  it  can- 
not be  offered  until  all  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  either  has  been 
used  or  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell  » .  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Chair  saying  that 
this  amendment  cannot  be  called  up  and 
voted  on  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
time  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered  on  my  amendment, 
have  they?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator i.s  correct. 

Mr.  NriSON,  Is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Tunney' 
an  amendment  to  my  amendment  or  an 
amendment  to  the  Draft  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Are  we  to  understand, 
then,  that  it  would  have  to  be  voted  upon 
after  the  expiration  of  all  time  on  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Except  by 
unanimous  consent,  that  would  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  are  prepared  to  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  California  within 
our  overall  allotted  time  to  handle  his 
amendment.  I  think  that  we  are  agreed 
on  that  time  and  we  might  as  well  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  here  to  a 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then  we  can  resume 
argument  on  the  Nelson  argument. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  we  should  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  a  definition  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  and  that  there  will 
be  a  vote  thereon? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  understanding  of 
the  situation  now  is  that  Senators  are 
expecting  a  vote  here  at  1  o'clock.  So,  in 
any  event,  we  might  be  disappointed  with 


the  attendance.  In  view  of  that,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  argue  this  matter 
and  then  reserve  a  little  time  and  argue 
it  again  before  we  close  the  time — argue 
both  of  them  and  have  both  votes. 

Mr.  NEliSON.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
some  time  for  myself  on  my  amendment 
shortly  before  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Perhaps  we  could  vote 
at  12:30  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  work  out  anything 
on  that  just  now.  Suppose  we  let  debate 
continue. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  got  left  on  the  time  I  yielded 
to  him? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  I  believe  an  error  has  been 
made  in  the  ruling.  Let  the  Chair  read 
this  provision  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement : 

The  time  on  any  other  amendment  than 
the  amendments  enumerated  above  will  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  coming  within  the  period 
allotted,  that  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Sen»tor  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

The  Chair  understands  that  the  pro- 
posed Tunney  amendment  would  come 
under  that  provision,  and  that  under  the 
order  the  time  will  be  limited  to  1  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  time  of  the  vote 
would  come  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hour, 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  I  do  not  need  one- 
half  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  15  minutes' 
time  yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  proper  and  I  shall  not  take  all 
the  15  minutes  on  my  side.  We  can  decide 
later  when  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  The  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney;  is  now  recognized.  His 
amendment  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  Nelson)  on  his  amendment, 
which  I  think  states  the  feeling  of  many 
of  us.  that  draftees  have  borne  an  un- 
fair burden  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that 
the  best  way  to  stay  out  of  combat  is 
to  enlist  in  the  Army  and  get  the  MOS 
which  guaranteed  that  one  did  not  go  to 
the  firing  line. 

Although  there  are  many  other  rea- 
sons I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  young  people  of  this  country 
have  been  so  "turned  off"  by  this 
war,  and  why  they  feel  it  is  ba- 
sically an  unfair  representation  of  power, 
is  that  they  who  have  proved  to  be  most 
disenchanted  with  the  war  are  the  ones 
who  are  called  to  give  the  most  both 
physically  as  well  as  spiritually  in  the 
line  of  combat. 


Mr.  President,  my  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  simple.  In  my  opinion,  it  re- 
establishes congressional  prerogatives; 
namely,  that  Congress  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  when  our 
troops  go  into  battle,  and  when  the 
United  States  goes  to  war.  It  simply 
states  that  no  draftee  can  be  assigned 
to  duty  in  any  combat  area  outside  the 
United  States  unless  such  person  volun- 
teers, or  unless  such  person  has  re- 
enlisted,  or  unless  Congress  authorizes 
that  he  be  sent  to  a  combat  area. 

There  is  much  precedent  for  circum- 
scribing the  use  of  draftees  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  fact,  in  1940,  in 
section  3(e)  of  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act,  there  was  provided: 

Persons  inducted  into  the  land  forces  of 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  except  In  the  Territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

That  was  a  very  clear  circumscription 
of  where,  when,  and  how  draftees  could 
be  used  in  any  kind  of  combat  role. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Congress  to 
suspend  that  provision  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, when  it  was  determined  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  draftees 
would  be  needed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  beyond  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  On  December  13,  1941, 
this  provision  was  suspended  "during  the 
existence  of  any  war  in  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  and  during  the  6 
months  immediately  following  termina- 
tion of  any  such  war." 

Then  in  1946  it  was  repealed  entirely. 

In  1945,  Congress  not  only  extended 
the  operation  of  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1940,  but  restricted 
the  assignment  of  inductees  "under  19 
years  of  age"  to  bar  "combat  duty." 

Without  "at  least  6  months  of  military 
training  of  such  character  and  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  prepare  such  inductee 
for  combat  duty." 

Then,  in  1967,  in  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  an  even  more  stringent 
provision  is  contained  in  section  4(a)  — 

.  .  .  Every  person  Inducted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  .  .  .  shall,  following  his  Induction, 
t>e  given  full  and  adequate  military  training 
for  service  in  the  armed  force  Into  which  he 
Is  Inducted  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four 
months,  and  no  such  person  shall,  during 
this  four  months  period,  be  assigned  for 
duty  at  any  Installation  located  on  land  out- 
side the  United  States,  Its  Territories  and 
possessions  (Including  the  Canal  Zone) : 
Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  shall  be  used  ...  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Congress  has,  historically,  indicated 
when  and  where  draftees  were  going  to 
be  used,  even  when  we  had  a  Selective 
Service  Act  that  provided  for  a  draft. 

The  thing  that  most  deeply  disturbs 
me  about  the  state  of  affairs  we  find 
ourselves  in  in  the  country  today  is  that 
the  war-making  power  has  in  effect  been 
taken  out  of  the  hainds  of  Congress  by 
the  President — the  executive  branch — 
and  Congress  is  presented  with  a  "fait 
accompli." 

Then  we  have,  after  the  troops  are 
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already,  for  instance,  in  Vietnam,  to  go 
along  with  supplying  them  with  weapons 
and  food.  We  remember  the  expression  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  the  effect  that — 
otherwise,  we  are  not  standing  up  for  our 
boys  who  are  In  combat. 

In  fact,  Congress  was  not  presented 
with  the  problem  clearly  before  our  sol- 
diers were  sent  to  combat.  A  single  read- 
ing of  the  constitutional  convention  indi- 
cates very  clearly  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  exceedingly  worried 
about  giving  to  the  Chief  Executive  full 
war-making  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  con- 
tained langimge  that  the  Congress  would 
have  the  power  to  make  war.  It  was  only 
subsequently  that  the  word  "make"  was 
deleted  and  the  word  "declare"  was  in- 
serted in  its  place. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  very  worried  about 
the  President  on  his  own  initiative  be- 
coming involved  in  a  conflict  similarly  to 
what  they  had  seen  the  British  sovereign 
do  for  many  years  preceding  our  Revolu- 
tion. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  they  wanted  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  body  which  repre- 
sented more  closely  the  American  people 
would  be  the  one  to  determine  that  there 
was  In  fact  going  to  be  a  war  which 
would  involve  great  physical  and  eco- 
nomic sacrifice,  a  war  which  would  in- 
volve very  significant  moral  and  legal 
consequences. 

We  have  seen  over  a  period  of  time  the 
slow  derogation  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war.  I  think  that  a  good 
part  of  the  malaise  existing  in  the  coun- 
try today  has  arisen  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without 
coming  to  Congress,  has  single-handedly 
on  a  number  of  recent  occasions  taken 
actions  which  went  far  beyond  what  I 
interpret  to  be  his  war-making  powers. 

I  am  thinking  not  only  In  terms  of 
sending  troops  to  Vietnam,  but  also  in 
terms  of  sending  forces  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  using  as  an  excuse  the  fact  that 
we  were  saving  American  lives  and  pro- 
tecting American  property.  It  became 
clear  later  on  that  th*s  was  a  subterfuge 
and  was  not  the  only  reason.  There  were 
other  reasons — American  interests  and 
the  fear  that,  perhaps,  communism  would 
take  over  the  Dominican  Republic.  No 
one  is  less  inclined  to  see  communism 
take  over  the  Dominican  Republic  than 
I.  However.  I  am  also  very  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  Congress 
assertm?  Itself  in  its  war-making  powers. 

Mr.  President,  vhen  we  consider  that 
Vietnam  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  54,- 
000  young  American  lives,  that  draftees 
have  been  plucked  from  the  campuses 
and  assembly  lines  to  forfeit  their  lives 
in  the  rice  marshes  of  Southeast  Asia, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  young 
people  have  been  in  their  teens  and 
early  twenties,  that  they  have  not  died 
in  the  defense  of  the  American  shores  or 
in  the  interest  of  our  hberties,  but  in  a 
revolutionary  war  10,000  miles  away 
from  our  capital,  that  this  war  grinds  on 
and  on,  that  it  involves  enormous  eco- 
nomic and  physical  sacrifice,  I  think  it 
is  then  clear  why  it  was  that  the  framers 


of  our  Constitution  had  more  prescience 
than  we  have  today. 

They  knew  that  the  only  way  we  were 
going  to  be  able  to  get  broad  support 
for  a  long,  involved  military  effort  was  to 
have  those  men  who  were  more  closely 
representative  of  the  American  people 
make  the  determination  to  begin  with. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  goes  fur- 
ther in  restating  the  balance  of  power 
in  this  country  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Chief  Executive  than  does  the 
Nelson  amendment,  although  I  strongly 
support  the  Nelson  amendment,  too. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  begin  to 
put  substantial  pressure  on  the  admin- 
istration to  get  us  out  of  this  war  in  a 
time  definite. 

My  amendment.  I  will  say,  does  have, 
in  my  opinion,  an  ancillary  impact  on 
making  the  Chief  Executive  get  us  out 
of  this  war  and  get  us  out  soon. 

It  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  in  a  very  artic- 
ulate fashion  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible over  a  long  period  of  time  to  fight 
a  war  in  Vietnam  witliout  draftees.  I 
agree  with  that  statement.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  think  this  amendment 
is  important.  If  there  are  no  draftees  in 
Vietnam,  we  will  be  required  to  scale 
down  that  war  and  get  out. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture  besides  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam which  I  think  my  amendment 
would  accomplish.  This  amendment  also 
has  another  effect.  It  says  to  the  Chief 
Executive: 

In  any  future  conflagrations  In  which  you 
are  thinking  of  getting  the  United  Slates 
Involved.  In  which  there  will  have  to  be  a 
substantial  commitment  of  American  troops, 
you  will  have  to  come  to  the  Congres.s  of  the 
United  States  to  get  either  a  declaration  of 
war  or  a  resolution  which  specifically  states 
what   your   commitment   will   be. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, back  before  the  Vietnam  War,  was 
opposed  to  sending  American  forces  to 
mainland  Asia.  And  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  if  the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution 
had  stated  clearly  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  the  power  to  send 
up  to  1  million  American  forces  to 
Vietnam  to  bring  about  a  military  vic- 
tory in  that  sad  area  of  the  world,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
not  have  voted  for  it.  even  though  there 
was  a  war  fever  as  a  result  of  the  alleged 
attacks  on  our  destroyers  in  Tonkin 
Gulf.  I  nm  convinced  that  if  Congress 
had  been  presented  with  a  resolution 
that  stated  clearly  and  on  all  four.s  the 
kind  of  power  we  were  giving  to  the  Pres- 
ident end  the  kind  of  monetary-  and 
phj'slcal  commitment  we  v.ere  going  to 
be  making.  Congress  would  have  rejected 
it. 

So.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  strike 
a  blow  for  liberty,  strike  a  blow  for  the 
Congress,  strike  a  blew  to  give  back  to 
the  Congress  the  powers  that  the  fnmers 
of  the  Constitution  gave  to  it  and  which, 
as  a  result  of  our  own  inaction,  we  have 
allowed  to  slip  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 


minute  to  tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  It  is  very  similar  to  mine  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  little  broader. 

It  would  prohibit  the  sending  of  troops 
to  a  combat  area.  I  am  not  sure  how  that 
is  defined.  However,  Vietnam  is  certainly 
a  combat  area. 

My  amendment  is  narrower  and  in- 
tentionally so,  because  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  diflQcult  enough  to  get  votes 
for  the  proposition  that  we  could  not 
send  troops  into  Vietnam,  without  in- 
cluding a  prohibition  on  the  sending  of 
draftees  to  Vietnam  in  a  noncombat  role. 
However,  I  agree  with  the  amendment, 
and  I  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
amendment  considered  by  the  Chair  as 
a  perfecting  amendment,  as  a  substitute 
amendment,  or  just  how? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  a  perfecting  amendment 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  £is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  California  is 
different  than  the  one  that  is  printed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  new  start.  If,  in 
effect,  the  Senate  is  going  to  agree  to  this 
amendment,  then  some  of  the  specific 
points  that  apply  to  the  amendment  we 
have  been  discussing  have  gone  down  the 
drain.  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  a 
vastly  different  timendment  and  a  more 
impossible  one  than  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  hns  a  double  expan- 
sion feature.  He  has  abandoned  the  idea 
of  being  assigned  to  a  combat  role  and 
substitutes  for  it  the  words  "combat 
area." 

We  just  received  a  copy  of  the  new 
version  of  the  amendment  and  it  does 
have  the  term  "combat  areas"  as  I  have 
just  pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  a  combat  area? 
We  have  discussed  the  term  "combat 
role,"  but  what  is  a  "combat  area '?  This 
would  apply  not  just  to  Vietnam  but  also 
to  all  combat  areas  or  potential  combat 
areas. 

We  send  our  carriers  into  the  Medi- 
terranean because  there  is  trouble  or 
threatened  trouble  over  there.  One  need 
not  doubt  that  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to  it  is  going  to  greatly  cut  down 
on  the  number  of  volunteers,  and  we  will 
have  draftees  in  the  Navy — direct  draf- 
tees— within  a  fairly  short  time,  I  believe. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  carrier  is  sent  into 
these  troubled  spots  in  potential  combat 
areas,  what  is  the  commander  going  to 
do  if  he  has  some  marines  who  had  been 
drafted? 

We  had  this  question  come  up  last  Sep- 
temper  during  the  Jordanian  crisis, 
when  we  had  planes  ready  to  fly  in  and 
rescue  some  of  our  citizens.  Combat  was 
going  on  among  the  people  of  Jordan. 
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Certainly  that  was  a  combat  area  of 
the  world.  If  we  had  gotten  naixed  up  In 
that  we  would  have  violated  this 
amendment.  So  I  do  not  know  how  we 
determine  where  a  "draftee"  could  be 
sent  if  they  are  going  to  be  excluded  from 
all  combat  areas  of  the  world. 

We  would  not  only  lose  the  influence 
of  potential  intervention,  but  also  we 
woiild  have  a  direct  mandate  of  law, 
known  to  all  the  world,  that  a  great 
number  of  our  men  were  not  eligible  to 
go  into  a  combat  area.  I  think  that  very 
quickly  we  would  depopulate  a  lot  of  the 
essential  parts  of  our  services  and  they 
would  very  soon  be  relegated  to  a  make- 
believe  force.  We  would  not  have  anj' 
chance  to  be  of  any  influence  in  a 
crisis.  We  would  be  doing  a  vain  thing  to 
go  steaming  out  to  sea  if  we  had  any 
draftees  aboard  or  on  the  firing  line. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  desire  to 
kill  the  Selective  Service  Act  entirely, 
and  if  it  is  thought  that  is  best  for  the 
Nation  and  for  our  security,  we  should 
take  a  direct  vote  and  not  do  it  by  at- 
trition and  a  kind  of  immunization,  or 
by  giving  it  a  hypodermic  so  that  no  one 
will  be  exposed  to  anything.  With  all 
deference,  under  this  amendment  we 
would  have  a  make-believe  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  Senator  touched  on  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  President.  In- 
cidentally, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
pointed  to  a  very  fine,  heroic  stand  he 
took  here  in  1965.  I  well  remember  it.  It 
is  well  known  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
going  into  Vietnam  either  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  want  us  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
stitutional safeguard  of  a  declaration  of 
war  before  we  engage  in  a  war.  The  only 
real  safeguard  that  the  people  who  fight 
these  wars  have  is  a  constitutional  safe- 
guard. I  know  we  have  to  make  allow- 
ance for  nuclear  attacks,  which,  God 
forbid  would  ever  happen,  and  we  have 
to  make  allowances  for  another  emer- 
gency such  as  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  I  favor  a  return  to  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  representatives  of  the  peoulc  be- 
ing required,  and  I  want  to  return  to  it 
directly  and  not  indirectly. 

With  all  deference  to  the  Senator,  this 
is  an  indirect  way  to  destroy  our  man- 
power under  the  theme  of  returning  to  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  That  is 
the  indirect  approach:  and  it  destroys 
the  capacity  to  protect  our  shorelines. 

I  think  everyone  knows  we  have  to 
have  ICBM's,  and  we  hope  never  to  use 
them,  but  to  be  sure  they  will  never  be 
used  on  us  we  have  to  have  them  and 
to  have  them  ready.  We  have  to  have 
them  ready  so  there  will  not  be  any  doubt 
about  our  capacity.  For  a  few  more  years 
I  believe  we  must  have  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  If  that  act  Is  not  correct,  let 
us  not  enact  it  at  all.  but  let  us  not  nut 
the  law  on  the  books  and  then  take  the 
air  out  of  the  car's  tires  so  it  will  not  run, 
or  take  the  manpower  away  from  the 
military  so  It  will  not  be  effective. 

I  think  this  would  not  only  destroy 
our  manpower  policies,  but  would  re- 
duce to  nothing  the  entire  concept  of 
voluntarism.  This  amendment  is  going 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  very  oppo- 
site direction,  from  those  who  wish  to 


have  and  support  the  idea  of  volimteer 
services. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  a  choice.  We 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Are  we  coming 
or  going?  This  amendment  could  not  be 
more  carefully  drawn  to  sharply  bring 
forth  that  issue. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  has  time  in 
his  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yielded  back  his  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, with  regard  to  several  statements 
he  made,  that  my  amendment  does  not 
envision  the  existence  of  a  combat  area 
imtil  there  is  combat  going  on  in  the 
area. 

To  say  we  could  not  send  draftees  to 
Europe  because  it  is  a  potential  combat 
area  fails  to  understand  the  thrust  of  my 
amendment.  It  assumes  there  is  combat 
going  on  in  the  area,  and  not  potential 
combat.  If  there  is  combat  going  on  in 
the  area,  for  instance,  in  the  Middle  East, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  determination 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  send  troops 
to  that  area.  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

I  am  asking  that  we  reassimie  the  pow- 
ers given  to  us  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  can  designate 
CDmbat  areas  to  which  draftees  can  be 
sent.  That  could  be  done  in  this  bill. 
They  could  do  it  within  24  hours  after 
the  President  asks  them  to,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to 
have  the  President  come  to  the  Congress, 
so  that  before  he  sends  draftees  oversetis 
to  fight  and  die  in  a  war,  he  must  ask  the 
Congress  for  approval.  That  is  what  the 
Constitution  says  to  begin  with,  and  it  Is 
quite  clear  in  my  mind  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  we  need  desperately. 

After  all,  there  was  a  very  substantial 
period  of  time  In  our  history  when  we 
did  not  have  draftees,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  at  all,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  draft — as  I  think  In  all  likeli- 
hood we  will — why  we  should  not  share 
in  the  decisionmaking  power  as  to  where 
those  draftees  are  going  to  be  sent.  If 
the  Congress  wants  to  send  those  drsift- 
ees  to  Vietnam,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
it  cannot  say  so.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  way  of  reestablishing  congressional 
power  to  determine  where  we  are  going 
to  send  our  conscripted  military  forces 
and  when  we  will  send  them  there. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  but  first  I  want 
to  reply  to  some  of  the  comments  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do,  too. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  About  3  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
plsong  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  want  to  warn  the  membership  now 
about  the  broad  sweeping  turn  of  this 
amendment  concerning  duty  in  any  com- 
bat area  outside  the  United  States.  When 


I  drafted  a  proposal  that  concerned  re- 
turning to  a  declaration  of  war,  I  ac- 
cepted that  and  recognized  the  power  al 
the  President  to  rescue  our  own  citizens 
who  were  in  a  friendly  country  and 
obeying  the  law,  or  to  rescue  our  own 
Armed  Forces  or  any  other  group  that 
represented  our  great  Nation  in  these 
times  of  peril.  We  have  people  all  over 
the  world,  and  they  are  lawfully  there 
with  our  approvsd,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
clude ourselves  in  every  way  from  having 
our  military  men,  who  may  be  in  com- 
plications, ready  to  be  rescued. 

I  illustrate  agsiin  the  trouble  in  Jordan 
last  September.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  a  doctor  who  was  drafted — 
and  doctors  are  drafted — could  not  have 
been  sent  there  to  an  area  where  our  own 
citizens  were  being  incarcerated  or  where 
they  were  under  fire  or  in  hostile  circum- 
stances. A  medic  who  had  been  drafted 
could  not  be  sent  there.  So  this  amend- 
ment would  hog- tie  us  all  around  the 
world  In  a  most  severe  kind  of  way  and 
hamper  our  manpower  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  everyone  in  this  body  knows  my 
position  on  the  voluntary  military.  I 
think  we  are  getting  out  into  some  very 
dangerous  groxmd  when  we  begin  con- 
sidering amendments  such  as  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  consider  here. 

I  do  not  know  how  someone  can  read 
the  Constitution  and  come  away  with 
the  opinion  that  the  Congress  has  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  deter- 
mine where  forces  are  going  to  be  used. 
The  only  power  of  war  In  our  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  Is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Congress  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia;  to  raise  and  support 
armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

At  no  place  is  there  any  language  that 
can  be  interpreted  as  providing  that  this 
body  should  ever  have  the  right — a  very 
dangerous  right — to  determine  where 
men  in  the  mihtia  are  going  to  be  sent 
or  where  wars  are  going  to  be  fought. 

People  say  that  we  have  the  right  to 
declare  war.  We  do,  but  we  have  had  158 
wars  in  the  history  of  this  RepubUc  and 
only  five  of  them  have  been  declared,  and 
two  of  those  in  the  same  war. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  get  into 
the  dangerous  business  of  trying  to 
change  the  Constitution  and  its  intent 
by  amendments  to  other  amendments, 
by  legislation,  then  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  treading  on  extremely  dan- 
gerous ground. 

I  would  rather  trust  one  man  with  the 
decision  of  war  than  trust  500  men,  all  of 
us  infiuenced  by  politics  or  where  we 
come  from  or  by  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. The  decision  of  war  rests  with  the 
President;  the  decision  of  peace  rests 
with  the  President. 

Some  people  in  this  body  may  not  like 
that,  but  I  say,  whether  the  man  be  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican,  I  would 
rather  trust  that  one  man's  judgment, 
when  it  comes  to  the  day  of  deciding 
whether  we  go  to  war  or  not,  than  to 
have  it  debated  in  and  out  over  the 
floors  of  these  two  Houses  day  after  day 
after  day. 
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We  are  playmg  into  the  hands  of  any 
enemy  we  might  engage  when  we  say 
that  this  body  or  the  other  body  or  both 
bodies  will  begin  making  strategic  deci- 
sions or  tactical  decisions  or  making  de- 
cisions on  whom  we  are  going  to  send  to 
this  or  that  theater  of  war,  or  even  sit- 
ting down  and  deciding  whether  it  is  a 
combat  zone  or  not. 

There  does  not  have  to  be  combat  in 
a  combat  zone.  A  combat  zone  is  any 
place  the  commanders  want  to  make  a 
combat  zone. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  oppose  any 
amendment  like  this,  even  though  it  is 
directed  toward  a  vcrfuntary  military,  be- 
cause I  think  It  is  very,  very  dangerous. 

I  think  Senators  who  continue  to  offer 
this  type  of  legislation  should  realize 
that  if  they  want  to  make  these  changes 
there  is  only  one  way  to  do  It.  The  way 
to  do  it  is  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  this  question  to 
about  50  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
in  the  country.  Democrats,  Republicans, 
and  Independents,  people  who  think  I  am 
half  nuts  or  full  nuts. 

They  told  me,  "Do  not  change  the 
Constitution.  Do  not  give  the  Congress 
any  explicit  discretion  in  warmaking 
powers.  It  would  be  the  end  of  our  Re- 
public." 

Just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here  on 
this  floor,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  and  vote  against 
any  amendment  similar  to  it,  just  as  I 
shall  oppo.<;e  with  all  my  vigor  any  legis- 
lation to  change  the  warmaking  powers 
of  the  President. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

r^NANIM-lUS   CONSEN'T   .'.CSEEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
vote  on  the  f>erfecting  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  California 
•  Mr.  Tt'WEY)  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 
Nelson  I  occur  at  10  minutes  past  12 
o'clock  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

How  does  the  Senator  want  the  time 
divided? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunnev? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Mi.s.sissippi. 

Mr.  BYJIT)  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  can 
speak  to  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  ."^tate  it. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Twelve  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


Mr.  STENNIS,  On  ihe  Tunney  amend- 
ment? How  much  time  do  I  have  left  on 
the  Nelson  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  be  33  minutes  remaining  on  the 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Chair  mean  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  33  minutes  left  on  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  make  a  correction.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  have  23 
minutes;  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
29  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  23  minutes  is  in 
addition  to  tlie  12  minutes  on  the  Tunney 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  make  another 
parhamentarv  inquirv? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Surelv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  happens  to  the 
time  thai  is  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  By  unan- 
imous consent,  the  vote  on  the  pending 
Tunney  amendment  will  occur  at  10 
minutes  after  12.  Time  yielded  back  goes 
back  to  those  in  control  of  the  Nelson 
amendment, 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  I  am  advised  that 
I  h.Tve  29  minutes.  What  I  am  curious  to 
know  is,  am  I  using  up  my  29  minutes 
if  I  talk  between  now  and  10  minutes 
after  12? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No:  any 
remaining  time  yielded  back  goes  to  the 
original  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson  i. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr,  NELSON,  Will  we  end  up  with  18 
minutes  of  golden  silence? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  the 
Senator  ni.iy  sj^eak  on  his  amendment, 
or  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.^.^ippi  may  as- 
sign time  to  .^peak  on  the  amendment, 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  like  to  be  .sure 
that  when  the  roUcall  v.as  over  pt  12:10, 
I  .'^hall  have  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  29  minutes  now. 
before  or  after  the  vote  on  the  Tunney 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, depending,  if  I  may  say  most  re- 
spectfully to  the  Chair,  on  whether  or 
not  the  vote  on  the  Tunney  amendment 
is  by  rollcall  or  by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  it  is  by 
rollcall.  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  have  that  amount  of  time  left 
on  hLs  own  amendment:   am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  time  would  be  con- 
sumed in  the  rollcall, 

Mr.  NELSON,  If  there  is  a  rollcall.  the 
20  minutes  u.=ed  in  the  rollcall  comes  out 
of  my  29  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  comes 
out  equally  from  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  NELSON.  That  leaves  me  19  min- 
utes? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
rollcall  takes  20  minutes;  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  rollcall  must  take 
20  monutes.  must  it  not,  under  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  roll- 
call has  been  ordered  as  yet. 

Mr.  NELSON.  H  there  is  a  rollcall  vote, 
it  must  take  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct  under  our  present  practice. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  then  I  have  19  min- 
utes left,  if  there  is  a  rollcall,  is  that  cor- 
rect, after  the  rollcall? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  wiU 
be  correct,  provided  more  time  is  not  con- 
sumed in  the  current  discussion. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  have  no  time  left? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yielded  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  me  5  minutes.  I  do  not  need 
them,  but  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
some  of  tiie  remarks  that  were  made  by 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  do  not  interpret  the  Constitution  and 
the  Constituticnal  Convention  the  same 
way  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  does. 
I  think  that  it  is  quite  clear,  from  a 
readmg  of  the  record  of  that  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  that  originally,  in  the 
draft  language  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress was  given  the  power  to  make  war, 
aiid  the  reason  that  the  words  "make 
war"  were  dropped  and  the  words  "de- 
clare war"  were  inserted,  therefor,  was 
b-jcaiise  there  was  ?,n  apparent  feeling 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Con- 
stiti-'tional  Convention  that  Congress 
would  be  required,  once  war  was  declared, 
actually  to  conduct  the  war,  and  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Pre.-;;dent.  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  had  the  inherent  power, 
or  .should  have  the  inherent  power,  ac- 
tuaiiy   to  conduct   a   war   once   it   gets 

gOlUi'. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that,  since  the 
Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted, 
we  have  seen  a  situation  develop  in  which 
Presidents  really  do  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  Congress  at  all,  either  when 
locating  men  in  area^  where  there  is 
substantial  danger  of  war,  or  when  send- 
ing men  to  combat  zones  where  fighting 
is  occurring. 

My  amendment  simply  directs  itself 
toward  combat  areas.  It  simply  states 
that  the  Chief  Executive  must  come  to 
Congress  and  obtain  permission  from 
Congress  before  he  sends  American 
draftees  to  combat. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  just  a 
simple  restatement  of  what  was  origi- 
nally intended.  It  does  not  go  nearly  as 
far  as  the  Constitution,  because  the  Con- 
stitution talks  about  declaring  wars,  and 
all  manpower  being  under  the  control  of 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
war.  My  amendment  directs  itself  only 
to  draftees,  not  toward  enlisted  men. 

We  well  know  that  there  are  at  the 
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present  time  in  our  Army  700,000  en- 
listees. Only  a  relatively  small  number, 
30  percent,  are  draftees.  So  I  do  not  see 
how  one  can  say  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  destroy  America's 
defense  posture,  when  Congress  at  any 
time  can  determine  that  there  is  an  area 
where  draftees  should  be  sent,  including 
Vietnam,  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  Latin 
America,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Draft  Act  of  1940  was  much  more 
circumscribed  in  its  Isinguage  as  to  where 
draftees  could  be  sent.  No  draftees  were 
allowed  to  be  sent  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  No  draftees  were  allowed  to 
be  sent  to  areas  besides  the  Western 
Hemisphere  other  than  possessions,  ter- 
ritories, and  the  Philippines. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  it  took  precisely 
6  days  for  Congress  to  abrogate  that 
language  and  to  allow  the  draftees  to  be 
sent  Einywhere.  So  I  simply  cannot  agree 
with  the  Senate,  with  all  due  respect, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  destroying  our 
defen.se  structure  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  nor  do  I  feel  that  the  Con- 
stitution pave  to  the  President  the  right 
or  the  inherent  power  to  decide  when  we 
are  going  to  have  war  and  where  he  is 
going  to  send  American  troops  overseas 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  that  war. 
I  believe,  recognizing  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  disagreement  as  to  what 
inherent  powers  of  the  President  are 
with  respect  to  war,  that  clearly  the 
Pre.sident  has  the  power  to  repel  an  at- 
tack, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
my  amendment, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wants  4  minutes.  I  have 
promised  to  yield  him  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  2  min- 
utes left  on  the  amendment,  but  there 
is  time  remaining  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  been  advised  that  I  had  12  minutes 
left  and  I  yielded  5  minutes  as  a  cour- 
tesy to  the  Senator  from  California.  That 

leaves  me  7  minutes,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  parliamentary  inquiries  con- 
sumed time  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  did  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  back  a  few 
minutes  ago? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  Pre."ident.  under 
the  circumstances  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  S-^nator  have  that  time  re- 
stored, becau,se  I  did  not  yield  back  any, 
and  customarily,  yielding  back  is  not 
binding  unless  the  other  side  yields  also. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  Without  objectiCHi.  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

very  much.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Sen- 


ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtr- 
mokd). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  assignment  of  draftees  to  a 
combat  area  overseas  would  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  bring  confusion  and 
new  problems  to  our  own  Army. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  list  some 
of  the  reasons  why  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated  and  comment  briefly 
on  each  point. 

First,  the  flow  of  volunteers  into  the 
Army  and  other  services  would  drop 
sharply  if  draftees  are  excluded  from  as- 
signment to  a  combat  role.  This  develop- 
ment would  obviously  hamper  attain- 
ment of  a  zero  draft  or  volimteer  armed 
forces  status  as  men  would  not  volvmteer 
imder  these  circiunstances. 

Men  volimteer  today  in  order  to  avoid 
being  drafted.  Once  draftees  are  ex- 
empted from  assignment  to  combat  roles 
the  incentive  to  volunteer  would  be  gone. 
Second,  this  amendment  says  draftees 
cannot  be  assigned  to  "a  combat  role 
anywhere  overseas."  Thus,  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  duty  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  would  be  muted  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  on  U.S.  forces  presently  lo- 
cated anywhere  overseas.  Further,  some 
unforeseen  situation  may  require  a  new- 
deployment  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
even  the  advocates  of  this  amendment 
would  consider  clearly  in  the  national 
interest. 

Third,  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  establish  two  classes  of  soldiers  in 
the  ranks  of  our  Army.  One  could  serve 
in  combat  areas,  the  other  could  not. 

The  morale  problem  associated  with 
such  a  situation  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  all  our  services.  Unit  integ- 
rity would  be  lost  as  any  units  which 
the  President  may  wish  to  deploy  would 
have  to  be  cleared  of  draftees.  Numerous 
other  problems  would  develop. 

Fourth,  exclusion  of  draftees  for  as- 
signment to  a  combat  role  would  estab- 
lish a  bad  precedent.  This  trend  could 
result  in  increased  politics  among  mili- 
tary dissenters  and  impress  m.en  with 
the  idea  that  they  and  not  their  Gov- 
ernment would  be  the  judge  of  combat 
commitments. 

Fifth,  under  this  amendment  the  man- 
agement of  the  Vietnamization  program 
would  suffer  and  the  safetv  of  the  declin- 
ing U,S,  troop  forces  there  would  be 
jerpardized  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
attack. 

Sixth,  since  replacements  for  the  com- 
bat skills  come  mainly  from  the  draft, 
the  Army  reports  it  would  have  to  deny 
rotation  home  to  those  men  now  in  Viet- 
nam who  have  served  their  tour  there. 

Presently  the  United  States  plans  to 
have  around  184.000  men  in  Vietnam  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Even  with  this  small 
a  force,  rotation  support  personnel  are 
still  needed. 

Mr,  President,  this  amendment  would 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  throw  into  dis- 
array his  Vietnamization  and  force  re- 
duction program  which  he  has  faithfully 
followed  to  date.  It  would  wreck  the  pres- 
ent volunteer  intake  and  establish  two 
classes  of  soldiers.  It  would  almost  be 


like  having  no  Army  at  allif  we  operated 
under  a  restriction  such  as  this  amend- 
ment would  impose.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  requested  time. 
I  withhold  my  time. 
Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Cahfomia  has  the  remain- 
ing time. 
The  time  will  nm  equally. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  Tuimey  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
pending  Turmey  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  According  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  for  what  time 
is  the  vote  scheduled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
is  scheduled  for  10  minutes  after  12. 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  fuggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  equally  divided  between  both 
sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Stevenson  < .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  just  a  few  points  re- 
garding my  amendment  as  applied  to  the 
arguments  which  have  been  made 
against  it.  One  of  the  arguments  was 
that  it  would  severely  curtail  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  President  to  send  Ameri- 
can forces  overseas  in  the  event  of  a 
threat  or  of  danger  to  our  country. 

In  any  eventuality  in  which  there  was 
not  a  nuclear  attack  against  us,  but  in 
which  there  was  a  situation  requiring 
American  troops  to  be  sent  overseas  for 
an  extended  combat  role.  I  personally 
cannot  believe  that  the  President  could 
not  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  per- 
mission to  send  troops  overseas,  by  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act  such  as  the  one  now  pending. 
Besides  that  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  the  President  could  not  have 
a  special  force  for  circumstances  in 
wliich  it  was  felt  necessary  to  send  a 
small  contingent  of  forces  into  a  country 
to  protect  American  lives  or  property. 

I  believe  that,  if  anything,  my  amend- 
ment would  bring  the  President  and 
Congress  closer  together,  requiring  the 
President  to  consult  with  Congress  prior 
to  the  time  he  undertakes  wars  overseas. 
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I  also  feel  that  the  argument  recently 
made,  that  the  amendment  would  act 
in  a  discriminatory  fashion  against  those 
who  enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces,  is  a  poor 
argument  for  two  reasons. 

First,  in  1970  in  Vietnam  there  were 
115.100  draftees  and  154,900  volunteers. 
Thus,  clearly,  there  are  Americans  who 
are  willing  to  volunteer  to  go  into  com- 
bat Second,  and  irrespective  of  that, 
however,  anyone  who  does  enlist  In  the 
Army  for  combet  duty  could  and  should 
be  forewarned  that  by  enlisting  there  is 
danger  that,  if  a  war  breaks  out,  he  may 
weU  be  sent  to  Hght  and  possiWy  to  die. 
As  it  is  now,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
so  ably  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
draftees  are  having  to  suffer  discrimina- 
tion, are  having  to  suffer  the  major  bur- 
den of  fighting  the  war,  and  have  suf- 
fered 57  percent  in  casualties  and  deaths, 
even  though  they  represent  37  percent  of 
our  fighting  force. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  in  Vietnam,  who 
is  getting  sent  up  to  the  frontline.  They 
are  the  men  who  did  not  enlist  in  the 
Army  and  get  an  MOS  to  enable  them 
to  stay  out  of  combat. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam  that  I  consider  to  be  most 
unfair — other  than  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam themselves,  and  I  think  that  the  war 
to  them  Is  a  total  horror — it  is  the  fact 
that  the  draftees  are  being  called  upon 
to  sustain  a  far  greater  burden  of  flght- 
mg  the  war  than  those  who  make  up  the 
professional  army. 

It  seems  to  me  paradoxical  to  have 
those  who  volunteer  to  make  the  service 
their  profession  benefited  through  their 
volimteer  status  by  not  being  sent  into 
combat. 

The  PRESroma  officer  (Mr.  Ste- 
vzNsoN).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  that  he  might  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  pur- 
poses of  clarification  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

As  I  understand,  it  precludes  duty  by 
draftees  in  any  combat  area  outside  the 
United  States.  We  had  some  disagree- 
ment recently  as  to  how  many  troops 
should  be  in  Europe,  but  no  one  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  the  number  at 
this  time  be  reduced  below  150.000  Cer- 
tainly many  of  those  are  draftees  at  the 
present  time,  although  it  is  not  a  combat 
area. 

Suppose  It  became  a  combat  area  as 
a  result  of  hosUlitles  breaking  out— well 
let  us  say,  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs;' 
would  it  be  a  combat  area  or  would  it 
not  be  a  combat  area? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  Europe  or  the  Middle  East  now? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  know  how  large 
the  combat  area  would  be.  of  course. 
Second.  If  that  would  not  be  considered 
a  combat  area,  suppose  there  were  hos- 
tilities breaking  out  In  Germany  which 


did  not  Involve  the  United  States,  what 
would  happen?  Would  the  President  im- 
mediately have  to  withdraw  those  who 
happened  to  be  draftees?  It  seem  to  me 

that  is  what  the  amendment  says 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Because  it  says,  "any 
combat  area  outside  the  United  States  " 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Let  us  just 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  If  that  involved  combat 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 

America 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  hour  of 
10  minutes  after  12  has  arrived. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
said  that  I  had  2  minutes.  I  yielded  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  12:10  having  arrived,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  Tunney  amendment 
to  the  Nelson  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia:  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman",  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyei,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MetcalkK 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) are  absent  on  offlcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern )  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  G.ambrell)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  Fong  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
Is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  oflScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtjndt)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
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(Mr.  Cask)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbb)  are  detained  on  offlcial  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogos)  .  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mukdt)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoxmced yeas  7 

nays  61,  as  follows: 


Cranston 

Gravel 

Hatfleld 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cvirtls 

Dole 

Domini  ck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Allen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Case 

Church 

Ellender 

Fong 


(No.  74  Leg. J 

TEAS — 7 

Mansfield 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

NAYS— 61 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Ful  bright 

Ooldwater 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Harris 

HolUngB 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jordan,  N.c. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Tunney 


PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 32 
OambreU  McIntyre 


Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Long 

Mathias 

MoOee 

McGovern 


Mete  air 

Miller 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Sax  be 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 


So  Mr.  TtTNNEY's  amendment  to  Mr 
Nelson's  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Imove 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected 

w^rTc=^y^°  °^  ^^^*  Virginia  and  Mr. 
HRUSKA  moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

FAILURE  OP  BELLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  the 
distmguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  were  attending  an 
important  committee  hearing  on  defense 
appropriations  when  the  vote  occurred  a 
moment  ago  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Tunney.  The  bells  failed  to  ring 
m  that  committee  room,  and  the  two 
Senators,  not  being  informed  that  a  roll- 
call  vote  was  underway,  missed  the  vote 
on  the  Tunney  amendment. 

I  make  this  statement  so  that  the 
Record  will  show  way  they  were  not 
on  the  fioor  to  answer  their  names  when 
the  roll  was  called. 

Moreover.  I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Ellen- 
der that  if  present,  he  would  have  voted 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.   STENNIS.  What   time  does   the 
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next  vote  come  and  on  what  amendment 
is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  vote 
will  be  at  1  o'clock.  There  are  15  min- 
utes remaining  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey). 

END    or    DRAJT    FOB    VHTNAM 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,    I 

had  proposed — along  with  Senator  Nel- 
son— an  amendment  to  HJl.  6531  which 
would  prohibit  the  saidlng  of  draftees 
to  Vietnam  against  their  will.  The 
amendment  would  also  allow  for  draftees 
now  serving  in  the  Vietnam  theater  to 
leave  Vietnam  after  their  tour  of  duty 
unless  they  volunteered  to  remain.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  of  May  6  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

Although  I  introduced  this  amendment 
on  May  6,  I  had  advanced  this  proposal 
during  the  past  several  months,  indeed 
as  early  as  October  1969.  It  is,  I  believe. 
the  crux  of  the  issue  we  are  now  debating. 
Even  though  we  are  ostensibly  discussing 
the  extension  of  alternatives  to  the  pres- 
ent Military  Selective  Service  Act.  we 
are  also  talking  about  Vietnam  in  this 
debate.  Vietnam  is  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  as  unemployment  is  to  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. 

In  other  words,  you  cannot  grapple 
with  the  one  question  without  discussing 
the  other.  I  would  even  be  so  presumptu- 
ous as  to  assume  that  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  H.R.  6531  would  agree  to  that 
proposition. 

I  would  go  even  one  step  farther  and 
say  that  all  of  us  here  are  concerned 
with  ending  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Where  we  differ  is  on  the 
method  and  the  timing.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a  great  deal  of  room  for  a  con- 
vergence of  viewpoints  on  particular 
aspects  of  this  issue. 

We  may  not  all  agree  that  American 
involvement  should  be  terminated  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  but  we  all  should  wel- 
come the  news  of  Secretary  Resor's  an- 
nounced prediction  that  our  combat  role 
in  Vietnam  could  be  over  by  this  fall. 

Until  now,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  claimed  that  the  replacement  re- 
quirements for  combat  service  in  Viet- 
nam after  July  1,  1971,  could  not  be  met 
by  voluntary  enlistments.  It  has  pub- 
lished projections  for  combat  require- 
ments which  do  not  take  account  of  the 
latest  developments,  as  described  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Resor  after  returning 
from  his  latest  trip  to  Vietnam. 

If  we  wUl  not  need  combat  troops  in 
Vietnam  after  the  fall  of  this  year,  it  is 
certainly  feasible  that  their  phased  with- 
drawal can  be  carried  out  in  an  orderly 
fashion  without  requiring  draftees  to  be 
sent  to  Vietnam.  To  contend  that  a  draft 
will  be  required  to  meet  combat  require- 
ments during  this  phased  withdrawal 
makes  little  sense  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  a  boy  inducted  into  the  Army 
in  July  would  not  be  sent  to  Vietnam  be- 
fore October  at  the  earliest.  It  takes  be- 


tween 13  and  16  weeks  for  a  draftee  to 
be  trained  for  a  combat  role  and  Secre- 
tary Resor  tells  us  that  there  will  be  no 
combat  role  by  the  fall. 

Even  were  the  Secretary's  predictions 
to  fall  short  In  reaUty,  there  is  another 
factor  to  consider.  Under  the  present  bill 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act,  there  is  a  provision  for  special  en- 
listment and  reenlistment  bonuses.  The 
Army  has  the  Intention  of  implementing 
a  plan  for  a  $3,000  combat  arms  enlist- 
ment bonus  if  this  provision  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  accepted.  This  idea  is  in  line 
with  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion, based  on  the  findings  of  the  Gates 
Commission.  The  idea  is  to  provide  cash 
and  nonmonetary  inducements  to  raise 
the  proportion  of  volimteers  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Since  this  provision  has  not  yet  been 
implemented,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
just  what  the  response  will  be.  It  is, 
however,  very  likely  that  the  number  of 
volunteers  will  go  up  significantly.  As  a 
result  the  low  figure  which  is  now  being 
used  by  the  Defense  Department  as  an 
argument  against  my  Eunendment  would 
be  even  less  relevant  than  it  probably 
already  Is. 

Aside  from  these  specific  argiunents  In 
support  of  my— our,  if  Senator  Nelson 
joins — amendment,  there  is  something, 
perhaps  less  tangible,  but  far  more  ger- 
mane to  this  whole  question.  That  Is  the 
fact  that  we  are  aU  decided  upon  aiding 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Now 
that  we  have  made  this  painful  decision, 
how  can  we  expect  the  young  men  who 
represent  the  future  of  this  country  to 
become  Involuntarily  Involved,  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives,  in  a  war  which 
we  are  decidedly  against. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  even  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  administration's  plan 
for  withdrawal  there  is  little  risk  from  a 
military-strategic  point  of  view  to  pro- 
hibit the  sending  of  draftees  to  Vietnam 
against  their  will. 

Far  more  important,  we  should  not  be 
farcing  this  kind  of  sacrifice  unless  we 
ourselves  are  committed  to  it.  And  we 
are  not.  We  are  at  long  last  committed 
to  withdrawal.  I  submit,  therefore,  that 
it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  require  only 
volunteers  and  not  draftees  to  serve  In 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Nelson-Humphrey 
amendment  to  H.R.  6531  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  Also  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
mine  In  supjport  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Nelson-Hxjmphret  Amk*d- 
MENT  No.  105  TO  H.R.  6631  Sslbctivk  Sebv- 
lOB  Bell 

The  amendment  number  ha«  been  changed 
from  64  to  106  without  change  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  add  a  new  section  reading ; 

"After  December  31.  1971,  no  person  in- 
ducted Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967,  or  any  other  conscription  act, 
may  be  assigned  to  a  combat  role  In  South- 
east Asia,  unless  he  volunteers  for  such  as- 
signment or  has  voluntarily  re-enlisted  In  the 
Armed  Forces." 


The  amendment  would  require  that,  after 
December  31.  1971,  no  draftee  may  be  as- 
signed to  a  combat  role  In  Vietnam  unless  he 
volunteers  lor  that  aaslgnmeirt  or  has  re- 
enllsted  in  the  service. 

The  Intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
hibit new  assignments  under  the  prohibi- 
tion, not  to  require  that  draftees  already 
serving  in  combat  assignments  on  the  effec- 
tive date  must  be  reassigned.  They  would 
remain  until  their  tours  expire.  We  would 
have  preferred  to  remove  aU  draftees  from 
ocMnbat  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the 
mechanical  problems  of  accomplishing  this 
would  be  too  severe. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  correct  a  situa- 
tion m  which  draftees  have  borne  the  heav- 
iest burden  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  1970 
draftees  comprised  31  per  cent  of  the  Army 
enlisted  ranks  world-wide.  But  there  were 
37  per  cent  of  Army  enlisted  strength  in 
Vietnam.  And  they  suffered  57  per  cent  of 
the  combat  deaths  among  Army  enlisted 
men  in  Vietnam.  The  draft  has  been  the 
primary  vehicle  for  filling  the  most  dangerous 
Jobs  in  the  war — those  of  combat  arms 
soldiers  (infantry,  armor  and  artilleiy) . 

The  amendment  would  apply  to  assign- 
ment of  soldiers  with  Military  OccupatlonaJ 
Specialty  designations  in  the  combat  arms. 
It  would  also  cover  assignment  of  soldiers 
with  other  MOS  designations  to  eocnbat 
units  in  which  they  would  be  Ukely  to  be- 
come involved  in  actual  combat.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  1971,  when  the  troop  celUng  In  Viet- 
nam will  be  184,000,  the  number  of  positions 
to  Which  this  amendment  would  apply  would 
probably  be  between  30,000  and  60,000.  We 
believe  It  reasonable  to  expect  that  these 
positions  could  be  filled  with  the  non- 
draftee  enlisted  ranks  of  the  Army,  which 
total  700,000  world-wide. 


Amensmknt 

On  page  33,  line  13,  strike  out  "1973"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

On  page  33,  between  lines  13  and  14.  insert 
the  foUowlng:  "(33)  At  the  end  of  the  Act 
add  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"  'PKOHIBrnON  AGAINST  ASSIGNMENT  TO  DUTT 
IN  VIXTNASC 

"  'Sbc.  22.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  person  Inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  in  Vietnam 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
unless  he  volunteers  in  writing  for  assign- 
ment to  duty  in  such  country.  No  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  this  Act  who  is  serving  In  Viet- 
nam on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shaU  have  his  tour  of  duty  in  such  country 
extended  for  any  period  beyond  the  normal 
tour  of  duty  in  such  country  (as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section)  unless 
such  member  volunteers  In  writing  to  have 
his  tour  of  duty  in  such  country  extended  or 
unless  such  person  has  reenllsted  foUowlng 
his  Induction  under  this  Act.'  " 

HuMPHRET  Says  No  E>aA»TEB6  to  Vietnam 

Washington. — Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey today  urged  arui^xirt  of  the  Nelson- 
Humphrey  Amendment  (Number  105)  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  which  would  prohibit 
the  sending  of  draftees  to  Vietnam  unleaa 
they  should  volunteer. 

Senator  Humphrey  said,  "Secretary  Resor. 
returning  from  his  latest  trip  to  Vietnam, 
now  predicts  that  our  combat  role  in  Viet- 
nam could  be  over  by  this  fall. 

"Earlier  the  Defense  Department  had 
claimed  that  the  replacement  requirements 
for  combat  service  in  Vietnam  after  July  1 
of  this  year  could  not  be  met  by  voluntary 
enlistments. 

"But  it  la  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
an  accelerated  withdrawal  can  be  carried  out 
in  an  orderly  manner  without  requiring 
draftees  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 
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"The  one  sure  way  to  accelerate  disen- 
gagement U  to  stop  sending  them  there  for 
combat  purposes.  To  continue  to  do  so  la 
Justified  neither  morally  nor  militarily." 

Senator  Humphrey  pointed  out  that  when 
the  Selective  Service  Act  expires  on  June  30, 
the  Army  will  have  a  standing  force  of  ap- 
proximately one  million  men,  of  which 
slightly  over  30  per  cent  in  the  enllspted 
ranJcs  will  be  draftees. 

He  said  he  was  Joining  with  Senator  Nelson 
to  consolidate  what  had  been  separate,  but 
virtuaUy  identical  amendments.  Senator 
Humphrey  on  May  6  had  introduced  amend- 
ment number  78. 

"The  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  should  not 
be  fM-olonged.  How  can  we  afik  young  men 
who  did  not  voaunteer  either  for  the  armed 
forces  or  for  Vietnam  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  a  cause  we  are  in  agreement  to  end,"  he 
said. 

"For  all  those  who  want  to  see  an  ac- 
celerated disengagement  in  Vietnam — and 
this  includes  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans— this  amendment  Is  a  constructive  and 
positive  step." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  October  of  1969,  while  vi.siting 
with  the  President  and  Mr.  Kissinger,  I 
suggested  that  the  President  might  very 
well  announce  that  no  more  draftees 
would  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

I  hope  in  conclusion  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  seriousness,  this 
amendment,  given  application,  would 
absolutely  de.<;troy  our  manpower  ar- 
rangements within  military  organiza- 
tions. Furthermore,  it  is  a  direct  kick 
in  the  teeth  to  this  concept  of  the  so- 
called  voluntary  army.  As  a  practical 
matter,  while  subscribing  to  all  of  these 
hopes  about  the  success  of  an  all-volun- 
teer service  for  all  the  services,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  thinking  and  plarmine:  of 
a  great  many  people,  including  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  has  sup- 
port on  the  floor  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  if  we  are  seriously  goinsc  to  adopt 
an  amendment  such  as  this  and  make  it 
the  law,  all  anyone  would  have  to  do  in 
order  to  guarantee  that  he  would  not 
have  to  go  into  combat  would  be  just  to 
sit  steady — just  sit  steady  and  be  in- 
ducted. I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to 
have  any  onrush  here  all  of  a  sudden, 
gentlemen. 

Under  any  circumstances,  getting  vol- 
unteers here  to  take  the  training,  then 
havp  them  specifically  trained,  then  take 
them  to  Vietnam  for  their  acclimatiza- 
tion training  and  have  them  readv  any- 
time before  January  1.  1972,  I  think  is 
just  a  dream  someone  has. 

What  is  a  combat  role?  What  is  a  com- 
bat role  and  what  is  a  combat  area  in 
Vietnam? 

The  whole  country  is  declared  by  the 
Army  and  the  Defense  Department  to  be 
an  area  where  hostile  fire  pay  goes  to 
every  man  in  uniform,  because  the  com- 
bat area  switches  by  day  and  by  night, 
north  to  south,  east  to  west,  all  over  that 
vast  land,  with  rockets  firing  here  and 
there — and  they  still  are — a  lot  of  them 
Inspired.  I  think,  by  the  Vietcong  that 
are  there,  as  the  sergeant  said,  plowing 
and  planting  their  rice  by  day  and  going 
over  to  the  enemy  at  night.  That  is  one 


of  our  great  problems.  The  whole  thing 
Is  a  combat  area,  and  I  would  repeat, 
with  all  deference  to  everyone,  there  is 
not  a  chance  in  the  world  of  having  ef- 
fective combat  units  or  military  forces 
in  being  by  the  deadline  here,  January 
1,  1972,  if  this  amendment  is  to  become 
law  on  that  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  remarks.  Because  I  hap- 
pen to  be  in  favor  of  a  volunteer  army  as 
soon  as  possible,  I  am  also,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  getting  rid  of  the  draft  just  as 
soon  as  we  can. 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  increase  the 
number  of  people  who  will  have  to  be 
drafted,  instead  of  reducing  that  num- 
ber, anyone  who  does  not  want  to  get 
into  a  combat  role  would  just  sit  tight 
until  drafted,  instead  of  enlisting  in  lieu 
of  the  draft;  and  we  are  getting  word 
over  and  over  again  that  many  people 
are  doing  exactly  that. 

Another  important  point  not  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  that  this 
is  discrimination.  Why  pick  out  South- 
east Asia?  What  about  Korea?  Why 
should  we  send  a  draftee  into  a  combat 
zone  of  Korea,  and  not  do  it  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

In  my  owti  humble  opinion,  we  are  not 
only  interfering  with  the  opportunity  of 
the  military  to  determine  their  own 
logistics  in  an  area,  and  telling  them 
how  to  classify  the  roles  of  the  military 
personnel,  but  we  are  discriminating 
against  those  in  combat  areas  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  and  would  be  neces- 
sitating an  increase  in  the  draft  calls 
over  the  next  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  1  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal to  prevent  draftees  from  going  to 
combat  zones  in  Southeast  Asia  reminds 
me  of  a  little  couplet  wherein  the 
daughter  asked  her  mother  if  she  might 
go  swimming: 

Mother,  may  I  go  swimming?  Yes,  my 
darling  daughter. 

Just  hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb, 
but  don't  go  near  the  water. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
when  the  Senate  considered  the  Hatfield 
proposal  for  an  all-volunteer  Army,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  proposal 
that  would  set  an  upper  limit  on  force 
size.  The  force  size  could,  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  I  offered,  only  be  increased 
by  a  vote  of  Congress. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  the  volunteer 
Army  proposal  raised  three  questions : 

The  tax-in-kind  now  being  paid  by 
draftees. 

The  degree  to  which  Congress  should 
directly  and  obviously  control  the  size 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 


The  question  of  which  of  our  youth 
are  to  participate  in  fighting  a  war. 

Because  I  felt  these  questions  had  not 
been  sufBciently  considered,  I  opposed 
the  Hatfield  proposal. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  providing  for  no  draftees 
in  Vietnam  after  December  31,  1971, 
places  In  issue  the  last  question  I  had 
relating  to  the  Hatfield  proposal— the 
question  of  which  of  our  youth  are  to 
participate  in  fighting  a  war. 

When  this  country  is  engaged  in  the 
fighting  of  a  war,  such  as  the  one  in  Viet- 
nam, I  believe  the  burden  should  be  even- 
ly distributed  throughout  the  populace, 
so  that  the  sons  of  all  of  us  are  equally 
liable  to  have  to  fight  in  the  war.  This 
position,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sustained  not 
only  by  basic  fairness — and  that  is  most 
Important — but  also  because  the  pros- 
pect of  sharing  evenly  the  burden  of 
fighting  a  war  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
prove  to  be  some  deterrent  against  war 
itse'f.  I  believe  this  concern  is  applicable 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  McGovern-Hat- 
field  amendment,  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  not  be  nece'<<--ar>'  for  either  volunteers 
or  draftees  to  risk  their  lives  in  Indochina 
after  December  31,  1971,  However,  if  that 
tragic  war  continues,  then  the  burden 
of  the  war  should  fall  evenly  among  the 
entire  population.  And  the  draft  and  its 
effect  should  be  more  equitable  to  bring 
about  that  result. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  that  Senator 
Nelson  has  expressed  over  the  fact  that 
even  though  draftees  comprise  only  31 
percent  of  the  Army  enlisted  ranks 
worldwide,  they  compri.<^e  37  percent  of 
the  Army  enlisted  strength  in  Vietnam 
and  have  suffered  57  percent  of  combat 
deaths.  This  situation  must  be  corrected. 
But,  I  do  not  believe  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  the  best  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr,  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  repeat  myself,  but  2  hours  ago  I 
.^aid  some  things  I  intend  to  say  again, 
since  there  are  now  a  few  more  Senators 
pre'^ent. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  understand  the 
argument  that  this  proposal  somehow 
would  destroy  the  volunteer  army  that 
so  many  people  are  endorsing  here.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  you  are  in  the 
regular  army  or  if  you  are  a  volunteer, 
your  chances  of  getting  into  combat  In 
Vietnam  are  a  whole  lot  less  than  if  you 
are  a  draftee.  That  is  not  equitable. 

The  statistics  are  shockin<j;.  Of  all  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  army,  31  percent  are 
draftees.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  the 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  are  draftees.  Fifty- 
seven  percent  of  the  boys  who  have  been 
killed  and  57  percent  of  the  boys  who 
have  been  wounded  were  draftees. 

Where  is  the  Regular  Army?  We  are 
told  1.700  replacements  will  be  needed  in 
the  combat  arms  in  Vietnam,  according 
to  the  Army,  in  December,  Are  these  gen- 
tlemen who  oppose  this  proposal  saying 
that  out  of  200.000  Marines  and  700,000 
Regular  Army,  we  cannot  get  1,700  re- 
placements in  December?  And  if  Mr. 
Bunker  is  right  that  we  will  be  down 
to  100.000  troops  on  May  1,  that  will 
require  900  replacements  a  m^nth.  Are 
the  gentlemen  here  who  oppose  this  pro- 
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posal  saying  we  cannot  get  900  replace- 
ments out  of  the  Regular  Army  profes- 
sionals, with  700,000  enlisted  men,  and 
200,000  Marines,  all  of  them  safe  and 
sure  volunteers,  not  draftees? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it.  And 
if  it  is  true,  then  they  should  not  be  there 
at  all. 

The  point  of  this  amendment  is  quite 
simple.  We  ought  to  be  honest  about  it. 
The  country  has  rejected  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  people  now  know  that  the 
President  and  Congress  made  a  colossal, 
historic  blunder  in  getting  into  Vietnam. 
So  now  we  have  a  situation  in  which  all 
the  youth  did  not  accept  the  war  as  in- 
volving a  vital  interest  of  America  in  the 
first  place.  All  the  youth  have  refused  to 
accept  the  war  from  the  beginning.  The 
country  has  now  rejected  the  war,  and, 
as  I  said  earlier  this  morning,  if  we  could 
turn  the  clock  back  and  had  the  benefit 
of  hindsight,  and  we  were  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  supported  the  war  in  1965 
and  1967,  or  President  Johnson,  or  any 
Member  of  Congress,  or  walk  the  streets 
of  America  and  ask  any  citizen  on  the 
streets,  "If  you  could  turn  the  clock  back 
to  that  tragic  day  in  March  of  1965  when 
this  Congress  voted  the  funds  to  start 
a  groimd  war" — and  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  was  one  of  the  three  who  voted  against 
it — "v.-ould  you  vote  to  do  it  again?"  If 
you  could  a.sk  them  that  question,  they 
would  all  say,  "No;  we  would  not  au- 
thorize a  ground  war." 

So  what  are  we  saying  to  the  youth 
of  this  country?  We  are  saying  to  them, 
"We  have  rejected  the  war.  The  national 
policy  is  to  get  out  of  a  bad  war.  But 
while  the  politicians  filibuster  around  try- 
ing to  devise  a  face-saving  pretext — and 
that  is  all  it  is — to  get  out  of  a  war 
where  our  national  interest  was  never  in- 
volved, while  we  are  doing  that,  you 
young  men  are  going  to  be  drafted,  and 
you  have  got  two  choices,  go  to  jail  or  go 
risk  your  lives  while  the  politicians  try 
to  find  a  way  to  get  out." 

Is  there  anyone  around  here  who  does 
not  understand  the  reason  for  the  disil- 
lusionment of  the  youth  of  America?  I 
do.  Anyone  who  thinks  about  it  does.  We 
are  asking  them  to  risk  their  lives  for  a 
cause  that  is  not  in  the  interest  of  this 
country.  That  is  too  much.  I  would  not 
ask  my  son,  or  anyone  else's  son,  to  risk 
his  life  for  that  purpose,  and  Congress 
should  not  do  so  either. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator.  The  President,  in  May  1969. 
announced  that  it  was  the  intent  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  to  disengage  from  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  was  at  that  point  that  an  oflQcial 
policy  decision  was  made  by  the  Chief 
Executive.  Without  regard  to  the  past, 
which  he  inherited,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  new  policy,  and  from  that 
day  on,  there  should  have  been  and  Is  a 
change  in  the  responsibilities  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  responsibility  now  Is,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  it,  an  orderly  withdrawal. 
The  amendment  that  the  Senator  offers 


would,  first,  provide  accelerated,  and  sys- 
tematic, withdrawal ;  second,  it  would  not 
compel  young  men  to  serve  in  combat  at 
a  time  and  in  a  place  where  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
announced  that  the  official  policy  of  the 
country  is  to  get  out. 

I  think  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  imanswerable  that  if, 
out  of  700,000  nondraftees  in  the  Army 
and  200,000  in  the  worldwide  Marines, 
we  cannot  provide  1,700  volunteers  for 
December  of  1971  and  900  subsequently, 
then  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
total  military  establishment,  and  indeed 
with  the  country. 

The  Senator's  argument  has  answered 
the  points  that  have  been  raised.  This 
proposal  would  not  dismember  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  would  not  throw  the  military 
manpower  policy  into  confusion. 

It  does  one  simple  thing:  It  says  that 
if  you  are  drafted,  you  will  not  have  to 
go  to  Vietnam,  for  combat  purposes.  The 
administration,  itself,  says  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  what  they  call  logistical 
support  and  combat  support.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  arguments  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  a  residual  force  in  Vietnam 
is  that  it  would  not  be  for  combat,  but, 
instead,  would  be  for  backup  purposes. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  listen 
to  the  persuasive  arguments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  His  arguments  are 
unanswerable. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft,  if  it  has  any 
purpose  at  all,  is  to  implement  national 
policy;  and  the  national  policy  is  to  get 
out.  So  the  draft  for  combat  service 
should  terminate  at  least  by  the  end  of 
December  of  this  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
sharply  challenge  the  figures  as  used — 
in  good  faith,  I  am  sme.  I  will  have  to  be 
exceedingly  brief. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  memorandum 
which  I  insisted  be  accurate,  and  I  think 
it  is.  It  shows  that  in  December  1971  we 
will  have  to  have  13,700  replacements, 
rather  than  1,700  men. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  number  of  men  leaving  Vietnam 
every  month  under  12-month  rotation 
and  coming  home.  In  May  1972  it  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  21,200.  That  is  one- 
twelfth,  not  of  those  who  are  there,  but 
of  those  who  were  there  when  they  came 
a  year  before. 

The  President's  net  withdrawal  rate  Is 
14,300  per  month  now.  If  this  continues, 
in  May  of  1972  there  will  be  a  need  for 
6,800  men  to  be  sent  there  as  replace- 
ments. This  is  assuming  a  14.300  with- 
drawal rate  and  the  rotation  I  have  de- 
scribed. 5,000  of  the  6,800  men  will  have 
to  be  in  the  Army.  These  are  official  fig- 
ures, taken  from  the  record,  assuming 
the  14,300  monthly  withdrawal  rate  and 
the  rotation  rate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  yield. 


Tnis  is  just  the  calculation  from  these 
records. 

I  repeat  that  in  May  1972,  we  will  have 
to  have  5,100  men  going  into  the  Army 
as  replacements  in  Vietnam. 

Those  are  just  the  hard  facts  of  life, 
and  they  are  based  partly  on  the  fact 
that  we  withdraw  now  for  replacement 
not  at  the  rate  of  one-tvu-elfth  of  those 
who  are  there  but  one-twelfth  of  those 
who  were  there  1  year  ago,  and  that  is 
when  the  1  year  started  running. 

This  would  be  an  impossible  situation 
we  would  be  called  upon  to  meet.  That 
is  why  I  said  it  would  disembowel  the 
militan,-  units  there  and  v^'ould  make  it 
impossible  for  any  militarj'  commander 
to  operate.  If  we  want  to  do  this,  just 
throw  in  the  sponge  and  kiss  it  goodby. 
I  \\ish  I  did  not  have  to  tpke  that  posi- 
tion, but  the  hard  facts  of  life  require  it. 

I  assume  that  my  time  is  up,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  to  the  Senator,  if  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  the  pui-pose  of  the 
record,  the  Senator  and  I  are  using  the 
same  figtires.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  total  replacements  in  Vietnam 
when  he  refers  to  the  figure  of  13,000  plus. 

This  amendment  does  not  involve  that 
problem.  I  was  talking  about  the  figures 
furnished  to  my  office  by  the  Pentagon, 
that  1,700  combat  arms  replacements 
will  be  required  in  December.  If  Mr. 
Bunker  is  correct  in  saying,  as  he  did  a 
few  days  ago,  that  we  can  be  down  to 
100.000  troops  on  May  1,  1972,  that  means 
that  all  we  need  is  approximately  900 
combat  arms  replacements.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  prohibit  the  sending  of 
draftees  to  Vietnam.  It  would  simply  pro- 
hibit, after  December  31,  assigning  draft- 
ees to  the  combat  arms.  That  refers  to 
infantry,  armor,  artillery,  the  combat 
roles.  That  is  all. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if,  out  of  200,000 
marines  and  the  rest  of  the  forces  all 
over  the  world  In  the  Regular  Army,  we 
cannot  get  1,700  replacements  in  Decem- 
ber and  cannot  get  900  replacements 
starting  in  May,  then  the  war  has  made 
pacifists  out  of  all  the  professional  sol- 
diers, too — and  perhaps  that  Is  a  good 
thing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  v^ill  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. Is  the  Senator  on  my  side  or  the 
other  side?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  on  the  side  of 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  about  fig- 
ures. I  do  not  care  about  13,400  or  even 
two.  To  me,  It  is  a  matter  of  common- 
sense  and  compassion.  How  do  you  take  a 
young  boy  out  of  a  docile,  comfortable 
American  home  and  train  only  for  2  or  3 
months  to  go  Into  the  elephant  grass  in 
a  place  he  never  hesu-d  of  and  learn  to 
become  a  killer,  when  the  policy  of  this 
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Government  is  to  get  out?  I  say  that  now 
Is  the  time  to  put  the  brakes  on.  I  do 
not  care  how  it  is  done,  but  put  the  brakes 
on.  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  proposal. 

To  answer  categorically  the  question 
put  to  me  by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin:  I  am  on  his  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  come 
back  to  the  figures,  because  that  is 
what  is  necessary  to  make  up  military 
units,  regardless  of  what  is  going  to  be 
done  with  them. 

With  reject  to  the  requirement  about 
replacements,  the  Senator  has  an  ex- 
planation of  his  amendment  here  In 
which  he  says : 

It  would  also  cover  assignment  of  soldiers 
with  other  Military  Occupational  Specialties 
to  combat  units  In  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  become  Involved  in  actual  combat. 

So  we  would  have  boys  over  there  frc«n 
one  side  of  a  street  in  a  neighborhood 
who  are  going  to  be  subject  to  going  into 
these  combat  units.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, a  boy's  neighbor  across  the  street 
could  be  there,  but  he  would  not  be  sent 
into  combat. 

Where  is  the  fairness  of  that?  What 
reason  can  be  given  for  making  this 
arbitrary  discrimination  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  we  are  not  going  to 
the  bottom  of  the  real  problem  in  this 
amendment?  This  is  a  makeshift  proposi- 
tion which  discriminates  against  the  boy 
who  is  already  there  and  assigned  to  a 
unit.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  question  is  being 
asked  of  me,  the  answer  is  very  simple. 
Not  only  would  I  not  send  that  boy  there; 
I  would  bring  his  neighbor  home — and 
the  quicker  the  better.  It  is  an  albatross 
around  our  necks  and  has  been  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  wrong  policy. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  get 
out,  because  Vietnam,  whatever  good  we 
Intended  to  do,  is  doing  more  harm  here 
at  home.  It  has  our  country  divided,  it 
has  our  country  frustrated,  and  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
and  we  will  all  be  better  off. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  n  I  have  the  time,  I 
will  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  respect  to  the 
Senator's  argimient  about  bringing  them 
all  home,  of  course,  it  would  not  apply 
under  this  amendment:  and  his  argu- 
ment about  bringing  them  all  home 
would  leave  the  man  already  subject  to 
combat,  who  lives  on  the  same  street 
as  the  other  fellow,  still  subject  to 
combat. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  been  trying 
for  a  long,  long  time  to  be  heard.  We 
have  been  talking  to  a  deaf  ear  under  the 
previous  administration  and  now  imder 
this  administration.  This  is  one  way  to 
get  the  war  stopped. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastork)  for 
his  remarks. 

May  I  say  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  one  who  has  been  deeply  involved 
in  this  whole  issue,  this  is  the  first  step 
we  can  and  must  take. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  get  the  war 
stopped. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  get  the  process 
of  disengagement  really  underway  and 
to  have  Congress  give  a  sense  of  directioQ 
to  the  President.  The  President  has  been 
making  withdrawals.  Our  amendment 
would  not  change  the  pace  of  those 
withdrawals.  It  would  assist  disengage- 
ment in  an  orderly  fashion. 

This  is  a  test  vote  as  to  whether  this 
Congress  really  means  business  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  and  have  a  program  of 
disengagement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  assignment  of  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam after  December  31.  1971,  would  set 
back  or  wreck  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram and  bring  confusion  and  new  prob- 
lems to  our  own  Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  Ust  six 
reasons  why  this  amendment  should  be 
defeated  and  comment  briefly  on  each 
point. 

First,  the  flow  of  volunteers  into  the 
Army  and  other  services  would  drop 
sharply  if  draftees  are  excluded  from  as- 
signment to  a  combat  skill  role  in  Viet- 
nam. This  development  would  obviously 
hamper  attainment  of  a  zero  draft  or 
volimteer  armed  forces  status. 

The  Army  alone  estimates  a  60-percent 
drop  in  volunteers  should  this  amend- 
ment pass  and  the  other  services  would 
suffer  as  well.  Men  volunteer  today  in 
order  to  avoid  being  drafted.  Once  draft- 
ees are  exempted  from  assignment  to 
combat  skill  slots  in  Southeast  Asia  the 
incentive  to  volunteer  would  be  gone. 

Second,  this  amendment  says  draftees 
cannot  be  assigned  to  "a  combat  role  in 
Southeast  Asia."  Thus,  the  President's 
constitutional  duty  as  Commander  in 
Chief  would  be  muted  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  U.S.  forces  presently  located 
In  this  area.  Further,  some  unforeseen 
situation  may  require  a  new  deployment 
in  Southeast  Asia  which  even  the  advo- 
cates of  this  amendment  would  consider 
clearly  in  the  national  interest. 

Third,  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  establish  two  classes  of  soldiers  in 
the  ranks  of  our  Army.  One  could  serve 
in  Vietnam,  the  other  could  not. 

The  morale  problem  associated  with 
such  a  situation  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  all  our  services.  Unit  integ- 
rity would  be  lost  as  any  units  which 
the  President  may  wish  to  deploy  would 
have  to  be  cleared  of  draftees.  Numerous 
other  problems  would  develop. 

Fourth,  exclusion  of  draftees  for  as- 
signment to  a  combat  role  in  Vietnam 
would  establish  a  bad  precedent.  Tomor- 
row's servicemen  may  expect  similar 
treatment  should  the  United  States  be- 
come embroiled  in  some  emergency  ac- 
tion elsewhere.  This  trend  could  result 
in  increased  politics  among  military  dis- 
senters £ind  impress  men  with  the  Idea 
that   they   and   not   their  Government 


would  be  the  judge  of  combat  commit- 
ments. 

Fifth,  the  now  successful  Vietnamiza- 
tion program  would  be  set  back  because 
UJ3.  personnel  training  our  allies  in  Viet- 
nam would  not  receive  adequate  support. 
The  Army  estimates  It  could  not  supply 
the  necessary  replacements  in  the  combat 
skills  under  such  a  restriction  as  Imposed 
by  this  amendment. 

Not  only  would  the  management  of  the 
Vietnamization  program  suffer  but  the 
safety  of  the  declining  U.S.  troop  forces 
there  could  be  Jeopardized  in  the  event  of 
an  enemy  attack. 

Sixth,  since  replacements  for  the  com- 
bat skills  come  mainly  from  the  draft, 
the  Army  reports  it  would  have  to  deny 
rotation  home  to  those  men  now  in  Viet- 
nam who  have  served  their  tour  there. 

Presently  the  U.S.  plans  to  have  around 
184,000  men  in  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Even  with  this  small  a  force, 
rotation  support  personnel  are  still 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  throw  into  dis- 
array his  Vietnamization  and  force  re- 
duction program  which  he  has  faithfully 
followed  to  date.  It  would  wreck  the  pres- 
ent volunteer  Intake  and  establish  two 
classes  of  soldiers.  It  would  almost  be  like 
having  no  Army  at  all  if  we  operated 
under  a  restriction  such  as  this  amend- 
ment would  Impose.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  proposal. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  sympathize  with  the  intent  of 
Senator  Nelson,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
his  amendment  is  the  appropriate  ve- 
hicle to  accomplish  that  intent. 

The  Nelson  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  nonvoluntary  use  of  draftees  in  com- 
bat units  in  Vietnam  after  December  31, 
1971.  The  argument  is  that  draftees  have 
been  conscripted  against  their  will  to 
flght  a  war  that  we  should  no  longer  be 
fighting. 

I  favor  ending  the  draft  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, perhaps  as  early  as  this  Jime  30, 
and  conversion  to  a  volunteer  army.  I 
also  support  the  Hatfleld-McGovem 
amendment,  which  would  set  an  early 
date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
from  Vietnam. 

As  much  as  I  sympathize  with  Senator 
Nelson's  intentions,  I  do  not  think  it  a 
good  precedent  to  legislate  differences  in 
military  functions  between  enlisted  men 
and  draftees.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Con- 
gress should  attempt  to  legislate  the 
Army's  deployment  of  manpower,  and  I 
fear  that  this  amendment  would  induce 
many  young  men  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
combat  by  waiting  to  be  drafted.  By 
penalizing  volunteers,  it  would  discour- 
age voluntary  enlistments,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly increase  the  draft  calls. 

Draftees  have  fought  in  combat  in  all 
other  wars.  If  a  future  emergency  forces 
us  to  reinstate  the  draft.  I  would  expect 
draftees  to  serve  in  combat  units  again. 
Congress  can  and  should  reassert  Its 
rightful  authority  over  foreign  affairs, 
but  not  by  institutionalizing  inflexibility 
in  military  manpower  utilization. 

This  amendment  obscures  the  funda- 
mental issues.  It  does  not  end  the  war, 
reduce  troop  requirements,  end  the  draft 
or  convert  to  a  volunteer  army.  Those  are 
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the  real  issues,  and  then  can  be  faced  by 
the  Senate  in  the  next  month. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  past 
several  weeks  have  brought  new  evi- 
dence— if  any  were  needed — of  how 
much  the  war  in  Indochina  has  scarred 
us  as  a  people. 

There  was  the  complex  trsigedy  of  the 
trial  of  Lieutenant  CaUey.  more  mass 
marchers  for  peace  around  the  country, 
and  Em  effort  to  disrupt  the  Government 
in  Washington. 

But  I  was  particularly  struck  by  an- 
other, relatively  quiet  event.  It  was  the 
solemn  procession  of  Vietnam  veterans 
past  the  Capitol  groimds  to  throw  away 
their  medals.  These  young  men  have 
come  to  hate  this  war  so  deeply  that 
they  disowned  honors  won  by  risking 
their  lives  for  their  country. 
This  Is  what  we  have  come  to. 
Our  losses  of  war  are  not  only  50.000 
lives  and  billions  wasted.  The  casualties 
have  also  been  trust  and  pride  and  con- 
fldence — the  basic  strengths  that  nourish 
America's  imlty. 

And  now,  amid  all  the  embitterment 
and  division  brought  by  the  war,  the  Sen- 
ate comes  to  debate  the  draft. 

We  are  asked  to  decide  fatefxil  ques- 
tions of  citizenship  and  responsibility,  at 
a  time  when  so  many  citizens  feel  Uieir 
responsibility  is  to  end  the  war  rather 
than  sustain  it. 

We  are  asked  to  summon  young  men 
to  play  out  some  final  bloody  act  in  the 
tragedy,  at  a  time  when  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  want  no  more  of  our 
sons  to  die  in  Indochina. 
I  cannot  vote  that  summons. 
So  long  as  this  war  continues  to  divide 
America  and  squander  her  resources.  I 
will  oppose  an  extension  of  the  draft. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  can  now  make  a 
sober  and  fully  dispassionate  decision  re- 
garding alternatives  to  the  draft,  such  as 
a  volimteer  army. 

My  vote  against  extension  of  the  draft, 
therefore,  is  not  an  endorsement  of  an 
all-volunteer  force.  I  have  serious  reser- 
vations about  an  all-volunteer  army. 

But  I  will  give  this  smd  other  alterna- 
tives the  most  Uiorough  examination  as 
the  Senate  continues  in  the  months 
ahead  to  consider  the  future  shape  of 
military  service. 

In  summary,  my  position  on  the  Issues 
now  before  the  Senate  is  as  follows: 

First,  I  oppose  extension  of  the  draft 
as  long  as  the  war  continues.  If  the  ad- 
ministration truly  wsuits  to  end  this  war, 
there  will  be  no  Immediate  military  need 
for  the  manpower  provided  by  extending 
the  draft  at  this  point. 

Second.  If  some  extension  of  the  draft 
should  pass  the  Senate,  I  will  support 
an  amendment  to  prevent  any  more 
yoimg  men  being  sent  to  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  imless  they  volunteer. 

Though  they  are  only  25  percent  of 
the  total  army,  draftees  have  been  70 
percent  of  the  hard-core  combat  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

Draftees  have  been  57  percent  of  the 
total  casualties  in  Vietnam. 

The  death  rate  among  draftees  in  1970 
was  twice  the  rate  for  nondraftees. 

The  burden  borne  by  draftees  in  this 
war  has  been  singularly  cruel  and  un- 
usual. It  must  be  stopped. 


Third,  If  the  draft  Is  extended  despite 
opposition,  I  will  suw>ort  legislation  of- 
fered by  Senator  Kennedy  to  eliminate 
certain  inequities  In  the  present  system. 
Specifically: 

To  establish  a  celling  on  draft  calls 
and  to  reassert  congressional  authority 
over  the  draft. 

To  broaden  the  definition  of  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  conform  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Welsch  against 
UjS..  and  to  restore  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's role  in  reviewing  conscientious 
objectors  cases. 

To  provide  new  legal  rights  to  regis- 
trants, including  the  right  to  counsel  and 
the  right  to  present  witnesses  at  all  se- 
lective service  proceedings. 

To  prohibit  by  law  the  use  of  the  draft 
as  a  punishment  for  protest  activities. 

To  eliminate  previous  legal  restrictions 
on  judicial  review  of  questions  of  law  in 
classification  proceedings. 

Finally.  I  want  to  pose  questions  which 
have  troubled  me  most  about  an  all- 
volunteer  army,  and  which  have  pur- 
suaded  me  that  the  eventual  replacement 
for  the  present  system  of  military  serv- 
ice will  demand  far  more  attention  than 
we  have  given  It  so  far. 

Will  an  all -volimteer  force,  as  now  en- 
visioned, be  an  army  of  the  poor  and 
the  black? 

Testimony  by  the  Depwulment  of  De- 
fense, and  the  overwhelming  evidence 
from  campuses  across  the  country,  indi- 
cates that  college  graduates  do  not  want 
to  serve  in  the  military. 

College  graduates  simply  prefer  other 
alternatives  to  a  career  in  the  Army.  Yet 
other  alternatives  are  not  avails^le  to 
many  noncollege  educated  yoimg  Amer- 
icans. For  example,  aJthough  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  our  overall  population 
stands  at  the  Intollerable  level  of  6.1 
percent,  unemployment  among  black 
youths  has  reached  30  percent.  For  white 
youths  who  are  not  In  college,  the  un- 
employment rate  is  twice  the  national 
average.  What  kind  of  options  are  really 
open  to  these  people? 

If  military  p>ay  Is  to  be  used  as  an  In- 
centive for  volunteere,  tf  even  present  pay 
is  better  than  the  Income  of  the  poor, 
who  will  volunteer  for  the  Army?  Will  it 
not  be  those  with  the  least  chance  for  a 
decent  life  in  this  country? 

And  will  that  be  a  just  sharing  of  the 
citizens  responsibility  for  national  de- 
fense? 

Sup^wrters  of  a  volunteer  army  say  the 
underprivileged  will  be  better  off  in  the 
military,  receiving  higher  salaries  and 
better  training  than  they  could  find  else- 
where. They  say  all  Americans  deserve 
freedom  of  choice. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  freedom  of 
choice  to  a  volunteer  who  is  part  of  the 
30-percent  unemployment  figure.  How 
much  freedom  of  choice  do  we  have  In 
this  country  for  those  without  an  edu- 
cation and  without  a  Job? 

If  supporters  of  a  volunteer  army  are 
serious  about  freedom  in  this  case.  I 
think  they  should  be  sure  volunteers 
really  have  the  option  to  choose  between 
the  army  and  another  Job  or  an  educa- 
tion. Unless  realistic  altemajtlves  to  mili- 
tary service  are  available  to  these  young 


men,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  will  have 
neither  freedom  nor  chcdce. 

I^en  there  are  quesstdons  regarding  the 
political  implications  of  an  all-volunteer 
force. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  the  presence 
of  draftees  has  insured  that  the  Army 
contains  a  civilian-oriented,  skeptical 
prize- winning  journalist  who  exposed  My 
Lai  to  the  public,  wrote  me  about  his  ex- 
perience with  that  incident: 

I  IntMTlewed  perhaps  fifty  former  mem- 
bers of  Charlie  Company  while  reeearchlng 
my  newspaper  articles  and  book  on  My  Lai, 
and  without  fall  found  that  the  only  honeet 
information  about  wtiat  happened  that  day 
came  from  draftees.  I'm  convinced  that  had 
most  of  the  young  men  at  My  Lai  been  ca- 
reer soldiers,  the  story  never  would  have 
been  developed. 

CoL  Anthony  B.  Herbert,  a  highly  dec- 
orated career  Army  ofBcer  echoes  Mr. 
Hersh's  findings.  Speaking  frcwn  his  own 
experience  in  the  military,  Colonel  Her- 
bert wrote  me  what  he  thinks  would  hap- 
pen if  a  voluntary  army  replaced  the 
draft: 

Eliminate  these  Internal  sets  of  checks  and 
balances  (the  draft)  and  you  will.  I  believe, 
end  up  with  a  professional  career  oriented 
group  who  will  attack  every  problem  In  light 
of  what  is  best  for  the  Corpe  rather  than  for 
the  country  at  large.  The  ofBcer  corps  would 
soon  became  a  military  aristocracy.  Those  of 
us  present  in  the  Officer  Corps  today  have 
witnessed  a  so-called  professional  group 
among  us  who  attempt  to  do  exactly  Just 
that  in  the  name  of  loyalty  to  the  Officer 
Corps  and /or  army,  rather  than  to  their 
country.  It  was  not  a  professional  army  offi- 
cer or  even  a  professional  enlisted  man  who 
brought  My  Lai  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
public.  There  have  been  other  similar  inci- 
dents, maybe  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  which 
have  occurred  throughout  Vietnam.  Many  I 
have  seen  reported  In  Inspector  General  flies, 
Crtmlnal  Investigative  files,  and  news  media. 
None  by  the  so-called  "profeeslQnal  types." 
If  there  had  not  been  draftees  and  other 
non-professionals  at  My  Lai.  I  say  the  U.S. 
public  would  still  not  know  of  it. 

These  facts  and  testimony  seem  to  me 
to  raise  grave  doi*>ts  about  the  potential 
Injustices  and  abuses  of  aa  all -voluntary 
military  force. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said: 
Liberty  means  re^xansiblllty.  That  Is  why 
most  men  dread  it. 

The  Senate's  decision  on  the  draft  Is 
one  of  those  dreadful  responsibilities. 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  stop 
the  conscription  of  our  young  men  to 
fight  a  senseless  war.  But  I  believe  we 
have  an  equally  pressing  re^aonsibility 
to  see  that  we  do  not  replace  the  present 
system  with  something  potentially  worse. 

And  I  also  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
America — all  its  citizens,  rich  and  poor — 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  well-being  of  their  country. 

We  must  not  magnify  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam  by  letting  its  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice obscure  that  responsibility. 

Many  of  those  who  have  opposed  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  have  done  so  with 
enormous  energy,  determination  £ind  a 
true  spirit  of  public  service.  I  would  hope 
those  qualities  are  brought  to  bear  in  the 
months  ahead  for  construction  of  a  Just 
and  workable  alternative  for  service  to 
our  Nation. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Apsh.  5, 1971. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondau:, 
Capitol. 

Deak  Senator  Mondauc:  My  beliefs  about 
the  merits  of  a  draft  against  aa  all-volunteer 
Army  Is  an  extrem^y  personal,  based  on  my 
work,  in  connection  with  the  My  Lai  expose. 
I  Interviewed  perhaps  flity  former  members 
of  Charlie  Company  while  researching  my 
newspvaper  articles  and  book  on  My  Lai,  and 
without  fall  found  that  the  only  honest  In- 
formation about  what  happ>ened  that  day 
came  from  draftees.  The  'lifers'  and  officers 
simply  refused  to  tell  the  truth. 

I'm  convinced  that  had  most  of  the  young 
men  at  My  Lai  been  career  soldiers  the  story 
never  would  have  been  developed.  I  can 
make  no  general  conclusions  about  the  merits 
of  a  draft  vs.  an  all-volunteer  Army.  I  don't 
know  all  of  the  facts.  But  I  do  know  the 
thought  of  having  only  careerists  in  the  serv- 
ice leaves  me  with  dread. 

I'm  not  sure  If  this  helps  or  not. 

Seymour  M.  Hersh 


Department  op  the  Armt. 
Fort  McPherson.  Ga..  April  5. 1971. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  response  to 
your  letter  dated  March  30,  1971,  concerning 
VOLAR  I  must  preface  my  remarks  with  the 
fact  that  our  Chief  of  Staff  has  already  com- 
mitted us  to  the  support  of  replacing  our 
present  force  with  an  all-volunteer  one.  As  a 
subordinate  of  course  I  will  support  this 
concept  and  do  my  utmost  to  complete  the 
mission.  I.e.  at  present  I  am  Reenllstment 
Officer  Third  U.S.  Army  which  Is  at  present 
in  first  place  of  all  Armies  In  CONARC  by 
reenllstment  rate.  However.  I  feel  that  loy- 
alty to  my  country  must  over  ride  loyalty  to 
a  Chief  of  Staff  or  any  other  single  person 
or  group.  I  have  been  asked  a  straightfor- 
ward question.  I  would  consider  It  disloyal 
to  my  country  as  well  as  lacking  In  moral 
courage  to  give  any  answer  other  than  a 
straightforward  one  In  return.  With  this  In 
mind,  if  the  answer  below  Is  not  sufficient 
or  needs  clarification  pleace  feel  free  to  call 
on  me  for  further  response. 

The  United  States  Is  not  a  professional 
militaristic  nation.  I  mean  In  effect  we  are 
not  directing  expansion  or  conquest  via  an 
agresslve  military  policy.  Our  Army  has  been 
directed  throughout  our  history  as  a  defen- 
sive arm  only. 

In  the  defense  of  a  free  nation,  a  nation 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people"  all  segments 
of  that  nation  should  participate  in  its  de- 
fense. In  a  free  nation's  Army.  If  that  na- 
tion is  to  remain  a  democracy  an  Army  should 
reflect  In  almost  equal  portions  those  same 
percentages  of  all  segments  as  are  present 
in  Its  overall  population.  Catholic.  Prot- 
estant. Jew,  other,  white,  black,  yellow,  red 
other,  plus  all  social  class  levels  etc.,  etc. 
Regardless  of  what  the  VOLAR  Committee 
has  written  or  believes  Just  the  fact  that 
this  could  possibly  not  be  the  case  should 
deter  us  from  adopting  the  VOLAR  concept. 

As  present  In  the  U.S.  Army  with  all  seg- 
ments represented,  especially  non-profee- 
slonals  In  the  sense  of  non-volunteers,  or  vol- 
unteers only  for  short  periods  rather  than 
Intended  careerists  the  Army  has  an  Inher- 
ent set  of  checks  and  balances  so  necessary 
for  a  free  nation  In  maintaining  civil  con- 
trol of  Its  armed  might. 

Eliminate  these  Internal  sets  of  checks 
and  balances  and  you  will.  I  believe,  end  up 
with  a  professional  career  oriented  group 
who  will  attack  every  problem  In  the  light 
of  what  Is  best  for  the  Corps  rather  than  for 


the  country  at  large.  This  Is  no  figment  of 
my  mind,  I  assiure  you.  The  Officers  Corps 
would  soon  become  a  military  aristocracy. 
Those  of  us  present  in  the  Officers  Corps  to- 
day have  witnessed  a  so  called  professional 
group  among  us  who  attempt  to  do  exactly 
just  that  In  the  name  of  loyalty — the  Offi- 
cers Corps  and.  or  Army,  rather  than  to  their 
country.  It  was  not  a  professional  army  of- 
ficer or  even  a  professional  enlisted  man 
who  brought  My  Lai  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  public  officials.  There  has  been  other 
similar  type  incidents,  maybe  not  on  so  large 
a  scale,  which  have  occurred  throughout 
Vietnam.  Many  I  have  seen  reported  In  In- 
spector General  files.  Criminal  Investigative 
files,  and  news  media.  None  by  the  so  called 
"professional  types."  If  there  had  not  been 
draftees  and  other  non-professionals  at  My 
Lai,  I  say,  the  U.S.  public  would  still  not 
know  of  it.  A  careerist  Is  very  reluctant  to 
speak  out  and  terminate  a  career — which  is 
the  case  even  In  today's  Army.  The  Army  pro- 
fessionals have  much  power  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  Internally  in  order  to  pre- 
vent those  within  a  command  from  speaking 
out.  which  l3  why  we  hear  about  ihece 
things  many  times  only  after  one  of  the  non- 
professionals is  out  of  service.  Just  kiiowing 
these  Individuals  are  In  a  command  may 
times  prevents  crimes  from  being  committed 
by  those  who  fear  exposure  from  such  "left 
wingers."  "rabble  rotisers"  and  "hippy 
types." 

Mr.  Mondale.  please  feel  free  to  use  my 
remarks  however  necessary'.  Mr.  Peterson 
stated  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain 
permission  from  other  officers  to  be  quoted. 
Just  this  fact  alone  should  exemplify  what 
I  have  stated  concerning  the  "professional" 
in  the  sense  I  feel  we  would  have  them  in  an 
all-volunteer  Army.  Because  my  views  are 
not  single.  It  is  the  prevalent  view  among 
my  military  associates  who  I  assure  you  are 
many  of  our  finest  Army  officers  today  vrith 
tremendous  records.  That  I  chose  to  speak 
out.  many  feel,  will  result  In  great  pressures 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  my  family  and 
self.  All  I  can  reply  is  that  I  feel  that  some- 
day a  much  greater  pressure,  the  conscious, 
win  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  for  what 
they  know  and  yet  faU  to  say. 

Finally  In  order  to  get  a  little  more  exact 
Idea  of  some  of  the  results  of  professionalism 
I  refer  you  to  the  Franklin  Institute  Research 
Laboratories  (FIRL)  Career  Motivation 
Study.  Junior  Officer  Retention,  DA  Pam- 
phlet 600-20,  dated  August  1969.  In  order 
that  you  can  read  directly  statements  of 
many  young  officers  on  their  observation  of 
our  so  called  "professional"  segment  of  the 
Officers  Corps. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the  oppor- 
tunity   to   express   this    view   to   so   distin- 
guished a  panel,  with  the  possiblity  of  ef- 
fecting such  action  before  it  Is  too  late. 
Sincerely, 

Anthony  B.  Herbert, 

Lt.  Col.  Infantry. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  sympathize  with  the  objective 
of  the  Nelson  amendment,  I  will  vote 
against  it  for  the  reason  that  its  enact- 
ment could  severely  impede  the  early 
phasing  out  of  the  draft  in  favor  of  an 
all-volunteer  military.  To  my  mind,  this 
latter  objective  is  so  imports.nt  that  all 
other  considerations  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  it. 

As  others  have  stated  today,  the  net 
effect  of  enacting  the  Nelson  amendment 
at  this  time  would  be  to  provide  draftees 
with  a  special  immunity  with  regard  to 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  in  turn  would 
create  a  positive  inducement  for  young 
men  to  await  the  draft  rather  than 
volunteering  for  duty  in  one  of  the 
armed  services.  Yet  it  is  quite  clear  that 


the  historic  objective  of  the  debates  now 
in  progress  on  the  extension  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Authority  reflects  a  de- 
termination by  the  Congress  to  join  with 
the  administration  in  phasing  out  the 
draft  and  in  returning  to  the  concept  of 
all -volunteer  forces  as  soon  as  that  tran- 
sition can  be  prudently  made.  In  my 
judgment,  such  a  short-term  disloca- 
tion of  the  normal  volunteer  response 
to  the  proposed  increase  in  pay  and  other 
benefits  could  make  it  doubly  difficult 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  such 
special  inducements  and  could  unfairly 
handicap  the  plan  to  achieve  all-volun- 
teer forces. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  practical 
obstacles  which  would  reduce  efficiency 
and  impair  the  morale  of  career  service- 
men at  precisely  the  time  when  we  need 
to  make  evei-y  effort  to  achieve  a  smooth 
transition. 

Specifically,  it  must  be  understood  that 
to  tr,-  t-o  make  up  the  deficiency  in  com- 
bat forces — infanti-y,  artillery,  and  so 
forth — which  would  be  created  by  elimi- 
natin?  draftees  from  service  in  Vietnam 
would  require  time-consuming  and  cost- 
ly retraining:  of  career  personnel  now  as- 
.^lened  to  other  duties,  and  would  result 
either  in  the  di.<;ruption  of  e.xisting  units — 
thus  badly  impairing  their  effectlve- 
nos.' — or.  in  the  alternative,  in  the  re- 
a-';.<i',',Timent  to  Vietnam  of  men  who  had 
already  .'^erved  a  tour  of  duty  in  that 
cnnfiict. 

~As  American  forces  in  Vietnam  will 
have  been  reduced  by  the  end  of  this 
year  to  a  point  where  they  can  no  longer 
engage  in  active  ground  operations,  cas- 
ualtie.s  can  be  expected  to  be  reduced  vir- 
tually to  the  vanishing  point.  Thus  as- 
signment of  draftees  to  this  area  after 
the  first  of  the  coming  year  would  have 
little  more  than  a  symbolic  importance, 
as  the  actual  hazards  to  which  draftees 
would  then  be  subjected  would  not  be 
materially  greater  than  those  to  which 
men  in  the  armed  services  are  subjected 
in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  training 
and  service.  I  do  not  mean  to  minimize 
the  incremental  danger  to  those  who 
would,  in  fact,  be  a.ssigned  for  duty  in 
Vietnam,  but  I  do  say  that  the  overrid- 
ing need  to  make  every  effort  to  assure 
the  success  and  early  adjustment  of  all- 
volimteer  forces  must  outweigh  these 
other  considerations. 

Finally,  although  I  have  in  the  past 
urged  that  draftees  be  removed  from  in- 
voluntary involvement  in  combat  duties 
in  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  feasible  date, 
I  have  not  considered  that  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Congress  to  dictate  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  as  to  how  he  should 
dispose  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 
I  would  not  at  this  time  wish  to  man- 
date such  restrictions  when,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  I  feel  that  the  net 
re^ult  might  be  to  prolong  the  draft  and 
jeopardize  the  success  of  the  move  to 
an  all-volunteer  military. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  now  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
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the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  No.  105, 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER  (when  his  name  was 
called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  M\THi.\sK  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea;"  if  I  were  at 
liberty  u>  vole,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  E.AGLETON  'after  having  voted  in 
the  negative'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
witii  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana ( Mr.  B.\YH ) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea;"  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdiaw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico 'Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  Ckurch),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre^  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
ab.-'Cnt. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen*,  the  Senator 
from  Michican  'Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Warhineton  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton '  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Hart'  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Symington)  vv-ould  each  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  I  would  vote  "yea." 

On  thi.'s  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  '  Mr.  Jack- 
son I , 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen', the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias'.  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  '  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mu.ndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  lo^'a  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  M.\THiAS)  has  been  previously 
announced. 
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The   result   was  cnnounced — yeas  21. 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

iNo.  75  Leg.] 
TEAS— 21 


Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Burdick 

MansfleJd 

Ppoxmire 

Cranston 

Mondale 

RiblcoH 

Fulbright 

Muskie 

Schweiker 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Stevens 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Hughes 

Pell 

NAYS— 52 

WiUlams 

Aiken 

Djininick 

Packwood 

.MIott 

Eastland 

Fearson 

Baker 

Ellender 

Prouty 

Beall 

Erviu 

Randolph 

Benlsen 

Pnnnin 

Roth 

Bugtjs 

Gambrell 

Sax  be 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Srott 

Buckley 

Gnffin 

Smith 

B\Td,  Va. 

Gumey 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Harris 

Stennis 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Stevenson 

Case 

Hruska 

Taft 

Chiles 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Young 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Dole 

Mv.ntoya 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 2 

Tower,  a 

gainst. 

Eagleton 

against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

-Mien 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Miller 

Bellmon 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bennett 

Javits 

Miindt 

Bible 

Long 

Sparknian 

Church 

Mathias 

Symington 

Pons 

McGee 

Hansen 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  (No.  105) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  34, 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  June  3,  1971,  as  "National 
Navy  Wives  Club  of  America  Day,"  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


House  had  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 29,  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the 
calendar  week  beginning  on  May  30, 
1971,  and  ending  on  June  5,  1971,  as 
"National  Peace  Corps  Week,"  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  the  preamble,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  fiu'ther  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the   following   enrolled   bill: 

H.R.  4209.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic   Act   of   the    Virgin   Islands. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  today. 


HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  34)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  June  3, 
1971,  as  "National  Navy  Wives  Club  of 
America  Day",  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  •will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  advise  the 
Senate  as  to  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to  do 
so. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
will  recall  when  v^-e  discussed  the  Calen- 
dar, at  the  present  time  there  are  five 
items  on  the  Calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  return 
to  their  seats. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  five  items  on  the  Calendar,  one  of 
which  is  pending,  another  of  which  has 
just  been  reported  and  placed  on  the 
Calendar;  and  on  the  others  there  are 
routine  "holds,"  requiring  scheduling  and 
later  action  by  the  Senate. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  at  least  two 
votes;  one  at  1  p.m.  and  another  not 
later  than  6:30  p.m.  There  may  well  be 
additional  votes.  Today  we  had  antici- 
pated only  two  votes  and  so  far  we 
have  had  two  and  there  will  be  at  least 
one  more. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
unanimous-consent  agreements  assur- 
ing votes  for  Thursday,  which  was  the 
date  originally  set  for  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
and  because  the  joint  leadership  does  not 
desire  to  schedule  Senate  sessions  merely 
to  mark  time  and  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, will  call  up  the  House  concurrent 
adjournment  resolution  at  this  time  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OP  CONGRESS  FOR  THE 
MEMORIAL  DAY  WEEKEND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
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message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
316. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIR  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
316,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  316 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday,  May  27,  19T1, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Tuesday,  June  1,  1971. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  and  ask 
that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  Page  1,  line  2,  strike  out  the  words 
"two  Houses  adjourn"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "House  of  Representatives  adjourns". 

On  Page  1,  line  3,  after  the  comma  follow- 
ing "1971"  Insert  "and  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  May  26,  1971,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  316  >  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  316 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  adjourns  on  Thurs- 
day. May  27.  1971.  and  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  May  26.  1971,  they  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Tuesday, 
June    1.    1971. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  May  27, 
1971,  and  the  Senate  from  May  26.  1971, 
imtil  June  1.  1971." 


PROGRAM  CONTINUED 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield 
further.  I  know  he  will  certainly  join 
with  me  in  ui-ging  all  Senators  to  be 
present  tomorrow  because  there  are  at 
least  two  and  perhaps  more  important 
votes  coming  up.  It  is  most  urgent  that 
we  dispose  of  those  matters  tomorrow 
in  accordance  with  unanimous  consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
wholeheartedly  in  what  he  has  just  ad- 
vocated. The  joint  leadership  sent  tele- 
grams la5t  night  asking  all  Senators  to 
be  present.  The  result  is  that  today  there 
are  75  Senators  present — at  least  75  re- 
sponded to  the  last  rollcall.  I  am  not 
happy  that  only  75  Senators  are  present 
to  vote  on  amendments  to  this  most  im- 
portant bill.  I  would  hope  for  a  greater 
attendance  for  the  votes  toworrow  and 
an  even  greater  attendance  upon  the 
Senate's  return  from  its  5 -day  recess. 


Mr.  President,  the  meaning  of  the  reso- 
lution we  have  just  passed  is  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  business  tomorrow,  Wed- 
nesday, the  Senate  will  go  over  until 
the  following  Tuesday  at  12  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


THE   MILITARY   SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967; 
to  increase  military  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  nscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  74  to  H.R.  6531.  to 
delete  from  the  bill  section  203.  providing 
for  a  special  combat  enlistment  bonus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  74 

On  page  38,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  6  on  page  39. 

Renumber  sections  204  and  205  as  sec- 
tions 203  and  204.  respectively. 

On  page  40.  strike  out  lines  6  through  10, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  205.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  times  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
provision,  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion as  part  of  its  move  toward  a  volun- 
teer Army,  is  the  most  repugnant  aspect 
of  the  legislation  before  us. 

Tliis  provision  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  pay  a  young  man  up 
to  S6.000  to  enlist  in  combat  divisions. 
Although  the  Secretary  has  stated  his 
intention  to  limit  his  offer  to  $3,000,  on 
several  occa.sions.  the  Department  has 
emphasized  that  the  authority  under  this 
language  permits  payment  of  $6,000  at 
anv  time  to  an  enlistee. 

It  is  a  lure,  a  blood  bonus,  to  induce 
young  men  to  sign  up  for  combat  service. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  who 
he  believes  will  be  attracted  by  this  of- 
fer of  a  $3,000  or  $6,000  bounty  for  en- 
listment. I  use  the  word  "bounty"  be- 
cause a  bonus  of  this  size  for  combat 
enlistment  is  more  than  reminiscent  of 
the  Civil  War  bounties  that  caused  riots 
in  New  York  City. 

In  1863,  James  G.  Blaine  explained 
that: 

The  bounty  of  $300  was  needed  for  the 
protection   of   The   Great    "Middle   Interest" 


of  society — the  class  of  which  the  business 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depend. 

That  is  precisely  the  reasoning  behind 
this  provision.  It  coerces  only  the  poor. 
It  condemns  them  to  combat  service. 
One  historian,  Fred  A.  Shannon,  said  of 
the  1863  Law: 

with  the  rod  of  conscription  In  one  hand 
and  an  open  purse  in  the  other,  the  nation 
set  about  to  coerce  or  persuade  all  but  the 
favored  few  to  Join  the  colors.  The  fevs 
could    replenish    the   purse   Instead. 

The  law  was  signed  on  March  3,  1863. 
On  July  11,  the  first  lottery  was  held 
and  New  York  was  assigned  a  quota  of 
33,000. 

Government  recruiters  began  wander- 
ing through  the  streets  trying  to  fill  their 
quotas.  "Here's  three  hundred  bucks, 
sign  on  the  dotted  line,"  was  their  pitch. 

Two  days  later,  the  poor  answered  the 
boimty  with  blood  on  the  streets  of  New 
York.  A  cry  went  up,  particularly  among 
the  immigrant  Irish  who  then  formed  a 
quarter  of  the  city's  800,000  population,  a 
cry  of: 

A  rich  man's  war.  a  poor  man's  fight. 

On  July  13,  an  estimated  10.000  per- 
sons formed  a  mob  that  burned  and 
looted  and  fought  the  police.  Governor 
Seymour  declared  the  city  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  Five  regiments  of 
troops  were  called. 

Four  days  of  rioting  left  500  dead  and 
an  estimated  1.000  woimded. 

After  the  War.  Brig.  Gen.  James  Oakes. 
reported  on  the  operation  of  the  draft 
and  recommended  that  any  future  draft 
"dispense  with  Government  bounties  al- 
together— and,  instead,  to  increase  the 
regular  pay  of  the  soldier  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  would  enable  him  with  prudence 
and  economy  to  support  his  family  or 
dependents  while  in  the  Army." 

If  it  was  apparent  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Civil  War  era  that  a  bounty  was  designed 
to  make  the  poor  do  the  rich  man's  fight- 
ing, that  same  reasoning  behind  the  com- 
bat enlistment  bonus  will  not  escape  the 
pubhc  today. 

Three  hundred  dollars  may  not  seem 
an  appreciable  sum  today,  but  in  1863, 
the  weekly  wage  for  a  laborer  was  under 
$20. 

Today,  the  weekly  wage  may  be  per- 
haps 10  times  greater,  but  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  prepared.  His  intended 
bonus  is  10  times  what  it  was  then.  And 
he  can  even  double  that  siun  if  he  does 
not  get  enough  men  the  first  time  aroimd. 

This  Nation  presumably  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  bounty  in  the  Civil  War. 
Neither  in  the  draft  for  World  War  I  nor 
in  any  law  since  then,  has  Congress 
looked  to  an  enlistment  bonus  to  entice 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

ThLs  proposed  bonus  violates  that 
tradition.  It  seeks  not  only  to  entice  men 
to  join  the  militar>-  but  to  assume  the 
greatest   risk  of  death  as   well. 

Once  more,  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
join  with  me  in  this  amendment  and 
reject  a  system  that  reeks  with  class  in- 
justice. The  House  of  Representatives 
wisely  deleted  this  provision  in  the  course 
of  debate  on  the  current  bill  and  I  would 
urge  the  Senate  to  do  the  same. 

Wlio  is  going  to  accept  a  $6,000  com- 
bat enlistment  bonus? 

Not  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  and 
surely  not  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.  Their 
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futures  are  secure.  They  have  the  poten- 
tial for  earnings  that  far  outdistance 
$3,000  or  $6,000.  And  they  know  that  the 
bonus  carries  with  it  the  threat  of  death, 
the  threat  of  losing  an  arm.  They  know 
and  they  will  not  go. 

■Who  will  go?  The  Census  Bureau  and 
Labor  Department  can  tell  you. 

The  Census  Bureau  reported  last  week 
that  the  Nation's  poor  now  number  25.5 
million,  an  increase  of  1.2  million  over 
1969.  There  are  17.5  million  whites.  7.7 
million  blacks.  One  in  10  white  Ameri- 
cans live  in  poverty,  one  in  tliree  black 
Americans. 

They  will  go  because  $3,000  or  $6,000 
may  mean  more  money  than  they  could 
ever  hope  to  see  in  a  single  sum. 

The  Labor  Department  also  will  tell 
you  who  will  go.  They  reported  a  6.1 
percent  unemployment  rate  in  the  Na- 
tion last  month. 

Those  are  the  groups  who  will  be 
tempted  by  this  combat  enlisment  bonus. 
They  are  the  ones  who  will  take  the  lure. 

Army  recruiters  can  set  up  shop  cut- 
side  a  Stale  employment  office.  They  can 
follow  the  unemployment  statistics  and 
decide  where  to  start  their  volunteer 
Army  campaign. 

I  wonder  whether  we  finally  are  not 
seeing  this  administration's  answer  to 
both  the  unemployment  and  the  poverty 
issues. 

A  bonus  to  join  the  combat  divisions  of 
the  military,  a  bonus  that  is  surely  aimed 
at  the  poor.  I  wonder  whether  this  is 
their  answer  to  problems  that  they  have 
failed  to  exhibit  the  wUl  to  resolve. 

In  the  House  Armed  Services  com- 
ment on  why  it  rejected  the  combat  en- 
listment bonus,  on  page  39  of  the  House 
report,  it  is  stated: 

The  committee  was  concerned  that  the 
language  of  the  Department's  proposal,  as 
submitted,  was  so  broad  that  there  was  no 
a.ssurance  it  would  be  used  solely  for  the 
stated  objective.  As  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  bill  could  have  been 
used  to  provide  pay  raised  for  almost  any 
segment  of  the  enlisted  population  and  could 
have  resulted  in  considerable  change  in  tra- 
ditional reenlistment  bonus  procedures  with- 
out proper  review  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  committee  was  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  use  of  such  authority 
at  a  time  when  assignment  of  draftees  to 
the  combat  arms  is  continuing.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  more  thought  would  have 
to  be  given  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  in  the 
case  where  two  men  would  be  serving  in  the 
infantry  side  by  side,  and  one,  who  Is  an  en- 
listee, is  getting  an  extra  thousand  dollars 
a  year  while  the  other,  who  Is  Inducted,  gets 
no  such  additional  amount. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  reserva- 
tion, the  committee  rejected  the  admlnis- 
trations  request  for  this  authority. 

The  recent  vote  here  on  the  floor,  re- 
jected the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
that  we  limit  combat  duty  to  volunteers. 
As  a  result  draftees  still  will  face  combat 
action.  Draftees  will  be  getting  paid  at 
a  certain  level  and  enlistees  will  be  get- 
ting anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a 
year  more  yet  they  will  be  battling  in 
the  same  trench,  facing  the  same  threat 
from  tlie  enemy,  and  with  the  same  risk 
of  deatli  or  dismemberment. 

The  chairman  calls  this  a  modest  ex- 
periment and  indicates  less  than  whole- 


sale endorsement  of  this  concept  as  the 
ideal  manpower  poUcy  of  this  Nation. 

I  can  well  understand  why.  Because 
I  know  that  it  conflicts  with  his  own 
basic  reluctance  to  see  this  Nation's  mili- 
tary forces  rely  on  the  principle  of  boun- 
ties and  bonuses. 

I  also  would  remind  the  chairman  that 
this  experiment  has  been  tried  before. 
It  was  tried  last  during  the  Civil  War 
and  it  brought  bloodshed  to  the  streets 
of  New  York. 

Before  that  experiment  ended,  several 
hundred  were  dead.  A  thousand  injured 
and  the  city  occupied  by  Union  troops 
forced  to  leave  the  battlefield  to  restore 
order  in  New  York. 

I  am  reminded  when  the  chairman 
talks  of  a  modest  experiment  of  the  es- 
say by  Jonathan  Swift,  "A  Modest  Pro- 
posal." That  proposal  once  more  dealt 
with  the  poor  but  as  I  recall  it  provided 
for  roasting  of  young  infants  as  a  way 
to  meet  the  problem  of  poverty.  The  sa- 
tirical point  of  the  article  was  that  the 
society  then  was  unwilling  to  face  its 
social  evils  and  since  it  evidently  had  no 
use  for  the  poor,  Swift  ofifered  his  "mod- 
est proposal"  to  imderline  this  lack  of 
concern  for  the  poor. 

Today  we  are  faced  •with  a  similar 
"modest  proposal"  whose  effects  will  be 
just  as  blatantly  aimed  at  the  poor  as 
was  that  of  Swift. 

Secretary  Laird  concluded  his  opening 
statement  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  this  year  with  the  com- 
ment: 

What  you  are  considering,  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
is  a  legislative  proposal  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance. People,  not  arms  or  equipment, 
not  buildings  or  computers,  not  any  of  the 
hardware  requirements  of  defense,  are  the 
priceless  vital  asset  of  our  national  defense. 

A  wise,  a  Just,  and  a  fair  manpower  policy 
Is  Indeed  the  keystone  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

But  I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  proposal 
to  pay  young  men  a  $3,000  or  $6,000 
bonus  to  enlist  in  combat  units  is  neither 
wise,  nor  just  nor  fair. 

It  reflects  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  any  mercenary  Army.  First,  it  pays 
men  to  enlist;  second,  it  will  attract 
mostly  the  poor;  and  third,  it  places  them 
where  the  risk  is  greatest,  in  the  combat 
trenches. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  call  attention 
to  section  IC  of  the  Military'  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  which  states  the  in- 
tent of  Congress: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  In  a 
free  society  the  obligations  and  privileges  of 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Reserve 
components  thereof  should  be  shared  gen- 
erally. In  accordance  with  a  system  of  selec- 
tion which  is  fair  and  Just,  and  which  Is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  an  ef- 
fective national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  a  combat  enlistment 
bonus  which  has  in  the  past  and  will  to- 
day be  seen  as  an  effort  to  induce  the 
poor  to  bear  the  greatest  burden  of  com- 
bat duty  directly  conflicts  with  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
vious passage. 

It  assures  that  the  obligations  of  mili- 
tary service  will  not  be  "shared  gener- 
ally" but  will  fall  on  the  least  benefited 
of  om-  society. 


And  again  I  caU  attention  to  section 
8  of  the  act,  which  states: 

No  bounty  may  be  paid  to  Induce  any  per- 
son to  be  Inducted  into  an  Armed  Force. 

I  believe  that  the  combat  enlistment 
bonus  directly  and  flagrantly  violates 
the  principle  that  was  established  in 
ever>'  conscription  law  since  the  Civil 
War. 

It  is  a  bounty  to  free  the  more  affluent 
sectors  of  society  from  the  need  to  risk 
their  lives  in  defense  of  the  country  and 
it  is  designed  to  give  to  the  poor  two 
things — $3,000  and  a  rifle. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  section  8  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Law  of  1967.  That  section  relates 
to  boimties,  substitutes,  purchases  of  re- 
lease— ^it  states  that: 

No  bounty  may  be  paid  to  Induce  any 
person  to  be  Inducted  into  an  armed  force. 
A  clothing  allowance  authorized  by  law  Is 
not  a  bounty  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
No  person  liable  for  training  and  service  un- 
der this  act  may  furnish  a  substitute  for  the 
training  or  service.  No  person  may  be  en- 
listed, inducted,  or  appointed  in  an  armed 
force  as  a  substitute  for  another.  No  i>erson 
liable  for  training  and  service  under  section 
4  may  escape  that  training  and  service  or  be 
discharged  before  the  end  of  his  period  of 
training  and  ser\ice  by  paying  money  or  any 
other  valuable  thing  as  consideration  for  his 
release  from  that  training  and  service  or 
liability  therefor. 

But  I  ask  Mr.  President,  whether  a 
$6,000  bonus  to  a  yoimg  man  recruited 
from  Roxbury  or  Brockton  to  induce  him 
to  enlist  in  combat,  is  not  in  fact  a 
bounty,  a  boimty  designed  to  replace  any 
middle  or  upper  class  yoimg  men  who 
might  otherwise  be  drafted  with  their 
less  affluent  brothers. 
Let  me  repeat  the  relevant  lines: 
No  bounty  may  be  paid  to  Induce  any  per- 
son to  be  inducted  into  an  armed  force. 

If  not  the  language  then  surely  the 
spirit  of  this  legislation  is  violated  by 
a  combat  enlistment  bonus.  I  find  It 
highly  obnoxious  to  return  to  a  system 
that  caused  riots  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  the  system  of  bounties  and  sub- 
stitutes that  found  recruiters  wandering 
through  the  immigrant  sections  of  our 
largest  cities  offering  bonuses  to  the  poor 
in  order  to  remove  the  threat  of  the 
draft  from  the  wealthy. 

We  would  be  doing  the  same.  If  any 
Member  can  explain  to  me  why  the  fol- 
lowing scene  could  not  take  place,  I 
would  be  grateful.  An  Army  recruiter 
sets  up  office  each  day  next  to  the  em- 
ployment office  and  offers  everyone  wait- 
ing in  line  $6,000,  payable  in  3  months, 
if  he  signs  up  for  combat  for  3  years.  I 
find  this  to  be  a  bounty  in  the  most  re- 
pugnant sense  of  the  word. 

I  would  like  to  yield,  if  I  may,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  ) .  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  have  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  j'ield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts   (Mr. 
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Kennedy  ) ,  though  perhaps  for  some- 
what different  reasons  or  from  a  differ- 
ent perspective. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  long  been 
on  record  in  opposition  to  any  conscrip- 
tive  system,  and  I  shall  present  an 
amendment  at  an  appropriate  time  to 
abolish  the  entire  draft  system  as  we 
now  know  it. 

But  I  think,  in  order  to  reach  a  place 
where  we  could  undertake  with  expected 
success  an  all-volunteer  Army,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  offer  the  kind  of  incentive 
that  is  now  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
$6,000  bonus. 

I  have  some  statistics  which  I  would 
like  to  make  available  here  for  the  Rec- 
ord, because  I  think  the  whole  question 
of  a  bonus  revolves  around  the  point  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  could  get  sufficient 
manpower  to  go  into  combat  areas  and  to 
fit  under  the  so-called  MOS  of  combat 
dutv. 

I  have  here  statistics,  based  upon 
Pentagon  figures,  which  I  think  will  11- 
lustr:ne  my  position  very  vividly  that 
we  do  not  need  this  kind  of  incentive  in 
order  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  Army. 
I  would  not  want  the  Senate  to  be  mis- 
led into  believing  that  they  have  to  vote 
for  such  a  proposition  as  a  $6,000  bonus 
if  they  are  really  comr'.ntted  to  the  prop- 
osit:on  that  they  want  an  all-volunteer 
milit.ary. 

Fur  fiscal  year  1970,  the  combat  arms 
MOS  requirement  of  the  Army  was  100,- 
000  men. 

I  want  to  make  these  statistics  as  clear 
and  understandable  as  possible,  because 
sometimes  we  can  get  lost  in  figures.  This 
figure  of  100,000  men  would  be  the  re- 
quirement .'^et  by  the  Army  to  fill  their 
battle  stations  under  their  various  as- 
signments in  combat  areas.  Taking  that 
100.000  fi^re,  where  did  it  come  from? 
Where  did  we  get  that  100,000  figure? 

First  of  all,  we  have  from  the  Pentagon 
the  statistic  that  4,000  men  indicated  at 
the  time  of  enlistment  that  they  wanted 
this  type  of  MOS;  in  other  words,  they 
wanted  a  combat  assignment  when  they 
made  their  preference  known  at  the  time 
of  enlistment. 

We  find  that  within  the  next  6  months 
following  enlistment.  7,000  additional 
men  made  known  that  they  wanted 
and  signed  up  for  Airborne  and  Special 
Forces,  and  acquired  that  kind  of  combat 
MOS. 

Where  did  we  get  the  remainder  to 
meet  the  100.000  requirement?  Thus  far 
we  have  a  total  of  11,000  who  have  indi- 
cated, either  at  the  time  of  enlistment 
or  later,  that  they  wanted  this  type  of 
assignment. 

First  of  all.  of  the  Regular  Army  un- 
assigned  personnel,  referred  to  as  RAU's, 
who  did  not  specify  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment— v.e  had  72,000  such  men  in  fiscal 
year  1970 — 40  percent,  or  28,000,  of  those 
men  were  assigned  to  combat  MOS's  by 
the  Army  command,  and  the  remain- 
ing requirements  to  fulfill  the  need  of 
100,000  combat  MOS's  were  made  up 
from  draftees — 61,000  draftees. 

If  we  take  the  Pentagon  statistics 
again  for  their  projected  needs  for  1972 
and  1973.  we  will  see  that  only  about  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  the  fiscal  year  1970 
combat  arms  MOS  requirements  will  be 


needed.  In  other  words,  only  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  total  100,000  figure  will 
be  needed. 

Based  upon  this  statistics,  we  can  then, 
let  us  say,  take  50  percent  of  the  figure 
for  true  volunteers  in  the  RAU  category, 
and  the  projected  needs  In  the  combat 
arms  MOSs  could  be  easily  met  if  all  of 
the  RAU's,  or  Regular  Army  unasslgned 
personnel,  were  assigned  to  those  MOS's. 

Even  if  we  took  40  percent  of  those 
men  in  the  RAU  category  to  fill  the  com- 
bat MOS  requirement,  we  would  still 
have  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  our 
projected  needs,  and  this  is  not  taking 
into  consideration  any  across-the-board 
pay  increases  which  are  now  being  con- 
templated; nor  does  it  include  the  pro- 
jected growth  of  the  manpower  pool  dur- 
ing these  years  since  fiscal  year  1970. 

But  If,  as  tlie  Pentagon  maintains,  we 
need  further  incentives,  I  certainly  do 
not  consider  the  $6,000  combat  bonus 
as  necessary.  I  believe  we  are  putting  the 
emphasis  in  the  wrong  places. 

The  Gates  Commi.^.-^ion  recommended 
a  combat  pay  inceaso  of  S200.  and  I 
anticipate  introducing  that  recommen- 
dation later  In  the  debate  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment. 

Also  pending  before  the  Senate  is  a 
substantial  pay  increase  for  our  military 
!>ersonnel,  particularly  the  first-term  en- 
listee. 

I  believe  that  the  pay  increase  alone 
would  bring  enough  men  into  our  armed 
forces  to  meet  our  combat  needs — and  all 
of  the  figures  point  to  this  conclusion. 

Let  me  emphasize,  this  is  not  merely  an 
opinion.  Tlus  is  ba^ed  upon  the  task 
force  reports  to  the  Gates  Commission, 
upon  which  they  based  their  overall  rec- 
ommendations. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  support  the  se- 
nior Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  in  his  amendment,  it  may  be 
for  different  reasons,  but  It  still  comes 
out  with  the  same  answer,  which  is  that 
the  $6,000  combat  enlistment  bonus  is 
not  necessary  to  meet  the  objective  of  an 
all-volimteer  army  to  which  I  am  com- 
mitted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
those  statistics  analyze  accurately  what 
the  potential  really  is  for  filling  these 
combat  arms  positions,  and  I  thank  him 
very  much  for  his  statement  in  this  area. 
His  own  amendment,  which  will  come 
later,  would  provide  a  pay  increase  of 
$200,  shows  dramatically  the  difference 
between  liis  proposal  of  a  S200  induce- 
ment and  the  upper  limit  of  the  pending 
measure,  which  is  $6,000  for  drawing  in 
the  disadvantaged  and  otherwise  poor 
people  of  our  society.  So  I  thank  him  for 
his  helpful  and  useful  comment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion at  this  time  what  our  regular  proce- 
dures are  for  reenlistment  bonuses. 

To  try  to  evaluate  whether  these  new 
provisions  in  this  legislation  are  really 
appropriate  to  the  terms  of  our  tradi- 
tional attitude  in  terms  of  Induction,  as 
I  understand  it — and  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  this  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  a  few 
moments — the  present  situation  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Regular  reenlistment  bonuses  are  1 
month's  basic  pay  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  service,  with  the  total 
limited  to  $2,000  during  a  career.  The 
average  for  an  E-4  with  under  2  years  of 
service  is  approximately  $750  if  he  re- 
enli-.ts  for  1  year  in  combat  units  to  get 
that  bonus. 

The  only  other  kind  of  provision  is  the 
variable  reenlistment  bonus,  which  is  an 
additional  amount,  but  this  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  times  the  regular  reenlistment 
bonus.  So  the  highest  a  man  could  go, 
over  the  period  of  a  career,  would  be 
S8.000.  That  would  be  available  to  reg- 
ular Army  membei-s  who  reenhsted  in  a 
designated  military  skill — scarce  special- 
ties such  as  computer  programing. 

There  has  been  a  constant  desire  since 
the  very  earliest  times,  in  terms  of  re- 
cruitment bonuses,  to  provide  equitable 
tiaiiiing.  This  is  the  first  departure,  as 

1  have  pointed  out,  since  the  time  of  the 
Civil  'V/ar  for  this  kind  of  activity.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  bonus  also  sets  up 
the  possibility  of  a  draftee  in  Vietnam 
getting  $3,000  less  than  a  volunteer  in 
the  same  foxhole,  thus  discriminating 
against  the  draftee. 

Currently,  there  Ls  a  $65  a  month 
hostile  nre  pay,  and  an  income  tax  ex- 
emption for  all  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam,  whether  volunteer  or  draftee. 
Those  are  certainly  very  modest  induce- 
ments. But  I  tliink  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission, even  in  terms  of  this  kind  of  in- 
ducements, has  shown  quite  clearly  in 
it^  review  of  the  case  that  this  additional 
S65  a  month  combat  pay — and  the  air- 
borne infantry  receives,  I  think,  an  addi. 
tional  $12  a  month— is  enormously  at- 
tractive to  many  of  the  disadvantaged 
in  our  society.  It  is  quite  clear  that  their 
analysis  wa^  to  that  effect. 

Let  us  look  a  little  bit  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
when  they  discussed  the  bonus.  This 
appears  on  page  668 : 

Mr.  Kellet.  The  bonus  tliat  we  have  pro- 
posed for  the  active  force  enlistee  tn  the 
.\rmy  combat  arms  was  as  you  will  recall 
$3,000  payable  the  first  thousand  dollars 
after  the  Individual  qualifies  for  the  com- 
bat occupation  specialty  and  the  second 
thousand  dollars  a  year  later  and  the  third 
thousand  dollars  the  second  year  later. 

Considering  In  the  one  ca-e  the  active 
force  member  Is  full-time  and  In  the  other 
case  the  Reserve  member  Is  a  weekend  and 

2  weeks  In  the  summertime  Individual,  we 
think  the  Resene  incentive  would  compare 
quire  favorably. 

The  Chmrman.  Do  you  have  any  bonus 
in  mind.  I  don't  recall  It,  for  anyone  except 
this  combat  man  In  the  Army? 

Mr.  Kellet.  No.  sir,  we  do  not.  However, 
the  proposed  statute  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  the  authority  to  use  a  bontia 
fcr  other  occupation  specialties  depending 
on  the  shortage  and  the  crltlcallty  of  the 
skin.  But  our  proposjil  for  the  Initial  use 
of  the  enlistment  bonus  would  pertain  only 
to  the  Army  combat  arms,  Infantry,  armor 
artillery. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  requesting 
.tny  bonus  for  anyone  in  the  Navy  nor  th« 
.■Mr  Force? 

Mr.  Kellet.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  the  Marine  Corps? 

Mr.  Kellet.  No,  sir. 

So  the  Air  Force  Is  left  out.  The  Alr- 
Force  is  involved  in  'Vietnam,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  facing  considerable  pos- 
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sibllities  of  death  and  hardship.  They 
are  left  out,  and  so  are  the  Marines. 

It  always  causes  me  great  concern 
when  we  say — even  In  terms  of  the  last 
debate — "We  have  enough  Marines.  'Why 
don't  they  volunteer  to  go  over  there?" 
They  are  not  included  according  to  Mr. 
Kelley's  statements  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  Chakman.  But  you  are  going  to  have 
this  from  the  beginning.  You  propose  to 
start  this  bonus  that  you  have  Just  men- 
tioned to  the  riflemen  In  the  Army? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  combat  duty? 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  Is  correct.  This  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  appropriate  In- 
centives for  Navy.  Air  Force  or  Marine  per- 
sonnel in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  any 
amounts  or  scales  that  you  would  be  com- 
mitted to  offer?  Is  there  no  limitation  on 
the  amount  you  would  be  permitted  to  oflfer 
otherwise? 

Mr.  Kellet.  The  dollar  limitation  would  be 
$6,000  under  the  statute  that  we  proposed  for 
the  enlistment  bonxis. 

That  is  what  he  said.  It  Is  written  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  possibility  of 
a  $6,000  bonus.  They  have  outlined,  in 
fairness  to  Mr.  Kelley.  that  they  intend 
to  move  on  to  $3,000  initially;  but  he 
points  out  clearly  here  that  they  do  have 
the  power,  and  they  would  be  willing  to 
use  that  authority,  to  make  it  $6,000, 
imder  the  statute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chairman  said: 

The  Chairman.  That  means  you  could  In- 
crease this  Initial  $3,000  bonus  to  $6,000,  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Under  the  statute,  yes,  but  the 
$3,000  was  a  figure  considered  In  these  terms. 
We  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  avoid 
overpaying  an  18-  or  19-year-old  young  man. 

Is  that  not  wonderfully  gratuitous? 
They  are  trying  to  find  out  how  much  a 
person's  life  is  worth.  They  do  not  want 
to  overpay  someone  to  go  over.  Perhaps 
S6.000  is  too  much  to  pay  him,  because 
an  18-year-old  cannot  handle  that.  He 
can  handle  a  rifle  over  there  and  be 
charged  with  responsibility  in  many  re- 
spects for  the  lives  of  the  people  in  his 
company.  But  here  we  have  the  kind  of 
comment  that  I  think  is  truly  outrageous. 

We  think  we  have  a  re.sponsibllity  to  make 
that  pay  hitrh  enough  that  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  attraction. 

There  it  Ls;  that  is  the  argument — "a 
sufficient  attraction."  Whom  are  we  try- 
ing to  attract?  .'^re  we  going  to  get  the 
sons  of  middle-income  people  or  wealthy 
people?  Is  that  going  to  be  sufficient  at- 
traction for  tho,se  who  can  go  on  to  col- 
lege or  to  graduate  schools?  Or  are  we 
going  to  look  for  some  other  person  who 
feels  that  $3,000  or  $6,000  is  a  sufficient 
attraction?  By  definition,  the  people  af- 
fected by  this  monetary  appeal  will  be 
the  poor  and  the  sons  of  the  working 
poor  and  the  other  individuals  who.  for 
some  reason  or  other,  have  not  had 
access  to  the  full  opportunities  of  oiu- 
society. 

Then  Mr.  Kelley  says: 

Three  thousand  Is  our  best  judgment  of 
balancing  the  scales  between  those  two 
considerations. 

The  two  considerations  are:  What  is 
sufficient  attraction?  Yet,  we  do  not  want 


to  overpay  the  18-  and  19-year-old  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  kind  of  inclusion  in 
our  Selective  Service  Act.  We  have  seen 
during  recent  months  and  years — ^from 
the  time  of  the  Marshall  Commission,  the 
Defense  Department  study,  and  the  Gates 
Commission — an  attempt  to  provide  a 
greater  sense  of  equality  and  fairness  to 
the  young  people  of  this  country.  Of  all 
the  provisions  I  have  seen  in  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  made,  I  sin- 
cerely beUeve  that  this  is  the  most  re- 
pugnant. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  other  com- 
ments. What  is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  47  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  other 
side  has  77  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
he  thought  he  would  return  to  the  Cham- 
ber at  1:45. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  imder 
my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  70  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  have  the  chance  to  hear 
all  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  He  and  I  have 
talked  about  this  matter  more  than 
once.  I  am  familiar  with  his  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  entitled  to  credit  and.  I  think,  more 
than  just  passing  or  average  credit,  for 
much  of  the  fine  work  he  has  done  on 
this  Selective  Service  System.  Last  year 
he  and  I  conferred  about  the  matter 
many  times.  It  was  really  his  amend- 
ment that  we  passed  last  year  with 
reference  to  the  lottery  selection  system 
in  the  bill  that  went  into  effect,  I  believe, 
along  in  October.  If  he  had  not  agreed  to 
limit  his  amendment  to  that  point,  I  do 
not  believe  we  would  have  gotten  a  bill. 

This  year  he  and  I  have  worked  on 
many  of  these  matters.  E^ven  though  we 
disagree  on  some  in  a  major  way,  I  think 


that  he  has  already  strengthened  the 
bill.  He  has  been  helpful.  I  am  glad  to 
give  him  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  there  are 
not  more  Senators  present  on  the  floor 
at  this  time — there  could  have  been — 
not  to  hear  my  speech,  but  to  hear  a 
statement  of  these  facts  that  are  so  vital. 
They  go  far  into  the  problem  of  supply- 
ing our  military  services  for  the  years 
ahead  with  the  necessary  manpower, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  protect 
our  own  security  as  well  as  our  position 
in  world  affairs. 

I  think  the  pending  amendment  and 
the  Hughes  amendment  go  to  the  very 
vitals  of  this  future  planning.  They  both 
involve  money.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  to  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  on  tomorrow  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  )  in  cormection  with  this  amend- 
ment. But,  just  as  a  little  backgroimd, 
Mr.  President,  these  both  have  to  do  with 
pay  bills. 

The  pending  amendment  has  to  do 
with  a  bonus  to  induce  men  to  join  the 
service  as  volunteers.  The  amendment 
to  be  offered  on  tomorrow  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  directly  concerns  salary. 

With  reference  to  the  background  for 
the  military  pay  increases  for  this  13- 
month  period  beginning  in  January  1971 
and  ending  on  January  31,  1972,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  figures. 

We  had  a  military  pay  increase  in 
January  1971  of  $1.2  billion.  According 
to  a  law  that  is  already  on  the  books, 
another  automatic  pay  increase  wOl  be 
given  to  the  military  personnel  in  Janu- 
ary 1972.  That  will  add  another  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

Also,  there  is  in  the  bill  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  now  presents 
to  the  Senate  an  additional  increase  of 
$1  biUion.  That  means  that  we  wUl  have 
a  total  increase  of  $3.4  billion  witliin  this 
13 -month  period. 

The  Hughes  amendment  on  tomorrow 
proposes  to  add  to  that  an  additional 
sum  of  $1.7  billion  for  a  total  amount,  if 
it  passes  Eind  becomes  law.  of  $5.1  billion 
in  r>ay  increases  and  allowance  increases 
within  this  13-month  period.  That  is  just 
for  one  service  in  the  Government.  They 
are  very  worthy  serv  ices,  all  of  them  are. 
However,  I  am  talking  about  money 
and  where  it  will  come  from  and  all  of 
the  bills  that  will  be  considered  later. 
All  of  these  facts  ought  to  be  spread  out 
here  because  they  are  part  of  the  judg- 
ment we  will  be  called  on  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  tliat  in 
spite  of  these  large  nimibers  here,  the 
pending  amendment  is  for  only  $40  mil- 
lion, which  compared  to  these  billions  is 
a  relatively  small  sum.  But  it  is  an  item 
that  will  increase  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  President,  laying  these  figures 
aside  for  a  moment  and  going  back  into 
this  new  plan  for  supplying  this  man- 
power, the  plan  is  for  what  we  call  a  vol- 
unteer Armv.  However,  it  is  far  more 
than  that.  The  proposal  is  that  we  have 
an  all-volimteer  marine  force,  an  all- 
volunteer  Air  Force,  an  all-volunteer 
Navy,  and  an  all-volunteer  Army.  And 
after  2  years  we  will  supposedly  not  have 
any  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that  I  am 
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hard  headed,  but  from  the  time  I  first 
went  into  this,  I  have  had  the  opinion 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  that 
many  men,  thinking  in  terms  of  more 
than  2  mUlion  men  as  the  minimum 
number  to  be  required,  from  2  million  on 
up  to  2.4  million  or  2.45  millicHi.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  that  many  men  under 
any  kind  of  a  purely  volunteer  system  I 
think  we  could  add  $5.  $6,  $7,  $8.  $9,  or 
$10  billion  and  we  stUl  would  not  get 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  men.  We 
would  get  some  that  are  the  right  kind 
but  not  enough.  I  think  that  to  get 
enough  men  with  talent  and  intepritv 
and  aptitude  and  the  character  qualifi"- 
cations  necessary,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  keep  bringing  in  some  of  them 
through  a  very  fair  process.  We  will  have 
to  have  for  the  military  a  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  to  that  extent. 

I.  therefore,  favor  a  4-year  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  putting 
m  some  of  these  salarv  increases  that  we 
have  in  the  biU,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  some  additional  money  to 
experiment  with,  to  a  fairlv  limited  de- 
gree to  see  what  can  be  done  with  volun- 
tary enlistments,  more  housing,  more 
quarters  allowances,  and  more  of  the 
other  items  as  well  as  the  enlistment 
bonus. 

What  we  have  finally  put  in  the  bill 
with  tills  S40  million  could  be  apnlied 
to  that.  But  the  Secretary  in  his  testi- 
mony has  limited  its  application  to  the 
Army.  As  I  say,  this  is  an  experiment. 

Frankly.  I  think  that  if  we  go  into  this 
for  many  years  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  bonuses  for  the  Marine  Corps 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy,  it  is  just 
commonsense. 

Thi=  IS  a  period  during  which  great 
effort  is  going  to  be  made  in  this  experi- 
ment and  the  way  it  is  going  to  be  ap- 
plied for  men  that  are  willing  to  sign 
up  from  the  beginning  to  go  into  a  rifle 
company,  an  artillery  batterv.  or  an 
armored  unit.  If  some  young  fellow 
thinks  he  would  like  that,  and  if  he  is 
willing  to  go  in  and  take  the  training, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  severe  training, 
and  mold  himself  into  a  hard-muscled 
man  who  knows  how  to  be  a  rifleman  or 
an  artillerj-man.  as  a  matter  of  principle 
I  am  not  objecting  to  paying  him  a  bona<; 
to  do  it. 

I  say  that  even  if  he  is  a  so-called  poor 
boy.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  controlling 
difference.  I  am  speaking  about  men  who 
are  not  well-fixed  in  worldly  goods.  They 
take  jobs  that  are  rather  rugged  and 
which  call  for  sweat  and  labor.  I  know 
from  experience  it  never  hurt  me.  If  that 
man  is  willing  to  become  a  rifleman  nr 
an  artillerv-man  I  would  be  willing  to  pay 
him  a  bonus  to  do  that.  If  he  does  not 
measure  up  to  specifications  I  would  put 
him  out. 

Of  course,  qualifications,  integrity, 
and  aptitude  to  handle  electronics,  to 
handle  the  mis.siies.  to  be  a  member  of 
the  nuclear  carrier  crews,  submarines 
and  matters  of  that  kind,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  do  think  this  enlistment  bonus  in 
this  bUl  is  worthy  as  an  expeiiment  and 
it  is  not  a  great  sum.  If  we  trv  it  for  a 
year  we  will  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
It  a  year  from  now  than  we  do  today 


I  believe  that  reviewed  properly — as  the 
long  term  experiment  it  is— the  enlist- 
ment bonus  may  help  us  in  time  reduce 
our  reliance  on  the  draft.  As  I  have  said 
before.  I  believe  it  is  a  flight  from  real- 
ity to  believe  we  can  completely  do  away 
with  the  draft.  But  the  administration 
has  propo-sed  an  experiment  with  the 
use  of  this  bonus  and  our  committee  has 
approved  it.  I  believe  it  may  be  a  useful 
experiment  which  could  point  the  way 
over  time,  to  some  changes  in  our  mili- 
tary personnel  policies.  I  do  not  believe 
It  IS  a  cure-all  which  will  enable  us  to  re- 
place the  draft  immediatelv,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  is  a  radical  departure  from 
paot  policies. 

I  think  that  before  we  ever  solve  the 
personnel  matter  we  have  to  get  awav 
irom  a  system  that  I  think  is  archaic 
and  that  is  that  a  man  is  paid  according 
to  his  rank,  regardless  of  what  he  does 
1  think  business  ha.s  long  sinre  gotten 
away  from  that,  and  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  paying  a  man  for  the  job  as- 
signed to  him.  I  do  not  see  how  a  man 
who  IS  a  sergeant,  perhaps,  doing  an  ad- 
ministrative job  behind  the  desk  is  en- 

Ihlt  \^  ™"^^  P^y  ^^  a  fellow  out 
there  m  the  sweat  and  the  .grime  driving 
a  tank  or  handling  an  artillerv  weapon 
or  carrym-  a  rifle.  I  do  not  believe  the 
two  could  be  compared,  but  that  involv  es 
anotner  question. 

The  administration  has  not  prooosed  a 
unique  and  untried  procedure  n  reqTest! 

l7Jcne7Z  '%  ^"'^-^^"^-"t  into  email 
oranrhes   of    the    anned    services     The 

^  oav'nr 'r^'  ^'  ''^"-^'  "^^'^'"^  "^«^^  than 
a  pa.v   or  financial  incentive  to  at 'net 

personnel   into  performing   certafn   du- 

tn        '■^'?''  of  incentive  has  long  been 

u..ed  in  civilian  life.  The  use  of  recnli^t 

ment  bonus  has  been  a  feature  of^u" 

ary  from  time  to  time  ..jnce  the  re^^lu 

tionarj-  war.  The  military  ser^?ce    t^a^ 

have  two  such  bonuses  ^ 

Mr    President.    I    am    talkin-   abort 

reenlLstment.  That  is  the  case  where  -^ 

fn'rfn^f   ^"■•'^dy   been   in   the   .?a4? 

and  no  longer  is  a  raw  recruit  and  he  has 

iiability.  So  we  have  two  plans  for  re 
enlistment  bonuses  ^^' 

qualified  to  reenlist'^ndTo'Sis  '  f  'I 
months  pay  for  each  vear  of  service 
Which  the  individual  reenlists  for.  Ho  can 
diaw  a  maximum  of  ,?-.ooo  over  a  fuU 
career.  This  bonus  was  authorized  in 
recognition  that  the  continuation  of  an 
experienced  man  in  the  service  wo- Id 
reduce  the  cost  of  training  a  n^w  man 

^xp^Sce^"^  ^^-  ^°  ^^^^  --e  ie.!r^;"f 

vo      K?   l^^    Congress    in    196.5.    i.    the 

^  in?HH  k"""^'-''"^""^  S^'^"-^-  This  bonus 
i^  m  addition  to  the  regular  rer-nlistmen* 
bonus  and  can  be  awarded  ^o  certain  I": 
dividuals  who  are  in  critical  skilN^  for 

7n.\f  l^''''  ^''"  -^"^'•^'»lly  hif^'h  trainin.4 
costs.  Depending  on  th-  current  need 
foi  the  individual's  skill,  he  could  re- 
ceive up  to  four  times  the  re<:ular  re- 
en  istnient  bonus  Thus  a  hiuhlv  trained 

e^^ito'nn-'Tf''"  '^""''^  '"^"^^'^^  ^  maximum 
01  SIO.OOO  for  a  reenlistment  in  the  «:erv- 

ice.  This  would  result  if  h?  were  able 
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to  receive  the  full  $2,000  regular  bonus 
and  the  full  multiple  Variable  Reenlist- 
ment Bonus  of  $8,000. 

That  would  involve  some  of  these  men 
who  come  in,  even  through  the  draft,  and 
show  an  aptitude.  For  instance,  they 
might  be  on  these  crews  for  the  ICBM's 
or  nuclear  powered  submarines,  or  our 
attack  submarines,  involving  a  lot  of 
electronics  and  computers;  or  they  might 
be  specialists  in  the  airports,  and  in  com- 
munications, for  instance,  involving  long 
training.  Some  of  that  training  runs  as 
high  as  2  years  before  they  are  entrusted 
with  these  responsible  positions  and  It 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  train  them. 
We  found,  and  it  has  worked  very  well, 
to  have  a  meaningful  bonus  paid  to"  these 
men  for  reenlistment.  It  has  been  worth 
far  more  than  it  costs. 

The  Variable  Reenlistment  Bonus  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  pav  in- 
centive programs  ever  utilized  in  the 
armed  services.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  period  from  fiscal  vear  1968  un- 
til fiscal  year  1970  the  Variable  Reenlist- 
ment Bonus  has  produced  13,700  reenlist- 
ees  in  the  Army  alone  and  some  36  900 
reenlistees  in  all  the  services.  These  are 
skUled,  trained  personnel  who  would  have 
otherwise  been  lost  to  the  services  in  all 
probability. 

I  will  give  a  practical  illustration  of 
tliat.  I  handled  the  appropriation  bill 
which  included  funds  for  the  FAA  We 
had  to  mcrea.-^e  greatly  the  number  of 
men  who  work  in  the  towers.  I  think  the 
budget  increa.sed  the  number  of  men  by 
about  3.000.  On  evidence,  v.e  put  in  3  000 
more.  I  was  insisting  that  they  could  not 
get  that  many  men  in  that  short  period- 
therefore,  they  did  not  need  that  much 
money  becau.se  they  could  not  u.se  it  They 
said.  "We  will  get  them."  I  said,  "How'" 
Thev  said.  "We  will  take  them  awav  from 
the  military."  Tliat  is  exactlv  what  they 
were  doing.  They  were  paying  these  high- 
er salaries  and  when  the  terms  of  the 
military  personnel  were  up.  thev  would 
not  reenlist,  but  would  go  to  some  other 
agency  or  get  into  private  enplovment 
The  reenlistment  bonus  I  have  described 
has  been  very  valuable  in  giving  the  mili- 
tary a  chance  to  keep  those  men 

This  variable  reenlistem.ent  bonus  is 
used  onlv  for  those  skills  which  are  criti- 
cal jind  It  IS  stooped,  started,  increa.sed 
or  decreased  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  ol  tlie  services. 

This  is  not  nay.  There  are  no  retire- 
ment benefits  ba.sed  on  it.  It  is  just  buv-- 
ms  trained  t  .ient  in  the  markctolace 
Now.  't  .^eems  to  me  thtt  we  are  build- 
ing on  a  proven  and  te.-ted  program 
when  we  u-e  a  bonus  program  to  attract 
initially  the  tvpp  of  persons  that  is  be- 
aeved  to  be  needed  into  certain  skill 
nre?s  m  the  service.  As  I  s^e  it  the  en- 
listment bonus  simolv  u  es  the  bonus 
con-ept  at  the  enlist.ment  poMit  nnher 
than  the  reenlistment  point  If  the  re- 
enh'tnient  bonas  ;;nd  the  vauab'e  retn- 
h-^tment  brnxs  cm  srne  the  taxpavers 
riMions  of  dollars  in  reduced  training 
costs.  It  IS  highlv  likely  that  the  same 
con.ept  can  be  u=-ed  to  a  degree  to  re- 
duce re;iin?e  on  the  draft  by  cau.sing 
m.nv  nure  voung  men  to  volunteer  for 
th?  service. 
Althoujh  the  legi.l-ati ,.n  gives  the  ex- 
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ecutive  branch  some  flexibility  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  E>efense  to 
award  up  to  $6,000  for  an  enlistment 
bonas,  the  administration  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  intends  to  use  only  $3,000 
to  start  the  program.  Further,  this  $3,000 
will  not  be  offered  as  a  lump  sum  but. 
rather,  as  a  $1,000  upon  qualification  for 
a  skill  and  $1,000  on  each  anniversary 
after  qualification.  This  appears  to  in- 
sure that  the  money  will  not  be  spent 
all  at  once  and  will  be  phased  over  the 
3-year  period.  The  full  $6,000  bonus,  as 
I  understand  it,  would  be  possible  at  a 
later  time  for  a  6-year  enlistment.  So 
the  bonus  initially  is  one  of  $1,000  a  year, 
and  not  a  $6,000  lump-sum  payment. 
Such  a  payment  would  be  possible  under 
the  legislation,  but  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  allow  some  flexibility  in  experimental 
programs  in  the  beginning. 

The  SecretaiT  of  Defense  plans  that 
this  test  program  will  be  used  initially 
for  the  Army  combat  arms  skills — ^infan- 
try, armor,  and  artillery.  The  results  of 
the  program  will  be  carefully  examined 
before  any  further  action  is  taken. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  efficient  way 
to  use  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  could  not 
be  simpler — you  only  pay  the  people  you 
want  to  enlist  in  certain  skill  areas.  For 
example,  at  a  $1,000  per  year,  the  re- 
quested program  of  S40  million  could  en- 
list 40,000  men  into  combat  arms.  That  is 
40,000  less  men  to  draft.  To  pay  each 
member  of  the  Army  combat  arms  SI, 000 
extra  per  year  by,  for  example,  using 
proficiency  pay  for  this  purpose,  would 
cost  about  S150  million;  to  pay  each  en- 
listed man  in  the  Army  SI, 000  extra  per 
year  would  cost  $880  million.  Moreover, 
with  a  bonus  program  there  are  no  re- 
tirement cost  increases,  no  additional  so- 
cial security  expenses,  none  of  the  ex- 
penses associated  with  a  general  rise  in 
pay. 

Another  point  should  be  made  clear, 
especially  since  it  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  given  by  the  House  committee 
in  rejecting  the  bonus.  This  bonus  is 
available  to  the  draftee  as  well  as  the 
enlistee.  If  a  draftee  is  willing  to  commit 
himself  for  3  years,  he  will  be  able  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  bonus  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  There  is  no  discrimination 
whatsoever  in  providing  an  opportunity 
for  receipt  of  the  bonus. 

That  means  the  draftee  who  is  already 
in  the  service.  If  his  superiors  find  tha; 
he  has  certain  aptitudes,  and  he  finds  he 
likes  the  miliUry  service  better  than  he 
thought  he  would,  he  can  receive  the 
bonus  for  extending  his  service.  Whether 
he  receives  it  or  not  is  a  question  for 
those  in  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  the  enlistment 
bonus  is  a  useful  experiment  which  could, 
in  time,  help  reduce  our  rehance  on  the 
draft.  It  being  such,  I  urge  Senators  to 
support  it  and  to  reject  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Fm-thermore,  Mr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  what  I  have  said, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  bonus  would 
be  enough  inducement  to  attract  enough 
men.  However,  I  do  believe  it  will  attract 
some.  If  it  works  at  all  for  these  vmits, 
it  can  at  least  be  used  to  get  other  kinds 
of  Ulent  for  what  might  be  called  the 


elite  corps,  specialty  corps,  Green  Berets, 
paratroopers,  or  whatever  we  might 
want.  Not  all  men  can  be  members  of  an 
elite  corps,  true,  but  talented  men  can 
be  induced  to  come  into  those  areas  in 
which  they  have  an  aptitude  and  have 
an  interest,  and  I  look  upon  this  as  a 
worthy  experiment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr,  PELL.  I  have  one  question  that 
bothers  me.  My  question  is  whether  or 
not  this  enlistment  bonus  is  for  all  peo- 
ple enlisting  or  rtenlisting,  or  only  en- 
listing or  reenlisting  for  combat  piu"- 
poses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  relating  the  cur- 
rent proposal  to  the  bonus  programs 
that  are  on  the  books  now.  They  are  re- 
enlistment bonuses.  They  are  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  for  anyplace  where  these 
people  are  needed;  any  craft  or  any  spe- 
cialty where  they  are  needed.  The 
amounts  they  receive  are  based  upon 
their  records  or  their  aptitudes. 

It  might  be  offered  to  a  yoimg  man 
this  year.  2  years  later  it  would  not  be, 
because  the  service  already  had  enough. 
This  new  plan  would  apply  to  men  who 
enlisted  for  the  artillery  or  for  the  tank 
units  or  for  the  infantry,  who  are  really 
the  ones  who  carry  the  rifles. 

If  one  is  already  in  the  service  as  a 
draftee  and  he  wants  to  extend  and 
share  in  this  bonus,  he  may. 

Mr.  PELL.  But,  to  be  more  specific, 
what  concerns  me  is  the  creation  of  a 
sort  of  French  Foreign  Legion  or  a  mer- 
cenary coips  whose  members  receive 
money  in  return  for  their  willingness  to 
do  what  a  soldier  is  supposed  to  do, 
which  is  to  fight.  My  query  is  whether 
all  of  those  people  would  be  eligible  to 
get  the  bonus,  or  would  it  be  only  the 
combat  people?  That  is  what  woiild  de- 
termine my  view  on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  the  initial  step 
now  in  the  bonus  plan  that  the  present 
administration  hopes  to  get  enlarged. 
The  principle  applies  across  the  board, 
but,  according  to  the  record,  they  plan 
to  use  this  money  only  for  army  combat 
units.  That  is  just  for  this  year  at  the 
present  time.  I  went  into  that  in  the  be- 
ginning, when  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
island  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  just  like  to  follow 
up  what  was  just  said  with  a  question  or 
two.  As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  this  bonus  will  apply  only 
to  Army  combat  units. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  in  its 
apphcation  this  year.  The  principle  of 
the  so-called  Volunteer  Army  plan  is 
much  broader,  of  course,  but  we  limited 
this  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary. 
He  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  record,  to 
use  the  bonus  only  in  these  three  cate- 
gories. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Under  the  language  of 
the  bill,  it  could,  in  the  future,  be  applied 
to  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Air  Force? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  And  also,  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  the  bonxis  can  be  as 
much  as  $6,000? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right.  That  is 
the  system  that  we  are  initiating  now. 

Mr.  SPONG.  But,  based  on  the  report 
with  the  bill,  and  upon  the  testimony  at 
Mr.  Kelley.  the  initial,  first  year  appli- 
cation will  be  for  Army  combat  volun- 
teers only? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
am  sure  that  that  is  binding  on  them — 
and  the  administration  will  carry  out  its 
promise — even  should  they  want  to 
change  their  minds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  perhaps  get  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reasons  and  justifications  have  been  in- 
dicated in  the  report,  on  page  593,  in  re- 
sponses to  questions  which  were  asked 
the  Secretary.  He  indicated  why  these 
combat  bonuses  were  to  be  made  avail- 
able, and  then  says : 

In  summary,  in  addition  to  attracting 
new  accessions,  the  bonus  wUl  be  used  as  an 
incentive  for  members  already  in  the  Army 
combat  arms  to  extend  their  period  of  serv- 
ice, and  as  an  incentive  for  members  of 
other  arms  of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the 
combat  arms  should  this  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  service. 

The  real  interest  is  to  provide  a  sweet- 
ener to  get  a  suflScient  number  of  people 
who  will  enlist  in  the  combat  arms.  I  call 
that  a  bounty;  you  can  call  it  wiiatever 
you  want  to,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  this 
is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  of  all  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  efforts  he  has  made  and 
the  attention  he  has  drawn  to  the  total 
effort  of  selective  service  reform.  I  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  an  issue  before 
us — perhaps  our  debate  on  Southeast 
Asia — which  is  of  so  great  emotional 
import  to  so  many  of  the  young  people 
of  this  country.  There  is  great  concern 
about  the  whole  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  not  met  with  young  people  or 
talked  with  them  in  colleges,  listened  to 
them,  and  heard  their  very  fervent  pleas 
about  abolishing  the  draft  wholehearted- 
ly and  completely,  or  at  least  eliminating 
its  defective  features. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  has  been 
addressing  this  problem  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  His  record  is  quite  clear. 
Not  only  in  recent  times,  but  as  early  as 
1967,  when  we  had  this  legislation  be- 
fore us.  At  that  time,  the  bill  that  came 
out  of  the  Senate  committee,  I  always 
felt,  was  vastly  superior  to  the  one  that 
came  out  of  conference;  that  is  why  I 
voted  for  the  committee  bill  and  to  reject 
the  conference  report.  So  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  chairman's  work  in  this 
area.  But  there  are  various  features  of 
the  measure  now  before  us  about  which 
I  have  serious  concern,  and  perhaps  this 
Is  the  most  worrisome  and  bothersome 
feature  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too.  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  chairman  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  poor  yoimg  man  in  our  so- 
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ciety  getting  a  job.  As  we  know,  there 
are  limited  opportunities  In  many  re- 
spects, due  to  a  declining  economy  and 
many  other  factors  which  affect  and  de- 
termine whether  a  young  person  will  ob- 
tain employment. 

If  a  young  man  wants  to  go  into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  soldier  and  serve  his 
country,  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  for  that.  But  what  we  are 
talking  about  now  is  inducing  yoimg  men 
to  go  over  into  the  trenches,  jungles,  and 
swamps  of  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  talking 
about  inducing  a  person  to  enter  the 
armed  services  of  our  country  in  times 
of  pe&ce  and  Inducing  someone  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  is  denied  oppor- 
tunity in  our  society,  and  drawing  him 
on  into  the  combat  arms  in  times  of  war. 
That  Is  what  I  reject  in  terms  of  this 
particular  feature — a  $3,000  bonus  that 
would  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  attract 
the  poor. 

To  whom  u-ill  that  appeal?  The  dis- 
advantaged person— who  has  been,  in  our 
society,  the  poor.  It  certainly  will  not 
appeal  to  the  middle-income  people,  nor 
to  the  rich  people.  It  will  appeal  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  $6,000,  or  $3,000 
before. 

I  find  that  repugnant.  I  feel  that  is 
different  from  saying  to  the  young  per- 
son. "It  is  good  to  go  into  the  Armed 
Forces;  the  life  is  rugged,  and  you  have 
to  soldier." 

Instead,  we  are  asking  these  young 
people  to  go  into  areas  of  greatest  danger 
and  serve  this  country  for  money  alone, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  in  line 
with  our  best  traditioas. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  stated 
quite  correctly  what  this  combat  bonus 
is  attempting  to  do:  Bring  people  into 
the  combat  arms.  Then  he  reviewed  the 
variable  reenlistment  bonus.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  before  us  right  now.  The  fact 
that  some  highly  skilled  people  receive 
a  variable  reenlistment  bonus  has  virtu- 
ally nothing  to  do  with  the  is.sue  before 
us,  which  is  whether  we  are  coing  to  offer 
a  sweetener,  a  bonus,  a  bounty  to  the 
young  people  to  enlist  to  fight  in  the 
artillery  and  the  infantry. 

The  other  feature  of  the  present  reen- 
listment bonus  i.N  the  feature  which,  a.'^ 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  stated, 
is  the  equivalent  of  1  month's  pay  time.'^ 
the  number  of  yer.rs  or  reenlistment.  to 
go  no  h;Kher  than  $2,000  over  a  career. 

What  are  we  offenng  under  this  pro- 
posed bonus  arrans^ment  :>  The  Secretaiy 
can  go  out  and  offer  up  to  $6,000  to  a 
young  m.-!n  to  go  over  and  fight  in  Viet- 
nam, whereas  under  the  old  provision  it 
a^ed  to  be  $2,000  for  reenlistment.  for  a 
whole  career.  Certainly  that  seems  to  be 
a  racher  dramatic  and  radical  departure 
from  our  traditional  attitudes.  You  were 
limited  to  $2,000  heretofore  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  career,  whereas  if  this  measure 
were  enacted  now  you  would  get  a  $6,000 
bonus.  This  is  what  it  says  in  secton 
308iai : 

Notwithstanding  section  514(a)  of  title  10 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  a  person  who 
enlists  In  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years,  or  who  extends  his  initial  period  of 
active  duty  In  that  armed  force  to  a  total  of 
at  least  three  years,  may.  under  regxilatlons 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
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be  paid  a  bonus  in  an  amount  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  more  than  $6,000. 
The  bonus  may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
equal  periodic  Installments,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

That  is  the  language  which  will  be 
governing.  I  will  accept  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Mr.  Kelly,  who  I  know  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished,  committed,  and 
knowledgeable  people  in  terms  of  man- 
power. I  would  accept  what  representa- 
tives of  the  Defense  Department  stated 
before  the  committee,  in  terms  of  what 
they  plarmed  to  do.  But  the  language 
here  states  quite  clearly: 

Not  more  than  $6,000.  The  bonus  may  be 
paid  in  a  lump  sum. 

This  is  the  power  we  are  giving  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Can  you  imagine 
a  situation,  Mr.  President,  where  an  en- 
listee, who  comes  from,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  deprived  areas  of  our  country,  goes 
in  and  enlists  and  gets  S3,000,  goes  over 
to  Vietnam,  he  might  have  $3,000  in  his 
pocket,  or  perhaps  even  $6,000,  and  he 
is  serving  right  along  side  a  fellow  who 
was  drafted? 

What  does  the  draftee  get?  He  gets 
the  standard  enlisted  man's  pay.  The 
fellow  who  is  right  over  next  to  him 
in  that  trench,  right  beside  him,  might 
have  either  $3,000  or  perhaps  $4,000  or 
$5,000.  He  has  gone  into  the  service  at 
the  same  time,  maybe  obtained  his  basic 
training  in  the  exact  same  place,  and 
yet.  because  he  has  enlisted,  he  gets  this 
pay  for  the  combat  arms.  Joe  Smith, 
who  was  drafted  after  completion  of  iiigh 
.school,  or  perhaps  taken  out  of  college 
when  his  number  comes  up  is  sent  to 
Vietnam,  yet  they  are  saying,  "Congress 
cannot  give  you  that  bonus." 

I  Lhink  this  is  highly  discriminatoiy 
between  those  two  young  people  I  do  not 
tliiuk  it  adds  to  the  understanding  of  the 
young  people  of  this  C3untr>-  m  terms 
of  its  faimess.  and  I  think  it  runs  quite 
contrary  to  the  traditions  which  have 
been  enunciated  in  our  induction  pro- 
cedures, certamly.  .since  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War. 

In  our  own  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967,  section  He)   provider: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  a 
free  society,  the  obligations  and  privileges 
of  servmir  in  the  .KrimA  Forces  and  the  Re- 
serve component.?  thereof  shnll  be  shared 
generally  m  acc-^rdance  with  a  .^v.stem  of 
selection  which  is  fair  and  Just,  and  which 
is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  national  economy. 

We  have  stated  th.it  v.e  want  a  ,<ystem 
which  is  fair  and  jut  and  as  equitable 
as  po.ssibIe.  I  cannot  >ee  how  the  sy.stem 
provide.s  equity  ulicn  on  the  one  hand 
you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  someone 
a  53.000  to  $5,000  bonus  and  on  the  other 
hand  you  send  an  inductee  over  there 
without  that  bonus.  I  think  it  violates 
quite  clearly  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  If  it  violates  im- 
plicitly this  stated  policy — which  I  think 
is  a  worthwhile  stated  policy  for  selec- 
tive service — it  quite  clearly  violates  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  1967  act.  which  reads: 

No  bounty  may  be  paid  to  Induce  any  per- 
son to  be  Inducted  Into  an  armed  force. 

Then  it  talks  about  a  clotliing  allow- 
ance. By  law.  it  is  not  a  bounty  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  What  is  $3,000 
or  $6,000  if  it  is  not  a  bounty? 


Section  8  continues: 

No  person  liable  for  training  and  service 
under  this  act  may  furnish  a  substit  re  for 
that  training  or  senice. 

That  is  what  this  provision  is  going 
to  do.  It  is  going  to  provide  substitutes, 
becatise  we  will  go  out  into  the  streets 
of  this  country  and  bring  disad\antaged 
people  in:  and  it  will  reduce  the  number 
of  middle  income  and  upper  people  who 
would  have  to  be  drafted.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  paying 
a  substitute  to  serve. 

It  continues; 

No  person  liable  for  training  and  service 
under  section  4  may  escape  that  training 
and  service  or  be  discharged  before  the  end 
of  his  period  of  training  and  service  by  pay- 
ing money  or  any  other  valuable  thing  as 
consideration  for  his  release  from  that  train- 
ing and  service  or  liability  therefor. 

It  is  Stated  quite  clearly  in  the  Selec- 
tive Seiwlce  Act.  Bounties  are  repugnant 
to  our  tradition,  especially  when  we  learn 
the  awful  lessons  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
they  were  part  of  the  induction  process 
and  brought  about  violence  and  distress 
in  New  York  City.  Some  500  Ameilcans 
were  killed,  and  thousands  were 
wounded.  The  studies  and  reviews  of  that 
period  of  time  show  quite  clearly  that 
those  provisions  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  my  undenstanding, 
from  speaking   with   the  Senator   from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  this  is  a  new  prosram. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   COOPER.  Which  grants  certain 
individuals  special  funds  for  etilistraent. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  support  the  Sen- 
ator. I  voted  again.st  the  previous  amend- 
ments  because    I   thought   they    wo>uld 
cieate  a  difference  with  respect  to  men 
serving  in  the  service.  I  thought  it  would 
be  unfair  as  between  classes  of  men  in 
the  .-orvice    I  voted  aeainst  tlie  amend- 
ment oiTcred  by  the  distingui.shed  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin   iMr.  Nel.=on'    and 
the   amendment   offered   by    the   distin- 
eui.shcd   Senator   from   California    'Mr. 
TuNNEY  I .  For  the  same  rea.son  and  prin- 
ciple, I  expect  to  support  the  amendment 
of  tiie  Senator  f.om  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Tliose  are  the  .same  reasons  why  I  voted 
again.st  the  ameadm  lu  of  t!:c  Senator 
from  Wiscon.sin  and  the  ame!:dmeiU  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  aj^prcciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  Is  there  not  an  analogy  here 
with  what  happened  In  the  North  dur- 
ing the  Cn-il  War,  as  the  Senator  just 
said — the  riots  that  occurred  in  New 
York? 

My  recollection,  from  family  tradition 
actually,  is  that  those  who  were  situated 
fortunately  enough  were  permitted  to 
buy  the  services  of  another  young  man 
not  so  well  situated  and  avoid  combat. 
Was  that  not  the  real  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems in  New  York? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  exactly  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
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as  he  has  pointed  out,  and  as  pointed  out 
earlier.  This  situation  was  well  stated  in 
Harper's  magazine,  and  in  the  Oakes  re- 
port, which  is  the  definitive  report  of 
Civil  War  draft.  It  reads: 

Having  disposed  of  the  evils  of  substitution 
and  commutation  by  recommending  pyersonal 
service  for  all  who  are  drafted  and  accepted, 
General  Oakes  then  recommended  that  the 
laW  be  .imended  to  •■•  •  •  dispense  with  gov- 
ernment bounties  altogether  •  •  •  and,  in- 
stead, to  increase  the  regular  pay  of  the 
soldier  to  such  an  extent  as  would  enable 
him,  with  prudence  and  economy,  to  support 

his  family  or  dependents  while  In  the  army 

•   •   •  '• 

It  is  quite  clear  that  every  selective 
service  or  draft  law  that  has  been  writ- 
ten since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  has 
slated  explicitly  or  implicitly  that  no 
longer  would  there  be  bounties  or  sub- 
stitutes. As  stated  in  the  Civil  War,  it 
v.as  a  rich  man's  war  and  a  poor  man's 
fight. 

Mr.  PELL.  Except  that  I  must  say 
that  in  tiie  South  they  volunteered, 
without  mercenary  reasons,  as  was  the 
ciuse  \ei'y  often  in  the  North. 

Another  question:  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  stud- 
ied the  question  of  a  draft  more  thor- 
ouchiv  than  I  have.  But  is  there  not  an 
analogy  here  between  the  French  For- 
eign Legion  and  what  we  are  proposing? 
In  tlie  French  Foreign  Legion,  the 
bcuntv  was  not  an  added  amount  of 
monev.  If  my  recollection  is  correct,  the 
:?alsry  was  approximately  the  same  as 
that  IP.  the  French  Army.  But  the  bounty 
took  the  form  of  a  premium  of  no  ques- 
tions !u-ked  when  one  went  to  enlist!  If 
one  were  a  criminal,  if  he  were  an  es- 
fa::ed  cc  n\ict.  or  anything  else,  he  would 
be  accepted. 

S"^  the  French  Foreign  Lericn  was 
made  up  mainly  of  people  who  went  in 
for  the  reason  of  the  bounty,  the  pre- 
mium of  no  questions  asked,  or  who  gen- 
uinelv  liked  the  military  life  and  liked  to 
fight.  With  the  French  Foreign  Legion. 
the  French  for  years  have  been  able  to 
engage  in  operations  which  French  pub- 
lic oijininn  \'  ould  not  have  stood  for  if 
their  sens  had  been  drafted  to  engage 
in  the  sanie  operations,  no  matter 
vhe'lier  it  \mis  to  keep  the  Moors  in  sub- 
.iecti;  n  in  the  deserts  of  the  Sahara  or  to 
earn.-  the  lead,  as  they  did  for  years,  in 
Indochina. 

The  F:ench  Foreign  Legion  did  the 
fighting  in  the  nonjiopular  wars,  and 
this  IS  exactly  v.hat  would  httppen  if  we 
created  cur  own  American  foreign  le- 
gion I  think  the  Senator's  point  is  well 
tsken.  We  are  talking  about  not  the 
creation  of  a  volunteer  army  but  a  mer- 
cenary armv  and  the  development  of  an 
American  foreign  legion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  point  that  I  am  not  aware  has 
been  di'cu.ssed  heretofore,  and  that  is 
the  ctlii'"  of  the  makeup  of  the  fighting 
force,  which  is  the  American  fighting 
force,  and  how  important  it  is  that  it  be 
trul\-  rei^resentative  of  our  national  life 
and  not  be  alien  to  our  traditions  and 
history  and  culture. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  happened  in 
tlie  Frencia  situation  and  is  cne  of  the 
various  serious  reasons  whv  I  have  such 
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grave  reservations  about  the  volunteer 
army  generally. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  by  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said,  he  does  not  mean  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  new  plan  that 
is  in  the  bill  would  permit  any  kind  of 
substitution,  of  one  man  hiring  another 
to  go  in  his  place.  It  has  no  element  of 
that  plan  in  it  at  all.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  explicitly 
that  that  is  correct.  The  greatest  objec- 
tions I  have  are  not  for  that  reason  or 
for  the  reason  stated  earlier.  But  I  think 
that  if  this  provision  continues,  that  wiU 
correspondingly  reduce  the  numbers  that 
will  be  taken  by  the  random  selection 
svstem.  Would  the  Senator  not  agree? 
"^Mr.   STENNIS.  Yes;   I  think  that  is 

correct,  except  that 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  other  words,  if  this 
is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  replenish 
or  to  make  available  all  the  manpower 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  combat 
arms,  it  would  reduce  the  nimiber  that 
would  be  taken  by  a  random  draft  that 
fell  equally  on  all  those  who  are  eligible 
physically  and  mentally.  It  would  reduce 
the  nimiber  of  the  middle  and  upper 
income  individuals  taken,  I  think  im- 
plicitly, it  would  be  a  substitute  for  those 
individuals. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  purely  a  volim- 
tar>-  system.  No  one  has  to  go  into  this 
bonus  plan.  We  can  assume  that  those 
who  expect  this  plan  to  be  greatly  ex- 
panded are  the  ones  who  expect  to  repeal 
the  Selective  Semce  Act  altogether  and 
not  have  any  at  all:  so  that  I  think  this 
IS  merely  an  experiment,  it  can  be  tried, 
and  the  more  men  we  get  qualified  and 
prove  to  be  competent  through  this 
bonus  plan,  the  less  likely  anyone  will  be 
drafted  for  these  units.  These  are  the 
men  who  will  go  into  these  rugged  units 
where  more  blood  is  spilled  and,  there- 
fore, for  that  additional  reason,  it  makes 
it  less  likely,  if  we  have  a  selective  serv- 
ice, tliat  young  man  X  would  be  drafted 
for  this  purpose.  So  I  present  it,  on  my 
time — I    will    read    from    the    Record 

here 

Mr.  PELL.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  GtTR- 
NEYt.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
41  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  18  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  so  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  struck 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
just  said,  that  these  are  more  rugged 
imits  where  most  of  the  blood  wUl  be 
spilled  or  shed.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct;  but  is  it  not  impor- 


tant that  the  blood  that  may  be  shad 
be  the  blood  of  our  children  who  are  the 
children  of  the  opinion  formers  of  the 
Nation,  the  leaders  of  the  Nation,  the 
richer  people,  the  middle  class,  and  the 
poor,  all  equally?  But  if  the  inducement 
of  a  bonus  comes  along — and  sometimes 
I  question  the  use  of  that  word  "bonus" — 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  getting  a  bonus 
to  do  what  is  a  civilian's  proper  duty.  But 
if  a  bonus  will  induce  young  men  to  go 
in  for  financial  reasons,  then  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  blood  that  will  be 
spilled  will  be  the  blood  of  those  who 
will  least  affect  or  change  the  course  of 
oiu:  Govenunent.  That  is  what  concerns 

me.        

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  views.  That  is  a  good  question.  The 
most  ideal  way,  it  is  true,  would  be  to 
have  a  broad,  universal  military  serv- 
ice. We  passed  a  bill  like  that  since  1 
came  to  the  Senate,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come law.  Another  ideal  would  be  to  have 
a  purely  Selective  Service  System,  but 
sometimes  we  have  to  try  other  policies 
to  get  men  for  some  more  rugged  jobs. 
I  support  the  idea  of  at  least  trying  to 
get  some  rugged  men  in  volimtarily  for 
that  purpose. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  from 
page  63  of  the  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  testimony  of 
the  Honorable  Roger  T.  Kelley,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  where  he  stated: 

On  a  test  basis,  we  would  propose  to  pay 
a  bonus  of  $3,000  to  those  who  enlist  for  at 
least  3  years  In  the  Army  combat  skills  as 
follows : 

$1,000  when  qualified  through  combat 
skills  training. 

$1,000  each  after  the  first  and  second  year. 
If  still  qualified. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  a  higher  bonus 
pavment  would  be  made  for  longer  terms  of 
cnilftment,  up  to  6  years.  Of  course,  the 
longer  term  enlistee  represents  a  lower  cost 
training  investment  to  the  services. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  on  the  basis  of  that 
statement  and  tne  limitation  of  this 
money  under  that  specific  purpose  that 
this  item  of  money  was  put  into  the  bill, 
and  I  quoted  that  part  of  the  testimony 
so  that  it  will  be  a  part  of  this  record 
of  debate. 

Let  me  emphatically  state  that  I  sup- 
ported it  on  that  basis,  and  on  that  basis 
alone,  and  that  is  the  basis  I  recom- 
mended to  the  committee:  that  we  in- 
clude the  amount  based  on  his  testimony 
and  the  limitations  it  carries. 

I  reiterate.  I  say  that  with  great 
emphasis. 

If  the  plan  should  prove  successful,  I 
would  expect  it  to  be  expanded.  It  might 
be  applied  to  the  other  ser\1ces.  Perhaps 
it  would,  if  we  do  not  renew  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Frankly.  I  look  upon  this  as 
an  experiment,  solely. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENN^EDY.  The  Senator  has 
talked  about  the  ruggedness  of  our  vari- 
ous combat  arms.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
accept  that  as  a  fair  description  of  those 
who  serve  their  coimtry  and  who  have 
served  it  gallantly  in  Southeast  Asia.  But 
that  would  also  include  the  Marines.  As 
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the  Senator  knows,  they  have  important 
responsibilities  in  the  I  Corps  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  parts  of  that  country.  I 
can  see  a  Marine  regiment,  or  a  com- 
pany, on  patrol,  going  one  way,  and  they 
get  the  enlisted  man's  rate  of  pay,  and 
here  we  will  have  those  who  have  en- 
listed in  the  Army  combat  arms  getting  a 
bonus  of  $3,000  or  $4,000  in  their  pockets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  whether  or 
not  that  situation  distresses  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  Senator,  this  is  a 
1-year  experiment.  I  told  them  that  if 
they  really  got  into  this  and  moved  things 
forward,  they  would  have  to  offer  this  to 
the  Marines,  or  to  any  other  comparable 
group,  and  that  I  would  expect  nothing 
else,  and  would  insist  on  it.  Certainly  the 
Senators  logic  is  correct  but  now  the 
Marines  are  getting  their  men  and  filling 
their  ranks,  but  still  about  one-third 
show  that  they  were  partly  drafted — 
motivated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So.  if  we  do  not  renew 
the  act,  it  is  a  new  start  all  the  way 
through.  I  am  willing  to  have  this  experi- 
ment proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  follow  the  Senators 
argument  in  terms  of  extension  of  the 
act.  but  this  provision — and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  on  my  time,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  on  my  time,  rather  than  his, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor — but 
speaking  in  terms  of  the  Marines,  they 
have  suffered  enormous  casualties  yet 
they  would  not  receive  the  bonus.  This 
reaches  to  the  question  of  equity  which  I 
know  must  concern  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  as  it  does  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  coiTect. 
This  is  for  the  Army  alone.  This  money 
we  are  taJking  about  would  not  apply  to 
the  Marines.  I  have  taken  that  up  with 
them,  and  they  understand  that.  If  it 
proves  to  be  any  degree  of  a  success,  or  of 
any  duration,  why  it  will  have  to  apply 
broadly,  in  my  opinion. 

We  have  other  special  pays — the  sub- 
mariners pay,  for  instance.  It  is  not  a 
bonus.  It  is  written  in  as  part  of  their 
salary.  It  is  paid  because  being  a  sub- 
mariner is  a  special  duty.  There  is  not 
only  a  hazard,  but  it  also  involves  a  long 
duration  of  time  at  sea  and  living  under 
adverse  conditions.  We  have  a  number 
of  others.  We  know  that  we  pay  oui-  doc- 
tors special  pay  as  part  of  their  salary. 
That  applies  also  to  dentists. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  dees 
that  not  apply  whether  one  is  a  sub- 
mariner in  the  combat  zone  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  in  the  North  Atlantic? 

If  the  chairman  were  to  provide  a  bo- 
nus for  all  infantry  men  as  they  are 
taken  in— enlisted  or  otherwise— for 
combat  or  otherwise,   then  I  think  we 


would  have  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
question  here.  However,  this  detennines 
who  will  actually  do  the  fighting. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  have  about  exhausted  the  subject 
here.  There  is  a  slight  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  the  matter.  We  have  this  hos- 
tile-fire pay  provision  in  the  law.  We  are 
paying  everyone,  as  we  have  said  in  the 
other  debate,  that  is  in  Vietnam  because 
of  the  hostilities  that  are  so  varied  and 
extensive,  hostile-fire  pay.  That  is  also 
true  along  the  demilitarized  zone  in  Ko- 
rea where  there  has  been  scarcely  a  shot 
fired  in  anger  in  nearly  20  years.  How- 
ever, we  apply  it  there  because  it  is  haz- 
ardous duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jaeld  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vircrinia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts ha.s  made  a  vei-j-  persuaisive  and. 
I  feel,  compelling  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  amendment  he  has  offered. 

When  the  Army  first  presented  this 
proposal  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  found  that  I  did  not  like  its 
approach.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a 
sound  policy.  It  is  a  principle  tiiat  I  do 
not  like. 

I  subscribe  to  most  of  the  arguments 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  feel  that  he 
has  outlined  the  reasons  against  the  pro- 
posal with  great  thoroughness.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  this  principle  of  giving  a  spe- 
cial bounty  to  certain  servicemen  if  they 
will  sign  on  the  dotted  line  to  undertake 
to  go  into  combat  assignments. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  is  over  and 
above  any  combat  pay  that  all  service- 
men in  combat  zones  are  now  receiving. 
It  is  entirely  separate  from  that.  It  is  a 
bonus  for  signing  on  the  dotted  line  to 
get  into  the  senice  for  a  particular  com- 
bat assignment  or  assignments. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  one  of 
the  few  times  I  have  found  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  outstanding  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Not  only  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  an  outstanding 
Senator,  but  he  is  also  an  outstanding 
chairman.  I  am  proud  to  serve  under  his 
leadership.  In  this  particular  matter  we 
happen  to  be  in  disagreement.  But  for 
the  most  part  we  work  side  by  side  and 
for  the  most  part  we  vote  almost  always 
the  same  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  minute. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  this  particular  amendment  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  argiunents  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
are  sound  arguments.  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  I  fully  appreciate  his  po- 
sition. The  Senator  from  Virginia  dis- 
cussed this  at  the  conference  table  when 
we  were  writing  up  the  biU.  I  appreciate 
what  he  said.  For  the  most  part  he  and 
I  are  together.  And  that  most  part  is  a 
big  most,  too.  I  appreciate  the  fine  work 
the  Senator  does. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Since  the  Senator  has  been  speaking  with 
such  a  great  number  of  Senators  on  the 
floor  listening  to  the  debate,  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  even  it  up  and 
make  it  2  to  2. 

I  am  against  the  Kennedy  amendment 
because  I  am  for  a  volunteer  Army.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  not  for  a  volunteer  army.  He 
has  so  expressed  himself. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  have  the  necessary  incentives  so 
that  we  can  get  the  required  force  nec- 
essary for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Every  single  witness  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  whether  it  was  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  anyone  else, 
said  over  and  over  again  that  the  prob- 
lem they  had  in  trying  to  get  people  to 
reenlist  were  complicated,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  armor,  tank,  or  combat 
infantry. 

They  also  said  that  in  order  to  get 
people  into  the  military  to  serve  in  a 
form  of  life  which,  generally  speaking, 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  this 
country — this  country  being  civilian 
oriented  in  nature — we  mu.=t  have  the 
incentives  to  make  the  service  at  least 
the  equivalent  of  other  jobs  in  outside 
industry 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
we  will  progress  toward  getting  a  volun- 
teer army  put  together  unless  we  give 
broad  pay  incentives  and  the  reenlist- 
ment  bonus. 

Another  of  the  problems  we  have  had 
w  ith  respect  to  the  military — and  I  think 
we  all  know  that  about  54  percent  of  the 
total  defen.se  budget  is  military  pay — is 
th:it  part  of  tliis  military  pay  is  involved 
m  retr.Tining  people  as  new  people  come 
in  all  the  time.  Draftees  go  out  and  en- 
listed people  do  not  see  the  opportunities, 
the  pav  rai.ses.  the  housing  allowances, 
and  other  things  ahead,  and  they  do  not 
reenlist.  Unless  we  can  give  these  in- 
centives, we  will  have  to  continue  this 
escalating  cost  to  provide  retraining  for 
the  forces  we  need  for  the  defense  of 
the  country. 

Why  do  we  need  them  for  the  defense 
of  the  country?  That  is  a  good  question. 
It  is  not  the  military  that  is  asking  for 
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this.  It  is  because  of  the  commitments 
that  have  been  made  by  civilians,  by 
either  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  or  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  by  civilians 
in  the  Defense  Department,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  We  are  asking  for  the  money 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  necessary  require- 
ments to  meet  these  commitments  of 
these  services. 

If  we  get  an  all-volunteer  army  of  the 
size  and  suflBciency  to  do  the  job  and 
the  assignment,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  keep  our  pay  scale  up  and  must 
keep  the  continuity  of  service.  The  best 
way  to  keep  that  continuity  of  service  is 
by  continuing  to  have  these  reenlistment 
bonuses. 

As  I  said,  we  have  extraordinary,  ac- 
tual figures  on  the  amotmt  of  people 
dropping  out.  We  have  a  problem  with 
the  lower  grade  oflBcers  and  in  the  lower 
field  grades  and  with  the  enlisted  men 
at  the  sergeant  level  and  at  the  corporal 
level.  We  have  had  problems  in  every 
facet  of  the  military  in  trying  to  get 
them  to  make  this  a  career  structure. 

Unless  we  do  make  it  a  career  struc- 
ture we  are  going  to  lose  the  continuity 
and  the  expertise  under  which  they 
have  been  trained,  and  we  will  not  have 
the  ability  to  move  to  a  volunteer  army 
as  rapidly  as  I  would  like. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  statements. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  The  Senator  has  27  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  or  so  much  time  as 
I  may  require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  this  amendment  is  di- 
rectly related  to  an  amendment  that  is 
coming  up  tomorrow,  and  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress some  remarks  to  it  because  it  is 
relevant  to  this  debate. 

I  speak  now  to  that  jmrt  of  the  modi- 
fled  amendment  No.  76,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  which  en- 
compasses the  so-called  Hughes  amend- 
ment, or  the  pay  portion  of  modified 
amendment  No.  76. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  amendment 
las  modified  is  now  divided  into  two 
portions.  The  first  is  the  pay  portion 
which  would  restore  the  House  pay  pro- 
visions for  an  additional  annual  cost  of 
$1.7  billion  over  the  committee  version  of 
approximately  $1  billion.  The  second 
portion  of  the  amendment  which  will 
be  voted  on  next  week  is  the  amendment 
of  Senator  Schweiker  which  would  ex- 
tend the  Induction  authority  for  only  1 
year— that  is,  until  July  1.  1972. 

RELATIONSHIP    OF    P.^Y    P.ORTION    TO     1-YEAR 
E.XTFNSiON 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  as 
modified,  which  Increases  pay  by  SI. 7 
billion  and  reduces  induction  authority 
to  1  year,  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  entire 
biU. 

Despite  all  the  various  arguments  the 
basic  thrust  of  amendment  No.  76  is  that 


if  we  increase  the  pay  by  the  extra  $1.7 
billion  then  a  1-year  induction  authority 
will  be  a  sufiBcient  period  of  time  for  the 
draft  to  remain  in  effect.  The  basic  con- 
tention is  that  beginning  July  1,  1972  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  wUl 
be  in  a  position  to  rely  on  volunteers  for 
meeting  their  manpower  needs. 

Personally  I  have  grave  doubts  that 
this  country  can  have  an  all-volunteer 
force  even  at  the  end  of  2  years.  I  recog- 
nize, however,  that  this  is  the  period 
requested  by  the  executive  branch  and  is 
the  maximum  which  would  be  approved 
by  the  Congress  at  this  time. 

I  shall  discuss  separately  the  issue  of 
the  1-year  extension  which  poses  a  real 
threat  to  all  elements  of  our  national 
defense,  including  our  strategic  forces 
which  protect  the  continental  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  this  $40  million  that  would  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  a  budgeted  item. 
It  was  requested  in  the  budget.  It  has  a 
place  in  the  administration  plan  for 
trying  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  amount  in  the  Hughes  amendment 
for  this  additional  $1.7  billion  is  not  in 
the  budget.  It  is  over  and  beyond  the 
request  of  the  President.  It  is  over  and 
beyond  the  amoimt  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and,  of  course, 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  think  that 
should  be  brought  out  now. 

If  the  authority  for  this  so-called 
bonus  is  knocked  out  of  this  bill  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  used  as  an  argument  to  put  in 
the  $1.7  billion  that  the  committee  did 
not  recommend.  The  main  reason  I  bring 
it  up  now,  is  to  show  it  is  a  part  of  the 
picture. 

Senators  will  recall  we  have  in  our  bill 
in  round  figures  about  $1  billion.  That 
amount  is  to  go  to  increase  the  pay  of 
these  so-called  lower  grades,  a  man  who 
has  just  been  inducted  into  the  service; 
the  lower  four  grades,  I  believe  it  is,  and 
some  additional  allowances.  I  think  most 
of  that  is  deserved  and  properly  provided 
for,  regardless  of  whether  we  have  the 
volunteer  system  or  continue  the  Selec- 
tive Service  system.  Therefore,  I  can  very 
enthusiastically  support  it. 

Frankly,  most  of  this  $1.7  billion  I 
would  not  support  on  its  merits.  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  it  now.  but  a  great 
part  of  it  I  woiUd  not  support  on  its 
merits  because  I  think  we  should  go 
slower  on  this  volunteer  matter;  but  in 
this  small  amoimt  here  for  the  bonus, 
with  limited  application  to  these  tough 
situations,  we  might  see  what  kind  of 
result  can  be  had. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  President,  the 
administration,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense finally  reached  the  point  they 
would  not  recommend  over  $1  billion,  in- 
cluding this  $40  million  we  have  been 
debating. 

I  warn  Senators  now  that  my  position 
tomorrow  with  respect  to  the  $1.7  billion 
will  be  the  committee  position.  My  po- 
sition now  is  to  keep  this  $40  million 
in  the  bill  for  the  reasons  already  as- 
signed. But  now  we  have  an  additional 
reason.  Just  as  certain  as  we  knock  it 
out,  if  the  Senate  takes  it  out,  it  will  be 
an  argument  to  put  in  the  $1.7  billion 
tomorrow  because  some  will  argue  that 


is  necessary  for  the  so-called  volunteer 
Army  and  it  must  move  first. 

I  call  that  to  the  special  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  I  believe  that  is  a 
major  point  that  should  be  considered. 
To  that  extent  I  want  to  present  this  is- 
sue as  a  2-point  package. 

We  have  a  reasonable  amoimt  of 
money  in  here  for  the  increase  of  these 
lower  grades  plus  certain  other  advan- 
tages for  them.  We  have  a  small  amount 
in  here  for  the  bonuses.  The  budget  is 
already  unbalanced,  incidentally,  by  sev- 
eral billion  dollars.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  we  should  put  that  money  in,  Idll 
the  Hughes  amendment  when  It  does 
come  up,  and  keep  out  the  extra  money 
but  keep  this  relatively  small  amount  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  allotted  myself  10  min- 
utes but  I  have  not  used  it  all.  I  do  not 
wish  to  yield  back  the  unused  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  13  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  time  between  us  is  ap- 
proximately 41/2  minutes  for  myself  and 
approximately  91/2  minutes  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
14  minutes  be  evenly  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  he  has  offered. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion have  the  people  been  more  divided 
over  the  issue  of  war  as  they  currently 
are  over  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  If 
there  is  anything  the  American  people 
are  together  on  concerning  this  dread- 
ful war,  it  is  that  we  should  get  out  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  On  this  I  fully 
agree  and  feel  that  it  can  be  best  accom- 
plished by  establishing  a  date  certain 
fcr  terminating  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  Then  and  only 
then,  I  believe,  will  the  many  moral  and 
legal  questions  raised  about  the  war  and 
the  draft  cease  to  be  matters  which 
presently  cause  severe  strains  on  the 
physical,  psychological,  and  financial  re- 
sources of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest 
moral  issues  raised  to  date  on  the  issue 
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of  the  war  and  draft  definitely  concerns 
the  amendment  now  pending  before  this 
body.  As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
if  agreed  to  would  strike  from  the  com- 
mittee bill  section  203  which  authorizes 
the  Seiretary  of  Defense  to  pay  a  young 
man  up  to  $6,000  to  enlist  in  a  combat 
division  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

This  provision  is,  in  my  opinion  un- 
warranted and  unjustifiable.  Why,  of  all 
thing?,  should  a  young  man  be  enticed 
by  militarj-  "bounty"  to  defend  or  protect 
the  inte:est.s  of  this  country?  What  does 
this  say  about  America? 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
provision  has  been  included  in  H.R.  6531 
at  the  reo.uest  of  the  administration  as 
part  of  its  move  toward  an  all-volunteer 
army.  As  it  stands  the  provision  is  in- 
consu^tent  with  the  position  of  the  Mar- 
shall Commission,  which  stated  that: 

The  rr.et.hcd  for  selecting  men  for  the 
Armed  Services  should  Insure  that  the  final 
product  ;.-  as  consistent  as  possible  with 
huni.in  dignity,  Individual  liberty,  fairness 
to  all  ci:i/ens.  and  the  other  principles  and 
traditions  of  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  mmutos  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Can  the  .Senator  yield 
me  1  .idditior.al  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
more  minrte, 

Mr.  H.-.RRT3  Since  tho.-e  ind;\-idual.> 
from  lower  income  families  .--ceminglv 
would  be  m:re  attracted  to  the  increa.-.ed 
pay  th.'^n  would  those  from  middle  cr 
upper-income  families,  does  this  mean 
then  thar  future  American  wars  will  be 
fought  principally  by  the  .sons  of  post- 
men, policemen,  and  laborers,  with  the 
son-  of  Ir.wvors  and  doctors  exempted^ 

Those,  It  .-eems  to  me,  are  very  serious 
que.-tion.s  i'nd  merit  considerable  thought 
befcre  decisions  are  made  which  are  like- 
ly to  enhance  such  po5.<ibilities. 

It  i.-  my  belief  that  when  this  Nation 
is  sending  young  men  to  figrht  and  pos- 
sibly die  in  Southeast  A.sia,  or  any  other 
American  war,  the  concept  of  volunteer- 
ism,  particularly  one  based  primarily  on 
P3y  as  an  enti'^em.ent.  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  extent  to  which  social 
justice  is  accorded  poor  and  minority 
group  citizens  who,  under  such  a  system, 
more  than  likely  will  bear  the  burden 
during  the  war. 

I  know  that  some  dispute  the  argument 
that  the  sons  of  poor  families  wo'ild  be 
mo'-t  attr.ncted  to  volunteer  combat  dutv 
for  V.  iiich  increased  pay  incentives  to  en- 
listee,>  a»e  provided.  I  ask:  "nowever,  win 
nmrins  J^  advocates  of  this  volunteer 
combat  concept  have  demonstrated  the 
extent  of  the  proposed  higher  pay  in- 
ducement for  young  men  from  middle 
and  upper-income  backgrounds?  Again 
I  dare  ~ay  that  poor  people  and  minori- 
ties— blacks.  American  Indians.  Clii- 
canos — who  liave  less  opportunity  for 
higher  education  and  better  jobs  will  be 
among  those  who  find  the  volunteer 
Army  insre  attractive,  particularly  as  a 
means  for  improving  their  family  income 
status. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  the  pend- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  take  away  from  the 
Defense  Department  one  of  its  primary 
incentives  needed  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate military  force  in  a  peacetime  en- 
vironment. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee felt  that  tlie  enlistment  bonus  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  flexible 
bonus  authority  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  minimum  niunbers  of  men  needed 
in  the  combat  arms. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  volun- 
teers for  the  Ai'my  combat  skills — in- 
fantry, artillery,  and  armor.  Combat 
arms  volunteers  account  for  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  Army  acLOSsion  require- 
ments. 

This  approach  to  filling  extra  hazard- 
ous military  occupations  is  not  new  in 
that  paratroopers  presently  receive  what 
is  known  as  '"jimip  pay." 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  A.s^istant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Roger  Kelley  said  the  Army 
proposed  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $3,000  for  a 
3-year  enlistment.  The  idea  is  to  pay 
$1,000  when  the  soldier  attains  qualifica- 
tion in  his  combat  skill  specialty.  This 
would  be  followed  by  payment  of  $1,000 
at  the  end  of  second  and  third  year  if 
still  qualified. 

Fuither,  a  re-enlistment  bonus  is  used 
to  help  keep  men  in  service  who  are  in 
critical  occupation  specialities.  This 
bonu.s  has  been  most  effectively  used  in 
maintaining  our  military  strength. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  advocates  of  this 
amendment  argue  tiiat  it  will  result  in 
tile  poor  and  disadvantaged  filling  the 
combat  speciality  occupations  in  the 
Army.  Such  may  be  the  ca.'^e.  but  only  a 
test  of  this  type  bonus  will  produce  the 
necessarv'  information  for  future  judge- 
ment' on  this  subject. 

Althoui-'h  I  am  not  sold  on  the  volun- 
teer armed  forces  I  am  supi')orting  the 
enlistment  bonus  and  other  steps  to  make 
military  service  more  appealing.  We  must 
have  a  test  of  these  incentives  in  order 
to  make  future  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  without  the  enlistment 
bonus  the  Army  could  not  get  to  first 
base  in  maintaining  even  a  minimum 
number  of  men  in  the  combat  speciali- 
ties. Therefore,  I  urge  this  amendment 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  a->k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea^s  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  wani  the  Sen- 
ate again  tliat  another  amendment  will 
be  voted  on  tomorrow  that  will  propose 
to  put  in  the  bill  SI. 7  bilhon  m  addition 
to  what  we  have  recommended.  SI  bil- 
lion. Tliat  will  be  an  additional  $1.7  bil- 
lion: and  if  that  is  adopted  tomorrow, 
that  will  make  the  total  increases  for  the 
13-mnnth  period  endiU'.:  January  2.  1972, 
^5  1  billion. 

If  this  S40  million  is  knocked  out  by 
this  amendment,  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
in  the  bill  will  be  used  tomorrow  to  sus- 
tain putting  in  $1.7  billion.  I  warn  the 
Senate  now  that  that  is  what  I  think  will 
be  the  argiunent.  The  $1.7  billion  that 


will  be  in  the  amendment  tomorrow  Is 
m.oney  that  is  not  in  the  budget  and  is  not 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  I>e- 
fen.-;e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  objection 
has  been  made  here  to  the  so-called 
bonus  plan.  This  is  a  new  bonus  plan,  but 
we  already  have  two  bonus  plans  cur- 
rently running.  For  8  or  10  years  now,  we 
have  had  two  reenlistment  bonus  plans, 
whereby  we  keep  in  the  services  men 
whom  we  would  not  otherwise  keep,  and 
therefore  fewer  have  to  be  drafted — that 
is  just  common  sense — and  utilize  the 
training  they  already  have  had  at  the 
Government's  expense,  and  save  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  to  train 
more  men. 

This  is  a  third  plan.  No  one  has  to  join 
this  plan.  No  one  has  to  accept  this 
bonus.  He  is  not  being  made  to  go  into 
an  infanti-y  unit.  It  is  purely  a  voluntary 
matter  with  him.  It  is  going  to  be  on  a 
relatively  small  basis,  limited  to  1  year, 
for  the  Army  only,  in  combat  units — 
artiller>-.  armor,  and  infantry,  the  men 
who  carry  the  rifles. 

So  this  is  a  part  now  of  the  so-called 
volunteer  army.  Those  who  want  the 
volunteer  army  would  certainly  not 
knock  in  the  head  one  of  the  kingpins 
that  is  supposed  to  hold  it  up.  I  am  not 
supporting  the  volunteer  army  in  its 
whole  concept,  because  I  am  not  convinc- 
ed: but  I  am  to  the  extent  of  the  $40  mil- 
lion, and  I  believe  that  it  will  wind  up  be- 
ing used  to  get  specialty  units,  so-called 
elite  units.  These  would  be  fine  soldiers, 
fine  men,  like  the  ai: borne  units,  the 
Green  Beiets  of  the  Army,  and  others  of 
that  type.  That  i<  m.\  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  Ls 
the  first  time  that  this  country  has 
engaged  in  a  bonus  kind  of  operation  for 
enlistees  smce  the  Civil  War.  Tlie  last 
time  we  attempted  that  we  had  the  riots 
in  New  York  in  which  500  Americans 
were  killed  and  thousands  were  wounded. 

Tills  is  an  enli.-tment  bonus  for  the 
combat  arms;  and  if  we  acept  this  pro- 
posal in  the  Selective  Service  Act,  we 
can  very  well  have  the  following  situa- 
tion: Someone  coes  down  to  the  recruit- 
er's office  and  volunteers  for  the  U.S. 
Army,  for  the  combat  arms,  and  then 
goes  to  Vietnam  and  serves  alongside  a 
draftee.  The  fellow  who  volunteers  for 
th.e  combat  divisions  will  be  going  around 
with  anywhere  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  in 
liis  pocket,  and  the  draftee  will  be  going 
around  with  an  ordinary  enlisted  man's 
pay.  Tliis  is  categorically  mifair.  Tliat 
is  the  result  of  this  amendment. 

Meanwhile,  the  marine  is  n,^t  eligible 
for  this  bonus.  The  marine  who  volun- 
teer.;  for  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  will  not 
receive  the  bonus.  The  airmen  who  have 
been  fighting  over  Vietnam  will  not  re- 
ceive the  bonus.  The  U.S.  Navy  will  not 
receive  the  bonus. 

This  is  a  bonus  provision  which  is  ahen 
to  oiu-  traditions.  One  can  look  through 
the  Se'ective  Service  Acts  and  he  will 
find  time  and  time  again  where  we  say 
that  a  bonus  is  not  something  which  la 
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within  our  tradition.  There  is  no  room 
for  it. 

I  say,  finally,  in  terms  of  the  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  that  exist  now,  that  re- 
enlistment  bonuses  are  of  two  types,  and 
in  the  type  even  for  reenlistment  in  com- 
bat arms  now  there  is  a  $2,000  ceiling. 
Yet,  we  are  offering  a  reenlistment  bonus 
of  $6,000  to  the  person  who  volunteers  for 
the  U.S.  Army,  for  the  combat  divisions. 
It  is  $2,000  now,  over  a  career. 

The  other  kind  of  reenlistment  bonus 
is  the  variable  reenlistment  bonus,  which 
is  for  highly  trained  skills,  which  is  not 
applicable  to  the  consideration  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    It   does    apply    to    a 
draftee  who  might  see  fit  to  extend.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct,  but 
only  if  he  extends  an  additional  period 
of  time  and  only  If  he  goes  on  into  the 
combat  arms.  The  concept  of  a  boimty 
was  rejected  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  <Mr.  H.itfield>  supports  this 
amendment.  It  even  violates  the  sense 
of  fair  play  and  decency  of  volunteer 
army  advocates.  I  am  delighted  that  he 
has  joined  with  me  on  this  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern^  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkmvn  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Allen  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  iNotnrE),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Syming- 
ton )  are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 


Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)   would  each 
vote  "nay.'' 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
navs  49,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 25 

Gravel 
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NOT  VOTING— 26 
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So  Mr.  Kennepy's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  last  amendment  to  the  bill  to  be 
voted  on  today.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
minor  amendments  that  anyone  wants 
to  take  up  now.  Tomorrow  we  will  have 
two  important  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
and  will  the  Chair  ask  us  to  be  seated? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  and  Senators  will  be 
seated. 

TOUR   FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   OP 
COMMUNIST   BLOC   COLT^'TRIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
column  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
today,  written  by  Willard  Edwards.  The 
column,  which  appears  on  the  editorial 
page  of  that  newspaper,  deals  with  a  con- 
ference the  Department  of  Defense  ar- 
ranged for  43  military  and  naval  at- 
taches of  foreign  nations  to  come  to  this 
country  and  to  be  briefed  on  our  defense 
operations. 

It  is  of  great  significance,  I  think,  that 
Included  among  these  military  officers 
who  were  Invited  at  taxpayer  expense  to 
come  to  the  United  States  imder  the 
auspices  of  our  Department  of  Defense 
are  military  officers  from  Russia,  Bul- 
garia, Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  when  he 
noted  this  list  of  officers  attending  this 
conference,  expressed  a  sense  of  shock 
and  disbelief  that  the  Communist  bloc  of 
military  attaches  would  be  provided  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  our  defenses  in 
the  Pacific. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  shock  and  dis- 
belief that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  bring  here  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers military  officials  from  Comm.unist 
bloc  countries,  including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  column  by  Mr.  Willard  Edwards 
quotes  a  letter  from  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  which 
was  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
asking  him  to  furnish  certain  informa- 
tion. I  will  read  one  paragraph  from  Sen- 
ator Anderson's  letter: 

Is  the  purpose  of  encouraging  reciprocal  at- 
tache tours  to  promote  friendship  and  good 
with  the  Soviet  armed  forces  or  to  exchange 
mllitarv-  Information?  If  the  latter,  how  la 
this  expected  to  work  to  the  net  advant;ige 
of  the  United  States? 

I  hope  the  Secretarj'  of  Defense  will 
reply  to  that  letter  and  piesent  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  hopefully 
to  the  Senate  full  information  regarding 
this  project.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  at  a  time 
when  the  taxpayers  are  spending  many 
billions  of  dollars  to  cope  with  the  Rus- 
sian threat  it  seems  unusual,  to  say  the 
least,  that  military  officers  from  Com- 
munist-bloc countries  would  be  invited 
here  by  tlie  Department  of  Defense,  and 
at  taxpayers'  expense,  and  be  given  brief- 
ings in  regard  to  our  military  operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Senator  Questions  Tom- 
for  Reds."  written  by  Willard  Edwards, 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribime  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Qttestions  TotrR  roR  Reds 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washington,  May  24 — The  junket  for  43 
military  and  naval  attaches  of  foreign  na- 
tions appeared,  at  first  glance,  to  be  merely 
another  project  fostered  by  the  bureaucracy 
In  the  name  of  International  good  relations. 
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The  guests  would  spend  two  weeks  en- 
joying Navy  hospitality.  They  would  be 
flown  by  Navy  aircraft  from  Washington  to 
California  and  then  on  to  Hawaii,  where  they 
would  inspect  a  nuclear  powered  submarine 
and  be  briefed  on  antisubmarine  warfare 
methods. 

Quartered  thruout  In  luxurious  hotels,  they 
would,  on  return  to  California,  spend  a  day 
at  Disneyland  and  wind  up  with  two  glorious 
days  inspecting  the  fleshpots  In  Las  Vegas. 
all  at  American  taxpayers'  expense. 

This  expedition  came  up  for  discussion  at 
a  closed  Senate  committee  hearing.  Scanning 
the  guest  list.  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
[D.,  N.  M.]  noted  that  military  and  naval 
attaches  from  Russia,  Bulgaria.  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  were  included. 

Highly  perturbed.  Anderson  dashed  off  a 
letter  to  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird. 
He  expressed  his  "sense  of  shock  and  dis- 
belief" that  Communist  Bloc  military  at- 
taches would  be  provided  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  our  defenses  In  the  Pacific  "against 
the  Soviet  submarine  force." 

"I  am  certain."  Anderson  wrote  Laird, 
"that  you  will  recaU  the  painful  lessons  of 
the  Wennerstrom  espionage  scandal  of  1962 
in  which  a  Swedish  air  attache  was  able 
to  supplv  the  Russians  with  a  steady  flow 
of  sensitive  United  States  military-  informa- 
tion, gained  thru  his  contacts  with  friendly 
American  military  men." 

Back  came  an  answer  from  Navy  Secretary 
John  H.  Chafee.  Tl-.e  Soviet  attaches  had  been 
invited  he  explained,  in  the  hope  that  their 
countries  In  return  would  permit  American 
naval  attaches  to  receive  reciprocal  treat- 
ment. 

However,  upon  reconsideration,  the  tour 
of  the  nuclear  submarine  had  been  can- 
celed. The  briefings  on  antisubmarine  war- 
fare would  disclose  nothing  of  "military  In- 
telligence value." 

Anderson's  next  letter  to  Laird  recalled 
that  he  had  asked  Laird  to  give  the  matter 
his  personal  attention  but  that,  as  usual  In 
such  cases,  his  complaint  had  been  for- 
warded for  answer  to  the  officer  responsible 
for  creating  the  problem  "who  would  tend 
to  present  the  situation  In  a  favorable  light." 

He  was  gratified,  he  said,  that  the  in- 
spection of  the  nuclear  submarine  had  been 
canceled,    "but   disturbing  aspects   remain." 

Chafee.  while  repeatedly  asserting  that 
"nothing  of  military  intelligence  value 
briefings  would  center  on  "the  problem  of 
antisubmarine  warfare." 

"Since  the  U.  S.  Navy's  'problem'  Is  the 
growing  Soviet  submarine  fleet,"  Anderson 
wrote.  "I  can  only  conclude  that  the  Navy 
Is  undertaking  to  brief  the  Soviet  naval  at- 
tache on  his  own  country's  submarine  force 
m  the  Pacific 

"Am  I  to  conclude  that  It  Is  hope^l.  In 
return,  that  the  Soviets  will  brief  our  naval 
attache  on  their  antisubmarine  problem, 
namelv  our  submarine  force?" 

Anderson  demanded  that  Laird  furnish 
him  figures  on  the  total  cost  of  the  tour, 
which  by  this  time  had  been  concluded.  He 
also  asked  what  specific  Information  was 
given  the  Soviet  attaches  In  briefings  and 
fired  this  final  question: 

"Is  the  purpose  of  encouraging  recipro- 
cal attache' tours  to  promote  friendship  and 
good  will  with  the  Soviet  armed  forces  or  to 
exchange  military  Information?  If  the  latter, 
how  Is  this  expected  to  work  to  the  net 
advantage  of  the  United  States?" 

These  were  obviously  tough  questions  to 
answer.  A  month  has  passed  without  an 
answer  from  Laird. 


CONCERN  FOR  DISRESPECT  BEING 
SHOWN  MEMBERS  OF  OUR  ARMED 
SERVICES 
Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

for  some  time  now  I  have  been  deeply 


concerned  as  to  what  Ls  happening  to  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States. 

The  ridicule  of  an  unpopular  war  has 
caused  a  disrespect  for  the  men  who  are 
called  on  by  their  country  to  fight  that 
war.  Speeches  and  demonstrations 
against  the  Vietnam  involvement  have 
inevitably  been  construed  as  speeches 
and  demonstrations  against  all  men  who 
wear  the  uniform  of  their  country. 

These  critical  speeches  and  demon- 
strations coupled  with  the  now  popular 
indiscriminate  attack  upon  the  'Penta- 
gon" has  taken  its  toll.  Not  only  is  the 
morale  of  conscripted  soldiers  at  one  of 
its  slowest  points  in  history,  but  profes- 
sional soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  ma- 
rines are  increasingly  more  skeptical  as 
to  whether  their  sacrifices  are  appreci- 
ated as  they  once  were  by  a  grateful  na- 
tion and  its  citizens. 

In  a  day  and  age  when  some  young 
soldiers  are  tried  for  carrying  out  orders, 
and  others  are  excused  for  disobeying 
orders,  how  long  can  the  discipline  nec- 
essary to  produce  an  effective  defense 
force  be  maintained? 

I  feel  that  our  national  defense  posture 
has  been  seriously  weakened, 

A  recent  article  by  Hugh  A.  Mulligan. 
Associated  Press  staff  writer,  captioned 
"Men  at  Arms:  The  Changing  Breed," 
dramatizes  the  problem  and  confirms  my 
own  independent  findings. 

I  know  Hugh  Mulligan  personally.  He 
is  a  highly  experienced  and  iiighly  com- 
petent reporter.  He  reports  of  widespread 
use  of  drugs,  racial  problems,  and  de- 
teriorating discipline  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices in  Vietnam  and  in  Europe  which 
have  far-reaching  implications  in  our 
national  defense  posture.  Too  many  serv- 
icemen are  confused,  drug  addicted,  and 
lacking  in  respect  for  constituted  au- 
thority. 

Men  have  always  been  the  backbone 
of  every  military  establishment.  Able 
leadership  and  discipline  have  been  the 
ingredients  that  have  molded  those  men 
into  a  team  effort  capable  of  achieving 
success. 

Today  the  leaders  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices at  all  levels  of  command  are  under 
attack  both  from  within  and  from  with- 
out the  services.  Much  of  this  criticism 
is  unjustified. 

But  some  of  these  leaders.  I  feel,  are 
contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  dis- 
cipline by  ignoring  the  willful  disobe- 
dience of  orders  and  by  failure  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  necessary  high 
standards  that  have  always  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  U.S.  fighting  men. 

Discipline  has  been  relaxed,  or  is  being 
relaxed,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  services 
more  attractive  to  young  people.  I  am 
not  impressed  with  such  reasoning. 

Nor  am  I  pleased  with  the  Ai-my's  new 
recruiting  slogans  such  as  "The  Army 
Wants  to  Join  You,"  or  the  one  that  im- 
plies join  the  Army  and  get  a  free  vaca- 
tion in  Europe.  What  kind  of  advertising 
campaign  Is  that?  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  P.astore)  commented 
on  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In 
debate  last  week. 

But  I  do  want  to  compliment  the 
Marine  Corps  and  its  Commandant  Gen. 
Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  who  has  re- 


fused to  lower  the  standards  of  the  corps 
or  to  relax  discipline.  He  recruits  with 
the  slogan  "We're  looking  for  a  few  good 
men."  He  does  not  imply  a  soft  life. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  military  dis- 
cipline must  be  maintained. 

I  am  not  against  change,  and  some 
changes  may  be  necessai-y  in  oiu"  armed 
services,  but,  with  our  national  security 
at  stake,  I  urge  caution  as  to  the  swift- 
ness with  which  these  innovations  are 
adopted. 

And  most  certainly  I  reject  the  con- 
cept of  lowered  standards  and  relaxed 
discipline  in  an  effort  to  achieved  popu- 
larity for  military  life. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
Hu.?h  Mulligan's  article  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  by  Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  pub- 
lished in  the  May  23  edition  of  the 
Roanoke.  Va.,  Times,  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  too,  that 
an  article  on  militarj-  morale  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  Heinl,  Jr..  USMC  retired, 
mihtary  analyst  for  the  North  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance,  as  published  in 
the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Pilot  of  May  23,  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Men  at  Arms  :  The  Changing  Breed 
(By  Hugh  A.  Mulligan) 

A  US.  general  in  Vietnam,  one  star,  sleeps 
with  a  machine  gun  under  his  bed.  His  night 
deft'n.'^e  posture  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  enemy.  "I  don't  trust  my  guards."  he 
confided  one  night  over  dinner.  He  had 
good  reason  not  to:  In  his  unit  two  men 
have  been  killed  and  17  wounded  in  "frag- 
ging" incidents. 

FYagglng  Is  rolling  a  fragmentation  gre- 
nade under  the  bunk  of  an  unp)opular  officer 
or  NCO — noncommissioned  officer — or  other- 
wise committing  violence  against  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  Popping  a  tear  gas  can- 
ister outside  the  hooch — living  quarters — is 
considered  a  warning.  In  1970,  according  to 
Pentagon  figures,  there  were  209  fragging  in- 
cidents in  Vietnam;  twice  as  many  as  in  1969. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  senior  medical 
officer  on  the  aircraft  carrier  Kitty  Hawk  has 
ordered  the  morphine  styrettes  removed  from 
the  dashboards  of  the  planes  bombing  Laos. 
"The  Junkies  on  board  were  stealing  them 
before  the  pilots  got  off  the  catapult."  ex- 
plained Cmdr.  Ronald  K.  Ohslund  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.  "We  had  a  kid  land  last  week 
with  an  arm  blown  off,  and  no  morphine." 

Such  cases,  a  long  Journey  through  the 
military  establishment  showed,  typify  many 
things  that  plague  the  services  today.  The 
problems — drugs,  race,  discipline — mirror  the 
society  from  which  the  military  Is  recruited 
and  they  receive  a  special  twist  from  the  spe- 
cial conditions  under  which  troops  op)erate. 

But  Just  as  the  conflicts  and  tensions  of 
American  society  at  large  have  scarcely 
brought  It  to  collapse,  so  the  military,  too, 
lives  with  Its  troubles,  improvises,  chalks  up 
losses  and  gains — and  the  work,  by  and  large, 
gets  done. 

If  many  career  men  are  bemused  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  changes  in  their  own  world, 
there  are  also  voices  who  see  them  as  a  chal- 
lenge which  adroit  leadership  can  surmount. 
"The  Army  Isnt  going  to  hell  Just  because 
kids  wear  their  hair  long,"  one  battle-tested 
commander  In  Germany  put  It. 

For  a  year  now,  the  armed  forces  have 
been  scuttling  some  time-honored  traditions 
to    Introduce    a    new   flexibility,    to    remove 
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some  Irritants  of  military  life,  to  stress  hu- 
man relations,  grant  more  amenities,  show 
greater  solicitude  for  Individuality. 

Adjustment  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  takes 
various  forms.  The  Army  projects  no  more 
KP  and  no  more  Saturday  duty.  Beer  In 
the  barracks,  longlsh  hair,  pwlite  drill  In- 
structors, courses  In  racial  understanding, 
efforts  to  combat  racial  discrimination  In 
off-post  housing,  more  passes,  more  shore 
leave — all  are  part  of  the  services'  effort. 

Even  the  Marines,  whose  training  will  be 
as  tough  as  ever,  speak  of  modern  barracks, 
new  clubs  and  recreational  facilities  "to  add 
comfort  and  dignity  to  the  demands  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  readiness." 

Where  all  this  will  lead  to  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meantime  signs  of  strain  are  visible 
enough. 

Capt.  Carl  D.  McFerren  II.  with  the  1st 
Infantry  Division  in  Germany,  spent  four 
years  at  The  Citadel  and  one  tour  as  a  pla- 
toon leader  in  the  Jungles  west  of  Saigon 
achieving  his  boyhood  dream  of  leading  a 
rifle  company. 

The  son  of  a  colonel,  he  had  always  wanted 
to  be  a  soldier.  Now,  like  many  professionals, 
he  wonders  "If  It  was  all  worthwhile."  In- 
stead of  soldiering,  he  spends  80  per  cent 
of  his  time  dealing  with  problems  of  drug 
abuse,  racial  tension  and  outright  refusal  to 
obey  orders. 

•  Nothing  that  went  before  prepared  me 
for  any  of  this,"  said  the  captain,  seated  at 
his  desk  in  the  company  orderly  room  at 
Sheridan  Barracks  in  Augsburg.  "My  first 
two  years  in  the  Army  I  never  saw  a  212 — 
undesirable  discharge.  We've  had  three  In 
the  past  six  months  three  more  are  pending. 
Till  I  got  here,  I  never  saw  a  court-martial. 
We've  had  two  men  court-martialed,  and  two 
resign  In  lieu  of  a  court-martial.  "When  I 
was  The  Citadel,"  he  said,  "I  used  to  think 
when  you  told  a  company  to  fall  In,  the  men 
would  stand  at  attention.  We  Just  don't  have 
that  kind  of  Army  anymore." 

How  does  the  career  man,  the  professional, 
feel  about  his  life  work  now,  after  My  Lai 
and  Calley?  After  the  PX  scandals  and  mas- 
ter .sergeants  Mafia?  Can  the  center  hold  on 
discipline,  on  motivation  while  the  anti- 
Vietnam  veterans  march  for  puUout  and  the 
White  House  winds  down  the  war  by  official 
fiat?  Are  sideburns  and  psychedelic  barracks 
and  other  Innovations  brought  about  by 
Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt's  Z-grams  and  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland's  new  A.R.'s — Army 
Regulations — an  answer  to  the  draft  or  an- 
other threat  to  authority? 

The  shadow  falling  across  the  parade 
grounds  has  seldom  been  darker,  more  omi- 
nous. Drugs,  racial  conflict,  eroding  discip- 
line, declining  public  confidence  in  the  mill- 
tan-  profession  are  major  problems  of  all 
the  sen-ices.  Old  soldier  Matthew  Rldgway 
felt  the  chill  in  a  recent  address  to  the  West 
Point  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania:  "Not 
in  my  lifetime — and  I  was  bom  into  the 
Army  In  the  19th  century — has  the  Army's 
public  Image  suffered  so  many  grievous  blows 
and  fallen  to  such  low  esteem  In  such  wide 
areas  of  our  society." 

In  an  Interview  in  his  Pentagon  office,  Gen. 
Westmoreland,  the  Army  chief  of  staff,  agreed 
that  drugs,  race,  discipline  and  declining 
public  Image  were  major  problems  of  modern 
military  life.  He  attributed  them,  In  part,  to 
the  "unpopularity  of  the  war  In  Vietnam" 
and  the  major  problem  of  trying  to  wind 
down  a  war  while  it  was  still  going  on. 

"It  is  certainly  not  surprising  we  have 
these  problems."  the  general  said,  "becavise 
the  Army  Is  a  reflection  of  our  society.  The 
Ills  of  our  society  inevitably  overlap  Into  our 
ranks." 

Agreeing  that  the  Image  of  the  military 
had  reached  "a  low  ebb,"  Westmoreland 
doubted  that  an  all-volunteer  fighting  foPoe 
could  come  about  without  a  change  In  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  profession. 
"The  American  public  cannot  have  It  both 


ways:  It  can't  get  rid  of  the  draft  and  con- 
tinue to  degrade  military  service." 

First  Lt.  Gregg  Hutch  of  Nutley,  N.J.,  a 
forward  artillery  observer  with  the  101st 
Airborne  near  Phu  Bal,  sensed  the  nation 
turning  against  the  military  even  before  he 
got  to  Vietnam.  "Four  to  Ave  years  of  peace 
marches  have  gotten  to  the  citizen  soldier," 
he  said,  hunkered  down  on  a  foot  locker  In 
an  enlisted  men's  hooch  plastered  with 
peace  symbols  and  Jane  Fonda  posters.  "I 
used  to  stuff  my  uniform  In  a  locker  as  soon 
as  I  got  to  LaGuardla  airport.  I  didn't  want 
anyone  to  associate  me  with  what  was  going 
on  In  Vietnam." 

Hutch  Is  one  of  a  new  breed  of  reserve 
officers:  outsp>oken,  alienated  from  the  sys- 
tem, doing  his  thing  until  the  time  comes  to 
get  out,  "Ninety  per  cent  of  the  EMs  (enlist- 
ed men)  today  are  as  smart  as  I  am.  If  they 
don't  like  my  orders,  they  Just  sit  there. 
What  can  I  do?" 

The  lieutenant  doesn't  hang  out  with  fel- 
low officers.  He  dismisses  them  as  establish- 
ment types.  His  closest  buddies  are  enlisted 
men,  like  a  Spec.  5  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
whom  we'll  call  Smith.  Smith,  son  of  an  Air 
Force  colonel,  has  his  own  advanced  Ideas 
on  conducting  a  i>erlmeter  sweep. 

"The  word  Is  out — don't  take  casualties," 
Smith  said,  puffing  unashamed  on  a  mariju- 
ana cigarette  held  in  the  blades  of  a  mani- 
cure scissors. 

"So  we  go  down  to  the  water  point,  swim 
a  little,  puff  a  few  numbers  (marijuana 
Joints)  and  radio  in:  'Real  flne,  sir,  no  dinks 
moving  in  the  wire."  " 

The  people  you  met  and  the  places  you 
went  to  tended  to  humanize  and  flush  out  If 
not  explain  the  statistics  ground  out  by  the 
Pentagon  computers,  which  were  stark 
enough : 

Item:  Drug  abuse  In  Vietnam  has  grown 
from  47  servicemen  apprehended  In  1965  to 
more  than  11,000  In  1970,  and  the  command 
believes  that  for  every  GI  caught,  five  go  un- 
detected. 

Item:  The  desertion  rate  has  Increased  300 
per  cent  in  the  past  five  years.  The  Pentagon 
says  52  out  of  every  1,000  soldiers  fled  last 
year. 

Item:  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  re- 
gards retention  of  good  Junior  officers  and 
senior  NCOs  as  "the  most  serious  problem 
we  have."  Prospyects  are  not  encouraging; 
ROTC  enrollments  are  at  their  lowest  ebb  In 
20  years. 

Item:  The  Air  Force,  the  second  largest — 
after  the  Army — and,  since  Its  Inception,  the 
most  popular  of  services  for  the  volunteer, 
needs  to  retain  25  per  cent  of  its  personnel 
to  maintain  a  peacetime  strength  of  750,000. 
It  now  holds  about  15  per  cent  and  the  per- 
centage Is  steadily  dropping. 

Item:  Provost  marshals  in  Vietnam, 
Germany,  Korea,  Berlin  and  other  major 
military  areas  report  a  "sharp"  to  "alarm- 
ing" Increase  In  incidents  of  racial  unrest, 
drug-related  deaths,  disrespect  and  violence 
toward  officers  and  NCOs,  major  thefts  and 
personal  assaults — muggings — of  fellow  serv- 
icemen. 

As  always,  the  faces  behind  the  faceless 
statistics  revealed  more  than  the  computer's 
memory  banks  got  to  store.  Spec.  5  Smith 
was  encountered  while  AP  photographer 
Rick  Merron  and  I  were  trying  to  hitchhike, 
one  hot,  dusty  day,  from  Khe  Sahn  to  Da 
Nang.  He  offered  a  ride  in  his  Jeep  and,  see- 
ing the  AP  identlflcation  on  our  shirt 
pwckets.  Immediately  moved  to  the  attack. 

"Why  doesn't  the  press  really  come  out  and 
say  what's  going  on  over  here?"  he  de- 
manded. "Like  you  read  where  40  per  cent 
of  the  dudes  are  suppvosed  to  be  on  pot 
Hell,  in  our  outfit  it's  90  per  cent." 

Smith  drove  through  the  gates  of  Camp 
Eagle,  home  of  the  101st  Airborne  near  Phu 
Bal,  and  puUed  up  in  front  of  a  lowslung 
wooden  hooch  belonging  to  Headquarters 
Battery,    2nd    Battalion,    11th    Artillery.    A 


sign  over  the  door  warned,  "Dogs  and  Lifers 
Keep  Out."  It  went  unheeded  by  a  large, 
baleful -eyed  mongrel  panting  heavUy  In  the 
heat  of  the  unshaded  porch.  Inside  a  tall, 
blond  boy  was  bent  over  a  rifle  rack  taking 
deep  snorts  at  a  tiny  glass  vial.  Three  other 
GIs  were  sprawled  on  their  bunks  exhaling 
clouds  of  sweet-smelling  smoke.  The  decor 
was  Playboy  nudes  and  peace  posters  served 
up  in  a  din  of  soul  rock  blaring  from  two 
enormous  hi-fi  speakers  hanging  above  the 
mosquito  netting. 

"Man,  the  smack  (heroin)  here  Is  so  pure, 
it's  unreal,"  gasped  the  blond  trooper, 
drawing  in  deep  droughts  of  eye-rolling 
pleasure  from  his  inhalator. 

Merron,  a  proud  paratrooper  less  than  six 
years  ago,  couldn't  bring  himself  to  recognize 
his  old  outfit.  "I  Just  can't  believe  it,"  he 
kept  saying.  "It's  like  they  were  drafting 
kids  from  a  totally  different  country." 

Then  on  another  day,  in  the  racially  tense 
town  of  Hanau,  Germany,  we  met  Spec,  4 
Lester  Chsidband,  from  Trinidad,  a  medic 
with  the  45th  Medical  Batttillon.  He  had 
a  paint  can  In  one  hand  and  a  hammer  in 
the  other.  His  mission  was  to  repaint  the 
barracks,  on  his  own,  or  with  anyone  who 
would  help  him. 

"Somebodys  gotta  do  something."  he  ex- 
plained, "otherwise  this  pltu:e  Is  gonna  keep 
turning  out  racists  and  hooligans." 

Since  Jan.  2,  when  PPC  Martin  Powell, 
an  18-year-old  black  recruit  from  Suffolk, 
Va,.  was  killed  in  a  fall  down  the  stairwell 
of  the  Hudler  Barracks,  Hanau  had  been  a 
racial  tlnderbox.  Blacks  from  C  and  D  Com- 
panies, demanding  to  see  the  commanding 
general,  had  Invaded  the  orderly  room,  belt- 
ed Capt.  Richard  Johnson,  the  officer  of  the 
day,  with  a  baseball  bat,  and  declared  a 
"day  of  rage,"  White  backlash  to  the  black 
mllitance  brought  on  a  w-ave  of  vandalism, 
rioting.  Interracial  terrorism  and  vigilante 
action. 

While  a  hastily  organized  equal  oppor- 
tunities council  tried  to  cool  the  situation, 
"Chezan"  Chasband,  as  he  calls  himself,  set 
about  trying  to  interest  blacks  and  whites 
Into  painting  and  fixing  up  their  crum- 
bling, 50-year-old  German  Barracks  to  get 
their  minds  on  something  more  constructive. 

More  and  more,  wherever  we  went,  it 
became  apparent  that  dealing  with  problems 
of  rtice  and  drugs  were  a  major  preoccupa- 
tion of  those  in  leadership,  and  no  service, 
not  even  the  hard-nosed  Marine  Corps, 
which  was  sticking  to  its  guns  on  discipline, 
was  exempt.  Many  commanders,  trying  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  situation  the  way  they 
would  read  up  on  the  Latest  in  tactics  and 
strategy,  kept  volumes  like  "The  Black 
American"  and  "Prom  Slavery  to  Freedom" 
handy  on  their  bookshelves. 

Already  a  number  of  troop  commanders 
have  been  hailed  as  comers  In  the  profes- 
sion for  their  adroit  handling  of  tense  racial 
situations:  men  like  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Mll- 
oy,  commander  of  the  314th  Air  Division  in 
Korea,  Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Hayward  of  the 
Berlin  Brigade,  MaJ.  Gen.  Hal  Moore,  com- 
mander of  the  7th  Infantry  Division,  recent- 
ly pulled  back  from  Korea, 

In  the  war  against  drug  abuse,  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  have  adopted  limited 
amnesty  programs,  which  provide  treat- 
ment without  punishment  for  first  offenders 
seeking  help.  Like  the  other  services,  the 
Marines  and  the  Navy  have  extensive  educa- 
tional programs  but  are  less  tolerant  of  drug 
users.  In  the  process  of  cutting  back  to  pre- 
Vletnam  strength,  the  Navy  In  the  last  24 
months  released  6.461  men  for  drug  abuse, 
the  Marines,   1,603, 

In  Vietnam,  Gen,  Creighton  Abrams 
launched  a  search  and  destroy  operation 
against  the  lush  marijuana  growing  areas, 
using  helicopters  and  spotter  planes,  but 
smuggling  of  opium  and  its  derivatives,  her- 
oin and  morphine,  from  Burma.  Laos  and 
nothern  Thailand,  where  it  Is  grown  as  a 
cash  crop.  Is  still  a  major  problem. 
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MiLiTART  Morale.  Discipline  Believed  To  B« 

Worst  Ever 

(By  Col.  Robert  D.  Helnl,  Jr.  retired) 

Washington. — The  morale,  discipline  and 
baf.Ieworthlness  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
are,  with  a  few  salient  exceptions,  lower  and 
worse  than  at  any  time  m  this  century  and 
possibly  In  the  history  of  the  United  Spates. 

By  every  conceivable  Indicator,  our  Army 
that  now  remains  in  Vietnam  is  in  a  state 
approachl»\g  c.jllapse,  with  individuals  and 
units  avoiding  or  having  refused  combat, 
murdering  their  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officer?,  drug-ridden,  and  dispirited 
where  not  near-mutinous. 

Elsewhere  than  Vietnam,  the  situation  Is 
nearly  as  serious. 

Intolerably  clobbered  and  buffeted  from 
without  ani  wuhm  by  social  turbulence, 
pandemic  druif  addiction,  race  war.  sedition. 
civilian  sca;,egoatiim.  draftee  recalcitrance 
and  ma'.ev,y.ence  barracks  theft  arid  common 
crime,  unsupported  in  their  travail  by  the 
general  government,  in  Congress  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch  distrusted,  disliked, 
and  often  reviled  by  the  public,  the  uni- 
formed services  *oday  are  places  of  agony 
for  the  loyal,  silent  pr.:.fessionals  who  dog- 
gedly hang  en  and  try  to  keep  the  ship 
afloat 

The  responses  of  the  services  to  these 
unheard-of  conditions,  force:^  nnd  new  r>ub!ic 
atii'udes  are  confused,  resentftil.  occasion- 
ally pollyanna-ish,  and  in  some  cases  even 
calculated  to  worsen  the  malaise  that  is 
w  racking  them 

■•Frag  incidents"  or  Just  "fragging"'  is 
current  soldier  slang  In  Vietnam  for  tlte 
murder  or  a'tempted  murder  of  s'rict.  un- 
popular, or  ju  t  as;g;ro5slve  officers  and  NCOs 
With  ex'reme  reluctance  after  a  young  West 
Pointer  from  Sen  Mike  Mansfield's  Mon- 
tana vva^  fratrged  m  his  sleep,  the  Pentagon 
disclosed  last  month  that  fraggings  in  1970 
(20t))  h.ad  more  than  doubled  those  of  fie 
previous  year   1^*2  i . 

Word  of  the  deaths  of  officers  will  bring 
cheers  at  troop  movies  in  bivouacs  of  certain 
ur.it  5. 

In  one  such  division — the  morale-plagued 
America! — fraggings  during  1971  have  been 
authorrativelv  estima'ed  to  be  running 
about  once  a  week 

Yet  fraggings,  though  hard  to  document, 
form  parr  of  t^e  ugly  lore  of  every  war.  The 
first  -uch  verified  Inclden'  known  to  have 
taken  place  occurred  190  years  agn  when 
Pennsylvani.a  soldiers  m  the  Continental 
Armv  killed  one  of  their  captains  during 
the  night  of  Jan.  1.  1781. 

Bou titles,  r;il?ed  by  common  subscription 
In  -\mounts  runni:  g  anywhere  from  S.50  to 
tl.OOO.  ha-e  be-^n  widelv  reported  pu*  o:i  the 
head?  of  eac'ers  whom  the  private'  and  Spec 
4s  want  to  rub  out. 

Shortly  afer  the  co^'ly  a.=  sault  on  Htm- 
burger  HUl  in  mid-106;i.  the  GI  underground 
newspaper  In  Vle'nam.  GI  Says,  publicly  of- 
fered a  JIO.OOO  bounty  on  Lt.  Col.  Weldon 
Honeycu't.  the  o.'Tlcer  who  ordered  (and  led) 
the  attack  De'spl'e  several  attem.'^'s,  how- 
ever. Ilonpycut*  managed  'o  live  out  hi,;  tcur 
and  return  statewide. 

■Another  Hamburger  Hill"  (le..  toughly 
contested  as£ault),  conceded  a  veteran  ma- 
jor "Is  definitely  out." 

The  Isiue  of  "combat  refusal."  an  ofScla! 
euphemism  for  disobedience  of  orders  to 
fight  —the  soldier's  gravest  crime — has  only 
recently  been  again  precipitated  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Laos  by  Tri>op  B.  ist  Cavalry's  mass 
refusal  to  recapture  their  captain's  com- 
mand vehicle  containing  communication 
g'^ar  cedes  and  other  secret  operation  orders 

As  early  at  mid-1969,  however,  an  entire 
company  of  the  196th  Light  Infantry  Brig- 
ade publicity  sat  do'wn  on  the  battlefield. 
Later  that  year,  another  rifle  company,  from 
the  famed  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  flatly  re- 


fused— on  CBS- TV — to  advance  down  a  dan- 
gerous trail. 

(Yet  combat  refusals  have  been  beard  of 
before;  as  early  at  1813,  a  corps  of  4,000  Ken- 
tucky soldiers  declined  to  engage  British  In- 
dians who  had  Just  sacked  and  massacred 
Ft.  Dearbon  later  Chicago ) . 

While  no  senior  officer  (especially  one 
on  active  duty)  can  openly  voice  any  such 
assessment,  the  foregoing  conclusions  find 
virtually  unanimous  support  In  numerous 
nonattrlbutable  Interviews  with  responsible 
senior  and  mldlevel  ofBcers.  as  well  as  ca- 
reer noncommissioned  officers  and  petty  of- 
ficers In  all  services. 

Historical  precedents  do  exist  for  some  of 
the  services'  problems,  such  as  desertion,  mu- 
tiny, unpopularity,  seditious  attacks,  and 
r  -cial  troubles.  Others,  such  as  drugs,  pose 
diiflculties  that  are  wholly  new. 

Nowhere,  however.  In  the  history  of  the 
armed  forces  have  comparable  past  troubles 
presented  themselves  In  such  general  mag- 
nitude, acuteness,  or  concentrated  focus  as 
today. 

Bj  several  orders  of  magnitude,  the  army 
seems  to  be  In  worst  trouble. 

But  the  Navy  has  serious  and  unprece- 
df  nted  rroblems,  while  the  Air  Force — on  the 
suifaco.  at  least,  still  clear  of  the  quicksands 
in  which  the  Army  is  sinking — is  Itself  fac- 
ing disqu  otlng  difficulties. 

Only  the  Marines — who  have  made  news 
this  year  by  their  hard  line  against  Indis- 
cipline and  general  permissiveness — seem, 
with  tlioir  expected  staunchness  and  tough 
iradlticn.  to  be  weathering  the  storm. 

To  iindcr-itand  the  military  consequences 
of  what  IS  happening  to  the  U.S.  armed 
f.  rcr-.s.  Vietnam  Is  a  good  place  to  start.  It  is 
in  'Vietnnm  that  the  rearguard  of  a  500,000,- 
man  .A.rmy.  in  its  day  (and  the  observation 
of  the  writer  I  the  best  Army  the  United 
States  ever  put  into  the  field.  Is  numbly  ex- 
ir.ca mg  Itself  fr  >m  a  nightmare  war  the 
armed  forces  feel  they  had  foisted  on  them 
by  brlL'ht  civilians  who  are  now  back  on 
campus  writing  bocks  about  the  folly  of  It 
ah. 

"They  have  set  up  separate  companies," 
wTites  an  Ainerican  soldier,  from  Cu  Chi, 
qvKted  ill  The  New  York  Times,  "for  men 
who  refuse  to  go  out  into  the  field.  It  Is  no 
big  thins  to  reiuse  to  i,o.  If  a  man  Is  ordered 
to  go  to  such  and  such  a  place;  he  no  longer 
goes  ttir;.ugh  the  hassle  of  refusing;  he  Just 
p>icks  his  shirt  and  goes  ti>  visit  some  buddies 
at  another  base  ramp    .   . 

■  Oper.ttli.n.s  have  become  Incredibly  rag- 
tag. Many  guys  don't  even  put  on  their  unl- 
ff^rms  any  more  .  .  .The  American  garrisons 
en  the  larg-'r  bases  are  virtually  disarmed. 
Ihe  lifers  have  taken  >  ur  weapons  from 
us  and  put  them  under  lock  and  key  .  .  . 
There  have  al  ^o  been  quite  a  few  frag  in- 
cidents in  the  battalion." 

Can  all  this  reallv  be  tvpical  ...r  even  truth- 
ful? 

Uiifortunaiely  the  a  iswer  is  yes. 

While  denying  further  unit  refusals,  the 
Air  Cavalry  h.-is  admutcd  s  -me  35  individual 
refusals  m  1970  alunc  By  comparison,  only 
tvvo  veai-s  earlier  In  196S.  the  entire  number 
of  officially  recorded  refusals  f-r  i>ur  whole 
Army  in  Viet r.am— from  o\er  seven  divi- 
sions— was   68. 

'Search  and  evade"  (meaning  tacit  avoid- 
ance '1  C'lmbat  by  uni*s  in  the  field)  is  now 
virttially  a  principle  nf  war  vividly  expressed 
by  the  GI  phrase,  "CYA  (Cover  Your  Ass) 
and  get  home  ". 

That  search-and-evade"  has  nut  g  me  un- 
noticed by  the  enemy  Is  underscored  bv  the 
Vietcong  delegation's  recent  statement  at  the 
Paris  pi'ace  talks  that  the  Communist  units 
In  Indochina  have  been  ordered  not  to  en- 
gage American  units  which  do  not  molest 
them.  The  .same  statement  boasted — not 
without  foundation  in  fact — that  American 
defectors  are  in  the  VC  ranks. 


Symbolic  antiwar  facts  (such  as  the  one 
at  Plelku  where  an  entire  medical  unit,  led 
by  Its  officers,  refused  Thanksgiving  turkey), 
peace  symbols,  "V"-slgns  not  for  victory  but 
for  peace,  booing  and  cursing  of  officers  and 
even  of  hapless  entertainers  such  as  Bob 
Hope,  are  unhappily  commonplace. 

As  for  drugs  and  race,  Vietnam's  problems 
today  not  only  reflect  but  reinforce  those  of 
the  armed  forces  as  a  whole.  In  April,  for 
example,  members  of  a  congressional  In- 
vestigating subcommittee  reported  that  ten 
to  15  per  cent  of  our  troops  In  Vietnam  are 
now  using  high-grade  heroin  and  that  drug 
addiction  there  Is  "of  epidemic  proportions." 

Only  last  year,  an  Air  Force  major  and 
command  pilot  for  Ambassador  Bunker  was 
apprehended  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  out- 
side Saigon  with  88  million  worth  of  heroin 
In  his  aircraft.  The  major  Is  now  In  Leaven- 
worth. 

Early  this  year,  an  Air  Force  regular  colo- 
nel was  court-martialed  and-cashlered  for 
leading  his  squadron  In  pot  parties,  while, 
at  Cam  Ranh  Air  Force  Base,  43  members  of 
the  base  security  police  squadron  were  re- 
cently swept  up  In  dragnet  narcotics  raids. 

All  the  foregoing  facts — and  many  more 
dire  indicators  of  the  worst  kind  of  military 
trouble — point  to  widespread  conditions 
among  American  forces  In  Vletna.m  that  have 
only  been  exceeded  In  this  centtiry  by  the 
French  army's  Nlvelle  Mutinies  of  1917  and 
the  collapse  of  the  czarist  armies  In  1916  and 
1917. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  national  armies  closely 
reflect  societies  from  which  they  have  been 
raised.  It  would  be  strange  Indeed  If  the 
armed  forces  did  not  today  mirror  the  ago- 
nizing divisions  and  social  traum.a  of  Ameri- 
can society,  and  of  course  they  do. 

For  this  very  reason,  our  armed  forces  otit- 
slde  Vietnam  not  only  reflect  these  condi- 
tions but  disclose  the  depths  of  their  trou- 
bles In  an  awful  litany  of  sedition,  disaffec- 
tion, desertion,  race,  drtigs,  breakdowns  of 
authority,  abandonment  of  discipline,  and, 
as  a  cumulative  result,  the  lowest  state  of 
military  morale  In  the  historv  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Sedition — coupled  with  disaffection  within 
the  ranks,  and  externally  fomented  with  an 
audacity  and  Intensity  previously  Inconceiv- 
able— Infests  the  armed  services! 

At  best  count,  there  appear  to  be  some  144 
underground  newspapers  published  on  or 
aimed  at  US.  military  base?  In  'his  country 
and  overseas.  Since  1970.  the  number  of  such 
sheets  has  Increased  40  per  cen*  '  up  fr^m  103 
last  fall) .  These  lournals  are  not  mere  :;rlpe- 
sheets  that  poke  soldier  fun  in  *he  "Beetle 
Bailey"  tradition,  at  the  brass  and  -he  ser- 
geants, "In  Vietnam."  wTltes  the  Ft.  Lewls- 
McChord  Free  Press,  "the  lifer.?,  the  bra.ss.  are 
the  true  enemy  (cahe).  not  the  enemy 
(ICE.)."  Another  West  Coast  sheet  ad- 
vises Its  readers:  "Don't  deser*.  Go  to  Viet- 
nam and  kill  your  commanding  officer," 

.^t  least  14  GI  dissent  organizations  (In- 
cluding two  made  up  exclusively  of  officers) 
now  oper.ited  more  or  less  openly.  Ancillary 
to  these  are  at  least  six  antiwar  veterans" 
groups  which  strive  to  Influence  GIs. 

Three  well-established  la'Aver  groups 
specialize  In  support  of  GI  dissent.  T-.vo  fGI 
Civil  Liberties  Defense  Committee  and  New 
York  Draft  and  Military  Law  Panel)  operate 
In  the  open.  A  third  Is  a  semlunderground 
network  of  lawyers  who  can  only  be  con- 
tacted through  the  GI  alliance,  a  Washington 
group  which  tries  to  coordinate  seditious"  an- 
tlmllltary  activities  throughout  the  country. 

One  antlmllltary  legal  effort  operates  rlglit 
In  the  theater  of  war.  A  three-man  law  office, 
backed  by  the  Lawyers  Military  Defense  Com- 
mittee, of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  set  up  last 
fall  In  Saigon  to  provide  free  clvUlan  legal 
services  for  dissident  soldiers  being  court- 
martialed  In  Vietnam. 

Besides  these  lawyers'  front,  the  Pacific 
Counseling  Service   (an  umbrella  organlza- 
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tion  with  Unitarian  backing  for  a  prollfery 
of  antlmllltary  activities)  provides  legal  help 
and  incitement  to  dissident  GIs  through 
not  one  but  seven  branches  (Tacoma,  Oak- 
land, Los  Angeles.  San  Diego,  Monterey. 
Tokyo,  and  Okinawa) . 

Another  of  Pacific  Counsellng's  activities  Is 
to  air-drop  plane-loads  of  seditious  litera- 
ture into  Oakland's  sprawling  army  base,  our 
major  West  Coast  staging  point  for  Vietnam. 

On  the  religious  front,  a  community  of 
turbulent  priests  and  clergymen,  some  un- 
frocked, calls  Itself  the  order  of  Maximilian, 
named  for  a  sEilnt  said  to  have  been  martyred 
by  the  Romans  for  refusing  military  service 
as  an  un-Chrlstlan.  Maximilian's  present- 
day  followers  visit  military  posts,  infiltrate 
brigs  and  stockades  In  the  guise  of  spiritual 
counseling,  work  to  recruit  military  chap- 
lains, and  hold  services  or  "consecratloni"  of 
post  chapels  In  the  name  of  their  saintly 
draft -dodger. 

By  present  coxmt,  at  least  11  (some  go 
as  high  as  26)  ofT-base  antiwar  "coffee 
houses"  ply  GIs  with  rock  music,  lukewarm 
coffee,  antiwar  literature,  how-to-do-it  tips 
on  desertion,  and  similar  disruptive  counsels. 
Among  the  best-known  coffee  houses  are:  the 
shelter  half  (Ft.  Lewis.  Wash.);  the  home 
front  (Ft.  Carson,  Colo.);  and  the  Oleo 
Strut  (Ft,  Hood,  Tex.), 

Virtually  all  the  coffee  houses  are  or  have 
been  supported  by  the  U.S.  Serviceman'.- 
Fund,  whose  offices  are  In  New  York  Citv's 
Bronx.  Until  May  1970,  the  fund  was  recog- 
nized as  a  tax-exempt  "charitable  corpora- 
tion," a  determination  which  changed  whe-. 
IRS  agents  found  that  Its  main  function  was 
so\x-lng  dissension  among  GI's  and  that  it  was 
a  satellite  of  "the  new  mobilization  com- 
mittee," a  Communist-front  organization 
aimed  at  disruption  of  the  armed  forces 

Another  "New  Mobe"  satellite  Is  the  GI 
Press  Service,  based  In  Washington,  which 
calls  Itself  the  Associated  Press  of  Military 
Underground  Newspapers.  Robert  WUklnsori. 
GI  Press's  editor.  Is  well  known  to  military 
Intelligence  and  has  been  barred  from  South 
Vietnam. 

While  refusing  to  divulge  names,  IRS 
sources  say  that  the  Serviceman's  Fund  has 
been  largely  bankrolled  by  well-to-do  liberals. 
One  example  of  this  kind  of  liberal  support 
for  sedition  which  did  surface  Identlfiably 
last  year  was  the  $8,600  nut  channeled  from 
the  Philip  Stern  Family  Foundation  to  under- 
•write  Seaman  Roger  Priest's  Underground 
Paper  OM.  which,  among  other  writings,  ran 
do-lt-yourself  advice  for  desertion  to  Canada 
and  advocated  assassination  of  President 
Nixon. 

The  nationwide  campus-radical  offensive 
against  ROTC  and  college  officer-training  Is 
well  known.  Events  last  year  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, however,  demonstrate  the  extremes 
to  which  the  campaign  (which  peaked  after 
Cambodia)  has  gone.  After  the  Stanford 
faculty  voted  to  accept  a  modified,  speclallv 
restructured  ROTC  program,  the  university 
was  subjected  to  a  cyclone  of  continuing 
violence  which  Included  at  least  $200,000  In 
ultimate  damage  to  buildings  (highlighted  by 
systematic  destruction  of  40  twenty-foot 
stained  glass  windows  In  the  library) .  In  the 
end,  led  by  University  President  Richard  W. 
Lyman,  the  faculty  reversed  Itself.  Lyman  was 
quoted  at  the  time  as  saying  that  "ROTC  is 
costing  Stanford  too  much." 

"Entertainment  Industry  for  peace  and 
Justice."  the  antiwar  show-blz  front  orga- 
nized by  Jane  Fonda.  Dick  Gregory  and  Dal- 
ton  Trumbo,  now  claims  over  800  film,  TV. 
and  music  names  This  organization  Is  back- 
ing ?.!!ss  Pond:is  antlmllltary  roadshow  that 
opened  outside  the  gates  of  Pt.  Bragg,  N.C.,  In 
mid-March. 

Describing  her  performance  (scripted  by 
Jules  Pfelffer)  as  the  soldier's  alternative  to 


Bob  Hope,  Miss  Fonda  says  her  cast  will  re- 
peat the  Ft. ''Bragg  show  at  or  outside  19 
more  majw  bases.  Although  her  project  re- 
portedly received  financial  backing  from  the 
ubiquitous  Serviceman's  Fund,  Miss  Fonda 
insisted  on  $1.50  admission  from  each  of  her 
GI  audience  at  Bragg,  a  factor  which,  ac- 
cording to  soldiers,  somewhat  limited  at- 
tendance. 

Freshman  Rep.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
D-CaUf.,  runs  a  somewhat  different  kind  of 
antlmllitary  production.  As  a  congressman, 
Dellvims  cannot  be  barred  from  military 
posts  and  has  been  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  fact.  At  Pt.  Meade,  Md.,  last  month, 
Dellums  led  a  soldier  audience  as  they  booed 
and  cursed  their  commanding  officer,  who 
was  present  on-stage  in  the  post  theater 
which  the  Army  had  to  make  available. 

Dellums  has  also  used  Capitol  Hill  facili- 
ties for  his  "ad  hoc  hearings"  on  alleged  war 
crimes  in  Vietnam,  much  of  which  involves 
repetition  of  unfounded  and  often  unprov- 
able charges  first  surfaced  In  the  Detroit 
"Winter  Soldiers"  hearings  earlier  this  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  ex-soldier 
witnesses  appearing  before  Dellums  have  not 
always  been  willing  to  cooperate  with  Army 
war-crimes  investigators  or  even  to  dis- 
close sufficient  evidence  to  permit  independ- 
ent verification  of  their  charges.  Yet  the 
fact  that  five  West  Point  graduates  willing- 
ly testified  for  Dellums  suggests  the  extent 
to  which  officer  solidarity  and  traditions 
against  politics  have  been  shattered  In  to- 
day's armed  forces. 

Not  unsurprisingly,  the  end-product  of 
the  atmosphere  of  Incitement,  or  unpun- 
ished sedition,  and  of  recalcitrant  antimill- 
tary  malevolence  which  pen-ades  the  world 
of  the  draftee  (and  to  an  extent,  the  low- 
ranking  men  in  "volunteer"  services,  too) 
Is  overt  action. 

One  militant  West  Coast  group.  Movement 
for  a  Democratic  Military  (MDM),  has  spe- 
cialized In  weapons  thefts  from  mllltarv  bases 
in  California.  During  1970.  large  armory 
thefts  were  successfully  perpetrated  against 
Oakland  Army  Base,  Ft.  Cronkhlte  and  Pt. 
Ord,  and  even  the  Marine  Corps  base  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  where  a  team  wearing  Ma- 
rine uniforms  got  away  with  nine  M16  rifles 
and  a  J79  grenade  launcher. 

Operating  In  the  Middle  West,  three  sol- 
diers from  Ft.  Carson,  Colo.,  home  of  the 
-Army's  permissive  experimental  unit,  the 
4th  Mechanized  Division,  were  recently  in- 
dicted by  federal  grand  Jury  for  dynamiting 
the  telephone  exchange,  power  plant  and 
water  works  of  another  .\rmy  installation. 
Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  on  26  July  1970. 

The  Na\-y.  particularly  on  the  West  Coast, 
has  also  experienced  disturbing  cases  of  sab- 
otage In  the  past  two  years,  directed  at  ships' 
engineering  and   electrical   machinery. 

It  will  be  surprising,  according  to  Informed 
officers.  If  further  such  tangible  evidence  of 
disaffection  within  the  ranks  does  not  con- 
tinue to  come  to  light.  Their  view  is  that  the 
situation  could  become  considerably  worse 
before  It  gets  better. 


MILITARY  PAY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
great  rush  of  Senate  business  here,  par- 
ticularly with  committee  meetings  that 
have  to  go  on,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
eet  communications  to  Senators  over  in 
the  last  part  of  the  debate  on  the  day 
the  bill  is  set  for  a  vote.  Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  speak  about  the  matters  that 
are  coming  up  tomorrcw,  particularly 
the  pay  increase. 

If  any  Senator  wants  the  floor  on  any 
pending  matter,  or  anj-thing  of  that  kind, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him,  because 


It  will  take  me  some  15  minutes  or  more 
on  this  matter. 

First,  regarding  the  proposal  that  is 
coming  up  tomorrow  providing  for  a  $1.7 
billion  increase  in  the  military  pay,  I 
have  here  a  letter  that  I  have  wTitten  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  today,  and 
am  mailing  to  them  this  afternoon.  For 
the  information,  too,  of  those  who  might 
read  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  there  be  included 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this  letter,  dated 
today,  to  my  colleagues  on  modified 
Amendment  No,  76,  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment, together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
received  today,  and  dated  today,  from 
the  Honorable  David  Packard,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  concerning  the 
same  amendment,  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6531. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  .^rmed  Services. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25,  1971. 

De.\.i  Colleague : Tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  pay  increase  porticn  cf  the 
amendment  No,  76  I  urge  you  to  vote  against 
this  amendment  which  add,  $1.7  b.lllon  an- 
nual cost  to  the  bill.  I  cite  the  following 
factors  for  your  consideration. 

1.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  De- 
fense budget  of  $78.7  bljllon  will  be  increased 
to  accommodate  the  added  cost  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion. Since  such  increases  must  be  paid  if 
enacted,  the  only  recourse  would  be  to  make 
massive  reductions  In  other  Defense  activ- 
ities. The  Department  of  Defense  (see  at- 
tached letter)  has  stated  that  the  added  pay 
"would  be  harmful  to  the  national  security 

effort,  in  FY  1972  and  in  the  long  run  as 
well"  and  could  possibly  cause  such  reduc- 
tions as  over  250,000  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel below  the  planned  levels  with  addi- 
tional cuts  In  other  crucial  areas  leading  to 
major  base  reductions  and  serious  economic 
dislocations. 

2.  In  one  year  even  without  the  amend- 
ment, military  compensation  either  planned 
or  projected  will  be  increased  by  $3.4  billion 
annually  as  a  result  of  this  automatic  In- 
crease of  January  1.  1971,  the  Committee  re- 
ported bill  costing  $1  billion,  and  the  pro- 
jected automatic  Increase  of  January  1,  1972 
The  pending  amendm.ent  would  li'cre.i-e  the 
cost  to  slightly  over  $5  bllllcn  within  one  cal- 
endar year. 

3.  The  Committee  bill  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  pay  system  Over 
92  T  of  the  $1  billion  Increase  will  go  to  per- 
sonnel in  the  lower  enlisted  grades  with  un- 
der 2  years  of  service.  The  lowest  pav  grade, 
with  the  50.2^  Increase  In  the  Coiiimittee 
bill,  will  have  doubled  in  less  than  2  years 
since  July  1969  No  apology  needs  to  be  made 
for  military  pay  legislation  generally.  Since 
1963  basic  pay  will  have  increased  li2''r  In- 
cluding the  7  4'c  projected  for  January  1, 
1972. 

4.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  military 
poverty  question.  The  Increases  !n  the  Com- 
mittee bill  will  eliminate  all  but  778  fam- 
ilies even  under  the  President's  higher  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan.  Even  here  the  family 
size  must  be  a  minimum  of  5  for  an  E-1  and 
a  family  size  of  6  for  E-2  or  E-3.  You  should 
remember  that  the  average  time  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Army  to  E-4  is  only  one  year  and 
four  months.  None  of  these  are  typical  mili- 
tary family  situations. 

5.  Under  the  pending  Hughes  amendment 
only  48  "-r  of  the  $1.7  billion  would  go  to  per- 
sons with  under  2  years  of  service.  The  value 
and  Impact  of  the  actions  already  scheduled 
for  this  fiscal   year  should  be  assessed  and 
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not  presumed  Inadequate  by  adding  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  pay  cists  to  the  $1  billion  already  in 
the  bill. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Stennis. 

Deptttt  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  May  25,  1971. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Secretary  Laird's 
letter  of  9  April  1971  outlined  the  position 
of  the  E.xecutlve  Branch  with  respect  to  the 
military  pay  provisions  of  H.R.  6531.  As  noted 
in  that  letter,  we  strongly  oppose  passage  of 
the  House  version  of  H.R.  6531  with  respect 
to  the  pay  portion.  I  want  to  elaborate  on 
the  key  points  made  in  that  letter,  to  make 
sure  It  is  clear  that  our  opposition  Involves 
far  more  than  our  concern  with  Immediate 
problems  with  spending  levels. 

Our  basic  objection  to  the  higher  pay  and 
allowances  provided  in  the  House  Bill  Is  that 
these  would  be  harmful  to  the  national  se- 
curity effort,  in  FY  1972  and  In  the  long  run 
as  well.  This  would  result  from  a  serious 
misallocation  of  resources  (a)  be:ween  the 
j>ay  area  and  other  critical  aspects  of  the 
Defense  effort,  sucli  as  investment,  resea.'ch. 
and  operations  and  (b).  within  the  pay  area 
itself. 

The  House  Bill  would  add  approximately 
$1.7  billion  to  the  President's  FY  1972  spend- 
ing estimates.  If  we  had  to  accommodate 
such  an  Increase  within  a  fixed  spending 
total,  it  would  have  an  extremely  serious  im- 
pact upon  our  national  security.  If  the  cut 
were  to  be  applied  proportionally  among 
manpower  and  other  areas  of  the  budget,  It 
would  involve  (a)  reductions  of  over  250.000 
military  and  civilian  personnel  below  author- 
ized levels  for  June  1972  and  (b)  a  cut  of 
over  $2  billion  in  budget  authority  outside 
the  pay  area,  requiring  a  6'^;  cat  in  con- 
traicts  planned  for  the  FY  1972  program.  This 
would  lead  to  major  base  reductions  and  re- 
alignment actions  and  serious  economic  dis- 
locations. 

Our  experience  has  very  clearly  been  that 
large  amounts  of  pay  Increase  have  had  to  be 
absorbed  within  the  Defense  budget,  by 
cutting  t>ack  on  manpower  and  real  procure- 
ment levels.  Since  pay  costs  have  escalated 
so  much  more  sharply  than  purchase  costs 
(the  comparison  is  roughly  80 "^o  to  28^^), 
we  find  ourselves  becoming  increasingly  im- 
balanced  with  more  of  our  budget  required 
for  payroll  and  a  declining  share  available 
for  research  and  modernization.  In  FY  1964. 
payroll  and  related  costs  comprised  44<^<,  of 
our  budget:  this  rises  to  52 ^r  in  YY  1972.  and 
would  be  even  higher  under  the  House  Bill. 

Adjustments  to  DOD  FY  1972  spending  to 
absorb  the  House  Bill  pay  Increase  would 
have  a  multiple  impmct  upon  manpower  levels 
and  procurement.  This  results  from  lead- 
times.  Personnel  to  be  reduced  must  be 
selected  and  given  notice,  then  carried  on 
the  rolls  for  a  period,  after  which  there  are 
heavy  one-time  separation  costs.  The  result 
is  that  we  save  only  a  few  months  of  p>ay  for 
each  person  separated  or.  to  put  it  another 
way.  we  must  separate  several  people  to  save 
the  equivalent  of  one  year's  pay  for  one 
person.  First-year  spending  in  the  procure- 
ment area  Is  generally  one-fourth  or  less  of 
the  total  contract  amount,  so  that  we  must 
forego  .$4  worth  of  contracts  to  eliminate  $1 
In  spending.  In  addition  to  this.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  about  $25  billion  In 
FY  1972  spending  is  a  fixed  item  as  of  now — 
It  will  result  from  amounts  already  under 
contract  or  statutory  payments  to  retired 
military  personnel. 

The  President's  proposals,  as  reflected  In 
the  Senate  Bill,  wotild  provide  a  one-time 


increase  of  50.2  ""e  for  the  lowest  pay  grade. 
With  other  raises  recently  granted,  this 
would  mean  that  pay  in  this  grade  would 
nearly  double  In  less  than  two  years  since 
July  1969.  The  Senate  Bill  therefore  repre- 
sents a  very  large  step.  Before  doubling  the 
increases  sought  by  the  President.  It  Is  only 
prudent  to  assess  the  consequences  in  a 
practical  situation.  After  we  have  gained 
some  experience,  and  further  Information,  we 
can  better  determine  the  appro.Kimate  mix  of 
actions  best  suited  to  realize  our  Volunteer 
objectives. 

In  summary,  the  FY  1972  budget  represents 
the  minimum  budget  necessary  to  meet  our 
national  security  requirements.  For  this 
reason,  we  oppose  the  higher  pay  provisions 
added  in  H.R.  6531.  We  believe  that,  in  prac- 
tice, this  will  inevitably  result  m  the  need 
to  make  extensive  and  imprudent  cutbaclis 
in  critical  Defense  programs  for  FY  1972. 
FY  1973,  and  beyond. 
Sincerely. 

David  Packard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  in  this  debate  about 
!)ovei'ty  in  the  armed  services.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment  assert  that  the  extra  un- 
budgeted  $1.7  billion  in  their  proposal  is 
needed  to  solve  this  problem.  The  plain 
fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  after  the  sub- 
stantial pay  increase  recommended  by 
the  committee,  and  without  the  Hughes- 
Schweiker  amendment,  a  newly  enlisted 
man  just  out  of  high  school  will  make 
more  money  than  his  fellow  high  school 
graduates  in  civilian  life. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  a  new  re- 
cruit will  earn,  in  regular  military  com- 
pensation, $3,979.  After  basic  training, 
he  would  earn  $4,244.  Typically,  he  would 
be  promoted  twice  more  before  he  had 
been  in  the  military  a  year  and  3  months. 
Thus,  within  this  time,  while  still  in  his 
first  2  years,  he  would  be  earning  $6,608. 

Now,  on  the  outside — in  civilian  life — 
an  average  working  18-19-year-old  earn- 
ed only  S3, 200  in  1968.  An  average  work- 
ing 20-21 -year-old  earned  about  $5,000. 
These  figures  have  probably  increased 
by  several  himdred  dollars  since  1968, 
but  even  if  they  have  increased  20  per- 
cent in  2  years,  the  point  still  remains 
that  under  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee bill,  a  young  man  in  the  Army  will 
earn  as  much  or  more  than  he  will  in 
civilian  life.  The  Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment  merely  piles  an  additional 
unnecessary,  inflationary,  unbudgeted 
$1.7  billion  on  top  of  an  already  signifi- 
cant increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  speak  to  that 
portion  of  the  modified  amendment  No. 
76.  which  encompasses  the  so-called 
Hughes  amendment  or  the  pay  portion  of 
this  particular  amendment.  As  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  the  amendment  as  modified  is 
now  divided  into  two  pwrtions.  The  first 
is  the  pay  portion  which  would  restore 
the  House  pay  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional annual  cost  of  $1.7  billion  over  the 
committee  version  of  approximately  $1 
billion.  The  second  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  voted  on  next  week 
is  the  amendment  of  Senator  Schweiker 
which  would  extend  the  induction  au- 
thority for  only  1  year — that  is.  until 
July  1,  1972. 


rei..«ionship  of  pay  portion  to  1-year 
extension 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  as 
modified,  which  increases  pay  by  $1.7 
billion  and  reduces  induction  authority 
to  1  year,  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  entire 
bill. 

Despite  all  the  various  arguments  the 
basic  thrust  of  amendment  No.  76  is  that 
if  we  increase  the  pay  by  the  extra  $1.7 
billion,  tlien  a  1-year  induction  author- 
ity will  be  a  sufficient  period  of  time  for 
the  draft  to  remain  in  effect.  The  basic 
contention  is  that  beginmng  July  1, 
1972.  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  will  be  in  a  position  to  rely  on 
volunteers  for  meeting  their  manpower 
needs. 

Personally  I  have  gi-ave  doubts  that 
tills  country  can  have  an  all-volunteer 
force  even  at  the  end  of  2  years.  I  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  this  is  the  period 
requested  by  the  executive  branch  and  is 
the  maximum  which  would  be  approved 
by  the  Congress  at  this  time. 

I  shall  discuss  separately  the  issue  of 
the  1-year  extension  which  poses  a  real 
threat  to  all  elements  of  our  national  de- 
fense, including  our  strategic  forces 
which  protect  the  Continental  United 
States. 

PAY    AMENDMENT    UNBT7DCETED 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  72  is  $78.7  billion  in  new 
obUgational  authority.  There  is  not  one 
nickel  in  the  Defense  budget  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  $1.7  billion  which  this 
amendment  would  cost.  If  this  amend- 
ment becomes  law,  Mr.  President,  the 
personnel  must  of  course  be  paid  this 
additional  amount.  The  President  is 
now  able  to  withhold  amounts  authorized 
or  appropriated  in  some  instances,  but 
when  salaries  of  personnel  in  the  depart- 
ments of  government  are  increased,  then 
that  is  an  express  obligation  and  has  to 
be  paid.  The  Senate  therefore  would  be 
faced  with  two  choices:  either  increase 
the  Defense  budget  by  $1.7  bUlion  in 
order  to  pay  the  increases  authorized  by 
law,  or  reduce  or  omit  other  elements  of 
the  defense  activities  in  order  to  come  out 
with  a  level  or  reduced  overall  budget. 

It  is  completely  unrealistic,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  expect  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  increase  the  present  Defense  budget 
request.  I  ask  this  question:  Is  there  any 
Senator  who  plans  to  urge  that  the  De- 
fense appropriations  be  increased  above 
$78.7  billion  to  take  care  of  this  increase? 
In  \1ew  of  the  need  to  control  our 
overall  Federal  spending  and  the  demand 
for  many  nondefense  programs,  I  say 
it  is  totally  unrealistic  to  hope  that  the 
Defense  budget  can  be  increased  to  ac- 
commodate the  $1.7  blUion.  The  only 
other  choice.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  becomes  law,  would  be  to 
take  this  $1.7  billion  out  of  the  hide  of 
other  Defense  programs. 

There  is  literally  no  way  that  $1.7  bil- 
lion can  be  absorbed  by  other  Defense 
budget  activities.  There  would  have  to 
be  massive  cutbacks  in  some  form  to 
save  immediate  dollars.  There  is  no 
definite  plan  but  this  could  take  the  form 
of  large  military  and  civilian  reductions 
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with  probable  base  closures,  a  cutback 
in  all  training  activities  which  comes  out 
of  the  O.  &  M.  funds,  or  large  cutbacks 
in  the  procurement  R.  &  D.  programs 
where  immediate  matching  dollar  sav- 
ings could  be  realized. 

comparison    of    1964    UEVEIS 

Mr.  President,  I  reahze  ttiat  it  is  hard 
to  oppose  any  pay  increase,  that  pay  in- 
creases are  always  appealing  and  felt 
justifiable  by  those  who  are  due  to  re- 
ceive them.  Many  will  also  say  that  other 
Defense  activities  can  be  easily  cut  to 
match  the  $1.7  billion  increase. 

Before  we  cut  too  deeply  into  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  our  defense  to  accom- 
modate this  $1.7  billion,  let  me  make  a 
few  comparisons  on  the  size  of  our  forces 
for  fiscal  1972  as  compared  to  fiscal  year 
1964. 

The  Army  will  have  only  ISV'a  divisions 
as  compared  to  16  Vg  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  number  of  aircraft  carries — ^both  at- 
tack and  ASW — will  be  16  as  compared 
to  24  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  number  of 
Air  Force  tactical  attack  squadrons  will 
be  105  as  compared  to  119  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  The  number  of  commissioned  ships 
will  be  658  as  compared  to  932  in  fiscal 
year  1964.  The  number  of  fixed-wing  air- 
craft will  be  about  20,000  as  compared  to 
25.000  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

secretary    laird's    position — weakening    of 
national    defense 

Mr.  President,  the  budgets/implica- 
tions of  having  to  absorb  th^'^  $1.7  bil- 
lion is  most  serious.  Secretary  Xaird,  in 
a  letter  to  the  committee — printed  in 
full  on  page  58  of  the  committee  re- 
port— states  with  reference  to  the  $1.7 
billion  addition  that — 

This  is  an  exceedingly  poor  trade-off  for 
FY  1972  and  it  would  weaken  our  national 
security. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  heed  his  words. 

PROBLEM    OF    GROWING    PERSONNEL    COSTS 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
lates to  another  serious  issue  and  this  is 
the  constantly  rising  personnel  costs 
which  are  consuming  an  ever  growing 
proportion  of  the  Defense  budget.  Mili- 
tary pay  increases  are  necessary  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  but  pay  increases 
alone  do  not  add  one  single  man  or  one 
additional  weapon  to  our  military  forces. 

Let  me  state  what  has  happened.  In 
fiscal  year  1964  the  cost  of  military  basic 
pay  was  $8.4  billion.  To  support  the 
same  manpower  level  for  fiscal  year  1972 
the  cost  would  be  $15.6  billion.  This  is 
an  increase  of  about  85  percent.  In  fiscal 
year  1964  personnel  and  related  costs — 
such  as  family  housing,  and  so  forth, 
which  has  not  advanced  as  much  as  pay 
itself — was  only  43  percent  of  the  De- 
fense budget  as  compared  to  52  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  We  must  concern 
ourselves  with  the  prospect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  being  unable  to  provide  the 
funds  for  the  first  rate  weapons  for  our 
men  in  uniform  in  view  of  the  constant 
pressures  to  keep  down  the  Defense 
budget. 

Let  me  observe  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  only  about  25  percent  of  the  De- 


fense budget  is  utilized  for  personnel 
costs. 

NO   APOLOCT   NEEDED   FOR   MILITART   PAT  IN  THE 
PAST 

Mr.  President,  if  we  b^in  in  1963  and 
include  the  projected  7.4  percent  in- 
crease for  January  1,  1972,  the  cumula- 
tive increase  in  basic  pay  will  be  about 
112  percent.  The  committee  bill  of  $1 
billion  is  not  included  in  this  since  these 
were  limited  to  the  lower  grades  rather 
than  across-the-board  increases.  If  this 
increase  of  $1  billion,  which  on  a  budget 
basis  represents  about  6.4  percent,  the 
cumulative  increase  would  be  about  120 
percent. 

COMMITTEE    BILL 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  automatic  increases  for  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  and  that  anticipated  for 
January  1,  1972,  will  increase  the  an- 
nual pay  costs  by  $2.4  billion.  The  com- 
mittee bill  adds  another  billion. 

In  all  the  discussion  the  significant 
contribution  of  the  committee  proposal 
tends  to  be  overlooked.  Mr.  President,  92 
percent  of  this  billion-dollar  cost  wUl  go 
to  men  with  under  2  years  of  service, 
practically  all  of  which  are  concentrated 
in  the  lower  enlisted  grades. 

In  basic  pay  we  increased  the  E-1 — 
under  4  months — by  50  percent;  the  E-1 
by  40  percent:  the  E-2  by  50  percent; 
the  E-3  by  35  percent;  and  the  E-4  by 
22  percent.  On  the  basis  of  regiilar  mili- 
tary compensation  the  annual  amounts 
would  range  beginning  at  $3,978  for  the 
E-1  up  through  $6,608  for  the  E-4.  AU 
of  these  are  printed  in  detaU  on  pages  31 
and  32  of  the  committee  report. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that  pro- 
motions are  very  rapid  in  these  lower 
grades.  In  the  Army  an  enlisted  man  on 
the  average  is  promoted  to  E-4  in  1  year 
and  4  months,  which  means  his  income 
will  go  to  $6,608.  This  does  not  count 
medical  benefits,  commlssEu^  privileges, 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Also,  regarding 
the  so-called  poverty  argument,  there 
will  be  onjy  778  families  possibly  under 
the  highest  poverty  level  established  by 
the  President,  and  even  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  must  be  a  minimum  of  four 
dependents  for  the  E-1 — family  size, 
five — and  a  minimum  of  five  dependents 
for  the  E-2  and  E-3— family  size,  six — 
in  order  to  come  below  this  line.  None  of 
these  are  typical  cases.  I  discussed  this 
entire  poverty  question  in  detail  on 
May  21,  beginning  on  page  16436  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

ADMINISTRATION    POSITION    ON    PAY 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  $1.7  biilion  amendment, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  rates  passed 
by  the  House,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
fiscal  year  1973  pay  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  with  the  result  that 
all  the  Congress  is  doing  is  enacting  the 
pay  a  year  ahead  of  time  when  it  would 
be  recommended  by  the  administration, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  case. 
These  proposals  at  present  represent 
nothing  more  than  a  tentative  planning 
study.  It  did  not  have  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  did  not 
have  the  approval  of  the  President  of 


the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  there 
wdll  undoubtedly  be  a  pay  proposal  next 
year.  It  carmot  be  stated,  however,  that 
this  amendment  represents  any  approved 
administration  fiscal  year  1973  program. 
Mr.  President,  the  one  thing  that  is 
always  irreversible  is  pay  in  any  form, 
including  military  pay.  The  approach  of 
the  administration  and  that  adopted  by 
the  committee  is  that  there  should  be 
a  phase-in  before  allocating  enormous 
funds  solely  to  the  lower  grades.  "While 
we  may  hope  that  a  volunteer  effort  will 
be  a  success  we  should  not  place  com- 
plete reliance  on  it.  Before  acting  on  a 
1973  program  we  should  judge  the  impact 
of  all  the  pay  increases  and  all  the  other 
actions  taken  in  fiscal  year  1971  and 
fiscal  year  1972.  After  this  is  done  the 
Congress  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
know  what  should  be  done  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

COMMENTS    ON    HUGHES    AMENDMENT 
WHAT    THE    AMENDMENT    DOES 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
adds  $1.7  biUion  in  cost  to  the  bill,  with 
only  48  percent  of  the  $1.7  biUion  going 
to  those  with  under  2  years  of  service 
as  compared  to  92  percent  in  the  Com- 
mittee Bill. 

In  terms  of  basic  pay  the  amendment 
would  add  $917  million  with  increases 
in  the  lower  grades  EM,  E-2,  E-3,  and 
E-4,  ranging  in  additional  monthly 
amounts  of  $55  to  $73.  The  enormous 
cost  for  a  relatively  modest  amoimt  for 
each  grade  is  due  to  the  large  number  of 
persons  involved.  For  the  E-2,  for  in- 
stance, we  are  dealing  with  231,000  per- 
sons and  for  the  E-3  374,000  persons. 

DEPENDENTS   ASSISTANCE    ALLOWANCE 

The  committee  increased  the  depend- 
ants assistance  allowance  for  the  low- 
er enlisted  grades — E-1  through  E-4 — 
with  less  than  4  years,  to  a  flat  $105  per 
month  as  compared  to  the  present  rates 
which  range  from  $60  to  $105. 

The  pending  amendment  increases  the 
top  rate  of  an  E-3  to  $120  and  an  E-4 
to  $143  and  leaves  the  E-1  and  E-2  rate 
imchanged. 

BASIC    ALLOWANCE   FOR   QUARTERS 

The  quarters  allowances  which  go 
mainly  to  career  persormel  would  be  in- 
creased under  the  pending  amendment 
in  amounts  ranging  from  55  percent  to 
80  percent  for  enlisted  persormel,  rang- 
ing from  $105  to  $216  per  month,  and  51 
percent  to  78  percent  for  officers,  with 
the  new  rates  ranging  from  $166  to  $339. 

The  pending  amendment  also  makes 
certain  adjustments  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $37  million  in  the  basic  subsistence  al- 
lowances for  enlisted  personnel. 

Moreover,  as  the  bill  indicates,  the 
committee  amendment  includes  author- 
ity for  the  enlistment  bonus  which  is 
omitted  from  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  attaching  a  chart 
which  sets  forth  the  differences  in  the 
pending  amendment  from  the  commit- 
tee version,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TOTAL  COSTS  OF  SENATE  COMMITTEE  PROPOSALS  AND  HUOHES  AMENDMENT 
|ln  millions  ot  dollars! 


Senate 

Committee 
proposals  < 


Hughes 
amend- 
ment 


Difference 


Banc  pay  ' - 

Dependents  Assistance  Act - 

Basic  allowance  lor  quarters  (BAQ) _ 

Basic  allowance  for  subsistence  (BAS) 

Out-of-pocket  recruiting  expense 

Enlistment  bonus 

Special  pay  for  optometrists  .  , 

Reservists'  training  duty  entitlement  under  Dependents  Assistance  Act  (DAA). 

Total  cost - 


J908.0 

i\ 

825.4 

-J9!7.4 

79.0 

184.1 

-:o5. 1 

None 

640.  1 

-640. 1 

None 

37.8 

•T37.8 

2.9 

2.9 

0 

40.0 

40.0 

0 

.7 

.7 

0 

None 

20.0 

-t-20.0 

1.030.6 


2.751.0 


-1,720.4 


1  The  Senate  committee  proposals  are  identical  to  the  administration  fiscal  year  1972  program  except  for  the  inclusion  of  special 
pay  for  optometrists. 
-  This  does  not  include  the  projected  basic  pay  increase  shceduied  by  pubhc  law  for  Jan.  1,  1972. 


MR.     r.ESOR'3     STATEMENT    ON     $7.5     BILLION     AS 
THE  COST  OF  GATES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Resor,  who  Is  now  leaving  as  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  on  last  Saturday,  May  22, 
made  a  very  profound  statement.  He  in- 
dicated that,  by  using  the  same  formula 
as  the  Gates  Commission,  in  his  view,  the 
increased  pay  cost  would  be  $7.5  billion 
annually  rather  than  $2.7  billion  as  the 
Gates  Commission  indicated.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
underestimated  the  number  of  new  men 
needed  for  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  fiscal  year  1973.  Mr.  Resor's  opinion 
is  entitled  to  great  respect  even  if  one 
may  disagree  and  say  his  conclusion  Is 
off  by  $2  billion.  It  shows  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  legislate  a  volunteer  force 
through  preconceived  pay  notions  for 
lower  enlisted  grades. 

This  observation  has  direct  relevance 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

CONCLUSION 

We  could  debate  forever  on  what  is  a 
proper  pay  scale  for  a  given  grade,  and 
this  is  always  a  matter  of  judgment.  The 
question  is  whether  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances this  amendment  should  be 
enacted. 

In  sum,  the  most  accurate  words  that 
can  be  said  on  this  matter  are  contained 
in  a  letter  received  today  by  me  from 
Deputy  Secretan,-  of  Defense  Packard, 
Let  me  quote: 

Our  basic  objection  to  the  higher  pay  and 
aUowances  provided  In  the  House  bill  Is  that 
these  would  be  harmlul  to  the  national  se- 
curity effort.  In  FY  1972  and  In  the  long  run 
as  well  This  would  result  from  a  serious  mis- 
allocation  of  resource.^  la)  between  the  pay 
area  and  other  critical  aspects  of  the  De- 
fense effort,  such  as  investment,  research, 
and  operations,  and  (b)  within  the  pay  area 
lt.=:elf. 

The  House  bill  would  add  approximately 
$1.7  billion  to  the  President's  FY  1972  spend- 
ing estimates.  If  we  had  to  accommodate 
such  an  Increase  within  a  fixed  spending 
total,  It  would  have  an  extremely  serious  im- 
pact upon  our  national  security.  II  the  cut 
were  to  be  applied  proportionately  among 
manpower  and  other  areas  of  the  budget,  it 
would  Involve  (a)  reductions  of  over  250,000 
military  personnel  below  authorized  levels 
for  June  1972  and  (b)  a  cut  of  over  $2  bil- 
lion In  budget  authority  outside  the  pay  area, 
requiring  a  6%  cut  In  contracts  planned  for 
the  FY  1972  program.  This  would  lead  to 
major  base  reductions  and  realignment  ac- 
tions and  serious  economic  dislocations. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel,  on  full  consider- 
ation, that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
Hughes  amendment. 


SCHWEIKER-HUGHES  AMENDMENT 
NO.  76 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  to  address  myself  to  title  IV 
of  amendment  No.  76  offered  by  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ScHWEiKER  1 .  Title  IV  is  the  first 
part  of  the  two  part  Schweiker  amend- 
ment and  is  identical  to  the  pay  pro- 
posals of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes  i . 

Simply  stated  title  IV  of  amendment 
No  76  pro\1des  for  an  increase  in  mili- 
tary pay  raises  from  the  $1  billion  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  the  $2.7  billion  contained 
in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  pay  proposal  is  far- 
reaching  in  that  it  r.sks  for  expenditure 
of  money  the  administration  has  not  re- 
que.sted  and  the  Congress  is  not  likely  to 
appropriate  Second,  it  follows  that  if 
this  amendment  passes  bases  will  have 
to  be  closed  or  cuts  will  have  to  be  made 
in  weapons  procurement,  manpower 
levels  or  other  such  .=;ources  to  pay  for 
these  rai.ses.  Third,  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  serve  as  a  committee  to  con- 
sider SI."  billion  in  pay  raises  on  which 
no  hearings  have  been  held  and  not  one 
word  of  testimony  offered. 

Obviously,  the  administration  and  the 
Defense  Department  are  opposed  to  tWs 
amendment  as  a  means  of  fair  distribu- 
tion of  pay  raises  for  our  men  and  wom- 
en in  uniform. 

It  should  be  understand  at  the  outset 
that  the  author  of  this  amendment  is 
proposing  a  pay  increase  on  top  of  a  pay 
increase.  The  Senate  Armed  Ser\1ces 
Committee  has  approved  the  military 
pay  increase  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  calls  for  pay  hikes  total- 
ing SI  billion. 

The  proDonents  of  this  amendment 
wish  to  add  an  additional  $1.7  billion. 
This  would  mean  that  the  Congre.ss  is  go- 
ing beyond  what  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  says  it 
needs  to  operate  the  military  establish- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  record- 
ing deficit  after  deficit  each  quarter  it 
operates.  This  amendment  would  require 
spending  in  excess  of  the  budget.  Fur- 
ther, the  Secretary  of  Defense  says  that 
if  the  increase  is  passed  the  money  to  fi- 
nance it  will  have  to  come  from  weapon 
system  programs  as  he  does  not  expect  a 
separate  appropriation. 

The  fact  that  $1.7  billion  will  have  to 


be  cut  from  vital  programs  like  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  submarines,  the  F-14 
and  F-15  planes,  and  other  hardware 
should  be  considered  by  the  authors  of 
this  amendment. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to 
why.  after  all  of  the^e  years,  there  is 
suddenly  a  move  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
add  $1.7  billion  annually  in  pay  for  per- 
sonnel in  uniform. 

The  answer  is  that  the  prime  movers 
of  this  amendment  want  a  volunteer 
Army  now.  not  tomorrow,  but  now.  Ef- 
forts in  past  years  to  increase  military 
pay  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  were  few 
and  far  between.  Rather  it  was  done  in 
committee  and  sometimes  we  had  to  fight 
on  the  floor  to  hold  it. 

The  pay  increases  provided  for  in  this 
amendment  are  short  of  what  the  Gates 
Commission  called  for — by  S20  million. 
When  proposing  an  additional  SI. 7  bil- 
lion on  top  of  $1  billion  it  is  understand- 
able how  S20  million  was  overlooked. 
.\lso,  the  proposed  pay  increases  vary  in 
some  degree  from  the  distributions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Gates  Commis.'^ion. 
However,  it  appears  the  advocates  of 
this  pay  increase  may  be  more  interested 
in  getting  an  all-volunteer  force  now 
than  providing  wise  pay  proposals  for  our 
future  armed  services. 

SrPPORT   PAY   HIKES 

Mr.  President,  I  take  second  place  to 
no  one  when  it  comes  to  providing  pay 
increa.ses  to  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, I  have  been  here  in  the  Senate  for 
over  15  years  and  I  have  always  sup- 
ported pay  raises  for  our  servi'^emen. 
Every  year  since  1963  there  has  been  a 
basic  pay  increase  for  military  personnel. 
I  supported  everyone  of  them. 

Why  then,  after  the  Senate  Ai-med 
Services  Committee  has  voted  $1  billion 
in  new  pay  raises  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
is  the  Senate  being  asked  to  add  another 
$1.7  billion  in  pay  hikes?  The  answer 
rests  not  in  a  deep  seated  dc-ire  to  pay 
our  soldiers  well  but  rathe;-  a  de.Mre  to 
relieve  some  of  our  youth  not  now  m  tmi- 
form  from  the  future  burden  of  military 
service.  In  other  words,  tlii?  pay  rai.<;e  on 
pay  rai.'ie  is  desisned  to  finance  wr.at  wiU 
amount  to  a  volunteer  armed  force  be- 
cause practically  every  dime  the  Gates 
Commi.--'4on  railed  for  is  provided  bv  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  do  a  little  arith- 
metic. Let  us  add  up  the  pav  increa.ses 
I  have  supported  in  the  past  few  years 
for  our  servicemen.  Here  they  are  bpcin- 
ning  in  1963  by  year,  the  percent  of  in- 
crease and  the  money  cost  in  that  order 

COST    AND    AVERAGE    PERCENTAGE   INCREASES   IN    BASIC 
PAY  1S63-72 


Percent 
increase 

Estimated 

annual  cost 
(millions) 

Year: 

1963 

12.2 

51   19!  7 

1964 

2  3 

207  5 

1965 

10.4 

995  8 

1%6   

3  2 

356  8 

1%7 

5.6 

7SI.8 

1968 

1969 

6.9 

12.6 

915.0 
:  86?  1 

1970     

8.1 

! ,  209. 1 

1971 

1972 

7.9 

7.4 

1,163.5 
U  173.3 

•  Estimated. 


May 


1971 
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Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  inade- 
quate pay  given  our  military  over  the 
years  is  being  corrected  as  evidenced  by 
the  record  for  the  past  8  years.  These  in- 
creases were  provided  despite  the  huge 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  were 
long  overdue. 
However,  amendment  No.  76  ignores 
raises  of  $1  million  in  H.R.  6531  plus  the 
$1,2  billion  given  in  January  of  1971, 
and  the  $1.2  billion  scheduled  for  Janu- 
ary 1972.  The  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment want  to  add  another  $1.7  bUlion 
and  bring  the  total  to  nearly  $5  bUlion 
within  the  span  of  1  year. 

TWO-STEP    APPROACH    SOUND 

At  this  point  it  seems  wise  to  stop  and 
a«k  ourselves  how  all  this  has  come 
about.  The  answer  is  simple.  Tlie  admin- 
i.=;t ration  proposed  to  bolster  its  move  to 
tlie  a'.l -volunteer  armed  forces  plateau 
in  tv  o  ma.ior  pay  steps.  The  first  step 
in  fi-ral  year  1972  called  for  a  military 
pay  increase  of  about  $1  billion. 

The  second  step  called  for  another  sig- 
nific-iiit  pay  hike  in  fiscal  year  1973,  but 
thi.-i  follow-up  step  was  to  be  structured 
only  after  a  .study  of  the  results  derived 
t:o:ii  the  initial  step.  The  idea  was  to  see 
how  th^  enii'^tment  bonus  worked,  to  see 
hiiv\  iiic  hieher  pay  m  the  lower  grades 
affected  reenlistment  bonuses,  and  so  on. 

r.'ow,  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
pre.'r.'^.ure  from  somewhere  for  an  all-vol- 
unteer armed  force  is  so  great  the  au- 
thor., of  tills  amendment  want  to  do  it 
all  ;:i  1  year.  Thus,  the  additional  $1.7 
bi!!i.-n  which  is  not  budgeted. 

Tiu'  Senate  .should  al.-o  realize  that 
t.be.-e  pay  increa.-es.  as  needed  as  some 
cf  th":v.  misht  be,  are  not  one  time  ex- 
penditure... If  we  add  $2.7  billion  this 
yo'j.v  then  we  have  to  spend  S2.7  billion 
nex*  year,  the  next  year  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Pre:  ident.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  our  military  personnel  need 
pay  which  is  competitive  with  civilians 
in  like  jobs.  We  have  been  moving  in 
tiiat  direction  as  evidenced  by  the  figures 
I  liave  prc'sentPd, 

However,  if  this  amendment  is  passed 
the  Concress  would  be  setting  pay  levels 
and  establishing  special  pay  rates  with- 
out anv  ju.^tification  from  the  Defense 
Department. 

Under  the  committee  bill  over  $900 
million  in  basic  pav  increases  have  been 
approved.  Of  this  amount  $350.3  million 
or  93.6  pcivent  go  to  i^ersonnel  with  un- 
der 2  years'  service.  The  findings  from 
this  m'.tial  .'^tep  will  impact  on  what  dis- 
tribution v.ill  be  recommended  for  the 
folkr.vup  raises  next  year. 

Bfforc  approving  an  additional  $1.7 
billion  I  think  the  Con^'re.'^s  should  have 
the  btnefit  of  knowing  why  these  fimds 
a'e  di.-'tnbuted  at  the  various  levels  pro- 
posed in  th:s  amendment.  In  other  words, 
v,hy  so  much  for  housing,  ro  much  for 
ray  incicases  to  officers.  .=o  much  for  pay 
hikes  to  E-l's  throu.pji  E-4's  and  so  on. 
Th"re  mujt  be  some  reasoning  for 
•■^uch  large  increases  and  to  dnte  v,e  have 
have  had  none.  The  figure  being  used  for 
this  hike  is  merely  a  planning  figure 
squeezed  out  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  lacking  approval  of  people  like 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary 
of  t!ie  Army,  and  many  others  in  posi- 
tions to  make  sound  recommendations. 


FAVOBS    $1    BILLION    PAT    HIKE 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  favor  the  $1 
billion  annual  pay  raise  proposed  by  the 
Senate  committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Next  year  it  would  seem  appropriate 
to  make  further  increases  based  upon 
studies  made  between  now  and  then. 

It  strikes  me,  however,  that  it  is  un- 
wise for  the  Senate  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional $1.7  billion  in  pay  raises  to  this 
bill  when  there  has  been  no  hearings  or 
study  of  this  proposal.  This  $1.7  billion 
figure  is  a  plarming  figure  developed  by 
the  Defense  Department.  The  Senate  has 
not  heard  one  word  of  testim.ony  re- 
garding it. 

It  seems  fair  to  ask  my  colleagues 
would  they  approve  $1.7  billion  for  a 
weapon  system  or  a  social  program  with- 
out the  Senate  having  had  hearings  on 
it.  I  think  not. 

SERVICEMEN    AND    POVERTY    LEVELS 

Going  to  another  point  on  the  pay 
proposals,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  reply  to  the  volumes  of  material  placed 
in  the  Record  that  this  country  is  not 
paying  its  servicemen  enough  to  keep 
them  off  public  relief  rolls. 

Under  the  $1  billion  Senate  pay  in- 
crease this  deficiency  will  be  largely  cor- 
rected. At  present  the  Department  of 
Defense  reports  some  4,275  military  fam- 
ilies fall  below  the  minimum  level  set  in 
the  President's  family  assistance  plan. 
The  Senate  pay  hikes  would  reduce  this 
number  to  778.  While  this  is  still  too 
many,  it  must  be  realized  tliat  these 
families  receive  free  medical  care  and 
other  privileges  not  available  to  the  mil- 
lions on  public  relief. 

All  of  these  facts,  Mr.  President,  must 
be  viewed  in  the  larger  context  of  where 
our  defense  dollar  is  going. 

Pay  and  related  costs  have  increased 
by  $17.6  billion  in  the  defense  budget 
since  fiscal  year  1964,  an  increase  of  more 
than  80  percent.  Over  the  same  period 
defense  manpower  has  decreased  by  3.5 
percent. 

In  other  words,  we  are  paying  much 
more  to  military  and  defense  employees 
but  at  the  same  time  their  nmnbers  are 
decreasing. 

The  proportion  of  the  defense  budget 
devoted  to  pay  and  related  costs  has  in- 
creased from  43  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1964  to  52  percent  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Thus,  over  half  of  the  defense  dol- 
lar goes  to  manpower  costs. 

It  also  might  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  our  chief  rival, 
spends  only  about  25  percent  of  its  de- 
fense budget  for  manpower  costs.  Fur- 
ther, the  Soviets  are  maintaining  a  force 
of  some  3.3  million  compared  to  the  ex- 
pected U.S.  level  of  2.4  million. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  Congress,  to  my  knowledge,  who 
wishes  to  see  U.S.  military  personnel 
poorly  paid.  In  fact,  the  very  purpose  of 
the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor  today  is  to 
raise  that  pay  to  a  more  equal  level. 

Before  leaving  the  pay  issue  I  would 
also  like  to  comment  upon  the  fact  that 
the  $1  billion  pay  hike  proposed  by  the 
committee  goes  mainly  to  the  lower 
grades  where  the  need  Is  the  greatest. 
Of  cour.^^e.  the  January  1971  and  1972 
automatic  increases  which  I  referred  to 
earlier  arc  paid  across  the  board. 


It  should  also  be  realized  that  since 
1963  there  has  not  been  a  basic  pay  in- 
crease for  every  person  in  the  services 
each  year.  Some  years  the  basic  pay  in- 
creases did  not  apply  across  the  board 
and  usually  the  ones  left  out  were  those 
in  the  lower  grades.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee proposal  is  primarily  structured  to 
correct  this  deficiency. 

Also,  the  Senate  should  realize  that  the 
$1.2  billion  pay  inci-ease  for  the  military 
in  January  of  1971  and  1972  just  keep 
our  uniform  personnel  at  the  same  pace 
of  civilian  workers  in  government.  Thus, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  a  significant  pay 
increase  for  all  grades  as  the  second 
step  in  providing  more  equal  salaries  for 
military  pereonnel. 

MORE    HOrsING   PAY    NEEDED 

Finally,  I  am  favorably  inclined  to- 
ward an  increase  this  year  in  the  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  Our  service  person- 
nel must  be  given  adequate  funds  for 
housing  their  families  in  today's  high 
cost  housing  market.  It  is  not  right  to 
ask  a  man  to  fight  for  his  country  in  Viet- 
nam and  allow  his  family  back  in  tlie 
states  to  Uve  in  substandard  housing. 

My  concern  as  regards  this  area  will  be 
expressed  when  this  legislation  reaches 
the  conference  stage  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  My  concern  is  especial- 
ly for  the  enlisted  grades  and  lower  ofScer 
grades  whose  present  housing  allowances 
simply  do  not  meet  the  costs  of  even 
modest  housing. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  my  comments 
on  the  pay  issue  let  n:e  say  I  favor  and 
will  work  in  committee  to  see  that  ren-- 
ice  personnel  receive  adequate  pay. 
While  I  have  serious  doubt  about  the  all- 
volunteer  armed  forces  I  favor  the  pay 
increase  in  the  committee  bill  of  $1  bil- 
lion and  would  certainly  support  another 
pay  increase  of  some  degree  next  yepr. 
However,  to  determine  the  distribution 
and  size  of  the  fl-^cal  year  1973  pay  in- 
crease on  the  Senate  floor  in  1971  with- 
out hearing  and  studv  would  not  be  good 
personnel  nianagement  nor  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr,  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  are  aware  that  the  families  of  many 
young  Americans  who  are  called  to  mili- 
tary duty  qualify  for  welfare  assistance 
hecau.=e  of  the  low  rates  of  pay  for  our 
lower  ranking  ser\'icemen. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  able 
to  supply  accurate  figures  of  just  how 
m.any  ser\-icemen  qualify  for  welfare 
benefits,  but  under  today's  pay  rates  the 
figure  seems  to  be  in  the  thousands.  In 
fact.  1  year  ago  the  Defense  Department 
Comptroller,  Robert  C,  Moot.  te.-tifled: 

There  are  43  000  mllliary  families  whose 
m-.lit.ary  pay  1?  hxvafflclent  to  meet  the  pov- 
erty lir.e  pay  level. 

Pay  raises  since  that  time  seem  to  have 
reduced  this  figure.  The  proposed  fam- 
ily a^.sistance  plan  of  the  administration 
has  been  used  as  the  standard  for  com- 
paring military  pay  with  poverty  giude- 
lines  by  the  Bureau  of  Compensation 
studies  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  family  assisten':e  plan  standard  is 
comparatively  ."^trincent.  because  in  some 
States  seme  families  qualify  for  benefits 
who  are  not  eligible  under  the  family  as- 
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sistance  plan  standard.  According  to  fig- 
ures which  I  have  received  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  on 
January  1,  1971,  the  estimated  number 
of  families  who  could  be  eligible  for  wel- 
fare benefits  under  the  proposed  family 
assistance  plan  was  4,275. 

If  the  pay  increases  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
are  adopted  in  the  Senate,  there  will  still 
be  778  military  families  eligible  for  as- 
sistance on  this  standard. 

If  title  IV  of  amendment  76  is  adopted, 
this  number  will  be  reduced  to  95  families 
who  would  be  eligible  for  token  benefits 
of  less  than  $10  per  year. 

But  as  I  have  said  before,  the  real  issue 
is  missed  if  we  mention  just  the  778  fami- 
lies who  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  eic- 
cording  to  this  standard.  The  real  issue 
is:  Do  we  want  military  families  living 
near  the  poverty  line?  The  letters  all  of 
us  receive  from  servicemen  dramatically 
illustrate  how  demeaning,  shameful,  and 
intolerable  their  situation  is  when  they 
are  forced  to  live  at  this  subsistence  level. 
And  that  situation  will  not  be  corrected 
imtil  the  higher  pay  rates  are  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  objection, 
I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  military  servicemen  and 
their  wives,  along  with  letters  from  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Welfare,  Extra  Jobs  Sustain  GI 
Families." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Am  Force,  Germany, 

May  17, 1971. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes:  As  a  farmer  lowan 
I  WTite  to  you.  My  husband  is  a  Regular  Air 
Force  Captain:  we  are  stationed  In  Germany. 
We  have  a  "typical"  American,  middle- 
classed  family.  2  sons  and  a  dog.  We  are 
young,  but  we  are  not  radicals.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  American  system  prevail  for 
the  duration  of  our  grand-children's  lives 
We  would  like  to  see  also  an  all  volunteer 
force  for  all  branches  of  the  military. 

But  somehow  even  we  are  becoming  dis- 
couraged with  the  slow  process  of  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  our  Viet  Nam  fiasco 
We  are  discouraged  with  the  cost  of  housing 
on  the  economy  i  we  can  not  get  housing  on 
base  for  awhile  I  and  now  our  American  dol- 
lar Is  worth  less,  so  costing  us  more  for 
rent  In  Deutch  marks. 

The  Senate  has  rejected  the  mllitarv  boost 
for  housing  allowance.  Why  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing Is  not  cheap  here,  as  I'm  sure  you  are 
aware,  and  many  airmen  live  in  absolutely 
substandard  housing.  Even  us  who  are  more 
fortunate  have  an  inadequate  house,  one 
which  costs  us  our  housing  allowance  It  is 
small,  no  bathtub. 

Ho.v  can  the  US.  achieve  an  all  volunteer 
force?   Ne-er  at   this  rate' 

I  know  !t  is  within  your  power  to  help  us 
out. 

Another  question:  Just  why  are  so  manv 
American  troops  in  Europe,  especially  Ger- 
many ?  It  s?ems  this  is  part  of  the  reason  o\ir 


dollar  Is  so  shaky  now.  It  seems  a  troop  re- 
duction here  is  a  good  Idea  and  Imperative. 
Let's  bring  our  troops  home  and  take  care 
of  American  problems,  not  other  people's.  If 
not  give  us  more  money  so  we  can  live  here! 
Sincerely, 


May  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Haholjj  Hughes, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes:  I  read  In  the 
5  May  1971  issue  of  Army  Times  where  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  voted 
to  delete  the  boost  In  quarters  allowances 
from  the  current  military  pay  bill.  Sir,  I  feel 
that  this  would  be  grossly  unfair. 

Before  coming  to  Vietnam  I  was  stationed 
at  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas.  Due  to  Inadequate 
bachelor  officers'  quarters  on  post  I  was 
forced  to  seek  quarters  on  the  local  econ- 
omy. As  a  single  second  lieutenant  I  was 
drawing  $85  month  quarters  allowances. 
Liveable  housing  on  the  local  economy  ran 
upwards  of  $125,  month  when  it  could  be 
found  (which  was  seldom).  Finally,  another 
second  lieutenant  and  myself  found  a  "de- 
cent" apartment  to  share  at  $190/month.  Not 
counting  the  utilities  and  commuting  ex- 
penses this  meant  that  each  of  us  paid  $10 
month  out  of  our  own  pocket  for  minimal 
housing.  Adding  the  other  expenses  associ- 
ated with  living  off  post,  it  took  quite  a 
chunk  out  of  a  second  lieutenant's  pay. 

While  over  here  I  have  extended  my  serv- 
ice obligation  by  two  years.  Upon  my  re- 
turn to  the  States  I  will  be  assigned  to  a 
45-man  Army  Advisory  Group  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma.  Again  I  will  be  forced  to 
seek  quarters  on  the  local  economy.  However, 
due  to  the  small  size  of  the  unit.  I  doubt  that 
I  will  be  able  to  find  another  officer  with 
whom  I  can  share  an  apartment.  This  means 
that  I  will  have  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  main- 
taining an  apartment.  As  a  first  lieutenant 
my  quarters  allowance  will  be  $95'month. 
I  doubt  seriously  that  I  will  be  able  to  find 
adequate  housing  at  a  price  anywhere  near 
this  amount.  I  expect  to  end  up  paying  $50- 
$75 /month  out  of  my  own  pocket  for  decent 
quarters. 

Although  the  goal  is  supposedly  an  all  vol- 
unteer Army,  forcing  Junior  officers  to  pay 
for  quarters  out  of  their  already  meager 
salary  will  certainly  not  achieve  this  goal. 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  the  choice  ol 
the  officer  to  seek  quarters  on  the  local  econ- 
omy. The  truth  Is  that  most  Army  installa- 
tions Just  do  not  have  sufficient  quarters  for 
all  officers  and  the  Junior  officers  have  low- 
est priority.  Pushing  these  officers  into  what 
Is  usually  an  already  tight  housing  market 
further  expends  the  demand  and.  Inevitably, 
the  price  goes  up.  Until  such  a  time  as  the 
Army  can  provide  adequate  quarters  the 
quarters  allowance  should  be  Increased  to 
fully  cover  the  cost  of  obtaining  quarters  on 
the  economy. 

This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  even  written 
to  a  member  of  Congress  but  I  feel  so  strongly 
on   this  subject   that  I  had  to  express  my 
views.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 


Aprii,  8.  1971. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Hughes:  I  am  v  secondary 
school  teacher  from  Iowa  I  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  June  of  "70"  I  do  not  regret 
serving  my  country.  So  far  the  Army  has  been 
good  for  me.  Due  to  my  class  standing  I 
will  be  unable  to  be  promoted  until  21  .^pril 
1971.  I  am  disappointed  that  I  could  be  made 
CPL  but  I  am  not  complaining. 

I  am  married  and  have  a  six  year  old  boy. 
My  wife  is  expecting  again.  We  are  going  to 


have  a  very,  very  hard  time  living  on  PFC 
pay.  We  understand  quarters  allowance  for 
PFC  Is  coming  Into  effect  1  July  but  $180 
and  $105  a  month  Just  Isn't  enough  to  live 
on.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  punished 
this  way  alter  going  foior  years  to  college  and 
teaching.  I  worry  most  of  all  for  my  children. 
This  brings  me  to  the  main  reason  for  writ- 
ing to  you.  Sir.  I  would  appreciate  your  sup- 
porting the  pay  raise  for  lower  enlisted  per- 
sonnel now  before  the  Senate.  Possibly  you 
might  not  be  In  favor  of  the  bill  It  Is  at- 
tached to  but  for  all  those  persons  like  me 
who  had  to  Join  the  service  from  the  teach- 
ing profession  I  plead  for  your  support. 

I  feel  you  are  a  good  Senator  and  that  you 
have  potential  for  a  great  career  In  politics 
in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

WnrTE  House  Conference  on  Youth, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes:  As  Representatives 
of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Draft  and  National 
Service  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth,  we  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
summary  of  our  deliberations.  The  Confer- 
ence was  held  In  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  from 
April  18-22.  Our  group  was  composed  of  De- 
fence Department  representatives.  Selective 
Service  officials,  business  leaders.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  a  broadly  representative  group 
of  American  youth.  Including  many  active 
duty  servicemen. 

While  there  were  spirited  discussions  over 
matters  of  timing  and  implementation,  there 
w.as  unanimous  agreement  on  the  need  to  end 
the  draft  and  create  an  all-volunteer  force. 
Conscription  has  been  In  existence  for  only 
34  of  the  nearly  200  years  since  our  Nation 
proclaimed  its  belief  in  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  in  the  DeclaraUon 
of  Independence.  When  the  draft  has  been 
used.  It  has  been  selective  and  discriminatory, 
rather  than  universal.  Compulsory  military 
service  has  divided  our  Nation  and  alien- 
ated its  young  people. 

Studies  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force — which  was  headed 
by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Tliomas  S. 
Gates,  and  Included  two  past  NATO  Com- 
manders. General  Alfred  Gruenther  and 
Laurls  Norstad — have  shown  that  the  volun- 
teer force  is  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

The  first  essential  step  in  creating  a  volun- 
teer force  is  to  establish  a  reasonable  pay 
standard  for  our  men  In  uniform.  For  too 
long  the  military  pay  structure  has  slighted 
the  first  term  G.I.  Although  the  federal 
poverty  level  Is  $3,900  for  a  fatally  of  four, 
the  married  recruit  with  two  children  Is 
paid  only  $3,500.  Many  Task  Force  mem- 
bers described  heart-rending  situations  of 
poverty  in  the  military.  We  find  it  intolerable 
that  our  society  calls  upon  its  youth  to  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  and  then  forces  many 
of  them  to  depend  upon  welfare  and  food 
stamps  for  survival.  Regardless  of  one's  views 
on  the  draft,  we  hope  that  the  pay  increases 
which  recently  passed  the  House  will  merit 
your  support. 

Other  improvements  designed  to  eliminate 
reliance  on  the  draft  (which  are  detailed  In 
our  final  report)  Include  providing  decent 
housing,  offering  challenging  Jobs,  eliminat- 
ing the  so-called  'Mickey  Mouses"  aspects 
of  .service  life  and  encouraging  the  public  to 
accord  military  personnel  and  the  uniform 
they  wear  the  resi^ect  they  deserve. 

The  Advisory  Report  to  the  Task  Force 
argued  for  a  one  year  extension  of  the  draft 
to  provide  e.  transitional  period  tc  the  volun- 
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teer  force.  It  was  contended  that  a  year  would 
allow  sufficient  time  for  the  mlUtaxy  person- 
nel reforms  to  take  effect,  and  that  a  limited 
extension  would  put  the  necessary  pressure 
on  the  bureaucracy  to  eitpedlte  the  policies 
needed  to  end  the  draft.  It  was  also  noted 
that  the  one-year  extension  was  consistent 
with  national  security  requirements,  because 
Congress  would  retain  the  authority  to  rein- 
state the  draft  If  needed  to  sustain  our  de- 
fense capability. 

Many  Task  Force  members  were  curious  as 
to  why  Congress  reviewed  military  hardware 
procurement  on  an  annual  basis,  but  chose 
to  avoid  yearly  discussion  of  military  man- 
power procurement — particularly  in  view  of 
the  demonstrable  Inequities  In  the  draft. 
Some  said  It  was  hypocritical  of  the  Nation's 
leaders  to  ask  young  people  to  "work  within 
the  system,"  and  then  not  allow  the  system 
to  hold  an  annual  review  of  a  policy  which 
deeply   affected   their   Uves. 

The  one-year  recommendation  was  closely 
debated;  some  advocated  a  longer  extension 
to  provide  a  smoother  transition  while  others 
held  that  with  over  2  million  true  volunteers 
in  today's  military,  the  draft  could  be  ended 
now,  consistent  with  national  security  re- 
quirements. By  a  close  margin,  the  Task  Force 
voted  to  recommend  to  end  the  draft  as  of 
June  30,  1971.  There  was  substantial  agree- 
ment, however,  on  the  need  to  continue  selec- 
tive service  machinery  so  that  the  draft  could 
be  quickly  reinstated  in  time  of  national 
emergency. 

Recognizing  the  possibility  that  there 
might  be  a  transitional  period,  our  Task 
Force  reconunended  the  following  draft  re- 
forms: an  end  to  student  deferments;  local 
board  membership  restricted  to  ages  18-55, 
With  a  maximum  five  years  per  term;  right 
to  legal  counrel  and  personal  witnesses  dur- 
ing appeal;  tests  for  sickle  cell  trait  during 
medical  examinations;  and  right  to  appeal 
pre-induction  physicals  through  re-examlna- 
t!on  at  a  VA  Hospital  or  different  Examina- 
tion Station. 

We  rejected  compulsory  civilian  service  as 
a;i  alternative  to  the  draft.  However,  we  rec- 
ommended that  under  the  auspices  of  the 
A.:tion  Corps,  support  be  provided  for  vol- 
ui'-teer  service  projects  which  are  locally  con- 
':e(ved  and  directed.  We  therefore  proposed 
that  appropriations  be  granted  to  provide 
tr.ilning  for  approximately  200.000  part-time 
vniunteers  and  supervisors  In  order  to  test 
thf  feasibility  of  greater  Federal  Assistance 
to  locally  designed  and  Administered  pro- 
griuns  of  work-stvidy  and  service-learning. 

We  have  previously  submitted  for  your 
<;o!iSjderatlon  the  Advisory  Report  which  was 
Ml  ►  basis  for  our  deliberations.  Any  major 
«:h:inges  from  the  Advisory  Report  which 
'feie  made  in  Estes  Park  have  been  noted  In 
this  letter.  A  final  Report  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon  publication 

Ve  believe  that  the  Task  Force  on  the 
T)nift  and  National  Service  provided  an  op- 
l>oi  tunlty  for  a  meaningful  dialogue  between 
our  Nation's  leaders  and  its  young  people, 
■^e  hope  yovi  will  give  our  views  serious 
consideration. 

Richard  A.  Graham. 
Former  Director,  Teacher  Corps. 
Alan  S.  Cameron, 

Lieutenant,  SC,  USN. 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Neic  York.  N.Y..  May  20,  1971. 
Dear  Senator:  The  United  States  Senate 
Is  now  considering  the  Schwelker  Amend- 
ment to  H.R.6531;  a  section  of  that  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  military  pay  pack- 
age from  the  $1.0  billion  voted  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  $2.7  billion,  the 
amount  previously  approved  by  the  House  of 


Representatives.  The  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  urges  you  to  support  the  pay  sec- 
tion to  the  Schwelker  Amendment. 

The  low  pay  currently  offered  by  the  armed 
services  is  one  of  the  more  glaring  Inequities 
tolerated  by  our  society.  Cturent  military 
pay  levels  truly  constitute  a  "tax-ln-klnd" 
by  which  members  of  the  armed  services  sub- 
sidize those  not  In  uniform.  We  do  not  per- 
mit this  type  of  taxation  to  exist  in  any 
other  segment  of  our  society. 

Elimination  of  this  abtise  is  desired  on  its 
own  merits.  Moreover,  low  pay  levels  make 
it  more  difflcalt  to  recruit  and  re-enllst  mili- 
tary personnel.  As  this  nation  moves  toward 
an  all-volunteer  service — the  stated  goal  of 
this  Administration — It  Is  imperative  that 
the  armed  forces  offer  compensation  that  Is 
adequate,  fair,  and  competitive  with  pay 
levels  available  In  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
economy. 

The  additional  money  authorized  by  the 
Schwelker  Amendment  represents  only  a 
fraction  of  our  current  military  expenditures. 
It  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  in  order 
to  expedite  elimination  of  a  system  that 
taxes  those  who  serve.  As  the  President's 
Commission  On  An  AJl-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  has  documented,  the  current  pay  levels 
only  hide  the  actual  cost  of  the  military 
services.  FVar  the  taxation  Is  never  recorded 
as  either  a  receipt  or  an  expenditure.  The 
Gates  Commission  places  the  unrecorded 
cost  for  first-term  servicemen  alone  at  $2  bil- 
lion. Higher  pay  will  Increase  rates  of  volun- 
tarism and  reduce  the  actual  total  cost  of 
the  armed  services  by  ending  an  artificial 
and  misleading  accounting  system. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
strongly  urges  that  you  support  this  effort 
to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  equity  Into 
military  service  and  to  eliminate  a  system 
that  places  an  unfair  burden  on  both  con- 
scripts and  volunteers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lauren  Seloen, 
Field  Development  Officer. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,   May  9,   1971] 

Welfare,  Extra  Jobs   Sustain  GI  Families 

(By  Representative  William  A.  Steiger) 

An  old  service  Joke  holds  that  "if  the  Army 
had  wanted  you  to  have  a  wife,  it  would  have 
Issued  you  one."  For  today's  young  soldier 
the  Joke  rings  hollow.  His  wife  and  children 
are  dependent  for  survival  ufxjn  a  military 
compensation  system  that  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

Most  shameful  is  the  treatment  given  GIs 
in  their  first  term  of  duty.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  the  draft.  23  per  cent  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel in  their  first  term  are  married  men 
For  these  330,000  servicemen,  the  basic  pay 
structure  does  not  even  admit  the  existence 
of  family  support  needs.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Code  Title  37,  Section  403a,  "A  member 
in  pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  fovir  years  of 
service),  E-3.  E-2.  or  E-1  is  considered  at 
all  times  to  be  without  dependents." 

A  review  of  first-term  salaries  shows  the 
near-desperate  plight  of  servicemen  at  low 
levels.  The  basic  pay  of  a  recruit  is  $134  a 
month.  If  he  lives  off  the  post,  he  receives 
an  allowance  of  $60  for  quarters  and  another 
$46.23  for  subsistence  plus  about  $20  a 
month  tax  advantage,  for  a  total  compensa- 
tion of  $3,114  per  year.  With  one  child  he  re- 
ceives a  scant  $30  a  month.  $15  for  the  sec- 
ond, and  nothing  for  additional  children. 

The  financial  i)enalty  imposed  on  first- 
terms  becomes  starkly  apparent  when  we 
compare  the  $3,500  of  a  married  recruit  with 
two  children  to  the  federal  poverty  line  of 
$3,900  for  the  same  size  family.  Since  the 
families  of  junior  enlisted  men  are  far  below 
this  level,  how  do  they  get  by?  Some  do  not 


Their  families  break  under  the  strain.  A  re- 
cruit from  Oregon,  stationed  at  Ft.  Gordon, 
Ga.,  describes  a  familiar  pattern: 

"Getting  settled  into  marriage  wasn't  easy 
for  me  because  my  wife  was  the  real  depend- 
ent type.  When  I  got  drafted,  she  begged 
me  not  to  go,  but  I  felt  I  had  an  obligation. 
Before  I  went  In  I  tried  to  make  pro\  Islons 
for  her,  but  the  economy  was  so  tight,  she 
Just  couldn't  find  a  Job.  After  I  was  in,  things 
became  bad  financially.  She  tried  to  get  on 
welfare,  and  even  though  our  income  quali- 
fied, the  agency  said  'no'  because  being  in 
the  service  made  me  a  'fully  employed 
person.' 

"That  was  really  the  last  straw  for  her. 
She  wrote  me  that  she  Just  wasn't  strong 
enough  to  make  It  alone  and  she  wanted  a 
divorce.  I  asked  for  a  compassionate  reas- 
signment, but  couldn't  get  It  so  I  went  to 
the  Mental  Hygiene  Unit,  Community  Serv- 
ices, and  three  chaplains,  but  got  nowhere — 
the  chaplains  even  said  that  If  that  was  the 
way  she  was,  I  should  forget  her  because  she 
wasn't  worth  It.  My  captain  said  I  could 
apply  for  reassignment  but  probably 
wouldn't  get  It.  He  was  right.  Now  I  don't 
have  a  wife.  I'd  like  to  know  why  you  expect 
us  to  be  strong." 

gi  families  on  weuare 

The  problems  of  Inadequate  pay  are  ac- 
centuated because  the  first-termer  Is  also 
denied  a  host  of  benefits  that  are  given  to 
careerists  and  are  essential  to  compensate 
for  the  dislocations  associated  with  military 
life. 

When  making  changes  of  station,  career- 
ists are  given  free  travel  of  d^endents,  trans- 
portation of  household  effects,  dislocation 
allowances,  trailer  allowances,  transportation 
of  automobile  overseas,  overseas  allowance 
and  evacuation  allowance.  If  they  are  un- 
accompanied, careerists  receive  a  $30  a  month 
family  separation  allowance.  But  the  under- 
paid and  often-moved  first-termer  is  ineligi- 
ble for  all  of  these  benefits. 

Even  families  who  remain  together  face  a 
series  of  unpleasant  alternatives.  One  of  these 
Is  applying  for  welfare  payments. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  service- 
men are  receiving  public  welfare  today.  A 
1969  Defense  Department  survey  of  state  wel- 
fare directors  yielded  only  fragmentary  re- 
sults but  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  21 
states  refuse  to  give  aid  to  service  families, 
denying  servicemen  benefits  available  to 
clvlilans  at  similar  income  levels. 

Rules  for  welfare  payments  vary  tremen- 
dously from  state  to  state.  An  Army  private 
from  Buffalo  Interviewed  at  Ft.  Gordon  was 
luckier  than  many.  "Where  I  came  from," 
he  said,  "they  give  welfare  to  anybody  with  an 
income  of  below  $3,800,  so  my  family  has  been 
on  relief  nretty  mvich  since  the  day  I  finished 
basic  training." 

A  Califomlan  in  the  same  pay  grade,  how- 
ever, would  be  out  of  luck.  Richard  Wlnsor, 
an  assistant  county  welfare  director  in  Cali- 
fornia, was  quoted  in  the  Sacramento  Union: 

"It  doesn't  really  matter  what  their  in- 
come level  is.  We  consider  the  military  man  a 
•fully  employed  person.'  You're  dealing  with 
an  intact  family  with  the  father  fully  em- 
ployed— and  to  qualify  for  aid,  they  have  to 
meet  a  deprivation  requirement  either 
through  the  absence  of  the  father  or  the  un- 
emplyoment  of  the  father." 

Even  where  the  GI  is  "eligible"  for  welfare 
it  is  often  denied  him.  A  study  by  former 
Army  social  work  officer  David  N.  Saunders  re- 
ported that  New  Jersey  Is  using  a  "subterfuge, 
the  legal  status  of  military  reservations,  to 
deny  public  welfare  benefits  to  the  residents 
of  the  military  community.  The  state  con- 
tends that,  because  these  installations  be- 
long to  the  federal  government,  the  inhabit- 
ants do  not  reside  in  New  Jersey." 
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FOOD    STAMPS    FOR    SOME 

Since  last  July,  the  poverty  problem  of  low 
paid  servicemen  has  been  alleviated  some- 
what by  the  acceptance  of  food  stamps  as 
currency  at  military  commissaries.  During  a 
recent  visit  to  Ft.  Gordon,  a  social  worker 
told  me  the  Augusta  Welfare  De{>artment  has 
made  food  stamps  available  to  any  married 
E-1  or  E-2,  and  all  E-3s  living  In  Richmond 
County  with  at  least  one  child.  If  these 
criteria  had  been  applied  on  a  uniform  basis 
In  fiscal  year  1970,  142,527  servicemen  could 
have  received  public  assistance  In  the  form 
of  food  stamps. 

Yet.  as  with  other  welfare  programs,  the 
criteria  are  restrictive.  Five  states  and  nu- 
nier  va.s  l.xr.i'.it.cs  do  not  participate  in  the 
projram  Ft.  Gordon,  for  example.  Is  located 
;.T  Rir.'-'.inond  C  n;nty  whlrh  doe?  j>artic-ipate 
:n  the  food  stamp  program — but  nio;t  m.ir- 
ritd  recr'.;;t5  live  m  the  low-cost  trailer  parks 
in  adjac:'n:  Columbia  County  where  food 
stamps  arc  njt  made  available  Hence,  the 
fact  the  c  jr!t:nissary  now  accepts  f.-^xJ  stamps 
IS  meaningless  for  tlic  pec>pie  who  need  re- 
lief the  most. 

Ever,  wi'.ere  food  stamps  are  available.  It 
;=;  o.'ten  dlfTlcult  f^ir  the  GI  to  obtain  them. 
Welfare  offices  are  i>peu  only  while  the  soldier 
'.-  I'll  dr.-y.  For  the  •privilege"  of  reqiie^tn-.g 
f-.od  st.imps  the  soldier  must  first  obtain 
leave  fr.>m  his  commandi.ig  officer  so  he  can 
Join  the  Ions  line  of  i)e.>ple  '.vaiting  to  fill 
o\\^  complicated  forms  that  may  require  him 
to  make  second  and  third  trips.  Social  vv  rk 
otficers  at  both  Crt>rdon  and  'Fi.  Meade.  Md., 
noted  that  it  was  not  unu.^^ual  for  a  GI  to 
give  up  after  one  try,  rather  than  a:-k  his 
CO  tor  another  leave. 

Pride  may  explain  a  man  s  refusal  to  apply 
at  all.  As  one  Ft.  Gordon  recruit  trom  Xewurk 
put  it  'I  ni  a  man  and  I  ve  got  some  pride, 
and  1 11  be  damned  if  I  m  going  to  tell  my 
wife  to  beg  for  food  stamps.  ' 

The  firsr. -tenner  who  must  feed  a  family 
face.s  an  almost  hopeless  task  even  with  f'xxl 
s  amps.  Government  standards  for  a  low  in- 
come  budget  allow  a  family  of  four  a  mini- 
mum ?l,9r>5  a  year  for  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet.  But  the  GI's  subsistence  allow- 
ance is  only  io54.76  a  year.  Even  the  ?846 
in  food  stamps  available  lo  a  family  of  four 
only  partially  closes  the  gap.  The  20  per  cent 
savings  m  inilitar-  cornm;s.^aries  fomewhat 
reduces  the  deficit:  yet  this  advan-age  has 
little  mean.ng  to  the  GI  without  a  car  who 
cannot  make  regular  trips  to  the  commLssary, 
or  to  th?  .-1  Idler  on  an  unacconioanied  tour 
wh-we  dependents  are  not  lo-i-ated  near  a 
base. 

ir.i;\v  Juniir  enlisted  men  save  monev  to 
feed  their  families  by  afcepting  p^xsr  hous- 
ing Unlike  the  careerl.st.  the  first-termer  Is 
not  entitled  to  fre<>  government  housing. 
Even  at  iIt  maMmum  of  *105  a  month,  his 
quarters  allowance  falls  *1G9  below  the  fed- 
eral minimum  of  $1,429  required  for  ade- 
quate low-cost  housing  Around  a  suburban 
base  such  as  Ft  Meade,  the  GI  can  e.tpect 
to  pay  about  >1  ^00  a  year  U-r  a  decent  apart- 
ment, .since  his  quarters  allowance  Is  in- 
adequate he  mu;t  dip  in-o  his  mr-.ser  base 
par. 

.\-  M?acie  the  housing  referral  office  de- 
clares m^st  inadequate  h-»us;ng  'ofT  limits' 
to  military  pTsonnel.  At  Gordon,  whore  the 
Signal  Sch.-ol  draws  a  great^'r  percentage  of 
first-termer:;,  the  housing  ,  (Ii.'°  fjeU  it  can- 
not take  such  steps  because  there  would  be 
nowhere  el=;e  that  the  married  recruit  could 
aiTord  to  1.  p.  As  a  resuU,  offlrials  estimate 
that  1,600  Fl.  Gordon  fam.lies  live  in  sub- 
standard ''  ,u=!n3:. 

Some  of  the  housing  around  Crfjrdon  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  In  a  trailer  park  at 
Grovetown.  a  .stench  of  burning  rubbish  and 
sewage  fills  the  air.  'It'?  not  so  bad,"  sav  a 


soldier  from  Mississippi.  "You  only  get  the 
smell  every  two  or  three  days.  The  main  prob- 
lem comes  when  it  rains  and  the  sewage  backs 
up  arour.d  the  trailers.  Then  I  get  worried 
about  the  kids." 

An  apartment  complex  in  the  area  Is 
equally  dismal.  Discarded  machinery,  rusted 
appliances  and  tin  cans  lay  strewn  among 
the  cinderblock  structures.  Jagged  pipes,  with 
no  visible  connection  to  anything,  rise  aim- 
lessly from  the  ground  like  the  weeds  that 
cover  them.  Indoors,  conditions  are  cramped, 
with  a  kitchen  about  as  big  as  a  linen  closet 
and  a  single  bedroom  barely  big  enough  for 
a  bed  and  two  small  cots. 

"It's  Just  great  that  they  are  giving  the 
single  guys  partitions  in  the  barrac'Ks."  one 
youn?  corporal  said.  "But  with  these  two 
kids  here,  I  wi.sh  the  Army  would  do  some- 
thing about  letting  me  get  a  place  where  my 
wife  and  I  would  have  a  little  privacy." 

An  etfort  is  under  way  to  improve  nilll- 
tary  housing.  Congress  on  its  own  initiative 
authorized  some  low  Income  housing  fi- 
nanced with  gr.^nts  from  HUD's  Title  235  sub- 
sidy pn'ffram.  btit  thus  far  it  has  only 
scratched  the  surlacc.  At  Meade,  for  example, 
only  half  of  the  eligible  careerists  are  able 
to  live  in  government  quarters,  and  many 
of  those  un'ts  r.re  outmoded  and  in  poor 
repair,  .^t  Gordon  fully  81  per  cent  of  men 
quallfled  for  fam.lly  housing  are  forced  to 
live  on  the  economy.  Since  the  Defense  De- 
partment currently  cites  a  de.'iclt  of  110,733 
family  units  for  careerists.  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  first-terniers  will  be  provided 
housing  m  the  near  future  So  long  as  the 
current  level  of  military  pay  exists,  recruits 
can  anticipate  living  in  "Grovetowns." 

How  doe.s  a  military  familv  survive?  A  com- 
?Tiunity  service 5  officer  at  Ft.  Gordon  answered 
that  question  with  a  bleak  picture  cf  bare 
subsistence  existence: 

"If  you  tnke  the  typical  married  first- 
termer,  add  his  base  pay,  allowance,  r.nd 
subtract  his  taxes  and  savlrigs  bond  pay- 
ments, he  has  about  $'240  a  month.  You  can 
rent  a  lousy  place  f^.r  5100  including  atilitie.* 
and  roaches,  but  then  you've  got  to  add 
transpf  rt.-Mion  and  carfare  because  he's  living 
off  base  -about  S45-50  a  month  In  payments 
for  his  car  and  another  S30  for  g.ts  and  re- 
pairs. If  you  are  very  frugal,  and  do  all  your 
shopping  at  the  ccmml<;sary.  you  can  get  bv 
en  -JSO  a  month.  So  $230  Is  tr.ken  up.  which 
leaves  you  $10  for  recreation — providing  ev- 
erything else  is  perfect.  Of  course.  If  the  kids 
need  dental  care  cr  glas.-^es.  forget  It!" 

A  1970  Dofe.ise  Department  survey  revealed 
that  over  h.ilf  the  wives  of  first-termer., 
worked  to  supplement  their  ino-vmes — 1 17  000 
full-time  a;  d  another  49.000  part-time  Con- 
sidering the  problems  of  caring  for  pre-school 
children  and  obtaining  transportation  In  a 
one-car  family,  this  is  a  high  percentage. 
Tliere  is  a  fur' her  problem  in  the  scarcity 
of  employment  opportutities  for  unskilled 
young  wompn.  At  F^.  Gordcn.  a  community 
services  officer  -aid  he  could  place  fewer  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  wives  who  si.iught  work. 

M(x^n!ighting  by  servicemen  is  fairly  com- 
mon. Nearly  every  Junior  enlisted  man  with 
whom  I  spoke  expressed  the  desire  to  have  a 
se:o:;d  job.  But  for  recruits  aside  fr'im  the 
general  tight  Job  market,  there  is  .a  serious 
diffic'o.lty  In  moonlighting  beciu.se  of  the 
"after  hours"  assignments  of  guard  duty. 
KP  and  sanitation  patrol.  Neverthele::s.  ?he 
Defence  Depar  ment  estim.itcs  that  13*000 
first-termers  manage  to  hold  second  Jobs  to 
supplement  their  incomes.  The  tvplcal  GI 
works  19  hours  a  v/eek  on  iiis  seccnd  job,  for 
an  additional  income  of  only  $33 

Senior  m.ilitarv  off.cials  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed this  problem  have  complained  about 
the  elTect  cf  such  moonlighting  on  the  train- 
ing and  readiness  of  certain  vmlts  "You 
would  be  astounded  at  the  number  of  GIs 


you  see  pumping  gas  and  working  the  ham- 
burger Joints,"  a  sergeant  major  at  Ft.  Meade 
said.  "No  wonder  they  are  dragging  half  the 
day.  " 

Still,  officials  are  reluctant  to  curtail  moon- 
Ugntlng  because  they  fear  a  serious  morale 
problem  would  result  from  the  recruits'  loss 
of  Income. 

STR.MN    OP    MOON'LICHTING 

Visits  With  recruits  who  have  been  able  to 
find  a  second  job  suggest  that  while  the  extra 
money  may  help,  the  added  strain  on  the 
man  and  his  f.tmlly  is  great.  A  draftee  from 
i-'aglnaw.  Mich  .  who's  had  two  brothers  serv- 
ing In  V'ietnam.  shared  a  poignant  series  of 
e>ip?rienr<es  at  Ft.  Meade: 

"After  I  got  drafted.  I  left  my  wife  and 
two  kids  with  her  parents.  When  GM  went 
on  strike,  my  father-in-law  was  making  only 
$40  a  week  off  the  strike  fund  and  It  was 
just  too  much  of  a  burden  to  keep  my  family 
111  his  home. 

"I  can't  get  base  housnig.  ni.d  all  'he 
decent  places  on  the  housing  list  are  too 
expen.>;ive.  On  my  own  I  found  a  dingy  l.ttle 
room  about  14  ni'les  from  base  Having  only 
one  room  is  a  has.-le  for  us.  especially  with 
Mie  two  kids. 

"Tilings  were  okay  until  my  car  broke 
down.  I  can  get  a  ride  with  a  lady  near  us  in 
the  mornings,  but  since  I  work  at  the  PX 
.severa'  nights  a  week  I  have  to  lUtch  home. 
I  a?.n't  use  the  commLs^^ary  without  a  oar. 
and  we  are  getting  hit  pretty  h.ird  at  the 
supermarket. 

"My  wife  aid  I  can't  spend  much  time 
together  since  I  leave  at  6:30  !n  the  morning, 
and  don't  get  back  until  11  most  nights^ 
and  I  worry  a  lot  since  we  can't  afford  a 
phone.  Fortunately,  I've  got  the  talent  to 
play  a  band  We  get  Jobs  every  weekend 
for  about  S20.  My  wife  gets  one  of  the  nelgh- 
'-■rr;  to  baby-sit:  she  comes  to  listen,  and  we 
.'et  to  spend  some  time  together  dnring  the 
•jreaks.  I  guess  I'm  luckier  than  most  guys 
v.ho  can't  eien  get  Jobs." 

OVERSEAS    IS    WORSE 

Life  for  the  enlisted  man  with  family  in 
Europe  Is.  If  anything,  more  difficult.  Accord- 
ing to  an  unpublished  .study  by  Capt. 
Fletcher  Hamilton,  chief  of  social  work  of 
the  Neuro-Psychlatric  Clinic  at  the  Nurem- 
berg Army  Hospthil.  "there  Is  a  definite 
•poverty  cycle'  for  many  of  the  married  en- 
listed men"  serving  in  Europe.  GIs  go  Into 
debt  to  move  their  families  overseas.  Then, 
heciuise  they  are  denied  government  housing, 
'hey  must  try  to  live  on  the  German  econ- 
omy. The  government  transports  furniture 
only  for  careerists,  so  GIs  go  further  in  debt 
"o  buy  household  appliances.  And  even  when 
I  hey  have  left  their  wives  and  children  In  the 
states,  they  are  denied  the  $30  family  sepa- 
ration allowance  given  monthly  to  officers 
and  senior  NCOs.  Job  opportunities  for 
servicemen  and  their  wives  are  virtuallv  non- 
existent abroad.  While  there  are  commis- 
s-ar!es  near  most  bases,  food  stamps  are  not 
available  overseas.  Most  services  of  HEW  and 
state  welfare  agencies  likewise  are  unavail- 
able. 

At  Ft.  Gordon,  a  mental  hygiene  officer 
offered  a  case  history: 

"Ten  months  after  Ed  was  married  he  was 
.i.'^igned  to  Germany.  Since  the  military  does 
not  pay  for  family  transportation  for  a  first- 
'ermer,  he  decided  to  leave  hi.s  wife  in  the 
Spates.  After  two  months  overseas,  he  decided 
that  was  a  helluva  way  to  begin  a  marriage, 
and  his  wife  had  Just  had  a  baby--so  he 
borrowed  money  to  get  her  over  and  pay  for 
an  apartment. 

"Two  months  after  she  arrived,  he  came 
down  on  orders  fur  Nam.  Ed  borrowed  more 
money  and  sent  hl.i  family  back  to  the  States. 
He  was  really  low  on  funds.  All  of  his  base 
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pay  went  to  repayments  on  the  loan,  leaving 
only  the  $135  allotment  for  his  wife.  Since 
the  kid  was  only  a  few  months  old,  she  had 
no  way  of  supplementing  that  Income.  It  Just 
became  too  much  of  a  strain  for  her  and  she 
asked  fur  a  divorce.  He  managed  to  get  an 
emergency  leave  from  'Vietnam,  but  wasn't 
able  to  change  her  mind.  On  top  of  his  debts, 
the  costs  of  divorce  were  Just  too  much  for 
him.  Now  he  won't  get  on  a  plane  to  go 
back  to  Nam.  It's  got  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war — he's  Just  a  broken  man." 

Admittedly,  the  military  does  try  to  take 
care  of  its  poor  and  dls,.idvantaged.  On  my 
visits  to  Army  in^tiallatlons  I  was  most  im- 
pressed by  the  sincerity  and  dedication  of  the 
men  assigned  to  Army  Community  Services, 
and  the  warm  generosity  of  the  servicemen's 
wives  who  give  countless  hours  in  volunteer 
programs.  Unfortunately,  these  programs  are 
often  understaffed  and  little  publicized.  A  fi- 
nancial officer's  comments  underscore  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation: 

"We  can't  do  anything  about  many  of  the 
serious  problems  that  are  brought  to  us. 
Army  Emergency  Relief  provides  financial  as- 
sistance only  in  the  case  of  an  unusual  clr- 
cunxsiiuice.  In  the  Army  poverty  isn't  an 
emergency.  It's  a  way  of  life.  " 

nR.\FT    HOLDS   DOWN   PAY 

A  question  that  must  occur  to  all  who  are 
shocked  by  the  financial  desperation  of  en- 
listed men  In  the  tl.S.  Army  is  a  simple 
one:  How  did  it  happen?  We  are  all  familiar 
with  what  seeni  to  be  frequent  military  p>ay 
raises.  What  Is  less  familiar  is  the  fact  that 
these  raises  neglected  the  firs-t-term  enlisted 
man  To  put  it  simply,  the  draft  has  made 
first-term  enlisted  men's  salary  increases  un- 
necessary. 

The  draft  survives  as  a  last  vestige  of  the 
ancient  custom  whereby  the  rich  and  power- 
ful forced  the  poor  and  weak  to  provide 
services  at  subsistence  wares.  Con-criptiun 
has  been  Justified  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
a  valid  pc>wer  cf  the  State  in  times  of  "grave 
emergencv  or  national  peril."  But  the  recent 
leg.slative  history  of  military  pay  ma'Kes  It 
plain  that  the  primary  function  of  conscrip- 
tion has  been  to  depress  ntihtary  compeinsa- 
tlon  to  a  point  where  a  disenfranchised  mi- 
nority of  the  citizenry  has  been  conifjelled 
to  bear  a  grosrly  disproportionate  sliare  of 
the  ots  of  defense. 

Regardliss  of  what  Congress  finally  de- 
c.d'^r.  alK>ut  the  draft  vs.  a  volunteer  armv. 
imniediate  action  must  be  taken  to  improve 
the  lot  of  e" listed  men  Cuircnt  legislation 
which  would  raise  the  recruit  to  $4,991.48 
goes  a  long  way  toward  fairness.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  *2  7  billion  authorized  In 
this  bill  could  well  l>e  spent  in  other  areas 
of  need  in  our  s./ciety.  Rep.  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums.  a  leading  black  spokesman,  answered 
this  arguraont  when  he  .said: 

'•Th.jse  -Aho  enlist  in  the  military  should 
receive  a  fair  income.  Opposition  to  pay  in- 
creases on  the  grounds  of  inflation  or  in- 
creascc"  government  spending  merely  con- 
tinues the  ei-iplolt  ition  of  fir?t-term  service- 
men by  tl.e  taxpayers  " 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sugECst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  as,3i.'  tant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OP  "NATIONAL  PEACE 
CORPS    WEEK" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Eisk  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
DoMiNicK)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  joint  resolution — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29 — to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning on  May  30, 1971,  and  ending  on  June 
5,  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week", 
and  for  other  purposes  which  was  to 
strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  LEAD- 
ERSHIP'S INTENTIONS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN    NO.    1    OF    1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  i6  my  understanding  that  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  entitled, 
"To  Consolidate  a  Number  of  Volunteer 
Programs  into  One  Agency,  Action."  has 
already  been,  or  will  shortly  be,  reported 
from  the  appropriate  Senate  committee, 
and  it  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  last  day  on  which  the  Senate  can 
take  action  thereon  would  be  Thursday, 
June  3,  1971. 

The  majority  leader  has  asked  that  I 
state — in  order  that  Senators  may  be  put 
on  notice — the  leadership's  intention,  on 
tomorro',v,  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
set  a  time  certain  on  which  to  vote  on 
the  resolution  of  disapproval,  and  the 
time  certain  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  in  mind  is  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  June  3. 

The  majority  leader  intends  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  for  debate 
on  the  resolution  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  b3  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  appropriate  Senators,  to 
begin  on  Wednesday,  June  2,  at  3  p.m., 
and  to  run  until  5  p.m.,  the  same  day. 

Tiierefore,  Mr.  President,  if  such  a 
unanimous-consent  afrreement  is  en- 
teied  into,  there  would  be  2  hours 
of  debate  on  the  disapproving  resolution 
on  Wednesday.  June  2,  from  3  p.m.,  ex- 
tending until  5  p.m.,  and  the  vote — un- 
questionably, a  loll-rall  vote — on  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  would  occur  at 
11  a.m.,  on  the  following  day,  Thursday, 
June  3. 

Does  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  have  any  comments  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  V/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  prppram  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 

Immediately  follcAing  the  rcco.gnition 


of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  the 
Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business.  The  time  will  begin 
running  at  that  point,  to  wit,  10  a.m..  on 
the  Dominick  amendment  to  title  V  of 
amendment  No.  76,  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KERi.  Time  will  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  and  a  vote  will  occur  on  the 
Dominick  amendment  at  1  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 

Immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
Dominick  amendment,  controlled  time 
will  begin  running  on  the  Hughes  amend- 
ments—the .so-called  pay  increase  provi- 
sion— and  a  vote  will  occur  thereon  not 
later  than  6:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  is  therefore  put  on  notice 
that  there  will  be  at  least  two  votes  to- 
morrow, and  undoubtedly  both  votes  will 
be  roUcall  votes;  and,  moreover,  there 
may  be  amendments  to  the  enumerated 
amendments,  on  which  additional  roll- 
call  votes  could  verj'  well  occur. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time  on 
tomoiTow  will  be  controlled,  under  the 
agreement,  with,  votes  scheduled  at  hours 
certain,  the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness 
has  been  waived  for  the  entire  day. 

When  the  Senate  concludes  its  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  it  will  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday, 
June  1. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  st?ind  in  adjournment  imtil 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  niction  was  agreed  to:  r.nd  'at  4 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
ad'T/Urned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
M:iy  26,  1971,  .•*  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.xecuiive  m  min"itions  tecci'.ed  by  the 
Senate  May  25.  1971: 

Dfpap.tmfm  of  St.^if. 

.J;,seph   P.   Donelnn.   Jr.,   cf   New    York,    a 
Foreign  Servlc?  Othcer  of  class  1,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Score  ary  of  State. 
US    N.\VY 

Vice  .'idm.  Friii  cis  J.  Bloum.  U.S  Navy,  for 
r.ppoiiv.nient  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
w'nen  re';r?d.  ptir.-uant  to  the  pr.^vi.ions  of 
title  10,  Uniicd  States  Cede,  secticn  52:33 

Rear  Adm.  Harry  I..  Harty,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
liaving  been  de.-ignated  for  conimi'nds  and 
other  d'.ities  del,erm.ned  by  the  President 
:o  be  v,-.th:n  the  contemplation  ..f  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  ;;.-ade  of  vice  .-dmiral  while 
so  serving. 

Rear  .\dm.  Harry  I..  Harty,  Jr.,  US.  Navy, 
for  appomtmeiit  as  Navy  sem  ;r  member  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  Uniied 
Nations  pursuant  to  title  10,  Unitvd  Siate^ 
Code,  section  711,  vice  Rear  Adm  Frank  W. 
Vannoy,  U.S.  Navy,  leai^lg.icd. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Clarence  W.  Cranford.  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

We  pause,  O  God,  to  invoke  Thy  bless- 
ing on  this  body  as  it  meets  today.  We 
thank  Thee  that  it  meets  in  a  nation 
where  people  are  free  to  pray,  and  where 
people  are  taught  to  respect  and  honor 
each  other's  opinions. 

Guide  us,  O  God,  as  we  seek  to  deal 
with  the  complex  issues  of  our  time. 
May  we  always  be  willing  to  listen  to  the 
cries  of  those  who  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience where  the  shoe  pinches.  But 
may  we  never  substitute  government  by  a 
rabble  for  government  by  the  people.  May 
we  never  substitute  ranting  for  reason, 
or  wishful  thinking  for  hard  work. 

Teach  us,  O  God,  that  there  is  no  par- 
ticular virtue  in  weakness,  but  much  vir- 
tue in  meekness.  Help  us  to  be  self-reliant 
without  being  self-righteous.  May  we 
never  be  too  arrogant  to  listen,  or  too 
proud  to  pray. 

Be  with  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
whom  the  people  have  dele.eated  such 
awesome  responsibility.  May  the  echoes 
of  what  they  say  and  do  this  day  en- 
hance the  image  of  America  around  the 
world.  Because  of  their  deliberations  and 
actions,  may  we  not  only  be  a  stronger 
nation,  but  a  better  one.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  Plouse  his 
approval  thereof. 

■Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrin?rton.  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 

resolution: 

S.  Rfs.   127 

Rrsnlrrd.  Tint  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  nnd  regret  the  announce- 
ment of  the  de.ath  of  Honorable  Thomas  J. 
Dodd.  who  served  In  the  tJnlted  States  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  Connecticut  from  1959 
to  1971. 

Rnolied.  Tli.it  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
commuuic.ite  the,=;o  resolutions  to  the  House 
of  Representative.;;  and  transmit  .1  copy  there- 
of to  the  fHm;!y  of  the  deceased. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  CLARENCE 
CRANFORD 

'Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  month.  Dr.  Clarence  Cran- 
ford. who  gave  our  prayer  this  morning, 
will  retire  after  40  years  in  the  ministry, 
30  of  them  spent  in  Calvary  Baptist 
ChuiTh  in  downtown  Washington.  He 
has  always  been  ecumunieal  in  his  in- 


terests. At  one  time,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  an  interfaith  committee  known 
as  the  Committee  on  Religious  Life  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  He  also  served  two 
terms  as  president  of  the  Washington 
Council  of  Churches.  This  last  week,  he 
preached  the  Sabbath  Day  sermon  in  one 
of  the  leading  local  synagogues. 

Dr.  Cranford  has  opened  both  Hoiises 
of  Congress  with  prayer  on  several  occa- 
sions. He  first  offered  the  prayer  in  the 
Senate  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Zebarney 
Phillips,  then  the  Chaplain  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  later  represented  Chaplain  Peter 
Marshall  and  Chaplain  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  both  of  whom  were  his  friends. 
In  fact,  as  Dr.  Peter  Marshall  was  being 
carried  from  his  home  on  the  morning 
of  his  last  heart  attack,  he  instructed 
his  wife  to  ask  Dr.  Cranford  to  give  the 
prayer  at  the  next  se.s.-ion  of  the  Senate. 
On  the  day  of  Peter  Marshall's  funeral. 
Dr.  Cranford  opened  the  Senate  by  read- 
ing the  last  prayer  Dr.  Marshall  wrote 
before  his  death.  Catherine  Marshall  tells 
about  this  in  her  book,  "A  Man  Called 
Peter." 

Dr.  Cranford  has  opened  the  House 
with  pra'-cr  both  at  the  invitation  of 
the  late  Dr.  Braskampf  and  the  pre.?ent 
Chaplain.  Dr.  Edward  Latch.  After  the 
death  of  iiis  first  wife.  Dr.  Cranford's 
second  marriage  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Latch. 

Mrs,  Cranford  is  no  stranger  to  Capi- 
tol Ilill.  For  many  years,  her  father, 
George  H.  Jones,  worked  for  Mr.  William 
Tyler  Page  when  Mr.  Pa^e  was  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Page 
is  remembered  as  an  outstanding  Par- 
liamentarian and  as  the  author  of  the 
"American  Creed." 

At  one  time,  as  m.any  as  nine  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  attended 
the  services  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church, 
and  once  honored  him  with  a  luncheon 
in  the  House  restaurant.  In  1957,  when 
Dr.  Cranford  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention,  the  Hon- 
orable Brooks  Hays,  then  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  also  of 
the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  served  as 
pre.=ident  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. They  appeared  on  many  plat- 
form.<=  totrether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
wish  for  Dr.  Cranford  and  his  lovely 
wife,  EJorothy.  a  well-earned  rest  when 
his  time  expires  at  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  and  he  eoes  on  into  retirement — 
not  to  sit  down  and  rust  away  but  to  be 
active  in  carrying  on  the  ministry  of  the 
church  throughout  this  world. 


Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 
Message: 

"That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
amendments  numbered  2,  18,  38,  49,  57.  and 
59  to  the  bin  (H.R.  8190)  entitled  'An  Act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes.'  " 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.\T  Jenkins, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

M-iY  24,   1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

De.\r  Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  May  24,  1971,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Monday,  May  24.  1971,  he 
did.  on  that  day,  sign  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  of  the  House: 

H.R.  8190.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriatlon.s  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  lv)71,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  U,S,  DELEGA- 
TION OF  THE  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation: 

May  24,  1971. 
Hon,  Carl  Albert. 
The  Speaker. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  It  is  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  regret  that  I  li;id  it  necessary  to  return  to 
California  Wedi-.e.sday  night  or  Thursday 
moriiiag,  which  will  prevent  my  taking  the 
trip  to  Mexico. 

I  regret  having  to  resign  from  the  Commit- 
tee. However,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  ap- 
pointing me  as  a  member  of  the  delegation 
representing  the  United  States  at  the  Elev- 
enth Mexico-U.S.  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  T.  (Bizz)  Johnson, 

Metnber  of  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  THE  MEX- 
ICO-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY   GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  I,  Public  Law  86-420,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  Udall,  to  fill  the  exist- 
ing vacancy  thereon. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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(Roll  No.   107 

1 

.■\bcrnelhy 

Frey 

Fatman 

Aboiirezk 

Gdilasher 

PoUy 

Anderson, 

G  ain.j 

Pike 

Ter.n. 

G.bbons 

Firnie 

Archer 

Orassd 

Podpll 

.Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Price.  Tex. 

Baker 

Griffin 

Rallsback 

Banns 

Gubser 

Ranrel 

BcrL-li'.nd 

Ilalpern 

Roes 

Beits 

Hunr.a 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bevill 

Harsha 

Roe 

B:at,'>;l 

Hastinfjs 

R.v 

Bianton 

Hclstcskl 

Roybal 

Bollsni; 

Ichcrd 

R-,i?-.nels 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

nuppe 

Buchanan 

Jones,  Tcnn, 

Sc-herle 

Burke,  f'ia. 

Kr,rth 

Sf heuer 

Camp 

Keith 

Shlplev 

Casev,  Tex, 

Kuykendall 

Skutaitz 

Celler 

Landrum 

Slack 

Chappell 

Latta 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clark 

Le4L;ett 

Spell  re 

c:a'isen. 

l.on-'.  La. 

Stel^er.  Wis, 

Don  H. 

MfCuUoch 

Stubblefield 

Clav 

McKay 

Sullivan 

CiTinan 

-Munu 

Talcoti 

Cra!;e 

Martm 

Teasue,  Calif 

de  la  Garza 

Math:as.  Calif. 

ur.man 

Delleiiback 

Mjz-'.oU 

Wai,".;onner 

Dent 

Metcalfe 

Watts 

Dickinson 

M.Uer.  Cahf . 

Whallev 

Di--s 

M;nk 

Whitten 

Hwxer 

Mm.shall 

Wi!;i;ins 

Edwards,  Ala 

.Mont','omery 

Wilson, 

Edwards.  La. 

MoL  rhead 

Cl.arles  H, 

Flowers 

Murphy.  NY. 

Winn 

Flvnt 

Nichols 

Wyman 

Ford. 

OHara 

William  D. 

Passman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  321 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoru:n. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES   TO   FILE   REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unonimou?  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  mitil  midnight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  ."-o  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  MEMBER  AND 
SENATOR  THOMAS  J.  DODD,  OF 
CONNECTICUT 

'  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  1 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  sad  duty  of  announcing  to  the 
House  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
and  a  one-time  Member  of  this  body, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  who  died  on  Monday 
in  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  Tom  Dodd  was  well 
known  to  most  of  the  Members  of  tliis 
body.  He  served  in  this  House  for  two 
terms,  being  elected  in  1952  and  1954, 
and  subsequent  to  that  time  he  was  for 
two  terms  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 

In  addition  to  his  congressional  ca- 
reer, he  served  our  Government  in  other 
wa\s  over  a  long  period  of  time.  He  was 
for  many  years  an  active  and  effective 
member  of  the  FBI.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  NYA.  He  also  served  as  chief  of 
ih?  prosecuting  staff  at  the  Nuremberg 
Trials  after  World  War  II. 

He  -.vas  a  courageous  fighter  for  causes 


in  which  he  believed.  He  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  fight  against  drugs 
and  against  the  spread  of  crime.  He  will 
be  remembered  for  his  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  totalitarianism  in  whatever 
form  it  took. 

He  will  be  remembered  long  in  our 
State  for  his  liberal  positions  on  social 
and  economic  matters  and  on  legislation 
which  was  for  the  good  of  our  State  and 
country- 
Tom  Dodd  was  helpful  to  me  on  many 
occasions  and  I  feel  a  personal  loss  in 
his  passing. 

He  leaves  a  devoted  and  wonderful 
family.  I  know  that  I  express  the  feelings 
of  all  Members  of  this  body  when  I  ex- 
tend our  deep  sympathy  to  Grace  Dodd 
and  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  announce  that  I  shall 
at  a  later  date  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that  I  may  have  a  special  order  devoted 
to  the  life  and  the  legislative  record  of 
Tom  Dodd. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  and  express  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 


TRANSFER   OF   SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  .special  order 
which  I  have  for  tomorrow  may  go  over 
until  1  week  from  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
June  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  now  re- 
ceive unanimous  consent  requests  but  will 
not  recognize  Members  for  1 -minute 
speeches  on  any  subject  other  than  the 
announcement  of  deaths  and  similar 
matters. 


APPROVING  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1971 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.^elf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  ronsideraticn 
of  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  411  >  disapprov- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
on  March  24.  1971;  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  the  resolution 
may  continue  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
HoRTON  1  and  myself. 

The  SPE^AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wish  to  clarify  the  time  situation. 


Is  my  understanding  correct,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD)  that  the  gentleman  and  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
HoRTON)  have  agreed  to  divide  the  time 
equally  between  themselves  as  propo- 
nents and  myself  and  others  are  oppo- 
nents? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct.  We 
feel  this  plan  should  be  discussed  on  its 
merits.  We  have  no  desire  at  all  to  pre- 
clude the  opposition  to  the  plan  from 
having  tiieir  time  on  the  floor.  Both  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
and  I  have  agreed  that  we  will  give  half 
of  such  time  as  we  may  consume  totally 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
his  friends  who  are  opposing  the  plan. 
If  it  is  possible  for  tis  to  consummate  our 
debate  in  less  than  3  hours.  I  suppose 
that  would  be  all  right  with  the  gentle- 
man, so  long  as  we  divide  the  tim.e  fairly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  likely  will  not  object — does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  agree? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  indicate  my 
agreement  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  provide  half  the  time  I 
have.  45  minutes,  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  or  others  who  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Can 
we  understand — in  the  hope  that  per- 
haps we  will  not  use  3  hours — that  the 
time  following  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  will  be  alternate  time? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  will  be  satis- 
factory to  me.  I  would  prefer  it  that  way. 
personally. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Califom'a. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TliE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordinely  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  411, 
v^ith  Mr.  Brademas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  vmani- 
mous  consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Holifield)  will  be 
recognized  for  I'j  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Horton)  will 
be  recognized  for  1 '  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  House  Resolution  411 
is  a  resalution  to  disapprove  Reorguniza- 
ticn  Plan  No.  1  of  1971  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Nixon  on  March 
24.  Both  the  plan  and  the  resolution  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  committee  has  reported  back 
the  resolution  with  a  recommendation 
that  if  not  be  approved.  This  is  in  effect 
an  endorsement  of  the  plan  itself  which 
we  hope  will  be  supported  by  the  House. 
The  vote,  however,  will  be  on  the  reso- 
lution itself.  Those  who  favor  the  plan 
should  vote  ''no"  on  the  resolution.  Those 
who  oppose  the  plan  should  vote  "aye" 
on  the  resolution. 

The  President  proposes  in  the  reor- 
ganization plan  to  create  a  new  agency 
called  Acticn  to  which  would  be  trans- 
ferred: 

First,  Volimteers  in  Service  to  America, 
now  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity; 

Second,  auxiliary  and  special  volun- 
teer programs,  now  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity; 

Third,  Fo.'^ter  Grandparents,  now  in 
tlie  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

Fourth,  the  retired  senior  volunteer 
program,  now  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  and 

Pifth.  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives  and  Active  Con:>s  of  Execu- 
tive^, borh  now  in  the  Small  Business 
Admini.^tration. 

The  President  intends  later  to  trans- 
fer the  Peace  Corps  to  the  new  age.icy 
by  f-xccut.ve  order  and  to  similarly 
tran.^f.-'r  the  Office  of  Volunteer  Action. 

ThP  President  advised  in  his  m.es^age 
that  he  al.^o  intends  to  submit  le^i.-lation 
to  Cor.cress  to  transfer  the  Teacher 
Corp.-  f.-oni  HEW  to  Action. 

Ti;erc  arc  involved  in  thr,^?  transfers 
apiMovimat'ly  1.550  reTuIir  empLnee— - 
not  i  icludi:i?  the  volunteers — and  ap- 
propriations in  exces.;  of  .SMO  million. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  plan  is  to  reor^a- 
ni^e  and  consolidate  the  pre-ent  volun- 
teer ^v-trm  now  spread  amors  a  niuaber 
of  difleient  agencie?  of  ti:e  Government. 
Ti.i5  is  an  e  ..ential  first  step,  aocordin^- 
to  ,he  Pre?ident,  "toward  the  croal  of  a 
sysr'\m  of  vo'unterr  .-ervi:e  which  u.ses 
to  the  fullest  advantages  the  power  of 
all  the  Am'  rian  peopl?  to  serve  the 
pur-oses  of  the  American  Nation." 

A^  you  have  noticed,  our  he."  rings 
were  held  in  denth  and  the  varj-ing 
roint-.  of  view  about  the  plan  were  fully 
ex:.\e=;s?d. 

Conidrrable  oppo  ition  to  tt-an-fer- 
rin-T  their  pro'j'ams  was  registe:-ed  by 
th?  VISTA  vo'u^itecrs  wi.o  v-n:-!-:  i;i  the 
pover'y  priTram,  the  SCOKE  volun- 
tpe."  who  as  i*t  sma'l  bu-ines>es  and 
rfMee.  Involvrd  in  the  Fo  ter  Grand- 
parents and  othf  r  program.^. 

T'e  VISTA  opposition  seemed  to  be 
bi  0'  on  fear  that  the  reorganization 
woul  I  bo  a  means  of  deeTtpha«!;'ing  the 
rov'fi'.y  effort  and  ledu'ing  its  finat-.cial 
sup  o"t  Thi>  view  was  al.so  ex'^T.-sed  by 
CiiA:;nvi  PnRviNs  and  oth.r  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  However,  tiic  A-si-tant  Director 


of  the  OiBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
testified  that  the  President  intended  to 
request  an  additional  $20  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  Action,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  our  colleague  Frank 
HcKroN-,  George  Shultz,  the  Director, 
reaffirmed  this  intention  and  said  the 
$20  million  would  go  entirely  into  "new 
and  innovative  domestic  programs,  with 
the  majority  of  the  funds  to  be  com- 
mitted to  antipoverty  efforts."  Shultz 
said  further  tliat — 

Th  s  coininltme.it  will  coiisiderahly  more 
Than  offjec  cut.s  m  the  iisci;  year  1972  VISTA 
f>r:7gra.^l.  which  were  r.ece^osiiated  by  overai: 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  pressures  ...  A  great 
deal  cf  thought  has  been  given  to  the  reten- 
ti  .:i  'A  oxtstinc;  program  e-iiU:es  and  titles 
!n  .-\c'!cn  While  the  lojal  status  of  the 
VISTA  name  will  be  unchanged  by  the 
E^yri-anizatlon  P!au  (the  name  currently 
appears  only  In  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  a  prtjgram  title),  the 
Administration  has  no  intention  of  changing 
tlic  n.ime  of  the  group  o'  full-'ime.  domestic 
volunteers  who  comprise  the  VISTA  program. 

Tlie  opposition  of  the  SCORE  volun- 
teers seemed  to  be  based  on  a  desire  not 
to  be  afQliated  with  other  strictly  non- 
busine.'s  volunteer  activities.  Opposition 
to  the  transfer  of  SCORE  and  ACE  also 
came  from  Chairman  Wright  P.^tm.an  of 
Banking  and  Currency  and  Chairman 
Joe  Evin's  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. But  it  was  clearly  stated  in  the 
plan  that  although  the  SCORE  group 
would  be  included  m  Action  "that  .--uch 
inciividua!'.  or  eroups  cf  persons,  in  pro- 
viding technical  and  managerial  aids  to 
small  business  concerns,  shall  remain 
siib.iect  to  the  direction  of  the  Small 
Bu':nes.;  Ae:ministration." 

The  opposition  of  the  retired  teach- 
ers was  based  en  c oneern  that  the  two 
mo5t  important  pr;:p;Tar..=;  in  the  Ade.iin- 
istration  on  Aginc  of  the  HEW — Foster 
Grandparents  and  RSVP — were  being 
taken  away  leaving  .■\OA  with  verv  little 
remaining  and  thereby  unable  to  fulfill 
the  goals  Congress  had  for  it.  But  it  was 
reported  to  us  that  Secietary  Richardscn 
of  HEW  said  that  chanees  to  be  made 
would  actually  strengthen  the  AOA  and 
that  ihi  misgivintis  were  not  well 
found'd.  It  was  also  noted  that  the 
b'lri.^et  of  .AOA  for  1972  had  been  in- 
creased by  2:3  percent  over  the  present 
fiscal  vfar. 

There  was  stroncr  support  for  the  plan 
as  well.  The  president  of  the  United  Way 
of  America,  compoi-ed  of  the  coir.mtiniry 
funds  ihrouph^ut  the  countrv,  endorsed 
the  plan.  He  believes  the  Government 
should  mobilize  all  of  its  voluntary  ac- 
tivities into  one  central  organization. 
The  president  of  the  National  Business 
League,  composed  of  minority  busincss- 
n-en.  favored  the  plan  in  part  on  the 
gmund  that  the  present  activities  of 
SCORE  were  mt  fully  n:eeting  the  needs 
of  his  membership. 

After  the  hearings-  we  received  a  state- 
ni-nt  from  John  V/.  Gardner,  former 
Secretary  of  ITealth.  Education,  and 
Welfrre  and  the  chainr.an  of  Common 
Ce.u.-e.  He  also  strongly  support-";  the  plan 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  proposed  the 
same  tvpe  of  organization  in  1967  while 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Part  of  the 


problem,  he  indicated,  is  the  apprehen- 
sion tliat  is  apparently  inevitable  when- 
ever the  bureaucracy  faces  an  organiza- 
tional change.  He  said: 

I  carried  through  many  reorganizations 
when  I  was  Secretary  of  HEW  and  most  of 
'hem  evolted  a  level  of  anxiety  bordering 
on  panic. 

I  might  say  that  throughout  the  years 
nearly  every  reorganization  plan  seems 
to  be  opposed  by  those  to  be  moved.  This 
is  only  natural,  I  suppose. 

We  weighed  all  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  matter  very  carefully  and  a  ma- 
jority concluded  that  the  plan  was  an 
improvement  over  existing  organiza- 
tional arrangements  and  should  lead  to 
a  more  effective  utilization  of  volunteers 
for  the  many  areas  in  which  they  may 
render  service.  Particular  advantages  of 
the  new  program  will  be  to  make  pos- 
sible the  fuller  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  between  overseas  and  do- 
mestic volunteer  efforts  and  permit 
easier  movement  of  volunteers  from  on" 
program  to  another. 

We  recognize  that  this  plan  contains 
varioiLs  imf>erfcctious  which,  unfortu- 
nately, cannot  be  remedied  except  by 
voting  down  the  entire  plan.  On  balance, 
they  are  not  of  such  magnitude  th.at  such 
a  drastic  step  should  be  taken.  In  such 
a  case  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  go 
to  the  President. 

We  requested  and  have  received  a  cost 
estimate  on  this  plan  from  the  Oitice  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  Associate 
Director  states  that  some  'avines  v.ill 
result  from  the  consolidation  of  certain 
administrative  functions  and  recruit- 
ment activities  and  that  any  mereases  m 
costs  of  the  prOi-'iams  involved  will  re- 
sult, not  from  the  effectuation  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  but  fiom  future 
innovative  chances  in  tho.'^e  programs. 
We  concur  in  this  estimate. 

I  want  to  explain  something  so  that  all 
the  Members  will  know  exactly  what  '.\e 
are  talkin-:  a!)out  in  regard  to  the  charts. 
The  chart  that  you  will  find  in  the  re- 
port is  not  an  up-to-date  chart.  It  v  as 
tiiven  to  us  earlier  and  it  was  embodied 
in  the  report  before  certain  chrtnges 
",ere  m.ade.  However,  the  language  of 
the  plan  if^clf  does  pick  up  the  chart 
that  you  .see  in  the  report. 

As  this  matter  was  considered  in  the 
other  body,  certain  clarifications  were 
made  in  intent  pnd  meaning  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  administration  was 
very  frank  to  say  that  they  thought  im- 
provcm,ent>  could  be  made,  but  reali.dnsz 
that  '-ou  cannot  amend  a  Presidential 
plan,  the  only  thins  they  could  say  to  the 
Members  in  the  other  body,  in  the  com- 
mittee that  criticized  the  plan,  was  that 
they  would  elevate  the  Associate  Direc- 
tors frem  a  five-hne  agency  under  a  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director,  and  tliey 
would  form  an  organization  like  this  one 
that  you  'ee  here  on  my  right.  They  -vo'ild 
put  two  Associate  Directors  u;.'  here  un- 
der the  Director  and  Deputy  Dire:  tor. 
and  they  would  take  the  three  As.-ociate 
Directors  and  put  them  on  a  lower  level 
in  the  operational  area.  Directional  con- 
trol would  be  in  the  A.ssociate  Directors, 
and  the  other  tiirec  A'scciate  Directors 
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shown  in  the  chart  in  the  report  would 
be  placed  on  a  lower  level  as  Assistant 
Directors.  You  will  note  that  one  of  the 
Associate  Directors  will  have  charge  of 
the  mternational  organizations,  and 
another  would  have  charge  of  the  domes- 
tic organizations,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
IS  an  improvement  on  the  original  chart. 
It  is  a  shifting  around  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  they  agreed  to  the  other  body 
that  this  would  make  for  better  organ- 
ization control. 

We  had  letters  from  Mr.  Shultz.  the 
director  of  the  OMB,  and  Mr.  Blatchford 
of  tlie  Peace  Corps,  in  which  they  ac- 
quiesce to  this.  They  make  it  clear  that 
it  cannot  be  done  in  the  plan,  but  they 
concede  this  is  a  better  arrangement, 
and  they  will  sub.^equently  send  up  some 
minor  legislation  which  will  permit  this 
change. 

So  the  plan  as  it  is  written  is  not  ex- 
actly like  tliis  chart.  I  want  this  to  be 
plain  to  the  membership.  The  plan  is  very 
mucii  like  the  chart  printed  in  the  re- 
port. This  was  not  our  committee's  doing, 
this  was  the  administration  making  these 
change.-  after  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  other  body.  We 
have  locked  at  this  very  carefully  and  be- 
lieve It  i-  better,  and  we  want  to  call  it 
to  your  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRO.':S.  How  did  the  Peace  Corps 
get  into  this  .-cjrecard  and  lineup?  It  has 
international  implications,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  does.  The  admin- 
istration feels  that  putting  all  of  the  vol- 
unteer agencies  into  one  pyramidal  type 
of  control  will  result  in  utilizing  their 
personnel  better.  If  people  apply  to  this 
one  action  agency  and  say  they  want  to 
volmiteer  for  public  service,  they  might 
be  told,  for  instance,  that  there  was  no 
roon;  for  them  in  the  international  Peace 
Corps,  but  that  "We  can  use  you  in  the 
ghettos  of  the  cities  of  America."  Then  if 
they  want  to  take  that  job,  they  can. 
They  must  volunteer  for  any  of  these 
jobs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  they  have  to  change 
the  name  from  Peace  Corps  to  ghetto 
worker.>  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No;  the  name  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  retained.  The  name  of 
VISTA  is  retained.  The  names  of  the 
present  agencies  are  all  retained,  they 
are  merely  put  together  in  an  overall 
agency  with  one  man  at  the  top  in  place 
of  SIX  or  seven  different  administrators. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  what  I  was  afraid 
of.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  this  seems  to 
be  proof  of  the  old  adage  that  there  is 
nothing  so  permanent  in  Washington  as 
something  temporary.  I  have  hoped  for 
a  good  many  years  that  this  Peace  Corps 
business,  costing  anywhere  from  $75  mil- 
lion to  $100  million  per  year,  would  be 
washed  out  and  ended.  But  it  appears  to 
me  now  that  If  it  Is  frozen  into  this  pic- 
ture it  will  go  on  In  perpetuity. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  Is  no  more  frozen  In 
now  than  it  was  before — this  is  accord- 
ing to  the  request  of  the  administration. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  The  administration  is  for  continu- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  and  expanding  other 
foreign  handout  programs.  So  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  administration  is  for  this, 
but  it  still  gives  me  concern. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  May  I  inform  the 
gentleman  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  inter- 
national organizations  fimds,  but  there 
is  now  proposed  an  increase  of  $20  mil- 
lion in  dom.estic  funds,  the  money  we 
spend  here  at  home.  Now  whatever  com- 
fort the  gentleman  may  get  from  that, 
that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  in  recent  days  this  Government  has 
borrowed  $2  billion  American  dollars, 
called  Euro  dollars  because  they  are  held 
by  individuals  and  central  banks  of 
Europe,  and  we  are  paying  a  premium  of 
at  least  2.2  percent  interest  on  top  of  the 
basic  interest  rate  for  these  borrowings? 
It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  freezing 
the  Peace  Corp.s  into  some  kind  of  perm- 
anent setup,  we  should  be  getting  rid  of 
the^e  foreign  aid  instr'omentalities 
through  which  dollars  are  poured  out  to 
Europe  and  help  create  a  terrific  deficit 
in  the  international  balance  of  paym.ents. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  has 
a  point,  but  it  is  not  involved  in  this 
plan,  I  will  say.  One  of  the  causes  of  the 
recent  reevaluation  of  the  mark  in  Ger- 
many was  the  flight  of  dollars  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  to  get  liigher 
interest  rates  than  they  could  get  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  it  is  involved  through 
the  Peace  Corps  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
international  do-good  organizations. 

Mr.  HOLIFIFLD.  Now  to  ext:lain  in 
detail.  I  want  this  to  be  in  the  REcoRa. 
The  ncu-  ■agency.  Action,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  executive  branch  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971  is  de- 
scribed in  section  1  of  the  plan. 

The  agency  will  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor appointed  bv  the  President,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  comrensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  III  execu- 
tives, which  is  $40  000  a  year. 

The  Director  will  be  a.ssisted  by  a 
Deputy,  also  appointed  by  the  President 
and  subject  to  Senate  confirm.ation.  com- 
pensated at  the  level  R'  rate,  whiih  is 
$38,000  a  year. 

The  the  plan,  in  section  lid> ,  provides 
for  r.  maximum  of  four  Associate  Direc- 
tors, appointed  by  the  Pre.sident  and  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  to  be  com- 
pensated at  level  V  rates  or  $36,000  a 
year. 

Hoase  Report  92-222  carries,  at  page 
18.  an  organization  chart  which  outlines 
the  organizational  concept  as  it  was  con- 
templated at  the  time  of  the  com.niittee 
hearings,  which  ended  on  May  4.  1971. 
That  chart  shows  five  Associate  Direc- 
tors instead  of  four.  Technically  this  is 
an  error,  since  the  Associate  Director 
for  Administration  actually  will  be  an 
Assistant  Director,  compensated  at  a 
grade  18  rate,  which  Is  $36,000  per  year. 

Administration  witnesses,  after  testi- 
fying before  our  committee,  made  a  com- 
mitment to  Members  of  the  other  body 
that  the  Internal  management  structure 


would  be  fiu'ther  revised.  Since  the  re- 
organization plan  is  not  open  to  am.end- 
ment,  but  must  be  voted  up  or  down,  the 
only  way  that  the  ch  .nges  could  be  ac- 
complished is  through  legislation.  Con- 
sequently, what  I  say  hereafter  in  ex- 
planation is  what  the  administration 
proposes  to  accomplish  in  new  iegis'a- 
tion.  This  proposal  is  not  before  us  today 
in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  It  is  of- 
fered only  to  explain  what  has  happened 
since  our  report  was  prepared. 

In  response  to  objections  raised  in  the 
other  body,  the  administration  now  pro- 
poses to  have  two  Associate  Directors, 
one  for  international  programs,  the 
other  for  domestic  and  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, both  to  be  compensated  at  level 
IV  rates  of  $38,000  a  year.  The  Peace 
Corr>.s  activities  v.  ould  be  under  the  di- 
reetion  of  the  Associate  Director  for  In- 
ternational programs,  whereas  domestic 
programs,  including  VISTA,  wo'old  be 
under  the  A.'^-sociate  Director  for  Domes- 
tic and  Antipoverty  programs. 

Each  of  the  Associate  Directors  would 
have  under  his  direction  also  a  field  or- 
ganization, based  on  the  existing  setup 
of  lour  regions  for  the  Pc.ice  Corps  and 
10  regions  for  VISTA  and  the  domestic 
programs. 

Below  the  two  Associate  Directors,  who 
are  the  program  operators,  there  would 
be  three  Assistant  Directors  for  staff 
functions;  one  for  program  development; 
another  for  recruitment,  selection,  and 
placement:  and  another  for  administra- 
tion. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Admimstration  would 
be  a  grade  18  at  $36,000,  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Director  without  the 
need  for  Senate  confirmation.  The  other 
two  Assistant  Directors  would  be  level 
V,  also  at  $36,030,  but  appointed  by  the 
President  and  subject  to  Senate  confirm- 
ation. 

In  sum,  then,  the  top  organization  of 
Action,  if  and  when  new  legislation  is 
submitted  and  enacted,  will  include  a  Di- 
rector and  Deputy,  as  before,  two  Asso- 
ciate Directors  for  program  direction — 
one  for  International  and  one  for 
domestic  programs — and  three  Assis- 
tant Directors  for  staff  and  administra- 
tive support.  The  two  Associate  Directors 
are  to  be  stepped  up  to  level  IV  on  a  par 
with  the  Deputy  Director,  whereas  the 
Assistant  Directors — except  for  the  Di- 
rector for  Administration — remain  at 
level  V. 

In  conclusion,  I  request  that  the  Mem- 
bers approve  the  President's  plan  by  vot- 
ing "no"  on  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert 
the  three  administration  letters  previ- 
ously referred  to  in  my  remarks: 

Office  of  Management  and  Bitdget, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  24.  1971. 

Hon.   ChET  HOLIFIELD. 

House  of  RcvTescntativcs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Holifieldi  I  would  like  to  inform 
you  of  the  results  of  discussions  with  Sen- 
ator Javlts  and  others  on  suggested  Im- 
provements in  the  organization  and  program 
direction  of  ACTION,  the  volunteer  service 
agency  proposed  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1971. 

Tliese  changes  Involve  significant  points 
of  emphasis  In  the  organizational  structure 
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of  the  new  agency  and  other  changes  In  the 
level  of  executive  positions  which  would  be 
Incorporated  In  legislation  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Administration.  Specifically,  the 
changes  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Associate  Director  for  Domestic 
Operations  will  be  redesignated  as  Associate 
Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Pro- 
grams to  emphasize  more  visibly  and  force- 
fully the  commitment  of  the  elements  of  this 
organization  to  anti-poverty  efforts. 

2.  The  Associate  Directors  for  Program  De- 
velopment, Administration,  and  Recrult- 
ment-Selectlon-Placement  will  be  redesig- 
nated as  Assistant  Directors  to  Indicate  their 
staff  role  as  supportive  to  the  line  Associate 
Directors,  who  have  primary  program  re- 
sponsibility. 

3.  The  rormal  organizational  structure  will 
be  modified  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the 
two  Associate  Directors  will  be  line  operators 
of  ACTION'S  Programs  and  will  be  supported 
In  a  sta.f  capacity  by  the  Assistant  Directors 
The  net  result  of  these  changes  will  be  to 
show  that  the  two  Associate  Directors  will  be 
the  ACTION  program  operators.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, and  in  full  recognition  oi  their  sub- 
stantial responsibilities,  I  agree  that  they 
should  be  upgraded  from  Level  V.  as  Indi- 
cated in  the  Reorganization  Plan,  to  Level  IV 
Because  the  Reorganization  Plan,  a.s  subn^it- 
ted.  cannot  be  modified,  this  change  will  be 
sought  through  legislation  which  we  will  sub- 
mit, shortly. 

I  believe  these  changes  are  consistent  with 
the  basic  intent  of  the  ACTION  organization 
They  recognize  the  concern  expressed  in  both 
Senate  hearings  and  those  before  your  com- 
mittee that  the  Associate  Director  lor  Do- 
mestic and  Anti-Poverty  programs  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Importance  of  anti-poverty 
activity  In  ACTION'S  program.  I  believe  tiie 
organizational  changes  we  have  agreed  to, 
give  much  stronger  institutional  rer-ognltlon 
to  this  commitment.  As  we  Implement  the 
plan,  we  Intend  to  ascertain  and  take  into 
account  the  views  of  the  people  served  and 
the  volunteers  themselves  as  to  shaping  the 
progranas.  providing  the  appropriate  organi- 
zational structure,  and  their  ideas  about  key 
personnel,  including  the  Associate  Director 
for  the  domestic  and  anti-p>overty  compo- 
nent. The  Associate  Director,  of  course,  will 
have  the  sf)€cial  experience  and  Insight  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  basic  goal  of  this  com- 
ponent which  is  to  extend  opportunities  for 
volunteer  service  and  to  bring  a  wide  range 
of  volunteer  groups  to  bear  in  a  concerted 
attack  on  poverty-related  problems 

I  believe  these  changes  represent  a  clearer 
definition  of  the  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  the  domestic  program  of  ACTION, 
and  a  confirmation  of  our  Intent  'o  support 
fully  the  use  of  volunteer  resources  in  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  poverty  in  loc.i! 
communities. 

Sincerely, 

George  P.  Shultz. 

Director. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Washington.  DC,  May  22.  1971. 
Hon.  Chet  Holifield. 

Chairman,    House    Government    Operations 
,Committee.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Holifield:  You  have  asked 
whether  we  foresee  any  alteration  In  the 
manner  in  which  future  learisUtlon  dealing 
with  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA.  SCORE-ACE. 
the  Retired  Senior  Volunteers  Program,  or 
the  Foster  Grandparents  Programs,  particu- 
larly authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
these  programs,  will  be  handled  by  the  vari- 
ous legi-slative  committees  of  the  Congress  if 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971  becomes 
effective. 

There  is  nothing  In  Reorganization  Plan 


No.  1  that  would  require  any  such  change 
In  the  present  Jurisdiction  of  the  various 
legislative  committees. 

Unless  and  until  the  Congress  shall  other- 
wise direct,  the  Peace  Corps  Act  will  remain 
a  separate  statute  and  we  assume  that  future 
changes  In  that  Act,  including  amendments 
to  appropriations  authorizations,  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

PuiT.hermore,  we  assume  that  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  will  continue  to 
exercise  comparable  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  ( VISTA  i.  and  Title 
VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
and  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program ) ,  and 
that  the  Committee  en  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  continue  to  have  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  SCORE-ACE  program,  since 
that  program  is  conducted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended. 
Sincerely, 

Arnold  R.  Weber, 

.As.iociatc  Director. 

Office  of  MA.^J.^ct^IENT  and  Budget. 

Was'nngtmi.    DC.    May    22.    1971. 
Hon.   Chet   Holifield. 
House   of    Repre^entativc<. 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Holifield:  .'irnold 
Weber  informs  me  that  you  have  a^^ked  for 
some  additional  clarification  of  matters  con- 
cerning ACTION,  the  agency  pr.jposed  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1971. 

statutory  AUTHORrry 

Under  the  Reorganization  Plan,  no  changes 
:n  statutory  authority  wiuch  govern^  com- 
ponent programs  can  be  .n^.ade.  ACTION'S 
programs  will  be  governed  largely  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  (which  already 
provides  both  broad  authority  for  the  exist- 
ing full-time  volunteer  program  and  addi- 
tional authority  for  part-time  aijd  short- 
term  programs,  with  all  programs  directed 
to  the  elimination  of  povenyi  and  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (Which  provides  for  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps)  Addi- 
tional authority  for  volunteer  programs  for 
older  Americans  and  for  assistance  to  small 
business  exists  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Act.  Each  of  these 
Acts  will  continue  to  go\ern  component 
programs.  No  major  changes  in  these  pieces 
of  legislation  are  contemplated,  and  none,  of 
course,  could  even  be  considered  under  the 
Reorganlz.it ion  Plan. 

S20    MILLION    ADD-ON 

The  Administration  has  announ.?cd  that  It 
will  eeek  $20  million  in  additional  money,  t-o 
be  used  entirely  for  domestic  programs  It 
has  further  announced  that  at  least  $12 
million  of  that  $20  million  will  be  sought 
as  an  addition  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
for  VISTA-type  programs. 

ACTION   ORGANIZATION  —  VISTA 

The  table  of  organization  presently  being 
reviewed  by  your  committee  shows  an  Aaeoci- 
ate  Director  for  Domestic  Operations,  with 
VISTA  and  Older  Americans  programs  as 
part  of  the  domestic  operations,  together 
with  some  administrative  support  functions 
for  the  SCORE-ACE  programs  of  SBA.  As  In- 
dicated above,  the  domestic  operations  pro- 
gram will  largely  be  governed  by  Title  "VTII 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  is 
titled  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  The 
bulk  of  the  domestic  effort  will  be  handled 
through  the  VISTA  program,  as  shown  by 
the  additional  funding  commitment.  The 
additional  programs  shown  on  the  table  of 
organization  are  the  types  of  programs  al- 
ready atithorlzed  by  the  EOA  and  Indicate 
the  very  close  relationships  which  already 
exist  between  the  VISTA  program  and  those 


being  merged  with  it.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  view  the  domestic  operations  of 
ACTION  as  a  marked  expansion  and  upgrad- 
ing of  the  VISTA  program.  The  Associate  Di- 
rector, with  this  expanded  capability  for  do- 
mestic programs  which  focus  on  community 
problem-solving,  will,  of  course,  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  Action. 

CONTINUITT   OF   VISTA   PROGRAMS 

It  Is  Clear  from  the  above  that  the  Reor- 
ganization Plan  and  the  additional  funds 
win  do  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  the  VISTA 
program.  Existing  sponsors  who  will  continue 
with  the  program  In  ACTION  (and  who  pres- 
ently are  heavily  Involved  in  anti-poverty 
programming)  can  look  forward  to  contin- 
uing relationships  on  an  expanded  and  im- 
proved basis. 

Sincerely, 

George   P.    Shultz. 

Direcfor. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  I,  and.  thus,  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  411,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  disapprove  the  Re- 
organization Plan. 

I  thuiK  the  most  important  thing  that 
can  be  said  for  this  plan,  and  for  the 
Action  agency  it  would  create,  is  that 
it  represents  a  sincere  commitment  to  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  American  peo- 
ple of  all  walks  of  life  to  make  meaning- 
ful and  perse nal  contributions  to  the 
resolution  of  the  social  and  economic 
problems  that  plague  our  Nation.  The 
successful  citizen-involvement  or  \olun- 
teer  program.-  which  have  been  fostered 
over  the  years  in  separate  Government 
agencies  have  demonstrated  that  there  is 
definitely  a  place  in  America  for  feder- 
ally fostered  and  supported  volunteer  ef- 
forts. No  one  claims  that  we  can  solve 
all  of  our  problems  simply  by  a.ssigning 
tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers  to  them, 
any  more  than  we  can  solve  them  all  by 
an  endless  myriad  of  federally  funded 
nonvolunteer  programs.  There  is  defi- 
nitely a  roie  for  both  methods  of  ap- 
proach. The  purpose  of  the  umbrella 
agency  Action  is  to  provide  greater  vis- 
ibility, greater  support,  greater  recruit- 
ment, and,  in  short,  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  volunteer  programs  which  ha\'e 
already  earned  a  place  in  the  Federal 
family  of  domestic  and  international  ef- 
forts. This  reorganization  is  the  logical 
next  step  in  expanding  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  effective  citizen-involvement 
programs. 

Current  successful  programs  being 
transferred  to  Action  will  not  be  revo- 
lutionized or  turned  inside  out.  In  most 
respects,  these  programs  will  operate  as 
they  do  now. 

Action  will  be  an  improved  organiza- 
tional ba-se  for  fostering  and  supporting 
voluntary  action.  The  new  agency  would 
work  through  existing  programs  as  well 
as  seek  to  develop  innovative,  new  pro- 
grams a,s  authorized  under  existing  leg- 
islation. No  program  will  be  discontinued 
or  cut  back  as  a  result  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  neu-  agency  is  to 
foster  and  support  volunteer  activities  by 
means  of  improved  recruitment  and  ad- 
ministrative  support   to   volunteers   on 
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projects  sponsored  by  Federal,  other  gov- 
ernmental, and  private  and  community 
organizations.  This  means  volunteers 
would  continue  to  aid  OEO  projects  in 
poverty  communities,  would  continue  to 
help  Small  Business  Administration 
clients  and  would  work  closely  with  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  because  they 
would  be  assigned  by  Action  to  work  with 
local  projects  and  sponsors  of  these  re- 
spective agencies,  just  as  they  are  now. 

Projects  to  which  volunteers  will  be 
assigned  will  include  nonprofit  commu- 
nity organizations.  Volunteers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
project  sponsors  to  whom  they  are  as- 
signed, with  only  general  guidance  com- 
ing from  Action. 

The  programs  transferred  to  Action, 
including  VISTA,  SCORE,  ACE.  Foster 
Grandparents,  RSVP,  OVA,  and  Peace 
Corps  will  continue  to  operate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  existing  rules  and  regula- 
tions, with  the  same  operating  proce- 
dures at  the  volunteer  level,  and  with 
identities  of  their  own.  By  this  I  mean 
that  1  year  from  now,  for  example,  a 
businessman  will  be  able  to  sign  up  with 
Action  to  work  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  SCORE,  a  student  will  be  able  to  sign 
up  to  work  in  a  VISTA  program,  a  senior 
citizen  will  be  able  to  sign  up  for  Foster 
Grandparents  or  one  of  the  other  pro- 
grams for  retired  persons. 

In  addition  to  preserving  these  existing 
programs,  along  with  their  methods,  pur- 
poses and  procedures.  Action,  as  an  um- 
brella support  agency,  will  enhance  these 
programs,  as  well  as  voluntarism  in  gen- 
eral in  ways  that  are  not  possible  under 
existing  structures. 

A  regional  oflace  structure  will  be 
created  under  Action  to  develop  programs 
responsive  to  local  needs,  to  support  the 
activities  of  i  ssigned  volunteers,  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  voluntaiy 
programs  within  the  Federal  regions. 
Today,  the  regional  volunteer  structure 
is  splintered  and  coordination  between 
programs  is  poor  or  nonexistent  because 
each  program  reports  through  the  re- 
gional offices  of  its  own  parent  agency  or 
department. 

The  changes  and  improvements  in  op- 
eration which  will  take  place  will  there- 
fore occur  largely  in  the  fostering  and 
support  of  voluntarism.  For  Instance,  it 
will  be  possible  to  send  a  volunteer's  ap- 
plication or  request  for  information  to 
one  location  and  have  it  reach  all  rele- 
vant projects  and  programs.  There  will 
be  greater  flexibility  and  continuity  in 
transferring  a  volunteer  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another — for  example,  from  a 
full-time  to  a  part-time  program.  Atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  setting  appropriate 
standards  for  remuneration  of  volun- 
teers. More  resources  will  be  spent  on 
developing  projects  to  meet  local  needs. 
Volunteer  projects  in  an  area  can  be 
more  easily  coordinated.  Project  refer- 
rals can  be  made  from  one  program  to 
another,  just  as  proven  program  tech- 
niques can  be  transferred  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another  far  more  readily  than 
is  the  case  today. 

Better  technical  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided to  private  volunteer  projects  and 


groups:  and  it  will  be  possible  to  under- 
take research,  based  on  broad  program 
experience,  into  devising  new  kinds  of 
programs  and  program  support  in  areas 
where  citizen-involvement  can  be  utilized 
to  help  solve  problems. 

The  strength  of  the  administration's 
commitment  to  carry  out  these  improve- 
ments and  to  hammer  home  its  commit- 
ment to  citizen-involvement  is  evident  in 
the  proposed  Action  budget. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan,  the 
President  would  be  requesting  $141  mil- 
lion for  volimtary  action  programs  in 
fiscal  1972,  as  compared  to  the  $137  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  fiscal  1971.  The 
fiscal  1972  budget  includes  $20  million  in 
new  money  being  requested  to  support 
new  initiatives  for  domestic  volunteer 
programs. 

It  is  likely  that  this  total  amount — 
$141  million — will  be  fiuther  increased 
by  a  supplemental  fiscal  1972  request  for 
additional  Peace  Corps  funds,  which  are 
needed  because  of  a  sharp  rise  in  recruit- 
ment and  placement. 

Action  is  to  be  primarily  committed 
to  poverty-oriented  functions,  and  if  the 
plan  were  to  take  effect  we  could  expect 
an  increase,  a  major  increase,  in  the 
resources  committed  to  domestic  poverty 
projects  for  fiscal  1972.  Volunteers  will 
continue  to  be  assigned,  as  they  are  now, 
to  local,  nonprofit  community  organiza- 
tions, and  to  other  sponsors  which  meet 
VISTA  program  requirements. 

VISTA  would  have  a  fiscal  1972  budget 
of  at  least  $45  million  in  contrast  to  the 
fiscal  1971  appropriation  of  $36  million. 

There  would  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  VISTA  volunteers  ser'ving  in 
poverty  areas,  particularly  in  the  cate- 
gory of  "community  VISTA  volunteers" 
imder  which  persons  from  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities  are  trained 
and  supported  to  work  in  their  own  areas. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  'VISTA 
volunteers,  like  those  in  other  programs, 
will  be  assigned  to  projects  to  which  they 
are  able  to  contribute  and  to  which  they 
feel  committed. 

I  also  think  it  would  be  useful  to  speak 
briefly  about  the  proposed  handling  of 
the  SCORE  and  ACE  programs. 

SCORE  and  ACE  chapters  ant.  volun- 
teers will  remain  independent,  as  they  are 
now.  SCORE  and  ACE  volunteers  will 
continue  to  work  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  SBA.  with  some  specially 
defined  administrative  support  from  Ac- 
tion. The  advantages  to  SCORE  and  ACE 
of  the  support  they  will  receive  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  this  reorganization  are  as  fol- 
lows: First,  an  increased  recruitment 
potential,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  foimding  of  new  chapters  in  com- 
munities which  do  not  yet  have  the 
advantage  of  these  program.^:  and.  sec- 
ond. Action  will  provide  enhanced  poten- 
tial for  business-counseling  opi  ortuni- 
ties  to  be  referred  through  SBA  to 
SCORE  and  ACE  from  other  Action  pro- 
grams, inr-luding  VISTA. 

It  is  understood  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vide these  recruitment  and  referral  sup- 
ports to  SCORE  and  ACE.  Action  will  re- 
quire considerably  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  current  SCORE  ACE  budget  of 


$1.8  million.  In  other  words.  Action  will 
utilize  less  than  $360,000  of  this  budget  to 
provide   these   support   services. 

Like  VISTA,  SCORE,  and  ACE,  the 
Peace  Corps,  Foster  Grandparents,  and 
RS'VP  programs  will  retain  their  identi- 
ties within  Action,  as  noted  in  the 
organization  chart. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  trans- 
ferred programs  will  continue  and  ex- 
pand under  Action,  and  these  programs 
will  be  augmented  with  innovative,  new 
programs  which  will  provide  a  full  meas- 
ure of  support  to  the  volimteer  activi- 
ties of  our  citizens. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  w'ho  has  long  observed 
and  supported  SCORE  and  ACE,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has,  from  the 
beginning,  urged  full  support  and  ex- 
panded funding  of  VISTA  and  other 
antipoverty  programs  in  OEO,  as  a 
founder  of  a  task  force  in  the  1960's  to 
recommend  expanded  programs  and 
services  to  our  aged  citizens,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  who  attended 
nearly  every  moment  of  the  3  full  days 
of  hearings  which  were  held  on  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  and  who  asked 
many  questions  during  those  hearings.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  plan  represents 
a  firm  and  a  credible  commitment  to 
citizen  involvement  in  America.  I  believe 
it  is  a  plan  which  will  help  and  augment 
all  of  its  component  programs  and  injure 
none  of  them. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  cast  negative  votes  on  the 
pending  resolution  of  disapproval,  so  that 
thus  concept,  which  represents  an  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  support  for  voluntar- 
ism, can  come  into  being,  and  so  that, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Congress  and 
the  Nation,  it  can  carry  out  the  commit- 
ments its  founders  have  made  for  its 
implementation. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
favor  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  and 
thus  opposed  to  House  Resolution  411. 
Both  the  full  Grovernment  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Legislation  and  Mili- 
tary Operations  Subcommittee,  which 
held  3  days  of  hearings,  gave  bipartisan 
support  to  the  reorganization  plan  and 
recommended  against  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  411. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  vol- 
unteer programs  involved  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  from  their  inceptions, 
and  believe  that  this  plan  represents  a 
desirable  next  step  in  the  development  of 
Federal  support  for  volunteers.  All  of 
these  programs,  except  RSVP  which  is 
new,  have  now  gotten  over  their  growing 
pains:  they  are  proven  and  successful 
programs. 

Yet,  we  find,  because  they  are  scat- 
tered, they  do  not  provide  the  common 
support  to  each  other  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  programs  and  to  the 
volimteers.  And  they  also  are  rather  nar- 
rowly defined,  again,  except  for  RSVP, 
in  their  operations  to  single  methods  of 
operation.  For  instance,  VISTA  could  be 
involved  in  many  different  types  of  vol- 
unteer programs  under  its  authorization, 
but  has  largely  limited  its  actitlty  to  full- 
time  volunteers.  If  this  plan  is  allowed  to 
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take  effect,  we  would  have  an  agency 
capable  of  providing  better  support  to 
the  existing  programs  and  capable  of  de- 
veloping new  programs. 

I  am  intrigued  by  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  new  programs.  For  instance, 
did  the  House  know  that  the  city  of  New 
York  has  an  office  of  volunteers?  That 
ofSce  performs  many  of  the  same  func- 
tions of  program  development  and  sup- 
port that  we  can  expect  from  Action. 
Their  programs  coniiist  of  such  groups 
as  the  addiction  services  agency,  the 
urban  league  street  academies,  and  the 
seriice  corps  of  retired  attorneys.  I 
understand  Los  Angeles  has  a  similar 
program.  I  would  think  that  Action 
would  be  m  a  pojition  to  fo.ster  the  de- 
velopment of  other  offices  oi  volunteers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  al-c  heard  recently  that  Ralph  Nader 
Is  planning  to  form  an  organization  of 
attjincys  acrtr-s  the  cruntry  able  to  ar- 
gue for  the  neht;  of  the  poor,  :n  favor 
01  better  .government,  and  .^o  forth. 
Would  net  Action  be  able  to  work  with 
Mr.  Nader  m  e;-tablshing  .>uch  an  orga- 
ni^atun.  and  be  able  to  work  with  it  by 
rrfe-Ting  ca.ses?  Action.  I  understand. 
v.ill  be  able  to  provide  technical  a.^s:,;t- 
ance  to  private  volunteer  groups,  and 
will  attempt  to  serve  a.>  a  cIearinf;house 
for  volunteer  information  and  lererrals. 

Finally,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
Hou  c  X^  a  re.solution  adopted  by  a  task 
force  at  the  recent  White  House  Confer- 
ence en  Youth: 

The  President  should  call  for  appruprla- 
tlons  ur.der  existing  Actions  corps  legisla- 
tion sufliCient  to  provide  training  for  approx- 
imately 200.000  Volunteers  and  volunteer 
supervisors  :n  crdor  to  test  ever  %  t  .vo-yeaj- 
period.  the  feas.b:i;ty  .f  gre.i*er  Federal  as- 
sistance :o  ircal'.y  d^iisued  and  admlrUs'ered 
pr?grarr^  of  .vark  study  a:id  service  learning 
There  sh;u;d  be  several  projects  during  this 
period  to  test  the  ability  of  the  projec's  to 
provide  solutions  to  local  problems  such  a-s 
delinquency,  health  service.?  training  and 
delivery,  early  childhood  educat.on  or  com- 
parable needs.  Further,  ve  recommend  that 
the  Director  of  the  Action  corps  undertake 
a  program  of  research  and  evaluation  to  be- 
gii-.  at  the  start  of  the  above-mentioned  two- 
year  trial  prc>^am  on  June  30.  1371.  and 
submit  his  recommendations  regaj-ding  the 
feasibllitv  of  expanded  Federal  support  for 
•.\ork-stt;":iy  and  service-learning  programs  by 
June  30.  1573. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  Ac- 
tion could  contribute  to  the  development 
of  new  volunteer  programs  in  thi.-^  coun- 
trv.  and  I  have  mentioned  just  a  few.  We 
need  to  .-tudi'  and  develop  some  of  these 
ideas.  This  reorganizat'on  plan,  I  sub- 
mit, is  the  right  step  at  the  right  time.  I 
do  hope  the  House  will  support  this  plan 
and  vote  against  Hou.=e  Resolution  411. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Thompson ». 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Such 
time  as  he  may  consume? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
all  of  the  balance  of  my  time.  I  will  yield 
you  10  minutes,  and  if  you  want  more, 
i  will  be  glad  to  yield  you  more. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  5 
minutes.  That  will  give  him  15.  If  the 


gentleman  needs  another  5  minutes,  I 
will  give  it  to  Mm  then. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Mew  Jersey.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In  our 
colloquy  before  tlie  adoption  of  the 
gentlomau's  resolution  I  understand  it 
was  specifically  agreed  that  the  oppo- 
nents would  get  equal  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  IHOMPSON  of  New  Jer.^ey.  The 
gentltman  from  California  us?d  22  min- 
utes .^.nd  the  gentleman  from  2>ew  York 
used  11  minutes.  Each  of  them  has  now 
vielded  me  .3  minutei. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Nu;  I  yielded  the 
gentlemi^.n  .3  minutes  and  I  imdeistood 
the  gentleman  !rom  New  York  yielded 
in  miniites.  Let  u.s  take  3:^  and  divide  it 
tv  2.  and  we  will  give  you  l.e  benefit  of 
the  djtioi  and  make  it  17  mmute.v 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  You 
know,  I  am  not  \ery,  very  good  on  tliis 
now  math. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  asked 
to  g?t  ao  much  time  as  po.'^sible  and  we 
.-^re  endeavoring  to  extend  that  time  to 
the  '.;entlcmi:n. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ne'v  Jer.-ey.  Well. 
I  .-hall  do  tlic  best  I  can. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  I  would  hke 
to  say  that  I  am  ven-'  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  mino,  not  only  for  his  consid- 
enaion  todpy  but  for  the  opportunity 
which  he  gave  me  to  appear  before  the 
committee;  and  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Horton). 
whose  friendship  I  value  very  highly. 
However,  as  much  as  I  respect  them,  I  am 
in  really  thorou,?;h  disagreement  with 
them  on  this  issue  and  I  shall  try  to 
explain  why. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1,  desijned  to  bring  to- 
gether under  the  auspices  of  a  new- 
agency  to  be  created  called  Action 
several  ongoing  programs  which  now 
serve  a  variety  of  functions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  and  the  administration 
proposes  to  label  this  new  agency  as 
Action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  pointed  out  in  describing  the 
differences  between  tliis  chart  and  the 
chart  in  the  committee  report,  the 
gentleman  explained  that  further  ac- 
tion— if  I  may  tise  the  pun— will  be 
required  m  the  form  of  legislation  at 
some  su!:sequ-:^nt  date.  In  other  words, 
that  the  report  which  you  have  before 
you  is  not  an  accurate  reflection  of  wiiat 
is  intended. 

The  programs  to  be  brought  under  this 
proposal  are  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America — VISTA— from  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  the  Foster 
Grandparents  program,  which,  paren- 
thetically, is  not  a  voluntaiT  program 
but  indeed  an  employment  program;  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives, 
commonly  known  as  SCORE;  the  Action 
Corps  of  Executives  are  now  executives 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration; 
the  auxiliary  and  special  voluntary  pro- 
grams in  OEO. 


We  are  advised  that  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  bring  in  by  Executive 
order  tlie  Peace  Corps  should  the  Con- 
gre.;s  approve  this;  and,  of  course,  should 
the  Congress  approve  this,  and  only 
should  the  Congress  approve  this.  Later 
the  gentleman  from  California  explains 
to  us  .-epaiate  legislation  will  be  brought 
in  to  bring  Lho  Teacher  Corps  into  this 
tt-nt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  authorizes  tiie  President  to  sub- 
mit plans  to  tran.>fer.  to  consolidate  or 
to  abolish  Federal  executive  agencies  and 
functions.  Such  plans  become  law  unless 
within  60  days  after  the  submission  of 
them  the  House  or  the  other  body  passes 
.X  resolution  of  disapproval.  That  is  what 
we  hiive  before  us  today  and  I  urge  a 
vote  of  "aye"  on  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

The  act  requires  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion plans  meet  at  least  one  of  six  cri- 
teria: to  promote  the  better  execution 
of  the  laws  and  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  department;  to 
reduce  expenditures — and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  says  there  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional .S20  million  for  VISTA-like  ac- 
tivities without  specifying  them  because 
the  gentleman  cannot,  and  the  reason 
why  he  cannot  is  because  the  plans  are 
yet  to  be  foimulated  or  yet  to  be  known 
or  identified;  to  increase  the  efficiency 
"f  the  Government— and.  certainly,  this 
cannot  qualify  und2r  that  by  any  stand- 
ard, taking  all  the^e  activities  and  put- 
ting them  in  one  tent  and  yet  running 
out  from  under  the  tent  the  tenacles 
back  to  the  !egi.-;lative  committees  which 
at  this  moment  have  the  responsibility 
for  them;  to  coordinate  this  function  to- 
ward arhieving  the  major  purpose,  and 
there  is  no  major  purpose  stated  here; 
to  reduce  overlapping  agencies,  there  is 
no  overlapping  in  any  of  these  agencies. 

And  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort. 
And  there  is  none  of  that.  The  only 
effort  that  is  being  made  is  to  somehow 
or  other  sell  us  this  Action  program. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  plan 
is  that  none  of  the  criteria  will  be  met. 
There  is  no  credible  evidence  that  this 
plan  will  promote  efficiency  and  economy 
much  less  expedite  the  public's  business. 
In  th  s  regai-d  I  commend  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  to  the  minority  views 
signed  by  1 1  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  who  voted 
against  the  legislation. 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  rationale  for  the  merger  would 
be  to  bring  together  all  programs  that 
have  a  common  theme  called  "volun- 
teerism"  notwithstanding  that  the  Foster 
Grandpai-ents  is  not  a  volunteer  pro- 
gram. But  even  this  rationale  will  not 
stand  inspection. 

The  proposed  reorganization  is  against 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil that  agencies  be  grouped  by  functions. 
The  programs  to  be  thrust  together 
under  this  plan  range  from  the  business 
oriented  corps  of  retired  executives  to  a 
program  designed  to  aid  the  war  on 
poverty.  In  fact,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
'  Mr.  Perkins  > ,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  stated 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  that  the  Foster  Grandparents 
is  not  a  volunteer  program  at  all.  Those 
who  participate  in  it  under  the  law  must 
receive  at  least  the  minimum  wage. 
Furthermore,  the  plan  calls  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  SCORE  to  be  shared  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
Action.  Now,  is  this  efficiency?  There 
will  be  confused  lines  of  authority  and 
creation  of  duplication  of  effort.  And  this 
is  not  even  complete,  this  hydra-headed 
thing  here. 

There  is  one  remarkable  thing  to  be 
said  about  it,  though,  it  seems  in  one 
stroke  to  have  solved  the  generation  gap. 
It  is  strongly  opposed  by  both  the  retired 
executives  of  SCORE  and  by  the  young 
volunteers  in  the  VISTA  program  with 
nothing  in  the  middle. 

The  proposal,  I  submit,  is  bom  in  con- 
fusion and  is  being  placed  before  this 
House  amid  considerable  dissention 
within  the  administration  itself.  There  is 
no  clear  indication  of  what  the  role  of 
this  new  umbrella  Action  would  be,  and 
the  economics  of  the  proposal  are  vague 
to  say  the  least. 

The  administration  advises  that  it  will 
seek  an  additional  $20  million  for  the 
new  agency.  This  is  not  economy,  al- 
though, indeed,  if  these  things  were 
offered  separately,  I,  for  one,  would  vote 
for  many  more  dollars  for  each  and  every 
one  of  the  programs,  but  this  assurance 
is  rendered  meaningless  by  the  fact  that 
the  funding  request  of  the  constituent 
progi'ams  in  fiscal  1972  are  lower  than 
they  are  for  1971. 

Now  you  figure  this  one  out.  I  defy  any- 
one to  understand  this.  It  is  going  to 
promote  efficiency  in  government.  I  have 
heard  of  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
one's  mouth  at  the  same  time,  but  never 
out  of  both  sides,  and  the  middle. 

It  is  going  to  promote  efficiency.  It 
is  going  to  be  economical.  They  are  go- 
ing to  add  $20  million  more,  yet  the 
fiscal  1972  request  is  $14  million  less.  And 
we  are  being  asked  to  buy  this  absurd 
arithmetic. 

So  if  they  give  us  the  $20  million,  which 
the  administration  says  it  will  request  for 
Action,  it  barely  compensates  for  the 
difference  in  the  request  between  last 
year's  budget  and  this  year's  budget. 

In  short,  there  is  grave  doubt  that  the 
constituent  programs  would  be  better  off 
financially  as  the  result  of  the  reorgani- 
zation. I  feel  that  the  real  result  of  this 
proposal  would  be  to  diminish,  if  not 
eliminate,  the  effectiveness  of  the  con- 
stituent programs  thrown  together  like 
apples  and  oranges  into  a  basket  of  pro- 
urams.  They  would  lose  their  identity  and 
tlieir  force.  Some  of  us  here.  Members  of 
this  body,  would  like  to  see  them  lose 
their  identity  and  lose  their  force,  others 
would  like  to  see  them  remain  visible, 
viable  and  identifiable  at  all  times,  not 
under  Action  as  the  administrative 
agency  and  then  back  into  the  committee 
or  the  respective  committees  for  the  leg- 
islative action  to  where  they  are  now. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  expressed 
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this  fear  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Goverrmient  Opera- 
tions. He  advised  that  he  had  strong  ob- 
jectior^  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  and 
Action  corps  executives  into  the  new 
agency. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  advised  the  Committee 
on  Goverrmient  Operations  that  it  ap- 
peared this  reorganization  would  not  pro- 
vide any  new  benefits  for  small  business- 
men and  he  advised  that  SCORE  and 
ACE  not  be  included  in  the  organization. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  remind  our 
colleagues  that  this  plan  must  stand  or 
fall  as  it  is  before  us,  without  reference  to 
future  legislation  and  without  reference 
to  the  fact  that  if  this  passes,  then  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  brought  in — and  then 
if  it  passes,  subsequent  legislation  will 
be  brought  in  to  take  the  Teachers  Corps 
into  it — and  then  if  this  passes,  there 
wiU  be  a  hydra-headed  monster  created 
by  legislation  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  struc- 
tured. 

The  proposal  purports  to  advance  the 
cause  of  volimteers  in  some  unidentified 
way.  Obviously,  now  "volimteers"  is  a 
safe  word.  But  where  are  the  volunteers 
to  support  it?  The  implication  is  that  if 
someone  wants  to  volunteer,  he  can  be  in 
Peace  Corps,  SCORE,  ACE,  VISTA,  Fos- 
ter Godparents  or  any  other  of  the  num- 
ber of  other  things  that  they  may  create 
with  "VISTA-like  programs"  on  which 
they  propose  to  spend  an  additional  $20 
million. 

What  person  or  group  of  any  stature 
has  come  to  us  on  behalf  of  this  reor- 
ganization? The  most  formidable  name 
that  I  have  heard  up  to  now  is  that  of 
the  former  Secretary  John  Gardner,  now 
head  of  Common  Cause.  Oddly  enough, 
although  he  claims  to  have  advocated 
this,  and  no  doubt  he  did,  he  was  not 
able  to  sell  it  nor  did  he  even  in  fact  sug- 
gest it  publicly. 

Oddly  enough,  the  administration  over 
the  last  2  years  has  been  clearly  in  one 
instance  anti-VISTA. 

Mr.  PEIRKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  for  his  out- 
standing statement. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  if  he  agrees  that  this  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  I  Is  more  or  less  the 
initial  step  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  eliminate  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
response  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  it  is  not 
an  initial  step  "more  or  less" — it  is  one 
step  "more" — and  very  clearly  so. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  that  some  of  these  programs 
hke  Foster  Grandparents  and  VISTA  are 
primarily  directed  at  helping  the  poor. 
They  are  not  related  in  anyway  to  ACE 
or  to  S(X)RE  and  have  no  place  with 


such  programs  th&t  are  designed  to  assist 
the  development  of  small  business.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  bringing  out  tlie  point 
that  many  of  these  programs  are  ab- 
solutely imrelated. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  some  evidence  of  the 
attitude  is  evident  in  a  May  24  New  York 
Times  article  in  which  an  unnamed  Re- 
publican official  was  quoted  as  saying 
that: 

VISTA  Is  Just  a  federally  financed  $36  mil- 
llon-a-year  hate  Nixon  graduate  school.  What 

would  you  do  with  It  If  you  were  he 

says. 

I  think  that  is  a  rather  expensive  hate 
Nixon  graduate  school.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  hate  President  Nixon  at  all 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  99  percent  of 
the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable dissension  within  the  administra- 
tion itself  as  to  what  shape  the  new 
agency  would  take.  The  main  split,  ac- 
cording to  a  long  and  thoughtful  analy- 
sis in  the  National  Journal,  was  between 
the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA,  with  the 
Peace  Corps  dominating,  largely  through 
Mr.  Blatchf  ord's  infiuence.  The  result  of 
the  dissent  has  been  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  sent  up  to  Congress  the  mere 
skeleton  of  a  plan  to  be  implemented 
largely  at  the  whim  of  the  proposed  Di- 
rector of  this  thing  called  Action.  The 
vagueness  caused  more  reaction  than  the 
administration  expected,  and  thus  we 
have  received  some  details  in  the  form  of 
"quickie"  responses  to  congressional  In- 
quiries. 

Only  when  I  pressed  did  the  admin- 
istration make  specific  recommendations 
regarding  the  funding  program  for  Ac- 
tion, and  even  now  they  are  not  clear. 
They  are  not  in  the  President's  message, 
nor  are  a  multitude  of  letters  of  assur- 
ance from  former  Secretary  Shultz  and 
others  a  part  of  the  record.  They  are  not 
at  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  So  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do  is  to  take  existing 
programs  with  which  we  may  agree  or 
not  agree,  which  we  may  support  or  may 
not,  in  sum  or  all,  put  them  all  imder  this 
thing  called  Action,  and  then  hope  that 
the  administration  will  clarify  their  in- 
tent, their  purposes,  and  their  activities 
later. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  I 
might  say  that  he  was  kind  enough  to 
visit  my  office.  He  spent  quite  a  while 
with  me,  and  I  asked  him  what  his  plans 
were.  They  are  very  lofty  smd  they  are 
very  fine,  I  think,  except  that  even  he 
cannot  define  them.  He  does  not  yet 
know  what  will  be  done  with  the  $20  mil- 
lion more  that  he  is  going  to  spend  for 
VISTA-Uke  programs.  What  does  he 
mean  by  them?  He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  there  has 
not  been,  with  all  due  respect  to  its  pro- 
ponents, a  case  made  which  should  lead 
us  to  take  this  as  it  is  now  without  ex- 
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plaining  it  and  adopting  it.  It  should  be 
defeated,  and  iX  these  matters  are  to  be 
achieved,  they  should  be  achieved  legis- 
latively, because  they  do  not  meet  any  of 
the  six  criteria  under  the  Reorganization 
Act.  Let  them  go  to  the  respective  com- 
mittees. Let  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTairs — and  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee is  opposed  to  this — let  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
call  this  committee  together,  examine 
the  future,  the  usefulness  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  treat  it  accordingly.  Let 
VISTA  and  the  other  programs  belong- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  be  sent  legislatively  to  that  com- 
mittee for  its  determination.  Let  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
make  its  determination  as  to  the  activi- 
ties for  which  it  is  responsible.  Let  the 
Small  Busmess  Committee  take  similar 
action. 

The  fact  is  that  the  proponents  will 
admit  that  in  defense  of  this  proposal, 
the  administration  has  said  there  will 
not  be  any  change.  We  will  put  the  Peace 
Corps  in  this  bed,  but  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  it.  We  will  put  VISTA  in  this  bed, 
but  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  wUl  have  jurisdiction  over  it.  And 
so  on  it  goes.  I  do  not  think  the  case 
has  been  made  for  the  plan. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  is  true,  I  might  say, 
of  all  reorganization  plans.  A  reorga- 
nization plan  cannot  change  the  statu- 
tory jurisdiction  of  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. All  of  the  many  plans  that  we  have 
handled  have  been  subject  to  this  same 
factor.  I  would  think  the  gentleman 
would  be  pleased  that  the  VISTA  orga- 
nization, the  VISTA  hearings,  and  so 
forth,  would  be  before  his  committee, 
and  that  the  Peace  Corps  would  con- 
tinue to  be  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  should  think  he  would  be  pleased 
with  that  fact  because  It  would  give  the 
committee  control  over  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  authorized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Is  to 
have  complete  control  over  the  amount 
of  money  authorized,  then  why  In 
heaven's  name  has  not  the  administra- 
tion requested  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  an  additional  $20  mil- 
lion with  which  to  expand  it? 

If  we  are  going  to  take  the  legislative 
route,  let  us  take  the  pure  legislative 
route.  Let  them  go  to  the  respective 
committees  £md  ask  those  responsible 
committees,  rather  than  walk  in  the  back 
door,  create  this  monster,  and  then  come 
back  to  us  and  say,  "Sustain  it.  Feed  it." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  can  say  only  that  the  ad- 
ministration said  it  will  ask  $20  million 
and  it  is  said  $12  million  of  that  will  be 
given  to  VISTA. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  has 
not  said  that,  I  respectfully  submit.  It 


says,  "For  VISTA-Uke  programs" — 
VISTA-Uke. 

B4r.  HOLIFIELD.  The  testimony  before 
our  committee  by  Mr.  Weber  was  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  $20  million  would 
be  given  to  the  VISTA  program.  When 
questioned  closely,  he  estimated  it  would 
be  about  $12  million. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
in  my  possession,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  to  one  of  my  most 
distinguished  colleagues  by  Mr.  Weber  in 
which  he  characterizes  it  as  "VISTA- 
like."  not  VISTA. 

Let  me  say  this  with  respect  to  the 
letters  of  assurance:  Look  at  the  record 
of  this  administration  in  keeping  its 
promises.  The  fate  of  the  Job  Corps 
ought  to  be  instructive. 

The  administration  promised,  when 
Mr.  Schultz  was  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  30  new  intercity  Job  Corps  camps 
would  be  opened,  that  $420  million  would 
be  spent  for  jobs  in  the  business  sector 
program,  and  that  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  significantly  expanded. 
Since  then  the  administration  action  has 
been  to  close  50  of  the  106  centers,  to 
open  only  nine  of  the  50  promised  ones, 
and  to  slash  the  Job  Corps  budget  from 
$282  million  to  $170  million. 

The  essence  of  what  I  am  saying  is  not 
that  these  people  who  write  these  letters 
are  not  honorable  men,  because  indeed 
they  are  all  honorable  men;  but  I  simply 
do  not  trust  them  to  be  able  to  fulfill 
their  promises. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  want  to  correct 
the  record.  One  of  the  proponents  of  this 
plan,  an  administration  vrttness,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Peace  Corps  would  stay 
responsible  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  raised  that  question  in  the 
course  of  a  dialog.  No  one  can  say  that 
the  action  program  of  the  Peace  Corps 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  My  own  judgment  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
would  lose  jurisdiction  over  the  inter- 
national operations. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  All  of 
this  is  in  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
administration  people  and  anyone  who 
writes  to  them.  Apparently  they  under- 
take to  answer  in  such  a  way  as  wiU 
please  such  individual  who  writes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  me 
an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  one  letter  from  the  Executive 
OflSce  of  Management  to  Chairman 
Holifleld  says: 

Unless  and  until  the  Congress  shall  other- 
wise direct,  the  Peace  Corpe  Act  will  remain 
a  separate  statute  and  we  asstime  that  future 
changes  in  that  Act,  Including  amendments 
to    appropriations    authorizations,    will    be 


considered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

But  that  Is  not  in  this  plan. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  does  not  mean 
it  will. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
this  mean  anything? 

Purthermore,  we  assume  that  the  Mu- 
catlon  and  Labor  Committee  will  continue 
to  exercise  comparable  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  title  VUI. 

Is  that  reorganization? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  How  can  they  as- 
sume that?  They  have  no  v.ay  of  know- 
ing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Are 
they  correct  in  assuming  further?  They 
say: 

The  Older  Americans  Ac:  of  1965,  as 
amended.  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
and  the  Poster  Grandparenta  Program  <  and 
others  will  continue  under  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  They  simply  have 
no  right  to  speculate  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
course  they  do  not.  This  is  why  I  say 
of  them  as  individuals  they  are  very  hon- 
orable people,  but  they  caimot  deliver, 
and  they  have  not,  in  their  report,  in  the 
President's  message,  in  their  testimony, 
or  anyplace  else  but  in  private  letters  to 
Memt>ers  given  such  ridiculous  assui-- 
ances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  me 
an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man can  clarify  for  the  gentlemain  from 
Wisconsin  the  cost  involved.  The  section - 
by-section  analysis  which  appears  on 
page  5  states  that  there  will  be  at  execu- 
tive level  m  a  Director  at  $40,000  a 
year,  a  Deputy  Director  at  level  IV  at 
$38,000,  and  four  Associate  Directors  at 
$36,000,  and  from  the  presentations  thus 
far  the  directors  of  the  various  programs, 
VISTA,  SCORE,  ACE,  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent, and  others  and  presumably  the 
Peace  Corps,  when  some  future  legisla- 
tion should  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Teachers  Service  Corps,  the  administra- 
tors of  these  programs  would  remain. 
How  many  more  personnel  would  Action 
really  involve?  What  would  be  the  addi- 
tional number  to  all  of  the  organization 
charts  that  we  see  here — Which,  by  the 
way,  are  most  confusing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  say 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  that  Is  ab- 
solutely so.  I  have  in  my  possession  the 
present  names  and  occupations  of  those 
being  interviewed  for  the  new  positions. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  of  them  are 
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beautiful.  For  instance,  one  man  Is 
characterized  as  "a  sharp  black  educ- 
ator." Another  one  Is  with  Canada  Dry 
Corp.  Another  one  Is  with  International 
Business  Machines.  Another  one  Is  with 
Giftware  Corp.,  another  Is  a  banker,  and 
another  is  yet  another  business  execu- 
tive. A  number  of  them  are  characterized 
as — and  Lord  only  knows  what  this 
means — as  "sharp  black."  However,  there 
are  a  number  of  them  In  that  category. 
They  are  all  new  personnel.  You  cannot 
tell.  It  defies  description  and  defies 
analysis.  I  cannot  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  as  to  cost,  but  I  can 
answer 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  will 
agree,  we  are  authorizing  a  blank  check? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  You 
certainly  are. 

I  would  like  to  say,  whether  or  not  you 
like  the  present  programs,  if  you  like 
them,  you  can  support  them  as  they  now 
exist  much  more  readily  than  under  this 
plan.  If  you  do  not  like  them,  you  can 
oppose  them  much  more  readily  and 
more  visibly,  because  they  will  remain 
separate. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  enlightening  us  on  all  the 
aspects  of  this  program.  I  am  certainly 
going  to  Join  the  gentleman  and  vote 
aye. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  consolidate  a  number  of 
so-called  voluntary  action  programs. 
Pour  of  the  six  programs  direcUy  affected 
by  the  reorganization  plan  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Because  of  my  interest  In  these  pro- 
grams and  my  experience  with  them,  I 
want  to  convey  to  my  colleagues  my  con- 
cern about  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
reorganization  on  those  authorizations 
and  to  advise  the  Membei-s  of  this  House 
of  my  strong  opposition  to  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan. 

Before  going  any  further  I  want  to 
make  one  thing  very  clear.  I  subscribe 
very  strongly  to  the  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent .should  have  maximum  possible  flexi- 
bility and  authority  to  organize  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government.  He 
needs  flexible  authority  in  order  to  most 
effectively  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  Reorganization 
.^ct  was  passed  In  1949  to  facilitate  the 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  by  the  President.  I  have 
always  been  most  reluctant  to  oppose  a 
reorganization  plan  for  that  reason.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  elect  the  President 
as  Chief  Executive.  They  can  and  should 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  running  of 
the  Government.  In  spite  of  my  natural 
reluctance,  however,  I  feel  compelled  to 
oppose  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  I 
do  so  because  it  is  part  of  fundamental 
policy  changes  which  the  administration 
is  undertaking  which  ''  feel  the  Congress 
must  resist. 


For  each  of  the  programs  affected  by 
the  proposed  reorganization,  there  are 
a  number  of  valid  and  persuasive  reasons 
for  opposing  the  merger.  Let  me  give  you 
one  example.  The  Foster  Grandparents 
program  is  not  a  volunteer  program.  The 
elderly  poor  are  paid  at  the  minimum 
Federal  wage  in  most  facilities  and  in 
some,  above  the  minimum  wage.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  low-income 
persons,  aged  60  or  over,  so  that  they 
may  render  supportive  person-to-person 
services  in  health,  education,  welfare  and 
related  services  to  children  having  ex- 
ceptional needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
reorganization  plan  is  to  bring  together 
voluntary  action  programs,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Foster  Grandparents  pro- 
gram does  not  qualify. 

I  will  not  go  further  in  discussing  the 
problems  and  concerns  which  I  see  as 
programs  are  examined  on  an  individual 
basis,  as  I  know  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers who  will  do  this.  Rather,  I  want  to 
spend  just  a  few  moments  explaining  the 
very  adverse  effects  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization will  have  on  the  agencies  which 
are  now  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affected  programs. 

In  this  regard  let  us  return  to  the 
Foster  Grandparents  program  and  con- 
sider what  the  transfer  of  this  program 
will  mean.  In  establishing  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  the  Congress  intended 
that  the  agency  would  provide  our  older 
population  with  meaningful  repre.senta- 
tion  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Administration  on 
Aging  was  to  be  an  agency  which  could 
devote  full  attention  to  the  development 
of  solutions  to  the  many  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  the  elderly.  It 
was  Intended  to  be  the  focal  point  for 
the  older  persons  of  this  Nation  within 
the  Federal  Government. 

Largely  because  of  totally  inadequate 
funding  of  most  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Older  Americans  Act,  the 
Foster  Grandparents  program  stands 
out  as  the  most  successful  and  beneficial 
of  the  programs  administered  by  the 
agency.  In  my  judgment,  to  deprive  that 
agency  of  its  most  successful  program 
will  seriously  hamper  and  Impede  the 
development  of  the  agency  into  the  high 
level  agency  of  power  and  responsibility 
which  was  Intended  by  the  Congress. 

A  second  program — the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program — which  Is  also 
administered  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  is  part  of  the  reorganization  plan. 
To  take  this  program  away  from  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  constitutes  yet 
another  step  away  from  the  elderly — 
their  needs  and  problems — in  search  of 
an  objective  which  m  my  judgment  is  of 
a  much  les.ser  priority. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  was  a  commitment  of  this  Nation  to 
eliminate  poverty. 

I  would  not  have  it  said  that  this  Con- 
gress was  willing,  so  easily  as  this  admin- 
istration appears  to  believe,  to  forget 
that  commitment  to  end  poverty  in  this, 
the  wealthiest  of  all  nations. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  is  but  one 
part  of  the  administration's  announced 


plan  to  eliminate  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — the  focal  point,  the  com- 
mand post,  of  this  Nation's  efforts 
against  poverty.  The  administration's 
announced  intention  is  to  transfer  all 
operating  functions  of  that  agency  to 
other  branches,  departments,  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  just  as 
it  now  proposes  to  transfer  VISTA  to 
the  new  Action  Agency.  As  Headstart, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Main- 
stream, New  Careers,  the  Migrant, 
Indian,  and  other  programs  are  severed 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity. The  only  thing  that  wiU  be  left  is 
the  research  and  demonstration  element 
of  that  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  be  tragic. 
We  carmot  permit  the  destruction  of 
GEO.  We  CEOinot  permit  the  individual 
steps  to  be  taken  which  would  mean  the 
eventual  destruction  of  GEO  by  this  ad- 
ministration without  their  having  ever 
explicitly  admitted  that  they  are  bring- 
ing the  war  on  poverty  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  is  entirely  er- 
roneous. The  President  announced  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  organize  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government 
around  basic  goals.  In  this  instance,  tak- 
ing VISTA  out  of  GEO  and  putUng  it  in 
Action  together  with  other  purposes  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  Is  not  an 
organization  around  goals  but  an  orga- 
nization around  means.  He  would  force 
together  a  variety  of  programs  with  en- 
tirely unrelated  goals,  ends,  and  purposes 
and  I  predict  would  create  an  agency 
which  would  effectively  perform  none  of 
the  purposes  of  any  of  them. 

It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  tie  the 
VTSTA  Volunteer,  who  works  in  poverty 
to  help  the  poor,  and  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents program,  designed  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  elderly  poor  to  help 
children,  especially  Institutionalized  and 
needy  children — with  the  Service  Corps 
for  Retired  Executives — SCORE — and 
the  Action  Corps  of  Executives — ACE — 
both  of  which  are  designed  to  provide 
opportunities  for  businessmen  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  small  businesses, 
the  former  using  retired  businessmen 
and  the  latter  using  active  businessmen. 

The  purposes  of  these  agencies  are  en- 
tirely unrelated.  SCORE  and  ACE  are 
perhaps  closer  in  some  respects  to  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  program  which 
provides  opportunities  for  retired  persons 
to  provide  services  to  their  communities. 
None  of  the  latter  three,  however,  is  at 
all  related  to  the  purposes  of  VISTA  or 
Foster  Grandparents,  and  none  of 
these — I  suggest — are  really  related  ei- 
ther in  the  type  of  personnel  that  are 
to  be  used,  or  the  purposes  for  which 
they  would  give  their  time  to  either 
VISTA  or  Poster  Orandpwirents;  and 
none  of  the  five  that  I  have  mentioned, 
I  suspect,  are  sufficiently  related  to  the 
Peace  Corps  to  make  rational  the  merg- 
ing of  them  with  that  program. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  reorganization 
plan  would  result  in  more  efficient  oper- 
ation by  the  Govemmoit.  I  suspect  that 
means  less  money  will  be  provided  In  the 
budget.  If  that  is  the  real  purpose  of  the 
administration,  that  purpose  can  be  more 
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honestly  and  effectively  accomplished 
through  the  budget  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  a  matter  which  is  not  immedi- 
ately involved  in  the  reorganization  plan 
but  which  is  very  much  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  proposal.  In  his  message, 
the  President  states  that  he  will  submit, 
in  separate  legislation,  proposals  to 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  new- 
agency.  We  do  not  have  the  legislation 
Itself  so  that  I  am  reluctant  to  comment, 
but  speaking  for  myself  and  I  believe  for 
many  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  I  can  predict  there 
will  be  very  strong  opposition  to  trans- 
ferring the  Teacher  Corps  from  the  U.S. 
OfiQce  of  Education. 

Let  me  share  with  you  the  statement 
of  purpose  from  the  Teacher  Corps 
legislation  itself  and  I  believe  you  will 
see  why  this  will  be  the  case: 

Sec.  511.  (a)  The  piupose  of  this  subpart 
Is  to  strengthen  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties available  to  children  in  areas  having 
concentrations  of  low-Income  families  and 
to  encourage  colleges  and  universities  to 
broaden  their  programs  of  teacher  participa- 
tion by — 

(1)  attracting  and  training  qualified 
teachers  who  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  teaching  in  such 
areas:  and 

(2)  attracting  and  training  inexperienced 
teacher-Interns  who  wUI  be  made  available 
for  teaching  and  Insert  lee  training  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  such  areas  in  teams 
by  an  experienced  teacher. 

In  April  of  1970,  a  third  clause  was 
added  to  the  statement  of  purpose,  indi- 
catmg  that  it  was  also  a  function  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  attract  volunteers  to 
serve  as  part-time  tutors  in  schools  serv- 
ing high  proportions  of  disadvantaged 
children.  There  is  therefore  some 
aspect — a  rather  small  aspect  in  my 
judgment — of  the  Teacher  Corps  relat- 
ing to  "volunteers."  But  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  new  addition  to  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  secondary  to  the  main  purpose 
and  thrust  of  the  program — that  is  to 
strengthen  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  children  and  to  encourage 
improvement  in  teacher  education. 

The  record  shows  that  the  program 
has  succeeded  well  in  meeting  these  ob- 
jectives, and  a  large  part  of  that  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Corps  is  being 
administered  by  an  agency  whose  pur- 
pose and  objective  is  to  strengthen 
American  education  rather  than  an 
agency  concerned  with  only  th^recruit- 
ment  of  volunteers. 

It  is  pertinent,  I  think,  to  add  this 
comment.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing, 
becau.se  I  did  not  want  anyone  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  unanimity  on  the 
Teacher  Corps  legislation  when  it  comes 
to  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

In  closing  I  would  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  resolution.  This 
Congress  cannot,  as  the  administration 
apparently  wants  to  do,  abandon  the 
commitments  made  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Chair  inform  us  of  the  amount  of 


time  that  was  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  consumed  27  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLITTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  8  years 
now  smd  have  taken  the  matter  of  re- 
organization plans  very  seriously  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
on  the  subject  of  Government  reorgani- 
zation. 

There  Is  nothing  really  sacrosanct 
about  a  reorganization  plan.  Since  the 
Reorganization  Act  was  passed  20  plans 
have  been  rejected  of  about  90  that  have 
been  submitted. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  there  is 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  because  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  exercise  responsibility  for 
management  and  the  affairs  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  other  side  of  the  coin 
is  that  I  think  the  proponents  of  the 
plan,  that  is,  the  administration,  have 
the  burden  of  proof  in  proving  that  the 
plan  will  meet  one  of  the  six  criteria  es- 
tablished in  the  Reorganization  Act  and 
that  it  will  essentially  afford  efficiencies 
and  economies  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
functions  of  government. 

On  page  7  of  the  committee  report,  in 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  the  com- 
mittee says  on  balance  they,  meaning 
the  questions  about  the  plan,  are  not  of 
the  magnitude  that  such  a  drastic  step — 
rejection  of  the  plan — should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
further  says: 

In  such  case  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
should  go  to  the  President. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  proposition. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  should  go  to  the  President,  but  I 
do  think  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should 
go  to  this  Congress  and  to  these  agen- 
cies in  order  that  they  may  continue 
their  operations.  Thus,  it  becomes  ini- 
tially the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
and  more  particularly  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, which  held  very  extensive,  ex- 
haustive, and  important  hearings  to 
evaluate  the  testimony  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  burden  of  proof  was 
met.  I  can  only  tell  you,  from  my  own 
personal  view,  that,  when  these  hearings 
began,  I  had  no  position  on  this  reorga- 
nization plan.  I  was  inclined  to  go  along 
with  the  past  history  of  the  presumption 
of  doubt  being  in  favor  of  the  President. 
However,  after  the  presentation  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of 
the  plan.  I  finally  convinced  myself  that 
the  plan  ought  to  be  turned  down  and 
that  the  proponents  of  the  plan  had  not 
met  the  burden  of  proof. 

What,  in  fact,  happened  during  the 
course  of  these  hearings  was  a  kind  of 
incredible  thing.  It  seemed  to  me  some- 
what like  a  Charlie  Chaplin  silent  movie 
with  the  music  being  provided  by  the 
piano  player  in  the  corner.  The  Presi- 
dent submitted  a  plan  and,  during  the 


course  of  the  mellowing  of  the  plan  here 
in  Congress,  a  number  of  VISTA  people 
obtained  a  copy  of  a  galley  proof  that 
covered  that  portion  of  the  OEO  budget 
for  this  year.  It  contained  the  following 
language: 

Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  VISTA 
program  Is  being  phased  out  during  1971 
and  will  not  be  renewed.  Volunteers  have  not 
proven  effective  in  raising  the  Incomes  of 
the  poor  and  generally  have  left  Uttle  visible 
lasting  Impact  on  poor  communities.  Obliga- 
tions displayed  permit  the  orderly  elimina- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  VISTA  people  released  that  to 
the  press  and  the  story  appeared  in  the 
press,  and  the  piano  playing  started. 
I  could  see  the  Charlie  Chaplin  people 
running  back  and  forth  across  the  scene. 
The  administration  said,  "that  is  not 
true.  We  never  intended  to  eliminate 
VISTA  or  to  discredit  its  operations." 

In  my  opinion  the  proponents  of  the 
plan  had  obviously  failed  to  meet  the 
burden  of  proof.  So  I  took  a  closer  look 
at  this  plan,  and  realized  that  these 
people  are  not  being  very  forthright 
with  us. 

Then,  next,  we  obtained  by  way  of 
these  same  young  people  who  vigorously 
oppose  this  program  the  entire  text  of 
a  memorandum  written  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson.  Director  of  Program  Review  and 
Evaluation,  OEO,  concerning  the  subject 
of  OEO  budget  cuts  of  1972.  It  says  as 
follows : 

If  VIST.A  were  terminated,  the  total  addi- 
tional request  would  only  be  $54  million. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  the  agency  can  politi- 
cally eliminate  this  program.  The  program 
would  have  to  be  terminated  in  the  context 
of  a  much  broader  governmental  reorga- 
i-.izatlon. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  administration  was  put  into 
question.  What  did  the  piano  player  do 
then?  He  started  playing  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  reorganization  plan 
started  moving  across  the  screen  at  an 
even  more  hectic  pace. 

The  next  day  a  letter  is  delivered  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  by  Mr. 
Shultz  affirming  that  they  would  leave 
VISTA  intact  in  its  full  efforts  and 
thrast.  And  additionally  that  they  would 
put  $20  million  into  Action  with  a  major 
portion  of  it  going  into  VISTA-oriented, 
VISTA-like  programs. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  to  take  a 
step  back  and  evaluate  the  credibility 
of  the  administration  because  twice  they 
were  challenged  on  very  sensitive  issues 
but  failed  to  respond  in  the  proper  fash- 
ion but  responded  in  a  sense  of  incredible 
urgency  and  excitement. 

The  third  act  in  the  Charlie  Chap- 
lin comedy  was  only  in  the  last  few  days 
when  the  committee  of  the  other  body, 
our  sister  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, questioned  the  structure  of 
VISTA.  My  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  was  negotiat- 
ing with  Mr.  Shultz.  And,  alas,  another 
letter  came  into  being.  That  letter  said, 
and  I  really  mean  this  now,  Shultz  said 
in  words  or  substance : 
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We  really  did  not  mean  what  we  said 
when  we  described  the  first  chart  that  ap- 
pears in  the  committee  report.  We  really  did 
not  mean  what  we  said  when  we  described 
the  second  chart  that  is  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  What  we 
really  mean  Is  something  that  Is  going  to 
happen  In  the  future. 

And  so.  for  the  third  time,  the  firebell 
was  rung,  and  for  the  third  time,  the 
fire  engine  screamed  across  the  Charlie 
Chaplin  scenario,  and  for  the  third  time, 
their  credibility  was  substantially 
damaged. 

Now.  when  the  proponents  have  the 
burden  of  meeting  this  question  of  proof, 
they  also  have  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing their  credibility.  In  my  judgment 
they  have  lost  their  credibility  In  support 
of  this  plan.  Thus  it  almost  became  un- 
necessary for  me  to  even  question  the 
substance  of  the  reorganization  plan. 
Once  you  have  washed  out  a  witness,  you 
almost  have  the  authority.  If  not  the 
right,  to  discount  all  of  his  other  testi- 
mony. 

Nonetheless,  I  began  to  look  at  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plan. 

Well,  tiie  Ash  Council,  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appointed  to  survey  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  reorganization, 
said  that  the  one  thiing  you  want  to  take 
into  account  when  you  are  developing  a 
reorganization  plan  Is  the  fimction  of 
the  agencies  and  bodies  that  are  going  to 
be  included  in  the  plan. 

So  we  asked  the  proponents  of  the 
plan,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Carlucci,  Mr. 
Blatchford,  and  Mrs.  Khosrovi,  and  oth- 
ers as  to  what  are  the  real  functions  that 
appear  in  this  plan.  and.  believe  it  or 
not.  the  outstanding  theme,  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  fimction — and 
I  put  that  in  quotations — was  "volun- 
teerism."  They  implied  that  there  was  a 
new  moral  concept  in  America  called 
"volunteerism."  And  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  put  all  the  people  who  want  to  vol- 
unteer into  one  agency,  notwithstanding 
that  their  functions  are  unrelated  and 
their  purposes  are  unrelated. 

I  began  to  wonder  aloud  if  we  ought 
not  to  include  the  Marine  Corps,  which 
is  a  volunteer  agency  for  the  most  part 
and  that  if  we  get  into  a  volunteer  armed 
force  whether  we  should  not  include  that 
volunteer  armed  force  in  Action. 

Mr.  Blatchford  backed  away  from 
that  suggestion  saying  that  he  had  no 
real  experience  in  the  field  of  military 
affairs.  Mr.  Carlucci.  who  had  been  a 
foreign  service  officer  of  distinction,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Congo  and  elsewhere, 
said  that  he  did  not  see  any  real  relevant 
factor  to  that.  But  Mr.  Kurzman,  who 
was  with  HEW  and  is  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislation  said  incredibly 
enough,  and  it  is  in  the  record,  that 
volunteerism  is  a  function. 

Now  what  these  people  fail  to  realize 
is  that  the  volunteerism  of  the  Red  Cross 
lady  or  the  cancer  care  lady  doing  their 
duties  is  an  entirely  different  concept 
than  the  volunteerism  of  a  person  who 
wants  to  work  in  the  ghettos  helping 
uplift  the  poor,  or  that  of  the  person 
who  asks  to  work  in  the  field  of  illiter- 
acy and  it  is  an  entirely  different  con- 
cept than  the  volunteerism  of  the  person 
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who  wants  to  go  overseas.  And  what  they 
did  is  take  four  components  of  volunteer- 
ism and  one  component  of  $1.60  an  horn- 
and  lumped  them  in  a  new  agency.  So. 
here  you  have  the  chips  on  the  board: 
First,  their  credibility  has  been  de- 
stroyed; second,  their  substance;  they 
have  not  followed  the  tarust  or  the 
measure  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  in- 
cluding functions  that  ought  to  be  put 
together;  and  third,  they  want  to  de- 
stroy the  very  programs  that  this  Con- 
gress has  passed. 

n  you  take  VISTA  out  of  OEO  and 
eliminate  the  cross-fertilization  between 
these  component  elements,  then  you  will 
have  destroyed  OEO,  the  parent  orgi- 
nating  agency  and  you  have  destroyed 
VISTA  with  it.  The  mission  of  VISTA  is 
to  help  the  poor,  it  is  not  help  the  busi- 
nessmen as  SCORE  has  tried  to  do.  What 
you  are  doing  is  to  make  a  conglomerate 
of  a  number  of  programs  of  great  integ- 
rity when  they  stand  alone,  and  you  are 
muddling  up  their  purposes. 

In  this  week's  Time  magazine,  you  can 
see  an  ad  for  the  Peace  Corps  seeking 
young  people  who  want  to  volunteer  to 
go  overseas.  They  want  to  make  their 
contribution  to  society  overseas.  They 
have  made  that  choice.  I  do  not  want  to 
eliminate  that  choice  for  them.  I  do  not 
want  them  to  go  to  one  of  the  recruiting 
offices  and  have  a  recruiting  officer  say, 
"You  go  to  ACE.  '  "You  go  to  SCORE." 
"You  go  to  VISTA."  "You  go  to  the  Peace 
Corps."  And  "You  are  too  young  for  the 
Foster  Grandparents."  I  want  people  to 
be  able  to  serve  where  they  think  they 
can  make  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  see  programs  that 
have  had  the  serious  consideration  of  this 
Congress  be  destroyed. 

Let  me  read  to  you  one  of  the  things 
that  convinced  me  about  this.  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  young  man  whom  I  never 
met  before  and  still  have  not  met.  This 
letter  was  from  William  M.  Kinzie,  908 
North  12th  Street,  Richmond,  Ind.  This 
letter  is  addressed  to  me  and  he  says: 
Richmond,  Ind., 

April  27,  1971. 
Hon.  Ben  Rosenthal, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rosenthal:  I  am  a 
Vista  Volunteer  here  in  Richmond,  Indiana 
and  most  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  "Ac- 
tion Corps".  Because  I  care  so  deeply  about 
Mr.  Nixon's  reorgarUzatlor'  plan— In  which 
VISTA  will  assume  the  characteristic  of  a 
service  oriented  agency  as  opposed  to  an 
activist  and  organizing  agency,  Its  present 
status— I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  of 
the  reasons  wny  the  merger  Js  Ill-advised, 
being  drawn  up  by  the  VlsU  Volunteers  here 
In  Richmond.  We've  decided  to  consult  people 
we  feel  can  be  Influential  In  stopping  this 
merger  and  feel  you  are  such  a  person. 

Let  me  state  that  I  feel  the  little  effec- 
tiveness VISTA  presently  has  wUl  be  com- 
pletely abolished  should  the  proposed  merger 
go  through.  Many  people  here  In  Richmond 
depend  upon  Vlfltas  for  help — not  to  men- 
tion the  help  the  other  more  than  4,300 
volunteers  across  this  nation  render — and 
should  the  "Action  Corps"  become  law,  any 
help  poor  people  once  were  able  to  obtain 
through  Vista  Volunteers  would  be  lost.  Aa 
my  roommate  so  aptly  put  It.  the  merger, 
totally  revamping  the  current  stress  of  orga- 
nizing that  VISTA  maintains,  would  be  as 


about  as  effective  a  poverty  fighting  agency 
as  the  boy  scouts.  With  this  in  mind,  and 
being  fully  aware  of  your  leanings  toward 
constructive  and  sympathetic  causes,  we  vol- 
unteers of  Richmond  and  of  the  country  are 
confident  that  you  will  do  your  best  to 
defeat  the  proposed  merger.  Following  Is  the 
detailed  memorandum  describing  why  we 
volunteers  feel  the  reorganization  plan  is 
harmful. 

Sincerely, 

William  M.  Kinzie. 

All  of  the  component  groups  with  one 
or  two  narrow  basic  exceptions  testified 
in  opposition. 

The  Senior  Citizens  Businessmen  said 
that  they  did  not  want  to  work  for  a 
two-headed  monster,  both  Action  and 
small  business. 

The  young  people  almost  unanimous- 
ly said  that  the  viability  of  VISTA  would 
be  undermined  in  this. 

My  oWn  parochial  view  and  as  an  in- 
terested member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  is  that  the  Peace  Corps 
is  an  important  foreign  affairs  compo- 
net  and  I  honestly  believe  that  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  lose 
their  opportimity  to  invest  itself  with 
the  interest  of  young  people  who  want 
to  serve  overseas  would  be  demeaning  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
very  sincerely  as  one  who  sat  through  all 
of  these  hearings  and  who  has  paid  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  who  has 
voted  against  only  one  reorganization 
plan  in  9y2  years  of  service  in  this  Con- 
gress to  vote  "aye"  and  reject  this  plan. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ErlenbornK 

(Mrs.  DWYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoRTON)  to  extend  her  remarks  imme- 
diately following  Mr.  Horton.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
find  it  a  bit  difficult  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man who  was  just  in  the  well  because  I 
do  not  have  either  a  piano  or  any  fire 
sirens  to  play  along  with  my  remarks. 
Maybe  I  ought  to  keep  this  a  little  more 
in  low  key. 

Also.  I  was  quite  interested  in  what  the 
gentleman  had  to  say.  He  began  his  dis- 
course by  saying  that  there  should  be  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  a  Presidential 
reorganization  plan,  and  then  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  administration  has  the 
burden  of  proof. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  speaks 
with  a  forked  tongue.  It  must  be  one  or 
the  other.  The  presiunption  is  in  favor  of 
the  plan,  or  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
administration.  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

I  do  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Holifield). 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton).  on  their  pres- 
entations. I  think  that  they  have  amply 
defined  what  the  reorganization  plan  will 
do.  and  they  have  done  so  in  detail,  quite 
sufficient.  I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
debate. 

I  think  it  also  is  Important  to  note  that 
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we  have  fine  traditional  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  PresidentiEil  reorganization 
plan  and  an  unusual  partisan  opposition. 
I  say  "fine  traditional  bipartisan  sup- 
port." remembering  that  for  approxi- 
mately 6  years  I  was  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  that  received 
all  of  the  Presidential  reorganization 
plans.  I  did  not  support  them  all,  but  the 
majority  of  them  were  supported  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 

I  remember  joining  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  support  of  the  plan 
sent  up  by  President  Johnson  to  reorga- 
nize the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  had  bipartisan  support 
and  bipartisan  opposition,  and  in  a  close 
vote  the  plan  was  approved.  In  a  bipar- 
tisan way  we  did  give  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  new  governmental  structure 
somewhat  more  akin  to  home  rule  than 
what  they  had  had  in  the  past. 

I  think  we  also  find  the  opponents  of 
this  plan  cast  in  an  unusual  role.  The 
defenders  of  the  status  quo  now  become 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
THOBtPsoN)  and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  ( Mr.  Rosenthal  i  . 

I  was  also  surprised  to  find  in  the  hear- 
ings that  the  type  of  person  that  was 
volunteering  for  VISTA,  to  go  out  and 
help  change  the  status  quo  in  the  poverty 
areas  around  the  country,  were  the  first 
to  come  and  try  to  protect  the  status 
quo  in  their  organization,  and  I  pointed 
this  out  to  them.  If  they  did  give  a  dis- 
passionate look  at  the  thrust  of  this 
whole  program,  the  opportunity  to  have 
better  recruitment,  the  oppwrtunity  for 
better  management,  and  the  President's 
request  for  additional  funds  in  the  pov- 
erty areas  around  this  country,  their  Im- 
mediate reaction  should  be  support.  And 
yet  this  protection  of  the  status  quo 
seems  to  have  generated  opposition  from 
some  who  have  served  in  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  colloquy  in  the  hearings  on  the 
$20  million.  On  page  56  of  the  hearmgs, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  in  questioning  Mr. 
Weber,  said: 

Mr.  Brown.  So  you  are  talking  about  laat 
year  t36  million,  this  year  assured.  If  the  Con- 
gress approves  It,  $33  million  for  the  domestic 
branch,  plus  another  $20  million  which  goes 

Into  domestic  programs,  across  the  board 

Mr.  Webek.  If  you  would  prorate  that  In 
terms  of  request  for  appropriations  levels  for 
domestic  programs.  VISTA  constitutes  a  little 
over  60  percent,  so  that  would  be  60  percent 
of  the  $20  million,  which  would  Involve  an 
additional  $12  or  $13  million. 

Mr.  Bhown.  So  you  are  talking  about  $45 
million  versus  $36  mUllon  on  that  basis? 
Mr.  Webeh.  That  is  right. 

So  there  was  a  direct  commitment  from 
Mr.  Weber  representing  the  administra- 
tion that  there  would  be  $12  million  of 
additional  money  that  would  go  to 
VISTA.  In  the  letter  that  was  quoted 
there  was  reference  to  a  VISTA-type 
program.  I  suppose  a  VISTA-type  pro- 
gram would  be  in  VISTA  because  they 
have  different  programs  and  they  do 
change   their   programs.   They   enlarge 
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some  and  diminish  some.  I  think  the 
testimony  definitely  proves  that  $12  mil- 
lion will  go  into  VISTA  and  $8  million 
will  be  divided  among  the  other  pro- 
grams, though  we  do  not  have  a  di\'ision 
on  that.  They  were  not  able  to  give  us  a 
division  for  the  other  programs 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly is  right.  I  am  happy  that  he  has 
clarified  that  point.  Those  who  get  hung 
up  on  whether  it  is  a  VISTA  program  or 
a  VISTA-like  program  again  are  beinK 
hung  up  on  organization  matters  and  arc 
trying  to  protect  the  status  quo.  They  are 
not  really  worrying  about  the  ultimate 
effect  of  putting  some  $20  million  into 
helping  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
around  the  country. 

Now,  which  is  more  important?  Is  it 
more  Important  to  protect  the  status  quo. 
to  keep  the  structure  we  are  familiar 
with,  to  protect  committee  jurisdiction? 
Or  is  it  more  important  that  we  get  some- 
thing done? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  >1eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  asks  which  is  more  important. 
Is  it  important  to  retain  the  present  pro- 
grams, identities,  structures,  and  so  on? 
Will  not  the  gentleman  admit  that  tm- 
der  this  plan  the  jurisdiction  for  the 
various  programs,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration letters,  is  going  to  remain 
exactly  where  it  is?  In  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  have  said  is  that  this  is  to 
expand  the  poverty  program  by  $14  mil- 
lion worth  of  VISTA  programs.  I  do  not 
see  it  that  way,  but  that  is  the  gentle- 
man's claim. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  means  by  "jurisdiction". 
If  he  is  referring  to  committee  jurisdic- 
tion, I  believe  this  Is  a  most  parochial  in- 
terest. 

What  is  important?  Is  it  important 
that  the  same  committee  continue  to 
have  control  over  the  program,  or  Is  it 
important  that  we  are  putting  more 
funds  into  the  program  and  getting  a 
better  job  done? 

The  most  parochial  of  interests  is  try- 
ing to  protect  committee  jurisdiction  of 
an  individual  chairman.  If  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  wants  to  appeal  to,  fine, 
but  I  really  believe  he  casts  himself  in 
a  most  unusual  role  in  protecting  com- 
mittee jurisdiction,  protecting  form  and 
structure,  and  protecting  and  defending 
the  status  quo. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
is  a  letter  of  May  22.  received  on  May  24, 
addressed  from  the  Executive  Ofl3ce  of 
the  President  to  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  gentleman's  committee  who  is  of 
his  view  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  the  one 
who  is  parochial. 

Listen  to  this: 

Unless  and  until  the  Congress  shall  other- 
wise direct,  the  Peace  Corps  Act  will  remain 
a  separate  statute  and  we  assume  that  fu- 
ture changes  in  that  Act,  Including  amend- 


ments to  appropriations  authorizations,  will 
be  considered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Is  that  parochial?  Is  that  an  innova- 
tion? 

Furthermore,  we  assume  that  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  will  continue  to 
exercise  comparable  Jurisdiction. 

They  are  the  ones  who  are  yielding. 
Tliis  is  not  a  change.  This  is  signed  by 
Mr.  Arnold  R.  Weber. 

They  are  yielding  in  an  effort  to  sell 
this  thing  to  the  committee  chairmen; 
not  I . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  beheve  the  gen- 
tleman completely  misimderstands  tlie 
point  I  am  trying  to  make.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  argue  we  should  or  should  not  keep 
committee  Jurisdiction.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  raises  that  point. 

My  point  is  that  that  really  is  not  ter- 
rible important.  What  is  important  is 
whether  the  Action  Agency  or  a  new 
program  to  fight  domestic  poverty  is  go- 
ing to  do  a  better  job.  If  it  is,  I  am  really 
not  terribly  interested  in  committee  jur- 
isdiction. It  is  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jei-sey  who  raises  that  point.  I  say  as  a 
defender  of  the  status  quo  he  casts  him- 
self in  a  very  imusual  role. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that,  very 
much. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  make  one 
or  two  other  observations. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  indicated  that  somehow,  by 
having  a  Joint  recruitment,  we  would 
eUmlnate  the  personal  choice  of  volun- 
teers. The  hearings  made  it  quite  clear 
this  wUl  not  be  so.  The  volunteer  will 
not  have  to  go  around  hunting  for  the 
particular  office  to  make  his  applica- 
tion, for  VISTA  or  for  the  Peace  Corps  or 
some  other  program.  There  will  be  one 
office  where  he  can  go.  with  one  recruit- 
ment program,  but  he  will  have  his 
choice  as  to  whether  he  goes  with  the 
Peace  Corps  or  VISTA. 

If  he  volunteer^  for  a  foreign  program 
and  he  is  not  accepted  for  that  he  will 
not  be  assigned  without  his  choice  to  a 
domestic  program. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
there  are  those  who  are  volunteers  who 
would  like  to  fight  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  perhaps  at  one  time  would  like 
to  do  this  in  a  Peace  Corps  type  of  op- 
eration and  at  another  time  in  a  VISTA 
type  of  operation.  Instead  of  having  to 
serve  out  the  time  in  one  and  be  dis- 
charged and  apply  to  another,  they  will 
have  freedom  to  transfer  within  the  new 
Action  Agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Let  me  make  one  last  observation.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
quoted  the  New  York  Times  article  or 
the  Washington  Post  article  concerning 
a  supposed  memo  in  the  present  Peace 
Corps  concerning  those  who  might  be 
considered  for  executive  positions  in  the 
new  Action  agency.  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Blatclaford   personally  about   this. 
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I  have  been  assured  by  him  that  this 
memo  is  not  an  official  memo,  was  not 
requested  by  him,  and  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  him.  This  Is  the  effort  of  some 
middle  management  man  In  the  Peace 
Corps  who  did  not  do  this  at  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's  request,  and  Mr.  Blatchford  has 
not  approved  it.  This  may  be  or  it  may 
not  be  a  part  of  a  total  overall  input  from 
the  several  different  agencies  as  to  sug- 
gestions as  to  who  might  be  considered 
but  by  no  means  should  it  have  the  im- 
plication put  upon  it  by  the  press. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  again,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reoss)  . 

I  Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
good  debate.  I  find  myself,  as  I  often  do, 
with  friends  and  relatives  on  both  sides 
of  it,  but  I  come  down  strong  in  favor  of 
the  reorganization  plan  and  hope  that 
the  vote,  if  I  have  it  right,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  be  "no" — in  favor  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  much  moved  by 
tlie  address  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  particularly  his 
evocation  of  the  great  funeral  oration  of 
Marc  Antony,  and  I  would  just  say  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  purpose  of 
this  reorganization  plan  is  not  to  bury 
the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA,  but  to  praise 
them.  I  think  it  would  make  good  pro- 
grams better,  and  good  programs  they 
certainly  are. 

Some  52,000  Americans  have  served  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  European  countries 
have  come  to  emulate  it  in  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

Here  at  home  VISTA  has  come  to  life 
to  help  poverty  people  in  their  own  com- 
munities in  a  similar  way.  Recently  pro- 
grams have  been  started  in  a  similar  vein 
for  senior  citizens  and  businessmen. 

They  all  have  the  same  goal,  that  is,  to 
help  those  who  need  help  to  achieve  a 
better  life,  and  to  let  the  idealistic  citi- 
zen who  wants  to  serve,  to  serve  on  a  less- 
than-career  basis.  So  there  is  a  strong 
case  made  for  grouping  them  in  the  in- 
terests of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  action  proposal  has  been  called  a 
hydraheaded  monster.  Well,  I  am 
against  monsters,  and  particularly  I  am 
against  hydraheaded  monsters,  but  I 
think  that  you  cannot  group  anything  to- 
gether without  getting  several  eggs  hi 
one  basket.  Here  the  eggs  seem  to  me  to 
be  congruent  eggs  that  can  be  well  treat- 
ed in  that  one  basket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chstirman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiELD)  and  the  other  members  who 
are  supporting  the  plan  in  exacting 
and  extracting  from  the  administra- 
tion what  seems  to  be  a  very  mean- 
ingful commitment  as  to  the  future 
funding  of  these  organizations.  What- 
ever the  administration's  wobblings  may 
have  been  in  the  past.  I  think  that  the 
record  is  now  clear  that  they  mean  to 
preserve  the  separate  identity  and  ade- 
quate funding  for  all  of  these  constituent 
agencies. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentiemsui  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statements. 

Of  course,  the  letter  that  has  been 
quoted  from,  from  Mr.  Weber,  goes  on 
to  say: 

Furthermore,  we  assume  that  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  vrtU  continue  to 
exercise  comparable  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (VISTA),  and  Title 
VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
and  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program),  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  continue  to  have  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  800RE-AC^  program,  since 
that  program  is  conducted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  SmaU  Business  Act,  as 
amended. 

There  is  nothing  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  requiring  any  change  in  the 
present  jurisdiction  of  various  legisla- 
tive committees.  With  these  commit- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
I  recognize  that  the  administration  can- 
not say  where  a  bill  goes  or  where  the 
authorization  goes.  But  the  statutory  act 
means  that  these  various  committees — 
and  it  is  certainly  clear — will  write  the 
statutes  to  authorize  these  programs  re- 
gardless of  what  kind  of  structural  ar- 
rangement there  may  be  in  the  execu- 
tive department.  It  was  due  to  these 
commitments  and,  in  fact,  they  are  put- 
ting $12  million  more  into  the  domestic 
program  and  that  is  the  reasons  I  was 
consti-ained  to  support  the  program. 

I  would  assume,  although  I  cannot  di- 
rect it  or  mandate  it,  but  I  would  assume 
that  the  jurisdiction  will  stay  in  the  com- 
mittees where  it  now  reposes  and  that 
the  administration  has  assumed  likewise. 
The  House  is  in  control  of  Its  own 
legislative  work  and  it  can  set  the 
amoimt  of  the  appropriations  and,  I  sup- 
pose, the  Parliamentarian,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Speaker,  can  send  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. I  do  not  know  and  I  hope  they  do 
not. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  done 
in  my  opinion  a  good  job  in  enabling  the 
Congress  and  the  House  to  preserve,  if  it 
wishes,  what  has  been  called  the  juris- 
diction of  the  existing  committees — and 
that  is  as  it  should  be — the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  the  other  com- 
mittees which  have  done  a  good  job.  And 
I  would  hope  they  would  be  enabled  to 
continue  to  do  that  good  job. 

Let  me  say,  finally,  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) and  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  ,  I  know  they  are 
going  to  cast  their  pro  forma  votes 
against  the  reorganization  plan.  But  I 
hope  the  reorganization  plan  will  be  vali- 
dated. And  then  from  here  on  out  if  there 
is  any  shadow  of  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  gut,  eviscerate, 
or  otherwise  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
these  programs,  then  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  will  be  abundantly  entitled  to  say 
that  they  were  right  and  that  Reuss  has 
been  had,  and  then  I  shall  stand  side  by 
side  with  them  to  see  that  these  programs 


are  not  eviscerated  or  otherwise  dam- 
aged. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  will  not 
be  caught  up  with  the  metaphor  which 
has  been  used,  and  will  not,  in  fact, 
"shoot  the  piano  player." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  a  distin- 
guished member  of  ttiis  committee  or, 
perhaps,  the  chairman  would  tell  this 
House  why  is  It  every  time  that  a  pro- 
gram starts  working  in  this  Government, 
they  want  to  reorganize  it?  Why  is  it  that 
we  go  into  this  game  of  musicad  chairs 
with  reference  to  programs  which  have 
proven  to  be  efficient  and  thereby  make 
this  Government  more  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive? We  do  not  give  Government  a 
real  chance. 

I  was  one  Member  who  at  one  time  was 
critical  of  some  of  these  programs  but 
over  the  years  when  I  have  seen  them  op- 
erate for  the  benefit  of  the  people  I  have 
come  to  view  it  in  a  different  light  after 
these  programs  have  been  shaken  down 
and  worked  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  spend  more  money 
on  it  is  the  best  proof  that  it  is  a  good 
program.  The  same  thing  applies  with 
reference  to  the  Peswje  Corps.  Why  is  it 
that  when  these  programs  are  working 
and  they  have  found  their  level  and  have 
established  their  guidelines  do  they  want 
to  abolish  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has   again 

expired.        

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  know  what  is 
going  to  happen?  The  moment  you  ap- 
prove this  reorganization  plan  there  will 
be  a  whole  massive  musical  chairs 
operation,  there  will  be  new  directives, 
there  will  be  new  guidelines,  there  will 
be  new  regulations  and  there  will  be 
people  shifted  around  and  then  we  are 
going  to  have  the  same  chaos  which  we 
had  in  the  early  years  ol  these  programs. 
Now  that  they  are  working  and  we  all 
see  that  they  are  working  and  say  they 
are  working.  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  yet  someone  comes  along  and 
says  they  want  to  reorganize  them. 

I  have  been  watching  reorganization 
plans  for  30  years  but  I  have  found  that 
we  have  never  given  them  a  chance  to 
work,  because  the  moment  they  start 
working,  some  bright  ambitious  in- 
dividual comes  along  and  says,  "Let  us 
change  it." 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  it  is 
true  that  many  reorganization  plans  are 
fussy  and  piddling  and  that  there  is  an 
Intent  of  evading  responsibility.  And  it  is 
also  true  that  the  less  the  administra- 
tion does,  the  more  reorganization  plana 
are  submitted. 
But  here,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
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Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
we  have  extracted  some  commitments 
from  the  administration  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  go  to  make  a  better  and 
stronger  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  all 
the  rest.  That  is  why  I  am  for  it. 

But  I  do  not  wsmt  to  try  to  kid  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Puctnski) 
and  say  that  this  is  the  greatest  reor- 
ganization plan  in  the  world.  In  my 
judgment,  it  will  do  some  good.  I  cannot 
see  that  it  will  do  any  harm,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  have  two  observations  to 
make  first,  that  my  vote  today  and  that 
of  many  other  Members  is  not,  indeed, 
pro  forma.  Secondly.  I  really  am  not  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  gentleman  at  a 
subseqeunt  time  say  that  he  has  "been 
had"  or  whatever  it  would  be.  I  could  use 
any  number  of  adjectives,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  what  has  happened  to  the 
gentleman  could  be  printed  in  the  Re- 
cord. I  would  like,  however,  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  stated  that  there 
have  been  commitments  elicited  from  the 
administration  to  have  those  commit- 
ments enumerated  and  made  a  part  of 
the  legislative  history  in  the  imhappy 
event  that  this  is  adopted. 

Mr.  REUSS.  They  have  been,  and  the 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HoLiFiELD)  has  just  detailed 
them,  and  they  include  a  commitment  to 
continue  the  present  committee  jurisdic- 
tion, and  they  include  a  commitment,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  adequate  funding  on 
the  order  of  $20  million. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  speaking  intends 
to  place  the  three  letters  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  Record  so  that  the 
House  will  know  completely.  They  have 
been  on  both  desks,  they  have  been  avail- 
able, and  I  have  had  one  given  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  am  sure 
that  they  have  been  distributed.  Those 
letters  will  be  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  my  utmost  re- 
spect for  his  judgment  in  matters  of  this 
type,  but  I  want  to  carry  on  the  Shakes- 
pearean theme  a  little  further  by  sajing: 
do  you  not  fear  that  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram might  go  "we  know  not  where,  to 
lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot"  its 
"sensible  warm  motion  to  become  a 
kneeded  clod"  if  this  reorganization  plan 
should  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  in  the  well 
will  observe  that  the  world  lost  a  great 
Shakespearean  actor  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  assumed  statesmanship 
as  his  career. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  make  this  point  and  that  is  that 
if  there  be  any  change  in  any  program 
that  this  would  have  to  be  done  by  legis- 
lation and  that  this  would,  of  course, 
have  to  come  up  here  at  a  later  date. 
That  is  in  answer  to  the  question  that 
was  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PuciNSKi) .  Any  change  in  any  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  brought  about  by 
legislation  and  would  have  to  be  sent  up 
at  a  later  date. 

In  other  words,  the  reorganization  plan 
under  this  procedure  does  not  change 
any  statutory  authority  as  to  the  Peace 
Corps  or  VISTA  or  any  of  the  other  pro- 
grams. Statutorily  they  remain  the  same. 
And  this  is  also  included  in  one  of  the  let- 
ters that  the  gentleman  from  California 
referred  to.  which  is  dated  May  22.  signed 
by  Mr.  Shultz.  the  Director  of  OMB.  So 
the  point  is  that  any  change  would  have 
to  be  done  by  legislation,  no  change  can 
be  made  or  is  being  made  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  some  people  speak  in  favor  of  this; 
are  there  any  more  who  wisli  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  program? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  jield.  I  will  say  that  there 
is.  I  have  promised  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Drinani  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzug)  some  time.  However,  I  have  used 
all  of  my  time,  and  I  was  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  would  jdell  me  some  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug '  ? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  which 
will  merge  VISTA,  SCORE,  ACE,  Foster 
Grandparents,  and  RSVP  into  a  Federal 
volunteer  agency  Action.  I  believe  that 
this  plan  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  very  programs  we  are  seeking  to 
improve. 

Furthermore,  the  President's  plan  has 
been  developed  in  a  cocoon  of  secrecy. 
Private  organizations  and  individuals  in- 
terested in  voluntarism  were  not  invited 
to  present  their  views  or  recommenda- 
tions. The  majority  of  the  people  to  be 
merged  are  volunteers.  This  is  a  point 
that  the  administration  seems  to  have 
overlooked  in  their  zeal  to  centralize  and 
bureaucratize.  Volunteers  give  of  their 
time  and  energy  because  they  believe  in 
a  cause — the  cause  is  only  incidentally 
"volunteerism."  The  real  cause  is  anti- 
poverty  work  or  Peace  Corps  work.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  they  were  not 
consulted  in  the  formation  of  this 
program. 


Not  only  was  the  plan  formulated  by  a 
tiny  group  of  Federal  officials  shielded 
from  public  view,  but  it  is  now  being  ad- 
vanced for  approval  by  Congress  as  a  fait 
accompli.  The  Congress  is  being  asked,  in 
effect,  to  approve  a  vague  and  hastily  de- 
veloped plan  for  reorganization  on  the 
promise  that  a  sound  structure  and  con- 
structive program  will  somehow  emerge. 
That  is  not  good  enough. 

If  this  reorganization  is  approved 
against  the  wishes  of  the  young  volun- 
teers who  man  VISTA  and  Peace  Corps 
programs,  they  will  interpret  the  lack  of 
consultation  that  has  characterized  the 
plan's  formulation,  as  evidence  that  their 
active  participation  is  neither  needed  or 
desired.  Implementation  of  the  plan  will 
eliminate  any  predominent  focus  on  anti- 
poverty  work.  This  will  be  interpreted  as 
further  proof  that  the  "Establishment ' 
is  only  interested  in  preserving  and  main- 
taining the  status  quo. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  against  this  re- 
organization plan.  My  main  interest  in 
doing  so.  if  I  may  recall,  is  that  I  am 
very  much  concerned  with  the  fate  of 
VISTA,  which  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  a  large  part  of  my  community. 

In  the  course  of  my  testifying  before 
the  committee,  I  indicated  I  had  ob- 
served a  desire  to  get  rid  of  VISTA  for 
some  time  before  this.  Since  that  testi- 
mony I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
concern  over  the  future  of  VISTA  was 
justified.  In  a  report  on  the  Action 
agency  under  which  all  of  these  eight 
programs  are  to  be  merged,  it  is  becom- 
ing evident  that  the  function,  spirit,  and 
directions  of  VISTA  are  hardly  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  choosing  of 
personnel  for  the  new  agency.  Of  all 
these  people  who  are  being  considered 
for  administrative  positions,  we  find  that 
none,  of  course,  are  from  VISTA.  Ten 
are  from  the  Peace  Corps.  None  are  from 
all  the  domestic  volunteer  agencies  and 
many  are  businessmen  who  certainly 
have  no  major  concern  at  least  in  the 
spirit  and  the  direction  of  VISTA. 

In  my  district,  the  VISTA  program 
has  had  a  very  serious  impact  and  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  housing  programs,  newsletters,  job 
programs,  and  legal  services  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  communities. 

The  interesting  thing  about  'VISTA  is 
that  it  has  been  the  one  voice  for  the 
poor  of  our  Nation  who  have  been  locked 
out  of  the  power  structure.  'VISTA  has 
given  them  a  chance.  It  is  a  program 
which  emphasizes  commimity  involve- 
ment and  responsibility.  "VISTA  volun- 
teers have  acted  as  catalysts  for  commu- 
nity action,  and  when  they  have  left  the 
community,  they  have  left  men.  women, 
and  children  with  a  sense  of  hope  for  the 
future  and  confidence  in  l(x:al  leader- 
ship. 

I  am  afraid,  very  frankly,  that  to  take 
■VISTA  out  of  its  present  place,  which  is 
a  volunteer  proaram.  to  remove  it  from 
its  original  source  of  inspiration  and 
sponsorship:  namely,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
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nomic  Opportimity,  would  deprive  it  of 
its  source  of  strength. 

VISTA  has  derived  great  strength  from 
its  association  with  the  OEO,  as  its  pri- 
mary focus  has  been  on  the  problems  of 
the  poor.  I  am  convinced  that  its  poverty 
orientation  will  be  threatened  if  it  Is 
removed  from  OEO  sponsorship,  precise- 
ly because  the  President  will  be  putting 
■VISTA  in  a  separate  agency  whose  pro- 
grams and  goals  are  only  peripherally 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
I  believe  that  the  President's  plan  is 
inconsistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  ASH  Commission  on  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization,  which  has  proposed 
that  programs  be  grouped  according  to 
functions,  regardless  of  how  they  are 
staffed.  I  believe  the  program  itself  will 
be  further  damaged  in  the  sense  that 
program  areas  of  volunteers  would  be 
predefined  and  may  become  inflexible. 
This  can  only  serve  to  eliminate  self- 
determination  on  the  i>art  of  the  local 
conunimities  and  participation  of  the 
volunteers  in  the  agency's  decisionmak- 
ing process  as  is  their  present  role. 

Since  ftmds  will  be  appropriated  for  a 
single  agency,  and  not  for  any  single 
component,  funds  would  be  more  readily 
and  easily  diverted  from  the  VISTA  pro- 
grams' antipoverty  effort,  and  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
quality  of  the  program.  I  beUeve  that 
this  is  what  the  future  holds  for  VISTA 
under  the  Nixon  administration's  reor- 
ganization plan.  Apparently  there  is  a 
battle  going  on  in  the  administration  to 
eliminate  this  very  activist,  very  spirited 
and  coordinated  program  in  which  the 
poor  have  a  voice  through  young  people 
who  are  prepared  to  make  tremendous 
personal  sacrifices. 

Many  of  the  people  in  these  programs 
are  people  of  very  fine  caliber  and  I  am 
very  shocked  to  find  that  none  of  them 
is  being  considered  as  administrators  in 
the  new  superagency  that  is  being  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  one  of  the 
finest  volunteer  programs  that  I  have 
come  into  contact  with  in  the  short  time 
tliat  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  is  the 
VISTA  program,  which  is  presently  go- 
ing to  be  stifled  and  snuffed  out  of  ex- 
istence in  this  superagency,  which.  In  ef- 
fect, covers  many  other  areas  that  go 
beyond  the  functions  of  VISTA.  I  would 
urge  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  fight  very  hard  to  maintain  the  kind 
of  volunteerism,  activism,  and  the  crea- 
tive sphit  that  exists  in  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram by  voting  today  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  the  President, 
which  means  to  vote  "yea"  when  the 
measure  comes  to  a  vote  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  testi- 
mony against  Presidential  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1,  which  I  presented  April 
29  before  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Legislation  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee : 

Testimont  op  Bella  S.  Abztic 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 
opposition  to  President  Nixon's  Re-organiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1.  The  plan  would  create  a  new 
volunteer  service  super-agency  by  merging 
as  manv  as  eight  current  volunteer  programs. 
Today.  I  appear  before  you  prlmaxlly  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  Impact  reorga- 
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nlzatlon  will  have  on  the  eireotlveness  and 
future  of  volunteers  In  service  to  America. 

Under  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan, 
Vista  would  become  a  single  component  In  a 
large  conglomerate  of  volunteer-oriented 
programs.  The  Poeter  Orandparents  and  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Program  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
Vista  and  the  auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 
Programs  from  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity 
and  the  service  corps  of  reUred  executives 
and  the  active  corps  of  executives  from  the 
SmaU  Business  AdmlnlstraUon  would  be 
merged  into  a  single  volunteer  agency  called 
"Action."  Later,  by  executive  order,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Teacher  Corps  and  the  OfBce 
of  Voluntary  Action  would  be  added  to  the 
super-agency. 

In  his  address  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  conaoUdaUon  and  cenUali- 
zation  of  these  volunteer  programs  has  defi- 
nite advantages,  that  a  merger  would  allow 
more  eflTective  management  and  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  these  volunteer  programs, 
that  it  would  permit  new  ways  of  recruiting 
volunteers  and  that  it  would  Increase  and 
broaden  volunteer  services.  In  citing  these 
advantages,  I  am  afraid  the  President  has 
overlooked  numerous  disadvantages  of  such 
a  merger,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  future  effectiveness  and  vitality  of  Vista, 
which  would  far  outweigh  the  supposed  bene- 
fits of  the  President's  plan.  Permit  me  to 
delineate  some  of  my  major  objections  to 
the  Reorganization  plan. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  the  merger  of 
these  volunteer  programs  will  remove  Vista 
from  Its  original  source  of  inspiration  and 
sponsorship,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. As  an  important  part  of  the  overall 
OEO.  program.  Vista  volunteers  have  played 
an  integral  part  in  our  nation's  antipoverty 
efforts  during  the  past  decade.  Vista  is  a  pro- 
gram whose  primary  concern  Is  the  poor— the 
pollOcally  disaffected  and  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  Vista  programs  have  derived 
great  strength  from  their  association  with  an 
agency  whose  primary  focus  was  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  I  am  convinced  that  Vista  s 
poverty  orientation  will  be  threatened,  if 
It  is  removed  from  O.E.O.  sponsorship  pre- 
cisely because  the  President  wUl  be  putting 
Vista  in  a  superagency  whose  programs  and 
goals  are  only  peripherally  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  poor. 

Moreover,  the  President's  plan  Is  Inconsis- 
tent with  the  recommendations  of  the  ASH 
Commission  on  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
Uon,  which  has  recommended  that  programs 
be  groi^)ed  according  to  functions  .  .  regard- 
less of  how  thev  are  staffed.  Let's  face  It, 
these  other  worthy  volunteer  programs  that 
would  be  included  with  Vista  in  this  new 
superagencv.  are  not  of  the  same  breed,  or 
function  as"  Vista.  Within  these  eight  volun- 
teer programs  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  goals, 
problems  and  methods  of  solving  them. 

Reallsticallv.  the  only  thread  that  binds 
these  programs  together  ts  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  programs  staffed  by  volunteers.  The 
President's  effort  to  create  a  superagency  out 
of  such  diverse  and  dissimilar  programs  is  like 
trying  to  make  a  suit  out  of  different  colors, 
types  and  sizes  of  cloth. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  plan  which 
I  find  particularly  objectionable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  the  Director  of  this  new 
volunteer  superagency  wlU  have  almost  total 
control  over  the  orientation  of  all  volimteer 
programs  Involved.  Hence,  the  program  areas 
of  the  volunteer  will  be  predefined  and  In- 
flexible. This  can  only  serve  to  eliminate 
self-determination  on  the  part  of  local  com- 
munities and  participation  of  the  volunteers 
in  the  agency's  decision  making  process. 
Furthermore,  since  funds  will  be  appropri- 
ated for  a  single  agency,  and  not  any  single 
component,  funds  could  easily  be  diverted 
from  the  Vista  programs  anti-poverty  effort, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  quality 
of  the  program.  At  this  time,  I  am  afraid. 


we  would  hear  no  great  public  outcry  smce 
the  Identity,  the  spirit  and  the  name  of  Vista 
would  have  already  been  lost  with  reorgani- 
zation. 

But  these  concerns,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
overshadowed  by  a  greater  apprehension  on 
my  part.  Before  the  reorganization  plan  was 
made  public,  the  Administration  made 
numerous  attempts  to  undercut  Vista.  Since 
1968,  for  instance,  there  has  not  t)een  a 
fulltlme  Vista  director.  I  am  informed  that 
the  present  acting  director  has  actively  lob- 
bled  against  continuation  of  the  program. 
Furthermore.  I  am  advised  that  an  O.E.O. 
memo  of  last  December  and  the  galley  proofs 
of  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  Indicated 
that  the  Vista  program  was  scheduled  for 
termination  In  1971.  I  am  afraid  that  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  may  disguise  the 
President's  real  Intention,  which  Is  to  rele- 
gate Vista  to  the  status  of  Just  one  of  a 
handful  of  tmderfunded,  low  priority  volun- 
teer programs  only  tacitly  supported  by  the 
federal  government. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  for  such  a  dynamic  program  which 
has  bought  the  politically  and  economically 
disadvantaged  Into  our  society  and  has 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  p)oor  everywhere. 
Vista  was  conceived  as  a  program  In  which 
citizens  could  devote  a  year  of  their  lives  to 
helping  the  poor  to  break  out  of  the  cycle 
of  poverty  which  entraps  them.  It  was  con- 
ceived as  a  program  where  volunteers  would 
promote  community  participation  and  con- 
trol. It  was  bom  out  of  the  recognition  that 
simply  handing  our  services  to  the  poor  does 
nothing  but  perpetuate  the  conditions  of 
poverty. 

I  have  followed  the  history  of  Vista's  devel- 
opment closely  and  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  tremendous  Impact  the  Vista  volunteers 
of  my  district — two  of  whom  are  here  to- 
day to  testify — have  had.  It  Is  disturbing  to 
me  to  think  that  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  might  in  any  way  jeopardize  the 
efforts  of  Vista  In  easing  the  social  and 
economic  hSLrdshlps  of  both  urban  and  rural 
life.  The  Vista  volunteers  of  my  district, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  Two 
Bridges  neighborhood  council,  have  Insured 
the  crucial  participation  of  community  resi- 
dents in  urban  renewal  planning  and  have 
provided  legal  counsel  to  hundreds  of  Im- 
poverished residents.  Vista  volunteers  have 
encouraged  the  development  of  on-going 
community  newsletters  through  which  the 
poor  voice  their  concerns  and  needs.  VLsta  vol- 
imteers  Initiated  the  "Black  Lung  Movement " 
In  West  Virginia  which  culminated  in  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  Vis- 
ta in  hundreds  of  communities  are  Involved 
in  planning  economic  development  corpora- 
tions which  will  underwrite  minority  b\isi- 
ness  enterprises  and  provide  Jobs  for  the  \in- 
employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  jwor  of  our  nation  have 
always  needed  a  voice,  an  advocate,  and  still 
do.  Locked  out  of  the  power  structure  con- 
trolling their  lives,  they  are  without  the 
means  to  effect  any  real  change  In  the  con- 
ditions of  their  Uvea.  Vista  has  given  them 
a  chance.  As  a  program  which  emphasizes 
community  Involvement  as  responsibility, 
Vista  volunteers  act  as  catalysts  for  com- 
munity action.  They  stimulate  the  Identifi- 
cation of  community  needs  and  provide  the 
community  organization  needed  to  solve 
problems.  But  most  Important,  when  Vista 
volunteers  leave  a  community  at  the  end  of 
their  service  .  .  .  they  leave  the  people  of 
that  community  with  something  that  dollars 
in  any  quantity  cannot  buy.  They  leave  the 
men,  women  and  children  with  a  sense  of 
hope  for  the  future  and  confidence  In  local 
leadership.  I  am  afraid  that  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  will  Jeopardize  the  fu- 
ture of  this  great  program.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
this  subcommittee  report  unfavorably  Presi- 
dential Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
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(Mr.  THONE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoRTON)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord.) 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Reorgani2atlon  Plan  No.  1; 
and  against  House  Resolution  411. 

It  was  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
that  President  Nixon  announced  his 
plans  to  create  a  new  volunteer  agency. 
That  speech  was  well  received  on  the  uni- 
versity campus  and  across  the  Nation  be- 
cause the  President  called  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  ways  of  working  together 
in  "small,  splendid  efforts,"  and  for  new 
channels  to  attack  the  problems  we  face 
as  a  nation.  He  called  for  an  "alliance 
of  generations."  an  alliance  of  people  who 
want  to  do  something  to  help  their  fel- 
low man,  and  a  unifying  structure  which 
would  broaden  the  participatory  base  of 
the  present  volunteer  programs. 

The  capstone  of  this  effort  to  revital- 
ize individual  and  local  initiative  is  the 
new  agency  Action,  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing today.  Action  will  group  our 
presently  far-flung  volunteer  programs 
under  one  umbrella  agency.  It  would  be 
Impossible,  in  the  short  amount  of  time 
allotted  me,  to  even  deal  briefly  with  the 
many  positive  aspects  of  the  proposed 
Action  plan.  Therefore,  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  two  areas  where  I  think  the 
reorganization  plan  provides  for  changes 
which  will  have  a  significant  and  far- 
reaching  impact  on  our  volunteer  service 
programs. 

One  of  the  goals  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion Is  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  eval- 
uation of  our  present  volunteer  programs 
with  an  eye  toward  developing  new  ways 
of  enlisting  volunteer  support.  This  facet 
of  the  plan  particularly  Interests  me,  for 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  opportunities 
for  participation  In  volunteer  programs 
are  as  extensive,  presently,  as  they  could 
and  should  be. 

For  example,  we  have  only  four  pro- 
grams in  existence  which  enable  individ- 
uals to  volunteer  service  on  a  part-time 
basis — they  are  ACJE — Active  Corps  of 
Executives — SCORE — Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives — for  businessmen, 
and  foster  grandparents  and  RSVP — re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program — for 
older  Americans.  It  is  significant  that 
the  latter  three  of  these  progrrams  are 
specifically  for  retired  persons.  In  his 
message  regarding  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1.  the  President  emphasized,  as  one 
of  the  main  principles  of  Action,  the 
increased  use  of  part-time  volunteers. 
Because  of  the  immense  pressures  of 
raising  a  family  and  providing  for  future 
educational  expenses,  a  vast  segment  of 
our  population  is  effectively  precluded 
from  any  type  of  full-time  voluntary 
service.  Until  now,  this  meant  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  people  from  practically  smy 
type  of  voluntary  program.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  Action  will  provide  a  means 
by  which  these  Americans  will  be  able 
to  contribute  their  time  and  talents  to 
the  extent  they  are  available.  With  the 
addition  of  this  Increased  opportunity 
for  part-time  volunteer  work,  we  can 
point  with  pride  to  a  structure  which  fa- 
cilitates "voluntary"  service  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word. 


Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  concept 
of  the  Action  plan  is  the  desire  to  in- 
volve different  types  of  sponsoring  agen- 
cies as  vehicles  for  the  volxmtary  pro- 
grams. Specifically,  I  believe  that  our 
universities  and  colleges  coiild  be  espe- 
cially effective  in  administering  and  su- 
pervising these  programs.  The  univer- 
sities, because  of  their  involvement  in 
the  surrounding  community,  would  have 
a  much  better  awareness  of  what  the 
problems  of  a  certain  area  are,  and  how 
these  problems  can  be  approached  and 
dealt  with  than  a  government  official 
who  does  not  have  these  intimate  con- 
tacts. Also,  by  involving  students  in  the 
very  area  in  which  they  live  and  work, 
this  local  approach  would  capitalize  on 
very  genuine  smd  deep-seated  concerns 
in  producing  voluntary  programs  of  the 
highest  quality. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  a  letter  I  received  yesterday 
from  Dr.  Durward  B.  Vamer,  the  dis- 
tinguished Cihancellor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  Chancellor  Vamer  notes: 

It  Is  no  secret  to  the  American  public 
that  college  and  university  campuses  have 
been  less  than  tranquil  durtag  the  past  four 
or  five  years.  Informed  citizens  recognize 
that  to  most  Instances  the  dlaruptlvo  and 
destructive  actions  attributed  to  students 
generaUy  have  been  the  work  of  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  students  In  the  Institutions. 
Much  less  understood  Is  the  deeply  held  and 
widespread  concern  shared  by  students  about 
many  of  the  isoues  which  are  used  as  rally- 
ing points  for  dissidents.  In  my  Judgment — 
based  on  twenty  years  of  Intimate  involve- 
ment with  the  campus— the  plain  truth  Is 
that  most  college  students  are  genuinely 
troubled  about  the  existing  human  condi- 
tions. Beyond  this,  they  are  anxious  to  con- 
tribute In  a  positive  way  to  Improving  the 
situation. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  address  to  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
on  January  14,  1971,  made  It  clear  that  he 
recognizes  this  spirit  and  he  made  a  com- 
mitment that  he  would  Initiate  a  program  to 
provide  the  framework  for  putting  this  con- 
structive attitude  to  work.  His  proposed  Re- 
organization Plan  Number  One  is  that  frame- 
work and  It  offers  an  exciting  potential  for 
universities,  for  students,  and  for  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  provides  a  means  by 
which  we  can  give  full  meaning  to  the 
concept  of  voluntarism  In  America.  I 
feel  that  by  broadening  our  existing  pro- 
grams to  encompass  part-time,  as  well 
as  fuU-time  volimteers,  and  by  giving  in- 
creased emphasis  to  local  sponsoring 
agencies,  we  can  be  much  more  effective 
in  attacking  and  solving  the  different 
types  of  problems  which  exist  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  It  is  time  for 
an  all-out  assault  on  the  social  and 
domestic  problems  which  for  too  long 
have  been  allowed  to  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  is  a  vital 
step  in  this  direction,  and  I  therefore 
request  your  support  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  by  not  approving  House  Reso- 
lution 411. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der win- 
ski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  reorganization.  In 
other  words,  I  rise  and  ask  for  a  "nay" 


vote  on  the  resolution  that  is  before  us. 
But  before  I  comment  briefly  on  the  rea- 
sons for  taking  this  position,  I  feel  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ros- 
knthal),  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  should  be  compli- 
mented for  a  very  effective  job  this  after- 
noon in  maintaining  an  opposition  point 
of  view,  just  as  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  HoLiriELD)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
have  done  a  very  effective  job  in  present- 
ing the  affirmative  position.  I  make  this 
statement  since  I  recognize  that  in  the 
other  body  they  have  had,  in  comparison, 
a  perfunctory  committee  look  at  this  is- 
sue. Then  they  are  going  to  squeeze  in 
this  matter  sometime  in  the  next  few 
days  in-between  the  various  filibusters, 
so  the  real  record  of  legislative  intent, 
the  real  record  of  Congress  on  this  issue 
will  be  written  here  this  afternoon. 

I  think  the  high  level  of  debate  and 
the  interest  of  so  many  Members  will 
thus  be  evident  in  the  Record. 

We  ought  to  keep  in  mind  some  of  the 
positive  points  of  this  plan.  I  recognize 
that  if  someone  is  convinced  that  VISTA 
is  going  to  be  gutted,  there  are  not  any 
words  that  one  could  utter  to  the  con- 
trary that  would  change  his  mind.  If 
some  think  the  President  has  some  dia- 
bolical purpose  In  mind,  he  would  not  be 
convinced  by  my  statement. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Was  the  gentleman 
asking  that  question  of  the  Membership? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  was  Just  making 
the  comment  that  if  the  Members  are 
convinced  of  a  certain  position,  I  do  not 
expect  to  change  their  minds.  I  do  think 
however,  that  if  you  look  at  the  Record — 
and  let  us  take  Mr.  Blatchford,  for  ex- 
ample. He  had  a  career  in  private  serv- 
ice, prior  to  entering  the  Government 
that  was  built  around  the  concept  of  vol- 
untarism. He  took  the  Peace  Corps. 
which  after  7  or  8  years  had  lost  a  little 
bit  of  its  glamor  and  was  starting  to 
drag,  and  he  began  to  revitalize  it.  We 
all  presume  that  he  will  be  the  Admin- 
istrator of  this  new  agency.  He  will  do 
an  excellent  job.  He  will  revitalize  VIS- 
TA, which  in  some  areas  has  drawn  crit- 
icism that  should  properly  be  alleviated. 

I  do  not  see  anything  In  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  that  will  do  damage  to  am*- 
one's  special  interest  in  the  multiplicity 
of  programs  that  will  be  pulled  together. 
I  see  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
my  beloved  colleague  (Mr.  Pucinski)  ex- 
pressed some  opposition  to  this  reorgani- 
zation plan.  I  was  a  bit  intrigued  by  that 
because  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Pucinski)  was  a  journalist  before  en- 
tering the  political  arena,  and  as  an  ob- 
serving journalist,  I  would  presume  that 
he  had  noted  the  outpouring  of  editorial 
support  for  this  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th'^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
the  habit  of  always  voting  the  way  the 
editorial  writers  suggest  he  ought  to  vote? 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  not  all  the  time, 
but  in  this  particular  case  I  think  a 
proper  editorial  position  must  be  noted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  quote  from  a 
Washington  Star  editorial : 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  several  serv- 
ice corps  should  have  separate  recruiting  pro- 
grams, or  why  other  costly  duplications  of 
manpower  and  talent  should  continue.  Cen- 
tralization would  make  application  by  vol- 
unteers and  dissemination  of  Information 
much  easier.  It  also  would  mean  Improved 
coordination  and  dispersal  of  these  varied 
programs.  Congress  should  reject  the  pro- 
posal to  block  this  eminently  sensible  merger. 

I  see  this  reorganization  plan  as  a  shot 
In  the  arm  to  the  Peace  Corps,  as  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  VISTA,  as  a  shot  in  the 
arm  to  all  the  volxmteer  programs  in  the 
(jrovernment. 

I  believe  the  new  agency  will  operate  in 
a  more  effective  manner,  and  will  cer- 
tainly speak  with  a  dramatic  voice  for 
the  spirit  of  volimtarism. 

I  see  this  not  as  an  attack  upon  any 
previous  program  but  as  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  good  features,  of  the  positive  fea- 
tures we  would  aU  hope  to  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  has  not  been  paying  at- 
tention to  the  administration  pronoimce- 
ments  with  respect  to  the  consolidation 
of  programs  by  fimction.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  put  forward  suggestions  to 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Government 
in  the  field  of  education  has  frequently 
been  characterized  by  the  statement  that 
we  would  Uke  to  put  all  of  the  104-some- 
odd  education  programs  together  in  the 
same  place  so  that  we  will  know  how  to 
administer  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  how  he  believes 
that  taking  the  Teacher  Corps  program, 
which  is  basically  a  higher  education 
program,  where  the  money  is  spent 
clearly  in  an  education  program  and  not 
in  the  form  of  teachers  even  going  out 
to  the  neighborhood,  and  transferring 
that  out  of  the  agency  we  have  been 
trj-ing  to  transfer  all  education  into,  will 
accomplish  a  desirable  result?  The 
gentleman  has  supported  aU  of  the  spin- 
offs that  moved  such  things  sis  Head- 
start  out  of  the  poverty  program  into 
HEW,  on  the  theory  that  it  gets  into 
education. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  WiU  the  gentleman 
please  get  to  the  point  of  the  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  How  does  the 
gentleman  explain  supporting  a  reor- 
ganization plan  that  takes  an  education 
program  from  the  only  agency  primarily 
charged  with  education  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  gives  It  to  a  new  agency. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  We  are  speaking 
here  of  the  voluntary  programs,  not  of 
elementary  or  secondary  or  higher  edu- 
cation. We  are  speaking  of  the  voluntary 
effort  in  this  country. 

Let  me  point  out  that  when  we  speak 
of  this  huge  Federal  structure  of  ours  we 
have  to  recognize  that  in  their  present 


state  each  one  of  these  programs  is  so 
small  so  as  almost  to  be  forgotten.  They 
are  to  be  a  collective  unit  of  Government. 
We  put  them  together  in  a  more  visible 
yet  properly  controllable  agency. 

I  see  that  acting  to  the  benefit  of  every 
one  of  these  programs  that  will  be  co- 
ordinated imder  this  reorganization  plan. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  trying  to  oversimplify 
this  so  that  even  I  can  understand  it.  In 
doing  so  he  has  convinced  me  he  does  not 
know  what  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  or  what 
it  has  been  doing.  The  Teacher  Corps  is 
only  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  the  stu- 
dents receive  the  grants  subject  to  going 
to  school  voluntarily,  to  take  courses  and 
to  graduate,  which  results  In  their  taking 
employment  in  the  big  dty  programs, 
giving  them  opportunity  they  would  not 
have  had  had  they  not  taken  advantage 
of  this  program.  They  only  agree  to  go  to 
school  at  our  expense. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
missing  the  point.  He  is  not  speaking  of 
voluntary  programs  and  he  is  ignoring 
the  fact  that  we  are  actually  giving  a 
sp>ecial  status,  a  new  status  to  these 
programs. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  would  agree 
after  a  period  of  time  in  which  these  pro- 
grams have  been  functioning  they  start 
to  lose  the  imagination,  the  spirit,  the 
original  progressive  spirit  with  which 
they  were  created. 

I  believe  this  will  actually  serve  to  re- 
invigorate  every  one  of  these  programs 
which  the  gentleman  and  other  Members 
in  the  House  have  addressed  themselves 
to  this  afternoon.  I  believe  this  is  a  posi- 
tive approach. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  should  like  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  bureaucracy  here  in 
Washington.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  tell  me  how  this  reorgauiization 
program  is  going  to  help  phase  out  some 
of  the  programs  which  I  am  sure  he  him- 
self opposes,  such  as  regional  economic 
development,  subsidized  housing,  the 
Administrator  for  Federal  Insurance, 
Model  Cities 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  have  a  nmdown  on  the  time  remsdn- 
ing? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  have  40  minutes  left, 
and  I  have  15  minutes  for  the  program 
and  25  against. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  He  has  40  minutes  left. 

Mr.  HORTON.  What  about  on  the 
other  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  29  minutes  of  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  1  minute  answer  my 
question?  We  have  been  talking  so  far 
here  about  how  this  reorganization  plan 
will  not  cut  back  on  any  programs.  I 


would  like  to  state  that  I  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  several  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  point  was  well 
made  before  the  committee  that  there 
will  be  a  more  effective  administration 
and  more  effective  direction  of  person- 
nel. The  coordination  between  the 
VISTA  worker  and  the  Peace  Corps 
worker  and  possibly  even  an  interchange 
between  the  two  will  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  good  administration  of  these  two 
programs  and  other  volunteer  efforts.  I 
do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  think  that 
this  will  produce  Utopia,  of  course.  We 
must  be  realistic  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  During  the  hearings 
was  there  anything  that  indicated  the 
administration  was  planning  on  phasing 
out  any  of  these  programs? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  first  step  is  to 
put  everything  together  in  a  better  ad- 
ministrative package. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Did  they  indicate 
whether  they  will  be  phasing  out  any 
programs? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  depends  on 
the  individual  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  Peace  Corps — and  I  will  use 
that  as  an  example — in  the  last  2  years 
it  has  developed  a  policy  to  bring  into 
the  Peace  Corps  more  mature  personnel, 
which  has  resulted  in  better  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  reemphasize  the 
key  points  In  support  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  First,  it  consolidates  in  one 
pl£u;e  agencies  scattered  throughout  the 
Government,  making  possible  greater 
savings  and  efficiency,  for  example  in  the 
recruiting  systems  which  are  now  sim- 
ilar but  separate.  Second,  it  will  con- 
solidate programs  appealing  to  the  young 
with  those  appealing  to  older  citizens, 
bringing  a  balance  of  maturity  to  them 
all.  Third,  the  consolidation  would  be  the 
first  step  in  the  President's  plan  to  give 
citizens  a  greater  opportunity  to  under- 
take the  business  of  meeting  public  needs. 

This  last  reason  has  considerable  merit. 
All  too  often  when  a  public  need  is  iden- 
tified there  is  a  rush  to  provide  a  Govern- 
ment solution,  particularly  with  more 
Federal  Government  employees.  With 
proper  support,  public,  local,  private  and 
nonprivate  groups  can  do  a  tremendous 
job  in  the  same  area.  I  believe  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  will  build  a  system  which 
would  allow  local  initiative  to  identify 
problems  and  recruit  full-  and  part-time 
volimteers  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

We  can  expect  from  this  new  organiza- 
tion a  soimd  advance  in  all  vdlunteer  pro- 
grams, better  management  and  an  em- 
phasis on  local  Initiative.  It  is  for  this 
reason  I  ask  your  support  for  the  plan 
when  It  comes  to  a  vote  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Pucinski). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  reorganization  plan  simply 
because,  despite  the  good  efforts  and 
sincere  approach  of  the  committee,  there 
has  been  no  showing  here  that  tliis  re- 
organization plem  will  make  these  pro- 
grams any  better.  More  importanUy, 
there  has  been  no  showing  here  that 
these  programs  are  not  working   well 
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now.  We  have  made  our  Federal  em- 
ployees "flack-catchers"  simply  because 
we  do  not  give  them  a  chance  to  make 
go^rnment  work,  but  instead  we  keep 
thftn  in  a  constant  state  of  playing 
miisical  chairs  and  reorganization.  Every 
time  a  new  Executive  comes  in  he  shuflBes 
the  deck.  How  in  the  world  can  Govern- 
ment employees  do  a  good  job  when  they 
are  constantly  being  shuffled  around? 

The  President  showed  good,  sound 
judgment  when  he  came  before  the  com- 
mittee in  1969  and  said: 

I  do  not  want  to  change  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  extend  It  for  two  more 
years. 

He  gave  it  a  chance  to  work  and  there- 
fore today  it  is  working. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  with 
VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  would  like  to  vote  with  this  com- 
mittee, but  as  a  practical  proposition 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
will  not  have  to  agree  with  me  that  once 
this  reorganization  plan  is  voted  and 
approved  everything  in  these  agencies 
will  come  to  a  standstill  for  at  least  1 
year  while  new  rules  are  written  and 
new  appointments  are  made  and  new- 
directors  take  office. 

I  am  not  Impressed  with  the  letter 
which  states  nothing  will  change.  If 
nothing  changes,  then  what  do  we  need 
this  legislation  for  in  the  first  place? 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House 
who  on  a  number  of  occasions  has  not 
called  an  agency  up  for  some  assistance 
on  a  particular  problem  and  had  the 
department  head  say,  'Well,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  help  you,  but  we  are  in  a 
state  of  reorganization  and  we  will  have 
to  wait  until  new  directors  are  appointed 
and  new  personnel  is  brought  in." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  programs  are 
working  well.  Why  not  leave  them  alone 
and  give  them  a  chance? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  going  to  mention  some  nega- 
tives and  some  positives  on  this  reor- 
ganization plan,  starting  with  the  nega- 
tives. 

I  w-ould  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that 
I  think  any  President  of  the  United 
States  should  benefit  from  the  presimip- 
tion  that  he  has  the  right  and  the  op- 
portunity to  reorganize  the  executive. 

And,  therefore,  I  think  he  deserves  the 
chance  to  present  his  case  and  have  it 
considered  by  the  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  state  that  the  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration relative  to  the  poor,  to  a 
massive  chanee  in  priorities,  to  a  real 
commitment  to  the  cities  and  to  a  larger 
commitment  to  the  blacks  of  America 
lacks  credibility  and  lacks  results. 

I  would  say  that  one  of  the  tests  which 
will  determine  the  credibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration Is  whether  or  not  the  White 
House  overturns  Governor  Reagan's 
veto  relative  to  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram In  California.  If  the  President  sus- 
tains that  program  and  vetoes  Reagan's 
position  that,  I  think,  should  be  taken 
Into  consideration  as  being  a  creditable 
action  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 


There  Is  no  question  on  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  that  there  first  was  a  failure 
to  consult  with  the  VISTA  volunteers 
and  with  others. 

The  administration  ha.s  not  made  a 
wholly  persuasive  case  tliat  this  plan 
meets  any  of  the  six  criteria  of  the  Re- 
organization Act.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  that.  F^irther,  a  series 
of  memorandums  have  appeared  in 
Washington,  including  a  memorandum 
by  John  Wilson,  the  GEO  planning  of- 
ficer, on  the  1972  budget  marks  presented 
by  the  office  of  management.  Budget  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  indicated  the  possibiluy  of  the 
elimination  of  100  percent  of  the  funds 
for  'VISTA.  This  is  a  memorandum  on 
GEO  which  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  personally  this  morning  and  he  said 
he  never  saw  it  and  that  it  has  no  stand- 
ing. Nevertheless,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  and 
it  was  circulated. 

There  was  a  staff  report  of  May  31, 
1971,  which  shows  that  none  of  the  pres- 
ent officers  of  VISTA  were  being  con- 
sidered for  any  of  the  top  30  positions  in 
the  new  agency.  This  is  not  reassuring. 

Further,  the  reorganization  plan  is  not 
on  all  fours  with  the  Ash  Commission 
recommendation  that  agencies  should  be 
grouped  by  function  and  not  by  concept, 
such  as  the  concept  of  volunteerism. 
Further,  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  original  submission  was  not  reas- 
suring and,  indeed,  the  galley  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) released  on  the  budget  for  1972 
indicated  that  VISTA  was  to  be  virtually 
eleminated.  This  further  adds  to  the  lack 
of  credibility. 

I  am  told  by  the  administration  that 
those  documents  are  not  accurate  and 
that  there  Is  no  credence  which  should 
be  put  in  them.  Nonetheless,  these  docu- 
ments apparently  have  existed  at  a  lower 
level. 

Viewing  the  reorganization  plan  from 
another  perspective.  There  is  a  case  to 
keep  VISTA  in  GEO  because  65  percent 
of  the  organizations  sponsoring  VISTA 
volunteers  are  community  action  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  case  for  keeping  Foster 
Grandparents  program  in  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  and,  indeed  foster 
grandparents  are  not  volunteers  but 
must  be  paid  the  minimum  w-age.  And, 
clearly  in  my  judgment — and  I  am  going 
to  oppose  this — the  Teacher  Corps 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  Office 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  listed  the  nega- 
tives as  candidly  as  I  can,  I  want  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  positives. 

First,  I  am  authorized  to  say  on  the 
floor  here  by  Mr.  Blatchford,  on  behalf 
of  the  President,  that  the  President  is 
prepared  to  "enlarge  and  improve" 
VISTA  and,  fiu-ther,  the  President  is 
making  a  "personal  commitment"  of  his 
office  to  stand  back  of  VISTA  and  its  ex- 
pansion. 

Mr.  CGNYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan when  I  have  completed  my  state- 
ment. 

Second,  I  am  authorized  to  try  to  add 


a  little  clarity  to  the  funding  picture. 
Instead  of  a  budget  projection  of  $33.1 
million  for  1972,  the  President  has 
agreed  to  raise  this  to  $45  million  for 
VISTA.  That  is  $12  million  of  the  $20 
million  tliat  has  been  referred  to. 

Further,  I  have  received  a  commit- 
ment from  Mr.  Blatchford  that  an  addi- 
tional $8  million  w-ill  go  entirely  to 
domestic  poverty  projects  with  the  bulk 
of  it  going  to  VISTA  or  to  the  senior 
citizens  program  in  the  poverty  area. 
This  could  include,  for  example,  in  the 
'VISTA  area  the  establishment  of  a  part- 
time  volunteer  program  or  a  summer 
program.  But  the  net  effect  of  this  is 
that  the  budget  will  be  increased  from 
$33  million  of  $45  million  going  to 
VISTA,  with  an  additional  $8  million 
over  and  above  that  for  VISTA  poverty 
or  VISTA-type  activities. 

Beyond  that  I  am  authorized  to  state 
relative  to  the  Peace  Corps  that  a  pres- 
entation has  been  made — and  hopefully 
the  administration  will  make  a  judg- 
ment on  this  by  the  end  of  this  week — 
for  an  increase  to  probably  something 
on  the  order  of  $82  to  $89  million  for 
the  Peace  Corps  rather  than  the  $72  mil- 
lion figure  that  is  in  the  April  30  sub- 
mission to  this  body. 

Further,  Senator  Javits  received  as- 
surances that  the  active  head  of  "VISTA 
and  the  Peace  Corps  would  be  at  a 
higher  level,  would  be  Associate  Direc- 
tors, and  that  he  or  she  will  be  desig- 
nated Associate  Director  for  domestic 
and  anti-poverty  programs.  This  re- 
flects a  higher  commitment  to  relate 
this  program  to  poverty. 

Having  said  that.  I  believe  that  the 
President  from  my  conversations  with 
him  in  the  past  is  clearly  committed  to 
an  expansion  of  the  volunteer  programs. 
He  has  held  this  position  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  believe  he  is  sincere  in  it. 
I  would  have  to  say  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  administration  has  failed  be- 
fore to  deal  honestly  and  openly  with 
the  Congress  on  some  matters,  and  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
will  do  so  now.  Specifically,  there  is 
broad  questioning  In  this  Nation  as  to 
whether  there  really  will  be  a  major 
commitment — let  alone  a  major  in- 
crease— in  the  war  on  poverty  through 
this  and  other  programs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
take  specific  steps  promptly  to  show  this, 
that  he  w-ill  visit  some  of  the  VISTA  en- 
deavors, have  them  to  lunch  and  put  his 
personal  imprimatur  on  moving  forward 
with  the  program  in  a  major  way.  I  have 
urged  that  this  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  add 
further  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
think  that  if  the  plan  is  defeated,  there 
is  the  danger  that  VISTA  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  there  are  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  would  be  quite  happy 
to  see  it  destroyed  within  GEO. 

I  must  regard  the  several  documents 
and  memos  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
serious    intentions    to    do    away    with 
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VISTA  if  the  Congress  does  not  approve 
Action.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  reflects 
at  all  well  on  the  commitments  of  this 
administration.  Nor,  however,  do  I  think 
that  it  will  reflect  at  all  well  on  this  ad- 
ministration If  it  fails  to  honor  the 
promises  it  made  about  'VISTA  In  the 
course  of  discussions  on  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  These  are  promises  which  I 
expect  the  administration  to  fulfill  ex- 
plicitly. I  am  prepared  to  take  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  word  because  I  think  that  it 
is  the  best  hope  VISTA  has  for  survival. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HGLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time,  I  am  going  to  yield  5  addi- 
tional minutes  more  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  so  that  we  can  go  ahead 
with  this  colloquy  that  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERS)  wishes  to  pursue. 

Mr.  CGNYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
tientleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  say  that  he  agrees  with  our  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  and  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss) 
in  making  it  difficult  for  some  of  those 
who  opposed  this,  because  of  the  fear 
that  we  have  that  some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  emaciated  or 
eventually  extin^ruished  completely. 

But  i  will  say  that  I  am  Interested  as 
to  the  total  of  the  promised  funding  and, 
as  I  understand,  that  is  about  $4  million 
over  the  $71  million  appropriation  when 
it  is  all  boiled  down? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  partly  correct.  There 
is  an  additional  increase  that  has  not 
been  officially  approved  as  yet  by  the 
White  House,  but  I  am  told  that  it  will 
be  by  the  end  of  the  week,  raising  the 
$4  million  that  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  by  about  another  $10  or  $17  mil- 
lion. This  comes  about  by  raising  the 
present  $72  million  for  the  Peace  Corps 
to  $82  or  $89  million.  The  total  increase 
Is  from  $141  million  to  something  on  the 
order  of  $151  million  for  all  of  the  pro- 
grams in  Action.  So  there  is  an  increase, 
but  it  has  not  officially  been  approved, 
but  the  presentation  has  been  made.  And 
I  believe  that  the  President  w-ill  commit 
to  a  higher  number  of  volunteers  from 
4.000  to  5.000  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  CGNYERS.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  were  to  continue  this  debate  or  post- 
pone it  until  next  week  that  we  might 
be  £ible  to  get  up  to  a  more  reasonable 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  used  to 
fund  these  programs.  It  would  appear  as 
if  the  longer  we  delay  this  measure,  the 
better  it  would  be.  I  would  like  to  con- 
fer with  the  leadership  about  it  for  the 
purpose  of  postponing  this  matter  until 
next  week.  It  might  be  up  to  maybe  even 
$10  million  more  if  all  these  plans  and 
promises  are  conflrmed  as  we  go  along. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  finding  it  very 
difficult  even  over,  I  presume,  the  sup- 
port of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid),  to  go  along 
with  what  has  unfortunately  developed 
in  this  so-called  reorganization  plan  No. 
1.  Because  the  key  question  was  asked 


by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ScHMiTZ) .  He  said: 

I  want  to  cut  these  programs — how  do  I 
vote? 

He  said: 

I  want  to  reduce  some  of  these  programs — 
how  shall  I  cast  my  vote? 

He  asked  that  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  do  not  recall  that  an 
answer  was  given  and,  if  it  was,  I  do  not 
recall  what  it  was. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  the  floor  and  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman's  question. 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, but  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  made.  I  will  re- 
spond at  this  time,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  does  not  wish  to  continue  at 
the  moment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  phrased 
a  simple  question  which  I  will  answer 
and  then  I  will  3^eld  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 
Specifically,  Mr.  Conyers  raised  the  cen- 
tral question  as  to  whether  there  are 
some  in  this  body  on  the  minority  side 
who  were  prepared  to  cut  out  some  of 
these  programs  and  to  dump  them.  The 
answer,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  that  he  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  some  on  this  side  who 
are  quite  prepared  to  dismember  and  de- 
capitate and  destroy  and  bury  some  of 
the  antipoverty  programs.  But  I  submit 
to  him  the  real  issue  is  that  there  is  a 
better  chance  for  success  and  expansion 
and  continuity  of  VISTA  if  the  President 
places  it  in  an  entity  that  he  believes 
will  be  effective,  and  spends  the  money 
for  it  and  makes  a  personal  commitment 
which  he  is  making  today  in  some  of  the 
things  I  am  saying.  Is  it  better  to  defeat 
the  plan  cuid  turn  it  over  to  GEO  where 
there  is  a  memorandimi  that  I  am  hold- 
ing right  now  which  raises  an  option  of 
a  total  elimination  of  VISTA  given  cer- 
tain budget  figures?  This  is  not  to  say 
that  this  same  GEO  memorandum  does 
not  contain  hints  about  the  elimination 
of  VISTA  in  other  ways  as  well.  I  think, 
however,  the  chances  of  VISTA  would  be 
somewhat  better  with  the  presidential 
commitment,  because  he  is  the  President 
and  will  be  for  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  promised  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  and  I  yield  to  him. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  point  ought  to  be  made  by 
those  in  favor  of  both  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps  that  each  of  these  two  en- 
tities will  be  brought  out  of  other  orga- 
nizations into  a  higher  level  of  visibility 
in  Action.  Thus,  they  will  be  at  a  higher 
level  than  either  one  now  possesses  where 
it  is  now  located  in  subordinate  positions 
down  inside  other  agencies. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  tried 
to  make  a  point  that  a  question  was 
asked  about  how  programs  would  or 
could  be  terminated  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Certainly,  the  question  was 


asked  and  of  course  no  answer  was  given 
to  it  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  you  do  not  change  any  functions  at 
all  by  putting  them  into  the  new  struc- 
ture proposed  In  this  reorganization  plan. 
The  functions  remain  untouched.  It  is 
just  the  structure  of  organization  which 
is  being  modified. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BRGWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
certain  inaccuracies  and  misleading 
statements  made  by  those  in  opposition 
to  this  reorganization  plan. 

Let  me  make  my  points  by  reviewing 
the  minority  views  submitted  with  the 
report  on  House  Resolution  411. 

I  begin  on  page  1  of  the  views,  that  is 
page  19  of  the  repwrt,  with  the  charge 
that: 

The  President  states  or  Implies  In  his 
message — and  administration  spokesmen  at 
the  hearings  echoed  and  re-echoed  this  view 
that  Americans  have  not  exhibited  a  suffi- 
cient spirit  of  unselfish  volunteerism  and 
that  programs  using  volunteers  have  fallen 
far  short  of  acceptable  goals. 

No  President  has  been  as  committed  to 
volunteerism  as  President  Nixon.  He 
spoke  of  volunteerism  In  his  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  in  1968,  in  his  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  in  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Center  for  Vol- 
untary Action,  in  establishing  the  Office 
of  Voluntary  Action,  and  now  in  this  pro- 
posal to  create  a  volunteer  agency  called 
Action.  He  feels  more  can  be  done  to  sup- 
port volunteers,  not  that  they  have  not 
done  enough.  As  well,  every  administra- 
tion witness  testified  that  the  programs 
involved  were  successful.  Including  As- 
sociate Director  Weber  of  OMB.  Not  one 
said  the  program  had  "fallen  far  short  of 
acceptable  goals"  as  the  minority  views 
indicate. 

Moving  along  to  the  second  page,  the 
minority  views  state: 

The  Administration  Intended  In  1971  to 
phase  out  VISTA. 

At  no  time  did  the  administration  in- 
tend to  kill  "VISTA.  It  was  suggested  by 
staff  during  the  budget  exercise  in  prep- 
aration for  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
as  were  many  suggestions  for  cutbacks 
and  program  terminations.  But  the  sug- 
gestion was  not  accepted.  The  admin- 
istration has  indicated  its  intention  to 
keep  "VISTA  and  is  suggesting  a  $12  mil- 
lion increase  for  VISTA  to  accommodate 
expanded  programing  should  Action  be 
approved. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  skip  the 
next  two  pages.  On  page  23,  they  state 
volimteerism  'is  to  be  the  pvupose,  goal 
and  raison  d'etre  of  Action."  That  Is  not 
true.  The  goals  of  Action  are  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  community  both  domestically 
and  abroad  as  noted  by  Director  Desig- 
nate Blatchford  in  his  testimony.  The 
function  or  objective  of  Action  are  to 
place  and  support  volunteers  on  local 
projects  working  toward  meeting  those 
goals. 

The  section  of  "Abandonment  of  the 
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Poor"  is  full  of  pique  and  little  argument. 
This  administration  has  not  abandoned 
the  poor.  In  this  very  case  it  asks  for  at 
least  $12  million  in  additional  money  for 
volunteer  programs  aimed  at  combating 
poverty.  Indeed,  one  wonders  who  the 
friends  of  the  poor  are  in  this  debate. 

On  page  26,  the  statement  is  made  that 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  give  a  blank 
check  on  this  plan.  I  submit  few  plans 
were  as  well  studied  by  the  committee 
as  this  one  was.  The  hearings  lasted  3 
days  and  everyone  who  asked  to  speak 
was  allowed  to  do  so.  I  daresay  we  know 
more  about  what  is  proposed  imder  Re- 
organization Plan  No,  1  than  we  do  about 
the  vast  majority  of  reorganizations  we 
have  passed  on. 

On  page  27,  much  is  made  about  the 
$16  million  cut  in  the  program  budgets. 
I  would  point  out  that  most  of  the  cut 
was  made  in  the  Peace  Corps  budget,  due 
to  a  4-year  downward  trend  in  applica- 
tions. The  Peace  Corps  cut  was  $17.7  mil- 
lion. The  Increase  in  domestic  program 
funding  Is  dramatic.  Twenty-three  mil- 
lion dollars  more  will  be  requested  for 
domestic  programs  as  a  result  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  this  plan. 

On  page  28,  the  statement  is  made  by 
the  opposition  that: 

It  is  our  firm  conclusion  that  the  com- 
mitment to  retain  and  support  VISTA  Is  so 
tenuous  and  vague  that  It  will  be  a  travesty 
on  the  welfare  of  the  poor  to  approve  the 
reorganization  plan. 

Director  Shultz  and  Associate  Direc- 
tor Weber  of  OMB  and  Director-desig- 
nate of  Action,  Joe  Blatchford  have  all 
griven  assurances  that  VISTA  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  it  is  now.  Associate 
Director  Weber  stated  in  the  hearing 
that  VISTA  would  have  a  $45  million 
budget;  that  means  a  $12  million  in- 
crease and,  in  written  response  to  Sen- 
ator Percy,  the  administration  made  the 
same  commitment.  The  commitment  of 
at  least  $12  million  more  to  the  VISTA 
budget  has  been  made.  Indeed,  the  op- 
position should  recognize  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  domestic  programs  will 
be  guided  and  funded  by  the  VISTA 
authorization  and  program  account. 

On  the  same  page,  the  statement  is 
made  that  funds  imder  Action  will  be 
appropriated  to  the  Director  of  Action. 
That  is  not  true:  they  are  appropriated 
for  specific  programs  and  cannot  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for 
which  they  are  appropriated. 

On  page  29.  an  attempt  is  made  by 
opponents  of  the  plan  to  tie  together  a 
number  of  other  reorganization  propos- 
als, some  of  which,  they  feel,  are  more 
likely  to  be  approved  than  others.  They 
then  state: 

If  any  one  of  these  contingencies  were  to 
fall,  establishment  of  Action  would  make  no 
sense. 

Let  me  state  categorically  that  the 
President  intends  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  to  stand  alone,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  Its  sub- 
committee both  reviewed  the  plan  as  a 
separate,  distinct  entity  and  felt  it  was 
justifiable  as  such. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  so 
much  misinformation  has  been  generated 
on  this  plan. 


I  am  even  more  perturbed  by  the 
stories  recently  appearing  in  the  papers 
as  a  result  of  a  leaked,  supposed  memo- 
randum which  purportedly  shows  people 
selected  for  staff  positions  in  the  new 
agency.  Only  Peace  Corps  or  Peace 
Corps-related  people  were  listed  and  the 
story  implication  is  conveyed  that  peo- 
ple from  other  agencies  such  as  VISTA 
are  somehow  being  locked  out.  That 
memorandum  had  no  oflBcial  standing, 
but  the  assurances  to  the  contrary  about 
VISTA'S  place  in  Action  about  the  fund- 
ing for  the  new  agency  and  about  tlie 
leadership  of  the  new  agency  does  have 
official  standing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Action  will  increase  our 
efforts  in  world  and  domestically  in  com- 
munity development.  The  minority  viewd 
are  misleading  and  do  not  grasp  the  fun- 
damental benefits  of  this  reorganization 
plan.  I  urge  all  the  Members  to  support 
this  plan  and  vote  for  the  creation  of 
the  new  agency — Action. 

I  favor  the  reorganization  plan  and 
feel  that  it  does  not  harm  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  in  any 
way.  On  the  contrary,  those  two  agen- 
cies will  become  more  viable  entities 
whose  important  contribution  to  society 
will  be  more  easily  recognized  by  the 
public.  The  emphasis  on  what  a  volunteer 
can  do  and  how  he  can  be  better  trained 
to  do  it  win  make  the  agency  a  more 
attractive  and  effective  one.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  an  increased  emphasis  on 
domestic  needs.  Budget  Director  Shultz 
stated  that  the  additional  $20  million  for 
Action  would  be  used  entirely  for  domes- 
tic programs  "with  the  majority  of  the 
funds  to  be  committed  to  antipoverty 
activities." 

The  returning  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
volunteer  will  be  better  able  to  be  re- 
trained for  other  volunteer  work.  In  the 
case  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  for 
example,  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
gained  from  overseas  duty  will  not  be 
wasted  but  used  in  many  areas  of  com- 
munity development  here  at  home.  Their 
career  opportunities  will  be  broadened 
and  their  experience  better  utilized. 

The  Presidents  message  on  Action 
stated  that  such  an  agency  would  stimu- 
late voluntary  action  by  providing  in- 
formation on  successful  voluntary  efforts 
and  assist  in  directing  those  who  wish  to 
volunteer  services  to  areas  in  which  their 
services  are  needed.  The  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  can  only  but  benefit  from  this 
emphasis  on  volunteerism  and.  therefore, 
I  support  the  creation  of  the  new- 
agency — Action. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Drinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  411,  a  reso- 
lution to  disapprove  reorganization  plan 
No.  1  of  1971,  proposed  by  the  President. 
The  reorganization  plan,  if  adopted, 
would  create  a  new  Federal  agency  which 
would  merge  six  existing  programs:  First. 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America— 
VISTA;  second,  Foster  Grandparents: 
third.  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram—RSVP;  fourth.  Service  Corps  of 
Reorganization  Executives;  fifth.  Active 
Corps  of  Executives;  and  sixth.  Auxiliary 
and  Special  Volunteer  Programs  In  the 


OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
President  has  also  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  merge  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  into  this  new  agency  at  an 
early  date. 

My  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson;, 
in  his  recent  testimony  before  the  Legis- 
lation and  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  aptly  summarized  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan: 

We  have  before  ua  a  plan  to  reorganize 
successful,  ongoing  programs  Into  a  new 
agency  that  offers  little  in  the  way  of  new 
program  or  new  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  here  describe 
the  foreboding  fiscal  consequences  of  the 
proposed  reorganization  plan  other  than 
to  make  two  observations.  First,  I  note 
that  the  administration's  1972  fiscal 
year  budget  request  for  four  key  pro- 
grams affected  by  the  proposed  merger — 
VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  Foster  Grand- 
parents, and  RSVP— is  $120,900,000, 
which  is  $16,100,000  less  than  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  for  the  1971  oper- 
ations of  those  vital  programs.  Secondly, 
although  the  President  has  stated  that 
he  will  request  $20  million  for  the  pro- 
posed new  agency  in  addition  to  the  funds 
already  requested  for  individual  pro- 
grsmas,  the  administration  has  never  con- 
cretely indicated  the  respects  in  which  it 
would  use  such  funds  if  they  were  ap- 
propriated. There  is  no  specific  assur- 
ance whatever  from  the  President  that 
the  increased  funds  would  be  used  to 
help  the  poor  or  minorities  at  home  or 
overseas. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  a  theme 
which  has  arisen  again  and  again  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations' 
hearings  on  this  resolution,  in  my  nu- 
merous communications  with  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  our  volunteer 
agencies,  and  in  my  discussions  with  my 
constituents  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts;  The  poor  and 
minority-group  members  in  our  country 
are  fast  losing  what  little  faith  and  hop? 
they  have  left  in  the  admini.strati.-:)n's 
wilhngness  to  come  to  their  aid.  and  in 
the  ability  of  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cope  with  their  problems.  The 
proposed  reorganization  plan  con.-picu- 
ously  fails  to  include  provisions  which 
would  justify  hope  for  the  poor  or 
minorities.  For  example,  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  fii-st,  ignores  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ash  Council  that  volunteer 
agencies  be  grouped  by  function,  second, 
substantially  weakens  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity— the  only  agency  in 
our  Government  concentrating  principal- 
ly on  the  problems  of  poverty — by  de- 
priving it  of  jurisdiction  over  VISTA  and 
the  Poster  Grandparents  Program,  third, 
facilitates  the  Administration's  apparent 
intention  to  terminate  VISTA,  or  at  least 
curtail  its  functions,  and  fourth,  makes 
no  provision  for  participation  by  the  poor 
or  minority-group  members  in  the  pro- 
grams which  immediately  affect  them 
and  the  lives  of  their  communities. 

I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  another 
ominous  aspect  of  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation plan.  By  creating  a  vast  agency 
With  jurisdiction  over  many  different 
programs,  the  Executive  is  hi  effect  at- 
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tempting  to  restrict  and  diffuse  the  de- 
tailed on-going  review  by  congressional 
committees  which  have  manifested  their 
great  expertise  and  abiding  concerns 
about  these  and  other  specific  programs. 
The  Congress  should  not  permit  its  tradi- 
tional f  imctlon  of  specific  review  of  social 
welfare  programs  to  be  dissipated. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  cogent  arguments  that  the 
proposed  multlagency  merger  would  in 
tlie  long  run  produce  efficiencies  or  sav- 
ings. There  are,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
compelling  social  pohcies  against  the 
merger,  and  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Resolution  411. 
Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement.  I  ask  him 
whether  he  gets  the  feeling,  after  listen- 
ing to  this  debate,  that  there  are  some, 
who,  it  seems,  almost  do  not  want  these 
programs  to  succeed.  Every  time  a  pro- 
gram starts  working  in  this  coimtry  they 
start  fooling  around  with  the  plumbing. 
One  gets  the  feeling  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  someone  just  does  not 
want  Government  to  work.  That  is  the 
feeling  I  get. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  made  an  excellent 
point.  Obviously  there  are  some  in  this 
Chamber  who  would  like  to  get  rid  of 
these  six  agencies.  They  do  not  believe 
m  volimtarism. 

What  troubles  me  more  is  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  apparent  commitments  on 
funding  brought  here  orally  from  the 
administration. 

I  do  not  know  what  funding  will  be 
given.  I  know  what  I  read  in  the  pro- 
posed budget  of  this  administration.  All 
I  say  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  very  clear, 
hard  knowledge  that  more  funding  is 
coming  to  these  important  programs,  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  the  merger. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  CoNYiRs). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
move  toward  the  close  of  the  debate.  I 
reiterate  a  recommendation  that  we 
should  defer  disposition  of  this  matter 
for  a  week.  At  the  rate  that  the  promises 
and  innuendoes  are  coming  from  the 
administration  in  terms  of  additional 
funding  to  prove  their  good  faith  and 
their  intentions  about  whether  this  re- 
organization will  indeed  eliminate  some 
of  the  very  important  activities  going  on, 
we  will  surely  have  several  more  mil- 
lions of  dollars  promised  to  us  at  the 
rate  we  are  going. 

I  suggest  this  delay  as  a  course  of  ac- 
tion for  the  leadership  to  consider.  I 
hope  we  wnli  keep  in  mind  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  a  burden  to  prove  its 
good  faith.  After  all,  they  have  never 
rome  down  here  trying  to  get  more  money 
for  VISTA  before  now.  If  they  are  really 
serious  about  it.  let  us  see  what  the  offer 
is  and  how  soon  they  will  make  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.   THOMPSON   of   New  Jersey.   I 

think  the  bidding  is  such  now 

Mr.  CONYERS.  An  auction,  If  you 
please. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
an  auction,  but  bids  are  coming  in  fast. 
I  do  not  see  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
on  the  floor,  but  earUer  in  the  debate  he 
said  he  would  like  to  eliminate  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reto)  just  informed  us  of  a 
new  commitment  to  be  made  later  this 
week  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  Yet  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  BROvra)  just  announced 
to  us  that  there  has  been  a  radical  de- 
cline in  the  Peace  Corps  recruitment.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  will  use  the 
money  for  if  there  is  a  decline  in  recruit- 
ment and  an  increase  in  the  moneys. 
Would  you  please  explain  to  me  where 
you  think  the  money  will  go? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Before  the  gentle- 
man responds,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  the  point 
that  I  made  earUer.  It  is  like  a  Charlie 
Chaplin  movie,  with  a  fire  engine  going 
back  and  forth  across  the  street.  It  is 
three  times  now  that  they  have  called  for 
the  fire  engine.  They  asked  for  $20  mil- 
lion and  then  they  reorganized.  I  tWnk 
if  we  stayed  here  until  5  or  6  o'clock  to- 
night and  then  said  that  we  will  put  the 
thing  over  imtil  tomorrow,  why  any 
kind  of  an  offer  may  be  forthcoming.  I 
beheve  the  gentleman  made  a  very 
cogent  explanation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  glad  to  realize 
that  there  are  level-headed  Members 
here  prepared  to  back  up  their  rhetoric 
with  a  commitment  to  preserve  these 
programs. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
back  up  their  promises  with  additional 
programs  on  the  other  side.  If  we  can 
stay  a  httle  bit  longer,  we  might  get 
double  the  Teacher  Corps  fimding. 

Ml-.  CONYERS.  All  sort  of  interesting 
possibilities  are  opened  up  by  this  sug- 
gestion. I  am  glad  the  membership  is 
alert  to  these  recommendations. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  has  asked  a  very  crucial 
question.  In  the  earlier  debate  he  asked — 
and  it  has  not  been  suiswered — 'What  does 
a  Member  who  wsuits  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  programs  do?  How  does  he 
vote?  We  have  had  several  attempts  at 
answering  this  question,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  very  valid  one.  Suppose  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  VISTA  program.  How  do  you 
vote? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  could  not 
answer  the  question.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  admitted  that  he  could  not 
answer  the  question.  I  ask  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  this  question: 
How  does  a  person  who  thinks  some  of 
these  programs  need  to  be  reduced  vote 
on  this  bill  before  us? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
not  assuming  the  mantle  of  leadership, 
but  there  are  two  ways  in  wliich  you 
can  answer  the  question.  There  are  two 


theories.  If  you  put  all  of  these  agencies 
into  Action,  it  Is  obviously  sort  of 
analogous  to  a  cage  with  a  number  of 
lions  in  it.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  walk  into 
the  cage  and  grab  one  of  the  Uons  by  the 
scruff  of  his  neck,  by  the  mane,  and  kill 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  approach 
it  in  this  way  and  say,  "Why  do  you  not 
let  them  stay  where  they  are,  because 
you  are  not  making  a  change,  anyway, 
and  kill  them  off  Individutilly?"  So  until 
that  matter  is  resolved  I  think  we  ought 
to  vote  "aye"  and  defeat  this  plan. 

If  I  may  add  a  thought,  the  Chief 
Planning  Officer  of  GEO  in  a  memo  that 
I  have  seen  myself,  said  that  we  should 
cut  VISTA  100  percent,  but  that  is  po- 
litically imwise.  Put  it  into  Action  and 
we  can  let  It  die  a  natural  death.  Maybe 
they  will  find  it  like  one  of  the  litter  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  raised 
a  third  point  that  I  want  to  bring  atten- 
tion to,  which  is  the  Wilson  memo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid)  the  Wilson  memo  rec- 
ommends that  GEO  be  cut  a  full  23 
percent  and  that  VISTA  be  eliminated 
100  percent.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
being  forced  into  the  position  of  decid- 
ing whether  it  would  be  better  to  have 
■VISTA  in  GEO  and  get  a  100-percent 
reduction,  or  working  it  into  the  Action 
program  where  it  will  receive  additional 
milUons  of  dollars  but  not  much  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  response 
to  that  I  think  our  choice  is  whether 
you  leave  VISTA  in  OEO  where  there 
is  a  position  paper  which  raises  grave 
doubts  about  its  continued  existence,  or 
whether  you  place  it  in  Action  where 
you  have  an  increase  from  $33  million 
to  $45  million  and  a  presidential  com- 
mitment that  he  will  stand  back  of 
VISTA  and  expand  and  improve  It.  The 
latter  seems  the  much  more  desirable 
course  to  follow. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Which  does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  prefer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Gold  WATER) . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tradition  of  helping  a  neighbor  in  need 
goes  back  to  the  frontier  days  of  this  Na- 
tion. Even  as  we  cherish  self-rehance,  we 
recognize  that  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  our  fellow  man  also  Is  a  valued  char- 
acteristic of  our  people.  This  spirit  of 
voluntarism  is  a  strong  thread  in  the 
fabric  of  our  society. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  express 
strong  support  for  President  Nixon's  re- 
organization plan  No.  1.  As  we  all  know. 
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this  plan  would  bring  together  in  a  new 
agency  called  Action  such  volunteer  pro- 
grams at  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  Foster 
Grandparents.  SCORE.  ACE.  and  other 
smaller  groups. 

The  concept  of  volunteering  help  one 
another  is  a  basic  tenent  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  potential  for  such  pro- 
grams as  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  Foster 
Grandparents  in  my  opinion  have  not 
been  fully  exploited.  We  have  not  fully 
utilized  the  available  talent.  They  have 
not  developed  the  good  will  that  should 
have  been  a  spin-off  from  the  concept  of 
helping  one  another. 

Now  is  not  a  time  to  do  away  with,  de- 
stroy or  undermine.  Now  is  the  time  for 
new  direction.  We  have  learned  from  try- 
ing we  should  capitalize  on  oiir  mistakes 
and  our  knowledge.  Now  is  the  time  for 
new  imagination.  To  develop  meaningful 
programs  that  will  help  and  will  build 
better  images.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  can  and  have  been  able  to 
serve  their  fellow  man  through  these 
programs  and  build  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding between  strangers.  With  this 
new  organization  programs  such  as 
VISTA.  Foster  Grandparents,  and 
SCORE.  ACE  will  enable  young  people  at 
home  and  the  elderly  and  retired  busi- 
nessmen to  tackle  the  urgent  problems  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

I  believe  the  common  purpose  of  these 
programs  will  be  strengthened  by  con- 
solidating them  into  an  Action  agency 
as  proposed  by  the  President. 

There  are  several  obvious  benefits  of 
such  a  merger.  A  single  agency  would 
make  much  more  efficient  the  recruit- 
ment, selection,  training,  and  placement 
of  volunteers.  By  fixing  responsibility  in 
one  agency,  more  effective  management 
could  be  expected. 

The  most  important  advantage,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  concept  of  voluntarism 
will  be  enhanced.  I  think  the  good  work.s 
of  volimteers  of  all  ages  and  from  all 
walks  of  life  will  be  better  recognized 
and  appreciated  if  their  service  were 
channeled  through  a  single  agency. 

For  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
America.  We  Califomians  like  to  think 
that  our  State  leads  the  Nation.  Yet  in 
candor  we  recognize  that  we  have  oiu- 
share  of  today's  problems. 

Well-trained  volunteers  could  help  us 
in  many  ways.  There  are  children  in 
need  of  remedisd  education;  there  are 
young  people  desperately  in  need  of  con- 
structive programs  to  channel  their  en- 
ergies; there  are  working  mothers  who 
badly  need  day-care  centers;  there  are 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled  who  would 
appreciate  a  helping  hand. 

The  person-to-person  approach  of  an 
Action  volunteer  would  do  much  to  hu- 
manize the  many  programs  which  exist 
but  which  have  not  been  as  effective  as 
they  could  be. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  proposed 
Action  agency  can  do  much  to  mobilize 
the  great  volunteer  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion and  put  it  to  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
this  legislation  pending  before  us  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Res- 


olution 411  to  disapprove  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1971  which  would  bring 
various  Federal  volunteer  programs  in- 
to a  new  agency  called  Action.  Before 
proceeding,  Mr.  Chiarman.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  (Mr. 
HoLiriELD  • ,  who  is  also  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  conducted 
hearings  on  this  reorganization  pro- 
posal. In  looking  over  the  record  of  those 
hearings.  I  was  most  impressed  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  subcommittee  in  de- 
veloping testimony  on  this  proposal.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  overall 
weight  of  the  testimony  was  instrumental 
in  converting  some  skeptics  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Action  agency  proposal. 
The  final  vote  in  subcommittee  was  9  to  3 
m  favor  of  Action,  and  the  full  commit- 
tee went  on  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
subcommittee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  16. 

In  recommending  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  should  be  allowed  to  become 
law,  the  committee  presents  a  most  co- 
gent and  persuasive  case  for  Action  in 
its  report.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  have 
had  a  chance  to  read  that  document  be- 
cause it  does  address  itself  to  the  specific 
objections  and  misconceptions  being 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  this  plan. 

In  that  connection,  I  have  also  taken 
special  care  to  read  the  minority  views 
filed  by  10  members  of  the  committee, 
and  I  must  observe  they  comprise  a  most 
curious  case  against  Action.  If  one  were 
to  take  these  views  seriously,  he  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  if  we  approve  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  we  will  be  re- 
.sponsible  for  unleashing  some  horrible 
monster  on  the  American  public.  To 
quote  from  those  minority  views.  Action 
"IS  ill  conceived,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor,"  and  it  would 
"have  a  serious  detrimental  effect  on 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation."  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  anyone  can  argue  that  an  expanded, 
better  planned  and  directed  national 
program  for  voluntary  action  is  going  to 
ruin  this  Nation  is  beyond  me.  We  are 
not  talking  here  about  unleashing  a  mad 
monster  on  the  American  people;  we  are 
talking  about  unleasing  the  creative  en- 
ergies, skills,  and  idealism  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  minority  report  also  makes  the 
very  curious  and  imsubstantiated  charge 
that  the  administration  has  stated  or 
implied  that  Americans  have  "not  ex- 
hibited a  siifiScient  spirit  of  imselflsh 
volunteerism,"  and  that  the  administra- 
tion, by  proposing  action,  has  somehow 
insulted  "thousands  of  dedicated  and 
selfiess  individuals  who  have  given  their 
time  and  their  energies  so  amply  in  the 
past." 

Such  a  ploy  by  the  opponents  is  not 
only  sheer  nonsense,  but  completely 
lacking  in  taste.  Nowhere  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  such  an  indictment  of 
the  American  people  and  their  volun- 
tarj'  efforts  either  stated  or  implied.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  President's  message 
stresses  that  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  our  Nation  has  been,  "the  American 
tradition  of  voluntary  involvement." 

The  central  thrust  of  the  President's 
message  is  that — 


In  the  past  decade,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  built  on  this  tradition  by  develop- 
ing channels  for  Joining  the  spirit  of  volun- 
tary citizen  service  In  America  with  public 
needs. 

But  that  these  opportunities  "must  be 
adapted  and  improved"  to  meet  changing 
needs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Specifi- 
cally, there  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
Federal  volunteer  programs,  and  these 
must  now  be  brought  into  line  "with  new 
national  priorities  and  new  opportunities 
for  meeting  those  priorities."  In  the 
words  of  the  President: 

We  must  take  full  advantage  of  the  les- 
.-ions  of  the  past  decade,  and  we  mint  build 
on  the  experience  of  that  period  If  we  are 
to  realize  the  full  potential  of  voluntary 
citizen  service  .  .  .  the  foundation  for  a 
greatly  expanded  Government  coiitributlon 
to  volunteer  service  already  exists.  Now  we 
must  consolidate  that  foundation  in  order  to 
build  on  It. 

And  yet,  to  read  the  minority  views 
you  would  think  that  perfection  can  be 
found  in  proliferation  and  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  pres- 
ent and  rest  on  our  laurels.  In  short,  the 
minority  report  says  we  should  be  satis- 
fied with  the  status  quo  when  it  comes 
to  volunteer  programs,  while  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  action  proposal,  says  we  can 
and  must  do  better. 

I  was  especially  interested  by  one 
statement  which  appeared  in  the  minor- 
ity views,  because  I  think  it  unwittingly 
makes  a  very  strong  point  for  an  ex- 
panded volunteer  effort  under  action. 
Quoting  from  that  statement: 

Every  program  affected  by  this  reorgani- 
zation has  more  applications  from  potential 
volunteers  than  there  are  available  slots  to 
accept  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  could  be  a  better 
argument  for  expanding  and  consolidat- 
ing our  Federal  volunteer  programs  than 
the  fact  that  there  aie  so  many  willing 
hands  which  aie  not  being  put  to  use? 
That  there  is  still  a  great  imtapped  res- 
ervoir of  voluntary  spirit  which  is  not 
being  properly  or  effectively  channeled 
to  solve  our  Nation's  problems?  It  seems 
evident  to  me  that  we  must  provide  a 
new  catalyst  and  outlet  for  this  spirit- 
that  we  must  give  voluntary  action  pro- 
grams greater  visibility,  priority,  and  di- 
rection if  we  are  to  effectively  enlist  the 
energies  of  the  people  in  addressing  the 
great  challenges  of  our  times. 

And  yet,  the  opponents  of  Action  would 
have  us  believe  that  all  is  well,  that  any 
change  would  be  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation,  and  that  there  is  no 
quo  like  the  status  quo. 

I  think  they  would  have  a  hard  time 
convincing  the  young  people  of  this  Na- 
tion that  that  is  the  case.  I  think  they 
would  have  a  difficult  time  persuading 
the  young  people  I  talked  with  at  the 
White  House  Youth  Conference  that  we 
cannot  and  should  not  do  a  better  job 
with  respect  to  our  Federal  volunteer 
programs.  The  fact  is,  the  youth  con- 
ference task  force  on  the  draft,  national 
service  and  alternatives,  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  action  agency  concept  in  the 
following  language: 
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This  task  force  endorses  the  creation  of 
action  corps  to  bring  together  volunteer 
service  agencies  to  first,  expand  opportunities 
available  for  full-time  service  and  second,  to 
serve  as  an  agency  designed  to  further  uti- 
lize part-time,  non-paid  volunteers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  rather  interesting 
to  contrast  this  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Youth 
Task  Force  with  the  status  quo-oriented 
opposition  contained  in  the  minority 
views.  To  the  young  people,  these  status 
quo  stalwarts  must  come  across  like  a 
slapstick  crew  sailing  backward  into 
the  sunset  of  the  sixties  singing,  "Don't 
Rock  the  Boat."  For  the  fact  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  opponents  of  Action 
are  more  interested  in  preserving  the 
past  than  in  facing  the  future.  Like  over- 
ly proud  parents,  they  refuse  to  recog- 
nize any  imperfections  in  their  brain- 
children, or  admit  that  there  might  be 
room  for  improvement  or  growth. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk  from 
the  opponents  of  Action  that  this  reor- 
ganization plan  will  somehow  destroy 
this  or  that  component,  when  the  fact 
is  that  the  components  will  be  elevated 
from  their  subterranean  departmental 
positions  and  given  greater  visibility. 
There  is  talk  that  Action  is  nothing  more 
than  a  plot  to  kill  VISTA  when  the  fact  is 
that  assurances  have  been  given  from 
the  top  that  VISTA  will  not  only  be  re- 
tained in  name  and  identity,  but  that  its 
funding  will  be  expanded  substantially 
under  Action.  There  is  talk  that  the 
creation  of  Action  will  somehow  under- 
mine the  interests  of  the  poor,  when  the 
fact  is  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
extra  $20  million  in  new  program 
thrusts  will  be  used  in  seeking  new 
means  of  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
poor  in  the  context  of  voluntary  action 
programs.  There  is  talk  that  Action  is 
nothing  more  than  volunteerism  for  the 
sake  of  volunteerism,  when  the  fact  is 
that  Action  is  designed  as  a  vehicle  for 
effectively  applying  voluntary  resources 
and  energies  to  our  many  unmet  social 
needs.  All  this  loose  talk  which  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  facts  can  be  found  in  the 
minority  report.  That  report  can  perhaps 
best  be  summed  up  with  the  phrase: 
"All  talk  and  no  action,"  and  the  authors 
could  best  be  dubbed,  "the  inaction 
corps." 

I,  for  one,  am  on  the  side  of  the  Action 
Corps.  It  is  an  exciting,  innovative,  log- 
ical, and  most  importantly,  urgently 
necessary  reorganization  proposal.  I 
commend  the  administration  for  propos- 
ing it,  I  commend  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  for  endorsing  it,  and 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELXi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  endorse  the  President's  proposal  to 
create  an  action  agency. 

The  proposal  is  reorganization  plan 
No.  1. 

I  oppose  the  pending  House  Resolu- 
tion 411. 

The  President's  proposal  would  merge 


the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA.  Score,  Foster 
Grandparents  and  a  few  other  small  but 
volunteer  agencies. 

The  opponents  of  this  reorganization 
see  all  kinds  of  motives,  sinister,  and 
otherwise,  behind  the  proposal. 

They  fear  it  as  a  surrender  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

They  believe  that  the  character  of 
popular  and  familiar  programs  like  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  may  be  altered. 

They  suspect  an  abdication  of  Federal 
responsibility. 

I  would  argue  otherwise. 

I  believe,  as  President  Nixon  put  it  In 
transmitting  this  plan  to  Congress, 
that — and  I  quote : 

America  must  enlist  the  ideals,  the  energy, 
the  experience  and  the  skills  of  its  people  on 
a  larger  scale  than  it  ever  has  in  the  past. 

And  I  believe  that  Action  is  the  way 
to  do  it. 

In  answering  the  critics,  I  would  say 
that  the  consolidation  of  diverse  volun- 
teer activities  offers  the  opportimity  to 
mount  a  more  unified  attack  against 
poverty  in  all  its  forms. 

Poverty  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics; it  can  Include  the  disadvantages 
of  poor  education,  inability  to  secure 
health  services,  the  neglect  of  the  elderly, 
the  isolation  of  those  in  nu-al  areas. 

There  are  many  ways  of  helping  people 
in  need  to  cope  with  their  problems. 

I  believe  that  Action  offers  not  just 
a  new  way,  but  a  more  effective  way  to 
enlist  and  utilize  the  energies  of  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Pucinski. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bell) 
is  the  ranking  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, so  that  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
in  a  position  to  answer  this : 

Could  the  gentleman  from  California 
give  us  any  reassurances  that  if  this  re- 
organization plan  is  adopted,  that  there 
will  not  be  a  wholesale  dismissal  of  key 
personnel  in  these  offices  and  agencies 
that  are  now  doing  a  good  job,  Eind  that 
there  will  not  be  new  directives,  new 
forms,  new  programs  and  a  complete 
standstill  for  at  least  a  year  under  this 
reorganization  plan?  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  assurance  that  this  will  not 
happen? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows  that  you  could  not  make  any  such 
assurances  on  that,  and  you  could  not 
have  done  that  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, but  we  do  know  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  knows,  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid)  said  just  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
President  does  have  an  interest  in  VISTA 
and  that  he  is  going  to  put  more  money 
into  the  VISTA  program,  and  that  he  is 
moving  it  into  a  new  area,  so  that  there 
is  an  interest  there  that  did  not  exist  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 


minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mt.Railsback). 

Mr.  RAHjSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President's  plan  to  merge 
a  wide  variety  of  volunteer  groups  into  a 
single  agency  offers  a  fresh  opportimity 
and  challenge  to  those  who  want  to  build 
a  better  America. 

The  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  would  do  more  than  simply  bring  to- 
gether the  Peace  Corps,  "VISTA,  SCORE, 
Foster  Grandparents,  and  other  volun- 
teer agencies.  It  would  create  a  single 
agency  called  Action,  a  central  head- 
quarters for  all  those  who  want  to  vol- 
unteer a  year  or  several  years  to  helping 
his  fellow  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  both  a  more 
efficient  and  more  effective  way  to  tap 
the  volunteer  resources  of  this  Nation. 

We  can  give  due  credit  to  those  in  the 
Peace  Corps  and  in  other  agencies  who 
demonstrated  over  the  past  decade  that 
the  volunteer  spirit  still  runs  strong. 

But,  as  the  President  pointed  out  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  it  is  time  to 
build  on  this  experience  and  move  on  to 
new  ways  of  enabling  volunteers  to  help 
solve  problems  of  poverty  here  and 
abroad.  I  believe  that  there  are  many, 
many,  people  that  would  volimteer  on  a 
fiUl-time  or  part-time  basis  if  they  knew 
where  to  volimteer.  A  single  agency  ought 
to  make  it  easier  for  these  people  to 
participate. 

I  think  the  new  Action  agency  can  do 
this  by  encouraging  local  initiative,  by 
backing  up  volunteers  with  technical  as- 
sistance, by  marshaling  more  part-time 
volunteers,  by  linking  up  with  other  ex- 
perienced organizations  and  by  enlisting 
more  craftsmen  and  professionals  as 
volunteers. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  Action 
may  be  the  type  of  volunteer  agency 
needed  for  the  1970's. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan). 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an 
effort  to  draw  upon  the  resource  of  vol- 
unteer effort  in  this  cpuntry  and  to  help 
citizens  become  even  Jfjaore  a  part  of  their 
Government,  the  President  has  proposed 
in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  that  the 
volunteer  agencies  such  as  Peace  Corps, 
"VISTA,  ACE,  SCORE,  and  Foster  Grand- 
parents be  brought  together  in  one  new 
agency  to  be  called  Action.  I  support 
this  reorganization. 

Some  who  have  criticized  this  move 
offer  dire  predictions  that  somehow  the 
domestic  poverty  agency — "VISTA — will 
be  done  away  with,  that  it  wUl  be  dissi- 
pated. Yet,  those  who  testified  in  the 
House  hearings  assured  us  that  this 
would  not  be  the  case.  To  the  contrary, 
the  work  of  VISTA  is  to  be  expanded.  An 
extra  $20  million  is  being  sought  pri- 
marily for  this  area.  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor Joe  Blatchford,  who  is  the  Director- 
designate  of  Action,  testified  that  he 
hopes  to  see  the  projects  and  programs 
of  VISTA  greatly  expanded.  He  said  he 
saw  not  a  downgrading  of  "VISTA,  but 
an  upgrading.  He  told  us  that  he  envi- 
sions a  maximum  effort  working  directly 
with  the  people  and  with  volunteers  liv- 
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tag  under  poverty  conditions  and  helptag 
with  education  and  training  and  counsel- 
ing and  economic  development. 

The  testimony  produced  a  picture  of 
an  agency  serving  as  an  advocate  for 
the  people.  We  have  in  hand  firm  decla- 
rations of  intent  from  the  administration 
witnesses.  And  these  declarations  provide 
a  more  than  adequate  response  to  the 
concerns  voiced  by  opponents  of  the  re- 
organization who  fear  that  the  domestic 
poverty  effort  will  be  abandoned.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  this  is  not  the  case  and 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me. 

After  the  Action  agency  is  created,  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  will  remain  a  separate 
statute.  Any  future  changes  in  that  law 
will  come,  of  course,  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
will  continue  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over 
title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended— VISTA— and 
title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended.  Title  VI  includes  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  porgram  and 
the  Foster  Grandparents  program. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  continue  its  Jurisdiction  over  the 
SCOREI-ACE  programs  since  these  are 
carried  on  under  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended. 

Against  this  background,  I  would  like 
to  reassure  my  colleagues  that  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  in  no  way  Infringes  on 
congressional  prerogatives.  Rather,  by 
consolidating  volunteer  efforts  in  a  new 
Action  agency,  it  helps,  in  the  words 
of  the  President's  transmittal  message, 
"enlist  the  ideals,  the  energy,  the  ex- 
perience, and  the  skills  "  of  the  American 
people. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  plan. 

I  have  been  concerned  particularly 
myself  in  this  connection  with  two  pro- 
grams. One  is  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
other  is  the  so-called  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents plan  because  many  people  in  my 
district  have  shared  in  this  plan  and 
have  done  excellent  work  and  I  would  be 
the  last  one  to  want  to  see  it  dis- 
continued. 

In  this  connection  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Blatchford. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Pb.\ce  Cosps, 
Washington,  DC  ,  ^fay  24,  1971. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  I'm  pleased  we  had  r  ch.ince  to 
talk  about  the  Poster  Grandparents  plan  ^he 
other  day.  both  because  of  your  leadership 
on  behalf  of  the  prograni  In  the  past  and 
our  mutual  Interest  In  Its  future.  I  thought 
It  might  be  well  to  put  down  on  paper  at 
this  point  some  of  my  thoughts  about  Poster 
Grandparents. 

There  Is  no  doubt  Poster  Grandparents  Is 
an  excellent  program.  It  Is  respected  wherever 
It  ojjerates.  It  works  In  some  of  the  most 
challenging  environments  to  be  found  any- 
where, yet  the  participants  undertake  their 
work  with  Immense  pride  and  great  capa- 
bility. This  program  Is  an  example  of  how 
we  In  this  country  should  find  ways  to  honor 
and  capitalize  upon  the  energy  and  dedica- 
tion of  older  Americans  while  at  the  same 
time  putting  their  abilities  to  work  I  believe 


many  more  of  our  governmental  programs 
should  follow  the  example  of  Foster  Grand- 
parents by  emphasizing  service  with  dignity, 
not  welfare  with  surveillance.  Should  the 
Congress  approve  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  as  Director-Designate  of  the  new 
Action  agency  Poster  Grandparents  would 
have  my  complete  support. 

There  has  been  an  understandable  concern 
among  senior  citizens  about  shifting  Foster 
Grandparents  out  of  the  Office  of  Aging 
where  It  is  felt  the  Interests  of  senior  citizens 
are  paramount.  There  are  a  number  of  coun- 
terbalancing factors,  however,  which  I  sug- 
gest favor  Its  coming  into  a  new  agency. 

First,  it  will  receive  much  greater  public 
exposure.  For  example  advertising  and  pub- 
lic relations  will  associate  it  with  the  Peace 
Corps  which  a  Just  completed  public  opinion 
survey  shows  to  be  the  most  popular  and 
respected  of  all  foreign  assistance  programs, 
public  and  private.  It  can  be  lifted  from  rela- 
tive obscurity. 

Second,  It  should  attain  greater  promi- 
nance  In  the  government  as  a  result  of  the 
merger.  Instead  of  being  part  of  a  massive 
HEW  budget.  Poster  Grandparents  (and 
R.8.VP.  as  well)  wUl  make  Its  request  as  a 
major  component  of  a  separate  agency  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Tlilrd,  I  believe  there  will  be  opportunities 
to  link  the  part-time  programs  such  as  Fos- 
ter Grandparents  and  R.S.V.P.  with  positions 
for  full-time  volunteers  provided  for  else- 
where In  the  Action  authority.  Thus  full- 
time  volunteers,  themselves  senior  citizens, 
could  be  available  to  mobUlze  and  assist  the 
part-time  volunteers. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  commitment  to  senior 
citizen  volunteer  programs  by  this  Admisils- 
tratlon  which  Is  genuine  and  expansive.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  merger  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent budget  request  was  recently  Increased 
from  $7.5  million  to  $10.5  million.  I  l>elleve 
Poster  Grandparents  will  be  afforded  an  ex- 
panded opportunity  to  prove  Its  worth  and 
merit  expansion.  Certainly.  I  believe  it  de- 
serves this  recognition  and  will  receive  the 
support  It  deserves. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  H.  Blatchford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  specifically  un- 
dertaking a  commitment  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  senior  citizens  volunteer  pro- 
grams and  explains  that  the  merger  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  Foster 
Grandparents  budget  request  which  was 
recently  increased  from  $7.5  milhon  to 
$10.5  million. 

The  other  program  in  which  I  was 
very  greatly  concerned  and  which  has 
already  been  discussed  here  is  the  Peace 
Corps. 

There  has  been  a  significant  letter 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  others 
from  Mr.  Ai-nold  R.  Weber,  the  Associate 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  in  which  he  specifically 
.'^ays: 

There  la  nothing  In  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  I  that  would  require  any  such  change 
in  the  present  Jurisdiction  of  the  yarlous 
legislative  committees. 

And— 

Unless  and  untu  the  Congress  shall  other- 
wise direct,  the  Peace  Corps  will  remain  a 
separate  statute  and  we  assume  that  future 
changes  In  that  Act.  Including  amendments 
to  appropriations  authorizations,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  I  have  re- 
ferred to  is  as  follows: 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Chbt  Holitield, 

ChaiTman,  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  HoLirrcu):  You  have  asked 
whether  we  foresee  any  alteration  In  the 
manner  In  which  future  legislation  dealing 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  SCORE-ACE, 
the  Retired  Senior  Volunteers  Program,  or 
the  Poster  Grandparents  Program,  particu- 
larly authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
these  programs,  will  be  handled  by  the  vari- 
ous legislative  committees  of  the  Congress  If 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971  becomes 
effective. 

There  Is  nothing  In  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  that  would  require  any  such  change  in 
the  present  Jurisdiction  of  the  various  legls- 
l.itlve  committees. 

Unless  and  until  the  Congress  shall  other- 
wise direct,  the  Peace  Corps  Act  will  remain 
a  separate  statute  said  we  assimae  that  fu- 
ture changes  In  that  Act,  Including  amend- 
ments to  appropriations  authorizations,  will 
be  considered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Furthermore,  we  assume  that  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  will  continue  to 
exercise  comparable  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (VISTA), 
aud  Title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  and  the  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram), and  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  will  continue  to  have  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  the  SCORE-ACE  pro- 
gram, since  that  program  is  conducted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended. 

Sincerely. 

(Signed)  Arnold  R.  Weber, 

Associate  Director. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  this 
assurance  and  in  the  belief  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  I  am  willing  to  support 
this  reorganization. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  both 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  1,400 
different  programs  that  we  have  and 
which  require  administration  costs  at 
every  regional  and  State  and  local  level 
and  where  so  much  of  the  money  that  is 
intended  for  individuals  is  eaten  up  in 
these  high  administrative  costs. 

If  we  are  imwilling  as  a  Congress  to 
loo!c  at  a  half  dozen  programs  that  could 
reasonably  be  combined  in  one  agency 
so  that  we  really  would  get  "more  bang 
for  the  buck,"  so  that  there  would  be 
more  to  help  the  constituency  for  which 
it  is  intended;  unless  we  are  willing  to 
do  this,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  hopeless 
so  far  as  any  meaningful  reorganization 
of  this  sprawling  Goverrmient  is  con- 
cerned. Young  people  and  others  are  ask- 
ing for  a  Government  that  will  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Today,  nobodj'  in  the  executive  branch 
and  nobody  in  the  Congress  really  knows 
the  extent  of  all  the  various   1,400  or 
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1,500  programs.  So  I  would,  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut, ask  that  we  take  at  least  a  small 
step  in  reorganizing — coordinating  a  half 
dozen  programs  similar  in  nature;  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  for  her  contribution. 
I  think  she  has  potated  out  an  area  that 
is  even  broader  than  the  one  we  are 
attacking  in  connection  with  this  re- 
organization plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut    (Mr.   Monagan). 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Suffice  it  to  say.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentlewoman  has  made  a 
point  of  profound  significance  we  in  the 
Government  Oi>eratlons  Committee, 
through  our  distinguished  chairman  and 
our  various  subcommittees,  are  actively 
concerned  with  this  problem  and  that 
will  be  future  developments  in  this  area. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
a  comment  on  the  observation  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  about  efficiency 
and  economy.  We  are  all  in  agreement 
with  that.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  testimony  no  one — 
no  one — testified  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  money.  In  fact,  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  administrative 
costs.  If  you  will  read  the  committee 
report,  you  will  see  that  we  asked  Mr. 
Carluccl  specifically  whether  he  thought 
there  would  be  any  improvement  In 
either  efficiency  or  economy. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  decline  to  yield 
further.  I  have  less  than  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of 
killing  programs  has  been  raised  and  may 
I  say  that  if  any  Member  wished  to  kill 
any  of  these  programs,  the  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  vote  against  them  when  the 
authorizing  legislation  was  presented  to 
the  House.  In  the  case  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
when  the  authorizing  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  every  Member  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity' to  vote  for  or  against  that  legis- 
lation. That  question  of  substance  is  not 
involved  In  the  pending  resolution. 

A  question  has  also  been  raised  about 
the  number  of  applications  In  the  Peace 
Coi-ps.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  de- 
clined. There  is  underway  at  the  present 
time  however  an  attempt  to  change  the 
character  of  the  volunteers,  the  type  of 
employment  for  which  they  are  volun- 
t^ring,  and  I  think  there  Is  at  least  a 
reasonable  probability  that  there  may  be 
an  increase.  Personally  I  believe  that 
the  new  direction  is  one  that  we  should 
follow. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  reasons 
I  do  support  this  plan  because  I  believe 
it  is  bringing  together  in  a  more  effective 
way  these  various  agencies  that  are  re- 
lated volunteer  activities  within  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.vield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Peace  Con>s,  I  think  there 
was  a  misstatement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Coxmecticut  that  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive order  may  transfer  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  his  letter  of  transmittal  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  in  fact  transfer  the 
Peace  Corps  to  Action.  Once  the  Peace 
Corps  is  included  in  the  Action  orga- 
nizational chart,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  will  lose  Jurisdiction  over 
the  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  over 
the  Peace  Corps  organization  itself.  Mark 
that  as  a  certainty. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

What  the  gentleman  has  stated  Is  con- 
trary to  the  testimony  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  They  do  not  run 
the  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  OMB  has  Indicated  in  correspond- 
ence that  there  is  nothing  in  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  that  would  re- 
quire any  change  in  the  present  juris- 
diction of  the  various  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  plan  that  would  change  the  juris- 
diction of  any  committee.  That  was  tes- 
tified to  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Having 
studied  and  debated  a  few  plans  in  my 
time,  I  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  plan 
before  the  House  that  would  change  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  committee.  A  reor- 
ganization plan  cannot  make  any 
change  in  regard  to  that.  It  must  be 
done  legislatively.  The  OMB  has  Indi- 
cated that  they  would  not  attempt  to  do 
anything  which  would  change  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, So  I  categorically  state  there  would 
not  be  any  change  so  far  as  the  Con- 
gress is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  How  can  the  OMB 
say  what  committee  would  have  juris- 
diction over  the  agency?  Once  action  is 
established,  the  Speaker  would  refer  au- 
thorizing legislation  related  to  that 
agency  to  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  OMB  has  no 
say  whatsoever  of  any  kind  as  to  what 
committee  would  have  Jurisdiction — 
other  than  perhaps  some  backroom  ar- 
rangements that  might  be  made. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Nobody  is  making  any 
statement  that  they  do.  I  am  indicating 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
that  was  the  testimony  at  the  hearings 
and  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
insofar  as  the  administration  Is  con- 
cerned. As  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 


nia has  indicated,  nothing  In  this  reor- 
ganization plan  would  change  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  legislative  committee,  and 
it  could  not. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  want  the  record  to  be  clear 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do  not  have  time  re- 
maining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  use  his  remaining  time? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I  would 
yield  him  3  minutes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  inquire  as  to  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  6  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  13 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  4  minutes 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  make  an  observation. 
I  hope,  it  being  10  minutes  to  4,  before 
my  time  expires  we  can  get  the  latest 
word  on  what  fund  offers  of  money  are 
being  made  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  these  agencies. 

I  must  say,  although  I  hope  fervently  a 
majority  of  the  House  will  vote  "yea" 
and,  therefore,  defeat  this  plan,  that  we 
have  come  a  long  way  from  an  estab- 
Ushed  and  well-proved  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  kill 
the  VISTA  program  and  others.  Not- 
withstanding that  we  might  not  defeat 
this,  as  I  hope  we  will,  we  have  some  as- 
surances. I  assume  that  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  going  to  put  in 
the  Record  the  letters  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made. 

We  have  assurances  of  increased 
visibility  and  money  for  VISTA  and  its 
survival  intact. 

We  have  assurances  of  additional 
money  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  of  its 
survival  Intact. 

We  have  assurances  of  additional 
money  for  all  of  the  other  programs. 

And  it  has  been  stated  here  over  and 
over  today  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committees  is  not  being  affected.  At  the 
moment  I  certainly  agree  with  that. 

I  do  not  beheve  it  is  anything  like  a 
persuasive  argument  for  the  creation  of 
an  agency  with  no  fundamental  change 
except  an  increase  in  funding.  In  other 
words,  this  is  to  be  a  new  agency  called 
Action,  and  I  can  think  only  that  the 
ostensible  purpose  must  be,  in  the  light 
of  the  developments  today,  an  effort  to 
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at  least  muddle  or  muffle  the  identity  of 
existing  programs  in  anticipation  of  the 
election  of  next  year. 

Once  again  I  tirge  a  "yea"  vote,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the 
plan. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  any  requests  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  HOLEFTELD.  Does  the  gentleman 
intend  to  make  closing  remarks? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  will  leave  that  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  very 
fair  debate.  I  believe  the  opponents  of 
the  plan  will  grant  that  the  proponents 
have  yielded  time  generously  and  have 
tried  to  keep  their  commitment. 

We  are  faced  now  with  the  decision. 
We  will  be  voting  on  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  believe  the  issues  have  been  fully  de- 
bated. No  one  says  this  plan  is  perfect. 
Even  the  administration  admits  it  is  not 
perfect,  but  they  say  they  intend  to  send 
up  additional  legislation  to  overcome 
some  of  the  Imperfecticais. 

I  have  never  known  a  plan  that  was 
perfect  when  it  came  before  this  House. 

I  want  to  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Before  I  look  at  them,  let  me  say  I  have 
voted  to  support  VISTA,  the  Peace 
Corps.  SCORE,  ACE.  RSVP,  and  all  the 
other  programs  to  help  end  poverty  in 
this  Nation  and  abroad.  If  I  did  not  be- 
lieve this  was  a  good  plan  I  would  not 
be  in  the  well  of  this  House. 

We  are  trying  to  put  like  functions 
together. 

I  say  the  activities  to  be  brought  to- 
gether have  like  functions,  because  they 
are  all  designed  to  help  poor  people,  the 
imderprivileged,  and  the  backward  not 
only  in  our  own  country  but  abroad,  to 
come  up  and  get  their  share  of  life  and 
the  pleasures  and  perquisites  of  a  good 
life.  They  are  not  all  going  to  reach  it. 
We  just  cannot  take  care  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  However,  the  1971  bud- 
get as  heretofore  presented  and  approved 
by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
contains  $120.9  million.  The  administra- 
tion offered  to  request  $20  million  more 
than  that.  That  brings  the  budget  up 
from  its  present  $120.9  million  to  $140.9 
million.  The  administration  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  put  $12  million  of  that 
$20  million  into  VISTA. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  talking  here 
today  and  some  have  been  making  jokes 
about  this.  I  would  say  to  these  people 
who  claim  that  they  are  for  VISTA  that 
if  they  are  really  for  it,  they  would  rec- 
ognize there  is  going  to  be  $12  million 
more  in  the  VISTA  program.  If  they  are 
for  the  other  minor  domestic  programs, 
they  would  recognize  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  committed  to  $8  million  more, 
bringing  up,  as  I  said  before,  the  ap- 
proved budget  level  from  $120.9  million 
to  $140.9  million.  These  are  the  figures. 

Now.  as  to  the  commitment;  the  Presi- 
dent made  that  commitment  in  his  mes- 
sage. The  Hon.  George  P.  Shultz.  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  committed  the  $20  million. 
His  assistant,  Arnold  Weber,  has  com- 
mitted it.  The  man  who  is  the  head  of 


the  Peace  Corps  and  who  the  President 
says  he  will  put  in  charge  of  this  over- 
all group  has  committed  this  amount. 

Can  I  stand  before  you  and  say  they 
will  honor  that  commitment?  I  cannot. 
I  cannot  force  them  to  honor  that  com- 
mitment. But  I  say  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  rep- 
resentatives make  a  commitment  to  the 
Congress  they  are  honor  bound  to  fulfill 
it.  and  I  would  expect  them  to  fulfill  it. 

Because  the  Reorganization  Act  gives 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions the  right  to  oversee  the  effects  of 
any  reorganization  plan,  I  say  that  this 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  watch  this  commitment.  If  that 
commitment  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  ad- 
ministration, I  will  come  before  this 
House  and  say  that  I  was  wrong;  I 
placed  my  faith  in  the  administration 
and  they  let  me  down.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  do  that. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Does  the 
gentleman  propose,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, to  take  a  look  into  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  supervise 
their  operations  with  oversight?  We  had 
a  reorganization  plan  here  one  time 
which  gave  them  a  number  of  positions 
which  were  not  under  Civil  Service  or 
not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  As 
you  know  OMB  is  now  impounding  and 
freezing  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  housing,  public  works  and  other 
important  programs  and  projects.  Does 
the  gentleman  propose  to  oversee  their 
operations?  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  another 
question.  I  opposed  that  plan,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  on  the  floor.  There 
were  several  plans  that  were  sent  up, 
and  here  on  the  floor  I  opposed  Plan 
No.  2. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Will  there  be 
oversight  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 
Will  this  committee  look  into  its  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  full  well  I  stood  on  the  floor  and 
said  when  you  create  a  council  of  90 
men  to  assist  the  President  of  the  United 
States  there  will  be  no  way  that  the 
Congress  can  control  those  men  because 
they  have  a  confidential  relationship 
with  the  President.  There  is  no  way  any- 
body can  bring  them  before  us  and  ask 
for  an  accounting  of  their  stewardship. 
I  said  that  on  the  floor.  Yet  notwith- 
standing that,  the  House  passed  that 
plan.  We  are  in  a  position  now  where 
we  cannot  call  the  President's  confiden- 
tial advisers  before  any  committee  of 
the  Congress  if  they  do  not  want  to 
come,  and  if  the  President  tells  them 
not  to  come.  I  do  not  like  it,  and  I  will 
help  to  repeal  that  part  of  that  plan  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Teimessee.  He  said  he 
proposed  to  supervise  this  other  agency 
at  some  time.  Do  I  understand  now  that 


the  gentleman  says  that  he  is  going  to 
supervise  others? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  now,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  is  my  friend  and 
he  is  not  being  fair. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  feel  that 
I  am  being  fair.  I  feel  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  a  great  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  None  of  these  people 
are  in  the  confidential  position  of  those 
in  the  Office  of  the  President.  Therefore, 
those  on  the  Domestic  Council  are  not 
required  to  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  because  they 
are  the  confidential  advisors  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  had  one  member  say  that  he  would  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  but  we  could 
not  record  and  publish  his  testimony 
and  that  he  would  not  testify  under  oath. 
However,  he  would  condescend  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  presented  to  me  his  letter, 
and  it  appears  in  the  Record  as  being 
against  this  bill.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position  and  I  think  he  has  a  right 
to  express  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield  further, 
does  the  gentleman  from  California  think 
the  SCORE  plan  in  SBA  involving  4,000 
people  concerned  with  domestic  matters, 
should  be  consohdated  with  the  Peace 
Corps  and  be  involved  in  overseas  func- 
tions? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Our  former  col- 
league, Mr.  Kleppe,  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
that  the  control  of  that  program  would 
stay  in  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Well,  then, 
why  take  it  out? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  This  is  only  one  part  of  the 
plan. 

If  the  gentleman  is  going  to  vote 
against  the  plan  for  that  or  for  any  other 
reason  he  is  perfectly  entitled  to  do  so. 
But,  on  balance,  looking  at  the  plan  and 
the  commitment  of  the  administration, 
I  am  going  to  honor  that  commitment 
until  it  is  broken. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
vote  your  conscience  on  this  plan.  You 
are  not  going  to  break  my  heart.  I  £im  not 
bleeding  all  over  the  floor.  However,  I 
do  support  the  plan,  I  think  you  will  gain 
more  money  imder  the  plan,  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  result  in  more  effi- 
ciency. 

Vote  "no"  if  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
plan.  Vote  "yea"  if  you  want  to  kill  the 
plan. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson >  in  support  of  the 
resolution  opposing  the  reorganization 
plan  which  would  consolidate  various  vol- 
untary agency  programs  and  thereby  di- 
minish the  effectiveness  of  the  agencies 
involved — including  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
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I  oppose  this  proposal  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  ill  advised  and  counterpro- 
ductive. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
mistake  to  move  the  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives — SCORE — and  the 
Active  Corps  of  Engineers — ACE — of 
SBA  into  an  agency  with  other  organiza- 
tions with  basically  different  purposes. 

These  volunteer  organizations  should 
remain  in  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration for  the  simple  reason  that  their 
goals  and  objectives  are  compatible  with 
those  of  SBA — to  aid,  counsel,  and  assist 
small  business. 

The  Peace  Corps  should  continue  to  be 
allied  with  the  State  Department  because 
of  goals  and  objectives — and  purposes  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

This  new  reorganization  fad  of  trying 
to  lump  different  organizations  together 
simply  because  the  fimction — in  this  in- 
.stance,  volunteer  work — will  not  con- 
tribute to  efficiency. 

On  the  contrary,  efficiency  will  not  be 
promoted  and  I  fear  inefficiency  will 
result. 

The  combining  of  all  these  diverse 
organizations  into  one  single  agency 
would  create  a  mishmash  hodgepodge 
of  operations  that  have  no  single  com- 
mon interest. 

We  know  that  inefficiency  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  bigness. 

We  would  see  new  bureaucratic  lay- 
ers— additional  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel — an  entirely  new 
bureaucracy. 

We  have  seen  the  massive  inertia  cre- 
ated by  the  dumping  of  different,  unre- 
lated agencies  and  departments  into 
one  giant  department — the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  And 
we  should  not  create  any  more  super- 
giant  agencies. 

The  SCORE  program  in  SBA  is  work- 
ing well.  This  program  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  overall  SBA  operation. 

It  is  ongoing  and  successful. 

The  4,000  SCORE  volunteers  are  ren- 
dering real  public  service. 

Why  thrust  together  in  one  agency 
volunteers  who  will  work  overseas — with 
volimteers  who  will  be  involved  in  tech- 
nical assistance  to  small  businessmen? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, I  oppose  the  reorganization  plan 
and  support  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory>  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  plan  and  urge  a  "no" 
vote  to  disapprove  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1971  demon- 
strates the  determination  to  restructure 
the  executive  branch  in  a  most  important 
area  of  Federal  concern. 

An  important  area  of  current  interest 
is  volunteerism.  Coimtless  thousands  of 
Americans  are  eager  to  volunteer  in  ac- 
tivities looking  to  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  their  fellow  man.  Accordingly,  it  Is 
important  that  we  strengthen  the  oppor- 
tunities for  volunteer  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  transfer  of  volunteer 
activities,  as  set  forth  in  Reorganization 


Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  offers  an  opportunity 
for  a  greatly  expanded  program.  It  offers 
the  means  by  which  the  utilization  of 
talents  of  young  and  old  can  be  coordi- 
nated to  benefit  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  and  all  who  are  in  need  of 
assistance  through  the  great  strength  of 
our  concerned  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  always 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  capacity 
of  Americans  to  render  volunteer  serv- 
ice— and  this  restructuring  of  our  execu- 
tive branch  can  help  bring  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  President's  goals  and  en- 
hanced benefits  to  all  whom  such  a  volun- 
teer program  can  aid. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  month  I  went  to  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  to  participate  in  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth.  As  the  press 
has  reported,  the  discussions — lively, 
spirited,  and  often  highly  controversial — 
centered  on  the  means  to  alter  the  status 
quo  through  an  activist  program  of 
social  change. 

Behind  the  headlinemaking  rhetoric, 
many  of  the  task  forces  developed  re- 
sponsible, concrete  programs  for  pro- 
ducing meaningful  change  in  our  society. 
From  the  groups  on  poverty,  legal  rights, 
environment,  education,  and  employment 
and  the  economy,  came  resolutions  ask- 
ing for  opportunities  for  young  people  to 
offer  their  services  in  finding  solutions 
to  these  pressing  problems. 

Indeed,  the  central  pragmatic  theme 
of  the  conference  seemed  to  be  an  appeal 
from  youth  to  "the  establishment"  for 
new  avenues  of  becoming  working  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  The  Task  Force  on 
the  Draft  and  National  Service  developed 
a  plan  for  integrating  these  diverse  ef- 
forts, and  suggested  that  it  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  proposed  Action  Corps. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  former 
VISTA  and  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
spoken  out  against  the  merger,  and  that 
Members  of  Congress  who  helped  create 
these  programs — and  have  been  most 
dedicated  in  their  support — are  now  op- 
posing the  plan.  There  is  a  fear  among 
the  opponents  that  the  agencies  which 
stand  as  symbols  of  America's  concern 
for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  will  be  sub- 
merged and  lose  their  identities.  These 
are  legitimate  concerns — and  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  motivated  by  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  well-being  of  our  social 
action  programs.  Yet.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  continued  success  of  these  en- 
deavors is  dependent  upon  the  success 
of  the  merger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  case  against  the  merger  relieves 
upon  memorandums  which  have  been  re-  ♦ 
Jected.  and  budget  cuts  which  have  not 
materialized.  In  fact,  nothing  h£is  been 
submerged  or  dismantled.  Instead,  we 
have  witnessed  a  strengthening  of  the 
component  programs.  For  example,  60 
percent  of  the  additional  $20  billion  in 
funds  for  Action  is  slated  to  go  to  VISTA, 
thus  raising  its  budget  by  about  $10  mil- 
Uon  over  fiscal  year  1971.  The  Javits- 
Schultz  correspondence  represents  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  commitment  to 
provide  the  program  with  sufficient  staff 
and  organizational  capability  to  meet  the 


needs  of  the  domestic  and  antipoverty 
programs. 

These  examples  of  how  the  Action 
Corps  is  providing  for  the  antipoverty 
effort  should  be  noted  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Action  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  visibility  of  certain  programs.  Just 
the  opposite  has  taken  place,  largely  be- 
cause the  existence  of  the  Action  Corps 
plan  has  put  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  each  effort  in  the  public 
spotlight.  Each  of  the  component  pro- 
grams has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  searching  pubUc  scrutiny  to 
determine  whether  the  Action  Corps  can 
live  up  to  the  promises  of  efficiency  and 
improved  importance  which  have  formed 
the  basis  for  the  merger.  The  responsi- 
bility for  insuring  that  these  programs 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
the  needy,  and  the  aged  will  continue 
to  rest  with  the  proper  committees  in 
Congress — and  by  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  these  progr«uns  through  the  Ac- 
tion Corps,  the  commitment  of  the  ex- 
ecutive can  be  clearly  put  to  the  test. 

In  the  minority  views  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  opponents  of  the  merger 
asked  seven  questions  concerning  the 
nature  of  volunteer  programs.  The  ques- 
tions covered  the  area  of  goals,  recruit- 
ment and  training,  the  place  of  full-  and 
part-time  volunteers,  focus  of  control, 
role  of  the  Federal  Government,  desir- 
ability of  a  national  service  corps,  and 
the  demand  for  skilled  volunteers  versus 
generalists. 

These  are  legitimate  questions — those 
who  favor  the  present  structure  should 
note  that  with  nearly  a  decade  of  ex- 
perience with  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA,  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  providing  the  answers.  To  deny  the 
opportunity  for  the  merger  to  take  place 
will  deaden  the  impetus  for  a  greater 
effort  at  research  and  development  on 
these  key  questions.  We  can  hardly  af- 
ford to  do  this  when  our  problems  are  so 
great  tmd  youth  is  so  anxious  to  serve. 
We  do  not  need  service  for  its  own  sake, 
for  volunteerisms  is  not  an  end  in  it- 
self. It  can  only  be  made  meaningful 
through  a  carefully  designed  and  coor- 
dinated program  of  training  and  super - 
\lsion.  It  is  toward  the  goal  of  improv- 
ing these  techniques  that  the  merger  is 
directed. 

VISTA  and  Peace  Corps  have  served 
well  m  the  past.  The  volunteers  who 
served  in  them,  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  created  and  supported 
them,  have  reason  for  pride  in  their  ac- 
complishments. But  we  can  do  better 
now.  We  can  be  more  effective  in  our  ap- 
peals to  the  poor  and  the  black,  the 
Chicano  and  Indian,  to  all  citizens  to 
serve  our  people  and  leam  in  the  proc- 
ess. I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  do 
this  more  effectively  in  an  Action  Corps 
and  I  urge  your  support  in  getting  on 
with  this  work  now. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  past  5  months,  I  have  spoken 
four  times  to  this  body  on  the  need  for 
governmental  reorganization  and  disper- 
sal of  physical  plant.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
reshuffling  of  programs  and  groups  not 
aUied  through  concept  or  function  can 
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only  bring  further  inefficiency  and  bu- 
reaucratic entanglement. 

Two  VISTA'S  now  working  in  Wyo- 
ming have  recently  written  to  me  con- 
cerning their  feelings  regarding  the  pro- 
posed merger.  I  would  like  to  share  their 
thoughts  with  you.  One  volunteer  puts  it 
this  way: 

UnJeos  remainder  as  a  separate  entity  Is 
accomplished,  I  can't  visualize  working  with 
such  diverse  groups  as  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents and  the  Service  CJorps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives. We  do  have  common  points,  but 
our  goals  and  methods  are  so  completely  dif- 
ferent. The  merger  appears  to  focus  on  the 
concerns  of  volunteers  rather  than  on  the 
needs  of  the  p>oor. 

The  VISTA  program  la  one  of  the  few  pro- 
grams that  really  gets  to  the  basis  of  the 
problems  of  poverty.  We  are  not  so  cluttered 
and  ciirtalled  by  red  tape  that  abounds  with- 
in most  programs  that  say  they  E^e  helping 
the  poor.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not 
have  regulations,  but  w»  at  least  have  a  fair 
amount  of  freedom,  enthusiasm,  new  apH 
proaches  to  problem  solving,  and  dedication 
to  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help — help 
themselve"?.  VISTA "s  role  as  an  active  advocate 
and  catalyst  for  the  poor  helping  themselves 
may  well  be  destroyed. 

Another  VISTA  writes: 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  purpose  of  VISTA 
will  be  greatly  hindered  by  this  move.  VISTA 
volunteers  are  sent  Into  poor  communities 
to  assist  people  In  helping  themselves  eco- 
nomically, socially  and  politically.  Given  the 
nature  and  extent  of  poverty  in  this  country, 
this  task  requires  a  strong  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Ad- 
mlnstratlon's  proposed  merger  offers  no  such 
commitment.  In  the  President's  Nebraska 
speech,  he  mentioned  that  the  merging  of 
VISTA  and  the  Peace  Carps  into  ACTION 
would  allow  young  people  to  transfer  easily 
from  this  country  to  other  countries  in  the 
world.  When  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corpft 
first  began,  they  felt  they  were  looking  for 
the  same  type  of  person.  However,  they  soon 
came  to  realize  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
Those  who  have  served  in  the  Peace  Corps  are 
not  necessarily  suited  for  VISTA  and  vice- 
versa.  Further,  In  the  White  House  statement 
of  March  24  outlining  this  new  agency,  the 
President  constantly  referred  to  voluntary 
service.  VISTA 's  are  not  sent  Into  communi- 
ties to  provide  servlcee.  They  are  there  to 
help  the  people  develop  new  programs  to 
meet  their  needs.  VISTA's  help  initiate  com- 
munity action.  They  are  not  social  workers, 
but  developers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Intent  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  should  be  to  streamline 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
This  proposed  merger  fails  to  do  this. 
The  President's  own  study  group,  the 
Ash  Council,  has  recommended  that 
agencies  be  grouped  by  functions.  The 
programs  which  we  are  now  discussing 
do  not  have  the  same  functions. 

SCORE,  a  group  of  retired  business- 
men who  counsel  small  businesses  is  to 
be  lumped  in  with  VISTA,  a  program  to 
advance  community  development. 

The  Foster  Grandparents  program  Is 
not  on  a  volunteer  basis  at  all.  The  elder- 
ly are  paid  at  or  above  the  minimimi 
wage.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  low-income,  el- 
derly persons.  If  this  body  approves  this 
reorganlzatian  plan,  are  we  expressing 
approval  of  the  conversion  of  Poster 
Grandparents  to  a  volunteer  program? 

It  is  not  the  best  plan  to  combine  the 
administration,  training,  and  recruit- 
ment of  programs  which  are  as  diverse 
as  these.  Each  appeals  to  different  seg- 


ments of  society;  recruitment  and  train- 
ing must  be  carried  out  with  this  in 
mind. 

This  reorganization  plan  will  not  aid 
the  administration  of  these  programs. 
To  take  one  example  of  the  patchwork 
fashl(»i  this  plan  has  been  put  together 
with:  the  administration  of  SCORE  is  to 
be  shared  by  SBA  and  ACTION.  Having 
two  bosses  will  only  ccHifuse  lines  of  au- 
thority and  make  for  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  effort. 

Let  us  not  steamroll  the  idealism  and 
enthusiasm  out  of  these  programs  by 
taking  away  their  Identity  and  destroy- 
ing their  spirit. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 411,  to  disapprove  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1.  My  particular  concern  in- 
volves the  adverse  affect  this  merger 
would  have  on  the  Peace  Corps. 

If  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  irreparable  harm 
will  be  done  to  the  Peace  Corps.  It  will 
lose  its  separate  character  and  identity. 

The  adverse  affects  vrill  be  enormous: 

First,  the  Job  of  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor will  be  downgraded.  He  will  cease  to 
be  the  head  of  a  prestigious  and  influ- 
ential international  agency.  He  will  lose 
ultimate  control  over  policy  considera- 
tions and  over  the  money  appropriated 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  He  will  be  reduced 
to  being  a  division  chief  in  what  is  basi- 
cally a  domestic  agency. 

Second,  once  the  Peace  Corps  and  all 
the  other  volunteer  programs  are  under 
the  same  bureaucratic  roof,  they  will  be 
forced  to  compete  for  attention,  fimds, 
status  and  priority.  The  component  pro- 
grams such  as  VISTA,  SCORE,  and  the 
Peace  Corps,  will  be  forced  to  compete 
with  one  another  In  policy  considera- 
tions and  in  ways  that  will  weaken  mo- 
rale and  resolve. 

I  can  only  forsee  confusion  and  a 
weakening  of  all  of  the  separate  pro- 
grams resulting  from  the  merger  into 
Action.  I  can  only  forsee  the  mission  and 
purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  being  sub- 
merged in  the  new  Action  bureaucracy. 
I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  voting  "aye" 
lor  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  is  now  pending  before  the  House.  This 
plan  would  combine  various  federally  op- 
erated volunteer  agencies — VISTA,  aux- 
iliary and  special  volunteer  programs, 
Foster  Grandparents,  RSVP — the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program — SCORE — 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives — and 
the  Peace  Corps — into  a  superagency 
called  Action. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  op- 
position, which  is  shared  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to 
this  proposal.  Instead  of  being  a  reform 
for  a  constructive  purpose,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  a  reform  for  the  sake  of 
reforming,  or,  perhaps  for  political  ex- 
pediency. 

According  to  the  United  States  Code, 
title  5,  chapter  9,  section  901,  the  pur- 
poses of  an  executive  reorganization  are 
as  follows:  First,  a  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures; second,  a  grouping  of  agencies  and 
programs  according  to  functions  and 
goals;  third,  the  consolidation  of  these 
agencies  under  a  single  head;  and  fourth. 


an  increase  in  Government  efficiency.  On 
each  of  these  excellent  suggestions,  the 
President  has  missed  the  boat  with  tliis 
reorganization  plan. 

The  proposal  would  not  reduce  ex- 
penditures. In  fact,  the  President  is  ask- 
ing for  |20  million  above  the  budget  le- 
quests  he  has  already  submitted  for  the 
agencies  that  would  comprise  Action.  The 
significance  of  this  $20  million  Is  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's budget  requests  for  1972  for  the 
constituent  agencies  faU  $16  million 
below  last  year's  levels  of  funding.  Con- 
sequently, the  $20  million  additional 
would  bring  the  total  funding  level  only 
$4  million  above  last  year's  total  appro- 
priation. 

Granted  that  the  volunteer  agencies 
need  the  extra  money,  but  they  should 
receive  any  budgetary  Increases  individ- 
ually to  avoid  competition  for  fimds.  A 
reduction  in  administrative  costs  by  re- 
ducing the  duplication  of  recruiting, 
training,  and  placing  efforts  of  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  Is  impossible  because  of 
the  different  natures  of  the  various  vol- 
unteer programs.  It  seems  obvious  that 
an  elderly  SCORE  volunteer  aiding  small 
businessmen  will  have  different  interest.s 
and  training  needs  than  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  training  Africans  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  tractor  of  the  VISTA  volunteer 
trying  to  organize  disadvantaged  parents 
so  they  can  act  to  improve  a  school  sys- 
tem. "The  only  way  expenditures  could 
be  reduced  would  be  if  some  of  the  pro- 
grams under  Action  were  reduced  In  op- 
erations, while  other  programs  received 
special  emphasis.  This  kind  of  situation 
would  be  tragic.  Each  of  the  programs 
has  an  important  contribution  to  make 
to  this  country.  Each  can  and  should 
make  these  contributions  without  com- 
peting with  programs  of  totally  different 
functions  and  priorities,  as  would  be  the 
case  under  Action. 

Certainly.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
does  not  seek  to  limit  Action  to  agencies 
and  programs  of  similar  function.  The 
volunteer  programs  are  attached  right 
now  to  agencies  of  similar  function. 
Peace  Corps  is  attached  to  the  State  De- 
partment whose  primary  interest  is  for- 
eign affairs,  the  two  poverty  oriented 
programs  are  in  the  OEO,  SCORE  Is  a 
part  of  the  Small  Businss  Administra- 
tion, and  Poster  Grsmdparents  and  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  program  are  a 
part  of  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

Expenditure  reduction,  in  this  case, 
would  mean  a  loss  of  independent  agency 
control.  The  present  vitality  of  the  vol- 
imteer  programs  would  be  lost,  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  ineffectiveness  of  a  new 
superbureaucracy.  Compared  to  the  pro- 
grams which  exist  today.  Action  would 
be  an  agency  of  inaction. 

The  President  claims  that  the  common 
denominator  of  the  various  agencies  is 
that  they  all  use  volunteers.  He  thus 
justifies  the  formation  of  Action  by 
claiming  that  the  new  agency  will  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  establishment  of  volun- 
teerlsm  as  a  national  priority.  I  believe 
that  this  Is  wrong  for  two  resisons. 

First,  it  is  simply  not  true  that  all  the 
agencies  that  would  be  combined  under 
Action  are  volunteer  oriented.  For  ex- 
ample, Foster  Grandparent  volunteers 
receive  wages.  In  addition,  there  are  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  volunteers  working  on 
these  programs.  Some  of  the  volunteers 
are  full  time,  while  others  are  part  time 
and  there  are  many  different  types  of 
people  who  would  work  for  Action,  ■with 
as  many  different  needs  and  skills. 

Second,  volimteerism  is  not  a  goal  to 
be  achieved  by  itself.  A  person  contrib- 
utes his  services  to  a  particular  cause 
and  not  just  to  be  a  volunteer  per  se. 
President  Nixon  seems  to  be  emphasizing 
the  needs  of  the  volimteer,  while  deem- 
phasizlng  the  needs  of  the  person  being 
assisted. 

Instead  of  combining  programs  of 
similar  functions  xmder  a  single  head, 
President  Nixon  Is  combining  agencies 
of  not  only  dissimilar  functions,  but 
agencies  which  serve  totally  different 
ways  and  which  even  use  totally  different 
kinds  of  volunteers  to  perform  these 
services. 

Thus,  Action  will  not  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Government,  but  will,  in- 
stead, add  another  layer  oif  bureaucracy 
to  the  already  top-heavy  Government 
aid  programs.  Instead  of  bringing  the 
Government  closer  to  the  people  through 
decentralization,  as  the  President  claims 
he  wants  to  do.  Action  will  further  iso- 
late programs  like  VISTA  and  SCORE 
from  the  people  they  serve.  The  different 
agencies  would  have  to  compete  for  funds 
within  Action,  while,  in  their  present  po- 
sition, they  enjoy  direct  funding  from 
agencies  which  share  their  goals  and 
needs. 

As  Action  will  be  a  primarily  domes- 
tic, youth-oriented  organization,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Peace  Corps,  as  the  only 
international  division  of  Action,  would  be 
in  great  danger  of  being  annihilated  in 
the  face  of  competition  from  the  other 
programs.  SCORE,  Foster  Grandparents, 
and  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  pro- 
gram, as  the  only  agencies  imder  Action 
which  would  be  oriented  toward  the 
elderly  would  face  the  same  threat  of  be- 
ing lost  In  the  preponderance  of  youth- 
oriented  programs. 

What  will  happen  then  to  the  elderly 
who  depend  on  the  Administration  on 
Aging's  volunteer  programs  for  their  in- 
come or,  more  Importantly,  for  the  social 
involvement  they  experience  from  help- 
ing others.  The  programs  that  are 
switched  to  Action  will  no  longer  be  as 
effective  as  they  sire  now  imder  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  and  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  weakened  by  their  loss. 
As  the  Administration  is  the  only  Gov- 
ernment agency  devoted  solely  to  the 
problems  of  the  elderly,  the  final  losers 
will  be  the  unfortimate  Americans  who 
happen  to  be  old  in  this  youth-oriented 
culture. 

OEO  Is  the  only  voice  in  the  Federal 
Government  that  is  solely  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  Action  would,  of 
course,  be  too  pre-occupled  with  its  other 
programs  to  give  the  specialized  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  that  the  OEO  can  and 
does  give  to  them.  Thus,  VISTA  and  the 
other  programs  that  would  be  taken 
from  OEO  and  put  under  Action's  juris- 
diction would  be  weakened  and  the  OEO 
would  be  equally  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
these  vital  programs  taken  by  Action. 
Thus,  the  poor  would  be  forgotten  and 
lose  their  only  voice  In  this  aflSuent 
society. 


The  Peace  Corps  would  lose  its  effec- 
tiveness as  an  £dd  to  UJS.  foreign  policy 
by  being  separated  from  the  Department 
of  State,  and  would  be  weakened  as  a 
force  for  development  in  foreign  lands  by 
its  association  with  domestic-oriented 
Action.  The  underdeveloped  nations 
around  the  world  that  Peace  Corps  now 
serves  will  lose  their  voice  in  the  VS. 
Government. 

CertaltQy,  the  beneficiaries  of  SCORE 
will  suffer  If  the  merger  goes  through  for 
the  same  reasons  as  mentioned  before. 
The  poor  will  feel  alienated,  the  old  will 
feel  Eilienated,  and  the  yoimg  will  feel 
alienated.  Young  people  will  no  longer 
volunteer  for  Federal  programs  when 
they  see  their  idealistic  desue  to  solve 
problems  perverted  into  an  emphasis  on 
volunteerism  as  an  end  in  itself  by  a 
massive  superbureaucracy.  It  would  seem 
more  desirable  to  decentralize  the  Fed- 
eral volunteer  programs,  and  deempha- 
size  their  involvement  with  the  Govern- 
ment In  light  of  the  general  dislike  of  the 
Federal  system  among  yoimg  people. 

In  proposing  the  formation  of  Action, 
the  President  mentioned  two  Important 
benefits  that  Action  would  give  to  the 
presently  independent  agencies. 

One  of  these  benefits  was  that,  under 
Action,  young  and  old  Americans  would 
be  able  to  work  together  for  the  same 
goals.  My  reply  to  this  Is  "What  pre- 
vents yoimg  and  old  people  from  both 
joining  one  of  the  presently  independent 
agencies  and  'working  together'?"  They 
hardly  need  the  assistance  of  Action. 
In  addition,  it  seems  evident  that  the  in- 
terests and  skills  of  the  elderly  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  young.  The 
older  volunteer  is  attracted  to  the  type 
of  agency  which  emphasizes  economic 
problems  such  as  SCORE  or  an  agency 
like  Foster  Grandparents  which  gives 
payments  to  its  workers.  The  younger 
volunteer  Is,  on  the  other  hand,  attracted 
by  the  more  sociologically  oriented  pro- 
grams, such  as  VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  combine 
the  two. 

The  second  important  advantage  that 
Action  will  supposedly  enjoy  is  that 
volimteers  will  be  able  to  work  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  programs.  Also,  the 
various  programs  will  supposedly  be  able 
to  cooperate  more  closely  in  the  use  of 
manpower  and  skills  to  better  serve  the 
public.  Both  of  these  arguments  are  un- 
realistic. The  volunteer  with  interests 
confined  in  the  United  States  will  not  be 
interested  in  the  activties  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
wUl  not  be  interested  In  the  problems  of 
the  American  small  businessman.  The 
fact  that  the  present  volunteer  agencies 
do  not  cooperate  more  Is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  inefficiencies  of  bureaucracy, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  form  a  super- 
agency  such  as  Action  to  alleviate  this 
situation. 

The  President  has  also  said  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  central  informational 
agency  to  which  prospective  volunteers 
can  come  to  find  out  which  program  can 
best  use  their  services.  I  agree  that  there 
is  such  a  need,  but  it  Is  certainly  not  nec- 
essary to  create  another  huge  bureau- 
cratic agency  to  perform  such  a  simple 
function. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the 


volimteers  and  employees  most  involved 
with  the  daily  operation  of  the  various 
agencies  which  would  be  merged  under 
Action  are  against  the  propcKal.  The 
National  Alliance  of  VISTA  Volunteers, 
representing  the  majority  of  VISTA  vol- 
imteers is  strongly  against  the  plan,  and 
both  the  Directors  and  the  National 
Planning  Committee  of  SCORE  are  also 
opposed  to  the  merger.  These  are  just 
two  examples  of  the  rank-and-file  op- 
position to  the  reorganization  plan,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  many  of  the  dh-ec- 
tors  of  the  volunteer  agencies  and  vari- 
ous Congressmen  were  so  against 
Action  unti  they  were  "persuaded"  by 
some  mysterious  means  to  change  their 
opinion.  In  fact,  the  Director  of  VISTA 
was  not  even  asked  to  testify  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eration which  was  holding  hearings  on 
the  future  of  the  Director's  own  orga- 
nization. Instead,  officers  of  the  OEO 
controlled  the  "opinion"  of  VISTA  before 
the  committee.  It  seems  odd  that  the 
President  did  not  feel  that  his  reorga- 
nization plan  would  be  able  to  stand  up 
to  congressional  scrutiny,  for,  by  pro- 
posing it  as  he  did  Instead  of  through 
normal  legislative  channels,  he  obviously 
wanted  to  avoid  lengthy  debate. 

Before  a  reform  as  Important  as  this 
is  passed.  I  think  It  should  be  well 
planned  and  the  public  should  be  told 
exactly  what  Action's  functions  will  be. 
President  Nixon  has  obviously  not  taken 
the  time  to  formulate  a  specific  role  for 
his  new  agency,  and  the  Congress  should 
determine  that  before  we  pass  this  pro- 
posal. 

Also,  the  President's  motives  must  be 
examined.  Is  he  really  making  this  re- 
form to  enhance  volunteerism — or  to 
kill  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
President  has  attempted  to  eliminate 
VISTA  by  requesting  that  VISTA  be 
given  zero  funding  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  by  refusing  to  give  that  organiza- 
tion a  permanent  director  for  almost 
2  years,  thus  reducing  morale  and  effec- 
tiveness. Evidently  the  President  tried  to 
keep  his  plans  a  secret,  and  the  only 
reason  the  information  was  discovered 
was  that  a  galley  proof  dated  December 
30,  1970,  was  uncovered  with  definite 
plans  for  phasing  out  VISTA.  Peace  Corps 
and  the  entire  OEO  were  also  slated  for 
budget  reductions,  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  Congress  and 
other  groups  that  badly  needed  budget  in- 
creases were  granted  to  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA. 

Perhaps  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  Is 
merely  a  politically  less  dangerous  way 
of  eliminating  activist  volunteer  agen- 
cies. Perhaps  the  President's  fear  of  so- 
cial activism  Is  greater  than  his  love  for 
volunteerism.  If  so,  then  the  Congress 
should  certainly  vote  no  to  this  plan. 
Reform  for  the  sake  of  reform  is  not 
progress,  but  a  retreat  from  the  solutions 
of  our  country's  problemis. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  "no"  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1971.  Under  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  whom  the  reorganization  plan 
was  referred  reported  unfavorably,  and 
recommended  that  the  resolution  do  not 
pass.  Therefore,  before  us  today  is  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  and  to  vote  "no"  on 
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such  a  resolution  means  to  approve  the 
reorganization  plan. 

Resolution  1  creates  what  it  calls 
Action  or  the  Action  Corps.  In  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  to  the  Congress 
on  March  24,  1971.  the  White  House  stat- 
ed that  the  objective  of  this  plan  was  to 
bring  together  in  a  single  agency  all  of 
the  voluntary  action  programs  presently 
scattered  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  weighed  all  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  reorganization.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  plan  will  be  an  im- 
provement of  existing  organizational  ar- 
rangements and  should  lead  to  a  more 
effective  utilization  of  volunteers  in  the 
many  areas  in  which  they  may  render 
service. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  several  re- 
organization plans  on  the  agenda  to  be 
considered  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  I 
am  certain  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
ratify  all  of  the  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  this  one  I  do  think  makes  some 
sense. 

The  President  believes  that  this  plan 
will  make  more  effective  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  volun- 
tary activities.  He  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  voluntarism,  which  means  tap- 
ping the  resources  of  skills,  talents,  and 
energies  in  the  young  and  the  elderly  to 
help  the  less  fortunate  among  us.  The 
new  agency.  Action,  will  give  greater 
impetus  to  recruitment  of  volimteer 
workers,  and  for  that  reason  I  intend  to 
support  the  reorganization  plan. 

Oiu-  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
plan.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  plan 
is  not  perfect,  and  the  administration  has 
promised  to  submit  additional  perfect- 
in,'  legislation.  However.  I  believe  that 
the  President  is  obligated  by  law  to  take 
the  initiative  in  submitting  reorganza- 
tion  plans  to  obtain  greater  economy  and 
efiSciency  in  Government,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  acceptance  by  the  Congress 
of  his  judgment  on  the  best  way  to  or- 
ganize given  functions  in  the  executive 
branch.  This  is  not  rubberstamping  what 
the  President  proposes.  Rather  it  is  an 
Invitation  to  make  government  more  ef- 
fective and  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  reorganization  plan  must 
shoulder  the  burden  of  establishing  that 
the  reorganization  will  result  in  more  ef- 
ficient, economical,  and  effective  condi- 
tions than  the  situation  prior  to  reor- 
ganization. I  repeat  that  some  of  the 
other  reorganization  proposals  of  the 
President  are  not  palatable  and  not  ac- 
ceptable. In  this  particular  plan  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  assurances  that  the 
reorganization  will  improve  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  411 

Resolved,  That  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  March  24.  1971. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  reso- 
lution be  not  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration 
House  Resolution  411,  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1971.  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  resolution  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  be  not  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  resolution. 

P.\RLIAMENTART   INat'IRY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  is  it  true  that  a  vote  "aye" 
on  the  resolution  is  a  vote  against  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1,  and  that  a  vote  of 
"nay"  is  a  vote  to  approve  the  President's 
reorganization  plan? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  correctly  stated  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  his  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  131,  nays  224,  not  voting  77, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   108] 
YEAS— 131 


NAYS— 224 
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Abzug 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mlkva 

Adams 

Fascell 

Mlnlsh 

Addabbo 

Flood 

Mitchell 

Alexander 

Foley 

Moorhead 

Anderson, 

Ford, 

Morgan 

Calif. 

William  D. 

Moss 

Annunzlo 

Fraser 

Murphy.  111. 

Badlllo 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Beglch 

Gettya 

O'Hara 

Bergland 

GonrAlez 

ONeUl 

Bingham 

Grasso 

Patten 

Blatnlk 

Green.  Pa. 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Boiling 

Hanley 

Price.  111. 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Brasco 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Puclnakl 

Burke.  Mass. 

Harrington 

Rangel 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hathaway 

Rlegle 

Burton 

Hawkins 

Rodlno 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hays 

Roncallo 

Carney 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Cellar 

Helstoskl 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Chisholm 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Clay 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Rostenkowakl 

Collins.  111. 

Howard 

Roush 

Conyers 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Corman 

Jacobs 

St  Germain 

Cotter 

Jones.  Ala. 

Sarbanes 

Culver 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Scheuer 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kastenmeler 

Seiberlliig 

Danlelson 

Kazen 

Stokes 

Davis.  8.C. 

Kluczynskl 

Stratton 

Dell  urns 

Koch 

Sullivan 

Denholm 

KjTOS 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Dlggs 

Link 

Tiernan 

Dingell 

Long.  Md. 

Udall 

Donohue 

McCormack 

Van  Deerlin 

Dow 

McFall 

Van  Ik 

Drlnan 

McKay 

Waldie 

Dulskl 

McMillan 

Wolff 

Eckhardt 

Macdonald. 

Wrisht 

Edmondson 

Mass. 

Yates 

Edwards,  Calif 

Madden 

Yatron 

EUberg 

Meeds 

Zablocti 

Eyans,  Colo. 

Melcher 

Abbltt 

Gialmo 

Peyser 

Anderson.  111. 

Goldwater 

Pickle 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Goodllng 

Pike 

Andrews, 

Gray 

Poage 

N.  Dak. 

Green.  Greg. 

Poff 

Archer 

Griffiths 

Powell 

Arends 

Gross 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Ash  brook 

Grover 

Pxircell 

Ashley 

Oubser 

Qule 

Asp  in 

Gude 

QulUen 

AsplnaU 

Hagan 

Rallsback 

Barrett 

Haley 

Randall 

Belcher 

Hall 

Rarlck 

Bell 

Hal  pern 

Reld.  111. 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Blaggl 

schmldt 

Reuss 

Blester 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rhodes 

Blackburn 

Harsha 

Robinson.  Va. 

Boland 

Harvey 

Roblflon,  N.Y. 

Bow 

H6bert 

Rogers 

Bray 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rousselot 

Brlnkley 

Henderson 

Ruth 

Broomfleld 

HUlls 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

Hogan 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Holifleld 

Baylor 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

Schmltz 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hull 

Schwengel 

BjTne.  Pa. 

Hunt 

Scott 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Sebellus 

Byron 

Jarman 

Shoup 

CabeU 

Johnson.  Calif 

Shrlver 

Caffery 

Jonas 

Sikes 

Carter 

Jones.  N  C. 

Sisk 

Casey.  Tex. 

Keating 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Kee 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Keith 

Springer 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Stafford 

Clancy 

King 

Staggers 

Clausen. 

Kyi 

Stanton. 

Don  H. 

Laiidgrebe 

J.  William 

Clawson.  Del 

Lennon 

Stanton, 

Cleveland 

Lent 

James  V. 

Collier 

Uoyd 

Steed 

Collins.  Tex. 

Lujan 

Steele 

Colmer 

McClory 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Conable 

McCloskey 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Conte 

McClure 

Stephens 

Coughlln 

McColllster 

Symington 

Crane 

McDade 

Talcott 

Daniel.  Va. 

McDonald. 

Taylor 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mich. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McEwen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Delaney 

McKevltt 

Terry 

Dellenback 

McKlnney 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Dennis 

Mahon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

MaiUlard 

Thone 

Devlne 

Ma  this,  Ga. 

Vander  Jagt 

Dom 

Matsunaga 

Veysey 

Downing 

Mayne 

Vlgorlto 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wampler 

du  Pont 

Miller.  Calif. 

Ware 

Erlenborn 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wlialen 

Esch 

Mills 

White 

Eshleman 

Mlzell 

Whltehurst 

Flndley 

MoUohan 

Wldnall 

Fish 

Monagan 

Wiggins 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

,  Morse 

Williams 

Porsythe 

Mosher 

WUson.  Bob 

Fountain 

Myers 

Wyatt 

Frellnghuysen 

Natcher 

Wydler 

Frenzel 

Nelsen 

Wylle 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Nix 

Young.  Fla. 

Fuqua 

Obey 

Young.  Tex. 

Gallflanakls 

OKonskl 

Zlon 

Garmatz 

Felly 

Zwach 

Gaydos 

Pettis 

NOT  VOTING— 77 

Abernethy 

Edwards,  La. 

MazzoU 

Abourezk 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

Anderson. 

Flowers 

Mink 

Tenn. 

Flynt 

Mlnshall 

Baker 

Frey 

Montgomery 

Baring 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Betts 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

BevUl 

Grlffln 

Passman 

Blanton 

Hastings 

Patman 

Brooks 

Ichord 

Plrnle 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Johnson.  Pa 

Fcxiell 

Buchanan 

Karth 

Price.  Tex. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Kuykendall 

Rees 

Camp 

Landrum 

Roberts 

Clark 

Latla 

Roe 

de  la  Garza 

Leggett 

Roy 

Dent 

Loni;.  La 

Roybal 

Dickinson 

McCuUoch 

Runnels 

Dowdy 

Mann 

Ruppe 

Dwyer 

Martin 

Scherle 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Stuckey 

Wilson, 

Slack 

UUman 

Charles  H 

Smith,  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Winn 

Smith,  Iowa 

Watts 

Wyman 

Spence 

Whalley 

Stubblefleld 

Whltten 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.   Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  Bevlll  against. 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
against. 

Mr.  Roy  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  against. 

Mr.  Abourezk  for.  with  Mr.  Grlffln  against. 

Mr.  Podell  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for.  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Roy  for.  with   Mr.    Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Whltten  against. 

Mr.    Dent    for.    with    Stuckey   against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Ruppe  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for.  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr 
Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  Mr.  Plrnle  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Charles  H.  for,  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin against. 

Until  f ui'ther  notice : 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Brovhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr  Spence. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr  Skubltz  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  NEDZI  and  Mr.  MACDONALD  of 
Massachusetts  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  has  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress from  May  27.  1971.  until  June  1.  1971. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
include  three  letters  in  the  Record  im- 


mediately following  my  opening  remarks 
on  the  resolution.  House  Resolution  411. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  resolution  just  voted  upon  and  to  in- 
clude   extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  CONGRESS  FROM 
MAY  27,   1971,  UNTIL  JUNE   1,  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
316,  together  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  2,  strike  out  "two  Houses 
adjourn"  and  insert:  "House  of  Representa- 
tives adjourns" 

Page  1,  line  3.  after  "1971,"  Insert  "and 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  May  26,  1971,". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concurrent 
resolution  providing  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  May  27, 
1971,  and  the  Senate  from  May  26,  1971,  until 
June  1, 1971." 

The  SPEABZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
concurring  in  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  as  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation, the  other  body  again  has  closed 
up  shop  and  gone  on  their  way  leaving 
us  dangling  on  the  vine.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  happening  a  little 
bit  too  often  lately.  I  can  cite  two  in- 
stances when  the  national  interest  was 
involved  when  the  other  body  had  ad- 
journed and  gone  home  for  the  day  and 
left  us  with  unfinished  business. 

I  would  certainly  express  every  hope 
that  inasmuch  as  the  heavy  schedule  of 
business  does  not  require  our  presence 
here  and  the  other  body  has  decided 
properly  to  go  home  for  Memorial  Day 
on  completion  of  business  tomorrow  that 
we  could  at  least  have  some  expression 
from  our  leadership  which  does  not  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  body,  to  the  effect 
that  we  might  meet  only  pro  forma  on 
Thursday  inasmuch  as  this  resolution  is 
not  in  the  form  that  it  can  be  amended 
and  that  the  Members  might  trek  to  their 
various  constituencies  and  celebrate 
Memorial  Day  or  Decoration  Day,  as  you 
see  fit  to  call  it,  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  there  is  anything  pro- 
gramed for  Thursday  next  or  if,  indeed, 
we  have  completed  the  list  of  business 
that  we  had? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr,  Speaker,  first  let  me 


say  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  called  for  adjournment  on  Thurs- 
day, which  was  the  schedule  we  had  an- 
nounced very  early  in  this  session  for  the 
various  recesses  that  we  expect  for  Me- 
morial Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  others. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  we  have 
no  control  over  the  other  body  so  far  as 
what  they  propose  to  do  and  what  they 
do. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding 
further  to  the  gentleman,  I  am  not  as- 
sured of  that,  given  the  proper  exercise 
of  leadership. 

I  continue  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  further  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  so  far  as  I  know 
the  other  body  is  not  interfering  with  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Might  I  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  we  complete  the  balance  of  the 
proposed  legislation  listed  on  the  whip 
notice  for  this  week  tomorrow,  we  will 
certainly  have  a  pro  forma  session  at  the 
most  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  we  con- 
cur in  these  amendments,  will  it  be  con- 
strued that  we  are  acceding  to  the  in- 
terruption of  the  filibuster  over  in  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  other  body  can  only 
speak  for  itself.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  that  you  do  not, 
but  I  should  think  the  majority  leader 
could  speak  to  that  question  as  to 
whether  if  we  concur  in  this,  we  will  be 
accused  of  interrupting  the  filibuster.  I 
would  not  want  to  be  put  in  that  posi- 
tion, if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  knows 
comity  between  the  two  bodies  and  I  am 
not  going  to  make  that  kind  of  a  state- 
ment. I  am  not  going  to  say  that  we  will 
or  we  will  not.  The  other  body  sets  its 
schedule  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sets  its  schedule.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  interruption,  as  I  said  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  a  moment  ago, 
with  the  House  schedule  by  the  action  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  and  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  statement  he  has 
made  as  to  a  pro  forma  session  provided 
we  finish  our  schedule  tomorrow. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  comity  is  a  two- 
way  street  and  most  of  us  know  how 
those  things  work.  I  say  again  that  the 
time  has  come  in  my  opinion  where,  first, 
I  resent  very  much  their  going  off  and 
leaving  us  dangling  on  the  vine  over  here 
with  unfinished  business;  and,  second, 
when  they  are  filibustering  on  such  a 
thing  as  the  Selective  Service  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  this  Nation  which  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  next  month,  going  off 
earlier  with  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  in  the  future  we 
ought  to  let  the  other  body  initiate  the 
adjournment  resolution  so  that  we  can 
amend  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  We  have  passed  our 
selective  service  legislation  long  since 
and  dispatched  it  forthwith  to  the  other 
body  in  accordance  with  the  representa- 
tive process.  I  would  hope  in  the  future— 
although  I  well  know,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said,  that 
this  resolution  on  our  part  was  presumed 
to  be  perfunctory,  because  we  had  previ- 
ously announced  the  schedules  and  so 
forth— that  there  might  be  a  little  more 
coordination  between  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
concurring  in  the  Senate  amendments 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


May  25,  1971 


HUD  ANNOUNCES  REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING  ISSUANCE  OF  CRIME 
INSURANCE 

<Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  newspaper  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  23  Sunday  Star  on 
recently  proposed  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  implement  purchasing  of 
crime  insurance  in  the  inner  cities  of 
America. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  began  work- 
ing on  this  problem  in  1967.  and  since 
my  initial  efforts,  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  Joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  enacted  Into  law 
last  year  that  would  provide  a  program 
of  direct  Federal  crime  insurance. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was 
gratified  that  this  landmark  insurance 
program,  the  culmination  of  5  years  of 
concentrated  effort.  Is  finally  being  real- 
ized. I  know  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  inner  city  businessmen  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  stay  in  business, 
providing  the  rates  are  affordable  rates, 
which  was  the  language  used  in  the  bill 
signed  by  the  President — affordable 
rates. 

I  have  not  had  the  time  to  study 
the  proposed  regulations  but  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
reading  the  press  that  just  as  soon  as  my 
study  is  completed,  I  shall  let  them  know 
what  my  findings  are. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  already  be- 
gun receiving  complaints  from  people 
directly  affected  by  the  proposed  regu- 
lations— the  small  businessmen  and 
property  owners  of  our  iimer  cities. 

I  share  the  hope  that  all  of  our  ef- 
forts have  not  been  in  vain  and  that  rates 
will  be  proposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  will  be  affordable  by  those  who 
need  the  insurance. 


The  article  follows: 
.\REA  Rated  High  Risk  For  Crime  Insurance 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

The  federal  insurance  administrator  yes- 
terday tagged  the  entire  Washington  metro- 
poUtaa  area  as  high  risk  Xor  Insurance  cover- 
age against  crime. 

That  means  that  if  this  area  is  brought 
under  the  federal  crime  insurance  program — 
which  Is  virtually  certain— area  householders 
and  store  owners  seeking  federal  Insurance 
against  crime  will  have  to  pay  higher  pre- 
miums than  people  In  average  or  low  risk 
areas. 

It  also  means  that  suburbanites  as  far 
away  as  Loudoun  and  Prince  William  coun- 
ties In  Virginia  will  have  to  pay  the  same 
premium  as  people  in  Washington's  Inner 
city  because  they  are  included  in  the  Metro- 
politan area.  Lower  rates  will  apply  outside 
this  area. 

That  was  made  clear  In  the  proposed  fed- 
eral crime  Insurance  regulation  published 
yesterday  In  the  Federal  Register. 

STARTS   AUGUST    1 

The  program  goes  Into  effect  Aug.  i.  Under 
the  federal  program,  private  brokers  will  sell 
the  Insurance  and  private  companies  will 
service  It.  The  government's  role  will  be  to 
Insure  the  risk. 

Federal  crime  Insurance  will  not  be  offered 
everywhere  In  the  country,  but  only  in  states 
where  Federal  Insurance  Administrator 
George  K.  Bernstein  finds  that  crime  Insur- 
ance is  not  available  at  affordable  rates  and 
the  "critical  market  unavailability  situation" 
has  not  been  met  through  appropriate  state 
action. 

In  the  District,  Mayor  Walter  Washington 
made  a  stab  at  meeting  the  lack  of  crime  in- 
surance by  ordering  the  insurance  superin- 
tendent to  set  up  a  pooling  arrangement 
where  all  the  companies  would.  In  effect 
.share  the  rl.sV: 

The  Insurance  superintendent's  order  re- 
quiring the  companies  to  write  Insurance  un- 
der the  PAIK  plan  (Fair  Access  to  Insurance 
Requirements)  went  into  effect  April  15,  but 
has  not  been  usod  because  the  insurance 
companies  promptly  went  into  court  to  halt 
It — preferring  to  wait  for  the  federally  sub- 
sidized program  in  August. 

PROCRAU   WANTID   HERE 

D.  C.  Insurance  Supt.  Edward  P.  Lombard 
dlscloeed  yesterday  that  when  the  federal  In- 
surance administrator  polled  the  states  on 
whether  they  thought  the  federal  program 
was  needed  In  their  state  "we  quickly  re- 
sponded that  we  believe  the  federal  program 
should  oome  in  here." 

In  the  federal  ground  rules  Issued  yester- 
day, the  states  where  the  federal  program 
will  apply  were  not  listed.  That  won't  be 
done  until  July.  But  In  the  meantime,  the 
states  "most  likely,  likely  and  less  likely"  to 
have  a  crime  insurance  problem  on  Aug  1 
were  listed. 

The  District.  Maryland  and  Virginia  all 
are  listed  among  the  18  states  and  territories 
"most  likely"  to  require  the  sale  of  federal 
crime  insurance  The  Inclusion  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  makes  it  possible  for  the  Dis- 
trict to  come  In  as  the  core  of  a  broad  metro- 
politan area. 

The  other  states  listed  as  most  likely  to 
need  federal  crime  Insurance  are  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island  and  Wisconsin.  Puerto  Rico  also  was 
included. 

The  new  regulations,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  public  hearing  June  11.  break 
new  ground  in  several  ways.  Probably  the 
most  significant  change,  as  far  as  the  Insur- 
ance community  Is  concerned.  Is  that  stat« 
lines  are  Ignored, 


In  a  metropolitan  area,  such  as  the  Wash- 
ington area,  residents  will  pay  the  same 
premlima  and  abide  by  the  same  conditions 
whether  they  live  in  the  city  or  the  sur- 
rounding  area,  such  as  Maryland  or  Virginia. 

Across  the  country,  premium  rates  In  met- 
ropolitan areas  may  differ  sharply  from  rates 
elsewhere  in  the  same  state. 

CHICAGO   RATED   "AViaWGK" 

Of  the  234  metropolitan  areas  rated  in 
the  proposed  regulations,  only  30  are  in  the 
high  risk  category.  The  biggest  surprise,  per- 
haps. Is  the  Chicago  area,  which  Is  rated  as 
an  "average"  rather  than  a  rlgh  risk. 

Another  departure  from  usual  Insurance 
practice  is  the  requirement  that  both  house- 
holders and  commercial  establishments  in- 
stall protective  devices  before  they  can  qual- 
ify for  the  federal  Insurance, 

Required  protective  devices  range  from 
burglar  alarms  In  stores  to  deadfall  bolts 
or  latches  designed  to  discourage  burglars 
from  prying  their  way  into  private  homes, 

Bernstein  makes  the  point  In  the  pro- 
posed regulations  that  "only  those  protective 
devices  generally  in  use  or  readily  available 
for  particular  types  and  classes  of  properties 
at  the  present  time"  will  be  required. 

He  warned,  however,  that  as  the  program 
progresses,  the  government  as  Insurer  pro- 
poses to  amend  the  requirements  to  enforce 
higher  and  more  effective  standards  of  pro- 
tection against  ordinary  property  crimes. 

SCOPE   IS  VIEWED 

An  Insurance  official  commented  that  the 
prospect  of  Increasingly  tighter  requirements 
for  protection  show  that  the  government 
isn't  planning  a  "handout"  forever,  but  is 
using  the  federal  subsidy  to  improve  re- 
sidents' and  businessmen's  methods  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  robbers  and 
thieves. 

The  regulations  themselves  provide  that 
no  federal  crime  insurance  will  be  available 
on  property  which  has  not  adopted  the  "rea- 
sonable protective  measures  to  prevent  loss" 
established  by  the  government. 

To  be  eligible  for  federal  crime  Insurance 
In  a  state  where  the  federal  program  is  In 
effect,  the  householder  must  equip  his  prop- 
erty with  seiflocklng  dead  latch  devices  on 
all  exterior  doors  and  doors  leading  Into 
garage  areas  or  public  hallways,  except  that 
sliding  doors  may  be  equipped  with  dead 
locks  of  any  kind. 

LOCKS  ON   WINDOWS 

AU  first  floor  and  basement  windows,  and 
all  window  openings  onto  stairways,  porches 
or  platforms  must  be  equipped  with  locking 
devices.  All  dead  locks  used  for  residential 
property  must  have  a  minimum  "throw"  of 
one-half-lnch — that  is.  the  bolt  or  latch 
must  actually  penetrate  into  the  fixed  bolt 
or  latch  receptable  on  the  door  or  window 
frame  by  one-half  Inch. 

BELL   AT   GALLERIES 

The  protective  devices  for  commercial  and 
Industrial  property  will  vary  greatly,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  risk  Involved,  and  will  be 
changed  periodically  as  studies  now  In  prog- 
ress develop  new  devices. 

Establishments  whose  Inventories  pose  a 
particularly  heavy  risk,  such  as  wholesale 
liquor,  tobacco  or  drug  companies;  Jewelry 
manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  com- 
panies; gun  and  ammunition  shops  and  fur 
stores  would  have  to  be  protected  by  cen- 
tral stations,  supervised  service  alarm  sys- 
tems. 

Silent  alarm  systems  would  be  required 
In  liquor  stores,  pawn  shops,  electronic 
equipment  stores,  wig  shope.  new  clothing 
stores,  coin  and  stamp  shops.  Industrial  tool 
supply  houses,  camera  stores  and  precious 
metal  storage  facilities. 

Local  alarm  systems — that  Is,  a  bell  outside 
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the  premises — wxiuld  be  required  In  antique 
stores,  art  gallarles  and  service  stations. 

To  be  eligible  for  federal  crime  Insurance 
in  areas  where  the  program  is  in  effect,  the 
properly  owner  must  apply  separately  for 
each  place  he  owns  and  certify  that  each 
property  meets  the  required  standards  for 
protective  devices. 

He  pays  a  six-month  premium  for  the 
pjllcy  when  he  applies  for  It,  agrees  to 
permit  Inspection  of  the  property  at  any 
reasonable  time  and  also  agrees  to  report 
to  police  all  crime  losses  of  property  covered 
under  the  policy,  whether  or  not  he  files  a 
claim. 

If  he  doesn't  report  the  loss,  he  could  lose 
his  insurance  or  be  unable  to  get  It  re- 
newed. 

Unlike  private  Insurance  companies,  how- 
ever, the  federal  government  as  insurer  will 
not  cancel  or  refuse  to  renew  a  policy 
because  of  crime  losses. 

GROUNDS    FOR    CANCELLATION 

The  only  reasons  listed  in  the  proposed 
regulations  for  cancellation  or  refusal  to  re- 
new are  nonpayment  of  a  premium,  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  In  the  application  or  re- 
newal of  coverage  or  in  connection  with  sub- 
mitting a  claim;  the  use  of  the  insured  prop- 
erty for  any  illegal  activity  or  any  other 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  policy. 

In  proposing  to  cancel  a  policy  because 
of  illegal  activity,  the  government  Isn't 
reaching  out  toward  law  enforcement.  In- 
ste.id,  its  trying  to  limit  Its  risks.  The  Idea 
is  that  money  stacked  up  In  a  gambling 
headquarters  is  more  likely  to  attract  rob- 
bers than  the  penny  bank  of  two  ixlce  old 
ladies. 

If  the  property  Is  found  on  Inspection  to 
lack  the  required  protective  devices,  the 
conclusion  will  be  that  the  property  was 
misrepresented  at  the  time  of  application 
and  Is  not  covered  by  Insurance  no  matter 
how  long  the  policy  has  been  In  effect. 

The  only  out  would  be  a  showing  by  the 
property  owner  that  the  lack  of  protective 
devices  occurred  after  the  policy  was  Issued. 
In  which  case  the  policy  would  be  considered 
canceled  as  of  the  date  of  the  deficiency. 

CARS    NOT   COVERED 

A  householder  can  get  residential  crime 
Insurance  coverage  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $1.00  to  $5,000.  Automobiles  are  not 
covered.  To  eliminate  nuisance  claims  and 
hold  down  costs,  the  residential  policy  Is 
subject  to  a  deductible  of  $100  for  each  loss 
or  5  percent  of  the  gross  amount  of  the 
loss,  whichever  Is  greater. 

Premium  rates  for  residential  property 
vary  according  to  the  territory  in  which  the 
Insured  property  Is  located.  Premiums  for  six 
months  of  coverage  of  $1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000. 
$4,000  and  $6,000  In  a  high  risk  territory  such 
as  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  would 
amount  to  $25,  $35,  $40.  $45  and  $50  respec- 
tively. 

Where  the  risk  Is  average,  the  rates  range 
from  $20  to  $45  for  six  months  of  coverage 
and  for  low  risks  the  rates  range  from  $15 
to  $40. 

The  owner  of  commercial  property  can  get 
coverage  of  $1,000  up  to  $15,000.  Deductibles 
amount  to  $200  for  each  loss  or  6  percent  of 
the  gross  amount  of  the  loss.  The  cost  to  a 
businessman  would  depend  on  the  kind  of 
business  conducted,  the  class  of  risk  and 
the  terrltroy. 

ST7RCHARGE    FOR    SOME 

The  premium  for  establishments  located  In 
a  shopping  center  or  farmers  market  will 
carry  a  10  percent  surcharge  and  merchants 
who  cash  checks  In  excess  of  the  total  sale 
also  win  be  surcharged  10  percent. 

The  regulations  explain  In  detail  why  the 
government  plans  to  cross  state  lines  to 
rate  territories  by  the  extent  of  the  risk. 


"Because  crime  rates  are  related  to  urban 
population  concentrations  rather  than  to 
state  boundaries,"  the  regulations  state,  "the 
Insurer  (the  government)  has  determined 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  wlU  be 
best  served  by  classifying  territories  for  the 
purposes  of  the  federal  crime  insurance  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  statistics  applicable  to 
entire  Standard  MetropoUtan  Statistical 
Areas,  generally  referred  to  as  'SMSA.' " 

Under  this  system,  all  communities  within 
the  same  SMSA  will  be  assigned  the  same 
rating  classification,  regardless  of  the  state 
In  which  they  are  situated.  But  no  com- 
munity within  any  SMSA  will  be  eligible  to 
take  part  In  the  federal  program  unless  the 
state  In  which  It  Is  located  Is  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Eligible  communities  that  are  not  a  part 
of  any  metropolitan  area  wlU  be  assigned  the 
same  territorial  classification  as  the  remain- 
der of  the  state,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
community. 

Here's  how  the  formula  works  out  for  the 
District,  Maryland  and  Virginia: 

Rated  high  risk — the  Washington,  D.C., 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Metropolitan  Area  ex- 
panded to  become  an  SMSA,  including  the 
District;  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
counties,  Md.;  Alexandria,  Fairfax  and  Falls 
Church  cities  and  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Lou- 
doun and  Prince  William  counties,  Va. 

Rated  high  risk — Baltimore,  Md.,  SMSA, 
Including  Baltimore  City  and  Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  Carroll,  Howard  and  Harford 
counties. 

Rated  average  risk — Norfolk-Portsmouth, 
Va.,  SMSA,  including  Norfolk,  Chesapeake, 
Portsmouth  and  Virginia  Beach, 

Rated  average  risk — Richmond,  Va,.  Includ- 
ing Richmond  City  and  Chesterfield.  Henrico 
and  Hanover  counties. 

Rated  average  risk — Roanoke.  Va..  SMSA, 
Including   Roanoke,   city   and    county. 

Rated  average  risk — Newport  News-Hamp- 
ton, Va,  SMSA,  including  Newport  News  and 
Hampton  cities  and  York  County, 

Rated  average  risk — Wilmington,  Del-N.J,- 
Md.  SMSA,  including  New  Castle  County, 
Del.;  Salem  County,  N.J.,  and  Cecil  County, 
Md. 

Rated  low  risk — Petersbtirg,  Colonial 
Heights,  Va.  SMSA,  Including  Petersburg 
Colonial  Heights  and  Hopewell  cities  and 
Prince  George  and  Dinwiddle  counties. 

Rated  low  risk — ^Lynchburg,  Va„  SMS.A, 
Including  the  city  of  Lynchburg  and  Am- 
herst and  Campbell  counties. 

Rated  low  risk — the  rest  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

A  DEDICATION  TO  HISTORY— 
THE  L.  B.  J.  LIBRARY 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  large 
number  of  national  leaders  who  gathered 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  last  Saturday,  were  as- 
sembled for  one  primary  reason:  To  pay 
tribute  to  former  President  and  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Ostensibly,  we  converged  on  Austin  to 
olHcially  dedicate  the  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Library  smd  School  of  Public 
Affairs — ^but  it  was  more  than  that.  We 
met  to  honor  the  man  and  his  wife;  we 
met  in  gratitude  for  the  40  years  of  pub- 
lic service;  we  met  to  say,  "Thank  you. 
Mr.  President." 

This  Library  with  its  31  million  papers 
which  span  40  years  of  American  history 
offers  the  rare  opportunity  to  look  in- 
ward, to  rediscover  itself.  As  President 
Johnson  said : 


It's  all  here:  the  story  of  our  time — with 
all  the  bark  off. 

Only  a  man  with  Lyndon  Johnson's 
unfailing  attention  to  detail  could  have 
amassed  such  a  wealth  of  historical  pa- 
pers. Only  a  man  with  Lyndon  Johnson's 
courage  would  make  tiiese  documents 
available  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  magnificent  contribution.  I  know 
of  no  otlier  government  In  the  world 
which  would  make  this  knowledge  avail- 
able to  scholars,  to  history,  and  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  attempt  to 
name  the  national  leaders  who  joined 
in  this  dedication.  We  all  appreciate  and 
were  honored  by  the  active  participation 
by  President  Nixon  and  Vice  President 
Agnew,  and  other  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

The  dedication  was  pleasant,  lively, 
and  spirited.  It  was  good  for  those  10,000 
persons  there.  It  was  good  for  our  politi- 
cal system  and  political  parties.  It  was 
good  for  the  coimtry.  The  tone  and  tenor 
of  the  entire  day  was  one  of  happy 
festivity  to  pay  tribute  to  one  who  has 
given  over  40  years  of  dedicated  senice 
to  his  country. 

We  know,  too,  of  the  participation  by 
the  leaders  from  the  Johnson  era.  Dozens 
of  Members  of  Congress  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  were  there.  Men  flew  in  from 
all  points  of  the  world  to  attend.  But  we 
must  not  forget  the  many,  many  people 
assembled  at  the  University  of  Texas 
who  were  the  unsung  workers,  the  people 
who  helped  put  the  Government  together 
and  put  theory  into  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  press  gave  the 
dedication  its  full  attention.  At  this 
point,  I  Include  a  representative  sample 
of  these  articles  beginning  with  the 
hometown  Austin  American  Statesman 
and  others: 

[Prom  the  Austin  American.  May  23,  1971] 

PaEsmENTTAL  Library 

(By  Leslie  Taylor) 

Amid  some  4,600  friends,  foUowers  and 
politicians  of  his  own  choosing,  former  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson  presented  the  nation 
with  Its  sixth  presidential  library.  In  na- 
tionally-televised ceremonies  that  had  Aus- 
tin sitting  up  and  taking  notice. 

The  muggy,  windy  weather,  the  skies  that 
were  alternately  menacing  and  bright  blue, 
the  long  Unes  at  the  barbecue  buffet,  the 
rigid  security  arrangements,  the  barely  audi- 
ble chants  of  "no  more  war"  from  demon- 
strators who  stood  a  few  blocks  away  visible 
to  the  guests,  the  black  balloons  rising  Into 
the  skies  in  protest — none  of  these  dampened 
the  good  humor  of  the  specially  selected 
guests.  They  knew  they  were  in  an  "anybody 
who's  anybody"  crowd  at  an  historic  event. 

As  the  speech-making  ceremonies  began, 
the  former  president  beamed.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  had  shepherded  the  planning  of  both 
library  and  ceremonies  from  their  earliest 
stages,  waved  enthusiastically  from  the 
speaker's  platform  as  she  recognized  close 
friends. 

The  only  moment  that  outwardly  caught 
Johnson  off  guard  came  when  President 
Nixon,  addressing  the  crowd,  stumbled  over 
a  sentence  which  came  out,  "Just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  as  President  Johnson  was 
throwing  me  through  the  Ubrary — I  mean 
showing  me  throtigh  the  library." 

The  Johnsons  had  Just  taken  President 
and  Mrs,  Nixon  on  a  private  tour  of  the  U- 
brary  before  the  official  ceremonies  began. 

As  the  crowd  laughed,  Nixon  promised  to 
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come  back  -when  he  had  more  time.  The 
NUoDs  helicoptered  back  to  Bergstrom  Air 
Force  Base  Immediately  after  the  half-hour 
ceremonies,  foregoing  the  catered  barbecue 
on  the  shaded  grounds. 

The  31  million  documents  which  compose 
the  bulk  of  the  library's  research  materials — 
and  some  of  which  will  remain  security  clas- 
sified Indefinitely — chronicle  Johnson's  40 
years  In  public  life. 

Johnson  said  the  library  does  not  portray 
events  as  he  saw  them  but  rather,  "how  the 
documents  show  It  was." 

"There  Is  no  record  of  a  mistake,  nothing 
unpleasant,  no  criticism  that  Is  not  Included 
In  the  flies  here.  We  have  papers  from  my 
40  years  of  public  service  In  one  place,  for 
friend  and  foe  to  Judge,  to  approve  or  to 
disapprove,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  documents  reflect  "what  man 
can  do  and  cannot  do  in  one  life." 

Nixon,  who  officially  accepted  the  library 
for  the  federal  government  which  will  op- 
erate It,  said  the  library  "contains  more  Items 
by  far  than  any  other  presidential  library 
yet  established:  and  through  Its  connection 
with  a  great  university.  It  promises  both  to 
enrich  the  university  and  to  be  enriched  by 
the  university." 

Nixon  pleased  the  crowd  when  he  called 
Johnson  "a  partisan  of  principle  and  not  a 
partisan  of  party."  He  quoted  U.S.  Senator 
Albert  Beverldge  of  Indiana  who  said  in  a 
speech  In  1888.  "He  who  is  a  partisan  merely 
for  the  sake  of  spoils  Is  a  buccaneer.  He  who 
is  a  partisan  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  party 
name  Is  a  ghost  of  the  past  among  living 
events.  .  .  .  But  he  who  is  the  partisan  of 
principle  Is  a  prince  of  citizenship." 

Dr.  Harry  Ransom,  chancellor  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Texas  System,  told  the  as- 
sembled guests  the  Johnsons  themselves  have 
made  personal  contributions  to  the  library 
and  school  totaling  approximately  $2  million. 
He  valued  the  working  resources  of  the  li- 
brary between  $50  and  $80  million. 

"By  name.  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Is 
honored  here  as  an  American  who  has  given 
his  life  to  his  state,  his  country,  and  his  fel- 
low men,"  Ransom  said. 

He  said  the  library  and  school  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  beliefs:  "That  this  Republic 
and  Its  history  must  survive:  that  their  sur- 
vival Is  worth  our  devotion;  that  our  devo- 
tion requires  not  mindless  allegiance  but 
loyalty  enllghted  by  knowledge;  that  this 
loyalty  challenges  open  minds  to  defend  re- 
sponsible freedoms;  that  the  future  will  call 
upon  courage  and  courage  gain  strength  In  a 
feeling  of  Identity  with  all  peoples." 

Rev.  Billy  Graham  delivered  the  Invocation, 
and  Rev.  George  Davis  of  the  National  City 
Christian  Church,  Washington.  D.C.  delivered 
the  benediction.  Former  UT  Board  of  Re- 
gents chairman  Prank  C.  Erwln,  Jr.  of  Austin 
presided  over  the  ceremonies. 

Other  dignitaries  on  the  speakers'  platform 
were  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  U.S. 
House  speaker  Carl  Albert,  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  Connally.  Governor  Preston  Smith,  Lt. 
Gov.  Ben  Barnes.  Texas  House  speaker  Gus 
Mutscher.  General  Services  Administration 
head  Robert  Kunrig.  Archivist  of  the  U.S. 
James  B.  Rhoades,  library  director  Harry 
Mlddleton.  LBJ  School  Dean  Dr.  John  Gro- 
nouskl.  UT  System  Chancellor.  Dr.  Charles 
LeMalslre.  and  UT  Austin  president  Ad 
Interim  Dr.  Bryce  Jordan. 

Invited  guests  Included  Dr.  Norman  Hack- 
erman,  immediate  past  president  of  UT 
Austin  who  Is  now  president  of  Rice  Univer- 
sity, and  the  president-elect  of  UT  Austin. 
Dr.  Stephen  Spurr  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

The  library  and  the  Sid  Richardson  Hall, 
which  slta  adjacent  to  the  library  building 
and  houses  the  LBJ  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
together  cost  $18.6  million  under  one  con- 
tract. The  federal  government  paid  $3  mil- 
lion. 


The  general  services  adminl.stration  will 
operate  the  library  at  a  cost  of  about  $850,000 
annually. 

The  library  will  be  open  to  the  public  be- 
ginning Sunday  from  9am  to  5  p  m.  on  a 
seven-day  a  week  schedule. 

Mr.  GERAIJD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  was  not  present  in  Texas  on 
that  fine  occasion,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  observation  that  it  was  an 
occasion  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  a  leader 
of  America  at  a  time  when  we  are  facing 
grave  and  serious  problems  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Personally,  I  have  a  great 
affection  and  admiration  for  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  consider 
him  a  good  personal  friend  and  a  great 
American.  I  was  delighted  that  President 
Nixon  and  the  Vice  President  were  there 
to  pay  tribute  to  former  President  John- 
son and  to  dedicate  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Library. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I  am 
crateful  for  his  remarks.  We  were  proud 
of  the  presence  of  President  Nixon  and  so 
many  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  the 
people  who  were  there  from  all  over  the 
world. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
LIBRARY 

'  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.<;sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  to  say  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  were  there  as 
were  most  of  the  members  of  the  gentle- 
man's delegation  from  Texas.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  there  and  Mrs. 
Boggs  and  I  were  verj'  happy  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  indeed  a  very 
memorable  occasion  and  one  that  I  think 
all  of  us  will  remember  with  great 
pleasure.  The  llbarary  has  a  tremendous 
accumulation  of  material  which  will  be 
very  valuable  in  studying  the  past  and 
equally  valuable  for  looking  into  the 
future. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  on  Saturday. 
May  22,  in  the  dedication  of  the  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  Library.  The  library 
contains  the  records  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent's four  decades  in  public  life.  As 
former  President  Johnson  said: 

It  Is  all  here:  the  story  of  our  time — with 
the  bark  off.  There  Is  no  record  of  a  mistake, 
nothing  critical,  ugly  or  unpleasant  that  la 
not  Included  In  the  files  here. 

In  generations  to  come,  scholars  will 
study  over  31  million  pages  of  documents 
and  500,000  photographs.  The  beautiful 
travertine  marble  building  will  be  home 
to  students  and  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world.  As  I  sat  on  the  podium  and 
looked  across  the  many  thousands  of 
friends  who  had  come  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  great  former  President,  I  could  not 
help  but  think  that  this  was  a  fitting 
tribute  indeed  to  a  man  whom  history 
will  identify  with  the  great  programs  he 


initiated  and  thrust  forward  in  the  field 
of  education — programs  that  like  his 
library  continue  onward  to  enrich  our 
daily  lives  and  those  of  our  children. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITHDRAW  ALL  FOREIGN  TROOPS 
FROM  SOUTH  VIETNAM  BY  NO- 
VEMBER 30,  1971 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  today  concern- 
ing the  designation  of  a  fixed  date  for 
American  troop  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  most  of  those 
who  are  supporting  this  position  appear 
to  feel  that  the  United  States  alone  can 
end  hostilities  and  that  the  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  leaders  are  en- 
titled to  be  trusted  to  terminate  their 
role  in  the  fighting — and  that  they  will 
volimtarily  release  and  return  all  Ameri- 
can and  other  prisoners  of  war  whom 
they  are  holding. 

In  seeking  establishment  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  practicable.  President 
Nixon  has  set  schedules  of  troop  with- 
drawal. All  of  these  schedules  of  with- 
drawal have  been  met.  His  policy  of  Viet- 
namization  and  total  American  troop 
withdrawal  has  been  consistent  with  re- 
establishing lasting  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  in  fulfilling  the  goal  of  "a  full 
generation  of  peace." 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  proposed 
concurrent  resolution  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  foreign 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam by  November  30,  1971.  While  this 
fixed  date  would  necessitate  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  present  rate  of  American 
withdrawal,  it  would  be  conditioned  upon 
elements  which  are  implicit  in  President 
Nixon's  peace  policy  and.  in  my  opinion, 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  "Nixon 
Doctrine." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  condition  for  com- 
plete American  troop  withdrawal  on  No- 
vember 30.  1971.  the  resolution  requires 
that  there  shall  be  a  cease-fire,  to  com- 
mence on  or  before  August  15,  1971 — a 
cease-fire  to  which  all  parties  would  have 
to  agree.  Such  a  cease-fire  would  be  su- 
pervised by  a  United  Nations  Military 
Observer  Group. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  requires  the 
exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war  on  or 
before  September  1,  1971 — this  complete 
exchange  of  prisoners  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Finally,  the  resolution  which  I  am  pro- 
posing requires  mutual  assurances  from 
North  Vietnam  and  other  governments 
involved  in  the  conflict  that  they  will 
likewise  withdraw  their  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  by  November  30  of  this 
year. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  these  remarks, 
and  I  would  invite  the  membership  to 
give  careful  thought  and  study  to  this 
proposal. 

I  realize  that  there  are  substantial  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
announcing  a  fixed  date  for  American 
troop  withdrawal,  and  I  share  in  the 
doubts  many  have  expressed.  Also,  there 
have  been  questions  as  to  whether  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  iriitiate  propos- 
als of  this  nature  at  a  time  when  we  look 
to  the  President  to  direct  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  reestablish  peace.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have,  indeed,  an  obli- 
gation to  offer  every  bit  of  support  and 
cooperation  in  behalf  of  terminating  the 
dreadful  conflict  in  Vietnam  which  has 
persisted  beyond  the  tolerance  of  most 
of  our  citizens — a  conflict  in  which  we 
have  more  than  fulfilled  our  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  wUl  receive 
tWs  proposal  with  thoughtful  considera- 
tion as  a  vehicle  that  would  require  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  of  the 
Vietcong  to  demonstrate  their  sincerity 
and  good  faith  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
This  resolution  is  also  offered  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  attaining  an  early  cease-fire  and 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  termination  of  this 
conflict. 

Certainly,  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  leaders  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  for  peace — and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fixed  date  for  total  American 
withdrawal,  the  concurrent  resolution 
provides  the  means  for  accomplishing 
these   purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
proposal  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
President  and  would  also  bring  a  favor- 
able response  from  Hanoi  in  order  that 
we  may  truly  see  the  beginning  of  a  full 
generation   of   peace. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

CONCTJKBKNT  RESOLTTTION 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  determined  that  the  war  In  Indochina 
is  to  be  terminated  at  the  earliest  possible 
date:  and 

Whereas  the  President,  in  October  of  1970, 
proposed  an  immediate  ceasefire  In  Indo- 
china; and 

Whereas  the  President  has  made  total 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  contingent 
upon  the  release  of  American  Prisoners  of 
War;   and 

Whereas  Congress,  under  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  must  accept  Its  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  matters  involving  the  employment 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
foreign  wars.    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolied  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  a  date  certain  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1971,  should  be  established  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  provided  that — 

(1)  a  total  cease-fire  be  established  be- 
tween the  parties  Involved,  to  commence  no 
later  than  August  15,  1971,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  United  Nations  Military  Observer 
Group;  and 

(2)  all  prisoners  of  war  held  In  Indochina 
are  Identified  and  exchanged  no  later  than 
September  1,  1971,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

(3)  the   Government   of   North   Vietnam 


and  all  other  governments  with  military 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  likewise  commit 
themselves  to  withdrawing  their  forces  by  a 
date  certain  of  November  30,  1971,  this 
simultaneous  withdrawal  to  be  supervised 
by  a  United  Nations  Military  Observer  Group. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  immediately  upon  the  final  ex- 
change of  all  prisoners  of  war,  aU  United 
States  forces  in  South  Vietnam  should 
withdraw  to  the  perimeters  of  those  cities  or 
military  installations  which  the  President 
shall  define,  and  shall  not  engajre  In  any 
ground  action  or  ground  reconnaissance 
thereafter. 

Sbc.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  oi'  the  Con- 
gress that  matters  concerning  the  placement 
of  refugees  in  Indochina  should  be  referred 
to  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  and  that  the  supervision  of  elec- 
tions in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
procedures  for  negotiating  a  final  peace  set- 
tlement between  the  governments  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  should  be  referred  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
In  accordance  vrtth  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  4.  No  provision  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  construed  In  such  a  manner  as 
would  infringe  upon  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  nor  upon  his  power 
to  make  treaties  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  Article  II, 
Section  2.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  ,  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVX  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today,  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
crushing  battle.  Napoleon  cried  out  to  his 
young  drummer  boy: 

Beat  a  retreat !  Beat  a  retreat ! 

The  young  drummer  boy  stood 
stunned,  awed,  and  confused.  Napoleon 
again  commanded: 

Beat  a  retreat! 

The  drummer  boy  replied: 
But  sir,  I  don't  know  how — you  ha-.e  never 
taught  me  to  beat  a  retreat. 

Cried  Napoleon: 
Then  sound  a  charge! 

Quick  was  the  response.  Napoleon's 
soldiers  rallied  to  the  charge  and  another 
great  victory  was  his 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  labor 
the  preference  of  a  retreat  or  a  charge 
in  the  course  of  our  present  engagement 
in  Vietnam,  but  rather  to  sound  the 
charge  for  unity  in  a  nation  divided. 
Certainly,  the  need  for  American  soU- 
darity  was  never  greater  than  it  is  today. 
Our  Nation  totters  on  the  brink  of  de- 
spair in  its  effort  to  understand  Ameri- 
ca's involvement  on  another  soil  10,000 
miles  away  in  a  war  we  have  never 
chosen  to  win. 


Our  youth  are  frustrated  from  battle 
stagnation  and  too  often  have  turned  to 
the  fantasy  of  drugs.  Thousands  of 
mothers  have  cried  in  their  despair  at 
the  burial  of  their  sons,  lost  to  battles 
they  were  not  permitted  to  win.  Rebel- 
lion has  sounded  in  the  mass  patter  of 
feet  attimed  to  the  divisive  mechanics  of 
our  international  enemy. 

This  problem  plagues  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  daily.  Letters  pour  into  my 
office  each  day  revealing  the  anguished 
scars  this  war  is  leaving  on  our  people. 
Too  many  young  people  regard  our  proc- 
ess with  skepticism  and  our  military  sys- 
tem has  suffered  tremendously  in  both 
prestige  and  morale.  Our  people  ache  to 
see  this  matter  settled.  Some  of  our 
young  people  resort  to  radicalism,  and 
our  military  system  has  been  cheapened 
as  a  result  of  our  involvement.  Thou- 
sands of  our  comrades  live  among  us 
as  maimed  and  disfigured  reminders  of 
the  horrible  sacrifices  of  war.  God  forbid 
that  history  shall  ever  record  those  as 
symbols  of  a  vain  and  ill-reasoned  season 
of  conflict. 

Neither  praise  nor  condemnation  of 
actions,  past  or  present,  but  rather  their 
unforgettable  lessons,  will  avail  us  to  a 
sensible  direction  for  the  future.  One 
such  lesson  is  that  no  government  dare 
commit  its  people  to  prolonged  armed 
conflict  without  a  clear  definition  of  the 
purpose  of  such  commitment  and  the 
will  of  the  people  to  pursue  them  to  vic- 
tory. How,  then,  do  we  implement  the 
lesson?  We  best  do  so  by  clearly  defining 
the  respective  responsibiUties  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  power  to  make 
war.  The  proposed  resolution  before  us, 
I  believe,  is  a  reasonable  approach  to 
such  implementation. 

This  resolution  in  no  way  alters  the 
President's  power  to  initially  engage  our 
forces  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  or  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property.  It  sim- 
ply requires  the  President,  within  72 
hoiu-s  of  committing  any  of  our  armed 
forces  to  action  in  any  armed  confiict 
outside  the  United  States,  to  report  such 
conunitment  to  the  Congress.  If  the 
Congress  shall  fail  to  approve  or  other- 
wise act  on  such  report,  within  30  cal- 
endar days  after  receiving  it.  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  within  the  next  succeeding 
30  days  terminate  such  commitment  and 
disengage  all  forces  so  committed. 

This  is  no  new  concept.  Many  similar 
proposals  have  been  made.  Nor  does  this 
proposal  overstep  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  thought- 
ful declaration  of  many  great  Americans 
after  them. 

Article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
states  that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy,  to  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,  to 
execute  laws,  suppress  insurrections  and 
repel  invasions,  to  provide  for  organiz- 
ing an  army  and  disciplining  the  militia 
and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  executing  the  foregoing  pow- 
ers. Article  n,  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states  that  the  President  shall  be 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 
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The  frameis  of  the  Constitution  were 
very  deliberate  in  balancing  the  powers 
of  this  Government  and  those  of  the 
Congress  and  President,  and  they  were 
deliberate  for  excellent  reasons.  All  too 
frequently  the  American  colonies  were 
drawn  by  the  King's  decree  Into  Eng- 
land's wars.  The  leaders  of  the  newly 
independent  Republic  resolved  to  make 
certain  that  their  new  country  would 
never  again  be  drawn  into  war  at  the 
direction  and  discretion  of  a  single  man. 
For  this  reason,  it  transferred  the  war 
power  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
newly  created  Government.  Indeed,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  recognized 
that  the  President,  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, might  have  to  take  defensive  ac- 
tion to  repel  and  subdue  a  sudden  attack 
upon  this  great  Nation.  But  that  was  the 
extent  of  the  warmaking  power  they  were 
willing  for  him  to  exercise.  The  intent  of 
the  framers  is  made  quite  clear  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  in  the  subsequent  writings  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, in  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  back 
in  1789  said: 

We  have  already  given  in  ex.imple  ov.o  e'- 
fec'ual  check  to  the  dog  of  war  by  trins.'er- 
rlng  the  power  of  letting  him  loose  :rom  the 
executive  to  the  legislative  body,  from  thoee 
who  are  to  spend  to  thoee  who  are  to  pay. 

Pursuing  this  same  line  of  th'nkinsr. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  generally  fav- 
ored extensive  Presidential  power,  none- 
theless wrote: 

The  President  Is  to  be  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  TTnlted  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.  But  In  substance  much  Inferior  to  It. 
It  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the 
.supreme  command  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  as  first  general  and 
admiral  of  the  confederacy,  while  that  of  the 
British  King  extends  to  the  declaring  of  war 
and  to  the  ra<»in<;  and  rfgulating  of  fleets 
and  armies — all  which,  by  the  Constitution 
under  consideration,  would  appertain  to  the 
legislature. 

When,  in  1846,  President  James  Polk 
.sent  American  soldiers  into  the  contro- 
versial terrltorj-  of  Texas,  marking  the 
begirming  of  the  Mexican  War,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  Just  a  young  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Lincoln  felt  that  the  President 
had  acted  unconstitutionally,  and  he 
said: 

Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so.  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  It  necessary  for  such  purpose — and 
you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure.  Study 
to  see  If  you  can  Ox  any  limit  to  his  power 
In  this  respect,  after  you  have  given  him  so 
much  as  you  propose  .  .  . 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  Constitution 
Is  a  living  document.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  must  activate  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  document  for 
determining  war  and  peace.  Although  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  distinguished 
body  for  a  very  short  time,  I  have  for  10 
long  years  watched  the  shadow  of  a  war 
creep  over  the  mood  of  this  land.  I  feel 
most  profoundly  that  had  Congress 
either  declared  or  refused  to  allow  our 


involvement  in  Vietnam  at  Its  outset,  a 
clear-cut  attitude  would  have  been  estab- 
lished and  the  national  hurt  of  our  peo- 
ple avoided. 

The  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  today;  but  this  is  not  so  be- 
cause our  citizens  are  anxious  that  we 
take  the  lead  in  military  battles;  nor 
because  our  diplomats  are  the  most  ex- 
pert; nor  because  cur  policies  are  fault- 
less or  the  most  popular.  The  mantle  of 
leadership  has  been  placed  upon  our 
shoulders  not  by  any  nation,  nor  by  our 
own  Government  or  citizens,  but  by  des- 
tiny and  circumstance — by  the  sheer  fact 
of  our  physical  and  economic  strength, 
and  by  our  role  as  the  only  real  counter 
to  the  forces  of  commimlsm  in  the  world 
today.  If  events  in  Indochina  have  taught 
u.s  to  better  fulfill  that  role,  then  it  is 
not  a  wholly  dark  story.  And  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  resolution  affects  in 
no  way  om-  present  involvement,  but  that 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  mast  be  heeded 
in  the  futiu-e. 

Will  we  take  today  a  giant  step  for 
unity  tomorrow?  We  must  do  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
the  power  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  never  again  will  we  allow  a  situa- 
tion like  Vietnam  to  occur.  We  can  begin 
to  unify  this  Nation  for  the  future  by  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  and  assurin.s 
our  people  that  we  will  totally  upheld 
the  Constitution.  Let  us  play  the  part  our 
forefathers  intended  in  the  delicate  exer- 
cise of  the  warmaking  power. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wtiih  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  introducing  the  resolution 
which  he  has  Introduced.  I  am  in  full 
support  of  his  resolution.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Congress  did  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  is  proposing. 

Mr.  PEPPE:r.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
to  join  in  commending  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  and  my  able 
friend  for  taking  the  initiative  in  offering 
this  resolution.  I  think  it  touches  one  of 
the  most  critical  issues  facing  the  Amer- 
ican people  today. 

It  simply  seems  to  me  imthinkable 
that  anyone  would  ever  assimie  that  any 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  when  they  were 
writing  the  U.S.  Constitution  would  ever 
in  their  wildest  imagination  contemplate 
the  possibility  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  ever  assume — and  I 
am  not  talking  about  any  partisanship 
in  the  matter — that  under  the  authority 
vested  in  him  under  the  Constitution  he 
had  the  power,  the  lawful  power,  to  com- 
mit more  than  one-half  million  men  of 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
to  a  protracted  war  costing  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  lasting  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  and  one  which  has  caused  a  great 
many  casualties  and  immense  danger  to 
the  country  and  dividing  the  country  as 
most  conflicts  do. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
got  to  come  to  some  sort  of  delineation 
of  the  power  of  the  President  and  the 
power  of  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  clearly  evident  from 
the  central  and  clear  lar.suage  of  the 
Constitution  that  while  the  President  has 
authority  to  move  the  Anned  Forces 
wherever  he  wants  to,  whenever  he  wants 
to  move  them,  and  in  addition  to  that 
the  President  has  the  clear  authority  and 
the  duty  to  take  promptly  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessarj-  to  defend  the  United 
States  against  an  attack,  or  to  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  United  States  against 
a  threatened  attack — and  no  one  ques- 
tions that  almost  unlimited  authority  in 
the  Chief  Executive  of  our  country,  but 
beyond  that,  beyond  meeting  an  emer- 
gency situation  and  repelling  an  attack 
or  protecting  the  lives  and  the  liberty 
and  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  where  they  may  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy somewhere  in  the  world,  which  is 
also  an  authority  v.hich  the  President  has 
the  duty  to  di.-^charge  under  the  Constitu- 
tion without  any  reference  to  Congress, 
It  is  clear  that  the  President  not  only  has 
the  right  and  power  but  the  duty  to  act 
to  protect  the  hves,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  go  beyond  that 
and  say  that  it  Is  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dential prerogative  to  send  an  armv  of 
over  one-half  million  men  to  the  ether 
.^ide  of  the  world  or  somewhere  ehe.  or 
to  any  other  continent  out.^ide  the  United 
Stales,  and  engage  in  what  everyone 
knows  is  war,  without  a  declaration  of 
the  Congress,  without  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  that  con- 
flict-—and  that  is  the  important  thing — 
does  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorize  the  commitment  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  that  kind 
of  conflict?  This  is  where  that  authority 
has  to  emanate  and  that  activity  mu.-;t 
be  in  consonance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

If  you  concede  that  the  President  has 
the  power  to  order  troops  anywhere  he 
wants  to  in  exercising  the  limits  of  his 
prerogatives  and  say,  "All  right;  you. 
Congress.  I  have  sent  these  troops  to  i 
country  or  x  continent  and  I  have  the 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  send 
them,  if  you  do  not  want  to  supply  them 
the  arms  and  furnish  them  with  the  nec- 
es?r\r>'  supplies  and  ammunition,  tint  is 
up  to  you." 

"I  a:n  going  to  .send  them  there,  be- 
cause I  am  the  Commander  in  Chief." 

Now.  nobody  conreives  that  that  is 
fairly  asserting  the  Con.stitution  of  the 
United  States  or  a  fair  interpretation  of 
the  prerogatives  of  a  chief  magistrate 
of  our  land  under  the  Constitution  or  a 
fair  reference  to  the  proper  authority  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
Government  of  ours  is  a  tripartite  sys- 
tem of  government.  All  of  the  branches 
must  work  together  in  comity  with  one 
another  in  reciprocal  respect  for  its  gov- 
ernment functions.  The  Supreme  Court 
could  declare  everything  that  we  do  un- 
constitutional if  they  just  wanted  to  exer- 
cise power.  On  the  other  hand  we  could 
refuse  to  pay  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  refuse  to  give  them  the  buildings 
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in  which  to  hold  their  functions,  refuse 
to  supply  them  with  any  assistance,  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  any  of  their  orders.  We 
could  do  the  same  thing  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  say,  as  he  has 
done  recently  in  respect  to  a  good  many 
of  our  appropriations,  "I  am  just  not  go- 
ing to  spend  this  money,  I  am  going  to 
stop  the  Florida  Canal,"  that  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
is  so  very  much  interested  in,  and  in 
which  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
for  a  long  time.  Congress  deliberated  over 
it  for  years.  Congress  enacted  into  law 
the  provisions  to  build  it.  Congress  pro- 
vided the  money.  And  without  the 
slightest  consultation  with  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Executive 
said,  "It  stops  right  here." 

Now  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that 
is  a  proper  regard  for  the  authority  and 
the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent could  do  that  with  every  bill  we  pass 
if  we  did  not  have  a  two-thirds  majority 
to  override  his  veto,  or  unless  we  im- 
peach him,  he  could  just  do  it  anyway. 
He  could  say,  "I  will  not  enforce  any  of 
the  laws  of  Congress  or  any  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Judiciary  of  our  country, 
because  I  am  the  one  vested  with  that 
discretion." 

The  exercise  of  that  kind  of  untram- 
meled  power  would,  of  course,  wreck  the 
system. 

Further,  I  am  not  talking  about  strain- 
ing the  limits  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  respective  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  proper  authority  that  can 
be  exercised  with  due  respect  and  regard 
for  the  comity  and  the  obligations  of  re- 
ciprocal respect  that  one  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  our  tripartite  Govern- 
ment, should  always  extend  to  the  other. 

So  now  we  come  to  the  time  in  our 
country  when  the  war  may  lead  into  a 
catastrophe  that  would  absolutely  de- 
stroy our  country.  Take  the  Korean  war, 
or  the  kind  of  war  that  is  now  involving 
Indochina,  each  one  of  these  wars,  never 
declared  by  the  Congress,  could  have  led 
to  war  with  China  or  war  with  Russia, 
and  that  kind  of  war  might  lead  to  nu- 
clear war.  I  believe  It  has  been  estimated 
by  those  knowledgeable  in  the  subject 
that  in  the  first  strike  of  nuclear  power 
against  this  country  100  million  people 
would  die. 

And  so  when  anyone  purporting  to  act 
for  the  United  States  of  America  makes 
a  commitment  to  an  armed  conflict,  it 
may  lead  to  nuclear  war  in  oiu-  time  and 
in  our  days. 

So  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  every  right  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  chief  magistrate  committing 
our  forces  to  a  conflict  which  may  lead 
to  an  all-engulflng  and  all-devsistating 
war  destroying  our  very  land  and  our 
people  and  making  it  unsuitable  for 
habitation  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  able  gentleman  In  the 
well,  and  my  distinguished  friend,  has 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  in  the 
language  that  he  has  offered,  and  at  least 
he  Is  working  In  the  right  direction  that 
Congress  and  the  President  should  work 


together,  to  delineate  the  respective  au- 
thority of  each  other.  And  we  should 
have  an  understanding  and  a  respect  for 
our  obUgations  to  each  one  and  to  the 
other.  Also,  the  people's  representatives, 
the  Congress,  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
say,  "We  are  impotent,  there  is  nothing 
that  we  can  do." 

Well,  as  the  law  now  stands,  what  we 
can  do  is  cut  off  the  money,  then  the 
President  could  just  say,  "I  have  got  the 
power,  if  you  do  not  want  to  pay  them. 
it  is  up  to  you." 

There  must  be  a  better  way  so  as  to 
have  an  understanding  which  will  estab- 
lish what  the  authority  of  the  President 
is,  and  what  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  is,  and  it  may  have  the  im- 
measurable value  of  contributing  to- 
ward the  presen-ation  and  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  people  of  this  happy  and  great 
land  of  ours. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  leadership 
he  has  given  to  this  most  worthy  cause. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  there  is  nothing  In  this  resolution 
which  intends  to  take  away  from  the 
President  the  power  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple and  the  property  of  America.  There 
is  nothing  that  intends  to  take  away 
from  his  present  power  to  engage  us,  but 
rather  having  engaged  us,  to  give  the 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  act  as  I  be - 
live  it  was  intended  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Indeed,  if  the  President  has  engaged 
us  in  something  so  unpopular  that  the 
majority  of  the  Congress  Is  imwilling  to 
back  him  up  on  it,  then  it  appears  to 
me  that  Is  the  sort  of  thing  we  ought  not 
to  be  In  in  the  first  place.  I  believe  we 
can  keep  our  people  together  in  imity  by 
this  kind  of  approach. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  taking  the  lead  in  offering 
this  constitutional  amendment.  I  want 
also  to  thank  him  for  giving  me  the  priv- 
ilege of  cosponsoring  it  with  him. 

I  believe  that  what  we  are  trjnng  to 
say  in  this  resolution  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  that  never  again  should 
America  get  Into  a  war  without  It  being 
declared  by  Congress  as  a  war.  I  think 
the  difficulty  we  have  had  with  the  pres- 
ent conflict  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  gotten  into  a  war  without  call- 
ing it  a  war.  We  have  gotten  into  this 
conflict  without  making  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress  and  it  has  been 
compounding  the  difficulties  that  we 
have  had. 

I  want  to  tell  you  again,  I  appreciate 
your  taking  the  lead  in  offering  this  res- 
olution so  that  in  the  future  we  can  avoid 
having  such  things  happening  again.  As 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  I  believe, 
from  Dade  County,  Fla.  (Mr.  Pepper), 
said: 

We  are  saying  In  a  measure  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Is  sending  our 
armed  forces  many  places  and  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  say — leave  them  over 
there. 


You  know  that  happened  when  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  After  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican War,  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that 
he  wanted  to  send  the  U.S.  Navy  around 
the  world  to  impress  the  world  with  the 
power  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  not  do  so.  He 
told  the  Congress: 

I  have  enough  money  left  in  the  till  cf 
the  presidential  budget  to  send  the  Navy 
half  way  round  the  world  and  I  am  golrg 
to  do  It.  If  you  want  them  back — you  bring 
them  back. 

This  could  avoid  that  very  circum- 
stance that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  puts  his  finger  on.  Again  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  and  others 
who  have  cosponsored  this  with  him. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  taking  this  nettle 
firmly  and  coming  up  with  what  is  a  very 
simple  and  direct  resolution  which  real- 
ly grasps  at  the  essence  of  this  problem. 

There  have  been  several  other  resolu- 
tions offered  and  while  I  have  been  very 
deeply  concerned  about  this  constitu- 
tional Issue,  in  fact,  if  It  were  not  for  the 
concern  I  have  about  the  erosion  of  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch.  I  probably  would  not  have  been 
enough  motivated  to  even  run  for  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  question  about  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  this  resolution. 

It  says  that  except  during  the  period 
of  war  declared  by  the  Congress  or  a  pe- 
riod of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  Congress. 

Now  the  question  of  "national  emer- 
gency" it  seems  to  me  may  raise  a  pos- 
sible loophole  here  because  it  does  not 
spell  out  that  it  would  be  a  national 
emergency,  the  particular  situation 
which  may  give  rise  to  hostile  activity. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  the  gen- 
tleman, if  this  resolution  starts  to  work 
through  the  appropriate  committee, 
would  be  willing  to  consider  tightening 
it  up  where  it  seems  desirable  and,  par- 
ticularly as  to  this  particular  part  that 
I  referred  to. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  would  be  delighted 
that  that  be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
certainly  and  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the 
other  cosponsors  are  wedded  to  any  par- 
ticular language.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman suggests  is  good  and  I  think  if 
we  concur,  we  are  in  the  right  direction 
and  all  of  us  can  work  together  to  im- 
prove the  language  and  do  that  which  we 
intend  to  do. 

I  see  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
makes.  I  think  it  is  a  valid  one.  I  think 
it  could  very  easily  be  clarified,  anA  if 
he  has  some  wording  that  he  suggests 
on  it,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  The  resolution  has 
only  just  come  to  my  attention  while 
listening  to  the  gentleman's  very  able 
presentation  of  it.  If  the  gentlemsm 
would  have  no  objection,  I  would  be 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  it  as  a 
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cosponsor,  with  those  remarks  being  kept 
in  mind.  I  would  also  be  happy  to  study  it 
and  come  up  with  some  recommendations 
so  that  when  we  get  to  the  process  of 
final  drafting,  perhaps  we  can  tighten  it 
a  little  bit. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  would  certainly  wel- 
come that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  gentleman's 
proposal.  I  have  been  aware,  of  course, 
of  some  proposal.";  that  have  been  made 
that  have  been  similar,  but  not  one  ex- 
actly on  this  point. 

I  had  a  question  that  has  occurred  to 
me,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  during 
the  past  two  decades  we  have  had  this 
problem  a  great  deal  more  than  in  the 
past.  I  would  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  venture  an  opinion  if,  going  back 
to  July  1950,  when  Mr.  Truman  made  the 
decision  to  go  into  Korea  and  into  the 
defense  of  South  Korea,  and  then  again 
in  the  spring  of  1965,  when  the  escalation 
began  in  a  big  way  in  Vietnam,  if  the 
gentleman's  resolution  had  been  adopted 
and  made  part  of  the  basic  Constitution 
of  the  land,  would  the  gentleman  feel 
that  the  subsequent  actions  in  those  2 
years  would  be  clearly  prohibited  imder 
the  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  whether  it  would  touch  any  of  the 
circumstances  presently  under  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  WYATT.  No;  I  am  asking  whether 
or  not  the  decisions  that  were  made  on 
those  two  occasions  would  be  possible  in 
the  future  if  the  amendment  had  been 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  No;  I  do  not  think 
this  situation  would  be  possible.  I  do 
say,  however,  that  had  the  then  President 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
specifically  what  his  commitments  were 
in  that  regard,  the  Congress  would  then 
have  acted,  and  had  he  been  able  to  dis- 
play the  necessarj-  arguments  for  it.  Con- 
gress would  have  accepted  it,  and  having 
accepted  it,  would  have  drawn  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  clearly  behind  that  kind 
of  activity.  I  have  abhored  the  idea  of 
this  country  involving  itself  in  a  war  of 
any  sort  which  it  is  not  willing  to  win. 
One  of  the  greatest  frustrations  of  our 
youth  today  is  to  teach  them  at  home 
that  if  they  are  going  to  get  involved 
in  an  argument,  they  should  do  so  with 
the  detei-mination  to  win.  If  they  did  not 
intend  to  win,  they  should  not  get  in- 
volved. Indeed,  do  not  get  in  unless  you 
intend  to  win.  Then  when  we  get  into  an 
armed  conflict,  a  really  truly  great  con- 
flict in  which  their  lives  are  at  stake,  we 
do  not  attempt  to  v.in. 

I  think  that  this  kind  of  resolution 
"vould  have  us  determine  early  that  if  we 
are  going  to  get  into  any  kind  of  involve- 
ment anywhere  in  the  world,  that  we  get 
in  there  with  a  determination  and  a 
cl^ar-cut  policy  to  win  or  to  stay  out. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  As  I  understand  it,  the 


gentleman's  opimon  is  that  if  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  is  proposing  had 
been  law  in  either  of  these  two  situations, 
it  would  have  forced  the  Congress  to 
speak,  in  other  words,  and  to  speak  early 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WYATT.  By  way  of  an  advisory 
action  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  think  it  would 
strengthen  the  President's  hand.  I  want 
again  to  make  it  completely  clear  tliat 
this  is  not  intended  to  take  away  from 
the  President  any  of  his  constitutional 
powers.  Incidentally,  this  is  not  offered 
as  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, but  rather  as  a  clarification  of 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution 
as  presently  written.  I  believe  that  had 
we  had  this  kind  of  resolution  in  some 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  hap- 
pened, the  President's  hand  would  have 
been  strengthened  and  strengthened 
early.  If  we  were  to  get  into  that  kind  of 
conflict,  then  the  Congress  would  be  be- 
hind it.  They  have  made  a  very  clear- 
cut  commitment.  They  have  specifically 
said  what  his  powers  shall  be  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  engagement,  and 
having  done  so.  we  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  the  American  people  behind  it 
and  getting  rid  of  those  things  which 
have  caused  so  much  disunity,  particu- 
larly in  recent  times  in  this  Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  consistently  refused  to  affiliate  my- 
self with  resolutions  which  would  estaij- 
lish  deadlines  and  datelines  for  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 
Once  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  guaranteeing  the  peoples  of  the 
South  their  right  of  self-determination, 
and  Congress  further  passed  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  ever  have  gotten  in- 
volved become  moot. 

And  having  committed  ourselves  and 
spent  as  much  in  American  lives  and 
treasure  as  we  have,  we  certainly  should 
not  withdraw  on  an  announced  timetable 
which  will  destroy  any  possible  incentive 
for  the  enemy  to  negotiate,  lessen  our 
prospects  for  freeing  our  prisoners,  jeop- 
ardizing the  safety  of  our  forces  during 
tlie  withdrawal  period,  and  making  it 
easier  for  the  enemy  to  plan  his  strategy. 

But  we  are  talking  today  about  some- 
thing else  entirely.  We  are  talking  about 
laying  down  some  workable  and  realistic 
guidelines  for  the  future.  We  are  talking 
about  preventing  us  from  future  involve- 
ment in  "undeclared  wars"  which  can 
take  on  the  nightmarish  proportions  of 
Vietnam. 

This  resolution  is  not  an  unreasonable 
one.  It  will  not  apply  to  Vietnam  or  to 
any  armed  conflict  in  which  we  are  al- 
ready engaged.  It  applies  only  to  situa- 
tions which  arise  hereafter. 

Those  of  us  who  are  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution  believe  that  it  will  effectively 
prevent  the  United  States  ever  again 
from  engaging  in  a  massive  commitment 
of  men  and  materials  outside  the  United 
States  in  a  manner  and  situation  which 
is  not  wholeheartedly  supported  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Our  resolution  reads  as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled,  That  except  during 
the  period  of  war  declared  by  Congress  or 
the  period  of  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  Congress,  If  any  unit  of  any  armed  force 
of  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  action 
in  any  armed  conflict  with  hostile  forces  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  President,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  any  such  unit  is  so 
committed  but  not  later  than  72  hours  after 
initial  commitment,  shall  report  in  detail  to 
Congress  his  reasons,  for  and  his  evaluation 
with  respect  to  the  effect  and  duration  of. 
such  commitment.  If  the  Congress,  within 
thirty  calendar  days  after  receiving  such  re- 
port, shall  not  by  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
prove or  otherwise  act  on  said  report,  such 
commitment  shall  Immediately  terminate, 
and  the  President,  as  soon  as  practicable  but 
not  later  than  thirty  calendar  days  after 
such  termination,  shall  disengage  all  forces 
so  committed. 

This  resolution  shall  not  be  construed 
to  apply  to  any  armed  conflict  in  which 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  engaged  on  the  date  this  resolution 
becomes  effective. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first 
extend  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  and  my  very  close  friend, 
Mr.  Ch.appell,  my  earnest  congratula- 
tions on  the  resolution  which  he  has  in- 
troduced to  reestablish  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  assigned  to  the  Congress  in 
the  matter  of  a  declaration  of  war.  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  cosponsor.  The  Constitution 
assigns  only  to  Congress  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  a  declaration  of  war,  yet 
we  find  ourselves  heavily  engaged  for  the 
second  time  in  a  generation  in  a  war 
through  Presidential  action  and  not  by 
act  of  Congress.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  much  of  the  distaste  which  has  be- 
come associated  with  our  current  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  representa'cives  of  the  peo- 
ple, speaking  for  the  people,  did  not  in 
fact  commit  us  to  this  engagement. 

War  in  all  its  aspects  is  a  grievous  and 
destructive  business.  There  must  be  na- 
tional will  and  spirit  which  supports  the 
war  and  is  convinced  of  its  justification. 
The  current  war  has  been  fought  with- 
out a  genuine  effort  to  acquaint  the 
American  people  with  its  justification  or 
its  requirements.  There  should  be  no 
other  wars  which  do  not  fully  reflect  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  see  a  cause  through  to  a  vic- 
torious end. 

The  Tonkin  resolution  came  before 
this  body  after  we  were  in  fact  committed 
in  Indochina.  It  gave  the  President  broad 
authority  to  send  American  troops  into 
battle  on  foreign  soil,  but  it  was  not  a 
declaration  of  war.  We  have  good  cause 
for  our  involvement  in  Indochina,  but 
we  backed  into  it  rather  than  facing  up 
to  all  aspects  of  the  responsibihty  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

A  President  should  not  have  power 
unilaterally  to  commit  our  Nation  to  war. 
This  is  a  responsibility  which  belongs  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  should 
take  the  Congress  into  his  confidence  in 
all  aspects  of  an  international  problem 
before  asking  such  a  commitment.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  now  before 
us,  the  Congress  will  again  be  required  to 
accept  Itfi  own  responsibility  and,  as 
.spokesmen  for  the  people,  to  commit  oiu- 
Nation.  If  the  resolution  accomplished 
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nothing  else  but  this,  it  would  be  worthy. 
But  it  does  more. 

It  serves  notice  on  the  entire  world 
that  the  American  pohcy  of  nonaggres- 
sion  is  written  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  resolution  directs  that  no  President 
may  ever  send  American  forces  to  a  for- 
eign land  for  purposes  of  armed  conflict 
without  having  to  stand  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  world  and  justify  his  ac- 
tions. 

This  resolution,  if  adopted,  will  be 
unique  in  the  imiverse.  I  know  of  no  other 
nation  which  has  either  the  strength  or 
the  courage  to  act  as  we  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  act  by  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  will  support,  by  congres- 
sional action,  the  policies  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  nearly  every  admin- 
istration for  almost  200  years. 

This  resolution  will  serve  notice  on  the 
enemies  of  freedom  that  America  and 
America  alone  has  adopted,  and  written 
Into  law.  a  provision  preventing  any 
President  at  any  time  from  engaging  in 
war  without  congressional  action.  It  is 
entirely  pos-^ible  that  this  will  prevent 
r^ckle-s  adventures  in  future  years. 

And  CO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  res- 
olution. It  will  place  the  responsibility  of 
war  or  peace  en  the  Congre.ss  where 
rightly  it  should  rest,  and  it  will  serve 
notice  on  tiic  world  that  the  United 
States   truly  seeks  peace  for  mankind. 

Some  critics  will  argue  that  the  resolu- 
tion places  undue  restraints  on  the  Presi- 
denf.s  power  to  defend  the  Nation.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  critics  on  this  point. 

It  allows  the  President  the  same  free- 
dom to  act  as  he  now  has.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  resolution  which  prohibits  the 
President  from  instant  reaction  to  a 
threat. 

The  only  restriction  on  the  President  is 
that  he  would  be  required  to  bring  his 
rationale  before  the  Congress  within  30 
days  of  his  action  and  to  justify  his  ac- 
tion. Is  this  too  much  to  ask  of  a  Presi- 
dent? 

I  think  not. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  Congress 
cannot  act  with  sufiBcient  dispatch  to 
grant  a  President's  request  that  troops 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  given  situation. 
Tliose  who  argue  this  point  must  some- 
how be  overlooking  the  events  of  Decem- 
ber 1941,  when  Congress  acted  within 
hours,  not  days. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  this  resolution  should  not  be 
adopted.  To  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
le'^ttimate  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  act  favorably  on  it. 

This  resolution  will  place  the  Congress 
in  its  proper  role  and  will  serve  notice 
on  the  world  that  American  Presidents, 
while  restricted  from  reckless  adventures, 
may  act  within  minutes  to  meet  aggres- 
sion wherever  it  appears. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Florida  for  bringing  this  important  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

It  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  declare  war  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

In  the  turbulent  period  in  which  we 
live,  we  have  seen  this  Nation  engage  our 
Armed  Forces  in  lands  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  No 
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matter  how  laudable  the  intent  of  any 
President,  this  is  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Those  who  first  engaged  our  forces  in 
Vietnam  could  not  have  known  the  hor- 
ror that  would  be  visited  upon  this  Na- 
tion as  the  result  of  that  decision.  We 
have  spent  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars— had  our  finest  young  men  maimed 
and  killed — in  a  war  we  refused  to  win. 

For  one,  I  am  tired  of  American  soldiers 
being  used  for  target  practice.  There  is 
nothing  hiunorous  about  war.  It  is  sheer 
unmitigated  hell. 

In  Korea  and  in  Vietnam,  we  have  not 
had  the  courage  as  a  nation  to  fight  to 
win — to  make  a  total  national  commit- 
ment as  we  did  in  two  world  wars.  Our 
Nation  has  been  rent  asunder  by  those 
policies. 

Certainly  it  is  easy  to  look  back  and 
look  wise.  There  is  nothing  that  I  nor 
anyone  else  can  do  about  what  has  gone 
before. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  that  you  and 
I  can  do  about  the  future.  This  resolu- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  does  two  things.  It 
makes  it  clearly  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  that  we  feel  that 
our  Nation  has  erred  in  the  policies  which 
it  has  followed. 

Second,  it  would  reassert  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  given  to  the  Con- 
gress and  which  we  have  allowed  to 
erode. 

This  resolution  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  a  President  may  have 
to  act  in  extreme  emergencies.  This  reso- 
lution in  no  wise  affects  his  being  able 
to  discharge  that  responsibility. 

I  believe  firmly  that  this  resolution  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  in  the 
future  and  urge  that  it  be  adopted  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Chappell^  in  his  joint  reso- 
lution relating  to  the  war  power  of 
Congress. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  of 
continuing  concern  to  me  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  I  beheve  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  act  to  clarify  the 
war  power  of  Congress. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  very 
interesting  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  May  13  edition  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Evening  News,  as  follows : 

CLARiryiNG    THE    WAR    POWER 

Ever  since  President  Johnson  began  the 
great  escalation  in  Vietnam,  with  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  providing  the  main  cover  of 
legality,  a  growing  cross-sertion  of  congres- 
sional leaders  has  been  seething  In  frustra- 
tion over  the  Chief  Executive's  assumption 
of  a  war-making  power  which  the  Founding 
Fathers'  Intended  to  repose  In  Congress. 

While  the  effort  to  retrieve  some  semblance 
of  this  lost,  strayed  or  stolen  power  has 
found  Its  greatest  support  among  Senate 
doves — with  New  York's  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts 
coming  to  the  fore  In  recent  months  as  the 
most  articulate  expwnent — this  movement  Is 
now  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  support 
of  a  leading  southern  hawk.  Sen.  John  Sten- 
nis  (D.,  Miss.). 

Actually,  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
President  at  the  expense  of  Congress  In  this 
vital  war-making  area  Is  part  of  a  genera- 
tions-long pattern  which,  In  the  thermo- 
nuclear age,  could  not  possibly  be  reversed  In 
any   ultimate   sense.   Obviously,   we   cannot 


have  531  thumbs  on  the  nuclear  button;  the 
President  must  be  free  to  confront  any 
Instant  challenge  to  our  survival  with  what- 
ever emergency  actions  he  deems  necessary. 

But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  challenge  we 
faced  In  Korea  or  now  face  in  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  where  this  nation  has  waged 
prolonged  war  under  presidential  direction 
without  either  a  congressional  war  declara- 
tion or  specific  congressional  regulation  of 
Its  conduct.  Not  only  that,  but  the  President 
testes  it  for  granted  that  he  alone  has  the 
power  to  wind  the  w&r  up  or  down,  widen  it 
or  narrow  It.  continue  It  or  end  it — Just  so 
long  as  Congress  keeps  supplying  the  money 
and  refrains  from  imposing  any  absolute 
restrictions. 

The  Javits  resolution,  which  Sen.  Stennis' 
proposal  seems  to  echo  in  most  major  re- 
spects, would  authorize  the  President  to  com- 
mit our  armed  forces  under  four  specific 
conditions:  (1)  to  repei  a  sudden  attack  on 
the  U.S.:  (2)  to  repel  an  attack  against  U.S. 
armed  forces  on  the  high  seas  or  abroad;  (3) 
to  protect  U.S.  lives  abroad,  and  (4)  to  com- 
ply with  a  specific  treaty  or  other  formal 
national  commitment. 

But  whenever  such  hostilities  have  been 
initiated,  the  President  would  be  required  to 
give  Contress  a  full  and  prompt  account  of 
the  circumstances,  and.  In  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  he  would  be  prohibited 
from  sustaining  the  hostilities  beyond  30 
days  except  as  Congress  may  provide  by  law. 
To  make  sure  that  the  whole  Congress  could 
act  on  such  war-sustaining  legislation  with- 
in the  30  days,  the  resolution  gives  It  a  spe- 
cial priority  guaranteeing  it  prompt  com- 
mittee clearance  and  a  vote  in  each  house 
within  three  days  thereafter. 

The  only  po.nt  on  which  Sen  Stennis 
seems  to  differ  with  this  approach  is  that 
he  would  explicitly  exclude  any  application 
to  the  Indo-China  war.  On  this  point.  Sen. 
Javlts  said  In  his  Interview  with  The  News 
this  week  that  his  proposal,  while  not  retro- 
active and  therefore  not  intended  to  apply 
in  Vietnam,  nevertheless  could  apply  there, 
too,  if  hostilities  involving  American  troops 
should  be  renewed  after  they  had  ceased.  But 
that  is  a  relative  qiilbble  compared  with  the 
broad  constitutional  purpose  of  redefining 
the  war  power  in  a  context  relevant  to  this 
dangerous  age. 

We  think  the  Javit~  resolution  does  accom- 
plish this  in  a  most  effective  way,  and  we  are 
impressed  by  the  caliber  of  the  many  consti- 
tutional authorities  who  agree  that  it  will 
help  restore  the  balance  Intended  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  The  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  untramnieled  authority  to 
act  In  bona  fide  emergencies  does  not,  in  our 
Judgment.  Justify  the  waging  of  prolonged 
hostilities  in  the  absence  of  either  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  or  a  specific  act  of  Con- 
gress, It  Is  time  that  the  basic  constitutional 
responsibility  for  keeping  this  nation  at  war 
be  put.  as  Sen,  Stennis  says,  "where  It  be- 
longs, on  the  people'5  representatives," 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CHAPPELL)  on  his  efforts  to  formulate 
legislation  that  will  clarify  the  war 
powers  of  Congress,  At  stake  is  the  most 
Important  issue  faced  by  any  nation,  the 
fateful  issue  of  peace  or  war. 

No  matter  how  one  feels  about  our 
present  involvement  in  Indochina,  we  all 
recognize  that  the  war  has  torn  us  apart 
as  a  people.  Certainly,  one  of  the  major 
underlying  causes  for  this  divisiveness 
is  the  lack  of  a  clear  commitment  to 
our  national  will  by  the  group  closest 
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to    the    people — the    Congress    of    the 
United  States. 

If  we  have  learned  but  one  lesson 
from  the  tragedy  in  Vietnam,  I  believe 
it  is  that  we  need  definite  unmistakable 
procedures  to  prevent  future  undeclared 
wars.  "No  more  Vietnams"  should  be 
our  objective  in  setting  up  such  proce- 
dures. The  time  for  Congress  to  take  this 
action  and  to  reassert  its  constitutional 
role  is  long  overdue. 

Five  times  in  the  past  10  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Presidents  have  mounted  major 
military  interventions  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress:  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  the  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  incursion  into  Cambodia,  and 
then  Laos. 

Whatever  our  individual  beliefs  may 
be,  relative  to  the  merits  of  these  uni- 
lateral actions  by  the  Executive,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  agree  that  Congress  should 
have  had  a  significant  role  in  the  decision 
to  mount  each  of  these  actions. 

What  was  it  that  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  had  in  mind  when  they  gave 
exclusively  to  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
clare war?  To  declare  war  is  to  decide 
on  war.  to  declare  it  as  a  national  policy. 
It  was  intended  that  after  the  Congress 
had  decided  to  depart  from  the  normal 
state  of  affairs  and  declare  war,  and  only 
after  such  declaration,  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  was  to  exercise  the 
power  to  conduct  or  direct  the  war. 

One  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
Executive  power.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
writing  in  Federalist  No.  69.  wrote  that 
the  President's  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief  "would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  Supreme  Command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as 
First  General  and  Admiral  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 

Distinguished  historians  have  already 
assembled  overwhelmingly  convincing 
evidence  on  this  matter,  evidence  which 
ixjints  inescapably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Constitution  envisions  the  Congress 
as  the  sole  and  exclusive  repository  of 
the  power  both  to  declare  war  and  judge 
its  propriety. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that 
such  a  view  of  the  warmaking  powers  of 
Congress  is  hopelessly  archaic.  We  are 
told  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  instan- 
taneous communication,  where  momen- 
tous decisions  need  to  be  made  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  complete  a  quorum 
call.  Perhaps,  so.  But  there  are  two  com- 
pelling responses  to  that  argument : 

First,  there  is  little  precedent  for  such 
a  view  historically.  I  invite  the  Executive 
or  its  supporters  to  produce  one  example 
where  the  use  of  the  warmakin?  powers 
by  the  President,  without  authority  of 
Congress,  was  required  by  the  nature  of 
the  emergency  faced  by  the  Nation.  As 
sudden  and  unexpected  as  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  was  we  went  to  war  after 
its  declaration  by  Congress. 

Second,  if  we  are  speaking  of  an  un- 
precedented, unspeakable  surprise  attack, 
one  which  the  President  could  net 
reasonably  have  anticipated,  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  gentleman  introduced 
and  which  I  proudly  casponsored,  covers 
such  a  contingency  quite  adequately. 
Under  its  provisions,  in  a  dire  emergency, 
the  President  need  not  come  to  Congress 


for  authority  to  repel  an  attack  or  to  save 
American  civilian  lives  abroad;  he  can 
act.  and  then  forthwith  request  the 
needed  authority  from  Congress.  His 
hands  are  not  tied  at  the  crucial  moment. 
But  he  must  convince  the  Congress, 
within  30  days  after  he  acts,  of  the  right- 
fulness of  his  unilateral  action.  I  submit 
that  that  is  not  an  unreasonable  duty  to 
impose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Chappell),  by  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  is  serving  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  helping  to  reestablish 
the  rightful  constitutional  role  of  the 
Congress  in  the  warmaking  process. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  once  wrote  words 
that  are  timely  and  relevant  to  the  issue 
we  are  discussing  today.  He  wrote: 

We  may  say  that  power  to  legislate  for 
emergencies  belongs  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, but  only  Congress  Itself  can  prevent 
power  from  slipping  through  Its  fingers. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  war  powers  resolution. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  oiu"- 
selves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  1970  National  Power  Survey,  just 
completed,  predicts  an  extraordinary 
growth  in  nuclear  generation.  By  1990, 
nuclear  generation  is  expected  to  ac- 
count for  40  percent  of  generating  ca- 
pacity and  about  55  percent  of  thermal 
electric  energy  requirements,  an  increase 
of  more  than  80  times  the  generation  of 
electric  power  by  nuclear  plants  esti- 
mated for  1970. 


MEDEX— AN  ANSWER  TO  THE 
DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <  Mr.  Rosenthal  »  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  undeniable  shortage  of  trained 
physicians  in  ttiis  country.  Many  com- 
munities across  the  Nation,  including  an 
estimated  150  counties,  have  no  doctor 
at  all.  The  doctor  shortage  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  our  urban  ghettos  and  our 
rural  areas. 

It  has  been  said  we  need  50,000  physi- 
cians right  away,  plus  150.000  medical 
technicians  and  200,000  nurses. 

Yet  despite  these  needs  we  are  letting 
thousands  of  trained  persons  slip  away 
each  year  because  we  fail  to  recognize 
their  value  and  take  advantage  of  their 
training. 

I  am  talking  about  the  thousands  of 
medical  corpsmen  discharged  each  year 
by  the  armed  services.  American  taxpay- 
ers have  invested  up  to  $20,000  in  train- 
ing each  of  these  persons,  yet  we  have 
generally  failed  to  transfer  that  training, 
skill,  and  dedication  into  full  time  civilian 
value. 

Something  finally  is  being  done.  Sid 


Ross  and  Herbert  Kuperberg  write  about 
it  in  the  current  issue  of  Parade  maga- 
zine. 

Former  Army  "medics"  have  made  the 
transition  to  "Medex,"  the  first  new 
health  professional  in  family  medicine 
in  the  110  years  since  the  founding  of 
modern  nursing.  These  young  men  are 
not  doctors,  but  they  are  trained  to  han- 
dle emergencies  and  perform  basic  medi- 
cal jobs.  They  help  alleviate  the  short- 
age of  doctors  by  freeing  physicians  for 
the  more  demanding  tasks  requiring 
their  special  attention. 

I  long  have  been  an  advocate  of  de- 
veloping new  and  innovative  programs 
for  allied  health  manpower.  Medex  is 
one  of  those  programs.  The  article  that 
follows  tells  more  about  it: 

IProm   Parade,   May   23,    1971] 

The  "Medex" — One  Answer  to  the  Doctor 

Shortage 

Seattle,  Wash. — Fourteen  men,  wearing 
light  blue  medical  jackets  and  carrying  medi- 
cal bags,  may  hold  one  of  the  keys  to  solving 
the  nation's  shortage  of  physicians.  They  are 
not  doctors,  but  they're  the  next  best  thing — 
trained  personnel  who  know  how  to  deal  with 
emergencies,  perform  basic  medical  tasks, 
and  meet  on-the-spot  needs  of  patients. 

They're  called  "Medex."  and  they  repre- 
sent the  first  new  health  professional  in  fam- 
ily medicine  in  110  years,  or  since  Florence 
Nightingale   founded   modern   nursing.   The 

14  Medex,  now  completing  their  first  year's 
work  largely  in  rural  areas  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  are  all  former  military  "med- 
ics"— medical  corpsmen  who  have  under- 
gone special  intensive  training  to  adapt  their 
military  medical  skills  to  civilian  needs  and 
situations. 

MORE    ON    THE    WAY 

Thousands  of  medical  corpsmen  are  dis- 
charged from  the  services  each  year.  Most 
have  gone  into  completely  unrelated  fields 
in  civilian  life,  thus  wasting  their  years  of 
medical  training,  obtained  at  a  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  up  to  $20,000  per  man. 

So  successful  have  the  first  Medex  been 
in  bringing  improved  health  care  to  patients 
in  small  towns  and  communities  in  Wash- 
ington that  plans  are  in  operation  to  train 
225  more  for  work  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  man  who  started  the  whole  thing.  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Smith,  associate  professor  of 
health  services  at  the  University  of  Waishlng- 
ton,  confidently  predicts:  "With  a  little  more 
experience  under  our  belts,  we  feel  that  It 
will  spread  to  all  50  states  " 

OTHER     PROGRAMS 

Other  programs  are  also  underway  to  ob- 
tain skilled  as.slstants  to  meet  the  medical 
manpower  shortage.  At  Duke  University  In 
Durham,  NC  .  f.-r  example,  the  'Physician's 
Associate  Program"  gives  advanced  training 
to  ex-military  medics,  nurses.  X-ray  technl- 
claias  and  others  over  a  two-year  period  Most 
of  this  program's  graduates  today  are  work- 
ing for  physicians  in  hospital  and  institu- 
tional settings  Otliers  are  employed  by  doc- 
tors in  private  practice. 

The  Medex  sy.^tem  gives  its  applicants 
three  months'  intensive  training  plus  a  year's 
apprenticeship  with  the  doctor  for  whom  he 

15  going    to   work 

What  doe.s  a  Medex  do'.' 

Basically,  he  shares  a  doctor's  workload  by 
takint;  over  many  routine  but  essential  medi- 
cal tasks.  He  gives  simple  physical  exams, 
takes  case  hisioriej.  treats  cuts  and  minor 
injuries,  changes  dressings,  administers  in- 
jections, handles  casts  and  sutures.  He  assists 
the  doctor  during  surgery.  He  goes  out  on 
house  calls.  He's  available  24  hours  a  day.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  at  least,  he  has 
g.iined  the  full  confidence  of  patients  and 
the    enthiislastic    approval    of    doctors    and 
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public  health  officials.  "It's  like  having  a 
third  arm."  says  one  busy  physician. 

Every  Medex  is  part  cf  a  two-man  team 
consisting  cf  hlniself  and  a  full-fledged  doc- 
tor. They  always  work  closely  together,  with 
the  Medex  calling  In  the  doctor  whenever 
any  question  arises,  or  when  the  case  re- 
quires anything  but  basic  treatment.  The 
doctor  keeps  a  supervisory  eye  on  the  Medex's 
treatments,  and  constantly  reviews  his  work. 
The  Medex  is  on  the  doctor's  personal  pay- 
roll, earning  a  salary  of  $8,000  to  812.000  a 
year. 

To  see  firsthand  how  the  Medex  have 
worked  out  after  their  first  year  In  action. 
Parade  visited  two  small  rural  communi- 
ties in  north  central  Washington.  One  Is 
Tonasket,  with  a  population  of  1000,  where 
Medex  Mark  A.  Patterson  works  for  Dr.  'Ver- 
non Kinzie.  a  57-year-old  native  of  Indiana 
who  has  been  practicing  in  Tonasket  for  the 
last  24  years.  Like  many  other  rural  general 
pract.tioners.  Dr.  Kinzie  was  finding  himself 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  patients  call- 
ing for  his  services,  and  the  wide  geographical 
area  he  had  to  cover. 

EASING    THE    STRAIN 

"I  took  Mark  on  because  I  needed  him," 
says  Dr.  Kinzie.  "A  Medex  Is  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  helping  a  doctor  In  rural  practice. 
I  wanted  to  ease  the  strain  on  me,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  more  patients  and  give  better 
service.  I  did  a  survey  recently  and  found 
that  we  were  seeing  100  to  125  more  patients 
a  month.  Financially.  Mark  hasn't  Justified 
his  $9,000  salary  yet.  My  own  take-home  pay 
has  decreased  even  though  my  gross  Is  larger. 
But  given  the  choice  between  more  money 
on  the  one  hand,  and  less  stress  and  better 
service  on  the  other.  I'll  take  less  money." 

Dr.  Kinzie  prepared  the  community  care- 
fully for  the  arrival  of  a  Medex,  explaining 
his  function,  emphasizing  his  experience  as 
a  combat  medic. 

"Patient  reaction  was  cautious  at  first."  he 
says.  "But  it  has  worked  out  splendidly.  A 
lot  of  my  patients  specifically  ask  to  see 
Mark.  Now  that  they've  got  confidence  in 
him.  a  lot  of  people  call  him  at  night  Instead 
of  calling  me.  They  call  him  for  sprains  and 
minor  injuries,  or  If  a  chid  Is  running  a  fever, 
and  so  on.  If  there  are  any  doubts  or  ques- 
tions he  calls  me  Immediately.  He  has  ex- 
cellent Judgment,  and  he  knows  that  I  am 
totally  responsible  for  his  actions." 

Medex  Mark  Patterson  Is  a  29-year-old  West 
Virginian  who  spent  eight  years  as  a  hos- 
pital corpsman  In  the  Navy.  Like  all  Medex 
trainees  so  far  he  has  a  high  school  diploma, 
and  he  originally  planned  to  become  an  X- 
ray  technician  after  his  discharge.  He's  glad 
he  became  a  Medex  instead.  His  wife  Carole 
and  his  children  Christine,  5,  and  Jay,  4, 
like  living  in  a  small  town  amid  beautiful 
mountain  scenery.  He  feels  he  has  a  profes- 
sion with  prestige  and  a  future. 

Mark  sees  about  ten  patients  a  day  in  Dr. 
Kinzie's  office;  he  also  makes  house  calls  and 
visits  hospitals.  Most  of  his  cases  have  been 
routine,  but  there  has  been  Ufe-and-death 
drama,  too.  Once  a  little  girl  who  had  ac- 
cidentally swallowed  strychnine  was  brought 
Into  Tonasket's  small  hospital.  Dr.  Kinzie 
was  upstairs  handling  a  difficult  childbirth 
and  couldn't  leave,  so  Mark  and  a  nurse  had 
to  treat  the  little  girl,  running  up  and  down 
stairs  for  instructions.  The  treatment  worked 
and  the  child  was  saved.  But  perhaps  Mark's 
most  satisfying  "case"  came  the  night  that 
Doc  Kinzie  himself  had  an  accidental  fall  at 
home  and  had  to  send  for  his  Medex  to  come 
out  and  stitch  up  his  head. 

Southwest  of  Tonasket  lies  the  even  small- 
er town  of  Twisp,  pop.  750.  where  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Henry.  42,  runs  the  Twlsp  Medical 
Center,  assisted  by  Medex  L.  Carl  Chlllqulst, 
41.  Dr.  Henry  also  has  a  second  office  In 
Pateros,  35  miles  away,  which  Chlllqulst 
helps  him  run  two  mornings  a  week.  Dr. 
Henry  pays  his  Medex,  an  11 -year  Army  vet- 
eran, an  annual  salary  of  $12,000  and  says 


be   brought   In    more   than   that   In   sidded 
Income. 

DELEGA'HNG    WORK 

Says  Dr.  Henry:  "The  whole  concept  makes 
sense.  When  you  think  of  it,  40  to  50  percent 
of  a  doctor's  work  can  be  delegated.  Tou  don't 
have  to  go  to  college  and  medical  school  to 
learn  to  put  on  a  cast.  Actually  Carl  makes  a 
better  cast  than  I  do,  and  I  don't  like  doing 
It." 

Dr.  Henry  sees  little  conflict  between  the 
job  of  a  Medex  and  a  nurse's  role,  because  a 
Medex's  experience  as  a  military  corpsman 
encompasses  many  functions  a  nurse  never 
handles.  Besides,  says  Dr  Henry,  "I  wouldn't 
do  it  with  a  nurse,  but  I  have  no  hesitation 
calling  up  my  Medex  at  5  or  6  a.m.  and  asking 
him  to  go  see  a  patient." 

Some  patients  aren't  sure  how  to  address 
the  Medex:  some  call  him  "Carl,"  others  "Dr. 
Carl."  He  answers  the  phone  with  "Medex 
Chlllqulst." 

Carl  admits  that  when  he  began  his  ap- 
prenticeship period  he  was  Jittery,  but  says 
that  Dr.  Henry's  confidence  and  the  warm 
reception  from  the  patients  helped  him  over- 
come his  nervousness. 

Can  the  Medex  system  be  extended  to 
urban  areas?  Some  experts  believe  that  peo- 
ple in  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  may  see 
an  attempt  to  foist  off  second-class  medical 
care  on  them,  and  that  It  will  take  time  to 
convince  them  that  the  truth  Is  otherwise — 
as  rural  areas  have  already  learned.  In  fact, 
there  are  already  several  Medex  teamed  up 
with  urban  doctors  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington  and   they   are   working   out. 

FEDERAL    SUPPORT 

But  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  men  in 
blue  Jackets  are  doing  most  of  their  work  In 
the  countryside,  where  more  and  more  of 
them  are  coming  Into  being.  The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Is  solidly  behind  the  Idea.  It 
bankrolled  the  start  of  the  program  with  a 
$496,000  grant,  and  It's  paying  for  current 
training  programs  at  the  universities  of 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Alabama,  the 
^JCharles  Drew  Post-Graduate  Medical  School 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  Dartmouth  In  Hanover, 
N.H.  Already  new  Medex  are  serving  theli 
apprenticeships  in  New  Hampshire.  Maine, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  In 
Western  states.  At  MEDEX — the  organization 
spells  Its  name  In  capital  letters  to  distin- 
guish It  from  the  Individual  Medex  practi- 
tioners— applications  are  pouring  In,  with 
6000  received  to  date,  some  of  them  from 
women 

The  medical  profession,  traditionally  wary 
of  Innovations  In  treatment  systems,  has 
backed  MEDEX  enthusiastically.  The  most 
serious  health  problem  facing  the  nation,  says 
American  Medical  Association  President  Dr. 
Walter  C.  Bornemeler,  Is  "the  shortage  of 
family  doctors — the  general  practitioners, 
pediatricians  and  Internists  who  provide  the 
bulk  of  what  we  call  primary  care."  Dr. 
Bornemeler  Is  aware,  as  everyone  else  Is,  oT 
the  Increasing  difficulty  of  finding  a  doctor 
over  a  weekend  or  at  night,  the  long  delays 
and  waits  In  doctors*  offices  and  clinics,  and 
all  the  other  problems  resulting  from  the 
shortage  of  available  medical  personnel. 
What's  needed  above  all,  says  Dr.  Borne- 
meler, Is  to  give  the  doctors  "a  helping  hand." 
That's  what  MEDEX  is  doing  right  now. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  A.  BURKE  TO  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  FOREMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood  •  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can industry  which  probably  suffers  most 


under  our  current  import  quotas  is  that 
of  shoe  manufacturing. 

Ljist  Friday,  the  Pennsylvania  Super- 
intendent's and  Foremen's  Association 
and  its  related  aflBliates,  all  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  their  industry,  con- 
ducted a  national  dinner  and  kick-off 
dinner  in  Wilkes-Barre,  the  largest  city 
in  the  district  which  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  the  House. 

This  was  a  logical  place  to  hold  such 
a  gathering,  since  like  many  other  Amer- 
ican manufacturing  regions,  we,  too, 
suffer  with  an  ailing  shoe  industry.  The 
rapidly  rising  foreign  import  of  shoes 
and  leather  goods  has  begun  what  many 
believe  is  a  fatal  decline  in  American  shoe 
production,  with  little  optimism  for  its 
future. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner 
was  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  James  A. 
Burke,  who  serves  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Congressman 
Burke  knows  well  the  plight  of  which  I 
speak,  since  he  represents  Brockton, 
once  among  the  largest  shoe  manufac- 
turing centers  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  submit  his  re- 
marks: 
Speech  by  Representative  James  A.  Burke 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  officers  and  mem- 
bers, and  guests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Super- 
intendents and  Poremens  Association  of  the 
Shoe  Industry,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that 
I  deem  it  a  high  honor  and  a  rare  privilege 
to  have  been  Invited  to  be  your  guest  of 
honor  here  tonight  on  the  occasion  of  your 
Klck-Off-Dlnner  on  the  State  of  the  Shoe 
Industry.  Even  though  It  Is  obviously  a  case 
of  bringing  more  coals  to  Newcastle  for  an 
outsider  like  myself  to  come  to  Pennsyl- 
vania with  his  thoughts  on  the  present 
sorry  state  of  affairs  In  the  shoe  industry, 
nevertheless,  the  facts  of  life  are  such  that 
it  will  only  be  through  a  concerted  effort 
by  Congressmen  across  this  nation  that 
something  will  be  done  to  save  what  Is  left 
of  this  once  proud  industry  we  knew  so 
well.  So  It  was  that  I  hastened  to  accept 
your  Invitation  coming  as  I  do  from  what 
New  England  used  to  call  "Shoe  City." 
Brockton,  Massachusetts.  because  even 
though  I  run  the  risk  of  repeating  what  you 
already  know — what  your  own  Congressmen 
have  told  you  again  and  again— what  we 
have  to  say  deserves  saying  again,  deserves 
repetition.  Hopefully,  if  the  point  is  made 
often  enough  the  rest  of  Congress  will  take 
notice.  Above  all.  there  Is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Administration  will  listen 
to  what  Is  being  said  around  the  country. 
If  It  Is  said  often  enough. 

If  I  hesitated  at  all  In  accepting  your 
generous  Invitation,  It  was  only  becatise  I 
feel  that  your  Congressman,  the  distin- 
guished Dan  Flood,  In  addition  to  being  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  In  Congress,  is 
without  question,  the  most  difficult  act  to 
follow.  Once  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
addressed  himself  to  any  subject,  there  Is 
little  original  that  can  be  said  by  anyone 
else.  There  Is  nothing  to  add.  And  what  is 
more,  he  says  It  so  well;  he  makes  it  so 
interesting:  he  is  in  fact  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  in  a  body  filled  with  budding  orators. 
I  only  hope  that  I  do  not  suffer  too  much  by 
comparison.  The  only  thing  I  want  to  add 
is  something  I  am  sure  you  already  know 
and  that  Is  that  you  are  indeed  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  Congressman  Flood  do-wn 
there  in  Washington  for  you  and  the  future 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Shoe  Industry. 

I  only  wish  that  our  discussion  could  be 
mere  pleasant  tonight.  I  only  wish  that  we 
could  look  back  on  the  statistics  of  the  last 
few  years  and  take  pride  in  the  growth  of 
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our  Industry;  unfortunately,  the  statistics 
tell  a  different  story  and  It  seems  that  with 
the  release  of  each  monUI's  figures  the  news 
gets  worse  The  news  must  come  partlculeirly 
hard  for  Pennsylvania,  ranking  as  It  does  as 
the  nation's  most  Important  footwear  pro- 
ducing state,  producing  as  It  does  nearly  14 
percent  cf  the  nation's  output.  As  Number 
One.  your  exposure  is  the  greatest.  If  the 
domestically  produced  share  of  the  market  Is 
declining,  a?  it  is  beyond  question,  then  It 
follows  that  the  state  of  the  Industry  In 
Pennsylvania  is  bound  to  suffer.  The  statistics 
bear  this  oiit.  In  the  past  three  years.  Penn- 
sylvania's footwear  production  has  staggered 
from  85  million  pairs  in  1968  to  under  77 
million  pairs  In  1970.  This  obviously  has 
had  i"s  e:Tect  on  the  employment  figures. 

And  that  is  not  the  whole  story  either, 
becau-e  the  shoe  Industry  relies  on  tanners 
and  S'lppliPrs  throughout  the  state  who  em- 
ploy additional  thovisands  of  workers  In 
other  wnrds,  we  are  really  talking  and  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  leather  products  In- 
dustry and  there  the  employment  figures 
have  registered  a  corresponding  decline  over 
the  last  three  years.  In  my  own  state  since 
1968.  nearly  ten  thovi.sand  workers  have  lost 
their  Jobs  and  the  story  is  the  same  in  all 
the  other  s-ate.=i  where  present  production 
Is  centered  Recently,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives devoted  two  days  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  plight  of  the  shoe  industry.  Con- 
gressman after  Congressnian  from  state  after 
state  rote  to  outline  the  unemployn'.ent  fig- 
ures in  the  .shoe  Industry  in  their  states  The 
most  upsetting  part  of  it  all  Is  that  there  is 
no  sign  that  the  decline  had  bottomed  out. 
Time,  however.  Is  running  out  and  If  we  are 
to  salvage  anything  from  what  is  left  of  the 
shoe  industry,  the  time  for  di.scussion,  de- 
bate, and  talk  is  over  What  we  need  is  ac- 
tion and  action  noic .  Again,  allow  me  to  re- 
turn to  the  statistics  that  I  am  most  familiar 
with,  the  state  of  the  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts. From  1962  through  1970.  115  plants  have 
closed  their  doors  I  ■,  Massachusetts.  Since 
Januarv  of  this  year,  six  more  plants  have 
ceased  prod',ictlon  A  total  of  45  plants  have 
closed  !n  the  last  three  years  and  when  the 
plants  close,  people  lose  their  jobs  and,  with 
the  sorry  state  of  affairs  they  do  not  find  Jobs 
available  m  other  industries  They  are  too 
busy  cutting  back  on  their  work  force,  re- 
d'Jcing  the  number  of  hours  worked  per 
week  in  a  dally  struggle  to  stay  alive 

And  what's  behind  it  all?  Have  people 
suddenly  stopped  wearing  shoes^  .Sure,  we 
have  hippies  who  apparently  prefer  walking 
barefoot  through  downtown  traffic  on  the 
way  to  the  next  sit-down  or  love-in.  But  let's 
face  it.  however  con.?picuous,  they  are  still  a 
distinct  minority.  No,  American  shoe  con- 
sumption  has  not  declined  Americ.m  shoe 
production,  however,  has.  Why?  The  answer 
is  imports  Why  impwrts?  Is  it  because  the 
foreign  product  is  better,  better  made'  Is  It 
becau.se  'hey  are  better  styled?  There  are 
those  on  the  Tariff  Commission  and  in  the 
Trade  Negotiation  Office  and  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  that  is  the  case  but  recent  studies  show 
that  as  soon  as  a  new  style  comes  out  in  this 
country,  it  U  copied  overseas  and  as  soon  as 
new  styles  come  out  overseas,  they  are  copied 
In  this  country.  It  is  Just  like  popular  music, 
f  A  hit  song  in  England  becomes  a  hit  in  the 
American  market  in  a  matter  of  days  or 
weeks  at  the  most  Tastes  and  styles  travel 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  and  the  airplane 
today  There  is  virtually  no  style  lag 
America's  shoe  stylists  do  not  have  to  take 
their  hat  off  to  any  foreign  styles.  Well  then, 
why  Import sT  is  it  because  they  are  better 
made''  The  answer  again  from  official  govern- 
ment studies  Ls  that  the  foreign  shoes  may  be 
Just  as  ire'.l  made,  but  no  one  has  argued  that 
they  are  In  fact  better  made.  Is  It  because 
they  are  cheaper?  And  why?  And  here  we  are 


at  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  fact  Is  that 
foreign  manufacturers  possess  one  In- 
calculable advantage  over  their  American 
counterparts — they  can  pay  slave  wages.  They 
thrive  In  underdeveloped  and  developing 
economies.  They  have  access  to  pools  of  the 
cheapest  labor  Imaginable 

The  proof  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  shift 
of  interest  from  imports  from  Spain  and  Italy 
to  Impyorts  from  Greece  and  going  even  fur- 
ther afield  to  imports  from  the  Far  Elast.  Of 
such  prime  importance  is  the  wage  factor. 
Japan  is  finding  itself  undercut  by  cheaper 
labor  available  In  Korea  and  Taiwan.  In 
K^rea.  they  have  children  standing  on  boxes 
to  reach  the  machinery  and  are  paying  them 
six  and  ten  cents  an  hour.  In  other  words, 
the  American  worker  is  not  only  up  against 
cheaper  European  labor  but  bargain  base- 
ment .\slan  labor  and  not  Just  adult  labor 
but  child  labor  and  sweatshop  conditions. 

Every  time  I  hear  a  free  trader  talk  about 
the  fact  that  American  workers  have  priced 
themselves  out  of  the  world  market  and  we 
need  foreign  imports  to  keep  our  domestic 
prices  down,  I  wonder  if  they  realize  thit 
what  they  are  arguing  for  is  to  turn  back 
the  hands  of  time,  wipe  aw.^y  all  the  gains 
the  working  man  has  made  in  this  country 
over  the  past  50  years,  and  return  to  the  days 
of  non-union  labor,  child  labor  scandals, 
sweatshops,  and  the  72-hour  work  week.  I 
djii't  think  any  responsible  public  office 
hjlder  can  advocate  such  a  response  to  the 
threat  of  imports.  We  have  struggled  too  lor.^ 
and  too  hard  for  our  gams.  The  voters  of  thi.s 
c.Juntry  long  ago  decided  that  there  were 
times  when  the  government  had  the  respon- 
sibility to  Intervene  In  the  economy  to 
protect  employment,  to  protect  worklni^ 
standards  If  this  is  the  long-term  solu- 
tion of  the  free  traders  to  the  threat 
of  imports,  then  I  am  advocating  here  and 
now  the  alternative,  which  is  long  overdue. 
I;  IS  time  for  this  country  to  intervene  in  th'^ 
foreign  trade  area  to  protect  the  Americ  m 
worker  and  curb  unemployment.  Everybody's 
talking  about   uiiemploym.ent  now. 

The  nation  Is  going  through  one  of  Us 
cyclicail  periods,  but  the  shoe  workers  should 
not  be  misled  by  this  concern  because  the 
economy  could  well  be  on  the  up-swing  within 
a  year  as  election  time  approaches  and  noth- 
ing significant  will  have  been  done  to  help 
the  shoe  Industry  workers  That  is  be- 
cause the  shoe  workers  are  faced  with  a 
different  kind  of  unemployment  threat.  Even 
in  good  times,  the  shoe  Industry  has  been 
forced  to  lay  off  i>eople.  so  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  what  we  are  asking  for  the  shoe 
workers  Is  no  different  than  what  is  being 
asked  for  worker?  in  any  other  industry, 
except  that  the  technique  is  different.  It  re- 
quires different  action;  It  requires  taking 
on  and  attacking  the  sacred  cow  of  our  so- 
cloty,  free  tr.ide  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  hew  economists  and  liberals  have 
advocated  government  action  and  interfer- 
ence In  the  domestic  economy  at  every 
turn  and  when  It  comes  to  free  trade,  they 
hesitate  and  take  the  side  of  big  business 
and  talk  about  not  Interfering  with  free 
enterprise.  Every  other  aspect  of  the  econ- 
omy is  regulated  and  protected  from  the 
excesses  of  the  marketplace  except  foreign 
trade.  If  laissez-faire  failed  on  the  domestic 
'^cene.  why  should  it  he  regarded  as  the  only 
road  to  success  on  the  International  scene, 
I  am  tired  of  seeing  the  American  shoe 
worker,  the  American  textile  worker,  the 
.American  steel  worker,  forced  to  pay  the 
price  with  their  Jobs,  of  allowing  big  btisl- 
ness  to  invest  wherever  they  want  overseas 

That's  what  the  free  trade  movement  Is 
all  about.  It  is  the  public  relations  arm  of 
the  giant  corporations  in  this  country  who 
want  to  be  free  to  get  capital  Into  and  get 
profits  out  of  whatever  foreign  countries 
offer  attractive  investment  opportunities. 
When  the  free  trade  group  talks  about  for- 


eign retaliation,  that's  what  they're  talking 
about.  They're  not  talking  about  exports.  The 
manufactured  exports  of  this  country  could 
be  put  In  a  thimble  when  you  come  right 
down  to  It.  There  are  trade  barriers,  license 
requirements,  specifications  In  practically 
every  country  In  the  world  today,  which  make 
It  almost  Impossible  to  penetrate  and  com- 
pete in  countless  foreign  markets.  The  major 
ingredient  In  the  American  export  statistics 
13  agricultural  commodities,  not  manufac- 
tured goods.  What  worries  the  big  multi- 
national manufacturing  firms  is  not  their 
export  market,  then,  and  retaliation  In  that 
area.  What  bothers  them  Is  the  threat  of  in- 
vestment barriers.  Increased  foreign  taxes, 
and  entry  restrictions  which  would  ruin  their 
foreign  investment  market. 

And  here's  where  we  really  get  into  the 
meat  of  the  problem.  What  we  are  faced  with 
today  is  not  so  much  the  threat  of  foreign 
competition  from  foreigners,  but  from  Amer- 
ican subsidiaries  and  affiliates  located  over- 
seas. In  other  words,  to  make  a  fast  buck  and 
take  advantage  of  cheap  labor,  the  big  Amer- 
ican firms  are  Investing  overseas.  What  do 
they  have  to  lose?  They  know  the  American 
market  well,  they  h,Tve  chains  and  outlets 
across  the  country,  they  have  a  f^rce  tf  sales- 
men W'hat  they  want  is  a  cheap  source  of 
supply.  They  are  abandoning  tl^.e  .American 
worker,  leaving  him  alone  and  Jobless  after 
the  plants  close  down  and  rushing  to  some 
fi-'reign  town  where  the  labor  i.s  cheaper.  Our 
Commerce  Department  Is  v.'orklng  full  time 
to  help  them  make  this  move,  advising  them 
on  the  best  locations  and  foreign  tax  loss. 
Our  tax  policies  in  this  country  allow  them 
to  manipulate  their  foreign  earnings  and  In- 
come to  the  advantage  of  their  shareholders. 
It  is  time  that  the  government  stepped  In 
and  In  the  next  few  week.s  I  Intend  to  file 
legislation  to  tackle  the  problem  on  this 
front.  In  this.  I  will  have  the  full  support 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  which  has  decided  that  in 
addition  to  quotas  we  need  other  approaches 
to  solve  the  problem  as  well. 

But  quotas  are  still  needed  and  there  Is  no 
reason  that  any  of  us  in  this  room  have  to 
apologize  to  anyone  for  advocating  quotas. 
All  the  Trade  Reform  Bill  last  year  would 
have  done  would  have  been  to  give  the  for- 
eign exporters  notice  that  they  had  to  be 
consent  with  their  present  share  of  our  mar- 
ket and  that  in  the  future  they  would  be 
permitted  an  orderly  increase  based  on  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  domestic  consumption.  In 
other  words,  all  we  were  asking  for  was  regti- 
lated.  orderly  growth  of  the  foreign  Imports. 
The  domestic  market  Just  will  not  take  In- 
definitely 28  percent  each  year  in  the  growth 
of  shoe  lmp>orts.  It  has  to  be  slowed  down  for 
the  sake  of  the  market  itself  Very  shortly, 
foreign  shoe  producers  will  have  more  than 
50  percent  of  our  domestic  market.  What  Is 
the  Administration  waiting  for  before  it  acts? 
■We  are  not  pushing  for  Smoot-Hawley  type 
tariffs  and  reduced  quotas.  I  fall  to  see  how 
it  Is  asking  too  much  to  give  the  Importers 
what  they  already  have  and  simply  ask  for 
regulated  growth  m  the  future 

Existing  legislation  Is  hopelessly  Inade- 
quate and  the  Administration  has  made  It 
clear  for  all  to  see.  Up  In  Massachusetts,  we 
call  trade  adjustment  assistance  burial  ex- 
penses: long-term  loans  and  unemployment 
benefits  Just  do  not  keep  an  Industry  alive 
when  It  Is  swamped  by  foreign  Imports.  We 
need  Import  quota  type  legislation.  Let  me 
Just  conclude  by  saying  that  I  don't  think 
we  have  much  more  time  to  debate  this  thing 
and  study  the  problem  any  longer.  Recent 
events  In  the  last  few  weeks  have  shown  the 
dollar  Is  at  the  lowest  point  since  World 
War  II.  Who's  leading  the  attack  on  the  dol- 
lar? The  stories  are  now  out.  Our  big  multi- 
national business  and  banking  corporations 
free  to  move  huge  amounts  at  will  around 
the  world  were  actively  speculating  and  still 
are  against  the  U  S.  dollar.  The  balance  of 
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payments  deficit  Is  getting  worse,  not  better, 
and  at  the  current  rate  of  U.S.  Imports  of 
footwear,  it  looks  as  though  our  balance  of 
payments  will  be  worse  off  by  $750  million 
in  1971  I  think  free  trade  Is  a  luxury  we  can 
no  longer  afford  in  this  country.  It  Is  time 
that  we  act  while  there  is  still  something  left 
of  such  vital  Industries  and,  above  all,  while 
there  Is  still  something  left  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  listening. 


NCOA  TO  GIVE  AWARD  IN   HONOR 
OF  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  *Mr.  Hebert>  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
aware  of  the  continuing  interest  shown 
by  the  Noncommissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  matters  legislative  by  their  periodic 
correspondence  with  regards  to  various 
actions  which  affect  the  military  services 
and  indeed  the  general  welfare  of  this 
great  Nation. 

They  endeavor  to  keep  their  worldwide 
membership  informed  in  these  matters 
through  the  medium  of  their  monthly 
publication,  NCOA  Journal,  and  they  en- 
courage their  members  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  an  American  citizen  to  cite 
his  individual  views  to  his  Congressman. 

The  attentiveness  to  legislative  action 
by  the  NCOA  is  encouraging  to  me,  as 
I  ain  certain  it  is  also  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. They  have  allowed  us  the  op- 
portunity of  their  collective  thinking 
concerning  such  subjects  as  consumer 
protection  and  truth  in  lending  statutes, 
dependents  medical  care,  recomputation 
of  military  retired  pay.  the  Hubbel  pay 
plan,  retirement  credit  for  enlisted  re- 
servists, integrity  of  the  American  flag, 
social  security  versus  veterans  pensions, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  servicemen's  widows 
equity,  various  military  pay  bills,  and 
many  others. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Association,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  annoimce  that  this  fine 
organization,  being  acutely  aware  of  our 
actions  through  their  legislative  com- 
mittee, has  initiated  an  annual  award 
to  be  presented  to  the  legislator  who,  in 
their  opinion,  is  most  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion for  his  efforts  in  furthering  the 
ideals  of  democracy,  freedom,  and  pa- 
triotism on  behalf  of  our  beloved  Nation. 
The  award  will  be  known  as  the  "L. 
Mendel  Rivers  Award  for  Legislative 
Action,"  and  I  can  think  of  no  title  more 
appropriate  or  meaningful,  both  as  a 
coveted  honor  and  memorial  to  a  great 
legislator. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  each  of  you 
join  in  commending  and  extending 
thanks  to  the  NCOA  for  their  continued 
interest  in  the  workings  of  the  Demo- 
cratic process,  and  especially  for  their 
thoughtful,  valuable,  and  honorable  ges- 
ture in  memory  of  our  late  colleague. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers. 


THE   ROLLER   BEARING   INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grasso) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  roller 
bearing  industry  in  this  country  is 
threatened  by  large  and  steadily  growing 
imports.  Especially  critical  is  the  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  U.S.  market  gained 
by  imported  miniature  instrument  bear- 
ings— a  prime  component  for  our  aero- 
nautical and  defense  industries.  It  has 
become  quite  clear  that  the  manufactur- 
ing capacity  and  defense  readiness  capa- 
bility of  this  industry  is  in  decline. 

Connecticut  is  a  leader  in  the  bearing 
industry  with  five  major  bearing  manu- 
facturing concerns  located  in  this  State. 
These  companies,  Fafnir,  the  Torring- 
ton  Co..  Marlin  Rockwell,  New  Departure, 
and  the  Barden  Co.,  constitute  about  26 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  manufacturing 
capabihty.  In  this  last  year  alone,  4,600 
jobs  have  been  lost  by  the  Connecticut 
companies,  losses  mostly  due  to  the  in- 
creased imports. 

This  loss  of  4.600  jobs  further  aggra- 
vates the  disastrous  economic  situation 
in  Connecticut.  Three  cities  in  my  dis- 
trict suffer  unemployment  rates  al)ove 
10  percent,  with  one  city  over  20  percent. 
I  must  stress  that  these  losses  in  the 
bearing  industry  are  critical.  These  are 
highly  skilled  technicians,  trained  to 
work  with  the  most  intricate  equip- 
ment. Their  skills,  like  those  of  a  concert 
pianist,  are  lost  through  misuse.  The 
manufacture  of  bearings  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  off.  Once  production  is 
shut  down,  a  costly  retraining  period 
must  precede  increases  in  manufacturing 
output.  This  is  very  much  a  people- 
oriented  industry.  The  complicated  ma- 
chinery used  in  production  depends  fully 
on  the  skilled  operator. 

Assistance  to  this  industry  which  has 
suffered  thef«  employment  and  earning 
declines  is  imperative  if  the  bearing  man- 
ufacturers in  the  United  States  are  to 
survive. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  American  ball  bearing  indus- 
try by  the  use  of  multinational  agree- 
ments similar  to  those  used  successfully 
in  other  areas.  This  bill  contains  three 
major  provisions.  First,  total  imports  in 
any  1  year  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
proportion  of  imports  to  domestic  pro- 
duction during  the  1961-66  period. 
Second,  imports  in  any  category  in  any 
year  shall  not  be  more  than  10  percent 
above  the  average  annual  consumption 
for  the  1961-66  period  for  that  cate- 
gory. Third,  the  percentage  of  total  im- 
ports in  any  year  represented  by  imports 
from  a  particular  nation  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  percentage  of  total  im- 
ports during  the  1961-66  period  rep- 
resented by  imports  from  that  nation. 

This  legislation  is  desperately  needed 
by  the  important  bearing  industry.  Pro- 
duction in  this  industry  in  the  United 
States  reached  a  peak  of  $509  million  in 
1966  and  fell  to  $450  million  in  1970. 
During  the  same  period,  imports  rose 
from  $35  million  to  $54  million.  The 
trend  is  continuing  during  1971  with  less 
domestic  production  and  increasing 
imports. 
The  crucial  items  are  the  small  in- 


strument bearings.  These  range  to  52 
mm.  in  size.  The  table  below  shows  the 
relation  of  bearing  imports  as  a  percent- 
age of  domestic  production  for  1969  and 
1970: 


Percent 


Size 


1970 


1969 


Mil  imete:s 
0  lo  9 . . . 
9  to  30.. 
30  to  W 


51 

66 


47 

51 

45 


Well  over  half  of  the  consumption  of 
these  bearings  results  from  imports. 

This  decline  in  domestic  production 
has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  over  11.000 
jobs  during  the  past  year  alone.  It  also 
has  meant  the  closing  of  plants  or  de- 
partments, and  the  loss  of  capability  of 
readiness  for  a  rapid  increase  in  domes- 
tic production  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency.  Employment  in  bearing 
plants  in  the  United  States  fell  from 
62.800  in  January  1970  to  51,600  in 
January  1971.  While  part  of  this  decline 
is  due  to  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions, the  greatly  increased  imixirtation 
of  ball  bearings  accentuated  the  trend. 

Connecticut,  the  leader  in  domestic 
production,  with  about  26  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  industry,  suffered  the  greatest 
decline,  with  a  loss  of  4,600  jobs  over  the 
past  year.  However,  a  number  of  other 
States  face  the  same  problem  as  the 
following  table  indicates: 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  STATE 


Stale 


January 

1975 


January     Loss  ol  jobs 
197!  1970-71 


Ccnneclicut. 
Otiio 

Pennsylvania 

New  Yoik 

Michigan .. 

Indiana 

New  Hampshiie. 


16  100 

11,500 

4  600 

15.300 

12.200 

3.100 

5  600 

4.900 

700 

4  600 

3  700 

900 

4  200 

3,40G 

800 

3  800 

3-200 

600 

2,100 

1,600 

500 

The  manufacture  of  ball  and  roller 
bearings  is  a  highly  skilled  trade  with  a 
well  trained  work  force.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  these  craftsmen  who  have  the 
complex  skills  so  necessarj'  to  our  natural 
well-being. 

Foreign  governments  have  made  a 
positive  effort  to  help  their  bearings  in- 
dustries get  into  the  export  market.  This 
includes  the  removal  of  export  restric- 
tions, the  approval  of  cartels,  and  the 
rapid  writeoff  of  capital  goods  and  equip- 
ment. In  Japan,  much  of  the  produ:tion  • 
machinery  can  be  written  off  in  2  irears 
as  compared  with  7  to  10  years  in  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  results  of  this  concerted  effor*  are 
evident  in  the  following  table :  . 
Va}ue  of  imports  m  1970 

Japan $37,843,000 

Canada    6.240.000 

Germany 4.700.000 

United  kingdom 3.  400.  000 

Switzerland    800.000 

Austria 400.000 

Prance --  200.000 

Sweden   200.000 

Italy  -.- 100.000 

This  continuing  rise  of  imports  has 
affected  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  industry 
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to  supply  essential  bearings  and  finance 
the  research  necessary  for  progress  in 
bearing  technology  for  future  defense 
needs. 

The  bleak  outlook  will  result  in  Amer- 
ican companies  abandoning  their  de- 
velopment work,  further  widening  the 
import  to  domestic  production  gap.  Re- 
search and  development  are  needed  to 
keep  any  industry  technologically  com- 
petitive. The  research  which  is  impera- 
tive must  be  supported  by  high  volimie 
sales. 

Unless  aid  for  the  bearing  industry  is 
soon  forthcoming,  the  domestic  bearing 
industry  may  well  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  save  this  vital 
domestic  industry.  My  bill  will  serve  this 
end,  and  I  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  the  effort  for  swift  enactment 
of  this  measure. 


CONGRESSIONAL  LAWSUIT  TO 
TEST  THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY 
OF    THE    WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  tMr.  Mitchell*  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  7,  1971,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Harrington),  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal > . 
and  I  filed  a  suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  Washington,  D.C.  The  suit, 
Mitchell  et  al  against  Ni.xon  et  al,  asserts 
that  the  war  in  Indochina  is  illegal  with- 
out  a  decision  by  Congress  to  fight  a  war. 
To  date,  we  have  been  joined  by  ten  of 
our  distingui-shed  colleagues.  Coplaintiffs 
include:  Representatives  Bella  S.  Ab- 
zuG.  Phillip  Burton.  Herman  Badillo, 
William  Clay.  Shirley  Chisholm,  John 
CONYERS,  Jr.,  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr., 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  Thomas  M.  Rees  and 
Louis  Stokes. 

Under  the  Constitution,  only  Congress 
has  the  power  to  declare  war.  Congress 
has  not  exercised  this  power  in  regard 
to  Indochina.  It  has  passed  no  legisla- 
tion or  Joint  Resolution  declaring  war. 
Nor  has  Congress  enacted  any  statute 
which  expressly  and  intentionally  au- 
thorizes war.  Thus,  in  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Indochina,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  acted  without 
constitutionally  required  congressional 
authorization. 

We  feel  this  legal  action  is  critical  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  separation  of 
powers  concerning  the  question  of 
whether  this  Nation  should  fight  a  war. 
Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  our  ac- 
tion, and  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
case,  we  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record. 
our  statement  of  May  25.  1971.  and  the 
papers  which  have  been  filed  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  this  case. 

The  material  follows: 
lln  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia] 
Civil  Action  No.  697-71 

The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell.  951 
Brooks  Lane.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  The 
Honorable  Michael  J  Harrington.  Bavview 
.-Avenue,  Beverly.  Massachusetts  and  The 
Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  8812  Elm- 
hurst   Avenue.  Elmhurst,  New  York.  Plain- 


tiffs. V.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  individually  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  The  White 
House.  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Melvin  R,  Laird,  in- 
dividually and  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Washington.  DC.  and 
William  P.  Rogers,  individually  and  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  Stanley  Resor,  individually 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Department 
of  Defense.  Washington.  DC.  and  John  H. 
Chaffee,  individually  and  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Department  of  Defense,  Washington, 
DC.  and  Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr..  Individual- 
ly and  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Washington,  DC.  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  c  o  United  States 
Attorney,  US.  Court  House,  John  Marshall 
Place,   N  W  ,   Washington,   DC  .   Defendants, 

COMPL.IlINT 

(ACTION      FOR      INJUNCTION      A.ND      DECLARATORY 

RELIEF  ) 

Come  now  plaintiffs.  The  Honorable  Par- 
ren J.  Mitchell.  The  Honorable  Michael  J. 
Harrington,  and  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal.  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  their  under- 
signed counsel,  and  as  and  for  their  claims 
for  relief  against  the  above-named  defend- 
ants, and  each  of  them,  allege  as  follows: 

1.  This  Is  a  civil  action  which  arises  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
wherein  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds 
$10,000,  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs.  Each 
individual  defendant  is  falling  to  perform  a 
duty  owed  to  the  plaintiffs.  This  court  has 
Jurisdiction  over  this  case  under  28  U.S.C 
Section  1331,  28  U  S  C.  Section  1346,  28  U.S  C 
Section    1361.   and   other   provirlons   of   law. 

2.  Plaintiffs  are  each  duly  elected  and 
qualified  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Plaintiff  Parren  J.  Mit- 
chell is  the  Representative  of  the  7th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
laud:  Plaintiff  Michael  J.  Harrington  is  the 
Representative  of  the  6th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts: Plaintiff  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  is  the 
Representative  of  the  8th  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

3.  Defendants  other  than  defendant 
United  States  of  America  are  off'.cers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  this  action  is  brought  against  them  In- 
dividually and  in  their  official  capacities.  De- 
fendant Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Defendant  Melvin  R 
Laird  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  States.  Defendant  William  P  Rogers 
is  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  Defendant  Stanley  R.  Resor  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  United  State.'^ 
Defendant  John  H.  Chafee  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Defendant 
Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States 

4  For  at  least  the  last  seven  years,  and 
continuing  to  the  present  date,  the  United 
States,  by  and  through  the  conduct  of  de- 
fendants, and  each  of  them,  and  the  prcd- 
ecessors  in  office  of  each  of  the  individn.T 
defendants  ha.s  been  engaged  In  Indo-China 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  longest  and  one  of 
the  most  costly  wars  In  American  history  .A"; 
of  the  present,  one  million  human  beings 
including  over  50,000  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  the  war.  and  at  least  one  hundred 
billion  dollars  has  been  spent  by  the  United 
States  in  and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  w,ir 
Each  day  that  the  war  continues,  additional 
.American  lives  are  being  lost  and  additiona'. 
monies  are  being  spent,  and  defendants 
threaten  the  continuation  of  the  war  with 
a  continuing  loss  of  lives  and  expenditure  of 
.American  dollars  unless  the  relief  requested 
herein  is  granted. 

5.  Article  I,  Section  8.  Clause  11  of  the 
United   States  Constitution   states.   In   clear 


and  unequivocal  language,  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war.  Congress 
has  not  exercised  this  power.  It  has  passed 
no  legislation  or  Joint  Resolution  declaring 
war  in  Indo-Chlna,  nor  has  It  explicitly,  in- 
tentionally, and  discretely  authorized  the  war. 
Appropriations  acts  and  Selective  Service  re- 
newals are  not  exercises  of  the  declaratlon- 
of-war  power. 

6.  By  prosecuting  the  war  without  obtain- 
ing either  a  declaration  of  war  or  an  ex- 
plicit, intentional  and  discrete  authoriza- 
tion of  war  in  Indo-China,  the  defendants 
and  their  predecessors  in  office  have  In  the 
past  and  presently  continue  to  unlawfully 
Impair  and  defeat  plaintiffs'  Constitutional 
right,  as  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  decide  whether  the  United 
States  should  fight  a  war. 

7.  Defendants  owe  plaintiffs  the  duty  not 
to  fight  an  undeclared,  unauthorized  war.  and 
to  cease  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war 
In  Indo-Chlna.  Despite  this,  defendants  have 
failed  and  refused,  and  continue  to  fall  and 
refuse  ,to  perform  this  duty, 

8.  Plaintiffs  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
irreparably  injured  as  legislators  and  law- 
makers by  the  defendants'  action  In  prosecut- 
ing the  war  in  Indo-China,  because  the  effi- 
cacy of  plaintiffs'  right  to  vote  In  Congress 
in  deciding  whether  to  go  to  war  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  impaired  and  defeated.  Plain- 
tiffs have  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

Wherefore,  plaintiffs  respectfully  pray 
that  this  Court  issue  relief  as  follows: 

First,  that  this  Court  Issue  an  order  that 
defendants  shall  be  enjoined  from  prosecut- 
ing the  war  in  Indo-Chlna  unless,  within  60 
days  from  the  date  of  such  order,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  shall  have  ex- 
plicitly. Intentionally  and  discretely  auth- 
orized a  continuation  of  the  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna,  with  whatever  limitations  Congress 
may  place  upon  such  continuation; 

Second,  that  this  Court  issue  a  declaratory 
Judgment  that  the  defendants  are  carrying 
on  a  war  In  violation  of  Article  I,  Section  8. 
Clause  11  of  the  United  States  Constitution- 
and 

Third,  that  this  Court  order  such  other 
and  further  relief  as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

I  In  the  US  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Civil   Action  No.  697-71) 

The  Hon.  Parren  J  Mitchell,  et  al,  Plain- 
tiffs r.  Richard  M.  Ni.xon.  et  al..  Defend- 
ants 

.MOTION  TO  vacate  ORDER  OF  APRIL  12.  1971 

Come  now  Plaintiffs,  by  their  undersigned 
counsel,  and  respectfully  move  this  Court 
pursuant  to  Rule  60  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  to  enter  an  Order  ( 1 )  vacat- 
ing the  Order,  entered  on  April  12,  1971, 
which  la)  directed  the  United  States  Marshal 
to  withhold  service  of  the  summons  and  com- 
plaint upon  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  (b)  quashed 
such  process  as  to  the  President;  and  (o  dis- 
missed this  action  as  to  the  President;  and 
12)  directing  the  United  States  Marshal  to 
effect  service  of  the  summons  and  complaint 
upon  defendant  Richard  M.  Nixon 

The  grounds  for  this  motion  are  as  follows: 
( 1 1  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  Order  of  April  12. 
1971,  plaintiffs'  counsel  received  no  actual 
notice  of  the  Suggestion  for  Dismissal  of  Ac- 
tion as  to  Richard  M  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  filed  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney, pur.suant  to  which  the  Order  of 
April  12,  1971  was  entered  Plaintiffs'  counsel 
therefore  had  no  hearing  and  no  opportunity 
to  present  any  opposition  to  the  entry  of  the 
Order.  (2)  As  a  matter  of  law  the  Order  of 
April  12.  1971  is  in  error. 

Attached  hereto  and  filed  in  support  hereof 
1.S  Plaintiffs'  Memorandum  of  Points  and  Au- 
thorities. 

Wherefore.  Plaintiffs  pray  that  this  motion 
be  granted. 
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I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia] 

Civil  Action  No.  697-71 

The  Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  al..  Plain- 
tiffs r.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al..  Defendants. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  POINTS  AND  AUTHORITIES 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  MOTION  TO  VACATE  ORDER  OF 
APRIL  12,  1971 

Plaintiffs,  having  had  no  prior  opportunity 
to  oppose  the  entry  of  the  Order  entered  on 
April  12.  1971.  now  urge  that  that  Order  be 
vacated.  Defendant  Richard  M.  Nixon  prop- 
erly should  be  before  the  Court  as  a  defend- 
ant In  this  case. 

We  concede  that  under  Mississippi  v.  John- 
son. 71  U.S.  437  (1867).  It  traditionally  has 
been  regarded  that  the  President  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Jtirlsdlction  of  the  courts  and  can- 
not be  served  with  process.  This  early  case 
represents  dubious  law  in  the  modern  age. 
for  It  symbolically  stands  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  President  is  above  the  law. 
The  statutes  and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  providing  for  service  of  process  on 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  over  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  make  no 
exception  for  the  President,  and  In  Mottola 
v  Nixon.  N.D.  Calif..  No.  C  70  943,  Judge 
Swelgert  specifically  refused  to  quash  service 
unon  the  President  and  dismiss  him  as  a  de- 
fendant. .1f,offo/a  V.  Niicn.  9th  Cir.  No.  26.662, 
Brief  of   Appellants  Nixon  and  Laird. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  whether 
the  President  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Court  makes  no  difference  in  whether 
the  Executive  Branch  can  be  prevented  from 
violating  the  law.  Cabinet  officers  and  other 
Executive  officials  are  subject  to  the  Jtirls- 
dlction of  the  Court  in  cases  challenging  the 
legality  of  Executive  actions,  and  the  Court's 
orders" against  them  have  the  offect  of  stop- 
ping the  Executive  from  violating  the  law- 
It  is  thus  of  no  consequence  to  argue,  as 
the  United  States  Attorney  has.  that  separa- 
tion of  powers  precludes  Jurisdiction  over 
the  President.  Moreover.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
each  branch  is  subject  to  the  decision  of 
other  branches  In  other  ways  as  well:  for 
example,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  is  sub- 
ject to  Congre.ss'  power  to  make  exceptions; 
and  actions  by  Congress  and  Congressmen 
are  subject  to  being  ruled  illegal  by  the 
courts.  Powell  r.  McCor-mack.  395  U.S.  486 
(19691:  Reservi.tts  Committee  to  Stop  the 
War  V.  Laird.  D.D.C.  No.  1429-70,  (Memoran- 
dum Opinion  April  2,  1971,  Gesell.  J.) 

No  burdens  or  duties  would  be  Imposed 
upon  the  President  If  he  were  simply  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  a  defend- 
ant Like  other  Executive  Branch  defendants, 
he  would  be  represented  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  And  whether  or  not  he  could  be 
made  to  physically  apjjear  In  court  or  to  ful- 
fill other  obligations  of  litigation,  such  as 
answering  interrogatories.  Is  a  wholly  differ- 
ent question  from  whether  he  can  merely  be 
served  as  a  defendant,  and  is  Indeed  a  ques- 
tion which  can  exist  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
defendant  In  a  case. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  provides  no  theo- 
retical or  practical  reason  for  holding  that  the 
President  Is  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Court. 

Thus,  as  said  above,  the  only  real  meaning 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  President  Is 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and 
to  service  of  process  is  a  symbolic  meaning. 
If  the  President  is  not  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  then  symbolically  he  is 
above  the  law.  Such  a  concept  Is  Incompatible 
with  the  American  institution  of  government 
under  law  and  therefore  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed. 

CONCLUSION 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  Court  should 
grant  Plaintiffs'  Instant  Motion. 


Statement  or  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Michael 
Harrington,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Mat 
5,  1971 

Today  we  are  filing  a  motion  asking  the 
court  to  immediately  order  the  Executive 
to  either  obtain  Congressional  authorization 
for  the  war  within  60  days  or  else  to  cease 
prosecuting  hostilities  In  Indo-Chlna.  On 
April  7th  we  filed  the  case  of  Mitchell  et  al 
V.  Nixon  et  al  In  the  District  Court  here  In 
Washington.  To  date,  ten  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  Joined  sis  co-plaintiffs.  They 
include:  Bella  Abzug  (D.,  N.Y.) ,  PhlUlp  Bur- 
ton (D.,  Calif.),  Herman  Badillo  (D.,  N.Y.), 
William  Clay,  (D.,  Mo.),  Shirley  Chisholm. 
(D..  N.Y.).  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  (D.,  Mich.), 
Charles  Dlggs,  Jr.  (D.,  Mich.),  Charles  Ran- 
gel. (D.  N.Y.) ,  Thomas  Rees.  (D.,  Calif.),  and 
Louis  Stokes,  (D.,  Ohio).  We  are  seeking  an 
Immediate  hearing  on  the  injunction,  and 
our  counsel  wUl  file  a  Brief  of  over  100  pages 
in  support  of  this  Injunction.  The  following 
Congressmen  In  addition  to  most  of  the 
plaintiffs  have  submitted  affidavits  for  us: 
Congressmen  William  R.  Anderson,  (D.. 
Tenn  ).  Don  Edwards,  (D.,  Calif.).  Robert  L. 
Leggett.  (D.,  Calif.),  and  Edward  R.  Roybal. 
(D.,  Calif.). 

This  case  In  our  opinion,  Is  the  most  seri- 
ous effort  yet  undertaken  by  anyone  to  stop 
the  Vietnam  war  In  its  tracks.  We  are.  In 
effect,  using  the  system  to  heal  the  system. 
We  are  using  the  system  of  law  to  remedy 
a  serious  breach  In  the  law — a  breakdown 
in  the  separation  of  powers.  We  are  asking 
the  courts  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
Vietnam  War  Is  unconstitutional  because  It 
was  never  declared  or  specifically  and  In- 
tentionally authorized  by  Congress:  mere 
military  appropriations  and  renewal  of  Selec- 
tive Service  do  not  authorize  war.  We  are 
asking  the  courts  to  make  these  rulings  of 
law  and  to  draw  the  necessary  consequences: 
that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  enjoined  from  further  prosecution 
of  the  war  unless  within  60  days  Congress 
shall  have  authorized  a  continuation  of  the 
war,  with  whatever  limits  Congress  should 
want  to  make  upon  such  contlnitation.  In 
other  words,  the  war  would  come  to  an 
end  after  the  two  month  period,  unless 
within  that  period  Congress  shall  specify 
some  other  termination  date.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  Congress  will  regain  Its  Con- 
stitutional prerogatives — to  make  the  deci- 
sion on  war  and  peace. 

Many  people  have  tried  in  many  ways  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war — by  petitioning  the 
Government,  by  writing  letters  to  editors 
and  to  the  President,  by  marches,  sit-ins. 
teach-ins,  and  demonstrations  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees.  But  all  these  vast  efforts  add  up 
to  one  basic  appeal,  namely,  to  ask  the  Exec- 
utive to  please  stop  this  unconstitutional 
and  Immoral  war.  We  too,  have  engaged  in 
various  efforts  to  end  the  war  both  in  the 
Congress  and  in  citizen-organized  protests. 
Although  these  efforts  are  necessary,  we  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  bold  and  dif- 
ferent approach. 

Our  lawsuit,  and  our  request  to  the  court 
today  for  an  Injunction,  should  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  these  preceding  efforts. 
Today,  we  are  no  longer  asking  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  to  do  anything. 
Rather,  we  are  seeking  the  compulsory  proc- 
ess of  the  Judiciary.  We  are  petitioning  the 
courts  to  force  the  Executive  Branch  to  stop 
the  war  unless  Congress  authorizes  it.  That 
is  why  we  say  this  Is  the  most  serious  effort 
yet  undertaken  to  stop  the  Vietnam  war  and 
to  reassert  the  Constitutional  rights  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  firmly  believe  that  this  lawsuit  U  not 
only  a  crlUcal  step  to  stop  the  present  war  in 
Indo-Chlna,  but  Is  equally  significant  as  In- 
surance that  at  some  future  date  we  will  not 
again  find  ourselves  In  the  position  of  an  on- 
going war  that  was  started  by  the  President 
without  an  InlUal  decision  by  Congress, 
If  the  Independent  Judiciary  of  our  nation 


grants  us  the  relief  we  seek,  then  the  Execu- 
tive will  be  faced  with  a  court  order  that 
It  cannot  Ignore.  The  War  In  Vietnam  can 
then  come  to  a  complete  halt — not  in  six 
years,  but  very  shortly. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia) 
Civn,  Action   No.   697-71 
The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  V.  Richard  M.  Nlxon,  et  al.,  De- 
fendants. 

motion  for  ( 1 )  preliminary  injunction, 
(2)  consolidation  of  the  trial  on  the 
merits  with  the  hearing  on  the  appli- 
cation for  preliminary  injunction  AND 
(  3  )    PERMANENT  INJUNCTION 

Come  now  Plaintiffs,  by  their  undersigned 
counsel,  pursuant  to  Rule  65  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  move  the  Court 
for  an  Order  ( 1 )  granting  a  preliminary  in- 
junction. (2)  advancing  the  trial  on  the 
merits  and  consolidating  It  with  the  hearing 
on  this  application  for  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion and  (3)  granting  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  prayer  for  re- 
lief m  the  Complaint  that  defendants  shall 
be  enjoined  from  further  prosecuting  the 
war  in  Indo-Chlna  unless,  within  60  da>-s 
from  the  date  of  the  Order,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shaU  have  explicitly.  In- 
tentionally and  discretely  authorized  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  with  whatever  limita- 
tions Congress  may  place  upon  such 
continuation. 

The  grounds  for  this  Motion  are  that: 

1.  The  present  war  In  Indo-China  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  in  violation  of  Article  I, 
Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  in  that  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared war  nor  explicitly,  intentionally  and 
discretely  authorized  the  war.  Military  ap- 
propriations and  renewal  of  Selective  Service 
do  not  authorize  war. 

2.  Unless  enjoined  by  this  Court,  defend- 
ants win  continue  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

3.  Plaintiffs  have  suffered  and  dally  will 
continue  to  suffer  immediate  and  Irrepa- 
rable lnjur>'  by  the  continuation  of  the  war, 
in  that  there  Is  a  continuing  Ignoring,  nulli- 
fication and  infringement  of  the  right 
granted  to  each  of  them  by  Article  1.  Sec- 
tion 8.  Clause  11  of  the  Constitution  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decision  by  vote  on  whether 
the  United  States  should  fight  a  war. 

4.  The  defendants'  act  of  nullifying  and 
Infringing  plaintiffs'  constitutional  right  of 
participation  in  a  decision  by  vote  on  war 
has  and  continues  dally  to  disable  plaintiffs 
from  fully  carrj-lng  out  their  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities, from  protecting  and  carrying 
out  the  best  interests  and  desires  of  their 
constituents,  and  from  safeguarding  the 
lives,  property  and  money  of  their  constitu- 
ents. The  right  of  plaintiffs  to  participate  in 
a  decision  by  vote  on  whether  the  United 
States  should  fight  a  war  can  be  restored 
and  preserved  only  by  granting  the  relief 
requested  herein. 

5.  Plaintiffs  have  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law.  They  cannot  be  compensated  by  money 
damages  and  an  Injunction  Is  required  to 
vindicate  plaintiffs'  constitutional  right. 

6.  Based  upon  the  facts  and  the  law. 
plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  the  relief  requested 
herein. 

7.  Defendants  wlU  not  suffer  any  Injury 
If  the  relief  requested  herein  Is  granted. 

8.  The  public  Interest  will  be  best  served 
by  a  prompt  determination  of  the  Issues 
presented  and  the  granting  of  the  relief  re- 
quested herein.  In  that  the  continuation  of 
the  war  each  day  results  In  the  loss  of  addi- 
tional lives,  additional  persons  are  wotinded 
and  there  are  tremendous  additional  expend- 
itures of  Amertcan  monies.  Moreover,  eacli 
day  there  Is  widespread  debate,  frusUatlon 
and  civil  disobedience,  which  in  significant 
part  results  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
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Judicial  determination  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  prosecution  by  the  defendants  of  the 
present  war  in  Indo-Chlna 

9.  The  Issues  presented  here  are  ripe  for 
determination  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  de- 
lay a  determination.  The  factual  and  legal 
issues  are  narrow  and  specific  and  all  of  the 
evidence  which  could  be  presented  at  a  de- 
layed trial  on  the  merits  can  be  presented 
at  the  hearing  of  this  motion.  Because  of 
the  vast  public  Interest  and  Importance  at- 
taching to  an  expeditious  hearing  in  this 
case,  the  preliminary  hearing  herein  should 
be  consolidated  with  the  trial  on  the  merits. 
Defendants  have  litigated  many  of  the  fac- 
tual and  legal  Issues  presented  by  this  mo- 
tion m  cases  throughout  the  country  and 
are  fully  acquainted  with  the  Issues  Involved. 

10.  Repetition  of  evidence  will  be  avoided, 
no  delay  In  the  disposition  of  the  applica- 
tion for  preliminary  injunction  will  result 
from  consolidation,  and  the  final  disposition 
of  the  action  will  be  expended  by  consoli- 
dation The  vindicatior.  of  plaintiffs'  consti- 
tutional rights  and  the  public  Interest  re- 
quire that  the  Court  grant  plaintiffs  a  hear- 
ing and  that  the  relief  requested  herein  be 
granted 

Attached  hereto  and  flled  in  support  there- 
of are  the  affidavits  of  Representatives  Wil- 
liam R.  Anderson.  Bella  S  Abzug.  Herman 
Badlllo.  William  iBilli  Clav.  Shirley  Chis- 
holm,  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  Charles  C.  Dlggs, 
Jr  .  Don  Edwards.  Donald  M  Fraser.  Michael 
J  Harrington.  Robert  L  Leeeett.  Parren  J 
Mitchell.  Benjamin  S  Rosenthal.  Edward  R. 
Roybal  and  Louis  Stokes 

Attached  hereto  and  filed  In  support  here- 
of is  Plaintiffs'  Memorandum  of  Points  and 
Authorities. 

Wherefore,  plaintiffs  pray  that  this  motion 
be  granted. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Stefan  F  Tucker. 
Lawrence  R.  'VEi.vrL. 
Anthony  A.  D'Amato. 
Robert  J.  Vollen, 
Christopher  Sanger. 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 


CivHL  Action  No.  697-71 

(In  the  US    District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia) 

The  Honorable  Parren  J.   Mitchell,  et  al. 

Plaintiffs,     V.     Richard     M.     Nixon,     et     al. 

Defendants. 

plaintiffs'     me.morandum     of    points    and 
arthortties    in    sl'pport    of   motion    for 

ill  PRELIMINARY  INJUNCTION.  '2)  CON- 
SOLIDATION OF  THE  TRIAL  ON  THE  MERITS 
WITH  THE  HEARING  ON  THE  APPLICATION 
FOR  PRELIMINARY  INJUNCTION  AND  (3) 
PKRMANENT  INJUNCTION 
I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STANDING  AND  POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS 

The  present  suit  is  brought  by  duly  elected 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  seeking  a  Judicial  ruling  that  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna  is  unconstitutional  and  apply- 
ing for  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief 
The  Members  of  Congress  are  sxiing  in  their 
capacity  as  federal  legislators,  alleging  an 
Infringement  of  their  legislative  prerogatives, 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  to  decide 
whether  this  nation  should  fight  a  war. 

We  shall  argue  that  the  plaintiffs  possess 
the  requisite  standing  to  bring  this  suit 
under  rulings  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  the  suit  presents  a  Justiciable 
question  of  Constitutional  interpretation 
and  not  a  so-called  "political  question." 
Under  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  we  shall  examine  later,  the  gist 
of  the  question  of  standing  is  whether  the 
plaintiffs  possess  a  personal  stake  in  the 
controversy  that  will  ensure  proper  adver- 
sary Ulumlnation  of  the  Issues,  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  arguably  come  within  the  zone  of 
Intereets  protected  by  the  Constitutional  pro- 


visions they  invoke.  Also  under  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  a  question  is  Jus- 
ticiable and  not  a  "political  question"  if  the 
court  is  called  upon  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution. In  the  present  case,  the  question  of 
whether  the  plaintiffs  meet  the  standards 
established  by  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  standing  and  Justiciability  will 
be  elucidated  by  a  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  Constitutional  issue  which  the  plain- 
tiffs are  raising,  and  of  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  the  Constitutional  clause  which  they 
are  Invoking.  Therefore  in  order  to  conserve 
the  court's  time,  we  shall  first  present  a  full 
discussion  on  the  merits,  reserving  to  later 
sections  of  this  Brief  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  bases  for  standing  and  Justiciability  in 
light  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  This  proced- 
ure, it  may  be  noted,  was  utilized  with  great 
efficiency  by  Judge  Gesell  in  his  recent  deci- 
sion in  this  District  Court  in  Reseriists 
Covimittee  to  Stop  the  War.  v.  Laird.  Civ. 
Action  No.  1429-70. 

II.  THE  MILITARY  CAMPAIGN  CURRENTLY  BELNG 
WAGED  BY  INITED  STATES  FORCES  IN  INDO- 
CHINA IS  I  N.sri'PORTED  BY  A  CONGRESSION- 
AL DECLARATION  OF  WAR  OR  BY  A  SPECIFIC. 
INTENTIONAL,  AND  DISCRETE  CONGRESSION- 
AL AUTHORIZATION  OF  WAR  A.ND  CONSEaUENr- 
LY  IS  AN  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  EXERCISE  OF 
EXECUTIVE    POWER 

A.  Military  Hostilitie.'i  of  the  Scope  and 
Duration  of  the  Present  Indochina  War  Ef- 
fort by  the  United  States  Are  Constitution- 
ally Dependent  on  a  Declaration  of  War  by 
Congress. 

1.  The  Congressional  Pouer  to  Declare 
War. 

The  Congressional  power  to  declare  war  is 
the  result  of  a  carefully  and  forcefully  drawn 
division  of  the  warmaking  power  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  organs  of  the 
Republic;  the  historical  origin  and  contem- 
porary consequences  of  that  division  give 
it  special  importance  in  the  general  scheme 
of  the  separation  of  powers. 

While  Article  II,  Section  2,  Clause  I,  makes 
the  President  the  "Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States,"  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11,  grants 
to  Congress  the  power  "to  declare  War. 
grant  letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal  and 
Make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land 
-ind  Water."  and  Clause  15  grants  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  call  forth  the  militia  for 
three  specified  purposes. 

It  Is  not  by  accident  that  this  distribu- 
tion of  authority  came  to  be  plainly  stated. 
The  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  experience  under  the  British 
Crown  where  the  powers  of  commitment  to 
war  and  prosecution  of  war  were  Joined  in 
the  office  of  the  King,  and  they  consciously 
sought  to  avoid  the  abuses  which  that  Join'- 
der  had  indulged  Abraham  Lincoln's  read- 
ing of  the  Pounding  Fathers"  lodging  of  the 
power  to  declare  war  in  Congress  conformed 
to  this  view.  Lincoln  said: 

"Kings  had  always  been  involving  and  im- 
p:)verishing  their  people  in  wars,  pretending 
generally,  if  not  always,  that  the  good  of 
the  people  was  the  object.  This  our  Con- 
vention understood  to  be  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  kingly  oppressions:  and  they  re- 
solved to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that  no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us  il  Easier.  The  col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  452 
(1953).)" 

Justice  Story's  view  of  the  policies  under- 
lying Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11,  was  very 
similar: 

"[Tihe  history  of  republics  has  but  too 
fatally  proved,  that  they  are  too  ambitious  of 
military  fame  and  conquest,  and  too  easily 
devoted  to  the  views  of  demogogues,  who 
flatter  their  pride,  and  betray  their  interests. 
It  should  therefore  be  difficult  in  a  republic 


to  declare  war:  but  not  to  make  peace.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  are  to  lay  taxes 
to  support  a  war,  and  therefore  have  a  right 
to  be  consulted,  as  to  its  propriety  and  neces- 
sity. .  .  This  reasoning  appears  to  h3\e  had 
great  weight  with  the  Convention,  and  to 
have  decided  its  choice.  Its  Judgment  has 
hitherto  obtained  the  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  country.  (2  Story,  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  89- 
90   (2d  ed.  1851).)" 

The  Framers'  fear  of  executive  license  in 
committing  the  republic  to  war  was  so  great 
that  during  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  responding  to  a  suggestion 
to  lodge  the  war  power  in  the  Pres:deiicy, 
stated  that  he  had  "never  expected  to  hear  in 
a  republic  a  motion  to  empower  the  execu- 
tive alone  to  declare  war."  2  Farrand.  Rec- 
ords of  the  Federal  Convention  318  (1923 
ed.). 

Correlatlvely  the  commander-in-chief 
power  of  the  President  was  understood  to  be 
limited  in  the  sense  described  bv  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  No.  69: 

The  President  is  to  be  commander-m-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  repect  his  authority  would  be  nomi- 
nally the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  but  in  substance  much  inferior  to 
it.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
the  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  General  and 
Admiral  of  the  Confederacy:  while  that  of  the 
British  king  extends  to  the  declaring  of  war 
and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets 
and  armies — all  of  which,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion under  consideration,  would  appertain 
to  the  legislature,"' 

The  Supreme  Court  early  recognized  that 
power  given  to  Congress  was  the  exclusive 
means  whereby  the  nation  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  war  Talbot  v.  Seeman.  5  US  (1 
Cranch  )  1  ( 1801 1 .  involved  the  legality  of  the 
seizure  of  a  French  ship,  the  Amelia: 

"In  order,  then,  to  decide  on  the  right  of 
Captain  Talbot,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  the  relative  situation  of  the  United 
States  and  France  at  the  date  of  the  recap- 
ture. 

The  whole  powers  of  war  being  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  vested  In  Con- 
gress, the  acts  of  that  body  can  alone  be  re- 
sorted to  as  our  guides  in  this  inquirv.  . 
(Id.  at  28)" 

As  grave  and  great  as  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  commitment  of  our  nation  to 
war  In  1787.  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna  affords 
.staggering  evidence  of  the  proportions  that 
a  commitment  to  war  can  assume  today.  In 
Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia  we  are  con- 
fronting no  major  world  power,  and  no  nu- 
clear weapons  have  been  employed  Yet,  over 
one-half  million  Vietnamese  and  over  fifty 
thousand  Americans  have  lost  their  lives.  The 
war  has  become  the  most  protracted  war  in 
American  history. 

Thus,  the  policies  which  moved  the  drafts- 
men of  the  Constitution  to  lodge  with  Con- 
gress the  power  to  place  our  country  at  war 
speak  with  greatly  magnified  force'  in  our 
own  era  Yet,  with  the  perversity  that  not 
infrequently  characterizes  the  affairs  of  men. 
It  is  in  our  own  ^ra  that  the  Executive  Branch 
has  first  acted  at  .^erious  odds  with  the  ex- 
press constltutnnal  provisicn  which  place.? 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative 
branch 

This  observation  is  of  more  than  histori- 
cal significance,  since  apologists  for  the  Exec- 
utive prosecution  of  an  undeclared  war  ;n 
Southeast  Asia  have  Included  the  claim  that 
Presidents  have  frequently  engaged  in  mili- 
tary operations  without  con-ulting  or  receiv- 
ing the  authorization  of  Congress  However. 
it  IS  extremely  doubtful  that  even  a  consl.-it- 
ent.  long-term  p-actlce  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  violate  an  express  requirement  of 
the  Constitution  could  become  self-validat- 
ing In  Young.stown  Sheet  &  Ttibe  Co.  v   Saw- 
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yer.  343  US  579  (1952),  the  Supreme  Court 
responded  to  the  proposition  that  Presidents 
iiad  in  the  past  acted  without  Congressional 
authority,  as  follows:  "But  even  if  this  be 
Tfiie.  Congress  has  not  thereby  lost  its  ex- 
clusive constitutional  authority  to  make  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  .  .  ."  Id.  at  588- 
589  In  any  event,  however,  Presidential  ac- 
tion until  1950  has  demonstrated  compliance 
with  the  Constitutional  requirement  that  a 
commitment  of  this  nation  to  a  major  wat 


must  rest  upon  a  formal  Congressional  act 
declaring  or  specifically  authorizing  that 
commitment 

The  United  States  has  been  involved  in 
eight  major  wars:  The  War  of  1812,  the  Mex- 
ican War  of  184&-48,  the  Civil  War,  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the 
Korean  "Police  Action",  and  the  Vietnam 
War. 

The  following  chart  compares  the  levels  of 
the  Indo-China  war,  as  of  1970,  with  others 
ill  our  history: 


Number  of 
troops 


Deaths 


Wounded 


Totcl 
casualKes 


World  War  II.. !6.  335.  659 

C'v\  War  (Ur.ion  casualties) 2.313  363 

Vifl'iarr  (approximations). 10  00-3 ,  000 

World  War  I       *. '•Ij  826 

Korea 5.764.143 

Mexican  War - 78./13 

W.irotlSl?..    .      288.730 

Spanish  American  War --- 306,760 


407.  316 

670  846 

1.078.612 

354,511 

281,881 

646, 392 

45  0O-3 

300.  OOO 

345  000 

116  078 

204, 002 

320.710 

33. 6?9 

103.284 

136,913 

13.:83 

4.152 

r',435 

2.  25C-J- 

4,505 

5.  765-^ 

2  446 

1.662 

4,018 

Source   Data  on  prior  wars  was  obtained  trom  the  1970  World  Almanac,  page  162. 


Prior  to  the  Korean  conflict,  each  maxi- 
mum commitment  of  American  milit-ary  re- 
sources to  armed  hostilities  received  the  ex- 
plicit approval  of  the  Congress. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  to  distill  from  the 
.American  historical  experience  the  standard 
\v!iich  Congress  has  inevitably  followed  be- 
f^.re  committing  this  nation's  military  re- 
sources to  prolonged  and  bloody  combat. 

The  War  of  1812  was  authorized  by  an  ex- 
plicit Congressional  declaration  of  war.  dated 
June  18.  1812.  which  recited: 

"Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Congress  assembled,  that  War  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  between 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irc!a:id  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  and 
thf  United  States  of  America  and  their  t^erri- 
tcnes:  and  that  the  President  cf  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  vise  the  whole 
land  aitd  naval  force  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect,  and  t-o  issue  to 
private  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States 
c.immissions  or  letters  of  marque  and  general 
reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  United 
States,  against  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects 
of  the  government  of  the  said  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
subjects  thereof.  2  Stat.  755, 

The  Mexican  War  of  1846-1848  wa£  au- 
thorized by  an  explicit  Congressional  decla- 
ration of  war.  dated  May  13,  1846,  which  in 
ternvs  authorised  the  President  to  use  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  prose- 
cute the  w.tr    9  Stat.  9-10. 

Th?  commitment  of  the  nation's  military 
resources  to  the  Civil  War  was  authorized 
by  a  Joi  n  resolution  of  Congre.ss,  dated  Au- 
gust 6.   1861.  "Which  stated- 

■"AiKl  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the 
acto.  prociamations,  and  orders  cf  the  Presi- 
dent cf  the  United  States  after  the  fourth  cf 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  re- 
specting the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  calling  out  or  relating  to  the  mili- 
tia or  volunteers  from  the  States,  are  hereby 
approved  and  in  all  respects  legalized  and 
made  valid,  to  the  same  intent  and  with  the 
same  fleet  a^,  if  they  had  been  ussued  and 
dtine  tinder  the  previous  express  authority 
and  direction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stat33.   !2  St<it.  326," 

The  Spanlsh-.^merican  War  was  author- 
ised by  a  Ji-int  rescluticn  of  Congress,  dated 
April  20.  18!^8.  which  was  followed  by  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  on  April  25.  1898 
evpl.riTly  authorizing  the  President  t-o  u.se 
tiie  armed  f..rces  of  the  United  States  to  pros- 
ecute  the  war.  30  Stat    364 

Tlie  First  Wcrld  War  was  authorized  by 
an  explicit  Congressional  declaration  of  war. 
dated  April  6,  1917.  which  In  terms  author- 
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Ized  the  President  to  employ  the  armed  forces 
to  carry  on  war  against  Germany.  40  Stat.  1. 

The  Second  World  War  was  authorized  by 
explicit  Congressional  declarations  of  "war. 
dated  December  8.  1941  (Japan i  and  Decem- 
ber 11.  1941  (Germany  and  Italy),  in  terms 
directing  the  President  to  use  the  armed 
forces  to  carry  on  war.  55  Stat.  795-97. 

Thus,  in  every  prolonged  and  bloody  mili- 
tary struggle  In  this  nation's  history  prior 
to  Korea  the  principle  was  reaffirmed  that 
Congress  must,  in  some  explicit  form,  mani- 
fest its  unequivocal  will  to  embark  this  na- 
tion upon  major  armed  hostilities  as  a  con- 
stitutional precondition  to  involving  this 
nation  in  war,  whether  it  be  de  Jure  or  de 
facto. 

The  Korean  War  of  1950,  like  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  today,  was  not  a  war 
declared  by  Congress  nor  specifically  and 
intentionally  authorized  by  that  body.  It  was 
brought  to  an  end  as  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower  in  1952.  Un- 
fortunately its  constitutionality  was  not 
challenged  in  the  courts,  for  the  war  set 
in  motion  a  vast  military-industrial  complex, 
of  which  President  Elsenhower  warned  the 
nation  as  he  left  office  in  1960.  which  wel- 
comed an  increasing  unauthorized  commit- 
ment by  the  Executive  Branch  in  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  tragic  cost  and  waste 
of  the  Vietnam  War  might  have  been  averted 
had  :t  been  made  very  clear  in  1950  that  the 
Executive  cannot  unilaterally  plunge  this 
nation  Into  war.  Today  there  is  a  second 
chance — to  assert  tlie  pr.macy  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  matters  of  the  engagement  of 
this  nation  in  a  major  war.  A  third  chance 
may  never  come,  because  the  next  war  could 
be   suicidal   for   the   hviman   race. 

Thus,  the  Congre-ssional  power  to  declare 
or  sjjecifically  authorize  war  has  been  recog- 
nized in  every  major  war  prior  to  1950  His- 
torical precedent,  the  intention  of  the  Fram- 
ers. and  the  text  of  the  Constitution  all 
reinforce  the  proposition  that  it  is  Congress, 
and  not  the  President,  which  is  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  declare  or  intentionally 
and    .'.pecifically    authorize   waf. 

2.  The  Power  of  the  President.  Whatever 
power  the  President,  acting  alone,  may  have 
to  deploy  th.e  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  emergency  situations,  his  power 
does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  wipe  out  Con- 
gressional powers  over  a  major  war  such  as 
the  present  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  the 
present  case  the  issue  is  not  presented 
whether  the  President  Is  Justified  to  deploy 
troops  abroad  In  situations  such  as  the  pro- 
tecMon  of  American  civilians,  or  to  use  the 
nrmed  forces  in  emergency  or  near-emergency 
situations.  HL'^tcrically  the  President  has  as- 
serted his  powers  as  Commander-in-Chief 
for  some  such  situations,  and  at  other  times 


he  has  sought  specific  Congressional  author- 
ization. It  is  not  relevant  here  whether, 
as  a  moot  historical  jxiint.  all  of  these  past 
situations  were  valid  under  the  Constitution. 
Whether  they  were  or  not.  none  of  them 
approached  the  level  of  magnitude  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Nor  is  it  relevant  to  the  present  case 
whether  in  relation  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident  In  1964  the  President  was  Justified 
in  using  American  forces  to  repel  an  attack 
when  there  was  no  time  to  obtain  a  Con- 
gressional declaration  or  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  war.  For  the  point  at  issue  in  this 
case  is  whether,  even  though  the  President 
has  the  Constitutional  authority  to  repel  a 
sudden  attack,  he  can  then  engage  in  a  long 
and  majcr  war  without  at  any  point  obtain- 
ing a  Congressional  declaration  or  a  specific 
authorization  of  war.  Obviously  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  do  so.  Rather,  if  he  wishes  to 
engage  in  a  war  subsequent  to  refjelUng  an 
attack,  he  must  obtain  a  Congressional  dec- 
laration or  specific  and  intentional  author- 
ization of  war.  This  was  illustrated  when, 
after  engaging  in  action  to  repel  the  Japan- 
ese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7. 
1941.  the  President  proceeded  to  obtain  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Japan  the  very 
next  day. 

Congress'  constitutional  power  to  decide 
whether  the  nation  shall  fight  a  war  such 
as  that  in  Southeast  .'Vsla  would  effectively 
be  read  out  of  the  Constitution  if  the  Presi- 
dent, after  repelling  an  attack,  could  then 
himself  decide  to  engage  in  a  long  and  major 
war.  Particularly  because  not  every  attack 
need  lead  to  a  war — viz.  the  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  in  1968 — it  is  important  that 
Congress'  power  to  decide  whether  to  go  to 
war  not  be  read  out  of  the  Constitution. 
Moreover.  It  is  sometimes  unclear  whether  an 
attack  alleged  by  the  President  has  in  fact 
occurred,  and  for  this  reason  too.  Congress' 
power  to  make  the  decision  on  war  must  be 
maintained. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  Presidential 
powers  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  give  the 
President  the  constitutional  right  to  fight  a 
war  that  has  not  been  declared  or  specifically 
and  intentionally  authorized  by  Congress. 
See  e.g..  Legal  Adviser.  The  Legality  of  United 
States  Participation  in  the  Defense  of  Viet 
Nam.  75  Yale  L.J.  1085.  1100  (1966).  Although 
there  has  been  discussion  over  the  years 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  President's  general 
foreign  affairs  powers,  it  is  clear  that  one 
foreign  affairs  power  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  F>resldent  is  the  power  to  decide 
whether  this  nation  shall  engage  in  a  war. 
This  power  was  specifically  given  to  Congress 
by  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution.  Any 
claim  that  the  President  can  operate  un- 
constitutionally in  the  area  of  "foreign  rela- 
tions" has  been  destroyed  by  Reid  v.  Covert. 
354  U  S.  1.  5-6  ( 1957) .  which  stated  that  "The 
United  States  is  entirely  a  creature  of  the 
Constitution.  Its  power  and  authority  have 
no  other  source." 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  President's 
status  as  commander-in-chief  m..kes  the 
Vietnam  war  constitutional.  The  executive's 
commander-in-chief  claim  in  this  respect 
was  squarely  rejected  by  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Berk  v.  Laird.  429  F.  2d 
302  (1970).  it  also  was  by  the  District  Court 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  in 
Orlando  v.  Laird.  317  F  Supp.  1013  il970i. 
It  is  clear  that  the  commander-in-chief 
power  can  not  give  the  President  the  power 
to  fight  a  war  that  has  not  been  declared 
nor  specifically  and  intentionally  authorized 
by  Congress.  Were  the  situation  other-wise. 
the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  could 
usurp  Congress'  power  to  decide  whether  this 
nation  shall  fight  a  war.  Such  a  result  wjtild 
(  1 1  violate  the  teaching  of  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,  supra,  where  it  was 
ruled  that  the  commander-in-chief  power 
cannot  enable  the  Executive  to  usurp  a  Con- 
gressional   power:     (2)    create    military"    su- 
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premacy  by  making  the  President,  in  his 
military  role,  supreme  over  the  civilian  Con- 
gress  which  has  the  constitutional  author- 
ity to  decide  whether  we  fight  a  war;  and 
(3)  eliminate  a  safeguard  upon  which  the 
state  ratification  conventions  relied  when 
ratifying  the  Constitution — the  safeguard 
that  the  President's  p>ower  as  commander- 
in-chief  Is  subject  to  Congress"  power  to 
declare  war.  2  Story,  supra  at  305.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief power,  then,  does  not  em- 
power the  President  to  fight  wars  that  have 
not  been  authorized  by  Congress.  Rather  it 
only  gives  him  the  power  to  direct  our  mili- 
tary strategy  and  tactics  in  military  actions 
that  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Moreover,  it  is  plainly  wrong  to  argue,  as 
the  Executive  recently  has.  that  as  com- 
mander-in-chief the  President  has  the  power 
to  decide  to  fight  a  Southeast  Asian  war  of 
whatever  duration  and  scope  he  thinks  to  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  American 
troops  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  policy 
de.sires.  This  Executive  claim  is  a  bootstrap 
argument  because  it  would  enable  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  indefinitely  continue  fighting  a 
war  which  was  illegal  in  the  first  place.  Pre- 
cisely because  it  is  an  argument  which  en- 
ables the  Executive  to  fight  a  war  for  years 
and  years  without  at  any  time  obtaining  a 
Congressional  declaration  or  specific  and  in- 
tentional authorization  of  war.  it  nullifies 
Congress'  constitutional  power  to  make  the 
decision  on  whether  the  nation  shall  fight  a 
war,  how  big  a  war  shall  be  fought,  and  how 
long  a  war  should  be  fought.  The  President, 
as  commander-in-chief,  can  repel  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  American  troops  when  there 
is  no  time  to  obtain  a  Congressional  declara- 
tion or  specific  and  Intentional  authoriza- 
tion of  war.  But  he  cannot  then  continue  to 
fight  as  big  a  war  as  he  pleases,  for  as  long 
as  he  pleases,  against  whomever  he  pleases, 
wherever  he  pleases,  on  the  theory  that  he 
13  protecting  his  troops.  RAther.  he  must  ob- 
tain the  requisite  Congressional  declaration 
of  war  or  its  equivalent.  The  Executive  does 
not  even  pretend  that  it  is  withdrawing 
American  forces  from  the  Indo-China  war 
as  fast  as  possible  Rather,  in  order  to  at- 
tempt to  attain  the  President's  own  policy 
desire  for  the  Indo-China  theatre,  the  Pres- 
ident continues  to  retain  substantial  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Vietnam  engaged  in  war.  and 
has  declared  his  intention  to  use  American 
air  power  in  combat  in  the  various  nations 
of  Indo-China  for  years  into  the  indefinite 
future.  This  Presidential  policy  clearly  usurps 
Congress'  Constitutional  power  to  make  the 
decision  whether  the  United  States  shall 
fight  a  war. 

B  There  Has  Been  No  Congressional  Dec- 
laration of  War  or  Its  EqiiUalent  u-ith  Re- 
spect to  Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  prior  section  of  this  Brief  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  declaration  of  war  clause 
was  placed  in  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  very  specific  purpose.  The 
FYamers  were  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Executive  getting  this  nation  into  war  They 
therefore  wished  to  en.=ure  that  Congress, 
rather  than  the  President,  have  the  power 
to  decide  on  war.  and  they  carried  out  their 
intent  by  giving  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  The  entire  purpose  of  the  dec- 
laration of  war  clause  is  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress make  the  decision  on  war 

Both  constitutionally  and  practically.  It  Is 
of  vital  Importance  to  ensure  that  :he  pur- 
pose cf  Article  I  Secticn  8.  Clause  U.  be 
preserved  in  its  full  integrity.  When  Congress 
formally  declare.;  a  limited  or  a  general  war. 
the  purpose  of  the  clause  is  clearly  preserved 
bceause  Congress  Is  making  the  decision  on 
war  But  Congress  need  not  necessarily  issue 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  In  order  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Clause  to  be  preserved 

Rather,  there  can  be  a  Congressional  di- 
rective which  is  sufficient  under  the  declara- 
tion of  war  clause  without  being  a  formal 
declaration  of  war. 

To  be  sufficient  under  the  declaration  of 


war  clause  without  being  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  however,  the  Congressional  di- 
rective must  meet  three  criteria  which  en- 
sure the  preservation  of  the  purpose  that 
Congress  be  the  body  which  makes  the  de- 
cision whether  to  fight  a  war: 

1 1 )  The  Congressional  authorization  must 
be  Intentional.  The  authorization  of  military 
hostilities  must  be  so  framed  and  presented 
that  an  Intelligent  and  conscientious  legis- 
lator would  apprehend  that  assent  to  the 
measure  constitutes  an  authorization  of  war, 
and  as  such,  would  be  constitutionally  deter- 
minative of  executive  power  to  prosecute 
such  hostilities.  Intentlonality  Is  not  to  be 
haphazardly  Implied  from  vague  and  am- 
biguous evidence  of  Congressional  behavior 
over  a  period  of  time. 

<2)  The  Congressional  authorization  must 
be  specific.  That  is.  an  authorization  for  a 
major  war  must  specifically  say  that  It  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  use  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  against  a  certain 
enemy  or  against  named  forces  and  terri- 
tory. It  may  be  noted  that  this  has  been  done 
by  every  declaration  and  authorization  of 
war  in  American  history.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  authorization  to  merely  say  that  the 
President  may.  If  he  wishes,  conduct  war. 
It  would  not  be  enough,  for  example,  if  Con- 
gress were  to  authorize  the  President  "as  he 
deems  necessary  to  use  all  necessary  force 
to  preserve  peace  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world."  This  enactment  would  be  so 
broad  as  to  constitute,  in  effect,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  since  it  would  give  the 
President  the  power  of  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  engage  in  war  against  any  nation 
or  in  any  locality.  Surely,  if  an  authorization 
of  military  force  is  to  be  considered  the  con- 
stitutional equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  it  is  reasonable  to  require  that  the  au- 
thorization be  specific  at  least  in  its  designa- 
tion of  the  entitles  against  which  or  the 
forces  and  territories  against  which  the  force 
may  be  employed  Any  less  concrete  enact- 
ment could  only  be  conceived  of  as  a  trans- 
fer of  the  power  to  commit  the  nation  to  war 
from  Congress  to  the  President. 

(3)  The  Congressional  authorization  must 
be  the  product  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
choice  by  Congress  that  is  detached  from 
clause.  Article  I,  Section  8.  Clause  11.  stands 
alone.  Its  solitary  position  indicates  that  the 
Pramers  wanted  separate  and  distinct  action 
by  Congress  in  order  to  declare  or  author- 
ize war.  It  would  have  been  preposterous  to 
the  Framers  to  Imagine  that  a  declaration 
or  authorization  of  war.  a  most  solemn  na- 
tional act.  could  be  inferred  from  action  that 
Congress  has  taken  on  other  legislative  mat- 
ters. War  cannot  be  authorized  by  Inference 
from  legislation  which  is  independently  nec- 
essary for  preserving  the  national  secuntv, 
such  as  defense  appropriations  or  Selective 
Service  renewals. 

If  authorization  can  be  inferred  from  acts 
which  are  independently  necessary  for  the 
national  security,  then"  Congress."  will  be 
forced  into  the  position  of  either  refusing 
to  pass  these  vital  acts  or  else  risk  having 
their  pas.sage  be  construed  as  authorization 
of  a  major  war  Indeed  in  obvious  deference 
to  the  constitutional  scheme  envisaged  bv  the 
Founder,,  every  declaration  or  authorlz.ition 
of  war  by  Congress  in  this  nation's  history 
has  been  a  separ.ite  and  distinct  enactment 
or  joint  resolution,  untied  to  anv  other  leg- 
islation and  certainly  not  inferred  from  other 
legislation. 

Logic  ajid  history  further  demonstrate  the 
validity  of  the  proposition  that  a  specific,  in- 
fntional  and  discrete  authorization  of  war  Is 
a  sufficient  procedure  under  the  declaration 
of  war  clause.  As  a  matter  of  constitutional 
logic,  such  an  authorization  maintains  the 
Integrity  of  Congress'  decisionmaking  power 
over  war.  For  when  Concress  is  asked  to  enact 
an  independent  statute  or  resolution  which 
explicitly  states  that  It  is  authorizing  and 
directing  the  President  to  carry  on  hostili- 
ties   against    a    certain    enemy    or    against 


named  forces  and  territory.  Congressmen  will 
know  they  are  being  asked  to  intentionally 
authorize  war  and  will  consequently  feel 
the  full  Impact  of  the  decision  they  have  to 
make.  If  Uiey  opt  for  war,  they  will  be  Inten- 
tionally authorizing  hostilities  In  explicit 
language  which  will  make  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  decided  for  war.  The  purpose  of 
Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  11,  will  thus  be 
fulfilled.  It  Is  important  to  ensure  such  ful- 
fillment In  this  day  when  apologists  for  an 
Executive  war  urge  that  Congressional  au- 
thorization be  loosely  inferred  from  Congres- 
sional behavior  over  a  period  of  time.  After 
all.  It  is  precisely  Executive  wars,  "the  most 
oppressive  of  all  kingly  oppressions"  In  Lin- 
coln's words,  which  the  Pramers  were  fearful 
of  and  sought  to  guard  against  by  giving  the 
decision  to  declare  war  to  Congress. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
Congress'  decisionmaking  power  over  war.  an 
explicit,  intentional  and  discrete  authori- 
zation of  war  Is  sufficient  to  meet  constitu- 
tional standards  because  Congress  need  not 
use  the  formalistic  words  "A  state  of  war  is 
hereby  decl.ired  to  exist"  in  order  to  exer- 
cise ius  power  under  the  declaration  of  war 
clause.  Rather  than  a  talismanlc  use  of  the 
phrase  "declare  war"  being  required,  what  is 
required  is  that  Congress  knowingly  and  In- 
tention.iUy  exercise  its  substantl\e  fxjwer  to 
authorize  war.  In  this  regard,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  authorize  war  under  the  declar- 
ation of  war  clause  is  no  different  from  an 
exercise  of  power  under  any  other  constitu- 
tional clause,  such  as  those  enabling  Con- 
gress to  "regulate  commerce"  or  "coin 
money."  Congress  need  not  tallsmanically  use 
the  phrase  regulate  commerce"  or  "coin 
money"  when  it  exercises  these  powers.  It 
need  only  engage  in  a  knowing  exercise  of 
its  substantive  powers. 

No  textual  reason  can  be  adduced  for  a 
narrow  construction  of  the  term  "declare" 
in  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11.  such  as  the 
construction  suggested  by  the  defendants  In 
the  past  that  Congress,  under  that  clause,  is 
confined  to  formally  declaring  war  and  sim- 
ply recognizing  legally  that  a  state  of  war 
already  exists  For  the  other  clauces  of  Sec- 
tion 8  reveal  plainly  that  a  verb  such  as  "de- 
clare "  is  used  as  a  term  of  stylistic  appro- 
priateness In  light  of  the  object  of  the  verb. 
Section  8  contains  the  phrases:  "lay  and 
collect  Taxes."  "regulate  Commerce,"  "coin 
Money,"  "Establish  Post  Offices.  '  "constitute 
Tribunals.  "  and  "raiEe  and  support  Armies.  " 
among  others  Yet  these  provisions  have 
never  been  construed  so  restrlctlvely  as  to 
rob  them  of  their  intended  purpose,  which 
was  to  act  as  a  repository  of  substantive 
powers  in  Congress  Thus,  for  example,  to 
'establish  "  Post  Offices  has  never  confined 
Congress  to  merely  designating  a  building  as 
a  "Post  Office."  but  on  the  contrary  Congress 
may  set  up  a  vast  r.ational  system  of  mall  col- 
lection and  delivery  Similarly,  the  power  to 
"regulate  '  commerce  has  historically  been 
construed  in  very  broad  terms.  Including  the 
power  to  prohibit  certain  forms  of  IntersUile 
commerce  entirely  Thus,  the  power  to  "de- 
clare" war  read  1:1  the  same  natural  way  as 
the.se  other  provisions  are  read,  and  also  read 
in  light  of  the  other  "war  powers"  in  Clauses 
11  through  16.  as  well  ns  the  Necessary  ".nd 
Proper  Clause,  is  in  fact  an  affirmative  grant 
of  plenary  powers  to  Congress  These  plenary 
powers  are  limited  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  can 
repel  an  immediate  attack  and  has  the  au- 
thority to  manage  and  drry  on  a  war  that 
has  been  authorized  by  Congress 

Th."ref<re  11  i.s  altogether  proper  to  read 
Congress'  power  under  the  declaration-of- 
war  clause  to  allow  for  an  exercise  of  Con- 
eress'  power  by  means  of  a  specific.  Inten- 
tif  nal  and  discrete  authori^ntion  of  war  For 
the  Important  point  is  that  Congress  retain 
the  decision  whether  to  fight  a  war.  a  de- 
cision which  makes  sense  only  If  Congress 
knowingly  and  linentlonally  exercises  the 
power  to  make  It 
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Historically,  the  validity  of  explicit.  Inten- 
tional and  discrete  authorizations  of  war  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Congress  Issued  such 
authorization  early  In  the  nation's  history, 
when  many  of  the  framers  sat  In  the  leg- 
islature or  were  in  the  Executive.  In  author- 
izing limited  hostilities  against  France,  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  stating  "that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  Instruct  the  command- 
ers of  the  public  armed  vessels  which  are. 
or  which  shall  be  employed  In  the  service  of 
the  United  States  to  subdue,  seize  and  take 
any  armed  French  vessel,  which  shall  be 
found  within  the  Jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
United  States,  or  elsewhere,  on  the  high 
Beas  ..."  I  Stat.  578.  In  authorizing  action 
against  Tripoli,  Congress  enacted  a  law  stat- 
ing "that  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Instruct  the  com- 
manders of  the  respective  public  vessels 
aforesaid  to  subdue,  seize  and  make  prize  of 
all  vessels,  goods  and  effects,  belonging  to  the 
Bey  of  Tripoli,  or  his  subjects  ..."  2  Stat.  129- 
130.  And  today,  of  course,  Congress,  if  It  de- 
sired to  authorize  war  in  Indo  China,  could 
easily  do  so  by  drafting  a  suitable  explicit, 
Intentional  and  discrete  authorization  of  hos- 
tilities. It  could,  for  example,  enact,  legisla- 
tion stating  the  following:  "The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  employ 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  In  Indo 
China  against  the  forces  and  territory  of  the 
government  of  North  'Viet  Nam,  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and  the  Pathet  Lao."  The 
following  are  other,  hypothetical  examples  of 
bills  which.  In  the  context  of  a  Congressional 
desire  to  authorize  military  operations  In 
order  to  meet  a  given  historical  situation, 
would  meet  the  three  criteria  of  Intentlonal- 
ity. specificity,  and  separateness  and  distinc- 
tiveness, and  which  would  therefore  be  the 
constitutional  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  ( 1 )  "The  President  Is  hereby  specifically 
authorized  and  directed  to  employ  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  hos- 
tilities against  Country  X."  Or  (2)  "The 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  use  the  armed  forces  to  carry  on  military 
action  against  the  forces  and  territory  of 
Country  X.  "  Or  (3) ,  "The  President  is  hereby 
specifically  authorized  and  directed  to  em- 
ploy the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  on  military  operations  against  Na- 
tional Liberation  Coalition  X." 

The  act  of  July  7,  1798.  1  Stat.  578.  which 
wa.s  enacted  during  the  era  of  the  framers 
and  which  authorized  limited  warfare,  pro- 
vides an  actual  historical  example  which 
meets  the  three  criteria  of  Intentlonality, 
specificity,  and  separateness  and  distinctness. 
It  said  p.  22,  supra.  "That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  Instruct  the  commanders  of 
the  public  armed  vessels  which  are,  or  which 
shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  subdue,  seize  and  take  any  armed 
French  vessel,  which  shall  be  found  within 
the  Jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States. 
or  elsewhere,  on  the  high  seas.  .  .   ." 

We  do  not  Intend  the  above  examples  to 
be  exhaustive  of  the  possible  verbal  formula- 
tions by  which  Congress  can  Issue  an  author- 
izatirn  which  meets  the  three  criteria  neces- 
sary to  have  the  constitutional  equivalent 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  But  the  examples  do 
show  possible  verbal  formulations  which,  in 
the  ahove-mentlf  ned  context  of  a  Congres- 
sional desire  t^  authorize  military  opera- 
tic ns  in  order  to  meet  a  given  historical  sit- 
uathn,  would  satisfy  the  duty  required  of 
Ccugres.s  by  Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  U  of 
the  Constituti-n 

If  Congress  desired  that  the  hostilities  be 
limit-ed  in  size  and  scope,  its  explicit,  inten- 
tional and  discrete  authorization  of  war 
could  also  contain  a  variety  of  limitations 
which  would  ensure  this. 

Normally  we  would  think  It  superfluous  to 
elaborate  upon  the  necessity  that  an  exerclM 
of   Congress'   war   power   be  specific.  IntMl* 


tlonal  and  discrete.  But  In  regard  to  tlie  cur- 
rent wax,  the  Executive  has  argued  that,  In 
place  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
declaration  of  war  clause,  a  sort  of  loose  Im- 
plied Congressional  consent  to  war  can  be 
substituted.  So  long  as  "consent"  can  some- 
how be  Implied  from  Congressional  actions, 
the  argument  goes,  there  Is  no  need  to  pay 
attention  to  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
contained  In  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11. 

However,  consent  to  the  war  In  Indo-China 
cannot  properly  be  inferred  from  the  actions 
of  Congress  in  the  past  decade,  els  this  brief 
shall  fully  demonstrate.  Moreover,  even  If 
a  court  could  Infer  consent,  the  Constitution 
does  not  say  that  such  consent  Is  a  substitute 
for  Clause  11.  The  Constitution  does  not  say 
that  the  President  has  the  power  to  Initiate 
or  declare  war,  and  that  the  burden  Is  upon 
Congress  to  negate  a  presumed  Inference  of 
its  own  consent.  Nor  does  It  even  say  that 
the  President  may  Initiate  war  and  that  the 
war  will  be  validated  by  subsequent  implied 
consent  from  Congress.  Instead,  the  Con- 
stitution puts  Congress  In  the  driver's  seat, 
not  the  President.  Congress  must  be  driv- 
ing, and  not  merely  being  taken  along  for  a 
ride. 

To  put  any  other  Interpretation  upon  the 
Constitution  would  be  to  stand  It  on  Its  head. 
Congress  would  be  placed  In  the  untenable 
position  of  being  a  rubber  stamp,  a  body  that 
exists  solely  to  give  consent  to  a  de  facto 
situation  created  and  i>erpetuated  by  the 
Executive.  Further,  the  momenttmi  created 
by  the  President  would  change  the  Constitu- 
tional priorities  and  burdens  on  Congress,  for 
It  is  extremely  difficult  not  to  appropriate 
money  to  suppwrt  troops  already  In  the  field, 
or  not  to  supply  more  manpower  to  relieve 
and  or  protect  troops  already  In  the  field. 
By  seizing  the  Initiative,  the  President  would 
put  Congress  In  the  difficult  position  of  being 
forced  to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  or  troops, 
with  a  f>osaflble  cost  In  lives  to  troops  in  the 
field.  In  order  to  assert  what  was  Its  preroga- 
tive In  the  first  place — the  power  to  decide 
whether  we  shall  fight  a  war.  And  even  If 
Congress  were  to  pass  a  law  terminating  the 
war,  the  President  could  promptly  veto  such 
a  law.  thus  drastically  Increasing  the  numeri- 
cal burden  on  Congress  to  override  the  veto 
and  save  the  legislation.  Surely  this  pro- 
cedure Is  a  perversion  of  the  clear  constitu- 
tional scheme  so  carefully  detailed  by  the 
Framers.  In  effect  It  robs  Congress  of  one 
of  the  most  fundamental,  important,  care- 
fully drafted,  and  democratically  essential 
of  its  constitutional  powers — the  power  to 
decide  whether  the  netlon  shall  go  to  war. 
In  effect  It  does  away  with  the  purpose  of 
the  declaration  of  war  clause.  The  Court 
".  .  .  (should!  not  lightly  conclude  that  a 
constitutional  provision  so  highly  regarded 
...  by  the  Pramers  serves  no  real  purpose." 
Reservists  Committee  to  Stop  the  War  v. 
Laird.  No.  1428-70  (D.D.C.)  (opinion  of 
Judge  Gesell ) . 

1.  There  Has  Been  No  Congressional  Dec- 
laration of  War!  Congress  has  never  formal- 
ly declared  war  with  respect  to  Southeast 
Asia.  This  undisputed  fact  should  be  viewed 
In  the  context  of  the  duration  of  the  war, 
the  most  prolonged  in  this  nation's  history. 
Nor  is  the  war  on  American  soil.  These  ob- 
servations Indicate  that  there  was  probably 
mere  time  and  more  physical  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  ask  Congress  to  declare 
or  specifically.  Intentionally  and  discretely 
authorize  war  than  In  any  previous  war  In 
history.  One  might  conclude  that  one  reason 
that  the  President  never  asked  Congress  to 
declare  war  was  that  the  President  felt  that 
Congress  would  turn  down  his  request  and 
place  him  in  a  politically  embarrassing  posi- 
tion If  this  is  true,  it  is  certainly  no  excuse 
for  the  Judiciary  now  to  Ignore  the  Constitu- 
tion to  Justify  the  Executive's  fear  of  em- 
barrassment. 

2.  Congressional  Appropriations  and  Selec- 
tive Service  Amendments  Are  Not  Equivalent 
;o  c  Declaration  of  War: 


(a)  They  Do  Not  Meet  the  Criteria  for  De- 
claring War. 

The  Executive  Branch  has  often  contended 
that  defense  appropriations  and  renewals  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  constitute  Con- 
gressional authorization  for  the  undeclared 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Appropriations  and 
the  draft,  however,  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
necessary  under  the  declaration  of  war  clause 
for  an  authorization  of  war,  and  as  shall  be 
shown  below,  if  appropriations  and  selective 
service  renev»als  are  held  to  be  an  authoriza- 
tion of  war,  then  the  integrity  of  Congress' 
decisionmaking  power  over  war  will  be  Im- 
paired and  defeated. 

Appropriations  bills  and  renewals  of  selec- 
tive service  do  not  meet  the  criterion  of  In- 
tentlonality. There  is  a  whole  congeries  of 
Important  reasons  why  legislators  feel  com- 
pelled to  vote  In  favor  of  military  appropri- 
ations and  selective  service  renewals  even 
though  the  legislators  oppose  the  war,  oppose 
the  use  of  funds  or  troops  for  the  war,  do 
not  Intend  to  authorize  the  war,  and  would 
not  vote  to  authorize  the  war.  The  reasons 
Congressmen  feel  com{)elled  to  vote  for  de- 
fense appropriations  and  the  draft  though 
they  oppose  the  war  have  been  set  forth  In 
affidavits  filed  in  this  case  by  plaintiffs  and 
other  legislators.  The  affidavits  show  the  fol- 
lowing critical  points  regarding  appropri- 
ations   and    selective    service    renewals: 

1.  In  voting  for  general  military  appropri- 
ations bills.  Congressmen  did  not  intend  to 
declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the  war  In  Indo- 
China.  Enactment  of  military  appropriations 
bills  does  not  represent  a  decision  by  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  shall  flght  a  war.  A  legis- 
lator's vote  for  military  appropriations  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  Is  for  the  war 
and  wishes  to  authorize  It,  nor  does  a  legis- 
lator's failure  to  vote  for  legislation  to  cut 
off  the  use  of  funds  In  Indo-China  mean 
that  he  favors  the  war  and  wishes  to  au- 
thorize it. 

2.  As  voted  upon  by  the  House  and  Senate, 
a  general  military  authorization  or  appro- 
priations bill  represents  a  "package"  or 
"lumped"  bill  which  authorizes  or  appropri- 
ates money  for  a  great  variety  of  military 
needs,  many  of  which  needs  are  essential  to 
national  security,  such  as  ships,  planes, 
bases,  and  military  salaries.  The  costs  of  the 
war  are  not  separately  earmarked  In  the  bills, 
so  they  cannot  be  separately  identified. 
Moreover,  the  costs  ai  the  war  are  substan- 
tially less  than  half  of  the  total  monies  ap- 
propriated for  national  defense,  and  over 
SO"",  of  the  forces  for  which  money  is  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  are  not  in  Indo- 
China. 

Because  legislators  support  the  essential 
defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes,  and  sal- 
aries provided  for  in  an  authorization  or 
appropriation  bill,  they  have  felt  that  they 
must  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  even  though 
they  oppose  the  war.  and  would  not  vote  to 
authorize  the  war  in  Indo-China.  There  Is 
thus  no  way  validly  to  generalize  that  the 
enactment  of  general  military  appropria- 
tions or  authorization  bills  represents  an  in- 
tentional decision  by  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  flght  a  war  in  Indo- 
China. 

3  That  Congress  has  not  voted  for  cutting 
off  funds  for  Indo-China  does  not  mean  that 
Congressmen  favor  the  war  or  wish  to  au- 
thorize it  Congressme  1  have  felt  strongly 
that  they  cannot  cut  off  money  to  American 
servicemen  who  are  already  in  combat  in 
the  field  and  who  need  the  monies  for  am- 
munition, food,  shelter  and  other  material 
requisite  to  survival.  Moreover,  the  proce- 
dures used  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
made  It  exceptionally  difficult  in  that  body 
to  hri-ig  up  a  bill  or  amendment  cutting  off 
funds.  Committee  chairmen  would  see  to  it 
tha'.  when  considered  on  the  floor,  a  military 
authorization  or  appropriations  bill  was 
treated  as  a  unitary  "package  "  Very  little 
cr  no  opportunity  was  given  for  the  intro- 
d  iction  of  debate  upon,  or  voting  on.  amend- 
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ments  ta  the  bill.  Time  to  speak  was  not 
democratically  apportioned  among  propo- 
nents and  opponents.  Thus,  an  amendment 
to  cvr  off  funds  for  the  war  woiild  have  re- 
ceived nothing  but  very  short  procedural 
shrift,  a.s  occurred  to  other  amendments 
connected  with  the  war.  For  these  reasons, 
then,  the  enactment  of  a  military  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriations  bill  without  a  fund 
cut-off  could  not  represent  a  conscious  and 
intentional  House  decision  that  the  nation 
should  fight  a  war  in  Indo-China. 

4  .An  appropriations  bill  enacted  without 
a  fund  cut-'iff  cannot  realistically  be  equat- 
ed with  a  bill  which  is  divorced  from  appro- 
priations and  which  independently  and  in- 
tentionally authorizes  war.  The  fact  that 
Congress  enacts  appropriations  bills  without 
cutting  off  money  does  not  mean  Congress 
wotiUi  be  willing  to  authorize  the  war  if 
asked  to  do  so.  It  would  be  much  harder  for 
the  Executive  to  get  Congress  to  enact  an 
authorization  or  appropriations  act  without 
a  fund  cut-off. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  If  fed- 
eral legislators  were  asked  to  authorize  war 
in  Indo-China  In  a  bill  independent  of  ap- 
propriations, they  would  think  about  this 
very  carefully  because  there  could  be  no 
doubt  they  are  clearly  being  presented  with 
a  decision  for  or  against  war  Each  legislator 
would  also  think  about  it  carefully  because 
his  vote  would  be  recorded  and  would  there- 
fore be  visible  to  the  press  and  public  and 
he  would  be  held  accountable  for  his  vote 
by  his  constituents.  There  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  an  earnest  debate  in  Congress  and 
in  the  nation  at  any  time  whatever  since 
1960  on  whether  war  should  be  authorized  in 
Indo-China  Such  a  Congressional  deb.ite 
would  have  raised  all  the  questions  incident 
to  the  desirability  of  committing  this  na- 
tion to  fijht  a  war  in  Asia,  whether  American 
troops  should  be  sent  to  Indo-China.  whether 
the  war  was  in  the  national  interest,  and  so 
forth  At  the  end  of  such  a  debate,  if  a 
legislator  had  decided  to  vote  against  de- 
claring or  authorizing  war.  he  would  not  have 
had  to  feel  that  he  was  cutting  off  necessary 
moneys  to  men  in  combat. 

But  the  situation  is  entirely  different  in 
regard  to  military  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the.se  bills  are  considered  under  pro- 
cedures which  give  short  shrift  to  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  and  debating  amend- 
ments to  cut  off  funds.  In  both  houses  of 
Congress  the  bills  do  not  clearlv  present  the 
decision  of  whe'her  to  fight  a  war  since  they 
are  'package.^"  which  provide  money  for  r. 
tremendous  number  of  defense  needs.  Legis- 
lators feel  that  a  cutoff  of  funds,  even  one 
at  a  future  date,  could  endanger  our  men 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  votes  on 
amendnipnts  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
have  not  been  recorded  in  the  past,  so  that 
a  Congrespmin's  constituency  was  not  aware 
of  how  he  voted  on  amendments  But  even 
If  a  Congressrfian  were  to  announce  that  he 
voted  to  cut  off  moneys,  his  constituents 
could  easily  be  angry  with  him  for  possibly 
endangering  troops  by  cutting  off  moneys. 
The  same  is  true  for  Senators,  whose  votes 
on  amendments  were  known.  But  the  con- 
stituents of  a  Senator  or  Congressman  might 
have  agreed  with  him  or  l>een  sympathetic 
with  him  If  he  refused  affirmatively  to  au- 
thorise war  on  a  war  bill  or  resolution  that 
Was  wholly  divorced  from  cutting  off  funds. 

Finailv  even  if  Congress  were  to  enact  a 
general  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
containing  a  provision  cutting  off  moneys, 
the  President  could  veto  the  bill.  If  there 
were  not  a  2,  majority  necessary  in  each 
House  of  Congress  to  override  the  veto.  then. 
because  cur  armed  services  cannot  be  left 
without  funds.  Congress  would  have  to  enact 
a  new  bill  satisfactory  to  the  President  which 
did  not  contain  a  cut-off  of  moneys.  The 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  thtis  acts  as 
a   substantl.i!    deterreiit    to    a    Congressman 


either  to  Introduce  or  vote  on   an   amend- 
ment for  a  fund  cut-off 

5.  In  May  1965  and  March  1967.  the  Exec- 
titive,  close  to  the  end  of  tiie  fiscal  years 
involved,  said  it  had  run  out  of  money  to  use 
in  Vietnam,  and  Congress  enacted  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  be  used  in  Vietnam 
for  the  remainder  of  those  fiscal  years.  How- 
ever, votes  for  these  supplemental  appro- 
priations did  not  represent  a  declaration,  au- 
thorization, or  ratification  of  war. 

Legislators  felt  it  necessary  to  vote  for 
these  bills  because  American  servicemen 
were  already  in  combat  in  the  field  and  the 
Executive  said  the  money  was  immediately 
necessary  to  provide  them  with  requisites  of 
survival  such  as  food,  ammunition,  shelter, 
etc.  In  fact,  at  one  point  Congress  was  told 
by  the  President  that  to  deny  supplemental 
appropriations  would  be  to  deny  support  to 
men  who  are  risking  their  lives.  Thus, 
Congressmen  voted  for  the  supplementals 
even  though  they  did  not  approve  of  and  did 
not  wish  to  authorize  a  large-war  in  Indo- 
China. 

6.  Congress  voted  in  1967  and  1971  for 
extensions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  But 
a  vote  of  extending  Selective  Service  is  not 
a  vote  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the  war 
in  Indo-China. 

This  country  has  had  a  draft  since  1940. 
in  both  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.  It 
needs  an  army  in  peacetime,  and  an  army  ii 
necessary  entirely  aside  from  the  facts  that 
troops  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  Without  a 
sufficient  army,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
properly  man  our  bases,  installations,  etc. 
Unless  and  until  there  is  a  volunteer  army 
the  army  must  be  rai.sed  by  conscription. 
Thus,  most  legislators  felt  it  necessary  to 
vote  to  extend  Selective  Service  even  though 
they  would  not  have  voted  to  authorize  the 
war  and  were  opposed  to  using  American 
troops  in  the  Indo-China  war. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  to  amend  the 
Selective  Service  extension  bills  to  cut  off 
the  use  of  troops  in  Indo-China  would  have 
run  into  procedural  obsracles.  A  bill  to  cut 
off  troops  would  not  liave  been  reported  out 
of  committee  in  the  House,  and  due  to 
various  obstacles  which  arise  from  rules 
under  which  bills  are  debated  and  voted 
upon  on  the  floor,  a  floor  amendment  in  the 
House  to  cut  off  troops  would  not  have 
received  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  introduced, 
debated  and  considered. 

PmaUy,  as  long  as  the  United  States  was 
fighting  a  war.  most  legislators,  even  though 
they  opposed  the  war.  felt  the  draft  was 
necessary  to  permit  the  replacement  of 
troops  who  had  already  served  m  combat 

Thus,  for  all  these  reasons,  legislators  felt 
It  necessary  to  vote  for  Selective  Service 
extensions  though  they  did  not  Intend  to 
authorize  the  war  and  would  not  have  voted 
to  authorize  the  war 

7.  Legislators  have  no  remedy  in  Congres.s 
which  IS  the  equivalent  to  their  Constitu- 
tional prerogative,  g.vcn  by  Article  I  Section 
8  Clause  11,  to  refuse  to  declare  or  authorize 
war.  If  Congress  were  to  enact  a  bill  cutting 
off  the  use  of  funds  or  trcxjps  for  the  war, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
veto  it,  thus  necessitating  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  each  house  of  Congres-s  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  The  necessity  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  substantially  different  trom 
the  need  for  only  a  majority  to  defeat  any 
declaration  or  authorization  of  war  There 
could  easily  be  an  absolute  majority  against 
declaring  or  authorizing  war.  but  this  would 
be  insufficient  to  override  a  veto. 

8.  Federal  legislators,  who  are  :n  the  be-,t 
position  to  know,  state  that  there  has  been 
no  bill  or  resolution  in  Congress  declaring 
or  authorizing  war.  Moreover,  the  legislators 
have  and  still  do  refuse  to  declare  or  author- 
ize war  in  Indo-China 

9  Based  on  their  experience  in  Congre.'^s. 
legislators  believe  that  appropriations  and 
selective   .service    renewals   involve   just    too 


many  problems  to  be  an  effective  method  of 
registering  Congressional  authorization  for 
a  war.  If  separation  of  powers  is  to  be  main- 
tained, and  if  Congress'  power  over  war  Is  to 
be  maintained  with  integrity,  the  President 
should  have  to  get  explicit  and  intentional 
Congressional  authorization  for  war. 

The  above  points  made  In  legislators'  affi- 
davits are  echoed  by  statements  made  by  leg- 
islators on  the  floor  of  Congress  A  collection 
of  these  statements  is  contained  in  Appendix 
A,  infra.  They  show  that  appropriations  bills 
and  selective  service  renewals  are  not  in- 
tended as  authorization  of  war.  but  are  en- 
acted for  other  reasons  entirely. 

In  addition  to  not  meeting  the  criterion 
of  intentionallty,  appropriations  bills  and  se- 
lective service  renewals  also  fail  to  meet  the 
criterion  that  a  constitutional  authorization 
of  war  need  be  specific  Thus  the  suggestion 
that  appropriations  or  the  draft  authorize  a 
war  results  in  the  constitutionally  impermis- 
sible consequence  of  totally  transferring  from 
Congress  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  de- 
cide whether,  against  whom,  and  where  to 
fight  a  war. 

Events  in  the  'Vietnam  war  provide  prac- 
tical confirmation  of  this.  The  Executive, 
arguing  at  each  step  that  prior  appropria- 
tions or  the  Selective  Service  Act  authorize 
his  actions,  has  over  time  changed  the  na- 
ture of  the  American  military  commitment 
in  terms  of  enemies  and  geography  Starting 
with  relativelv  small  engagements  against 
the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam,  the  war  was 
expanded  so  that  ultimately  the  United 
States  was  al.so  fighting  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  engaging  in  armed  hostilities  in 
or  over  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam, 
The  surprise  registered  in  Congress  and  in 
the  public  at  large  when  the  President  moved 
troops  into  Cambodia  in  the  spring  of  1970 
provides  further  indication  of  the  patent 
falsity  of  any  claim  that  appropriations  and 
draft  extensions  authorize  a  war.  When  Con- 
gress enacted  appropriations  bills  and  ex- 
tended the  Selective  Service,  it  had  no  way 
of  knowing  that  the  President  was  going  to 
Invade  Cambodia.  Finally,  if  appropriations 
and  the  Selective  Service  serve  to  authorize 
a  war,  then  even  today  the  President  can 
encage  this  nation  in  any  war,  against  any 
other  country,  and  in  any  corner  of  the  globe, 
on  the  theory  that  already  existing  appro- 
priations serve  to  authorize  his  actions  or 
that  later  ones  will  serve  to  ratify  a  war 
which  Congress  could  not  have  foreseeii  in 
the  first  place 

For  the  Executive  to  argue  at  any  point  in 
time  that  future  Congressional  appropria- 
tions or  additions  to  the  draft  will  ratify 
what  he  had  decided  to  do  is  an  invalid  argu- 
ment for  another  reason  as  well-  it  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  in  the  present  the 
President  has  a  constructive  authorization 
to  make  war  But  the  content  of  that  con- 
structive authorization  would  ipso  facto  be 
unconstitutionally  vague  and  hence  imper- 
missible as  a  delegation  of  power,  since  it 
purports  to  authorize  in  the  present  any  de- 
cision by  the  President  to  go  to  war  against 
any  country  in  any  location.  Thus,  even  on 
the  Executive's  own  theory  of  future  poten- 
tial ratification,  the  constructive  delegation 
of  power  that  results  lacks  the  specificity  re- 
quired of  any  delegation  if  it  is  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional authorization  rather  than  a 
wholesale  transfer  of  power  from  one  branch 
"f  government  to  the  other. 

Appropriations  and  the  draft  also  fail  to 
meet  the  third  criterion  that  ai.  authoriza- 
tion of  war  need  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  other  legislation  rather  than  being  in- 
ferred from  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
may  bo  vital  to  the  national  security  and 
which  therefi-re  cannot  be  turned  down  by 
Congress.  Obviously  this  nation  needs  an 
army  in  order  to  provide  us  with  a  defense 
and  a  deterrance  against  potential  assailants 
in  this  dangerous  world.  This  need  for  mili- 
tary preparedness  exists  wholly  apart  from 
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the  Southeast  Asian  war.  and  thus  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  institute  and  renew  vhe  draft. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  this  nation  needs  de- 
fense appropriations  if  it  Is  to  sustain  the 
armed  forces  which  are  necessary  to  provide 
national  security.  Thus,  to  Infer  authoriza- 
tion from  the  existence  of  appropriations 
and  the  draft  is  to  force  Congressmen  Into 
a  dilemma  where  they  must  either  refuse  to 
enact  legislation  which  is  vital  to  national 
security,  or  risk  having  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  be  construed  as  an  authorization 
for  war — ati  authorization,  moreover,  for 
past  acts  of  war  which  have  already  taken 
place  and  so  cannot  be  stopped,  and  for  fu- 
ture acts  of  war  which  will  In  turn  become 
falts  accomplis  by  the  time  of  the  next  an- 
nual budget  or  proposed  renewal  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  when  they  will  be  used  In  a  new 
round  of  forcing  Congressmen  into  the  same 
dilemma  they  previously  faced. 

Though  appropriations  bills  and  Selective 
Service  renewals  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
that  an  authorization  of  war  need  be  ex- 
plicit, intentional,  and  discrete,  in  prior  cases 
defendants  have  tried  to  circumvent  this  by 
relying  on  the  fact  that  ( 1 )  in  May  1965  and 
March  1967  Congress  enacted  supplemental 
appropriations  for  use  in  Vietnam,  and  (2) 
some  general  military  authorization  or  ap- 
propriations bills  have  contained  provisions 
saying  that  their  monies  could  be  used  In 
connection  with  Vietnam.  However,  the  sup- 
plemental bills  and  aforesaid  provisions  in 
general  appropriations  bills  did  not  con- 
stitute an  explicit,  intentional  and  discrete 
authorization  of  a  major  war.  They  clearly 
were  not  intended  to  authorize  war.  As  shown 
by  the  legislators'  affidavits  filed  in  this 
case,  and  by  floor  statements  contained  in 
Appendix  A.  supplying  or  permitting  monies 
to  be  used  in  Vietnam  was  merely  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  men  who  were  already 
in  combat  must  be  provided  with  the  am- 
munition, food  and  materiel  requisite  to 
their  survival. 

Moreover,  since  the  nation  was  already  en- 
gaged in  a  major  Presidential  war.  It  would 
have  been  anomalous  and  absurd  for  Con- 
gress not  to  know  and  understand  that  a 
portion  of  the  nation's  military  budget  w^as 
being  utilized  by  the  Executive  to  prosecute 
that  war.  Hence,  reference  in  a  military  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  bill  to  using 
money  In  Vietnam  was  nothing  more  than  a 
recognition  of  what  was  occurring  anyway  In 
the  full  glare  of  public  knowledge.  That  such 
references  were  not  authorizations  of  war  is 
shown  by  the  Congressmen's  affidavits  stat- 
ing that  military  authorization  or  appropria- 
tions bills  were  not  Intended  to  authorize 
war.  Moreover,  some  defense  appropriations 
bills  have  contained  references  to  Vietnam 
and  others  have  not  The  presence  or  absence 
of  such  references  has  made  no  substantive 
difference  whatsoever  in  the  Executive's  use 
of  appropriations  to  finance  the  Indo-China 
war. 

Further,  if  the  defendants  would  have  the 
legality  of  their  actions  stand  or  fall  on  the 
fact  that  there  were  early  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  Vietnam  and  general  au- 
thorization bills  have  sometimes  contained 
provisions  stating  that  monies  could  be  used 
In  Vietnam,  then  it  is  clear  that  defendants' 
actions  in  and  over  Laos  and  Cambodia,  such 
as  the  continuing  heavy  bombing,  are  Illegal, 
For  the  bills  do  not  say  that  monies  can  be 
used  for  actions  in  and  over  the  nations  of 
La.>s  and  Cambodia,  as  opposed  to  some  ref- 
erences In  the  bills  to  the  nation  of  Viet- 
nam Clearly,  then,  the  Executive  has  seized 
upon  the  military  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills,  and  the  provisions  therein,  as 
an  ex  post  facto  rationalization  for  Its  con- 
duct In  a  war  that  has  not  been  authorized 
by  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  Integrity  of  Congress'  power 
to  make  the  decision  on  war  Is  destroyed  if 
appropriations  bills  and  Selective  Service  re- 


ne-*als  are  held  to  be  an  authorization  of 
war.  At  the  very  least,  a  court  should  not  at- 
tempt to  reach  such  a  holding  without  first 
hearing  the  experts  on  the  legislative  process, 
namely,  federal  legislators  themselves.  Affi- 
davits and  testimony  are  essential  before  the 
Judiciary  can  characterize  the  legislative 
process  as  implying  an  authorization  of  war 
from  appropriations  bills  and  Selective  Serv- 
ice renewals.  In  this  regard,  It  is  important 
to  note  that  such  affidavits  and  testimony 
are  not  offered  for  the  mere  purpose  of  con- 
struing ambiguous  language  in  a  statute  by 
giving  evidence  of  legislative  intent.  Rather, 
the  purpose  of  the  legislators'  affidavits  and 
testimony  is  to  reveal  that  Congressmen  were 
not  in  the  position  to  make  a  decision  on 
whether  to  fight  a  war — as  required  by  Ar- 
ticle I  Section  8  Clause  11 — in  the  specialized 
and  structured  context  of  appropriations 
bills  and  Selective  Service  renewals.  The 
question  Is  one  of  mixed  fact  and  law:  the 
facts  relating  to  the  realities  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  as  illuminated  by  this  testimony 
of  expert  participants;  and  the  law  relating 
to  a  realistic  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tional clause  which  vests  in  Congress  the 
right  and  power  to  decide  on  war. 

lb)  The  Appropriations  and  Selective  Serv- 
ice Argument  Distorts  the  Constitutional 
and  Legislative  Processes:  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  three  criteria  for  a  valid  authoriza- 
tion of  war  are  not  met  by  the  Executive's 
argument  that  appropriations  and  the  Selec- 
tive Service  renewals  serve  to  authorize  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Executive's  argu- 
ment also  must  fall  because  It  grossly  dis- 
torts the  Constitution  and  the  legislative 
process.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that 
Congress  make  the  decision  on  whether  to 
go  to  war.  However,  if  the  President  can  take 
the  nation  into  war  without  a  Congressional 
authorization,  and  if  the  war  becomes  legal 
if  Congress  later  aporopriates  money  or  re- 
news the  draft,  then  the  President — not 
Congress — will  have  the  power  to  make  the 
initial  decision  on  war.  and  Congress  will  be 
reduced  to  merely  having  a  veto  power  In- 
volving the  cutting  off  of  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  support  men  in  battle.  More- 
over, since  appropriations  for  the  armed 
forces  are  normally  made  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  and  army  appropriations  can  be  made 
for  up  to  two  years,  the  President  will  be 
able  to  fight  a  war  for  a  very  long  period  of 
time,  on  the  basis  of  preexisting  appropria- 
tions, before  new  funds  are  refused  by 
Congress. 

All  of  this  destroys  our  plan  of  govern- 
ment. Since  under  the  appropriations  and 
selective  service  argument  the  Executive  will 
be  able  to  take  the  nation  into  war  in  the 
first  instance,  it  was  a  useless  and  nonsensi- 
cal act  for  the  Framers  In  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8,  Clause  11  to  give  Congress  the  power 
to  make  the  decision  whether  this  country 
shall  fight  a  war.  Since  the  Executive  will 
be  exercising  the  war-deciding  power  which 
the  Constitution  reserves  to  Congress,  the 
Constitutional  separation  of  powers  is  de- 
stroyed. Since  the  Congressional  role  will  be 
reduced  to  merely  vetoing  a  war  It  does  not 
like,  the  constitutional  scheme  by  which 
Congress  has  the  lawmaking  power  and  the 
President  the  veto  power  will  be  turned 
around,  so  that  the  President  has  the  law- 
making power  and  Congress  has  the  veto 
power. 

There  are  also  other  highly  important  ways 
in  which  the  Executive's  appropriations  and 
selective  service  argument  distorts  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  legislative  process.  The 
framers  deliberately  structured  the  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  make  It  difficult  to  get  into 
war.  This  purpose  is  carried  out  If  a  decla- 
ration of  war  or  a  specific,  intentional  and 
discrete  authorization  of  war  are  required 
before  a  war  Is  legal.  Pot  in  such  case,  the 
proponents  of  war  have  to  carry  the  burden 
of  convincing  a  majority  In  each  house  to 


vote  for  war.  This  would  be  no  easy  burden 
of  persuasion  In  regard  to  guerilla  wars  on 
far-off  continents:  many  legislators  would 
wish  to  be  very  careful  and  deliberate  before 
committing  tlie  nation  to  such  a  war.  The 
power  of  committee  chairmen,  committee 
rules,  floor  rules,  and  filibuster  rules  could 
easily  work  against  the  proponents  of  war, 
because  such  factors  can  make  It  difficult  to 
pass  legislative  enactments  such  as  a  war 
bill.  Finally,  the  President  would  have  to 
Fien  the  authorization  of  war. 

Moreover— and  very  Importantly — unlike 
the  situation  that  exists  with  regard  to  ap- 
propriations and  selective  service  renewals, 
the  Congress,  in  deciding  whether  to  enact 
a  declaration  of  war  or  a  specific,  intentional 
and  discrete  authorization  of  war.  will  not 
have  to  feel  that  It  ■will  be  unconscionably 
denying  funds  or  support  to  men  who  face 
death  in  combat  if  it  should  refuse  to  au- 
thorize war  The  war  will  be  illegal  if  Con- 
gress refuses  to  authorize  it,  but  funds  could 
be  provided  to  our  forces  until  they  are  wltn- 
drawn  from  the  war,  a  withdrawal  which  tiie 
President  would  be  constitutionally  required 
to  undertake  with  maximum  possible  speed. 
Also,  and  again  unlike  the  situation  with 
appropriations  and  selective  service  exten- 
sions. Congress,  in  deciding  whether  to  de- 
clare or  specifically.  Intentionally  and  dis- 
cretely authorize  war,  would  not  have  to 
feel  that  a  refusal  to  do  so  would  result  in 
a  failure  to  acqture  essential  armaments  and 
mat-erlel  or  In  the  lack  of  an  army  to  defend 
ourselves. 

But  the  legislative  process  and  the  Con- 
stitution are  reversed  If  appropriations  and 
selective  service  can  authorize  war.  For  new 
the  President  by  his  own  decree  can  take 
the  country  into  war  without  Congressional 
authorization,  and  his  war  will  be  legal  un- 
less Congress  cuts  off  money  or  manpower. 
The  burden  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  each 
house  will  not  be  on  the  proponents  of  war, 
but  upon  the  opponents  who  wish  to  enact 
the  legislation  cutting  off  money  or  man- 
power. The  flower  of  committee  chairman, 
committee  rules,  floor  rules  and  filibuster 
rules  will  now  work  against  the  opponents 
of  war.  because  these  factors  can  stymie  at- 
tempts to  secure  legislative  enactments. 

The  power  of  committee  chairman,  and 
their  ability  to  determine  the  application  of 
committee  rules  and  floor  rules,  is  not  to  be 
underestimated.  Take  the  1967  selective 
service  act,  for  example.  The  government  has 
relied  on  this  draft  extension  act  as  being 
Intentional  Congre-ssional  authorization  of 
war.  Yet  it  has  been  recently  pointed  out 
that,  because  of  the  virtually  dictator.al  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  the  extremely  hawkish 
late  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mendel  Rivers,  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
1967  draft  act  was  p<>rmltted  to  extend  fcr 
less  than  two  hours  liosenbaum.  The  Age  of 
Herbert:  Dissent  Now  Fostered  on  Key  HD"se 
Panel.  New  York  Times,  April  13.  1971,  p. 
26.  col.  1  at  col.  4.  Mr.  Rivers  was  intolerant 
of  opposition  to  his  wishes  and  often  cb- 
tained  time  limitations  on  debates  over 
Armed  Service  Committee  bills  Such  circum- 
stances further  illustrate  the  degree  of  con- 
stitutional distortion  which  exists  if  appro- 
priations and  selective  service  renewals  con- 
stitute an  authorization  of  war 

If  the  opponents  of  the  war  did  somehow 
succeed  In  fulfilling  the  Incredibly  difficult 
burden  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  each  house 
willing  to  overturn  a  presidential  fait  ac- 
compli by  voting  for  a  restriction  against 
funds  or  men  being  used  for  on-going  combat 
activities  (a  kind  of  restriction  which  has 
never  been  enacted  in  American  history ) . 
then  the  President  could  veto  the  bill,  which 
would  mean  that  the  opponents  of  war  would 
then  have  the  burden  of  obtaining  a  -j  ma- 
jority in  each  house  before  Congress  could 
override  the  President.  In  sum,  il  appro- 
priations or  selective  service  authorize  war. 
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then  iostead  of  it  being  hard  to  get  into  war 
and  easy  to  get  out.  as  the  framers  intended. 
it  w:ll  be  easy  for  the  President  to  get  us 
into  war  and  hard  for  the  Congress  to  get  us 
out  Clearly,  the  integrity  of  Congress'  power 
to  make  the  decision  on  war  will  be  de- 
feated 

As  a  constitutional  matter,  courts  should 
not  countenance  Executive  arguments  whlcii 
grossly  distort  the  Constitution  and  destroy 
the  integrity  of  a  clause  as  critical  as  the 
declaration  of  war  power.  Moreover,  there  is 
surely  no  practical  need  to  countenance  such 
arguments.  If  Congress  really  believed  we 
should  fight  a  war.  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
President  would  be  able  to  secure  passage  of 
a  proper  declaration  or  specific,  intentional 
and  dl>crete  authonzaaon  of  war.  Congress- 
men are  patriots  no  less  than  the  President: 
they  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  refuse  to  au- 
thorize hostilities  if  they  feel  the  nation's 
interests  are  truly  threatened.  Moreover,  the 
President  does  not  lack  for  ample  means  of 
persuasion,  as  evidenced  by  his  access  to  the 
media,  his  position  as  national  leader,  his 
position  as  chief  of  his  party,  his  patronage 
power  and  his  fund  raising  capabilities. 

Rather  than  countenancing  the  Executive's 
Constitution-destroying  arguments,  the  great 
need  today  is  to  restore  the  balance  in  gov- 
ernment which  was  sought  by  the  framers. 
The  Executive  h.is  clearly  became  an  overly 
powerful  usurper  in  the  area  of  deciding 
to  go  to  war.  and  has  used  arguments  like 
appropriations  and  selective  service  renewals 
as  rationalizations  for  its  illegal  conduct.  As 
Justice  Jackson  pointed  out  in  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  379, 
653-54  (1952)  (concurring  opinion),  the 
Courts  should  not  place  their  imprimatur 
upon  such  aggrandizement  of  the  power  of 
an  Executive  which  already  has  more  than 
ample  power— which  has  far  more  power 
than  the   framers  dreamed  possible: 

"|I|t  IS  relevant  to  note  the  gap  that  ex- 
ists between  the  President's  paper  powers 
and  his  real  powers.  The  Constitution  does 
not  disclose  the  measure  of  actual  controls 
wielded  by  the  modern  presidential  office. 
That  instrument  must  be  understood  as  an 
Eighteenth-Century  sketch  of  a  Government 
hoped  for.  not  as  a  blueprint  of  the  govern- 
ment that  is  Vast  accretions  of  federal  power, 
eroded  from  that  reserved  by  the  States,  have 
magnified  the  scope  of  presidential  activity. 
Subtle  shifts  take  place  in  the  centers  of 
real  power  that  do  not  show  on  the  face  of 
the  Constitution. 

"Executive  power  has  the  advantage  of 
concentration  in  a  single  head  in  whose 
choice  the  whole  Nation  has  a  part,  making 
him  the  focus  of  public  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. In  drama,  magnitude  and  finality  his 
decisions  so  far  overshadow  any  others  that 
almost  alone  he  fills  the  public  eye  and  ear 
No  other  personality  In  public  life  can  be- 
gin to  compete  with  him  in  access  to  the 
public  mind  through  modern  methods  of 
communications.  By  his  prestige  as  head  of 
state  and  his  Influence  upon  public  opinion 
he  exerts  a  leverage  upon  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  check  and  balance  his  power  which 
often  cancels  their  effectiveness. 

"Moreover,  rise  of  the  party  system  has 
made  a  significant  extraconstitutlonal  sup- 
plement to  real  executive  power.  No  appraisal 
of  his  necessities  Is  realistic  which  overlooks 
that  he  heads  a  political  system  as  well  as  a 
legal  system.  Party  loyalties  and  Interests, 
sometimes  more  binding  than  law.  extend  his 
effective  control  Into  branches  of  government 
other  than  his  own  and  he  often  may  win.  as 
a  political  leader,  what  he  cannot  command 
under  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  'Woodrow 
Wilson,  commenting  on  the  President  as 
leader  both  of  his  party  and  of  the  Nation, 
observed.  'If  he  rightly  Interpret  the  national 
thought  and  boldly  insist  upon  it.  he  is 
Irresistible  .  .  .  His  office  is  anything  he  has 
the  sagacity  and  force  to  make  it."  I  cannot 
be  brought  to  believe  that  this  country  will 


suffer  If  the  Court  refuses  further  to  ag- 
grandize the  presidential  office,  already  so 
potent  and  so  relatively  immune  from  Ju- 
dicial  review,  at   the  expense  of  Congress." 

When  one  considers  that  Congressmen  are 
patriotic  men  who  would  authorize  war  if 
they  felt  the  nation's  interests  are  truly 
threatened,  and  when  one  considers  the  vast 
political  power  of  the  President,  then  it  is 
very  revealing  that  at  no  time  during  the 
longest  war  in  the  nation's  history  has  Con- 
gress enacted  a  war  bill  authorizing  the  hos- 
tilities. Indo-China  has  in  all  likelihood  pro- 
vided the  nation  with  an  example  of  a  war  in 
which  the  President  could  at  no  time  have 
gotten  a  majority  of  Congress  to  authorize 
getting  into  or  lengthily  staying  in  war.  but 
once  he  got  the  country  mired  in  war.  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress  (or  two-thirds  if  neces- 
sary to  override  a  Presidential  veto)  could 
not  be  amassed  to  get  the  nation  out  of  the 
war  If  the  judiciary  approves  the  Executive's 
constitution  distorting  appropriations  and  se- 
lective service  arguments,  then  there  will  be 
an  open  invitation  for  some  future  Presi- 
dential war  ".vhich  is  not  authorized  by  Con- 
gress but  as  which  it  proves  impossible  to 
amass  the  requisite  51'^  or  -j  veto-overrid- 
ing Congressional  majorities  for  getting  out 
of  war  by  cutting  off  funds  and  manpower 
The  prei^ent  ca.se  speaks  not  Just  to  Indo- 
Chlna.  but  to  possible  protracted  warfare  in 
the  future. 

ic)  The  Appropriations  and  Select. le 
Service  Argument  Is  Contrary  to  Exmting 
Lnn- ■  The  Supreme  Ciurt  has  never  held, 
when  imp.::rtdnt  constitutional  matters  are 
involved,  that  appropriations  provide  a  legal 
basis  for  Executive  action  that  is  otherwise  of 
dubious  constitutionality.  In  Gierne  v,  Mc- 
Elroy.  360  US.  474  (1959),  the  petitioner  lost 
his  Job  with  a  defense  contractor  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  revocation  of  his  security  clear- 
ance by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Department's  security  program  was  in  ap- 
parent conflict  with  the  requirements  of 
constitutional  due  process,  and  this  was  the 
critical  factor  leading  the  Court  to  hold 
that  the  security  program  had  not  been  au- 
thorized by  Congressional  appropriations. 
The  Court  said 

"I  The  Executive  argues  that!  Congress, 
although  it  has  not  enacted  specific  legis- 
lation relating  to  clearance  procedures  to 
be  utilized  for  industrial  workers,  has  acqui- 
esced in  the  existing  Department  of  Defense 
program  and  has  ratified  it  by  specifically 
appropriating  funds  to  finance  one  aspect  of 
It. 

'If  acquiescence  or  implied  ratification 
were  enough  to  show  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  take  actions  within  the  area  of  ques- 
tionable constitutionality,  we  might  agree 
with  respondents  that  delegation  has  been 
shown  here.  In  many  circumstances,  where 
the  Government's  freedom  to  act  is  clear, 
and  the  Congress  or  the  President  has  pro- 
vided general  standards  of  action  and  has 
acquiesced  in  administrative  Interpretation, 
delegation  may  be  inferred  Thus,  even  in 
the  absence  of  specific  delegation,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding,  as  we  do.  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  authorized 
to  fashion  and  apply  an  industrial  clearance 
program  which  affords  affected  persons  the 
safeguards  of  confrontation  and  cross-exami- 
nation. But  this  case  does  not  present  that 
situation  We  deal  here  with  sut>stantial  re- 
straints on  employment  opportunities  of 
numerous  persons  imposed  in  a  manner  which 
IS  in  conflict  with  our  long-accepted  no- 
tions of  fair  procedures  Before  we  are  asked 
to  Judge  whether,  in  the  context  of  security 
clearance  csises.  a  person  may  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  follow  his  chosen  profession 
without  full  hearings  where  accusers  may 
be  confronted,  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
the  President  or  Congress,  within  their  re- 
spective constitutional  powers,  specifically 
has  decided  that  the  Imposed  procedures  are 
necessary   and   warranted   and    has   author- 


ized their  use.  Such  decisions  cannot  be  as- 
sumed by  acquiescence  or  non-action.  They 
must  be  made  explicitly  not  only  to  assure 
that  individuals  are  not  deprived  of  cher- 
ished rights  under  procedures  not  actually 
authorized,  see  Peters  v  Hobby,  supra,  but 
also  because  explicit  action,  especially  In 
areas  of  doubtful  constitutionaaty.  requires 
careful  and  purposeful  consideration  by 
those  responsible  for  enacting  and  imple- 
menting our  laws.  Without  explcit  action 
by  laurnakers.  dccisi'jns  of  great  constUu- 
tronal  import  and  effect  would  be  relegated 
hy  default  to  aiinimst'ntors  who.  nider  our 
ayittnn  •;/  goirrmnent .  arc  not  endowed  with 
authority  to  decide  them."  (Id.  at  506-07; 
empliasis  added,  footnote  and  citations 
am:  t :  ec! .  I 

In  the  present  suit,  important  constitu- 
tional matters  are  at  stake  and  thus,  like 
Greene,  authorization  should  not  be  Inferred 
from  appropriations  Rather,  there  should 
be  "explicit  action"  based  upon  "careful  and 
purp,),etul  conslUeratlc.n  by  those  responsible 
for  enacting  and  Implementing  our  laws." 
Id.  at  507.  For  without  "explicit  action  by 
lawmakers"  a  decision  of  "great  constitution- 
al import  and  effect."  namely  the  decision 
whether  to  go  to  war.  ""would  be  relegated  .  .  . 
to  administrators  who.  under  our  system  of 
government,  are  not  endowed  with  authority 
to  decide  them."'  Ibid 

In  E.r  Parte  Endo  3"J3  U.S.  283  (1944).  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  find  that  appro- 
priations ratified  Executive  action  m  a  case 
involving  the  personal  liberty  of  a  conceded- 
ly  loyal  person  of  Japanese  ancestry 

In  the  past  the  Executive  has  cited  Is- 
brandsten-Moller  Co  i.  United  States.  300 
US.  139  (19371.  Fleming  v.  Mohawk  Wreck- 
ing Co.,  supra.  Brooks  v.  Dcwar,  313  U.S.  354 
(19411.  and  Ludecke  v.  Watkins.  335  US 
160  (1948),  for  the  proposition  that  appro- 
priations can  ratify  Executive  action.  From 
these  cases  it  has  deduced  that  defense  ap- 
propriations authorize  the  current  war.  How- 
ever. Isbrandsten.  Fleming  and  Brooks,  un- 
like Greene  or  the  present  case,  did  not  In- 
volve critical  constitutional  Issues  revolving 
about  specific  constitutional  provisions.  They 
involved  issues  which  were  trivial  in  com- 
parison to  those  of  the  present  case.  Those 
cases  thus  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  ap- 
propriations serve  to  authorize  Executive  ac- 
tion of  dubious  legality  in  cases  involving 
critical  constitutional  issues  governed  by 
constitutional  provisions.  The  Ludecke  case 
did  involve  an  important  matter,  but  the 
case  does  not  stand  for  the  proposition  that 
appropriations  ratify  Executive  actions 
which  are  otherwise  illegal.  The  relevant  is- 
sue was  whether,  under  a  particular  statute, 
the  President  had  power  to  act  subsequent 
to  the  cessation  of  actual  hostilities  in  World 
War  II.  Without  so  much  as  inentiunmg  ap- 
propriations, the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  statute  itself  gave  him  this  power.  In  a 
footnote  subsequent  to  the  ruling,  the  Su- 
preme Court  Included  some  dicta  on  appro- 
priations, and  even  here  the  main  burden  of 
the  dicta  was  that,  in  appropriating  money. 
Congress  had  merely  recognized  that  the 
statute  Itself  had  given  the  President  the 
power  to  act  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
All  of  this  is  a  far  cry  from  saying  that  ap- 
propriations authorize  the  President  to  exer- 
cise a  power  he  does  not  already  have  under 
a  statute  or  under  the  Constitution. 

(d)  Summation  of  the  Appropriations  and 
Selective  Service  Argument:  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  appropriations  and  the 
renew^al  of  the  draft  do  not  meet  the  three 
criteria  for  a  specific  and  Intentional  and 
discrete  authorization  which  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  declaration  of  war.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  Executive's  appropriations 
and  draft  argument  warps  the  Constitution. 
And  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Executive's 
appropriations  and  draft  argument  Is  con- 
trary to  existing  law.  Thus  the  appropria- 
tions and  Selective  Service  actions  by  Con- 
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gress   cannot  constitute   the   constitutional 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  foregoing  arguments  are  even  more 
compelling  when  it  Is  realized  that  ready 
at  the  hand  of  Congress  there  exists  a  plain 
and  clear  vehicle,  a  wholly  reasonable  and 
adequate  alternative,  by  which  Congress  can 
authorize  war  without  warping  the  Consti- 
tution or  prior  law:  Congress  can  specifical- 
ly and  intentionally  authorize  war  In  a  bill 
which  Is  separate  and  distinct  from  other 
legislation.  During  the  long  history  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  America's  most  protracted  war, 
Congress  at  any  time  at  Its  convenience 
could  have  made  such  a  specific  and  Inten- 
tional authorization  of  war  If  It  had  desired 
to  authorize  the  war. 

3.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  Not 
Equivalent  to  a  Congressional  Declaration 
of  War:  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  of 
August  10,  1964,  Public  Law  No.  88-408.  78 
Stat.  384  (1964),  Is  no  longer  In  effect,  hav- 
ing been  repealed  by  Congress.  P.L.  91-672. 
§  12. 

Since  the  present  suit  alleges  a  continuing 
impairment  of  the  plaintiffs'  legislative  pre- 
rogatives, strictly  speaking  nothing  more 
need  be  said  about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Res- 
olution than  the  fact  that  It  Is  of  no  present 
legal  effect  and  thus  Is  Irrelevant  to  the 
present  proceedings. 

However,  we  dispute  even  any  past  rele- 
vancy of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  to 
the  power  and  right  of  Congress  to  declare 
or  authorize  the  major  war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

Only  three  years  after  Its  passage  In  1964. 
President  Johnson  disclaimed  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  as  being  necessary  for 
authority  to  carry  on  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia.  President  Johnson  said  In 
a  news  conference:  "We  did  not  think  the 
resolution  was  necessary  to  do  what  we  did 
and  what  we  are  doing."  Hearings  on  S.  Res. 
151  before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign 
Relations.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  126  (1967). 
Nor  does  the  current  administration  of  F*res- 
ident  Nixon  rely  for  authority  upon  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution.  On  March  12.  1970.  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  Senator  Pulbrlght, 
H  G.  Torbert.  Jr.  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  State: 

"■|T]his  administration  has  not  relied  on 
or  referred  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  of 
August  10,  1964.  as  support  for  its  Vietnam 
policy.  .  .  (T|he  administration  does  not 
consider  the  continued  existence  of  th(lsl 
resolution    .  as  evidence  of  congressional 

authorization  for  or  acquiescence  in  any  new 
military  efforts  or  as  substitute  for  the  pol- 
icy of  appropriate  and  timely  congressional 
consultation  to  which  the  administration  is 
firmly  committed.  .  ."  S.R  No.  91-872, 
91st  Cong  ,  2d  Sess  20-21  (1970). 

Recently.  Senator  Dole,  as  a  spokesman  for 
tlie  current  Administration,  reaffirmed  that 
the  Executive  does  not  rely  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Re.solutton  for  authorization  to  con- 
duct the  current  level  of  military  activity  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  response  to  questions  of 
Senator  Eagleton  as  to  whether  the  adminis- 
tration relied  on  the  Resolution,  Senator  Dole 
stated: 

"|T|his  Administration  has  not  relied  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and  does  not 
now  rely  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution." 
116  Cong   Rec.  9591  (daily  ed.  June  23,  1970). 

The  Executive  should  not  be  heard  to  dis- 
claim reliance  upon  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Res- 
olution In  the  houses  of  Congress,  and  then 
rely  upon  that  same  Resolution  In  a  court 
of  law  The  defendants  In  the  present  case 
should  not  be  heard  to  rely  upon  the  Resolu- 
tion as  a  constitutional  basis  for  their  ac- 
tions. 

The  aforementioned  disclaimers  of  reliance 
by  the  Executive  are  Indeed  well-founded 
since  the  Executive  is  aware  that  Congress,  In 
passing  the  Resolution,  had  no  Intenticn  of 
giving  the  Executive  the  authority  to  Increase 
the  level  of  military  activity,  to  change  the 
nature  cf  the  military  operat'.ons.  or  tc  ex- 


pand the  geographical  scope  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Although  the  Resolution  has 
broad,  ambiguous  wording,  it  has  a  very  nar- 
row Intent  since  it  was  enacted  in  response 
to  a  particular  claimed  set  of  circumstances, 
constituting  a  crisis  situation,  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive represented  as  having  occurred  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  On  August  5,  1964,  in  ask- 
ing Congress  for  ""a  Resolution  expressing  the 
unity  and  determination  of  the  United  State; 
In  supporting  and  in  protecting  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia."  the  Executive  reported  that 
on  August  2  and  August  4,  1964,  two  United 
States  naval  vessels  operating  in  Interna- 
tional waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  were  at- 
tacked by  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats,  and 
that  on  August  4,  1964,  in  response  to  these 
incidents  he  had  ordered  retaliatory  air  at- 
tacks on  the  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boat 
bases  and  their  oil-storage  depots.  110  Cong. 
Rec.  18132  (1964).  As  the  March  20,  1970  let- 
ter to  Senator  Fulbright  from  H.  G.  Torbert, 
Jr.  explains.  Congress  pasted  the  Resolution 
in  response  to  a  crisis  situation  and  under- 
stood that  it  only  approved  the  Executive"s 
limited  response  to  that  crisis  and  did  not 
authorize  Increased  military  activity  in 
Southeast  Asia: 

"Each  of  the  resolutions  specified  In  sec- 
tion 1  [Formosa  resolution.  Middle  East  res- 
olution. Cuba  resolution  and  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution]  was  passed  In  response  to  a  crisis 
situation  In  the  affected  area.  Thus  .  .  .  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  responded  to  an  as- 
sault upon  our  naval  forces  in  International 
waters.  .  .  . 

""The  crisis  circumstances  giving  rise  to 
these  Resolutions  have  long  since  passed.  As 
Indicated  by  the  specific  analyses  below,  the 
administration  Is  not  depending  on  any  of 
these  Resolutions  as  legal  or  Constitutional 
authority  for  Its  present  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  or  contingency  plans."  S.R.  No. 
91-972,  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  20   (1970). 

That  the  Resolution  was  enacted  In  re- 
sponse to  a  crisis  situation,  I.e.  the  alleged 
attack  on  United  States  naval  vessels  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  approved  a  limited  re- 
sponse to  that  crisis  situation  and  was  not. 
Intended  to  authorize  greatly  Increased  levels 
of  military  activity  or  to  allow  the  Executive 
to  prosecute  a  war.  Is  clear  from  the  com.- 
ments  which  the  Executive,  the  Congressmen 
and  the  Senators  made  during  the  debates 
on  the  Resolution. 

The  Congress  adopted  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  on  August  7,  1964  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  it  on  August  10,  1964.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  August  5,  1964  request- 
ing the  Resolution,  the  President  made  It 
clear  that  he  was  not  asking  Congress  to  au- 
thorize greater  levels  of  military  activity  cr 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  military  opera- 
tions In  the  Indochina  area : 

"As  I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  the 
United  States  Intends  no  rashness  and  seeks 
no  wider  war."  110  Cong.  Rec.  18132. 

At  the  time  of  the  Executive's  request,  the 
level  of  military  forces  was  between  17,000 
to  18.000  troops.  116  Cong.  Rec.  9591  (daily 
ed.  June  23,  1970)  (Remarks  of  Senator 
Dole) .  By  the  end  of  1964,  the  military  forces 
In  Vietnam  had  not  greatly  increased  and 
are  reported  to  have  totaled  23.300.  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States:  1968,  258  (89th  ed.  1968). 
Statements  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
Indicate  that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  over  the  then  current 
level  of  military  operations  in  Vietnam.  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlght.  one  of  the  sponsors.  Indi- 
cated that  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  was 
"to  prevent  the  spread  of  war,  rather  than 
to  spread  It."  110  Cong.  Rec.  18462. 

During  the  debates  on  the  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. Senator  Brewster,  observing  that  he 
"would  look  with  g^eat  dismay  on  the  land- 
ing of  large  American  armies  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,"  asked  Senator  Pulbrlght 
whether  there  was  anything  In  the  resolution 
which  would  authorize  or  recommend  or  ap- 


prove the  landing  of  large  American  armies 
In  Vietnam  or  China.  Id.  at  18403.  Senator 
Fulbright  replied,  "There  Is  nothing  in  the 
Resolution,  as  I  read  it,  that  contemplates  It. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  is  the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do.""  Id.  Senator 
Morton  also  shared  Senator  Brewster's  con- 
cern that  the  United  States  might  send  large 
American  armies  to  southeast  Asia.  Id.  at 
18404.  Senator  Fulbright  again  agreed  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Tonkin  Resolution  was  to 
prevent  this  from  happening.  Id.  Senator 
Nelson  then  asked  whether  Congress,  by  en- 
acting the  Tonkin  Resolution,  would  be 
agreeing  in  advunce  that  the  President  could 
land  as  many  divisions  as  he  deemed  neces- 
sary and  could  then  engage  In  direct  mllitaxy 
assault  on  North  Vietnam.  Id.  at  18406.  In 
response,  Senator  Fulbright  Indicated  that 
this  was  not  the  seiose  of  the  Resolution  and 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  very  unwise  un- 
der any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  continent.  Senator  Nelson 
also  made  the  following  statement: 

'■(B)y  enacting  the  resolution  Congress 
should  I  not]  leave  the  impression  that  It 
consents  to  a  radical  change  In  our  mission 
or  objective  in  South  Vietnam.  ...  I  would 
be  most  concerned  if  the  Congress  should  say 
that  we  Intend  by  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize a  complete  change  in  the  mission 
which  we  have  had  In  South  Vietnam  for 
the  past  10  years  and  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly stated  was  not  a  commitment  to 
engage  in  a  direct  land  confrontation  with 
our  Army  as  a  substitute  for  the  South  Viet- 
nam Army  or  as  a  substantially  reinforced 
U.S.  Army  to  be  Joined  with  the  South  Viet- 
nam Army  in  a  war  against  North  Vietnam 
and  possibly  China.  Id.  at   18407." 

Senator  Russell  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Resolution  was  to  ap- 
prove the  retaliatory  action  that  the  Pres- 
ident ordered  In  defense  of  the  United  States 
ships  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Id.  at  18411.  On 
the  House  side.  Representative  Morgan,  Char- 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, stated  unequivocally,  "The  Resolution 
is  definitely  not  an  advance  declaration  of 
war.  The  committee  has  been  assured  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  in  this  respect  will  con- 
tinue to  be  scrupulously  observed."  Id.  at 
18539.  On  this  same  point.  Congressman 
Adair  Indicated  that  Congress  did  not  want 
the  approval  of  the  Tonkin  Resolution  to 
Indicate  that  Congress  was  giving  approval 
In  Eidvance  for  the  President  to  take  such 
actions  as  he  might  see  fit  to  take  in  the 
future.  Id.  at  18543.  Moreover.  Congressman 
Fascell  explicitly  stated: 

"This  resolution  Is  not  a  declaration  of 
war  The  language  of  the  resolution  makes 
that  clear  as  does  the  legislative  history. 
Therefore  this  resolution  in  no  way  impinges 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress  to  declare 
war.  Furthermore,  no  one  here  today  has  ad- 
vocated a  declaration  of  war.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Speaker  the  p>ending  resolution  does, 
however,  ratify  and  support  the  military  ac- 
tion recently  ordered  and  taken  by  President 
Johnson  to  resp>ond  to  the  unprovoked  Com- 
munist armed  attack  against  the  U.S.  Navy 
while  in  international  waters. '"  Id.  at  18549. 
It  is  evident  that  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  authorize  an  Increased  level 
of  military  opyeratlons  In  Indochina.  Rather 
the  Resolution  was  meant  only  as  approval 
of  the  Executive's  use  of  force  In  response 
to  an  armed  attack  on  United  States  Navy 
vessels.  Section  1  of  the  Resolution  makes 
this  quite  clear  through  the  language  which 
says  that  Congress  "approves  and  supports" 
the  Executive's  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
authority  In  respwnse  to  the  crisis  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Section  2  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  Is  nothing  more  than  the 
statement  of  "unity  and  determination"  re- 
quested by  the  President.  In  that  section 
Congress  did  not  declare  war;  instead  It 
affirmed  that  "consonant  with  the  Constltu- 
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tion  .  .  .  the  United  States  Is  .  .  .  pre- 
pared ...  to  take  al!  necessary  steps.  .  .  ." 
One  of  the  necessary  steps,  of  course,  would 
be  specific  and  Intentional  authorization  by 
Congress  for  increased  levels  of  military  ac- 
tivity and  operations  m  Southeast  Asia 

The  foregoing  analysis  should  serve  to 
make  It  clear  why  even  the  Executive  feel.s 
that  its  legal  position  is  not  helped  by  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  But  even  apart 
from  that,  it  is  clear  that  the  Resolution 
does  not  satisfy  the  criteria  of  specificity 
and  inteutionahty  (although  it  does  satisfy 
the  third  criterion  of  discreteness)  which  are 
necessary  to  any  authorization  that  could  be 
deemed  the  equivalent  of  a  Congressional 
declaration  of  war.  Contemporaneous  state- 
ments of  Congressional  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
face  of  the  Resolution  itself,  reveal  that  the 
Resolution  IS  a  declaration  of  confidence  in 
the  President  and  a  statement  of  future  in- 
tention to  support  him  and  his  policies  It 
Is  certainly  not  a  conscious  act  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  war 

But  even  If  it  were  conceded  for  the  mo- 
ment that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was 
Intended  by  Congress  to  be  a  declaration  of 
v.ar.  then  the  Resolution  still  could  not  be 
given  that  legal  effect  because  the  Resolution 
on  its  face  lacks  the  specihclty  requisite  to 
the  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war 
Couched  in  general  terms,  and  on  Its  face 
delegating  to  the  President  the  power  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  engage  in  military 
hostilities,  the  Resolution  would  be  a  whole- 
sale transfer  of  power  to  the  President.  Such 
a  wholesale  transfer  of  Congress'  power  is 
clearly  an  Impermissible  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power  to  the  President.  It  would 
amount  to  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  by  legislative  action  and 
not  by  the  procedures  specified  m  the  Con- 
stitution itself  in  Article  V 

Apart  from  all  these  reasons,  there  is  at 
present  a  considerable  body  of  eminently  re- 
spectable opinion  which  holds  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive obtained  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution  by  seriously  misleading  Con- 
gress as  to  the  events  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
that  occasioned  the  Resolution.  See  gener- 
ally, The  Gulf  of  Tonkin:  The  1964  Incidents 
Hearings  Before  the  Comm.  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  90th  Cong..  2nd  Sess  ; 
Pusey,  The  Way  We  Go  To  War  115-34 
(1969».  If  passage  of  the  Resolution  was  in- 
deed obtained  by  misleading  Congress,  then 
serious  questions  would  be  raised  whether 
the  Resclutiim  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  war 
Congressmen's  affidavits  tiled  in  the  present 
case  indicate  that  Congress  was  misled  by 
the  Executive  in  being  asked  to  pass  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  in  response  to  the  al- 
leged attack  upon  two  United  States  de- 
stroyers in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  defendants  in  the  present  case 
would  seek  to  rely  upon  the  Gulf  of  Tonkli, 
Resolution  m  support  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
Chma.  this  court  should  entertain  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  such  Resolution  was  void 
due  to  Its  being  passed  In  response  to  a  sit- 
uation that  was  an  artificial  invention  of 
the  Executive,  and  not  In  response  to  an 
actual  situation  obtaining  in  the  real  world 
The  defendants  should,  In  effect,  be  estopped 
to  make  an  ar;<ument  based  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  by  virtue  of  the  conduct 
of  their  predecessors  In  office  who  misled 
Congress  as  to  the  situation  in  the  Gulf  o: 
Tonkin. 

4  The  SEATO  Treaty  Is  Sot  Equivalent  to  a 
Congressional  Declaration  of  War:  The 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Trtaty. 
T I  AS.  3170.  known  as  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
has  at  times  been  mentioned  as  affording 
legal  Justification  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
However,  the  operative  language  of  the 
SE.\TO  treaty  provides.  In  Article  IV.  that 
in  the  event  of  aggression  against  any  of 
the  Parties  to  the  treaty,  each  Party  agrees 
to  act  "In  accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
processes"    It    Is    clear    that    this    language 


funnels  back  to  the  United  States  Congress 
the  decision  to  go  to  war  under  the  proce- 
dures specified  in  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution and  thus  obviously  cannot  purport 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  considerations 
adduced  elsewhere  in  this  Brief.  Even  If  the 
treaty  did  not  contain  this  explicit  language, 
the  treaty  provisions,  whatever  they  are.  can- 
not override  the  Constitution,  since  the 
United  States  has  no  constitutional  power 
to  commit  Itself  to  any  treaty  that  over- 
rides the  Constitution.  Reld  v  Covert.  354 
U.S.  1.  Thus  it  would  be  frivolous  to  contend 
that  the  Issues  in  the  present  case  are.  or 
can  be  affected  by  the  SEATO  treaty 

III      ST.\NDING    TO    SUE 

A  A^  a  Legislctor.  Each  Plaintiff  Has 
Standing  to  Protect  His  Constitutional  Power 
and  Right  to  Participate  in  the  Decision  By 
Vote  on  War 

1.  Standing  Under  the  Voting  Cases:  Under 
the  relevant  Supreme  Court  decisions,  a  party 
has  standing  if  he  possesses  a  personal  stake 
in  the  controversy  such  as  to  ensure  the 
adversariness  which  illuminates  the  Issues, 
and  If  he  is  arguably  within  the  zone  of 
Interests  protected  by  the  constitutional 
provisions  he  invokes.  Flast  v  Cohen,  392 
US.  83^11968);  Association  of  Data  Process- 
in?  v  Camp.  90  SCt.  827  11970);  Barlow  v. 
Collins.  90  S  Ct.  832  ( 1970) .  The  federal  legis- 
lators who  are  plaintiffs  m  this  case  have  a 
clear  personal  stake  in  maintaining  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  constitutional  power  and 
right  to  be  decision-makers  on  whether  this 
nation  shall  tight  a  war.  They  have  alleged 
facts  in  their  affidavits  showing  "disadvan- 
tage to  themselves  as  Individuals."  Baker  v. 
Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  206  (1962)  They  have 
alleged  "impairment  of  their  votes  "  Id.  at 
208.  They  are  asserting  "a  plain,  direct  and 
adequate  interest  in  maintaining  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  votes."  Coleman  v.  Miller. 
307  US  433.  438  (1939).  They  have  a  clear 
personal  stake  as  legislators  In  seeing  to  It 
that  the  Executive  does  not  usurp  and  pre- 
empt the  constitutional  power  of  themselves 
and  other  legislators  by  fighting  a  war  that 
has  not  been  authorized  by  themselves  or 
other  legislators.  As  legislators,  to  whom  the 
declaration-of-war  clause  commits  the  de- 
cision whether  to  fight  a  war.  plaintiffs  are 
"within  the  zone  of  Interests  to  be  protected 
or  regulated  by  the  statute  or  constitutional 
guarantee  in  question."  Association  of  Data 
Processing  v.  Camp,  supra,  at  830. 

1.  In  a  long  string  of  voting  and  reap- 
portionment cases,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  zealou:^  to  protect  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual fully  and  equally  to  participate  In 
the  process  of  making  decisions  by  vote. 
Eg..  Baker  v  Carr.  supra.  Gray  v.  Sanders. 
372  US.  368  i  1963) ;  Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  376 
US.  1  I  1964  i;  Reynolds  v  Sims.  377  U.S.  533 
I  1964  1.  Carnngton  v.  Rash.  380  U.S.  89 
(  19651 :  Harper  v  Virginia  Board  of  Elections. 
333  U.S.  663  (1966i;  Kramer  v.  Union  Free 
School  District.  395  US.  621  (  1969) ;  Clpriano 
v  City  of  Houma.  395  U.S.  701  (1969i;  Phoe- 
nix v  Kolodziejski.  399  US.  204  )1970i.  The 
Court  has  pointed  out  that  the  right  to  vote 
is  a  critical  right  because  It  is  perservalive 
oi  other  rights.  Reynolds  v  Sims,  supra,  at 
562.  When  an  Individual  Is  a  member  of  a 
group  which  has  the  right  and  duty  to  vote 
on  a  matter,  he  must  be  permitted  to  vote 
on  It  before  substantive  action  is  taken.  The 
power  of  his  vote  c:innot  be  diluted  or  in- 
fringed by  being  weighted  less  than  other 
votes;  still  less  can  his  vote  be  excluded 
from  the  decision  being  balloted  upon,  or 
totally  Ignored.  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra, 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  sup-a.  Kramer  v.  Union 
Free  School  District,  supra:  Phoenix  v.  Kolod- 
ziejski. supra:  United  States  v.  Classic.  313 
US.  299  (1941);  Smith  v.  AllwTlght.  321  U.S. 
649  (1944):  Terry  v.  Adams,  345  U.S.  461 
(1953).  The  high  importance  attached  by 
the  Court  to  neither  diluting,  excluding,  Ig- 
noring  nor   Infringing   one's  vote   Is  shown 


by  numerous  cases  holding  that  the  vote 
cannot  be  impaired  by  under-weighting,  false 
tallies,  a  refusal  to  count  ballots,  exclusion 
of  voters,  or  other  and  sophisticated  means. 
Eg..  Baker  v  Carr.  supra.  United  States  v. 
Classic,  supra:  United  States  v  Mosley.  233 
US  383  (1915);  Ex  parte  Siebold.  100  U.S 
371  (1379  I ;  United  States  v.  Savior.  322  U.S. 
383  (1944  I  ;  GomlUion  v.  Lightfoot.  304  US. 
339  (19o0i. 

2  When  one  brings  a  legal  challenge  as- 
serting that  his  vote  Is  being  diluted,  ex- 
cluded, or  Ignored,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  he  has  standing  to  challenge  the  voting 
sy.stem  which  impairs  his  vote.  Baker  v.  Carr. 
.■iupra.  This  right  of  standing  is  now  so  clear 
as  not  even  to  be  in  issue  in  recent  cases 
such  as  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  Dis- 
trict, supra,  and  Phoenix  v.  Kolodziejski. 
supra  Whether  the  substantive  policy  wishes 
of  the  pUiintiff  bringing  the  challenge  to  the 
voting  system  would  have  been  carried  out 
if  he  had  had  a  full  and  equal  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  voting  decision — 
whether  the  choice  of  candidates,  or  bond 
issue,  or  other  policy  issues  would  have  been 
decided  as  he  desired — has  been  Irrelevant  to 
the  question  of  standing.  The  plaintiff  need 
not  show  he  would  win  In  the  process  of 
decision  by  voting,  and  it  Is  Irrelevant  for 
his  opponent  to  show  that  the  plaintiff 
would  have  lost.  Indeed.  In  Lucas  v.  Colorado 
General  Assembly.  377  U.S.  713  (1964i,  the 
opponent  of  the  challenging  party  did  show, 
but  to  no  avail,  that  the  wishes  of  the  chal- 
lenging party  had  been  voted  down  by  a 
majority  in  every  county  In  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  only  critical  factor  for  purposes  of 
standing  has  been  that  the  right  to  play  a 
full  and  equal  part  In  the  process  of  decision 
by  voting  must  be  kept  Inviolate  because 
the  vote  Is  a  critical  right  and  "is  personal". 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  .supra,  at  561. 

3  Just  as  an  individual  citizen  has  s'and- 
Ing  to  challenge  actions  which  dilute,  ex- 
clude, or  ignore  his  role  In  the  process  of 
making  decision  by  vote,  so  each  Individual 
Congressman  in  this  case  has  standing  to 
challenge  Executive  action  diluting,  exclud- 
ing, ignoring,  or  otherwise  infringing  the 
Congressman's  role  in  the  decision  by  vote 
on  whether  this  nation  shall  fight  a  war  The 
.Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  that  "rep- 
resentative government  is  in  essenc?  self- 
government  through  the  medium  of  elected 
"epreieita-.i\es  "  Reynolds  v.  .Sims,  supra,  a: 
565.  It  13  an  obvious  and  basic  assumptio:i 
of  a  system  c-f  self-sovcrnmen:  throUiZh 
ele.-ted  legislative  representatives  that  the 
constitutional  deci-iioii-m-iktng  po\v;r  of  the 
repre.-.entatives  must  be  maintained  Indeed 
It  would  be  inconsistent  for  courts  to  posit 
that  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  for  legisla- 
tors must  be  protected  because  we  have 
self-gjvernment  through  the  m.edium  of 
elected  representatives,  but  to  then  retuse  to 
protect  the  decision-making  power  if  the 
legislative  representatives  themselves  who 
constitute  the  medium.  It  is  thus  critical  for 
courts  to  secure  the  right  of  each  legislative 
representative  to  participate  m  a  de^lsK-n  by 
vote  on  war  against  nullification  cr  infringe- 
ment by  the  Executive. 

4.  As  earlier  argued  in  this  Brief,  the  Exec- 
utive has  In  fa.n  fought  a  war  without  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  each  legislator  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  decision  on  whether  the  nation 
shall  fight,  and  ha.^  thereby  diluted.  Ignored. 
nullified  and  infringed  the  constitutionally 
civen  pcr^rgative  of  each  plaintiff  here.n  to 
participate  in  a  decision  on  war.  Moreover. 
th.s  Executive  dilutl.,n.  uulllfi-ation.  and 
infringement  has  not  been  something  which 
occurred  but  cnce  ar.d  then  ceased.  Rather. 
by  continuing  the  wnr  for  nearlv  seven  years, 
the  Exe.^utlve  has  continued  every  day  to 
Ignore,  nullify,  and  Infringe  the  plaintiffs' 
right  to  participate  in  a  decision  by  vote  on 
war  before  the  war  can  be  lawfully  con- 
tinued Tlierefore.  the  standing  of  the  plain- 
tiffs  cannot   be   defeated   by   any  argument 
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that  they  are  challenging  a  war  which  has 
been  In  progress  for  a  considerable  time. 

That  Congress  has  never  authorized  the 
war  is  clear.  Congress  has  never  declared  war 
with  respect  to  Indo-Chlna.  Nor  has  It  ever 
enacted  a  bill  or  resolution  which  authorized 
that  war.  The  Executive  claims  that  appro- 
priations and  Selective  Service  renewals  were 
authorizations  of  war,  but  In  fact  they  were 
no  such  thing,  as  shown  by  the  affidavits 
filed  by  legislators  in  this  case  and  by  ample 
legislative  history.  Moreover,  the  affidavits 
tiled  herein  state  that  Congressmen  every 
clay  refuse  to  declare  or  authorize  war  in 
Indo-Chlna:  they  do  this  by  refusing  to  vote 
i.jf  any  bill  or  resolution  that  could  be  In- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  declaring  or 
authorizing  a  general  or  limited  war  In  Indo- 
china. Tlie  conclusion  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  Executive  is  fighting  a  war  which  has 
not  been  authorized  by  the  members  of  the 
Confess  of  the  United  States,  who  are  the 
only  Individuals  having  the  constitutionally 
given  power  to  authorize  war. 

5.  A  congressman  has  standing  to  Invoke 
Judicial  protection  for  his  right  to  partici- 
pate in  a  decision  by  vote  on  whether  the 
nation  shall  fight  a  war.  As  a  legislator,  he 
has  a  vital  personal  stake  In  his  own  legisla- 
tive rights  and  powers.  His  right  to  partici- 
pate In  the  decision  on  war  is  a  crucial  part 
of  his  efficacy  as  a  legislator,  of  his  ability 
to  represent  his  constituents,  of  the  degree 
to  which  he  can  protect  and  carry  out  the 
best  Interests  and  desires  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  of  his  ability  to  safeguard  the  lives 
and  property  of  his  constituents.  As  was  true 
of  the  plaintiff  granted  standing  In  Board 
.'f  Education  v.  Allen,  392  U.S.  236  (1968), 
illegal  action  has  placed  the  plaintiffs  In 
the  position  of  being  unable  to  fully  and 
properly  perform  their  constitutional  duties. 
The  Executive's  action  in  fighting  a  long  un- 
authorized war  has  made  it  Impossible  for 
the  plaintiffs  to  fully  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional right  and  duty  as  legislators  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  decision  on  war. 

Each  plaintiff's  personal  stake  as  a  legisla- 
tor includes  his  interest  In  seeing  to  It  that 
the  integrity  of  his  right  to  participate  In 
the  decslon  on  war  is  not  diluted,  ignored, 
infringed  or  nullified  by  the  Executive.  As 
is  true  of  anyone's  right  to  vote,  the  Con- 
gressman's right  to  participate  by  vote  In 
I  he  decision  on  war  is  personal  to  him  in 
his  capacity  as  a  legislator.  No  one  else  can 
assert  a  plaintnT-Congressman's  right  as 
well  as  he  can.  Each  plaintiff  Is  clearly  ad- 
versary to  the  defendant:;,  as  is  shown  by  the 
affidavits  and  this  Brief.  The  plaintiffs  are 
present. ng  the  constitutional  Issues  in  a 
:  rm  capable  of  Judicial  resolution,  as  Il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  federal  courts  in 
New  'Vork  have  passed  upon  the  Issue.  Or- 
Imdo  V  Laird.  Berk  v.  Laird,  Nos.  35270  & 
3o535  (2d  Cir.,  April  20.  1971).  Only  a  precise 
and  narrow  ccn-titutlonal  Issue  is  involved 
here:  whether  the  Executive  can  fight  a 
major  and  prolonged  war  without  a  Con- 
gressional declaration  of  limited  or  general 
v,-ar  cr  a  specific,  intentional  and  discrete 
C.^UirrcEsl-nal  authorization  of  war.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  true 
case  cr  controversy,  en  a  matter  so  critical 
to  the  plaintiffs  end  the  nation  and  evoking 
d'llv  debate  in   Congress  and  in  the  press. 

Moreover,  each  plaintiff  as  a  legislator  has 
a  vital  interest  in  seeing  to  It  that  the  basic 
c  .institutional  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers Is  upheld  in  the  crucial  area  of  whether 
the  nation  shall  fight  a  war.  At  a  bare  mini- 
mum, his  Interest  In  maintaining  separation 
of  powers  against  Executive  encroachment  is 
as  great  as  the  interest  of  the  plaintiffs  who 
had  standing  to  uphold  separation  of  powers 
In  Reservists  Committee  to  Stop  the  War  v. 
Laird.  No.  1429-70  (D.D.C.,  April  2,  1971).  In 
that  case,  the  Injury  being  claimed  to  exist 
due  to  Congressmen  holding  offices  In  the 
military  reserves  was  said  by  Judge  Gesell  to 
be  hypothetical,  although  the  hypothesis  was 
one  which  underlay  the  constitutional  clause 


being  invoked.  In  the  present  case,  the  Injury 
Is  far  more  than  hypothetical:  every  day  the 
Executive  Is  nullifying,  ignoring  and  in- 
fringing the  constitutional  right  and  power 
of  each  legislator  to  participate  In  a  decision 
by  vote  on  war  before  the  nation  can  lawfully 
fight  or  continue  a  war,  and  every  day  the 
Executive  is  nullifying  and  ignoring  the  fact 
that  each  day  members  of  Congress  refuse 
to  declare  or  authorize  war.  Additionally,  the 
Pounders'  hypothesis  underlying  the  deciara- 
tlon-of-war  clause — that  disasters  result 
from  Executive  wars  and  that  conseq'usntly 
wars  must  be  authorized  by  Congress — has 
been  seen  to  be  all  too  true  In  practice  dur- 
ing the  past  decade. 

6.  In  asserting  his  personal  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  decision  by  vote  on  war  before 
the  nation  can  lawfully  fight  a  war.  each 
plaintiff  herein  is  within  a  zone  of  interests 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  since  it  is 
Article  I  Section  8  Clause  U  which  gives  him 
the  constitutional  right  he  Invokes.  More- 
over, as  in  the  reapportionment  and  voting 
cases.  It  Is  irrelevant  whether  the  substantive 
policy  issue  would  be  decided  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  any  given  legislator  if  he 
were  allowed  his  rightful  participation  in 
the  process  of  decision  by  vote.  It  is  Irrele- 
vant whether  the  Issue  of  deciding  to  fight  a 
war  would  be  resolved  In  the  way  desired  by 
any  or  all  of  the  plaintiffs  herein.  As  In  the 
voting  and  reapportionment  cases,  the  plain- 
tiffs herein  need  not  show  that  the  policy 
Issue  would  be  decided  their  way,  nor  would 
It  help  the  defendants  If  they  could  show 
(which  they  cannot)  that  the  policy  issue 
would  be  decided  In  favor  of  authorizing  the 
war.  The  only  important  factor  to  standing 
Is  that  under  the  Constitution  the  Executive 
cannot  infringe  upon  the  plaintiffs'  legisla- 
tive rights  and  powers  by  waging  an  unau- 
thorized war. 

7.  The  plaintiffs  In  this  case  are  in  the  best 
position  to  assert  the  integrity  of  their  rights 
under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11  because 
they  are  expert  participants  In  the  legislative 
process  and  understand  the  realities  of  that 
process.  Moreover,  the  fundamental  matter 
of  separation  of  powers,  expressed  in  the  pres- 
ent case  through  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11. 
Is  directly  pieced  In  Issue  by  parties  such  as 
the  present  plaintiffs.  They  are  asserting 
their  own  legislative  rights  under  Clause  11. 
Unlike  previous  servicemen  or  taxpayers  or 
inductees  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Vietnam  war  in  prior  cases,  where  the 
rights  and  powers  of  Congress  under  Article 
I  Section  8  Clause  11  had  to  be  placed  in 
issue  by  parties  who  were  not  legislators,  here 
the  adversary  process  is  exemplified  by  the 
direct  assertion  of  those  rights  and  powers 
by  Congressmen  themselves.  If  servicemen, 
who  are  not  legislators,  have  standing  to  as- 
sert the  rights  and  powers  of  Congress,  as 
was  ruled  in  Berk  v.  Laird,  supra,  then  surely 
Congressmen  themselves  must  be  able  to 
assert  Judicially  their  own  rights  and  powers. 
2. Standing  as  Legislators  Under  Coleman 
r.  Miller:  The  right  of  a  legislator  to  seek 
judicial  redress  for  executive  impairment  of 
his  legislative  power  to  vote  was  explicitly 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Coleman  v. 
Miller,  407  U.S.  433  (1939).  In  that  case,  the 
plaintiffs  were  members  of  the  Kansas  legis- 
lature who  had  voted  against  ratification  of 
the  child-labor  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  They  claimed  that  the 
efficacy  of  their  votes  had  been  Impaired  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kansas,  who  had 
illegally  participated  in  the  voting  and  had 
brcken  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  Issue  of 
the  legislators'  standing  to  sue  was  exten- 
sively argued  and  thoroughly  briefed  by  the 
parties  and  by  the  amicus  curiae.  In  a  lengthy 
opinion  analyzing  the  Issue  of  standing,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  there  was  standing 
to  sue  because  the  legislators  had  "a  plain, 
direct,  and  adequate  Interest  in  maintaining 
the  effectiveness  of  their  votes."  Id.  at  438. 
We  know  of  no  case  contrary  to  Coleman, 


either  before  that  decision  or  subsequent  to 
it.  Many  subsequent  cases  have  cited  Cole- 
man With  approval,  e.g.,  Baker  v.  Carr, 
supra  at  208.  Coleman  therefore  is  precedent 
for  the  federal  legislators  In  the  present 
case,  since  the  plaintiffs  have  a  plain,  direct 
and  adequate  interest  in  maintaining,  against 
Executive  usurpation  and  preemption,  the 
effectiveness  of  their  right  of  participation 
in  the  decision  by  vote  on  whether  the  na- 
tion should  fight  a  war. 

Furthermore,  like  Coleman,  the  present 
case  presents  no  Issue  of  standing  to  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Executive  to  carry  out  a 
policy  affirmatively  authorized  by  Congress 
In  a  statute  or  resolution.  For  example,  no 
issue  is  raised  that  the  President  is  not 
spending  money  authorized  by  Congress,  or 
that  the  President  is  not  sufficiently  zealous 
m  prosecuting  firms  for  anti-trust  violations, 
or  that  the  President  has  delayed  too  long 
the  appointment  of  members  of  an  admin- 
istrative agency,  or  even  that  the  President 
Is  not  prosecuting  a  war  declared  by  Con- 
gress. Rather,  the  present  case  is  an  extreme- 
ly narrower  category,  the  category  of  Ycungs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  v.  Sawyer,  supra,  or 
Coleman  v.  Miller,  supra.  This  is  the  cate- 
gory of  standing  to  attack  affirmative  Execu- 
tive actions  that  have  not  been  authorized 
by  Congress  and  therefore  usurp  and  pre- 
empt the  constitutional  power  given  to  a 
legislature. 

B.  Each  Plaintiff  Has  Standing  as  a  Citizen 
of  the  United  States:  In  addition  to  having 
standing  in  their  special  capacity  as  federal 
legislators,  the  plaintiffs  have  standing  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  raise  a  Judi- 
cial challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
war  In  Indo-Chlna. 

The  present  war  In  Indo-Chlna  has  caused 
untold  Injury  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Well  over  one  hundred  billion  dollars  of  the 
citizens'  money  has  been  spent  prosecuting 
the  war.  The  war  has  caused  the  deaths  of 
over  fifty  thousand  citizens,  and  the  wound- 
ing of  over  three  hundred  thousand  more. 
Citizens  who  have  not  themselves  fought  in 
the  war  often  have  family  members  or  rela- 
tives who  have  been  killed  or  wounded  In 
Indo-Chlna.  The  war  has  contributed  might- 
ily to  a  vast  Inflation  and  other  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocations,  which  have  injured  every 
citizen  It  has  caused  reductions  in  the  funds 
available  for  medical  and  scientific  research 
to  cure  disease,  and  for  aid  to  the  cities 
which  are  rapidly  deteriorating,  all  to  the 
detriment  and  Injury  of  individual  citizens 
The  war  has  exacerbated  the  racial  crisis. 
with  concomitant  harm  to  Individual  citizens 
Including  the  plaintiffs.  It  has  caused  riots 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  campuses,  and  a 
widespread  disrespect  for  the  laws  and  in- 
sltutlons  of  the  nation — In  the  words  of 
Senator  Sam  Ervln.  "The  consequences  of  this 
failure  to  observe  the  Constitution  are  all 
too  evident.  True,  no  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision has  adjudged  the  war  in  Vietnam  as 
unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  that  Con- 
gress adopted  no  formal  declaration  of  war 
and  because  the  Senate  gave  no  effective 
advice  and  consent.  Instead,  the  declaration 
of  unconstitutionality  has  come  from  the 
Judgment  of  the  people.  We  see  the  decree 
everywhere.  For  the  first  time  In  our  memcrv. 
an  Incumbent  President  was  forced  from 
office.  Young  men  whose  fathers  and  brothers 
volunteered  to  serve  their  country  now  de- 
sert to  Canada  and  Scandinavia  rather  than 
bear  arms  for  the  country's  cause.  Thousands 
march  on  Washington  and  picket  the  White 
House,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Pentagon   .   .   . 

"[Alnd  I  cannot  shake  the  feeling  that 
ultimately  the  reason  many  are  now  disre- 
spectful and  unresponsive  to  authority  is 
because  authority  was  disrespectful  and  un- 
responsive to  the  Constitution  In  the  making 
of  our  policy  In  Vietnam."  Congression.^l 
Record,  vol.  115.  pt.  13,  p  17217 — all  to  the 
detriment  of  Individual  citizens  and  espe- 
cially detrimental  to  the  plaintiffs  as  citizens 
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having  a  particular  Interest  In  the  sanctity 
of  the  leg£il  system  and  the  nation's  Institu- 
tions 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  Con- 
gress the  pow:r  to  declare  war  because  they 
desired  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  the  ravages  of  wars  fought  by 
decisions  of  the  Executive.  See  pages  3-6. 
supra.  As  citizens,  the  plaintiffs  therefore 
have  the  requisite  stake  in  challenging  the 
legality  of  a  Presidential  war  which  has 
caused  the  very  injuries  that  the  Framers 
foresaw  as  stemming  from  Executives  wars 

The  plainiiffs  as  citizens  clearly  come  with- 
in the  zone  of  interests  protected  by  Article 
I  Section  8  Clause  11.  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  as  citizens  the  plaintiffs  are  in 
a  position  sharply  adversan,-  to  the  defer.d- 
ants.  See  Plast  v.  Cohen,  supra.  The  plain- 
tiffs ara  also  presentiiig  a  precise  and  narrow 
legal  issue  isse  Reservists  Committee  to  Stop 
the  War  v.  Laird,  -iupra)  :  the  issue  is  wheth- 
er the  Executive  can  fight  a  major,  prolonged 
war  without  at  any  time  obtaining  a  Cjn- 
gresslonal  declaration  of  limited  or  general 
war  or  a  specific,  intentional  and  discrete 
Congressional  auihoriz.ition  of  war.  Finally, 
the  plaintiffs  are  clearly  presenting  a  true 
c.'.se  or  controversy,  Flast  v.  Cohen,  supra. 
Indeed,  the  Judicial  case  or  controversy  which 
they  are  presenting  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  arise  in  the  entire  history  of  this 
nation  and  will  have  a  crucial  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  Republic. 

C.  Plaintiffs  Have  Standing  «,•!  Legislator- 
Citizens:  We  haxe  argued  that  the  plaintiils 
have  standing  to  bring  the  present  case  as 
legislators,  and  that  they  also  have  standing 
as  citizens.  But  they  have  standir.g  in  a  third 
position  as  well:  they  have  standing  a£  a 
particular  hybrid  mix.  L>f  legislator-citizens. 
Their  right  t  j  decide  on  war  as  legislators  is 
important  to  them  personally  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  that  decision  on  them 
as  legislators  but  also  because  of  its  effect 
on  them  as  citizens.  In  this  regard,  the  plain- 
tiffs are  in  very  much  the  same  position  as 
parties  in  past  cases  who  asserted  both  the 
infringement  of  their  r.ght  to  vote  and  the 
injury  that  such  infringement  caused  them 
as  citizens,  and  who  were  permitted  to  suc- 
cessfully attack  the  infringements  of  which 
they  complained.  Kramer  v.  Union  Free 
School  District,  supra:  Cipriano  v.  City  of 
Houma.  supra;  Phoenix  v.  Kolodzlejski, 
5upra. 

IV.   THE    PRESENT    CASE    PRESENTS    A    JUSTICIABLE 
QUESTION,     NOT    A    POLITIC.AL    QUESTION 

During  the  last  year.  Judges  have  repeat- 
edly recognized  that  the  Issue  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  undeclared  war  is  a 
Justiciable  question,  not  a  so-called  political 
question.  Such  was  the  ruling  of  Judge 
Sweigert  In  Mottola  v.  Nixon.  318  F.  Supp.  538 
(1970),  and  of  Judge  Doollng  In  Orlando  v. 
Laird.  317  P.  Supp.  1013  (1970i.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Douglas  In  a  lengthy 
dissent  from  the  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to 
grant  Massachusetts  leave  to  file  a  complaint, 
Massachusetts  v.  Laird,  91  S.Ct.  128.  131-35 
(1970 1.  On  motion  for  preliminary  injunc- 
tion, the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Berk  v.  Laird. 
429  F.  2d  302  (1970).  ruled  that  the  consti- 
tutionality of  an  undeclared  war  would  be  a 
Justiciable  question  If  there  were  Judicially 
manageable  standards  for  Judging  the  wars 
legality.  Such  standards  have  been  set  forth 
In  this  Brief.  As  we  have  shown,  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  a  major,  prolonged  war 
such  as  the  one  In  Indo-Chlna  must  be 
either  1 1 )  formally  declared  by  Congress  in 
a  declaration  of  limited  or  general  war.  or 
(2)  authorized  by  Congress  in  an  authoriza- 
tion, by  statute  or  resolution,  which  Is  (at 
explicit,  (b)  intentional,  and  (C)  discrete. 
Finally.  In  a  decision  after  full  hearing  in 
the  companion  appeals  In  Berk  v.  Laird  and 
Orlando  v.  Laird.  Docket  Nos.  35270  &  35535. 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  war  Is  a 
justiciable  question. 


The  Judicial  recognition  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  war  Is  a  Justiciable  question 
is  impeccably  correct  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered In  light  of  the  constitutional  logic  of 
our  system,  the  history  of  Judicial  action  in 
cases  involving  separation  of  powers,  and  the 
standards  established  in  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra. 
and  Powell  v.  McCormack.  395  US.  486 
(1969). 

A  Constitutional  logic  and  history:  The 
•political  question  doctrine.  "  whatever  its 
validity  or  Justification  in  other  cases,  can- 
not be  invoked  to  defeat  a  determination  of 
the  merits  of  the  present  dispute  without 
causing  a  drastic  and  deleterious  a  teratlon 
of  the  equilibrium  set  up  among  the  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government  .'^t  the 
heart  of  the  present  dispute  is  the  issue  of 
the  distribution  of  power  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive.  It  is  plaintiffs'  contention 
that  the  war  m  Indo-China  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  has  neither  been  declared 
nor  specifically  and  intentionally  authorized 
by  Congress,  and  hence  the  Executive  Branch 
has  acted  unconstitutionally  in  prosecuting 
the  war  Although  the  'political  question 
doctrine  "  has  appeared  m  many  and  dnerse 
cases,  no  Supreme  Court  case  has  been  lound 
where  that  doctrine  has  been  held  applicable 
to  the  issue  of  the  distribution  of  power  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive  Quite  the 
contrary,  there  have  been  numerous  cases  of 
historical  sigMiflcance  in\olving  the  issue  of 
the  distribution  of  power  between  Congress 
and  the  President  where  the  'political  ques- 
tion doctrine"  was  not  even  seriously  invoked 
as  posing  a  potential  objection  to  Justiciabil- 
ity. See.  e.g..  Younestown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co. 
V.  Sawyer.  343  US  579  il952i;  Korematsu  v 
United  States.  323  U  S  214  1 1944) ;  Duncan  v 
Kahanamoku.  327  US.  304  (1946):  Hir.iba- 
yashi  v.  United  States.  320  US.  81  (1943); 
Kent  v  Dulles.  357  US.  116  (1958i:  Field  v. 
Clark.  143  USC  649  (1892  i;  United  States  v. 
Curtiss-Wnght  Export  Corp  .  299  US  304 
(1936):  The  Prize  Cases.  67  US  (2  Black) 
635  (1863). 

Included  among  the  numerous  cases  in- 
volving the  distribution  of  powers  between 
Congress  and  the  President  where  the  politi- 
cal question  doctrine  was  not  invoked  have 
been  a  number  of  cases  involving  the  war 
powers  The  legality  of  the  seizure  of  prizes 
and  the  war  power  of  Congress  were  adjudi- 
cated In  Bas  V.  Tingy.  4  US  (4  Dall  )  37 
(1800)  and  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  5  U.S.  d 
Cranch )  1  1 1801  ) .  The  legality  of  the  seizure 
of  prizes  under  the  international  law  of  war 
when  there  had  been  no  Congressional  dec- 
laration of  war  was  adjudicated  in  The  Prlre 
Cases,  supra.  The  international  law  of  prize 
In  war  was  enforced  against  the  Navy  In 
The   Paquete   Habana.    175    US.    677    (1900). 

The  personal  liability  of  a  naval  captain 
who  seized  a  prize  under  the  direct  order  of 
the  President  In  time  of  war.  but  contrary 
to  an  act  of  Congress,  was  adjudicated  in 
Little  v.  Barreme.  6  U.S.  (2  Cranch)  169 
(18041.  Numerous  other  cases  could  be  cited 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  heard  and  de- 
cided issues  Involving  the  war  power.  See. 
e.g..  HirabayashI  v.  United  States,  supra: 
Korematsu  v.  United  States,  supra:  United 
States  v  Macintosh.  283  U  S.  605  ( 1931 1 :  The 
Pedro.  175  U.S.  354  (1899);  Tvler  v.  Defrees. 
78  US  111  Wall.)  331  (1870);  Fleming  v. 
Page.  50  U.S.  (9  How.)  603  (1850):  Commer- 
cial Trust  Co.  V.  Miller.  262  U.S.  51  (1923): 
Martin  v.  Mott.  25  U.S.  (12  Wheat)  19 
(1827):  Hamilton  v.  Kentucky  Distilleries  & 
W.  Co.,  251  U.S.  146  (1919):  Fleming  v. 
Mohawk  Wrecking  Co.,  331  U.S.  Ill  (1947i: 
Dakota  Central  Tel  Co.  v.  South  Dakota,  250 
U  S.  163  ( 1919) ;  Woods  v.  Miller  Co.,  333  U.S. 
138  (1948). 

The  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  "poli- 
tical question  doctrine"  from  cases  where 
the  issue  is  the  distribution  of  power  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  is  clear  and  com- 
pelling. Whatever  else  the  term  "political 
question"  may  connote,  Its  core  me«uilng  is 


that  the  Constitution  has  committed  the 
resolution  of  a  particular  Issue  to  a  political 
department  rather  than  to  the  Judiciary. 
See  Powell  v.  McCormack,  supra,  at  518-521. 
548  549  But  when  the  very  question  is  which 
branch  of  government,  the  Executive  or  the 
legislative,  has  the  constitutional  authority 
to  resolve  a  particular  issue,  then  there  Is 
obviously  no  constitutional  commitment  of 
the  power  of  final  decision  to  either  of  the 
political  branches.  Rather,  there  is  a  tradi- 
tional l.ssue  for  the  Judiciary — the  deter- 
mination of  which  branches  have  what  pow- 
ers Indeed,  in  a  case  involving  the  distribu- 
tion of  p>ower  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  the  federal  Court  has  a  duty  to  be 
the  umpire  or  referee  so  us  to  make  sure 
that  the  constitutional  equilibrium  of  power 
in  the  federal  tjovernment  Is  not  destroyed. 
If  the  third  branch  of  government  were  to 
abstain  from  the  role  of  umpire,  there 
would  be  a  flat  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  government  of  tiie 
United  States  Judicial  abstention  In  such  a 
case  would  mean  that  the  question  of  the 
distribution  of  power  between  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  Executive  would  not  be  de- 
cided on  legal  grounds  but  would  be  re- 
solved by  the  naked  force  of  power  that  ei- 
ther branch  caild  muster  Apf>eals  would  l>e 
m.ide  to  popular  emotions;  access  to  mass 
con^.munlcations  media  would  become  of 
paramount  Importance;  and  even  the  spec- 
tre of  a  police  state  could  be  raised  by  the 
realization  that  one  man  is  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  world's  most  p>owerful  armed 
forces  Perhaps  a  basic  structural,  though 
unnoticed,  reason  why  such  a  fight  for  power 
has  never  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  disqualified  itself  from  the  posi- 
tion of  authoritative  arbiter  in  respect  of 
issues  of  the  distribution  of  power  between 
Congress  and  the  President  If  It  became 
knowi^  as  a  result  of  cases  like  the  present 
one  that  the  Judiciary  were  disqualified,  and 
that  there  was  thus  no  legal  standard  by 
which  the  Judiciary  could  resolve  a  legisla- 
tive-executive issue,  then  there  might  be  a 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two  branches  that  constitutes  the 
heart  of  the  American  system  of  checks  and 
bal.inces 

We  thus  contend  that  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  barrier  to  the  present  suit  on 
the  basis  of  the  so-called  political  question 
doctrine  On  the  contrary,  rather  than  suit 
being  barred  by  the  so-called  political  ques- 
tion doctrine,  the  continuing  future  of 
.American  constitutional  democracy  requires 
judicial  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
paramount  constitutional  question  of  the 
war's  legality  is  a  Justiciable  issue,  and  a 
concomitant  ruling  that  presidential  wars 
are  illegal  For  such  recognition  and  such  a 
ruling  are  necessary  to  a  restoration  of  the 
badly  eroded  concept  of  separation  of  powers 
in  the  critically  important  area  of  a  na- 
tional decision  to  go  to  war. 

Historically,  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  was  one  of  the  bedrock  foundations 
upon  which  American  constitutionalism  was 
based.  But  In  the  last  thirty  years,  under  the 
pressures  of  the  cold  war  and  fears  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  It  became  fashionable  to 
downgrade  separation  of  powers.  It  became 
fashionable  to  believe  that  vast  powers  should 
be  given  to  the  President  even  though  this 
might  enable  him  to  encroach  upon,  and  in- 
deed usurp,  the  power  of  Congress.  To  so 
low  an  estate  did  the  concept  of  separation 
of  powers  fall,  that  one  famous  constitu- 
tional lawyer  referred  to  it  as  being  on  a 
"sickbed",  with  a  "disease"  that  "would  ap- 
pear to  be  terminal"  Kurland.  T'le  Impj- 
tence  of  Reticence,  1968  Duke  L.J.  619.  621 

As  a  a  result  of  the  American  experience 
In  Indo-Chlna.  however,  the  situation  has 
begun  to  change  dramatically.  Seeing  what 
could  happen  when  one  man — the  Presi- 
dent— had  the  p>ower  to  make  the  decision 
that    this   country    should    go    to    war    and 
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should  Invade  other  nations,  the  American 
public  began  to  realize  once  agan  that  the 
framers  wisely  sought  to  guard  against  over- 
concentrated  power  by  providing  for  three 
separate  governmental  branches,  each  with 
its  own  decision-making  responsibilities. 
Today  Senators,  Representatives,  authors 
and  others  are  pointing  out  that,  for  this 
country  to  have  a  healthy  future  as  a  consti- 
tutional democracy,  separation  of  powers 
must  i^e  restored.  This  is  not  Just  a  matter 
of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  which  the  President 
claims  he  Is  winding  down.  It  Is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  the  Invasions  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  potential  future 
presidential  wars  in  underdeveloped  nations, 
and  of  whether  the  American  government 
shall  operate  under  a  general  constitutional 
philosophy  of  Presidential  hegemony  or  un- 
der a  constitutional  philosophy  of  three  co- 
equal branches  which  have  a  truly  effective 
power  to  check  and  balance  each  other. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  necessary  restora- 
tion of  separation  of  powers,  the  cotirts  must 
perform  their  historic  duty  of  deciding  where 
power  lies  under  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, of  curbing  unlawful  Presidential 
usurpations  of  power,  and  of  protecting  con- 
stituiional  procedures.  This  obviously  can- 
not be  done  if  Judges  were  to  rule  that  a 
constitutional  question  such  as  the  legality 
of  a  presidential  war  Is  a  so-called  political 
questicn:  such  rulings,  which  occurred  early 
In  the  war.  aided  in  the  cold  war  breakdown 
of  separaticn  cf  powers  by  Immunizing  un- 
lawful presidential  actions  from  Judicial 
scrutiny,  and  they  abetted  what  Senator 
Fulbright  has  described  as  a  30  year  trend 
toward  "Preslclemial  dictatorship  In  foreign 
affair:,"  In  order  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
septiraticn  of  powers.  Judges  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  rule,  as  they  recently  have,  that 
whether  a  major  war  is  constitutional  is  a 
Justiciable  question. 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  rule  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  war  is  a  Justicia- 
ble question.  Courts  must  also  safeguard  the 
Const itu'icn  by  ruling  on  the  merits  that 
coustiiutionally  prescribed  procedures  need 
be  adhered  to.  As  we  have  shown  above,  the 
Constitution  was  framed  so  as  to  Insure  that 
certain  procedures  would  occur  In  Congress 
befrre  the  nation  undertook  to  fight  a  war. 
Bui  in  the  current  war.  the  President  has  at 
all  timeb  circumvented  the  constitutionally 
requirtd  procedures  in  Congress.  He  has  ar- 
rogated unto  himself  Congress'  power  to  de- 
cide on  war.  has  presented  Congress  with  a 
fail  accompli  war.  and  has  thereby  forced 
Congressmen  Into  a  position  where  they  felt 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  provide  appropri- 
ations and  troop  support  for  men  who  faced 
death  in  battle  If  the  President  can  do  this 
without  his  actions  being  ruled  illegal  on 
the  merits  as  being  m  violaticn  of  the  dec- 
laration of  war  clatise.  then  the  courts  will 
not  be  performing  their  historic  duty  of  safe- 
guarding the  Constitution  and  separaticn  of 
powers  will  be  just  as  dead  in  the  war  area 
as  if  the  courts  were  to  call  the  issue  of  the 
wars  legality  a  political  question. 

B.  The  standards  of  Baker  v.  Carr  And 
Pouell  v.  McCormack:  Under  the  tests  cf 
"political  questions  "  laid  down  in  Baker  v. 
Carr,  supra,  and  Pouell  v  McCormack.  supra, 
the  constitutionality  of  the  current  war  Is  a 
Justiciable  question  rather  than  a  "political 
question. "  In  asking  the  court  to  rule  that 
the  President  cannot  constitutionally  prose- 
cute a  war  which  has  not  been  declared  or 
specifically  and  Intentionally  authorized  by 
Congress,  plaintiffs  are  asking  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  "Such  a  deter- 
mination falls  within  the  traditional  role  ac- 
corded courts  to  Interpret  the  law.  and  does 
not  Involve  a  'lack  of  the  respect  due  (a)  co- 
ordinate branch  of  government,'  nor  does  It 
Involve  an  'Initial  policy  determination  of  a 
kind  clearly  for  nonjudicial  discretion.' " 
Potoell  V.  McCormack,  supra  at  548-549.  More- 
over, a  constitutional  determination  by  its 
very  nature  Involves  "Judicially  manageable 


standards."  Ibid.  The  standards.  Indeed, 
derive  from  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11  of 
the  Constitution,  and  have  been  spelled  out 
In  this  brief,  which  has  pointed  out  that  a 
war  must  be  either  formally  declared  by  Con- 
gress or  specifically,  Intentionally  and  dis- 
cretely authorized  by  Congress.  Additionally, 
a  Judicial  resolution  of  Massachusetts'  claim 
will  not  result  In  "multifarious  pronounce- 
ments by  various  departments  on  one  ques- 
tion." Baker  v.  Carr,  supra  at  217.  for  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
act  as  the  ultimate  interpreter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Pouell  V.  McCormack,  supra  at  549. 

Finally,  the  test  mentioned  in  Baker  v. 
Carr,  supra  at  217,  of  "an  unusual  need  for 
unquestioning  adherence  to  a  political  de- 
cision already  made,"  has  never  been  a  factor 
In  any  case  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  the  war  power  or  of  the  distribution  of 
power  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  But  even  If  the  defendant  In  the 
present  case  were  to  claim  that  a  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  is  unconstitutional  would  have 
serious  domestic  or  International  conse- 
quences, such  a  suggestion  ultimately  rests 
upon  an  assumption  which  Is  Impermissible 
under  a  Constitution  that  gives  the  lawmak- 
ing and  war-declaring  powers  to  Congress: 
It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  Congress 
cannot  be  trusted  to  decide  what  future 
steps  the  United  States  should  take  In  South- 
east Asia  and  to  consider  the  domestic  and 
international  consequences  of  various  steps. 
If  this  Federal  Court  were  to  rule  that  the 
war  Is  unconstitutional.  It  would  then  be  up 
to  Congress  to  decide  whether  and  to  what 
extent  continued  hostilities  should  be  spe- 
cifically and  intentionally  authorized  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Congress  might  decide  to 
authorize  the  continuation  of  the  war  for  an 
unlimited  amount  of  time.  Or.  it  might  au- 
thorize the  continuation  of  hostilities  for  a 
length  of  time  sufficient  to  ensure  that  Amer- 
ican forces  are  withdrawn  m  an  orderly  man- 
ner. In  full  consultation  with  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief as  to  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional consequences  of  the  necessary  rate 
and  manner  of  withdrawal.  'Whatever  Con- 
gress may  decide,  It  can  be  trusted  to  act 
responsibly  In  light  of  all  domestic  and  In- 
ternational political  consequences,  since  It 
Is  the  body  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
to  make  these  decisions  in  the  first  place. 

C.  The  Decision  in  United  States  v  Sis- 
son:  Appropriations  And  Extension  of  Se- 
lected Seri'ice:  Though  constitutional  logic, 
history  and  the  standards  governing  the  doc- 
trine of  "political  questions"  all  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  constitutionality  of  the 
war  Is  a  Justiciable  question,  there  has  been 
a  school  of  thought,  whose  most  effective  ex- 
pression was  in  United  States  v  Sisson,  294 
F.  Supp.  511,  513-515  (1968),  which  holds 
that  appropriations  and  extensions  of  se- 
lective service  are  permissible  vehicles  for 
authorizing  war;  that  Congress  can  there- 
fore choose  to  authorize  war  In  this  way 
rather  than  In  some  other  way  such  as  de- 
claring war;  and  that  It  Is  therefore  a  po- 
litical question  as  to  how  war  Is  authorized. 
However,  we  strongly  urge  that  the  Court's 
opinion  In  Sisson  is  In  error,  and  that  this 
Court  should  not  follow  Sisson,  as  It  has 
not  been  allowed  In  recent  cases  In  federal 
courts  In  New  York  and  California.  As  shown 
at  length  earlier  In  this  brief,  as  a  question 
of  law  It  Is  constitutionally  wrong  to  rule 
that  appropriations  and  selective  service  re- 
newals can  authorize  war,  and  as  a  question 
of  fact  Congress  was  In  no  position  to  do 
anything  other  than  enact  defense  appro- 
priations and  renew  selective  service.  We 
thus  believe  that  the  constitutionality  or 
legislatively  permissible  effects  of  appropri- 
ations and  selective  service  renewals  are 
questions  of  constitutional  Interpretation 
and  statutory  exegesis.  Such  questions  are 
not  political  questions.  They  are  tradition- 
ally  Justiciable  questions  for   the  courts. 

Indeed  It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  Sisson  the 


Court  was  explicitly  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that,  as  shown  above,  there  are  Important 
procedural  Eind  substantive  differences  be- 
tween a  formal  declaration  of  war  and  an 
appropriations  act  or  renewal  of  selective 
service,  U.S.  v.  Sisson,  294  F.  Supp.  511  at 
514.  The  Cotirt  In  Sisson  said  "What  some- 
thing Is  called  has  much  to  do  with  how  au- 
thorities act  and  also  with  how  those  sub- 
ject to  authority  respond."  294  F.  Supp.  at 
514.  It  went  on  to  point  out  that  Judges  re- 
quire stronger  evidence  and  far  greater  cer- 
tainty before  Imposing  a  fine  In  a  civil  case 
than  when  they  merely  enter  a  Judgment  for 
damages,  and  said  "The  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive standards  differ.  There  is  a  roughly 
similar  distinction  between  a  declaration  of 
war  and  a  Congressional  appropriation  to 
support  military  action  overseas  directed  by 
the  President."  Ibid.  The  Court  asserted  that 
"a  declaration  of  war  Is  a  far  more  Impor- 
tant act  than  an  appropriation  act  or  an 
extension   of   Selective   Service"    Ibid. 

Yet.  despite  its  recognition  of  the  critical 
differences  between  a  declaration  of  war  and 
an  appropriations  act  or  extension  of  selec- 
tive service,  the  Court  felt  compelled  to  rule 
in  Sisson  that  appropriations  acts  and  selec- 
tive service  renewals  can  authorize  hostilities 
and  that  the  form  which  an  authorization  of 
war  takes  is  therefore  a  political  question. 
The  reason  the  court  felt  compelled  to  rule 
this  way  was  made  plain  in  the  Sisson 
opinion:  The  Court  felt  that  "What  may  be 
involved  In  this  case  is  a  choice  between  a 
limited  undeclared  war  approved  by  the 
President  and  Congress  and  an  unlimited 
declaration  of  war  through  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress." United  States  v.  Sisson.  294  F.  Supp. 
at  515.  But  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
opined  the  Court,  could  launch  the  nation 
upon  a  sea  of  International  troubles.  Ibid. 

But  as  we  have  shown  above,  the  choice 
Involved  In  cases  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  war  is  not  between  fighting 
a  limited  undeclared  war  approved  by  Con- 
gress In  appropriations  and  Selective  Service 
or  fighting  an  unlimited  formally  declared 
war.  These  alternatives  are  too  restricted 
and  are  inherently  false  ones.  In  the  first 
place,  for  reasons  given  above  in  this  brief, 
appropriations  and  selective  service  renewals 
cannot  constitutionally  be,  and  In  fact  have 
not  been  Intended  as.  Congressional  approval 
and  authorization  for  war.  Thus  It  Is  a  false 
alternative  to  posit  that  Congress  can  or 
has  authorized  a  war  by  appropriations.  Sec- 
ondly, though  appropriations  are  an  imper- 
missible method  of  authorizing  war.  Con- 
gress does  have  a  constitutionally  permissible 
alternative  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
It  has  the  alternative  of  authorizing  war  by 
an  explicit.  Intentional  and  discrete  author- 
ization of  war — an  authorization  which  is 
not  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  but  which 
maintains  the  Integrity  of  Congress'  deci- 
sionmaking powers. 

Third,  regardleas  of  whether  Congress  were 
to  formally  declare  war  or  were  to  Issue  an 
explicit.  Intentional  and  discrete  authoriza- 
tion of  war.  Congress  Is  not  restricted  to 
authorizing  an  all  out,  unlimited  war.  Rather, 
it  can  authorize  only  a  limited  war.  The 
framers  clearly  intended  for  Congress  to 
have  this  power,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  early  Congresses,  sitting  while  the 
framers  were  active,  authorized  limited  hos- 
tilities against  Prance  and  Tripoli,  and  by 
the  fact  that  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  the 
same  period  specifically  pointed  out  that 
Congress  can  authorize  limited  hostilities. 
Talbot  V  Seeman.  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  1,  28 
(1801):  Bos  V  Tingy,  4  U.S.  (4  Dall.)  35 
(1800).  Indeed,  were  Congress  not  to  have 
the  power  of  authorizing  limited  war.  then 
In  today's  world  the  declaration  of  war  clause 
would  be  rendered  useless  except  In  the  case 
of  an  all-out  nuclear  war — when  there  would 
probably  be  no  time  for  Congress  to  authorize 
war  anyway. 

The  Court's  decision  In  Sisson  rendered 
the  declaration  of  war  clause  tajseless  in 
precisely  this  way.   For  the  Sisson  opinion 
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posited  that  the  only  two  alternatives  were 
a  fornr^Uy  declared  unlimited  war  or  a  lim- 
ited undeclared  war  approved  by  appropria- 
tions and  draft  renewals,  and  this  excludes 
the  alternative  of  an  explicitly  authorized 
limited  war  Thus,  if  the  only  two  alterna- 
tives are  an  unlimited  formally  declared  war 
or  a  limited  war  approved  by  the  draft  and 
appropriations,  we  may  find  that,  as  in  Indo 
China,  the  President  can  get  the  country 
into  all  kinds  of  engagements  acting  on  his 
own  authority,  without  initial  reference  to 
the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress. As  these  engagements  expand  In  scope 
and  escalate  In  casualties,  we  might,  as  In 
Indo  China,  drift  into  major  wars  without 
Congress  ever  having  made  an  explicit  de- 
cision that  we  should  fight. 

A  fourth  reason  why  the  alternatives  given 
in  Si.ison  were  *oo  limited  and  were  false  is 
that,  as  discussed  in  the  next  section,  an 
explicit.  Intentional  and  discrete  authoriza- 
tion of  war  would  not  create  the  interna- 
tional complications  mentioned  in  Sisson. 
Indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  con- 
sequences would  not  be  brought  on  even  by 
a  declaration  of  war.  particularly  a  declara- 
tion of  limited  war  only. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  need  to  say  that  whether  appro- 
priations and  selective  service  serve  to  au- 
thorize war  is  a  political  question  because 
a  limited  war  approved  by  appropriations 
and  selective  service  is  the  alternative  to  a 
formally  declared  unlimited  war  The  alter- 
natives to  a  formally  declared  unlimited  war 
are  an  explicit.  Intentional  and  discrete  au- 
thorization of  war  containing  limitations  on 
the  war.  or  a  declaration  of  only  limited  war. 
Unlike  appropriations  and  selective  service, 
an  alternative  such  as  an  explicit,  intentional 
and  discrete  authorization  of  war  containing 
limitations  of  the  war  maintains  the  In- 
tegrity of  Congress'  decisionmaking  power 
over  war 

D.  The  Decision  In  United  States  v  Sisson: 
The  International  Effects  of  An  Authoriza- 
tion of  War:  Having  postulated,  in  our  opin- 
ion erroneously,  that  the  only  two  alterna- 
tives In  Indo  China  were  an  unlimited  de- 
clared war  or  a  limited  war  approved  by  ap- 
propriations and  draft  renewals,  the  Court  in 
Sisson  went  on  to  point  out  its  fear  that  a 
declaration  of  war  could  have  untoward  in- 
ternational   consequences.    The   Court    said: 

•'Moreover,  in  the  Vietnam  situation  a  dec- 
laration of  war  would  produce  consequences 
which  no  court  can  fully  anticipate.  A  dec- 
laration of  war  affects  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  obligations  of  the  United  States  un- 
der internatlcnal  organizations,  and  many 
public  and  private  arrangements.  A  deter- 
mination not  to  declare  war  is  more  than 
an  avoidance  of  a  domestic  constitutional 
procedure.  It  has  international  Implications 
of  vast  dimensions." 

The  Court's  fears  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  declaration  of  war  in  Viet 
Nam  rested,  of  course,  on  the  unstated  basic 
premise  that,  if  appropriations  or  selective 
service  renewals  are  not  authorization  for 
war,  the  Congress  would  declare  war  in  Indo- 
Chlna,  But  this  is  an  assumption  which  can- 
not be  made.  Congress  might  very  well  decide 
that  it  does  not  want  to  declare  war  and 
thereby  prolong  the  agony  which  this  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  Indo-China  have  so 
long  undergone.  It  might  also  decide  that  it 
does  not  even  wish  to  enact  an  explicit,  in- 
tentional and  discrete  authorization  for  the 
President  to  continue  the  war  for  a  long 
period,  since  such  an  authorization,  like  a 
declaration  of  war.  would  prolong  the  agony 
of  the  nations  Involved.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  a  Congressional  refusal  to  declare  or 
authorize  a  lengthy  war  is  the  vastly  more 
probably  result  In  i971.  and  In  all  likelihood 
was  the  far  more  probable  result  when  the 
Sisson  opinion  was  written — the  fall  of  1968, 
a  season  when  vtist  peace  movements  had 
existed  in  the  country  for  a  year  or  more. 


But  entirely  aside  frora  the  Sisson  opinion's 
unstated  Ekssumption  that  Congress  would 
declare  war.  the  Court's  fear  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war  could  have  serious  international 
consequences  is  not  In  accord  with  modern 
international  law  and  practice.  Undtr  gen- 
eral International  law  and  practice,  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  does  not  affect  obllgatlcns  under  treaties. 
conventions,  international  agreements  or  tl-.e 
rules  of  war.  The  presence  of  a  formal  de- 
claration of  war  will  not  render  acts  legal 
or  necessary  if  they  are  otherwise  illegal  or 
unnecessary,  nor  will  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  render  acts  Illegal  or  unnec- 
essary if  they  are  otherwise  legal  or  necessary. 
In  general,  formal  declarations  of  war  are 
simply  inoperative  under  international  law 
and  practice,  as  is  well  known  to  all  countries 
including  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  a 
State  Department  position  paper  dated  No- 
vember 19.  1965.  t!:e  Executive  Branch  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  middle  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  that  "the  legal  rules  of  international 
law  concerning  the  conduct  of  armed  con- 
flicts apply  to  all  armed  conflicts  witliout  re- 
gard to  the  presence  or  absence  of  declara- 
tions of  war." 

I  In  1949.  a  le.iding  international  law  com- 
mentator said  "the  rules  of  law  on  war  .  .  . 
all  apply  irrespective  of  a  declaration  of  war  " 
Grob.  The  Relativity  of  War  and  Peace  288 
(1949.) 

The  reason  is  clear  why  international  law 
and  practice  make  formal  declarations  of  war 
largely  Irrelevant  to  international  obliga- 
tions. Nations  are  not  about  to  have  major 
international  obligations,  with  concomitant 
critical  consequences,  depend  upon  mere  ver- 
bal characterizations  of  a  state  of  affairs  Na- 
tions are  Infinitely  more  concerned  with  what 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  is  than  with  its 
verbal  characterization  Thus,  with  regard  to 
international  obligations  arising  due  to  war. 
the  invoking  and  carrying  out  of  such  obli- 
gations under  treaties,  conventions  and  in- 
ternational agreements,  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  an  actual  shooting  war 
This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  though 
It  is  said  no  nation  has  declared  war  on  any 
other  nation  since  1945.  during  this  period 
there  ha\e  been  innumerable  wars,  many  cf 
which  involved  nations  giving  combat  sup- 
port and  materiel  support  to  their  allies  des- 
pite the  absence  of  declarations  of  war. 

Tliat  nations  are  concerned  with  the  ex- 
istence of  an  actual  shooting  war.  and  not 
with  its  verbal  characterization  as  declared 
or  an  undeclared  war.  has  been  true  through- 
out the  twentieth  century.  Indeed,  so 
strong  is  the  idea  that  formal  declarations 
of  war  are  internationally  meaningless,  that 
since  1920  draftsmen  of  treaties  have  usu- 
ally not  even  used  the  word  "war"  as  a  term 
of  art  They  have  instead  referred  variously 
to  "aggression",  "acts  of  hostility,"  "unpro- 
vr,ked  aggression,  "  "the  use  of  force"  "armed 
attack."  and  "armed  ageresslon."  Brownlie. 
Intrrnat:onal  Law  and  the  Use  of  Force  by 
States  393  (1963). 

Given  the  general  meaninglessness  of  even 
formal  declarations  of  war  under  interna- 
tional law  and  practice,  it  is  clear  that  ni"re 
explicit.  Intentional  and  discrete  author- 
ization of  war  would  be  even  less  likely  than 
a  declaration  of  war  to  have  International 
consequences  or  to  affect  International  duties 
under  treaties,  conventions  or  international 
agreements.  A  domestic  Congressional  au- 
thorization of  war.  while  criticallv  impor- 
tant to  our  Constitution,  has  no  .significant 
international  effect  Moreove. .  as  is  the  case 
with  formal  declarations  of  war.  nations  are 
concerned  not  with  verbal  characterizations 
such  as  authorizations  of  war.  but  with  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  Internationally  speak- 
ing, nations  care  not  whether  Cnngress  has 
enacted  an  explicit,  intentional  and  discrete 
authorization  of  hostilities.  What  thev  care 
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about  is  whether  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged In  an  actual  war  and  Is  posing  an 
actual  threat  to  them  - 

There  are  many  concrete  Illustrations  of 
the  fact  that  international  rights  and  ob- 
ligations have  long  been  dependent  upon 
actual  slates  of  allairs  rather  than  upon 
verbalizations.  We  shall  set  forth  two  typi- 
cal examples.  First,  early  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  international  law  relating  to  mili- 
tary force  got  rid  of  the  vestiges  of  rules 
dependent  upon  unilateral  characterizations 
of  war  or  states  of  belligerence,  and  by  the 
middle  of  that  century,  unilateral  declara- 
tions of  bk ckade—  .so  called  "paper  !-)ir:k- 
ades  " — had  even  been  specifically  made  void 
by  treaty.  (Declaration  of  Paris,  1856).  In 
order  for  the  rules  of  blockade  to  apply, 
there  had  to  be  an  actual  blockade,  not  a 
mere  paper  one.  since  no  neutral  nation  was 
going  to  permit  its  commerce  to  be  im- 
paired by  a  mere  paper  declaration  of  block- 
ade or  war. 

Another  example  Is  contained  in  tho  Gen- 
eral Treaty  for  the  Renunciation  of  War  ithe 
Kellogg-Brand  fjacti  and  the  Charter  nf  the 
United  Nations,  which  specifically  r'-r.der 
declarations  of  war  largely  or  completelv 
irrelevant  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
states  The  General  Treaty  and  the  Charter 
say  that  "the  resort  to  war.  if  undertaken  in 
violation  of  the  obligations  laid  dov.n  In 
these  instruments,  is  unlawful,  even  tlviigh 
it  is  preceded  by  a  reasoned  declaration  of 
war."  Kelsen.  Principles  of  International  Laic. 
92  (Tticker  ed  1966) .  On  the  other  side  (  :  the 
coin,  under  these  treaties  and  international 
law  in  general,  a  war  undert<iken  in  self  de- 
fense after  an  unlawful  attack  is  legal 
regardless  of  whether  the  nation  acting  in 
self  defense  issues  a  declaration  of  war  The 
short  of  the  matter  Is  that  under  these 
Treaties,  the  legality  of  a  nation's  conduct  in 
carrying  out  war  is  unaffected  by  the  pre^ence 
or  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

In  summary  of  this  section,  there  have 
been  Judicial  holdings  which  have  r-.iled  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  war  is  a  political 
question,  and  a  predicate  for  these  rulings 
has  been  speculation  that  a  proper  Congres- 
sional authorization  of  hostilities  m  Indo- 
china could  affect  international  otjligatinn,. 
But  such  speculation  is  not  well  founded 
because,  for  purposes  of  international  rela- 
tionships, the  critical  factor  Is  whether  a  war 
is  actually  occurring,  not  whether  the 
ijelligerents  have  verbally  characterized  It  in 
a  declaration  or  authorization  of  hostilities. 
Thus,  the  aforementioned  speculation  i.s  not 
a  sufficient  basis  for  calling  the  legalitv  of  the 
'.lar  a  political  question  and  for  thereby  fail- 
ing to  uphold  the  declaration  of  war  clause 
.md  separation  of  powers. 

E  Plaintiffs'  Claim  And  The  Rthef  S"hr;>:t 
Admit  of  Judicial  Resolution:  In  addition  to 
presenting  a  constitutional  question  rather 
than  a  so-called  "political  que'=tion"  plain- 
tiffs' claim  possesses  other  genera!  attritjutes 
of  Justiciability  because  there  is  a  duty  which 
"can  be  Judicially  Identified  and  its  breach 
ludiclally  determined,  and  .  .  .  protecti'  n  for 
the  right  asserted  can  be  Judicially  molded  "' 
Pouell  v.  McCorviack,  supra  at  517  The  de- 
fendants have  a  duty  to  obtain  a  Ccngres- 
Fional  declaration  of  war.  or  a  sjjecific,  inten- 
tional and  discrete  Congre.ssiena!  aut'r.oriza- 
tion  of  war.  before  sending  me  to  fight  in  a 
\\ar  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  duty  has  tjeen 
breached  Judicial  relief  can  be  molded.  In 
accordance  with  the  prayer  of  plaintiffs  c(jm- 
plaint.  this  court  could  declare  that  t'le  de- 
fendants' actions  are  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution.' or  it  could  enjoin  defendan's  from 
continuing  their  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  both  Injunctive  relief  would  present 
nr.  serious  problems. 

In  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  plaintiff's 
complaint,  defendants  would  have  sixty  days, 
or  such  other  period  as  the  court  deems 
necessary,  to  seek  to  obtain  a  declaration  or 
authorization    of    war    from    Congress.    This 
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would   give   Congress  sufficient  time   to  de- 
cide  whether  and  on  what   terms  the  war 
should  either  be   continued   or   terminated. 
In  making  this  decision.  Congress  would  cer- 
tainly take  account  of  my  relevant  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  considerations.  If,  at  the 
end   of   the  sixty   day  period.  Congress  has 
decided  not  to  act,  or  If  it  refuses  to  author- 
i'/e   a   continuation   of  the  war.  defendants 
will   stand   enjoined   from   further  prosecu- 
tion  of   hostilities.   The   injunction   can   be 
flexibly  molded,  with  consideration  given  to 
suggestions    made    by    the    parties.    The    de- 
fendants would  have  to  disengage  from  the 
nulitary  hostilities  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
disengagement  is  accomplished  would  be  up 
to  them.  Because  the  method  of  disengage- 
ment would  be  up  to  defendants,  this  Court 
would   in   no  way   have  to  get   involved   In 
supervising  the  details  of  the  disengagement. 
Still  less  would  there  be  a  need  for  recourse 
to  such   incredible  suggestions,  which  have 
occasionally  been  put  forth  by  defendants. 
as  that  this  Court  might  have  to  "set  up  its 
o'A'n   office  of  military  affairs  "  or  "supervise 
the  .  .  .  process  of  military  disengagement " 
or  "t.rovide  officials  to  carry  on  diplomatic 
discussions  with  the  North  Vietitamese  and 
other    governments."    Brief    for    defendant. 
Mu>=sachusetts  v.  Laird,  supra,   at  pp  32-33. 
F.    Conclusion    of    the    Political    Question 
Issue     Plaintiffs    have    shown    that    recent 
precederiis.  constitutional  logic,  the  need  for 
continued  \itamy  of  our  system,  history,  the 
standards  in  relevant  cases,  and  general  con- 
s;dei-.itions  of   Justiciability,  all   lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  constitutionality  of  the 
war  is  a  Justiciable  question.  Plaintiffs  have 
further  shown  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  anv  ruling  that  the  legality  of  the  war 
is  not  a  justiciable  issue   It  Is  thus  particu- 
larly  incumbent  upon  the  Judiciary  to  de- 
cide the  legality  of  the  war  and  uphold  con- 
stitutional procedures. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  war.  It  seemed 
that  very  few  people  cared  much  about  con- 
stitutional procedures— about  whether  the 
war  -A-as  being  fought  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures.  All  manner  of  reasons  were 
given  by  the  Executive,  by  courts,  and  by 
others,  for  permitting  a  war  to  be  fought 
despite  the  fact  that  constitutional  proce- 
dures were  being  violated. 

But  now  there  has  been  a  new  realization 
that  constitutional  procedures  are  not  light- 
ly to  be  cast  aside  If  we  wish  to  maintain 
our  framework  of  government.  Today  vast 
numbers  of  citizens  call  for  curbing  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  gcvprnment  an  Executive 
which  has  fought  the  war  in  direct  violation 
of  thp  declaration-of-war  clause  Citizens. 
soldiers.  Congressmen,  rnd  states  of  the 
Union  are  seeking  judicial  rulings  enforcing 
the  Constitution. 

It  is  the  courts'  resporisibility — their  bound 
dutv— to  uphold  constitutional  procedures 
As  Justice  Harlan  so  well  said  in  a  recent 
case  involving  due  proce.ss : 

"Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  an  orrrafzed 
and  cohesive  societv  is  more  fundamental 
than  its  erection  and  enforcement  of  a  sys- 
tem of  rules  defining  ihe  variou.s  rights  and 
duties  of  its  rnenibers,  enabling  them  to 
go'.ern  their  affairs  and  definitely  .settle  their 
differences  in  an  orderly,  predictable  manner. 
Without  s'.ich  a  "legal  system.'  social  organi- 
zation and  cohesion  «re  virnially  imposslijle; 
with  the  ability  to  seek  regularized  resolution 
of  conflicts  individual?  are  capable  of  inter- 
dependen  action  that  enables  them  to  strive 
for  achie'. ements  without  the  anxieties  th.at 
would  be.set  them  in  a  disorganized  society. 
P'.ii  more  succinctly,  it  is  this  injection  ^f  the 
rule  of  law  that  allows  a  socle: y  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  rejecting  what  political  theorists 
call  the  "State  of  nature  ' 

"American  society,  of  course,  bottoms  Its 
systematic  definition  of  individual  rights  and 
duties,  as  well  as  its  machinery  for  dispute 


settlement,  not  on  custom  or  the  will  of 
strategically  placed  Individuals,  but  on  the 
common-law  model.  It  Is  to  courts,  or  other 
quasi-Judicial  official  bodies,  that  we  ulti- 
mately look  for  the  Implementation  of  a  reg- 
ularized, orderly  process  of  dispute  settle- 
ment." (Boddle  V.  Connecticut,  1970-71  S.Ct. 
Bull..  B-1246,  B-1248^9). 

The  courts  must  perform  their  constitu- 
tional duty  of  resolving  the  critical  constitu- 
tional Issue  presented  in  this  case.  The  courts 
are  the  branch  of  government  to  which  citi- 
zens properly  turn  for  an  interpretation  and 
upholding  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  courts 
dodge  the  paramount  constitutional  Issue  in- 
volved here,  public  confidence  In  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Judicial  system  must  necessarily 
suffer  a  debilitating  erosion. 

V.    POTENTIAL    INITIATIVE    IN    CONORESS    HAVE 
NO    BEARING    ON    THIS    CASE 

Recently  there  have  bnen  jjotential  initia- 
tives In  Congress  with  respect  to  the  declara- 
tion-of-war clause,  such  as  projected  statutes 
prohibiting  the  President  from  engaging  In 
any  future  wars  without  Congressional  au- 
thorization, or  projected  resolution  Indicat- 
ing that  no  war  shall  be  fought  In  the  future 
(Other  than  emergency  action)  without  a 
Congressional  declaration  or  authorization  of 
war.  Although  these  Congressional  initiatives 
certainly  attest  to  a  strong  conviction  among 
Congressmen  that  the  present  war  In  Indo- 
China  is  unconstitutional,  the  initiatives  In 
no  way  lessen  the  need  for  a  decision  on  the 
merits  of  this  case  and  in  no  way  affect  the 
standing  of  the  plaintiffs  or  lessen  the  justi- 
ciability of  the  issue. 

No  statute  or  resolution  can  diminish  the 
cons'Litutional    powers    cf    the    Presideiit    or 
Congre.ss  in  the  war  area;  the  President  and 
Congress  are  bound  only  by  the  Constitution. 
Even   though    his   opinion   on   constitution- 
ality  might    be    wrong,   a   President   in   the 
future  could  ignore  any  Congressional  stat- 
ute or  resolution  whicli  in  his  view  worked 
an  uncanstitutional  expansion  of  Congress' 
power  under   the  declaration  of  war  clause 
or    an    unconstitutional    diminution    of   his 
own  power.  Unless  the  court  grants  the  relief 
the  plaintiffs  seek  in  the  present   case,  the 
Executive  indeed  may  be  encoura'ted  in  the 
future  to  ignore  any  Congressional  Initiatives 
tiiat   in   his   view  would  constrict   his  power 
to  aet  tlie  nation  involved  In  more  Vietnams. 
When  President  and  Congress  alone  contest 
e.ich  other's  prerogatives  with  respect  to  war. 
the    Executive    will    iiece.ssarily    emerge    the 
winner  sirce  he  commands  the  armies  where- 
as C.i.igress  merely  can  pass  a  resolution  or 
a  statute  which  the  Executive  can  ignore  on 
the  ground  'hat  it  is  an  unconsti'utional  en- 
larTement  of  Congress'  constitutional  rights 
111    another    respect    as    well    the    present 
initiatives   in   Congress  cannot    aspire  to   be 
the  equivalent   of  a   Judicial   determination 
that   the  declaration-of-war  clause  vests  In 
Congress  alone  the  power  to  decide  on  war. 
For  the  President  can  veto  any  Congression- 
al statute  or  resolution,  making  it  necessary 
for  Congress  to  come  up  with   a  two-thirds 
majority  in  each  house  to  override  the  veto, 
and  thus  impairing  Congress'  simple  major- 
ity vote  under  the  declaration-of-war  clause. 
Moreover,  the  very  threat  of  such  a  veto,  a 
threat   which  has  been  heard  quite  often  in 
recent  days,  exerts  a  modifying  influence  on 
such  Congressional  initiatives  or  makes  their 
passage    unlikely.    Fcr    this   reason    as   well. 
Cnneres"-   has   no  !egislati\e   remedy   rq'::vfi- 
lent   to  its  power  under  the  declaration-of- 
war  clause 

Furthermore,  the  projected  Initiatives  in 
Con^re-''  can  h'lve  no  bearing  on  tT-ti'lnc 
since  each  plaintiff  herein  is  asserting  a  right 
■.vhich  is  giveif  to  him  bv  the  Constitution 
and  which  is  not  dependent  upon  any  pos- 
sible statute  that  might  cr  might  not  be 
en  icted.  Nor  Is  there  any  bearing  on  justici- 
ability, since  the  plaintiffs  seek  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  Itself. 


VI.  A  FULL.  PROMPT  HEARING  AND  AN  INJUNC- 
TION ARE  APPBOPRI.^TE  IN  THE  PRESENT  PRO- 
CEEDINGS 

As  we  have  shown,  the  plaintiffs  have 
standing  to  raise  the  issues  presented  by  this 
case,  those  Issues  are  Justiciable,  and  the 
correct  resolution  of  those  issues  compels 
the  conclusion  that  the  war  in  Indo-China 
is  unconstitutional  and  that  the  plaintiffs' 
right  to  participate  in  the  decision  by  vote 
on  v.ar  has  been  diluted,  ignored,  infringed 
and  nullified.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
only  remaining  questions,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  prompt,  full  hearing  and  the  prop- 
riety of  injunctive  relief,  do  not  require 
extended  discussion. 

Bv  the  express  language  of  Rule  65,  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  court  has 
the  authority  to  order  the  advancement  of 
the  trial  on  the  merits  and  consolidation  with 
the  hearing  on  the  application  for  prelimi- 
nary injunction.  The  affirmative  exercise  of 
the  court  s  discretion  to  issue  such  an  order 
is  manifestly  appropriate  here.  The  goals  to 
be  attained  by  a  prompt,  final  disposition  are 
clear:  if  the  Executives  military  action  in 
Indo-China  is  unconstitutional,  as  plain- 
liiTs  contend,  then  because  of  the  wars  dire 
consequences  to  American  lives,  property  and 
monies,  the  Executive's  actions  should  either 
be  authorized  by  Congress  or  should  cease. 
If  the  war  is  not  unconstitutional,  then  the 
plaintifl's  and  the  entire  nation  are  entitled 
to  know  this. 

The  irreparable  and  incompensable  in- 
juries being  suffered  by  the  plaintiffs  and  by 
the  entire  nation  due  to  the  war.  measured 
in  lives,  bodies  and  dollars,  and  measured 
as  well  by  the  specific  injuries  to  plaintiffs 
in  the  nullification  of  their  constitutional 
rights  as  legislators  and  by  the  nullification 
of  their  abilities  to  protect  the  best  interests, 
lives  and  property  of  their  constituents,  are 
far  more  than  adequate  to  justify  a  prompt 
and  full  hearing.  Delay  and  repetition  of  evi- 
dence -Ahich  would  result  from  having  both 
a  preliminary  hearing  and  a  later  trial  en 
the  merits,  can  and  should  be  avoided  by 
having  a  consolidated  hearing.  The  defend- 
ants and  their  counsel  will  not  be  incon- 
venienced or  handicapped  by  a  prompt  trial 
of  this  case.  Defendants  and  their  counsel 
have  litigated  many  of  the  issues  presented 
here  tliroug'.iout  the  country  and  are  well 
aware  of  the  facts  and  legal  issues.  There 
simplv  is  no  reason  for  delay. 

As  we  have  shown  above,  the  court  c.-in 
frame  a  suita'Me  Injunction.  An  order  in  ac- 
cordance v.'lth  the  prayer  for  relief  m  the 
Comola.n:  would  give  defendants  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  order  to  seek  a  Con- 
gressional authorization  of  war.  and  the  pros- 
ecutio'i  of  hostilities  would  not  be  disturbed 
during  ij-as  period  If  the  defendants  cannot 
obtain  Congressional  authorization  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  within  the  e.asily  suffi- 
cient period  of  sixty  days,  then  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  should  cease  if  the  Constitu- 
tion IS  to  be  respected. 

The  proceedings  of  the  District  Court  in 
Youvostour.  Sheet  &-  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  103 
P.  Supp.  569  (D.D.C.).  aff'd.  343  U.S.  57;1 
(1952).  which  like  the  present  case  involved 
a  constitutional  iss-ue  that  was  momentous 
for  the  nation,  provide  a  clear  precedent  for 
the  relief  requested  here.  In  Yotnigstoiin.  the 
court  enioined  the  Executive  branch  from 
seizing  the  steel  mills,  which  the  Executive 
had  done  on  the  plea  that  this  wa.s  necessary 
for  national  defense.  The  matter  came  before 
the  court  en  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction,  the  defender  having  op- 
posed expedition  of  a  hearing  on  the  merits 
The  defendant  argued  that  an  injunction 
should  not  issue,  lest  there  be  allegedly  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  the  national  defense.  In 
rejecting  this  argument  of  the  defendan*. 
this  court  said  that  even  if  one  assumed  the 
effects  claimed  by  the  defend:'.nr,  there  were 
available     alternatives     to     eliminate     such 
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problems  Including  seeking  legislation  from 
Congress.  In  the  present  case,  too.  defendants 
would  have  a  legislative  remedy,  since,  as 
said  before,  they  would  have  sixty  days  to 
seek  Congressional  authorization  for  contin- 
uation of  the  war. 

The  words  of  Judge  Pine  in  Youngstown, 
pointing  out  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
resp>ected  and  followed  despite  defendants' 
dire  claims  and  predictions,  are  relevant  and 
striking  here: 

"I  believe  that  our  procedures  under  the 
Constitution  can  stand  the  stress  and  strains 
of  an  emergency  today  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  and  are  adequate  to  meet  the  test  of 
emergency  and  crisis. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  weighing  the  Injuries  and  tak- 
ing these  last-mentioned  considerations  into 
account,  the  balance  Is  on  the  side  of  plain- 
tiffs. Furthermore,  If  I  consider  the  public 
Interest  from  another  viewpoint,  I  believe 
that  the  contemplated  strike.  If  it  came,  with 
all  Its  awful  results,  would  be  less  injurious 
to  the  public  than  the  Injury  which  would 
flow  from  a  timorous  Judicial  recognition 
that  there  is  some  basis  for  this  claim  to 
unlimited  and  unrestrained  Executive  power, 
which  would  be  implicit  in  a  failure  to  grant 
the  injunction.  Such  recognition  would  un- 
dermine public  confidence  in  the  very  edifice 
of  government  as  it  Is  known  under  the  Con- 
stitution." ( 103  P.  Supp  at  577) 

Here  plaintiffs  seek  an  injunction  the  ef- 
fect of  which  would  be  only  that  the  Consti- 
tutional procedures  be  followed. 

Vn.    CONCLUSION 

Based  upon  the  foregoing,  we  pray  that  the 
court  grant  the  plaintiffs'  instant  motion. 

Respectively  submitted. 
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S.W.  Washington.  DC.  347-8225. 

Lawrence  R  Velvel.  University  of  Kansas 
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UN4-^194 

Anthony  A.  D'Amato.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  357  East  Chicago  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  niinois  60611.  312-649^8474. 

Robert  J.  Vollen.  231  South  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60604.  312-CE6-4500. 

Christopher  Sanger.  Parklawn  Eh-ive.  Rock- 
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FOOTNOTES 

>  In  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
area.  Grob  found  only  one  set  of  rules  of 
warfare  which  had  a  provision  that  might  be 
said  to  be  triggered  or  affected  by  a  verbal 
declaration  cf  war  The  Italian  rules  of  land 
warfare  of  November  22.  1882.  contain  a  pro- 
vision. Article  126.  which  says  "The  state 
of  war  begins  with  a  declaration  of  war  A 
state  invaded  without  a  declaration  of  war 
therefore,  is  entitled  to  treat  the  enemy 
soldiers  as  individuals  who  commit  an  ag- 
gression by  force  of  arms."  Grob.  The  Rela- 
Uvity  of  War  and  Peace  284  (19491 

-  Recent  American  history  contains  exam- 
ples of  nations  caring  about  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  rather  than  about  verbal  charac- 
terizations or  verbal  authorizations.  Though 
North  Korea  did  not  formally  declare  war  on 
South  Korea,  the  U.S.  entered  the  Korean 
War  Though  the  Congress  did  not  declare 
war  on.  or  explicitly.  Intention.illy  and  dis- 
cretely authorize  war  against.  North  Korea 
or  China,  the  Communist  Chinese  entered 
the  Korean  war  when  thsy  felt  their  securitv 
to  be  threatened  Neither  North  Viet  Nam 
nor  the  Viet  Cong  have  declared  war  on 
South  Viet  Nam.  nor  has  the  Congress  de- 
clared or  authorized  war  on  North  Viet  Nam 
or  the  National  Liberation  Front.  Yet  the 
battle  has  raged  for  years  in  Indo  China 
And  we  would  venture  to  say  that,  were  the 
Russians  to  Invade  western  Europe,  or  were 
the  US.  t3  invade  Eastern  Europe,  nations 
would  not  much  care  whether  the  invading 
party  had  formally  declared  war  or  whether 


Its  proper  Internal  political  body  had  prop- 
erly authorized  war.  The  actual  state  of 
affairs,  the  actual  invasion,  would  be  the  only 
thing  that  counts. 

This  result  holds  true  domestically  sis  well. 
Courts  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  that  the 
undeclared  Korean  war  and  Viet  Nam  war 
were  'wars"  for  domestic  legal  purposes  See 
cases  cited  in  Velvel.  Undeclared  War  and 
Cii-il  Disobedience,  Chapter  8,  footnote  6  on 
page  376  (1970). 

'The  Declaratory  Judgment  Act,  28  U.S.C, 
Section  2201  (1964  ed  i  prov.des  that  "any 
court  of  the  United  States  .  .  may  declare 
the  rights  .  .  of  any  interested  party  .  . 
whether  or  not  further  relief  is  or  could  be 
sought" 

Appendix 

Senator  Russell  said: 

"If  Senators  wish  to  punish  the  President 
by  starving  300,000  American  boys  and  leav- 
ing them  in  Vietnam,  they  should  not  only 
vote  for  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  frcm 
Oregon  but  should  also  vote  against  the  au- 
thorization I  of  money].  Senators  have  this 
power.  But.  I  have  an  idea,  if  they  do.  that 
they  will  hear  something  from  the  American 
people.  Every  State  in  the  Union  has  men  in 
Vietnam.  The  people  back  in  the  tjoondocko' 
and  in  our  towns,  and  those  living  in  the 
fords  of  the  creeks,  have  a  high  value  of  life. 
It  is  a  matter  of  grlel  when  one  of  those 
coffins,  with  the  American  flag  draped  over 
it.  comes  back  home  to  a  small  town.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  higgling  and  haggling  about 
policy  or  Presidential  power  It  is  a  matter 
which  strikes  right  into  the  homes  of  a 
whole  community."   112  Cong.  Rec    4372. 

Senator  Ervin  said: 

"What  you  point  out  is  one  of  the  trouble- 
some things  about  it.  If  a  President  takes 
action  and  puts  our  troops  Into  battle  over- 
seas in  an  offensive  war.  and  our  boys  are 
being  shot  at  and  killed.  Congress  is  put  in 
a  position  where  it  must  furnish  them  with 
weapons  to  defend  themselves  on  foreign 
soil.  "  National  Commitments  Hearuigs,  220. 

Excerpts  from  the  debates  surrounding  the 
1965  Southeast  Asian  Emergency  Appropria- 
tions follows- 

"Mr.  K.^STENMEiEH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
abruptly  calling  for  $700  million,  the  Presi- 
dent appears  to  be  asking  for  an  endorsement 
by  Congress  for  the  administration  policies 
In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Since  he  has  asked  for  these  funds  and  as- 
suming he  has  need  for  them— although 
there  is  serious  doubt  about  the  urgency  for 
$700  million  to  be  spent  in  the  remaining  2 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  I  am  sure  Congress 
will  support  this  measure,  in  some  cases  be- 
cause of  agreement  with  its  implicit  policy — 
in  others  because  of  an  imwilUngness  to  be 
placed  on  record  as  denying  funds  for  ele- 
ments of  the  Armed  Forces  abroad  includ- 
ing 'equipment,  aircraft,  and  ammunition' 

"In  this  situation,  however,  it  must  be 
clear  that  this  vote  cannot  be  construed  as 
an  unqualified  endorsement  of  our  policies 
in  either  southeast  Asia  or  in  this  hemi- 
sphere A  vote  for  these  funds  does  not  ex- 
punge the  grave  reservations  many  In  this 
country  have  over  these  policies.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  for  funds,  coming  at  a  time 
when  he  could  use  other  existing  appropria- 
tions, must  be  seen  for  what  it  is — the  engi- 
neering of  consent  While  he  will  receive  the 
votes  of  consent,  the  debate  over  our  policies 
will  not  end  today  While  the  President  has 
a  duty  in  foreign  policy.  Congress  has  an 
equal  responsibility  to  give  national  expres- 
sion to  the  strong  opposition  to  our  policies 
throughout  the  country.  Congress  ought  not 
to  acquiesce  and  rubber-stamp  policies  which 
are.  in  some  cases,  radically  different  from 
those  recently  pursued. 

"Recent  polls  on  the  President's  popularity 
and  the  approval  of  his  policies  in  Vietnam 
show  there  is  strong  opposition  to  current 
policies. 


"For  example,  in  a  poll  Just  completed  In 
my  district,  3,764  people  answered  the  ques- 
tion on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Of  these  2.345, 
or  62  percent  of  those  responding  favored  an 
end  to  the  war  by  either  U.N.  supervision 
of  a  neutralized  Vietnam  or  complete  Amer- 
ican withdrawal.  1.021  or  27  percent  favored 
the  President's  current  program  of  Increased 
use  of  U.S.  military  force.  296  or  8  percent 
favored  continuing  the  Kennedy  program  ot 
limiting  our  aid  to  assistance  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  and  102  or  3  percent  fa- 
vored more  drastic  measures  than  those  now 
being  pursued. 

"Accordingly,  it  could  be  argued  that  a 
vote  reflecting  the  view  of  my  district  would 
be  in  opposition  to  Increased  funds  for  the 
military,  particularly  in  the  light  of  our  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

"In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  will 
show  that  I  have  long  been  critical  of  heavy 
reliance  on  military  force  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  whether  such  poliries  are  advo- 
cated by  Mr  Guldwater.  as  they  were  last 
year,  or  by  someone  else  and  in  this  respect 
I  :nd  it  incicasingly  difficult  t«  answer 
critics  who  argue  that  this  administration  is 
now  pursuing  Mr  Goldwater's  policies  im- 
pUcitiy  rejected  by  the  voters  last  November. 

"Our  present  policies  have  left  our  relations 
with  other  countries  in  shambles.  The  NATO 
alliance  has  never  been  in  a  greater  srtate  of 
disarray.  While  we  may  be  receiving  token 
lipservice  support  for  our  policies  in  Vietnam, 
we  have  little  or  no  direct  assistance  in  this 
effort  as  we  had  in  Korea.  The  abrogation  of 
the  Kennedy  policy  of  limiting  our  support 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  changed 
the  entire  character  of  the  war.  We  are  now 
carrying  a  large  part  of  the  actual  fighting 
of  this  war  The  war  is  no  longer  limited  geo- 
graphically to  South  Vietnam  and  may  be 
extended  further  at  any  lime. 

"In  this  hemisphere,  our  actions  m  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  cost  us  friends,  as 
the  votes  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  reflect. 

"In  this  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  in 
good  conscience  make  it  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country,  that  while  I  feel 
constrained  to  support  the  Instant  request 
for  funds,  my  vote  does  not  carry  an  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  the  underlying 
policies  The  search  for  an  alternative  to  the 
present  policy  must  go  on.  Congress  must 
continue  to  speak  out  against  policies  where 
they  are  weak  and  to  offer  alternatives."  Ill 
Co'iq  Hfc  9527 

Mr.  Lindsay  said: 

■Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  because  the  President  has  re- 
quested us  to  present  a  united  front  to  the 
world  on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  An 
overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  is  requested 
also,  and  is  important  as  an  expression  of  our 
sunport  to  the  American  servicemen  who  are 
engaged  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

"My  vote,  however,  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  an  approval  of  the  adminstration's  whole 
policy  in  Vietnam;  nor  does  it  imply  the 
e:idorseme.'.t  of  a  blank  check  for  the  un- 
examined spending  of  more  and  more 
milli.^ns.  the  unilateral  commitment  of  more 
and  more  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  ground  and  air  conflict  into  a 
major  war.  without  allies  and  without  the 
exercise  of  great  diplomacy. 

"I  hope  the  President  will  reco_7nlze  thit 
mr.ny  of  us  who  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion do  so  in  the  hope  that  It  will  contribute. 
not  to  the  widening  (  f  an  unwanted  war.  but 
to  the  pursuit  cf  vn  honcrable  peace."  Ill 
Cong.  Rrc.  9530 

Th?  chairman  said  : 

"The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin    |  Mr.  Reuss|. 

•Mr  Reiss  Mr.  Chiiirman.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  resolution  and  the  appropriation  today 
because  I  believe  that  the  troops  we  have 
committed  in  southea.st  Asia  deserve  the  sup- 
port— the  supplies,  the  equipment,  ana   the 
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facilities— which  the  President  has  told  us 
they  need.  That  Is  what  my  vote  today 
covers.  It  Is  not  a  vote  for  enlarging  the 
present  conflict  In  South  Vietnam,  or  a  vote 
of  satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are. 

"I  hope  that  we  will  work  vigorously  to 
rehabilitate  the  United  Nations,  and  then 
try  to  obtain  a  United  Nations  presence  In 
Vietnam  to  protect  and  pacify  the  area. 

"I  hope  that  we  will  make  clear  our  de- 
termination that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  then  have  an  opportunity  for  dem- 
ocratic elections  to  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture." Ill  Consr.  Rec.  9538. 
Senator  Aiken  said : 

"I  suppose  that  there  may  be  different 
reasons  for  voting  to  approve  the  request  of 
the  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Tork  accept  the  statement  that  he  would  be 
voting  to  endorse  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
and  the  plans  for  the  future  if  he  were  to 
vote  for  this  appropriation? 

"Mr.  Javits.  I  do  not  accept  such  a  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence In  the  world,  as  I  tell  my  most  respected 
colleague,  between  backing  up  what  we  have 
involved,  or  even  the  making  of  sufficient 
preparation  should  we  wish  to  go  further, 
and  a  command  decision  which  would  set 
forces  in  action  In  a  totally  new  way  from 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  used  before. 
"I  do  not  regard  a  vote  for  the  appropria- 
tion— which  I  propose  to  support — as  being 
of  the  same  character  or  quality  as  a  com- 
mand decision  to  send  U.S.  combat  troops 
to  participate  in  the  ground  struggle  against 
the  Vietcong  "   ill   Cong.  Rec.  9454. 

"Senator  Stennis.  I  shall  first  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

"Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President.  U.S.  soldiers  are 
in  South  Vietnam  under  orders.  They  are 
there  at  the  command  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  They  have 
no  choice  I  expect  to  support  the  appropria- 
tion I  find  it  untenable  for  American  serv- 
icemen to  be  sent  into  an  area  of  danger 
without  having  supplied  to  them  the  equip- 
ment and  the  materials  by  which  they  can 
execute  their  orders  with  maximum  safety 
to  themselves  and  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

"However,  lest  my  vote  be  interpreted  as  a 
100-percent  endorsement  of  the  policy  by 
which  American  combat  troops  are  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  wish  t.o  say  emphatically  that  it 
Is  not."  1 1 1  Cong.  Rec.  9497. 
Senator  Javtts  said: 

"Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  with  great 
interest  the  view  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  associate  my- 
self with  them.  However,  what  I  have  to  say 
is  in  addition  to  what  the  Senator  has  al- 
ready said  with  respect  to  an  offensive  for 
peace,  the  design  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  reason  for  voting  for  this  appropriation. 
1  shall  not  repeat  those  words.  They  were 
excellently  stated.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to   Join    in    them. 

"What  I  say  is  a  direct  corollary  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  cannot  accept  the  statements  of 
the  President  as  to  the  meaning  of  my  vote 
in   support    of    this    appropriation. 

"I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  vote  differently  than  as 
the  President  in  his  message  said  I  would  be 
voting  if  I  were  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
propriation. 

"The  President  has  said: 
"  'This  is  not  a  routine  approprlTtion.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
request  i.^  al=o  voting  to  persist  in  our  ef- 
fort to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam.' 

"If  that  were  all  he  said,  that  would  not 
be  so  bad.  However,  the  President  went  on 
and  said: 

■  For  we  will  do  whatever  must  be  done  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  South  Vietnam  from 
aggression  This  is  the  firm  and  irrevocable 
commitment  of  our  people  and  Nation." 


"The  President  then  stated: 
"  'South    Vietnam    has    been    attacked   by 
North  Vietnam.  It  has  asked  our  help.' 

"Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  consulted 
again,  I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  before  we  send  divisions,  rather  than 
some  of  our  Air  Force  and  troops  to  protect 
our  people  who  fight  a  war  in  Asia.  I  want 
to  be  consulted  again.  I  expect  to  be  con- 
sulted again. 

"I  do  not  want  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  stand  as  my  vote  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  policy.  Suppose  we  were 
to  have  differences  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  they  were  to  say  to  us:  'We  do  not 
want  you  here,  Mr.  American.  Go  home."  I 
want  to  be  consulted  again  if  we  decide  that 
we  are  not  going  to  go  home,  but  intend  to 
stay,  which  we  might  very  well  do.  and  might 
have  to  do.  I  do  not  take  my  vote  as  a  blank- 
check  commitment.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
have  a  person  who  describes  himself  as  a  lib- 
eral speaking  about  blank-check  commit- 
ments. However,  this  is  a  very  important 
point.  Let  the  President  and  the  Congress  act 
as  a  team.  Let  it  not  be  assumed  by  anyone 
that  voting  for  this  $700  million,  which  we 
do  advisedly,  and  which  is  pursuant  to  a  res- 
olution of  August  10.  1964.  gives  a  blank 
check  to  the  President,  and  that  it  is  the  last 
request  he  will  have  to  make  of  Congress 
except  requests  for  more  money. 

"I  hope  the  President  will  not  let  this  vote 
go  to  his  head.  We  are  voting.  .  .  ."  Ill 
Cong.  Rec.  9498. 

"The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized 
for  6  minutes 

"Mr  Aiken.  Mr.  President.  I  quote  from 
the  President's  message  yesterday: 

"This  is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
request  is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 

"Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain 
that  my  vote  is  not  intended  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  costly  mistakes  of  the  past,  nor 
as  authority  to  wage  war  in  the  future  unless 
such  war  has  been  declared  by  Congress  I 
realize  quite  clearly  the  position  in  which  the 
President  has  found  himself.  I  have  wanted 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  be  a  good  President.  I 
have  wanted  him  to  be  a  great  President  I 
have  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could 
help  him  with  his  problems. 

"But  I  cannot  let  the  impression  go  out 
from  this  Chamber  that  in  voting  for  this  ap- 
propriation I  am  giving  blanket  approval  to 
waging  undeclared  war  anywhere  or  dele- 
gating the  right  to  express  my  thought.?  to 
anyone."  Ill  Cong.  Rec.  9499. 
Senator  Church  said: 

"I  understand  that  there  is  no  limiting 
language  that  wotild  reduce  the  powers  the 
President  now  holds.  But  what  concerns  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  is  that  his  vote, 
which  he  would  like  to  give  in  support  of 
the  money  requested  because  American  lives 
are  involved  out  there,  and  American  troops 
must  be  furnished  with  all  the  equipment, 
supplies,  ammunition,  and  protection  that 
we  can  give  them,  may  be  construed  as  giving 
advance  approval  for  decisions  in  the  future 
that  I  have  no  possible  way  of  knowing,  such 
as  the  bombing  of  Hanoi,  or,  let  us  say.  the 
enlargement  of  American  combat  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  by  some  striking  degree. 

"I  do  not  know  what  might  happen.  I 
would  not  want  mv  vote  to  be  construed  as 
an  endorsement  of  moves  which  might  en- 
tirely change  the  character  or  dimension  of 
our  involvement  in  southeast  Asia 

"As  I  understand  it.  the  Joint  resolution 
is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bills.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  as  the  Sen- 
ator, once  again,  whether  by  voting  for  the 
Joint  resolution  the  Senator  believes  that 
each  one  of  us  endorses  whatever  action  may 
take  place  in  the  future'^ 

"Mr.  Stennis.  Well.  I  do  not  think  so.  No, 
I  do  not  think  so.  Bu'  that  is  a  decision  that 


every  Senator  must  make  for  himself.  It  Is 
not  a  blank  check.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
signing  a  blank  check  We  are  backing  up  our 
men  and  also  backing  up  the  present  policy 
of  the  President.  If  he  substantially  enlarges 
or  changes  it,  I  would  assume  he  would  come 
back  to  us  in  one  way  or  another. 

"Mr.  Church.  I  agree.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  have  expressed  misgivings  about  some 
aspects  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  supported  the  action  the  Presi- 
dent has  thus  far  taken  in  stepping  up  our 
military  initiative.  My  views  are  on  record. 
They  have  not  changed. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  realize  that  our  fight- 
ing forces  in  the  field  must  be  supported.  But 
I  would  not  want  It  to  be  said  later — and  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked  these  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator — that  by  my  vote  I  have 
given  carte  blanche  approval  to  future  ac- 
tions which  I  cannot  possibly  forecast,  that 
might  greatly  change  the  character  of  the 
war  out  there."  Ill  Cong.  Rec.  9500. 

In  discussing  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  of  1966.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  declared: 
"Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  another  con- 
cern. I  find  myself  in  a  very  difficult  position 
in  determining  my  vote  on  this  bill.  The  bill 
contains  many  items  with  which  I  agree  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  vote  against  it.  But  it  pro- 
vides $700  million  to  support  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
American  war  in  southeast  Asia,  making  it 
difficult  for  me  to  vote  for  it.  I  suppose  we 
can  say  Jocularly.  'For  once.  Wayne  Morse 
is  on  the  spot.' 

"But.  Mr.  President.  I  have  decided  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  with  the  Record  showing  my 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

"American  boys  in  South  Vietnam  did  not 
go  there  of  their  own  volition.  They  went 
there  because  they  were  sent  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. I  fully  realize  that  as  long  as  they 
are  there,  they  must  have  every  possible  bit 
of  protection  that  can  be  given  to  them,  al- 
though I  deplore  the  fact  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, they  are  sent  there  to  paricipate  In  a 
war  that  is  unwise,  unconstitutional,  and  il- 
legal, in  that  the  President  has  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  make  war  in  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war, 

"It  will  be  said.  'You  should  not  vote 
money  to  conduct  such  a  war.'  and  there  is 
much  merit  in  that. 

"But  as  a  liberal.  I  never  overlook  human 
values.  When  I  vote  for  a  bill  that  Includes 
that  $700  million — and  I  will  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  my  g(X>d  friend  from  Mississippi 
momentarily,  as  to  where  the  $700  million 
came  from,  and  its  Justification — I  am  voting 
still  protesting  the  war,  but  I  am  voting  to 
protect  the  human  values  of  the  American 
boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying  under  gov- 
ernmental orders  in  that  war, 

"When  I  balance  the  two  problems  that  I 
have  Just  outlined,  I  feel  that  I  can  vote 
for  it  in  good  conscience.  I  deplore  the  ac- 
tion of  my  Government  in  conducting  this 
war  without  living  up.  as  I  have  been  heard 
to  say  so  many  times,  to  its  constitutional 
obligations  and  its  international  treaty  obli- 
gations. I  am  voting  for  it  in  defense  of  the 
men  who  have  been  sent,  and  not  in  approv- 
al of  their  b?lng  sent. 

"But  the  record  should  also  show  my  con- 
tinued proten  of  the  war  Itself.  The  Presi- 
de :t  of  the  U.-ited  States  should  make  up  his 
mi:.d  as  to  wheiher  or  not  he  wants  to  con- 
f  rm  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Congress 
ihould  make  up  is  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  ;t  wants  to  declare  war.  In  the  absence 
of  a  declaratio.i  of  war.  the  President,  in  my 
opinion,  has  no  constitutional  right  to  send 
a  single  American  boy  to  his  death  in  south- 
e.\st  Asia"  111  Cong.  Rec.  21732. 

The  following  s'..atements  occurred  during 
the  debates  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  of   1956    (PL  89-374" 

"Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  is 
not  in  favor  of  e.walating  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, let  me  say  that  I  will  vote  for  the  bill 
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before  U5  :o  authorize  a  total  of  $4.8  billion 
as  a  Department  of  Defense  supplement, 
southeast    Asia,   fiscal    1966. 

"My  affirmative  vote  for  this  bill  is  ^ven 
with  a  sad  heart.  The  men  at  the  front  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  short  of  the  ammuni- 
tion and  equipment  they  need  to  defend 
themselves.  That  Is  the  only  reason  I  can  see 
to  vote   for  this  authorization. 

"The  situation  Is  different  from  one  last 
year  when  there  was  an  earlier  authorization 
for  the  Vietnam  conflict.  At  that  time  I  did 
not  support  it,  for  administration  spokesmen 
told  us  that  funds  were  available  In  other  ac- 
counts without  legislation.  The  legislation 
then  was  intended  as  an  expression  of  policy. 

"Although  voting  today  for  the  new  legis- 
lation for  munitions,  I  still  do  not  favor  the 
policy  of  escalation  which  the  legislation 
makes  possible."  112  Cong.  Rec.  4463. 

Mr  Kasten MEIER  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  today  on  the 
supplemental  military  authorization  bill, 
like  the  war  in  Vietnam  Iself.  poses  a  great 
dilemma  for  Americans  Inside  and  out  of 
Congress.  The  fact  is  that  our  war  policies 
have  gotten  us  into  a  situation  which  can- 
not be  reversed  by  a  vote  on  a  single  meas- 
ure, but  which  will  require  a  significant 
change  in  our  approach  to  the  terms  by 
which  we  are  willing  to  accept  a  settlement. 
However  strong  my  reservations,  objections, 
or  criticisms  of  the  policy  that  are  engulfing 
us  in  a  southeast  Asia  war,  I  am  constrained 
to  view  and  to  vote  for  this  measure  as  one 
to  provide  material  support  for  our  troops  in 
the  field. 

"I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  I  oppose  our 
war  policy  in  V"ietnam.  I  criticized  it  when  it 
took  the  form  of  an  exces.>ive  response  tn 
the  naval  attack  on  our  ships  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  I  opposed  it  when  it  extended  our 
efforts  to  bombing  North  Vietnam.  I  opposed 
it  last  May  when  it  changed  our  role  from 
one  of  advising  South  Vietnamese  in  their 
war  agaiiist  the  Vietcong  to  one  of  making  it 
our  war.  I  opposed  it  when  the  bombing  of 
the  north  was  to  be  resumed  In  January. 

"Regrett.ibly,  I  must  come  :o  a  smilar  con- 
clusion about  the  eccnoniic  a-^sistance  we 
are  providing  Vietnam  as  well  Last  week  I 
reluctantly  vc:«d  for  the  'oreign  aid  supple- 
mental appropriations  a.s  a  longnnie  sup- 
parter  cf  foreign  a;d.  The  outstanding  fact 
about  the  billions  of  dollars  of  f-reij-i  aici 
we  have  poured  into  Vietnam  in  the  10-year 
peri'-d  from  1954  to  1964  :s  that  it  is  a  failure 
It  has  completely  failed  to  establish  a  vi- 
able government  m  South  Vietnam  and  as 
a  result  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for 
us  be:ng  involved  :n  such  a  m.^jor  war  m 
that  country.  While  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  econorruc  aid  we  are  now  providing  the 
Vietnamese  can  be  effective  while  we  are  at 
:he  same  :;me  cng.iged  :n  heavv  mil.tary  op- 
erations in  the  same  areas.  I  voted  for  that 
measure  in  the  hope  that  som?  imorovemon: 
in  the  condition  of  the  Viotname.-ie  petiple 
•.Mil  result.  The  time  is  rapidlv  approaching 
however,  when  I  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
to  5upp-rt  such  expend:tures,  particularlv 
In  combination  with  military  efforts  with 
which  I  bAsicaily  dis.^gree. 

"Thus,  it  should  be  clear  that  alihough  I 
vote  today  in  support  of  this  au:har;zi,-:on.  it 
is  the  tro,^ps  in  the  field  that  I  vc'e  to  sup- 
port and  no;  the  policies  tha*  go;  them  there. 
Others  have  on  the  fiiX)r  today  sought  to 
reaffirm  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which 
the  President  has  reLed  on  so  extens.velv  a^ 
the  basis  for  the  escalation  rf  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Px-ticularly,  in  the  light  of  this  in- 
ten5ificit.:n  and  the  'mpl.caricn  'h.^t  further 
escalatioi'  lies  ahead.  I  v.ant  it  clearly  under- 
s'oi^d  that  mv  vcte  today  does  not  reaffirm 
that  resolution.  In  fact,  if  the  V-->te  todoy 
were  simply  on  the  latiguj^e  of  that  reso- 
lution I  would  vote  aga.nst  it.  in  view  of 
the  construction  that  has  been  placed  on 
It.  Certainly  if  the  war  spreads,  I  may  regret 
the  action  taken  today  and  my  own  assent 


to  It.  I  trust  and  pray  that    will  not  come 
to  pass.   112  Cong    Rec.  4468 

"Mr.  Fraser.  Mr,  Chairnian.  my  vote  for 
this  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  Is  not  an  endorsement  of  the 
policies  the  United  States  has  been  following 
in  Vietnam. 

"I  believe  that  some  of  our  actions  in  Viet- 
nam have  not  been  wise  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  riasonlng  offered  In  support  of  those  pol- 
icie.-5  would  lead  us  on  a  course  of  action  in 
the  future  that  is  not  in  our  national  inter- 
est. 

"My  vote  today  is  based  on  the  need  to 
sustain  the  troops  already  In  Vietnam."  112 
Cong    Rec.    4468. 

Mr    BiNCHAM   said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Co- 
helanl  submitted  a  brief  Joint  statement  on 
b"half  of  78  members  of  this  House  I  wns 
privileged  to  be  among  the  sponsors  of  tlil.s 
statement. 

"I  shall  vote  for  H  R  12889  for  the  purpose 
stated  m  the  committee  report  But  in  so 
voting.  I  do  have  reservatloiii;.  and  these  res- 
ervations go  somewhat  beyond  the  term.'-,  of 
this  joint  statement.  My  vote  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  wholly  satisfied  with  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  with  re.-pect  to  Vietnam 
Whil?  I  agree  with  President  Johnson  that 
we  cannot  withdraw  from  Vietnam  and  let 
the  Communists  take  over,  and  while  I  su- 
lute  him  for  resisting  the  pressures  of  those 
who  would  f-xpand  and  escalate  the  war,  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  yet  been  stii- 
ficiently  resourceful  or  flexible  in  our  efforts 
to  get  negotiations  started  In  fact,  rec-nt 
dfvelopments  create  the  impressio  i  that  the 
administration  is  no  longer  giving  much 
thou^iu  to  the  question  of  how  to  achicvo 
a    nestotiated    settlement. 

"Why.  then,  am  I  voting  for  this  supple- 
niental  authorization  bill?  First,  for  the  sini- 
p!°  .Tid  o'5vious  rea.on  mentioned  in  the 
joint  statement,  that  we  must  give  our  forces 
in  Vietnam  all  the  support  they  need,  so 
long  as  thev  are  there.  The  second  rea-on 
is  more  complicated  :  I  fear  that  a  substantial 
vote  against  the  authorization  might  ac- 
tually impede  our  objective  of  getting  talks 
startfd  bv  ernourattinc  Hanoi  to  continue 
Its  apparently  total  intransigence. 

"Tins  li-ads  to  a  question  which  I  subml; 
we  should  all  ponder  It  is  certainly  one  of 
•he  k.-y  que.sf.o'is  before  us  at  this  time. 
The  question  is:  Why.  in  spite  of  all  the 
Presidents  efforts  since  last  Asril  to  get  dis- 
cussioMs  started  with  Hanoi,  has  Hanoi 
steadfastly  refused  to  budge? 

"Rather  than  di-cuss  this  question  today, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  debate  on  this  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  I  intend  to  exam- 
ine it  at  seme  length  tomorrow  under  spe- 
e;;il  orders,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any 
Members  Join  in  a  discussion  of  the  question 
at  that  time.  112  Cong.  Rec.  4460. 

"Mr.  Ci.ANcv  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kupferman  ]. 

"Mr.  Kdpferman  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  vot- 
ing for  this  appropri.it ion  because  I  can- 
not leave  our  American  troops  in  the  lurch 
without  proper  protection  on  a  foreign  shore. 
But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  have  put  them  and  us  in 
this  position."  112  Cong  Rec  4460. 

Mr.  Rivers  said 

"Our  men  are  m  Vietnam.  Thev  need  our 
supp<jrt  and  our  help.  Passage  of  this  bill 
is  that  support  and  that  help. 

"Let  the  debate  as  to  whether  we  should 
he  m  Vietnam,  or  how  we  should  conduct 
the  war  in  V'ietnam,  be  carried  en  at  another 
time  I  will  Join  in  such  debate.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  that  debate  This  is  the  time 
for  only  one  thing — and  that  is  to  vote  our 
fighting  men  the  weapons  that  they  need  " 
112  Cong.  Rec   4441. 

Mr.  Anderson  said: 

"Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  wording 
of  the  legislation  now  before  us  which  ex- 


plicitly commits  anyone  to  an  approval  of 
the  various  policies  that  have  been  pursued 
by  the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  Vietnam,  It  could  be  argued  that 
Implicit  in  the  approval  of  this  authorization 
bill  Is  the  approval  of  current  policy.  How- 
ever. I  think  that  we  would  be  establishing 
a-i  unwise  precedent  indeed  if  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  read  too  much  into  the  passage 
of  a  military  authorization  bill.  By  the  same 
token,  I  think  that  the  76  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  signed  a  manifesto  or  decla- 
ration that  their  vote  for  this  measure  does 
not  carry  with  it  approval  for  the  escalation 
of  the  war  or  our  deeper  Involvement  in 
southeast  Asia  will  also  'carry  coals  to  New- 
castle'. ...  I  support  this  measure  and  with 
It  the  heroic  sacrifices  being  made  by  our 
men  in  South  Vietnam  At  the  same  time 
I  do  not  want  history  to  record  that  by 
this  vote  I  gave  this  administration  my 
olank  check  with  resjject  to  its  future  con- 
duct of  policy  in  South  Vietnam"  112  Cong. 
Rcr    4462. 

Mr  ABBrrr  said' 

"Mr  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule  and  the 
bi!!  HR  12889.  the  supplemental  defense 
authorization  bill,  commonly  known  as  the 
Vietnam  military  bill.  This  legislation  Is  of 
vital  importance,  not  only  to  our  military 
men  fighting  in  Vietnam  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

"Our  boys,  through  no  choice  of  their  own, 
are  in  Vietnam  where  they  are  being  shot 
at,  many  of  whom  are  being  wounded,  muti- 
lated, and  killed  It  is  inherent  upon  us  to 
furnish  them  with  all  necessary  military 
material  that  is  at  our  comm.and  so  that 
thev  will  not  be  lacking  one  whit  to  protect 
themselves  and  to  achieve  the  goals  for 
which  they  have  been  sent  We  either  nmst 
furnish  every  needed  article  of  offense  and 
defense  or  else  it  is  our  duty  to  pull  them 
out  We  must  support  them  wholeheartedly 
and  fully  or  el.se  bring  our  boys  back  home. 
It  is  not  fair  to  them  and  it  Is  not  fair  to 
.■\merlca  to  do  les^"  112  Cong.  Rec   4431. 

Mr   Farbstei.v  said: 

"Mr  Chairman,  in  the  p:ist,  I  have  ex- 
pressed reservation  about  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration's ac'ions  in  Vietnam  RcceTitIv, 
I  Joined  a  number  of  other  Representatives 
in  tirsting  the  President,  among  other  things, 
to  deescalate  our  military  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam as  a  further  effort  to  bring  the  war 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 
I  still  feel  no  good  can  come  from  further 
escalation  and  do  not  wish  this  vote  to 
be  considered  otherwi.=e  I  desire  to  create  a 
climate    leading    to    the    conference    table 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  tnsk  of 
votiiu;  on  an  appropriation  for  $4  8  billion 
for  Vietnam.  Each  Member  must  do  some 
soul  searching  before  casting  his  vote.  I. 
for  one  have  carefully  reviewed  my  predilec- 
tions and  balanced  them  with  the  Nation's 
well-being 

■■.•\mcrican  boys  are  committing  their  lives 
and  honor  to  this  fight  in  the  Far  East. 
These  voting  men  must  not  be  deprived  of 
equipment,  necessary  hcspitfils,  medical 
treatment,  essential  supplies,  and  heliccipters 
needed  to  help  them  survive  in  this  Jungle 
war.  Tlie  Congrrss,  recardless  of  any  res- 
ervations and  unanswered  questions  on  ad- 
minlstr.=itlon  policy,  must  not  f?il  to  grant 
the  f'lnds  to  supply  these  brave  men.  I  do 
nut  desire  to  be  in  the  position  of  turning 
mv  Viack  on  our  young  men  wiio  are  presently 
sacrificing  their  lives  In  Vietnam. 

On  the  scale,  I  find  I  must  vote  in  favor 
of  the  r.ppropriatlon   "   112  Conp.  Rec    4448, 

Senator  Javits  said: 

Mr  President,  I  feel  moved  to  speak  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  point  of  view  which 
has  not   been  expressed. 

"Those  of  us.  like  myself,  who  will  vote 
acrainit  the  Morse  amendment  ai^d  wf.nt  to 
table  it,  and  who  will  vote  for  the  bill  to 
give  the  President  additional  funds,  are  not 
again  writing  a  blank  check. 
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"I  do  not,  and  I  cannot  accept  the  vote 
against  the  Morse  amendment  as  being  a  re- 
affirmation. Reaffirmation  is  the  word  used 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
He  made  a  most  moving  speech,  with  which 
I  agree  in  substance,  as  well  as  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Sal- 
tonstall]. 

■  I  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  this  will 
be  a  reaffirmation  of  the  resolution  of  August 
1964.  The  fact  Is  that  as  the  President  has 
handled  this  situation  he  leaves  us  no  other 
alternative.  He  has  left  no  alternative  for 
those  who  disagree  with  his  policies  except 
to  vote  against  an  authorization  on  another 
csccasion.  .As  I  agree  with  his  policies  to  date. 
I  shall  vote  for  this  authorization.  But  If 
tomorrow  I  disagree  with  his  policies  the 
President  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  to 
vote  against  an  authorization,  and  I  shall 
d(.  so.  1 12  Cong.  Rec.  4374. 

Mr.  Clark  said: 

"I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  my  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Morse  amendment  and  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

I  do  both  with  a  heavy  heart,  most  reluc- 
tantly, as  the  least  unacceptable  of  all  avail- 
able choices.  But  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
indeed  that  my  votes,  both  against  the  Morse 
amendment  and  for  the  bill,  do  not  Indi- 
cate an  endorsement  of  the  policy  which  I 
fe.ir  the  administration  is  following."  112 
Cong.  Rec.  4382. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  stated : 

"I  am  not  happy  with  the  minimal  role  to 
which  Congress  is  thus  consigned.  Nor  am  I 
convinced  that  the  Congress  has  been  ade- 
quately consulted  or  respectfully  attended 
in  the  formulation  of  policies  in  Vietnam. 
But  I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that  this 
broad  sense  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  my  own  vote,  simply 
as  a  vote,  properly  represents  my  viewpoint 
on  this  matter,  any  more  than  the  total  vote 
of  Congress  adequately  represents  the  total 
sentiment  of  Congress.  Complicated  posi- 
tions on  matters  of  war  and  peace  are  not 
to  be  abbreviated  by  such  simple  symbolism. 
So  I  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this  vote  as  a 
deep  expre-.sion  of  Individual  or  collective 
viewpoint  on  the  full  range  of  policy  in  Viet- 
nam I  am  voting  for  support  and  supplies 
for  the  American  troops  already  committed 
to  Vietnam"  112  Cong.  Rec.  4455. 

Senator  McGovern  said: 

"Mr  President,  I  am  voting  today  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  equipment  and  supplies 
for  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  My  Senate  col- 
leagues and  my  constituents  know  that  I 
have  opposed  our  growing  military  involve- 
ment in  southeast  Asia  I  believe  that  we 
have  no  interest  there  that  Justifies  the 
heavy  loss  of  life  involved  in  trying  to  settle 
a  Vietnamese  civil  conflict  with  American 
tr-irps. 

"But  since  we  have  sent  300,000  men  to 
southeast  As;a,  we  have  no  practical  alterna- 
tive now  except  to  provide  them  with  the 
equipment  they  need  to  survive, 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  vote  for 
this  military  equipment  bill  Is  not  an  en- 
dorsement of  our  Asia  policy.  Rather,  my 
vote  reflects  my  conviction  that  we  must 
protect  men  we  have  sent  Into  battle  no 
matter  how  mistaken  the  policy  may  be  that 
sent  them  to  that  battlefield."  112  Cong.  Rec. 
4409. 

And  on  March  20,  1967,  In  Introducing 
legislation  on  supplemental  defense  appro- 
priations. Senator  Russell  framed  his  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  bill  In  the  following 
manner: 

"It  [the  legislation]  will  not  alter  the 
course.   ,  ,   . 

"Presumably.  It  will  not  alter  the  course 
of  negotiations  one  way  or  the  other.  But  it 
will  provide  the  materiel  and  equipment 
needed  by  our  gallant  men  who  are  doing 
the  fighting  and  dying  thousands  of  miles 


from  home.  The  funds  contained  In  this  bill 
are  urgently  needed  for  the  ammunition, 
for  the  aircraft,  for  the  trucks,  for  the  travel, 
for  all  the  multitudinous  operations  of  our 
forces  and  those  alined  with  us  in  southeast 
Asia.  A  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  to  give 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  the 
tools  needed  to  protect  themselves  and  to 
continue  the  valorous  assignment  which  they 
have  been  asked  to  perform.  .  .  . "  113  Cong. 
Rec.  7189. 

Dunne;  the  same  debate.  Senator  Holland 
declared : 

"Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  from  Mississippi  ]Mr.  Stennis],  and 
from  Maine  JMrs.  Smith],  and  their  associ- 
ates, have  told  us  that  the^e  amounts  are 
necessary  to  be  spent  or  committed  between 
now  and  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  June 
30 — not  far  away — to  give  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  protection  that  we  can  to  our  men 
who  are  fighting  there,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  not  because  they  want  to  but  because 
our  Government  has  sent  them  there. 

"Mr.  President,  there  may  be  plenty  of 
arguments  about  the  wisdom  of  our  national 
position,  and  about  whether  we  should  ever 
have  gotten  Into  It;  but  It  Is  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  anyone  could  argue  on  this  floor 
that  we  should  withhold  the  support  which 
is  recommended  by  honest,  dedicated  men 
and  women  as  necessary  to  sustain  our  effort 
in  Vietnam  by  the  approximately  half  mil- 
lion American  boys  and  girls  who  are  there." 
113  Cong.  Rec.  7194. 

And  urging  the  support  for  the  appropria- 
tions Holland  later  contended: 

".  .  .  The  question  Is  now:  Shall  we  or 
shall  we  not  appropriate  funds  which  all  of 
the  authorities — who  should  know — includ- 
ing our  own  distinguished  Senators  who  have 
studied  this  question — tell  us  must  be  ap- 
propriated to  give  our  men  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection, the  kind  of  weapons,  the  kind  of 
ammunition,  the  kind  of  equipment,  the 
kind  of  clothing,  the  kind  of  living  quarters, 
the  kind  of  medical  supplies  which  they 
need? 

"Shall  we  do  It,  or  shall  we  nof 

"I  think  that  Is  the  only  question.  That 
Is  the  simple  question  here."  113  Cong.  Rec. 
7197. 

In  explaining  his  vote  for  the  supplemen- 
tal Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1967,  Con- 
gressman Cederberg  observed: 

"IWJe  have  a  commitment  In  Vietnam — 
and  we  can  argue  all  we  want  as  to  whether 
we  should  be  there  or  whether  we  should  not 
be  there — the  fact  Is  that  we  are  there,  and 
the  fact  is  that  when  we  have  this  mission 
we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  support  the 
men  who  are  fighting  It  In  every  way  we 
possibly  can    113  Cong.  Rec.  6878. 

Although  concerned  about  United  States 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  Senator 
Clark  declared  on  August  22,  1967:  "I  think, 
of  course,  we  should  give  full  support  and 
all  necessary  military  equipment  to  protect 
their  lives."  113  Cong.  Rec.  23438. 

And,  on  the  same  day.  Senator  Symington 
supported  the  military  appropriations  with 
the  argument  that: 

"These  men  have  a  right  to  count  on  Con- 
gress backing  them  up  Many  of  them  did 
not  want  to  go  there.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
them  have  been  drafted.  They  are  fighting 
with  superb  courage  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

"There  is  no  way,  in  my  opinion,  that  you 
could  make  a  blanket  cut  of  10  percent  in 
this  budget  without  definitely  affecting  the 
supplies,  the  ammunition,  and  the  support 
that  this  country  owes  to  the  youth  that 
Congress  has  approved  drafting  and  send- 
ing to  Vietnam  In  order  to  protect  our  fu- 
fare  security.   .  .  ."   113   Cong.  Rec.  23470. 

In  voting  In  favor  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1968,  Senator  Fulbrlght  de- 
clared: 


".  .  .  I  ask  that  not  only  the  Senate  but 
the  press  report  it  in  the  proper  context  so 
that  people  are  not  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  by  voting  for  the  military  appropria- 
tions— which  I  intend  to  do — it  is  thereby 
endorsing  a  declaration  of  war,  which  was 
not  my  intent.  113  Conp.  Rec.  23501. 

The  following  remarks  by  Senators  Gore 
and  Pastore  took  place  during  the  debates 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1969: 

"Mr.  Go:^E.  I  am  grateful  for  the  able 
speech  the  Senator  is  making.  I  Join  him  In 
opposing  the  amendment. 

"With  respect  to  policy,  as  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  aware,  I  have  re- 
sisted this  countrys  policy  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  questioned  it  over  a  period  of  years.  I 
believe  in  so  doing  I  was  within  the  proper 
function  of  a  US.  Senator. 

"But  the  men  who  are  there  are  there  in 
consequence  of  a  policy  which,  though  I 
disapprove  it,  has  nevertheless  been  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  The  soldiers  are 
there,  not  by  their  wish,  but  at  the  com- 
mand of  the.r  Government,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  withhold  bombs,  ammunition,  ar- 
tillery, weapons,  equipment  or  whatever  they 
need  to  execute  this  mission,  erroneous  as 
it  may  have  been  as  a  matter  of  policy.  It 
is  a  mission  assigned  to  them,  and  I  wish  to 
see  them  execute  it  with  maximum  efficiency 
and  with  maximum  safety  to  themselves, 
114  Cong   Rec.  18832. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Pastore.  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee had  been  here  yesterday  to  hear  the 
point  I  tried  to  make.  I,  too,  have  had  my 
qualms  about  Vietnam,  and  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  been  involved  there  in  the 
first  place  But  the  Senator  has  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  problem.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake  for  us  to  try  to  make  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  war  room,  to 
attempt  to  decide  what  kind  of  strategy  we 
are  going  to  follow. 

"I  think  if  Senators  believe  our  policy 
ought  to  be  changed,  they  should  do  what- 
ever they  can  about  changing  the  policy; 
but  as  long  as  our  boys  are  there,  we  should 
not  do  anything  which  will  serve  in  any  way 
to  demoralize  our  troops.  We  must  promote 
their  safety  and  do  everything  we  pcssibly 
can  to  assist  them  while  they  are  tnere.  As 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  fxjlnted  out. 
they  are  not  there  by  their  own  choice,  and 
most  of  them  would  rather  be  at  home."  114 
Cong.  Rec.  18832. 

Congressman  Bingham,  commenting  in 
the  House  on  the  same  act,  stated: 

"Mr.  Bingham.  I  thank  the  Chairman  I 
would  Just  like  to  add,  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  distinguished  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  It  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  if  the  various  points  of  view  on  the 
underlying  Issues  could  be  represented  in 
the  subcommittee,  a.s  is  true  In  connection 
with  other  subcommittees, 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported  all  efforts 
to  cut  unnecessary  expenditures  out  of  this 
bill.  Including,  particularly,  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  deployment  of  an  antl-ballistic- 
misslle  system  which  I  believe  will  provide  us 
with  no  security  and  may  well  lead  to  a  dis- 
astrous new  phase  of  the  arms  race.  I  also 
supported  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  JMr.  Brown], 
which  would  have  called  for  a  cessation  of 
all  bombing  .n  North  Vietnam  as  a  necessary 
step  to  meaningful  negotiations.  On  that 
score,  and  in  various  other  respects,  I  am 
in  disagreement  with  our  policies  with  re- 
gard to  Vietnam,  as  I  have  said  frequently 
in  this  House  and  elsewhere. 

"These  amendments  having  failed  of 
adoption,  the  question  now  before  me  is 
whether  to  vote  for  or  against  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  Seme  Members  who  share  my  views 
on  Vietnam  and  for  whose  Judgment  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  are  voting  against  the 
bill.   Mv   reluctant   decision,   however.   Is   to 
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the  contrary.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  legislation  are  for  pur- 
poses with  which  I  cannot  quarrel  and 
which  I  must  support,  such  as  the  pay  of  our 
armed  services  personnel  and  the  provision 
of  essential  supplies  and  equipment  for 
them.  The  recent  tragic  events  m  Czecho- 
slovakia reemphaslze  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  strong  defense  establish- 
ment no  matter  what  happens  in  Vietnam 
"I  know  that  there  are  expenditures  con- 
templated In  this  legislation  that  are  un- 
desirable and  others  that  are  unnecessary. 
I  believe  that  once  again  we  have  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  that  requests  by  the  mili- 
tary for  appropriations  are  treated  far  more 
kindly  and  with  a  less  critical  eye  In  this 
House  than  the  requests  made  by  those 
officials  who  have  charge  of  our  essential 
domestic  programs.  Nevertheless.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  Is  so  much  In  this  bill  that 
Is  clearly  necessary  and  desirable  that,  over- 
all, an  affirmative  vote  Is  called  for. 

"I  might  have  considered  casting  a  nega- 
tive vote  as  a  gesture  of  protest  If  I  believed 
that  such  a  gesture  would  be  an  effective 
way  of  pressing  for  a  change  of  policy  with 
respect  to  Vietnam,  but  I  do  not  so  believe. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  anyone.  In- 
cluding the  Saigon  government,  to  measure 
the  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  our  policy 
on  Vietnam  by  the  number  of  negative  votes 
on  this  bill.  The  dissent  on  Vietnam  is  bet- 
ter measured  by  the  40  percent  vote  for  the 
minority  plank  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  Chicago."  114  Cong.  Rec.  26567 
And  in  August.  1967.  Senator  Pastore 
announced  his  support  for  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1968  with  the  statement 
•Mr  President.  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  feel,  right  down  deep 
In  our  hearts,  that  however  we  feel  about 
Vietnam,  we  are  there  now.  and  cannot  take 
our  feeling  out  on  those  boys  by  not  sup- 
porting this  bill"   113  Cong    Rec    23501 

And  as  late  as  July  6,  1970.  Senator  Church 
expressed  similar  opinion  Explaining  his  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  appropriations  al- 
though he  opposed  the  war.  Church  ex- 
plained: 

"Mr.  President.  I  first  spoke  out  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  In  1963  I  have  opposed  this 
war:  I  have  advised  against  it:  I  have  tried 
to  do  everything  in  my  power,  as  one  Sena- 
tor, to  end  it  However.  Mr  President.  I  have 
also  supportxl  every  appropriation  to  come 
before  the  Senate  to  provide  the  best  of 
materiel  to  our  men  in  the  field.  Once  our 
men  are  there  we  must  provide  the  best  thnt 
money  can  offer  until  such  time  as  we  may 
bring  them  home.  Just  a.';  I  have  supported 
all  bills  to  grant  aid  to  our  men  In  the  field. 
I  intend  to  support  legislation,  such  as  the 
bill  before  this  body  today,  which  will  grant 
them  the  finest  in  care  when  they  retiu'n 
home  with  medical  needs  It  is  our  duty  to 
provide  the  finest  In  medical  care  to  our 
Vietnam  veterans  I  strongly  support  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr  Cranston)  and 
the  committee  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  more 
funds  for  the  quality  care  of  American  boys 
who  are  wounded,  either  medically  or  psy- 
chologically, by  the  war  in  Vietnam."  U6 
Cong   Rec   510598  idally  ed..  July  6.  1970(. 

In  discussing  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  of  1966.  Senator  Morse  registered  his 
"continued  protest  of  the  war  lt.self "  111 
Cong  Rec  21732.  Morse  contended  "In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  the  President 
In  my  opinion,  has  no  constitutional  right  to 
send  a  single  American  boy  to  his  death  In 
Southeast  .Asia".  Ill  Cong  Record  21732. 
However.  Morse  went  on  to  declare: 

"But  I  shall  vote  for  It  also  becau.se  of  its 
many  other  features  with  which  I  find  my- 
self in  enthusiastic  support;  namely,  the  long 
overdue  pay  Increase  for  the  military;  the 
provision  that  was  adopted  In  regard  to  the 
so-called  35-65  formula  In  connection  with 
the  building  of  ships."  Id. 

Similarly,  Congressman  Parbsteln  was  ap- 


parently persuaded  to  vote  for  military  ap- 
propriations under  this  rationale  During 
Congressional  debate  of  March  1,  1966  Farb- 
stein  and  Rivers  discussed  the  bills  provisions. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  "This  bill  also  Includes  ap- 
propriations for  housing,  hospitals,  doctors, 
food,  and  clothing  for  our  Armed  Forces;  does 
it  nof" 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  "This  bill 
and  the  rest  of  the  supplemental  together, 
yes.  That  is  absolutely  right.  You  cannot 
fight  a  war  without  taking  care  of  such  nec- 
essary things  as  that."   112  Cong    Rec    4441 

Congressman  Edw.ards  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  my  position  is 
clear  on  our  commitment  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  have  been  opposed  to  our  military  policy 
In  Vietnam.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  and  I  am  distressed  by  the 
deterioration  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  which  has  been  brought  on  by  our 
Vietnam  operations 

"I  will  vote  for  H  R.  13546,  the  supple- 
mental southeast  Asia  appropriation  meas- 
ure before  this  House  today.  I  will  do  so  be- 
cause I  feel  It  is  unwise  to  decide  policy  is- 
sues through  the  appropriatalons  process.  It 
Is  the  Job  of  the  authorizing  committees  to 
debate  policy  matters.  It  Is  the  Job  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  oversee  the 
administration  of  duly  authorized  funds 

"My  vote  for  this  appropriation  means  two 
things.  It  does  not  alone  mean  that  I  do 
not  believe  It  is  proper  to  express  any  policy 
preferences  in  an  appropriations  measure  It 
also  means  that  aii  appropriations  mea.sure 
should  not  be  used  by  anyone  else  to  express 
their  policy  preferences  My  vote  today  Is 
not  an  endorsement  of  our  past  policy  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  merely  a  certification  of  prior 
House    action    on    authorization    measures  " 

112  Cong   Rec   5820 

Such  a  view  was  somewhat  tangentlally 
touched  upon  by  Senator  Russell  when  he 
introduced  the  supplemental  defense  appro- 
priation bill  of  1967.  In  introducing  the  bill 
Russell  declared : 

"I  have  no  intent  at  this  time  to  Initiate 
an  extended  dl.scussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  That  ground  has  been  well 
plowed,  and  Is  thoroughly  understood  by  all 
concerned.  Each  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
his  own  individual  views  on  this  subject. 
This  Is  not  a  political  bill."  113  Cong.  Rec 
7189. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Young  cautioned 
against  determining  war  policy  by  means  of 
an  appropriation  bill.  Young  stated: 

Mr.  Young  "If  the  Senate  adopts  the  policy 
of  determining  war  policy  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  would  It  not  be  a  precarious  situa- 
tion, sometime  In  the  future,  when  we  might 
be  engaged  In  another  war.  soldiers  would 
be  reluctant  to  enlist  because  they  would  not 
know  whether  they  would  be  supported  fi- 
nancially with  adequate  equipment  and  sup- 
plies which  they  would  need  to  fight  a  war'" 

113  Cong.  Rec  7198 
Congressmar.  Laird  said 

"Mr.  Chairman,  even  If  the  war  were  to  end 
on  June  30.  1967.  these  funds  would  be 
needed.  Virtually  every  dollar  that  is  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  bill  Is  needed  whether 
the  war  ends  June  30  of  1967  or  whether  It 
ends  on  June  30.  1968  or  1969,  because  these 
stocks — aircraft,  ammunition,  and  spare 
parts — have  been  u.sed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  We  have  drawn  down  our 
stocks  all  over  the  world,  and  the  funds  that 
are  to  be  made  available  In  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  are  needed  to  repl.ice  those 
stocks  that  have  been  used  and  consumed  In 
fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  is  very  Important  that  we  bear 
in  mind  today  that  what  we  are  doing  by  our 
action  in  supporting  this  bill  and  In  voting 
for  this  bill  Is  restoring  the  equipment  and 
the  supples  that  have  been  used  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  during  fiscal  year  1967."  113 
Cong.  Rec.  6880. 

Senator  Young  said : 


"|W|e  have  been  financing  this  war  for 
some  months  by  the  reprogramlng  of  funds, 
borrowing  from  emergency  funds,  delaying 
housing,  and  by  other  means.  Much  of  this 
money  has  already  been  committed  for  war 
purposes;  and  If  we  were  to  decide  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  tomorrow,  I  would  think  that 
most  of  this  money  would  still  be  needed." 
113  Cong.  fiec.  7196. 

(Civil  Action  No.  697-71,  in  the  U.S.  Dinrlet 

Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia) 

Afudavit  of  Robert  L.  Leggett 

The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  al., 
Plaintiffs.  V.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  a!  .  Defend- 
ants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss : 

Robert  L  Leggett.  being  first  duly  sworn 
upon  oath,  deposes  and  says,  as  follows: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Unl'ed  State.s.  representing  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Cailfrrnia  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Congress  for  eight  years  during  a  period 
when  the  American  troop  (.ommitment  in 
Vietnam  escalated  from  20.000  authorized  by 
Preident  Kennedy  to  548.000  authorized  by 
President  Johnstn. 

At  no  time  during  said  perked  have  I  been 
requested  by  the  President  or  any  other  per- 
son or  entity  to  declare  war  on  the  country 
of  N'Tth  Vietnam.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
prrtunity  to  vote  for  such  a  declaration  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  if  Article  I,  Section  8 
of  the  Constitution  that  states,  "The  Con- 
j;ress  shall  have  Power  To  declare  War.  grant 
Letter-,  (f  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and 
Water;"  The  Constitutional  Inference  is  that 
thi.'-.  p-^wer  is  exclusive  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States 

I  personally  have  never  submitted  a  reso- 
ution  to  declare  war  on  North  Vietnam  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  waging  war  against 
that  country. 

The  Congress  has  never  been  consulted  as 
a  body  with  respect  to  the  troop  escalation. 
Escalatii  ns  were  merely  periodically  reported 
to  u.s  —  usually  in  the  newspapers 

I  have  not  indirectly  declared  war  through 
voting  on  individual  pieces  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  national  defense. 

The  Congress  has  the  Constitutional  duty 
also  under  Article  I,  Section  8,  of  providing 
for  the  national  defense  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  raise 
and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term 
than  two  Years; 

"To  prolvde  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

"To  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces: 

"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to 
execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  In- 
surrections and  repel  Invasions; 

"To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining,  the  Militia,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  cf  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment 
of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  train- 
ing the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress;" 

I  have  fulfilled  my  obligation  under  this 
Section  by  working  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  enactment  of  a  proper 
Defense  Authorization  Bill 

The  Defense  Authorization  Bill  provides 
totally  for  defense.  No  line  items  have  been 
ihferted  in  said  legislation  for  eight  years 
which  would  declare  war.  No  line  Items  were 
contained  directly  authorizing  any  particu- 
lar expenditure  in  Vietnam. 

Efforts  were  made  on  numerable  occasions 
through  the  years  to  limit  American  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  Procedural  rules 
have  always  kept  these  l.-^sues  from  a  spe- 
cific  vote  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Because  we  have  a  Germaneness  rule  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  war  amend- 
ments have  always  been  held  not  In  order 
respecting   other   legislation   not   related   to 
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national  defense.  Rule  XVI.  Section  794. 
reads  as  follows:  ".  .  ,  and  no  motion  or 
proposition  on  a  subject  different  from  that 
under  consideration  shall  be  admitted  under 
color  of  amendment." 

In  summary.  It  has  simply  not  been  p)OSsl- 
ble  for  me  to  discharge  my  duty  as  I  saw  it 
under  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense  and  not  vote  for  defense 
authorizations  and  appropriations  as  they 
were  presented  to  the  Congress. 

I.  at  no  time,  have  considered  that  my 
discharge  of  obligations  under  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 8.  S  140,  Indirectly  discharged  my  obli- 
gations under  Article  I,  Section  8.  I  131.  re- 
lating to  declaring  war. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  legal  position  is 
shared    by    many    Members. 

It  Is  my  considered  view  of  the  facts  that 
even  members  who  have  supported  the  mili- 
tary action  against  North  Vietnam  have  not 
intended  to  indirectly  declare  war  on  that 
countp,-.  To  the  contrary,  debates  have  oc- 
cured  on  many  occasions  In  the  Congress 
and  before  my  Committee  whereby  It  was 
the  consensus  that  war  should  not  be  ex- 
pressly declared  for  good  and  efficient  rea- 
.sons. 

I  consider,  therefore,  that  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional. 

I  Civil  Action  No.  697-71.  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court   for  the   District   of  Columbia) 
.Affidavit  of  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 

The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs.  V  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al.,  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  being  first  duly 
sworn  upon  oath,  deposes  and  says  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  I  reside  at  88-12  Elmhurst  Avenue.  Elm- 
hurst.  New  York. 

2.  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Hoxi.se  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Eighth  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York  since  1962. 

3  It  Is  my  belief  that  House  passage  of 
general  military  appropriations  bills  is  not 
an  exercise  of  Congress'  Constitutional  right 
to  authorize  war.  Because  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  legislative  procss  In  the  House,  mili- 
tary appropriations  bills  do  not  represent 
a  decision  of  a  majority  of  those  voting  to 
enact  the  bill,  that  the  U  S  shall  fight  a 
war.  nor  does  a  Congressman's  vote  for  mili- 
tary appropriations  necessarily  mean  that  he 
Is  for  the  war  and  wishes  to  authorize  It. 
Further,  a  Congressman's  failure  to  vote  for 
legislation  to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  does 
not  mean  that  he  favors  the  war  and  wishes 
to  authorize  It.  This  will  all  become  more 
clear  If  I  set  out  the  mechanics  of  the  legis- 
lative process  in  the  House. 

4  In  the  House,  committee  chairmen 
wield  an  amount  of  power  which  is  vastly 
disproportionate  to  their  numbers.  They  have 
great,  and  often  decisive,  influence  on  what 
provisions  are  included  in  legislation  before 
their  committees  and  on  what  legislation  Is 
reported  out  of  their  committees.  A  com- 
mittee chairman  exercises  great  if  not  deci- 
sive influei'ce  on  how  much  floor  time  shall 
be  allotted  for  full  House  debate  on  his 
commit  lee's  bills,  on  whether  the  bills  can 
be  amended  on  the  floor,  and  on  what  other 
rules  of  procedure  will  be  followed  on  the 
floor  in  regard  to  his  Committee's  bills.  When 
the  House  considers  a  bill  while  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  rather  than  sitting  as 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee  which  reported  out  the 
bin  usually  manages  It  on  the  floor  and  allots 
time  to  speakers  of  his  party. 

When  a  bill  is  enacted  by  the  House  btit 
must  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate,  the 
committee  chairman  whose  committee  re- 
ported out  the  bill  appoints  the  House  con- 
ferees Normally,  he  will  pick  conferees  whose 


views  are  similar  or  Identical  to  his  own 
rather  than  conferees  who  may  happen  to 
disagree  with  him.  This  helps  him  to  Insure 
that,  as  reported  back  to  the  full  House  from 
the  conference,  the  bill  will  reflect  his  views. 

5.  Because  of  the  seniority  system.  House 
Committees  are  disproportionately  chaired 
by  older  Congressmen  who  in  the  main  are 
from  rural,  one-party  districts  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

6.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
handles  military  authorl2iatlon  bills,  which 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  handles  bills  which  actually  ap- 
propriate the  money  that  has  previously 
been  authorized  In  authorization  bills.  The 
House  Rules  Committee,  in  consultation 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  lays  down 
the  procedural  rules  under  which  bills  from 
the  latter  two  committees  will  be  debated 
and  voted  upon  on  the  floor. 

7.  During  the  course  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
Chliia.  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  been  the  late  Carl  Vinson 
of  Georgia,  the  late  Mendel  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  and  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana; 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  been  George  Mahon  of  Texas,  and 
the  chairmeo  of  the  Rules  Committee  have 
been  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia  and  William 
Colmer  of  Mississippi.  All  of  these  chairmen 
have  indicated  support  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

8.  Unless  it  were  to  be  Introduced  as  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  (which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss later  I.  a  bill  to  prevent  authorized  or 
appropriated  funds  from  being  used  to  fight 
a  war  In  Indo-China  would  have  gone  to  the 
Armed  Services  or  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. But  the  views  of  the  chairmen  and  most 
of  the  members  of  these  committees  meant 
that  the.se  committees  would  not  report  out 
such  cut-off  bills  for  adoption  or  rejection 
by  the  House.  This  was  true  regardless  of 
whether  the  cut-off  bill  was  separate  from 
any  other  legislation  or  was  only  one  provi- 
sion in  a  larger  military  authorization  or 
appropriations  bill.  Thus,  the  opponents  of 
the  war  were,  for  all  intents  aiid  purposes, 
disabled  from  working  through  the  commit- 
tee system. 

9.  When  a  military  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation bill  IS  reported  out  from  com- 
mittee and  comes  before  the  House  for  ac- 
tion, the  House  does  not  sit  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  debating  and  amend- 
ing the  bill.  Rather,  the  bill  is  considered  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  has  concluded  debating 
aiid  amending  the  bill,  the  House  reconvenes 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  on 
the  bill.  But  when  the  House  reconvenes  as 
the  House  of  Representatives,  there  is  no 
further  debate  on  the  bill.  Moreover,  the 
House  cannot  add  any  amendments  which 
were  either  rejected  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  or  were  not  passed  upon  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  All  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  do  regarding  amendments  is 
to  accept  or  reject  amendments  that  were 
previously  added  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
When  the  House  subsequently  sits  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  Congress- 
man who  votes  on  the  previously  added 
amendments  and  on  the  final  bill  may  have 
his  vote  recorded,  which  means  that  his  con- 
stituents, his  colleagues,  the  press  and  others 
can  tell  how  he  voted. 

10.  The  procedural  rules  governing  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  are  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  rules  which  normally  govern 
when  the  House  sits  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Moreover,  the  rules  governing  the 
Committee  of  the  Whi.le  ensure  that,  as 
hammered  out  In  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
military  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  do  not  represent  a  considered  and  in- 
tentional decision,  by  at  least  a  majority 
of  those  voting  to  enact  the  bills,  that  this 
nation  shall  fight  a  war. 


11  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  quorum 
consists  of  oi.ly  100  members,  and  a  majority 
cf  that  quorum  is  51  members.  Furthermore 
and  very  impcrtant'.y,  until  the  1971  changes 
requiring  recorded  teller  votes  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  there  were  no  recorded  votes 
on  amendments  to  bills.  Thus.  In  regard  to 
military  authorization  cr  appropriations 
bills  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  there  would 
have  been  no  way  to  tell  whether  a  Repre- 
srn'a'.lve  'oted  for  an  amendment  such  as 
or.e  to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  in  Indo- 
China,  whether  he  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment, whether  he  voted  at  all  or  even  if  he 
were  present  when  the  amendment  was  con- 
sidered. This  inability  to  tell  how  a  Repre- 
sentative voted  on  an  amendment  or  even 
whether  he  voted  at  all  was  a  factor  con- 
ducive to  not  making  a  conscious,  inten- 
tional, and  deliberate  decision  on  whether 
the  United  States  should  fight  a  war. 

12.  When  military  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation bills  were  considered  In  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  the  chairmen,  respectively, 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  would  be  the  managers  of  the 
bill  and  would  alio:  floor  debate  time  to 
speakers  from  their  political  party.  The 
ranking  Republican  member  of  these  com- 
mittees would  allot  floor  time  to  Republican 
Congressmen.  The  Chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tees, and  the  ranking  Republicans,  were  all 
of  generally  similar  views  on  Vietnam.  The 
chairmen  would  see  to  It  that  the  particular 
authorization  or  appropriation  bill  under 
consideration  was  treated  as  a  unitary  "pack- 
age ".  Prom  a  practical  p>oint  of  view,  there 
was  a  restriction  on  the  opportunity  for  the 
Intrcduction  of,  debate  upon,  or  voting  on 
the  amendments  to  the  bill.  Time  to  speak 
was  not  fairly  apportioned  among  proponents 
and  opponents.  Thus,  an  amendment  to  cut 
off  funds  for  the  war  would  receive  short 
procedural  shrift,  as  ccmi>ared  to  other 
amendments  connected  with  the  war.  Thus, 
as  ham.mered  out  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  a  military  authorization  or  appropri- 
ation bill  could  not  represent  a  conscious 
and  intentional  decision  by  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  on  the  bill  that  the 
nation  should  fight  a  war  in  Indo-China. 

13.  As  previously  stated,  when  they  are 
hammered  Into  final  shape  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  military  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations bills  are  then  acted  upon  by  the 
House,  which  reconvenes  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  take  such  action.  But  the 
House  acts  upon  the  bill  in  the  exact  form 
ill  which  l:  comes  out  of  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  House,  sitting  as  the  House  of 
Representatives,  does  not  further  debate  the 
bill.  It  cannot  add  amendments  which  have 
been  rejeced  or  not  passed  upon  :n  Com- 
mittee of  'he  Whole.  It  votes  only  on  whether 
to  accept  amendments  that  were  added  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  on  the  final 
versioii  of  the  bill. 

14  The  only  exception  to  'he  procedure 
whereby  the  reconvened  House  does  not 
merelv  vote  on  'he  bill  .-iS  it  emerged  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  as  follows; 
It  is  possible  for  the  reconvened  HoiLse  to 
enact  a  motion  to  conditionally  or  uncondi- 
tionally recommit  the  bill  to  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  But  the  standard  House  proce- 
dure is  for  the  Spe.iker  t  i  recosnize  a  legis- 
lator whom  the  Speaker  knows  will  move  to 
recomm't  the  biU  unconditionally.  Since  «n 
unconditio'ial  reco^fynital  would  open  up  the 
bill  for  who'.es.^Ie  changes  upon  its  return  to 
the  co.nimittee.  and  slVice  there  Is  a  reluc- 
tance to  go  over  the  same  ground  again  in 
the  committee,  the  nt'otion  to  rfx^omniit  un- 
conditionally Is  usuhlly  voted  down.  Under 
the  operative  rules.  \he  motion  to  recommit 
unconditionally  prealudes  any  further  mo- 
tion to  recommit  tj>4t  might  be  m.ade.  Thus 
there  cotild  not^We  a  motion  to  recommit 
upon  the  coalition,  for  example,  of  an 
amendment  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  war 
Thus  the  Itouse  must  proceed,  without  de- 
bate.\;o  voip  on  the  authorization  or  appro- 
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prlatjons  bill  In  the  form  ;a  which  1'.  emerged 
from  Committee  of  the  Whole 

15  As  it  emerges  from  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  v\  authorization  or  approprl.itloiLs 
bill  represents  a  "paclcage'"  or  •lumped"  bill. 
which  au:honzes  or  appropriates  money  for 
a  grei;  variety  of  mihtary  needs,  many  of 
wh.ch  neetls  are  essential  to  national  se- 
curity, stich  as  ships,  planes,  b.ises.  and  mili- 
tar>'  salaries.  The  c  ^sts  of  the  w.ir  are  not 
separately  earmarked  In  the  bills,  so  they 
cannot  be  sep.ir.itely  Identified  Moreover, 
the  costs  of  the  war  are  substantially  leso 
than  half  of  the  total  monies  appropriated 
for  nat.onal  defense,  and  over  80 ■;  of  the 
forces  for  which  money  is  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated are  not  in  Indo-China. 

16.  Because  Congressmen  support  the  es- 
sential defeitse  needs  such  as  ships,  planes, 
and  salaries  provided  for  in  an  authorization 
or  appropriation  bill,  most  of  them  have  felt 
that  they  must  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  even 
though  some  might  oppose  the  war.  or  oppose 
the  use  of  part  of  the  bill's  monies  to  Snance 
the  war.  or  would  not  vote  to  authorize  the 
war  in  Indo-China.  There  Is  thus  no  way 
validly  to  generalize  that  the  enactment 
of  general  military  appropriatioiis  or  author- 
ization bills  represents  an  intentional  deci- 
sion by  at  least  a  majority  of  Representatives 
voting  on  the  bill  that  the  United  States 
should  fight  a  war  in  Indo-China. 

17.  I  have  pointed  out  that  House  proce- 
dure has  made  It  exceptionally  difficult  to 
bring  up  a  bill  or  amendment  cutting  off 
money  for  the  war  I  have  also  tried  to  show 
that  a  Congressman's  failure  to  vote  for  a 
fund  cut-off  dees  not  necessarily  mean  he  fa- 
vors the  war  or  wishes  to  authorize  it.  Con- 
gressmen have  felt  strongly  that  they  cannot 
cut  off  money  to  American  servicemen  who 
are  already  In  combat  in  the  field  and  who 
need  ammunition,  food,  shelter  and  other 
materiel  requisite  to  survival.  For  these  rea- 
sons, Congressmen  have  not  voted  for  a  fund 
cut-off  even  though  they  oppose  the  war  and 
would  not  vote  to  authorize  It. 

18.  In  addition.  I  believe  that  some  Con- 
gressmen who  would  not  vote  to  authorize 
the  war.  will  not  vote  for  a  fund  cut-off  be- 
cause they  do  not  believe  that  a  fund  cut-off 
is  a  proper  way  to  terminate  a  war. 

19.  An  appropriations  bill  enacted  without 
a  fund  cut-off  cannot  realistically  be  equated 
with  a  bill  which  Is  divorced  from  appropria- 
tions and  which  independently  and  inten- 
tionally authorizes  war.  The  fact  that  Con- 
gress enacts  appropriations  bills  without  cut- 
ting off  money  does  not  mean  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  authorize  the  war  if  asked  to  do 
so.  It  would  be  much  harder  for  the  E.xecu- 
tive  to  get  Congress  to  intentionally  author- 
ize the  war  than  to  get  Congress  to  enact  an 
authorization  or  appropriations  act  without 
a  fund  cut-off. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  If  Con- 
gressmen were  asked  to  authorize  war  in 
Indo-China  in  a  bill  independent  of  appro- 
priations, they  would  think  about  this  very 
carefully  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
they  are  clearly  being  presented  with  a  de- 
cision for  or  against  war  Each  Congressman 
would  als.o  think  about  it  carefully  because 
his  vote  would  be  recorded  and  would  there- 
fore 1^  visible  to  the  press  and  public,  and 
he'^^rould  be  held  accountable  for  his  vote  by 
h/^  constituents  There  would  have  been  an 
e.-.r ..est  debate  in  Congress  and  in  the  nation 
tit  any  time  since  1960  on  whether  war  should 
be  authorized  ii  Indo-China.  Such  a  Con- 
/  pressiona!  debate  would  haie  raised  all  the 
\  ques  ions  incident  to  the  desirability  of  com- 
i  mittmz  this  nation  to  fight  a  war  in  Asia. 
\  whether  AmsriL-.m  troops  should  be  sent  to 
,  Indo-China.  whether  the  war  was  in  the  na- 
tional l.iterest.  and  so  forth.  At  the  end  of 
s'tKili  a  deh.ite.  if  a  Congressman  had  decided 
to  <^te  against  declaring  or  authorizing 
war.  he.^would  not  have  had  to  feel  that  he 
wr.s  cutting  off  necessary  monies  to  men  In 
comba"^.  > 


But  the  Situation  is  entirely  different  In 
regard  to  military  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills  As  stated  above,  these  bills 
are  considered  under  procedures  which  re- 
strict sharply  the  possibility  of  introducing 
and  debating  amendments  to  cut  off  funds 
The  bills  do  not  clearly  present  the  decision 
of  whether  to  fight  a  war.  since  they  are 
"packages  '  which  provide  money  for  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  defense  needs.  Some 
Congressmen  feel  that  a  cut  off,  even  one  at 
a  future  date,  could  endanger  our  men  Votes 
on  amendments  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
have  not  been  recorded  in  the  past,  so  that 
a  Congressman's  constituency  is  not  aware 
of  how  he  votes  on  amendments.  But  even 
if  a  Congressman  were  to  announce  that  he 
voted  to  cut  off  monies,  or  if  otherwise  his 
position  became  public  knowledge,  some 
constituents  might  be  angry  with  him  for 
possibly  endangering  troops  by  cvittlng  off 
monies.  In  contrast,  his  constituents  might 
have  agreed  with  him  or  been  sympathetic 
with  him  if  he  refvised  affirmatively  to  au- 
thorize war  on  a  war  bill  or  resolution  that 
was  wholly  divorced  from  cutting  off  funds 

Finally,  even  if  Congress  were  to  enact  a 
general  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
containing  a  provision  cutting  off  monies, 
the  President  could  veto  the  bill.  It  would 
be  virtually  Impossible  to  muster  the  - ,  ma- 
jority necessary  in  each  House  of  Congress 
to  override  the  veto.  and.  because  our  armed 
.services  cannot  be  totally  left  without  funds. 
Congress  would  have  to  enact  a  new  bill 
satisfactory  to  the  President  which  did  not 
contain  a  cut-off  of   monies. 

20  In  May  1965  and  March  1967.  the  Execu- 
tive, close  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years  in- 
volved, said  It  had  run  out  of  money  to  use 
in  Vietnam,  and  Congress  enacted  .supple- 
mental appropriations  to  be  used  In  Vietnam 
for  the  remainder  of  these  fiscal  years.  I 
voted  for  the  supplemental  appropriation  in 
1965  and  against  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion in  1967.  However.  In  my  view,  votes  for 
these  supplemental  appropriations  did  not 
represent  a  declaration,  authorization,  or 
ratification  of  war  Many  Congressmen  felt  it 
necessary  to  vote  for  these  bills  because 
American  servicemen  were  already  in  com- 
bat in  the  field  and  the  Executive  said  the 
money  was  immediately  necessary  to  provide 
them  with  requisites  of  survival  such  as  food, 
ammunition,  shelter,  etc.  In  fac.  at  one 
point  we  were  told  by  the  President  that  to 
deny  supplemental  appropriations  would  be 
to  deny  support  to  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives.  "Thus  many  Congressmen  voted  for  the 
supplemental  even  though  they  did  not 
approve  of  and  did  not  wish  tT  authorize  a 
large  war  in  Indo-China. 

21  Congress  voted  In  1967  and  1971  for  ex- 
tensions of  the  Selective  Service  Act  I  voted 
for  the  1967  extension  of  the  draft,  and 
against  the  1969  and  the  1971  extensions  of 
the  draft.  But  a  vote  for  extending  Selective 
Service  is  not  a  vote  to  declare,  authorize  or 
ratify  the  war  in  Indo-China 

This  country  has  had  a  draft  since  1940. 
in  both  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace  It 
obviously  needs  an  army  in  peacetime,  and 
this  is  aside  from  the  fact  that  troops  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Unless  and  until  there 
Is  a  volunteer  army,  the  army  must  be  raised 
by  conscription.  Thus.  Congressmen  felt  it 
necessary  to  vote  to  extend  Selective  Service 
even  though  they  would  not  ha%e  voted  t,T 
authorize  the  war  and  were  opposed  to  using 
American  troops  in  the  Indo-China  war. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  to  amend  the 
Selective  Service  extension  bills  to  cut  off  the 
use  of  troops  In  Indo-China  would  have  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  run  into  the 
same  kinds  of  procedural  obstacles  that  I  ve 
diicj.^sed  earlier  in  connection  with  appro- 
priations. Like  authorization  bills.  Selective 
Servlc  rcne-A.il  bills  go  to  the  .^rmed  Serv- 
ice^ Committee  Like  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. Selective  Service  renewals  are 
considered  in  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole.  Thus. 


a  bill  to  end  the  use  of  troops  In  Indo-China 
would  not  have  been  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee, and  a  floor  amendment  to  achieve  that 
objective  would  not  and  did  not  receive  a  fair 
opportunity  to  be  introduced  and  considered. 
The  same  procedural  reasons  which  demon- 
strate that  the  absence  of  a  fund  cut-off  does 
not  mean  Congress  has  authorized  war  also 
demonstrate  that  the  absence  of  a  troop  cut- 
off does  not  mean  Congress  has  authoriz'-d 
war. 

Finally,  as  long  as  the  US.  was  flghtmi.'  a 
war.  many  Congreismen.  even  though  they 
oppi  sed  'he  war.  felt  the  draft  was  necessary 
to  permit  the  replacement  of  troops  wl-.o  h  id 
already  served  in  combat. 

Thus,  for  all  these  reasons,  it  is  my  view 
that  many  Congressmen  felt  It  nece=sary  to 
vote  for  SelectHe  Service  extensions  though 
they  did  not  Intend  and  would  not  have 
voted  to  authorize  the  war. 

22.  Because  of  his  wide  access  to  the  miiss 
media,  his  position  as  national  leader,  his 
position  as  head  of  his  party,  his  patronage 
power,  and  his  fund-raising  power,  the  Pres- 
ident has  tremendous  political  power  and 
great  advantages  in  the  legislative  process 
With  this  power  and  these  advantages,  he 
might  be  able  to  get  Congress  to  intention- 
ally authorize  war  ii  Congress  realhj  thinks 
ue  should  fight.  But  as  I've  said  before,  it 
would  be  harder  for  him  to  get  Congress  to 
intentionally  authorize  war  than  for  hitn  to 
get  Congress  to  pass  appropriations  and  Se- 
lective Service  bills  without  a  cut-off  of 
funds  or  troops  Cutting  off  funds  for  trcK.ps 
involves  Just  too  many  problems  to  be  an 
effective  method  of  registering  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  a  war  B.tsed  on  iny 
experience  in  Congress.  If  separation  of  pow- 
ers Is  to  be  maintained,  and  if  Congress' 
power  over  war  Is  to  be  maintained  with 
Integrity,  the  President  should  have  to  get 
explicit  and  intentional  Congressional  au- 
thorization for  war. 


[Civil  Action  No.  697-71.  In  the  US,  District 

Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia] 

Affid.^vit   of   John    Conyers.    Jr 

The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  ft  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  v.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  at  .  De- 
fendants, 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

John  Conyers.  Jr  .  being  first  duly  sworn 
upon  oath,  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  19970  Canterbury 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich,  48221 

2  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  First 
District  of  the  State  of  Michigan  since  1965 

3.  I  have  voted  for  general  military  appro- 
priations bills  during  the  course  of  the  war 
In  Indo-China.  But  House  passage  of  general 
military  appropriations  bills  is  not  an  ex- 
orcise of  Congressmen's  Constitutional  right 
to  authorize  war  in  Indo-China.  Because  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  legislative  process  in 
the  House,  military  appropriations  bills  do 
not  represent  a  decision  of  at  least  a  major- 
ity of  those  voting  to  enact  the  bill,  that  the 
US.  shall  fight  a  war.  Because  of  the  me- 
chanics of  the  legislative  process,  a  Congress- 
man's vote  for  military  appropriations  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  for  the  war 
and  wishes  to  authorize  it.  nor  does  a  Con- 
gressman's failure  to  vote  for  legislation  to 
cut  off  the  use  of  funds  In  Indo-China  mean 
that  he  favors  the  war  and  wishes  to  author- 
lz3  it.  This  will  all  become  more  clear  if  I 
set  ovit  the  mechanics  of  the  legislative  pr.c- 
ess  m  the  House, 

4  In  the  House,  committee  chairmen 
wield  an  amount  of  power  which  Is  vastly 
disproportionate  to  their  numbers  They 
have  great  if  not  decisive  Influence  on  what 
provisions  are  included  In  legislation  before 
their  committees  and  on  what  legislation  Is 
reported  out  of  their  committees  A  commit- 
tee chairman  exercises  great  If  not  decisive 
influence  on   how  much  floor  time  shall  be 
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allotted  for  full  House  debate  on  his  com- 
mittee's bills,  on  whether  the  bills  can  be 
amended  on  the  floor,  and  on  what  other 
rules  of  procedure  will  be  followed  on  the 
floor  m  regard  to  his  Committee's  bills.  When 
the  House  considers  a  bill  sitting  in  Com- 
miitee  of  the  Whole,  rather  than  sitting  as 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee  which  reported  out  the  bill 
manages  It  on  the  floor  and  allots  times  to 
speakers  of  his  party.  Relatively  little  time 
is  normally  allotted  for  debate.  When  a  bill 
IS  enacted  by  the  House  but  must  go  to  con- 
ferince  with  the  Senate,  the  committee 
chairman  whose  committee  reported  out  the 
bill  appoints  the  House  conferees  Normally, 
he  Will  pick  conferees  whose  views  are  simi- 
lar or  identical  to  his  own  rather  than  con- 
ferees who  may  happen  to  disagree  with  him. 
This  helps  him  to  Insure  that,  as  reported 
back  to  the  full  House  from  the  conference. 
the  bill  will  reflect  his  views. 

5.  Because  of  the  seniority  system.  House 
Committees  are  disproportionately  chaired 
by  cider  Congressmen  who  in  the  main  are 
from  one  section  of  the  country. 

6.  T'ne  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
handles  military  authorization  bills,  which 
author  ze  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  mili- 
tary ptirposes.  The  House  Appropriations 
Ocin'nit'e?  handles  bills  which  actually  ap- 
propri.ite  the  money  that  has  previously  been 
authorized  In  authorization  bills.  The  House 
Rule^  C-mmittee.  in  cK.se  collaboration  with 
the  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  often  lays  down 
the  procedural  rtiles  under  which  bills  from 
the  latter  two  committees  will  be  debated 
and  vo'ed  upon  on  the  floor, 

7.  During  the  course  of  the  war  In  Indo- 
Cir.na.  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services 
C.jmmifee  have  been  the  late  Carl  Vinson 
of  Georgia,  the  late  Mendel  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  and  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana; 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  been  George  Mahon  of  Texas,  and 
the  chiirmen  of  the  Rules  Committee  have 
been  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia  and  William 
Calmer  of  Mississippi  All  of  these  chairmen 
have  been  hawkish  on  Vietnam.  Further,  the 
membership  of  the  three  committees  has  also 
oeen  comprised  primarily  of  Congressmen 
who  were  quite  hawkish  on  the  war. 

8.  Unless  It  were  to  be  Introduced  as  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  (which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss later) .  a  bill  to  prevent  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated f'.inds  from  being  used  to  fight  a 
war  in  Indo-China  would  have  gone  to  the 
Armed  Services  or  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees But  the  hawkish  views  of  the  chairmen 
and  members  of  these  committees  meant  that 
these  committees  would  not  report  out  such 
cui-off  bills  for  adoption  or  rejection  by  the 
House  This  was  true  regardless  of  whether 
the  cut-off  bill  was  separate  from  any  other 
legislation  or  was  only  one  provision  in  a 
larger  military  authorization  or  appropria- 
tions bill,  Thtis.  opponents  of  the  war  were 
disabled  from  working  through  the  commit- 
tee sy.s'em. 

9  When  a  military  authorization  or  ap- 
pr.:)priation  bill  is  i-eported  out  from  com- 
mittee and  comes  before  the  House  for  ac- 
tion, the  House  does  not  sit  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  debating  and  amend- 
ing the  bill.  Rather,  the  bill  Is  considered  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  is  through  debating  and 
amending  the  bill,  the  House  reconvenes  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  on  the 
bill.  But  when  the  House  reconvenes  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  there  is  no  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  bill.  Moreover,  the  House 
cannot  add  any  amendments  which  were 
either  rejected  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  or  were  not  passed  upon  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  All  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  do  regarding  amend- 
ments is  to  accept  or  reject  amendments 
that  were  previously  added  in  Committee 
of  the  W'hole.  Each  Congressman  who  votes 


on  the  previously  added  amendments  and 
on  the  final  bill  has  his  vote  recorded,  which 
means  that  his  constituents,  his  colleagues, 
the  press  and  others  can  tell  how  he  voted. 

10.  The  procedural  rules  governing  the 
Committee  of  Whole  are  materially  different 
from  the  rules  which  normally  govern  at 
times  when  the  House  sits  as  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Moreover,  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  ComnUttee  of  the  Whole  ensure  that, 
as  hammered  out  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
military  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  do  not  represent  a  considered  and  inten- 
tional decision,  by  at  least  a  majority  of 
those  voting  to  enact  the  bills,  that  this  na- 
tion shall  fight  a  war. 

11.  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  quorum 
consists  of  only  100  members,  and  a  majority 
of  that  quorum  is  but  51  members.  Further- 
more and  very  Importantly,  until  the  1971 
changes  requiring  recorded  teller  votes  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  there  were  no  re- 
carded  votes  on  amendments  to  bills.  Thus. 
In  regard  to  military  authorization  or  appro- 
priations bills  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
there  would  have  been  no  way  to  tell  whether 
a  Representative  voted  for  an  amendment 
such  as  one  to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  in 
Indo-China.  whether  he  voted  against  the 
amendment,  or  whether  he  voted  at  all.  This 
inability  to  tell  how  a  Representative  voted 
on  an  amendment  or  even  whether  he  voted 
.It  al!  was  a  factor  conducive  to  not  making 
a  conscious,  intentional,  and  deliberate  deci- 
sion on  whether  the  United  States  should 
fight  a  war. 

12.  Whe.i  military  authorization  or  appro- 
priation bills  were  considered  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  the  chairmen,  respectively,  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mitiees  would  be  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  would  allot  floor  debate  time  to  speakers 
from  their  political  party.  The  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  these  committees  would 
allot  floor  time  to  Republican  Congressmen. 
The  chairmen  of  the  committees,  and  the 
ranking  Republicans,  were  all  hawkish  on 
Vietnam.  The  chairmen  would  see  to  it  that 
the  particular  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion bill  under  consideration  was  treated  as 
a  unitary  "package."  Very  little  or  no  op- 
portunity was  given  for  the  introduction  of. 
debate  upon,  or  voting  on  amendments  to  the 
bill.  Time  to  spyeak  was  not  democratically 
apportioned  among  proponents  and  oppon- 
ents. Thus,  an  amendment  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war  would  receive  nothing  but  very 
short  procedural  shrift,  as  occurred  to  other 
amendments  connected  with  the  war.  Thtis. 
as  hammered  out  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  a  military  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion bill  could  not  represent  a  conscious  and 
intentional  decision  by  at  least  a  majority  of 
those  voting  on  the  bill  that  the  nation 
should  fight  a  war  in  Indo-China. 

13.  When  they  are  hammered  Into  final 
shape  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  military 
authorization  and  appropriations  bills  are 
then  acted  upon  by  the  House,  which  recon- 
venes as  the  House  of  Representatives  to  take 
such  action.  But  the  House  acts  upon  the 
bill  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  comes  out 
of  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  House,  sit- 
ting as  the  House  of  Representatives,  does 
not  further  debate  the  bill.  It  cannot  add 
amendments  which  have  been  rejected  or  not 
passed  upon  in  Committee  of  the  'Whole.  It 
votes  only  on  whether  to  accept  amendments 
that  were  added  In  Committee  of  the  Whcle 
and  on  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 

14.  The  only  exception  to  the  procedure 
whereby  the  reconvened  House  does  not 
merely  vote  on  the  bill  as  it  emerged  from 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  as  follows.  It  is 
possible  for  the  reconvened  House  to  enact 
a  motion  to  conditionally  or  unconditionally 
recommit  the  bill  to  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
But  the  standard  House  procedure  is  for  the 
presiding  officer  to  recognize  a  legislator, 
whom  the  officer  knows  will  move  to  recom- 
mit  the  bill  uncondltlcnallv.  Since  an  un- 


conditional recommital  would  open  up  the 
bill  for  wholesEle  changes,  and  since  there  Is 
a  fear  of  wholesale  changes,  the  motion  to 
recommit  unconditionally  is  always  voted 
down.  Under  the  operative  rules,  the  motion 
to  recommit  vncondltionally  precludes  any 
further  motion  to  recommit  that  might  be 
made.  Thus  there  cannot  be  a  motion  to 
recommit  upon  the  condition,  for  example, 
of  an  amendment  to  cut  off  funds  for  the 
war.  Thus  the  House  must  proceed,  without 
debate,  to  vote  on  the  authorization  or  ap- 
propriations bill  in  the  form  in  which  It 
emerged  from  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

15.  As  It  emerges  from  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  an  authorization  or  appropriations 
bill  represents  a  "package"  or  "lumped"  bill, 
which  authorizes  or  appropriates  money  for 
a  great  variety  of  rrUUtary  needs,  many  of 
which  needs  are  essential  to  national  secu- 
rity, such  as  ships,  planes,  bases,  and  mili- 
tary salaries.  The  costs  of  the  war  are  not 
separately  earmarked  in  the  bills,  so  they 
cannot  be  separately  Identified.  Moreover, 
the  costs  of  the  war  are  substantially  less 
than  half  of  the  total  monies  appropriated 
for  national  defense,  and  over  80^.  of  the 
forces  for  which  money  is  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated are  not  in  Indo-China. 

16  Because  Congressmen  support  the  es- 
sential defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes, 
and  salaries  provided  for  in  an  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  bill,  they  have  felt 
that  they  must  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  even 
though  they  oppose  the  war.  oppose  the  use 
of  part  of  the  bill's  monies  to  finance  the 
war.  and  would  not  vote  to  authorize  the 
war  in  Indo-China.  There  is  thus  no  way 
validly  to  generalize  that  the  enactment  of 
general  military  appropriations  or  auth- 
orization bills  represents  an  Intentional  de- 
cision by  at  least  a  majority  of  Representa- 
tives voting  on  the  bill  that  the  United  States 
should  fight  a  war  in  Indo-China, 

17.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  House  pro- 
cedure has  made  It  exceptionally  difficult  to 
bring  up  a  bill  or  amendment  cutting  off 
money  for  the  war.  I  have  also  pointed  out 
that  a  Congressman's  failure  to  vote  for  a 
fund  cut-off  does  not  necessarily  mean  he 
favors  the  war  or  wishes  to  authorize  it. 
Congressmen  have  felt  strongly  that  they 
cannot  cut  off  money  to  American  servicemen 
who  are  already  In  combat  in  the  field  and 
who  need  the  monies  for  ammunition,  food, 
shelter  and  other  materiel  requisite  to  sur- 
vival. For  these  reasons.  Congressmen  have 
not  voted  for  a  fund  cut-off  even  though  they 
oppose  the  war  and  would  not  vote  to  au- 
thorize it. 

18  In  addition,  some  Congressmen  who 
would  not  vote  to  authorize  the  war.  will  not 
vote  for  a  fund  cut-off  because  they  do  not 
believe  that  a  fund  cut-off  is  a  proper  way 
to  terminate  a  war. 

19.  An  appropriations  bill  enacted  without 
a  fund  cut-off  cannot  realistically  be  equated 
with  a  bill  which  is  divorced  from  appro- 
priations and  which  Independently  and  in- 
tentionally authorizes  war.  The  fact  that 
Congress  enacts  appropriations  bills  without 
cutting  off  money  does  not  mean  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  authorize  the  war  If 
asked  to  do  so.  It  would  be  much  harder 
for  the  Executive  to  get  Congress  to  inten- 
tionally authorize  the  war  than  to  get  Con- 
gress to  enact  an  authorization  or  appro- 
priations act  without  a  fund  cut-off. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  If  Con- 
gressmen were  asked  to  authorize  war  in 
Indo-China  in  a  bill  Independent  of  appro- 
priations, they  would  think  about  this  very 
carefully  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
they  are  clearly  being  presented  with  a  de- 
cision for  or  against  war.  Each  Congressman 
would  also  think  about  It  carefully  because 
his  vote  would  be  recorded  and  would  there- 
fore be  visible  to  the  press  and  public,  and 
he  would  be  held  accountable  for  his  vote  by 
his  constituents.  There  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  an  earnest  debate  in  Congress  and 
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In  the  nation  at  any  time  whatever  since 
1960  on  whether  war  should  be  authorized  In 
Indo-Chlna.  Such  a  Congressional  debate 
would  have  raised  all  the  questions  Incident 
to  the  desirability  of  committing  this  nation 
to  fight  a  war  In  Asia,  whether  American 
troops  should  be  sent  to  Indo-Chln^  whether 
the  war  was  In  the  national  Interest,  and  so 
forth.  At  the  end  of  such  a  debate,  If  a  Con- 
gressman bad  decided  to  vote  against  de- 
claring or  authorizing  war,  he  would  not 
have  had  to  feel  that  he  was  cutting  off  neces- 
sary monies  to  men  In  combat. 

But  the  situation  Is  entirely  different  In 
regard  to  military  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills.  These  bills  are  considered  un- 
der procedures  which  give  short  shrift  to  the 
possibility  of  introducing  and  debating 
amendments  to  cut  off  funds.  The  bills  do 
not  clearly  present  the  decision  of  whether  to 
fight  a  war.  since  they  are  "packages"  which 
provide  money  for  a  tremendous  number  of 
defense  needs.  Congressmen  feel  that  a  cut 
off.  even  one  at  a  future  date,  could  endanger 
our  men.  Votes  on  amendments  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole  have  not  been  recorded  in  the 
past,  so  that  a  Congressman's  constituency  Is 
not  aware  of  hew  he  votes  on  amendments. 
But  even  if  a  Congressman  were  to  announce 
that  he  voted  to  cut  ofT  monies,  or  If  other- 
wise his  position  became  public  knowledge, 
his  constituents  could  easily  be  angry  with 
him  for  possibly  endangering  troops  by  cut- 
ting off  monies  In  contrast,  his  constituents 
might  have  agreed  with  him  or  been  sympa- 
thetic with  him  If  he  refused  affirmatively  to 
authorize  war  on  a  war  bill  or  resolution 
that  was  wholly  divorced  from  cutting  off 
funds 

Finally,  even  If  Congress  were  to  enact 
a  general  authorization  or  apprcprlatlons 
bill  containing  a  provision  cutting  off  mon- 
ies, the  President  could  veto  the  bill.  It 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  muster  the 
^3  majority  necessary  in  each  House  of  Con- 
gress to  override  the  veto,  and.  because  our 
armed  services  cannot  be  left  without  funds. 
Congress  would  have  to  enact  a  new  bill  sat- 
isfactory to  the  President  which  did  not  con- 
tain a  cut-off  of  monies.  Even  the  threat  of 
a  Presidential  veto,  moreover,  acts  as  a  sub- 
stantial deterrence  to  Congressmen  either 
to  Introduce  or  vote  on  an  amendment  for 
a  fund  cut-off 

20.  In  May  1965  and  March  1967.  the 
Executive,  close  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
years  Involved,  said  it  had  run  out  of  money 
to  use  in  Vietnam,  and  Congress  enacted 
supplemental  appropriations  to  be  used  in 
Vietnam  for  the  remainder  of  those  fiscal 
years  However,  votes  for  these  supplemental 
appropriations  did  not  represent  a  declara- 
tion, authorization,  or  ratiffcatlon  of  war. 
Congressmen  felt  it  necessary  to  vote  for 
these  bills  t>€cause  American  servicemen 
were  already  In  combat  In  the  field  and  the 
Executive  said  the  money  was  immediately 
necessary  to  provide  them  with  requisites 
of  survival  such  as  food,  ammunition,  shel- 
ter, etc.  In  fact,  at  one  f)olnt  we  were  told 
by  the  President  that  to  deny  supplemental 
appropriations  would  be  to  deny  support  to 
men  who  are  risking  their  lives.  Thus  Con- 
gressmen voted  for  the  supplementals  even 
though  they  did  not  approve  of  and  did  not 
wish  to  authorize  a  large  war  in  Indo-China. 

21.  The  House  voted  in  1967  and  1971  for 
extensions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  But 
a  vote  for  extending  Selective  Service  is  not 
a  vote  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the 
war  in  Indo-China. 

This  country  has  had  a  draft  since  1940,  In 
both  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.  It 
needs  an  army  in  peacetime,  and  an  army 
Is  necessary  entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that 
troops  are  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Without  a 
sufficient  army,  it  would  be  imp>osslble  to 
properly  man  our  bases.  Installations,  etc. 
Unless  and  until  there  is  a  volunteer  army, 
the  army  must  be  raised  by  conscription. 
Thus,    most    Congressmen    felt    it    necessary 


to  vote  to  extend  Selective  Service  even 
though  they  would  not  have  voted  to  au- 
thorize the  war  and  were  opp>osed  to  using 
American   troops   in   the   Indo-China   war. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  to  amend  the  Se- 
lective Service  extension  bills  to  cut  off  the 
use  of  troops  In  Indo-China  would  have  run 
into  the  same  kinds  of  procedural  obstacles 
that  I've  discussed  earlier  in  connection  with 
appropriations.  Like  authorization  bl'.ls.  Se- 
lective Service  renewal  bills  go  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Like  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  Selective  Service  renewals 
are  considered  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Thus,  a  bill  to  cut  off  troops  would  not  have 
been  reported  out  of  committee,  and  a  flaur 
amendment  to  cut  off  troops  would  n  )t  have 
received  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  inr  -duced 
and  cons:dered  The  short  of  it  is  that  the 
same  procedural  rea-sons  which  deaunstrate 
that  the  absence  of  a  fund  cut  off  does  mean 
Congress  hjs  authorized  war  also  demon- 
strate that  the  absence  of  a  troop  cut  off 
does  not  mean  Congress  has  authorized  war. 

Finally,  as  long  as  the  US  was  fi^hfing 
a  war,  most  Congressmen,  even  though  they 
opposed  the  war.  felt  the  draft  was  necessary 
to  permit  the  replacement  of  "roops  who  had 
already  served  in  combat. 

Thus,  for  all  these  reasons.  Congressmen 
felt  it  necessary  to  vote  for  Selective  Service 
extensions  though  they  did  not  intesid  and 
would  not  have  voted  to  authorize  the  war 

22.  Because  of  hl.s  tremendous  access  to 
the  mass  media,  his  pooitlon  as  national 
leader,  his  position  as  head  of  his  p.irty.  his 
patronage  power,  and  his  fund-raising  power, 
the  President  has  tremendous  political  power 
and  great  advantages  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. With  this  power  and  these  advantages, 
he  would  be  able  to  get  Congreiis  to  inten- 
tionally authorize  war  i/  Congrcsi  really 
thinks  ue  should  fight.  But  as  I've  said  be- 
fore, it  would  be  harder  for  him  to  get  Con- 
gress to  Intentionally  authorize  war  than  for 
him  to  get  Congress  to  pass  appropriations 
and  Selective  Service  bills  without  a  cut-off 
of  funds  or  troops.  Cutting  off  funds  or 
troops  involves  Just  too  many  problems  to  be 
an  effective  method  of  registering  Congres- 
sional atithorlzatton  for  a  war.  Based  on  my 
experience  in  Congress,  if  separation  of  pow- 
ers Is  to  be  maintained,  and  if  Congress' 
power  over  war  is  to  be  maintained  with  In- 
tegrity, the  President  should  have  to  get  ex- 
plicit and  Intentional  Congressional  authori- 
zation for  war. 

(ClvU  Action  No.  697-71.  in  the  U.S.  District 

Court   for   the  District   of   Columbia) 

AFFiDAvrr   OF   Donald   M     Fraser 

The  Honorable  Parren  J  Mltchel,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  V.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al  .  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Donald  M.  Praser,  being  first  duly  sworn 
upon  oath,  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  1253  4th  Street 
S.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

2  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  5th  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Minnesota  since  1963. 

3.  Passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  general  military  appropriations  bills  does 
not  constitute  a  declaration,  authorization, 
or  ratification  of  the  war  in  Indo-China. 

As  voted  upon  by  the  House,  a  general 
military  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
represents  a  "package"  or  "lumped"  bill 
which  authorizes  or  appropriates  money  for 
a  great  variety  of  militarv  needs,  many  of 
which  needs  are  essential  to  national  se- 
curity, such  as  ships,  planes,  bases,  and  mili- 
tary salaries. 

Because  Congressmen  support  the  essen- 
tial defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes,  and 
salaries  provided  for  in  an  authorization  or 
appropriation  bill,  many  have  felt  that  they 
mu.=;t  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  even  though 
they  oppose  the  v.ar,  oppose  the  use  of  part 


of  the  bill's  monies  to  finance  the  war,  and 
would  not  vote  to  authorize  the  war  In  Indo- 
China. 

4.  That  Congress  has  not  voted  for  cutting 
off  funds  for  Indo-China  does  not  mean  that 
Congressmen  favor  the  war  or  wish  to  au- 
thorize It.  Many  Congressman  have  felt 
strongly  that  they  cannot  cut  off  money  to 
American  servicemen  who  are  already  In  com- 
bat In  the  field  and  who  need  the  monies  for 
ammunition,  food,  shelter  and  other  ma- 
teriel requisite  to  survival. 

For  these  reasons,  the  enactment  of  a  mil- 
itary authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
without  a  fund  cut-off  does  not  necessarily 
represent  a  conscious  and  intentional  House 
dec.s..^n  that  the  nation  should  fight  a  war 
111  Indo-Ch.na 

5  An  appropnatlcns  bill  enacted  without  a 
fund  cut-off  cannot  realistically  be  equated 
with  a  bin  whxh  is  divorced  from  appropri- 
ations and  wh  ch  independently  and  inten- 
ts naily  authorizes  war.  At  the  present  time 
It  would  be  much  harder  for  the  Executive 
to  get  Congress  to  intentionally  authorize  the 
war  than  to  get  Congress  to  enact  an  author- 
ization or  appropriations  act  without  a  fund 
cut-off. 

6.  Supplemental  appropriations  for  Viet- 
nam, enacted  during  May  1965  and  March 
ir'67  Just  before  the  end  of  those  fiscal  years, 
did  not  constitute  a  declaration,  authoriza- 
tion or  ratification  of  war.  Though  many 
Congressmen  did  not  approve  of  and  did  not 
wish  to  authorize  a  large  war  in  Indo-Ch:na. 
mo.st  of  these  felt  it  necessary  to  vote  for 
these  bills  because  American  servicemen  were 
already  In  combat  in  the  field  and  the  Exec- 
utive said  the  money  was  immediately  neces- 
sary to  provide  them  with  requi.sites  of  sur- 
vival such  as  food,  ammunition,  shelter,  etc. 

7.  Enactment  of  Selective  Service  exten- 
sions m  1967  and  1971  did  not  constitute  a 
declaration,  authorization  or  ratification  of 
war  in  Indo-China  This  country  ha=;  had  a 
draft  since  1940.  in  both  times  of  war  and 
times  of  peace  It  need^  an  army  m  peace- 
time, and  an  army  Is  necessary  entirely  aside 
from  the  facts  that  troops  are  fighting  In 
Vietnam.  Without  a  sufficient  army,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  properly  man  our  bases,  in- 
stallations, etc  Unless  and  until  there  Is  a 
volunteer  army,  the  army  must  be  raised  by 
conscription  Thus,  most  Congressmen  felt 
it  necessary  to  vote  to  extend  Selective  Serv- 
ice even  though  they  would  not  have  voted 
to  authorize  the  war  and  were  opposed  to 
using  American  troops  in  the  Indo-China 
war. 

8.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  was  not  In- 
tended as  an  authorieation  for  a  large,  long 
war  In  Indo-Chlna  It  was  Intended  solely  to 
support  the  President's  action  In  repulsing 
an  alleged  attack  on  American  ships  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  to  deter  further  such 
attacks.  Moreover,  the  Executive  secured  pas- 
.^age  of  the  Resolution  solely  on  such 
grounds. 

9  The  defendants  have  made  no  statement 
indicating  a  time  when  the  present  war  in 
Indo-Chma  will  end.  but.  on  the  contrary, 
specifically  have  refused  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  wnll  end  Although  the  defen- 
dants announced  in  1969  that  .American 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  on  a  gradual  ba- 
sis, there  has  been  geographical  escalation 
and  extension  of  the  war  into  the  independ- 
ent nations  of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  mas- 
sive aerial  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam. 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 


(Civil  Action  No.  697-71.  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court   for   the  District   of  Columbia) 

Affidavit   of   Edward   R.    Rotbal 
The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  V.   Richard  M.   Nixon,  et  al..  De- 
fendants 

District  Of  Columbia,  ss: 

Edward  R    Roybal.  being  first  duly  sworn 
upon  oath,  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 


May  25,  1971 

1. 1  currently  reside  at . 

2.  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  30th  District 
of  the  State  of  California  since  1963. 

3.  I  have  voted  for  general  military  appro- 
priations bills  during  the  course  of  the  war 
in  Indo-China.  In  voting  for  such  bills,  I  did 
not  Intend  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the 
war  In  Indo-Chlna.  House  enactment  of  mil- 
itary appropriations  bills  does  not  represent 
a  decision  that  the  U.S.  shall  fight  a  war.  A 
Congressman's  vote  for  military  appropria- 
tions does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  for 
the  war  and  wishes  to  authorize  it,  nor  does  a 
Congressman's  failure  to  vote  for  legislation 
to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  In  Indo-Chlna 
mean  that  he  favors  the  war  and  wishes  to 
authorize  It. 

4  As  voted  upon  by  the  House,  a  general 
military  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
represents  a  "package"  or  "lumped"  bill 
which  authorizes  or  appropriates  money  for 
a  great  variety  of  military  needs,  many  of 
which  needs  are  essential  to  national  se- 
curity, such  as  shlp>s.  planes,  bases,  and  mili- 
tary salaries.  The  costs  of  the  war  are  not 
separately  earmarked  In  the  bills,  so  they 
cannot  be  separately  Identified.  Moreover, 
the  costs  of  the  war  are  substantially  less 
than  half  of  the  total  monies  appropriated 
for  national  defense,  and  over  SCr  of  the 
forces  for  which  money  Is  authorized  or 
appropriated  are  not  in  Indo-Chlna. 

Because  Congressmen  support  the  essential 
defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes,  and  sal- 
aries provided  for  in  an  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation bill,  they  have  felt  that  they 
must  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  even  though 
they  oppose  the  war,  oppose  the  use  of 
part  of  the  bill's  monies  to  finance  the  war, 
Eind  would  not  vote  to  authorize  the  war  In 
Indo-China.  There  Is  thus  no  way  validly 
to  generalize  that  the  enactment  of  general 
military  appropriations  or  authorl2iatlon  bills 
represents  an  intentional  decision  by  the 
House  that  the  United  States  should  fight 
a  war  In  Indo-Chlna. 

5.  That  Congress  has  not  voted  for  cut. 
ting  off  funds  for  Indo-Chlna  does  not  mean 
that  Congress  favor  the  war  or  wish  to 
authorize  It.  Congressmen  have  felt  strong- 
ly that  they  cannot  cut  off  money  to  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  are  already  In  combat 
in  the  field  and  who  need  the  monies  for 
ammunition,  food,  shelter  and  other  ma- 
teriel requisite  to  survival.  Moreover,  House 
procedure  has  made  It  exceptionally  difficult 
to  bring  up  a  bill  or  amendment  cutting  off 
funds.  Committee  chairmen  would  see  to 
it  that,  when  considered  on  the  floor,  a  mili- 
tary authorization  or  appropriations  bill  was 
treated  as  a  unitary  "package."  Very  little 
or  no  opportunity  was  given  for  the  Intro- 
duction of.  debate  upon,  or  voting  on  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  Time  to  speak  was  not 
democratically  apportioned  among  propo- 
nents and  opponents.  Thus,  an  amendment 
to  cut  off  funds  for  the  war  would  receive 
nothing  but  very  short  procedural  shrift,  as 
occurred  to  other  amendments  connected 
with  the  war.  For  the  reasons,  then,  the  en- 
actment of  a  military  authorization  or  appro- 
priations bill  without  a  fund  cut-off  could 
not  represent  a  conscious  and  Intentional 
House  decision  that  the  nation  should  fight  a 
war  In  Indo-Chlna. 

6.  An  appropriations  bill  enacted  without 
a  fund  cut-off  cannot  realistically  be  equated 
with  a  bill  which  Is  divorced  from  appro- 
priations and  which  Independently  and  In- 
tentionally authorizes  war.  The  fact  that 
Congress  enacts  appropriations  bills  without 
cutting  off  money  does  not  mean  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  authorize  the  war  If 
asked  to  do  so.  It  would  be  much  harder 
for  the  Executive  to  get  Congress  to  Inten- 
tionally authorize  the  war  than  to  get  Con- 
gress to  enact  an  authorization  or  appropria- 
tions act  without  a  fund  cut-off. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  If  Con- 
gressmen   were    asked   to   authorize   war   In 
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Indo-Chlna  m  a  bill  lndep>endent  of  appro- 
priations, they  would  think  about  this  very 
carefully  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
they  are  clearly  being  presented  with  a  deci- 
sion for  or  against  war.  Each  Congressman 
would  also  think  about  it  carefully  because 
his  vote  would  be  recorded  and  would  there- 
fore be  visible  to  the  press  and  public,  and 
he  would  be  held  accountable  for  his  vote  by 
his  constituents.  There  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  an  earnest  debate  In  Congress  and 
in  the  nation  at  any  time  whatever  since 
1960  on  whether  war  should  be  authorized  in 
Indo-Chlna.  Such  a  Congressional  debate 
would  have  raised  all  the  questions  Incident 
to  the  desirability  of  committing  this  nation 
to  fight  a  war  in  Asia,  whether  American 
troops  should  be  sent  to  Indo-Chlna.  whether 
the  war  was  in  the  national  interest,  and 
so  forth.  At  the  end  of  such  a  debate,  if  a 
Congressman  had  decided  to  vote  against 
declaring  or  authorizing  war,  he  would  not 
have  had  to  feel  that  he  was  cutting  off  nec- 
essary monies  to  men  in  combat. 

But  the  situation  Is  entirely  different  in 
regard  to  military  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills.  These  bills  are  considered 
under  procedures  which  give  short  shrift  to 
the  possibility  of  Introducing  and  debating 
amendments  to  cut  off  funds.  The  bills  do 
not  clearly  present  the  decision  of  whethei 
to  fight  a  war.  since  they  are  "packages" 
which  provide  money  for  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  defense  needs.  Congressmen  feel  that  a 
cut  off,  even  one  at  a  future  date,  could  en- 
danger our  men.  Votes  on  amendments  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  have  not  been  re- 
corded In  the  past,  so  that  a  Congressman's 
constituency  Is  not  aware  of  how  he  votes  on 
amendments.  But  even  if  a  Congressman 
were  to  announce  that  he  voted  to  cut  off 
monies,  or  If  otherwise  his  position  became 
public  knowledge,  his  constituents  could 
easily  be  angry  with  him  for  possibly  endan- 
gering troops  by  cutting  off  monies.  In  con- 
trast, his  constituents  might  have  agreed 
with  him  or  been  sympathetic  with  him  If 
he  refused  affirmatively  to  authorize  war  on 
a  war  bill  or  resolution  that  was  wholly  di- 
vorced from  cutting  off  funds. 

Finally,  even  If  Congress  were  to  enact  a 
general  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
containing  a  provision  cutting  off  monies, 
the  President  could  veto  the  bill.  If  there 
were  not  a  ^3  majority  necessary  in  each 
House  of  Congress  to  override  the  veto,  then, 
because  our  armed  services  cannot  be  left 
without  funds.  Congress  would  have  to  enact 
a  new  bill  satisfactory  to  the  President  which 
did  not  contain  a  cut-off  of  monies.  The 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  thus  acts  as  a 
substantial  deterrent  to  Congressmen  either 
to  Introduce  or  vote  on  an  amendment  for 
a  fund  cut-off. 

7.  In  May  1965  and  March  1967,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, close  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years 
Involved,  said  it  had  run  out  of  money  to 
use  in  Vietnam,  and  Congress  enacted  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  be  used  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  remainder  of  those  fiscal  years. 
I  voted  for  those  supplementals.  However, 
votes  for  these  supplemental  appropriations 
did  not  represent  a  declaration,  authoriza- 
tion, or  ratification  of  war.  Congressmen  felt 
It  necessary  to  vote  for  these  bills  because 
American  servicemen  were  already  in  combat 
in  the  field  and  the  Executive  said  the  money 
was  Immediately  necessary  to  provide  them 
with  requisites  of  survival  such  as  food,  am- 
munition, shelter,  etc.  In  fact,  at  one  point 
we  were  told  by  the  President  that  to  deny 
supplemental  appropriations  would  be  to 
deny  support  to  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives.  Thus,  Congressmen  voted  for  the  sup- 
plementals even  though  they  did  not  ap- 
prove of  and  did  not  wish  to  authorize  a  large 
war  in  Indo-China. 

8.  The  House  voted  In  1967  and  1971,  for 
extensions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  But 
a  vote  for  extending  Selective  Service  Is  not 
a  vote  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the  war 
in  Indo-Chlna. 


This  country  has  had  a  draft  since  1940, 
In  both  times  of  war  and  times  of  p>eace.  It 
needs  an  army  in  peacetime,  and  an  army  Is 
necessary  entirely  aside  from  the  facts  that 
troop»s  are  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Without  a 
sufficient  army,  it  would  t)e  Impossible  to 
prop)erly  man  our  bases,  installations,  etc. 
Unless  and  until  there  is  a  volunteer  army, 
the  army  must  be  raised  by  conscription. 
Thus,  most  Congressmen  felt  It  necessary  to 
vote  to  extend  Selective  Service  even  though 
they  would  not  have  voted  to  authorize  the 
war  and  were  opposed  to  using  American 
troops  In  the  Indo-Chlna  war. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  to  amend  the  Se- 
lective Service  extension  bills  to  cut  off  the 
use  of  troops  in  Indo-Chlna  would  have  run 
Into  procedural  obstacles.  A  bill  to  cut  off 
troops  would  not  have  been  reported  out  of 
committee,  and  due  to  various  obstacles 
which  arise  from  rules  under  which  bills  are 
debated  and  voted  upon  on  the  floor,  a  floor 
amendment  to  cut  off  troops  would  not  have 
received  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  Introduced, 
debated  and  considered. 

PirLally,  as  long  as  the  U.S.  was  fighting 
a  war,  most  Congressmen,  even  though  they 
opposed  the  wur,  felt  the  draft  was  necessary 
to  permit  the  replacement  of  troopjs  who  had 
already  served  in  combat. 

Thus,  for  all  these  reasons.  Congressmen 
felt  it  necessary  to  vote  for  Selective  Service 
extensions  though  they  did  not  intend  to  au- 
thorize the  war  and  would  not  have  voted 
to  authorize  the  w"ar. 

9.  I  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 
It  was  not  intended  as  an  authorization  for 
a  large,  long  war  in  Indo-China.  It  was  passed 
In  response  to  the  specific  fact  of  an  alleged 
attack  on  American  ships  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  It  was  Intended  solely  to  support  the 
President's  action  In  repulsing  that  alleged 
attack  and  to  deter  further  such  attacks.  It 
was  not  Intended  as  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  a  major  land,  sea  and  air  war  in  Asia. 

10.  The  war  In  Indo-China  Is  a  major  one. 
It  is  the  longest  war  in  American  history, 
the  second  most  costly  in  terms  of  dollars, 
and  one  of  the  most  costly  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ican lives  wounded  and  lost.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  on  numerous  oc- 
casions referred  to  the  "war"  in  Indo-China 
and  it  is  cormnon  knowledge  that  a  "war"  In 
the  constitutional  meaning  of  that  term  Is 
being  waged  in   Indo-China. 

The  defendants  have  made  no  statement 
indicating  a  time  when  the  present  war  in 
Indo-Chlna  will  end,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
specifically  have  refused  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  will  end.  There  is,  therefore, 
the  threat  that  the  war  will  continue.  Al- 
though the  defendants  announced  in  1969 
that  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn  on 
a  gradual  basis,  there  has  been  geographical 
escalation  and  extension  of  the  war  Into  the 
Independent  nations  of  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
and  massive  aerial  bombardment  of  North  Vi- 
etnam, Laos  and  Cambodia. 

11.  I  have  not  and  would  not  introduce  ai.y 
bill  or  proposed  resolution  in  Congress  de- 
claring or  authorizing  war  in  Indo-China. 
as  I  am  opposed  to  the  war  In  Indo-China  and 
thus  could  not  be  a  sponsor  of  any  such  bill 
or  resolution. 

12.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution  in 
Congress  declaring  or  authorizing  the  war 
in  Indo-China.  Thus  I  have  not  voted  in 
favor  of  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  vote  In  favor  of  any  such  bill 
or  resolution  In  the  foreseeable  future.  I 
would  actively  oppose  any  such  proposed  bill 
or  resolution,  by  vote  and  by  public  debate. 

13.  Each  day  that  Congress  Is  In  session 
I  refuse  to  declare  or  authorize  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  I  do  this  by  not  voting  for  any  pro- 
posed bill  or  resolution  that  could  be  Intro- 
duced by  any  other  member  of  Congress 
which  would  declare  or  authorize  the  war 
In  Indo-China. 

14.  Because  the  Executive  Is  fighting  a  war 
without  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing 
war,  it  Is  defeating  the  right  and  duty,  pos- 
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sessed  by  myself  and  each  other  federal  legis- 
lator under  Article  I,  Section  8.  Clause  U  of 
the  Constitution,  to  make  the  decision 
whether  this  nation  shall  fight  a  war,  and 
It  is  defeating  the  efficacy  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of  myself  and  other  legislators  to  vote 
In  favor  of  any  bill  or  resolution  authoriz- 
ing war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

15.  By  prosecuting  a  war  in  Indo-Chlna 
that  has  not  been  declared  or  authorized  by 
Congress  under  Article  I,  Section  8.  Clause  11, 
the  Executive  is  defeating  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  destroying  a  fundamental  power 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  Is  thus 
impairing  and  limiting  my  powers  and  re- 
sponsibility as  a  duly  elected  Member  of 
Congress. 

16  For  redressing  the  Impairment  of  my 
powers  and  responsibilities  under  Article  I 
Section  8  Clause  11.  I  have  no  legislative 
remedy  in  Congress  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  Constitutional  power  given  to  me  under 
Clause  11.  If  I  were  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
terminate  the  war,  or  a  bill  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war.  and  Congress  were  to  pass  such 
a  bin.  the  President  of  The  United  States 
could  veto  It.  thus  necessitating  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  each  house  of  Congro.ss  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  The  necessity  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  substantially  ditTprent  from 
the  need  for  only  a  majority  to  defeat  any 
declaration  or  authorization  of  war  under 
Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11.  My  own  vote 
could  be  decisive  in  providing  an  absolute 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
defeating  a  bill  or  resolution  declaring  or 
authorizing  war.  But  though  my  vce  could 
provide  an  absolute  majority  against  declar- 
ing or  authorizing  war.  such  a  majority 
would  be  InsufHclent.  and  my  vote  would  be 
rendered  useless  and  of  no  value,  to  over- 
ride a  pre.^ldentlal  veto  of  a  bill  terminat- 
ing or  cutting  off  funds  for  the  war  where  an 
absolute  majority  is  short  of  the  requisite 
two-thirds  m.ijority  required  to  override  a 
veto. 

17  Because  of  his  tremendous  access  to 
'he  mass  media.  h:s  position  as  national 
leader,  his  position  as  head  of  his  party,  his 
patronage  power,  and  his  fund-raising  power, 
the  President  has  tremendous  political  power 
and  great  advantages  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess With  this  power  and  these  advantages, 
he  would  be  able  to  get  Congress  to  inten- 
tionally authorize  war  if  Congress  really 
thinks  ue  should  fight  But  as  I've  said  be- 
fore, it  would  be  harder  for  him  to  get  Con- 
gress to  Intentionally  authorize  war  than 
for  him  to  get  Congress  to  pe^ss  appropria- 
tions and  Selective  Service  bills  without  a 
cut-off  cf  funds  or  troops.  Cutting  off  funds 
or  troops  involves  Just  too  manv  problems  to 
be  an  effective  method  of  registering  Con- 
gressional authorization  for  a  war.  Based  on 
my  experience  in  Congress.  If  separation  of 
powers  is  to  be  maintained,  and  if  Congress' 
power  over  war  is  to  be  maintained  with  in- 
tegrity, the  President  should  have  to  get 
explicit  and  Intentional  Congressional  au- 
thorization for  war 

1  Civil  Action  No.  697-71.  in  the  US.  District 

Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia] 

AFFiDAvtT  OF  Don  Edw.ards 

The  Honorable  Parren  J  Mitchell,  et  cl  . 
Plaintiffs.  V.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al.  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia  ss: 

Don  Edwards,  being  first  duly  sworn  upon 
oath,  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  2700  'Virginia  Ave- 
nue. NW.  Washington.  DC. 

2  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  Ninth 
District  of  the  State  of  California  since  1963. 

3.  Although  I  have  voted  in  the  Congress 
for  general  military  appropriation  bills,  I 
have  never  Intended  thereby  to  exercise  my 
constitutional   right   to  cast   a  vote  on   the 
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decision   whether   Congress   should   declare, 
authorize,  or  ratify  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

4.  The  appropriations  process  Is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  procedure  by 
which  Congress  would  declare  or  authorize 
a  war  The  most  fundamental  element  miss- 
ing from  the  appropriations  process  is  public 
visibility  and  public  debate,  which  in  turn 
would  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  way 
in  which  Members  of  Congress  would  vote 
Any  proposed  bill  or  resolution  to  declare  or 
authorize  war  would  engender  a  national 
debate  which  would  in  turn  influence  the 
way  1  .  which  the  individual  members  of 
Congress  would  vote  on  the  bill  or  resolution 
Moreover,  any  such  proposed  bill  or  resolu- 
tion would  require  each  member  of  Congre.ss 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  specific  issvie  of  the  war  In 
Indo-China  In  contra.st.  the  appropriations 
process  presents  to  members  of  Congress  as 
'Aell  as  to  the  public  at  large  a  lump-sum 
defense  biU.  containing  monies  tifcpssary  for 
the  national  defense  as  well  as  monies,  not 
specifically  identified,  to  enable  tiie  pro.secu- 
tion  of  the  war  in  V'letnam.  No  national  de- 
bate on  the  detense  appropriations  as  a  u  hole 
IS  engendered 

5.  In  addition,  until  1971  all  appropria- 
tions votes  were  not  record  votes,  and  th'.is 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  need  to  stand  up  and  'oe  covmted  on  any 
particular  amendments  that  might  have  been 
introduced  that  would  delete  funds  from 
Vietnam.  Thus  the  democratic  pressures  that 
would  normally  operate  upon  members  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  a  specific  and  dis- 
crete bill  or  resolution  declaring  or  author- 
izing war  are  and  have  been  absent  from 
military  and  defense  appropriations  bills. 

(Civil  Action  No.  697-71,  in  the  US   District 

Court   for  the  District  of  Columbial 

AKFiDAvrr  OF  William  L.  Clay 

The  Honorable  Parren  J  Mitchell,  et  al  . 
Plaintiffs  v.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al.  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

William  L.  Clay,  being  first  duly  sworn 
upon  oath,  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

1  I  currently  reside  at  5146a  Minerva  Ave- 
nue. St  Louis.  Missouri 

2.  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  First  District 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  since   l'J69 

3.  In  voting  for  general  military  appropria- 
tion bills.  Congressmen  did  not  intend  to 
declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the  war  in  Indo- 
Chlna  House  enactment  of  military  appro- 
priations bills  does  not  represent  a  decision 
that  the  US.  shall  fight  a  war.  A  Congress- 
man's vote  for  military  appropriations  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  Is  for  the  war 
and  wishes  to  author:ze  it.  nor  does  a  Con- 
gressman's failure  to  vote  for  legislation  to 
cut  off  the  use  of  the  funds  in  Indo-China 
mean  that  he  favors  the  war  and  wishes  to 
authorize  it 

4  As  voted  upon  by  the  Hou=e.  a  general 
military  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
represents  a  "pack.age"  or  "lumped'  bill 
which  authorizes  or  approproiates  mor.ey  for 
a  great  variety  of  military  need,,  many  of 
which  needs  are  essential  to  national  secur- 
ity, such  as  ships,  planes,  bases,  and  iiuUtary 
salaries  The  costs  of  the  war  are  not  sep- 
arately earmarked  in  the  bills,  so  they  can- 
not be  separately  Identified  Moreover,  the 
costs  of  the  war  are  substantially  less  than 
half  of  the  total  monies  appropriated  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  over  80"  of  the  forces 
for  which  money  is  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated are  not  in  Indo-China 

Because  Congressmen  support  the  essen- 
tial defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes,  and 
salaries  provided  for  In  an  authorization  or 
appropriation  bill,  they  have  felt  that  they 
must  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  even  though 
they  oppose  the  war.  oppose  the  use  of  part 
of  the  bill's  monies  to  finance  the  war.  and 


would  not  vote  to  authorize  the  war  In  Indo- 
China.  There  is  thus  no  way  validity  to  gen- 
eralize that  the  enactment  of  general  mili- 
tary appropriations  or  authorization  bills 
represents  an  Intentional  decision  by  the 
House  tjiat  the  United  States  should  fight  a 
war  m   Indo-China 

5  That  Congress  has  not  voted  for  cutting 
off  funds  for  Indo-Chlna  does  not  mean  that 
Congressmen  favor  the  war  or  wish  to  au- 
thorize it.  Congressmen  have  felt  strongly 
that  they  cannot  cut  off  money  to  American 
servicemen  who  are  already  In  combat  in  the 
field  and  who  need  the  monies  for  ammuni- 
tion, food,  shelter  and  other  material  requi- 
site to  survival  Moreover.  House  procedure 
has  made  it  exceptionally  difficult  to  bring 
up  a  bill  or  amendment  cutting  off  funds 
Committee  chairmen  would  see  to  it  that, 
when  considered  on  the  flocr,  a  military  au- 
thorization or  .ippropriatlons  bill  was  treated 
as  a  unitary  "package."  Very  little  or  no  op- 
portunity was  given  for  the  introduction  of, 
rieba'e  upon  or  voting  on  amendments  to 
the  bill.  Time  to  speak  was  not  democrati- 
caiy  apportioned  among  proponents  and  cp- 
p 'nents  Thus,  an  amendmen*  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  war  would  receive  nothing  but 
very  short  procedural  shrift,  as  occurred  to 
other  amendments  connected  with  the  war. 
Ft  these  rea.sons.  then,  the  enactment  of  a 
military  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
wi'hout  a  fund  cut-off  could  not  represent 
a  conscious  and  intentional  House  declsicn 
that  the  nation  should  fight  a  war  in  Indo- 
China. 

6  An  appropriations  bill  enacted  wi'hout 
a  fund  cut-off  cannot  realistically  he  equated 
with  a  bill  which  Is  divorced  from  appropria- 
tions and  which  independently  and  Inten- 
tionally authoriz-es  war  The  fact  That  Con- 
tress  enacts  appropriations  bills  wi'hout  cut- 
ting off  money  does  not  mean  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  authorize  the  war  Is  asked  to 
do  so.  It  would  be  much  harder  for  the  Ex- 
fcutive  TO  get  Congress  to  intentionally  au- 
thorize the  war  than  to  get  Congress  to  enact 
an  authorization  or  appropriations  act  with- 
out a  fund  cut-off 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  If  Con- 
(•ressmen  were  asked  to  authorize  war  in 
Iiido-China  In  a  bill  independent  of  appro- 
priations, they  would  think  about  this  very 
carefullv  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
they  are  clearly  being  presented  with  a  deci- 
sion for  or  against  war  Each  Congressman 
v.ould  also  think  about  it  carefully  because 
his  vote  would  be  recorded  and  would  there- 
fore be  visible  to  the  press  and  public,  and 
he  would  be  held  accountable  for  his  vote  by 
his  constittients  There  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  an  earnest  debate  in  Congress  and 
iTi  the  nation  at  any  time  whatever  since 
ri60  on  whether  war  should  be  authorized  in 
Indo-China  Such  a  Congressional  debate 
would  have  raised  all  the  questions  incident 
'n  the  desirability  of  committing  this  nation 
ro  fluht  a  war  In  Asia,  whether  American 
troops  should  be  sent  to  Indo-Chlna.  whether 
the  war  was  in  the  national  Interest,  and  so 
fort'n  At  the  end  of  such  debate.  If  a  Con- 
gressman had  decidf'd  to  vote  against  declar- 
itig  or  aiithorizing  war,  he  would  not  have 
had  to  feci  that  he  was  cutting  off  necessary 
moneys  to  men   in  combat 

But  the  situation  is  entirely  different  in 
r^Ltard  to  milltarv  authorization  and  anpro- 
iiriations  bills  These  bills  are  considered 
under  procedures  which  give  short  shrift  to 
the  possibility  of  introducing  and  debating 
amendments  to  cut  off  funds.  The  bills  do 
no'  clearly  present  the  decision  of  whether 
•o  fight  a  war.  since  they  are  "packages" 
which  provide  money  for  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  defense  needs.  Congressmen  feel  that 
a  cutoff,  even  one  at  a  future  date,  could 
endanger  our  men  Votes  on  amendments  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  have  not  been  re- 
corded in  the  pas*,  so  that  a  Congressmen's 
constituency  Is  not  aware  of  how  he  votes 
on  amendments.  But  even  If  a  Congressman 
were  to  announce  that  he  voted  to  CTit  off 
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moneys,  or  if  otherwise  his  position  became 
public  knowledge,  his  constituents  could 
easily  be  angry  with  him  for  possibly  en- 
dangering troops  by  cutting  off  moneys.  In 
contrast,  his  constituents  might  nave  agreed 
with  him  or  been  sympathetic  with  htm  If 
he  refused  affirmatively  to  authorize  war  on 
a  war  bill  or  resolution  that  'was  ■wholly 
divorced  from  c.utlng  off  funds. 

Finally,  even  if  Congress  were  to  enact 
a  general  authorization  or  appropriations 
bill  containing  a  provision  cutting  off  mon- 
eys, the  Presidt-'Ht  could  veto  the  bill.  If  there 

were  not  a  majority  necessary  in  each  Hou£e 
of  Congress  to  override  the  veto,  then,  be- 
cause our  armed  services  cannot  be  left  ■with- 
out funds.  Congress  would  have  to  en- 
act a  new  bill  satisfactory  to  the  President 
which  did  not  contain  a  cutoff  of  moneys 
The  threat  of  Presidential  veto  thus  acts  as 
a  substantial  deterrent  to  Congressmen  either 
to  introduce  or  vote  on  an  amendment  for  a 
fund  cutoff. 

7.  Congress  voted  In  1967  and  1971  for 
exteiisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  But 
a  vote  for  extending  Selective  Service  Is  not 
a  vote  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

This  country  has  had  a  draft  since  1940, 
in  both  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.  It 
needs  an  army  In  peacetime,  and  an  army 
is  necessary  entirely  aside  from  the  lacts 
that  troops  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Without 
a  sufficient  army,  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
properly  man  our  bases.  Installations,  etc. 
Unless  and  until  there  Is  a  volunteer  army, 
the  army  must  be  raised  by  conscription. 
Thus,  most  Congressmen  felt  It  necessary  to 
vote  to  extend  Selective  Service  even  though 
they  would  not  have  voted  to  authorize  the 
war  and  were  opposed  to  using  American 
troops  in  the  Indo-Chlna  war. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  to  amend  the 
Selective  Service  extension  bills  to  cut  off 
the  use  of  troops  In  Indo-Chlna  would  have 
run  Into  procedural  obstacles.  A  bill  to 
cut  off  troops  would  not  have  been  reported 
out  of  committee,  and  due  to  various  obsta- 
cles which  arise  from  rules  under  which  bills 
are  debated  and  voted  upon  on  the  floor,  a 
floor  amendment  to  cut  off  troops  would  not 
have  received  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  Intro- 
duced, debated  and  considered. 

Finally,  as  long  as  the  U.S.  was  fighting 
a  war,  most  Congressmen,  even  though  they 
opposed  the  war,  felt  the  draft  was  necessary 
to  permit  the  replacement  of  troops  who  had 
already  served  In  combat. 

Thus,  for  all  these  reasons.  Congressmen 
felt  It  necessary  to  vote  for  Selective  Serv- 
ice extensions  though  they  did  not  Intend 
to  authorize  the  war  and  would  not  have 
voted  to  authorize  the  war. 

8.  The  war  In  Indo-Chlna  Is  a  major  one. 
It  is  the  longest  ■war  in  American  history, 
the  second  most  costly  in  terms  of  dollars, 
and  one  of  the  most  costly  In  terms  of  Ameri- 
can lives  wounded  and  lost.  The  President  of 
the  United  St.Ttes  has  on  numerous  occasions 
referred  to  the  "war"  in  Indo-Chlna  and  Jt 
Is  common  knowledge  that  a  "war"  In  the 
constitutional  meaning  of  that  term  Is  being 
waeed  in  Indo-Chlna. 

The  defendants  have  made  no  statements 
Indic^.iing  a  time  when  the  present  war  In 
Indo-Chlna  will  end,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
speclflcally  have  refused  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  will  end.  There  Is.  therefore. 
the  threat  that  the  war  will  continue.  Al- 
though the  defendants  announced  In  1969 
that  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn  on 
a  gradual  basis,  there  has  been  geographical 
escalation  and  extension  of  the  war  Into  the 
independent  nations  of  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
and  massive  aerial  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

9  I  have  not  and  would  not  Introduce  any 
bill  or  proposed  resolution  In  Congress  de- 
Caring  or  authorizing  war  In  Indo-Chlna,  as 
I  am  opposed  to  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna  and 
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thus  could  not  be  a  sponsor  of  any  such  bill 
or  resolution. 

10.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution  In 
Congress  declaring  or  authorizing  the  war  In 
Indo-Chlna.  Thus  I  have  not  voted  In  favor 
of  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  any  such  bill  or 
resolution  In  the  foreseeable  future.  I  would 
actively  oppose  any  such  proposed  bill  or 
resolution,  by  vote  and  by  public  debate. 

11.  Each  day  that  Congress  Is  In  session  I 
refuse  to  declare  or  authorize  war  In  Indo- 
China.  I  do  this  by  .aot  voting  for  any  pro- 
posed bin  or  resolu;lon  that  could  be  In- 
troduced by  any  other  member  of  Congress 
which  would  declare  or  authorize  the  war  In 
Indo-China. 

12.  Because  the  Executive  Is  fighting  a 
war  without  Congress  declaring  or  author- 
izing war.  It  is  defeating  the  right  and  duty, 
possessed  by  myself  and  each  other  federal 
legislator  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11 
of  the  Constitution,  to  make  the  decision 
whether  this  nation  shall  fight  a  war,  and 
It  Is  defeating  the  efficacy  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of  myself  and  other  legislators  to 
vote  In  favor  of  any  bill  or  resolution  au- 
thorizing war  In  Indo-Chlna. 

13.  By  prosecuting  a  war  In  Indo-Chlna 
that  has  not  been  declared  or  authorized  by 
Congress  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11, 
the  Executive  Is  defeating  the  principle  of 
separ.itlon  of  powers  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  destroying  a  fundamental  power 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  Is  thus 
Impairing  and  limiting  my  powers  and  re- 
sponsibility as  a  duly  elected  Member  of 
Congress. 

14.  For  redressing  the  Impairment  of  my 
powers  and  responsibilities  under  Article  I 
Section  8  Clause  11,  I  have  no  legislative 
remedy  In  Congress  which  Is  equivalent  to 
the  Constitutional  power  given  to  me  under 
Clause  11.  If  I  were  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
terminate  the  war,  or  a  bill  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war,  and  Congress  were  to  pass  such 
a  bill,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  veto  It,  thus  necessitating  a  two-thirds 
vote  m  each  house  of  Congress  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  The  necessity  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  Is  substantially  different  from 
the  need  for  only  a  majority  to  defeat  any 
declaration  or  authorization  of  war  under 
Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11.  My  own  vote 
could  be  decisive  In  providing  an  absolute 
majority  In  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
defeating  a  bill  or  resolution  declaring  or 
authorizing  war.  But  though  my  vote  could 
provide  an  absolute  majority  against  declar- 
ing or  authorizing  war,  such  a  majority 
would  be  Insufficient,  and  my  vote  would  be 
rendered  useless  and  of  no  value,  to  override 
a  presidential  veto  of  a  bUl  terminating  or 
cutting  off  funds  for  the  war  where  an  ab- 
solute majority  Is  short  of  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority  required  to  override  a  veto. 

15.  Because  of  his  tremendous  access  to 
the  mass  media,  his  position  as  national 
leader,  his  position  as  head  of  his  party,  his 
patronage  power,  and  his  fund-raising  power, 
the  President  has  tremendous  political  power 
and  great  advantages  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. With  this  power  and  these  advantages, 
he  would  be  able  to  get  Congress  to  Inten- 
tionally authorize  war  if  Congress  really 
thinks  we  should  fight.  But  as  I've  said  be- 
fore. It  would  be  harder  for  him  to  get  Con- 
gress to  Intentionally  authorize  war  than  for 
him  to  get  Congress  to  pass  appropriations 
and  Selective  Service  bills  without  a  cut-off 
of  funds  or  troops.  Cutting  off  funds  or  troops 
involves  Just  too  many  problems  to  be  an 
effective  method  of  registering  Congressional 
authorization  for  a  war.  Based  on  my  experi- 
ence in  Congress.  If  separation  of  powers  Is 
to  be  maintained,  and  If  Congress'  power  over 
war  Is  to  be  maintained  with  Integrity,  the 
President  should  have  to  get  explicit,  and  In- 
tentional Congressional  authorization  for 
war. 


[Civil  Action  No.  697-71.  In  the  U.S.  DUtrlct 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia] 

AFFIDAVTT  OF  PaSB£N  J.  MrrCHXU. 

The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  V.  Richard  M.  NUon.  et  al..  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  being  first  duly  sworn 
upon  oath,  deposes  and  says  as  follows : 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  951  Brooks  Lane, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

2.  I  am  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Seventh  District  of  Mary- 
land. My  term  of  office  began  in  January, 
1971. 

3.  I  have  not  voted  on  any  military  au- 
thorization or  military  appropriation  bills. 

4.  I  have  voted  against  extending  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act. 

5.  There  Is  at  the  present  time  a  major  ■war 
going  on  In  Indo-Chlna.  It  Is  the  longest  war 
in  American  history,  the  second  most  costly 
In  ternis  of  dollars,  and  one  of  the  most 
costly  In  terms  of  American  lives  wounded 
and  lost.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  on  numerous  occasions  referred  to  the 
war  In  Indo-Chlna  and  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  a  war  In  the  Constitutional  mean- 
ing of  that  term  Is  being  waged  In  Indo- 
Chlna. 

6.  The  defendants  have  made  no  state- 
ment Indicating  a  time  when  the  present 
war  In  Indo-Chlna  vrtll  end,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  speclflcally  have  refused  to  state 
any  date  when  the  ■war  will  end.  There  Is, 
therefore,  the  threat  that  the  war  will  con- 
tinue. Although  the  defendants  announced 
in  1969  that  American  troops  would  be  ■wlth- 
dra^wn  on  a  gp-adual  basis,  there  has  been 
geographical  escalation  and  extension  of  the 
war  Into  the  Independent  nations  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  and  massive  aerial  bom- 
bardment of  North  'Vietnam. 

7.  I  have  not  and  wotUd  not  Introduce  any 
bill  or  proposed  resolution  In  Congress  de- 
claring or  authorizing  war  In  Indo-Chlna,  as 
I  am  opposed  to  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna  and 
thus  could  not  be  a  sponsor  of  any  such 
bin  or  resolution. 

8.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution 
in  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna.  Thus  I  have  not  voted  In 
favor  of  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  I 
do  not  Intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  any  such 
bill  or  resolution  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
I  would  actively  oppose  any  such  proposed 
bill  or  resolution,  by  vote  and  by  public 
debate. 

9.  Each  day  that  Congress  Is  In  session 
I  refuse  to  declare  or  authorize  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  I  do  this  by  not  voting  for  any  pro- 
posed bill  or  resolution  that  could  be  In- 
troduced by  any  other  member  of  Congress 
which  would  declare  or  authorize  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

10.  Because  the  Executive  Is  fighting  a  war 
without  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing 
war.  it  is  defeating  the  right  and  duty,  pos- 
sessed by  myself  and  each  other  fedei^  leg- 
islator under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11  of 
the  Constitution,  to  make  the  decision 
whether  :.hls  nation  shall  fight  a  war,  and  It 
Is  defeating  the  efficacy  of  the  continuing  re- 
fusal of  myself  and  other  legislators  to  vote 
In  favor  of  any  bill  or  resolution  authoriz- 
ing war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

11.  By  prosecuting  a  war  In  Indo-Chlna 
that  has  not  been  declared  or  authorized  by 
Congress  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11, 
the  Executive  Is  defeating  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  destroying  a  fundamental  power 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  Is  thus 
Impairing  and  limiting  my  powers  and  re- 
sponsibility as  a  duly  elected  Member  of 
Congress. 

12.  For  redressing  the  Impairment  of  my 
powers  and  responsibilities  under  Article  I 
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Section  8  Clause  11,  I  have  no  legialative 
remedy  In  Congress  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  Constitutional  power  given  to  me  under 
Clause  11.  If  I  were  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  war,  or  a  bill  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war,  and  Congress  were  to  pass  such 
a  bUl,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  veto  it,  thxia  necessitating  a  two-thlrda 
vote  in  each  hovise  of  Congress  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  The  necessity  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  Is  substantially  different  from  the 
need  for  only  a  majority  to  defeat  any  decla- 
ration or  authorization  of  war  under  Article 
I  Section  8  Clause  11.  My  own  vote  jould 
be  decisive  in  providing  an  absolute  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  defeating 
a  bill  or  resolution  decleuing  or  authorizing 
war.  But  though  my  vote  could  provide  an 
absolute  majority  against  declaring  or  au- 
thorizing war,  such  a  majority  wotald  be  in- 
sufficient, and  my  vote  would  be  rendered 
useless  and  of  no  value,  to  override  a  presi- 
dential veto  of  a  bill  terminating  or  cutting 
off  funds  for  the  war  where  an  absolute  ma- 
jority is  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  ma- 
jority required  to  override  a  veto. 

[Civil  Action  No.  697-71.  in  the  U.S.  District 

Court  for  the  District  of  Coliimbla  | 

AmDAVTT  or  SHiRLrr  Chisholm 

The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  V.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al..  Defend- 
ants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

The  Honorable  Shirley  Chisholm,  being  first 
duly  sworn  upon  oath,  deposes  and  says  as 
follows : 

1. 1  currently  reside  at  1028  St.  Johns  Place, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

2.  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  I2th 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York  since  1968. 

3.  I  have  not  voted  for  any  general  mili- 
tary appropriations  bills  during  the  course 
of  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna.  House  enactment 
of  military  ap>proprlations  bills  does  not  rep- 
resent a  decision  that  the  U.S.  shall  fight  a 
war.  A  Congressman's  vote  for  military  ap- 
propriations does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  is  for  the  war  and  wishes  to  authorize  It, 
nor  does  a  Congressman's  failure  to  vote 
for  legislation  to  cut  off  the  use  of  tnnds  In 
Indo-Chlna  mean  that  he  favors  the  war 
and  wishes  to  authorize  it. 

4.  As  voted  upon  by  the  House,  a  general 
military  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
represents  a  "package"  or  "lumped"  bill 
which  authorizes  or  appropriates  money  for 
a  great  variety  of  military  needs,  many  of 
which  needs  are  essential  to  national  se- 
curity, such  as  ships,  planes,  bases  and  mili- 
tary salaries.  The  costs  of  the  war  are  not 
separately  earmarked  In  the  bills,  so  they 
cannot  be  separately  Identified.  Moreover,  the 
costs  of  the  war  are  substantially  less  than 
half  of  the  total  monies  appropriated  for 
national  defense,  and  over  80%  of  the  forces 
for  which  money  Is  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated are  not  In  Indo-Chlna. 

Because  Congressmen  support  the  essential 
defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes  and 
salaries  provided  for  in  an  authorization 
or  appropriation  bill,  they  have  felt  that  they 
must  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  even  though 
they  oppose  the  war.  oppose  the  use  of  pari 
of  the  bill's  monies  to  finance  the  war,  and 
would  not  vote  to  authorize  the  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  There  is  thus  no  way  validly  to  gen- 
eralize that  the  enactment  of  general  mili- 
tary appropriations  or  authorization  bills 
represents  an  Intentional  decision  by  the 
House  that  the  United  States  should  fight  a 
war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

5.  That  Oongrees  has  not  voted  for  cutting 
off  funds  for  Indo-Chlna  does  not  mean  that 
Congressmen  favor  the  war  or  wlab  to  au- 
thorize it.  Congressmen  have  felt  strongly 
that  they  cannot  cut  off  money  to  American 
servicemen  who  are  already  in  combat  in  the 
field  and  who  need  the  monies  for  ammuni- 


tion, food,  shelter  and  other  materiel  requi- 
site to  survival.  Moreover,  House  procedure 
has  made  It  exceptionally  difficult  to  bring 
up  a  bill  or  amendment  cutting  off  funds. 
Committee  chairmen  would  see  to  it  that, 
when  considered  on  the  floor,  a  military  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  bill  was  treat- 
ed as  a  unitary  "package."  Very  little  or  no 
opportunity  was  given  for  the  introduction 
of  debate  upon,  or  voting  on  amendments  to 
the  bill.  Time  to  speak  was  not  democrati- 
cally apportioned  among  proponents  and  op- 
ponents. Thus,  an  amendment  to  cut  off 
funds  for  the  war  would  receive  nothing  but 
very  short  procedural  shrift,  as  occurred  to 
other  amendments  connected  with  the  war. 
FV>r  these  reasons,  then,  the  enactment  of  a 
mlUtexy  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
without  a  fund  cut-off  coilld  not  represent 
a  conscious  and  intentional  House  decision 
that  the  Nation  should  fight  a  war  In  Indo- 
Chloa. 

6.  An  appropriations  bill  enacted  without 
a  fund  cut-off  cannot  realistically  be  equated 
with  a  bill  which  is  divorced  from  appropria- 
tions and  which  independently  and  inten- 
tionally authorizes  war.  The  fact  that  Con- 
g^ress  enacts  apprc^rlatlons  bills  without  cut- 
ting off  money  does  not  mean  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  authorize  the  war  if  asked  to 
do  so.  It  would  be  much  harder  for  the  Exec- 
utive to  get  Congress  to  Intentionally  au- 
thorize the  war  than  to  get  Congress  to  en- 
act authorization  or  appropriations  act  with- 
out a  fund  cut-off. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  If  Con- 
gressmen were  asked  to  authorize  war  In 
Indo-Chlna  In  a  bill  Independent  of  appro- 
priations, they  would  think  about  this  very 
carefully  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
they  are  clearly  being  presented  with  a  deci- 
sion for  or  against  war.  Each  Congressman 
would  eJso  think  about  it  carefully  because 
his  vote  would  be  recorded  and  would  there- 
fore be  visible  to  the  press  and  public,  and 
he  would  be  held  accountable  for  his  vote 
by  his  constituents.  There  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  an  earnest  debate  In  Congress  and 
In  the  nation  at  any  time  whatever  since 
1960  on  whether  war  should  be  authorized 
In  Indo-Chlna.  Such  a  Congressional  debate 
would  have  raised  all  the  questions  Incident 
to  the  desirability  of  committing  this  nation 
to  fight  a  war  in  Asia,  whether  American 
troops  should  be  sent  to  Indo-Chlna,  wheth- 
er the  war  was  in  the  national  Interest, 
and  90  forth.  At  the  end  of  such  a  debate. 
If  a  Congressman  had  decided  to  vote  against 
declaring  or  authorizing  war,  he  would  not 
have  had  to  feel  that  he  was  cutting  off  nec- 
essary monies  to  men  in  combat. 

But  the  situation  is  entirely  different  in 
regard  to  military  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills.  These  bills  are  considered 
under  procedures  which  give  short  shrifts  to 
the  possibility  of  Introducing  and  debating 
amendments  to  cut  off  funds.  The  bills  do 
not  clearly  present  the  decision  of  whether 
to  fight  a  war,  since  they  are  "packages" 
which  provide  money  for  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  defense  needs.  Congressmen  feel  that 
a  cut  off,  even  one  at  a  future  date,  could 
endanger  our  men.  Votes  on  amendments  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  have  not  been  re- 
corded In  the  past,  so  that  a  Congressman's 
constituency  is  not  aware  of  how  he  votes 
on  amendments.  But  even  If  a  Congres8*nan 
were  to  announce  that  he  voted  to  cut  off 
monies,  or  if  otherwise  his  position  became 
public  knowledge,  his  constituents  could 
easily  be  angry  with  him  for  possibly  en- 
deingerlng  troops  by  cutting  off  monies.  In 
contrast,  bis  constituents  might  have  agreed 
with  him  or  been  sympathetic  with  him  If 
he  refused  affirmatively  to  authorize  war  on 
a  war  bill  or  resolution  that  was  wholly 
divorced  from  cutting  off  funds. 

Finally,  even  if  Congress  were  to  enact  a 
general  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
containing  a  provision  cutting  off  monies, 
the  President  could  veto  the  bill.  If  there 


were  not  a  %  majority  necessary  In  each 
House  of  Congress  to  override  the  veto,  then, 
because  our  armed  services  cannot  be  left 
without  funds.  Congress  would  have  to  enact 
a  new  bill  satisfactory  to  the  President  which 
did  not  contain  a  cut  off  of  monies.  The 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  thus  acts  as  a 
substanlal  deterrent  to  Congressmen  either 
to  Introduce  or  vote  on  an  amendment  for 
a  fund  cut-off. 

7.  In  May  1965  and  March  1967,  the  Execu- 
tive, close  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years  In- 
volved, said  it  had  run  out  of  money  to  use 
in  Vietnam,  and  Congress  enacted  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  be  used  in  Vietnam 
for  the  remainder  of  those  fiscal  years.  How- 
ever, votes  for  these  supplemental  appro- 
priations did  not  represent  a  declaration,  au- 
thorization, or  ratification  of  war.  Congress- 
men felt  It  necessary  to  vote  for  these  bills 
because  American  servicemen  were  already 
In  combat  in  the  field  and  the  Executive 
said  the  money  was  immediately  necessary 
to  provide  them  with  requisites  of  survival 
such  as  food,  ammunition,  shelter,  etc.  In 
fact,  at  one  point  Congressmen  were  told  by 
the  President  that  to  deny  supplemental  ap- 
propriations would  be  to  deny  support  to 
men  who  are  risking  their  lives.  Thus.  Con- 
gressman voted  for  the  supplementals  even 
though  they  did  not  approve  of  and  did  not 
wish  to  authorize  a  large  war  In  Indo-Chlna. 

8.  The  House  voted  in  1967  and  1971  for 
extensions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  But  a 
vote  for  extending  Selective  Service  Is  not  a 
vote  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

This  country  has  had  a  draft  since  1940. 
In  both  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.  It 
needs  an  army  in  peacetime,  and  an  army 
is  necessary  entirely  aside  from  the  facts  that 
troops  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Without  a 
sufficient  army,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
properly  man  our  bases,  installations,  etc. 
Unless  and  until  there  Is  a  volunteer  army, 
the  army  must  be  raised  by  conscription. 
Thus,  most  Congressmen  felt  it  necessary  to 
vote  to  extend  Selective  Service  even  though 
they  would  not  have  voted  to  authorize  the 
war  and  were  opposed  to  using  American 
troops  In  the  Indo-Chlna  war. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  to  amend  the  Se- 
lective Service  extension  bills  to  cut  off  the 
use  of  troops  In  Indo-Chlna  would  have  run 
Into  procedural  obstacles.  A  bill  to  cut  off 
troopM  would  not  have  been  reported  out  of 
Oonunlttee,  and  due  to  various  obstacles 
which  arise  from  rules  under  which  bills  are 
debated  and  voted  upon  on  the  fioor.  a  floor 
amendment  to  cut  off  troops  would  not  have 
received  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  Introduced, 
debated  and  considered. 

Finally,  as  long  as  the  U.S.  was  fighting  a 
war,  most  Congressmen,  even  though  they 
opposed  the  war,  felt  the  draft  was  necessary 
to  permit  the  replacement  of  troojjs  who  had 
already  served  in  combat. 

Thus,  for  all  these  reasons.  Congressmen 
felt  It  necessary  to  vote  for  Selective  Service 
extensions  though  they  did  not  intend  to  au- 
thorize the  war  and  would  not  have  voted  to 
authorize  the  WEir. 

9.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  was  not 
Intended  as  an  authorization  for  a  large,  long 
war  In  Indo-Chlna.  It  was  passed  In  response 
to  the  specific  fact  of  an  alleged  attack  on 
American  ships  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  It  was 
Intended  solely  to  support  the  President's 
action  in  repulsing  that  alleged  attack  and 
to  deter  further  such  attacks.  It  was  not  In- 
tended as  CongT'eesional  authorization  for  a 
major  land,  sea  and  air  war  in  Asia.  More- 
over, the  Executive  secured  passage  of  the 
Reeolutlon  through  deceiving  Congress  by 
untrue  statements. 

10.  The  war  in  Indo-Chlna  is  a  major  one. 
It  Is  the  longest  war  in  American  history, 
the  second  moet  costly  in  terms  of  dollars, 
and  one  of  the  most  costly  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
can Uvea  wounded  and  lost.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  on  numerous  occasions 
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referred  to  the  "war "  in  Indo-Chlna  and  it 
Is  coQunon  knowledge  that  a  "war"  In  the 
constitutional  meaning  of  that  term  is  being 
waged  in  Indo-Chlna. 

The  defendants  have  made  no  statement 
Indicating  a  time  when  the  present  war  in 
Indo-Chlna  will  end,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gpeciflcally  have  refused  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  will  end.  There  Is,  therefore, 
the  threat  that  the  war  will  continue.  Al- 
though the  defendants  announced  in  1969 
that  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn  on 
a  gradual  t>asi5,  there  has  been  geographical 
escalation  and  extension  of  the  war  into  the 
independent  nations  of  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
and  massive  aerial  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

11.  I  have  not  and  would  not  introduce 
any  bill  or  proposed  resolution  In  Congress 
declaring  or  authorizing  war  In  Indo-Chlna, 
as  1  am  opposed  to  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna 
and  thus  could  not  be  a  sponsor  of  any  such 
bill  or  resolution. 

12.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution  in 
Congress  declaring  or  authorizing  the  war  in 
Indo-Chlna.  Thus  I  have  not  voted  In  favor 
of  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  vote  In  favor  of  any  such  bill  or 
resolution  in  the  foreseeable  future  I  would 
actively  oppose  any  such  proposed  bill  or 
resolution,  by  vote  and  by  public  debate. 

13.  Each  day  that  Congress  is  In  session  I 
refuse  to  declare  or  axithorize  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  I  do  this  by  not  voting  for  any  pro- 
posed bill  or  resolution  that  could  be  Intro- 
duced by  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
which  would  declare  or  authorize  war  In 
Indo-Chlna. 

14.  Because  the  Executive  Is  fighting  a  war 
without  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing 
war.  It  Is  defeating  the  right  and  duty,  pos- 
sested  by  myself  and  efM;h  other  federal  leg- 
islator under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11  of 
the  Constitution,  to  make  the  decision 
whether  this  nation  shall  fight  a  war,  and 
it  is  defeating  the  efficacy  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of  myself  and  other  legislators  to 
vote  In  favor  of  any  bill  or  resolution  au- 
thorizing war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

15.  By  prosecuting  a  war  in  Indo-Chlna 
that  has  not  been  declared  or  authorized  by 
Congress  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause 
11,  the  Executive  is  defeating  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers  established  by  the 
Constitution,  is  destroying  a  fundamental 
power  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
Is  thus  impairing  and  limiting  my  powers 
and  responsibility  as  a  duly  elected  Member 
of  Congress. 

16.  For  redressing  the  impairment  of  my 
powers  and  responsibilities  under  Article  I 
Section  8  Clause  11,  I  have  no  legislative 
remedy  in  Congress  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  Constitutional  power  given  to  me  under 
Clause  11.  If  I  were  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
terminate  the  war,  or  a  bill  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war,  and  Congress  were  to  pass  such 
a  bin.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  veto  It.  thus  necessitating  a  two-thlrda 
vote  In  each  house  of  Congress  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  The  necessity  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  substantially  different  from  the 
need  for  only  a  majority  to  defeat  any  decla- 
ration or  authorization  of  war  under  Article 
I  Section  8  Clause  11.  My  own  vote  could 
be  decisive  in  providing  an  absolute  major- 
ity In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  de- 
feating a  bill  or  resolution  declaring  or  au- 
thorizing a  war.  But  though  my  vote  could 
provide  an  absolute  majority  woiild  be  insuf- 
ficient, and  my  vote  would  be  rendered  use- 
less and  of  no  value,  to  override  a  presiden- 
tial veto  of  a  bill  terminating  or  cutting  off 
funds  for  the  war  where  an  absolute  major- 
ity is  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  major- 
ity required  to  override  a  veto. 

17.  Because  of  his  tremendous  access  to 
the  mass  media,  his  position  as  a  national 
leader,  his  position  as  head  of  his  party,  his 
patronage  power,  and  his  fund-raising  pow- 
er, the  President  has  tremendous  political 


power  and  great  advantages  in  the  leglalative 
process.  With  this  power  and  these  advan- 
tages, he  would  be  able  to  get  Congress  to 
Intentionally  authorize  war  i/  Congrea  really 
thinks  we  should  fight.  But  as  I've  said  be- 
fore. It  would  be  harder  for  him  to  get  Con- 
gress to  Intentionally  authorize  war  than  for 
him  to  get  Congress  to  pass  appropriations 
and  Selective  Service  bills  without  a  cut- 
off of  funds  or  troops.  Cutting  off  funds  or 
troops  Involves  just  too  many  problems  to  be 
an  effective  method  of  registering  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  a  war.  Based  on  my 
experience  in  Congress  If  separation  of  pow- 
ers Is  to  be  maintained,  and  if  Congress' 
power  over  war  is  to  be  maintained  with 
Integrity,  the  President  should  have  to  get 
explicit  and  intentional  Congressional  au- 
thorization for  war. 


(Civil  Action  No.  697-71.  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  1 
Affidavit  of  Herman  Badlllo,  Member  or 
Congress 
The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,   et  al., 
Plaintiffs,  v.   Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al..  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 
Herman    Badlllo.    being    first    duly    sworn 
upon  oath,  deposes  and  says  as  follows; 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  405  W.  259th  Street, 
Bronx.  New  York. 

2.  I  am  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  21st  Congressional  District 
of  New  York.  My  term  of  office  began  In 
January.  1971. 

3.  1  have  not  voted  on  any  military  au- 
thorization  or   military  appropriation   bills. 

4.  I  have  voted  against  extending  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

5.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  major 
war  going  on  In  Indo-Chlna.  It  is  the  longest 
war  In  A-ntrlcan  history,  the  second  most 
costly  In  terms  of  dollars,  and  one  of  the 
most  In  terms  of  American  lives  wounded 
and  lost.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  on  numerous  occasions  referred  to  the 
war  in  Indo-Chlna  and  it  Is  common  knowl- 
ledge  that  a  war  in  the  Constitutional  mean- 
ing of  that  term  Is  being  waged  In  Indo- 
Chlna. 

6.  The  defendants  have  made  no  statement 
Indicating  a  time  when  the  present  war  In 
Indo-Chlna  will  end,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
specifically  have  refused  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  will  end.  There  Is,  therefore, 
the  threat  that  the  war  will  continue.  Al- 
though the  defendants  announced  in  1969 
that  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn  on 
a  gradual  basts,  there  has  been  geographical 
escalation  and  extension  of  the  war  into  the 
Independent  nations  of  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
and  massive  aerial  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnam. 

7.  I  have  not  Introduced  any  bill  or  pro- 
posed resolution  In  Congress  declaring  or  au- 
thorizing war  in  Indo-Chlna,  as  I  am  opposed 
to  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

'8.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution 
In  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing  the  war 
in  Indo-Chlna.  Thus  I  have  not  voted  in 
favor  of  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  any  such  bill 
or  resolution  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

9.  Each  day  that  Congress  is  in  session  I 
have  refused  to  declare  or  authorize  war  In 
Indo-Chlna.  I  have  done  this  by  not  voting 
for  any  proposed  bill  or  resolution  that  could 
have  been  introduced  by  any  other  member 
of  Congress  which  would  declare  or  authorize 
the  war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

10.  Because  the  Elxecutive  is  fighting  a  war 
without  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing 
war,  it  is  defeating  the  right  and  duty, 
possessed  by  myself  and  each  other  federal 
legislator  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  n 
of  the  Constitution,  to  make  the  decision 
whether  this  nation  shall  fight  a  war,  and  it 
is  defeating  the  efficacy  of  the  continuing 


refusal  of  myaelf  and  other  legislators  to 
vote  in  favor  of  any  bill  or  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing war  In  Indo-Chlna. 

11.  By  prosecuting  a  war  In  Indo-Chlna 
that  has  not  been  declared  or  authorized  by 
Congress  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11. 
the  Executive  Is  defeating  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  destroying  a  fundamental  power 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  is  thus 
Impairing  and  limiting  my  powers  and 
responsibility  as  a  duly  elected  Member  of 
Congress. 

12.  For  redressing  the  impairment  of  my 
powers  and  responsibilities  under  Article  I 
Section  8  Clause  11,  I  have  no  legislative 
remedy  In  Congress  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  Constitutional  pwwer  given  to  me  under 
Clause  II.  If  I  were  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
terminate  the  war,  or  a  bill  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war.  and  Congress  were  to  pass  such  a 
bill,  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
veto  it,  thus  necessitating  a  two-thirds  vote 
In  each  House  of  Congress  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  The  necessity  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  substantially  different  from  the 
need  for  only  a  majority  to  defeat  any 
declaration  or  authorization  of  war  under 
Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11.  My  own  vote 
could  be  decisive  in  providing  an  absolute 
majority  In  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
defeating  a  bill  or  resolution  declaring  or  au- 
thorizing war.  But  though  my  vote  could 
provide  an  absolute  majority  against 
declaring  or  authorizing  war,  such  a  major- 
ity would  be  insufficient,  and  my  vote  would 
be  rendered  useless  and  of  no  value,  to  over- 
ride a  presldentlaI,veto  of  a  bill  terminating 
or  cutting  off  funds  for  the  war  where  an 
absolute  majority  is  short  of  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority  required  to  override  a 
veto. 


[Civil  Action  No.  697-71,  in  the  U.S.  DUtrict 

Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia] 

Affidavit  of  Michael   J.  Habsington 

The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  V.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al..  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Michael  J.  Harrington,  being  first  duly 
sworn  upon  oath,  deposes  and  says  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  Bayvlew  Avenue, 
Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

2.  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  R^resentatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  since 
October  3, 1969. 

3.  I  have  not  voted  for  general  military 
appropriations  bills  during  the  course  of 
the  war  in  Indo-Chlna.  House  enactment 
of  military  appropriations  bills  doea  not  rep- 
resent a  decision  that  the  U.S.  shall  fight  a 
war.  A  Congressman's  vote  for  military  ap- 
propriations does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  Is  for  the  war  and  wishes  to  authorize  it, 
nor  does  a  Congressman's  failure  to  vote  for 
legislation  to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  In  Indo- 
Chlna  mean  that  he  favors  the  war  and 
wishes  to  authorize  it. 

4.  As  voted  upon  by  the  House,  a  general 
military  authorization  or  appropriations  hill 
represents  a  "package"  or  "lumped"  bill 
which  authorizes  or  appropriates  money  for 
a  great  variety  of  military  needs,  many  of 
which  needs  are  essential  to  national  secu- 
rity, such  as  ships,  planes,  bases,  and  mili- 
tary salaries.  The  costs  of  the  mr  are  not 
separately  earmarked  in  the  bills,  so  they 
cannot  be  separately  Identified.  Moreover. 
the  costs  of  the  war  are  substantially  less 
than  half  of  the  total  monies  appropriated 
for  national  defense,  and  over  80%  of  the 
forces  for  which  money  Is  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated are  not  In  Indo-Chlna. 

Because  Congressmen  support  the  esaen- 
tial  defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes,  and 
salaries  provided  for  In  an  autborlzatton  or 
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appropriation  bill,  moet  have  felt  that  they 
must  vote  In  lavor  of  the  bill  even  though 
they  oppose  the  war,  Ofppoee  the  use  of  part 
of  the  bill's  monies  to  finance  the  war,  and 
would  not  vote  to  authorize  the  war  in 
Indo-Chlna.  There  Is  thus  no  way  validly  to 
generalize  that  the  enactment  of  general 
military  appropriations  or  authorization  bills 
represents  an  intentional  decision  by  the 
House  that  the  United  States  should  Sght  a 
war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

6.  That  Congress  has  not  voted  for  cutting 
off  funds  for  Indo-Chlna  does  not  mean  that 
Congressmen  favor  the  war  or  wish  to  au- 
thorize it.  Oongreesmen  have  felt  strongly 
that  they  cannot  cut  off  money  to  American 
servicemen  who  are  already  in  combat  in 
the  field  and  who  need  the  monies  for  am- 
munition, food,  shelter  and  other  material 
requisite  to  survival.  Moreover,  House  proce- 
dure has  made  it  exceptionally  diCQcult  to 
bring  up  a  bill  or  amendment  cutting  off 
funds.  Committee  chairmen  would  see  to  it 
that,  when  considered  on  the  floor,  a  military 
authorization  or  appropriations  bill  was 
treated  as  a  unitary  "package."  Very  little 
or  no  opportunity  was  given  for  the  intro- 
duction of,  debate  upon,  or  voting  on  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  Time  to  speak  was  not 
democratically  apportioned  among  propo- 
nents and  opponents.  Thus,  an  amendment 
to  cut  off  funds  for  the  war  would  receive 
nothing  but  very  short  procedural  shrift,  as 
occurred  to  other  amendments  connected 
with  the  war.  For  these  reasons,  then,  the 
enactment  of  a  military  authorization  or 
appropriations  bill  without  a  fund  cut-off 
could  not  represent  a  conscious  and  inten- 
tional House  decision  that  the  nation  should 
fight  a  war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

6  An  appropriations  bill  enacted  with- 
out a  fimd  cut-off  cannot  rpahsllcally  be 
equated  with  a  bill  which  is  divorced  from 
appropriations  and  which  independently  suid 
Intentionally  authorizes  war.  The  fact  that 
Congress  enacts  appropriations  bills  without 
cutting  off  money  does  not  mean  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  authorize  the  war  if 
asked  to  do  so.  It  would  be  much  harder 
for  the  Executive  to  get  Congress  to  inten- 
tionally authorize  the  war  than  to  get  Con- 
gress to  enact  an  authorization  or  appro- 
priations act  without  a  fund  cut-off. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  If  Con- 
gressmen were  asked  to  authorize  war  in 
Indo-Chlna  in  a  bill  Independent  of  appro- 
priations, they  would  think  about  this  very 
carefully  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
they  are  clearly  being  presented  with  a  de- 
cision for  or  against  war.  Each  Congressman 
would  also  think  about  it  carefully  because 
his  vote  would  be  recorded  and  would  there- 
fore be  visible  to  the  press  and  public,  and 
he  would  be  held  accountable  for  his  vote  by 
his  constituents.  There  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  an  earnest  debate  in  Congress  and 
in  the  nation  at  any  time  whatever  since 
1950  on  whether  war  should  be  authorized 
in  Indo-Chlna.  Such  a  Congressional  debate 
would  have  raised  all  the  questions  incident 
to  the  desirability  of  committing  this  na- 
tion to  fight  a  war  In  Asia,  whether  Amer- 
ican troops  should  be  sent  to  Indo-Chlna. 
whether  the  war  was  In  the  national  Interest, 
and  .'SO  forth.  At  the  end  of  such  a  debate, 
if  a  Congressman  had  decided  to  vote  against 
declaring  or  authorizing  war,  he  would  not 
have  had  to  feel  that  he  was  cutting  off 
necessary  moneys  to  men  in  combat. 

But  the  situation  Is  entirely  different  In 
regard  to  military  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills.  These  bills  are  considered 
under  procedures  which  give  short  shrift  to 
the  possibility  of  introducing  and  debating 
amendments  to  cut  off  funds.  The  bills  do 
not  clearly  present  the  decision  of  whether  to 
fight  a  war,  since  they  are  "packages"  which 
provide  money  for  a  tremendous  number  of 
defense  needs.  Congressmen  feel  that  a  cut 
off.  even  one  at  a  future  date,  could  endanger 
our  men.  Votes  on  amendments  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  have  not  been  recorded  in  the 


past,  so  that  a  Congressman's  constituency 
is  not  aware  of  how  he  votes  on  amendments. 
But  even  If  a  Congressman  were  to  announce 
that  he  voted  to  cut  off  monies,  or  if  other- 
wise his  position  became  public  knowledge, 
his  constituents  could  easily  be  angry  with 
him  for  possibly  endangering  troops  by  cut- 
ting off  monies.  In  contrast,  his  constituents 
might  have  agreed  with  him  or  been  sympa- 
thetic with  him  If  he  refused  affirmatively  to 
authorize  war  on  a  war  bUl  or  resolution  that 
was  wholly  divorced  from  cutting  off  funds. 
Finally,  even  if  Congress  were  to  enact  a 
general  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
containing  a  provision  cutting  off  monies,  the 
President  could  veto  the  bill.  If  there  were 
not  a  ^i  majority  necessary  in  each  House  of 
Congress  to  override  the  veto,  then,  because 
our  armed  services  cannot  be  left  without 
funds,  Congress  would  have  to  enact  a  new 
bill  satisfactory  to  the  President  which  did 
not  contain  a  cut-off  of  monies.  The  threat 
of  a  Presidential  veto  thus  acts  as  a  substan- 
tial deterrent  to  Congressmen  either  to  Intro- 
duce or  vote  on  an  amendment  for  a  fund 
cut-off. 

7.  In  May  1965  and  March  1967,  the 
Executive,  close  to  the  end  of  the  liscal  years 
involved,  said  it  had  run  out  of  money  to 
use  in  Vietnam,  and  Congress  enacted  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  be  used  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  remainder  of  those  fiscal  years. 
I  voted  for  those  supplementals.  However, 
votes  for  these  supplemental  appropriations 
did  not  represent  a  declaration,  authorl:^- 
tion,  or  ratification  of  war.  Congressmen  felt 
it  necessary  to  vole  for  these  bUls  because 
American  servicemen  were  already  in  combat 
in  the  field  and  the  Executive  said  the  money 
was  immediately  necessary  to  provide  them 
with  requisites  of  survival  such  as  food, 
ammtinltlon,  shelter,  etc.  In  fact,  at  one 
point  we  were  told  by  the  President  that  to 
deny  supplemental  appropriations  would  be 
to  deny  srupport  to  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives.  Thus,  Congressmen  voted  for  the 
supplementals  even  though  they  did  not 
approve  of  and  did  not  wish  to  authorize  a 
large  war  In  Indo-Chlna. 

8.  The  House  voted  in  1967  and  1971  for 
extensions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
But  a  vote  for  extending  Selective  Service  is 
not  a  vote  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the 
war  in  Indo-China. 

This  country  has  had  a  draft  since  1940, 
In  both  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.  It 
needs  an  army  in  peacetime,  and  an  army 
is  necessary  entirely  aside  from  the  facts 
that  troops  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  With- 
out a  sufficient  army,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  properly  man  our  bases.  Installations,  etc. 
Unless  and  until  there  Is  a  volunteer  army, 
the  army  must  be  raised  by  conscription. 
Thus,  most  Congressmen  felt  It  necessary 
t<i  vote  to  extend  Selective  Service  even 
though  they  would  not  have  voted  to  au- 
thorize the  war  and  were  opposed  to  using 
American  troops  In  the  Indo-Chlna  war. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  to  amend  the 
Selective  Service  extension  bills  to  cut  off 
the  use  of  troops  Iri  Indo-Chlna  would  have 
run  into  procedural  obstacles.  A  bill  to  cut- 
off troops  would  not  have  been  reported  out 
of  committee,  and  due  to  various  obstacles 
which  arise  from  rules  under  which  bills  are 
debated  and  voted  upon  the  floor,  floor 
amendments  to  cut  off  troops  have  not  re- 
ceived a  fair  opportunity  to  be  Introduced, 
debated    and    considered. 

Finally,  as  long  as  the  U.S.  was  fighting 
a  war.  most  Congressmen,  even  though  they 
opposed  ihp  war,  felt  the  draft  was  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  replacement  of  troops 
who  had   already  served  in  combat. 

Thus,  for  all  these  reasons,  Congressmen 
felt  It  necessary  to  vote  for  Selective  Serv- 
ice extensions  though  they  did  not  Intend  to 
authorize  the  war  and  would  not  have  voted 
to  authorize  the  war. 

9.  The  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  was  not 
intended   as   an   authorization  for  a  large. 


long  war  in  Indo-Chlna.  It  was  passed  in 
response  to  the  specific  fact  of  an  alleged 
attack  on  American  ships  in  the  Tonkin 
G'llf.  It  was  Intended  solely  to  support  the 
President's  action  in  repulsing  that  alleged 
attack  and  to  deter  further  such  attacks.  It 
was  not  Intended  as  Congressional  authori- 
zation for  a  major  land,  sea  and  air  war  in 
Asia.  Moreover,  the  Executive  secured  pas- 
sage of  the  Resolution  through  deceiving 
Congress  by  untrue  statements. 

10.  The  war  in  Indo-Chlna  is  a  major  one. 
It  Is  the  longest  war  In  American  history, 
the  second  most  costly  in  terms  of  dollars, 
and  one  of  the  most  costly  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ican lives  wounded  and  lost.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  on  numerous  occa- 
sions referred  to  the  "war"  In  Indo-China 
and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  a  "war"  in 
the  constitutional  meaning  of  that  term  Is 
being  waged  in  Indo-Chlna. 

The  defendants  have  made  no  statement 
indicating  a  time  when  the  present  w:ir  in 
Indo-Chlna  will  end.  but,  on  the  contrary, 
specifically  have  refused  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  will  end.  There  Is,  therefore, 
the  threat  that  the  war  will  continue  .Al- 
though the  defendants  announced  in  1969 
that  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
on  a  gradual  basis,  there  has  been  geographi- 
cal escalation  and  extension  of  the  war  into 
the  independent  nations  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  and  massive  aerial  t>ombardment  of 
North  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

11.  I  have  not  and  would  not  introduce 
any  bill  or  proposed  resolution  in  Congress 
declaring  or  authorizing  war  in  Indo-China. 
as  I  am  opposed  to  the  war  in  Indo-China 
and  thus  could  not  be  a  sponsor  of  any  such 
bill  or  resolution. 

12.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution 
In  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing  the 
war  In  Indo-China.  Thus  I  have  not  voted  in 
favor  of  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  any  such  bill 
or  resolution  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I 
would  actively  oppose  any  such  proposed 
bill  or  resolution,  by  vote  and  by  public 
debate. 

13.  Each  day  that  Congress  is  in  session 
I  refuse  to  declare  or  authorize  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  I  do  this  by  not  voting  for  any  pro- 
posed bill  or  resolution  that  could  be  intro- 
duced by  any  other  member  of  Congresi 
which  would  declare  or  authorize  the  war  In 
Indo-Chlna. 

14.  Because  the  Executive  Is  fighting  a  war 
without  Congres-s  declaring  or  authorizing 
w.ir.  it  is  defeating  the  right  and  duty,  pos- 
sessed by  myself  and  each  other  federrtl  leg- 
islator under  Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  11 
of  the  Constitution,  to  make  the  decision 
whether  this  nation  shall  fight  a  war.  and 
it  is  defeating  the  efficacy  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of  myself  and  other  leerlslators  to 
vote  in  favor  of  any  bill  or  resolution  au- 
thorizing war  in  Indo-Chin.i 

15.  By  prosecuting  a  war  in  Indo-Chlna 
that  has  not  been  declared  or  authorized  by 
Congress  under  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause 
11,  the  Executive  Is  defeating  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers  establi.'^hed  by  the 
Constitution,  is  destroying  a  fundamental 
power  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  is 
thus  impairing  and  limiting  my  powers  and 
re.sp)onsibility  as  a  duly  elected  Member  of 
Congress. 

16.  For  redressing  the  impairment  of  my 
powers  and  responsibilities  under  Article  I 
Section  8  Clause  11,  I  have  no  legislative 
remedy  in  Congress  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  Constitutional  power  given  to  me  under 
Clause  11.  If  I  were  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
terminate  the  war,  or  a  bill  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war,  and  Congress  were  to  pass  such 
a  bill,  the  President  of  the  United  Statee 
could  veto  It,  thus  necessitating  a  two-thirds 
vote  In  each  Hou.se  of  Congress  to  override 
the  Presideiifs  veto.  The  necessity  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  is  substantially  different 
from  the  need  for  only  a  majority  to  defeat 
any  declaration  or  authorization  of  war  un- 
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der  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11.  My  own 
vote  could  be  decisive  in  providing  an  abso- 
lute majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  defeating  a  bill  or  resolution  de- 
claring or  authorizing  war.  But  though  my 
vote  could  provide  an  absolute  majority 
against  declaring  or  authorizing  war,  such 
a  majority  would  be  insufflclent,  and  my 
vote  would  be  rendered  useless  and  of  no 
value,  to  override  a  presidential  veto  of  a 
bill  terminating  or  cutting  off  funds  for  the 
war  where  an  absolute  majority  Is  short  of 
the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  required 
to  override  a  veto. 

17.  Because  of  his  tremendous  access  to  the 
mass  media,  his  position  as  national  leader, 
his  position  as  head  of  his  party,  his  patron- 
age power,  and  his  fund-raising  power,  the 
President  has  tremendous  political  power 
and  great  advantages  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. With  this  power  and  these  advantages, 
he  would  be  able  to  get  Congress  to  inten- 
tlonsaiy  authorize  war  if  Congress  really 
thinks  we  should  fight.  But  as  I've  said  be- 
fore, it  would  be  harder  for  him  to  get  Con- 
gress to  intentionally  authorize  war  than 
for  him  to  get  Congress  to  pass  appropria- 
tions and  Selective  Service  bills  without  a 
cut-off  of  funds  or  troops.  Cutting  off  funds 
or  troops  involves  Just  too  many  problems 
to  be  an  effective  method  of  registering  Con- 
gressional authorization  for  a  war.  Based  on 
my  experience  In  Congress.  If  separation  of 
powers  Is  to  be  maintained,  and  If  Congress' 
power  over  war  Is  to  be  maintained  with  In- 
tegrity, the  President  should  have  to  get  ex- 
plicit and  intentional  Congressional  authori- 
zation for  war. 

[Civil  Action  No.  697-71.  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia] 
AprnJAvrr  of  Bella  S.  Abzuc 
Tlie  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et.  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  V.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al.,  De- 
fendants. 
District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Bella  S.  Abzug.  being  first  duly  sworn  upon 
oath,  depo-es  and  says  as  follows: 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  37  Bank  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

2.  I  am  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  from  the 

My  term  of  office  began  in  January,  1971. 

3.  I  have  not  voted  on  any  military  author- 
ization or  military  appropriation  bills. 

4.  I  have  voted  against  extending  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act. 

5.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  major 
war  going  on  in  Indo-Chlna.  It  is  the  longest 
war  in  American  history,  the  second  most 
costly  In  terms  of  dollars,  and  one  of  the  most 
costly  in  terms  of  American  lives  wounded 
and  lost.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  on  numerous  occasions  referred  to  the 
war  in  Indo-Chlna  and  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  a  war  in  the  Constitutional  mean- 
ing of  that  term  Is  being  waged  in  Indo- 
Chlna. 

6  The  defendants  have  made  no  statement 
indicating  a  time  when  the  present  war  in 
Indo-Chlna  will  end,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
Bpeclflcally  have  refused  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  will  end.  There  Is,  therefore, 
the  threat  that  the  war  will  continue.  Al- 
though the  defendants  announced  in  1969 
that  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
on  a  gradual  basis,  there  has  been  geographi- 
cal escalation  and  extension  of  the  war  into 
the  Independent  nations  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  and  massive  aericd  bombardment  of 
North    Vietnam. 

7.  I  have  not  and  would  not  introduce  any 
bill  or  proposed  resolution  in  Congress  de- 
claring or  authorizing  war  in  Indo-Chlna,  as 
1  am  opposed  to  the  war  in  Indo-China  and 
thus  could  not  be  a  sponsor  of  any  such  bill 
or  resolution. 

8.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution  in 
Congress  declaring  or  authorizing  the  war 
in   Indo-China.   Thus   I   have   not  voted   in 


favor  of  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  I 
do  not  Intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  any  such 
bill  or  resolution  in  the  foreseeable  futiue. 
I  would  actively  oppose  any  such  proposed 
bill  or  resolution,  by  vote  and  by  public 
debate. 

9.  Each  day  that  Congress  Is  In  session  I 
refuse  to  declare  or  authorize  war  In  Indo- 
China.  I  do  this  by  not  voting  for  any  pro- 
posed bill  or  resolution  that  could  be  intro- 
duced by  any  other  member  of  Congress 
which  would  declare  or  authorize  the  war 
in    Indo-China. 

10.  Because  the  Executive  is  fighting  a  war 
without  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing 
war,  it  is  defeating  the  right  and  duty,  pos- 
sessed by  myself  and  each  other  federal  legis- 
lator under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11  of 
the  Constitution,  to  make  the  decision 
whether  this  nation  shall  fight  a  war,  and 
it  Is  defeating  the  efficacy  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of  myself  and  other  legislators  to  vote 
in  favor  of  any  bill  or  resolution  authorizing 
war   in    Indo-China. 

11.  By  prosecuting  a  war  in  Indo-China 
that  has  not  been  declared  or  authorized  by 
Congress  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11, 
the  Executive  is  defeating  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  destroying  a  fundamental  power 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  Is  thus 
impairing  and  limiting  my  powers  and  re- 
sponsibility £Ls  a  duly  elected  Member  of 
Congress. 

12.  For  redressing  the  impairment  of  my 
powers  and  responsibilities  under  Article  I 
Section  8  Clause  11,  I  have  no  legislative 
remedy  in  Congress  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  Constitutional  power  given  to  me  under 
Clause  11.  If  I  were  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  ter- 
minate the  war.  cr  a  bill  to  cut  off  funds  for 
the  war.  and  Congress  were  to  pass  such  a 
bill,  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
veto  it.  thus  necessitating  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  each  house  of  Congress  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  The  necessity  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  substantially  different  from  the 
need  for  oiUy  a  majority  to  defeat  any  de- 
claration or  authorization  of  war  under  Ar- 
ticle I  Section  8  Clause  11.  My  own  vote  could 
be  decisive  in  providing  an  absolute  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  defeating 
a  bill  or  resolution  declaring  or  authorizing 
war.  But  though  my  vote  could  provide  an 
absolute  majority  against  declaring  or  au- 
thorizing war,  such  a  majority  would  be  in- 
sufficient, and  my  vote  would  be  rendered 
useless  and  of  no  value,  to  override  a  presi- 
dential veto  of  a  bill  terminating  or  cutting 
off  funds  for  the  war  where  an  absolute  ma- 
jority is  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  ma- 
jority required  to  override  a  veto. 


[Civil  Action  No.  697-71.  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colujnbla) 
AFFTOAvrr  OF  William  R.   Anderson 
The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  v.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  et  al.,  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss:  William  R.  An- 
derson, being  first  duly  sworn  upon  oath,  de- 
poses and  savs  as  follows: 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  2700  Virginia  Ave- 
nue. N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

2.  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  6th  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Tenn.  since  January 
1965. 

3.  Passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  general  military  appropriations  bills  does 
not  constitute  a  declaration,  authorization, 
or  ratification  of  the  vi-ar  In  Indo-Chlna. 

As  voted  upon  by  the  House,  a  general 
military  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
represents  a  "package"  or  "lumped"  bUl 
which  authorizes  or  appropriates  money  for 
a  great  variety  of  military  needs,  many  of 
which  needs  are  essential  to  national  se- 
curity, such  as  ships,  planes,  bases,  and  mili- 
tary  salaries. 


Because  Congressmen  support  the  essen- 
tial defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes,  and 
salaries  provided  for  in  an  authorization  or 
appropriation  bill,  they  have  felt  that  they 
must  vote  in  favcr  of  the  bill  even  though 
they  oppose  the  war,  oppose  the  use  of  part 
of  the  bill's  monies  to  finance  the  war.  and 
would  not  vote  to  authorize  the  war  in  Indo- 
Chlna. 

4.  That  Congress  has  not  voted  for  cutting 
off  funds  for  Indo-Chlna  does  not  mean 
that  Congressmen  favor  the  war  or  wish  to 
authorize  it.  Congressmen  have  felt  strongly 
that  they  cannot  cut  off  money  to  American 
servicemen  who  are  already  in  combat  In 
the  field  and  who  need  the  monies  for  am- 
munition, food,  shelter  and  other  materiel 
requisite  to  survival.  Moreover,  House  pro- 
cedure has  in  a  variety  of  ways  made  it  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  to  bring  up  a  bill  or 
amendment  cutting  off  funds. 

For  these  reasons,  the  enactment  of  a  mili- 
tary authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
without  a  fund  cut-off  could  not  represent 
a  conscious  and  intentional  House  decision 
that  the  nation  should  fight  a  war  in  Indo- 
China. 

5.  An  appropriations  bill  enacted  without 
a  fund  cut-off  cannot  realistically  be  equated 
with  a  bill  which  Is  divorced  from  appropri- 
ations and  which  independently  and  Inten- 
tionally authorizes  war.  It  would  be  much 
harder" for  the  Executive  to  get  Congress  to 
intentionally  authorize  the  war  than  to  get 
Congress  to  enact  an  authorization  cr  ap- 
propriations act  without  a  fund  cut-off  In 
mv  opinion,  Congress  would  not  have  and 
will  not.  Intentionally  authorize  war  in  Indo- 
China. 

6.  Supplemental  appropriations  f^r  Viet- 
nam, enacted  during  May  1965  and  March 
1967  Just  before  the  end  of  those  fiscal  years, 
did  not  constitute  a  declaration,  authoriza- 
tion or  ratification  of  war.  Though  Congress- 
men did  not  approve  of  and  did  not  wish  to 
authorize  a  large  war  In  Indo-Chlna,  they 
felt  it  necessary  to  vote  for  these  bills  be- 
cause American  servicemen  were  already  in 
combat  in  the  field  and  the  Executive  said 
the  money  was  immediately  necessary  to 
provide  them  with  requisites  of  survival  such 
as  food,  ammunition,  shelter,  etc. 

7.  Enactment  of  Selective  Service  exten- 
sions m  1967  and  1971  did  not  constitute  a 
declaration,  authorization  or  ratification  of 
war  In  Indo-China.  This  country  has  had  a 
draft  since  1940,  In  both  times  of  war  and 
times  of  peace.  It  needs  an  army  in  peace- 
time, and  an  army  is  necessary  entirely  aside 
from  the  facts  that  troops  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  Without  a  sufficient  army,  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  properly  man  our  bases. 
Installations,  etc.  Unless  and  until  there  Is 
a  volunteer  army,  the  army  must  be  raised 
by  conscription.  Thus,  most  Congressmen 
felt  it  necessary  to  vote  to  extend  Selective 
Service  even  though  they  would  not  have 
voted  to  authorize  the  war  and  were  opposed 
to  tislng  American  troops  in  the  Indo-Chlna 
war. 

8.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  was  n.-t 
Intended  as  an  authorization  for  a  large, 
long  war  in  Indo-Chlna.  It  was  intended 
solely  to  support  the  President's  action  in 
repulsing  an  alleged  attack  on  American 
ships  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  to  deter 
further  such  attacks.  Moreover,  the  Execu- 
tive secured  passage  of  the  Resolution  by 
deceiving  Congress  with  untrue  statements. 

9.  The  defendants  have  made  no  statement 
indicating  a  time  when  the  present  war  in 
Indo-China  will  end.  but,  on  the  contrary, 
specifically  have  reftised  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  will  end.  There  is.  therefore, 
the  threat  that  the  war  will  continue.  Al- 
though the  defendants  announced  in  1969 
that  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn  on 
a  gradual  basis,  there  has  been  geeographi- 
cal  escalation  and  extension  of  the  war  Into 
the  Indepndent   nations  of   Cambodia   and 
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Laos,   aod   massive   a«rial   bombardment   of 
North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

10.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution 
In  Ckingress  declaring  or  authorizing  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

I  have  not  and  would  not  Introduce  any 
such  bill  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  Moreover,  each  day  that  Congress  Is 
In  session  I  refuse  to  declare  or  authorize 
war  In  Indo-Chlna:  I  do  this  by  refusing  to 
vote  for  any  proposed  bill  or  resolution  that 
could  be  Introduced  by  any  other  member  of 
Congress  which  would  declare  or  authorize 
the  war  in  Indo-Chlna 

11.  By  prosecuting  an  unauthorized  war  In 
Indo-Chlna,  the  Executive  Is  Impairing  and 
limiting  my  powers  and  responslblUtles,  as 
a  duly  elected  Member  of  Congress,  under 
Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11  of  the  United 
States  Constltutlco. 

12.  I  have  no  legislative  remedy  In  Con- 
gress, equivalent  to  my  refusal  to  authorize 
war  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11, 
that  can  block  a  war  at  the  outset  or  speed- 
Uy  terminate  one  that  has  been  unconsti- 
tutionally started.  Impeachment  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Is  a  totally  unrealistic  and  Imprac- 
ticable procedure,  and  one  that  could  de- 
stroy the  stability  of  our  governmental  sys- 
tem. A  bill  to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  or 
troops  for  the  war  could  be  vetoed  by  the 
President,  thus  necessitating  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  Congress  to  override  the  veto. 

13.  Based  on  my  experience  In  Congress, 
If  separation  of  powers  Is  to  be  maintained, 
and  if  Congress'  power  over  war  is  to  be 
maintained  with  Integrity,  the  President 
should  have  to  get  explicit  and  intentional 
Congressional  authorization  for  war. 

I  Civil  Action  No.  697-71,  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for    the  District  of  Columbia] 
ArnoAviT   or   Charles   C.    Dices.   Ja. 
The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  cU., 
Plaintiffs,  V.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  ef  al..  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 
I.   Charles  C.   Dlggs,  Jr..   being   first  duly 
sworn  upon  oath,  deposes  and  savs  as  follows: 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  1361"  Jollet  Place 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

2.  X  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  13th 
District  of  the  State  of  Mich,  since  1955. 

3.  I  have  voted  for  general  military  appro- 
priations bills  during  the  course  of  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna.  In  voting  for  such  bUls,  I 
did  not  Intend  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify 
the  war  In  Indo-Chlna.  House  enactment 
of  military  appropriations  bills  does  not  rep- 
resent a  decision  that  the  U.S.  shall  fight  a 
war.  A  Congressman's  vote  for  military  ap- 
propriations does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  Is  for  the  war  and  wishes  to  authorize  It, 
nor  does  a  Congressman's  failure  to  vote  for 
legislation  to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  In 
Indo-Chlna  mean  that  he  favors  the  war 
and  wishes  to  authorize  It. 

4.  As  voted  upon  by  the  House,  a  general 
military  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
represents  a  "pacltage"  or  "lumped"  bill 
which  authorizes  or  appropriates  money  for 
a  great  variety  of  military  needs,  many  of 
which  needs  are  essential  to  national  secu- 
rity, such  as  ships,  planes,  bases,  and  mili- 
tary salaries.  The  costs  of  the  war  are  not 
separately  earmarked  In  the  bills,  so  they 
cannot  be  separately  Identified.  Moreover,  the 
costs  of  the  war  are  substantially  less  than 
half  of  the  total  moneys  appropriated  for 
national  defense,  and  over  80%  of  the  forces 
for  which  money  is  authorized  or  appro- 
priated are  not  In  Indo-Chlna. 

Because  Congressmen  support  the  essen- 
tial defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes,  and 
salaries  provided  for  In  an  authorization  or 
appropriation  bill,  they  have  felt  that  they 
must  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill,  even  though 
they  oppose  the  war.  opposa  the  use  of  part 
of  the  bill's  moneys  to  finance  the  war,  and 


would  not  vote  to  authorize  the  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  There  Is  thus  no  way  validly  to  gen- 
eralize that  the  enactment  of  general  mili- 
tary appropriations  or  authorization  bills 
represents  an  Intentional  decision  by  the 
House  that  the  United  States  should  fight  a 
war  In  Indo-Chlna. 

5.  That  Congress  has  not  voted  for  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  Indo-Chlna  does  not  mean 
that  Congressmen  favor  the  war  or  wish  to 
authorize  It  Congressmen  have  felt  strongly 
that  they  cannot  cut  off  money  to  American 
servicemen  who  au-e  already  in  combEvt  In  the 
field  and  who  need  the  monies  for  ammuni- 
tion, food,  shelter  and  other  materiel  req- 
uisite to  survival.  Moreover.  House  proce- 
dure has  made  It  exceptionally  dilBctilt  to 
bring  up  a  bill  or  amendment  cutting  off 
funds.  Committee  chairmen  would  see  to  It 
that,  when  considered  on  the  floor,  a  mili- 
tary authorization  or  appropriations  bill  was 
treated  as  a  unitary  "package."  Very  llttJe 
or  no  opportunity  was  given  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  debate  up»on.  or  voting  on  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  Time  to  speak  was  not 
democratically  apportioned  among  propo- 
nents and  opponents.  Thus,  an  amendment 
to  cut  off  funds  for  the  war  would  receive 
nothing  out  very  short  procedural  shrift,  as 
occurred  to  other  amendments  connected 
with  the  war.  For  these  reasons,  then,  the 
enactment  of  a  military  authorization  or  ap- 
propriations bill  without  a  fund  cut-off  could 
not  represent  a  conscious  and  intentional 
House  decision  that  the  nation  should  fight 
a  wa    in  Indo-Chlna. 

6.  A.i  appropriatloi^  bill  eaac'.ed  without 
a  fund  cut-off  cannot  realistically  be  equated 
with  a  bill  which  is  divorced  from  appro- 
prlatloas  and  which  independently  and  In- 
teationally  authorizes  war.  The  fact  that 
Congress  enacts  appropriations  bills  without 
cutting  off  money  does  not  mean  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  authorize  the  war  if 
asked  to  do  si.  It  would  t)e  much  harder  for 
the  Executive  to  get  Congress  to  intention- 
ally authorize  the  war  than  to  get  Congress 
to  enact  an  authorization  or  appropriations 
act  without  a  fund  cut-off. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  If  Con- 
gressmen were  asked  to  authorize  war  in 
Indo-Chlna  In  a  bill  Independent  of  appro- 
priations, they  would  think  about  this  very 
carefully  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
they  are  clearly  being  presented  with  a  de- 
cision for  or  against  war.  Each  Congressman 
would  also  think  about  it  carefully  because 
his  vote  would  be  recorded  and  would  there- 
fore be  visible  to  the  press  and  public,  and 
he  would  he  held  accountable  for  his  vote 
by  his  constituents.  There  would  doubt- 
lessly have  been  an  earnest  debate  In  Con- 
gress and  in  the  nation  at  any  time  what- 
ever since  1960  on  whether  war  should  be 
authorized  In  Indo-Chlna.  Such  a  Congres- 
sional debate  would  have  raised  all  the 
questions  Incident  to  the  desirability  of 
committing  this  nation  to  fight  a  war  in 
Asia,  whether  American  troops  should  be 
sent  to  Indo-Chlna,  whether  the  war  was 
In  the  national  Interest,  and  so  forth.  At 
the  end  of  such  a  debate  If  a  Congress- 
man had  decided  to  vote  against  declaring  or 
authorizing  war,  he  would  not  have  had  to 
feel  that  be  was  cutting  off  necessary  monies 
to  men  In  combat. 

But  the  situation  Is  entirely  different  In 
regard  to  military  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills.  These  bills  are  considered  un- 
der procedures  which  give  short  shrift  to 
the  possibility  of  introducing  and  debating 
amendments  to  cut  off  funds.  The  bills  do 
not  clearly  present  the  decision  of  whether 
to  fight  a  war,  since  they  are  "packages" 
which  provide  money  for  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  defense  needs.  Congressmen  feel  that 
a  cut  off,  even  one  at  a  future  date,  could 
endanger  our  men.  Votes  on  amendments  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  have  not  been  re- 
corded In  the  past,  so  that  a  Congressman's 
constituency  Is^not  aware  of  how  he  votes 


on  amendments.  But  even  If  a  Congressman 
were  to  announce  that  he  voted  to  cut  off 
nuinles.  or  If  otherwise  his  position  beccune 
public  knowledge,  his  constltutents  could 
easily  be  angry  with  him  for  poeelbly  en- 
dangering troops  by  cutting  off  monies.  In 
contrast,  his  constituents  might  have  agreed 
with  him  or  been  sympathetic  with  him  If 
he  refused  afOrnkatlvely  to  authorize  war 
on  a  war  bill  or  resolution  that  was  wholly 
divorced  from  cutting  off  funds. 

Finally,  even  if  Congress  were  to  enact  a 
general  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
containing  a  provision  cutting  off  monies, 
the  President  could  veto  the  bill.  If  there 
were  not  a  ^•^  majority  necessary  in  each 
House  of  Congress  to  override  the  veto.  then. 
because  our  armed  services  cannot  be  left 
without  funds.  Congress  would  have  to  en- 
act a  new  bill  satisfactory  to  the  President 
which  did  not  contain  a  cutoff  of  monies. 
The  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  thus  acts 
as  a  substantial  deterrent  to  Congressmen 
either  to  Introduce  or  vote  on  an  amendment 
for  a  fund  rut-off 

7.  In  May  1965  and  March  1967,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, close  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years 
involved,  said  It  had  run  out  of  money  to 
use  In  Vietnam,  and  Congress  enacted  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  be  used  In  Viet- 
nam for  the  remainder  of  those  fiscal  years. 
I  voted  for  those  supplementals.  However, 
votes  for  these  supplemental  appropriations 
did  not  represent  a  declaration,  authoriza- 
tion, or  ratification  of  war.  Congressmen  felt 
it  necessary  to  vote  for  these  bills  because 
American  servicemen  were  already  In  com- 
bat in  the  field  and  the  Executive  said  the 
money  was  Immediately  necessary  to  provide 
them  with  requisites  of  survival  su~h  as  food, 
ammunition,  shelter,  etc.  In  fact,  at  one  point 
we  were  told  by  the  President  that  to  deny 
supplemental  appropriations  would  be  to 
deny  support  to  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives.  Thus.  Congressmen  voted  for  the  sup- 
plementals even  though  they  did  not  approve 
of  and  did  not  wish  to  authorize  a  large  war 
in  Indo-Chlna. 

8.  The  House  voted  In  1967  and  1971  for 
extensions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  But 
a  vote  for  extending  Selective  Service  Is  not 
a  vote  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the  war 
in  Indo-Chlna. 

This  country  has  had  ?  draft  since  1940. 
In  both  times  of  war  and  tlmi?s  of  peace. 
It  needs  an  army  In  fjeacetlme,  and  an  army 
Is  necessary  entirely  aside  from  the  facts  that 
troops  are  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Without  a 
sufficient  army.  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
properly  man  our  bases.  Installations,  etc. 
Unless  and  until  there  Is  a  volunteer  army, 
the  army  must  be  raised  by  conscrlptloa 
Thus,  most  Congressmen  felt  It  necessary  to 
vote  to  extend  Selective  Service  even  though 
they  would  not  have  voted  to  authorize  the 
war  and  were  opposed  to  using  American 
troops  in  the  Indo-Chlna  war. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  to  amend  the  Se- 
lective Service  extension  bills  to  cut  off  the 
use  of  troops  in  Indo-Chlna  would  have  run 
Into  procedural  obstacles.  A  bill  to  cut  off 
troops  would  not  have  been  reported  out  of 
committee,  and  due  to  various  obstacles 
which  arise  from  rules  under  which  bills  are 
debated  and  voted  upon  on  the  floor,  a  floor 
amendment  to  cut  off  troops  would  not  have 
received  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  Introduced, 
debated  and  considered. 

Finally,  as  long  as  the  U.S.  was  fighting  a 
war,  most  Congressmen,  even  though  they 
opposed  the  war,  felt  the  draft  was  necessary 
to  permit  the  replacement  of  troops  who  had 
already  served  In  combat. 

Thus,  for  all  these  reasons.  Congressmen 
felt  It  necessary  to  vote  for  Selective  Service 
extensions  though  they  did  not  Intend  to 
authorize  the  war  and  would  not  have  voted 
to  authorize  the  war. 

9.  I  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution. 
It  was  not  Intended  as  an  authorization  for 
a  large,  long  war  In  Indo-Chlna.  It  was  passed 
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In  response  to  the  specific  fact  of  an  alleged 
attack  on  American  ships  In  the  Tonkin  Oulf. 
It  was  Intended  solely  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's action  In  repulsing  that  alleged  attack 
and  to  deter  further  svich  attacks.  It  was  not 
Intended  as  Congressional  autborlziatlon  for 
a  major  land,  see  and  air  war  In  Asia.  More- 
over, the  Executive  secured  passage  of  the 
Resolution  through  deceiving  Congress  by 
imtrue  statements. 

10.  The  war  In  Indo-Chlna  is  a  major  one. 
It  is  the  longest  war  in  American  history,  the 
second  most  costly  In  terms  of  dollars,  and 
one  of  the  most  costly  In  terms  of  American 
lives  wounded  and  lost.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  on  numerous  oocaslocs  re- 
ferred to  the  "war"  In  Indo-Chlna  and  It  Is 
common  knowledge  that  a  "war"  in  the  con- 
stitutional meaning  of  that  term  Is  being 
waged  m  Indo-Chlna. 

The  defendants  have  made  no  statement 
Indicating  a  time  when  the  present  war  in 
Indo-Chlna  will  end,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
specifically  have  refused  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  will  end.  There  is.  therefore, 
the  threat  that  the  war  will  continue.  Al- 
though the  defendants  announced  in  1060 
that  American  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
on  a  gradual  basis,  there  has  been  geographi- 
cal escalation  and  extension  of  the  war  Into 
the  Independent  nations  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  and  massive  aerial  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

11.  I  have  not  and  would  not  introduce 
any  bill  or  proposed  resolution  In  Congress 
declaring  or  authorizing  war  In  Indo-Chlna, 
as  I  am  opposed  to  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna 
and  thus  could  not  be  a  sponsor  of  any  such 
bill  or  resolution. 

12.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution  in 
Congress  declaring  or  authorizing  the  war  in 
Indo-Chlna.  Thus  I  have  not  voted  In  favor 
of  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  vote  In  favor  of  any  such  bill  or 
resolution  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  would 
actively  oppose  any  such  proposed  bill  or 
resolution,  by  vote  and  by  public  debate. 

13.  Each  day  that  Congress  is  In  session  I 
refuse  to  declare  or  authorize  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  I  do  this  by  not  voting  for  any  pro- 
posed bill  or  resolution  that  could  be  intro- 
duced by  any  other  member  of  Congress 
which  *ould  declare  or  authorize  the  war  in 
Indo-Chlna. 

14.  Because  the  Executive  Is  fighting  a  war 
wiihout  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing 
war.  it  is  defeating  the  right  and  duty,  pos- 
sessed by  mys°l'  and  each  other  federal  legis- 
lator under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11  of 
the  Constitution,  to  make  the  decision 
whether  this  nation  shall  fght  a  war.  and  it 
is  defeating  the  efficacy  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of  myself  and  other  legislators  to  vote 
i!i  favor  of  any  bill  or  resolution  authorizing 
war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

15.  By  prosecuting  a  war  in  Indo-Chlna 
that  has  not  been  declared  or  authorized  by 
Congress  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11, 
the  Executive  is  defeating  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  destroying  a  fundamental  power 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  is  thus 
Impairing  and  limiting  my  powers  and  re- 
sponsibility as  a  duly  elected  Member  of 
Congress. 

16.  For  redressing  the  impairment  of  my 
powers  atnd  responsibilities  under  Article  I 
Section  8  Clause  11.  I  have  no  legislative 
remedy  in  Congress  which  Is  equivalent  to 
the  Constitutional  power  given  to  me  under 
Clause  11.  If  I  were  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
terminate  the  war.  or  a  bill  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war,  and  Congress  were  to  pass  such 
a  bill,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  veto  It.  thus  necessitating  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  each  house  of  Congress  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  The  necessity  for  a 
two-thirds    vote    Is    substantially   different 


from  the  need  for  only  a  majority  to  defeat 
any  declaration  or  authorization  of  war  un- 
der Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11.  My  own 
vote  could  be  decisive  in  providing  an  ab- 
solute majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  defeating  a  bill  or  resolution  de- 
claring or  authorizing  war.  But  though  my 
vote  could  provide  an  absolute  majority 
against  declaring  or  authorizing  war,  such 
a  majority  would  be  insufficient,  and  my  vote 
would  be  rendered  useless  and  of  no  value, 
to  override  a  presidential  veto  of  a  bill  ter- 
minating or  cutting  off  funds  for  the  war 
where  an  absolute  majority  Is  short  of  the 
requisite  two-thirds  majority  required  to 
override  a  veto. 

17.  Because  of  his  tremendous  access  to 
the  mass  media,  his  position  as  national 
leader,  his  position  as  head  of  his  party 
his  patronage  power,  and  his  fund-raising 
iwwer,  the  President  has  tremendous  politi- 
cal power  and  great  advantages  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  With  this  power  and  these 
advantages,  he  would  be  able  to  get  Con- 
gress to  Intentionally  authorize  war  if  Con- 
gress really  thinks  we  should  fight.  But  as 
I've  said  before,  it  would  be  harder  for  him 
to  get  Congress  to  Intentionally  authorize 
war  than  for  him  to  get  Congress  to  pass 
appropriations  and  Selective  Service  bills 
without  a  cut-off  of  funds  or  troops.  Cutting 
off  funds  or  troops  Involves  Just  too  many 
problems  to  be  an  effective  method  of  regis- 
tering Congressional  authorization  for  a  war. 
Based  on  my  experience  In  Congress,  if  sep- 
aration of  powers  is  to  be  maintained,  and 
if  Congress'  power  over  war  is  to  be  main- 
tained with  Integrity,  the  President  should 
have  to  get  explicit  and  Intentional  Con- 
gressional authorization  for  war. 

[Civil  Action  No.  697-71,  in  the  United  States 

District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia) 

ArriDAvrr  of  Loins  Stokes 

The  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  et  al., 
Plaintiffs,  V.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  ef  a/..  De- 
fendants. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Louis  Stokes,  being  first  duly  sworn  upon 
oath,  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

1.  I  currently  reside  at  12600  Shaker 
Boulevard.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

3.  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  21st  District 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  since  January  3,  1969. 

3.  I  have  voted  for  general  military  appro- 
priations bills  during  the  course  of  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna.  In  voting  for  such  bills,  I  did 
not  intend  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the 
war  In  Indo-China.  House  enactment  of  mili- 
tary appropriations  bills  does  not  represent 
a  decision  that  the  U.S.  shall  fight  a  war. 
A  Congressman's  vote  for  military  appropria- 
tions does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  Is 
for  the  war  and  wishes  to  authorize  it,  nor 
does  a  Congressman's  failure  to  vote  for  leg- 
islation to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds  in  Indo- 
Chlna  mean  that  he  favors  the  war  and 
wishes  to  authorize  it. 

4.  As  voted  upon  by  the  House,  a  general 
military  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
represents  a  "package"  or  "lumped"  bill 
which  authorizes  or  appropriates  money  for 
a  great  variety  of  military  needs,  many  of 
which  needs  are  essential  to  national  secu- 
rity, such  as  ships,  planes,  bases,  and  mili- 
tary salaries.  The  costs  of  the  war  are  not 
separately  earmarked  in  the  bills,  so  they 
cannot  be  separately  identified.  Moreover,  the 
costs  of  the  war  are  substantially  less  than 
half  of  the  total  monies  appropriated  for 
national  defense,  and  over  80%  of  the  forces 
for  which  money  is  authorized  or  appro- 
priated are  not  in  Indo-Chlna. 

Because  Congressmen  suppKart  the  essen- 
tial defense  needs  such  as  ships,  planes,  and 
salaries  provided  for  in  an  authorization  or 


appropriation  bill,  they  have  felt  that  they 
must  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  even  though 
they  ojppoB»  the  war,  oppose  the  use  of  part 
of  the  bill's  monies  to  finance  the  war,  and 
would  not  vote  to  authorize  the  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  There  Is  thus  no  way  validly  to  gen- 
eralize that  the  enactment  of  general  mili- 
tary appropriations  or  authorization  bills 
represents  an  Intentional  decision  by  the 
House  that  the  United  States  should  fight 
a  war  in  Indo-China. 

5.  That  Congress  has  not  voted  for  cutting 
off  funds  for  Indo-Chlna  does  not  mean  that 
Congressmen  favor  the  war  or  wish  to  au- 
thorize it.  Congressmen  have  felV  strongly 
that  they  cannot  cut  off  money  to  American 
servicemen  who  are  already  in  combat  in  the 
field  and  who  need  the  monies  for  ammuni- 
tion, food,  shelter  and  other  material  req- 
uisite to  stu'vlval.  Moreover,  House  procedure 
has  made  it  exceptionally  difficult  to  bring  up 
a  bill  or  amendment  cutting  off  funds.  Com- 
mittee chairmen  would  see  to  it  that,  when 
considered  on  the  floor,  a  military  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriations  bill  was  treated  as  a 
unitary  "package."  Very  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  the  Introduction  of  de- 
bate upon,  or  voting  on  amendments  to  the 
bill.  Time  to  speak  was  not  democratically 
apportioned  among  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents. Thus,  an  amendment  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war  would  receive  nothing  but  very 
short  procedural  shrift,  as  occurred  to  other 
amendments  connected  with  the  war.  For 
these  reasons,  then,  the  enactment  of  a  mili- 
tary authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
without  a  fund  cut-off  could  not  represent 
a  conscious  and  Intentional  House  decision 
that  the  nation  should  fight  a  war  in  Indo- 
China. 

6.  An  appropriations  bill  enacted  without  a 
fund  cut-off  cannot  realistically  be  equated 
with  a  bill  which  Is  divorced  from  appropri- 
ations and  which  Independently  and  Inten- 
tionally authorizes  war.  The  fact  that  Con- 
gress enacts  appropriation''  bills  without  cut- 
ting off  money  does  not  mean  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  authorize  the  war  if  asked  to  do 
so.  It  would  be  much  harder  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  get  Congress  to  Intentionally  author- 
ize the  war  than  to  get  Congress  to  enact  an 
authorization  or  appropriations  act  without  a 
fund  cut-off. 

There  are  several  reeisons  for  this.  If  Con- 
gressmen were  asked  to  authorize  war  in 
Indo-China  In  a  bill  independent  of  appro- 
priations, they  would  think  about  this  very 
carefully  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
they  are  clearly  being  presented  with  a  de- 
cision for  or  against  war.  E«u:h  Congressman 
would  also  think  about  it  carefully  because 
his  vote  would  be  recorded  and  would  there- 
fore be  visible  to  the  press  and  public,  and  he 
would  be  held  accountable  for  his  vote  by 
his  constituents.  There  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  an  earnest  debate  In  Congress  and 
in  the  nation  at  any  time  whatever  since 
I960  on  whether  war  should  be  authorized 
in  Indo-China.  Such  a  Congressional  debate 
would  have  raised  all  the  questions  incident 
to  the  desirability  of  committing  this  na- 
tion to  fight  a  war  in  Asia,  whether  American 
troops  should  be  sent  to  Indo-Chlna,  whether 
the  war  was  In  the  nationtil  Interest,  and  so 
forth.  At  the  end  of  such  a  debate.  If  a 
Congressman  had  decided  to  vote  against 
declaring  or  authorizing  war,  he  would  not 
have  had  to  feel  that  he  was  cutting  off 
necessary  monies  to  men  In  combat. 

But  the  situation  Is  entirely  different  in 
regard  to  military  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills.  These  bills  are  considered 
under  procedures  which  give  short  shrift  to 
the  p)oasibllity  of  introducing  and  debating 
amendments  to  cut  off  funds.  The  bills  do 
not  clearly  present  the  decision  of  whether  to 
fight  a  war,  since  they  are  "packages"  which 
provide  money  for  a  tremendous  number  of 
defense  needs.  Congressmen  feel  that  a  cut 
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off,  even  one  at  a  future  date,  could  endanger 
our  men.  Votes  on  amendments  In  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  have  not  been  recorded  In 
the  past,  so  that  a  Congressman's  constitu- 
ency Is  not  aware  of  how  he  votes  on  amend- 
ments. But  even  if  a  Congressman  were  to 
announce  that  he  voted  to  cut  off  monies,  or 
If  otherwise  his  position  became  public 
knowledge,  his  constituents  could  easily  be 
angry  w^lth  him  for  possibly  endangering 
troops  by  cutting  off  monies.  In  contrast,  his 
constituents  might  have  agreed  with  him  or 
been  sympathetic  with  him  If  he  refused 
affirmatively  to  authorize  war  on  a  war  bill 
or  resolution  that  was  wholly  divorced  from 
cutting  off  funds. 

Finally,  even  IX  Congress  were  to  enact  a 
general  authorization  or  appropriations  bill 
containing  a  provision  cutting  off  monies, 
the  President  could  veto  the  bill.  If  there 
were  not  a  zj  majority  necessary  In  each 
House  of  Congress  to  override  the  veto.  then, 
because  our  armed  services  cannot  be  left 
without  funds.  Congress  would  have  to  enact 
a  new  bill  satisfactory  to  the  President  which 
did  not  contain  a  cut-off  of  monies.  The 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  thus  acts  as  a 
substantial  deterrent  to  Congressmen  either 
to  Introduce  or  vote  on  an  amendment  for 
a  fund  cut-off. 

7.  Congress  voted  In  1967  and  1971  for  ex- 
tensions of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  But  a 
vote  for  extending  Selective  Service  is  not  a 
vote  to  declare,  authorize  or  ratify  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

This  country  has  hcd  a  draft  since  1940,  in 
both  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.  It 
ne<»ds  an  army  In  peacetime,  and  an  army 
Is  necessary  entirely  aside  from  the  facts 
thHt  troops  are  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Wlthcit 
a  su£Sclent  army,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
properly  man  our  bases.  Installations,  etc 
Unless  and  until  there  Is  a  volunteer  army, 
the  army  must  be  raised  by  conscription. 
Thus,  most  Congressmen  felt  it  necessary  to 
vote  to  extend  Selective  Service  even  though 
they  would  not  have  voted  to  authorize  the 
war  and  were  opposed  to  using  American 
troops  In  the  Indo-Chtna  war. 

Moreover,  smy  attempts  to  .\mend  the  Se- 
lective Service  extension  bills  to  cut  off  the 
use  of  troops  In  Indo-Chlna  would  have  run 
Into  procedural  obstacles  A  bill  to  cut  off 
trix)p3  would  not  have  been  reported  out  of 
committee,  and  due  to  various  obstacles 
which  arise  from  rules  under  which  bills  are 
debated  and  voted  upon  on  the  floor,  a  floor 
amendment  to  cut  off  troops  would  not  have 
received  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  introduced, 
debated  and  considered. 

Finally,  as  long  as  the  US  was  fighting  a 
war.  most  Congressmen,  even  though  they 
opposed  the  war.  felt  the  draft  was  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  replacement  of  troops  who 
had  already  served  in  combat. 

Thus,  for  all  the^e  reasons.  Congressmen 
felt  It  necessary  to  vote  for  Selective  Service 
extensions  though  they  did  not  Intend  to 
authorize  the  war  and  would  not  have  voted 
to  authorize  the  war. 

8  The  war  in  Indo-Chlna  is  a  major  one.  It 
Is  the  longe=t  war  in  American  history,  the 
second  most  costly  in  terms  of  dollars,  and 
one  of  the  most  costly  In  terms  of  American 
lives  wounded  and  lost.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  on  numerous  occasions 
referred  to  the  "war"  In  Indo-Chlna  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  a  "war"  in  the  con- 
stitutional meaning  of  that  term  is  being 
waged  In  Indo-Chlna. 

The  defendants  have  made  no  statement 
Indicating  a  time  when  the  present  war  In 
IndD-China  will  end.  but.  on  the  contrary, 
specifically  have  refused  to  state  any  date 
when  the  war  will  end.  There  Is.  therefore, 
the  threat  that  the  war  will  continue.  Al- 
though the  defendants  announced  in  1969 
that   American  troops  would  be   withdrawn 


on  a  gradual  basis,  there  has  been  geographi- 
cal escalation  and  extension  of  the  war  Into 
the  Independent  nations  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  and  massive  aerial  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam.   Laos  and  Cambodia. 

9.  I  have  not  and  would  not  introduce  any 
bill  or  proposed  resolution  In  Congress  de- 
claring or  authorizing  war  in  Indo-Chlna,  as 
I  am  opposed  to  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna  and 
thus  could  not  be  a  sponsor  of  any  such  bill 
or  resolution. 

10.  There  has  been  no  bill  or  resolution 
In  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing  the  war 
in  Indo-Chma.  Thus  I  have  not  voted  In 
favor  of  any  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  I 
do  not  intead  to  vote  In  favor  of  any  such 
bill  or  resoKitlton  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
I  would  actively  oppose  any  such  proposed 
bill  or  resolution,  by  vote  and  by  public 
debate. 

11.  Each  day  that  Congress  is  in  session  I 
refuse  to  declare  or  authorize  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  I  do  this  by  not  voting  for  any  pro- 
posed bin  or  resolution  that  would  be  intro- 
duced by  any  other  member  of  Congress 
which  would  declare  or  authorize  the  war  in 
Indo-Chlna. 

12.  Because  the  Executive  Is  fighting  a  war 
without  Congress  declaring  or  authorizing 
war.  it  is  defeating  the  right  and  duty,  pos- 
sessed by  myself  and  each  other  federal 
legislator  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11 
of  the  Constitution,  to  make  the  decision 
whether  this  nation  shall  fight  a  war,  and 
It  is  defeating  the  efficacy  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of  myself  and  other  legislators  to 
vote  in  f:ivor  of  any  bill  or  resolution  author- 
izing war  in  Indo-Chlna. 

13.  By  prosecuting  a  war  in  Indo-Chlna 
that  has  nut  been  declared  or  authorized 
by  Congress  under  Article  I  Section  8  Clause 
11,  the  Executive  Is  defeating  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers  established  by  the 
Constitution,  is  destroying  a  fundamental 
power  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  Is 
thus  Impairing  and  limiting  my  powers  and 
responsibility  as  a  duly  elected  Member  of 
Congress. 

14.  For  redressing  the  Impairment  of  my 
powers  and  responsibilities  under  Article  I 
Section  8  Clause  11.  I  hare  no  legislative 
remedy  in  Congress  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  Constitutional  power  given  to  me  under 
Clause  11.  If  r  were  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
terminate  the  war.  or  a  bill  to  cut  off  funds 
for  the  war.  and  Congress  were  to  pass  such  a 
bill,  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
veto  it,  thus  necessitating  a  two-thirds  vote 
In  each  House  of  Congress  to  override  the 
Presidents  veto.  The  necessity  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  substantially  different  from 
the  need  for  only  a  majority  to  defeat  any 
declaration  or  authorization  of  war  under 
Article  I  Section  8  Clause  11.  My  own  vote 
could  be  decisive  In  providing  an  absolute 
majority  in  the  House  of  P.epresentatives  for 
defeating  a  bill  or  resolution  dccLiring  or 
authorizing  war  Bi;t  though  my  vo'e  could 
provide  an  ab.-olute  maj.-rlty  ajalnst  de- 
claring or  authorizlna:  war,  such  a  majority 
would  be  insufficient.  ,-.nd  mr  vote  would  he 
rendered  useless  and  of  no  value,  tn  override 
a  presidential  veto  of  a  bill  terminating  or 
cutting  off  funds  for  the  war  where  an  abso- 
lute majority  Is  short  of  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority  required  to  override  a  veto, 

15.  Because  of  his  tremendous  access  to 
the  mass  media,  his  position  as  national 
leader,  his  position  as  head  of  his  party,  hi'^ 
patronage  power,  and  his  fund-raising  power, 
the  President  has  tremendous  political  power 
and  great  advantages  in  the  legislative  prow- 
ess. With  this  power  and  these  advantages, 
he  would  be  able  to  get  Congress  to  inten- 
tionally authorize  war  if  Congress  really 
thinks  we  should  fight.  But  as  I  said  before. 
It  would  be  harder  for  him  to  get  Ccn^res'f 
to  intentionally  authorize  war  than  for  him 


to  get  Congress  to  pass  appropriations  and 
Selective  Service  bills  without  a  cut-off  of 
funds  or  troops.  Cutting  off  funds  or  troops 
Involves  just  too  many  problems  to  be  an 
effective  method  of  registering  Congressional 
authorization  for  a  war.  Based  on  my  ex- 
perience in  Congress.  If  separation  of  powers 
Is  to  be  maintained,  and  If  Congress'  power 
over  war  is  to  be  maintained  with  Integrity, 
the  President  should  have  to  get  explicit 
and  Intentional  Congressional  authorization 
for  war. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  May  19.  1971. 
Hon.  Parren  Mitchell, 
Longworth  House  OJice  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mitchell:  I  under- 
stand that  youj  office  Is  compiling  a  number 
of  Congressional  opinions  on  the  question  of 
whether  military  appropriations  are  an 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  would  like  to  state  emphatically  that  al- 
though I  have  voted  for  military  appropria- 
tions measures,  such  votes  have  never  been 
intended  to  express  a  declaration  or  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  war.  Since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  I  have  consistently  opposed  the  tragic 
war  m  Indochina,  This  opposition  has  never 
been  compromised  by  a  vote  for  military  au- 
thorizations or  military  appropriations. 

It  is  important  to  clarify,  further,  that  I 
believe  under  the  Constitution  the  adoption 
of  a  military  authorization  or  appropriation 
measure  does  not  constitute  an  authorization 
for  a  war.  Support  for  military  appropriations 
Is  in  no  way  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 


Certificate  of  Service 

The  undersigned  hereby  certifies  that  on 
the  25th  day  of  May,  1971.  he  served  tlie  fore- 
going Motion  of  Plaintiffs  for  Injunctive  Re- 
lief, together  with  Memorandum  of  Points 
and  Authorities,  and  annexed  Affidavits,  by 
mailing  same  first  class  mail,  postage  pre- 
paid, to  Thomas  A  Flannery.  Esq..  Joseph  M. 
Hannon.  Esq  .  and  Arnold  T.  Alkens.  Esq  . 
CO  Office  of  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  United  States 
Courthouse.  John  Marshall  Place.  N  W,. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001;  and  to  John  Mitch- 
ell. Esq..  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
State>s.  CO  Department  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001. 

Stefan  P.  Ticker. 


CONSUMER   LAW— A   TOOL   TO   DE- 
STROY  COMMUNIST   RECORDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  in  this 
body  would  knowingly  pass  legislation  to 
give  Federal  agencies  a  license  to  destroy 
records  and  dossiers  on  Communist  and 
subversive  organizations  and  individuals 
and  interlocking  international  combina- 
tions. Yet  the  bureaucracy — which  goes 
by  direction  rather  than  law— are  doina 
just  that. 

Last  October  13  this  body  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill.  H.R. 
15073— now  Public  Law  91-508— to 
amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  The  emotional  encouragement  wa^ 
to  force  the  holders  of  unmarked  foreign 
bank  accounts  to  report  their  transac- 
•lons  to  the  US   Tica.sury  Department. 
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Barely  noticed  at  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  were  the  several 
amendments  passed  by  the  Senate.  One 
was  title  VI  which  amended  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  that  act  a  new  title  VI 
dealing  with  consumer  credit  reporting. 
Many  Members  had  come  to  be  sympa- 
thetic with  consumers  and  life  insurance 
applicants  by  a  skillfully  prepared  pro- 
gram of  individual  complaints  growing 
out  of  computer  mistakes,  human  errors, 
and  confidential  credit  files  which  were 
utilized  by  merchants,  businessmen,  and 
corporations  in  screening  their  custom- 
ers, employees,  and  applicants.  At  most, 
the  added  amendment  was  presupposed 
as  a  protection  of  the  individual's  right 
of  privacy. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  many  Mem- 
bers last  October  realized  that  tiie  con- 
sumer credit  reporting  section  would  be 
utilized  to  attack  and  destroy  investi- 
gating agencies,  police,  military,  and  in 
fact  anyone  who  retains  files  on  activists 
and  other  people  who  are  or  may  become 
prominent  in  public  life  or  leadership. 

While  they  have  not  been  told  so, 
thinking  Americans  must  by  now  be 
aware  of  the  organized  and  concerted 
move  afoot  to  abolish  records  and  files 
compiled  by  the  military  intelligence, 
the  FBI.  and  local  police  intelligence 
groups.  They  must  associate  in  these 
attacks  the  attempts  to  destroy  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Otto  Otepka.  The  design 
seems  intent  on  abolishing  records  of 
arrest,  subversive  or  mysterious  activity, 
associations  and  activities,  and  other 
factual  data.  It  may  appear  difBcult  to 
ascertain  how  police  records  and  sub- 
versive activities  and  membership  In 
interlocking  international  organizations 
can  be  considered  as  credit  reporting. 
Yet  the  bureaucrats  in  unelected  power 
are  now  attempting  to  build  bridges  to 
such  a  goal,  hiding  behind  the  color  of 
Federal  law.  as  if  protecting  the  right  of 
privacy  of  consumers  in  the  marketplace 
and  in  private  employment. 

Under  title  VI,  dealing  with  consumer 
credit  reports,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  delegated  the  authority  for 
the  use  of  its  procedural,  investigative, 
and  enforcement  powers,  which  it  has 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  to  secure  compliance  under  the  con- 
sumer credit  protection  law. 

Quite  noteworthy  in  the  conference 
report,  Congressional  Record,  volume 
116.  part  27,  page  36573,  we  find  this 
paragraph: 

While  the  conferees  did  not  agree  to  the 
House  amendment  to  give  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  authority  to  issue  regula- 
tions. It  Is  strongly  urged  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  employ  their  existing 
regulatory  authority  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  to  assure  wldescale  compliance  with 
the  Act. 

Tlie  bill  was  signed  into  law  on  Octo- 
ber 26.  1970,  to  become  effective  in  180 
days,  or  April  26,  1971. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  May  10,  1971,  the 
Church  League  of  America  of  Wheaton, 
111  .  received  correspondence  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Bureau  of 
Competition,  captioned  "Re  Credit  Re- 
cxvii 1062— Part  13 


porting  Industry,  File  No.  711  0613," 
over  the  signature  of  William  M.  Sexton, 
attorney.  Attached  to  the  FTC  letter  was 
a  list  of  11  questions,  or  interrogatories, 
covering  every  facet  of  the  league's  busi- 
ness operations.  Income,  contracts,  and 
so  forth. 

The  executive  secretary  immediately 
replied  that  the  FTC  inquiry  was  not 
applicable  to  the  Church  League  of 
America,  a  tax-exempt  organization  with 
an  educational  status. 

Who  is  to  make  the  final  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Church  League 
is  a  credit  reporting  industry?  The  FTC 
is  to  be  given  full  freedom  for  a  fishing 
expedition  and  then  determine  the  law 
inapplicable?  Is  it  really  the  information 
that  is  sought  or  to  spy  on  just  what  the 
league  does? 

Contemporary  reports  are  suggestive 
that  the  FTC  is  being  encouraged  to  use 
its  hypothetical  power  to  use  regula- 
tions to  extend  its  power  to  destroy  ed- 
ucational, religious,  and  research  orga- 
nizations which  may  or  may  not  retain 
and  store  credit  documentation;  for  ex- 
ample, the  May  14,  1971,  group  research 
report  contains  the  following  comment: 
New  Law  Might  Cttrtail  Piles  of  Right- 
wing 

The  AFL-CIO  News  reports  that  the  con- 
sumer protection  law  which  went  Into  effect 
April  25th  might  have  the  side  Impact  of 
curtailing  "a  group  of  vlgllante-type.  ex- 
treme right-wing  organizations  that  pyeddle 
dubious  'Investigative  reports'  to  employers 
who  want  to  screen  out  'radicals'  and  'trou- 
blemakers.' " 

The  labor  paper  named  the  American 
Security  Council  and  Church  League  of 
America  as  two  large  groups  which  might 
be  so  affected. 

The  new  law  gives  potential  borrowers — 
and,  p>osslbly.  employees — a  chance  to  con- 
front reporting  agencies  with  derogatory  in- 
formation  about   themselves. 

If  this  is  an  example  of  how  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  is  to  be 
used,  then  it  is  most  obvious  that  its 
purpose  is  not  to  relieve  consumers  of 
invasions  of  privacy  but  rather  to  de- 
stroy any  and  all  documentation  and 
dossiers — not  because  of  their  use  sis 
credit  gages — but  to  eliminate  the  rec- 
ords of  subversive  and  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  our  country. 

Thus  far  the  harassment  is  confined 
to  pro-American,  constitutional,  con- 
ser\'ative  organizations  inasmuch  as  the 
leftwing  clippers  and  documentation 
receptacles  such  as  the  ADL,  Group  Re- 
search and  Institute  of  American  Democ- 
racy are  not  heard  to  complain  about 
ordered  compliance  as  credit-reporting 
agencies.  To  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  have  the  controlling  hand,  calling  the 
signals,  and  are  gloating  over  this  ob- 
vious attempt  to  destroy  a  basic  safe- 
guard in  our  country — the  right  to 
privacy  of  other  Americans. 

I  insert  the  letter  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  its  enclosures  and 
the  reply  by  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Church  League  at  this  point: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  10, 1971. 
Re  Credit  Reporting  Industry.  Pile  No.  711 
0613. 


CHtmcH  Leacue  of  America, 
Wheaton,  III. 

Oemtlemen  :  This  office  Is  In  the  process  of 
Investigating  the  credit  reporting  Industry. 
In  order  that  the  Commission  may  have  au- 
thoritative Information,  and  pursuant  to  Its 
responsibility  under  the  statutes  from  which 
Its  powers  are  derived,  you  are  requested  to 
furnish  the  foUowlng  Information  within  30 
days  from  the  date  hereof. 

Each  answer  should  identify  the  question 
to  which  It  lE  addressed.  If  you  are  unable  to 
fully  answer  any  question,  give  such  Infor- 
mation as  Is  available  to  you,  and  explain 
why  your  answer  Is  Incomplete  and  the 
source  from  which  a  complete  answer  may 
be  obtained.  If  books  and  records  which  pro- 
vide accurate  answers  are  not  available,  enter 
your  best  estimates  and  Indicate  the  sources 
or  bases  of  your  estimates.  Estimated  data 
should  be  followed  by  the  notation  "est." 
Where  documents  are  supplied,  please  mark 
the  number  of  the  question  In  response  to 

them  as  exhibits  1,  2,  3 prefixed  by  the 

number  of  the  question  In  response  to 
which  the  document  Is  submitted  (e.g., 
"Ex  2(a) 1"). 

1.  State  the  correct  name,  address,  and 
date  and  state  of  Incorporation  of  the  report- 
ing company. 

2.  State  the  name,  title,  ownership  Interest 
(If  any),  and  business  background  of  all  of- 
ficers and  senior  management  personnel  of 
the  reporting  company. 

3.  State  your  company's  annual  volume  of 
reporting  business  for  calendar  years  1965, 
1967  and  1969  on  the  form  attached. 

4.  State  your  company's  net  profit  (loss) 
in  the  sale  of  each  of  the  types  of  reports 
listed  In  question  no.  3  for  each  of  the  calen- 
dar years  1965,  1967  and  1969,  on  the  form 
attached. 

5.  State  the  total  annual  volume  of  re- 
porting business  (as  In  question  no.  3)  In 
each  of  your  company's  geographic  sales 
areas.  Data  Is  to  be  submitted  by  state  or 
region  of  operations  for  each  of  the  calendar 
years  1965,  1967  and  1969.  utilizing  the  at- 
tached forms  or  copies  thereof. 

6.  List  all  competitors  that  prepare  per- 
sonnel, insurance,  and  or  mortgage  reports 
and  that  compete  on  at  least  a  state-wide 
basis  with  you  company.  Indicate  the  geo- 
graphic areas  In  which  each  of  these  com- 
panies competes  with  your  company.  List  the 
types  of  reports  prepared  by  each  such  com- 
petitor. 

7.  Submit  schedules  of  services  and  prices 
for  the  period  1960  through  1969  for  your 
company  and  each  subsidiary  or  affiliate  en- 
gaged In  personnel,  credit,  and /or  Insurance 
reporting. 

8.  Submit  your  company's  annual  reports 
or  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments If  annual  reports  were  not  made  for 
each  year  1965  through  1970. 

9.  Submit  copies  of  all  registration  state- 
ments, proxy  statements  and  prospectuses 
Issued  since  1960. 

10.  Submit  samples  of  all  standardized  re- 
porting forms. 

11.  Submit  samples  of  all  agreements  and 
contracts  used  between  your  company  and 
Its  customers. 

You  are  Invited  to  furnish  any  additional 
information  concerning  your  operations  In 
the  credit  reporting  Industry  which  In  your 
judgment  appears  appropriate 

Any  questions  you  have  concerning  this 
inquiry  should  be  directed  to  Economist 
Ronald  W.  Phelon.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Washington.  D.C.  20580  (Area  Code 
202-Telephone  962-2731). 
Very  truly  yours. 

WiLUAj*  M.  Sexton. 

Xftomey, 
Bureau  of  Competition. 
Enclosure. 
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FORM  TO  BE  USED  TO  RESPOND  TO  QUESTION  3 


May  25,  1971 


1965 


1967 


1969 


Ooliar  Dolltr  Dollar 

Number      volum*      Number      volum*      Number        volume 


196S 


1967 


1969 


Ooliar  Dollar  Dollar 

Number      volume      Number      volume     Number        volume 


Total  reports 

Personnel  report 

Mortgage  report 

Insurance  report 

Total 

Life  insurance... 

Auto  insurance... 

Health  Insurance. 

Workman's 
compensation., 

Other  (specify)... 


Tenant  reports 

Claims  report 

Motor  vehide  reports . 

Bond  reports 

Other  (specify) 

Credit  reporting I 

File  report  (oral  or 

written) 

Updated  file  report  (oral 

or  written) 


FORM  TO  BE  USED  TO  RESPOND  TO  QUESTION  4 


1965 


1967 


1969 


1965 


1967 


1969 


Profit/loss  (minus)       Profit;1oss  (minus)       Profit/loss  (minus) 

ToUlreports.. I  Tenant  reports 

Personnel  report Claims  reports 

Mortgage  report. Motor  vehide  reports. 

Insurance  report Bond  reports. 


profit/loss  (minus)       profit/ loss  (minus)       profit/loss  (minus) 


Total. 

Lifejinsu  ranee 

Auto  insurance 

Health  insurance 

Workman's  compen- 
sation   

Other  (specify) 


Other  (specify). 


Credit  reporting 

File  report  (oral  or 


written)., 
file  I 


Update  file  report 
(oral  or  written). 


(State  or  region  of  operations) 


FORM  TO  BE  USED  TO  RESPOND  TO  QUESTION  5 


1965 


1967 


1969 


Ooliar  Dollar  Ooliar 

Number      volume     Number      volume     Number      volume 


1965 


1967 


1969 


Dollar  Dollar  Dollar 

Number       volume     Number       volume     Number       volume 


Motor  vehicle  reports. 

Bond  reports 

Other  (specify) 


Total  reports I  Tenant  reports 

Personnel  report '  Claims  reports 

Mortjase  report ■ 

Insurance  report. 

Total ',.'„     '..'."'..',     '.'.'.'.'.'..'.     '."" 

Life  njurance. '__"     ['.'...'.'.'.     '.. 

Auto  insurance. '..'.'.'.'.'. 

Health  insurance "'."..'.     ['...... 

Workman's  compensa-  

tion      

Other  (specify) ['.    ' 


Credit  reporting 

File  report  (oral 

or  written) 

Updated  file  report 
(oral  or  written).. 


May  13,  1971. 
Mr.  WrLLL&M  M.  Sexton, 

Attorney,  Bureau  of  Competition,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  WasMngton,  D.C. 
Deax  Sot:  Reference  yovir  letter  dated 
May  10,  1971  and  addressed  to  this  head- 
quarters, regarding  Credit  Reporting  Indus- 
try, please  be  advised  that  this  Inquiry  is 
not  applicable  to  the  work  oJ  the  Church 
Lea«;ue  or  America. 

We  are  a  tax  exempt  organization  with  an 
educational  status  operating  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment, Division  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Code  501  (c)  3. 

We  have  met  all  tests  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  concerning  our  operations. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edgak  C.  Btjndt, 
Executive  Secretary. 


MR.     VOLPE'S     SURPRISrNQ 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wall  Street 
Journal  correspondent  Albert  R.  Karr 
has  written  an  excellent  article  about 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
my  State,  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe.  Mr.  Karr  entitled  his 
piece  "Mr.  Volpe's  Surprising  Achieve- 
ments." 

Citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  delighted 
with  this  analysis  of  John  Volpe's  ac- 
complishments, but  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised.  We  have  learned  to  expect 
such  things  from  a  man  we  three  times 
elected  Governor. 

During  his  period  in  the  Governor's 
chair,  John  Volpe  established  an  out- 
stfinding  record  in  civil  rights,  con'^^umer 
protection,  natiu-al  resouices,  cultural  re- 
sources, and  conservation.  He  also  set 
many  precedents  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  education,  public  health, 
mental  health,  economic  development, 
and  many  other  areas  of  public  concern. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Karr's  accoimt 
that  the  voters  in  Massachusetts  were 
fully  justified  in  their  repeated  endorse- 


ments of  John  Volpe's  record.  As  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  he  has  contin- 
ued to  attack  public  problems  with 
imagination  and  dispatch.  Among  the 
many  achievements  of  John  Volpe  as 
Secretary  of  Transportation  which  Mr. 
KaiT  cites  are  the  upgrading  of  mass 
transit,  tr.e  creation  of  a  national  rail- 
road rassci:ger  system — Amtrak — and. 
the  u.^e  of  hitlierto  sacrosanct  highway 
trust  iu:id  n-.oney  for  .safety  and  other 
new  prog:a;ns. 

In  dcalin';  with  technical  problems. 
John  Voire  dres  not' forget  the  human 
factors  involved.  Speaking  of  Secretary 
Volpe's  belief  that  the  successful  man 
-should  remeniber  to  turn  around  once 
m  a  whilo  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  tho.<e 
belv^w,  Mr.  Karr  notes  that  there  are 
now  20  black.s  in  the  Department  of 
Trans-Krtaticn':.  ^u^ergrade  jobs;  be- 
f'^re  John  Volpe  there  were  none.  And 
Atron  N.  Heniv.  head  of  the  NAACP's 
M'ssissippi  unit,  credits  John  Volpe's 
persua.si.'?n  for  the  fact  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi Highway  Department,  formerly 
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all  white,  now  has  at  least  30  percent 
black  employees. 

The  story  of  John  Volpe's  own  career, 
in  fact,  causes  one  to  wonder  if  any  one 
of  Horatio  Alger's  heroes  should  really 
be  considered  a  success  by  comparison. 
The  son  of  Italian  immigrants.  Secretary 
Volpe  upon  completion  of  high  school 
went  to  work  as  a  plasterer's  apprentice. 
After  attending  night  school  for  2  years, 
in  1933  he  borrowed  $200,  cashed  in  a 
$300  insurance  policy,  and  started  his 
own  business.  It  was  characteristic  of 
John  Volpe  that  in  1943  he  closed  his 
hard-won  enterprise  to  enlist  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps — Seabees — of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  After  the  war  he  started  his  busi- 
ness again,  and  built  it  into  a  major  con- 
struction company  until  public  service 
required  him  to  give  up  active  direction. 
He  severed  all  ties  with  the  company 
when  he  assumed  his  Cabinet  resp>onsi- 
bUities  in  1969. 

I  Include  Mr.  Karr's  fine  article  on  this 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  Bay  State  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Mr.  Volpe's  Surprising  Achievements 
(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

Washington. — Not  long  ago  John  Volpe 
was  handing  out  a  medal  to  a  rather  re- 
marlcable  man  who  used  to  test  the  effects  of 
deceleration  by  catapulting  down  a  track  on 
a  rocket-powered  sled.  The  sled  would  roar 
to  633  miles  an  hour,  then  stop  within  two 
seconds. 

Looking  up  from  the  middle  of  a  formal 
citation,  the  Transportation  Secretary 
couldnt  suppress  a  comparison.  "Some- 
times," he  said,  "we  In  the  administration 
have  to  decelerate  faster  than  that." 

It  was  a  wry  admission  that  Mr.  Volpe,  a 
hard-driving  man  who  wants  very  much  to 
leave  his  mark  on  the  nation's  transportation 
system,  can't  always  sell  his  ideas  to  the 
President  or  the  stolid  aides  who  surround 
him.  But  that  Is  a  common  problem  for  the 
Nixon  Cabinet.  The  significant  thing  about 
Mr.  Volpe  Is  not  in  his  setbacks — and  there 
have  been  embarrassing  ones — but  in  some 
major  achievements  that  have  surprised 
critics  and  supporters  alike. 

Mr.  Volpe,  a  three-time  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernor who  has  also  been  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  and  Massachusetts  public 
works  commissioner.  Initially  was  regarded 
by  critics  as  a  narrow,  roadbulldlng  fanatic 
who  would  try  to  pave  over  the  country.  In- 
stead, he  was  irritated  by  the  highway  lobby 
by  killing  disruptive  projects  and  increasingly 
emphasizing  mass  transit.  And  in  an  ad- 
ministration more  conservative  and  less  pro- 
grammatic than  its  predecessors,  he  has 
probably  produced  more  new  programs  than 
any  other  Cabinet  member,  a  ntimber  of 
them  liberal  measures.  Among  them:  mass 
transit  upgrading,  a  national  railroad  pas- 
senger system,  or  Amtrak,  and  the  use  of 
hitherto  sacrosanct  highway  trust  fund 
money  for  safety  and  other  new  programs. 

This  success  is  partly  a  fortuitous  coinci- 
dence of  Mr.  Volpe's  predelictions  and  White 
House  politics,  because  it  is  true  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  more  open  to  pro- 
grammatic experimentation  in  transportation 
than,  say,  civil  rights  or  help  for  the  cities. 
But  it  also  reflects  some  personal  attributes 
of  Mr.  Volpe :  a  deep  social  concern,  a  tough- 
ness combined  with  diplomeksy  and  painstak- 
ing care  in  building  up  support.  Moreover, 
In  an  administration  that  sometimes  seems  to 
value  loyalty  above  all  else,  Mr.  Volpe  is  the 
ultimate  team  player. 

WHXTNO  TO  COMPBOldSB 

Intense,  energetic  Mr.  Volpe,  62,  fights 
hard  for  his  programs,  but  the  bouts  are 
strictly  intramurtJ.  Not  for  him  are  Walter 
Hlckel's  martyrdom  or  George  Romney's 
public  pronouncements  that  sometimes  ta^e 


him  further  than  the  administration  wants  to 
go.  Mr.  Volpe  prefers  to  survive,  to  compro- 
mise, to  chip  away  at  opposition  gradually  if 
he  has  to.  When  the  White  House  hits  the 
brakes  Mr.  Volpe  decelerates.  And  if  it  so  or- 
ders, he'll  champion  positions  he  privately 
opposes. 

That's  what  happened  to  the  Secretary's 
plan  for  auto  insurance  reform.  Central  to 
his  concept  were  federal  standards,  possibly 
backed  up  by  pressure  on  the  states  to  con- 
form through  a  mandatory  effective  date  or 
federal  penalties.  The  White  House  opposed 
legislated  standards,  and  Mr.  Volpe  abandon- 
ed the  concept  on  the  eve  of  testimony  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee.  Instead,  he  sug- 
gested that  Congress  merely  psiss  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  states  to  act.  (Responding  to 
a  Congressman's  question  in  a  House  hearing 
later,  however,  Mr.  Volpe  said  he  wouldn't 
object  to  federal  auto- insurance  standards, 
as  long  as  outright  federal  reg^atlon  were 
avoided.) 

Another  time,  asked  whether  he  concurred 
in  a  White  House  budget  holddown  he  had 
strenuously  resisted,  Mr.  Volpe  replied: 
"Once  the  decision  has  l>een  made,  it's  Trans- 
portation Department  policy." 

But  the  Secretary  doesn't  give  up  until  pol- 
icy is  set,  and  his  fight  for  Amtrak  is  a  case 
in  point.  Key  presidential  aides  opposed  the 
plan,  and  at  one  point  it  took  a  heated  out- 
burst even  to  get  Mr.  Volpe  past  them  and 
Inside  Mr.  Nixon's  office.  Then,  he  says,  "It 
took  me  alx>ut  six  minutes"  to  sell  his  argu- 
ment. Later,  Mr.  Volpe  threatened  to  resign 
if  Mr.  Nixon  sided  with  the  advisers  who  were 
urging  him  to  veto  the  legislation. 

Straightforward  to  the  point  of  bluntness, 
Mr.  Volpe  meets  most  Issues  head-on.  He  has 
angered  the  potent  highway  lobby  by  stop- 
ping highway  projects  before  they  could  rip 
through  parks,  historic  areas  and  neighbor- 
hoods, and  by  warning  that  "excessive  de- 
Ijendence  on  the  auto"  poses  the  "threat  of 
urban  suicide."  He  bruised  egos  by  issuing  a 
highway-safety  "report  card"  that  ranked 
states  from  "A"  to  "D."  Alabama  and  Illi- 
nois each  got  three  "Ds"  and  the  Secretary 
noted  some  "retrogrresslon"  nationwide.  "Only 
a  Republican  ex-governor  can  get  away  with 
what  he  tells  industry  and  governors  to  do," 
an  associate  declares. 

A  major  caveat  to  the  Volpe  record,  how- 
ever, is  that  most  of  the  programs  he  has 
backed  so  far  have  simply  Involved  spending 
more  money  to  attack  generally  accepted 
needs,  with  the  support  of  most  Interest 
groups  involved.  It  was  apparent  even  before 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office  that  an  expanded  mass- 
transit  program  would  be  tremendously  pop- 
vilar,  for  example.  The  administration  has  no 
fondness  for  the  highway  lobby,  a  fact  that 
gives  Mr.  Volpe  some  latitude;  and  from  the 
lobby's  point  of  view,  Mr.  Volpe's  positions 
thus  far,  while  annoying,  haven't  substan- 
tially cut  the  amount  of  money  available  to 
highway  building.  "It's  true  that  we've 
worked  with  the  easy  ones,"  one  department 
official  admits. 

TOtTGH    BATTLXS    AHXAD 

But  the  crunch  Is  coming.  Mr.  Nixon's 
revenue  sharing  plan  challenges  the  highway 
and  airport  lobbies  in  a  fundamental  way, 
since  it  woiUd  aUow  states  to  spend  money 
in  those  two  trust  funds  for  any  transporta- 
tion purpose  they  desire.  As  a  key  salesman 
for  this  aspect  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Volpe  must 
confront  the  two  lobbies  and  their  substan- 
tial power  on  Capitol  mil. 

In  his  first  year  In  the  Job  Mr.  Volpe  lost 
an  Intra-admlnlstratlon  battle  for  mass  tran- 
sit, failing  to  win  backing  for  a  trust  fund 
he  proposed.  But  if  revenue  sharing  falls, 
he'U  revive  another  plan  that  would  also 
boost  mass  transit:  a  "transportation  trust 
fund"  that  would  allow  states  to  dlv«t 
money  In  the  highway  and  airport  trust 
funds  to  other  transportation  purposes.  This 
plan,  like  revenue  sharing,  would  certainly 
arouse  bitter  opposition. 

Originally  a   Rockefeller  backer  In   1068, 


Mr.  Volpe  was  persuaded  by  advisers  to  climb 
aboard  the  Nixon  bandwagon  while  he  still 
had  a  chance.  He  did,  and  for  a  time  wa.s 
thought  to  be  m  the  running  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  After  the  election,  he  sought  an 
administration  job  in  an  activist  department, 
speolfically  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  or 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Ironically, 
the  Secretaries  of  those  two  departments 
have  foimd  their  activism  repeatedly  stifled 
by  White  House  political  considerations  while 
Mr.  Volpe,  In  a  job  he  didn't  particularly 
seek,  has  been  relatively  free  to  make  his 
mark. 

It's  a  task  he  gives  almost  undivided  atten- 
tion. Up  most  mornings  by  five,  Mr.  Volpe 
usually  attends  an  early  mass  and  heads  for 
his  office  and  a  workout  on  the  stationary  bi- 
cycle. Then  he  plunges  into  work,  rushing 
in  and  out  of  his  office  with  brow  furrowed. 
Mr.  Volpe  lacks  a  college  degree,  but  aides 
say  he's  quick  to  see  the  signlflcance  of  an 
Issue  and  prefers  quick,  'Harry  Truman  "  type 
decisions  to  agonizing  and  intellectualizlng. 
He  seldom  gets  away  before  7,  and  even  then 
usually  packs  along  two  bulging  briefcases 
for  work  far  into  the  night. 

He  has  grown  steadily  into  the  job.  More 
favorable  to  highways  at  first,  he  now  says 
his  Washington  experience  has  made  him 
"much  more  acutely  aware"  of  the  need  for 
balanced  transportation  systems.  In  the  pro- 
cess, he  has  converted  skeptics.  Declares  a 
former  transpwrtatlon  official  In  the  Johnson 
administration:  "If  Nlxon  would  listen  to 
Volpe  more  often,  he'd  be  ten  times  better 
off." 

The  Secretary  seemingly  views  his  job  as 
the  capstone  to  his  political  career  and,  ac- 
cordingly. Is  particularly  keen  on  programs 
that  show  visible  accomplishment.  He  would 
like  to  get  an  alr-cushlon  vehicle  transit  line 
going  somewhere  In  the  country,  for  exam- 
ple, but  so  far  attempts  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Washington  have  fallen  through.  He  would 
also  like  to  leave  office  with  a  major  reduc- 
tion of  highway  deaths  to  his  credit.  So  when 
he  came  across  a  newspaper  clipping  describ- 
ing the  infiatable  air  bag  for  automobiles 
two  years  ago,  he  quickly  dashed  off  a  memo 
directing  his  highway  safety  people  to  get 
cracking  on  an  air  bag  program. 

Devoutly  religious,  Mr.  Volpe  often  inter- 
jects "the  dear  Lord"  into  press  conferences 
and  casual  conversation.  He  eschews  alcohol- 
ic beverages  (his  favorite  drink  Is  tea  laced 
with  honey) ,  and  vrill  sometimes  make  a 
point  by  beginning:  "If  I  were  a  gambling 
man — which  I'm  not — I'd  bet  that  .  . 
Nevertheless,  aides  say,  he  can  l>e  quite  pro- 
fane when  angered,  and  his  anger  can  fiare 
quickly  when  an  underling  turns  In  a  poor 
I>erformance.  Fortunately,  they  add,  he 
doesn't  hold  grudges. 

The  son  of  Italian  Immigrants,  Mr.  Volpe 
worked  as  a  hod  oarrler  and  plasterer's  ap- 
prentice, eventually  turning  a  •500  stake  into 
a  thriving  construction  business.  He's  fond 
of  relating  how  hla  father  told  him  that, 
like  other  members  of  minority  groups,  he 
would  have  to  climb  the  ladder  one  step  at 
a  time,  and  on  his  own.  But  In  telling  that 
story,  Mr.  Volpe  usually  admonishes  those 
working  for  him  to  "remember  to  turn 
around  once  in  a  while  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  those  below  you." 

Translating  this  phUoeophy  Into  action, 
Mr.  Volpe  has  emphasized  jobs  for  blacks, 
earning  the  administration  some  credit  in  a 
field  where  It  generally  draws  criticism. 
There  are  now  20  blacks  In  the  department  s 
"supergrade"  jobs;  before  Mr.  Volpe  there 
were  none.  And  Aaron  N.  Henry,  head  of  the 
NAACP's  Mississippi  unit,  credits  Mr.  Volpe's 
"persuasion"  for  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi 
Highway  Department,  formerly  all  white, 
now  Is  at  least  30%  black.  Clarence  Mitchell, 
the  NAACP's  Washington  representative, 
■ays  he's  "ahead  of  most  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration." 

Some  of  Mr.  Volpe's  Initiatives,  however, 
have  bogged  down  In  the  oonservative,  slow- 
moving    bureaucracy    he    Inherited.    Thus, 
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Mr.  Volpe  has  declared  that  no  highway 
or  other  federal  transportation  projects  will 
be  authorized  until  suitable  relocation  hous- 
ing Is  built  or  assured.  But  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  traditionally  an  entity 
unto  Itself,  has  moved  so  slowly  on  this  that 
one  civil  rights  expert  calls  Its  performance 
••terrible." 

Apparently  recognizing  this  problem,  Mr 
Volpe  last  week  announced  new  regulations 
designed  to  enforce  his  relocation-housing 
policy.  They  Include  a  requirement  that  fed- 
eral-aid projects  causing  displacement  have 
a  local  relocation- assistance  oflBce  to  help 
displaced  persons  find  new  homes. 

CONGRESSIONAL  GOOD  MARKS 

The  Secretary  gets  better  marks  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  where  he  often  goes  to  do  some  per- 
sonal lobbying  instead  of  leaving  that  task  to 
subordinates.  During  the  final  stages  of  the 
administration's  effort  to  push  the  SST — a 
project  that  the  Secretary  personally  sup- 
ported— he  talked  at  length  with  lawmakers, 
focusing  on  freshmen  Congressmen.  He's 
quick  to  adapt  his  tactics.  Trying  to  sell  a 
new  highway  funding  approach  last  year,  he 
began  by  working  through  the  Republican 
members  of  a  Senate  committee.  But  when 
a  staff  man  for  the  Democrats  telephoned 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Volpe  deal  with  them  as 
well,  he  dispatched  a  bevy  of  experts  to  the 
Hill  within  the  hour. 

Mr.  Volpe '3  Intense,  driving  approach  has 
brought  him  to  the  p>olnt  of  frequent,  though 
not  major,  health  problems,  and  one  hard- 
pressed  aide,  a  Washington  veteran,  says  he 
has  "never  worked  for  anyone  so  aggressive 
and  so  decision-oriented."  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Volp«  laughs  easily,  frequently  at  himself, 
and  loves  to  tell  homely,  self-deprecating 
stories. 

One  favorite  concerns  the  time  he  was 
stuck  In  a  long  line  of  airliners  waiting  to 
take  off.  and  Impatiently  asked  the  captain 
to  Inform  the  tower  controller  that  his  boss, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  was  aboard. 
Back,  Mr.  Volpe  says,  c&me  the  controller's 
reply:  "My  regards  to  Mr.  Volpe,  but  he's 
still  19th  in  line." 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE  OP  THE  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 
FOR    EUROPEAN    ^^GRATION 

'Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  piven 
permissicn  to  extend  his  remark.s  at  thi.s 
I'Oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou-s  matter.' 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
centl.v  my  privil'^ee  to  attend  the  27th 
special  session  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration — ICEM — as  a 
member  of  the  American  delegation.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Committees* 
headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  on 
May  11  and  12.  I  was  most  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  work  of  the  Committee, 
which  provided  transportation  for  and 
assisted  in  the  resettlement  of  more  than 
70,000  refugees  during  the  past  year. 

An  especially  notcworthv  contribu- 
tion was  ma'''e  to  this  session  by  the 
American  delegation  led  by  the  highly 
capable  Frank  L.  KeUogg,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ref- 
ugees and  Migration.  Ambassador  Kel- 
logg had  just  completed  an  Inspection 
tour  of  refugees  camps  in  Italv  and 
Austria  and  had  met  with  offlcials  of 
those  and  other  European  countries  ac- 
tive in  refugee  work.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  he  included  a  very 
interesting  report  on  these  activities  and 
the  ICEM  meeting  in  an  address  to  the 


Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For- 
eign Aid  here  in  Washington  on  May  14. 

Under   unanimous   consent    to   revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  aforementioned  speech: 
Remarks  of  the   Hon.   Frank   L.   Kellogg, 

Speciai,    Assistant   to   the    Secretary    op 

State  for  Refvgees  and  Migration 

Chairman  Taft,  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  distinguished  guests,  fellcw 
Americans  all : 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  this  mcrnlnt; 
to  Join  In  your  25th  Anniversary  and  to  pa', 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
your  Committee  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
assembled  here. 

During  this  past  quarter -century,  you 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  as  your  Chair- 
man an  outstanding  American  who  has  re- 
presented the  best  of  our  traditio;is  of  pub- 
lic service  and  social  concern.  Charles  P.  Taft 
And  there  are  others  on  the  Committee  who 
have  served  almost  since  its  inception  m 
1946.  for  example  Gordon  Cairns.  fiT  zl 
years,  and  Mi.ss  Margaret  Hlckey,  for  17  years 
giving  freely  of  their  time  and  talent  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee. 

I  arrived  back  In  Washington  Just  a  few 
hours  ago  more  than  a  bit  breathless  from 
aii  Intense  and  f.ast  paced  sprint  'hni  Italy. 
Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and 
home. 

The  purpose  of  my  trip  was  two  fold :  to 
Inspect  Italian  and  Austrian  refugee  camps 
and  to  meet  with  foreign  Government  offi- 
cials and  the  Voluntary  Agencies  who  work 
In  the  European  Refugee  field:  and  to  head 
the  American  Delegation  of  the  37th  Special 
Session  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration.  This  was  held  in  Geneva  betweezi 
May  10  and  yesterday. 

Let  me  tell  you.  all  of  this  was  an  experi- 
ence! A  stimulating,  exciting,  exhausting,  re- 
warding experience — worth  every  early  morn- 
ing rise  and  long  hour. 

May  I  tell  you  about  It?  And  I  hasten  to 
add:  briefly'. 

On  arrival,  I  met  with  officials  of  the  Ital- 
ian Government  {Amministrasione  per  le  At- 
tivita  Aisistemlali  Italiane  e  Intemazionall) 
in  Rome  and  discussed  refugee  and  migrant 
problems  with  them  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
•the  dispossessed"  from  East  Kurope  thru 
Italy  and  Its  three  refugee  centers; 

Trieste  i  where  all  the  Initial  processing  Is 
done) ,  and 

Capua  and  Latina.  near  Naples,  where  the 
refugees  are  housed  while  they  await  clear- 
ance to  the  country  of  their  choice  for  final 
settlement. 

We  .Americans  often  think  of  ourselves  and 
our  nation  as  a  leading  force  In  humanitarian 
concerns — and  indeed  ice  are — but  we  should 
not  discount  the  great  efforts  made  by  other 
countries  of  the  Free  World  eppeclally  those 
that  lie  so  much  closer  to  the  barbed-wire 
border  of  Eastern  Europe.  These  nations 
have  experienced  at  first  hand,  twice  In  our 
generation,  the  full  horror  of  modem  war 
and  all  the  Indescribable  torment  and  at- 
tendant suffering.  The  people  of  these  coun- 
tries cannot  forget  or  Ignore,  for  a  moment, 
the  Ideological  conflict  that  divides  our  world 
Into  two  armed  camps.  And  so  they  compre- 
hend, from  close  proximity,  the  full  meaning 
of  the  plight  of  the  refugee — torn  from  hl.s 
homeland — leaving  all  behind  Including  a 
part  of  his  life — and  all  but  a  handful  of  his 
worldly  possessions — grateful  to  have  made 
his  escape  and  for  the  shelter  provided.  In 
large  measure,  by  Germany.  Austria,  Italy 
and  the  other  nations  of  first  asylum. 

The  Government  of  Italy  spends  $2  mil- 
lion dollars  In  maintaining  three  refugee 
centers  and  providing  the  necessary  rudi- 
mentary things  for  the  escapees  to  begin  a 
new  life:  clothes  and  food  and  shelter. 

Beyond  that,  a  language  school  to  help 
bridge  the  gap,  vocational  training  towards  a 
better   Job,   medical   services,   an   occasional 


movie,  now  and  again  a  camp  play  by  the 
children. 

It  is  a  life  stripped  to  Its  essentials — be. 
Ileve  me — but  these  people  have  known  hard- 
ship and  fear  and  they  are  grateful  for  what 
they  receive.  One  Polish  refugee  tried  to  share 
with  me  his  last  Polish  cigarettes  brought 
from  his  homeland  that  nevertheless  had 
treated  him  so  badly. 

Lunch  that  1st  day  was  an  expression  of 
good  will  extended  to  me  by  the  Voluntary 
Agencies,  American  and  International,  your 
colleagues  who  are  devoting  their  working 
lives  to  these  human  problems  that  concern 
us  all.  During  our  meal  I  heard  a  chilling 
story  of  a  Jewish  couple  in  Russia  who — hav- 
ing waited  15  years  for  an  exit  permit— re- 
ceived It  on  the  day  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  "Six  Day  War".  Their  visa  was  cancelled 
and  five  more  years  passed  before  they  could 
leave. 

Later  a  meeting  was  held  In  the  US  Con- 
sulate with  representatives  of  the  pr.vate 
Voluntary  Agencies,  about  fifteen  of  us  In 
all.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  these  are  the 
compassionate  people  who  offer  humanitar- 
ian assistance  for  human  needs  abroad.  This 
informal  meeting  provided  a  valuable  and 
provocative  exchange  of  views  and  ideas 
Monseignor  Don  Alfredo  Bottlzer — to  give 
but  one  example — gave  an  eloquent — a  ring- 
ing— description  of  problems  at  the  Trieste 
camp  and  the  Imperative  need  to  maintain 
his  staff  "like  a  fire  engine  station",  he  sa:d, 
ready  for  any  emergency — to  which  c:in 
be  added,  as  needed,  the  volunteers".  In 
baroque  Italian,  be  concluded:  "someone  al- 
ways on  duty  to  be  ready  for  the  alarm". 

Another  concern  expressed  by  some  of  the 
Voluntary  Agencies  was  the  lack  of  young 
people  coming  along  in  the  ranks  to  succeed 
the  present  staff.  Lack  of  incentives — uncer- 
tainties of  the  profession— were  among  the 
problems  cited.  And  this  lack  of  succession, 
as  you  know.  Is  a  subject  to  concern  us  all 
if  we  are  to  keep  Monseignor  Bottlzer's  "Fire 
Station"  on  the  alert! 

That  1st  day  ended  with  an  hour  each  with 
representatives  of  ICEM  and  the  UNHCR  and 
discussions  of  their  accomplishments  and 
problems. 

"Up  betimes  to  try  the  fair  adventure  of 
tomorrow",  wrote  Shakespeare,  and  a  dawn 
start  brought  us  to  Camp  Capua,  two  and 
a  half  hours  along  the  Del  Sol  autoroute 
south  of  Rome.  Here  we  saw  about  twenty 
very  plain  one  story  cement  buildings  that 
had  been  built  for  military  stores  sometime 
before  World  War  n  clustered  around  a  cen- 
tral administration  building.  Since  then,  the 
camp  had  been  used  successively  as  an  Allied 
and  then  Fascist  prlsoners-of-war  camp  and 
In  recent  years  of  course  to  house  refugees 
seeking  freedom,  some  assurance  of  security, 
and  new  oppon unities — things  we  too  often 
take  for  granted. 

It  Is  a  stark  place  In  a  poor  farming  dis- 
trict that  can  provide  little  employment  for 
the  refugee  during  his  usually  3  or  4  months 
stay  at  Capua.  But  It  Is  clean,  a  new  kitchen 
Is  replacing  the  old.  and  refugee  children 
shout  and  play  alongside  their  new  Italian 
playmates.  The  Klndergarden  Is  In  perfect 
order — diminutive  chairs  and  tables  fill  sev- 
eral rooms  and  youths  exuberant  hand- 
painted  posters  decorate  the  walls  Children, 
by  nature's  Incredible  design,  seem  even 
more  resilient  to  hardship  than  their  elders. 

A  new  simple,  but  functional,  prefabri- 
cated building,  with  modern  heating  and 
lighting.  Is  nearlng  completion  near  the 
center  of  Camp  Capua.  It  has  been  built 
with  funds  provided  by  the  United  States 
Refugee  F>rogTam.  a  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  State.  This  building  will 
provide  better  facilities  for  the  Voluntary 
Agencies  In  their  essential  efforts  to  extend 
a  helping  band  to  the  refugee.  Here,  slde-by- 
slde,  your  experienced,  dedicated,  and  pa- 
tient fellow-workers  wlU  provide — as  they 
have  been  doing  for  two  decades — Counsel- 
ling, Resettlement  documentation,  transpor- 
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tatlon,  and  b  dozen  other  services  to  the  up- 
rooted and  the  dispossessed.  Eaay  words  to 
say  .  .  .  but  difficult  to  fulfill.  And  each  case 
Is  a  human  being  in  need  and  in  want  and 
111  hope.  Each  mtist  be  handled  by  you  on 
an  individual  basis. 

The  refugee,  as  you  well  know,  selects  the 
organl2»tlon  that  best  reflects  his  individual 
requirements;  by  ethnic  background,  by 
language,  by  religion.  He  has  some  eight  or 
so  voluntary  organizations  from  which  to 
choose.  Among  these  are:  World  Council  of 
Churches;  Tolstoy  Foundation;  Polish- 
American  Immigration  Relief;  Lutheran 
World  Federation;  International  Social 
Service;  International  Rescue  Committee 
and  several  more. 

Also,  of  course,  ICEM  (Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration) ,  the  31- 
naUon  Organization  fotmded  by  U.S.  initia- 
tive in  1951,  whose  principal  function  Is  to 
provide  transport — Initially  within  Free  Eu- 
rope— and  then  overseas  for  the  final  reset- 
tlement of  the  refugee  and  his  family. 

Again,  this  sounds  easy  but  the  mass  trans- 
portation of  some  70,000  refugees  last  year 
alone.  Involving  countless  details  and  massive 
paper  work,  represents  a  logistical  problem 
of  staggering  proportions. 

In  addition  to  these  Organizations,  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR)  has  his  representative  in 
each  of  the  Western  European  countries  to 
ensure  legal  and  political  protection  to  the 
refugee — and  these  Eire  essential  and  impor- 
tant safeguards  which  keep  his  staff  ever 
on  the  alert. 

The  U.S.  Government,  through  my  office  in 
the  Department  of  State,  Is  also  deeply  In- 
volved In  tills  international  "team"  which 
sets  an  exemplary  pattern  In  our  troubled 
world.  Our  Government's  effort  Is  known  as 
the  United  States  Refugee  Program.  USRP 
enters  Into  contracts  with  American  and  In- 
ternational agencies  which,  as  a  result,  be- 
come the  operating  arms  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  assisting  escapees  from  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
This,  then.  Is  a  capsule  picture  of  the  "lad- 
der" or  "apparatus"  by  which  the  dispos- 
sessed are  aided  In  their  difficult  transition 
and  Journey  from  persecution  and  Injustice 
toward  freedom  and  new  opportunity. 

Latina.  30  kilometers  or  about  2  hours 
liorthwest  of  Capua,  a  former  military  bar- 
racks. Is  more  modern  and  hence  less  austere 
than  Capua.  Located  In  a  prosperous  suburb. 
Job  opportunities  are  available  to  both  male 
and  female  refugees  during  their  temporary 
sojourn  here.  This  g.vee  them  "pocket 
money"  and  a  chance  to  start  saring  to  repay 
their  travel  loan  if  they  have  made  one  from 
a  revolving  fund  made  available  through 
USRP. 

At  the  time  of  our  Inspection,  most  of  the 
200  families  then  at  Latina.  not  Including 
children  of  course,  were  out  working  but  we 
did  talk  to  a  dozen  or  more  refugees  and  we 
d.d  meet  the  staff  who,  by  the  way,  impressed 
me  as  competent  and  dedicated. 

I  should  tell  you  that  Latina  has  the  fa- 
cilities. If  necessary,  to  shelter  more  than  a 
thousand  refugees. 

My  travelogue  now  shifts  to  Vienna  where, 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  I  was  taken,  along 
with  Consular  and  Immigration  officials,  to 
visit  Tral.sk Irchen,  the  principal  Austrian  re- 
fugee center. 

Our  party  was  met  by  Dr.  Krtzek,  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  whose  government  position  Is 
roughly  equivalent  to  my  own. 

Traisklrchen  was  built  before  World  War  1 
as  a  military  school — a  smaller  version,  if  you 
will,  of  West  Point.  Its  central  building  Is  a 
5-3tory  structure  quite  Imposing  In  Its  gen- 
eral appearance  and  architecture.  It  Is  a  good 
climb  to  the  top — up  long  flights  of  stone 
steps.  Central  corridors  bisect  each  floor  pro- 
viding access  to  a  series  of  hlgh-celllnged 
rooms.  In  one  of  these  we  were  shown  the 
plain  but  serviceable  clothes  that  are  avail- 
able to  each  refugee  together  with  toilet  kits 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Refugee  Program.  These 


kits   contain   a  card   bearing   the   American 
flAg  and  a  message : 

"Given  by  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
We  Inspected  a  vast  kitchen  where  a  sim- 
ple but  nourishing  meal  was  In  preparation; 
a  long  dining  hall,  a  chapel  for  religious 
services  of  many  denominations;  then  we 
were  shown  a  series  of  smaller  1 -story  btilld- 
Ings,  former  army  barracks,  now  dormitories 
for  refugee  families.  Several  serviceable 
buildings  are  new.  one  of  which  was  erected 
with  USRP  funds. 

The  AdmlnlstraUon  Building  Is  a  2 -story 
structure  where  the  voluntary  agencies  have 
their  offices — ^newly  refurbished  with  the  help 
of  USRP.  Here  again  the  non-govemment^l 
private  organization  takes  over  the  task  of 
interviewing  the  refugee  and  filling  out  the 
many  forms  which  become  the  "paper  chain  " 
leading  to  a  new  world.  One  of  these  is  a 
"Curriculum  Vltae,"  a  detailed  review  of  the 
refugee's  life  history.  If  he  Is  to  become 
one  of  the  48,000  refugees  assisted  by  USRP 
during  1970,  this  record  will  end  up  In  the 
central  computerized  file  system  maintained 
In  the  Geneva  office  of  USRP.  By  means  of 
this  card,  the  refugee  tindergoes  an  Intensive 
security  check  for  criminal  or  political  acts: 
It  serves  also  as  a  record  of  his  progress: 
and  ultimately  as  the  basis  by  which  the  vo- 
luntary agency  la  compensated  by  USRP 
for  Its  contractual  share  of  the  expenses 
Involved. 

Why  is  all  this  complex  mechanism  neces- 
sary? 

First,  because  If  the  escapee,  often  In  peril 
of  his  life,  is  to  be  given  a  chance  for  free- 
dom, the  first  asylum  country  (In  this  case 
Austria)  must  provide  an  Immediate  haven 
for  food  and  shelter. 

Second,  the  receiving  country  must  know 
that  other  nations  will  not  only  open  their 
doors  to  this  special  Immigrant,  but  also 
share  the  burden  of  cost.  Otherwise,  the 
Iron  Curtain  boarder  coimtrles  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  refuse  the  escapee. 

Third,  while  the  U.S.  Government  has 
traditionally  had  a  sincere  and  Intense  Inter- 
est In  refugees  and  the  alleviation  of  their 
suffering,  by  Its  very  nature.  It  operates  best 
at  the  governmental  and  political  level.  With 
a  large  and  complex  structure,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  never  fvinction  as  efficiently,  ef- 
fectively, or  economically  as  the  voluntary 
agency.  These  organizations,  as  you  know, 
each  with  a  separate  character— a  separate 
"ralson  d'etre" — do  a  prodigious  amount  of 
work  with  a  small  number  of  personnel,  lo- 
cal as  well  as  American,  and  they  have  the 
benefit,  too,  of  volunteer  unpaid  workers. 
They  contributed,  for  example,  some  $393 
million  of  their  own  funds  In  over  100  coun- 
tries in  the  past  year — as  well  as  medicine, 
food,  clothing,  and  the  services  which  I  have 
already  briefly  described. 

The  voluntary  agency  greets  the  refugee 
In  his  own  language  and  may  wril  be  of  his 
same  nationality  and  faith.  They  offer  advice 
as  to  his  future:  Should  he  emigrate  or  stay 
In  the  country  of  asylum?  What  is  his  best 
visa  opportunity?  Where  are  his  skills  and 
Interests  most  needed?  And  they  guide  him 
with  experienced  hands  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  complex  Immigration  forms. 

Simultaneously,  the  voluntary  agencies 
are  busy  In  the  countries  of  resettlement, 
Canada,  Australia,  the  United  States,  and 
el.sewhere,  finding  Jobs  and  sponsors  and 
preparing  the  way  into  a  new  community. 

Voluntary  agency  assistance  Is  a  phenome- 
non of  our  time — a  force  of  good  will — 
Indispensable — Irreplaceable. 

Here  one  can  measure  m  tangible  form 
compassionate  human  concern — one  man 
for  his  brother — motivated  spontaneously  by 
the  generosity  and  humanitarian  instincts 
of  the  American  people  expressed  through 
the  complex  mixture  of  groups  and  interests 
which   comprise   the   American   public. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
Umitations  of  these  remarks  written  a  few 
hours  ago  high  over  the  Atlantic.  I  full  well 
know  that  I  have  hardly  touched  upon  the 


pandemic  nature  of  the  "tragedy  of  our 
lime" — Africa,  the  Middle  East.  Southeast 
Asia.  Pakistan.  We  are  capable  of  reaching 
the  moon,  but  our  own  world  Is  racked  by 
more  than  17  million  stateless,  indigent  peo- 
ple wandering  homeless  about  the  earth. 

In  closing,  may  I  recall  to  you  the  words 
of  President  Nixon  at  another  25th  Anni- 
versary, that  of  the  United  Nations  last 
October: 

"...  a  peaceful  competition  not  in  the 
accumulation  of  arms,  but  In  the  dissemina- 
tion of  progress;  not  In  the  building  of  mls- 
sUee,  but  waging  a  winning  war  against 
hunger  and  disease  and  human  misery  .  .  . 
around  the  globe   .   .   . 

"In  this  kind  of  competition,  no  one  loses 
and  everyone  gains  .  .  .  Let  us  work  together 
and  dedicate  ourselves  to  that  goal." 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  it  has 
now  been  7  years  and  60  days  that  the 
enemy  has  been  holding  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  holding  them  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  war  and 
the  dictates  of  humanity. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  when  pollution  Is  acknowledged  as 
one  of  our  most  serious  problems,  very 
little  is  being  said  or  done  about  noise. 
Sixty  years  ago,  Robert  Koch,  the  famed 
bacteriologist  and  Nobel  laureate,  pre- 
dicted— 

The  day  will  come  when  man  will  have  to 
fight  merciless  noise  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
his  health. 

It  Is  a  proven  fact  that  suside  from 
being  a  nuisance,  excessive  noise  is  a 
health  hazard.  And  to  the  extent  that  our 
environment  Is  becoming  increasingly 
manmade,  noise  is  likely  to  become  even 
more  pervasive  £ind  troublesome  to  our 
mental  and  physical  health. 

It  is  important  that  we  ax:t  now  to  deal 
with  the  noise  problem  before  it  becomes 
a  crisis.  I  have  introduced  H  Jl.  6002,  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1971.  Both  Chair- 
man Staggers  and  Chairman  Rogers  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Pubhc  Hesdth  and 
Environment  have  expi-essed  their  inter- 
est in  holding  hearings  on  this  and  the 
other  noise  abatement  bills  which  have 
been  introduced.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  can  and  should  be- 
come the  leading  force  in  America's  ef- 
fort to  control  noise. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  copy  of  an  article  written  by 
Andrew  Blake  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  of  May  20.  This  article  in- 
dicates the  very  high  level  of  noise  found 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Is  Rising  Hitb  Noise  Gratiwo  Your  Nk«ves? 
(By  Andrew  Blake) 

Noise. 

What?  I  can't  hear  you. 

A  gray,  concrete-mixing  truck  bellowed  as 
It  charged  across  the  intersection  of  Devon- 
shire and  Summer  streets  like  a  bull  elephant. 

Noise  deluged  the  ear,  washing  against  the 
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outer  "pLnna"  pouring  down  the  auditory 
canal  and  exploding  against  the  eardrum  like 
surf  crashing  In  a  storm  somewhere  near  the 
brain. 

The  red  needle  of  a  sound  meter  vibrated 
as  It  climbed  steadily  to  a  reading  of  96  ear 
tingling  decibels. 

What?  I  can't  hear  you. 

Humans  can  expect  permanent  ear  damage 
when  exposed  to  a  sound  level  of  85  or  more 
decibels  over  a  period  of  years,  can  expect 
considerable  pain  at  130  decibels,  and  rup- 
tured eardrums  at  150  decibels. 

A  decibel  Is  an  arbitrary  unit  of  meajsure- 
ment  of  sound  output.  Normal  conversation 
runs  about  50  to  60  decibels  between  two  peo- 
ple In  an  average  room. 

Aside  from  physical  damage  to  the  ears, 
excess  noise,  and  there's  a  lot  of  It  around 
Boston,  can  Increase  blood  pressure,  cause 
nervousness,  agitation,  quick  temper,  slow 
reflexes,  alter  vision  and  cause  loss  of  sleep 
which  In  turn  can  create  a  whole  series  ot 
other  problems. 

Dr.  Frank  Hart,  director  of  the  acoustical 
studies  center  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, predicts  that  unless  noise  levels  are 
checked,  by  1985  two  people  will  not  be 
able  to  talk  on  city  streets  unless  they  scream 
at  each  other. 

With  a  sound  meter,  set  on  a  scale  with 
a  sensitivity  similar  to  that  of  the  human 
ear.  the  Globe  made  a  spot  survey  around 
Boston  to  discover  some  noisy  and  some  quiet 
places. 

The  loudest  and  longest  noise  source 
recorded  was  at  a  place  where  >ou  have  to 
pay  to  enjoy  the  noise — a  bar  featuring  live 
rock  music  where  huge  amplifiers  throw  out 
walls  of  crashing  sovmd. 

The  decibel  reading  was  up  to  109,  or  about 
the  same  as  being  directly  under  a  four  en- 
gine commercial  Jet  as  It  roars  In  for  a 
landing  at  Orient  Heights,  near  the  Wln- 
throp  Bridge  In  East  Boston. 

At  the  bar,  a  club  In  Kenmore  Square, 
the  waitress  had  to  scream  to  afUc  for  the 
order  while  the  drums,  guitars,  trumpet  and 
lead  singer  belted  out  "Proud  Mary"  in  super 
sound,  pre  amplified,  amplified  and  ultra 
amplified  until  the  sound  could  be  felt  as 
well  as  heard. 

The  Jets  at  least,  were  coming  In  at  In- 
ternals of  about  two  mlnwtes  while  the  rock 
group's  songs  lasted  about  three  minutes 
each  with  Ju«t  a  few  seconds  between  songs. 

Dr.  John  G.  Dougherty  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Dr.  Oliver  L.  Welsh  of  Boston 
University  have  said;  "What  has  passed  un- 
noticed Is  that  many  noise  levels  encountered 
in  the  community  exceed  standards  found 
Injurious  to  Indtoatry." 

Commuters  at  the  upper  level  of  the  Park 
Street  MBTA  Station  are  treated  to  squeal- 
ing trolley  cars,  some  of  which  rounding  a 
curve  throw  out  an  Irritating  94  decibels — 
but  at  such  a  high  pitch  that  It  has  the  same 
eSect  on  some  people  as  a  fljigernall  scrap>cd 
along  a  blackboard. 

On  the  lower  level,  trains  come  rushing  In 
at  82  to  85  decibels.  On  the  street  above, 
there  Is  a  general  background  noise  level  of 
about  75  decibels,  with  a  truck,  motorcycle, 
bus  or  blowing  horn  sending  the  needle  up 
Into  the  noisy  908. 

For  the  thousaJQds  who  commute  to  down- 
town Boston  by  rapid  transit  or  car,  the 
assault  by  sound  la  constant  unless  one 
steps  Into  the  relative  oasis  of  quiet — Boston 
Common  and  the  Public  Garden. 

Even  the  dimly  lit,  well  padded  cocktail 
lounges  scattered  throughout  downtown  do 
not  compare,  at  least  in  terms  of  decibels, 
with  the  Common  and  the  Garden. 

But  then,  after  a  few  cocktails  most  poeple 
don't  seem  to  b«  bothered  by  noise  anyway 
and  a  few  Insist  on  making  It.  Cocktail 
lounges  averaged  about  74  decibels  with  eve- 
ning rush  hour  conversation. 

Mick  Jagger  and  the  Rolling  Stones  aver- 
age between  74  and  80  decibels  on  the  home 
stereo. 


Boston  Common  and  the  Public  Garden 
were  so  quiet,  the  sound  meter  picked  up 
the  noise  of  footsteps  but  still  failed  to  go 
over  60  decibels  which  is  only  10  decibels 
higher  than  St.  Anthony  Shrine  on  Arch 
street. 

A  few  blocks  away,  a  fire  engine,  tearing 
Its  mechanical  guts  out  as  It  screamed  past 
Center  Plaza  with  siren  shrieking,  kicked  the 
red  needle  off  the  scale  at  100  decibels. 

All  of  which  means  that  excess  soimd  prob- 
ably Is  contributing  to  a  lot  of  sour  faces, 
bosses  snapping  at  their  workers  and  motor- 
ists willing  to  fight  It  out  In  the  middle  of 
the  street  because  of  a  horn  blowing. 

Studies  in  Germany,  Sweden  and  Russia 
have  shown  that  F>eople  working  under  noisy 
conditions  have  more  ulcers  and  higher  blood 
pressure  than  people  working  under  more 
tranquil  conditions. 

Other  studies  In  America,  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia have  shown  that  people  exposed  to  In- 
tense noise  have  a  correspondingly  higher 
rate  of  nervous  disorders  and  Impairment  of 
higher  brain  function. 

The  motorist  who  leaps  from  his  car  to 
do  battle  when  the  car  behind  sounds  Its 
horn  may  be  suffering  from  excess  noise 
exposure. 

Heightened  overall  tension  and  a  lower 
tolerance  to  frustration  are  caused  by  re- 
peated exposure  to  sudden,  loud  noises  ac- 
cording to  a  study  at  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation In  New  York. 

Other  studies  In  Russia  and  England  con- 
clude that  noise  slowed  the  reflexes  of  school 
children  and  children  In  classrooms  near  air- 
ports showed  lower  performance  than  those 
In  other  areas. 

There  are  about  13  million  people  living 
near  airports  In  the  United  States  including 
Logan  Airport  In  East  Boston.  The  city  of 
Boston  has  filed  suit  against  the  airlines  and 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  seeking  to 
have  classrooms  near  flight  paths  sound- 
proofed. 

Sections  of  East  Boston  and  Wlnthrop  are 
bombarded  with  noise  at  96  to  well  over  100 
decibels  at  two-minute  intervals  during 
takeoff  and  landings,  depending  on  the  wind 
direction  and  time  of  day. 

Downtown  Intersections,  such  as  Washing- 
ton and  School  streets,  with  horn  blowing, 
truck  engines  roaring  and  steel  clanging 
from  nearby  construction,  can  run  up  to 
about  100  decibels. 

Other  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
noise  of  85  or  more  decibels  may  Increase  the 
number  of  errors  made  by  people  doing 
skilled  work  and  all  types  of  work  appears 
to  be  affected  at  90  or  more  decibels. 

A  drive  to  the  tranquil  suburbs  Isn't  very 
good  on  the  ear  either.  The  motorist,  sitting 
in  the  little  sound  chamber  of  his  driver's 
seat.  Is  taking  in  about  86  decibels  at  65 
miles  per  hour  with  the  radio  on.  Without 
the  radio,  Its  only  about  6  decibels  less. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  average  down- 
town Boston  worker  may  feel  that  his  or  her 
head  has  been  reduced  to  something  like  a 
bowl  of  Jello. 

Then  ocwnee  the  weekend,  far  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd,  and  people  feel  they  can't 
stand  the  deafening  silence. 

If  the  predictions  of  some  scientists  prove 
correct,  some  time  In  the  future  the  ears  of 
city  dwellers  will  be  about  as  useful  for 
hearing  as  the  little  toe. 

Then,  with  everyone  equipped  with  hear- 
ing aids,  they  will  be  able  to  turn  on  and 
tune  in  to  their  favorite  noise  at  will,  while 
switching  off  the  scream  of  Jets  and  sirens 
and  the  roar  of  truck  engines. 

Can  you  bear  me? 


INCENTIVE  RATE  REODIjATION 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  intro- 
duced an  entirely  new  concept  in  the 
history  of  this  regulatory  agency :  incen- 
tive rate  regulation.  In  so  doing,  it  aban- 
doned the  traditional  cost  of  service  rate 
regulation  of  natural  gas  companies 
which  Congress  prescribed  in  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  of  1938  in  order  to  protect 
consumers. 

On  May  6.  1971,  the  Commission  an- 
nounced a  33'3-percent  increase  in  the 
rates  which  producers  of  natural  gas  in 
the  Texais  gulf  area  will  be  able  to  charge. 
The  purpose  of  this  decision,  the  FPC 
said,  was  to  create  "a  new  system  of  in- 
centives to  promote  dedication  of  gas 
reserves  to  the  interstate  market."  When 
we  take  a  look  at  the  meaning  of  the 
decision,  what  is  behind  it  and  how  it  is 
justified,  then  it  begins  to  appear  in  its 
true  form,  a  monumental  assault  on  the 
public  interest. 

The  decision  becomes  critical  in  the 
history  of  natural  gas  rate  regulation 
since  the  FPC  purportedly  intends  to 
embody  this  same  philosophy  of  rate 
regulation  in  the  southern  Louisiana 
area  rate  proceeding  which  is  presently 
pending  before  them.  The  southern  Loui- 
siana area  is  the  largest  gas-producing 
area  in  the  Nation. 

The  FPC  based  its  decision  in  the 
Texas  Gulf  case  on  the  assumption  that 
there  was,  and  is,  a  gas  shortage  in  this 
country.  The  Chairman  of  the  FPC, 
John  Nassikas.  adopted  this  stance  only 
3  days  after  taking  ofBce,  apparently  as 
a  result  of  72  hours  of  intensive  study  of 
the  situation.  In  fact,  he  has  spoken  out 
on  this  situation  so  often  and  so  loudly 
that  one  wonders  If  the  decision  in  the 
case  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion,  ir- 
respective of  any  facts  presented  in  the 
proceeding. 

Many  individuals  and  groups,  among 
them  the  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation, the  American  Natural  Gas  As- 
sociation, and  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  have  challenged  this  prem- 
ise of  a  gas  shortage.  They  point  out  that 
as  early  as  1955,  the  producers  were  as- 
serting that  there  was  a  gas  shortage  in 
an  effort  to  have  themselves  exempted 
from  rate  regulation.  It  is  clear,  in  retro- 
spect, that  there  was  no  gas  shortage  at 
the  time. 

Consider  the  impact,  if  you  will,  of  the 
Texas  Gulf  decision  on  the  public  In- 
terest. The  FPC  designated  the  gas  short- 
age claim  as  an  issue  in  the  proceeding, 
but  did  not  compel  the  companies  to  pro- 
duce data  which  would  substantiate  their 
claims.  Thus,  without  even  documenting 
what  the  natural  gas  reserves  are,  the 
FPC  found  it  imperative  to  offer  an  in- 
centive to  the  gas  industry  to  promote 
further  exploration.  The  Commission 
found  that  a  12  percent  rate  of  return 
was  not  adequate  and  that  a  15  percent 
rate  was  required. 

History  shows  that  the  prices  of  coal 
and  oil  follow  natural  gas.  Therefore, 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  natural  gas 
will  affect  the  cost  of  the  others.  And, 
like  any  other  rate  increase,  this  •will 
ultimately  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  the  consumer.  In  my  own 
area  of  New  England,  this  will  partic- 
ularly affect  the  cost  of  electricity  which 
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is  already  out  of  proportion  in  compari- 
son to  the  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  a  duty  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  Congress  to  set  rates  which 
are  "reasonable,  nondiscriminatory,  and 
just  to  the  customer."  This  is  the  law  as 
established  in  the  Federal  Code.  The 
FPC  has  the  burden  of  proof  upon  it  to 
show  the  people  that  the  Texas  Gulf  rate 
decision  was  and  is  Justified. 

I  challenge  the  FPC  to  document  its 
claim  that  there  is  in  fact  a  gas  shortage. 
If  the  Commission  cannot  or  will  not  do 
this,  then  the  Texas  Gulf  area  rate  deci- 
sion must  be  reversed  and  Chairman 
Nassikas  must  be  brought  before  this 
Congress  for  questioning. 

[Prom   the   Wall   Street   Journal] 

FPC   Lifts   Pbice   on    Gas   Produced   Along 

Texas  Qttlt — Agency  Charts  New  Cottrse 

Authorizing  Big  Increases,  Hopes  to  Boost 

Incentu'es — Decade-Old  Policy  Is  Broken 

Washington. — The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, charting  a  new  regulatory  course, 
authorized  sharply  higher  prices  for  natural 
gas  produced  In  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  area 
and  created  additional  incentives  to  bring  gas 
Into  the  interstate  market. 

The  agency  set  a  celling  price  of  24  cents 
for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  under 
contracts  dated  after  Oct.  1,  1968,  by  far  the 
highest  price  the  commission  has  allowed  in 
the  course  of  its  decade-old  practice  of 
setting  gas  prices  according  to  the  area  where 
It  is  produced. 

Prices  for  Texas  Gulf  gas  produced  under 
contracts  dated  between  Jan.  1,  1961,  and 
Sept.  30,  1968,  range  from  18  cents  to  19 
cents;  the  celling  price  for  gas  produced  un- 
der contracts  prior  to  1961  Is  15  cents. 

In  Its  unanimous  opinion,  the  FPC  said  It 
hoped  the  "new  price  level  will  make  the 
search  for  natural  gas  reserves  in  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  area  an  attractive  enough  Invest- 
ment" to  prompt  more  drilling  and  explora- 
tion. 

SECOND-RANKING    PRODUCTION    AREA 

The  nation's  second-ranking  gas  produc- 
tion area,  after  southern  Louisiana,  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  stretches  460  miles  from  Louisi- 
ana to  Mexico  and  includes  both  onshore  and 
offshore  wells.  It  supplies  gas  to  the  Southern, 
Midwestern  and  Eastern  areas  of  the  country. 

The  area  contains  a  thriving  local  market 
for  natural  gas,  and  over  the  past  few  years 
large  amounts  of  gas  have  been  attracted  by 
the  unregulated  Intrastate  market's  higher 
prices. 

Departing  from  its  policy  of  concentrating 
primarily  on  the  cost  of  producing  gas  when 
determining  price,  the  FPC  looked  at  the 
comi>eting  demand  for  gas  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area  and  set 
prices  it  hopes  are  high  enough  to  lure  sig- 
nificantly more  gas  into  the  interstate  mar- 
kets, where  shortages  have  occurred  in  some 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  case,  the  fourth  area  rate  case  com- 
pleted by  the  FPC,  began  in  1963.  In  1068,  an 
examiner  recommended  prices  ranging  tram 
13.3  cents  to  17.4  cents  each  1,000  cubic  feet. 

AREA  GUIDKLINS  PRICXS 

Gtiidellne  prices  for  the  area,  set  In  1961 
when  the  area  rate  policy  began,  range  from 
14  cents  to  16  cents,  but  many  producers 
have  been  charging  higher  prices  subject  to 
refund.  The  FPC  hasn't  computed  the 
amount   of  refunds  owed. 

The  agency's  decision  establi^es  an  In- 
centive system  that  wotild  allow  producers 
to  reduce  their  refunds  by  committing  new 
gas  reserves  to  Interstate  sale. 

Refunds  will  be  reduced  by  one  cent  for 
each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  newly  discovered  gas 
dedicated  to  interstate  sale  between  the 
present  and  Jan.  1.  1076.  If  a  producer  elimi- 
nates bis  refund  obligation  by  pledging  new 


gas,  he  may  then  Increase  the  price  he  can 
charge  for  gas  sold  under  contracts  dated 
prior  to  Oct.  1,  1968,  by  committing  still 
more  gas  to  Interstate  sale. 

SIGNTFICANCK  OP  PLAN 

Those  ceUing  prices  could  be  Increased  by 
as  much  as  two  cents  each  1,000  cubic  feet 
If  10  trillion  cubic  feet  or  more  of  new  gas  is 
committed  to  interstate  commerce. 

The  Incentive  plan  is  significant  In  two  re- 
spects. First,  it  indicates  that  the  commission 
may  look  favorably  on  a  proposed  agreement 
to  set  rates  in  southern  Louisiana,  the  na- 
tion's richest  gas  production  area.  One  ele- 
ment of  that  settlement,  currently  under 
FPC  consideration,  calls  for  a  similar  one- 
cent  credit  against  the  enormous  refund  ob- 
ligations in  that  case  for  each  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  new  gas  committed  to  Interartate  sale. 

The  plan  Is  also  important  because  it  gives 
producers  the  opportunity  to  Increase  prices 
of  gas  sold  under  old  contracts.  The  idea  is 
that  by  pledging  more  gas  to  the  Interstate 
market,  producers  can  increase  their  cash 
flow  and  plow  more  funds  back  into  explora- 
tion. 

WILLINGNESS  to  BOOST  PRICES 

The  higher  celling  prices  are  based  on  a 
15%  rate  of  return  on  Investment  for  pro- 
ducers in  the  area,  up  from  the  12%  rate 
the  FPC  had  set  for  producers  in  other  areas. 
The  higher  return  is  also  expected  to  attract 
more  Investment  to  the  area. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  7,  1971] 

Texas  Gitlf  Gas  Price  Raised;  Costs  Hkrx 
Likely  to  Increase  331/3% 
(By  PhUlp  ShabecofT) 

Washington. — The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion set  higher  prices  for  Texas  Otilf  Coast 
natural  gas  today  and  established  other  In- 
centives "to  stimulate  exploration  for  new 
natural  gas  supplies." 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commission 
sets  a  ceUing  of  24  cents  a  thousand  cubic 
feet  for  natural  gas,  retroactive  to  contracts 
dated  on  or  after  Oct.  1, 1068. 

This  Is  the  first  time  the  commission  has 
given  a  ceiling  opinion  for  the  Texas  Gulf 
area,  which  accounts  for  about  18  percent  of 
the  gas  sold  In  Interstate  oommarce. 

Previously,  the  commission  established 
"guideline  rates"  of  about  16  cents  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  for  Initial  sales. 

The  Texas  Gulf  supplies  natural  gas  con- 
sumers in  New  Tork,  New  England,  the  South 
and  the  Midwest.  Observers  here  say  today's 
decision  is  certain  to  mean  higher  prices  to 
consumers  amounting  to  inlllioiu  of  dollars. 

Today's  decision  may  also  have  an  Im- 
p>ortant  bearing  on  a  pending  rate  decision 
on  the  southern  Louisiana  gas  fields,  the 
country's  biggest  producing  area,  industry 
observers  said. 

The  commission's  opinion  said  past  "dedi- 
cations" of  gas  supplies  from  the  Texas  Gulf 
area  bad  not  been  suf&clent  to  replace  "rapid- 
ly depleting"  reserves.  Interstate  production 
has  not  been  meeting  the  accelerating  na- 
tionwide demand  for  gas,  the  ccmunlsslon 
stated. 

It  added  that  the  "present  critical  short- 
age of  all  forms  of  energy  In  the  United 
States  and  anticipated  rapid  growth  of  de- 
mand for  natural  gas  make  It  Imperative 
to  provide  incentives  to  find  and  dedicate 
gas  to  the  Interstate  market. 

The  guidelines  applied  to  gas  prices  until 
now  did  not  necessarily  reflect  the  prices 
that  the  producers  were  charging  their  ciu- 
tomers.  Some,  In  fact,  may  have  been  charg- 
ing prices  higher  than  the  new  celling. 

In  addition,  the  guidelines  varied  accord- 
ing to  district  and  contract  dates. 

Producers  that  have  been  charging  more 
than  the  celling  prices  set  today  will  now 
have  to  make  payments  In  refund.  However, 
as  an  additional  Incentive  for  new  explora- 
tion, the  FJ>.C.  reduced  their  refund  obliga- 
tion by  one  cent  per  thousand  cubic  feet 


of  new  gas  dedicated  to  Interstate  commerce 
before  Jan.  1, 1076. 

HICHKX    BALKS    aOUOHT 

The  commission  said  that  If  the  Texas 
Oulf  Coast  was  to  meet  its  share  of  the  na- 
tional demand  for  gas,  its  sales  must  Increase 
from  present  volumes  of  8  trillion  cubic  feet 
to  12.6  trillion  cubic  feet  for  1071  through 
1075. 

The  opinion  concluded  that  It  la  "appro- 
priate and  Ln  the  public  interest  to  enhance 
the  cash  flow  for  gas  producers  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  their  contracts  and  by  to- 
day's order  for  the  special  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating further  exploration  and  development." 
according  to  a  statement  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  statement  added  that  "In  the  light 
of  ctirrent  higher  costs  of  capital  and  the 
need  for  additional  Incentives  for  Investment 
in  gas  exploration,  the  FJ>.C.  found  that  a 
rate  of  approximately  16  per  cent  is  just  and 
reasonable  for  the  Texas  Oulf  Coast  new 
gas." 

The  commission  said  that  the  12  per  cent 
rate  of  return  It  found  adequate  in  opiiUons 
for  the  Permian  and  southern  Louisiana 
areas  is  not  now  adequate." 

The  gas  producers  have  long  contended 
that  the  rates  they  were  receiving  for  gas 
under  Federal  regiUation  made  It  unprofit- 
able for  them  to  explore  and  develop  new 
reserves. 

However,  consiuner  groups  and  Industrial 
and  utility  users  of  natural  gas  have  con- 
tended that  the  producers  have  been  "sitting 
on"  huge  available  reserves  in  order  to  force 
prices  up. 

Today's  opinion  by  the  commission  seems 
to  reflect  the  producers'  point  of  view. 


PERMANENT  RAILROAD  LAW  IS 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  latest  railroad  strike  again  proved 
to  us — as  though  we  need  any  further 
proof — that  It  is  long  i»st  time  to  en- 
act permanent  legislation  Improivlng  the 
handling  of  national  emergency  labor- 
management  disputes  In  transportation. 

Many  newspapers  have  commented 
editorially  on  this  need  but  perhaps  few 
have  done  so  as  succinctly  as  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Because  the 
case  for  new  legislation  in  this  area  Is 
put  so  well  by  the  Monitor,  I  include  the 
paper's  lead  editorial  of  May  19,  1971,  In 
the  Record  at  this  point.  The  editorial 
follows  : 

Wantxd:   a  Nxw  Railboao  Act 

Once  again  a  nation  of  300  million  people 
haa  been  victimized  by  a  tiny  fraction  of 
Its  population.  In  this  Instance  13,000  rail- 
road signalmen,  who  have  manipulated  a 
complex  economic-political  situation  to  gain 
a  selfish  advantage. 

The  strike  that  paralysed  the  nation's 
railroads  was  called  by  only  3  percent  of  the 
600,000-man  railroad  labor  force.  It  cut  off 
rail  transportation  for  650,000  commuters 
and  60,000  Inter-clty  travelers,  halted  the 
vital  transfer  of  41  percent  of  the  nation's 
freight,  and  threatened  shutdowns  of  sted, 
automobile,  and  other  major  national  Indxis- 
trlee. 

Clearly  a  situation  where  so  few  can,  for 
their  own  ends,  cause  so  much  disruption 
and  Impose  sutih  an  economic  cost  on  so 
many.  Is  ethically  InsuiqxMtable.  It  should 
not  be  poeslble.  And  It  would  not  be  possible 
without  tacit  support  of  other  Interests. 

The  railroad  Industry  Itself,  which  has  de- 
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Uberately  erected  a  monopoly  situation  over 
the  decades,  has  allowed  the  unions  to  gala 
a  strangle  hold  In  which  they  cooperate.  The 
signalmen  could  not  effect  a  national  rail 
shutdown  without  the  consent  of  their  rail- 
roading brethern.  Finally,  the  Congress  must 
take  Its  share  of  blame  for  Its  failure.  In  the 
face  of  union  opposition,  to  rewrite  the  out- 
moded Railway  Labor  Act  and  come  up  with 
some  fundamental  new  legislation. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  sat 
on  permanent  legislation  requested  by 
President  Nixon.  His  emergency  public  Inter- 
est protection  act  may  not  be  the  best,  but 
It  Is  better  than  nothing.  Had  it  been  en- 
acted, for  lack  of  a  better  solution,  Mr. 
Nlxou  could  have  set  up  a  three-man  panel 
with  authority  to  Impose  a  final  settlement 
on  unions  and  management  In  the  Industry. 

Granted,  the  signalmen  may  have  a  Just 
grievance  that  they  are  underpaid  relative 
to  other  rail  unions.  But  their  demand  for 
a  54  percent  pay  Increase  over  36  months,  or 
18  percent  a  year.  Is  outrageous  In  the  face 
of  the  current  Inflationary  crisis.  It  Is  made 
even  more  so  by  the  fact  that  they  turned 
down  a  management  offer  of  42  percent  over 
42  months,  or  12  percent  a  year. 

Congress  has  thus  been  forced  Into  an- 
other emergency  action  situation,  which  Is 
no  answer  at  all  to  the  basic  challenge,  that 
no  tiny  group  of  citizens,  for  whatever  Just 
cause,  has  a  right  to  paralyze  the  nation.  A 
new  and  workable  railroad  law  Is  In  order. 
Let  the  Congress  see  that  It  Is  done. 


DEATH  OF  C.  ED  ALLEY,  UPI 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  congenial  and  capable 
photographers  ever  to  cover  the  Wash- 
ington political  scene  has  been  taken 
by  death. 

C.  Ed  Alley  became  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoiise  during  the  20  years 
that  he  captured  happenings  on  the  Hill 
with  his  lens  for  UPI.  Ed,  with  his  friend- 
ly grin  and  his  neatly  trimmed  mustache, 
was  a  familiar  figure  In  Capitol  cor- 
ridors from  1948 — the  year  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress — until  1968.  In  1968 
Ed  gave  up  his  career  as  a  UPI  photog- 
rapher because  of  a  heart  attack. 

It  was  a  second  heart  attack  that  took 
Ed  Alley's  life  last  Saturday. 

After  leaving  UPI,  Ed  became  an  editor 
and  columnist  for  a  chain  of  nothem 
Virginia  newspapers.  His  folksy  com- 
ment appeared  under  his  byline  In  the 
Arlington  News,  the  Crystal  City  News, 
the  Pentagon  News  and  Bailey's  Cross- 
roads News. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  during  his 
years  with  UPI  Ed  Alley  covered  the 
White  House  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  edited  the  White 
House  Photographers  Association  maga- 
zine. He  won  numerous  prizes  in  the  an- 
nual photo  contest  sponsored  by  the  as- 
sociation. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  Ed's  wife, 
Carlyne,  and  his  son,  Edward.  Ed  will 
be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 


Mrs.  Mink  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BOGGS),  for  today  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  May  24  through  June 
3,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  bal- 
ance of  week,  on  account  of  death  in 
family. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBOi,  for  Tuesday,  May  25,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGcs  > .  for  Monday,  May  24.  and  Tues- 
day, May  25,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Brooks  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  on  account  of  serving  as  an 
official  delegate  to  NATO  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous matter  on  the  special  order  given  to- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mitchell). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoup),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBERT,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick,  today,  for  15  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edkondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anterson  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  I.tr.  HoRTON)  today  during  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Heciler  of  West  Virginia  in  two 
instances,  nd  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  fo'  )wlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mv  Shoup)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous ni  a  tter : ) 

Mr.  ScoiT. 

Mr.  Dep  wmsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Do?-  H.  Clausen. 


Mr.  Lent  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Mailliard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Eshlehan. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sebelius  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  MoRSE. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  seven 
instances. 

Mr.  HisERT. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hag  AN  In  two  instances 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Brasco. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4209.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

H.R.  8190.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  6scai  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  May  24,  1971,  present 
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to  the  President,  for  his  approval  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

HJi.  5765.  An  act  to  extend  for  6  months 
the  time  for  filing  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Qoverimient  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HM.  8190.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  683.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  last  full  week  In  July  of  1971  as  "Na- 
tional Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wed- 
nesday, May  26,  1961.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rtile  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  4,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Seals  Creek,  Big  Spring,  Tex., 
in  partial  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate,  adopt- 
ed August  4,  1936.  It  is  also  in  response  to 
the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  June  22,  1936. 
August  26,  1937,  and  March  2.  1945  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-115);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  803.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
a  more  equitable  standard  for  awarding  the 
gold  star  lapel  button  (Rept.  No.  92-223). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7950.  A  bill  to  repeal  sectiona  3692, 
6023,  6025,  and  8692  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  pilot  rating  require- 
ments for  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force;  and  to  Insert  a 
new  section  2003  of  the  same  title  (Rept.  No. 
92-224).  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H.R.  6483.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5232 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
authority  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
general  of  Marine  Corps  officers  designated 
under  that  section  for  appropriate  higher 
commands  or  for  performance  of  duties  of 
great  Importance  and  responsibility;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-225).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHASER:  CJommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  617.  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  an  ex  gratia  contribution 
to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory 


of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered  damages 
arising  out  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Second 
World  War,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
noncombat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1, 
1951,  and  to  establish  a  Micronesian  Claims 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  92-226).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  452.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7960.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-227).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD:  (^mmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  8011.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend  its  provi- 
sions relating  to  Government  procurement 
of  commodities  produced  by  the  blind  to 
commodities  produced  by  other  severely 
handicapped  Individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-228). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  8680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  insurance  of 
loans  to  defray  mortgage  payments  on  homes 
owned  by  persons  who  are  temporarily  un- 
employed or  whose  Income  has  been  drastic- 
ally reduced  as  the  result  of  adverse  economic 
conditions  prevailing  In  an  Industry  or  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  8681.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stend- 
ards  for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 

H.R.  8fi82.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  child  advocacy  program;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BEVILX,: 

H.R.  8683.  A  blU  to  establish  an  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJl.  8684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  adding  a  new  title  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  review  o< 
medical  and  o<ther  health  services  rendered 
under  titles  V,  JtVLU,  XTX,  and  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  8686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit,  in  certain 
Instances,  the  State  health  agency  of  a  State 
to  waive  certain  requirements  relating  to 
health  and  safety  which  must  be  met  by 
hospitals  in  such  State  In  order  for  them  to 
fjartlclpate  in  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  such  title,  and  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  such  act  to  eliminate  the  life  safety  code 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
as  the  official  standard  for  determining 
whether  nursing  homes  meet  health  and 
safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  8686.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 


of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  H^ERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Akbnss) : 
KM.  8687.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8688.  A  bill  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
for  certain  medical  care  programs  for  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  8689.  A  bill  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  Intermittent  and  part-time  general 
schedule  employees  who  work  In  excess  of  40 
hours  in  a  workweek;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    KAZEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
PUSHER,  and  Mr.  Pickle)  ; 
HJl.  8690.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  section  204;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.    8691.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spsingeb)  : 
HJl.  8693.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended, 
to  require  that  the  label  of  drug  containers, 
as  dispensed  to  the  patient,  bear  the  estab- 
lished or  trade  name,  the  quantity  and 
strength  of  the  drug  dispensed;  to  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEEXiE: 
HH.  8693.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital of  350  beds  in  the  county  of  New  Lon- 
don, State  of  Connecticut;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  8694.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  22-E 
and  22-F,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  8695.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  Increases  in 
social  security  benefits,  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  and  cost-of-living  adjustments  of 
dvU  service  retirement  annuities  shaU  be  dis- 
regarded under  certain  circumstances  In 
determimng  eligibility  for  or  the  amount  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  for 
dependent  parent.s  of  veterans  and  non-serv- 
Ice-oonnected  pjension  for  veterans  and 
widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  8696.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  8697.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  or  assault  a  fireaman  or  law 
enforcement  officer  enga{;ed  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  when  the  offender  travels 
In  Intertsate  commerce  Dr  uses  any  facility 
of  interstate  commerce  lor  such  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8698.  A  bUl  to  anriend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,   as  enacted   bv   the  Postal  Re- 
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organization  Act,  to  facilitate  direct  com- 
mtinlcatlon  between  oEQcers  and  employees  oJ 
the  U.S.  Poetal  Service  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cora.- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    CELLER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brooks,   Mr.   Hctncatz,   Mr.   Jacobs, 
"Ui.  Mekva,  Mr.  Abourczk,  Mr.  Poit, 
Mr.  HtTTCHiNSON,  and  Mr.  McClort)  : 
H.B.  8699.  A  blU  to  provide  an  Administra- 
tive  Assistant   to   the   Chief  Justice   of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By     Mr.    FOLEY     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  McMil- 
lan. Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.    McCormack, 
and  Mr.  Teacui:  of  California) : 
H.R.  8700.   \  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of   Agriculture   to  cooperate   with   and 
furnish    financial    and    other    assistance    to 
States    and    other    public    bodies    and   orga- 
nizations  In   establishing   a  system   for  the 
prevention,  ccntrol.  and  suppression  of  fires 
In  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
man. Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Dellenback,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

CLtlRE)  : 

H.R.  8701.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  certain  Federal  reclamation  projects  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  participate  In  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  8702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  antifriction  ball  and  roller  bearings 
and  parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HANUEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RotrsH,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.   Brasco,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Rabick.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ho- 
CAN,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  8703.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
procedure  for  establishing  congressional  dis- 
tricts;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  8704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  donaUon 
of  surplus  food  commodities  to  local  penal 
and  correctional  Institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Caitert)  : 
HJl.  8705.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  mow  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  8706.  A  bill  authorizing  veterans*  ben- 
efits for  persons  who  served  in  the  Local 
Security  Patrol  Force  of  Guam  during  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H  R.  8707.  A  bill  limiting  t!ie  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  pistlng 
of  a  bond  for  the  use  of  such  prcperty.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr    MONAGAN 
H  R  8708.  A  bill   to  extend   the  authorl'y 
of  agency  heads  to  draw  checks  i  i  f-i\or  of 
financial   orc<i.''lzitlons   to   other   classes   of 
recurr;ng  pavme  :ts.  and  for  other  ourpT-es 
to  the  Cjmm.ttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr    NEDZI: 
H.R  8709.  A   bill   to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  tj  provide  ma- 
ternity benefits  for  certain  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  certain  dependents; 
to  i+ie  Commitree  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 


HJl.  8710.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $750  In  all 
cases  the  eunount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  8711.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agrlcultiu-al  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    RAND.\LL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Holipield,    Mrs.     Dwteb.    and    Mr. 
Wydleir)  : 
H.R.  8712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  any  executive  depart- 
ment or   Independent   establishment   of  the 
Government,  or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof, 
to  make  appropriate  accounting  adjustment 
or  reimbursement  between  the  respective  ap- 
propriations  available   to  such  departments 
and  establishments,  or  any  bureau  or  office 
thereof",   approved    June   29,    1966,   so   as   to 
Include  within  Its  coverage  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.R.  8713.  A  bill  to  amend  part  11  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act   in  order  to  com- 
pletely   exempt    certain    farm    vehicles    and 
farm    vehicle    drivers    from    the    provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  8714.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory Inspection  of  rabbits  slaughtered  for 
human  food,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Smith   of  New   York,   Mr.  Kee,   Mr. 

Wampler,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 

Morgan,    Mr.    Slack,    Mr.    Price    of 

Dlinols,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Saylos,  Mr. 

Bevill,  Mr.  Whallet,  Mr.  SKtTBiTZ, 

Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Satteriield,    Mr. 

Stuckey.      Mr.     Kuykendall,      Mr. 

Johnson    of    California,    Mr.    DtiL- 

SKi,    Mr.   Fulton   of   Pennsylvania, 

Mr.    MoLLOHAN,    Mr.    Yatson,    Mr. 

ZiON,  and  Mr.  Melchkr)  : 

H.R.  8715.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 

on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  programs 

and    policies    intended    to    Insure,   through 

maximum  use  of  Indigenous  resources,  that 

the  UB.  requirements   for  low-cost  energy 

be    met,    and    to    reconcile    environmental 

quality    requirements   with    future    energy 

needs;   to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bray.  Mr.  Mcrphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Flood.     Mr.     Moorhead,     Mr.     Mac- 
Do:<ALD  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  FIRKINS.  Mr.  M.\dden,  and  Mrs. 
H.^NSEN  of  Washington)  : 
H  R   8716.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  programs 
and    pjlic;e3    intended    to    insure,    through 
maximum  use  of  indigenous  resources,  that 
the    US     requirements    for    low-cost    energy 
be  met.  and  to  reconcile  environmental  qual- 
ity requirements  with  future  energy  needs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  8717.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  Into  or  over 
the  United  States  until  certain  findings  are 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN    (for  himself,  Mr.  Aa- 
ouREZK,   Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.   Bitkton, 


Mr.  Byron,  Mrs.  Cbibholm,  Mr.  Cxn,- 
VEB,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dxs- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  DowNXNo,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Frxnkxl, 
Mr.  HALPEBN,  Mr.  Hoskxr,  Mr.  LT7jam, 
Mr.  BlANN,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McOot- 
MAcx,  Mr.  MiKVA,  and  Mr.  Mttcb- 

KLL)  : 

H.J.  Res.  662.  Joint  resolution  to  create  % 
stiect  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  into  methods  of  sig- 
nificantly simplifying  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
turn forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morsx. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
RIECLX,    Mr.    ROYBAL,    Mr.    Sarbanss, 
Mr.    SCHECEB,    Mr.    Sxiberling,    Mr. 
TiERNAN,     Mr.     Veysey,     and     Mr. 
Ware)  : 
H  J.  Res.  663.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  Investi- 
gation  and   study   into   methods   of   slgnlfl- 
c  .n'.ly   simplifying   Federal    Income   tax   re- 
turn forms:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  CH.\PPELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Pclton  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Bevh-l,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Barino, 
Mr  Hathaway.  Mr.  liEES,  Mr.  Burks 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Flynt, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr  Riegle,  Mr.  Metcaltk,  Mr. 
Harrington  ,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  and  Mr. 

DtTLSTtl)  : 

H.J.  Res.  664.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  war  power  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   CHAPPELL    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Leooett, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington,  Mr.  Hicks   of   Washington, 
Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall. Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.   Nichols, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Denholm,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.   Montgomery,   Mr.   Gaydos,  Mr. 
Pish,    Mr.    Mann.    Mr.    Alexander, 
and  Mr.   Seiberling)  : 
H.J.  Res.  665.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  war  power  of  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.J.  Res.  666.  Joint  resolution  to  place  the 
question  of  approval  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
(DMSO)    for  htiman  use   as  a  prescription 
drug  before   the  National   Academy  of  Sci- 
ences;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  prmtlng  of  1,000  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Comprehen- 
sive F*reschool  Education  and  Child  Day-Care 
Act  of  1969";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide   for   the   printing   of  300  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Environ- 
mental Quality  Education  Act  of  1970";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.   Con.   Res.   321.  Conciirrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.  Res.  453.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full  and 
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complete  investigation  of  all  aspects  of  the 
energy  resources  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  to  Its  opium  poppy  farmers  of  the 
damages  suffered  thereby  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

193.  Mr.  RYAN  presented  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
persuade  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  Im- 
mediately destroy  Its  opium  poppyfields  be- 
fore the  1971  harvest  In  return  for  reimburse- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 

H.R.  8718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Poe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HJl.  8719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ulku 
Gurkan  Silverman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  8720.  A  bill  for  the  r^ef  of  Kenneth 
C.  Verran;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California: 
ns..  8721.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Cmdr.  Joe 
R.  Lacy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  8722.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  let  Lt. 
John  P.  Dunn,  U.S.  Army;   retired;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CHAPIN,  S.C. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    south    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Soutli  Carolina  is  proud  of  its  "lifestyle" 
and  the  people  who  make  it  that  way. 

In  a  time  when  the  values  of  our  fore- 
fathers are  under  daily  attack,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  which  speaks  about  the 
really  important  things  in  life.  Titled 
"The  Purpose  and  Pride  of  Chapln,"  this 
article  appeared  in  the  May  17, 1971  Issue 
of  the  Columbia  Record,  Columbia,  S.C. 

H.  Harrison  Jenkins,  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Record,  is  the  author  of  this 
article.  He  has  written  about  a  sports 
banquet  held  at  Chapin,  S.C,  and  takes 
note  of  the  good  things  a  small,  rural 
community  has  to  offer  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  'lifestyle"  at  Chapin 
and  the  meaningful  story  related  by 
Presbyterian  College  Coach  Cally  Gault. 
are  well  presented  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Purpose  Akd  PRrox  At  Chapin 
(By  H.  Harrison  Jenkins) 

No  laurel  wreaths  were  there  on  the  head 
table  at  Chapin  High  School  last  Friday 
night  as  the  hardy  townsmen  of  Carolina's 
fall-line  community  collected  to  honor  young 
athletes.  Instead,  there  were  block  C's  for 
those  young  men  and  women  who'd  spent 
hours  on  the  practice  field  and  additional 
hours  in  moral,  character -constructing  com- 
petition. 

No  laurel  wreaths,  but  the  block  C's,  cer- 
tificates of  academic  prowess,  Rurltan  awards, 
and  big  statues  and  little  statues  for  singular 
contributions  by  young  people  to  their 
school  and  community. 

No  laurel  wreaths,  but  the  ancient  Greek 
spirit  of  honoring  commitment  by  young 
men  and  women  was  there;  omnipresent, 
along  with  the  turkey  and  dressing  and 
strawberry  shortcake. 

In  contemporary  Carolina,  where  It  Is 
fashionable  to  speak  of  "lifestyle,"  the  life- 
style of  the  Chapin  conuntinlty  is  an  honored 
page  from  the  past — In  which  the  In- 
tangibles of  life  stlU  remain  meaningful, 
useful  and  slgnlflcant.  Part  of  that  heritage 
Is  the  sense  of  community  which  binds  peo- 
ple together;  which  unifies  a  community 
and  compels  each  to  do  his  or  her  part. 

The  Chimin  Garden  Club  decorated  the 
tables  for  the  annual  Athletic  Banquet  and 
the  Eagle  Club  handled  the  organizational 


labors.  The  people  of  Chapin,  like  those  of 
other  small  communities,  are  rightfully 
proud  of  the  athletic  program  at  their  school, 
ably  led  by  Athletic  Director  Cecil  Wool- 
bright — a  cordial  gentleman  with  a  leath- 
ery, smiling  visage. 

It  seemed  precisely  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment  for  a  quite  small  young  man, 
Donny  Llndler,  to  receive  the  biggest  trophy 
of  the  night,  that  of  Outstanding  Athlete. 
Tailback  and  a  fierce  tackier  in  football,  sec- 
ond baseman  and  leadoS  man  in  baseball, 
and  a  guard  in  basketball,  Llndler  was  the 
biggest  man  of  the  night  in  desire,  spirit, 
selflessness  and  pride. 

No  small  wonder  was  it  that  the  master 
of  ceremonies  and  the  principal  speaker 
turned  out  to  be  two  of  the  closest  friends 
In  Carolina's  coaching  clan,  Newberry  Col- 
lege's Fred  Herron  and  Presbyterian's  Cally 
Gault. 

Coach  Herron  said,  "For  364  days  and  21- 
and-one-half  hours  out  of  every  day,  Coach 
Gault  Is  a  friend  of  mine.  But  for  the  other 
two-and-one-half  hours,  we  don't  do  much 
communicating." 

The  Newberry-Presbyterlan  contests  In 
athletics  are  among  the  warmest,  yet  most 
spirited,  rivalries  In  our  state's  history.  The 
two  small,  church-related  colleges,  their 
alumni  and  friends  have  good  reason  to  hold 
their  heads  high  in  the  clouds  because  of 
on-campus  presence  of  coaches  like  Herron 
and  Oault. 

Three  times  "Coach  of  the  Tear"  In  this 
state,  Cally  Gault  told  a  series  of  pleasing 
Jokes,  as  had  F^ed  Herron.  And  then  Coach 
Gault  spoke  directly  to  the  young  people 
present  about  pride  and  purpose  In  life. 

He  told  them  about  an  obvious  favorite 
of  bis,  young  Dan  Eckstein,  who'd  been  a 
Little  All -America  at  PC  and  who  barely 
missed  being  a  Oreen  Bay  Packer.  But  the 
stories  were  of  Dan's  pride  and  purpose  In 
his  life. 

Coach  Oault  related  the  story  of  a  team 
bus-ride  back  from  a  scrimmage  In  North 
Carolina,  with  the  weary  squad  singing  songs 
and  discovering  that  the  mike  on  the  bus 
worked.  Calls  were  made  for  various  athletes 
to  sing:  "Hey,  sing  The  Wabash  Cannon 
Ball.'  "  When  they  called  for  Dan,  he  aang, 
"not  In  a  great  voice,  but  a  good  one,"  a 
familiar  hymn — "How  Great  Thou  Art." 

A  few  freshmen  In  the  back  who  didn't 
know  Eckstein,  the  son  of  a  Salvation  Army 
worker  In  Atlanta,  sniggered.  An  upper- 
classmen  curtly  shut  them  up. 

"We  became  a  team,"  said  Coach  Oault. 
"On  that  bus,  that  night."  Dan  had  a  pur- 
pose In  life,  as  he  has  now,  and  the  team 
became  individually  and  collectively  pur- 
poseful. 

Coach  Oault  concluded  with  a  story.  He 
said,  "If  you  come  back  a  year  from  now, 
ten  years  from  now,  you'll  hear  me  telling 
this  same  story.  An  auctioneer  is  selling  his 
goods  and  he  picks  up  an  old  fiddle  and  asks 
how  much  anyone  will  bid  for  the  old 
fiddle. 

"The  bids  are  small.  Five  dollars.  Ten  dol- 
lars. Fifteen  dollars.  He's  Just  about  ready 


to  let  it  go  for  $15  when  an  old  gentleman 
arises  at  the  rear,  comes  forward,  picks  up 
the  fiddle  and  begins  to  play — beautiful 
music.  The  crowd   Is  hushed. 

"When  he  finished,  the  auctioneer  picked 
up  the  fiddle  and  asks,  'What  am  I  bid  for 
this  beautiful  Instrument?'  And  the  bids  go 
from  $100  to  (110  to  (115. 

"The  touch  of  the  master's  hand  is  the 
difference  between  an  old  fiddle  and  a  beau- 
tiful Instrument,"  said  CJoach  Gault. 

There  can  be  pride,  self-discipline  and 
purpose  In  each  life,  regardless  of  race,  creed 
or  color.  That's  the  message  Cally  Gault  tried 
to  convey;  and  not  once  did  he  mention 
"cognitive  learning"  and  "affective  learn- 
ing." But  the  wholeness  of  man  the  whole- 
someness  of  life  were  there. 

Just  as  they  were  there,  and  remain  In 
the  lifestyle  of  the  community  of  Chapin 
which  honored  Its  valued  and  valuable  young 
men  and  women  on  a  Friday  night  In 
Carolina. 


PAIR  CREDIT  REPORTENO  ACT 
AMENDMENT  TO  EXEMPT  JOINT 
USERS  IN  MORTGAGE  FINANCING 
TRANSACTIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
certain  circumstamces  which  were  caus- 
ing disruptions  in  the  processing  of  FHA 
and  VA  mortgage  appUcations.  At  that 
time,  I  reported  that  the  circumstances 
involved  certain  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  which  had  become 
operative  on  April  25. 

The  vagueness  of  the  language  has 
caused  msmy  banks  and  mortgage  bank- 
ers to  question  their  own  legal  position 
when  processing  credit  Information  to  a 
public  or  private  mortgage  Insurer.  In 
order  not  to  violate  the  act,  many  of 
those  Involved  in  financing  Insured  mort- 
gages have  either  frozen,  or  have  created 
elaborate  but  shakey  procedures  which 
have  increased  costs  and  have  substan- 
tially Inhibited  the  necessary  flow  of 
credit  information. 

In  my  May  5  sp>eech  I  pointed  out  that 
this  problem  was  created  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  our  rush  to  put  a  new  con- 
sumer statute  on  the  books,  a  hastily 
considered  measiu«  was  tacked  onto  the 
Foreign  Bank  Accounts  Act.  Today,  I  am 
bringing  one  of  the  problems  created  by 
that  bill  back  to  the  Congress. 

The  measure  I  am  Introducing  would 
exempt  Joint  user  transactions  from  the 
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Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  when  tiiey 
involve:  first,  an  existing  or  contemplat- 
ed real  estate  mortgage  on  a  consumer's 
property;  second,  an  existing  or  contem- 
plated loan  on  a  consumer's  mobile 
home :  third,  federally  insured  or  other- 
wise guaranteed  home  improvement 
loan;  fourth,  applications  for  the  above 
and  verification  of  information  in  the 
application;  and  fifth,  or  a  consimier  re- 
port obtained  by  the  user  involved  in  the 
above  transactions. 

In  effect,  what  this  measure  does  is  to 
insure  the  passage  of  credit  information 
from  a  mortgage  lender  to  a  mortgage 
insurer.  The  language  of  the  measure 
would  support  this  co-user  concept  both 
at  the  origination  level  as  well  as  in  the 
secondary  market.  This  will  allow  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  Government  run  secondary  mar- 
kets to  continue  to  furnish  credit  infor- 
mation, as  a  joint  user,  without  fearing 
a  wasteful  and  needless  court  suit. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  measure  is 
to  guarantee  to  the  perspective  home 
buyer  the  assurance  that  his  application 
for  financing  and  insurance  will  not  be 
bogged  down.  This  happened  across  the 
country  shortly  after  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  became  operational.  And 
while  many  banks  who  originally  froze 
applications  are  now  processmg  them 
again,  the  procedures  have  become  cum- 
bersome, lengthy,  and  costly. 

Tliis  legislation  will  not  create  i  loop- 
hole in  the  enforcement  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act.  In  fact,  the  joint 
user  concept  has  been  accepted  by  the 
enforcing  agencies  and  it  should,  withm 
the  next  day  or  two,  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

The  reason  the  agencies  adopted  this 
approach  is  that  no  one  in  Congress  in- 
tended these  types  of  co-user  transac- 
tions to  be  covered  under  the  act.  The 
measure  I  am  introducing  would  turn 
an  administrative  procedure  into  a  legis- 
lative fact. 

The  reason  for  doing  this  is  quite  clear. 
While  the  administrative  ruling  does 
provide  a  short  term  solution,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  it  will  be  upheld  in  a 
court  of  law.  I  have  been  unofficially  told 
by  some  in  the  various  enforcing  agen- 
cies that  they  feel  a  legislative  solution 
is  the  most  appropriate  and  effective 
way  to  resolve  this  problem. 

I  am  also  including  in  the  Record  to- 
day a  number  of  letters  which  express 
the  same  point  of  view.  I  do  not  feel  this 
issue  is  controversial.  It  is  simply  rec- 
ognizing that  Congress  must  resolve  a 
potential  serious  problem  that  it  created. 
After  reading  the  following  letters,  I 
am  sure  that  most  Members  will  agree 
that  an  administrative  solution  is  not 
sufficient.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  hold 
early  hearings  so  that  the  enforcing 
agencies  will  have  »n  opportunity  to  tell 
us  the  problems  and  pitfalls  they  are  en- 
countering in  enforcing  the  act. 

The  letters   follow,   and   also   a   New 
York  Times  article  dated  today ; 
Pederal  Nation  \i.. 
Mortgage  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  Hanna, 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dick:  We  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  us  lo  review  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

comment  on  your  proposal  to  amend  the 
definition  or  a  'consumer  reporting  agency" 
in  Section  603(fi  of  the  Pair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act. 

.'ifter  discussing  the  problem  in  detail  with 
our  Geuer.U  Counsel,  and  Umiing  our.-ielves 
solely  to  PNMA  matters,  we  certainly  agree 
with  you  that  it  would  be  most  helpful  if 
an  amendment  were  adop'ed  expre.-sly  pro- 
viding that  a  user  o'  credit  information  who 
passes  such  information  on  to  a  co-user,  in 
connection  wuh  a  primary  loan  transaction, 
is  not  a  "consumer  reporting  agency"  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

We  also  thlnJt  that  It  would  be  equally 
important  and  necessary,  that  the  amend- 
ment be  broadened  to  Include  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  as  well.  We,  of  course,  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  secondary  mar- 
ket in  PHA  and  VA  mortgages,  and  conven- 
tional mortgages  as  well.  In  light  of  the  au- 
thority granted  to  us  by  the  C!ongrees  In  Title 
II  of  the  Emergency  Home  Plnance  Act  of 
1970. 

.■\s  you  know.  ofHclals  of  the  F°der  il  Trade 
Commlsvsion.  which  has  the  enforcement  au- 
thority under  the  Act.  have  .assured  us  that 
the  Commission  will  soon  announce  Its  legal 
interpretation  that  the  term  "consumer  re- 
porting agency",  as  defined  In  the  Ac:,  does 
not  Include  a  co-user  and  furnisher  oi  credit 
information.  While  such  a  ruling  will  be  ad- 
vantageous, there  Is  no  clear  assurance  that 
it  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts  if  the 
matter  is  litigated. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  agree  with 
your  May  5  statement  m  the  Congression.il 
Record  to  the  effect  that  "an  .vdniini.strative 
solution  will  not  be  enough  to  sufficiently 
resolve  the  problem  that  has  been  created  ' 
As  we  both  know,  originators  of  mortgages. 
In  particular,  need  assurance  on  this  point 

0\ir  General  Counsel  feels,  however,  that 
your  proposal,  as  now  drafted,  does  not  reach 
-he  mortgage  seller  In  the  secondary  market 
who  furnishes  credit  Information  to  a  pro- 
spective purchaser  Indeed,  he  says  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  your  proposed  language  could 
place  PNMA  and  Its  mortgage  sellers  In  a 
worse  position  than  they  would  occupy  un- 
der the  statute  as  enacted. 

•A  court,  applying  the  doctrine  of  expressio 
unius  est  exclusio  alterius,  might  well  con- 
strue the  express  exemption  of  co-users  of 
c.-edit  information  In  primary  loan  transac- 
tions from  the  requirements  of  the  Act  a-s 
evidencing  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  not 
to  exempt  therefroni  co-users  In  the  second- 
ary market  It  Is  doubtful,  too,  that  use  of 
the  words  "in  connection  with  the  same 
transaction"  in  the  .sixth  and  seventh  lines 
of  the  draft  of  the  proposed  amendment  can 
be  viewed  as  relat.ng  to  a  sale  of  a  mortgage 
after  Its  origination. 

Ws  therefore  re.specifully  ar^e  that  you 
consider  modifying  your  present  draft  to  ex- 
empt expressly  co-users  of  credit  information 
In  the  secondary  mortgage  market  from  the 
definition  of  a  "consumer  reporting  agency" 
in  section  60:3if  i . 

The  change  which  we  recommend  involves 
some  alternation  of  the  proposed  language 
Language  such  as  the  underscored  below 
might  be  considered,  and  our  General  Coun- 
sel tells  me  it  would  adequately  handle  our 
problem: 

".  .  ,  except  that  a  user  of  Information 
bearing  on  a  consumer's  credit  worthiness, 
credit  standing,  credit  capacity,  character, 
general  reputation,  personal  characteristics, 
or  mode  of  living  shall  not  become  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  by  the  act  of  passing 
on  to  a  joint-user,  in  connection  icith  the 
same  transaction,  or  in  connection  with  the 
•^ale  or  proposed  sale  of  H)  an  existing  or  con- 
templated real  estate  mortgage  on  a  consum- 
er's property,  (ii)  an  existing  or  contem- 
plated loan  on  a  consumer's  mobile  home,  or 
(Hi)  an  existing  or  contemplated  Federally 
insnred  or  guaranteed  property  improvement 
loan  on  a  contumer's  property,  any  or  all  of 
the  following:  a  consumer's  application  for 
{i)  a  real  estate  mortgage,  (ii)  a  loan  on  a 
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mobile  home,  or  (iiii  a  Federally  insured  or 
guaranteed  property  iniproienient  loan,  veri- 
fications of  Information  In  that  applocatlon, 
or  a  consumer  report  obtained  by  the  user 
from  a  c:in.-;umer  reporting  agency.  ' 

Again.    v,e   appreciate    the   opportunity   to 
make  th.?se  commenti. 
Sincerely, 

Oak1£y  Hunter. 

Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  Amfhica, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
U  S    House  of  Representatives, 
Wa^itngton,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hanna:  Your  efforts  to  have  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  clarified  are  most 
commendable.  As  you  indicated  In  your  com- 
ments, entered  as  Extensions  of  Remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  5.  the  .\ct 
is  deficient  in  its  sweeping  definition  of 
coMstimer  reporting  agency."  As  the  lan- 
guage is  presently  constituted.  It  can  be  said. 
upon  a  literal  reading,  to  include  or;gi:-.a- 
tors  of  PH.A  and  VA  mortgage  loan? 

Such  an  interpretation  has  the  unreason- 
able result  of  placing  considerable  expense 
and  liability  upon  mortgage  lenders  who  rely 
upon  credit  reporting  companies  and  the 
consumers  themselves  for  their  information. 
.\  consumer's  right  of  privacy  is  not  violated 
If  he  Is  rejected  by  the  Pederal  Housi;<g  .Ad- 
ministration or  the  Veterans  Administration 
on  the  basis  of  Information  he  has  submit- 
ted. If  the  consumer  wishes  to  refvite  infor- 
mation In  his  credit  report,  he  must  go  to  the 
company  which  prepared  the  report,  not  to 
'.he  mortgage  lender 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  is  obviously 
intended  to  regulate  comp.inies  which  are 
::\  the  busluesd  of  providing  Information 
.ttKjut  consumers.  Mortgage  lenders  a'e  !n 
he  buslnees  of  making  real  estate  mortgage 
loans,  and  they  rely  upon  service  companies 
for  the  Information  they  need,  in  addition 
to  Information  they  receive  from  the  con- 
sumer, to  make  a  determination  as  to  the 
extension  of  credit. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  Is  an  Im- 
fKjrtAnt  piece  of  legislation  In  that  it  protects 
the  privacy  of  consumers  and  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  refute  Information  which 
works  to  their  detriment.  But  if  consumer 
protective  legislation  Is  to  retain  credibility 
and  respect.  It  must  not  contain  broad  sweep- 
ing language  which  places  expenses  and  lia- 
bilities upon  those  not  in  need  of  regulation. 

We  urge  you  to  niake  efforts  to  have  the 
definition  of  "consumer  reporting  agency" 
amended  so  as  to  make  clear  that  the  normal 
lending  operations  of  real  estate  mortgage 
lenders  are  not  activities  of  consumer  repon- 
ing  agencies.  The  best  interests  of  all  parties 
involved,  Including  consumers,  would  be 
well-served  by  such  an  amendment. 
Sincerely  yo'irs, 

Olivfr  H.  Jones. 
Ecec-utive  Vice  Piesidevt. 

BROWNSTEIN.  ZEIDMAN  &  SCHOMER. 

.'Kttorney  and  Counselors, 
Washington.  DC,  May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hanna:  This  is  In  line 
with  the  discussions  which  I  have  had  with 
Mr.  Howard  Adier  concerning  your  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  603  (f)  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act. 

The  question  raised  was  whether  the  lan- 
guage would  exclude  PHA.  VA  and  private 
mortgage  insurers  from  being  considered  as 
reporting  agencies.  Since  all  are  Joint  users 
of  the  credit  Information  being  supplied.  It 
would  seem  clear  that  the  language  you  have 
proposed  would  succeed  In  having  such  agen- 
cies and  companies  not  considered  as  report- 
ing agencies  within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely, 

PHU-IP  N.  BaOWNSTTIN. 
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Bank  of  America. 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  May  7 ,  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dick  :  I  am  enclosing  for  your  In- 
formation a  copy  of  our  circular  C-822  which 
contains  instructions  to  our  branch  man- 
agers with  respect  to  changes  In  procedure  In 
processing  PHA  and  VA  Insured  real  estate 
loans  required  by  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  This  circular  will  give  you  some  Idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  problems  created  by  this 
legislation.  The  ultimate  Impact  appears  to 
be  delay,  increased  cost  of  operation  and  a 
general  drying  up  of  what  used  to  be  a 
relatively  free  flow  of  credit  Information  be- 
tween lenders. 

I  think  the  procedure  outlined  in  this  cir- 
cular constitutes  a  temporary  solution  to  a 
problem  which  we  hop>€  will  be  solved  by 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  or  its  ultimate  repeal. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Fabian. 

Personal  Finance:    Mortgage  Money 
(By  Robert  J.  Cole) 

Bankers  have  been  predicting  for  quite 
some  time  that  mortgage  money  Is  going  to 
be  much  easier  to  get  now. 

However,  Just  as  the  predictions  are  begin- 
ning to  come  true,  a  new  and  completely  un- 
foreseen problem  has  come  up,  that  of  threat- 
ening to  cut  off  the  flow  of  funds  to  thou- 
sands of  qualified  home  buyers  all  over  the 
country. 

The  problem.  Ironically,  is  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act,  which  went  into  effect  last 
month  as  a  new  Pederal  law  that  guaranteed 
anyone  the  right  to  find  out  what  Is  on  file 
about  him  In  his  local  credit  bureau  and 
to  correct  any  errors  that  may  be  there. 

But  the  way  the  law  Is  being  Interpreted, 
any  organization  that  provides  others  the 
same  services  as  a  credit  bureau — such  as  a 
bank,  a  savlngs-and-loan  association,  a  credit 
union  and  others — Is  considered  a  credit  bu- 
reau, too,  and  as  such  must  also  open  Its 
files  to  consumers. 

Many  lenders,  as  a  consequence,  who  have 
no  Intentions  of  op)enlng  up  their  flies  to  con- 
sumers, have  simply  stopped  taking  applica- 
tions for  mortgages  to  be  Insured  by  the  Ped- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Until  the  new  Pederal  law  went  Into  ef- 
fect, this  Is  how  the  program  worked:  you 
applied  for  an  P.H.A.  or  V.A.  mortgage  loan 
at  t!ie  lender  of  your  choice.  Your  credit  was 
checked  through  normal  channels,  usually 
by  a  local  retail  credit  bureau,  and  this  in- 
formation was  sent  to  the  CSovernment  for 
evaluation.  If  the  Government  approved,  you 
got  your  mortgage  loan,  it  was  as  simple  as 
that. 

The  beauty  of  an  P.H.A.  or  a  V.A.  mortgage 
loan,  of  course.  Is  that  you  don't  have  to  use 
as  much  of  your  own  money  as  you  do  with 
a  conventional  mortgage  loan. 

Now.  however,  lawyers  all  over  the  country 
have  taken  the  position  that  if  lenders  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  s.\me  way  In  providing 
credit  Information  on  you,  they  automati- 
cally become  "consumer  reporting  agencies," 
and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ment.? as  credit  bureaus. 

Representative  Richard  T.  Hanna,  Demo- 
crat of  California,  who  brought  the  issue  Into 
the  open  not  too  long  ago.  remarked:  "We  are 
now  In  the  middle  of  a  bureaucratic  morass 
which  Is  already  having  a  severe  and  nega- 
tive Impact  upon,  of  all  things,  mortgage 
financing." 

The  Pederal  Trade  Commission,  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  other  Pederal  agen- 
cies empowered  with  policing  the  law  have 
already  recognized  that  the  Congress  did  not 
Intend  for  mortgage  lenders  to  be  placed  In 
such  Jeopardy  but  have  not  given  the  Indus- 
try the  assurance  It  needs  to  grant  P.H.A. 
and  V.A.  mortgage  loans. 
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The  result  of  all  this  Oovernment  thrash- 
ing Is  that  thousands  of  potential  home- 
owners throughout  the  nation  are  finding 
themselves  In  limbo,  Mr.  Hanna  said.  "Their 
applications  for  mortgage  loans  have  been 
frozen  and  will  stay  In  that  condition  until 
the  mess  (In  Washington)  Is  straightened 
out." 

The  picture,  however,  is  not  nearly  as  bleak 
now  as  Mr.  Hanna  has  painted  It. 

For  example  the  Bank  of  America,  the 
largest  In  the  country,  had  frozen  applica- 
tions for  two  weeks  before  It  found  a  way 
around  the  problem  and,  a  bank  spokesman 
said,  "No  one  has  been  denied  a  mortgage 
because  of  the  new  law." 

The  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  the 
second-largest  in  California  and  the  ninth- 
largest  In  the  country,  worked  out  Its  prob- 
lem in  Just  three  days. 

There  is  evidence,  nevertheless,  that  al- 
though many  lenders  across  the  country  are 
unwilling  to  admit  to  It  publicly,  thousands 
of  potential  homeowners  are  being  told  to 
"be  patient."  The  wait  will  not  be  a  long 
one. 

The  Pederal  Reserve  Board  said  It  hoi>ed 
to  have  new  guidelines  for  Its  member  banks 
by  tomorrow.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion said  It  expected  to  have  similar  gtilde- 
Unes  "sometime  this  week." 

Both  Oovernment  agencies  will  tell  lend- 
ers that  they  will  be  considered  "Joint  users" 
of  credit  information  and,  therefore,  not 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  credit 
bureaus  when  granting  mortgage  loans. 

While  these  guidelines  w^lU  give  the  lend- 
ers assurance  that  the  Government  would 
not  consider  them  In  violation  of  the  law.  it 
will  not  protect  lenders  against  suits  by  con- 
sumers. 

To  correct  this  problem  Representative 
Hanna  will  introduce  a  bill  today  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

He  will  also  ask  the  committee  chairman. 
Representative  Wright  Patman  of  Texas  to 
hold  Immediate  hearings  so  that  lenders 
can  get  immediate  release  and  the  smooth 
flow  of  mortgages  can  be  resumed. 

One  possible  problem:  Senator  William 
Proxmlre,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Proxmlre,  who  is  the  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  has 
long  had  the  feeling  that  bankers  want  to 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act 
altogether. 

He  feels  that  any  measure  designed  to  give 
banks  blanket  exemption  from  the  act  would 
be  "100  per  cent  wrong." 

At  this  point,  however,  what  It  all  means 
Is  that  If  you  are  having  difficulty  getting 
an  F.H.A.  or  V_A.  mortgage — even  though 
your  credit  is  good — you  have  two  choices 
open  to  you:  be  patient,  because  help  Is  rap- 
idly on  the  way.  Or  try  another  lender.  One 
might  say,  "no,"  but  another  might  say. 
"maybe." 


SOUTH  FREMONT  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SALUTATORIAN  ADDRESS  BY 
LYLE  SIDDOWAY,  OF  ST.  AN- 
THONY, IDAHO 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

or  mAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  awareness  of  today's  youth  often 
comes  to  light  in  the  spring  of  the  year — 
when  across  our  Nation,  we  pause  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  young  com- 
mencement speakers. 

A  particular  address — given  by  the 
South  Fremont  High  School  Class  Salu- 
tatorlan,  Mr.  Lyle  Siddoway  of  St.  An- 
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thony,  Idaho— attracted  my  attention  as 
one  of  exceptional  insight.  I,  therefore, 
would  like  to  share  Mr.  Siddoways  re- 
marks as  he  reflects  on  the  pertinence  to 
our  times  of  Charles  Dickens'  "the  best 
of  times — the  worst  of  times." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SALirrATORIAN    ADDRESS 

(By  Lyle  Siddoway) 

It  was  the  best  of  times,  't  was  the  worst 
of  limes.  It  was  the  age  of  wisdom.  It  was 
the  age  of  foolishness,  It  ■was  the  epoch  of 
belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was 
the  season  of  Light,  It  was  the  season  of 
darkness,  It  was  the  spring  of  hope.  It  was 
the  winter  of  despair,  we  had  everything  be- 
fore us,  we  had  nothing  before  us,  we  were 
all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going 
direct  the  other  way — In  short,  the  period 
was  so  far  like  the  present  period,  that  some 
of  its  nolsest  authorities  Insisted  on  its  be- 
ing received,  for  good  or  for  evil.  In  the  super- 
lative degree  of  comparison  only. 

With  those  words  Charles  Dickens  de- 
scribed the  setting  for  his  Tale  of  Two  Ci- 
tia.  The  same  description  may  well  be  ap- 
plied to  a  comparison  of  our  own  time  and 
that  period  of  time  that  was  making  men 
pessimists  In  the  early  1950's.  When  we  were 
bcrn  the  nation  was  In  the  middle  of  a 
great  time  of  prosperity,  with  high  wages 
for  laborers  and  full  employment.  However, 
the  nation  was  also  Involved  in  a  bloody  con- 
flict In  Korea.  It  was  the  best  of  times,  yet 
it  was  the  worst  of  times 

Today  we  have  a  similar  situation.  Nearly 
every  home  has  a  c-^^lor  tele-.ision  set,  men 
have'  stood  on  the  moon,  and  workers  re- 
ceive some  of  the  highest  wages  in  history. 
However,  we  are  again  involved  in  a  bloody 
war,  this  time  In  Indochina.  High  wages  are 
offset  by  inflation — Inflation  that  has  cut  the 
value  of  the  dollar  In  half.  Our  colleges  are 
being  rocked  by  riots,  and  our  young  peo- 
ple's minds  are  being  destroyed  by  drugs — 
by  the  well-known  drug  that  Is  fed  Into  the 
body,  and  the  lesser  known  drug  of  propa- 
ganda that  Is  fed  Into  the  mind.  It  Is  the 
best  of  times,  yet  it  Is  the  worst  of  times. 

This  Is  the  world  Into  which  we  must 
bring  the  light  of  hope.  We  do  Indeed  have 
a  difficult  Job  ahead  of  us. 

But  when  we  take  a  close  look  at  the  situ- 
ation, we  flnd  that  we  have  no  problems  that 
have  not  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Our 
people  have  been  using  drugs  for  centuries. 
our  dollar  has  been  up  and  down  In  value 
more  often  than  Martha  MltcheU'a  Jaw.  and 
our  colleges  have  been  victims  of  more  kinds 
of  "threats"  than  even  the  most  imagina- 
tive person  could  have  predicted.  The  world 
we  Inherit  Is  no  worse  than  that  which  our 
fathers  Inherited,  but  with  Just  a  lltUe  bit 
of  Indifference  we  could  make  it  worse.  You 
see,  the  major  problem  plaguing  America 
today  Is  the  Indifference  of  Its  citizens.  For 
many  Americans,  their  patriotic  chores  are 
finished  when  they  cast  their  ballot  In  an 
election:  after  that  they  can  sit  back  and 
criticize,  without  becoming  personally  in- 
volved. Too  often  today  Americans  feel  that 
they  are  worthless,  much  like  the  dog  de- 
scribed m  William  Faulkner's  short  story, 
•The  Bear." 

And  a  little  dog,  nameless  and  mongrel 
and  many-fathered,  grown,  yet  weighing  less 
Than  six  pounds,  saying  as  If  to  Itaelf,  "I  cant 
be  dangerous,  because  there's  nothing  smaller 
than  I  am;  I  can't  be  fierce,  because  they 
would  call  It  Just  noise;  I  can't  be  humble, 
because  I'm  too  close  to  the  ground  to  genu- 
flect: I  cant  be  proud,  because  I  wouldnt 
be  near  enough  to  It  for  anyone  to  know 
who  was  casting  the  shadow,  and  I  don't 
even  know  that  I'm  going  to  heaven,  because 
they  have  already  decided  that  I  don't  have 
an  immortal  soul." 
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How«Ter,  tlil«  very  thoughtful  dog  ended 
on  a  note  of  hope: 

"So  all  I  can  be  la  braye.  But  It's  all  right. 
I  can  be  that,  even  U  they  call  It  just  noise." 

If  that  mongrel  can  be  brave  with  all  It  has 
going  against  It,  can't  we  also  be  brave?  If 
we  are  brave  enough  to  work  our  hardest, 
we  can  renew  the  values  of  our  country. 

We  have  a  challenge  and  a  hope.  We  must 
do  the  work  to  keep  our  nation  strong,  and 
we  have  the  hope  that  we  can  bulid  a  better 
world.  "This  Is  the  hope  that  beckons  us 
onward  in  this  century  of  trial.  This  Is  the 
work  that  awaits  us  all,  to  be  done  with 
bravery,  with  charity — and  with  prayer  to 
Almighty  God." 


OIL  LESSON— A  BITTER  SPILL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 18  of  this  year  two  Standard  Oil  of 
California  tankers  collided  under  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  causing  severe  dam- 
age to  one  ship  and  spilling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  bunker  fuel  into 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  reaction  of  residents  of  the  bay 
ai-ea  was  immediate.  Initial  outrage 
turned  to  profound  concern  as  thousands 
of  volunteers  manned  the  beaches  of  the 
bay  and  the  headlands  outside  of  the 
Golden  Gate  to  rescue  oil-covered  birds 
and  sweep  up  the  oil  that  drifted  onto  the 
beaches  with  the  incoming  tides. 

Other  volunteers  began  a  24-hour-a- 
day  effort  to  save  the  birds.  We  now  know 
that  those  efforts  were  largely  In  vain, 
though  a  new  bird  treatment  method  did 
result  in  a  recovery  rate  much  above  the 
previous  experiences  with  similar  disas- 
ters. 

The  800,000  gallons  of  bunker  fuel 
that  spilled  into  the  bay  has  been  largely 
cleaned  up  and  scientists  report  that  the 
estuarine  ecology  of  the  bay  system  has 
returned  to  normal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  physical  ef- 
fects of  this  oil  spill  are  no  longer  visible, 
the  long-range  efforts  are  much  in  evi- 
dence. 

The  volunteers  who  manned  the  Rich- 
mond Bird  Treatment  Center  have  draft- 
ed an  emergency  system  for  rescuing  and 
treating  stricken  birds. 

The  volunteers  have,  also  compiled  an 
elaborate  call-up  system  to  have  treat- 
ment centers  and  beach  cleanup  crews 
on  the  scene  of  a  possible  repeat  spill 
within  minutes. 

Shortly  after  the  January  18  spill,  I 
and  several  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
bay  area  requested  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe's  assistance  In  having 
environmental  groups  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club  take  an  active  and  official  role,  as  a 
party  in  interest,  in  the  Investigations  of 
subsequent  oil  spill  incidents. 

We  made  this  request  because  we  be- 
lieve that  environmentalists  have  a 
unique  expertise  which  would  give  such 
marine  incident  investigations  a  new, 
and  more  complete,  dimension. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Secretary, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  did  not  agree 
with  our  contention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  Bay- 
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delta  system  is  especially  vulnerable  to 
such  Incidents  as  the  recent  oil  spill - 
collision. 

There  are  many  petroleum  facilities 
in  the  bay  area  which  are  served  by 
tankers  of  moderate  size,  but  with  a 
frequency  that  Increases  the  chance  of 
collision. 

The  currents  and  fogs  which  are  typi- 
cal of  San  Francisco  Bay,  also,  contribute 
to  the  chance  of  accidents. 

There  is  a  profound  need  to  study  this 
problem  and  to  come  up  with  new  and 
improved  safety  procedures.  This  need  is 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  larger  tankers 
are  envisioned  for  use  within  the  bay, 
tankers  with  much  greater  capacity  than 
the  tankers  which  collided  on  January 
18. 

The  San  Francisco  Marine  Exchange 
recognises  the  need  for  such  a  study,  but, 
in  a  statement  similar  to  that  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  indicated  to 
me  that  it  does  not  agree  that  environ- 
mental groups  have  a  place  In  the  study. 

I  find  this  opinion  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers may  have  a  background  look  at  this 
situation  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  place  in  the  Record 
an  excellent  account  of  the  recent  oil 
spill  written  by  Gil  Bailey  of  the  Long 
Beach  Independent  Press- Telegram  and 
copies  of  my  correspondence  with  Secre- 
tary Volpe  and  the  San  Francisco  Ma- 
rine Exchange: 

A  BrrxER   Spill 
(By  Gil  Bailey) 

As  midnight  passed  and  Jan.  18,  1971.  be- 
came alive,  the  cities  around  San  Pranclsco 
Bay  were  relatively  quiet.  The  fog  was  In,  a 
heavy,  wet  blanket,  and  It  added  to  the  si- 
lence as  Sunday  night  merged  into  Monday 
morning.  There  were  crews  at  work  at  the 
Standard  Oil  Refinery  in  Richmond,  and  Its 
nearby  docks  from  which  one  tanker  had 
Just  sailed,  and  where  another  was  due  to 
arrive  shortly. 

Two  miles  away  a  University  of  California 
warehouse  sat  dark,  unheated,  empty  except 
for  the  row  on  row  of  stored  materials,  and 
at  Berkeley  the  students  were  quiet,  sleeping, 
studying,  or  whatever,  but  quiet. 

In  a  San  Pranclsco  U.S.  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion, Sonarman  2.C.  John  B.  Holcomb  moni- 
tored a  radar  set  and  saw  the  blips  of  two 
tankers,  one  coming  In  the  Golden  Gate  and 
the  other  leaving,  clear  on  the  screen,  but 
hidden  in  the  fog  of  actuality.  In  Long  Beach 
a  25-year  veteran  of  the  State  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game,  a  captain,  slept  as  did  the 
oil  spill  crews  of  Crosby  and  Overton,  a  Long 
Beach  cleanup  firm. 

Later  the  sonarman  reported,  "They  (the 
Images)  merged  and  moved  east.  I  was  wait- 
ing for  them  to  separate,  but  they  went  east- 
ward." 

Just  under  the  Golden  Gate  the  two  tank- 
ers, the  Oregon  Standard,  outbound  and  the 
Arizona  Standard,  Inbound,  had  met.  merged, 
collided,  and  at  1:48  am.,  Jan.  18,  1971,  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  oil  began  spilling  Into  the 
waters  between  Marin  County  and  San  Pran- 
clsco. 

Later,  six  weeks  later  or  so,  the  representa- 
tives of  Standard  Oil.  the  picture  of  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  sat  Impassive  In  yet  an- 
other meeting  on  oil  spills,  and  heard  again 
and  again  how  "lucky"  it  had  been  that  both 
tankers  were  from  Standard  and  thus  the 
culprit,  the  company  responsible,  was  Im- 
mediately identified.  Standard  has  not  yet 
commented  publicly  on  Its  "luck." 

But  at  that  moment  of  collision,  as  one 
ship  ripped  a  40-foot  hole  in  the  other,  the 
chain  of  events  began  what  has  been  called 
the  "San  Pranclsco  Bay  oil  spill  disaster."  a 
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disaster  which  didn't  happen,  except  per- 
haps to  Standard  Oil. 

Big  oil  hsis  a  drill  now  for  oil  spills,  a  drill 
honed  to  perfection  In  the  English  Channel, 
oS  Santa  Barbara,  and  In  the  far  and  near 
parts  of  the  world.  Government,  state  and 
federal,  too  has  a  drill,  a  practiced  If  still  Im- 
perfect response  to  the  moment  of  Impact. 
Pog  that  Monday  morning  hid  the  damage 
and  that  fog  would  cover  the  wounds  for 
hours  to  come,  but  throughout  the  Bay  Area, 
and  the  state,  phones  were  ringing  within 
minutes. 

Standard  was  calling  in  cleanup  crews  by 
the  hundreds,  and  state  and  federal  officials 
were  being  called,  too. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Is  the  responsible 
agency  for  oil  spill  cleanup  in  navigable 
waters,  the  state  of  California  for  Inland 
waters.  A  San  Francisco  Coast  Guard  officer 
was  from  the  moment  of  collision  "the  on- 
scene  commander."  The  state  forces  were, 
under  the  drill,  to  play  a  secondary  but 
Important  role. 

At  4:30  a.m.  E.  C.  Fullerton,  chief  of 
operations  of  the  State  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game  called  Long  Beach  for  the  home 
of  Fish  and  Game  captain  Walter  H.  Putnam. 

"Putman  knows  more  about  oil  splllo  than 
any  man  In  the  state,"  a  California  disaster 
official  explained  later.  The  lean,  somewhat 
weatherbeaten  officer  had  helped  clean  up 
after  2,500  oil  spills  since  1945  and  this  spill 
was  not  the  biggest,  nor  the  worst. 

"It  was  not  a  disaster,"  said  Putman  flatly. 
"It  was  moderate.  ' 

He  Is  right,  despite  the  publicity  at  the 
time  and  as  a  result  Bay  Area  reporters  later 
called  their  own  oil  spill  seminar  to  learn 
the  facts. 

Three  factors  kept  the  spill  from  being  a 
disaster : 

The  oil  was  one  of  the  least  toxic  com- 
monly used  along  the  California  coast,  and 
one  of  the  easiest  to  remove; 

The  amount  of  oil  and  the  areas  contami- 
nated were  well  within  the  commercial 
cleanup  capacity  of  Standard  OU; 

Considering  the  weather  conditions  and 
tides,  the  location  of  the  collision  was  for- 
tunate, and  most  of  the  oU  flowed  out  to  sea, 
instead  of  Into  the  Bay.  and  the  South  Bay 
where  removal  would  have  been  all  but  im- 
possible and  much  more  marine  life  would 
have  died. 

But  on  that  foggy  morning  in  San  Pran- 
clsco these  facts  were  hidden,  as  they  were 
to  remain  hidden  even  after  they  were  dis- 
covered because  of  a  Coast  Guard  news 
blackout. 

The  same  fog  which  shrouded  the  Bay 
forced  Putman,  two  suitcases  in  hand,  to 
use  a  fish  and  game  plane  to  fly  to  the 
scene.  Shortly  after  noon  his  twin-engined 
Cessna  came  through  the  fog  Into  breaking 
sunshine  over  the  Ferry  Building  In  San 
Francisco. 

The  plane  circled  the  Bay  In  its  hunt  for 
oil,  spotting  but  3,000  barrels  inside  the  Bay, 
lapping  at  Angel  Island, 

At  2  p.m.  Putman  met  with  Commander 
Gordon  H.  Dlckman,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  on- 
scene  commander,  and  with  James  Braden. 
Standard  Oils  representative  at  the  on-scene 
command  post  o:i  Yorba  Bueua  Island.  Dlck- 
man assigned  Putman  the  Job  of  aerial  ob- 
servation of  the  oil. 

By  night  the  Coast  Guard  and  Pish  and 
Game  knew  the  extent  of  the  spill.  They 
knew  It  was  but  a  moderate  spill,  that  Stand- 
ard Oil  had  the  capacity  to  clean  It  up  and 
that  the  Job  should  not  take  more  than 
10  days. 

"We  knew  it  would  wash  up  on  the 
beaches  south  of  Seal  Rocks  and  that's  where 
we  wanted  It."  said  Putman,  "because  It 
would  do  the  least  damage  there  and  would 
be  easier  to  remove  " 

The  hard  facts  of  oil  pollution  were  not 
known  to  the  people  of  the  Bay  and,  to  the 
general  public,  oil  on  beaches  Is  a  bigger 
tragedy  than  oil  on  rocks,  or  in  tidelands  and 
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marsh  where  It  would  kill  more,  and  can't  be 
removed. 

No  one  knew  nor  could  they  predict  the 
response  of  the  people  of  the  Bay  Area. 

San  Pranclsco  Bay  Is,  perhaps,  the  most 
polluted  waterway  in  California,  but  few  of 
the  4.5  million  people  who  live  around  that 
Bay  know  this  simple  fact,  nor  recognize 
their  dally  contribution  to  that  pollution, 
and  even  fewer  of  the  proud  citizens  of  the 
city  of  San  Pranclsco,  actually  now  but  a 
suburb,  a  not  so  Important  one.  of  the  larger 
metropolis  of  the  Bay.  know  their  city  Is  the 
biggest  of  all  the  polluters.  Tet  all  of  these 
people  see  that  Bay  dally  and  it  Is  part  of  the 
fabric  of  their  lives. 

That  Monday  they  did  know  by  the  mil- 
lions that  oil  was  spoiling  their  Bay.  killing 
birds  and  darkening  their  beaches.  Unlike 
people  elsewhere,  they  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  spillage.  Their  response 
was  unique;  It  hadn't  happened  at  Scuita 
Barbara,  it  hadn't  happened  anyplace  else. 

By  night  they  were  on  beaches  In  the 
thousands,  working  under  searchlights,  pull- 
ing birds  out  of  the  water,  and  sometimes 
reaching  with  bare  hands  to  grasp  the 
bubbles  of  oil  as  they  washed  ashore. 

It  was  an  unbelievable  sight,  the  thou- 
sands, long  haired,  short-haired,  old.  young, 
middle  class  and  hippie,  not  knowing  what 
they  should  do.  but  determined  to  do  some- 
thing. 

The  people  of  the  Bay  have  a  strange  rela- 
tionship with  It.  They  are  organized,  orga- 
nized from  the  time  they  stopped  the  filling 
of  the  Bay  and  at  the  same  time  retired  some 
politicians  without  ceremony.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  conservation  groups,  and  they  are 
interconnected,  but.  to  say  the  least,  they 
were  not  interconnected  with  Standard  Oil, 
nor  really  with  the  Coast  Guard  or  Pish  and 
Oame. 

The  conservationists  had  fought  Standard, 
long  and  hard,  and  the  company  and  the 
ecologlsts  looked  at  each  other  with  deep 
suspicion.  No  one  knew  the  oil  company  drill 
In  time  of  spill,  nor  that  Standard  had  ac- 
cepted its  respKJnsiblllty  fully,  for  It  was  to 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  to 
clean  up. 

No  one  was  ready  to  direct  the  volunteer 
efforts  and  In  those  first  few  hours  the  ef- 
forts were  undirected,  except  by  the  volun- 
teers themselves,  speaking  in  many  voices  to 
the  radio  and  television  stations. 

The  failure  to  inform  the  public  and  the 
failure  to  expect  and  then  organize  volun- 
teer efforts  were  the  two  biggest  failures  In 
response  to  the  spill. 

Yet,  these  failures  are  understandable  In 
the  context  of  what  happened  within  a  few 
hours  on  that  Monday  morning. 

The  professional  crews  were  working  with 
dispatch,  including  a  crew  from  Long  Beach 
from  Crosby  and  Overton,  one  brought  to  the 
Bay  Area  by  Standard,  because  of  that  com- 
pany's expertise.  But  sometimes  the  volun- 
teers, not  understanding,  hindered  the  work, 
and  sometimes  the  crews  were  used  more  for 
show,  public  relations,  than  from  actual 
need,  as  Standard  provided  crews  Just  to 
reassure  some  communities. 

And  no  one  had  reported  that  this  was  a 
moderate  spill,  which  within  the  Bay  would 
be  cleaned  up  shortly. 

Tragedy  resulted. 

The  major  tragedy  was  the  bird  rescue 
effort .  which  failed  painfully  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  past  experience  was  clear.  Between  95 
and  99  per  cent  of  all  birds  covered  with  oil 
would  die  despite  rescue  efforts. 

"The  kindest  thing  to  do  was  hit  them  over 
the  head  with  sticks,"  said  one  state  official 
on  the  basis  of  past  knowledge,  hard  words. 
Santa  Barbara  and  elsewhere.  He  was  right 
In  the  vast  majority  of  rescue  attempts. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  was  the  death  ratio  at 
the  San  Pranclsco  zone,  and  at  most  rescue 
stations. 

But  the  volunteers  would  not  believe  and 
the  birds  died,  painfully  and  slowly. 
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But  the  state  and  federal  officials  too 
were  Ignorant. 

Dr.  James  Naviaux.  a  veterinarian  living  In 
Pleasanron.  a  valley  city  Just  across  the 
hills  from  the  East  Bay  Area,  had  long  been 
interested  In  bird  rescue  efforts.  He  organized 
a  shelter  at  his  home  and  then  offered  ad- 
vice to  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
students. 

Monday  morning  university  officials  open- 
ed their  warehouse  at  Richmond,  the  one 
but  two  miles  from  the  Standard  Oil  docks, 
and  students  by  the  hundreds  Joined  In  the 
bird  rescue  efforts.  They  were  led  by  Dr. 
John  Bodle  of  the  Berkeley  campus.  Dr. 
James  Harris.  Berkeley,  and  Lawrence  L. 
Schmelzer.  Berkeley  campus  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  Officer. 

Birds  brought  to  these  two  centers  bad 
the  oil  removed  with  mineral  oil,  which  In 
turn  was  removed  with  com  meal.  The 
warehouse  shouted  with  "quiet"  signs  and 
a  stereo  system  played  surf  sounds.  Each  bird 
received  individual  medical  help  and  34- 
hour  care,  care  which  continued  for  more 
than  two  months.  Some  are  still  under  care. 

It  was  a  complex,  technical  operation,  or- 
ganized and  carried  through  by  the  students, 
and  supported  financially  by  Standard,  de- 
spite the  doubts  of  federal  and  state  officials. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  birds  svirvlved; 
some  have  been  released  back  to  their  nat- 
ural envtroimiient.  Two  months  after  the 
spill,  the  warehouse  emergency  center  was 
closed,  and  300  birds  moved  to  Tubba  Island, 
an  isolated  spot  at  the  north  end  of  the  Bay, 
where  they  will  be  cared  for  until  their  own 
natural  oils  return. 

"It  is  no  use  to  try  to  clean  a  bird  in  a 
bathtub,"  said  Dr.  Naviaux  at  the  oil  spill 
seminar  organized  by  the  press.  "It  vrould  be 
kinder  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery." 

Only  such  an  operation  as  was  mounted  at 
the  warehouse  can  expect  to  succeed  and 
that  success  will  only  be  partial. 

Dr.  Naviaux  and  the  students  are  prepar- 
ing a  handbook  for  the  next  oil  spill. 

The  bird  center  cost  Standard  $1,000  a  day 
until  it  cut  off  the  funds  March  30  with 
some  300  birds  still  under  care.  Only  27  birds 
had  been  released. 

Overall  Standard  spent  an  estimated  $4 
million  In  its  cleanup  efforts,  proving  that 
it  Is  easier  and  cheaper  to  spill  oil  than  to 
clean  it  up.  However,  an  insurance  pool,  set 
up  by  the  oil  companies,  will  help  with  the 
bills.  Big  oil  recognizes  that  oil  spills,  like 
the  common  cold,  can  and  will  strike  any- 
one. 

Over  the  days,  then  weeks,  and  finally 
months  of  the  spiU  activity,  a  grudging 
respect,  if  shot  through  with  more  than  oc- 
casional suspicions,  grew  up  between  the 
Standard  officials  and  the  conservationists. 

"We  didn't  talk  before,"  said  one  of  Stand- 
ard's top  management,  "but  we  should  have, 
and  we  will  now." 

There  were  many  lessons  learned  from  the 
Sfui  Francisco  oil  spill,  and  not  the  least 
was  to  prepare  for  and  organize  volimteers. 

But  as  review  session  followed  review 
session  other  facts  were  learned. 

The  oil  companies  through  regional  co- 
operative organizations  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  area,  the  Santa  Barlwra  area, 
and  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay  Area,  have  plans 
to  meet  oil  spill  emergencies.  They  are  ready 
and  willing  to  clean  up  and  to  clean  up  with 
dispatch. 

Full  and  fast  dlscloeure  of  the  extent  and 
damage  of  the  oil  spUl  through  newspapen 
and  the  media  Is  essential  to  coordinate  the 
volunteers,  a  lesaon  the  Coast  Quard  had 
drummed  into  Its  head  onoe  more  at  the 
press  seminar  in  a  brief  but  violent  explo- 
sion of  reporters'  voioes. 

But  more  is  needed: 

There  is  no  adequate  oommunloatton  or 
traffic  system  for  ships  as  they  enter  and 
leave  crowded  West  Ooaat  ports.  Pedsral  leg- 
islation la  needed  to  oorreot  tliese  dsflclen- 
oles. 

More  oil  will  be  oomlng  to  OalUomla  by 
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ship,  bigger  ships  when  the  Alaskan  oil  fields 
are  tapped,  and  oU  argues  that  off-shore 
drilling  should  be  resumed  full  scale  be- 
cause that  limits  the  amount  needed  to  come 
in  ships. 

Finally,  more  oil  is  spilled  every  day  at 
sea  than  In  the  San  Pranclsco  q)lll  as  ships 
clean  their  tanks  offshore. 

That  drip,  drip,  drip  of  poisons  has  pol- 
luted the  far  reaches  of  our  oceans,  accord- 
ing to  scientists. 

Yet  as  long  as  Amwicans  demand  the 
energy  needed  by  an  affluent  society  oil  will 
be  with  us.  There  will  be  more  oil  spills,  ev- 
eryone agreed. 

"The  beet  place  for  an  oil  aplll  Is  a  sandy 
beach,"  said  Putman,  the  stage's  expert.  "It 
is  the  easiest  to  pick  up.  The  tide  works  for 
you." 

He  pointed  out  the  hard  facts  of  oU  spills: 

"Where  the  ocean  goes,  the  oil  goes.  Man 
Isn't  going  to  say  to  the  ocean,  'Dont  go 
there.'  You  Just  hope  It  goes  where  you  can 
deal  with  It. 

"If  there  is  a  storm  coming  in,  you  Just  sit 
down  and  pray.  Where  the  wind  Is  going  to 
blow,  that's  where  the  oU  is  going  to  go. 

"Mother  Nature  is  going  to  do  something 
for  you.  She  Is  either  going  to  work  for  you, 
or  against  you." 

All  of  the  modem  devices  now  being  tested 
at  great  expense  by  big  oil  can't  yet  do  the 
Job,  oil  company  executive  Thomas  Gaines 
told  yet  another  oil  pollution  aemlnar  at 
Long  Beach's  Oceans  '71  conference. 

The  skimmers  and  booms  have  failed  their 
sea  tests. 

"Straw  worked  best  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
and  today  that  Bay,  as  with  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Chaimel ,  has  returned  to  relatively  nor- 
mal with  marine  life  once  more  healthy, 
according  to  the  biologists.  In  both  cases, 
luck  played  a  role.  In  other  areas  where  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  oil  were  spUled,  life  has  not 
returned. 

And  more  oil,  not  to  mention  other  poi- 
sons, pours  out  of  the  sewers  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  daily  than  was  spilled  by  Standard. 

In  Sacramento  state  officials  are  working 
on  plans  for  future  oil  spills,  as  are  the 
oil  companies. 

At  sea  ships  still  dump  their  tanks,  daily 
spreading  twice  as  much  oil  as  was  lost  in 
the  San  Francisco  spill. 

"It  is  not  the  so-called  big  disasters  which 
count."  said  Jacques  Cousteau.  world  famous 
oceanographer.  speaking  of  his  beloved 
ooecms.  "It  is  the  slow  drip  of  poison  which 
Is  killing  them." 

FrBRUART  10,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Volpe, 
Secretary  o/  TTansportation,, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secrxtabt:  Recent  accidents  in- 
volving oU  tankers  and  resulting  In  damag- 
ing spills  of  oil  in  San  Pranciaoo  Bay  and 
Long  Island  Sound  have  served  to  point  out 
the  need  to  give  environmental  consequences 
of  marine  Incidents  full  airing  in  formal 
inquiries  following  such  accidents. 

The  need  for  revision  of  present  inquiry 
procedures  is  quite  apparent  in  the  case  of 
the  San  Pranclsco  collision  inquiry  being 
conducted  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Environmental  groups  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club  have  not  been  allowed  to  be  full  partlci- 
p«mts  In  the  Inquiry.  Sierra  Club  officials 
have  stated  that  they  wanted  to  be  able  to 
cross-examine  witnesses,  offer  aiKl  subpoena 
witnesses,  etc. 

We,  too,  feel  that  the  environmental  as- 
pects of  this  accident  should  be  fully  ex- 
amined so  that  proper  preventive  meastirea 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence. 

Your  comments  and  suggestions  in  this 
matter  would  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jotoux  R.  Waldxe, 
ROBKXT  L.  LEGcrrr, 
John  B.  Moss, 
PHnxip  Bttbton, 
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Ronald  V.  DELLtrMs. 
Glen  M.  Anderson. 
James  C.  Gorman. 
George  C.  Danielson, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
Don  Edw.^rds. 
AuGUsrcs  P.  Hawkins, 
Thomas  M.  Rees. 
Edward  R  Roybal, 
Harold  T.  Johnson. 

Members  of  Congress. 


The  Secrbtabt  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Jeromx  R.  Waij)IK, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa'<hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Waldh  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  10,  1971  regarding  the  ap- 
pearance of  enylronmental  protection  groups 
In  Investigations  of  marine  casualties  con- 
ducted by  the  Coast  Guard  to  assure  that 
the  environmental  consequences  of  acci- 
dents Involving  oil  spills  are  given  a  full 
airing.  I  completely  agree  with  you  that  the 
environmental  Implications  of  casualties 
such  as  the  SS  OREGON  STANDARD  SS 
ARIZONA  STANDARD  collision  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  must  be  fully  examined.  Never- 
theless, It  must  be  recognized  that  the  im- 
mediate goal  of  the  Coast  Guard  Investiga- 
tion is  to  develop  information  so  that  proper 
measures  can  be  instituted  to  prevent  simi- 
lar casualties  in  the  future. 

The  Coast  Guard  derives  Its  authority  to 
conduct  marine  casualty  Investigations  from 
46  use,  239.  The  statute  requires  an  in- 
quiry to  establish  the  cause  of  a  casualty 
with  a  view  to  instituting  remedial  measures 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  casualty  and 
to  minimize  the  consequences  of  casualties 
to  vessels,  their  passengers,  crew  and  cargo. 
Because  the  determination  of  cause  fre- 
quently Involves  the  legal  responsibility  of 
such  persons  the  statute  provides  that  any 
owner,  licensed  officer,  holder  of  a  certificate 
of  service,  other  person  whose  conduct  is 
under  Investigation,  or  other  party  In  Inter- 
est shall  be  allowed  to  be  represented  by 
counsel,  to  cross-examine  witnesses  and  to 
call  witnesses  on  his  own  behalf.  I  think  It 
Is  clear  that  an  environmental  protection 
group  is  not  a  "party  in  Interest"  in  the 
context  of  this  statute.  We  believe  that  ac- 
cording an  environmental  protection  group 
such  status  would  derogate  from  the  atten- 
tion which  the  enabling  statute  contemplates 
should  be  focused  on  the  cause  of  the  cas- 
ualty. 

Yet  it  Is  also  clear  that  the  environmental 
consequences  of  a  casualty  are  a  major  con- 
sideration and  that  the  Board  can  make  valid 
determinations  only  If  it  is  fully  Informed  In 
these  matters.  Counsel  for  the  Sierra  Club 
requested  that  the  Club  be  designated  a 
"party  in  interest"  before  the  Marine  Board 
of  Investigation.  While  the  specific  request 
was  properly  denied  Inasmuch  as  the  Sierra 
Club  was  not  a  "party  in  Interest"  with  a 
right  to  appear,  the  Marine  Board  of  Investi- 
gation was  anxious  to  utilize  all  available 
expertise  In  conducting  Its  investiga- 
tion and  in  arriving  at  Its  Findings,  Con- 
clusions and  Recommendations.  It  invited 
the  Sierra  Club  to  attend  the  hearings  and 
suggest  appropriate  lines  of  inquiry  to 
develop  Information  on  the  environmental 
consequences  of  the  collision.  A  full  review 
of  the  transcript  of  testimony  aj;  the  investi- 
gation has  not  yet  been  completed;  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  Board  not  only 
called  witnesses  sp)eclflcally  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  facts  concerning  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  the  collision 
but  that  a  great  number  of  the  questions 
presented  to  the  Board  by  the  Sierra  Club 
were  propounded  to  witnesses  subpoenaed  to 
testify  as  to  the  cause  of  the  casualty.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  investigation 
dealt  adequately  with  environmental  con- 
siderations. 

The  concern  of  environmental  protection 
groups  in  casualties  of  this  nature  Is  appre- 
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elated  and  shared  by  the  Department  and 
the  Coeist  Guard.  Coast  Guard  investigating 
o£Bcers  and  Marine  Boards  of  Investigation 
will  utilize  all  available  assistance  and  exper- 
tise such  as  that  afforded  by  the  Sierra  Club 
in  future  investigations. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  charges  the  Coast 
Guard  with  responsibility  for  prescribing 
and  enforcing  regulations  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  our  waters  by  oil.  We  are.  therefore, 
deeply  involved  in  the  study  of  the  measures 
that  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment from  the  consequences  of  accidents  In- 
volving tankers.  At  this  time  the  Coast 
Guard  is  developing  regulations  implement- 
ing its  new  authority.  It  hopes  to  be  ready  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  proposed  regulations 
this  summer. 

In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard,  in  coopyera- 
tion  with  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
and  the  Water  Quality  Office  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Is  jointly  spon- 
soring a  three-day  symposium  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  water 
by  oil  from  marine  related  activities  which 
win  begin  on  Tuesday.  June  15.  1971. 

If  I  mav  be  of  further  a.^.-;ut.ince.  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call. 
Sincerely, 

John   Volpe. 

April  5.  1971 
Mr.  Robert  Langer, 

Executive  Director,  Marine  Exchange.  World- 
Trade   Center.    San    Francisco.    Calif 

Dear  Bob:  I  found  your  press  release 
regarding  shipping  hazards  and  pollution 
dangers  resultant  of  those  dangers  to  be 
most    timely 

I  note  in  the  composition  of  the  Task  Force 
that  there  are  no  environmentalists  In  the 
Force. 

Have  you  given  consideration  to  Including 
representatives  of  the  Sierra  Club  or  other 
environmental  groups  to  assist  the  Task 
Force  in  tissessing  the  p)ollution  aspects  of 
this  matter? 

I  would  think  that  such  assistance  would 
be  most  helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JEBOMB   R.    WAiDEB. 

Marinx  Exchange, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  April  9,  1971. 
Hon.  Jeromx  Waldie, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jerry:  Thank  you  for  your  April  5 
response  to  my  letter  and  related  press  re- 
lease on  Operation  Rose,  a  Joint  Association 
of  Bay  Area  Governments  and  Marine  Ex- 
change undertaking. 

Your  suggestion  regarding  composition  of 
the  task  forces — to  include  environmental 
interests — Is  also  appreciated. 

This  was  given  consideration  when  the  ef- 
fort was  being  planned  (with  a  regrettably 
short  time  lead — Congressional  timetable,  not 
ours!) . 

As  you  know,  heavy  conservationist  partic- 
ipation was  successfully  sought  when  the 
"Accent"  committee  was  formed  on  the  Bald- 
win-Stockton Channel  project.  Similarly, 
such  expertise  was  brought  in  when  the  Ex- 
change last  year  formed  its  own  Harbor  En- 
vironment Protection  Committee. 

In  the  current  instance,  it  was  agreed  that 
such  participation  would  not  be  soueht  First, 
while  the  Intent  of  the  effort  is  to  seek  navi- 
gational Improvements  ( in  rules,  laws,  aids 
and  procedures)  to  minimize  mishaps  (as 
tanker  accidents)  which  adversely  affect  the 
environment  (the  Bay  system),  the  fact  of 
such  results  was  not  at  issue.  Rather,  the 
thrust  is  to  find  operational  techniques  and 
changes  &b  will  reduce  accident  potentials. 
This  is  a  technical  ,'vnd  highly  sophisticated 
field,  where  real  expertise  Is  obtained  usually 
only  with  considerable  experience  and  often 
command  responsibility.  No  environmentalist 
to  my  knowledge — regardless  of  other  compe- 
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tence — has  also  qualifications  as  to  evaluate 
the  exact  siting  of  a  Golden  Gate  Bridge  ra- 
dar transponder  for  maximum  benefit  to  pi- 
lots, or  to  comment  on  the  extent  and  con- 
tent of  VHP  Information  to  be  given  by  a 
shore  advisory  station  to  a  vessel  underway. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  foreshortened 
time  frame,  the  need  to  direct  efforts  not  to 
the  side  (and  often  discursive)  aspects  of 
pollution  but  rather  to  immediate  and  pend- 
ing actions  to  make  navigation  safer,  our 
program  includes  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
industry  navigation  experts  and  talents,  but 
not  ecologlsts  or  environmental  action  group 
per  se. 

I  hope  that  when  you  and  other  members 
of  our  Delegation  receive  the  results  of  this 
effort,  you  will  find  them  constructive  and 
helpful. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  H.  Langner, 

Executive  Secretary. 


POSSIBLE  ADMISSION  OF  SPAIN 
TO  NATO 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  May  9  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
included  an  interesting  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  possible  admission  of  Spain  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  editorial  correctly  notes  that  a 
possible  invitation  to  Spain  to  become  a 
member  is  primarily  opposed  by  Socialist 
parties  in  several  European  countries.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  this  opposition  Is  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  time  has  come  to 
invite  Spain  to  become  a  member  of  the 
alliance. 

If  NATO  is  Important,  and  the  Senate 
so  voted  last  week,  then  should  not  Spain 
which  has  greater  military  power  than 
any  of  our  NATO  partners — except 
Germany,  Turkey,  and  England — be  a 
part  of  NATO? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Spain  in  NATO?"  be 
included  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPAIN  IN  NATO? 

The  subject  was  Spain  and  the  arguments 
of  Sen  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr  were  well  founded. 
It  Is  time,  the  re=pected  Virginia  Democrat 
told  the  Senate,  to  forget  Spain's  wartime 
past  and  political  ideology  and  admit  that 
nation  to  membership  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Fresh  from  a  visit  to  Spain.  North  Africa 
and  N.\TO  headquarters  in  Brussels.  Byrd 
said  NATO  was  never  more  threatened  on  its 
southern  flank  than  now.  with  a  powerful 
.Soviet  fleet  in  the  Medlterr.mean  sea  and 
Ru.ssla  driving  to  become  the  dominant  power 
of  the  entire  Mediterranean  region  The  addi- 
tion of  Spanish  forces  would  make  a  sJlid 
contribution  to  NATO.  Byrd  said,  and  would 
have  the  added  advantage  of  reducing  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  300- 
000  servicemen  and  200.000  dependents  in  the 
NATO  area 

Given  the  present  political  and  strategic 
.situation — with  Egypt  a  virtual  dependency 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  only  Tiinl/ia  and 
Morocco  among  North  African  states  friendly 
to  the  West — Byrd  said  it  was  clear  that 
Spain  is  "of  critical  importance  to  the  south 
flank  of  the  NATO  alliance." 

No  one  faulted  Sen.  Byrd's  reasoning.  The 
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logic  of  his  argument  was  self-evident.  The 
fly  in  the  ointment  was  whether  such  argu- 
ments would  prevail  in  NATO  where  Spain 
has  been  blackballed  by  the  opposition  of 
powerful  Sc«:lalist  parties  In  several  western 
Eurojjean  nations — notably  Norway,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and,  at 
time.s.  Britain.  They  can't  forget  Franco's 
victory  in  the  civil  war. 

If  it  were  up  to  our  Senate,  there  isn't  much 
doubt  that  Spam  would  be  a  member  of 
NATO  now.  Since  1953  the  Senate  has  ratified 
treaties  which  enable  the  U.S.  to  maintain 
two  air  force  bases  and  a  naval  base  in  Spain 
and  provide  Spain  with  military  hardware. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Social- 
ists in  NATO  will  drop  their  opposition  to 
Spanish  membership. 


KIWANIS  CLUB  OP  PITMAN.  N.J., 
CONCERNED  ABOUT  DRUG  ABUSE 
CONTROL  EFFORTS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  needs  to  be 
said  that  simply  because  the  Congress 
has  enacted  two  major  drug  abuse  meas- 
ures within  the  past  2  years,  the  drug 
abuse  problem,  especially  among  our 
young  people,  has  not  disappeared  nor  is 
the  situation  any  less  urgent.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  continuing  debate  over  the 
drug  abuse  problem  as  a  medical  ver- 
sus, a  law  enforcement  problem  will  have 
adverse  effects,  particularly  where  the 
courts  view  their  role  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
two  schools  of  thought  apart  from  an  ob- 
jective interpretation  of  the  laws  as  they 
are  written.  The  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act,  approved  in  1970,  at- 
tempted to  strike  a  balance  of  both  views, 
recognizing  nonetlieless  that  drug  abuse 
prevention  must  be  preferred  to  rehabili- 
tation. While  this  act  proceeds  necessarily 
on  the  theory  of  deterring  drug  abuse  by 
way  of  a  rational  system  of  penalties  and 
drug  classifications,  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act  was  also  approved  in  1970  to 
approach  the  problem  on  the  level  of 
i-eason  and  Information  as  to  the  dangers 
of  drutr  abuse. 

Indicative  of  the  continuing  concern  in 
our  communities  as  to  the  rapid  spread 
of  drug  use  and  exp)erimentation  in  our 
schools  is  a  letter  I  received  from  William 
C.  Bingham,  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  in  my  hometovm  of  Pitman,  N.J.: 

The  Kiw.inis  Club  of  Pitman,  an  organiza- 
tion of  seventy  business  and  professional 
men,  leaders  in  our  community.  Is  concerned 
with  the  growing  inability  to  rehabilitate  or 
convict  persons  charged  with  drug  abuse, 
both  as  persistent  users  and /or  pushers  of 
h.ird.  habit-forming  drugs. 

Our  combination  of  laws,  along  with  their 
interpretation  and  enforcement,  appear  to 
protect  even  chronic  offenders  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  balance  of  the  community. 
Sometimes  our  delegates  working  in  law  en- 
forcement and  the  collection  of  evidence 
find  that  flagrant  offenders  are  released  on 
superficial  technicalities.  Such  violators, 
without  surveillance,  conviction  or  rehabili- 
tation, are  free  to  prey  again  on  others,  espe- 
cially the  youth  of  our  land. 

When  we  were  advised  very  recently  that 
A  high  percentage  of  the  students  In  the 
Junior  and  Senior  high  schools  In  our  com- 
munity have  at  least  exp»erlmented  with 
drugs,  one  could  hardly  expect  our  member- 
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ship  to  be  disinterested.  Particular  so  when 
we  find  our  legal  and  judicial  procedures  for 
drug  control,  evidence  collection,  law  enforce- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  criminals  fall  to 
deter  pushers  and  users  from  continuing 
their  crimes  against  our  children  and  society 
In  general. 

At  the  regular  monthly  Board  of  Direc- 
tors meeting  of  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Pit- 
man held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  27, 
1971,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved:  That  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Pit- 
man abhors  the  leniency  being  shown  chronic 
violators  of  drug  control  laws.  The  Club 
urges  all  members  and  leaders  In  the  judi- 
cial system,  In  law-making,  evidence  col- 
lection, trial  procedures,  legal  interpretation 
and  criminal  interpretation,  to  pinpoint  end 
correct  the  deficiencies  which  shelter  these 
offenders  more  than  society.  The  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Pitman  urges  you  to  protect  the 
rights  of  children,  not  yet  on  drugs,  by  re- 
moving the  known  pushers  from  their  sphere 
of  operations." 

It  should  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  Increase  In  drug  abuse  it 
Is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  short  years  before 
non-users  vrill  be  In  the  minority.  We  believe 
that  none  of  us  wants  to  look  back  on  this 
period  In  our  history  and  remember  that  we 
contributed  to  our  sorry  plight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  frequently  laws 
are  passed  in  response  to  public  clamor 
only  to  find  their  way  to  the  shelves  to 
collect  dust  when  the  emotion  has  sub- 
sided. Let  us  hope  that  this  pattern  will 
not  repeat  itself  in  this  vital  matter 
where  the  very  lives  of  so  many  of  our 
younger  citizens  are  at  stake. 


INTERVIEWS     WITH     SIR     ROBERT 
THOMPSON 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

or    MABTXAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
read  two  interesting  interviews  with  Sir 
Robert  Thompson,  regarding  the  situ- 
ation in  Southeast  Asia.  Sir  Robert  is 
considered  by  many  people  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  experts  on  guerrilla  warfare 
especially  in  Southeast  Asia.  Sir  Robert 
directed  the  British  and  Malayan  counter 
insurgency  efforts  during  the  12-year 
long  Malayan  emergency. 

Sir  Robert  has  just  returned  from  a 
thorough  tour  of  South  Vietnam  and  I 
think  that  his  observations  warrant  our 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  intemews  which  were 
printed  in  the  February  8, 1971.  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  the  April  12,  1971, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
views were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  8.  1971] 

An  Interview  With  Sir  Robert  Thompson: 

Watershed  in  Indochina 

(By  John  Allan  May) 

London. — To  observers  In  London,  and  per- 
haps also  to  some  In  Moscow  and  Hanoi, 
Sir,  Robert  Thompson's  return  to  South  Vle^ 
nam  on  quite  a  new  mission  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  United  States  Oovermnents 
Is  highly  significant. 

"Tills  new  mission,"  Sir  Robert  told  me 
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In  an  Interview  before  he  left,  "Is  to  look  at 
the  whole  organization  of  the  police  force 
there. 

"The  situation  In  South  Vietnam  now  Is 
becoming  more  of  a  police  problem  and 
less  of  a  military  problem,"  he  explained. 
"The  Vletnamlzatlon  program  now  Is  un- 
assailable by  the  enemy.  I  don't  see  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  can  do  about  it. 

"It  seems  likely  to  develop  Into  a  no-war, 
no-peace  situation  where  all  the  free  states 
of  Indo-Chlna  can  hold  off  the  North  Viet- 
namese. We  are  approaching  the  point  of 
containment  |of  the  Communist  threat  in 
Indo-China]. 

"It  Is  quite  remarkable,  I  think,  how  the 
U.S.  administration  has  been  able  to  get  Its 
approach  right,  in  spite  of  the  confusion  In 
America  Itself." 

This  Is  the  Judgment  of  a  man  with  no 
political  ax  to  grind — perhaps  the  greatest 
Western  expert  of  all  on  Communist  guer- 
rilla warfare — who  early  in  1969  published 
a  book  entitled  "No  Exit  from  Vietnam," 
expressing  the  conviction  that  the  strategy 
being  pursued  by  America  up  to  then  was 
doomed  to  failure. 

LONG-TERM    LOOK 

The  United  States,  he  declared  then,  was 
trapped.  It  could  never  win  in  Vietnam  by 
military  force.  Nor  could  It  contain  the 
Communist  threat  by  negotiation.  It  was 
fighting  the  wrong  war,  with  the  wrong 
weapons  in  the  wTong  way. 

Now,  he  believes,  much — perhaps  eno;igh — 
has  changed.  With  U.S.  support  In  the  back- 
ground, the  four  countries  of  free  Indo- 
Chlna — South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Thailand — will  be  In  a  pKJSltlon  to  stand  firm 
In  their  own  defense. 

"Looking  at  it  In  the  long  term,"  Sir  Rob- 
ert added,  "what  the  United  States  now  1» 
doing  is  giving  time  for  those  who  are  more 
naturally  interested  In  the  area  to  plav 
their  part  too." 

By  those  "more  naturally  Interested  in 
the  area,"  he  means  in  particular  Indonesia, 
Australia,   Japan,   Malaysia,   and   Singapore. 

He  sees  the  development  of  regional 
security  pacts — and  perhaps  also  a  Pacific 
security — supporting  any  of  the  free  govern- 
ments of  Southeast  Asia  against  any  threats 
to  their  Independence. 

He  is  convinced  the  tide  of  Communist 
military  advance  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
turned. 

Token  of  this  conviction  Is  his  return  to 
Saigon  In  1971  to  review  the  organization  of 
the  police  force.  When  he  last  went.  In  1969, 
shortly  after  publication  of  his  book  on  the 
Vietnamese  war.  It  was  at  the  Invitation  of 
President  Nixon  to  report  on  the  apparently 
critical  military  situation. 

president  calls  him 

The  President  had  called  him  on  the  tele- 
phone at  his  house  In  the  Somerset  country- 
side In  England,  after  having  read  "No  Exit 
from  Vietnam." 

Sir  Robert,  a  country-loving  man,  had  just 
been  settling  down  to  write.  He  is  now  an 
author  and  consultant,  no  longer  what  he 
himself  called  "a  cold-war  administrator." 

President  Nixon  told  him,  "I  would  like  you 
to  return  to  South  Vietnam  and  give  me  a 
firsthand,  candid,  and  completely  independ- 
ent report  on  the  total  situation  there." 

"Right,"  replied  Sir  Robert.  "I  will  start 
at  once." 

"I  wasn't  doing  anything  at  the  time."  he 
explained.  'And  I'm  a  pretty  mobile  son  of 
chap.  I  always  keep  a  bag  packed — just  In 
case." 

His  wife  and  two  children  are  used  to  these 
sudden  departures.  They  are  Immensely 
proud  of  >i»Tn  and  his  quite  remarkable 
record. 

Sir  Robert  In  1969  already  knew  plenty 
about  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  For  prior  to 
rcaearchlng  for  his  book,  he  had  been  for  five 
years — 1B61  through  1965 — head  of  the 
British  Advisory  Mission  at  Saigon. 

In  1961  he  had  retired,  at  the  age  of  45, 
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from  the  Malayan  civil  service,  which  be  had 
entered  as  a  cadet  In  1938  after  taking  a 
master's  degree  at  Cambridge. 

MILTTAST    CXOS8   WON 

Like  BO  many  others,  he  was  Instantly  en- 
gulfed In  the  1939-45  war.  During  the  J^>a- 
nese  advance  through  Southe&st  Asia,  Robert 
Thompson  served  as  an  air  liaison  ofScer  for 
the  British  forces,  operating  behind  Jai>ane8e 
lines. 

He  won  the  Military  Cross  and  the  Olsttn- 
gulslied  Service  Order,  two  of  Britain's  high- 
est awards  for  personal  bravery  in  action. 
But.  far  more  Important  as  It  turned  out, 
he  obtained  training  In  Jungle  fighting  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

In  1950,  when  34,  be  foimd  himself  staff 
officer  (clvU)  to  the  director  of  operations 
In  the  "emergency"  In  Malaya  that  broke  out 
when  the  Malayan  Communist  Party,  re- 
nouncing political  action,  reverted  to  "the 
armed  struggle"  in  an  effort  to  gain  power 
there. 

In  1955  Robert  Thompson  became  coordi- 
nating officer  for  security.  In  1967  deputy 
secretary  for  defense  in  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  (formed  following  the  return  of  In- 
dependence to  the  countries  of  the  area  by 
Britain) ,  and  In  1960  secretary  for  defense. 

GCTERRnXAS     TOOK     RCTUGE 

In  July.  1960,  the  12-year-long  emergency 
ended.  The  remnants  of  the  Malayan  Com- 
munist guerrillas,  numbering  about  600  by 
that  time,  took  refuge  In  the  Jungle  on  the 
frontier  with  Thailand. 

The  director  of  military  operations  In  this 
successful  war  was  General  (Field  Marshal) 
Gerald  Templer.  Of  Robert  Thompson  he 
remarked,  "He  is  a  man  one  likes  to  have 
around  In  a  tough  corner." 

Sir  Gerald  won  this  guerrilla  war  In  a 
military  sense  In  1954.  But  it  took  a  further 
six  years  to  win  It  In  a  political  and  civilian 
sense.  Robert  Thompson  was  in  this  "tough 
corner"  from  start  to  finish  In  twth  spheres 
of  action.  In  1961,  when  it  was  all  over  and 
he  left  the  Malayan  civil  service,  he  was 
knighted.  He  became  Sir  Robert. 

By  this  time  Sir  Robert  probably  had  more 
actual  experience  of  the  political-military 
campaign  that  has  to  be  waged  to  defeat  an 
armed  Communist  insurgency  than  anyone 
else  in  the  free  world.  And  he  is  a  man  of 
considerable  Intellectual  attainments. 

It  was  Prime  Minister  Tunku  Abdul  Rah- 
man of  Malaysia  who  suggested  Sir  Robert 
be  chosen  to  lead  a  British  mission  to  South 
Vietnam.  Sir  Thompson  also  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rand  Corpwration's  "think  tank." 

In  1966  he  put  the  result  of  more  than  20 
years'  experience  of  guerrilla  fighting  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  into  a  remarkable  book 
that  has  probably  had  less  attention  than  U 
deserves,  "Defeating  Communist  Insur- 
gency": London,  Chatto  and  Wlndus. 

In  this  book  he  set  out  quite  objectively 
the  advantages  that  Communist  Insurgents 
nattirally  have — and  use — In  gaining  support 
for  a  war  to  establish  by  the  most  savage 
means  the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

They  promise  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
Influence.  They  offer  reunification,  where  a 
country  Is  torn  In  two.  They  offer  the  Im- 
mediate and  complete  removal  of  corruption. 

In  a  world  where,  so  far,  no  underdeveloped 
country  has  much  hope  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  material  advances  of  the  Western  world 
the  Communists  also  bold  out  the  promise 
of  a  rapid  and  organized  dash  to  modernity. 

When  they  go  Into  action  they  will  issue 
proclamations  "guaranteeing  freedom"  for 
all  parties  and  for  the  press  and  radio,  and 
television  when  they  win  and  urging  elec- 
tions to  "decide  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
new  regime,"  although,  of  course,  "freedom" 
Is  never  defined,  and  the  nature  and  form 
of  the  new  regime  Is  decided  In  full  dog- 
matic detaO  alTwuly. 
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"It  should  be  particularly  noted,"  says 
Sir  Robert,  "that  the  word  communism  does 
not  appear  at  all;  even  the  Communists  real- 
ize it  is  a  dirty  word.  Nor  do  they  take  a 
chance  on  socialism." 

On  the  surface  the  promised  program  can 
sound  very  attractive,  even  to  liberals. 

But,  backing  up  this  program,  the  insur- 
gents, ordinary  citizens  by  day,  will  move 
In  at  night  not  only  to  wreck  communica- 
tions and  raid  army  posts  but  to  slaughter 
the  leaders  of  any  community  who  have 
actively  "cooperated  with  the  Unperiallsts." 

In  such  a  situation  a  defending  govern- 
ment has  to  do  more  than  gradually  widen 
the  circle  of  guaranteed  security  it  can  offer 
the  people,  although  that  is  an  essential  first 
step.  Sir  Robert  avers. 

He  sets  out  four  other  "principles  of 
counterlnsurgency" : 

1.  The  government  must  have  a  clear  polit- 
ical aim.  The  Insurgency  can  not  be  treated 
in  isolation.  The  country  must  be  made  polit- 
ically and  economically  viable. 

2.  The  government  must  function  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  It  can  enact  tough  laws. 
But  these  laws  must  be  effectively  and  fairly 
applied.  Corruption  must  be  eliminated. 

3.  The  government  must  have  an  overall 
plan,  keeping  a  proper  balance  between  the 
military  and  civil   efforts. 

4.  The  government  must  give  priority  to 
defeating  the  political  subversion,  not  the 
guerrillas.  "Unless  the  Communist  political 
organization  in  the  towns  and  villages  is 
broken."  declares  Sir  Robert,  "the  Insurgent 
guerrilla  units  will  not  be  defeated." 

Police  work  in  this  context,  one  imagines, 
has  a  double  purpose.  The  police  must  effec- 
tively uphold  the  law.  At  the  same  time  they 
must  break  the  communications  between 
the  major  Communist  cells  and  their  sup- 
porters. Identifying  and  arresting  the  leaders 
of  the  cells  whenever  possible. 

It  is  to  this  area  of  work  that  the  free 
worlds  "guerrilla  fighter  extraordinary"  now 
turns  his  attention. 

••We  are  approaching  the  point  of  contain- 
ment." he  states.  And  when  Sir  Robert  says 
It.  he  says  It  with  conviction.  A  watershed 
may  well  have  been  reached  in  Indo-China. 

(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Apr.  12, 

1971] 
Ir  UNmED  States  Pulls  Oct  of  Vietnam  Too 

Past— Interview     With     an     Adviser     to 

President  Nixon 

(Sir  Robert  Thompson,  a  top  British  au- 
thority on  Asian  wars,  cautions  in  this  exclu- 
sive Interview  against  too-rapid  a  pull-back 
of  combat  forces  from  the  war  zone.  One 
danger:  that  Saigon  will  feel  "deserted"  at  a 
crucial  stage  of  events.) 

At  Saioon. — Q.  Sir  Robert,  how  do  recent 
events  affect  President  Nixon's  plans  for 
withdrawing  more  American  troops  from 
Vietnam?  Is  it  now  safe  for  him  to  go  ahead 
and  speed  up  the  withdrawal? 

A.  When  you  look  back  and  recall  that  In 
a  matter  of  two  years  he  has  nearly  halved 
the  number  of  American  troops  here,  the 
speed  of  the  withdrawal  is  already  quite 
phenomenal. 

No  one  would  have  guessed  two  years  ago 
this  could  t>e  done,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
situation  here  Improved  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion. 

So  when  you  say  '•speed  up."  it  is  hard  to 
put  that  in  terms  of  an  extra  500  or  1,000  men 
every  month.  I  think  that  would  be  safe 
enough  from  the  military  point  of  view,  but 
you  must  recognize  another  point — the  psy- 
chological factor. 

The  speed  of  withdrawal  must  not  be  so 
great  that  the  South  Vietnsunese  think  they 
are  being  deserted.  After  all,  Hanoi  Is  still 
getting  massive  support  from  Russia  and 
China,  and  knows  it  is  going  to  go  on  getting 
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It.  South  Vietnam  must  not  feel  that  It  Is 
standing  completely  alone,  no  matter  how 
capable  it  may  be. 

If  troops  are  needed  here — and  some  are — 
it  Is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  the  United  States  is  still  sUnding  by. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  some  minimum  number 
of  American  troops  will  be  needed  here  for 
many  years  to  come? 

A.  Yes,  there  will  be  a  minimum  force  level 
needed.  Just  what  that  number  is,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  predict  at  the  moment. 

What  is  needed  is  assurance  to  South  Viet- 
nam is  it  not  being  abandoned.  The  more 
convincing  your  assurance,  the  fewer  troops 
needed.  At  the  moment,  such  an  assurance  is 
not  too  convincing  because  of  opposition  to 
the  war  In  the  United  States.  So  you  have  to 
demonstrate  it  to  a  greater  extent  by  leaving 
some  troops. 

Q.  Have  the  South  Vietnamese  operations 
In  Laos  confirmed  your  opinion  that  North 
Vietnam  has  lost  the  wtir.  militarily? 

A.  In  a  way.  yes.  The  South  Vietnamese 
have  now  shown  they  can  carry  the  war  be- 
yond their  own  borders  into  territory  which 
the  North  has  occupied  for  years. 

This  makes  a  tremendous  difference  to  the 
posture  of  both  sides.  The  South  Vietnamese 
are  no  longer  In  a  defensive  situation  Inside 
their  own  country,  waiting  for  the  enemy  to 
come  in.  Now  they  are  In  a  position  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  his  base  areas. 

This  means  that  the  enemy  now  has  to 
adopt  a  defensive  posture  in  the  war  instead 
of  a  solely  offensive  posture. 

Q.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  this  is  biggest 
over-all  effect  of  the  campaign  in  Laos? 

A.  I  think  to  see  over-all  effects  you  have 
to  look  at  both  the  short  term  and  the  long 
term. 

Short  term,  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
been  effective  In  cutting  through  to  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail,  damaging  the  enemy's  sup- 
ply organization  and  destroying  a  lot  of  his 
stocks — and  at  a  time  that  should  have  been 
a  peak  period  for  him,  when  he  wouM  be 
bringing  trucks  In  considerable  numbers 
through  Laos. 

Even  this  short-term  gain  has  given  us  a 
breathing  space  of  anything  between  six  and 
18  months — maybe  even  right  through  1972. 

Long  term,  it  means  that  the  enemy  now 
has  to  deploy  forces  along  the  Trail  Just  to 
defend  it.  These  forces  have  to  be  fed  and 
supplied  on  the  Trail,  so  the  trail  Itself  will 
become  more  self-consuming.  Less  trickles 
out  at  the  bottom  end  as  a  surplus  for 
mounting  an  offensive. 

Q.  How  much  has  this  diminished  Hanoi's 
basic  capability  of  continuing  the  war,  or 
mounting  future  major  offensives? 

A.  As  I  said,  there  Is  now  a  breathing  space 
during  which  the  enemy  could  not  mount 
and  sustain  any  offensive  action  into  South 
Vietnaim  which  the  South  Vietnamese  could 
not  handle  with  perfect  ease. 

But  I  think,  most  important  of  all.  the 
Laos  operation  shows  that  Vietnamizatlon  is 
working.  The  South  Vietnamese  were  able  to 
go  Into  Laos,  right  Into  the  enemy  heartland, 
with  a  comparatively  small  force  of  about 
20.000  men.  Most  of  the  talk  has  been  in 
terms  of  their  going  only  12  or  15  miles  Into 
Laos,  but  one  must  not  forget  that  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  campaign — in  terms  of  military 
organlzation^was  all  the  way  from  Dong 
Ha,  a  distance  of  more  than  60  miles. 

The  operation  has  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  Its  morale  will 
be  high  after  this.  And,  most  surprising  of 
all.  the  camp>algn  had  an  extraordinary  good 
reception  in  the  countryside.  Many  pwople 
have  been  speaking  to  Vietnamese  peasants 
about  this,  and  over  90  per  cent  were  In  favor 
of  the  Invasion. 

Q.  What  changes  have  you  noted  in  Hanoi's 
combat  c&p>abilltles  over  the  p)ast  two  or  three 
years? 

A.    Oh,   that   has   completely   changed.   I 
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think  It  must  be  emphasized  that  two  or 
three  years  ago — for  example,  at  the  time  of 
the  big  Tet  offensive  In  1968 — ^the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  could  op)erate  as  a  guerrilla 
Infiltrating  army  because  It  then  had  enor- 
mous support  from  the  CommuiUst  Viet 
Cong  within  South  Vietnam.  Viet  Cong  units 
were  intact  and  active.  They  could  prestock 
food  and  ammunition  forward  for  North 
Vietnamese  regulars. 

Now  It  Is  completely  different.  The  North 
Vietnamese  are  no  longer  an  Infiltrating 
army.  They  have  been  forced  to  turn  into  a 
conventional  army,  bringing  their  own  sup- 
plies with  them.  This  is  much  more  expen- 
sive for  them,  and  it  is  much  more  expen- 
sive for  their  supporters,  Russia  and  China. 
If  the  North  operates  in  a  conventional  way, 
and  they  have  little  choice  now.  It  Is  much 
easier  for  the  South  to  deal  with  them.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  now  the  better 
equipped,  in  fact,  for  dealing  with  a  con- 
ventional war. 

Q.  Can  South  Vietnam  now  go  It  alone  In 
ground  fighting,  both  inside  the  country  and 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos? 

A.  I  think  Americans  have  got  to  get  out 
of  their  minds  their  Ideas  about  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  as  it  was  four  or  five  years 
ago.  This  Is  a  new  Army.  You  now  have 
p>eople  coming  to  the  top  of  the  military 
whom  I  recall  as  bright,  young  majors  back 
in  the  early  1960s.  These  are  first-class  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  and  I  think  they  afe  going 
to  be  cap>able  of  handling  anything. 

Q.  What  about  South  Vietnam's  Air  Force? 
Will  it  ever  be  able  to  take  over  from  the 
A.Tieric&ns? 

A.  Obviously  the  weakest  areas  for  the 
Souih  Vietnamese  militarily — where  Viet- 
namizatlon has  advanced  the  least — are 
logistics  and  air  support,  both  tactical  air 
support  and  helicopter  mobility. 

The  air  problem  is  particularly  difficult. 
The  main  reason  is  that  you  have  this  very 
long,  narrow  country,  threatened  for  a  dls- 
•taiice  of  over  900  miles.  The  Vietnamese  can- 
not possibly  manage  to  run  air  op>eratlons 
everywhere  in  this  country  simultaneously. 
Tiiey  just  could  not  afford  the  trained  man- 
power for  it,  even  if  the  United  States  made 
all  the  money  and  equipment  available. 

We  now  have  an  internal  situation  here 
wiiere  enormous  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
artmin.strative,  economic  and  other  domestic 
fields,  but  you  need  good  men  for  it.  I  would 
r.iiher  see  a  good  Vietnamese  as  a  teacher 
i!i  a  ichool  than  as  a  helicopter  pilot.  For 
tae  future.  It  Is  much  more  important. 

vital:  a  port  in  cambodia 

Q.  Sir  Robert,  could  South  Vietnam  sur- 
vive if  the  Communists  take  over  power  In 
all  of  Cambodia  and  Laos? 

A.  If  the  Communists  had  a  completely 
free  run  down  the  Laos  panhandle  and  had 
full  control  over  Cambodia — ptart.cularly  If 
they  had  Kompwng  Som  opened  again  as  a 
port — then  South  Vietnam  could  not  stand. 

You  could  not  possibly  defend  a  country 
like  this,  with  long  borders  and  very  rugged 
terrain,  without  enormous  forces.  Five  him- 
dred  thousand  Americans  could  only  barely 
do  It — Just  barely. 

Q.  What  if  the  situation  goes  on  as  it  is, 
with  the  Communists  controlling  at  least 
half  of  both  Cambodia  and  Laos? 

A.  Cambodia's  southern  p>ort  is  the  really 
important  p>oint,  because  in  the  p>ast  It  was 
supplying  the  whole  of  southern  South  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  Cambodia.  Without  the  port, 
everything  has  had  to  come  down  the  Trail — 
and  we  come  back  to  the  Laos  operation. 

Laos  is  mainly  Important  as  a  safe  route 
for  the  enemy.  If  they  were  allowed  to  have 
a  safe  route  again,  then  I  think  It  would 
be  dangerous.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  It 
should  go  back  to  that.  The  American  air 
attacks  on  the  Trail  will  presumably  go  on. 
And  notice  has  been  served  on  the  enemy 
that  he  is  liable  to  be  attacked  again  on  the 
ground  in  Laos  at  any  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Q.  What  major  developments  did  you  spot 
between  your  Inspection  trip  to  South  Viet- 
nam for  President  Nixon  In  1970  and  the 
latest  one? 

A.  Except  for  the  cross-border  operations, 
that  is  a  very  short  time  for  major  changes — 
but  even  In  those  four  or  five  months  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  advance  in  one  field: 
the  economy.  I  think  the  change  In  the  ex- 
change rate  last  October  and  the  other  meas- 
ures that  went  with  it  have  really  stabilized 
the  cost  of  living. 

In  July  of  last  year  there  was  every  indi- 
cation the  cost  of  living  and  inflation  were 
Just  going  right  through  the  roof.  Now  they 
are  being  held  down  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions. I  would  regard  that  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  gain  of  the  past  six  months. 

Another  very  important  thing  is  that  the 
rice  harvest  In  the  Mekong  Delta  is  now  In. 
and  there  is  no  question  that  this  year  South 
Vietnam  has  a  substantial  rice  surplus.  If 
we  get  the  same  sort  of  weather  again  next 
year,  they  will  have  an  even  bigger  surplus. 
We  have  to  start  asking  some  different  ques- 
tions here — not  how  do  you  feed  the  country, 
but  what  do  you  do  with  your  rice  surplus? 

"great   StlPPOHT"  roR  thietj 

Q.  Looking  back  at  a  longer  range,  say  over 
the  p>ast  two  or  three  years,  what  have  the 
major  developments  been? 

A.  What  has  really  changed  is  the  strategy, 
the  approach.  Over  the  past  two  years  the  ap- 
proach has  switched  to  regaining  control 
over  the  countryside,  dealing  with  this  as 
an  internal  problem  rather  than  as  an  in- 
vasion problem. 

What  is  coming  through  very  strongly  now 
is  that  over  the  past  three  years  the  Thieu 
Government  has  given  this  place  some  sta- 
bility it  did  not  have  during  the  previous 
years.  More  than  that,  what  is  developing  is 
great   support   for   the   Government. 

Really,  almost  my  only  political  worry  now 
is  that  Thleu  might  wl:i  the  presidential 
election  in  October  too  overwhelmingly.  I 
would  like  to  see  him  win  sort  of  55  to  45. 
but  there  is  a  very  real  chance  he  will  get 
an  overwhelming  majority.  Then  all  the 
skeptics  in  America  will  think  it  was  fixed. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  discouraging 
changes  over  the  years  since  you  have  been 
coming  here? 

A.  Not  really  changes  that  are  discourag- 
ing. There  are  naturally  still  all  the  prob- 
lems where  action  has  yet  to  be  taken.  But 
I  think  If  the  Thleu  Gkjvernment  keeps  the 
stability  we  now  have — and  given  some  pros- 
perity In  South  Vietnam — we  have  a  chance 
of  tackling  some  of  these  very  difficult  prob- 
lems: corruption,  evasion  of  ta.xes,  low  sal- 
aries and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

These  problems  have  been  created  mainly 
by  the  war.  but  you  cannot  Just  stop  there 
and  say  that  it  is  the  cost  of  war.  I  have  al- 
ways put  it  this  way:  However  many  bat- 
tles you  win.  if  you  are  eroding  the  moral 
fiber  of  a  country,  then  you  are  doing  more 
damage  than  anything  you  can  win  on  the 
battlefield. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  problems  over  the 
next  few  years  is  to  restore  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  country,  restore  discipline,  and  that  has 
got  to  start  within  the  Government  Itself; 
particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  come  in  contact  with  the  people, 
like  the  administration  and  police. 

Q.  Has  there  been  improvement  in  South 
Vietnam's  ability  to  counter  Communist  sub- 
version in  the  Government  and  in  the  coun- 
tryside? 

A.  That  has  steadily  Improved  all  the  time. 
It  is  really  quite  remarkable  now  If  you 
look  around  Saigon.  This  is  an  overcrowded 
city  of  3  million  or,  possibly.  4  million  peo- 
ple, much  of  it  a  real  maze.  It  should  be  an 
infiltrator's  and  terrorist's  paradise.  But  here, 
where  you  would  most  expect  it,  there  is  no 
urban  guerrilla  warfare.  They  Just  cannot 
do  It.  The  Saigon  police  have  It  under  con- 
trol. 
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Q.  What  about  the  countryside? 

A.  There  is  still  some  terrorism,  but  the 
vUlage  situation  in  most  areas  Is  basically 
very  good. 

"A  GOOD  chance  or  sticcxss" 

Q.  How  do  you  see  the  next  10  years  In 
Indo-Chlna — a  continuing  war,  p>eace,  or  a 
battlefield  stalemate? 

A.  It  all  depends  on  Hanoi's  intentions  and 
on  the  willingness  of  Russia  and  China  to 
go  on  supporting  Hanoi  in  those  Intentions. 
In  that  respect,  o..e  can  see  no  change.  So 
I  think  we  are  In  a  position  where  Secretary 
Rogers  was  right — we  will  get  a  "no  war,  no 
peace"  situation. 

We  are,  after  all,  on  a  frontier,  and  it  is 
likely  to  remain  one.  There  will  be  p>eriods  of 
standoff  and  periods  of  sporadic  fighting.  But 
there  is  now  a  good  chance  of  a  successful 
outcome,  because  the  frontier  has  been  suc- 
cessfully defended. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  throw  that  chance 
awav. 


STUDENT  UPHEAVALS 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  youth 
of  this  country  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  debate  and  the  object  of  much 
concern  over  the  p)ast  few  years. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  our  Nation's  youth,  not  be- 
cause of  the  noise  made  by  a  riotous 
few,  but  because  the  future  of  our  coun- 
trj'  rests  in  their  hands. 

Young  people  bring  to  us  an  idealistic 
point  of  view  which,  coupled  with  their 
enthusiEism,  can  contribute  much  to 
our  lives  in  this  most  dlflScult  and  com- 
plex world. 

I  believe  that  most  young  people  love 
their  country  and  are  willing  to  make 
such  a  contribution.  But  sometimes  en- 
thusiasm and  idealism  are  not  enough — 
experience  is  also  needed  to  make  deci- 
sions on  those  matters  which  concern  us. 

I  have  here  an  article  in  which  Tom  E. 
Cooper,  of  Great  Bend.  Kans.,  describes 
his  feelings  toward  America's  student  up- 
heavals and  towsu-d  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Tom  Cooper  has  been  a  thought- 
ful observer  of  this  country  for  many 
years,  and  I  believe  we  can  all  profit 
from  his  impressions  and  beliefs.  The 
article  follows: 

PtTBLic  Poatn* 

Dear  Eorroa:  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
college  students  who  have  looted,  burned  and 
destroyed  other  i)eoples  property.  The  actions 
of  some  of  them  have  been  disgusting  and 
Inexcusable.  However,  I  have  lived  man's 
allotted  three  score  and  ten.  During  those 
seventy  years  I  have  seen  drought,  dust 
storms,  grasshopper  invasions,  peg  top  pants, 
hobble  skirts,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  I.W.W. 
and  the  Plum  Plan  League.  Gone  with  the 
wind  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  even  this 
will  pass  away.  I  have  not  lost  faith  in  the 
young  p>eople  of  today.  1  firmly  believe  that 
at  least  eighty  percent  of  them  are  good, 
level  beaded  youngsters  who  are  earnestly 
searching  for  a  cure  for  the  Ills  that  curse 
the  world  today.  The  other  twenty  i>eroait 
are  the  hell  raisers  who  would  bum  down  the 
establishment  to  get  rid  of  a  few  rate  In  the 
basement.  If  they  succeed  let  them  be  care- 
ful ol  the  kind  of  an  estabUshment  they 
create  to  replace  the  old  one  for  It  will  be 
the  one  that  they  and  their  children  will  have 
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to  live  with  for  some  time  to  come.  These 
dissenters  quote  freely  from  the  Constitution 
and  the  BIB  of  Rights  as  the  authority  for 
their  freedom  to  carry  on.  The  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  does  guarantee  our 
Liberty  and  Freedom,  but  Liberty  and  Free- 
dom carries  with  them  grave  responsibilities. 
The  right  to  peaceful  dissent  Is  conceded  by 
all,  but  the  right  to  loot,  burn  and  destroy 
other  people's  property,  never! 

Was  the  Constitution  framed  and  protected 
down  through  the  years  by  a  bunch  of  weak- 
lings who  had  no  love  of  Country?  OT  course 
not.  The  Constitution  was  framed  by  men  of 
wisdom  and  it  contains  provisions  that  for- 
ever protect  us  from  tyrants.  It  has  been  pre- 
served down  through  the  years  by  men  who 
had  the  courage  to  pick  up  their  guns  to  quell 
the  enemy  from  within  and  to  demand  that 
the  foreign  enemy  stay  away  from  our  shores. 

For  the  few  young  people  who  feel  that  the 
older  generation  are  a  bunch  of  know  noth- 
ings, I  must  remind  them  that  the  p>eople  of 
my  generation  are  the  ones  who  went  from 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  to  putting  a  man 
on  the  moon.  We  are  also  the  generation  who 
gave  them  the  automobile,  airplanes,  radio, 
television  and  every  modem  convenience  that 
we  have  today.  IT  the  young  people  of  today 
wish  to  beat  that  record,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  settle  down  and  get  to  doing  their  thing, 
for  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  doing  to  even 
tie  that  record  let  alone  to  beat  It. 

Many  marches  have  been  held  to  protest 
our  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
served  In  World  War  One.  had  two  sons  In 
World  War  Two  and  my  youngest  son  spent 
eighteen  months  In  the  Korean  Conflict.  I 
hate  war  in  all  of  its  aspects,  but  I  prefer 
war  to  wearing  the  chains  of  slavery  and  I 
would  much  rather  die  in  an  atomic  holo- 
catist  than  to  wear  the  yoke  of  Godless  com- 
munism. I  feel  that  many  of  our  campus 
disorders  are  communistic  inspired,  but  I 
also  feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  young 
I>eople  are  too  smart  to  be  taken  in  by  a 
bunch  of  red  hogwEish. 

The  best  advice  that  I  have  to  offer  to  any 
citizen  of  this  great  Nation  Is  to  worship  your 
God,  honor  your  Country  and  its  flag,  guard 
well  your  Liberty  and  Freedom  and  be  proud 
of  your  heritage.  Our  system  may  not  be  per- 
fect but  It  still  represents  himian  liberty  in 
the  truest  form  ever  devised. 

Tom  E.  Cooper. 


MAY   DAY   DEMONSTRATIONS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  Charleston  Eve- 
ning Post,  which  is  published  in  Charles- 
ton. S.C,  an  excellent  editorial  which 
put  the  recent  May  Day  demonstrations 
in  the  proper  perspective. 

The  writing  gave  proper  credit  where 
credit  is  due — to  President  Nixon,  who 
permitted  the  exercise  of  constitutionally 
guaranteed  dissent  when  carried  out  in 
a  lawful  manner,  but  refused  to  allow 
such  a  group  to  violate  the  law  and  the 
rights  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  editorial  points 
out  there  is  no  substantive  logic  behind 
the  demands  of  those  who  attempted  to 
coerce  our  Government  into  yielding  to 
their  demands.  President  Nixon  is  suc- 
cessfully bringing  the  war  in  Asia  to  an 
end.  and  he  is  doing  so  with  reasonable 
speed. 
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Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  fine 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Backfire  in  Washington 

A  threat  to  take  over  the  nation's  capital 
and  paralyze  government  business  is  no 
laughing  matter  even  when  It  is  posed  by 
a  rag-tag  army  like  that  led  on  Washington 
yesterday  by  Rennle  Davis.  We  make  no 
jokes  about  Mr.  Davis  himself,  even.  He  is 
an  insufferable  young  man.  but  also  n 
genuine  revolutionary.  He  must  be  ap- 
proached with  caution,  like  a  ticking  bomb. 

The  explosion  that  Rennle  Davis  plannwl 
for  the  Washington  scene  this  week  seems 
to  have  backfired,  we  are  pleased  to  note. 
Scenes  of  his  followers  fleeing  down  the 
streets  of  the  capital  ahead  of  angry  cops 
have  been  viewed  with  equanimity  else- 
where in  the  country.  Mr.  Davis  himself  has 
been  arrested.  Thousands  of  his  followers  are 
penned  up  In  a  football  stadium  or  behind 
wire  fences  at  an  Army  camp.  Traffic,  at  last 
reports,  was  flowing  smoothly. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  restoring  things 
to  normal  goes  naturally  to  President  Nixon. 
He  gave  the  marchers  a  decent  chance  to 
make  their  protest  peacefully.  Then  he 
moved  In  with  force  and  determination  to 
keep  them  from  harassing  Innocent  people. 
Unlike  some  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  not  given  the  impression  of  being  either 
irlghtened  or  uncertain. 

To  be  fair,  though,  it  should  be  noted  that 
lie  enjoys  the  assurance  that  most  of  the 
cjur.try  is  behind  him  in  giving  unruly  dem- 
onstrators what  they  ask  for.  In  numerous 
-rials  by  fire  Imposed  upon  it  by  people  like 
rtennie  Davis,  public  opinion  seems  to  have 
matured.  Sometimes,  anyway,  it  can  distln- 
j'ulsh  between  causes  which  are  worth  pro- 
.estlng  for  and  those  which  are  not.  It  has 
arrived  at  some  Judgment.s  as  to  how  far 
•.hose  protests  should  be  allowed  to  go.  Even 
Vietnam  veterans,  as  earlier  developments 
showed,  do  not  have  a  blank  check  on  public 
sjTnpathy  when  they  hit  the  streets  to  pound 
home  a  point. 

As  most  people  have  duly  noted,  there  is 
no  substance  behind  the  so-called  [jeace 
marches  in  Washington.  The  machinery  of 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Is  turning  with 
reasonable  speed  and  efficiency.  Little  can 
be  done  to  speed  it  up  without  risking  a 
breakdown. 

While  sympathizing  with  young  people 
who  go  to  Washington  to  get  their  heads 
broken  and  suffer  the  indignities  of  prison 
pens,  we  have  little  respect  for  their  com- 
mon sense. 
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THE  REVENUE-SHARING  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmsIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  are  barraged  by  letters  from 
elected  officials  in  support  of  the  so- 
called  revenue-sharing  program. 

The  usual  appeal  is  that  our  cities  are 
overextended  financially  and  imable  to 
raise  their  own  financial  revenue  to  foot 
the  bill  for  the  many  promises  and  pro- 
grams that  people  today  consider  a  right 
rather  than  a  privilege. 

Perhaps  the  recent  report  from  the 
New  York  Times  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  Nation's  black  population  is  now 


concentrated  m  50  cities  with  one-third 
of  the  black  population  ;n  just  15  cities 
is  the  best  explanation  of  the  desperation 
moves  for  reven'je  sharing  and  suggests 
who  will  be  t!ie  laryrest  benefactors. 

Why  the  Times  chose  to  become  so  ra- 
cial and  to  inform  the  American  people 
that  their  cities  are  captured  is  debat- 
able. It  could  be  to  inform  the  people — 
or  to  intimidate  the  white  politicians  of 
the  big  cities  into  supporting  more  tax- 
payer bonanzas  for  the  cities. 

I  insert  a  newsclippLng  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Evening  Star,  May  20.  1971 ) 
Six  U.S.  Cities  Mostly  Black 

Nearly  half  the  nation's  black  population 
now  Is  concentrated  in  50  cities — and  one- 
third  of  the  total  is  now  in  Just  15  cities,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  Censxis  Bureau  compilation. 

As  a  result  of  both  migration  and  natural 
growth,  six  cities  are  now  majority  black 
and  the  population  of  eight  others  Is  40  per- 
cent or  more  black. 

The  highest  proportion  of  blacks  of  all 
cities  was  In  Washington.  D.C.,  and  Compton. 
Calif.,  each  with  about  71  percent.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.;  Newark.  N.J.;  Gary,  Ind.,  and 
Atlanta  also  have  more  than  50  percent 
black  populations. 

The  cities  with  40  percent  or  more  blacks 
are  Baltimore;  New  Orleans;  Savannah.  Ga  : 
Detroit:  Birmingham;  Richmond,  Va  ;  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  and  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  new  compilation,  on  minority  groups, 
also  showed  that  the  two  largest  such 
groups — blacks  and  persons  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin— now  total  31.5  million  people,  or  16  per- 
cent of  the  total  population. 

Blacks  constitute  about  11  percent  of  the 
population,  a  slight  increase  over  1960.  Per- 
sons of  Spanish  origin  are  about  5  percent 
of  the  population,  but  no  comparable  figures 
were  tabulated  for   1960. 

The  Spanish-origin  population  totals  about 
92  million.  The  black  population  Is  now 
about  22.3  million,  of  which  10  5  m'111.1"  V.-e 
in  50  cities,  and  7.6  million  l.ve  In  15  cities. 

New  York  City  has  by  far  the  largest  black 
population,  almost  17  million,  an  increase  of 
579.000  over  1960.  This  increase  raised  the 
black  proportion  of  the  city's  population 
from  14  to  21  percent. 


EFFECT  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 
FINANCIAL  POLICIES  UPON  IN- 
TEREST   R.^TES    AND    INFLATION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  newspaper  column  by  the  economist, 
Eliot  Janeway,  has  once  again  focused 
attention  on  the  effect  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment financial  policies  upon  interest 
rates  and  Inflation. 

This  column,  published  in  the  May  3 
edition  of  the  Birmingham  News,  notes 
that  the  downward  trend  in  Interest 
rates  seems  to  have  halted  and  a  new 
trend  Is  being  established. 

Last  February,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  again  in  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Janeway,  I  warned  that  heavy  govern- 
ment borrowing  would  force  an  increase 
In  interest  rates.  I  believe  we  axe  now 
seeing  that  prediction  come  true. 

Mr.  Janeway's  analysis  shows  a  rela- 
tionship between  government  borrowing 
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and  the  trend  in  interest  rates,  and  it  de- 
serves careful  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  column,  "No  Mystery  About  Hike 
in  Interest,"  be  included  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Mystery  ABOtrr  Hike  in  Interest 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York. — "Disappointing"  was  the  word 
Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally  used  to 
characterize  the  action  taken  late  last  month 
by  New  York  City's  No.  1  bank,  the  Chase 
Manhattan,  in  raising  the  Interest  rate  It 
charges  borrowers  with  prime  credit  stand- 
ings. Ominous  would  have  been  a  more 
precise  word. 

Connally  is  much  too  shrewd  and  success- 
ful an  old  pro  at  the  political  game  to  be 
conventional  In  his  thinking. 

Quite  the  contrary.  I  can  testify  that  he  Is 
realistic;  and  In  this  day  of  old  rules  In- 
creasingly breached  or  reversed  by  new  con- 
ditions, conventional  expectations  are  more 
likely  than  not  to  be  at  variance  with  real- 
istic calculations. 

In  expressing  his  disappointment  with  the 
Chase  Manhattan's  rate-raising  move,  how- 
ever, Connally  was  cast  in  the  role  of  public 
spokesman  rather  than  strategic  calculator. 

On  this  occasion,  It  was  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  economic  advisers  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  White  House  that  he 
recited.  As  the  baseball  writers  say  of  batters 
in  a  slump,  "they're  overdue." 

Connally's  supporting  comment  expressed 
the  narrow  and  Impractical  knee-jerk  think- 
ing characteristic  of  the  administration's 
economic  experts.  Connally  explained  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  appreciable  rise  In 
business  loan  demand  to  justify  this  Increase 
in  the  price  of  commercial  credit. 

The  briefing  given  him  was  right,  so  far 
as  it  went.  No  rise  In  business  loan  demand 
is  in  evidence;  although  April  and  May  are 
the  months  when  better  business  calls  for 
bigger  borrowings — provided,  that  is,  better 
buslnss  really  Is  around  the  corner. 

In  this  year  of  advertised  recovery,  the 
absence  of  a  spring  surge  In  business  bor- 
rowing Is  particularly  conspicuous.  For  the 
economy  has  been  buoyed  by  two  sources  of 
calculated  overproduction  that  are  normally 
supported  by  bigger  borrowings.  The  first  has 
refilled  the  gap  left  in  the  auto-selling  pipe- 
line by  last  autumn's  General  Motors  strike. 
The  second  is  still  stockpiling  the  steel, 
aluminum  and  copper  pipelines  in  anticipa- 
tion of  next  summer's  strikes. 

The  failure  of  business  borrowing  to  rise 
has  admittedly  been  disappointing  to  the 
administration's  economic  advisers.  They 
have  been  trying  to  reassure  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  business  with  their  blue-sky 
eae.s.stima'"?  of  a  runaway  recovery  for  the 
et  >iiomy  Tlie  slack  demand  for  credit  has 
b'tn  hrlneing  them  back  to  earth.  But  it  has 
oifered  a  consolation  prize  in  the  form  of  a 
forecast  of  continued  cheap  money. 

If  the  briefing  given  Connally  was  right  so 
lar  as  It  went,  the  question  Is,  how  far  didn't 
it  go?  Certainly  not  so  far  as  to  charge  or 
even  to  Imply,  that  the  good.  gray,  friendly 
Chase  Manhattan — characteristically  exud- 
ing public  responsibility — was  turning  up  in 
the  profiteering,  price-fixing  role  caricatured 
by  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  Harvard  econ- 
omist. 

No  government  economist  could  have  dared 
go  so  far  against  this  particular  price  in- 
crease— a  rise  In  the  rate  of  Interest  is  Just 
that.  For  the  Chase  Manhattan,  far  from 
leading  the  money  market  toward  higher  in- 
terest rates,  was  merely  following  a  new  up- 
trend already  established. 

What's  more,  this  new  rate  uptrend  was  es- 
tablished,   not    because    the    banks    selling 
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money  were  reaching  for  a  higher  price  but 
because  the  biggest  and  most  busted  bor- 
rower reaching  for  it — the  U.S.  Treasury  it- 
self!— was  reduced  to  signaling  its  distress 
and  therefore.  Its  need  to  pay  a  higher  price. 

The  expert  briefing  given  to  Connally  ne- 
glected to  mention  a  simple  fact.  The  fact 
suffices  to  clarify  the  feigned  mystery  of  a 
higher  price  for  money  despite  no  Increase  In 
demand  for  it.  Business  borrowing  is  not  the 
only  source  of  loan  demand  able  to  push  In- 
terest rates  up.  Government  borrowing  can  be 
at  least  as  Instrumental. 

In  the  case  of  this  latest  portent  of  a  new 
resurgence  of  Interest  rates,  the  scheduled 
Increase  In  government  borrowing  has  more 
than  offset  the  stagnation  In  business  bor- 
rowing. 

Not  that  the  credit  market  distress  which 
set  the  stage  for  the  Chase  Manhattan's  move 
was  as  surprising  as  It  was  upsetting. 

Last  February,  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  Jr.  of  Vir- 
ginia warned  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  again 
in  an  Interview  In  this  column,  that  the 
scheduled  inflation  of  government  borrowing 
would  force  a  disastrous  new  inflation  of 
Interest  rates.  It  has  begun  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  the  government  economists  are 
still  pointing  with  pride  to  the  resurgent 
stock  market.  It  did  surge  in  response  to  the 
drop  Washington  engineered  in  interest  rates 
and  to  the  promised  rise  in  business  activity. 
But  now.  while  interest  rates  are  rising,  busi- 
ness activity  is  still  dragging. 

Ominous  is  tl-.e  word  for  any  such  state  of 
affairs. 


DETROIT  NAACP  ANNUAL  FIGHT 
FOR  FREEDOM  DINNER 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Simday, 
April  25,  1971,  the  Detroit  branch  of 
the  NAACP  sponsored  its  16th  annual 
Fight  for  Freedom  Dinner.  This  Is  not 
simply  an  annual  observance  or  celebra- 
tion; it  is  a  time  when  citizens  of  all 
walks  of  life  and  color,  religion  and  race 
come  together  in  a  mass  demonstration 
of  their  personal  determination  to  make 
real  the  commitment  of  democracy  of 
freedom  for  all  men. 

Annually.  Detroit's  Fight  for  Freedom 
dinner  raises  over  100,000  In  behalf  of 
this  cause.  This  year's  dinner,  as  usual, 
was  held  in  the  city's  Cobo  Convention 
Hall,  but  in  a  time  of  presimied  consumer 
retrenchment  in  spending,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  open  an  additional  exhibit  hall 
to  accommodate  the  additional  throngs 
of  people  who  felt  compelled  to  make 
their  expression  against  the  racism  which 
pervades  our  world  and  in  behalf  of  the 
freedom  which  can  only  save  world  civi- 
lization. These  citizens  made  it  once  more 
the  largest  fund-raising  affair  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  raising  $180,000  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

The  speaker  for  the  1971  dinner  was 
Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of  the 
NAACP's  Washington  Legislative  Bu- 
reau. His  familiar  face  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  is  the  personalized  embodiment 
of  the  Fight  for  Freedom.  Indefatigable, 
pragmatic  in  the  highest,  most  inspiring 
sense  of  never  losing  sight  of  the  Inter- 
relation of  political  action  to  the  goal — 
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freedom — unwasteful  of  words,  energies 
or  talents  which  do  not  march  to  this 
end.  To  those  who  share  in  this  dream 
and  the  fight  there  is  no  more  honored 
person  in  the  civil  rights  movement  than 
he.  For  those  who,  to  paraphrase  the 
words  of  New  York  Times  columnist,  C.  L. 
Sulzerber,  "who  have  not  learned  to  for- 
get their  atavistic  prejudice  against  the 
pigmentation  of  skin,"  I  dare  to  say  there 
is  no  more  respected  person  than  he. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  Mr.  Mitchell's 
speech  on  the  occasion  of  Detroit's  an- 
nual dinner.  His  words  concern  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  U.S.  Congress  and  poli- 
ticians eversrwhere  who  perpetuate  or 
fight  against  the  cancer  of  racism  upon 
the  world : 

Fight  for  Freedom 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  the 
Americans  who  were  brought  to  this  country 
from  Africa  have  been  engaged  in  a  mighty 
struggle  to  be  free.  Others  of  many  races  and 
religions  share  In  that  struggle. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  martyrs. 
There  have  been  and  are  thousands  of  heroes; 
some  well  known,  some  obscure  and  many 
known  only  to  a  few.  We  cannot  measure 
the  lives  and  the  properties  that  have  been 
lost  by  those  who  have  dared  to  take  a  stand 
for  Justice  and  fair  play. 

In  your  own  state  the  honor  roll  of  those 
who  have  taken  a  stand  for  justice  Includes 
such  names  as  Justice  Frank  Murphy  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Senator  Philip 
Hart,  Walter  Reuther,  Dr.  James  McClendon, 
Gloster  Current  and  William  Oliver.  Out- 
standing Americans  such  as  our  President 
Klvle  Kaplan  and  our  board  Chairman,  Bish- 
op Stephen  Spottswood,  serve  with  total  ded- 
ication and  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

Fortunately,  the  men  and  women  who  car- 
ry on  the  struggle  for  freedom,  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year,  continue  their  la- 
bors. Some  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
their  work  can  be  obtained  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  Roy  Wllkins.  executive  director  of 
the  NAACP,  made  at  the  organization's  Jan- 
uary meeting. 

Prom  an  organization  which  operated  on  a 
pitiful  budget  of  less  than  $50,000  in  the  ear- 
ly years  of  Its  existence,  now  in  our  62nd 
year  of  existence  we  are  able  to  show  an 
Income  of  $1,540,196  and  expenditures  of 
$1,472,050.  From  a  handful  of  hlghminded 
individuals  dedicated  to  making  the  brother- 
hood of  man  a  reality,  we  have  grown  into  a 
national  organization  that  touches  the  lives 
and  well  being  of  millions  of  Americans.  We 
are  a  free  and  effective  organization  because 
people  like  you.  who  are  present  tonight, 
raise  the  money  for  our  operation. 

The  Wilklns  report  told  of  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fields  of  housing,  labor  rela- 
tions, in  our  local  programs  and,  of  course, 
in  our  legislative  work  and  our  work  with 
the  executive  agencies  of  government  in 
Washington. 

Among  the  new  and  significant  items  was 
one  stating  that  an  NAACP  sponsored  group 
called  the  National  Afro-American  Builders. 
Inc..  had  obtained  $28  million  In  surety  bonds 
for  black  builders  who  are  working  on  con- 
struction projects  valued  at  $378  million. 
Mr.  Wllkins  also  reported  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  continuing  Its  legal  flght  against  dis- 
criminatory zoning  regulations.  It  should  be 
noted  that  on  March  24  the  first  suit  to  Im- 
plement our  programs  of  ending  discrimina- 
tory zoning  was  flled  against  the  town  of 
Oyster  Bay,  New  York,  where  zoning  ordi- 
nances require  most  single  family  housing  to 
be  constructed  on  one  or  two  acre  lots — 
thereby  excluding  the  poor  and  the  black. 

He  also  reported  that  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Association  and  other  staff  members 
were  going  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  assistance  to  servicemen  who  are  the 
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vlctLms  of  discrimination.  That  mlselon  Is 
now  completed  and  we  are  taking  action  on 
tbe  findings.  Just  as  a  reminder  of  the 
NAACP's  consistency  I  mention  that  In  World 
War  II,  Walter  White,  who  was  then  our  na- 
tional executive  secretary,  went  to  the  war 
theater  on  the  NAACP  mission.  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall,  when  he  was  our  counsel,  went  to 
Korea  to  assure  our  men  in  uniform  that 
we  were  behind  them.  Now  In  1971,  through 
our  general  counsel,  Nathaniel  Jones,  and  our 
Veterans  secretary,  Julius  Williams,  the 
NAACP  reaches  across  the  Dalles  between  con- 
tinents to  tell  our  sons,  our  daughters,  our 
brothers  and  our  sisters,  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them. 

As  we  review  the  record  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress we  can  feel  pleased  about  the  defeat  of 
pro-segregation  nominees  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  extension  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act's  prohibition  against 
discrimination  and  the  granting  of  the  right 
to  vote  to  jjersons  In  the  ages  between  18  and 
21. 

What  I  have  said  Is  not  In  the  spirit  of  over 
optimism,  but  In  the  spirit  of  realism.  It  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  victories  cannot 
be  won  by  those  who  expect  to  be  defeated 
before  they  begin  to  fight.  I  also  believe  that 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  progress  cannot  be 
held  together  if  we  fall  to  show  the  gains  as 
well  as  the  losses  in  our  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  man. 

We  know  that  our  society  can  provide  full 
employment  for  all  of  our  citizens.  We  Icnow 
that  that  employment  can  be  fair  so  that  men 
and  women  will  not  be  barred  from  Jobs  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  national  origin  or 
sex.  That  is  why  we  are  fighting  for  enforce- 
ment powers  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  and  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction so  that  It  may  reach  discrimination 
In  Federal,  state  and  local  government.  Just 
before  Congress  began  the  Easter  recess,  H.B. 
1746,  the  Hawkins  bill  which  will  give  en- 
forcement powers  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  itself,  was  reported 
favorably  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Labor  Committee. 

Enforcement  is  needed  to  sp>eed  up  and 
broaden  the  effective  application  of  this  law, 
but  even  without  the  amendments  we  are 
now  seeking,  the  value  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment statute  was  dramatically  Illustrated  on 
March  8,  1971,  when  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  the  decision  In 
Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Company. 

In  this  case  the  United  States  District 
Court  had  found  that:  "F>rlor  to  July  2. 
1965,  the  effective  date  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Company  oi>enly  discrimi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  race  In  the  hiring  and 
assigning  of  employees  at  Its  Dan  River 
plant.  The  plant  was  organized  Into  five  op- 
erating departments:  (1)  labor,  (2)  coal 
handling.  (3)  operations,  (4)  maintenance, 
and  (5)  laboratory  and  test.  Negroes  were 
employed  only  In  the  labor  department  where 
the  highest  paying  Jobs  paid  less  than  the 
lowest  paying  Jobs  In  the  other  four  oper- 
ating' departments  In  which  only  whites 
were  employed." 

When  It  became  necessary  to  halt  discrimi- 
nation by  assignment,  the  company  began 
giving  tests  and  demanding  certain  educa- 
tional requirements  as  a  condition  for  as- 
signment to  any  department  except  the  labor 
department.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision 
struck  down  these  new  imp>edlment8  because 
It  found  that  the  law  requires  employment 
tests  to  be  job  related  and  in  thl.";  Instance 
the  tests  were  not  Job  related. 

On  the  matter  of  fair  employment  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  Congress,  it- 
self, has  not  given  a  fair  share  of  Jobs  to 
black  Americans.  But  I  think  you  who  have 
not  been  to  Washington  should  know  that 
your  two  Senators  are  trying  to  set  the  right 
example.  Senator  Hart's  policies  are  well 
known.  Also  in  Senator  Griffin's  office  In  the 
Capitol  building,  a  young  lady  who  greets 
you  is  a  living  example  of  fair  hiring. 
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In  this  country  we  have  come  some  dis- 
tance from  that  point  when  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  talked  about  a  third  of 
the  nation  being  111  housed.  Nevertheless, 
we  know  that  we  have  not  yet  met  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  poor  and  even  the  needs  of 
persons  in  the  average  Income  bracket.  We 
are  determined  to  make  existing  legislation 
work  so  that  It  will  be  possible  for  all  who 
desire  to  be  home  owners  to  acquire  prop- 
erty and  also  make  it  possible  for  all  who  are 
renters  to  get  decent  living  conditions  at 
reasonable  prices.  What  we  cannot  do  under 
existing  law,  we  shall  accomplish  by  addi- 
tional legislation. 

We  have  new  weapons  with  which  to  fight 
against  discrimination  In  the  sale  and  rental 
of  housing.  These  are  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
of  1968  and  the  court  decisions  implement- 
ing Che  language  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866.  Recently  we  met  with  Secretary  George 
Rom:iey  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Agency  to  urge  that  the  pace  of  at- 
tacking discrimination  in  the  sale  and  rental 
of  housing  be  stepped  up.  This  same  plea 
was  made  by  the  Black  Caucus  when  it  met 
with  the  President  on  March  25.  1971, 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  people  of  Detroit  for  sending  two  great 
Congressmen.  Charles  Diggs  and  John  Con- 
yers,  to  Washington.  As  you  know,  they  are 
prime  movers  In  what  Is  popularly  called  the 
Black  Caucus,  and  Mr.  Dlggs  is  the  chair- 
man. But  I  want  you  to  know  that  long 
before  there  was  a  Caucus  they  were  work- 
ing for  the  best  mterest-s  of  all  people  who 
are  deprived  or  mistreated  because  of  race, 
religion  or  national  origin. 

We  have  scored  major  successes  in  attack- 
l.".g  discrimination  In  the  admission  policies 
of  hospitals.  We  have  extended  medical  care 
to  many  who  would  have  died  or  become  In- 
v.allds  for  life  without  such  care.  Yet,  It  is  a 
fact  that  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
ill  this  area.  As  we  look  at  the  misery  caused 
by  preventable  diseases  and  the  financial 
crises  that  arise  whenever  there  is  a  major 
illness  or  the  need  for  hospital  care  among 
our  ciclzetvs,  we  become  more  certain  than 
ever  that  we  must  have  a  program  of  health 
care  that  benefits  all  parts  of  our  society. 

In  addition  to  the  privations  that  all  citi- 
zens face,  many  of  the  minority  groups  of 
this  country  must  bear  an  addltlonaJ  burden 
of  being  excluded  from  or  segregated  In  the 
offices  of  doctors  who  are  the  only  available 
medical  resource  in  some  communities.  We 
mast  find  a  way  to  make  certain  that  a  man 
who  holds  a  llcerLse  to  practice  medicine 
ciiiiioc  arbitrarily  refuse  assistance  to  one 
•,vho  is  in  pain  simply  because  that  person  la 
black  or  cannot  speak  English.  We  must 
make  certain  that  any  Institution  which 
holds  itself  out  to  be  a  hospital,  a  clinic  or 
coiuaiescent  home  does  not  raise  the  no  ad- 
mittance sign  when  there  is  a  black  or  brown 
pat.ent  seeking  entrance. 

.\3  we  contemplate  the  wonders  of  our 
scientific  age,  we  know  that  education  is  no 
longer  a  luxury.  It  Is  now  imperative  that 
our  people  be  enlightened  through  the  class- 
rooms of  our  schools  and  colleges.  We  know 
also  that  the  local  communities  and  even  the 
states  cannot  meet  the  need.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  this  need  will  be  met  with  Fed- 
eral funds  and  that  these  funds  shall  be 
spent  for  all  of  the  children  without  any 
restrictions  based  on  race  or  any  other  irrele- 
vant factor. 

Although  there  are  many  other  Items  on 
which  one  could  dwell,  I  shall  conclude  with 
a  brief  reference  to  the  so-called  revenue 
sharing  plans  that  are  before  the  Congress 
at  this  time. 

"Our  cities  t&ce  decay,  our  public  serx- 
ices  are  In  shambles,  and  the  tax  burden 
of  the  average  cities  seems  even  greater  with 
less  to  show  In  return  for  what  he  pays.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  one  way  to  meet 
these  problems  Is  to  give  our  state  and  local 
governments  monies  from  the  Federal  treas- 
ury and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  ex- 
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penditures  of  these  monies  In  whatever  way 
the  state  and  local  governments  see  fit.  This 
kind  of  program  can  be  8m  Invitation  to 
monumental  waste. 

Some  of  the  need  for  Federal  help  at  this 
time  Is  traceable  to  the  unjust  and  wasteful 
expenditures  of  public  money  by  callous  state 
and  local  officials.  Such  officials  have  paved 
streets  in  white  neighborhoods,  while  leav- 
ing dusty  paths  as  the  only  means  that 
colored  citizens  could  have  to  reach  their 
homes,  their  schools  and  their  places  of 
worship.  We  have  seen  notorious  examples 
of  water  and  sewer  facilities  by-passing  cer- 
tain sections  of  states,  counties  and  cities 
because  the  residents  in  those  areas  hap- 
pened to  be  black  We  have  seen  the  razing 
of  homes  of  the  poor  in  order  to  build  of- 
fices, luxury  apartments  and  super  highways 
with  no  thought  of  what  should  be  done  for 
the  persons  who  are  displaced  by  these  proj- 
ects. All  of  this  should  be  a  warning  that  we 
cannot  put  money  collected  from  all  the  tax- 
payers into  the  hands  of  state  and  local  offi- 
cials who,  on  the  record,  have  shown  that 
they  will  not  be  fair  in  the  expenditure 
of  such  funds.  We  must  Increase  the  flow 
of  money  to  our  states  and  cities,  but  it  must 
be  done  In  a  way  that  will  assure  that  all 
of  those  In  need  will  benefit  and  not  just  a 
few. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  we  serve  I 
thank  you  for  being  present  and  for  giving 
your  support  to  this  great  cause. 


WASTE  IN  CERTAIN  SOCIAL 
WELFARE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  May  4  edition  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
included  r.  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  waste  in  certain  social  welfare 
programs. 

The  editorial  notes  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  ordered  a  limit  on  the  rent 
and  the  length  of  stay  for  welfare  recip- 
ients in  hotels.  I  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  welfare  families  were 
being  housed  in  New  York  hotels  at  an 
average  rent  of  $763  per  month,  or  $9,156 
per  year,  per  family, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Yes,  Fed  Up,"  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Yes  Fh)  Up 

"If  officials  charged  with  direction  of  social 
welfare  programs  continue  to  fund  ski  trljw 
and  suites  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  then  these 
programs  are  going  to  lose  the  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people." 

So  concludes  the  argument  of  Virginia  Sen. 
Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  presented  in  a  speech  on 
the  subject — an  enlightening  discussion 
bearing  on  the  case  for  genuine  REFORM  of 
the  program  mentioned.  What  Senator  Byrd 
said  further  was  that  taxpayers  outside  New 
York — where  the  matters  criticized  have  oc- 
curred— are  concerned,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bears  approximately  half  the  load, 
and  that  Involves  every  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Now  note :  The  State  of  New  York  now  has 
ordered  a  limit  on  both  the  rent  and  the 
length  of  stay  for  welfare  recipients  In  hotels. 
An  estimated  i,300  welfare  families  consist- 
ing of  5,713  persons  at  one  time  were  found 
living  at  these  hotels  at  welfare  expense — 
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in  New  York  City  alone,  that  Is;  and  the 
welfare  rent  cost  for  one  of  these  famlUes 
was  $1,216  a  week. 

Said  Senator  Byrd:  "I  think  tbe  American 
people  are  getting  fed  up  with  this  kind  of 
abuse  of  trust  by  public  officials — for  it  Is  an 
abuse  of  trust  when  officials  permit  the  waste 
of  tax  dollars." 

It  Is  time,  too,  for  the  genuine  welfare  re- 
form that  has  been  promised. 


FUNDING  OF  VA  HOSPITALS— A 
CONTINUING  PROBLEM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  are  aware 
of  the  serious  stafiSng  and  funding  defi- 
ciencies which  have  plagued  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  system  over  the 
last  few  years.  This  situation  reached  an 
alarming  crisis  last  year  and  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $105  million  more 
than  the  President  requested  in  his  budg- 
et for  veterans  medical  care  in  an  effort 
to  meet  some  of  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  the  VA  medical  program.  The  budget 
proposal  which  has  been  presented  to 
Congress  for  fiscal  1972  calls  for  almost 
7,000  hospital  beds  to  be  mothballed  In 
an  effort  to  save  over  $100  million.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  1972  it  appears  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  need  about 
$120  million  more  for  medical  care  to 
prevent  this  reduction  and  maintain  a 
proper  level  of  care  for  America's  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  contended  all 
along  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
gives  the  best  medical  care  possible  with 
the  resources  that  are  made  available  to 
them.  I  have  received  countless  letters 
from  veterans  and  members  of  their 
families  about  the  quality  of  care  given 
in  our  VA  hospitals.  I  received  one  a 
few  days  ago  which  I  believe  so  well  pin- 
points the  compassion  and  dedication  of 
our  VA  medical  personnel  and  yet  so 
vividly  reminds  us  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  better  staff  and  maintain  our 
VA  hospital  system.  I  want  to  share  this 
letter  with  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Sprinq  Grksn,  Wis.,  May  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaoue, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veteran^  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teaoue:  I  have  completed  and 
returned  the  card  addressed  to  my  brother 
asking  for  answers  to  a  few  questions  on 
hospital  care  for  veterans.  The  card  arrived 
only  a  day  or  two  after  he  passed  away  In  the 
V  A.  Hospital  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  I  want 
you  and  your  committee  to  know  that  the 
treatment  he  received  in  the  hospital  was 
excellent,  that  he  had  been  in  and  out  of 
the  V.A.  Hospital  many  times  In  the  past  five 
years  since  his  condition  was  diagnosed  and 
that  the  doctors  and  nurses  there  were  al- 
most without  exception  efficient  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  I  do  not  believe  that  General 
Elsenhower  received  any  better  treatment  or 
care  than  my  brother  did  and  their  ailment 
was  very,  very  similar. 
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In  tbe  five  years  that  I  have  been  Tisltlng 
him  In  the  hospital  I  have  noticed  some 
things  that  do  distress  me.  Especially  in  tbe 
last  two  years  since  funds  have  been  cur- 
tailed, the  day  rooms  are  likely  to  be  ne- 
glected, there  Is  less  maintenance  and  ward 
help  and  during  tbe  last  two  weeks  when  we 
were  at  the  hospital  •  great  deal,  we  noticed 
that  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  were  many 
times  greatly  over-worked  and  fatigued.  I 
realize  that  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  funds  and 
I  feel  that  the  administrator  Is  right  in  using 
the  funds  available  for  the  more  essential 
things.  However,  with  all  the  money  that  Is 
being  spent  on  less  essential  things  (like  the 
SST)  I  feel  that  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  get  more  funds  for  the  V.A.  should  be  done. 

My  brother  had  medical  and  hospital  In- 
surance but  his  confidence  in  the  doctors  and 
In  tbe  V.A.  Hospital  at  Madison  were  such 
that  he  much  preferred  to  go  there.  I  wish  I 
were  in  a  position  to  do  something  to  help  tbe 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  I  feel  that 
the  staff  at  the  V.A.  Hospital  In  Madison  gave 
my  brother  five  years  of  life  for  which  /  am 
greatly  appreciative. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Vera  A.  Schwartz. 
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STAR  HERALD  BEST  AT  GENERAL 
NEWS  COVERAGE 


THE  U.S.  SAVINGS  BOND  DRIVE  OF 
THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  SIM- 
PLICITY MANUFACTURING  PLANT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
worthy  contribution  of  the  workers  of  the 
Simplicity  Msmufacturing  Plant  in  Lex- 
ington, S.C,  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  plant  manager,  Mr. 
R.  J.  Kronschnabel.  During  the  2-week 
annual  U.S.  savings  bond  drive  100  per- 
cent of  the  workers  of  this  subsidiary  of 
Allis  Chalmers  signed  up  to  purchase  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds.  It  is  heartening  in  these 
times  of  demonstration  and  looting  to  see 
such  patriotism  and  support  for  our  Na- 
tion. This  unselfish  effort  deserves  tlie 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kronschnabel's  letter  to 
President  Nixon  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiMPLicrrY, 
Lexington,  S.C..  May  7, 1971. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmENT:  Diu'lng  the  weeks  of 
AprU  19  to  May  7,  1971  the  SlmpUclty  Manu- 
facturing Company  Plant,  subsidiary  of  Aills 
Chalmers,  In  Lexington,  South  Carolina  con- 
ducted its  annual  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Drive. 

During  this  two-week  period  we  were  able 
to  contact  and  sign  up  all  184  of  our  em- 
ployees to  reach  our  goal  of  iOO%  U.S.  Savings 
Bond  participation. 

Realizing  the  difficulties  facing  our  Coun- 
try and  in  particular  those  which  you  face 
and  deal  with  each  day  I  thought  you  would 
be  happy  to  hear  good  news  of  this  sort. 
Sincerely. 

R.  J.  Kronschnabel, 
General  Plant  Manager. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OP    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beglrming  of  this  month,  a  weekly  news- 
paper that  serves  many  of  my  craistltu- 
ents  in  Maine's  Second  Congressional 
District  was  named  the  Maine  newspaper 
with  the  best  general  news  coverage  by 
the  Maine  Press  Association. 

The  paper  is  the  Presque  Isle  Star  Her- 
ald, published  by  Carl  Hall  and  the 
Northeast  Publishing  Co.  of  Presque  Isle 
and  edited  by  Frank  S.  Knight.  In  a  May 
5  editorial  the  Star  Herald  recognized 
that  it  "was  cited  for  doing  exactly  what 
a  newspaper  is  supposed  to  do — print  the 
news.  This  includes  exposing  those 
things  in  society  which  are  wrong  and 
about  which  something  should  be  done. 

In  addition  to  the  best  in  general  news 
coverage,  the  Star  Herald  also  received 
two  other  Maine  Press  Association 
awards:  Second  place  in  the  best  edito- 
rial page  category  and  third  place  in  the 
best  use  of  photographs  and  graphics. 

I  would  now  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  some  samples  of 
the  journalism  practiced  by  the  Star 
Herald.  In  the  May  5  edition,  they  ini- 
tiated a  continuing  series  called  Potato 
Perspective,  a  straight -shooting,  objec- 
tive look  at  the  problems  facing  the  po- 
tato industry  in  Maine.  The  series  is  an 
attempt  to  tell  it  like  it  is — the  problems 
are  grave  ones  and  only  courageous  new 
initiatives  can  overcome  them — and  to 
tell  it  to  the  only  people  who  can  solve 
them,  the  potato  farmers  of  Maine,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  the  Presque  Isle  area. 

The  first  three  articles  in  the  Potato 
Perspective  series  follow,  the  first  au- 
thored by  V.  Paul  Reynolds  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  by  Star  Herald  editor 
Frank  S.  Knight. 

The  Potato  Crisis  CoNTiNtrES 
(By  V.  Paul  Reynolds) 

The  potato  farmer  is  in  big  trouble. 

In  fact,  the  Maine  spud  Industry,  of  which 
the  grower  is  a  vital  part,  Is  In  the  midst 
of  a  mess  that  is  unprecedented  in  it's  ISOtb 
year  history. 

Most  of  America's  200  million  people  eat 
potatoes  in  one  form  or  another.  Last  year, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, each  American  consumed  an  average  of 
118  pounds  of  potatoes.  That's  a  lot  of  spuds. 

Housewives  haven't  stopped  buying  pota- 
toes, yet  the  industry  particularly  In  Aroo- 
stook Cotmty  is  facing  a  test  of  survlTal. 
Why? 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  perspective. 
To  examine  the  present  problems  of  tbe 
potato  bvislness  in  Aroostook  in  the  context 
of  the  past  and  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 
Certainly,  nobody  has  ail  the  answers,  re- 
gardless of  his  expertise  in  any  given  area 
of  the  potato  industry.  If  there  were  a 
panacea,  the  headaches  of  tbe  growers  would 
not  be  Increasing. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  financial  me- 
chanics of  the  total  Indiistry  are  as  com- 
plex and  many-sided  as  are  the  causes  of 
the  current  Industry  crisis.  However,  just  as 
there  are  reasons  for  the  problems  that  exist 
today,  there  has  to  be  solutions. 
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Assuming  that  the  farmer  obtains  a  good 
quality  yield  from  his  crop,  his  problems 
really  begin  after  digging.  He  must  sell  his 
potatoes  at  a  price  that  will  give  him  a  decent 
return. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  a  farmer  must  stop 
being  a  farmer  and  assume  the  role  of  a 
businessman  If  he  Is  to  survive.  Over  the 
years,  prices  on  a  barrel  of  potatoes  have 
fluctuated  from  a  dollar  to  ten  dollars  a 
barrel.  Sometime,  somewhere  In  this  ever- 
changing  price  range  the  grower  must  sell. 
For  the  farmer,  It  Is  a  time  of  decision.  He 
fights  time  and  market  changes  and  al- 
though his  product  is  perishable,  he  desper- 
ately holds  out  for  the  best  price.  Sometimes 
he  is  right.  But  the  current  plight  of  the 
Aroostook  grower  suggests  that  more  often 
he  Is  wrong. 

Enter  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
and  the  battle  of  the  futures-trading  board. 
This  commodity  exchange  presents  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  the  dealer  and  the  proces- 
sor, with  numerotis  buying  and  selling 
options  throughout  the  year.  It  Is  felt  by 
many  that  the  exchange  Is  a  partial  cause 
of  the  Industry's  problems.  (The  MercantUe 
Exchange  Is  a  timely  and  complex  topic 
which  will  be  dealt  with  next  week  In  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  workings  of  the 
exchange.  The  pro  and  con  of  the  Mercantile 
system  will  be  discussed  In  Potato  Perspec- 
tive Part  II) 

Aside  from  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 
potato  mdtistrles  problems.  Let's  look  at 
them. 

Hlstoricallv.  the  Aroostook  potato  farmers 
have  enloyed  some  very  prosperous  years. 
For  examoie.  most  farmers  recall  the  decade 
from  1941  to  1951  when  federsil  action  In 
the  form  of  subsidies  and  controls  made 
potato  farming  a  highly  lucrative  business. 
Some  say  this  period  "spoiled"  the  farmers. 
In  those  days  spuds  were  gold  and  every 
piece  of  land  that  wasn't  a  graveyard  was 
plowed  and  planted.  Nobody  gave  a  damn 
about  Intelligent  agriculture.  They  forgot, 
in  the  spud-rush,  about  such  things  as  crop 
rotation,  early  plowing,  soil  replenishment, 
and  the  growing  of  staple  crops,  dairy  cows, 
and  other  aspects  of  farming. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  period  of  pros- 
perity has  had  a  latent  impact  which  is  being 
felt  by  the  potato  grower  today. 

There  are  other  considerations.  Farmers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  heard  about 
the  Maine  spud-rush  of  the  forties  and 
Jumped  on  the  potato  planting  band-wagon. 
Western  states  were  given  federal  land  sup- 
plemented by  huge  water  supplies  and  Irri- 
gation systems.  They  planted  potatoes  vhich 
grew  well.  Idaho  surpassed  Maine  In  total 
production  and  this  year  Washington  pro- 
duced the  best  quality  and  yield  crop  In 
their  history.  Now^  they  have  a  surplus  and 
the  government  has  refused  Washington's 
request  for  a  diversion  program.  Washing- 
ton's superyleld  compounds  the  national  po- 
tato surplus  which  also  hi-.rUs  the  Aroostook 
grower. 

Those  In  the  know  have  idea.s  and  sutiges- 
tlons  for  getting  crunty  growers  out  of  hot 
water.  There  are  many  schools  of  thought  on 
this  subject,  most  of  which  have  merit  We 
present  some  of  these  thoughts. 

The  marketing  system  for  potatoes  Is  out- 
moded. It  must  be  replaced  by  an  equitable 
system  that  gives  the  farmer  a  continual 
acceptable  margin  of  profit  for  his  product. 

Oddly  enough,  the  farmer  Is  about  the 
o-ily  unorganized  class  that  exists  In  a  com- 
pletely organized  society.  Hundreds  of  at- 
tempts at  creating  an  effective  national  or- 
ganization have  been  made.  None  have  been 
that  effective.  Perhaps,  one  day  a  successful 
entity  will  be  bom.  The  farmer,  most  of  all, 
should  take  steps  In  this  regard  before  It's 
too    late. 

A  central  marketing  agency  in  Aroostook 
may  well  be  a  partial  solution  to  the  farmers 
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marketing  headaches.  A  central  agency 
would  be  capable  of  controlling  quality  and 
price  competition, 

A  worthwhile  supplement  to  a  central 
marketing  agency  would  be  a  storage  and 
packing  center  located  In  Southern  New 
England.  This  would  place  the  potatoes 
much  closer  to  the  markets  and  would  also 
contribute  to  better  quality  control  and 
cheaper   transportation   costs. 

Other  Important  considerations  for  the 
Aroostook  potato  growers  are  In  areas  of 
quality  products  and  future  planning. 

Aroostook  cultural  production  practices 
need  to  be  reevaluated  and  up-graded.  Fall 
plowing,  crop  rotation,  and  better  seed  are 
needed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
Aroostook  potato. 

Research  must  be  done  by  fertilizer  peo- 
ple to  determine  residual  effects  on  trace  ele- 
ments on  the  soil. 

More  experimentation  is  needed  with  a 
variety  of  seed  types  which  will  provide  a 
shorter  growing  time. 

Perhaps  more  Irrigations  systems  are  need- 
ed for  better  control  of  water. 

The  list  of  changes  and  new  Ideas  which 
need  Implementing  by  the  potato  farmers 
Is  endless.  It  Is  true  that  a  farmer  can't  Im- 
prove his  farming  techniques  If  the  potato 
business  Is  bad. 

But  sometimes  a  crisis  Is  necessary  to 
effect  change.  It  Is  clear  that  the  crisis  Is 
here  and  Is  the  result  of  much  more  than 
farming  techniques  and  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

The  producer  of  any  product  Is  In  trouble 
when  there  Is  a  national  surplus  of  that  pro- 
duct. It  may  also  be  that  the  speculative  na- 
ture of  potato  futures  trading  has  hurt  the 
farmer.  And  perhaps  potato  futures  are  only 
undesirable  In  that  the  farmer  doesn't  un- 
derstand them. 

Aside  from  these  problem  areas.  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  first  and  foremost  a 
major  marketing  effort  Is  needed  soon  If  the 
problem  is  to  be  solved.  But  Aroostook  potato 
farmers  have  been  enduring  and  surviving 
crisis  for  over  150  years.  It  Is  my  bet  that 
they  win  continue  to  do  so-one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Use  or  the  Mercantile  Exchange 
I  By  Frank  S.  Knight) 

(This  is  part  two  of  a  continuing  series  on 
the  potato  industry  as  seen  from  the  stand- 
roint  of  those  most  clcsely  involved.  Editor,  i 

Judicious  use  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  to  trade  Maine  potato  future  and 
good  management  practices  on  the  farm 
must  be  combined,  according  to  Merle  Johns- 
ton, manager  of  the  New  York  MercantUe 
Exchange  Office  In  Presque  Isle. 

Johnston,  who  looks  back  on  a  quarter 
centurv  of  working  with  potatoes,  contends 
that  the  Mercantile  Exchange  offers  several 
uses  for  the  farmer.  1 1)  He  believes  that  the 
Exchange  gives  the  farmer  a  hedge  for  credit 
as  well  as  for  financing  of  future  crops.  He 
further  contends  that  the  major  reason  that 
Maine  potato  growers  have  voted  for  aboli- 
tion of  Maine  futures  trading  on  the  Ex- 
change is  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
operation  of  the  Exchange  and.  furthermore, 
that  they  make  no  effort  to  do  so. 

Speaking  in  a  rapld-flire  manner.  Johnston 
delineates  the  several  ways  in  which  the 
Mercantile  Exchange  can  be  u.sed  by  the 
farmer.  First,  he  says,  the  farmer  must,  as 
any  good  businessman,  decide  what  his  In- 
vestment is.  When  he  has  reached  a  decision 
as  to  his  Investment  in  a  given  year's  crop. 
says  Johnston,  he  should  then  hedge  a  por- 
tion of  his  crop,  enough  to  cover  his  expenses, 
on  the  fall  board.  Johnston  suggests  an  ex- 
ample of  the  grower  with  90  acres  of  potatoes 
who  might  place  a  third  of  his  potatoes  In 
futures  at  a  price  which  could  return  his 
Investment  In  that  year's  crop.  He  then  ad- 
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vises  systematic  and,  what  he  terms.  Ju- 
dicious appraisal  of  both  the  open  market 
and  the  Exchange  to  complete  s  cycle  which 
gives  him  the  desired  return  on  hla  Invest- 
ment. 

What  many  farmers  fall  to  realize,  accord- 
ing to  Johnston,  Is  that  the  potato  business 
IS  just  that,  a  business,  and  It  mtist  be  run 
like  one.  He  abhors  the  operator  who.  with 
great  relish,  gets  his  potato  seed  Into  the 
ground  and  then  In  many  Instances  falls  to 
follow  up  with  good  practices  which  will 
guarantee:  first,  a  robust  crop;  and  second, 
&n  Investment  return.  He  cites  the  example 
of  the  grower  who,  once  his  potatoes  are 
growing  with  tops  waving  In  the  mid-summer 
breezes  of  Aroostook,  decides  to  go  to  camp 
for  a  week  or  sometimes  more.  Although  he 
admits  that  this  Is  not  a  practice  which  Is 
followed  by  the  majority  of  farmers  he  says 
that  this  all  too  often  Is  the  case  with  those 
who  are.  what  he  termed,  marginal 
producers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  scales  are  the 
many  .\roostook  growers  who  voted  for  the 
abolition  of  Maiiie  potato  futures  on  the 
Mercantile  Exchange.  These  growers,  through 
the  Maine  Potato  Council,  voted  1,267  to 
1,700  in  favor  of  abolition.  The  Council  con- 
tends that  this  heavy  vote  in  favor  of  aboli- 
tion is  indicative  of  the  wish  of  all  growers 
to  rid  them.selves  of  futures  trading  on  the 
Exchaiisre.  Johnston,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
cther.^  who  favor  continued  futures  trading 
of  Maine  potatoes  contend  that  this  is  not 
a  really  representative  vote  of  those  who  un- 
derstand the  Exchange.  They  further  contend 
that  to  abolish,  by  legislation,  an  Instrument 
which  could  be  used  to  their  advantage 
would  act  as  a  detriment  to  the  entire  in- 
dustry. 

Those  who  have  favored  abolition  of 
Maine  futures  have  expressed  the  b'^lief  thut 
the  fiuctuatlon  of  prices  of  the  Exchange 
has  been  a  detriment  to  the  street  price  of 
potatoes.  They  say  that  the  street  price 
drops  as  the  board  changes,  whereas  changes 
on  the  board  do  not.  In  many  Instances, 
represent  an  actual  change  in  either  the 
supply  or  demand  picture.  They  further 
claim  that  the  long-term  effect  of  the  Mer- 
chantile  Exchaiige  on  overall  prices  has  been 
to  hold  them  down. 

Johnston  and  other  adherents  of  con- 
tinued futures  trading  of  Maine  potatoes 
point  to  this  past  season's  activity  on  the 
board  and  in  the  market  place  as  a  prime 
example.  They  claim  that  this  past  season's 
activities  prove  that  board  prices  actually 
improve  market  prices  and  to  substantiate 
this  claim,  they  point  to  the  increased  ac- 
tivity and  price  of  May  futures  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Inerea-sed  prices  paid  in  the 
market  place. 

Summing  up  his  case  for  continued  trading 
of  Maine  pwtato  futures.  Merle  Johnston 
points  out  that  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange,  just  as  all  commodity  exchanges. 
comes  under  the  control  of  the  Commodities 
Exchange  Authority  iCE.'V)  of  the  United 
S'a'ps  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
CE\.  he  says,  checks  all  activities  of  the 
Exchange  and  any  Inequities  are  punished 
ci'.iicV-.ly  and  forcefully.  He  admits  that  in  any 
de.illngs  involving  large  sums  of  money 
there  is  a  possibility  of  some  person  or  per- 
sons, as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  a  quick  and  sometimes  off  color  deal.  These 
attempts  are  met,  according  to  Johnston, 
with  vigorous  preventive  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Exchange  officers  and  the  CEA. 

Whether  or  not  the  tlnlted  Depwirtment  of 
Agriculture,  on  direction  of  the  Cong^ress, 
decides  to  stop  the  trading  of  Maine  potato 
futures  on  the  Exchange  appears  to  be  almost 
a  moot  point  at  this  time.  The  industry  is 
In  a  bind.  Credit  for  many  is  short.  Growing, 
marketing  and  promotion  methods  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  times.  Other  areas  of  the 


country  have  forged  ahead  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  both  production  and  marketing  of 
potatoes.  A  national  promotion  effort,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  past  Congress,  is  given 
little  chance  of  achieving  a  great  deal  by 
many  Industry  sources.  The  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  U8DA  reports  that  most 
farmer-sponsored  promotion  campalg^ns  fair 
poorly.  'The  study  which  Includes  observa- 
tions from  food  stores  cites  several  weak- 
nesses In  such  promotional  campaigns.  First, 
It  says  they  are  poorly  planned,  often  too 
many  campaigns  are  being  run  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  Is  poor  or  In  many  cases  no 
existent  liaison  and  field  representation,  and 
that  It  Just  costs  too  much  in  store  personnel 
time.  But  the  great  criticism  Is  the  poor 
quality  of  the  products  included  for  promo- 
tion. The  report  goes  on  that  stimulating 
consumer  interest  Is  of  little  value  as  far  as 
sales  are  concerned  If  the  products  are  not 
available  In  good  supply  and  In  good  quality. 

Potato  experts  from  the  Cooperative  E^x- 
tenslon  Service  of  the  University  of  Maine 
have  long  emphasized  the  need  for  quality 
control  of  Maine  potatoes.  They  also  point 
out  the  need  of  individual  acreage  control 
In  all  areas  of  the  country  based  on  USDA 
crop  production  advice.  This  year's  report 
advises  that  the  Maine  planting  quota  be 
reduced  by  six  percent.  The  acreage  guide 
asks  for  reductions  of  up  to  15  percent  in 
Idaho,  Washington  State.  Oregon  and 
South  Dakota. 

Most  Industry  sources  questioned  In  the 
State  of  Maine  said  that  they  felt  Maine 
growers  might  comply  with  the  acreage  re- 
duction suggested.  These  same  sources,  how- 
e\er.  as  well  as  Industry  sources  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  are  doubtful  that  the 
large  acreage  reductions  stiggested  for  the 
western  states  will  be  followed.  They  pelnt 
to  a  longer  growing  season,  an  abundance  of 
water  for  Irrigation  and  greater  access  to 
processing  as  reasons  for  continued  Increased 
production  in  the  western  areas. 

The  Maine  potato  producer  then  must 
come  to  the  decision  that  he  faces  two 
major  problems :  h'^avy  competition  from  fall 
growing  areas  In  the  west  and  a  lack  of 
marketing  and  promotion  knowhow  or 
"business  acumen"  for  his  own  crop. 

Many  Industry  sources  are  advocating 
strong  marketing  order,  central  packing 
facilities  and  Increased  promotional  activi- 
ties in  the  major  markets,  as  well  as  con- 
tinued trading  of  Maine  futures  on  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  as  the  way  out 
for  the  Maine  farmer.  Whether  this  system 
has  merit  or  not  can  only  be  decided  by 
those  who  realize  that  all  business  In  Aroo- 
stook County  needs  a  strong  market  for  the 
county's  major  crop.  Perhaps  the  present 
crisis  in  the  Industry  will  serve  to  unite  all 
business  factions  In  a  major  effort  to  save 
not  only  the  potato  Industry  but  the  econ- 
omy of  "The  County." 

PLAN-riNo  Practices 
(By  Prank  S.  Knight) 

This  Is  Part  in  of  a  continuing  series 
about  the  potato  Industry,  seen  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  most  closely  Involved. 
Editor.) 

"Proper  potato  planting  practices  have 
gone  by  the  wayside  with  the  land  being 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  to  produce 
a  crop  that  Is  smaller  per  acre  each  year." 
The  foregoing  statement  comes  from  a  man 
who  has  produced  consistently  good  crops 
of  potatoes  for  over  a  quarter  century.  He 
and  farmers  like  him  abhor  the  way  In  which 
Aroostook  land  is  being  used  by  many  pota- 
to producers. 

A  quick  check  with  specialists  In  the  field 
of  potato  planting  practices  from  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Maine  would  seem  to  uphold  this  potato 
producer's  contention.  The  Extension  Service 
reports  that  Aroostook  growers,  by  and  large. 
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are  trying  to  develop  a  specific  market  for 
their  potatoes,  and  a  specific  {wtato  for  the 
market.  They  cite  examples  of  fanners  who 
are  becoming  strictly  process  growers,  seed 
growers  or  a  combination  of  seed  and  table- 
stock  producera. 

Potato  acreage  generally  has  Increased 
during  the  past  decade.  Production  per  acre, 
however,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase. 
Although  yields  have  increased  some  four 
percent  In  Aroostook  County  in  the  past  10 
years  on  the  average,  general  production  per 
acre  increases  have  been  nil.  Compared  to 
the  situation  in  Aroostook  County,  compet- 
ing areas  in  the  fall  producing  states  have 
done  much  better  in  increasing  their  pro- 
duction per  acre,  they  also.  It  Is  true  In  most 
cases,  have  increased  their  total  acreage. 

Comp>arlsons  between  Aroostook  County 
and  other  fall-producing  areas  show  an  in- 
crease of  only  nine  cwt.,  per  acre  production 
in  the  past  decade,  from  229  cwt.  In  1960 
to  238  cwt.  in  1970.  In  the  Red  River  VaUey 
meanwhile,  yields  were  increasing  from  124 
to  140  cwt.  per  acre;  in  Idaho,  from  182  to 
215  cwt.  f>er  acre;  and  in  Washington,  from 
284  to  410  cwt.  per  acre  during  the  decade. 
The  major  comparison  then  Is  between  a  44 
percent  Increase  in  yields  In  Washington 
State  and  the  fotir  percent  Increase  in  yields 
per  acre  in  the  State  of  Maine  from  1960  to 
1970. 

One  of  the  reasons  cited  for  Maine's  lack 
of  acreage  Increase  In  production  Is  the  lack 
of  rotation  on  otir  best  potato  lands.  Many 
farmers.  It  seems,  have  felt  that  with  the 
large  machinery  which  they  were  operating, 
the  six-  and  seven-bottom  plows,  large  two- 
row  harvesters,  four-row  planters  and  other 
such  machinery,  that  they  had  to  stay  on 
the  better  lands  work  them  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  This  has  resulted  In  a  serious 
reduction  of  nutrients  in  the  soil.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  proper  rotation  im- 
proves the  tilt  of  the  soil  and  tends  to  reduce 
compaction  and  clotting,  and  Improve  aeri- 
atlon.  Cracking  and  crusting  of  the  soil  Is 
also  reduced  through  the  use  of  rotation. 
Rotation  also '  Increases  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil,  making  more  water 
available  to  the  plants  and  improving  the 
nutrient-holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Through  their  continued  use  of  the  same 
land  over  and  over  again,  Aroostook  farmers 
have  not  only  reduced  the  productive  quality 
of  the  land  but  have  Increased  their  coet 
of  production  becatise  of  the  necessity  of 
adding  more  nutrients  to  replace  those 
drained  from  the  soil.  Even  the  removal  of 
stones  from  a  field  has  an  effect  on  the 
ability  of  that  land  to  produce  In  a  con- 
tinued manner.  No  one  expects,  particularly 
with  today's  advanced  use  of  machinery, 
that  rocks  can  be  left  In  the  field;  however, 
extensive  removal  of  stones  has  a  direct  ef- 
fect on  the  tilt  of  the  soil.  Intensifying  the 
problem  of  compsKstlon  with  the  use  of  heavy 
equipment. 

Rotating  of  crops,  any  crops,  has  been 
shown  to  be  beneficial  to  the  soil.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  a  crop  such  as  potatoes 
which  has  the  effect  of  removing  sou  nu- 
trients very  quickly.  Rotation  with  some 
other  crop  which  returns  nutrient  mate- 
rials to  the  soil  is  Imperative  In  order  to  in- 
crease crop  yield.  Plowing  tinder  such  green 
manure  crops  as  millet,  buckwheat  and  oats 
have  reportedly  increased  yields  Bufndently 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  rotation. 

Other  planting  practices,  Incfudlng  prep- 
aration of  seed,  apparently  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  production.  Mechanical  seed  cut- 
ters, according  to  surveys  conducted  In  re- 
cent years,  have  been  found  to  be  less  than 
completely  accurate  and  It  Is  advised  that 
great  care  be  taken  with  their  use, 

A  comparison  of  present-day  farming  in 
Aroostook  with  the  past  does  bring  forth 
one  major  point;  farmers  have  become  8x>e- 
clallsts  In  their  production.  The  dual  pur- 
pose farm  which  necessitated  the  rotation  of 
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land  to  grow  crops  to  feed  farm  animals,  as 
well  as  people,  proved  most  beneficial  to  the 
land.  Our  machinery  was  lighter,  thus  re- 
ducing compaction  of  the  soli.  Most  land  was 
expected  to  produce  crops  of  potatoes  only 
every  second  or  third  year,  thus  improving 
the  moisture  capacity  and  tilt  of  the  aolL 
Seed  was  cut  by  hand  and  great  care  was 
taken  that  the  seed  piece  had  sufficient  eyes 
to  insure  a  good  uniform  plant  stand  at  har- 
vest time.  The  only  disadvantage  then  ot 
farming  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  years  ago  was 
the  lack  of  effective  fimglcldes  and  insec- 
ticides which  are  available  today. 

A  sununatlon  then  would  appear  In  order 
to  this  effect:  In  order  for  Aroostook  po- 
tato producers  to  become  once  again  com- 
petitive in  the  potato  market,  they  must 
combine  some  of  the  hard-learned  leasons 
of  the  past  with  the  modem-day  effective- 
ness of  technology.  They  mtist  be  willing  to 
add  that  small  extra  labor  to  their  land,  that 
small  extra  labor  which  will  save  their  In- 
dustry. 


CRASH  CRUSADE  A  QUESTIONABLE 
QUEST? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  which  pro- 
vides a  balanced  and  serious  view  on  can- 
cer research  programs: 

Crash  Crusade  A  Qthcstionable  Quest? 
(By  Robert  C.  Oowen) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  is  promot- 
ing his  "crusade"  against  cancer  with  triun- 
pet  calls  for  battle.  But  to  many  biologists 
they  sound  more  like  a  Itire  that  could  lead 
their  research  Into  a  quagmire. 

They  feel  such  a  program  wotUd  distort 
the  whole  blc^oglcal  research  pattern,  drain- 
ing badly  needed  scientists  from  many  fun- 
damental areas. 

They  foresee  growing  public,  and  congres- 
sional, dlslUuslonment  when  expected  "prac- 
tical" results  don't  mature  for  perhaps  a  gen- 
eration. 

They  are  concerned  that,  once  again,  a 
crash-program  re^x>nse  to  a  narrowly  de- 
fined national  goal  Is  being  substituted  for 
balanced  support  of  basic  science  in  general. 

As  outlined  by  the  President  In  his  May  11 
statement,  his  plan  would  mobilize  blo-medl- 
cal  research  through  a  special  project  orga- 
nized within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  He  proposes  adding  $100  millon  for 
fiscal  1972  to  the  $227  mUUon  1971  budget  of 
the  N.I.H-Natlonal  Cancer  Institute,  adding 
more  money  later  as  needed.  He  envisions 
the  director  of  the  anti-cancer  crusade  as 
reporting  directly  to  the  President,  bypassing 
both  the  N.I.H.  director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  plan  gives  Mr.  Nixon  a  cloetiy  parallel 
program  to  that  proposed  by  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D)  of  Mass.  In  this  politically  at- 
tractive field.  Senator  Kennedy's  bill  would 
set  up  a  national  cancer  authority  with  $200 
million  to  spend  In  fiscal  1972. 

Both  proposals  embody  the  Illusion  that 
mobilizing  bio-medlcal  talent  in  a  single- 
minded  national  effort  can  Uck  cancer  just 
as  It  put  men  on  the  moon.  But  the  space 
program  succeeded  largely  because  it  de- 
veloped upon  a  base  of  preexisting  basic 
scientific  knowledge.  The  knowledge  needed 
to  launch  a  meaningful  "^ace  program"  to 
develop  a  medical  cure  for  cancer  still  Is 
largely  lacking. 
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One  of  the  most  distlngulahed  research  bl- 
ologlsta  and  academic  administrators  In 
America  emphaaized  tbla  In  outlining  what  he 
oalled  widespread  scientific  oppoettlon  to  any 
crash  cancer  cure  project.  In  a  diacviaslon  not 
for  direct  attribution,  he  told  The  Ohrlatlan 
Sclence*Monltor  that  many  leading  scientlats 
have  tried  hard  to  dissuade  both  the  Nixon 
administration  and  Senator  Kennedy's  group 
from  the  "^wice-program"  concept. 

"No  one,"  he  said,  "knows  how  to  profitably 
invest  $100  million  in  cancer  ciu«  research 
today.  What  would  they  do?  There  aren't 
enough  good  researchers  to  tackle  such  an 
effort.  Many  kinds  of  other  research  would 
be  put  on  the  cancer  cure  wagon.  Or  they 
would  try  to  turn  some  of  the  effort  over  to 
industry,  as  in  the  case  of  space.  And  indus- 
try is  almost  totally  unequipped  for  such  a 
task." 

He  further  explained,  as  knowledgeable  bi- 
ologists have  many  times  explained,  that  the 
road  to  a  medically  valid  cancer  cure  must  be 
built  through  the  wlfdernees  of  the  unknown. 
In  spite  of  the  great  strides  molecular  bi- 
ology has  made  In  understanding  the  basic 
machinery  of  living  cells,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
covery that  some  viruses  seem  to  play  a  med- 
ically significant  role  In  cancer,  biologists 
have  only  vague  clues  as  to  where  to  build 
that  rocul. 

Even  President  Nixon's  own  science  adviser 
Edward  David  has  urged  this  logic  on  his 
boss. 

He  lost  that  argument.  Apparently  he  has 
lost  also  in  resisting  the  concept  of  a  special 
anti-cancer  agency. 

Thus,  in  ^Ite  of  the  President's  statement 
that  he  has  discussed  his  plan  widely  with 
the  experts,  there  is  substantial  scientific 
opposition  to  his  oancer  cure  program. 

Mr.  Co-wen  is  the  Monitor's  natural  science 
editor. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  EXCESS 
GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  AT 
NORTHEAST  CAPE,  ST.  LAWRENCE 
ISLAND 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OP   ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
certain  federally  owned  lands  at  North- 
east Cape  on  St.  Lawr«ice  Island  in 
Alaska  that  are  of  particular  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  island.  In  1969.  the  air- 
crsift  control  and  warning  fimction  at 
Northeast  Cape  on  St.  Lawrence  Island 
was  terminated.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  since  vacated  these  buildings 
and  other  property.  If  these  facilities 
would  be  declared  excess  by  the  Federsd 
Government,  they  could  be  beneficially 
used  by  the  people  of  Gambell  and 
Savoonga,  Alaska.  The  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  has  Indicated  this  could 
be  accmnplished  if  the  Bureau  of  Indi- 
an Affairs  would  certify  the  villages'  need 
for  these  facilities. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  re- 
quested that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs prepare  and  send  to  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  certification  of  the  vil- 
lages' need  for  this  property.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  the  legislature's 
Joint  resolution  regarding  this  matter: 
Senats  JotNT  RxsoLunoN  No.  40:   Relattno 

TO    THX    DiSPOSAI,   OF   CXBTAIN    EXCSSS    OOV- 
ERNICENT  PaOPXSTY  AT  NOBTHEAST  CaPX,  St. 

LAWXEffCx  Island 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 
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Whereas  in  1968  the  aircraft  control  and 
warning  function  at  Northeast  Cape,  St. 
Lawrence  Island  was  terminated;  and 

Whereas  located  at  Northeast  Cape  are 
numerous  vacated  buildings  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  federal  government; 
and 

Whereas,  If  these  facilities  covUd  be  de- 
clared excess,  they  could  be  used  beneficially 
by  the  people  of  Gambell  and  Savoonga;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
has  indicated  this  could  be  accomplished  If 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  certify 
the  villagers'  need  for  the  facilities  and  prop- 
erty and  Identify  the  facilities  and  property 
required  by  the  people  of  Qambell  and  Sa- 
voonga for  described  projects; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  urgently 
requested  to  aid  the  village  councils  of  Gam- 
bell and  Savoonga  In  their  efforts  to  obtain 
the  abandoned  facilities  and  property  at 
Northeast  Cape,  St.  Lavsrence  Island,  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner  possible. 
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THE  EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  continue  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  by  signing  the  Emancip>a- 
tion  Proclamation  President  Lincoln 
freed  all  of  the  slaves. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  false,  as  best 
determined  by  reading  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  itself.  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land were  both  slave  States  and  fought 
with  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  slaves  were  not  affected  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  nor  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  was  then  as  now.  our  Nation's 
Capital.  In  fact,  as  the  proclamation 
states,  "48  counties  designated  as  West 
Virginia."  seven  other  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  13  counties  in  Louisiana, 
including  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  were 
expressly  exempt  from  the  proclamation. 

The  history  of  our  country  as  reported 
in  its  documents  rather  than  the  novels 
now  psLsslng  as  history  books  is  most  im- 
portant if  the  American  people  are  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  tyranny 
being  foisted  upon  them  under  the  guise 
of  law  by  those  members  presently  serv- 
ing on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  latest  smoke  screen  thrown  out  by 
the  judicial  oligarchy  to  cover  up  their 
dual  standard  in  the  application  of  one 
set  of  laws  to  Southern  States  and  a  sepa- 
rate set  of  laws  to  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  is  the  criterion  of  de  facto 
smd  de  jure.  Forced  compliance  laws 
are  held  applicable  only  to  areas  said  to 
be  de  Jure;  namely,  where  racial  segrega- 
tion had  been  by  force  of  law  as  opposed 
to  the  non-Southern  areas  where  segre- 
gation Is  explained  as  de  facto;  namely, 
the  result  of  a  natural  separation  by  in- 
dividuals using  their  freedom  of  choice. 

In  essence  this  play  in  words  is  but 
an  extension  through  semantics  of  the 
"conquered  province"  theory  of  force. 
To  the  victors  go  the  spoils. 

Considering  that  as  late  as  1950,  36 
of  the  48  States  still  exercised  legal  sep- 


aration of  the  races — "de  Jure"  segre- 
gation— in  one  form  or  the  other — the 
Supreme  Coiirt's  attempt  to  distinguish 
citizens  of  one  area  from  citizens  of  an- 
other area,  because  of  [>ast  State  action 
comes  as  a  shallow  Joke. 

The  so-called  landmark  case  of  Brown 
against  Topeka  Board  of  Education,  in- 
volved a  racifd  segregation  suit  against 
a  school  board  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Kansas  was  not  a  slave  State  nor  a 
Southern  State;  yet  as  late  as  1954  its 
citizens  exercised  "de  jure"  segregation 
at  the  discretion  of  its  people  for  law 
and  order.  It  must  be  diflQcult  to  exempt 
Kansas  from  the  fury  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  edicts,  because  of  a  deter- 
mination of  de  facto  segregation. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

222.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation, 

Jancabt  1,  1863 

(U.S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XII,  p.  1268-9) 

As  early  as  July  22,  1862,  Lincoln  bad  read 
to  his  Cabinet  a  preliminary  draft  of  an 
emancipation  proclamation.  At  this  time  Sec- 
retary Seward  suggested  that  the  proclama- 
tion should  not  be  issued  until  a  military 
victory  had  been  won  The  battle  of  Antletam 
gave  Lincoln  his  desired  opportunity;  on  the 
22  of  September  he  read  to  his  Cabinet  a 
second  draft  of  the  proclamation.  After  some 
modifications  this  was  Issued  as  a  prelim- 
inary proclamation;  the  formal  and  definite 
proclamation  came  January  1,  1863.  The 
XXortes  of  WeUes,  Chase,  and  Bates  give  in- 
teresting records  of  the  Cabinet  meetings. 
This  proclamation  was  particularly  Impor- 
tant in  its  effect  upon  European,  esjjeclally 
English,  public  opinion.  See  E.  D.  Adams, 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  Civil  War, 
2  Vols.;  D.  Jordan  and  E.  J.  Pratt,  Europe  and 
the  American  Civil  War;  W.  R.  Weet,  Con- 
temporary French  Opinion  on  the  American 
Civil  War.  On  the  constitutionality  of  eman- 
cipation, see  J.  O.  Randall,  Constitutional 
Problems  Under  Lincoln,  chs.  xv-xvl. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  A  Proclamation: 

Whereas  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  a.d. 
1862,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  containing,  among 
other  things,  the  following,  to  wit: 

"That  on  the  1st  day  of  Jtmuary,  A.D.  1863, 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State 
or  designated  part  of  a  State  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States  shall  be  then,  thenceforward, 
and  forever  free;  and  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such 
persons  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress 
such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"That  the  executive  will  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  desig- 
nate the  States  and  parts  of  States,  If  any, 
in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively, 
shall  then  be  in  rebeUlon  against  the  United 
States;  and  the  fact  that  any  State  or  the 
people  thereof  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good 
faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at 
elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  States  shall  have  participated 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervail- 
ing testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  State  and  the  people  thereof  are 
not  then  In  rebellion  against  the  United 
States  " 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  In  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
In  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the 
authority    and    government   of   the   United 
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States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  meas- 
ure for  Buppreeetng  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this 
iBt  day  of  January,  ajd.  1888.  and  In  accord- 
ance with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly 
proclaimed  for  the  full  i>erlod  of  one  hun- 
dred days  from  the  first  day  above  mentioned, 
order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts 
of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof,  resi>ec- 
tively,  are  this  day  In  rebellion  against  the 
United  States  the  following,  to  wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the 
parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jef- 
ferson, St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  As- 
cension. Terrebonne,  Lafourche.  St.  Mary,  St. 
Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans),  MlsElsslppi,  Alabfuna,  Flcoida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties 
designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the 
counties  of  Berkeley,  Acomoc,  Northhamp- 
ton, Elizabeth  City.  York,  F^rincese  Anne,  and 
Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are 
for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proc- 
lamation were  not  Issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  desig- 
nated States  and  parte  of  States  are.  and 
henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so 
declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence, unless  in  necessary  self-defense;  and 
I  recommend  to  them  that.  In  all  cases  when 
allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known 
that  such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will 
be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the 
United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  ves- 
sels of  all  sorts  In  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to 
be  an  act  of  Justice,  warranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  Judgment  of  manldnd  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CAMPAIGN  EXPENSES 
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MARK   BITTTCK.    OP   IDAHO,    AMA- 
TEUR WRESTLING  CHAMPION 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues — who  are  prone 
to  think  of  Idaho  only  in  terms  of  pota- 
toes— the  outstanding  accomplishinent 
of  one  of  my  constituents. 

Mark  Bittick  of  Middleton,  Idaho, 
garnered  the  lone  U.S.  victory  in  the 
World  Amateur  Junior  Free-Style  Wres- 
tling Championships  held  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  earlier  this  month.  The  380-pound 
Middleton  High  School  senior  gained 
decisions  over  Bulgarian  and  Russian  op- 
ponents in  his  final  two  matches,  the 
Bulgarians  placing  first  in  the  overall 
competition  with  the  highest  number  of 
team  points. 

We  of  Idaho  are  proud  to  claim  this 
world  champion  as  a  native  of  our  State 
and  I  know  Americans  across  the  Nation 
join  me  saluting  his  victory. 
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Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  controlling  campaign  exi)enses 
has  been  of  great  concern  to  me  for  many 
years.  Once  again,  my  constituents  have 
reminded  me  that  they  are  also  con- 
cerned. An  overwhelming  91.4  percent  of 
those  who  responded  to  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire felt  there  should  be  a  law  to 
limit  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  po- 
litical campaigns.  I  have  initiated  action 
in  the  form  of  four  bills  aimed  directly 
at  controlling  these  runaway  expenses. 
Of  course,  my  action  is  not  enough.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  has  a  duty  to  act 
before  the  next  election.  Action  is  es- 
sential if  the  electorate  is  to  maintain 
any  semblance  of  confidence  in  the 
American  electoral  process.  I  commend 
to  your  attention  a  recent  article  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  May  16, 
1971,  by  coliunnist  Dick  Nolan  which  not 
only  addresses  campaign  reform,  but 
gives  a  very  good  insight  into  the  nature 
of  congressional  questionnaires. 
01.4  Percent  Ignorss 

In  Congressman  Bill  Mallllard's  essentially 
conservative  district  there  is  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  on  one  proposition — there 
should  be  legal  restraints  on  the  amount  of 
mrney  spent  on  political  campaigns. 

In  Mallllard's  latest  poll  of  the  constit- 
uency no  fewer  than  91.4  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents voted  for  spending  limits.  An 
ultra-Tory  5.4  percent  said  "no  limits,"  and 
3.1  percent  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

What  makes  this  bagatelle  Interesting  Is 
that  it  is  a  bagatelle.  Who's  paying  attention 
to  all  these  solemn  little  polls  the  Congress- 
men take?  Not  the  Congressmen. 

In  this  salty  town  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  91.4  percent  agreement  on  anything 
you  can  name.  Yet  In  regard  to  this  cam- 
paign expenditure  thing,  so  clear  has  the  evil 
become  that  almost  everyone  calls  for  an 
end  to  it. 

However  it  appears  that  participatory  de- 
mocracy, modern  style,  is  all  wind-up  and  no 
pitch.  More's  the  pity. 

Polling  facilities  are  Just  some  of  the  pre- 
requisites our  legislators  have  voted  them- 
selves in  recent  years.  With  modem  com- 
puter methods,  punch  cards,  and  almost  un- 
limited access  to  the  United  States  malls, 
Congressmen  can  test  the  political  winds 
with  ease  In  the  old  home  districts. 

Bill  MalUlard  does  it  regularly,  and  it's  a 
good  idea,  or  would  be  if  anything  ever  came 
of  it. 

But  it  Is  my  question  that  these  polls  are 
read  more  attentively  In  the  negative  than 
in  the  positive.  I  believe  BUI  and  his  con- 
freres are  sharply  more  Interested  In  what 
the  hometowners  are  against  than  what  they 
are  for. 

The  "for"  vote  can  be  Interpreted  as  a  kind 
of  upper  limit,  indicating  what  a  Congress- 
man can  favor  on  rollcall  without  drawing 
fire  from  the  constituency.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  mandate. 

But  the  "against"  vote  shows  where  the 
heat  will  rise  In  a  given  issue. 

In  MaUliard's  ctirrent  sounding,  for  ex- 
ample, 66.6  percent  of  his  people  said  they 
favored  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. But  22.7  percent  said  they  opposed 
such  a  plan,  while  10.6  indicated  they  didnt 
give  a  danm. 


If  MaUliard  were  to  break  his  neck  mak- 
ing the  A  effort  for  a  national  health  plan, 
would  all  66.6  percent  be  in  there  backing 
him  all  the  way?  Nope,  that's  not  the  na- 
ture of  a  general  approval.  But  tliat  22.7 
percent — they'd  be  around  with  hobnail 
boots  to  stomp  all  over  the  Congressman. 
That's  what  "against"  means. 

Thus  it  is  interesting,  but  probably  not 
productive,  that  MaUliard's  conservative  dis- 
trict is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  tran.afer  of 
Federal  land  to  state  and  local  governments 
for  public  use.  Federal  enforcement  of  anti- 
pollution laws,  and  an  Increase  In  Social 
Security  benefits. 

About  the  only  things  Mallllard's  people 
voted  against  were  proposals  for  a  mini- 
mum guaranteed  Income,  and  higher  tariffs 
on  Imports. 

In  these  matters,  with  a  clear  majority 
in  opposition,  Mallllard's  course  Is  abun- 
dantly clear.  He  can  vote  "no"'  to  the  satis- 
faction of  most,  without  giving  much  offense 
to  those  who  are  "for,"  because  the  "for" 
people  are  the  lukewarm  ones — it  is  a  rule 
of  nature,  I  guess. 

Still,  when  91.4  percent  of  your  people  are 
In  favor  of  something — as  they  are  for  cam- 
paign spending  limits — even  the  most  cau- 
tious of  Congressmen  would  be  Justified  to 
taking  at  least  a  tentative  step. 

I  rather  imagine  that  Mallllard's  poll  could 
be  duplicated  In  every  district  in  the  United 
States,  with  much  the  same  result.  Every- 
body lias  become  aware  of  the  enormous 
amounts  being  spent  on  political  link-up 
between  money  and  corruption.  By  and  large, 
whenever  possible,  Americans  tend  to  pre- 
fer a  reasonably  uncorrupt  political  system. 

Nothing  Is  done.  Nothing  is  done  about 
campaign  costs  or  campaign  accountability. 
Nothing  is  done,  either,  about  reforming  the 
Congressional  seniority  system.  Since  it  hap- 
pens that  these  are  areas  of  personal  profit 
for  Congressmen,  what  are  we  to  think?  And 
If  we  said  so  in  a  poll,  would  it  make  a 
difference? 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  waa  privileged  to 
be  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  14th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Intra- 
coastal  Seaway  Association  In  Houma. 
La.  The  principal  speaker  at  the  meet- 
ing was  Mr.  Kenneth  Bousquet  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations.  Everyone  in  this  Con- 
gress who  has  public  works  projects  In 
his  district  has  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  Mr.  Bousquet  as  I  do. 

In  these  days  of  extreme  positions  and 
statements  on  the  environment,  ecology, 
and  related  Issues,  Mr.  Bousquet's  views 
are  most  relevant. 

So  that  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
presentation.  I  include  Mr.  Bousquet's 
talk  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

PcTBLic  Works  and  thx  Envwonmxnt 
(Remarks  of  Kenneth  J.  Bousquet,  profes- 
sional staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
proprlatlons,  Houma,  La.,  Apr.  30,  1971) 
Members  of  the  Louisiana  Intracoastal  Sea- 
way Association,  distinguished  guests.  I  was 
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very  pleased  when  your  Executive  Vice  Pr«s- 
ld«nt  a«ked  me  to  share  a  few  at  my  thoughts 
with  you  today.  He  was  kind  enough  to  let  m« 
chooae  the  subject.  I  have  selected  Public 
Works  and  the  Environment. 

The  development  and  conservation  of  the 
vast  water  and  land  resoiirces  of  this  great 
State  Is  of  primary  concern  not  only  to  our 
present  generation  but  also  to  all  the  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 

Our  society  as  a  whole  is  In  a  constant  state 
of  change,  and  we  are,  therefore,  in  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  ad^tatlon.  A  generation 
or  so  ago,  change  was  slower  and  frequently 
unnoticed  within  a  single  life-span.  Today, 
with  the  tremendous  power  resulting  from 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  dramatic  changes 
can  be  observed  within  the  span  of  a  few 
years.  Even  so,  some  segments  of  our  society 
either  do  not  observe  the  changes  which  are 
taking  place,  or  are  Indifferent  to  them. 
Others  are  so  alarmed  as  to  oppose  all  change, 
and  they  cry  out,  "Quit  doing  whatever  you 
are  dolngnhat  Is  a9ectlng  our  environment." 
Today,  if  a  speaker  wants  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  his  audience,  he  is  for  the  environ- 
ment and  for  Improving  the  quality  of  life. 
Immediately  his  listeners  are  with  him  with 
applause,  or  shouts  of  "Right  on!"  He  has 
instant  communications — he  has  closed  the 
generation  gap. 
But  has  he,  really? 

Perhaps  he  and  I  have  different  sets  of 
values — perhaps  I  have  a  different  concept 
of  what  will  improve  my  quality  of  life. 

Those  of  you  here  today  who  are  of  my 
generation  recall  the  great  floods  of  the  past, 
including  the  1927  flood  on  the  Mississippi. 
I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  question  in 
your  minds  as  to  the  improvement  in  your 
quality  of  life  here  in  Louisiana  as  a  result 
of  the  water  resource  Improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  entire  Mississippi 
River  System.  This  system  funnels  the  run- 
off of  41  percent  of  the  drainage  area  of 
the  United  States  and  portions  of  two  prov- 
inces of  Canada. 

These  improvements  could  not  have  been 
made  without  affecting  the  ecology  and  the 
environment.  In  our  example,  the  speaiker 
who  was  going  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
your  life  may  have  had  In  mind  a  system 
of  wild  and  scenic  rivers  that  he  and  his 
family  could  occasionally  visit  and  enjoy. 

Any  consideration  of  environmental  factors 
naturally  embraces  air  and  water  pollution 
controls.  One  source  of  air  pollution  results 
from  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  to  produce 
electricity  which  has  relieved  all  of  tis  of 
hard    and   boring   tasks. 

I  think  it  might  be  Interesting  If,  when 
the  gentlemen  here  return  home,  they  greet 
their  wives  something  like  this.  "Honey,  I 
am  going  to  Improve  your  quality  of  living. 
I  have  a  device  which  will  reduce  air  and 
water  pollution."  No  doubt  such  an  an- 
nouncement would  be  welcome — until  you 
presented  her  with  an  old-fashioned  wash- 
board and  a  cake  of  Pels  Naptha  soap.  The 
reply  would  probably  be — "You  are  out  of 
your  ever-loving  mind." 

A  somewhat  similar  reaction  could  be 
obtained  by  telling  your  teen-age  son  that 
he  has  convinced  you  of  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  Improve  his  qual- 
ity of  living.  With  such  an  announcement. 
the  son  reacts  with  the  thought — "Oosh.  the 
old  man  is  really  with  It.  he  digs  what's 
happening  today."  So  he  says.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do.  Pop?"  Obviously,  your  reply  is — 
"Give  me  the  keys  to  the  car." 

In  our  headlong  dash  for  materialistic 
gain,  we  have  Ignored  many  values  which 
today  we  must  pause  and  consider.  Our  prob- 
lems are  enormous — they  have  been  growing 
at  an  ever-Increasing  rate  since  man  flrst 
drew  breath  on  this  earth,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  correct  them  overnight. 

I  believe  we  have  to  determine  which  of 
our  problems  are  the  most  pressing,  and  what 
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the  economic  limit  la  to  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  abate  them. 

It  is  frequently  stated  or  suggested  that 
except  for  man's  indiscrete  actions  our  en- 
vironment would  remain  essentially  un- 
changed. This,  of  course.  Is  far  from  the 
truth.  Our  ecology  and  envlrormient  under- 
went great  changes  before  man  set  foot  on 
this  earth,  and  drastic  changes  had  taken 
place  before  the  time  of  recorded  history. 

Technology  is  blamed  for  many  of  our  woes 
today.  Yet,  archaeological  explorations  In 
some  areas  of  this  country  show  that  as 
many  as  three  civilizations  have  developed, 
flourished,  and  disappeared.  In  dealing  with 
environmentalists  an  Important  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  preservationist 
and   the  coriservationist. 

The  conservationist,  for  Instance,  will  en- 
courage the  construction  of  fire  lanes  in  our 
forests  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  them 
from  flres  of  natural  or  man-made  causes. 
The  preservatlocist,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
oppose  the  construction  of  Are  lanes  and  Is 
content  to  let  the  forest  be  destroyed  If  the 
&re  Is  from  natural  causes. 

Each  s{>ecles  of  animal  has  Its  own  natural 
means  of  protection.  Some  have  poison 
venom;  others  claws,  fangs,  si)€ed.  Man,  hav- 
ing none  of  these,  must  depend  on  his  Intel- 
lect for  protection  and  preservation. 

Some  of  the  actions  we  have  taken  have 
been  shortsighted  and  have  resulted  in  seri- 
ously damaging  our  environment.  Others 
have  been  beneficial  to  man  and  harmful 
to  other  species.  For  example,  by  destroying 
the  mosquito  we  have  practically  eliminated 
malaria  and  yellow  fever.  By  that  act,  we 
changed  our  environment,  and  I,  for  one. 
consider  It  an  improvement. 

Today,  there  are  those  In  this  country  who 
act  as  though,  un:il  now,  no  one  has  been 
concerned  about  the  natural  environment, 
and  no  effort  hsis  been  made  to  manage  and 
protect  our  natural  resources.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  For  about  70  years 
we  have  had  an  active  conservation  program 
in  this  country.  Today,  we  have  large  game 
preserves:  the  population  of  certain  endan- 
gered species  is  increasing;  we  have  more 
parks  and  national  recreation  areas;  and  his- 
toric shrines  are  owned  and  managed  and 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and 
for  the  future. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  and.  admit- 
tedly, much  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Air  pollution  is  a  serious  problem,  partic- 
ularly in  the  large  metropolitan  areas.  Dras- 
tic and  costly  steps  must  be  taken  to  con- 
trol the  emissions  from  the  smokestacks  of 
industry  and  residences  using  fossil  fuel. 
But,  those  standards  must  be  within  our 
technological  and  financial  ability  to  meet. 
For  Instance,  to  reduce  air  pollution  in 
New  York  City  to  a  level  required  by  a  Munic- 
ipal ordinance,  the  fuel  bill  would  be  in- 
creased by  $500  million  a  year  On  the  other 
hand.  80  percenL  of  the  reduction  m  air  pol- 
lution could  be  accomplished  for  ten  percent 
of  that  ro.st  I  am  certain  that  more  could  be 
accomplished  If  tha"  saving  of  90  percent 
\va'.  applied  to  .sewage  treatment  works  for 
the  City  of  New  Yoik 

If  the  same  standards  adopted  by  New 
York  were  applied  to  Chicago.  Detroit,  and 
Pittsburgh,  there  woxild  not  be  enough  low 
sulphur  coal  In  iha  cjiuitry  to  meet  those 
standards  We  would  have  to  Import  the 
coal  and  tlia:  would  add  to  our  u:ifdvorable 
balance  of  payments. 

I  believe  that  I  should  pause  for  a  moment 
to  be  sure  that  I  am  not  misunderstood. 
I  am  for  anti-pollution  control;  it  is  going 
to  be  costly.  I  am  not  saying  we  cannot 
afford  it.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  cannot 
afford  not  to  do  ii.  My  point  is,  the  Job  is 
so  vast  and  so  costly  that  at  this  particular 
Juncture  we  must  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible reduction  in  air  and  water  pollution  for 
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every  dollar  that  can  be  poured  into  these 
programs. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  talking  to  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
She  was  urging  an  increased  appropriation 
of  funds  for  Federal  Grants  for  Waste  Treat- 
ment Works.  She  wound  up  by  saying,  "The 
taxpayer  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost."  But, 
that  cost  will  be  reflected  not  only  in  our 
tax  bills,  but,  literally,  in  every  commodity 
we  purchase.  If  we  are  willing  to  have  one 
martini  before  dinner  Instead  of  two;  if  we 
are  willing  to  play  golf  once  a  week  instead 
of  twice;  if  we  are  willing  to  return  beverage 
bottles  instead  of  having  no-return  con- 
tainers: if  we  are  willing  to  use  a  low-phos- 
phate detergent  Instead  of  the  one  with  the 
high-{>ospbate  content  which  gets  our  clothes 
whiter;  if  we  are  willing  to  drive  cars  which 
will  go  forty  miles  an  hour  instead  of  eighty; 
If  we  are  willing  to  endure  summer  heat  in- 
stead of  having  air-conditioning — then  we 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  if,  when 
our  costs  go  up,  we  ask  for  a  pay  raise,  then 
we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price;  we  are 
not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  required 
to  do  the  Job  which  must  be  done. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  increases  I  am  talking  about — last  year 
as  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  fuel  costs,  prin- 
cipally for  the  lower  sulphur  coals,  TVA  had 
to  Increase  their  power  rates  by  25  percent. 
They  are  currently  upgrading  their  facilities 
for  abating  fly  ash  at  their  coal-burning 
plants  by  Investing  $100  million  In  air  deem- 
ing equipment.  In  addition,  an  exp>erlmental 
sulphur  dioxide  scrubber  to  be  installed  at 
one  plant  vrtll  cost  at  least  $10  million. 

New  York  City,  as  well  as  many  other  areas 
of  the  country,  will  probaby  be  faced  with 
a  power  shortage  this  summer — a  brownout 
or  a  blackout.  It  is  Inevitable  since  there  are 
more  people  using  more  power  for  more  pur- 
poses. The  logical  answer  is  Increased  gener- 
ating capacity,  but  we  find  groups  effectively 
preventing  the  construction  of  fossil  fuel 
plants  because  of  air  pollution,  and  nuclear 
plants  because  of  alleged  effects  of  radiation. 
Believe  me,  many  people  are  really  up-tight 
on  the  possible  danger  of  radiation  from  a 
nuclear  plant.  A  professor  of  Environmental 
Medicine  at  any  well-known  university  can 
be  very  scary  when  he  talks  about  radio- 
nuclides in  the  atmosphere  and  cites  a  par- 
ticular dosage  without  giving  any  frame  of 
reference. 

So,  two  years  ago,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  asked  the  doctors  at  AEC 
about  this,  and  they  said:  "Well,  if  a  man 
lived  next  to  a  nuclear  power  plant  for  30 
years,  the  total  radiation  would  be  about 
150  milllrems,  while  the  total  radiation  from 
a  single  chest  X-ray  is  about  200."  Now,  the 
professor  of  Environmental  Medicine  replied, 
"Yes,  that's  right,  but  I  am  against  chest 
X-rays."  At  this  point,  our  fears  become  less 
irrational  when  we  have  a  comparison  with 
something  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  general  support 
for  land  and  water  resource  development 
projects.  Today,  vocal  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation in  every  section  of  the  country  oppose 
all  types  of  projects  on  environmental 
grounds  regardless  of  the  real  reason  for  their 
opposition  to  a  particular  project. 

In  some  cases,  there  are  valid  ecological 
and  environmental  reasons  for  not  building 
a  project  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 
had  enthusiastic  local  support. 

The  National  Envlrorunental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  requires  the  filing  of  a  detailed  5-polnt 
Impact  statement  with  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  for  construction  proj- 
ects These  reports  are  very  comprehensive 
in  .-cop»  and  must  be  submitted  in  prelimi- 
nary form  to  various  agencies  and  conserva- 
tion groups  for  review  and  comment  prior  to 
preparation  in  final  form  for  submlttsU  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  It  la 
expected,  on  an  average,  that  these  reports 
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will  delay  actu&l  construction  of  projects  by 
about  one  year,  and  will  Involve  substantial 
costs.  On  the  plus  side,  I  believe  we  will 
end  up  building  better  projects.  It  Is  forc- 
ing the  constructing  agencies  to  examine 
all  of  the  possible  alternative  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  project  purposes.  This  is 
going  to  take  some  time  to  work  out.  I  think 
it  la  becoming  clearly  evident  that  the  plan- 
ners, both  Federal  and  Non-Federal,  must 
find  the  best,  and  the  most  constructive, 
ways  of  keeping  the  economy  moving.  We 
must  seek  an  accommodation.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  shall  we  have  either  Industrial 
and  economic  development  or  shall  we  have 
a  quality  environment.  We  can  have,  and  we 
must  have,  both.  I  submit  that  the  wise 
application  of  technology  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  have  both. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  urge  all  of  you 
to  become  Involved — not  Just  superficially, 
and  not  Just  In  the  particular  items  which 
affect  your  life  or  your  pockett>ook.  You  have 
to  become  knowledgeable  concerning  the 
various  aspects  of  the  major  public  Issues 
and  proposals.  For  example,  when  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  writes  in  Playboy,  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  expect  to  receive  many 
letters  from  Indignant  citizens  throughout 
the  country  protesting  the  activities  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  reiterating  the 
Justice's  charge  that  the  Corps  Is  Public 
Enemy  No.  1.  We  may  receive  one  or  two 
letters  from  residents  of  the  particular  area 
cited  in  the  article  pointing  out  the  factual 
errors,  but  no  general  public  response. 

Unless  we  seek  the  facts  and  become  in- 
volved, a  small  very  vocal  faction  will  speak 
for  all  of  us.  not  only  on  environmental  mat- 
ters but  on  many  other  problems  facing  the 
country. 
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MAY  IS  SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  ex- 
cerpt which  recently  appeared  in  Na- 
tional Review,  and  which  I  Include  with 
these  remarks,  points  up  the  vital  im- 
portance to  essential  national  defense  of 
congressional  interest  in,  and  adequate 
appropriation  for,  the  orbiting  space 
platform  program,  whereby  military 
dominance  of  "inner  space,"  and  hence 
quite  probably  of  global  affairs,  may  well 
be  decisively  achieved  within  the  next 
few  years. 

I  claim  no  expertise  in  this  field,  and 
the  recent  Soviet  Salyut  venture  may  not 
have  been  as  successful  as  was  at  first 
anticipated:  but,  clearly,  here  is  a  po- 
tentially decisive  area  which,  I  submit, 
must  be  given  a  high  priority  in  our 
national  endeavor. 

The  excerpt  from  National  Review  is 
as  follows: 

The  launching  of  Salyut,  which  It  Is  ex- 
pected will  Join  with  a  subsequently  launched 
manned  craft  to  make  up  the  prototype  of  an 
orbiting  space  platform,  confirms  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  drawn  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  the  contest  for  superiority  in  "Inner 
space."  which  most  strategists  believe  will  be 
militarily  decisive  in  the  decade  of  the 
Eighties.  The  earliest  target  date  fbr  orbiting 
tiie  American  space  platform  is  1973,  and  Its 
achievement  by  that  date  depends  on  con- 
gresslcnal  appropriations  which  are  by  no 
means  assured. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  noted  the  proc- 
lamation issued  by  President  Nixon  with 
respect  to  the  designation  of  May  as 
Senior  Citizens  Month.  The  proclama- 
tion also  establishes  an  appropriate 
theme  for  the  month  "Toward  a  National 
Policy  on  Aging."  Even  more  important, 
is  the  fact  that  the  proclamation  so  clear- 
ly recognizes  the  plight  which  our  senior 
citizens  face.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I 
want  to  insert  the  President's  proclama- 
tion in  the  Record. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Senior  Citizens  Month,  1971.  by  the  Presi- 
dent OP  the  United  States   of  America, 

A  Proclamation 

From  its  beginnings,  the  American  Nation 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  constant  ptirsuit 
of  better  tomorrows.  Yet,  for  many  of  our  20 
million  older  Americans  the  "tomorrows" 
that  arrive  with  their  later  years  have  not 
been  better.  Rather  than  days  of  reward,  hap- 
piness, and  opportunity,  they  have  too  often 
been  days  of  disappointment,  loneliness,  and 
anxiety.  It  is  imperative  that  the  situation  be 
changed. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  older  Americans 
have  their  roots  in  economic  causes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Incidence  of  poverty  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  among  older  Americans  as 
among  those  under  65.  This  is  eq>eclally 
tragic  because  many  of  these  people  did  not 
become  poor  untu  they  reached  their  later 
years.  Moreover,  the  economic  gap  between 
the  age  groups  has  been  accompanied  in  re- 
cent years  by  a  growing  sense  of  social  and 
psychological  separation,  so  that  too  often 
our  older  citizens  are  regarded  as  an  unwant- 
ed generation. 

The  generation  of  Americans  over  65  have 
lived  through  a  particularly  challenging  time 
In  world  history.  The  fact  that  our  country 
has  come  through  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  a  strong  and  growing 
Nation  is  the  direct  result  of  their  devotion 
and  their  resourcefulness.  We  owe  them  a 
great  deal — not  only  for  what  they  have  done 
m  the  past  but  also  for  what  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  today.  Perhaps  the  greatest  er- 
ror which  younger  Americans  make  in  deal- 
ing with  the  elderly  is  to  underestimate  the 
energy  and  skill  which  they  can  still  contrib- 
ute to  their  country. 

During  the  last  year,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand older  people  wrote  to  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  told  us  in  their  own 
words — some  sad,  some  hopeful — about  what 
they  need  and  what  they  desire.  We  learned 
once  again  that  what  they  seek  most  of  all 
is  a  continumg  role  In  shaping  the  destiny  of 
their  society.  We  must  find  new  ways  for 
helping  them  play  such  a  role — an  under- 
taking which  will  require  a  basic  change  in 
the  attitudes  of  many  Americans  who  are  not 
yet  elderly. 

As  a  part  of  our  effort  to  achieve  such 
changes,  our  Nation  each  year  observes  the 
month  of  May  as  Senior  Citizens  Month.  This 
Is  a  time  when  we  make  a  sp>ecial  effort  to 
thank  our  older  citizens  for  all  they  have  con- 
tributed to  America's  progress.  It  Is  also  a 
time  for  asking  with  special  force  whether 
they  are  now  sharing  in  that  progress  as  fully 
as  they  deserve  and  desire  and  for  renewing 
our  efforts  to  help  them  live  proud  and  ful- 
filling lives. 

Senior  Citizens  Month,  1971,  will  be  a  par- 
ticularly Important  time  for  such  endeavors. 
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for  this  Is  the  year  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  The  Governor  of  every  State 
has  Issued  a  call  for  a  State  Conference  on 
Aging  to  be  held  during  May.  Prom  these 
State  conferences  will  come  policy  recom- 
mendations which  wUl  be  submitted  to  the 
White  House  Conference  in  Washington  next 
November. 

I  know  that  the  work  of  these  State  con- 
ferences during  Senior  Citizens  Month — like 
the  work  of  the  White  House  Conference  next 
autumn — will  be  undertaken  with  a  high 
sense  of  discipline,  coaimitment,  and  imagi- 
nation. The  Nation  owes  no  less  to  those  who 
have  given  so  much  to  its  development. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  May,  1971,  as  Senior  CitUens 
Month.  The  theme  for  this  month  will  be 
Toward  a  National  Policy  on  Aging. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Governors  for 
their  concern  and  participation  in  this  ob- 
servance. I  tirge  officials  of  government  at  all 
levels — national.  State,  and  local — and  of  vol- 
untary organizations  and  private  groups  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
older  Americans  during  this  period. 

I  also  call  upon  Individual  citizens  of  all 
ages  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  In  designing  a  better  future — 
for  those  who  are  now  numbered  among  our 
older  citizens  and  for  all  who  will  be  among  . 
that  number  someday. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  aet 
my  hand  this  twentieth  day  of  April,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
fifth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  con- 
cern of  mine  that  through  the  years  we 
have  neglected  the  plight  of  Federal  em- 
ployees on  retirement.  I  hava  recently 
sponsored  10  bills  dealing  with  a  number 
of  inequities  which  have  developed  over 
the  years  in  our  retirement  system  for 
Federal  employees.  Three  other  bills 
which  I  have  introduced  will  affect  al- 
most all  retired  people.  These  bills  con- 
stitute a  legislative  program  designed  to 
end  these  inequities  and  aid  our  senior 
citizens.  Some  of  these  bills  are  bills 
which  I  have  sponsored  in  prior  sessions, 
and  some  are  new.  One  of  my  prime 
goals  in  introducing  some  of  these  bills  in 
the  past,  and  in  particular  this  year,  is 
to  insure  that  our  civil  service  retirees 
at  least  receive  a  fair  hearing  on  their 
proposals.  This  past  session,  no  hearings 
whatsoever  were  held  on  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. This  is  a  pretty  poor  record  for 
the  Congress  in  view  of  the  obvious  in- 
equities which  exist  in  so  many  areas  of 
civil  service  retirement  law.  This  field  is 
reserving  of  the  most  careful  and  com- 
plete study  by  the  Congress. 

Another  phase  of  this  problem  bothers 
me  a  great  deal.  That  is  the  problem  of 
inflation.  It  is  not  just  the  inequities  in 
the  retirement  laws  which  hurt  our  re- 
tired persormel.  but  the  inequities  com- 
pounded by  inflation.  It  is  the  racing  in- 
flation which  makes  reform  in  this  area 
particularly  urgent. 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  standard  of  living,  and  a  rise  in  the 
general  economy  during  the  past  several 
years,  the  standard  of  living  for  our  Fed- 
eral retirees  and  their  survivors  has  re- 
mained almost  stationary  and  in  many 
cases  has  been  lowered  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous effect  the  inflationary  trend 
has  had  on  living  costs. 

Of  an  approximate  900.000  retired  civil 
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employees  and  their  survlvora,  more  than 
279,000  receive  a  monthly  annuity  of  less 
than  1100  and  513,000  receive  less  than 
$200  per  month.  Using  a  poverty  level 
income  of  $3,000  per  year.  611,000  plus 
former  employees  and  their  survivors  are 
now  living  in  poverty.  Of  the  900,000  re- 
tired civil  employees  and  their  survivors, 
only  220,000  of  them  have  a  yearly  an- 
nuity Income  of  over  $3,000.  The  only 
way  we  can  correct  this  great  Injustice 
is  to  grant  these  former  Federal  em- 
ployees a  substantial  annuity  increase 
tmd  provide  a  minlmiun  annuity  for 
them. 

During  the  past  45  years  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  our  civil  service  re- 
tirement system.  For  many  years,  most 
of  the  changes  were  retroactive  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  those  previously  retired 
commensurate  with  the  benefits  granted 
to  those  who  would  retire  in  the  future. 
However,  during  the  1950's  said  1960's, 
the  liberalizations  of  retirement  bene- 
fits have  not  been  made  retroactive,  with 
the  result  that  marny  Inequities  have 
arisen.  There  must  be  some  measure  of 
correlation  between  the  benefits  awarded 
prospectively  during  the  past  15  years 
and  the  benefits  now  paid  to  those  who 
retired  prior  to  the  effective  dates  of 
such  prospective  legislation.  Otherwise, 
how  can  present  Federal  employees  have 
any  assurance  that  they,  too,  will  not  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  ac- 
tive working  force?  How  long  can  the 
morale  of  the  present  active  working 
force  be  sustained  under  such  condi- 
tions? 

While  the  91st  Congress  was  not  what 
one  would  call  a  bright  spot  Insofar  as 
legislation  for  retired  Federal  employees 
is  concerned,  we  did  at  last  succeed  in 
getting  the  second  spouse  bill  passed. 
And,  of  coui-se,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  did  provide  some  relief  to  our  senior 
citizens  with  their  severely  restricted  in- 
come. Hopefully,  this  Congress  will  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  problems  facing 
our  senior  citizens,  and  especially  our  re- 
tired Federal  employees. 

During  the  current  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  I  have  introduced  several  bills 
which  would  deal  with  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  senior  citizens  and  our  retired 
Federal  employees.  The  first  group  of 
bills  would  provide  assistance  to  most 
of  our  senior  citizens,  and  include  the 
following:  Very  early  in  this  session  I 
introduced  H.R.  454  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10- 
perccnt  across-the-board  increase  in 
benefits.  That  legislation  has  now  been 
enacted  and  signed  by  the  President.  In 
addition,  I  am  supporting  still  further 
benefits  in  social  security  benefits.  H.R. 
850  would  extend  to  all  unmarried  indi- 
viduals the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  indi- 
viduals fUing  joint  returns.  H.R.  3144 
would  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a  defi- 
nition of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Tills  bill,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Hosmer  bill,  cor- 
rects an  obvious  misinterpretation  of 
earlier  legislation  on  the  subject  of  food 
supplements.  H.R.  4983  amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
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deduction  to  tenants  of  houses  or  apart- 
ments for  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  taxes  and  Interest  paid  by  their  land- 
lords. Housing  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  our  senior  citizens.  HJl. 
5021  amends  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training,  and  education 
prograutns,  opportunity  for  social  con- 
tacts, and  for  other  purposes.  This  blU 
also  meets  one  of  the  more  pressing 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
health  problems  experienced  by  senior 
citizens  stem  from  poor  nutrition. 

H.R.  7437  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from 
$600  to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax 
exemptions  of  a  taxpayer — including  the 
exemption  for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions 
for  a  dependent,  and  the  additional  ex- 
emptions for  old  age  and  blindness. 
Clearly  personal  expense  has  increased 
drastically  in  recent  years.  The  increase, 
due  primarily  to  infiatlon,  would  prob- 
ably justify  an  even  larger  personal  ex- 
emption. H.R.  7836  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  expenses  incurred  by  a 
taxpayer  in  making  repairs  and  im- 
provements to  his  residence,  and  to  al- 
low the  owner  of  rental  housing  to  amor- 
tize at  an  accelerated  rate  the  cost  of  re- 
habilitating or  restoring  such  housing. 
This  bill  would  sdso  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  finding  adequate  housing  for 
all  Americans.  H.R.  7924  amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  the  personal  exemption  allowed  for 
a  taxpayer  for  a  dependent  shall  be 
available  without  regard  to  the  depend- 
ent's income  in  the  case  of  a  dependent 
who  is  over  65 — the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  a  dependent  who  is  a  child  under  19. 
This  bill  gives  more  incentive  to  chil- 
dren who  attempt  to  care  for  their 
parents. 

The  next  group  of  bills  primarily  af- 
fects our  retired  Federal  employees.  This 
group  of  dedicated  former  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  continually 
been  ignored  as  the  Congress  has  sought 
to  deal  with  the  impact  of  infiatlon  and 
other  problems  on  the  various  retirement 
programs. 

Specifically,  my  bills  provide; 

H.R.  4442  would  change  the  rate  of 
reduction  in  Government  group  life  in- 
surance at  age  65  or  date  of  retirement, 
whichever  is  later,  from  2  percent  a 
month  to  1  percent  a  month,  and  halt 
the  reduction  at  50  percent,  and  finally 
would  restore  to  50-percent  all  insur- 
ance now  reduced  below  that  amount. 

HM.  4439  provides  for  increased  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  The  biggest  increase  would  go 
to  those  receiving  less  than  $3,600  per 
year  The  amount  of  the  increa.se  would 
be  less  for  those  receiving  the  largest  an- 
nuities at  the  present  time.  Those  now 
receiving  le^s  than  $3,600  per  year  would 
receive  a  13-percent  increase,  those  re- 
ceiving between  $3,600  and  $4,800  per 
year  would  receive  a  9-percent  increase, 
those  receinng  between  $4,800  and  $6,000 
per  year  would  receive  a  7-percent  in- 
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crease,  those  receiving  more  than  $6,000 
per  year  would  receive  a  5-percent 
increase. 

HJl.  4441  provides  for  minimum  an- 
nuities for  employee  annuitants  and 
spouse  survivor  annuitants.  Two  hundred 
and  «eventy-nlne  thousand  annuitants 
received  a  monthly  income  of  less  than 
$100,  and  in  this  minimum  annuity  bill  a 
single  person  would  receive  an  annuity 
of  no  less  than  $100  a  month,  and  It  pro- 
vides that  a  retiree  with  a  family  would 
receive  an  annuity  of  no  less  than  $200 
a  month.  The  bill  which  I  introduced  has 
for  its  purpose  a  guaranteed  annuity  for 
all  of  our  Federal  employee  annuitants 
and  survivors  of  at  least  $100  per  month 
and  $200  a  month  for  an  annuitant  with 
a  spouse  or  dependent.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  all  agree  that  it  is  Impossible 
for  a  single  person  to  exist  on  less  than 
$100  a  month,  and  for  a  f«imlly  to  live  on 
less  than  $200  a  month  in  today's  econ- 
omy. It  Is  embarrsissing  not  only  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  to  American  citi- 
zens, and  this  type  of  legislation  has  wide 
support.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  me  in  this  legislation  to  at  least 
give  a  substance  of  this  world's  goods  to 
those  who  have  served  this  Government. 

H.R.  4751  would  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities  In  several  respects. 

H.R.  4443  provides  that  any  reduction 
In  annuity  because  of  survivor  benefits 
would  be  restored  to  a  retired  employee 
during  any  period  of  nonmarriage  which 
occurs  after  retirement.  Under  present 
law  a  survivor  armulty  means  a  reduction 
in  retirement  payments.  This  reduction 
is  not  lifted  if  the  siu^vor  expires  be- 
fore the  retiree. 

H.R.  4445  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  include  In  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  program  all  pre- 
scribed drugs.  The  drugs  would  have  to 
be  prescribed  by  a  physician  participat- 
ing in  the  medicare  program  before  pay- 
ment could  be  made  for  the  drugs. 

H.R.  4446  is  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  would  restore 
to  individuals  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65  the  right  to  deduct  all  expenses 
for  medical  care. 

H  Jl.  7436  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  extended  care  services  follow  hos- 
pitalization in  order  to  qualify  for  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program. 

H.R.  4444,  H  R.  7864,  and  H.R.  7920  aU 
deal  with  the  problem  of  excluding  re- 
tirement Income  from  taxation.  H.R. 
4444  excludes  the  first  $5000  received  as 
civil  service  retirement  armulty  from  the 
Federal  Government,  from  Federal  in- 
come tax.  H.R.  7920  excludes  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax  the  first  $5,000  of  re- 
tirement income  from  any  public  retire- 
ment system,  providing  the  taxpayer  is 
pt  least  65  years  old.  H.R.  7864  excludes 
from  state  inheritance  taxes,  and  Federal 
pstate  tax  all  income  received  by  means 
of  a  Federal  Civil  Service  survivor  an- 
nuity. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  timely  article 
from  the  May  24  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  entitled:  "Senior  Power— 
A  Growing  Force  In  Politics." 

The  article  follows: 
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"8«NTo«  PowK«" — A  OaowiKa  Fobck  w 

PouncB 

BISINO  AMONO  AICKKICA'S  OLDKR  PKOPLX  18  A 
UOOH  or  BXBELLION.  MANT  AXX  TIAFPXD  IN 
POVERTY.  OTHZXS  WORRY  OVER  INTLATION. 
NOW  THE  ELJ3ERI.T  ARE  BEOINNIMO  TO  RAISE 
THEIR   VOICES — AT    THE   POLLS 

Now  It  is  "senior  power"  that  Is  surfacing 
•cross  tbe  UjS.  as  20  million  older  Ameri- 
cans seek  a  better  place  for  themselves  In 
tbe  nation's  life. 

Nearly  all  of  these  Americans  are  getting 
Social  Secvirlty  benefits  and  medicare  from. 
tbe  Government. 

More  than  half  own  their  homes  debt-free. 
Increasing  numbers  are  covered  by  pension 
plans  developed  In  government,  business  and 
Industry. 

Yet  for  many,  the  fruits  of  old  age  are 
turning  bitter. 

Almost  6  million  aged  are  officially  de« 
scribed  as  living  In  poverty.  Millions  of  others 
fear  the  same  fate,  as  the  InOatlonary  squeeze 
tightens  on  fixed  Incomes. 

ECONOMIC    CASTOrrS? 

Beyond  that,  many — perhaps  most — of 
America's  elderly  are  beg^lnnlng  to  see  them- 
selves as  social  and  economic  castoffs  from 
tbe  community  at  large. 

Today,  possibly  more  than  at  any  time  since 
tbe  Townsend  movement  of  ^e  19308,  older 
Americans  are  beginning  to  organize  and 
act  on  their  own  behalf. 

In  New  York,  Oovernor  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller is  getting  a  sample  of  senior  militancy 
following  his  decision  to  cut  social  programs, 
some  of  them  affecting  old  persons. 

At  a  May  7  conference  on  aging,  elderly 
hecklers  Interrupted  his  speech  several  times. 
One  aged  man  tried  to  engage  him  in  de- 
bate. Protesters  waved  placards  warning  the 
Oovernor:  "You  cant  Ignore  our  vote." 

Senior  citizens  flocked  to  the  polls  in  Oall- 
fomla  last  year  to  help  oust  from  office  one 
of  their  own — 68-year-old  Senator  George 
Murphy — who  had  voted  against  medicare 
and  Increases  in  Social  Security  benefits. 

In  Florida  elections,  they  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  defeat  of  the  president 
of  that  State's  upper  house,  a  man  they 
deemed  hostile  to  legislation  for  the  elderly. 

In  doeens  of  States  they  have  pushed  suc- 
cessfully In  the  last  two  or  three  years  for 
such  programs  as  hot  lunches  for  shut-ins, 
low-cost  housing  for  the  elderly  poor,  and 
tax  allowances.  In  36  cities,  they  have  put 
across  reductions  In  bus  fares  for  the  aged. 

PLANS    TO    HELP 

Congress  this  year  Is  considering  more  than 
100  major  proposals  for  helping  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Already  passed  by  both  houses  Is  a  10  per 
cent  Increase  In  Social  Security  payments — 
tbe  second  round  of  increases  In  16  months. 
Other  bills  propose  improvements  In  health 
Insurance,  employment  opportunities  for  the 
aged,  low-moome  housing  and  nursing  homes. 

Also  on  the  agenda  Is  a  White  House  con- 
ference on  aging,  to  be  held  ic  November, 
bringing  together  top  authorities  In  this  field 
to  aid  their  Ideas  on  easing  the  problems  of 
tbe  aged. 

What  is  giving  the  older  people  In  America 
much  of  their  political  clout  Is  the  fact  that 
as  many  as  70  per  cent  of  them  will  turn  out 
on  Election  Day  to  vote. 

OROWINO    IN    NTTKBERS 

Older  Americans  are  gaining  strength  in 
sheer  numbers,  too. 

Today  there  are  30  million  Amerlcaiis  aged 
65  or  more  and  an  additional  8.6  million  aged 
60  to  84.  The  1970b  are  expected  to  bring  a 
20  per  cent  Increase  In  these  groups,  at  a 
time  when  declining  birth  rates  hold  U.S. 
growth  as  a  whole  to  less  than  15  percent. 

Because  Ufe  spans  are  lengthening,  Ameri- 
cans aged  75  or  more  are  Increasing  at  a 
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faster  rate  than  those  aged  65  to  74,  a  situa- 
tion that  points  to  Increasas  In  medical 
problems  of  the  aged. 

Still,  an  estimated  81  per  cent  of  the  UJ3. 
elderly  get  around  without  help.  Another 
8  per  cent  manage  with  mechanical  aids,  and 
6  per  cent  get  by  with  the  assistance  of 
another  j>erBon.  Only  6  per  cent  are  house- 
bound because  of  physical  ailments. 

ICANY    IMPROVEMENTS 

In  other  ways,  too,  t^e  slttiatlon  of  older 
Americana  shows  marked  Improvement  over 
what  It  was  30  to  40  years  ago. 

About  two  thirds  of  elderly  householders 
own  their  homes,  and  80  percent  of  these 
senior  citizens  have  paid  oC  their  mortgages. 

While  median  family  Inoome  for  older 
people  was  estimated  at  $6,500  a  year  in 
1970 — compared  with  $10,500  for  younger 
famUles — ^these  figures  do  not  tell  the  entire 
story. 

A  recent  study  by  Dr.  Hale  N.  Tongren, 
chairman-designate  of  the  department  of 
biislness  administration  at  George  Mason 
College  In  Fairfax,  Va.,  asserted  thls: 

An  aged  family  with  a  cash  Income  of 
$5,500  would  actually  be  doing  as  weU  as  a 
younger  couple  earning  $7,200  a  year,  or  even 
more — assuming  that  Its  sources  of  Income 
approximate  the  pattern  found  Ln  a  Oovem- 
ment analysis  of  Income  In  1963. 

Reasons:  Older  people  benefit  from  UJS. 
Income  tax  allowances,  the  elimination  o( 
the  Social  Security  tax,  ownership  of  a  home 
in  many  cases,  and  a  differential  In  medical 
coats  as  a  result  of  medicare. 

FLOW    0»    "NEW    PRODUCTS"? 

Dr.  Tongren  concluded: 

"The  recognition  that  aged  persons  may 
have  more  discretionary  cash  than  would  be 
expected  from  their  Incomes  may  prompt 
market  researchers  to  develop  new  products 
suitable  to  older  persons.  As  birth  rates 
decline,  the  over-65  age  group  will  become 
an  even  larger  segment  of  the  population 
than  It  Is  today,  and  the  market  does  not 
Ignore  a  potentially  profitable  group  for  very 
long." 

Militant  spokesmen  for  the  elderly  might 
question  the  dollar  value  assigned  by  Dr. 
Tongren  to  these  fringe  benefits. 

Kven  90,  a  1968  survey  of  savings  and  loan 
companies  In  California — where  assets  of  the 
elderly  admittedly  are  believed  to  be  higher 
than  In  most  States — showed  that  52.8  per 
cent  of  savings  accounts  came  from  persons 
aged  60  and  more. 

Some  growth  In  affluence  among  the  aged 
also  Is  reflected  in  rather  expensive  "retire- 
ment conamunltles"  springing  up  across  the 
U.S. — not  only  In  California  and  Florida  but 
In  Oregon,  New  York,  Maryland  and  else- 
where. 

"SUN  city"   AND  LUXURIES 

There  are  complete  towns  like  "Sun  City" 
near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  as  weU  as  condominium- 
type  apartment  houses  for  older  people  lo- 
cated In  downtown  or  busy  suburbs. 

There  are  those  that  offer  luxury — and  find 
plenty  of  customers. 

One  example  Is  the  "Leisure  World"  estab- 
Uahment  at  Laguna  Hills  south  of  Los  An- 
geles, where  14,000  persons  aged  52  and  over 
pay  anywhere  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  plus 
malntenimcs  charges  for  apartments. 

At  their  disposal  are  tennis  courts,  bowl- 
ing greens,  ein  18-hole  golf  course,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  scores  of  "hobby"  clubs,  a  restau- 
rant, classrooms,  lltearles,  medical  clinic, 
closed-circuit  television  and  free  bus  trans- 
portation to  Los  Angeles.  Six-foot  walls  and 
guards  who  patrcH  grounds  and  buildings 
around  the  clock  provide  physical  security — 
a  major  preoccupation  of  the  elderly. 

About  one  third  of  Lagima  HlUs'  Inhabi- 
tants work  part  time  or  full  time.  A  few  be- 
come disenchanted  with  Mvlng  among  their 
own  kind  exclnslTely,  and  move  out.  But  ntoart 
stay  on,  If  only  to  use  "Leisure  World"  as  a 
home  base  for  travels  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 
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For  about  one  quarter  of  all  Americans 
over  66,  classified  as  Uvlng  In  poverty, 
"Leisure  World"  might  as  well  be  located  In 
another  galaxy. 

Such  Americans,  drawing  a  ca^  Income  of 
leas  than  $2,194  a  year  for  a  couple,  fight  a 
dally  battle  against  Increasing  costs  of  food. 
clothing,  medical  care,  utilities,  rentals  and — 
If  they  own  a  home — property  taxes. 

Medicare  benefits  are  partially  offset  by 
rising  medloal  costs — ^Including  a  near -dou- 
bling of  premiums  for  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  paid  by  the  recipients  In  re- 
cent years. 

Liberalizing  of  Social  Sec\irlty  benefits  and 
ehglWUty  Is  expected  to  reduce  for  a  time 
the  number  of  older  Americans  living  in  or 
near  poverty. 

Social  Security  for  most  of  America's  elder- 
ly, however.  Is  becoming  not  Just  the  base 
of  retirement  Inoome  but  the  bulk  of  it. 

Despite  the  givrwth  of  pension  systems,  93 
per  cent  of  single  persons  over  66  and  81  per 
cent  of  elderly  couples  are  not  covered  by 
such  plans.  A  Government  study  In  1968 
showed  that  41  per  cent  of  older  couples  and 
58  per  cent  of  rtderly  "singles'*  had  no  estab- 
lished inoome  of  $300  a  year  or  more,  other 
than  Social  Secxirlty. 

Result:  Even  with  the  latest  raises  In  bene- 
fits, half  or  more  of  older  Americans  will  bs 
subsisting  entirely — or  nearly  so — on  Social 
Security  payments  averaging  out  to  $1,660 
a  year  for  individuals  and  $2340  a  year  for 
couples. 

Inoome  from  part-time  work  is  limited  by 
Social  Security  rules  under  which  50  per  cent 
of  earnings  above  $1,680  a  year  and  100  per 
cent  above  $2,880  are  deducted  from  benefits. 

RETIRING  too  early? 

As  economists  see  It,  many  eldwly  per- 
sona— and  many  not  so  elderly — are  being 
swept  Into  retirement  before  tlMy  are  ready 
for  It. 

About  50  per  cent  of  all  men  claiming 
Social  Security  In  recent  years  accepted  a 
reduced  benefit  at  the  age  of  63.  About  1  In  S 
of  these  had  not  wortced  for  the  prior  12 
months. 

Result,  for  many  older  Americans,  is  that 
the  gUt  on  the  "golden  years"  is  wearing 
thin. 

Recently  a  76-year-old  woman  In  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  told  a  U.S.  Senate  special  com- 
mittee on  aging: 

"I  am  one  of  those  elderiy  people,  living 
alone,  who  has  become  poor  since  becoming 
old.  Unable  to  work  any  longer,  I  am  trying 
to  get  along  on  my  Social  Security  of  $64 
per  month  Inoome,  besides  drawing  a  few 
dollars  from  a  fast-dwindling  nest  egg  In  tbe 
bank  and  an  occasional  fee  from  prlvaM 
French  teaching  and  some  baby-slt>tlng. 

Similarly,  a  76-year-old  man  in  Alhamhra. 
Call!.,  said: 

"I  retired  10  years  ago  with  my  home  paid 
for,  and  no  debts. 

"After  10  years  my  property  taxes  have 
doubled.  Every  service  and  general  living 
costs  have  skyrocketed  and  medical,  doctor 
and  hospital  costs  are  as  near  to  robbery  aa 
a  cost  can  get — $600  for  removing  a  cataraot 
from  one  eye,  almost  $400  for  the  boepltal." 

As  younger  Americans  moved  from  the  city 
to  the  suburbs  In  the  last  26  years,  the  eld- 
erly poor  have  stayed  behind,  for  the  most 
part.  Many  ding  stubbornly  to  their  homes, 
often  located  In  deteriorating  neighborhoods. 
Others  move  Into  low-cost  hotels  and  room- 
ing houses — ^the  "retirement  community"  a( 
the  poor. 

Such  older  persons,  even  more  than  tbe 
affluent  elderly,  feel  Increasingly  their  laola- 
tlon  from  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

LIKE  "SOLRAXY  OONriNKMXNT" 

Said  John  B.  Martin,  U.S.  Commissioner 
on  Aging: 

"About  5  mlltlon  older  Americans  are  liv- 
ing In  a  type  of  solitary  confinement.  No  on« 
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cares  about  them.  Although  m&ny  are  pbysl- 
caUy  and  mentally  »bi«  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  community  affairs,  they  live  In 
rooms  like  prisoners,  rarely  venturing  out." 

Fear  of  muggings  keeps  many  old  people 
off  the  streets,  especially  In  big  cities.  A  Ne>w 
York  City  study  lodtcatad  that  of  137  elderly 
persons  intervleiwed,  each  had  been  assaulted 
at  least  once. 

Also  contributing  to  isolation  of  the  elderly 
is  the  scarcity  and  rising  cost  of  public 
transport  for  those  unable  to  drive. 

TRAKSPOBTATION   FROBUTMS 

In  outlying  areas,  this  problem  becomes 
acute.  One  study  for  the  National  Council  on 
Aging  found  that  one  third  of  the  elderly 
poor  and  one  fifth  of  the  near  poor  had  trans- 
portation problems.  At  a  hearing  conducted 
by  the  West  Virginia  Commission  on  Aging, 
an  aged  man  from  a  rural  area  reported  this: 

Since  neither  bus  or  tazl  was  available,  he 
paid  for  an  early  morning  appointment  with 
his  doctor.  But  the  doctor  didn't  see  him  un- 
til early  afternoon,  so  he  had  to  give  the 
driver  $1  for  lunch.  The  doctor's  examination, 
plus  laboratory  test  and  two  pharmaceutical 
prescriptions  brought  his  total  outlay  to 
•31.03 — one  third  of  his  monthly  Social  Se- 
curity check.  This  man  said  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  he  would  feel  able  to  make 
another  such  trip — although  the  physician 
had  told  him  to  return  in  two  weeks. 

Among  such  older  persons,  nutrition  be- 
comes an  increasing  cause  of  poor  health. 
Many  are  anxioiis  to  keep  food  bills  to  a  mini- 
mum. Other  causes  of  improper  diets  are 
lack  of  mobility,  emotional  stress  and  loneli- 
ness. 

In  an  Iowa  survey  of  695  persons  aged  65 
years  and  over,  only  1  person  in  20  was  choos- 
ing a  nutritionally  desirable  diet.  In  Amer- 
ica's big  cities  social  workers  have  found  in- 
Btancea  of  elderly  poor  virtually  starving  to 
death  rather  than  accepting  welfare. 

It  Is  against  this  background  of  want.  In- 
security and  isolation  that  "senior  power"  Is 
becoming  a  battle  cry  of  elderly  militants. 
Aged  homeowners  are  In  the  forefront  of  re- 
bellion against  property  tax  increases  that  in 
some  places  have  raised  levies  to  $1,500  a 
year  or  more  on  relatively  modest  homes. 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan's  push  for  a  re- 
duction in  welfare  and  medical-insurance 
payments  In  California  brought  picketing 
from  elderly  demonstrators,  and  a'  protest 
rally  of  1.300  persons. 

In  Florida,  which  has  1.1  million  retirees, 
'"senior  citizen"  organizations  are  joining 
force*  on  behalf  of  legislation  to  liberalize 
the  State's  Homestead  Bz«nptlon  Law  which 
forgives  local  and  county  property  taxes  on 
the  first  $6,000  of  assessed  value  of  home 
property  purchased  by  newcomers. 

MASSAC HtrSXTTS'   EXFXRIZNCi; 

Nowhere  are  older  Americans  exerting  pres- 
sure more  busily  than  in  Massachusettis. 

There  a  former  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations leader.  Frank  Manning,  heads  up 
a  Statewide  Massachusetts  Legislative  Coun- 
cil for  Older  Americans  that  pushes  aid  for 
the  elderly. 

m  1968  It  was  able  to  activate  a  dormant 
housing  plan  for  older  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  Income.  Result,  to  date,  is  the 
building  of  14.000  units — "Just  a  start,"  said 
Mr.  Manning. 

In  1969,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  made 
senior  citizens  eligible  for  half  fares  on  pub- 
lic transit  In  the  Boston  area — 24  hotirs  a  day, 
not  Just  in  nonrush  hours  as  in  other  cities. 

More  recently,  the  Council  persuaded  legis- 
lators to  broaden  the  State's  hot-lunch  pro- 
gram for  poor  or  shut-In  elderly.  At  present 
a  drive  Is  under  way  to  get  State  help  in 
solving  the  transportation  problems  of  older 
persons  living  In  isolated  areas. 

The  growing  "senior  power"  of  older  Amer- 
icans brought  the  Council  at  least  70  requests 
for  endorsement  In  khst  year's  election.  En- 
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dorsements  finally  were  given  to  six.  All  won. 
Mr.  Manning  added  this  cautionary  note; 

"It's  a  good  record,  but  this  is  something 
we  have  to  use  carefully — not  as  a  scourge 
against  any  politicians  who  may  disagree 
with  us  from  time  to  time." 

A     WAKNING 

Also  heard  is  the  warning  that  older  Amer- 
icans should  not  "ghettolze"  themselves  fur- 
ther by  concentrating  on  Issues  that  affect 
older  people  only.  Said  Walter  Newburgher, 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Senior  Citizens 
of  Greater  New  York: 

"We're  fighting  for  universal  national 
health  care — not  Just  for  the  old  but  for 
everybody.  We  want  to  show  the  young  people 
we're  with  them,  not  on  the  fringes  of  society. 
Our  pjeople  don't  want  to  be  shoved  aside  and 
isolated." 

Nationally,  problems  of  the  elderly  are  be- 
coming an  Important  political  Issue. 

Such  organizations  as  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons  are  pushing  for  big- 
ger Social  Security  payments  and  a  wider 
variety  of  aids  to  older  persona.  Some  Con- 
gressmen are  suggesting  a  minimum  Income 
of  $1,800  for  all  mdlvlduala  of  65  and  over. 
and  $2,400  for  a  married  couple.  Others  would 
like  a  formula  adjusting  benefits  periodically 
to  rises  In  cost  of  living,  and  a  liberalizing 
of  present  rules  which,  in  effect,  discourage 
Social  Security  recipients  from  earning  more 
than  $1,680  a  year. 

As  many  authorities  see  It,  what  is  needed 
now  Is  more  emphasis  on  keeping  elderly  peo- 
ple active  and  Independent  rather  than  be- 
coming early  candidates  for  nursing  homes. 

needed:  tax  breaks 

Suggested  Is  legislation  providing  elderly 
homeowners  with  bigger  exemptions  In  prop- 
erty taxes  and  other  aids  to  an  independent 
life  In  their  own  homes.  Also  being  promoted 
are  "home  worker"  programs  providing  el- 
derly persons  in  need  vrith  dally  visits  and 
hot  meals,  as  well  as  periodic  help  In  house- 
cleaning  and  transportation. 

Observed  Dr.  James  E.  Blrren.  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Gerontology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California: 

"Older  people  need  a  variety  of  small  aids 
to  keep  them  going.  But  this  requires  some- 
body to  put  It  all  together.  The  cost  of  not 
doing  something  like  this  will  become  greater 
as  more  and  more  older  people  enter  Institu- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another." 

Pew  authorities  would  care  to  {wedict  what 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly  will 
emerge  In  times  ahead. 

There  Is  wide  agreement,  however,  that 
"senior  power"  Is  on  the  move  in  a  drive  to 
recapture  for  older  Americans  a  worthwhile 
place  for  themselves  In  the  day-to-day  life 
of  the  nation. 

Some  Sttrprisino  Pacts  About  America's 
Elderly  Cttizens 

In  today's  "youth  culture,"  1  American 
In  every  10  is  65  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
the  proportion  Is  growing  steadily. 

Older  Americans  carry  considerable  polit- 
ical heft.  Those  65  or  older  comprise  nearly 
1  of  every  7  people  of  voting  age  and.  since 
they  go  to  the  polls  In  heavier  proportion 
than  the  rest  of  the  electorate,  they  are 
an  even  larger  share  of  votes  actually  cast. 

Nearly  1  out  of  5  is  still  working  or  looking 
for  a  job. 

Their  buying  p>ower — now  60  billion  dol- 
lars a  year — makes  older  Amierlcans  a  big  and 
growing  market  for  clothing,  health  aids, 
retirement  homes,  travel,  recreation  and  a 
host  of  other  goods  and  services. 

Nearly  a  third  of  those  over  86  live  In  Just 
four  States — California,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Illinois.  Many  States  have  an 
unusually  high  prop>ortlon  of  older  persons, 
including  Florida,  Iowa.  Nebraska,  Arkan- 
sas, South  Dakota  and  Missouri. 
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Among  these  older  people,  women  are 
far  more  numerous  than  men — 7  women  for 
every  5  men.  Most  of  the  women  are  widows, 
most  of  the  men  still  married. 

Source:  US.  Census  Bureau;  US.  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


ED    REINECKE:      A    NEW    KIND    OP 
LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  calefornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  States  across  this  Nation,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor's  duties  are  restricted, 
by  State  constitutions,  \,  serving  in  the 
absence  of  the  Governor,  assuming  the 
governorship  upon  his  death,  serving  as 
a  nonvoting  member  of  the  State  senate, 
and  other  housekeeping  duties. 

Generally,  in  other  States,  he  is  a  most 
underutilized  elected  pubUc  official. 
Often  the  executive  branch,  headed  by 
the  Governor,  looks  at  him  as  a  part  of 
the  legislature.  The  legislature  considers 
him  an  adjunct  of  the  Governor. 

In  California  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
a  Lieutenant  Governor  who  not  only 
carries  great  responsibilities  but  who  also 
functions  as  an  important  part  of  State 
government.  Governor  Reagan  describes 
him  as  "the  executive  vice  president  of 
our  firm." 

He  has  often  been  given  the  difficult 
task  of  providing  the  high  level  leader- 
ship needed  to  develop  workable  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  facing  the  State. 

Examples,  during  the  past  2  years,  of 
that  leadership  are  illustrated  by  what 
has  been  accomplished  when  he  was 
asked  to : 

First,  act  as  the  Governors  liaison  to 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govei-n- 
ments. 

Second,  coordinate  the  development  of 
California's  crusade  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment. 

Third,  make  Califomlans.  especially 
our  youth,  aware  of  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse. 

Fourth,  put  the  State's  electronic  data 
processing  system  in  order. 

Fifth,  find  summer  jobs  for  our  youth. 

In  siddition  to  these  problem  solving 
tasks,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  serves 
as  an  active  member  of  numerous  boards 
and  commissions.  The  most  important  of 
these  are:  Member  of  the  University  of 
California  Board  of  Regents;  member  of 
the  California  State  College  Board  of 
Trustees:  and  member  of  the  State  lands 
commission. 

With  2  years  of  extensive  activity  un- 
der his  belt,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
will  concentrate  his  efforts  In  the  follow- 
ing areas:  First,  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nological approach  to  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  our  environment.  He  accom- 
plishes this  as  chairman  of  the  State  En- 
vironmental Policy  Committee:  second, 
higher  education,  and  especially  the 
youth  it  serves.  He  expects  to  devote  con- 
siderable time  to  this  area  as  &  member 
of  the  board  of  regents  and  the  board  of 
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trustees;  third,  as  the  State's  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  for  intergovernmental  re- 
lations, he  will  bring  together  all  levels 
of  government  to  concentrate  on  major 
issues  such  as  revenue  sharing,  model 
cities,  and  the  reallocation  of  public  serv- 
ices; and,  finally,  fourth,  attrswst  new 
business  and  industry  to  the  State,  with 
resulting  employment  for  our  citizens. 
This  is  his  newest  thrust  now  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  State  department  of 
commerce  has  been  assigned  to  his  office. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Reinecke  is  an 
engineer  by  profession,  a  Cal-Tech  grad- 
uate. I  had  the  honor  to  succeed  him  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  I  present  the  following 
speech  of  our  former  colleague  delivered 
last  week  here  in  Washington: 
Remarks  by  Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Reinecke,  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Bitsiness, 
Wabhinoton,  DC,  Mat  19,  1971 
socuL  welfare  and  the  work  ethic  mTRO- 

orCTOBY    remarks — ACKNOWLEDCEMENTS 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  how 
our  society  Is  systematically  destroying  Its 
environment  and  It's  true.  Our  air,  land,  and 
water  have,  during  recent  years,  been  sub- 
jected to  unprecedented  abuse.  It  has  taken 
us  a  long  time  to  come  to  our  senses,  but 
finally,  we  are  starting  to  do  something  about 
pollution.  Yet  as  serious  as  pollution  is,  1 
am  not  here  to  talk  about  it,  but  about  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  more  potentially  disastrotis 
problem. 

Our  country  may  be  faced  with  a  form  of 
pollution,  governmental  pollution — more  in- 
sidious, more  destructive,  and  In  many  re- 
spects, more  dangerous  to  the  future  of  our 
society  than  all  of  the  abtises  committed  on 
our  natural  resources.  Too  many  people 
would  just  as  soon  Ignore  the  fact  that  our 
society  is  rapidly  becoming  a  welfare  state — 
a  society  in  which  the  dole  replaces  the  pay- 
check :  where  food  stamps  substitute  for  em- 
ployment :  and  where  those  working  for  a  liv- 
ing are  supporting  an  ever  increasing  gov- 
ernmental burden. 

Welfare  in  this  nation  seems  to  have  no 
goal— no  direction — and  mora  important,  no 
foreseeable  end — only  an  expanding  future. 
In  my  years  in  Washington,  I  was  very  much 
aware  of  the  tendency  to  raise  the  ante  on 
every  welfare  type  program.  That  tendency  Is 
still  continuing.  I  read  recently  that  an  In- 
vestigation by  Senator  Carl  Curtis  of 
Nebraska  showed  that  If  all  the  welfare  bills 
introduced  In  the  present  Congress  were  put 
m  effect,  the  coet  for  the  new  bUls  alone 
would  far  exceed  the  national  budget.  It  is 
too  easy  for  organized  preaaure  groups  to  se- 
cure continuing  Increases  in  programs  which 
•manate  from  a  single  source;  that  is,  from 
Washington.  The  beet  protection  for  true  wel- 
fare reform  is  to  see  to  It  that  the  welfare 
needs  of  each  state  are  set  by  the  state  leg- 
islatures and  not  by  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Welfare  is,  In  my  opinion,  the  single  most 
Important  factor  In  the  destruction  of  the 
work  ethic  In  this  country,  as  well  as  causing 
the  financial  crises  facing  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. How  serious  is  the  welfare  prob- 
lem? I  think  a  few  figures  will  give  you  an 
Idea. 

In  1960  there  were  about  180  million  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  The  total  expenditures 
for  public  assistance  were  Just  over  $4  bU- 
Uon.  A  little  arithmetic  tells  us  that  this 
equates  to  roughly  $20  per  man,  woman,  and 
child  living  in  the  United  States.  Now  let's 
take  a  look  at  1969.  The  population  bad 
grown  to  202  million.  Welfare  expenditures 
had  also  grovim. 

In  1969  this  country  spent  $12  billion  to 
support  Its  public  assistance  programs.  The 
population  had  increased  about  10  percent, 
but  the  cost  of  welfare  had  Increased  300 
percent. 
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We  are  watching  carefully  the  proposals 
which  are  coming  out  ol  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  We  do  not  know  all  of  the 
full  details,  but  we  are  concerned  by  some  of 
the  things  we  hear.  According  to  newspaper 
accounts,  the  SUte  of  California  would  "save" 
$166  million  under  this  proposal.  However, 
the  overall  Federal  program  Is  estimated  to 
cost  another  $6  bUllon  per  year  within  two 
years.  Since  California  pays  approximately 
10  percent  of  all  Federal  taxes,  it  appears 
that  a  $106  mllUon  saving  may  cost  Cali- 
fornia taxpayers  10  percent  of  the  $5  bil- 
lion national  increase — or  save  $166  million 
to  spend  $500  million.  News  accounts  also 
indicate  that  present  •Uglblllty  of  15.8  mil- 
lion jjersons  will  Increase  to  about  26  mil- 
lion— the  naive  must  assume  that  these  costs 
will  be  pulled  back  from  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. My  experience  here  in  Washington 
does  not  indicate  that  we  can  realistically 
find  reductions  of  this  magnitude.  In  other 
programs. 

As  all  of  you  businessmen  know,  our  society 
has  had  a  traditional  work  ethic.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  this  work  ethic  has  been  a 
key  element  in  this  Nation's  development 
and  prosperity.  The  fact  that  this  country  is 
the  most  highly  developed  industrial  nation 
in  the  world  suggests  rather  strongly  to  me 
that  we  didn't  get  to  this  point  by  looking 
for  handouts  from  anyone. 

This  very  development  that  we  have  been 
able  to  support  the  growth  of  welfare.  We 
have  taken  more  and  more  from  those  who 
work  so  that  we  could  support  more  and 
more  of  those  who  do  not  or  cannot.  We  have 
created  a  system  that  not  only  falls  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves,  but  has  damaged 
their  spirit  and  has  removed  the  incentives 
to  work.  Why  are  so  many  people  apparently 
willing  to  accept  welfare  rather  than  em- 
ployment? 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  the  dra- 
matic Increases  in  caseload  are  the  result  of 
inflation.  Others  tell  us  that  unemployment 
is  the  causa.  Some  social  scientists  tell  us 
that  the  concept  of  the  family  unit  has 
eroded.  The  aoceptabllity  of  Using  divorce 
rates,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  meglt- 
Imate  children,  and  unmarried  households 
suggest  that  the  family  as  we  know  it  to- 
day may  not  long  exist.  I  am  convinced  that 
all  of  these  factors  contribute  to  the  welfare 
problem.  I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that 
they  aocoxmt  for  all  of  the  Increases  In  wel- 
fare rolls.  Abuse  is  In  most  cases  legal  use. 
Reform  must  be  aimed  at  the  system — not 
the  recipient. 

Let  me  give  you  my  theory.  Over  the  years 
this  nation  has  prospered  and  living  stand- 
ards have  risen  commensurate  with  our  rapid 
growth.  At  the  same  time  that  men  and 
women  like  yourselves  have  been  building 
this  nation,  there  has  been  a  less  produc- 
tive element  that  has  nonetheless  asked  that 
the  system  support  them.  These  nonproduc- 
tive individuals  have  exerted  continuous  and 
increasing  pressure  on  the  system  in  an  ef- 
fort to  close  the  rapidly  expanding  gap  be- 
tween the  working  taxpayers'  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  their  own.  As  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment yield  to  the  increasing  militancy  of 
recipients  and  their  pressure  groups,  the  last 
vestiges  of  meaningful  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity and  control  of  welfare  expenditures  are 
being  destroyed. 

This  continued  agitation  of  the  so-called 
"welfare  rights  organization"  and  other  self- 
appointed  lobbies  for  the  poor  have  set  as 
their  present  objective  to  achieve  a  $6,500  a 
year  minimum  income  for  a  family  of  four 
from  public  funds.  As  a  result  of  such  agita- 
tion, the  feeling  Is  developing  In  certain 
ai«as  of  society  that  welfare  is  really  a  per- 
manent form  of  national  Income  redistribu- 
tion. Kven  by  their  own  propaganda,  the 
welfare  rights  groups  calmly  expect  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  population  nationally  ito 
be  supported  by  the  government  without 
working.  Naturally  they  don't  say  how  long 
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they  expect  such  a  situation  to  continue  be- 
fore national  bankruptcy  sets  in. 

Closely  allied  to  the  welfare  rights  lobby 
has  been  problems  created  by  the  legal  serv- 
ices program.  As  a  rasult  of  suits  filed  on 
behalf  of  their  clients,  these  so-called  poverty 
lawyers  have  struck  down  many  of  the  rea- 
sonable restrictions  and  eligibility  require- 
ments. The  key  case  was  the  supreme  court 
decision  which  said  that  duration  of  resi- 
dency in  a  locality  cannot  be  a  welfare  re- 
quirement—despite  the  claar  intention  of 
Congress  to  allow  a  residency  raqulrament  to 
be  InsUtutod.  It  U  the  height  of  fcdly  for 
on*  agency  of  government  to  employ  law- 
yers to  attack  the  policies  of  another  agency, 
or  even  of  the  state  governments.  In  the 
State  of  California  alone,  seven  court  cases 
already  resolved  will  cost  stata,  county  and 
federal  governments  $112.2  million.  There 
are  four  more  cases  still  pending  which.  If 
decided  adversely,  will  cost  the  three  levels 
of  government  $782.8  million,  for  a  total  of 
$845  million.  In  other  words,  this  kind  of 
activity  against  the  welfare  system  will  eoet 
the  taxpayers  nearly  a  bllllm  dollars  alone. 
I  am  deepy  disturbed  when  I  see  proposals 
before  the  Congress  which  would  not  only 
legltimlEe  such  activity  but  would  institu- 
tionalize it  and  insulate  It  from  effective 
control.  I  am  referring  particularly  to  the 
proposal  to  set  up  the  legal  services  program 
as  an  Independent  corporation. 

Creating  the  public  service  corporation,  fi- 
nanced by  federal  dollars,  of  course,  gives  to 
these  legal  services  attorneys  what  they  have 
sought  since  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
namely,  a  permanent  home. 

Legal  services  attorneys  wotild  no  longer 
be  responsible  to  the  President,  and  the  veto 
power  which  governors  presently  have  over 
programs  active  in  their  states  would  be 
eliminated  by  all  of  the  proposals  currently 
being  discussed  In  Washlgnton. 

Without  Congress,  the  President  or  state 
governors  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  legal 
services  corporation,  the  kind  of  activity  we 
are  presently  witnessing  In  some  areas,  where 
taxpayers  are  in  effect  helping  to  finance 
their  own  destruction,  would  become  the  rule 
of  the  day. 

Be  protected  from  scrutiny:  Even  the  one 
element  which  has  been  built  into  the  public 
service  corpforatlon  proposals  supposedly  to 
protect  the  government — the  audit  by  the 
Government  Accounting  Office  (QAO) — wlU 
be  subject  to  the  so-called  "attorney-cUent 
privilege"  of  non  disclosure  of  details  even 
for  normal  auditing  procedures. 

This  kind  of  shied  for  ethical  attorneys 
as  well  as  radicals  and  revolutionaries  of 
all  kinds  Is  what  Is  provided  for  in  the  leg- 
islation now  under  consideration. 

When  a  doctor  applies  for  a  medicare  or 
medicaid  payment,  he  must  supply  every  de- 
taU  of  the  care  he  provided  the  patient.  He 
must  Include,  of  course,  the  patient's  name, 
address,  etc.  But  In  addition,  he  must  de- 
scribe at  great  length  the  services  performed. 
Certainly,  the  doctor-patient  relaOonshlp 
Is  of  equal  Importance  with  the  client-attor- 
ney relationship.  Yert  nobody  has  suggested 
that  by  filling  out  medicare  forms,  the  doc- 
tor Is  violating  his  relationship  with  his 
patient  who  must  seek  Federal  assistance  to 
meet  his  doctor  bUl.  Why  then  cannot  the 
same  rules  apply  to  those  who  must  depend 
on  Federal  doUars  for  their  legal  assistance, 
especially  when  there  Is  a  good  cause  for 
investigation? 

We  have  seen  how  strongly  forged  the  chair 
has  become,  and  the  difficulties  we  face  In 
trying  to  break  the  cycle. 

Many  members  of  Congress  take  the  same 
attitude.  They  feel  that  the  best  way  they 
can  serve  their  own  states  Is  to  help  out  their 
friends  who  are  administrators  in  the  State 
governments  by  turning  the  problem  over 
to  H.E.W.  and  to  the  Congress.  They  throw 
up  their  hands  and  say  that  welfare  Is  a 
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nAtlonAl  problem  uid  tbercfora  the  Federal 
Qovemment  should  handle  It. 

But  welfare  Is  not  a  national  problem.  Wel- 
fare Is  a  local  problem  that  occurs  In  erery 
one  of  the  60  States.  And  unless  we  think  of 
welfare  recipients  as  Individuals  who  have 
real  problems  and  personal  dUScultles  which 
must  be  overcome,  we  will  end  up  with  a 
spiritless  army  of  national  dependents.  We 
win  have  a  corps  of  pec^le  existing  on  Fed- 
eral handouts,  i>eopie  who  are  no  longer 
considered  to  be  local  responsibilities.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  Inhtmian  and  callous  meth- 
od of  handling  the  very  deep  social  and 
personal  dlfflcultles  which  afflict  our  wel- 
fare clients. 

Been  wary  of  schemes  which  promote  in- 
creased federalization  of  the  welfare  syatam. 
The  governor,  when  he  transmitted  his  wel- 
fare reform  program  to  the  state  legislature, 
laid  this  down  as  a  fundamental  principle. 
He  said: 

"The  Idea  of  simply  stirrenderlng  onr  au- 
thority and  administrative  machinery  to  the 
same  huge  Federal  system  that  created  the 
crisis  in  the  first  place  is  simply  unaccept- 
able to  me." 

Very  few  people  fully  understand  the  de- 
gree and  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emnvent  is  responsible  for  this  mess.  There 
is  little  comprehension  of  the  problems  which 
Federal  regulations  have  caused  us.  As  you 
know,  for  a  state  to  participate  in  the  Fed- 
eral programs,  it  muat  adhere  to  the  regula- 
tions handed  down  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare.  Over  the  years  the 
Interpretation  of  these  regulations  has  be- 
come consistently  more  extreme.  To  put  It 
bluntly,  the  SUte  of  California  and  other 
states  have  had  practically  no  control  over 
the  kind  of  program  which  they  want  to 
administer  in  their  own  States.  Under  the 
H.E.W.  regulations,  the  State  either  does  It 
Washington's  way  or  there  will  be  no  money 
to  do  It  at  all.  The  HJE.W.  poelUon  has  been 
simply  to  force  the  States  into  ever  Increas- 
ing caseloads  and  widening  ellglbUlty  re- 
quirements. As  a  result,  the  State  Itself  has 
no  control  over  the  level  of  State  funds 
which  must  be  poured  into  these  programs. 
The  single  most  Important  factor  in  the 
threatened  bankruptcy  In  many  of  our  State 
treasuries  has  been  the  unreasonable  regula- 
tions of  H.E.W. 

In  California,  we  are  attonptlng  to  redi- 
rect welfare  and  to  give  it  a  purpose  of 
moral  as  well  as  financial  reform.  Our  basic 
reforms  are : 

Increase  assistance  to  the  truly  needy. 
Require  recipients  who  are  able  to  work 
to  seek  employment;  train  for  a  Job  or  serve 
the  community  if  asked  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  welfare. 

Make  medical  benefits  comparable  to  the 
health  coverage  available  to  most  working 
men  and  women. 

I  think  the  explanation  was  very  clearly 
given  by  the  governor   when  he  said: 

"The  working  men  and  women  in  Cali- 
fornia who  pay  for  this  program  are  provid- 
ing a  level  of  health  care  for  others,  that 
they  can't  possibly  afford  for  themselves. 
Most  health  care  plans  or  industrial  and 
union  programs  offer  no  more  than  eight 
services  with  the  individual  paying  part  of 
the  cost  for  each  of  those.  Medl-cal  offers 
20  totally  free  services  with  no  restrictions 
whatsoever  on  utilization.  .  .  The  per  capita 
health  costs  per  year  for  the  average  dtlzen 
la  Mia.  The  average  coat  per  medl-cal  re- 
cipient was  $517  last  year." 

Strengthen  family  responsibility  as  the 
basic  element  in  our  society. 

Develop  an  automated  pension  type  sys- 
tem of  paying  grants  to  the  aged,  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  and  the  blind  who 
cannot  work. 

We  are  trying  to  break  the  welfare  cycle  by 
providing  a  system  with  the  specific  goal  of 
employment  and  job  training  required  for 
all  able-bodied  welfare  recipients.  Untrained 
recipients  will  be  provided  public  service 
Jobs    to    develop    their   employment    skills. 
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This  will  not  be  another  WPA  program,  for 
It  will  have  as  its  goal  the  development  of 
BkUls  and  eventual  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

California  has  already  Identified  thousands 
of  temporary  Jobe  In  its  state  government 
that  need  being  done  and  that  will  provide 
Job  training  for  recipients.  In  addition,  we 
are  asking  local  governments  to  Inventory 
their  needs  so  that  we  may  provide  even 
more  opportunities  for  recipient  training.  It 
should  be  understood  at  this  Juncture  that 
we  will  not  be  requiring  recipients  to  "work 
off  their  grants" — ^thls,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment saya,  is  against  the  law — rather  we  are 
going  to  provide  temporary  on-the-job  work- 
training. 

California  docs  not  Intend  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  welfare  monster.  We  are,  in  spite 
of  the  promised  coming  of  the  Federal  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  moving  ahead  with  a  num- 
ber of  welfare  reforms  in  an  attempt  to  slow 
the  growth  of  the  welfare  rolls  and  to  pro- 
vide Increased  assistance  to  the  truly  needy. 
Left  unchecked,  the  welfare  bill  for  Cali- 
fornia for  fiscal  year  1971-72  will  reach 
nearly  $3  bUllon.  Where  wiU  these  bUllons 
come  from?  1  know  you  have  the  answer — 
the  working  taxpayers  and  businessmen. 
Whether  It  is  tax  from  local  property,  retail 
sales,  business  Inventorleo,  withholding,  or 
Income  tax,  it  Is  the  same  people  who  pay. 
Let  me  make  one  more  point  concerning 
taxea— It  doesn't  make  one  lota  of  dlffer- 
erence  as  to  who  distributee  this  money — 
Federal,  State  or  local  govenunents — It  still 
remains  tax  monies  paid  In  by  you.  I  am 
convinced  that  no  amount  of  reform  will 
solve  all  of  the  problems  of  welfare,  but  I 
do  believe  we  can  make  a  significant  Impact 
on  many  of  the  more  glaring  problems  con- 
fronting us.  We  are  moving  ahead  in  Cali- 
fornia; New  York  has  a  slllmar  program  and 
other  States  are  watching  to  see  how  we  fare. 
We  have  a  massive  job — No.  a  massive  op- 
portunity ahead  of  uanot  only  in  California, 
but  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  must  give 
welfare  a  meaningful  goal  and  we  must 
resist  the  easy  answer  of  raising  taxes.  I 
call  on  each  of  you  to  Join  with  me  In  seek- 
ing a  meaningful  and  laating  soluUon  to  the 
welfare  problem.  I  ask  each  of  you  to  ex- 
press your  opinions  and  concerns  to  your 
State  and  Federal  legislators — finally,  I  ask 
you  to  help  rebuUd  the  attitudes  toward 
the  dignity  of  work  that  has  been  the  comer 
stone  or  our  country.  Thank  you. 
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THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  WAR 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT 
J.  CORBETT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NKW    JXaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  deep  regret  over  the  pass- 
ing of  my  good  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Corbett, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

I  served  with  Bob  Corbett  for  10  years 
in  the  committee  and  can  attest  to  his 
deep  regard  for  and  dedication  to  public 
service. 

He  Justifiably  called  himself  the  little 
man's  Congressman.  He  represented  the 
interests  of  common  men  of  all  the  coun- 
try, not  only  of  his  own  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania. With  Bob  Corbett's  passing,  a 
great  voice  of  the  people  has  been  stilled. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  coUeagues  in 
saying  that  we  share  the  great  loss  with 
his  family  to  whom  we  express  our  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  insert 
chapter  1  from  a  new  book  entitled,  "The 
Strategy  of  Technology:  Winning  The 
Decisive  War,"  written  by  Dr.  Stefan 
Possony  and  Dr.  Jerry  Poumelle. 

This  chapter  gives  a  basic  introduction 
to  some  of  the  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in  what  the  authors  term  the 
technological  war.  Technological  war- 
fare is  defined  tis — 

The  direct  and  purposeful  application  of 
the  national  technological  base  and  of  spe- 
cific advanc«8  generated  by  that  base  to  attain 
strategic  and  tactical  objectives.  It  Is  em- 
ployed in  concert  with  other  forms  of  nation- 
al power.  The  aims  of  this  kind  of  warfare,  as 
of  all  forms  of  warfare,  are  to  enforce  the 
national  will  on  enemy  powers;  to  cause 
them  to  modify  their  goals,  strategies,  tac- 
tics, and  operations;  to  attain  a  position  of 
security  or  dominance  which  assists  or  sup- 
ports other  forms  of  conflict  techniques;  to 
promote  and  capitalize  on  advances  In  tech- 
nology to  reach  superior  military  power;  to 
prevent  open  warfare;  and  to  allow  the  arts 
of  peace  to  fiourlsh  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
constructive  objectives  of  society. 

To  prevent  Soviet  victory  at  the  crucial 
technological  level  of  warfare  we  must 
understand  this  form  of  conflict.  The  fol- 
lowing article  sets  forth  some  of  the  es- 
sential elements  which  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  for  technological 
superiority : 
/  Ths  Txchnolocicai.  Wax 

The  United  States  Is  at  war.  Whether  we 
consider  this  to  be  the  Protracted  Conflict 
Initiated  In  1017  by  the  Bolsheviks  or  some- 
thing new  brought  about  by  the  march  of 
technology  !n  this  century,  the  war  is  taking 
place  and  it  cannot  be  escaped.  The  field  of 
engagement  Is  not  everywhere  bloody.  Ex- 
cept for  financial  sacrifices,  many  citizens 
of  the  West  and  subjects  of  Communism 
may  be  unaware  that  the  conflict  has  been 
going  on  until  the  decisive  moment,  if  It  ever 
comes,  Is  upon  them.  For  all  that,  the  Tech- 
nological War  is  most  real,  and  we  must  un- 
derstand Us  nature.  Our  very  survival  de- 
pends upon  not  losing  In  the  technical  arena. 

The  nature  of  the  enemy  and  the  nature 
of  technology  both  dictate  this  state  of  war- 
fare. The  U.S.S.R.  Is  a  power-oriented  dicta- 
torship, whose  ofQclal  doctrine  Is  Commu- 
nism: that  Is,  a  chlUastlc  movement  which 
seeks  to  liberate — we  would  say  enslave — the 
entire  earth.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  all  of 
the  Individual  leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be 
true  believers  In  this  doctrine.  Since  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  a  dictatorship,  the  usual  dynam- 
ics of  dictatorship  apply.  One  of  the  fun- 
damental facts  about  dictatorship  is  that  los- 
ing factions  within  Its  rtillng  structure  for- 
ever lose  their  positions  and  power.  They  may 
reta'n  their  lives,  but  they  retain  little  else, 
and  often  they  do  not  survive.  Thus,  such 
rulers,  whether  sincere  or  cynical,  have  a 
powerful  Incentive  to  conform  to  the  ofBclal 
Ideology  or  line  of  the  top  man  or  group. 
Moreover,  they  compete  with  each  other  for 
power.  If  the  moet  powerful  faction  counsels 
aggressive  expansion — whether  out  of  sincere 
belief  In  the  Ideology,  beoause  expansion 
creates  more  opportunities  for  advancement, 
or  because  it  expects  aggression  to  prop  up  a 
tottering  regime — failure  Is  the  only  way 
through  which  Its  Influence  In  the  govern- 
ing structure  will  be  reduced.  Every  success- 
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ful  aggressive  action  Increases  the  influence 
of  those  who  counsel  aggression. 

If  aggressive  moves  encounter  stem  op- 
position, so  that  the  ruling  faction  la  not 
only  not  rewarded  for  its  expansionist  policies 
but  finds  its  national  power  decreased. 
changes  in  the  ofllcial  policy  may  take  place. 
Such  failiuea,  consequent  punishment,  and 
resultant  troubles  for  the  dictatorship  may 
serve  to  plaoa  In  power  a  more  cautious 
group  dedicated  to  defense  of  the  empire 
and  the  status  quo;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  turn  to  pure  defense  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened in  the  U.S.S.R.  We  do  not  mean  that 
Communist  aggression  will  necessarily  be 
decided  by  the  CJ»5.U.  government  m  the 
Kremlin.  Other  Communist  states  may  play 
a  role,  and  at  this  writing  there  is  growing 
danger  of  conflict  between  the  UJS.SJt.  and 
Maoist  China  which  could  easily  spill  over 
and  Involve  the  United  States.  Aggressive 
actions  may  occtir  because  of  internal  pres- 
sures, especially  in  a  period  when  the  Com- 
munist system  will  decline,  and  It  Is  pos- 
sible, although  unlikely,  that  aggressive  ini- 
tiatives wlU  be  taken  by  non-Commtinist 
states.  Despite  all  those  complications  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  the  single  most  important  and 
strongest  opponent  of  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  American  strategists  must 
primarily  be  concerned  with  Soviet  strategy 
and  the  threat  posed  by  the  U.S.SJl. 

The  nature  of  technology  also  dictates  that 
there  will  be  conflict.  Technology  flows  on 
without  regard  for  human  Intentions,  and 
each  technological  breakthrough  offers  the 
possibility  for  decisive  advantages  to  the 
side  that  first  exploits  It.  Such  advantages 
will  be  fleeting,  for  although  the  weaker  side 
does  not  have  weapons  based  on  the  new 
technology  yet,  it  is  certain  that  it  virlll  have 
them  In  the  near  future.  In  such  circum- 
stances, failure  to  exploit  the  capability  ad- 
vantage Is  treason  to  the  Communist  cause. 
There  are  no  Ideological  reasons  for  not  ex- 
ploiting the  advantage,  only  operational  ones. 
Capability  combines  with  Ideology  to  pro- 
duce a  powerful  effect  on  intentions,  which, 
be  they  ever  so  pure  before  the  advantage 
was  obtained,  cannot  fall  to  change  with  the 
Increasing  capabilities:  If  capabilities  grow. 
Intentions  become  more  ambitious. 

Thus,  It  Is  futile  and  dangerous  to  base 
modern  strategy  on  an  analysis  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy.  The  modem  strategist 
musi  be  concerned  with  the  present  and 
future  capabilities  of  his  opponent,  not  with 
hopes  and  dreams  about  his  goals.  The 
dynamics  of  dictatorship  provide  a  continu- 
ing source  of  ambitious  advisors  who  will 
counsel  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
aggressive  action,  and  only  through  contin- 
uous engagement  in  the  Technological  War 
can  the  United  States  ensure  peace  and 
survival. 

Because  the  goals  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  asymmetric,  the  strategies 
each  employ  in  the  Technologicsd  War  will 
be  different.  The  United  States  is  dedicated 
to  a  strategy  of  stability,  of  being  a  stabUlz- 
ing  rather  than  a  disturbing  power;  of  pre- 
serving the  status  quo  and  the  balance  of 
power  rather  than  seeking  conquest  and  the 
final  solution  to  the  problems  of  inter- 
national conflict  through  occupation  or 
extermination  of  all  opponents.  The  U.S.SJi. 
IS  expansionist;  aggressive:  a  disturber  power 
which  officially  states  that  the  only  true 
peace  Is  that  of  world  Communism.  The 
United  States  has  conceded  the  initiative  In 
the  Protracted  Conflict,  and  is  to  a  great 
extent  bound  to  a  policy  of  reacting  to  Com- 
munlart  advances,  rather  than  seeking  the 
Initiative  in  undermining  Conununlst  power. 

Because  we  have  conceded  the  Initiative  In 
the  phase  of  the  Protracted  Conflict  which 
deals  with  control  of  territory  and  people,' 
we  must  not  abandon  the  Initiative  In  the 
Technological  War.  We  are  engaged  in  war. 
not  a  race,  although  It  may  appear  to  be  a 
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race  to  many  of  us.  But  it  la  a  race  in  which 
we  must  atay  ahead,  becausa  If  m  aver  fall 
behind,  the  opponent  will  blow  up  the 
bridges  before  our  runners  can  cross  them. 
They  will  deny  access  to  the  tools  of  the 
Technologic&l  War  exactly  a«  they  have 
denied  aooeas  to  their  torrltory,  which  they 
call  the  "peace  zone"  in  distinction  to  the 
rest  at  the  world,  which  Is  the  "war  zone." 
If  we  are  to  be  on  the  defensive  in  the  Pro- 
tracted Conflict,  survival  demands  that  we 
retain  the  initiative  and  advantage  in  the 
Technological  War.  We  know  that  U£. 
supremacy  does  not  bring  on  global  war,  let 
alone  a  war  of  oonqueat;  we  held  an  absolute 
mastery  during  our  nuclear  monopoly.  We 
can  be  certain  that  the  Soviets  woiUd  not 
be  as  passive  were  they  to  gain  supremacy. 

The  Technological  War  is  the  decisive 
struggle  in  the  Protracted  Conflict.  Victory 
in  the  Technological  War  gives  supremacy  In 
all  other  phases  of  the  conflict,  to  be  ex- 
ploited either  by  thermonuclear  annihila- 
tion of  the  exponent  or  simply  demanding 
and  obtaining  his  surrender.  The  Technologi- 
cal War  creates  the  resources  to  be  em- 
ployed in  all  other  parts  of  the  Protracted 
Conflict.  It  governs  the  range  of  strategies 
that  can  be  adopted  In  actual  or  hot  war. 
Without  the  proper  and  superior  technol- 
ogy our  strategy  of  deterrence  would  be 
meaningless.  Without  technological  advan- 
tages, we  oould  never  flght  and  win  a  smaU 
war  thousands  of  miles  from  our  homeland, 
or  prevent  the  occupation  of  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  technological 
warfare  has  largely  been  confined  to  pre-hot 
war  conflict.  It  has  been  a  sUent  and  appar- 
enUy  peaceful  war,  and  engagement  in  the 
Technological  War  Is  generaUy  compatible 
with  the  strong  desires  of  most  of  our  peo- 
ple for  "peace."  The  winner  of  the  Tech- 
nological War  can,  If  he  chooses,  preserve 
peace  and  order,  act  as  a  stabilizer  of  Inter- 
national affairs,  and  prevent  shooting  wars. 
The  loser  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
conditions  of  the  victor,  or  to  engage  in  a 
shooting  war  which  he  has  already  lost. 

Technological  War  can  be  carried  on  si- 
multaneously with  any  other  forma  of  mili- 
tary confilct,  diplomatic  maneuvers,  peace 
offensives,  trade  agreements,  detente,  and 
debacle.  It  Is  the  source  of  the  advanced 
weapons  and  equipment  for  use  In  all  forms 
of  warfare.  It  renders  cold  war  activities 
credible  and  effective.  Technological  warfare 
combined  with  peychosoclal  operations  can 
lead  to  a  position  of  strategic  dominance. 

This  new  form  of  warfare  has  its  roots 
In  the  past,  but  It  is  a  product  of  the  cur- 
rent environment.  World  War  n  was  the  last 
war  of  Industrial  power  and  mobilization,  but 
It  was  also  the  first  war  of  applied  science. 
The  new  war  Is  one  of  the  directed  use  of 
science.  The  manner  of  its  use  is  shown  by 
the  changing  nature  of  warfare.  Wars  of  the 
past  were  wars  of  attrition  of  the  military 
power  which  was  a  shield  to  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation and  the  will  to  resist.  The  new  tech- 
nology has  created  weapons  to  be  applied  di- 
rectly and  suddenly  to  the  national  will. 

Definition  of  Technological  Warfare 
Technological  warfare  is  the  direct  and 
purposeful  application  of  the  national  tech- 
nological base  '  and  of  specific  advances  gen- 
erated by  that  base  to  attain  strategic  and 
tactical  objectives.  It  is  employed  in  concert 
with  other  forma  of  national  power.  The 
alms  of  this  kind  of  warfare,  as  of  all  forms 
of  warfare,  are  to  enforce  the  national  will 
on  enemy  powers;  to  cause  them  to  modify 
their  goals,  strategies,  tactics,  and  opera- 
tions; to  attain  a  poisition  of  security  or 
dominance  which  assists  or  supports  other 
forms  of  conflict  techniques;  to  promote  and 
capitalize  on  advances  In  technology  to  reach 
sviperior  military  power;  to  prevent  open 
-warfare;  and  to  allow  the  arts  of  peace  to 
nourish  in  order  to  satisfy  the  constructive 
o"5'ectlves  of  society. 
The  emergence  of  this  new  form  of  war 
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is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  dynamic  and 
rapidly  advancing  character  of  the  technolo- 
glee  of  the  two  superpowers  and  of  certain 
of  the  U.S.  allies.  Its  most  startling  applica- 
tion to  date  has  been  the  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can penetration  of  space  and  the  highly  so- 
phisticated articulation  of  specific  technical 
achievements  in  other  aspects  of  modem 
conflict — psychological,  political,  and  mili- 
tary. 

Its  foremost  characteristics  are  dynamism 
and  flexibility,  while  surprise  Is  its  main  stra- 
tegic utility.  The  sui>erpower8  can  expand 
their  technologies  and  employ  them  unhind- 
ered by  actions  short  of  all-out  war.  The  na- 
ture of  the  technological  process  reinforces 
the  uncertainty  of  war  and  of  the  enemy's 
courses  of  action.  The  Indicators  of  success 
in  maintaining  a  position  of  dominance  are 
vague  and  Inconclusive  because  of  dynam- 
ism, variability,  and  uncertainty;  thus,  un- 
less this  form  of  warfare  is  fully  tmderstood, 
it  la  possible  to  lose  It  while  maintaining 
to  the  last  the  illusion  of  winning. 

The  Importance  of  this  new  form  of  con- 
flict lies  In  the  challenge  It  poses  to  the  con- 
tinued national  existence  of  the  participants. 
Just  as  the  Romans  deliberately  increased 
their  national  power  by  adding  seapower  to 
landpower,  and  Jtist  as  the  major  nations 
of  the  world  Increased  their  power  by  adding 
alrpower  to  their  surface  power,  the  UBJBJt. 
Is  adding  technological  power  to  Its  existing 
capabllltlee. 

Technological  advances  can  {voduce  a 
small  number  of  weapons  with  a  decisive 
capability,  as  lUustrated  by  the  atomic  bomb. 
Since  some  technological  changes  can  occur 
imobtnulvely  and  yet  be  decisive,  the  real 
power  situations  are  never  transparent  and 
never  fully  understood,  so  that  the  power  of 
the  opponent,  as  well  as  one's  own  power, 
remains  partially  unknown.  This  unavoid- 
able Ignorance  is  the  source  of  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  security  and  existence  of  the 
participants  in  the  Technological  War.  Tech- 
nology Itself  does  not  automatically  confer 
mllitvy  advantages,  and  a  blind  faith  in 
technology  uncoupled  with  strategic  analy- 
sis and  deliberate  participation  In  the  Tech- 
nological War  can  lead  to  disaster.  Like  all 
wars,  the  Technological  War  requires  a  de- 
liberate strategy,  and  it  must  be  conducted 
by  commanders  who  understand  fully  the 
objectives  they  have  been  Instructed  to 
reach. 

The  Technological  War  is  not  synonymous 
with  technological  research.  "Hie  Instruments 
of  technological  research  and  development 
are  required  for  successful  participation  in 
the  Technological  War,  but  their  existence 
does  not  ensure  their  proper  use.  Research 
Itself  does  not  create  technology  but  is  merely 
one  of  technology's  major  prerequisites;  and 
technology  by  Itself  cannot  bring  victory 
or  guarantee   national  survival. 

rOUNDATIONB    Or   THE    TECHNOLOGIC*!.    WAX 

Fundamentals  of  technoloiiical  strategy 

There  are  three  overall  aspects  to  techno- 
logical strategy.  Enumerating  them  does  not 
constitute  a  strategy  but  merely  sets  forth 
certain  criteria  vrtth  which  to  judge  the 
conduct  of  the  conflict.  These  are  shown  on 
Chart  1. 
Chabt  1. — AtpecU  of  techntOogical  strategy 

Superior  Forces  In  Being 

Modernization  of  Weapons. 

Modernization  of  the  Technological  Base. 

Superiority  must  be  constantly  maintained 
and  modernlaatlon  must  be  continuous  by 
a  power  that  is  determined  not  to  end  the 
Technological  War  by  destroying  the  enemy. 
At  all  times,  the  defending  nation  in  the 
Protracted  Conflict  must  maintain  sufficient 
forces  in  being  to  assure  that  the  enemy 
does  not  end  the  conflict  by  coup  ie  main, 
or  an  overwhelming  surprise  blow.  This  is 
a  dynamic  process,  requiring  careful  Judg- 
ment. What  is  certain  is  that  we  can  no 
longer  depend  on  a  strategy  of  mobilization, 
relying  on  overseas  allies  to  bear  the  initial 
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bruDt  ol  the  war  while  we  convert  from  a 
poace  to  a  war  economy.  We  must  have  a  force 
In  being  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the 
enemy. 

Secondly,  this  mujst  be  a  modem  force.  It 
Is  unimportant  If  we  surpass  the  enemy  in 
capability  to  conduct  horse-cavalry  conflict, 
or  even  guerrilla  war,  If  we  do  not  have  a 
force  that  can  fight  successfully  with  modem 
high -energy  weapons.  The  situation  Is  not 
symmetrical;  If  we  possess  superiority  or 
supremacy,  we  need  not  end  the  conflict  by 
destroying  the  enemy,  and  will  not  do  so 
because  of  our  essentially  defensive  grand 
strategy.  However,  we  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  enemy  superiority  or  supremacy,  because 
he  could  use  It  to  force  so  many  concessions — 
particularly  from  our  then-unprotected 
allies — that  the  contest  would  be  decided  In 
his  favor. 

Finally,  we  must  assure  that  the  techno- 
logical base  from  which  our  forces  In  being 
are  derived  is  truly  modern  and  creative.  We 
must  be  certain  that  we  have  missed  no 
decisive  bets  In  the  Technological  War,  that 
we  have  abandoned  no  leads  which  the  enemy 
could  exploit  for  a  decisive  advantage  over 
us.  For  every  weapons  system  he  has,  we 
must  have  a  counter,  either  through  defend- 
ing against  the  weapon  or  through  rlpoete 
against  him  If  he  usee  it.  More  Important,  we 
musi  keep  a  sufficient  technological  base  to 
allow  us  to  generate  the  counter-systems  to 
any  new  weapons  he  constructs  or  may  sud- 
denly Invent. 

Dimentions  of  the  technological  war 
The  dimensions  of  the  Technological  War 
range  farther  than  any  conflict  previously 
known  in  human  history.  They  Include  the 
aerospace,  from  ground  level  to  trans-lunar 
space;  the  ground  and  the  underground  deep 
within  the  earth:  and  the  surface  of  the 
seas  and  the  underwater  world  we  call  Inner 
space.  The  battlegrounds  of  the  Technological 
War  could  Include  every  conceivable  area  In 
which  military  conflict  can  occur.  Yet,  this 
Is  merely  the  final  aspect  of  the  Technological 
War.  Actual  military  battle  may  never  take 
place.  Tho  dimensions  of  the  war  also  Include 
the  nonmlUtjfy  struggles,  psychopoUtlcal 
warfare,  ideological  warfare,  economics  and 
trade,  and  the  educational  process.  A  college 
campus  with  students  shrilly  screaming  ob- 
scenities at  the  police,  and  a  quiet  laboratory 
populated  with  soft-spoken  men  armed  with 
chalk  and  blackboards  are  equally  Important 
battlegrounds.  Technological  Warfare  in  its 
decisive  phase  will  aim  at  bypassing  the  other 
forms  of  military  conflict  and  striking  di- 
rectly at  the  will  to  resist.  Military  power 
may  be  used,  and  thermonuclear  war  may 
be  necessau-y  to  consolidate  the  victory,  but 
the  true  aim  of  the  Technological  War  is 
the  denial,  paralysis,  and  negation  of  all 
forms  of  hostile  military  power  and  of  hostile 
psycho-political  pressure  through  tactics  of 
demonstration,  terror,  despair,  and  surprise, 
conducted  in  concert  p>erhapa  with  other 
forms  of  warfare.  Specifically,  genuine  Tech- 
nological War  alms  at  reducing  the  use  of 
firepower  in  all  forms  to  a  minimum. 

An  overvietc  of  the  nature  of  technology 
Be:ore  we  examine  the  strategy  of  Tech- 
nological War,  It  Is  necessary  to  understand 
the  nature  of  technology.  Contrary  to  what 
people  have  often  t>een  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve, it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  scientist  or 
technologist  to  comprehend  the  general  na- 
ture of  technology,  or  to  employ  technology 
In  a  strategic  contest.  Indeed,  sometimes 
specialization  on  one  aspect  of  technology 
prevents  understanding  of  technology  in  Its 
broader  sense.  The  following  discussion  Is  a 
nontechnical  introduction  to  the  general 
nature  of  technology  and  strategy.  Later  sec- 
tions of  this  book  will  develop  each  of  these 
themes  more  fully,  but  because  of  the  Inter- 
dependence of  strategy  and  technology  in 
modern  warfare.  It  Is  not  possible  to  orga- 
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nlze  this  book  In  discrete  sections  and  chap- 
ters. Modem  Technological  Warfare  la  a 
mixture  of  strategy  and  technology,  and 
their  Interrelationships. 

The  primary  fact  about  technology  In  the 
twentieth  century  Is  that  It  has  a  momen- 
tum of  Its  own.  The  stream  of  technology 
flows  on  endlessly,  and  It  Is  Impossible  to 
dam  It.  There  remain  only  four  choices.  You 
may  swim  with  the  stream,  exploiting  every 
aspect  of  technology  to  Its  fullest;  you  may 
attempt  to  say  where  you  are  relative  to  the 
competition  by  swimming  In  spurts;  you  can 
attempt  to  crawl  out  on  the  bank  and  watch 
the  reet  of  the  world  go  past;  or  you  can  at- 
tempt to  swim  against  the  stream  and  "put 
the  genii  back  In  the  bottle."  Since  nearly 
every  nation,  and  certainly  both  super- 
powers, swim  in  more  or  leas  the  same  tech- 
nological Btre«im,  only  the  first  course  of 
action  makes  sense.  To  continue  the  analogy 
for  a  moment,  there  Is  a  fog  over  the  surface 
erf  the  water,  bo  that  you  cannot  know  exact- 
ly what  and  how  your  opponents  In  the  race 
are  doing.  An  opponent  may  tell  you  he  has 
crawled  out  on  the  bank  and  Is  enjoying  the 
view,  while  in  fact  he  is  either  treading  water 
or  racing  away  from  you.  If  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  lose,  you  have  little  choice  but  to 
swim  with  the  current  as  long  and  as  hard 
as  you  can. 

The  lmp>er8onal  nature  of  technology 
makes  meaningless  the  gunpowder  era  phrase 
arms  race.  It  Is  fashionable  at  present  to 
speak  of  the  action-reaction  arms  race,  in 
which  each  power  constructs  weapons  for 
fear  that  the  other  has  done  so.  According 
to  this  theory.'  the  primary  reason  nations 
arm  themselves  is  that  they  react  to  others. 
In  fact,  In  the  Technological  War.  opposing 
powers  essentially  react  to  the  Impersonal 
stream  which  carries  them  along.  They  really 
have  no  choice  and  never  will  have  so  long 
as  the  current  flows  and  there  Is  asymetry  of 
information  between  them.  The  fog  of  war 
la  made  denser  by  confusion  caused  partly 
by  deliberate  deception  and  partly  by  self- 
deceptions.  Only  when  the  Communist  states 
have  transformed  themselves  into  open  soci- 
eties and  there  Is  a  complete  exchange  of  In- 
formation— that  is.  when  the  fog  has  lifted 
from  the  stream  of  technology — can  mean- 
ingful efforts  to  arrange  the  contest  on  a 
more  economical  and  less  risky  basis  be  suc- 
cessful. Until  that  time  we  must  engage 
m  the  Technological  War.  It  Is  fairly  obvi- 
ous that  rationalization  of  the  conflict  will 
not  come  in  our  lifetimes.  We  would  do  well 
to  expect  that  even  if  the  U.S.S.R.  were  to 
change  Its  character,  other  threats  might 
arise  In  Its  stead. 

Arms  races  in  the  nuclear  era  differ  from 
those  In  the  gunpowder  era  in  one  funda- 
mental way:  they  are  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  In  the  gunpowder  era.  num- 
bers of  di'  isions.  tanks,  battleships,  and  air- 
craft gave  rough  estimates  of  the  strength 
of  the  pcssessor  and  his  capability  to  defend 
himself.  It  was  possible  to  overcome  an 
enemy  by  sheer  numbers  of  weapons  alone.  In 
the  nuclear  era,  numbers  remain  important, 
of  course,  but  the  primary  strength  lies  In 
quality  of  weapons  and  their  survivability. 
Nuclear  weapons  can  destroy  an  enemv's  en- 
tire military  power  In  one  strike  If  the  at- 
tacker possesses  sufficient  qualitative  supe- 
riority. This  too  Is  a  result  of  the  nature  of 
modern  technology. 

One  of  the  most  easily  observed  phenom- 
ena of  technologj'  Is  that  It  moves  by  "S" 
curves,  as  illustrated  In  Figure  1  |not  print- 
ed in  the  Record  1.  Note  that  the  top  of  one 
curve  may  be  the  base  of  another  following 
It.  Although  the  stream  moves  on  Inexorably. 
It  is  possible  to  exploit  one  or  another  aspect 
of  technology  at  will.  Which  aspect  to  exploit 
will  depend  on  several  factors,  the  most 
Important  being  your  goals  and  your  posi- 
tion on  the  S-cvirve. 
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To  Illustrate  the  S-curve  concept,  consider 
the  development  of  aircraft,  and  In  particu- 
lar their  speed.  For  many  years  after  the 
Wright  brothers,  aircraft  speeds  crawled 
slowly  forward.  In  1940,  they  were  still  quite 
slow.  Suddenly,  each  airplane  designed  vraa 
faster,  until  the  limits  of  subsonic  flight  were 
reached.  At  that  point  we  were  on  a  new 
S-curve.  Again,  the  effort  to  reach  transsonlc 
flight  consumed  many  resotuces  and  much 
time,  but  then  the  breakthrough  was  made. 
In  a  short  time,  aircraft  were  traveling  at 
multiples  of  the  speed  of  sound,  at  speeds 
nearly  two  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than 
those  achieved  shortly  before  World  War  H* 

Technology  is  Interdependent:  advances  In 
one  sector  of  technology  soon  Influence  BseeA 
which  might  naively  have  been  believed  un- 
related. For  example,  the  development  of 
molecular  chemistry  techniques  led  to  the 
art  of  microminiaturization,  which  allows  de- 
velopment of  computer  technology  beyond 
the  expectations  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  revolution  In  computer  sciences  has 
made  possible  the  development  of  on-board 
computers  for  missile  guidance,  and  thus  of 
accuracies  not  previously  predicted.  Increased 
accuracy  has  made  possible  the  destruction 
of  mlssUe  silos  with  much  greater  ease  and 
smaller  warheads,  and  has  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Multiple  Independently  Target- 
able  Re-Entry  Vehicles  (MIRV),  each  of 
which  uses  on-board  guidance  computers 
The  Increased  kill  capability  stimulated  re- 
search Into  silo  hardening  techniques,  which 
led  directly  to  the  present  hard  rock  silo  de- 
signs. And  that  development  also  made  It 
possible  to  conduct  certain  mining  operations 
that  were  previously  financially  Infeaslble. 
Examples  of  Interdependence  can  be  given 
without  limit. 

Thus,  technology  influences  nearly  every 
aspect  of  national  life.  In  particular,  tech- 
nology Influences  strategy,  forcing  strategic 
revolutions  at  frequent  intervals.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  strategy  never  changes. 
If  they  mean  literally  what  they  say,  they 
have  never  appreciated  the  effects  of  the  air- 
plane and  the  ICBM.  the  possibilities  for 
surprise  attack  created  by  these  radical  new- 
weapons  delivery  systems  coupled  with 
thernionuclear  explosives,  and  the  effect  they 
have  on  ground  battles.  If,  however,  they 
mean  that  the  principles  of  strategy  have  not 
changed,  they  are  more  nearly  correct,  as  we 
vsrlll   discuss  below. 

The  Important  fact  Is  that  technology 
paces  strategy  to  some  extent,  and  forces 
the  development  of  new  military  strategies 
which  take  the  new  technology  Into  account. 
As  we  will  show,  it  Is  dangerous  to  regard 
this  relationship  as  one-sided.  Technology 
and  strategy  are  Interrelated,  and  strategy 
can  and  should  also  pace  technology. 

Despite  the  critical  Importance  of  tech- 
nology. It  remains  an  Impersonal  force,  large- 
ly because  we  have  never  made  an  effort  to 
understand  It.  Although  America  Is  the  lead- 
ing technological  power — perhaps  because  we 
are  the  leading  technological  power — we  do 
not  really  comprehend  technology.  As  a  con- 
sequence, technology  remains  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  Individual  Initiative,  and  we  have 
failed  to  develop  a  strategy  of  technoloey. 
let  alone-  a  strategy  for  winning  the  Tech- 
nological   War. 

THE     DECISIVE      WAR 

The  technological  contest  Is  a  war  It  is  not 
a  game  against  an  Impersonal  force.  It  Is  a 
deadly  conflict  with  an  Intelligent  and  im- 
placable enemy.  We  do  not  suppose  that  a 
military  commander  who  conducted  his  bat- 
tles as  they  occurred,  understanding  neither 
the  terrain  nor  his  enemy  and  preparing 
only  for  the  battle  that  he  had  already 
fought,  would  be  pronerly  performing  his 
task  Yet.  too  often  this  Is  precisely  what 
haopeiis  in  the  Technological  War,  wblch 
may  be  the  most  decisive  engagement  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Technology  has  grown 
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into  the  driving  force,  dictating  to  strategy; 
and  strategy  Is  conceived  of  as  employment 
of  systems  already  created  by  the  technolo- 
gists; that  Is,  strategy  Is  confined  to  opera- 
tional decisions.  This  Is  akin  to  allowing  the 
recruiting  and  supply  officers  to  decide  the 
conduct  of  a  traditional  land  war. 

The  danger  in  the  Technological  War  Is 
that  It  closely  coupled  with  the  Protracted 
Conflict,  and  a  decisive  lead  in  the  Tech- 
nological War  can  be  converted  Into  a  deci- 
sive advantage  in  military  weapons.  Note  that 
military  power  and  technological  power  are 
coupled,  but  are  not  Identical;  nailltary  tech- 
nology la  not  In  and  of  Itself  a  weapon  sys- 
tem, but  It  can  be  used  to  create  weapons 
systems.  Thus  a  commanding  lead  in  the 
Technological  War  can  be  achieved  before  a 
corresponding  lead  in  military  technology  has 
been  obtained.  As  an  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  could,  through  the  development  of 
nuclear  defense  technology,  obtain  a  decisive 
lead  In  the  Technological  War  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  still  possessed  a  clear  su- 
periority In  deliverable  weapons.  This  tech- 
nology could  then  be  used  to  create  defense 
systems,  and  if  the  United  States  took  no 
countermeasures  diu-lug  the  deployment  of 
those  deferislve  systems,  we  would  find  our- 
selves in  an  Inferior  military  position. 

Victory  In  the  Technological  War  Is 
achieved  when  a  participant  has  a  technolog- 
ical lead  so  far  advanced  that  his  opponent 
cannot  overcome  it  until  after  the  leader  has 
converted  his  technology  into  decisive  weap- 
ons system.  The  loser  may  know  that  he  has 
lost,  and  know  It  for  quite  a  long  time,  yet  be 
unable  to  do  anything  about  It.  To  continue 
the  above  example.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were 
able  to  develop  the  technology  for  producing 
an  Impenetrable  ICBM  defense  system,  and 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  the  same  tech- 
nology in  time  to  deploy  systems  of  our  own 
before  his  were  Installed  and  operational,  we 
would  be  beaten,  even  though  the  U.SJSJl. 
might  spend  several  years  In  deployment  of 
his  own  system.  Our  only  choices  would  be 
the  development  of  a  penetration  system  that 
his  defenses  could  not  counter  (such  as 
manned  bombers  of  very  high  capabilities ),» 
surrender,  or  preventive  war. 

This  is  the  unique  feature  of  the  Tech- 
nological War.  Military  superiority  or  even 
supremacy  is  not  permanent,  and  never  ends 
the  conflict  unless  It  Is  used.  The  United 
States  is  committed  to  a  grand  strategy  of 
defense,  and  will  never  employ  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage to  end  the  conflict  by  destroying  her 
enemies.  Consequently,  she  must  maintain 
not  only  military  superiority  but  technolog- 
ical supremacy.  The  race  Is  an  alternative  to 
destructive  war,  not  the  cause  of  military 
conflict. 

Proper  conduct  of  the  Technological  War 
requires  that  strategy  drive  technology  most 
forcefully;  that  there  be  an  overall  strategy 
of  the  Technological  War,  allocating  re- 
sources according  to  well-defined  objectives 
and  an  operational  plan,  not  merely  stra- 
tegic elements  which  make  operational  use 
of  the  products  of  technology.  Instead  of 
the  supply  officer  and  munitions  designer 
controlling  the  conduct  of  this  decisive  war, 
command  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  understand  the  Technological 
War;  and  this  requires  that  they  first  under- 
stand the  nature  of  war. 

Lest  the  reader  be  confused,  we  do  not 
advocate  that  the  Technological  War  be 
given  over  to  the  control  of  the  scientists,  or 
that  scientists  should  somehow  create  a  stra- 
tegy of  technological  development.  We  mean 
that  an  understanding  of  the  art  of  war  Is 
more  Important  than  familiarity  with  one 
or  another  of  the  specialties  of  technology. 
It  is  a  rare  scientist  who  makes  a  good  stra- 
tegist; and  the  generals  of  the  Technological 
War  need  not  be  scientists  any  more  than 
tlie  generals  of  traditional  military  conflict 
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need  to  be  good  riflemen  or  railroad  engi- 
neers. 

Like  all  wars,  the  Technological  War  must 
be  conducted  by  a  commander  who  operates 
with  a  strategy.  It  Is  precisely  the  lack  of 
such  a  strategy  that  has  brought  the  United 
States  to  the  present  low  point  In  prestige 
and  power,  with  her  ships  seized  across  the 
world,  her  Strategic  Offensive  Forces  (SOF) 
threatened  by  the  growing  Soviet  SOF — and 
with  the  United  States  perplexed  by  as  sim- 
ple a  question  as  whether  to  attempt  to  de- 
fend her  people  from  enemy  thermonuclear 
bombs,  and  unable  to  win  a  lesser  war  In 
South  East  Asia.'  Because  we  have  no  gen- 
erals and  no  strategy,  we  must  muddle 
through  the  most  decisive  conflict  in  our 
national  history.  We  are  not  doing  a  good 
Job. 

There  have  been  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
unsatisfactory  record  of  American  perform- 
ance. General  Bernard  Schrlever  created  a 
military  organization  for  strategic  analysis 
which  was  responsible  for  our  early  com- 
manding lead  over  the  Soviets  In  Ballistic 
missiles,  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  had 
allowed  the  U.S.S.R.  many  years'  head  start 
m  missile  development  after  World  War  II.' 
The  Air  Force's  Project  Forecast  was  an  at- 
tempt to  let  strategy  react  to,  then  drive, 
technology;  It  too  was  a  creation  of  General 
Schrlever's. 

In  the  Navy  there  have  also  been  notable 
attempts  to  allow  strategy  to  Influence  tech- 
nology and  produce  truly  modern  weapons 
systems.  The  long-term  results  on  the  careers 
of  the  officers  Involved  have  t>een  similar  to 
those  of  the  officers  Identlfled  VTlth  General 
Schrlever  In  the  Air  Force:  faUiue.  Our  mili- 
tary organizations  have  not  been  geared  for 
commanders  who  understand  the  Technolog- 
ical War,  even  though  this  Is  the  most  de- 
cisive of  all  wars  we  have  fought.  Yet  In  the 
few  cases  where  the  proper  actions  have  been 
taken,  the  payoff  In  the  Technological  War 
has  been  very  great.  Unfortunately,  the  men 
who  were  Involved  In  making  these  contri- 
butions to  the  nation  have  suffered  for  doing 
so. 

THE   ELEMENTS    OF   STRATEGY 

What  is  strategy? 

Because  there  seems  to  be  little  under- 
standing of  strategy  and  its  effect  on  the 
Technological  War,  we  will  briefly  review 
some  general  principles  of  strategy  and  war- 
fare. Our  purpose  Is  not  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  strategy,  which  would  require  an- 
other book,  but  rather  to  make  the  reader 
aware  of  strategy  and  some  of  Its  complexi- 
ties. 

"According  to  the  traditional  concept  of 
military  strategy  It  should  mean  the  art  of 
employing  military  forces  to  achieve  the  ends 
set  by  political  policy.  This  deflnition  was 
formulated  by  (Sir  BasU  Henry]  Llddell  Hart 
In  1929  and  It  hardly  differs  from  that  of 
Clausewltz.  Raymond  Aron  In  his  recent  book 
follows  It  almost  word  for  word. 

"In  my  view  this  deflnition  is  too  restric- 
tive because  it  deals  with  military  forces  only. 
I  would  put  It  as  follows :  the  art  of  applying 
force  so  that  it  makes  the  most  effective  con- 
tribution towards  achieving  the  ends  set  by 
political    policy.  .  .  . 

"In  my  view  the  essence  of  strategy  Is  the 
abstract  interplay  which,  to  use  Foch's 
phrase,  springs  from  the  clash  between  two 
opposing  wills.  It  is  the  art  which  enables  a 
man,  no  matter  what  the  techniques  employ- 
ed, to  master  the  problems  set  by  any  clash 
of  wills  and  as  a  result  to  employ  the  tech- 
niques available  with  maximum  efficiency. 
It  Is  therefore  the  art  of  the  dialectic  of  force, 
or,  more  precisely,  the  art  of  the  dialectic  of 
two  opposing  wills  using  force  to  resolve  their 
disput."  ' 

In  our  Judgment  It  would  be  hard  to  better 
the  above  set  of  deflnltlons,  provided  we  use. 
Instead  of  force,  the  broader  expression  power 
and  force.  On  this  basis,  we  may  see  several 
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Important  aspects  of  the  Technological  War 
and  Its  strategy.  First,  we  see  that  strategy 
Involves  two  opposing  wills.  This  in  itself  sets 
the  Technological  War  apart  from  the  simple 
development  of  technology.  The  development 
of  technology  ia  a  game  against  nature,  tohich 
may  be  uncooperative,  hut  which  never  de- 
ceives or  actively  conspires  to  prevent  your 
success.  The  Technology  War  Is  a  contest  with 
an  intelligent  opponent  who  seeks  to  divert 
you  from  seeing  his  purpose,  and  to  stirprlse 
you  with  his  results. 

Secondly,  strategy  Involves  the  use  of  power 
and  force.  In  the  Technological  War,  the 
more  power  Is  extant,  the  less  often  force 
needs  to  be  used  in  the  primary  or  decisive 
mode  of  the  conflict.  In  the  place  of  battles, 
the  Technological  War  general  disposes  his 
own  resources  so  as  to  maximize  the  power 
he  holds  and  at  the  same  time  compel  the 
enemy  to  make  maximum  dispersal  of  his.  To 
make  the  enemy  counter  each  move  you 
make,  and  dance  to  your  tune.  Is  the  aim  of 
a  Technological  War  strategy.  In  the  Ideal, 
If  the  enemy  were  required  continually  to 
build  purely  defensive  weiH;>ons  which  might 
protect  him  from  your  weapons  but  which 
could  not  pKwslbly  harm  you,  you  could  be 
said  to  have  won  a  major  engagement  In  the 
Technological  War.  In  the  contest  between 
wills,  seizing  and  holding  the  Initiative  Is 
of  utmost  Importance;  as  Indeed  It  has  been 
for  a  long,  long  time : 

"You  hear  that  Phillip  is  In  the  Chersonese, 
and  you  vote  an  expedition  there;  you  hear 
that  he  is  in  Thessaly,  and  you  vote  one 
there.  You  march  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Greece  at  his  Invitation,  and  you  take  your 
marching  orders  from  him." » 

But  If  the  power  ratio  is  ambiguous,  the 
decision  as  to  who  is  the  stronger  will  be 
made  by  force,  which  is  the  ^plication  of 
power  m  battle.  Other  things  being  equal, 
battles  are  won  by  superior  technology.  But 
clearly  superior  technology  prevents  battle. 
The  principles  of  war 

War  is  an  art;  It  Is  not  an  exact  science. 
Precisely  because  there  is  an  Intelligent  oppo- 
nent, there  are  real  uncertainties  about  war, 
not  merely  statistical  uncertainties  which 
may  be  measurable.  Every  attempt  to  reduce 
war  to  an  exact  science  has  ended  In  dismal 
failure.  The  advent  of  the  computer  and 
systems  analysis,  useful  as  both  may  be,  has 
not  changed  this  fact,  although  it  has  often 
been  forgotten. 

Part  of  the  traditional  method  of  learning 
the  art  of  war  is  studying  the  principles  of 
war.  These  principles  are  a  set  of  general 
concepts,  like  holds  In  wrestling,  and  no 
exact  group  of  principles  Is  universally  rec- 
ognized. Some  strategists  combine  several  into 
one  or  divide  one  of  those  we  show  here  Into 
several.  The  principles  given  on  Chart  2  will 
serve  well  enough  for  our  purposes. 

Chart  2. — The  PriruHples  of  war 

The  Principle  of  the  Objective. 

The  Principle  of  the  Initiative. 

The  Principle  of  Surprise. 

The  Principle  of  the  Unity  of  Command. 

The  Principle  of  Mass  (Concentration  of 
Force) . 

The  Principle  of  Economy  of  Forces. 

The  Principle  of  Mobility. 

The  Principle  of  Security. 

The  Principle  of  Pursuit. 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  these  prin- 
ciples, if  carried  to  their  extremes,  would 
be  contradictory.  They  are  intended  to  serve 
not  as  a  formula  for  the  planning  of  a  bat- 
tle, but  rather  as  a  set  of  guides  or  as  a 
checklist  which  the  plaiuxer  Ignores  only 
with  peril.  They  are  as  applicable  to  the 
Technological  War  as  to  any  other  war.  At 
first  glance.  It  might  seem  that  one  principle 
or  another  might  be  more  directly  applicable 
to  the  Technological  War  than  the  others, 
but  In  fact  none  can  be  disregarded  if  suc- 
cess Is  to  be  achieved.  We  will  have  occft- 
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slon  to  refer  to  them  from  time  to  time  In 
the  analysis  below. 

SnATWOT  AMD  TCCUNOLOOT 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  the  United 
States  today  has  no  technological  strategy. 
We  have,  instead,  a  serlee  of  Independent 
and  often  uncorrelated  decisions  on  specific 
problems  of  technology.  This  la  hardly  a 
strategy.  A  technological  strategy  would 
Involve  the  setting  of  natl<mal  goals  and 
objectives  by  political  leaders;  it  would  be 
Integrated  with  other  aspects  of  our  national 
strategy,  both  military  and  nonmllltary  (Ini- 
tiative, Objective,  and  Unity  of  Command): 
It  would  Include  a  broad  plan  for  conducting 
the  Technological  War  that  provided  for 
surprising  the  enemy,  pursuing  our  advan- 
tages (Pursuit) ,  guarding  against  being  sur- 
prised (Security),  allocating  resources  effec- 
tively I  Economy  of  Forces),  setting  mile- 
stones and  building  the  technological  base 
(Objective),  and  so  forth.  Leaser  conflicts 
such  as  that  In  Vietnam  would  be  governed 
by  a  broad  strategic  doctrine  Instead  of  being 
considered  as  isolated  and  treated  as  ciisee. 

In  our  national  strategy,  far  too  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  current  affairs 
and  to  specific  conflict  situations  at  particu- 
lar times  and  places.  There  has  been  no  ser- 
ious attempt  to  integrate  the  individual  de- 
cisions, cr  relate  them  to  a  comprehensive 
grand  strategy  that  is  adequate  to  overcome 
the  challenges.  The  few  attempts  we  have 
made  to  manage  technological  decisions 
pruperly  were  disastrous:  examples  are  the 
ludrlcciis  "savings"  achieved  through  the 
TFX  ai'.'-i  '."lie  equally  dismal  saving  through 
ovcr-ir.an2gement  of  the  C5A  program.  We 
have  c  nfiised  a  strategy  of  technology  with 
ceutraUzed  interference  in  the  design  or  pro- 
duction of  specific  weapons  and  the  impo- 
sition jf  a  'standardized  management  plan." 
The  results  are  that  rur  performance  in 
Vietnam  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  we  have 
failed  to  exploit  our  superior  technology  to 
grasp  a  commanding  lead  in  either  inner 
space  .:r  outer  space,  our  merchant  marine 
where  i;  exists  at  all  flies  the  proud  flags  of 
Panama  and  Liberia,  and  many  cf  our  young 
men  2ght  overseas  with  weapons  that  make 
use  cf  principles  discovered  by  Roger  Bacon 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  ret-sons  for  this  dismal  performance 
are  cv.:.iplex;  it  Is  not  necessary  to  under- 
stand all  ;f  ihem  and  it  is  not  germane  to 
blame  anyone.  Events  caught  up  with  tis,  the 
stre-ni  cf  technology  swept  us  along,  and 
only  recently  did  we  begin  to  realize  the  na- 
ture cf  the  Technological  War.  In  fact,  one 
reaicn  .vc  have  no  strategy  cf  technology  is 
that  net  everyone  realizes  we  are  at  war;  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  reason  Is  the 
basic  failure  to  understand  the  nature  of 
technokgy  itself,  and  particularly  the  prob- 
lems of  lead  time  which  produce  a  crlsls- 
criented  decision  process. 

Crises  have  kept  coming  endlessly,  and  we 
have  had  to  meet  them.  Decision  makers  at 
the  national  level  concentrate  on  flghtlng  to- 
day's fire,  partly  because  they  hope  that  the 
current  trouble  will  be  the  last  but  mostly 
because  cf  the  long  lead  time  Involved  in 
technology.  A  president  called  upon  to  spend 
money  in  any  fiscal  year  actually  is  spending 
money  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  president 
two  terms  later.  But  even  if  we  try  to  find 
comfi..rt  in  expenditures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, we  must  understand  that  these 
are  oriented  to  specific  projects  and  task.s 
and  do  not  result  from  technological  strategy. 

This  Is  illtistrated  by  our  lack  of  effort  to 
construct  an  organization  for  conducting 
technological  warfare.  The  review  of  the  an- 
nual budget  and  of  individual  projects  in 
basic  research,  in  applied  research,  in  de- 
velopment, and  In  procurement  is  the  only 
process  by  which  our  technological  develop- 
ment la  controlled  directly.  Other  Influences 
such  as  the  statements  of  requirements  and 
the  evaluation  of  military  worth  are  felt  only 
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at  the  level  of  Individual  projects.  Overall 
evaluation  of  the  research  and  development 
effort  and  of  Its  relations  to  strategy  la  rudi- 
mentary 

An  example  of  how  irrelevant  factors  In- 
fluence our  efforts,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
decisive  signs  of  the  times:  the  January  20, 
1969  issue  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology, the  most  Influential  journal  in  the 
aerospace  field.  Included  a  report  entitled 
"Viet  Lull  Advances  New  Weapons."  The 
article  makes  clear  that  the  budgetary  fund- 
ing level  of  many  advanced  new  weapons 
systems,  including  research  and  develop- 
ment, basic  technology,  and  actual  system 
procurement,  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
continuation  of  a  "lull"  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
Olven  a  proper  strategy  for  the  Technolog- 
ical War  and  proper  command  of  our  efforts, 
the  title  should  read  "Advanced  New  Weap- 
ons   End    Vletntun    War." 

rOOTNOTTS 

» Robert  Strauz-Haup6  et  al..  Protracted 
Conflict  (New  York:  Harper,  1969);  Stefan 
T.  Possony,  A  Century  of  Conflict,  5th  ed. 
(Chicago:  Regnery,  1969). 

'  We  define  as  technological  base  the  sum 
total  of  resources  needed  to  produce  and  con- 
stantly modernize  the  tools  of  war  and  peace. 
Those  resources  Include  scientists,  inventors, 
engineers,  laboratories,  laboratory  equip- 
ment, funds,  Information  flow.  Incentives, 
etc.,  as  well  as  Industry  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  which  we  do  not  discuss  in  this  book. 

■The  theory  Is  essentially  that  of  Lewis 
Richardson,  who  made  up  elaborate  differen- 
tial equations  to  try  to  demonstrate  the 
mathematical  relationship  between  the  arms 
expenditures  of  nations  and  International 
blocs,  and  found  a  reasonable  fit  in  the  single 
case  of  the  pre-World  War  I  Entente  and  Al- 
liance. No  empirical  confirmation  of  the 
Richardson  theory  has  been  found,  and  the 
sjjecialized  assumptions  required  to  make 
the  World  War  I  history  fit  the  theory  leave 
the  entire  e.Tort  in  a  questionable  state. 
Richardson's  theory  Is  presented  in  L.  P. 
Richardson,  Arms  and  Insecurity  (Pitts- 
burgh: Boxwood  Press,  1960).  His  most 
vigorous  contemporary  champion  is  Anatol 
Rappaport,  In  Fights,  Games,  and  Debates 
(Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  F>ress, 
1960) .  The  results  of  one  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  find  a  modern  instance  of  a  Rich- 
ardson arms  race  are  reported  In  Poumelle, 
Stability  and  National  Security  (U.S.  Air 
Force,  19691.  We  have  found  that  In  the 
nuclear  era,  expenditures  on  weapons  sim- 
ply do  not  fit  the  Richardson  equations. 

'  In  common  engineering  parlance,  an  in- 
crease by  an  order  of  magmtude  is  approxi- 
mately a  tenfold  increase.  Astronomers,  be 
wary. 

'We  would,  of  course,  have  not  only  to  in- 
vent and  develop  these  bombers  but  build 
them  In  quantity,  fly  them,  train  the  pilots, 
etc  .  and  do  It  all  within  the  time  limits  of 
USSR    depLnment 

•Since  this  book  is  Intended  to  be  a  dis- 
ctisslon  of  principles,  not  of  current  specific 
problems.  It  may  well  be  in  print  long  aiter 
"he  present  war  in  Vietnam  is  ended.  We  ven- 
ture to  predict,  however,  that  for  ma  ly  years. 
after  tlii.i  Is  written  il970i  there  will  be 
wars  m  Asia,  including  South  E.«u;t  .^.sia  Hr.6 
the  area  formerly  kniiwu  as  Indo-Chii:a. 

•  The  authors  recall  the  frustration  of 
Wernher  von  Braun  and  other  rocketry  ex- 
perts when  the  last  cf  the  V-2  rockets 
t.rought  to  the  United  States  were  used,  not 
for  development  of  rocket  sciences,  but  as 
--.upersonlc  test  beds  for  aircraft  parts  to 
avoid  spending  the  funds  required  for  con- 
struction of  supersonic  wind  tunnels.  This 
retarded  the  development  of  both  missiles 
and  supersonic  aircraft,  of  course. 

••General  d'Armee  Andre  Beaufre.  Intro- 
duction to  Strategy  (New  York:  Praeger, 
1965),  p.  22. 

•  Demosthenes.  First  Phillipic  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  Athens. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  AGENDA  FOR 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VXROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  I  was  Invited  to 
speak  at  Morris  Harvey  College,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  to  the  Citizens  for  Environ- 
mental Protection.  I  pondered  for  awhile 
after  receiving  the  invitation  from  Dr. 
Carol  Wilcox,  and  finally  picked  up  the 
telephone  to  call  her.  After  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  invitation,  I  said  to 
her: 

You  have  90  much  talent  and  knowledge 
in  your  own  organization  that  instead  of  my 
ooming  out  and  speaking  to  you,  why  dont 
you  speak  to  me?  If  thla  Is  agreeable  with 
your  members,  why  not  ask  some  of  them  to 
present  brief  papers  on  various  aspects  of 
environmental  problems  you  believe  deserve 
priority?  Then  we  can  discuss  the  questions 
raised  and  perhaps  arrive  at  an  "environ- 
mental agenda"  for  the  I970"8. 

The  Citizens  for  Environmental  Pio- 
tection  agreed  to  undertake  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  on  April  24,  1971.  we 
met  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  entire 
discussion  was  not  recorded,  but  there 
follow  the  prepared  remarks  of  those 
participating: 

PaBTICIPANTS      in      ENVniONMrNTAL      Hearimo 

vrrrH    Congressman    Hechles    at    Morkis 
Harvet  College,  Apul  24.  1971 

citizens  for  environmental  protection, 

INC. 

In  order  of  appearance: 

Carol  (Mrs.  H.  G.)  Wilcox.  Ph.  D.,  President, 
Citizens  for  Environmental  Protection,  Inc.; 
Prof.  David  E  White,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Forestry,  West  Virginia  University; 
John  L.  Boettner,  LL.  B.,  Graduate  of  WVU 
Law  School.  Appalachian  Research  and  De- 
fense Fimd,  Inc.:  Mary  Jane  (Mrs.  Carl  M.) 
Hedrick,  Sheriff  and  Treasurer  of  Tucker 
Coimty,  Rep.  of  Cheat  Valley  Conservancy, 
Inc. 

Nick  Casey.  Honor  Student.  Graduating 
Senior,  President  of  Student  Council. 
Charleston  Catholic  High  School;  E.  Dan- 
dridge  MacDonald,  LL.  B..  Graduate  of  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School.  Appalachian 
Research  and  Defense  Fund,  Inc..  Chairman. 
CEP's  Water  Pollution  Committee;  Diane 
(Mrs.  H.  L.)  Snyder,  Environmental  Chair- 
man, Kanawha  Garden  Council,  Chairman, 
CEP's  Pesticides  Committee;  William  Call. 
CPA.  LL.  B.,  and  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics,  WVU — Kanawha  Valley  Grad- 
uate Center. 

Wendell  Drake.  Liaison  and  Staff  Person, 
Uniied  Fund— Kanawha  Valley  Central  Labor 
Council;  Nancy  (Mrs.  Robert)  Cassady,  Con- 
cerned Citizen.  Opponent  of  thru-city  route 
for  mters-tate  for  7  years;  Norman  Williams, 
Out-g3i:g  Deputy  Director,  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources;  Dennis 
Sprlggs.  Ph  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering.  WVU — Kanawha  Valley 
Graciuire  Center,  Chairman,  CEP's  Air  Pollu- 
tion Committee. 

Opening  Remarks  by  Dr.  Carol  Wmcox,  at 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEARING  WITH  CONGRESS- 
MAN Hechler.  April  24,  1970 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  character- 
istics of  American  society  today  Is  the  perva- 
sive sense  of  powerlessne&s,  even  among  those 
who  have  shared  most  generously  in  the 
American  dream.  Events  and  Institutions 
seem  to  be  shaped  by  forces  over  which  we 
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have  lost  control.  Our  economy  relentlessly 
grinds  on,  degrading  the  environment,  wast- 
ing resources,  dehumanizing  people,  maim- 
ing workers;  and  no  one  really  seems  to  know 
how  to  brmg  it  under  rational  control.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  goes  on,  seemingly  without 
reference  to  the  conscience  and  Ideala  of 
most  Americans.  Defense  budget  Increases, 
and  security  dimlnishers.  The  rich  get  richer 
and  the  i>oor  get  poorer. 

Meanwhile,  government  staggers  under  a 
mounting  burden,  with  outmoded  machinery. 
Legislative  bodies  move — If  they  move  at 
all — at  a  glacial  pace:  and  their  procedures, 
seniority  systems,  vanished.  Bureauracles  are 
seemingly  Inpenetrable,  except  to  those 
vesred  interests  who  always  seem  to  know 
the  secret  combination  and  whose  voices  are 
readily  heard.  Administrators,  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  business,  treat  inquiring,  ccn- 
cer;ied  citizens  as  troublemakers,  bent  on 
harassment  and  headlines.  "We  are  the  ex- 
perts," they  say,  and  'you  must  trust  us  to 
do  the  Job." 

And  so  it  Is  that  plans  are  projected,  de- 
cisions made,  and  resources  committed,  and 
citizens  are  the  last  to  know. 

The  capacity  of  government  at  all  levels 
to  listen  and  respond  to  Its  people  is  in  grave 
que3t;on.  As  Nobel  Prize-winner  George  Wald 
said  appropas  of  the  growing  disaffection  over 
Vleti^am:  The  majority  is  not  silent;  the 
President  is  deaf!" 

Environmental  organizations  like  CEP  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  an  Informed  and 
concerned  citizenry  is  an  Indispensable  in- 
gredient of  the  effort  to  restore  balance  and 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  natural  world. 
But  this  presupposes  the  availability  of 
channels  Into  the  decision-making  process; 
not  decision-makers  who  will  listen  only  if 
we  icream  and  holler  long  enough,  but  de- 
cision-makers who  actively  promote  and 
solicit    citizen   input    and   involvement. 

That  is  why  we  are  so  delighted  today  to 
have  Congressman  Ken  Hechler  with  us  to 
listen  to  our  views  and.  by  exchanging  Ideas 
and  information  ■with  us.  to  stimulate 
thought  and  action  on  his  part  as  well  as 
ours. 

Mr.  Hechler's  concern  -with  protecting  the 
environment  has  been  amply  approved  in  the 
years  he  has  served  In  Congress.  He  was  a 
pioneer  advocate  of  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation.  He  was  the  only  West  Vir- 
ginia Congressman  to  vote  against  the  SST. 
And  now,  he  Is  the  originator  of  a  historic 
bill  to  abolish  the  scourge  of  strip  mining  na- 
tionally. It  Is  a  tribute  both  to  his  energy 
and  the  urgency  of  the  issue,  that  his  strip 
mine  bill  now  has  more  than  60  co-sponsors 
in  the  Congress:  while  Senators  McGovern 
and  Nelson  are  introducing  a  companion  bill 
in  the  upper  house.  We  are  privileged  to  wel- 
come vou.  Mr.  Hechler. 


Opening    Remarks    bt    Rep.    Ken    Hecrlkr 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Wilcox.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  will  profit  from  this  new 
experience,  and  most  of  all  myself.  I  am  here 
today  as  a  big  sponge  to  soak  up  knowledge 
and  Inspiration  on  the  key  environmental 
questions  which  confront  us  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. Your  guidance  and  Information  will  be 
e.xtremely  helpful  to  me  in  my  role  as  a 
Representative  In  Congress,  when  the  Con- 
gress grapples  with  many  of  the  most  Im- 
portant issues  which  affect  and  determine 
what  kind  of  a  state  we  want  West  Virginia 
to  be  In  the  future. 

Since  I  promised  not  to  deliver  a  speech, 
and  I  am  here  to  listen  and  learn,  I  shall 
yield  back  the  microphone  and  officially  de- 
clare that  I  am  now  ready  to  sit  back  and 
gain  the  benefit  from  your  knowledge. 


PlANNJNC,   THE  PRICE  SYSTEM   AND  POLLmON 

(By  David  E.  White) 
The  Individuals  and  groups  such  &&  Citi- 
zens   for    Environmental    Protection    have 
come  some  major  and  far-flung  victories  in 
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recent  weeks.  In  the  South,  construction  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Canal,  which  poeed  a 
threat  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  one  of  the 
nation's  truly  unique  areas,  has  been  stopped 
by  the  President  after  a  hard-hitting  cam- 
paign by  conservation  groups;  In  the  West, 
in  the  majestic  Bltterroot  Mountains,  re- 
sources management  has  come  under  In- 
dictment by  an  investigating  committee 
headed  by  my  good  friend  Arnold  BoUe  of 
the  University  of  Montana  School  of  For- 
estry; and  here  in  West  Vlrgtala  we've  had 
some  success  against  the  ravages  of  strlp- 
mlnlng. 

But  my  purpose  this  afternoon  Is  not  to 
rejoice  with  you  over  these  victories  in  the 
cause  of  environmental  protection,  for  these 
victories  are  of  meager  dimension  when  one 
looks  to  the  future  and  contemplates  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  problems  that 
He  ahead.  Up  to  now,  the  battle  for  environ- 
mental protection  has  been  waged  crlsis-to- 
crlsls,  largely  negative  in  Its  posture,  often 
substituting  emotion  in  the  absence  of  In- 
formation, all  the  while  attempting  to  over- 
come the  results  of  more  than  a  century  of 
laissez-faire  Industrialization  and  social 
apathy. 

But  the  time  Is  fast  approaching  when  the 
thrust  of  environmental  concern  must  be- 
come more  positive  in  its  approach,  more 
systematic  in  its  working,  encompassing 
more  of  our  institutions,  and  relying  on  a 
greater  store  of  knowledge.  What  I  am  de- 
scribing is  a  situation  wherein  environ- 
mental management  will  be  action  Instead 
of  reaction,  with  the  focus  broad  and  com- 
prehensive rather  than  narrow  and  selective. 

I  have  J'.ist  two  points  to  make  concern- 
ing what  I  think  will  be  required  in  the 
decade  ahead  If  we  are  to  avoid  further  foul- 
ing of  the  environment.  The  first  point  has 
to  do  with  land-use  In  West  Virginia.  The 
second  Is  national  In  scope  and  involves  eco- 
nomic pcUcy. 

We  In  West  Virginia  should  begin  Im- 
mediately to  develop  a  land-use  policy  and 
a  land-use  plan  for  the  entire  State.  We 
should  begin  now  to  identify  those  natural 
and  economic  factors  that  will  Influence  our 
State  over  the  next  10,  20,  or  30  years  and  to 
lay  plans  for  orderly  and  advantageous  use 
of  our  resources.  Such  forecasting  and  plan- 
ning is  perhaps  more  important  for  West 
Virginia  than  for  most  states,  for  few  states 
possess  so  much  in  the  way  of  natural  wealth 
or  are  so  heavily  dependent  on  the  land  re- 
source for  economic  well-being. 

Sound  land-use  planning,  i.e.,  land-use 
planning  supported  by  thorough  research, 
focused  on  the  public  Interest,  and  Imple- 
mented by  effective  legislation,  can  be  a 
boon  to  everybody.  It  can  free  the  conserva- 
tionist of  the  fear  of  despoliation;  It  can 
provide  the  public  resource  administrator 
with  clear  guidelines:  and  for  the  private 
sector,  the  Investor  en  whom  we  must  de- 
pend for  the  continuance  of  our  economic 
well-being.  It  can  create  a  climate  of  con- 
fidence. 

None  of  us  should  underestimate  the  Im- 
portance of  this  last  point.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
as  I  Joined  with  the  hundreds  of  others  who 
protested  the  stripping  at  Laurel  Run,  I 
thought  of  the  tragic  waste  and  loss  created 
no  matter  what  the  outcome.  Here  were  two 
respectable  citizens,  a  landowner  and  a  strip 
mine  operator,  both  conducting  themselves 
within  the  law  as  they  understood  It,  yet 
being  forced  to  Incur  severe  losses  because 
the  law  or  the  interpretation  of  the  law  did 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cross-Plorlda  Canal,  »50  million  had 
been  spent  on  the  project  before  it  was  ter- 
minated. TTilnk  of  the  plight  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  In  a  situation  like  this 
where  existing  law  and  the  planning  that 
goes  Into  it  does  not  reflect  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  I  submit  that  people  such  as  you 
and  I,  who  have  lately  changed  the  rules  of 
the  game  regarding  natural  reeource  use, 
have  a  further  obligation  to  nuke  these  rules 
as  clear  and  complete  as  we  can,  and  the  way 
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to  do  it  Is  through  comprehensive  land-tise 
planning. 

Another  bcneflt  of  land-use  planning  la 
evident  when  we  condder  what  is  happen- 
ing In  Washington  regirdlng  revenue  sharing. 
In  the  March  10  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment, the  President  had  this  to  say: 

"The  statewide  planning  process  which 
would  help  States  and  localities  coordinate 
activities  carried  on  under  both  urban  and 
rural  community  development  revenue  shar- 
ing will  be  established  In  legislation  that  I 
will  submit  shortly.  It  would  require  annual 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  statewide  de- 
velopment plan  outlining  spending  Inten- 
tions for  programs  in  metropolitan,  subur- 
ban, smaller  city,  and  rural  areas  alike.  The 
$100  million  Planning  and  Management  As- 
sistance Program  which  I  proposed  in  my 
message  to  the  Congress  on  Urban  Commun- 
ity Development  Revenue  Sharing  would 
provide  ftmds  which  States  and  local  Juris- 
dictions could  use  In  this  planning  process." 

To  most  Americans  the  term  planning 
seems  to  mean  loss  of  freedom  and  Individ- 
uality. The  suggestion  I  offer  here  today  Is 
Just  the  opposite:  In  a  future  marked  by 
complexity,  rapid  change,  and  a  delicate  bal- 
ance between  economic  and  environmental 
matters,  planning  provides  us  with  the  one 
hope  for  freedom  and  Individuality. 

And  now  to  tm-n  to  the  nation  at  large,  and 
specifically  to  our  system  of  free  enterprise, 
or,  to  use  the  economist's  term,  the  price 
system. 

The  price  system  has  been  much  maligned 
by  conservationists  and  environmentalists  as 
the  culprit  which  has  led  us  to  environmen- 
tal degradation.  All  one  needs  to  do  to  come 
to  this  conclusion  Is  to  look  at  what  industry 
has  done  to  the  land,  a!r,  and  water  while 
in  pursuit  of  profit. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  we  have  a 
degraded  environment  today,  not  because  of 
adherence  to  the  price  system  but  largely 
because  we  have  abandoned  it. 

In  a  true  price  system,  each  firm  and  In- 
dustry must  assume  the  full  binrden  of  the 
costs  it  generates.  Those  Industries  which 
have  exhibited  the  most  rapid  growth  in  re- 
cent times  are  the  ones  which  have  been 
able  to  pass  off  a  share  of  their  costs  of  pro- 
duction to  the  public. 

Nowhere  Is  the  evidence  more  clear  than 
in  those  Industries  which  use  great  amounts 
of  energy  in  substitution  for  labor.  Alumi- 
num has  replaced  steel  In  oiu-  beer  cans,  and 
nylon  has  replaced  cotton  In  our  shirts  be- 
cause both  the  aluminum  industry  and  syn- 
thetic fiber  Industry  rely  heavily  on  energy 
In  relation  to  other  input.  And  energy  is 
cheap.  Why?  Partly  because  energy  fuels  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  avoid  certain  of  their 
costs.  (We  can  leave  this  city  in  any  direc- 
tion and  see  the  evidence.)  One  of  the  prin- 
ciple arguments  in  fa%-or  of  strip  mining  Is 
the  nation's  great  need  for  electric  power. 
But  If  we  should  decide  to  driak  otir  beer 
from  steel  cans  and  go  back  to  cotton  shifts, 
perhaps  we  wouldn't  miss  the  strip-mined 
coal  at  all.  Or  to  put  it  another  way.  If  the 
price  system  were  really  operating  and  strip- 
mined  coal  had  to  bear  all  the  costs  of  its 
production  and  pollution,  it  might  long  since 
have  become  uncompetitive  and  we  wouldn't 
have  to  contemplate  abolition. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  for  the  future 
Is  a  careful  study  of  all  those  industries 
which  create  social  costs  through  pollution, 
and  a  program  to  internalize  these  costs 
through  taxes,  fees,  penalties,  or  any  other 
practicable  means. 

The  U.S.  Abmt  Corps  ot  Engineers — Sweet 

AND  SoTTR  Pork* 

(By  John  L.  Boettner,  Jr.) 

If  there  Is  one  major  reason  why  dams, 

canals  and  other  "big  water"  projects  are 


*  Quoted    from    The    Diligent    Destroyers, 
George  Layoock. 
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constructed  It  Is  that  the  Senators  and  Con- 
greaemen  feel  that  their  area  has  not  received 
Its  share  of  big  Government  construction.  To 
a  disturbingly  large  degree,  this  type  of 
thinking  has  dominated  our  nationwide 
water  and  land  resources  program. 

Each  year  the  Corps  gets  a  little  less  than 
2  bUllon  dollars  for  Its  clvU  works  projects. 
Most  of  this  money  la  funnelled  through  the 
Omnlbu*  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "pork  barrel". 

The  term  "porTs.  barrel"  Is  believed  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  slavery.  As  a  special  treat, 
the  plantation  owner  would  call  his  slaves 
around  him  and  then  knock  the  top  off  a 
barrel  of  delicious  preserved  pork.  There 
would  be  a  mad  rush  with  everyone  reaching 
into  the  barrel  for  as  big  a  chunk  of  pork  as 
he  could  get. 

History  has  faUed  to  credit  the  person 
who  noted  the  similarity  of  this  custom  vrtth 
that  of  handing  out  choice  Federal  projects. 
One  of  the  basic  facts  of  Washington  po- 
litical life  Is  that  you  do  not  rock  the  boat 
that  Is  carrying  the  pork  barrel  .  .  .  and  I  am 
not  naive  enough  to  hope  that  this  grab  bag 
system  of  temporary  welfare  will  change 
within  the  near  futxire.  However,  I  do  think 
that  we.  as  citizens,  should  Insist  upon  a  new 
brand  of  pork — the  sweet  pork  of  pollution 
control. 

For  example,  in  West  Virginia,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  has  been  ordered  to  build  the 
Rowlesburg  Reservoir  project  m  Tucker 
County.  The  dam  Is  to  be  a  concrete  struc- 
ture 271  feet  high.  The  dam  will  cause  the 
flooding  of  almost  10,000  acres,  much  of  It 
being  prime  farm  land  along  the  Cheat  River. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  a 
great  deal  of  this  Impounded  water  will  be 
released  to  flush  out  the  river  pollution, 
mostly  m  Pennsylvania  around  Pittsburgh. 
As  a  result  of  this  huge  water  release,  there 
will  be  thousands  of  acres  of  land  along  more 
than  30  miles  of  the  river  that  will  be  noth- 
ing but  mud  flats  for  almost  half  a  year. 

Not  only  Is  the  Rowlesburg  Reservoir  to 
be  an  admitted  environmental  disaster,  it  Is 
also  a  waste  of  money — to  be  exact  35  mil- 
lion dollars  worth. 

There  Is  no  conceivable  way  that  West 
Virginia  can  benefit  from  the  construction 
of  this  dam.  In  fact,  Tucker  County  Is  being 
stripped  of  valuable  land  that  no  longer  can 
be  taxed  to  support  Its  schools  and  other 
public  services.  .  .  .  This  Is  sour  pork. 

On  the  other  hand  lets  think  of  what  we 
could  do  with  35  million  dollars  together 
with  the  skill  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Instead  of  a  dam  that  few  people  want  we 
could  stop  pollution  and  acid  mine  drainage 
at  Its  source  rather  than  flushing  It  away  to 
create  problems  elsewhere.  This  Is  sweet 
pork. 

Instead  of  a  dam.  we  could  plan  a  program 
to  have  the  corps  remove  all  the  gob  piles 
currently  polluting  and  causing  sUtatlon  of 
our  navigable  rivers  and  streams.  This  Is 
sweet  pork. 

Instead  of  darning  up  the  rivers,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  could  be  cleaning  them  up.  This 
Is  sweet  pork. 

These  and  other  solutions  must  come 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress.  This  Congress 
must  provide  this  direction  and  the  best 
place  to  start  is  to  cancel  the  Rowlesburg 
Reservoir  project.  Already  many  Injuries  In- 
flicted upon  our  environment  are  wounds 
that  cannot  heal.  Let  us  not  rub  salt  into 
those  wounds  by  the  construction  of  this 
dam. 

Valleys  flooded  beneath  giant  reservoirs 
are  flooded  for  all  foreseeable  time.  Scenic 
and  free  flowing  rivers  once  dammed  are  for- 
ever lost. 

The  message  then  for  Earth  Week.  1971, 
Is  for  Congress  to  free  the  U.S.  Army  Oorp 
of  Engineers  by  giving  this  highly  skilled 
group  a  new  mission  of  rebuilding  the  na- 
tions supply  of  clean  and  healthy  water. 
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Or  In  other  words  to  make  a  new  foun- 
tain of  life  out  of  the  old  pork  barrel.  How 
sweet  It  would  be. 


May  25,  1971 


Cheat  Valley   Conservancey   or  Tucker 

County 
(By  Mary  Jane  Hedrlck.  Sheriff  of  Tucker 

County) 
Fellow  Citizens:  I  stand  here  today,  repre- 
senting the  Cheat  Valley  Conservancy,  the 
people  of  Tucker  County,  and  my  family. 

The  Cheat  Valley  Conservancey,  Inc.  was 
formed  June  24,  1970,  to  oppose  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  and  to  keep 
the  Cheat  River  a  wild,  free  flowing,  scenic 
stream  that  has  lustory  dating  back  to  1776 
when  St.  George  (then  Port  Mlnear)  became 
the  first  settlement  in  Tucker  County. 
Markers  have  been  erected  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society  for  the  village  Itself 
and  for  Port  Mlnear  and  the  St.  George 
Academy.  Many  other  historical  points  of 
interest  stand  in  the  valley  waiting  for  pri- 
vate development  to  allure  the  tourist. 

If  constructed  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  would 
be  a  concrete  gravity  dam  271  feet  high  and 
1,695  feet  long.  The  full  pool  elevation  would 
be  1,632  feet  above  sea  level.  The  permanent 
pool  elevation  would  be  1,420  feet  above  sea 
level.  1,632  feet  minus  1,420  feet  equal  212 
feet,  which  is  the  fluctuation  of  the  water- 
line  around  the  lake. 

This  fluctuation  will  creat  •mudflato"  over 
approximately  20  miles  of  the  stream  bed 
and  the  fertile  bottomland  now  under  culti- 
vation. Many  of  the  homesites  and  cabins  of 
the  Cheat  Valley  are  located  within  the  300 
foot  strip  to  be  purchsised  above  the  full 
pool  mark.  This  fact  will  eliminate  at  least 
155  families  from  the  area.  The  Corps  of 
Eng  neer?  do  not  have  a  sponsor  for  this 
recreation  that  is  supposed  to  be  developed 
within  the  300-foot  strip.  The  West  Virginia 
Departmeat  o:  NiLural  Resources  ha'.e  re- 
jected the  recreation,  say  it  is  not  feasible, 
that  the  gre  .t  recreation  potential  exists  as 
the  river  and  tiie  land  is  today  and  should 
be  further  developed  by  private  Individuals. 
Tucker  County  has  two  state  parks  within 
30  miles  of  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  site.  The 
Monongahela  Power  Company  has  applied 
for  a  permit  to  construct  a  power  dam  T».1th 
a  recreation  aspect  near  the  Canaan  Valley 
State  Park.  This  development  will  more  than 
double  the  tax  revenue  for  Tucker  County 
while  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  \^-lll  remove  at 
least  25";  of  the  now  taxable  land  from  the 
books. 

Tucker  County  Is  already  42  "o  owned  by 
the  federal  government  and  with  the  land 
required  bv  Rowlesburg  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  own  at  least  75  "r  of  the  land.  With 
onlv  269,869  acres  in  the  entire  county  this 
does  not  leave  much  for  the  people.  Tourist 
visiting  has  become  a  way  of  life  of  our  area. 
We  have  always  been  ready  to  share  as  a 
true  mountaineer  what  we  have.  However,  we 
feel  we  have  Just  about  come  to  the  end  of 
the  trail  when  asked  to  sacrifice  the  Cheat 
River  and  its  fertile  and  scenic  valley. 

Not  only  will  the  county  government  be 
affected  by  loss  of  tax  revenue  but  our  school 
system  as  well.  A  survey  of  the  1970-71  en- 
rollment shows  that  at  least  lO'^o  of  the  stu- 
dents would  be  re-located  with  their  families. 
We  have  to  assume  that  these  people  will 
leave  Tucker  County  for  there  Is  no  other 
place  for  them  to  locate  here.  If  we  lose  10  To 
of  the  students  our  state  aid  will  be  cut. 
So  the  schools  lose  county  tax  and  state  aid. 
Tucker  County  the  proposed  recreation 
site  of  the  East  Is  losing  Its  citizens.  Its 
heritage,  its  government.  Its  educational 
system:  indeed  Its  identity  as  a  county  for 
what? 

Water  Quality:  Cheat  River  appears  to  be 
clear.  The  Monongahela  River  at  Pittsburgh 
Is  heavily  polluted  by  Industry.  Pollution 
dilution  will  be  carried  on. 

Flood  Control :  Tucker  County  will  receive 
very  little;  Indeed  West  Virginia  will  receive 


only  $29,000  compared  to  the  over  all  sum  of 
$2,094,000.  The  greater  benefit  goes  to  Penn- 
sylvania 

Hydrolectric :  Monongahela  Power  let  their 
permit  expire  because  for  hydroelectric  the 
project  Is  not  feasible. 

The  recreation  lands  will  be  bought  even 
without  a  sponsor  held  10  years  and  dis- 
posed of  as  surplus  lands.  A  very  unfeasible 
use  of  fertile  lands  now  under  cultivation 
and  producing  a  livelihood  for  people. 

No  recreation,  no  power  production,  no 
water  quality  needed  here.  If  the  Rowlesburg 
Dam  is  constructed  for  flood  control  only  we 
will  be  spending  $1.06  to  save  $1.00. 

Governor  Moore  has  offered  misgivings  to 
the  project  and  asked  for  a  complete  re- 
evaluatlon. 

Senator  Randolph  believes  a  complete  In- 
dependent environmental  study  needs  to  be 
made  of  the  project. 

Senator  Byrd  met  with  the  Cheat  Valley 
Conservancy  and  seemed  concerned.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  themselves  appear  con- 
cerned over  the  project.  Land  acquisition 
which  was  slated  to  begin  this  year  has  been 
halted  until  an  Environmental  statement 
can    be    filed. 

There  Is  concern  over  Rowlesburg  by  local 
citizens,  out  of  state  visitors,  cabin  owners, 
fishermen,  sportsmen,  boaters,  etc.  The 
young  and  old  have  come  to  love  the  river 
and  the  valley.  What  price  can  be  placed  on 
the  present  recreation,  historical  and  scenic 
sites,  on  the  4-H  camp,  the  golf  course  on 
St.  George  on  Holly  Meadows.  I  have  no  price 
to  place  on  my  home  In  the  valley  for  I  and 
my  family  wish  to  remain  In  Tucker  County 
in  West  Virginia  as  do  my  neighbors  and 
many  of   their  children. 

What  will  the  answer  be???  To  date  the 
Environmeiital  Draft  statement  does  not 
present  a  clear  picture  of  the  effect  of 
Rovviesliurg  on  the  lives  of  people. 


Environ MENT.\L  Pollction 

(By  Nick  Casey,  President  of  Student  Coun- 
cil, Charleston  Catholic  High  School) 

The  environment  and  pollution  are  the 
key  issues  which  invade  every  discussion 
these  days.  It  Is  an  Important  topic  for  busi- 
nessmen, concerned  adults,  and  the  inno- 
cent youth.  By  "Innocent"  I  mean  In  the 
sense  that  we  are  being  banded  something 
we  didn't  create.  I'm  not  using  this  to  les- 
sen our  responsibility  but  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  we  sometlmea  feel. 

Every  generation  Is  left  with  the  wonder- 
ful technical  advances  of  Its  predecessors 
and  sometimes  unfortunately  the  shortcom- 
ings of  this  same  technical  progress.  This  Is 
the  situation  today's  youth  are  caught  in. 

Pollution  Is  a  loss.  A  by-product  of  use- 
ful production  which  serves  no  piu-pose  and 
doesn't  benefit  anyone.  It  only  endangers 
and  disgusts  all  those  who  breathe  it,  smell 
It,  hear  It  or  live  vrtth  It.  I've  lived  In  the 
Kanawha  Valley  my  entire  life;  so  while 
I'm  not  an  expert  on  pollution  I  feel  I  have 
excellent  first  hand  knowledge  of  It.  In  the 
past  several  years  since  pollution  has  become 
an  Issue  I've  noticed  things  In  the  valley 
which  appear  to  be  the  sole  result  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Mornings  in  Charleston  have  their  own 
particular  qualities.  If  the  wind  is  blowing 
up  the  river  you  get  the  smell  of  dead  fish 
from  the  South  Charleston  plants;  If  the 
wind  Is  blowing  down  the  river  you  get  a 
heavier  ammonia  smell  from  the  plants  at 
BeUe.  These  odors  vary  according  to  the  way 
the  winds  blow  so  on  some  days  your  In- 
teresting contrasts. 

Sunrise  during  the  summer  Is  the  same 
as  It  has  always  been  but  the  fog  or  smog 
seems  to  linger  In  the  valley  for  longer  and 
longer  periods  each  year.  The  smog  often 
stays  until  mid-afternoon  and  If  you  at- 
tempt any  strenuous  sports  or  other  activi- 
ties  which  cause  you  to  lose  your   breath 
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It  will  probably  stay  lost  until  you  get  In 
and  out  of  the  smog. 

One  thing  which  has  always  disgusted  me 
is  the  Kanawha  River.  I  have  lived  neeir  or 
on  the  river  for  16  years;  never  once  have 
I  swum  In  It.  The  reason  Is  pollution.  The 
river  Is  filthy  and  dangerous  because  of 
chemical  pollutions.  The  river  la  filthy  and 
dangerous  because  of  chemical  pollutants. 
Sewage  and  storm  sewers  dump  Into  the 
river  and  the  traah  along  the  banks  makes 
the  dirty  gray  water  even  less  appealing. 

Almost  all  the  other  activities  associated 
with  water  are  lost  because  of  pollution. 
Boating  Is  almost  as  bad  as  swimming  In 
the  river  and  the  smell  of  the  river  on  a  hot 
day  is  stifling.  Fishing  Is  a  lost  art.  The 
best  fishing  spots  are  around  the  sewers 
where  catfish  and  carp  gather  to  feed.  You 
can  Imagine  the  quality  of  the  fish  you 
catch. 

Pollution  associated  with  people  is  growing 
in  the  valley.  Along  roads,  In  parking  lots  or 
residential  areas  you  see  the  effect  of  more 
and  more  people.  Liter  and  cans  infect  every 
road.  Paf)er  thrown  from  cars  and  other  dis- 
posable paper  products  are  scattered  every- 
where. Traffic  congestion  has  grown  and  air 
pollution  from  cars  Is  as  dangerous  as  the 
potential  of  more  traffic  accidents:  and  In 
downtown  Charleston  the  ever  present  smell 
of  carbon  monoxide. 

Most  of  my  criticism  has  been  directed  at 
large  scale  industrial  p>olluters.  But  the 
public  In  general  and  the  "innocent"  youth 
are  not  so  innocent.  People  are  as  responsible 
for  the  environment  and  pollution  as  any  In- 
dustrial firm.  Most  of  the  roadside  trash  has 
been  deposited  by  careless  Individuals  who 
simply  out  of  habit  throw  trash  anj'where. 
People  drive  their  car  to  work  everyday  but 
few  are  willing  to  use  public  transportation 
or  walk  In  order  to  cut  air  pollution.  Teen- 
agers are  Just  as  guilty  as  their  older  counter- 
parts. They  throw  trash,  drive  ceirs  and  create 
noise  pollution  with  their  music  as  any 
classical  loving  adult  will  testify. 

Pollution  is  more  than  the  great  amount 
of  smoke  and  liquid  waste  we  see  everyday. 
It  Is  the  cigarette  butts  and  wrappers  people 
drop.  Everyone  is  willing  to  put  the  blame  for 
pollution  on  someone  else  but  nobody  is 
willing  to  admit  their  own  guilt.  People 
blame  Industry  but  are  blind  to  the  fact  that 
their  buying  power  is  what  controls  indus- 
try. Pollution  Is  a  habit,  everyone  does  It,  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously.  Ask  any  person 
on  the  street  and  he  will  probably  feel  some- 
thing must  be  done.  As  for  writing  letters  or 
attending  anti-poUutlon  meetings  he  won't 
have  the  time.  I  don't  feel  people  are 
apathetic,  they  are  really  concerned  but  they 
won't  make  the  small  sacrifices  necessary  to 
achieve  some  real  action.  Industry  won't 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  self-regulate 
and  clean  up  In  the  same  way  that  a  person 
will  toss  a  gum  wrapper  on  the  ground  rather 
than  take  a  few  extra  steps  to  deposit  It  In 
the  proper  receptacle. 

Practically,  economics  Is  a  big  factor.  To 
me  a  layman  recycling  appears  to  be  a  good 
answer.  Wastes  are  no  longer  usele&s  by- 
products but  resources  to  draw  from.  If  this 
practice  Is  feasible  In  some  industries  such 
as  glass  and  aluminum  I'm  sure  it  can  be 
applied  to  other  industries  through  tech- 
nology. Technology  which  seems  to  have 
created  the  problem  will  also  have  to  solve  It 
before  It  is  too  late.  What  Is  needed,  not  only 
in  Charleston  but  everywhere,  is  a  co-opera- 
tive effort  by  industry,  government  and  the 
public.  When  all  involved  are  willing  to  accept 
their  responsibility  and  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  we  will  begin  to  achieve  large  scale 
success. 


A  Basic  Right — Water  Pollution  Control 
(By  E.  Dandrldge  McDonald) 

Mr.   Congressman,  ladles  and   gentlemen. 

My  name  Is  Dan  McDonald,  and  I  am  an 
attorney    with    Appalachian    Research    and 
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EJefense  Fund,  Inc.,  a  regional  public  inter- 
est, legal  services  program.  I  am  also  chair- 
man of  the  Water  Pollution  Committee  of 
Citizens  for  Environmental  Protection. 

America,  America,  God  shed  his  grace  on 
Thee;  and  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea 

Mr.  Congressman,  if  our  Nation's  rivers  and 
lakes  have  anything  to  say  about  It,  and  If 
those  who  use  the  oceans  for  waste  disposal 
have  anything  to  say  about  It,  our  seas  will 
not,  or  could  not,  remain  "shining"  for  very 
long  at  all.  Already  (a)  oolor  and  heat  varia- 
tions have  been  observed  in  sea  water  near 
mainland  cities  and  populous  Islands;  (b) 
offshore  drilling  rigs  have  spewed  millions 
of  gallons  of  crude  oU  onto  the  sea's  surface; 
and  (c)  individuals  and  governments  alike 
use  the  ocean  as  a  garbage  dump. 

The  environmental  fervor  which  has  built 
up  In  the  past  several  years  has  been  mani- 
fested In  voiced  concern  and  enacted  legisla- 
tion. That  fervor  Is  still  apparent  today,  this 
last  day  of  Earth  Week,  despite  the  fact  that 
those  marching  on  this  day  In  our  Nation's 
Capitol  are  struck  with  another  kind  of 
fervor,  no  less  vital  than  mine.  But  their 
Issue  today  and  ours,  have  several  things  in 
common. 

We  both  think  that  citizens  have  the  right 
and  the  obligation  to  make  their  voices 
heard. 

We  both  think  that  not  only  must  our  in- 
stitutions, on  all  levels,  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  people,  but  also  that  our  leaders  ac- 
tually serve  us  with  wisdom,  honor  and  fore- 
sight. 

We  both  believe  that  there  are  things  to 
be  done. 

We  both  believe  that  they  are  not  being 
done  quickly  enough. 

We  are  here  to  talk  about  an  environ- 
mental bill  of  rights,  because  we  believe  that 
we  have  certain  non-polltlcal,  non-govern- 
mental God  given  human  rights.  Two  of  those 
rights  are  the  right  to  clean  air  and  the  right 
to  clean  water. 

Mr.  Congressman,  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  both  individuals  and  institutions 
will  work  toward  common  goals  If  leadership 
and  Incentive  are  provided.  And  that's  where 
the  government  comes  In.  I  had  an  Industrial 
leader  tell  me  Just  yesterday,  "whatever  Fed- 
eral and  State  pollution  abatement  stand- 
ards are  set,  we  vrtli  meet  them." 

The  following  thoughts  occur  to  me  to 
help  us  realize  our  right  to  clean  water: 

Water  quality  criteria  should  uniformly 
Include  uses  for  recreation,  drinking  and 
aquatic  life.  Because  adequate  at-source 
treatment  exists  or  Is  being  developed,  there 
should  ultimately  be  no  "Industrial  only" 
classification. 

Ultimately,  tertiary  treatment  must  be  re- 
quired for  all  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastes.  While  treatment  techniques  will  vary 
from  effluent  to  effluent,  this  treatment  will 
Include  biological  aerobic  and  anaerobic  di- 
gestion, plus  such  advanced  techniques  as 
slow  and  fast  sand  filtration,  lime  and  alum 
coagulation,  activated  carbon  adsorption, 
electrodlalyls,  ion  exchange,  reverse  osmosis, 
and  other  procedures  to  be  developed. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  belong  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  we  must  have  a  right  to  know 
what  is  going  Into  them,  and  what  we  are 
drinking  and  using.  We  must  be  equipped 
to  do  the  research  If  polluters  do  not.  We 
must  know  (a)  which  of  the  106  elements  are 
being  discharged  and  In  what  quantities  and 
combinations;  (b)  what  the  synergistic  and 
catalytic  effects  of  these  elements  and  chem- 
icals are  on  other  elements  and  chemicals  In 
the  water;  and,  (c)  what  their  effect  is  on 
aquatic  life,  marine  biology,  and  the  human 
body. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge  we  must  learn 
(a)  how  to  eliminate  completely  those  ele- 
ments and  chemicals  which  are  harmful;  (b) 
how  to  oxidize  or  neutralize  all  other  dis- 
charges. Including  the  ever-present  acid  mine 
drainage;    (c)    how  to  protec";  our  existing 
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ground  water  systems  from  receding  water 
levels  and  from  such  pollutants  as  deter- 
gents or  trace  elements  from  underground 
discharges;  and,  (d)  how  to  develop  low-cost, 
efficient  home  chemical  sewage  treatment 
units  which  can  be  made  available  and  per- 
haps required  for  all  rural  housing  now  dis- 
charging Into  waterways. 

Given  this  knowledge  and  these  techniques, 
we  should  (a)  make  our  water  qtiaUiy  stand- 
ards and  the  concommltant  permits  to  dis- 
charge wastes  tougher  and  tougher,  ultimate- 
ly aiming  for  a  potable,  high  dissolved  oxy- 
gen content  water:  (b)  provide  for  regular, 
frequent  water  quality  repwrts  for  municipal 
water  systems:  and  (c)  provide  for  citizens 
suits  and  mandatory  fines  for  violation  of 
water  quality  standards. 

Finally,  all  this  will  take  money.  While 
the  Federal  Government  Is  a  source  of  funds, 
Industries  and  municipalities  must  also  be 
encouraged  to  engage  In  pure  and  applied 
pollution  control  research,  through  tax  In- 
centives; mandatory  percentage  of  gross  sales 
requirements;  as  a  condition  of  permitting 
dumping,  or  some  other  method.  With  a 
gross  national  product  of  over  one  trillion 
dollars,  money  is  not  the  problem,  incentive 
and  order  of  priority  are. 

I  firmly  believe  we  can  clean  up  our  lakes 
and  rivers  if  we  want  to.  And  frankly,  I  want 
to  see  us  take  advantage  of  the  favorable 
climate  for  such  reform  while  it  exists. 

Thank  you. 


The  Pesticide  Problem 
(By  Mrs.  H.  L.  Snyder) 

This  poster,  copied  for  me  by  my  son  from 
Punch  magazine,  illustrates  very  well  the 
main  point  I  have  to  make  regarding  the 
pesticides  which  are  stable-  and  collect  in  the 
tissues  of  the  animals  which  consume  them. 
These  are  the  fat -retained  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons which  are  placed  In  small  quantities 
In  the  air  or  water  to  kill  some  pest,  but 
which  do  not  readily  break  down  into  harm- 
less forms  In  the  soil  or  water  but  tend  to 
accumulate  there  in  Increasing  amounts. 
These  remain  In  the  fat  tissues  of  the  ani- 
mals which  eat  the  plant  and  water  vegeta- 
tion. As  these  animals  are  consumed  by 
predators,  this  pesticide  is  not  consumed  as 
well,  but  remains  In  the  body  fat  of  the 
predator.  Since  these  animals  have  eaten 
many  smaller  ones,  the  amount  remaining  Is 
thus  magnified.  This  follows  all  the  way  up  to 
the  top  of  the  so-called  food  chain  as  animals 
prey  on  the  ones  below.  Man  Is  up  there. 

We  lay  down  a  tremendous  barrage  of  poi- 
sons at  the  buzz  of  a  bug.  The  entomologist 
has  recently  been  Joined  by  the  farmer  In  his 
concern  about  the  number  of  beneficial  in- 
sects being  wiped  out.  When  the  bees  are 
killed,  the  farmer  can  see  that  this  is  a 
serious  problem.  Frank  Graham,  in  his  book 
"Since  Silent  Spring"  states,  "Of  the  three 
million  insect  species  known  to  exist  only 
.1%  are  classed  as  pests."  Frank  Egler  writ- 
ing In  American  Scientists  (52)1:  110  Mar. 
1964,  bemoans  the  fact  that  horticulturists 
blithely  recommend  that  certain  parts  of 
the  garden  not  be  sprayed  so  as  to  protect  the 
beneficial  Insects,  thus  implying  that  bad 
Insects  will  go  where  they  can  get  killed  and 
good  Insects  go  where  they  will  thrive,  not 
to  mention  the  Intelligence  of  the  chemicals 
themselves  to  stay  where  they  are  put  and 
not  move  psst  the  garden  wall,  in  ground 
water,  in  surface  runoff,  into  bodies  of  ani- 
mals In  the  food  chain  and.  Anally  not  meet 
and  react  with  other  chemicals  to  form  even 
more  critical  compounds. 

We  in  America  have  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  DDT  In  our  tissues  of  people  In 
any  other  country.  It  Is  between  12  and  14 
parts  per  million.  We  are  the  absolute  lead- 
ers in  this  area.  Nobody  else  Is  running  even 
close.  If  we  stop  using  It  tomorrow,  beca\ise 
of  its  peculiar  properties  It  will  stUl  be 
around  an  undetermined  number  of  yaan. 
I'm  singling  out  DDT  becavise  everyone  has 
heard  of  it  and  it  Is  the  most  dramatic  of 
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Its  ststers  and  its  cousins  and  Its  aunts  all 
of  which  share  the  same  characteristics  to 
some  degree. 

The  writer  of  publication  booklet  ^843 
"  'A'  Bombs,  Bug  Bombs  and  Us"  which  deals 
with  work  carried  out  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory  under  the  avispices  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  states,  "Two 
aspects  of  environmental  -pollution — radio- 
activity and  pesticides — Illustrate  most  effec- 
tively the  problem  of  the  inability  of  earth's 
air  and  water  currents  to  dilute  man's  wastes 
and  poisons.  The  lessons  from  these  call  for 
restraint  and  a  gradual  revolution  In  the  ustj 
of  environment  and  in  i>est  cxsntrol.  Two  eco- 
logical ideas  are  at  the  heart  of  these  pollu- 
tion problems:  first,  is  the  principle  that 
substances  released  into  the  environment 
move  in  pathways  loosely  described  as  cycles 
and  often  return  concentrated  to  threaten 
man  himself;  second,  the  poisons  used  to 
control  pests  have  effects  on  many  popula- 
tions, not  merely  the  pest;  effects  of  these 
poisons  include:  ra)  killing  of  some  wild 
animal  populations,  especially  those  of  pred- 
atory animals  which  regulate  populations  of 
other  animals;  (b)  causing  population  erup- 
tions of  other  species,  which  may  become 
new  pests,  while  (c)  the  old  pests  remain 
and  evolve  new  ability  to  survive  the  poisons. 
The  short  life  cycle  of  insects  means  that 
their  capacity  for  rapid  evolutionary  change 
Is  great.  When  plants  are  sprayed  with  pesti- 
cides the  Individuals  of  the  pest  species  that 
are  most  resistant  are  naturally  the  ones 
to  survive  and  reproduce  a  generation  more 
resistant  to  the  pe.stlclde  " 

Prof.  Charles  P.  Wurster  of  N.Y.  State 
University's  Biology  Dept.  who  '3  alao  Chair- 
man of  the  Scientists  .Advisory  Commltiee. 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  writes  in  the 
new  book  Agenda  for  Survival,  .in  esssy  de- 
tailing results  of  certain  studies  and  experi- 
ments of  the  effects  of  DDT  on  birds  and 
flsh.  It  is  a  fac";  that  DDT  Is  causing  the  ex- 
tinction of  some  species  of  birds  by  Interfer- 
ing with  their  calcium  producing  ability 
which  In  turn  causes  the  eggs  they  lay  to 
be  mere  membranes  many  times.  Incapable 
of  supporting  a  chick  to  maturl'^y.  A3  FYank 
Graham  said  of  tne  British  when  they  were 
faced  with  the  death  of  large  numbers  of 
song  birds  due  to  pesticide  poisoning.  "They 
did  not  engage  in  the  specious  debate  over 
'What  do  you  want?  Birds  or  People?"  of 
which  I  am  heartily  weary.  They  sensibly 
took  it  as  a  sign  that  their  environment  h;id 
sickened  and  took  steps  to  undo  the  damage 
by  banning  the  offending  pesticide  and  tak- 
ing a  hard  look  at  the  othrrs."  To  continue 
with  Wurster.  Another  serious  indictment  of 
DDT  Is  that  It  Is  interfering  with  the  photo- 
synthesis process  on  which  all  life  on  earth 
depends  It  is  having  a  serious  effect  on  flsh 
reproduction — salt  and  fresh  water.  In  some 
cases  100";  mortality  of  the  fry  occurs.  Pood 
from  the  sea  supplies  many  nations  with  th? 
bulk  of  their  diet. 

Other  data  regarding  pesticides  in  general 
are  contained  In  th?  remirks  made  by  Con- 
gressman Obey  prefacing  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  in  the  H  R.  aimed  at  .'Strengthening 
our  controls  cf  pesticides.  This  bill  is  Iden- 
tical to  'he  one  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Humplirey  and  Nelson.  He  stated 
that  DDT  w.-is  found  by  PDA  geneticists  In 
a  sf>ecial  study  to  cause  mutations  In  rats 
and  is  the  cause  of  cancerous  tumors  in  other 
animals.  That  University  of  Wisconsin 
scientists  have  reported  that  hard  pesticides, 
including  DDT  and  dleldrin  reduce  resist- 
ance to  and  raise  death  rates  from  viral 
diseases.  That  each  year  pesticides  may 
poison  up  to  30.000  persons  seriously  enough 
to  require  medical  attention.  The  list  goes 
on  to  detail  fish  kills  which  are  numbered  in 
the  millions. 

The  proposed  bill  is  good,  but  n  light  of 
the  knowledge  about  the  dangers  of  pesti- 
cides which  is  rapidly  mounting.  I  propose 
two    amendments   that   will    make    It   even 
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stronger.  The  first  would  amend  Section  5 
which  deals  with  registration  to  repeal  the 
registration  of  the  15  pesticides  which  the 
Rachel  Carson  Trust  for  the  Living  Environ- 
ment has  singled  out  in  calling  for  a  volun- 
tary ban  en  them  by  individuals.  These  are: 
Aldrln.  chlordane.  DDT.  DDD.  DDE.  dleldrin. 
endrln.  heptachlor,  lindane,  toxaphene.  ar- 
senic, mercury,  lead.  2.4.5-T  and  2.4-D.  The 
second  amends  Section  9  dealing  with  cer- 
tlflcatee  for  purchase  and  use  to  specify  that 
only  those  people  Involved  In  vital  services 
such  as  for>d  production  or  protecting  the 
public  health  from  a  serious  outbreak  of 
some  dis«ase  may  receive  certificates  for  pur- 
c'nase  and  use  of  other  commercial  pesticides. 
We  should  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  poisons 
for  aesthetic  purposes  such  as  gardening. 
Organic  gardening  Is  more  trouble,  but  we 
can  no  longer  afford  dangerous  short  cuts. 
Mr.  Obey  described  ./ne  of  the  most  glar- 
ing weaknesses  of  the  old  law  aa  the  section 
deal.ng  An^h  cancellation  procedures.  I'm 
sure  that  the  average  perso.i  is  te.ribly  con- 
fused by  cancellation  announcements  that 
apparently  aren't  worth  the  paper  used  to  re- 
port them.  The  long,  drawnoiu  procedures 
presently  permilted  may  take  up  to  two 
years  w.th  the  pesticide  In  qutst'on  being 
pri.^uc?d  ai'd  sold  all  .he  while  This  situ- 
atim  hns  been  most  frustrating  not  to  say 
frightening!  The  nev  bill  \y\n  reduce  the 
time  c::ns.derably  and  r?qu..-e  inamedlate 
suspension  of  any  pes'lcide  under  Investlga- 
tlDn  I  gither  that  It  might  be  expressed  as 
guilty  until  proven  Innocent  of  any  ability 
to  harm  organisms  now  or  in  the  future.  This 
Ls  wii.it  13  needed.  It  is  long  overdue. 

PROPOSED    .AMENDMENTS    TO    H.R.    4S96 

I.  Amend  Section  5  registration  to  repeal 
registration  of  the  15  poisonous  substances 
listed  by  the  Rachel  Carson  Trust  for  the 
Llv.ng  Envlroimient  with  the  request  that  we 
voluntarily  ban  them.  These  are: 

Aldrin.  Chlordane.  DDF.  DDD,  DDE,  Dlei- 
drln.  Endrln,  Heptachlor,  Lindane,  Toxa- 
phene. Arsenic,  Mercurv.  Lead,  2,4,5-T. 
2.4-D. 

II.  Amend  Section  9  certificates  for  pur- 
chase and  use  to  specify  that  only  those  peo- 
ple involved  In  vital  services  such  as  com- 
mercial food  production  or  protecting  the 
public  health  in  the  event  of  a  serious  out- 
break of  disease  may  receive  them. 

Do  it  yourself— PesUclde  (Insecticides, 
herbicides  etc.)  Avoid  following:  Aldrin. 
Chlordane.  DDT,  DDD.  DDE,  Dleldrin.  Endrln, 
Heptachlor.  Lindane.  Toxaphene,  Arsenic. 
Mercury.  Lead.  2,4. 5-T  and  2.4-D. 

Do  It  yourself — Audubon  Society  suggests 
the  use  of  the  following  pesticides  only  if 
natural  methods  for  controlling  Insects  fall. 
Read  directions  carefully.  Spot  treat  only — 
never  broadcast.  Healthy  soil  and  prop>er 
diversified  planting  discourage  pests.  Cleanli- 
ness around  outside,  elimination  of  stagnant 
water,  choice  of  insect-resistant  plants  (and 
a  variety  of  them) .  insect  eating  birds  (have 
nesting  houses  to  attract  them)  all  help.  If 
you  have  a  serious  problem,  try  soapy  water 
sprays,  plain  water  sprays,  or  a  light  oil  spray 
first.  If  you  must  resort  to  further  measures 
!  and  remember,  most  Insects  are  beneficial ) , 
use  the  following  cautiously  after  carefully 
reading  directions. 

For: 

Aphlds—May  be  washed  off;  or  Pyrethrum, 
Rotenone,  Nicotine  Sulphate  (Black  Flag). 

Caterpillars — Rotenone,  Dlazinon';  Metho- 
oxychlor.  or  the  carbarly,  Sevln.' 

Chiggers — Malathlon." 

Chinch  Bugs — Diazlnon.  Sevin. 

Cut  Worms — Diazlnon,  Sevin. 

Earwigs — Try  desaicanta  in  dry  places — 
Silica  gels  such  as  Dri-Die  SG67,  or  dlato- 
maceous  earth,  "Permaguard". 

Orasahoppera — ^Diazlnon,  Sevin. 
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>  Diaslnon — Toxic  to  birds. 

•  Sevin — Toxic  to  beea. 

'  Malathion — Toxic  to  man  and  animals. 


Japanese  Beetles — Milky  Spore  disease  for 
grubs  (available  at  Fairfax  Biological  Lab., 
Clinton  Comers,  N.Y.  Malathion  or  Sevin 
for  adults. 

Lawn  Moths — Diazlnon,  Sevin. 

Leaf  Hoppers,  Leaf  Miners.  Leaf  Rollers— 
Diazlnon. 

Mites  (red  spiders) — OU  spray;  hot  water. 

Scale  Insects — Diazlnon,  Sevin.  Malathion. 

Spltlebugs — Malathion,  Sevin. 

Thrlps — Nicotine  Sulphate,  Diazlnon,  Mai- 
athion,  Rotenone. 

Wireworms — Diazlnon. 

Wood  Borers— Diazlnon. 

Wasps,  Hornets — Rot«none  applied  to  nest 
after  dark.  Cover  tightly  with  cotton  batting 
after  dusting. 

Mosquitoes — Eliminate  all  standing  water 
in  cans,  bottles,  etc.  Use  Pyrethrins  and  oil 
to  kill  larvae  (make  sure  you  have  larvae. 
Don't  d->  this  preventively).  Short-lived  In- 
secticides such  as  Abate,  DIbrom  as  adult 
mosquito  killers.  (Keep  blrdbath  clear  with 
fresh  water  every  day:  never  use  oil  or  de- 
tergents In  them  to  control  larvae.  This  kills 
birds.) 

Gypsy  Moths — Overrated  pests.  Research 
under  way.  Consult  local  Agriculture  De- 
partment Sevin  as  last  resort. 

Household  Peats:  Ants — Desslcant  powders 
Into  woodwork  cracks  (Dri-Die.  SG67  or  dl- 
atomaceous   earth   "Permaguard".) 

Bed  but;s.  roaches,  fleas,  silverilsh— above 
mentioned  desslcants  or  Malathion  or  Di- 
azlnon. 

Recommended  reading:  The  Basic  Book  of 
Organic  Gardening.  Rodale  (available  In 
paper  back  1.25) . 

Blbl..  Chas.  Woman's  Club,  Q.A.S.P..  User's 
Guide  to  the  Protection  of  the  Environment", 
Swatek;  "Since  Silent  Soring",  Graham. 

The    EprecTS    or    Pollution    on    thb   Przk 

Market  Allocatton  or  Resources 

(BvDr.  William  Call) 

Congre^man  Hechler.  ladles  and  centle- 
men  Mv  name  Is  William  Call;  I  am  an  at- 
torney, CPA  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  Kanawha  Valley  Graduate 
Center  of  West  Virginia  University. 

My  purpose  In  speaking  to  you  this  after- 
noon Is  a  very  r'mple  one.  and  that  Is  to 
pomt  out  that  contrary  to  the  belief  which 
might  be  held  by  some,  government  efforts 
toward  pollution  control,  rather  than  being 
an  interference  with  the  free  market  sys- 
tem, are  In  reality  usually  a  means  by  which 
a  free  enterprise  system  can  be  made  to 
work  better  as  It  attempts  to  allocate  an 
econ-my's  scarce  resources  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  goods  and  services  most  desired 
by  society. 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  of  the 
generally  accepted  recognition  by  econo- 
mists that  for  a  purely  competitive  economic 
system  to  work  at  Its  best  to  produce  those 
things  most  desired  by  members  of  the 
economic  society,  all  costs  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  In  making  pricing  and 
output  decisions  within  that  system.  That 
Is.  for  the  system  to  work  most  efficiently. 
If  one  were  to  add  up  all  the  costs  considered 
by  firms  In  making  their  business  decisions, 
their  total  would  have  to  equal  all  of  the 
costs  expended  by  members  of  the  economic 
society  in  the  production  of  the  goods  and 
services  by  that  society.  And  since  the  costs 
of  pollution  do  not  enter  the  producer's  de- 
cision making  process,  whether  they  be  the 
deleterious  effects  of  discomfort  of  poor 
health  or  the  costs  of  abating  or  repairing 
these  condititons,  they  are  what  the  econ- 
omist caUs  "social  costs",  the  omission  of 
which  from  business  calculations  must  be 
considered  to  be  a  malfunctioning  of  the 
free  market  system. 

Let  me  explain  by  way  of  a  simple  Illustra- 
tion. Suppose  that  we  are  considering  two 
firms,  one  producing,  say.  shoes  of  a  certain 
type,  and  the  other,  say,  paper  of  a  certain 
quality,  both  of  which  are  produced  under 
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conditions  of  pure  competition.  Purther,  for 
purposes  of  simplicity  of  Uluatratlon,  let 
us  assume  that  the  shoes  are  produced  under 
conditions  in  which  all  costs  to  society  are 
represented  by  money  costs  paid  by  the  firm 
to  the  owners  of  factors  of  production  such 
B8  the  labor  and  capital  used  in  producing 
shoes.  In  other  words,  shoes  in  this  example 
are  produced  under  conditions  In  which  If 
the  firm  desires  to  use  part  of  our  society's 
resources,  its  technology  and  the  legal  en- 
vironment are  such  that  it  must  pay  for 
these  resources,  and  record  those  pay- 
ments— its  costs — upon  Its  books  of  account. 
Let  us  assume,  however,  that  this  Is  not 
the  case  In  the  hypothetical  paper  industry, 
but  that  the  technology  and  legal  environ- 
ment there  are  such  that  the  firm  Is  spill- 
ing pollutants  into  the  environment,  with- 
out being  required  to  reimburse  the  mem- 
bers cf  the  community  for  their  coats  of 
repairing  house  paint,  clothing,  health  and 
s6  en  caused  by  these  practices.  Therefore, 
thf"  fcncmlst  would  say  that  this  firm  is 
incurring  social  costs,  or  costs  to  society 
which  are  not  being  recorded  on  Its  books. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  a  free  market 
economy  would  operate  in  such  a  situation 
as  11  .Tttempted  to  produce  those  goods  and 
services  most  desired  by  members  of  our 
economic  society  and  to  channel  our  limited 
productive  resources  into  the  production  of 
those  items.  Although  this  system  can  be  de- 
scribed very  rigorously  in  both  graphical 
and  mathernatical  terms,  I  will  attempt  very 
brieflv  to  explain  what  economic  theory 
would  hold  that  it  could  be  expected  to  do. 
First,  we  would  expect  each  producer  to 
add  up  its  costs  of  producing  each  good,  add 
on  s*jme  profit  for  itself  and  place  a  price  tag 
equal  to  the  sum  of  these  on  each  good. 
Note,  however,  that  since  the  paper  producer 
did  not  include  its  social,  i.e.,  pollution  costs, 
in  its  computations,  Its  price  would  be  less 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  per  unit  cost  of 
abating  or  repairing  the  nuisance  caused  by 
the  production  of  this  good,  had  all  costs 
been  recorded.  The  shoe  producer,  on  the 
other,  would  Include  all  costs  of  production 
In  Its  computation.  Next,  we  would  expect 
consumers  to  make  purchasers  from  the  wide 
range  of  products  available  to  them  in  light 
of  their  Incomes,  tastes  and  most  important)/ 
the  price  of  each  product.  We  would  expect 
that  If  crn.sumers  wanted  a  good  badly 
enough  they  would  pay  a  high  price  for  it;  if 
they  wanted  it  'ess  badly,  they  would  pay 
less.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  they  wanted 
both  the  shoes  and  the  paper  equally  as 
much,  but  that  they  could  only  afford  to  buy 
one  of  these  good=. 

Let  us  assume  further  that  the  total  costs, 
both  social  and  private,  of  producing  each 
were  the  same,  bvit  that  because  the  paper 
manfacturer  did  not  have  to  pay  for  his  so- 
cial co?ts,  the  price  of  paper  were  to  be  lower 
than  that  of  shoes.  Which  product  would  be 
produced  and  purchased?  The  answer,  of 
course.  Is  the  paper,  since  the  paper  firm, 
by  pushing  the  cost  of  abatement  of  repair 
of  damage  caused  by  its  technology  otito  the 
public,  has  actually  received  a  subsidy  un- 
willinglv  given  by  'he  victims  of  its  nuisance, 
which  allows  it  to  charge  a  lesser  price  t^an 
if  It  had  been  required  to  count  all  cf  Its 
costs.  Therefore,  more  paper  and  fewer  shoes 
would  be  produced  and  sold  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  market  had  reacted  to 
all  of  the  costs  Involved  In  producing  each 
good  Scarce  resources  of  our  country  would 
therefore  be  used  to  produce  goods  that  our 
residents  would  buy  only  because  their  costs 
of  production  were  lower  by  the  amount  of 
this  subsidy. 

How  can  we  make  our  system  of  "mixed 
capitalism"  work  more  perfectly  ao  that 
the  "unseen  hand"  of  competition  la  better 
able  to  decide  the  collection  of  goods  and 
services  most  wanted  by  society? 

The  answer  Is  to  cause  firms  to  Include  all 
costs,  both  social  and  private,  In  their  decl- 
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alon  malting  prooeaa.  P«rb&pa  thla  could  b« 
done  by  the  enactment  of  leglalatlon  which 
would  provide  in  an  equitable  manner  for 
the  ultimate  prohibition  on  such  undaslrable 
practicee.  by  which  firms  would  be  forced 
to  purchase  th«  equipment  or  other  resouxcea 
needed  to  abate  tlieee  nulaancea.  Or,  alterna- 
tively, a  tax  might  be  impoaed  on  such  firms 
which  could  be  used  to  meet  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing or  abating  damage  done  to  the  ecology 
by  such  practices. 

In  either  case,  firms  would  then  have  to 
record  these  costs  on  their  books  of  account, 
and  therefore  all  costs  would  then  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  firm's  pricing  and 
output  policies.  Consumers  then  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  choose  or  not  choose  the 
goods  they  desire  at  a  price  which  included 
all  costs  of  production,  and  we  would  have 
caused  the  market  system  to  work  as  It  Is 
supposed  to  work  In  making  these  decisions 
for  us. 

I  hope.  Congressman  Hechler,  that  you 
and  the  other  members  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment will  work  toward  the  equitable  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  other  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Thank  you. 


Labor's  Role:  In-Plant  Pollution 
(By  Wendell  Drake) 

Organized  labor  has  always  been  concerned 
about  in-plant  pollution  and  its  effect  upon 
Its  members.  Over  the  years  labor  leaders 
have  been  successful  In  vastly  improving 
the  work  place  through  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  In  addition,  labor  has  pro- 
posed legislation  at  both  the  state  and  fed- 
eral levels  that  sets  minimum  standards  for 
all  employees,  whether  union  or  not.  To  this 
degree  labor  unions  have  had  some  success. 

In  recent  years,  some  International  Unions 
have  adopted  strong  policies  about  Improving 
the  quality  of  our  environment  outside  the 
work  place.  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  has  made  several  speeches  in  which 
he  referred  to  "the  overall  threat  to  our 
environment"  as  one  of  the  critical  issues 
that  unions  will  have  to  address  throughout 
the  1970's.  The  late  Walter  Reuther  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  (UAW)  proclaimed  that 
"the  environmental  crisis  had  reached  such 
catastrophic  proportions  that  the  labor 
movement  now  is  obligated  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion at  the  bargaining  table."  Also  the  Oil. 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Union 
(OCAW)  presented  demands  at  the  tmrgaln- 
ing  table  at  the  last  round  of  oil  industry 
negotiations. 

Both  UAW  and  OC.\W  came  away  from 
negotiations  empty  handed  on  the  issue.  The 
Steelworkers  (USA)  and  Communications 
■Workers  (CV/A)  are  now  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  similar  demands.  It  is  likely  that 
they  too  will  come  away  empty  handed.  Why? 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  was  given  by  one 
union  leader:  "The  first  principle  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  Is  that  you  can't  win  a  major 
i^onccssloa  from  management  unless  your 
members  are  willing  to  strike  for  it.  Our 
memljcrs  are  not  willing  to  strike  for  clean 
air.  and  until  they  are.  It  won't  be  a  real 
bargaining  Issue." 

1  liere  are  some  Isolated  instances  where 
unions  have  teamed  up  with  environmental 
action  groups  to  prevent  corporations  from 
blackmailing  the  citizens  by  threatening  to 
lay-off  large  numbers  of  workers  because  of 
governmental  and  citizen  pressure  to  comply 
with  air  quality  standards.  Such  an  example 
was  recently  observed  at  the  Union  Carbide's 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Perro-Alioy's  Plant  where  the 
local  union,  worked  with  Ralph  Nader's  As- 
sociates. 

On  "In-Plant"  problems  the  1970  Occupa- 
tional Health  &  Safety  Act  is  a  direct  result 
of  Labor's  effort.  It  was  first  introduced  in 
1968  under  the  Johnson  Administration  and 
never  got  out  of  committee.  It  waa  reintro- 
duced in  1969  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion.  The  Administration  then   introduced 
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its  own  version  which  was  backed  by  the 
National  Manufacttulng  Association  which 
was  obviously  Inferior.  The  Issue  then  be- 
came which  Bill  Congress  was  to  act  upon. 
Organized  Labor  worked  hard  and  moet  of 
the  provisions  of  their  law  was  enacted.  The 
law  becomes  effective  April  28,  1971.  How- 
ever, the  Administration  did  not  ask  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Fiscal  Year  1971  and  no  pro- 
visions in  the  1972  budget  for  operation  of 
the  newly  created  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  a  vital  part  of  the  Act 
if  it  is  to  be  enforced  as  intended. 

The  law  covers  about  67  million  wage 
earners  of  the  estimated  80  million  presently 
in  the  nation's  work  force,  and  it  covers  4.1 
million  work  places.  It  does  not  cover  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  or  any  state  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  state.  It  does  provide  for 
inspections  of  plants  and  they  will  occur 
when  any  interested  party,  including  em- 
ployees, dernonstrates  that  a  heizard  exists. 
Inspectors  may  be  accompanied  by  represent- 
atives of  both  management  and  labor,  which 
Is  something  very  important.  The  law  also 
provides  that  anyone  who  gives  advance  un- 
authorized notice  is  subject  to  a  fine  and. 'or 
Jail  term.  (This  wasnt  true  before.)  The  law 
will  t>e  administered  by  t'ae  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  H.E.W.  resporLslble  f.-jr  research 
in  Health  and  Safety  areas  and  determina- 
tion of  exposure  levels  th.u  are  ac:epi..ble 
and  safe. 

Let  me  read  you  excerpts  from  a  H.E.\.". 
conducted  inspection  made  at  Allied  Chemi- 
cals plant  in  MouudsviUe.  in  February  1971 
on  Mercury  contamination  of  employees: 

"Exposure  to  metallic  mercury  occurs  pri- 
marily through  Inhalation  but  absorption 
can  also  take  place  through  the  digestive 
system  and  the  intact  skin.  The  American 
Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial  Hy- 
gienists  (ACGIH)  has  established  0  Img  m3 
(With  notice  of  intended  change  to  0.05mg/ 
m3 )  as  the  level  of  mercury  vapor  which  can 
be  tolerated  continuously  over  an  eight-hour 
period  with  no  apparent  ill  effects. 

"The  biological  thresh'  .J  of  mercury  ab- 
sorption can  be  gaugec*  through  an  analysis 
of  mercury  in  urine. 

"The  symptoms  of  acute  mercury  poison- 
ing are:  ( 1 )  excessive  salivation  with  a  metal- 
lic taste;  (2)  abdominal  pains  with  nausea 
and  vomiting;  (3)  sore  mouth,  tongue  and 
throat  with  small  ulceration;  (4)  kidney 
shutdown;  (5)  bloody  diarrhea;  (6)  liver 
damage;  (7)  shock;  and  eventually  (8)  death, 
which  can  occur  in  a  few  days. 

"If  the  exposure  to  mercury  is  lower  so 
that  it  does  not  cause  acute  poisoning,  but 
above  the  threshold  limit  value  and  the  ex- 
posure time  is  prolonged,  then  chronic  mer- 
cury poisoning  can  develop.  This  is  the  most 
common  of  the  two  types  of  psiaonlng  s'cn 
among  these  cccupi-ti-rnally  exp:;sed.  The 
symptoms  of  chronic  merci-ry  poisoning  are: 

(1)  sore  mouth,  which  is  generally  the  first 
symptom,  associated  with  puffy  and  bleeding 
gums,  loose  teeth,  pain  on  eating,  excessive 
salivation  with  a  metallic  line  in  the  gums; 

(2)  nervous  system  changes,  primarily  trem- 
bling of  hands,  lips,  tongue,  and  eyelids.  In- 
ability to  write  legibly,  then  inability  to  per- 
form auy  manual  task  with  accuracy;  (3) 
personality  change  characterized  by  shyness, 
irritability,  and  complete  change  in  social 
behavior;  (4)  eventually  permanent  dam- 
age to  the  eyes,  kidney,  brain,  and  probably 
other  organs  cf  the  body." 

The  following  is  the  result  of  11  individuals 
tested  at  the  Allied  Chemical  plant: 

'Concentration  (micrograms  per  liter)  — 
116.0;  376.0;  830.0;  660.0;  334.0;  340.0;  310.0; 
170.0;  430.0;  660.0;  116.0:  64.0."  Excretory 
Threshold  limit  value:  250  micrograms  per 
liter. 

What  is  being  done  here  locally?  A  tenta- 
tive date  of  May  8th,  is  set  for  a  conference 
at  lAM  Local  Lodge  No.  698  in  South  Charles- 
ton on  Occupational  Health.  A  team  of  sclen- 
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tlsts  and  me<Ucal  doctors  are  to  meet  with 
union  members  woriang  at  the  Union  Car- 
bide's South  Charleston,  Institute,  Alloy, 
Annmore.  and  Marrletta  plants  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  nature  of  various 
substances  that  may  be  harmful  to  the  health 
of  employees,  and  suggest  a  program  that 
will  be  corrective  In  nature.  Also,  some  blood 
testing  and  lung  function  tests  may  be  done 
at  the  meeting. 

In  addition,  this  same  team  will  conduct 
an  epidemiological  study  In  one  or  more  of 
the  earlier  mentioned  plants  sometime  In 
the  near  future. 

I  conclude  by  asking  Congressman  Heckler 
to  iise  his  influence  to  secure  adequate  funds 
for  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Law 
and  to  urge  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  invoke 
Emergency  Powers  upon  request  when  cause 
is  shown. 

Thank  you. 


Pollution  Caused  By  New  Roads  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
(By  Mrs.  Robert  Cassady) 
Congressman  Hechler,  Dr.  Wilcox: 

In  my  remarks  I  am  referring  to  Charles- 
ton-proper (I.e.  East  Charleston),  which  ex- 
tends from  Elk  River  to  and  beyond  the 
Kanawha  City  Bridge.  East  Charleston  Is  the 
central  city;  It  is  only  one-mile  wide.  It  Is 
densely  populated  and  Its  air  is  already  dan- 
gerously polluted,  largely  from  Industry.  If 
the  through-city  route  for  highways  Is  final- 
ized for  East  Charleston,  then  the  city's  hills 
which  provide  the  beautiful  natoiral  setting 
will  be  permanently  destroyed  by  blasting 
them  out  to  within  a  few  feet  of  their  crests 
for  the  highways.  Also  the  air  will  be 
worsened  due  to  the  greatly  Increased  volume 
of  through  traffic;  while  the  finalizing  of  the 
route  through  the  town  will  mean  that  the 
hundreds  of  tank-trucks  that  now  travel 
through  the  city  carrying  lethal  materials 
and  subject  to  wrecks  and  spills  will  be 
routed  through  on  a  permanent  basis,  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  thousands  of  residents. 

Many  town  residents  have  protested  the 
through-city  routing  of  highways  for 
Charleston-proper  and  asked  for  the"  bypass 
with  access  roads  up  the  natural  hollows.  I 
myself  have  written  over  one  hundred  let- 
ters to  Washington  protesting  the  unreal- 
istic and  unethical  routing;  protesting  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  "thruway" — as  the 
route  through  East  Charleston  is  sometimes 
called  locally — is  known  to  have  been 
"planned"  by  local  special  interest  groups, 
which  groups  then  handed  the  route  to  the 
State  Road  Commission  with  the  demand 
that  the  Commission  find  for  it  and  no  other. 

Protest  groups  were  formed  as  early  as 
1964  or  earlier,  and  other  such  groups  have 
been  organized  from  time  to  time  since  then 
to  protest  the  through-city  route  for  East 
Charleston.  But  protesting  through  the  pre- 
scribed channels — I  refer  to  writing  letters 
to  Washington,  attending  the  so-called 
■open"  hearings  held  by  the  State  Road 
Commission  and  petitioning — is  an  exercise 
In  futUlty.  These  prescribed  channels,  far 
from  being  open  for  legitimate  protests,  are 
In  fact  set  up  to  contain  and  suppress  popu- 
lar criticism  of  the  going  practices  in  order 
that  organized  opposition  will  not  develop. 
The  average  American  finds  that  he  is  po- 
litically impotent. 

If  the  through-city  route,  now  approved 
by  Secretary  Volpe.  is  built  through  one-mlle- 
wlde.  densely  populated  East  Charleston,  it 
will  mean  that  the  hills  through  the  town 
will  be  permanently  destroyed,  with  the 
many  trees,  that  are  not  only  beautiful  but 
also  give  off  much  needed  oxygen,  being 
blasted  out,  along  with  the  soil,  the  birds 
and  other  small  wildlife.  All  that  will  be  left 
win  be  a  high  rock-rise,  as  in  strip  mining. 
This  rock-rise  will  look  out  over  the  city 
where  the  beautiful  bills  once  stood.  If  this 
Is  done  it  will  be  said  of  Charleston  and  West 
Virginia  that  never  before  was  so  much  of  a 
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city's  natural  environment  destroyed  in  order 
that  a  few  could  profit. 

For  the  truth  is  that  the  plan  to  route 
highways  through  Charleston- proper  where 
they  will  displace  many  people,  originated 
in  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  because 
local  special  Interest  groupis  demanded  the 
"thruway"  for  East  Charleston.  These  spe- 
cial interest  groups — realtors,  money-lending 
institutions  and  land  speculators — will  prof- 
It,  Just  as  they  foresaw,  but  the  profits  will 
have  been  amassed  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  many  average  people  In  the  town.  For 
although  residents  who  can  afford  to  move 
up  Into  South  Hills,  or  entirely  away  from 
the  polluted  and  disfigured  valley-town,  will 
do  so,  others  will  have  to  remain,  captives  of 
conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Perhaps  the  basic  issue  here  is:  should  the 
present  Administration  In  Washington  re- 
peatedly claim  It  is  Its  sincere  desire  to  save 
the  natural  environment,  preserve  cities  for 
people  and  control  pollution,  at  the  same 
lime  it  is  permitting  its  Highway  Depart- 
ment to  destroy  the  city  hills  of  the  capital 
of  West  Virginia,  escalate  air  pollution  and 
degrade  the  town  and  Its  average,  middle- 
and  low-income  families?  Are  Americans  to 
continue  to  be  asked  to  believe  what  the 
government  says  it  Is  doing  rather  than  what 
they  see  it  is  doing?  Ls  the  credibility  gap  to 
continue  to  widen? 

Is  the  environment  which  the  people 
consider  their  natural  home  to  continue 
to  be  systematically  destroyed  by  the  gov- 
ernment? Or  will  there  be  a  change — a  change 
which  favors  the  people,  their  cities  and  the 
natural  environment? 

And  finally,  are  not  the  present  practices 
employed  by  the  highway  hierarchy  respon- 
sible for  the  present  day  dislocation  in  cities 
for  which  those  who  can  escape  are  escaping, 
and  for  the  discouragement  and  disaffection 
of  thousands  of  others  who  cannot  escape 
to  better  conditions  and  are  rendered  home- 
less and  rootless? 
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The    Dilemma    of    the    Citizen    as    Civil 

Servant 

(By  Norman  Williams t 

A  provocative,  if  slightly  tongue-in-cheek 
study,  entitled  The  Peter  Principle  suggests 
that  bureaucrats  tend  to  reach  their  own 
"level  of  Incompetence ',  by  virtue  of  being 
kicked  upstairs  repeatedly  in  response  to 
bureaucratic  needs  which  are  not  consonant 
with  their  Individual  talents  or  abilities. 

As  a  card-carrying  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  government  who  has  reached 
and  hopefully  surmounted  his  level  of  in- 
competence, I  am  prepared  to  Join  the  ranks 
of  pundits  and  soothsayers  by  offering  an 
hypothesis  which  may  throw  a  little  light 
into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  bureauracy. 

Appropriately  enough,  I  h^'ve  chosen  to  call 
my  new  theory  The  Williahia  Whistle-BloK- 
tng  Hypothesis,  and  it  comn^ences  by  stating 
as  a  general  principle  that  bureaucracies  may 
be  compared  to  electric  toy  trains.  Hauling 
its  freight  or  passenger  cars  at  the  assigned 
speed,  the  bureaucracy  travels  round  and 
round  on  its  track,  through  model  towns, 
under  model  mountains,  past  model  country- 
sides. 

In  its  own  terms,  the  bureaucracy  may  be 
regarded  as  a  huge  success.  But  In  terms  of 
changing  human  needs,  it  may  be  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  irrelevant. 

Examples  come  readily  to  mind.  The  auto- 
mobile bureaucracy,  turning  out  cars  de- 
signed to  maximize  profits  through  built-in 
obsolescence,  gimmickry,  and  safety  hazards. 
The  Insurance  bureaucracy  condoning  if  not 
cooperating  with  this  anti-consumer  pro- 
cedure. The  defense  bureaucracy  perpetu- 
ating a  fantastically  wasteful  military  ad- 
venture. And  so  on — Ralph  Nader  watchers 
are  well  aware  of  the  toy  train  syndrome. 

My  second  postulate  is  that  toy-train  bu- 
reaucracies are  operated  by  people  who  are 


also  free  citizens.  In  my  limited  experience, 
I  have  noted  how  most,  if  not  all,  bureau- 
crats sooner  or  later  become  aware  of  glar- 
ing discrepancies  between  what  their  organi- 
zation is  supposed  to  be  accomplishing  and 
what  It  is  actually  accomplishing. 

Herein  lies  the  dilemma.  As  tax-payers  and 
as  consumers,  we  bureaucrats  often  become 
the  victims  of  other  bureaucrats.  We  can  and 
do  feel  outrage,  frustration  and  even  despair 
because  our  human  needs  are  ignored  or 
clrcimavented  by  other  toy  train  bureauc- 
racies. 

Yet  something,  sadly  enough,  usually  pre- 
vents us  from  Identifying  with  those  who 
are  being  victimized  by  our  own  bureaucracy. 
Something  prevents  us  from  speaking  out 
against  the  destructive  policy,  the  misuse  of 
funds,  the  deceptive  bill — in  a  word,  from 
blowing  the  whistle  in  the  public  interest. 
What  is  inhibiting  us? 

My  third  postulate  Isolates  three  factors 
which  will  tend  to  dictate  my  bureaucratic 
response  to  a  given  situation.  The  three  fac- 
tors are: 

1.  Clubism.  1  accept  the  "Rules  of  the 
Club"  and  I  adhere  to  those  rules  through 
thick  and  thin  because  my  career  and  my 
upward  mobility  depend  upon  submission  to 
this  discipline. 

2.  Cronyism.  However,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  rules,  considerable  leeway  exists 
for  the  exercise  of  individual  Judgement.  I 
therefore  tend  to  follow  the  counsel  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  established  rapport,  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  feel  Instinctively  responsible, 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  bureaucracy. 

3.  Bread-and-Butterism.  I  know  where  my 
own  economic  self-interest  lies  and  I  will  al- 
ways act  to  protect  that  Interest. 

In  my  view,  the  recent  controversy  over 
abolishing  strip  raining  in  West  Virginia  sup- 
ports this  hypothesis.  Numerous  individuals 
at  decision-making  levels  of  state  govern- 
ment had  access  to  evidence  of  gross  damage 
being  done  to  our  environment  and  to  small 
proi)erty-owners'  rights  by  strip  mine  opera- 
tors. Although  many  readily  admitted  their 
deep  concern  privately  or  during  an  unguard- 
ed moment,  the  actual  whistle-blowers  were 
Indeed  few  and  far  between. 

Clubism,  cronyism  and  bread-and-butter- 
ism  effectively  kept  the  great  majority  of 
decision-makers,  from  the  reclamation  In- 
spector to  the  member  of  the  legislature  and 
the  governor.  In  line  with  the  status  quo. 

Nevertheless,  a  countervailing  force  Is  at 
work.  I  believe  It  will  triumph  over  short- 
range  considerations  In  the  end.  Consisting 
of  an  amalgam  of  the  sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibllity  which  each  of  us  harbors,  and  the 
growing  awareness  of  the  tmlt  of  our  en- 
vironment, this  force  sooner  or  later  obliges 
each  of  us  to  face  and  resolve  our  dilemma 
as  citizens. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  whistle-blowing 
may  be  a  sort  of  subversive  activity.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  by  breaking  down  the 
necessary  barrier  between  the  elective-ap- 
pointive executives  who  make  policy,  and 
the  civil  servants  who,  mercifully  removed 
from  the  spoils  system,  carry  out  that  policy, 
the  whistle-blower  is  striking  at  the  roots  of 
the  civil  service  system. 

I  reject  this  argument.  Civil  servants  are 
not  second-class  citizens.  Civil  servants  de- 
pend on  the  quality  of  the  environment  as 
much  as  anybody  else;  they  have  as  much 
stake  in  Its  preservation;  and  they  have  as 
much  right  to  speak  out  as  private  citizens 
In  defense  of  the  environment. 

Indeed,  civil  servants  may  have  a  special 
obligation  to  speak  out.  For  It  is  true  that 
irreversible  decisions  affecting  the  environ- 
ment are  generally  ma<'.e  in  th.it  sort  of  in- 
terface existing  between  the  regulatory  agen- 
cy and  the  regulated  Industry.  The  ecologi- 
cal implications  of  such  decisions  may  dawn 
upon  the  public  months  or  even  years  later. 
I  suggest  whistle-blowing  civil  servants  can 
and  should  perform  a  vital  public  service  by 
helping  to  inject  into  such  closed-door  ses- 
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•Ions  the  community's  determination  to  fully 
protect  the  envlrozunent. 

Whether  or  not  the  Williams  whistle-blow- 
ing hyp>otheets  will  some  day  take  Its  place 
with  the  Peter  principle  as  an  epochal  break- 
through In  our  understanding  of  bureau- 
cratic dynamics,  the  time  must  come  and 
come  soon  when  bureaucracies,  large  or  small, 
achieve  through  the  efforts  of  all  of  us,  lay 
and  professional  alike,  receptivity  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  people  they  are  meant 
to  serve. 

Concern  foe  Qualitt  of  Lote 
(By  Dr.  Dennis  Spriggs) 

Mr.  Hechler,  my  name  is  Dennis  Sprlgga, 
a  breather  of  air,  a  drinker  of  water,  and  a 
partaker  of  the  fruits  of  this  earth.  This  Is 
so  because  I  can  survive  no  other  way  and 
because  I  rather  enjoy  living.  At  least  I  find 
it  superior  to  any  alternative.  And  this  ex- 
plains why  I  am  here  today:  I  must  express 
to  you  my  concern  for  the  quality  of  our  life. 

This  Is  so  urgent  a  matter  that  the  ten- 
dency is  to  include  in  this  short  presenta- 
tion the  whole  of  my  concerns.  But  this  is 
futile,  so  I  shall  attempt  to  make  one  point 
only.  This  point  is: 

"We  have  allowed  and  are  continuing  to 
allow  external,  impersonal  dogmas  to  run 
our  lives.  Further,  I  fear  that  our  leadership 
doee  not  even  recognize  this  as  a  problem." 

What  does  this  mean  and  what  are  these 
impersonal  forces?  There  are  many,  but  to 
demonstrate  the  point  let's  consider  only  one 
of  them,  a  two-headed  monster  called: 

"Growth  and  profits  are  always  good." 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  countiy  we 
have  labored  under  the  assumption  that 
growth  and  profits  are  good.  In  fact,  they 
are  to  be  sought  as  our  prime  objective  be- 
cause from  them  flow  all  that  makes  life  pos- 
sible. With  profits,  companies  can  pay  em- 
ployees and  employees  can  buy  the  things 
they  need.  And  growth  Is  necessary  because 
profits  Increase  and  life  becomes  better  and 
better.  This  is  the  American  dream.  Our 
leaders  have  told  us  so.  They  are  still  telling 
us  so.  And,  we  believe. 

But  consider  for  a  moment  one  trap  that 
such  blind  devotion  leads  us  into.  Growth 
and  profits  are  good,  so  all  of  our  endeavors 
must  result  in  growth  and  profit  or  they  are 
not  worthy.  We  hesitate  to  do  anything  that 
cannot  be  Justified  as  being  "profitable", 
profitable  in  the  monetary  sense.  The  trap 
Is  that  we  fall  to  see  the  worth  In  any  under- 
taking if  it  lies  outside  the  rationale  of 
growth  and  profit. 

We  can  prove  tlUs.  Who  In  his  "right" 
mind  today  would  think  of  operating  a  busi- 
ness if  it  were  not  profitable?  Yet  Is  not  the 
real  reason  for  operating  a  business  merely 
to  supply  goods  and  services  that  people 
need?  So,  we  are  trapped.  We  cannot  do  a 
thing  for  its  legitimate  reason.  We  must  hide 
behind  the  profit  dogma. 

Let's  proceed  to  the  concern  of  this  day — 
the  degradation  of  our  environment.  Most 
reasonable  people  want  a  cleaner  world.  But 
how  do  they  go  about  getting  It?  Again,  It 
must  be  "profitable".  We  cannot  even  clean 
up  our  world  unless  this  sacred  cow  is 
preserved ! 

What,  then,  Is  the  alternative?  For  myself, 
I  want  to  live  in  a  world  where  man  is  free 
to  do  things  Just  because  he  wants  to  do 
them.  I  want  to  live  in  a  world  that  is  free 
of  chemical  odors.  I  want  this  and  am  will- 
ing to  work  toward  this  goal  regardless  of 
any  externRl  mefisure  of  its  worth.  I  want  It, 
therefore,  it  is  Justified. 

I  want  a  world  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
see  for  milos  and  miles  through  clean  air. 
The  only  impairment  in  vision  that  I  shall 
tolerate  is  that  of  fogs  lying  quietly  In  our 
valleys  on  cool  spring  mornings  or  mists 
swirling  about  mountain  peaks  warning  of 
the  coming  storm  I  want  this,  therefore.  It 
Is  Justified. 
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Mr.  Hechler,  in  this  presentation  I  have 
not  attempted  to  point  out  specific  air  pol- 
lution problems  that  should  command  your 
attention.  I  could  have.  I  could  have  men- 
tioned the  severe  odor  problem  in  the  Kana- 
wha Valley.  I  could  have  told  you  that  the 
State  Air  Pollution  Control  Commission  con- 
siders it  a  difficult  problem,  of  low  priority. 
Tou  should  also  know  that  In  the  face  of 
this  public  admission  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  the  various  chemical  companies  are 
content  to  sit  and  agree.  And,  those  of  us 
with  a  dislike  for  the  smell  of  carbon  disul- 
fide must  suffer  the  abuse  of  this  arrogant 
Indifference. 

Also  omitted  from  this  presentation  were 
other  jusUflcations  for  cleaning  our  environ- 
ment and  limiting  growth.  I  could  have  re- 
minded you  that  our  earth  might  die,  or  that 
man,  at  least,  might  die  if  these  affronts 
are  not  cx»rrected.  But,  you  know  these 
things,  so  they  were  omitted. 

I  Intended  only  to  make  one  point  and  that 
U: 

Please,  Let's  remember  the  real  reasons 
for  our  undertakings — because  people  want 
them  and  need  them.  Let's  not  rely  on  some 
external.  Irrelevant  standard  such  aa  profit 
figures  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  worth  of  our 
endeavors.  Because,  as  we  are  reminded  by 
the  Little  Prince  '.  .  .  for  those  of  us  who 
understand  life,  figures  are  a  matter  of 
Indifference." 
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URGENT  NATIONAL  NEEDS— PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY'S  PROPHETIC 
MESSAGE 


HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  fact  the  challenges  and  diflaculties 
of  the  1970's,  it  is  weU  to  note  that  only 
a  decade  ago  we  faced  equally  difficult 
decisions.  As  we  attempt  to  plan  for  a 
significant  and  aggressive  national  space 
program  for  the  1970's,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  on  this  date  in  1961  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  made  an 
equally  difficult  and  challenging  deci- 
sion. It  is  time  again  that  we  seize  the 
initiative  and  make  a  positive  decision 
for  a  strong  national  space  program.  I 
include  President  Kennedy's  decisive 
words  in  tlie  Record  of  1961  tis  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  of  the  importance  of 
our  national  space  effort: 
Address  or  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Mat 
25.  1961 

SPACE 

Finally.  If  we  are  to  win  the  battle  that 
is  going  on  around  the  world  between  free- 
dom and  tyranny.  If  we  are  to  win  the  battle 
for  men's  minds,  the  dramatic  achievements 
in  space  which  occurred  in  recent  weeks 
should  have  made  clear  to  us  all.  as  did  the 
sputnik  in  1957.  the  Impact  of  this  adven- 
ture on  the  minds  of  men  everywhere  who 
are  attempting  to  make  a  determination  of 
which  ro3wl  they  should  take.  Since  early  In 
my  term  our  efforts  in  space  have  been  un- 
der review.  With  the  advice  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, who  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Space 
Council,  we  have  examined  where  we  are 
strong  and  where  we  are  not,  where  we  may 
succeed  and  where  we  may  not.  Now  It  is 
time  to  take  longer  strides — time  for  a  great 
new  American  enterprise — time  for  this  Na- 
tion to  take  a  clearly  leading  role  In  space 
achievement  which  In  many  ways  may  hold 
the  key  to  our  future  on  earth.  (Applause.) 


I  believe  we  possess  all  the  resources  and 
all  the  talents  necessary.  But  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are  that  we  have  never  made  the  na- 
tional decisions  or  marshaled  the  national 
resources  required  for  such  leadership.  We 
have  never  specified  long-range  goals  on  an 
urgent  time  schedule,  or  managed  our  re- 
sources and  our  time  so  as  to  insure  their 
fulfillment. 

Recognizing  the  headstart  obtained  by  the 
Soviets  with  their  large  rocket  engines,  which 
gives  them  many  months  of  leadtlme,  and 
recognizing  the  likelihood  that  they  will  ex- 
ploit this  lead  for  some  time  to  come  in  still 
more  impressive  successes,  we  nevertheless 
are  required  to  make  new  efforts  on  our  own. 
For  while  we  cannot  guarantee  that  we  shall 
one  day  be  first,  we  can  guarantee  that  any 
failure  to  make  this  effort  will  find  us  last. 
[Applause.]  We  take  an  additional  risk  by 
making  it  in  full  view  of  the  world — but  as 
shown  by  the  feat  of  Astronaut  Bhepard,  this 
very  risk  enhances  our  stature  when  we  are 
successful.  But  this  Is  not  merely  a  race. 
Space  Is  open  to  us  now;  and  our  eagerness 
to  share  Its  meaning  is  not  governed  by  the 
efforts  of  others.  We  go  Into  sjwce  because 
whatever  mankind  must  undertake,  freemen 
must  fully  share.  (Applause.) 

I  therefore  ask  the  Congress,  above  and 
beyond  the  increases  I  have  earlier  requested 
for  space  activities,  to  provide  the  funds 
which  are  needed  to  meet  the  following  na- 
tional goals: 

First.  I  believe  that  this  Nation  should 
commit  Itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before 
this  decade  is  out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  returning  him  safely  to  earth.  No 
single  space  project  In  this  period  will  be 
more  exciting,  or  more  impressive  to  man- 
kind, or  more  ImpKJrtant  for  the  long-range 
exploration  of  space;  and  none  will  be  so 
difficult  or  expensive  to  accomplish.  Includ- 
ing necessary  supporting  research,  this  ob- 
jective will  require  an  additional  $531  million 
this  year  and  still  higher  sums  in  the  future. 
We  projKJse  to  accelerate  development  of  the 
appropriate  lunar  spacecraft.  We  propose  to 
develop  alternate  liquid  and  solid  fuel  boost- 
ers much  larger  than  any  now  being  devel- 
oped, until  certain  which  Is  superior.  We 
propose  additional  funds  for  other  engine 
development  and  for  unmanned  explora- 
tions— explorations  which  are  particularly 
Important  for  one  purpose  which  this  Nation 
vrtll  never  overlook;  the  survival  of  the  man 
who  first  makes  this  daring  flight.  But  in  a 
very  real  sense.  It  will  not  be  one  man  going 
to  the  moon — we  make  this  Judgment  affirm- 
atively— It  wiU  be  an  entire  nation.  For  all 
of  us  must  work  to  put  him  there. 

Second,  an  additional  $23  mUllon,  together 
with  $7  million  already  available,  will  accel- 
erate development  of  the  Rover  nuclear 
rocket.  This  is  a  technological  enterprise  In 
which  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  striking 
progress,  and  which  gives  promise  of  some 
day  providing  a  means  for  even  more  exciting 
and  ambitious  exploration  of  space,  perhaps 
beyond  the  moon,  perhaps  to  the  very  ends  of 
the  solar  system  itself. 

Third,  an  additional  $50  million  will  make 
the  most  of  otir  present  leadership  by  ac- 
celerating the  use  of  space  satellites  for 
worldwide  communications.  When  we  have 
put  Into  space  a  system  that  will  enable  peo- 
ple in  remote  areas  of  the  earth  to  exchange 
messages,  hold  conversations,  and  eventually 
see  television  programs,  we  will  have  achieved 
a  success  as  beneficial  as  it  will  be  striking. 

Fourth,  an  additional  $75  million — of 
which  $53  million  Is  for  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau— will  help  give  us  at  the  earlieet  possi- 
ble time  a  satellite  system  for  worldwide 
weather  observation.  Such  a  system  will  be 
of  inestimable  commercial  and  scientific 
value;  and  the  information  It  provides  will 
be  made  freely  available  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Let  It  be  clear — and  this  Is  a  Judgment 
which  the  Members  of  the  Congress  must 
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anally  make — let  it  be  clear  that  I  am  asking 
tbe  Congress  and  the  country  to  accept  a 
firm  ccmmltment  to  a  new  course  of  ac- 
tion— a  course  which  will  last  for  many 
years  and  carry  very  heavy  coets,  $531  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  an  estimated 
$7-9  bllUon  additional  over  the  next  5  years. 
If  we  are  to  go  only  halfway,  or  reduce  our 
sights  m  the  face  of  difficulty.  In  my  judg- 
ment tt  would  be  better  not  to  go  at  all. 
This  Is  a  choice  which  this  country  must 
make,  and  I  am  confident  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Space  Committees  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees you  will  consider  the  matter  carefully. 
It  Is  a  most  Important  decision  that  we 
make  as  a  nation;  but  all  of  you  have  lived 
through  the  last  4  years  and  have  seen  the 
significance  of  space  and  the  adventures  in 
si>ace,  and  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty 
what  the  ultimate  meaning  will  be  of  the 
mastery  of  space.  I  believe  we  should  go  to 
the  moon.  But  I  think  every  citizen  of  this 
country  as  well  as  the  Members  of  Congrees 
should  consider  the  matter  carefully  In  mak- 
ing their  Judgment,  to  which  we  have  given 
attention  over  many  weeks  and  months,  as 
it  Is  a  heavy  burden;  and  there  is  no  sense 
In  agreeing,  or  desiring,  that  the  United 
States  take  an  affirmative  position  in  outer 
space  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  the  work 
and  bear  the  burdens  to  make  it  successful. 
If  we  are  not,  we  should  decide  today  fAo- 
plause.) 

Let  me  stress  also  that  more  money  alone 
will  not  do  the  job.  This  decision  demands  a 
major  national  commitment  of  scientific  and 
technical  manpower,  material  and  faculties 
and  the  possibUlty  of  their  diversion  from 
other  important  acUvltles  where  they  are 
already  thinly  spread.  It  means  a  degree  of 
dedication,  organization,  and  discipline 
which  have  not  always  characterized  our 
research  and  development  efforts.  It  means 
we  cannot  afford  undue  work  stoppages  in- 
flated costs  of  material  or  Ulent,  wasteful 
Interagency  rivalries,  or  a  high  turnover  of 
key  personnel. 

New  objectives  and  new  money  cannot 
solve  these  problems.  They  could,  in  fact 
aggravate  them  further— vmless  every  scien- 
tist, every  engineer,  every  serviceman,  every 
technician,  contractor,  and  civil  servant  In- 
volved gives  his  personal  pledge  that  thla 
Nation  win  move  forward,  with  the  full  speed 
of  freedom,  in  the  exciting  adventure  of 
space. 


MRS.  MARJORIE  MERRIWEATHER 
POST  FETES  WOUNDED  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  12  my  wife  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  garden  party  given  by  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Merrlweather  Post  in  honor  of 
wovmded  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Mrs.  Smith  was  privileged  to  speak 
with  many  of  these  courageous  young 
men,  and  she  came  awav  with  an  even 
greater  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
sacrifices  made  by  these  brave  men. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Post  for  her  own  very 
special  and  extensive  efforts  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  sears  in  behalf  of  cur  serv- 
icemen. The  following  copy  of  a  news 
release  addresses  itself  to  one  of  the 
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many  tributes  payed  to  Mrs.  Post  for  her 
patriotic  efforts: 

Mrs.    Mabjorie    MxRaiwuATHEK    Post    Fttes 
Wounded  Vietnam  Vktehans 

Waskinoton  (May  17, 1971) — In  his  Armed 
Forces  Day  message.  President  Nixon  called 
upon  all  Americans  to  pause  on  May  IS  In 
honor  and  appreciation  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  "not  only  for 
their  sacrifices  but  for  their  constant  guard- 
ianship of  freedom  and  Justice  throughout 
the  world." 

One  Washington  resident,  in  a  continued 
expression  of  her  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  American  serviceman,  quickly  and  quiet- 
ly set  forth  to  participate  in  this  celebra- 
tion in  her  own  way — by  hosting  a  lavish  gar- 
den party  for  a  large  group  of  Washington 
area  hospitalized  Vietnam  Veterai\s. 

The  hostess  was  Mrs.  Marjorle  Merrlweath- 
er Post,  famed  Washington  socialite.  The 
May  12th  garden  party  marked  the  fifth  con- 
secutive year  that  Mrs.  Merrlweather  Poet 
has  entertained  hospitalized  sailors,  soldiers, 
and  Marines  from  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
and  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  at  her  HUl- 
wood  estate. 

The  first  social  at  HlUwood  for  servicemen 
was  held  on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1967.  This  was 
Mrs.  Post's  initial  "Welcome  Home"  to  the 
heavy  influx  of  wounded  Vietnam  casualties 
retxirning  to  the  Washington  area,  in  con- 
J  unction  with  the  Marine  Corps  League's 
"Operation  Appreciation"  Program. 

Mrs.  Merrlweather  Post  has  ministered  to 
the  needs  of  many  returning  servicemen 
from  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  and  has 
taken  an  individual  interest  in  several  of 
them.  Over  the  years,  she  has  sponsored  a 
variety  of  entertainment  and  enjoyment  for 
the  recuperating  servicemen  ranging  from 
concerts,  stage  shows,  and  musicals  to  at- 
tendance at  athletic  events.  Christmas  par- 
ties and  gifts,  trips  to  local  restaurants  and 
night  clutw,  etc. 

In  recognition  and  appreciation  of  her 
demonstrated  concern  and  solid  support  for 
the  American  hoepttalLzed  serviceman,  and 
for  her  lifetime  of  philanthropy  and  public 
service,  the  Marine  Corps  League,  a  Congres- 
sional! y-chartered  national  veterans  service 
organization  of  active  duty,  retired,  and  hon- 
orably discharged  U.S.  Marines,  bestowed  its 
top  award,  the  "Dickey  Chapelle  Award" 
upon  Mrs.  Marjorle  Merrlweather  Post  at 
their  1969  national  convention  in  Miami 
Beach,  Florida. 

The  Dickey  Chapelle  Award  Is  presented 
annually  in  memory  of  newswoman  Dickey 
Chapelle  who  was  kUled  by  a  Viet  Cong 
booby-trap  while  on  patrol  with  a  Marine 
Company  on  November  4,  1965. 
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SCIENTISTS  REPORT  SHOWS 
DANGER 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?' 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKa 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  thought- 
provoking  article  about  the  possible  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  SST.  This 
interesting  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Scott  Newhall  and  was  published  In  the 
May  17, 1971,  issue  of  the  Newhall  Signal: 
Scientist's  Report  Shows  Dancer 
(By  Scott  Newhall) 

A  calamity  of  almost  unthinkable  inagnl> 
tude  will  face  the  human  race  If  the  SST  is 
ever  actually  produced  and  becomes  opera- 
tional. 

Briefly,  the  calamity  can  be  described  thus: 

If  600  supersonic  transports  of  the  type 
now  being  designed  ever  actually  fly  at  their 
planned  60,000-foot  altitude,  then  in  ten 
years  the  entire  human  population  of  our 
planet  faces  the  possibility  of  blindness. 

The  emissions  from  the  SST  and  Its  for- 
eign counterparts  will  so  disturb  atmospheric 
conditions  that  the  intensity  of  ultra-violet 
radiation  from  space  will  be  enormously  In- 
creased on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
eyes  of  both  men  and  animals  will  be  de- 
stroyed. (That  is,  unless  they  wish  to  live 
undergound  or  in  radlatlon-proof  commu- 
nities.) 

This  shocking  fact  Is  at  present  contained 
in  an  as-yet  unpublished  University  of  Cali- 
fornia report.  It  is.  however,  planned  for  pub- 
lication in  the  respected  technical  journal 
Science,  in  about  two  weeks'  time. 

Until  now,  almost  all  of  the  opposition  to 
the  SST  has  been  regarded  as  a  combined 
general  protest  from  various  "do-good"  con- 
servation groups  and  thoughtful  members  of 
Congress.  But  this  shocking  revelation  Is  in 
no  sense  a  vague  ecological  Jeremiad. 

It  is  contained  in  a  report  of  investiga- 
tions carried  out  under  direction  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  renowned  scientists.  Dr. 
Harold  S.  Johnston,  professor  and  dean  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Cairfomia  at 
Berkeley.  Dr.  Johnston  is  principal  Investi- 
gator with  the  Inorganic  Materials  Research 
Division  of  the  University's  prestigious  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory,  which  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  world  science  centers 
studying  sdl  aspects  of  the  nuclear  age. 

Dr.  Johnston  has  not  made  his  findings 
public,  and  has  not  been  queried  on  this,  out 
of  respect  for  his  position  as  a  scientist.  The 
results  of  scientific  research  follow  a  pre- 
scribed route:  they  are  first  revealed  to  col- 
leagues, then  a  first  general  announcement 
comes  In  a  scientific  publication,  from  which 
they  are  picked  up  and  given  circulation  by 
the  news  media. 

Dr.  Johnston's  findings  are  still  two  weeks 
away  from   publication   in  Science. 

Unexpectedly,  the  SST.  whlc^i  appep.recl  to 
be  a  dead  issue,  was  resurrected  in  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  House  last  week.  It  is 
now  again  a  political  football  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  gridiron. 

Some  scientists  not  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus, familiar  with  Dr.  Johnston's  study  in- 
formed this  reporter  that  In  view  of  the 
resurgence  of  the  SST  In  Congress  they  felt 
that  this  terrifying  Information  deserved 
public  attention. 

Therefore,  a  brief  resume  of  the  basis  for 
this  potential   catastrophe   follows: 

To  begin  with,  the  planet  Earth  Is  shield- 
ed by  an  atmospheric  belt,  called  the  tropo- 
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sphere,  in  the  altitudes  at  which  the  SST  and 
its  foreign  counterparts  are  designed  to  fly. 

This  is  a  stagnant  belt  in  which  there  Is 
very  little  atmospheric  dlettirbance.  It  con- 
tains a  high  amount  of  ozone. 

Ozone  Is  an  unstable  molecule  of  oxygen 
containing  three  atoms  of  oxygen  per  mole- 
cule (chemically  0,) ,  whereas  the  most  stable 
form  of  oxygen  which  sustains  life  is  the 
molecule  containing  two  atoms  (chemically 
0,). 

Ozone  has  the  peculiar  property  of  absorb- 
ing ultraviolet  radiation.  That  is  the  invisible 
radiation  which  Is  shorter  in  wave-length 
than  visible  light,  and  longer  than  X-rays.  It 
is  the  radiation  which  causes  sunburn. 

Ultra-violet  radiation  is  health-giving  In 
relatively  small  amounts.  If  that  amount 
is  increased  only  slightly.  It  can  be  tre- 
mendously damaging.  Snow-blindness,  skin 
cancer,  and  similar  Injurious  effects  are  as- 
sociated with  ultra-violet  overdoses.  The 
retina  of  the  eye  is  most  sensitive  and  easily 
damaged. 

Life  as  It  now  exists  on  earth  has  developed 
under  an  ozone  shield  which  filters  out  all 
but  a  very  small  amotmt  of  the  ultra-violet 
radiation   emitted   by  the  sun's  corona. 

The  SST  comes  into  the  picture  at  60,000 
feet  because  among  the  many  emissions 
from  its  Jet  power  plant  there  Is  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  nitric  oxide.  This  nitric  oxide 
left  behind  by  an  SST  will  act  as  a  catalylat 
In  the  ozone  shield,  transforming  the  ozone 
into  normal  oxygen  which  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  fllterlng  out  ultra-violet  radiation. 

Since  the  ozone  belt  Is  relatively  stag- 
nant, the  nitric  oxide  is  not  dissipated,  and 
its  qxiantlty  at  that  altitude  becomes  cumu- 
latively greater,  and  more  and  more  ozone  is 
broken  down  with  the  path  of  every  super- 
sonic transport,  no  matter  what  flag  it  flies. 

It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Johnston's  calcula- 
tions Indicate  that  in  ten  years  the  earth's 
ozone  shield  will  have  been  destroyed  to 
such  an  extent  that  massive  amounts  of 
ultra-violet  rays  will  reach  the  surface  of 
the  planet.  And  these  massive  doses  of  ultra- 
violet radiation  could.  In  turn,  destroy  the 
eyesight  of  the  human  race,  unless  they  with- 
draw from  the  light  of  the  day. 

As  of  this  writing,  no  hint  of  Dr.  John- 
ston's report  has  been  brought  to  public  at- 
tention, possibly  not  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

If  President  Nixon  is  aware  of  the  tragedy 
quotient  of  the  SST  no  word  of  it  has 
leaked  from  the  White  House,  nor  has  any 
Indication  of  it  been  given  by  virtue  of  re- 
cent political  decision  to  resurrect  the  de- 
funct high-level  transport. 

Actually,  it  has  been  reported  that  Dr. 
Johnston  has  encountered  some  resistance  to 
his  findings,  and  publication  of  his  report, 
at  least  in  part,  has  been  withheld  pending 
certain  investigations. 


DEDICATTON  OF  COMMUNITY  PARK 
IN  LEFLORE,  OKLA. 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKl,AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  opportimity  to  participate  In 
the  dedication  of  a  community  park  In 
the  small  eastern  Oklahoma  community 
of  Leflore.  That  park,  beautiful,  tran- 
quil, and  designed  to  provide  many  hours 
of  enjoyment  for  people  of  all  ages,  was 
consti-ucted  by  "green  thumbers"  spon- 
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sored  by  the  Oklahoma  Farmers  Union. 
It  was  a  delight  for  me  to  participate 
in  the  dedication  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
work  done  by  Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  not 
cmly  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  but 
throughout  the  coimtry.  They  have  been 
particularly  active  in  Oklahoma,  where 
they  are  sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma 
Farmers  Union.  Their  hard  work  and 
dedication  have  won  the  attention  and 
gratitude  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate 
and  I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Okla- 
homa State  Senate  congratulating  and 
commending  the  Oklahoma  Farmers 
Union  and  Green  Thumb.  Inc.: 

A    Resolution    Congratulatinc    and    Com- 

MLNDING    THE     OKLAHOMA    FARICERS    UNION 

for  Sponsoring  the  Orxen  Thumb  Proj- 
ect   Which    Won    the    National    Award; 

AND  DIKECTING  DISTRIBUTION 

Whereas,  the  National  Farmers  Union  has 
sponsored  the  Green  Thumb,  Inc.;  and 

Whereas,  the  Oreen  Thumb,  Inc.,  has  em- 
ployed over  3.000  older,  retired  farmers  on 
beautification   projects;    and 

Whereas,  the  Oklahoma  Farmers  Union 
has  sp>onsored  the  Oreen  Thumb  Project  in 
Oltlahoma;    and 

Whereas,  the  "Green  Thumbers"  employed 
under  this  project  average  69  years  of  age 
and  have  an  average  income,  exclusive  of 
earnings  from  the  Green  Thumb  Project, 
of  approximately  $900.00  per  yecu'  including 
Social  Security  payments;   and 

Whereas,  Oklahoma's  Green  Thumb  Proj- 
ect has  been  awarded  the  National  Award 
for  Its  outstanding  work  In  beautifying 
numerous  parks  and  recreation  areas 
throughout  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Ist  session  of  tbe  33rd  Oklahoma 
Legislature : 

Section  1.  The  Oklahoma  State  Senate 
hereby  congratulates  and  commends  the 
Oklahoma  Farmers  Union,  Chester  L.  Stone, 
Oklahoma  State  Director  of  the  Farmers 
Union  Green  Thumb  Project,  and  the  senior 
citizens  whose  Inspiring  efforts  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  beauty  of 
this  state  for  which  all  Oklahomans  are 
greatly    Indebted. 

Section  3.  The  Industrial  Development  and 
Park  Department,  the  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society,  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Institutions,  Social 
and  RehabUltatlve  Service,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  the  municipalities  and  other 
agencies  and  organizations  which  cooperated 
in  the  Green  Thumb  Project  are  hereby  ex- 
tended the  commendation  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate. 

Section  3.  Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  VS.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, the  Oklahoma  Congressional  delegation, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Oklahoma 
Farmers  Union,  the  Oklahoma  State  Direc- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Union  Oreen  Thumb 
Project  and  each  of  the  agencies  set  out  In 
Section    2    hereof. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  6th  day  of 
Mav,    1971. 


MUTUAL  FUND  ADVERTISING 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   GXORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speakei,  recently 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  suggested  in 
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a  speech  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
Congress  to  update  the  restrictions  on 
mutual  fund  advertising  and  mass  mer- 
chandising techniques,  as  follows: 

The  present  legal  restrictions  on  mutual 
fund  advertising  should  also  be  the  subject 
of  prompt  SJ:.C.  action.  These  restnctlosu 
again  put  your  Industry  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  bank  trust  departments 
whose  advertising  is  not  subject  to  S^.C. 
regulations. 

Since  only  three  out  of  ten  adults  even 
know  what  mutual  funds  are  your  concern 
with  thla  problem  Is  understandable.  While 
mutual  funds  may  not  be  a  suitable  Invest- 
ment for  every  American,  the  public  should 
not  be  deprived  of  learning  about  a  type 
of  security  which  Is  particularly  suited  for 
the  small  investor. 

Over  the  years  the  S.E.C.  hae  applied  ad- 
vertising restrictions  on  mutual  fund  shares 
which  are  similar  to  those  applied  to  new 
Issues.  This  position  has  limited  fund  ad- 
vertising for  moet  purposes  to  the  familiar 
"tombstone  ad"  or  through  the  tise  of  a 
proeptectus.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
these  restrictions  are  presently  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

No  one  here  believes  that  mutual  fund 
advertising  should  go  unregulated.  But 
there  are  alternatives  between  the  S^.C's 
position  and  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions 
which  are  compatible  with  our  concepts  of 
Investor  protection. 

To  start  with,  revisions  are  necesaary  in 
the  regulations  governing  mutual  fund  pros- 
pectuses. The  prospectus  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide the  average  investor  with  full  disclosure. 
It  should  also  Inform  him  as  to  the  risks  and 
benefits  of  his  proposed  Investment.  Unfor- 
tunately, under  current  S.E.C,  requirements 
prospectuses  are  replete  with  highly  tech- 
nical jargon  which  Is  Incomprehensible  to 
the  average  investor.  They  contain  lengthy 
discussions  about  matters  far  removed  from 
the  concept  of  investment  risks  and  bene- 
fits. Immediate  action  should  be  taken  to 
create  a  clear,  concise  and  Informative  docu- 
ment— perhaps  a  summary  prospectus.  While 
the  Commission  is  currently  studying  this 
matter,  prompt  action  should  be  taken  es- 
pecially In  the  mutual  fund  area. 

In  the  field  of  advertising  the  S.E.C.  has 
over  the  years  regulated  ads  which  go  beyond 
the  "tombstone".  For  example,  there  are 
special  rules  governing  the  advertisements 
of  Investment  advisers.  Broker-dealers  are 
In  most  Instances  only  subject  to  the  anti- 
fraud  requirements  of  the  Securities  Acts. 
It  should  therefore  be  possible  to  develop 
an  Advertising  Code  which  permits  a  mutual 
fund  to  tell  its  story  in  a  reasonable  and 
balanced  manner.  Close  S.E.C.  scrutiny 
would  protect  investors  against  abuses  and 
give  assurances  that  the  Code  was  being 
observed. 

The  Securities  and  Exchsmge  Commis- 
sion itself  in  trtmsmlttlng  Its  institu- 
tional trading  study  to  Congress  on 
March  10.  1971,  recommended  a  lessen- 
ing of  restrictions  on  mutual  fund  ad- 
vertising and  mass  merchandising  tech- 
niques as  a  way  to  make  the  mutual  fund 
distribution  system  more  efQclent.  Don- 
ald C.  Samuel,  chairman  of  the  No-Load 
Mutual  Fund  Association,  has  indicated 
this  is  especially  important  for  those  in- 
vestment companies  which  sell  their 
shares  to  investors  at  net  asset  value 
without  a  sales  load  or  commission.  They 
must  rely  almost  entirely  on  advertising. 

Under  present  provisions  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  mutual  fimd  shares 
may  be  offered  and  sold  only  by  means 
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of  a  prospectus.  The  law  requires  com- 
plete financial  and  other  Information, 
and  Congress  has  assured  full  disclosure 
by  strict  penalties. 

Section  2(10)  of  the  law  includes  all 
lunds  of  advertising  by  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, radio,  or  television  in  the  defini- 
tion of  prospectus.  Only  a  tombstone 
advertisement;  that  Is,  an  advertisement 
that  does  no  more  than  Identify  a  se- 
curity Is  exempt. 

Our  job  in  Congress  is  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and  investors  by  giving 
the  SEC  laws  which  stimulate  an  ever- 
expanding  securities  industry,  with  more 
and  more  investors  in  American  free  en- 
terprise, so  we  have  capital  with  which 
to  Increase  the  gross  national  product 
and  promote  jobs  and  prosperity  for  all. 
Today  there  are  about  8  V^  million  mutual 
fund  shareholders  among  the  3IV2  mil- 
lion Investors  in  our  securities  markets. 
We  live  in  an  era  of  tele^asion,  computers, 
data  processing,  radio,  microwave  relays, 
and  a  communications  technology  that 
did  not  exist  when  Congress  wrote  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Williams  and 
the  SEC  that  the  mutual  fund  distribu- 
tion system  will  be  improved  by  an  up- 
dating of  the  unrealistic  restrictions  on 
mutual  fund  advertising.  For  years  the 
SEC  has  permitted  the  oral  solicitation 
of  indications  of  interest  among  investors 
in  purchasing  a  security  before  a  regis- 
tration statement  has  become  effective 
and  prior  to  delivery  of  a  prospectus  to 
an  investor.  The  law  now  also  permits  a 
summary  of  prospectus  to  be  used,  and 
in  some  cases  a  preliminary  prospectus. 

Since  mutual  funds  are  in  constant  reg- 
istration with  the  SEC  and  are  continu- 
ously offered  to  the  public  like  a  new 
issue,  I  think  it  would  increase  investor 
protection  and  promote  the  public  in- 
terest to  broaden  the  existing  exemption 
in  section  2(10)  (b)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  to  include  in  advertising  solici- 
tations of  interest,  solicitations  of  offers 
to  purchase,  and  offers  to  sell  mutual  fund 
shares,  under  proper  SEC  regulations. 
The  law  should  continue  to  require  that 
a  prospectus  meeting  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  section  10  of  the  1933  act 
be  provided  to  an  investor  at  or  before 
the  time  a  sale  is  consummated.  In  or- 
der to  provide  a  point  of  departure  for 
discussion  and  suggestions.  I  am  intro- 
ducing an  appropriate  amendment  to  the 
1933  act  reflecting  these  proposed 
changes.  I  invite  the  comment  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  interested  persons. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  W.  STANCIL. 
CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  VETERANS 
APPEALS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  James  W.  Standi,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govem- 
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ment  after  more  than  36  years  of  dedi- 
cated public  service. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Stan- 
di received  his  LLB.  degree  from  South- 
eastern University  Law  School  in  1941 
and  was  admitted  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  the  same  year.  After  serving 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n  he 
joined  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  as 
an  attorney.  He  advanced  rapidly  and  in 
1957  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  by  the  then 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
approved  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower. While  serving  as  Chairman  he 
continued  his  education  and  in  1965  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  master  of  science 
in  public  administration  by  George 
Washington  University. 

The  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals,  a  stat- 
utory appellate  body,  provides  independ- 
ent and  objective  appellate  review  of  all 
questions  on  claims  for  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  finally  decides  all  Issues 
of  fact  and  law  involved  therein.  During 
Mr.  Stancil's  14  years  as  Chairman,  more 
than  400.000  appeals  were  decided  here 
in  Washington  and  another  170,000  were 
adjudiciated  in  field  offices.  Through  his 
judidal  temperament,  deep  concern  for 
equity  and  justice  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship he  motivated  and  inspired  his  staff 
to  decide  appeals  with  sympathetic  im- 
derstanding  so  as  to  reflect  the  generous 
intent  of  the  law. 

Jim  Stancil's  sustained  contribution  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  VA  mission 
has  been  outstanding.  He  has  earned  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  officials,  both  in 
and  outside  of  the  VA  for  maintaining 
the  highest  possible  standards  in  admin- 
istering the  appellate  program.  He  has 
earned  the  highest  honor  awards  that 
the  VA  can  give,  including  the  Excep- 
tional Service  Award  and  the  Meritorious 
Service  Award.  Mr.  Standi  has  also  re- 
ceived many  awards  and  commendations 
from  veterans  national  service  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Legion,  the 
VFW,  DAV,  AMVETS,  and  their  service 
officers  at  the  grassroot  State  and  county 
levels.  He  also  received  the  B'nai  B'rith 
National  Service  Award  for  his  excep- 
tional contribution  to  the  hiring  of  the 
bUnd. 

Mr.  Stancil's  efforts  were  always  di- 
rected toward  excellence  in  service  to 
veterans  and  quaUty  of  appellate  de- 
cisions. He  played  a  leading  role  imple- 
menting the  "Statement  of  Case" 
law  passed  by  Congress  to  provide  an 
elaborate  system  to  insure  due  process 
for  the  protection  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  making  the  right  of  appeal 
more  meaningful.  Mr.  Standi  also  uti- 
lized another  law  to  obtain  independent 
medical  opinions  from  leading  medical 
schools  and  institutions  where  warranted 
by  the  medical  complexity  or  contro- 
versy in  a  case.  The  use  of  medical  ex- 
perts who  are  not  employees  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  added  objec- 
tivity to  the  appellate  process.  He  also 
faithfully  Implemented  the  law  to  make 
separate  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  in  each  appellate  decision. 
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Jim  Standi  was  an  outstanding  chair- 
man with  profound  and  sympathetic 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  veterans 
or  our  great  Nation.  On  his  retirement 
he  can  be  proud  of  the  organization  that 
he  chaired  for  so  long.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  let- 
ters received  from  two  Administrators  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  under  whom  Jim 
Standi  served : 
Mescanthjs  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 

Chicago.  III.,  May  14, 1971. 
Mr.  Jambs  W.  Stancil, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Appeals, 
Veterans'  Administration, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  planning  on  retiring  and 
having  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  more 
leisure,  travel,  and  happiness.  I  don't  believe 
I  have  ever  known  anyone  In  the  public 
service  who  has  been  more  devoted  and 
given  so  energetically  of  his  time  and  effort 
than  you  have  to  the  veteran,  his  widow  and 
orphan.  You  have  put  Into  action  and  deeds 
the  words  which  President  Kennedy  spoke  In 
his  Inaugural  Address  when  he  said,  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you  but 
rather  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 
I  realize  full  well  that  during  the  years  I 
served  as  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, you  gave  unstlntlngly  of  yourself, 
which  made  my  Job  so  much  easier. 

I  only  hope  that  with  the  additional  leisure 
time  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
ing to  Chicago  so  that  I  as  well  as  your  many 
friends  In  this  area  can  see  more  of  you. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  Join 
with  yoiir  many  friends  In  recognizing  your 
loyalty  to  God  and  Country  and  to  offer  my 
humble  admiration  to  a  man  whose  life  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  difficult  and  often 
painful  task  of  serving  his  fellow  man. 
Most  sincerely, 

John  S.  Oleason,  Jr. 

manuractctrino  chemists' 

Association,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC.  May  13. 1971. 
Mr.  James  W.  Stancil, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals, 
Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Jim:  Congratulations  on  your  de- 
cision to  retire  from  the  active  list.  After 
such  a  long  and  illustrious  career,  you  de. 
serve  a  change  In  the  direction  of  a  slower 
pace. 

I  know  you  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  look 
back  on  the  great  opportunity  you  had  and 
took  advantage  of  in  assisting  American  war 
veterans.  I  consider  myself  most  fortunate 
to  have  served  with  you  during  a  large  span 
of  this  service. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  Pauline  for  many 
years  of  peace  and  contentment. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver. 


GREGORY  STRAUBINGER — VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  a  guest  at  the  37th 
Armual  Convention  of  the  Erie  County 
Council,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  that  convention  is 
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the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  broad- 
cast scriptwriting  contest. 

The  top  award  this  year  went  to  Greg- 
ory Straubinger,  a  student  at  Maryvale 
Senior  High  School.  Greg  is  a  senior  and 
plans  to  attend  Ithaca  College  in  the  fall. 

His  teachers,  Mrs.  Loughren  and  Mr. 
Texido,  involved  in  his  scriptwriting 
preparation,  certainly  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  their  inspiration.  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  comments  of  this  young 
man.  When  we  hear  such  eloquence  and 
wisdom  from  a  high  school  senior,  it 
seems  to  add  dignity  to  all  young  men 
and  women.  It  restores  our  confidence  in 
the  future  of  this  country. 

I  commend  Gregory's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  include 
his  script  at  this  point: 

Tlie  24th  Annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Broadcast  Scriptwriting  Contest 

When  I  think  of  the  United  States,  I  think 
of  many  things;  I  think  of  hot  dogs,  base- 
ball games  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  But 
foremost  in  my  mind  when  I  think  of  the 
United  States  are  the  Ideals  that  this  coun- 
try was  founded  on;  the  ideals  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  Justice,  These  concepts  are  the 
cornerstone  of  the  American  Dream.  A  dream 
that  made  this  country  great,  and  a  dream 
that  has  withstood  the  trials  of  nearly  200 
years,  and  that  dream  is  founded  on  a  deep 
faith  in  and  devotion  to  one  single  concept, 
Just  one  word — and  that  word  is  freedom. 
We  hear  the  word  freedom  used  over  and 
over  these  days.  We  all  talk  about  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.  We  have 
all  used  the  phrase  "it's  a  free  country",  but 
living  in  this  free  country  many  of  us  have 
forgotten  how  that  freedom  came  about. 

The  first  Americans  were  not  born  with  all 
the  freedoms  that  we've  come  to  take  for 
granted.  They  had  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom; and  Just  as  they  fought  to  gain  free- 
dom, so  must  we  fight  to  retain  it.  Each  and 
every  American  must  play  a  personal  role  to 
preserve  freedom.  Naturally  not  all  of  us  can 
take  up  arms  and  guard  our  freedom  with 
military  might;  but,  all  of  us — man  and 
woman,  young  and  old  alike,  can  and  must 
do  something.  We  can  all  respect  and  encour- 
age law  and  order,  for  without  law,  there  is 
no  freedom.  We  can  speak  out  in  support  of 
our  country  (for  freedom  of  speech  can  work 
both  ways),  and  we  can  all  be  aware  that 
while  the  actions  of  a  person  or  group  may 
seem  honorable  on  the  surface,  they  may  be 
aimed  at  undermining  the  freedom  that  this 
country  now  enjoys.  We  must  be  constantly 
on  guard  against  any  force  that  would  seek 
to  reduce  the  basic  freedoms  of  this  country. 

These  basic  freedoms  must  be  preserved, 
defended  and  protected.  They  must  be  made 
meaningful,  both  for  ourselves,  and  for  those 
around  us.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American 
to  exemplify  the  things  that  this  country 
stands  for.  We  must  listen,  with  an  open 
mind,  to  those  whose  views  may  differ  from 
our  own  as  well  as  to  those  who  share  our 
own  opinions.  We  must  not  prejudge,  but 
rather  evaluate  each  man  on  his  own  qualifi- 
cations, respecting  the  right  of  every  man 
to  his  own  opinion,  and  using  reason  and 
compromise,  rather  than  force  and  vlolenca 
to  uphold  freedoms.  Only  by  extending  equal 
rights  to  all  can  we  ensure  that  all  Americans 
will  understand  the  concept  of  true  freedom. 

As  a  teenager,  I  feel  that  freedom  carries 
with  it  a  duty  to  realize  a  point  that  many 
young  Americans  today  faU  to  see:  the  point 
that  freedom  should  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
Improve  America,  rather  than  a  shield  from 
behind  which  to  attack  it.  America's  youth 
must  understand  and  prepare  for  effective 
citizenship  rather  than  destructive  violence. 
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Effective  citizenship  means  more  than  Just 
involvement.  An  effective  citizen  is  more 
than  Just  a  protestor  marching  with  a  sign 
or  a  Jeering  heckler  in  a  crowd.  An  effective 
citizen  Is  one  who  has  solutions  as  well  as 
problems;  one  who  sees  rights  as  weU  as 
wrongs.  An  effective  citizen  cannot  be  lulled 
Into  passive  acceptance  by  the  chants  of  a 
publicized  minority;  an  effective  citizen  has 
the  ingenuity  and  the  drive  to  make  his  own 
views  known,  for  they  are  the  opinions  of  a 
true  American.  Young  people  are  encour- 
aged to  write  to  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
not  only  with  complaints  but  also  when  tbey 
approve  of  something.  Why  not  let  your  rep- 
resentatives know  that  you're  behind  them? 
Effective  citizens  are  not  a  silent  majority — 
but  rather  a  majority  with  a  voice. 

Effective  citizens  are  concerned,  informed, 
and  active  Americans  who  keep  their  coun- 
try's welfare  In  mind.  And  so  must  we  all 
be  concerned,  informed  and  active  citizens — 

Concerned  that  freedom  is  truly  meaning- 
ful to  all  Americans: 

Informed  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  free- 
dom, not  Just  In  our  words,  but  in  otir 
thoughts  and  deeds;  and 

Active  as  effective  citizens,  serving  this 
nation  and  acting  al-vays  in  its  best  interest. 

These  three  qualities  are  the  makings  of 
a  patriot,  for  a  patriot  is  nothing  more  than 
a  man  with  an  eye  on  America's  future — 
and  a  foothold  in  freedom — our  heritage. 


MAY    DAY    DISRUPTION— 
NEVER  AGAIN 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  violent  demonstrations  here 
several  weeks  ago,  I  have  had  time  to  re- 
fiect  upon  the  activities  of  those  few  days, 
analyze  the  various  accoimts,  and  con- 
template what  the  future  holds  for  this 
City  and  Nation. 

First,  I  must  commend  the  perform- 
ance of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Dep>artment  in  fulfilling  its  responsibil- 
ity despite  provocation,  ridicule,  and 
abuse.  The  degree  of  restraint  and  dis- 
cipline they  exercised  while  controUing 
and  containing  a  very  volatile  situation 
was  exemplary.  Given  the  unprecedent- 
ed purpose  and  tactics  of  the  "May  Day" 
demonstrators,  I  cannot  see  how  the  law- 
enforcement  officials  of  this  city  could 
have  better  handled  the  problem. 

I  feel  that  this  exercise  in  so-called 
civil  disobedience  was  no  more  than 
a  license  for  destruction  and  violence 
under  the  guise  of  protest.  The  "May  Day 
tribes"  spoke  of  peace  while  at  the  same 
time  harassing,  threatening,  and  in- 
timidating the  citizens  of  this  community 
whose  only  crime  was  wanting  to  get  to 
work.  Work  is  a  word  that  seems  to  be 
completely  missing  from  the  four-letter 
vocabulary  of  these  hooligans.  Their 
manner,  behavior,  language,  and  tactics 
typify  a  new  lifestyle  which  is  totally 
lacking  the  responsibility  and  discipline 
that  comes  with  an  honest  day's  work. 

The  news  media  has  extensively  re- 
ported the  grievances  of  those  arrested 
during  the  demonstration.  Some  alleged 
their  irmocence.  Others  contended  that 
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their  civU  rights  had  been  violated.  Many 
deplored  the  conditions  during  their  in- 
carceration. On  May  6  CBS  News  Com- 
mentator Eric  Severeid  responded  to 
these  charges  in  this  manner : 

They  could  be  asked  why  they  were  In- 
dignant that  a  number  of  innocent  bystand- 
ers were  also  swept  up  in  a  police  dragnet, 
when  they  themselves,  when  they  tried  to 
stop  traffic,  made  no  distinction  between  say. 
Pentagon  offlcers  and  haberdashery  clerks 
trying  to  get  to  their  shc^js.  Or  why  they  were 
furious  at  delays  in  the  legal  processing  of 
their  cafiee  when  they  had  set  out  to  put  a 
full  stop  to  all  processes  of  government  here. 
Or  why  they  resent  the  unsanitary  conditions 
of  their  detention  centers  when,  had  their 
plans  succeeded  there  would  be  no  sanita- 
tion anywhere  in  the  city,  including  the 
hospitals. 

Public  policy  is  not  made  in  the  streets 
by  a  group  of  revolutionaries.  This  Gov- 
ernment will  not  permit  anarchy  nor 
stand  idly  by  and  permit  the  intimida- 
tion of  its  citizenry  by  a  raving  band  of 
fanatics  who  preach  peace  and  love  on 
one  hand  and  practice  violence  and  hate 
on  the  other.  I  wonder  if  these  anar- 
chists and  their  sympathizers  would 
have  condoned  the  same  tactics  and  be- 
havior by  a  group  of  brown-shirted  neo- 
Nazis.  I  dare  say  they  would  be  the  first 
to  express  their  indignation  and  demand 
that  their  civil  rights  be  protected. 

Many  of  us  may  believe  that  the  worst 
is  over — that  somehow  the  disruptive 
tactics  of  the  May  Day  demonstrators 
have  been  discredited  and  proven  inef- 
fective. But  our  experience  should  tell 
us  that  just  as  sit-ins  and  mass  marches 
became  acceptable  tools  of  protest,  so 
may  massive  civil  disobedience  become 
the  tactic  of  the  future.  The  precedent, 
although  imsuccessful,  has  been  set  and 
the  novelty  of  having  a  lawless  holiday 
is  enticing  to  many  in  the  radical  move- 
ment who  are  constantly  seeking  new 
thrills  and  excitement.  Like  a  herd  of 
sheep  they  will  follow  the  drumbeat  of 
hardcore  anarchists  like  Rennie  Davis. 
Davis  has  already  vowed  to  return  to 
this  city  In  several  weeks  for  a  repeat 
performance,  and  again  prey  upon  the 
boredom.  Idleness,  and  discontent  of 
many  young  people  in  this  country. 

The  Congress  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  reimburse  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  costs  and  expenses  it  Incurred 
during  the  weeks  of  demonstration  as 
well  as  to  replenish  the  fimds  expended 
by  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  De- 
fense. I,  for  one,  want  some  assurances 
before  picking  up  this  $3  million  tab  that 
certain  limitations  on  the  use  of  public 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  imposed  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence 
of  such  damages  and  inconvenience  to 
the  American  people. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
on  June  11,  1969.  by  a  vote  of  377  to  51 
the  House  passed  H,R.  1035  which  rede- 
fined the  use  of  publicly  owned  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  imauthor- 
Ized  and  unlawful  encampments  such  as 
overnight  camping.  For  ether  uses  of  pub- 
lic property  the  bill  also  requires  the 
posting  of  a  bond  or  surety  to  cover  the 
costs  of  damage  and  repair  to  public 
property.  If  the  Senate  had  acted  favor- 
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ably  to  this  measure,  I  feel  we  would 
have  been  in  a  better  position  to  cope 
with  recent  demonstrators  who  used  pub- 
lic property  as  staging  are«is  for  their 
tactics  and  a  playground  for  their  adoles- 
cent and  malicious  behavior.  Public  of- 
ficials should  be  empowered  to  deny 
permits  to  those  groups  whose  Intent  Is 
dlsnvtion  and  whose  presence  will  re- 
sult In  destruction  of  public  property.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  expect,  nor  should  we 
ask,  the  American  taxpayer  to  continue 
to  foot  the  bill  for  svtch  vandalism  and 
destruction. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  another  wave 
of  disruptive  and  destructive  activities, 
I  tun  today  joining  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  a  bill  identical  to 
H.R.  1035  and  urging  that  it  be  given 
prompt  consideration. 

If  this  body  saw  the  overwhelming 
need  for  this  legislation  2  years  ago,  that 
need  is  even  more  apparent  and  pressing 
today.  The  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  American  people  to  insure  acces- 
sibility to  all  public  groimds  and  build- 
ings and  see  that  they  are  available  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  at  all  times. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  CONSERVATION 
LOAN  INSURANCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAi.iroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unemployment  rate  in  my 
home  State  of  California  is  nearing  8 
percent.  This  represents  over  675,000  per- 
sons who  are  ready  and  willing  to  work, 
but  cannot  find  Jobs.  This  represents 
more  than  mere  numbers — this  repre- 
sents families— families  with  children  In 
school,  breadwinners  with  obligations. 
These  persons  have  payments  to  make, 
on  homes,  on  furniture,  and  on  cars. 

In  times  of  high  unemployment,  the 
period  between  jobs  is  considerably 
longer.  These  long  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment create  hardships  of  varj^ng  degrees, 
but  no  one  has  a  greater  hardship  than 
the  person  who  must  make  monthly  pay- 
ments on  a  home  mortgage. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  would  en- 
able temporarily  unemployed  home- 
owners to  avoid  foreclosure.  Under  this 
blU,  the  Government  would  Insure  loans 
made  by  financial  institutions  to  home- 
owners who,  because  of  unemplojrment, 
cannot  meet  their  monthly  mortgage 
payments. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  loan,  an  indi- 
vidual must  show  that,  first,  he  owns 
and  occupies  a  single-family  dwelling 
situated  in  an  area  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment. Secondly,  he  must  demon- 
strate that  the  mortgage  is  not  in  a  prin- 
cipal amount  exceeding  $33,000.  Third, 
the  homeowner  must  show  that  he  has 
no  other  practical  means  of  avoiding  de- 
faults In  the  payment  of  principal  and/ 
or   interest   charges   on   the   mortgage 
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covering  hla  home.  Fourth,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  locm,  a  person  must  be 
unemployed,  or  has  been  forced  to  take 
temporary  employment  at  a  salary  which 
does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  his  former 
salary. 

The  Government-Insured  loan  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1  year's 
mortgage  payments  and  shall  have  a 
maturity  not  exceeding  5  years.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  sh^l 
borrow  fimds  from  the  general  insurance 
fund  established  by  the  Nationtil  Housing 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  aid 
those  Americans  who  cannot  meet  their 
mortgage  payments  due  to  the  substan- 
tial unemplojmient  which  has  stricken 
our  country.  While  I  much  prefer  an 
economic  policy  that  provides  for  full 
emplo3Tnent,  I  feel  that  we  must  act  to 
protect  the  lives  of  families  who  are 
suffering  in  this  time  of  economic 
distress. 


May  25,  1971 


FAIR  SHOTS  AND  FOUL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxiNozs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  witnessing  a  continuing  brush- 
fire  war  between  press  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  administration  critics 
of  the  press.  Personally  I  think  this  dia- 
log, at  times  heated,  has  been  conducted 
in  the  national  interest,  for  certainly 
neither  of  these  two  powerful  influences 
In  our  national  life  should  be  free  from 
honest  criticism — and  Indeed  much  that 
is  most  salutary  both  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  current  events  and  in  the  admini- 
stration of  government  is  the  result  of 
that  natursil  tension  arising  from  the 
fact  that  both  the  Goverrmient  and  the 
press  take  seriously  their  mandate  to 
serve  the  public  Interest. 

This  brushflre  war,  like  any  other,  has 
seen  Its  share  of  errors — of  potshots  that 
hit  wide  of  the  mark.  But  there  has  also 
been  the  occasional  salvo  that  hits  dead 
on  target,  with  a  message  that  should 
perhaps  be  noted  by  others  besides  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Two  weeks 
ago  Walter  Cronkite,  a  national  institu- 
tion whom  we  all  love  and  cherish,  took 
a  few  potshots  which  were  embarassing- 
ly  wide  of  the  mark,  alleging  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  involved  in  "a 
grand  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  press."  This  week  the  editor  of 
"Monday"  fires  an  answering  round 
which  in  my  view  Is  right  on  target. 
Surely  It  Is  no  disservice  to  Mr.  Cronkite 
and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  media 
and  press  to  suggest  that  they  will  re- 
ceive fewer  rounds  of  hostile  fire  If  they 
take  a  little  more  care  In  aiming  their 
own  shots.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
insert  "Monday's"  Open  Letter  to  Walter 
Cronkite  in  the  Rkcoro: 

An   Op«n   Lkttkb  to  Waltk*   CnoirKm 
Dear  Waltbi:  Let's  face  It.  When  It  comes 
to  criticism,  you  big  boys  at  the  top  can 
dlah  It  out  but  you  Just  can't  take  it. 


Last  week,  sounding  like  the  main  speaker 
at  a  John  Birch  Society  rally,  you  accused 
the  Nixon  Administration  of  "a  grand  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
press."  You  said  It  was  Impossible  precisely 
to  know  the  motives  of  this  conspiracy,  but 
you  took  a  wild  stab  at  It  anyway.  You  asked : 
"Is  It  too  much  to  suggest  that  the  grand 
design  Is  to  lower  the  press'  credibility  in 
an  attempt  to  raise  their  own  and  thus 
even — or  perhaps  tut  In  their  own  favor — 
the  odds  In  future  electoral  battles." 

The  answer  la:  yes.  It  Is  too  much  to  sug- 
gest unless  you  Include  as  co-conaplrators 
all  those  who  criticize  the  press  In  which 
case  you  would  number  among  them.  WhUe 
you  may  see  an  Administration  media  critic 
under  every  bed,  the  sounds  you  hear  are 
merely  echoes  of  your  own  criticisms  over  the 
years.   For   example: 

csoNum  ciuTicisMa 

In  an  address  before  the  Association  of 
Industrial  Advertisers  in  New  York  City  on 
May  5,  1967,  you  said:  "The  press — and  by 
that  generic  term  I  mean  all  of  the  report- 
ing media — has  not  been  without  Its  sins  In 
Vietnam.  As  the  military  has  more  than  once 
complained,  we  have  Indeed,  taken  Individual 
squad  or  platoon  actions  out  of  context  and 
blown  them  up  to  appear  to  be  the  story 
of  an  entire  battle — an  error  which  can  seri- 
ously mislead  the  public  as  to  the  nature 
of  victory  or  defeat."  This  Is,  of  course,  the 
precise  criticism  President  Nixon  made  of 
media  coverage  of  the  Laotian  incursion, 
coverage  which  concentrated  on  only  four 
of  22  South  Vietnamese  battalions  Involved 
In  the  operation. 

In  this  same  speech,  you  suggested  that  the 
way  to  restore  credibility  to  the  media  would 
be  by  stripping  away  "the  veils  of  secrecy 
and  In  exposing  to  full  public  gaze  the  works 
and  decision-making  processes  .  .    " 

In  another  address  before  the  WUllam 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  on  March  24,  1969,  you 
said  of  television  that  "our  cameras  and  our 
lights  and  our  tape  trucks  and  even  our 
microphones  are  obtrusive.  It  Is  probably 
true  that  their  presence  can  alter  an 
event  ..." 

PBZSS     NOT    PKKjrXCT 

In  November  of  last  year,  at  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  convention,  you  said  that  "a  fair 
portion  of  what  we  do  Is  not  done  well.  There 
are  things  we  are  not  doing  we  ought  to  do. 
There  are  challenges  that  we  have  not  yet 
fully  met.  We  are  a  long  way  from  perfec- 
tion. Our  problems  are  immense,  and  they 
are  new  and  unique." 

Another  puzzling  aspect  of  your  blast  La 
why  you  are  so  upset  over  what  Administra- 
tion media  critics  are  saying  since  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  repeating  what  has  been 
said  by  non -governmental  people  both  inside 
and  outside  of  your  own  Industy.  In  an  arti- 
cle on  the  press  In  TIME  magazine  in  Sep- 
tember of  1969,  a  Lou  Harris  poll  showed 
criticism  of  the  press  "undoubtedly  on  the 
upswing"  and  your  own  CBS  News  Chief, 
Richard  Salant  was  quoted  as  calling  It  not 
a  conspiracy  but  "a  healthy  skepticism." 

INRXKXNT     LIICITATIOHB 

Just  last  December  In  a  speech  before  an 
honorary  leadership  fraternity  at  Washington 
and  Leo  University,  your  CBS  Washington 
correspondent.  Rober  Mudd.  said  that  "the 
inherent  limitations  of  our  media  make  it 
a  powerful  means  of  communication,  but  also 
a  crude  one  which  tends  to  strike  at  the 
emotions  rather  than  the  Intellect  .  .  ."  He 
stressed  that  for  the  television  journalist, 
"this  means  a  dangerous  and  Increasing  con- 
centration on  action  which  is  usually  violent 
and  bloody  rather  than  on  thought;  on  hap- 
penings rather  than  Issues;  on  shock  rather 
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than  explanation;  on  peraonailxatlon  rather 
Ideas." 

"Our  broeulcasts  have  not  Improved,"  Mudd 
declared.  "If  anything,  their  quality  has  de- 
clined. The  tube  has  become  a  trip,  a  na- 
tional opiate,  a  baby  sitter  who  charges 
nothing,  something  to  Iron  by  and  to  shave 
to  and  to  doze  over." 

TV   GROUP  TKXATXa 

Joseph  P.  Lyford,  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
has  put  It  differently:  "Today  television  Is 
relaying  versions  of  a  group  theater.  .  .  . 
The  purpose  of  the  new  play  Is  largely  the 
play  Itself.  The  script  has  concerned  Itself 
with  proclamations  and  ultimata  rather  than 
questions.  The  language  Is  loud  and  verbose 
and  Increasingly  aimed  at  destruction  rather 
than  the  restoration  of  the  dialogue.  .  .  . 
Time  given  by  television  and  the  press  to  the 
staged  event  Is  time  taken  away  from  re- 
porting the  happenings  that  are  not  con- 
trived. ...  If  the  day  comes  when  television 
Is  freed  from  Its  dependence  on  what  this  or 
that  angry  crowd  Is  doing,  we  will  get  a  very 
different  persfjectlve  on  what  Is  going  on  In- 
side this  country  and  Inside  our  heads." 

The  most  liberal  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  Nicholas 
Johnson,  has  put  It  another  way:  "Radio  and 
television  mold  minds,  300  million  of  them. 
In  nimierous  ways  every  day.  It  is  long  past 
time  that  we  find  out  just  what  It  is  these 
potters  are  making  out  of  the  clay  they 
knead  Inside  our  heads." 

who's  the    MESSENGEB7 

It  Is  currently  popular  for  individuals  such 
as  yourself,  Walter,  to  look  upon  the  media 
critics,  as  you  put  it  in  your  speech,  as 
"enemies  of  freedom;"  to  martyrize  yourself 
as  merely  the  messenger  being  executed  be- 
cause he  Is  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings.  Per- 
haps It  is  time  you  gave  serious  thought  to 
Just  exactly  who  IS  the  messenger  being 
executed  because  he's  bringing  bad  news: 
you  or  the  media  critics? 
Sincerely, 

MONDAT. 


WHO  CARES  ABOUT  POLLUTION? 
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ilon  destroyiog  a  land  which  has  survived 
war,  natural  dlaaater  and  other  taragedy,  ecol- 
oglsts  have  made  the  prediction.  However, 
not  many  people  seem  to  care. 

Saying  "The  air  sure  stinks  today"  or 
"Look  at  all  the  dead  fish  floating  In  the  dirty 
water"  is  going  to  stop  pollution  about  as 
fast  as  our  "Earth  Day"  and  "Earth  Week" 
activities  have. 

Consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  rlghtftilly 
attacked  youths  as  "hypocrites"  who  jumped 
on  the  ecology  band  wagon  to  participate 
In  the  first  "Earth  Day"  activities,  only  to 
forget  the  poUutlon  fight  as  soon  as  the  day 
was  over. 

The  question  is,  should  we  add  pollution 
to  our  apathy  list  or  should  we  make  in- 
dividual attempts  to  do  something? 

In  looking  at  the  present  situation,  we 
might  ask  ourselves  how  many  people  carry 
litter  bags  in  their  cars,  only  to  decorate 
roadsides  with  their  contents  when  they  are 
full? 

Are  any  women  concerned  about  wasting 
electricity  when  they  use  their  electric  curl- 
ers, hair  dryers  or  fingernail  buffers?  Do  any 
of  them  worry  about  a  species  of  animals 
becoming  extinct,  as  they  urge  their  hus- 
bands to  buy  them  furs? 

How  many  men  oougb  and  sputter  from 
city  air  as  they  are  cruUlng  to  work  in  auto- 
mobiles which  do  not  contain  non-lead  gaso- 
line? Do  any  men  shun  purchasing  a  power- 
boat for  a  canoe  or  a  sailboat? 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  teen  say,  "1  think 
111  turn  down  the  volxune  of  my  radio  so  I 
don't  create  noise  pollution?" 

Let's  face  It.  Personal  pleasur*  and  con- 
venience oomes  brfore  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment. Most  people  feel  the  ecological 
problem  will  not  become  unbearable  dttrlng 
their  lifetime  so  they  bequeath  dirty  air  and 
water  to  future  generations. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  condemn  the  life- 
style of  young  people  living  In  communes 
and  "getting  back  to  nature."  Living  the  sim- 
ple life  off  the  land  has  not  yet  become 
known  as  a  pollutant. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Suburban  Life  chain  of  publications 
serving  the  southwest  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago has  a  very  Interesting  editorial  page 
which  includes  periodic  columns  written 
by  Its  staff  members  expressing  their 
personal  views  on  various  subjects. 

Miss  Lynn  Boglglan,  in  the  Thursday, 
May  20,  Suburban  Life,  authored  a  very 
thoughtful  commentary  on  poUutlon  and 
Its  relationship  to  the  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals which  I  believe  should  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  pollution. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Who  Carfs  ABOtrr  Pollution? 
(By  Lynn  Boglglan) 

"Pollute  the  air.  the  streams  and  lakes, 
and  erode  the  land  until  the  environment 
Is  so  poisoned  that  life  can  no  longer  be 
enjoyed." 

This  Is  one  of  22  methods  used  to  destroy 
a  country  as  listed  In  "Decision,"  a  publi- 
cation of  t;-ie  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  As- 
sociation. 

Alt^JOUgh  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  poUu- 


DALLAS  ACES  RETAIN  WORLD 
BRIDGE  CHAMPIONSHIP 
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Throughout  all  the  50  States  we  share 
the  pride  that  eUl  of  you  have  in  seeing 
this  championship  remain  in  the  United 
States.  And,  we  in  Dallas  are  especially 
proud  of  having  the  test  in  the  world 
there  In  our  home  town. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  in  Texas  was  proud  to  see  the 
Dallas  Aces  Bridge  Team  retain  its  World 
Bridge  Federation  Championship.  We 
have  just  received  word  from  Taiwan 
that  the  Dallas  Aces  defeated  the  highly 
regarded  French  team. 

For  several  years,  Ira  G.  Corn,  Jr.  has 
been  assembling  this  great  bridge  team. 

This  year's  victory  was  especially 
meaningful.  The  teams  playing  this  year 
in  the  World's  Championship  were  con- 
sidered to  be  far  superior  to  those  the 
Dallas  Aces  beat  last  year  in  winning  the 
World's  Championship.  This  French  team 
was  considered  a  favorite  by  many  and 
was  an  excellent  bridge  group.  The  Dal- 
las Aces  took  the  lead  against  the  French 
team  in  the  first  finals  match  and  never 
lost  it.  The  second  and  third  rounds  were 
seesaw  affairs,  but  In  the  fourth  round, 
the  Dallas  team  added  17  IMPS — Inter- 
national Match  Points.  They  won  by  a 
total  of  62. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  VOICE  IN  CON- 
GRESS: YOUR  ONLY  HOPE  FOR 
SURVIVAL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  In  the 
Record  a  speech  given  by  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  P. 
Saylor,   before   the    100th  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Sunday,  April  4,  1971 : 
The    Sportsman's    Voice    in    Congress: 
JYOTTR  Only  Hope  For  Survival 
(By  Hon.  John  P.  Satlor) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  now  that    I  have 
complimented  you,  lauded  the  organization, 
praised  Its  leaders,  and  made  those  platitudes 
expected  of  any  speaker — I  now  want  to  take 
off  the  gloves. 

The  ponderous  title  of  my  speech  Is,  "The 
Sportsman's  Voice  in  Congress;  Your  Only 
Hope  for  Survival." 

What  Is  supposed  to  follow  the  recitation 
of  that  title  is  a  genUe  reminder  that  you, 
the  sportsmen  of  America,  are  dependent 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
survival. 

Yes — I  said  "survival." 
You  can  see  right  away  that  my  so-called 
reminder   Is  not  going  to  be  gentle. 

Two  of  the  voices  in  Congress  Interested 
m  your  survival  are  before  you  today.  My 
good  friend  from  the  other  side  of  the  politi- 
cal aisle.  Congressman  John  Dlngell  of  Mich- 
igan, and  myself,  have  fought  the  good  fight 
for  conservation,  environment,  and  the  prea- 
ervatlon  of  the  American  sportsmen  lor 
more  years  than  we  like  to  admit. 

Without  concocting  false  modesty,  we  have 
also  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to 
save  private  firearms  in  the  United  States 
since  the  Kennedy-King-Kennedy  assassina- 
tions, and  the  resulting  wave  or  public  hys- 
teria against  the,  "instruments  of  national 
calamity." 

In  1968,  the  American  sportsman  was 
trampled  underfoot  during  a  vote  on  the  In- 
famous Gun  Control  Act.  At  that  time,  we 
counted  118  House  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  question.  The  opposition  rallied  305 
Members  to  the  cause  of  Oun  Control. 

In  1909,  the  Issue  was  never  presented  so 
directly  and  tempers  began  to  cool.  During 
the  cooling  process,  caution  was  the  watch- 
word and  if  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
only  7  Members  of  the  House  could  be  found 
who  had  the  courage  to  be  four-square  for 
repeal  of  the  1968  Act. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  was  ready  for  an- 
other great  debate  on  the  Issue  but  In  the 
end,  compromises  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  sportsman  of  the  nation  found  some  re- 
lief, but  the  big  Issue  was  not  joined. 

Here  it  Is  1971,  and  the  Great  Itaue  could 
be  waiting  in  the  wings  for  the  9and  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  wager  a  bet  right  now  that  you  are 
thinking  the  Great  Issun  Is  the  forthcoming 
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battle  oxer  control — conflsc»tlon — of  hand- 
g:uns. 

You  are  wrong!  The  great  Issue  Is,  or 
should  be,  repeal  of  the  Gun  Control  Act. 

I  say  the  Issue  "should  be"  concerned 
with  the  Gun  Act  of  '68  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  In  that  Act  alone,  the  issue  of 
the  survival  of  the  American  sportsman  Is 
ultimately  Joined. 

Instead  of  going  on  the  offensive  with  an 
all-out.  Intelligent  assault  on  the  1968  antl- 
flrearms  act — you — the  American  sports- 
man— expect  your  champions  In  Congress  to 
fight  another  rear-guard,  delaying,  retreat- 
ing skirmish  such  as  we  fought  In  1970  over 
the  Issue  of  22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition. 

Instead  of  choosing  the  battleground,  you 
allow  the  editorial  writers,  '.he  left-wingers 
and  the  timorous  technocrats  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  choose  the  issue,  and  the 
rules  of  the  conflict. 

Why  is  this  so? 

In  my  view,  as  one  who  has  been  on  the 
firing  line,  the  reason  we  in  Congress  fight 
rearguard  actions  is  that  you  do  not  have 
the  apijetlte  for  another  great  congressional 
battle  over  gun  control. 

That's  right — I  have  challenged  the  courage 
of  this  group  as  representatives  of  all  the 
sportsmen  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  unhappy 
to  note  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 

The  state  of  the  situation  is  simply  this: 
when  a  showdown  vote  comes  on  some  issue 
In  Congress  that  deals  with  guns — you  crank- 
up  your  letter- writing,  telegram-sending, 
telephone-calling  legions  and  march  with 
arms  locked  to  the  Capitol  demanding  that 
this  Congressman,  or  that  Senator,  vote  your 
way  on  the  issue. 

When  the  vote  is  over,  you  happllv  or  sadly 
trudge  back  to  your  comfortable  pursuits  in 
life  and.  in  effect,  put  the  matter  out  of  your 
minds. 

Instead  of  constant  contact  with  your  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  you  have  become, 
literally,  one-shot  Charley's. 

Rather  than  develop,  persuade,  educate, 
representatives  over  a  period  of  time,  you 
have  become  issue-oriented,  one-day  or  one- 
week,  consultants. 

Instead  of  planning  ahead.  Instead  of  going 
to  the  hustings  to  find  new  men  to  replace 
those  dedicated  to  gun  control  and  gun  con- 
fiscation, you  take  "pot  luck"  with  the  legis- 
lators the  political  system  produces  In  each 
election. 

And  you  have  become  all  too  complacent 
about  your  tried  and  true  congressional 
champions! 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  warn  you.  and  I 
can  assure  you,  that  this  one-shot,  Issue-by- 
issue.  good-friends-for-the-moment  attitude 
Is  costing  you  dearly  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

What  i  am  saying  is  that  you  need  to  help 
your  anti-gun-control  Congressmen  on  other 
issues  and  with  other  problems. 

You  must  broaden  your  outlook.  There  are 
a  hundred,  a  thousand,  Issues  before  Con- 
gress where  you  can  and  should  be  helping: 
conservation,  outdoor  recreation,  mine  recla- 
mation, and  the  like. 

This  'help"  is  a  two-way  street  Where 
common  ground  and  common  Interests  meet, 
sportsmen  should  be  on  band  with  support  to 
Congress.  Perhaps  you  have  not  thought 
about  these  "other  areas"  of  common  inter- 
est to  sportsmen. 

Congress  is  in  the  process  of  revising  the 
one-hundred  year  old  mining  laws  and  the 
issues  involved  affect  you  directly. 

The  Public  Land  Laws  are  going  to  be 
revised  and  you  should  be  Involved  in  the 
changes.  These  are  Just  two  easy  examples 
I  could  go  on. 

I  say  m  all  candor  that  you  must  re-t^iiak 
your  relationship  with  the  Congress  if  you 
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are  going  to  achieve  the  kind  of  support 
needed  to  Insure  victories  over  more  attempts 
at  gun  control  and  gun  confiscation. 

I  conclude  these  sometimes  hard,  but  woll- 
Intentloned  remarks  with  a  line-up  of  tlie 
forces  in  our  society  dedicated  to  the  i<-.tal 
control  of  the  American  citizen's  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms 

About  90'^;  of  the  nation's  daily  news- 
papers are  for  gun  control;  about  50 '"c  of  the 
nation's  weekly  newspapers;  I  estimate  lOCT- 
of  the  television  conunentators;  around  60 "^^ 
of  the  radio  commentators;  legions  of  do- 
gooders,  armies  of  sob-sisters — 

All  these  are  arrayed  against  the  smaU 
band  In  Congress  who  have  their  finger  in  the 
dike  preventing  total  confiscation  of  Amer- 
icas firearms. 

Our  numbers  in  the  Congress  have  dwin- 
dled. It  is  your  responsibility  to  bring  tiore 
Members  over  to  our  side. 

This  task  cannot  be  done  simply  from 
Washington.  DC  It  has  to  be  done  at  the 
grass-roots  level   throughout  the  nation. 

The  survival  of  the  American  sportsman 
rests  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

I  suggest.  I  urge  you  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  hands. 


May 
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CRANPORD,  N.J,:  MODEL  TOWN 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mrs,  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  and  pleasure  today  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  to  the  Township 
of  Cranford.  N.J.,  as  it  celebrates  its 
100th  anniversary  this  year.  Cranford, 
located  in  the  center  of  Union  County,  is 
a  scenic  community  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rahway  River.  Cranford  has  been 
called  the  "Venice  of  New  Jersey,"  and, 
in  fact,  such  notables  as  Mark  Twain 
and  Grover  Cleveland  vacationed  in 
Cranford  from  time  to  time.  More  re- 
cently, Cranford  was  described  as  a 
"Model  Town"  by  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  in  an  editorial  last  montli. 
Following  is  the  editorial  as  it  appeared 
on  April  19,  1971: 

Model  Town— 100-Year-Ou)  Cranford  Is  an 
Example  for  the  Professional  Planners 
WhUe  the  Lindsays  and  Daleys  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  even  the  Dunns  in  Eliza- 
beth, surround  themselves  with  professional 
planners  and  talk  about  billions  of  dollars  in 
federal  aid  to  rebuild  the  cities,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  spell  out  what  the  big  cities 
should  become,  if  by  chance,  they  do  get  all 
that  money. 

Presumably  they  will  grow  some  more,  but 
perhaps  It  is  because  they  were  too  big  to 
start  with  that  the  cities  became  Impersonal 
beehives  for  business  and  crime. 

One  hundred  years  ago  people  settled  In 
Cranford  for  the  same  reason  that  the  cities 
are  losing  people  today.  They  wanted  beauty, 
elbow  room,  convenience  and  a  place  to  live 
without  too  many  problems. 

Fortunately.  Cranford  is  among  those  few 
middle  class  communities  that  have  resisted 
the  temptation  to  swallow  the  George  Bab- 
bitt wisdom  that  growth  is  progress  and  that 
more  growth  is  even  better. 

If  Cranford  does  indeed  represent  middle 
class  America,  then  there  Is  much  to  com- 
mend in  the  standards  of  that  class.  The  re- 
sults   in    Cranford    are    community    pride, 


beauty,  acceptance  of  diversity  and  an  inter- 
est  in  the  harmony  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

Long  before  ecology  became  a  popular  in- 
terest, the  people  of  Cranford  built  the  town 
around  the  R&hway  River.  It  is  an  enduring 
symbol  of  Cranford's  resistance  to  becoming 
Just  another  community  dedicated  to  com- 
merce: rather,  it  is  a  community  that  takes 
care  In  protecting  its  natural  blessings. 

Our  urban  planners  should  look  to  the 
Cranfords  of  America  to  see  how  to  build  new 
towns.  They  won't  learn  much  in  the  cities 
except  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 


NORTH    CAROLINA'S    NO. 
'GOOD  GUY" 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NOBTU    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
a  remarkable  tiibute  to  a  remarkable 
young  main.  Charles  Dunn,  who  is  direc- 
tor of  the  State  bureau  of  investigation 
in  North  Carolina. 

An  energetic  and  effective  pubUc  serv- 
ant whose  life  and  career  have  been  truly 
exemplary,  Charles  Dunn  is  also  a  man 
of  such  towering  principle  that  I  suspect 
5  million  Tar  Heels  would  agree  that  he 
is  North  Carolina's  No.  1  "good  guy." 

I  would  also  like  to  add  my  personal 
commendation  to  the  author  of  this 
article.  Bob  Wilson,  who  has  so  aptly 
characterized  his  subject;  and  to  the 
News  and  Observer,  the  major  Raleigh 
newspaper  which  saw  fit  to  honor  Charles 
Dunn  as  "The  Tar  Heel  of  the  Week." 

North  Carolina  is  often  described  as 
"the  Goodliest  land  under  the  cope 
of  heaven."  Charles  Dunn  is  making  a 
major  contribution  toward  keeping  it  so. 

The  complete  text  of  the  article 
follows : 

I  From    the   Raleigh,    (N.C.y    News   and   Ob- 
server. May  23.   1971 1 
The  Tar  Heel  of  the  Week" — Apparently, 
THE  Guy's  for  Real 
(By  Bob  Wilson) 

Dear  Sunday  Editor: 

Remember  that  assignment  you  gave  me  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  one  about  Charlie 
Dunn?  You  wanted  to  know,  among  other 
things,  if  he's  really  as  good  as  he  seems. 
What's  behind  those  baby  blue  eyes?  What, 
if  anything.  Is  this  seemingly  impeccable 
young  man  on  the  move  really  up  to? 

Well.  I  can  tell  you  the  score  on  that  one. 
The  image  is  real  And  that's  frustrating, 
becaiise  a  good  Tar  Heel  of  the  Week  needs 
some  conflict,  an  element  of  the  classic 
struggle  between  the  Good  Guy  and  the 
Bad  Guy. 

If  anybody  bodes  ill  for  Charlie  Dunn,  the 
curmudgeon   Is   hiding   In    the   woodwork. 

So  what's  there  to  write  about?  As  it 
turns  out,  Charlie  Is  still  a  prettv  Interesting 
fellow.  He's  not  an  easy  man  to  lii'erview — 
the  subject  keeps  slipping  back  to  the  SBI— 
yet.  the  articulate  delivery  of  prose  about  ris- 
ing crime  rates,  drugs  and  other  socle': al  mis- 
chief occasionally  detours  to  a  revealing 
statement  about  himself 

For  Instance,  he's  long  harbored  a  secret 
desire  to  be  a  policeman.  Not  the  admlnls- 
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tratlve  type.  He  wants  to  be  out  there  on  the 
thin  blue  line  ("If  only  I  were  10  years 
younger").  I  asked  If  that's  his  Walter  Mltty 
dream,  and  he  sort  of  nodded  his  bead  and 
went  on  about  "That's  where  a  young  man 
can  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  society" 
and  then  turned  right  around  and  said  that 
maybe  he'd  like  to  run  a  weekly  newspaper. 

I  thought  he  was  pretty  well  pinned  down 
to  the  police  bit,  but  I  should  have  known 
better.  Charlie  was  a  newspaperman  before 
he  signed  on  as  Gov.  Dan  Moore's  top  as- 
sistant in  '64.  Before  that  he  was  an  aide  to 
former  Congressman  Horace  Kornegay.  Prlnt- 
ers  ink  flows  through  his  veins.  Just  like  the 
rest  of  us.  So,  he'd  like  to  be  either  a  poUce- 
man  or  an  editor,  right?  Partly.  He  still  talks 
about  leading  a  band.  That's  right,  a  band. 

Now,  you  tell  me  what  Charlie  Dunn  really 
wants  to  do,  and  I'll  pass  it  on  to  him.  I 
don't  believe  he  knows.  He  Just  shrugs  when 
conversation  turns  to  his  next  Job. 

•I've  enjoyed  life,"  he  said  last  week,  a 
maddening  philosophical  prelude  that  seemed 
to  beg  the  question.  Then  he  got  down  to 
the  meat  of  it,  saying  he's  never  held  a  Job  for 
more  than  four  years  and  that  while  he's 
been  switching  around,  people  he  grew  up 
with  are  Inching  toward  retirement  benefits 
and  the  AU-Amerlcan  good  life.  A  hint  of 
wistful  reflection  there.  Only  34  years  old  and 
already  pondering  retirement? 

I  don't  think  so.  Charlie  has  another  good 
30  years  In  him  before  calling  It  quits.  If  he 
calls  It  quits.  This  guy  never  really  stops, 
Just  kind  of  runs  on  perpetual  motion,  it's 
an  eccentricity  he  took  out  of  Hertford 
County,  through  Chapel  Hill  and  two  degrees, 
and  right  up  to  the  stratospheric  level  of 
state  government. 

He's  an  honest  cuss,  too.  That  makes  It 
even  harder  to  spice  up  a  piece  on  him.  I 
suspect  Charlie  didn't  even  rob  the  cookie 
Jar  when  he  was  a  youngster. 

Yep,  he's  honest  all  right.  First  thing  Dan 
Moore  heard  when  he  asked  Charlie  to  be 
his  right-hand  man  was;  "I  didn't  actively 
support  you." 

"That's  no  problem,"  Moore  replied.  "I 
want  good  men." 

Charlie  made  a  good  name  for  himself 
during  his  reporting  days  in  the  middle  and 
late  '50s.  He  was  with  the  Durham  Evening 
Sun,  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that  even- 
tually led  to  co-authorship  of  former  Gov. 
Luther  Hodges'  book,  "Businessman  in  the 
Statehouse."  Charlie's  mighty  proud  of  that 
collaboration.  He'll  generally  mention  it 
within  30  seconds  after  you're  Introduced 
to  him. 

Charlie  spent  some  time  In  Washington 
as  Kornegay 's  legislative  assistant  in  1963, 
the  same  year  he  married  Durham's  Martha 
Sherrill.  "They  have  one  daughter,  Sherrlll, 
age  four.  Marriage  brought  some  domesticity 
into  his  life,  and  the  SBI  probably  has  taken 
a  good  bit  out  again. 

To  really  understand  Charlie  Dunn,  you 
have  to  understand  his  relationship  with 
the  SBI. 

He  works  up  to  18  hours  a  day,  day  In 
and  day  out,  and  that  often  includes  week- 
ends. It's  not  fair  to  label  Charlie  "Mr.  SBI." 
which  he  isn't.  The  SBI  is  a  multi-faceted 
organization  with,  happily,  a  top-drawer  ros- 
ter of  agents  and  technicians.  Charlie's  Job 
Is  to  put  the  bureau  on  a  level  keel  after 
years  of  low  morale  and  turbulence. 

That's  why  Bob  Morgan  picked  the  one- 
time newsman  when  he  became  attorney 
general  in  1969.  He  could  see  Charlie's  ad- 
ministrative cool,  how  it  came  through  in 
periods  of  crisis.  Morgan  knew,  too,  that 
Charlie  had  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  SBI  from  his  days  as  Dan  Moore's  as- 
sistant. 

So,  Morgan  offered  Charlie  the  Job.  And 
Charlie  thought  it  was  a  Joke.  Incoming  Lt, 
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Gov.  Pat  Taylor  bad  already  told  him  the 
Senate  chaplaincy  was  open,  and  might  be 
something  different  for  a  while. 

"Whenever  I  saw  Morgan  and  Taylor," 
Charlie  recalls,  "I  asked  them  If  I  was  going 
to  get  a  badge  or  a  Bible." 

Charlie  took  over  an  organization  In  deep 
trouble.  Not  only  was  the  personnel  situation 
cause  for  worry,  but  the  bureau's  equipment 
badly  needed  updating.  The  Klan  and  sundry 
black  militants  had  better  radio  nets  than 
the  SBI,  and  one  bureau  car  was  showing 
over  90,000  mllea  on  the  odometer. 

The  SBI  Is  a  different  organization  today. 
Drop  by  the  old  white  mansion  on  Blount 
Street  and  take  a  look  at  those  young  faces 
In  the  offices  and  new  laboratory  building. 
The  working  atmosphere  Is  strikingly  Infor- 
mal, so  much  that  Charlie  goes  around  on  a 
first-name  basis  with  everybody. 

There  are  problems  vrtthln  the  SBI,  to  be 
sure,  and  the  biggest  one  Is  money.  It's  al- 
most always  money.  Charlie  has  overcome  a 
lot  of  obstacles  facing  the  bureau  since  1969, 
but  the  funds  squeeze  remains  the  toughest. 

Comes  the  Inevitable  question,  of  course. 
Is  he  snlfllng  the  political  trail? 

You  can't  get  much  of  an  answer  out  of 
him.  Charlie  Dunn,  after  years  of  trying  to 
catch  evasive  responses  from  politicians.  Is 
pretty  good  at  It  himself  now.  He's  firmly 
non  committal,  even  tantalizing  to  a  degree. 

"I  can't  wait  to  see  what  I'U  finally  settle 
down  In,"  he  tells  you.  "Only  I'U  probably 
never  settle  down  .  ,  .  I  like  to  be  where  the 
action  Is,  where  there's  a  challenge." 


GEORGE  HOLLAND  RETIRED  FROM 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  AF- 
TER 28  "YEARS  OF  DEDICATED 
SERVICE 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  a  personal  friend  of  long- 
standing, a  fellow  Texan,  and  a  dedi- 
cated and  skilled  public  servant  will  re- 
tire from  the  Federal  Government  after 
a  distinguished  career  serving  America's 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  He  is 
George  L.  Holland,  who  leaves  his  post 
as  director  of  the  Contract  Compliance 
Service  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
after  over  28  years  of  Federal  service. 

George  had  a  distinguished  military 
career  during  World  War  II  as  an  infan- 
try officer.  He  came  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  1945  as  assistant  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Contact  Division.  During  his 
y.ars  at  the  VA,  Mr.  Holland  has  served 
in  various  hi?h  level  positions  mainly 
involving  veterans  benefit  activities.  In 
1961,  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Negro  to  head  a  major  Federal  office, 
when  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
large  Veterans  Benefits  Office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which  at  that  time  con- 
tamed  an  extensive  outpatient  clinic  and 
served  thousands  of  veterans  and  their 
families.  He  has  been  promoted  to  posi- 
tions of  increasing  responsibility  includ- 
ing field  director  of  Area  1  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Benefits  having 
overall  supervision  over  14  regional  of- 
fices with  almost  4,000  employees.  George 
also  served  as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
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Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs.  He 
has  many  times  been  recognized  for  his 
outstanding  work  and  in  1965  received 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Excep- 
tional Service  Award.  He  was  the  first 
Negro  to  be  so  honored  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  losing  one  of  its  most  valuable 
employees  with  the  retirement  of  George 
Holland  and  the  veterans  of  America  are 
losing  one  of  their  greatest  champion.  I 
am  proud  of  the  personal  friendship  we 
have  enjoyed  as  we  have  worked  together 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans- 


SAVE  THE  WHALE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  de- 
bate and  energy  is  directed  toward  elim- 
inating pollution  and  protecting  our  en- 
vironment in  urban  areas.  However, 
these  same  and  sustained  efforts  are 
needed  in  rural  America,  too.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  one  of  the 
great  natural  resources  that  is  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Alaskans.  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  decreasing  number  of  great  whales 
in  the  waters  off  Alaska  and  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  number  of  great  whales  could 
greatly  increase  if  stocks  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  rebuild.  This  fact  is  par- 
ticularly illustrated  by  the  observation 
that  whales  in  the  Antarctic  region  have 
dropped  in  a  dozen  years  from  two-thirds 
of  the  total  catch  to  one-tenth.  The  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission  has 
contributed  to  the  decimation  of  the 
Antarctic  whale  resource  and  unless  con- 
servation measures  are  immediately  en- 
acted, the  Arctic  whale  will  become 
extinct. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  passed 
a  joint  resolution  urging  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  to  set  quotas 
based  on  scientific  sustainable  yield  prin- 
ciples and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed international  observers  scheme. 
They  have  also  requested  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
take  xmilateral  conservation  measures  to 
save  this  great  natural  resource.  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  resolution  for  the 
Record: 

Alaska  State  Legislature  Hotjse  Joint 
RESOLxn-iON  No.  37 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislatur?  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  sustainable  han-est  of  great 
whales  today  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  what 
it  could  be  if  those  stocks  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  rebuild;   and 

Whereas  this  fact  Is  particularly  illustrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  harvest  of  whales  in 
the  antarctic  region  has  dropped  in  a  dozen 
years  from  two-thirds  of  the  total  catch  to 
one-tenth;    and 

Whereas  the  quotas  receiving  tacit.  If  not 
explicit  approval  by  the  International  Whal- 
ing Commission  have  contributed  to  the  dec- 
imation   of    the    antarctic    wihale    resource 
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and  unless  conservation  measures  are  Im- 
mediately  acted  upon,  the  Pacific  and  arctic 
whale  resources  wlU  also  be  destroyvd;  and 

Whereas,  as  an  example  of  the  latter  state- 
ment, this  year's  quota  set  by  the  North  Pa- 
cific Commissioners  for  sperm  whale  Is  240 
per  cent  of  the  sustainable  yield  as  esti- 
mated by  reputable  scientists;   and 

Whereas  all  of  these  facts  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  unless  stringent  measures  are 
taken  at  once  by  the  various  whaling  coun- 
tries In  concert,  all  species  of  the  great 
whales  may  very  weU  be  extinct  In  the  near 
future; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature that  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission Immediately  take  8u:tlon  to  prevent 
the  further  decimation  of  the  great  whales 
of  the  world.  Including  the  setting  of  quotas 
based  on  a  scientific,  sustainable  yield  prin- 
ciple, and  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed International  Observer  Scheme;  and 
be  It 

Further  resolved  that  as  a  unilateral  con- 
servation measure  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Is  urgently  re- 
quested to  retain  all  eight  of  the  great  whale 
species  on  the  endangered  species  list,  these 
being  the  Bowhead,  Right,  Blue,  Humpback, 
Grav,   Finback,   Sel   and   Sperm   Whales. 

i 


MISS  FRANCES  UPHAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MAKTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  1,  1971,  one  of  my  constituents. 
Miss  Prances  Upham,  1120  Stevenson 
Lane,  Towson,  Md.,  will  be  retiring  from 
47  years  of  service  as  a  social  worker, 
teacher,  and  social  work  consultant.  At 
present.  Miss  Upham  is  a  professor  of 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  a  consultant  to  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Employment  and 
Social  Services  and  to  the  Baltimore  Vet- 
erans' Hospital.  A  former  student  of  Miss 
Upham,  Mrs.  Inge  Falk  Badrron,  2100 
West  Rogers  Avenue.  Baltimore,  Md., 
wrote : 

Pacts  and  statistics  cannot  possibly  express 
the  great  dedication  and  devotion  with  which 
Miss  Upham  has  carried  out  her  life  work 
Of  helping  people.  She  Is  not  looking  for  rec- 
ognition, as  she  herself  knows  that  she  Is 
always  doing  her  very  best,  and  that  Is  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  any  person, 

Following  is  a  summary  of  her  service 
in  social  work  since  1924: 

ST:MMARy  or  Servict; 

1966-71:  University  of  Maryland,  School  of 
Social  Work  and  Community  Planning.  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Work  and  Chairman  of  the 
Human  Behavior  Sequence. 

1952-66:  Lolilslana  State  University,  Schoo: 
of  Social  Well^e  Faculty  member. 

1949-52:  Veterans'  Administration.  Wash- 
ington, D.C  ,  Regional  Office  Caeework  Super- 
visor. * 

1948-49:  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases,  New 
York  City,  N.Y.,  Chief  Casework  Supervisor. 

1945-47:  University  of  Indiana,  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  Faculty  member. 

1943-45:  University  of  Missouri.  Under- 
graduate Curriculum.  Faculty  member. 

1943-43 :  Missouri  State  Crippled  ChUdren's 
Service,  Medical  Social  Consultant. 
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1940-42:  City  Health  Department,  Toledo. 
Ohio,  Director  of  Social  Servlcee. 

1935-40:  Locust  County  Hospital,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Developed  and  directed  demonstration 
project  on  medical  social  work. 

1933-35:  Mount  Slnal  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  Caseworker. 

1932-33:  Lylng-ln  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
N.T..  Director  of  Social  Services. 

1924-32:  Mass.  Memorial  Hospital,  Boston. 
Mass..  Caseworker. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  she  or- 
ganized a  pilot  program  on  postgraduate 
education  for  social  workers,  beyond  the 
Master  of  Social  Work,  and  became  the 
first  educational  director  of  the  project. 
She  is  the  author  of  several  professional 
articles  and  a  book  entitled  "The  Dy- 
namic Approach  to  Illness,"  published 
in  1949  by  the  Family  Service  Association 
of  America. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  Miss  Upham 
by  including  her  accomplishments  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
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AMERICAN  SUPPORT  OF  GREEK 
DICTATORSHIP  EXPOSED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have,  over  the  past  few  years, 
brought  the  situation  in  Greece  and 
American  involvement  in  the  aCfairs  of 
that  tragically  oppressed  country,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  would  like, 
once  again,  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  at- 
tend to  this  grave  and  disgraceful  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Pete  Laine.  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Miami  Herald,  has  out- 
lined the  situation  with  forthrightness 
and  honesty  and  I  commend  his  article 
to  all  friends  of  freedom: 

DESPrrE  Regime's  Repression:  United  St.'^tes 
Staying  Cosy  W^ith  Greeks 

(By  Pete  Laine) 

Washington. — Despite  the  liiinpy  mattress, 
the  U.S.  government  Is  in  bed  to  stay  with 
a  Greek  dictatorship  denounced  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  for  political  repression,  torture 
and  murder. 

The  U.S.  has.  in  fact,  moved  closer  to  the 
ruling  Greek  colonels  than  at  any  time  since 
they  seized  power  four  years  ago. 

The  U.S.  heavy  arms  embargo  was  lifted 
last  fall.  The  Greek  army  chief  was  received 
by  the  Pen-.agon  this  spring.  Last  month. 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  visited 
Athe.is  aud  gave  the  Junta  Its  biggest  boost 
ye-.. 

Ignoring  tht  estimated  1,200  political 
prisoners  held  under  martial  law.  Stans 
lunched  vrtth  nine  officials  and  praised  the 
"sense  of  security"  the  Papadopoulous 
regime  had  given  American  business. 

At  the  State  Department,  where  policy  on 
Greece  Is  dutifully  defended,  one  theory 
holds  that  Stans  was  carried  away  by  the  en- 
thusiastic welcome  arranged  by  his  military 
hosts. 

The  colonels*  happiness  was  understanda- 
ble since  It  Is  widely  believed,  here  and  In 
Greece,  that  they  are  In  power  only  because 
they  enjoy  U.S.  favor — or,  what  counts  as 
much,  because  people  think  they  enjoy  It. 


The  mere  appearance  in  Athens  of  a  high- 
ranking  Nixon  Administration  official  was 
enough  to  Inflate  that  Image. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  said  In 
March  he  was  "disappointed  that  more  has 
not  been  done"  by  the  rightist  Junta  to  re- 
store democracy  In  Greece.  But  President 
Nixon,  In  his  anniial  report  on  foreign  policy, 
omitted  mention  of  the  Greek  question. 

In  defending  U.S.  policy,  administration 
spokesmen  invariably  maintain  that  the 
Jimta  is  relaxing  Its  iron  rule  or  at  least 
Intending  to  restore  democracy. 

But  critics  of  U.S.  policy,  In  Congress  and 
in  the  Greek  freedom  movement,  cite  the 
Junta's  many  broken  promises.  They  insist 
the  return  of  Greek  democracy  Is  as  far  away 
as  ever. 

Why,  then,  does  the  U.S.  deal  with  a  gov- 
ernment whose  Internal  politics  It  privately 
deplores?  The  answer  Is  that  the  U.S.  has  an 
overwhelming  need  for  military  bases  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

Soviet  Influence  In  the  area  has  risen  stead- 
ily, and  the  Mideast  remains  perhaps  the 
most  likely  trigger  for  World  War  III. 

The  U.S.  has  at  least  seven  unclassified 
major  facilities  in  Greece,  Including  NATO's 
Souda  Bay  naval  base  and  the  mlsstle-firlng 
station  on  Crete.  On  an  average  there  are 
2,000  U.S.  sailors  In  Greek  pwrts  every  day. 
Greek  airfields  were  Invaluable  to  the  U.S. 
during  the  Jordan  evacuation  crisis  last  fall. 

But  Senate  investigators  who  went  to 
Greece  this  year— and  were  tailed  by  plain- 
clothes police — came  back  with  a  disquieting 
observation. 

If  the  chips  go  down  In  the  Mideast,  they 
reported,  the  U.S.  may  not  get  the  strategic 
benefits  for  which  It  Is  now  paying  such  a 
heavy  price  In  terms  of  world  opinion. 

The  Investigators  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Oommlttee,  James  Lowensteln  and  Richard 
Moose,  pointed  out  that  Greece  has  trading 
Interests  and  up  to  50,000  nationals  in  the 
Arab  world. 

Any  U.S.  plan  to  use  Greek  bases  against 
the  Arabs  "could  Involve  risks  which  no 
Greek  government  might  consider  worth  tak- 
ing." they  said. 

They  agreed  that  the  Junta's  "greatest  as- 
set" was  the  widespread  belief  that  It  had 
U.S.  support.  They  said  potential  domestic 
opposition  felt  "betrayed"  by  the  U.S. 

"The  Greek  people  believe  the  U.S.  sup- 
pca-ts  the  regime,  and  therefore  consider  op- 
posing It  futile,"  they  added,  "while  the  US. 
Interprets  absence  of  outward  opposition  as 
evidence  of  support  for  the  regime." 

Administration  policymakers  here  dismiss 
this  "vicious  circle"  theory  as  over-slmpUfled. 
They  say  that  the  Greek  resistance  movement 
Is  confused  and  weak,  and  that  there's  a  limit 
to  what  the  U.S.  could  do  to  help  anyway. 

This  position  Is  attacked  head-on  by  John 
Rountzounls,  spokesman  for  Friends  of 
Greece,  a  freedom  organization  here.  He  said 
the  Junta  would  "crumble"  If  the  White 
House  merely  indicated  It  no  longer  had 
U.S.    approval. 

"The  Greek  military  from  within  wotild 
destroy  the  Junta  In  a  matter  of  weeks," 
ha   said. 

Rountzounls  also  disputed  the  strategic 
rationale  of  U.S.  policy.  "The  military  ques- 
tion," he  said,  "was  not  Important  enough 
to  enslave  a  nation  of  eight  million  people." 

The  colonels  pulled  their  1967  coup  Just 
before  elections  were  due.  ostensibly  to  avert 
a  Communist  victory.  Rountsotinla  said, 
however,  that  the  Communist  bloc  never  had 
more  than  17  percent  of  the  nation's  vote. 

There  were  repwrts  at  the  time  that  a  left- 
ist government  would  have  taken  Greece  out 
of  NATO. 

In  this  connection.  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght 
(D.,  Ark.)  suggested  to  administration  wit- 
nesses  before   the   Foreign   Relations  Com- 
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mlttee  that  the  U.S.  helped  the  colonels  grab 
power  by  activating  a  NATO  plan  to  deal 
with   a   threatened   Communist   takeover. 

Ftilbrlght  remained  unconvinced  by  the 
witnesses'  denials.  They  conceded  that  the 
U.S.  was  caught  In  'a  very  painful  dilem- 
ma"   In  Greece. 

Falbrlght  was  angered  because  the  heavy 
arms  embargo.  Imposed  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration soon  after  the  coup,  was  se- 
cretly broken  following  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  In  1068.  (XQcials  conceded 
that  $28  milllou  worth  of  shipments  were 
made  to  Greece  at  that  time. 

Moose  and  Lowenstein  reported  that 
Greece  actually  received  more  over-all  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  U.S.  while  the  embargo 
was  In  effect — a  total  of  $26  million — than 
It  got  in  a  comparable  period  before  the 
embargo  was  Imposed. 

The  real  reason  the  U.S.  lifted  the  embar- 
go, they  Indicated,  was  that  the  Junta  put 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  by  buying  arms  from 
France,  thus  lessening  U.S.  Influence  over 
Its  affairs. 

Internally,  they  reported,  progress  toward 
the  return  of  democracy  In  Greece  was 
"frozen"  and,  by  the  Junta's  own  terms  of 
reference,  the  long-promised  free  elections 
were  still  distant  and  tincertaln. 

"The  (U.S.)  policy  of  friendly  persuasion 
has  clearly  failed,"  the  Investigators  con- 
cluded. "The  regime  has  accepted  the  friend- 
ship and  the  military  assistance,  but  has  Ig- 
nored the  persuasion  ...  we  see  no  evidence 
that  this  will  not  continue  to  be  the  case." 

Administration  officials  privately  agree 
that  no  policy  change  Is  due.  They  say  the 
military  stakes  are  too  high  for  any  policy 
risks   to  be  taken. 

The  exiles  pin  their  hopes  on  a  change  of 
administration  in  Washington  next  year. 
"We  think  any  kind  of  Democratic  admin- 
istration will  deal  very  harshly  with  the 
junta,"   said   Rountzounls. 

While  the  freedom  movement  regarded 
Stans'  praise  of  the  Junta  as  an  outrage, 
he  added.  It  also  found  some  consolation  In 
his  visit.  The  Junta  must  have  compelled 
business  Interests  to  prevail  on  Stans  to  help 
Its  Image,  he  explained — "they  must  be  get- 
ting Jittery." 


GEORGIA  AND  ARMENIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-n^'ES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  will  observe  the  independence 
days  of  two  small  Republics,  Georgia  and 
Armenia.  While  we  can  commemorate, 
we  can  hardly  celebrate,  as  these  coun- 
tries enjoyed  their  freedom  for  less  than 
3  years. 

Georgia  became  independent  on  May 
26  and  Armenia  on  May  28,  1918.  Soviet 
governments  were  set  up  in  both  na- 
tions in  1921,  first  in  Georgia,  February 
25,  and  later  In  Armenia.  April  2. 

Since  World  War  n,  approximately 
60  nations,  most  of  which  had  been  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain  and  France,  have 
become  independent.  Forty-four  of  these 
new  coimtries  are  either  smaller  in  area 
or  have  fewer  people  than  either  Arme- 
nia or  Georgia. 

The  Armenian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic consists  of  11,306  square  miles  and 
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has  a  populaticm  of  2,493,000,  while  the 
Georgian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  has 
26,911  square  miles  and  4,688,000  people. 

As  my  colleagues  study  the  list  of 
countries  which  I  will  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
they  will  see  that  19  of  them  are  smaller 
in  area  than  Armenia  and  that  22  are 
smaller  than  Georgia.  They  Toage  in  size 
from  tiny  Nauru,  8  square  miles,  to  Cey- 
lon, 25,332  square  miles. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  forty-four  na- 
tions have  fewer  Inhabitants  thsm  Ar- 
menia, while  only  two  have  as  many  as 
Georgia.  They  range  from  Nauru's  6,500 
people  to  Malawi's  4,642,000. 

Both  Armenia  and  Georgia  exceed  the 
following  16  countries  in  both  area  and 
population:  Barbados,  Cyprus,  Equato- 
rial Guinea,  Fiji,  The  Gambia,  Jamaica. 
Kuwait,  Maldives,  Malta,  Mauritius, 
Nauru,  Singapore,  Swaziland,  Tonga, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Western 
Samoa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  all  statements 
about  mellowing  Communists  with  a 
huge  grsiin  of  salt.  I  will  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Empire  is  mellowing  when  it  fol- 
lows the  example  set  by  other  European 
nations  and  restores  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  Armenia  and  Georgia. 

The  table  follows: 


Square     Population  Became 

Nation  miles  (thousands)    independent 


Barbados... 166 

Botswana 275.UOO 

Burundi 10.747 

Central  African  Republic.  236,  293 

Ceylon 25  332 

Chad 495.7S3 

Congo  (ex-French)  132.046 

Cyprus 3,572 

Dahomey. ..    ..  43.483 

Eouatonal  Guinea    .   ...  10.852 

Fiji.. 7.055 

Gabon 102.089 

Gambia 4.005 

Guinea 94.925 

Guyana. 83.000 

Israel... ...  7.993 

Ivory  Coast 127.520 

Jamaica 4.411 

Jordan 37,500 

Kuwait 6.178 

Laos 91.429 

Lesotho 11,716 

Libya 679,358 

Malawi 36,100 

Maldives 112 

Malta 122 

Mauritania 419,231 

Mauritius 720 

Mongolia 592,664 

Nauru 8 

Niger 489.189 

Rwanda 10.166 

Senegal...  75.750 

Sierra  Leone 27.699 

Singapore 2.'5 

Somalia 246  201 

Southern  Yemen 112,010 

Swaziland 6.704 

Togo 21.850 

Tonga 269 

Tnnidad  and  Tobago 1,979 

WesternSamoa 1.130 

Zambia .  290.586 
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263 

1966 

668 

1966 

3  614 

1962 

!  6C/ 

!%0 

12  846 

1948 

3  618 

1960 

907 

1960 

630 

1960 

2  801 

1950 

2% 

1968 

519 

1970 

'!95 

196C 

373 

1%5 

4.0*7 

1958 

75S 

:%5 

2  991 

1948 

4,389 

1960 

1,959 

1962 

2,322 

1946 

658 

'961 

3.033 

1949 

941 

1966 

2,211 

1952 

4,642 

1964 

108 

1966 

318 

1964 

1,189 

1960 

800 

1968 

1.240 

1945 

7 

1%8 

3  946 

1960 

3.734 

i962 

3.92i 

.960 

2,588 

1961 

^.034 

1965 

3,0i6 

1960 

1,276 

19f7 

423 

1968 

1.908 

I960 

83 

1970 

1,099 

1962 

141 

1962 

4.442 

1964 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
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319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  Rks.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POWs 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  resldtoal  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  Septemt>er  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  gtovernment  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  aU  its  troops 
and  thoee  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

•■ — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  tallu 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  slrty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prison- 
ers and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simulta- 
neously. 


SMALLER  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NE'W  ENGLAND,  INC.,  PRE- 
SENTS ITS  PROPOSALS  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ACTION 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  Inc. — SBANE — visit  Washing- 
ton aimually  to  present  their  program 
for  legislative  action.  Consistently,  their 
recommendations  have  been  thoughtful 
and  constructive.  This  year  was  no  ex- 
ception. 

On  May  19  SBANE  organized  an  excel- 
lent luncheon  in  the  Rayburn  Building 
for  Members  of  Congress  who  serve  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  those  who  are  from  the  New  England 
area.  The  limcheon  was  well  attended 
and  the  1971  legislative  presentation  it- 
self was  excellent. 

Great  credit  for  the  day's  event  must 
go  to  SBANE  officers,  in  particular  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  McPhee,  'Vice  President 
Edward  H.  Pendergast,  Jr.,  and  Executive 
Vice  President  Lewis  A.  Shattuck.  But 
when  an  organization  has  energetic, 
competent  leadership,  this  invariably 
suggests  an  active,  concerned  member- 
ship. In  a  sense,  therefore,  all  SBANE 
members  deserve  to  be  commended  for 
the  May  19  presentation. 

Members  of  Congress  know  that 
SBANE  over  the  years  has  established 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  respon- 
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sible  organizations  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  Since  1938  it  has  well  served 
not  only  its  New  England  members  but 
the  national  small  business  community 
at  large.  It  has  done  this  through  its 
responsible  advocacy  of  measures  by 
Congress  to  help  this  vital  group  of 
American  businessmen  regardless  of  the 
region  in  which  they  are  located. 

SBANE's  legislative  program  for  1971 
covers  the  important  subjects  of  staflBng 
levels  at  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, taxation  pohcies  affecting  small 
businesses,  U.S.  Government  procure- 
ment policies  affecting  small  businesses, 
and  conversion  of  our  economy  to  a 
peacetime  basis.  Concern  with  this  last 
problem  is  an  example  of  the  forward 
vision  of  SHANE  members. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  SBANE's  leg- 
islative proposals  for  1971  in  the  Record 
so  that  they  may  come  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  urge  that  the  pro- 
posals   receive    careful    attention    and 

study. 

About  SBANE 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  Inc.,  Is  a  private,  non-profit,  non- 
partisan association  of  New  England  small 
companies.  It  was  founded  in  1938  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  welfare  of  small  busi- 
ness throughout  the  six-state  region.  This  Is 
accomplished  by: 

[  1 )  grouping  together,  articulating  the 
needs  of  small  bvislness,  and  taking  common 
action; 

(2)  promoting  and  supporting  legislation 
and  government  activities  beneficial  to  small 
business  and  opposing  those  activities  and 
lngisia:lon  detrimental  to  the  Interest  of  the 
smaller  business; 

1 3)  cooperating  with  other  small  business 
groups;  and 

(4)  the  education  of  the  small  business- 
man and  others  in  the  problems  which  they 
must  face  In  order  to  be  successful,  and  the 
education  of  the  small  businessman  as  to 
matters  which  both  threaten  and  preserve 
the  system  of  iree.  profit-incentive,  private, 
competitive  enterprise. 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  programs  of- 
fered to  the  membership  are  in  the  areas  of 
legislation  on  the  national  level  and  educa- 
tion programs. 

Besides  appearance^  before  various  Con- 
gressional committees,  the  Association  ap- 
pears on  Capitol  Hill  once  a  year  for  a  Wash- 
ington Presentation  of  specific  proposals  de- 
signed to  assist  small  business. 

The  Association  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Economic  Council,  which  was 
formed  at  the  request  of  President  Nixon  In 
September,  1970,  to  promote  awareness  of 
small  business  problems  with  key  adminis- 
trative officials. 

The  education  activities  are  many  and 
varied.  They  include  seminars  and  confer- 
ences held  throtighout  New  England  often 
sponsored  m  conjunction  with  leading  New- 
England  universities  and  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Best  known  of  SBANE's  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  past  12  years  has  been  the  an- 
nual Live-In"  Seminar  on  the  campus  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School. 

The  .Association  also  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine.  New  England  Business,  containing 
information  and  educational  features  for  the 
small  business  executive  and  news  about 
SB.\NE's  monthly  activities. 

The  .\ssociaUon's  services  also  extend  to 
counseling  its  members  on  small  business 
problems  and  serving  as  a  source  of  business 
information.  Furthermore,  the  Association 
provides  government  liaison,  procurement  as- 
sistance and  offers  Its  members  group  Insur- 
ance programs  and  trade  missions. 

SBANE  offices  are  located  at  69  Hickory 
Drive,  Waltham,  Massachusetts  02154. 
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I.     SBAJNE     1971     PBOPOSAL     FOS     THE    SMALL 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTa.\TION 

The  SBA  was  created  In  1953  with  modest 
manpower.  It  has  had  equaUy  modest  man- 
power Increases  ever  since.  Yet  the  SBA  has 
been  charged  with  ever-widening  responsibil- 
ities. These  responsibilities  ( without  the 
necessary  staffing  to  cope  with  them)  are 
damaging  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency. 
This  Association  recommends  that  additional 
manpower  be  authorized  in  1971  to  enable  the 
SB.\  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  and  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  needs  of  the  more 
than  5,000,000  small  businesses  that  employ 
50'',,  of  the  country's  workforce  and  account 
for  40  "c  of  Its  Gross  National  Product.  The 
Association  also  urges  Congress  to  continue 
to  protect  the  Independence  of  the  SBA. 

The  pattern  of  respoTisibilities  is  manpower 
The  first  box,  which  follows.  Illustrates  how 
the  SBA's  responsibilities  have  proliferated 
over  the  past  18  years.  A  comparison  with 
the  second  box  reveals  how  manpower  has 
been  allotted  to  meet  these  responslblUtles. 
The  two  are  far  from  balanced.  While  the 
SBA's  staffing  has  never  been  generous,  today 
It  Is  woefully  Inadequate  to  the  tasks  It  is 
being  asked  to  perform,  to  the  point  that 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  agency  Is  In 
Jeopardy. 

The  stress  on  agency  personnel,  however. 
is  more  than  quantitative;  SB.\  staffers  are 
being  called  on  to  do  a  variety  of  Jobs  In  a 
variety  of  areas  quite  outside  the  normal 
iiHAll  ou.siness  sphere. 

[Box    I:    E.xpanslon   of  SB.A   Responsibilities 
since  1953] 

Procurement/management  technical 
assistance 

1963— Voluntary  Sub-Coutracting  Program. 

1965 — SCORE — Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutive. 

1967 — Technology  UtUlzatlon  Program. 

1968 — Evaluation,  Assistance  with  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Loans. 

1968 — Section  8(a)  Contracts. 

1969 — Certificate  of  Competency  expanded. 

1969 — Introduction  of  Section  406  to  hire 
management  consultants  for  disadvantaged. 

Financial  assistance 
Business  Loans 
1965 — Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
1967-68 — Minority  Enterprise. 

Disaster  Loans 

1961 — Drought  and  Excessive  Rainfall. 

1961 — Displaced  Business. 

1964— Natural  Disasters. 

1964 — Product  Disaster. 

1966 — Trade  Adjustment. 

1969— Coal  Mine  Health  &  Safety  Act. 

1970 — Egg  Act  Poultry  &  Wholesome  Meat 
Act. 

1970 — Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

1958 — Small  Business  Investment  Act 
State  Local  Development  Cos. 

1965 — Lease  Guarantee  Program  Guarantee 
Surety  Bonds. 

Loan  Processing  Closing  Loans  for  Other 
Agencies 

1957 — Department  of  Interior — fishing  ves- 
sels. 

1961 — Area,  Development  Authority. 

BOX  2.     SBA  MANPOWER  SINCE  1962 
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Calendar  year 

Central 

office 

personnel 

Field 
personnel 

Total 

agency 

personnel 

196? 

709 
751 
783 
769 

840 
1.014 
1,019 

974 
1,006 

2.383 
2.465 
2  587 
3.016 
3.091 
3.433 
3.262 
3.228 
3.144 

3  092 

1963 

1964 

1965 , 

3  216 
3.370 
3  785 

1966  

1967 

1968 

1969 

l97a(November) 

3  931 
4,447 

4  281 
4,202 
4.150 

The  financial  assistance  quagmire 
For  example,  since  the  mid-1900's,  the  SBA 
has  placed  a  major  part  of  its  services  in  the 
area  of  minority  enterprises.  Unfortunately, 
this  involvement  has  had  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  otlier  established,  ongoing  programs, 
as  the  minority  enterprises  role  was  never 
prof)erly  staffed  to  begin  with.  Instead,  key 
personnel  were  shifted  from  other  areas  and 
programs  and  asked  to  do  a  job  that  not  only 
required  many  business  skUIs  but  Involved 
the  social  area  ets  well. 

Small  business  procurement  hurt 
It  Is  with  the  Procurement,  Management 
and  Technical  Assistance  function  (PMA) 
that  the  SBA  manpower  shortage  has  had  Its 
worst  effect  on  small  business.  Here  highly- 
trained  personnel  were  diverted  to  provide 
Intensive  assistance  to  minority  enterprises. 
The  result  of  spreading  these  specialists  so 
thin  has  been  a  marked  decline  In  small 
business  procurement. 

An  expanding  loan-making  role 
In  addition  to  assuming  responsibility  for 
minority  enterprises,  the  SBA  has  over  the 
years  been  made  responsible  for  processing 
and  closing  loans  for  other  agencies.  These 
Include  loans  to  owners  of  fishing  vessels  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  (which  has  in- 
volved the  SBA  In  the  complex  field  of  Ad- 
miralty Law);  loans  to  clients  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commission;  loans  for 
financial  rehabilitation  to  owners  and/oi 
tenants  of  non-resldentlal  property  and  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  for  the  Department  oJ 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Coupled  with  the  expansion  In  Financial 
Assistance  programs  has  been  a  55.4%  In- 
crease in  guaranty  loan  activity  and  a  dollar 
increase  of  98.17c.  Yet  Incredibly,  field  staff 
to  deal  with  these  growing  f  luictlons  has  ac- 
tually decreased  since  1967. 

More  responsibilities  seen  for  the  SBA 
The  outlook  for  the  future  Is  for  a  con- 
tinued expansion  of  SBA  responsibilities.  The 
whole  subject  of  conversion  from  military,/ 
space  production  to  the  civilian  area.  Itself  a 
separate  section  in  this  proposal,  presents  an 
awesome  challenge  to  the  SBA.  Moreover  In 
March  of  1970,  President  Nixon  by  Executive 
Order  directed  the  agency  to  expand  Its  Ad- 
vocacy Program  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
small  business  before  other  Government  de- 
partments. These  burdens  would  be  con- 
siderable under  favorable  staffing  conditions; 
under  present  conditions  they  are  probably 
overwhelming. 

SBA  independence  vital 
This  Association  is  alarmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  as  part  of  his  overall  reorga- 
nization of  Government,  to  make  the  SBA 
a  pai-t  of  a  larger  department.  We  have  tra- 
ditionally opposed  this;  our  reasons  for  do- 
ing so  are  as  valid  as  they  were  In  the  past. 
At  a  time  when  SBA  effectiveness  is  Impaired 
by  a  critical  lack  of  manpower,  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  agency  merged  Into  a  catch- 
all department  serving  the  needs  of  large  and 
.small  business  alike  is  distressing  to  say  the 
least.  Small  business  Is  bound  lo  suffer  by 
any  such  amalgamatloTi.  and  the  programs 
designed  to  help  small  businesses  are  bivind 
to  be  tragically  compromised.  .\s  an  SB.\NE 
member  put  it  In  a  letter  to  his  Congress- 
iixaii  some  years  ago:  ".  .  .  if  there  were  to 
t>e  a  cjnsolidalion  of  .  .  .  agencies,  the  SBA 
should  take  over  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce I  make  this  suggestion  on  the  grounds 
that  the  most  important  segment  of  any 
structure  is  the  foundation.  Small  business 
IS  the  foundation  of  the  American  economy." 
We  hope  that  Congress  will,  as  It  has  In  the 
past,  defend  and  protect  the  Independence 
of  the  one  agency  In  Government  that  the 
small    businessman    can   rely   on. 

n,  SBANE  197  1  PROPOSAL  FOR — TAXATION 

SBANE  supports  Tax  Reform  for  Small 
Business,  Specifically,  the  Association  urges 
reinstatement  of  the  7'.    Investment  Credit 
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as  being  the  single  most  effective  tax  In- 
centive to  stimulate  economic  growth.  Fur- 
thermore, SBANE  endorses  the  following 
points  of  Senate  Bill  544:  The  Increase  In 
the  Net  Operating  Loss  Carryover  Period  from 
5  years  to  10  and  the  Increase  In  the  number 
of  permissible  Shareholders  In  a  Subchapter 
S  Corporation:  It  opposes  the  limitation  of 
Net  Assets  to  $1  million  as  being  too  restric- 
tive. In  S.  1615  and  H.  7692,  SBANE  sup- 
ports all  provisions  except  one:  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cross-over  point  at  which  a  greater 
tax  would  be  paid  by  Corporations  earning  In 
excess  of  $1  million.  The  Association  has  spe- 
cific counter-proposals  t-o  make  to  this  pro- 
vision. 

Senator  Bible's  hill 
S,  1615,  Introduced  by  Senator  Alan  Bible, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
(Committee,  is  a  comprehensive  plan  for  tax 
reform  and  simplification.  It  encompasses 
a  total  package  of  mearUngful  change  which 
will  give  significant  tax  incentives  to  small 
business,  without  creating  serious  adverse 
revenue  effect  to  the  Government. 

The  Bill  is  broken  Into  eight  sections  cov- 
ering a  wide  area  of  concern  to  small  busi- 
ness. One  section  deals  with  the  adjustment 
of  the  normal  tax  rate  for  corporations.  Pres- 
ently, corporations  pay  a  fixed  normal  tax 
at  the  rate  of  22%   on  taxable  Income.  In 
addition,  a  surtax  of  26%  Is  payable  on  all 
taxable  Income  in  excess  of  $25,000.  Ttie  Bill 
proposes   a   graduated    normal    tax    ranging 
from  20%  on  taxable  Income  that  is  not  In 
excess  of  $50,000  to  a  maximum  of  24%  on 
taxable  Income  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  The 
crossover  point  at  which  a  greater  tax  would 
be  levied  would  be  at  the  $1  million  taxable 
Income  level.  This  would  have  the  effect  of 
shifting  an  added  burden  to  larger  corpora- 
tions. We  do  not  support  this.  We  believe  a 
more   realistic    approach    was    contained    in 
SBANE's   1970  proposal   which  called   for  a 
$50,000  surtax  exemption  for  those  corpora- 
tions which  have  earnings  of  $50,000  or  less. 
This  exemption  would  be  gradually  reduced 
to  the  present  amount  of  $25,000  for  corpora- 
tions   with    taxable    Incomes    In   excess    of 
$100,000.  Only  a  single  exemption  would  be 
available  to  members  of  a  controlled  group, 
A  modification  in  the  tax  reduction  proposal 
urged 
Another  meaningful  approcu:h  to  tax  re- 
duction Is  found  In  the  proposal  to  exempt 
operating  Income  for  a  five-year  period.  Stich 
a  plan,  although  new  to  U.S.  tax  concepts, 
is  no  novelty  and  has  l>een  employed  success- 
fully In  other  western  Industrialized  nations. 
In  addition  to  the  "tax  holiday"  plan,  and 
In  lieu  of  the  proposal  to  Increase  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  surtax   exemption,   another 
way  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effect  of  the  cor- 
porate surtax   Is  found   In  the  prop>csal   to 
allow  a  maximum  of  five  surtax  exemptions 
per   family   group.   Such   a   proposal    would 
effectively  Increase  the  Income  of  the  group 
by  Increasing  that  portion  of  Income  that 
would  be  taxed  at  the  normal  rate.  Hence, 
an  additional  $100,000  of  a  company's  Income 
oould  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  22%,  effecting 
an   immediate  savings  of  $26,000  per  year. 
Such  a  plan  cotUd  be  limited  to  small  busi- 
nesses, without  shifting  any  burden  to  larger 
corporations,    nor    would    It    result   in    any 
significant  revenue  loss. 

Retain  the  new  ADR  System 
Since  the  Introduction  of  Senator  Bible's 
BUI,  the  Administration  has  taken  significant 
action  In  the  area  of  providing  more  liber- 
alized depreciation  practices.  We  believe  that 
the  new  ADR  System  (Asset  Depreciation 
Ranges)  should  be  given  a  chance  to  become 
effective.  Thus,  those  portions  of  Senate  Bill 
1615,  which  deal  with  depreciation  policies, 
we  feel  should  be  held  in  abeyance  subject 
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to  a  review  cf  the  ADR  System's  perf.irm- 
ance. 

Reinstate  investment  credit 
We  do,  however,  strongly  recommend  some 
sort  of  limited  restoration  of  the  7%  invest- 
ment credit  as  being  the  single  most  impor- 
tant tax  Incentive  Congress  could  give  to 
small  business  at  this  point  In  time. 

SBANE  supports  fringe  benefit  equalization 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  placed  serious  limita- 
tions on  certain  fringe  benefits  for  sharehold- 
ers of  electing  small  business  corporations. 
Effectively,  It  placed  a  celling  of  $2500  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  set  aside  In  a  qualified 
trust  and  for  which  a  tax  deduction  can  be 
obtained.  Thus,  shareholder-officers  of  elect- 
ing small  business  corporations  are,  for  tax 
purposes,  grouped  with  self-employed  indi- 
viduals, and  both  are  discriminated  against 
In  comparison  to  employees  of  larger  firms. 
S.  1615  provides  equalized  treatment  of  fringe 
benefits.  We  strongly  support  this. 

SBANE  supports  loss  carryovers 
The  BUI  also  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
posals that  only  conform  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  similar  Items  between  corporations, 
electing  small  business  corporations,  and 
partnerships.  Of  these,  the  most  significant 
and  worthy  of  support  allow  for  the  amorti- 
zation of  organization  expense  of  a  partner- 
ship and  the  carryover  of  unused  operating 
losses  of  electing  small  business  corporations. 
The  latter  proposal  has  considerable  merit. 
In  the  past,  shareholders  of  these  corpora- 
tions have  not  been  allowed  to  utilize  oper- 
ating losses  In  excess  of  basis.  In  subsequent 
periods  when  the  shareholder  had  positive 
basis,  the  unused  losses  were  not  available 
for  deduction.  This  Is  contrary  to  the  rules 
which  apply  to  partnerships,  which  allow  a 
current  deduction  for  any  unused  operating 
loss  not  claimed  In  prior  years  due  to  Insuf- 
ficient basis. 

Senator  Benr^tt's  bill 
The  Administration's  small  btislness  tax 
relief  bill  as  introduced  by  Senator  Bennett, 
appears  to  be  rather  short  on  relief,  although 
It  does  encompass  at  least  In  part  one  major 
recommendation  that  would  have  a  major 
positive  effect  on  small  business. 

SBANE  supports  longer  net  operating  loss 
deduction  period 
This  Is  the  Increase  of  from  5  to  10  years 
In  the  period  during  which  a  net  operating 
loss  can  be  carried  forward.  This  provision 
would  apply  both  to  individuals  and  small 
business  corporations.  It  has  always  been  one 
of  the  major  goals  sought  by  small  business, 
and  It  would  appear  now  that  Its  realization 
In  the  present  Congress  Is  attainable. 

Increase  in  shareholder  maximum  supported 
In  addition,  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed to  Increase  the  number  of  shareholders 
permitted  In  a  Subchapter  S  corporation 
from  10  to  30.  This  will  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  those  businesses  wishing  to  offer  stock 
to  key  employees. 

Modification  of  net  asset  limitation  provision 
urged 
The  only  restrictive  provision  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's net  operating  loss  proposal  Is 
Its  definition  of  a  small  business.  A  small 
business  under  this  provision  can  have  no 
more  than  250  employees,  or  250  share- 
holders, or  net  assets  In  excess  of  $1  million. 
The  limitation  on  net  assets,  however,  would 
eliminate  a  number  of  small  businesses  that 
would  otherwise  qualify.  SBANE  recommends 
that  this  restriction  be  modified. 

SBANE  urges  Senate  passage  of  Interstate 

Taxation  Act 
The  House  has  twice  passed  this  legisla- 
tion by  overwhelming  majorities.  This  year, 
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SBANE  urges  the  Senate  to  report  the  bUl 
out  of  committee  and  enact  it  into  law.  The 
legislation  would  have  a  decided,  posltlva 
effect  In  encouraging  interstate  commerce, 
as  It  would  remove  the  single  largest  road- 
block facing  small  businesses  wishing  to  en- 
gage In  such  commerce.  As  things  stand  now, 
small  businesses  encounter  a  virtual  Jungle 
of  uncertainty  In  determining  if  they  are 
Indeed  subject  to  the  tax,  and  If  so.  in  "com- 
puting the  tax  A  single  example  of  the  al- 
most Incredible  nature  of  the  problem:  due 
to  varying  methods  for  determining  taxable 
property,  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  allocation  factors  for  all  the  states 
In  which  a  corporation  does  business  to  total 
more  than  100%;  accordingly,  many  corpo- 
rations actually  pay  state  taxes  on  more 
than  their  entire  income  or  capital.  The  In- 
terstate Taxation  Act  would  help  put  a  stop 
to  situations  such  as  this.  The  Association 
feels  that  It  deserves  support. 

in.    SBANE     1971     PROPOSAL    FOR PHOCUBEMENT 

Small  business  historically  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  procurement  of 
government  contracts.  WhUe  the  SBA  has 
tried  with  some  success  to  promote  the  cause 
of  small  business,  many  hurdles  still  remain 
In  the  path  of  smaller  firms  competing  for 
government  contracts.  Small  business  does 
not  seek  undue  advantage,  simply  an  equal 
opportunity.  SBANE  recommends  the  follow- 
ing to  promote  small  business  procurement. 
First,  a  downward  revision  in  small  buslneaa 
size  standards.  Two,  that  the  government 
should  continue  to  rely  on  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  for  Its  service  needs  and  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  give  the  force  of 
public  law  to  this  policy.  Three,  the  estab- 
lishment of  mandatory  set-asldes  In  total 
package  procurement  programs.  Potir,  the 
establishment  of  a  contract  disputes  clause 
to  give  subcontractors  a  mecLns  of  appeal  to 
the  government. 

When  the  Small  Business  Set-Aside  Pro- 
gram was  Implemented,  the  size  standard  for 
most  Industries  was  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployees of  a  qualifying  company  could  not 
exceed  500  persons.  This  has  been  exf>anded 
in  recent  years  to  where  a  size  standard  of 
1000  employees  Is  common,  and  recently  we 
note  In  one  area  a  size  standard  of  1500  em- 
ployees. This  Association  contends  that  a 
company  which  employs  from  1000  to  1500 
people  can  hardly  be  considered  a  small  busi- 
ness, 

SBANE  therefore  recommends  that  Con- 
gress direct  the  review  of  the  entire  practice 
In  the  setting  of  these  standards;  It  also  rec- 
ommends that  any  proposal  to  change  size 
standards  be  published  In  advance  In  the 
"Commerce  Busineae  Dally"  Instead  of  (or 
as  well  as)  in  the  "Federal  Register."  This 
win  better  enable  the  small  businesses  af- 
fected by  such  changes  to  respond. 

THE  SEBVICZ   CONTHACT  CONTROVERSY 

There  are  at  least  five  cases  cvirrently 
pending  before  Federal  courts  contesting  the 
legality  of  service  contracts.  These  suits  have 
been  brought  by  Federal  employee  unions; 
they  seek  to  have  such  contracts  cancelled 
and  to  have  the  work  involved  given  to  their 
members.  A  decision  in  favor  of  these  unions 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  entire 
$85  billion  a  year  service  Industry  and  upon 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Historically,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  not  to  start  or  maintain  any 
commercial  activity  to  provide  products  or 
services  for  Its  own  use,  if  such  products  or 
services  could  be  obtained  from  the  private 
sector.  The  reversal  of  this  policy  has  long 
been  the  goal  of  Federal  Elmployee  Unions, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  others. 

SBANE  believes  that  legislation  is  needed 
now  to  resolve  this  controversy  by  clearly 
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defining  Ctovernment  policy;  by  deflnlng 
costing  criteria  that  can  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  relative  economy  of 
contracting  for  services  vs.  In-house  perform- 
ance; and  by  defining  the  legality  of  service 
contracts. 

SBANE  further  believes  that  to  deny  the 
Government  the  ability  to  go  "outside"  for 
those  services  which  can  be  performed  by 
the  public  sector  would  mean  (a)  an  infla- 
tion of  Dover nment  costs;  (b)  the  further 
swelling  of  the  Government  establishment; 
(c)  a  decline  In  the  quality  of  services;  (d) 
damage  to  several  thousand  U.S.  businesses; 
(e)  a  loss  In  tax  revenue  to  the  states;  (f)  a 
fundamental  denial  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

THE  CASE  FOR  MANDATORT  SET-AStDES 

The  very  concept  of  weapons  system  man- 
agement through  total  packaging  procure- 
ment restricts  small  business  participation 
in  the  competition  for  many  Items  that  nor- 
mally they  could  produce.  The  program  vests 
the  prime  contractor  with  absolute  authority 
to  manage  the  total  package,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  possibility  of  the  Government  con- 
tracting directly  with  small  businesses  for 
the  many  thousands  of  parts  and  compo- 
nents required  by  a  modern  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  other  than 
a  no-teeth  voluntary  small  business  sub- 
contracting program,  there  is  no  way  for  the 
DOD  or  SBA  to  require  participation  in  a 
definite  subcontracting  program.  While  some 
large  firms  are  providing  good  programs,  too 
many  companies  are  merely  talking  about 
providing  them. 

SBANE  therefore  recommends  a  change  in 
the  ground  rules.  We  specifically  urge  Con- 
gress to  f>ass  legislation  that  would  require 
a  subcontractor  set-aside  program  to  be  es- 
tablished In  connection  with  any  total  pack- 
age procurement  program,  and  that  it  be 
negotiated  prior  to  the  awarding  of  the  prime 
contract.  Such  contractural  obligation  to 
subcontract  Is  necessary  If  small  businees  Is 
to  have  a  fair  chance  to  compete. 

A    contract    disputes   clause    needed 

SBANE  urges  that  contracts  and  purchase 
orders  issued  by  a  Government  prime  con- 
tractor to  a  subcontractor  contain  a  disputes 
clause  giving  subcontractors  access  to  the 
appropriate  Government  contracting  officer 
and  'or  the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  when  a  dispute  cannot  be  settled 
between  sub  and  prime. 

Such  a  clause  Is  standard  in  all  Govern- 
ment prime  contracts,  but  the  prime  con- 
tractor Is  prohibited  from  Including  such  a 
clause  in  subcontracts.  The  Intent  of  this  is 
apparently  to  Insulate  the  Government  from 
direct  claims  by  a  subcontractor,  and  Im- 
plies that  unresolved  disputes  between  prime 
and  sub  be  handled  by  (a)  arbitration,  (b) 
lawsuit,  or  (c)  by  having  the  prime  institute 
an  appeal  to  the  Government  on  behalf  of 
the  sub.  While  this  may  protect  the  Govern- 
ment, It  leaves  a  subcontractor  with  too  few 
safeguards. 

For  example,  a  prime  contractor  does  not 
have  to  sissert  a  claim  on  behalf  of  a  sub 
and  Is  naturally  unlikely  to  do  so  If  the  dis- 
pute is  the  result  of  any  action  by  himself. 

This  leaves  the  lawsuit  as  sole  recourse 
Unfortunately,  when  suits  have  been  brought 
in  Courts  of  Competent  Jurisdiction,  such 
courts  have  ruled  with  reasonable  consist- 
ency that  the  written  terms  of  the  contract 
are  the  whole  terms  and  that  no  clause  for 
action  is  justified. 

SBANE  concurs  with  Professor  Harold  C. 
Petrowitz  In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
dated  July  28,  1966,  In  recommending:  "That 
contracts   and   purchase  orders   issued  by  a 
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Government  prime  contractor  to  a  subcon- 
tractor contain  a  'disputes'  clause  giving  the 
subcontractor  access  to  the  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment officer,  and  If  necessary,  the  Armed 
Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  In  the 
event  of  a  dispute  related  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contract,  when  such  a  dis- 
pute cannot  be  settled  by  the  subcontractor 
with  the  Prime."  Further,  this  right  should 
accrue  to  a  subcontractor  whether  the  dis- 
pute is  the  result  of  actions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  prime. 

IV.     BBANS      1971      PEOPOSAI,     FOB COMTEBSION 

FROM     A     ICDUTART/SPACZ-ORIKNTKO     ECONOMY 

For  many  small  businesses,  conversion  la 
the  most  critical  topic  for  the  1970'8.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  slow  progress  in  converting 
la  one  of  the  prime  factors  accounting  for  the 
persistent  sluggishness  of  the  economy  and 
for  a  catastrophic  waste  of  human  resources. 
SBANE  urges  Congress  to  help  correct  this 
situation  by  taking  the  following  stepe.  First, 
that  Congress  extend  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  (H.R.  697e-Mor8e).  Second,  that 
Congress  approve  Senator  Kennedy's  Bill 
S32,  which  will  provide  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses wishing  to  convert.  Third,  that  Con- 
gress authorize  a  limited  plow-back  tax 
credit  for  civilian  research  and  development. 
Fourth,  that  Congress  eliminate  the  penal- 
ties now  Incurred  by  a  company  awarded  an 
unaoUclted  research  contract.  Fifth,  that  no 
new  federal  agencies  be  created  to  deal  with 
the  conversion  problem. 

What  the  Government  does  now  to  facili- 
tate the  shifting  of  emphasis  of  the  economy 
from  a  military-space  to  a  civilian  product 
base  will  have  great  effect  In  the  perform- 
ance of  large  and  small  buslnees  alike  for 
many  years  to  oome.  We  don't  think  It  over- 
states the  seriousness  of  the  problem  to  say 
that  what  is  done  now  will  influence  the 
American  leadership  role  In  prodxxct  tech- 
nology, manufacturing,  research  and  de- 
velopment capabilities,  and  engineering 
capabilltlee.  by  either  enhancing  this  leader- 
ship position  or  by  virtually  eclipsing  it. 

SBANE  urges  Congress  to  help  In  the  con- 
version effort  by  Implementing  the  following 
legislation  and  by  adopting  the  following 
positions: 

First,  we  support  the  extension  of  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act,  originally  au- 
thored by  Representative  Silvio  Conte.  This 
extension  has  been  at  least  suggested  by  Rep- 
resentative Bradford  Morse  in  his  recently 
Introduced  bUl  HR  6976.  SBANE  feels  that 
for  small  business,  conversion  is  as  much  a 
technological  problem  as  it  is  a  financial 
one.  The  extension  of  this  act  will  continue 
to  make  necessar>'  technical  asistance  avail- 
able to  small  businesses  wishing  to  shift 
product  lines  and  update  technology. 

Second,  SBANE  urges  a  "yes"  vote  on  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  Bill  S32,  which  would  pro- 
vide loans  to  businesses  wishing  to  convert. 
This  Is  the  other  necessary  part  of  any  effec- 
tive conversion  program:  money.  Such  loans, 
as  provided  for  In  this  bill,  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  SBA;   this  we  also  support. 

The  third  area  requiring  Congressional 
action  In  the  opinion  of  the  Association  Is 
In  the  encouragement  of  civilian  research 
and  development. 

SBANE  urges  Congress  to  authorize  a  lim- 
ited plow-back  tax  credit  for  such  under- 
takings. We  al.=o  feel  that  the  penalties  cur- 
rently Incurred  by  companies  engaging  in 
unsolicited  research  be  eliminated.  These 
are  two  things  that  small  business  vitally 
needs  to  convert  successfully. 

Finally.  SBANE  maintains  that  to  create 
new  Government  agencies  to  deal  with  the 
conversion  problem  would  be  to  create  waste. 
A  more  positive  approach  would  be  to  fund 
the  efforts  of  existing  agencies  that  already 
have  at  least  some  of  the  resources  to  make 
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a  contribution   in   this  area,  and  are  able 
to  make  a  contribution  Immediately. 


HON.  WILBUR  MILLS  ADDRESSES 
JOINT  SESSION 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved, 
distinguished,  and  able  colleague.  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills,  offered  hope  and 
encouragement  to  our  depressed  textile 
industry  and  its  2 '2  million  employees 
in  a  dynamic  address  to  a  joint  session 
of  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
on  May  19.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Mills  was 
invited  by  a  imanimous  vote  of  the  South 
Carolina  House  and  Senate.  Mr.  Mills 
was  introduced  by  His  Excellency,  the 
great  and  able  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Honorable  John  Carl  West. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
American  people,  the  timely  and  superb 
address  of  our  much  admired  and  re- 
vered colleague: 

Rem.vrks  of  the  Honorable  Wh-bub  D.  Mills 
Before  the  Joi.nt  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. May  19.  1971 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Honored 
Guests.  Members  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina;  you  do  me  great  honor 
by  extending  to  me  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing this  distinguished  legislature.  I  am  aware 
that  this  is  a  privilege  not  extended  lightly 
or  often,  and  I  am  all  the  more  honored  by 
that    fact. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  nation, 
there  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  there 
does  exist  In  these  United  States  the  sover- 
eign State  of  South  Carolina.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  doubt  that  the  elected  representa- 
tives, whether  In  this  distinguished  legisla- 
tive body,  or  in  the  national  Congress,  pur- 
sue their  deeply  held  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  the  Interests  of  this  State  with 
persistence,  with  imagination  and  with  great 
effectiveness. 

Anyone  who  Is  privileged  to  serve  in  a 
legislature  gains  a  highly  personal  feeling 
for  the  traditions  of  the  legislative  func- 
tions of  our  government.  I  think  that  most 
of  us  hold  in  special  esteem  the  assemblies 
of  the  thirteen  original  States  '\here  the 
traditions  and  strengths  unique  to  the  Amer- 
ican legislative  process  began.  None  of  these 
State  legislatures  has  a  stronger  heritage  of 
Independence  of  thought  and  action  than 
the  Commons  House  of  South  Carolina 
which  began  in  Colonial  times  and  which 
has  been  carried  forward  by  this  Assembly. 
The  history  of  this  State  and  of  our  na- 
tion is  richer  through  the  lives  of  many 
leaders  who  began  their  public  careers  in 
this  As-sembly.  The  names  of  Rutledge. 
Pinckney.  Moultrie.  Marlon,  Sumter,  and 
Pickens  are  familiar  to  us  through  their 
contributions  to  the  founding  of  this  nation. 
For  the  most  part,  these  men  began  their 
public  lives  by  service  in  this  Assembly. 

One  could  not  mention  the  men  who  have 
served  in  this  Assembly  without  referring  to 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Member  of  Congress.  Sen- 
ator, Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Vice  President.  No  man  In  the  history 
of  our  country  has  brought  more  power  of 
Intellect  and  legislative  and  political  sklU 
to  forward  the  interest  of  his  State  and  to 
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achieve  a  change  In  national  policy  than 
John  C.  Calhoun.  His  leadership  In  defeating 
the  move  toward  high  tariffs  which  were 
strangling  the  South  is  rightly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  political  victories  In  our 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  established  your- 
self In  the  annals  of  legislative  history.  I  am 
Informed  that  your  service  as  Speaker  of  this 
House  for  3 1  years  exceeds  the  service  of  any 
speaker  of  any  parliamentary  or  legislative 
body.  I  cannot  fall  to  mention  the  service  of 
my  friend,  the  President  pro  tern  of  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Edgar  A.  Brown,  who 
has  served  In  this  legislature  for  48  years — 
42  in  the  Senate. 

No  State  Is  represented  in  the  national 
Congress  with  greater  fidelity  and  legislative 
skill  than  South  Carolina.  I  have  noted  the 
portrait  of  the  late  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  which  I  understand  was  Just  recent- 
ly unveiled.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  "Son 
of  South  Carolina"  Is  remembered  as  fondly 
In  the  Congress  in  Washington  as  he  Is  In 
this  Assembly. 

I  have  visited  in  South  Carolina  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I  have  always  been 
Impressed  with  the  hospitality  shown  me  by 
people  in  this  State.  The  warmth  and  friend- 
liness is  akin  to  the  welcome  always  found 
In  Arkansas.  What  has  struck  me  most  la  the 
vitality  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future. 

Hidden  behind  the  headlines  of  dissent  and 
struggles  in  the  courts  Is  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  being  made  in  this  State.  One 
of  the  forces  behind  that  social  and  economic 
progress  has  been  the  realization  of  the  at- 
tractiveness of  South  Carolina  as  a  place  to 
work  and  to  live.  The  textile  Industry  Is 
playing  a  vital  role  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  of  this  State.  Textile  mills  In 
South  Carolina  operate  more  than  one-third 
of  the  textile  spindles  In  the  United  States. 
South  Carolina  mills  weave  42  percent  of  all 
cotton  cloth  produced  In  the  United  States. 
Approximately  one-half  of  aU  industrial  Jobs 
in  South  Carolina  are  In  the  textile  Industry. 

The  contributions  to  social  and  economic 
Improvement  by  the  textile  Industry  In  this 
State  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  31  per- 
cent of  the  textile  employees  are  black.  The 
importance  of  this  opportunity  for  work  In 
more  skilled  and  higher  paying  Jobs  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  national  average 
of  employment  of  blacks  In  Industry  Is  only 
10  percent.  Unfortunately,  recent  plant  clos- 
ings also  Indicate  the  economic  force  of  the 
textile  industry  in  the  many  communities 
in  South  Carolina.  Citizens  of  such  cities  as 
Greer,  Spartanburg.  CUfton,  Lexington.  Rock 
Hill.  Greenville.  Allendale,  and  Greenwood 
have  experienced  the  disastrous  economic 
Impact  of  plants  closing.  Other  communities 
throughout  the  State  are  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties as  a  result  of  short  work  weeks. 

I  have  visited  In  some  of  these  communi- 
ties, and  I  therefore,  understand  the  special 
fervor  with  which  the  Interest  of  this  Indus- 
try is  supported   by   its  citizens. 

I  have  not  come  to  Columbia.  South  Caro- 
lina, to  enjoy  your  gracious  hospitality  and 
to  accept  the  honor  you  do  me  by  addressing 
this  distinguished  body,  only  to  Ignore  the 
Concurrent  Resolution  adopted  by  this  As- 
sembly on  March  17  of  this  year.  I  refer  to 
8  283  Introduced  by  Senators  Long.  Lake 
and  Bonner,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
Is  somewhat  familiar  to  me.  Concurrent  Res- 
olution S.  283  memorializes  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  take  steps  necessary  to 
restore  order  to  International  trade  In  tex- 
tiles and  commends  the  President  for  re- 
jecting the  Japanese  unilateral  textile  export 
restraint  offer. 

There  stands  before  you  one  member  of 
the  Congress  who  has  been  appropriately 
memorialized.  Moreover,  some  of  you  have 
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been  kind  enough  to  vrrtte  me  directly  on 
this  matter.  I  can  also  assure  you  that  my 
Congressional  colleagues  from  South  Caro- 
lina have  not  hesitated  to  make  their  views 
known.  By  now  I  understand  the  feelings  in 
South  Carolina  toward  the  initiative  of  the 
Japanese  textUe  Industry. 

I  welcomed  the  declaration  of  the  Japanese 
textile  federation  as  a  meaningful  step  to- 
ward a  solution  to  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  textiles.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, my  deep  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  my  own  personal  com- 
mitment to  an  acceptable  solution  to  prob- 
lems of  textUe  imports.  I  want  to  share  with 
you  my  position  on  this  matter.  In  doing  so, 
I  believe  It  necessary  to  place  In  perspective 
all  of  the  efforts  to  maintain  a  healthy  and 
growing  textUe  Industry  In  the  United  States. 

Last  May  2  marked  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  announcement  by  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  of  his  7-polnt  textile  program, 
which  addressed  Itself  to  a  deeply  troubled 
textile  Industry.  In  the  decade  that  has  fol- 
lowed, the  actions  Initiated  under  that  pro- 
gram successfully  dealt  with  a  number  of 
disadvantageous  conditions  in  the  Industry. 

Two-price  cotton  no  longer  plagues  the 
cotton  textUe  manufacturer. 

More  reasonable  depreciation  schedules  for 
textile  machinery  were  Implemented.  Invest- 
ment incentives  were  enacted,  and  the  tex- 
tile industry  responded  with  much  higher 
levels  of  investment. 

There  has  been  a  high  degree  of  coopera- 
tion between  employees  smd  management 
groups  in  the  textile  Industry  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  In  product  and  mar- 
ket research. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
played  an  important  role  in  assisting  in  some 
of  the  financing  of  modern  equipment  In 
textile  plants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  the  law 
to  permit  Industries  seriously  injured  by  in- 
creased Imports  to  obtain  government  assist- 
ance have  not  worked  well.  Indeed,  the  cri- 
teria of  the  escape  clause  provision  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  were  drawn  and 
have  been  administered  so  rigidly  that  no 
reasonable  opportunity  has  been  afforded  the 
textile  Industry  under  this  law  to  have  Its 
problems  of  competitive  Imports  considered 
on  their  merits. 

Finally,  however,  the  directive  by  President 
Kennedy  to  the  Department  of  State  to  con- 
vene an  early  conference  of  textUe-exportlng 
and  Importing  countries  was  acted  upon.  Very 
soon  thereafter  there  emerged  the  Long-Term 
Arrangement  on  Cotton  TextUes. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  problems  of  the 
textile  Industry  were  solved  by  President 
Kennedy's  7-polnt  textile  program.  I  do  mean 
to  convey  to  you  it  was  an  action  program 
which  was  reqx>nslve  to  some  of  the  needs 
of  the  textUe  Industry  at  that  time.  I  see  a 
numt>er  of  men  In  this  chamber  who  played 
a  vital  role  In  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  that  program. 

Since  the  negotiations  of  the  long-term 
arrangement  on  cotton  textiles,  which  con- 
stituted International  recognition  of  the 
problems  which  we  face  In  International 
trade  In  cotton  textiles,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  developments  which  bear  on  the 
current  situation.  While  the  cotton  textile 
arrangement  has  worked  fairly  well,  this 
country  has  found  It  necessary  to  accom- 
modate Itself  to  ever-increasing  Imports  of 
cotton  textiles  as  more  of  the  developing 
countries  started  producing  textiles  for  ex- 
ports, primarily  aimed  at  the  American 
market.  Indeed,  between  1961  and  1970,  Im- 
ports of  cotton  textiles  Increased  150  percent 
despite  the  restraints  Imposed  under  the  In- 
ternational agreement. 

At  the  time  the  cotton  textUe  arrange- 
ment was  negotiated,  no  similar  agreement 
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was  reached  on  imports  of  textUes  of  wool 
and  of  manmade  fiber.  At  that  time,  the 
United  States  had  only  recently  Increased  Its 
duties  on  imports  of  most  wool  textiles  In 
response  to  the  serious  conditions  of  the 
woolen  Industry  in  this  country.  In  addition, 
imports  of  textUes  of  manmade  fiber  were  at 
levels  which  did  not  present  an  Immediate 
problem  to  the  domestic  textUe  Industry. 

During  the  decade  which  has  followed.  Im- 
ports of  textiles  of  manmade  fiber  have 
soared.  Many  foreign  exporters,  despite  In- 
creases in  cotton  teztUe  imports  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  shifted  to  the  production  of  man- 
made  fiber  textUes.  Between  1961  and  1970, 
Imports  of  textiles  of  manmade  fiber  In- 
creased 1300  percent.  Moat  of  the  volume  of 
this  Increase  has  taken  place  In  the  last  5 
years. 

In  the  mld-ig60's,  the  United  States  and 
the  other  major  trading  covmtrles  were  en- 
gaged In  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations. During  this  period,  spokesmen  for 
the  textUe  Industry  caUed  attention  to  the 
growth  in  Imports  of  textiles  of  manmade 
fibers  and  the  further  increcuses  which  would 
♦ake  place  If  an  arrangement  slmUar  to  the 
cotton  textile  arrangement  were  not  nego- 
tiated. Although  the  tariff  reductions  on 
textiles  agreed  to  In  the  Kennedy  Round 
were  not  substantial,  no  action  was  taken 
to  secure  an  International  understanding  on 
textile  Imports  of  manmade  fil>er  and  wool. 

By  1968,  the  sharp  rise  In  textile  Imports 
and  the  obvious  threat  that  such  trends  In 
trade  posed  for  the  textUe  Industry  resulted 
In  »he  President  as  a  candidate  pledging 
action  on  the  problem  of  textile  Imports. 

Shortly  after  his  Inauguration.  President 
Nixon  assigned  high  priority  to  the  prob- 
lem of  negotiating  a  textUe  agreement  on 
manmade  fibers  and  wool.  He  sent  a  delega- 
tion headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans 
both  to  Europe  and  to  the  Far  East,  but 
these  early  efforts  met  with  little  under- 
standing either  In  Europe  or  In  the  textUe 
exporting  countries  In  the  Par  ESast.  These 
efforts  to  negotiate  an  agreement  have  con- 
tinued unsuocessfvUly.  Early  in  1970.  It  ap- 
peared obvious  that  the  major  textile  ex- 
porting countries,  prlmarUy  Japan,  would 
not  come  to  terms  unless  It  were  Indicated 
that  the  United  States  woiUd  take  unilateral 
action  to  maintain  Its  own  domestic  textile 
industry. 

At  the  request  of  leaders  of  the  textUe 
industry  and  their  workers  and  the  shoe 
industry  and  unions  representing  shoe 
workers.  I  Introduced  In  the  Congress  a  bill 
providing  for  Import  quotas  on  both  textUes 
and  shoes.  I  had  previously  Indicated  In 
public  statements.  Indeed  In  speeches  In  this 
State,  that  If  an  agreement  were  not 
reached  providing  reasonable  restraints  on 
textile  exports  to  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  wovUd  be  forced  to  act.  I  was  told 
that  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  would  be 
helpful  In  convincing  our  trading  partners 
that  an  International  agreement  was  prefer- 
able to  action  by  the  Congress. 

During  the  Committee's  consideration  of 
the  trade  bill  which  I  Introduced,  the  bill 
incorporating  the  President's  own  trade  pro- 
posals and  the  many  other  Import  quota  bills 
pending  before  the  Committee,  a  ntimber  of 
members  of  Congress,  myself  Included,  con- 
sulted with  the  President.  The  President  was 
advised  that  It  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
trade  legislation  which  provided  for  Import 
quotas  for  one  Industry  alone  without  Im- 
port quotas  being  approved  for  other  In- 
dustries. 

Despite  this  advice.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stans  appeared  before  the  Committee 
at  the  end  of  the  public  hearings  and  stated 
that,  due  to  failure  of  textile  negotiations, 
the  President  would  support  ImjHDrt  quotas 
for  textiles  but  would  oppose  similaT  meas- 
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txres  for  the  shoe  industry  or  for  other  In- 
dustries. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
faced  with  the  task  of  reporting  a  bill  that 
would  be  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  become  law.  The  Committee  fash- 
ioned a  bin  which  provided  import  quotas 
on  textiles  and  shoes  and  Included  provisions 
covering  every  trade  proposal  made  by  the 
President.  This  task  was  not  made  easier  by 
the  President's  announcement  during  the 
Committee's  work  that  he  would  veto  the 
trade  bill  if  its  provisions  went  beyond  im- 
port quotas  for  textiles  alone.  The  President 
thvis  placed  the  Congress  In  an  almost  Im- 
possible situation;  On  the  one  hand,  every- 
one knew  that  a  bill  containing  quotas  on 
only  textiles  could  not  toe  reported  and 
could  not  pass  the  House.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  veto  a  bill  which  did  con- 
tain shoe  quotas.  As  many  of  you  know, 
the  vote  In  the  House  was  extremely  close 
due  In  part  to  support  by  Administration 
ofl3clals  of  a  move  to  amend  the  bill  along 
the  lines  approved  by  the  President;  that  is, 
Import  quotas  for  textiles  alone. 

With  the  continued  insistence  by  the  Presi- 
dent's spokesmen  for  a  trade  bill  providing 
import  quotas  solely  for  textiles  and  noth- 
ing else,  the  fate  of  the  House-passed  bill  In 
the  Senate  was  as  predicted  by  many  of  us. 

With  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress  and 
further  discussions  with  the  Japanese  at  a 
complete  standstill,  I  became  Increasingly 
concerned  that  no  action  of  any  kind  was 
being  taken,  or  contemplated,  to  stop  the 
further  rapid  growth  in  imports  of  textiles.  I 
reintroduced  the  trade  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  previous  Congress  as  an  indi- 
cation and  Indeed  a  hope  that  successful 
negotiations  could  proceed  with  Japan. 

These  negotiations  had  been  going  on  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  There  were  no  de- 
velopments which  could  change  my  assess- 
ment, and  that  of  a  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  members,  that  trade 
legislation  providing  quotas  for  only  the 
textUe  Industry  could  not  pass  the  Congress. 
When  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  the 
Japanese  textile  Industry  itself  might  be 
willing  to  undertake  voluntary  restraints 
which  would  be  monitored  by  the  Japanese 
goverrunent  under  Its  own  trade  law,  I  in- 
dicated that  I  would  be  willing  to  support 
that  move  as  a  beginning  and  meaningful 
step  In  achieving  reasonable  controls  on  Im- 
ports of  textiles  into  the  United  States.  Bear 
In  mind,  my  friends,  that  no  other  action 
was  being  taken  or  appeared  possible, 

I  believe  my  position  to  be  consistent  with 
all  the  past  statements  I  have  made  In  sup- 
port of  a  healthy  and  growing  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
such  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
textile  industry  would  convince  other  major 
exporters  to  take  similar  action. 

I  still  hope  that  arrangements  can  soon 
be  reached  which  will  provide  Immediate 
restraints  on  Imports  of  textiles  Into  the 
United  States.  I  expect  Japan  to  effectuate 
Its  E>eclaratlon  not  later  than  July  1st.  In 
the  face  of  Increasing  Imports,  such  re- 
straints are  needed  as  soon  as  possible.  Un- 
der such  an  arrangement  we  can  be  respon- 
sive to  the  long-run  Interest  of  the  textile 
industry  and  avoid  the  risk  of  world  con- 
frontation on  trade  policies  which  would 
serve    no    one's    Interest, 

I  have  discussed  this  situation  with  leaders 
In  the  textile  industry,  I  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  Industry's  reluctance  to  em- 
brace the  Japanese  textile  Industry's  initia- 
tive as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  declaration  of  the  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
that  the  continued  lack  of  decisive  response 
to  Increases  in  imptorts  of  textiles  will  turn 
to  statesmanlike  decisions  both  on  the  part 
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of  the  Japanese  and  our  own  government.  I 
repeat,  nothing  else  had  been  accomplished. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  If  we  continue 
without  some  restraints,  the  adjustment 
problems  will  grow  larger  and  meaningful 
accommodation  far  more  distant. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  end.  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  approve  statutory  controls 
on  textile  Imports.  Over  30  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  Congress  and  13  years  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
indicate  to  me  that  such  a  step  is  not  pos- 
sible without  providing  similar  restraints 
on  imports  of  other  products,  which  could 
mean  a  complete  reversal  of  this  country's 
trade  policy.  As  I  have  stated,  the  President 
apparently  knows  of  another  way  to  obtain 
the  protection  which  the  textile  Industry  is 
seeking  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  other 
protectionist  developments  from  accompany- 
ing that  relief,  but  I  do  not.  He  has  not 
shared  his  views  in  this  regard  with  us. 

Under  the  impasse  we  now  face,  we  are 
unable  even  to  amend  the  provisions  of  our 
trade  law  which  would  afford  effective  relief 
to  our  domestic  producers  seeking  relief 
from   Injurious   import   competition. 

I  would  say  again  that  I  respect  the  views 
of  this  legislature  on  the  Issues  confronting 
the  textile  Industry  for  I  am  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  Industry  not  only  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  but  to  our  national 
economy. 

I  will  continue  to  work  for  an  acceptable 
international  arrangement  which  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  restraint  on  Imports  of 
textiles.  I  am  hopeful  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  worked  out  very  soon.  If  such 
an  arrangement  Is  not  forthc"on[iing.  I  renew 
a  pledge  that  I  gave  in  Greenwood  three 
years  ago — "I  did  not  become  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  preside 
over  the  destruction  of  American  Industry. 
Thus,  you  can  be  assured  that  I  do  not  Intend 
to  see  tJils  great  textile  Industry  go  down  the 
drain," 


May  25,  1971 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  AND 
PROGRESS 


FEDERAL  INSURANCE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION COMES  THROUGH 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr,  LENT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  just  come  forth  with  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  making  "crime 
insurance"  available  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  at  moderate  rates. 

I  applaud  this  incentive  and  look  for- 
ward to  its  implementation  on  August  1, 

Although  I  would  much  prefer  that  the 
problems  of  crime  insurance  be  solved  by 
the  private  insurance  industry,  their  re- 
luctance forced  the  Congress  into  taking 
action. 

This  much-needed  and  timely  program 
was  recently  announced  by  Federal  In- 
surance Administrator.  George  K,  Bern- 
stein, and,  after  reviewing  the  program 
thoroughly,  I  feel  it  is  a  worthy  solution 
to  an  acute  problem  in  many  areas,  most 
notably  in  New  York, 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many  of  the 
people  of  my  district  and  in  many  other 
communities  when  I  say  that  I  welcome 
the  reappearance  of  crime  insurance,  this 
time  at  "affordable"  rates. 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr,  CEDERBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  hearing  a  lot  these  days  about 
the  automobile  industry  and  its  pur- 
ported lack  of  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion, Some  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
corporate  leaders  in  the  industry  are 
ogres  of  some  sort  who  sit  in  oak- 
paneled  offices  plotting  against  the 
American  auto-buying  public  in  terms  of 
both  the  cost  and  safety  of  their  product, 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  transcript  of  a  press 
conference  which  was  held  recently  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  the  home  of  General  Motors 
and.  I  believe,  a  community  which  should 
be  able  to  give  a  sense  of  what  the  auto- 
mobile industry  means  to  a  community. 

The  participants  in  the  conference  in- 
clude community  leaders,  GM  stock- 
holders, and  hourly  rated  employees  in 
Flint  plants.  The  thrust  of  the  confer- 
ence was  not  to  extol  any  auto  manufac- 
turer as  a  paragon  of  virtue  nor  was  it 
that  this  industry  is  the  personification 
of  crass  materialism  at  the  expense  of 
the  buying  public.  The  individuals  in- 
volved merely  attempted  to  outline  some 
of  the  often  overlooked  aspects  of  the 
production  of  automobiles  and  the  rela- 
tionship that  industry  can  have  with  a 
community. 

The  truth,  in  fact,  is  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  been,  and  is,  trying 
to  better  the  communities  in  which  it  is 
situated.  That  it  is  trying  to  perfect,  at 
reasonable  cost  to  both  the  consumer  and 
the  manufacturer,  devices  which  will 
make  the  auto  a  more  safe  and  efficient, 
and  less  environmentally  damaging, 
means  of  transportation.  Obviously  there 
is  a  long  way  to  go.  But  it  has  been  a  long 
way  from  the  Tin  Lizzie  to  the  sleek  £Uid 
comfortable  cars  of  today.  The  automo- 
bile industry  can  and  will  continue  to 
make  progress  in  providing  Americans 
with  the  safest  and  best  land  transporta- 
tion available  in  the  world.  And  it  will 
continue  to  contribute  immeasurably  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  it  operates. 

I  heartily  recommend  the  following 
transcript  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
consideration : 

Press  Conference — Stand-Up  and  Speak- 
OuT  FOR  General  Motors 
Larry  Pord.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
call  on  Mr.  Arthur  Summerfleld  who  will  ad- 
dress you, 

Arthxjr  SiTMMERFizLD,  Sr,  Members  of  the 
Stockholders'  Committee,  guests,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  press:  Flint  was  the  first  city  to 
greet  General  Motors  as  it  arrived  on  the 
American  industrial  scene.  General  Motors 
was  born  here  In  Flint,  In  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, we  have  been  reflected  generously  In 
Its  growth  to  become  the  world's  greatest 
manufacturing  business.  Now  we  see  vicious 
attacks  from  questionable  sources  and  dis- 
ruptive forces.  As  the  city  where  General 
Motors  was  founded,  Flint  aligns  Itself  In 
the  front  ranks  of  those  opposing  abusive 
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censure  of  the  automobile  Industry — cen- 
sure is  generated  largely  by  rabble  rousing 
tactics  and  this  statement  Is  made  by  a 
group  of  citizens  whose  faith  in  General 
Motors  Is  firm  and  abiding  and  Is  reciprocal 
of  a  General  Motors  Investor  to  many  years 
m  Flint  and  to  the  nation's  well  being.  And 
vre  invite  all  those  in  the  court  to  Join  in 
the  spirit  and  in  action  at  this  crucial  point 
of  time  in  our  nation's  history  and  we  Invite 
them  to  stand  up  and  to  speak  out  and  to 
speak  up.  Now  the  attacks  do  more  than  as- 
sail General  Motors.  Following  the  classic 
unscrupulous  pattern,  they  pinpoint  General 
Motors  primarily  because  it  is  the  largest. 
They  are  also  corrective  of  the  entire  auto- 
mobile industry — Ford.  Chrysler  and  Ameri- 
can Motors,  Inevitably,  the  assault  embraces 
the  concept  of  free  enterprise  as  we  know 
It,  Thus  it  is  aimed  at  the  vital  fabric  of 
all  ways  and  our  way  of  life  Itself.  It  chisels 
away  at  the  foundations  of  constitutional 
government  and  erodes  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. Its  technique  prefers  taxation  to  stabil- 
ity and  discontent  to  harmonious  industrial 
peace  and  progress.  If  this  vicious  practice 
is  allowed  to  continue.  It  could  only  mean 
the  loss  of  confidence  in  all  the  Industries 
of  America  which  provides  Jobs  and  strength- 
ens the  cinemas  of  our  country.  Now  while 
we  address  our  concerns  to  the  entire  na- 
tion, we  focus  our  remarks  on  Flint  because 
Flint  is  the  most  important  link  in  the 
General  Motors  industrial  chain  from  the 
standpoint  of  investment,  employment  and 
manufactured  products.  And  to  paraphrase 
St.  Paul,  we  are  citizens  of  no  main  city. 
Let  us  speak  to  all  the  people  and  we  have 
the  credentials. 

Prom  Flint,  as  concepts  business  giants  as 
Durant.  Chrysler,  Dort,  Nash,  Mott.  Curtis, 
and  a  host  of  others  who  helped  lead  this 
nation  In  the  greatest  standard  of  living 
progress  that  this  world  has  ever  known.  In 
the  Flint  area,  the  number  of  General  Motors 
employees  exceeds  72,000  men  and  women. 
The  General  Motors  annual  payroll  Is  nearly 
teOO.000,000  in  this  area.  Some  24.000  per- 
sons in  this  area  own  General  Motors  shares 
and  more  than  75  Tc  of  them  own  less  than 
one  hundred  shares.  The  average  weekly  wage 
Is  $191.00,  placing  these  employees  In  the  top 
one-third  Income  group  In  the  entire  coun- 
try. In  1970,  General  Motors  paid  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  school  districts  in  Genesee 
County  a  total  of  $28,000,000  in  taxes.  Con- 
trary to  being  reluctant  tax  payers,  as  in- 
dustry Is  aU-too-often  pictured  to  be.  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  prepaid  its  taxes  to  help  a 
unit  neighbor.  It  has  been  In  the  forefront 
and  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  funds  for 
schools,  recreation.  Tor  health  services  and 
to  us  In  Flint.  General  Motors  is  as  much 
people  as  it  is  products. 

Now  we  do  not  delude  ourselves  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  is  paternal  toward  Flint  where 
all  wise  are  faultless.  We  too  reserve  the 
right  to  dissent  and  to  criticize.  We  recognize 
unfinished  tasks  and  the  need  for  constant 
Improvement.  We  stand  four  square  behind 
the  constructive  efforts  of  Industry  and  the 
private  sector  to  Improve  our  environment 
and  to  promote  the  longevity  and  the  safety 
of  all.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  let  short- 
comings of  the  present  becloud  the  progress 
that  we  have  made  nor  dull  the  promise  of 
a  bright  future  under  the  free  enterprise 
and  democratic  system. 

Now  It  Is  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that 
we,  citizens  of  Flint,  stockholders  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  other  corporations  in  this 
Industry,  consider  ourselves  as  aroused  ad- 
versaries, adversaries  against  disruption  and 
arrogant  agitators,  agitators  whose  radical 
goals  would  tear  down  our  corporate  system 
and  our  fundamentals  of  business  freedom. 
Their  primary  target  strikes  at  the  trans- 
portation industry  which  provides  one  Job 
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out  of  every  six  In  America  and  Indirectly 
generates  employment  In  related  businesses 
and  those  who  have  destroyed  our  system 
have  contributed  least  to  progress  as  we 
know  It,  The  substitute  systems  that  they 
offer  has  failed  dismally  to  produce  a  qual- 
ity of  life  even  approaching  the  well  being 
we  enjoy  In  America  today. 

Unfortunately,  their  inflsunatory  and  false 
challenges  are  receiving  attention  In  the  halls 
of  congress  and  in  some  courts  of  the  law. 
We  protest  their  use  of  America's  legislative 
chambers  as  p>odiums  to  spread  their  poison 
across  this  nation  and  we  are  fearful  that 
recent  legislation,  partially  politically  by 
these  dissidents  which  will  bring  and  could 
bring  economic  chaos  to  the  nation  Itself. 
Now  there  Is  a  strong  attachment  In  alle- 
giance between  Flint  and  General  Motors  and 
our  traditions  and  routes  are  Intertwined 
and  very  deep.  We  have  a  mutual  stake  In 
the  future :  Our  reciprocal  respect  and  growth 
achieve,  not  by  destroying,  but  rather  by 
building  and  we  pay  more  heed  to  craftsman- 
ship than  we  do  to  baseless  criticism.  We  be- 
lieve that  what  we  have  in  this  land  of  Amer- 
ica is  worth  fighting  for  and  that's  why 
citizens  of  Flint  are  proud  to  stand  up  and 
speak  out  for  General  Motors  In  the  auto- 
mobile Industry, 

And  here  Is  what  we  propose  to  do:  The 
annual  meeting  of  General  Motors  and  share- 
holders takes  place  a  week  from  today  in  Cobo 
Hall  In  Detroit  and  last  year's  meeting  was  a 
travesty  but  saw  a  smtdl  well-organized  mi- 
nority led  by  a  group  whloh  collectively 
owned  reportedly  twelve  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  attempt  to  intimidate  directors 
and  shareholders  Into  establishing  policies 
and  directorate  which  could  only  be  detri- 
mental to  General  Motors  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  Is  of  special  Importance  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Flint  area,  we  propose  to  be 
present  at  next  Friday's  meeting  to  show 
that  our  voices  can  be  heard  In  support  of 
our  way  of  life.  And  we  are  asking  that 
those  Flint  area  shareholders  In  General 
Motors  Corporation  Join  us  next  Friday  in 
a  Calvacade  to  Cobo.  Transportation  will  be 
provided  and  other  necessary  arrangements 
will  be  made.  Others  will  provide  the  details. 
Again,  let  me  repeat  once  again — time  my 
friends  Is  running  out.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  well  being  of  the  Flint  area,  we 
must  now  stand  up  and  speak  out.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Larrt  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Summerfleld. 
Next,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mayor  Francis 
Limmer  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Mayor 
Llmmer. 

Mayor  Francis  Limmer.  First  of  all,  I,  as 
the  mayor  and  a  citizen,  am  Interested  in 
safety  devices,  anti-pollution  devices  and 
improved  bumpers.  Furthermore,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  what  General  Motors  means  to  the 
city  of  Flint  and  to  Genesee  County,  because 
without  Generai  Motors  Genesee  County 
would  be  the  poor  farm  of  the  entire  state 
of  Michigan.  I  say  and  I  can  back  this  up 
because  of  what  hapi>ened  In  recent  weeks 
that  the  silent  majority  does  not  speak  out, 
and  I  am  here,  I  biBlleve.  as  a  representative 
of  the  silent  majority;  and  that  is  to  work 
with  General  Motors  and  not  against  them. 
I  agree  that  they  are  not  perfect,  but  I 
believe  that  they  are  working  to  become  as 
perfect  as  they  can.  And  I  want  to  pledge 
my  support  for  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
because  I  know  what  they  mean  to  us.  Thank 
you, 

Larry  Ford.  Our  next  speaker  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mr. 
Harold  Hayden. 

Harold  Hatden,  Thank  you,  Larry,  I  am 
here  with  a  double  capacity,  primarily  as 
Chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  as  a  hourly-rated  employee  of 
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Chevrolet  for  the  past  26  years.  As  the  mayor 
Indicated  here,  nobody  Is  professing,  not  one 
person  would  say  that  General  Motors  is  a 
Utopia  as  far  as  inter-actlvltles  are  con- 
cerned but  I  for  one  who  has  been  an 
hourly-rated  employee  for  25  years  have 
negotiated  with  General  Motors  as  a  union 
representative  can  readily  say  that  I  know 
that  as  far  as  the  County  is  concerned,  as 
far  as  the  City  Is  concerned,  as  far  as  the 
growth  of  free  enterprise  is  concerned,  that 
General  Motors  has  led  the  way,  I  give  ref- 
erence to  services  that  are  provided  for  res- 
idents of  Genesee  County,  I  look  at  Biu-ton 
Township,  Flint  Township,  Genesee,  Grand 
Blanc,  City  of  Swartz  Creek  and  I  have 
looked  at  the  amoujit  of  tax  dollars  that 
General  Motors  contributes  day  in  and  day 
out  to  the  growth  of  these  areas  of  govern- 
ment as  far  as  Genesee  County  Is  concerned, 
then  the  ultimate  end  Is  obvious — over  $28,- 
000,000  which  is  more  than  the  operating 
budget  of  the  city  of  Flint,  is  more  than 
the  single  operating  budget  of  Genesee 
County,  This  amount  of  money,  tax  based 
is  poured  into  Genesee  County  annually, 
I'm  concerned  about  Jobs  at  Genesee  Coun- 
ty. I'm  concerned  about  Jobs  in  the  City  of 
Flint,  As  a  life-long  resident  of  this  area  and 
as  the  representative  of  the  government,  I 
look  and  view  with  increasing  alarm  when 
40%  of  automobiles  sold  in  California  are 
foreign  made.  I'm  alarmed  when  16%  of 
the  automobiles  that  are  sold  In  this  coun- 
try are  foreign  made  because  each  percent 
that  are  sold  represents  a  significant  amount 
of  Jobs  for  union  people  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  If  you  want  to  get  biased  about  It, 
when  you  start  talking  about  unions,  when 
you  start  talking  about  management,  talk 
about  income,  and  for  each  percent  you 
relate  to  approximately  20,000  Jobs, 

Now  this  is  significant  because  in  Genesee 
County  there  are  approximately  70  some 
thousand  General  Motors  employees.  So  II 
you  relate  that  to  3  or  3  Vi  % .  that  would 
wipe  out  the  whole  total  employment  force 
of  Genesee  County,  This  Is  alarming  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  General  Motors  family 
whose  livelihood  and  Income  is  based  solely 
upon  the  income  of  their  retirement  pen- 
sions that  they  receive  from  General  Motors. 
These  people  have  given  their  lives — the  bet- 
ter part  of  their  lives — 30,  35  years;  20.  25 
years;  15  years  of  employment  In  an  organi- 
zation they  had  faith  and  confidence  in.  If 
they  didn't,  they  wouldn't  have  been  there, 
I  believe  that  the  disagreements.  I  believe 
that  the  misunderstandings  of  the  difference 
of  opinions  that  may  be  within  the  confines 
of  the  General  Motors  family  can  be  worked 
out  with  them  there  and  I.  as  a  member  of 
that  family,  have  constantly  striven  in  that 
direction  and  I  have  never,  never,  found  one 
Individual,  and  I  don't  care  whether  he  Is  a 
plant  manager,  or  whether  he  Is  a  foreman 
on  the  line  who  was  reluctant  to  stand  and 
collectively  bargain  fairly  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  of  the  workers  of  the 
plants  and  to  produce  a  better  product  than 
anybody  else.  We  in  the  General  Motors  fam- 
ily and  I  say  we,  because  our  employees  take 
pride,  in  our  employment  as  far  as  General 
Motors  is  concerned  because  we  are  part  of 
the  team  and  we  will  fight  among  ourselves 
that  as  in  the  navy,  let  somebody  else  talk 
about  your  ship,  then  you  will  find  out  where 
the  loyalties  lie.  So,  I  take  pride  in  being  a 
part  of  this  interview  this  morning  as  a 
member  of  the  Genesee  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  as  Its  Chairman,  bvit  more 
as  a  citizen  of  Genesee  County  and  as  an 
employee  of  Chevrolet  Motors  Commission. 
Thank  you. 

Larrt  Ford,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 
Our  next  speaker  Is  of  course  the  fairest  of 
them  all,  all  of  us,  that  Is,  Mrs.  Madge  Day. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  speak  simply  and 
I  hope  humbly  for  the  thousands  of  women 
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In  this  city  and  this  country  who  get  out  and 
pound  sidewalks,  ring  doorbells,  raise  money 
from  boutiques  and  cake  sales,  and  so  on.  In 
an  effort  to  be  good  citizens.  They  do  this 
In  addition  to  their  families  and  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities and  they  do  It  because  It  Is  a 
part  of  their  lives.  It  Is  a  part  of  everyone's 
life  to  become  Involved  In  the  community  In 
which  they  work.  In  this  sometimes  monu- 
mental effort,  the  greatest  possible  aid  and 
assistance  through  the  years  that  I  have 
lived  in  Flint  and  know  anything  about  civic 
efforts  here,  haa  been  the  complete  depend- 
ence that  we  have  In  many  ways  ou  the  cor- 
poration. Money  is,  of  course,  of  a  very  great 
Importance  but  even  more  so  Is  the  calibre 
of  leadership  and  sisslstance  and  advice  that 
we  are  able  to  draw  from  the  corporate  man- 
agement of  Flint.  I  will  not  go  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem as  far  as  Jobs  are  concerned  because 
there  are  others  on  ihe  panel  who  can  give 
you  statistics.  I  can  only  say  that  as  a 
woman,  what  Is  more  threatening  to  a  secu- 
rity of  an  economy,  even  though  we  have 
the  cake  sales  and  we  have  the  doorbells  and 
we  have  the  things  to  give  us  a  coherent 
picture,  than  to  feel  that  our  men  are  em- 
ployed and  our  economic  picture  is  safe.  For 
this  reason.  It  does  behoove  us  to  support 
this  corporation  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  Flint  in  all  of  the  years  that  are  passed 
and  certainly   must  continue   to   do   bo. 

Labbt  Ford.  Our  next  speaker  Is  certainly 
no  stranger  to  us.  Mr.  Harding  Mott. 

Hasdiinc  Mott.  I  am  pleased  to  be  on  this 
committee  that  stands  up  and  speaks  out 
for  General  Motors.  My  father,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Mott,  will  be  96  years  old  June  2.  Certainly 
his  life  has  been  Intertwined  with  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  growth  and  proeperlty.  He  had 
meule  a  fortune  in  this  business  but  has  re- 
mained In  Flint  and  Intends  to  do  so  and  to 
reinvest  the  returns  from  his  buslnees  life 
back  Into  the  enrichment  of  Flint.  He  has 
chosen  Flint  as  a  model  city  and  I  think 
the  group  here  will  endorse  the  type  of  spirit 
wiiich  exists  in  Flint  when  we  can  close 
ranks  with  our  public  and  private  sector  and 
stand  up  for  what  Is  right  In  America,  we 
have  no  fear  of  the  future.  Now.  as  you  all 
know,  the  principal  Income  of  the  Mott 
Foundation  comes  from  dividends  paid  reg- 
ularly by  General  Motors.  In  addition.  Gen- 
eral Motors  pays  $28,000,000  In  taxes.  Cer- 
tainly, If  their  btisinesfi  were  destroyed  or 
lessened  by  threats  of  legislation  that  was 
Indiscriminate,  the  future  of  Flint  would  be 
very  dismal  as  well  as  the  Foundation.  So  I 
am  glad  to  be  affiliated  with  this  effort.  Cer- 
tainly, If  you  look  at  the  aimals  of  General 
Motors"  social  responsibility,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  in  the  forefront  of  all  Indus- 
tries for  Improvement  of  social  conditions. 
They  have,  I  believe,  over  2,000  people  work- 
ing on  a  mission  on  antipollution  devices 
and  X  can  assure  you  that  General  Motors 
will  do  what  Is  proper.  We  don't  say  that 
they  Stfe  perfect,  but  we  do  say  that  they  are 
being  maligned  to  an  extent  of  where  It 
threatens  the  very  Integrity  of  themselves 
and  the  business  world.  I  hope  that  all  peo- 
ple In  the  City  of  Flint  who  are  free  on 
Friday  will  Join  the  cavalcade  to  Cobo  and 
stand  up  and  speak  out 

Larry  Ford.  Our  next  speaker  Is  Mr.  Syd 
Melet. 

Mr.  MiLET.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  op- 
portunity to  be  a  member  of  this  Committee 
because  of  the  strong  feelings  that  we,  par- 
ticularly the  merchants  of  Flint,  are  con- 
cerned. I  8p>eak  as  a  representative  of  this 
particular  group.  However,  I  would  like  to 
put  on  a  different  base  or  Just  rather  con- 
fine It  to  Flint.  I  think  this  applies  not  only 
to  Flint,  not  only  to  General  Motors.  I  think 
It  applies  to  the  entire  automobile  Industry 
»nd  to  all  cities  throughout  the  country. 
And  I  was  particularly  Interested  when  hop>e- 
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fully   that   this   would   gather   and   attract 
national  attention. 

Now,  as  business  people,  w«  certainly  are 
knowledgeable  to  the  fact  that  constructive 
criticism  is  good,  it  helps,  it's  normal,  but 
we  talked  to  a  lot  of  people  on  the  street.  We 
talked  to  the  men  who  work  on  the  lines, 
their  wives,  the  members  of  ail  segments  of 
the  normal  city  structure,  and  they  aroused 
to  the  point  that  they  feel  it's  time  that  the 
silent  majority,  so  as  to  speak,  stand  up  and 
speak  out  because  of  the  unfalmees  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists  today. 

I  think  that  General  Motors  and  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  In  Itself,  has  responded 
beautifully  to  the  constructive  criticism  that 
has  been  brought  up.  Now  I  think  it's  passed 
the  point  of  constructive  criticism.  I  think 
It  has  gone  to  the  point  where  they  are  using 
the  Industry  itself  as  a  whipping  boy.  I  think 
that  we  gained  national  prominence.  There 
may  be  Individual  projects  that  people  are 
using  this  for  selfish  projects  that  they  have 
In  mind.  So  It's  passed  the  particular  point 
where  It  has  been  helpful.  And  It  has  given 
license  to  so  many  people  to  buy  foreign  cars. 

We  speak  of  foreign  cars  taking  the  In- 
crease In  registration  e€K;h  and  every  year. 
This  adds  to  It  and  I  think  If  we  reflect  on  the 
automobile  Industry  per  se,  I  think  we  will 
find  that  It  becomes  the  key  of  the  economy 
of  the  backbone  not  Just  of  Flint,  not  Just  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  but  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  So,  we  are  very  anxious  and  very 
thrilled  that  this  Committee  Is  going  down 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders'  in 
Detroit  and  hopefully  to  be  the  Stand  Up  and 
Speak  Out  for  the  majority,  the  silent  ma- 
jority, which  It's  time  that  It  makes  Itself 
heard.  Thank  you. 

liAKKT  FoBD.  Our  next  speaker,  Mr  Peter 
Klelnpell. 

Peter  Kleinpeix.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ford. 
If  the  term  doesn't  scare  you  too  much,  I 
think  of  myself  here  this  morning  as  a 
consumer  advocate.  I'm  an  advocate  for  the 
interests  of  47,000  school  children  in  our 
public  schools.  I'm  an  advocate  for  their 
nearly  100.000  parents,  many  of  whom  are 
employed  by  General  Motors.  They  are  all 
consumers  of  the  benefits  of  General  Motors' 
citizenship  and  General  Motors'  residency  In 
the  City  of  Flint.  I  might  add  that  It  would 
probably  be  Interesrtlng  to  you  to  realize,  if 
you  don't  already,  that  sis  president  of  a 
debt  free,  bond  free  solvent  school  district, 
a  lot  of  people  wonder  how  we  got  that  way. 
It  has  been  said  before  that  General  Motors 
Is  a  large  contributor  of  taxes.  Many  people 
don't  realize  how  large. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  total  taxes  col- 
lected within  the  school  district  In  the  City 
of  Flint  are  paid  by  General  Motors.  In  1970 
and  1971.  our  school  district  wUl  collect 
approximately  811,500.000  of  the  27.2  million 
that  win  be  collected  In  the  City  of  Flint. 
This  wUl  come  from  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration. 

In  addition  to  being  our  largest  taxp>ayer, 
I)«ople  have  alluded  to  the  civil  and  social 
responsibility  of  this  great  corporation.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  that  and  see  how  It  relates  to 
our  schools.  Among  others,  we  have  an 
ecology  program  In  the  Flint  School  System 
where  student  representatives  from  our  high 
schools  meet  on  a  regular  basis  with  Chevro- 
let officials  to  discuss  ecological  problems  and 
how  General  Motors  Is  attacking  them. 

We  have  a  program  with  Bulck  which  is  a 
work  exp>erience  program  for  our  P.P.P. 
students.  The  entire  cost  of  this  program  is 
picked  up  by  the  Bulck  Motor  Commission. 
We  have  a  Co-op  program  with  Chevrolet 
which  is  also  a  work  experience  program 
similar  to  the  one  at  AC  and  at  Bulck.  We 
have  a  similar  work  experience  program  with 
General  Motors  Parts  Division.  These  are 
things  that  the  Corporation  does  that  they 
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don't  have  to  do.  This  Is  part  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Also  during  Michigan  Week,  General  Motors 
Institute  will  host  50  students  from  each  of 
our  Junior  high  schools  and  100  students 
from  each  of  our  Senior  high  schools  for  a 
career  exploration  project.  The  students  will 
tour  OMI  and  become  acquainted  with  career 
opporttmltles  and  engineering,  computers, 
technology  salee,  marketing  and  so  forth. 

I  also  should  mention  that  a  major  share  of 
money  available  for  the  world  famous  com- 
munity education  concept  comes  through  the 
Mott  Foundation  which  Mr.  Mott  alluded  to  a 
moment  ago  and  are  administered  through 
the  Mott  Program  which  is  an  Important  part 
of  education;  $5,000,000  a  year.  You  can  see 
why  the  school  district  Is  glad  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  and  speak  out.  We're  General  Mo- 
tors supporters  and  we're  Flint  supporters 
and  I'm  sure  you  can  all  see  why. 

Larrt  Ford.  Thank  you.  Our  next  speaker 
Is  Mr.  Bud  Summerfleld. 

Bud  SuMMERfiELD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I'm  speaking 
as  a  citizen  and  also  as  an  automobile  and 
truck  dealer.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
personally  am  certain  that  I  reflect  the  feel- 
ings of  this  group  that  we  stand  foursquare 
for  the  conservation  of  our  resources  with 
Improved  and  ever-improving  safety  of  the 
products  that  we  have  been  selling  for  many 
years  for  a  continuous  steady  improvement 
as  far  as  the  omissions  of  gas  pollution 
and  also  for  Improvement  as  far  as  pollution 
of  waters,  rivers  and  lakes.  We  hope  that  we 
can  in  this  great  Industrial  society  preserve 
a  balanced  ecology  for  the  sake  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren. 

But  I  personally  feel  very  strongly  In  out 
Industry  and  therefore  all  Industry  because 
It  Is  such  a  big  Industry  and  has  been  singled 
out  somewhat  excessively  with  a  little  too 
much  attention  as  to  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings as  to  where  we  are  today,  where  we'd 
like  to  be,  but  very  little  Is  said  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  without  govern- 
ment Interference  and  without  undue  pres- 
sures. 

F^m  the  dealer's  point  of  view  and  as  &a 
employer,  as  well  as  a  wage  earner,  the  Im- 
portant problem  of  course  Is  a  difficult  one 
for  all  of  us,  and  apparently  a  growing  prob- 
lem which  therefore  means  It  Is  going  to 
have  a  greater  deal  of  effect  on  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  prosperity  of  our  entire 
nation. 

Mr.  Hayden  referred  to  the  sixteen  percent 
of  the  vehicles  apparently  being  sold  In  the 
United  States  are  Imported  automobiles.  He 
also  referred  to  the  recent  sales  on  the  West 
Coast  where  approximately  40%  of  recent 
sales  are  Imported  cars,  not  American  manu- 
factured cars.  And  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  In  the  main,  that  the  foreign  car  and 
truck  manufacturers  have  not  even  begun  to 
work  out  a  distribution  system  of  any  large 
scope  in  the  so-caUed  Middle  West,  between 
the  Appalachians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Rockies  on  the  other  and  that,  of  course.  Is 
the  largest  market  In  the  United  States. 

So  If  this  is  allowed  to  continue,  again  it 
has  effects  to  go  far  beyond  our  city  here  and 
far  beyond  the  automobile  industry  as  such. 
I  know  engineers,  a  safety  engineer,  and 
ecologj-  engineer,  we  are  reasonably  tech- 
nically oriented,  but  the  legislation  on  these 
very,  very  technical  problems  has  been,  to 
say  the  least,  somewhat  disturbing  because 
we  feel,  or  at  leaist  I  feel,  that  It  hasn't  been 
done  on  an  entirely  cooperative  basis  and  the 
selection  of  arbitrary  deadlines  by  well  Inten- 
tloned  but  certainly  not  technically  oriented 
people  in  Washington  has  been,  we  think, 
a  case  of  legislation  that  certainly  is  a  little 
hasty  and  certainly  needs  amendment  as  far 
as  the  popular  important  matter  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 
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In  a  pamphlet  that  General  Motors  put 
out  and  sent  to  every  college  campus  In  the 
country  last  year,  according  to  their  own 
engineers,  the  total  amount  of  tons,  not  per- 
centages, the  total  amount  of  tons  of  air 
pollutants  being  emitted  from  automobiles 
began  declining   back  in   1967. 

Now  that  comes  from  some  of  the  Innova- 
tions that  were  put  Into  the  vehicles  start- 
ing back  m  1960  and  1961,  and  as  the  older 
cars  were  gradually  retired,  then  you  had 
lees  per  car,  obviously.  Now.  It's  not  perfect 
yet.  Heavens  no!  And  It  needs  to  be  worked 
on  and  hard,  but  It  needs  to  be  done  in  a 
framework  of  cooperation  and  in  a  frame- 
work of  working  towards  a  mutual  objective. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  disturbing  things 
about  this  whole  effort  that  is  directed 
toward  our  Industry  is  that  it  does  seem 
somewhat  inconsistent  and  somewhat  dis- 
jointed. For  Instance,  you  have  on  one  hand 
the  unrestricted  imports  coming  Into  this 
country.  Of  course,  those  countries  don't 
allow  the  reverse.  I'm  sure  you  realize  that. 
We  have  the  unrestricted  Imports  and  yet 
you  have  this  great  improper  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation.  There's  been  so  much  about 
it  in  the  papers  that  It  Is  effecting  our  very 
currency  on  an  international  basis. 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  an  Inconsistency 
there  and  can  have  effects  far  beyond  the 
City  of  Flint  and  far  beyond  this  Industry. 
The  cause  as  I  understand,  according  to  the 
press,  based  on  a  federal  court  ruling, 
approximately  a  year  ago,  despite  the  great 
pressures  on  one  hand  to  work  on  air  pollu- 
tion and  get  this  thing  solved  within  the 
framework  of  the  Muskle  bill  by  '75  or  '76,  the 
Clean  Air  Bill,  that  under  penalty  of  criminal 
action,  the  automobile  corporation  is  not 
even  allowed  to  work  together  on  this  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  exchange  things.  We  cannot 
even  work  together.  Somehow,  something 
needs  to  be  adjusted  there. 

Legislation,  I  think,  Is  therefore  on  tech- 
nical things  cannot  be  arbitrary  and  then 
more  recently,  utilizing  the  halls  of  con- 
gress which  Is  obviously  a  very  fine  spring- 
board. The  remarks  are  getting  more  violent, 
and  I  refer  to  a  reporter's  remarks  In  the 
press.  Of  course.  I  wasn't  there  last  week, 
but  when  this  Industry  or  the  people  In  It 
are  accused  of  fraud,  that's  a  pretty  strong 
word,  and  district  attorneys,  congressmen 
and  senators,  apparently,  nobody  can  find 
anybody  with,  I  think  I'm  quoting  accu- 
rately, "any  guts". 

But  I  don't  think  that's  what  made  this 
country  great,  nor  do  I  think  It's  the  way 
out  of  our  problems.  We  need  constructive 
C'Xjperatlve  efforts  to  Improve  our  products. 
This  includes  management,  labor,  all  em- 
ployees, dealers,  those  of  us  In  distribution, 
and  those  employees  In  government.  Our 
country  already  has  been  beset  with  a  num- 
ber of  tensions  In  the  complex  world  we 
live  in  and  we  certainly  want  to  continue 
to  see  It  Improve,  but  fighting  among  our- 
selves, inflammatory  talk,  poor  legislation,  tn- 
consis'encies  such  as  I  Just  mentioned  Is 
certainly  an  Impwrtant  thing  for  this  whole 
country  to  take  a  look  at  and  reassess. 

So,  I  personally  am  pleased  to  be  a  small 
part  of  this  little  local  committee  of  a  big 
country,  and  all  we're  asking  Is  that.  In  my 
opinion,  a  more  constructive  approach  to 
these  problems  become  the  way  and  the 
method  In  which  we  solve  them.  I  thank 
you. 

Larry  Ford.  Dr.  James  Dooly.  Dr.  Dooly, 
would  you  come  forward  now. 

Dr.  James  Dooly.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here  this  morning,  to  sp>eak  in  defense  of 
General  Motors.  esf>eclally  In  our  community 
here  In  Flint.  I  believe  I  speak  not  only  as 
a  citizen,  but  as  a  physician  and  certainly 
I  think  the  things  I  wish  to  express  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  opinions  of  the  375  doc- 
tors of  Genesee  County  Medical  Society 
which  I  represent.  The  contribution  of  Gen- 
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ersLl  Motors  In  this  community  and  certainly 
In  most  any  community  in  the  country  in 
which  It's  involved  in  recreation.  They  are 
Intimately  involved  In  education  and  most 
certainly  In  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  this 
community.  In  that  last  category  Is,  of 
course,  where  my  primary  Interest  lies.  Gen- 
eral Motors  Is  under  criticisms  by  a  number 
of  people.  Most  of  tliis  revolves  around 
safety. 

In  my  opinion,  it's  Incongruous  to  give 
any  validity  to  this  criticism,  when  we  con- 
sider on  one  hand.  General  Motors  is  con- 
tributing millions  of  dollars  throughout  this 
country  to  Improve  work  standards  of  Its 
employees  and  the  health  of  Its  Individual 
employees.  As  a  physician,  who  has  practiced 
in  this  city  for  16  years,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  plants  of  this  city  and  the  personnel  of 
General  Motors  are  genuinely  Interested  in 
their  employees.  For  If  we  do  not  keep  our 
employees  healthy,  then  the  corporation  not 
only  loses  an  employee,  but  the  citizens  as 
a  whole,  that  is,  you  and  I,  pick  up  the  loss 
In  work  days,  man  power  and  the  cost  of  the 
individual  being  off  his  Job. 

I  think  that  more  Importantly,  General 
Motors  has  brought  to  this  community,  with 
its  total  Involvement,  unquestionable  eco- 
nomic advancement,  that  the  citizens  In  this 
community  who  are  employed  in  General 
Motors  Corporation  and  this  is  true,  of 
course,  of  those  employed  In  other  cities, 
have  exp?rlenced  an  economical  growth  that 
has  allowed  them  peace  of  mind  and  secur- 
ity in  our  present  chaotic  age. 

This  is  Impwrtant  when  you  view  It  as  a 
physician.  This  allows  people  to  plan  theli 
future  and  more  Important  than  that,  It 
allows  them  the  opportunity  to  plan  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  the  future  of  their 
children,  which  of  course  we  are  all  pri- 
marily interested  In.  The  mental  health  of 
this  community  and  of  any  community  In 
which  we  are  Involved,  I  am  sure  Is  better 
because  of  their  presence.  I  believe  this 
county  and  this  state  and  this  entire  nation 
needs  concerned  industry,  such  as  this. 

Larry  Ford.  Our  last  speaker,  but  certain- 
ly not  least,  Mr.  Ron  Warner. 

Ron  Warner.  Thank  you  Mr.  FVord.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and 
to  participate  In  this  effort  to  be  part  of  this 
action.  I  appear  here  as  the  president  of  the 
United  Fund. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  chosen  to 
serve  this  organization  and  unite  In  the 
benefit  of  all  the  p>eople  In  this  area  for  the 
second  year.  I  think  the  record  will  show 
and  I  think  It's  a  pretty  good  thing  to  look 
at  the  record,  that  I  have  personally  been  in- 
volved in  this  community.  In  this  state,  in 
the  nation.  In  social  responsibility  long  be- 
fore it  was  a  popular  thing  to  do. 

Now  I  am  a  retiree  of  General  Motors  and 
I  don't  want  to  emphasize  that  but  because 
I  worked  for  General  Motors  for  36  years  and 
have  been  Involved  In  social  responsibilities, 
I  am  In  a  pretty  good  position  to  measure 
what  has  been  done  by  them — economic  ac- 
tivity Is  the  basic  supporting  element  of  all 
progress  and  we  are  an  Industrial  nation. 

Therefore,  we  have  an  Interest  In  what  has 
been  happening  and  want  to  si>eak  out  be- 
cause we  know,  as  an  Industrial  nation,  we 
require  energy  and  there  is  an  energy  short- 
age In  this  nation,  and.  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  grow  and  to  continue  to  be  a 
number  one  nation  In  the  world  then,  we've 
got  to  have  more  power  to  run  the  Industry 
as  we  grow  and  this  energy  must  be  generated 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels  or  by  atomic  energy. 

Now.  It's  going  to  take  some  time  to  do 
this,  but  we've  got  to  have  the  time  and  to 
set  standards  that  can  be  met  In  recognition 
of  the  problems  to  resolve  these  Issues.  Now, 
I'd  like  to  look  at  the  social  scene  because  as 
president  of  the  United  Fund,  that's  where 
my  work  is  confined  and  I'm  working  full 
Ume  as  a  volunteer  in  this  effort. 
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Now  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  social  scene 
Just  brlefiy.  Change  Is  accelerating  in  an  un- 
precedented rate.  Transport  urbanization  has 
caused  a  dispersal  of  contributors,  insulated 
many  citizens  from  our  most  crucial  social 
problems.  This  dispersal  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  sense  of  community.  There  has  been 
a  rise  in  bureaucracy,  and  Institutional  com- 
plexities  have  Increased.  Bureaucracy  has 
created  duplication  in  ways  to  resources.  Con- 
fusion has  seriously  affected  our  decision 
making  and  our  sense  of  values.  That's  8<Hne 
of  things  we  are  talking  about  today. 

Personal  as  well  as  social  problems  appear 
gigantic  in  size  and  unmanageable  In  their 
complexities  for  many  of  our  citizens.  Now 
that  sounds  very  dismal,  doesn't  it?  Now  I 
look  to  the  future  'with  confidence.  We  as  a 
community,  whether  we  consider  ourselves  a 
city,  a  state  or  a  nation,  have  the  resources 
of  people  and  money  needed  to  do  what  we 
wish  to  do.  True,  we  have  not  indicated  this 
by  our  most  recent  record  of  performance. 
It's  quite  evltable  that  we  haven't  had  agree- 
ment on  otir  objectives  and  our  priorities 
need  re-examination. 

We  have  the  strength,  but  It  Is  fragmented. 
We  are  sorely  in  need  of  community  organiza- 
tion efforts  which  wUl  mobilize  the  strength 
of  our  nation  and  give  It  direction.  This  Is 
where  the  United  Way  can  come  In.  Inciden- 
tally, the  United  Way  Is  In  the  process  of  re- 
organization nationally  as  well  as  In  this 
community  and  you'll  be  Interested  to  know, 
although  Mr.  Edward  Cole,  the  president  of 
General  Motors,  does  not  need  another  ad- 
vocate, he  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  United  Way  as  re-organlzed 
and  when  he  was  asked  to  serve,  he  said  If 
you  Just  want  my  name,  forget  It. 

If  you're  going  to  give  me  a  chance  to 
function  and  be  a  part  of  the  action  In  the 
united  people  of  this  nation,  then  I  want 
to  be  a  part  of  It.  Now,  the  United  Way  has 
much  to  contribute.  Widely  different  groups 
can  coalesce  under  Its  banner  of  free  associa- 
tion. It  can  speak  for  the  community  from  a 
non-f>olltlcal  base  and  help  identify  social 
gosds,  long  range  needs  of  people  and  current 
problems  that  need  objective  resolutions. 

It  is  the  vital  alternative  to  bureaucratic 
government  control  and  the  most  effective 
method  in  developing  solutions  to  our  social 
His.  Now  that's  my  position,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  part  of  this 
effort  to  speak  up  and  speak  out. 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  WOMEN'S 
WEEK,  MAY  1&-22,   1971 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  National  Insurance  Women's 
Week,  May  16  through  22.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ofifer  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  dlstafif  side  of  the  in- 
surance industry.  During  the  past  100 
years,  women  have  come  a  long,  long 
way  in  establishing  their  right  to  careers 
in  the  business  and  professional  world. 
Who  ever  heard  of  celebrating  a  National 
Insurance  Women's  Week  in  the  year 
1871? 

Therefore  today  I  salute  the  more  than 
11,000  women  who  are  life  insurance 
agents  and  the  many  others  who  handle 
other  t>T>es  of  insurance,  as  well  as  all 
those  women  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Insurance  in  writing  and 
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research,  advertising,  secretarial  duties, 
and  administration. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  women  are  mak- 
ing their  mark  in  the  insurance  field. 
With  specific  reference  to  life  insurance, 
about  $155  billion  or  15  percent  of  all 
life  insurance  is  taken  out  on  the  lives 
of  women.  Furthermore,  six  out  of  10 
women  have  life  insurance  of  some  kind. 

Dr.  A.  Leslie  Leonard,  president  of  the 
College  of  Insursmce,  said  recently  that 
the  insurance  industry  no  longer  can  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  underutilizing  the  tre- 
mendous talents  of  women  in  the  insur- 
ance business. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  following  perti- 
nent thought  quoted  from  a  report  en- 
titled, "American  Women,  1963-68": 

For  the  majority  of  American  women  there 
are  greater  opportunities  than  ever  before; 
the  Issue  Is  to  what  extent  they  will  use 
them. 

And  these  opportunities  surely  include 
the  field  of  Insurance. 


MASSACHUSETTS   STATE   SENATOR 
JOHN   F.   PARKER 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    ICASSACHTTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a 
member  of  the  minority  in  any  legisla- 
tive body,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  agree,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  our  better  public 
oflQcials  have  learned  to  live  with  such  ad- 
versity and  to  flourish  in  spite  of  that 
obvious  handicap.  I  want  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  today  to  one  such 
gifted  legislator.  State  Senator  John  F. 
Parker  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  the  very  tal- 
ented and  respected  minority  leader  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senate. 

John  Parker's  longevity  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  is  such  that  he  can  re- 
member those  long  ago  days  when  his 
party  was  the  majority.  And  while  he 
certainly  would  prefer  such  a  setup,  he 
has  nonetheless  proven  that  the  minority 
side,  given  proper  leadership,  can  be  an 
effective  force  for  progress. 

Senator  Parker  has  long  provided  that 
leadership  and,  through  nearly  20  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate,  has  also  man- 
aged to  become  one  of  the  most  beloved, 
as  well  as  respected,  public  oflBcials  in 
the  entire  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  affection  with  which  this  man  is 
held  will  be  demonstrated  Wednesday 
night.  May  26,  when  1,000  of  his  friends 
and  colleagues  will  gather  at  the  Venus 
de  Milo  Restaurant  in  Swansea,  Mass., 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding  public 
official.  Doubtless  the  crowd  would  be 
even  larger  were  all  his  many  friends  to 
attend,  but  it  is  limited  by  the  physical 
dimensions  of  the  selected  site. 

We  in  this  Chamber,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
heard  much  rhetoric  over  the  years  con- 
cerning the  glory  of  public  service,  the 
need  for  dedicated  officials  at  all  levels 
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of  government,  and  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship. 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  take  a  moment  or  two  here  to 
recognize  one  who  has  spent  nearly  all 
his  life  in  the  pubUc  arena  and  dedi- 
cated all  his  actions  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Bom  and  educated  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
John  Parker  entered  public  life  at  a  very 
early  age  when  he  was  elected  to  his 
hometown's  school  committee.  After  9 
years  of  service  there  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Taunton  and  served  7  years 
until  his  election  as  State  senator. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  prior  to  entering  public  life  he  was 
a  sports  wTiter  for  the  Taunton  Daily 
Gazette.  There  are  some  who  would  say 
that  this  is  a  pretty  good  preparation  for 
the  sometimes  raucous  world  of  Mas- 
sachusetts politics. 

He  later  combined  the  writing  talents 
he  honed  as  a  ballpark  reporter  with  the 
lessons  he  learned  in  politics  to  produce 
a  most  enjoyable  book  titled,  "If  elected, 
I  Promise  .  .  .  ."  It  was  more  humorous 
than  Dave  Meggyesy's  book,  more  reveal- 
ing than  Jim  Bouton's,  and  more  fun 
than  just  about  any  I  have  ever  read. 

John  Parker  surely  is  a  man  of  many 
talents.  Having  served  in  the  Senate  with 
him  from  1953  through  1958,  I  can  bear 
witness  to  that.  Above  all  things,  how- 
ever, he  is  a  serious,  dedicated,  and 
talented  public  official. 

He  has  waged  long  campaigns  in  the 
State  for  prison  reform  and  against  ex- 
orbitant costs  of  hospitalization.  For  5 
years  he  fought  for  a  price  tag  bill  in 
the  legislature  that  would  require  all 
bills  requiring  a  State  expenditure  in 
excess  of  $100,000  to  carry  estimated  cost 
figures  when  they  come  before  the  legis- 
lature for  debate. 

Just  this  year  his  perseverance  paid 
off.  The  price  tag  bill  is  now  law  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

John  Parker  was  born  with  a  natural 
talent  for  debating.  His  active  public 
life  has  sharpened  that  talent  to  the 
point  where  today  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
debater  in  the  entire  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature which  nimibers  280  members. 

The  unique  qualities  of  this  man  have 
been  recognized  by  his  constituents  for 
years.  But  they  have  also  been  recognized 
by  his  fellow  Bay  State  Republicans  who 
chose  him  for  their  State  chairman  in 
1965  and  1966,  and  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  senate  who  chose  him  their  minority 
leader  in  1967  and  have  returned  him 
to  that  post  ever  since. 

For  all  his  service  and  all  his  accom- 
plishments, his  friends  are  honoring  him 
tomorrow  night.  But,  most  of  all,  they 
will  come  out  to  pay  tribute  to  John  be- 
cause he  remains  today  one  of  the  warm- 
est and  best  liked  men  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

This  appreciation  dirmer  is  certainly 
well  deserved  and,  I  am  confident,  it  will 
be  one  more  glorious  milestone  in  a 
career  that  already  boasts  many  and  will 
gamer  many  more  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  an  honor  for 
me  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  former 
colleague,  my  warm  friend,  and  a  great 
public  servant,  Massachusetts  Senator 
John  F.  Parker. 
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SOLAR  ENERGY,  HAS  ITS  TIME 
COME? 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  consider  a  resolution  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Energy 
Resources  to  conduct  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  all  aspects  of  the  immediate 
and  long-range  problems  in  meeting  the 
power  demands  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  considera- 
tion an  extensive  and  alarming  report  on 
the  energy  crisis  by  E.  J.  Hoffman,  asso- 
ciate professor  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming and  research  engineer  with  the 
Natural  Resources  Research  Institute. 

Wliile  several  of  his  comments  directly 
relate  to  Wyoming's  resources,  I  beheve 
the  overall  implications  are  relevant  to 
consideration  of  the  House  resolution. 

In  a  related  area,  Professor  Hoffman 
has  been  helpful  in  suggesting  how  the 
University  of  Wyoming  can  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems  through 
participation  in  programs  contemplated 
in  H.R.  7248  to  improve  mineral  conser- 
vation education. 

The  legislation,  which  is  presently  be- 
fore the  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  would  fund  con- 
servation institutes  in  training  and  re- 
search related  to  the  problems  the  Select 
Committee  on  Energy  Resources  will 
examine. 

I  believe  both  of  these  measures  are 
timely  opportunities  for  the  House  to 
support  a  rational  and  positive  approach 
to  the  complicated  and  urgent  issue  of 
maximum  beneficial  utilization  of  energy 
resources  without  impairment  of  envir- 
onment or  exhorbitant  consumer  prices. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
May    16    issue    of    the    Laramie,    Wyo., 
Boomerang: 
WvoMiNC     Professor     Says     Present     Fiel 

Supplies  Short;  Man  Wili,  Have  To  Reit 

ON   Solar-Derived  ENrar.v   Soon 

A  grim  picture  of  vacant  factories,  siler.t 
machines  and  heatless  homes  has  been 
painted  by  a  University  of  Wyoming  profes- 
sor who  warns  Industrial  and  government 
leaders  alike  that  we  are  running  out  of 
fuel. 

Citing  the  need  for  increased  funding  of  re- 
search directed  toward  more  efficient  use  and 
conservation  of  fuels.  E  J.  Hoffman,  associ- 
ate professor  and  research  encineer  with  the 
Natural  Resources  Research  Institute 
(NRRI)  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  told 
Congressional  leaders  recently.  "We  are  only 
buying  tune  ...  In  the  end.  we  are  going  to 
have  to  rely  on  solar-derived  encrcy. 

•■A  synthetic  fuels  Industrv  along  with 
power  generation  may  ultimately  account  for 
nearly  10  bill  ion  tons  of  coal  per  year.  In- 
asmuch as  our  present  estimated  strippable 
re,serves  are  only  114  billion  to:is.  this  ready 
resource  could  be  exhausted  wichin  10  years." 
he  said. 

Hoffman  called  for  a  "pattern  of  energy 
conservation."  saying  there  should  be  em- 
phasis on  more  efficient  use  of  fuels,  even 
rationing,  and  more  efficient  means  for  power 
generation.  He  proposed  that  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy  be  instituted  and  followed, 
with  the  necessary  funding,  to  obtain  the 
optimal  use  of  all  eneregy  resources. 

Traditionally,  government  funding  Is  re- 
quired," Hoffman  said.  "On  the  other  hand. 
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more  immediate  applied  research  and  devel- 
opment Is  ordinarily  generated  by  private 
industry,  oriented  to  the  consumer.  Thus,  tf 
the  private  sector  is  In  the  business  of  ac- 
quiring coal  reserves,  for  instance.  It  should 
probably  also  be  In  the  business  of  funding 
and  supporting  coal  conversion  research  and 
development.  The  alternative  may  become 
the  rationalization   of  the   fuels  Industry." 

The  United  States  Is  estimated  to  have 
some  3,000  billion  tons  of  coal  reserves,  of 
which  only  114  billion  tons  are  strippable. 
The  balance  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
mine  and  would  probably  require  In  situ 
methods,  that  Is,  the  coal  would  have  to 
be  converted  to  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel  on  the 
spot. 

Wyoming  has  the  greatest  reserves  of  coal 
m  the  country,  with  546  billion  tons.  Of 
this,  only  23  billion  tons  are  considered 
strippable. 

"The  present  fuels  demand,  if  It  came  all 
from  coal  conversion,  would  require  six  to 
seven  billion  tons  per  year.  And  this  Is  ex- 
pec:ed  to  double  In  less  than  10  years.  Thus, 
there  Is  a  situation  which,  theoretically, 
could  exhaust  Wyoming's  strippable  reserves 
in  three  years;  the  country's  in  only  a  little 
more  than  a  decade."  Hoffman  pointed  out. 

•  Our  own  governmental  officials  from  Wyo- 
muig  are  very  aware  and  concerned  that  a 
fuels  crisis  Is  imminent,"  he  said,  adding 
that  he  could  not  speak  for  other  states. 
"In  the  fuels  Industry,  though,  which  should 
be  most  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  a  com- 
munications gap  with  top  management.  In 
other  words,  the  pKJllcy  makers  have  not  yet 
go:  the  word.  At  the  higher  levels  of  manage- 
ment. It  Is  sometimes  believed  that  a  tech- 
nology of  coal  conversion  already  exists,  and 
that  they  can  sign  a  contract  tomorrow  for 
a  coal  conversion  plant.  Such  is  not  the 
case." 

With  regard  to  other  natural  fuels,  Hoff- 
man said,  "we  used  to  speak  of  some  oil- 
producing  state  as  Colorado.  Wyoming,  or 
Oklahoma  having  reserves  to  last  the  coun- 
try x-number  of  years.  Now  these  reserves 
would  not  even  last  one  year. 

"Re.serve-production  ratios  show  a  steady 
decline.  Present  reserves  of  crude  oil  amount 
to  about  .30  billion  barrels  and  we  are  using 
nearly  four  billion  barrels  per  year.  The 
north  slope  amounts  to  maybe  10  bUllon 
barrels.  At  a  predicted  doubling  in  rate,  we 
would  have  to  have  a  north  slope  discovery 
every  one  or  two  years  just  to  keep  even. 

"We  re'.y  significantly  on  Imports,  and, 
while  abetting  our  own  resource  consump- 
tion, over-reliance  could  stagnate  the  coun- 
try's own  fuel  industry.  It  Is  a  'tightrope" 
sort  of  situ-itlon  which  has  to  be  kept  In 
balance." 

"The  way  It  boils  down  Is  that  a  crisis  or 
emergency  has  to  actually  occur  before  any- 
thing will  be  done.  This  seems  to  always  be 
the  case  In  any  matter.  But,"  he  warned, 
"there  may  come  a  day  when  we  will  be  sat- 
isfied just:  to  keep  warm." 

More  efficient  means  of  converting  coal  to 
electricity  are  required,  Hoffman  believes. 
"\x.  the  present,  in  round  figures,  two-thirds 
of  the  fuel  burned  is  dissipated  as  waste 
heat — only  one-third  goes  to  electricity.  This 
means  that  only  one-third  of  the  potential 
power  is  realized  while  two-thirds  Is  injected 
into  the  surroundings.  This  is  not  only  a 
waste.  It  is  a  source  of  pollution  and  an  un- 
necessary one,  at  that." 

"Efficiency  Is  one  of  the  mitigating  factors 
in  resource  and  ecology  conservation.  We 
need  a  double-pronged  attack — we  need  ve- 
hicles and  appliances  that  operate  at  re- 
duced levels  of  coasvimptlon  and  at  In- 
creased efficiency — and  we  need  to  consume 
less  power  individually  and  develop  power 
generation  facilities  that  operate  more  effi- 
ciently." 

In  calling  for  Increased  awareness  of  the 
fuels  crisis  and  Increased  participation  In 
research  to  solve  It,  Hoffman  charged  that 
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nuclear  energy  has  been  accorded  a  "Cinde- 
rella" status  and  caused  work  on  fossil  fuel 
conversion  to  be  put  off. 

"Whether  this  disproportionate  emphasis 
on  atomic  energy  development  was  due  to 
guilt  feelings  derived  from  creation  of  the 
bomb  Is  now  beside  the  point,"  he  said.  "But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram has  been  funded  at  levels  of  the  order 
of  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  while  coal 
conversion  has  been  funded  at  about  15  mil- 
lion— reportedly  less  than  the  amount  spent 
on  public  relations  for  atomic  energy." 

Hoffman  feels  the  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy  has  been  Idealized. 
"When  we  are  told  there  Is  more  energy  In 
a  block  of  granite  than  a  similar-sized  block 
of  coal,  or  that  a  cubic  mile  of  sea  w^ter 
contains  some  fantastic  amount  of  energy, 
these  are  Ideal  values.  Not  brought  Into  per- 
spective Is  the  efficiency  of  recovering  and 
using  this  energy.  It  could  be  very  possible 
that  more  energy  could  be  spent  In  separa- 
tion and  recovery  than  Is  generated  for  end- 
use.  What  Is  needed  to  be  known  Is  how 
much  other  energy  Is  Introduced  Into  the 
system  In  recovery,  refining,  etc.,  as  compared 
to  what  Is  retrieved — not  Just  what  Is  hypo- 
thetlcally  Intrinsic." 

A  complete  re-cycUng  of  carbonaceous  ma- 
terials— which  are.  In  effect.  Jiist  stored  solar 
energy — Is  envisioned  by  Hoffman  whereby 
waste  heat  would  be  used  to  heat  buildings 
or  houses  and  also,  combined  with  waste 
carbon  dioxide  from  coal  or  other  energy 
conversion  processes,  could  be  used  to  stimu- 
late plant  growth  under  controlled  conditions 
as  In  greenhouses. 

In  his  work  with  the  NRRI,  Hoffman  and 
associates  have  succeeded  In  converting  low- 
grade  coal  Into  liquid  fuel  and  gas.  He  has 
also  used  shredded  waste  paper  and  rubber 
tires,  cow  manure  and  polyethylene  plastic 
containers — all  carbonaceous  materials — to 
produce  a  sjTithetlc  fuel. 

"While  the  organic  waste  materials  might 
be  put  to  better  use  as  fertilizer,  or  recycled, 
It  Is  nevertheless  possible  that  processes  and 
technology  developed  for  coal  conversion  can 
be  used  eventually  to  aid  In  air  pollution 
control  and  In  solid-waste  disposal  and.  at 
the  same  time,  be  Integrated  with  agricul- 
ture. Greenhouses  could  use  the  carbon 
dioxide  and  waste  heat  to  grow  crops  and  the 
residue  left  from  the  conversion  process  could 
be  turned  back  Into  the  soil  as  nutriments 
or  converted  to  additional  fuel.  In  final  anal- 
ysis, solar  energy — which  Is  stored  In  all 
carboneous  materials — may  be  the  ultimate 
energy  source." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
E.  B.  PHILLIPS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rever- 
end E.  B.  Phillips  of  Milwaukee,  soon 
will  retire  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Greater 
Galilee  Baptist  Church.  During  his  18- 
year  ministry  in  Milwaukee,  he  has 
founded  a  day-care  center  and  Headstart 
program,  developed  a  youth  program 
which  brings  500  teenagers  together  for 
weekly  events,  and  has  tripled  the  mem- 
bership of  his  church. 

There  follows  an  article  from  the  May 
8  Milwaukee  Sentinel: 
The  Name  Btrr  Nor  the  Man  Will  Stat  at 
Phillips  Center 

After  May  31  the  E.  B.  Phillips  Day  Care 
Center    and    Head    Start    Program    wUl    be 
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without  a  familiar  figure — ^the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Phillips. 

The  pastor  of  what  Is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  black  church  in  the  city  wUl  retire 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  Greater  Galilee  Bap- 
tist Church,  2432  N.  Teutonla  Ave.,  after  an 
18  year  ministry  here. 

He  founded  the  day  care  center  named 
for  him  In  1962  In  the  basement  of  his 
church.  Not  only  that,  he  tripled  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  to  2.400  men,  women 
and  youths  and  led  in  several  clergy  projects. 

The  congregation,  which  celebrated  Its 
50th  anniversary  in  1970,  has  planned  a 
full  week's  "farewell  program"  for  the  Phll- 
llpses  beginning  May  16.  He  has  served  the 
church  longer  than  any  other  pastor. 

Ernest  Blake  Phillips  was  born  in  1906 
In  Banks,  Ark.,  and  entered  the  ministry 
in  June,  1934.  He  had  fotir  years  of  theologi- 
cal training  In  St.  Louis  at  the  John  W. 
Wllkerson  Institute,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  In  1937.  He  also  spent  two  years 
at  the  Ideal  Bible  College  in   Chicago. 

changes  noted 

He  was  a  pastor  seven  years  In  St.  Louis 
and  12  years  at  the  St.  Paul  Baptist  Church 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

When  he  and  his  wife.  Gertie,  came  to  Mil- 
waukee in  1953.  the  black  population  was 
much  smaller  than  It  Is  today.  So  was  the 
collective  voice  raised  In  behalf  of  racial 
equality. 

A  few  clergymen  and  social  workers  would 
occeislonally  nudge  the  consciences  of  white 
Milwaukee  about  racial  discrimination. 
Those  who  did  speak  up  emphasized  'blacks 
and  whites  together." 

Then  came  black  militancy  and  "black 
power,"  the  open  housing  marches,  street 
protests  and  school  boycotts.  "Black  power" 
spoke  louder  to  some  people  than  Integra- 
tion. 

But  Phillips  preferred  Integration  through- 
out. 

"Blacks  and  whites  won't  succeed  In  any- 
thing by  hating  each  other,"  he  commented. 
"Until  we  have  an  Integrated  society  we're 
not  going  to  have  progress  or  peace.  When 
race  hatred  becomes  broken  down  It  wUl  be 
done  through  the  church." 

"I     AGEEE OBJECT" 

Phillips  said  the  militant  leadership  of 
Father  James  E.  Groppl  has  neither  helped 
nor  harmed  his  community  work  through  the 
children's  centers,  youth  and  adult  pro- 
grams. 

"I  agree  with  his  goals,  but  I  object  to  his 
methods,"  Phillips  said. 

"As  a  gospel  preacher,  my  method  Is  the 
peaceful  way — working  through  committees, 
conferences,  workshops,  education,  teaching 
human  relations. 

"Black  power?  Well,  If  It  means  economic, 
educational,  political  and  yes.  church  power, 
I'm  for  it.  But  to  clench  your  fist,  get  out  In 
the  street  and  yell  'Black  power!'  and  be 
destructive — that's  no  good." 

Through  his  day  care  center  and  Head 
Start  program  he  sees  "black  power"  forming 
early  in  life.  But  It  does  not  have  to  be 
"black  power,"  for  white  children  are  Just 
as  welcome  as  blacks  In  the  programs. 

PSOG&AM     REACHES     OT7T 

"The  programs  are  for  the  underprivileged, 
for  pre-school  children,  whose  parents  are 
middle  elate  preschoolers  learn,"  he  said. 

But  the  success  of  the  program  has  cavised 
some  problems. 

School  teachers  have  told  him  that  when 
children  from  his  program  get  to  kindergar- 
ten they  find  It  "old  stuff." 

Phillips  himself  does  not  operate  the  chil- 
dren's programs.  That  Is  reserved  for  the 
black  and  white  teachers.  He  often  comes 
down  to  watch  them,  however. 

"The  church  also  ought  to  be  an  educa- 
tional center  for  such  things  as  home  and 
money  management  and  a  motivation  and 
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Inspiration  for  service  and  achievement."  he 
said. 

White  churchee  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
achieve  Integration."  he  said.  "But  so  have 
black  churchee.  They,  too.  could  do  more  to 
welcome  whites  Into  "their  membership. 

MEMBEaSHIP    TRIPLED 

"Of  course,  the  slngliig  and  the  services 
are  different  in  the  black  church,  but  that's 
from  tradition  and  misunderstanding.  It 
should  be  no  bar  to  Integration. 

Phillips  has  not  only  tripled  the  member- 
ship, but  developed  a  youth  program  which 
brings  600  teenagers  together  for  several 
events  during  the  week. 

He  said  his  members  have  helped  In  this. 
"When  I  came  here  there  were  only  two  pro- 
fessional people  In  the  congregation,"  he  said. 
"Now  I  have  the  help  of  35  professional  peo- 
ple who  help  with  the  youth  program,  mus.c 
and  administration." 

Phillips,  who  reached  65  in  March,  will 
spend  his  retirement  as  a  free  lance  evange- 
list and  pastoral  counselor  with  headquarters 
in  Marlon,  Hi. 

"SET    TO    KEEP    GOING" 

"I  can't  let  myself  deteriorate  by  doing 
nothing,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to  keep  going 
by  conducting  evangelistic  meetings.  I  have 
done  this  during  the  past  year." 

Also,  he  said,  he  will  have  more  time  for 
family  life.  The  troubles  of  other  families — 
those  of  parishioners  and  nonpaxlshloners — 
have  cut  Into  his  days  and  nights. 

"It's  not  unusual  to  get  a  phone  call  at  2 
a.m.  to  come  right  over  and  help  some  cou- 
ple." he  said.  "And  when  they  have  that 
much  confidence  In  you,  why,  you  have  no 
oholce.  You've  got  to  get  up  and  go." 

COST    $13,000 

He  talked  about  the  early  days  of  the  cen- 
ter for  children  when  he  and  Mrs.  William  E. 
Flnlayson  launched  It. 

"There  were  no  problems  at  first.  But  re- 
modeling the  building  to  come  up  to  c:ty 
standards,  required  an  expenditure  of  $13,- 
000.  "  he  said. 

The  United  Community  Services,  the  day 
care  center  and  the  church  divided  the  ex- 
penses to  put  the  building  Into  shape.  It 
housed  a  Jewish  congregation,  until  the  Bap- 
tist church  purchased  It  in  1961. 

As  he  watched  the  children  with  their  tovs 
games  and  songs,  he  said  much  remaii  s  »o 
be  done.  The  two  programs  reach  a  little 
more  than  100  youngsters,  and  there  are  500 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  who  need  the 
programs. 


PROGRESS    REPORT    ON    A   BRICK- 
MAKER-DIPLOMAT 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  MIZEHliL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  the 
specialty,  if  not  immediately  the  name, 
of  Mr  George  Black,  a  92-year-old  res- 
ident of  Winston-Salem  and  one  of  my 
most  notable  constituents. 

Some  montlis  ago.  in  his  "On  the 
Road"  segment  of  the  CBS  Evening 
News,  Charles  Kuralt  "discovered"  Mr. 
Black,  a  master  of  the  brickmaking  pro- 
fession, plying  his  craft  in  a  simple  work- 
shop near  his  home. 

The  exposure  was  greater  than  Mr. 
Black,  or  probably  Mr.  Kuralt,  ever 
dreamed  possible,  and  in  February,  Mr. 
Black  was  brought  to  the  White  House 
for  a  conference  with  President  Nixon. 
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Shortly  thereafter,  in  mid-March  of 
tills  year,  Mr.  B.ack  became  an  American 
ambassador  of  sorts,  when  he  was  asked 
to  show  the  people  of  Guyana,  a  develop- 
ing nation  in  South  America,  the  secret 
to  liis  handmade  bricks. 

Mr.  Black's  diplomatic  mission  won 
the  acclaim  of  the  Guyanese  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Forbes  Bumham.  and  it 
also  won  the  admiration  of  ids  fellow 
citizens  in  the  Fifth  District  of  North 
Carolina  and  throughout  America. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about 
Mr.  Black's  journey  into  the  diplomat- 
ic world,  and  I  have  selected  one.  writ- 
ten by  Rick  Edmonds  of  the  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C.,  T)i-in  City  Sentinel,  which 
provides  particularly  good  insight  to  the 
remarkable  man  and  his  remarkable 
mission. 

At  thiis  time,  I  include  the  text  of  that 
article  in  the  Record  of  tod£^,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

Brickmakeb  Does  Well  as  Diplomat 
(By  Rick  Edmunds) 
Winston-Salem  brickmaker  George  Black  Is 
louT    weeks   into   his  diplomatic   mission   to 
Guyana  and  by  all  reports  is  doing  Just  tine. 
When  the  92-year-old   Black  left  here  in 
mid-March,  his  relatives  called  the  State  De- 
partment In  Washington,  a  bit  anxious  about 
how  the  long  flight  to  South  America  would 
affect  his  heilth. 

"They  told  us  that  a  band  was  playing  and 
peop'.e  were  applauding  as  he  got  off  the 
plane."  Mrs  Delores  McGee.  one  of  Black's 
granddaughters  related.  "The  first  thing  he 
said  was  'When  do  we  get  to  work?'  " 

Miss  Evelyn  Abrams,  another  granddaugh- 
ter who  Is  along  on  the  trip,  has  written  home 
that  the  party  is  being  "treated  like  royalty," 
The  equatorial  climate  apparently  agrees  with 
Black,  and  a  slight  cough  he  had  when  he 
left  in  March  has  cleared  up. 

Black  did  go  right  to  work  teaching  the 
Guyanese  people  brickmaking.  Within  a  week 
of  his  arrival  a  brickmaking  kiln  like  the  one 
behind  his  house  on  Dellabrook  Road  had 
been  set  up  in  a  coconut  field  near  Guyana's 
capital,  Georgetown. 

Black  has  been  eating  meals  dally  with 
the  prime  minister.  Forbes  Bumham,  and  the 
mud  mill  has  been  visited  by  various  digni- 
taries including  the  American  ambassador. 

The  prime  minister's  wife,  Mrs.  Burnham, 
even  stopped  by  one  day  and  tried  her  hand 
at  shaping  a  brick. 

The  brickmaking  project,  sponsored  by  the 
US  Agency  for  International  Development, 
is  highly  organized.  The  Guyanese  govern- 
ment assembled  a  group  of  students  who  are 
learning  the  craft  from  Black  and  will  in 
turn  teach  It  to  others. 

Miss  Abrams  writes  that  the  five-year-old 
nation,  formerly  British  Guiana,  is  physically 
quite  underdeveloped.  There  are  few  brick 
buildings,  and  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  project 
is  that  Black's  relatively  simple  technique 
can  generate  a  building  boom  all  over  the 
new  cjuntry. 

Black.  Miss  Abrams.  and  17-year-old 
Thomas  Brabham.  Black's  brickmaking  assis- 
tant, plan  tentatively  to  return  to  Winston- 
Salem  the  first  week  in  May,  probably  by 
way  of  Washington  where  Black  was  greeted 
by  President  Nixon  in  February. 

Charles  Kuralt,  who  brought  Black  to  sud- 
den fame  this  winter  with  a  CBS-news  report 
on  his  craft,  has  been  In  Guyana  with  a  cam- 
era crew,  filming  a  follow-up  story. 

The  Knight  Newspapers  dispatched  South 
American  correspondent  Don  Bohnlng  to 
look  In  on  the  project  and  Bohnlng  In  a  Char- 
lotte Observer  article  March  29  found  Black 
as  garrulous  and  cheerful  as  ever. 
"I  never  been  made  over  so  much  In  my 
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life,"  Black  told  Bohnlng,  "I  Just  feel  good 
over  the  way  pe.>ple  are  treating  me  now.  I've 
never  met  finer  people.  I  haven't  heard  an 
oath  since  I've  been  down  here. 

"In  my  hard  struggles  T  always  asked  the 
Lord  to  let  my  last  days  be  my  best  days  I 
feel  like  He's  answering  my  prayers." 


CARLTON  GOODLETT  ASSAILS 
GULP  OIL  POLICIES 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carlton 
Goodlett  of  San  FrEincisco,  is  under- 
taking a  novel  approach  to  combatting 
prejudice  and  racism.  He  has  purchased 
five  shares  of  stock  Ln  approximately  30 
leading  corporations,  and  hopes  to  bring 
about  institutional  change  through  the 
voting  rights  accorded  stockholders. 

One  company  singled  out  for  initial 
action  is  Gulf  Oil.  For  its  late  April 
stockholder  meeting.  Dr.  Goodlett  pre- 
pared an  overall  statement  and  a  nomi- 
nation of  minority  directors.  His  efforts 
were  rebuffed,  but  I  find  his  statement 
and  nominating  speech  quite  interest- 
ing, and  I  insert  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Statement  to  the  Stockholders  of  Gvlf 
Oil  Corp.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  27,  1971 
(By  Carlton  V.  Goodlett) 
1.  general  statement  or  concerns 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  apropos  to  paraphrase 
the  st'itement  of  a  young  black  army  Induc- 
tee headed  for  the  hell-hole  of  Vietnam,  who 
said,  "Why  should  black  people  and  chlcanos 
sacriace  their  lives  ten  thousand  miles  from 
home,  foolishly  killing  yellow  men  with  whom 
they  have  no  quarrel,  for  racist  white 
America,  when  .America,  to  which  I'll  be  re- 
turning, will  remain  the  same  old  hell-hole 
with  bu.slness  as  usual  and  racism  as  usual?" 
The  United  States  of  America  continues 
to  be  a  polarized  country  composed  of  two 
nations,  one  white  and  one  black,  both  sepa- 
rate and  becoming  dally  more  unequal.  The 
black  population  ranges  between  23  and  25 
million  persons,  with  an  estimated  gross 
product  of  $45  blUlon  per  year,  4.5  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  total  $1  trillion.  In  many 
metropolitan  areas  where  a  number  of  our 
stations  are  located,  blacks  comprise  from 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  population;  and 
upon  a  cursory  survey,  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  gross  revenues  of  our 
corporation. 

Employment  discrimmaUon 
Despite  the  fact  that  blacks  have  peren- 
nially patronized  Gulf  service  stations,  the 
policy  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has  not  been 
one  of  reciprocal  response  to  the  needs  of 
the  black  community  for  Jobs  and  adver- 
tising In  its  community  newspapers  so  as  to 
reflect  our  corporation's  appreciation  of  Its 
responsibility  in  a  free  economy  to  observe, 
on  one  hand,  fair  and  equl'.able  employ- 
ment policies  and.  on  the  other,  fair  aiid 
equitable  expenalture  of  advertising  dollars. 
The  Insensitlvity  of  corporate  enterrrise 
to  Its  responsibility  to  obey  fair  employment 
laws  Is  amazing  and  In  many  Instances  dis- 
tressing. We  readily  condemn  the  felon  who 
violates  the  law:  however,  is  a  corporation 
which  violates  fair  employment  statutes  less 
guilty,  and  is  not  the  violence  which  the 
corporation  inflicts  upon  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  non-whites  as  grave  to  society 
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%s  the  deeds  of  the  felon  who  robs  and  steals? 
Kaclsm  is  a  disease  which  will  destroy  the 
human  personality:  and  slinUarly,  Instltu- 
tlonal  racism  will  destroy  a  great  nation. 

We  are  demanding  full  equity  In  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  racial  minorities, 
with  no  differentials  in  salary  or  opportu- 
nities for  upgrading  because  of  covert  forms 
of  discrimination. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
Is  one  of  America's  60  largest  corporations 
with  an  excess  of  2,500  top  executive  posi- 
tions, none  of  which  are  filled  by  a  single 
black  person. 

The  fair  employment  practices  statutes  de- 
mand that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
In  employment  based  upon  race,  color,  creed, 
sex  or  age:  racial  minorities,  especially 
blacks,  chlcanos  and  oriental  Americans,  and 
also  women,  be  integrated  In  all  jobs  cate- 
gories of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  room  all  the  way  down  to 
the  Janitor's  closet.  This,  we  believe.  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation  hM  failed  to  do.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  cited  for  the  black  population 
reflect  similar  forms  of  covert  Institutional- 
ized racism  practiced  against  chlcano  and 
oriental  Americans. 

advertising  discrimination 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  blacks 
have  patronized  our  service  stations;  the  re- 
sponse of  Gulf  Oil  has  not  been  reciprocal  to 
the  black  community's  needs,  by  providing 
sustained  advertising  In  the  black  commu- 
nity newspaper  so  as  to  reflect  our  awareness 
of  the  responsibility  to  allocate  an  equitable 
expenditure  of  our  advertising  dollars  to  the 
community  which  contributes  to  our  profits. 
The  black  community  cannot  develop  a  viable 
press  as  long  as  corporations  such  as  Gulf 
continue  to  practice  a  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion and  Insensitlvity  to  the  black  commu- 
nity's demands  for  a  proportionate  share  of 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation's  advertising  dollars. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  black  purchaser  to 
demand  that  promotional  money  derived 
from  black  customers  be  returned  to  the 
black  community,  so  that  the  black  nation 
may  maintain  a  black-owned  communica- 
tions media  which  reflects  its  $45  billion 
purchasing  power. 

No  person  in  this  meeting  will  accept  per- 
gonal responsibility  for  the  discrimination 
which  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  practices  upon 
black  Americans  in  Job  opportunities  and 
allocation  of  advertising  dollars.  However, 
our  continued  silence  and  Inaction  on  these 
problems  represent  a  silent  conspiracy 
against  the  constitutional  mandate  of  free- 
dom, equality  and  Justice. 

To  rectify  these  wrongs  three  recommen- 
dations are  made  in  the  form  of  motions: 

1.  That  manaErement  be  Instructed  to  Issue 
within  the  next  6  months  a  full  report  to 
our  stockholders  of  Its  distribution  of  em- 
ployees based  upon  race  and  sex,  delineating 
policies  of  promotion  In  the  main  Job  cate- 
gories. 

2.  That  stockholders  be  given  a  report  on 
the  expenditure  of  advertising  dollars  in  both 
the  white  and  the  black  press. 

3.  That  a  stockholders'  fair  employment 
and  fair  advertising  committee  be  appointed 
to  assess  the  data  and  recommend  to  man- 
agement a  remedial  program  In  fair  employ- 
ment and  fair  advertising,  which  will  allow 
our  corporation  to  lead  the  oil  Industry  In 
meeting  the  serious  challenges  of  the  crisis- 
threatening  '70's. 

II.  directors  nominations 

Mr.  Chairman:  One  of  the  Important  pur- 
poses of  this  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
Is  the  election  of  10  directors.  Inspection  of 
the  roster  of  officers  and  directors  of  our 
company  reveals  that  those  who  have  se- 
lected the  10  nominees  to  serve  as  directors 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  stockhold- 
ers remain  either  uninformed  or  uncon- 
cerned about  two  of  the  most  important  and 
controversial    Issues   now    threatening    the 
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corporate  tranquUty:  (1)  the  lack  of  women 
m  management  and  direction  of  private  en- 
terprise, and  (2)  the  lack  of  opportunities 
provided  members  of  racial  minorities:  nota- 
bly black  Americans,  Chlcano  Americans  and 
Oriental  Americans,  to  participate  meaning- 
fully in  the  process  of  distillation  so  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  new  direc- 
tional thrust  required  of  corporate  enter- 
prise In  a  nation  polarized  by  social  revolu- 
tion. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  par- 
ticipation by  women  In  our  operation  and 
management.  One  of  the  most  dlscrimlnated- 
agalnst  groups  In  our  society  happens  to  be 
women.  The  majority  of  stockholders  in  all 
U.S.  business  enterprises  are  female,  and  I 
doubt  that  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  differs  from 
the  national  pattern.  Male  chauvinism  is  the 
cause  of  Gulf's  failure  to  utilize  more  women 
in  operation  and  management. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  matter  of  racial 
minority  participation  in  operation  and 
management,  a  question  which  dally  becomes 
more  crucial.  We  live  In  a  society  which  Is 
being  destroyed  by  racism,  and  our  company 
Is  a  microcosm  reflecting  that  society.  We 
must  begin,  at  the  highest  level  of  operation 
and  management,  by  deeds  and  not  words 
alone,  to  end  discrimination  based  upon  both 
sex  and  race.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  to 
racial  harmony  In  the  Nation  Is  the  refusal 
on  that  part  of  private  enterprise  to  recog- 
nize the  genius  and  skUls  of  the  racial 
minorities.  Black  Americans  have  a  unique 
contribution  to  make  In  the  thrust  that 
private  enterprise  must  create  if  peace  and 
tranquility  are  to  be  restored  In  the  revolu- 
tionary social  upheaval  now  threatening  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  grave  question  disturbs 
many  stockholders  of  our  company:  namely, 
the  covert  and  Insensitive  role  It  plays  in 
supporting  Fascist  regimes  such  as  Portugal 
and  South  Africa,  particularly  the  former,  In 
their  oppression  of  the  Indigenous  people 
who  form  the  national  liberation  movements 
of  Angola,  Mozambique  and  South  Africa. 
If  racial  minorities  and  women  were  members 
of  the  policy-making  boards  of  our  company, 
we  believe  that  Gulf  would  more  adequately 
recognize  Its  International  responsibilities, 
and  refrain  from  being  a  party,  overtly  or 
covertly,  to  the  support  of  racists  who  build 
and  maintain  colonial  empires  and  thwart 
the  will  of  millions  of  people  of  color 
throughout  the  world  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  white  U.S.  Imperialism. 

Nomination  of  directors 

As  an  Initial  elTort  to  correct  the  inequities 
of  representation  on  our  boards  of  directors, 
which  reflect  male  chauvinism  and  racism, 
I  nominate  two  additional  persons  as  di- 
rectors of  our  company. 

Mrs.  AUeen  Hernandez,  the  female  nom- 
inee. Is  a  free-lance  business  consultant  and 
lecturer  on  urban  affairs.  Mrs.  Hernandez  Is 
the  new  president  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Women,  a  civil  rights  group  formed  in 
October.  1966.  to  bring  women  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  "In  truly  eqvial 
partnership  with  men."  Professionally.  Mrs. 
Hernandez  has  advised  business,  labor,  gov- 
ernment and  private  groups  on  groups  on 
programs  for  utilizing  the  talents  of  minor- 
ity groups  and  women,  and  assuring  these 
groups  full  access  to  education,  housing  and 
employment  opportunities.  She  has  served 
as  deputy  director,  California  fair  employ- 
ment practices  commission,  and  as  commis- 
sioner. U.S.  equal  employment  opportunity 
commission.  Ainong  many  civic  and  polit- 
ical afllllatlons,  she  serves  In  the  Urban 
League,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
steering  Committee  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  and  Board  of  Directors  of  San 
Francisco  Mount  Zlon  Hospital. 

Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Esq.,  attorney  at  law, 
state  assemblyman  18th  district,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  second  nominee.  Mr.  Brown  Is 
a  distrlngulshed  Callfomlan  who  Is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  San  Francisco  black  community, 
a  graduate  of  San  Francisco  State  College, 
1956,  and  the  Hasting  College  of  the  Law, 
1958.  He  presently  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly.  His  legislative  Interests  in- 
clude employment  opp)ortunltles.  civil  rights 
and  liberties,  conservation  and  ecological  Is- 
sues, consumer  protection  and  criminal  law 
reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  belief  that  the  elec- 
tion of  these  two  distinguished  Americans  to 
such  positions  of  importance  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  company,  these  two  names :  Mrs. 
Alleen  Hernandiz  and  WiUle  L.  Brown,  Jr., 
Esq.,  are  submitted  as  nominees  for  the 
board  of  directors. 

We  are  being  Judged,  by  both  women  and 
blacks,  not  for  our  platitudinous  statements 
but  for  our  deeds. 


CONGRESS     VERSUS     THE     PRESI- 
DENT, SOME  ARGUMENTS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  Reston, 
political  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times,  recently  wrote  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  tlie  President  in 
foreign  policymaking.  I  believe  Mr.  Res- 
ton  captui-ed  the  pertinent  argtmients  of 
this  fundamental  matter  of  prerogative 
and  I  subscribe  to  his  conclusion.  So 
that  my  colleagues  and  constituents  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  farsighted  arti- 
cle, I  enter  it  here: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  15,  1971] 

Unbalanced  Government 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  15 — The  ancient  di- 
lemmas of  American  politics  eu-e  back  In  the 
headlines  again:  How  to  give  the  Pret.ident 
the  pov.ers  necessary  to  defend  the  nation 
In  a  time  of  nuclear  weapons  ar.d  interna- 
tional ballistic  missiles,  and  still  maintain 
the  control  of  Congress.  How  to  keep  him 
strong  enough  to  govern  the  nation  without 
allowing  him  to  impose  his  will  on  the  people 
and  their  representatives  in  the  Congress. 

There  Is  another  question  that  is  central 
to  the  present  debate:  How  to  keep  the 
President  from  using  the  authority  he  clearly 
must  have  in  a  major  nuclear  crisis — when 
the  nation  could  be  devastated  before  the 
Congress  could  even  be  assembled — In 
more  limited  emergencies  like  the  Vietnam 
war. 

This  is  the  new  element  In  the  old  strug- 
gle between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  invention  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  has 
clearly  destroyed  the  old  concept  of  an  "equal 
balance"  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  another  invention — national  tele- 
vision— has  added  to  the  President's  advan- 
tage In  the  ancient  struggle.  But  the  strug- 
gle goes  on  because  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon  have  been  assuming  that 
the  new  Presidential  powers  of  the  nuclear 
missile  age  may  be  applied  to  limited  emer- 
gencies. 

This  Is  the  assumption  that  Is  now  being 
challenged  by  Senators  Mansfield,  F\ilbrlght 
Javits  and  others. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght  have  not  done  much  better  than 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  In  clarifying 
this  distinction  between  Presidential  power 
in  primary  emergencies  and  Presidential 
power  In  secondary  emergencies. 

In  his  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  for 
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example.  President  Nixon  has  asserted  his 
nght,  as  he  seee  it,  to  invade  Cambodia  and 
tiaoe  even  without  prior  oonsultatlon  with 
the  Congress,  and  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Pulbrlght,  among  others,  fearing  that  the 
Congress  may  be  losing  all  effective  control 
over  Presidential  power,  are  now  trying  to 
compel  him  to  get  all  American  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  cut  the 
American  forces  In  Europe. 

So  there  Is  a  new  and  more  subtle  aspect 
now  to  the  old  struggle  of  executive  vs. 
legislative  power.  It  Is  not  merely  who 
rules — the  President  or  the  Congress — but 
when  and  under  what  circumstances. 

Even  before  the  Invention  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  national  television,  this  was  an 
endless  and  unresolved  controversy. 

Only  very  rarely  In  the  hltsory  of  the  Re- 
public have  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress managed  to  establish  the  mutual  trust, 
self-restraint  and  cooperation  that  are  es- 
sential to  give  the  President  adequate  power 
and  the  Congress  adequate  control. 

During  the  critical  days  before  the  two 
World  Wars,  when  United  States  Influence 
might  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  tragic 
divisions  of  Western  civilization,  the  Amer- 
ican Presidents  were  too  weak  to  conduct  an 
effective  diplomacy  for  peace. 

During  the  Civil  War.  the  complaint  was 
not  of  Congressional  but  of  Presidential  dic- 
tatorship. 

The  Senator  of  that  day  were  much  more 
outspoken  against  tJhe  dominance  of  the 
President  than  Senators  Pulbrlght  or  Javlts 
are  today.  Many  of  them  back  In  the  war 
between  the  states  believed  that  the  37th 
Congress  In  1863  would  actually  be  the  last 
to  meet  In  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  Sen- 
ator Wade,  according  to  George  W.  Julian's 
memoirs,  "said  the  country  was  going  to 
hell,  and  the  scenes  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  nothing  In  comparison  with  what 
we  should  see  here."  Even  in  his  gloomy 
moods,  which  are  not  Infrequent,  Senator 
Pulbrtght  never  went  quite  that  far. 

Nevertheless,  the  controversy  goes  on  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  for  the  Founding 
Fathers,  when  they  were  allocating  power 
between  men  at  Philadelphia,  were  con- 
sciously and  purposely  ambiguous. 

They  knew  conditions  would  change.  They 
wanted  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  to 
struggle  for  power  and  to  clarify  the  prob- 
lem In  the  struggle. 

That  Is  what  Is  happening  now  in  Wash- 
ington. On  the  ultimate  questions  of  life 
and  death  of  the  nation,  the  President  will 
Inevitably  prevail.  But  In  lesser  emergencies, 
as  Vietnam  has  proved,  the  need  for  Con- 
gressional oversight  and  veto  Is  obvious. 

Passing  bills  to  give  the  Congress  more 
power  to  restrain  the  President  Is  not  likely 
to  be  more  effective  than  the  power  the  Con- 
gress already  has  over  money,  and  refuses 
to  use. 

So.  although  cindid  and  trustful  consulta- 
tion between  the  White  House  and  Congress 
Is.  and  alw.ays  has  been,  hard  to  come  by, 
there  Is  really  no  more  effective  compromisie, 
particularly  aft€r  the  Inventions  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  long-range  missile. 

Since  then,  the  President  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  decisive  power.  As  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  said  back  In  1941,  even  before  the  In- 
vention of  the  atomic  bomb,  "this  difficulty 
can  be  resolved,  but  only  by  the  display  of 
self-restraint,  objectivity  of  mind,  and  mag- 
nanimity which  are  rare  Indeed  In  public 
life.  The  difficulty  will  never  be  restored  by 
those  who,  if  they  like  the  President,  are  for 
him  regardless,  who  If  they  do  not  like  him. 
Incite  Congress  to  resist  him.  ...  It  Is  no 
good  depriving  him  of  necessary  power.  It  is 
no  good  arguing  that  mechanical  provisos 
and  limitations  are  a  real  substitute  for  con- 
sultation, common  council,  and  continuing 
accountability." 

That  Is  a  fairly  good  description  of  where 
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the  President  and  the  Congress  are  In  M&y 
of  1971. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  WALTER 
CRONKITE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALDrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  week's  edition  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee's  weekly  publication, 
Monday,  there  is  an  excellent  reply  to 
Walter  Cronklte's  recent  charge  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  guilty  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
press.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  the  following  piece. 

The  article  follows: 
An  OprN  Letter  to  Walter  Cronkh-e 

Dear  Walter:  Let's  face  it.  When  It  comes 
to  criticism,  you  big  boys  at  the  top  can  dish 
It  out  but  you  Just  can't  take  It. 

Last  week,  sounding  like  the  main  speaker 
at  a  John  Birch  Society  rally,  you  accused 
the  Nixon  Administration  of  "a  grand  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
press."  You  said  It  was  Impossible  precisely 
to  know  the  motives  of  this  conspiracy,  but 
you  took  a  wild  stab  at  It  anyway.  You 
asked:  "Is  It  too  much  to  suggest  that  the 
grand  design  is  to  lower  the  press'  credi- 
bility In  an  attempt  to  raise  their  own  and 
thus  even — or  perhaps  tilt  In  their  own 
favor — the  odds  In  future  electoral  battles?'- 

The  answer  Is:  yes.  It  Is  too  much  to  sug- 
gest unless  you  Include  as  co-consplrators  all 
those  who  criticize  the  press  In  which  case 
you  would  number  among  them.  While  you 
may  see  an  Administration  media  critic  un- 
der every  bed.  the  sounds  you  hear  are  merely 
echoes  of  your  own  criticisms  over  the  years. 
For  example: 

CRONKrrE  cRrricisMs 
In  an  address  before  the  Association  of  In- 
dustrial Advertisers  In  New  York  City  on 
May  5,  1967.  you  said:  "The  press — and  by 
that  generic  term  I  mean  all  ot  the  reporting 
media — has  not  been  without  Its  sins  In  Viet- 
nam. As  the  military  has  more  than  once 
complained,  we  have  Indeed,  taken  individual 
squad  or  platoon  actions  out  of  context  and 
blown  them  up  to  appear  to  be  the  story  of 
an  entire  battle — an  error  which  can  seri- 
ously mislead  the  public  as  to  the  nature  of 
victory  or  defeat."  This  Is.  of  course,  the  pre- 
cise criticism  President  Nixon  made  of  media 
coverage  of  the  Laotian  incursion,  coverage 
which  concentrated  on  only  four  of  22  South 
Vietnamese  battalions  Involved  In  the  opera- 
tion. 

In  this  same  speech,  you  suggested  that 
the  way  to  restore  credibility  to  the  media 
would  be  by  stripping  away  "the  veils  of 
secrecy  and  In  exposing  to  full  public  gaze 
the  works  and  decision  making  processes  .  .  ." 

In  another  address  before  the  WUUam 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  on  March  24,  1969,  you 
said  of  television  that  "our  cameras  and  our 
lights  and  our  tape  trucks  and  even  our 
microphones  are  obtrusive.  It  is  probably  true 
that  their  presence  can  alter  an  event  . 

PRESS    NOT    perfect 

In  November  of  last  year,  at  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  convention,  you  said  that  "a  fair 
portion  of  what  we  do  Is  not  done  well.  There 
are  things  we  are  not  doing  we  ought  to  do. 
There  are  challenges  that  we  have  not  yet 
fully  met.  We  are  a  long  way  from  perfection. 
Our  problems  are  immense,  and  they  are 
new  and  unique." 

Another  puzzling  aspect  of  jova  blast  is 


why  you  are  bo  upset  over  what  Administra- 
tion media  critics  are  saying  since  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  repeating  what  has  been 
said  by  non-governmental  people  both  Inside 
and  outside  ot  your  own  Industry.  In  an 
article  on  the  press  In  TIME  magazine  In 
September  of  1969,  a  Lou  Harris  poll  showed 
criticism  of  the  press  "undoubtedly  on  the 
upswing"  and  your  own  CBS  News  Chief, 
Richard  Salant  was  quoted  as  calling  it  not 
a  conspiracy  but  "a  healthy  skepticism." 
inherent  limttations 

Just  Isist  December  In  a  speech  before  an 
honorary  leadership  fraternity  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  your  CBS  Washington 
correspondent,  Roger  Mudd,  said  that  "the 
Inherent  limitations  of  our  media  make  It 
a  powerful  means  of  communication,  but  also 
a  crude  one  which  tends  to  .strike  at  the  emo- 
tions rather  than  the  Intellect  .  .  ."  He 
stressed  that  for  the  television  Journalist 
"this  means  a  dangerous  and  increasing  con- 
centration on  action  which  is  usually  violent 
and  bloody  rather  than  on  thought;  on  hap- 
penings rather  than  issues;  on  shock  rather 
than  explanation;  on  personalization  rather 
than  Ideas." 

"Our  broadcasts  have  not  Improved,"  Mudd 
declared.  "If  anything,  their  quality  has  de- 
clined. The  tube  has  become  a  trip,  a  national 
opiate,  a  baby  sitter  who  charges  nothing, 
something  to  Iron  by  and  to  shave  to  and  to 
doze  over." 

TV    GROrP   THEATER 

Joseph  p.  Lyford,  professor  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
has  put  It  differently:  "Today  television  Is 
relaj'lng  versions  of  a  group  theater.  .  .  . 
The  purpose  of  the  new  play  Is  largely  the 
play  Itself.  The  script  has  concerned  Itself 
with  proclamations  and  ultimata  rather  than 
questions.  The  language  Is  loud  and  verbose 
and  Increasingly  aimed  at  destruction  rather 
than  the  restoration  of  the  dialogue.  .  .  . 
Time  given  by  television  and  the  press  to  the 
staged  event  Is  time  taken  away  from  report- 
ing the  happenings  that  are  not  con- 
trived. ...  If  the  day  comes  when  television 
is  freed  from  Its  dependence  on  what  this  or 
that  angry  crowd  Is  doing,  we  will  get  a  very 
different  perspective  on  what  Is  going  on 
Inside  this  country  and  Inside  our  heads." 

The  most  liberal  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Nicholas 
Johnson,  has  put  It  another  way:  "Radio  and 
television  mold  minds,  200  million  of  them. 
In  numerous  ways  every  day.  It  Is  long  past 
time  that  we  find  out  Just  what  it  Is  these 
potters  are  making  out  of  the  clay  they 
knead  Inside  our  heads." 

WHO'S  THE    MESSENGER? 

It  Is  currently  popular  for  Individuals  such 
as  yourself,  Walter,  to  look  upon  the  media 
critics,  as  you  put  It  in  your  speech,  as 
"enemies  of  freedom,"  to  martyrize  yourself 
as  merely  the  messenger  being  executed  be- 
cause he  Is  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings.  Perhaps 
It  Is  time  you  gave  serious  thought  to  Just  ex- 
actly who  IS  the  messenger  being  executed 
because  he's  bringing  bad  news:  you  or  the 
media  critics? 

Sincerely, 


PROTEST  ACTIVITY  INSULTS 
VETERANS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
during  the  last  week  of  April.  Washing- 
ton experienced  one  of  the  many  demon- 
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strations  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
which  has  become  "old  hat"  with  most 
Washington  residents.  The  local  papers 
were  full  of  articles  and  pictures  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  throwing  their  medals 
away  and  other  visible  means  of  protest. 
Similar  pictures  appeared  on  the  front 
pages  of  papers  all  over  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  on  about  page  7  of  one  of 
the  leading  papers  of  this  country,  ap- 
peared the  following  AP  article  which 
no  doubt  speaks  for  the  many  thousands 
of  Vietnam  veterans  who  believe  dif- 
ferently than  those  who  appeared  in 
Washington: 

Protest  AcrrvrrY  Insults  Veterans 

Denton.  Tex. — Four  ex-servicemen  who  are 
now  college  students — two  of  them  Vietnam 
veterans^sald  Monday  they  believe  the  vet- 
erans against  the  war  protesting  In  Wash- 
ington, "owe  the  majority  of  American  vet- 
erans an  apology  for  pretending  to  represent 
us." 

"The  vets  against  the  war  have  finally 
pushed  us  enough,"  Ray  Pistole,  23-year-old 
Junior  at  North  Texas  State  University  and 
spokesman  for  the  group,  said.  "When  they 
threw  their  medals  at  the  Capitol  and  called 
us  murderers  for  going  to  Vietnam,  that's 
all  we  could  take,"  Pistole  said. 

"They  called  us  murderers  of  Innocent 
children,  which  we  weren't,  and  they  pretend 
to  represent  all  of  us.  which  they  don't," 
Pistole  said. 

"And  they  attempt  to  oversimplify  the  Is- 
sue at  hand.  If  you  are  going  to  simplify  It, 
it  would  not  be  whether  we  should  or  should 
not  be  In  Vietnam,  but  whether  the  United 
States,  as  the  vanguard  of  the  free  world, 
should  Insure  emerging  nations  the  right  to 
self-determination." 

Pistole,  who  said  he  served  lO'^  months 
in  Vietnam,  and  J.  D.  Green,  Denton  Junior, 
and  Fred  Gonzales,  Dallas  sophomore,  are 
all  members  of  the  some  50-member,  NTSU 
Ex-Marine  Association. 

"We  are  not  representing  the  organization, 
but  rather  ourselves,"  Pistole  said.  Green  is 
an  officer  veteran  of  Korea  .and  Gonzalez,  a 
Green  Beret  now  In  the  reserve,  serves  as 
president  to  the  NTSU  ex-Marines. 

The  fourth  veteran,  John  McCann,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Dallas  student,  said  he  did  rep- 
resent the  feeling  of  the  veterans  association 
at  his  school 

"We  decided  to  air  the  other  side  of  the 
war  Issue  to  the  news  media,"  Pistole  said 
at  the  afternoon  news  conference. 

Pistole,  Tho  said  he  owns  several  combat 
ribbons,  said  he  served  as  a  scout  during  his 
tour  with  the  1st  battalion,  5th  Marines  In 
Que  Son  and  Hue. 

"In  Washington  we  saw  this  past  weekend, 
waving  over  our  Capitol,  the  Viet  Cong  flag. 
Obviously,  the  people  waving  this  flag  did 
not  know  what  It  represents.  It  represents 
the  assassination  of  elected  officials,  the  In- 
timidation of  a  country's  people  and  the 
denial  of  their  right  to  determine  their  own 
form  of  government." 

As  for  the  throwing  of  medals  on  the  Cap- 
itol steps.  Pistole  said  "they  must  not  have 
sweated,  bled  and  cried  In  the  name  of  that 
medal  that  I  and  many  others  have.  If  they 
had,  they  would  have  more  respect  of  what 
the  medals  speak  for." 


CONGRESSMAN  AT  LARGE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
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Congressional  Record  with  pride  and 
WEirm  affection  a  fine  article  about  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  entitled 
"Congressman  at  Large"  which  appeared 
in  the  Credit  Union  magazine  of  May 
1971: 

Congressman  at  Large 

"Scourge  of  the  big  bankers." 

"The  bankers'  nemesis."  "The  last  of  the 
Populists."  "Something  of  an  idealist."  "He 
fights  and  fights  and  fights." 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  bead- 
line  writers  have  referred  to  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man  (D-Texas).  Privately  and  sometimes  not 
so  privately,  some  of  the  people  with  whom 
Mr.  Patman  has  not  seen  eye  to  eye  have 
made  much  stronger  references  to  his  ac- 
tions, his  beliefs,  and  his  character.  These 
have  Included  bankers,  politicians  (as  high 
as  you  can  go) ,  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Governors,  foundation  offi- 
cials, and  many  others. 

Something  else  he  has  been  called,  and 
with  good  reason,  is  "Mr.  Credit  Union,"  and 
he  Is  frequently  referred  to  as  "the  best 
friend  credit  unions  have  ever  had  In  Wasb- 
Ingrton." 

Mr.  Patman  Is  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Committee,  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  vice-chairman  of  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  House-Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production. 

But  he  probably  Is  best  known  for  his  more 
than  40  years  of  continuous  battling  for 
plentiful  credit  on  reasonable  terms  and 
against  high  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
policies  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

what  kins  of  man? 

At  77,  Mr.  Patman  is  a  big  man,  well  over 
six  feet,  and  huskily  built.  His  face  shines 
with  the  plnkness  of  health,  and  his  manner 
is  always  courteous,  gracious,  almost  grand- 
fatherly.  He  Is  admittedly,  old-fashioned  in 
many  of  his  ways  and  beliefs,  and  lis 
speech — usually  gentle,  with  more  than  a 
touch  of  Texas  drawl — Is  completely  lacking 
In  pseudo-lntellectuallsms,  legalistic  double- 
talk,  or  affected  Washlngtonese. 

His  English  Is  plain,  straightforward,  and 
when  appropriate,  has  an  edge  of  rural  sim- 
plicity about  It.  He  likes  a  good  Joke  and  a 
good  story,  and  a  gentle  rustic  humor  often 
comes  through  what  he's  saying.  His  cour- 
teous, homey  attitude  is  an  honest  repre- 
sentation of  the  man,  but  It  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  artlessness. 

Someone  who  knows  Mr.  Patman  well  re- 
lates that  he  has  seen  him  questioning  a 
witness  who  obviously  was  a  little  con- 
temptuous of  Mr.  Patman's  abilities — and 
maybe  of  his  intelligence.  "This  guy  was  be- 
ing evasive  and  very  clever  and  superior,  and 
maybe  not  quite  honest  and  responsive  to 
questions.  Mr.  Patman  led  him  out  on  a  long 
branch,  excusing  himself  for  his  plain  speech 
and  sort  of  admitting  his  lack  of  finesse,  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  he  sawed  that  branch 
right  off."  While  Mr.  Patman  may  seem  to 
take  a  kind  of  simple,  downhome  approach  to 
things,  he  Is  a  long,  long  way  from  being 
naive,  as  many  an  adversary  has  found  out. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Patman  Is 
a  shrewd  and  accomplished  politician.  He 
has  been  elected  to  the  House  22  consecutive 
times;  only  one  man.  Rep.  Celler  of  New 
York,  has  been  In  the  House  longer.  Mr.  Pat- 
man has  been  elected  to  office  26  straight 
times,  locally  and  nationally,  and  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  won  every  time  by  a  clear 
majority;  no  runoff  election  ever  has  been 
necessary.  You  don't  do  that  by  being  po- 
litlcsdly  inept. 

what  one  man  can  do 

Mr.  Patman  is  tough  in  other  ways,  too. 
It  takes  courage  for  one  man  to  challenge 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  (especial- 
ly when  he's  a  member  of  the  same  party) ; 
to  attack  and  attempt  to  Impeach  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  when  his  name  Is 
Andrew  Mellon;  to  defy  and  threaten  the 
biggest  banks  in  the  country;  and  take  on 
single-handedly  the  whole  powerful  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system — but  Mr.  Patman  has 
done  all  of  these  and  more. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  he's  proudest 
of  was  his  successful  fight  for  the  so-called 
veterans'  bonus  back  In  the  1930s.  After 
World  War  I  a  law  was  passed  entitling  vet- 
erans, based  on  numbers  of  days  served  In 
this  country  and  overseas,  to  adjusted  com- 
pensation for  their  service.  These  payments 
were  to  mature  In  1945,  but  during  the  De- 
pression much  pressure  was  put  on  the 
government  to  pay  the  adjusted  compensa- 
tion in  a  lump  sum.  The  argument  was  that 
veterans  needed  the  money  right  then,  and 
should  not  have  to  wait  untU  1945. 

Mr.  Patman  agreed,  and  also  believed  that 
the  lump-sum  payment  would  inject  a 
much -needed  shot  in  the  arm  to  a  lagging 
economy.  Though  he  was  considered  a  "mere 
upstart  from  Texas"  at  the  time,  and  though 
It  made  him  "very  unpopular  on  the  hill," 
he  fought  for  several  years  for  his  bill  pro- 
viding Immediate  payment  to  veterans.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  vetoed  such  a  bill  in  1935, 
and  Mr.  Patman  fought  him  on  it,  although 
he  had  campaigned  hard  for  FDR  and  of 
course  was  a  fellow  Democrat. 

Finally,  In  1936,  the  President's  veto  was 
overriden  and  the  then  enormous  sum  of 
$2.49  billion  was  promptly  disbursed  to  ex- 
servicemen. 

While  this  was  a  long  time  ago,  its  ef- 
fects extend  right  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  may  well  explain  Mr.  Patman's  long- 
standing feud  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Shortly  after  the  bonus  payments 
were  made,  the  Federal  Reserve  doubled 
reserve  requirements  on  U.  S.  banks.  "I  have 
never  forgiven  them  for  that,  and  I  dont 
believe  I  ever  will,"  Mr.  Patman  said.  "They 
tightened  up  the  money  supply  when  my 
legislation  was  specifically  aimed  at  loosen- 
ing it.  It  prolonged  our  recovery  from  the 
Great  Depression." 

Mr.  Patman's  championing  of  the  bonus 
bin — like  most  of  his  activity  in  Congress 
through  the  years — points  out  his  consistent 
and  long-standing  support  of  the  "little 
man"  and  his  opposition  to  the  rich,  the 
powerful,  and  the  privileged. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
this  came  In  1932  when  he  g^t  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  demanded  the  Im- 
peachment of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  An- 
drew W.  Mellon  for  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" that  included  conflict  of  Interest 
and  indifference  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
Mellon  never  was  Impeached;  before  he  had 
to  answer  Mr.  Patman's  charges  he  was 
saved  by  President  Hoover,  who  made  him 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Patman  has  been  In  innumerable  leg- 
islative battles  and  legal  fights  since  he  flrst 
decided  to  run  for  public  office,  but  probably 
the  closest  he  came  to  actual  physical  harm 
was  back  in  the  20s  when  he  was  district 
attorney.  It  was  a  rough  area  in  those  days 
around  Tezarkana,  Texas;  because  four  states 
come  together  there,  crime  was  rampant  and 
escape  from  the  law  was  made  easier  by  croes- 
Ing  one  state  line  or  another.  Mr.  Patman 
was  determined  to  solve  the  problem  of  hold 
ups  and  robbery,  and  learned  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  all  this  violence  and 
the  houses  of  ill  fame  that  abounded  in  the 
area. 

In  one  day  be  padlocked  24  such  places. 
In  short  order  It  developed  that  there  was  a 
very  definite  connection  between  vice  and 
crime  In  Texarkana  and  certain  unsavory 
characters  in  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Patman 
learned  from  the  governor  of  Texas  that  an 
assassin  was  on  the  way  from  Chicago  to 
liquidate  him.  The  governor  sent  a  body- 
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guanl  or  Texas  Rangers  to  protect  Mr.  Pat- 
man  as  long  as  necessary,  and  the  Rangers 
g^ve  htm  a  six-shooter  and  made  blm  learn 
to  use  It. 

•'I  never  had  to  use  It."  he  said.  "I  never 
wanted  to  use  It,  and  I'm  glad  I  never  had 
to.  1  stlU  have  that  old  six-shooter  around 
somewhere." 

A   THOUGHT   TO   PONDKR 

Fighting  for  what  may  appear  to  be  un- 
popular caiues  doesn't  bother  Mr.  Patman  In 
the  least  If  he's  convinced  he's  In  the  right. 
Many  years  ago  he  memorized  a  bit  of  favor- 
ite verse— he  doeen't  luiow  the  author — and 
he  lUces  to  recite  It  to  himself  occasionally 
even  today,  sometimes,  he  says.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night: 

"He  has  no  enemies."  you  say. 

My  friend,  you  boast  U  poor. 
He  who  hath  mingled  In  the  fray  of  duty 

that  the  brave  endure 
Must  have  nuk.e  foes. 

If  he  has  none,  small  Is  the  work  that  he  has 

done. 
He  has  hit  no  traitor  on  the  hip;  has  cast  no 

cup  from  the  perjured  Up; 
Has  never  turned  the  wrong  to  right; 
"Has  been  a  coward  In  the  fight." 

Mr.  Patman  Is  well  known  for  voting  the 
way  he  thinks,  not  necessarily  the  way  his 
party,  or  even  the  folks  back  home,  would 
want  and  expect  him  to.  He's  also  well  known 
for  working  himself  and  his  staff  very  hard. 
Indeed,  and  there's  a  connection  between  the 
two. 

"When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  sincerely 
and  honestly  believed  Congress  was  made 
up  of  good  pe-^ple.  the  best  In  their  districts; 
educated,  cultured  people  and  that  I'd  have 
to  work  an  hour  or  two  a  dav  extra  to  keep 
up  with  the  smarter  ones  My  first  impres- 
sions have  held  up;  I  have  worked  with 
3.000  or  3.500  people  in  Ccnf,rcsE  since  I  came 
to  Washington,  and  while  there  is  an  occa- 
sional rotten  apple  in  every  barrel,  they  are 
the  exception,  .ud  these  people  have  proved 
to  be  fine,  hard-working,  honest  represent- 
atives of  the  people." 

Mr.  Pa'man  ha.sn't  changed  his  mind 
about  the  character  of  people  who  serve  In 
Congress,  pud  he  ha.sn't  given  up  putting  In 
a  "little  extra  time"  to  keep  up  with  the  best 
c  f  them. 

He  averages  a"  least  10  hours  a  working 
day.  and  SatL-.rday  is  ■'cleanup  day  "  and  he's 
in  the  office  along  with  part  of  his  staff.  On 
Sundays  he's  Ukely  to  be  found  in  his  office 
before  he  attends  services  at  Washington's 
First  Baptist  Church — and  often  on  Sunday 
afternoons  too,  when  there's  work  he  feels 
:r.ust  be  done.  He  lives  2'2  miles  from  his 
oSbce  m  the  Raybum  Building,  and  usually 
■-' .t!ks  either  to  or  from  the  oil.ce.  some- 
times both  ways. 

He  reads  aud  attends  to  all  the  mall  that 
c  mej  into  hLs  office,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  it. 
Only  a  small  portion,  Interestingly,  comes 
from  his  own  district;  because  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  friend  of  the  ordinary  or  aver- 
age man.  he  receives  mi'.il  from  all  across 
the  country.  He  is  proud  of  this  mall,  and 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  often  Is  considered 
■Congressman-at-large"  for  people  wherever 
they  happen  to  live. 

He  reads  everything  available  about  credit 
unions.  Including  publications  and  other  ma- 
terials from  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion, and  he  also  regularly  receives  a  niun- 
ber  of  league  publications.  His  staff  Is  In- 
structed to  keep  up  on  everything  pertaming 
to  credit  unions,  and  to  follow  up  on  any 
credit  union  matter  that  needs  attention. 

Why  does  he  sometimes  not  vote  the  way 
the  people  back  home  expect?  "I  consider 
that  the  people  sent  me  here  to  do  what  they 
would  do  if  they  were  here  and  voting,"  he 
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said.  "The  folks  back  home  must  trust  me  to 
know  more  about  how  to  vote  than  they  do; 
I'm  on  the  scene,  I  read  and  study  reports, 
hear  debate,  keep  up  with  the  matter  on  a 
day-to-day  basis;  I  must  know  more  about  It 
than  they.  I  have  to  risk  reelection  every  two 
years  to  convince  them  I  was  right.  They 
do  trust  me,  as  the  record  shows." 

A   LONG   LIST 

The  Congressman  from  Texarkana  has 
sponsjred,  or  co-spon-iored  a  lot  of  major  leg- 
islation through  the  years,  some  of  which  he 
is  especially  proud.  Besides  the  "bonus  bill" 
these  Include:  coauthorship  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  of  1936,  its  purp.ose  the  protec- 
tion of  small  business;  authorship  of  the  res- 
olution In  1941  creating  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  of  most  major 
small  business  legislation  that  has  passed  the 
House  for  20  years;  co-authored  the  Smaller 
W8W  Plants  Corporation  Act  of  1942;  authored 
the  'Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1946; 
co-authored  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946;  co-authored  the  Area  Dedevelopment 
Act  of  1961;  author  of  many  housing  bills  in- 
cluding the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Acts  of  1965  and  1968;  and  authored  much 
legislation  dealing  with  banks,  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  and  the  general  financial 
community. 

Of  course  of  special  interest  to  the  credit 
union  movement  is  his  longtime  interest  in, 
support,  and  sponsorship  of  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  credit  unions. 

It  goes  back  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  of  1934.  "My  first  credit  union  connection 
was  back  In  the  early  30s,"  Mr.  Patman  re- 
called, "when  I  met  those  fine  gentlemen  Mr. 
Pllene  and  Mr.  Bergengren.  Senator  Morris 
Sheppard  of  my  own  state  was  sponsoring  a 
federal  credit  union  bill,  and  I  told  him  If  he 
could  get  It  through  the  Senate  I  would  do 
my  best  to  get  it  through  the  House."  Under 
his  co-sponsorshlp.  the  bill  passed  in  1934, 
and  since  then  Mr.  Patman  has  authored  and 
supported  more  credit  union  legislation  than 
any  other  lawmaker.  For  this  he  has  earned 
the  movement's  highest  honor,  the  Credit 
Umon  Distinguished  Service  Award,  and  he  Is 
one  of  only  three  persons  ever  to  receive  It. 
And  he  has  earned  credit  unions'  profound 
respect  and  gratitude. 

Most  recent  legislation  supported  by  Mr. 
Patman,  and  very  important  to  the  future  of 
the  movement,  was  the  Independent  Agency 
Bin  of  1970.  which  he  originally  conceived 
and  of  which  he  was  the  author.  This  act  es- 
tablished the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration as  a  separate  agency  and  gave  fed- 
eral credit  unions  the  same  organizational 
level  status  and  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

WHY   LTTTLE    MAN? 

■Why  has  Mr.  Patman  always  stood  up  for 
the  little  man.  and  always  taken  his  part 
whenever  he  saw  a  confrontation  between 
special  Interests  and  the  people's  Interest? 

"Because  the  big  boys  have  everything," 
Mr,  Patman  said.  "They  can  afford  the  best 
lawyers,  the  brainiest  people,  the  best  public 
relations  people.  They  certainly  don't  need 
me.  But  what  about  the  middle  and  low-In- 
come people?  They  Just  don't  have  anyone 
especially  charged  to  protect  their  Interests; 
they're  discriminated  against  because  they 
Just  don't  have  the  help  and  support  In  Con- 
gress they  should. 

"As  a  Congressman  I  think  I'm  here  to  help 
people;  I've  always  had  that  attitude,  though 
sometimes  I've  been  almost  alone  In  the  posi- 
tions I've  taken.  I've  taken  a  lot  of  heat  and 
unpopularity  over  the  years,  but  this  hasn't 
deterred  me.  Sometjody  has  to  stand  up  for 
the  little  man." 

And  that's  what  chairman  Patman  does, 
seven  days  a  week. 
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CONGRESSMAN  McCLORY'S  PEACE 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory) 
has  offered  a  Vietnam  peace  proposal 
in  the  form  of  a  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution— a  proposal  which  I  feel  deserves 
the  serious  attention  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration. The  resolution  states  that 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  date 
certain  of  November  30,  1971,  should  be 
set  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam,  subject  to 
three  conditions.  Those  conditions  are: 
a  total  cease-fire  by  August  15,  1971,  to 
be  supervised  by  a  U.N.  military  observer 
group;  an  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  by  September  1,  1971,  to  be  super- 
vised by  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights;  and  commitmen  s  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  all  other  governments  having 
military  forces  in  South  Vietnam  to  with- 
draw by  November  30,  1971,  to  be  super- 
vised by  a  U.N.  military  observer  group. 

I  do  not  find  the  recommendations  em- 
bodied in  the  McClory  resolution  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  pre- 
conditions for  peace  enunciated  in  the 
various  pronouncements  of  the  Presi- 
dent. You  will  recall  that  in  his  Vietnam 
message  of  October  7,  1970,  the  President 
proposed  a  "cease-flre-in-place"  to  be 
'supervised  by  international  observers," 
"the  immediate  and  unconditional  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  both 
sides,"  and  negotiating  a  timetable  for 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  all  forces 
from  South  Vietnam. 

In  his  Vietnam  report  of  April  7,  1971, 
the  President  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Our  goal  Is  a  total  American  withdrawal 
from  'Vietnam.  We  can  and  we  wlU  reach  that 
goal  through  our  program  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  If  necessary.  But  we  would  Infinitely 
perfer  to  reach  It  even  sooner — through 
negotiations. 

In  that  report,  the  President  also  re- 
jected the  imconditional  and  unilateral 
American  announcement  of  a  date  for 
total  withdrawal,  because,  in  his  words: 

We  would  remove  the  enemy's  strongest 
Incentive  to  end  the  war  sooner  by  negotia- 
tion. 

The  McClory  resolution  also  rejects 
such  a  unilateral  and  unconditional 
announcement,  but  it  does  suggest  setting 
November  30  of  this  year  as  the  target 
date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  contingent 
also  on  a  total  cease-flre  by  August  15, 
and  the  release  of  all  prisoners  by  Sep- 
tember 1. 

The  McClory  resolution  would  thus 
seem  to  bridge  the  gap  between  those 
who  set  a  date  for  the  unconditional  and 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops,  and  those  who  insist  on  certain 
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prior  conditions  and  who  would  rather 
not  discuss  a  date  at  this  time.  The 
McClory  resolution  thus  provides  an 
additional  incentive  for  achieving  a 
negotiated  settlement  at  Paris  by  setting 
a  timetable  for  a  mutual  cease-flre,  a 
mutual  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  a 
mutual  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  South  Vietnam. 

I  therefore  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  on  his  Initiative,  and  again 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  concurrent 
resolution  its  careful  consideration. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
terms  "conservation"  and  "environment" 
have  become  household  words,  I  think  it 
is  appropnate  for  those  of  us  from  rural 
and  small  town  America  to  point  out  to 
the  growing  number  of  citizens  who  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  need  to  have  and 
improve  our  environment  that  this  goal 
has  always  been  a  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Farmers  are,  in  fact,  the 
pioneers  of  our  Nation's  newly  discovered 
program  to  save  our  environment. 

This  week.  May  16-23,  is  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week  in  which  we  recognize  the  ded- 
icated conservation  efforts  by  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  our  State  and  county  con- 
servation committees  and  employees  for 
their  personal  commitment  to  our  natu- 
ral resources.  These  dedicated  stewards 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  American 
farmer  to  utilize  and  conserve  our  limit- 
ed soil  and  water  resources  in  such  a  way 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  man 
has  a  realistic  chance  to  win  the  war 
against  malnutrition  and  hunger. 

Today  one  farm  worker  produces  food 
and  other  farm  commodities  for  himself 
and  44  others.  Through  the  American 
farmer,  the  U.S.  consumer  is  provided 
the  highest  quality  diet  at  the  lowest  cost 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our  ability  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  can  and  should  be 
cur  greatest  weapon  in  our  Nation's 
efforts  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kansas  wheat  belt  is 
referred  to  as  the  "breadbasket  of  the  Na- 
tion." Kansas  farmers  have  earned  this 
title  through  effective  conservation  pro- 
grams and  are  truly  pioneers  in  our  Na- 
tion's conservation  program. 

Prompted  by  the  dust  bowl  days  of  the 
1930's.  Kansas  conservation  has  initiated 
79.906  individual  plans  for  conservation 
practices  on  26,639,222  acres.  The  Kansas 
team  of  trained  soil  scientists,  volunteer 
leaders,  and  concerned  farmers  has  pro- 
duced 268.754  miles  of  terraces  and  di- 
versions: 278,458  acres  of  grassed  water- 
ways: 90  watershed  applications;  1,663,- 
337  acres  of  range  seeding:  85,889  farm- 
ponds:  and  1,320.044  acres  of  crop- 
land converted  to  other  uses.  This 
astounding  record  illustrates  a  united 
effort  involving  Federal,  State,  and 
local  cooperation  directed  by  local 
citizens.  Yet,  there  Is  still  much  to  be 
done.  Only  36  percent  of  the  29,623,793 
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cropland  acres  in  Kansas  has  been  treat- 
ed adequately  for  conservation  and  ero- 
sion control. 

A  constant  challenge  faces  Kansas 
farmers  and  American  agriculture  in 
spite  of  conservation  investments  and 
technological  advances.  How  to  feed  a 
hungry  and  troubled  world?  As  a  result 
of  the  population  explosion,  land  devel- 
opment, and  widespread  abuse  of  our 
limited  soil  resources  by  nonagricultural- 
ists,  only  8  inches  of  topsoU  are  left 
across  the  United  States  for  farmers  to 
use  in  providing  either  "feast  or 
famine."  This  fact  is  even  more  dramatic 
in  view  of  projections  by  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  economists  that  con- 
sumers will  spend  about  $206  billion  for 
food  in  1980 — an  increase  of  $97.8  bUlion, 
almost  100  percent,  over  similar  expendi- 
tures for  1970. 

The  keystone  to  success  in  satisfying 
this  great  demand  for  food  and  fiber  is 
adequate  farm  income.  The  great  dis- 
parity between  agriculture  and  the  rest 
of  our  aflBuent  society  must  be  eliminated 
if  we  expect  farmers  to  continue  to  in- 
vest in  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices and  if  we  expect  our  younger  gen- 
eration to  make  the  same  commitment. 
Since  the  average  age  of  farmers  is  52, 
this  truly  is  a  turning  point  in  our  his- 
tory. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  92d  Congress 
will  enact  legislation  to  perpetuate  con- 
servation efforts  and  to  guarantee  eco- 
nomic prosperity  for  family  farming 
units  throughout  America.  Without  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  family 
farm  operation,  our  whole  economy 
would  suffer. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  farmer  must  com- 
mit himself  to  saving  and  improving  his 
environment,  because  his  livelihood  de- 
pends upon  it.  I  think  during  Soil 
Stewardship  Week  it  would  be  most  fit- 
ting for  our  urban  citizens  to  pause  and 
refiect  upon  what  kind  of  commitment 
they  should  make  to  this  cause. 

What  each  and  every  American  Is 
willing  to  do  in  fulfillment  of  this  respon- 
sibihty  will  determine  the  state  of  our 
environment.  It  is  important  to  realize 
the  environment  is  not  someone  else's 
responsibility.  Our  environment  is  each 
citizen's  front  yard,  sidewalk,  road,  air 
or  water.  It  Is  the  character  of  rural  or 
small  town  America  and  of  urban  Amer- 
ica. 

The  farmer  believes  that  he  has  the 
responsibility  to  save  and  Improve  our 
environment.  Let  us  hoi>e  during  Soil 
Stewardship  Week  that  all  Americans 
can  come  to  realize  this  basic  responsi- 
bility. 


OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  RENDERED 
AT  MARION,  ILL.,  VA  HOSPITAL 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  prone 
to  take  for  granted  the  good  work  of  our 
public  servants  and  employees  who  labor 
unnoticed  in  our  public  institutions  such 
as  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  educational 
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institutions,  and  other  places  so  impor- 
tant to  our  well  are. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  a  US.  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  in  my  dis- 
trict at  Marion,  111.  A  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Mr.  John  L.  Norris  of  Marion, 
lU.,  has  called  to  my  attention  the  good 
work  being  performed  by  the  officers 
and  employees  at  the  Marion  hospital. 

Under  previous  leave  granted  me,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  letter 
Mr.  Norris  wrote  to  Administrator  Don- 
ald E.  Johnson  concerning  the  fine  serv- 
ice rendered  at  Marion; 

Marion,  111., 

May  15.  1971. 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Admtnisfrafor,  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  In  view  of  all  the  controversy 
about  what  Is  wrong  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospitals,  I  think  It  Is  time  someone 
spoke  out  as  to  what  Is  right  with  the  VA 
Hospitals  and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

I  have  been  a  patient  In  the  Marlon,  Illi- 
nois \'A  Hospital  a  number  of  times  In  the 
past  few  years.  The  treatment  I  received  on 
every  occasion  was  above  reproach.  Not  only 
from  the  medical  standpoint  but  adminis- 
trative as  well.  The  iiersonnel  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  .ind  this  hospital  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  .ne  financially,  politi- 
cally, socially  or  In  aoy  other  manner,  yet 
the  treatment  extended  to  me  from  the  en- 
tire staff  was  excellent. 

Everyone  Is  extreme  y  busy  yet  they  have 
time  to  extend  courtiM  es  and  personal  needs. 
It  would  be  wholly  imfalr  fc*  me  to  single 
out  any  one  person  for  praise  because  they 
are  all  doing  a  wonderful  job. 

The  place  Is  spKStlessly  clean  and  functions 
as  a  well  organized  business. 

Speaking  from  the  point  of  a  disabled  vet- 
eran, 1  salute  you  and  your  entire  organiza- 
tion. Thanks  again. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  L.  Norris. 

P.S.  You  may  feel  free  to  quote  this  letter 
In  Its  entirety  or  any  part  thereof. 


DOD  CITATION  FOR  RICHARD  O. 
CAPEN,  JR. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  the  DOD  Distinguished 
Service  Citation  awarded  to  Richard  Q. 
Capen,  Jr.,  the  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Public  Affairs.  Dick  Capen 
certainly  played  a  key  role  in  maintain- 
ing the  critical  lines  of  commimlcatlon 
to  and  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  difficult  to  add  to  the  eloquent 

praise  directed  toward  my  good  friend, 

Dick  Capen,  by  Secretary  Laird,  so  at 

this  point  I  include  the  official  citation: 

Depahtmznt  of  Dotnsk 

To  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  for  dlstlngulsred 
service  In  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
January  1969  to  May  1971  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
and  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs. 

Dick  Capen's  energy.  Intelligence,  and  good 
judgment  have  been  a  primary  stimulus  for 
positive  results  In  numerous  defense  pro- 
grams. In  particular,  his  relations  ■with  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  won  broad  congressional 
support  for  the  critical  defense  legislative 
programs.  IXirlng  a  particularly  challenging 
period  of  reduced  military  spending,  chang- 
ing priorities,  and  shifting  world  affairs,  he 
has  deepened  public  and  congressional  un- 
derstanding of  the  many  difficult  and  com- 
plex Issues  faced  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. His  dynamic  and  p)osltlve  attitude 
coupled  with  a  warm  and  sensitive  person- 
ality have  enabled  him  to  perform  with  rare 
distinction  duties  of  the  greatest  Importance 
In  maintaining  our  national  security  posture. 
His  perception  and  accurate  evahiatlon  of 
congressional  attitudes  have  made  It  possible 
for  him  to  provide  Invaluable  advice  to  sen- 
ior officials  of  the  department. 

His  high  sense  of  duty  and  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated service  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated.  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  and  deep  appreciation  that  I 
award  to  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Distinguished  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

Mklvin  R.  Laird. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

April  26,  1971. 


ALL  AMERICA  CITY  AWARD  PRE- 
SENTED BY  ASTRONAUT  ALAN 
BEAN  AT  DALLAS.  TEX.,  LUNCH- 
EON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a  luncheon 
marking  the  presentation  of  the  designa- 
tion of  Dallas.  Tex.,  as  an  All  America 
City,  on  Monday.  April  19,  1971.  Astro- 
naut Alan  Bean  was  the  principal 
speaker.  I  am  inserting  Captain  Bean's 
address : 

PRESErrrED  by  Alan  L.  Bean.  NASA  Astro- 
naut, Aix  America  City  Program,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  April  19,  1971 

Thank  you.  It's  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be 
Invited  here  today  to  take  part  In  the  cere- 
mony In  which  you  as  citizens  of  Dallas  re- 
ceive the  All  America  City  award.  This  Is 
a  monumental  achievement,  particularly  at 
this  time  In  our  country's  history  when  so 
many  unresolved  problems  confront  the 
city." 

The  short-sightedness  of  worrying  only 
about  the  "now"  permeates  our  country. 
Many  forget  too  easily  that  to  be  the  most 
prosperous  nation  !n  the  world  has  taken  the 
foresight,  commitment,  and  perseverance  of 
preceding  generations  But  many  people  find 
themselves  unwilling  and  unable  to  commit 
to  sensible,  well-thought-out  long-range 
plans,  and  carry  them  through. 

Too  often  the  citizens  only  react  to  change 
and  events  as  they  occur  rather  than  acting 
to  control  those  thai  are  bound  to  happen 
and  can  be  foreseen.  As  members  of  this 
community,  you  have  an  option  to  design 
the  future  rather  than  let  the  future  Impose 
on  you  Its  whimsical,  often  destructive  de- 
sign. 

You  have  the  power  to  set  clearly  defined 
goals — the  basis  of  which  seek  to  satisfy  the 
precept  that : 

"The  paramount  goal  of  a  city  is  to  guard 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  to  ensure  his  de- 
velopment, and  to  enlarge  his  opportunity." 

I  feel  that  our  nation's  space  program  has 
similar  long-range  goals — more  specifically: 
"To  enlarge  Individual  opportunity,  to  Im- 
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prove  the  quality  of  life."  Many  critics  ex- 
pose the  point  and  view  that,  "for  the  sake 
of  humanty  we  must  sacrifice  our  space  pro- 
gram." I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
feeling  that  "In  the  name  of  humanity  we 
must  maintain  a  strong  space  program." 

I  feel  that  our  space  program  is  important 
to  us  as  Individuals  and  to  us  as  a  nation  for 
four  Important  reasons. 

1.  It  sets  the  pace  for  much  of  ovir  tech- 
nological growth. 

2.  It  motivates  our  young  people  to  excel 
at  a  critical  time  In  their  life. 

3.  It  Influences  the  rest  of  the  world  In  a 
positive  way  with  regard  to  the  United  States. 

4.  It  provides  a  perspective  of  man's  place 
in  this  vast  universe. 

Before  we  look  at  those  Individually,  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  the  money  each  of 
us  as  taxpayers  spends  on  space  .  .  .  and, 
show  a  short  film  clip  of  the  flight  of  Apollo 
XIV. 

The  cost  of  our  space  program  Is  perhaps 
the  most  misunderstood  aspect  of  our  space 
exploration.  For  example,  this  year: 

3.2  billion  dollars — 1.4 'o  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget  (Russia  spends  about  twice  sis 
great  a  percent  of  its  budget) . 

This  per  person  is  about: 

(Figures  determined  by  dividing  each  Fed- 
eral budget  by  200  million) 

Space.  $16  per  person. 

Defense.  $387  per  person. 

Foreign  aid,  $20  per  person. 

Agriculture,  $29  per  person. 

Community  development,  $98  per  person. 

Human  resources: 

(Welfare  and  social  security— $303;  health, 
education,  and  manpower — $124;  veterans — 
$53). 

$480  per  person  (30  times  the  space  budg- 
et). 

We  spend  $16  per  p>erson  on  cosmetics.  $35 
per  person  on  alcoholic  beverages,  $17  per 
person  on  tobacco. 

It  becomes  clear  If  we  had  no  space  pro- 
gram at  all.  the  effect  on  the  other  programs 
would  be  hardly  noticeable.  Remember,  we 
have  not  spent,  nor  do  we  plan  to  spend,  any 
of  this  money  in  space  or  on  the  moon. 

Let's  look  at  what  we  receive  for  our  in- 
vestment In  the  future: 

Our  space  program  Is  our  best  spur  to 
technological  growth. 

Except  for  DOD  what  other  candidates  are 
there? 

Trying  to  return  to  a  simpler  life  Is  wish- 
ful thinking. 

We  cannot  drop  out  of  world  society;  it 
Is  competitive  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

Advancements  In  technology  offer  our  best, 
maybe  our  only  hope — problems  getting 
tougher. 

Still  servant,  not  master.  Strength  over- 
shadows our  weakness.  Success  overshadows 
our  failures. 

Not  technology  or  space  exploration  vs. 
mankind. 

Better  off  than  we  have  ever  been: 

Freer  from  disease  (polio,  measles). 

Work  hours. 

Per  capita  output. 

Mind  not  muscle. 

New  wealth,  not  distributing  existing 
wealth. 

Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for  a 
day;  teach  him  to  fish  and  you  feed  him  for  a 
lifetime. 

Discover  new  ways  to  flsh  and  new  fishing 
gr  junds  and  you  improve  his  life,  his  chil- 
dren's lives,  and  his  children's  children's 
lives. 

Our  space  program  motivates  young  minds. 
See  boys  and  girls. 

Understanding  that  their  world  will  be 
comp'.ex. 

Does  anything  else  motivate  these  eager 
minds? 

Their  concern  for  our  earth.  Its  people,  Its 
air,  this  was  brought  about,  I  feel,  by  view 
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of  earth  from  space — first  on  Apollo  8 — thla 
may  be  the  most  Important  contribution  of 
the  space  effort. 

Our  space  program  has  a  positive  effect 
on  the  world. 

When  Pete  Conrad,  Dick  Gordon,  and 
I  .  .  .  people  criticized  us  because  of: 

Vietnam 

Deplorable  condition  of  oiu-  ghettos 

Plight  of  our  poor 

Racial  Inequalities 

They  all  loved  us  for  Apollo  exploration: 

Positive  step  for  all  men 

FYeely  and  openly  done 

Apollo  11 — Hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
stirred  because  they  were  human  beings  on 
this  planet. 

Apollo  13 — The  world  was  Joined  In  pray- 
ing and  hoping  for  the  safety  of  the  crew  as 
It  made  its  way  back  to  earth. 

In  fact,  we  as  Americans  are  happy  with 
ourselves. 

We  can  relate  to  ourselves  (as  individuals 
and  other  elements  In  our  society). 

We  can  relate  to  others  (other  Individuals 
and  othJr  countries  i . 

Our  space  program  provides  perspective  on 
our  future  in  the  universe. 

World  grim,  empty  place  for  many  people. 

No  goal  or  vision  except  material  advance- 
ment. 

Difficult  to  build  your  life  around  an  empty 
heart  and  mind. 

As  I  was  on  the  way  back  from  our  visit  to 
the  ocean  of  storms: 

Only  things  visible — earth,  moon,  sun,  and 
stars. 

Man  and  man's  accomplishments  Invisible. 

All  these  visible  forever  chained  to  pre- 
dictable paths. 

Only  man  free  to  move  ...  to  think. 

Whenever  his  imagination  and  his  dedica- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  space  program  inspires  the  nobler  in- 
stincts in  man. 

It  revives  the  human  spirit. 

A  poet  once  said:  "There  Is  something  In 
man  that  surpasses  man." 

I  feel  these  words  are  meaningful  when 
we  view  our  space  program. 

Important,  too,  today  when  we  view  the 
efforts  that  you  citizens  have  put  Into  this 
building  of  a  greater  Dallas,  a  future  Dallas 
which  will  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
Its  citizens. 

This  all -American  city  award  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  critical,  continuing  Joturney 
for  all  Dallas  citizens  as  changes  and  chal- 
lenges will  be  present  In  the  future  Jtist  as 
they  were  in  the  past — Just  as  our  first  land- 
ing on  the  moon  by  Neil  Armstrong  and  Bu?:z 
Aldrin  was  Just  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
difficult  Journey  for  our  country  In  space 
exploration.  It  will  require  a  renewal  of  com- 
mitment by  each  of  us  to  think  and  act  in 
terms  of  the  overall  and  future  well  being 
of  all  of  us. 

Each    must    ask    himself: 

"What  am  I  personally  doing  as  an  In- 
dividual and.  equally  Important,  what  are 
the  organizations  of  which  I  am  a  member 
doing  to  s\ipport  programs  and  policies  that 
I  believe  are  worthwhile  on  a  community 
and  a  national  level?" 

Vi^at  am  I  personally  doing  today  to  sup- 
port them? 


LEST   WE   FORGET 


HON.  aARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  MILLED  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  pu  "out  of  si'?ht. 
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out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one 
of  our  number  is  enslaved.  I  insert  the 
name  of  one  of  the  missing. 

Sp4c.  Richard  Bauer,  U.S.  Army,  574- 
24-2576,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Single.  The 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Bauer,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska.  1968  graduate  of  Diamond 
High  School.  OfQcially  listed  as  missing 
November  4,  1969.  As  of  today,  Sp4c. 
Bauer  has  been  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  567  days. 


NOISE  IN  NEW  YORK:  OR  I  CAN'T 
HEAR  YOU  WHEN  THE  SUBWAY 
IS  RUNNING 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  New 
Yorkers  need  much  convincing  that  their 
city  is  the  noisest  in  the  world.  Their 
ears  and  their  nerves  have  been  telling 
them  that  for  years. 

Today,  the  ambient  noise  level  in  mid- 
Manhattan  is  already  over  80  decibels — 
and  rising.  While  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  noise  on  human  beings  is  far 
from  complete,  we  know  that  this  level 
is  certainly  high  enough  to  contribute 
significantly  to  physical  damage  and 
mental  stress.  These  hazards  of  noise 
cannot  be  overstated.  Excessive  exposure 
to  loud  noise  can  result  in  temporary  and 
even  permanent  hearing  loss.  It  disrupts 
sleep,  causes  annoyance,  interferes  with 
speech.  Research  h&s  shown  that  high 
levels  of  noise  can  have  adverse  respira- 
tor>',  glandular,  cardiovascular,  and  neu- 
rological effects.  Noise  can  reduce  a 
worker's  efficiency  and  is  a  cause  of 
industrial  accidents.  It  can  even  aflfect 
property  values. 

Yet.  in  New  York  City  subways,  pas- 
sengers are  routinely  subjected  to  noise 
levels  of  90  to  98  decibels.  "Curve  squeal" 
averages  103  decibels,  while  an  express 
train  passing  in  a  local  station  can  blast 
passengers  waiting  on  the  platform  with 
109  decibels. 

Some  2  million  automobiles  and  more 
than  100,000  trucks  move  daily  in  and 
about  the  city  creating  noise  levels  in  ex- 
cess of  95  decibels. 

Construction  sites — New  York  City  has 
10.000  construction  projects  and  80.000 
street  repair  jobs  annually — can  gener- 
ate localized  noise  levels  in  excess  of  100 
decibels.  Pedestrians  walking  by  a  row  of 
air  compressors  may  encounter  noise  as 
hi'-'h  as  110  decibels. 

Add  to  this  the  clamor  of  vendors, 
household  appliances,  air  conditioners, 
sirens,  and  Jet  aircraft  flying  overhead. 
The  result  is  an  urban  noise  disaster. 
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It  is  essential  that  something  be  done 
to  combat  this  crisis.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  long  concerned  about  noise  and 
its  control,  I  have  introduced  a  legislative 
package  for  a  comprehensive  Federal 
program  of  noise  abatement.  These  pro- 
posals are  put  forth  in  my  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control  Act  of  1971  (H.R.  6986 
and  H.R.  6987) ,  my  Noise  Disclosure  Act 
(H.R.  6988  and  H.R.  6989)  my  Occupa- 
tional Noise  Control  Act  of  1971  (H.R. 
6990  and  6991),  and  my  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control  appropriations 
biU  (H.R.  5043  and  6984  and  HJl.  6985) .  I 
am  pleased  that  dozens  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

These  bills  woiild  provide  much-needed 
funding  for  the  newly  established  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control  within 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  would  provide  funds  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  combat  the  hazards 
of  noise. 

This  legislation  would  give  greater  pro- 
tection to  workers  from  the  dangers  of 
on-the-job  noise. 

It  would  direct  the  head  of  the  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control  to  set 
strict  noise  standards  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare  and  would  in- 
sure  that  these  standards  were  enforced. 

It  would  require  that  all  noise-pro- 
ducing machinery  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  be  labeled  as  to  their  opera- 
tional noise  level  so  that  the  consumer 
could  take  the  noise  the  machine  cre- 
ates into  account  when  he  consider  buy- 
ing it. 

And  it  would  direct  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  its  tremendous  procure- 
ment and  purchasing  power  to  promote  a 
more  quiet  environment. 

However,  if  the  rising  menace  of  ex- 
cess noise  is  to  be  combated  effectively, 
it  will  take  more  than  Federal  action 
alone.  State  and  local  goverrunents,  as 
well  as  individual  citizens,  must  all  take 
an  active  role  in  fighting  noise  pollution. 

New  York  City  has  made  a  start  in 
that  direction.  A  Bureau  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment has  been  established  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion. The  aim  of  this  new  bureau,  headed 
by  Robert  Bermin,  is  to  set  priorities  on 
the  types  of  noise  to  be  controlled;  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  city  agencies  in 
purchasing  and  licensing  machinery;  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  dangers  of 
noise;  to  encourage  research  on  noise 
effects  and  control  technology;  to  en- 
courage noise  reduction  considerations  in 
urban  plarming  and  land-use  manage- 
ment. 

Mast  si«fnificantly,  however,  the  city  is 
preparing  a  comprehensive  Noise  Control 
Code  for  presentation  to  the  city  coun- 
cil, based  in  large  part  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  mayor's  task  force  on 
noise  control  issued  in  January  1970. 
In  testimony  before  the  ad  hoc  congres- 
sional hearing  on  noise  pollution  which 
I  held  in  New  York  City  on  February  8, 
1971,  Environmental  Protection  Admin- 
istrator Jerome  Kretchmer  outlined  the 
focus  of  the  proposed  code.  At  that  time 
he  said: 

We  expect  the  Code  to  take  a  three- 
pronged  approach  to  the  noise  problem: 
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It  will  (1)  Incorporate  the  general  "un- 
necessary-noise" standards  that  are  usual  In 
today's  noise  control  ordinances;  (2)  estab- 
lish specific  sound  level  standards  for  a  wide 
variety  of  such  sources  as  air  compressors, 
pavement  breakers,  large  air  condltlonli^ 
systems,  refuse  compacting  vehicles  and  the 
like;  (3)  mandate  the  establishment  of  am- 
bient noise  quality  zones  for  the  entire  City 
.  .  .  We  believe  this  code  will  become  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Hopefully,  this  noise  control  code  will 
be  completed  in  the  very  near  future  and 
adopted  by  the  New  York  City  Council. 
The  noise  in  our  cities  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  As  a  problem  it  ranks  in  serious- 
ness with  the  pollution  of  our  air  and  our 
waters.  It  must  be  attacked  vigorously  by 
all  levels  of  government,  by  industry,  and 
by  individual  citizens.  For  the  sake  of 
our  health,  our  sanity,  and  the  well-be- 
ing of  oior  cities,  we  have  no  other  choice. 

I  include  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tions dated  January  1970  to  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  by  his  Task  Force  on 
Noise  Control.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

Task  Force  Letter  of  Recommendations  to 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor  :  Your  Task  Force  on  Noise 
Control  submits  In  this  letter  its  Recommen- 
dations derived  from  Its  study  of  the  problem 
of  noise  In  the  City  of  New  York.  Accompany- 
ing these  recommendations  for  effective  ac- 
tion against  noise  are  supplementary  reports 
of  Individual  Task  Force  subcommltteee 
preceded  by  an  explanatory  Preface. 

Moved  by  a  concern  for  the  future  of  New 
York  City,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  noise 
has  reached  a  level  Intense,  continuous,  and 
persistent  enough  to  threaten  bfislc  com- 
munity life. 

More  than  at  any  time  in  the  City's  p>ast, 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape  for  City  resident 
and  worker  from  dally  acoustical  assaults  on 
these  senses.  Vehicular  traffic.  Jet  aircraft, 
subway  trains,  construction  equipment  and 
air -conditioners,  as  major  noise  sources,  de- 
grade the  health  and  well-being  of  New  York 
residents. 

The  economic  health  of  the  City  suffers 
as  well.  New  York  based  businesses  find  that 
the  noisy  environment  hampers  work  and 
inhibits  employee  recruitment.  This  contrib- 
utes to  their  movement  to  the  quiet  of  the 
suburbs. 

Firmly  convinced  that  noise  Is  not  an  In- 
tractable problem  and  that  It  can  be  brought 
under  adequate  control,  the  Task  Force  set 
these  objectives  for  Its  study: 

1.  To  define  the  problem. 

2.  To  Identify  the  chief  sources  of  noise  In 
the  City. 

3.  To  Investigate  the  various  means  and 
resources  by  which  noise  may  be  reduced. 

4.  To  establish  acoustical  criteria,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  City,  for  Its  present  and  future 
residents. 

5.  To  test  whether  principles  and  methods, 
learned  In  the  course  of  the  Investigation, 
could  be  actually  applied.  I.e.,  by  this  tem- 
porary group  In  at  least  one  or  more  limited 
cases. 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  our  pur- 
suit of  these  objectives,  with  details  given 
In  the  reports  of  the  subcommittees.  An  over- 
all pictorial  summary  presentation  Is  given 
In  the  center-fold  of  the  report. 

As  a  result  of  Its  study,  the  Task  Force 
f makes    the    following    Recommendations: 

GENERAL    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  city  must  provide  leadership 
The  City  Administration  must  provide  the 
Imaginative  and  bold  leadership  necessary  to 
a  large-scale  and  comprehensive  program  of 
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iKJise  control.  As  a  leader  among  the  world's 
clued.  New  York  must  exer:  leadersiilp  in 
meeting  urban  environmental  problems. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  noise  abatement  program 
will  be  determined  by  the  City  Administra- 
tion. No  other  governing  body  la  so  closely 
tied  to  the  lives  of  New  Yorkers.  No  other 
force  can  do  so  much  to  improve  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  the  City. 

Such  leadership  must  not  be  short-lived; 
rather  It  must  be  sustained  and  purposeful 
in  order  to  overcome  temporary  setbacks  or 
waning  expression  of  Interest. 

2.  Noise  control  must  be  basic  to  planning 
Noise  control  must  be  recognized  as  an  es- 
sential element  of  basic  Cuy  planning  and 
development.  The  physical  environment — 
homej.  roads,  parks,  subways,  factories  and 
offices — must  be  thought  of  as  indivisible 
from  the  total  organic  system  which  makes 
up  the  community.  Consequently,  noise 
abatement,  like  air  or  water  pollution  con- 
trol, must  be  regarded  as  an  envlroimiental 
problem  Integral  to  the  complex  of  urban 
life. 

3.  New  sources  of  noise  must  be  prevented 
In  planning  and  developing  noise  abate- 

nr.eat  programs,  the  City  should  give  first 
priority  to  preventing  new  sources  of  noise 
from  encroaching  on  the  environment.  Pre- 
vention of  new  noise  sources  is  considerably 
easier  than  abating  old,  well-established 
sources,  since  prevention  costs  less  and  en- 
counters less  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  fewer 
vested  Interests. 

To  this  end,  the  City  Administration  must 
use  Its  purchasing  power  to  insure  that  new 
equipment  and  replacements  that  it  buys  for 
Its  own  use  incorporate  noise  control  fea- 
tures. This  can  be  a  most  persuasive  form 
of  leadership  and  serves  as  an  incentive  to 
research  and  development  by  suppliers  of 
such  products. 

On  the  subject  of  noise  prevention,  the 
Task  Force  wishes  to  draw  the  City's  atten- 
tion to  the  serious  problems  raised  by  new 
Increases  in  air  travel.  This  matter  is  made 
more  urgent  by  the  approaching  introduc- 
tion of  larger  and  more  powerful  aircraft  and 
the  prospect  of  supersonic  transport.  We  ask 
for  an  intensification  of  the  study  being  made 
to  devise  better  airplane  approach  systems, 
runway  location  and  orientation,  and  only 
to  the  extent  felt  necessary,  rezonlng  or  pos- 
sible condemnation  of  property  areas  sur- 
rounding  metropolitan   airpwrts. 

4.  The  public  and  private  sectors  must 

cooperate 

A  creative  partnership  must  be  established 
between  public  agencies  and  private  enter- 
prise. Business  must  be  made  aware  that 
when  It  rejects  or  delays  noise  control  meas- 
ures. It  contributes  to  urban  blight  and 
degrades  the  community  on  which  it  depends. 
The  argument  that  noise  control  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  business  is  no  longer  valid,  if  It 
ever  was.  The  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment Is  too  expensive  for  business. 

One  can  not  expect  business  to  Initiate 
noise  abatement  programs  on  Its  own,  how- 
ever, until  the  City  Administration  demon- 
strates that  such  programs  are  Indeed  feas- 
ible and  permanent.  By  taking  serious  steps 
toward  this  end,  the  City  can  help  create 
an  attractive  environment  which  will  encour- 
age new  businesses  to  locate  here  and  deter 
established  firms  from  Joining  the  suburban 
exodus. 

The  City's  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration should  enlist  the  support  and 
collaboration  of  local  buf;lnesses,  such  as  real 
estate,  construction  and  public  utilities, 
which  have  the  clearest  fundamental  stake 
In  an  Improved  City  environment, 

5.  Effective  acoustical  design  must  be 

adopted  by  business 
Business  must  be  encouraged  to  incorpor- 
ate effective  acoustical  design  featiires  In  Its 
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products.  When  product  noise  control  be- 
comes a  basic  design  parameter,  everyone 
benefits.  The  consumer  and  bystander  ap- 
preciate the  quieter  operation,  and  business 
Itself  profits  from  better  sales.  Examples  of 
Improved  sales  resulting  from  quieter  prod- 
ucts are  refrigerators,  automobiles,  and  out- 
board motors. 

The  theory  that  noise  synonymous  with 
power  and  that  consumer  acceptance  Is  poor 
unless  a  product  roars  Is  net  generally  true. 
While  a  young  sports  car  enthusiast  might 
revel  in  the  roar  of  his  car,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  public  does  not.  The  Rolls  Royce 
concept  that  high  performance,  quality 
craftsmanship  and  quiet  operation  are  all 
ingredients  of  product  excellence  has  done 
much  to  Influence  automotive  design  In  De- 
troit. Noise  control  has  become  a  basic  design 
factor  in  the  automotive  Industry,  and  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  general  public 
wants  quiet  and  Is  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

Given  the  experiences  of  businesses  which 
iiave  successfully  marketed  quiet  products 
and  the  example  set  by  the  noise  reduction 
program  of  the  City  Administration,  en- 
lightened business  can  change  noise  control 
from  a  hope  Into  a  reality. 

6.  The  city  must  exercise  its  full  powers  to 
effect  noise  control 
The  City  Administration  must  press  for 
realistic  noise  criteria  and  encourage  sus- 
tained noise  controls.  However,  the  Mayor 
lacks  crucial  enforcement  power  over  some 
vital  services  performed  by  such  agencies  as 
the  Transit  Authority,  the  Port  Authority 
and  all  Federal  agencies.  These  limits  of 
Jurisdiction  can  be  substantial! v  overcome  by 
full  exercise  of  all  noL-^e  abatement  powers 
that  the  City  commands,  and  by  the  per- 
suasion to  action  that  such  leadership  Im- 
plies. Federal,  state,  and  Indepsndent  agen- 
cies might  well  be  moved  to  greater  effort 
by  the  example  of  the  City  and  by  the  direct 
appeal  by  City  officials  that  they  do  so. 

7.  The  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion must  be  authorized  to  ^egulate  and 
control,  and  the  Environmental  Control 
Board  to  adopt  and  amend  rules  to  elimi- 
nate disturbing  noises 

The  local  law  establishing  the  EPA  falls 
to  express  this  authority  or  jurisdiction  Lest 
this  program  go  by  default  of  responsibility, 
the  law  needs  amendment  In  parallel  lan- 
guage currently  In  the  law  to  regulate  and 
control  air  pollution.  (See  Specific  Recom- 
mendation No.  1.) 

8.  The  Eni'ironmental  Protection  Adminis- 
tration must  determine  acoustical  values 
The  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion must  establish  standards  by  which  noise 
limits  may  be  set,  regulations  may  be  de- 
veloped, and  controls  may  be  enforced 
throughout  the  City. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  the  following 
acoustical  criteria  on  which  the  community's 
noise  regulations  might  be  based: 

1.  Noises  above  the  hearing  conser^-atlon 
criterion  of  85  dBiA)  on  a  continuous  basis 
are  Injurious  and  should   not  be  permitted. 

2.  Noises  Interfering  with  the  normal  level 
of  speech — above  52  dBfA) — should  be  re- 
duced as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  A  desirable  limit  for  noise  in  wholly 
residential  areas  Is  40  dB(A)  In  davttme 
hours  and  below  30  dBiA)  during  nighttime 
hours. 

These  criteria  are  based  on  the  Individual's 
needs  for  safety,  social  communication,  and 
rest. 

To  Illustrate  the  City's  noise  problem,  we 
have  shown  In  the  centerfold  chart  some 
typical  noises  to  which  the  citizen  on  the 
sidewalk  Is  exposed. 

RECOMMEND.^TIONS    FOR     A^f     tP.\     PROGRAM 

We  propose  the  following  recommenda- 
tlon.^  as  the  first  steps  toward  an  eventual 
comprehensive  program  to  be  mounted  by 
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the  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion, which  will  have  to  be  strengthened  so 
that  it  will  be  authorized  to  coutrol  noise 
effectively.  To  achieve  the  most  beneficial 
long-range  results  from  an  attack  on  noise 
on  all  fronts,  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations should  be  concerted  and  simul- 
taneous. 

Specifically,  we  urge  that  a  special  depart- 
ment of  noLse  coutrol  be  established  within 
the  EPA  and  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  program. 

1.  The  EPA  should  continue  the  liaison 
work,  originally  begun  by  the  Task  Force, 
between  City  government  and  the  business 
community,  to  encourage  business  to  assist 
government  to  make  this  a  "Quieter  City." 
Noise  abatement  by  business  is  essential  and 
should  be  sought  voluntarily.  Among  the 
groups  most  receptive  to  EPA  Initiatives 
might  be  the  following: 

I  a)  The  designers  and  manufacturers  of 
machines  and  vehicles  which  are  sources  of 
noise  and  which  are  purchased  bv  the  City 
and  Independent  authorities  operating  with- 
in the  City. 

lb)  The  users,  other  than  the  City,  of  such 
machines  and  vehicles,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion industry,  private  cartage  and  private 
transportation.  The  present  New  York  Busi- 
ness Environment  Council  is  expanding  ita 
activity  to  embrace  all  dimensions  of  en- 
vironmental concern — air,  noise,  water,  solid 
waste  disposal— and  we  recommend  that  this 
Council  be  Invited  to  continue  its  liaison 
work  between  government  agencies  and  the 
City's  business  community. 

2.  In  ll:ie  with  the  above  Recommenda- 
tions, the  EPA  should  take  over  the  work 
done  by  the  Task  Force  as  formal  liaison 
among  branches  of  City  government.  Inde- 
pendent authorities  and  Federal  agencies  op- 
erating within  the  City.  The  EPA  should 
guide  the  actions  of  these  agencies  in  Im- 
plementing noise  control  measures.  EPA's 
authority  over  noise  specifications  should  ex- 
tend into  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Purchasing,  leasing,  operating,  main- 
talnlng  and  retrofitting  machines  and  ve- 
hicles used  by  City  agencies  and  authorities 

(b)  Controlling  machines  and  vehicles 
owned  by  private  organizations  who  operate 
under  City  licensure  or  permit  or  A-ho  per- 
form work  under  City  contracts. 

(c)  Providing  such  noise  abatement  speci- 
fications for  inclusion  in  codes  administered 
by  other  City  agencies. 

3.  The  EPA  should  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  noise  In  the  Cltv  'This 
survey  should: 

(a)  Investigate  existing  acoustical  levels 
In  various  areas  of  the  City. 

(b)  Determine  major  sources  of  noise. 

(c)  Establish  cumulative  and  temporal 
noise  characteristics  from  multiple  sources. 

(d)  Determine  contribution  of  major  noise 
sources  to  the  total  noise  level. 

(e)  Investigate  the  Influence  of  architec- 
tural forms  such  as  site  utilization,  choice 
of  materials,  and  building  shape  on  noise 
levels. 

The  only  previous  attempt  at  a  survey  In 
New  York  was  undertaken  in  1930.  Since 
then,  advances  In  scientific  measurement,  in 
addition  to  sweeping  changes  In  the  City's 
environment,  have  made  these  findings  obso- 
lete and  grossly  Inadequate  to  the  present 
noise  problem.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
a  noise  survey  be  conducted  periodically, 
every  five  years.  Such  a  survey  Is  essential 
to  the  environmental  Inventory  of  the  City. 

4.  The  EPA  should  also  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous supervision  of  noise  conditions  In 
the  City  by  doing  the  following: 

I  a)  Setting  up  a  continuous  monitoring 
system,  similar  to  the  current  air  pollution 
dally  Index,  to  provide  a  dally  noise  profile 
for  the  City. 

(b)  Receiving,  analyzing  and  acting  upon 
the  public's  complaints,  both  specific  and 
general;  and  encouraging  public  Interest  and 
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participation  In  the  development  of  effective 
noise  abatement  programs. 

(c)  Establishing  an  Inspection  system 
which  would  include  the  following  activities: 

( I )  training  a  staff  of  Inspectors  In  the 
use  of  noise  measuring  Instruments  and  noise 
data: 

(II)  assigning  to  the  staff  of  Inspectors 
the  tasks  of  responding  to  public  complaints, 
checking  City  and  private  machines  and 
vehicles,  and  otherwise  assisting  In  the  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  controlling 
noise. 

5.  The  EPA  should  establish  a  research  or- 
ganization within  the  department  of  Noise 
Control  responsible  for  providing  the  EPA 
Administrator,  the  Mayor,  and  other  govern- 
mental officials  with  authoritative  Informa- 
tion on  the  latest  technological  and  economic 
developments  In  noise  control. 

The  organization  should  collect  and  main- 
tain a  library  of  noise  and  vibration  Infor- 
mation, abatement  measures,  detailed  data 
on  sources,  and  regulatory  action  taken  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  research  organization  would  also  be 
charged  with  establishing  acoustical  criteria 
to  be  used  In  formulating  a  policy  of  noise 
control  for  the  City. 

SPECiriC   RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  there  are 
provisions  In  the  present  laws  governing 
noise  control  which  need  to  be  changed.  We 
are  aware  that  this  would  require  a  sustained 
and  vigorous  presentation  of  amendments 
before  appropriate  city  and  state  bodies.  But 
the  City  of  New  York  can  do  no  less  for  Its 
citizens  If  the  crescendo  of  noise  Is  ever  to 
be  brought  under  adequate  control.  There- 
fore, we  urge  the  following  for  speedy  adop- 
tion: 

1.  Corrective  amendment  to  EPA  law. — 
The  present  law  which  established  the  EPA 
should  be  amended.  In  Its  present  form,  the 
law  gives  Jurisdiction  over  the  City's  noise 
problem  to  the  EPA.  However,  It  falls  to 
express  the  authority  of  the  EPA  and  the 
Environmental  Control  Board  In  the  vital 
area  of  adopting  and  amending  rules  regu- 
lating and/or  prohibiting  harmful  or  ob- 
jectionable noise. 

In  analogy  with  the  express  jKswer  over  air 
pollution,  the  "Ptmctlona"  of  the  EPA  with 
respect  to  noise  abatement,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law.  must  be  broadened  In 
Paragraph  1403,  subsection  3  of  Local  Law 
No.  3  of  1968.  to  Include  Jurisdiction  "to 
regulate  and  control  noise  disturbances." 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Environmental  Con- 
trol Board  to  adopt  and  amend  rules  not 
Inconsistent  with  other  provisions  of  law  In 
Paragraph  1404.  subsection  2.  by  adding  a 
sub-paragraph  (c)  sbotild  Include 

(c)  regulating  or  prohibiting  noise  dis- 
turbances from  any  sources  whether  fixed 
or  movable." 

2.  Corrective  amendment  to  State  motor 
vehicle  statute. — The  Task  Force  finds  that 
vehicular  traffic,  especially  truck  traffic.  Is 
the  single  constant  source  of  p>erTaslve  noise 
in  the  City. 

The  Task  Force  Is  convinced  that  the 
State's  open  highway  regulation  permitting 
trucks  to  operate  at  a  noise  level  of  88 
dB(a) — measured  at  50  feet  from  the  center 
of  the  lane  In  which  the  truck  Is  traveling  and 
based  on  a  speed  of  35  m.p.h. — is  completely 
unrealistic  for  conditions  In  the  City.  This 
law  was  Intended  to  control  noise  on  the  open 
highway  and  not  In  the  City  where  the  build- 
ing lines  of  many  streets  are  only  60  feet 
apart,  meaning  that  the  permissible  noise 
level  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  under 
the  State  statute  Is  well  above  the  hearing 
conservation  criterion. 

3.  City  ordinance  to  prohibit  excessive 
truck  noise. — In  the  event  that  the  state  law 
is  not  amended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State's  urban  population.  New  York  City 
should  promulgate  Its  own  standards  In  an 
ordinance  or  regulation  to  limit  the  noise  of 
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motor  vehicles.  While  working  to  obtain  cor- 
rective state  legislation,  or  to  develop  a  City 
regulation,  which  might  require  permission 
from  the  State  legislature,  sometimes  a  long 
and  arduous  process,  the  City  should  seri- 
ously consider  routing  truck  traffic  away 
from  noise  sensitive  areas. 

B.  Jet  aircraft  noise  Increasingly  threatens 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  City  residents  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  that 
the  situation  will  Improve.  The  abatement 
of  such  noise  presents  legal  problems  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  regulating 
vehicular  traffic  noise.  Truck  noise  is  pres- 
ently regulated  by  State  statute.  Aircraft 
landing  and  takeoff  are  regulated,  respec- 
tively, by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  the  New  York  Port  Authority.  The 
City  Administration  has  no  formal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  either  agency. 

This  can  probably  be  resolved  only  at  the 
federal  level  where  aircraft  noise  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  federal  administrative  control.  Aside 
from  lobbying  for  adequate  federal  legisla- 
tion and  regulation,  the  City  can  exert  its 
Influence  on  Independent  agencies  that  con- 
trol airports  and  air  traffic  and  noise  levels 
over  the  City.  It  can  also  control  aviation 
noise  by  not  permitting  City  property  to  be 
used  for  heliports  and  short  take-off  and 
landing  (STOL)  ports  until  there  Is  accept- 
able evidence  that  the  aircraft  meet  the 
City's  noise  control  standards.  It  can  be  more 
persuasive  If  it  has  established  a  practical 
noise  abatement  program  for  the  whole  City. 
By  the  force  of  such  example  and  achieve- 
ment, the  City  may  properly  request  cooper- 
ation and  obtain  strong  public  and  press 
support. 

CONCLUSION 

The  more  the  Task  Force  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  noise  In  the  City,  the  more  Its  mem- 
bers were  impressed  with  the  urgency  of  al- 
leviating this  form  of  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment. However,  we  also  realised  that 
urgency  is  not  synonymous  with  emergency. 
Since  New  York  seems  to  be  In  perpetual 
crises,  to  raise  the  spectre  of  another  crisis 
would  be  self-defeating.  Rather,  we  place  our 
hope  In  the  leadership  of  the  City  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  believe  that  a  climate  of  pulblc  accept- 
ance of  that  leadership  already  exists  among 
the  people,  and  that  the  public  hopes  for 
and  expects  a  proper  resolution  of  noise 
Issues  now  before  the  City. 

Among  the  Issues  we  refer  to  is  the  con- 
flict over  the  location  of  short  take-off  and 
landing  (STOL)  or  helicopter  ports  In  the 
City.  In  thU  case,  the  overriding  public 
Interest  for  noise  control  Is  being  opposed  by 
powerful  private  interests. 

We  wish  also  to  call  critical  attention  to 
the  construction  Industry's  practice  of  Ignor- 
ing the  availability  of  new,  less  noisy  con- 
struction equipment.  Demolition  and  con- 
struction are  permanent  features  In  the  City, 
but  they  can  be  made  less  irritating  if  avail- 
able and  elementary  noise  controls  are  re- 
quired. 

Once  again  we  wish  to  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  planning  adequately  for  the 
Introduction  of  supersonic  transport  (SST). 
If  the  City  waits  to  determine  Its  noise  limits 
until  after  the  SST  has  been  developed  and 
Is  In  operation,  it  may  be  too  late  and  too 
costly  to  the  aviation  Industry  to  make  the 
correction.  And  If  the  SST  Is  then  operating 
from  other  cities.  If  may  be  highly  adverse 
to  the  City's  transportation  requirements  to 
prohibit  the  SST  here.  That  Is  why  the  City 
mtist  establish  and  publish  acoiutlcal  stand- 
ards as  early  as  i>osslble  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  that  would  balance  private 
and  public  Interests. 

If  the  Task  Force  had  one  goal  In  this 
study.  It  was  this:  to  help  our  City  achieve  a 
desirable  environment  In  which  noise  levels 
woxild  not  Interfere  with  the  well-being  of 
Its  people. 

Our  study  naturally  makes  us  very  oonscl- 
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ouB  of  the  enormity  and  complexity  of  the 
task  of  controlling  noise.  Yet  we  recognized 
that  the  problem  Is  not  confined  to  noise 
alone  or  to  Its  sources.  It  has  a  broader  per- 
spective. In  essence.  It  Is  part  of  our  efforta 
to  clean  streams,  lakes,  and  the  air,  to  re- 
place slums  with  better  housing,  and  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life. 

Armed,  at  first,  only  with  our  conviction 
that  much  of  the  technique  for  noise  con- 
trol Is  already  available  and  waits  upon  the 
simultaneous  awareness  ol  buyer  and  manu- 
facturer, the  Task  Force  has  made  progress 
in  some  very  practical  areas.  We  have  rec- 
ommended cooperation  between  government 
and  business  as  essential;  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  several  Instances  In  bringing  that 
cooperation  about.  The  story  of  our  accom- 
plishments Is  found  m  the  Preface  to  the 
Subcommittees'  Reports  which  accompanies 
this  letter. 

The  Task  Force  Is  very  grateful  for  the  time 
and  energy  our  many  contributors  from  both 
private  and  public  life  have  unstlntlngly 
given  us.  We  acknowledge  our  debt  to  them 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  letter. 

We  have  been  esp)eclally  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing, Mr.  Mayor,  your  steadfast  Interest,  con- 
cern and  support  for  this  project.  Your  ap- 
proval of  the  new  Building  Code,  with  Its 
noise  control  provisions.  Is  an  important  step 
forward.  Also,  we  wish  to  thank  members  ol 
your  administration  who,  with  your  support, 
have  shown  remarkable  foresight  In  estab- 
lishing the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Mayor,  in  a  new  awareness  of  the  grad- 
ual deterioration  of  urban  life  and  In  a  new 
determination  to  reverse  the  trend,  our  city 
has  begun  to  Improve  Itself,  to  restore  the 
wholesomeness  of  Its  air  and  water  and  the 
cleanliness  of  Its  neighborhoods.  Excessive 
noise  can  and  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol Just  as  the  other  forms  of  pollution  are 
being  controlled. 

Your  Task  Force  Is  convinced  that  our  p>eo- 
ple,  our  government,  and  our  Industry  can, 
with  your  good  leadership,  produce  the 
diminuendo  we  need  to  recover  and  conserve 
the  quality  of  urban  life. 
Sincerely, 

Nzn.  H.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 
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THE  DISASTER  LOBBY 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thomas  R.  Shepard,  Jr.,  the  distin- 
guished publisher  of  Look  magazine,  re- 
cently spoke  before  the  Soap  and  De- 
tergent's Association's  annual  meeting 
in  New  York. 

In  my  judgment,  this  speech  gets  to 
the  heart  of  many  of  today's  controver- 
sies and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  read  carefully  what  Mr.  Shep- 
ard has  to  say  about  "The  Disaster 
Lobby": 

The  Disaster  Ixjbbt 

One  morning  last  fall,  I  left  my  office  here 
In  New  York  and  hailed  a  cab  for  Kennedy 
Airport.  The  driver  had  the  radio  turned  to 
one  of  those  daytime  talk  shows  where  the 
participants  take  turns  complaining  about 
how  terrible  everything  Is.  Air  pollution.  Wa- 
ter pollution.  Noise  pollution.  Racial  unrest. 
Campus  unrest.  Overpopulation.  Underem- 
ployment. You  name  It,  they  agonized  over  It. 
This  went  on  all  the  way  to  Kennedy  and  as 
we  pulled  up  at  the  terminal  the  driver 
turned  to  me  and  said — and  I  quote — "If 
things  are  all  that  bad,  how  come  I  feel  so 
good?" 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  wonder  how  many 
Americans,  pelted  day  after  day  by  the  voices 
of  doom,  ever  ask  themselves  that  question: 
"If  things  are  all  that  bad,  how  come  I  feel 
so  good?" 

Well,  I  think  I  have  the  answer.  We  feel 
good  because  things  aren't  that  bad.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  wrong  the  pessi- 
mists are,  and  to  focus  an  overdue  spotlight 
on  the  pessimists  themselves.  These  are  the 
people  who.  In  the  name  of  ecologn?  or  con- 
sumerism or  some  other  ology  or  Ism,  are 
laying  siege  to  our  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, demanding  laws  to  regulate  industry 
on  the  premise  that  the  United  States  Is  on 
the  brink  of  catastrophe  and  only  a  brand 
new  socio-economic  S3rstem  can  save  us.  I  call 
these  people  The  Disaster  Lobby,  and  I  re- 
gard them  as  the  most  dangerous  men  and 
women  In  America  today.  Dangerous  not  only 
to  the  Institutions  they  seek  to  destroy  but 
to  the  consumers  they  are  supposed  to  pro- 
tect. 

Let's  begin  with  a  cloce-ln  look  at  that 
drumbeat  of  despair  I  heard  In  the  taxlcab 
and  that  all  of  us  bear  almost  every  day.  Just 
how  much  truth  is  there  to  the  Disaster 
Lobby's  complaints? 

Take  the  one  about  the  oxygen  we  breathe. 
The  Disaster  folks  tell  us  that  the  burning 
of  fuels  by  industry  Is  using  up  the  earth's 
oxygen  and  that,  eventually,  there  won't  be 
any  left  and  we'll  suffocate.  False.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  recently  collected 
air  samples  at  seventy-eight  sites  around 
the  world  and  comp>ared  them  with  samples 
taken  sixty-one  years  ago.  Result?  There  Is 
today  precisely  the  same  amount  of  oxygen 
In  the  air  as  there  was  In  1910 — twenty  point 
nine  five  per  cent. 

But  what  about  air  pollution?  You  can't 
deny  that  our  air  is  getting  more  fouled  up 
all  the  time,  says  the  Disaster  Lobby.  Wrong. 
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I  can  deny  it.  Our  air  is  getting  lees  fouled 
up  all  the  time,  in  city  after  city.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example.  New  York's  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Resources  reports  a  year-by-year 
decrease  in  air  pollutants  since  1965.  What's 
more,  the  New  York  City  air  Is  immeasurably 
cleaner  today  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  when  people  burned  soft  coal  and  you 
could  cut  the  smog  with  a  knife. 

Which  brings  us  to  water  pollution.  The 
Disaster  Lobby  recalls  that,  back  in  the  days 
before  America  was  Industrialized,  our  rivers 
and  lakes  were  crystal  clear.  True.  And  those 
crystal  clear  rivers  and  lakes  were  the  source 
of  the  worst  cholera,  yellow  fever  and  ty- 
phoid epidemics  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Just  one  of  these  epidemics — In  1793 — killed 
one  of  every  five  residents  of  Philadelphia. 
Our  waterways  may  not  be  as  pretty  as  they 
used  to  be,  but  they  aren't  as  deadly  either. 
In  fact,  the  water  we  drink  Is  the  safest  in 
the  world.  What's  more,  we're  making  prog- 
ress cosmetically.  Many  of  our  streams  will 
soon  look  as  wholesome  as  they  are. 

Perhaps  it's  the  fear  of  overp)opulatlon 
that's  getting  you  down.  Well,  cheer  up.  The 
birth  rate  In  the  United  States  has  been 
dropping  continuously  since  1955  and  is  now 
at  the  lowest  point  in  history.  If  the  trend 
continues,  it  Is  remotely  possible  that  by 
the  year  four  thousand  there  won't  be  any- 
one left  in  the  country.  But  I  wouldn't  fret 
about  underpopulatlcn  either.  Populations 
have  a  way  of  adjusting  to  conditions,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  our  birth  rate  will  pick 
up  In  due  course. 

I  now  come  to  the  case  of  the  mercury  in 
the  tuna  flsh.  How  did  it  get  there?  The 
Disaster  Lobby  says  It  came  from  American 
factories,  but  then  the  Disaster  Lobby  be- 
lieves that  all  the  evils  in  the  world  come 
from  American  factories.  The  truth,  as  sci- 
entists win  tell  you,  is  that  the  mercury 
came  from  dep>o6lts  in  nature.  To  attribute 
pollution  of  entire  oceans  to  the  nine  hun- 
dred tons  of  mercury  released  Into  the  en- 
vironment each  year  by  industry — that's  less 
than  forty  carloads — is  like  blaming  a  boy 
with  a  water  pistol  for  the  Johnstown  Flood. 
Further  proof?  Fish  caught  forty-four  years 
ago  and  Just  analyzed  contain  twice  as  much 
mercury  as  any  flsh  processed  this  year. 

Speaking  of  flsh,  what  about  the  charge 
that  our  g^reed  and  carelessness  are  killing  off 
species  of  animals?  Well,  It's  true  that  about 
fifty  species  of  wildlife  will  become  extinct 
this  century.  But  it's  also  true  that  fifty 
species  became  extinct  last  century.  And  the 
century  before  that.  And  the  century  before 
that.  In  fact,  says  Dr.  T.  H.  Jukes  of  the 
University  of  California,  some  one  hundred 
million  species  of  animal  life  have  become 
extinct  since  the  world  began.  Animals  come 
and  animals  go,  as  Mr.  Darwin  noted,  and 
to  blame  otirselves  for  evolution  would  be 
the  height  of  foolishness. 

Then  there  is  the  drug  situation.  Isn't  it  a 
fact  that  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  ad- 
dicts? No,  it  Is  not.  Historically,  we  are  be- 
coming a  nation  of  non-addicts.  Seventy 
years  ago.  one  of  every  four  hundred  Ameri- 
cans was  hooked  on  hard  drugs.  Today,  It's 
one  in  three  thousand.  So,  despite  recent  ex- 
perimentation with  drugs  by  teenagers,  the 
long-range  trend  is  downward,  not  upward. 
Another  crisis  constructed  of  pure  poppy- 
cock is  the  so-oalled  youth  rebellion,  to  which 
the  Disaster  Lobby  points  with  mingled 
alarm  and  glee.  But  once  you  examine  the 
scene  in  depth — once  you  probe  behind  a  very 
small  gaggle  of  young  trouble-makers  who 
are  sorely  in  need  of  an  education,  a  spank- 
ing and  a  bath,  not  necessarily  m  that  or- 
der— you  can't  find  any  rebellion  worth  talk- 
ing about.  A  while  back  LOOK  commissioned 
Gallup  to  do  a  study  on  the  mood  of  Amer- 
ica. Gallup  found  that,  on  virtually  every 
Issue,  the  views  of  teenagers  coincided  with 
those  of  adults.  And  on  those  Issues  where 
the  kids  did  not  see  eye-to-eye  with  their 
elders,  the  youngsters  often  tended  to  be 
more  conservative. 
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The  same  assessment  can  be  made  of  the 
putative  black  rebellion.  There  Isn't  any.  Oh. 
there  are  the  rantlngs  of  a  lunatic  fringe — a 
few  paranoid  militants  who  in  any  other 
country  woiild  be  behind  bars  and  whose 
continued  freedom  here  Is  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  the  most  liberated  and  least 
racist  nation  on  earth.  But  the  vast  major- 
ity of  black  Americans,  as  that  same  Gallup 
study  revealed,  are  staunch  believers  in  this 
nation. 

How  about  unemployment?  The  Disaster 
people  regard  it  as  a  grave  problem.  Well,  I 
suppose  even  one  unemployed  person  is  a 
grave  problem,  but  the  record  book  tells  us 
that  the  current  out-of-work  level  of  six  per 
cent  Is  about  par.  We've  had  less,  but  we've 
also  had  more — much  more.  During  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  unemployment  topped 
seren  per  cent.  And  back  in  the  recovery 
period  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  second  term, 
unemployment  reached  twenty-five  per  cent. 
So  let's  not  panic  over  this  one. 

That  word  "panic"  brings  me  to  the  H- 
bomb.  Some  people  have  let  the  gloom-mon- 
gers scare  them  beyond  rational  response 
with  talk  about  atomic  annihUation.  I  can't 
guarantee  Immunity  from  the  bomb,  but  I 
offer  the  following  as  food  for  thought.  Since 
World  War  II,  over  one  billion  human  beings 
who  worried  about  A-bombs  and  H-bombs 
died  of  other  causes.  They  worried  for  noth- 
ing. It's  something  to  think  about. 

One  final  comment  on  the  subject.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Disaster  Lobby  look  back  with 
fond  nostalgia  to  the  "good  old  days"  when 
there  weren't  any  nasty  factories  to  pollute 
the  air  and  kill  the  animals  and  drive  people 
to  distraction  with  misleading  advertise- 
ments. But  what  was  life  really  like  In  Amer- 
ica a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago?  For  one 
thing.  It  was  very  brief.  Life  expectancy  was 
thirty-eight  years  for  males.  And  It  was  a 
gruelling  thirty-eight  years.  The  work  week 
was  seventy-two  hours.  The  average  pay  was 
$300.  Per  year,  that  Is.  The  women  had  It 
worse.  Housewives  worked  ninety-eight  hours 
a  week,  and  there  wasn't  a  dishwasher  or 
vacuum  cleaner  to  be  had.  The  food  was 
monotonous  and  scarce.  The  clothes  were 
rags.  In  the  winter  you  froze  and  In  the  sum- 
mer you  sweltered  and  when  an  epidemic 
came — and  they  came  almost  every  year — it 
would  probably  carry  off  someone  In  your 
family  Chances  are  that  In  your  entire  life- 
time you  would  never  hear  the  sound  of  an 
orchestra  or  own  a  t>ook  or  travel  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  place  you  were  born. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  whatever  American 
businessmen  have  done  to  bring  us  out  of 
that  paradise  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  I  say  let's  give  them  a  grateful  pat  on 
the  back — not  a  knife  in  it. 

Now  I'm  not  a  PoUyanna.  I  am  aware  of 
the  problems  we  face  and  of  the  need  to  And 
solutions  and  put  them  Into  effect.  And  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  many  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  making  this  a  better  nation  in  a  better 
world.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
we  are  solving  taost  of  our  problems  .  .  . 
that  conditions  are  getting  better,  not 
worse  .  .  .  that  American  Industry  Is  spend- 
ing over  three  billion  dollars  a  year  to  clean 
up  the  environment  and  additional  billions 
to  develop  products  that  will  keep  it 
clean  .  .  .  and  that  the  real  danger  today  Is 
not  from  the  free  enterprise  Establishment 
that  has  made  ours  the  most  prosperous, 
most  powerful  and  most  charitable  nation 
on  earth.  No.  the  danger  today  resides  in  the 
Disaster  Lobby — those  crape-hangers  who.  for 
personal  gain  or  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  are 
undermining  the  American  system  and 
threatening  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
American  people. 

When  I  speak  of  a  threat  to  lives,  I  mean  It 
llteraUy.  A  classic  example  of  the  dire  things 
that  can  happen  when  the  Disaster  Lobby 
gets  busy  Is  the  DDT  story. 

It  begins  during  World  War  n  when  a 
safe,  cheap  and  potent  new  Insecticide  made 
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its  debut.  Known  as  DDT.  It  proved  its  value 
almost  overnight.  Grain  fields  once  ravaged 
by  Insects  began  producing  bumper  crops. 
Marsh  land  became  habitable.  And  the  death 
rate  in  many  countries  fell  sharply.  Accord- 
ing to  the  World  Health  Organization,  ma- 
laria fatalities  dropped  from  four  million  a 
year  In  the  nineteen  thirties  to  lees  than  a 
million  by  1968.  Other  Insect-borne  diseases 
also  loosened  their  grip.  Encephalitis.  Yellow 
fever.  Typhus.  Wherever  DDT  was  used,  the 
ailment  abated.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  hundred  million  human  beings  who  would 
have  died  of  one  of  these  afflictions  are  alive 
today  because  of  DDT. 

But  that's  not  the  whole  story.  In  many 
countries,  famine  was  once  a  periodic  visitor. 
Then,  largely  because  of  food  surpluses  made 
possible  by  DDT.  famine  became  relatively 
rare.  So  you  can  credit  this  insecticide  with 
saving  addiUonal  hundreds  of  millions  of 
livei. 

Then  in  1962.  a  lady  named  Rachel  Carson 
wrote  a  book  called  "Silent  Spring",  in  which 
she  charged  that  DDT  had  killed  some  flsh 
and  some  birds.  That's  all  the  Disaster  Lobby 
needed.  It  pounced  on  the  book,  embraced  its 
claims— many  of  them  stUl  unsubstan- 
tiated— and  ran  off  to  Washington  to  demand 
a  ban  on  DDT.  And  Washington  meekly  gave 
them  their  ban,  in  the  form  of  a  gradual 
DDT  phase-out.  Other  countries  followed  the 
U.S.  lead. 

The  effects  were  not  long  in  coming.  Ma- 
laria, virtually  conquered  throughout  the 
world.  Is  having  a  resurgence.  Pood  produc- 
tion is  down  in  many  areas.  And  such  pests 
as  the  gypsy  moth,  in  hiding  since  the  nine- 
teen forties,  are  now  munching  away  at 
American  forests. 

In  some  countries — among  them  Cevlon 
Venezuela  and  Sweden— the  renaissance  ot 
insects  has  been  so  devastetlng  that  laws 
against  DDT  have  been  repealed  or  amended. 
But  in  our  country  the  use  of  DDT.  down 
to  ten  per  cent  of  its  former  level,  mav  soon 
be  prohibited  entirely. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  DDT.  whUe  it  probably 
did  kill  a  few  blrd.«;  and  fish,  never  harmed 
a  single  human  being  except  by  accidental 
misuse.  When  the  ultimate  report  Is  writ- 
ten. It  may  show  that  the  opponents  of 
DDT— despite  the  best  of  intentions — con- 
tributed to  the  deaths  of  more  human  beings 
than  did  all  of  the  natural  disasters  in  his- 
tory. 

In  addition  to  endangering  human  life 
the  Disaster  Lobbyists  are  making  things  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  us  survivors.  By  pre- 
venting electric  companies  from  building 
new  power  plants,  they  have  caused  most 
of  those  blackouts  we've  been  experiencing. 

By  winning  the  fight  for  compulsorv  seat 
belts  in  automobiles,  thev  have  forced  the 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  all  Americans  who 
do  not  use  se.it  belts  to  waste  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miUlon  doUars  a  year  buying  them 
anyway. 

By  demanding  fewer  sizes  In  package  goods 
on  the  ground  that  this  will  make  shopping 
easier  for  the  handful  of  dumbbells  in  our 
society,  they  are  preventing  the  intelligent 
majority  of  housewives  from  buying  mer- 
chandise In  the  quantities  most  convenient 
and  most  efficient  for  their  needs. 

And  I  don't  have  to  tell  anyone  In  this 
room  what  the  Disaster  crowd  lias  done  and 
Is  doing  to  make  washday  a  nightmare  In 
millions  of  American  homes.  By  having  the 
sale  of  detergents  banned  in  .some  areas  and 
by  stirring  up  needless  fears  throughout  the 
country,  they  have  created  the  kind  of  chaos 
that  may  set  cleanliness  back  two  genera- 
tions. And  again,  as  In  everything  they  do. 
they  have  missed  the  point  entirely.  As  Vice 
President  Charles  Bueltman  of  the  Soap 
and  Detergent  Association  recently  pointed 
out.  detergents  with  phosphates  are  perfectly 
safe,  eminently  effective  and  admirably 
cheap.  And  If  they  foam  up  the  water  supply 
In  some  communities,  the  obvious  remedy 
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Is  an  Improved  sewer  system.  To  ban  deter- 
gents is  the  kind  of  overkill  that  might  be 
compared  wtlh  burning  down  your  house  to 
get  rid  of  termites. 

But  of  all  activities  of  the  Disaster  Lobby- 
ists, the  most  Insidious  are  their  attempts  to 
destroy  our  free  enterprise  system.  And  they 
are  succeeding  only  too  well.  According  to 
Professor  Yale  Brozen  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  free  enterprise  In  the  United  States 
Is  only  half  alive.  He  cited  as  evidence  oiu- 
government's  control  of  the  mall,  water  sup- 
plies, schools,  airlines,  railroads,  highways, 
banks,  farms,  utilities  and  Insurance  com- 
panies, along  with  Its  regulatory  Involvement 
In  other  Industries. 

And  his  statement  was  made  prior  to  In- 
troduction In  Congress  last  year  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bills  designed  to  broaden  gov- 
ernment Influence  over  private  business. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  bills  were  de- 
feated or  died  In  committee.  But  they  will  be 
back  In  the  hopper  this  year — along  with 
some  new  bills.  And  they  will  have  support 
from  the  darlings  of  the  Disaster  Lobby — 
Senators  like  Moss.  Proxmlre  and  Hart  and 
Representatives  like  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
If  so  many  important  people  are  agt^nst 
free  enterprise,  is  it  worth  saving?  I  think 
It  Is.  With  all  its  faults.  It  Is  by  far  the 
best  system  yet  devised  for  the  production, 
distribution  and  widespread  enjoyment  of 
goods  and  services.  It  is  more  than  coinci- 
dence that  virtually  all  of  mankind's  scien- 
tific progress  came  In  the  two  centuries  when 
free  enterprise  was  operative  In  the  Western 
world,  and  that  most  of  that  progress  was 
achieved  In  the  nation  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing exponent  of  free  enterprise:  the  United 
States  of  America. 

For  In  the  past  two  hundred  years — an  eye- 
blink  In  history — an  America  geared  to  pri- 
vate industry  has  conquered  communicable 
diseases,  abolished  starvation,  brought  lit- 
eracy to  the  masses,  transported  men  to  an- 
other planet  and  expanded  the  horizons  of 
its  citizens  to  an  almost  incredible  degree 
by  giving  them  wheels  and  wings  and  elec- 
tronic extensions  of  their  eyes,  their  ears, 
their  hands,  even  their  brains.  It  has  made 
nvallable  to  the  average  American  luxuries 
that  a  short  time  ago  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  wealthiest  plutocrat.  And  by  develop- 
ing qu;ck-cook  meals  and  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances, it  has  cut  kitchen  chores  in  most 
homes  from  flvt;  hours  a  day  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  .  .  and  as  a  result  has  done  more  to 
liberate  women  than  all  of  the  bra-burning 
Betty  Frledans,  Gloria  Stelnems  and  Kate 
MUletts  combined 

But  the  practical  benefits  of  free  enterprise 
are  not  my  principal  reason  for  wanting  to 
preserve  the  system.  To  me,  the  chief  ad- 
vantage of  free  enterprise  is  in  the  word 
"free".  "Frse"  as  opposed  to  controlled. 
"Free"  as  opposed  to  repressed.  "Free"  as  in 
'freedom". 

I  am  always  amazed  that  members  of  the 
Disaster  Lobby— libertarians  who  champion 
the  cause  of  freedom  from  every  podium,  who 
insist  on  everyone's  right  to  dissent  ...  to 
demonstrate  ...  to  curse  policemen  and 
smoke  pot  and  burn  draft  cards  and  fly  the 
flags  of  our  enemies  while  trampling  our 
own — these  Jealous  guardians  of  every  citi- 
zen's prerogative  to  act  and  speak  without 
government  restraint  are  also  the  most  out- 
spoken advocates  of  eliminating  freedom  In 
one  area.  When  it  comes  to  commerce,  to  the 
making  and  marketing  of  goods,  our  liberty- 
loving  Disaster  Lobby  is  In  favor  of  replacing 
freedom  with  rigid  controls. 

And  let  us  not  minimize  the  value  of  this 
freedom  of  commerce  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  our  country. 

This  is  the  freedom  that  makes  it  possible 
for  the  consumer  to  buy  one  quart  of  milk 
at  a  time — even  though  a  government 
economist  may  think  gallon  containers  are 
more  efficient  and  quarts  should  be 
abolished. 
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This  is  the  freedom  that  enables  the  con- 
.^umer  to  buy  rye  bread  If  he  prefers  the 
taste — although  someone  In  Washington  may 
feel  that  whole-wheat  is  more  nutritious  and 
rye  should  be  outlawed. 

This  Is  the  freedom  that  allows  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  a  refrigerator  In  avocado  green 
despite  some  bureaucrat's  desire  to  have  all 
refrigerators  made  In  white  because  It  would 
be  more  economical  that  way. 

For  in  a  free  economy,  the  consumer — 
through  his  pocketbook — determines  what  is 
made  and  what  Is  sold.  The  consumer 
dictates  the  sizes,  the  shap>es,  the  quality,  the 
color,  even  the  price. 

And  anyone  who  doubts  the  importance 
of  this  element  of  freedom  ought  to  visit  one 
of  those  grim,  drab  countries  where  the  gov- 
ernment decides  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  marketed. 

But  this  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
Disaster  Lobby  is  pushing  our  country.  What 
surprises  me  is  how  few  of  us  seem  to  rec- 
ognize the  enormity  of  the  threat.  Instead 
of  fighting  back,  we  keep  giving  in  to  each 
inane  demand  of  the  consumerlsts — in  the 
hope.  I  suppose,  that  If  we  are  accommodat- 
ing enough  the  danger  will  go  away. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  icon'f  go 
away.  If  I  accomplish  nothing  else  today,  I 
hope  I  can  make  that  fact  transparently 
plain. 

Take  the  Nader  group,  for  example.  I  have 
heard  many  businessmen  dismiss  Ralph  Nad- 
er and  his  associates  as  well-meaning  fellows 
who  sincerely  want  to  help  the  consumer  by 
Improving  btislness  methods.  Forget  It.  Mr. 
Nader  isn't  interested  in  seeing  American 
Industry  clean  house.  What  he  wants  Is  the 
ho-uae — from  ceUar  to  attic.  His  goal  is  a 
top-to-bottom  takeover  of  Industry  by  the 
government,  with  Mr.  Nader,  himself,  I 
would  guess,  in  charge  of  the  appropriate 
commission. 

Find  it  hard  to  believe?  Then  listen  to  thla 
Associated  Press  report  of  a  speech  he  made 
last  September,  and  I  quote.  "Consumer  ad- 
vocate Ralph  Nader  has  proposed  that  cor- 
porations that  abuse  the  public  Interest 
should  be  transferred  to  public  trusteeship 
and  their  officers  sent  to  Jail."  End  of  quote. 

Well,  we  all  know  which  corporations 
abuse  the  public  Interest  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Nader,  don't  we.  All  of  them.  The  automobile 
companies.  The  tire  companies.  The  appli- 
ance companies.  The  drug  companies.  The 
food  companies.  And  yes,  indeed,  the  soap 
and  detergent  companies. 

What  Mr.  Nader  really  desires,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Is  for  the  government  to  take 
over  your  companies  and  to  toss  all  of  you 
Into  the  calaboose,  presumably  without  a 
trial.  At  least,  he  never  said  anything  about 
a  trial. 

Does  anyone  still  think  Mr.  Nader  and  the 
rest  of  the  Disaster  Lobby  are  Just  some 
harmless  do-gooders?  Those  who  know  them 
best  don't  think  so.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Paul  Rand  Dixon,  for  example.  Not 
long  ago.  he  said  of  Mr.  Nader — and  I 
quote — "He's  preaching  revolution,  and  I'm 
scared." 

So  let's  start  fighting  back!  It's  not  an 
Impossible  task  because  the  Disaster  Lobby 
is.  bv  ard  large,  not  too  brleht  and  far  too 
preposterous.  All  we  have  to  do  to  win  over 
the  American  people  Is  acquaint  them  with 
the  facts. 

We  must  show  themi  that  the  consumerists 
are  for  the  most  part  devout  snobs  who 
believe  that  the  average  man  Is  too  stupid 
to  make  his  own  selections  In  a  free  mar- 
ketplace. 

Our  Disaster  group  opponents  also  have  the 
most  cockeyed  set  of  priorities  I  have  ever 
encountered.  To  save  a  few  trees,  they  would 
prevent  con'itructton  of  a  nr^'or  nlant  that 
could  provide  essential  electricity  to  scores 
of  hospitals  and  schools.  To  protect  some 
birds,  they  would  deprive  mankind  of  food. 
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To  keep  fiah  bealtby,  they  would  allow  hu- 
man beings  to  become  sick:. 

One  curious  feature  of  the  Disaster  Lob- 
by Is  an  almost  total  lack  of  ethics.  I  say 
"curious"  because  these  are  the  people  who 
demand  the  maximum  In  ethics  from  private 
Industry.  Not  long  ago,  an  organization  fa- 
voring clean  air  ran  an  ad  soliciting  funds 
from  New  Torkers.  It  was  full  of  half-truths 
and  non-truths,  Including  this  sentence: 
"The  longer  you  live  with  New  York's  pol- 
luted air  and  the  worse  It  gets,  the  better 
your  chances  of  dying  from  It."  But  we 
know  that  New  York's  air  is  not  getting 
worse.  Just  let  some  private  company  run 
that  ad  and  see  how  fast  the  consumerism 
boys  would  have  a  complaint  on  file  with 
the  PTC. 

Immaturity  Is  also  a  characteristic  of  the 
Disaster  man.  His  favorite  question  Is,  Why 
can't  we  have  everything?  Why  cant  we  have 
Blmon-pure  air  and  plentiful  electricity  and 
Uxw  utility  rates,  all  at  the  same  time?  Why 
oan't  we  have  ample  food  and  a  ban  on  pesti- 
cides? I  recommend  the  same  answer  you 
would  give  a  not-too-intelligent  flve-ye«Lr- 
old  who  asks,  "Why  can't  I  eat  that  cookie 
and  still  have  It?"  You  explain  that  you  Just 
can't  under  our  present  technology. 

Just  recently,  the  Ooca-Oola  Company  ?e!t 
It  necessary  to  reply  to  envlronmentaJists 
who  demand  Immediate  replacement  of  glass 
and  metal  soft  drink  containers  with  some- 
thing that  will  self-destruct.  "A  degradAble 
soft  drink  container  sounds  like  a  fine  idea," 
said  Coca-Cola,  "but  It  doesn't  exist.  And 
the  chances  are  that  one  can't  be  made." 

And  Edward  Cole,  president  of  Oeneral 
Motors,  responding  to  a  government  man- 
date for  drastic  reductions  in  exhaust  emis- 
sions within  the  next  four  years,  stated: 
"The  technology  does  not  exist  at  this  time — 
Inside  or  outside  the  automobile  industry — 
to  meet  these  stringent  emission  levels  in  the 
specified  time." 

This  inability  of  the  Disaster  people  to 
accept  reality  is  reflected  in  their  frequent 
complaint  that  mankind  Interferes  with 
nature.  Such  a  thing  is  patently  impossible. 
Man  is  part  of  nature.  We  didn't  come  here 
from  some  other  planet.  Anytliing  we  do,  we 
do  as  card-carrying  instruments  of  nature. 
You  don't  accuse  a  beaver  of  interfering  with 
nature  when  it  chops  down  a  tree  to  build  a 
dam.  Then  why  condemn  human  beings  for 
chopping  down  a  lot  of  trees  to  build  a  lot 
of  dams  ...  or  to  do  anything  else  that  will 
nckake  their  lives  safer  or  longer  or  more  en- 
joyable? 

When  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  saving 
human  lives  and  saving  some  flsh,  I  will 
sacrifice  the  flsh  without  a  whimper.  It's  not 
that  I'm  antl-flsh;  It's  Just  that  I  am  pro- 
people. 

The  Disaster  Lobbyist's  Immaturity  shows 
up  again  and  again  in  his  unwillingness  to 
compromise  ...  to  understand  that  man 
must  settle  for  less  than  p)erfectlon,  for  '.e.ss 
than  zero  risk.  If  he  is  to  flourish.  Falling 
to  understand,  they  demand  what  they  call 
"adequate  testing"  before  any  new  product 
is  released  to  the  public.  But  what  thev  mean 
bv  adequate  testing  would,  if  carried  out. 
destroy  all  progress.  If  penicillin  had  been 
tested  the  way  the  Disaster  Lobby  wants  all 
products  tested — not  only  on  the  current 
generation  but  on  future  generations,  to 
determine  hereditary  effects — this  wonder 
drug  would  not  be  in  use  today.  And  millions 
of  people  whose  lives  have  been  saved  by 
penicillin  would  be  dead. 

We  simply  cannot  test  every  aspect  of  hu- 
man endeavor,  generation  after  generation, 
to  make  absolutely  certain  that  everything 
we  do  Is  totally  guaranteed  not  to  harm  any- 
body to  any  degree  whatsoever.  We  must  take 
an  occasional  risk  to  do  the  greater  good  for 
the  greater  number.  But  that,  is  a  rational 
mature  evaluation — something  of  which  the 
Disaster  Lobby  seems  utterly  Incapable. 
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So  this  Is  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Not  a 
very  Impressive  face.  Not  even  a  pleasant  face. 
We  have  nothing  to  lose,  therefore,  by  ex- 
posing It  to  the  American  people  for  what  It 
is. 

The  time  for  surrender  and  accommoda- 
tion Is  past.  We  must  let  the  American  pub- 
lic know  that,  once  free  enterprise  succumbs 
to  the  attacks  of  the  consumerlsts  and  the 
ecologlsts  and  the  rest  of  the  Disaster  Lobby, 
the  freedom  of  the  consumer  goes  with  it.  His 
freedom  to  live  the  way  he  wants  and  to  buy 
the  things  he  wants  without  some  Big  Broth- 
er In  Washington  telling  him  he  can't. 

Truth  and  Justice  and  common  sense  are 
on  our  side.  And  Americans  have  a  history  of 
responding  to  these  arguments.  Al!  we  have 
to  do  is  get  the  story  out  ...  as  often  as 
possible.  In  as  many  forms  as  possible.  And 
let's  not  vitiate  our  efforts  by  talking  to  each 
other — one  businessman  to  a  fellow  business- 
man. The  people  we  must  reach  are  the  con- 
sumers of  America,  and  they're  out  there 
right  now  listening  to  propaganda  from  the 
other  side  .  .  .  and,  as  often  as  not.  agreeing 
with  it.  But  why  shouldn't  they?  They  have 
yet  to  hear  the  truth. 

It's  a  bit  late  to  make  a  New  Year's  Resolu- 
tion, but  I  suggest  this  one  for  anyone  willing 
to  chip  in  with  a  tardy  entry.  Let  us  resolve 
that  nineteen  seventy-one  will  be  the  year 
we  help  convince  the  people  of  America  that 
our  nation  is  a  great  one,  that  our  future 
is  a  bright  one  and  that  the  Disaster  Lobby 
is  precisely  what  the  name  implies,  A  dis- 
aster. 
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NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK,   1971 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    AI..\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
week.  May  16  through  22,  1971,  has  been 
set  aside  by  Presidential  proclamation  as 
National  Transportation  Week.  I  deem 
this  an  observance  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance,  and  I  desire  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

It  is  entirely  right  and  proper  that  we 
pause  to  give  thought  to  the  vital,  every- 
day function  of  transportation.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  basic  of  human  activities, 
and  one  of  the  most  universal.  Transpor- 
tation is  the  nerve  center  of  commerce, 
and  the  underpinning  for  virtually  all 
economic  endeavor.  It  embraces  a  taxi 
ride  or  a  transcontinental  train  move- 
ment of  fruit.  It  is  all  encompassing. 

The  proclaiming  of  National  Trans- 
portation Week  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  contributions  to  our  national  life 
made  by  men  and  women  who  move 
people  and  goods  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  around  the  world,  night  and 
day,  A  major  purpose  for  setting  aside 
this,  the  third  week  of  May  as  National 
Transportation  Week  is  to  focus  atten- 
tion of  the  public  on  the  importance  of 
transportation  to  our  economy  and  our 
well-being,  and  to  the  achievements  and 
accomolishments  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation. 

Our  transportation  system  has  given 
us  a  degree  of  mobility  unequaled  in  all 
of  history.  Paced  by  transportation,  we 
have  transformed  a  vast  wilderness  area 
into  a  strong,  dynamic  nation  In  a  rela- 
tively few  decades.  And  it  has  accorded 
us  a  full  measure  of  national  security. 


Transportation  has  met  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  past.  Now,  it  faces  newer, 
greater  challenges  in  the  decades  which 
lie  ahead.  The  burdens  will  be  sub- 
stantial, and  the  responsibilities  will  be 
grave.  They  are  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities which  must  be  met.  Only  a  well 
coordinated,  balanced  transportation  in- 
dustry, manned  by  dedicated  people,  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  the  future 
will  bring. 

It  is  in  this  light,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
join  with  others  all  across  the  land  to 
salute  our  transportation  industry  and 
all  its  people. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 


Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Dodd, 
whose  public  service  began  in  the  FBI 
and  was  crowned  with  two  terms  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  died  Monday  at  his  home 
in  Old  Lyme.  Born  on  May  15,  1907,  in 
Norwich,  he  graduated  from  Proudence 
College  and  Yale  Law  School,  class  of 
1933.  He  then  devoted  his  life  to  public 
service.  As  Jack  Zaiman,  political  editor 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  so  fittingly  de- 
scribes this  man  once  known  as  the 
Crusader  from  Connecticut: 

No  man  looked  more  like  a  United  States 
Senator  than  Thomas  J.  Etodd.  His  bushy 
white  hair  gave  him  a  sort  of  regal  bearing, 
and  his  booming  old-style  political  oratory 
made  him  sound  like  someone  whoee  natural 
place  was  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Dodd  lived  with  his 
wife,  Grace,  in  the  district  I  nov.-  repre- 
sent. He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
Courant  which,  in  quiet  words,  succinctly 
but  warmly  tells  of  Tom  Dodd's  dedi- 
cated service  to  Connecticut  and  his 
Nation: 

Thomas  J.  Dodd 

Thomas  J.  Dodd  was  described  as  "a  gentle 
sort  of  man"  by  an  Inten^lewer  some  years 
&Z0.  But  beneath  his  soft-spoken  manner, 
dwelt  the  spirit  of  a  fighter  for  causes  in 
which  he  believed.  And  though  he  seldom 
raised  his  voice,  he  nonetheless  said  what  he 
thought,  whether  it  was  popular  with  his 
party  of  many  years,  the  Democrats,  or  any- 
one else.  Perhaps  that  Is  why  he  often  re- 
ceived more  mail  than  any  other  member  of 
t!>.e  Senate  during  his  two  terms  with  that 
b-idv-.  and  why  he  once  asserted  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  being  both  a  left-  and  a 
right-winger.  That  his  latter  years  were 
clouded  by  his  Senate  censure  In  1967  for 
financial  misconduct  should  not  diminish 
the  many  contributions  Mr.  Dodd  made  both 
to  his  state  and  his  nation. 

Many  of  the  crusades  upon  which  Mr.  Dodd 
embarked  first  focused  nation-wide  attention 
upon  conditions  and  issues  which  were  to 
become  uppermost  In  our  priorities.  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  drug  abuse,  civU  rights, 
crime  and  gun  controls  were  among  these. 
Always  an  advocate  of  Justice,  law  and  order 
since  his  days  with  the  Division  of  Investi- 
gation, the  forerunner  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Mr.  Dodd  knew  at  first-hand 
crime's  causes  and  effects.  His  experience  as 
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state  director  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration helping  young  persons  to  get  Jobs 
and  training  during  the  Depression,  surely 
gained  him  Insight  to  understanding  their 
problems,  adding  expertise  to  his  chairing  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Prom  that  jxwltlon  he  contributed 
his  knowledge  to  formtilation  of  bills  to  stem 
delinquency  and  drug  abuse. 

Other  distinctions  In  Mr.  Dodd's  long  ca- 
reer of  public  service  must  include  his  lead- 
ing the  International  Military  Tribunal's 
case  against  21  major  World  War  n  criminals 
at  Nuremberg  which  gained  him  a  Presiden- 
tial citation,  the  Medal  of  FYeedom  and,  from 
Italian  President  Oronchi  In  1958,  that  na- 
tion's Commander  of  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Soon  after  his  election  by  Connecticut's 
First  District  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Dodd  received  the  unusual  honor 
for  a  Junior  Congressman  of  being  named  to 
the  House  Foreign  Aid  Committee.  And  he 
served  his  nation  overseas  as  a  representa- 
tive to  Latin  America  and  to  the  Congo.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Dodd  worked  for  years  toward 
passage  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
was  an  avid  adherent  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policy  collecting  and  delivering  petitions  of 
support  from  some  40,000  Connecticut  resi- 
dents last  year. 

Thus,  he  lived,  a  man  committed  to  public 
life,  proud  of  his  patriotism  and  proud  to 
serve  his  country,  selecting  what  he  thought 
was  right,  no  matter  what  the  party  affilia- 
tion of  its  other  proponents,  and  giving  no 
quarter  until  he  had  seen  the  cause  through 
to  the  end.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  must  be  remem- 
bered for  that  while  Connecticut  and  the 
nation  mourn  the  loss  of  a  tireless  worker 
for  its  good  as  he  saw  It. 


POLICEMEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OP    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  announce  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  this  House  the 
names  of  four  outstanding  citizens  of  my 
congressional  district  who  have  been 
named  Forsyth  County,  N.C.,  Policemen 
of  the  Year, 

They  are  Chief  Deputy  Wolt  Speas, 
State  Highway  Patrolman  C.  L.  Peeler, 
and  City  Policemen  J.  B.  Foy  and  W.  R. 
WaU. 

The  awards  were  made  recently  at  a 
Police  Week  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
Sertoma  Club. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
law  enforcement  ofHcers  are  so  often  the 
targets  of  attack,  both  verbal  and  physi- 
cal, it  is  good  for  us  to  remember  what 
a  vital  and  unselfish  service  to  their  com- 
munities and  to  the  Nation  they  serve. 

And  it  is  a  special  honor,  indeed,  to 
announce  these  four  men  whose  service 
has  gone  beyond  the  daily  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty  that  distinguishes  every 
officer,  to  be  singled  out  by  their  own  fel- 
low  officers   for   these   coveted   awards. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  each  of  these  gentlemen 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  article  from 
the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal  of  May  14, 
1971,  describing  the  contributions  of  each 
of  these  gallant  men : 
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PouB  Named  Policbmen  of  thb  Ykab 
Chief  Deputy  Walt  Speas,  State  Highway 
Patrolman  C.  L.  Peeler  and  City  Policeman 
J.  B.  Foy  and  W.  R.  Wall  were  named  Forsyth 
County  officers  of  the  year  at  the  annual 
Police  Week  banquet  last  night. 

About  600  people,  many  of  them  area  law 
enforcement  officers  and  their  wives,  attend- 
ed the  dinner  at  Mount  Tabor  High  School 
and  heard  Joseph  I.  Woods,  a  former  Cook 
County,  111.,  sheriff,  speak. 

Speas,  who  has  not  missed  a  day  of  work 
in  34  years  at  the  Sheriff's  Department  be- 
cause of  sickness,  was  a  near  unanimous 
choice  by  his  fellow  officers.  He  Joined  the 
department  Dec.  7,  1936,  when  &nie  G. 
Shore  was  elected  sheriff  and  Is  considered 
one  of  the  t)est  criminal  Investigators  in 
the  state. 

PF.AFFTOWN    JAYCEE 

Peeler,  a  State  Highway  Patrolman  since 
July  1,  1960,  was  characterized  by  fellow  offi- 
cers as  a  man  with  courage,  enthusiasm  and 
integrity.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Salisbury's  Boy- 
den  High  School,  U.S.  Air  Force  veteran  and 
Pfafftown  Jaycee. 

Foy,  who  was  named  police  officer  of  the 
year,  is  a  veteran  of  25 Va  years  with  the  de- 
partment. He  was  described  as  a  quiet,  pa- 
tient man  who  is  unselfish,  sincere  and  a 
backbone  of  the  department.  He  has  been  a 
foot  patrolman,  radio  dispatcher.  Jailer  and 
uniformed  officer. 

Wall,  who  was  srtected  as  rookie  of  the 
year.  Joined  the  police  force  July  16,  1969, 
and  served  six  months  on  the  police  reserve. 
He  Is  a  native  of  Forsyth  County  and  is  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  two  girls. 


HARD  WORK  AND  SELF  RELIANCE: 
BANKER'S  ADVICE  ON  PROBLEMS 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGDnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  us  are  so  involved  with  the  intri- 
cacies of  living,  that  we  seldom  take  time 
to  think  about  life.  We  meet  a  man  who 
has  achieved  a  degree  of  success,  who 
appears  happy  and  satisfied,  and  the 
thought  crosses  our  minds:  How  does  he 
do  it? 

This  past  Saturday,  May  22,  the  Dan- 
ville Register  of  Danville,  Va.,  carried  an 
interview  with  just  such  a  man,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Martin,  Negro  bank  board  chairman  of 
First  State  Bank  in  Danville.  In  simple 
words,  Mr.  Martin  restated  a  code  and  a 
pattern  which  has  guided  his  life: 

I  have  always  liked  working.  In  the  be- 
ginning. I  studied  hard  and  worked  long 
hours.  I  felt  that  I  should  also  give  the  com- 
munity the  best  service  I  could,  because  I 
owed  the  city  and  community  my  living. 

A  better  formula  for  a  good  life  I  have 
never  heard. 

It  is  traditional  in  interviews  such  as 
this  to  seek  advice  for  coming  genera- 
tions. In  this  regard,  Mr.  Martin  stated: 

I  don't  think  violence  Is  the  way  out,  but 
preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood  Trying 
to  become  as  nearly  independent  as  possible, 
I  think,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reaching 
the  goal  that  most  young  people  set  for 
themselves. 

I  do  not  believe  more  honest,  straight- 
forward advice  can  be  given  or  heeded  by 
anyone — old  or  yoimg,  rich  or  poor,  black 
or  white. 
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In  the  thought  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  be  interested  in  this 
story,  it  is  offered  for  reproduction  in  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

Hard    Work   and    Self   Reliance:    Bankjoi's 

Advice  on  Problems 

(By  John  H.  Brubaker  III) 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  speaks 
thoughtfully  in  the  late  afternoon  from  be- 
hind his  desk  at  First  State  Bank.  Another 
day  of  business  completed,  he  looks  forward 
to  working  carefully  through  the  next  one. 

A  successful  man  who  has  worked  hard  to 
achieve  that  success,  M.  C.  (for  Maceo  Con- 
rad) Martin  believes  that  hard  work  can 
solve  many  problems  and  that  an  individual 
must  take  respKinslblllty  for  his  own  improve- 
ment. 

"As  I  grew  up  on  the  farm."  Msirtin  says, 
"my  father  instilled  In  me  the  fact  that  a 
man  usually  gets  what  he  works  for.  I  have 
found  that  It's  true." 

Martin  was  raised  in  Pittsylvania  County 
by  his  father,  Romey  O.  Martin,  a  farmer  and 
school  teacher.  He  attended  public  schools 
there,  graduated  from  Pittsylvania  Institute 
at  Gretna  and  attended  Virginia  Union  Uni- 
versity in  Richmond  for  two  years. 

While  at  Virginia  Union,  Martin,  received 
his  first  banking  experience  as  an  employee 
of  Richmond's  Mechanics  Savings  Bank. 

Martin  returned  to  Pittsylvania  to  teach  In 
the  public  schools  for  two  years. 

When  the  First  State  Bank  in  Danville 
opened  in  1919,  Martin's  father  and  his  for- 
mer principal  at  Pittsylvania  Institute  served 
as  directors.  They  recommended  Martin  for 
a  position  with  the  new  bank. 

Martin  started  as  an  assistant  cushler  and 
was  made  cashier  six  weeks  later.  He  smiles 
as  he  remembers  the  bank's  staff  at  that  time. 
It  Included  the  president,  Martin  and  a  part- 
time  Janitor. 

In  1930  he  was  promoted  to  vice-president 
and  cashier,  and  In  1952  he  became  the 
bank's  fourth  president.  Last  year  he  "re- 
tired"  to  serve   as   chairman   of   the   board. 

Respected  throughout  the  profession,  Mar- 
tin has  acted  as  secretary  of  the  National 
Bankers  Association  for  23  years  and  as  presi- 
dent of  that  organization  for  five  years. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  Virginia  Union  University, 
a  member  of  the  YMCA  board  of  managers, 
a  past  president  of  the  Virginia  Council  on 
Human  Relations,  chairman  of  the  DanvUle 
Community  Improvement  Council,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  Facilities. 

He  has  been  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  M.  W. 
Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  F.  &  A. 
Masons  since  1928,  and  currently  serves  as 
Imperial  Treasurer  and  Past  Imperial  Treas- 
urer of  A.E.A.O.  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
of  North  and  South  America  and  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Virginia  State 
Association,  Order  of  Elks. 

Martin's  primary  interest,  however,  always 
has  been  in  banking. 

He  has  seen  many  changes  take  place  at 
First  State  since  he  began  work  there.  The 
number  of  employees  has  been  raised  to  12, 
the  uumber  of  machines  has  been  increased 
substantially  and  the  bank  has  renovated  Its 
Interior  several  times. 

Most  significantly,  Martin  notes,  the  bank- 
customer  relationship  has  changed.  "When 
we  started,"  he  says,  "the  extension  of  credit 
was  relatively  simple  because  we  knew  prac- 
tically everybody — who  was  honest  and  who 
was  not.  Now  it's  a  little  more  difficult." 

Something  which  has  not  changed  Is 
Martin's  attitude  toward  his  work.  "Banking 
Is  my  life,"  he  says.  "I  enjoy  meeting  people 
and  advising  them  and  guiding  the  bank 
along  what  I  consider  to  be  sound  lines  of 
operation." 

First  State  and  M.  C.  Martin  both  have 
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been  successful.  To  what  does  the  board 
cbalrman  attribute  bis  success? 

"I  bave  always  liked  working.  In  tbe  begin- 
ning I  studied  bard  and  worked  long  bovirs," 
he  remembers.  "I  felt  that  I  should  also  give 
the  conxmunlty  the  best  service  I  could 
because  I  owed  the  city  and  community  my 
living." 

His  foremost  effort  throughout  his  career 
has  been  seeking  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  members  of  his  race. 

"All  my  life  there  has  been  some  dissatis- 
faction among  the  young  people,  and  among 
older  people  too,"  he  says.  "We  sought  to 
better  them  by  helping  them  not  be  de- 
pendent on  anyone  else,  to  be  self-support- 
ing." 

In  tbe  past  10  or  15  years,  Martin  notee, 
impatience,  particularly  among  young 
blacks,  has  Increased  and  has  been  expressed 
outwardly  In  a  number  of  ways. 

However,  he  says,  "I  don't  think  violence 
Is  the  way  out,  but  pref)aratlon  for  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  Trying  to  become  as  nearly 
Independent  as  possible,  I  think,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  reaching  the  goal  that 
most  young  people  have  set  for  themselves. 

"Also.  I  feel  that  their  participation  In 
political  life  and  In  civic  areas  can  mean 
a  lot,"  he  adds. 

Martin  says  that  he  strongly  believes  that 
blacks  should  make  an  effort  to  see  that 
equal  opportunities  are  open  to  all  people 
for  making  a  respectable  living. 

"However,  I  think  we  have  to  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility ourselves."  he  concludes,  "and 
not  expect  anything  to  be  handed  to  us 
without  putting  forth  our  best  effort.  Hard 
work  can  solve  a  lot  of  our  problems  that 
now  remain  unsolved." 

M.  C.  Martin  intends  to  go  on  work- 
ing hard  as  chairman  of  the  board  for  as 
long  as  he  can.  "I  think  I  possibly  could 
work  for  another  10  or  15  years,"  he  smiles. 

With  the  energy  of  a  man  dedicated  to 
hard  work.  Martin  will  return  dally  to  his 
desk  at  First  State  for  as  long  as  he  Is  able, 
enjoying  the  business  of  helping  other  peo- 
ple. 


PROM  SEA  TO  SHINING  SEA :  UNDER 
ASPHALT  AND  CONCRETE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^^^ATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
is  choking  on  city  trafBc  and  accompany- 
ing pollution.  Masses  of  vehicles,  ever- 
growing in  numbers,  are  cloggine;  our  ar- 
teries of  commerce,  communication,  and 
individual  movement.  As  this  phenom- 
enon mo\ints  in  volume,  menace,  and 
intensity,  it  seems  that  the  Nation  is  de- 
liberately turning  its  back  on  the  only 
possible  answers. 

Detroit  will  never  provide  one.  They 
are  actually  still  feebly  trying  to  deny 
that  their  cars  are  kiUing  what  is  left 
of  the  clean  air  of  the  Nation.  How  could 
we  even  think  that  autos,  trucks,  and 
buses  cause  air  pollution? 

Look  at  the  skies  over  New  York.  Keep 
it  in  mind  next  time  you  ride  or  get 
caught  behind  some  belching  polluter  of 
this  automotive  gender.  Only  the  stench 
Is  worse  than  the  filth. 

To  accommodate  this  flood  of  internal 
combustion  engine-powered  monstrosi- 
ties. America  is  slowly  but  surely  disap- 
pearing under  ribbons  of  low-cost  con- 
crete and  asphalt.  The  liver  and  lights 
of  scores  of  cities  have  been  torn  out  and 
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trampled  in  the  name  of  expressways, 
freeways,  and  other  transportation  dis- 
asters. All  accommodate  vehicles  at  the 
expense  of  people,  the  quality  of  urban 
life  and  destruction  of  property  and  his- 
torical sites. 

As  air  pollution  mounts,  so  do  waste 
difiQculties  at  the  other  end  of  the  cycle. 
Autos  are  junked  In  growing  numbers. 
Their  eventual  disposal  poses  a  major 
problem. 

Instead  of  answers  that  make  sense, 
such  as  mass  urban  transit,  we  hear  de- 
mands for  an  SST.  For  the  first  time 
recently,  an  aroused  public  and  an 
aroused  Congress  soundly  defeated  this 
ultimate  in  noise  pollution  and  taxpayer 
subsidization  of  fast  travel  for  the  very 
rich.  In  order  to  reform  transport,  at 
least  we  will  not  keep  the  jackass  in  the 
cart.  Yet  we  stUl  lack  a  clearly  enunci- 
ated transportation  policy.  And  first  and 
foremost  on  any  agenda  comes  mass 
larban  transit,  above  and  below  ground. 

For  years,  the  highway  interest  orga- 
nizations, to  say  it  kindly,  have  been  able 
to  tap  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund. 
Overseen  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, it  thrives  because  of  contribu- 
tions in  the  form  of  user  taxes.  Money 
is  doled  out  to  States  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
Then  it  is  allocated  to  various  projects. 
Tills  is  how  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem has  been  built. 

Why  cannot  the  same  principle  be  ap- 
plied to  urban  mass  transit?  I  have 
joined  with  a  number  of  Members  who 
have  introduced  such  legislation. 

Our  cities  are  facts  of  life.  They  con- 
tain a  growing  massive  majority  of  our 
people.  The  cities  produce  the  lion's  share 
of  our  national  wealth.  They  prov-ide 
Government  with  most  of  its  annual  rev- 
enue— in  particular  the  cities  of  a  few 
States.  Why  then  must  cities  sit  silently 
and  suffer  in  patronized  isolation,  beg- 
ging for  a  mere  jot  and  tittle  of  their 
own  money?  The  people  those  cities  rep- 
resent deserve  to  have  their  interests 
catered  to. 

My  home  State  of  New  York  pays  in 
more  than  $23  billion  annually  to  the 
Federal  Treasur>'.  It  receives  in  return 
less  than  $3  billion  annually  in  Federal 
moneys.  New  York  City  contains  more 
than  8  million  Americans.  Yet.  it  cannot 
obtain  adequate  Federal  aid  for  its  mass 
transit  situation.  Right  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  a  subway  system  is  in  jeop- 
ardy, held  captive  to  the  demands  for 
more  highways  through  existing  neigh- 
borhoods. The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is 
perhaps  a  cla.ssic  example  of  an  unneces- 
sary piece  of  work  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense. Why  dump  more  cars  into  this 
city?  It  is  totally  at  war  with  logic  to 
attempt  such  a  feat. 

Urban  Congressmen  have  gone  along 
with  nonurban  programs  for  far  too  long 
We  have  begged  and  pleaded  for  our 
causes  for  too  long  in  vain.  We  must  have 
significant  Federal  subsidization  of  sub- 
ways and  high-speed  trains.  The  Metro- 
liner  success  is  but  a  small  indication  of 
the  success  we  can  have. 

It  is  time  to  siphon  massive  quantities 
of  existing  Federal  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  into  mass  urban  tran.^it  building. 
The  problems  have  been  studied  to  death. 
We  know  their  dimensions  and  the  an- 
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swers  to  them.  P\irther  so-called  studies 
merely  put  facts  to  death. 

Cities,  suburbs,  and  rural  areas  are  like 
three  people  who  have  been  thrown  over- 
board tied  together.  Without  cooperation, 
all  wUl  drown.  So  unless  one  or  two  of 
them  can  breathe  under  water,  I  suggest 
they  work  together.  It  would  be  the  best 
form  of  travel  ever  discovered. 


U.S.  STRATEGY  BEYOND  VIETNAM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxtNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  national  concern  over  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Indochina,  the  procurement 
of  military  manpower,  and  the  frequency 
and  manner  of  demonstrations  related 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  The  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  recently  carried  an  exclu- 
sive interview  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Melvin  Laird,  on  these  matters.  I 
would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
tills  time. 

As  the  national  security  is  an  issue 
which  far  transcends  these  sporadic  and 
emotional  aberrations,  such  as  we  wit- 
ne.ssed  in  the  Nation's  Capital  recently, 
Mr.  Laird's  remarks  are  especially  valu- 
able. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  Strategt  Beyond  VnrrNAM 

(Exclusive  Interview  With  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvin  R.  Laird.) 

The  time  has  come,  says  America's  defense 
chief,  to  stop  arguing  over  the  war — with  all 
Its  mistakes  and  frustratlon.s.  Instead:  Start 
paying  attention  to  future  U.S.  security. 

An  onrushlng  Soviet  Union  Is  only  one 
Pentagon  worry.  Convincing  Congress  that 
defense  is  worth  80  billion  dollars  a  year  Is 
another.  Mr.  Laird  came  to  the  conferencce 
room  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  for  this 
Interview. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Nation  has  Just  wit- 
nessed another  period  of  demonstrations 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  In  your  opin- 
ion, what  Is  the  underlying  basis  for  this 
opposition? 

A.  When  you  get  right  to  the  heart  of  It,  I 
think  the  answer  Is  that  the  American  peo- 
are  tired  of  war.  They  are  understandably 
frustrated  and  concerned  over  the  length 
of  time  we  have  been  engaged  In  a  costly  war. 
They  want  peace. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  said 
that  my  service  should  be  judged  on  whether 
or  not  I  was  able  to  help  restore  and  main- 
tain peace.  The  quickest  way  to  do  that  re- 
mains through  negotiations,  but  Vletnamiza- 
tion  will  also  terminate  American  involve- 
ment In  the  fighting. 

I  believe  If  there  Is  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  Vietnam,  It  Is  that  we  must  have  a 
national-security  strategy  that  will  prevent 
all  forms  of  war — not  Just  nuclear  war.  We 
don't  want  any  more  Vletnams.  That  Is  why 
we  must  have  a  realistic  posture  as  far  as  U.S. 
strength  Is  concerned,  and  that  Is  why  we 
have  changed  our  long-term  national-secu- 
rity strategy. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  opposition  will  fade? 

A.  I  am  confident  that  as  the  American 
people  come  to  understand  our  new  strategy 
of  "reallBtlc  deterrence."  and  as  we  focus 
more  on  the  problems  that  confront  us  be- 
yond Vietnam,  opposition  to  defense  pro- 
grams will  dimlnl.sh.  and  ?iipport  for  an 
adequate  military  posture  vrtll  increase. 
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Q.  Would  there  have  been  less  opposition 
to  Vietnam  If  the  war  had  not  required  so 
many  young  draftees  to  go  over  there  to 
fight? 

A.  I  think  the  decision  In  1965  to  use  the 
draft  to  furnish  much  of  the  manpower  for 
Vietnam  was  a  mistake.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  call  up  the  Reserve  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  help  fight  the  war.  That  was 
a  political  decision,  rather  than  a  military 
decision,  that  was  made  at  that  time. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  it  does  us  any 
good  at  all  at  this  time  to  go  back  and  de- 
bate all  the  past  decisions  on  whether  we 
should  have  gotten  Involved  as  we  did  on  the 
ground  for  example,  or  whether  we  should 
have  used  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
and  not  Selective  Service.  The  fact  is  that 
those  decisions  were  made. 

Since  becoming  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  have 
tried  to  change  the  public  debate  and  dia- 
logue in  America  from  "Why  Vietnam?"  to 
•Why  Vletnamlzatlon?"  I  think  It  is  bene- 
ficial that  In  this  country  today  we're  de- 
bating whether  we  should  be  out  In  6  months, 
in  12  months  or  In  18  months.  This  Is  an 
entirely  different  dialogue  from  the  one  that 
existed  two  years  ago.  Now  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  once  again  to  shift  the  dia- 
logue from  "Why  Vletnamlzatlon?"  to  "Be- 
yond Vietnam" — to  focus  Instead  on  the 
question:  "What's  in  store  for  us,  from  the 
national-security  standpoint,  beyond  Viet- 
nam?" I'm  concerned  about  where  this  coun- 
try Is  going  to  be  after  Vietnam. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way:  The  Vletnaml- 
zatlon program  is  attaining  our  objectives  as 
far  q*  Southeast  Asia  is  concerned.  We  have 
succ'sfully  planned  and  made  provision  to 
terminate  American  involvement  In  the  war. 
The  fastest  way  to  disengage,  of  course,  is 
still  through  negotiations  In  Paris,  but  we 
needed  an  alternative  should  Paris  fall.  So 
we  planned  and  pursued  Vletnamlzatlon  as 
the  alternate  path  for  American  disengage- 
ment— and  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  working. 

Again  I  want  to  stress  that  the  national- 
security  problem  that  concerns  me  most  to- 
day as  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  not  Vietnaml- 
zation.  That  is  now  set.  What  concerns  me 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  is  what's  going  to 
happen  after  Vietnam — and  what  we  need 
to  do  In  our  planning  and  programming  to 
meet  the  tremendous  weapons  momentum  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Q  What  Is  it  about  the  U.S.S.R.  that  Is  so 
wornson-.e? 

A  Since  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  In 
a  better  position  than  the  U.S.  to  muster 
its  resources  in  the  national-security  field 
and  apply  them  to  a  tremendoits  build-up 
In  the  strategic  area  as  well  as  to  an  expan- 
sive modernization  program  for  their  Navy 
and  to  Improvements  and  modernization  in 
their  ground  forces. 

During  this  same  period,  we  reached  the 
point  where  we  were  devoting  up  to  22  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  our  assets  in  a  single 
ye.ir  to  the  extr.i  costs  associated  with  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  while  the  Soviet  Union's 
annual  cost  for  supporting  that  war  ranged 
from  half  a  billion  to  over  1  billion  dollars. 

They  were  able  to  conduct  their  defense 
pl.'innlng  with  a  military-budget  level  that 
W.13  close  to  that  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  able  to  use  far  more  of  their  defense 
resources  on  programs  that  carried  them  to 
their  present  position  of  rough  equality  as 
far  as  strategic  weapons  are  concerned  and 
that  permitted  them  to  go  forward  with 
naval  modernization  and  ground-force 
modernization. 

This  has  given  them  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage— while  we  have  been  tied  down  to 
Southeast  Asia  since  1965.  They  also  have 
other  advantages. 

One  of  our  big  problems  la  the  cost  of 
military  manpwwer.  Our  budget  this  year — 
the  budget  now  before  the  Congress — has 
about  52  per  cent  devoted  to  pay  and  related 
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manpower  expenses.  In  1964,  the  same  Items 
took  only  about  34  per  cent  of  our  budget. 
As  we  project  through  1974,  manpower-per- 
sonnel costs -will  probably  climb  over  60  per 
cent. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  amount — more 
than  half  of  the  defense  budget — does  not 
Include  buying  any  weapons,  ammunition, 
ships,  research  and  development  or  anything 
else.  It  doesn't  provide  us  any  Investment 
or  modernization,  either. 

The  manpower  costs  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
defense  budget  claim  close  to  a  third  of  their 
defense  resources  Instesul  of  the  more  than 
half  that  ours  claim.  So  when  you  take  a 
comparable  amount  of  total -resource  effort 
devoted  to  military  programs,  you  can  see 
what  the  Soviet  Union  can  do  to  Improve 
Its  over-all  strategic  position  compared  with 
what  we  can  do.  And  that  Is  precisely  what 
they  have  done  during  the  past  six  years. 

Q.  Just  how  well  have  the  Soviets  done 
while  we've  been  tied  down  in  Vietnam? 

A.  As  I  mentioned,  they  have  reached  a 
position  of  more  or  less  parity  In  the  strate- 
gic-nuclear-weapon area.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  perhaps  would  be  willing 
to  accept  a  position  of  parity  in  strategic 
nuclear  weapons,  but  I  am  also  convinced 
that  they  will  never  accept  a  position  of 
inferiority.  Certainly  I  won't,  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  But  that  seems  to  be  the  direction 
we're  headed  for  In  the  strategic  field  unless 
there  is  success  in  the  strategic-arms-limi- 
lation  talks  now  under  way,  or  unless  we 
take  further  remedial  action.  This  is  what 
concerns  me. 

I  have  been  serving  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
during  a  period  when  defense-budget  re- 
quests by  the  Administration  have  generally 
been  going  down  and,  on  top  of  that,  when 
the  Congress  has  been  reducing  even  those 
requests  which  the  President  has  made.  This 
was  not  the  situation  that  existed  In  the 
I'jeos  when  defense  budgets  were  going  up — 
not  down. 

Q.  What  has  caused  this  turnaround  in 
Congress? 

A.  The  turnaround  Is  due  to  several  con- 
siderations, but  certainly  one  of  them  has  to 
be  the  frustration  over  the  war.  This  Is  why 
it  is  so  Important  to  get  Into  a  public  dis- 
cussion In  this  country  over  what  faces  us 
'5;yond  Vietnam  In  other  vital  areas — and 
f  jr  the  public  to  understand  the  Issues  that 
l:e  ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  concerned  about 
the  way  the  Soviet  Union  Is  extending  Its 
ii>.lU'.ry  reach  In  the  Mediterranean  area? 

h.  The  Soviets  are  extending  their  naval 
a-id  air  power  not  only  In  the  Mediterranean 
area  but  throughout  the  world.  And  they 
h.we  recently  shown  an  Interest  in  deploy- 
;:ig  not  only  planes  and  ships  but  also  mill- 
t.iry  men  and  hardware  in  various  areas. 

One  of  the  areas  is  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
I  think  that  over  the  last  few  weeks  the  ex- 
perience in  Ceylon  may  give  us  a  signal  of 
wh.it  their  Intent  is  In  that  area.  They  have 
actually  gone  forward  in  a  very  short  period 
of  tim^  and  arranged  for  the  stationing  of 
Jet-fighter  alrcraift  In  Ceylon  at  a  time  when 
a  Jet  warplane  Is  not  the  best  Instrument  to 
help  In  quieting  the  kind  of  Insurrection 
that's  going  on  In  Ceylon. 

In  the  Mediterranean  area  as  well,  they've 
gone  ahead  and  Inserted  several  squadrons 
of  new  aircraft  and  new.  sophisticated  mlli- 
t.iry  equipment  and  manpower. 

I  believe  that  this  is  being  done  not  only 
beiause  of  the  Arab-Israeli  problem  but  also 
because  of  their  desire  to  have  increased  ca- 
pability In  the  Mediterranean  area.  This 
could  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  so- 
called  balance  of  power  between  the  NATO 
allies  and  the  United  States  on  one  band 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  on  the  other. 

I  Intend  to  make  this  a  very  Important 
part  of  my  discussions  and  consultations  with 
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the  NATO  defense  ministers  in  Brussels  later 
m  May  and  also  at  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  meetings  In  Germany.  I  do  believe 
that  this  Is  something  that  affects  not  only 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  Middle  East  but 
also  the  total  balance  of  power,  particularly 
on  the  southern  flank  of  NATO. 

Q.  How  active  is  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean? 

A.  The  Soviet  naval  presence  Is  something 
that  has  been  developing  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Back  In  1963,  the  Soviets  had  about 
750  steaming  days  In  the  Mediterranean — 
or  an  average  of  about  two  ships  a  day  at 
sea.  This  year  we  estimate  that  they  will  ex- 
ceed 18,000  steaming  days — or  some  50  ships 
a  day  at  sea,  on  the  average. 

Many  people  look  at  this  as  Just  part  of 
the  confrontation  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis.  I  think  it  goes  far  beyond  that,  and 
that's  why  we  have  to  address  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  over-€Jl  balance  not  only 
In  the  Mediterranean  area  but  also  in  all  of 
Europe. 

Q.  With  Soviet  land-based  aircraft  sta- 
tioned along  North  Africa,  could  you  main- 
tain the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  a  showdown? 

A.  It  depends  on  what  your  premises  are. 
If  you  had  no  Allied  land-based  aircraft  In 
the  European  area.  It  wotild  be  most  diffi- 
cult. But  I  would  assume  we  would  have 
NATO  bases  available.  That  would  present  a 
different  situation. 

Q.  You  talked  about  the  NATO  ministers' 
meeting.  How  would  you  suggest  they  help 
oope  with  this  increasing  Soviet  penetration 
In  the  Mediterranean? 

A.  I  think  they  have  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  resources  that  they  devote  to  iiatlonal 
security.  We  made  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion at"  the  last  Defense  Planning  Committee 
meeting,  in  which  they  established  for  the 
first  time  a  special  infrastructure  account — 
the  European  defense-Improvement  pro- 
gram— to  which  only  the  European  nations 
will  contribute. 

I  am  hopeful  that  through  this  special  Eu- 
ropean defense-Improvement  program  we  will 
be  able  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  the  burden  in  terms  of  finances  and  mlU- 
tarv  forces  during  the  next  five  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "Infrastructure" 
in  this  case? 

A.  It's  the  cost  of  maintaining  NATO  forces 
and  NATO  bases  and  communications,  air- 
fields and  so  forth.  The  Europeans  have  come 
forward  on  their  own  to  promise  an  addi- 
tional billion  dollars  for  defense  over  the 
next  five  years.  That.  I  believe.  Is  a  significant 
step,  although  a  small  one.  It's  the  first  time 
that  we've  had  any  purely  European  move- 
ment In  that  direction. 

Q.  Specifically,  does  this  mean  more  planes 
and  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  to  counteract 
the  Soviet  presence? 

A.  This  will  mean  a  greater  allocation  of 
resources  on  their  part.  And  when  we  talk 
about  planning  we're  talking  about  the  total 
force  of  all  the  NATO  allies — the  naval,  land 
and  air  forces  of  all  NATO  members — as  well 
as  command  and  control,  communications 
and  other  logistics  support. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  see  the  U.S.  main- 
taining ground  forces  at  current  strength 
in  Europe? 

A.  I  would  only  say  that  we  have  no  pres- 
ent plans  for  any  reduction. 

Q.  You  spoke  earlier  about  changing  the 
country's  long-term  military  strategy.  Can 
you  describe  in  more  detail  what  you  mean? 

A.  Yes.  but  first  let  me  briefly  explain  the 
background ; 

During  the  Eisenhower  years  In  the  19509 
we  had  a  strategy  which  was  referred  to  by 
many  as  "massive  retaliation."  It  was  suc- 
cessful because  it  did  prevent  nuclear  war. 
It  also  prevented  conventional-type  war.  so  It 
was  a  realistic  and  credible  strategy  for  that 
period. 
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In  the  1960b  a  new  strategy  was  developed 
wblcli  was  referred  to  by  some  as  "assured 
destruction"  or  "flexible  response."  That  also 
was  a  realistic  strategy  for  preventing  nuclear 
war,  but  It  was  not  realistic  from  the  stand- 
point of  preventing  the  tyi)e  of  war  that  we 
have  been  involved  In  for  so  long  in  South- 
east Asia. 

It  did  prevent  a  nuclear  exchange  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  tUne  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  for  example — largely  because 
President  Kennedy  had  a  4  or  5-to-l  strategic 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  It  was  not  able  to  prevent  a  Vietnam. 
And  that  Is  precisely  the  challenge  that  we 
face  and  axe  seeking  to  meet  In  the  1970s. 

We  had  to  develop  a  strategy  that  could 
effectively  deter  not  only  nuclear  war  but 
all  levels  of  armed  conflict.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  had  to  develop  this  new  strategy  in 
a  way  that  faces  up  to  the  realities  of  the 
1970b:  the  strategic  reality,  the  manpower 
reality,  the  fiscal  reality  and  also  the  political 
reality. 

And  that  Is  why  we  have  developed  a  new 
defense  strategy  to  Implement  the  Nixon 
Doctrine — a  doctrine  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's three  principles  of  partnership, 
strength  and  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 

We  call  this  new  strategy  one  of  realistic 
deterrence  because  It  does  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  the  19703.  It  recognizes,  for  ex- 
ample, the  strategic  reality  of  what  Is  going 
on  In  Russia  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  about  what 
Red  China  will  be  capable  of  doing  In  the 
next  few  years;  It  Is  the  danger  from  Rus- 
sia that  Is  our  principal  concern  at  this 
point.  If  we  slip  into  a  position  where  we 
do  not  have  the  nuclear  means  to  provide  a 
reaUstlc  deterrent,  and  If  we  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate nuclear  power,  I  would  not  be  able 
to  assure  you  that  we  could  deter  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

Q.  Do  you  plan  to  cut  back  on  manpower? 
If  so,  does  that  mean  you  can  cut  down  on 
new  outlays  for  equipment? 

A.  Manpower  cuts  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  as  planned,  but  they  will 
tend  to  have  the  opposite  effect  from  that 
which  you  Indicate.  When  you  cut  down  on 
manpower.  It  Is  essential  that  vou  place  more 
emphasis  on  modernizing  the  forces  vou 
retain. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example:  We 
have  an  old  Navy.  This  year  I  am  asking  Con- 
gress to  provide  mere  than  3  billion  dollars 
for  new  ship  construction  and  conversions 
of  older  ships.  I  personallv  would  like  to  have 
asked  for  more,  because  we  have  a  Navy  that 
badly  needs  modernization. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  your  strategv  "realistic 
deterrence"  if  we  keep  cutting  down  on 
manpower,  if  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  second-class  nuclear  power,  and  If  the  Navy 
Is  In  such  bad  shape? 

A.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  I  don't 
think  we  will  have  a  realistic  de'e-renf  If 
Colngress  decides  to  keep  making  substantial 
reductions  In  the  defense  b'.idwt.  I  try  to 
be  realistic  about  my  apor.  ach  to  the  Con- 
gress, too  This  Is  part  of  the  political  real- 
ity I  mentioned. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  Suc- 
cessful implementation  of  the  strategy  of 
realMIc  deterrence  Is  the  most  difficult  and 
challenging  national-security  effort  we 
have  ever  undertaken  In  this  country.  We 
have  to  mike  It  work  In  an  environment  of 
strategic  nuclear  parity— a  realltv  that 
leaves  little  mari?ln  for  error  and  no  room 
for  failure.  It  has  to  be  Imnlemented  In  a 
period  of  vigorous  Soviet  military  expansion 
at  sea,  on  the  land,  in  the  air  and  In  space. 

Although  we  have  made  substantial  cuts 
In  United  States  military  manpower,  It  Is 
Important  to  recognize  that  our  new  strategy 
emphasizes  increased  partnership.  While  it 
requires  that  the  United  States  continue  to 
do  Its  part  In  sharing  the  defense  burden. 
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It  looks  to  our  friends  and  allies  to  bear 
more  of  the  burden  of  their  own  defense. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  matn- 
tain  adequate  strength  In  areas  that  are 
primarily  our  responsibility,  while  Improving 
substantially  the  capabilities  of  our  smaller 
active  forces  through  modernlz&tlon  and  Im- 
proved readiness.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
placing  Increased  emphasis  on  our  reeerve 
components  In  order  to  be  able  to  maintain 
greater  over-all  capabilities  within  the  more 
limited  reeources  that  are  available  for 
defense.  This  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  "to- 
tal force"  plannnlng  approach  that  Is  part 
of  our  new  strategy. 

We  can  have  reaUstlc  deterrence  If  we  can 
gain  the  understanding  and  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  not  only  tor 
the  needed  and  necessary  modernisation 
programs  for  United  States  farces  but  also 
for  the  security  assistance  that  we  will  have 
to  provide  to  our  allies  as  they  take  up  more 
of  the  burden  of  their  own  defense. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  asking  of  Congress 
this  year? 

A.  The  total  expenditure  level  Is  76  bilUon 
dollars. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  to  keep  future 
budgets  down  we  give  some  thought  to  cut- 
ting our  manpower  below  the  2.5  mlllldt 
men  we  now  plan  to  have  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  With  that  reduction,  we  wUl 
already  have  come  down  by  over  1  million 
men  from  our  peak  strength  levels. 

And  I  can  say  that  at  the  present  time  we 
are  giving  thought  to  the  possible  need  for 
reducing  military  manpower  still  further  In 
order  to  meet  other  critical  requirements  In 
the  defense  budget.  This  would  only  be  pos- 
sible by  Improving  the  training  and  modern- 
ization of  oin:  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  and  by  Increased  efforts  on  the  part 
of  our  allies. 

Q.  Is  there  any  hope  of  keeping  the  defense 
budget  down  by  reaching  an  arms-control 
agreement  with  the  Soviets? 

A.  No  other  department  In  Government  Is 
more  interested  tham  we  are  In  resuihlng 
meaningful  agreements,  In  acquiring  under- 
standings with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field 
of  strategic  weapons  and  in  other  fields  such 
as  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  In 
Europe — a  matter  that  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire NATO  action.  But  there  has  been  no 
evidence  as  of  today  that  such  agreements 
are  quickly  and  easily  negotiated — and 
Soviet  momentum  continues. 

Now.  If  we  take  unilateral  actions  to  cut 
back  our  defense  programs,  as  many  people 
In  this  country  wxiuld  have  us  take  at  this 
time.  I  believe  that  our  chances  for  any  kind 
of  meaningful  and  substantial  agreement 
with  Moscow  would  drop  almost  to  zero.  We 
have  shown  our  restraint  In  many  ways.  Un- 
fortunately, It  has  not  been  matched  by  the 
other  side. 

Q.  The  arms-control  talks  have  been  going 
on  for  two  years.  A  lot  of  people  are  wonder- 
ing Just  how  long  you  are  going  to  give  the 
Soviets  before  going  ahead  with  new  weap- 
ons. Have  you  come  to  a  decision  on  this? 

A.  Last  year,  as  we  moved  forward  to  our 
new  strategy.  I  said  that  we  would  have  to 
make  s^-me  difficult  decisions.  We  did  make 
some  of  them  in  the  1972  budget. 

We  have  planned  funding  at  the  maximum 
feasible  rate  oonsLsteiit  with  good  manage- 
ment for  the  development  of  the  B-1  stra- 
tegic bomber  for  the  Air  Force  and  the 
ULMS — the  underwater  long-range-mlsslle 
system — for  the  Navy. 

At  the  time  the  1972  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  there  was  .m  Indication  that 
perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  was  slowing  down 
Its  deployment  of  offensive  stratet^ic  weapons 
systems.  Now  new  evidence  shows  that  In 
both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic-weap- 
ons systems  the  Soviet  Union  Is  going  for- 
ward with  new  construction  programs. 
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Q.  Does  that  mean  you  will  go  back  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  more  money  to  keep  up 
with  the  U.8.SJi.? 

A.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  that  kind  of  acUon.  Whether 
we  have  to  do  It  depends  on  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  contnuee  Its  weapons  momen- 
tum. As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  wUl  not  hesl- 
tate  to  recommend  any  actions  I  believe  nec- 
essary to  protest  our  country  and  to  prevent 
war. 

Since  the  1965-67  time  period,  we've  had  a 
virtual  moratorium  in  this  country  on  the 
deployment  of  any  new  strategic  offensive- 
weapon  launchers.  We  have  the  same  nimiber 
of  launchers  that  was  approved  In  the  mid- 
1960s  In  our  mlsslle-carrylng  submarines  and 
In  ovir  land-based  missile  force. 

You  have  to  compare  this  moratorium 
with  the  momentum  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  developed  during  this  same  period,  while 
we  have  been  engaged  In  Vietnam. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way:  We  have  es- 
tablished a  goal  for  1972  of  allocating  up  to 
7  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
this  country  for  defense  purjxjses.  In  1968, 
we  were  allocating  9.5  per  cent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  to  defense. 

But  the  catch  was  that  we  weren't  allocat- 
ing It  to  the  same  areas  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion was.  We  were  spending  a  lot  of  It  In  Viet- 
nam. 

That's  one  reason  for  our  virtual  morato- 
rium on  new  strategic  offensive-weapon 
launchers  and  our  slowness  In  modernizing 
conventional  forces.  Those  are  the  precise 
areas  m  which  the  Soviets  have  developed 
their  momentum. 

"WX  HAVK  TO  FACS  FISCAL  RKALrTT" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.  If  you  plan  to  allocate  7 
per  cent  of  our  national  output  to  defense  In 
1973  and  1974.  will  that  mean  a  hefty  Increase 
In  defense  spending  and  possibly  fresh  op- 
position In  Congress? 

A.  As  I  said,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend Increases  If  they  are  needed  and 
necessary.  I  think  that  my  role  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  to  provide  for  national-security 
requirements. 

If  we're  going  to  have  a  viable  foreign  pol- 
icy—If  we're  not  going  to  be  either  the 
world's  policeman  or  the  world's  Isolation- 
ists— we  simply  have  to  maintain  a  viable 
defense  policy.  And  that's  what  our  strategy 
of  realistic  deterrence  Is  all  about. 

We  have  to  face  a  fiscal  reality— I  realize 
that.  We  have  the  problem  of  allocating  our 
resources  to  other  sections  of  our  society. 

We  have  to  face  a  political  reality  as  far  as 
the  Congress  Is  concerned,  for  example. 

We  have  to  face  a  strategic  reality  with  the 
tremendous  build-up  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
military  strength. 

And  we  have  a  cost-of-manpower  reality 
In  which  we  will  spend  approxlinately  18  bil- 
lion dollars  more  in  fiscal  year  1972  for 
133,000  fewer  people  in  uniform  th.in  we  had 
In  fiscal  year  1964,  Just  before  the  Vietnam 
build-up  began. 

In  providing  for  realistic  deterrence,  I 
don't  happen  to  believe  that  7  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  product  Is  asking  for  an 
allocation  that  Is  unreasonable. 

Q.  What  would  that  translate  Into  In  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  military  In  1973  and 
1974? 

A.  It  would  be  a  defense  budget  In  excess 
of  80  billion  dollars,  but  In  terms  of  constant 
dollars  It  would  approximate  our  1964  spend- 
ing levels.  Right  now,  we're  about  at  the  1964 
pre-Southeast  Asia  spending  level. 

Again,  I  should  point  out  that  people  dont 
seem  to  understand  that  our  manpower  costs 
In  1972  win  have  nearly  doubled  since  1964, 
even  though  we  will  have  fewer  military  and 
civilian  personnel.  Now,  that  is  really  a  100 
per  cent  cost  growth. 

We  hear  a  lot  at  talk  about  cost  growth  In 
our  weapons  systems.  In  the  last  five  years  or 
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go  we  have  had  about  a  60  per  cent  growth 
In  acquisition  costs  of  our  major  weapons 
systems,  based  on  the  amounts  already  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  the  estimated  cost 
growth  to  date.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  a  result 
of  Inflation. 

We  prot>ably  have  a  greater  problem  with 
Inflation  than  any  business  or  any  other  de- 
partment of  Government,  because  when  we 
start  to  build  a  new  weapons  system  It  takes 
MB  from  Ave  to  10  years  before  that  system 
comes  Into  use. 

Q.  Could  you  spell  out  your  personnel 
problem? 

A.  In  1964,  before  Vietnam,  we  had  a  force 
of  almost  2.7  million  men  and  women  In  our 
military  services.  The  cost  of  supporting 
them  was  about  14.7  billion  dollars.  By  mld- 
1972  we'll  be  down  to  a  force  level  of  about 
2.5  million  military  personnel,  but  our  costs 
for  this  manpower  will  be  up  to  al>out  27.3 
billion  dollars. 

Nor  Is  this  going  to  be  the  end. 

We  are  starting  our  young  men  and  women 
In  the  military  service  at  about  92,700  a  year 
for  pay  and  allowances.  A  New  Ycwk  City 
policeman  can  start  at  about  $10,000.  We're 
going  to  be  out  trying  to  compete  for  these 
same  people  for  a  volunteer  force.  So  we 
havent  seen  the  end. 

We  are  still  not  at  the  level  that  we  should 
be  In  order  to  compete  for  manpower  for  the 
military  services. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  more 
than  a  year  ago,  about  13,000  service  families 
were  receiving  public  assistance  of  some 
kind.  We  hope  that  that  has  declined  this 
year  with  the  new  pay  Increases,  but  that 
Isn't  a  very  good  situation. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  that  you're  going  to  have 
to  content  yourself  with  below-average  vol- 
unteers In  the  future? 

A.  We're  trying  to  move  In  the  other  di- 
rection. We  have  a  moderate  pay  Increase 
before  the  Cone;ress  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  will  recommend  another  pay  Increase 
in  the  1973  budget.  But  we're  going  to  have 
to  make  do  with  less  military  manpower,  and 
th.it  is  why  we're  stressing  the  total-force 
concept  in  planning  for  a  realistic  deterrent 
during  the  1970s. 

That  means,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  must 
place  a  greater  reliance  upon  our  Reserve 
and  our  National  Guard,  and  they  must  un- 
derstand that  they  will  be  called  and  used  as 
a  quickly  available  source  of  manpower  to 
augment  the  active  forces  If  we  have  a  mil!- 
t.iry  emergency. 

We  must  plan  for  this  In  our  total-force 
concppt  here  In  the  United  States,  but  we 
also  must  plan  on  a  better  use  of  military 
resources  as  far  as  our  allies  are  concerned 
under  this  total-force  concept.  That's  why 
In  Asia,  where  there  are  large  manpower  re- 
serves, we  must  call  upon  the  Asians  for  allo- 
cation of  greater  manpower  In  their  own  de- 
fense. 

To  help  our  allies  and  friends  In  Asia  u*'- 
Hre  their  manpower  effectively  will  require 
greater  military  assistance.  In  order  to  have 
a  realistic  deterrent.  In  order  to  avoid  future 
Vietnam  wars,  total-force  planning  in  .\~\,'' 
and  elsewhere  is  most  important  and  is  an 
essential  element  In  our  new  strategy. 

OtlTLOOK:     YEARS    OF    ATO    FOR    SAIGON 

.A  How  long  will  financial  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  be  necessary? 

A.  I  believe  that  certainly,  throughout  the 
five-year  defense  plan  that  I've  put  before  the 
Congress.  South  Vietnam  will  need  substan- 
tial military  assistance.  And  I  believe  It  will 
go  far  beyond  that  time  frame. 

Q.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  military  hard- 
ware, how  much  woiHd  It  amount  to— 5  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year? 

-^  Certainly  not  that  high,  but  the  mili- 
tary-assistance  program   will    be    very   sub- 
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stantlal  program  as  far  as  Southeast  Asia  is 
concerned,  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  a 
realistic  deterrent  In  that  area. 

Not  only  that:  We're  going  to  have  U.S. 
naval  and  air  forces  present  in  Asia  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  There's  no  one  In  the  United 
States  Senate  that  I  am  aware  of  who  Is 
standing  up  euid  advocating  that  the  various 
multilateral  and  bilateral  agreements  we  have 
In  Asia  be  abandoned.  I  haven't  seen  Sen- 
ators calling  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  or  cancellation  of  any  of  the 
other  agreements  which  have  been  approved 
through  our  constitutional  processes  here 
In  this  country. 

Q.  Returning  to  the  war  itself,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, when  do  you  foresee  the  end  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  In  Vietnam? 

A.  The  ground-combat  responsibility  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
sometime  this  summer,  completing  phase  I  of 
the  Vletnamlzation  program. 

But  this  must  be  kept  In  mind:  Although 
they  will  not  have  a  combat  responsibility, 
some  American  ground-combat  troops  will  be 
In  Vietnam  until  all  American  forces  are 
withdrawn.  U.S.  ground-combat  forces  will 
have  a  security  role — protecting  other  Ameri- 
cans— as  long  as  any  of  our  forces  are  there. 
Also,  as  the  President  has  said,  we  will  main- 
tain an  American  presence  in  Vietnam  until 
the  prisoner-of-war  question  is  resolved. 

Q.  What  Is  the  outlook  beyond  this  sum- 
mer? Can  U.S.  withdrawals  be  speeded  up? 

A.  The  Vletnamlzation  program  is  going 
forward  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the 
President.  As  you  know,  he  has  stated  that 
we  have  a  plan  and  we  are  implementing  that 
plan.  We  have  been  withdrawing  our  men  at 
the  rate  of  about  12,500  a  month.  Last  month 
the  average  rate  was  Increased  to  more  than 
14.200. 

The  troop  celling  when  the  President  took 
office  was  549.500.  On  May  1.  1971,  the  author- 
ized strength  was  284.000.  We  beat  that  tar- 
get by  more  than  10,000.  On  December  1,  ac- 
tual strength  will  be  below  the  new  184,000 
celling,  and  the  withdrawals  will  continue 
after  that  date.  The  President  will  make  an- 
other announcement  about  November  15. 

Now,  some  people  would  like  to  speed  up 
the  Vletnamlzation  program.  Curiously, 
others  resist  It  entirely  out  of  fear  that  It  will 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  the  capability  of 
invading  North  Vietnam  and  expanding  the 
war. 

The  fact  Is  the  Vletnamlzation  program 
V  ill  give  the  South  Vietnamese  the  capability 
of  coping  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  threat  Inside  their  country  in  order  to 
maintain  their  security  and  to  make  their 
own  choice  of  government. 

But  let  me  put  Vletnamlzation  in  perspec- 
tive vrtth  regard  to  our  new  strategy  and 
total-force  concept  which  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier. 

Our  new  strategry  erriphaslzes  partnership 
In  sharing  the  burdens  of  security  rather 
than  continued  heavy  reliance  on  the  United 
States  as  the  principal  contributor.  Other 
nations  must  do  more  on  their  own.  with 
the  US.  providing  specialized  support  as 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

This  Is  exactly  what  Vltenamlzatlon  Is  all 
about — the  Vietnamese  taking  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  security  programs 
with  help  from  us.  Increasingly  through  our 
security-assistance  programs  rather  than 
through  a  U.S.  presence.  I  have  put  It  this 
way  In  the  past:  security  assistance,  yes — 
U.S.  manpower,  no. 

But  the  approach  of  the  strategy  of  real- 
istic deterrence  Is  not  limited  to  Vletnaml- 
zation. In  the  Republic  of  Korea,  In  Cam- 
bodia and  elsewhere,  we  are  also  seeking 
to  move  forward  to  help  those  countries  who 
want  to  protect  their  own  security — but  at 
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the  same  time  counting  on  them  to  use  their 
own  resources  to  the  fullest  degree  possible 
and  to  work  together  In  efforts  to  maintain 
or   restore   peace. 

'  In  other  words,  rather  than  relying  so 
heavily  on  our  own  forces  as  we  have  done 
In  the  past,  we  must  recognize  and  apply 
this  total-force  approach. 

Of  course,  Implementing  a  policy  of  thia 
nature  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight. 
Our  friends  and  allies  must  recognize  and 
understand  the  realities  of  the  1970s,  and 
they  must  make  the  increased  effort  re- 
quired on  their  part. 

Q.  Would  you  encourage  further  South 
Vietnamese  operations  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos? 

A.  The  South  Vietnamese  are  willing  to 
operate  In  Cambodia  and  In  Laos  when  It's 
to  the  Interest  of  their  security  for  them  to 
do  so. 

When  President  (Nguyen  Van)  Thleu  and 
I  talked  about  South  Vietnam's  operation 
In  Laos  last  January,  he  was  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  his  Administration 
must  maintain  security  inside  Its  own  bor- 
ders. That  Is  why  he  was  unwilling  to  put 
a  large  propwrtion  of  his  regular  forces  Into 
Laos — :ind  he  actually  used  only  around  1^ 
per  cent  of  his  regular  forces  for  the  oper- 
ation In  I^os. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  have  seen  President 
Thleu  put  more  than  I'/i  per  cent  of  his 
forces  into  Laos? 

A.  I  think  It  was  their  decision  to  make — 
not  ours.  I  think  that  some  of  our  military 
people  would  like  to  have  seen  more,  but 
President  Thleu  must  assess  the  security 
and  p>olltleal  situation  within  his  own  coun- 
try and  make  his  own  decisions.  And  we 
don't  get  Involved  In  their  political  process. 

A3   VIKTNAMIZATION    PROCZZDS 

Q.  If  the  Vletnamlzation  program  contin- 
ues to  progress,  what  kinds  of  American 
forces  are  likely  to  be  left  In  Vietnam  a  year 
from  now? 

A.  There  will  be  a  mix.  As  we  withdraw 
and  complete  phase  1  of  our  Vletnamlzation 
program,  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  troope 
who  are  left  will  have  a  combat  capability 
and  will  be  responsible  for  security.  The 
rest  win  have  logistics  and  advisory  respon- 
sibilities. Actually,  the  projwrtlon  of  combat 
to  sup>j)ort  p)er8onnel  will  vary. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  time  over  the  next  18 
months  when  American  ranks  In  Vietnam 
will  be  filled  by  volunteers  only? 

A.  The  possibility  of  having  all  volunteers 
In  Vietnam  was  a  matter  which  was  given 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  some  18  months 
ago  when  we  made  the  decision  to  move  to- 
ward zero  draft  calls  leading  to  an  all-volun- 
teer force  as  a  Defense  Depxartment  goal. 

We  decided,  however,  that  limiting  assign- 
ments to  Vietnam  to  volunteers  only  would 
slow  up  our  goal  of  having  an  all-volunteer 
force  by  June  30,  1973.  In  essence,  we  had  to 
make  a  choice  between  a  worldwide  all- 
volunteer  force  and  one  for  a  partlcvilar  area 
of  the  world. 

I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  sergeants 
and  lieutenants  and  corporals  and.  by  my 
count,  personally  Interviewing  more  than 
4.000  military  men  this  past  year.  I  found 
that  a  man  volunteering  for  Vietnam  has 
certain  problems  as  far  as  his  family  Is  con- 
cerned. 

When  he  goes  home  and  tells  his  wife  and 
children  that  he  has  volunteered  for  a  year's 
tour  in  Vietnam,  he  has  a  problem.  He 
would  rather  be  ordered  to  Vietnam.  I  think 
you  can  understand  that  it's  a  little  easier 
for  him  to  handle  that  situation  within  his 
family. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  draft  can  be  elimi- 
nated entirely? 

A.  I  believe  we  can  reach  the  goal  of  an 
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aJl-voliinteer  force   In  the   United   States — 
but  certainly  not  before  the  middle  of  1973. 

Q.  How  do  you  go  about  doing  away  with 
the  draft? 

A.  Some  of  the  things  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  are  to  increase  public  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  people  have  In  the  mili- 
tary and  to  Increase  the  respect  that  the 
people  In  this  country  have  for  military  serv- 
ice. We'll  never  get  a  volunteer  force  Just 
by  Increasing  pay  and  taking  care  of  housing 
and  education  and  many  of  those  other 
things  that  are  necessary. 

We've  got  to  do  something  about  Increas- 
ing respect  for  military  service — respect  for 
the  military  profession.  Probably  there  Is 
no  other  profession — with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  poUtlclan— that  Is  held  in 
lower  esteem  in  this  country  today.  This 
situation  has  got  to  be  changed. 

Q.  Has  any  major  country  ever  achieved 
a  volunteer  force? 

A.  The  United  Kingdom  Is,  of  course,  a 
major  country,  and  they  have  an  all-volun- 
teer force  right  now. 

"OXm  GOAL  IS  TO  BEIKG  MEN  HOME" 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  at  all  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  that  you  will  stop  sending 
draftees  into  combat  in  Vietnam? 

A.  I  haven't  given  up  on  that  possibility, 
but  I  do  want  to  make  a  point  about  this: 

There  are  people  who  say  if  we  did  not 
have  draftees  going  to  war.  there  would  no 
longer  be  opposititon  to  the  fighting  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  don't  think  these  people 
understand  what  the  public's  concern  is 
all  about  in  this  country.  Whether  the  men 
we  send  to  Vietnam  are  draftees  or  vol- 
unteers Is  not  going  to  make  much  differ- 
ence as  far  as  support  or  iionsupport  for 
the  United  States  position  in  Southeast  asia 
Is  concerned 

The  families  of  draftees  are  being  reduced 
to  a  low  number  as  the  Presidents  with- 
drawal program  goes  forv.ard — and  there 
still  Is  vocal  opposition  to  the  war  I  keep 
hearing  that  opposition  to  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam  will  disappear  as  soon 
as  we  have  an  all-volunteer  force,  but  I 
Just  don't  think  those  people  know  what 
they're  talking  about. 

Certainly  what  I  want  to  keep  the  focus 
on  is  terminating  American  Involvement  in 
the  war  rather  than  debating  whether  the 
war  should  be  continued  with  draftees  or 
regulars.  Our  goal  Is  to  bring  our  men  home, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Q.  Opposition  also  has  focused  on  the 
Iaos  Incursion  earlier  this  year.  Was  Laos 
worth   the  effort,  militarily'' 

A.  The  South  Vietnamese  had  some  very 
hard,  tough  fighting  in  Laos.  But  with  few 
exceptions  they  fought  well.  I  don't  think 
they  could  possibly  have  done  that  a  year 
ago  or  two  years  ago.  And  I  believe  that  the 
Laotian  operation  will  prove  to  be  important 
as  far  as  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces  axe  concerned. 

I  would  not  like  to  assess  now  what  the 
Laos  operation  did  to  North  Vietnamese  sup- 
plies and  manpower,  because  the  effects  of 
that  operation  will  not  be  fully  known, 
really,  until  September  or  October. 

Q  Are  American  casualties  going  to  drop 
la  the  months  ahead? 

A.  Casualties,  hopefully,  will  continue  to 
go  down  as  we  turn  over  combat  responsibil- 
ities to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Battle  deaths  have  been  going  down  stead- 
ily, as  you  know.  When  I  first  came  in  as 
Defense  Secretary,  they  were  running  at 
about  300  a  week  and  had  been  as  high  as 
600  a  week  Combat  deaths  are  now  averag- 
ing below  50  a  week. 

As  far  as  American  casualties  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  going  do^*-n  and  should  con- 
tlnue  to  go  down.  Needless  to  say,  I  won't 
be  satisfied  until  they  are  zero. 

Q.  Is  morale  among  the  U.S.  soldiers  In 
Vietnam  a  serious  problem? 
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A.  Morale  will  continue  to  be  a  concern 
as  the  war  keeps  winding  down,  as  our  men 
have  fewer  combat  responsibilities  and  more 
and  more  time  becomes  available.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  are  racial  and  drug  prob- 
lems, too,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  meet  these  problems. 

Q.  Is  the  drug  problem  getting  worse? 

A.  The  drug  situation  concerns  me  greatly 
because  of  the  easy  access  to  drugs  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Heroin  worth  $500  In  the 
United  States  can  be  purchased  in  Vietnam 
for  $15.  Marijuana  is  easily  accessible. 

Q.  Is  It  more  a  problem  now  than  It  was 
in  Korea,  say,  or  In  World  War  II? 

A.  It  Is  more  of  a  problem  because  of  the 
easier  access:  Drugs  were  not  available  In 
World  War  II  or  in  the  Korean  conflict  In 
the  amounts  they  are  now  in  Vietnam.  But 
let's  be  candid  and  recognize  that  the  drug 
problem  is  much  greater  in  our  total  society 
than  it  was  in  World  War  II  and  Korea,  and 
the  armed  forces  are  a  reflection  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Q.  Do  you  have  evidence  of  any  subversive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  make  drugs 
available? 

A.  I  think  that  the  enemy  finds  it  to  his 
advantage  to  make  them  easily  available — 
and  cheap  The  only  evidence  that  I  have, 
however,  is  the  free  accessibility  within 
South  Vietnam. 

Now,  the  source  of  the  heroin  and  how  it 
Is  transported  is  something  that  Is  pretty 
difficult  to  pin  down,  but  I  think  that  we 
should  look  at  all  aspects  of  it  and  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  stop  the  flow.  It  is  a  matter 
that  I  personally  took  up  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  'Vietnam,  and  I  will  continue 
to  work  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  still  contribute  heavily 
to  the  Communist  war  effort  in  Indo- 
Chlna? 

A.  Yes.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  supplies, 
equipment  and  support  for  the  enemy  comes 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern 
European  satellites,  and  the  remaining  25 
per  cent  from  Red  China.  The  volume  of  aid 
is  about  the  same  as  in  recent  years. 

Q.  Would  it  be  appropriate  for  American 
businessmen  to  trade  with  Red  China,  in 
view  of  Peking's  role  in  Vietnam? 

A.  You  could  make  a  case  for  It  on  the 
basis  that  we  already  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  most  of  the  outside  support  for 
the  war  comes  from  them  But  I  don't  make 
that  case.  I  also  don't  oppose  all  form.s  of 
trade. 

You  could  make  the  case  that  we  should 
approve  the  same  list  of  tr.Tdlng  commodi- 
ties for  Red  China  that  we  nave  for  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  don't  make  that  case,  either. 

Q.  Do  you  want  a  more  stringent  list  for 
Red  China? 

A.  As  you  know,  this  is  currently  under 
study  in  the  executive  branch,  but  there  are 
different  considerations  that  :;oiild  apply. 

One,  for  example,  has  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  technology-.  There  is  a  lower  level  of 
technology  in  China  than  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion You  have  to  look  at  the  technolcgy  when 
you  consider  what  exports  will  help  a  coun- 
try that  is  a  potential  enemy. 

"NEW  STRAGETY  TO  MAINT.AIN  PEACE" 

Q.  A  final  que.stion.  Mr.  Secretary:  To  sum 
up,  you  seem  to  be  saying  that  this  country 
should  now  begin  to  think  more  abovit  peace 
than  about  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  that  a 
fair    assessment? 

A.  Certainly  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
assessment.  Everything  we  are  doing  in  Indo- 
china and  In  our  new  strategy  Is  intended  to 
achieve  and  maintain  peace. 

I  want  to  leave  to  my  successor  a  defense 
establishment  that  is  engaged  full-time  In 
maintaining  peace  through  realistic  and  ef- 
fective deterrence  of  all  forms  of  war.  I 
think  that  goal  can  be  achieved,  but  to 
achieve  it  we  need   the   understanding  and 
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support  of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple as  we  look  beyond  Vietnam. 


FORGET     ALL     THE     CRITICISMS— 
NIXON  IS  REALLY  THE  ONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  the  French  analyst, 
Claude  Julien,  which  carries  the  headline 
"Forget  All  the  Criticisms — Nixon  Is 
Really  the  One."  His  candid  picture  of 
today's  political  events,  reprinted  in 
Newsday,  describes  the  President  as  a 
much  misunderstood  man  and  the  victim 
of  unfair  and  bad  publicity. 

Citing  the  President's  sincerity  in  his 
efforts  to  end  the  war  in  "Vietnam,  Julien 
comments  that — 

In  four  years,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration sent  more  than  500.000  men  to 
Vietnam.  In  less  than  two  years,  Mr.  Nixon 
reduced  American  troop  strength  by  more 
than  half. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  which  first 
appeared  in  Le  Monde,  Paris,  follows: 
FORGETT  All  the  Criticisms — Nixon  Is  Really 
THE  One 

(Note.— The  President,  writes  the  distin- 
guished French  analyst,  Claude  Julien,  is  a 
much  maligned  man.  All  the  unfair  bad 
publicity,  he  argues,  must  make  the  Presi- 
dent wonder  "what  has  to  be  done  to  win 
favor  with  the  gods,  the  Journalists,  the  peo- 
ple, the  Democrats,  the  North  Vietname.se 
and  the  Viet  Cong.") 

President  Nixon  is  a  much  misunderstood 
man.  This,  anyway,  was  implicit  in  the  open- 
ing passages  of  his  television  address  to  the 
American  nation  earlier  this  month.  He  re- 
ferred to  reports  on  the  situation  in  South- 
east Asia  on  radio,  TV  and  in  the  newspapers, 
and  there  was  more  than  a  hint  that  he  felt 
they  had  done  him  mean  Justice. 

Not  only  did  he  appear  to  feel  that  the 
success  of  the  Vletnamization  policy  was  be- 
ing questioned;  he  seemed  to  think  there  was 
some  doubt  about  his  own  sincerity.  "Our 
goal  is  a  total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  We 
can  and  we  will  reach  that  goal,"  he  Insisted. 

Yet  such  Is  the  Infiuence  of  the  mass 
media  in  the  United  States  that  a  large  seg- 
ment of  public  opinion  appears  to  take  these 
words  somewhat  less  than  literally.  Demo- 
crats in  the  two  houses  of  Congress  maintain 
a  constant  clamor  for  a  peace  policy  as 
though  this  were  not  already  Mr.  Nixon's 
overriding  concern. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  Hanoi 
and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment (PRO)  In  South  Vietnam  "share  the 
doubts  of  this  vociferous  American  opposi- 
tion. So  the  Paris  peace  talks  are  dead- 
locked. 

This  may  not  seem  to  matter.  Mr  Nixon 
Is  confident  of  the  success  of  his  withdrawal 
policy.  In  less  than  two  years  he  h;is  pulled 
265,000  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  and  by  De- 
cember 1  of  this  year  will  have  repatriated 
100,000  more — "over  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber who  were  there  when  I  came  Into  office." 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that 
doubts  persist  since  the  President's  actions 
do  appear  to  be  In  line  with  his  declared  in- 
tentions. Mr.  Nixon  needed  a  certain  courage 
when,  during  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign, he  let  It  be  known  that  he  had  a 
plan  to  end  the  war. 
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OBJECT  or  CALUMNY 

There  was  a  considerable  risk.  Had  he  lost 
the  election,  he  would  have  been  able  to  mul- 
tiply his  attacks  on  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion and  liary  a  soul  would  have  known  for 
certain  whether  he  really  did  know  of  some 
way  out  of  the  nightmare.  Victory  brought 
with  it  the  necessity  of  implementing  the 
plan  successfully,  or  evoking  again  the  image 
of  Tricky  Dick,  the  cunning  politician  stop- 
ping at  nothing  to  satisfy  his  Eunbltlon. 

Ambition  and  cunning.  These  certainly 
are  the  two  essential  qualities  of  this  mis- 
understood, maligned,  unjustly  criticized 
politician,  the  consistent  object  of  calumny 
throughout  a  career  in  which  other  charac- 
ter traits  have  also  emerged — stubbornness, 
perseverance  and  the  tireless  courage  of  a 
man   who   never   acknowledges  defeat. 

.A.fter  eight  years  in  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's 
shade  as  vice  president,  he  was  beaten  in  the 
1960  fight  for  the  presidency  by  the  late 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

Tw'o  years  later  came  another  failure  when 
he  lost  the  California  gubernatorial  election. 
At  this  point,  hardly  turned  49,  like  an  aging 
actor  reluctantly  leaving  the  stage,  he  bade 
farewell  to  politics,  accusing  the  press  of 
"kicking  me  around,"  and  went  back  to  his 
lawyer's  career. 

Since  being  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1946,  Richard  Nixon  had 
weathered  many  htimiliations  only  to  fail  at 
the  last  hurdle.  His  adversaries  attack  him  on 
many  scores:  for  an  antl-Communlst  pas- 
sion which  they  claim  Is  his  substitute  for  a 
political  program,  for  his  indecent  eagerness 
to  have  Alger  Hiss  condemned  on  charges  of 
espionage  in  order  (they  say)  to  swing  the 
newsreel  cameras  onto  himself,  for  a  dema- 
gogy which,  ingratitude  of  ingratitudes,  went 
down  in  American  history  not  as  Nixonism 
but  as  McCarthylsm;  and  for  a  certain  tact- 
lessness which  he  personally  Justified  during 
a  television  program,  arousing  public  sym- 
pathy with  a  moving  account  of  his  child- 
hood poverty. 

NOT    THE    rmST    VICTIM 

Tough  he  may  be,  but  he  has  been  the 
chosen  victim  of  a  vindictive  press  for  a  long 
time.  How  did  he  manage  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  abandon  the  political  stage  in  1962, 
one  wonders.  His  qualities  cannot  be  denied, 
nor  can  his  pwliticaj  flair  and  fervor. 

Yet  he  missed  getting  into  the  White  House 
In  1960  by  the  narrowest  of  margins  and  be- 
cause of  one  trivial  detail :  He  was  less  photo- 
genic on  TV  than  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
Once  again  he  had  fallen  victim  to  the  mass 
media. 

And  when,  in  1968,  he  finally  returned  to 
the  front  rank.  It  was  to  triumph  over  Hubert 
Humphrey  by  a  slender  margin  of  500,000 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  72,000,000 
cast.  Yet  it  was  Mr.  Nixon  who  wanted  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war,  the  war  which  his  ad- 
versary, Mr.  Johnson's  vice  president,  had  In 
four  years  helped  to  enlarge  and  Intensify 
without  managing  to  Introduce  the  faintest 
ray  of  hope  for  a  solution.  In  four  years, 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration  sent 
more  than  500,000  men  to  Vietnam, 
worsened  the  budgetary  deficit  and  left 
urgent  domestic  needs  without  sufflclent 
credits,  while  inflation  gathered  speed  within 
a  recession. 

In  less  than  two  years  Mr.  Nixon  reduced 
American  troop  strength  In  Vietnam  by  more 
than  one  half,  destroyed  "enemy  bases  In 
Cambodia,"  succeeded  in  "the  disruption  of 
enemy  lines"  in  Laos  and  thereby  reduced 
"the  capability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
sustain  major  offensives  In  South  Vietnam." 

In  short,  he  could  report  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  difficult  policy  of  Vletnamiza- 
tion, and  Indispensable  and  decisive  stage 
on  the  path  to  peace.  Yet  the  press  main- 
tains Its  critical  attitude,  the  Democratic 
opposition  is  harrowing  Mm  and  public  opln- 
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ion  polls  show  that  his  popularity  in  the 
U.S.  is  declining. 

The  President  may  well  wonder  what  has 
to  be  done  to  win  favor  with  the  gods,  the 
Journalists,  the  people,  the  Democrats,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

This  political  slugger  and  pillar  of  sin- 
cerity then  chose  to  play  his  final  trump. 
He  told  the  nation,  "In  my  campaign  for 
the  presidency,  I  pledged  to  end  American 
Involvement  in  this  war.  I  am  keeping  that 
pledge.  You  should  hold  me  accountable  if 
I  fail."  tattle  room  for  ambiguity  here.  Mr. 
Nixon  would  no  longer  be  President  after 
1972  if,  by  that  time,  the  Americans  are  still 
in  Indochina. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  privately  told  a  busi- 
nessman that  he  would  stand  down  In  1972 
If  the  U.S.  economy  were  not  back  on  its  feet 
by  then.  As  Stewart  Alsop  said  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Newsweek,  "so  shrewd  and  long- 
headed a  professional  politician  as  Richard 
Nixon"  would  not  risk  making  a  double  bet — 
on  Vietnam  and  on  economic  progress — If 
he  were  not  absolutely  certain  of  winning  it. 

And  what  of  those  who  bet  against  him? 
Democratic  senators  Edmund  Muskie,  George 
McGovern,  William  Fulbrlght,  for  example, 
harass  Mr.  Nixon  constantly.  How  convinced 
are  they  that  the  President  does  not  want 
peace  and  cannot  secure  it?  This  question  Is 
of  course  of  very  limited  Interest  Inasmuch 
as  these  critics  have  not  staked  their  seats 
in  the  Senate  on  the  outcome.  And  in  any 
case  one  such  mistake  does  not  necessarily 
compromise  a  politician's  career. — Claude 
Julien,  Le  Monde,  Paris. 


NEW   PLANT  DEDICATED 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  recognize  outstanding 
achievements,  no  matter  what  the  field 
of  endeavor  may  be. 

One  outstanding  achievement  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  at  this  time  is  an  in- 
novative approach  to  cleaning  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  Nation's  land  pollution. 

As  everyone  here  knows,  much  of  our 
landscape  today  is  blighted  by  aban- 
doned, deteriorating  automobiles.  Mil- 
lions of  these  unsightly  vehicles  now  line 
our  highways  as  symbols,  not  only  of  an 
environmental  nightmare,  but  of  a  na- 
tional disgrace  as  well. 

But  a  company  in  North  Carolina  has 
set  about  to  remove  these  battered  wrecks 
from  the  countryside  of  our  State.  The 
United  Auto  Disposal  Co.  recently  con- 
ducted formal  opening  and  dedication 
ceremonies  for  a  new  automobile  frag- 
mentizing plant  in  Kemersvllle,  N.C.,  a 
part  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

This  new  fragmentizing  plant,  accord- 
ing to  its  owners,  is  capable  of  shredding 
abandoned  automobiles,  at  a  rate  of  one 
every  minute,  into  steel  balls  about  the 
size  of  a  fist.  These  balls  are  then  re- 
cycled for  new  uses,  thus  conserving  a 
natural  resource,  and,  in  the  best  spirit 
of  free  enterprise,  doing  it  at  a  profit. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  as  principal 
speaker  at  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
and  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
concern  and  the  expertise  that  went  into 
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this  project,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  United 
Auto  Disposal  Co.  for  this  outstanding 
and  innovative  achievement.  This  is  a 
giant  step  in  the  right  direction  toward 
winning  the  nght  against  pollution. 

A  more  complete  explanation  of  the 
new  facility  is  included  in  an  article 
published  in  the  February  1971  edition 
of  Secondary  Raw  Materials,  a  trade 
publication. 

For  the  benefit  and  information  of  my 
colleagues,  the  article  follows: 

United  Auto  Disposal  Co.  Dedicates 
New  F»lant 

Officials    of    United    Auto    Disposal    Com- 
pany conducted  formal  opening  and  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  for  their  new  plant  in  Ker- 
nersville.   North   Carolina   on   December   28 
1970. 

Many  state,  county,  and  local  city  officials 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  auto  wreck- 
ing Industry  and  the  press  were  present  for 
the  occasion. 

principal    SPEAKER 

Congressman  WUmer  D.  Mlzell  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina  was 
the  honored  guest  and  principal  speaker  at 
a  luncheon  held  at  the  Albert  Pick  Motel  In 
conjunction  with  the  official  opening  and 
dedication  of  North  Carolina's  first  automo- 
bile fragmentizing  plant. 

NEW    partnership 

The  plant.  United  Auto  Disposal  Com- 
pany, Is  located  In  Kernersville,  North  Caro- 
lina on  U.  S.  Highway  421  West  and  was 
formed  as  a  partnership  by  two  of  North 
Carolina's  oldest  and  largest  scrap  metal 
processing  companies,  Brenner  Iron  and 
Metal  Company  of  Winston-Salem  and  Levin 
Brothers  of  Burlington.  Brenner  Iron  and 
Metal  Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  Brenner 
Industries. 

COMMUNTTT    SPIRIT 

Paul  Ebert,  General  Manager  of  United 
Auto  Disposal,  welcomed  the  visitors  and 
guests  who  were  present  and  commented 
about  how  pleased  he  and  his  company  are 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Kemersvllle  Community. 
The  Kernersville  area  of  North  Carolina  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  this  installation  be- 
cause of  its  central  location  to  the  Triad 
Area.  In  addition,  its  close  access  to  Inter- 
states  85  and  40  should  encourage  the  dis- 
posal of  autos  within  a  large  radius  of  the 
plant. 

ABANDONED    AUTOS 

In  commenting  on  the  culmination  of 
nearly  nine  months  of  construction  work, 
Abe  Brenner,  one  of  the  officials  of  United 
Auto  Disposal  and  Executive  Vice  President 
of  Brenner  Industries,  commented  that  "Our 
fragmentizing  Installation,  now  completed, 
has  the  capacity  to  shred  every  abandoned 
automobile  that  would  be  generated  In  this 
area.  If  a  problem  NOW  exists  regarding 
abandoned  autos  In  this  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, that  problem  would  have  to  be  getting 
people  to  WANT  to  disjKJse  of  these  battered 
hulks  that  litter  our  highways." 

United  Auto's  equipment  is  capable  of 
taking  autos  with  car  seats  left  In  them, 
which  should  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the 
auto  wrecking  industry  and  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  open-burning  laws.  In  con- 
tinuing his  comments,  Mr.  Brenner  stated 
"That  a  spirit  of  citizenship  and  cooper- 
ation will  be  necessary  to  completely  solve 
this  environmental  and  pollution  problem." 

SECRETAST    OF   TRANSPORTATION 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
commented  recently  that  "In  our  major 
cities,  cars  are  being  abandoned  at  the  rate 
of  1  or  more  every  30  minutes;  in  Chicago 
it  is  a  every  16  minutes.  We  have  reason  to 
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believe  that  there  are  between  10,000,000 
and  30,000,000  junked  automobiles  lying 
about  the  countryside  and  laid  to  rest  In 
automobUe  graveyards. "  This  problem  has 
also  been  an  acute  problem  In  this  area. 
Kscrasna 

Seymour  Levin,  another  United  Auto  of- 
ficial and  Vice  President  of  Levin  Brothers, 
commented  that  "The  recycling  of  old  autos 
through  United  Autoe"  fragmentizing  plant 
will  help  conserve  the  nattxral  resources  of 
America."  This  fragmentizing  plant  has  the 
capacity  to  shred  old  autos  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  minute,  turning  them  Into  chunks  of 
steel  about  the  size  of  your  fist.  This  product 
is  then  shipped  back  to  steel  mills  and  foun- 
dries to  be  remelted  and  made  into  new 
products  of  steel. 

There  are  now  only  approximately  75 
fragmentizing  plants  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  plant,  representing 
an  Investment  of  slightly  more  than  H,- 
000,000,  Is  powered  by  a  3,000  horsepower 
motor,  one  of  the  largest  In  the  Duke  Power 
Company's  system.  TTie  giant  ham merm Ills 
are  fed  by  an  electric  Pedestal  Crane  and  the 
Control  Tower  In  which  the  fragmentizing 
operator  performs  his  functions  very  closely 
resembles  a  Control  Tower  seen  at  airports. 

Once  an  auto  is  placed  In  the  hammermlll. 
It  then  goes  through  a  system  of  being  shred- 
ded and  on  to  conveyor  belts  where  powerful 
suction  forces  remove  the  lint  and  fabric 
material  suid  blows  this  Into  silos.  Continu- 
ing on  its  way  over  many  conveyors,  dirt  Is 
separated  from  the  auto  and  the  non-ferrous 
material  Is  separated  from  the  steel  of  the 
automobile  by  magnetic  separator  drums. 
The  final  end  product  Is  moved  off  the  end 
of  the  conveyor  Into  railroad  cars. 

WEIGHT    CONTROLS 

An  Interesting  feature  at  United  Auto's 
plant  Is  the  70  foot  long  scale  suitable  not 
only  for  weighing  Incoming  trucks  which 
bring  In  old  autos  to  the  plant,  but  also 
being  able  to  weigh  loaded  railroad  cars  prior 
to  their  leaving  the  plant  on  their  journey  to 
steel  mills.  This  scale,  one  offlcial  com- 
mented. Is  perhape  the  largest  privately- 
owned  scale  In  the  southeast. 

CHAIRMAN    or  THZ   BOARS 

Morris  Brenner,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Brenner  Industries,  stated  that  "One  of  the 
plus  factors  which  we  feel  will  benefit  the 
surrounding  dtles  Is  the  fact  that  the  frag- 
mentizing equipment  can  also  shred  dis- 
carded refrigerators,  stoves,  washers  and  dry- 
ers." One  dty  offldsJ  attending  the  opening 
luncheon  stated  that  this  In  Itself  will  gen- 
erate a  great  deal  of  saving  on  landfill  costs 
to  his  dty. 

DEAN    or    THE    COMPANY 

After  lunch  at  the  Albert  Pick  Motel,  visi- 
tors and  guests  were  transpKjrted  by  bus  to 
the  plant  site  where  a  huge  red  ribbon  was 
cut  by  Sol  Levin  who  was  referred  to  as  "The 
Dean  of  this  Company."  Mr.  Levin  has  been 
In  the  scrap  processing  Indxistry  more  than 
half  a  century  and  recollects  quite  vividly 
In  comments  that  he  made  "of  the  old  horse 
and  buggy  days  and  when  old  autoe  were  cut 
up  with  an  ax." 

viarr.ATioN 

Visitors  were  then  given  a  demonstration 
of  the  shredding  process  and  then  allowed  to 
rocun  throughout  the  plant  area  inspecting 
equipment  and  facilltlee. 


CREATIYITY  IN  CRISIS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.   ROONEY   of   Pennsvlvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  my  colleagues  to  the  centeniiial 
exhibition  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  entitled  "Creativity  in 
Crisis."  This  fine  art  exhibition  is  evi- 
dence of  the  diocese's  recognition  of  the 
problems  which  face  humanity  today. 
The  diocese  is  celebrating  its  opportimity 
to  serve  society  in  the  next  hundred  years 
as  well  as  ita  past  century  of  distin- 
guished service. 

The  organization  and  success  of  this 
art  exhibition  is  partly  due  to  the  cen- 
tennial art  committee  cochairmen,  Mrs. 
Philip  I.  Berman,  who  lent  the  exhibi- 
tion many  of  the  Barman's  own  art  treas- 
ures, and  Mrs.  Peler  Prichett.  The  cen- 
teimlal  exhibition  exists  because  of  the 
desire  of  museums  and  institutions  as 
well  as  private  citizens  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  make  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  Bethlehem  Episcopal 
Diocese  a  relevant,  meaningful  occasion. 

The  exhibit  was  on  public  display  at 
Lehigh  University  from  April  24  through 
May  14,  and  currently  is  being  displayed 
at  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Public  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery  through  June  13.  Prom  June 
20  through  July  24  the  collection  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Everhart  Museum. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  catalog  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion— Diocese  of  Bethlehem  reprinted 
below  in  part: 

CREATivrrY  IN  Crisis,   1871-1971 

How  do  men  face  crises? 

Some  In  fear  and  frustration.  Some  In 
chaos  and  confusion.  But  some  with  courage 
and  confidence. 

As  the  people  of  the  Diocese  of  Beth- 
lehem of  the  Episcopal  Church  came  to  their 
Centennial  year,  it  was  obrtous  that  the 
affairs  of  men  were  In  crisis.  We  were  living 
in  one  of  the  great  watershed  ages  of  so- 
dety,  a  wonderful  and  a  terrifying  time. 

We,  of  the  Christian  Church,  bring  to 
this  age  a  Judeo-Christlan  heritage  of  faith 
that  for  us  answers  fear,  brings  order  out 
of  chaos,  and  grants  courage.  "Power  to  the 
people"  can  be  understood  as  a  profoundly 
religious  expression.  It  Is  a  modern  para- 
phrase of  St.  John's  words,  "As  many  as  re- 
ceive Him,  to  them  gave  He  power." 

Thus,  the  theme  of  the  Centennial  quite 
naturally  became  "Creativity  in  Crisis."  We 
would  celebrate  not  a  hundred  years  just 
past  but  a  long  and  ancient  tradition  of  faith 
In  God  who  continues  to  create.  We  would 
witness  In  this  radically  changing  time  to 
One  who  works  In  change;  who  said,  "I 
make  all  things  new."  We  would  share  with 
all  men  our  hope  In  the  future  as  an  exciting 
and  joyful  opportumty  to  buUd  new  rela- 
tionships In  a  better  world.  Peace  and  pow- 
er, love  and  joy  for  all  men  are  the  Centen- 
nial keynotes. 

We  are  celebrating  this  Centennial  Ideol- 
ogy In  many  ways,  not  the  least  of  which 
Is  through  the  arts — music,  poetry,  drama, 
painting  and  sculpture.  For  the  artist  deals 
in  the  crisis  of  creation  tis  the  very  nature 
of  his  being.  He  gathers  up  the  questions 
and  the  answers  of  his  Intimately  personal 
life  as  well  as  of  the  social  order  and  creates 
"things  old  and  things  new."  In  that  sense, 
the  artist  is  truly  rellgloois  whatever  his  pro- 
fessed allegiance  or  lack  of  it  to  conventional 
religion.  He  makes  the  creative  gift  of  his 
life  to  others.  There  Is  no  greater  gift. 

The  purpose  of  the  Centennial  Art  Ex- 
hibit, then,  is  to  sample  the  creativity  of 
the  past  one  hundred  ye«u-s  that  these  men 
and  women  of  spedal  gifts  may  speak  to  us 
for  the  years  that  are  ahead.  Some  speak 
quietly,  some  boldly.  Some  speak  In  despera- 
tion and  some  in  courage.  Some  speak  In  a 
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distant  coolness  and  others  In  an  almost 
embaxrassing  intensity.  So  be  It.  This  is  the 
human  condition.  God  reveals  something  of 
Himself  and  His  world  In  every  man. 

We  thank  those  who  through  their  will- 
ingness to  share  in  the  Centennial  made  this 
exhibit  possible:  Lehigh  University,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  In  New  York 
City,  the  PhUadelphla  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Muriel  and  Philip  Berman  Collection,  Mrs. 
Katharine  Terry,  M.  Gabriel  Loire,  Madam 
Francolse  Gllot-Salk,  the  Reeding  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  Everhart  Museum  of  Scran- 
ton. 

We  express  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Peter 
Prichett  and  Mrs.  Philip  Berman,  co-chair- 
men, who  with  their  committee  made  all  th« 
arrangements. 

In  honor  of  the  Centennial,  the  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem  happily  makes  the  gift  of  this 
exhibit  to  aU  people. 

(Rt.   Rev.   Frederick  J.  Wamecke.) 

LENDERS  TO   THE  EXHIBmON 

Philip  and  Muriel  Berman  Collection. 

EUrry  Bertoia. 

Lehigh  University. 

Gabriel  Loire,  Chartres,  Prance. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Bishop  Paul  Moore,  Jr. 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Prancolse  Ollot-Siklk. 

Katherlne  Terry. 

Washington   Cathedral,   Washington.   D.C. 

Bishop  Frederick  Wamecke. 

INTRODUCTION 

One  hundred  years  ago — the  country  was 
beginning  to  unite  again  after  a  disastrous 
Civil  War — the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York  was  about  to  open  Its  doors  for 
the  first  time — the  automobile  and  telephone 
had  not  yet  been  invented — and  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Beth- 
lehem became  a  reality. 

One  hundred  years — a  changing  world — 
the  computer,  penlcUUn.  heart  transplants, 
supersonic  airplanes,  polio  vaccine,  atomic 
bombs,  a  trip  to  the  moon,  modem  art. 

One  hundred  years — only  man's  life-style 
has  changed — his  longings,  purpose,  fulfill- 
ment remain  the  same. 

One  hundred  years  of  crisis  and  fulfillment. 
All  of  the  artists  included  in  this  exhibition 
were  painters  ahead  of  their  time — with  an 
important  message — with  Innovative  meth- 
ods of  expression.  The  crisis  of  the  times  en- 
couraged the  creativity  of  the  artist.  It  hard- 
ly seems  possible  that  some  of  the  paintings 
included  in  this  exhibition,  which  we  calmly 
accept  as  beautiful — caused  a  sensation  when 
first  exhibited  many  years  ago.  Somehow  the 
Ideas  and  Ideals  of  these  prophets  prevail — 
they  have  been  heralders  of  achievement  in 
the  arts. 

Looking  to  the  future — We  commissioned 
a  magnificent  lithograph  and  poster — created 
expressly  for  this  Centennial  by  Francolse 
Gllot-Salk — representing  a  tapestry  of  Ideas 
synthesizing  our  hopes  for  the  future  of 
man. 

We  present  Tonal  Sculpture — a  new  art 
form  by  Harry  Bertoia.  The  combination  of 
pure  lyrical  sculpture,  capable  of  magnificent 
musical  sound — actually  the  creation  of 
sculpture  as  a  new  musical  instrument. 

We  exhibit  a  new  free  spirit  In  ecclesias- 
tical art — a  loosening  of  bonds  and  trap- 
pings— a  reverence  for  the  old  but  excite- 
ment In  the  new — a  true  creation  of  self- 
expression — a  giant  step  Into  the  next 
century.    (Mrs.  Philip  Berman). 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  catalogue  and 
exhibition  we  were  assisted  by  the  following 
individuals  to  whom  the  Centeimlal  Art 
Committee  wishes  to  express  Its  gratitude: 
Evan  H.  Turner,  Director,  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art;  John  Tancock,  curator  of  Amer- 
ican Art,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Ger- 
trude Toomey.  registrar,  Philadelphia  Mu- 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  John  K.  Howat, 
curator,  American  Paintings  and  Sculpture, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  W.  Demlng 
Lewis,  president,  Lehigh  University;  Profes- 
sor Francis  J.  Quirk,  curator.  Permanent  Col- 
lections, Lehigh  University;  Philip  Berman, 
Allentown,  Pa.;  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  J.  War- 
necke.  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Bethlehem;  Harry 
Bertoia,  sculptor.  Bally,  Pa.;  Charles  Elliott, 
Jr.,  director,  Reading  Public  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery;  Carl  E.  Ellis,  curator  of  art  and 
assistant  director,  Everhart  Museum,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.;  Robert  C.  Mulr,  vice  president, 
Huntzlnger  Printing  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
Madame  Francolse  Gilot-Salk  of  France  and 
California  for  creating  an  original  lithograph 
and  poster  which  has  become  the  emblem  of 
the  Centennial.  Mrs.  Philip  Berman,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Peter  Prichett,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

CREATIVITY   IN   CRISIS 

Creation  is  love  expressed— 

The  Universe  and  Mankind  refiect  God's 
love.  In  the  same  way,  I  believe  that  creativ- 
ity Is  the  core  of  the  Living  force  which  al- 
lows Man,  to  evolve,  to  go  forward,  tri- 
umphantly over  the  destructive  forces  wlth- 
m  himself  and  In  the  World. 

A  crisis  represents  danger  as  well  as  op- 
portunity, or  rather  opportunity  as  well  as 
danger. 

The  Christ  said  "Let  the  dead  bury  the 
dead." 

A  crisis  arises  when  some  of  our  values  or 
Ideas  become  like  withered  leaves,  they  have 
to  fall  In  order  to  release  a  new  process  of 
growth. 

A  crisis  can  carry  a  message  of  "Hope" 
rather  than  "anxiety." 

Man  as  a  sentient  and  thinking  being  must 
become  the  consdous  vehicle  of  creativity 
and  love  rather  than  the  vehicle  of  negativity 
and  death. 

In  my  project  I  used  the  Image  of  a  youth 
opening  the  path  to  a  child. 

It  could  be  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
Christ.  The  youth  (St.  John)  in  half -shadow 
Is  the  truth  which  starts  to  emerge  In  the 
present,  sheltering  and  making  poealble  (the 
Christ)  becoming  In  full  Ught.  light  Itself, 
self-evident  and  thoroughly  expressed  In  the 
future.  But  It  can  be  true  of  all  of  us — ^If  we 
allow  creation  to  be  continued.  The  Youth 
holds  the  stick  of  "Order",  discipline  of  the 
self  which  relates  to  the  landscape,  where 
on  top  of  a  Mount  stands  the  Church,  "Tra- 
dition and  Teaching"  and  shows  direction 
toward  the  open  skies  of  infinite  possibilities. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  I  had  In 
mind  when  working  on  this  project. 

(Francolse  Gllot-Salk.) 

PAINTINGS 

Francolse  Gllot-Salk.  Cover — "Creativity  In 
Crisis."  C.1971.  Gouache,  25^4  x  19%  in.  Com- 
missioned especially  for  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration. Lient  by  the  artist. 

1.  George  limes  (1824-1894).  "Tenafly 
Oaks,  Autumn."  c.  1892.  Oil.  30  x  45  In.  Lent 
by  Lehigh  University. 

2.  Winslow  Homer  (1836-1910).  "A  Rainy 
Day  In  Camp."  c.1871.  Oil.  197-i  x  36  in.  Lent 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Gift  of 
Mrs.  WUllam  F.  Milton.  1923. 

3.  Thomas  Moran  (1837-1926).  "The  Te- 
ton Range."  c.1897.  Oil,  30  x  45  In.  Lent  by 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Bequest  of 
Moses  Tanenbaum,  1939. 

4.  James  McNeill  Whistler  (1834-1903). 
"Lounging."  C.1894.  Lithograph.  13%  x  10V4 
In.  Lent  by  Philip  and  Muriel  Berman  Col- 
lection. 

5.  Mary  Cassatt  (1844-1926).  "Two 
Women,  One  Sketching."  c.1869.  Oil,  30  x  25 
in.  Lent  by  Philip  and  Muriel  Berman 
Collection. 

6.  John  Singer  Sargent  (1856-1925). 
"Madame  Belleroche."  c.1884.  Oil,  21  >^  x 
17V4  In.  Lent  by  PhlUp  and  Muriel  Berman 
Collection. 
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7.  John  Henry  Twatchman  (1853-1902). 
"Horseneck  Falls."  c.1880-1900.  OH,  30  z  26 
1/16  In.  Lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Bequest  of  Miss  Adelaide  Milton  De 
Groot  (1876-1967),  1967. 

8.  Theodore  Robinson  (1854-1896)  "Old 
Mill."  C.1892.  Oil  X  21%  In.  Lent  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Gift  of  Iilrs. 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  1910. 

9.  Chllde  Haseam  (1859-1935).  "Broadway 
at  42nd  Street."  c.1902.  Oil,  26  x  22  In.  Lent 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Bequest 
of  Miss  Adelaide  Milton  De  Groot  (1876- 
1967),  1967. 

10.  Albert  Jean  Adolphe  (1865-1940). 
"Over  the  Roof  Tope."  c.1906.  Oil,  20  x  37  In. 
Lent  by  Philip  and  Muriel  Berman  Collec- 
tion. 

11.  George  Luks  (1867-1933).  "Boy  With 
Bowl."  C.1921.  OU,  30  x  25  in.  Lent  by  Lehigh 
University.  Gift  of  Wilson  Collection. 

12.  Ernest  Lawson  (1873-1939).  "Harlem 
River."  C.1916.  OU,  20  x  34  In.  Lent  by  Lehigh 
University,  Gift  of  Wilson  Collection. 

13.  Robert  Henri  (1885-1929).  "Irish  Girl." 
C.1927.  OU,  28%  X  20  In.  Lent  by  Philip 
and  Muriel  Berman  Collection. 

14.  Maurice  Prenderga«t  (1859-1924).  "The 
Rogue."  c.1920.  OU,  28%  x  31%  In.  Lent  by 
Lehigh  Umverslty,  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
L.  Wilson,  1921. 

15.  WUllam  Glackens  (1870-1938).  "Nude 
Dressing  Hair."  c.1914.  OU,  30  x  26  in.  Lent 
by  Lehigh  University,  WUson  Collection, 
1952. 

16.  John  Sloan  (1871-1951).  "The  Tele- 
phone." c.1906.  Drawing,  17%  z  12%  In.  Lent 
by  Philip  and  Muriel  Berman  Collection. 

17.  George  BeUows  (1882-1925).  "The 
Agitators."  c.1915.  Drawing,  26  x  17%  In. 
Published  In  "The  Masses"  1915.  Lent  by 
Philip  and  Muriel  Berman  Collection. 

18.  Marsden  Hartley  (1877-1943).  "Pmlt 
In  Basket."  c.1935.  Oil,  22  x  36%  in.  Lent  by 
Lehigh  University,  Wilson  Collection,  1960. 

19.  John  Marin  (1870-1953).  "Delaware 
River  Country,  Pa.  No.  3."  c.1916.  OU.  19  x  16 
In.  Lent  by  the  PhUadelphla  Museum  of 
Art. 

20.  Charles  E.  Burchfield  (1893-1967). 
"June."  C.1953.  Watercolor,  40%  x  30%  In. 
Lent  by  Lehigh  University.  Gift  of  Wilson 
Collection,    1965. 

21.  Edward  Hopper  (1882-1967).  "House  In 
Italian  Quarter,  Gloucester."  c.l923.  Water- 
color,  14  X  20  In.  Lent  by  Philip  and  Muriel 
Berman  Collection. 

George  BeUows  purchased  this  painting 
from  Hopper's  first  exhibition  (Rehn  Gal- 
leries) In  1924.  as  a  Christmas  present  for 
his  wife.  He  died  the  following  year.  Mrs. 
Bellows  always  referred  to  It  as  the  "Yellow 
House." 

22.  Georgia  O'Keeffe  (bom  1887).  "After 
a  Walk  Back  of  Mabel's."  c.1929.  OU,  40  x 
26 'i  in.  Lent  by  the  PhUadelphla  Museum 
of    Art. 

23.  Arthur  B.  Carles  ( 1882-1952) .  "Turkey." 
c.1927.  OU.  64  X  51%  In.  Lent  by  the  PhUa- 
delphla Museum  of  Art. 

24.  Glfford  Beal  (1879-1956).  "Palm  Trees, 
Haiti."  c.1945.  on,  24  x  36  In.  Lent  by  Le- 
high University.  Gift  of  Ralph  L.  Wilson, 
1958. 

25.  MUton  Avery  (1893-1965).  "Nude." 
C.1956.  on.  40  X  30  In.  Lent  by  PhUlp  and 
Muriel  Berman  Collection. 

26.  Eugene  Berman  (bom  1899).  "View  in 
Perspective  of  a  Perfect  Sunset."  c.1941.  OU. 
34  X  49  In.  Lent  by  the  PhUadelphla  Museum 
of    Art. 

27.  Raphael  Soyer  (born  1899).  "Girl 
Thinking."  c.1949.  OU,  27  x  30%  In.  Lent  by 
Philip  and  Muriel  Berman  Collection. 

28.  Andrew  Wyeth  (born  1917).  "Land- 
scape." c.  early  20th  century.  Watercolor, 
13%  z  20%  In.  Lent  by  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

29.  John  Hellker  (born  1909).  "StlU  Life 
With  White  Flowers."  c.1960.  OU,  25  z  40  In. 
Lent  by  Lehigh  University. 
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30.  Jack  Levlne  (born  1915).  "Cfu-elees 
Love."  C.1954.  Sepia  etching,  17%  z  27%  In. 
Lent  by  PhUlp  and  Muriel  Berman  Collec- 
tion. 

31.  Leonard  Baskln  (born  1922).  "Sell  Por- 
trait, Age  42."  c.1964.  Colored  woodcut,  32  x 
23 '2  In.  Lent  by  PhUlp  and  Muriel  Berman 
Collection. 

32.  PaiU  Jenkins  (born  1923).  "Pheno- 
mena— West  Spector."  c.1964.  OU,  20  x  73 
in.  Lent  by  the  PhUadelphla  Museum  of  Art. 

33.  Sidney  Gross  (1921-1969).  "U.F.O  No. 
27."  C.1966.  OU,  36  z  30  In.  Lent  by  Lehigh 
University,  Louis  and  Betty  Adler  Founda- 
tion. 

34.  Andy  Warhol  (born  1930).  "Portrait  of 
Jackie  Kennedy."  c.1963.  SUk  Screen,  40  x 
32  m.  Lent  by  the  PhUadelphla  Museum  of 
Art. 

35.  Roy  Llchtensteln  (bom  1923).  "Sweet 
Dreams,  Baby."  c.1966.  Colored  lithograph, 
36  z  25%  m.  Lent  by  PhUlp  and  Muriel  Ber- 
man   Collection. 

36.  Prancolse  QUot-Salk.  Color  Plate  No. 
1.  Ochre,  c.1971.  Uthogn^h,  25%  z  19%  in. 
(Color  plates  for  original  lithograph  "Crea- 
tivity  In   Crisis".) 

37.  Color  Plate  No.  2.  Blue.  Lithograph. 

38.  Color  Plate  No.  3.  Deep  Grey.  Litho- 
graph. 

39.  Color  Plate  No.  4.  Light  Violet.  Litho- 
graph. 

40.  Color  Plate  No.  5.  Red.  Lithograph. 

41.  Color  Plate  No.  6.  Beige.  Lithograph. 

42.  Color  Plate  No.  7.  French  Grey.  Litho- 
graph. 

No.  36  through  No.  42  are  original  individ- 
ual printings  from  the  7  different  color  plates 
created  by  the  artist,  which  when  properly 
superimposed  create  the  finished  lithograph. 
They  were  done  by  Madame  GUot-Salk  at 
the  renowned  House  of  Mourlot  In  Paris, 
France.  Lent  by  the  artist. 

43.  Prancolse  GUot-Salk.  "Creativity  In 
Crisis."  c.1971.  26%  z  19%  In.  Completed 
Uthog^raph  In  colors  from  the  original  abovs 
seven  plates.  Created  especially  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration.  Lent  by  the  artist. 

SCULPTURE 

1.  Harry  Bertoia  (bom  1915).  "Musical 
Sculpture."  c.1968.  Welded  bronze,  75  In.  high. 

2.  Harry  Bertoia.  "Tonal  Inconel."  c.1968. 
Aluminum  bronze,  52  in.  high. 

3.  Harry  Bertoia.  "Bush."  c.1966.  Green 
bronze,  21  In.  high. 

4.  Harry  Bertoia.  "Hollow  Forms."  Iron, 
10  X  8  X  10  in. 

5.  Harry  Bertoia.  "Spray."  c.1967.  Stainless 
steel.  61  In.  high.  Sculpture  lent  by  the  artist. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    ART 

1.  Designed  by  Katherlne  Terry.  "FVontal." 
Original  cartoon  for  the  War  Memorial 
Chapel,  Washington  Cathedral,  Washington, 
D.C.  10x30  In. 

This  abstract  design  symbolizes  "the  union 
of  all  sacrificed  souls  with  the  sacrifices  of 
our  Lord,  all  drawn  up  Into  the  glory  of 
the  Risen  Christ." 

2.  E>eslgned  by  Vienna  Anderson,  Chasuble. 
"Celebrate  Life."  Rich  embroidery  on  hop- 
sacking,  51  X  57  In. 

(Gift  to  the  Right  Reverend  Paul  Moore, 
Jr.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  New- 
York,  by  St.  Stephen's  and  Incarnation 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Assodated 
Parlshers.  Presented  to  Bishop  Moore  at  the 
General  Convention.  Houston,  1970.) 

3.  Designed  by  Katherlne  Terry,  Inspired 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Meistln.  "Red  Stole."  Em- 
broidery on  wool,  7  feet  10  In.  long. 

The  seven  pointed  star  of  Bethlehem  and 
the  stylized  "plates"  from  the  seal  of  William 
Penn,  also  found  In  the  seal  of  the  diocese, 
relate  this  stole  to  the  Bishop  of  Bethlehem. 
The  fleur-de-Us,  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  re- 
calls Trinity  Cathedral,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
of  which  Bishop  Warnecke  was  dean.  A  red 
stole  Is  used  for  Confirmation  and  Ordina- 
tion, both  q>eclficaUy  acts  of  a  bishop.  Red 
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Is  also  the  color  of  the  Holy  Spirit,.  Lent  by 
The  Right  Reverend  Frederick  Warnecke. 

4.  Designed  by  Katherine  Terry.  "White 
Stole."  Embroidered  raw  silk.  7  feet  10  in. 
long. 

The  symbolism  relates  to  a  bishop  and  the 
church.  The  ship  represents  the  church  on  its 
course  In  the  world.  The  anchor  is  hope,  the 
cross  on  the  sail  Is  faith,  the  mast  the  pastoral 
staff  of  the  bishop,  and  so  portrays  the  bishop 
as  shepherd.  On  the  yoke  of  the  stole  Is  the 
seven  pointed  star  of  Bethlehem.  Lent  by  The 
Bight  Reverend  Frederick  Warnecke. 

5.  Gabriel  Loire,  Artist  (Chartres,  France). 
"Design  for  Stained  Glass  Window."  Tem- 
pera, 17 '/i  X  40  In. 

Installed  at  Talbot  Hall.  Chapel  of  Hope, 
Jonestown.  Pa.  This  magnificent  many 
faceted  window  reOects  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
stitution, an  open  group  therapy  center  for 
adolescent  girls.  The  Intense  blues  of  the  sky 
and  stars  express  hope  and  renewed  life,  and 
are  reminiscent  of  Bethlehem.  The  window 
is  9  X  28  feet.  Lent  by  the  artist. 

6.  Designed  by  The  Reverend  John  Henry 
Hopkins,  Jr.  (composer  of  the  hymn  "We 
Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are").  "The  Bishop's 
Staff."  c.1882.  65  In.  high. 

Shaft  Is  ebony,  ivory,  holly,  teak  and 
sandalwood.  The  base  of  the  shepherd's  crook 
has  inscribed  the  names  of  the  first  bishops 
of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem.  The  curve  of 
the  crook  Is  magnificently  carved  and  en- 
crusted with  Jewels  and  colored  enamel.  Cen- 
tered in  the  crook  is  a  figure  of  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  standing  in  the  midst  of  His 
flock.  The  sheep  represent  the  continents. 
"The  smallest  and  youngest  being  America, 
and  this  is  the  lamb  in  His  arms,  the  dear- 
est place  of  all."  In  contrast  the  Bishop  Is 
directed  to  carry  the  staff  so  that  the  Angel, 
bearing  a  cross,  faces  toward  the  Bishop,  to 
remind  him  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  suf- 
fer If  needed  here  upon  earth. 

The  Bishop's  staff  Is  a  reminder  that  the 
Bishop  is  the  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Diocese. 
Property  of  the  Diocese  of  Bethlehem.  Lent 
by  The  Right  Reverend  Frederick  Warnecke. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    SMALL    BUSINESS 
WEEK  CELEBRATED  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Alaska  are  preparing  to  celebrate 
Small  Business  Week,  in  honor  of  the 
enterprising  spirit  that  has  bolstered  the 
commercial  position  of  the  State  to  an 
extraordinary  extent. 

The  growth  of  Alaskan  commerce  over 
the  past  few  years  is  truly  phenomenal. 
Much  of  this  is  clearly  the  product  of 
what  well  can  be  regarded  as  big  busi- 
ness— the  fishing,  mining,  lumbering  in- 
dustries, for  example;  and  the  developing 
oil  boom  on  the  North  Slope.  But  for 
every  case  of  big  biisiness  enterprise  in 
Alaska,  there  are  10  to  20  examples  of 
small  businessmen  in  action,  and  the  ac- 
tivity thus  generated  is  vital  to  the  soar- 
ing State  economy.  Small  groceries,  laun- 
derettes, trucking  concerns,  builders  and 
building  supply  outfits,  airlines,  haber- 
dashers— just  to  name  a  few  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  Alaska.  There  is  also 
the  rapidly  growing  tourist  trade,  almost 
all  of  which  rebounds  to  the  advantsige 
of  the  small  businessman. 

In  the  grand  tradition  of  the  American 
frontier,  Alaska  has  been  founded  on 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  adventure,  f06- 
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tering  the  growth  of  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  independent  commercial  ven- 
tures, to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the 
State. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  independent  man  of  com- 
merce in  the  sovereign  State  of  Alaska, 
on  the  occasion  of  Small  Business  Week. 
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MILITARY  PROMOTIONS  BASED  ON 
RACE  RELATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Army  now  announces  that^•fflce^s'  ef- 
ficiency reports  are  to  include  perform- 
ance rating  in  race  relations. 

In  other  words,  our  ofiBcer  cadre  must 
now  take  positive  action  to  promote  race 
relations  if  they  are  desirous  of  promo- 
tion or  maintaining  a  good  efficiency 
rating. 

Gone  forever  are  those  days  when 
Army  officers  were  promoted  because  of 
leadership,  performance,  and  intelli- 
gence. Now.  that  officer  who  does  not 
exemplify  an  exceptional  race  relations 
performance  can  not  only  expect  not  to 
be  promoted,  but  may  suffer  being  re- 
lieved of  his  duties,  that  is.  unsatisfac- 
tory performance. 

I  insert  a  news  clipping  and  General 
Westmoreland's  interview  with  the  Army 
Family  reporter  on  race  relations  at  this 
point: 

(From   the  Army  Times.  May   19.   1971) 
OER's  TO  Include  Racial  Relations 

Washington. — Two  sensitive  areas  of  officer 
performance — race  relations  and  relief  for 
cause — will  receive  more  attention  from 
raters   on   future   Officer  Efficiency   Reports. 

Newly  changed  regulations  require  a  spe- 
cial OER  to  be  filed  whenever  an  officer  is 
relieved  of  his  duties  for  cause,  as  for  exam- 
ple, unsatisfactory  performance. 

The  changed  reg.  AR  623-105,  also  calls 
for  specific  narrative  comments  "as  appropri- 
ate, to  Indicate  the  quality  of  performance 
in  the  equal  opportunity  area  of  commanders 
and  all  other  officers  with  supervisory  respon- 
sibilities." 

The  Army's  sharper  focus  on  equal  rlghta 
[jerformance  of  commanders  followed  up  a 
directive  by  Defense  last  December  which 
ordered  all  services  to  take  such  Defense 
authorities  at  the  time  made  it  plain  they 
wanted  commanders  who  "drag  their  feet" 
on  equal  opportunity  matters  to  be  denied 
promotion  and  face  possible  removal  from 
command  or  similar  penalties. 

Under  the  new  OER  rules,  a  special  report 
Is  required  whenever  an  officer  Is  relieved 
for  cause,  regardless  of  the  number  of  duty 
days  Involved. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  OER  reg.  a  policy 
has  been  adopted  of  requiring  full  details  on 
why  an  officer  has  been  relieved  for  cause. 

Not  only  must  the  reasons  be  given,  but 
the  person  who  directed  the  relief  must  be 
identified — and  he  must  give  the  explana- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  OER  must  rate  an  officer's 
performance  for  the  full  period  of  the  report, 
not  merely  on  his  brief  foulup. 

The  official  instructions  in  the  changed  reg 
say: 

"When  the  reason  for  submitting  a  report 
is  the  relief  of  the  rated  officer  for  unaatls* 


factory  performance,  the  rater  or  Indorser, 
whoever  directed  the  relief,  will  Include  in 
the  report  pertinent  details  as  to  the  causes 
for  the  relief  and  actions  taken  by  him  to 
insure  the  correctness  of  the  relief,  to  include 
positive  notification  to  the  rated  officer  that 
his  relief  was  for  unsatisfactory  performance 

"If  the  rated  officer's  relief  for  unsatisfac- 
tory performance  was  directed  by  an  official 
other  than  the  rater  or  Indorser,  that  official 
will  prepare  and  authenticate  for  attach- 
ment as  an  enclosure  to  the  report  a  state- 
ment containing  the  Information  required 
above. 

"The  ratings  and  comments  on  the  effi- 
ciency report  prepared  by  the  property  desig- 
nated rater  and  indorser  will  be  completed 
In  con.sonance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
regulation  to  infure  that  the  report  contains 
an  evaluation  of  the  rater  officer's  manner  of 
performance  during  the  entire  period  and  not 
Just  for  a  limited  period  or  the  incident 
which  results  in  his  relief." 

The  new  rules  could  make  a  significant 
difference — possibly  saving  many  officers' 
careers — in  such  situations  as.  for  example, 
where  a  division  commander  might  relieve 
an  officer  who  is  well  respected  and  highly 
rated  by  his  brigade  commander. 

(From  the  Family,  May  19,  1971] 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  former 
U.S.  commander  In  Vietnam  and  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  for  nearly  three  years,  holds  steward- 
ship over  the  Army  during  one  of  Its  most 
perilous  periods.  "The  57-year-old  officer  Is 
top  soldier  at  a  time  when  the  Army  Is  caught 
In  the  crossfire  of  scandals  In  Its  ranks  and 
participation  in  an  increasingly  unpopular 
war. 

For  his  on-the-record  views  on  public  con- 
fidence in  the  service,  the  volunteer  Army, 
the  Calley  case  and  the  state  of  soldier  dis- 
cipline, FAMILY  held  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  general  late  one  afternoon  last 
month.  Asking  the  questions  were  Army 
Times  Associate  Editors  Gene  Famigllettl. 
Randall  Shoemaker  and  Larry  Carney,  and 
FAMILY  Editor  John  Greenwald. 

RACIAL    DISCRIMINATION 

Family.  Do  you  think  the  Army  has  done 
all  that  It  can  do  to  Insure  that  Negroes  are 
treated  fairly  and  equally,  not  only  In  terms 
of  official  policy  but  right  down  to  man-to- 
man, commander-to-troop  relationships? 
Or  do  you  think  there  is  still  more  the 
Army,  from  the  Pentagon  to  the  orderly 
room,  can  do  toward  treating  blacks? 

Westmoreland.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
you  should  recognize  that  the  United  States 
Army  has  been  a  national  leader  in  integra- 
tion. We  have  made  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  American  society  over  the  years.  But 
certainly  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.  We 
are  not  doing  so.  I  had  an  Indepth  study 
made  on  this  problem  In  1969,  and  at  that 
time  we  became  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems involved.  I  Initiated  a  number  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  Insure  equal  opportunity 
and  rid  our  ranks  of  discrimination.  Basical- 
ly, I  think  we  have  accomplished  this,  but  we 
haven't  "batted  a  thousand."  We  encounter 
problems  every  day. 

The  policy  which  the  Secretary  and  I 
have  enunlcated,  however.  Is  well  understood. 
Both  of  us  have  spoken  at  equal-opportunity 
conferences  here  In  Washington  and  a  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.  We  are  continuing  to  study  the 
matter.  We  have  set  up  equal -opportunity 
officers  at  the  major  headquarters  to  advise 
commanders.  We  have  established  commit- 
tees to  discuss  and  lay  bare  the  problems  in 
order  to  bridge  the  communication  gap 
which  has  existed,  to  some  degree,  between 
blacks  and  whites. 

We  are  doing  out  best  to  utilize  black 
officers  in  the  most  effective  way.  We  have 
a  spleiuUd  group  of  black  officers.  We  are 
concerned  that  we  are  not  getting  enough 
black  lleuteneuits  into  our  ranks.  This  hurts 
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us  now  and  creates  a  problem  for  the  future 
ai  well.  We've  designed  special  programs  to 
attract  additional  black  lieutenants.  As  you 
well  know,  I  have  been  a  great  champion  of 
the  black  soldier.  He  certainly  has  performed 
wa|P^or  me  over  the  years — particularly  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam. 

The  race-relations  problems  we  face  also 
exist  In  our  civilian  society.  They  are  prob- 
lems which  must  be  addressed.  We  are  ad- 
dressing them  head-on  In  order  to  make 
known  throughout  the  ranks  the  fact  that 
any  discrimination  Is  not  tolerated  within 
the  United  States  Army. 

Reaction  to  the  Calley  case 

Fmaily.  Are  you  surprised  about  the  re- 
action that  appears  to  be  potiring  into  the 
Pentagon,  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  House 
on  the  conviction  of  1st  Lt.  William  L.  Calley? 
Are  you  surprised  that  the  people  seem  to 
be  taking  the  Army  to  task? 

Westmoreland.  It  would  be  improper  for 
me  to  talk  about  the  Calley  trial,  the  find- 
ings, the  sentence,  or  any  of  the  testimony 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  talk  about 
the  principles  involved. 

The  Army  is  guided  In  its  conduct  by  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949  were  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
came  into  force  for  our  country  on  Feb.  2, 
1956.  On  that  date,  they  became  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Accordingly,  the  Army  ad- 
heres to  them.  Technically  sp>eaklng,  we 
must.  From  a  moral  standpoint,  however,  we 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  other  type  of 
action. 

Cases  involving  alleged  violations  of  the 
rules  of  land  warfare,  as  specified  by  the 
Geneva  Convention,  have  been  handled 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice.  A  military  court  Is  a  Jury 
of  officers  In  some  cases  the  court  can  con- 
tain NCOs.  also.  In  the  Calley  case  the  court 
consisted  of  six  officers.  All  these  officers  had 
combat  experience,  and  five  had  served  In 
Vietnam.  This  was  a  Jury-type  action  con- 
ducted strictly  In  accordance  with  the 
UCMJ — a  part  of  the  American  system  of 
Justice.  The  review  procedures  established  by 
the  UCMJ  are  carefully  prescribed  and  will, 
c:  course,  be  followed. 

I  think  this  due  process  came  as  somewhat 
of  a  shock  to  the  American  people.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Army  couldn't  do  anything 
about  this.  Any  statement  about  this  case 
could  have  jeopardized  the  trial;  In  other 
words,  it  could  have  been  prejudicial  to  the 
.accused.  To  protect  his  interests,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  did  not,  and  could  not. 
offer  any  explanation  of  the  events  to  the 
American  public. 


IMPOUNDMENT  BINGE  BY  BUDGET 
BUREAU  COSTS  PRESIDENT  IN 
LEGISLATIVE  SUPPORT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  an  excellent  article  in  the  National 
Journal,  writer  Andrew  J.  Glass  in  a  com- 
prehensive, indepth  study  reports  as 
follows : 

White  House  officials  have  Increasingly 
come  to  recognize  that  resentment  over  the 
frozen  funds  on  Capitol  HIU  may  cost  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vitally  needed  support  for  his 
legislative  program. 

Certainly  the  arbitrary  and  excessive 
impounding  and.  freezing  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  Important  and  essential 
programs  and  projects  by  the  Congress 
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by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  aroused  deep  resentment  in  many 
areas  of  the  Congress  because  these  im- 
poundments constitute  an  assault  on  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  purse  of  the 
Congress. 

The  National  Journal  in  its  article  lists 
the  strong  opposition  to  excessive  im- 
poundment of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  by  many  leaders  and  Members 
including : 

Speaker  Carl  Albert,  Majority  Leader 
Hale  Boccs.  Majority  Whip  Thomas  P. 
O  Neill.  sold  Representatives  Charles  E. 
Bennett.  Robert  N.  Giaimo.  Edward  P. 
BoLAND,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  HUD-Space-Science  Appropriations; 
Jamie  L.  Whitten,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Ap- 
propriations; William  L.  Hungate,  Wil- 
liam R.  Cotter,  and  Ella  T.  Grasso,  and 
others. 

Senator  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field and  Senators  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee;  John  Sparkman,  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee; Sam  J.  Ervin,  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers;  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Senator  Frank  Church. 

Organizations  who  have  announced 
their  opposition  to  the  excessive  im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds  by 
OMB  include: 

The  National  League  of  Cities — U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  American 
Transit  Association.  National  Housing 
Conference,  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials, 
Highway  Users  for  Safety  and  Mobility; 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  the  AFL-CIO.  among  others. 

Mayors  John  Lindsay,  of  New  York, 
Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro,  of  Baltimore, 
Lee  Alexander,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and 
others  have  testified  in  opposition  to  the 
freezing  of  funds  for  important  programs 
for  the  cities. 

Many  other  officials  and  leaders  not 
listed  in  the  Journal  article  have  testi- 
fied before  various  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees as  in  opposition  to  impound- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people,  I  place  excerpts  from  the  Na- 
tional Journal  article  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  excerpts  follow; 

A  major  political  battle  is  underway  over 
$12,373,000,000  that  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated for  the  current  fiscal  year  but  which 
the  Administration  is  refusing  to  release  to 
spend. 

As  the  fight  has  progressed.  White  House 
officials  have  increasingly  come  to  recognize 
that  resentment  over  the  frozen  funds  on 
Capitol  Hill  may  cost  President  Nixon 
vitally  needed  support  for  his  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

Consequently,  the  Administration  is  now 
taking  a  more  conciliatory  approach  In  Its 
dealings  with  Congress  on  the  Issue.  A  net 
total  of  $389,000,000  has  been  released  from 
previously  blocked  accounts  since  late  March, 
when  the  unspent  funds  reached  a  peak  1971 
level  officially  reports  as  $12,762,000,000. 

The  practice  of  declining  to  spend  appro- 
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prlatlons  signed  Into  law  Is  known  as  execu- 
tive   Impoundment. 

Although  Impoundments  rose  to  an  all- 
time  record  level  of  $12,900,000,000  during 
fiscal  1970.  political  attacks  against  the  policy 
remained  relatively  muted  so  long  as  Mr. 
Nixon  could  defend  the  practice  as  an  essen- 
tial Instrument  In  his  antl-lnflatlon  cam- 
paign. 

But  this  year,  the  emphasis  has  shifted 
from  combating  Inflation  to  spurring  a  slug- 
gish economy  and  checking  unemplojrment, 
which  stood  at  6.1  per  cent  of  the  work  force 
In  April.  These  were  principal  goals  behind 
President  Nixon's  adoption  of  the  "full  em- 
ployment" Idea  In  his  fiscal  1972  budget. 

In  view  of  this  change  In  focus,  Democrats 
In  Congress,  aided  by  Uke-mlnded  pres- 
sure groups,  have  attacked  Impoundments, 
raising  four  basic  charges : 

That  a  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
substantially  reordered  national  priorities  in 
1969  and  1970  by  redrafting  large  portions  of 
the  Nixon  budget  only  to  see  this  reordering 
undermined  by  Impoundment^. 

That  the  money  being  withheld  is  heav- 
ily weighed  with  sums  culled  from  pro- 
grams initially  enacted  during  Democratic 
Administration's — programs  aimed  at  easing 
the  fiscal  plight  of  big  U.S.  cities,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  under  Democratic  political 
control; 

That  the  Administration  intends  to  with- 
hold the  impounded  money  well  into  fiscal 
1972  (Which  begins  July  l",  1971).  when  it 
will  eventually  be  released  In  conjunction 
with  next  year's  appropriations  in  an  effort 
to  shock  the  economy  out  of  Its  doldrums  and 
cut  the  unemployment  rate  prior  to  the  1972 
national  elections; 

That  the  President  views  the  impounded 
money  as  a  bargaining  chip,  with  legislative 
approval  of  major  Administration  proposals 
as  his  price  for  releasing  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  funds. 

Almost  all  of  the  Impounded  money  Is  be- 
ing withheld  as  a  matter  of  policy  not  by 
the  agencies  to  which  the  appropriations 
were  made  but  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  formed  last  year  as  a  successor 
to  the  Budget  Bureau  in  an  effort  to  give  the 
President  tighter  control  over  federal  out- 
lays. 

OMB  Director  George  P.  Shultz  has  re- 
buffed an  informal  proposal  by  members 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
his  agency  keep  them  abreast  of  specific 
impoundments.  "I  would  not  want  to  make 
a  commitment  that  every  time  we  turn 
around  ...  we  make  a  report  and  send  it 
around 

But  top  OMB  officials  privately  concede 
that  Shultz  has  yielded  to  antl-lmpound- 
ment  pressures  In  recent  weeks — at  the  very 
least  halting  an  upward  spiral  In  the  level  of 
withheld  funds.  Specific  Impoundments  re- 
leased since  March  26  Include: 

All  $109  million  that  had  been  withheld 
from  private  U.S.  maritime  Interests  for  pay- 
ment of  operating-differential  subsidies: 

$20  million  of  $38  million  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

$48  million  of  $49  million  for  an  emer- 
gency credit  revolving  fund  run  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  In  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

Still,  the  over-all  downward  trend  is  only 
a  3-per  cent  drop  from  the  peak  level,  and 
many  major  accounts  remain  Impounded. 

For  example.  OMB  officials  have  refused  to 
release  any  of  the  $1,176,500,000  now  blocked 
in  four  huge  frozen  swxMunts  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department — ^for 
low-rent  housing,  model  cities,  urban  re- 
newal and  basic  water  and  sewer  grants. 

On  a  selective  basis,  OMB  also  has  staked 
out  fresh  areas  for  Impoundment.  Thus.  In 
late  April,  an  Impoundment  order  froze  $25,- 
000.000  earmarked  for  Alliance  for  I»rogress 
loans  in  Latin  America,  on  grounds  that  there 
was  no  current  demand  for  these  loans. 
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Democratic  leaders  !n  the  House  have 
raised  the  issue  of  Administration  impound- 
ments as  one  ot  their  major  political  themes 
this  year. 

The  issue  reached  the  House  floor  on  April 
27,  when  Majority  Whip  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr..  D-Miss..  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
instructing  Mr.  Nixon  to  release  forthwith 
all  Impounded  monies   iH.J.  Res    577). 

The  F>resident  is  holding  these  funds  back 
for  one  reason,  O'Neill  told  his  colleagues. 
"(He)  hopes  to  make  these  funds  avallaJDle 
in  September  so  that  the  economy  of  the 
nation  will  be  high.  He  has  his  eye  on  the 
election  of  1972,  and  he  wants  to  look  good. 
That  Is  why  It  is  unfair." 

The  antl-lmf>oundment  drive,  now  In  full 
swing  as  a  publicity  campaign,  gained  mo- 
mentum In  late  March,  when  a  heavily  Dem- 
ocratic delegation  of  mayors  from  the  na- 
Uons  leading  cities  tried  in  vain  to  bring 
House  Democratic  leaders  behind  the  Nixon 
revenue-sharing  plan. 

The  main  leadership  response  was  to  seek 
to  change  the  focus  to  the  impoundment 
Issue,  an  area  In  which  the  mayors  and  the 
House  leaders  are  in  full  accord. 

Thus,  while  O'Neill  was  announcing  his 
resolution  In  the  House.  Majority  Leader 
Hale  Boggs.  D-La..  said: 

"It  (Impoundment)  Is  particularly  wTong 
now  because  the  President  Is  asking  for  reve- 
nue sharing  with  no  strings  attached.  He  is 
talking  about  revenue  sharing  for  the  cities 
when  at  the  same  time  he  is  holding  up 
funds  that  have  been  appropriated  that  are 
desj)€rately  needed  by  the  cities. 

Albert's  role — House  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
D-Okla..  has  lent  his  personal  prestige  to 
the  drive.  At  a  March  25  press  conference, 
the  Speaker  decried  Impoundments  as  "sim- 
ply unacceptable." 

His  attack  followed  by  two  days  a  White 
House  meeting  between  the  President  and 
big-city  mayors  at  which,  Albert  learned  the 
mayoral  delegation  raised  the  impoundments 
Issue. 

Following  the  Speaker's  Initiative,  two 
freshman  Democrats  from  Connecticut,  Reps. 
William  R.  Cotter  and  Ella  T.  Qrasso.  an- 
nounced that  they  would  present  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  calling 
for  "Immediate  release  of  all  such  appro- 
priated funds."  Their  resolution  was  passed 
April  22  on  a  motion  by  Boggs. 

Several  members  of  the  appropriations 
panel  have  spoken  out  against  the  Nixon 
Impoundments.  They  Include  Reps.  Robert 
N.  Glalmo.  D-Conn.;  Edward  P.  Boland.  D- 
Mass..  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
HUD-Space-Science:  Joe  L.  Evlns.  D-Tenn.. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works — AEC;  and  Jamie  L.  'Whltten,  D- 
Mlss..  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection. 

Evlns'  attitude  is  typical  of  the  appropri- 
ations subcommittee  chairmen  whose  sec- 
tors of  the  budget  have  been  affected  by  the 
Impoundments. 

In  a  March  23  statement,  he  accused  OMB 
of  "arrogating  power  vested  In  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  by  disregarding  priorities 
set  by  Congress  and  substituting  Its  own 
Judgment — rewriting  legislation  and  appro- 
priations— In  effect,  exercising  what  amounts 
to  unconstitutional  Item  vetoes." 

An  OMB  decision  to  impound  $600,000 
for  an  American  Museum  of  Atomic  Energy 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  has  particularly  Infuri- 
ated Evlns  The  fiscal  1972  budget  channels 
money  for  the  museum  (which  would  be 
built  In  his  home  district)  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a 
step  that  Evlns  calls  "an  Xinconstltutlonal 
item  veto." 

Until  this  year,  Evlns  chaired  the  HUD 
appropriations  subcommittee  now  headed  by 
Boland. 

Evlns  and  others  have  focused  much  of 
their  criticism  on  public  works  Impound- 
ments. 
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The  Administration  has  Impounded  $91,- 
700,000  In  fiscal  1971  funds  which  Con- 
gress appropriated  to  begin  construction  on 
145  public  works  projects  which  had  not 
been  approved  In  the  President's  budget. 
Funds  for  all  of  the  new  projects  initiated 
by  Congress  are  impounded,  although  some 
Administration-budgeted  starts  are  going 
ahead. 

Rep.  William  L.  Hungate,  D-Mo.,  has  In- 
troduced a  resolution  (H.  Res.  305)  stating 
that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  that  the 
President  "should  provide  for  the  Immediate 
release  of  funds  which  were  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  public  works  .  .  ."  The 
resolution  has  78  cosponsors. 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett.  D-Fla.,  entered 
the  dispute  after  the  President  on  Jan.  19 
indefinitely  frosje  funds  for  construction  of 
a  cross-Florida  barge  canal,  which  was  begun 
In  1964  and  is  about  one-third  complete. 
Some  $60  million  has  been  appropriated  to 
date  for  the  project. 

It  Is  not  a  simple  question  of  Im- 
pounding fimds,  Bennett  said.  It  Is  a  sdmple 
question  of  repudiating  the  Constitution. 
There  is  not  a  court  in  the  land  that  Is 
going  to  uphold  the  President  In  this  action. 

On  March  30,  Bennett  introduced  a  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  244)  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Impoundment  of  FHands, 
which  would  conduct  a  continuing  review 
of  lmtx)undment  practices. 

In  Ford's  (Gerald  Ford,  R.-Mlch.  House 
Minority  Leader)  estimation,  the  Adminis- 
trations initial  loss  in  the  House  on  the 
supersonic  transport  program  was  directly 
related  to  the  President's  impoundment  pol- 
icies. "The  issue  was  decided  by  Members 
who  oppo.sed  the  President's  project  because 
he  had  put  their  projects  on  Ice.  They  found 
it  difficult  to  vote  for  Jobs  for  aircraft  work- 
ers in  Seattle  when  the  Administration  had 
cut  off  jobs  at  home."  Ford  said. 

Republicans  who  acknowledged  to  Ford 
that  their  SST  votes  were  Influenced  to  some 
degree  by  impoundments  include  Reps.  H. 
Allen  Smith,  Calif.,  who  has  a  half-com- 
pleted freeway  project  in  his  district:  John 
J.  Rhodes,  Ariz.,  whose  district  would  bene- 
fit from  the  central  Arizona  water  supply 
and  Irrigation  project;  and  Joel  T.  BroyhlU. 
Va.,  who  has  a  yet  unstarted  $10  million 
flood  control  project  In  his  Washington,  D.C.. 
suburban  district. 

The  Senate  matches  the  House  In  the  In- 
tensity of  Its  concern  over  Impoundment 
But  Senate  criticism  has  aimed  more  at  an 
alleged  erosion  of  legislative  power  over  the 
public  purse  and  less  at  specific  Impound- 
ment actions. 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont., 
told  National  Journal:  "I  don't  think  the 
President  has  the  right  to  Impound  funds. 
They  must  spend  the  money,  unless  they 
have  good  and  valid  reasons  for  not  doing 
so." 

On  April  5,  Mansfield  proposed  that  the 
House,  which  by  tradition  Initiates  all  ap- 
propriations bills,  should  go  to  court  to  force 
the  President  to  release  Impounded  funds. 
'A  grave  constitutional  question  Is  Involved," 
Mansfield  said. 

Mansfield  has  not  brought  the  Impound- 
ments Issue  before  the  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  which  he  heads.  One  mem. 
ber  of  the  panel  said  privately:  "It's  a  damn 
good  issue  for  us.  But.  right  now,  Ervln  Is 
running  with  the  ball.  I  think  the  guys 
would  like  to  see  what  develops  over  there 
first." 

The  Informant  was  referring  to  Sen  Sam 
J.  Ervln  Jr.  D-N.C.  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers, 
which  held  hearings  critical  of  Impound- 
ment practices   In  late  March. 

Two  potential  1972  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nominees  have  entered  the  Impound- 
ments dispute:  Senators  Hubert  H.  Humph- 
rey, Minn.,   and   Henry   M.   Jackson,   Wash. 

A  powerful  apostle  of  the  antl-lmpound- 
ments    faction    Is    Sen.    Allen    J.    Ellender, 
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Chairman    of    the    Senate    Appropriations 
Committee. 

EUender's  threat  to  use  the  powers  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  combat 
future  Impoundments  and  to  rescind  old 
ones  could  be  a  serious  one. 

There  Isn't  a  day  that  passes  that  they 
(OMB)  don't  come  around  and  ask  us  for 
something.  Thomas  J.  Scott,  the  commit- 
tee's veteran  chief  clerk,  told  National 
Journal. 

Two  companion  sets  of  public  hearings 
during  the  current  session  have  brought  the 
impoundments  issue  into  sharper  focus  In 
the  Senate. 

The  first  was  held  March  3-4  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Commltttee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.  A  second  set  was  before 
Ervln's  Judiciary  subcommittee,  March  23- 
25. 

Sen.  John  Sparkman,  I>-Ala.,  chairman  of 
the  full  banking  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee holding  the  hearings,  sought  to  re- 
quire the  Nixon  Administration  to  Justify 
its  withholding  of  $1.3  billion  in  funds  for 
public  housing,  model  cities,  mass  transit 
and    water    and    sewer    programs. 

Ervin  plans  to  Introduce  legislation  to 
permit  any  Member  of  Congress  to  challenge 
impoundments  from  the  House  or  Senate 
floor,  without  prior  reference  to  a  congres- 
sional committee. 

Hlgh-Level  members  of  the  President's 
personal  staff  who  must  deal  directly  with 
Congress  or  with  the  press  recognize  that 
the  President  has  suffered  a  blow  from  the 
high   levels  of  Impoundments. 

Presidential  Counselor  Clark  MacGregor 
told  National  Journal  that  some  impounded 
funds  would  be  realeased  in  mid-May.  In 
meetings  with  the  President,  MacGregor  has 
urged  lifting  Impoundments  on  a  selective 
basis.  One  purpose,  he  said,  might  be  to  aid 
sections  of  the  country  hit  hard  by  unem- 
ployment, such  as  Seattle,  where  layoffs  at 
the  giant  Boeing  Co.  have  Increased  since 
termination  of  the  SST  program. 

MacGregor  said  he  also  favors  releasing 
funds  for  activities  such  as  housing  for  the 
elderly — a  program  popular  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Freeing  funds  for  such  programs  as  these, 
he  said,  will  entail  "small  dollars,  but  bene- 
fits." 

As  the  chief  Nixon  Liaison  on  the  Capitol 
Hill,  MacGregor  is  mindful  that  the  release  of 
impounded  funds  would  improve  chances  of 
passage  for  other  Nixon-backed  programs. 

MacGregor  said  "there  Is  no  question" 
that  the  Administration  lost  an  SST  deci- 
sion m  the  House  March  16  because  of  execu- 
tive impoundments.  You  could  say  It  was  a 
determining   factor,   he  said. 

In  a  "deep  background"  session  with  re- 
porters on  April  7,  Herbert  G.  Klein,  director 
of  communications  for  the  executive  branch, 
said  the  impoundment  process  has  caused 
more  Individual  complaints  on  Capitol  Hill 
than  any  other  issue. 

Klein  said  May  10  "It  (the  Impoundment 
policy)  Is  not  locked  In  concrete.  At  least 
the  concrete  has  not  dried." 

Of  the  appropriated  funds  that  were  Im- 
pounded March  26.  OMB  reports  that  $10,- 
798,000.000  Is  being  reserved  for  use  in  fiscal 
1972  and  beyond  $1,025,000,000  Is  being  held 
"for  contingencies",  $570,000,000  Is  being 
held  up  until  specific  projects  for  which 
these   monies   are   earmarked   are   approved, 

A  wide  range  of  powerful  Intere.sts  directly 
affected  by  the  impoundments  policy  have 
entered  the  dispute,  seeking  to  compel  the 
.Administration  through  a  combination  of 
political  prcs.?ure  and  threats  of  legal  action, 
to  release  the  money. 

Hard-pressed  for  funds,  the  nation's  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  have  led  the  fight  against 
Administration  impwundments,  with  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  Joining  equally  in  the 
battle.  They  have  been  bolstered  by  a  host 
of  qua.^l-pub;ic  and  private  groups. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference,  meet- 
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mg  last  August  in  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  Mo., 
challenged  the  Administration's  basic  right 
to  impound  funds. 

On  March  28,  the  Democratic  Governors' 
Caucus,  meeting  In  St.  Louis,  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  upcn  the  President  "to  release 
all  funds  already  appropriated  by  Congress 
but  currently  being  withheld." 

At  a  two-hour  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon  on 
March  23,  a  30-member  delegation  of  blg- 
clty  mayors  sought  release  of  $1.3  billion  In 
appropriated  urban  funds. 

From  the  witness  chair.  Baltimore  Mayor 
Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  HI,  D.  asked  the 
panel:  What  can  the  cities  of  this  country 
do  to  get  the  money  released?  What  can 
Congress — ^and,  in  particular,  this  commit- 
tee— do? 

The  remaining  mayoral  witness,  Lee  Alex- 
ander, D-Syracuse,  N.Y.,  chairman  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  Community  De- 
velopment Committee,  voiced  strong  support 
ior  the  Nixon  general  revenue-sharing  con- 
cept. 

But,  he  said,  "It  Is  difficult  to  focus  our 
attention  en  these  reforms  when  it  app>ears 
that  some  of  our  most  essential  programs 
currently  aiding  our  cities  are  being  cur- 
tailed We  would  be  able  to  approach  a  dls- 
cus-sien  of  the  President's  proposals  with 
greater  confidence  if  full  use  were  being 
made  of  the  present  meager  funds." 

Statements  attacking  the  impoundment 
policy  have  been  issued  by  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Offi- 
cials (NAHRO) ,  which  represents  housing  au- 
thorities and  urban  renewal  departments. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  APL-CIO, 
meeting  May  11  in  Atlanta,  said  the  im- 
poundments revealed  "a  firm  determination 
to  manipulate  the  federal  treasury  as  a 
political  tool  in  preparation  for  the  1972  elec- 
tion campaign." 

The  APL-CIO  added.  In  a  statement,  that 
the  Administration  had  made  "a  cynical  po- 
litical decision  to  hold  the  funds  until  they 
can  be  doled  out  piecemeal  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum economic  Impact  at  a  time  when  maxi- 
mum political  effect  is  desired. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  Impoundment 
policies  raise  both  constitutional  and  politi- 
cal questions  which  have  yet  to  be  resolved. 
Although  the  Constitution  offers  no  specific 
Instructions  on  Impoundment  of  appropriat- 
ed funds.  It  does  offer  guidelines. 

An  Item  veto  is  not  provided.  The  Presi- 
dent must  either  veto  an  entire  bill  or  sign  It 
into  law.  Congress  may  override  the  veto  with 
a  two-thirds  majority. 

In  the  military  sphere,  the  Constitution 
reserves  to  Congress  the  right  to  "raise  and 
suppwrt  armies"  and  "provide  and  maintain 
a  Navy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  broad  opposition  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation  to 
the  action  by  OMB  in  the  freezing  and 
impounding  of  funds  during  a  period 
of  high  unemployment  testifies  to  the 
need  for  the  administration  to  release 
funds  in  the  public  interest. 


REVIEWING  POVERTY  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  today  a  clearly  focused 
overview  of  poverty  and  welfare  in  this 
country,  contributed  by  a  young  man, 
Greg  Bowers,  whom  I  met  recently  on  a 
speaking  engagement  at  San  Jose  State 
College  in  California.  I  believe  it  would 
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be  valuable  for  my  colleagues  to  keep  in 
mind  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  this 
man's  research.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
the    responsibility    for    addressing    the 
problem  of  poverty  with  more  than  stop- 
gap measures  or  token  programs  that 
fail  to  answer  the  despair  of  those  who 
have  missed  out  on  the  American  dream. 
The  material  follows : 
Poverty 
(By  Greg  Bowers) 

I.  No  statistics  can  describe  the  sterility 
of  hope  and  mind  that  characterizes  pov- 
erty. No  statistics  can  measure  the  emptiness 
of  time  as  unemployment  weighs  heavy  on 
Idle  hands.  No  statistics  can  depict  the  des- 
pair of  the  worker  who  brings  home  a  pay- 
check that  is  totally  Inadequate  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  family. 

Yet  some  statistics  are  necessary.  They  do 
provide  more  tangible  dimensions  of  the  pov- 
erty problem  and  they  do  give  us  a  "handle," 
as  they  say.  In  dealing  with  it.  The  statistics 
show  that  poverty  Is  a  pervasive  phenome- 
non in  our  Society,  even  though  we  have 
made  some  slgruflcant  inroads  against  it.  In 
1959  about  22',  of  our  population  were  de- 
fined as  poor  by  the  official  Government  defi- 
nition developed  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mimstratlon.  By  the  end  of  1968.  that  num- 
ber had  been  reduced  to  13  T< — a  very 
substantial  gain  In  the  fight  against  poverty. 
Yet,  that  13',  still  represents  some  25  mil- 
lion people,  many  of  whom — the  severely  dis- 
abled, the  aged,  and  those  generally  unfit  for 
work — are  not  able  to  bring  themselves  out 
of  poverty. 

Though  many  of  those  25  million  people 
have  incomes  considerably  above  the  median 
Income  of  the  general  population  In  many 

other  nations  of  the  world,  they  are  poor 

and  pitifully  so— by  US  standards  and  prices. 
According  to  the  poverty  index  prepared  by 
the  Social  Seciuity  Administration,  any  non- 
farm  family  of  four  which  has  an  income 
of  less  than  $3,553  per  year  is  considered 
poor.  That  sum  works  out  to  only  $2.43  per 
person  per  day  to  live  on. 

The  statistics  provide  still  other  dimen- 
sions. About  one-half  of  the  nation's  poor 
families  live  in  the  South,  though  poverty 
Is  well  known  throughout  the  nation.  One- 
half  of  the  poor  are  children  under  eighteen. 
Poor  families  are  frequently  larger  than  aver- 
age size.  About  one-fifth  of  the  poor  are 
aged  65  and  over;  and  many  of  the  poor  are 
In  families  headed  by  women.  Perhaps  most 
striking  and  bafUlng  of  all,  one-third  of  the 
poor  consist  of  families  In  which  the  father 
worked  throughout  the  year,  ( lA) 

They  are  the  people  who  are  In  the  back- 
waters of  the  economy — on  small  marginal 
farms  where  there  Just  Is  not  enough  to  take 
a  living  out  of  the  sou  any  more.  They  are 
people  who  get  sick  and  don't  work  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  They  are  people  who  are 
dependent  on  seasonal  types  of  Industry. 
They  are  people  who  are  not  very  skilled,  who 
can't  produce  a  lot,  people  of  low  Intelligence. 

( 2A) 

A  majority  of  the  welfare  recipients  in  the 
country  are  white  (58rc)  and  thousands  of 
them — many  from  high-paying  Jobs,  espe- 
cially In  engineering — are  now  discovering 
the  shock  of  poverty  for  the  first  time.  Forty- 
two  per  cent  are  nonwhlte.  more  than  three 
times  their  proportion  of  the  population- 
testimony  to  the  dislocation  and  discrimina- 
tion In  American  society.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  blacks  left  the  Deep  South  in  the 
two  decades  following  World  War  II.  But 
a  number  of  studies  indicate  that  by  and 
large  they  went  north  (and  still  go,  though 
in  smaller  numbers)  looking  for  work,  not 
welfare.  Most  do  not  seek  public  aid  until 
several  years  after  they  arrive.  (2B) 

II.  Poverty,  In  addition  to  being  a  pervasive 
phenomenon,  is  also  a  very  complete  phe- 
nomenon; and  Its  roots  are  many.  People  are 
poor  because  of  low  productivity  due  to  a 
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lack  of  education  or  training.  They  are  pwor 
because  they  may  be  handicapped  or  in  ill 
health,  or  victim  of  discrimination,  or  had 
their  skills  made  obsolete  by  a  changing 
technology.  They  may  be  Insufficiently  mobile 
to  go  where  the  Jobs  are  or  they  may  be 
Ignorant  of  them.  They  may  be  retired  with- 
out a  sufficient  pienslon  or  savings.  Or  they 
may  have  family  responsibilities  which  pre- 
vent them  from  going  to  work.  Some  are  poor 
because  poverty  breeds  p)overty  through  fam- 
ily Instability,  delinquency,  or  a  lack  of  op- 
portunity to  develop  one's  full  potential. 
Most  are  poor  for  reasons  outside  their  own 
control  and  obviously  need  the  help  of  oth- 
ers. (IB) 

III.  Today,  the  lives  of  fiUly  13.5  million 
Americans  depend  on  the  Jury-rigged  red- 
taped  apparatus  of  welfare  in"  the  US — In- 
crease of  70'^  over  five  years  ago  and  a  Jump 
of  41^",  in  the  last  14  or  15  months  alone. 
In  Boston,  Incredibly  enough,  one  person  out 
of  every  five  receives  some  sort  of  public  as- 
sistance. In  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  the 
figure  Is  one  in  seven.  In  Los  Angeles,  one 
in  eight.  (3A) 

California  and  New  York  together  account 
for  3,000,000  people  receiving  aid  and  dis- 
tribute almost  37  Tc  of  the  nation's  welfare 
money.  The  Cook  County  rolls  will  Increase 
from  485,000  at  the  end  of  1970  to  625,000 
this  year.  In  Newark.  25 '7  of  the  population 
Is  getting  aid,  and  Essex  County  Welfare  Di- 
rector Philip  K,  Lazaro  says:  "We  are  on  the 
brink  of  financial  disaster." 

The  drastic  rise  Is  almost  uniform  across 
the  states,  regardless  of  geography  and  size. 
In  Los  Angeles,  the  case  load  is  now  above 
800,000  and  rising  by  10,000  to  15,000  a  month. 
In  the  ten  years  from  1960  to  1^70,  the  num- 
ber of  people  APDC  covers  lias  risen  from 
3.023,000  to  9.500.000:  the  cost  has  gone  from 
$1,056,000,000  to  $4,800,000,000.  In  the  North- 
east, Pennsylvania's  welfare  of  costs  have 
gone  from  $314  million  In  1967  to  an  esti- 
mated billion  dollars  this  year,  and  Its  wel- 
fare population  has  more  than  doubled;  In 
Massachusetts,  3.9 "To  of  the  population' re- 
ceived help  five  years  ago,  while  8.6  Tc  get  It 
now.  In  the  Southwest,  Texas  saw  Its  welfare 
rolls  grow  67  ^c  In  one  year  after  a  change  In 
the  laws.  In  the  Midwest,  Michigan  expects 
to  have  one  citizen  In  seven  on  welfare  by 
1972;  last  month  Governor  William  MiUlken 
proposed  a  cut  In  school  funds  of  $15  mil- 
lion to  help  pay  the  current  bill.  (2C) 

Currently  there  are  four  State-admin- 
istered programs  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  most  of  the  costs  as  well  as 
many  limited  local  programs  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  plays  no  role.  The  Fed- 
erally financed  programs'  are  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance, Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children.  In  1968  some 
1 1  nrJlUon  persons  of  the  25  million  poor  re- 
ceived aid  from  one  or  another  of  them  dur- 
ing some  part  of  the  year.  It  is  this  difference 
of  some  14  mllUon  which  has  become  a  ma- 
jor rallying  point  of  those  who  would  guaran- 
tee assistance  to  all  in  need.  For  the  ciurent 
public  assistance  programs  are  not  universal 
but  categorical,  and  many  of  the  poor  do  not 
fit  the  prescribed  aid  categories.   (IC) 

For  present  APDC  families — or  any  family 
with  children  and  no  employed  parent — PAP 
will  guarantee  a  minimum  Income:  $2,400  In 
Federal  funds  for  the  typical  family  of  four, 
but  the  family  will  not  be  eligible  for  food" 
stamps.  Stamps  for  a  family  of  four  works 
out  to  be  about  $864.  States,  malnlv  In  the 
South,  that  pay  less  than  the  Nixon  mini- 
mum  would   not  be  required   to  make  any 
contributions   at   all   to   the  plan— a   bonus 
that  may  pay  political  dividends  for  the  Pres- 
ident; In  the  North,  where  welfare  pavments 
generally    considerably    higher,    the  "excep- 
tion is  that  states  would  pay  two-thirds  of 
the   difference   between   the   PAP   level    and 
their    own — with    the    Federal    government 
kicking  in  the  final  third  and  probablv  a  bit 
more.  But  the  real  attraction  for  the  "states. 
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as  HEW  planners  see  it.  is  the  stipulation 
that  no  state's  welfare  bill  In  the  future 
need  be  more  than  90 '"r  of  what  it  is  now. 
In  other  words,  regardless  of  how  the  welfare 
rolls  grow,  the  Federal  government  promises 
to  make  up  the  added  cost. 

FAP  also  contains  a  new  and  contiprehen- 
sive  plan  for  the  •'working  poor" — up  to  11 
million  Americans  whose  full-time  bread- 
winners cannot  pull  them  across  the  poverty 
line.  They  constitute  about  40'"-  of  all  poor 
Americans  but  have  generally  not  been  able 
to  qualify  for  welfare  assistance.  Under  the 
President's  plan,  a  "working  poor"  family 
of  four  would  be  able  to  keep  their  earnings 
and  receive  a  government  income  supple- 
ment as  well.  The  Federal  booster  drops  off 
when  the  family's  own  income  goes  above 
$3,920.  safely  above  the  poverty  line.  Inclu- 
sion of  the  working  poor  could  nearly  double 
the  number  of  those  on  welfare  to  24  mil- 
lion— although  Presidential  advisers  doubt 
everyone  eligible  would  apply.   i3B) 

Suppose  John  Brown  had  a  Job  making 
$2600  per  year,  then  he  would  still  be  en- 
titled to  receive  $1320  from  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernmert 

UNSATISF.\CTORY    S.\TISFACTION 

I  Substandard  Living  Conditions: 

A.  Welfare  diets  are  substandard  almost 
by  definition  and  the  results  are  Inescapa- 
ble' listlessness  and  lack  of  energy  for  adults 
and  children  alike.  "The  kids  go  to  school 
most  of  the  time  with  nothing  at  all,"  com- 
plains a  militant  New  York  welfare  mother. 
"Now  when  he  does  that  he's  gonna  nod.  He's 
gonna  be  nodding  all  the  time.  And  the 
teacher  can  call  on  him  from  9  until  dooms- 
day and  his  mind  ain't  gonna  catch  on."  (3Ci 

B.  Last  year  a  freelance  writer.  Mrs.  June 
Bingham,  tried  to  live  on  a  welfare  food 
budget.  She  learned  about  flash  hunger  pains 
and  biscuits  to  assuage  them,  but  even  more 
about  the  debilitating  effect  of  a  lack  of 
protein  and  vitamins  "I  began  to  understand 
why  poor  children  fall  asleep  In  class,"  she 
reported.  At  the  end  of  her  welfare  week, 
she  had  an  egg  for  breakfast.  "It  gave  me 
indigestion  I  think  perhaps  it  always  will. 
If  the  occupational  hazard  of  poverty  \a  a 
chip  on  the  shoulder,  then  the  occupational 
hazard  of  afSuence  is  insensltlvity."  (2D) 

C.  The  public  housing  has  been  absolutely 
Inadequate,  unhealthy  and  unsafe  for  nor- 
mal living  conditions.  For  Instance,  New- 
York  City's  Broadway  Central  Hotel,  where 
the  31  yeef  old  black  welfare  recipient  cur- 
rently lives  with  her  nine  children  and  with 
300  other  welfare  families  who,  for  a  complex 
range  of  reasons,  have  been  unable  to  find 
low-cost  apartments.  The  Broadway  Central 
or.ce  ranked  among  Manhattan's  most  fash- 
ionable establishments,  but  last  week  it  was 
a  warren  of  despair.  Some  doors  sagged  on 
broken  hinges,  the  bilious  green  walls  were 
grimy  and  graffltl-stalned  and  the  gagging 
stench  of  excrement  oozed  from  a  hallway 
toilet.  Mrs.  Neal  stared  dully  as  an  enormous 
cockroach  skittered  across  a  table,  fell  to  the 
floor  and  disappeared  under  the  fllthy  car- 
pet. "I  sleep  on  the  floor,"  she  said  wearily 
"We  only  have  one  bed,  you  know,  and  so 
sometimes  I  sleep  on  the  floor."  Mrs.  Neal 
sighed  as  she  gazed  around  the  room,  which 
contained  only  one  dilapidated  dresser,  a 
table,  one  small  soiled  chair,  a  packing  trunk 
and  the  rickety  bed.  Down  the  hall  from  Mrs 
Neal's  room,  hot  water  hissed  from  a  broken 
tap  in  the  men's  room.  "I  Just  make  It."  she 
finally  said  quietly.  "I  Just  make  it."  Health 
conditions  In  kltchenless  rooms  where  fami- 
lies must  oook  on  hot  plates  and  wash  dishes 
In  bathroom  sinks  are  atrocious.  "Dysentery 
In  these  places  is  almost  epidemic,"  reports 
Dr.  EmU  Pasc£u-elll.  chief  of  community  med- 
icine at  Roosevelt  Hospital.  "There  is  a 
much  higher  Incidence  of  respiratory  and 
strep  infections."  Mrs.  Angelica  Mangual,  a 
crippled  mother  of  five  living  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Towers,  put   it  simply  and  poignantly. 
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"Because    we're    always    getting    colds,    you 
know,  and  Infections."   (3D) 
11.  Inequities   in  Various   States: 

A.  There  are,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware, 
nuiny  other  criticisms  leveled  at  our  present 
welfare  system.  In  addition  to  the  charge  of 
Inadequate  coverage,  there  is  that  of  inade- 
quate beneflts  and  widespread  differences 
among  the  states  in  the  levels  of  beneflts 
paid.  The  average  benefit  to  families  with 
dependent  children  Is  $40  f)er  month  per  re- 
cipient. But  average  payments  range  among 
states  from  about  $8  to  $65  per  month  per 
reclprient.  Even  If  one  allows  for  geographic 
differences  In  the  cost-of-living,  many  of  the 
states'  benefit  levels  are  obviously  much  too 
low;  and  the  Inequities  axe  readily  apparent 
in  a  system  that  permits  people  who  are 
equally  poor  to  receive  such  unequal  aid. 
(ID) 

B.  For  none  of  the  State-administered 
programs  has  there  ever  been  a  national,  uni- 
form standard.  Though  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  approjrimately  half  the  cost  of  all 
the  basic  programs  except  General  Assistance, 
how  much  an  individual  receives  is  deter- 
mined by  what  his  state  is  willing  to  spend. 
In  Mississippi,  a  mother  and  three  children 
under  AFDC  must  live  on  $840  a  year;  In  New- 
Jersey,  the  same  family  would  receive  $4,164. 
with  no  other  circumstances  of  their  lives 
changed.  Washington  sets  some  of  the  rules. 
To  get  at  the  funds,  the  states  and  localities 
meet  the  rules,  often  grudgrlngly,  and  then 
set  some  of  their  own.  Rarely  Is  bureaucrsicy 
flexible  enough  to  encompass  complex  human 
situations.  Often  regulations  that  were  sen- 
sibly written  to  prevent  abuses  end  up  stran- 
gling the  system.  (2E) 

A,  The  excessive  surveillance  by  the  wel- 
fare establishment  has  also  come  under 
censure.  There  has  been  severe  objection  to 
the  substantial  and  "overly  zealous  "  case- 
worker involvement  in  the  regulation  of  the 
welfare  recipients' lives.  (IE) 

B.  In  Detroit,  it  means  the  threat  of  "spe- 
cial Investigation"  visit  at  3  am  and  the 
warning  that  "indications  of  faulty  house- 
keeping" may  Jeopardize  assistance.  "Indeed, 
a  vigorous  investigation  In  Nevada  recently 
resulted  in  the  disqualification  of  22  per  cent 
of  all  APDC  cases  because  previously  unde- 
clared Income  rendered  them  Ineligible  Yet 
other  studies  In  other  states  have  shown  the 
amount  of  fraud  to  be  far  less  than  the  myth 
would  have  It.  In  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated case  of  its  kind,  a  welfare  crackdown 
In  Newburgh,  N.Y..  In  1961  turned  up  only 
one  able-bodied  man  on  the  town's  welfare 
rolls.  More  recently,  Vermont's  Republican 
Gov.  Deane  C  Davis  hired  a  pair  of  Pinker- 
ton  detectives  to  look  into  the  rapid  growth 
of  state  welfare  costs  under  his  Democratic 
predecessor.  As  It  happened,  the  $10,000  paid 
by  Davis  for  the  Investigation  far  exceeded 
welfare  losses  in  the  seven  cases  of  chiseling 
that  it  turned  up.  In  New  York,  Columbia 
welfare  expert  Ginsberg  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  Inellglbles  on  the  rolls  at  only  2  to  3 
per  cent.  (3Ei 

IV  Lack  of  Incentives : 

A.  Finally,  the  charge  of  perverse  Incen- 
tives Is  raised  As  currently  set  up.  aid  to 
families  with  def)endent  children  encourages 
the  break-up  of  the  family.  In  many  in- 
stances, husbands  have  allegedly  deserted 
their  wives  so  that  the  wives  could  collect 
assistance  payments  which  would  have  been 
denied  to  them  If  their  husbands  were  living 
with  them.  In  addition,  the  wide  disparity  in 
state  benefit  payments  ser%-es  to  encourage 
uneconomic  migration  and  compounds  the 
welfare  problem  elsewhere.  And  lastly,  the 
whole  concept  of  forcing  relief  recipients  to 
give  up  all  or  a  major  part  of  every  relief 
dollar  for  every  dollar  earned  certainly  oper- 
ates to  discourage  any  Incentive  to  work. 
(IF) 

B.  In  Berkeley.  Calif.,  a  young  husband 
and  father,  unemployed  but  trying  to  Im- 
prove   his    future   by   attending   college   at 
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night.  Is  receiving  aid.  His  caseworker  in- 
forms him  that  by  going  to  school  he  U 
violating  the  rules :  he  must  be  available  for 
employment  at  all  times.  He  quits  school  and 
Is  still  on  welfare.  In  New  York's  Puerto 
Rlcan  barrio,  a  32-year-old  woman,  born  into 
a  welfare  family,  has  lived  through  an  un- 
remitting succession  of  misfortunes  to  her- 
self and  her  five  children.  She  takes  some 
pride  In  having  manipulated  public  and  pri- 
vate welfare  agencies  to  produce  benefits  of 
$368  a  month.  She  has  never  had  a  stable 
family  life  with  a  man.  She  finally  finds  one: 
a  neighbor  with  a  steady  Job  who  wants  to 
marry  her.  But  he  cannot:  she  and  her  chil- 
dren would  lose  all  aid,  and  they  are  beyond 
his  means  of  support. 

She  and  many  others  are  victims  of  the 
"notch  effect"  that  diminishes  the  impact  of 
America's  welfare  programs  by  dlnalnlshing 
Incentives  for  self-Improvement.  A  realistic 
example:  a  family  receives  benefits  of  $350 
a  month.  The  mother  gets  a  $450-a-month 
Job,  but  It  Involves  expenses  such  as  travel 
and  baby  sitters.  The  salary,  however,  puts 
her  over  the  allowable  Income — the  notch — 
and  because  the  family  loses  all  benefits 
there   Is   no   incentive   to   work.    (2Fi 

SOLUTION 

I  A.  President  Nixon  does  not  characterize 
his  recent  welfare  reform  proposal  as  a  mini- 
mum income  guarantee  for  families  with 
children  (because  It  requires  male-headed 
families  receiving  it  to  register  for  work 
training!  it  can  be  considered  one  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  When  such  plans  are  univer- 
sal, rather  than  restricted  to  a  selected 
population  category,  they  have  been  more 
commonly  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  a 
negative  Income  tax.  No  one  likes  the  nega- 
tive Income  tax  label  and  the  trend  Is  to  try 
to  avoid  It.  Hence,  the  rise  of  such  names  as 
"income  supplementation"  plans  or  "family 
assistance'  plans:  The  latter  Is  the  term  for 
Mr.  Nixon's  welfare  recommendation.  Thus, 
the  Nixon  proposal  makes  assistance  available 
to  all  low  income  families  with  children. 
Including  those  of  the  working  poor.  Third, 
the  payments  are  structured  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  more  financial  Incentive  for 
work  or  training  than  does  the  present  wel- 
fare mechanism.  Families  with  no  income 
receive  a  set  minimum  Income  guarantee 
which  will  vary  by  family  size.  Families  with 
income  receive  a  smaller  governmental  In- 
come supplement.  As  a  family's  earned  or 
Imputed  Income  rises,  the  governmental 
supplement  decreases — but  only  by  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Increase  in  Income.  Thus  the  plans 
give  each  Income  svipplement  recipient  some 
Incentive  to  work.  Those  who  work  will 
always  have  somewhat  more  Income  than 
those  who  do  not.   ( IG) 

B.  The  FAP  game  plan  for  the  nonwork- 
Ing  poor  Is  considerably  more  complex,  con- 
troversial and  problematic.  Basically,  all 
state  and  Federal  sanctions  against  the  pres- 
ence of  employed  adults  In  welfare  families 
will  be  swept  away.  Indeed,  all  able-bodied 
adults — except  mothers  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren win  be  required  to  sign  up  for  Jobs 
or  Job  training.  The  system  will  rise  or  fal! 
on  the  effectiveness  of  a  program  of  150  000 
new  Job-training  slots  and  a  network  of  day- 
care centers  for  half  a  million  children.  The 
centers  are  the  key  to  channeling  mothers— 
the  majority  of  nonworklng  adults  now  on 
welfare — into  the  Job  market.  Whether  it 
Is  wise — or  practicable — for  government  to 
force  mothers  to  go  to  work  Is  the  subject 
of  hot  dispute.  The  likelihood  Is  that  most  of 
these  women — and  welfare  men  as  well — will 
have  to  work  at  substandard  wages  of  $1.20 
an  hour — a  prospect  that  spurs  welfare  ac- 
tivists to  complain  about  "slave  labor"  and 
Insist  that  these  are  the  only  spots  open  In 
plantation  psychology.  But  HEW  architects 
Insist  that  these  are  the  only  spots  open  In 
the  economy — even  after  unemployment  re- 
turns to  normal  levels — and  that  thev  will 
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provide  beneficial  "experience  and  skills." 
Ricbtu-d  Nixon's  campaign  emphasis  on  put- 
ting the  poor  to  work — In  one  Incarnation. 
FAP  was  actually  referred  to  as  "workfare  ' — 
has  reinforced  doubts  about  the  possibly 
punitive  aspects  of  the  program.  (3P) 

Nixon:  "I  think  those  who  refuse  to  reg- 
ister for  work  and  accept  work  or  training 
should  be  ineligible  for  welfare  payments, 
and  we  have  written  such  a  stipulation  into 
our  welfare-reform  proposal."  'The  President 
was  responding  to  arguments  from  the  lib- 
erals that  the  work  requirements  for  those 
on  welfare  would  be  too  stiff  or  impractical. 
From  the  standpoint  of  congressional  lib- 
erals, the  vast  number  of  those  now  on 
welfare  are  aged  or  families  with  dependent 
children.  Also,  at  a  time  the  United  States 
IS  suffering  6Tr  unemployment,  It  Is  espe- 
cially unrealistic  to  expect  that  those  in  need 
of  welfare  are  going  to  be  given  Jobs,  even 
If  properly  trained.  (4A)  The  FAP  has  been 
.attacked  because  it  simply  does  not  give  the 
poor  enough  money  to  bring  them  above  the 
poverty  line  (currently  set  at  $3,967  for  an 
urb.ia  family  of  four).  By  the  Government's 
own  standards,  the  proposal  falls  as  short 
of  the  goal  as  the  present  system.  A  more 
fundamental  criticism  is  that  FAP  does  not 
offer  any  broad  attack  on  the  structural 
causes  of  poverty,  as  many  Great  Ssclety 
programs  attempted   to  do.    (2G) 

C.  One  possible  alternative:  the  President 
could  put  aside  his  revenue-sharing  plan 
and  Instead  projxjse  a  full  federal  take-over 
of  welfare.  A  number  of  benefits  might  re- 
sult: the  states  and  cities  would  have  avail- 
able for  other  programs  the  $6  billion  they 
now  spend  on  welfare — In  effect,  the  no- 
stnngs  mo:iey  they  would  get  under  revenue 
5h.irmg;  with  only  the  Federal  Government 
Snancing  welfare,  one  standard  of  aid  would 
apply  nationally,  and  one  set  of  rules.  (2H) 

D.  Since  Nixon's  plans  must,  for  cost  rea- 
sons, start  out  by  closing  only  a  portion 
of  the  poverty  gap,  there  obviously  will 
remain  a  need  for  other  assistance  for  very 
large  segments  of  the  population.  It  seems 
doubtful  that  the  nation  could  ever  com- 
pletely substitute  the  new  system  for  the 
multiple  structure  we  now  have,  particularly 
because  it  will  never  be  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  many-faceted  needs  of  the  poor,  the 
multl-slded  causes  of  poverty  and  geograph- 
ical differences.  Certainly  for  some  time  to 
come  we  must  expect  that  we  will  continue 
to  have  In  many  areas,  much  the  same  kind 
of  welfare  system  we  now  have.  If  that  Is  so. 
we  shall  still  be  left  with  much  of  the  so- 
called  "welfare  mess"  and  things  will  have 
been  made  even  more  complicated  rather 
than  simplified.  We  will  then  wind  up  with 
much  of  our  present  troubles  plus  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  completely  new  and  different, 
and  possibly  Incompatible  In  philosophy, 
concepts  and  mechanisms.  (IH) 

Therefore.  I  suggest  the  follo-wlng  Imple- 
ments be  amended  to  Nixon's  Family  As- 
sist^ince  Plan. 

II  Substandard  Living  Conditions: 

.^  Provide  a  Federally  financed  guaranteed 
income  so  that  all  of  the  poor.  Including 
those  who  are  single,  would  receive  a  total 
income  above  the  poverty  line;  so  that  the 
people  will  not  starve  from  lack  of  proteins 
and  vitamins. 

B.  Provide  modern  and  adequ,ite  living 
conditions,  so  that  the  people  will  not  have 
to  live  In  condemned  housing. 

III  Inequities  In  Various  States: 

.\  Provide  an  equal  amount  of  guarantee 
income  in  every  state,  so  that  all  the  people 
•.v;l!  be  able  to  live  above  the  poverty  line. 

IV  Incentives: 

A.  Provide  Federally  financed  educational 
institutions  which  would  Include  room  and 
beard:  so  that  all  the  people  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  further  their  education. 
So  that  the  nation  as  a  whole,  would  benefit 
>5y  the  Investment  m  her  human  resources. 

B.  F*rovlde  Federally  financed  medical  In- 
stitutions, so  that  all  the  people  that  cannot 
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afford  It  will  be  able  to  have  adeqxiate  medi- 
cal attention. 

C.  Provide  an  expansion  In  technological 
advancement,  such  as  Oceanography.  Ecol- 
ogy. Bacteriology;  so  that  all  the  people  will 
have  an  equal  opportunity  for  employment. 

D.  Provide  child  care  centers  for  those 
parents  who  are  tied  down  by  their  children. 

E.  Provide  decent  (on  the  Job  training) 
positions  for  those  who  can't  complete  their 
education;  but  If  they  decide  to  continue 
their  education,  provide  an  equal  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  recontlnue  their  education. 

I  In  any  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  and  the  thought  leaders  of  our 
country  should  undertake  serious  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  In  order  to  prepare  for 
early  action.  We  must  overcome  the  failures 
of  our  present  welfare  system  and  we  must 
take  Immediate  steps  to  alleviate  in  an  im- 
portant degree  the  evil  of  poverty. 


REGUL.ATORY  AGENCIES'  GUmE- 
LINES  TO  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS IN  COMPLYING  WITH  FAIR 
CREDIT   REPORTING   ACT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fi- 
nancial pages  of  last  night's  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  carried  a  news  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  news  service 
under  the  headline  "Many  Home  Loans 
Frozen  by  Credit  Reporting  Act."  The 
article  stated  that,  "ironically, '  a  law- 
intended  to  help  consumers  has  resulted 
in  "a  new  and  completely  unforeseen 
problem"  that  is  "threatening  to  cut  off 
the  flow  of  funds  to  thousands  of  quali- 
fied home  buyers  all  over  the  country." 

This  fear  was  based  on  interpretations 
said  to  have  been  reached  by  "lawyers  all 
over  the  country"  that  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act.  which  was  enacted  Octo- 
ber 26,  1970.  and  went  into  effect  a  month 
ago  today  on  April  25,  1971,  as  a  new  title 
VI  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
of  1968,  may  place  mortgage  lenders  in 
the  position  of  being  "consumer  report- 
ing agencies"  if  they  relay  to  the  FHA  or 
VA  the  required  credit  bureau  reports  on 
applicants  for  Government-insured  or 
guaranteed  home  mortgages, 

I  do  not  doubt  that  some  lawyers  may 
have  seen  such  a  possibility  in  the  new 
act.  I  know  that  the  American  Bankers 
Association  recently  reported  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  kind  of  interpretation. 
Some  banks  are  said  to  have  decided  to 
hold  off  for  the  time  being  on  issuing 
FHA  or  VA  mortgages  until  the  law  is 
changed  or  other  assurance  is  given  that 
they  would  not  be  i-egarded  as  "consumer 
reporting  agencies  '  merely  by  turning 
over  to  the  FHA  or  VA  a  credit  report  on 
the  applicant  obtained  from  a  credit  bu- 
reau. A  bill  was  introduced  yesterday.  I 
find,  to  amend  the  new  law  to  clarify 
the  position  of  so-called  "joint  users"  of 
credit  bureau  reports. 

Aside  from  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
banks  have  been  notoriously  disinter- 
ested, by  and  large,  in  writing  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  real  basis  for  the  fears  some  bankers 
have  expre.ssed  about  their  "unforeseen  " 
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problems  under  the  Pair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act. 

FEDERAL      RESERVE      ANNOUNCEMENT      DISCUSSES 
"JOINT    USERS"    ISStTE 

By  coincidence,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  today  made  public  the  policy 
guidelines  prepared  jointly  by  the  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
in  carrying  out  their  administrative  and 
enforcement  responsibilities  under  the 
act  among  the  financial  institutions 
which  they  respectively  supervise.  The 
docurr.ent  contains  60  different  situations 
covered  in  question-and-answer  form, 
one  of  which  is  particularly  relevant  to 
the  issue  of  "joint  users"  raised  by  some 
bankers.  This  discussion,  under  question 
19,  is  as  follows: 

19.  Does  a  financial  Institution  become  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  by  transmitting 
information  obtained  from  outside  sources  to 
another  party  involved  in  the  same  trans- 
aotion^ 

No.  The  financial  institution  would  not 
become  a  consumer  reporting  agency  since  It 
is  a  Joint  user  of  the  same  informa- 
tion with  the  other  party  Involved  in  the 
.<ame  transaction.  For  example,  a  financial 
institution  does  not  become  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  by  transmitting  such  Infor- 
mation to  an  Insurer  or  guarantor  (as  in  the 
case  of  FHA.  VA.  private  insurers  or  insured 
student  loan  programs),  or  to  a  participating 
financial  institution  in  connection  -with  the 
same  transaction,  or  to  a  collection  agency  in 
connection  with  its  efforts  to  collect  on  "the 
transaction.  Furthermore,  the  procurement 
and  transmission  of  a  consumer  report  to 
PHA.  VA.  or  other  similar  Insuring  or  guar- 
anteeing entity  is  for  determining  whether 
the  entity  will  issue  its  insurance  or  guaranty 
to  the  holder  of  an  obligation  and  not 
whether  it  will  issue  insurance  to  the  con- 
sumer involved. 

The  underscoring,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
included  in  the  Federal  Resen'e  an- 
nouncement. 

EMPHASIZES    NEED    FOR    REGULATORT    AUTHORrTY 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  point  that 
this  issue  raises  is  the  glaring  omission 
from  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of 
clear  authority  to  the  enforcement  agen- 
cies— particularly  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  has  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility  under  the  new  law — 
to  issue  regulations  to  implement  the  law. 
If  we  had  not  included  regulation-issuing 
authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  title  I 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
of  1968.  there  would  have  been  innumer- 
able situations  in  which  lawyers  might 
have  argued  endlessly  over  alleged  gaps 
or  unclear  language  in  the  statute,  .with 
resultant  demands  for  immediate  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  Instead,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  been  able  to  meet  any  compli- 
ance problems  head-on  in  Regulation  Z 
and  in  the  numerous  amendments  or 
interpretations  it  has  issued  to  that  reg- 
ulation since  its  original  promulgation 
early  in  1969. 

A  majority  of  the  conferees  from  the 
House  wanted  to  provide  similar  author- 
ity for  the  issuance  of  regulations  under 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  The  credit 
reporting  industry  vigorously  opposed 
such  a  provision  however,  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  declined  to  agree  to  it.  The 
record  of  our  hearines  and  of  the  debate 
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in  the  House  on  the  conference  report 
shows  that  some  of  us  felt  right  along 
that  the  omission  of  regulation-issuing 
authority  would  eventually  be  recognized 
as  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  legislation. 

EMPHASIZES    NEED    FOR    REGULATORY    AUTHORITY 
CflDELINES 

In  the  absence  of  regulations  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  law,  the  guide- 
lines just  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
on  behalf  of  all  of  the  regiilatory  agen- 
cies having  supervision  over  Govern- 
ment-insured or  regulated  financial  in- 
stitutions subject  to  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  should  clarify  any  of  the 
problem  situations  likely  to  arise  for 
them  under  the  law.  As  the  guidelines 
point  out,  banks  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions could  conceivably  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  being  regarded 
as  consumer  reporting  agencies  under 
some  circumstances — that  is.  where  they 
act  In  the  capacity  of  credit  bureaus  and 
pass  along  to  others  information  ob- 
tained from  outside  sources,  but  not  in 
case  they  relay  to  FHA  and  VA  the  credit 
reports  which  the  FHA  and  VA  require 
as  part  of  an  application  for  an  insured 
or  guaranteed  mortgage. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  an- 
nouncement today  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and.  following  that,  the 
newspaper  article  referred  to  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Federal  Reserve  Press  Release 

May  24,  1971. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  today  Issued  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  assist  financial  institu- 
tions in  complying  with  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  (a  portion  of  Public  Law  91- 
508).  The  general  purpose  of  the  Act,  which 
became  efTective  on  April  25,  is  to  assure  fair 
and  accurate  reporting  of  information  re- 
garding consumers. 

The  questions  and  answers  were  prepared 
Jointly  by  the  staffs  of  the  Board,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Batik  Board,  each  of  which  will  issue 
them  to  institutions  under  their  supervision. 
The  information  is  not  a  regulation  of  the 
Board,  and  Is  merely  designed  to  provide 
guidance  to  financial  institutions.  Institu- 
tions that  act  in  accordance  with  the  infor- 
mation, however,  will  be  regarded  by  the 
Board's  examiners  as  acting  in  compliance 
with  the  Act. 

A  copy  of  the  questions  and  answers  Is 
attached  along  with  the  text  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act. 

Financial  iNsxiTrTiONs  and  the  Fair  CREDrr 
Reporting  Act 
An  April  25.  1971.  the  Pair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  became  effective  (IHibllc  Law  91- 
508.  Title  VT  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  I.  It  is  designed  to  insure  fair  and 
accurate  reporting  of  information  regarding 
consumers.  It  restricts  the  use  of  reports  on 
consumers,  and  in  certain  situations  re- 
quires the  deletion  of  obsolete  information. 
It  requires  notice  to  consumers  when  the 
use  of  a  credit  report  contributes  to  the 
denial  or  increase  in  the  cost  of  credit  or 
insurance,  or  denial  of  employment.  Dis- 
closures must  also  be  made  when  credit  is 
denied  or  the  cost  Is  Increased  on  the  txasls 
of  other  information  from  third  parties, 
and  when  investigative  consumer  reports  are 
used.  Under  the  Act  consumers  are  entitled 
to  disclosure  of  the  Information  maintained 
in  their  files  by  consumer  reporting  agencies, 
and  procedures  are  provided  for  the  correc- 
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tion  of  erroneous  information  The  collec- 
tion, uie.  and  referral  of  information  on 
consumers  for  credit,  insurance,  employment 
and  other  purposes  by  financial  institutions 
is  directly  affected  by  this  Act. 

Financial  institutions  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  .Act  as  credit  grantors,  purchasers 
of  dealer  paper.  Issuers  of  credit  cards,  and 
employers.  In  some  instances,  a  financial  in- 
stitution may  even  be  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  under  the  Act  as  a  result  of  the  type 
of  information  about  consumers  that  it 
provides  to  others.  In  general,  the  Act  does 
not   apply   to  commercial   transactions. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  text  of  the  Act 
and  questions  and  answers  explaining  the 
Acts  applicability  to  the  operations  of  a  fi- 
nancial institution.  It  has  been  prepared  to 
inform  financial  ln.stitution  examiners  of 
the  principal  .sututory  requirements  of  the 
Act,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  its  enforce- 
ment The  pamphlet  is  not  designed  to  an- 
swer all  questions  that  might  arise  under 
the  Act:  rather,  it  Is  to  assist  financial  in- 
stitutions in  developing  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  Act  and  its  requirements.  The 
questions  and  answers  are  being  distributed 
Jointly  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  are  applicable 
to  the  operations  of  financial  institutions 
subject  to  the  enforcement  authority  of 
these  agencies. 

The  statute  is  unclear  in  some  instances 
as  to  its  application  to  financial  institutions. 
Court  decisions  may  ultimately  construe 
provision  of  the  sutute  in  ways  contrary 
to  the  information  in  this  pamphlet.  Al- 
though copies  of  the  pamphlet  are  being 
made  available  to  financial  institutions,  the 
information  in  the  pamphlet  should  not  be 
relied  upon  without  advice  of  counsel.  Never- 
theless. Institutions  that  act  in  accordance 
with  them  will  be  regarded  by  examiners  as 
acting  in  compliance  with  the  Act. 

question  and  answers  - 

/.  The  financial  institution  as  a  user  of 

consumer  reports 

1.  May  a  financial  institution  obtain  a 
consumer  report  from  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  In  connection  with  a  consumer's  ap- 
plication for  an  extension  of  credit? 

Yes.  Reports  may  be  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  certain  other  legitimate  busi- 
ness purposes.  Reports  (known  as  'consumer 
reports"  under  the  statute  i  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  connection  with  the  review  or  col- 
lection of  an  account.  In  connection  with 
employment,  or  the  underwriting  of  insur- 
ance. §604  (See  question  25  for  a  list  of 
permissible  purposes.) 

2.  Are  new  procedures  required  to  obtain 
a  consumer  report? 

Yes.  The  financial  institution  must  iden- 
tify Itself  and  certify  to  the  reporting  agency 
(called  a  "constimer  rep>orting  agency"  under 
the  statute)  the  purposes  for  which  the  In- 
formation is  sought.  It  must  also  certify  that 
the  information  will  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose.  §  607 

3.  Must  certification  be  given  each  time  a 
consumer  report  is  requested? 

No.  A  written  blanket  certification  by  the 
financial  institution  could  cover  all  inquiries 
to  a  particular  consumer  repKDrting  agency. 

4.  Does  a  financial  institution  which  uses 
a  consumer  report  have  any  new  responsibil- 
ities to  the  consumer? 

Yes.  If  a  financial  institution  denies  em- 
ployment or  if  it  denies  credit  or  insurance 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes, 
or  if  it  Increases  the  cost,  even  partially 
because  of  information  in  a  consimier  report 
from  a  consumer  reporting  agency.  It  must 
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'  Answers  should  be  read  in  the  context 
of  the  surrounding  questions  and  answers, 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  structured  to  relate 
to  each  other. 


make  disclosures  to  the  consumer.  It  must 
advise  him  orally  or  in  WTlting  that  informa- 
tion in  the  report  caused  or  contributed  to 
the  denial  or  increase  in  cost,  and  inform 
him  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  Issuing  the  report. 
The  financial  institution  is  not  required  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  Information  In  the 
report.  §  615(a)  (See  question  56  which  deals 
with  the  denial  of  employment  based  on  a 
consumer  report. ) 

5.  What  would  constitute  a  "denial"  of 
credif 

If  any  condition  is  imposed,  without 
which  credit  would  not  be  extended,  and  It 
is  imposed  because  of  information  in  the 
consumer  report,  there  is  a  "denial"  which 
would  require  di.=closurcs.  Tills  would  in- 
clude cases  where  a  larger  downpayment,  a 
shorter  maturity,  a  co-signer,  guarantor,  or 
additional  collateral  is  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  extending  credit.  If  a  consumer  ap- 
plies, for  example,  for  a  credit  card  limit  of 
$1,500,  and  only  $1,000  is  approved  because 
of  information  in  a  consumer  report,  a  "de- 
nial" has  occurred. 

6.  Does  a  financial  Institution  have  any 
respoivsibility  to  the  consumer  when  it  ob- 
tains Information  from  someone  other  than 
a  consumer  reporting  agency? 

Yes.  Disclosures  must  be  made  when  credit 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes 
is  denied  or  tlie  charge  is  increased  even 
partially  because  of  information  obtained 
from  aomeone  other  than  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  bearing  upon  the  consumer's 
credit  worthiness,  credit  standing,  credit  ca- 
pacity, character,  general  reputation,  per- 
sonal characteristics,  or  mode  of  living.  Dis- 
closure would  not  be  required  if  the  denial 
is  based  on  the  financial  Institution's  own 
experience  with  the  consumer,  on  his  credit 
application,  or  on  the  institution's  own 
credit  policies.  Where  disclosures  are  required 
they  must  be  made  regardless  of  whether 
the  Information  is  obtained  currently,  or  la 
already  In  the  files.  At  the  time  credit  is 
denied  or  the  charge  increased,  the  financial 
institution  must  inform  the  consumer  orallv 
or  in  writing  of  his  right  to  make  a  wTitten 
request  for  dl.sclosure  of  the  "nature"  of 
the  information.  If  the  consumer  requests 
this  information  within  60  days,  the  finan- 
cial institution  must  tell  him  the  nature  of 
the  information  orally  or  in  writing.  Note 
that  these  requirements  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  credit,  and  not  in  the  case  of  insur- 
ance or  employment  where  disclosures  axe 
required  when  a  report  from  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  is  involved.  §  615(b)  (See 
question   4  » 

7.  What  would  the  "nature"  of  the  infor- 
mation include'' 

It  would  include  information  that  the 
consumer's  credit  history  with  another  fi- 
nancial Institution  is  poor,  his  Income  is 
not  what  he  represented  it  to  be,  he  has 
not  been  employed  or  has  not  lived  at  the 
address  indicated  on  the  application  for  the 
period  specified,  that  his  debts  are  greater 
than  represented,  that  a  statement  that  his 
debts  are  current  is  Inaccurate,  and  so  on. 
The  nature  of  the  information  should  be 
given  with  enough  detail  to  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation if  he  believes  It  is  erroneous. 

8.  In  disclosing  the  '"nature  "  of  the  in- 
formation, must  the  source  be  disclosed? 

Although  the  statute  does  not  require  that 
the  source  be  disclosed,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  identify  the  "nature"  of  certain  informa- 
tion without  al-so  revealing  the  source. 

9  Do  the  requirements  of  disclosure  by  a 
user  of  information  discussed  in  question  4 
through  8  apply  m  the  case  of  information 
about  a  co-maker,  guarantor,  or  surety? 

Yes.  In  these  instances  disclosures,  as  Indi- 
cated above,  should  be  made  to  the  co-maker. 
guarantor  or  surety  to  whom  the  informa- 
tion relates. 

10.  Are  these  rules  applicable  when  a  fl- 
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nanclal  institution  decides  not  to  honor  an 
overdraft  on  a  checking  account  on  the  basis 
of  Information  from  a  third  party? 

Yes.  If  an  overdraft  is  denied  on  the  basis 
of  information  from  any  outside  source,  dis- 
closures must  be  made.  This  Is  so  whether 
or  not  the  account  ordinarily  Includes  over- 
draft credit  privileges  (for  example,  "check 
credit").  No  disclosures  need  to  be  made  If 
the  denial  is  based  on  the  financial  Institu- 
tion's general  policy  not  to  honor  overdrafts. 

11.  Must  disclosures  be  made  when  a  finan- 
cial institution  which  Issues  credit  cards  re- 
fuses to  authorize  a  merchant  to  honor  a 
credit  card,  or.  Itself,  refuses  to  honor  a 
credit  card,  because  of  information  received 
from  any  outside  source? 

Yes.  The  issuer  would  have  to  disclose  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consumer  reporting 
agency,  or  the  consumer's  right  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  information  when  It  was  re- 
ceived from  someone  other  than  a  consumer 
reporting  agency.  In  the  latter  Instance, 
where  a  merchant  is  Involved,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  would  need  to  make  disclosures 
o:\  the  issuer's  behalf,  since  the  consumer 
must  receive  notice  of  his  right  "at  the  time 
such  adverse  action  is  communicated  to  the 
consumer."  However.  If  the  information  does 
not  bear  upon  the  customer's  credit  worthi- 
ness, credit  standing,  credit  capacity,  char- 
acter, general  reputation,  personal  character- 
istics, or  mode  of  living  (for  example,  if  the 
information  is  simply  that  the  card  Is  lost, 
stolen  or  being  used  in  an  unauthorized 
manner),  or  if  the  information  is  not  ob- 
tained from  an  outside  source,  disclosures 
would  not  be  required. 

12.  Do  these  requirements  for  disclosure 
by  users  of  Information  apply  to  business  or 
commercial  transactions? 

No.  The  "user"  requirements  of  disclosure 
apply  only  in  the  case  of  credit  or  insurance 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes, 
or  in  connection  with  employment.  In  other 
words.  In  the  case  of  credit,  they  are  appli- 
cable to  the  general  type  of  consumer  credit 
transactions  covered  by  Regulation  Z,  but  do 
not  Include  agricultural  credit. 

13.  Must  a  financial  Institution  make  any 
disclosure  to  the  consumer  when  It  denies 
credit  of  increases  the  charges  solely  on  the 
basis  of  its  prior  transactions  or  experiences 
with  the  consumer,  or  on  the  basis  of  unveri- 
fied Information  furnished  by  the  consumer 
on  his  application? 

No.  There  is  no  responsibility  of  disclosure 
In  these  circumstances.  However,  If  credit  Is 
denied  or  the  cost  Increased  because  of  In- 
formation obtained  from  third  parties  In 
the  process  of  verifying  information  on  the 
application,  then  disclosure  must  be  made. 
§  603(d)  (3)  (A). 

14.  If  one  department  or  branch  of  a  fi- 
nancial Institution  obtains  Information  on 
the  consumer  from  some  other  department  or 
branch  of  the  same  financial  Institution  as 
to  Its  prior  transactions  or  experiences,  end 
denies  credit  or  increases  the  charge  based 
on  this  information,  must  disclosures  be 
made? 

No.  Disclosures  are  required  only  when 
information  Is  obtained  from  an  outside 
source.  However,  disclosures  must  be  made 
If  the  department  or  branch  transmitting  the 
Information  relays  Information  obtained 
from  third  parties  outside  the  financial  Insti- 
tution, and  the  institution  either  denies  or 
Increases  the  cost  of  credit  based  upon  the 
Information. 

15.  What  are  some  actions  that  a  financial 
Institution  should  consider  taking  to  In- 
sure that  It  can  comply  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  on  a  user  of  consumer 
reports? 

First,  file  the  appropriate  certificate  men- 
tioned In  question  2  with  each  consumer 
reporting  agency  whose  services  are  expected 
to  be  used.  Retain  a  file  copy.  Instruct  em- 
ployees that  consumer  reports  may  be  ob- 
tained only  for  the  purposes  specified  In  the 
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Act  and  certification.  Develop  procedures  for 
making  required  disclosures  to  consumers 
when  credit,  insurance,  or  employment  Is 
denied,  or  when  the  cost  of  credit  or  Insur- 
ance Is  Increased,  based  on  Information  ob- 
tained from  outside  sources.  Record  all  In- 
quiries to  reporting  agencies  or  others,  as 
well  as  the  information  obtained  through 
those  inquiries,  so  that  accurate  disclosure 
can  be  made  to  consumers. 

Forms  may  be  useful  to  advise  the  con- 
sumer of  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  (when  a  consumer 
report  Is  involved ) ,  or  to  advise  him  of  his 
rights  to  request  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion when  other  outside  sources  are  involved. 

//.  The  financial  institution  as  a  consumer 
reporting  agency 

16.  Is  It  possible  that  a  financial  mstitu- 
tlon  could  t>e  a  consumer  reporting  agency? 

Yes.  If  the  financial  Institution  regularly 
passes  on  Information  in  its  files  about  a  con- 
sumer, other  than  Information  solely  as  to 
its  transactions  or  exjseriences  with  the  con- 
sumer. It  may  be  considered  a  consiuner  re- 
porting agency.  A  consumer  reporting  agency 
Is  any  entity  which,  for  monetary  fees,  dues, 
or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit  basis,  regularly 
engages  In  whole  or  In  part  in  the  practice 
of  assembling  or  evaluating  consumer  credit 
Information  or  other  Information  on  con- 
sumers for  the  purpose  of  fiu-nlshlng  con- 
sumer reports  to  third  parties,  and  which 
uses  any  means  or  facility  of  Interstate 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  or 
furnishing  consumer  reports.  1603(d),  (f) 

17.  Does  this  apply  to  the  regular  exchange 
of  Information  between  correspondent  fi- 
nanlcal  institutions,  or  between  a  holding 
company  and  Its  subsidarles,  or  between  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  holding  company? 

Yes.  However,  a  branch  or  department  of  a 
financial  institution  may  furnish  Informa- 
tion to  another  branch  or  department  of  that 
financial  institution  without  becoming  a 
consumer  reporting  agency. 

18.  What  information  may  a  financial 
institution  give  to  third  parties  in  resp>onse 
to  Inquiries  about  a  consumer,  without  be- 
coming a  consumer  reporting  agency? 

The  financial  institution  may  relate  In- 
formation solely  as  to  its  transactions  or 
experiences  with  the  consumer.  For  example, 
the  financial  institution  may  disclose  that 
the  consumer  had  a  history  of  delinquency, 
or  was  current,  and  could  give  other  informa- 
tion as  to  the  status  of  any  loans  or  deposits 
with  It.  To  assure  that  It  does  not  become  a 
consumer  reporting  agency,  it  should  not 
regularly  give  out  Information  contained  in 
credit  applications  bearing  on  the  consumer's 
credit  worthiness,  credit  standing,  credit 
capacity  character,  general  reputation,  per- 
sonal characteristics,  or  mode  of  living.  In 
addition  It  should  not  regularly  give  out  in- 
formation obtained  In  reports  from  consumer 
reporting  agencies,  or  any  other  Information 
obtained  from  third  parties.  For  example,  a 
financial  institution  which  obtained  In- 
formation as  a  "user"  may  become  a  con- 
stmaer  reporting  agency  if  it  subsequently 
conveys  the  Information  to  another  financial 
institution. 

19.  Does  a  financial  institution  become  a 
consumer  repwrtlng  agency  by  transmitting 
Information  obtained  from  outside  sources 
to  another  party  Involved  in  the  same  trans- 
action? 

No.  The  financial  Institution  would  not  be- 
come a  consumer  reporting  agency  since  It  Is 
a  Joint  user  of  the  same  information  "with 
the  other  i>arty  Involved  In  the  same  trans- 
action. For  example,  a  financial  Institution 
does  not  become  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
by  transmitting  such  Information  to  an  In- 
surer or  guarantor  (as  In  the  case  of  FHA, 
VA,  private  Insurers  or  Insured  student  loan 
programs) ,  or  to  a  participating  financial 
Institution  In  connection  with  the  same 
transaction,  or  to  a  collection  agency  in  con- 
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nectlon  with  Its  efforts  to  collect  on  the 
transaction.  Purthermore.  the  procurement 
and  transmission  of  a  consumer  report  to 
FHA,  VA,  or  other  similar  Insuring  or  guar- 
anteeing entity  Is  for  determining  whether 
the  entity  will  issue  its  Insurance  or  guaranty 
to  the  holder  of  an  obligation  and  not 
whether  It  will  issue  Insurance  to  the  con- 
sumer Involved. 

20.  If  a  financial  institution  regularly  ob- 
tains Information  for  its  customers  about  the 
sufficiency  of  funds  to  cover  checks  on  drawee 
banks  and  gives  the  Information  to  such  cus- 
tomers does  It  become  a  consumer  reporting 
agency? 

No. 

21.  If  a  financial  Institution  becomes  a  con- 
sumer reptorting  agency  are  there  any  re- 
strictions on  the  type  of  information  which 
may  be  furnished? 

Yes.  Certain  obsolete  information  may  not 
be  furnished  by  a  consumer  reporting  agency. 
The  Act  defines  obsolete  Information  to  in- 
clude information  about  the  following: 

Bankruptcies  which  antedate  the  report  by 
more  than  14  years; 

Suits  and  Judgments,  paid  tax  Hens,  and 
accounts  placed  for  collection  or  charged  to 
profit  and  loss  which  antedate  the  repwrt  by 
more  than  7  years; 

Arrests,  indictments,  or  convictions  of 
crime  which  antedate  the  report  by  more 
than  7  years;  and 

Any  adverse  Information  which  antedates 
the  report  by  more  than  7  years. 

Refer  to  §  605  of  the  Act  for  information 
as  to  when  the  time  periods  begin  to  run. 

22.  Are  there  any  situations  In  which  these 
restrictions  on  obsolete  Information  do  not 
apply? 

Yes.  They  do  not  apply  In  connection  with 
a  credit  transaction  expected  to  Involve  $60,- 
000  or  more  in  principal,  or  the  underwriting 
of  Insurance  which  Is  expected  to  Involve  a 
face  amount  of  $50,000  or  more.  They  also  do 
not  apply  to  information  for  employment  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $20,000  or  more.  |  605(b) . 

23.  Must  a  financial  Institution  which  Is 
a  consumer  reporting  agency  remove  this  ob- 
solete Information  from  Its  own  files  after 
the  7  and  14  year  periods,  although  It  wishes 
to  use  the  information  solely  for  its  own  use? 

No.  It  need  not  remove  the  Information 
from  its  files.  However,  by  not  removing  It, 
the  financial  Institution  may  be  exposed  to 
civil  liability  In  the  event  that  prohibited  In- 
formation is  negligently  releeised.   §  617. 

24.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a  fi- 
nancial Institution  which  regularly  furnishes 
Information  other  than  as  to  its  own  trans- 
actions and  exi>eriences  with  a  consumer 
and  thus  becomes  a  consumer  reporting 
agency? 

It  must  maintain  procedures  to  assure  that 
the  obsolete  Information  specified  In  the  Act 
Is  not  released,  except  where  permitted  as 
Indicated  In  question  22.  Procedures  should 
be  maintained  to  assure  that  the  Informa- 
tion Is  given  only  for  the  permissible  pur- 
poses listed  In  §  604  of  the  Act.  Reasonable 
procedures  are  necessary  to  assure  maximum 
possible  accuracy  of  the  Information  In  any 
consumer  report.  Certifications  must  be  ob- 
tained from  all  users  of  the  Information  that 
It  "Will  be  used  only  for  authorized  purposes. 
The  Identity  of  new  users  must  be  verified. 
A  consumer  reporting  agency  may  not  fur- 
nish a  consumer  rejxjrt  to  any  person  If  It 
has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
report  will  not  be  used  for  an  authorized 
purpose,    §  604,   §  605,   §  607. 

In  addition,  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
has  other  responsibilities  to  consumers  as 
discussed  In  Section  III  of  these  questions 
and  answers. 

25.  What  are  the  authorized  purposes  for 
which  consumer  reports  can  be  furnished? 

Reports  may  be  furnished  only  In  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

In  response  to  a  court  order; 
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In  accordance  with  the  written  Instruc- 
tions of  the  consumer  to  whom  It  relates; 

In  connection  with  an  extension  of  credit 
Involving  the  consumer  lor  review  or  col- 
lection of  his  account ) : 

For  employment  purposes: 

In  connection  with  the  underwriting  of 
Insurance; 

In  connection  with  a  determination  of  the 
consumer's  eligibility  for  a  license  or  other 
benefit  granted  by  a  governmental  instru- 
mentality In  which  the  determination  of  an 
applicants  financial  responsibility  or  status 
Is  required  by  law.  or 

For  any  other  legitimate  business  need  in 
connection  with  a  business  transaction  in- 
volving the  consumer  (for  example,  on  a 
consumer  who  wishes  to  establish  a  checking 
account  in  the  financial  institution,  or  a 
builder  checking  the  financial  condition  of 
a  prospective  buyer) .  §  604 

26.  Are  there  any  other  situations  in  which 
a  consumer  reporting  agency  "nay  furnish 
Information? 

Yes.  It  may  also  furnish  identifying  In- 
formation to  a  governmental  agency  for  other 
purposes,  limited  to  the  consumers  name, 
address,  employment,  and  former  addresses 
and  places  of  employment.  §  608 

///.  Responsibilities  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion to  consumers  when  it  is  a  consumer 
reporting  agency 

27.  Does  a  financial  Institution  that  Is  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  have  responsibili- 
ties to  consumers  with  respect  to  the  In- 
formation it  has  on  file? 

Yes.  Upon  the  request  and  proper  identifi- 
cation of  any  consumer,  the  financial  Insti- 
tution must  disclose  to  him  the  'nature  and 
substance  "  of  all  Information,  except  med- 
ical, that  it  has  In  its  files  In  addition.  It 
must  disclose  the  sources  of  the  Information, 
except  in  the  case  of  investigative  consumer 
reports  as  noted  In  question  49  The  finan- 
cial institution  must  also  disclose  the  re- 
cipients of  any  consumer  report  wuhln  six 
months  preceding  the  request  itwo  years  in 
the  case  of  reports  furnished  for  employment 
purposes  I.  Accordingly,  a  financial  institu- 
tion which  is  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
should  keep  a  dated  record  of  each  recipient 
of  Information  about  a  consumer,  even  when 
the  Inquiry  is  oral.  §  609 

28  Must  the  consumer  make  a  specific  re- 
quest for  disclosure  of  sources  and  recip- 
ients of  reports? 

No.  A  consumer's  general  request  about 
information  in  his  file  requires  disclosure  of 
the  nature  and  substance  of  the  Information 
and  sources  and  recipients. 

29.  Are  there  any  limitations  on  when  dis- 
closures must  be  made  to  consumers? 

Yes.  Disclosure  need  be  made  only  during 
normal  business  hours  and  only  on  reason- 
able notice  by  the  consumer.  ?  610(a) 

30.  Can  the  consumer  require  that  dis- 
closure be  made  either  In  person  or  by  tele- 
phone? 

Yes.  Disclosures  must  be  made  to  him  if  he 
appears  in  person  and  furnishes  proper  iden- 
tification. Disclosures  must  also  be  made  by 
telephone  if  the  consumer  makes  a  written 
request  for  telephone  disclosure  and  properly 
Identifies  himself.  In  making  disclosures  by 
telephone,  the  financial  Institution  can  re- 
quire that  any  toll  charge  must  be  borne  by 
the  consumer.  1610(b) 

31.  If  the  consumer  asks  for  disclosure  in 
person,  can  he  be  accompanied  by  another 
party? 

Yes.  He  can  be  accompanied  by  one  other 
person  of  his  choosing,  who  must  furnish 
reasonable  identification.  The  consumer  may 
be  required  to  furnish  a  written  statement 
granting  permission  to  the  financial  insti- 
tution to  discuss  the  customer's  file  in  that 
person's  presence.  §  610(d) 

32.  How  must  disclosures  be  made  to  the 
consumer? 

Disclosures  may  be  made  either  in  writing 
or  orally.  If  given  orally,  the  consumer  or 
his  representative  .-ihould  be  given  reasonable 
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opportunity  to  make  notations  of  the  Infor- 
mation being  disclosed. 

33.  Does  the  financial  Institution  have  to 
explain  the  information  in  the  consumer's 
file? 

Yes.  It  must  provide  trained  personnel  to 
explain  any  information  furnished  to  the 
consumer.   5  610(c) 

34.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  consumers 
"file"? 

It  means  all  of  the  information  on  that 
consumer  (bearing  on  his  credit  worthiness, 
credit  standing,  credit  capacity,  character, 
general  reputation,  personal  characteristics, 
or  mode  of  living)  recorded  and  retained  by 
the  financial  Institution,  regardless  of  how 
the  Information  Is  stored.  Any  financial  in- 
stitution which  Is  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  under  the  Act  should  maintain  a  cen- 
tral file  of  Information  on  the  consumer,  or 
be  capable  of  collecting  all  the  information 
It  might  have  on  the  consumer  In  Its  various 
departments  or  branches  for  disclosure  to 
the  consumer.   §  603(g) 

35.  Can  the  financial  Institution  charge 
the  consumer  for  making  disclosures  to  him 
In  connection  with  his  file? 

Yea,  depending  on  the  time  when  the  con- 
sumer requests  information  about  his  file.  If 
he  makes  the  request  either  within  30  days 
after  receiving  notice  that  a  user  of  a  con- 
sumer report  has  denied  or  increased  the 
charge  for  credit  or  insurance  (or  denied  em- 
ployment) on  the  basis  of  the  report,  or 
within  30  days  of  notification  from  a  debt 
collection  agency  affiliated  with  the  financial 
institution  that  the  consumer's  credit  rating 
may  be,  or  has  been,  adversely  affected,  the 
Information  must  be  furnished  free  of 
charge.  However,  the  financial  Institution 
may  Impose  a  reasonable  charge  for  making 
disclosures  to  the  consumer  if  the  request 
is  not  made  within  the  30  day  time  limit, 
and  the  charge  Is  Indicated  to  the  consumer 
prior  to  making  disclosures.   §  612. 

IV.  Disputes  about  material  m  a  consumer 
reporting  agency's  file 

36.  What  must  a  financial  institution 
which  Is  a  consumer  reporting  agency  do 
when  a  consumer  questions  the  complete- 
ness or  accuracy  of  an  item  of  information 
in  his  file? 

The  financial  institution  must,  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  reinvestigate  and 
record  the  current  status  of  the  questioned 
information,  unless  it  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  dispute  is  frivolous  or  ir- 
relevant The  Act  provides  that  the  presence 
of  information  in  the  consumers  file  con- 
tradicting his  contention  does  not.  in  and  of 
itself,  constitute  reasonable  ground?  for  be- 
lieving the  dispute  is  frivolous  or  irrelevant. 

§  611(8). 

37.  What  must  the  financial  institution  do 
if  reinvestigation  indicates  that  the  infor- 
mation was  inaccurate,  or  if  it  can  no  longer 
be  verified? 

The  information  must  be  promptly  deleted 
from  the  file    f  611(a) . 

38.  What  if  re:n\estigatjon  appears  to  con- 
firm the  InformatL-in? 

If  reinvestigation  does  not  resolve  the 
dispute  with  t.he  c.:>iisumer.  he  is  entitled  to 
file  a  brief  statement  setting  frirth  the  ii.itr.re 
:<1  the  dispute.  This  statement  may  be  lnm;ed 
to  100  -ivords.  it  the  fiiuincial  institution  pro- 
vides the  consumer  with  a-sslstance  In  writ- 
ing a  clear  ,-virnmary  of  the  disptite  Unless 
there  are  rea.sonab!e  grounds  to  believe  t'nat 
the  dispute  .  is  frivolous  or  irrelevant,  ail 
subsequent  consumer  reports  containing  the 
information  in  question  must  clearly  nvite 
that  It  IS  disputed  by  the  consumer,  and 
provide  either  the  consumer's  statement  or 
a  clear  and  acctirate  cjdifiration  of  summary 
of  It.  §  eilibi .  ic) 

39  Is  there  any  requirement  that  the  fi- 
nancial institution  notify  past  recipients  o: 
reports  on  the  consumer  m  the  event  dis- 
puted information  is  deleted  or  a  statement 
or  notification  of  the  di  -pute  is  filed  by  the 
consumer' 
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Yes.  The  consumer  may  request  that  a  fi- 
nancial institution  which  Is  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  provide  prior  recipients 
with  notification  that  the  information  has 
been  deleted,  or  a  copy  of  the  statement, 
codification  or  summary  of  the  dispute.  It 
must  be  given  to  any  person  specifically 
designated  by  the  consumer  whj  has  re- 
ceived a  consumer  report  containing  the 
disputed  information  within  the  preceding 
two  years  for  employment  purp<)ses.  or  with- 
in the  preceding  six  months  for  any  other 
purpose.  5  611(d) 

40.  Must  the  financial  institution  disclose 
the  consumer's  right  to  request  this  notifi- 
cation to  prior  recipients? 

Yes.  The  financial  Instltutlofl  must  orally 
or  in  writing  clearly  and  conspicuously  di.'-- 
close  to  the  consumer  his  right  to  make  the 
request.  The  disclosure  must  be  made  at.  or 
prior  to,  the  time  the  information  is  deleted 
or  the  consumer's  statement  regarding  the 
disputed  information  is  received   §  611  idi 

41.  May  a  financial  Institution  charge  the 
consumer  for  furnishing  notification  of  de- 
leted or  disputed  material  to  prior  recipients 
Of  his  rep)ort? 

Yes.  dep)ending  on  the  time  when  the  con- 
sumer makes  the  request,  whether  the  fi- 
nancial institution  normally  charges  users  of 
reports  for  furnishing  them,  and  whether 
the  material  is  found  to  be  inaccurate  :r 
can  no  longer  be  verified.  If  the  consumer 
makes  the  request  either  within  30  days  after 
he  receives  notice  that  a  user  of  a  report  has 
denied  or  increased  the  charge  for  credit  or 
Insurance  i  or  denied  employment)  on  the 
basis  of  the  report,  or  within  30  days  oi 
notification  from  a  debt  collection  agency 
aflillated  with  the  financial  Institution  that 
the  consumer  s  credit  rating  may  be.  or  has 
been,  adversely  affected,  the  information 
must  be  furnished  free  of  charge  It  the  re- 
quest is  receUed  after  30  days,  a  charge  mav 
be  made  for  furnishing  notification  to  prior 
recipients  The  amount  must  be  indicated  to 
the  consumer  prior  to  furnishing  the  infor- 
mation and  it  may  not  exceed  the  charge 
tiiai  the  financial  Institution  would  impose 
on  each  de.signated  recipient  for  a  consumer 
repon  If  the  financial  institution  makes  no 
such  charge,  then  it  may  not  cliarge  the  con- 
sumer for  furnishing  Information  atxmt  'he 
dispute  to  prior  recipients.  In  any  event, 
the  statute  prohibits  the  imposition  cf  any 
charge  for  notifying  prior  recipients  of  the 
deletion  of  information  which  is  found  to 
be  Inaccurate  or  which  can  no  longer  be 
verified.  ?  612 

V    The  financial  in^titiitton  as  a  purchaser  of 
dr'a'.er  paper 

42  Doe<  a  financial  institution  which  reg- 
ularly purcha.ses  dealer  paper  have  specinc 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  those  trans- 
actions? 

Yes.  If  the  financial  institution  w  islies  to 
avoid  becoming  a  consumer  reporting  .igency 
When  a  dealer  calls  the  financial  institution 
before  credit  is  extended  to  Inquire  whether 
the  institution  will  either  extend  credit,  di- 
rectly to  his  customer  or  purchase  the  retail 
contract,  and  the  financial  institution  denies 
the  credit  or  increa :es  the  cost,  even  par- 
tially beeau.se  of  iiiiormation  trom  outsicie 
sources,  the  dealer  and  the  flnanciaJ  instnti- 
tion  must  each  make  certain  disclosures  to 
the  consumer  to  keep  the  financial  iiisti'u- 
tion  from  being  considered  a  constirner  re- 
porting agency. 

Whenever  such  a  request  is  made,  'l-.e 
dealer  must  advise  the  consumer  of  the  name 
and  address  of  ihe  financial  institution.  If 
the  financial  institution  denies  credit  or  in- 
creases its  cost,  it  mvist  follow  the  normal 
procedures  of  a  user  of  information  from  oir- 
side  sources.  If  the  financial  Institution  s 
decision  was  based  on  a  report  from  a  coii- 
--umer  reporting  agency,  it  must  give  ■.tf 
consumer  the  name  and  address  of  "he 
agency.  If  its  decision  was  based  on  informa- 
tion from  a  third  party,  which  is  not  a  ccn- 
s'lmer    repor-rig    agency,    the    financial    in- 
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stitution  must  disclose  to  the  consumer  his 
right  to  make  a  written  request  to  the  finan- 
cial institution  within  60  days  for  disclosure 
of  the  nature  of  the  Information. 

If  the  decision  to  deny  credit  or  Increase 
Its  cost  Is  based  on  the  financial  institution's 
prior  experience  with  the  consumer  or  its 
general  credit  policy  (for  example,  size  of 
dowtipayment  or  maturity  required)  It  would 
not  need  to  make  any  disclosure  to  the  con- 
sumer. However,  a  denial  requiring  disclo- 
sures occurs  when  any  condition  Is  Imposed 
on  the  dealer  contract  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation from  any  outside  source.  This  may 
include  Increasing  the  discount  or  dealer 
reserve  or  taking  the  paper  with  recourse.  It 
mav  also  Include  requiring  a  larger  down- 
paMuent.  shorter  maturity,  a  co-signer  or 
guarantor.    5  603(d)(3).    5  615. 

43.  If.  subsequent  to  an  extension  of  credit 
to  a  consumer,  a  financial  Institution  sells 
the  consumer's  obligation  to  a  third  party 
{including  a  collection  agency),  and  fur- 
nishes information  on  the  consumer  which 
was  obtained  from  outside  sources  to  the 
third  party  In  connection  with  that  sale,  does 
the  financial  Institution  become  r.  consumer 
reporting  agency? 

No.  Such  a  transaction  Is  a  business  trans- 
action which  is  generally  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Act. 

VI.  Investigative  consumer  reports 

44.  What  Is  an  "Investigative  consumer  re- 
port"? 

This  would  be  a  consumer  report  compiled 
from  personal  Interviews  with  neighbors. 
friends,  associates  or  others  as  to  the  con- 
sumer's character,  general  reputation,  per- 
sonal characteristics,  or  mode  of  living. 
§  603ie) 

45.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a  fi- 
nancial Institution  as  a  user  of  an  investiga- 
tive consumer  report? 

When  such  a  report  is  requested  from  a 
consumer  reporting  agency,  the  financial  in- 
stitution must  mail  or  deliver  written  notice 
to  the  consumer  within  three  days  that  an 
investigative  report  IncUiding  information  as 
to  his  character,  general  reputation,  person- 
al characteristics,  and  mode  of  living  may 
be  made.  He  must  also  be  Informed  that  he 
mav  make  a  written  request  for  the  "nature 
and  scope"  of  the  Investigation.  If  the  con- 
sumer makes  a  written  request  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  the  financial  Institu- 
tion must  make  a  complete  and  accurate  dis- 
closure of  the  "nature  and  scope"  of  the  In- 
vestigation. One  way  to  do  this  ( although  not 
required  by  the  law)  would  be  to  furnish  the 
consumer  a  copy  of  any  questionnaires  to 
be  used  in  the  Investigation.  Within  5  days 
after  the  consumer's  request  (or  5  days  after 
the  time  the  report  was  first  requested  by  the 
financial  institution,  whichever  is  later) 
these  disclosures  must  be  made  ;n  writing  by 
mailing  them  or  otherwise  delivering  them  to 
the  consumer.  5  603(e).  §606.  5  609(a)(2) 

46  Are  disclosures  required  In  all  Instances 
when  Investigative  consumer  reports  are 
used? 

No.  They  are  not  applicable  when  the  re- 
port is  to  be  used  for  employment  purposes 
and  the  consumer  has  not  specifically  applied 
for  the  position.  5  606(a)(2)  In  addition, 
they  are  not  required  if  the  financial  institu- 
tion conducts  an  Investigation  for  Its  own 
purposes,  using  Its  own  employees. 

47  What  If  a  financial  Institution  denies 
credit,  insurance  or  employment  or  Increases 
the  charge  for  credit  or  insurance  based  upon 
information  In  an  Investigative  consumer 
report? 

The  financial  institution  must  make  the 
'user'  disclosures  described  In  Section  I. 

48  Are  special  requirements  Imposed  on 
a  financial  Institution  that  Is  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  If  it  prepares  an  Investiga- 
tive consumer  report  for  a  third  party? 

Yes  Adverse  information  (other  than 
puhjlic  record  Information)   In  such  a  report 
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cannot  be  included  in  a  subsequent  con- 
sumer report  unless  verified  In  the  process 
of  making  the  subsequent  report,  or  unless 
received  within  the  three  months  preceed- 
Ing  the  date  the  subsequent  report  Is  fur- 
nished. I  614 

49.  If  a  consumer  requests  disclosure  of  In- 
formation In  his  file,  must  the  financial  in- 
stitution disclose  the  nature  and  substance 
of  the  Information  contained  In  the  investi- 
gative consumer  report? 

Yes.  However,  the  source  of  Information 
acquired  solely  for  use  in  preparing  an  in- 
vestigative consumer  report  and  actually 
used  for  no  other  purpose,  need  not  be  dis- 
closed. S  609(a) (2) 

VII.  Responsibilities  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion uhen  it  furnishes  or  v^es  consumer 
reports  for  employment  purposes 

50.  Can  a  financial  institution  give  out 
Information  on  a  consumer  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  about  the  coiisumer  for  employment 
purposes? 

Yes.  However.  If  it  regularly  furnishes  In- 
formation other  than  as  to  its  own  transac- 
tions or  experiences  with  the  Individual.  It 
may  become  a  consumer  reporting  agencv. 
§  603 ( d ) ,  §  604 

51.  What  is  the  definition  of  a  report  used 
for  "employment  purposes"? 

It  means  a  report  used  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  a  consumer  for  employment,  pro- 
motion, reassignment  or  retention  as  an  em- 
ployee. 5  603(h) 

52.  Do  the  restrictions  on  furnishing  ob- 
solete Information  apply  to  Information  fur- 
nished by  a  financial  institution  for  em- 
ployment purposes  if  it  is  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency? 

Yes.  except  where  the  information  is  t<3 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  employment 
of  an  individual  at  an  annual  salary  which 
equals,  or  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  equal.  $20,000  or  more.  In  that  case,  the 
restrictions  on  obsolete  information  do  not 
apply.  5  605(b) 

53  Are  there  special  requirements  if  a 
financial  institution,  which  Is  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency,  furnishes  a  report  for  em- 
ployment purposes  which  contains  matters 
of  public  record  (such  as  liens.  Judgments, 
pending  law  suits,  arrests,  convictioiis.  etc.) 
which  are  likely  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  consumer's  ability  to  obtain  em- 
ployment? 

Yes.  At  the  time  the  Information  is  re- 
ported to  the  user,  the  financial  institution 
must  notify  the  consumer  of  the  fact  that 
public  record  Information  is  being  reported, 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  such  Information  Is  being 
reported. 

As  an  alternative,  the  financial  Institution 
need  not  make  these  disclosures  if  It  main- 
tains strict  procedures  designed  to  Insure 
that,  whenever  public  record  information 
which  is  likely  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
a  consumer's  ability  to  obtain  employment 
Is  reported.  It  Is  complete  and  up-to-date.  The 
statute  provides  that  Items  of  public  record 
relating  to  arrests.  Indictments,  convictions, 
suits,  tax  liens,  and  outstanding  judgments 
shall  be  considered  up-to-date  if  the  Insti- 
tution reports  the  current  pubMc  record 
status  of  the  Item  at  the  time  the  report  is 
reported.  §  613 

54.  In  evaluating  a  potential  employee 
may  a  financial  institution  obtain  a  con- 
sumer report  from  a  consumer  reporting 
agency. or  other  Information  from  present  or 
former  employers? 

Yes.  However,  financial  Institutions  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration should  not  rely  entirely  upon  a  con- 
sumer report  to  obtain  information  as  to 
whether  an  individual  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of 
trust  to  meet  Section  19  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829).  Infor- 
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mation  relating  to  such  crimes  Is  relevant 
to  meeting  the  requirements  of  Section  19 
regardless  of  when  the  conviction  occurred, 
whereas  such  information,  if  older  than  7 
years,  will  probably  not  be  contained  in  a  re- 
port from  a  consumer  reporting  agency,  un- 
less the  report  is  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  employment  a:  an  annual  salary  of 
$20,000  or  more. 

55.  Must  the  consumer  be  notified  If  the 
report  takes  the  form  of  an  Investigative  con- 
sumer report  ■> 

Generally  yes,  if  the  financial  Institution 
requests  the  report  from  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency.  However,  notification  would 
not  be  required  if  the  report  Is  obtained  in 
connection  with  employment,  promotion,  or 
reassignment  for  which  the  consumer  has 
not  specifically  applied.  Otherwise,  he  mtist 
be  notified  of  the  request  for  an  investigative 
report  within  3  days  of  the  request,  and  the 
financial  institution  must  otherwise  comply 
with  5  606.  as  outlined  In  questions  45.  46 
and  47. 

66.  Does  the  financial  Institution  have 
any  responsibilities  to  the  prospective  em- 
ployee if  employment  Is  denied  on  the  basis 
of  a  consumer  report? 

Yes.  If  employment  Is  denied,  even  par- 
tially on  the  basis  of  Information  In  a  con- 
sumer report  from  a  consumer  reporting 
agency,  the  Individual  must  be  given  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consumer  reporting 
agency  making  the  report.  However,  if  em- 
ployment is  denied  because  of  Information 
from  a  source  other  than  a  consumer  re- 
porting agencv.  no  disclosures  are  necessary. 
§  615 

VIII.  Penalties,  liabilities  and  the  act's 
effect  on  State  law 

57.  What  are  the  civil  liabilities  for  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  Act? 

"The  Act  provides  civil  liabilities  for  either 
willfully  or  negligently  falling  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  The  liabil- 
ities apply  to  financial  Institutions  as  users 
of  consumer  reports  and  as  consumer  re- 
porting agencies  where  they  are  acting  in 
that  capacity.  In  the  case  of  negligent  non- 
compliance, a  financial  Institution  may  be 
liable  to  the  consumer  for  any  actual  dam- 
ages substalned  by  the  consumer,  court  costs 
and  reasonable  attorney's  fees.  If  the  failure 
to  comply  is  willful,  a  financial  Institution 
may  also  be  liable  to  the  consvimer  for  puni- 
tive damages.  5  616.  §  617 

58.  Is  there  any  protection  where  a  financial 
institution  which  is  a  "user"  has  made  a 
good  faith  attempt  to  comply? 

Yes.  A  user  of  information  will  not  be 
held  liable  If  he  shows  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  that  at  the  time  of  an  alleged 
violation  he  maintained  resisonable  proce- 
dures to  assure  compliance.  5  606(c) .  5  615(c) 

59.  What  is  the  statute  of  limitations  on 
civil  liability? 

Any  action  must  be  brought  within  two 
years  from  the  date  on  which  the  liability 
arises,  except  in  certain  situations  where 
there  has  been  a  material  and  willful  mis- 
representation. In  which  case  the  action  may 
be  brought  within  two  years  after  discovery 
by  the  consumer  of  the  misrepresentation. 
§  618 

60.  Are  there  any  criminal  penalties? 
Yes.  The   Act  provides  for   a   fine  of  not 

more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  In  the  case  of 
any  person  who  willfully  and  knowingly  ob- 
tains information  from  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency  under  false  pretenses.  The  same 
criminal  penalty  can  be  Imposed  upon  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  financial  institution 
which  Is  a  consumer  reporting  agency  who 
willfully  and  knowingly  provides  information 
from  a  financial  institution's  files  about  a 
consumer  to  a  person  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive it.  §  619.  5  620 

61.  What  effect  does  the  Act  ha\e  upon 
State  law? 
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This  Act  does  not  annul,  alter,  affect,  or  ex- 
empt any  person  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  from  complying  with  the  laws  of 
any  State  with  respect  to  the  collection,  dis- 
tribution, or  use  of  any  Information  on  con- 
sumers, except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws 
are  Inconsistent  with  any  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
consistency. §  622 

(Note. — The  text  of  the  act  appears  at  this 
point  In  the  press  release,  but  Is  not  being 
Included  In  the  Congressional  Record.) 

(PVom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May    24,    1971) 

Many   Home   Loans   Frozen   by   CREDrr 

Reporting  Act 

(By  Robert  J.  Cole) 

New  York. — Bankers  have  been  predicting 
for  some  time  that  mortgage  money  Ls  going 
to  be  much  easier  to  get  now. 

However.  Just  as  the  predictions  are  be- 
ginning to  come  true,  a  new  and  completely 
unforseen  problem  has  come  up  that  Is 
threatening  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  funds  to 
thousands  of  qualified  home  buyers  all  over 
the  country. 

The  problem,  ironically,  is  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act.  which  went  into  effect  last 
month  as  a  new  federal  law  guaranteeing 
anyone  the  right  to  find  out  what  Is  on  file 
about  him  in  his  local  credit  t^ureau  and  to 
correct  any  errors  that  may  be  there. 

But  the  way  the  law  is  being  interpreted, 
any  organization  that  provides  others  the 
same  services  as  a  credit  bureau — such  as  a 
bank,  a  savings  ana  loan  association,  a  credit 
union  and  others — are  also  considered  as 
credit  bureaus  and  as  such  must  open  their 
flies  to  consumers. 

SECRECY    fPHELD 

As  a  consequence,  many  lenders  who  have 
no  intentions  of  opening  up  their  flies  to 
consumers  have  simply  stopped  taking  appli- 
cations for  mortgage."  to  be  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Until  the  new  federal  law  went  into  effect, 
this  is  how  the  program  worked  You  applied 
for  an  FHA  or  VA  mortgage  loan  at  the  lender 
of  your  choice.  He  checked  your  credit 
through  normal  channels,  usually  a  local 
retail  credit  bureau,  and  forwarded  this  In- 
formation to  the  government  for  evaluation 
If  the  government  approved,  you  got  your 
mortgage  loan.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

The  beauty  of  an  FHA  or  a  VA  mortgage 
loan,  of  course,  is  that  you  don't  have  to  use 
as  much  of  your  own  money  as  you  do  with 
conventional  mortgage  loans. 

Now,  however,  lawyers  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  taken  the  position  that  if  lenders 
continue  to  operate  the  same  way  in  provid- 
ing credit  information  on  you.  they  auto- 
matically become  "consumer  reporting  agen- 
cies." and  therefore  subject  to  the  same  re- 
quirements as  credit  bureaus. 

Rep.  Richard  T.  Hanna.  D-Calif  .  who 
brought  the  issue  into  the  open  not  long  ago, 
remarked:  "We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  a 
bureaucratic  morass  which  is  already  having 
a  severe  and  negative  Impact  upon,  of  all 
things,  mortgage  financing." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  other  agencies  empow- 
ered with  policing  the  law  already  have  de- 
cided that  the  Congress  did  not  intend  that 
mortgage  lenders  to  be  placed  in  such  Jeop- 
ardy but  have  not  given  the  industry  the 
assurance  it  needs  to  grant  FHA  and  VA 
mortgage  loans. 

APPLICATION    FROZEN 

■'The  result  of  all  this  government  thrsish- 
Ing  Is  that  thousands  of  potential  homeown- 
ers throughout  the  nation  are  flndlng  them- 
selves in  Umbo,"  Hanna  said.  "Their  applica- 
tions for  mortgage  loans  have  been  frozen 
and  will  stay  in  that  condition  until  the 
mess  is  straightened  out." 
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The  picture  may  improve  soon. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  said  It  hoped 
to  have  new  guidelines  for  Its  member  banks 
by  tomorrow.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
said  it  expected  to  have  similar  guidelines 
"sometime  this  week." 

Both  government  agencies  will  tell  lenders 
that  they  will  be  considered  "'Joint  users"  of 
credit  Information  and.  therefore,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  requirements  as  credit  bu- 
reaus when  granting  mortgage  loans. 

While  these  guidelines  will  give  the  lend- 
ers assurance  that  thb  government  would  not 
consider  them  in  violation  of  the  law.  it  will 
not  protect  lenders  against  suits  by  con- 
sumers. 
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OKLAHOMAN    TO    TAKE    REINS    OF 
COLLEGE  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKL.^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Oklahoma  will  receive  a  signal  distinc- 
tion in  July  when  one  of  your  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Hicks  Epton.  of  Wewoka,  takes 
office  as  president  of  the  American 
College   of   Trial   Lawyers. 

Mr.  Epton  is  taking  on  this  challenging 
task  at  69,  an  age  when  many  men  think 
more  of  retirement  than  of  moving  on 
to  new  important  responsibilities.  But 
this  is  typical  of  Mr.  Epton's  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  law. 

As  a  trial  lawyer  myself.  I  am  gratified 
to  see  a  man  of  Mr.  Epton's  philosophy 
of  law  take  this  distinguished  and  influ- 
ential post.  Mr.  Epton  is  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  the  delays  in  justice  which 
are  bogging  down  our  judicial  proces.ses. 
as  I  am.  He  plans  as  one  of  his  first  steps 
in  his  new  job  to  name  a  well-financed 
committee  to  study  these  trial  processes 
and  recommend  improvements.  I  am 
with  him  all  the  way  on  this  project. 

One  of  Oklahoma's  finest  reporters 
Miss  Ivy  Coffey,  of  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan.  has  written  an  excellent  story 
on  Mr.  Epton.  This  story,  "Country 
Lawyer  Speaks  Out"  appeared  in 
the  Oklahoman  magazine,  Oklahoma's 
Orbit,  on  May  23,  1971.  I  would  like  to 
have  it  appear  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope 
all  Members  of  this  body  will  take  note 
of  Mr.  Epton's  comments  on  the  state  of 
our  judiciary  and  .some  of  his  ideas  for 
improvement: 

Cou.NTRY   Lawyer  Speaks  Out 
(By  Ivy  Coffey) 

A  country  lawyer  from  Wewoka.  Okla.. 
wants  to  change  the  world 

Come  July,  hell  have  a  chance  to  do  Juu 
that. 

Hicks  E5pton.  who  sincerely  believes  the 
world  revolves  around  his  beloved  Wewok.i. 
%vill  take  office  that  month  as  president  of 
the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 

Epton  has  already  had  an  ever-widening 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  trials.  But  he's  not 
yet  satisfied.  He  waius  to  wreak  even  .greater 
changes. 

For  openers,  he'd  like  to: 

Speed  the  wheels  of  Justice  in  these  United 
States. 

Chase  the  "subcrners  of  perjury  and  Jury 
fixers"  from  our  courtrooms. 

Replace  them  with  qualified  attorneys  ded- 
icated  to  seeking  out   the   truth. 

EUlmlnate  judges  whom  he  terms  Dead 
Flies  in  the  Ointment  ". 


Now  69-years-young.  Epton  will  be  In- 
stalled during  ceremonies  In  London. 

You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  he'll  be 
playing  the  country  lawyer  bit  to  the  hilt. 
It's  a  role  he  heartily  enjoys. 

But  the  country  lawyer  bit  Is  a  front  for 
a  serious,  dedicated  man;  a  man  who  long 
before  the  practice  was  popular  Joined  novel- 
ist Erie  Stanley  Gardner  in  campaigns  to 
upset  the  convictions  of  Innocent  people. 

Epton  has  played  a  leading  role  during 
the  past  decade  In  national  studies  on  ways 
to  upgrade  the  administration  of  Justice. 

The  surge  in  crime — up  148  per  cent  in 
the  last  decade — has  led  to  a  desperate  con- 
dition which  demands  action  to  head  off  a 
national  scandal  and  to  upgrade  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

The  situation  was  summarized  by  a  former 
government  official  as  "...  a  non-system 
where  police  don't  catch  them  (criminals). 
the  courts  drnt  try  them  and  the  prisons 
don't  reform  tliem." 

Courts,  already  undermanned,  have  be- 
come bottlenecks  at  every  level  by  the  sheer 
volume  of  c.xses  New  defendants'  rights  de- 
fined by  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  have  as- 
sured legal  counsel  to  the  poor.  This  has 
multiplied  the  number  of  pre-trial  motions, 
trials  and  appeals  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burc?r  in  a  memo  to  federal  judges  before 
til"  start  rf  the  new  year  urged  a  speedup, 
.saying,  'Public  patience  is  running  out  and 
we  must  respond" 

Added  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  ac- 
cused to  trial  is  the  question  of  expediting 
the  trial  to  completion.  This  phase  is  com- 
pounded by  incompetent  Judges,  many  of 
whom  are  politically  appointed  or  selected, 
and  by  inexperienced,  inept  lawyers. 

Trials  themselves  turn  into  marathons. 
Courtrooms  have  become  theaters  and  tele- 
vision allows  the  nation  to  watch  the  prin- 
cipals outside  the  courtroom. 

He  said  there  are  two  major  issues  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  today: 

Interminable  delays,  not  only  in  getting 
criminal  cases  to  trial,  but  In  disposing  of 
them  after  they  reach  the  courtroom. 

A  return  to  advocacy  training,  the  rejuve- 
nation of  trial  skills. 

Epton  will  name  a  top  committee  (and  It 
will  be  well-financed,  he  said)  to  study  the 
delays  in  the  process  of  a  trial. 

He  cited  the  Charles  Manson  murder  case, 
which  ended  March  29  after  a  nine-month, 
two-part  trial  which  was  the  longest  criminal 
proceeding  in  California  history  and  possibly 
in  United  States  history. 

"I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  whether  It's  necessary  to 
spread  a  criminal  trial  over  almost  a  year. 
If  not.  how  do  you  stop  it?" 

Epton,  who  admires  the  English  system  of 
Ju.stice,  said  the  "most  Intricate  "  trial  in 
England  would  last  a  maximum  of  10  days. 
He  said  a  case  lasting  seven  days  in  England 
could  take  seven  years  in  the  United  States 
reaching  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"At  a  distance  I  don't  know  if  5  minutes 
is  too  long  (in  the  Manson  case),"  Epton 
continued,  "but  the  public  Is  entitled  to  an 
informed  answer  with  emphasis  on  in- 
formed." 

"The  public  has  to  be  m  on  this— it  s  a 
three-legged  stool— Judges,  lawyers,  con- 
cerned persons  " 

Epton  said  "a  big  thing"  in  his  program 
will  be  a  return  to  advocacy  training,  plead- 
ing a  man's  cause  in  court,  "a  rejuvenation 
of  trial  skills,  not  minimal  ones.  The  trial 
load  and  the  appellate  load  would  be  halved 
if  competent  lawyers  were  available." 

Epton  said  only  10  universities  offer  ade- 
quate advocacy  training  to  law  school  stu- 
dents. 

"We  must  get  back  to  that,"  he  said.  He 
acknowledges  that  lack  of  training  and  lack 
of  Interest  In  criminal  law  have  affected  the 
system  of  Justice. 

"We've  wrapped  our  pharasaical  robes 
around   us  and  stayed   away  from  criminal 
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courts  and  too  often  leave  them  to  sub- 
orners of  perjury  and  Jury  flxers.  This  Is 
moraJly  and  professionally  wrong."  Epton 
said. 

"It's  foolish  to  brush  aside  criticism,  Epton 
added.  He  feels  strongly  the  legal  profession 
must  brush  up  its  Image  and  even  more  Im- 
portant, must  sharpen  Its  skills. 

(A  recent  public  opinion  survey  of  1,717 
persons  across  the  nation  indicated  (32  per 
cent)  the  ordinary  person  cannot  afford  really 
good  la'wyers  and  (20  per  cent)  that  lawyers 
don't  really  have  a  client's  interest  at  heart.) 

Epton's  concern  for  criminal  cases  was  re- 
flected in  the  preface  he  wrote  for  ""The  Trial 
Manual  for  the  Defense  of  Criminal  Ctises,"  a 
two-year  study  he  participated  In  and  which, 
he  said,  '"hit  the  bloodstream  of  the  profes- 
sion." He  said  he  preferred  to  call  the  manual 
a  guide  for  "minimal  skills  presenting  ad- 
versary matters." 

"I  don't  like  the  word  'technique,' "  he 
added.  "It  seems  like  a  hot  shot  method  of 
teaching  little  boys  to  get  big  verdicts." 

The  work  was  intended  as  "a  tool  which 
could  be  used  reasonably  well  in  the  defense 
of  persons  charged  with  crime  by  the  dis- 
ciplined lawyer  experienced  in  some  degree 
in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  .  .  .  there  sim- 
ply were  not  and  are  not  enough  experienced 
defense  lawyers  to  go  around  .  .  ." 

"Ours  continues  to  be  an  adversary  sys- 
tem." Epton  wrote.  "If  It  works  to  any  reas- 
onable degree  there  must  be  fairly  competent 
advocates  on  both  sides,  else  the  skill  of  one 
may  tend  to  overbalance  the  scales  and  de- 
feat the  search  for  truth." 

Epton  said  "it  seems  proper  to  observe  that 
already  emerging  Is  a  new  professional  pride 
In  many  lawyers,  who.  for  the  first  time  in 
decades,  have  appeared  In  criminal  court  de- 
fense of  parties  charged  with  crime.  An  an- 
cient Idealism  has  been  stirred  .  .  .  this  by- 
product may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  the  expansion  of  the  due  process 
concept." 

The  Wewoka  lawyer  was  one  of  15  members 
of  a  committee  named  by  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  to  formulate  uniform  rules 
on  admissibility  of  evidence  and  competency 
of  ■witnesses  in  civil  and  criminal  trials  In 
U.S.  district  courts. 

Epton  described  the  report  of  the  five-year 
project,  which  was  completed  recently. 

"This  work  will  enable  a  young  man  to  go 
into  federal  court  with  foreknowledge  of 
rules  of  evidence.  We  dealt  in  specifics,  not 
platitudes.  It's  Just  like  the  story  of  the  old 
lady  who  cooked  with  gin.  You  might  not  like 
her  food  but  you  liked  her  gravy.  Lawyers 
who  may  not  like  our  rules  will  sure  like  the 
gravy." 

Epton  was  the  "only  lawyer  west  of  the 
Mississippi"  Involved  In  the  five-month  study 
of  courtroom  disruption  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Trial  La'wyers  last  year.  The 
report  sounded  a  .warning  to  "that  small  but 
vociferous  and  disruptive  element  in  the  bar, 
which  uses  the  court  for  foreign  and  alien 
purposes  of  politics  rather  than  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth."" 

"Eveiything  revolves  around  Wewoka.  de- 
pending on  how  far  you  reach."  Epton  said. 

His  reich  includes  frequent  cross-country 
travel  to  take  part  In  the  national  panels 
probing  the  legal  profession.  And  it  goes  be- 
yond London,  where  he  will  assume  leader- 
ship of  the  American  College  of  Trial  Law- 
yers. 

Epton's  reach  will  be  extended  even  fur- 
ther in  August  when  he  and  his  wife  will  go 
to  Yugoslavia  for  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  conference.  This  trip  will  follow  Epton's 
conferences  with  England's  bar  leaders,  in- 
cluding the  lord  chancellcr. 

Epton's  law  office  in  a  Wewoka  bank  build- 
ing reflects  his  enihusia.'^ms,  interests  and 
zeal  for  his  profession. 

He  pointed  to  a  framed  parchment  on  the 
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wall  and  said,  "That  sums  up  my  philosophy." 
It  was  written  by  Francis  Bacon,  16th  century 
English  essayist,  philosopher  and  statesman: 

"Hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession; 
from  the  which  as  men  of  course,  do  seek  to 
receive  countenance  and  proflt;  so  ought  they 
of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves  by  way  of 
amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  there- 
unto." 

A  look  at  the  books  and  pictures  in  Ep- 
ton's office  tells  something  of  his  Interests. 
There  are  books  about  Baptists,  travel,  horses, 
the  law.  There  is  an  Oriental  wood  carving 
of  a  horse. 

(Epton  ■wrote  a  touching  report,  "Lady  Is 
Dead,"'  when  the  family's  beloved  Tennessee 
walking  horse.  Nodding  Lady  B.,  which  had 
been  theirs  for  20  years,  died  in  1969  at  the 
age  of  24.  "No  effort  will  be  made  to  replace 
her.  It  simply  could  not  be  done.  An  epic  has 
closed." 

There  are  family  pictures,  a  picture  of  a 
friend.  Lord  Denning,  who  was  Involved  In 
the  Profumo  case  trials  in  England,  and  an 
autographed  picture  of  the  late  Erie  Stanley 
Gardner,  lawyer,  founder  of  "The  Court  of 
Last  Resort,"  and  prolific  author  of  Perry 
Mason  mysteries. 

There  Is  a  picture  of  Elisha  J.  Brown,  first 
white  citizen  of  Wewoka,  not  related  to  the 
Seminole  Indian  Browns  but  adopted  into 
the  tribe.  He  operated  the  first  Indian  trad- 
ing post  at  Wewoka  In  1866. 

Epton  Joined  Gardner  In  a  long  effort  to 
gain  the  release  of  a  man  convicted  in  Okla- 
homa for  murder.  This  was  an  unpopular 
cause,  he  recalled,  long  before  deprivation  of 
rights  cases  drew  wide  attention.  They  re- 
ceived no  pay  or  gratitude  for  their  efforts 
"not  even  a  postage  stamp."  After  10  years  It 
was  ruled  the  man  was  convicted  illegally. 

"When  the  man  drew  his  first  breath  of 
clean  air  out  of  prison."  Epton  chuckled,  "he 
looked  at  us  and  said,  'It  sure  took  you  long 
enough  to  get  an  Innocent  man  free.'  " 

Epton  sometimes  Interrupts  serious  talk 
or  storytelling,  leans  back  in  his  leather  chair 
and  "pwntlficates,"  as  he  calls  it. 

Some  comments  during  an  afterncion  of 
"visiting": 

"You  touch  life  in  so  many  points  In  county 
seats  but  you  can't  tell  young  people  that. 
La'wyers  have  outmarrled  themselves.  Their 
wives  point  out  there  Is  no  ballet,  no  opera 
In  little  towns." 

"Maybe  I  have  an  impish  sense  of  disdain. 
But  if  we  didn't  laugh,  we  might  cry." 

"There's  so  much  to  write,  so  much  to 
read,  so  much  to  do,  so  many  songs  to  sing, 
so  many  young  folks  to  be  concerned  about." 

"Due  process  is  a  two-edged  sword.  We 
must  give  due  process  or  criminals  (accused) 
will  walk  the  streets  " 

"People  should  keep  their  eyes  to  the  hills 
with  a  little  vision." 

"When  we  (lawyers)  forget  we  are  dealing 
with  humans.  Individual  beings,  we  have  lost 
the  point." 

"Give  me  the  facts  and  the  law  will  take 
care  of  itself."' 

'The  best  part  of  my  Job  Is  I  like  people.  Ev- 
eryone is  distinct.  There's  a  high  test  of 
morality  in  assaying  the  facts." 

"War  Is  the  ultimate  In  cruelty,  the  ulti- 
mate in  lack  of  law  " 

"Law  is  really  not  very  logical.  We  must 
essay  our  human  materials." 

Epton  combines  legal  terms.  Scriptures  and 
colloquialisms  into  eloquent  expressions  of 
philosophy.  His  brother,  the  Rev.  T.  Hollls 
Epton,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
Duncan,  separated  h!s  "folklore  comments 
from  Holy  Writ  and  suggested  appropriate 
Scriptures"  for  "The  Ten  Commandments  for 
Trial  Lawyers"  they  wrote  "The  Practical 
Lawyer,"  an  American  Bar  Association  pub- 
lication. 

"We  hope  it  will  stimulate  many  others 
to  write  their  own  set  of  conunandments.  We 
can  collect  and  share  them.  Thusly  may  the 
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testing  fires  of  advocacy  be  rekindled  In  our 
profession,"  lawyer  Epton  said. 

The  Eptons'  commandments  for  trial 
lawyers: 

Thou  Shalt  be  dUigent. 

Thou  Shalt  be  steadfast  and  courageous. 

Thou  Shalt  be  loyal. 

Thou  Shalt  possess  true  humility. 

Thou  Shalt  keep  perspective. 

Thou  Shalt  be  sincere. 

Thou  Shalt  subordinate  thine  own  ego  to 
the  cause. 

Thou  Shalt  remember  thou  art  dealing  with 
human  beings. 

Thou  Shalt  be  captain  of  the  trial  ship. 

Thou  Shalt  remember  thy  unnamed  clients 
are  the  administration  of  Justice  and  the 
legal  profession. 

Epton  pointed  out  the  faults  of  some 
Judges  in  a  1964  address  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  section  on  Judicial  adminis- 
tration meeting  in  New  York  City,  titled 
"What's  Wrong  With  Trial  Courts — or  Dead 
Flies  In  the  Ointment  " 

The  title  is  from  Eccleslastes :  "Dead  flies 
cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to  send 
forth  a  stinking  savour;  so  doth  a  little  fol- 
ly him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
honor." 

Epton  discussed  "bad  attitudes  and  habits 
of  good  men  and  average  to  excellent  Judges," 
citing: 

The  Judge  who  thinks  he  Is  anointed — not 
merely  appointed. 

The  Judge  who  falls  to  realize  that  Justice, 
not  speed  should  be  the  aim  of  all  litiga- 
tion. 

The  Judge  who  assumes  he  is  a  presiding 
officer.  ("Most  of  the  travesties,  the  horse 
play,  the  grandstanding,  the  ham  acting  is 
the  direct  and  proximate  result  of  loose, 
sloppy,  unplanned  bench  work  .  .  .  deplorable 
as  is  the  pusher,  the  milk  toast  preslder  is 
worse.") 

The  Judge  who  faUs  to  realize  that  Justice 
must  appear  to  be  done  as  well  as  being 
done.  (Epton  agrees  strongly  with  the  long- 
standing English  concept  that  it  Is  vital 
that  Justice  appears  to  be  done  as  well  as 
being  done.) 

The  Judge  who  has  no  consideration  for 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  lawyers  Involved. 

The  Judge  who  assumes  he  knows  as  much 
about  the  case  as  the  lawyer  who  has  worked 
on  it  for  months. 

The  Judge  who  considers  lawyers  and  Juries 
as  sometimes  necessary  but  always  nuisances. 
(Epton  cited  the  example  of  a  Judge  who  de- 
cided the  county  attorney  was  not  properly 
invesUgatlng  a  homicide  so  the  Judge  switch- 
ed Ills  robe  for  khakis,  conducted  an  investi- 
gation and  then  a  vigorous  trial  with  the 
Intended  conviction  but  subsequent  unin- 
tended reversal  on  appeal — all  ■with  the  re- 
sult that  a  guilty  man  went  unpunished.) 

The  Judge  who  kow-tows.  (This  Judge 
leaks  important,  confidential  information 
and  '"opens  the  windows  to  the  hot  winds 
of  prejudice.'" 

But  Epton  concludes.  "The  task  of  a  Judge 
Is  seldom  easy  and  even  less  often  appre- 
ciated." 

Epton  wrote  In  The  Oklahoma  Bar  Journal 
in  October,  1969,  "However  much  we  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  average  citizen  feels 
he  can  get  an  even  shake  with  some  pre- 
ferred character,  the  solemn  truth  is  he  does 
not  believe  it  .  .  .  the  public  is  asking  some 
questions  which  only  the  lawyer  and  the 
Judge  can  answer." 

He  also  stated  the  virility,  independence 
and  authority  of  the  courts  depend  on  their 
acceptance  by  the  public.  "And  the  accept- 
ance finally  rests  on  the  understanding  and 
approval  of  the  generally  informed  citizen 
on  the  work  of  the  courts  and  of  the  legal 
profession  .  .  .  thus  it  is  not  so  much  to 
say  that  the  administration  of  Justice  should 
be  and  Indeed  is  everybody's  business  and 
should  be  the  concern  of  everv  citizen  " 
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REPORT  FROM  CONGRESSMAN 
ED  ESHLEMAN 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    prNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  recently  sent  my  constituents  a 
newsletter.  I  am  including  the  contents 
of  that  newsletter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

CHIN.^    COMPARISON 

Most  Americans  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  signs  that  our  ley  relations  with  Red 
China  are  beginning  to  thaw.  We  all  wish 
President  Nixon  well  In  his  attempt  to  ease 
world  tensions  by  reaching  out  to  China.  But 
we  must  not  let  our  optimism  blur  realities. 
For  Instance,  we  must  be  a  little  wary  of  the 
kind  of  press  reports  that  followed  the  visit 
of  the  US.  table  tennis  team  to  the  land  of 
Mao.  Those  reports  stressed  things  like  the 
adniiratlon  the  American  ping-pong  players 
e.xpressed  for  the  austerity  and  discipline 
they  observed  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain 
But.  in  the  United  States,  austerity  and  dis- 
cipline are  known  by  other  terms — poverty 
and  repression. 

CONTROVEKSY    OR    CONSEgt-TNCES 

The  Nation's  Capital  is  at  once  the  symbol 
and  the  center  of  our  living  democracy.  At 
any  given  time,  on  any  given  issue,  there  will 
be  Americans  who  disagree  passionately  and 
Intelligently  with  policies  fashioned  In  this 
city.  But  the  essence  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  for  those  who  disagree,  there 
are  accepted  ways  to  try  to  persuade  others 
without  infringing  on  their  rights.  A  minor- 
ity may  become  a  majority  in  this  country  if 
It  Is  prepared  to  work  hard  for  a  Just  cause 
or  a  valid  idea;  and  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  understand  and  accept  those 
ground  rules.  The  few  who  are  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  ground  rules  then  must  accept 
the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

POLICY    CHANCE 

It  was  little  noted  In  the  news  media,  but 
the  Nixon  Administration  announced  a  for- 
eign aid  change  that  should  make  sense  to 
many  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen,  The  change 
was  announced  by  George  Shultz,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
He  said  that  the  'Marshall  Plan  mentality" 
of  the  past,  where  the  U.S.  gave  away  vast 
sums  to  other  Nations,  is  being  replaced  by 
the  'Yankee  trader"  outlook.  That's  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  U.S.  will  consider  "wliat 
our  stakes  are"  and  do  some  "hard  bargain- 
ing "  before  sending  US.  funds  abroad. 

CROWING    LARGER 

Sometime  this  year,  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  16th  Congressional  District  will  be  re- 
drawn. The  present  makeup  of  Lancaster. 
Lebanon  and  Lower  Dauphin  Counties  Is 
30-50.000  people  shy  of  the  number  needed 
prior  to  the  election  in  1972.  The  best  guesses 
are  that  the  new  District  will  take  one  of 
two  forms.  One  plan  might  add  more  of 
Lower  Dauphin  County  to  the  16th.  The 
addition  of  Steelton.  Hlghsplre  and  Derry 
Township  (Hersheyi  to  the  present  District 
make-up  would  provide  the  proper  popula- 
tion balance.  The  second  plan  might  add  a 
portion  of  Chester  County  to  the  District 
and  drop  the  present  portion  of  Dauphin 
County.  In  other  words.  Lancaster  and  Leb- 
anon Counties  would  stay  together,  and  a 
section  of  Chester  County  would  be  used 
to  make  the  District  big  enough.  That  sec- 
tion would  run  from  Honey  Brook,  to  Coates- 
ville.  to  Parkesburg  and  to  Atglen.  Which- 
ever plan  Anally  emerges,  the  population  of 
the    16th    and    the    Job    of    representing    it 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

will    grow  substantially   as   a   result   of   re- 
dlstrlctlng. 

WrrH    PLEASURE 

Recently.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  playing 
host  to  Miss  Lancaster  County  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Miss  Barbara  Jo  Wllkerson.  who 
has  since  given  up  her  title  to  get  married, 
came  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  make  pres- 
entations at  the  White  House  and  on 
Capitol  Hill.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Donna  Weaver,  a  former  Miss  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  James  Althouse  of  the  Ephrata 
Jaycees.  We  all  got  together  on  the  Capitol 
steps  for  the  picture  on  the  right  which  also 
includes  Sam  Youse  and  Bill  Walker  of 
WGSA  Radio  In  Ephrata  and  Bob  Walker 
mo  relation  they  say)  of  my  staff. 

WORTH    MORE 

The  value  of  the  average  American  home 
has  gone  up  markedly  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  Commerce  Department  reports. 
From  511,900  In  1960.  the  average  house  went 
up  to  $17,000  during  the  decade,  an  Increase 
of  43  percent. 

POLL    OPINION 

Tlie  polling  of  the  American  people  has 
become  a  political  art  of  great  consequence. 
.■!>ome  politicians  anxiously  await  each  week's 
poUs  so  that  they'll  know  which  way  to  talk 
and  think.  Other  politicians  manipulate  the 
polls  to  make  the  results  say  something 
which  supports  that  politician's  viewpoint. 
This  causes  me  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
whole  technique  of  sampling  opinion  de- 
serves to  be  called  into  question.  For  exam- 
ple, one  recent  national  poll  showed  that  72 
percent  of  the  American  people  say  they  sup- 
port President  Nixon  in  his  plan  to  end  the 
Vietnam  War  But  those  results  came  just 
a  few  days  after  another  poll  reported  that 
about  that  same  percentage  of  the  American 
people  support  the  proposal  to  withdraw  all 
our  forces  from  Vietnam  by  December  31. 
1971  Since  these  two  opinions  cannot  be 
resolved  rationally,  neither  poll  proved  any- 
thing except  that  the  American  people  are 
frustrated  1  :y  and  tired  of  this  war.  But  that 
fact  does  not  need  a  poll  to  measure  it.  and 
•he  political  use  that  has  been  made  of  these 
two  polls  which  say  one  thing  but  mean 
another,  does  a  disservice  to  national  policy- 
making And.  I  think  that  it's  abovit  time  to 
raise  some  questions  about  that  kind  of  dis- 
service 

COMMENT   ON   CANCER 

As  one  who  has  fought  a  successful  round 
against  cancer,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  new 
program  that  is  underway  toward  conquer- 
ing the  disease,  A  recent  statement  In  the 
Baltimore  Sun  caught  my  eye  in  this  regard 
'AU  of  us  must  believe,  as  well  as  hope,  that 
the  dread  affliction  of  cancer  will  yield  in 
time,  as  other  diseases  already  have,  to  med- 
ical science  President  Nixon.  foUjwlng 
through  on  promises  made  earlier  in  the 
year,  now  proposes  to  concentrate,  invigorate 
accelerate  and  dramatize,  too.  the  Govern- 
ment s  cancer  research  efforts.  He  would  add 
$100  million  to  the  program  and  he  would 
set  the  goal  as  a  cure  There  Is  every  indi- 
cation that  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple will  give  their  warm  endorsement  "  The 
House  already  has  acted  on  the  ;iroposal 
and  authorized  the  extra  money 

WELFARE   WISDOM 

The  problem  with  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem, according  to  one  humorist.  Is  that  peo- 
ple neither  love  It  nor  leave  It 

HISTORY    OF   BUNK 

It  wouldn't  be  very  nice  to  say  that  you 
might  have  guessed  it.  but  the  word  ■  buiik  ' 
meaning  nonsense  probably  originated  m  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  16th  Con- 
gress f  1819-1820 1 ,  Representative  Felix  Walk- 
er, a  North  Carolina  mountaineer,  arose  and 
began  such  a  lengthy,  irrelevant  speech  -hat 
many  of   the  othe.--   Representatives   walked 
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out.  Apologizing,  he  explained,  "I'm  talking 
for  Buncombe,"  a  county  In  his  district.  The 
phrase  caught  on  and  came  to  mean  any 
empty  speech.  Eventually  It  was  shortened 
to  Just  plain  "bunk." 

RIDING    THE    RAILS 

"I  ve  been  working  on  the  Amtrak'  may 
never  make  It  as  a  popular  song,  but  Con- 
gress and  millions  of  f>eople  are  hoping  that 
the  new  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  mass 
transportation.  The  aim  of  the  new  firm  is 
to  get  people  back  riding  trains  on  short-haul 
trips.  Altogether,  Amtrak  took  over  285  oper- 
ating pasenger  trains,  some  of  them  on  very 
unprofitable  routes.  It  got  $40  mlUon  in  Fed- 
eral start-up  funds  and  established  a  new  sys- 
tem of  184  passenger  trains  serving  85  percent 
of  the  nation's  urban's  population.  Now  Am- 
trak faces  several  Immediate  tasks.  Ticket 
procedures  at  terminals  must  be  modernized 
Food  services  must  be  upgraded.  And.  success 
IS  hoped  for  in  the  training  program  that  has 
been  launched  for  reservation  clerks,  ticket 
sellers,  conductors  and  porters  to  Improve 
services  all  down  the  line.  Planned  for  the 
future  Is  a  central  reservation  and  time-table 
information  service.  A  customer  will  dial  one 
number  and  reserve  a  seat  on  any  train  under 
Amtrak  One  big  Job  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
Civi;  War-era  coaches  now  being  used  and 
install  clean,  modern  rolling  stock.  With  all 
these  Improvements,  the  service  believes  it 
will  take  about  three  years  to  re-orlent  Amer- 
icans to  rail  travel.  OiUy  then  can  Amtrak 
begin  to  profit  from  its  only  source  of  rev- 
enue— the  passenger  ticket.  And  only  then 
can  we  know  if  there  Is  any  chance  of  re- 
storing the  steel  wheel  on  the  steel  rail  as 
a  primary  part  of  the  Nations  transportation 
system 

A    COURT    CLASSIC 

Those  of  us  who  believe  strongly  in  the 
need  for  broad-based  court  reform  In  the 
United  States  are  being  provided  with  a  clas- 
sic case  ill  California  to  prove  our  point 
Ruchell  Magee,  a  San  Quentln  convict,  came 
to  court  In  San  Rafael,  California  a  year  ago. 
but  his  trial  still  hasn't  started.  Tlie  reason — 
no  Judge.  The  first  Judge  was  allegedly  mur- 
dered by  Magee  with  a  gun  allegedly  supplied 
by  Angela  Davis,  now  Magee's  codefendant. 
The  second  Judge  was  accused  of  prejudice 
by  Magee  and  stepped  down.  The  third  left 
because  of  Magee's  peremptory  chsdlenge 
If  they  finally  get  a  Judge,  and  If  the  twelve 
Jurors  are  picked  at  roughly  the  same  rate. 
the  trial  should  begin  In  about  thirteen 
years 

PRIORITIES     PICTURE 

There  are  some  who  talk  a  great  desil  about 
changing  national  priorities  and  those  who 
do  something  about  it.  The  chart  below 
proves  the  point 


PERIPHERAL  CANAL  ISSUE  RE- 
VISITED 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  months,  serious  misinformation 
has  been  distributed  about  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Etelta 
by  opponents  of  further  water  develop- 
ment for  California. 

Tlieir  goal  is  to  end  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  Central  Valley 
project  and  the  California  State  water 
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project.  Their  war  cry  has  been  that 
these  projects  will  lead  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  environment  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  delta,  and  that 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  California  has  a  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  protection  of  this  estuary 
system. 

However,  to  the  contrary,  the  proposal 
to  construct  a  peripheral  canal  linking 
these  projects  in  the  delta  will  primarily 
benefit  this  area.  Furthermore,  the  State 
has  made  ironclad  guarantees  that  the 
environment  of  the  bay  and  delta  will 
be  protected. 

Perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  the 
State's  commitment  to  this  area  has  been 
made  by  the  California  secretary  for 
resources,  Norman  B.  Livermore,  Jr.  Just 
a  year  ago,  Mr.  Livermore  wrote  to  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hickel  and  made  the  following  commit- 
ment for  the  State: 

In  meeting  the  federal  and  state  export  re- 
quirements, it  Is  the  state's  unequivocal  posi- 
tion that  In  water-deficient  years  the  Delta 
interests  must  continue  to  receive  a  full  sup- 
ply of  available  water  for  protection  of  the 
Delta's  environment  and  water  rights.  In 
other  words,  if  there  is  not  adequate  water 
:n  the  Delta  to  meet  any  water  quality  cri- 
teria which  will  be  established  by  the  Water 
Resources  Control  Board  and  to  meet  any 
requirements  under  an  agreement  which 
would  be  be  reached  with  Delta  Interests  and 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  then  the  federal  and 
state  export  projects  would  be  required  to 
assume  any  such  shortage  of  supply,  and  the 
Delta  area  would  have  a  prior  right. 

More  recently  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mr. 
Livermore  discussed  the  environmental 
benefits  of  the  peripheral  canal,  and  I 
commend  his  comments  to  you  which 
were  presented  before  the  Water  Week 
Luncheon  of  Civic  Leaders  in  San  Jose, 
Calif,: 

Environmental    Benefits    of     the 

Peripheral     Canal 

(By  N.  B.  Livermore,  Jr.) 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  invitation  to  be 
here  today  and  to  participate  In  this  civic 
water  luncheon. 

This  is  another  evidence  of  the  new  atti- 
tude of  environmental  awareness  on  the  part 
of  civic  groups  In  California.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  time  and  effort  you  all  are  tak- 
ing to  consider  In  depth  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  water  environment  In  this  State. 

Water  Is  one  of  those  environmental  amen- 
ities we  seem  to  take  for  granted.  We  use  It 
for  so  many  things  that  we  often  lose  sight 
of  its  Intrinsic  value.  Yet,  water  has  no 
substitute  In  our  domestic,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  life.  As  a  liquid  It  quenches  our 
thirst,  cools  our  factories  and  homes,  and 
irrigates  our  crops.  As  a  vapor  It  provides 
force  for  electric  power  generation.  It  presses 
our  clothes,  and  clears  our  heads.  As  a  solid 
'if  used  in  moderation  In  a  tinkling  glass!) 
It  adds  a  note  of  cheer  to  our  frequently 
frenetic  lives. 

So  many  of  our  citizens  think  watem  has 
"always  been  there"  that  they  turn  t#  Its 
use  without  a  thought. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  we  need  to  clear  our 
heads  a  little  In  thinking  about  water.  I 
suggest  also  that  we  need  to  substitute  posi- 
tive thoughts  and  facts  to  replace  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  misinformation  that  Is 
circulating  in  Northern  California  In  this 
important  matter;   particularly  on  the  sub- 
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Jects  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta, 
the  Peripheral  Canal,  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Some  of  the  "misinformation"  about  water 
which  is  being  circulated  by  certain  Indi- 
viduals, the  press,  and  groups  is  apparently 
believed  by  enough  people  to  give  us  cause 
for  concern. 

What  Is  this  Inaccurate  and  misguided  mis- 
information? 

One  Item  which  has  disturbed  me  is  the 
Idea  that  we  can  get  away  today  with  the 
practices  and  follies  of  yesterday  when  water 
was  read.ly  available  and  our  population  was 
only  a  traction  of  what  It  Is  now;  this  Is  the 
abuse  of  the  transport  function  of  water.  In 
other  words,  becatise  water  Is  still  handy 
enough  In  some  areas.  It  Is  used  as  a  ready 
means  of  carrying  away — and  temporarily 
hiding — many  of  the  waste  products  of  our 
modern  life. 

POLLUTION    in    SAN    FRANCISCO    BAT 

Vou  here  In  the  San  Jose  area  know  what 
I  mean  by  this!  You  can  look  out  to  the 
north  and  see  that  San  Francisco  Bay  Is 
threatened  today  by  a  pollution  problem 
which  some  experts  contend  Is  worse  than 
the  one  faced  by  Lake  Erie. 

Dr.  Erman  Pearson  of  the  University  of 
California,  an  international  authority  on  the 
problem  of  waste  discharges  and  their  effect 
on  aquatic  life,  recently  completed  a  de- 
tailed study  of  San  Francisco  Bay  In  which 
he  pointed  out  that  776  million  gallons  of 
toxic  effluents  are  being  discharged  Into  the 
Bay  system  every  day.  He  also  stated  that 
more  than  60  tons  of  oil  and  grease,  mostly 
from  municipalities,  are  also  being  dis- 
charged into  San  Francisco  Bay  each  day. 
These  were  only  two  of  the  four  problems 
he  listed;  the  others  were  blostlmulatlon  and 
conform  bacteria.  He  added  his  voice  to  those 
who  are  recommending  regional  waste  dis- 
posal programs,  as  did  the  report  by  Kaiser 
Engineers  for  the  State  Water  Resources  Con- 
trol Board  last  year. 

California  water  law  recognizes  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  waste  our  water,  nor  to  pollute 
It  with  wastes.  The  use  of  fresh  water  to 
dilute  polluted  matter  Is  not  considered  a 
beneficial  tise  of  water  In  a  state  where  the 
water  supplies  are  limited  geographically. 
The  communities  arotind  the  Bay  simply 
must  take  measures  to  clean  It  up.  Just  as 
they  have  In  San  Diego  Bay. 

THK    1969    WATKB    QUALITY    CONTBOL    ACT 

With  the  Governor's  strong  leadership,  In 
1969  the  Legislature  passed  the  Porter-Co- 
logne Water  Quality  Control  Act,  which  Is 
the  toughest  water  protection  law  In  the 
Nation.  Under  this  Act,  waste  dischargers 
wh£>  violate  regional  regulations  are  now  sub- 
ject to  Cease  and  Desist  orders  from  the  re- 
gional quality  control  boards  and  are  also 
liable  for  $6,000  a  day  fines  If  these  orders 
are  Ignored. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region,  289  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  waste  dischargers  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  regional  water 
quality  control  board.  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  aware  from  press  reports  of  the  number 
of  cease  and  desist  orders  which  have  been 
Issued  In  the  central.  South  Bay,  and  Contra 
Costa  County  areas. 

A  long  battle  Is  ahead  of  us  If  we  Intend 
to  have  a  healthy  bay  In  San  Francisco. 

THE    EXAMPLE    SET    BY    SAN    DIEGO 

T.  say  that  It  will  be  a  long  battle  because 
we  have  the  experience  of  the  battle  for  San 
Diego  Bay  behind  us,  which  took  ten  years 
to  reach  a  successful  conclusion.  The  munic- 
ipalities and  Industries  arotind  San  Diego 
Bay  recognized  that  the  cleanup  job  had  to 
be  done  by  their  own  efforts.  There  Is — as 
you  know — almost  no  freshwater  Inflow  Into 
that  Bay.  No  one  could  claim,  as  some  are 
doing  with  regard  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  that 
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"if  you  only  increase  the  freshwater  inflow 
Into  the  Bay"  the  problem  would  solve  Itself. 
San  Diego  realized  that  only  aggressive  ac- 
tion by  government  and  Industry  together, 
plus  a  bond  Issue  of  $60  million  for  advanced 
treatment  facilities  and  an  ocean  .outfall, 
would  result  Ir  a  clean  bay  which  today  Is 
a  source  of  pride  to  everyone.  The  San  Diego 
communities,  by  their  own  aggressive  correc- 
tive action,  now  have  a  bay  largely  restored 
to  its  original  state  of  quality;  the  fish  have 
returned;  beaches  are  clean;  the  public  can 
swim  In  it,  use  It.  enjoy  It. 

THE    DELTA 

A  substantial  part  of  the  water  which 
flows  out  through  the  Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin Delta  nas  first  been  stored  upstream 
by  many  reservoirs.  Part  of  that  stored  water 
represents  excess  flood  flows  which  formerly 
took  lives  and  destroyed  property.  Down- 
stream communities  below  Shasta,  Trinity, 
Orovllle,  and  Folsom  Dams  now  benefit  from 
the  more  controlled  flows  which  smooth  out 
winter  floods  and  summer  droughts  which 
were  formerly  characteristic  of  this  part  of 
the  State. 

As  far  as  the  State  Water  Project  Is  con- 
cerned, you  all  know  that  the  cost  of  the 
large  dams,  reser\"olrs,  and  conveyance 
aqueducts  Is  being  paid  for  by  water  agen- 
cies who  have  contracted  for  portions  of  the 
stored  water.  "Sfou  also  know  that  since  the 
construction  of  Shasta  Dam  and  Its  opera- 
tion In  1944,  releases  of  water  down  the 
Sacramento  to  the  Delta  have  been  made 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Intrusion  of  ocean 
salt  water  has  been  held  back  from  90  per- 
cent of  that  area.  This  Is  a  vast  Improve- 
ment over  the  historic  condition  which.  In 
dry  years,  saw  saline  water  penetrate  far 
into  the  Interior  of  that  rich  agricultural 
zone. 

Voices  are  raised  which  want  to  Increase 
that  bonus  beneflt  and.  In  addition,  demand 
a  guarantee  that  sufficient  amounts  of  water 
be  released  to  continue  the  practice  of  flush- 
ing away  waste  discharges  from  municipal- 
ities and  Industries  In  the  westernmost 
Delta. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  has  told  the  State  Water  Resources 
Control  Board  that,  if  Bay  and  Delta  Interests 
want  water  stored  by  the  state  and  federal 
governments  behind  dams  to  be  released  at 
their  direction  In  natural  low-flow  periods 
to  help  assure  high-quality  water,  there  Is 
no  reason  they  should  not  pay  for  this  stored 
water.  Just  as  valley  farmers  and  Southern 
Callfornlans  do. 

WATER    ECONOMICS 

This  has  carried  us  to  the  second  area  of 
misinformation:  some  people  appear  to  have 
the  idea  that  benefits  and  advantages  that 
accrue  to  water  users  over  and  above  normal 
tise  of  water  somehow  do  not  have  to  be 
paid  for. 

Municipal,  Industrial  and  agricultural 
uses  of  water  are  beneficial  uses  of  this  re- 
source. You  here  In  San  Jose  have  been 
paying  for  your  water  for  years.  Ctistomers 
of  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  pay. 
People  In  the  City  of  Sen  Francisco  pay. 
Customers  in  this  area  who  use  water  from 
the  South  Bay  Aqueduct  of  the  State  Water 
Project,  and  those  In  Contra  Costa  County 
who  are  users  of  water  from  the  Contra  Cos- 
tra  Canal  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  also 

pay- 
Should  someone  approach  these  users  and 
request  additional  water  beyond  normal  flows 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  salt  wat«r 
line  to  a  point  farther  west  from  the  Delta 
for  the  purpose  of  Pushing  away  Increasing 
wastes,  they  would  feel  Justified  In  reqtilrlng 
that  this  additional  use  ought  to  be  paid 
for. 
The   principle  Is   the  same  whether   the 
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water  turlves  by  means  of  closed  aqueducts 
from  the  Sierra  or  through  a  collection  point, 
such  as  the  Delta,  where  It  Is  pooled  before 
diversion  to  customers  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project  and  the  State  Water  Project.  In 
both  c£ises,  large  costs  have  been  Incurred 
In  constructing  upstream  storage  reservoirs 
and  conveyance  facilities  which  are  being 
amortized  over  the  years.  Extra  usage  of  wa- 
ter, made  possible  by  these  expensive  facili- 
ties, must  be  paid  for. 

THE    PERIPHERAL  CANAL 

Although  the  idea  of  a  Peripheral  Canal 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  E>elta  Is  not  new,  and  was 
adopted  after  many  years  of  exhaustive  study 
which  resulted  In  the  rejection  of  other  al- 
ternatives— to  many  people  It  seems  to  be  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  concept  which  has  de- 
veloped suddenly.  They  are  not  sure  of  Its 
effectiveness;  they  wonder  If  the  environ- 
mental-ecological problems  of  the  Bay  and 
Delta  have  been  studied  enough. 

I  am  aware  that  the  San  Jose  area  too. 
Is  receiving  an  increasing  barrage  of  hasty 
generalizations  and  misinformation  about 
the  Canal. 

I  w-.sh  I  could  tell  you  who  live  h:'re  near 
the  south  e-.id  of  San  Francisco  Bay  that  the 
Peripheral  Canal  will  correct  all  of  the  pol- 
lution problems  In  the  Bay;  but  such  Is  not 
the  case.  We  all  recognize  the  danger  to  the 
Bay  of  pollution  which  Is  now  tAklng  place 
and  which  has  to  be  corrected  by  people 
In  the  Bay  Area  Itself  by  setting  up  correc- 
tive pollution  controls  just  as  the  people  of 
San  Diego  did. 

I  can.  however,  suggest  to  you  some  points 
about  the  Peripheral  Canal  as  it  affects  the 
Delta — some  of  these  having  relation  to  the 
Bay. 

Point  No.  1 :  For  over  15  years,  and  after 
the  inves'ment  of  $10  million  dollars,  ex- 
perts have  been  studying  and  devising 
means  to  protect  and  enhance  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  Delta.  This  has  included 
the  work  no*  only  of  engineers,  but  of 
knowledgeable  persons  In  other  fields  such 
as  biology,  water  chemistry,  soil  problems, 
economists,    and    fish    and    game    experts. 

Point  No  2:  After  studying  and  reject- 
ing other  alternatives,  the  idea  was  adopted 
of  a  Peripheral  Canal  hydraullcally  isolated 
from  the  Delta.  Although  It  skirts  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  Delta,  it  will  be  provided 
with  some  11  rele.ase  gates  to  permit  fresh 
water  to  be  Injected  into  some  of  the  Delta's 
deadend  sloughs  and  channels.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  releases  will  Improve  Delta 
water  quality  for  irrigation,  for  flsh  growth 
and  wildlife  enhancement. 

Point  No  3 :  Reservoir  releases  will  con- 
tinue to  protect  90  percent  of  the  Delta 
from  salt  water  intrusion  The  positive 
westward  flow  of  water,  distributed  around 
the  ea.stern  edge  of  the  Delta  will  reduce 
the  threat  of  scouring  of  existing  channels 
and  drawdown  in  the  southern  Delta.  With- 
out the  Canal,  these  conditions  will  worsen 
whe!\  authorized  diversions  are  Increased 
over  the  years  by  the  state  and  federal 
water  projects  Normal  fish  migration  pat- 
terns will  be  restored  with  the  Canal  in 
operation;  without  the  Canal,  fishery  con- 
ditions   will   steadily    worsen. 

Point  No.  4:  The  Canal  will  help  reduce 
the  threat  of  floods  in  the  northeastern 
Delta  F'.ood  flows  will  pass  through  the 
Canai  for  storage  in  San  Luis  Reservoir  In 
Merced  County,  to  be  used  for  water  needs 
farther  south. 

Point  No.  5:  The  Canal  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  commercial  navigation  or  recre- 
ational boating — which  other  plans,  now 
discarded — would  have  done. 

Point  No.  6:  The  Delta,  as  you  know.  Is 
the  common   point  of  collection  and  diver- 
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slon  of  water  Into  aqueducts  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project  and  the  State  Water  Project. 
Water  transp>orted  by  those  aqueducts  will 
serve  agencies  in  six  counties  of  the  Bay 
Area:  Alameda,  Santa  Clara.  Contra  Costs. 
San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey,  as 
well  as  agencies  in  Central  and  Southern 
California.  Collectively,  these  agencies  com- 
prise two-thirds  of  California's  population 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  California's 
agricultural  economy. 

You  in  Santa  Clara  County,  and  people  In 
neighboring  Contra  Costa  and  Alameda 
Counties  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Canal  will  make  available  a  much  better 
quality  of  water  through  the  South  Bay 
Aqueduct — for  yourselves — and  through  the 
Contra  Costa  Canal — for  Contra  Costa 
County.  Approximately  600.000  acre  feet 
annually  will  be  delivered  by  the  Canal  to 
these  three  counties. 

Point  No.  7:  In  it.^  capacity  for  diverting 
water  southward  for  agriculture  and  other 
uses,  the  Canal  will  not  be  the  only  pur- 
veyor diverting  water  from  the  Delta,  as 
many  people  would  have  us  believe. 

On  the  contrary,  San  Francisco's  Hetch 
Hetchy  and  East  Bay's  other  High  Sierra 
projects  will  be  diverting  l'^  million  acre- 
feet  annually  from  the  Delta  by  1990.  At 
this  same  time,  the  State  Water  Project,  of 
which  the  Canal  will  be  a  part,  will  t>e  di- 
verting some  2  million  acre-feet  to  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  in  Southern  California. 
In  other  words,  for  every  four  parts  of  watei 
that  Southern  California  will  divert,  another 
three  parts  will  be  diverted  by  the  Metro- 
politan San  Francisco  Bay  region. 

Point  No.  8:  Let  me  empha.size  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  does  not  increase  the  pumping 
capacity  of  the  pumps  that  feed  the  state 
and  federal  aqueducts  nor  will  it  increase 
the  authorized  amount  of  water  slated  for 
delivery  to  these  projects  It  simply  solves 
the  water  conveyance,  water  quality,  and 
fishery  problems  in  the  Delta  related  to 
carrying  water  across  the  Delta  to  the  exist- 
ing pumps  In  other  words,  it  will  in  itself 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  Delta  out- 
flow. 

Point  No.  9:  The  only  apparent  solution  to 
the  pollution  problem  facing  the  Bay  Is  a 
comprehensive  collection,  waste  treatment, 
and  disposal  system  such  as  is  recommended 
by  Kaiser  Engineers  in  Its  Bay-Delta  Water 
Quality  Control  Study  which  was  published 
in  March  1969.  and  is  available  from  our  Cali- 
fornia Water  Resources  Control  Board  for 
all  who  care  to  study  It. 

Point  No.  10;  With  the  Peripheral  Canal, 
we  can  do  an  excellent  job  of  protecting 
and  enhancing  the  Delta  by  regulating  the 
freshwater  flow  so  that  the  proper  amount 
Is  on  hand  at  all  times.  Diversion  of  winter 
and  spring  floods  flows  tributary  to  the  Bay 
does  not  increase  the  pollution  into  the  Bay 
To  protect  the  Bay  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
waste  discharge  facilities  must  be  designed 
to  operate  at  summer  flow  levels  because  the 
Intermittent  and  unpredictable  nature  of 
floodflows  renders  them  unreliable  and  there- 
fore unusable  for  assimilating  wastes  by  any 
muncipality  or  Industry. 

Point  No.  11:  Much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Peripheral  Canal  has  been  voiced  by  a  few 
groups  who  envision  a  chance  for  a  '"free 
ride"  for  their  area  from  the  federal  and 
state  water  projects  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
waste  treatment  costs  and  delaying  the  time 
when  their  area  must  participate  in  a  re- 
gional waste  treatment,  collection,  and  dis- 
posal system. 

GUARANTEES     OF     ENVIRONMENTAL     QUALITY      IN 
THE    DELTA 

With  regard  to  the  State's  approval  of  the 
Peripheral  Canal.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  my  letter  of  April  28,  1970.  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  the  offi- 
cial views  of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Peripheral  Canal 
feasibility    report: 

"In  meeting  the  federal  and  state  export 
requirements,  it  is  the  state's  unequivocal 
position  that  in  water-deficient  years  the 
Delta  interests  must  continue  to  receive  a 
full  supply  of  available  water  for  protection 
of  the  Delta's  environment  and  v.-ater  rights. 
In  other  words,  if  there  Is  not  adequate 
water  in  the  Delta  to  meet  any  water  quality 
criteria  which  will  be  established  by  the 
Water  Resources  Control  Board  and  to  meet 
any  requirements  under  an  agreement  which 
would  be  reached  with  Delta  interests  and 
the  Department  of  Water  .Resources  and  the 
Bureau  ,if  Reclamation,  then  the  federal  and 
state  export  projects  would  be  required  to 
assume  any  such  shortage  of  supply  and  the 
Delta   area   would   have   prior   right 

"The  State  strongly  recommends  authori- 
zation and  funding  of  the  Peripheral  Canal 
by  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  environment  and 
ecology  of  the  delta  and  to  firm  up  author- 
ized export  water  supplies  af  the  federal 
Central  Valley  Project  and  'he  California 
State  Water  Project 

■The  State  wishes  to  emphasize  again,  as 
stressed  above,  that  the  authorizing  docu- 
ment require  that  the  Peripheral  Canal  must 
be  designed,  constrticted  and  operated  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  ecological  system 
In  the  Delta  be  protected  and  maintained, 
and  enhanced  where  possible." 

THE    U.S.C.S.    REPORT 

Speaking  of  flood  flows,  the  California  Wa- 
ter Commission  discovered  that  the  actual 
work  done  by  the  team  under  the  U.S  Geo- 
logical Survey — which  receive  much  press 
notice  in  this  area  when  their  written  report 
was  released  last  July — was  done  during  a 
non-typical   water  year — a  flood  year. 

No  similar  deflnltlve  study  had  been  made 
by  them  during  a  dry  year  or  a  low  water 
year.  The  scientists  discovered  that  large 
freshwater  inflows  to  the  Bay  tended  to  flow 
on  top  of  the  heavier  saline  water  which  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay.  Mixing  of 
these  waters  reduced  the  saline  content  of 
the  Bay  This,  of  course,  our  State  water  ex- 
perts knew.  They  also  knew  that  there  might 
be  a  mechanism  other  than  tidal  exchange 
which  might  be  contributing  to  the  removal 
of  pollutants  from  San  Francisco  Bay. 

In  a  detailed  exposition  which  the  U.S.G.S. 
team  gave  to  the  Water  Commission,  they 
made  the  point  clear  that  their  data  was  not 
quantitative — only  qualitative;  that  they  had 
no  timetable  as  to  when  the  data  might  be 
quantified;  that  this  particular  report  was 
far  from  conclusive;  and  that  It  only  rep- 
resented a  hypothesis  for  consideration  In 
other  words,  they  emphasized  that  their  flood- 
year  study  analyzed  only  one  portion  of  the 
qualitative  question;  their  testimony  made 
It  clear  that  their  studies  did  not  sp>eak  to 
the  extremely  important  Influence  of  tidal 
action  In  relation  to  Bay  pollution. 

This  detailed  presentation  to  the  Commis- 
sion was  vastly  different  and  much  more 
factual  than  the  reports  many  of  us  had 
previously  received  through  the  news  media 
which,  truthfully,  consisted  largely  of  report- 
ing on  what  had  been  said  by  others.  The 
USGS.  team  made  no  Judgment  nor  did 
they  express  any  opinion  regarding  the 
Peripheral  Canal,  as  was  widely  attributed  to 
them  by  the  press  and  other  groups. 

PRESERVATION    OF    THE    BAT-DELTA    FISHERT 

In  closing,  one  final  thought  Is  somewhat 
puzzling :  no  opponents  who  claim  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  will  ruin  the  ecology  and  en- 
vironment of  the  Bay-Delta  estuary — and 
they  always  Join   Bay   problems   with  Delta 
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problems — have  expressed  an  opinion  as  to 
what  would  occur  In  the  area  If  this  facility 
should  not  be  built.  They  simply  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  serious  damage  that 
would  occur  to  the  Delta  ecology,  sport  fish- 
ery, and  recreation  without  the  Peripheral 
Canal. 

Even  with  the  great  strides  being  made  to 
preserve  the  environment,  fishery,  and  ecol- 
ogy of  the  Bay-Delta  estuary  by  controlling 
Bay  filling  and  pollution,  the  fishery  (salm- 
on, striped  bass,  and  other  anadromous 
lish)  that  migrate  through  the  entire  estuary 
would  be  severely  damaged  if  the  Peripheral 
Canal  were  eliminated  In  favor  of  any  known 
alternative.  Several  plans  were  considered 
that  could  meet  the  water  conveyance  and 
quality  needs  of  the  water  project;  but  the 
Peripheral  Canal  is  the  only  alternative  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
and  the  only  one  that  we  know  of  that  can 
protect  the  fishery  as  well  as  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  water  projects. 

SUMMARY 

In  sum,  the  Peripheral  Canal  must  and 
will  be  built.  This  cross-delta  facility,  which 
was  authorized  by  all  the  people  in  Califor- 
nia by  the  statewide  election  of  1960,  is  nec- 
e.-isary  for  California  agriculture,  for  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  for  water  supply  to 
many  other  California  communities  includ- 
ing your  own  Santa  Clara  County,  and  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
ecology,  fisheries,  and  recreation  In  the  Delta. 


REVENUE  SHARING: 
LESS? 


MORE  OR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  revenue 
sharing  has  become  the  pie-in-the-sky 
of  the  1970's,  calculated  to  win  friends 
for  the  administration — the  kind  of 
friends  who  will  stand  steadfast  in  the 
1972  elections.  Any  Congressman  who 
dares  oppose  the  President's  revenue- 
sharing  plan  risks  being  cast  as  a  villain 
in  the  eyes  of  local  officials  who  are  un- 
derstandably desperate  for  adequate 
funds  to  meet  current  operating  costs 
and  totally  frustrated  in  any  effort  to 
improve  or  expand  government  services 
to  meet  modern  demands. 

Their  plight  is  serious.  They  are  vic- 
tims of  the  misguided  economic  policies 
of  the  very  administration  that  now  of- 
fers revenue-sharing  as  a  cure-all — 
policies  that  produced  an  inflation-reces- 
sion resulting  in  low  productivity,  spiral- 
ing  prices,  and  high  unemployment. 
Caught  in  the  squeeze,  local  and  State 
governments  have  suffered  a  loss  of  tax 
revenues  because  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  businesses  that  are  not  mak- 
ing a  profit  do  not  pay  taxes.  But  at  the 
same  time,  local  and  State  governments 
are  faced  with  mounting  costs  on  an  in- 
flationary market,  increased  needs  for 
services,  and  a  drain  of  funds  through 
unemployment  compensation  payments 
to  those  who  have  been  on  the  jobless 
rolls  for  a  prolonged  period.  Where  are 
they  to  find  the  increased  revenues  to 
meet  their  needs? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Taxes  are  never  popular.  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes  are  the  least  popular  and  the 
most  difficult  to  assess  and  collect.  So  it 
is  small  wonder  that  Governors  and  may- 
ors would  see  hope  in  the  prospect  of 
having  federally-collected  tax  moneys 
turned  over  to  them  to  spend  as  they  see 
fit  to  meet  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
most  pressing  needs.  But  is  it  the  fimc- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  to  serve 
as  a  tax-collection  agency  for  the  local 
governments? 

We  are  most  sympathetic  to  their 
needs.  What  they  need  is  more  money. 
There  is  no  doubt  or  disagreement  on 
that  score.  But  the  question  in  my  mind 
is,  would  the  administration's  revenue- 
sharing  plan  really  provide  more  money 
for  the  neediest — or  would  it  provide  the 
illusion  of  more,  and  the  slowly  dawning 
reality  of  less? 

To  answer  that  question,  we  have  to 
examine  the  sources  from  which  the  ad- 
ditional revenues  will  come.  And  what 
we  find  is  an  emerging  pattern  of  Fed- 
eral cutbacks  in  grants  for  specific  pur- 
poses, for  the  sake  of  providing  the  un- 
earmarked  funds  that  look  so  attractive 
to  mayors  and  Governors  as  they  survey 
their  "laundry  list"  of  programs  that 
need  funding.  The  result  is  not  more  rev- 
enue, but  in  some  cases  less — and  the 
loss  of  programs  that  have  been  started 
and  cannot  be  continued  in  the  face  of 
cutbacks  in  categorical  grants  voted  by 
Congress  to  meet  demonstrated  national 
needs. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  need  for 
public  library  services.  In  enacting  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
of  1970,  Congress  gave  recognition  to  the 
need  in  a  free  society  for  an  educated 
public,  for  the  ready  availability  of  in- 
formation and  intellectual  stimulus  that 
is  provided  by  a  free  public  library  sys- 
tem. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding population  and  a  more  sophis- 
ticated social  structure.  Congress  voted 
fimds  for  the  construction  of  new  li- 
braries, extension  of  library  services,  and 
promotion  of  programs  of  inter-library 
cooperation.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
in  June  1972,  Congress  authorized  ap- 
propriations of  $112  million  for  library 
services  and  $80  million  for  library  con- 
struction, for  a  total  of  $120  million,  an 
amount  that  is  admittedly  not  over- 
generous  in  view  of  the  need. 

But  that  amount  has  been  reduced  in 
the  President's  1972  budget  recommen- 
dations to  a  mere  $18  million  for  library 
services,  with  no  funds  whatsoever  re- 
quested for  library  construction. 

The  defense  may  be  made  that  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Executive  to  re- 
duce amounts  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  specific  programs,  and  that  for- 
mer Presidents  have  exercised  that  pre- 
rogative. It  is  true  that  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  made 
minor  adjustments  in  appropriations  re- 
quests for  library  services  and  construe  - 
tion,  amounting  to  a  total  reductionoi 
$66  million  over  the  6-year  period  from 
1963-68,  an  average  of  4  percent  of  the 
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congressional  appropriations  for  those 
years. 

By  contrast,  the  present  administra- 
tion recommended  librarj'  appropria- 
tions which  were  $300  million  short  of 
authorized  amounts  in  the  past  2  years, 
a  cut  of  over  83  percent.  And  now,  for 
fiscal  1972,  the  administration  proposes 
a  100-percent  cut  in  library  construction 
funds,  totally  eliminating  the  $80  million 
item  authorized  by  Congress  for  new  li- 
braries, and  reducing  the  $112  author- 
ized for  library  services  to  $18  million, 
representing  again  an  83-percent  reduc- 
tion in  funds. 

Such  a  massive  cutback  insures  the 
failure  or  discontinuation  of  library  pro- 
grams that  were  initiated  with  the  as- 
surance of  Federal  funding  at  a  con- 
sistent level  from  year  to  year.  If  those 
f imds  are  no  longer  forthcoming,  the  ini- 
tial investment  made  in  previous  years 
is  lost,  and  the  program  is  lost  before  the 
people  know  it. 

The  librarians  know  it,  and  they  are 
concerned. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oscar  W.  J. 
Smaalders,  the  county  librarian  in  Mo- 
desto, Calif.,  in  my  district,  who  wrot^  to 
me: 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  1972 
budget  requests,  specifically  the  cutback  In 
LSCA  Title  I  funds.  This  would  seriously  en- 
danger the  continued  financing  of  some  very 
valuable  programs  in  this  area.  It  would  cer- 
tainly decrease  our  ability  to  extend  library 
services. 

I  call  attention  to  this  because  it  is  a 
typical  example  of  funds  being  quietly 
withdrawn  while  all  attention  is  being 
directed,  by  fanfare  and  full  publicity,  to 
the  promise  of  more  Federal  funds  for 
States  and  cities  to  spend  as  they  choose. 
This  is  the  picture  of  the  rich  uncle  who 
gives  with  one  hand  and  takes  away  with 
the  other. 

The  Modesto  County  library  is  only  one 
of  many  libraries  that  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  administration's  budget 
slashes.  And  this  is  only  one  budget  item 
that  has  been  cut.  There  are  many  more 
programs — in  health,  education,  housing, 
welfare,  transportation — that  are  vital  to 
the  people's  needs,  that  are  now  receiving 
Federal  support,  and  are  threatened  with 
drastic  slashes  in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  imspecified,  unproved  programs. 

This  is  not  revenue  sharing;  this  is 
merely  revenue  shuffling — the  process  of 
taking  money  that  has  been  allocated  for 
libraries,  schools,  hospitals,  medical  re- 
search, highways,  end  parks,  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  big  pie  labeled  "revenue 
to  share." 

It  is  a  wasteful  and  ineflBcient  ap- 
proach to  government — an  encourage- 
ment to  abandon  programs  that  are 
working,  and  to  initiate  new  ones  at  their 
expense.  Worse  than  that,  it  is  decep- 
tive— a  paperwork  transaction  that 
creates  the  illusion  of  more  and  the  end 
result  of  less. 

Before  the  people  can  be  convinced  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  administration  In 
its  revenue-sharing  proposal,  they  will 
have  to  be  assured  that  budget  items  will 
be  restored  to  the  level  authorized  by 
Congress. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually . 
and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  spring  of  water 
whose  waters  do  not  fail. — Isaiah  58:  11. 

O  God  of  truth  and  love,  grant  unto  us 
a  creative  awareness  of  Thy  presence  and 
a  confident  assurance  of  Thy  power  as  we 
live  through  these  days  which  try  men's 
souls. 

Give  us  to  see,  as  never  before,  that  if 
we  are  to  live  triumphantly  in  these 
troubled  times  we  must  cultivate  the 
larger  life  of  love,  the  higher  hope  of 
happiness,  and  learn  to  be  more  obedient 
to  the  leading  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 

Grant  that  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  may  face 
their  perplexing  problems  with  courage, 
carry  their  heavy  burdens  with  confi- 
dence, and  by  Thy  grace  continue  to 
work  for  a  world  where  men  shall  live 
together  in  peace. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

■Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on  June  5, 
1971.  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week,"  and 
for  other  purpoees. 


A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  EVERYONE  BUT 
THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

•  Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday President  Nixon  appeared  in  Mo- 
bile to  participate  in  a  program  inaugu- 
rating construction  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful day.  The  rains  let  up.  The  sun  came 
out  and  shone  brightly  on  the  large  and 
enthusiastic  assemblage  of  many  thou- 
sands. The  President  was  well  received. 

Even  so,  the  image  of  the  meeting  as 
portrayed  by  the  CBS  network  and  the 
media  in  general  was  quite  the  opposite 
and  most  disgraceful. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  one 
single  antiwar  banner  was  lifted  or  even 
seen.  No  demonstrators  were  on  the 
scene.  There  were  no  peaceniks  and  no 
beatniks.  There  were  no  insulting  shouts 


from  the  President's  listeners.  And  in 
the  crowd  of  thousands  I  did  not  see  one 
single  long-haired  or  long-bearded,  or 
blue-jeans-dressed  punk.  Not  one.  Oh 
yes,  there  was  one  and  he  was  a  CBS 
cameraman.  His  hair  was  hanging  on 
his  shoulders  and  chest. 

The  President  was  m  a  fine  humor  and 
fine  fettle.  So  was  the  crowd.  His  speech 
was  excellent,  frequently  applauded  and 
well  received.  In  all  it  was  a  great  day 
for  him.  for  the  large  assemblage  of  lis- 
teners and  for  America. 

It  is  too  bad  the  biased  television  net- 
works, especially  CBS,  and  the  up-coun- 
try segment  of  the  news  media  seem  un- 
able to  report  the  facts. 


IS  made  when  the   House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CREATING  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  ENERGY  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  155 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  155 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  comnalttee  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  energy  resources  in  the 
United  States,  Including  (1)  the  availability 
of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  nuclear  energy  reserves: 
(2)  the  Identification  of  the  ownership  of 
such  reserves;  (3)  the  reasons  and  possible 
solutions  for  the  delay  In  new  starts  of  fossil 
fueled  powerplants;  (4)  the  effect  of  pricing 
practices  by  the  owners  of  energy  reserves; 
(5)  the  effect  of  the  Import  of  low  sulfur 
fuels;  (6)  measures  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  pipelines,  railways,  barges,  and 
ships  needed  to  transport  fuel  materials;  (7) 
measures  to  close  the  gap  between  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  electric  energy;  and  (8) 
the  Identification  of  the  environmental 
effects  of   the    electricity   Industry. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to 
hold  hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing any  Commonwealth  or  possession  there- 
of, whether  the  House  Is  in  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
a£  soon  as  practicable  dtirlng  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowmg  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.   109] 

Abourezk  Gibbons  Purcell 

.^dams  Gray  Rantrel 

Alexander  Griffiths  Rees 

Anderson.  111.  Halpern  Reiiss 

Ashle.v  Hastings  Rle-jle 

Baring  Hawkins  Roberts 

Barrett  Hays  Roe 

Belcher  Hoean  Rooney.  NY 

Bell  Ichord  Rostenkowski 

Betts  Johnst'ii.  Pa  Roii.sselot 

Biaggi  Karth  Roy 

Brooks  Kee  Roybal 

Brown.  Mich.  Keith  Runnels 

BroyhlU.  Va.  Landnim  Ruppe 

Burke.  Fla  Latla  Scherle 

Cabell  I.eggetl  Scheuer 

Camp  Long.  La  Slack 

Chisholm  McCloskev  Smith.  Calif 

Clark  MrCullocii  Smith.  Iowa 

Clay  Mann  Spence 

Cotter  Martin  Steele 

de  la  Garza  Mathlas.  Calif     Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dent  Mayne  Stubblefleld 

Devine  Metcalfe  Stuckey 

Dlggs  Mlkva  Taylor 

Dwyer  Miller.  Calif  Thompson.  N  J 

Edwards.  Ala  Mills  Thone 

Edwards.  La.  Mink  Ullman 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Mlnshall  Waggonner 

Fisher  Monagan  Watts 

Flowers  Moorhead  Whalley 

Flynt  ONeiU  Wilson. 

Frenzel  Passman  Charles  H 

Frey  Patman  Winn 

Gallagher  Plmle  Wydler 

Gettys  Podell  Wyman 

Glalmo  Price,  Tex 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  323 
Members  have  answered  to  tneir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiu-ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  8687 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  have  until  midnight 
tonight.  May  26.  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
8687.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluations  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CREATING  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  ENERGY  RE- 
SOURCES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  <Mr.  Anderson)  ,  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  QuiLLEN  • ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us. 
House  Resolution  155,  is  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  be  composed  of  seven  Mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

The  responsibility  of  the  committee 
shall  be  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  the 
energy  resources  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  availability  of  oil,  gas,  coal, 
and  nuclear  energy  reserves:  the  identi- 
fication of  the  ownership  of  such  re- 
serves: the  reasons  and  possible  solutions 
for  the  delay  in  new  starts  of  fossil- 
fueled  powerplants;  the  effect  of  pricing 
practices  by  the  owners  of  energy  re- 
serves; the  effect  of  the  import  of  low 
sulfur  fuels:  measures  to  increase  the 
availability  of  pipelines,  railways,  barges, 
and  ships  needed  to  transport  fuel  mate- 
rials: measures  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  supply  and  demand  for  electric 
energy;  and  the  identification  of  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  the  electricity 
industry. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  future 
of  mankind  and  the  survival  of  life  on 
this  planet. 

This  Nation — indeed  the  entire  world — 
must  reach  out  in  many  new  directions 
and  dimensions  in  the  field  of  energy  re- 
sources and  applications. 

If  energy  consumption  trends  continue 
in  the  United  States  and  other  highly  in- 
dustrialized nations,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  face  an  energy  crisis  of  truly 
enormous  proportions. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
start  thinking  about  conservation  of  en- 
ergy resources.  There  Is  some  finite 
amount  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  uranium 
available.  The  United  States  has  never 
had  a  national  energy  policy.  It  is  time 
that  we  start  to  form  one. 

As  international  power  politics  grow 
in  intensity,  and  as  emerging  nations 
seek  to  industrialize,  our  call  on  foreign 
oil  and  gas  is  likely  to  become  more  pre- 
carious, not  less. 

We  are  fortunately  blessed  with  several 
centuries  of  coal  reserves.  But  here  we 
must  think  about  increasing  costs,  the  de- 
mands, present  and  future,  of  the  chemi- 
cal industry,  the  Impact  of  stringent  new 
pollution  laws,  and  the  ramifications  of 
the  monopolization  of  coal  by  the  oil  In- 
dustry. 

Controlled  fusion,  in  which  the  raw 
energy  source  would  be  virtually  inex- 
haustible, is  a  possibility,  but  only  that. 
No  one  knows  when,  if  ever,  such  a  proc- 
ess will  be  technically  and  economically 
practicable.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Soviets  are  pursuing  this  objective 


with  a  great  deal  more  vigor  than  are  we. 
A  national  energy  policy  should  evaluate 
our  efforts  and  most  likely  call  for  an  ac- 
celeration. 

If  we  are  to  give  due  thought  to  the 
future  of  our  planet  and  to  the  genera- 
tions that  will  live  on  it,  it  is  best  that 
we  consider  that  the  energy  crisis  exists 
now — and  that  our  energy  resources  are 
priceless.  We  need  a  national  policy  de- 
signed to  conserve  that  which  we  have, 
while  aggressively  developing  means  of 
tapping  new  resources  by  controlled  fu- 
sion, sophisticated  biochemical  cycles, 
the  direct  harnessing  of  solar  energy,  and 
so  forth. 

I  would  suggest  these  steps  as  part 
of  a  national  energy  policy: 

First.  A  program  of  research  designed 
to  increase  B.t.u.  efficiencies  of  generat- 
ing plants  and  distribution  systems. 

Second.  Mandatory  measurement  and 
publication  to  consumers  of  the  energy 
efficiency  of  all  electric  appliances  and 
machinery. 

Third.  Now  research  into  office  and 
dwelling  designs  that  require  minimum 
power  to  maintain  temperature,  humid- 
ity, and  airflow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  resolution  creating  still  an- 
other commission  in  Government  is  more 
notable  for  what  it  does  not  contain  than 
for  what  it  contains.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  put  a  price  tag  on  this  pro- 
posed commission,  just  to  start  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Of 
course,  the  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
posed select  committee  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  current  Congress.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  expenditure 
would  be  approximately  $'2  million 
within  the  next  year  and  one-half. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'What  about  the  invasion 
of  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees that  are  already  in  existence  with 
staffs  sufficient  to  go  into  the  matters  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution?  It  seems  to  me 
in  reading  this  list  that  the  proposed  new 
commission  would  be  invading  the  juris- 
diction of  a  half  dozen  regularly  estab- 
lished committees  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Of 
course,  as  the  gentleman  well  imder- 
stands,  this  committee  would  not  have 
any  legislative  powers.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems at  the  present  time  is  that  there  is 
such  a  great  fragmentation  in  the  regular 
committee  structure  regarding  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  energy  problems. 

I  visualize  this  committee  as  being  an 
aid  to  the  other  House  committees  in 
terms  of  a  full-time  study  of  a  very,  very 
vital  national  problem  and  being  of  as- 
sistance to  the  other  committees  rather 
than  being  an  infringement  on  their 
character  and  the  rules  that  they  oper- 
ate under. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  more  than  aid  on 
one  vital  matter.  There  are  several  mat- 
ters involved  in  the  proposal. 
Do  I  linderstand  that  the  staff  direc- 


tor of  this  proposed  commission  has  al- 
ready been  selected?  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  identity  of  the  person  who  is 
going  to  head  the  staff  of  this  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  I  can- 
not answer  that,  that  would  be  entirely 
up  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  says 
it  is  going  to  cost  one-half  million 
dollars? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  That  is 
my  understanding.  That  is  the  estimate 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  another  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

Where  is  it  proposed  to  house  this  new 
commission  and  park  the  cars  that  will 
have  to  be  accommodated?  We  have  run 
out  of  space  in  the  various  p)arking  ga- 
rages. Where  are  we  going  to  park  the 
cars  of  the  staff  director,  the  assistant 
director,  and  the  assistants  to  the  as- 
sistants? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  un- 
derstand that  all  of  the  particulars  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  gentleman  who 
is  the  author  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  the  author?  Does 
the  gentleman  say  it  has  all  been  worked 
out? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  The 
author  of  the  resolution  is  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Teruiessee  (Mr.  Fulton ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  these  details  have 
been  worked  out? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  He  will 
be  speaking  later,  but  my  understanding 
is  they  have  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  very  interested 
in  getting  the  answer  to  that  question 
for  the  information  is  not  provided  in 
the  resolution. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  presently  there  are  58  special 
groupings  of  Members  constituting  spe- 
cial and  select  committees,  boards,  com- 
missions, and  joint  commissions  of  the 
House,  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  proposed  committee 
would  make  the  59th  special  entity?  Does 
the  gentlemEin  understand  that,  suid  does 
he  not  think  it  is  time  that  we  should 
stop  creating  special  groups  and  leave 
the  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
standing  committees  which  have  juris- 
diction? What  does  the  gentleman  have 
to  say  about  the  proliferation  of  sdl  these 
special  groups?  Are  they  not  like  bar- 
nacles on  the  legislative  ship?  Also  they 
are  difficult  to  remove. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  can 
appreciate  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
The  committees  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred  were  all  created  by  the 
Congress.  The  subject  area  of  the  pro- 
posed Select  Committee  would  be  such 
as  not  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  creating 
an  additional  committee,  but  it  would 
be  an  additional  tool  that  will  help  to 
give  some  full-time  thought  to  a  serious 
problem.  I  wonder  how  many  total  days 
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of  attention  to  this  specific  matter  in  the 
past  couple  of  years  all  of  these  commit- 
tees combined  may  have  given  to  it.  I 
know  it  has  been  appreciable.  But  we  are 
talking  about  a  full-time,  properly  staffed 
committee  effort,  which  I  think  is  needed. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  briefly? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CEULER.  For  example,  under  the 
language  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  this  special  group  there  is  listed  "the 
effect  of  pricing  practices  by  the  owners 
of  energy  reserves."  We  have  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  num- 
ber of  bills  with  reference  to  pricing 
practices  concerning  those  who  manufac- 
ture energy.  Am  I  going  to  run  a  race 
with  you  to  conduct  the  hearings  in  my 
committee  while  you  conduct  hearings 
in  your  committee  on  pricing  practices, 
predatory  practices,  reciprocal  relations 
between  various  companies,  all  of  which 
are  embodied  in  the  provisions  in  the 
pending  resolution?  Am  I  to  conduct  a 
contest  with  you?  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  this  resolution  is  adopted,  I  am  going 
to  conduct  hearings  immediately  on  the 
bills  before  my  committee,  and  they  will 
be  in  competition  with  your  efforts.  Do 
you  think  that  is  proper  procedure? 
Frankly,  the  Standing  Committee  should 
have  preference  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  The 
author  of  the  resolution,  of  course,  can 
speak  much  more  in  detail  to  that  sub- 
ject. He  will  be  speaking  later.  But  at 
this  point  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  that  the  idea  is  not  compe- 
tition but  cooperation  and  assistance,  sir, 
with  your  committee  and  what  you  have 
plarmed.  It  would  be  a  tool  of  assist- 
ance rather  than  a  matter  of  competition 
or  running  a  race. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
raised  a  point  that  I  believe  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  There  is  a  grave 
problem  in  these  fields.  I  agree  with  tiie 
gentleman  wholeheartedly  because  there 
is  a  grave  problem.  The  subcommittee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
has  been  conducting  since  May  4  iind 
currently,  just  before  the  call  of  the 
House,  was  still  conducting — I  left  the 
hearings — on  the  subject  that  the  gen- 
tleman suggested  there  should  be  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  consider.  Are  we  doing 
something  wrong  in  our  special  way  of 
handling  the  problem  so  that  we  need 
another  committee  to  do  what  we  are 
currently  doing  with  staff,  with  inter- 
ested people?  We  have  been  holding 
these  hearings  since  May  4.  So  I  would 
like  to  know  from  the  gentleman  why 
he  thinks  another  committee  is  necessary 
to  do  a  job  that  we  are  currently  doing. 
It  is  not  an  idea  that  we  have;  it  is 
something  that  we  are  currently  doing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  have 
every  respect  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  and  his  very 


excellent  committee.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  doing  a  superb  job.  But  may  I  ask 
you  this:  Are  you  looking  into  new  en- 
ergy fields?  Are  you  looking  into  bio- 
chemicals?  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman's 
committee  has  within  its  jurisdiction 
and  is  looking  into  such  matters  as  what 
oiu-  total  energy  resources  are.  Are  we 
doing  enough  to  go  into  the  biochemical 
field,  which  shows  some  prospect?  Are  we 
doing  enough  research  to  conser\e  what 
we  have  in  terms  of  creating  more  ef- 
ficient electrical  machmery  and  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  of  the  gentleman 
to  the  fact  that  three  measures  set  out 
in  the  subparagraphs  here  are  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  We 
are  doing  it:  we  are  not  talking  about  it. 

I  have  with  me,  if  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  me  time  later,  the  whole  record 
of  what  we  have  done  up  to  this  time. 

I  a.'^k  the  gentleman:  Does  he  believe 
there  should  be  another  select  commit- 
tee to  oversee  what  we  are  doing?  If  we 
are  doing  something  wrong,  what  are  we 
doing  wrong?  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
gentleman's  opinion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  see 
it  not  as  overseeing  what  the  gentleman 
is  doing,  but  as  a  study  which  can  be  of 
valuable  assistance  to  his  committee.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  going  to  take  some  time. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  hear  from 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HoLiFiELDi,  later,  if  he  wUl 
grant  him  any  time,  under  this  rather 
closed  nUe  procedure. 

I  should  think,  when  this  whole  mat- 
ter came  up,  consideration  should  have 
been  given  to  it.  Nobody  from  any  com- 
mittee which  could  be  adversely  affected 
was  invited  to  testify  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  believe  in  my  own  mind 
if  we  had  been  invited  this  measure 
would  not  be  here  today. 

Frankly,  I  shoiild  like  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman justify  why  the  measure  is  here, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  doing  all  that  is 
physically  and  mentally  possible  to  cure 
the  problem  that  is  the  problem. 

What  is  the  thinking?  Is  it  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  my  subcommittee  in  par- 
ticular are  not  doing  what  we  should  be 
doing? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  will 
let  the  author  of  the  measure  speak  to 
that. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  three  subparagraphs  involved: 

(7)  measures  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  electric  energy;  and 
(8)  the  Identification  of  the  environmental 
effects  of  the  electricity  industry. 

Frankly,  we  are  doing  that  right  now. 
If  the  gentleman  is  not  aware  of  it  I  am 
sorry  for  him,  because  we  have  been  hold- 
ing hearings  since  May  4. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  do 
not  want  to  cut  the  gentleman  off.  but 
I  do  have  a  time  problem. 


Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  There 
were  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  four  different  notices  of  these 
hearings.  The  Rules  Committee  always 
operates  with  an  open  door.  Our  chair- 
man will  hear  any  Member  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee at  the  present  time  has  a  special  com- 
mittee concerning  the  sources  of  energy 
along  the  Continental  Shelf.  Under  the 
auspices  of  a  former  Member  of  the 
House,  Ed  Willis  from  Louisiana,  very 
important  reports  were  rendered.  We  are 
continuing  that  study,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
shores  of  Texas  and  Florida  and  other 
States. 

Is  this  going  to  mean  that  our  inquiry 
will  have  to  recede  and  your  inquiry  take 
precedence? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  No. 

Mr.  CEL'LER.  Are  we  going  forward 
with  our  inquiry  while  you  go  forward 
with  yours  on  the  same  subject?  I  do  not 
see  the  efBcacy  of  that  at  all. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  or  impede  or  reduce  the  urgency 
of  what  you  are  doing  in  that  area. 

I  do  have  a  time  problem. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  155  to  create 
a  Select  Committee  on  Energy  Re- 
sources in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Fulton',  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  introduction  of  the 
resolution. 

The  subject  of  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
soiirces  is  a  complex  one,  requiring  scien- 
tific expertise  as  well  as  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  environmental  ques- 
tions which  inevitably  arise.  As  a  nation 
I  beUeve  we  are  far  behind  in  identifying 
the  extent  of  existing  resources  and  we 
have  not  even  begun  to  estimate  with  any 
real  accuracy  the  future  needs  in  this 
area. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 155 — to  establish  the  machinery  for 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  all 
aspects  of  the  energy  resources  in  the 
United  States.  This  involves  a  study  of 
the  availability  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  nu- 
clear energy  reserves.  It  involves  pricing 
practices  by  those  who  own  and  control 
energy  reserves  and  the  effect  of  im- 
portation and  transportation  policies. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  energy  problem  and  the  most  lu-gent 
task  of  the  proposed  select  committee  will 
be  to  recommend  ways  to  close  the  gap 
between  supply  and  demand  for  electric 
energy  while  at  the  same  time  meeting 
the  environmental  dangers  inherent  in 
many  proposed  expansion  programs  of 
private  and  public  utility  companies. 

The  energy  crisis  in  New  York  City  has 
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frightened  the  entire  Nation  and  placed 
this  question  in  the  forefront  of  the  pub- 
lic spotlight  and  well  that  it  has.  The  gap 
between  supply  and  demand  in  electric 
energy  is  now  a  subject  of  discussion 
among  concerned  citizens  and  the  public 
is  ready  to  consider  well  reasoned  pro- 
posals for  closing  that  gap. 

In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
other  cosponsors  of  this  resolution,  those 
carefully  researched  recommendations 
should  come  from  a  select  committee  of 
this  House  which  can  provide  a  forum  for 
the  leading  experts  in  energy  resources  to 
debate  and  discuss  the  issues  we  have 
outlined  above.  House  Resolution  155 
would  create  a  seven-member  commit- 
tee charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  an  investigation  into  these 
questions  and  with  a  goal  for  reporting 
its  recommendations  to  the  House  dur- 
ing this  Congress. 

I  urge  you  to  support  and  vote  for 
House  Resolution  155. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  imder  consideration  a  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  select  committee  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation  of 
all  aspects  the  energy  industry. 

The  energy  industry  is  of  basic  im- 
portance to  all  segments  of  our  economy. 
Without  sufficient  electricity  our  indus- 
tries will  not  be  able  to  provide  the  jobs 
needed  if  we  are  to  solve  unemployment 
problems.  If  the  cost  of  electricity  goes 
up.  then  the  prices  of  products  made 
with  that  electricity — from  aluminum 
and  steel,  to  automobiles  and  dish- 
washers— go  up. 

To  examine  all  the  facts  about  avail- 
ability and  price  of  power  we  must  look 
at  more  than  just  the  electric  utilities. 
Electricity  is  generated  by  water,  coal. 
oil,  gas,  or  uranium.  Undeveloped  hydro- 
electric sites  are  relatively  scarce  and  will 
not  play  a  major  role  in  providing  addi- 
tional generating  capacity. 

Therefore,  we  must  find  out  the  facts 
about  the  fossil  and  nuclear  fuel  re- 
sources. How  much  of  a  supply  do  we 
have,  and  who  owns  it? 

These  facts  seem  simple  enough — but 
the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  place  in  gov- 
ernment that  you  can  go  to  find  them 
out.  For  instance,  we  know  that  there  has 
been  an  accelerated  consolidation  of 
owTiership  in  the  coal  industry  during  the 
last  5  years.  And  we  know  that  large  oil 
companies  were  very  active  in  this  con- 
solidation through  acquisition  of  coal 
companies.  These  facts  came  out  mainly 
because  of  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission disclosure  regulations. 

What  we  do  not  know,  because  nobody 
is  entrusted  with  finding  out.  is  how 
much  of  the  Nation's  coal  reserves  are 
held  oy  the  large  companies.  We  also 
kiiow  that  companies  with  oil  and  coal 
interests  have  purchased  or  acquired 
uranium  reserves,  and  in  some  instances, 
uranium  processing  plants.  But  we  do 
not  know  the  full  extent  of  such  acquisi- 
tions. 

The  responsibility  for  gathering  in- 
formation of  this  type  is  either  scattered 
among  several  agencies,  or  nonexistent. 
For  example,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  has  authority  over  elec- 


trical utilities,  also  has  some  regulatory 
authority  over  the  natural  gas  industry. 
However,  it  is  not  concerned  with  coal, 
oil,  or  uranium,  the  other  basic  fuels  for 
generation  of  electricity. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  some  author- 
ity in  the  coal  area,  but  evidently  is  not 
charged  with  keeping  track  of  resource 
ownership.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  has  a  role  to  play  in  keep- 
ing tract  of  supplies  of  basic  fuels,  but 
it  is  apparently  a  relatively  limited  au- 
thority 

■What  we  need  in  order  to  plan  for  the 
future  are  the  full  facts  about  the  Na- 
tion's energy  supplies — their  amount, 
their  location,  their  ownership,  their 
transportation,  and  their  use.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  select  committee  proposed 
in  House  Resolution  155  will  have  the 
mandate    to   develop    these    facts. 

With  such  facts  we  can  determine 
whether  or  not  the  ownership  of  basic 
energy  resources  is  becoming  too  concen- 
trated for  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. If  such  a  decision  is  made,  then  the 
facts  will  enable  us  to  decide  what  legis- 
lative steps  would  be  appropriate  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  have  dealt 
mainly  with  the  question  of  ownership 
of  the  raw  materials  of  energy — coal,  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  uranium.  I  have  done 
this  because  I  feel  that  the  Nation  bene- 
fits from  the  competition  among  these 
various  fuels.  Thus  if  the  price  of  oil  rises 
too  much  there  is  opportunity  for  some  of 
its  users  to  shift  to  coal,  thereby  creating 
pressure  against  unrestrained  price  in- 
creases. 

If  interfuel  competition  is  reduced  or 
eliminated  the  pressure  is  relaxed  or  re- 
moved, to  the  detriment  of  the  coimtry. 
I  want  to  know,  and  the  select  committee 
will  be  able  to  find  out,  if  a  monopoly  sit- 
uation is  developing  which  threatens  this 
interfuel  competition. 

However,  by  emphasizing  this  aspect 
of  the  work  of  the  proposed  select  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  wish  to  slight  the  impor- 
tance of  the  other  roles  set  forth  in  House 
Resolution  155.  Questions  concerning  im- 
portation of  low-sulfur  fuels,  trsmspor- 
tation  facilities,  electric  energy  supply 
and  demand,  and  environmental  effects 
of  electricity  production  all  require 
searching  examination. 

These  questions  are  all  matters  of  le- 
gitimate congressional  concern.  If  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  responsibility  we  need  com- 
plete information  about  all  aspects  of 
them.  The  proposed  select  committee  will 
be  able  to  fill  that  need.  Therefore,  I 
urge  passage  of  House  Resolution  155. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  ,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
he  be  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 

MEICBEB-ELECT    BIIX    MIIXS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  Members  on  this 


side  of  the  aisle  that  we  will  soon  have 
another  Republican  colleague  in  Bill 
Mills,  who  has  just  won  a  solid  victory 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland.  He  will  succeed  our  former 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  with 
whom  he  served  for  8  years  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  as  administrative  assistant. 

The  Member-elect  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mills,  overcame  a  2-to-l  Democratic 
edge  in  registration  with  a  comfortable 
majority — according  to  unoflBcial  returns, 
of  approximately  4,500  votes.  His  Demo- 
crat opponent,  a  popular  State  senator, 
campaigned  on  the  theme  that  this  spe- 
cial election  was  a  chance  for  Eastern 
Shore  voters  to  repudiate  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's domestic  record,  and  he 
had  the  strong  backing  of  Governor 
Mandel  and  former  Governor  Tawes  and 
other  prominent  Maryland  Democrats. 

Of  course,  we  had  some  prominent 
Maryland  Republicans  working  for  Bill 
Mills — Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew, 
Secretary  Morton,  and  our  former  col- 
leagues who  are  now  Marj'land's  U.S. 
Senators.  But  if  the  Democrats  wanted 
to  turn  this  into  a  Nixon  referendum,  as 
I  seem  to  remember  they  did  in  the  last 
special  election  in  South  Carolina,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  trust  they  will  be  con- 
sistent now  that  the  voters  have  spoken 
decisively  in  favor  of  the  President  and 
the  President's  party.  I  congratulate  Bill 
Mills  on  his  personal  achievement  and 
I  also  congratulate  him  on  his  stalwart 
support  of  President  Nixon's  program. 

I  understand  Mr.  Mills  was  once  a 
Democrat  himself,  and  to  this  I  can  only 
say  that  there  is  more  rejoicing  in  Heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repents  than  over 
99  who  have  never  strayed.  We  welcome 
conversions  and  pray  for  more. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  piUTXJse  of  House 
Resolution  155  is  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee charged  with  studying  all  aspects 
of  the  energy  resoiu-ces  situation  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Speaker  will  appoint  seven  mem- 
bers, naming  one  as  chairman.  No  party 
breakdown  is  assigned. 

The  committee  is  to  study  such  mat- 
ters as:  First,  the  availability  of  various 
energy  reserves  and  their  ownership; 
second,  why  fossile  fuel  powerplants  are 
not  being  built  more  rapidly:  third,  ef- 
fects of  imports  of  low-sulfur  fuels; 
fourth,  how  to  increase  electrical  power 
output  and  its  effect  on  the  environment; 
and,  fifth,  how  to  increase  pipeline,  rail- 
road, and  other  transport  facilities  for 
fuels. 

The  usual  investigative  authority  is 
granted  the  committee.  It  shall  report  its 
findings  diuring  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  weather,  there  is 
a  lot  of  talk  and  complaining  about  the 
Nation's  energy  problems,  but  no  one 
seems  to  be  doing  much  about  them. 

However.  I  believe  today  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  are  going 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
very  important  about  these  problems  by 
establishing  a  House  Select  Committee 
on  Energy  Resources. 
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When  the  idea  of  this  select  commit- 
tee was  first  broached  to  me,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  and  pleased  to  join  in  its 
sponsorship. 

Those  of  us  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion are  doing  so  far  a  variety  of  reasons. 

I  would  venture  to  guess  that  the  most 
prevalent  among  these  reasons  was  our 
concern  over  the  predicted  power  black- 
outs and  brownouts  for  the  past  winter, 
blackouts  and  brownouts  which,  fortu- 
nately, did  not  occur  for  the  most  part. 

However,  it  is  important  that  the  fail- 
ure of  these  predictions  to  come  to  pass 
not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  we 
have  come  to  grips  with  our  power  prob- 
lems and  solved  them. 

This  simply  is  not  the  case. 

The  fact  is  that  we  were  given  a  re- 
prieve of  sorts  this  past  winter  and  the 
Nation's  energy  demands  simply  did  not 
rise  to  predicted  expectations. 

In  reality,  the  energy  shortage  predic- 
tion has  not  so  much  been  averted  as 
postponed;  nature  and  circumstance 
simply  combined  to  give  us  a  little  extra 
time. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  use  this  time  and  not 
fritter  it  away  as  we  have  tended  to  do 
in  the  past  because  the  threat  of  power 
shortage  is  very  much  with  us  still  and 
could  bring  a  national  crisis  at  anytime 
during  the  late  spring  or  summer  if  an 
unseasonal  hot  spell  of  any  duration 
strikes. 

Therefore,  we  must  use  the  time  which 
is  still  available  to  us  to  commence  work 
on  some  form  of  coherent  national  energy 
policy  to  evaluate  our  future  needs  and 
insure  that  these  needs  are  adequately 
met. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Congress 
should  have  a  strong  voice  and  firm  hand 
in  the  formulation  of  such  a  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  select  House  com- 
mittee to  study  the  energy  resources 
would  give  us  the  information  and  data 
necessary  to  help  in  this  task. 

In  this  connection  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  note  the  emphasis  placed  on 
environmental  problems  as  they  relate  to 
energy  production  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  iMr.  Fulton). 

Certainly  it  was  my  imderstanding  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolutrion  that  its  in- 
tent was  not  confined  simply  to  the  pro- 
duction aspects  of  the  Nations  energy 
problems  but.  rather,  to  the  overall  pic- 
ture including  the  very-  sobering  environ- 
mental concerns  which  are  related  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  to  energy  produc- 
tion. 

Any  proposed  solution  to  our  energy 
problems  must  consider  fully  and  resolve 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible  these 
legitimate  and  urgent  environmental 
concerns. 

We  have  gained  some  time  in  the  effort 
to  anticipate  our  energy  needs  of  the 
immediate  and  long-range  future:  to 
deal  with  these  needs  on  an  anticipated, 
rather  than  an  emergency  basis. 

The  establishment  of  this  Select 
Committee  on  Energy  Resources  would 
be  a  valuable  tool  to  employ  in  this  effort. 

The  information  and  data  collected 
and  compiled  by  this  select  body  could 
give  us  the  information  which  we  so 


vitally  need  to  play  the  role  that  the 
Congress  must  play  in  the  establishment 
of  any  national  energy  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  my' desire 
or  purpose  to  take  away  any  authority 
from  any  standing  committee  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
under  consideration  today  would  create 
a  seven-member  committee  to  investigate 
all  aspects  of  the  energy  resources  of  the 
United  States.  As  we  view  the  tremendous 
increase  in  demand  for  power  resources 
relative  to  the  available  supply,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  United  States 
faces  a  serious  power  problem.  The  time 
has  come  to  coordinate  our  efforts  in 
order  to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
and  I  believe  that  the  creation  of  such 
a  committee  will  aid  in  the  coordination 
oi  the  myriad  activities  in  this  regard. 

Compared  with  10  years  ago,  1969 
energy  consumption  represents  a  51.2- 
percent  increase,  at  an  average  growth 
rate  of  4.2  percent  annually  during  this 
period. 

Over  the  past  decade,  consumption  of 
dry  natural  gas  increased  75.4  percent; 
waterpower,  55.8  percent;  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  liquids,  44.4  percent;  and 
bituminous  coal  and  lignite,  37.7  percent. 
Anthracite  consumption  declined  49.8 
percent.  The  use  of  nuclear  energy,  which 
was  negligible  10  years  ago,  has  jumped 
to  141  trilUon  B.t.u.'s. 

The  largest  energy  increase  of  1969.  in 
terms  of  consumption,  was  in  electric 
utility  power,  12.1  percent;  followed  by 
energy  for  household  and  commercial 
needs,  6.9  percent;  industrial  uses,  5.2 
percent;  and  transportation.  4  percent. 

Petroleum,  continuing  as  the  domi- 
nant fuel,  supplied  43.2  percent  of  all 
energy  demands  In  the  United  States  in 
1969.  Other  energy  sources  include; 
natural  gas,  which  supplies  32.1  percent 
of  total  energy  needs;  bituminous  coal 
and  lignite,  supplying  20.1  percent; 
waterpower.  furnishing  4  percent;  an- 
thracite, which  supplies  0.4  percent;  and 
nuclear  energy,  furnishing  0.02  percent 

In  1969.  coal  was  still  the  major  fuel 
for  generating  electric  power  and  the  do- 
mestic demand  for  it  rose  1.1  percent  to 
505  million  tons. 

The  mining  of  coal  represents  a  major 
industr>-  in  Kentucky,  particularly  in  the 
southeastern  portion  which  I  represent. 
Since  1968,  coal  production  has  increased 
from  101,156,000  tons  to  126.000.000— a 
preliminary  estimate — an  increase  of 
approximately  25  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  price  of  coal  sold  under  con- 
tract has  increased  from  $3.91  per  ton  to 
an  estimated  $5  per  ton.  approximately 
30  percent.  For  many  special  types  of 
coal  or  coal  not  mined  under  contract, 
prices  are  often  much  greater  than  the 
above  amounts.  During  1969.  the  price  of 
high  grade  metallurgical  coal  was  ap- 
proximately $12  to  $13. 

Given  this  dynamic,  changing  pattern 
in  energy  demand  and  supply,  it  is  easy 
to  xmderstand  the  different  opinions 
about  the  future  of  the  energj*  market  in 
the  United  States  as  shown  by  various 
forecasters.  Although  nuclear  power  sup- 
plies only  a  minute  part  of  present  energy 


demands,  some  forecasters  expect  ura- 
nium and  thorium  will  become  the  largest 
smgle  soiu-ce  of  energy  for  the  Nation 
within  the  next  3  decades.  However, 
given  our  larger  resources  of  coal  and 
oil  shale,  and  the  technological  prospects 
for  converting  them  into  fluid  fuels,  the 
dominance  of  the  petroleimi-like  fuels  is 
thought  likely  to  continue  for  the  rest  of 
this  century.  For  the  most  distant  fu- 
ture, there  are  hopes  that  certain  forms 
of  hydrogen  atoms,  which  are  present  in 
nature,  can  be  used  as  fuel  in  the  fusion 
process,  which  in  essence  could  provide 
an  inexhaustible  supply. 

Although  Federal  activities  in  this  field 
are  numerous,  as  yet  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  coordinate  them  through  com- 
prehensive planning  and  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  guidelines.  Increased 
sources  of  power  are  being  demanded, 
while  at  the  same  time,  many  sources  of 
fuel  are  in  short  supply.  Antipollution 
laws,  as  well  as  those  for  mine  health  and 
safety,  also  exert  upward  pressure  on  the 
cost  of  extracting,  refining,  and  consum- 
ing fuel. 

The  economic  well-being  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of  low- 
cost  energy.  Pi-oviding  fuel  to  generate 
such  quantities  of  energy  will  pose  a  sub- 
stantial problem  for  the  energy  indus- 
tries and  necessitates  the  formulation  of 
a  comprehensive  national  energy  policj-. 
I  submit  that  the  select  committee,  to  be 
created  by  House  Resolution  155,  is  an 
excellent  means  by  which  to  begin  such 
policy  formulation,  as  well  as  to  encour- 
age the  coordination  of  the  myrisul  ac- 
tivities presently  carried  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
such  a  committee  Is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  author 
of  the  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  iMr.  PtJLTON). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  explain  House  Resolu- 
tion 155,  which  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Rules  Committee  on 
May  18. 

This  resolution,  sponsored  by  more 
than  100  Members  of  the  House,  would 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Energy 
Resoiu-ces. 

The  sponsors  of  this  resolution  come 
from  all  geographical  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  include  many  of  my  colleagues  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

I  would  like  the  House  to  Indulge  me 
for  a  moment  while  I  cite  a  few  of  the 
statements  from  experts  in  the  energy 
field. 

From  a  recent  speech  by  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  I  quote: 

It  Is  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  any 
metropolitan  newspap>€r  on  any  given  day 
without  finding  some  reference  to  a  national 
energy  crisis  or  a  local  or  regional  power 
shortage  or  the  problems  of  getting  new  or 
.idditional  natvira;  gas  serv'lce  for  some  com- 
munity or  other. 

Increasingly,  these  accounts  reflect  some 
direct  tie  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
community — a  housing  project  stalled  for 
lack  of  gas,  a  plant  shut  down  or  prevented 
from  expanding  for  lack  of  Industrial  fuel, 
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general  commercial  slowdown  resulting  from 
voltage  reductions. 

Time  magazine's  business  section  for 
April  19  features  an  article  called  "get- 
ting more  power  to  the  people. "  Its  con- 
clusion: 

Whatever  the  specifics,  the  prime  essential 
of  A  national  energy  policy  is  that  all  pieces 
fit  into  a  sensible  pattern  of  fuel  production 
aud  use. 

The  present  lack  of  policy  Is  leading  to  a 
combination  of  Intermittent  shortages  and 
soaring  prices. 

I:  It  continues,  the  nation  may  And  itself 
starving  for  energy  In  the  midst  of  poten- 
tial plenty,  and  paying  an  exorbitant  price 
as  a  result. 

Mr  Neal  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
which  has  looked  into  this  situation,  had 
this  to  say  on  March  25.  1971: 

mere  is  no  question  that  energy  prob- 
lems, including  periodic  blackouts,  will  be  a 
continvilng  serious  problem  and  that  small 
businesses  as  well  as  individual  customers 
are  greatly  affected  by  any  shortage  of 
energy. 

They  are  affected  by  increases  in  prices, 
inconvenience,  and  even  lay-offs  and  need 
to  i;now  what  possibility  there  Is  that  there 
»•;!!  be  any  kind  of  energy  shortage  In  the 
fuiure  and  whether  it  Is  advisable  to  de- 
penri  heavily  upon  a  particular  fuel  source 

In  addition  to  that,  we  need  to  continue 
t3  develop  national  policies  which  will  assure 
overcoming  the  shortages  which  will  exist 
t:<T  a:  least  5  years 

Senator  Randolph,  of  West  Virginia, 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, made  the  following  statement  in 
February  1971: 

S<ome  policy  must  be  established  which  will 
permit  the  managers  of  the  fuel  Industries  to 
p'.;<i\  nationally  for  the  critical  years  ahead. 

Present  public  policies  toward  energy  are 
so  fragmented  and  Inconsistent  and  adminis- 
tered by  so  many  different  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment that  it  might  truthfuUy  be  said 
that  this  country  has  no  energy  policy  at  all 

From  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  11,  1971.  Congressman  Robison 
said: 

Mr.  Spe.iker.  at  the  moment  I  do  not  see 
much  chance  existing  that  any  Inquiry  of 
this  sort  might  develop  on  its  own — either 
downtown  in  the  executive  branch,  or  here 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

This  Is  because,  in  both  Instances,  there 
l5  a  confusing  Jumble  of  overlapping  respon- 
sibilities, whether  one  Is  referring  to  those 
carried  by  different  departments,  agencies,  or 
bureaus  within  the  administration,  or  to 
legislative  committees  within   the  Congress. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1971,  summarized  the  situation 
as  follows: 

A  midwinter  wave  of  numbing  cold  has 
caused  a  crisis  and  sounded  a  warning  in 
large  areas  of  this  country. 

The  crisis:  widespread  shortages  of  elec- 
trical energy  developed  as  power  demands 
soared  with  dropping  temperatures  and  some 
m.ijor  generators  broke  down.  , 

The  shortages  came  close  to  paralyzing  the 
lives  of  more  than  fifty  million  people  In 
the  Northeast  and  around  Chicago. 

The  warning:  more,  and  perhaps  worse, 
crises  are  possible  during  the  continued  cold 
and  stormy  weather  that  forecasters  see 
ar.ead 

5.i:d  John  A.  Carver  Jr  .  a  mer.iber  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  on  February  3: 


'The  way  our  demand  for  energy  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  our  ability  to  supply  that 
energy,  any  year  we  don't  have  a  problem 
will  be  a  lucky  year. 

•  I've  never  seen  cutbacks  like  we're  seeing 
now,  whatever  else  it  might  mean  at  the 
present  time,  it  means  we're  going  to  have  to 
live  with  this  for  the  foreseeable  futvire  un- 
less the  good  Lord  sees  fit  to  change  the 
weather— and  I  don't  think  that  will  happen." 

The  out  look  for  the  remainder  of  February, 
according  to  the  long-range  forecasts  of  the 
National  Weather  Service,  is  for  temperatures 
to  continue  averaging  well  below  normal 
throughout  the  area  from  the  Great  Plains 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  from 
Canada  deep  Into  the  Southwest. 

The  Northeast  was  where  the  winter  power 
crisis  hit  hardest. 

The  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  said : 

The  energy  problems  facing  the  Nation 
require  the  formulation  of  a  National  Energy 
Policy.  Lead  times  for  solving  the  problems 
are  long,   and  time  Is  running  out. 

General  Lincoln,  who  is  also  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Oil  Policy  Committee 
said; 

All  our  mental  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
developing  policies  and  building  programs 
which  v,-\\\  maintain  adequacy  during  the 
next  few  years  and  give  assurance  of  secure 
and  sufficient  energy  for  the  last  half  of  the 
decade  and  beyond. 

Dr.  Wilson  M.  Laird,  Director  of 
Interior's  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  said  last 
week; 

The  Nation,  facing  a  major  energy  gap. 
should  elect  to  develop  its  domestic  fuel 
resources  rather  than  drift  Into  greater 
dependence  en  foreign  energy  sources. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a 
report  dated  May  14,  said  this: 

It  is  essential  that  these  areas  be  fully 
explored — either  by  the  Congress  or  by  an 
agency  or  institution  designated  and  funded 
by  the  Congress 

From  a  recent  report  by  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference: 

Energy  is  a  vital  Ingredient  in  our  national 
life. 

Without  It.  nearly  everything  stops — as  we 
discovered  in  the  Northeast  blackout  years 
ago. 

Energy  consumption  is  growing  five  times 
as  fast  as  population,  and  countless  indus- 
trial processes  dei)end  on  increasing  amounts 
of  fuels  and  electric  power. 

Our  affluent  society  has  come  to  depend 
upon  energy-consuming  conveniences  to  a 
degree  unknown  a  few  decades  ago. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  addressed  on  April  29 
to  the  Speaker  supporting  the  need  for 
the  creation  of  the  select  committee,  out- 
lining the  number  of  people  needed  and 
my  pledge  to  complete  the  study  during 
the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that 
man's  ability  to  convert  the  earth's  finite 
store  of  energy,  coal,  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  and  uranium,  into  such  useful  forms 
of  energy,  transportation,  heat  and  use- 
ful, beneficial  byproducts  has  steadily 
grown  from  the  time  usefulness  of  coal 
was  recognized  800  years  ago,  until  the 
present  time. 

The  pattern  of  growth  continues,  but 


as  I  have  said,  storm  warnings  are  with 
us. 

The  consiunption  of  energy,  which 
required  millions  of  years  to  accumulate, 
has  proceeded  at  a  pace  which  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  reminding  ourselves  that 
half  of  man's  total  energy  consumption 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  30  years — as 
much  in  30  years  as  in  the  preceding 
entire  history  of  man. 

Just  as  energy  consumption  measures 
the  extent  of  our  industrial  progress,  so 
it  also  measures  the  extent  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  environment. 

The  cheapness  of  energy  is  the  basis  of 
our  afiBuence. 

Our  affluence  is  the  basis  of  our  waste- 
fulness and  our  insatiable  demand  for 
more  and  more  of  everything,  puts  a 
bigger  and  bigger  load  on  our  diminish- 
ing resources. 

The  result  is  what  we  call  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  environmental  crisis,  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  for  the 
creation  of  a  House  select  committee  is 
to  lay  the  foimdation  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress  itself 
to  assume  its  proper  role  in  charting  the 
course  for  the  American  people  in  the 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  our  goals  of 
economic  expansion  and  growth  and  our 
goals  of  a  livable  environment. 

That  reconciliation,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
involve  choices  and  compromises  so  fun- 
damental in  nature  that  only  the  Con- 
gress should  make  them. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress should  wish  to  abrogate  to  the 
executive  branch  or  to  the  judicial 
branch  or  to  the  so-called  fourth  branch 
of  Government,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, all  of  which  play  an  increasingly 
vital  role  in  decisionmaking  energy  mat- 
ters, the  responsibility  for  making  the 
kinds  of  choices  and  compromises  which 
are  continually  being  made. 

The  basis  for  the  reassertion  of  con- 
gressional prerogatives  has  to  be  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  the  gathering 
of  that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House,  the  Congress,  and  the  people. 
That  is  our  objective. 
The  National  Coal  Association  in  a 
recent  statement  supporting  a  Depart- 
ment of  National  Resources  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  decisionmaking 
powers  are  now  spread  over  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  and  suggested  that  Con- 
gress set  up  a  Committee  on  Energy  to 
take  over  from  the  14  congressional  com- 
mittees that  now  deal  with  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  fact  that  many  comnuttees  of  the 
House,  such  as  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Interior,  and  PubUc  Works, 
and  others  have  partial  jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  in  this  area,  but  I  believe 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  national  crisis 
of  such  proportions  that  the  creation  of 
a  select  committee  that  would  concen- 
trate in  this  field  only  is  urgently  needed. 
We  envision  an  active  coimnittee 
whose  first  task  would  be  to  lay  out  an 
investigative  program  to  ferret  from  this 
bui-eaucracy  where  we  now  stand  as  out- 
lined in  the  resolution  itself. 

This  would  require  a  professional  staff 
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carefully  supervised  to  see  that  the  end 
product  of  its  work  would  be  instructive 
and  useful  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  public. 

We  know  that  this  report  cannot  be 
encyclopedic  either  factually  or  in  cata- 
loging policy  choices. 

Five-foot  stacks  of  books  are  not  that 
useful  to  busy  Members,  but  a  fair  and 
balanced  picture  can  be  assembled  which 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Congress  and  its 
committees. 

Badly  needed  perspective  can  be 
achieved  and  a  select  committee  is  the 
right  mechanism. 

The  committee  would  be  authorized  to 
investigate  all  aspects  of  the  energy  re- 
sources in  the  United  States,  including, 
first,  the  availability  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and 
nuclear  energy  reserves:  second,  the 
identification  of  the  ownership  of  such 
reserves;  third,  the  reasons  and  possible 
solutions  for  the  delay  in  new  starts  of 
fossil-fueled  powerplants;  fourth,  the  ef- 
fect of  pricing  practices  by  the  owners  of 
energy  reserves;  fifth,  the  effect  of  the 
import  of  low-sulfur  fuels;  sixth,  meas- 
ures to  increase  the  availability  of  pipe- 
lines, railways,  barges,  and  ships  needed 
to  transport  fuel  materials;  seventh, 
measures  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  energy;  and. 
eighth,  the  identification  of  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  production  and 
transmission  of  energy. 

Under  the  select  committee's  supervi- 
sion, the  staff  would  answer  questions 
such  as  these: 

Where  are  we  really  in  our  resource 
inventory,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
present  deliberability? 

The  people  are  not  adequately  in- 
formed as  to  where  we  stand  now  and 
where  we  will  likely  be,  given  present 
trends. 

How  can  they  be  made  so? 

What  institutional  mechanism  should 
be  created? 

How  can  they  be  kept  responsive  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people? 

These  may  seem  very  broad,  but  if 
what  we  want  is  a  compendium  of  bu- 
reaucratic answers,  we  can  get  these  by 
addressing  a  questionnaire  to  the  execu- 
tive and  regulatory  agencies. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  time  is  fast  running  out. 

I  know  of  no  legislation  pending  that 
is  more  urgently  needed  and  I  ask  vour 
support. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  With 
reference  to  page  2,  line  1,  of  the  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  investigation  of 
"the  effect  of  pricing  practices,"  will  this 
include  a  study  on  environmental  costs 
in  their  relation  to  pricing  practices? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Yes;  it 
will. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  With 
reference  to  page  2,  line  7,  of  the  resolu- 
tion, will  the  investigation  and  "identifi- 
cation of  the  environmental  effects  of 


the  electricity  industry"  include  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  strip  mining? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  My  answer 
is  definiely  "Yes." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thajik  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
his  frank  answers,  and  although  I  feel 
there  have  been  too  many  energy  studies 
undertaken  without  action,  I  shall  prob- 
ably support  this  resolution  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  bring  more  balance  and  ob- 
jectivity into  discussions  which  have 
been  based  on  preconceived  conclusions. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why,  when- 
ever efforts  are  made  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, industrial  and  some  Govern- 
ment sources  rush  in  and  charge  that 
such  protection  would  create  an  "energy 
crisis"  and  stunt  our  economic  growth. 

I  am  pleased  to  leam  that  this  investi- 
gation contemplates  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  environmental  costs  to  the  price 
of  electricity.  One  of  our  problems  has 
been  that  damaging  practices  like  strip 
mining  have  been  so  inexpensive  because 
environmental  costs  have  not  been 
cranked  in.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge.  at  that 
time  science  adviser  to  the  President, 
made  a  very  thoughtful  observation  on 
this  point  on  February  3,  1970,  when  he 
testified  before  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  as  follows: 

Whether  the  doubling  of  power  every  10 
years  will  or  should  be  continued  as  a  trend 
in  the  next  20  years  Is  a  subject  that  calls 
for  careful  examination.  While  population 
growth  is  responsible  for  about  one-third  of 
this  growth,  the  fact  Is  that  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  electric  power  has  been  Increas- 
ing roughly  three  times  as  fast  as  population 
growth.  This  increase  in  jjer  capita  con- 
sumption of  electric  fwwer  results  from  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  greater  mech- 
anization but  to  some  extent  it  is  influenced 
by  the  pricing  policies  followed  by  the  elec- 
tric power  industry^the  notion  that  power 
should  be  priced  to  consumers  under  pro- 
motional rate  str\ictures  that  encourage 
greater  and  greater  usage.  Power  has  become 
cheaper  and  cheaper  and  therefore  more  at- 
tractive. It  also  results  from  longstanding 
Federal  polices  that  also  stress  the  lowest 
possible  price  for  electricity. 

•  •  •  «  • 

It  may  be  that  energy  consumption  is 
growing  so  fast  in  part  because  the  price 
does  not  include  the  full  cost  to  society  of 
producing  and  delivering  it  I  believe  that 
efficient  p>ower  production  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  ever  to  our  economic  growth,  but 
we  delude  ourselves  and  perhaps  shortchange 
future  generations  when  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity doe^  not  include  the  cost  of  the  dam- 
aging Impact  its  productimi  imposes  on  the 
air.  water,  and  land.  If  the  total  social  cost 
of  electricity  or  other  products  are  Included 
in  its  price,  consumers  will  have  the  in- 
herent ability  to  consider  the  effect  of  their 
decisions  on  the  environment. 

Also,  electric  growth  historically  has 
been  encouraged  by  vigorous  promotional 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  electric  utili- 
ties. This  is  illustrated  by  the  advertising 
campaign  of  Edison  Electric  Institute  in 
Life  magazine  for  September  4.  1970,  as 
follows : 

The  electricity  that  lights  your  home  is 
the  cleanest  form  of  energy  known  It's  ab- 
so'utely  flameless.  absolutely  without  com- 
bustion. So  It  follows  that  flameless  electric 
heat  is  the  cleanest,  purest  home  comfort 
vou  can  buv. 


But  the  fuels  that  generate  this  elec- 
tric energy  pollute  the  air  with  smoke, 
fly  ash  and  sulfur  dioxide  and  pollute 
our  waters  with  acid  and  other  wastes. 
Just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  "the 
all-electric  living  "  concept  promoted  by 
the  electric  industry  causes  a  severe 
drain  on  our  needed  fuel  resouj-ces. 

Only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixties 
has  this  Nation  begun  to  be  aroused  by 
the  threat  to  our  environment  from  the 
onnish  of  technological  progress. 
Public  opinion  has  forced  government  at 
all  levels  to  exert  greater  pressure  on  in- 
dustry and  municipalities  to  take  effec- 
tive steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
find  new  ways  to  conserve  our  resources 
for  future  generations  of  Americans. 
But,  we  must  do  this  now,  even  though 
all  information  is  not  yet  in — and  never 
will  be. 

It,  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  shall 
probably  support  this  resolution.  En- 
vironmental control  technology  has  not 
kept  pace  with  production  technology 
and  advertising  budgets.  The  time  is  here 
when  we  must  act  instead  of  studying. 
With  the  fervent  and  optimistic  hope 
that  this  resolution  might  result  in  a 
balanced  and  objective  investigation,  I 
shall  somewhat  reluctantly  vote  for  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  In  view 
of  the  shortage  of  time,  the  gentleman 
recalls  this  morning  that  we  discussed 
several  questions  and  answers  that  relate 
to  the  environmental  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  place  those  questions  and 
answers  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

QfESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS     ON      HOUSE     RESO- 
LUTION   155 

Q.  Item  3.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  th« 
resolution,  Indicates  that  the  committee 
would  study  "the  reasons  for  and  possible 
solutions  for  the  delay  In  new  starts  of  fossil 
fueled  powerplants  "  Can  the  gentleman 
assure  us  that  the  committee  would  not 
necessarily  consider  these  delays  unwarrant- 
ed'' Is  it  not  possible  that  these  delays  are, 
in  many  cases,  desirable  to  allow  time  for 
studies  of  social  and  environmental  Impact 
of  the  proposed  powerplants? 

A.  I  am  happy  to  a.ssure  the  gentleman 
that  the  committee  will  have  no  precon- 
ceived notion,  overall,  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  these  delays.  Indeed,  it  could  be 
that  the  delays  result  from  Inadequate  ad- 
vance plannint;  by  the  utilities.  We  are 
going  to  look  at  this  question  from  all  sides. 

Q  Item  6  specifies  that  the  committee  in- 
vestigatJe  "measures  to  increa.se  the  av.ul- 
abitity  of  plp>eline?.  railways,  barges,  and 
ships  needed  to  transport  fuel  materials" 
Does  this  imply  that  the  committee  would 
regard  these  particular  modes  of  fuel  trans- 
portation as  necessarily  required  to  solve  the 
current  energy  problem^ 

A.  No,  it  does  not.  The  committee  will 
examine  all  means  of  transporting  fuel  ma- 
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terials  and  transmitting  energy.  It  may  prove 
imnecessary  to  move  more  rapidly  Into  pipe- 
lines or  ships.  As  my  colleagues  know,  each 
form  of  transportation  and  transmission  has 
Its  drawbacks.  Pipelines  and  tankers  espe- 
cially Involve  major  safety  problems.  Each 
form,  and  Its  Implicit  problems,  will  be 
given  due  consideration  In  the  committee's 
studies. 

Q.  Item  7  Indicates  that  the  committee 
will  examine  "measures  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  supply  and  demand  for  electric 
energy."  Will  the  gentleman  assure  us  that 
this  does  not  Imply  an  assimiptlon  that  we 
have  to  continue  at  the  present  rate  of  In- 
creasing demand  for  energy? 

A.  Yes,  as  my  colleague  knows,  we  have  a 
continuing  Increase  In  energy  consimiptlon 
which  Is  clearly  one  of  the  root  catises  of  the 
present  problems.  One  of  the  committee's 
chief  objectives  will  be  to  examine  ways  of 
reducing  the  demand  for  energy. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  studies  by  the  Department 
of  Interior,  in  1980  the  United  States  will 
be  consuming  more  than  88  quadrillion 
B.t.u.'s  of  energy  on  an  annual  basis. 
This  compares  to  a  use  of  59  quadrillion 
B.t.u.'s  in  1967. 

This  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  energy 
it  boggles  the  mind,  but  perhaps  a  break- 
down of  where  this  energy  will  come  from 
will  be  even  more  amazing. 

To  have  and  use  88  quadrillion  B.t.u.'s 
of  energy  in  1980,  just  8' 2  years  from 
now,  we  will  consume  6'2  billion  barrels 
of  oil.  nearly  25  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas,  and  665  million  tons  of  coal. 
But  that  is  not  all.  In  addition,  we  will 
consume  725  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  from  nuclear-powered  gener- 
ation and  an  additional  340  billion 
kilowatt-hours  from  water  generated 
electricity. 

For  something  like  the  past  50  years, 
the  rivalry  between  suppliers  of  energy 
for  their  share  of  the  market,  encouraged 
by  Government  policy,  has  been  more 
invigorous  at  times  and  has  led  to 
some  great  improvements  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  production,  processing 
and  transportation,  as  well  as  a  revolu- 
tion in  use. 

The  question  is,  have  these  Govern- 
ment policies  provided  the  impetus  and 
the  certainty  that  we  will  have  the  88 
quadrillion  B.t.u.'s  of  energy  to  use  in 
1980. 

There  is  a  clear-cut  Government  re- 
sponsibihty  involved.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has,  by  law.  controlled  energy 
development,  production,  transportation 
and  consumption,  and  the  question  now 
i."!.  are  our  laws  adequate  to  assure  suf- 
ficient and  properly  balanced  develop- 
ment and  use  of  energy  in  the  years 
ahead? 

Economic  studies  prove  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  consumption  of 
energy  are  closely  related.  This  is  in  ad- 
d  tion  to  the  obnous  energy  requirements 
for  the  comfort  health,  and  safety  of  the 
mere  than  200  million  people.  Further, 
the  very  security  of  this  Nation  is  totally 
dependent  upon  our  assured  ability  to 
produce  needed  energy. 


These  facts  are  not  only  true  for  to- 
day but  also  underpin  our  security, 
standard  of  living,  and  economic  growth 
in  the  years  ahead.  We  must  be  assured 
of  an  adequate  supply  and  reserves  of 
energy  not  only  to  1980  at  the  staggering 
level  anticipated,  but  on  into  the  future. 
We  must  know  that  we  can  stay  ahead  of 
huge  amoimts  of  energy  we  shall  con- 
siune. 

As  every  barrel  has  a  bottom,  so  too 
do  most  of  our  sources  of  energy  have 
limits.  We  must  anticipate,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  our  approach  to  the  bottom  of 
any  such  barrel,  the  development  of  new 
energy  sources.  The  development  of  these 
new  sources  of  energy  must  be  given 
sufficient  leadtime  so  that  their  avail- 
ability is  assured  before  current  sources 
of  energy  are  depleted. 

As  we  move  on  into  this  era  of  stagger- 
ing energy  consimiption  we  must  be  cer- 
tain, beyond  question,  that  satisfying  our 
increased  needs  of  tomorrow  will  not  re- 
sult in  a  staggering  destruction  of  our 
environment.  Unless  we  anticipate,  un- 
less we  know,  unless  we  plan  years  in 
advance,  we  may  find  that  we  will  have 
neither  the  required  energy  nor  a  de- 
sirable environment. 

I  submit  that  these  facts  make  it  im- 
perative that  a  select  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  assist  this  House  and  the 
Nation  to  secure  the  inventorying,  plan- 
ning, studies,  and  recommendations  that 
will  assure  us  of  timely  and  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  in  the  future,  developed 
in  a  fashion  that  assures  a  healthful  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  cannot  yield  to  the  gentleman  since 
I  have  already  yielded  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

COUGHLIN). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  to  create  a 
select  committee  to  investigate  all  as- 
pects of  energy  resources  in  orn-  country 
and  to  present  recommendations,  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  how  desper- 
ately we  need  a  total  commitment  in  the 
field  of  energy  resources. 

I  believe  that  the  most  critical  problem 
we  face  in  terms  of  pollution  as  well  as 
in  terms  of  need  is  an  adequate  and  pol- 
lution-free source  of  energy  to  heat,  cool, 
and  light  our  homes  and  industries, 
power  our  equipment,  and  drive  our 
transportation  of  all  sorts. 

The  key  to  developing  our  energy  re- 
sources to  meet  demands  of  coming  dec- 
ades is  a  national  energy  policy.  Thus 
far.  we  have  taken  only  miniscule  steps 
toward  this:  we  need  a  crash  program. 

The  national  energy  policy  would 
evaluate  for  the  near-term  future  our 
needs  for  energy,  our  potential  sources 
of  energy,  the  best  sources  of  that 
energy,  and  would  seek  to  channel  devel- 
opment into  the  best  sources.  It  should 
consider  establishing  a  national  system, 


into  which  every  supplier  of  energy  is 
integrated,  to  meet  the  shifting  energy 
requirements  to  avert  blackouts  and 
brownouts,^ind  to  cope  with  crisis  situa- 
tions. 

This  policy  is  necessary  for  planning 
and  program  purposes,  but  I  think  we 
must  embark  immediately  on  an  all-out 
program  to  develop  a  pollution-free 
source  of  imlimited  energy  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  This  is  within  our  grasp 
technologically  if  we  are  willing  to  make 
the  kind  of  commitment  we  did  in  split- 
ting and  harnessing  the  atom,  and  in 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Creation  of  a  select  committee,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  logical  and  practical 
approach  to  a  monumental  problem  that 
has  received  minor  attention.  I  feel  it  is 
well  within  the  province  of  the  Congress 
to  provide  the  leadership  in  ending  the 
fragmentation,  mixed  jurisdictions  and 
uncoordinated  operations  that  mark  our 
means  of  supplying  energy  throughout 
this  country. 

This  action  is  vital  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, because  we  for  too  long  have  been 
ignoring  the  peril  of  present  policies — or 
more  precisely,  the  lack  of  them.  I  am 
certain  that  a  select  committee  can  ac- 
complish its  objectives  in  this  Congress 
and  provide  the  basis  for  a  new,  coordi- 
nated national  program  that  recognizes 
the  scope  of  our  energy  problems  and 
prepares  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Springer  ) . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues,  I  will  admit  that  when  I  saw 
this  resolution  after  it  had  come  from 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  never  having  seen  it  before,  that  I 
was  somewhat  shocked.  Now,  why  should 
I  be  in  that  state?  Merely  because  we 
have  jurisdiction  of  those  matters?  No, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  important.  I  think 
it  is  because  they  have  put  this  resolu- 
tion out  here  without  any  of  us  ever  hav- 
ing been  heard  in  committee  on  it. 

We  were  never  invited  to  comment  on 
this,  and  in  our  discussion  with  the  chair- 
man he  never  heard  of  the  resolution 
until  it  came  out.  And  we  have  not 
suffered  any  great  pride  of  authorship, 
but  it  is  a  simple  matter  that  these  mat- 
ters are  already  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  subcommittee  which  now  exists 
and  which  is  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald) 
and  that  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Federal  Power.  You 
talk  about  hearings,  why,  please  listen  to 
this: 

May  4,  four  witnesses.  May  6,  four 
witnesses.  May  7,  three  witnesses;  May 
11.  three  witnesses;  May  12,  five  wit- 
nesses; May  13,  four  witnesses;  May  25, 
eight  witnesses,  and  the  committee  heard 
four  witnesses  this  morning,  and  the  final 
six  witnesses  are  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Not  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  get  through  with  my  state- 
ment, and  I  think  I  can  clarify  this  to 
the  point  where  I  believe  the  House  can 
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get  an  understanding  about  what  was 
done  up  to  now  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Federal  Power,  and 
that  is  that  they  have  reached  the  very 
heart  of  this  resolution. 

Now,  let  me  comment  a  bit  about  what 
is  contained  in  this  resolution.  The  pro- 
posed study  would  involve  most  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  which  per- 
tains to  oil,  gas,  electric  power,  and  some 
transportation  matters. 

Three  of  the  items  that  have  been 
mentioned  here,  if  you  pick  up  this  re- 
solution and  look  at  it.  items  3.  7,  and  8 
are  presently  the  subject  of  hearings, 
which  I  just  mentioned  to  you  a  minute 
ago. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  item  No.  1. 
there  is  a  record  of  that  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  at  the  present  time, 
the  availability,  the  identification  and 
the  ownership  of  such  reserves  are  prac- 
tically all  known.  There  may  be  some 
small  reserves  that  are  not  known,  but 
all  of  that  which  passes  in  interstate 
commerce,  which  is  95  percent  of  the 
oU  and  gas  power  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, goes  through  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  is  regulated  by  it,  so  we 
know  what  there  is. 

What  about  world  supply?  I  am  not 
talking  about  electricity  because  we  do 
not  get  electricity  from  abroad,  but  I 
aun  talking  about  gas  and  oil.  We  know 
where  all  the  gas  and  oil  supplies  are  in 
the  world.  It  has  already  been  discovered, 
and  we  also  know  the  potential  of  what 
the  remainder  is.  and  I  am  talking  about 
a  very  substantial  portion,  let  me  tell 
you  that,  because  the  scientists  do  know 
approximately  what  there  is  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  So  the  identification 
of  the  owner  is  already  known,  and  we 
have  inquired  into  that  matter  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times. 

You  ask  me  if  these  hearings  on  elec- 
tric reliability  are  extensive?  May  I  say 
to  the  Members  that  this  9-pound  pack- 
age on  the  table  is  just  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Nassikas.  who  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  This 
is  only  one.  So  this  gives  you  some  idea 
that  actually  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  being  covered  in  these  hearings. 
So  if  we  accept  this  resolution  there  will 
be  a  duplication  of  the  efforts  of  one 
which  is  going  on  already. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  any  of  the  things  men- 
tioned here,  let  me  refer  to  item  3.  the 
reasons  and  possible  solutions  for  the 
delay  in  new  starts  of  fossU -fueled  pow- 
erplants;  items  7  and  7  measures  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  electric  energy,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  the  environmental  effects  of 
the  electricity  industry. 

The  identification  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  electric  power 
industry  is  in  the  siting  bill  and  the 
whole  question  is  being  covered. 

I  happen  to  have  a  plant  which  will 
probably  be  SlOO  million  in  my  own  di.s- 
trict.  It  is  going  to  be  nuclear  we  think, 
if  the  environmental  question  is  ever 
cleared  for  us.  But  under  this  siting  bill, 
all  of  this  would  be  done.  So  when  you 
got  down  to  placing  a  plant  someplace. 


the  whole  question  of  environment  would 
be  already  determined  and  construction 
could  proceed  expeditiously. 

What  you  are  trying  to  do — most  of 
what  this  subcommittee  is  to  do  is  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
seeks  to  do.  I  think  if  he  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with  either  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, he  would  have  known  of  these 
matters  which  he  is  so  anxious  about  and 
which  concerns  us  just  as  it  does  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  he  would 
want  to  go  out  and  just  get  another  com- 
mittee formed,  which  I  suppose  would 
have  at  least  seven  and  one  or  two  from 
our  committee,  one  on  each  side,  to  dupli- 
cate what  our  committee  is  doing  or  has 
done  already. 

I  note  that  some  parts  of  this  with 
reference  to  monopoly  is  being  covered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  tMr.  Celleri.  So 
that  is  a  part  which  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  interested  in  which  goes  into  the 
question  of  the  pricing  practices  by 
owners  of  the  energy  resources. 

What  the  gentleman  wants  done  is 
exactly  what  the  committee  wants  done 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  has 
been  gone  into  more  intensely  by  any 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  than  this  subject.  I  know  his 
answer  for  it  because  I  got  it  in  my  mail 
the  other  day. 

This  siting  bill  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  is  going  to  be  brought  up 
on  the  floor  sometime  soon.  The  whole 
effect  of  It  is  to  clear  the  way  so  that 
we  can  get  some  of  these  energy  plants 
built  and  get  the  energy  we  must  have 
in  the  next  10  years  if  this  countrv*  is 
going  to  be  heated  and  we  are  going 
to  supply  industr>-  and  business  and  so 
that  the  counti-y  can  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
contrary  to  the  general  requirement  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  all  of  the 
resolutions  passed  this  year  authorizing 
studies  and  investigations  in  these  in- 
stances, on  this  select  committee  the  lan- 
guage is: 

However,  the  committee  shall  not  under- 
take any  investigation  of  any  subject  which 
IS  being  Investigated  for  the  same  purpose 
by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

That  language  is  not  included. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  language  which  I 
just  read  is  from  the  committee  resolu- 
tion for  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  That  is  right 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  not  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  So  you  then  have  to 
act  and  give  them  that. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  before  it  a  number  of  bills 
concerned  with  oil.  coal,  and  uranium, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the 
sources  of  supply  of  these  energy  produc- 
ing materials. 

In  addition,  there  are  bills  that  pro- 
vide for  the  investigation  of  companies 
that  are  manufacturing  energy  from  fos- 
sil fuels  and  uranium  to  see  that  they  do 
not  unite  and  merge  so  that  a  coal  com- 
pany cannot  control  an  oil  company  or 
vice  versa  and  also  so  that  a  uranium 
company  cannot  control  a  coal  or  oil 
company  and  vice  versa. 

Now  what  is  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary going  to  do  with  reference  to 
these  matters  if  this  committee  has  the 
same  jurisdiction?  What.  I  ask  you.  shall 
be  my  duty  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  understand  the  po- 
sition of  the  distinguished  gentleman.  It 
is  the  .same  as  ours.  I  do  not  see  that  we 
can  move  on  those  bills,  at  least  to  the 
credibility  of  this  House  as  long  as  the 
same  matters  are  under  investigation 
by  another  committee.  I  just  do  not  think 
it  is  beneficial  for  one  thing  and  I  think 
it  is  bad  legislation  for  another  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  shortage 
of  time.  I  am  going  to  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time,  but  because  of  the 
time  used  over  there  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  yield  to  a  member  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  wanted  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  to  .say  tliat  I  am  completely 
in  accord  with  the  gentleman  and  I  asso- 
ciate with  the  comments  he  has  made. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  as  well  abol- 
ish all  committees  of  the  House  if  we 
adopt  this  procedure. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  tenor  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  Ha\ing  served  as 
a  member  of  that  particular  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  and  Power  that 
IS  dealing  with  this  problem  currently, 
I  also  well  recollect  how  thoroughly  we 
went  into  this  particular  problem  on  at 
least  two  or  three  prior  occasions  at- 
tempting to  bring  forth  some  legislation. 
So  I  feel  that  the  inquiry  has  been  thor- 
ough and,  of  course,  there  is  no  more 
critical  area  to  be  looking  at  than  this. 
As  the  gentleman  has  said,  hearings 
were  currently  underway.  So  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  as  a  former  member  of 
that  committee  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's position. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
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GooDLiNc),  for  a  unanimous-consent;  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  House  Resolution 
155,  a  resolution  which  would  establish  a 
select  committee  of  seven  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  Mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
and  would  be  authorized  to  investigate 
all  aspects  of  energy  resources  in  the 
United  States. 

To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  select  committee  would 
be  a  wasted  effort,  a  duplication  of  a 
subcommittee  that  presently  is  consti- 
tuted to  perform  precisely  the  responsi- 
bility that  would  be  assigned  the  select 
committee  provided  for  under  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  155. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Commu- 
mcation  and  Power  is  the  subcommittee 
to  which  I  refer.  This  is  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  its  chairman 
is  the  Honorable  Torbert  H.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  subcommittee  came  into  being 
in  the  1965-67  period,  in  that  time  when 
the  eastern  sector  of  the  United  States 
was  plagued  with  electric  power  failures. 
This  subcommittee  has  been  functional 
and  It  is.  at  present,  holding  hearings  on 
the  power  reliabihty  and  similar  bUls 
that  have  been  introduced  to  this  body. 

The  historical  data  sheet  issued  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  informs  us  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  extends  to: 
First.  Interstate  and  foreign  communi- 
cations, second.  Weather  Biu-eau,  and,  I 
call  your  special  attention  to  these  last 
two  items,  third,  petroleum  and  natural 
gas — including  interstate  oil  com- 
pact— and  fourth,  interstate  electric 
power. 

It  seems  quite  apparent,  then,  that 
House  Resolution  155  is  superfluous.  We 
have  too  much  duplication  in  our  legisla- 
tive process  already,  and  there  is  no  point 
in  approving  legislation  that  would  com- 
pound the  problem.  Toward  the  end  of 
greater  legislative  efficiency,  I  strongly 
urse  that  House  Resolution  155  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts iMr.  CoNTEi. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  an  identical  proposal.  House  Reso- 
lution 328,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  dis- 
tingui.'-hed  gentlemen  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Quillen)  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  to  create  a 
sorely  needed  Select  Committee  on  En- 
erg>-  Resources. 

In  recent  months  nearly  everyone  has 
been  talking  about  thfe  now  well-publi- 
cized energy  crisis.  Few,  however,  have 
come  up  with  plans  to  meet  it. 

The  studies,  reports,  and  hearing  rec- 
ords on  the  subject  would  fill  this  Cham- 
ber 

Various  offices  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  concerned  with  the 
methods  used  and  the  rates  at  which  we 
deplete  our  natural  resources:  Tl:e  Office 


of  Science  and  Technology  is  concerned 
with  new  methods  of  extraction  and 
transmission;  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  consumers  receive  adequate  supplies 
of  energy  at  reasonable  prices;  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  formulating  standards  to 
make  sure  that  the  generation,  delivery, 
and  consumption  of  energy  are  done  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Nation's  re- 
quirements for  clean  air  and  water;  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  is 
charged  with  seeing  that  our  Nation  re- 
ceives adequate  power  in  the  event  of 
disaster  or  attack. 

Even  State  and  local  public  utility  com- 
missions have  some  authority  over  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  problem. 

There  has  been  a  proliferation  of  re- 
sponsibility, but  a  disturbing  lack  of 
solutions. 

Everyone  has  a  ''piece  of  the  action." 
but  no  one  has  overall  responsibility  for 
a  national  energy  policy. 

All  of  these  various  agencies  in  the 
executive  department  and  independent 
offices  are  dedicated  to  fulfilling  their 
own  particularly  defined  responsibilities. 

They  are  "mission  oriented, '  and 
limited  by  statute  and  regulation  to  con- 
sidering only  one  aspect  of  a  highly  com- 
plex picture. 

But  this  will  no  longer  do. 

It  is  we  in  the  Congress,  not  the  un- 
elected  technicians  and  bureaucrats 
downtown,  who  have  the  major  respon- 
sibility to  give  direction  to  these  reports 
toward  a  national  solution  to  our  energy 
needs. 

We  have  the  duty  of  defining  a  rational, 
orderly,  environmentally  safe,  and  eco- 
nomically sound  national  policy  for 
utilizing  our  resources  to  create  the 
energy  we  have  too  long  taken  for 
granted. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  proposed  com- 
mittee is  the  proper  vehicle  to  inform 
the  House,  and  enable  us  to  develop  this 
national  policy. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  ignore  the  proper 
role  of  other  committees  concerned  with 
the  problem.  Many  have  indeed  already 
been  working  in  this  field.  To  take  just 
one  example,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  its  able  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  iMr.  Smith  i  began 
hearings  last  fall  on  the  fuel  and  energy 
crisis.  We  produced  a  committee  report, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  that  I  believe  is  helpful  in 
sketching  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  in  recommending  steps  toward 
improving  the  situation. 

In  particular,  one  of  our  committee's 
recommendations  is  that  legislation 
should  be  considered  "to  designate  a 
single  Federal  agency  with  responsibility, 
authority,  and  jurisdiction  for  establish- 
ing a  national  energy  policy."  I  believe 
that  this  proposed  new  select  committee 
wiy  be  in  the  best  position  to  examine 
this  proposal. 

Our  Small  Business  Subcommittee  will 
be  continuing  its  investigations  with 
hearings  in  July,  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  alarming  trend  toward  con- 


centration of  ownership  in  the  energy 
field.  This  concentration — particularly 
the  expansion  of  control  by  oiu-  major 
oil  companies  over  other  energy  re- 
sources, such  as  coal  and  uranium — 
poses  a  serious  threat  of  lessening  com- 
petition to  the  detriment  of  all  consum- 
ers, as  well  as  small  businessmen.  In  my 
opinion,  it  should  concern  all  of  us  here, 
and  I  for  one  intend  to  intensify  my  ef- 
forts to  investigate  this  develcpment. 

This  matter  of  concentration  is  an- 
other matter  which  this  new  committee 
must  examine. 

For,  despite  the  efforts  of  our  Small 
Business  Committee  and  other  commit- 
tees, it  is  only  by  the  creation  of  a  sin- 
gle committee,  charged  exclusively  with 
the  responsibility  "to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  energy  resources  in  the  United 
States,"  that  we  can  be  sure  of  getting 
the  most  complete  picture. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  investigation  will  take  full  cog- 
nizance of  the  needs  of  all  consumers, 
and  the  rightful  demand  of  all  Amer- 
icans that  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  energy  policy  be  fully  ap- 
preciated, and  planned  for. 

Finally,  I  endorse  this  proposed  com- 
mittee, because  of  its  vital  importance 
to  my  own  New  England  region. 

This  is  not  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
launch  into  a  recital  of  the  long  his- 
tory of  neglect  of  our  fuel  and  energy 
needs  that  we  have  suffered.  It  is  well 
known  that  we  pay  the  highest  prices  in 
the  Nation  for  electric  power,  and  for 
the  heating  oil  which  produces  that 
power,  as  well  as  heats  our  homes,  our 
schools,  our  hospitals,  and  our  factories. 
Let  me  simply  say  that,  in  my  view,  this 
new  committee  should  have  representa- 
tion from  all  regions,  including  my  own. 
With  that  kind  of  representation.  I  am 
confident  that  New  England's  interests 
will  receive  a  fair  hearing. 

Again,  I  commend  the  gentlemen  from 
Tennessee  for  their  leadership  and  ini- 
tiative, and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  resolution, 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut   «Mr.  Mc- 

KlNNEY> . 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
convertible fact  is  that  we  face  an  energy 
crisis  that  will  only  deepen  in  the  next 
decade  unless  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  aggressively  seeking  to  meet  our 
energy  needs.  The  topic  is  mundane  and 
perhaps  boring.  It  does  not  generate  the 
sense  of  urgency  surrounding  the  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace,  health,  or  educa- 
tion. And  yet,  gentlemen,  electricity  is 
the  life  blood  of  our  technological  society 
and  without  an  adequate  supply,  some 
parts  of  this  Nation  will  in  fact  either 
wither  or  not  fulfill  their  potential  for 
growth  and  development. 

The  problem,  as  we  know,  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  throwing  away  your  electric 
toothbrush  or  sweating  through  a  hot 
summer  without  the  air-conditioner.  We 
have  built  an  electric  society — a  society 
which  has  moved  beyond  the  candle,  a 
society  whose  creative  industrial  genius 
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has  been  inspired  by  the  potential  uses 
of  electric  power.  To  stifle  that  innova- 
tive genius  because  we  have  failed  to 
produce  adequate  energy  would  contra- 
vene the  American  tradition  of  techno- 
logical leadership. 

Tu'o  items  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  put  the  extent  of  the  power  crisis 
in  a  frightening  perspective.  An  edi- 
torial entitled  "Disaster  Plan  for  Power" 
commented  on  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commissioner's  startling  pro- 
posal that  the  power  crisis  in  New  York 
can  only  be  met  if  electricity  is  withheld 
from  all  buildings  started  or  rehabil- 
itated after  July  1.  The  consequences  of 
such  an  action  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
understanding  for  a  nation  which,  since 
the  days  of  Edison,  has  held  an  unques- 
tioning faith  in  the  limitless  power  of 
the  wall  socket. 

Beyond  the  problems  of  New  York  City 
the  paper  carried  another  article.  "Power 
Rise  Urged  for  the  Needs  of  Poor."  It  is 
in  the  area  of  the  imderdeveloped  parts 
of  our  country  that  the  consequences  of 
a  power  crisis  are  in  the  long  run  most 
devastating. 

Our  efforts  to  provide  the  benefits  of 
the  "age  of  affluence"  to  all  Americans 
cannot  succeed  unless  we  can  supply  the 
basic  component  for  industrial  growth — 
electric  power. 

While  our  need  for  additional  sources 
of  power  is  urgent  and  demands  immedi- 
ate congressional  action,  we  face  the  re- 
lated complication  of  environmental 
integrity  and  pollution  as  they  relate  to 
the  production  and  use  of  electric  power. 
It  would  be  the  final  absurdity  that  in 
our  rush  to  produce  power  we  destroy  our 
environment. 

Concern  with  the  effects  of  technology 
on  the  environment  is  not  a  moot  ques- 
tion. The  polluting  effects  of  nuclear 
powerplants  and  the  stringing  of  high 
voltage  powerlines  across  the  country- 
side should  give  us  pause  for  thought. 
In  this  whole  area  we  need  guarantees 
that  the  methods  we  employ  to  supply 
power  are  the  ones  which  effect  the  best 
possible  compromise  between  technology 
and  the  environment. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  your  support 
of  the  establishment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  energy  re- 
sources of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  over  the  next  20  years  our 
electric  energy  requirements  will  expand 
by  248  percent.  By  1980  it  is  projected 
that  we  will  spend  $90  billion  to  meet 
these  requirements.  This  monumental 
sum  of  money  alone  demands  that  we 
have  a  clear  picture  of  how  our  national 
energy  capabilities  must  be  expanded, 
shaped,  and  modernized. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  treat  this 
issue  in  a  haphazard,  splintered  fashion. 
Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  put  us  on  the  road 
toward  a  coordinated  approach  toward 
achieving  both  low-cost  energy  and  a 
high-quality  environment. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Baker  i  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation  to  establish 


a  select  House  committee  to  study  the 
Nation's  energy  problems,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  before  us  today 
and  respectfully  urge  adoption  of  the 
measure. 

The  inadequate  capacity  of  our  energy 
resources  threatens  to  cause  power  short- 
ages in  all  parts  of  our  Nation  during 
peakload  periods  this  summer.  I  feel  it 
is  essential  to  the  national  welfare  for  a 
short-term  select  committee  to  conduct 
an  in-depth  investigation  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  resources  and  our  future 
requirements  for  these  resources. 

Such  an  investigation  can  provide  per- 
tinent information  on  how  we  can  meet 
our  power  needs  and  perhaps  prevent  an 
energy  crisis  during  the  coming  summer 
months. 

According  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  anticipated  demands  on  our 
Nation's  electric  power  generating  ca- 
pacity are  most  likely  going  to  be  greater 
than  our  present  supply  can  provide. 
Even  if  there  are  no  breakdowTis,  no  more 
supply  shortages  nor  unexpected  even- 
tualities, most  of  the  Nation  will  barely 
be  able  to  squeak  by  this  summer. 

The  FPC  reports  in  all  probability  there 
may  be  blackouts,  brownouts,  power  cut- 
backs, and  reductions  such  as  were  ex- 
perienced this  past  winter  in  New  York, 
simply  because  everj-thmg  did  not  go  well 
and  eventualities  did  occur. 

A  prolonged  energy  shortage  could  se- 
riously impede  our  national  security  and 
jeopardize  our  very  existence.  While  I 
hope  such  an  energj-  shortage  will  never 
occur,  we  must  admit  there  is  a  possi- 
bility. Therefore,  we  must  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  avoid  any  kind  of  an  energy 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  1965  power 
disruption  that  plunged  much  of  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  United  States 
into  darkness,  the  residents  of  most  of 
the  larger  urban  centers  have  been  won- 
dering when  such  blackouts  would  re- 
occur. Unfortunately,  blackouts  and 
brownouts  have  become  a  fact  of  urban 
living.  In  1970,  for  example,  over  50  pow- 
er shortages  occurred  across  the  Nation 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
warns  that  almost  every  section  of  the 
country  could  experience  them  again  this 
summer. 

The  threat  of  major  power  shortages 
is  enough  to  warrant  serious  congres- 
sional attention.  However,  this  is  just 
one  of  the  many  problems  which  plagues 
the  supply  of  energy  in  America;  it  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  will  have  to  face 
many  problems  in  the  energy  field  and 
these  problems  will  grow  more  complex 
as  time  passes.  For  example,  there  is  the 
problem  of  environmental  pollution  and 
its  relationship  to  the  production  of  en- 
ergy and  relationship  of  energy  supplies 
to  environmental  quality. 

Adequate  and  dependable  supplies  of 
energy  must  be  obtained  to  meet  the 
criteria  of  low-cost  and  long-term  energy 
supplies.  The  means  and  methods  of 
transporting  this  energy  with  depend- 
ability must  also  be  obtained. 

We  must  insure  that  the  interests  of 
the  consuming  public  are  protected,  in- 


cluding such  factors  as  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  energy  and  fuel  at  reasonable 
prices  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
competitive  structure  in  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  energy  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  the  widest  possible  choices 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Finally  there  is  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing the  necessary  research  required  to 
assure  the  continued  supply  of  energy 
at  low  cost  with  the  maximum  protection 
of  the  environment. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  numer- 
ous energy  studies  underway  by  indus- 
try, Government,  and  private  groups  to 
find  solutions  to  these  and  other  energy 
problems.  But  most  of  these  studies  or 
investigations  are  narrow  in  scope,  fo- 
cusing on  specific  problems  of  interest 
only  to  the  group  making  the  study.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  comprehen- 
sively analyze  the  entire  spectrum  of  our 
energy  policy. 

To  fill  this  void,  my  colleagues  and  I 
recommend  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. This  measure  will  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  energy  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  The  major 
purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  seek 
a  clear  picture  of  the  condition  of  our 
national  energy  capabilities  and  to  seek 
ways  in  wWch  our  present  and  future 
energy  resources  can  be  expanded,  re- 
shaped, and  modernized  to  meet  future 
energy  needs.  The  investigation  proposed 
by  House  Resolution  155  will  also  ex- 
amine such  problems  as  availability  of 
oil,  gas,  coal,  and  nuclear  energy;  rea- 
sons and  possible  solutions  for  delays  in 
new  fossil  fuel  powerplants;  the  effect 
of  pricing  practices  by  owners  of  energ>' 
reserves;  and  measures  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  supply  and  demand  for 
energy. 

If  we  are  to  meet  future  demands  for 
energy  we  must  take  steps  now  to  insure 
the  availability  of  energy  supplies,  while 
at  the  same  time,  preserving  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  This  resolution  is  a 
good  beginning  toward  achieving  this 
goal. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  >  Mr.  Kyl  i  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  but  2 
minutes,  which  is  sufficient  time  for  me 
to  get  myself  in  deep  trouble  by  speak- 
ing the  truth,  and  somebody  has  to  say  it. 

We  know  how  to  produce  energy  from 
atomic  plants.  We  have  plants  ready  to 
operate;  they  are  not  operating.  The 
magic  word  is  "environmental  concern." 
We  have  an  Alaskan  oil  deposit  which 
is  ready  to  tap.  but  we  do  not  tap  it. 
What  prevents  it?  The  magic  word  "en- 
vironment." We  have  shale  oil  deposits 
in  Utah  and  Colorado — a  source  of  oil 
larger  than  the  combined  original  de- 
posits in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  Kan- 
.sas.  We  are  working  on  the  technology, 
but  what  lurks  in  the  background  as  the 
big  impediment?  Environmental  concern. 
We  are  building  a  powerplant  on  the 
Navajo  reservation.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  That  plant  will  bum  coal,  and  that 
is  bad.  Not  that  we  do  not  have  coal,  but 
burning  coal  is  bad  for  the  environment. 

You  get  letters  just  like  lot.  "Do  not 
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■dam  one  more  river  for  hydroelectric 
power  because  you  will  ruin  the  environ- 
ment." That  is  just  as  foolish  as  saying 
that  we  should  dam  evei-y  stream  in  the 
country. 

Today  we  are  working  on  trjlng  to  de- 
velop geothermal  power.  We  are  talking 
about  generation  by  biochemicals  and 
talking  about  techniques  involved  in 
trapping  solar  energy  for  utilization. 

Members  of  the  House,  you  have  to 
realize  that  if  we  are  going  to  solve  the 
problems  we  face,  we  have  to  solve  them 
with  the  tools  we  have  and  not  with 
some  dream  for  the  future.  All  of  us 
are  environmentalists,  but  let  us  bite  this 
bullet  and  put  the  matter  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

We  must  be  concerned  with  every  ele- 
ment of  the  environment.  But  we  must 
never  fear  facing  facts  because  an  emo- 
tional climate  creates  potential  political 
hazard. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  made  very, 
very  clear  that  notice  of  the  hearings  was 
put  on  the  calendar  twice  and  printed 
in  the  Record  four  times,  and  not  a 
single  witness  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution. It  was  reported  out  without  a 
dissenting  vote  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  1  minute  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  reason  no  one  appeared  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  was  the  fact 
that  no  affected  committees  were  notified 
that  hearings  were  being  held.  I  can 
guarantee  that  many  committees  would 
have  appeared  had  there  been  proper 
notification. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
the  verj-  purpose  that  this  bill  purports 
to  have,  which  is  to  hurry  up  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem — and  there  is  no 
one  here  in  the  House  who  does  not  agree 
it  is  a  problem — the  very  reason  for  this 
resolution  really  would  be  to  defeat  what 
we  are  doing  currently  in  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  House  Resolution 
155.  I  do  so  not  because  I  do  not  share 
many  of  the  same  concerns  which  the 
measure's  sponsor.  Mr.  F^tlton.  has  ex- 
pressed— but  rather  because  I  do  share 
those  concerns.  And  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commimications  and 
Power,  I  have  done  more  than  express 
my  concern.  I  have  held  extensive  hear- 
ings in  the  past;  I  am  in  the  middle  of 
3  weeks  of  hearings  at  the  present  time; 
and  I  have  committed  our  subcommittee 


to  reporting  out  legislation  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  sub- 
committee will  be  greatly  impaired 
should  the  House  adopt  the  resolution 
before  it  today. 

Before  I  deal  with  the  specific  points 
in  the  resolution  to  which  I  object,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  matter  of  general  con- 
cern. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Rules 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  resolu- 
tion on  Tuesday,  May  18.  Despite  the  fact 
that  our  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  is 
directly  affected,  I  received  no  notifica- 
tion of  these  hearings.  I  might  add  that 
May  18  also  happened  to  be  the  day  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  was  tied  up  in 
dealing  with  the  railroad  strike  settle- 
ment. I  understand  that  despite  all  the 
support  in  the  way  of  cosponsors  which 
Congressman  Pulton  had  picked  up  for 
this  measure,  he  was  the  only  witness  to 
appear  before  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
committee  acted  the  same  day  to  report 
out  the  bill  on  a  nonrecord  vote.  I  take 
the  word  of  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
that  this  nonrecord  vote  was  in  fact 
"unanimous." 

I  understand  that  I  am  not  alone  with 
regard  to  the  lack  of  notification.  The 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  Con- 
gressman Staggers,  had  no  word  of  the 
hearing.  Chairman  Aspinall.  whose 
committee's  jurisdiction  is  also  affected 
by  the  resolution,  received  no  notice. 
Neither  did  Congressman  Holifield  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  for  these 
gentlemen  since  they  are  present  today 
and  prepared  to  speak  for  themselves 
against  this  resolution.  However,  I  will 
speak  for  myself  and  for  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  the 
chairman. 

I  am  proud  of  our  record  in  that  area 
of  the  Nation's  energy  pictm-e  over  which 
we  have  jurisdiction.  I  refer  specifically 
to  two  of  the  eight  problems  with  which 
the  proposed  select  committee  would 
deal.  They  are  items  7  and  8,  and  I  quote : 

Number  seven:  measures  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  supply  and  demand  for  elec- 
tric energy;  number  eight:  the  Identifica- 
tion of  the  environmental  effects  of  the 
electric  Industry. 

In  March  and  then  again  in  July  of 
1969,  our  subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  electric  power  reliability.  These  hear- 
ings were  resumed  in  May  of  last  year. 
On  May  4  of  this  year,  the  subcommittee 
began  its  final  round  of  hearings,  deal- 
ing with  the  questions  of  powerplant 
siting  and  environmental  protection.  The 
focus  of  these  hearings  is  H.R.  6970  which 
I  introduced.  Let  me  state  once  again,  so 
that  there  cannot  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing, that  I  hope  to  have  electric  power 
reliability  and  availability  legislation  on 
the  House  floor  before  the  end  of  this 
session.  Our  record  is  nearly  complete.  In 
the  area  of  electric  power,  the  informa- 
tional needs  which  Mr.  PtJLTON  speaks 
about  have  already  been  met.  I  see  no 
need  whatsoever   to  go  back  over  the 


Same  ground.  It  is  a  waste  of  the  Con- 
gress time  and  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  note  with  interest  the  action  of  the 
Rules  Conunittee  itself  on  March  2  of 
this  year  when  it  reported  out  the  various 
investigatory  resolutions  of  each  of  the 
standing  committees.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee at  that  time  amended  the  reso- 
lutions to  read  that: 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

I  can  certainly  understand  the  con- 
cern expressed  herein,  and  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  applied  to  the  resolution  before 
us  today,  it  would  seem  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  such  a  select  committee 
altogether. 

There  is  another  reason  for  caution 
here.  The  creation  of  a  select  committee 
would,  I  believe,  greatly  impair  the 
chances  for  meaningful  legislation  in  the 
area  of  electric  power.  Frankly,  there  are 
those  who  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  fac- 
ing the  cold,  hard  facts  of  the  present 
electric  power  crisis  with  which  we  are 
faced.  While  I  certainly  do  not  suggest 
that  this  is  the  intent  of  those  who  pro- 
pose this  select  committee,  I  fear  that 
such  a  committee  could  become  the  ve- 
hicle for  circimi venting  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  subcommittee. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  creation  of 
this  select  committee  will  add  nothing  to 
the  efforts  to  clarify  the  admittedly  com- 
plicated energy  problems  which  plague 
this  country.  Our  subcommittee  has  de- 
veloped a  good  working  expertise  in  the 
area  of  electric  power  especially  and  is 
now  ready  to  act  decisively  in  the  public 
interest.  Frankly.  I  would  be  careful  not 
to  lend  my  vote  to  any  measiu-e  which 
might  serve  to  thwart  that  public 
interest. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  House 
Resolution  155  so  that  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  will  not  be 
impaired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  delighted  to 
>1eld  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield). 

Mr.  HOLTPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  to  take  but  one-half 
minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. It  encroaches  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  several  committees  of  the  House. 

Here  is  the  work  that  we  did  on 
energy — a  study  of  energy,  not  nuclear 
energy  alone,  but  coal,  oil,  and  gas 
energy — in  the  last  2  years  in  the  Joint 
Committee. 

These  six  volumes  have  more  informa- 
tion in  them  than  any  special  committee 
could  gather  together  in  1  year,  and  I 
will  give  it  to  them  if  they  will  face  the 
realities  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I  need  any 
more  time.  But  the  proliferation  of  spe- 
cial committee  without  any  rooms  to 
house  their  staffs  is  getting  to  be  ridic- 
ulous around  here.  The  standing  com- 
mittees trying  to  do  their  job  are  being 
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interfered  with  by  this  type  of  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  want 
to  say  in  line  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  said,  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  of  Government  we  can- 
not hardly  fund  the  special  committees. 
We  have  no  place  to  house  ihem. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  You  have  no  place 
to  hide  them? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  House 
them. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  the  point  I 
just  made — we  are  short  of  committee 
hearing  rooms.  Every  time  we  make  a 
new  committee,  whether  it  be  a  standing 
committee,  a  special  committee,  or  any 
other  oCBcial  House  committee,  we  create 
an  impossible  housing  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  155 
would  create  a  select  committee  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  this  body 
appointed  by  the  Speaker.  The  select 
committee  would  have  the  task  of  inves- 
tigating the  Nation's  energy  resources 
and  providing  this  body  with  a  full, 
factual,  and  fair  report  upon  which  the 
various  standing  committees  could  draw 
in  working  toward  a  common  goal  for 
the  future  to  insure  and  assure  that  this 
Nation  will  have  the  energy  capacity  and 
energy  resources  required  to  meet  our 
power  needs  of  tomorrow  and  achieve 
our  dual  objective  of  low-cost  energy  and 
high-quality  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  objectives  of  the  resolution 
and  I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the 
sincerity  of  the  distinguished  sponsor 
and  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  in  the 
approach  recommended.  I  have  serious 
reservations  in  my  mind  whether  yet 
another  committee  to  conduct  yet  an- 
other study  is  needed  to  inform  this  body 
of  anything  which  is  not  already  well 
known  or  is   readily  available. 

For  example,  the  committee's  task 
would  include  a  study  of  the  availability 
of  nuclear  energy  resei-ves,  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  ownership  of  such  reserves, 
measures  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  electric  energy 
and  the  identification  of  environmental 
effects  of  the  electric  energy.  These  are 
matters  which  have  been  studied  over 
the  years  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  These  studies  have  re- 
sulted in  voluminous  printed  volumes 
such  as  I  have  here — which  are  available 
to  Members  of  this  body  as  well  as  to  the 
public.  For  years  the  Joint  Committee 
has  been  doing  its  job  of  developing  a 
public  record  regarding  uraniimi  re- 
serves, reactor  development  programs, 
and  all  a.<;pects  of  the  development  of 
nuclear  power.  In  1969  and  1970,  the 
Joint  Committee  held  extensive  hearings 
which  are  recorded  in  a  four-volume 
"Environmental  Effects  of  Producing 
Electric  Power."  As  far  as  I  am  aware. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Committees  vol- 
limes  on  the  environmental  effects  of 
producing  electric  power — regardless  of 
the   fuel   ."^ource — are   by   far   the   most 


comprehensive  treatment  of  that  subject 
anywhere — within  this  body,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  industry  or  in  the  academic 
world. 

So  I  must  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  having  these  matters 
explored  again  by  the  select  committee 
proposed  by  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  areas  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  to  do  not  give  the  full 
picture  of  information  which  is  already 
available  to  other  committees  of  this 
body  and  which  would  be  duplicated  by 
the  proposed  study — if  indeed  all  of  the 
efforts  could  ever  be  duplicated  within 
the  time  period  which  the  resolution  calls 
for. 

The  proposed  select  committee  would 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
reasons  and  possible  solutions  for  the 
delay  in  new  starts  of  fossile-fueled 
powerplants.  This  subject — for  all  types 
of  powerplants — was  explored  at  length 
during  the  last  session  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Power 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  That  subcommittee,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Macdonald,  is  again  this 
session  holding  extensive  hearings  on 
bills  relating  to  powerplant  siting  and  en- 
vironmental protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  nu- 
merous studies  are  imderway  at  many 
levels  of  Government  to  reexamine  the 
energy  supply  demand  situation — many 
of  these  studies  were  initiated  as  a  result 
of  the  sudden — to  some — realization  that 
the  superabundance  of  energy  resources 
which  has  heretofore  characterized  the 
U.S.  economy  might  no  longer  be  avail- 
able to  meet  even  near-term  needs.  Ex- 
amples of  some  of  these  studies  are: 

The  administration  established  an  en- 
ergy subcommittee  of  the  Domestic  Af- 
fairs Council  to  study  and  recommend 
ways  to  alleviate  fuel  shortages  and  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  in  future 
years. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedne.-s 
monitors  the  energy  situation  and  us 
Director  monitors  the  President's  Oil 
Policy  Committee. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  up- 
dating Its  1964  'National  Power  Survey." 
The  revision  will  include  an  analysis  of 
the  electric  power  industry's  probable 
patterns  of  development  through  1990. 
including  project. ons  of  power  loads,  fuel 
requirements,  and  .sources  of  fuel  supply 
to  meet  the.se  expected  loads. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
several  studies  underway  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  energy  problems  for  both 
the  shorter  range  and  onward  to  the  vear 
2000. 

That  E>epartment  has  asked  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  to  study  the 
needs  for  oil  and  gas  and  to  submit  a 
report  l:v  January  1972. 

The  National  S?ience  Foundation  is 
conducting  several  studies  in  the  enercv 
field. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  sponsored 
at  the  Federal  level,  there  is  continuing 
suiVr'illance  of  the  energy  field  by  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tenne.ssee  Val- 


ley Authority,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, et  cetera. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
need  for  any  additional  study  to  demon- 
strate that  this  Nation  faces  an  energy 
crisis.  The  warnings  from  Chairman 
Nassikas  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  others  concerning  this  situa- 
tion should  come  through  loud  and 
clear — there  is  no  time  or  need  for  fur- 
ther study — action  is  what  is  required  if 
an  already  bad  situation  is  not  allowed 
to  become  even  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  repeatedly  warned 
of  power  shortages,  as  has  been  evi- 
denced by  blackouts  and  brownouts,  and 
have  called  for  our  Nation's  electric 
utilities  and  appropriate  agencies  of 
Government  at  all  levels  to  redouble  their 
efforts  and  join  forces  to  establish  real- 
istic, long-range  plans  for  the  selection 
and  utilization  of  sites  for  large  generat- 
ing facilities  so  as  to  best  meet  the  dual 
public  demand  for  electric  power  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  In  this  regard, 
words  in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energ>''s  report  on  the  AEC's  fiscal  year 
1970  authorization  bill  issued  on  June 
17,  1970,  are  almost  prophetic.  I  would 
like  to  place  those  words  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
EIxcERpTS  From  House  Report  No.  91-314 

The  Committee  has  noted  with  concern 
in  the  past  year  the  iiicreased  public  op- 
position not  a  little  of  It  wholly  vinreason- 
Ing.  to  the  construction  of  all  electrical 
generating  sources  and  their  transmls..!on 
systems.  While  a  prepor.derance  of  this  cp- 
positlon  ha-s  of  late  been  concentrated  on 
nuclear  powerplants,  coal  and  other  fossil- 
fueled  plants,  hydro-electric  projects  and 
pumped  storage  facilities  also  have  experi- 
enced significani  difficulties  in  this  regard. 
It  seems  that  uhat  should  be  a  genmne. 
legitimate,  and  quite  understandable  con- 
cern about  the  effects  on  the  eniironvient  of 
large  powerplants  has  been  transformed  m 
many  instances:  into  an  insistence  on  prjsttne 
purity  that  u-ill  brook  no  balancing  of  tuo 
uorthuhile  but  some{vhat  competing  values: 
namely,  the  goal  of  clean  air  and  uater  and 
natural  beauty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
objectne  of  abundant,  economical,  and 
rt'liable  electric  power  on  the  other 

S'fithrr  of  the.^e  goals  can  be  achieved 
without  some  impact  on  the  other.  The  task 
confronting  the  responsible  and  the  informed 
.s  to  harmonise  these  contending  goals  and. 
to  ihe  greatest  extent  possible,  minimize  the 
effects  on  the  environment  that  inevitably 
How  from  industrial  growth.  As  the  cha.r- 
mnn  of  this  Committee  observed  recenMy 
■  Representative  Chet  Holifield.  D -Califor- 
nia), unless  the  demands  for  clean  a;r  r.nd 
clean  water  are  kept  :n  perspective — that  is. 
unless  there  is  a  reasonable  and  lru:tful 
union  between  industry  and  the  environ- 
ment—the anti-technologists  and  s;nt:le- 
minded  environinentatlists  may  find  them- 
sp!\e3  conducting  their  work  by  the  light 
of  a  flickering  candle. 

Unfortunately,  it  may  require  several  ^f- 
nowx  electrical  "brownouts."  c/r  even  no'^e 
one  or  ynore  blackouts  on  the  order  of  'he 
Great  Northeast  Blackout  of  1965  before  the 
full  realisation  dawns  on  the  average  'lome- 
ouner  and  businessman,  and  on  the  com- 
munity u-'.ihi'ig  to  attract  new  industry 
rhrough  assurances  of  plentiful  electric 
power,  that  the  price  to  be  paid  in  envirov- 
m-'ntal  effects  from  a  new  powerplant  ;i  the 
area  may  be  quite  small  m  relation  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  m  other  ways  for  not  making 
adeouate  p  onsion'<  for  iicci-ptmg  that  plant 
The  latter  price  m:iv  include  the  well-beine 
"'f  :he  commuiutv  concerned — a  loss  a;  ;ei"-5t 
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as  direct  ajid  adverse  as  any  that  might 
have  accompanied  continued  progress  In  the 
community  in  terms  of  its  standard  of  living 
as  well  as  in  its  industrial  growth. 

Moreover,  one  fundamental  factor  often 
overlooked  is  that  once  a  shortage  of  elec- 
trical energy  is  permitted  to  exist,  corrective 
action  to  eliminate  the  shortage  and  accom- 
modate the  normal  growth  in  demand  of 
pjwer  would  in  all  likelihood  consume  the 
major  portion  of  a  decade.  The  serious  im- 
plications for  our  national  welfare  of  such 
a  sustained  pei-iod  of  shortage  of  energy  are 
manifest.  Accordingly,  sufficient  advance 
planning  to  take  Into  account  the  long  lead 
times  which  exist  In  the  electrical  utility 
business  is  required  if  adequate  capacity  Is 
to  be  available  when  and  as  needed.  Irrespon- 
sible actions  of  a  few  persons  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  Installation  of  such 
capacity  after  being  properly  planned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

111  too  many  Instances  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  data  concerning  the  relative  im- 
pact of  the  various  types  of  thermal  power- 
plants  on  the  environment  are  not  being 
conveyed  to  the  public  despite  the  fact  that 
these  data  are  well  documented,  particularly 
in  the  Committee's  published  hearing  rec- 
ords Where  this  has  been  the  case  It  has 
often  led  to  concerted  opposition  to  con- 
struction of  the  facility  In  question  and.  In 
turn,  to  intervention  In  the  AEC's  licensing 
proceedings,  which,  since  they  are  required 
by  law  :o  be  held  in  the  local  community, 
offer — a*  they  were  designed  to  offer — a  con- 
venient f  jrum  for  intervenors. 

Inevitably  this  has  led  to  licensing  delays, 
many  of  them  unnecessary,  which  seriously 
threaten  the  scheduled  operational  avail- 
ability of  such  facilities.  The  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  the  delayed  availability  of  a  number 
of  these  powerplants  could  have  very  seri- 
ous consequences  on  the  reliability  of  this 
Nation's  electrical  energy  supply.  This  seems 
particularly  true  considering  that,  quite 
apart  from  delays  In  licensing,  there  has  been 
In  several  cases  and  there  can  be  expected  In 
other  cases  significant  slippage  in  the  on- 
line availability  of  a  number  of  large-sized 
nuclear  powerplants  due  to  technical  prob- 
lems encountered  during  construction. 

The  problem  Is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
large-scale  fossil -fueled  plants,  psu^lcularly 
those  incorporating  new  concepts,  are  also 
experiencing  startup  and  reliability  difficul- 
ties. //  f^iese  problems  continue  and  possibly 
multiply,  their  conjunction  at  a  time  of  spir- 
aling  energy  demands  could  lead  to  an  energy 
crisis  in  this  country  that  would  recognize 
no  geographical  or  regional   boundaries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  suggested  above,  current  conflicts  be- 
tween production  and  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity and  protection  of  the  environment — 
regardless  of  the  fuel  employed — are  a  prel- 
ude to  larger  long-term  problems.  The  seri- 
ousness of  the  siting  situation  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  during  recent 
hearings.  Also,  it  is  emphasized  by  recent 
reports  noting  that  the  United  States  will 
require  more  than  three  times  Its  existing 
generating  capacity  within  the  next  20  years. 
An  interdepartmental  study.  "Considerations 
AfTecting  Steam  Powerplant  Site  Selection," 
spoiisored  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, pointed  out  last  year  that  "The  need 
for  coordinated  planning  to  Identify  the 
prime  sites  that  will  best  satisfy  the  many 
economic  and  environmental  requirements 
for  future  plants  Is  rather  obvious."  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  industry  trade  magazine,  Electrical 
World,  has  asserted  that — 

"One  of  the  utility  Industry's  most  pressing 
needs  Is  for  a  long-term  policy  approach  that 
will  assure  the  availability  of  generation 
plant  sites  in  the  decades  ahead. 


"The  pinch  Is  already  being  felt.  Hardly  a 
region  In  the  Nation  has  escaped  some  kind 
of  hassle  over  powerplant  siting.  At  the  mo- 
ment, two  or  three  of  the  larger  utilities  are 
in  a  bind  either  because  they  are  being 
restrained  from  using  the  sites  they  have  ac- 
quired, or  because  the  sites  they  have  con- 
sidered do  not  satisfy  certain  requirements. 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  the  prob- 
lem of  plauit  siting  promises  to  become  more 
critical  in  the  years  ahead.  First,  the  expand- 
ing population  with  its  increasing  industrial 
and  recreational  needs  is  preempting  land 
areas  suitable  for  siting.  Second,  the  geomet- 
ric expansion  of  power  generation,  involving 
single  units  in  the  1,000-megawatt  range, 
greatly  escalates  the  physical  requirements — 
particularly  the  water  requirements — for 
sites.  Third,  society's  increasing  sensitivity  to 
environmental  values  Is  already  greatly  re- 
ducing the  availability  of  sites." 

The  magazine  cited  site  identification  sur- 
veys. State-sponsored  reservations  or  zoning, 
and  advance  utility  purchases  as  means  of 
overcoming  the  problem,  and  concluded: 

'But  whatever  approach  Is  taken,  we  think 
that  the  public  Interest  will  be  served  by  re- 
serving, designating,  or  acquiring  plant  sites 
as  far  ahead  as  possible.  Further,  we  think 
much  is  to  be  gained  by  informing  the  public 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible  of  the  planned 
uses  of  such  sites.  tJnless  some  thoughtful, 
constructive  approach  Is  worked  out,  this 
problem  of  plant  siting  will  go  from  worri- 
some, to  critical,  to  disastrous  in  the  years 
ahead." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Joint  Committee  the 
problem  of  electric  generating  plant  siting 
has  already  passed  the  "worrisome"  stage — it 
is  becoming  critical.  Intense  and  strength- 
ened followup  actions  are  essential  to  the  ini- 
tial efforts  on  the  Interdepartmental  Steam 
Power  Plant  Siting  Study.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  urges  that  the  Nation's  electric 
utilities  and  appropriate  agencies  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  redouble  their  efforts  and 
join  forces  to  establish  realistic,  long-range 
plans  for  the  selection  and  utilization  of  sites 
for  large  generating  facilities  so  as  to  best 
meet  the  dual  public  demand  for  electric 
power  and  environmental  protection. 

A  half  century  ago,  procedures  were  initi- 
ated for  rational,  regional  development  of 
the  power  ptotential  of  our  Nation's  rivers. 
Now  more  meaningful  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  applying  similar  compre- 
hensive planning  principles  to  systematic 
solution  of  siting  difficulties  associated  with 
the  burgeoning  number  of  thermal  stations 
and  their  power  transmission  systems.  Reli- 
ance on  ad  hoc,  plant-by-plant  arrangements 
has  already  proved  inadequate;  a  bold  new 
approach  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  clear  indications 
for  at  least  half  a  decade  that  this  Na- 
tion would  be  facing  serious  power  short- 
ages if  reasonable  provision  was  not 
made  for  our  clearly  foreseeable  needs, 
we  are  now  confronted  with  an  energy 
crisis  of  serious  proportions.  The  old 
adage  "forewarned  is  forearmed,"  which 
I  have  always  particularly  liked  because 
it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  man's  rea- 
soning faculties,  is  apparently  no  longer 
operative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  an  effective, 
comprehensive  energy  program  admin- 
istered by  a  governmental  body  which 
would  realistically  weigh  both  energy 
needs  and  environmental  considerations 
is  painfully  obvious.  No  additional  studies 
are  needed  to  justify  that  need.  The 
select  committee  which  would  be  created 
by  House  Resolution  155  would  neither 
satisfy  that  need  nor  result  in  any  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  that  need. 


With  all  due  respects  to  my  distin- 
gtiished  colleagues  who  joined  in  spon- 
soring this  resolution,  I  urge  that  the 
resolution  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  3  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  'Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  laudatory  as  the  objec- 
tives of  this  resolution  may  be,  it  is  not 
needed  unless  there  is  no  action  by  our 
committees.  Our  committees  are  at  work 
on  it  now.  At  this  point  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  proper  time  for  thus  House  to  pass 
this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
oppose  House  Resolution  155,  I  wish  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  there  are  cer- 
tain aspects  of  House  Resolution  155 
that  are  of  grave  concern  to  me  and  I 
want  to  comment  on  them. 

First,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  aware  of  the  energy  problems  facing 
tills  Nation  and  I  also  firmly  believe  that 
vigorous  and  decisive  action  must  be 
taken  at  once  if  we  are  to  avoid  an 
energy  shortage  this  summer  or  next 
winter  and  in  the  years  ahead.  In  hear- 
ings  held  before  our  committee  during 
the  last  year  the  fact  that  we  are  fast 
approaching  an  energy  crisis  was  made 
abundantly  clear  time  and  again. 

Last  year  our  committee,  as  a  first  step 
to  establish  an  overall  mining  and  min- 
erals policy,  handled  legislation  which 
was  subsequently  approved  by  Congress 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  was  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  This  act  for  the  first 
time  established  a  national  minerals 
policy.  It  specifically  includes  all  the 
fuel  minerals,  oil.  gas.  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
uranium.  Briefly,  this  act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  report  an- 
nually to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
domestic  minerals  industries  and  to  rec- 
ommend appropriate  legislation  when 
necessary.  This  act  is  not  a  total  solution 
to  either  our  minerals  or  our  energy 
problems,  but  it  is  a  good  foundation  on 
which  to  build.  It  brings  together  for 
the  first  time  all  policies  relating  to 
minerals  and  mineral  fuels.  It  is  an  or- 
derly and  considered  first  step  to  our 
minerals  problems. 

I  cite  this  act  merely  as  a  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee's  activities  in  the  minerals 
fuels  and  energy  field. 

In  my  opinion  House  Resolution  155 
will  raise  serious  jurisdictional  questions 
with  existing  House  committees.  For  ex- 
ample, item  (1)  of  House  Resolution  155, 
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the  availability  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  nu- 
clear energy  reserves,  is  clearly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  The  House  rules 
assign  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House — and  I  cite 
only  pertinent  sections  of  those  rules — 
responsibility  for  mineral  reserves  on 
the  public  lands;  mining  interests  gen- 
erally; and  petroleum  conservation  on 
the  public  lands  and  conservation  of  the 
radium  supply  in  the  United  States. 

The  conflicts  with  item  (2) ,  the  identi- 
fication of  the  ownership  of  reserves,  is 
less  clear  but  where  those  minerals  occur 
on  the  public  lands  of  this  Nation,  which 
incidentally  make  up  about  one-third  of 
our  total  land  area,  I  am  convinced  that 
again  the  responsibility  lies  with  the 
House  Committae  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

I  will  not  make  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  remaining  five  items  in  House 
Resolution  155  with  the  present  juris- 
dictional responsibility  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial areas  of  conflict  or  duplica- 
tion that  would  raise  serious  jurisdic- 
tional questions. 

For  these  reasons  I  must  oppose  House 
Resolution  155. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  minimizing  the 
senoasness  of  our  energy  problem,  but 
I  am  not  convinced  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 155  offers  a  solution.  This  resolution 
would  set  up  another  investigative  body 
to  conduct  studies  and  prepare  reports  on 
the  energy  situation.  At  the  pre.sent  time 
I  know  that  there  are  at  least  five  or 
six  ongoing  studies  in  this  area.  The  field 
is  fast  becoming  overcrowded  with  these 
investigations.  I  have  heard  it  said,  and 
it  may  well  become  a  near  truth,  that  if 
all  the  energy  studies  and  reports  were 
burned  we  would  not  have  an  energ>' 
shortage.  However,  in  all  seriousness  I 
must  state,  in  my  opinion,  that  House 
Resolution  155  does  not  afford  a  solution 
to  our  admittedly  grave  energy  problem. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  the  subject  matter  be- 
fore us  happens  to  be  that  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Dnd  Foreign 
Commerce.  I,  personally,  have  faith  in 
the  chairman  and  membership  of  that 
committee.  They  will  see  to  it  that  we 
will  have  an  effective  energy  policy  in 
the  future.  Therefore.  I  oppose  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Very  briefly. 
Mr.  GROSS.   I  will  make  it  brief.   I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  nave  one- 
half  million  dollars  than  to  vote  down 
this  resolution,  and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisneries. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  resolution.  In  fact,  I  think  it  en- 
croaches upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  plus  the  fact  that  on  page  2, 
line  3,  it  states:  "Measures  to  increase 
the  availability  of  pipelines,  railways, 
barges,  and  ships  needed  to  transport 
fuel  materials". 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rising 
in  opposition  to  House  Resolution  155  on 
the  grounds  that  the  creation  of  a  Select 
Committee  To  Study  Energy  Resources 
in  the  United  States  is  highly  inappro- 
priate and  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  lists  a 
number  of  specific  aspects  which  the 
Select  Committee  is  expected  to  study. 
Among  these  aspects  are: 

(7i  Measures  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  electric  energy:   and 

i8i  The  identification  of  the  environmen- 
tal effects  of  the  electricity  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Macdon.^ldi 
has  been  conducting  hearings  since  May 
4  on  a  number  of  bills  dealing  exactly 
with  these  particular  subjects.  These 
bills,  and  among  them  is  one  of  my  own — 
H.R.  3838 — seek  to  expedite  procedures 
involving  the  siting  of  bulk  powerplants 
and  of  high  voltage  transmission  lines. 
They  also  seek  to  extend  additional  pro- 
tection for  our  environment  so  that  ad- 
verse impacts  on  the  environment  will 
be  minimized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee at  this  very  moment  which  cuts 
across  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Communi- 
cations and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  can  only  serve  further  to  de- 
lay badly  needed  powerplant  siting  legis- 
lation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  being  urgently  asked  for  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
tlie  administration  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  bill  now  pending  before  the 
subcommittee— H.R.  5277— which  was 
introduced  jointly  by  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers',  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Springer). 

I  might  observe  that  I  have  introduced 
similar  legislation  during  the  preceding 
Congress  and  I  regret  to  say  that  at  that 
time  the  administration  did  not  see  any 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation  and 
therefore  did  not  support  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation. 

Now,  however,  that  voltage  reductions, 
brownouts,  and  blackouts  have  become 
regular  events  in  parts  of  the  country 
any    delay    in    the    enactment    of    this 


urgently  needed  legislation  would  be  in- 
excusable. 

Of  course  the  power  industry  has  been 
opposing — at  least  up  to  now — enactment 
of  any  legislation  dealing  with  power 
reliability  and  power  adequacy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  establishment  of 
a  select  committee  to  study  many 
aspects  of  our  energy  resources  would 
only  furnish  the  industry  with  an  addi- 
tional argument  favoring  delay.  Their 
argument  to  the  Congress  would  be:  Let 
us  not  do  anything  until  the  proposed 
select  committee  has  completed  its  study 
and  made  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  which  the  proposed  se- 
lect committee  would  infringe  upon.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  All  of  these 
committees  have  legislative  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  particular  aspects  of 
energy  resources  and  environmental  pro- 
tection, and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
select  committee  would  tend  to  hinder 
rather  than  further  the  legislative  output 
of  these  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  reason 
why  I  think  that  consideration  should 
not  be  given  at  this  time  to  House  Reso- 
lution 155.  While  this  resolution  was  in- 
troduced on  January  26.  1971.  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Ful- 
ton i,  it  lay  dormant  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee until  that  committee  decided  to 
report  this  resolution  to  the  floor  with- 
out advising  the  affected  standing  com- 
mittees of  its  Intention  to  do  so.  The 
standing  committees  were  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  I  for  one  find  such 
procedure  not  in  keeping  with  the  usually 
courteous  consideration  given  the  com- 
mittees by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It 
has.  if  my  memory  is  correct,  been  their 
policy  to  require  notification  of  affected 
committees  so  that  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  as  well  as  the  Members 
of  this  body  would  have  available  to 
them  the  entire  picture  before  voting 
on  a  resolution  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  select  committee  which  cuts 
across  the  jurisdiction  of  several  stand- 
ing committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
155  on  principle  and  as  a  matter  of  sound 
congressional  practice. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  very  briefly  to  say  this:  I  think  the 
argument  that  has  been  made  here  for 
this  resolution  is  the  best  argument 
against  it:  the  proponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion want  action,  and  they  want  it  now. 
That  is  exactly  what  our  committee  is 
doing.  We  have  conducted  these  hear- 
ings, as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Springer i  stated,  and 
we  are  working  hard  on  reporting  legis- 
lation in  this  area  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Springer  pointed  to  the  volume  of  the 
testimony  which  just  a  single  witness  has 
submitted. 

The  volumes  that  I  have  in  my  hand 
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is  the  testimony  taken  this  year.  These 
two  volumes  here  represent  testimony 
taken  last  year,  all  on  this  very  subject 
of  energy.  Now,  the  proponents  of  this 
resolution  want  us  to  duplicate  the  whole 
thing  which  has  taken  us  so  many,  many 
hours,  days,  and  weeks  to  do. 

Mr.     FULTON     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  at  this  point,  be- 
cause I  want  to  complete  my  statement 
I  have  great  admiration  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  and  I  am  sure  he 
was  diligent  in  proposing  this  resolution. 
I  regret,  however,  that  I  must  oppose  it. 
because,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  cuts 
across  the  jurisdiction  of  about  six  com- 
mittees in  this  House.  We  have  in  our 
resolution  authorizing  investigations  a 
clause  providing  that  we  will  not  tres- 
pass on  any  other  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. But  here  is  a  select  committee  that 
wants  to  conduct  our  investigation  and 
that  would  cut  across  the  jurisdiction  of 
six  committees,  and  the  select  commit- 
tee would  be  without  any  legislative  au- 
thority whatsoever.  When  that  commit- 
tee would  have  completed  its  hearings 
we  would  have  to  start  hearings  all  over 
again.  So  I  say  that  we  might  just  as 
well  handle  them  in  the  flrst  place. 

The  gallant  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Anderson),  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect  and  who  is  handling  the  bill  to- 
day, with  great  aptitude  and  fairness, 
stated  that  no  one  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  am  certain  he  is  correct. 
But  I  did  not  know  about  this  resolu- 
tion. Therefore,  I  did  not  appear.  I  do 
not  think  this  House  would  want  to  pass 
any  kind  of  legislation  where  the  inter- 
ested standing  committees  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  appear  in  opposition 
to  such  legislation.  That  is  the  demo- 
cratic process.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
Committee  on  Rules  a  bit.  I  am  sure  the 
eminent  chairman  of  that  committee 
and  its  entire  membership  sought  to  do 
their  duty.  I  merely  say  that  we  too  have 
important  responsibilities  and  they  lie 
in  the  areas  covered  by  the  resolution; 
and  we  have  the  power  to  do  the  job 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  at  this  point. 
I  say  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was 
only  one  side  presented  on  a  question 
like  this  the  Rules  Committee  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  arguments 
on  the  other  side. 

Therefore,  let  us  send  this  resolution 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
permit  them  to  hear  all  sides.  Then  they 
can  bring  it  back  to  the  House  if  they 
stai  believe  there  is  some  merit  to  it. 

This  whole  subject  Ls  being  covered, 
as  I  have  shown  you  here,  by  several 
standing  committees.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  made 
a  study  of  some  aspects  of  these  prob- 
lems in  his  committee.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  said  the 
study  would  cut  across  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  committee.  Practically  every  com- 
mittee chairman  here  realizes  that  if  we 
are  going  to  set  up  a  select  committee 


which  would  cut  across  the  jurisdiction 
of  several  standing  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  then  we  might 
as  well  give  up  our  regular  standing 
committees  and  just  have  it  all  done  by 
a  select  comittee. 

In  1946,  we  had  a  reorganization  of  the 
House.  Before  that  we  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  select  committees  and  at  that  time 
we  eliminated  them.  And  yet  here  we 
are  going  to  set  up  another  select  com- 
mittee to  cut  across  the  jurisdiction  of 
several  standing  committees.  I  do    not 
think  that  is  the  thing  to  do.  If  we  do 
this  we  will  be  going  back  to  where  we 
were  in  1946. 
This  resolution  should  be  defeated 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  I  have  remaining'' 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  minority  side  has   3   minutes 
remaining  and  that  is  all  the  time  that  is 
remaining. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
way  to  save  a  half  million  dollars  is  to 
defeat  this  resolution. 

Very  frankly,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 7  years  ago,  authorized  a  com- 
mittee, knowTi  as  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  to  review  the  public 
lands  of  this  country.  We  spent  approxi- 
mately $7 '2  miUion  on  that  Commission, 
and  that  committee  or  Commission  has 
available  for  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  any  other  committee,  and  anybody 
else,  a  complete  study  of  all  of  the  energy 
and  fuel  resources  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  offshore  areas  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

We  have  already  spent  $7.5  million  to 
collect  this  information.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  in  the  world  to  duplicate 
that  effort  now  by  creating  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  Resources. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  was  Chairman 
of  that  Commission.  It  was  appointed 
under  President  Johnson.  It  did  its  work. 
It  completed  its  work.  It  made  its  report 
to  the  President,  and  that  information 
is  before  the  various  committees  of  the 
Congress  now  for  action. 

The  committees  are  now  working  on 
those  recommendations. 

All  that  will  happen,  if  you  set  up  this 
select  committee,  is  to  duplicate  the  work 
that  is  already  available,  and  gathered 
from  every  agency  of  the  Government, 
every  source  of  private  and  public  in- 
formation. 

All  the  reports  are  critical.  All  you 
have  to  do,  all  the  Committee  on  Rules 
had  to  do,  and  all  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  had  to  do,  if  they  wanted  to, 
in  order  to  find  this  information  is  just 
to  ask  for  it.  Of  course,  if  the  gentleman 
did  not  know  about  this —  I  realize  he 
may  not  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  when  the  Commission  was  au- 


thorized but  he  was  a  Member  when  it 
was  reported.  There  is  no  reason  to  es- 
tablish this  select  committee.  I  realize 
that  it  may  cut  across  committee  juris- 
dictions and  that  may  be  one  reason  to 
oppose  it.  But  if  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready done  the  job  and  has  already 
printed  the  information  that  you  are 
going  to  ask  for  or  need,  and  has  already 
paid  for  it,  it  certainly  is  about  time  to 
forget  this  business  and  defeat  this  reso- 
lution and  get  on  with  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  day. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Energy  Resources, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  principles 
which  this  proposal  endorses. 

Experience  dictates  that  we  must  have 
a  long-range  energy  needs  study  and 
close  examination  of  all  environmental 
factors. 

This  issue  is  famUiar  to  all  of  us.  From 
my  own  experience,  I  concluded  some 
time  ago  that  the  following  should  be 
implemented: 

One,  a  complete  review  of  the  power 
needs  of  the  country  now  and  for  the 
next  10  years  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  requirements  on  a  total  basis  so 
that  we  can  begin  to  get  some  public  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  of  the  en- 
vironmental disruption  which  will  be  in- 
volved and  the  cost  that  will  be  required 
to  prevent  it;  and 

Two,  an  appropriate  interagency  or 
other  mechanism  established  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  so  that  there  will  be  total  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  State  and  local  agencies. 

I  made  these  recommendations  to  the 
President,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  was  understandably  encouraged  to 
read  the  recommendations  released  last 
October  in  a  report  entitled  "Electric 
Power  and  the  Environment."  The  rec- 
ommendations made  in  the  report,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Energy  Policy  Staff 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
in  the  White  House,  fully  integrated  the 
suggestions  I  had  made  earlier  in  the 
year. 

The  study  proposed  in  the  resolution 
now  pending  before  us  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  approach  and  solution  to  the 
whole  question  of  our  power  needs.  Ques- 
tions have  been  raised  by  leading  envi- 
ronmental groups  concerning  the  em- 
phasis of  the  resolution  on  power,  and 
the  deemphasis,  in  their  judgment,  on 
the  important  environmental  factors. 
While  I  understand  that  many  of  the 
questions  raised  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered  by  the  proposal  "s  main  sponsor, 
I  would  point  out  that  we  also  have 
scheduled  for  consideration  today  a  res- 
olution to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment.  Included  in  the  pro- 
posed committee's  outline  of  duties  is  a 
continuing  comprehensive  3tudy  and  re- 
view of  the  character  and  extent  of  en- 
vironment changes  that  may  cccur  in  the 
future  and  their  effects.  Power  supplies 
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are  specifically  recommended  for  study 
in  the  bill. 

Although  the  joint  committee  would 
not  have  legislative  jurisdiction,  it  is 
empowered  to  make  reports  to  the  appro- 
priate standing  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  pending  proposals.  I  would  hope 
that  this  committee  would  closely  moni- 
tor all  legislative  activities  which  might 
have  potential  environmental  impact, 
and  make  the  proper  input  and  recom- 
mendations. 

I  would  stress  again  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  developing  and  following  com- 
prehensive, long-range  power  needs 
studies  in  close  coordination  with  poten- 
tial environmertfrtjffects.  We  must  know 
the  probable  environmental  effects  of  in- 
creased power  usage  and  fuel  extraction 
and  integrate  the  solutions  to  any  pos- 
sible detrimental  effects  into  future 
power  delivery  proposals.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue, as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  work  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  danger  lies  in  reach- 
ing a  critical  stage  where  power  demai#s 
dictate  resource  extraction  and  power- 
plant  construction  without  regard  to  en- 
vironmental considerations.  W?  cannot 
allow  that  to  happen. 

I  urge  approval  of  our  overall  efforts 
to  solve  the  combined  problem  we  face. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
complete  support  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. House  Resolution  155.  to  create 
a  Select  Committee  on  Energy  Resources. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  Niagara 
Frontier  in  western  New  York  State,  with 
the  famous  Niagara  Falls  in  our  back 
yard.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  demands 
and  the  problems  related  to  electrical 
energy. 

Additionally,  natural  gas  first  was  dis- 
covered and  used  from  wells  located  in 
the  western  New  York-Pennsylvania 
area.  Indeed,  we  still  have  a  few  operat- 
ing wells  although  most  of  them  have 
been  depleted  of  their  original  supply. 
Many  have  been  converted  to  use  as  stor- 
age wells  in  order  to  meet  peak  demands. 

Our  area  also  has  been  dependent  for 
years  on  oil  suid  coal.  In  fact,  coal  has 
been  the  prime  fuel  for  the  generators 
to  supplement  the  supply  of  electric 
power  pix>vided  by  hydroelectric  plants. 

Even  though  we  have  the  world's  great- 
est supply  of  hydroelectric  power  in  our 
back  yard,  we  on  the  Niagara  Frontier 
still  are  very  much  aware — and  indeed 
have  been  the  victims — of  blackouts  and 
brownouts. 

NO    DEMAND    PEAK    IN    SIGHT 

The  increased  demand  for  energy  of 
all  kinds  has  overwhelmed  the  industry- 
and  the  increase  shows  no  sign  of  either 
peaking  or  tapering  off. 

As  the  demand  continues  to  mount, 
the  problems  are  manifold,  including  a 
shortage  of  production,  inadequate  trans- 
mission lines,  weak  interconnections  to 
permit  communities  to  help  one  another 
in  emergencies,  and  a  decline  in  ex- 
ploration of  new  fields  of  supply. 

New  York  State,  because  of  its  popu- 
lation density,  hsis  had  many  harrowing 
experiences  as  a  result  of  power  short- 
ages. At  first  these  usually  came  only 
in  winter  time  when  the  intense  cold 
over  protracted  periods  imposed  fantastic 
demands  upon  the  various  energy  sys- 
tems. 


Today,  we  have  the  problem  year 
around — in  the  heat  of  summer  to  meet 
the  demand  for  power  to  operate  air- 
conditioning  units  and  in  spring  and  fall 
because  of  the  necessity  for  down  time 
to  permit  maintenance  and  repair  of 
operating  and  production  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
general  subject.  I  recently  directed  an 
inquiry  to  Chairman  Joseph  C.  Swidler. 
of  the  New  York  State  Public  Service 
Commission.  Mr.  Swidler.  as  many  of 
you  may  remember,  is  a  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and. 
indeed,  held  that  office  at  the  time  of 
recent  major  power  crises. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Chairman  Swidler's  letter  regarding  the 
natural  gas  situation : 

As  to  natural  gas  the  situation  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  bleak.  Underground  reserves  are  large 
but  finite,  and  demand  keeps  growing  against 
a  constantly  diminishing  resource  base.  There 
Is  still  a  great  deal  of  gas  In  the  ground,  but 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  ratio  of  reserves 
to  annual  production  has  declined  year  by 
year. 

For  the  intermediate  term,  that  Is  for  the 
next  decade  or  two,  the  problem  Is  one  of 
stimulating  exploration  and  development  by 
the  oil  companies  and  by  the  gas  transmission 
pipelines  which  have  acquired  a  stake  in  gas 
production  The  most  likely  immediate  pros- 
p)ects  are  offshore  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  acreage  is  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Regular  and 
frequent  offerings  of  leases  In  the  Federal 
domain  by  the  Interior  Department  would 
be  the  largest  single  contribution  to  allevia- 
tion of  gas  supply  shortages,  but  new  drill- 
ing will  not  begin  to  Improve  supplies  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

Finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  bring- 
ing oil  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  would 
make  possible  a  substantial  Improvement  In 
gas  supplies.  A  great  deal  of  gas  is  entrained 
with  the  oil.  and  there  is  wide  interest  in  a 
pipeline  from  the  North  Slopye  through  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States,  but  the  gas  cannot 
be  produced  until  the  oil  can  be  marketed. 

Chairman  Swidler  also  has  some 
strong  views  on  the  tax  incentive  picture 
as  it  relates  to  oil  £ind  gas.  He  feels  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  limit  some  of 
the  tax  incentives  which  now  apply  to 
overseas  production  of  petroleum  so  that 
the  relative  incentives  would  be  increased 
for  exploration  at  home. 

With  regard  to  domestic  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  development.  Mr.  Swidler 
feels  we  must  seek  new  sources  for  natu- 
ral gas.  including  LNG.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  says  that  a  close  look  should  be 
taken  at  the  offshore  leasing  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Swidler  is  in  complete  accord  with 
the  need  for  a  basic  review  of  the  energy 
policies  and  the  institutional  framework 
in  which  they  are  demonstrated.  He  feels 
we  need  to  determine  their  adequacy  to 
assure  a  balanced  and  economical  energy 
supply  under  present  conditions  as  well 
as  under  the  conditions  to  be  anticipated 
in  the  future. 

NEED  FOR  SINGLE  AGENCY  ON  ENERGT 

Mr.  Swidler  feels  that  one  vitally 
needed  change — and  with  this  proposal  I 
have  great  sympathy — Is  the  creation  of  a 
single  agency  to  oversee  all  of  our  energy 
minerals.  He  feels,  as  I  do,  that  a  single 
agency  would  be  less  susceptible  to  pres- 
sure from  individual  industries  than  the 
present  system  of  specializing  along  com- 
modity lines. 


Turning  to  the  problems  in  the  power 
field.  Chairman  Swidler  wrote  me: 

The  problems  In  the  power  field  are  some- 
what different.  Here  the  basic  problem  is 
not  a  lack  of  fuel,  although  fuel  supplies 
have  been  tight  and  Increasingly  expensive. 

Rather,  the  problem  lies  In  the  difficulty 
faced  by  the  public  utilities  In  bringing  new 
capacity  on  line.  Some  of  the  delay  is  due 
to  licensing  difficulties  at  the  Federal  level. 
Local  objections  on  environmental  grounds 
have  also  played  a  part. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  a  proposal  for  a  certification 
procedure  for  major  utility  facilities  under 
which  the  Public  Service  Commission  would 
attempt  to  reconcile  energy  needs  and  envi- 
ronmental Interest  in  a  so-called  "one-stop" 
procedure. 

As  for  Chairman  Swidler's  reference 
to  the  Governor's  proposal  for  a  new 
certification  procedure,  this  proposal 
so  far  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
legislature  and  the  prospect  at  this  junc- 
ture does  not  appear  good. 

Of  course.  State  legislation  would 
only  deal  with  one  State  and  would  not 
in  any  way  cure  the  administrative  and 
procedural  problems  of  the  Federal  li- 
censing agencies — particularly  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  matters  will 
be  among  the  prime  items  for  investiga- 
tion by  the  select  committee. 

The  House  Sutxiommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  power  siting.  This  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  dearth  of  new  power  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  there 
has  not  been  a  major  power  project  de- 
veloped for  the  past  10  years,  since  the 
tandem  development  of  the  new  hydro- 
electric plant  at  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
hydroelectric  facility  at  Massena  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

I  recognize  fully  the  concern  of  our 
people  about  the  danger  to  the  environ- 
ment caused  by  conventional  and  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

At  some  point,  however,  there  must  be 
a  determination  of  how  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed, and  we  must  get  moving  on  the 
construction  of  these  plants  because  the 
time  element  is  long  range,  whatever  the 
decisions. 

It  will  take  a  half  dozen  years  to  build 
the  plants  and  put  them  into  operation 
after  the  sites  are  chosen  and  the  plans 
are  developed.  Adding  construction  and 
crank-up  time,  this  means  another  dec- 
ade before  we  can  have  major  new  plants 
on  the  line. 

The  public  outcry  already  is  mounting. 
Modem  idtchens  and  laundries,  modern 
heating  and  air  conditioning  are  pretty 
useless  conveniences  without  the  energy 
to  nm  them.  A  public  accustomed  to 
these  conveniences  is  not  going  to  toler- 
ate repeated  and  increasingly  severe 
shortages,  brownouts,  and  breakdowns. 
Nor  should  it. 

We  in  Congress  must  lead  the  way  in 
bringing  about  some  acceptable  proce- 
dures for  increasing  the  power  energy 
capacity  and  utilization  of  our  natural 
resources. 

I  am  confident  the  proposed  select 
committee  can  analyze  the  overall  prob- 
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lem  and  make  necessary  and  appropriate 
recommendations  with  dispatch. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  155  that  creates 
a  Select  Committee  on  Energy  Resources. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  in- 
vestigate all  aspects  of  energy  in  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  to 
the  progress  of  our  society  than  the  as- 
surance that  energy  will  be  available  for 
its  growth  over  the  coming  years.  This  is 
just  as  basic  as  food  for  the  human  body. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  is  con- 
siderable and  touches  upon  some  of  the 
most  vital  of  our  concerns  for  a  sure  and 
expanding  source  of  energy.  For  example, 
one  area  for  investigation  is  the  avail- 
ability of  oil.  We  can  suppose  that  that 
will  include  such  factors  as  the  shale  oil 
reserves  in  the  West.  Coal  is  another 
consideration  for  the  committee.  It 
should  consider  new  processes  for  liqui- 
fying coal  and  thereby  increasing  the 
value  of  our  immense  coal  resources. 

Another  aspect  is  the  critical  matter 
of  conversion  from  high-  to  low-sulfur 
fuels. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  resolution 
encompasses  also  a  concern  for  the  en- 
\ironmental  effects  of  the  electricity  in- 
dustry. Here  we  enter  what  is  probably 
the  most  critical  of  all  the  controversies 
surrounding  the  field  of  energy  resources. 
For  there  is  a  wide  gap  in  the  thinking  of 
authorities  on  nuclear  power  regarding 
the  safety  of  nuclear  powerplants.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  those  scientists 
^vho  assert  that  modern  nuclear  facili- 
ties are  almost  completely  safe,  with  the 
possible  question  about  the  effects  of  ex- 
plosion within  such  a  plant.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  responsible  authorities 
who  claim  that  the  environs  of  nuclear 
plants  are  dangerous  for  humans.  They 
point  especially  to  claimed  evidence  that 
incidents  of  cancer  are  greater  in  areas 
downwind  from  nuclear  powerplants. 
And.  of  course,  they  portray  the  vast 
damage  that  might  result  in  the  event  of 
an  explosion  within  such  facilities. 

It  should  be  a  grave  concern  to  us  that 
a  critical  matter  such  as  the  safety  of 
nuclear  facilities  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  scientific  authorities.  For  the  lay- 
man, the  puzzle  is  all  the  more  appalling 
since  the  mathematical  language  of  ra- 
diological measurement  is  beyond  com- 
prehension by  all  but  experts.  This  is 
well  highlighted  in  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  myself  and  Dr.  Sea- 
borg.  Commissioner  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  which  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  this  year  at  pages 
6786  and  16279.  While  Dr.  Seaborg's  reply, 
commencing  on  the  latter  page,  serves 
to  illuminate  more  fully  the  processes 
of  measuring  radioactivity,  it  also  reveals 
how  highly  complex  the  problem  is. 

Considering  the  vast  scope  and  range 
of  these  many  major  concerns  about  our 
energy  sources,  it  is  not  only  right  but 
absolutely  essential  that  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives shall  provide  a  thorough  air- 
ing of  all  aspects.  Hopefully,  the  work  of 
this  select  committee  will  bring  to  its 
recommendations  a  good  judgment  and 
commonsense.  that  will  place  the  many 
conflicting  concepts  in  proper  perspective 
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and  provide  a  practical  evaluation  of  all 
that  must  be  weighed  in  the  entire  field 
of  energy  resources. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
must  admit  the  existence  of,  and  con- 
front the  reahty  of,  what  amoimts  to  a 
desperate  national  energy  crisis.  We  have 
reached  a  point  where  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  power  is  hamstringing 
vital  segments  of  our  economy. 

No  industrial  society  can  survive, 
much  less  grow,  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  energy  and  power.  If  we  do 
not  guarantee  this  to  America  as  soon 
as  possible,  we  shall  swiftly  fade  from 
the  ranks  of  first-class  industrial  states. 

We  are  becoming  resource  poor  in  a 
good  many  areas.  Already,  the  United 
States  must  import  vast  quantities  of 
first-class  raw  materUls.  Iron  ore,  oil, 
natural  gas,  chromioin,  bauxite,  and  tin 
immediately  come  to  mind.  Where 
would  we  be  without  foreign  copper,  and 
a  dozen  other  raw  materials  that  no 
modem  manufacturing  establishment 
can  survive  without?  All  the  more  reason 
for  immediate  attention  to  be  paid  to 
our  power  needs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  have  been  in- 
creasing numbers  of  shortages  of  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  other  fuels  that 
make  the  wheels  of  society  move;  that 
heat  homes  and  businesses;  that  make 
life  tolerable. 

Blackouts  and  brownouts  of  recent 
years  are  only  forerunners  of  a  crisis 
that  now  looms  over  us  so  massively 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  We 
have  literally  run  out  of  time.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  formulate  and  put  into 
execution  a  national  energy  policy. 

An  immediate  inventory  is  required 
of  all  sources  of  energy.  Simultaneously, 
we  need  an  intelligent  assessment  of  what 
om*  immediate  and  forseeable  energy 
needs  are  going  to  be. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  deter- 
mine where  our  supplies  of  necessary 
fuels  are  going  to  come  from.  Will  they 
be  available  here  at  home?  Will  we  have 
to  begin  massive  purchases  abroad,  and 
if  so,  from  whom? 

Who  owns  such  reserves,  abroad  and 
domestically,  that  we  may  have  to  have 
access  to?  What  are  the  environmental 
consequences  of  a  national  fuel  policy? 
What  about  transport  of  them,  once 
they  are  found  and  made  available?  How 
will  these  energy  policies,  if  pursued 
abroad,  affect  our  foreign  policy?  Above 
all.  Congress  must  take  a  lead  here,  with- 
out allowing  any  other  authority  to  break 
new  ground. 

Presently,  our  regulatory  agency  struc- 
ture, or  fourth  level  of  government,  has 
primary  responsibility  for  energy  policy. 
Yet  this,  of  course,  is  diffused  in  a 
variety  of  agencies. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  series 
of  congressional  committees  who  are  all 
vitally  concerned  with  various  aspects 
of  the  energy  problem  we  are  touching 
upon  today.  Yet,  no  single  committee 
has  complete  jurisdiction  over  what  is 
transpiring  in  every  area.  This  leads 
us  to  one  inescapable  conclusion. 

A  centrally  located  group,  operating 
with  congressional  authority,  must  seek 
an  end  to  fragmented,  inconsistent  and 
partially   administered   policies   in   this 


area  by  a  variety  of  agencies.  This  can 
never  be  forthcoming  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  especially  from  regulatory 
agencies,  who  have  not  shown  any  initi- 
ative or  awareness  of  their  responsibility 
to  the  public  in  recent  times. 

Overlapping  responsibilities  are  also 
largely  to  blame.  Whenever  one  or  an- 
other group  of  authority  seeks  action, 
there  is  immediate  conflict  of  spheres  of 
influence  among  committees  or  agencies. 
The  situation  has  reached  emergency 
status  and  the  luxury  of  delay  is  now  out 
of  the  question. 

When  50  million  people  face  hardship 
because  of  power  breakdowns  or  short- 
ages, we  must  have  more  than  whines 
from  govemment  and  utilities  to  con- 
serve power  wherever  possible.  This 
devastating  failure  of  both  government 
and  utilities  highlights  our  danger. 

Every  major  authority,  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  our  mass 
media  and  the  general  public  are  de- 
manding positive  action.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  act. 

Therefore,  I  support  House  Resolution 
155,  which  would  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  Resources,  the  fate  of 
which  we  decide  today.  In  this  way,  the 
Congress  meets  its  responsibiUty  while 
meeting  the  challenge  head  on.  We  as- 
sert prerogatives  of  the  Congress  while 
acting  to  solve  the  most  pressing  problem 
in  this  area. 

Such  a  committee,  adequately  staffed 
would  ascertain  what  energy  sources  are 
available,  who  owtis  them,  pricing  prac- 
tices, environmental  side  effects  of  en- 
ergy use,  transportation,  and  a  host  of 
other  answers  we  must  have  almost  im- 
mediately. 

It  could  recommend  what  we  have  in 
the  way  of  resources,  what  the  people 
should  know  about  the  situation,  what 
institutional  mechanisms  are  necessary, 
if  at  aU,  and  what  actions  we  must  take 
immediately. 

The  urgency  of  this  situation  nullifies 
partisanship.  Summer  is  a  time  of 
danger,  just  as  well  as  winter.  We  must 
anticipate  emergencies.  This  step  would 
be  justified  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  We  have  httle  time  left,  if  any  at 
all.  Let  us  not  waste  a  moment.  Let  us 
approve  this  special  body  and  instruct 
it  to  move  ahead  with  the  greatest  dis- 
patch. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  fioor. 

The  fuel  crisis  of  recent  years,  mani- 
fested in  brownouts  and  blackouts,  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  Johnny 
Carson  scores  the  Con  Edison  Co.  because 
of  the  power  shortages  in  the  Northeast. 
We  make  jokes  about  it.  gripe  about  it, 
blame  others  for  it,  and  do  little  about 
it.  This  body  has  an  opportunity  today 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  energy  resources  of  this  country,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  this  is 
done. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  that  wUl  insure  that  this 
coimtry  has  an  adequate  fuel  supply.  We 
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must  develop  this  policy  to  insure  ade- 
quate exploration,  development,  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation  of  our  energy  re- 
sources or  this  country  is  headed  for  a 
serious  fuel  crisis. 

In  1969,  the  electric  power  industry 
used  more  than  310  million  tons  of  coal, 
250  million  barrels  of  oil,  3 '2  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  and  380  short-tons  of 
uranium  ore  to  produce  82.7  percent  of 
the  electric  energy  consumed  in  this 
country.  The  other  17.3  percent  was  pro- 
duced by  hydroelectric  facilities.  And 
yet,  over  the  next  20  years,  America  is 
going  to  increase  its  electric  energy 
consumption  by  250  percent. 

The  long-term  implications  of  our 
energy  policies  is  necessary  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  resolution  will  pro- 
vide the  best  vehicle  for  such  a  study. 
The  cost  of  fuel  is  rising  rapidly  and  is 
becoming  a  real  burden  on  our  lower 
income  citizens.  We  must  address  this 
problem  before  the  cost  becomes  pro- 
hibitive. 

There  is  a  definite  interrelationship 
between  fuels  and  this  must  be  realized 
before  any  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy policies  can  be  established.  Again, 
this  resolution  will  provide  the  most  logi- 
cal vehicle  to  define  this  interrelation- 
ship and  provide  us  with  a  workable 
energy  E>olicy. 

This  legislation  is  essential  if  we  are 
ever  to  understand  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  the  area  of  national  en- 
ergy resources  and  I  commend  this 
resolution  to  this  body. 

An  investigation  of  our  national  en- 
ergy resources  must  be  undertaken  with 
full  awareness  of  the  need  for  prudent 
environmental  techniques  in  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  these  resources. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  investigation 
of  our  energy  resources  and  the  conser- 
vation of  our  environment  should  be 
mutually  exclusive.  Conversely,  they  go 
hand  in  hand  and  should  be  so  considered 
by  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  orig- 
inal supporter  and  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  because  of  the  overwhelming 
need  for  maximum  effective  study  and 
research  into  the  Nation's  energy  crisis, 
I  now  frankly  state  that  chairmen  of 
standing  committees  who  have  spoken 
today  have  changed  my  mind. 

They  have  revealed  that  standing 
committees  have  in  fact  been  conduct- 
ing the  research  and  have  compiled  the 
factual  data  which  I  consider  to  be  nec- 
essary to  the  public  interest,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  full  job. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  prolif- 
eration of  study  commissions,  commit- 
tees, and  administrative  agencies.  At  the 
time  I  sponsored  this  resolution  I  was  not 
advised  of  the  essential  work  already 
being  performed.  This  resolution  was  of- 
fered in  good  faith  and  with  proper  in- 
tent, but,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  standing 
committees  are  doing  their  work  well  and 
with  dedicated  intent  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  country.  I.  therefore,  feel  the  res- 
olution and  the  expenditure  necessary 
thereto,  to  be  unnecessary. 

There  has  also  been  a  very  .significant 
intervention.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee iMr.  Fulton  I  advises  today  that 


he  has  entered  into  agreement  with  the 
organization.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  that 
any  studies  conducted  by  the  select  com- 
mittee established  by  this  resolution 
would  conform  to  guidelines  laid  down 
by  Friends  of  the  Earth.  While  having 
no  particular  quarrel  with  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  I  do  not  believe  this  Congress 
should  make  special  concessions  to  any 
special  group. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  time  is  approaching  when  we  must 
recognize  that  our  Nation's  resources, 
which  once  seemed  to  exist  in  endless 
supply,  are  indeed  limited.  Every  year, 
the  demand  on  our  resources  is  increased, 
as  our  population  grows  and  as  our  in- 
dustry expands. 

Our  energy  resources  are  of  particular 
concern,  since  virtually  everyone  in  the 
country  is  dependent  upon  them  for 
lighting,  for  heat,  for  the  operation  of 
numerous  household  appliances,  and  for 
transportation.  The  day  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  can  assume  that  these 
energy  sources  will  be  available  in  abun- 
dance for  the  asking. 

As  our  society  has  become  more  so- 
phisticated, especially  in  its  technology, 
things  which  once  seemed  to  be  luxuries 
have  becorae  necessities.  Our  society  has 
become  geared  to  the  advan^^es  of  sci- 
ence. A  horse  would  still  get  us  from  one 
place  to  another,  but  we  have  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  automobile,  the  train, 
and  the  airplane. 

We  could  still  go  into  the  woods  and 
chop  firewood  to  heat  our  houses — if  we 
were  lucky  enough  not  to  be  charged  with 
trespassing — but  we  have  become  de- 
pendent upon  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  electric- 
ity for  heat. 

In  our  hospitals,  electric  power  has  be- 
come literally  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
in  such  things  as  artificial  lungs,  kidney 
machines,  electrocardiograms  and  such. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  deal  with  our 
energy  resources  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 
We  must  employ  some  foresight  and 
planning  for  the  needs  of  future  genera- 
tions in  respect  to  their  needs  for  energy. 

There  is  also  an  economic  factor  in- 
volved with  our  energy  resources.  Since 
virtually  ever>'one  in  the  countrj-  is  a 
consumer  of  these  resources,  the  energy 
industry  is  vital  to  our  economic  health. 
Price  rate  levels  can  have  an  enormous 
inflationary  or  depressing  effect  on  our 
economy.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  insure 
that  our  economy  does  not  fall  victim  to 
a  lack  of  preparation  on  our  part. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  the  energy  resources 
in  the  United  States.  We  cannot  continue 
to  depend  on  blind  faith  to  see  us 
through. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  few  issues  before 
the  Congress  mor?  complex  and  more 
important  than  the  evaluation  and  de- 
velopment of  energy  resources. 

Energy  problems  relate  to  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  such  as  mining,  foreign 
policy,    ecology,    nuclear    phj'sics    and 


others.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has 
never  had  a  way  to  take  an  overall  look 
at  energy. 

Utilization  of  our  energy  resources 
urgently  needs  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination if  we  are  going  to  solve  existing 
and  potential  problems  in  a  balanced,  ef- 
fective and  comprehensive  way.  The  very 
real  need  to  balance  increasing  power  re- 
quirements against  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasingly stringent  environmental  pro- 
tection can  only  be  achieved  through  a 
delicately  plarmed  approach  to  the  issue. 
This  requires  a  careful  investigation  of 
every  relevant  factor. 

The  New  England  States  are  among 
those  which  could  most  benefit  from  a 
thorough  Congressional  examination  of 
our  energy  resources.  Due  to  a  variety  of 
factors.  New  England  pays  the  highest 
power  rates  in  the  country.  Our  area  has 
suffered  serious  oil  shortages  that  have 
deprived  homes,  schools  and  businesses 
of  heating  oil  and  have  caused  uncon- 
scionably large  increases  in  the  price  of 
heating  oil.  Unless  solutions  arc  found 
soon,  the  New  England  situation  prom- 
ises to  worsen.  It  is  clear  that  other  areas 
of  the  countr>'  will  be  likewise  affected. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  involved  in 
the  issue  of  improving  energy  policies,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  "Mr. 
Fulton  i  for  his  work  in  developing  leg- 
islation to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Energy  Resources.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee can  be  organized  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  it  can  begin  its  in- 
vestigations. 

The  enactment  of  House  Resolution 
155  is  most  important  to  Congressional 
understanding  of  energy  problems  and  I 
urge  this  body  to  give  it  unanimous  ap- 
proval today. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  resolution 
under  couoidTation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  no  further 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennes.see.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  128,  nays  218,  not  voting  86, 
as  follows: 
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Abernethy 

Abzuf," 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadiUo 
Baker 
Besich 
Belcher 
Bevill 
Blester 
Biniiham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Eurh."i.  11.  Mo. 
Burlon 
C&rey.  N.Y. 
Carter 
Ch.sholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Culmer 
Conte 
Cjnyers 
Carman 
Cousthlln 
Culver 
Davis.  Ga. 
Delaney 
D'^llums 
Dcnholm 
Dow 


Abbitt 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Aiinunzlo 

.^rrher 

.trends 

.^shorook 

Aspinall 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Biw 

Brademas 

Bruomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

Caffery 

Carney 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederbert; 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson  Del 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Danielson 
Davis.  SO. 
Davis.  Wis 
Deilenback 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Dit'4S 
D:ni»ell 
D'Miohue 
D,wdy 
Downin.; 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 


IRoll.  No.   110) 

YEAS— 128 

Drinan 

Oulski 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Howard 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
J-nt's.  Ala, 
Junes,  N.C, 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Lennon 
Link 

McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKinney 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 

NAYS— 218 

Edmoudson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Flndley 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Fra?er 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Galiflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Green.  Greg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanimer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hubert 
Helstoski 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kluczynskl 


Minlsb 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Konski 

Pepper 

Pike 

Price.  Ill, 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Thone 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Wampler 
Whitten 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Young,  Fla. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUlst«r 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass, 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mathls,  Oa, 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mizell 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

OHara 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pofr 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Puclnskl 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Rarick 
Reld.  111. 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Robinson. 
Rcdlno 


NY. 


Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa, 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 


Abourezk 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Bar.ng 

Barrett 

Betts 

Blaggi 

Brooks 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cabell 

Camp 

CKirk 

Cotter 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Devine 

Dorn 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Frey 

Gettys 

Giaimo 


Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J 
Thomson,  Wis, 
Tiernan 
Udall 


Van  Deerlin 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 86 


III. 


Gibbons 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Havs 

Hillls 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kee 

Landrum 

Latia 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

Mcculloch 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUls 

Mink 

Minshall 

Monagan 

ONeill 

Passman 

Pirnie 


Podell 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Scherle 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Steele 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Whalley 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyman 


Va. 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 
Mr.  Blaggi  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with   Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Hillls. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Abourezk. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Passman   with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana 


Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Cabell. 
Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  LuJan. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  'VANDER  JAGT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.* 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  if  any,  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  legislative  program  for  this 
week.  It  is  my  hope  to  ask  that  we  will 
meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  Members  to 
have  most  of  tomorrow  off.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  program  on  Monday  as  every- 
body knows,  and  the  program  after  the 
Memorial  Day  recess  is  as  follows : 

For  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  we  have 
the  Private  Calendar  to  be  followed  by: 
H.R.  3613,  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971  with  2  hours  of  general  debate 
remaining  on  the  bill  since  we  have  al- 
ready consumed  1  hour  of  general  debate 
That  is  to  be  followed  by : 
House  Resolution  449,  Capitol  Police 
expansion  and  overtime  pay. 

On  Thursday,  H.R.  7109,  NASA  author- 
ization, open  rule,  2  hours  of  debate. 

H.R.  7960,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization,  open  rule,  1  i^kr  of 
debate.  ^^% 

On  Friday,  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  ask 
a  question  at  this  point,  I  have  heard 
that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  that,  although  they  would 
conclude  debate  on  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  on  Tuesday,  they 
would  not  start  to  read  the  bill  until 
Wednesday.  Is  my  imderstanding  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  not  privy  to  such 
an  agreement,  and  therefore  cannot  an- 
swer the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  see  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qmz)  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
could  inquire  of  him  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  such  agreement. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  observe  the  gentleman 
trom  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Daniels"  on  the 
floor  also.  He  and  I  have  been  talking 
about  this  matter,  and  I  will  express  my 
understanding  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Daniels  ) .  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
my  understanding  earlier  today  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie> 
that  he  would  consume  1  hour  of  debate 
on  Tuesday  and  carr>-  over  the  balance 
of  the  debate  for  Wednesday,  and  then 
make  everj-  effort  to  complete  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  the  understanding. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  U  that  is  the 
case,  could  we  take  up  and  finish  on 
Tuesday  House  Resolution  449  so  we 
would  have  a  clear  calendar  on  Wednes- 
day? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
do  that  because  the  Member  on  this  side 
is  handling  that  measure  and  is  most  in- 
sistent that  it  be  called  up  on  Wednes- 
day. We  do  not  expect  any  problem  with 
the  resolution.  So  far  as  I  know  all 
Members,  or  at  least  all  that  I  have 
spoken  to,  are  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
relating  to  the  police. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  the  pro- 
gram for  Tuesday  is  as  recommended  or 
agreed  to  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. Is  that  the  schedule? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes;  apparently  so.  I 
have  been  informed  that  a  great  many 
Members  are  attending  parliamentary 
conferences  of  one  kind  or  another.  Ap- 
parently some  arrangement  has  been 
made  here,  but  it  is  our  determination  to 
finish  consideration  of  both  of  those 
measures,  the  resolution  pertaining  to 
the  police  and  the  employment  bill  by 
Wednesday,  regardless  of  how  long  it 
takes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  what  has  become  of  House  Resolution 
424,  scheduled  for  today,  to  create  an- 
other unnecessary  commission?  Has  that 
been  put  over  for  the  future? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  answer  is  yes.  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  we  be  assured  that 
it  will  not  see  the  light  of  day  again?  I 
shall  not  pursue  that  question. 

The  gentleman  wants  to  come  in  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  What  about  9 
o'clock?  Would  that  not  give  Members 
an  ever  earlier  hour  to  clear  out  of  Wash- 
ington? 'What  about  9  o'clock,  a  quortun 
call,  and  then  adjourn?  Would  that  be 
satisfactor>'? 


Mr.  BOGGS.  It  would  be  perfectly  all 
right  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  some  of 
our  Members  do  not  rise  as  early  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  10  o'clock.  The 
gentleman  can  eat  a  late  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  that  is  a 
little  early.  9  o'clock? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  A  little  early. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wanted  to  help  the 
Members  have  as  near  as  possible  a  full 
day  away  from  their  arduous  duties  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  business  in  order  un- 
der the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


150TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  LONG 
ISLAND   PRESS 

I  Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  daily 
newspaper  which  serves  the  residents  of 
my  congressional  district  and  others  in 
Long  Island.  N.Y.,  celebrated  its  150th 
birthday  last  week.  The  Long  Island 
Press  has  grown  with  the  communities 
of  Long  Island  daring  tho.se  years  and 
che  Press  has  always  been  a  responsible 
and  progressive  spokesman  in  connec- 
tion with  the  many  issues  affecting  the 
development  of  Long  Island. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  many 
friends  and  readers  of  the  Long  Island 
Press  in  extending  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  the  paper's  loOth  anni- 
versar>'  and  best  wishes  for  many  years 
of  continued  publication,  success  and 
service  to  our  residents.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  birthday  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  May  21,  1971  edition  of  the  Press; 
Our   BIRTHD.^v    Wish    and    Pledge 

The  Long  Island  Press  Is  150  years  old  this 
year.  Its  nice  to  be  150— old  enough  to  know 
yon  can't  do  everything  you  w.^nt  right  away, 
young  enough  to  believe  that  man's  condi- 
tion can  be  Improved  if  he  works  hard  enough 
at  It. 

Were  delighted  by  all  those  nice  expres- 
sions of  good  wishes  we've  gotten  from 
President  Nixon,  Governor  Rockefeller.  Mayor 
Lindsay  and  our  own  Long  Island  leaders. 
Our  own  wish,  and  our  pledge,  is  to  keep 
doing  the  job  we've  been  trying  to  do  these 
150  years — to  serve  our  readers  by  bringing 
them  the  news,  good  and  bad.  about  Long 
Island,  and  by  working  with  them  to  improve 
our  community. 

Long  Island,  in  the  shadow  of  the  world's 
greatest  city  and  so  Inextricably  Involved  In 
its  fortunes,  has  always  had  to  struggle  to 
establish  its  own  Identity  and  realize  Its  own 
aspirations. 

The   Press,   In   the   van   of   that   struggle. 


has  grown  and  changed  as  otir  island  has 
grown  and  changed.  We  started  on  primitive 
flatbed  presses,  our  type  set  by  band,  when 
Astoria  was  still  farm  and  m&rshland.  when 
the  Hempstesul  Plain  was  still  a  prairie  and 
the  whaling  boats  still  sailed  out  of  Sag 
Harbor,  Greenport  and  East  Hampton.  Now 
we  have  high-speed  presses,  and  those  sophis- 
ticated electronic  devices  that  are  revolution- 
izing the  communications  Industry.  And  we 
need  every  one  of  these  new  methods  to  keep 
pace  with  our  changing  world. 

Throughout,  we  have  made  It  a  matter  of 
basic  policy  not  Just  to  shine  The  Press  Spot- 
light on  what  we  regard  as  wrong,  but  also  on 
what  can  be  done  to  make  it  right^not  only 
to  say  nay.  but  to  say  yea. 

We  have  no  patience  with  those  who  adopt 
causes  as  the  frivolous  choose  modish  cloth- 
ing, losing  Interest  in  the  old  as  each  new 
style  appears.  We  have  stayed  with  one 
cause — to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  on 
Long  Island — day  In,  day  out,  for  150  years, 
and  we  pray  we  shall  continue  for  another 
150.  at  least. 

We  are  proud  that  long  before  ecology  be- 
came a  household  word  we  led  the  elTort.s 
to  conserve  Long  Island's  precious  and  ir- 
replaceable natural  resources — our  wetlands, 
our  beautiful  beaches,  the  purity  of  our 
waters,  the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

Of  all  of  the  honors  we  have  won.  we  are 
proudest  of  the  National  School  Bell  Award 
given  to  The  Press  In  1961  Jointly  by  the 
seven  largest  education  organizations  In 
America,  for  campaigns  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  schooling  our  children  get  and  to 
build  the  new  public  schools  and  public  col- 
leges that  a  growing  Long  Island  so  desper- 
ately needed. 

Long  before  drugs  became  a  universal  prob- 
lem, we  warned  of  its  dangers  and  sought. 
as  we  still  do.  the  elusive  answers;  we  have 
exposed  frauds;  we  have  sought  tax  equity 
and  aid  to  the  poor  that  does  not  penalize 
the  middle-class  wage  earner,  and  we  have 
fought,  often  against  powerful  Manhattan 
Interests,  for  the  mass  transit  relief  so  long 
denied  to  Long  Island. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  have 
fought  for.  often  with  the  help  of  public 
officials  and  often  in  face  of  their  indiffer- 
ence, hostility  or  inertia  Only  a  free  press, 
in  a  free  nation,  can  do  this  kind  of  Job. 

Yet  never  in  our  150  years,  perhaps  In  the 
nearly  200  years  of  the  Republic,  have  there 
been  so  many  ominous  signs  of  attack  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  Inform,  to  ques- 
tion,  to   prod,   to   campaign. 

Now  we  face  what  seems  to  be  a  concerted 
assault  on  the  media  by  the  Washington 
administration.  The  press,  like  all  Institu- 
tions, is  imperfect  and  subject  to  criticism 
and  correction.  But  this  new  assault  Is  not 
simply  the  time-honored  counterattack  of 
those  under  fire.  It  appears  aimed  at  the 
credibility  of  the  press  Itself  and  at  Its  right 
to  criticize 

We  have  long  come  to  expect  this  kind  of 
attack  from  our  enemies  and  home-grown 
radicals,  left  and  right,  who  would  destroy  a 
free  press  the  moment  :hey  assumed  power. 
But  democracy  cannot  survive  without  the 
freedom  of  Its  citizens  to  speak  out  without 
fear  of  reprisal. 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  the  insurance  pol- 
icy that  guarantees  freedom  itself. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE 
FAP  GAP 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  IV  of  H.R. 
1  has  been  hailed  by  this  administration 
as  a  great  potential  reform  of  the  wel- 
fare system  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
instead  a  wholesale  retreat.  Mrs.  Rox- 
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anne  Jones  of  the  Philadelphia  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  brought  some  star- 
tling facts  on  this  subject  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

The  basis  of  all  welfare  legislation  in 
our  States  has  been  that  women  with 
cliildren  had  as  their  obligation  the  rais- 
ing of  those  children  in  a  normal  family 
atmosphere.  This  was  just  common  sense. 
Properly  raised  children  can  stand  on 
their  own  feet  when  they  are  adults. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  rule  imder  the 
FAP  or  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Mothers 
with  children  over  3  are  to  be  forced 
to  go  to  work  and  their  places  in  the 
home  are  to  be  taken  by  strangers,  by 
third  parties. 

This  is  not  all.  The  Federal  minimum 
wage  does  not  apply.  In  the  case  of  wel- 
fare recipients  under  this  bill,  they  wUl 
have  to  take  jobs  that  are  three-fourths 
of  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  The  pres- 
ent Federal  minimum  wage  is  $1.60  an 
hour,  so  recipients  must  accept  $1.20  an 
hour  or  $2,400  a  year. 

What  is  more,  provisions  which  would 
insure  that  welfare  mothers  would  not 
have  to  take  a  job  that  endangered 
health  and  safety  or  was  too  far  from 
home  have  been  removed  from  H.R.  1. 

The  law  today  provides  that  a  mother 
has  the  right  to  refuse  a  child  care  ar- 
rangement she  believes  is  inadequate. 
But  not  under  the  FAP  plan.  They  wUl 
have  to  accept  whatever  child  care  fa- 
cilities are  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  be  cut  off  welfare.  In  addition, 
there  are  no  child  care  standards  writ- 
ten into  the  legislation.  All  or  a  part  of 
these  costs  may  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
child's  family.  For  income  tax  purposes, 
the  limit  on  a  tax  deduction  for  this  pur- 
pose is  $750  a  year,  whereas  some  au- 
thorities estimate  that  the  actual  cost  for 
one  preschool  child  is  $2,100  a  year. 

All  of  this  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  trouble  with  the  welfare  sys- 
tem is  the  people  on  welfare.  That  idea  is 
the  type  of  argument  similar  to  the  age 
old  argument  over  which  came  first  the 
chicken  or  the  egg.  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  based  on  my  experi- 
ence in  my  own  district,  that  people  do 
not  want  to  go  on  welfare,  they  are  forced 
to  go  on  welfare  because  there  is  no  room 
for  them  in  the  economic  system.  Moth- 
ers with  children  who  have  to  support 
and  raise  their  families  have  no  choice. 
They  must  take  welfare.  There  is  very 
little  work  for  them  and  certainly  there 
is  not  enough  work  for  all  of  them. 

Governor  Reagan  of  California  wrote 
to  309,485  employers  in  the  State  of 
California,  making  a  personal  request  to 
each  employer  asking  them  to  each  hire 
one  welfare  recipient.  Out  of  the  309,485 
requests,  the  net  number  of  people  who 
were  employed  as  the  result  of  the  effort 
was  26. 

In  1969  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  conducted  a 
study  on  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  Only  20.1  percent  of  the  wel- 
fare mothers  were  in  the  labor  market 
and  one-third  of  these  could  find  no 
employment.  This  is  an  unemployment 
rate,  which  is  five  times  the  national 
average. 

Any  group  of  people  who  suffer  500 


percent  more  unemployment  than  the 
national  average  needs  assistance.  But, 
assistance  is  being  reduced.  For  example, 
this  bill  provides  that  recipients  under 
the  FAP  can  no  longer  draw  food  stamps. 
This  was  an  important  item  for  welfare 
families. 

In  fact,  under  an  earlier  version  of 
FAP,  favored  by  the  administration,  a 
$1,600  Federal  payment  was  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  $864  in  food  stamps  for 
a  total  of  $2,464.  This  bill  cuts  out  the 
food  stamp  provision  while  raising  the 
Federal  payment  to  $2,400  for  a  $64  loss. 

This  program  is  basically  a  punitive 
one.  While  it  is  true  that  the  welfare  pro- 
gram is  costly  and  burdensome,  reme- 
dial legislation  must  get  at  the  causes  of 
the  problem.  These  causes  are  economic. 
I  submit  to  you  that  mothers  of  poor 
children  do  not  want  to  be  poor,  nor  are 
they  living  lives  of  luxury. 

The  problem  we  face  with  H.R.  1  is 
that  since  it  has  now  been  reported  from 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  danger  is  that  it  will  be  referred  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  a 
closed  rule.  We  will  be  forced  to  take  it 
or  leave  it.  This  is  unfair  and  it  will 
pro\e  to  be  a  victory  of  great  price  to  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  since  it  could 
destroy  any  value  which  this  legisla- 
tion has.  If  H.R.  1  becomes  law  in  this 
condition,  we  will  be  forced  to  come 
back  and  take  up  this  problem  again 
but  as  a  much  more  divided  country. 

The  gap  in  H.R.  1  is  based  on  a  gap  in 
understanding  between  the  people  of  this 
country.  Welfare  has  become  an  emo- 
tional issue.  This  bill  will  make  it  a 
much  more  emotional  issue,  one  about 
which  there  will  be  even  less  under- 
standing. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
contact  the  Coinmittee  on  Rules  and 
ask  the  members  of  that  committee  to 
support  an  open  rule  on  H.R.  1  so  that 
we  may  have  a  full  and  fair  debate  on  a 
bill  that  needs  amending  unless  the  bur- 
den of  welfare  reform  is  supposed  to  be 
carried  by  American  mothers  whose  fam- 
ilies are  on  welfare. 


ARMS    SALES    TO    LATIN    AMERICA 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing a  Department  of  State  official  deliv- 
ered to  me  a  reply  to  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  on  May  11  to  Secretarj'  Rogers, 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  the  President's  decision  to  lift  the 
ceiling  on  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America. 

Because  this  matter  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  Congress,  I  shall  place 
the  text  of  my  letter  and  the  reply  in  the 
Record. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  brief  comments. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  Department  of 
State  letter  to  assuage  my  concern  that 
our  pohcy  toward  Latin  America  is  based 
not  on  a  carefully  evaluated  estimate  of 
our  national  security  but  rather  on  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment — in  this  case. 


as  viewed  by  the  Pentagon  and  deter- 
mined by  them  to  be  in  our  national  in- 
terest. 

I  do  not  question  the  sovereign  right 
of  each  and  every  Latin  American  coun- 
try to  replace  worn  out  or  obsolete  mili- 
tary equipment — or  even  their  need  to 
do  so. 

But  I  do  question  the  reason  for  a  pre- 
cipitous change  in  U.S.  policy  on  our  par- 
ticipation in  such  procurement,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  was 
effected. 

Several  years  ago.  after  full  deUber- 
ation,  the  Congress  set  a  $75  million 
ceiling  on  our  annual  military'  aid  and 
sales  to  Latin  America.  We  recognized  at 
that  time  that  an  emergency  could  arise 
which  would  require  the  lifting  of  that 
ceiling  before  the  President  had  full  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  the  Congress. 
And  for  that  reason  we  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  suspend  the  ceil- 
ing, expecting,  however,  that  such  au- 
thority would  not  be  used  unless  it  was 
"important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 

The  reply  sent  to  me  by  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  point 
to  any  such  development.  Conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  letter,  cited  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  President's  decision,  have 
existed  for  some  time.  They  continue  to 
exist  today.  But  there  is  no  emergency, 
no  visible  involvement  of  any  important 
security  interest  of  this  coimtry,  which 
would  warrant  the  suspension  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  final  quarter  of  this  fiscal 
year  just  as  the  Congress  is  studj'ing  the 
administration's  proposals  for  fiscal  1972. 

Two  sentences  in  the  Department  of 
State  letter  tend  to  strengthen  my  own 
impressions  regarding  the  real  reason 
for  the  presidential  determination. 

The  letter  states  that  U.S.  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  meet  Latin  mihtary 
sales  requests  'does  not  prevent  mili- 
tary purchases  but,  instead,  results  in 
acquisition  from  third  countries  of  equip- 
ment frequently  more  advanced  and  more 
costly." 

And  it  goes  on  to  say  that — 

Many  (Latin  American)  nations  .  .  .  could 
be  expected  to  seek  other  suppliers  if  we 
could  not  meet  their  needs.  .  .  . 

This  appears  to  be  the  real  reason  for 
changing  our  policy. 

Is  it  a  valid  reason? 

Is  it  really  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  national  interests  and  se- 
curity, and  of  our  hemispheric  relations, 
that  the  United  States  remain  the  No. 
1.  or  No.  2  seller  of  military  arms  to 
Latin  America? 

Must  we  jump  in  just  because  some- 
body else — some  European  countrj- — may 
get  the  contract? 

There  is  a  stoiT  in  this  mornina's 
Washington  Post,  reporting  that  Presi- 
dent Allende  of  Chile  has  already  criti- 
cized the  U.S.  decision  to  increase  mi!i- 
i'Avy  sales  in  Latin  America  as  being 
"negative." 

But  just  last  night,  one  newspaper 
reported  that  Chile  is  trying  to  buy  $30 
million's  worth  of  jets  from  our  country 

The  Department  of  State  reply  to  me 
does  not  mention  that  sale.  And  I  do  not 
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know  whether  or  not  such  an  overture 
has  been  made  by  Chile.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  call  for  the  President 
of  that  countrj'  to  criticize  our  decisions 
if  his  country  is — or  hopes  to  be — among 
our  customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  policy  is  a  serious 
matter.  It  should  not  be  made,  so  to 
speak,  by  shooting  from  the  hip.  And 
neither  should  it  be  changed  just  because 
someone  else  may  make  a  sale  in  an 
area  in  which  the  Pentaa;on  determines 
or  feels  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
have  more  influence  and  visibility. 

I  kno'.v  of  no  American  Ambassador  to 
any  L:itm  American  countrj-.  who  has 
initiated  the  request  for  the  lifting  of  the 
ceihng  on  our  arms  sale.^  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Neither  was  the  request  initiated  by 
the  militarv'  command  in  the  field. 

If  any  high-ranking  Department  of 
State  official  felt  that  this  move  was 
necessary.  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  the 
text  of  the  Presidential  determination 
was  made  available — somewhat  belated- 
ly— to  our  committee. 

This  entn-e  foreign  policy  deci.sion  was 
obvioufly  made  by  those  at  the  Washing- 
tion  level  of  the  Military  Establishment 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  lo.ss 
of  .sales  and  decreasing  US.  influence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  is  presently  holding 
hearings  o-;  the  President's  prcpo.'als  for 
reorganization  of  our  military-  and  de- 
velopment aid  programs.  Contained  in 
those  proposals  is  a  request  for  a  dou- 
bling of  the  statutorj-  ceilmgs  on  arms 
sales  to  Latin  America— from  S75  to  $f^0 
million  annually. 

This  will  provide  an  oppartunity  for  a 
full  consideration  of  all  the  issues  in 
evolving  U.S.  arms  sales  pohcy  in  Latin 
Amenca  for  fiscal  year  1972  by  all  inter- 
ested. Defense,  State,  and  the  Congress 

The  waiver  on  the  fiscal  year  1971  pro- 
gram lifting  the  ccngressionally  imposed 
ceiling  is  weakly  justified  as  "important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States"  to 
by-pass  this  process  and  should  not 
have  been  used. 

Dep.*rtmfnt   of   State. 
VVas/iingfon.   DC.  May  26.   1971 
Hon    Dante  B.  F.\scELL. 
Chairman   Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 

Affairs,    Qommittee    on    Foreign    Affairs. 

House  of  Representatives. 
De.\r  Mr  Chairm.an:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Mav  11 
expressing  concern  regarding  Presidential 
Determination  71-12.  dated  April  9  Thl.s 
Presidential  Determination  waived  the  $75 
million  ceiling  on  the  aggregate  of  the  total 
amount  of  military  assustance.  cash  and 
credit  sales,  credit  guaranties  and  loans,  ex- 
cluding training,  to  Lann  American  coun- 
tries during  fiscal  year  1971  as  imposed  by 
Section  331  a  I  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  as  amended 

The  Department  of  State  shares  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  that  Latin  Americas  rela- 
tively scarce  economic  resources  not  be  un- 
duly devoted  to  military  expenditures  to  the 
detriment  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment Total  Latin  American  defense  expendi- 
tures have,  however,  been  among  the  lowest 
of  any  region  in  the  world,  averag.ng  only 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  GNP.  and  these 
countries  do  have  a  legitimate  need  to  up- 
date and  replace  obsolete  and  worn  out 
equipment.  Much  of  this  equipment  is  of 
World  War  II  or  Korean  War  vintage  previ- 
ously provided  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  Its  successor 
legislation. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  fewer  than 
300  Jet  combat  aircraft  In  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, not  including  Cuba.  With  the  exception 
of  Peru's  French  Mirages,  all  of  these  air- 
craft are  subsonic.  While  Argentina.  Brazil, 
and  Colombia  are  awaiting  delivery  of  Mi- 
rages, the  air  forces  of  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  lack-  planes  which  can  fly  as 
fast  as  conventional  commercial  airliners 
providing  service  to  their  countries 

The  major  countries  of  the  area  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  force  modernization  pro- 
grams to  meet  what  they  consider  valid 
securitv  need.s.  Experience  has  shown  that 
refusal  or  inability  on  our  part  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  requests  doe.s  not  prevent 
military  pu.-cha-es  bu:.  instead,  results  in  ac- 
quisition from  third  countries  of  equipment 
sometimes  frequently  more  advanced  and 
more  costly,  both  to  purchase  and  maintain, 
than  that  originally  sought  from  us.  In  ad- 
dition, our  inability  to  respond  to  reasonable 
requests  is  often  interpreted  by  Latin  Am- 
erican leaders,  civilian  as  well  as  military.  a.s 
evidence  u!  United  States  disinterest  in  the 
area  or  of  paternalistic  judgments  on  our 
part  concerning  the  defense  requirements  of 
the  countries  involved.  Such  reactions  un- 
dercut our  overall  efforts  to  maintain  mature 
and  mutually  beneficial  relation.ships  with 
these  countries.  Conversely,  we  view  a  re- 
sponsive military  sales  policy  as  an  impor- 
tant contributor  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
relationships. 

As  you  pointed  out.  United  States  Govern- 
ment sales  of  military  equipment  to  Latin 
America  averaged  $38  million  during  fiscal 
years  196f>-1970,  whereas  the  ■Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Congressional  Presentation"  dated 
March  9.  1971,  estimated  that  total  cash 
and  credit  sales  would  be  .$72  million  this 
ft  cal  year.  This  sudden  increase  is  attributa- 
ble primarily  to  the  following  factors- 

(ai  The  number  of  requests  for  cash  and 
credit  sales  which  we  received  grew  sharply 
m  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  as  the  Latin 
.American  countries  increasingly  saw  the 
r.eed  to  replace  obsolete  and  worn  out  mili- 
tary equipment. 

ibi  In  addition,  since  there  had  been  no 
FMS  credit  in  fiscal  year  1970.  many  na- 
tions deferred  purchases  until  such  credit 
was  forthcoming.  Congre.s  did  not  make  this 
credit  available  until  late  December  1970  We 
are,  therefore,  attempti.ig  m  this  fi.scal  year 
to  meet  a  two-year  requirement  for  credit 
purchases,  i  e  .  for  FY  1970  and  1971. 

ici  Both  price  Inflation  and  quallt.it ive 
improvements  in  the  convetnional  equip- 
ment now  available  for  purchiise  have  con- 
tinued to  raise  the  ccst  of  military  materiel. 
The  pres-sure  against  our  .$75  million  ceiling. 
which  was  established  In  1967.  has  increased 
accordingly. 

idi  Still  another  consideration  Is  that, 
while  some  of  the  deliveries  of  major  end 
Items  are  spread  over  a  period  in  excess  of 
one  year,  the  law  requires  us  to  count  the 
entire  amount  of  the  purcha.se  against  the 
year  In  which  the  contract  order  is  signed  bv 
the  requesting  countrv 

Although  the  March  9  Congressional  Pres- 
entation document  showed  an  estimated  to- 
tal of  onlv  $72  million  for  FY  1971  sales,  we 
had  already  received  an  additional  number 
of  what  we  considered  to  he  rea'-  inabl^  pur- 
chase reques's  prur  to  the  time  this  dncu- 
ment  wa.s  published  We  were  imable  to  proc- 
ess these  requests  because  of  the  $75  million 
ceiling  Had  the  President  not  decided  that 
it  was  necessary  to  w^aive  the  calling  for  this 
fiscal  year,  the  total  volume  of  sales  would 
have  remained  close  to  the  $72  million  shown 
in  the  Congressional  Presentation  document. 

The  following  par-igraphs.  which  are 
keyed  to  the  numbered  questions  posed  in 
your  letter,  will,  I  hope,  further  clarify  the 
Department's  position  and  rationale  In  rec- 
ommending a  waiver  of  the  ceiling  for  fi.scal 
year    1971 

1  There  has  been  no  basic  reevaluation  of 
our  military  assistance  and  sales  programs  to 


Latin  America  since  the  Congressional  Pres- 
entation dated  March  9,  1971.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  waive  the  $75  million  cell- 
ing was  made  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  United  States  security  to  be  able 
to  respond  to  pending  requests  from  Latin 
American  countries  for  reasonable  purchases 
to  modernize  their  forces,  and  that  for  the 
reasons  given  above  these  requests  could  no 
longer  be  accommodated  within  the  existing 
ceiling  This  .same  consideration  also  under- 
lies our  request  to  Increase  the  $75  million 
ceiling  to  $150  million  in  the  newly  proposed 
1972  International  Security  A.sslstance  legis- 
lation. 

2  Details  of  requests  for  military  equip- 
ment and  actual  cash  sales  contr.icted  during 
the  period  July  1.  1970-AnriI  9.  1971  are  con- 
tained in  enclosure  1  No  credit  sales  were 
made  during  this  period,  due  first  to  the 
absence  of  credit  authorization  ..nd  then  to 
the  ceiling  limitation.  Specific  dates  Indi- 
cate when  cash  sale  offers  were  accepted  by 
the  purchasing  country  Althoiii^h  the  total 
value  of  all  requests  received  wao  some 
$92  575  million  as  of  April  9,  actual  con- 
tracted sales  amounted  to  some  $45  million 
Until  ,the  Presidential  Determination  was 
signed,  it  had  been  necessary  to  suspend  the 
processing  of  many  c.ish  and  credit  requests 
so  that  the  575  million  '-eiling  would  not  be 
exceeded. 

3.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  t.otal  FMS  cash 
and  credit  sales  program  for  fisc;q  vear  1971 
will  range  between  $140  and  $150  million. 
This  would  include  some  or  all  of  th"  $92  575 
million  ill  cash  -ale  requests  already  received 
plus  some  $54  million  in  proposed  credit 
sales.  As  of  this  date  some  S82  million  in 
FMS  cash  sales  have  been  contracted  Details 
of  proposed  FMS  credit  utillz.ition  are  con- 
tained in  enclosure  2 

4  It  was  necessary  to  waive  the  $75  mil- 
lion celling  at  this  time  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  be  responsive  without  further  delay 
to  the  increasing  number  of  legitimate  re- 
quests for  military  purchases  In.asmuch  as 
there  was  no  FMS  credit  m  fiscal  year  1970, 
which  resulted  m  the  deferment  of  purchases 
that  year.  It  was  not  deemed  orudent  to  Im- 
pose another  postponement  this  fiscal  year. 
Many  nations  faced  by  this  situation  could 
be  expected  to  seek  other  suppliers  If  we 
could  not  meet  the'r  needs  In  addition, 
waiver  of  the  ceiling  was  es.sentlal  to  enable 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  utilize  seme 
$54  million  In  FMS  credit  of  the  totnl  author- 
ized by  Congre.ss  in  'ate  December.  1970 
These  funds  must  be  obligated  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

5  As  the  Secretary's  memorandum  to  the 
President  pointed  out.  responsiveness  to  le- 
gitimate and  reasonable  requests  for  military 
equipment  is  an  Important  element  In  main- 
taining our  traditional  security  relationship 
•with  Latin  American  countries  This  rela- 
tionship diminishes  the  prospects  that  any 
powers  or  elements  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States  may  advance  their  influence  and  ob- 
jectives in  this  region  In  view  of  our  shared 
location  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  our 
close  political  and  economic  relations.  It  is 
m  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  we  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Liitin 
American  counries  in  their  etTorts  to  main- 
tain their  security  capabilities  Moreover,  our 
own  national  security  is  clearly  enhanced  by 
friendly  .uid  cooperative  relations  with  Latin 
America,  and  these  relations  are  Importantly 
Influenced  by  our  attitudes  toward  what 
these  countries  perceive  to  be  their  security 
requirements  We  therefore  considered  it 
nece^-sary  to  recommend  the  waiver  of  the  $75 
million  ceiling  during  the  current  fiscal  year 

We  bei.eve  the  i're'^ident's  decision  to  l>e 
responsive  to  reasonable  Latin  American  re- 
que  ts  1  ;r  military  equipment  will  ontrib- 
ute  to  the  maintenance  of  close  and 
mutually  beneficial  relation'  with  the  coun- 
tries of  this  important  area  The  Department 
has  long  appreciated  your  interest  and  co- 
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operation,  and  we  would  value  your  support 
in  this  matter. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  treat 
the  information  contained  In  enclosures  1 
and  2  as  confidential.  If  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant     Secretary     for     Congressional 
Relatioms. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

May  11,  1971. 
Hi^n  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  This  Is  in  reference 
to  vour  letter  of  May  5th,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Presidential  Determination  71-12, 
dated  April  9.  1971,  waiving  the  $75  million 
ceiling  on  fiscal  1971  military  assistance,  sales 
and  guF.rantecs  to  Latin  America. 

Section  33<ai  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  requires  the  President  promptly 
to  rep>irt  tc  the  Congress  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  a  waiver  of  that  limitation  Is 
■important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  in  including 
that  requirei-nent  in  the  statute  seems  per- 
fectly clear:  the  Congress  has  been  concerned 
about  some  countries  of  Latin  America 
diverting  scarce  resources  to  military  uses. 
In  enacting  Section  33(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  the  Congress  indicated 
that  the  United  States  should  not  participate 
in  such  military  spending  In  excess  of  $75 
million  in  the  current  year  unless  important 
considerations  of  our  national  security  dic- 
tated otherwise. 

I  am  concerned,  therefore,  to  find  that 
neither  the  Presidents  Determination  nor 
the  Background  Memorandum  In  which  you 
recommended  the  waiver,  attempt  to  Justify 
it  except  in  the  broadest,  most  general 
terms 

■^'our  Background  Memorandum  reports 
that  the  Latin  .American  countries  "are  In 
the  process  of  modernizing  their  armed 
forces  .  .  ."  You  further  state  that  "it  Is 
important  to  our  security  to  be  responsive 
to  reasonable  and  legitimate  requests  for 
conventional  military  equipment  from  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  .  .  "You  do  not 
explain,  however,  why  the  $75  million  ceil- 
ing is  not  reasonable  and  why  It  should  be 
removed. 

As  you  know,  during  fiscal  years  1966-1970, 
United  States  sales  of  military  equipment  to 
Latin  .America  averaged  $38  million  a  year. 
The  sales  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1971  was  almost  twice  that  amount — $72 
million  According  to  the  '■Foreign  Military 
Sales  Congressional  Presentation"  dated 
March  9.  1971.  that  $72  million  estimate  was 
still  adequate  two  months  ago. 

1  would,  therefore,  appreciate  your  cooper- 
ation In  ftirnishing  me  with  the  following 
Information  in  further  explanation  of  the 
course  of  action  you  had  recommended  to 
the  President: 

1.  What  has  happened  during  the  past  60 
days  to  prompt  the  basic  reevalutlon  of  the 
military  a<islstance  and  sales  program  for 
Latin  America,  reflected  in  the  Presidential 
Determination? 

2  What  military  equipment  has  been  sold 
to  Latin  America  during  the  period  July  1. 
1970  to  April  9,  1971?  Please  give  details.  In- 
cluding the  dollar  amount  of  each  sale,  the 
country  concerned  and  the  date  on  which 
each  commitment  was  signed  or  the  transac- 
tion completed 

3  What  is  the  size  of  the  military  sales 
program  currently  proposed  for  ftsea!  year 
1971?  Please  provide  details  Inchidlng  the 
names  of  countries,  kinds  of  equipment. 
terms  and  dollar  amounts  of  each  sale 
planned  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 


4.  Why  was  It  necessary  to  remove  the  $75 
million  celling  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1971?  Could  not  some  of  the  proposed 
sales  have  been  postponed  so  as  to  afford  tiie 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  review  them 
during  the  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1972  program? 

5.  What  are  the  specific  reasons  for  your 
conclusion  that  U.S.  national  security  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  our  country's  failure 
to  be  "responsive"  to  Latin  America's  require- 
ments for  military  equipment  valued  in  ex- 
cess of  $75  million  during  the  current  fiscal 
year? 

I  will  appreciate  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dante  B.  Fascell. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Inter- 
American  Affairs. 


CHRISTIAN     REACTIONS     TO      THE 
LENINGRAD  TRIAL  OF  SOVIET  JE'WS 

I  Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  month,  the  world  was  again 
shocked  to  learn  of  harsh  sentences  im- 
posed upon  nine  Russian  Jews  charged 
with  "anti-state"  activities,  but  whose 
only  real  crime  was  their  desire  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  emigrate  to  Israel, 
where  they  could  live  and  be  respected  as 
Jews. 

On  numerous  occasions.  Members  of 
this  House  have  spoken  out  against  the 
Soviet  violation  of  basic  human  rights — 
rights  presumably  guaranteed  even  by 
the  Soviet's  own  Constitution.  Today, 
with  those  new  sentences  still  disturbing 
me,  I  again  associate  myself  with  the 
protests  against  the  situation  which  has 
led  to  the  trials,  and  to  the  trials  them- 
selves. Another  trial  is  now  taking  place 
in  Riga,  and  others  are  scheduled. 

As  the  great  poet.  William  Shake- 
speare, once  told  us.  "Sweet  are  the  uses 
of  adversity."  The  terrible  Soviet  persecu- 
tion of  its  Jewish  citizens  has  provided 
eloquent  evidence  that  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights  cuts  across  racial,  political, 
and  religious  lines.  When  asked  once  whj' 
he  had  spoken  out  so  forcefully  on  be- 
half of  Soviet  Jewry  when  his  own  peo- 
ple here  in  the  United  States  were  so 
badly  treated,  the  late  Martin  Luther 
King  declared: 

The  denial  of  human  rights  anjrwhere  Is 
a  threat  to  the  affirmation  of  human  rights 
everywhere 

And  now  there  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion a  most  impressive  compilation  of 
Christian  reactions  to  the  first  Leningrad 
trials  of  Soviet  Jews  held  last  Decem- 
ber— the  trial  which  ended  in  death  sen- 
tence:5  to  two  of  the  defendants,  but 
which  world  outcries  of  protest  succeeded 
in  getting  commuted.  Prepared  by  the  In- 
terreligious  Affairs  Department  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the  com- 
pilation shows  us  again  that  we  are  all 
indeed  our  brother's  keepers — that  hu- 
man liberty  is  indivisible.  This  study 
records  the  written  and  spoken  words; 
but  perhaps  even  more  impressive  is  the 
record  of  many  thousands  of  Christians 
who  participated  in  public  prayer  meet- 
ings, rallies  and  peaceful  demonstrations. 


At  a  time  of  racial  and  religious  polar- 
ization in  so  many  places,  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  find  such  unity  and  brotherhood  in 
pursuit  of  justice  for  Soviet  JeuTy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  In  the  Record 
this  compilation  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee: 

Christian  Responses — International 
introduction 

On  December  24,  1970,  eleven  Soviet  citi- 
zens, nine  of  them  Jews,  were  found  guilty 
of  treason  in  Leningrad  for  the  attempted 
hijacking  of  a  plane.  Two  of  the  eleven  were 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  firing  squad. 

This  event  called  forth  a  profound  and 
widespread  protest  from  Christian  leadership 
on  every  level  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  protest  was  highlighted  by  assurances 
of  diplomatic  intervention  on  the  part  of 
Pope  Paul  'VI,  telegrams  and  public  state- 
ments from  Roman  Catholic  cardinals  and 
bishops  In  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and 
by  the  leaders  of  International  and  Inter- 
denominational Christian  bodies  such  as  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva  and 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  New 
York. 

Reactions  of  protest  and  concern  from 
Christian  leadership  came  from  such  diverse 
sources  as  the  Primate  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  North  and  South  America, 
heads  of  mainstream  Protestant  denomina- 
tional groups  in  the  United  States,  leaders  of 
evangelical  Protestant  communions  and  as- 
sociations, and  the  leading  Arab  Christian 
prelate  in  Israel.  Archbishop  Joseph  Raya  of 
Galilee.  The  Leningrad  trial  also  elicited 
widespread  editorial  comment  in  the  Chris- 
tian press.  Response  within  local  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  w£ts  equally  strong. 
State  and  local  councils  of  churches,  com- 
murUty  ecumenical  groups,  associations  of 
clergy  and  laymen.  Christian  spokesmen'of 
distinction,  and  ordinary  citizens  joined  with 
the  Jewish  community  and  with  a  variety 
of  civic  and  professioival  leaders  in  a  re- 
markable display  of  solidarity.  Not  only  did 
Christians  express  their  protests  through 
telegrams  and  letters  to  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can government  officials,  many  thousands 
participated  in  public  prayer  meetings,  ral- 
lies   and    peaceful    demonstrations. 

Some  of  the  protest  was  directed  to  the 
severity  of  the  sentence,  pointing  out  the 
cruelty  of  the  death  sentence  for  an  action 
never  culminated.  Some  comment  centered 
around  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  (and  minor- 
ities in  other  countries)  to  emigrate  to  the 
country  of  their  choicSe  as  a  basic  human 
right,  and  argued  that  the  attempt  to  emi- 
grate should  not   be  labelled  treason. 

Some  comments  related  the  Leningrad  trial 
to  the  ongoing  repression  of  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  Jew^  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  embracing  Issue  of  Russian  anti- 
Semitism:  others  related  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  the  persecution  of  other  communi- 
ties, such  as  the  Basques  in  Spain,  or  blacks 
in  South  Africa  and  in  the  United  States. 

Some  drew  parallels  with  contemporary 
Issues  such  as  the  trial  of  Angela  Davis  or 
the  plight  of  prisoners  in  'Vietnam.  Some 
protested  the  death  sentences  within  the 
context  of  a  general  protest  against  capital 
punishment. 

The  world-wide  outrage  stirred  by  the 
Leningrad  trial  and  the  barbarity  of  the 
sentences  undoubtedly  disturbed  Soviet  offi- 
cials On  December  3i,  1970,  the  Soviet  Su- 
preme Couit  commuted  the  two  death  sen- 
tences to  15  years  at  hard  labor,  and  reduced 
the  sentences  of  three  other  defendants. 

To  document  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
Christian  concern  on  this  issue,  Mrs  Judith 
Banki,  Rabbi  James  Rudln,  and  Gerald  Stro- 
ber  of  the  Interrellglous  Affairs  Department 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  have 
assembled  the  following  compilation  of  state- 
ments and  activities,  which  coyers  the  period 
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from  December  24.  1970  when  the  trial  and 
sentences  were  first  announced,  to  mid- 
January.  1971. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  a  cut-off  date, 
some  Impressive  documentation  which 
reached  us  later  is  not  Included  In  the  body 
of  this  text,  such  as  a  stirring  resolution  on 
antl-Semltism  in  the  Soviet  Union  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Priests'  Councils, 
meeting  m  Baltimore;  an  expression  by  six 
leading  New  Jersey  clergymen  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  Jers3y  Council  of  Churches 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry;  and  a  moving  edi- 
torial in  the  Christian  Index,  published  by 
the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention — all  of  which 
occurred  in  March.  Possibly,  some  material 
falling  into  our  alloted  time  period  may  have 
escaped  our  scrutiny.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
cord, ais  It  stands,  provides  a  powerful  ex- 
pression of  Christian  witness  to  an  inescapa- 
ble moral  issue  which  Jews  in  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world  acknowl- 
edge with  appreciation. 

Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbaum. 
National  Director  of  Interreligious  Affairs. 

|From  the  National  Catholic  News  Service, 
Dec  28,  1970] 

Vatican  City —The  Holy  See  will  do  •all 
In  her  power'  on  behalf  of  two  Soviet  Jews 
condemned  to  death  for  planning  to  hijack 
a  plane  in  Leningrad,  according  to  the  Vati- 
can  City  dally   LOsservatoTe   Romano. 

The  newspaper  referred  to  the  two  coii- 
demned  men  as  "Soviet  citizens"  and  made 
no  mention  in  its  brief  editorial  note  of 
their  being  Jewish 

Eleven  persons,  nine  of  them  Jews,  were 
found  guilty  of  treason  In  Lenlngard  on 
December   24   for   the   attempted    hijacking. 

L  Oiservatore  Romano  said:  "Numerous 
appeals,  some  of  them  from  high  sources, 
have  come  and  are  coming  to  the  Pope  for  the 
Holy  See's  Intervention  on  behalf  of  two 
Soviet  citizens  condemned  to  death  at  a 
trial  in  Leningrad. 

"Regarding  that  trial  a  group  of  persons 
demonstrated  in  St.  Peter's  Square,  in  an 
orderly  and  respectful  way.  while  the  Pope 
was  giving  his  Christmas  Day  message. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  Holy  See  does 
not  have  official  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  However,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give 
assurance  that  the  Holy  See  is  trying,  in  this 
present  case  as  well,  all  In  her  power  to 
respond  to  the  appeals  received.  In  this  she 
is  inspired  by  those  principles  of  humanity 
and  those  sentiments  of  Christian  charity 
that  are  the  constant  guide  to  her  action, 
without  distinction  of  persons  " 

The  group  in  St  Peter's  Square  was  Italian 
Jews  who  held  up  signs  that  read  "Freedom 
for  the  Jews  In  the  USSR." 

The  Grand  Rabbl  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
interested  groups  have  sen^  messages  to  the 
Pope,  asking  him   to  Intercede. 

Frederlco  AUesandrinl.  the  Vatican's  press 
officer,  told  NC  News  that  the  Holy  See  "will 
do  all  that  Is  possible  in  obtaining  clem- 
ency" for  the  two  men 

He  said  the  Holy  See's  actions  "under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  past"  offered  as- 
surance of  this 

The  L'O'tseriatore  editorial  also  mentioned 
the  16  Basques  in  Burgos.  Spain,  who  were 
on  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  Spanish  police 
official. 

LOsieriatore  5iaid  the  Holy  See  was  con- 
tinuing to  respond  to  appe?h  for  clemency  in 
the  Burgos  trial  "for  the  same  reasons"  as 
those  of  the  Soviet  trial.  The  newspaper  said 
the  Holy  See  "has  net  ceased  'o  display  her 
most  eager  interest  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment  ' 

Statement    of    Dr     Evgene    Carson    Blake. 
General    Secretary     World    CouNriL    of 

CHt^RCHES 

Geneva.  SwrrzERLAND,  December  25.  1970  — 
On  this  Christmas  Day  I  appeil  to  all  gov- 


ernments to  consider  amnesty  and  pardon 
for  prisoners,  espjeclally  for  those  whose  of- 
fenses are  considered  by  those  governments 
to  have  been  of  a  political   nature. 

Today  I  think  especially  of  the  Jews  con- 
demned In  Leningrad,  the  Basques  in  Spain, 
the  blacks  on  Robins  Island  In  South  Africa 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  true  humanity  for  the 
strong  to  show  mercy. 

Statement  by  His  Eminence  .\rchbishop 
Iakovos  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
OF  North  and  Socth  America 

(Read  at  Foley  Square  rally  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  Stephanapolous,  Orthodox  Ecu- 
menical   Director.    Dec.    30,    19701 

In  this  Season  of  spiritual  significance, 
when  peace  and  justice  are  emphasized  in 
both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religious  tra- 
ditions. The  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of 
North  and  South  America  joins  with  all 
men  in  calling  for  brotherhood,  peace  and 
mutual  understanding. 

"We  join  In  this  present  expression  of  con- 
cern for  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union,  call- 
ing upon  the  responsible  leaders  of  that  Na- 
tion and  of  all  Nations  to  guarantee  the 
equality  and  security  of  its  citizens  under 
the  law,  no  matter  what  their  religious  be- 
liefs or  their  ethnic  origins  may  be  We  urge 
the  leaders  of  the  USSR  to  give  assur.inces 
of  due  process  of  law  and  the  guarantee  nt 
full  Justice  under  the  Soviet  legal  code  for 
Chose  presently  on  trial  in  Leningrad.  As 
believers  in  God's  love  and  mercy,  we  peti- 
tion them  to  show  clemency  and  compassion 
in  the  exercise  of  their  responsibilities  :o- 
•Aard  Justice.  W^e  appeal  to  their  sen^e  of  hu- 
manitarianism  and  deep  concern  for  the 
rights  of  self-determination  .md  .self-expres- 
slon  In  this  present  context  As  signatories  of 
the  Human  Rights  Convention,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  USSR  is  obliged  In  coiT-clence  t  • 
respect  and  Implement  the  stipulations  of 
this  Convention,  without  any  exception  Any 
latent  or  overt  anti-Semitism  .boiUd  be  sup- 
pressed and  every  systematic  effort  made  to 
dispel  incidents  of  oppression,  persecution 
and  imprisonment  of  the  Jewish  or  other 
religious  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Cardinal  Raul  Silva  Henriquez— Cable  to 
Pope  Paul  VI 

Santiago.  Chile, 
December  29.  1970. 
Cardinal  Vlllot — Vatican  State  Secretary: 
Responsive  to  the  concern  of  Jewish  com- 
munity we  beg  to  request  Holy  Father  if  he 
deems  it  well  founded  to  exercise  high  moral 
value  mediation  asking  clemency  for  citizens 
tried  for  attempt  emigrating  Soviet  territory. 

(From  the  Religious   News  Service, 
Dec    30,   19701 

New  York — The  managing  editor  of  Re- 
ligion in  Communist  Dominated  Areas,  a 
National  Council  of  Churches'  publication, 
has  called  on  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  the 
.■American  general  secretary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  for  a  series  of  appeals 
against  repression  in  various  Communist 
countries. 

In  a  cable  to  Dr  Blake  at  his  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  the  editor.  Dr  Blahoslav  Hrubv. 
made  this  plea: 

"Hope  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
will: 

"1.  Vigorously  demand  justice  for  Lenin- 
grad Jews  and  others  secretly  condemned 
for  acts  not  carried  out; 

'2.  Request  Soviet  government  itol  permit 
Jews  ito»  emigrate  to  Israel  and  other  USSR 
citizens  to  countries  of  their  choice. 

"3  Include  Anti-Semitism  in  the  USSR. 
Poland,  and  other  countries  in  WCC  cam- 
paign against  racism: 

"4.  Forcefully  protest  against  violation  of 
human  rights  and  persecution  of  dissenting 
wTiters.  scientists,  students,  nationalities. 
Baptists.   Orthodox.   Catholics.   Moslems  and 


other  believers  In  the  USSR  and  any  other 
country. 

"5.  Condemn  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Bal- 
tic states,  Czechoslovakia  and  other  coun- 
tries " 

I  Prom  the  Religious  News  Service    Dec    30, 
19701 

Australian  Churchmen  Ask  U  S  S  R.  To 
Commute  Death  Sentences 

Sydney  — Australian  church  leaders  have 
cabled  Soviet  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny 
urging  commutation  of  the  death  sentences 
ImfKJsed  on  two  Russian  Jews  for  allegedly 
attempting  to  hijack  a  Soviet  plane. 

The  churchmen  also  sent  a  telegram  to 
V  Thant.  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  asking  for  U.N.  Intervention  in  the 
case. 

Both  the  cable  and  the  telegram  were 
signed  by  Norman  Cardinal  Gllroy.  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney:  Bishop  R.  W.  Dann  for  the 
acting  Anglican  Primate  of  Australia.  Arch- 
bishop Prank  Woods;  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  McKay, 
Moderator  General  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Australia;  the  Rev.  K.  C  Daws, 
General  President  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Australia:  and  Rabbl  Israel  Porush,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  Ministers  Association. 


I  From  the  Religious  News  Service,  Dec.  28, 
19701 

Jerusalem — Israel's  leading  Arab  Chris- 
tian prelate.  Archbishop  Joseph  Raya  of  Gali- 
lee, prayed  at  St.  Ellas  Church  in  Haifa  that 
"Almighty  God  would  enlighten  the  minds 
of  Soviet  leaders  not  to  carry  out  the  death 
sentences '■  which  the  archbishop  called 
"awful  and  terrible  " 

Christians  of  many  denominations  re- 
sponded to  an  unprecedented  call  from  the 
Dominican  Friars  of  St.  Isaiah  House  in 
Jerusalem  for  a  joint  silent  prayer  meeting 
on  behalf  of  the  condemned  Jews.  The  inter- 
denomlnatlon  .service  was  held  in  the  Basilica 
of  the  Holv  Sepulchre 

Several  Jerusalem  Christian  church  lead- 
ers cabled  Metropolitan  Nicodlm  of  Lenin- 
grad and  Novgorod,  head  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions department  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate 
who  recently  paid  a  10-day  visit  to  Isr.iel 

They  urged  the  Russian  prelate  to  inform 
Soviet  authorities  about  their  "deep  con- 
cern" over  the  fate  of  the  accused,  especially 
those  condemned  to  death. 

Meanwhile,  protesters  burned  a  Soviet  flag 
in  front  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Rus,'>I.Tn 
Orthodox  Mission  of  the  Mosco"*  p.itnarch- 
ate  In  Jerusalem  .Archimandrite  Hleronv- 
mous.  head  of  the  Mission,  called  on  Dr. 
Zerah  Wahrhaftig.  the  Minister  of  Religions, 
to  protest  the  demonstration. 

The  protestors  had  urged  the  archiman- 
drite to  transmit  their  petition  to  the  So- 
viet government  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
men  sentenced  to  death 

Reportedly  the  Ru.ssian  Orthodox  church- 
man declined  to  receive  the  petition  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  a  church  representative, 
not  a  government  envoy. 

He  aereed  however,  to  convey  Wahrhaftlg's 
message  of  protest  to  Metropolitan  Nicodini. 

[From   the   Religious  News   Service.   Jan    5. 

1971] 

"An  Ecumenical  Silence  "  Theme  of  Pkayfr 

Group 

Jerusalem — More  than  200  Christians  of 
several  denominations  gathered  in  the  Chapel 
of  Calvarv  at  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Sopul- 
cher  here  weekly  during  December  to  pray  for 
the  So\iet  Jews  facing  sentences  for  hi- 
jacking In  Leningrad. 

The  prayer  service,  led  by  Anglic.^.n  .A,rch- 
blshop  George  .Appleton  and  Father  Marcel 
Dubois.  O  P  .  highlighted  an  ecumeiucal 
development  which  has  been  quietly  taking 
shape  in  the  Holv  City  for  the  past  three 
years 

A  small  group  of  Christians  began  meeting 
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weekly  to  pray  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
Then  they  attended  the  liturgical  services  of 
the  various  denominations — Anglican.  By- 
z,intine  Catholic.  Melkite  Catholic,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Scottish  Presbyterian. 

The  participants,  however,  felt  that  the 
lack  of  sacramental  sharing  of  the  Eucharist 
111  such  services  emphasized  the  disunity  of 
the  Churches.  So  they  developed  "the  ecu- 
menism of  silence." 

During  December  the  group  met  "weekly  In 
the  Chapel  of  Calvery  ( where  Protestants  and 
Eastern  Catholics  have  no  standing  what- 
soever and  the  chapel  is  maintained  jointly 
by  Latin  Catholics  smd  Greek  Orthodox),  A 
liai!-hour  of  silent  prayer  is  concluded  with 
tlie  Lord's  Prayer  said  by  each  of  the  par- 
ticipants In  his  own  language 

The  group  plans  to  continue  the  "ecumen- 
ism of  silence"  at  other  holy  sites — the 
St. 1  lions  on  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  Geth- 
seniane.  the  Dome  of  the  Ascension,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Jewish  Western  Wall  and  the  Es- 
planade of  the  Temple. 

I  From  the  Religious  News  Service,  Jan.  6, 
19711 

Toronto. — Christian  leaders  Joined  Jew- 
ish groups  throughout  Canada  in  appealing 
fir  commutation  of  the  Soviet-Imposed 
deatii  sentences. 

Roman  Catholic  Coadjutor  Archbishop 
PiiiUp  P.  Pocock  of  Toronto  joined  the  pro- 
test against  the  death  penalties.  In  a  letter 
to  all  p>astor3  of  his  archdiocese.  Archbishop 
P.'Cock  called  for  "prayers  of  your  people  for 
tiie  reduction  of  the  cruel  sentences  imposed 
upon  those  who  were  seeking  liberation  from 
oppression." 

The  Catholic  prelate  said  that  while  the 
a-'^empted  hijacking  could  not  be  condoned, 
tiie  efforts  to  emigrate  should  not  be  con- 
sidered ais  treason. 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  sent 
telegrams  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Ot- 
ta.va.  to  F>rime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Tru- 
deau  and  to  External  Affairs  Minister 
.M.ichell  Siiarp  deploring  the  severity  of  the 
sentences. 

The  Baptist  Federation  of  Canada  has  ap- 
pealed for  "mercy"  for  the  Russian  Jews 
tiirough  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Canada. 

Those  who  spoke  at  an  interreliglous  rally 
i:;  Toronto  were  Anglican  Bishop  Suffragan 
Lewis  Garnsworthy  of  Toronto;  the  Rev. 
Eoiii  Mackay,  associate  secretary  of  the  Cana- 
d.an  Council  of  Churches;  the  Rev.  Dllwyn 
E\ans.  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
.11  Canada's  General  Assembly;  and  the  Rev. 
Leland  Gregory  of  the  Baptist  Convention 
of  Oiuario  and  Quebec. 

I  Telegram] 

Soviet  Embassy. 
Ottaua.  Ontario.  Canada. 

December  29.  1970. 
We  as  a  group  of  Christian  Religious  Sis- 
ters want  to  protest  against  the  injustice 
of  the  Leningrad  trials.  We  urge  that  the 
death  sentences  be  revoked.  We  urge,  too, 
that  the  Jews  in  Russia  wishing  to  do  so  be 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Sister  Donna  Purdy, 
(And  12  other  Roman  Catholic  Sisters 
of  Canada.) 

[From  the  Jewish  Chronicle.  Jan.  8.  1971] 
Fight  for  Soviet  Jewry 

Lo.NDON. — Protest  marches  and  demonstra- 
tions against  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry 
were  held  in  several  provincial  centres  last 
week 

Many  thousands  marched  through  the 
cenire  of  Manchester  last  Friday  in  a  mass 
demonstration  of  solidarity  with  their 
brethren  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Tho.se  taking 
part  Included  Jewish  communal  and  re- 
ligious leaders  and  two  well-known  Christian 
ministers,  the  Rev.  Paul  Guiness,  general 
secretary    of    the    Manchester    and    District 
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Council  of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the  Rev. 
Kenneth  Rldfway.  an  executive  member  of 
the  council  .  .  . 

In  Sheffield  300  people,  many  carrying 
demonstration  posters,  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  city  hall  amid  the  Christmas  decora- 
tions in  silent  protest.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Sheffield  (Alderman  Sidney  Dyson)  expressed 
his  belief  In  the  " 'brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  family  of  world  citizenship"'  and  con- 
demned tyranny  and  restriction  of  freedom. 
Rabbl  Isaac  Chalt  protested  against  inhu- 
manity and  Injustice  and  "against  the  vi- 
cious, savage  sentences  which  have  been  Im- 
posed on  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  no 
crime.  "  Other  speakers  were  the  Provost  of 
Sheffield,  who  called  the  people  to  prayer,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  Beckerlegge.  secretary  of 
the  Free  Church  Council  In  Sheffield.  .  .  . 

A  protest  meeting  and  a  march  through 
Birmingham  was  due  to  be  held  yesterday 
(Thursday).  Among  those  taking  part  were 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  other  civic,  rellgiotis 
and  communal  leaders. 

In  addition,  the  British  Council  of 
Churches  sent  a  telegram  to  Metropolitan 
Nicodlm,  urging  him  to  "use  your  influence 
with  the  Soviet  authorities  to  have  death 
sentences  on  those  convicted  in  Leningrad 
trial  commuted.  This  Council  Is  urging  simi- 
lar clemency  for  Basques  sentenced  to  death 
in  Spain." 

Following  the  commutation  of  the  death 
sentences,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
stated:  "Christian  people  will  join  the  Jewish 
community  in  gratefulness  for  the  reprieve 
of  the  Jews  sentenced  to  death  In  Leningrad. 
and  in  prayer  that  the  coming  year  will  be 
one  of  hope." 


inflicting  of  death  by  the  state  upon  Its  citi- 
zens avoided. 


U.S.  Responses  of  National  and 
Denominational  Leadership 

Statement  of  Dr.  Cynthia  Wedel.  Presi- 
dent. National  Council  of  Churches 
January  6.  1971 

As  1970  ends  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  wishes  to  commend  the  authorities 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  another  year  has 
passed  without  execution  of  any  convicted 
criminal  in  the  United  States. 

In  particular,  we  wish  to  commend  Gov- 
ernor Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  for  commuting 
the  sentence  of  all  fifteen  convicts  on  "death 
row"  in  Arkansas  from  death  to  life  impri- 
sonment. We  urge  the  governors  of  all  the 
other  states  of  the  United  States  In  which 
there  are  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death 
to  follow  his  example.  We  commend  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  as  well  for  commuting  the 
death  sentences  of  six  Basque  nationalists 
and  the  Soviet  Union  for  reducing  the  sen- 
tences of  two  Jews  condemned  to  death  for 
planning  to  hijack  an  airplane. 

Without  trying  to  assess  their  guilt  or  in- 
nocence or  the  fairness  of  their  trials,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  considers  that 
no  condemned  men  deserve  such  a  harsh  and 
Irreversible  sentence.  We  hope  that  the  di- 
minishing use  of  capital  punishment  in  most 
nations  Is  a  trend  that  will  be  reflected  In 
all.  until  the  modern  firing  squad,  gallows, 
electric  chair,  gas  chamber  and  guillotine 
join  the  Roman  cross  as  relics  of  man's  earlier 
barbarity. 

We  are  not  as  yet — in  this  country  or 
anywhere — ready  to  claim  that  we  are  free 
from  barbarity.  We  remember  with  deep  sor- 
row the  young  men  and  women,  black  and 
white,  who  were  killed  during  the  year  by 
police  action  In  Jackson,  Mississippi;  Kent. 
Ohio:  Augusta,  Georgia  and  elsewhere,  with- 
out having  been  tried  or  convicted  of  any 
crime.  They  were  even  less  deserving  of  the 
death  penalty. 

We  call  upon  those  who  bear  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  governments  to  exercise 
their  great  powers  during  1971  with  such 
wisdom  and  restraint  that  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence In  our  nation  will  be  reduced  and  the 


[Telegram] 

December  29,  1970. 
Ambassador  Anatolt  Dobhynin, 
U.S.S.R.  Embassy, 
Washington.  DC. 

The  Leningrad  trials  of  eleven  Jews  are 
a  fresh  reminder  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  retain  their  religious  and 
cultural  Identity  in  circumstances  guaran- 
teed by  the  UN  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  For  many  Jews  living  In  the  So"viet 
Union  and  elsewhere  this  means  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  where  their  religious  and 
cultural  tradition  has  an  honored  and  pro- 
tected place.  We  support  the  petition  of 
those  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  hope  that  the  governm.ent  will 
make  this  possible. 

We  also  are  distressed  to  hear  of  the  death 
and  prison  sentences  ordered  for  the  eleven 
Jews  who  were  accused  of  illegally  planning 
to  take  a  small  twelve  seat  plane  and  fly  it 
abroad.  It  Is  our  hope  and  plea  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Russian  Federation  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  will  exercise  compassion 
in  reviewing  these  sentences  and  thus  elimi- 
nate the  death  penalties  and  reduce  the 
harsh  prison  sentences.  Finally  we  pray  that 
Jews  desiring  to  emigrate  to  Israel  In  the 
future  "Will  have  their  petition  rapidly  and 
favorably  processed  so  that  they  are  not 
driven  to  desperate  measures. 

Dr.  Barton  Hunter, 
Executive      Secretary.     Department     of 
Church     in     Society,     The     Christian 
Church,     (Disciples    of    Christ),    In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

[Telegram] 

December  29,  1970. 
His  Excellency, 

The   Ambassador   of  the   U.S.S.R., 
Embassy  of  USSR.. 
Washington.  DC. 

"VoL-R  Excellency:  We  are  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  plight  o  the  elevent  i>ersons 
recently  convicted  for  the  attempted  hijack- 
ing of  an  airplane  In  the  USSR.  While  the 
seizure  of  any  plane,  though  especially  ones 
carrying  passengers,  is  to  be  condemned 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances  in  this 
particular  case.  The  defendants  desired  very 
strongly  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  go  to 
Israel,  something  which  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties would  not  permit — perhaps  because  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Arab  countries 

We  In  the  United  States  are  familiar  with 
similar  problems.  Fortunately,  our  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  freedom  to  travel  Is  an 
Important  constitutional  and  human  right. 
As  church  leaders,  we  have  also  defended  on 
many  occasions  the  rights  of  persons  whose 
views  and  actions  have  made  them  extremely 
unpopular.  We  therefore  respectfully,  but 
strongly,  urge  that  the  government  of  the 
USSR  permit  these  eleven  defendants,  and 
others  so  desirous,  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  proceed  either  to  Israel  or  to  some  other 
country  If  that  seems  preferable.  Your  coun- 
try and  ours  alike  should  demonstrate  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  a  high  standard  of 
respect  for  human  rights. 

Respectfully  yours. 

A.  Dudley  Ward. 

General  Secretary. 
Herman   Will,   Jr., 
Associate    General    Secretary.    Board    of 

Christian      Social     Concerns      United 

Methodist  Church. 

[Telegram] 

December  29,   1970. 
To  His  Excellency,   Mr.   Anatoly   Dobrtnin, 
Embassy  of  U.S.S.R., 
Washington,  D.C. 
Your  Excellency: 

The  severity  of  sentences  passed  upon 
eleven   defendants   accused   of   planning   to 
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hijack  a  plane  for  the  piirpose  ol  going  to 
Israel  from  Leningrad  has  caused  grave  con- 
cern within  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
In  the  U.S.A.  We  are  particularly  dismayed 
at  the  death  sentences  pronounced  for  Mr. 
Mark  Dymshlts  and  Mr.  Eduard  S.  Kuznetsov. 
These  sentences  seem  to  us  to  go  far  beyond 
the  severe  punishment  asked  by  the  recent 
Antl-Hljacklng  Convention  endorsed  by  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
As  officers  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  USA,  we  appeal  to  you  to 
communicate  our  concern  to  your  govern- 
ment. We  plead  for  clemency  and  for  the 
commutation  of  the  death  sentences  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds.  We  urge  that  the  re- 
ligious motivation  of  the  defendants  Is  a 
mitigating  circumstance  of  paramount  con- 
sideration In  world  society,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  guarantees  In  Its  Con- 
stitution the  free  exercise  of  all  religious 
beliefs. 

Most  Respectfully. 

The  Reverend  William  Laws. 

Moderatoi . 

William  P.  Thompson. 

Stated   Clerk. 


(Telegram] 

December  29.  1970 
Hon.  William  Rogers. 
Secretary.  US    Department  of  State 

Dear  Mr  Rogers:  The  attached  Is  a  tele- 
gram from  our  office  to  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor In  the  United  States. 

May  we  assure  you  of  our  wholehearted 
support  of  any  approaches  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, which,  as  published  reports  Indicate,  are 
designed  to  register  concern  over  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  sentences  passed  and  app>eal  for 
clemency  for  the  two  persons  sentenced  to 
death. 

The  Reverend  William  Laws. 

Moderator. 
William  P   Thompson. 

Stated  Clerk. 

I  Prom  the  Religious  News  Service, 

Dec    30.  19701 
Presbyterian'   Leaders   Ask   Clemency   for 

USSR.  Jews 
New  York.— The  Presbyterian  churchmen 
cabled  Metropolitan  Nlcodlm  of  Leningrad 
and  Novgorod,  chief  of  foreign  affairs  for 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  urging  him 
to  approach  the  Soviet  government  with  a 
plea  that  the  sentences  be  commuted.  .  .  . 
The  cable  to  Metropolitan  Nlcodlm  said. 
"We  are  not  presuming  to  sit  in  Judgment 
on  the  defendants'  case,  nor  are  we  critical 
of  the  Soviet  Judicial  system  but  we  are  dis- 
mayed by  the  harshness  of  the  sentences, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  religious  over- 
tones of  the  case 

"May  we  appeal  to  you  as  a  colleague 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  exert 
your  good  offices  in  communicating  our  plea 
for  clemency  to  the  authorities  concerned 
and  t»  approach  your  government  with  your 
own  prayerful  plea  for  a  commutation  of 
sentences  on  humanitarian  grounds." 

Telegram    Sent    to    Ambassador    Dobrynin 
December  29.  1970. 

I  am  distressed  that  two  |Jews]  have 
been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. This  sentence  for  a  political  crime  could 
be  interpreted  around  the  world  as  harsh 
and  Inhumane  punishment  with  anti- 
Semitic  overtones. 

Carl  E.  Bates. 

President.  Soiithern  Baptist  Convention. 

[From  the  National  Catholic  News  Service. 
Dec.  28.  1970) 

New  York. — Fourteen  leading  American 
Intellectuals,  including  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh.  have  Issued  a  statement  here 
charging  the  Soviet  Union  with  launching 
a  campaign  "to  intimidate  the  untold  num- 


bers of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  maintain 
their  Jewish  Identity." 

The  statement  was  released  here  as  a 
result  of  the  trial  of  eight  Jews  In  Lenin- 
grad on  charges  of  plotting  to  hijack  a  So- 
rtet  airliner.  Two  of  those  convicted  of 
the  charge  by  the  Soviet  court  have  been 
sentenced  to  death. 

The  statement  noted  that  those  arrested 
and  tried  In  Leningrad  had  been  among 
those  Jews  who  had  circulated  appeals  to 
Soviet  officials  seeking  help  In  their  efforts 
to  leave  Russia  for  Israel. 

"These  people."  the  statement  declared, 
"have  been  chosen  as  object  lessons  to  in- 
tlhaidate  the  untold  numbers  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  wish  to  maintain  their  Jewish  identity 
arid  who  want  to  exercise  their  elementary 
human  right  to  leave  the  country  to  settle 
In  Israel. 

"Confronted  by  a  wholly  unanticipated 
upsurge  of  Jewish  national  consciousness, 
the  regime  has  resorted,  characteristically, 
to  repressive  measures,  beginning  with  police 
interrogations,  expulsion  from  the  party, 
discharge  from  employment,  suspension  from 
university,  and  ending  In  this  trial  and 
others  still  to  come." 

The  anti-Semitism  evident  in  the  Len.n- 
grad  trial  was  supported  in  the  statement  by 
a  list  of  alleged  Jewish  plots  going  back  to 
1911,  and  the  time  of  the  Tsars  The  state- 
ment also  claims  that  much  of  the  evidence 
used  at  the  trial  was  similar  to  that  which 
was  employed  against  Jews  in  Stalin's  time 

Referring  to  the  eight  Jews  convicted  at 
the  trial  as  the  "Maccabees  of  today."  the 
statement  concluded:  "We  cry  out  against 
the  cruel  attempt  to  destroy  their  spirit  Is 
there  an  angtiished  conscience  left  in  the 
world  to  witnes.s  and  protest  this  outrage 
against  the  last  ereat  remnant  of  East  Eu- 
ropean Jewry  that  survived  the  Nazi  holo- 
causf". 

In  addition  to  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  other  signers  of  the 
statement  were:  Saul  Bellow  novelist:  Noam 
Chomsky.  linguist;  Henry  Steele  Commaster. 
historian:  Abraham  J.  Heschel.  theologian; 
Alfred  Kazin,  critic;  Arthur  C  Romberg, 
Novel  laureate;  Dwlght  Macdonald,  critic; 
Arthur  Miller,  Pulitzer  Prlzewlnnlng  play- 
wright; Hans  J  Morgenthau,  political  sci- 
entist; Bayard  Rustin,  civil  rights  activist; 
Robert  Penn  Warren,  Pulitzer  Prlzewlnnlng 
author;  George  Wald,  Nobel  laureate;  and 
Eugene  Wigner,  Nobel  laureate. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  Jan.  5.  1971 1 
To  The   Editor 

Millions  have  been  gladdened  by  the  new.s 
that  at  long  last  the  Soviet  Oovernnier.t  ha.s 
heard  the  voice  of  world  conscience  Yield- 
ing to  universal  pressure,  it  ordered  its  su- 
preme court  to  commute  the  death  sentences 
of  Mark  Dymshlts  and  Edward  Kviznetsov 
I,  too,  rejoice  for — as  the  rabbis  taueht — 
a  life  saved  is  a  world  saved  Still,  mv  hap- 
piness is  marred;  fifteen  vears  of  hard  labor. 
at  a  verv  soeclal  camn.  is  still  a  mortal  threat 

What  disturbs  me  even  more  is  that  Rus- 
sia's system  of  jvistice,  which  can  sentence 
a  man  for  an  alleged  plan  not  acted  upon, 
remiin.>  unchanged  Unchanged,  too.  is  her 
emigration  p.ilicy.  which  forbids  Jews  to 
leave  the  country  far  Israel 

In  a  tn'alitari.Tn  cruntrv.  a  man  is  the 
-tate's  property.  He  must  have  no  other 
thoughts  or  longings  than  the  ones  the  au- 
thorities command  Hence  all  Jews  whrvse 
hearts  are  In  Israel  are  considered  potentia! 
criminals. 

All  Ssviet  protestations  notwithstanding 
the  Je'vvs  condemned  at  the  Leninsrad  xrW. 
were  condemned  because  they  are  Jews  who 
wish  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Erets  Yisrael  is  a 
thorn  In  the  flesh  of  the  Soviet  Union 

For  this  fledgling  state  is  Intent  on  build- 
ing a  society  in  which  freedom.  Justice,  and 
humanity   flourish,   in   which   Jews   can   live 


as  Jews — a  society  that  Is  not  beholden  to 
the  USSR,  and  that  frowns  on  the  Marxist 
myth  of  an  order  In  which  all  distinction  of 
class  and  peoplehood  will  disappear. 

6o  will,  according  to  the  myth.  anti-Semi- 
tism. Indeed,  it  might;  if  Soviet  Russia  con- 
tinues her  discrimination.  Jews  themselves 
will    have   disappeared. 

The  commutation  of  the  two  death  sen- 
tences, gratifying  as  it  Is,  must  not  cloud 
the  realization  that  the  existence  of  Jews  ii. 
the  Communist  world  is  in  jeopardy.  All  men 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  devoted  to  Justice  mu=t  demand,  and 
demand  again,  that  every  Jew  who  wishes 
to  leave  Russia  be  permitted  to  do  so 

To  move  to  another  country  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  applicant  is  one  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man,  honored  bv  all  civilized  coun- 
tries The  right  of  mobility  Is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter  It  is  part  of  human  dignity,  and  we  must 
mt  allo'A-  the  dignity  of  Jews  to  be  trampled 
on  by  a  pitiless  go'ernment    Day  after  day. 
we  mu-t  remind  the  Soviet  Union  to  act  as 
a   member  of  the   world  community 
Msgr  John  M  OESTEBREir  her 
The      Institute      of      Judaeo-Christian 
Studies.  Scton  Hall  University. 

SoLTH  Orange,  N.J. 


I  From   the   National   Catholic  News   Service. 

Dec  '29.  1970] 

Siivi-T  Tkiai   uf-  Jews  for  Hijacking  Called 

Barbaric 

SoiTii  Orange,  N  J  —The  trial  in  Lenin- 
grad of  11  pers  ns,  nine  of  them  Jews  for 
(.rns'iirlng  to  hlj;ick  a  Soviet  plaiip  wa.s  called 
barbirlc  by  Catholic  clergymen  and  laity 
active  in  establishing  Judaeo-Christian  rela- 
tiois 

"We  pr.itest  not  only  against  the  two 
death  sentences,  but  against  the  entire 
Lrnii'.grad  tri.  1.  "  s.ild  M.sgr  John  M  Oester- 
reicher.  director  of  the  Institute  for  Judaeo- 
Christi<n  Studies  at  Scton  Ha'l  University, 
and  institute  staff  member  Father  Edward 
H  Flannery  m  a  statPinent.  Other  st.tff  mem- 
bers also  endorsed  the  statement. 

Noting  that  official  Russian  sources  had  ad- 
mitted th»t  the  alleged  hijackers  never  came 
near  a  plane,  their  statement  said  that  "a 
plan  not  acted  upon  is  i.ot  a  crime;  hence, 
the  entire  court  proceedings  are  unfair,  in- 
deed barbaric 

"All  Soviet  protestations  notwithstanding, 
the  two  Jews  condemned  to  face  the  firing 
squad  were  condemned  because  they  are 
Jews,  because  their  hearts  are  in  Israel.  In 
a  totalitarian  country  a  man  Is  the  property 
of  the  state;  he  must  have  no  other  longings 
than  the  on's  the  state  comm  inds. 

■'Moreover,  the  state  of  Israel.  Intent  on 
biiildine;  a  society  in  which  freedom,  justice 
and  huminity  flourish,  in  which  Jews  can 
l;\e  as  Jews,  a  society  that  Is  not  beholden  to 
the  USSR,  and  that  frowns  on  the  Marxist 
myth  of  a  classless  order  in  which,  anti- 
Semitism  will  automatically  disapf>ear. 
frightens  the  Russian  communists  The 
Leningrad  defendants  are  victims  of  this 
fear" 

The  statement  asked  for  "an  end  to  an 
uncivilized  judicial  .system  and  to  .all  forms 
of  anti-Semitism  m  the  Soviet  Union"  and 
that  Jews  be  given  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
alien;ible  right  of  moving  to  Isr.ael  if  they 
SI  d?.'Ure.  and  Israel  is  ready  to  accept  them  " 

The  statement  also  protested  against  "the 
repres.sive.  indeed  cruel  treatment  of  Basque 
patriots  by  the  Franco  government  "  (Six 
Basques  were  sentenced  to  death  and  nine 
others  to  long  prison  terms  after  being  con- 
victed by  a  milit;iry  court  in  Burgos.  Spain, 
of  the  murder  of  a  police  official.) 

I  From   the   Religious   N<nvs   Service. 

Dec    29.   19701 

Group  .\sks  US    Action  on  Leningrad 

Sentences 
Washington.   D  C  — Three   leaders    of   the 
Interrellgious    Appeal    of    Conscience   Foun- 
dation   met     here    with    Secretary    of    State 
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William  P.  Rogers  to  discuss  U.S.  action  on 
the  sentencing  of  all  persons  convicted  of 
air-hijack  plotting,  nine  of  them  Jews,  to 
severe  punishment  by  a  Soviet  court  in 
Leningrad. 

The  delegation  declined  to  elaborate  on 
plans  the  Nixon  Administration  had  for  ap- 
pealing on  behalf  of  the  11.  two  of  whom 
were  sentenced  to  death  before  a  firing 
squad. 

Robert  J.  McCloskey.  a  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  the  U.S.  had  "taken  action 
which  we  hope  will  be  helpful."  He  did  not 
give  additional  details. 

Representing  the  foundation  were  Rabbi 
Arthur  Schneler  of  Park  East  Synagogue. 
New  York;  Father  Charles  M.  Whelan,  S.J., 
assistant  editor  of  America,  the  Jesuit  week- 
ly; and  FYancls  E.  Dorn.  a  former  Congress- 
man from  Brooklyn. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  Is  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the   foundation. 

Community  Responses  in  the 

United  States 
[Prom  the  Providence  Visitor,  Jan.  8,  1971] 

Religious  Leaders  Stress  Concern   for 
Soviet  Jews 

Bishop  McVlnney  and  leaders  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  in  Rhode  Island, 
Issued  a  statement  last  week  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  Chrisltlan  community  of 
Rhode  Island  regarding  the  recent  Lenin- 
grad trial  of  11  Soviet  Jews,  accused  of  plan- 
ning to  hijack  a  plane  last  June.  .  .  .  The 
statement  follows:  "We,  the  undersigned, 
wish  to  convey  the  concern  of  the  Christian 
community  of  Rhode  Island  over  the  inci- 
dent of  the  Leningrad  trial,  and  to  raise  our 
voices  in  protest  with  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere, 

"We  deplore  the  accusation  of  'treason'  ap- 
plied to  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  their  spiritual  homeland.  The  reaction 
of  the  Soviet  state  constitutes  a  denial  of 
freedom  of  free  entry  and  departure.  How 
else  can  this  unjust  and  flagrant  violation  of 
liberty  be  Interpreted,  except  as  an  attack 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  citizen,  particularly 
the  Jewish  citizen,  our  brother?  When  the 
freedom  of  any  people  is  Imperiled,  the  free- 
dom of  all  men  is  imperiled, 

"The  Jewish  people  have  so  often  been  the 
victims  of  tyranny.  But  now,  the  conscience 
of  the  Christian  community  must  decry  a 
further  affront  to  their  dignity," 

The  signatories  of  the  statement  were  The 
Most  Rev  Russell  J.  McVlnney.  D.D..  Bishop 
of  Providence;  the  Right  Reverend  John  S. 
Higglns.  DD.  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island:  The 
Reverend  John  B.  Grayblll,  Ph.D..  Stated 
Clerk  Providence  Presbytery;  The  Reverend 
R,  Vernon  Lawson.  Conference  Minister 
United  Church  of  Christ:  The  Reverend  W. 
Eugene  Motter,  Executive  Minister  Rhode 
Island  Baptist  State  Convention;  The  Rev- 
erend Morrill  O.  Martin,  District  Superin- 
tendent of  the  R.I. -South  Eastern  Mass.  Dis- 
trict. United  Methodist  Church;  The  Rev- 
erend Daniel  J.  Carlson,  Dean  of  Rhode  Island 
District  Lutheran  Church,  and  The  Reverend 
Wayne  Artls,  Ph.D..  Executive  Director.  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Rhode  Island. 

[Prom  the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger. 
Dec    30,  1970] 

The  Rev  James  Webb,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches,  and 
the  Rev  William  Riley,  representative  to  the 
Jewish  community  of  the  Ecumenical  Com- 
mission. Archdiocese  of  Hartford,  joined  in 
|a|  statement  pointing  out  that  the  accused 
in  a  cT'.m"  that  never  took  place  only  had  "a 
c  immon  dcs.re  to  seek  freedom  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain" 

E.aiphasizlng  that  no  disrespect  for  the 
process  of  law  was  intended,  the  leaders 
cited  the  fact  that  the  defendants  were  held 
incimmunic.ido  for  six  months — contrary  to 
So  iet  law  and  cculd  mt  even  choose  their 
own  la.\\ers  for  a  trial  "by  ant;-S.'cmltism 
fr:;in  the  first   arres'3  to  t!^e  final  verdict." 


"In  this  season."  they  continued,  "when 
men's  thoughts  turn  to  brotherhood  and 
peace  on  earth,  we  cry  out  for  Justice  and 
humaneness;  for  adherence  to  an  interna- 
tionally accepted  standard  of  fairness;  for 
commutation  of  the  harsh  sentences  exacted 
by  a  government  which  apparently  can  brook 
no  deviations  from  Its  Imposed  doctrine. 

"We  call  upon  our  government  officials  and 
all  people  of  good  will  to  forcefully  register 
their  protests  to  the  trial  and  Its  verdicts 
and  to  make  all  efforts  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  those  already  sentenced,  as  well  as  those 
who  stlli  languish  In  Soviet  jails  awaiting  the 
ordeal  of  future  trials." 


(From  the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger. 

Jan  7,  1971] 

Hundreds  Keep  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews 

AT  Woodbridge  Synagogue 

Some  700  area  residents  attended  a  prayer 
vigil  in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry  Wednesday 
night  at  Congregation  Bnal  Jacob.  Wood- 
bridge  (New  Haven). 

The  vigil  was  part  of  a  worldwide  outcry 
against  the  death  sentences  handed  down 
to  two  Jews  for  conspiracy  to  hijack  a  plane 
in  Leningrad. 

Both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  religious 
leaders  spoke  at  the  vigil,  which  began  with 
a  half-hour  prayer  service. 

The  Rev.  Harold  Clement,  black  pastor 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church  and  past  president  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Council  of  Churches,  equated  the  op- 
pression of  Jews  in  Russia  with  that  of  blacks 
in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  impossible  for  either  Jews  in  Russia 
or  blacks  in  the  United  States  to  get  a  fair 
trial,  the  minister  noted,  adding  that  the 
black  community  gives  all  its  "strength  and 
support"  to  the  Jewish  people. 

Minorities  must  use  every  necessary  means 
a^  ailable  to  protest  and  even  disrupt  the  ma- 
chine of  oppression."  he  declared,  "calling 
for  the  release  of  all  Jewish  political  pris- 
oners." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Whltlock,  president  of  the 
Greater  New  Haven  Council  of  Churches, 
asserted,  "This  act  of  legalistic  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  courts  is  in  direct  con- 
travention to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  subscribed  to  by  the  So- 
viet at  the  Teheran  Conference,  which  as- 
serts that  every  Individual  has  the  right  to 
live  In  the  country  of  his  choice.  .  .  . 

Rfr.  Whltlock  maintained  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians alike  "must  stand  and  be  counted." 
"Neither  can  be  neutral."  he  said,  "for  the 
bell  that  tolls  for  the  Leningrad  nine  tolls 
also  for  us.  If  the  Jewish  minority  In  the  So- 
viet Union  must  live  in  bondage  how  can  we 
here.  Jew.  and  Christian  alike,  be  free?" 

Albert  Moschette,  chairman  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Policy  and  Action  Committee  of  the 
Italian-American  Civil  Rights  League,  read  a 
brief  statement  in  support  of  the  vigil.  .  .  . 

The  Rev.  David  McDonald,  representing  the 
Archdiocese  of  Hartford,  cited  a  statement 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  support  of  Jews  world- 
wide and  said  it  was  his  "privilege  to  offer 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
vigil." 


Resolution  on  Treatment  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union 

"As  Christians,  as  men  of  conscience  and 
as  representatives  of  our  respective  denomi- 
nations In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  we  re- 
iterate our  past  pronouncements  for  freedom, 
dignity  and  self-determination  for  all  peo- 
ple and  against  oppression  and  tyranny  wher- 
ever it  may  be  found. 

"We  do  new  raise  our  voices  to  join  those 
millions  of  men  of  good  will  who  protest  the 
treatment  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

"We  call  upon  our  President.  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  State  Department,  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.  and  all  other  appropriate 
agencies  of  o'lr  Government  to  call  for  the 
immediate  end  to  the  acts  of  repression  and 


discrimination  against  Soviet  Jews,  and  to 
grant  them  the  right  to  live  as  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  right  to  leave  and  live  In  other 
countries  of  their  choice. 

"So  long  as  these  injustices  persist,  we  eis 
men  of  conscience  cannot  and  will  not  be 
silent.  In  anguish  we  raise  our  voices  and 
call  for  Immediate  action  to  end  this  repres- 
sion." 

Board  or  Directors. 
Connecticut  Council  of  Churches. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  January  15,  1971. 


{From  the  Long  Island  Press.  Feb.  22.  1971] 

2,000  Decry  Soviet  Policy  on  Jews 

(By  Glenn  Singer) 

More  than  2,000  Long  Islunders  from  over 
60  synagogues  and  religious  organizations 
gathered  at  Mltchel  Field  in  East  Meadow 
yesterday  to  protest  alleged  Soviet  persecu- 
tion of  Russian  Jews. 

Rallying  in  Hangar  6  at  the  former  Air 
Force  Base,  the  protesters  heard  political 
and  religious  leaders  decry  Russian  policies 
toward  Jews,  and  they  watched  as  11  young 
people,  dressed  in  Soviet  prison  garb,  ate  a 
300-calorle  meal  of  beet  soup  and  black 
bread,  designed  "to  create  a  spirit  of  sharing 
the  suffering  of  Soviet  Jewry."  .  .  . 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  G.  Sherman,  bishop  of 
Long  Island,  said  he  had  sent  a  pastoral  let- 
ter to  be  read  In  every  congregation  In  the 
Diocese  of  Long  Island  yesterday  morning, 
stating: 

"The  suppression  of  organized  religion  in 
Soviet  Russia  is  an  incontestable  fact.  The 
plight  of  three  million  Russian  Jews,  who 
can  neither  assert  their  religious  or  cultural 
identity  nor  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  has  cap- 
tured worldwide  attention  and  concern.  Aa 
Christians,  who  share  this  suffering  with  our 
Jewish  brethren  and  who  share  also  our  com- 
mon faith  In  the  just  and  merciful  God.  we 
cannot  pass  by  on  the  other  side." 

He  continued:  "It  Is  not  only  Jewish  be- 
lievers who  are  suffering  today  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Christian  believers  also  are  subjected  to 
interrogations,  to  beatings,  to  fines,  to  the 
confiscation  of  religious  literature,  to  the 
breaking  up  of  religious  services  and  houses 
of  prayer  and  to  imprisonment. 

"As  we  look  back  to  the  nightmare  of  the 
Nazi  gas  chambers  in  World  War  II.  the  hor- 
ror lies  not  only  in  the  suffering  of  the  In- 
nocent, but  in  the  failure  of  civilized  and 
religious  people  to  speak  out.  At  this  point 
my  concern  is  for  the  honor  of  this  nation, 
which  boasts  of  Its  tradition  of  civility,  of 
independence,  of  human  rights."  .  .  , 

Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum  ...  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee,  received  vociferous 
response  from  the  audience  when  he  pro- 
claimed that  "we  will  never  be  silent  again. 
We  will  march  and  march  until  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  given  their  freedom.  We 
are  not  antl-Sovlet — we  are  pro-human 
rights — let  them  leave." 

Tanenbaum  added,  referring  to  the  Soviet 
government:  "We  don't  ask  you  to  love  the 
Jews,  but  simply  to  honor  the  universal  dec- 
laration of  human  rights.  Stop  becoming 
the  greatest  purveyor  of  anti-Semitism  under 
the  guise  of  anti-Zionism  In  the  world  to- 
day." 

Yesterday's  rally  was  the  third  action  by 
the  Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
It  previously  sponsored  a  2.500-car  motor- 
cade from  Roosevelt  Field  In  Garden  City 
to  the  Russian  compound  In  Glen  Cove  and 
the  continuing  dally  "Mlnyan  at  the  Gate" 
there,  which  Is  In  its  fifth  week. 

[Telegram] 

December  30,  1970. 
His  Excellency,  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin, 
The  Kremlin. 
Moscou.   U.S.S.R. 

Excellency:  The  Long  Island  Interfalth 
Council,  representing  religious  and  lay  leaders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  FYotestant  and 
Jewish   faith   communities  on   Long  Island, 
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Jolas  with  men  and  women  of  conscience 
throughout  the  world  In  condemning  the 
Soviet  government's  repressive  policies 
against  Soviet  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith 
who  have  attempted  to  assert  their  religious 
and  cultural  Identities  as  Jews. 

We  are  shocked  at  the  severe  penalties 
that  have  been  handed  down  in  the  Lenin- 
grad 'hijacking"  trial  and  urge  your  govern- 
ment to  act  promptly  and  commute  the 
death  sentences.  We  note  that  there  would 
have  been  no  hijacking  "plot"  had  Soviet 
authorities  heeded  the  pleas  of  hundreds  of 
Jews  who  have  petitioned  for  the  elementary 
human  right  to  leave  the  USSR  In  order  to 
Join  families  and  brethren  In  Israel. 

We  deplore  the  attempt  of  any  govern- 
ment to  Intimidate  people  whose  real  "crime" 
is  that  they  were  born  and  seek  to  live  as 
Jews  We  urge  you  to  reconsider  and  reverse 
a  policy  that  pursues  the  anti-Semitic  ex- 
cesses that  have  stained  the  pages  of  recent 
history. 

Sincerely, 

Prank  H.  Brennan. 

Cochairman 

Rev.  Clayton  L    Williams, 

Coc)iaiTjnan. 

Rabbi  Bernard  Kligfei.d, 

Cochairman. 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Inter- 
falth  Council  Include  Rev  Patrick  E  Shana- 
han.  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  Rock- 
vir.e  Center  Diocese.  Rev  R.  Emmett  Fagan. 
E.xecutlve  Director  for  Catholic  Charities  and 
Rev.  Paul  E  McKeever.  editor  of  The  Long 
Island  Catholic,  the  diocesan  weekly  news- 
paper. Protestant  participants  Include  Rev. 
David  Parker.  Rev.  Robert  Wleman  and  Rev. 
John  Dykstra  representing  the  Long  Island 
Council  of  Churches.  The  Council's  Jewish 
members  Include  Harold  Applebaum  and 
George  Berlstein  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee.  Dr.  Stanley  Greenberg  and  S. 
Stanley  Kreutzer  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  and  Kurt  Kelman  and  Joel  Koma- 
row  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  the 
B  nal  Brith 

(From  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer.  Dec.  31.  1970] 

Catholic-Jewish  Council  Asks  Soviets  to 

Cancel  Sentences  For  Hijackers 

Tiie  Scarsdale  Catholic  -Jewish  Council  has 
sent  a  wire  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  "express- 
ing horror"  over  the  punishment  ordered  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  eleven  persons  who 
sought  to  emigrate  from  that  country.  The 
wire,  drafted  by  Father  Henry  d'AnJou  of 
IHM.  asked  that  the  Soviets  cancel  the  sen- 
tences that  have  been  meted  out 

The  Scarsdale  Council  was  organized  In 
February  of  this  year  to  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  creative  dialogue  between 
Catholics  and  Jews  on  the  parish  level.  .   .  . 

(From  the  Reporter  Dispatch — Jan.  4.  1971] 
White  Plains.  N.Y  — The  massing  of  com- 
munity opinion  against  the  sentencing  of 
Soviet  Jews  for  an  alleged  hijacking  last 
month  was  noted  Saturday  In  a  community 
service  of  prayer  and  protest  conducted  a 
Temple  Israel  Center.  White  Plains  .  .  .  Some 
Christian  participants  in  the  service  were  the 
Rev  Charles  H.  Churn,  Jr  ,  president  of  the 
White  Plains-Greenburgh  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mserr.  Charles 
J  McManus,  pastor  of  St.  Bernard's  Church, 
White  Plains:  the  Rev.  Frank  Watson,  pres- 
ident of  the  White  Plains  Association  of  Re- 
lieious  Leaders 

[Telegram  sent  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers] 

Jani-ary  4.   1971 

Hon      .\NATr.LV    DoBRYNtN 

So!  it'(   Ambassador 
Washington,  DC. 

Hn.NoasBLE  .AMBASSADOR:  We  are  shocked 
and   pained   by   the  results  of  the   trials  In 


Leningrad.  Thirty  years  ago  our  countries 
fought  together  to  defeat  the  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  cultural  repression  of  Nazism  and 
Facism.  The  high  proportion  of  Jews  among 
the  accused  and  the  Incredible  seventy  of 
the  sentences  lead  fair  men  everywhere  to 
susp>ect  that  the  virulent  forces  we  com- 
batied  together  have  re-emerged.  We  plead 
that  your  country  will  show  that  this  is  not 
so  by  extending  clemency  and  by  allowing 
your  free  citizens  to  live  where  they  choose. 
Most  sincerely. 

Rev.  William  H    Harter, 
Rev.  Linda  B.  Harter. 
Margaretidlc-Neif        Kingston        United 
Presbyterian    Parish,    Catskill    Moun- 
tains— S'eu-  York  State. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Review, 

Jan.  5,  19711 

Statement  of  Cardinal  Shehan 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  men  and 
women  of  all  faiths  are  appalled  at  the  se- 
venty of  the  sentences  meted  out  to  the 
eleven  Leningrad  Jewish  defendants  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  hijack  a  Soviet  airliner. 
I  Join  my  voice  with  the  chorus  of  protest 
at  the  harsh  and  inhuman  handling  of  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  Soviet  intimidation. 

The  crime  which  has  brought  the  full 
weight  of  Russian  harshness  on  the  heads 
of  the  Jewish  defendants  is  their  outspoken 
desire  to  retain  their  Jewish  identity  and 
m  many  instances  to  leave  the  U.S.SJi.  to 
begin  life  anew  in  Israel.  The  conspiracy 
trial  seems  to  be  a  facade  erected  to  provide 
a  grim  warning  to  more  than  three  million 
Soviet  Jews  to  go  along  quietly  with  the  gov- 
ernment program  of  ethnic,  cultural  and  re- 
ligious repression  which  has  so  long  been  the 
lot  of  this  tormented  minority. 

I  call  for  clemency  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
leadership  and  &n  end  to  this  systematic  and 
dehumanizing  harassment. 

Washington,  DC. 

During  the  greater  part  of  December  1970, 
a  silent  vlgU  was  maintained  across  from 
the  Soviet  Embassy  m  Washington,  D.C.  This 
vigil  manifested  concern  for  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  and  there  was  Christian 
participation  in  the  vigil. 

The  Rev.  John  F.  Steinbruck,  Pastor  of  the 
Luther  Place  Memorial  Church,  was  one  of 
the  Christian  leaders  who  came  to  the  vigi: 
every  day.  la  fact,  on  Christmas  Day,  after 
completing  his  major  service.  Rev  Stein- 
bruck marched  in  the  vigil.  Other  Christian 
leaders  who  participated  were  Msgr.  Geno 
Baroni  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference and  the  Rev  Philip  R.  Newell.  Asso- 
ciate Executive  Director  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Greater  Washington. 

(From   the   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer.   Jan.   2. 

1971] 
Other    Faiths    Join    Jews    in    Red    Protest 

(By  Albion  Gortseki 

Cle\-eland.  Ohio — The  non-Jewish  com- 
munity responded  in  a  most  humanitarian 
way  to  the  petition  drive  protesting  Soviet 
death  penalties  against  alleged  hijackers. 

Clergymer.  and  laymen  of  all  faiths  helped 
man  snme  of  the  10  booths  se:  up  to  collect 
signatures  Almost  20.000  were  obtained  dur- 
ing the  12-hour  drive. 

At  the  Euclid  Arcade,  the  Rev.  Thomas  L 
McCray  of  Greater  Avery  A  M  E  Church  on 
Wade  Park  Avenue  assisted  booth  workers. 
At  another  booth  in  Severance  Center,  the 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Hare,  Presbyterian  pastor  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Reconciliation,  the 
■  floating"  church,  passed  out  petitions. 

And  one  of  the  most  unusual  requests  for 
petitions  came  from  the  cloistered  Carmelite 
Monastery  in  Cleveland  Heights.  However, 
t'ne  nuns'  response  there  should  not  have 
surprised  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
nuns  these  days,  even  those  shut  off  from  the 
world  as  the  old  c'.oisters  were 


(Telegram,  Dec.  29,  1970) 
Anatoly  F.  Dobrtnin, 
Soviet  Ambassador , 
Washington,  DC: 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  use  your 
good  offices  with  your  government  to  insure 
that  the  current  hijack  trials  In  Leningrad 
be  publicly  held  and  free  of  religious  preju- 
dice. We  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to 
assure  every  Soviet  citizen  the  basic  human 
rights  of  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  to 
emigrate. 

Rev.  John  Wessel, 
Director  of  Interreligious  Affairs, 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Cleveland. 

Public  statements  in  support  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  were  also  Issued  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Drake,  President,  Cleveland  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  Rev.  Donald  jEu:obs,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Cleveland  Council  of 
Churches. 


St.^tement  Issued  December,  29,  1970 
The  original  decision  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
sentencing  the  two  Russian  Jewish  pilots  to 
death  for  the  recent  attempt  to  emigrate 
from  Russia,  shocked  the  conscience  of  • 
Christian  people.  The  severity  of  the  punish-  ' 
ment  was  clearly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
crime  committed.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
the  attempt  of  the  Russian  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  to  use  the  plane  to  gain  their  freedom 
must  be  taken  into  account.  My  spirit  feels 
a  strong  affinity  with  the  Jewish  people  who 
desire  to  unite  with  their  fellow  Israelites 
in  their  homeland  of  Israel.  May  Ood  sp>eed 
the  day  when  such  Injustice  and  oppression 
of  people,  which  denies  them  their  birth- 
right of  God-given  freedom,  w-lll  be  removed 
from  the  world.  For  the  sake  of  human 
brotherhood,  I  add  my  voice  to  those  of  other 
thousands  in  speaking  out  against  the  pres- 
ent oppression  of  the  Jewish  people  of 
Russia. 

Rev.  John  E.  Witte, 

President. 
Greater  Cleveland   National  Association 
of  Evangelicals. 

(Telegram,  Dec.  29,  1970] 

Canton,  Ohio 
Ambassador  Anatoly  F    Dobrynin, 
USSR  Embassy. 
Washington.  D  C  . 

Representing  various  religious  bodies  In 
this  city.  Catholic.  Orthodox,  Protestant  and 
Jewish,  we  Join  the  many  thousands  of  voices 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world 
in  appealing  to  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  clemency  In  behalf  of  the  Jews 
currently  on  trial.  We  urgently  request  that 
you  release  them  In  the  name  of  human  Jus- 
tice and  mercy. 

Albert  B   Gill. 
Executive  Secretary, 
The  Ecumenical  Association. 


[Telegram,  Dec.  29,  1970) 
Hon.  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin, 
Soviet  Ambassador. 
Embassy  of  the  USSR, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  shocking  to  learn  from  our 
Jewish  friends  that  antl-SemltIsm  Is  still 
rampant  in  the  Soviet  and  that  political 
trials  are  presently  under  way  again.  The  era 
of  Stalin  appears  to  be  with  us  yet:  unfavor- 
able comparisons  with  Hitler  and  the  whole 
Nazi  ideology  force  themselves  upon  us  The 
communistic  system  certainly  must  wish  to 
Justify  itself  before  the  world  as  the  system 
most  beneficial  to  mankind  generally  and  in- 
dividually That,  of  course.  Is  not  my  belief; 
what  1  hear  confirms  me  in  that  conviction 
What  answers  in  fact  or  In  philosophy  does 
USSR  have  to  account  for  the  present  treat- 
ment of  Jews  and  the  current  trials?  Please 
do  everything  In  your  power  to  see  to  it  that 
Justice  IS  done  in  Russia  and  that  your  image 
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before  the  world  is  such  as  you  truly  desire. 
Yours  In  Christ. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Redding, 
Director  of  Community   Relations   of 
the  Toledo  Catholic  Diocese. 


(Telegram.  Dec    29,  1970] 

Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  friends  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity assure  us  that  political  trials  against 
Jews  who  have  shown  interest  in  migrating 
to  Israel  are  under  way  in  Russia.  Police 
repression,  secret  hearings,  rigged  evidence — 
the  whole  sick  gamut — appear  to  be  again  In 
force.  Please  do  everything  in  your  power,  find 
the  arguments  which  might  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  mentality,  to  stop  this  continuation 
of  what  has  to  be  the  longest  standing  sin  of 
that  part  of  the  world  which  owes  is  origin 
to  Christianity.  Anti-Semitism,  unfortu- 
nately. Is  a  Christian  heritage,  even  in  Rus- 
sia. Western  men  of  good  will  have  an  his- 
toric responsibility  to  crush  this  evil  wher- 
ever we  see  it.  Yours  in  Christ. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Redding, 
Director  of  Communitt,  Relations  of  the 
Toledo  Catholic  Diocese. 

[Telegram,  Dec.  30,  1970] 
His  Excellency,  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin, 
Sorief  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Your  Excellency  ;  The  sentences  meted 
out  to  Jews,  recently  tried  for  alleged  hi- 
jacking attempts,  are  further  examples  of 
the  determination  of  the  Russian  CJovern- 
ment  to  silence  those  Jews  who  wish  to  leave 
the  oppressive  confines  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  emigrate  to  Israel,  to  freedom. 

We  call  upon  the  Russian  Government  to 
grant  clemency  to  Mark  Dymshits  and  Ed- 
uard  Kuznetsov,  and  to  free  all  Russian  Jews 
who  desire  to  live  in  freedom  outside  the 
borders   of   the   Soviet   Union.   Please   know 
that  the  world  will  not  remain  silent  while 
crimes  against  humanity   are  committed. 
The  Executive  Committee. 
The  Metropolitan  Area  Religious  Coali- 
tion of  Cincinnati. 


[Telegram,  Dec.   22,    1970] 
Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin, 
U  S.S.R.  Embassy. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  Americans  of  various  faiths,  deeply 
concerned  about  human  dignity  and  the  in- 
herent rights  of  mankind,  we  urge  the 
prompt  release  and  exoneration  of  Soviet 
Je-ws  now  being  held  incommunicado.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  trials  are  political  In  na- 
ture, designed  to  stifle  the  quest  for  religious 
freedom  and  the  right  of  emigration,  contrary 
to  the  guarantees  of  your  own  constitution. 
The  conscience  of  humanity  Is  aroused  and 
the  USSR  must  understand  that  its  antl- 
Jewlsh  policies  are  morally  Intolerable  to 
free  men  everywhere.  We  strongly  urge  yot^r 
active  Intervention  to  end  ail  acts  of  antl- 
Semltism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SIGNERS 

Bishop  James  W.  Malone,  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Youngstown. 

Rabbi  Mendel  L.  Abrains,  President,  Board 
of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Youngstown. 

Rev.  Norman  M.  Parr,  Executive  Director, 
Youngstown  Area  Council  of  Churches. 

Very  Rev.  Isaiah  Chronopoulos,  President, 
Eastern  Orthodox  Clergy  Association. 

Phillip  A.  Millstone,  Chairman,  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of  Youngs- 
town. 

In  addition  to  these  telegrams  and  state- 
ments. Jewish  and  Christian  religious  leaders 
participated  in  a  series  of  public  rallies  in 
Cincinnati's  Fountain  Square  and  in  Akron, 
Canton,  Dayton,  Toledo  and  Youngstown. 


(From  The  New  World,  Jan.  1,  1971] 
Prayers  Asked  for  Soviet  Prisoners 

Chicago,  III. — Catholics  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago  have  been  asked  to  pray 
for  the  success  of  Vatican  efforts  to  secure 
clemency  for  the  Soviet  citizens  in  Leningrad 
condemned  recently  by  Soviet  courts. 

In  a  letter  to  pastors,  Msgr.  Francis  W. 
Byrne,  Vicar  General  wrote: 

"The  recent  trial  and  sentencing  of  Soviet 
citizens  by  the  tribunal  in  Leningrad  have 
caused  grave  concern  for  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world.  Today  (December  29) 
the  Vatican  announced  it  Is  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  urge  the  Soviet  government 
to  grant  clemency  to  the  condemned. 

"In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  highlighted 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Catholics  of 
the  Archdiocese  are  urged  to  pray  for  suc- 
cess of  the  Vatican  intervention  and  clem- 
ency for  the  Leningrad  prisoners.  Pastors  are 
asked  to  include  these  intentions  In  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  at  Holy  Mass," 

Statement 

"In  the  same  vein  and  in  the  spirit  of 
religious  freedom,  we  urge  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
release  the  33  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
arrested,  imprisoned,  Indicted  and  are  now 
being  tried  for  what  appears  to  be  no  other 
crime  than  their  professed  desire  to  emi- 
grate from  Russia  and  to  seek  their  destiny 
as  Jews  in  Israel  and  elsewhere, 

"We  urge  all  people  of  goodwill  to  join  in 
prayer  for  the  welfare  of  all  now  in  shackles 
and  urge  a  united  mankind  to  join  in  every 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  enslavement  in  what- 
ever form  and  wherever  it  is  found." 

Signers  of  the  statement  were  Archbishop 
Coadjutor  Leo  C.  Bryne  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Paul-Minneapolis;  Dr.  Melvln  A.  Hammar- 
berg,  president  of  the  Minnesota  Council  of 
Churches;  Rabbi  Arnold  M.  Goodman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Rabbinical  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  Arnold  T.  Olson,  p>ast-presldent  of 
the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  and 
the  Rev.  Anthony  M.  Conlarls,  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  Greek   Orthodox  Church. 


(From  the  Religious  News  Service, 
Dec.  29,  1970] 
Minnesota   Churchmen    Ask   Prayers,   Ac- 
tions FOR  POWs,  Jews  Seeking  to  Leave 
USSR 

Minneapolis. — Five  Minnesota  religious 
leaders  have  urged  prayers  and  action  in 
behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam  and 
33  jailed  .Jews  seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Their  statement  was  Issued  through  the 
regional  office  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jewrs. 

"At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  our 
homes  are  aglow  with  festival  lights,  deco- 
rated with  holiday  symbols  signifying  'Peace 
on  Earth.  Goodwill  to  Men'  and  religious 
freedom  for  all,  our  sympathies  well  up  for 
the  hundreds  of  our  American  men  now 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam,"  the  statement  declared. 

"We  urge  that  the  North  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment allow  the  prisoners  of  war  to  main- 
tain contact  with  their  families  and  not 
limit  the  holiday  gifts  which  they  may  re- 
ceive from  their  dear  ones.  We  pray  for  the 
early  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  being 
held  by  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 


(Telegram.  Dec.  31.  1970] 
To  the  Ambassador  of  the  USSR,  Washing- 
ton,   DC. 

Your  Excellency:  Personally  and  on  be- 
half of  the  43  member  Ecclesiastical  units 
of  the  Texas  Conference  of  Churches,  per- 
mit me  to  express  appreciation  for  the  com- 
mutation by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federation  of  the  death  sentences  of 
the  two  Jews  initially  condemned  to  death. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  express  profound 


concern  regarding  the  Leningrad  trials  of 
eleven  people,  nine  of  whom  are  Jews,  Tills 
concern,  I  feel,  represents  the  feeling  of 
Christians  and  of  free  people  In  the  world. 
The  trials  stand  as  the  latest  example  of  the 
historical  oppression  of  the  Jevrtsh  people 
in  their  attempt  to  secure  religious  and  cul- 
tural   identity. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  people  wtsh- 
ing  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  elsewhere  should 
be   permitted   to  do  so.   This   must   be   the 
position  of  free  people  everywhere. 
Most  Rev.  John  L.  Morkovsky, 

President. 
Texas  Conference  of  Churches. 


Texas 

On  December  29,  1970,  the  Houston  Jewish 
Community  Council  sponsored  a  mass  rally 
for  Soviet  Jewry  that  was  attended  by  over 
1600  people.  Statements  were  read  by  lead- 
ing Christian  ministers  including  Southern 
Baptists,  a  representative  of  the  Episcopal 
Bishop,  the  Director  of  the  Commission  for 
Interreligious  Affairs  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Galveston,  Houston  and  by  Bishop  John  L. 
Morkovsky,  the  President  of  the  Texas  Con- 
ference of  Churches. 

Over  1,000  people  attended  to  Interreli- 
gious Community  Prayer  Vigil  in  Dallas  on 
December  30th.  The  meeting  took  place  In  the 
sanctuary  of  Temple  Emanu-El.  Nearly  half 
of  the  participants  were  Christians  including 
clergy  leaders  of  the  black,  brown  and  red 
communities.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
Thomas  Tschoepe;  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Greater  Dallas  Council  of  Churches,  Rev. 
Louis  Saunders;  the  Minister  of  the  black 
CME  Church  and  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Mexican  Baptist  Church  all  spoke  at  the 
vigil.  The  latter  pastor  prayed  in  Spanish, 


(Prom   the   Dallas   Morning   News,   Dec.   30, 

1970) 
Let    My    People    Go — An    Urgent    Cry    for 

Help 

Dallas,  Tex. — Less  than  25  years  after  the 
fields  of  Eurojje  had  been  desecrated  with 
the  ashes  of  six  million  Jews,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  once  again  unloosing  the  same  dead- 
ly virus  which  led  to  the  Holocaust.  Once 
again  the  world  is  witnessing  an  ifetant  re- 
play of  Nazi-like  repression  directed  at  those 
whose  only  crime  is  that  they  wish  to  remain 
Jews.  Once  again  false  arrests  and  mock 
trials,  searches  and  seizures,  Interrogation 
and  imprisonments  are  being  inflicted  upon 
a  Jewish  minority  as  an  expression  of  of- 
ficial governmental  policy. 

There  has  been  a  long  history  in  the  So- 
viet Union  of  anti-Semitic  persecution.  Jews 
have  faced  discrimination  in  education  and 
employment.  They  are  not  permitted  to  know 
the  history  of  their  people  or  to  learn  any 
aspect  of  Jewish  literature  from  the  Bible 
to  the  present.  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
maintain  any  kind  of  religious,  educational, 
cultural,  or  communal  institutions,  such  be- 
ing denied  to  them  and  to  no  other  ethnic 
or  religious  minority  in  the  USSR.  This  re- 
ligious and  cultural  genocide  has  now  in- 
tensified, and  recent  events  cause  alarm  and 
grave  fear  for  the  physical  safety  of  Soviet 
Jews, 

If  the  world  community  had  expressed 
sooner  Its  revulsion  at  Nazi  persecution,  per- 
haps the  tragic  events  that  followed  could 
have  been  avoided. 

If  we,  now,  turn  the  spotlight  of  truth  and 
world  conscience  on  the  inhumanity  toward 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  perhaps  another 
such  painful  page  in  history  will  not  be 
written. 

We  call  upon  Dallas  citizens.  Jews  and 
Christians  alike — all  who  believe  in  religious 
liberty — to  communicate  their  concern  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  and  to 
our  government  officials.  We  must  Insure 
that  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  as  equal  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  freedom 
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to  worship  without  fear  be  restored.  We  also 
urge.  If  ihe  USSR  is  unwilling  or  uuable  to 
grant  such  freedoms,  that,  in  the  name  of 
huinaraty.  its  Jewish  minority  be  permitted 
to  emigrate  lo  Israel  or  any  other  welcoming 
country  In  the  words  of  the  Bible.  'Let  my 
people  eo  that  thev  mav  serve  me. ' — Exodus 
7-d-9 

RCSOHTTION 

On  December  31.  1970  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Co'if.cU    approved   the   following   resolution: 

Whereas,  a  sister  city  of  Los  Angeles.  E;lat 
in  Israel,  has  asked  our  city  government  to 
speak  out  on  the  plight  of  those  recently 
conv;c;cd   in  Lenmgrad.   Soviet   Russia,    and 

Whereas,  the  two  Jews  who  were  sentenced 
to  death  have  had  their  sentences  commuted 
m  res;,o!.sc  to  world  public  opinion;    and 

Whereas,  these  two  defendants,  as  well  as 
iiiiie  others,  arc  .still  subject  to  heavy  prison 
sentences,     and 

Whereas,  there  are  reports  of  other  trials 
planned  of  Jews  in  Leningrad  again,  in  Riga, 
and  in  Kishinev;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  have 
a  special  relationship  to  our  brothers  and 
sisters  m  Eilat  and  a  universal  concern  for 
humanity,  justice,  liberty  and  freedom  of 
movement;    and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which 
guarantees,  among  other  things,  the  right 
to  freely  emigrate; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Council  of  the  C;ty  of  Los  Angeles  request 
that  :he  United  States  State  Department  and 
the  President  continue  to  do  all  within  their 
power  to  importune  the  Soviet  Union  into 
granting  clemency  In  all  cases  and  to  permit 
a!!  tho~e  arrested,  and  al!  others  who  wish 
to  do  so,  to  freely  emigrate,  including  to 
Israel;  and 

B?  It  further  resolved  that  the  City  Clerk 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  United 
States  State  Department  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  Council's  action,  key  Southern 
California  religious  leaders  appeared  before 
the  City  Council  seeking  support  for  the 
resolution    These  leaders  included 

The  Very  Rev  Father  Charles  S  Cassassa, 
SJ,  Chancellor  of  Loyola   Universiy 

Dr.  David  Lieber,  President,  University  of 
Judaism. 

Dr  Horace  Mays,  Executive  Director.  Los 
Angeles  Council  of  Churches 

Dr.  Luther  Olmon.  Chairman.  Public  Af- 
fairs Commission.  Council  of  Churches  of 
Southern  California. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Ott.  Chairman.  American 
Zionist  Council.  Los  Angeles 

Dr  Randall  Phillips.  President,  Los  Angeles 
Council  of  Churches. 

Dr  Carl  Segerhammar.  President.  Pacific 
Southwest  Synod.  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica 

Dr  F.;.rrest  Weir.  General  Secretary,  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Southern  California 

IProm  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Dec.  31, 

1970) 

A    Rally  ok  Conscience"  Here  for  Soviet 

Jews 

'Tyranny  against  Jews  is  tyranny  against 
al!  men,"  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  told  a  cheer- 
ing crowd  of  about  1000  in  San  Francisco  last 
night  at  Temple  Emanu-El. 

Addressing  a  "Rally  of  Conscience  "  to  pro- 
test the  recent  sentencing  of  nine  Soviet 
Jews  convicted  of  attempted  skyjacking,  the 
Mayor  concluded  "all  men  must  be  passionate 
in  raising  their  voices  against  antl-Semltlsm. 
whether  it  be  here  or  In  Russia." 

The  mayor  was  joined  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Joseph  T.  McGucken  [and  Dr. 
Russell  S  Orr.  President,  Northern  California 
Council  of  Churches)  and  Congressman-elect 
Ronald  Dellums  of  Berkeley  at  a  demonstra- 


tion marked  by  expressions  of  concern  from 
Bay  Area  civic  lesiders  as  well  as  members 
of  the  community. 

The  rally  ended  several  hours  before  word 
was  received  here  that  the  sentences  had 
been  commuted  by  the  Soviet  Supreme  Court. 

Dellums  said  "If  there's  repression  any- 
where, we're  in  trouble  everywhere  "  He  cited 
the  examples  of  "the  Bii&que  freedom  fight- 
ers, the  fighters  of  oppression  here  in  the 
U  S.  and   the  Russ;:in  Jews." 

The  archbishop  added  his  prayer  that 
"Each  man  may  live  under  hia  own  vine  and 
his  own  tig  tree."  and  gave  the  rally  his 
blessing. 

Speaking  for  the  California  L^ibor  Federa- 
tion was  its  executive  secretary-treasurer 
John  P.  Henning,  who  noted  that  .  .  "I  am 
truly  sorry  that  the  vision  of  another  holo- 
caust spoils  this  joyous  holiday  season  " 

Those  attending  the  rally  were  encouraged 
t<)  send  telegrams  to  go\ernment  officials  and 
members  of  Congress  >is  well  as  to  Anatoly  F. 
Dobrynin,  Soviet  Amba.-sador  to  the  United 
States,  demanding  the  release  of  Jews  kept 
Involuntarily  in  Russia  and  decrying  the 
Leningrad  trials. 

|F*rom  the  Catholic  Northwest  Progress, 
Jan     I.    19711 

Archbishop    Pleads    for    Soviet    Jews 

Seattle.  Wash  -Archbishop  Thomas  A. 
Connolly  this  week  sent  a  telegram  to  i»th 
President  Richard  Nixon  and  United  Nationi^ 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  urging  them  to 
intercede  on  behalf  of  the  two  Jews  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  Soviet  court  for  their 
participation  in  an  alleged  plot  to  hijack  an 
airplane  and  flee  to  Finland. 

In  petitioning  the  two  world  le.iders  to  act 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  death  sentence.  Arch- 
bishop Connolly  was  following  the  example 
of  Pope  Paul  vi  The  Pontiff  made  a  similar 
plea  earlier 

A  total  of  31  persons  were  tried  by  the 
Communists  for  the  hijack  attempt,  but  only 
two  were  given  death  sentences  The  others 
received  severe  prison  terms 

The  harshness  of  the  sentences  has  drawn 
criticism  from  all  corners  of  the  world:  even 
the  Communist  press  in  France  and  Italy 
has  been  critical  of  the   verriict. 

It  is  reported  that  the  persons  Involved 
were  not  anti-Sovlet  per  se.  but  that  they 
were  chaffing  under  the  restrictions  the 
Communists  were  imposing  on  the  Soviet 
Jews.  They  were  anxious  to  vacate  the  coun- 
try and  settle  in  Israel.  ?lnce  the  men  were 
attempting  to  leave  Russia  without  proper 
authorization,  the  Soviet  courts  ruled  their 
actions   as   treasonable 

Archbishop  Connolly's  telegram  Indicated 
his  shock  at  the  severity  of  the  sentences 
and  pressed  President  Nixon  and  U  Thant 
to  convey  to  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  an  earnest  request  that  the  verdict 
be   reconsidered. 

The  Israeli  government,  speaking  through 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meier,  has  charged 
the  Soviet  Government  with  a  ruthless,  sys- 
tematic persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry  that 
threatens  to  equal  that  inflicted  by  the 
Hitler  regime  within  a  short  time. 

I  In  addition  to  the  Archbishop's  tele- 
gram, similar  messages  were  sent  by  the 
Church  Council  of  Greater  Seattle,  the  Wash- 
Ineton  State  Council  of  Churches,  and  the 
Episcopal    Diocese    of    01ympia|. 

(From  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer, 

Jan.  2,   19711 

Jewish  Leaders  "Happy"  At  Ruling 

Seattle,    Wash  —Catholic    and    Protestant 

church    organizations    In    the    Seattle    area 

hailed      the      decision      to      commute      the 

sentences 

And  Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant  or- 
ganizations are  calling  upon  people  of  all 
faiths  to  observe  a  Sabbath  of  Concern  for 


Soviet    Jewry    on    the    weekend   of   January 
8  10. 


I  From  the  Jewish  Transcript,  Jan.  14.  19711 
600    Congregations    Pray    for    Sovn:T    Jews 

Seattle,  Wash. — Congregations  in  over  600 
Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jewish  places  of 
prayer  In  an  area  from  Tacoma  to  Edmonds 
In  Washington  said  prayers  for  the  Soviet 
Jewry  on  Friday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday, 
January  tt-10  In  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
bined efforts  for  a  group  in  another  country 
li;  years, 

■The  churches  acted  on  an  emergency  re- 
quest of  William  Cate  of  the  Chtirch  Council 
of  Greater  Seattle  who  had  letters  sent  out 
by  General  Secretary  Everett  J.  Jensen,  of 
the  Washington  State  Council  of  Churches. 

Excerpts  from  the  letter  read  as  follows: 
"The  social  and  political  condition  of  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union  is  worsening.  Jews  have 
difficulty  in  performing  their  religious  prac- 
tices; they  are  denied  exit  permits  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  and  many  are  tried  on  seem- 
ingly trumped-up  charges. 

"We  of  the  Protestant  community  Join 
with  our  Jewish  brothers  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Seat- 
tle, in  calling  for  a  Sabbath  of  Concern  for 
Soviet  Jewry. 

"As  churchmen  we  should  be  concerned 
about  liberty.  Justice  and  brotherhood  for 
all  men  everywhere.  Our  culture  has  dealt 
poorly  with  the  Jews  in  particular  They  do 
need  a  sense  of  undergirding  and  brother- 
hood. 'You  and  your  people  can  share  with 
them  not  only  this  weekend,  but  until  their 
condition  is  bettered." 

Accompanying  the  letter  was  the  follow- 
ing prayer  which  was  used  in  churches 
throughout  the  area: 

"".  .  .  We  remember,  therefore,  this  day.  our 
Jewish  brethren  who  suffer  and  who  are  op- 
pressed in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  midst 
of  the  threat  of  death  and  of  prison,  they 
still  long  for  a  land  of  promise  and  hope.  We 
beseech  you.  Father,  not  only  to  uphold  and 
protect  them  In  this  time  of  trial,  but  to  open 
ways  for  them  to  share  with  their  own  people 
their  religion  and  heritage  In  a  land  of  their 
own  choosing. 

"We  pray  for  the  Soviet  people  so  that  they, 
too,  might  catch  a  vision  of  a  world  of 
brotherhood  and  of  human  dignity.  Keep 
them  from  the  hurt  of  persecution  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  might  not  come  to  fear  the 
threat  of  oppression  In  themselves. 

"We  pray  for  ourselves  so  that  we  harbor 
not  hatred  and  animosity  towards  any  man 
nor  any  race.  May  we,  too,  find  fulfillment  In 
Thy  promise  of  brotherhood  for  all  and  thus 
be  saved  from  selfishness  and  Indifference 
and  might  learn  to  live  for  one  another, 

"Thanks,  Father,  for  hearing  our  prayers; 
stir  us  up  now  to  do  Thy  will.  Amen!" 


[From  the  Sum  and  Substance,  Nov.  23.  19701 
The  Jewish  Defendants  at  Leningrad 
(The  following  article  by  Father  John  B. 
Sheerin.  C.S  P.  Editor  of  the  Catholic  World 
appeared  in  23  Roman  Catholic  papers  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  week  of 
November  1970:  ) 

According  to  ref>orts  coming  out  of  Russia, 
the  Soviets  are  preparing  to  try  31  persons 
at  Leningrad  for  an  attempted  hijacking  at 
a  Leningrad  airport  last  June.  Most  of  the 
defendants  are  Jews,  many  of  whom  had 
recently  applied  for  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  The  director  of  the  London  Insti- 
tute of  Jewish  Affairs  has  said  that  the  case 
may  have  been  trumped  Up  by  Soviet  police 
to  punish  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate.  (This 
case  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  hijack- 
ings of  two  Soviet  planes  to  Turkey  In  Octo- 
ber. |  Many  American  Jews  fear  that  the  trial 
Is  the  opening  gun  of  a  major  drive  against 
Jews  in  Russia. 
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The  right  to  emigrate  Is  a  natural  and 
legal  right  I  suppose  the  Soviets  want  to 
ban  emigration  to  Israel  at  this  time  because 
It  would  be  unwelcome  to  their  Arab  com- 
rades-in-arms. Why  then  would  the  Soviets 
go  to  the  trouble  of  faking  a  trial?  Why 
don't  they  simply  forbid  emigration  even 
though  it  is  a  human  right? 

One  reason  is  that  they  have  been  attack- 
ing the  democracies  for  violating  human 
rights.  They  have  been  very  vocal  on  this 
piint  In  the  United  Nations.  Some  months 
ago.  the  newspaper  Izrestia  editorialized 
about  the  unflagging  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  behalf  of  human  rights  and 
claimed  credit  for  the  Soviets  for  the  fact 
that  the  U.N  had  adopted  a  series  of  meas- 
ures aimed  at  the  implementation  of  human 
rights.  The  Revieu-.  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists,  commented 
wTyly  in  its  March,  1970  Issue  that  the  So- 
viets should  be  given  credit  for  their  work 
in  supporting  human  rights  "in  countries 
other  than  their  own."' 

Secondly,  it  appears  that  the  Soviets  are 
engaged  in  a  campaign  to  Russify  all  of 
Russia,  absorbing  all  national  and  ethnic 
groups  Into  national  life  and  the  Soviet 
monolith.  Thert  have  been  about  20  trials  of 
Tartars  who  wanted  to  return  to  their  home- 
lanH  111  Crimea. 

At  the  present  time,  the  approximately  2*2 
million  Jews  in  Russia  have  no  ethnic  or 
religious  existence  as  a  minority.  They  are 
dispersed  over  the  vast  expanse  of  Soviet 
Russia.  They  have  no  Yiddish  ptapers,  no 
meetiiig  places,  no  means  of  communicating 
their  Jewlshness  to  their  children  save  In 
th'-ir  homes. 

The  Vatican  II  Declaration  on  Religious 
Freedom  insisted  on  "'the  right  of  men  freely 
to  hold  meetings  and  to  establish  educa- 
tional, cultural,  charitable  and  social  orga- 
nizations, under  the  impulse  of  their  own 
religious  sense""  <Ch.  I,  4) .  There  seems  to  be 
no  oven  physical  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  rather  a  systematic  repression  of  any 
and  all  social  expression  of  their  religious 
and  ethnic  identity.  Thousands  have  applied 
to  leave  the  country. 

One  Jewish  visitor  to  Russia  recently  told 
me  that  400,000  have  requested  permission 
to  leave.  They  realize  the  danger  of  official 
reprisals  from  the  Government  but  they  feel 
that  their  present  status  Is  so  sub-human 
that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  their  pro- 
tests. 

This  would  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
Pope  Paul  to  reiterate  the  human  rights 
asserted  in  the  Declaration  on  Religious 
Freedom.  The  American  Government  might 
also  call  attention  to  the  Implausible  trial 
at  Leningrad  and  ask  for  Information. 
Possibly  the  Soviets  will  bar  the  press  from 
the  trial.  If  so,  the  United  States  would  do 
well  to  ask  that  impartial  observers  be  In- 
vited to  the  proceedings. 

The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
decided  to  set  up  a  special  working  group  to 
investigate  violations  of  human  rights  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Southern  Africa — and  the 
Soviet  Union  voted  very  ostentatiously  for 
this  inquiry  Since  the  Soviet  Union  is  so 
solicitous  about  human  rights  In  other  coun- 
tries, it  ought  to  welcome  an  Investigation 
into  this  highly  dubious  trial  at  Leningrad. 
Dubius?  Perhaps  this  Is  not  the  word  to  de- 
scribe the  trial  of  31  ""accomplices"  in  the 
hijacking  of  a  plane  that  never  actually  got 
off  the  ground. 


[FYom  the  Commonweal,  Jan.  7,  1971] 
The  Leningrad  U 
The  humanitarian  instincts  of  the  USSR 
have  never  been  marked  by  consistency,  but 
there  Is  a  particular  Inconsistency  In  the 
Soviet's  unrelenting  concern  for  Angela 
Davis  and  Its  lack  of  visible  concern  for  the 
U  defendants  In  the  Leningrad  hijack  case. 
Passion  in  the  one  direction  would  seem  to 


dictate  some  visible  concern  in  the  other.  At 
this  writing,  it's  not  to  be  found. 

The  two  cases  admittedly  have  no  legal 
relationship.  However,  there  is  the  link  that 
in  both  cases  Justice  and  individual  rights 
are  put  to  an  additional  testing  by  biases 
which  exist  in  crucial  official  areas — against 
black  militants  in  the  Davis  Instance; 
against  Jews  In  the  instance  of  the  Lenin- 
grad 11. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  one  or  the  other 
Is  necessarily  victimized  in  being  brought  to 
trial;  it  is  rather  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  that  if  the  Davis  case  deserves  the 
enormous  attention  it  is  accorded  on  Radio 
Moscow  (where  Angela  Davis  is  likened  to 
Joe  Hill,  to  Sacco  and  Vanzetti),  and  if  it 
merits  the  marshaling  of  public  opinion 
(e.g.,  the  appeal  to  Nixon  from  14  top  Rus- 
sian scientists) ,  no  less  worthy  is  the  case  of 
the  Leningrad  11. 

That  the  Leningrad  11  were  tried  in  vir- 
tual secrecy,  that  news  of  the  proceedings 
was  rigorously  suppressed,  that  the  sentences 
were  Stalln-like  In  their  severity,  beclouds 
the  nature  of  Soviet  motives  and  further 
discredits  Soviet  understanding  of  Justice 
and  right,  particularly  as  these  apply  to 
Soviet  Jews.  One  Is  driven  to  the  conclusion 
of  protesting  Americans,  that  the  Soviet 
made  the  Leningrad  11  an  object  lesson  to 
Intimidate  the  untold  numbers  of  Jews  In 
Russia  who  wish  to  maintain  their  Jewish 
identity. 

What  is  beyond  dispute  is  that  the  Soviet 
stands  dishonored  until  It  rectifies  the  in- 
justice done  at  Leningrad  and  removes  the 
Intolerable  restrictions  on  travel  and  emi- 
gration, which  drive  people  to  desperate  acts 
like  the  alleged  Leningrad  hijack  plot. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Century,  Jan.  6,  1971] 

Legal  BRtriALiTY  and  the  Anguish  of 

Separation 

Every  year  the  spirit  of  Joy  and  peace  which 
belongs  to  both  Hanukkah  and  Christmas  Is 
strained  by  the  knowledge  of  particular  cases 
of  hui^ian  misery.  The  plights  of  two  groups 
half  a  world  apart  have  become  especially 
vivid  In  the  past  several  weeks.  What  these 
groups  have  in  common  is  the  anguish  of 
forced  separation  from  their  people — a  sep- 
aration due  in  each  case  to  the  harsh  poli- 
cies of  a  great  power. 

The  more  immediately  urgent  of  these  two 
cases — literally  a  life-and-death  matter — is 
the  distress  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  It  is  one  of  the 
bitterest  ironies  of  this  era  that  the  gov- 
ernment which  was  the  first  officially  to  es- 
tablish an  ideology  of  International  socialist 
n-aternlty  maintains  a  totalitarian  system  of 
absolute  national  statehood.  The  Leningrad 
trial  which  condemned  two  would-be  Jewish 
emigres  to  death  (a  sentence  cynically  an- 
nounced on  Christmas  Eve)  can  hardly  oe 
understood  by  Jews  anywhere  as  other  than 
a  brutal  warning  of  the  consequences  of  soli- 
darity with  Israel.  Mark  Dymshlts  and  Edu- 
ard  Kuznetsov,  along  with  nine  others  (seven 
of  whom  are  Jews),  were  convicted  of  plan- 
ning to  hijack  a  Soviet  airliner.  But  the  trial 
was  closed  to  the  international  press,  not- 
withstanding the  Soviet  Union's  tardy  sup- 
port for  international  sanctions  in  hijacking 
cases. 

Moreover,  this  case  did  not  Involve  any 
actual  hijacking,  yet  it  resulted  In  the  death 
penalty  when  prison  terms  were  provided  for 
under  the  applicable  law.  Humanitarians 
everywhere  can  only  conclude  that  the  sen- 
tence is  an  Injustice  In  the  extreme  and  that 
there  Is  strong  reason  to  be  suspicious  If  the 
trial  Itself  as  an  exercise  In  political  and 
religious  repression.  We  must  hope  that 
worldwide  protest  and  the  appeals  process  in 
the  Soviet  courts  will  at  least  result  in  com- 
mutation of  sentence  and  some  modification 
of  emigration  policy.  So  far  this  case  has  of- 
fered nothing  but  bad  news  for  Sovletloglsts 
who  In  recent  years  have  detected  a  more  hu- 


mane jurisprudence  and  a  more  moderate 
foreign  policy  in  the  USSR. 

The  other  case  is  the  predicament  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  who  are  draft 
exiles  In  Canada.  In  addition  to  material  ne- 
cessities, these  opponents  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  draft  require  a  special  ministry 
to  their  spiritual  and  emotional  needs,  which 
are  aggravated  by  their  refugee  status.  On 
request  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  last  month 
asked  its  member  churches  voluntarily  to 
contribute  $70,000  for  each  of  the  next  three 
years  for  an  ecumenical  aid  program.  The 
WCC  rightly  insists  that  the  Issue  is  minis- 
try to  people  in  need,  not  support  for  draft 
evasion.  Moreover,  Americans  are  reminded 
that  their  country  served  for  generations  as 
a  sanctuary  for  refugees  from  European  mili- 
tary conscription. 

We  do  not  desire  or  expect  nation-states  to 
cease  to  exist  or  to  become  only  minor  en- 
tities In  the  International  system.  But  we 
long  for  the  day  when  the  transcendent  fact 
of  human  Identity  will  be  honored  by  na- 
tional governments  above  the  particularities 
of  legal  identity.  Vigorous  support  for  the 
rights  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  for 
the  ministry  to  U.S.  refugees  in  Canada  Is 
a  good  place  to  begin. 

(Prom  the  Christianity  Today,  Jan,  29,  1971] 

Jews  in  Soviet  Union 

(By  Harold  Lindsell,  editor) 

The  plight  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  worsen.  The  reduction  in  the 
death  sentences  of  some  Jews  convicted  of  a 
hijacking  offense  that  never  became  airborne 
indicates  no  change  of  mind  or  heart  by 
Soviet  officials.  It  is  specious  for  Soviet  scien- 
tists to  appeal  for  acquittal  of  Angela  Davis 
when  Justice  and  equity  are  virtually  non- 
existent In  their  own  country.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  for  the  Russian  scientists 
to  come  to  America  and  watch  the  trial  of 
Angela  Davis  and  for  representative  Ameri- 
cans (including  some  of  Miss  Davis's  friends) 
to  go  to  Moscow  and  watch  Soviet  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

None  of  this,  however,  should  cause  us  to 
forget  the  suffering  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  plight  reminds  me  of  the  Jews'  cap- 
tivity In  Egypt  and  of  God's  great  deliver- 
ance of  them  In  the  Exodus,  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  communists  are  unwill- 
ing to  allow  the  Jews — whom  they  hate  and 
persecute— to  emigrate  to  Israel.  I  should 
think  that  they  not  only  would  be  delighted 
for  them  to  depart  but  also  would  do  all  they 
could  to  encourage  and  assist  them. 

IFrom  the  Connecticut  Catholic  Transcript 
^        Jan.    1,    19711 
Brutal,  as  Always 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sen- 
tences passed  on  11  Soviet  citizens  for  con- 
spiracy to  hijack  an  airplane  were  so  severe 
not  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crime 
these  people  were  accused  of  contemplating, 
but  because  nine  of  their  number  are  Jews, 

Antl-Semltlsm  is  nothing  new  In  Russia.  In 
Khrushchev  Remembers.  Stalln"s  successor 
recalls  the  dreadful  pogroms  that  he  wit- 
nessed when  a  child  In  czarist  Russia.  And  in 
that  same  book  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence, 
some  Inadvertent,  of  the  crudest  sort  of 
anti-Semitism  under  official  auspices  in  the 
Soviet  era.  The  regime  has  relentlessly  sought 
to  suppress  Jewish  religion  and  culture. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  stonily  refused  the 
Jews'  pleas  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  They  are  to  be  made  to  stay  where 
they  are  and  undergo  the  grinding  out  of 
their  Identity.  The  slightest  evidence  of  a 
determination  to  get  away  is  being  dracon- 
lally  dealt  with,  because  it  represents  the  per- 
sistence of  a  hope  which  the  authorities  are 
determined  to  quench.  Here  is  another  In- 
stance of  the  brutal  inhumanity  of  the  Soviet 
system. 
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(From  the  Catholic  Review,  Jan.  15,  19711 
Love,  Justice  and  the  Jews 
Baltimore,  Md. — Continuing  evidence  ol 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  may  well 
be  coupled  with  Moscow's  participation  m 
armed  threats  against  the  existence  of  Israel 
as  an  Independent  nation. 

That  evidence  may  become  obscured  if  a 
minority  group  of  militant  U.S.  Jews  con- 
tinues its  announced  policy  of  harassing 
Soviet  diplomats  in  New  York.  Many  of  th«- 
Soviet  diplomats  In  New  York  are.  of  course, 
identified  with  the  United  Nations.  They  have 
a  right  to  function,  as  diplomats,  without 
interference. 

No  particular  group,  and  no  individuals, 
have  been  officially  connected  with  criminal 
actions  against  Soviet  facilities  in  the  United 
States.  Nobody  knows  who  planted  a  bomb 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy's  cultural  center  in 
■Washington  a  week  ago,  although  Jewish 
extremists  have — correctly  or  incorrectly — 
been  generally  blamed  for  the  act. 

In  any  event.  President  Nixon  and  Jewish 
leaders  in  27  U.S.  cities  have  expressed  a  sense 
of  outrage  over  antl -Soviet  attacks  in  this 
country. 

Muriel  Dobbins,  writing  in  The  Sun.  re- 
ports that  the  White  House  has  released 
telegrams  exchanged  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  50 
Jewish  leaders,  emphasizing  that  "irresponsi- 
ble criminal  actions"  against  Soviet  facili- 
ties are  harmful  to  the  cause  of  Jews  In 
Russia.  Among  Jewish  businessmen  con- 
demning such  acts  on  grounds  that  they 
are  "morally  wrong,  injure  the  cause  of  So- 
viet Jews  and  undermine  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy in  America"  were  twxi  Baltimore  men, 
Irving  Blum  and  Jerold  C.  Hoffberger. 

Jews  throughout  the  world  have  long  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  anti-Semitic  forces, 
including  Christians  and  atheists,  but  they 
have  also  obtained  wide  support  because  of  a 
convincing  moral  posture.  There  is  concern 
today  that  the  moral  poeltion  of  Jews,  In 
Israel  and  elsewhere,  will  be  undermined  by 
undemocratic  and  even  criminal  acts.  That 
is  why  responsible  Jewish  leaders  have  been 
so  quick  to  repudiate  the  threat  of  terrorism 
as  an  instrument  of  Jewish  policy. 

In  London,  the  current  issue  of  The  Tablet 
begins  its  front-page  comment  with  these 
words:  "Anti-Semitism  is  endemic  In  Russia, 
as  in  most  of  Eastern  Europe.  Although  In 
the  early  years  of  Russian  communism  Jews 
played  a  prominent  and  sinister  part,  pres- 
ent Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle  East  uses 
Jew-baiting  as  a  handy  tactic  to  Impress  the 
Arab  world.  The  Leningrad  trial  of  nine  Jews 
for  "intended  hijacking  and  the  coming 
trials  of  Jews  for  similar  offenses  is  an  ex- 
pression of  Its  latest  phase." 

( It  would  be  unfortunate  and  Improper 
to  leave  an  Impression,  based  on  that  brief 
extract  from  a  long  article,  that  Soviet  Jews 
were  alone  in  playing  a  "prominent  and 
sinister"  role  in  developing  the  communistic 
state.) 

Charlotte  Saikowskl.  a  staff  correspondent 
for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  writes 
this  week  from  Moscow  that  "Jews  have  little 
weight  in  the  party  and  government  appara- 
tus. "  She  relates  that  Jews  are  thought  to 
comprise  1.2  per  cent  of  the  population,  al- 
though according  to  Soviet  statistics.  7.6  per 
cent  of  the  scientific  workers  In  1969  were 
Jewish. 

It  is  understood  that  the  refusal  of  Mos- 
cow authorities  to  permit  the  emigration 
of  Jews  to  Israel  is  based  on  at  least  two 
major  considerations:  They  do  not  want  to 
lose  qualified  professional  workers,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  Increase  either  the  popula- 
tion or  the  technical  capabilities  of  Israel. 

The  conscience  of  the  world  demands  a 
permanent  end  to  anti-Semitism.  There 
have  been  significant  gains,  as  illustrated  In 
a  recent  four-day  conference  at  the  'Vatican 
between  Catholics  and  Jews  with  a  goal  of 
destroying  all  forms  of  racism  and  dis- 
crimination. 


Catholics,  with  a  particular  devotion  to 
the  Jewish  mother  of  a  Son  who  changed 
the  course  of  history,  have  a  permanent  com- 
mitment to  the  inseparable  qualities  of  love 
and  Justice. 


(From  the  Catholic  Universe  Bulletin, 

Jan.  8,  19711 

The  One-way  Street  of  Iron 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Whether  or  not  the 
nine  Jews  and  two  Gentiles  who  were  sen- 
tenced for  trying  to  steal  a  small  plane  to 
get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  victims  of 
a  secret  police  plot,  two  central  facts  are  un- 
deniable. 

First:  There  are  more  than  three  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  many  of  whom 
would  like  to  go  to  Israel  where  they  could 
freely  practice  their  religion. 

Second:  Like  everytKJdy  else  in  the  USSR. 
the  Jews  are  behind  the  iron  curtain,  which 
exists  not  to  keep  people  out  but  to  keep 
people  in. 

The  iron  curtain,  evident  in  all  its  ugli- 
ness in  such  places  as  Berlin  is  a  standing 
Insult  to  mankind.  It  is  a  hideous  denial  of 
the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  right  to  emigrate  weis  laid  down  by 
Pope  John  XXIII.  in  his  encyclical  Pacem  in 
Terrls  (Peace  on  E^arth  i  as  one  of  the  in- 
alienable God-given  rights  of  human  be- 
ings. This  right,  like  many  others,  is  held 
in  contempt  by  communist  governments. 
And  so  we  have  the  iron  curtain;  and  so  we 
have  a  show  trial  in  Moscow  of  some  people 
accused  of  trying  to  steal  (not  hijack)  a 
small  plane  In  which  to  fly  to  Israel  because 
their  right  to  go  there  had  been  denied. 

"With  profound  concern,"  said  Prime  Min- 
ister Golda  Melr  of  Israel  In  an  address  to 
an  emergency  session  of  Israel's  parliament, 
"we  have  watched  the  growing  severity  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  toward  the  Jews.  And 
all  of  this  for  one  crime  and  one  alone;  their 
request  to  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  allowed  to  leave  and  settle  in 
Israel   " 

Only  a  fortnight  earlier,  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities had  been  accused  by  Archbishop 
Ambrose  Senyshyn  of  genocide  (murder  of 
a  people )  perpetrated  upon  Catholic  and  Or- 
thodox Christians  in  the  Soviet-held  Ukraine. 

The  communist  contempt  for  human  rights 
is  not  likely  to  change.  But  communist  rul- 
ers— whether  in  Russia,  in  Poland,  in  North 
■Vietnam  or  wherever — are  not  immune  to 
world  public  opinion.  The  world  should  be 
tireless  in  reminding  them  that  people  have 
rights,  and  that  mankind  does  not  look 
kindly  upon  brutal  suppression. 

1  From  the  Pilot.  Jan.  2.  1971 1 
Let  My  People  Go 

Boston,  M.\ss. — Our  generation,  which  ex- 
perienced the  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
seems  destined  to  have  to  endure  another, 
and  hopefully  lesser,  version  of  Jewish  op- 
pression, this  time  in  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
many  years  there  have  been  waves  of  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  which  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  another  open  assault  on 
some  area  of  the  Jewish  community.  The  pat- 
tern is  now  a  familiar  one,  made  increas- 
ingly complex  by  the  existence  of  the  state  of 
Israel  and  the  understandable  desire  of  some 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  that  statt. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  officially  an- 
nounces that  appeals  for  emigration  will  be 
honored,  especially  when  they  involve  the 
uniting  of  families,  the  number  of  appeals 
granted  is  mlnlscule  and  these  often  wait 
many  years  for  permission.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Jews  of  Russia  are  caught 
in  a  pincer  that  cannot  fall  to  cause  them 
pain.  In  their  own  country,  they  are  deprived 
of  those  Institutions  which  support  their 
religious  and  cultural  traditions,  the  things 
that  make  it  possible  to  live  as  Jews.  When 
they   seek    to    leave    the    country,   they   are 


counted  as  disloyal  and  branded  as  criminals. 
It  is  a  cruel  dilemma  that  must  be  resolved. 

The  recent  trial  of  the  alleged  skyjackers 
indicates  how  the  pincer  works  In  practice. 
Unable  to  leave  the  country  any  other  way, 
some  Jews  are  moved  to  desperate  actions. 
When  they  act,  they  are  caught,  and  then 
given  the  heaviest  {XKSible  sentences,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  crime.  This  example  of 
heavy-handed  Soviet  Justice  cannot  be  lost 
on  other  Jews  and  so  they  must  choose  to 
accept  the  status  quo,  difficult  as  it  is.  or 
risk  life  imprisonment  or  death. 

There  is.  of  course,  an  answer  that  is 
readily  available,  and  it  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  is  the  same  as  that  demanded  by  Moses 
of  the  Pharaohs  centuries  ago  in  a  context 
not  totally  dissimilar  "Let  my  people  go  . 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  those 
Jews  who  wish  can  leave  for  their  historic 
homeland  in  Palestine.  The  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  apf>ealed  for  clemency  In  the  trial 
of  the  Basques,  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
show  Its  own  good  faith.  It  has  the  further 
opportunity  of  allowing  peaceful  emigration 
and.  In  effect,  resolving  the  whole  problem. 

IFrom  the  Providence  Visitor.  Dec.  30.  1970] 
Italian  Lesson 

Milan's  distinguished  newspaper.  Cornere 
della  Sera,  once  sent  the  noted  writer.  Indro 
Montanelli.  to  cover  a  diplomatic  reception 
in  New  Delhi.  India.  The  late  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt was  the  guest  of  honor.  According  to  the 
Montanelli  account,  the  former  first  lady's 
effusiveness  in  the  receiving  line  was  in  di- 
rect propKJrtion  to  the  skin  pigmentation  of 
the  various  guests.  She  gushed  over  African 
notables,  was  slightly  cooler  to  East  Indians 
and  awarded  Britons,  Italians  and  West  Ger- 
mans with  mere  perfunctary  nods.  The  re- 
portage was  sophlsticatedly  European,  biting 
satiric  and  possibly  Just  a  little  bit  malicious. 

But  the  {joint  established  by  Signor  Mon- 
tanelli was  not  a  groundless  one.  Just  as 
conservatives  have  something  of  a  party  line. 
so  do  liberals.  The  term  "knee-jerk  liberal' 
has  been  coined  to  describe  those  who  wait 
until  a  party  line  has  been  laid  down  before 
they  disclaim  about  human  Injustice.  No  one 
usually  bothers  to  mention  that  hewing  to 
such  a  line  exacts  a  terrible  price:  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  one's  freedom  to  speak 
indep)endently. 

The  failure  of  the  liberal  community  to 
condemn  roundly  the  latest  savagery  being 
perpetrated  against  Soviet  Jews  is  lamenta- 
ble. Perhaps  the  signal  has  not  yet  been 
given.  One  wonders.  Just  when  will  it  be 
given?  Or  u-iH  it  be  given?  The  trumped-up 
charges  and  antihuman  verdict  of  the  Lenin- 
grad court  are  as  blatant  an  affront  against 
the  stanchions  of  civilization  as  anything 
that  has  hit  the  front  pages  over  the  past 
decade.  Whoever  gives  the  signal  should  cer- 
tainly lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  The  fact 
that  Jews  happen  to  be  white  and  live  half 
a  world  away  should  not  exempt  them  from 
the  solicitude  which  is  usually  lavished  upon 
those  who  are  deprived  of  ordinary  Justice. 
Locally,  one  can  only  hope  that  Rabbi  Saul 
Leeman's  plea  will  not  fall  up>on  deaf  ears 
Strong  letters  of  protest  should  be  wTitten. 
At  a  time  of  year  when  the  festivities  of 
Christmas  and  Hanukkah  coincide,  the  si- 
lence of  so  many  people  of  all  faiths  con- 
stitutes betrayal  of  passivity.  It  seems  to  give 
new  validity  to  the  term  "knee-Jerk  liberal" 
While  we  fully  deplore  the  deprivation  of 
human  rights  experienced  by  patient  suf- 
ferers in  all  societies,  including  our  own.  we 
puzzle  over  the  general  insouciance  of  the 
world  press  in  its  apathy  toward  people  who 
desire  only  a  basic  human  hlght;  to  be  united 
with  members  of  their  own  faith  and  culture. 
The  expression  of  such  a  wish  has  marked  off 
two  people  for  the  firing  squad.  Surely  this 
should  be  worth  a  ringing  poem  or  two  from 
the  Berrigan  pen.  May  we  look  forward  to 
one?  Or  must  we  wait  for  that  mysterious 
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puppeteer,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  pull  his 
magic  string  and  thus  trigger  the  irresistible 
signal? 

Indro  Montanelli  saw  these  inconsistencies 
within  the  liberal  establishment  with  much 
older  eyes  than  ours  because  he  was  a  Eu- 
ropean. We  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  his 
eyes,  while  slightly  more  cynical  than  ours, 
were  certainly  much  less  naive. 

The  true  liberal  humanitarian  responds 
on  his  own  to  genuine  need.  He  Is  Impervious 
to  what  others  have  determined  to  be  the 
priorities.  He  Is  objectively  disinterested  in 
the  creedal  backgrounds  of  those  whom  he 
helps  and  he  is  absolutely  colorblind. 

This  was  the  Montanelli  recipe.  It  is  as 
valid  today  as  the  day  he  wrote  it. 

One  need  not  be  an  accomplished  reader 
of  Italian  in  order  to  get  the  point. 


GRATUITOUS  ATTACK  ON  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION  BY  NICHOLAS 
JOHNSON 

<  Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
contains  an  interview  with  that  total 
partisan  gadfly  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Nicholas 
Johnson,  in  which  Johnson  gratuitously 
attacks  the  Nixon  administration  in  re- 
gard to  its  commitment  to  the  arts. 

He  then  wanders  off  into  another  of 
his  irresponsible  attacks  on  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEw  and  advocates  broadcast 
freedom  to  promote  drug  lyrics  and  to 
glamorize  the  use  of  marihuana  as  using 
■the  public  airwaves"  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Regardless  of  this  man's  advocticy,  as 
a  Commissioner  of  the  FCC,  of  the  un- 
controlled use  of  the  public  airwaves  to 
promote  drug  use,  his  partisan  attack 
on  the  Nixon  administration  for  its  ac- 
tion in  assisting  the  arts  should  not  stand 
unanswered. 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  year  of  finan- 
cial trouble,  the  Nixon  administration 
did  ask  in  its  budget  request  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $30  million  for  the  arts, 
and  an  equal  amount  for  the  humanities. 
This  is  double  any  amount  previously 
requested  by  any  administration.  The 
fact  remains  that  this  man  chose  to  re- 
main silent  when  his  administration  was 
in  office,  and  requested  trifling  amounts 
by  comparison.  It  seems  he  simply  can- 
not stand  to  see  the  current  administra- 
tion get  credit  for  a  real  effort  to  assist 
the  arts. 

It  may  well  be  uhat  the  United  States 
should  be  making  an  even  greater  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  the  arts.  But  anyone 
truly  interested  in  seeing  that  this  is 
done  should  not  be  part  of  a  vicious 
partisan  attack  on  an  administration 
that  in  1  year  doubles  any  previous  effort 
made  by  our  Government. 

What  I  have  said  has  not  referred  to 
the  total  impropriety  of  a  Commissioner 
of  a  regulatory  body  interjected  himself 
through  the  news  media  as  Johnson  has 
often  done  in  matters  on  which  the  very 
same  Commission  must  inevitably  pass 
judgment  on  in  the  future. 

Johnson's  careless  partisanship  and 
loose  tongue  easily  qualify  him  for  the 
"mouth  of  the  year"  award. 


COUNTRIES      MEET      TO      DISCUSS 
MATTERS  OF  COMMON  CONCERN 

•  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
hi.;  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  often  that  I  find  it  necessary  to 
rise  to  object  to  the  remarks  of  another 
Member.  However,  the  other  day  an  in- 
sinuation was  made  on  the  House  floor 
that  several  other  Members  and  I  may 
have  violated  the  Logan  Act.  The  charge 
arose  in  connection  with  our  attendance 
at  a  so-called  Bilderberg  meeting,  held 
in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  last  month. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  invited  to  be  a  participant  at 
this  meeting.  Secondly,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  idea  that  my  colleagues  or  I 
tried  to  influence  foreign  governments, 
secretly  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  any 
disputes  pending  between  their  govern- 
ment and  our  own  is  patently  absurd. 

The  Bilderberg  meetings  have  been 
held  on  an  armual  basis,  bringing  to- 
gether leading  citizens  from  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
to  discuss  informally  contemporary  is- 
sues facing  the  world  community.  A  list 
of  the  participants,  as  well  as  the  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  is  distributed  to  the  press 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  discussions. 

These  discussions  are  held  in  private 
and  are  off  the  record  to  allow  an  im- 
fettered  exchange  of  ideas.  Irrespective 
of  their  official  positions,  all  participants 
attend  in  a  strictly  personal  capacity. 

These  meetings  do  not  attempt  to  for- 
mulate policy  or  even  reach  conclusions. 
No  resolutions  are  submitted  for  discus- 
sion or  are  voted  upon.  The  purpose  of 
the  exchange  of  ideas  is  to  present  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  problems 
listed  on  an  agenda.  Those  who  attend,  it 
is  hoped,  may  be  better  informed,  and 
have  a  greater  understanding  of  the  is- 
sues so  they  may  use  their  influence  to 
cope  effectively  with  major  problems. 

To  suggest  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
conspiracy  connected  with  these  meet- 
ings is  preposterous.  To  intimate  that 
any  decisions  are  made  which  might  in- 
fluence this  coimtry's  relations  with 
other  countries  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  have  been 
meeting  with  citizens  of  other  countries 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern 
since  this  coimtry  was  founded.  I  hope 
we  shall  never  accept  the  argument  that 
we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  talk  with 
others,  in  private,  about  the  world  as  it 
is.  and  as  it  may  become. 


SUPPORT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
THE  ARTS 

(Mr.  HUNG  ATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  I  should  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  in  commending 
the  President  on  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  the  field  of  the  arts.  If  there 


is  any  one  field  where  he  deserves  credit 
for  providing  leadership  and  showing 
proper  concern  it  is  this.  I  imderstand  he 
doubled  the  budget  for  the  arts  this  year, 
and  he  had  doubled  it  last  year  over  pre- 
ceding efforts.  Those  of  us  who  consider 
this  an  important  factor  and  phase  of 
American  society  can  only  applaud  his 
actions  in  this  field. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  matter  because  I  serve,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  knows,  on 
the  Appropriation  Subcommittee  having 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter.  I  believe  I 
realize  he  does  have  a  really  genuine  and 
sincere  interest  in  these  matters,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  certainly  does. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 


SEVENTY-THREE  MEMBERS  CALL 
FOR  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  TO 
BROADCAST  IN  YIDDISH  LAN- 
GUAGE INTO  SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryani,  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  on  behalf  of  71  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  reso- 
lution calling  up  on  the  Voice  of  America 
to  broadcast  in  the  Yiddish  language  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  73  Mem- 
bers have  joined  in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
urging  him  to  direct  the  Voice  of 
America  to  undertake  such  broadcasts. 

I  am  introducing  this  resolution  on  be- 
half of  our  colleagues  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan),  Maryland  (Mr.  Gxtde), 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse  and  Mr. 
O'Neill)  .  New  York  (Mr.  Scheiter)  ,  my- 
self and  our  other  65  colleagues.  The  list 
of  sponsors  follows: 

Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Annunzlo.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Bad- 
lllo,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Blaggl,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Boland.  and  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Cel- 
ler,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Danlelson, 
Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Drlnan,  and  Mr. 
Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  EUberg.  Mr. 
Esch.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Gallagher.  Mr.  Glalmo,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  and  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Helstoskl. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lent, 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mazzoll,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Mlkva,  Mr.  Mlnlsh,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Puclnski,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reld  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rlegle.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowskl.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Slsk 

Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Tlernan,  Mr.  Whltehurst, 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

The  religious  and  cultiu^al  repression 
of  Soviet  Jewry  continues.  Some  3  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children  are  being 
subjected  to  a  systematic  policy  of  spirit- 
ual extermination.  The  ultimate  aim  is 
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the  destruction  of  Soviet  Jewry  as  a 
people,  their  identity  obliterated  under 
the  onslaught  of  an  official  policy  which 
denies  them  the  freedom  to  live  as  Jews 
and  the  freedom  to  leave. 

Today,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  no  Jewish 
schools,  either  in  Yiddish  or  in  Russian, 
are  provided  for  the  Jewish  minority. 

Today,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  no  Jewish 
theater  exists,  either  for  Moscow's 
500.000  Jews,  or  for  Leningrad's  250.000 
Jews. 

Today,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are 
no  Jewish  libraries,  no  social  centers. 

Today,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  no  Jewish 
daily  newspaper,  either  in  Yiddish  or 
Russian,  exi.sts. 

In  1926,  there  were  1,103  synagogues 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  there  are  less 
than  60.  and  almost  half  of  these  are  lo- 
cated in  the  non-European  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  Jewish  populace  resides. 

Alleged  highjackings  of  planes  have 
been  charged,  and  almost  every  indi- 
vidual accused  has  been  a  Jew. 

Emigration  is  severely  restricted,  de- 
spite the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination,  both  of  which  state 
that— 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try, including  his  own  .  .  . 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  abun- 
dantly clear.  In  the  midst  of  this  tragedy, 
though,  there  is  some  hope.  Within  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  truly  heartening  devel- 
opment is  occurring.  A  civil  rights  move- 
ment, with  Jews  in  the  vanguard,  is  de- 
manding of  the  Soviet  Government  free- 
dom to  emigrate.  Worldwide  sympathy 
has  been  aroused,  and  expressions  of  op- 
position to  the  Soviet  Union's  policies 
have  been  heard  from  many  comers.  In 
the  House  last  year,  we  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  December  31 — House  Resolution 
1336 — urging  "fair  and  equitable  justice 
for — the  Soviet  Union's — Jewish  citi- 
zens." 

Yet,  once  having  expressed  our  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  policy,  we  cannot  then  con- 
tentedly sit  back.  We  must  continue  our 
support  for  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  vehicle  to  that  end — a  vehicle  which 
can  be  of  the  greatest  psychological  im- 
portance— is  to  utilize  the  Voice  of 
America  to  broadcast  into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Yiddish,  the  mother  tongue  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  In  the  1959,  Soviet  census — 
the  latest  data  available — it  was  re- 
ported that  2,267.000  Soviet  Jews  speak 
Yiddish.  Most  of  them  can  understand 
Russian  as  well.  But  the  significance  of 
broadcasting  to  them  in  their  own  mother 
language  cannot  be  underestimated. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  article  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  Yiddish  to 
Soviet  Jews.  Dr.  Elias  Schulman.  adjunct 
associate  professor  at  Queens  College. 
CUNY,  has  written,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Soviet  Yiddish  Literature  Today," 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1971  issue  of 
the  American  Zionist: 

A  Jewish  community  concentrated  In  a 
limited  number  of  large  and  small  cities 
creates   a    mlllleu    hospitable    to    literature. 


Moreover,  the  Soviet  Jewish  community  has 
a  vibrant  tradition  of  creating  and  appre- 
ciating literature.  There  is  thus  a  firm  basis 
for  Yiddish  writing.  The  opportunities  for 
reahzing  this  literature,  however,  are  severely 
limited.  The  government  does  everything  pos- 
sible to  discourage  Yiddish  writers  from  their 
creative  efforts.  It  is  only  due  to  external 
pres-sure  and  the  devotion  of  Yiddish  writers 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  Yiddish  writing 
manages  to  survive. 

Dr.  Schulman  points  out.  and  I  stress 
this : 

The  single  remaining  avenue  of  Jewish  ex- 
pression is  Yiddish  literature 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  word.s  about 
the  importance  of  the  Yiddish  language 
to  Soviet  Jewry  are  those  which  Der  Nis- 
ter,  one  of  the  major  Soviet  Yiddish  writ- 
ers and  one  of  Stalin's  victims,  wrote 
some  years  ago: 

I  write  in  Yiddish  not  because  I  cannot 
write  m  any  other  language  or  in  a  lan- 
guage which  is  more  widely  used,  but  because 
there  is  no  one  with  whom  you  can  be  as 
sincere,  honest,  and  truthful  as  you  are  with 
the  mother  who  gave  you  birth  What  sense 
can  all  of  mv  woric  have  if  I  should  think 
that  the  language  of  my  people  is  dying  out? 
I  have  always  been  an  optimist.  I  believe  in 
the  existence  of  my  people  and  my  language 

The  Voice  of  America  can  broadcast  to 
Soviet  Jewry  in  Yiddish.  The  precedents 
exist.  Currently,  the  Voice  broadcasts  to 
several  population  groups  within  the 
Soviet  Union  whose  numbers  are  less 
than  the  total  of  Soviet  Jewry.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Voice  broadcasts  in  their  na- 
tive languages  to  1.3  million  Estonians, 
to  1.8  million  Slovenians.  1.9  million  Lat- 
vians, to  2.73  million  Lithuanians,  to  2.74 
million  Albanians,  to  2.83  million  Geor- 
gians, and  to  2.94  million  Armenians. 

The  Voice  of  America  should  broadcast 
to  Soviet  Jewry  in  Yiddish.  Leonid  Rig- 
erman,  the  30-year-old  physicist  who  I 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  aided  in  emi- 
grating from  the  Soviet  Union  earlier 
this  year,  said  this  past  March  30: 

The  Voice  of  America  .  and  the  BBC  are 
the  only  sources  of  information  for  Soviet 
citizens  that  are  believed. 

The  Voice  of  America  must  broadcast 
to  Soviet  Jewry  in  Yiddish.  These  op- 
pressed people  need  hope.  They  need  to 
know  that  the  world  and  the  United 
States  care  about  what  is  happening  to 
them.  By  broadcasting  in  Yiddish,  we 
can  provide  unparalleled  psychological 
support  for  the  3  million  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  to  these  ends  that  71  Members 
have  today  joined  in  introducing  the  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  Voice  of  America 
to  broadcast  into  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Yiddish  language,  and  that  73  Members 
have  joined  in  signing  the  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
urging  him  to  direct  the  Voice  to  imder- 
take  such  broadcasts. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  to  the  E)i- 
rector  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  list  of  the  73  signatories  to  it, 
follow : 

NUy  26,   1971. 
Hon.  F"RANK  Shakespeare, 
Director.  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shakespeare  ■  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  oppression  under  which  the  Jews  of 


the  Soviet  Union  suffer.  Their  government 
has  pursued  a  course  of  religious  and  cultural 
repression,  aimed  at  destroying  the  Jewish 
identity  of  the  3.000,000  Jews  now  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Virtually  all  of  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate  are  barred  from  doing  so. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  Impact  of  world 
opinion  m  attempting  to  ameliorate  this 
tragic  situation  World  opinion  did.  in  fact, 
play  a  significant  role  in  producing  the  re- 
ductions in  sentences  oi  the  9  Jews  accused 
and  convicted  of  an  alleged  highjackint;.  In 
this  effort  to  mu=ter  world  opinion,  the  House 
of  Representatives  played  a  significant  role 
by  Its  passage  of  House  Re.solutlon  1336  last 
December  31. 

However,  much  of  these  effects  of  world 
opinion,  and  of  the  world  support  for  the 
Soviet  Jews,  is  unknown  to  them,  because 
the  Soviet  press  bars  them  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  sympathy  they  have 
ari^used.  They  need  hope. 

Thst  hope  and  that  knowledge  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Voice  of  America,  which  broad- 
casts into  the  Soviet  Union  Currently,  how- 
ever, the  Voice  of  America  does  not  broadcast 
m  Yiddish,  the  native  tongue  of  many  of 
the  3  million  Soviet  Jews  True,  many  of 
them  can  speak  Russian,  a.i  well  as  Yiddish, 
and  so  can  understand  our  current  broad- 
casts. But,  some  of  them  cannot.  And  equally 
important,  the  very  fact  of  broadcasting  In 
Yiddish  can  be  an  enormotisly  important 
psychological  uplift  for  these  oppressed 
people. 

Currently,  the  Voice  of  America  has  several 
targe:  populations  smaller  than  the  total  of 
Soviet  Jewry    For  example,  the  Voice  broad- 
casts to   the  following   target  population  in 
their  native  tongues: 
Estonian,  1.3  million. 
Slovenian.  1,8  million, 
Latvian,  1.0  million. 
Lithuanian,  2.73  million. 
Albanian.  2.74  million. 
Georitian.  2,83  million. 
Armenian.  2  94  million. 
We  urge  you  to  direct  the  Voice  of  America 
to  begin  broadcasts,  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the 
Yiddish  language.  As  we  have  said,  this  action 
would  fill  a  need  which  exists,  and  it  would 
provide   psychological   support   of  enormous 
importance    to    the    3,000,000    Jews    of    the 
Soviet  Union. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely. 
Members  of  Congress:  William  P.  Ryan, 
John     Buchanan,     Gilbert     Gude,    P. 
Bradford    Morse.    Thomas    P.    O'Neill, 
James  H.  Scheuer,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
John    B.    Anderson.    FYank    Annunzlo, 
and  BUI  Archer. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley.  Herman  Badlllo,  WU. 
liam   A.    Barrett,   Nick   Beglch,   Mario 
Blaggl,  Jonathan  b.  Bingham,  Edward 
P.  Boland,  J.  Herbert  Burke,  James  A. 
Burke,    Philip    Burton,    Hugh    Carey, 
Emanuel    Celler,    Lawrence    Coughlin, 
Philip  Crane,  and  John  Culver. 
George   Danlelson,   Harold   D.   Donohue, 
John  G.  Dow,   Robert  F.    Drlnan,  Bob 
Eckhardt,    Don    Edwards,   Joshua   Ell- 
berg.  Marvin  L.  Esch,   Hamilton  Fish. 
Daniel    J     Flood.    Thomas    S.     Foley. 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  and  Robert  N. 
Giaimo. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Ella  T.  Grasso,  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  William  D.  Hathaway, 
Augustus   P.    Hawkins,    Ken    Hechler, 
Henry    Helstoskl,    Frank    Horton,    Ed- 
ward I.  Koch,  Peter  N.  Kyros,  Norman 
P  Lent.  Clarence  D.  Long,  and  Romany 
L.  Mazzoll.  ^|r 

Joseph  M.  McDade,  John  Melcher,  ^ff^t 
Mikva,  Joseph  G.  Mlnish,  VJj^fm  S. 
Moorhead,  and  Robert  N.  Ci^lx. 
Claude  Pepper.  Bertram  L.  Podell,  Walter 
E.  Powell.  Melvln  Price.  Roman  C. 
Puclnskl,   Thomas  M.  Rees,  Ogden  R. 
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Reld,  Donald  W.  Reigle,  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  and  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 
B    F.  Slsk,  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Robert  O. 
Tiernan,  G.  William  Whitehurst,  Les- 
ter L.  Wolff,  and  Sidney  R.  Yates. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

George  Romney  took  himself  from  a 
poverty-ridden  boyhood  to  a  succession 
of  business  and  trade  association  jobs, 
climaxed  his  corporate  career  by  revital- 
izing American  Motors,  then  became 
Governor  of  Michigan,  and  is  now  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


EXCHANGE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  CREDITS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Hogan)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent social  security  and  civil  service  laws 
provide  much  needed  retirement,  dis- 
ability and  survivors  protection  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  Nation's  civilian 
work  force.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
group  that  migrates  from  private  to 
Federal  employment  who  may  end  up 
with  inadequate  protection,  or  even  no 
protection  at  all  in  some  cases. 

From  time  to  time  legislation  has  been 
introduced  to  correct  this  situation,  but 
up  to  now  no  action  has  been  taken.  One 
such  piece  of  legislation,  H.R.  918,  was 
Introduced  by  Congresswoman  Mink  of 
Hawaii  and  I  am  proud  to  be  included 
in  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is 
rather  simple  in  concept  in  that  it  pro- 
vides that  whenever  a  person  has  credit 
under  social  security  and  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  program  his  credits 
will  be  combined  in  whatever  way  will 
give  him,  or  in  the  case  of  his  death  his 
dependents,   the   highest   benefits. 

The  need  for  legislation  providing  for 
a  transfer  of  credits  between  social  se- 
curity and  the  civil  service  system  has 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 
In  the  past  legislation  providing  for  a 
transfer  of  credit  between  the  two  sys- 
tems has  not  been  acted  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  The  primary  reason,  how- 
3ver.  is  probably  that  jurisdiction  over 
the  two  programs  resides  in  two  com- 
mittees of  the  House — social  security 
comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  while  the 
civil  service  system  is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofiflce 
and  Civil  Service.  This  split  Jurisdiction 
would  not  have  impeded  action  on  the 
measure  if  the  measure  were  as  simple 
in  execution  as  it  is  in  concept.  Because 
of  the  complexities  of  the  civil  service 
and  social  security  systems,  there  would 
be  some  administrative  problems  to  solve 


before  any  exchange  of  credits  program 
could  work.  Therefore,  whenever  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  comes  up,  the  problems 
involved  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  are 
rolled  out  and  the  responsible  commit- 
tee suggests  that  a  study  be  made.  For  ex- 
ample, a  transfer  of  credits  scheme  was 
proposed  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  social  security 
bill,  H.R.  5710,  in  1967.  The  clean  bill. 
H.R.  17550,  that  was  reported,  however, 
contained  no  such  provision,  while  the 
reports  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  recommended  that  a  study 
be  made. 

The  report  on  this  study  was  sefig  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  in  January 
1969  and  recommended  that  there  be  a 
transfer  of  credits  between  the  social 
security  and  civil  service  systems.  Up  to 
now,  however,  no  legislation  has  been 
acted  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  has 
been  too  much  delay  in  this  matter  and 
that  the  appropriate  way  to  fill  this  ser- 
ious gap  in  the  retirement,  disability  and 
survivors  protection  of  a  significant  part 
of  the  Nation's  work  force  is  to  legislate 
rather  than  to  study.  Therefore.  I  urge 
the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  act  promptly  on  the  matter, 
to  report  out  a  bill  so  that  the  full  House 
may  have  an  opportimity  to  express  It- 
self on  this  important  matter. 

In  concept,  the  legislation  needed  is 
not  very  complex.  It  needs  to  provide 
only  that  whenever  an  individual  works 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  for  a 
private  employer  he  should  be  given 
credit  for  all  of  his  work  under  one  sys- 
tem or  the  other  so  that  his  benefits  will 
be  maximized  and  the  cost  of  the  benefits 
should  be  shared  between  the  two  sys- 
tems in  proportion  to  the  payments  he 
had  made  to  each  program.  If  there  are 
problems  to  be  solved  in  working  out  the 
administrative  details  of  such  a  program. 
I  §hould  be  quite  happy  to  assist  the  re- 
sponsible committees  in  whatever  way 
lihey  would  request.  My  wish  is  that  ac- 
tion on  the  measure  begin  soon. 


ELDERLY.    HANDICAPPED   DESERVE 
TRAVEL   FARE   BREAK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  to  permit  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  to  travel 
free  or  at  reduced  rates  on  the  Nation's 
commercial  air,  rail,  and  buslines. 

My  bill  will  benefit  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped,  with  their  limited  incomes 
and  critical  mobility  problems,  and  it  will 
help  the  transportation  industry,  with 
its  large  number  of  empty  seats. 

There  are  20  million  Americans  age  65 
and  over,  including  nearly  1  million  in 
New  York  City  alone,  plus  more  than  6 
million  Americans  who  are  severely 
handicapped. 

Similarly  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey. 


Persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  would 
be  able  to  travel  at  free  or  reduced  fares 
on  airlines,  railroads,  and  buslines. 

The  same  discounts  would  be  available 
to  the  blind,  the  mentally  and  physical- 
ly handicapped,  and  persons  travelmg  in 
their  attendance  on  airlines.  Rail  and 
buslines  are  already  covered  under  pres- 
ent law. 

This  legislation  would  be  permissive, 
allowing  the  carrier  to  decide  for  itself 
how  much,  if  any.  discount  to  offer. 

Airlines  currently  offer  discounts  of  33 
to  50  percent  to  certain  yoimg  passengers 
as  part  of  a  program  to  encourage  young 
persons  to  acquire  the  aviation  liabit 
early  so  that  they  will  become  steady  air- 
line passengers  as  adults. 

The  Nation's  rail  and  buslines  have 
offered  reduced  fares  for  more  than  three 
decades  to  the  blind  and  their  sighted 
guides  as  well  as  to  handicapped  persons 
and  their  attendants. 

For  years,  the  railroads  permitted  a 
deterioration  of  service  so  as  to  drive 
away  passengers.  Now  the  Congress  has 
established  Amtrak  to  try  to  reverse  that 
trend,  if  It  is  not  already  too  late.  Am- 
trak would,  in  my  opinion,  be  wise  to 
follow  the  suggestion  of  this  bill  and  offer 
special  promotional  fares  to  the  elderly 
as  a  major  part  dl  its  effort  to  lure 
people  back  to  riding  trains. 

Vast  numbers  of  our  senior  and  handi- 
capped citizens  are  on  fixed  incomes — 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  elderly  have 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  These 
are  the  people  who  suffer  most  in  times 
of  inflation,  and  each  fare  increase  can 
be  a  severe  blow  to  them. 

Fare  reductions  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  could  prove  beneficial  to  all 
concerned. 

New  York  City's  subways,  for  example, 
reduced  fares  for  senior  citizens  diu-ing 
offpeak  hours  and  experienced  a  26-per- 
cent increase  in  ridership  the  first  year. 
I  anticipate  a  similar  response  for  the 
air,  rail,  and  buslines  if  my  proposal  is 
adopted. 

There  is  not  a  carrier  in  the  transpor- 
tation business  that  could  not  use  the 
extra  business.  They  all  have  more  empty 
seats  than  they  need.  Airline  load  fac- 
tors last  year,  for  example,  were  just  un- 
der 49  percent  for  both  truck  and  local 
service  carriers. 

Adoption  of  my  proposal  would  open 
up  a  virtually  untapped  market  of  mil- 
lions of  persons. 

But  beyond  the  economics  involved, 
there  are  some  very  real  human  con- 
siderations. 

Meaningful  fare  concessions  could  well 
encourage  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons to  travel  more  often.  That  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  relieving  some  of  the 
misery  and  boredom  of  advanced  age 
and  infirmity,  permitting  them  to  visit 
friends,  and  relatives  more  easily. 

Studies  show  that  only  40  percent  of 
Americans,  age  50  and  over,  have  ever 
traveled  by  airplane.  The  figure  for  the 
population  as  a  whole  is  only  47  percent. 
Senior  citizens  currently  make  up  only 
5  percent  of  the  airlines'  customers. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  they  do 
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not  want  to  travel  by  air.  More  and  more 
*ouId  like  to,  but  they  find  the  door 
locked.  My  bill  could  be  the  key  to  un- 
lock that  door,  giving  millions  of  Amer- 
icans not  only  the  opportunity  but  the 
needed  encouragement  to  get  more  en- 
joyment out  of  life. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  promotional  and 
discount  fares  for  young  people,  busi- 
nessmen, servicemen,  clergy,  and  fam- 
ilies. The  time  has  come  to  do  something 
for  the  forgotten  Americans,  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped. 

H.R.  8754 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  in  order  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  to  handicapped  persons 
and  persons  who  are  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or    older,    and    to    amend    the    Interstate 
Commerce    Act    to    authorize   free    or    re- 
duced rate  transportation  for  persons  who 
are  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
403(b)   of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
Is  amended   ( 1 )    by  inserting  after  "persons 
In  connection  with  such  accident;"  the  fol- 
lowing:   persons  who  are  slxty-flve  years  of 
age  or  older,  and  handicapped  persons  when 
the   handicapped   person   requires  such   at- 
tendance;", and  (2)  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion the  term    handicapped  persons'  means 
the  blind  and  other  persons  who  are  physi- 
cally  or   mentally    handicapped,   as   further 
defined  by  regxilations  of  the  Board." 

Sec.  2.  Section  22  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "or 
commutation  passenger  tickets;"  the  fol- 
lowing: 'noting  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons who  are  si.xty-five  years  of  age  or  older 
free  or  at  reduced  rates; ". 


CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'S  SERVICES: 
MENTAL  RETARDATION  EMPHA- 
SIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Corman)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  budget  consideration  that  is 
critical  to  the  future  health  and  produc- 
tivity of  many  of  this  Nation's  young 
children.  I  am  referring  to  the  portion 
of  maternal  and  child  health  budget 
which  provides  funds  to  States  through 
formula  grants  for  crippled  children's 
services.  Since  the  original  authorization 
under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1935.  crippled  children's  services  have 
provided  care  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  handicapped  children.  More  recently, 
many  States  have  been  forced  to  elim- 
inate services,  delay  needed  services  to 
crippled  children,  lose  program  person- 
nel and  freeze  vacant  positions. 

In  1935,  when  the  program  was  first 
established,  crippled  children's  services 
were  provided  to  those  youngsters  with 
orthopedic  handicaps  that  were  surgi- 
cally correctable,  and  very  few  other 
types  of  handicapped  children  were  ac- 
cepted into  State  programs.  With  ad- 
vances in  medical  science  and  preventive 


medicine,  the  reduction  of  cases  of  polio- 
myelitis and  bone  tuberculosis  allowed 
the  States  to  expand  their  definitions  of 
handicapped  to  include  epileptic  children 
and  those  with  congenital  heart  defects. 
Programs  now  meet  the  medical  needs 
of  children  with  cystic  fibrosis,  hemo- 
philia, leukemia,  cerebral  palsy,  hearing 
defects,  smd  many  congenital  defects. 

Prior  to  1963  few  retarded  children 
were  included  in  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams. The  1963  amendment  earmarked 
funds  especially  for  retarded  children 
and  States  were  able  to  remove  limita- 
tions on  providing  care  to  such  children. 
Many  children  who  are  mentally  retard- 
ed as  well  as  physically  handicapped  are 
now  able  to  qualify  for  services.  In  1969. 
over  45,000  children  with  some  form  of 
mental  retardation  received  care  under 
crippled  children's  funds. 

Many  crippled  children's  agencies  are 
providing  followup  care  for  the  large 
number  of  children  who  are  handicapped 
as  a  result  of  the  worst  German  mea- 
sles— rubella — epidemic  in  U.S.  history — 
1963-65.  The  children  affected  in  the 
early  months  of  the  epidemic  are  now  of 
school  age  and  therefore  the  full  impact 
of  their  defects  is  now  apparent.  Some 
children,  thought  to  be  mildly  affected  at 
first,  exhibit  signs  of  brain  damage  and 
have  learning  problems.  The  number  of 
severely  handicapped  children  with  hear- 
ing defects  on  crippled  children's  rosters 
has  been  increasing. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  crippled 
children's  services  provides  that  services 
should  be  made  available  to  children  in 
all  States  by  1975.  If  this  commitment  is 
to  be  fulfilled,  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able increase  in  appropriations  to  allow 
for  program  expansion.  In  1970  crippled 
children's  services  were  appropriated 
$58  million,  in  1971  this  appropriation 
was  increased  to  $58.6  million,  not  even 
enough  to  allow  for  the  standard  rate  of 
inflation.  The  result  of  this  limited  ap- 
propriation was  that  many  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs  were  unable  to  continue 
providing  services  at  their  present  pro- 
gram level,  and,  in  fact,  many  have  had 
to  make  substantial  cutbacks  in  the  vari- 
ety of  services  provided  as  well  as  the 
number  of  children  reached.  All  crippled 
children's  programs  in  the  States  of 
Delaware,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and 
North  Carolina  have  completely  halted 
their  intake  programs  with  the  exception 
of  extreme  emergencies.  Other  States 
including  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
South  Carolina  are  experiencing  similar 
problems  and  consequently  have  had  to 
severely  limit  the  number  of  children 
served.  Other  State  programs  are  making 
little  or  no  progress  toward  the  inclusion 
of  additional  handicapped  and  mentally 
retarded  children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
asking  that  funds  for  the  maternal  and 
child  health  service  be  considerably  in- 
creased. Medical  care  provided  to  crip- 
pled children  is  only  one  portion  of  a  very 
worthwhile  overall  program  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  among  our 
Nation's  most  valuable  resource,  our 
young  children. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY  SITUA- 
TION: REPREHENSIBLE  JOUR- 
NALISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania t  Mr.  Flood  » ,  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  alert  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
our  country  to  the  dangers  in  the  Carib- 
bean, in  which  the  Panama  Canal  is  a 
key  objective  of  Communist  power,  I  have 
addressed  this  body  on  many  occasions 
concerning  various  aspects  of  the  isth- 
mian problem.  There  are  only  two  serious 
issues:  First,  retention  by  the  United 
States  of  its  undiluted  treaty  based  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  and  authority  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal;  and 
second,  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal.  However  important  all 
other  questions  may  be,  they  are  irrele-* 
vant  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
fuse the  crucial  issues  of  sovereignty  and 
major  modernization. 

■With  few  exceptions,  the  mass  news 
media  of  the  United  States,  always  urg- 
ing generosity  on  the  part  of  our  coun- 
try to  "little  Panama,"  never  presents 
realistically  the  absolute  necessity  for 
adequate  U.S.  authority  where  there  are 
grave  U.S.  responsibilities.  These  obliga- 
tions include  exclusive  sovereign  power, 
rights  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone 
for  the  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  strategic  Pan- 
ama Canal.  This  waterway  is  located  in 
a  region  of  endemic  revolution  and  end- 
less political  turmoil,  at  times  featured  by 
violence,  assassinations,  and  even  organ- 
ized mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  that 
required  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  and  the  canal  itself. 

In  an  interpretative  report  written  on 
the  isthmus  under  the  title  of  "Trouble 
Brewing  in  Panama. "  Jeremiah  O'Leary, 
Latin  American  correspondent  of  the 
Evening  Star  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the 
eariy  May  13,  1971,  edition  of  that  paper, 
warns  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  outbreak 
of  violence  comparable  to  that  of  Jan- 
uary 1964.  Unfortunately,  his  treatment 
of  this  subject  is  highly  unrealistic  and 
could  not  be  better  calculated  to  bring 
about  violence  and  to  undermine  the 
United  States,  which  is  solely  responsi- 
ble for  maintaining  the  security  of  tran- 
sit. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  his  article.  It — 

First.  States  that  "U.S.  presence  in  the 
Canal  Zone  is  much  more  irritating  than 
it  has  to  be"  and  describes  it  as  an  an- 
noying "coexistence." 

Second.  Urges  cession  to  Panama  of 
parts  of  the  Canal  Zone — France  and 
Albrook  Fields. 

Third.  Suggests  that  "Panamanian 
courts  ought  to  handle  all  matters  in- 
volving their  own  citizens''  in  the  zone 
but  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  U.S. 
citizens  involved  in  cases  occurring  in 
Panama  are  tried  in  Panamanian  courts. 

Fourth.  Condemns  U.S.  control  of  the 
5-mile  Thatcher  Highway  that  connects 
the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  with  the  road 
system  of  Panama  but  fails  to  mention 
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that  the  control  of  this  highway  is  part 
of  Canal  defense. 

Fifth.  Criticizes  the  operation  of  U.S. 
commissaries  in  the  Canal  Zone,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health 
and  morale  of  Panama  Canal  employees 
and  protection  against  unfair  practices. 

Sixth.  Incorrectly  refers  to  the  an- 
nuity paid  Panama  by  the  United  States 
as  a  "yearly  rent"  for  the  Canal  Zone, 
which,  as  will  be  later  shown,  is  grossly 
misleading. 

Seventh.  Condemns  the  1903  Treaty 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  main  prob- 
lems with  Panama  but  does  not  define  its 
chief  points. 

Eighth.  Fails  to  state  that  the  sources 
of  revenue  in  the  Canal  Zone  give  Pan- 
ama one  of  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
comes in  Latin  America  and  that  some 
15.000  Panamanians  are  employed  in  the 
Zone. 

The  essential  facts  are  brief  and  sim- 
ple. In  the  1903  Treaty,  Panama  granted 
the  powers  of  sovereignty  en  bloc  in 
perpetuity  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  of 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights, 
power  or  authority,  for  which  grant  there 
w  as  an  indemnity  paid  to  Panama  by  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  secured  title  to  all  privately  owned 
land  and  property  in  the  zone  by  pur- 
chase from  individual  property  owners, 
making  the  Canal  Zone  the  most  costly 
territorial  acquisition  in  U.S.  history. 

As  to  the  annuity,  this  is  not  a  "yearly 
rent "  but  was  originally  an  annual  obli- 
gation of  the  Panama  Railroad  for 
8250,000  assumed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  1903  treaty.  This  amount  was  later 
adjusted  to  $430,000  because  of  the  de- 
valuation of  the  gold  dollar  and,  still 
later,  increased  by  $1,500,000  from  State 
Department  appropriations,  making  a 
total  annuity  of  $1,930,000. 

The  hostile  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
O'Leary  are  not  surprising  to  me  for  they 
conform  to  the  majority  report  in  the 
1967  booklet  on  "Panama  Canal  Issues 
and  Treaty  Talks,"  published  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  Studies  of  Georgetown 
University,  in  which  he  was  an  active 
participant.  Additional  information  on 
the  1967  report  can  be  found  in  my 
analysis  of  it  in  an  address  to  the  House 
on  June  8,  1967.  on  "Panama  Canal 
Issues  and  Treaty  Talks:  Defects  and 
Validities"  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  113,  part  11.  pages  15192- 
151207.  In  that  address,  I  quoted  the  full 
text  of  the  minority  views  in  the  1967 
report  by  Vice  Adm.  T.  G.  W.  Settle  and 
Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer.  Their  views,  which 
are  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
destroyed  the  credibility  of  the  majority 
report  to  which  Mr.  O'Leary  subscribes 
Like  so  many  North  Americans,  he  seems 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  should  give  to  other  countries 
\  ast  sums  of  our  taxpayers'  money  with- 
out the  least  semblance  of  authority  as 
to  how  the  donations  should  be  used. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  the  issue 
on  the  Isthmus  is  not  U.S.  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  versus  Pana- 
manian but  U.S.  sovereignty  versus 
Soviet  domination.  The  acquisition  of 
Cuba  by  tht  U.S.S.R.  was  made  for  the 
.sperific  purpose  of  the  final  takeover  of 


the  canal,  with  complete  domination  of 
Panama  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
All  of  this,  which  is  so  plain  to  realistic 
observers,  is  absolutely  ignored  by  Mr. 
O'Leary  whose  shabby  sentimentalism 
overwhelms  his  judgment  and  furthers 
Soviet  policy. 

If  the  United  States  should  leave  the 
Isthmus,  which  the  Communists  are 
aiming  to  bring  about,  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  immediately  dominate  the  canal 
enterprise  and  Panama  would  be  treated 
as  are  the  Soviet  satellites  adjacent  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  only  protec- 
tion that  Latin  American  countries  have 
today  against  Soviet  assault  is  that  which 
the  United  States  is  able  to  give  them. 
Furthermore,  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  give  any  such  aid  or  support 
would  be  seriously  impaired  unless  it 
continues  in  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  its  protective  frame  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  close  this  critical 
commentary  with  the  observation  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone 
with  the  resources  now  available  could 
undertake  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  ignore  the  long 
established  Soviet  policy  to  drive  the 
United  States  from  the  Isthmus.  The  dis- 
semination in  the  mass  news  media  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  of  such  superficial, 
trivial,  erroneous,  and  misleading  infor- 
mation as  that  in  the  O'Leary  article  is 
an  impelling  reason  for  the  House  to 
adopt  without  further  delay  the  pending 
House  resolutions  on  Panama  Canal 
sovereignty  introduced  by  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hall  i  and  myself,  and  cosponsored 
by  many  other  Members  of  the  House. 

As  the  indicated  news  story  is  not  only 
inadequate  but  also  irresponsible,  repre- 
hensible and  vicious,  I  deem  it  appropri- 
ate that  the  foregoing  analysis  be  made 
of  the  O'Leary  article,  which  I  quote 
as  part  of  my  remarks  along  with  the 
text  of  the  cited  identical  resolutions  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  United  States  main- 
tain its  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  May   13.   1971) 

In'tehpretive   Report:    Trovble   Brewing   in 

Panama 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Panama  Citt. — A  renewed  outbreak  of  the 
1964  Anti-American  violence  Is  regarded  as  a 
distinct  possibility  by  level-headed  people  of 
both  nationalities  here  In  the  narrows  of 
America  where  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  uneasily  coexist. 

Panama  like  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  is 
undergoing  a  new  surge  of  nationalism  while 
the  U.S.  presence  In  the  Canal  Zone  is  much 
more  irritating  than  it  has  to  be. 

There  are  annoying  circumstances  in  the 
coexistence  that  might  be  easily  remedied, 
except  that  the  Treaty  of  1903  requires  an 
act    of    Congress    to   change   anything. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  im- 
passes that  pwDvir  fuel  on  what  smoulders 
here: 

UNtfSED    AIR    BASE 

Prance  Field,  a  naval  air  station  on  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  zone,  has  not  been  used  by 
the  United  States  since  World  War  II  and 
Panama  wants  to  utilize  the  acreage.  But  it 
is  geographicaUly  inside  the  lO-mlle  wide 
Canal  Zone  and  U.S.  law  would  apply  to  any- 
one, even  Panamanians,  who  lived  or  worked 
there.  For  example,  the  U.S.  minimum  wage 


would  have  to  apply,  and  Panama  is  not 
about  to  let  that  happen.  So  France  Field 
sits. 

Albrook  Field  on  the  Pacific  side  houses 
nothing  much  more  strategic  than  a  private 
flying  club  and  a  Geodetic  Survey  headquar- 
ters. The  U.S.  does  not  tise  It  and  Panama 
can't. 

If  two  Panamanians  have  a  traffic  accident 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  they  go  before  U.S.  courts 
and  perhaps  to  a  U.S.  zonlan  Jail.  An  Ameri- 
can who  offends  gravely  in  the  zone  might  go 
to  a  federal  prison  in  the  U.S.,  but  a  Pana- 
manian offender  goes  to  a  U.S.  Jail  in  the 
zone.  It  seems  reasonable  to  many  Americans 
that  Panamanian  courts  ought  to  handle  all 
matters  involving  their  own  citizens. 

Panama  cannot  collect  income  taxes  di- 
rectly from  its  citizens  who  work  and  live  in 
the  zone.  The  U.S.  collects  the  tax  and  hands 
it  over  to  Panama  and  contested  cases  cause 
all  sorts  of  arguments. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  is  that  of  a  road 
from  Panama  City  to  two  fast  growing  Pana- 
manian towns — Arrajian  and  La  Chorrera.  To 
reach  these  areas,  Panamanians  must  cross  a 
5-mlle  stretch  of  the  Canal  Zone  over  a  two- 
lane  road  that  was  built  In  Model  T  Ford 
days.  The  U.S.  won't  repair  It  or  widen  it  be- 
cause It  has  no  use  for  the  road.  Being  Inside 
the  zone,  the  stretch  cannot  be  touched  by 
Panamanian  engineers.  Americans  shrug 
helplessly  and  Panamanians  fulminate  every 
time   they   traverse   the  potholed  stretch. 

There  are  retail  stores  In  the  zone  that 
undersell  Panamanian  stores,  which  they  can 
do  since  the  Psuaama  Canal  Co.  subsidizes  the 
stores  through  procuremer.t  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Americans  in  the  zone  find 
California  oranges  on  the  shelves  in  a  land 
where  oranges  grow  prollfically. 

UNITED  STATES  IN  NO  HURRY 

The  reason  little  can  be  done  to  change  the 
situation  is  that  the  U.S.  occupies  the  zone 
through  a  68-year-old  treaty.  Any  change  re- 
quires a  modlflcation  of  the  treaty  that  In 
turn  requires  ratification  by  the  Senate,  an 
often  lengthy  process. 

The  U.S  Is  in  no  hurry  to  renegotiate  the 
treaty.  Washington's  strategy  is  to  handle  it 
as  a  three-way  package,  using  Panama's 
anxiety  over  the  existing  waterway  to  obtain 
a  better  deal  for  the  projected  sea-level  canal 
some  time  in  the  next  30  years. 

The  existing  treaty  makes  two  assump- 
tions: First,  that  Panama  is  sovereign  and 
can  do  what  It  likes  with  Its  territory  and 
second  that  it  grants  the  U.S.  certain  rights 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  does  not  cede  or  trans- 
fer territory;  It  merely  gives  the  U.S.  the  right 
to  act  in  a  sovereign  way  over  a  strip  of  land 
through  which  the  canal  passes. 

What  has  grown  into  being  In  Panama  is  a 
dichotomy.  The  republic  is  a  military  dic- 
tatorship but  has  only  private  enterprise,  a 
mildly  supervised  press  and  largely  civilian 
government. 

The  Canal  Zone,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
presided  over  by  an  Army  general,  David 
Parker,  has  no  private  enterprise  and  the 
newspa[>er  is  government -owned.  The  canal 
company  is  wholly  owned  by  the  US  gov- 
ernment and  the  sole  stockholder  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  army. 

Panama  gets  a  yearly  rent  and  benefits 
hugely  from  the  canal.  It  would  be  a  steamy 
backwater  of  little  interest  to  anyone  if  the 
canal  were  not  here. 

But  the  bifurcation  of  her  territory  by  a 
foreign  jKiwer  and  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
within  the  zone  by  the  U.S.  becomes  more 
Intolerable  every  year.  The  Zonlans  do  not 
help  much  with  their  George  Wallace  stickers, 
general  contemp*.  for  the  Panamanians  and 
the  colonial  style  in  which  they  live. 

Panama  and  the  U.S.  are  supposed  to  be 
negotiating  not  one  but  three  new  treaties — 
one  to  change  arrangements  on  the  existing 
canal;  one  for  a  new  sea-level  canal  at  some 
future  time  and  one  for  military  bases.  But 
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the  only  treaty  that  matters  much  to  the 
Panama  today  ts  the  canal  they  see  and  the 
zone  they  despise. 


Resolution 

Whereas  It  is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  the  United 
States  maintain  its  indispensable  sovereign- 
ty and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama    Canal:    and 

Whereas,  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  the  United  States  and 
Great.  Britain,  the  United  States  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Convention  of  Con- 
stantinople of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the 
operation,  regulation,  and  management  of 
said    canal:    and 

Whereas,  by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bimau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
public of  Paiiama  granted  full  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  in  perpetuity 
to  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Pa- 
nama Canal  ai'.d  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  e.xerctse  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereig.n  rights,  power,  or  author- 
ity:    and 

Whereas  under  the  TTiomson-Urrutla 
Treaty  of  April  6.  1914,  proclaimed  March 
30,  1922  between  Renublic  of  Colombia  and 
the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia recoeinzed  that  tho  title  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  is  vested  "en- 
tirely and  absolutely"  in  the  United  States 
and  In  the  United  States  granted  important 
rights  In  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Railroad  to  Colombia;  and 

Whereas  from  1904  through  June  30, 
1968,  the  United  States  has  made  an  aggre- 
g:ate  net  investment  in  said  canal,  includ- 
ing defense,  of  over  $5,000,000,000;   and 

Whereas  said  Investment  or  any  part 
thereof  could  never  be  recovered  In  the  event 
of  Panamanian  seizure,  United  States  aban- 
donment of  the  canal  enterprise,  or  under 
any  other  clrctimstances;  and 

Whereas  under  article  IV  section  3,  clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  :he  United  States  )s  specifically  vested 
in  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  Panama  Canal 
traffic  orlgmates  or  terminates  in  the  United 
States  ports:   and 

Whereas  said  canal  is  of  vital  strategic  im- 
portance ana  imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
dffense  and  to  the  secu.ity  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Panama  itself:  ana 

Whereas,  during  the  preceding  administra- 
tion, the  United  States  conducted  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Panama  which 
resulted  in  proposed  treaties  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  United  States  would  relinquish 
Us  control  over  the  Cana!  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  with  the  gift  of  both  to  Panama;  and 

Whereas  the  present  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  seeks  to  renew  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  looking  toward  a 
similar  treaty  or  treaties;  and 

Whereas  the  December  1,  1970,  report  by 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoc^anic  Canal  Study 
Commission  revues  the  entire  canal  situa- 
tion, mclud  ng  ^unendei  ut  the  Canal  Zon^ 
to  P.tnama  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal by  an  international  organisation  not  sub- 
ject to  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  said 
Cammissir.n  would  place  the  United  States 
in  a  position  of  heavy  responsibility  without 
requisite  authority  and  invite  a  takeover  by 
Soviet  power  of  the  isthmus  as  occurred  in 
Cuba,  o-.h;r  Latin  American  countries,  and 
at  the  Suez  Canal     Now.  therefore,  be  Ir 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  cf  the  House 
of  Representa'ives  that  the  Gavernment  of 
the  United  .States  should  maintain  and  pro- 
tect Its  .sovereten  rights  and  Jurisdiction  over 
said  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  and  that 


the  United  States  Government  should  in  no 
way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any 
of  these  sovereign  rights  Jurisdiction,  terri- 
tory, or  property  to  any  other  sovereign  na- 
tion or  to  any  international  organization 
which  rights,  sovereignty,  and  Jurisdiction 
are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  the  entire  Western  Hem- 
isphere including  the  canal  and  Panama 


SHOCKLEY  ON  INTELLIGENCE  AND 
RACE 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr.  Rarick  i  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  race  rela- 
tions continue  to  deteriorate  and  as  do- 
mestic violence,  shootout^,  and  crimes  in- 
crease, the  politicians  look  for  solution.^ 
in  more  taxpayer  handouts.  Liberals  and 
egalitarians  who  refuse  to  admit  their 
errors  would  aggravate  the  problems  by 
seeking  more  regulations  and  control. 
Yet  Prof.  William  B.  Shockley.  Nobel 
laureate  and  scientific  intellectual  whOvse 
interest  in  approaching  a  solution  by  un- 
derstanding of  the  root  causes  rather 
than  treating  hysterical  effects,  is  unable 
to  get  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  even  consider  the  genetics  approach 
to  intelligence  and  race. 

Last  evening's  paper  carried  the  tragic 
reports  of  a  race  riot  among  U.S.  military 
personnel  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base. 
Calif,;  the  dismissal  of  all  criminal 
charges  against  the  Black  Panthers 
Bobby  Seale  and  Encka  Huggins;  from 
Korea,  the  report  of  exploding  hand- 
grenades  to  protest  so-called  racial  dis- 
crimination: and  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
a  mayor's  proclamation  setting  aside 
May  17  to  June  18  as  "NAACP  month." 

The  tncidents  and  problems  of  the  day 
cry  out  for  honest  and  realistic  solution. 
Can  they  but  remind  all  of  the  need  for 
Dr.  Shockley's  investigation  and  scien- 
tific approach  on  racial  differences. 

Every  American  must  be  convinced  by 
now  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  ra- 
cial policies  and  social  justice  programs 
undertc^ken  bv  our  National  Government. 
A  change  is  necessary  at  an  early  date — 
before  it  is  too  late. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  even  the  most 
brainvva.shed  egalitarian  and  idealistic 
dogooder  that  groups  are  not  individuals 
and  that  there  is  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  than  the  myth 
and  superstition  of  the  color  of  the  skin. 

I  include  related  newsclippings  at  this 
point: 

(From  the  (Washington,  DC.)  Evening  Star. 

May  25.  1971 1 

Letters  to  the  Edttor 

intelligence  and  race 

Sir;  Yotir  editorial  exhibited  tjiilcal  exam- 
ples of  the  unsearch  dogmatism  that  char- 
acterize rejection  of  my  proposals— there  is 
no  way  to  determine  truth— it  would  be 
harmful  to  know  I  doubt  neither  the  sin- 
cerity nor  the  good  intentions  of  your  edi- 
torial wTiter.  I  diagnose  his  obtuseness  as 
having  a  theologlco-sclentlfic  foundation  I 
call  It  the  "Apple  of  God's  Eye  Obsession" — 
God  meaning,  for  some,  the  proper  soclo- 
blologlcal  order  of  the  universe.  True  believ- 
ers of  this  obsession  hold  that  God  has  de- 
signed nature's  laws  so  that  good  Intentions 
sufSce   to  ensure  humanity's   well-being 

The  theory  that  Intelligence  is  largely  de- 


termined by  the  genes,  and  that  the  races 
may  differ  In  distribution  of  mental  cajiacity 
offends  equalltarian-environmentallsm — an 
Important  featvire  of  the  contemporary  form 
of  the  "Apple  of  God's  Eye  Obsession,"  The 
preponderance  of  the  world's  Intellectual 
community  resists  the  fact  that  nature  can 
be  cruel  to  the  newborn  baby.  Babies  too 
often  get  an  unfair  shake  from  a  badly- 
loaded  parental  genetic  dice  cup.  At  the  acme 
of  unfairness  are  features  of  racial  differ- 
ences that  my  own  research  inescapably 
leads  me  to  conclude  exist;  Nature  has  color- 
coded  groups  of  individuals  so  that  statisti- 
cally reliable  predictions  of  their  adaptabil- 
ity to  Intellectually  rewarding  and  effective 
lives  can  easily  be  made  and  profitably  be 
used    by    the    pragmatic    man-ln-the-street. 

Neither  your  editorial  nor  the  related  arti- 
cle (by  John  Lannan  on  April  28 1  report  the 
new  research  findings  and  Inventions  of  my 
paper  My  new  analysis  concludes  that  one 
typical  "Negro"  population  has  Individuals 
that  differ  greatly  In  percentage  of  Caucasian 
ancestry — probably  from  5  percent  to  sixty 
percent.  I  also  reported  that  twelve  presi- 
dents of  predominantly  black  colleges  con- 
cur In  the  opinion  that  their  majorlt"  stu- 
dents, who  are  bl.ick  in  their  colleges,  are 
relatively  advantaged  academically  by  atti- 
tudes towards  race  as  if  "Inverted  prejudice" 
gave  blacks  a  motivational  advantage  over 
whites.  If  my  recommended  research  on  such 
students  confirms  my  estimate  of  one  XQ 
p>olnt  lncrea,se  for  each  1  percent  Increase 
of  Caucasian  ancestry,  we  must  dismally 
predict  that  elimination  of  prejudice  will 
not  remedy  the  traelc  dlsadvantases  of  our 
black  minority  and  must  search  for  other 
solutions  But  If  white  genes  are  disadvan- 
tageous in  these  colleges,  then  this  new  fact 
may  unlock  the  door  to  a  cure  for  unjust 
discrimination.  No  matter  what  Is  found, 
contrary  to  your  editorial's  position,  the 
truth  should  contribute  to  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Mv  faith  In  the  power  of  reason  and  the 
goodness  of  man  Is  what  puts  me  at  odds 
with  my  articulate,  but  often  anonymous 
critii's  I  was  distressed  rha'  manv  members 
of  the  Academy  i  of  Science  i,  who  opposed 
accepting  the  report  of  the  Academy's  Com- 
mittee on  Policy  with  Respect  to  Studies  of 
Genetic  Quality,  did  so.  not  on  scientific 
grounds,  but  becau.se  misunderstanding  of  it 
might  tarnish  the  Academy's  image  The  tone 
of  the  report  did  contribute  to  intellectual 
Inteprlty  bv  emphasizlner  that,  regardless  of 
politics,  science  must  seek  and  express  truths 
about  national  problems 

Wu.M\M  B   Shockley 

.Sir  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  had 
access  to  some  of  the  editions  of  the  S'ar 
in  mv  present  situaiion,  though  I  somehow 
have  always  recoei.lzed  a  ccr'ain  Republican 
influence  This  letter  is  in  reference  to  a 
recent  editorial  on  'he  theories  of  the  Nobel 
laureate.  Dr  Shockley.  It  was  headed  "In- 
telligence and  Race   ' 

It  seems  very  fitting  th  it  his  name  be 
Shockley.  for  It  was  somewhat  the  effect  I 
recelvd  after  reading  the  thoughts  of  a 
seemingly  intelligent  pri/p  winning;  scientist. 

The  learning  power  of  the  American  black 
man  is  unsurpi-S'<ed.  If  properly  tutored  In 
the  rlijht  environment  and  books  of  qu;»llty 
are  made  available  When  tho  black  man  w.is 
kidnapped  to  'his  country,  he  w.  s  divided 
from  family,  strippei  of  his  rwn  religion  and 
at  the  time  not  allowed  to  practice  the  white 
m.an's  Every  man  and  worn  in  was  m.ide  to 
produce  more  of  xY.en  kind  and  given  plenty 
of  help  They  were  ignor.nnt  of  the  new  land 
and  the  new  cultures  They  were  to  s'ay 
that  way;  only  their  labor  was  needed  To 
start  from  scratch  on  building  a  new  nation 
of  blacks  wfh  no  learning  m-^'erials,  no 
tutor,  n.o  comprehensible  langunge  tn  call 
their  own  anymore,  they  s'lU  survr  ed 

."^'irvlved  to  the  point  that  If  a  one-year- 
old  white  boy  and  a  one-year-old  black  bnv 
were   allowed    to   come    up    in   the   s  ime  en- 
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vironment  and  taken  to  the  best  academic. 
vocational.  Industrial,  sp)orts.  and  military 
training  centers,  and  never  exposed  to  racial. 
social  prejudices,  it  woiUd  be  impossible  to 
define  a  difference  in  the  capacity  to  learn, 
where  racial  mental  structures  are  concfrned, 

.\i  far  as  genes  are  concerned.  Dr.  Shock- 
ley  should  know  that  black  Is  a  dominant 
color,  and  where  the  off-spring  of  an  inter- 
racial couple  Is  concerned,  regardless  If  the 
father  is  black  and  the  woman  white,  or  vice- 
versa,  that  child  is  considered  black  by  all 
standards  and  no  brighter  In  his  ability  to 
learn  than  any  other  black  man.  In  fact,  if 
he  Is  not  brought  to  understand  and  accept 
his  being,  he  Is  subject  to  many  miserable 
paranoid  disturbances  and  may  suffer  mental 
blocks  and  become  unbearably  dumb  in  deal- 
ing with  his  fellow  man. 

Samuel   Carl  Turner. 

Sir.  We  are  no  longer  shocked  by  students 
who  would  rather  teach  than  learn,  clergy- 
men who  would  rather  destroy  than  save  and 
lawmakers  who  would  rather  pander  than 
provide  leadership.  Now  we  have  scientists 
(?)  who  would  rather  brow-beat  than  study. 

The  decision  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  not  to  direct,  or  support,  studies 
that  might  be  termed  "racist"  is  the  most 
objectionable  yellow-bellied  example  of  so- 
clo-morallstlc  equivocating  I  have  ever  heard 
of. 

That  some  person  or  persons  may  be  em- 
barrassed, or  frightened,  or  angered  by  yet- 
to-be-reached  conclusions  that  might  be 
reached  by  a  long-term  study  group  on  ra- 
cial hereditary  differences  in  unfortunate, 
and  certainly  not  sufficient  cause  to  blockade 
such  a  study. 

These  scientists  who  decree  they  will  not 
study  are  traitors  to  generations  to  come. 
Herbert  B.  Berkowitz. 

Sir.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone  with 
so  little  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  the  writer 
of  your  editorial  "Intelligence  and  Race."  He 
started  by  referring  to  the  "Shockley  thesis  of 
the  Inherent  mental  superiority  of  the  white 
race.  .  .  ."  Such  a  conclusion  could  only  be 
reached  by  delibc-ate  misreading  of  every- 
thing Shockley  has  written  on  the  subject. 
There  was  a  labored  effort  to  portray  Shock- 
ley  as  a  lone  genius  who  strayed  from  his  field 
into  some  oddball  aberration.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  he  seized  on  a  few  bits 
and  pieces  of  "dubious  evidence'  to  arrive 
at  his  aberration,  and  that  he  is  a  lone  voice 
crying  In  the  wilderness.  Both  are  far  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Shockley  Is  far  too  competent  a  scientist  tn 
do  so  abstird  a  thing  as  to  draw  conclusions 
from  one  Army  studv.  The  Army  data  were 
but  one  small  addition  to  the  large  volume 
of  Information  in  the  field  that  Shockley 
has  examined.  Nor  would  he  be  silly  enough 
to  talk  about  isolating  "the  single  component 
of  Inherent  mental  capacity."  as  your  edltoral 
did  In  an  official  statement  four  years  ago 
the  National  Academv  of  Sciences  found  that 
"There  Is  general  agreement  that  both  hered- 
itary and  environmental  factors  are  Influen- 
tial: but  there  are  strong  disagreements  as 
to  their  relative  magnitudes.  .  .  ."  Shockley 
thinks  It  Is  high  time  to  find  the  magnitudes 
more  exoc^'v 

The  idea  oi  striking  a  match  to  light  one's 
way  in  a  powder  factory  Is  precisely  the  one 
Shockley  seeks  to  ward  off.  He  suggests  that 
a  policy  resting  on  the  undocumented  dogma 
of  racial  intelligence  may  well  be  a  bonfire 
in  the  factory  instead  of  a  match  If.  Indeed, 
there  are  substantial  differences.  Some  of 
the  evidence  which  Is  convincing  to  Shockley 
is  admlttedlv  dubious  but  it  is  so  large,  con- 
sistent, and  continuing,  that  nobody  with 
bis  scientific  mind  is  likely  to  Ignore  it  in 
favor  of  a  dogma  with  no  evidence  at  all  to 
support  it. 

Archie  R.  Sabin. 

Al  EN.^NDRIA.  Va. 


[Prom  the  (Washington,  D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  25,  1971] 

600  Brawl  at  Air  Force  Base — Blaze  Ruins 

Barracks  in  Travis  Strife 

(By  Brendan  Riley) 

Travis  Ant  Force  Base,  Calif. — More  than 
600  servicemen  brawled  with  each  other 
here  last  night  after  what  a  base  spokesman 
described  as  a  racial  incident  in  a  mess  hall. 

It  was  a  third  day  of  disorders  at  this 
Northern  California  base,  a  major  embarka- 
tion F>olnt  for  Southeast  Asia. 

A  civilian  fireman  at  the  base  died  of  ap- 
parent smoke  Inhalation  last  night  fighting 
a  deliberately  set  blaze  which  jmrtlally  de- 
stroyed a  barracks  for  transient  officers,  a 
base  spokesman  said.  Another  fireman  was 
hospitalized  with  facial  burns  and  at  least 
five  men  were  treated  at  the  base  hospital  for 
injuries  sustained  in  fights,  a  spokesman  said. 

At  least  100  military  personnel  were  de- 
tained by  military  pwlice.  the  spokesman  said. 

"LARGE   SHOW   OP  FORCE" 

The  brawling  men  were  dispersed  by  11 
p.m.  after  300  military  security  police  and 
78  men  from  the  Solano  and  Napa  County 
sheriff's  offices  and  four  area  police  depart- 
ments converged  on  them  In  a  large  show  of 
force."  The  spokesman  said  no  shots  were 
fired  and  no  tear  gas  was  used. 

The  dead  fireman  was  Identified  as  James 
T.  Marshberger.  47.  of  nearby  Napa,  employed 
at  the  base  fire  department. 

The  base  commander.  Col.  John  Blake, 
sealed  off  the  base  to  all  visitors  and  sum- 
moned off-duty  military  police.  The  base  Is 
45  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco. 

Investigating  officers  said  several  fights 
broke  out  Sunday  after  a  white  Air  Force 
woman  was  "was  roughed  up."  United  Press 
International  reported. 

fighting   WIDESPREAD 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  said  last  night's 
violence  appeared  to  be  connected  to  "racial 
trouble."  but  a  spokesman  for  Solano  County 
Sheriff  Albert  Cardoza  said.  "The  blacks  have 
been  fighting  the  blacks,  the  whites  fighting 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  and  whites  fighting 
each  other." 

He  added,  "Its  an  Internal  thing  between 
the  men  themselves.  We  really  don't  know 
what  created  it.  It  Just  seemed  to  start  up 
over  nothing." 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  said  last  night's 
fight  broke  out  In  a  mess  hall  during  the 
evening  meal,  with  blacks  and  whites  throw- 
ing salt  and  pepper  shakers  and  other  table- 
ware. 

HOSE  turned  on  MEN 

The  number  of  men  involved  grew  and  they 
began  milling  around  an  enlisted  men's  bar- 
racks area  It  turned  Into  an  "all-out  melee" 
about  8  p  m.  The  barracks  fire  broke  out 
about  then,  the  spokesman  said. 

Firemen  at  one  point  sprayed  water  from 
a  high-pressure  hose  on  a  surging  group  of 
men  near  the  flaming  barracks.  Several  win- 
dows were  broken  by  rocks. 

The  mess  hall  fight  was  between  groups 
of  black  and  white  servicemen,  said  Herb 
Prouty  base  information  officer. 

"I'm  sure  part  of  it  is  racial,  but  It's  not 
all  racial."  he  said. 

A  free-for-all  erupted  Saturday  afternoon 
in  an  airmen's  club.  A  half  dozen  minor  In- 
juries were  reported  In  a  series  of  fights 
which  the  spokesman  said  were  racially  ori- 
ented and  which  continued  Sunday. 

■yesterday  had  been  quiet  up  until  the 
mess  hall  outbreak. 

Military  pwllce  patroled  the  base  In  com- 
bat dress  with  loaded  automatic  weapons. 
Civilian  police  were  summoned  under  a  mu- 
tual aid  pact  with  area  law  enforcement 
agencies 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.C, 

May   25.   1971] 
NAACP  Month  is  Proclaimed  by  the  Mayor 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  yesterday  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  setting  aside  May  17- 
June  18  as  "NAACP  Month." 

"I  call  upon  the  people  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  participate  In  this  endeavor  by  re- 
minding their  families,  friends  and  neighbors 
of  the  significant  contributions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  branch  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  to  our  city,  and  urge  everyone  to 
support  the  programs  of  this  outstanding  or- 
ganization." the  mayor  said. 

NAACP  officials  originally  had  hoped  to 
receive  the  proclamation  on  May  17  but  did 
not  because  of  a  misunderstanding  with  the 
mayor's  staff.  The  document  was  presented 
yesterday  at  a  ceremony  in  the  mayor's  office. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Washington.  DC, 

May  25.   1971] 

Black  Soldiers  Are  Blamed  for  Grenade 

Blasts 

Seoul. — Black  soldiers  protesting  racial 
discrimination  are  blamed  for  a  rash  of  gre- 
nade explosions  at  a  U.S.  camp  35  miles  south 
of  Seoul.  One  American  and  three  Koreans 
have  been  injured  by  the  blasts. 

Five  grenades  exploded  Saturday  night  and 
early  Sunday  at  Camp  Humphreys.  A  mili- 
tary spokesman  denied  a  report  that  two 
more  grenades  went  off  today.  He  said  an 
explosion  had  been  heard,  but  it  was  the 
work  of  Koreans  blasting  at  a  construction 
site  nearby. 

The  spokesman  refused  to  comment  on 
reports  from  US  military  sources  and  Ko- 
rean police  that  the  grenade  explosions  were 
the  work  of  black  soldiers  angered  by  their 
treatment  by  the  Army  The  Seoul  newspaper 
Hankook  Ilbo  said  10  unidentified  Negro 
soldiers  were  responsible  for  the  weekend 
explosion. 

The  US.  spokesman  confirmed  that  50 
fragmentation  grenades,  two  incendiary  gre- 
nades and  16  smoke  grenades  had  been  stolen 
on  the  base  before  the  explosions. 

[From  the  ( Wasliington.  DC  i  Evening  Star, 
May  25.  1971] 

Equalize  Per -Pupil  Costs  Across  City, 
Wright    Orders 
(By  Barry  Kalb) 

Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  finding  "continu- 
ing substantial  discrimination"  within  the 
District  school  system,  today  ordered  that 
p)er-pupil  exF>enditures  from  the  DC.  budget 
not  deviate  In  any  school  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent from  the  average  cltywlde  expenditure 
m   the   city's   elementary  schools. 

Wright  said  In  today's  opinion  that  he 
seeks  "to  make  a  reality"  of  his  landmark 
1967  decision  which  stated  that: 

"If  whites  and  Negroes,  or  rich  and  poor, 
are  to  be  consigned  to  separate  schools,  pur- 
suant to  whatever  policy,  the  minimum  the 
Constitution  will  require  and  guarantee  is 
that  for  their  objectively  measurable  aspects 
these  schools  be  run  on  the  basis  of  real 
equality." 

The  case  ruled  en  today  was  a  follow-up 
to  the  suit  brought  In  1967  by  former  school 
board  member  Julius  W.  Hobson.  which  al- 
leged both  racial  and  economic  discrimina- 
tion in  the  D  C.  school  system. 

Hobson  has  charged  continuously  that  the 
school  system  was  not  complying  with  the 
1967  decree  and  prepared  figures  purporting 
to  show  that  per-pupil  expenditures  varied 
widely  throughout  the  city,  favoring  espe- 
cially the  whiter  and  more  affluent  area 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

Wright  today  granted,  almost  word  for 
word,  the  remedies  sought  by  Hobson  In  his 
follow-up  suit.  He  ordered: 
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Beginning  Oct.  1,  1967,  per-pupU  expendi- 
tures for  all  teachers'  salaries  and  benefits 
from  the  regular  DC  budget  In  any  single 
elementary  school  "shall  not  deviate  by  more 
than  5  percent  from  the  mean  per-pupll  ex- 
penditure for  all  teachers'  seUarles  and  bene- 
fits at  all  elementary  schools  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  system." 

The  5  percent  limit  may  be  exceeded  "only 
for  adequate  Justification  on  an  IndlvlduaJ 
school  basis  shown  to  this  court  in  advance." 

By  next  Oct.  1,  by  June  1.  1972.  and  by 
each  succeeding  Oct.  1.  the  school  system 
must  provide  information  "suSiclent  to  es- 
tablish compliance  with  this  order  for  equal- 
ization of  per-pupll  exp>enditures  for  all 
teachers'  salaries  and  benefits" 

INFORMATION   WANTED 

Included  In  this  Information  for  each  ele- 
mentary school  must  be  such  things  as  in- 
come level  of  the  school's  neighborhood  from 
latest  available  U.S.  Census  data;  total  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  students  of  each  race 
as  of  no  more  than  30  days  before  filing;  total 
operating  expenditures  from  the  regular  DC 
budget;  total  expenditures  from  various  non- 
budget  sources,  and  per-pupil  expenditures 
from  all  sources  combined 

Wright  noted  that  although  the  over-all 
District  school  population  Is  about  98  per- 
cent black,  the  13  schools  west  of  the  park 
have  an  enrollment  about  74  percent  white. 

"The  west  of  the  park  area  continues  to 
have  schools  which  are  Identifiably  more 
white  and  wealthy  .  .  .  That  the  west  of  the 
park  schools  have  27  percent  higher  expendi- 
tures per-pupil  for  teachers'  salaries  and 
benefits  In  1971  is  prima-facie  evidence  of 
discrimination."  Wright  said. 

Wright  said  that,  according  to  figures  given 
him  the  per-pupil  expenditure  west  of  the 
park  was  $136  above  the  citv-wide  average. 

He  rejected  arguments  by  the  school  sys- 
tem that  race  is  not  a  factor  in  expenditures 
because  there  is  a  wide  variance  in  per-pupil 
expenditures  in  the  predominantly  black  east 
of  the  park  schools. 

"CRAZY   quilt"  spending 

Even  If  such  a  "crazy  quilt"  spending  pat- 
tern exists,  Wright  said.  "Whereas  white  chil- 
dren in  wealthy  neighborhoods  have  only  a 
slight  chance  of  being  assigned  to  an  ele- 
mentary school  where  the  expenditure  per- 
pupil  is  less  than  the  cltywide  average,  chil- 
dren in  poorer  black  neighborhoods  face  a 
substantial  probability  of  such  assignment." 

"The  wealthy  and  the  white  are  virtually 
guaranteed  more  money — in  almost  every  in- 
stance substantially  more  than  5  percent 
above  the  city  average." 

He  also  rejected  the  argument  that  the  dif- 
ference in  expenditures  results  largely  from 
the  fact  that  more  experienced  and  therefore 
better  paid  teachers  are  in  schools  with  high- 
er expenditures  and  that  the  child  with  a 
more  experienced  teacher  is  not  necessarily 
getting  a  better  teacher. 

The  school  system  argued.  Wright  noted. 
that  only  when  a  teacher  has  more  than  six 
ye.irs  experience  is  there  a  difference  in 
teaching  quality.  But  "the  west  of  the  park 
school  is  still  favored  In  that  it  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  teachers  with  six  years  or  more 
experience  than  schools  in  the  rest  of  the 
city. "  Wright  said. 

(From  the  (Washington.  DC  )  Evening  Star. 

May  26.  1971! 
Seale  JfDCE  Cites  Burden  or  Finding  Jury, 
Drops  Case 
New  Haven.  Conn  —The  Judge  who  dis- 
missed murder-conspiracy  charges  against 
Black  Panthers  Bobby  G.'  Seale  and  Ericka 
Hugglns  has  ruled  that  finding  an  unbiased 
Jury  to  retry  them  would  be  impossible  with- 


out a  superhuman  effort  which  neither  side 
should  have  to  endure. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Harold  M.  Mulvey 
dismissed  the  charges  yesterday  one  day 
after  declaring  a  mistrial  because  the  Jury 
could  not  reach  a  verdict  in  the  case  against 
Seale,  Panther  national  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Huggins,  a  local  party  leader. 

judge's   statement 

"With  the  massive  publicity  attendant 
upon  the  trial  Jtist  completed."  Judge  Mul- 
very  said  in  dismissing  the  case.  "I  find  it  Im- 
possible to  believe  that  an  unbiased  Jury 
could  be  selected  without  superhuman 
efforts,  efforts  which  this  court,  the  state  and 
these  defendants  should  not  be  called  upon 
either  to  make  or  to  endure." 

Seale  and  Mrs,  Huggins  each  faced  two 
capital  charges — kidnaping  resulting  In 
death,  and  aiding  and  abetting  murder — plus 
conspiracy  to  kidnap  and  to  murder.  Mrs. 
Huggins  also  was  charged  with  binding  with 
criminal  intent. 

The  charges  stemmed  from  the  fatal 
shooting  of  Alex  Rackley,  a  24-year-old  Pan- 
ther from  New  York  whose  body  was  found 
in  a  shallow  riverbed  on  May  21.   1969. 

The  prosecution  maintained  Rackley  was 
slain  on  orders  from  Seale  and  other  Pan- 
ther leaders  for  being  a  suspected  police 
informer. 

chief  witness 

Seale  did  not  take  the  stand  in  the  six- 
month  long  trial,  in  which  four  montlis  was 
spent  selecting  the  jury.  But  defense  wit- 
nesses described  the  states  chief  witness 
against  him.  George  Sams  Jr  .  as  a  chronic 
liar  who  hated  Seale  because  of  an  incident 
in  which  the  Panther  leader  expelled  Sams 
from  the  party. 

Sams  admitted  giving  orders  for  Rackley's 
death  at  the  scene  of  the  killing,  and  another 
prosecution  witness.  Warren  Kimbro.  ad- 
mitted firing  the  first  shot  into  Rackley.  The 
second  shot  wa^  fired  by  Lonnle  McLucas, 
who  was  convicted  last  summer  of  conspir- 
ing to  murder  Rackley. 

.According  to  Garry's  affidavit,  the  Jury's 
final  vote  was  11  to  1  for  acquitting  Seale  on 
all  charges  except  conspiracy  to  murder,  and 
10  to  2  for  acquittal  on  that  charge 

In  Mrs  Huggins'  case,  the  affidavit  said. 
the  final  votes  were  11  to  1  for  acquittal  on 
all  charges  except  kidnapping  resulting  in 
fleatii,  on  which  10  jurors  favored  acquittal, 
one  wanted  conviction  on  that  charge  and 
another  favored  conviction  on  simple  kid- 
naping. 

Seale  was  being  held  today  on  an  earlier 
four-year  sentence  on  contempt  charges  for 
interruption  at  the  Chicago  riot  trial.  The 
government  earlier  had  opposed  a  motion 
for  ball,  citing  the  charges  here  .■^n  assistant 
U  S.  attorney  said  the  government  has  until 
noon  tomorrow  to  file  a  brief  opposing  Seale's 
release  on  bail 

David  Rosen.  Seale's  local  attorney,  also 
said  the  Panther  leader  Is  charged  with  vio- 
lating probation  in  California  on  a  1967 
weapons  charge. 

Seale's  probation  expired  two  days  ago.  and 
California  authorities  have  not  announced 
whether  they  plan  to  credit  him  for  time 
served  in  Connecticut  or  require  him  to  be 
returned  to  the  West  Coast. 

At  the  Black  Panther  national  headquar- 
ters, cofounder  Huey  P.  Newton  attributed 
the  Judge's  ruling  to  "the  might  and  power 
of  the  people." 


LEGISLATIVE  PACKAGE  TO  HELP 
MUNICIPALITIES  FIGHT  WATER 
POLLUnON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 


sachuetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  strong  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  municipalities  of  this 
country  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to 
combat  water  pollution. 

Tlie  fii'st  bill  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  spend  up  to  $2  bil- 
lion per  year  to  provide  100  percent 
funding  for  the  planning  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  second  bill  provides  90  percent 
Federal  aid  for  the  construction  or  up- 
grading of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants.  A  total  of  $25  billion  over  a  5- 
year  period  at  $5  billion  per  year  would 
be  spent  in  this  effort.  This  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  one  which  was  recently  inti'oduced 
in  the  Senate  iS.  1781  <  by  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson.  The  provisions  of  both  bills 
would  be  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Tlie  pollution  of  our  waterways  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  .(jreat  national  concern, 
and  rightly  so.  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port estimated  that  water  pollution 
causes  approximately  $12  billion  in  prop- 
erty damage  alone  every  year  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  State  and  Federal  laws  have  been 
on  the  books  and  many  more  have  been 
proposed  which  require  municipalities  to 
build  waste  treatment  plants.  But  the  in- 
ability of  many  cities  to  pay  the  con- 
stniction  costs  is  ignored  by  the  law.  The 
plants  nevertheless  must  be  built.  Laws 
which  require  the  construction  of  water 
pollution  abatement  facilities,  but  which 
fail  to  recognize  the  dire  financial  straits 
facing  many  of  our  cities  and  our  towns 
are  both  unjust  and  unrealistic. 

There  are  many  estimates  of  the  total 
cost  of  halting  municipal  pollution  in  this 
country.  But  one  fact  is  clear — the  cost  is 
verj'  high.  Estimates  range  from  S20  bil- 
lion to  over  $50  billion.  Water  pollution 
experts  tell  us  that  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  water  pollution  in  the  United 
States  is  uncontrolled  sewage  systems  in 
municipalities. 

Let  us  look  at  sorfie  specific  examples  of 
the  costs  which  municipalities  must  face 
in  order  to  abate  their  water  pollution. 

The  town  of  Salisbury.  Mass..  in  my 
congressional  district,  was  told  last  year 
that  its  voters  would  have  to  raise  $2.- 
693.800  to  build  a  State-required  sewage 
treatment  plant.  Salisbury  has  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  4,200,  This  repre- 
sents $643  per  person.  The  town  of  Ips- 
wich, also  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, faces  a  total  cost  of  $3,110,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  secondary  sewage 
treatment  plant.  Ipswich's  population  is 
about  11.000  or  about  $282  per  person. 

Lynn  is  the  largest  city  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  It  stands  as  an  excellent 
example  of  a  municipality  with  grave  fi- 
nancial problems  and  with  a  grave  pol- 
lution problem.  The  city  of  Lynn  has  the 
highest  tax  rate  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  city  from  which 
much  sewage  is  dumped  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  As  a  result,  Lynn  has  been  put 
under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  to  build  a  mod- 
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em  sewage  treatment  plant  in  order  to 
abate  that  pollution.  The  estimated  cost 
for  abating  the  polluting  in  Lynn  is  $12 
million.  With  its  financial  situation,  Lynn 
can  hardly  afford  to  expend  that  money 
without  substantial  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

My  congressional  district  is  one  of  four 
through  which  the  Merrimack  River 
flows.  The  Merrimack  River  has  been 
ranked  as  the  eighth  most  polluted  river 
in  the  country.  The  polluted  condition  of 
this  river  is  a  potential  if  not  real  health 
hazard.  But  beyond  this,  the  Merrimack 
River's  pollution  has  caused  great  finan- 
cial losses  to  the  communities  located 
within  its  basin.  A  study  which  was  re- 
leased by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration's  Northeast  Re- 
gional Office  in  Boston.  Mass.,  in  Decem- 
ber 1968,  pointed  out: 

When  one  considers  that  pollution  con- 
servatively costs  the  local  communities  in 
the  Merrimack  Basin  $37  million  a  year,  then 
a  pollution  abatement  program  costing  $100 
million,  $150  million,  or  even  $200  million 
that  can  be  repaid  in  less  than  6  years  is  not 
prohibitive  even  on  a  local  besis.  The  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
public,  but  mandatory  from  an  economic 
viewpoint. 

We  have  then  established  that  munic- 
ipalities of  this  country  face  great 
financial  burdens  in  abating  water  pol- 
lution. Further,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that 
the  municipalities  cannot  face  this  bur- 
den alone.  Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
pollution  must  be  stopped.  The  two  bills 
which  I  am  introducing  today  can  and 
will  resolve  this  conflict  if  they  are 
enacted. 

The  first  bill  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
ti-ator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  make  grants  for  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  planning  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  He  is  authorized  to  ap- 
propriate up  to  $2  billion  per  fiscal  year 
for  these  grants,  and  any  of  those 
moneys  not  expended  within  the  fiscal 
year  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Any  grants  to  be  made  under  the  act 
can  only  be  made  to  municipalities 
which  apply  for  assistance  in  the  plan- 
ning of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
the  life  of  the  grant  can  be  no  longer 
than  12  months. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  need  to  utilize 
the  most  up-to-date  water  pollution 
abatement  methods.  Grants  may  only 
be  made  for  planning  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  water  quality  standards  of 
the  State  in  which  the  municipality 
making  the  application  is  located,  and 
grants  may  be  made  for  the  planning  of 
only  the  most  modern  and  efficient  waste 
treatment  facihties. 

The  second  bill,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
provides  for  90-percent  Federal  funding 
for  the  construction  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants.  This  legislation  oper- 
ates on  the  same  basis  as  our  Interstate 
Hichway  System.  By  using  the  same 
hiL'hly  successful  financing  system  as 
was  used  to  build  our  Interstate  Highway 
Sy.stem.  we  can  clean  up  our  waters. 

When  Senator  Net  son  introduced  this 


bill,  he  pointed  out  that  an  approach 
similar  to  this  was  used  in  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  amendments 
last  year,  and  that  It  has  been  proposed 
for  the  water  pollution  control  program 
by  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

The  funding  gaps  between  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  many  exist- 
ing pollution  abatement  programs  have 
severely  crippled  our  antipollution  ef- 
forts. The  measure  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  incur  obligations  up  to  $25 
billion  during  the  next  5  years,  with  Con- 
gress liquidating  the  obligations  at  the 
rate  of  $5  billion  per  year.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  guarantees  that  the  full 
$25  billion  will  be  available  for  the  pro- 
gram by  committing  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate those  funds  expended  by  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  Eis  he  is  author- 
ized to  do  under  the  bill;  for  example,  at 
the  rate  of  no  more  than  $5  billion  per 
year  for  5  years. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  municipality 
will  receive  only  50  percent  Federal 
funding  if  "enforceable  water  quality 
standards  have  not  been  established  for 
the  waters  into  which  the  project  dis- 
charges." The  "enforceable  water 
quality  standards"  are  those  which  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  State  and  Federal 
pollution  control  authorities.  Standards 
which  have  been  set  by  State  pollution 
control  agencies  ^one  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  receipt  of  90  percent  funding. 

At  the  present  time  all  50  States  have 
submitted  water  quality  standards  to 
EPA.  In  the  few  cases  where  there  is  still 
some  dispute  over  minor  points  in  the 
standards,  these  disputes  will  be  re- 
solved within  the  next  fiscal  year 
so  as  not  to  affect  the  operation  of  this 
program.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  the  90  percent  funding  would 
be  available  in  all  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress to  halt  ocean  dumping.  These  two 
bills  whijch  I  am  introducing  today  are 
very  much  related  to  stopping  ocean 
dumping  since  a  great  deal  of  the  sew- 
age which  is  put  into  our  Nation's  rivers 
by  municipalities  eventually  finds  its 
way  to  the  oceans,  and  causes  a  deterio- 
ration of  these  waters  as  well. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  about  the 
extremely  serious  water  pollution  prob- 
lem which  our  Nation  faces  today,  and 
I  have  pledged  to  do  what  I  can  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  municipalities  so  that  they 
can  attempt  to  abate  their  water  pollu- 
tion. These  two  bills  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  are  in  response  to  the 
pledges  which  I  have  made. 

I  strongly  urge  the  rapid  approval  of 
both  these  bills  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  municipalities  to 
abate  water  pollution.  The  need  for  the 
legislation  is  clear  and  the  need  is  ur- 
gent. Every  day  which  we  spend  debat- 
ing water  pollution  is  a  day  in  which  the 
water  pollution  in  our  countr>'  becomes 
worse.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  act  be- 
fore the  damage  to  our  waters  and  nat- 
ural resources  becomes  irreparable. 


SAVE    THE    CHILDREN'S    HEALTH 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  of 
H.R.  7657  is  incresising.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  comprehensive 
health  projects  and  maternal  and  infant 
care  projects  which  are  now  slated  for 
oblivion  as  of  Jime  30,  1972,  has  at  this 
time  46  cosponsors.  There  are  at  present 
67  children  and  youth  programs  and  57 
maternal  and  infant  care  programs  in 
existence  delivering  comprehensive 
health  care  to  almost  half  a  million  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  lower  socioeconomic 
levels  in  central  cities  and  rural  areas. 
These  projects  represent  one  of  the  major 
reservoirs  of  experience  in  comprehen- 
sive health  care  today,  especially  to  the 
poor  children  of  the  country. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  become  co- 
sE>onsors  of  this  legislation.  I  am  ap- 
pending to  my  statement  further  infor- 
mation regarding  one  of  these  programs. 
The  University  of  Texas 

Medical  Branch. 
Galveston,  Tex.,  May  12. 1971. 
Re  H.R.  7657 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  One  of  the  most  constructive  and 
valuable  programs  of  coojjeratlon  between 
this  community,  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  the  Children  and  Youth  Project.  It 
has  made  possible  both  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative improvement  in  the  quality  of  care 
for  low  income  children  of  this  city.  Evidence 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  prior  to  this 
program  people  from  our  low  income  area 
had  an  extremely  low  frequency  of  the  utili- 
zation of  available  medical  resources,  while 
under  the  C  &  Y  Program  their  rate  of 
utilization  is  at  the  median  for  middle  in- 
come families.  In  part,  this  relates  to  a  night 
satellite  clinic  we  operate  in  the  low  income 
area  and,  in  part,  it  represents  the  outreach 
of  the  program  to  people  whose  capacity  to 
find  medical  care  in  the  past  has  been  limited. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  funding  of 
these  projects  Is  being  re-evaluated  and  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  you  to  have 
these  remarks  plus  the  appended  summary 
prepared  by  the  director  of  our  local  project. 
If  there  is  additional  Information  which 
would  be  helpful  to  you,  we  would  be  most 
pleased  to  provide  it. 

Sincere  best  wishes. 

C.  W.  Daeschner,  M.D.. 

Professor  and  Chairman. 
Department  of  Pediatrics. 


Children  and  Youth  Project  No  648. 
Galveston.  Tex. 

The  Galveston  Children  and  Youth  Project 
is  responsible  for  the  total  comprehensive 
care  of  Indigent  children  in  the  City  of 
Galveston.  The  project  functions  as  an  inte- 
gral part  o:  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch. 
During  its  three  and  one-half  years  of  exist- 
ence 8071  children  have  been  completely 
evaluated.  Inpatient  service  is  provided  at 
the  University  of  Tercas  Medical  Branch  hos- 
pital with  funds  from  the  project  reimburs- 
ing the  State  for  the  children's  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  project  provides  outpatient  serv- 
ices, both  at  the  University  and  at  a  Satellite 
Clinic  in   the   hear;   of  the  poverty  area  of 
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the  City  This  clinic  operates  two  nights  a 
week  to  allo'A-  patients  of  working  parents  to 
be  able  to  attend  without  any  loss  of  income 
CO  the  family  Dental  services  are  provided 
through  the  Oa'.veston  Independent  Schoo; 
District  Dental  Clinic  Funds  for  this  pur- 
pose are  provided  by  the  Children  and  Youth 
Project  This  clinic  is  also  located  in  the 
poverty  area. 

The  project  works  closely  with  some  nine- 
teen community  agencies.  Many  of  the  corps 
staff  of  the  project  serve  on  the  advisory 
boards  of  such  or?3n:zations  as  the  Galves- 
ton Day  Care  Center.  Family  Services,  etc  In 
addition,  the  project  -.'erks  closely  with  the 
School  Health  Program  of  the  Independent 
School  District  and  the  Galveston  City 
Health  Depar'ment  There  are  no  funds, 
other  than  those  from  the  Children  and 
Youth  Project  available  at  the  present  time 
for  payment  for  inpatient  or  outpatient 
services  for  these  children,  except  for  the 
smal:  number  of  families  who  are  on  the  aid 
for  dependent  children  pr'Ogram  The  latter 
are  eligible  for  medicaid  benefits  There  i.s 
no  ho.spita!  district  in  Galveston.  The  funds 
provided  by  Galveston  County  for  patients 
hospitalized  at  the  University  have  been 
limited  to  adults  fr  -m  the  City  of  Galveston 
and  adults  and  children  frrm  the  mainland 


CONGRESSMAN  HANSEN  OF  IDAHO 
INTRODUCES  H.R.  8724.  THE  MAN- 
POWER TRAINING  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971 

'Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permissicn  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  H.R.  8724.  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Elmployment 
Act  of  1971.  Tills  bill  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  one  I  introduced  in  June  of 
1970  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  many  existing  manpower  programs, 
and  of  building  upon  the  solid  accom- 
plishments of  the  manpower  foundation 
created  by  the  Congress  in  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
as  amended. 

Now  is  the  time  to  expand,  to  build 
further  on  the  demonstrated  accom- 
plishments of  these  manpower  programs. 
In  response  to  changing  manpower  needs, 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  contains  es- 
sential improvements  and  additions.  The 
measure  strongly  reflects  the  principles 
of  revenue  sharing  and  decentralization 
as  advocated  by  the  administration:  and 
I  believe  it  avoids  the  pitfalls  which 
prompted  an  adverse  response  to  the 
President's  special  revenue  sharing  for 
manpower  proposal  on  the  part  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and.  more  re- 
cently in  modified  form  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

The  Manpower  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  incorporates  a  public 
service  employment  feature  urgently 
needed  at  the  present  time  to  relieve 
pressing  pockets  of  unemployment;  and. 
to  enable  our  fiscally  hard-pressed  State 
and  local  governments  to  keep  up  with 
expanding  demands  for  public  services. 
Contrary  to  other  proposed  public  serv- 
ice employment  measures,  including  the 
one  recently  reported  out  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  my 
bill  would  assure  that  individuals  who 


went  on  public  payrolls  are  provided 
with  the  necessary  education  and  train- 
ing to  enhance  their  attachment  to  the 
labor  force  and  assure  that  quality  pub- 
lic services  would  be  provided.  Central 
to  the  provision  is  the  concept  of  career 
development.  To  do  less  than  tliis  is  a 
disservice  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
participants  in  public  service  employ- 
ment programs. 

The  existing  administrative  structures 
and  manpower  expertise  developed 
through  8  years  of  program  operations 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Traininsr  Act  of  1962  must  not  be 
lost  in  the  rush  to  decentralize  man- 
power program  initiatives.  The  Manpow- 
er Training  and  Employment  Act  of  1971 
I  am  proposing  would  provide  for  order- 
ly institutional  change  without  destroy- 
ing the  solid  base  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962:  and.  in  effect  would  provide 
for  the  expansion  of  State  and  local 
agency  manpower  capabihty  and  respon- 
sibility— a  trend  given  great  impetus  by 
the  1968  amendments  to  the  MDTA 
which  vested  greater  respon.sibility  for 
program  control   with   the  States. 

North  American  Rockwell  Information 
Systems — Narisco — under  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  recently  com- 
pleted a  systems  analysis  of  the  MDTA 
instituitonal  training  program.  Narisco  s 
comments  regarding  the  potential  of 
MDTA  structures  and  agency  relation- 
ships for  decentralization  are  worthy  of 
mi"  colleagues  attention: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  decentralization  will 
Improve  the  program  and  that  the  MDTA 
institutional  training  program  may  be  one 
of  the  best  Federal  system.s  for  decenrraliza- 
tion  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  program 
has  operated  for  eight  years  a  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State employment-training  system,  it 
has  e.stabllshed  s'andards  of  prnctlce  and. 
through  CAXfPS.  has  developed  procedvires 
for  coordination  with  many  agencie.s  and  .it 
?everal  levels  Experienced  staffs  have  de- 
veloped in  the  States.  The  program  has  also 
bee:i  characterized  by  progressive  relax.jtion 
of  Federal  cjntrols  nnd  increased  S'ate  au- 
thority. The  conditions  under  which  decen- 
traUjjatlon  will  be  undertaken  appear  to  b? 
very  favorable  in  this  program 

Unlike  other  pending  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation,  my  Manpower 
Training  and  Employment  Act  of  1971 
would  strengthen  the  structures  for  in- 
teragency planning  and  cooperation  in 
the  conduct  of  our  national  manpower 
program.  In  spite  of  the  complexity  of 
manpower  problems,  adequate  structures 
for  Federal  interagency  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  manpower  programs  and 
resources  do  not  now  exist  to  the  extent 
I  feel  is  desirable.  My  bill  addresses  this 
problem  by  providing  for  a  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Council  whose  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  represent  all  Cabinet-level  agencies 
having  a  manpower  input  or  expertise. 
The  Coimcil  would  establish  national 
manpower  goals;  advise  all  manpower 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
manpower  programs  and  services :  review 
the  administration  and  operation  of 
manpower  training  programs;  and  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 


gress concerning  their  findings  including 
recommendations  for  legislative  change. 
This  provision  would  help  us  avoid  some 
of  the  problems  engendered  by  unilateral 
agency  administration  of  multiagency 
manpower  input  w'hich  have  plagued  us 
in  the  present  manpower  program.  Man- 
power problems  acknowledge  no  agency 
jurisdictional  boundaries.  I  hasten  to 
assure  those  who  see  this  as  diffusion  of 
program  responsibility,  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  Based  on  the  findings  of  sucb 
an  advisory  council  which  is  not  an  arm 
of  any  single  agency  as  the  present  Na- 
tional Manpower  Advisorv'  Committee, 
the  Congress  will  clearly  be  better  able 
to  identify  program  lines  and  fix  or  shift 
the  burden  of  responsibility.  The  Coun- 
cil, with  its  full-time  staff,  should  greatly 
assist  in  providing  the  Congress  with 
feedback  concerning  program  areas 
needing  legislative  action  or  additional 
over.^it!ht — a  gap  we  have  long  needed  to 
fill. 

As  my  esteemed  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PuciNSKit  so 
clearly  pointed  out  upon  introducing  a 
similar  measure.  H.R.  18101.  to  create  a 
National   Manpow^er   Advisor>'   Council: 

We  have  bits  and  pieces  of  manpower 
prcgrr.ms  which  are  carried  out  by  many 
agencies  at  State  and  Federal  levels.  We 
should  not  limit  our  consideration  of  any 
new  legislation  to  only  those  progranis  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  need 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  overall  na- 
tional manpower  programs  that  would  be  co- 
ordinated through  an  effoctlve  body  at  the 
Federal  level. 

The  National  Advisory  Coimcil  which 
I  propose  would  be  an  effective  national 
coordinating  council  and  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  that  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   iMr.  Pucinski'. 

We  must  take  definitive  steps  now  to 
assure  that  manpower  efforts  authorized 
under  existing  manpower  legislation 
such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  MDTA  are  not  permitted  to  ex- 
pire by  default  because  we  in  the  Con- 
gress did  not  act  on  legislative  proposals 
now  under  consideration.  The  Manpower 
E>evelopmcnt  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
is  notable  for  its  continuous  bipartisan 
support  in  both  Houses  throughout  its 
history.  Since  enactment  in  1962  and  in 
the  8  years  of  subsequent  operation  and 
improving  amendments,  this  measure 
siLstaaied  only  a  handful  of  "nay"  votes 
in  both  Houses;  no  other  legislation  that 
I  know  of  has  such  a  phenomenal  rec- 
ord. Now  we  are  facing  the  possibility 
of  terminating,  without  an  appropriate 
substitute,  this  program  which  has  had 
such  broad  support  from  the  Congress  as 
well  as  from  administrators  in  State  and 
local  government. 

Very  shortly  program  administrators 
arc  going  to  face  some  exceptionally  vex- 
ing problems.  The  MDTA  title  II  training 
authority,  for  example,  will  expire  on 
June  30.  1972;  this  time  is  not  so  far  in 
the  future  as  we  might  like  to  believe. 
Since  all  program  disbursements  must 
be  made  prior  to  December  30.  1972,  this 
already  has  program  implications  for 
skills  centers  as  well  as  for  other  mul- 
tioccupations  projects  which  comprise 
the  bulk  of  institutional  training  effort. 
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To  make  certain  that  t;ll  funds  are  dis- 
buiv cd  by  that  date,  it  is  necessary  to 
start  rhuoing  out  programs,  including 
tho.-c  now  ongoing  in  some  70  manpower 
training  skills  centers  praised  by  the 
Consiess.  the  public,  and  envied  by  our 
fncnds  in  other  coun'rics:  and,  given 
pnoiity  program  status  by  the  1968 
amendments  to  the  MDTA.  With  a  ter- 
mination d.-te  ju.t  a  little  over  a  year 
away,  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  carry 
on  a  realistic  program  or  to  maintain  ef- 
fective program  participation  levels. 
Richt  now,  agencies  administering  edu- 
cational components  are  planning  the 
t'ha.'^cout  of  programs  in  order  to  keep 
v.ithin  the  existing  statutory  termina- 
tion d.ites.  They  are  obliged  to  do  this 
becaa.-e  manpower  legislation  now  be- 
fore Ihi.s  Hou-e  contains  no  transitional 
ptoviMons  nor  does  the  legislation  con- 
tain any  assurances  that  the  institu- 
tional t:-aining  capability  developed  un- 
der the  MDTA  will  be  used  in  the  future. 
Previous  experiences  supported  by  expert 
testimony — Dr.  Sar  Levitan.  before  the 
House  ad  hoc  hearing  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Poverty.  April  1969 — further  indi- 
cate that  there  is  absolutely  no  in- 
tention of  continuincT  to  u=e  this  na- 
tional manpower  training  resource. 

I  reemphasize  that  MDTA  institu- 
tional training  is  but  one  of  the  programs 
faced  with  termination  if  we  fail  to  come 
to  aareement  on  a  suitable  compromise. 
As  hara.ssing  as  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties may  be.  my  chief  concern  is  that 
they  may  be  terminated  at  a  time  when 
they  are  urgently  needed  by  persons  who 
require  manpower  training  and  services 
to  become  or  to  remain  self-supporting. 
I  am  thinking  of  those  who  are  now  fac- 
ing employment  dislocations  due  to  our 
chanpine  national  priorities:  I  am  think- 
in?  particularly  of  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  as  well  as  the  out-of-work  aero- 
space employee.  We  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  assist  the  veteran  in  making  a 
smooth  transition  back  into  civilian  em- 
ployment, and  a  concomitant  obligation 
to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  person 
displaced  by  Federal  contract  termina- 
tion or  reduction  to  return  to  suitable 
sainful  employment.  MDTA  programs 
are  now  doing  these  things. 

The  strong  relationships  that  have 
been  developed  between  the  educational 
community  and  manpower  and  other 
aaencies  under  the  existing  MDTA  must 
be  continued  and  strengthened.  Un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  benefits  not  fore- 
seen by  the  designers  of  the  MDTA  in 
1962  is  the  catalyzing  effect  the  program 
has  had  on  public  education  establish- 
ments. This  is  evidenced  by  shortened 
training  times,  expanded  occupational 
offerings  in  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  vocational  programs,  and  by  height- 
ened awareness  of  the  role  supportive 
services  must  play  in  any  education  and 
training  endeavor.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  factor,  MDTA  paved  the  way 
for  the  1968  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  which  greatly  en- 
hanced the  flexibility  of  the  Nation's 
vocational  programs.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing' as  MDTA  institutional  training  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  vocational  edu- 


cators who  have  devoted  their  energies 
to  MDTA  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams. These  individuals  have  figura- 
tively had  their  feet  in  the  two  worlds  of 
vocational  education  and  manpower 
training,  and.  for  this  reason,  have  been 
effective  change  agents. 

To  conclude,  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Employment  Act  of  1971  which  I 
am  proposing,  builds  upon  what  manv 
have  described  as  a  well-administered 
program,  a  program  that  practically  runs 
itself.  It  does  not  seek  to  enshrine  the 
MDTA  in  perpetuity,  but  rather  contains 
essential  and  timely  improvements  over 
the  existing  MDTA.  It  provides  for  a  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  which 
acknowledges  the  stated  objections  of 
the  administration  to  similar  measures 
which  have  been  proposed:  it  expends 
upon  the  principles  of  revenue  sharing 
in  manpower  by  further  providing  for 
the  decentralization  of  manpower  train- 
mg  programs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments: and.  it  would  build  upon,  rather 
than  destroy,  the  structures  which  have 
been  operating  effectively  for  the  past 
8  years  and  trained  ever  a  million  people, 
and  use  the  manpower  instructional  and 
administrative  expertise  developed  at 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  For  these 
reasons,  and  others.  I  advocate  the 
chaifges  reflected  in  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Employment  Act  of  1971 
which  are  effective  and  realistic  com- 
promises between  the  many  and  conflict- 
ing manpower  measures  now  before  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  brief  analysis  of  the  major 
provisions  of  H.R.  8724.  along  with  the 
text  of  the  bill  itself. 

Statement  of  findings  and  purpose: 
Section  2  sets  forth  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  act — to  provide  occupational 
training  to  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed individuals,  to  assist  in  the  relief 
of  skills  shortages  both  in  critical  and  in 
emerging  occupations. 

Manpower  requirements,  development, 
and  evaluation:  Title  I  establishes  the 
National  Manpower  Advisory  Council, 
and  directs  the  Council  to  prepare  an 
annual  report  pertaining  to  manpower 
requirements,  resources,  research,  util- 
ization, training  and  evaluation:  it 
further  sets  forth  provisions  for  evalua- 
tion, information,  and  research  pro- 
grams and  for  training  and  technical 
assistance. 

Training  and  skill  development  pro- 
grams: Title  II  describes  the  various 
manpower  training  services,  and  activi- 
ties that  may  be  conducted  with  assist- 
ance under  this  act,  including  the  Job 
Corps  now  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  It  further  sets  forth 
the  requirements  for  State  participation 
under  the  act,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  State  manpower  advisory  coun- 
cils: provide  for  a  comprehensive  man- 
power planning  system  at  the  State  level ; 
establishes  State  apportionment  of  bene- 
fits; describes  participant  eligibility  and 
allowance  payments:  and.  sets  forth  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


Labor  market  information  and  em- 
ployment development  programs:  Title 
III  establishes  a  labor  market  informa- 
tion and  job-matching  program;  career 
t.nd  employment  development  programs 
in  both  public  and  private  agencies;  ca- 
reer training  through  public  service  em- 
ployment with  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies;  and,  an  emergency  em- 
ployment assistance  program  to  provide 
relief  to  designated  job -distressed  areas. 
Miscellaneous:  Title  IV  contains  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
into  contracts,  arrangements,  or  agree- 
ments to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act:  maintenance  of  State  effort  for  vo- 
cational education;  appropriations,  ad- 
vance funding,  limitation  on  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds:  a'cceptance  of  vol- 
untary services;  and.  the  effective  and 
termination  dates  of  the  act. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Section -BY -Section   Analysis  of  the  Man- 
power Training  and  Employment  Act  of 
1971 

Section  2.  Statement  of  Findings  and 
Purpose 
The  Congress  finds  that  there  are  critical 
needs  for  more  and  better  trained  personnel 
in  vocational  occupational  categories:  that 
technological  developments  have  rendered 
the  skills  of  many  obsolete;  that  youth  ex- 
perience particular  hardship  in  entering  the 
iaoor  force;  that  many  youth  and  adults  are 
underemployed;  that  many  professional  em- 
ployees are  in  need  of  brief  refresher  or 
reorientation  education  courses  to  become 
q'lalified  for  other  employment  in  their  pro- 
fessions; that  there  are  great  unfilled  needs 
in  public  service  employment;  that  it  Is  es- 
sential to  link  together  and  coordinate  more 
effectively  the  efforts  of  governmental  and 
public  and  private  agencies  in  performing 
manpower  services;  that  it  Is  the  intent  to 
continue  assistance  to -special  racial,  ethnic, 
cultural,  and  linguistic  groups  such  as  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  and 
SER  and  others;  and.  that  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  manpower  program  to  fulfill  the 
identified  needs. 

title     I — manpower     REQttlREMENTS.    DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  EVALUATION 

Section  101.  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Council 

The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members.  The  duties  of 
the  Council  Include  establishing  national 
manpower  goals,  advising  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  concerning  their  duties  under 
this  Act.  and  reviewing  and  evaluating  pro- 
grams, services  and  activities  conducted  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Council  may  obtain  tech- 
nical assistance  and  the  ser^-ices  of  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  staff  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  its  duties.  In  addition 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  special  assistant 
for  manpower  activities,  advising  the  Presi- 
dent on  manpower  and  acting  as  liaison  to 
the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Council. 
One  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  for 
Title  I  are  reserved  for  activities  conducted 
under  this  section. 

Section  102.  Manpower  Report 

The  National  Manpower  Advisory  Council 
shall  send  an  annual  report  p)ertalnlng  to 
manpower  requirements,  resources,  research, 
use,  training,  and  evaluation   to  the  Presl- 
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dent  and  to  the  Congress.  The  Manpower 
Report  shall  also  include  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  concerning  their  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Act. 

Sertion  103  Evaluation.  Information,  and 
Research 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  evaluate  the 
impact  of  technological  progress  and  develop 
solutions  to  resultant  problems;  establish 
a  program  of  factual  studies  of  practices  of 
employers  and  unions  which  tend  to  facili- 
tate or  impede  the  mobility  of  workers;  ap- 
praise the  adequacy  of  manf>ower  efforts  to 
meet  the  Nation's  manpower  needs;  and  pro- 
mote, encourage,  or  directly  engage  in  in- 
formation programs.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  shall  establish  a  program  of  experi- 
mental, developmental,  demonstration  and 
pilot  projects  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
techniques  and  demonstrating  the  etfective- 
ness  of  specialized  methods  in  meeting  the 
manpower,  employment,  and  educatioa  and 
•.raining  problems  of  worker  groups  They 
shall  also  carry  out  a  special  program  of  sup- 
portive services  including  mobile  employ- 
ment service  units,  residential  support,  mo- 
bile health  and  education  units,  relocation 
payments,  and  follow-up  services  to  fam- 
ilies residing  in  rural  areas  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  ar- 
range for  research  and  investigations  to 
further  the  education  and  training  objec- 
tives of  the  Act  and  provide  fcr  a  system  of 
continuing  evaluation  of  all  training  pro- 
grams conducted  with  assistance  under  the 
Act. 

Section  104.  Training  and  technical  assistance 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pro- 
vide programs  of  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance, including  in-service  training  and 
staff  development  for  organizations  offering 
programs  under  the  Act;  the  development 
and  distribution  of  technical  manuals,  guides. 
and  other  resources;  the  establisiiment  and 
operation  of  an  information  service  to  in- 
form persona  concerned  with  manpower  pro- 
grams and  services  about  resources,  tech- 
niques and  concepts  useful  in  the  conduct 
of  training  under  this  Act:  and.  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  public  or  prlviite 
agencies  to  provide  technical  assistance. 
Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  .  sums  for 
Title  I  and  two  per  centum  of  the  sums  for 
Titles  II  and  III  are  available  for  training 
and  technical  .issistance  authorized  by  this 
section. 

TrrtE     II  —  TR.MNING     .^.VD     SKIIX     DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Pai't   A — Manp-jucr    Training   Programs  and 
Services 

Section  201.  Prcgr.ims.  Services,  and 
Activities 
Programs,  services,  and  activities  under  -his 
title  Include  but  are  not  limited  'c  basi:  ed- 
ucation, outreach,  counseling,  recruitment, 
placement,  and  follow-up.  prevocalional 
orientation,  institutional  training,  suppor- 
tive services,  work  experience,  part-time  em- 
ployment for  students  in  grades  nine  througli 
twelve  programs  for  persons  in  correctional 
institutions,  programs  for  recent  military 
separatees,  programs  for  persons  residing  In 
redevelopment  areris,  upgrading  persons  who 
are  underemployed,  and  retraining  and  re- 
fresher programs 

Section   202,    Eligible   Individuals 

Priority  for  selection  shall  be  given  to  un- 
employed or  underemployed  persons  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  persons  from  poor 
families  and  individuals  who  are  heads  of 
households  Out-of-school  individuals  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  eligible 
for  participation  in  programs  authorized  bv 
the  .Act. 


Section  203  Selection  of  Trainees 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  esubllsh 
standards  and  criteria  for  individuals  eligible 
for  participation  and  shall  provide  a  program 
of  testing,  counseling  and  selection.  Individ- 
uals meeting  the  esublished  standards  and 
criteria  may  also  be  referred  for  training  by 
appropriate  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations. 

Section  204.  Training  allowances 

Basic  training  allowances,  equal  to  40 
times  the  minimum  hourly  wsige  with  de- 
pendents' allowances  are  provided  for  full- 
time  program  participants  who  are  not  being 
compensated  by  an  employer.  Special  allow- 
ance provisions  are  made  for  public  assist- 
ance recipients,  those  under  18  years  of  age 
who  are  not  heads  of  households,  Inmates 
of  correctional  Institutions  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  employer-compensated  on-the-job 
training  or  work  experience.  Training  allow- 
ances may  not  be  paid  for  a  period  of  more 
than  104  weeks.  Participants  who  success- 
fully complete  a  program  of  not  less  than 
15  weeks  shall  receive  a  completion  bonus 
equal  to  twice  the  weekly  allowances  to 
which  he  is  usually  entnled. 

Sec'.ion  205.  Comprehensive  manpower 
plans 

The  Secretary  of  Laljor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  the  Governor  of 
each  State  under  which  a  State  Manpower 
Advisory  Council  shall  develop  and  admin- 
ister a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  for  the 
State.  Such  agreement  shall  require  long- 
range  program  planning,  an  annual  program 
plan,  the  official  designation  of  local  plan- 
ning areas,  the  establlshineiu  of  procedures 
to  coordinate  all  local  area  plans  into  a  State 
plan:  the  use  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible for  all  organizations  which  are  capable 
of  contributing  to  the  program  with  priority 
given  to  skills  centers  and  other  programs 
operated  by  State  or  local  education  agen- 
cies; the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
data  system;  the  conduct  of  manpower  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  in  accordance 
with  rules,  regulalions,  and  procedures,  and 
the  evaluation  of  programs  as.sisted  under 
this  Act  State  Manpower  Advisory  Coun- 
cils are  authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  person- 
nel to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tion under  this  section.  For  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  their  function  State  Manpower 
Advisory  Councils  may  receive  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  an  amount  equal  to 
1  per  centum  of  the  State's  apportionment 
but  not  more  than  $300,000  nor  less  than 
$150,000;  except  that  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  .American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such  amount 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000  Where  a  S^ate  fails 
to  submit  a  cnmprehen?r,e  manpower  plan 
or  where  a  plan  is  disapproved,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  shall  Jointly  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  m  such 
State. 

Section  206.  Apportionment  of  benefits 
Eighty  per  centum  of  the  sums  fcr  Part  A 
of  Trie  II  shall  be  appcrfioned  to  the  States 
pro,  ided  that  no  State  shall  be  apportioned 
less  than  SI. 000. 000  with  the  exception  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  P.iclfic  Islands 
which  shall  receive  $100,000  each  Fifteen  per 
ceirum  of  the  funds  may  :j€  expended  by  the 
Secretary  oX  Labor  to  carrv  out  the  purp:;se.s 
of  Title  II  and  the  remaining  five  per  centum 
mav  be  expended  by  t.he  .secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wei: arc  The  Secretary  of 
Labjr  and  the  Secretary  of  Hcilth  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  make  reapportion- 
ments provided  that  no  funds  are  reappor- 
tioned prior  t3  the  end  of  the  ninth  month 


of  the  fiscal  year.  States  which  have  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretaries  shall  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove all  applications  for  programs  and  serv- 
ices that  conform  to  the  State  plan. 

Part  B— Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Section  211.  General  responsibilities 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  the 
skill  requirements  of  the  economy,  promote 
and  encourage  the  developmen'  of  broad  and 
diversified  training  programs  and  develop 
policies  for  the  adequate  occupational  de- 
velopment and  maximum  use  ot  the  skills  of 
the  Nation's  workers. 

Section   212,   State   agreements 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authonzed  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  State  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions  and 
duties  under  this  title. 

Section   213,   Rules   and   regulations 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  hii  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act. 

Part  C~Dut:es  of   the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

Section  221.  General  responsibilities 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  under  which  the  appropriate  State 
education  agencies  will  undertake  to  pro- 
vide training  through  public  educational 
agencies  or  institutions  or  through  arrange- 
ments With  private  educaticnal  or  training 
institutions. 

Section  222.  Rule-;  and  regulations 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act, 

Part   D  -  Arnendments  and   repeals  affecting 
e.n.'<ting  laus 

Section  231 

Tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  repeal- 
ing section  106,  amending  sections  115,  810 
la) , and  833ibi 

Title  I,  part  A  nf  that  Act  is  transferred 
to  the  Manpower  Training  and  Employment 
Act  of  1971,  and  new  sections  241  and  251 
are  added 

Section  261 

Tl-.e  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  as  amended.  Is  repealed. 

Title  I,  part  B  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

Title  V.  part  A  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is  repealed 

TITLE     ni — LABOR      MARKET     INFORM.ATION      AND 
EMPLOVMr,Nr    ^EVEI,OP^•ENT    PnOGRAM'- 

Part  A — I.ahor  market  information  and   loft 

matching  program 

Section  301 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop  a 
comprehensive  system  of  labor  market  in- 
formation on  a  national.  State,  local  or  other 
basis  including  information  regarding:  the 
nature  and  extent  of  impediments  to  de- 
veloping individual  employment  potential; 
Job  opp<irtunlties  and  skill  requirements; 
labor  supply  in  various  skills;  occupatlrnal 
outlook  and  employment  trends;  and, 
cc.inom;c  and  business  development  and 
licaiion  trends. 

Section  302.  Job  Matching  Program 

The  Secretary  (f  Labor  shall  develop  and 
publish  information  on  available  Job  oppor- 
tunities throughout  the  United  State=i  and 
develop  a  program  for  matching  qualifica- 
tions of  unemployed,  underemployed,  and 
low-income  persotis  with  employment 
requirements  and  Job  opportunities. 
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Section  303.  Pilot  Projects 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop  and 
carry  out  pilot  projects  designed  to  assess 
and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  reduc- 
ing unemployment  of  individuals  and  to 
increase  the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  reloca- 
tion expenses. 

Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
such  leans  and  grants. 

Section  304.  Funds  Authorized 
Not  less  than  2  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  titles  I.  II.  and  III 
of  the  Act  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  303. 
Part  B — Career  and  employment  develop- 
ment programs 

Section  311 
The   Secretary    of   Labor   and    the   Secre- 
tarv  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
stimulate  and   assist   Job  development   pro- 
grams that  win  serve  to  expand  employment. 

Section  312.  Careeer  Training  Through 
Public  Service  Employment 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  training  and  career 
development  under  which  federal.  State  and 
local  government  and  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies  provide  Jobs,  services, 
education  and  training  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  to  meet  State,  county 
and  other  municipal  needs  for  public  services. 

Section  313.  Financial  Assistance 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  eligible  applicants  to 
make  financial  assistance  available.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  be  available  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  104  weeks. 

Section  314.  Eligible  Applicants 

Eligible  applicants  shall  be  units  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  general  local  government;  and 
other  public  agencies  and  Institutions;  and 
non-profit  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  and 
Indian  tribes. 

Section  315.  Applications 

Applications  shall  include  provisions  set- 
ting forth  assurances  that  the  activities  will 
be  administered  by  the  applicant;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  area  to  be  served;  assurances  that 
consideration  will  be  given  to  filling  Jobs  that 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continuous  employment;  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  to  be  used  to  recruit, 
select  and  orient  participants;  a  description 
of  the  Jobs  to  be  filled;  the  wages  or  salaries 
to  be  paid  participants;  the  education,  train- 
ing and  services  which  complement  the  work 
performed;  procedures  for  an  annual  review 
by  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  status  of 
each  person  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  title;  and,  such  other  assur- 
ances, arrangements,  and  conditions  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  as 
the  Secreuary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Section  316  Approval  of  Applications 

An  application  may  be  approved  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare determines  that  the  application  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  section  315; 
the  approval  requeet  for  funds  does  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrjrtng  out 
the  program:  an  opportunity  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Governor  and  the  State  Man- 
power Advisory  Council  to  submit  comments 
with  respect  to  the  application;  and,  an 
opportunity  has  been  provided  to  otacials 
of  units  of  general  government  to  submit 
commeats  to  the  Secretary, 


Section  317,  Special  Conditions 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  programs  unless 
he  determines  that  the  program  will  result 
in  an  Increase  In  employment  opportunities 
and  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers;  persons  em- 
ployed in  a  public  service  Job  shall  be  paid 
wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than  the 
Federal,  State  or  local  minimum  wage  or  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  In  the  same  labor 
market  for  persons  employed  in  similar 
public  occupations;  and,  persons  partici- 
pating In  the  programs  will  be  assured  of 
benefits  at  the  same  levels  as  other  employees 
of  the  employer. 

Section  318,  Arrangements  for  Technical 

Assistance 
Where  training  capabilities  of  the  appli- 
cant do  not  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  he  shall  provide  or  ar- 
range for  technical  assistance  to  the  appli- 
cants. 

Section  319.  Annual  Review 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  con- 
duct an  annual  review  and  evaluation  of 
training  programs  funded  under  this  Part 
and  shall  report  their  findings  to  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Advisory  Council. 

Part  C — Emergency  employment  assistance 

Section  321 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  In  consultation 
with  the  Governor  of  a  State  shall  give  relief 
and  designate  labor  areas  as  Job  distressed 
areas  when  there  Is  an  unusually  high  pro- 
portion of  low  income  families  or  where  there 
is  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
or  underemployment. 

Section  322,  Financial  Assistance 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Governor  of  the  State 
to  make  financial  assistance  available  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  employment.  Re- 
quests for  funds  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  providing  employment. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  available  for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  52  weeks;  however.  If  the  cri- 
teria of  Section  321  are  still  met  at  that 
time,  assistance  may  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 52  weeks. 

Of  the  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  Title  III,  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
programs  authorized  under  this  Part. 

Section  323.  Applications 

Each  application  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  In  such  form  and  shall 
contain  such  assurance^  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe. 

Section  324.  Rules  and  Regulations 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  to  assure  that  programs  un- 
der this  Part  have  adequate  administrative 
controls,  personnel  standards,  evaluation 
procedures,  and  other  policies  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds, 

TrrLE     IV MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  401,  Maintenance  of  State  Effort 
No  training  program  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  this  Act  shall  be 
approved  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  satisfied  himself 
that  neither  the  State  nor  the  locality  In 
which  training  Is  carried  out  has  reduced  or 
Is  reducing  its  level  of  expenditure  for  voca- 
tional education  and  training. 

Section  402,  Other  Agencies  and 
Departments 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  use 
the  available  services  or  facilities  of  other 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


Section  403,  Appropriations  Authorized 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated: 
$75,000,000  for  title  I;  $450,000,000  for  part 
A  of  title  II;  $75,000,000  for  parts  B  and  C 
of  title  II;  $115,000,000  for  part  D  of  title  II; 
$300,000,000  for  title  III;  and  $2,000,000  for 
title  IV. 

Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  are  au- 
thorized for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Sectlo.n  404,  Advance  Poinding 
Appropriations  for  carrying  out  this  Act 
are  authorized  to  be  included  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  they  arc  available  for  ob- 
ligation. 

Section  405.  Limitations  on  the  Use  of 
Appropriated  Poinds 

F\inds  appropriated  under  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  between  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  If 
such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  specifically  authorized.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  author- 
ized to  accept  and  use  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  other  Federal  statutes  if  such  funds 
are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specifically  authorized  and  appropriated.  Any 
equipment  and  teaching  aids  purchased  by  a 
State  or  local  education  agency  with  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  title  II  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  State  upon  certification  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
they  are  no  longer  needed  for  Instructional 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act.  No  portion 
of  the  funds  to  be  used  under  part  A,  title 
II  shall  be  appropriated  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  the  purchase,  erection,  or  repair  of  any 
building. 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  one  fiscad  year  beyond 
that  in  which  appropriated. 

Section  406.  Authority  to  Contract 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements,  establish 
procedures,  and  make  payments,  or  otherwise 
allocate  or  expend  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  Act  as  they  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Section  407.  Acceptance  of  Voluntary  Services 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  accept 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  In 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

Section  408.  Definition 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Section  409.  Effective  Date;  Transition 
P>rovislons 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1971.  Not- 
withstanding the  repeals  made  by  Section 
231.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
continue  to  use  the  authority  provided  In 
such  repealed  provisions  of  law  for  such  pe- 
riod of  time  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  in 
excess  of  two  yesws  beyond  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Section  410.  Termination   of  Authority 

All  authority  conferred  under  title  11  of 
this  Act  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of 
June  30.  1975. 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Manpower  Training  and 
Employment  Act  of  1971". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is 
critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
personnel  in  many  vital  occupational  cate- 
gories, including  professional,  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  apprentlceable  categories:  that 
even  in  p>eriods  of  high  unemployment,  many 
employment  opportunities  remain  unfilled 
because  of  the  shortages  of  qualified  person- 
nel; and,  that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
that  current  and  prospective  manpwwer 
shortages  be  Identified  and  that  persons  who 
can  be  qualified  for  these  positions  through 
education  and  training  be  sought  out  and 
trained  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  addition. 
Improved  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  vital  to  developing  capacity  for 
self-support  by  public  assistance  recipients, 
and  the  manpower  system  must  assume  spe- 
cial responsibility  and  accountability  for 
training,  placing,  and  upgrading  these  per- 
sons 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  skills 
of  many  persons  have  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  dislocations  in  the  economy  arising  from 
technological  developments,  foreign  com- 
petition, relocation  of  industry,  shifts  in  mar- 
ket demands,  and  other  changes  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  economy.  With  addl'ional  educa- 
tion and  trsLlnlng.  many  of  these  p>ersons 
could  make  a  greater  coninbution  to  the  n.i- 
tional  economy  and  share  more  fully  in  its 
benefits. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  sufficient  employment  oppor- 
tunities will  be  compounded  by  the  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  growth  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  next  decade,  particularly  by  the  en- 
trance of  young  people  Into  the  labor  force, 
that  Improved  planning  and  expanded  efforts 
will  be  required  to  assure  that  men,  women, 
and  young  fieople  will  be  trained  and  avail- 
able to  meet  shifting  employment  needs:  that 
in  order  to  become  qualified  for  reemploy- 
ment or  full  employment  many  persons  now 
unemployed  or  underemployed  must  be  as- 
sisted in  providing  themselves  with  skills  that 
are  or  will  be  in  demand  In  the  labor  market: 
that  the  skills  of  many  persons  now  em- 
ployed are  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
economy:  and,  that  it  Is  in  the  national  In- 
terest that  the  opportunity  to  acquire  new 
skills  be  afforded  to  these  people  with  the 
least  delay  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of  unemployment,  reduce  the  costs  of  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  assist- 
ance, and  to  increase  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  many 
professional  employees  who  have  become  un- 
employed because  of  the  specialized  nature 
of  their  previous  employment  are  in  need  of 
brief  refresher  or  reorientation  edu^atioii 
courses  in  order  to  become  qualified  for  other 
employment  in  their  professions. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  there  are 
great  unfilled  public  needs  in  such  fields  as 
health,  recreation,  housing,  neighborhood  im- 
provement and  public  safety,  maintenance  of 
streets,  p.trks,  and  other  governmental  facili- 
ties, rural  development,  transportation, 
beautlficatlon.  conservation,  and  other  fields 
of  human  betterment  and  public  improve- 
ment and  that  to  meet  these  urgent  public 
needs  It  is  necessary  to  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  public  service  and  to  expand  public 
service  employment  at  various  levels. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  link  together  and  c.x>rdinate  the  ef- 
forts of  Federal.  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  agencies  involved  in  performing 
manpower  services:  to  develop  new  ap- 
prcaches  for  Improved  services  and  changes 
In  traditional  organlzationAl  patterns  used 
to  assist  economically  disadvantaged  and  In- 
sufficiently trained  individuals:  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  Nation's  manp>ower  needs  and 


services  as  closely  as  possible  with  economic 
development,  transportation  planning,  new 
residential  housing,  and  other  factors  related 
to  the  development  of  new  Job  opportunities. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  technical, 
financial,  and  educational  suppor:  provided 
to  heretofore  disadvantage  ethnic,  racial,  cul- 
tural, and  linguistic  groups,  such  as  but  not 
limited  to  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  to  the  Opportunity  Indus- 
trialization Centers  of  SER,  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  intent  and  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  appraise 
the  manpower  requirements  and  res.ources 
of  the  Nation:  to  develop  and  to  apply 
the  information  and  methods  needed  to  deal 
with  the  pr:>blem3  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment,  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches for  improved  manpower  services; 
and.  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated m.anpower  program,  designed  to 
provide  greater  opportunities  for  education, 
training,  and  related  services  necessary  to 
assist  individuals  in  developing  their  full 
economic  and  occupational  potential,  involv- 
ing the  efforts  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  appj-opnate  agencies  at  all  level.s  oi 
government. 

TITLE      I— MANPOWER      REQUIREMENTS. 
DEVELOPMENT.    AND    EVALU.'^TION 

NATIONAL   MANPOWER  ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

Sec.  101.  (ai  The  President,  after  con- 
sul.atlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ec.^nomlc 
Opportunity,  shall  app)oint  a  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Council. 

( b )  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  and 
shall  be  appointed,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  for  terms  of  three  years, 
except  that  d)  in  the  case  of  initial  mem- 
bers, five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
one  year  each  and  five  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years  each,  and  till  appoint- 
ments tj  fill  vacancies  shall  be  only  for  such 
terms  as  re.-rain  unexpired  The  Council  shall 
include  persons  representative  of  labor,  man- 
aeemenr.  agriculture,  public  and  private 
education,  vocational  education  and  re- 
habilitation, and  manpower  programs  The 
Council  shall  meet  .it  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, who  shall  be  selected  by  the  President. 
but  :iot  less  than  three  times  a  year. 

IC)    The  Council  shall: 

1 1 1  establish  national  manpower  goals  and 
develop  appropriate  5tand.irds  for  programs 
and   services    designed    to  meet   such    goals: 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
concerning  the  administration  of.  prepara- 
tion of  general  regulations  for.  and  operation 
of  manpower  programs  and  services  sup- 
ported with  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(3  I  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  manpower  tr.iinmg.  services,  and 
other  activities  provided  under  this  Act.  in- 
cluding the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
and  services  in  meeting  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  established  and  operated, 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
'including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  .^ct  and  related  man- 
power Act.s).  and  make  an  annual  report  of 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  as  pro- 
vided In  section   102  of  this  Act;   and 

1 4)  conduct  indepjendeni  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
manpower  Acts  and  publish  and  distribute 
the  results  thereof. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President, 
but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  day,  includ- 
ing traveltime:  and.  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 


ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

le)  The  Council  is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  its  functions;  to  obtain 
the  services  of  such  full-time  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
required  in  the  performance  of  its  duties; 
and  to  contract  for  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  to  this  end  not  to  exceed 
one  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
In  any  fitcal  year  to  carry  out  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  only  for  the  activities 
authorized  by  this  section. 

if  I  The  President  shall  appoint  a  special 
as--.i5taiu  lor  manpower  to  serve  on  his  staff; 
to  coordinate  the  manpower  activities  of  the 
various  Federal  dep.irtments.  agencies,  and 
c.'mmissions;  to  act  as  liaison  with  the  Na- 
tional M.inpower  Advisory  Council:  to  act 
as  the  President's  principal  adviser  on  man- 
p  )\vir;  and  to  report  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  the  manpower  implications  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  manpower  programs 
generally. 

MANPOWER  REPORT 

Sec  102.  The  National  Manpower  Advi- 
sory Council  shall  transmit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  (com- 
nienc:ng  with  the  year  1972 1  a  report  per- 
taining to  manpower  requirements,  resources, 
research,  utilization,  training,  and  evalua- 
tion Such  report  shall  include  a  complete 
and  full  repwrt  of  the  activities.  finding.s.  and 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  respect  to  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act:  and.  the  findings  and  recom- 
menda'ions  of  the  Council  (Including  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  provisions  of 
this  and  related  manpower  Acts). 

EVALUATION,  INFORMATION,  AND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  103.  To  assist  the  Nation  in  further- 
ing technological  progress  while  avoiding  or 
minimizing  individual  hardship  and  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  to  assist  in  ex- 
panding work  oportunities  and  assuring  ac- 
ccos  to  those  oppurtunities  fcr  all  who  desire 
them,   (a)    the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall: 

(li  evaluate  the  impact  of.  and  benefits 
and  problems  created  by  technological  prog- 
ress, and  other  changes  in  the  structure  of 
production  and  demand  on  the  use  of  the 
Nation's  human  resources:  establish  tech- 
niques and  methods  for  detecting  in  advance 
the  potential  Impact  of  such  developments; 
develop  solutions  to  these  problems,  and 
publish  findings  pertaining  thereto: 

i2i  establish  a  program  of  factual  studies 
of  practices  of  employers  and  unions  which 
tend  to  facilitate  the  mobility  of  workers  or 
which  impede  mobility,  including  but  not 
limited  to  early  retirement  and  vesting  pro- 
visions and  practices  under  private  compen- 
sation plans;  the  extension  of  health,  wel- 
faip.  iind  Insurance  benefits  to  lald-off  work- 
ers: the  operation  of  severance  pay  plans; 
and  the  use  of  ttoth  extended  and  short-term 
leave  plans  for  education  and  training  pur- 
poses A  report  of  these  studies  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Council's  report  required  under 
section  102: 

(31  appraise  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  development  efforts  to  meet  fore- 
seeable manpower  needs  and  recommend 
needed  adjustment  to  the  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Council,  including  methods 
for  promoting  the  m.ost  effective  occupational 
use  of  and  providing  useful  work  experience 
and  training  opportunities  for  untrained  and 
inexperienced  youth;   and. 

(4)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage 
;n  programs  of  Information  and  communica- 
tion concerning  manpower  requirements,  de- 
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velopment,  and  utilization.  Including  preven- 
tion and  amelioration  of  undesirable  man- 
power effects  from  automation  and  other 
technological  developments  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  mobility  of  workers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  establish: 

(1)  a  program  of  experimental,  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  and  pilot  projects, 
through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  or  agen- 
cies or  through  contracts  with  other  private 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
techniques  and  demonstrating  the  effective- 
ness of  specialized  methods  in  meeting  the 
manpower,  employment,  and  education  and 
training  problems  of  worker  groups  such  as 
the  long-term  unemployed,  disadvantaged 
youth,  displaced  older  workers,  the  handi- 
capped, members  of  minority  groups,  vet- 
erans returning  to  civilian  employment,  and 
other  similar  groups.  In  carrying  out  this 
paragraph  the  Secretaries  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, consult  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  other  agencies. 
Where  programs  under  this  paragraph  re- 
quire institutional  training.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  basic  education,  employabil- 
ity  and  communications  skills,  prevocational 
training,  vocational  and  technical  programs, 
and  supplementary  or  related  Instruction  for 
on-the-job  training  whether  conducted  at 
the  Job  site  or  elsewhere,  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  such  training  shall  be  made 
by  the  SeciJ^tary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  They  shall  also  seek  the  advice  of 
consultants  with  respect  to  the  standards 
governing  the  adequacy  and  design  of  pro- 
posals, the  ability  of  applicants,  and  the 
priority  of  projects  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  a  special  program  of  supportive  serv- 
ices to  families  residing  in  rural  areas  pro- 
vided that  such  services  are  necessary  to  (1) 
participate  in  education  and  training  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act  or  (11)  ob- 
tain employment.  Such  special  supportive 
services  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

(a I  a  special  program  of  mobile  employ- 
ment service  units  to  provide  recruitment, 
counseling,  and  referral  to  education  and 
training  programs  or  employment  for  per- 
sons residing  in  rural  areas: 

( b )  residential  support  for  those  persons 
referred  to  education  and  training  programs 
when  such  programs  are  offered  beyond  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance  from  the 
person's  home; 

(c  I  a  special  program  of  mobile  health  and 
education  units  to  provide  counseling,  health 
and  hygiene  education  and  referral  of  per- 
sons requiring  health  care  to  appropriate 
agencies  for  such  service; 

(d)  relocation  payments  and  other  speclsd 
services  as  needed  to  assist  unemployed  in- 
dividuals and  their  families  to  rel(x;ate  to 
another  area  where  a  suitable  Job  has  been 
located:  such  assistance  shall  be  limited  to 
those  persons  who  have  participated  in  edu- 
cation or  training  programs  offered  under 
this  Act  before  relocation  or  to  those  who 
have  been  accepted  for  on-the-job  training 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  continued 
employment  upon  completion  of  the  on-the- 
job  training  by  the  employer: 

(e)  a  special  program  of  follow-up  serv- 
ices of  up  to  one  year,  to  heads  of  households 
who  have  participated  in  programs  author- 
ized under  this  Act  and  who  have  relocated 
In  order  to  obtain  full  time  employment; 
such  services  shall  be  established  to  assist 
families  in  adjusting  to  a  new  socio-economic 
environment  and  may  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to  problems  of  a  health,  education, 
housing  or  family  financial  nature;  and, 


(f)  In  addition  to  those  special  suppor- 
tive services,  participants  shall  be  eligible  for 
other  education,  training  and  manpower 
services  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(c)  To  further  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
various  methods  and  approaches  used  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  shall : 

( 1 )  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  investi- 
gations as  give  promise  of  furthering  the 
education  and  training  objectives  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  provide,  either  directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts  for  a  system  of  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  all  training  programs 
conducted  by  public  and  private  schools  and 
training  agencies  and  organizations,  with  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  including  their  Im- 
psict  on  communities  and  participants,  their 
Implication  for  related  programs,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  methods  and  materials 
and  the  adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for 
the  delivery  of  services  and  report  the  find- 
ings, Including  recommendations  for  correc- 
tive actions  and  their  implications,  of  such 
evaluation  to  the  National  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Council. 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  provide,  directly  or  through  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  training 
for  specialized  or  other  personnel  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  which  are  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  programs  established  under 
this  Act  or  which  otherwise  pertain  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  including  the  provi- 
sion of  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
designated  State  and  Area  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Councils.  The  Secretaries  shall: 

(1)  plan  for,  establish,  and  maintain  a 
program  of  training,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  in-service  training  and  staff  develop- 
ment, and  technical  assistance  to  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  employ- 
ers In  order  to  assist  such  organizations  in 
sponsoring  or  operating  programs  more  ef- 
fectively and  providing  services  under  this 
Act,  in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  man- 
ner possible; 

(2)  provide  for  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  technical  manuals,  guides  and 
other  resources  in  order  to  tissure  the  early 
dissemination  of  information  concerning  ad- 
vances or  improved  techniques,  developed 
both  as  a  result  of  this  Act  and  through 
other  sources,  related  to  manpower  training, 
services,  and  activities  and  their  delivery; 

(3)  shall  plan,  establish,  and  operate,  di- 
rectly or  through  contract,  an  information 
service,  to  make  available  to  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  other  groups  and  persons 
concerned  with  manpower  programs  and 
services,  information  on  resources,  tech- 
niques, and  concepts  useful  in  the  conduct 
of  training  programs  under  this  Act.  Such 
information  shall  Include  that  derived  from 
research,  experimental  and  demonstration 
programs,  and  the  evaluated  experience  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  operations.  The 
information  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  be 
helpful  In  the  establishment  and  Improve- 
ments of  training  programs  and  related  ac- 
tivities covered  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III 
of  this  Act;  and, 

(4)  make,  upon  appropriate  request,  the 
special  assignment  of  personnel  to  public  or 
private  agencies  and  employers  to  provide 
technical  guidance  with  regard  to  programs 
funded  under  this  Act,  but  no  such  assign- 
ments shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years. 

(b)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
title  I  In  addition  to  two  per  centum  of  the 


sums  appropriated  In  any  fiiscal  year  to  carry 
out  titles  I.  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  oe 
available  only  for  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance authorized  by  this  section.  In  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  50 
per  centum  of  the  sums  available  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  remaining  50  per  centum  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  Provided,  That  the  use 
of  such  sums  Is  Jointly  planned  to  avoid 
unnecessary    duplication    and    waste. 

TITLE   II— TRAINING   AND   SKILL 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Manpower  Training  Programs 

AND  Services 

programs,    services,   AND    ACTIVmES 

Sec.  201.  The  programs,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  under  this  title  may 
be  expended  shall  Include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited   to    the    following: 

( 1 )  basic  education,  literacy  training,  com- 
munications and  computation  skills,  and 
high  school  equivalency  programs,  which  will 
assist  Individuals  to  become  more  employ- 
able or  facilitate  their  participation  In  oc- 
cupational   training; 

(2)  outreach,  counseling,  testing,  recruit- 
ment, referral  to  work  or  to  training,  place- 
ment, and  foUowup  services  necessary  to 
assist  Individuals  to  achieve  success  in  em- 
ployment; 

( 3 )  prevocational  orientation  to  introduce 
those  of  limited  experience  to  alternative 
occupational    choices; 

(4)  institutional  training,  including  co- 
operative occupational  training  programs, 
and  on-the-job  training  for  unemployed  in- 
dividuals and  underemployed  individuals, 
including  training  of  employed  workers  for 
the  purpose  of  upgrading  their  skills  and 
improving  the   use  of  available  manpower; 

(5)  supportive  services.  Including  health, 
minor  medical  and  dental  services,  physical 
examinations,  the  furnishing  of  prosthetic 
devices,  child  care,  referral  for  family  coun- 
seling, legal  services,  uniforms  and  tools 
required  for  entry  level  employment  In  oc- 
cupations designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  bonding,  licensing  and  credentlalUng 
fees  when  required  for  employment  within 
the  area  of  training,  relocation  subsistence 
payments  to  assist  individuals  and  their 
families  who  must  move  to  another  area  In 
order  to  receive  training  or  become  employed 
after  training,  and  other  special  services.  In- 
cluding residential  support,  deemed  neces- 
sary to  assist  individuals  to  become  more 
employable  or  facilitate  their  participation 
in  programs  assisted  under  this  title; 

(6i  work  experience  for  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  individuals.  Including  the 
performance  of  socially  'useful  work  In  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  or  organizations  In 
the  fields  of  health,  public  safety,  education, 
recreation,  streets,  parks,  and  municipal 
maintenance,  housing  and  neighborhood  Im- 
provement, conservation  and  rural  develop- 
ment, beautlficatlon,  and  other  fields  of  hu- 
man betterment  and  community  improve- 
ment, including  the  establishment,  opera- 
tion, or  strengthening  of  any  such  program; 

(7 1  part-time  employment,  on-the-job 
training,  or  useful  work  experience  for  stu- 
dents in  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  (and 
youths  of  equivalent  ages)  to  assist  them  in 
remaining  in  or  returning  to  school;  and, 
with  such  employment  opportunities  de- 
veloped In  consultation  with  education  au- 
thorities to  enhance,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  educational  growth  of  such  students; 

<8)  appropriate  education,  training,  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  upon  release, 
including  the  provision  of  such  programs  and 
after  release   from  correctional   institutions 
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as  special  programs  designed  to  aid  in  the 
xehabllltailon  process; 

(Oi  appropriate  education,  training,  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  who  have 
recently  been  or  will  shortly  be  separated 
from  millttiry  service: 

(10)  appropriate  education,  training,  and 
related  manpower  services  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  residing  in  areas 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  or  any  subsequent  Act  au- 
thorizing such  designation. 

(Ill  appropriate  education,  training,  and 
supportive  services.  Including  career  re- 
structuring and  development,  for  upgrading 
persons  who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed In  respect  to  skill  level  or  hours  of 
emplojTnent;   and. 

(121  retraining  and  refresher  programs  of 
education,  training  and  supportive  services 
for  persons.  Including  professionals,  para- 
professlonals.  and  others,  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  will  be  unemployed  because  of  tbp 
specialized  nature  of  their  previijus  employ- 
ment, because  of  technological,  economic, 
or  other  changes  In  the  economy  and  who 
need  such  programs  and  services  to  prepare 
them  for  employment  for  an  occupation  com- 
patible with  their  previous  education  and 
skills. 

ELIGIBLE  INDIVn)U.\LS 

Sec  202  (ai  Priority  for  selection  shall  be 
given  to  those  unemployed  or  underemployed 
persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  secure  appropriate  fuli-tlme  employment 
without  education  and  training. 

(bi  Special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  the 
employment  and  training  needs  of  persons 
who  are  from  poor  families  using  as  an  Index 
of  poverty  the  minimum  Income  per  house- 
hold of  a  given  size,  composition,  and  farm 
or  nonfarm  status,  as  set  forth  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

ici  Priority  in  providing  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  among  eligible  per- 
sons shall  be  given  to  individuals  who  are 
heads  of  households.  For  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  term  "head  of  household"  shall  in- 
clude any  person  who  contributes  more  than 
one-half  the  support  of  one  or  more  other 
persons. 

idi  Out  of  school  individuals  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older  shall  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  programs  authorized  by  the  Act:  Ex- 
cept. That  individuals  less  than  16  years 
of  age  shall  be  eligible  for  participation  only 
in  programs  authorized  In  section  201  (7) . 

SELECTION    OF    TRAINEES 

Sec.  203.  lai  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
establish  standards  and  criteria  for  individ- 
uals eligible  for  participation  in  programs, 
services,  and  activities  authorized  by  the 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  program 
for  testing,  counseling,  and  selection  for  the 
determination  of  eligibility  for  participation: 
Except.  That  individuals  meeting  the  estab- 
lished standards  and  criteria  may  be  referred 
to  training  by  appropriate  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  Upon  certifica- 
tion from  the  responsible  training  agency  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  provisions  for 
training  and  subsistence  allowances  and 
transportation  allowances  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  The  selection  of  persons  for  training 
and  services  under  this  Act  and  for  place- 
ment shall  not  be  contingent  upon  such  per- 
son's membership  or  nonmembershlp  in  a 
labor  organization. 

(c)  Persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing In  an  occupation  which  requires  less  than 
two  weeks  training,  unless  there  are  im- 
mediate employment  opportunities  In  such 
occupation. 

TRAINrNC    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may. 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  into 
agreements  with  States  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to 


such  States  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  States,  as  agents  for  the  United  States, 
to  make  payment  of  weekly  allowances  to 
persons  selected  for  training  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  203  and  undergoing  such 
training  m  a  program  operated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  basic 
allowance  shall  be  equal  to  40  times  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  provided  in  section 
6(a(  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended:  Proi'ided,  That  such  basic 
allowance  through  June  30,  1972.  In  any  State 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  com- 
pensation payment  (including  allowances  for 
dependents)  during  the  calendar  year  1969 
for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  In  such 
State. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  de- 
pendent's allowance  shall  equal  $5  per  week 
for  each  dependent,  to  a  limit  of  six  de- 
pendents 

id)  Persons,  except  those  specified  In  sub- 
section (ci.  who  are  participating  on  a  full- 
time  basis  In  the  following  programs,  1 1 )  In- 
stitutional training  or.  i2i  other  manpower 
development  activities  which  are  not  com- 
pensated by  an  employer  or  subject  to  sub- 
sections (h)  or  (1):  shall  receive  a  basic  al- 
lowance plus  a  dependent's  allowance  for  his 
dependents  as  specified  In  subsection  (c) 
for  esich  week  of  full-time  participation:  £jr- 
cept.  That  no  Individual  shall  receive  allow- 
ances under  this  subsection  that  are  less 
than  the  unemployment  compensation  (In- 
cluding allowances  for  dependents)  to  which 
such  persons  would  be  entitled  under  any 
Federal  or  State  employment  compensation 
law  if  he  were  not  participating  in  such 
activity. 

(e)  The  following  participants  in  full- 
time  institutional  training  or  other  man- 
power development  activities  described  In 
subsection  (di  shall  not  be  entitled  to  al- 
lowances provided  in  subsection   (d)  : 

(li  A  public  assistance  recipient  under 
programs  assisted  under  titles  I,  IV,  X.  XI\' 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  who  shall 
be  paid,  in  addition  to  any  public  assistance 
payments  to  which  he  may  be  entitled.  In- 
centive payments  of  not  more  than  $10  per 
week  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2 1  A  participant  who  Is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  or  who  is  not  the  head  of  a 
household  as  defined  In  Section  202 (Ci  of 
this  Act.  Such  participant  shall  receive  a 
suitable  weekly  allowance,  determined  in 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  but  not  to  exceed  the  basic 
allowance  prescribed  in  subsection  (bi  :  Pro- 
vided. That  any  allowance  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  less  than  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  ( including  allowances  for 
dependents)  to  which  such  person  would  be 
entitled  under  any  Federal  or  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  if  he  were  not 
participating  in  such  activity.  An  individual 
who  IS  not  subject  to  this  paragraph  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  shall  not  be- 
come subject  thereto  until  the  completion 
of  such  period. 

(3)  A  participant  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  under  any  Federal  or  State 
tinemployment  compensation  law.  Such  par- 
ticipant shall  receive  for  each  week  of  train- 
ing, allowances  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween (1)  any  allowance  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  subsections  (di 
or  (e)  of  this  section  and  (2)  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  (Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  which  he  received  for 
such  week. 

(4)  A  participant  engaged  In  employer- 
compensated  on-the-job  training  or  work 
experience  assisted  under  this  title.  The  al- 
lowances of  such  participants  shall  be  com- 
puted In  accordance  with  subsections  (d)  or 
(e),  as  appropriate,  and  shall  be  reduced  In 


accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  which 
shall  take  into  account  the  hours  of  such 
work  experience  or  on-the-job  training  and 
the   amount   of    compensation    therefor, 

(5)  A  participant  who  Is  an  Inmate  of  a 
correctional  Institution,  The  allowances  of 
such  participants  shall  be  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(f)  A  participant  engaged  In  the  activities 
described  In  subsection  (d)  on  less  than  a 
full-time  basis  shall  receive  a  reduced  basic 
allowance  computed  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
a  dependent's  allowance  If  participation  is 
in  excess  of  twenty  hours  each  week.  Public 
assistance  recipients  shall  receive  an  incen- 
tive payment  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
Such  reduced  basic  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted taking  Into  account:  (1)  the  hours 
of  participation  In  such  activity;  (2)  the  al- 
lowance to  which  he  would  be  entitled  un- 
der subsections  (d)  or  (e)  If  he  were  en- 
gaged In  training  on  a  full-time  basis;  (3i 
compensated  work  experience  or  on-the-job 
training  assisted  under  this  title  in  which 
the  participant  is  engaged;  and.  (4)  unem- 
ployment compensation  that  the  participant 
IS  receiving. 

(g)  No  allowance  under  subsection  (d). 
(e».  or  (f)  of  this  section  may  be  paid  for 
any  portion  of  a  training  period  that  ex- 
tei\ds  beyond  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

( h )  Workers  in  programs  providing  work 
experiences  under  this  Act  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate,  but  In  no  case  less 
Than  the  wage  prescribed  by  section  6(b) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

(li  Workers  engaged  In  employer-com- 
pensated on-the-job  training  under  this  Act 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  higher  of  ill  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  rate,  or  (2)  the  prevailing  wage  paid 
to  workers  of  like  experience  performing 
similar  work  in  the  locality. 

I  J)  .A  participant  undertaking  training  or 
work-experience  or  other  manpower  develop- 
ment activity  described  in  subsection  (d)  on 
either  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis,  shall 
receive  allowances  for  transportation  and 
subsistence  In  addition  to  the  applicable 
training  allowance  or  wage.  The  amount  of 
allowances  provided  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

(ki  A  participant  who  has  successfully 
completed  a  program  of  full-time  participa- 
tion of  net  less  than  fifteen  weeks  duration 
In  Institutional  training  or  other  manpower 
development  activities  described  In  subsec- 
tion (di  shall  receive,  upon  completion  of 
his  period  of  participation,  a  completion 
bonus  which  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the 
allowance  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  (di 
or  le)  for  his  last  week  of  full-time  partici- 
pation during  such  period 

1 1 )  Up)on  certification  by  the  responsible 
training  agency  that  a  person  who  has  been 
referred  for  training  does  not  have  a  satis- 
factory attendance  record  or  is  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  In  such  training,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  forthwith  terminate 
his  training  and  subsistence  allowances,  and 
his  transportation  allowances  except  such  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  return 
to  his  regular  place  of  residence  after  termi- 
nation of  training,  and  withdraw  his  re- 
ferral. 

COMPREHENSIVE   MANPOWER    PLANS 

Sec,  205.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  Jointly 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Governor 
of  each  State  under  which  a  State  Manpower 
Advisory  Council  will  develop  and  administer 
a  comprehensive  manjxjwer  plan  for  the 
State.  Such  council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
taries and  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
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tbe  appropriate  State  agencies  concerned 
frith  manpower  programs  and  services,  in- 
cluding the  State  education  agency  and  the 
State  employment  service,  and  representa- 
tives of  labor,  management,  rehabilitation, 
public  and  private  agencies  active  In  the 
manpower  field  and  the  public.  Bach  such 
agreement  shall: 

( 1 )  require  each  comprehensive  mani)Ower 
plan  to  set  forth  a  long-range  plan  for  pro- 
grams and  services  to  be  carried  on  with  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  Act,  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  and  by  local  planning  area,  ex- 
tending over  three  years  beginning  with  tbe 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  is  submitted,  describing  the  pres- 
ent and  projected  needs  for  programs  and 
services  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  setting 
forth  the  long-range  program  objectives; 

(2)  require  each  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  to  set  forth  an  annual  program  plan, 
for  the  State  as  a  whole  and  by  local  plan- 
ning area,  which  describes  the  content  of, 
and  allocation  of  Federal  and  State  funds 
to  programs,  services,  and  activities  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  plan  during  the  year 
for  which  Federal  funds  are  sought,  desig- 
nates the  agencies  and  organizations  which 
shall  carry  out  the  plan  and  Indicates  how 
and  to  what  extent  such  programs,  services, 
and  activities  will  carry  out  the  program 
objectives  set  forth  In  the  long-range  pro- 
gram plan; 

(3 1  require  each  State  to  officially  desig- 
nate its  local  planning  areas,  which  shall 
include  provisions  for  representation  of  all 
geographic  areas  within  the  State,  and  which 
shall  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
taries; 

(4)  require  the  establishment  of  Area  Man- 
power Advisory  Councils  of  the  same  mem- 
bership and  composition  as  the  State  Man- 
power Advisory  Council:  Except,  That  all 
Mayors  within  the  planning  area  shall  be 
represented  on  the  Council,  such  Councils 
shall  be  appointed  under  such  procedures 
as  are  established  by  the  State  Manpower 
Advlsorv  Council  and  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  and  by  the  Secre- 
taries; 

i5i  require  the  establishment  of  procedures 
to  coordinate  all  local  area  plans  Into  a 
State  plan,  to  provide  for  circumstances 
where  a  local  area  falls  to  submit  a  plan, 
and  to  provide  for  appeal  by  Area  Manpower 
Advisory  Councils  to  the  Secretaries:  Pro- 
tided.  That  such  procedures  shall  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  Secretaries; 

(6)  require  the  use  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible  of  public  and  private  profit 
and  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations, 
and  of  all  the  State  and  local  agencies  and 
organizations,  which  are  capable  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  program,  with  priority  given 
to  skills  centers  and  other  education  and 
training  programs  operated  or  arranged 
through  State  and  local  education  agencies; 

i7i  require  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  data  system  that  will  provide.  In 
readily  accessible  form,  statistical  Informa- 
tion sufficient  to  enable  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  carried  out  under  the 
plan  and  to  determine  means  of  Improving 
their  effectiveness; 

(8)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  manpower 
programs,  activities,  and  services  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures,  standards,  and  regula- 
tions established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

1 9)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  programs, 
activities,  and  services  assisted  under  this 
Act.  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
such  reports  Including  recommendations  as 
to  their  effectiveness; 

(lOi  provide  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
to  State  Manpower  Advisory  Councils,  Area 
Manpower  Advisory  Councils,  and  agencies 
and  organizations  providing  programs,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  under  an  approved  plan; 
and 


(11)  provide  for  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ings of  the  State  manpower  advisory  council 
including  the  assurance  that  not  less  than 
one  public  meeting  of  the  State  manpower 
advisory  council  is  held  each  year  at  which 
the  public  is  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press views  concerning  manpower  training. 
programs,  and  services. 

(b)  State  manpower  advisory  councils  are 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  section  and  to 
contract  for  such  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  evalu- 
ation functions. 

( c )  FYom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  206(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  author- 
ized to  pay  to  each  State  manpower  advisory 
council  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable 
amounts  expended  by  it  In  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  the  Act  In  such  fiscal  year, 
except  that  the  amount  available  for  such 
purpose  shall  be  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the 
State's  apportionment  under  section  206(a), 
but  such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $300,000 
and  shall  not  be  less  than  $150,000;  Except, 
That  for  the  'Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  such  amount  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000  each. 

(d)  Where  a  State  falls  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  to  the  Secretaries 
within  a  reasonable  time,  or  the  Secretaries 
disapprove  such  a  plan  under  the  authority 
of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  taking  into  consideration  such  local 
area  plans  as  may  have  been  developed,  shall 
Jointly  formulate  and  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive manpov^er  plan  in  such  State.  Such 
program  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  applicable  to  plans  submitted  by  States: 
Except,  That  where  the  Secretaries  have  dis- 
continued payments  with  respect  to  a  por- 
tion of  a  plan  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  program  that  they  carry  out 
directly  shall  provide  the  same  types  of  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  as  provided  in 
the  portion  of  the  plan  with  respect  to  which 
payments  were  discontinued.  In  carrying  out 
this  section  where  a  State  has  failed  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  or  the  Secretaries  have  disap- 
proved It,  the  State's  apportionment  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretaries  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram In  that  State.  In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion where  the  Secretaries  have  discontinued 
payments,  the  sums  withheld  may  be  used  by 
the  Secretaries. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  that 
submitted  a  plan;  finds:  (1)  that  the  plan 
has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  of  the  Act, 
or  to  the  standards  and  guidelines  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  the  Act;  or  (2)  that  In 
the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  requirement;  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
notify  the  Governor  that  no  further  pay- 
ments will  be  made  with  respect  to  such 
plan  (or  in  their  discretion,  further  pay- 
ments with  respect  thereto  will  be  limited 
to  portions  thereof  not  affected  by  such 
failure),  until  they  are  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until 
they  are  so  satisfied,  the  Secretaries  shall 
make  no  further  payments  with  respect  to 
such  plan  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  por- 
tions thereof  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 

(f)  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  in 
consviltation  with  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Council, 
prescribe  such  standards,  rules,  and  regula- 


tions as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

apportionment  or  benehts 
Sec.  206.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  effecting 
an  equitable  apportionment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures among  the  States  In  carrying  out 
the  programs  authorized  under  part  A  of 
title  II  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  apportion  80  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  such  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  uniform  standards  and  In  arriv- 
ing at  such  standards  shall  consider  only 
the  following  factors:  (1)  the  proportion 
which  the  labor  force  of  a  State  bears  to 
the  total  labor  force  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  proportion  which  the  unemployed 
in  a  State  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  bears  to  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  United  States  in  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year;  (3)  the  proportion  which 
poor  individuals  residing  in  the  State  bear 
to  the  total  number  of  poor  individuals  of 
the  United  States;  (4)  the  proportion  which 
the  insured  unemployed  within  a  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  insured  employed 
within  such  State;  but  in  no  event  shall  any 
State  be  apportioned  less  than  $1,000,000; 
Except,  That  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Semaoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such  amount  shall  be 
$100,000  each. 

(b)  Fifteen  per  centtim  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
part  A  of  title  II  may  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  he  finds  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
title  II :  Provided,  That  where  such  programs 
require  institutional  training,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  agree 
to  arrangements  for  such  training. 

(c)  Five  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A 
of  title  11  may  be  expended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
he  finds  necessarj-  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  title  II:  Provided.  That 
prior  to  the  development  of  preemployment 
training  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  concur 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  em- 
ployment for  such  persons  entering  training. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Lalxjr  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
authorized  to  make  reapportionments  from 
time  to  time  where  the  total  amounts  appor- 
tioned under  this  section  have  not  been  fully 
oblgated  in  a  particular  State,  or  where  the 
State  or  appropriate  agencies  in  the  State 
have  not  entered  into  the  necessary  agree- 
ments, and  the  Secretaries  find  that  any 
other  State  is  in  need  of  additional  funds  to 
carry  out  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  funds  apportioned 
with  respect  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  reapportioned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  month  of  such  fiscal  year  and  only 
upon  fifteen  days  prior  notice  to  such  State 
of   the  proposed   reapportionment. 

(e)  Where  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  ap- 
pwoved  a  comprehensive  manpower  plan  de- 
veloi>ed  and  submitted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  205  of  this  part,  the 
State  shall  have  authority  to  approve  all 
applications  for  programs  and  services  that 
conform  to  such  State  plan. 

Part  B — Dutiks  op  thb  Skcketakt  of  Labob 

general    RBSPONSIBILrnES 

Sec.  211.  In  carrying  out  the  purp>06es  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  deter- 
mine the  skill  requirements  of  the  economy, 
develop  policies  for  the  adequate  occupa- 
tional development  and  maximum  use  of  the 
skills  of  the  Nation's  workers,  promote  and 
encourage  the  development  of  brocul  and 
diversified  training  programs.  Including  on- 
the-job  training,  designed  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment   the    many    iiersons    who    cannot 
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reasoaably  be  expected  to  secure  fuU-tlme 
employment  without  such  training,  and  to 
equip  the  Nation's  workers  with  the  new  and 
improved  skills  that  are  or  will  be  required. 
Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  coordinate  and  provide  for  combina- 
tions of  programs,  to  be  pursued  concurrently 
or  sequentially,  under  this  Act  with  pro- 
grams under  other  Federal  Acts,  where  the 
purpoeee  of  this  Act  would  be  accomplished 
thereby. 

STATE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec  212.  {&)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
each  State,  or  with  the  appropriate  agency 
of  each  State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this 
title,  use  the  services  of  the  appropriate  State 
agency,  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  may  make  payments  to  sucn 
State  or  appropriate  agency  for  expenses 
Incurred    for   such    purpoeee. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
contain  such  provisions  as  will  promote  effec- 
tive administration,  protect  the  United  States 
against  lose  and  Insure  that  the  functions 
and  duties  to  be  carried  out  by  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  are  performed  In  a 
manner   satisfactory   to   the   Secretary. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec  213  The  Secretary  of  Labor  sl^all 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

Part  C — DtrriEs  of  the  Secret  art  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

GENERAL    RESPONSIBrLrriES 

Sec.  221.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  pursiiant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  enter  into  agreements 
with  States  u.-.der  which  the  appropriate 
State  education  agencies  will  undertake  to 
provide  training  to  equip  persons  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare pursuant  to  se(mon  203.  Such  State 
agencies  shall  provide  for  such  training 
through  public  eduoattnnal  agencies  or  in- 
stitutions or  through  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate educational  or  traJnlng  Institutions 
where  such  private  institutions  can  provide 
equipment  or  services  not  available  in  pub- 
lic Institutions,  p€irtlcuiarly  for  training  in 
technical  and  subprofesslonal  occupatlorts. 
fcxr  training  the  disadvantaged,  or  where  such 
institutions  can,  at  comparable  cost.  1 1)  pro- 
vide substantially  equivalent  training,  or  (2) 
make  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the  indi- 
vidual referral  method,  or  ,3t  aid  In  reduc- 
ing more  quickly  unemployment  or  current 
and  prospective  manpower  shortages.  Such 
agreeme:-.ts  shall  contain  such  other  provi- 
sions as  will  promote  effective  administra- 
tion (including  provisions  ,li  for  reports  on 
the  attendance  and  performance  of  trainees, 
(2)  for  Immediate  certiflca'ion  -o  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  by  the  responsible  training 
agency  with  respect  to  each  person  referred 
for  training  who  does  not  have  a  satisfactory 
attendance  record  or  is  not  making  saisfac- 
tory  progress  In  such  training  absent  good 
cause,  and  '3>  for  continuous  supervision  of 
the  training  programs  conducted  under  the 
agreement  to  Insure  the  quality  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  training  provided ),  protect  the 
United  States  against  loss,  and  assure  that 
the  functions  and  duties  to  be  carried  out  by 
such  State  agency  are  performed  In  such 
fashion  as  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  give  preference  to  training 
and  education  provided  through  State  voca- 
tional education  agencies  and  other  State 
education  agencies.  However,  in  any  case  In 
which  he  determines  that  it  would  permit 
persons  to  begin  their  training  or  education 
within  a  shorter  period  of  time,  or  permit 
the  needed  training  or  education  to  be  pro- 
vided more  economically,  or  more  effectively, 
he  may  provide  the  needed  training  or  edu- 


cation by  agreement  or  contract  made  di- 
rectly with  public  or  private  training  or  edu- 
cational facilities  or  through  such  other  ar- 
rangements as  he  deems  necessary  to  give 
fioil  effect  to  this  Act. 

BULKS    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec  222.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  proiscrlt>e  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  neceas&ry 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  his  responslbUi- 
ties  under  this  Act. 

Part  D — Amendments  and  Repeals  ArrrcTiNa 
Existing  Laws 
Sec.    231.    (a    The    Economic    OpF)ortunity 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
as  follows 

(1)  Subsection  ye)  of  section  106  Is  re- 
{>ealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  115  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  States  to  administer,  assure,  or 
assist  In  the  administration  of  the  programs 
provided  In  this  part.  The  Director  may.  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
of>eratlve  or  administrative  costs  of  such 
programs.  " 

(b)  Section  810(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "and"  Immediately  preceding  para- 
graph (3)  thereof,  by  substituting  a  semi- 
colon for  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section, and  by  adding  the  following: 

"and  (4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  in  Job  Corps  Centers  oper- 
ated under  title  II  of  The  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Employment  Act  of  1971." 

(c)  Section  833(b)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(bi  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  liv- 
ing allowance  or  a  stipend  under  this  title 
shall,  with  respect  to  such  services  or  train- 
ing: 

"(1)  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  be  deemed  persons  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government; 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title 
11  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401 
et  seq  ) .  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  service  performed  by  an 
Individual  as  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  In  Utle  28.  United  States  Code, 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  Government; 
and 

■(4)  for  purposes  of  the  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  Injuries),  be  deemed  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'employee'  as  defined 
in  section  8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  subchapter  shall 
apply  except  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  computing  compensation  beneflts 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  aS-7 
employees,  and  sections  8113  (ai  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
volunteers;  and 

"(B)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Injured  volunteer  is 
terminated." 

SBC.  232.  (a)  Title  I,  part  A,  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(Sections  101-118) ,  is  transferred  to  the  Man- 
power Training  and  Employment  Act  of  1971 
and  In.serted  as  sections  233  through  250, 
respectively,  as  amended  by  subsection  (ei 
of  this  section. 

(bi  .\\\  references  to  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  or  any 
provision    thereof   are   hereby   deleted   from 


the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Any 
reference  to  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  or  any  provision  thereof  in 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States  shall  b« 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  title  II  of  this  Act 
or  the  corresponding  provision  thereof. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro-' 
prlations.  allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  the  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (at  of  this  section 
as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

(d)  Such  further  measures  and  disposi- 
tlons  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  deem  necessary  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  transfer  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  In  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by 
such  agencies  as  he  shall  designate. 

(e)  Sections  233-250  of  this  Act  as  trans- 
f erred  by  subsection  (a)  are  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  word  "title"  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  word  "part"  wherever  It  appears. 

(2)  The  word  "Secretary"  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  "Director"  wherever  It 
appears. 

(3)  The  words  "Department  of  Labor"  shall 
be  substituted  for  "Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity" wherever  they  appear. 

(4)  Section  235(1)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
all  the  words  In  paragraph  (1)  following 
"United  States"  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: "or  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who 
arrived  In  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a 
nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 244(a)  or  242(d)  (5) ,  respectively,  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant 
under  section  203(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act". 

(5)  Paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of  section 
235  are  redesignated  as  (3)  through  (6), 
respectively,  and  the  following  new  para- 
graph  (2)    Is  Inserted: 

"(2)  has  attained  age  fourteen  but  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
enrollment;  ". 

(6)  The  reference  In  sections  235(5)  to 
sections  104  and  105  are  changed  to  "236' 
and  "237"',  respectively. 

(7)  The  reference  in  section  208(c)  to  sec- 
tion 609  (3)  Is  changed  to  ""235(1)." 

(8)  The  reference  In  section  239(b)  to 
"part    B   of   this   title"   is   deleted   and   the 

following  Is  substituted  therefor:  ""title  11  of 
this  Act  aud  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of   1964". 

(9)  Section  240  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (C)  to  read  as  follows:  "(C) 
in  conducting  programs  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  regard 
to  Institutional  •  •  •". 

(10)  Section  241  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (c)  as  follows:  "'(c)  Under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  he  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
changes  in  the  amount  and  method  of  pay- 
ment of  allowances  and  pro\-lslon  of  expenses 
to  correspond  more  closely  to  the  methods 
and  amounts  prescribed  In  section  204  of  this 
Act.  Such  changes  may  include  provision 
of  higher  allowances  to  cover  appropriate 
enrollee  expenses  and  offsetting  charges  to 
enrollees  for  living  expenses". 

(11)  Section  244(d) .  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  "the  Department  of 
Labor  and". 

(12)  Section  244(c)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  after  the  word  '"feasible",  by 
deleting  the  words  "in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 637(b)  of  this  Act"',  and  by  changing  the 
reference  to  109(c)  to  241(c). 

(13)  Section  244(e)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  comma  and  Inserting  a 
period  In  lieu  thereof  after  "employment 
service  offices'"  and  deleting  the  words  "and 
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shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor." 

(14)  Section  245(B)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  reference  to  section  608  and  substi- 
tuting In  lieu  thereof  "section  605." 

(15)  Section  245(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  both  references  to  "part  B  of  this  title  " 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "Title  I  of 
this  Act "  and  by  striking  out  the  refer- 
ence to  section  608  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  605." 

(16)  Section  246  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(17)  Section  247(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "Act"  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title". 

(18)  Section  249  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a)  and  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b) .  and  redesignating  subsections 
(b)  through  (d)  as  subsections  (a)  through 
(c) .  respectively. 

(19)  A  new  section  251  Is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"ADDITIONAL    AUTHORITIES 

"Sec  251  In  addition  to  such  other  au- 
thority as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized.  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  title,  to — 

"'(1)  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  re- 
imbursement, and.  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
accept  and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement; 

"(2)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof, 
including  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code)  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  capital    Improvements;    and 

(3)  expend  funds  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  without  regard  to  any 
other  law  or  regulation,  for  rent  of  buildings 
and  space  In  buildings  and  for  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  Improvement  of  buildings  mid  space 
In  buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Secretary 
shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required 
in  the  proper  administration  of  this  title, 
and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained, 
or  could  not  be  obtained  In  the  quantity 
or  quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which  It  is  needed, 
and 

"(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect 
an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration) of  his  Intention  to  exercise 
such  authority,  the  Item,  service,  or  facility 
with  respect  to  which  such  authority  is  pro- 
posed to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and 
Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority. 

Sec.  261.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended  (42 
U.S  C.   2571    et   seq),   Is   hereby   repealed 

(b)  Title  I,  part  B  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2701  et  seq.).  is  hereby  repealed 

(C)  Title  V  part  A  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (42  U  S.C. 
2701  et  seq  ) ,  Is  he.'eby  repealed 

TITLE  ni— LABOR  MARKET  INFORMA- 
TION AND  EMPLOTMENT  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

Past  A — Labor  Market  iNroBMATioN  and 
Job  Matching  Program 
Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  Information  on  a  Nation.  State,  lo- 
cal, or  other  appropriate  basis.  Including 
but  not  limited   to  Information  regarding: 


(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  individual 
employment  potential  including  the  num- 
ber and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requir- 
ing manpower  services; 

(2)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

(3)  labor  supply  in   various   skills; 

(4)  occupational  outlook  and  employment 
treads  In  various  occupations;  and 

(5)  In  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends.  Information  collected  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  developed  and  made  avail- 
able in  a  timely  fashion  in  order  to  meet 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  needs  of  pub- 
lic and  private  users,  including  the  need 
for  such  Information  in  recruitment,  coun- 
seling, education,  training,  placement.  Job 
development,  and  other  appropriate  activi- 
ties under  this  Act  and  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as  amended,  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  the  Wag- 
ner-Payser  Act,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  as  amended,  the  "Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
and   other   revelant    Federal    statutes. 

JOB    MATCHING   PROGRAM 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  de- 
velop and  publish  on  a  regular,  timely  basis 
Information  on  available  Job  opjxsrtunltles, 
throughout  the  United  States  on  a  National, 
State,  local,  or  other  appropriate  basis  for 
use  In  public  and  private  Job  placement 
and  related  activities  and  In  connection  with 
Job  matching  programs  conducted  jnirsuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  is  directed 
to  develop  and  establish  a  program  for 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
under -employed,  and  low-Income  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  National,  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis.  Such  programs  shall  be 
designated  to  provide  a  quick  and  direct 
means  of  communication  amonp  local  re- 
cruitment. Job  training  and  placement  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  and  between  such 
agencies  and  organizations  on  a  National, 
State,  local  or  other  appropriate  basis,  with 
a  view  to  the  referral  and  placement  of  such 
persons  in  Jobs.  In  the  development  of  such 
a  program,  the  Secretary  shall  make  maxi- 
mum possible  use  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing and  telecommunication  systems  for  the 
storage,  retrieval,  and  communication  of  Job 
and  worker  information.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
programs  authorized  under  this  subsection 
to  make  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies  for 
the  planning  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Including  the  purchase  or  other  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment. 

PILOT    PROJECTS 

Sec  303.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  program 
described  In  section  302  during  the  pyerlod 
ending  June  30.  1974,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  develop  and  carry  out.  In  a  limited 
number  of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects 
designed  to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effec- 
'Iveness  of  reducing  unemployment  of  Indi- 
viduals and  to  Increase  the  mobility  of  unem- 
ployed workers  by  providing  assistance  to 
meet  their  relocation  expenses.  In  carrying 
our  such  projects  the  Secretary  may  provide 
such  assistance.  In  the  forms  of  grants  or 
loans,  or  both,  only  to  Involuntarily  unem- 
ployed individuals  who  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in 
The  community  In  which  they  reside,  have 
bona  fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than 
temporary  or  seasonal  employment),  and  are 
deemed  qualified  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  they  are  being  employed. 

(b)  Loans  or  grants  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 


scribe, with  loans  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

( 1 )  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment of  the  loan; 

(2)  the  credit  Is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
loan  is  made; 

(4)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing TreasiU'y  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity, plus  (11)  such  additional  charge.  If 
any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  Its  purposes; 

(5)  the  loan  Is  repayable  within  not  more 
than  ten  years;  and, 

(6)  of  the  funds  ap>prc^riated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$10  000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purp>oses 
of  this  subsection. 

(c)  A  report  on  the  activities  and  achieve- 
ments under  this  section  shall  be  Included 
in  the  report  required  under  section  102. 

FUNDS    AtTTHOBIZia) 

Sec.  304.  Not  less  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  302  of  this  section. 

Part  B.  Career  and  Unemployment 
Development  Programs 

Sec  311.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  stimulate  and  assist  and,  where  neces- 
sary, develop.  In  cooperation  with  Interested 
agencies  both  public  and  private.  Job  devel- 
opment programs  that  will  serve  to  expand 
employment  by  the  filling  of  those  service 
and  related  needs  which  are  not  now  being 
met  because  of  lack  of  trained  workers  or 
other  reasons  affecting  employment  or  oppyor- 
I  unities  for  employment.  Such  programs  shall 
Include  activities  designed  to  promote  job 
restructuring  and  redesign  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  more  effective  'use  of  manpo'Aer, 
mcludiag  the  adoption  of  employment  prac- 
tices that  will  remove  unreasonable  barriers 
to  employment,  without  reducing  productiv- 
ity, and  expand  the  opportunities  for  upward 
mobility. 

career  training   through    PtTBLIC   SERVICE 

EMPLOTMENT 

Sec.  312.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  carry  out  a  program  of  training  and 
career  development  under  which  Federal, 
State  and  local  government,  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  provide  Jobs,  serv- 
ices, education  and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  to  meet  State, 
county  and  other  municipal  needs  for  pub- 
lic services:  Provided,  That  priority  shall  be 
given  to  creating  Jobs  and  training  programs 
in  environmental  control,  health,  hotising, 
and  transportation. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  313.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter 
into  arrangements  with  eligible  applicants 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  order  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  ui^employed  and  underemployed 
persons  In  Jobs  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  training  and  manpower  services  re- 
lated to  such  employment  which  are  other- 
wise unavailable.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
available  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  104 
weeks. 

ELIGIBLE    APPLICANTS 

Sbc.  314.  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Part  shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Labor   only   pursuant    to    applications    sub- 
mitted by  eligible  applicants  who  shall  be- 
ta)   unlta  of   Federal.   State,   and  general 
local  government:  and 

(b)  other  public  agencies  and  Inatltutlona 
(including   public   service  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions of  the  Federal  Ck)vermnent> ;  and 
(C)  nonprofit  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
and  Indian  tribes. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  315.  An  application  for  financial  as- 
sistance for  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  Include  provisions 
setting  forth — 

il)  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  .Act  win  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant.  Identifying  any 
agency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry  out 
such  activities  or  services  under  such  super- 
vision; 

(2)  a  de.5crlption  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectlvelv 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served.  In- 
cUidiag  data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  Income 
and  employment  s-atus; 

(3)  assurances  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  provide 
sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or  suit- 
able continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices desitned  to  (Ai  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  participants  to  emplojmaent  or  train- 
ing opportunities  suitable  to  the  Individuals 
Involved,  whether  in  the  public  or  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  (B)  provide  partic- 
ipants with  skills  for  which  there  is  an  an- 
ticipated high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
ticipantij  with  self-development  skills,  but 
nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  preclude  persons  or  pro- 
grams for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not 
feasible  or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persoiis  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  available; 

(5 1  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partic- 
ipants, including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  resp':.nsibiUties; 

i6i  a  description  of  unmet  public  serv- 
ice needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  need.s. 

i7)  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be 
performed  and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(8t  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  par- 
ticipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevail- 
ing wages  m  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(9)  the  education,  training,  and  suppor- 
tive services  (including  counseling  and 
health  care  services)  which  complement  the 
work  performed; 

(10>  the  planning  for  and  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  In  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

I  111  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(12)  procedures  for  an  annual  review  by 
an  appropriate  agency  of  the  status  of  each 
person  employed  in  a  public  service  Job 
under  this  title;  and  procedures  pursuant  to 
which,  In  the  event  that  any  such  partic- 
ipant and  the  reviewing  agency  find  that  the 
participant's  current  employment  situation 
will  not  provide  sufflctent  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement or  suitable  continued  employ- 
ment, maxlmtun  efTorts  shall  be  made  to  lo- 
cate employment  or  training  opporttinltles 
providing  such  prospects,  and  the  participant 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  In  se- 
curing placement  In  the  opporUmlty  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling; 


(13)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  avaUable  under  the  this  Act  will  tin- 
dertake  analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a 
ree valuation  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels 
of  employment,  including  civil  service  re- 
quirements and  practices  relating  thereto.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(14)  assurances  that  the  applicant  shall, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  programs 
under  other  Federal  or  federally  supported 
manpower  programs  for  the  purpose  of: 

(A)  providing  those  persons  employed  in 
public  service  jobs  under  this  Act  who  want 
to  piu^sue  work  with  the  employer,  or  In  the 
same  or  similar  work  as  that  so  performed 
under  the  agreement  with  opportunities  to 
do  so  and  to  find  permanent,  upwardly  mo- 
bile careers  in  that  field;  and 

(B)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent  ca- 
reers In  such  field,  with  opportunities  to 
seek,  prepare  themselves  for,  and  obtain 
work  la  other  fields; 

(15)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
thereunder,  other  than  necessary  technical. 
supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel. 
win  be  selected  from  among  unemployed  or 
underemployed    persons; 

(16)  assurances  that  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  technical,  supervisory,  and  ad- 
uunistrative  personnel  shall  be  recruited 
from  among  fully  qualified,  unemployed  or 
underemployed   persons; 

(17)  ways  in  which  the  program  shall,  to 
the  maxlmtun  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement, 
including  civil  service  requirements  which 
restrict  employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged:    and 

(18)  such  other  asstu-ances.  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  .Act,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  deem  necessary,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed. 

APPROV,\L    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  316.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  Sec.  315; 

(2)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  80  per  centtim  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program  proposed  In  such  appli- 
cation, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
special  circumstances  or  other  provisions  of 
law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  requirement; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  to  the  State 
Manpower  Advisory  Council  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;   and. 

i4i  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
oiBcials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  appropriate  Area  Man- 
piuer  Advisory  CoutJCil  to  submit  comments 
with  respect  to  the  application  to  the  appll- 
c.Mit  and  to  the  Secretary. 

SPECML    CONDITIO.VS 

Sec  317  lai  The  Secret.iry  of  Labor  shall 
not  provide  financial  assistance  for  any  pro- 
gram under  tnis  Act  unless  he  determines. 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shsUl  prescribe,  that — 

( 1 )  the  program  will  result  In  an  increase 
in  employment  opportunities  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  with  pri- 
ority given  to  disadvantaged  and  low  Income 
groups  in  filling  such  opportunities  and  will 
not  result  in  the  displicement  of  currently 
employed  workers  (including  partial  displace- 
ment such  as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  employment 


benefits) .  and  will  not  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services  or  result  in  the  substitution 
of  Federal  for  other  funds  in  connection 
with  work  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
formed; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  (A)  the  Federal. 
State,  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
(Bl  the  prevailing  rates  of  f>ay  in  the  same 
labor  market  area  for  persons  employed  in 
similar  public  occupations; 

(3)  all  persons  employed  in  a  public  serv- 
ice Job  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of  bene- 
fits at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than 
such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(4)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  shall  apply  to  such  agree- 
ments; 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  ma.ximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tion.ll  development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants:  and 

(6 )  every  participant  shall  ije  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  In  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-Income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  8ub.stantlally  to  amen- 
ities or  facilities  In  urban  or  rural  areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low-income  persons  and  families. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  orgmlzation  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
in  the  same  labor  niarket  area  to  that  pro- 
posed to  be  performed  under  any  program 
for  whicii  an  application  is  being  developed 
for  submission  under  this  Act.  such  organiza- 
tion shall  be  notified  .ind  afforded  a  re.ison- 
able  period  of  time  in  which  to  make  com- 
ments to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe 
regulatloiLs  to  assure  that  programs  under 
this  part  have  adequate  Internal  adminis- 
trative controls,  accounting  requirements, 
personnel  standards,  evaluation  procedures, 
and  other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  318.  Where  training  capabilities  of  the 
applicant  under  this  p.irt  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  shall  pro- 
vide or  arrange  for  technical  sisslstance  to 
applicants  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  pmrt. 

ANNITAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  319.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  conduct  an  annual  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  tr.iining  programs  and  projects  fund- 
ed under  the  provisions  of  this  part  and 
sh.il!  report  their  findings  to  the  National 
Minpower  Advisory  Council. 

Part  C — Emergency  Emplotment 
Assistance 
Sec  321.  Special  consideration  will  be  given 
by  the  .Secretary  of  Labor  in  consultatloi' 
with  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  give  r<ilef 
and  designate  labor  areas,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  within  the  State  a  Job 
distressed  areas  when  there  is  an  unusuallv 
high  proportion  of  low  Income  families  or 
'A here  there  is  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  or  underemployment  or  If 
the  u^.nual  average  rate  of  unemployment 
in  the  labor  area  has  been  either  (1)  50 
per  centum  above  the  national  average  for 
three  of  the  four  preceding  calendar  years; 
(11)  75  per  centum  above  the  national  av- 
erage for  two  of  the  three  preceding  calen- 
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dar  years;  or  (ill)  100  per  centum  above  the 
national  average  for  one  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding calendar  years. 

financial  assistance 
Sec.  322.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  Governor 
of  a  State  In  order  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
employment  for  unemployed  persons  resid- 
ing In  designated  labor  areas  In  Jobs  pro- 
viding needed  public  services. 

(b)  Requests  for  funds  shall  not  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  providing  em- 
ployment, unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provi- 
sion of  law  warrants  the  waiver  of  this 
requirement 

(c)  Such  assistance  shall  be  available  for 
a  maximum  period  of  52  weeks;  however, 
labor  areas  that  meet  the  criteria  of  section 
321  at  the  end  of  such  time  may  request 
additional  assistance  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  52  weeks:  Provided.  TTiat  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  con- 
tinued assistance.  Individuals  employed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  be 
counted  as  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  the  annual  average  rate  of  un- 
employment Requests  for  funds  for  such 
additional  assistance  shall  not  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

id)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
Title  III.  not  more  than  20  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  carrving 
out    programs   authorized    under   this   Part. 

applications 
Sec.  323.  Each  application  for  financial  as- 
sistance shall  be  submitted  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  In  such  form  and  contain  such 
assurances  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
prescribe. 

RULES     AND     RECtJLATIONS 

Sec.  324.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  assure  that 
programs  under  this  Part  have  adequate 
Internal  administrative  controls,  accounting 
requirements,  personnel  standards,  evalua- 
tion procedures,  and  other  policies  as  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of 
funds 

TITLE  I MISCELLANEOUS 

maintenance    of    STATE    EFFORT 

Sec.  401.  No  training  program  which  is  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  satisfies  himself  that 
neither  the  State  nor  the  locality  in  which 
the  training  Is  carried  out  has  reduced  or  Is 
reducing  its  own  level  of  expenditures  for 
vocational  education  and  training,  Includ- 
ing program  operation  under  provisions  of 
the  Smilh-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 
titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  as  amended,  except  for 
reductions  unrelated  to  the  provisions  or 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

OTHER    agencies    AND    DEPARTMENTS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  their 
functions  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Lat>or  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  In  order  to  avoid  unnec- 
essarj-  expense  and  duplication  of  functions 
among  Government  agencies,  shall  use  the 
available  services  or  facilities  of  other  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  under  conditions  specified  In 
section  305(a).  Each  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and.  to  the 
extent  by  law.  to  provide  such  services  and 
facilities  as  either  may  request  for  his  as- 
sl;tance  in  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 


( b )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
carry  out  their  resjxmslbllltles  under  this 
Act  through  the  maximum  use  of  all  possible 
resources  for  skill  development  available  In 
Industry,  labor,  public  and  private  educa- 
tional and  training  Institutions,  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  agencies,  and  other  appropri- 
ate public  and  private  organizations  and 
faculties 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  403.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $450,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A  of  title  II. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  and  for  each  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  parts  B  and  C  of 
title  n. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $115,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  each  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  D  of  title  II. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  each  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  m. 

( f )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  and  for  each  year  there- 
after such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purf)oses  of  title   IV. 

ADVANCE    rtTNDINC 

Sec.  404.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing responsible  Federal.  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials concerned,  adequate  notice  of  available 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  programs, 
services,  and  activities  provided  for  under 
this  Act.  appropriations  for  carrying  out  this 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  included  In  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  the  ap- 
propriation action,  the  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that 
Its  Initial  application  will  result  In  the  en- 
actment in  the  same  year  (whether  In  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal   year. 

LIMFTATIONS    ON     USE     OF    APPROPRIATED    ITUNDS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under 
the  authorization  of  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferred, with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  be- 
tween departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  such  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  specifically  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  authorized  to  accept  and  use  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  other  Federal  statutes 
If  such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  specifically  authorized  and 
appropriated.  To  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  such  other  Federal  statutes,  the 
provisions  of  the  latter  shall  govern,  except 
as  provided  under  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
cperation  Act  of  1968. 

(c)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids  pur- 
chased by  a  State  or  local  education  agency 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
pr  visions  of  part  A  of  title  II  shall  become 
Hie  property  of  the  State  upon  certification 


of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  such  equipment  or  teaching 
aids  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  Instruc- 
tional programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(di  No  portion  of  the  fimds  to  be  used 
under  part  A,  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be 
appropriated  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the 
purchase,  erection,  or  repair  of  any  building 
except  for  minor  remodeling  of  a  public 
building  necessary  to  make  It  suitable  for 
uae  In  training  under  part  A. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  one  fiscal  war 
beyond  that  In  which  appropriated. 

AUTHORITY  TO  CONTRACT 

Sec.  406.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  may  make  such  grants,  contracts,  or 
agreements,  establish  such  procedures  (sub- 
ject to  such  policies,  rules,  and  regulations 
as  they  may  prescribe ) ,  and  make  such  pay- 
ments, in  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  or  otherwise  allocate 
or  expend  ftmds  made  available  under  this 
Act.  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  nec- 
essary adjustments  In  payments  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments.  The  Sec- 
retaries may  also  withhold  funds  otherwise 
payable  under  this  Act  In  order  to  recover 
any  amounts  expended  In  the  current  or 
Immediately  prior  fiscal  year  In  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  an  approved  State 
plan.  Any  funds  so  withheld  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reapportionment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  accordance  with  section  206: 
Except,  That  funds  withheld  during  a  fiscal 
year  to  cover  amounts  expanded  In  a  prior 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  immediate 
reapportionment. 

( b )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
reiary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  not  use  any  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  to  assist  In  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another.  Such  limitation 
shall  not  prohibit  assistance  to  business 
entity  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will 
not  result  In  an  increase  In  unemployment 
in  the  area  of  original  l(xaitlon  or  In  any  other 
area  where  such  entity  conducts  business 
operations,  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is 
being  established  with  the  Intention  of  clos- 
ing  down  the  operations  of  the  existing 
business  entity  In  the  area  of  its  original 
location  or  in  any  other  area  where  it  con- 
ducts such  operations. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  VOLtTNTART  SERVICES 

Sec  407.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  authorized  in  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
665(b)). 

DEriNmoN 

Sec  408.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Ttust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

EFTECTTVE  DATE:  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

Sec  409.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
July  1. 1971. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  repeals  made  by 
section  209,  In  order  to  permit  an  orderly 
transition  from  programs  carried  out  under 
the  provisions  of  law  repealed,  to  programs 
carried  on  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  continue  to  use  the 
authority  provided  In  such  repealed  provi- 
sions of  law  for  such  period  to  time  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  not  in  excess  of  two  years 
beyond  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
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TBEMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

See.  310.  la)  All  authority  conrerred  un- 
der title  II  of  th'.s  Act  shall  terminate  at 
the  close  of  June  30.  1975. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
termination  of  title  II  shall  not  affect  the 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of,  any  contract,  commitment,  or 
other  obligation  entered  Into  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  termination:  Provided,  That  no 
disbursement  of  funds  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  conferred  under  title 
U  of  this  Act  after  December  30.  1975. 


STRIP  MINING 


"Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues  an 
article  in  the  May  24  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal which  discusses  the  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  effective  reclama- 
tion of  strlpmined  lands. 

As  the  article  points  out,  reclamation 
may.  in  many  cases,  have  been  feasible 
25  years  ago  when  much  smaller  equip- 
ment was  used  to  stripmine.  But  where 
today's  enormous  shovels  are  used — some 
of  them  capable  of  digging  down  160 
feet — it  is,  in  most  cases,  virtually  im- 
possible to  restore  the  land  to  any  sem- 
blance of  its  original  condition. 

I  have  visited  the  stripmlned  areas 
in  southeastern  Ohio  and  can  testify 
personally  to  the  appalling  destruction 
wrought  by  this  modem  equipment.  It  is 
dlCQcult  to  conceive  of  this  land  ever  be- 
ing restored  to  its  former  beauty  and 
productivity.  This  is  why  strip  mining  of 
coal  should  be  outlawed  forever. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  24,  1971 1 
HrorNo      THB       Scars — Somk       Strip-Minid 

Land     Now     Is     Bdng     Reclaimed.     But 

Task     Is     Enouious;     Today's     Massivz 

MACHiNxaT    May    Bab    PuTUit*    Recovxky; 

Touch       Legislation       Urged — How       To 

Makx  Indian  Mounds 

(By  Everett  Oroseclose) 

Oene  Lannlng,  a  maintenance  supervisor 
for  Ohio  Ferro  Alloys  Corp.,  Ukea  nothing 
better  than  to  see  Friday  afternoon  roll 
around.  As  soon  as  the  whistle  blows  at  the 
factory  In  Phllo,  Ohio,  he  Jumps  Into  his 
camper  and  roars  out  into  the  stlcte. 

In  southeastern  Ohio,  weekend  camping  Is 
as  common  as  strip  mining  for  coal — and 
that's  really  common.  One  thing,  however, 
sets  Mr.  Lannlng  apart  from  outdoorsmen  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  Is  his 
favorite  camping  gjround. 

"To  look  at  this,"  Mr.  Lannlng  declares  as 
he  waves  his  hand  to  indicate  the  wooded 
hillsides  and  ponds  that  stretch  for  mllea 
southward  from  the  hamlet  of  Cumberland, 
"you  might  never  know  It's  been  strtp-mloed. 
Why.  the  way  It  Is  now,  It's  almost  as  good 
as  It  was  before  the  miners  came  In."  Streams 
and  ponds  are  alive  with  fish;  deer  hunting 
rates  as  some  of  the  best  In  the  state;  beaver 
and  muskrat  are  trapped  during  the  winter. 

It  hasn't  always  been  that  way.  Barely  20 
years  ago  the  valley  that  yawns  southward 
from  a  small  mountain  known  as  Windy  Hill 
looked  more  like  a  moonscape  than  a  land- 
scape, the  handiwork  of  miners  In  pursuit  of 
coal.  Hundreds  of  acres,  often  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  were  chewed  up  and  spit  out  by 
giant  power  shovels,  leaving  a  terrain  of  Jag- 
ged rock,  deep  trenches  and  mountains  of 
raw,  desolate  earth. 


ENVIRONMENTAL    DC3TRUCTION    CONTINUES 

Throughout  the  Appalachian  coal  belt, 
thousands  of  acres,  laid  waste  by  miners  as 
soon  as  they  had  scoo{>ed  out  the  last  chunks 
of  coal,  are  still  the  way  the  countryside  near 
Cumberland  once  was.  Moreover,  such  en- 
vironmental destruction  Is  still  going  on,  be- 
cause strip  mining  for  coal,  one  of  the  cheap- 
est of  Industrial  fuels,  continues  to  grow. 
Thus,  the  coal-mlnlng  Industry  Is  booming, 
particularly  In  states  such  as  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

But  changes  are  clearly  In  the  wind.  Two 
counties  in  Kentucky  have  outlawed  strip 
mining.  In  West  Virginia,  the  state  legisla- 
ture has  enacted  a  two-year  ban  on  strip 
mines  In  22  counties  so  far  untouched  by 
them.  In  33  other  counties,  strip  mining  re- 
mains legal,  but  efforts  to  outlaw  It  are  be- 
lieved to  be  gaining  support.  And  In  Ohio,  a 
bUl  backed  by  powerful  conservationists 
would,  among  other  things,  require  strip 
miners  to  restore  land  to  Its  original  contour. 

In  addition.  President  Nixon  recently  pro- 
{Xjsed  federal  regulations  that  would  require 
all  states  to  set  standards  for  reclamation 
within  two  years.  But  Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  a 
West  Virginia  Democrat  who  calls  the  Nixon 
proposal  "toothless,'"  wants  faster  and  more 
decisive  action.  He  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  ban  strip  mining  for  coal  within  six 
months  after  enactment  and  provide  federal 
funding  of  reclamation  In  a  limited  number 
of  Instances. 

THE     HAVOC    or    STRIP     UINING 

Whether  legislation  to  control  strip  mining 
and  force  reclamation  of  old  sites  will  ever 
get  through  Congress  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  a  visit  to  southeastern  Ohio,  where  two 
of  the  country's  largest  strip-mine  operators 
have  been  working  and  reclaiming  some  land 
for  years,  gives  an  observer  a  fairly  good 
picture  of  the  havoc  brought  by  strip  mining 
and  what  a  certain  amount  of  land  might 
eventually  look  like  if  stiff  reclamation  laws 
are  passed.  It  also  helps  explain  why  many 
students  of  strip  mining  are  convinced  that 
reclamation  of  land  currently  being  stripped 
by  mammoth  machines  may   be  Impossible. 

"The  first  thing  that  hits  you  when  you 
get  Into  strlp-mlnlng  country  Is  the  mind- 
boggling  immensity  of  the  problem."  says 
Richiird  L.  Lanclone.  a  lawyer  in  Bellalre. 
Ohio.  He  heads  a  group  called  Citizens  Con- 
cerned About  Strip  Mining,  which  Is  spon- 
soring the  Ohio  law.  "Literally  thousand.^  and 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  turned  upside 
down,  destroyed  for  all  practical  purposes." 
he  says 

The  kind  of  devastation  Mr.  Lanclone  is 
talking  about  Is  much  in  evidence  about  10 
miles  west  of  Cumberland,  where  Ohio  Power 
Co  .  a  unit  of  America  Electric  Power  Co.,  op- 
erates what  Is  said  to  be  the  world's  largest 
power  shovel.  Known  as  "Big  Muskle."  the 
machine's  boom  is  so  long  the  operator  fre- 
quently can't  see  the  220-cublc-yard  shovel 
in  the  early-momlng  fog.  The  shovel,  oper- 
ating from  the  bottom  of  a  trench.  Is  capable 
of  stripping  off  soil — called  overburden — to  a 
depth  of  more  than  160  feet  to  expose  a  layer 
of  coal.  Once  the  overburden  Is  stripped  off- 
It  Is  called  the  "spoil  bank" — a  term  critics 
say  Is  extremely  accurate. 

Surrounding  the  shovel  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  devastated  earth  and  Jagged  rock. 
Trudging  along  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
Walter  Smith,  a  young  forester  who  Is  super- 
intendent of  reclamation  for  Ohio  Power,  says 
that  "as  soon  as  the  stripping  Is  finished,  the 
bulldozers  move  In  to  grade  the  surface,"  in 
effect  shaving  off  cones  of  piled  soil.  After 
grading,  Mr.  Smith  says,  "we  move  In  to  plant 
seedlings." 

THE   TREE-PLANTING    APPROACH 

Ohio  Power's  basic  approach  to  reclama- 
tion Involves  planting  trees,  which  the  com- 
pany hopes  may  someday  be  reaped  as  Ivan- 
ber.    "We   plant    about    1,000   seedlings   per 


acre,  and  we  reclaim  about  1,300  acres  pei 
year,"  Mr.  Smith  says.  But  even  to  the  un- 
trained eye.  It  Is  clear  that  areas  mined  In 
recent  years  can  never  regain  their  original 
appearance  and  vegetation,  largely  because 
mining  matchlnes  In  use  today  leave  such 
devastation. 

Areas  mined  years  ago.  generally  with 
much  smaller  equipment  that  left  much 
smaller  scars,  are  usually  the  spots  that  com- 
panies point  to  with  pride  as  having  been 
reclaimed.  And.  Indeed,  some  such  areas  are 
relatively  attractive.  For  instance,  the  wil- 
derness area  frequented  by  Mr.  Lannlng  of 
Ohio  Ferro  Alloys  was  mined  with  small 
equipment  more  than  25  years  ago. 

Trees  that  were  planted  then  are  now  up 
to  40  feet  tall  and  18  Inches  In  diameter. 
They  help  hide  the  ugly  "final  cuts" — 
trenches  more  than  50  feet  deep  on  their 
uphill  side  left  when  the  shovel  made  Us 
llnal  pass.  How  such  area.s  would  look  to- 
day If  larger  mining  equipment  had  been 
used  is  sheer  guesswork.  Bvit  critics  familiar 
with  the  techniques  of  mining  agree  with 
47-year-old  Mr.  Lannlng.  who  has  watched 
strip  mining  all  his  life,  when  he  says  he  be- 
lieves that  "It  would  look  absolutely  terrible." 

Nonetheless,  such  areas  illustrate  what  can 
be  accomplished  In  certain  locations  with 
reclamation.  With  Its  trees  growing  nicely. 
Ohio  Power  decided  In  1964  to  polish  up  Its 
Image  by  carving  out  primitive  campsites  In 
the  reforested  acreage  south  of  Cumberland. 
Currently  the  company  has  18  such  camp- 
sites. Visitors,  who  must  obtain  a  free  per- 
mit from  the  company,  can  hunt  on  the 
property  or  fish  In  some  of  the  300  ponds 
the  company  has  created — most  cf  them  by 
damming  up  final  cuts  every  few  hundred 
yards.  "On  the  weekends  during  the  summer. 
I'll  give  you  a  dollar  for  every  pond  you  can 
find  that  doesn't  have  a  fisherman  on  it," 
Mr.  Smith  says. 

If  Ohio  Power's  reclamation  projects  are 
partially  successful,  they  are  also  partly 
'showcase"  efforts.  Others  have  gone  even 
further.  A  striking  example  of  showcsise  rec- 
lamation and  what  can  be  done  If  enough 
money  and  effort  are  pumped  Into  the  Job 
can  be  found  near  the  village  of  Cadiz,  about 
35  miles  acrtheast  of  Cambridge.  Ohio. 
There.  Haa;ia  Coal,  a  divlsu'n  of  Consolida- 
tion Cial  Co  .  has  built  a  400-acre  public 
park  Called  Sallie  Buffalo,  the  park  com- 
prises a  27-acre  lake,  parking  space  for  hou.^e 
trailers,  a  lodge  for  parties  and  facilities  for 
picnicking  and   camping. 

Thousands  of  lovers  of  the  outdoors  visit 
Sallie  Buffalo  each  year,  and  long-time  resi- 
dents of  the  area  are  the  first  to  say  the  park 
Is  a  vast  Improvement.  Walking  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake  as  he  flips  a  lure  Into  the 
water  and  then  retrieves  it,  Herman  Eber- 
llng.  a  retired  steelworker.  tells  how  he  has 
"lived  around  here  all  my  life."  Mr.  Eber- 
Ung  adds:  "This  park  Is  certainly  a  lot  better 
than  the  way  It  was  when  this  country  was 
all  torn  up.  but  It's  still  old  beat-up  mining 
country." 

PROVING    IT    CAN    BE    DONE 

C  Arthur  Wallace,  general  superintendent 
for  laud  use  and  reclamation  for  Hanna 
Coal  estimates  that  Hanna  has  put  $130,000 
Into  the  park  and  Its  facilities.  "Yeah,"  he 
concedes  "Its  awfully  expensive — too  expen- 
sive to  do  very  much  of  It.  We  did  It  mainly 
Just  to  prove  It  oould  be  done,  but  I  think 
Its  worthwhile  from  everyone's  viewpoint." 

Hanna  Coal  has  also  been  working  on  a  far 
more  economical  approach  to  reclamation 
near  Cadiz.  The  company  has  planted  12,000 
acres  of  strip-mined  land  with  a  perennial 
legume  called  crown  vetch.  On  certain  types 
of  soil,  the  legume  grows  well  and  cattle 
thrive  on  It. 

Showing  a  visitor  across  the  gently  rolling 
pastureland  stocked  with  registered  Hereford 
cattle  that  the  fussiest  rancher  would  take 
pride  In  owning,  Mr.  Wallace  says  that  Hanna 
Coal  is   "making  a  tiny  profit"  on  Its  cattle 
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operations.  "The  company  keeps  asking  me 
what  we"re  going  to  do  with  all  this 
(stripped)  land,"  Mr.  Wallace  declares.  "My 
answer  is  that  five  years  from  now  we're  go- 
ing to  be  in  the  cattle  business  In  a  big 
way. ' 

In  Hanna  Coal's  case,  that  may  be  true.  But 
certainly  it  Isn't  true  for  many  other  oocU- 
oilnlng  concerns.  The  reason:  Hanna  Ooal  la 
unusually  forttmate.  The  overburden  on 
much  of  the  land  mined  by  the  company  Is 
mostly  limestone.  Unlike  so-called  add  sand- 
ftone,  which  covers  most  seams — or  layers — 
of  coal,  plant  life  grows  relatively  well  on 
limestone  spoil  banks.  Saya  Mr.  Smith  of 
Ohio  Power:  "When  you've  got  a  spoil  bank 
tbat"B  acid  sandstone,  you  just  plant  your 
trees  and  pray." 

The  type  of  spoil  created  by  strip  mining  is 
indeed  a  crucial  factor  In  the  difficulty  of  rec- 
lamation. Nothing  win  grow  on  soil  that  con- 
tains small  chunks  of  coal  or  powdered  coal. 
"The  earth  directly  above  most  ooal  seams  Is 
heavily  acid.  This  type  of  material  la  some- 
times the  last  to  come  out  of  the  final  cut; 
thus  It  Is  what  occasionally  goes  on  top  of  the 
spoil  bank. 

GETTTNG  RID   OF  THB    "OOB" 

In  addition,  numerous  companies  have  run 
Into  difficulty  In  disposing  of  a  waste  product 
from  coal  that  Is  called  "gob."  EssentlaJly. 
gob  Is  inferior  coal.  In  many  cases.  It  Is  re- 
moved from  mined  coal  before  the  fuel  Is 
shipped  to  Its  user.  Companies  have  tried 
various  means  of  disposing  of  gob,  usually  In- 
volving one  kind  of  attempt  or  another  at 
burying  It  in  low-lying  areas  and  covering  It 
over  with  nontoxic  soil. 

Frequently  burying  gob  works  poorly. 
Hanna  Coal's  Mr.  Wallace,  for  Instance,  says 
that  attempts  to  bury  gob  on  about  250  acres 
near  Cadiz  have  been  only  partly  successful. 
The  problem  Is  that  rainwater  tends  to  seep 
through  the  non-toxic  overlayer  Into  the  gob, 
drain  downhill  and  emerge  at  a  lower  terrain 
level,  polluting  both  land  and  streams.  Such 
seepage  often  results  In  drainage  almost  the 
color  of  blood.  "That  water  will  eat  the  nails 
right  out  of  your  boots,"  says  Donald  E. 
Richter,  field  director  of  the  Ohio  Reclama- 
tion Association,  a  group  formed  In  1945  by 
coil-mining  concerns  to  handle  much  of 
their  reclamation  work. 

Riigped  terrain  also  sometimes  makes  It 
Impossible  for  miners  to  reclaim  strip- 
mined  Kind.  Particularly  In  mountainous  Ap- 
palachla,  experts  say,  the  terrain  Is  simply 
so  rough  that  power  shovels  can  make  only 
one  puss,  throwing  the  spoil  downhill.  In 
m  iny  instances,  the  mountain  Is  so  steep  that 
the  spoil  disperses  Itself  as  It  tumbles  dov/n- 
hlU.  leaving  only  the  ugly  final  cut  and  no 
spoil  bank  to  grade. 

Most  critics  object  the  loudest  to  abandon- 
ine  final  cuts  with  little  or  no  effort  to  re- 
claim the  land.  The  reason,  of  course.  Is  that 
The  final  cut  Is  the  most  obvious  and  lasting 
scar  Even  In  countryside  that  Isn't  particu- 
larly mountainous,  the  final  cuts  are  almost 
never  filled.  Instead,  they  are  dammed  up 
every  so  often,  which  allows  the  toxic  mate- 
riah  left  In  the  bed  to  be  covered  by  water. 
Once  these  cuts  are  covered,  the  poisonous 
effect  of  coal  Is  contained.  Pish,  beaver  and 
other  forms  of  wildlife  can  thrive  In  such 
ponds. 

THE  COST  or  FILLING 

Still,  critics  decry  the  scars  and  generally 
contend  that  coal-mlnlng  companies  should 
fill  them  In.  Thus  far.  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  coal  companies  have  successfully 
resisted  drives  to  require  them  to  fill  final 
cuts  Their  motivation  Is  simple.  "The  cost 
of  filling  In  the  high  wall  Is  very,  very  ex- 
pensive That's  why  It's  not  done,"  declares 
Mr  Richter  of  the  Ohio  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation Besides,  he  adds,  "by  knocking  off 
the  top  of  the  high  wall,  you  only  ruin  more 
surface  areas."" 


Still  another  major  reason  companies  are 
reluctant  to  put  money  and  effort  into  rec- 
lamation projects  is  that  they  plan  to  mine 
most  areas  again.  Take  Hanna  Coal's  crown- 
vetch  pastureland,  for  example.  "We"re  no- 
where near  through  mining  around  here." 
Mr.  Wallace  says.  With  the  development  of 
larger  equipment  capable  of  digging  ever 
deeper  after  one  of  the  13  seams  of  coal  be- 
low the  surface  in  Ohio,  companies  can  reach 
ooal  that  wasn't  possible  before. 

Tjrplcal  of  what  has  happened  and  what 
Is  continuing  to  happen  Is  Mr.  Wallace's 
prized  pastureland.  It  was  first  mined  almost 
40  years  ago  with  an  eight-cubic- yard  shovel. 
Then  came  a  22-cubic-yard  machine.  Later 
came  longer-boomed  shovels  that  would 
move  45  and  65  cubic  yards  In  one  bite.  Cur- 
rently a  105-cublc-yard  Hanna  Coal  machine 
Is  operating  In  the  area,  and  larger  machines, 
such  as  Ohio  Power's  Big  Muskle,  are  being 
developed. 

A  variety  of  other  problems  also  make  rec- 
lamation difficult;  not  the  least  of  these  Is 
time.  For  mtmy  areas,  planting  trees  Is  the 
most  logical  step.  But  a  year-old  tree  usually 
Is  barely  more  than  a  sprig  one  foot  to  three 
feet  tall.  Ten-year-old  trees  usually  have  at- 
tained a  height  of  only  10  to  20  feet,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  tree  and  the  soil  condi- 
tion. Generally  trees  take  20  to  25  years  to 
mature. 

More  mundane  difficulties  aren't  untisual, 
either.  A  constant  problem  for  operators  at- 
tempting to  grade  strip-mined  land  Is  dis- 
persal of  huge  chunks  of  rock,  sometimes  as 
large  as  a  two-story  house.  "When  you  run 
Into  a  rock  so  big  you  can't  move  It,  you  Just 
pile  dirt  around  It  and  call  it  an  Indian 
mound,"  Mr.  Wallace  savs. 


UNITED  NATIONAL  POLICY  NEEDED 
IN  RELATION  TO  ENERGY  RE- 
SOURCES 

<Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  diverse 
Federal  programs  and  directives  relating 
to  energy  resources,  there  seems  to  be 
little,  if  any,  activity  designed  to  bring 
together  all  of  these  programs  under  a 
united  national  policy  directed  toward 
a  specific  goal. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  fran- 
chises and  regulates  sen'ices  and  rates; 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Rural  Electriflcation  Administration  pro- 
vide and  underwrite  the  cost  of  electrical 
power;  ofBces  In  the  Deiiartment  of  the 
Interior  and  corresponding  agencies  in 
the  States  preside  over  the  quantity  and 
manner  of  mineral  extraction;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  licenses  and 
subsidizes  nuclear  power  sources;  but 
comparatively  little  is  done  in  the  way  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  policy  guid- 
ance. 

The  steadily  rising  public  demand  for 
more  energy  and  the  need  to  develop  and 
consume  our  energy  resources  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  Nation's  needs 
for  clean  air  and  water,  the  location  of 
power  transmission  lines,  the  siting  of 
plants  and  refineries,  and  the  public's  de- 
gree of  acceptance  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  have  led  to  a  host  of  public  policy 
considerations  not  thought  of  a  decade 
ago. 

Last    September,    unexpected    warm 


weather  caused  power  shortages  from 
the  C£ut)linas  to  New  York. 

Already  a  number  of  utiUty  companies 
are  refusing  to  take  on  new  industrial 
customers. 

Basic  fossil  fuels  are  in  short  supply, 
and  the  resulting  competition  for  avail- 
able supplies  is  adding  measurably  to 
our  inflationary  spiral. 

Rising  fuel  and  power  costs  last  year 
accounted  for  roughly  half  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  industrial  commodity  index. 

In  the  next  10  years,  according  to  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the  petroleum 
industry  alone  will  have  to  spend  at  least 
$300  billion  on  capital  and  exploration. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  industry  spent 
only  one-half  that  amoimt. 

If  higher  interest  rates  persist,  utili- 
ties will  be  forced  to  request  additional 
rate  hikes. 

Increases  in  royalty  payments,  such  as 
we  have  seen  recently  in  Libya,  will  act 
to  raise  the  cost  of  imported  fuels. 

Antipollution,  mine  health,  and  safety 
laws  viU  also  exert  upward  pressure  on 
the  cost  of  extracting,  refining,  and  con- 
suming fuel. 

Spiraling  construction  costs  will  have 
to  be  absorbed  in  higher  consumer  costs. 

The  current  high  level  of  concern  for 
environmental  quality  is  dramatizing  the 
basic  conflict  between  the  growing  need 
for  power,  the  prudent  exploitation  of 
fuels  and  minerals,  and  the  necessity  to 
keep  our  air  breathable  and  our  water 
potable. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  Re- 
port of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  em- 
phasized that  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
low  cost  energy,  and  the  same  report 
stressed  that  research  aimed  toward 
technological  breakthroughs  in  the  pro- 
duction of  power  consistent  with  the  Na- 
tion's clean  air  and  water  requirements 
ought  to  be  of  the  highest  priority. 

We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
serious  energy  gap  Is  no  longer  remote, 
and  that  such  a  gap  would  have  grave 
implications  for  the  future  prospects  of 
further  increasing  our  productivity  and 
standard  of  labor. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  comprehensive 
oversight  of  this  Nation's  energy  re- 
sources and  all  the  various  implications 
of  their  availability  and  use  is  now  sorely 
needed,  and  I  commend  House  Resolu- 
tion 155,  to  establish  a  select  committee 
with  such  oversight,  to  my  colleagues. 


STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  FER- 
NAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN.  U.S.  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS,  FIRST 
DISTRICT,  RHODE  ISLAND,  ON 
THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES.  WHEN  IN- 
TRODUCING A  BILL  TO  GIVE  FED- 
ERAL INSURANCE  AND  CERTAIN 
REIMBURSEMENTS  TO  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PISHING  INDUSTRY,  WED- 
NESDAY, MAY  26,  1971 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mercury  ruling  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
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Administration  has  virtually  wiped  out 
the  swordfish  industry  in  this  country. 
Most  Americans  have  eaten  their  last 
swordfish  dinner  unless  the  mercury 
guideline  can  be  changed. 

The  swordfish  catastrophe,  however, 
is  just  one  of  a  series  of  blows  that  have 
hit  the  American  fishing  industry  in  the 
past  2  years.  Last  year  coho  salmon  fish- 
ing was  eliminated  in  Lake  Michigan  as 
a  result  of  DDT  contamination.  This 
year  DDT  residues  in  chubs  have  risen 
above  PDA  requirements,  eliminating  a 
$3  million  product.  Lake  Michigan  is 
now  a  "Dead  Sea"  as  far  as  commercial 
fishermen  are  concerned.  Fishing  vessels 
stand  idle  and  fishermen  are  without 
jobs  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Southern  California  fishermen  have 
lost  the  klngflsh  to  DDT.  In  times  past 
the  kingfish  meant  an  annual  catch  of 
500.000  poimds  worth  up  to  $100,000. 

In  the  past  yesir  mercury  findings  have 
been  particularly  damaging.  Fisheries 
with  an  annual  production  of  $2.5  million, 
drawing  on  the  Western  Basin  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  Pickwick  Reservoir  in  Tennes- 
see, and  Lake  Calcasieu  in  Louisiana 
have  closed,  because  the  fish  in  these 
waters  contained  excessive  mercury. 

The  tuna  fish  industry  has  suffered  a 
$2.4  million  inventory  loss  due  to  mer- 
cury findings. 

The  FDA  impoundment  of  swordfish 
has  meant  an  inventory  loss  estimated  at 
4  to  5  million  pounds  with  a  value  of 
up  to  $2.5  million.  To  the  swordfishermen 
of  New  England,  southern  California, 
and  the  gulf,  it  also  means  the  obso- 
lescence of  their  vessels  or  the  cost  of 
refitting  them  for  other  use  unless  the 
FDA  changes  Its  mercury  guideline. 

Now  there  are  rumblings  about  other 
foreseeable       contaminants— cadmium 
arsenic,  selenium.  PCB.  and  so  forth. 

The  fishing  Industry  Is  naturally  con- 
cerned that  these  toxic  substances  might 
result  in  hazardous  concentrations  in  one 
fish  after  another  before  proper  environ- 
mental safeguards  can  be  instituted. 

Commercial  fishing  has  always  been  a 
risky  business,  but  the  fishing  Industry 
today  faces  greater  uncertainties  than 
ever  before.  It  can  be  rightfully  asked 
why  one  segment  of  our  society  should 
have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  several 
generations  of  environmental  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  society. 

In  an  attempt  to  set  up  some  economic 
protections  and  safeguards.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  establish  an 
insurance  program  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry much  like  crop  Insurance  for  the 
farmer. 

My  bill  would  create  a  Federal  insur- 
ance corporation  so  that  fishermen  and 
fish  dealers  could  take  out  insurance  on 
the  produce  they  sell— insurance  that 
their  fish  remains  marketable.  It  would 
provide  indemnity  against  excessive 
losses  caused  by  health  authority  action 
preventing  the  marketing  of  fish  as  a 
result  of  environmental  disasters  or 
newly  discovered  toxic  contaminants. 

If,  for  example,  high  mercury  levels 
were  discovered  in  another  fish  in  the 
future,  an  insured  fisherman  would  not 
be  plunged  into  debt  at  the  same  time 
that  his  livelihood  was  taken  away  as 
happened  with  swordfish.  His  insurance 
would  offset  to  some  degree  the  loss  of 
future  earnings. 
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Suppose  an  oil  tanker  spills  its  con- 
tents over  a  clam  bed  and  wipes  out  a 
year's  clam  harvest.  The  insured  shell- 
fisherman  could  collect  a  year's  earnings 
for  the  loss  of  his  product. 

Two  years  ago  Hurricane  CamUle  dis- 
rupted the  oyster  growing  waters  in  the 
Gulf.  The  health  quality  of  the  waters 
could  not  be  assured  and  consequently 
the  oyster  beds  were  closed.  The  oyster 
harvest  was  lost  for  an  extended  period. 
The  insurance  program  I  am  proposing 
would  protect  the  earnings  of  the  shell- 
fishermen  to  some  extent  from  such  un- 
predictable disasters. 

While  title  I  of  my  bill,  the  insurance 
proposal,  Is  designed  for  the  future,  I  am 
convinced  that  something  must  be  done 
to  assist  the  fishing  industry  In  recover- 
ing from  recent  losses. 

The  swordfish  situation  stands  out 
dramatically.  In  December  the  FDA  or- 
dered that  cold  storage  stocks  of  sword- 
fish  not  be  marketed  after  testing  62  sam- 
ples and  finding  that  the  average  mer- 
cury content  exceeded  the  0.5  parts  per 
million  guideline.  Shipments  from  Japan 
the  major  source  of  swordfish  to  this 
country,  were  discontinued.  The  sword- 
fish  dealer  in  the  country  cooperated 
by  keeping  their  product  off  the  market. 

The  swordfish  dealers  were  forced  to 
hold  more  than  4  million  pounds  of 
swordfish  as  FDA  testing  proceeded. 
After  3  months  of  testing  the  FDA  an- 
nounced on  May  6  that  between  89  per- 
cent and  95  percent  of  the  swordfish 
tested  was  above  the  guideline  and  that 
the  mercury  level  averaged  more  than 
1  i>art  per  million. 

The  FDA  recommended  "that  the  pub- 
Uc  stop  eating  this  fish  untU  or  unless 
the  situation  can  be  remedied."  It  Is 
hardly  likely  that  the  situation  will  be 
remedied  unless  the  FDA  changes  its 
guideline.  The  tested  swordfish  were 
caught  worldwide.  They  came  from  every 
major  fishing  ground.  It  appears  highly 
Improbably  that  swordfish  will  be  found 
in  some  new  fishing  area  without  similar 
mercury  residues. 

It  also  appears  that  the  methyl  mer- 
cury in  swordfish  is  due  to  a  centuries 
old  natural  leaching  process  and  Is  not 
the  result  of  manufacturing  eflBuents 
dumped  into  the  oceans  and  thus  sub- 
ject to  correction  by  pollution  control 
efforts.  Manmade  mercury  pollution  of 
water  bodies  is  reversible,  as  the  recent 
reopening  of  the  Bnmswick,  Ga..  estu- 
ary has  shown.  In  May  of  1970,  fish- 
ing was  stopped  there  as  a  result  of  mer- 
cury contamination  from  a  chemical 
plant.  The  plant  stopped  dumping  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  waters  were 
again  yielding  noncontaminated  seafood. 

But  a  drive  by  environmentalists  will 
not  save  the  swordfish.  Stopping  the 
dumping  of  mercury  effluents  by  manu- 
facturing firms  will  not  give  us  mercury- 
free  oceans.  Museum  specimens  up  to 
100  years  old  preserved  at  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute  have  been  tested  for  mer- 
cury and  have  been  foimd  to  exceed  the 
PDA  limits.  Mercury  appears  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  oceans  without  the  help  of 
modem  technology.  Thus  there  is  little 
hope  among  those  in  the  swordfish  in- 
dustry that  the  mercury  level  will  fall 
below  the  guideline  5  or  10  years  from 
now.  Modem  technology  has  only  served 


to  detect  mercury  in  what  our  anceston 
have  eaten  for  hundreds  of  years. 

There  are  still  almost  4  million 
pounds  of  unmarketable  frozen  sword- 
fish  sitting  in  dealers'  warehouses.  This 
represents  a  substantial  investment  to 
the  dealers.  Financially  speaking,  only 
what  is  boiight  back  by  importing  coun- 
tries can  be  salvaged.  The  rest,  accord- 
ing to  PDA  regulations,  cannot  even  be 
sold  as  cat  food.  Nor  can  It  be  mixed  with 
another  fish  Into  some  form  of  fishcake 
to  lower  the  concentration  of  mercury 
below  the  0.5  p&iis  per  million  guideline. 
It  is  a  total  loss. 

Title  m  of  my  bill  authorizes  direct 
grants  to  companies  holding  impounded 
swordfish  stocks.  Funds  are  also  desig- 
nated to  reimburse  fishermen  for  obsolete 
vessels  and  equipment.  This  section  of 
my  bUl  is  also  applicable  to  the  chub 
fishermen  of  Lake  Michigan  where  as 
many  as  35  vessels  may  be  rendered 
obsolete.  Three  million  dollars  is  pro- 
posed for  reimbursement  purposes  this 
year  and  a  similar  amount  for  next  year. 

Title  n  would  give  swordfishermen, 
and  other  commercial  fishermen  in 
similar  circumstances,  subsidies  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  a  year's  business.  This 
could  be  as  much  as  70  percent  of  their 
previous  year's  gross  earnings. 

I  consider  title  n  and  title  HI  as  emer- 
gency provisions  necessary  at  this  time. 
The  creation  of  a  Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  fishing  industry  would  make 
such  measures  unnecessary  in  the  future. 

The  fishing  industry  Is  a  $3  billion 
business  at  the  wholesale  level.  It  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  economy.  It  provides 
employment  for  140.000  people.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  food  productioa 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  decline.  My 
bill  would  give  some  economic  stability 
to  the  fishing  industry  and  take  some  of 
the  uncertainty  out  of  a  business  which 
has  today  become  even  riskier  than  it 
was  in  the  past. 


May  26,  1971 
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MIAMI  NEWS  POLITICAL  WRITER, 
CHARLES  HESSER,  TO  RETIRE  ON 
MAY  28 

I  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  28 
marks  the  retirement  of  one  of  Florida's 
most  outstanding  political  writers.  On 
that  date  Charlie  Hesser  will  retire  after 
30  years  as  a  reporter.  For  the  last  25 
of  these  30  years.  Charlie  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cox  newspaper  chain's 
Miami  News.  Since  joining  the  News  in 
1946,  he  has  been  the  only  reporter  the 
paper  has  assigned  to  cover  sessions  of 
the  Florida  Legislature  in  Tallahassee. 
As  a  result  of  this  long  association  with 
the  legislature.  Charlie's  impact  on  Flor- 
ida government  has  been  considerable. 

Charlie  has  been  a  reporter  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  profession.  His 
reporting  has  always  been  thorough, 
objective,  and  fair. 

One  of  his  editors  has  noted  that  his 
hallmark  has  been  the  fact  that  Charlie 
always  had  the  confidence  of  all  parties 
involved  in  a  story.  He  is  known  as  a 
newsman  who  could  be  trusted — who 
would  get  the  storj-  straight.  His  editor 


also  says  he  has  more  lines  to  more 
people  than  anyone  else  in  business  in 
Florida.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
were  no  secrets  in  politics  for  Charlie. 
On  his  beat,  he  was  constantly  ahead  of 
the  day-to-day  events,  and  always  got 
the  inside  story. 

Charlie's  counterpart  on  the  compet- 
ing newspaper,  the  Miami  Herald.  John 
McDermott,  started  out  with  Charlie  30 
years  ago  when  they  both  worked  for 
the  Colimibus,  Ga..  Ledger  Inquirer.  Now. 
McDermott  is  poUtical  reporter  for  the 
Knight  newspaper,  the  Miami  Herald,  a 
morning  paper,  while  Charlie's  career 
took  him  to  the  Mitiml  News,  an  eve- 
ning paper.  Although  they  have  been 
competitors  for  many  years.  McDermott 
has  called  Charlie — 

A  bell  of  a  newspaperman  and  a  gen- 
tleman. I  liave  never  known  a  more  hon- 
est or  more  solid  citizen,  nor  a  more  com- 
petent gatherer  and  reporter  of  the  news. 

I  recall  seeing  Charlie  once  in  a  hall- 
way at  the  1956  Democratic  National 
Convention.  He  was  conducting  a  20- 
minute  indepth  interview  with  a  na- 
tional political  figure  with  no  more 
equipment  than  a  pencil  stub  and  a 
matchbook  cover  to  write  on.  The  next 
day,  he  wrote  an  entire  column  based  on 
that  interview,  and  It  was  almost  a  ver- 
batim transcript  of  that  conversation. 

One  of  his  primary  interests  has  been 
education.  He  backed  a  State  imiversity 
for  Dade  County  for  years,  arguing  that 
the  population  justified  It.  When  Florida 
International  University  came  Into  be- 
ing, Charlie  justly  felt  that  his  numer- 
ous articles  over  a  5  or  6  year  period 
significantly  contributed  to  making  the 
university  a  reality. 

He  was  also  a  strong  crusader  for 
teacher  salary  increases  and  cam- 
paigned vigorously  for  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  to  raise  teachers'  i>ay. 

Always  an  Intense  student  of  govern- 
ment, Charlie  long  supported  govern- 
mental reform.  As  an  astute  political 
writer,  he  was  constantly  aware  of  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  Florida  political  scene 
and  reported  it  faithfully. 

He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  the 
Sunshine  State  Tumplke,  and  can  now 
ride  on  it  proudly,  knowing  that  perhaps 
his  articles  helpied  to  pave  its  way. 

Charlie  was  bom  in  Fort  Scott.  Kans., 
on  February  3,  1911.  He  began  school 
there,  later  moving  with  his  fsmiily  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Tsunpa,  Fla..  finally  set- 
tling In  Dimnellon,  Fla..  where  he  grad- 
uated from  high  school. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Florida 
where  he  started  out  to  be  an  architect, 
but  soon  switched  to  journalism.  One 
of  his  joumsdism  professors  says  Charlie 
was  the  brightest  student  he  ever  had. 

Following  his  graduation  from  college, 
he  started  a  weekly  newspaper  in  High 
Springs.  Fla.  There,  he  met  the  former 
Pauline  McGriff,  whom  he  married  In 
Tampa  on  May  8.  1937.  Their  daughter. 
Susan,  was  born  in  1946.  She  is  married 
to  Stephen  C.  Knapp,  and  has  one  son. 
Susan  has  inherited  her  father's  interest 
In  the  news  media  and  works  for  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News. 

From  High  Springs,  the  Hessers  moved 
to  Lake  City.  Fla..  where  Charlie  served 
as  advertising  business  manager  for  the 
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Lake  City  Reporter  for  2  years.  He  then 
became  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Columbus.  Ga..  Ledger  Inquirer, 
where  he  later  served  as  Sunday  maga- 
zine editor  and  then  promotion  manager. 

During  World  War  n.  he  served  in  the 
Navy  with  the  Public  Information  Unit 
stationed  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Upon  his 
discharge  he  began  his  career  with  the 
Miami  News. 

During  the  course  of  his  career,  he  has 
been  offered  high-level  jobs  by  at  least 
two  Florida  Governors.  However,  he  chose 
to  stay  with  his  chosen  profession  of 
Journalism.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  both  the  Florida  Press  Club  and  the 
Florida  Legislative  Press  Club,  and  has 
appeared  regularly  as  an  interviewer  on 
a  local  television  program.  He  has  also 
had  a  Sunday  column  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  Constitution  for  15  years  and 
plans  to  continue  writing  it. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  had  personal 
contact  with  Presidents  Truman.  Eisen- 
hower, and  Kennedy  and  all  of  Florida's 
Governors  for  the  last  25  years.  Six  for- 
mer Governors.  Including  the  Honorable 
Spessard  L.  Holland,  Puller  Warren, 
Charley  Johns,  Leroy  Collins,  Parris 
Bryant,  and  Claude  Kirk  and  our  present 
Governor  Reubin  Askew,  plus  a  host  of 
State  and  community  leaders  and  per- 
sonal friends,  plan  to  attend  a  dinner 
In  Charlie's  honor  on  May  28  at  the 
Standard  Club  in  the  DuPont  Plaza 
Hotel,  Miami,  Fla. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives,  I  got  to  know 
Charlie  well.  Later,  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, he  continued  to  cover  my  activities, 
along  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Florida  congressional  delegation. 

On  May  5,  1971,  the  Florida  Senate 
honored  CharUe  Hesser  by  passing  a  res- 
olution which  says,  in  part,  that  his  qual- 
ifications Included  "A  {Mission  for  the 
truth;  aggressiveness  in  seeking  out  the 
complete  truth;  accuracy  in  reporting 
that  truth;  smd  at  the  same  time,  a  deep 
respect  for  his  fellow  man  as  has  been 
evidenced  by  his  steadfast  refusal  'to 
make  news'  at  the  expense  of  a  person's 
reputation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  our  colleagues,  and 
particularly  those  in  the  Florida  delega- 
tion, to  join  with  me  in  expressing  our 
best  wishes  to  Charles  Hesser  and  the 
hope  that  he  will  enjoy  a  weU-deserved 
retirement. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  BLOUNT 
DEDICATES  MISSOURI'S  SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL  STAMP 

(Mr.  RANDALL  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
May  8,  was  a  significant  day,  both  for 
my  home  city  of  Independence,  Mo.,  and 
the  State  of  Missouri.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  leave  the  city  of  Washington  early  that 
morning  with  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  M.  Blount  and  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  in  Charge  of  Operations.  Jim 
Josendale,  to  head  west  to  the  Truman 
Library  for  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  Missouri's  sesqulcentennial  stamp.  It 
was  one  of  those  first-day  ceremonies 


which  stamp  collectors  all  over  the  world 
gather  to  be  sure  that  they  will  have  first- 
day  covers.  This  stamp  was  different 
from  any  other  because  the  Missouri 
statehood  stamp  was  the  first  8-cent 
postage  stamp  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

It  was  a  thrill  to  be  accorded  the  op- 
portunity with  General  Blount  to  have  a 
brief  visit  with  our  32d  President,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  at  his  home  on  North  Dela- 
ware on  his  87th  birthday.  At  the  Tru- 
man home  that  morning  were  such  dis- 
tinguished visitors  as  our  former  Vice 
President  and  now  Senator  from  Min- 
noesota.  Hubert  Htjhphret.  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Snyder, 
and  former  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Georgia  Neece  Gray.  Hundreds 
of  well-wishers  stood  in  the  beautiful 
May  sunlight  just  outside  the  gate  on 
North  Delaware  Street  waiting  and  hop- 
ing Mr.  Truman  would  emerge  in  order 
that  they  could  give  their  own  special 
greeting  for  the  "Man  of  Independence" 
they  all  love  so  much.  The  entire  city 
was  enveloped  in  a  festive  mood.  Like  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  earUer  this  year,  Inde- 
pendence, the  "Queen  City  of  the  Trails" 
added  its  jewel  to  the  firmament  of  con- 
tinuing ev^its  that  comprise  Missouri's 
sesqulcentennial  celebration  of  1971. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  Post- 
master General  chose  May  8  for  the  first 
day  issue  of  Missouri's  sesqulcentennial 
stamp.  It  was  Mr.  Tnmian's  87th  birth- 
day. The  face  of  the  special  issue  stamp 
was  a  reproduction  of  a  mural  by  that 
distinguished  artist,  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton. The  original  is  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  main  hall  of  the  Truman  Library  In 
Independence.  It  is  the  first  sight  a  visi- 
tor sees  as  he  comes  into  the  library 
through  the  main  entrance.  And  it  was 
also  no  coincidence  that  Mr.  Truman's 
birthday  was  chosen  for  the  dedication 
of  this  stamp  not  only  because  the  mural 
entitled  "The  Winning  of  the  West"  is  a 
part  of  his  library  but  because  at  the 
time  Mr.  Benton  was  on  the  scaffold 
working  on  this  mural,  Mr.  Truman 
stepped  up  to  ask  that  he  might  be 
handed  the  brush  to  help  on  the  mural. 
Today,  the  famous  brush  marks  of  our 
former  President  are  preserved  as  a  part 
of  the  azure  blue  sky  in  the  upper  right 
hand  portion  of  the  mural.  These  very 
same  brush  marks  are  faithfully  carried 
on  the  Missouri  sesqulcentennial  stamp. 

Saturday,  May  8.  was  a  beautiful  day 
on  the  south  steps  of  the  Truman  Library 
at  Independence.  There  was  a  large 
crowd  of  several  thousand  assembled. 
Mr.  Truman's  old  field  artillery  battery 
provided  the  presidential  salute. 

After  introduction  of  the  artist, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  our  Lt.  Gov.  Wil- 
liam S.  Morris  and  other  dignitaries  in- 
cluding members  of  tiie  Missouri  Legis- 
lature, city  officials,  Federal  and  State 
judges  were  introduced.  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Heames  then  welcomed  to  Missouri  oiu- 
Postmaster  General  and  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce him  as  the  principal  speaker  to 
present  Missouri's  sesqulcentennial 
stamp  smd  to  announce  its  first  day  of 
issue  on  May  8.  1971. 

General  Blount  did  not  talk  long  but 
he  said  a  lot  in  his  brief  remarks.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  painting  by  Ihomas 
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Hart  Benton,  In  Its  mural  sweep,  con- 
tained a  panorama  of  history.  Earlier 
the  Governor  had  pointed  out  that  our 
State  of  Missouri  had  sent  forth  writers, 
artists,  patriots,  and  statesmen  of  the 
quality  that  enriched  America.  He  pre- 
licted  our  No.  1  citizen.  President  Harry 
3.  Truman,  would  be  accorded  a  place  in 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  American 
Presidents. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  in  his 
speech  made  reference  to  Senator  Ben- 
ton, forefather  of  the  artist  and  proceed- 
ed to  describe  the  move  from  the  tempo- 
rary capital  at  St.  Charles  Mo.,  to 
the  permanent  State  capital  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  in  1826.  Following  his  de- 
scription of  the  mail  service  from  Wash- 
ington to  St.  Louis  and  on  to  Jefferson 
City  In  1823.  General  Blount  pointed  out 
there  is  no  more  sensitive  barometer  to 
trace  the  growth  of  a  nation  than  Its 
postal  history.  He  saluted  the  Butterfleld 
Overland  Mail  Service  of  1858  and  de- 
scribed the  Pony  Express  of  1860.  He 
said  the  history  of  canylng  the  malls 
parallels  the  history  of  the  development 
of  our  Nation. 

In  his  closing  moments  he  made  refer- 
ence to  launching  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice on  July  1,  1971,  expressing  the  hope 
it  will  mean  better  service  to  the  200 
million  mail  customers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  remarks  of  Postmaster  General 
Winton  M.  Blount  in  my  judgment  de- 
serves to  be  perpetuated  as  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  That  is  why  I 
would  have  his  speech  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  time.  General  Blount's 
remarks  follow: 
Remarks  by  Postmaoteb  Qencsal  WnrroN  M. 

BtOXJiTT 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
B«lng  In  Missouri  reminds  me  of  one  of  the 
more  outlandish  requests  we  received  for  a 
commemorative  stamp— and  believe  me,  we 
receive  some  pretty  far  out  requeets. 

Not  too  long  ago.  we  were  asked  to  bring 
out  a  stamp  commemorating  what  was 
claimed  to  have  been  the  first  daylight  armed 
bank  robbery  in  the  country.  This  event 
occurred  In  Liberty.  Missouri,  in  1868.  and 
the  participant  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  known  men  of  hla  day — Jesse  James. 

I  hope  that  the  bank  robbery  people — who 
did  not  get  their  stamp— wUl  settle  for  thU 
one. 

Missouri,  Indeed,  has  a  colorful  heritage 
and  that  heritage  will  be  recalled  In  pro- 
grama  sponsored  statewide  by  the  seaqulcen- 
tennlal  commission.  I  hope  that  Issuance  of 
this  stamp  will  encourage  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  from  beyond  your  borders  to 
come  here  and  see  for  themselves  what  the 
show  me  State  has  to  show  them. 

The  names  of  three  prominent  Missourians 
come  to  mind  today.  Two  are  named  Thomas 
Hart  Benton.  When  your  State  was  born, 
Senator  Benton — as  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful western  legislator — helped  to  make  his- 
tory. Hla  grandnephew  has  painted  that 
history  with  a  vividness  that  has  brought 
him  world  renown. 

It  Is  his  mural  In  the  Truman  Library, 
of  course,  that  Is  the  basis  of  our  postage 
stamp.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Benton  had  an 
apprentice  painter  to  help  him  on  this  proj- 
ect. The  third  prominent  Mlasourian.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  appUed  the  first  brushstroke 
of  paint  to  the  mural.  Today,  by  the  way.  Is 
President  Truman's  87th  birthday  anniver- 
sary. To  honor  this  great  American,  we  chose 
thU  day  to  dedloate  this  stamp.  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  all  of  you  when  I  say,  "happy 
birthday.  Mr.  President." 
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In  terms  of  Missouri  progress,  quite  a  span 
has  separated  the  two  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
tons. 

When  Senator  Benton  was  representating 
the  new  State  in  Washlngon,  D.C.,  Jefferson 
City  was  not  much  of  a  city,  either.  In  1826. 
when  the  lelgslature  moved  there  from  the 
temporary  capital  at  St.  Charles.  Jefferson 
City  was.  In  fact,  a  community  of  31  fam- 
ilies. Pigs  wandered  through  the  streets. 
Business  and  Industry  consisted  of  a  general 
store,  a  gristmill,  a  distillery,  some  tanneries 
and  a  hotel. 

But  Missouri  was  on  Its  way  to  develop- 
ment. Postmaster  General  John  McLean  re- 
ported to  President  Monroe  In  1823,  and  I 
quote.  "There  will  be  In  operation  the  next 
year,  stages  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mall 
from  the  dty  of  Washington  to  St.  Louis  .  .  . 
the  weight  of  the  mail  required  stages  (rather 
than  post  riders)  on  this  route." 

Postmaster  General  McLean  would  have 
been  dismayed  If  he  could  see  the  weight  of 
today's  mall.  We  delivered  more  than  84  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall  last  year  and  that  total 
will  be  higher  this  yeeu-. 

I  don't  suppose  there  Is  a  more  sensitive 
barometer  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  nation 
than  Its  postal  history.  Our  commemorative 
postage  stamps  colorfully  and  dramatically 
capture  the   forward  surge  of  America. 

Two  such  events  are  centered  In  Missouri — 
the  Inception  of  the  Butterfield  Overland 
Mall  Service  In  1858,  and  two  years  later, 
a  faster  service  that  also  excited  the  Nation — 
the  Pony  Express. 

John  Butterfield  telegraphed  President 
Buchanan  the  good  news,  and  I  quote,  "The 
overland  maU  arrived  today  at  St.  Louis 
from  San  Francisco  In  twenty-three  days 
and  four  hours." 

The  President  replied:  "It  Is  a  glorious 
triumph  for  civilization  and  the  union." 

A  more  glorious  triumph  was  just  over  the 
horizon.  The  pony  express  carried  mall  on  a 
record-breaking  run  from  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri to  Sacramento,  California  In  a  mere 
seven  days,  17  hours. 

Those  were  high  moments  In  the  history 
of  carrying  the  malls  and  In  the  development 
of  our  Nation. 

The  dynamics  of  America,  that  surging  in- 
sistence to  get  the  Job  done  better  and  fast- 
er, were  exemplified  in  this  19th  century  era. 
Eras  come  Into  being,  serve  their  times, 
and  faJl  out  of  being.  An  era  begins  July  X 
with  the  launching  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Postal  traditions  for  service  will  remain, 
but  the  mechanics  for  advancing  these  wUl 
take  a  drastic  departure. 

First  of  all.  the  Postal  Service  is  removed 
from  politics.  As  a  criterion  for  naming 
Postmasters,  we  no  longer  express  curiosity 
as  to  how  the  applicant  for  the  Job  cast  his 
vote.  Merit  will  motivate. 

Second,  there  will  be  collective  bargaining 
In  good  faith  between  postal  management 
and  employees  to  determine  working  condi- 
tions and  wages. 

Third,  postal  rates,  pegged  to  eliminate 
deficits,  will  be  set  by  postal  management  on 
recommendation  by  a  panel  of  expert  rate 
commissioners,  and 

Fourth,  there  will  be  authority  to  obtain 
adequate  financing  for  the  postal  system  by 
Issuing  bonds. 

What  will  all  of  this  mean  to  the  200  mil- 
lion mail  customers  In  the  United  States?  It 
will  mean  better  service. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  we  announced  a  plan 
whereby  we  Intend  to  provide  next  day  de- 
livery for  air  mall  letters  going  to  principal 
cities  within  a  600  mile  distance.  We  intend 
to  provide  second  day  delivery  to  other  prin- 
cipal cltlee  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  Is  only  the  first  step  of  a  master  plan 
to  provide  better  mall  service  for  our  cus- 
tomers. This  Is  a  major  challenge  for  all  of 
our  employees.  However,  based  on  what  1 
have  seen  thus  far,  they  are  adopting  a  "can- 
do"  attitude  and  getting  the  Job  done. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  seven 
day,  seventeen  hour  delivery  time  from  St. 


Joseph  to  Sacramento  on  the  Pony  Express 
But  we  stUl  have  a  big  Job  ahead  of  us. 

With  the  tools  made  available  to  us  by  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  I  promise  you 
that  this  Job  will  be  done. 


DROUGHT   IN   TEXAS  AND 
OKLAHOMA 

(Mr.  PURCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  drought 
as  serious  as  those  of  the  "dust-bowl" 
days  has  been  ravaging  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa. The  attention  of  this  House  has 
been  brought  to  the  problem  before.  I 
am  convinced  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  time,  though,  at  which  every  addi- 
tional day  of  neglect  for  the  economy  of 
this  area  will  be  felt  in  pocketbooks  In 
every  State  from  Maine  to  Hawaii. 

In  Wichita  Palls,  Tex.,  2.13  inches  of 
measurable  precipitation  were  recorded 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  end 
of  April.  The  city  has  recently  finished 
a  55-day  stretch  without  any  measurable 
precipitation.  To  date  Just  over  30  per- 
cent of  the  normal  rainfall  for  the  same 
period  has  occurred. 

Wichita  Palls  is  a  city  of  almost  100,- 

000  people.  Surroimdlng  it  are  literally 
dozens  of  counties  with  almost  100  per- 
cent agriculturally  oriented  economies. 

1  have  flown  over  them,  and  I  have  been 
in  nearly  every  one  of  them  in  the  last 
several  weeks.  Half  of  the  stock  tanks  in 
the  western  half  of  my  district  are  bone 
dry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  bad  dry  spells  people  often  have  to 
trim  their  cattle  to  their  foundation 
herds  and  maintain  them  until  better 
conditions  arrive.  In  my  district  ranch- 
ers have  been  selling  even  their  founda- 
tion herds — just  to  keep  from  having  to 
haul  carcasses  out  of  their  pastures. 

Vernon.  Tex.,  is  50  miles  west  of  Wich- 
ita Palls.  Vernon,  whose  average  rainfall 
for  the  first  quarter  is  3.49  Inches,  had 
just  0.76  of  an  inch  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year. 

Vernon  is  the  county  seat  of  Wilbarger 
County.  The  utterly  critical  nature  of 
this  drought  is  beyond  belief.  In  1970 
the  farmers  of  Wilbarger  County  raised 
69,966  acres  of  wheat.  This  year  the 
wheat  crop  will  not  be  harvested.  In  the 
same  county,  43.913  acres  of  feed  grains 
were  raised.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
1970  yield  will  be  realized. 

The  story  is  the  same  or  worse  for 
dozens  of  counties  in  that  area.  The  next 
county  west  of  Vernon  is  Hardeman 
County  There  will  not  be  enough  wheat 
harvested  t^  use  for  seed  next  year.  Not 
only  will  there  be  no  income  this  year, 
but  next  year's  seed  will  cost  $3  per 
bushel. 

It  is  obviously  not  just  the  farmers 
who  have  been  victimized,  though.  The 
towns  in  these  counties  are  in  existence 
from  day  to  day  because  of  the  agri- 
ciUture  industry  which  surrounds  them. 

The  hardware  store  operator  cannot 
go  buy  a  new  pair  of  slacks  because  the 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any 
of  his  implements.  The  clothing  store 
operator  cannot  buy  the  new  fence  for 
his  backyard  from  the  hardware  store 
because  no  one  has  been  able  to  buy  any 
of  his  merchandise.  He  could  not  get  a 
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fencepost  In  the  ground  out  there  any- 
way. 

This  drought  has  now  gone  beyond  the 
stage  in  which  it  solely  affects  the  farmer. 
The  store  operators,  the  business  com- 
munity, and  the  things  like  donations  to 
keep  the  local  Scout  tnxH)  running  have 
all  suffered — and  suffered  significantly. 

The  banks  in  these  towns  are  pressed 
t--  the  limit.  They  have  done  all  they  can 
to  help  the  communities — fanners  and 
businessmen  alike.  But  when  an  area's 
earning  power  Ls  broken,  everything  dis- 
integrates with  It.  I  was  asked  by  a  man 
in  Quajoah,  Tex.,  the  other  day  If  it 
was  going  to  take  a  tornado  killing  a 
hundred  people  to  get  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance they  needed. 

Further  to  the  northwest  Is  Amarillo, 
Tex.  In  the  last  12  months  Amarillo  has 
received  8.71  Inches  of  measurable  pre- 
cipitation; 1.65  inches  of  that  came  in  the 
form  of  a  prairie  blizzard,  drifting  most 
of  the  helpful  moisture  against  fences 
and  hedgerows.  In  March,  a  critical 
month  for  the  development  of  the  1971 
winter  wheat  crop,  the  Amarillo  area 
received  0.10  of  an  inch  of  rain. 

The  normal  annual  rainfall  for  Potter 
County  Is  19.67  inches.  The  last  time  a 
year's  aggregate  precipitation  reached 
that  average  was  18  months  ago. 

Southwest  Oklahoma  Is  no  better  off. 
Lawton,  Okla.,  a  city  60  miles  north  of 
Wichita  Palls,  has  received  2.9  inches  of 
precipitation  during  1971.  In  the  first  4 
monUis  of  the  year  less  thEui  10  percent 
of  the  normal  annual  rainfall  total  had 
been  recorded. 

Time  Is  past,  Mr.  Spesiker,  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  just  for  the  farmer. 
Just  as  the  nu^l  townspeople  trailed  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  Into  the  economic 
ravages  of  this  dought,  so  will  they  fol- 
low them  out  of  it.  That  is,  there  will  be 
a  considerable  time  lag  between  getting 
the  farmer  back  on  his  feet  and  getting 
the  niral  communities  back  on  theirs. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  believe  the 
administration,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  OfiQce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  must  reconsider  the  recent 
announcement  of  limited  assistance  to 
the  drought  stricken  areas.  Agricultural 
assistance  alone  is  no  longer  the  crying 
need  for  this  area. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  declaration  of  which  falls  short 
of  the  assistance  which  is  needed.  That 
assistance  can  come  only  from  a  Presl- 
dentiail  declaration.  Under  the  present 
situation,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  the/ only  Federal  authority  which  can 
provifle  assistance. 

Eyen  so,  the  farmers  smd  ranchers  are 
baffled  at  some  of  the  special  emergency 
assistance.  I  was  sent  a  two-page  form 
the  other  day  by  a  farmer  who  wanted 
me  to  fill  it  out.  He  could  not  understand 
all  the  certifications  and  regulations 
demanded  of  him  in  the  application. 
When  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment came  to  my  office  last  month.  I 
specifically  asked  if  there  would  be  pro- 
cedural logjams.  I  was  given  am  explicit 
no  and  2  weeks  later  received  a  form 
they  had  told  me  would  not  be  used.  This 
fuels  the  resentment  northwest  Texas 
has  developed  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's drough  actions  to  date. 

Presently,  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion-owned feed  grain  is  for  sale  at  re- 
duced prices  to  ranchers  caught  by  the 
drought — if  they  can  get  their  applica- 
tions filled  out  properly.  Others  have 
been  allowed  to  graze  livestock  on  crop- 
land taken  out  of  production  under  the 
cropland  adjustment  program.  These 
things  are  helpful,  but  they  do  not  re- 
place water. 

Nor  do  they  replace  critical  drops  in 
retail  sales,  of  the  absolute  loss  of  the 
area's  earning  power.  In  stark  terms,  the 
limited  assistance  which  has  been 
granted  imder  the  Secretary's  declara- 
tion does  not  put  dollars  where  they  are 
needed. 

A  presidential  declaration  would  bring 
all  the  emergency  assistance  capabili- 
ties of  the  Government  to  the  area.  If 
this  admlriistrstion's  commitment  to 
rural  America  is  as  good  as  its  word, 
this  will  be  done. 

Additionally,  loans  .should  be  made 
available  for  business  as  well  as  agricul- 
ture. Over  $100  milhon  in  rural  water 
and  sewer  svstem  construction  grants, 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress but  impounded  by  the  administra- 
tion, should  be  released.  They  should  be 
released  not  as  loans,  but  as  grants  as  we 
designed  the  programs  in  this  very  room. 

If  the  commitment  is  genuine,  Mr. 
Speaker,  public  works  of  all  kinds  will 
be  accelerated  throughout  the  area.  Re- 
lief should  be  given  to  those  facing  e\ic- 
tion  for  a  failure  to  pay  mortgages  as  a 
consequence  of  the  disaster.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  see  to  it  that  business 
losses  will  be  at  least  offset  somewhat  for 
those  communities  depending  so  heavily 
upon  agriculture. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  commitment  of 
this  administration  to  rural  America  is 
real.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Texans 
and  Oklahomans  are  waiting  for  proof — 
and  help. 

LEA'VE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CoTTKB,  for  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, May  26  and  27,  on  account  of  at- 
tending Senator  Dodd's  funeral. 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  , 
for  today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moss) ,  for  Wednesday,  May  26,  through 
June  4,  1971,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Brooks  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  on  account  of  serving  sis  an 
official  delegate  to  NATO  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  balance 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permisslcxi  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Melcher,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
7,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Shottp)  smd  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hosher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steele,  for  15  minutes,  aa  May  27. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
Eind  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to- 

Mr.  Holifield,  to  extend  his  remarks 
made  in  Committee  and  include  extra- 
neous material. 

Mr.  Randall,  in  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Grosf  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Carter  to  extend  his  remarks  Im- 
mediately following  those  of  Mr.  Quillen 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoup)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gttde. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Pelly  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoY. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  2^BLOCKi  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Blanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
sances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Delaney  in  two  instances. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week 
beginning  on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on 
June  5,  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps 
Week,"  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE    PRES- 
IDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  25,  1971, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  4209.  An  act  to  amend  the  ReTlsed 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carohna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday  May 
27.  1971,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  annual  general 
Inspection  of  the  Home  for  1970  by  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Armv,  pursuant  to 
24  use.  59,  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  ended 
December  31,  1970.  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Office  of  ClvU  Defense  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  Public  Law  686,  81st  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

765  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  docket  No.  281,  The  Creek  Nation 
East    0/    the    MiaMssippi,   Plaintiff,    v.    The 


United  Statea  of  America,  Defendant,  pur- 
suant to  60  Stat.  1065;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  docket  No.  334-D,  The  Absentee 
Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  {on  behalf  of 
the  Shavmee  Nation) ,  Plaintiff,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
60  Stat.  1055;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Izisular  Affairs. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  pre-Columbian  monumental  and 
architectural  sculpture,  murals  and  any 
fragment  or  part  thereof,  exported  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  origin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and    Means. 

Receivkd   Pkom   thk   Comptbolleb   Oenkral 

768.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Improvements  needed  In  management  of 
training  under  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  In  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  1161.  A  bill  to  Eimend  section  402  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  In  order  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  against  domestic 
wine  under  tlUe  I  of  such  act;  (Rept.  No. 
92-229 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiose  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  4263.  A  bill  to  add  California-grown 
peaches  as  a  commodity  eligible  for  any  form 
of  promotion,  including  paid  advertising, 
under  a  marketing  order;  with  amendments 
I  Rept.  No.  92-230).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.     MILLS:     Committee    on    Ways    and 
Meai^s.   H.R.   1.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits. 
Improve  computation  methods,  and  raise  the 
earnings  base  under  the  OASDI  program,  to 
make  Improvemenu  in  the  medicare,  medi- 
caid, and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with    emphasis    on    Improvements    in    their 
operating  effectiveness,  to  authorize  a  family 
assistance   plan   providing   basic    benefits   to 
low-Income  families  with  children  with  in- 
centives   for    employment    and    training    to 
improve    the    capacity    for    employment    of 
members  of  such   families,  to  achieve  more 
uniform  treatment  of  recipients   under  the 
Federal-State     public     assistance     programs 
and  otherwise  improve  such  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept 
No.  92-231).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr    HEBERT:   Committee  on   Armed  Serv- 
ices   H.R.    8687    A   bill    to   authorize   appro- 
priations   during    the    flpcal    year    1972    for 
procurement     of     aircraft,     missiles,     naval 
vessels,    tracked    combat    vehicles,    torpedoes, 
and   other   we.ipons.   and    research,    develop- 
ment,   test,    and    evaluation    for    the    Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel  strength  of   the   Selected   Reserve   of 
each     Reserve     component     of     the     Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment   (Rept.    No.    92-232).    Referred    to    the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  8723.  A  bUl  to  Impose  an  additional 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes,  with  the  proceeds 
being  used  for  cancer  research  programs 
through  a  newly  established  cancer  research 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  8724.  A  bUl  relating  to  manpower  re- 
quirements, resources,  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  evaluation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  ROSKKTHAL)  : 

H.R.  8725.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment  of  certain  land  clalxns  of  Alaska  na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  8726.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
Increased  annuities  to  secretaries  of  Justices 
and  Judges  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  8727.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  112  of 
the   Internal   Revenue   Code  of    1954   to  re- 
move the  dollar  celling  on  the  amount  of 
combat  pay  received  by  conunlssloned  officers 
which  may  be  excluded  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJi.  8728.    A    bin    to    amend    the    Public 
Health    Service    Act    so    as    to   promote    the 
public  health  by  strengthening  the  national 
effort  to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   CHAPPELL    (for  himself,  Mr. 
SiKzs,  and  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  8729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Btisl- 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  8730.  A  blU  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaimng  Board,  to  provlae  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  8731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  the  tax 
on  the  use  of  civil  aircraft  amateur-built  air- 
craft which  are  operating  under  experimental 
certificates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  8732.   A   bill    to   establish   a   National 
Research  Data  Bank;    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carney) : 
H.R.  8733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  securities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    FORSYTHE: 
H  R.  8734.  A  bill  to  require  no-fault  motor 
vehicle   insurance   as  a  condition   precedent 
to  using  the  public  streets,  roads,  and  high- 
ways,  in   order   to  promote  and  regulate  in- 
terstate   commerce;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    HARRINGTON. 
H.R.  8735.  A  bill  to  authorize  $2  million  for 
assistance     to    municipalities    in     planning 
waste  treatment  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R  8736.  A  bill  t j  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  relat- 
ing tj  grants  for  the  construction  of  treat- 
ment works.  In  order  to  Increase  the  Federal 
share  of  construction  costs  and  to  authorize 
the  obligation  of  certain  amounts  for  such 
grants,  and  to  amend  section  10  of  the  act 
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relating  to  water  quality  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  8737.  A   bill   to   establish  drug  abuse 
control   organizations  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
HJi.  8738.  A  bill  to  establish  methods  of 
payment  for  national  forest  timber,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Beyhx)  : 
H.R.  8739.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Bankhead  National  Forest  In  Alabama  the 
Slpsey  National  Recreation  Area  and  the 
Bee  Branch  Wilderness;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  8740.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deducUon  for  expenses  paid  for  care  of  de- 
pendents shaU  be  fully  available  to  both 
male  and  female  taxpayers  without  regard 
to  their  martial  status,  and  to  Increase  the 
dollar  limits  on  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Badh,- 
LO,  Mr.  WouF.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Rosknthal,  Mr. 
En.^ERC,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Beix,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  Hel- 

STOSK.I)  : 

HJl.  8741.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  narcotics  addicts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Badil- 
Lo,  Mr.   Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Prenzel,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.    PoRSYTHE,    Mr.    Eilbebg,    Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Haheing- 
TON,  Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  St 
Germain,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    and    Mr. 
Helstoskx)  : 
HJi.  8742.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1868 
to  provide  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  treatment  programs  for  certain  drug 
abusers  who  are  confined  to  or  released  from 
correctional   Institutions   and    facilities;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Badil- 
Lo,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Metcalfe] 
and  Mr.  Helbtoski)  : 
H.R.  8743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  Federal  welfare  pay- 
ments may  be  made  with  respect  to  an  In- 
dividual who  qualifies  therefor  on  the  basis 
of  drug-caused  disability  or  Incapacity  only 
If  such  Individual  Is  undergoing  appropriate 
treatment;   to   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  8744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   Police   and   Firemen's   Salary   Act 
of   1958;   to  the  Committee  on  the   District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8745.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  guaran- 
tee of  repayment  made  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  may  be  accepted  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  In  lieu  of  a  real  prop- 
erty Hen;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  MEEDS: 
H.R  8746.  A  bill  to  require  an  immigrant 
alien  to  maintain  a  permanent  residence  as 
a  condition  for  entering  and  remaining  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcltirv. 


ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  8747.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Metropolitan  Drug  Addiction 
Commission  to  coordinate  and  make  more 
effective  In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
the  various  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams for  the  control,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  drug  addiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8748.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  8749.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  require  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards related  to  rear-mounted  lighting  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8750.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation   by   the   United   States   In   the 
International    Development    Association;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr.    PERKINS: 
H.R.  8751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act   of   1937   to  provide   that  a 
spouse  otherwise  qualified  may  be  entitled  to 
a   full   spouses'   annuity  at  age   55;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  8752.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  60  to 
50  the  age  at  which  a  woman  otherwise 
qualified  may  become  entitled  to  widow's 
Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Vlrlgnla: 
H.R.  8753.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  com- 
pletely exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  and 
farm  vehicle  drivers  from  the  provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  8754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  to  handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  and  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  authorize  free  or 
reduced  rate  transportation  for  persons  who 
are  65  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     UDALL     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Rhodes,    and    Mr.    Steicee   of   Art- 
zona) : 
H.R,  8755.  A  bill  ratifying  and  confirming 
an  agreement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior providing  for  the  issuance  of  a  lifetime 
grazing  permit  to  the  Gray  family  now  con- 
sisting of  Jack  Gray,  Henry  Gray,  and  Rob- 
ert Louis  Gray,  relating  to  the  grazing  of 
cattle  within  confines  of  the  Organ  Pipe  Cac- 
tus National  Monument;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8766.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hohokam  Pima  National 
Monument  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Snaketown 
archeologlcal  site,  Arizona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANTK : 
H.R.  8767.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1964   to  provide  for  the 
taxation  of  gains  at  death;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.R.  8768.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  equality 
of  treatment  for  married  female  members  of 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8769.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  equal- 
ity of  treatment  for  military  personnel   in 


the  application  of  dependency  criteria;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLFP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,  Mr.  Schwkncel,  Mr.  Badiixo. 
Mr.     MiKVA.     Mr.    Rosenthal,     Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Reio  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Seib»ling,  and  Mr. 
Halpern)  : 
HJl.  8760.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  Into  or  over 
the  United  States  until  certain  findings  ar« 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
B.S..  8761,  A  bUl  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
HJ.  Res.  667.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  consist- 
ing of  the  first  7  days  in  July  of  each  year 
as  "American  Creed  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJ.  Res.  668.  Joint  resolution  to  authoriae 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
January  of  each  year  as  "National  Volun- 
teer Blood  Donor  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE    (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,      Mr.      Couchlxn,      Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Garmatz,  Mr.  Gtjde,  Mr.  Harvet,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hob- 
ton,    Mr.    Mann,    Mr.    Matne,    Mr. 
MncvA,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
H.    Con,   Res.    322.    Concurrent    resolution 
urging  review  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Schettee,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  Andixson  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Anntnzio,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Biacci, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Btjrke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bltiton,  Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Celler,  Mr. 
Crane,     Mr.     Danielson,     and     Mr. 

DONOHtJE)  : 

H.  Res.  464.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  In  the  Yiddish 
language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Dow. 
Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Bckhardt.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Eilberg  Mr 
Ksch,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    Flood,  '  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Oiaimo. 
Mr.  OoNZAL^,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
HrLffTOSKi,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.   Koca. 
Mr.    Kybos,    and    Mr.   Lent)  : 
H.  Res.  456.  Resolution  calUng  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  In  the  Yiddish 
language  to  Soviet  Jewry;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lowo 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Masou,  B4r.  Mc- 
Daoe,  Mr.  Mklchb.  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr. 
MiNiSH.  Mr.  MooRSXAD.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
PxppKB.  Mr.  PoDKLL,  Mr.  Powell.  Mr! 
Price  of  nilnols,  Mr.  Pdcinski.  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rn- 
gle,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rostxn- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  Hrax,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
TxiRNAN,  Mr.  WHiTXHtnisT,  Mr. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
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H.  Res.  456.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  In  the  Yiddish 
language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memoriaL, 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


194.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  the  use  of  surplus  unsubsldlzed  agricul- 
tural food  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

195.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Tennes.~.ee,  relative  to  daylight 
saving  rime;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
79.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  Nltljela,  Majuro,  Mar- 
shall Islands.  Trust  Terlrtory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  relative  to  its  appreciation  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  throughout 
Micronesia,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SElSi ATE— Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Ellender>. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory  make 
us  mindful  of  that  great  'cloud  of  wit- 
ness" before  whom  we  run  life's  race.  We 
thank  Thee  for  those  Americans  whose 
last  march  is  ended,  whose  battles  are 
all  fought,  whose  victories  are  all  won, 
and  who  lie  awaiting  the  final  bugle  call. 
\<ay  our  memorial  to  them  be  a  world 
at  peace  where  Justice  abounds  and  love 
prevails. 

Bless  us  as  we  work  this  day.  Give 
journeying  mercies  as  we  travel.  Watch 
over  us  in  our  separation.  And  return  us 
safely  to  this  Chamber,  restored  in  heart 
and  mind  and  spirit. 

In  all  our  ways  heJp  us  to  reflect  the 
truth  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God."  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-420,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Udall  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  316)  providing  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  from 
May  27.  1971,  until  June  1.  1971. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 556,  a  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  observance  of  "Youth  Appreci- 
ation Week"  during  the  7-day  period  be- 
ginning the  second  Monday  in  November 
of  1971.  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  Joint  resolution: 

SJ.  Res.  29.  A  Joint  raeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  deslg^natlon  at  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on 
June  5.  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week," 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Rl^'ERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  556 1 
providing  for  the  observance  of  "Youth 
Appreciation  Week  '  during  the  7-day  pe- 
riod beginning  the  second  Monday  in 
November  of  1971,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  26,  1971,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res. 
29j  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  calendar  week  beginning  on  May  30, 
1971.  and  ending  on  June  5,  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional Peace  Corps  Week,"  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  25,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  NEXT 
WEEK  FROM  TUESDAY  TO 
WEDNESDAY  AT  11  A.M.;  FROM 
WEDNESDAY  TO  THURSDAY  AT 
10:30  A.M.:  AND  FROM  THURSDAY 
TO  FRIDAY  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  Tuesday 
next.  It  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday:  that 
when  it  completes  its  business  on 
Wednesday,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday;  and  that  when 
it  completes  its  business  on  Thursday,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn.  on 
Friday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  the  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
9:30  a.m.  (instead  of  11  ajn.)  on  Wednes- 
day. June  2.  1971. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  EVeputy  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  will  be 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  two  imobjected- 
to  bills  on  the  calendar.  Calendar  Nos. 
131  and  132. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARITIME    APPROPRIATION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1972 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4724)  an  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Commerce  with  amendments, 
on  page  2.  in  line  12,  strike  out  "$2.- 
200,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$2,520,000". 

And  in  line  13,  add  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Maritime  Acad- 
emy Act  of  1958  (46  n.S.C.  1382)  la  amended 
by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  has 
not.  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, furnished  a  suitable  vessel  to  a  State 
as  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may,  In  lieu  of  furnish- 
ing such  a  vessel,  repair,  recondition  and 
equip  (including  all  apparel,  charts,  books, 
and  instruments  of  navigation )  as  necessary, 
a  vessel  which  Is  owned  by  a  State  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  lor 
use  as  a  training  vessel  for  a  maritime  acad- 
emy or  college  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read, 
"An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-132),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Depeu-tment  of  Commerce  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  bill,  as  amended,  would  also 
amend  the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958 
(46  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.)  as  Is  described  here- 
after under  the  title  "Explanation  of  Amend- 
ments". 

The  authorization  is  In  accordance  with 
Public  Law  90-81  (46  U.S.C.  1119)  which 
provides  that  after  December  31,  1967,  only 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  si)eclflcally 
authorize  by  law  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  Maritime  Administration   for — 

(1)  Acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction   of   vessels; 

(2)  Construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national  defense  features  Incident 
to  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
conditioning of  ships; 

(3)  Payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential    subsidy; 

(4 1  Expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  (Including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  vessel  operations  revolving  fund 
lor  losses  repultlng  from  expenses  of  experi- 
mental   ship    operations); 

(5(    Reserve   fleet   expenses; 

(61  Maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.: 

(7t  Financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools;  and 

(8i  The  vessel  operations  revolving  fund. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE   LEGISLATION 

On  February  17.  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmlted  legislation  (HJi.  4724 
and  its  companion  bill.  S.  981)  to  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  appropriations,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  as  the  appropriation 
Act  may  provide,  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972.  The  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  an  ac- 
companying statement  of  the  purposes  and 


provisions  of  the  legislation  appear  here- 
after under  the  title  "Departmental  Re- 
ports." 

On  March  30,  1971,  the  committee  held 
hearings  on  S.  981,  the  companion  bill  to 
HJl.  4724.  On  April  20.  1B71,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  HJl.  4724  without 
amendment. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1970,  (Public 
Law  91-469)  set  forth  a  new  maritime  pro- 
gram which  Included  the  construction  of  ap- 
proximately 300  ships  over  a  10-year  period, 
substantial  Improvements  In  the  operating- 
differential  subsidy  program,  and  a  number 
of  other  provisions  to  revitalize  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  marine  and  restore  tills  country  to 
Its  place  as  a  leading  maritime  nation. 

This  bill  represents  funding  requirements 
for  the  second  year  of  expanded  activities 
under  the  new  maritime  program.  Approval 
of  this  authorization  will  permit  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  expand  Its  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, improve  the  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy program,  continue  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  designed  to  produce  Improve- 
ments and  savings  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  U.S.-flag  merchant 
vessels,  as  provided  for  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1970,  and  carry  on  related  func- 
tions required  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
1936. 

An  explanation  of  the  «4>pr(;^rlatlonfi  au- 
thorized by  category  follows: 

(a)  Acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  al  national  defense 
features  Incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  ships,  $229,- 
687,000. 

The  fiscaJ  1972  authorization  Is  an  increase 
of  $42,187,000  over  the  1971  appropriation  of 
$187,500,000.  This  represents  requirements 
for  the  second  year  of  expanded  ship  con- 
struction. Contract  awards  for  22  ships  are 
anticipated  in  1972,  an  Increase  of  three  over 
the  planned  1971  level.  The  new  maritime 
program  calls  for  reaching  a  level  of  30  ships 
per  year  by  1973,  and  anticipates  maintenance 
at  that  rate  throughout  the  1970's  to  provide 
a  total  of  approximately  300  new  ships. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs  advised  that  the  1971  con- 
struction subsidy  rate  maximum  of  45  per- 
cent Is  planned  to  be  decreased  to  43-pMx;ent 
subsidy  In  1972  In  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1970.  The  com- 
mittee was  also  informed  that  further  de- 
creases In  2-percent  increments  are  planned 
to  reach  a  maximum  rate  of  35  percent  In 
1976  and  thereafter,  as  set  forth  In  that  act. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  ship  con- 
struction request  Is  sound  and  will  properly 
fund  the  second  and  final  year  of  the  Initial 
buildup  phase  In  preparation  for  the  full- 
scale  effort  to  reach  a  construction  level  of  30 
ships  per  year  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

(b)  Payment  of  obllgationa  Inctirred  for 
operating-differential    subsidy,    $239,145,000. 

This  amount  represents  a  $33,856,0(X>  de- 
crease from  the  fiscal  1971  amount  of  $237 
million  (including  a  requested  $80  million 
supplemental — see  Senate  Report  92-106). 

The  1972  authorization  for  payment  of  ob- 
ligations incvured  for  payment  of  operating 
differential  subsidy  would  provide  for  the 
continued  payment  of  stich  Bubsidies  to 
American  operators  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  their  foreign-flag  cotinterparts. 

(c)  Expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  (Including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  vessel  operations  revolving  fund 
for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of  expert- 
mental  ship  operations)  $2S  million. 

This  represents  an  Income  of  $4300,000 
over  the  1971  appropriation  of  $20,700,000. 
The  program  for  1972  baa  been  planned  to  ex- 
pand and  redirect  maritime  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  with  e]iq>basis  on  practical 
application  of  new  technology  through  coor- 
dination and  cost  sharing  with  the  maritime 


Industry.  The  funds  would  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  key  programs  carried  out  in 
the  areas  of  advanced  ship  development,  ad- 
vanced ship  operations  and  maritime  tech- 
nology, and  for  the  phased  layup  of  the  NS 
Savannah.. 

(d)  Reserve  fleet  expenses,  $4,318,000. 
This  represents  a  $367,000  decrease   from 

the  $4,675, 0(K)  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
The  requested  funds  are  for  expenses  to  be 
Incurred  In  the  preservation  and  custody  of 
reserve  fieet  vessels  and  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  results  from  the  reduced  number 
of  ships  in  the  reserve  fleet. 

(e)  Maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  N.T ; 
$7300,000. 

This  amount  is  for  the  continued  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  Uj8.  Marchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.  The 
Increase  of  $500,000  over  the  1971  level  is 
required,  mainly,  to  complete  rehabilitation 
of  the  Mallory  Pier.  Additional  funds  are 
also  required  In  order  to  effect  compliance 
with  the  President's  Executive  orders  on  pol- 
lution abatement  and  for  mandatory  pay  In- 
creases. The  1972  program  anticipates  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  graduation  rate  of 
about  215  merchant  marine  ofQcers  annually. 
The  appropriation  covers  individual  cadet 
costs  at  an  annual  amount  of  $476.  This  ex- 
pense covers  items  such  as  uniforms,  text- 
book allowances,  library  books,  and  so  forth. 

The  committee  made  no  change  In  any  of 
the  above  provisions.  They  are  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

KXPLANATION  OF  AICKNSMZNTS 

The  committee  adopted  three  amend- 
ments to  HJl.  4724,  all  of  which  relate  to 
State  marine  schools. 

As  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  passed  by  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  legislation  would  have  au- 
thorized appropriations  of  $2,200,000  for 
State  marine  schools.  This  represented  a  de- 
crease of  $245,000  from  the  fiscal  year  1971 
level.  The  $2,200,000  Included  $450,000  for 
grants  of  $75,000  to  schools  located  In  the 
States  of  New  York,  California,  Texas. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan.  The 
amovmt  also  Included  $949,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $600  per  qualified  student  per  an- 
num to  each  of  the  schools  to  assist  In  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  uniforms,  books,  and 
subsistence  for  such  students.  Finally,  It 
Included  $801,000  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  Government-owned  training  ves- 
sels which  are  on  loan  to  all  the  schools 
except  the  school  in  Michigan. 

The  committee  amended  the  blU  In  order 
to  add  $320,000  to  the  amount  for  State 
schools  for  the  following  two  purposes:  (a) 
$150,000  to  permit  the  five  schools  located 
In  New  York,  California,  Texas,  Maine,  and 
Massachusetts  to  effectuate  their  student  ad- 
mission plans  for  fiscal  year  1972;  (b)  $170,- 
000  for  the  repairing,  reconditioning,  and 
equipping  of  a  vessel  owned  by  the  State  of 
Michigan,  the  vessel  Allegheny,  to  be  tued  as 
a  training  vessel  for  the  Oreat  Lakes  Mari- 
time Academy  at  Northwestern  Mirhigai^ 
College. 

The  committee  determined  that  an  ad- 
ditional $150,000  was  needed  for  the  five 
State  schools,  mentioned  above,  In  order  to 
permit  them  to  proceed  as  planned  with  re- 
spect to  the  level  of  enrollment  of  students 
dtiring  fiscal  year  1972.  Pursuant  to  section  • 
of  the  Maritime  Acad«ny  Act  of  1958  (44 
F.8.C.  1385)  these  sohoclB  have  been  reoelTlnc 
from  the  Oovemment  $600  per  qualified  stu- 
dent per  year.  During  the  peak  seallft  re- 
quirements of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  schoola 
were  encouraged  to  expand  their  enrollment. 
In  January  1971,  the  schools  were  Informed 
that  Oovemment  assUtanoe  diulng  fiscal 
year  1972  would  be  reduced  to  the  1088  (pre- 
Vletnam)  student  enrollment  lereL  This 
represented  a  reduction  of  280  students  from 
the  projected  enrollment,  and  In  light 
of  the   short   notice   period   InTolved, 
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viewed  as  unduly  disruptive  to  planning.  The 
additional  $150,000  will  permit  the  schools 
additional  planning  time  to  accommodate 
the  reductions. 

The  $320,000  added  by  the  committee  also 
Includes  $170,000  for  repairing,  recondition- 
ing, and  equipping  the  vessel  Allegheny. 
which  Is  owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan, 
for  use  as  a  training  vessel  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Maritime  Academy  at  Northwestern 
Michigan  College.  The  committee  received  an 
estimate  from  the  Maritime  Administration 
that  this  amount  would  be  needed  to  recon- 
dition the  vessel  and  permit  It  to  meet  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  safety  requirements  and  State 
pollution  laws. 

Under  the  authority  provided  In  section  3 
of  the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958,  the 
Secretary  has  loaned  to  each  of  the  States 
with  a  marine  school,  except  Michigan,  a 
Government  vessel  for  training  purposes. 
These  vessels  are  maintained  at  Government 
eitpense.  The  additional  $170,000  and  the 
amendment  to  section  3  of  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958,  will  permit  the  Great 
Lakes  Maritime  Academy  to  have  a  suitable 
training  vessel,  as  do  the  other  State  marine 
schools. 

COST    or   THK   LECISLATION 

Enactment  of  this  bill  and  subsequent  ap- 
propriation of  the  amounts  authorized  will 
result  In  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $507,- 
970,000. 


ELIGIBILITY  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
TO  OPERATE  AMATEUR  RADIO 
STATIONS 

The  bill  iS.  485)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  that 
certain  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  shall  be 
eligible  to  operate  amateur  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  to  hold 
licenses  for  their  stations  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  485 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
303(1)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  303(1))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  may  Issue 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  amateur  radio 
stations  to  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  who  have 
filed  under  section  334(f)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1445if)) 
a  declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
when  an  application  for  a  license  Is  received 
by  the  Commission,  It  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Government  of 
stich  fact,  and  such  agencies  shall  forthwith 
furnish  to  the  Commission  such  Information 
In  their  poesesslon  as  bears  upon  the  compat- 
ibility of  the  request  with  the  national 
security:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
requested  license  may  then  be  granted  un- 
less the  Commission  shall  determine  that 
Information  received  from  such  agencies 
necessitates  denial  of  the  request.  Other 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  request  or  application  for  or  modifi- 
cation, suspension,  or  cancellation  of  any 
such  license  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  310(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  310(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follovirlng  new  paragraph; 

"Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subjection,  a  license  for  an  amateur  radio 
station  may  be  granted  to  and  held  by  an 
alien   admitted   to   the   United   States   for 


p>ermanent  residence  who  has  filed  under 
section  334(f)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1446  (f))  a  declara- 
tion of  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  when  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license  Is  received  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  shall  notify  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  such  fact,  and 
such  agencies  shall  forthwith  furnish  to  the 
Commission  such  information  in  their  pos- 
session as  bears  upon  the  compatibility  of 
the  request  with  the  national  security:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  requested  license 
may  then  be  granted  unless  the  Commission 
shall  determine  that  Information  received 
from  such  agencies  necessitates  denial  of  the 
request.  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  request  or  applica- 
tion for  or  modiflcacion.  suspension,  or  can- 
cellation of  any  such  license." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-133).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

This  bUl  would  amend  section  303  (dealing 
with  operators)  and  section  310  (dealing 
with  station  licensee)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  permit  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  Issue  licenses  for 
the  operation  of  amateur  radio  stations  by 
aliens  who  have  filed  a  declaration  of  Inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

S.  485  was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Mr.  Goldwater,  and  cosponsored  by 
34  other  Senators.  Hearings  were  held  on  S. 
1466  on  October  8.  1970,  and  as  reported  by 
your  committee  was  Identical  to  S.  485.  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Mr. 
Dean  Btirch.  and  the  president  of  American 
Radio  Relay  League,  Inc..  testified  In  support 
of  the  legislation.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  on  October  14,  1970,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1466. 

HISTORY  AND  NEED  FX3R  LEGISLATION 

The  Communications  Act  now  generally 
provides  In  sections  303(1)  and  310(a)  that 
only  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  licensed  by  the  FCC  to  oper- 
ate amateur  radio  stations.  Prior  to  1964,  the 
sole  exception  to  this  were  Canadian  citizens 
pursuant  to  a  1952  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  1964,  however.  Con- 
gress amended  those  sections  (78  Stat.  202). 
to  provide  another  exception  to  this  general 
requirement. 

Under  the  1964  exception  the  Commis- 
sion Is  empowered  by  sections  303(1 )  (2)  and 
310(a)  (5)  to  Issue  an  "authorization'  to  an 
alien  who  has  an  amateur  radio  operator  and 
station  license  Issued  by  his  government.  If 
the  alien's  government  affords  a  reciprocal 
opportunity  to  the  U.S.  citizens;  and  If,  after 
notifying  the  appropriate  agencies  of  govern- 
ment" of  the  application,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  receives  no  Infor- 
mation that  would  make  the  grant  of  such 
authorization  Incompatible  with  national 
security  Interests.  This  "authorization" 
allows  an  alien  to  operate  his  amateur  radio 
station  in  the  United  States,  Its  possessions, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Sec- 
tions 303(1)  (2)  and  310(a)(5)  also  specif- 
ically provide  that  "other  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  request  or  ap- 
plication for  or  modification,  suspension,  or 
cancellation  of  such  authorization." 

While  this  amendment  hsis  worked  well 
according  to  the  witnesses  who  testified  an 
anomaly  exists  through  Inadvertence  because 
there  Is  no  provision  for  aliens  who  are  per- 
manent residents  and  Intend  to  become 
citizens.  Thus  If  an  amateur  radio  hobbyist 


Is  merely  visiting  the  United  States  on  a 
student,  business,  or  tourist  visa,  he  may  ob- 
tain an  authorization  to  operate  amateur 
radio  equipment  while  he  Is  here.  But,  If  the 
same  person  decided  to  settle  In  this  coun- 
try, he  win  find  himself  completely  cut  off 
from  all  right  to  enjoy  his  ham  radio  pur- 
suits until  he  actually  becomes  a  citizen. 
Nevertheless,  for  example,  resident  Immi- 
grants are  required  to  pay  U.S.  taxes,  and  are 
Inducted  Into  the  military. 

S.  485  would  allow  the  Commission  to  li- 
cense, for  amateur  radio  operation,  aliens 
who  have  filed  first  papers  to  become  U.S. 
citizens,  and  who  could  qualify  technically 
for  an  amateur  license.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  Commission  conducts  11- 
cense  examinations  only  In  English,  and  it  Is 
expected  that  an  alien  who  applied  for  an 
amateur  license  would  need  sufficient  fa- 
miliarity with  the  English  language  to  paw 
the  examination. 

SECURITY    CONSIDERATIONS 

Amateur  radio  operators  share  frequencies 
with  other  licensees  or  other  authorized 
operators;  thus,  there  Is  little.  If  any  secrecy 
in  amateur  radio  transmission.  Furthermore, 
every  alien  who  Is  Issued  a  visa  Is  given  a 
security  check  before  entering  the  United 
States.  Witnesses  who  testified  on  S.  1468 
said  it  seemed  doubtful  that  anyone  would 
attempt  to  use  there  shared  frequencies  to 
breach  the  national  security  or  that  anyone 
intent  upon  such  a  use  would  be  Inhibited 
by  the  lack  of  a  license. 

PROCEDURE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED 

This  bill  gives  very  wide  latitude  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  m  im- 
posing such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
necessary  In  the  public  Interest.  It  specifical- 
ly provides  that  other  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  and  of  chapters  5  and  7 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (formerly,  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act),  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  request  or  application  for. 
or  modification,  suspension,  or  cancellation 
cf  any  such  license.  Thus,  the  license  Is  of 
a  somewhat  unique  variety  and  Is  not  en- 
titled to  the  protections  ordinarily  associated 
with  a  licensing  procedure.  Hearings  would 
not  be  required,  and  termination  which 
could  be  for  any  reason,  may  be  in  any  man- 
ner and  without  prior  notice.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Commission's  latitude,  it  could 
restrict  operation  by  these  licensees  to  a  spe- 
cific location  or  area,  to  a  specific  frequency 
or  frequencies,  to  specific  modes  of  operation 
such  as  continuous  wave  Morse  code,  ampli- 
tude modulation  voice,  or  single  sideband 
voice,  and/or  to  specific  hours  of  the  day. 
It  could  require  all  transmission  to  be  In 
English,  have  call  letters  or  signs  trans- 
mitted at  more  frequent  intervals  than  re- 
quired for  citizen  amateurs,  or  require  that 
logs  of  all  transmission  and  operations  be 
submitted  at  regular  intervals,  et  cetera. 

In  short,  such  procedures  as  are  deemed 
desirable  may  be  incorporated  Into  rules, 
adopted  without  the  necessity  of  public  rule- 
making procedures  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  and  promulgated  by  the 
Commission.  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  establish  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed. But  your  committee  hopes  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  In 
working  out  the  procedures  implementing 
this  legislation,  will  not  establish  cumber- 
some procedures  that  may  defeat  the  objec- 
tives that  underlie  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Moreover,  delays  necessitated  by  coordi- 
nating with  appropriate  agencies  mu?t  not 
be  permitted  to  derogate  from  the  very  type 
of  good  will  which  the  bill  Intends  to  pro- 
mote. The  committee  expects,  therefore,  that 
all  agencies  Involved  will  treat  such  mat- 
ters expeditiously. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  believes  that  with  the 
security  s.ifeguards  written  Into  It,  the  bill 
is  In  the  national  Interest  and  will  rectify 
an  oversight  which  was  Inadvertent. 
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WHO  WOULD  WANT  TO  BE  A  COP? 

ADDITIONAL  COSFONSOB  OF  B.  130 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  there 
is  an  article  entitled  "Who  Would  Want 
To  Be  a  Cop?"  It  is  written  by  Howard 
Whitman,  a  journalist,  and  author  of 
"Terror  in  the  Streets,"  a  study  of  crime 
in  America. 

In  view  oi  the  trend  which  seems  to 
become  accentuated  each  year  as  far  as 
the  life  of  a  policeman  is  concerned,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent,  first,  that  I  be 
allowed  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  120,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  assaults  on  State  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcers,  firemen,  and  judicial 
oflBcers,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  ScHWEiKER) ,  and,  secondly,  that 
this  article  be  incorporated  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  article  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Who   Would   Want  To   Be  a   Cop? 
(By  Howard  Whitman) 

'There  was  a  time  when  policemen  didn't 
like  to  be  called  cops.  They  preferred  the 
dignified  appellation,  "police  officers."  Theirs 
was  a  profession.  Many  may  still  feel  that 
way,  but  they'll  settle  for  "cop."  Compared 
to  "pig"  It  sounds  like  a  compliment. 

Why  would  any  literate,  intelligent,  good- 
looking  young  fellow  want  to  go  Into  police 
work?  True,  they  get  sensitivity  training  to 
help  them  absorb  vilification  (they  think 
this  way:  "A  pig  is  mighty  useful  around  a 
farm — for  cleaning  up  garbage").  But  what 
about  a  blast  in  the  head  with  a  shotgun, 
a  bombed  squad  car,  a  sniper's  bullet? 

Eighty-six  police  officers  were  killed  crim- 
inally during  the  last  full  year  (1969)  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  available.  An 
astounding  total  of  35,202  were  stabbed, 
beaten,  assaulted,  bullet-wounded.  The  1970 
total,  when  the  F.B,I.  finishes  compiling  It,  Is 
expected  to  be  as  bad  or  worse. 

Among  the  Incidents  were  these : 

Chicago — Two  "community  relations"  po- 
licemen (of  all  people;  these  were  dedicated 
to  healing  social  ills  through  friendship) 
killed  by  sniper  fire  as  they  strolled  their  as- 
signed neighborhoods. 

Baltimore — An  officer  ambushed  and 
doused  with  flammable  fluid;  then  set  aflre, 
(He  survived,  badly  burned, 1 

Odessa,  Del. — A  state  policeman  hit  by  a 
shotgun  blast  flred  through  the  door  of  a 
state  police  offioe. 

Berkeley,  Calif. — A  new  patrolman,  28  years 
old,  on  the  force  ten  months,  shot  In  the 
head,  fatally,  by  a  man  who  walked  up  behind 
him  when  he  was  writing  a  traffic  warning. 

(And  In  New  York  last  week,  two  patrolmen 
were  shot  and  killed,  and  two  shot  and  criti- 
cally wounded — In  two  separate  Incidents.) 

So  back  to  the  question;  Who  would  want 
to  be  a  cop? 

Pennsylvania  has  the  oldest  state  police 
force  In  the  country,  founded  In  1905.  It  has 
one  of  the  top-rated  police  academies,  just 
outside  the  town  of  Hershey.  I  went  there, 
seeking  an  answer.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a 
photo  on  the  bulletin  board.  It  showed  Her- 
shey's  World  War  n  memorial  smeared  with 
the  words.  "Pigs  Die  Soon." 

"That's  the  second  time,"  Capt.  Robert  L. 
Brubacker,  superintendent  of  the  academy, 
commented.  "We  sandblasted  It  off  once.  This 
time,  after  we've  cleaned  It  up  we're  thinking 
of  spraying  It  with  plastic  so  the  paint  won't 
adhere." 

"Why  display  this  on  your  bulletin  board?" 
I  said. 

"We  want  the  cadets  to  know  what  they're 
getting  Into." 


In  one  of  the  small  rooms  In  cadets'  quar- 
ters I  met  Richard  Flanlgan,  age  26,  of  Worth- 
Ington,  Pa.  He  was  polishing  his  .38-callber 
Colt  Mark  III  for  Inspection. 

Why  be  a  cop? 

"Ill  admit  I'm  a  little  scared,  but  not 
enough  to  make  me  change  my  mind,"  be 
said.  "It  does  make  you  think,  especially  me, 
I  have  a  wife  and  a  little  daughter  eight 
months,  and  nobody  to  take  care  of  them  If 
I  get.  .  .  ."  He  didn't  finish  the  sentence. 
He  went  right  on.  "How  do  you  suppose  I 
felt  when  I  saw  a  bulletin  which  was  being 
circulated  around  here,  saying  'Kill  a  pig  a 
week?' " 

James  C.  Fleming  was  another  cadet  In 
training.  Yotmger,  just  23.  From  Grampian, 
Pa.  Not  married,  engaged.  He  said;  "I've 
thought  It  through.  It  was  either  school 
teaching  or  police  work;  these  were  my  career 
preferences.  I  actually  went  to  teacher's  col- 
lege, but  my  final  decision  was  police  work — 
so  I'm  here. 

"My  fiancte,  she's  21,  has  misgivings  of 
oourse.  She'll  say  to  me,  'Jim,  are  you  sure? 
It's  so  dangerous.  After  we're  married,  I 
might  get  threats,  anonymous  phone  calls. 
Isn't  that  what  they  do?'  I  had  to  say  sure. 
It  does  happen." 

Fleming  ran  a  hand  through  his  red  hair. 
"I  was  with  the  129th  (Main  Support  Com- 
mand) at  Danang  on  a  M-eo  machine  gun. 
And  at  Quangtrl.  Constant  danger.  I  can 
take  some  more." 

"I  think  what  we're  holding  onto,"  young 
Fleming  explained,  "Is  the  thought  that  we're 
needed.  Our  country  Is  threatened  by  what 
you  might  call  enemies  within.  What  would 
happen  If  guys  like  us  weren't  around  to 
contain  those  enemies.  When  I  graduate  and 
get  my  assignment,  the  way  I  feel  Is — ^I'll  be 
doing  just  as  much,  or  more,  than  I  ever 
did  with  the  old  M-60  to  protect  my  coun- 
try." 

He  added,  "And  to  help  you  and  your  fam- 
ily sleep  at  night." 


INTERVIEW  OF  SENATOR  HAROLD 
E.  HUGHES  ON  "MEET  THE 
PRESS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  the  transcript  of 
the  "Meet  the  Press"  program  on  Sun- 
day, April  4,  1971,  at  which  the  guest. 
Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa,  was  inter- 
viewed by  Robert  Novak,  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Peter  Lisagor,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  Bonnie  Angelo,  of 
Time,  and  Charles  Quinn,  of  NBC  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telecast 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Meet  the  Press,  Produced  by  Lawrenc*  E. 

Spivak.  Guest;  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes, 

Democrat  of  Iowa 

Panel:  Robert  Novak,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Peter  Lisagor.  Chicago  Daily  News,  Bonnie 
Angelo,  Time,  Charles  Quinn,  NBC  News. 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Spivak. 

Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  news 
media  and  magazines  to  reproduce  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Credit  to  NBC's  Meet  The  Press 
will  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Our  guest  today  on  MEET  THE 
PRESS  Is  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Demo- 
crat of  Iowa.  Senator  Hughes  was  elected  In 
1968  after  serving  three  terms  as  Governor. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor,  the 
Armed  Services  and  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, and  chalrnMin  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics. 

Senator  Hughes  Is  being  Increasingly  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  Democratic  presidential 
candidate. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Senator,  you  have  said  that 
you  would  decide  late  this  year  or  early  next 
year  whether  you  will  seek  the  Democratic 


presidential  nomination.  Today,  which  way 
are  you  leaning;  for  or  against? 

Senator  Hughes.  If  I  had  to  make  a  judg- 
ment today,  I  would  say  I  would  be  leaning 
for. 

Mr.  QuDJN.  Could  you  tell  me  why.  sir? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think,  on  the  basis  of 
our  Initial  endeavors,  and  those  who  are 
traveling  around  the  country  in  my  behalf, 
there  seems  to  be  a  broad  base  of  Interest  and 
hopefully  an  EUiequate  amount  of  financing, 
at  least  to  carry  it  to  the  moment  of  making 
a  decision  which  would  be  probably  next 
December  or  January. 

Mr.  Quinn.  You  have  Indicated  now  that 
you  are  leaning  for.  What  do  you  see  that 
might  change  your  mind  between  now  and 
next  December? 

Senator  Hughes.  The  poesibUlties  that 
might  change  my  mind  would  be  the  fact 
that  financing  Is  very  difficult,  the  fact  that 
the  base  of  support  would  not  be  broad 
enough  to  want — to  enter  the  primaries. 
This  sort  of  a  thing,  generally,  could  lead 
to  the  decision  not  to  enter  primaries  and 
to  withdraw. 

Mr.  QuxNN.  Why  do  you  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent? What  do  you  think  there  Is  that  you 
have  to  offer  the  American  people? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think,  in  the  history  of 
my  political  lifetime  and  experience  and  the 
work  that  I  have  done  and  my  two  years  here 
In  the  Senate,  that  there  Is  a  broad  base  In 
America  that  needs  to  be  filled,  and  I  thliiK 
the  capability  of  meeting  the  challenges,  the 
problems  of  America  today,  are  ones  that  I 
have  some  capability  of  filling.  I  think  I  have 
the  ability  to  communicate  to  people  all  over 
America.  I  think  I  have  the  ability  to  com- 
municate to  them  with  reason  and  respon- 
sibility— and  to  hope  to  bring  the  country 
together  again. 

announcements 

Mr.  Novak.  Senator,  as  a  very  strong  op- 
ponent of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  you  were  to 
enter  New  Hamp>shlre  and  other  primaries, 
wouldn't  you  just  be  taking  votes  away 
from  Senator  George  McGovem,  who  Is  run- 
ning as  an  anti-war  candidate? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  there  Is  an  en- 
tirely different  sltxiatlon  In  primariee  In 
America  this  year  than  there  has  ever  been 
before.  There  is  not  only  New  Hampshire, 
but  there  are  two  other  states  that  have 
primaries  at  approximately  the  same  time.  We 
now  have,  I  believe.  19  legalized  primaries  In 
the  country,  plus  three  possibilities  with 
State  General  Assemblies  meeting.  I  dont 
believe  that  Senator  McGovern  and  I  would 
be  taking  votes  away  from  each  other  ao  as 
to  hinder  or  hurt  the  efforts  of  either  one. 
I  think  there  are  differences  between  Sen- 
ator McGovem — in  the  WB,y  we  present  our- 
selves and  our  appeal  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Novak.  What  Is  the  difference  between 
you  and  Senator  McGovem? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  generally  the  peo- 
ple will  have  to  decide  that,  Mr.  Novak.  I 
think  In  appearances,  the  ap>proaches,  the 
methods  we  use,  and  also,  on  some  Is-sues,  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  differences  between  vis. 

Mr.  Novak.  In  your  public  statements. 
Senator  Hughes,  you  talk  a  lot  about  moral 
reconciliation  and  race  relations  and  the 
drug  problem,  but  I  find  very  little  about 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  economy,  dis- 
armament. Is  It  because  you  are  not  con- 
versant with  those  subjects? 

Senator  Huohks.  No,  I  certainly  wouldn't 
say  that,  Mr.  Novak.  I  would  say  the  reasons 
are  that  I  simply  don't  rush  to  the  press  gal- 
leries with  a  press  release  every  time  I  make 
a  speech  somewhere  In  the  country  related 
to  some  subject,  or  a  section  of  a  speech. 
There  is  seldom  a  time  that  I  talk  any- 
where, generally  In  the  country,  that  I  do 
not  cover  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Novak.  Do  you  feel  that  on  Interna- 
tional relations  you  are  conversant  enough 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States? 

Senator  Hughks.  I  feel  that  on  Interna- 
tional relations  I  am  probably  much  mora 
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conversant  than  member*  ol  the  press  corps 
may  realize.  As  Governor  of  my  state,  I  con- 
ducted trade  delegations  all  over  the  world. 
Including  Western  Europe,  South  America. 
Mexico,  Canada,  the  Orient.  We  have  slater- 
state  relationships  with  Yamanashl  Prefec- 
ture In  Japan  and  Campeche,  Yucatan,  In 
Mexico.  We  have  a  state-to-a-iuttlon  program, 
Iowa  to  India,  in  agricultural  support.  I  have 
conversed  with  the  leaders  of  nations  both 
In  the  economy  and  In  political  leadership 
over  the  world  In  the  last  five  years. 

Miss  Angelo.  Senator,  what  is  your  view 
on  the  verdict  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Galley? 
Senator  Hughes.  My  original  reaction  to 
the  verdict  of  the  trial  was  one  somewhat  of 
shock,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  I  didn't 
expect  a  penalty  to  apply  that  woiUd  hold 
death  a  probability  in  It. 

As  time  carried  on  and  I  read  more  of  the 
verdict  and  the  decision  of  life  imprison- 
ment, I  realized  that  the  basic  factor  in- 
volved in  It  is  the  fact  that  there  are  22 
deaths  involved  In  the  conviction,  of  Innocent 
civilians — men.  women  and  children — and 
that  as  a  result  of  this  and  the  combat  offi- 
cers who  sat  as  a  Jury  and  conducted  the 
trial,  obviously  these  deaths  cannot  he  ig- 
nored in  wartime  or  otherwise.  I  am  hoping 
through  the  appeals  system  that  if  the  con- 
viction is  upheld  mercy  wUl  be  applied  In  Lt. 
Galleys  position,  but  I  still  say  that  the  ruth- 
less and  merciless  deaths  of  innocent  civil- 
ians in  war,  must  be  curbed. 

Miss  Angelo.  Senator,  If  it's  a  war  crime 
that  we  are  talking  about  here,  where  do  you 
think  the  blame  should  stop?  Should  there 
be  more  court  martlals.  more  actions  brought 
at  a  higher  level? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  the  responsibility 
for  giving  orders — there  are  presently  other 
men  who  are  charged  and  are  coming  to  trial 
in  this  matter,  as  we  all  know,  and  there  Is 
no  way  that  we  can  assess  the  evidence  that 
will  be  presented  against  them.  I  think  we 
have  been  through  the  history  of  the  World 
War  n  trials,  the  trials  In  the  Orient  and  the 
trials  at  Nuremberg,  and  we  realize  the  ef- 
fects of  those  and  of  the  upholding  of  the 
sentences    by    the    United    States    Supreme 
Court.  But  I  think  right  now  what  is  needed 
in  the  world — It  Is  my  Intention  to  present 
shortly  after  Easter  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  that  would  In  fact  appoint  an  In- 
ternational  Commission  of  eminent  Jurists 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  destruction  and 
death  Inflicted  on  civilian  populations  by  the 
mUitary  conflicts  of  the  post  World  War  II 
period.  I  think  this  Is  essential  now.  I  would 
also  propose  new  international  standards  for 
the  protection  of  civilian  populations  during 
war  and  establish  principles  of  assessing  both 
national  and  personal  responsibility  for  fail- 
ure to  adhere  to  those  protective  standards. 
I  think  a  total  review  is  necessary.  We  cer- 
tainly don't  condone  the  actions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Gong  or  anything  in 
our  own  military,  and  as  a  result  of  this.  In 
worldwide  conflicts   I  think  we  must  begin 
doing  something  about  It. 

Miss  Angelo.  Would  this  International 
Commission  you  suggest  be  an  American-in- 
spired commission?  How  would  you — what 
would  be  the  body  that  would  pick  the  com- 
mission? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  It  should  be  ini- 
tiated, I  think  the  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution would  initiate  it  from  American 
governmenlW  standards.  I  think  either  the 
chiefs  of  state  could  appoint  members  to 
the  commission  or  the  supreme  courts  cf 
the  various  national  states  Involved  could 
appoint  members  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  LIS^coR.  Senator  Hughes,  another 
question  on  the  Galley  case.  President  Nixon 
has  said  that  he  will  make  the  final  deter- 
mination. Di  yr:u  think  it  is  proper  for  the 
President  to  have  Intruded  himself  or  to  have 
i:T,erve  ed  In  what  seems  to  be  a  Judicial 
procedure  now? 

Senator  Hvghes.  To  say  the  least.  Mr. 
Llsagor.  I  think  it  would  be  unusual  that 
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he  wo'ild  announce  it  at  this  particular  time. 
I  think  everyone  knew  that  the  final  appeal 
on  this  case  and  other  cases  of  similar  na- 
ture would  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  President  made 
an  announcement  that  I  think  is  very  early 
in  nature,  and  I  suppose  was  made  with  the 
intent  of  trying  to  cool  off  the  national  reac- 
tion to  this  particular  Calley  decision. 

Mr.  Lisagor.  Senator,  you  have  expressed 
the  view  that  If  the  President  were  to  make 
an  announcement  of  a  fi^.al  commitment  for 
total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  negotiations 
could  begin  with  Hanoi  on  the  prisoners  of 
war  Issue, 

I  would  like  to  know  why  you  think  that  is 
the  case. 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  a  time-certain  for 
total  withdrawal  of  American  troops  in  In- 
dochina would  indicate  to  the  enemy,  as 
they  have  suggested  themselves,  that  nego- 
tiations could  be  begun,  that  we  were  going 
to  be  totally  withdrawing  from  Southeast 
Asia.  There  has  never  been  any  total  evidence 
that  our  intentions  were  total  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  or  Southeast  Asia.  As  a  result 
of  that,  I  think  it  would  rapidly  begin  with 
instructions  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
given  by  our  government,  negotiations  on 
exchange  of  prisoners,  that  could  possibly 
lead  to  other  things.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
natural  flowthrough  as  a  result  of  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Lis.^GOR.  Would  you  agree  with  the 
President  that  as  long  as  prisoners  are  held 
In  North  Vietnam  we  ought  to  keep  a  resi- 
dual force  of  some  kind  in  South  Vietnam? 
Senator  Hughes.  I  think  If  we  keep  a  po- 
tential strike  force  m  South  Vietnam  It  will 
hinder  the  exchange  and  negotiation  for  ex- 
change for  prisoners  rather  than  enhance 
It,  myself. 

Mr.  LiSAGOR.  Would  you  like  for  the  Presi- 
dent next  Wednesday  night  to  announce  a 
time-certain  for  withdrawal.  Senator,  and  if 
so,  do  you  think  that  wiU  diffuse  the  Issue  In 
American  life? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  certainly  would  hope 
that  he  would  announce  a  time-certain  for 
total  withdrawal,  not  leaving  a  residual 
there.  I  would  also  hope  that  he  could  in- 
crease the  rate  of  withdrawal  that  he  has 
mentioned  from  the  12.500  to  approximately 
16,500.  and  if  he  would  raise  it  to  the  level 
of  16,500,  it  would  mean  that  after  Novem- 
ber no  new  men  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
Vietnam.  I  think  we  coiUd  then  give  the 
order  not  to  send  draftees  to  Vietnam  any 
further,  and  the  2.000  men  needed  in  the 
future,  I  believe,  could  be  filled  from  the  2.5 
million  other  American  forces  around  the 
world.  These  are  possibilities  that  I  would 
hope  the  President  would  consider. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Hughes,  during  the 
Johnson  Administration  you  supported  the 
war  effort,  and  1  believe  you  must  have 
thought  it  was  a  moral  effort.  Why  did  you 
support  it  then? 

Senator  Hughes.  In  the  initial  years  of  the 
war  in  Sou*h  Vietnam,  when  I  was  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  '63,  '64  and  '65 — and 
I  was  on  the  famous  mission  in  Vietnam 
along  with  George  Romney  in  which  he  In- 
dicated he  had  been  brainwashed  during  our 
tour  over  there— I  did  not  really  take  the 
personal  time  to  look  into  the  details  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  I  was  involved  totally 
in  state  government.  I  was  also  Chairman  of 
the  (Democratic!  Governors'  Conference.  I 
had  the  responsibility  as  Chairman  of  the 
Governors'  Conference  of  supporting  the  po- 
sition of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  as 
Chairman  of  that  Conference,  I  asked  to  be 
relieved  from  that  position  because  I  felt 
very  strongly  that  I  had  to  begin  changing 
my  position,  but  the  memt)ers  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  Indicated  to  me  that  they 
thought  this  would  be  a  drastic  reflection  on 
the  Administration  and  asked  me  to  stay  out 
the  balance  of  that  year,  which  I  did. 

I  supported  the  war  on  the  basis  of  simply 
supporting  my  Commander-in-Chief  rather 


than  looking  at  the  moral  reasotns  behind  the 
war. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  What  led  you  to  decide  that 
this  was  an  Immoral  war?  I  beUeve  you  have 
said  that. 

Senator  Httckks.  After  numerous  brleflngB 
by  the  total  establishment,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Administration,  as  to 
what  was  taking  place  there,  and  the  results 
of  It.  it  was  obvlotis  that  the  Intelligence 
was  indicating  things  that  were  wrong. 
Friends  started  to  Impress  upon  me  the  fact 
that  what  we  were  doing  there  in  the  be- 
ginning vyas  wrong;  we  shouldn't  be  doing  It; 
so  I  started  reading  about  It.  I  tried  to  pre- 
pare myself  to  better  understand  the  reason 
we  were  there.  I  thought  we  had  legal  com- 
mitments to  be  there,  and  when  I  came  to 
find  out  that  we  didn't  have  the  legal  com- 
mitments, that  there  was  a  great  question 
about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  Itself,  t 
began  to  change  my  mind. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Senator,  getting  back  to  the 
Calley  trial,  you  said  you  hoped  that  when 
all  the  appeals  were  exhausted,  mercy  would 
be  applied.  Do  you  think  that  life  in  prison 
Is  too  severe  a  sentence? 

Sen.ator  Hughes.  I  thought  the  decision 
applied  by  the  court  when  they  had  the 
choice  of  death  or  life  was  a  merciful  deci- 
sion. Having  been  a  Governor  of  a  state  and 
having  had  to  sit  in  Judgment  over  life  or 
death  myself,  and  having  led  the  battle 
:i?ainst  capital  punishment  In  my  own  state, 
I  do  not  believe  in  capital  punishment.  When 
I  said  mercy  would  be  applied,  I  hope  that 
witiiln  the  confines  of  the  decision  Itself,  on 
the  basis  of  the  crime,  mercy  will  be  applied 
to  the  Lieutenant,  Judging  the  crime  Itself 
and  not  the  temper  of  the  country. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  air? 
Senator  Hughes.  I  mean  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  the  fact  that  22  civilians  died  Inno- 
cently and  apparently  were  murdered,  and  if 
the  lesser  sentence  Is  Indicated,  to  do  that, 
then,  the  President  la  the  only  man  who 
can  Judge  that  In  his  executive  capacity. 

Btr.  QuiNN.  If  you  were  President,  what 
would  your  position  be? 

Senator  Huohks.  I  couldn't  state  that  to- 
day. I  would  have  to  look  at  the  record  com- 
pletely, know  the  complete  set  of  circum- 
stances around  It  and  arrive  at  a  decision 
then  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Novak.  Senator  Hughes,  you  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Vietnam  War  as  a  civil  war  be- 
tween dictatorships.  Do  you  mean  then  that 
If  you  were  President  after  all  the  U.S.  troops 
are  out.  we  should  completely  abandon  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies  and  give  them  no 
more  support? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  an  example  of 
what  I  was  talking  about.  Mr.  Novak,  Is  this: 
Number  one,  right  presently,  today,  with 
the  elections  upcoming  in  Vietnam,  I  believe 
in  the  House  in  August  and  for  the  Presidency 
in  October,  we  are  Involved  In  attempting  to 
influence  that  election.  We  are  giving  infor- 
mation to  this  administration,  to  the  Thleu- 
Ky  regime.  1  introduced  along  vrtth  Senator 
Eagleton  of  Missouri,  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  to  try  to  reform  the  Thleu-Ky  re- 
gime, to  allow  free  operation  of  political 
parties,  to  allow  freedom  of  the  press,  to  re- 
lease political  prisoners,  and  to  prevent  the 
contraband  activities  of  this  government  In 
dealing  openly  on  the  streets  In  things  such 
as  heroin  and  other  stolen  materials.  I  think 
unless  this  government  reforms  Itself  thA 
we  certainly  should  limit  the  extent  of  sup- 
port we  are  willing  to  give  it.  I  think  we 
have  got  to  shape  this  government  up  In  a 
proper  form. 

Mr.  Novak.  Do  you  mean  you  would  aban- 
don the  treaty  conunltments  unless  they  put 
up  a  government  that  met  your  Uklng,  Is  that 
correct? 

Senator  Hughm.  What  treaty  commit- 
ments? 

Mr.  Novak.  We  have  many  commitments 
with  the  Saigon  government. 
Senator   Hughes.  We   have  oral   commit- 
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ments  with  the  Saigon  government.  We  have 
no  treaty  commitments  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  my  knowledge,  and,  as  a  result  of  that.  I 
think  that  when  a  free  and  open  election  Is 
held  and  the  people  have  made  their  selec- 
tion and  their  choice,  our  obligation  to  all 
of  Southeast  Asia  is  to  do  the  best  we  can 
to  rebuild  that  part  of  the  world,  to  regen- 
erate, to  help  them  in  every  way  we  pKisslbly 
can. 

Miss  A.NGELO.  Senator,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics, 
you  have  a  special  concern  with  this  field. 
Which  do  you  think  poses  the  greater  prob- 
lem to  our  people  today,  alcohol  or  mari- 
juana'' 

Senator  Hughes.  Alcohol,  by  far. 

Mi&s  Anoelo.  Would  you  then  legalize 
marijuana  or  take  some  step  In  that  direc- 
tion? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
point  to  say  marijuana  should  be  legalized  or 
not  legalized  I  am  a  member  of  the  National 
Marijuana  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  prejudiced 
in  attenipting  to  support  that. 

Miss  Angelo.  But  there  have  been  many 
studies  made  on  marijuana  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Is  the  government  be- 
ing candid  with  the  people  on  the  findings 
from  these  studies? 

Senator  Hughes.  I  think  the  government 
is  becoming  much  more  candid  on  the  find- 
ing of  these  studies,  and  I  could  draw  a  par- 
allel between  alcohol  and  marijuana  and 
the  effects  of  it.  but  It  would  take  some  time 
to  do  so.  I  think  at  the  present  time  with 
the  order  for  a  national  report  on  marijuana 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
signed  by  the  President,  that  Is  due  by  the 
first  of  next  January,  we  should  let  this  very 
thorough  worldwide  study  be  taken  and  draw 
final  conclusions  from  that.  That  I  hope 
will  give  us  the  necessary  Information  to  give 
an  honest  answer  to  the  people  of  America 
and  the  world. 

Mr.  LisAGoa.  Senator  Hughes,  you  have  said 
that  unless  the  Democratic  Party  reformed, 
what  happened  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  1968  would  be  "a  tea  party,"  to  use 
your  words.  Compared  to — what  would  hap- 
pen in  1972?  What  did  you  have  In  mind? 

Senator  Hughes.  The  frustrations  of  the 
people  who  have  worked  through  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  who  are  working  In  cam- 
paigns and  will  be  working  In  campaigns  to 
try  and  support  various  presidential  candi- 
dates in  1972  are  going  to  be  long  In  mind 
about  the  convention  of  1968. 

The  McOovem  Commission,  the  Party 
Reform  Commission,  has  set  out  some  36 
requirements.  The  National  Committee  has 
endorsed  them.  Some  38  states  have  taken 
active  roles  In  trying  to  reform  their  state 
selection  processes. 

It  more  or  less  guarantees  equality  of 
representation  of  all  people  In  America, 
black,  white,  yellow,  red  or  browm.  the  female 
or  male,  young  and  old.  and  all  those  In  be- 
tween If  it  works  properly,  we  are  going  to 
see  a  different  kind  of  convention  In  '72  than 
we  have  ever  seen  before. 

Mr.  LisAOOB.  But  Senator.  Vietnam  was 
the  crux  of  the  Issue  that  tore  the  party 
apart  In  1968.  Now  the  President  says  that 
that  won't  be  an  Issue  in  '72.  Do  you  think 
he  Is  correct  In  that? 

Senator  Huobss.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
he  Is  correct  In  It.  Unleaa  ha  oartalnly  otumgea 
his  policies  as  of  to  date.  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  poaalbly  1M  totally  dlMiigaeed  from 
Southeast  Asia  by  1872.  I  don't  say  this  In 
the  hope  that  It  wUl  be  an  Inue.  I  hope  the 
President  succeeds.  I  hope  he  can  withdraw 
all  American  forces  from  Indochina,  and  I 
hope  the  war  can  be  quieted  down  to  the 
extent  that  It  will  not  be  a  major  Issue,  but 
It  Is  very  doubtful  In  my  mind  that  it  can. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  We  have  less  than  four  min- 
utes. 


May  I  ask  you  this  question  about  the 
Middle  East,  since  you  say  you  know  more 
about  foreign  policy  than  the  newsmen  have 
given  you  credit  for.  You  oppose  further 
Involvement  In  South  Vietnam,  but  you  tiave 
indicated  a  willingness  to  get  involved  in  the 
Middle  East.  Is  it  your  Judgment  that  the 
United  States  has  a  vital  Interest  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Senator  Hughes.  My  Judgment  Is  that  the 
United  States  has  a  total  conunltment  to 
Israel,  that  we  have  had  from  the  very  be- 
ginning In  the  forming  of  this  small  nation, 
that  we  have  bad  a  commitment  over  this 
long  period  of  years  of  the  lifetime  of  this 
country,  that  we  have  tried  to  keep  the  bal- 
ance of  p>ower  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  by  supplying  arms,  that  Israel  has 
not  asked  us  to  supply  manpower  and  come 
in  and  fly  airplanes  and  fight  their  war  for 
them,  that  they  are  virilllng  to  do  the  fighting 
themselves.  If  we  maintain  a  balance  of 
{>ower.  That  balance  of  power  has  been  on 
the  minus  side.  It  has  been  actually  on  a 
ratio  of  about  four-to-one  In  favor  of  the 
Arat>s — because  of  the  Improved  efficiency  In 
training  of  the  Israelis  themselves.  I  do  think 
we  have  a  commitment  to  the  nation  of 
Israel,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between 
Israel  and  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  How  far  would  you  go  to  fulfill 
that  commitment?  Suppose  the  Russians  do 
get  Into  this  and  the  Israelis  can't  hold  thelr 
own,  how  far  are  you  prepared  to  go? 

Senator  Hughes:  It  is  my  personal  belief 
that  Russia  does  not  want  these  two  great 
powers  to  come  In  total  confrontation  in 
Israel.  They  have  a  heavy  investment  In 
Egypt.  We  have  a  heavy  Investment  In  Israel. 
The  Russians  have  indicated,  I  think, 
through  the  steps  taken  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  that  they  are  hopeful  that  some 
sort  of  a  resolution  of  these  differences  can 
be  brought  amicably.  I  believe  this  Is  the 
hope  today  and  that  we  should  continue  the 
pressure  to  try  and  negotiate  these  differ- 
ences and  to  bring  Into  direct  negotiation 
the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  Spivak:  We  have  two  nUnutes. 

Mr.  Qttinn.  Senator,  depending  on  how 
things  work  out  or  don't  work  out.  would 
you  be  Interested  at  all  in  the  Vice  Pres- 
idential nomination? 

Senator  Hughes  :  I  can  recall  only  one  man 
rvmning  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  That  was 
John  Kennedy  in  1956. 1  am  not  Interested  In 
It  to  the  extent  that  I  am  even  looking  the 
ground  over  with  the  hope  of  having  myself 
In  a  position  to  be  selected  by  the  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  his  running 
mate.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  like  me  simply  to  accept  the 
second  position  and  parrot  the  opinions  of 
the  nominee  over  a  period  of  a  number  of 
years.  There  would  be  many  questions  of 
conscience  Involved  in  It  that  I  would  have 
to  resolve  myself.  But  In  the  final  analysis. 
I  suppose  I  would  have  to  weigh  whether  I 
could  be  of  benefit  to  my  nation  and  the 
people  of  my  nation  by  accepting  the  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Novak:  Sir,  The  New  York  Times  has 
quoted  you  as  not  denying  an  interest  in 
the  occult  and  In  extra-sensory  perception. 
Those  are  essentially  private  beliefs,  but 
they  would  be  important  for  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  Have  those  beliefs  influ- 
enced your  decision-making  on  public  policy? 

Senator  Hughes:  No.  They  wouldn't  Influ- 
ence my  decision  on  public  policy  at  all.  I 
believe  I  have  a  healthy  Interest  In  those 
fields,  and  eztra-senaory  perception,  the  abil- 
ity to  expand  the  utilization  of  the  mind — 
I  was  pleased  to  feel  that  at  least  one  of  our 
last  astronauts  on  his  way  to  the  moon 
shared  a  similar  Interest  with  me. 

Miss  Anoelo:  Can  you  conceive  any  set 
of  circumstances  that  might  make  you,  out- 
side the  Democratic  Party,  lead  or  work  very 
strongly  for  a  fourth  liberal  party? 

Senator  Huores:   There  are  certainly  no 


circumstances  on  the  scene  today  that  would 
bring  that  about. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Our  time  has  run  out,  and 
we  must  stop.  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt. 

Thank  you,  Senator  Hu^es,  for  being  with 
us  today  on  Meet  the  Press. 


UNAOTMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
RELATING  TO  RESOLUTION  ON 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday  next  the 
resolution  on  reorganization  plan  No.  1 
of  1971  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  smd 
that  (^bate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees,  and  that  the  vote  on  the  res- 
olution occur  at  11  a.m.,  Thursday,  June 
3,  1971,  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate 
notwithstanding. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  resolution  disapproving 
the  reorganization  plan  No.  1  of  1971  (S.  Res. 
108)  be  laid  before  the  Senate  at  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  June  2.  1971,  and  that  debate 
thereon  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  their  designees. 

Ordered  further.  That  a  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  occur  at  11  a.in.  on 
Thursday.  June  3,  1971. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  what  time  has  been  delegated  to  me 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan). 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
the  last  day  before  the  Memorial  Day 
recess,  and  therefore  I  would  like  to 
note  that  we  in  the  Senate  are  conscious 
of  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  have  served 
their  country  in  all  our  wars;  who  have 
served  with  gallantry  and  distinction: 
who  have  served  in  wars  whether  they 
be  popular  or  unpopular  at  home;  who 
have  risked  and  often  made  the  su- 
preme stusrlflce;  who  have  taken  the 
brunt  of  risk  and  danger  as  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  Nation's  will ;  who  have  lived 
and  who  have  died  in  simple  patriotism 
for  love  of  country;  to  whom  the  baf- 
fling clamor  of  dissent  can  oft  serve  only 
to  confuse;  who  knew  their  duty  and  did 
it;  who  have  kept  the  Nation  strong  tuid 
kept  our  purpose  clear  and  kept  our  will 
alive. 

These  are  the  people  who  serve  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  We  remember 
them  this  Memorial  Day  weekend  as 
"glory  guards,  with  solemn  roimd.  the 
bivouac  of  the  dead." 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order,  morning  business  will 
be  transacted  until  10  o'clock,  and  each 
Senator  will  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
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A  MATTER  OP  TRUST 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianlmous  consent  that  a  column 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "A 
Matter  of  Trust,"  which  covers  Mr. 
Lewis'  analysis  of  an  interview  with 
Xuan  Thuy,  North  Vietnamese  chief  ne- 
gotiator at  Paris,  be  incorporated  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  an 
article  entitled  "Illogic  in  Vietnam,"  by 
Tom  Wicker,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  25,  1971,  and  a  speech 
which  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  May  6, 
1971,  on  the  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  their  relationship  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

I  would  make  only  one  addition.  When 
I  made  the  speech  I  said  that  as  of 
April  27.  1971,  there  were  352,794  U.S. 
casualties.  As  of  May  15,  1971,  the  casual- 
ties numbered  354,024. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Matter  op  TRrsr 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Paris. — Alter  an  Interview  with  Xuan  Thuy, 
North  Vietnam's  chief  negotiator  In  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  two  impressions  are  the 
strongest:  He  Is  utterly  confident  that  his 
side  will  win  the  war  it  has  been  fighting  in 
Indochina  lor  25  years.  He  Is  deeply  suspi- 
cious of  American  policy  and  motives. 

As  the  Americans  who  have  dealt  with  him 
In  the  talks  have  fotind,  Mr.  Thuy  is  Einicu- 
late,  Informed  and  usually  affable.  His  man- 
ner In  the  Interview  was  relaxed,  his  language 
not  markedly  rigid;  he  laughed  now  and 
then  as  he  made  some  rhetorical  thrust. 

But  he  gave  no  Indication  that  his  Gov- 
ernment was  prepared  to  give  g:round  on  Its 
alms  or  Its  negotiating  tactics.  And  the  air 
of  confidence  was  striking.  When  he  said 
the  outcome  of  the  war  was  "evident  now," 
he  smiled  as  If  he  were  stating  the  obvious. 

His  view  of  the  United  States  Government 
came  out  tellingly  in  the  reiterated  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  believe  President  Nixon 
Intended  to  withdraw  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  at  anytime.  The  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  President  for  setting  a 
withdrawal  date,  he  said,  were  only  "a  pre- 
text" to  cover  a  decision  against  getting  out: 
If  North  Vietnam  gave  way  on  one  condi- 
tion, such  as  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Nixon  woiUd 
Just  raise  another. 

After  all  that  has  happened  in  Vietnam, 
Hanoi's  skepticism  about  American  Inten- 
tions 13  not  exactly  surprising.  But  Its  view 
of  the  Nixon  withdrawal  program  does  indi- 
cate how  large  a  gulf  still  exists  between  the 
two  sides  here  In  Paris,  not  only  in  alms  but 
In  understanding  of  each  other. 

Most  Americans,  even  some  critical  of  the 
President's  policy,  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  started  an  irreversible  process.  The 
United  States  Is  getting  out  of  Indochina; 
it  has  no  choice  In  terms  of  political  or  mili- 
tary realities.  The  only  recU  question,  now  is 
how  much  more  deimage  will  be  done  to  the 
Indochlnese  people — and  to  ourselves — be- 
fore we  finally  go. 

But  Hanoi  doea  not  see  It  that  way,  and  the 
reason  is  clear  enough.  A  very  wise  student 
of  the  Vietnam  tragedy,  and  of  the  talks  here, 
put  it  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  trust.  They  Just  funda- 
mentally mistrust  us." 

The  continuing  deadlock  on  the  most  emo- 
tional and  therefore  obstructive  issue  in  the 
talks,  the  prisoners,  Is  a  result  of  that  mis- 
trust. 

The  U.S.  side  In  the  peace  talks  cannot  see 
why  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  make  a 
gesture  on  the  prisoners — provide  more  com- 
plete lists  of  the  Americans  held,  release  some 
or  all  at  once  or  make  a  firm  commitment 


to  release  them  if  President  Nixon  doee  at 
last  put  a  terminal  date  on  American  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Indochina. 

As  the  Americans  see  It,  such  steps  would 
cost  Hanoi  nothing.  WhUe  most  unusual  In 
a  war — prisoners  are  normally  left  till  the  end 
of  hosttlitiee,  as  Hanoi  points  out — It  would 
Improve  North  Vietnam's  negotiating  lever- 
age to  take  action  now,  and  put  the  Presi- 
dent under  much  greater  pressure. 

That  is  logical  thinking,  but  it  does  not 
take  account  of  the  mlsUust  in  Hanoi.  There, 
it  appears,  the  prisoners  are  seen  as  protec- 
tion against  an  American-escalation  of  the 
war.  If  the  card  Is  given  up,  the  Communist 
side  fears,  the  United  States  might  feel  more 
free  to  go  on  bombing  indefinitely  all  over 
Indochina.   Including  North  Vietnam. 

Mistrust  and  misunderstanding  are  also 
factors  in  Washington.  President  Nixon 
knows  that  the  Communists  returned  French 
prisoners  after  Prance  settled  at  the  Geneva 
conference  In  1954  and  withdrew  her  forces, 
yet  he  continues  to  tell  the  American  public 
that  the  only  way  to  get  our  prisoners  out 
is  to  refuse  to  fix  a  time  for  final  with- 
drawal— the  reverse  of  logic. 

And  so  the  prisoner  issue  remains  In  Its 
paradoxical  position:  We  refuse  to  set  a  date 
for  total  withdrawal  until  they  make  a  com- 
mitment to  release  the  prisoners;  they  refuse 
to  make  any  commitments  until  we  set  a 
date. 

Because  of  such  a  difference,  men  have 
to  go  on  killing  and  being  killed,  brutaliz- 
ing themselves  and  others  for  no  convincing 
cause.  Is  it  possible?  How  will  it  look  to  his- 
tory? Against  the  fact  of  mistrust,  one  feels 
the  hope  of  sanity. 

One  side  or  the  other  may  still  change 
its  tactics  and  make  a  gesture  "of  faith.  Xuan 
Thuy  may  get  fresh  instructions  and  at  some 
point  this  summer  offer  a  commitment  on 
the  prisoners.  Or  President  Nixon  may  find 
reason  to  change  his  policy  of  openended 
war. 

Illogic  in  Vietnam 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington.— An  Interview  with  Xuan 
Thuy,  North  Vietnam's  chief  negotiator  in 
Paris,  by  Anthony  Lewis  of  The  New  York 
Times,  has  made  plain  the  essential  illogic  of 
President  Nixon's  stand  on  the  so-caUed 
"P.O.W.  Issue." 

In  fact,  as  Eugene  McCarthy  pointed  out 
in  a  weekend  speech  at  a  peace  rally  in 
Minneapolis,  the  policy  of  "Vietnamlzatlon" 
Itself  appears  illogical  if  it  is  really  Mr.  Nix- 
on's aim  to  insure  Sooith  Vietnam  '^a  chance" 
for  self-determination. 

The  President  has  Inslsed  that  he  will  not 
set  a  date  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Indochina  untU  Hanoi 
promises  more  than  a  mere  discussion  of  the 
prisoner  issue.  "We  need  action  on  their  part 
and  a  commitment  on  their  part  with  regard 
to  the  prisoners,"  he  said  on  April  28. 

But  what  is  the  threat,  if  anv.  which 
makes  this  stand  credible?  Mr.  Nixon  also 
has  said  that  all  American  troops  will  not 
leave  South  Vietnam— a  "residual  force"  of 
unspecified  size  will  remain— until  the  pris- 
oners are  released.  But  a  residual  force  cer- 
tainly cannot  effect  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers If  the  larger  force  of  this  vear  or  last  year 
could  not  do  so. 

Thus,  Mr.  Nixon's  stand  not  only  can  do 
nothing  to  effect  the  release  of  the  prisoners; 
it  is  also  an  explicit  admission  that  the  policy 
of  unilateral  withdrawal  cannot  be  a  policy 
of  total  withdrawal  but  one  of  withdrawal  to 
some  point  to  be  determined  by  Mr.  Nixon. 
On  that  basis,  If  we  are  to  keep  some  troops 
In  South  Vietnam  untU  the  prisoners  are 
released,  we  may  keep  both  troops  and  pris- 
oners there  forever. 

All  of  that.  Mr.  Thuy  told  Mr.  Lewis, 
merely  confirms  the  suspicion  of  Hanoi  that 
Mr.  Nixon  does  not  intend  a  total  withdrawal, 
but  plans  to  keep  enough  American  force  In 


Indochina  to  guarantee  the  survival  of  a 
non-Communist  South  Vietnamese  regime— 
a  so-called  "Korean  solution." 

It  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Ntxon  is  correct 
that  "a  promise  to  discuss  means  nothing 
from  the  North  Vietnamese."  Even  so  if  he 
Is  determined  to  stick  with  his  withdrawal 
policy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  could  be  lost 
by  extensive  secret  discussions.  In  Paris  and 
elsewhere,  to  see  if  there  could  not  be 
developed  an  understanding,  tacit  or  explicit 
that  Washington  and  Hanoi  would  announce 
simultaneously  (a)  a  date  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  American  withdrawal,  and  (b) 
that  on  the  same  date  or  sooner  the  P.O.W.'g 
would  be  released,  probably  in  several  in- 
stallments. 

This  would  not  only  remove  the  necessity 
for  the  residual  force,  which  would  be  a  cer- 
tain point  of  political  controversy  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  it  would  aUo  at  a 
stroke  deprive  all  the  potential  Democratic 
Presidential  nominees  (save  Senator  Henry 
Jackson)  of  their  chosen  position  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  another  matter.  He  hinted 
strongly  that  he  is  thinking  more  neariy  in 
terms  of  a  third-party  candidacy  than  of 
another  run  within  the  Democratic  party. 
And  in  addition,  he  set  himself  apart  from 
the  Democratic  aspirants  by  advocating  a 
negotiated  settlement  rather  than  a  unilat- 
eral American  withdrawal  by  a  certain  date. 
Mr.  McCarthy  pointed  to  the  Inescapable 
but  often  obscured  fact  that  there  is  little 
chance  the  United  States  can  have  more  In- 
fiuence  than  it  now  has  on  the  future  of 
Indochina  after  it  has  pulled  out  all  its  forces 
(either  at  Mr.  Nixon's  order  or  under  Con- 
gressional mandate).  But  to  negotiate  now, 
while  there  is  some  rough  equilibrium  of 
forces  and  with  the  lure  of  cutting  short  a 
war  costly  to  all  sides,  might  produce  more 
acceptable  arrangements  than  withdrawal  or 
the  "Korean  solution."  It  might  even  get  the 
prisoners  home  more  swiftly. 

Mr.  Thuy  lent  credence  to  this  view  when 
he  expressed  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  because  of 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts  to  win  a 
"nUlltary  victory"  through  escalation  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  the  North  Vietnamese 
now  have  only  to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  an 
ineviuble  victory  of  their  own. 

If  that  represents  Hanoi's  attitude.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  negotiate  any  kind  of  an 
Indochlnese  settlement  with  out  substantial 
concessions  from  Washington  and  Saigon— 
presumably  the  acceptance  of  an  Interim 
arrangement  for  sharing  political  power  m 
South  Vietnam  among  all  contending  ele- 
ments until  a  longer-term  arrangement  can 
be  reached  by  the  parties  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  that  might  opyen  the  door 
to  a  Communist  take-over  at  some  point  in 
the  future.  But  withdrawing  all  American 
troops  will  far  more  surely  open  the  door, 
and  prolong  a  sad,  destructive,  pointless  war 
by  how  many  years  no  one  can  say. 
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Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President  the  question 
of  the  POW's  has  been  receiving  significant 
attention  both  in  this  country  and  in  Paris 
as  well  as  In  Hanoi.  The  number  of  POW'b 
has  been  estimated  at  approximately  1500 
but  figures  have  been  given  by  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  effect  that  they  hold  approxi- 
mately 400  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

The  question  of  the  POW's  figures  signifi- 
cantly and.  m  some  respects,  overrldlngly  In 
the  matter  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
Administration  has  said  that  we  will  main- 
tain forces  In  Vietnam  until  all  POW's  are 
released.  Hanoi  has  said  that  they  will  not 
even  begin  to  discuss  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners  until  a  termination  date  has  been 
set  and  then,  according  to  press  reports  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  Delegation  in  Paris, 
they  have  Indicated  this  matter  could  be 
settled  promptly. 
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If  a  termination  date  were  set  and  nego- 
tiations In  earnest  begun,  there  would  be  no 
useful  reason,  In  my  opinion,  for  North 
Vietnam  to  keep  the  U.S.  POW's  there.  If  a 
termination  date  Is  not  set,  then  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  paradoxical  situation  which 
results  In  more  and  more  American  casual- 
ities,  perhaps  more  and  more  POW's  and  more 
and  more  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
North  Vietnam  to  hang  on  to  the  POW's. 

A  terminal  date  for  ending  the  war  could 
lead  to  the  release  of  the  POW's.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  war  with  increased  casualties 
and  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  POW's 
would  make  a  bad  situation  worse.  As  It  is 
now.  it  appears  to  me  that  both  sides  of  the 
coin  are  the  same  as  far  as  the  POW's  are 
concerned.  The  present  approach  makes 
hostages  of  the  POW's  with  the  result  that 
the  possibility  of  their  release  fades  Into  the 
distance  even  as  the  casualties  and  the  cost 
Increase  week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
year  by  year.  If  we  agree  to  a  termination 
date  and  the  prisoners  are  not  released,  we 
•tin  retain  all  our  options  and,  thereby,  lose 
nothing  In  the  attempt. 

On  April  16  the  President  gave  another 
reason  In  addition  to  the  POW  Issue  for  not 
fixing  a  terminal  date  on  the  Involvement. 
That  was  to  give  South  Vietnam  "at  least  a 
chance"  to  defend  Itself  against  North  Viet- 
nam. With  an  army  which  is  larger  than 
North  Vietnam's,  equipped,  trained,  sup- 
plied, paid  and  advised  by  Americans  over  a 
period  extending  from  1955  to  the  present, 
I  would  say  that  if  they  are  not  in  a  position 
now  to  have  "at  least  a  chance"  to  defend 
ehemselves,  then  they  never  will  be.  It  Is 
their  country.  It  Is  their  future.  It  Is  their 
decision,  not  ours. 

Over  the  years  I  have  not  deviated  from 
my  position  that  we  had  no  business  becom- 
ing involved,  militarily,  In  Vietnam.  We 
have  no  foundation  and  never  have  had  for 
the  pursuit  of  our  Intervention  there. 

352.794  casualties  as  of  AprH  27.  1971,  120 
billion  dollars  wasted,  demoralization  and 
divisiveness  at  home  and  abroad,  drug 
addiction,  graft,  corruption,  fraggings.  the 
laying  waste  of  a  country  and  the  "wasting" 
of  lives — that  Is  what  Vietnam  has  entailed, 
that  is  what  Vietnam  means — even  now. 

(Not*. — As  of  May  15,  1971,  the  casualties 
now  number  354,034.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clei-k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PERIODS  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  V^^EDNES- 
DAY.  JUNE  2,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  3, 
AND  FRIDAY,  JUNE  4 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday.  June  2,  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.,  with 
statemcits  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
June  3,  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11  a.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  the 
resolution  on  Reorgani2a,tion  Plan  No.  1, 
1971,  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  cona^ht  that  on  Friday,  Jime 
4,  immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


waiver  has  been  agreed  to  dur.ng  the  pe- 
riod specified. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  RULE  OP  GER- 
MANENESS FOR  THE  PERIOD  JUNE 
1  THROUGH  JUNE  4,  1971.  INCLU- 
SIVE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  rule  of  germaneness,  paragraph 
3  of  rule  Vin  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  be  waived  throughout  the  4  days, 
June  1  through  June  4,  inclusive. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
asked  for  a  waiver  of  the  Pastore  rule 
during  that  period  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  a  time  agreement  and  votes 
have  been  scheduled  at  times  certain. 
Time  is  under  the  control  of  certain  Sen- 
ators duiing  those  days — at  least,  on  the 
2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  June — and  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  speak  on  nongermane  sub- 
jects has  to  get  time  from  the  time  that  is 
under  control. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— this  is  a  good  time  to  waive  the  rtile 
of  germaneness,  because  we  are  in  the 
commencement  season  and  speakers  are 
not  required  to  be  germane  in  the  coun- 
try :  and  perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well 
if  we  could  have  a  certain  amount  of 
"wanderment"  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  rule  of  germaneness  is  a  very 
efficient  and  useful  instrument  for  the 
expedition  of  business  in  the  Senate, 
when  used  in  a  reasonable  fashion;  and 
when  time  is  not  under  control,  I  believe 
it  is  good  to  enforce  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. But  when  time  has  been 
blocked  out  and  is  divided  and  controlled 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement — as  in  this  in- 
stance— with  votes  scheduled  at  a  time 
certain,  nothing  is  to  be  saved  by  way  of 
the  time  of  the  Senate  by  enforcement 
of  the  Pastore  rule.  Indeed,  the  time  of 
the  Senate  might  well  be  saved  by  its 
waiver,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  RE- 
LEASE  OF  DOCUMENTS  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  128 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  authorizes  the 
release  to  the  Attorney  General  and  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  such  documentary  evidence 
In  the  possession  and  imder  control  of  the 
Senate  which  was  obtained  ptirsuant  to  S. 
Res.  360  and  S.  Res.  3.^,  Sec.  4  and  further 
authorizes  such  action  thereon  with  regard 
to  the  documentary  evidence  as  will  promote 
the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with  the 
prtvUeges  and  rights  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  since 
March  of  1970,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  been  engaged 
pursuant  to  Senate  resolution  in  an  ex- 
amination, investigation  and  study  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America's 
election  of  1969.  During  this  time  the 
committee  has  held  public  hearings  into 
the  election  in  February,  March.  May, 
June,  and  September  of  1970.  Those 
hearings  were  published  as  a  committee 
document  of  the  91st  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  public  hearings,  committee 
Investigators  and  accountants  have  been 
engaged  for  some  months  in  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  possible  misuse  of 
funds  of  the  union  in  the  course  of  the 
1969  election.  Ttiis  investigative  activity 
has  reached  into  several  States,  involves 
many  documents  and  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses. 

Besides  the  activity  of  the  Senate  in 
conducting  this  investigation,  both  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Department 
of  Labor  have  been  engaged  in  investi- 
gative activities  relating  to  the  1969 
Mine  Workers'  election. 

As  a  result  of  the  Labor  Department's 
investigation,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
through  the  Attorney  General,  has 
brought  a  suit  to  set  siside  the  1969  elec- 
tion. That  action,  which  is  entitled 
"James  D.  Hodgson,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
against  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Civil  Action  No.  62-70,"  is  now  pending 
trial  on  June  2  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  been  requested,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  those  de- 
partments with  evidence  that  was  de- 
veloped by  our  committee  relating  to  the 
misuse  of  funds  and  other  matters  that 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  suit  to  set 
Eiside  the  election  and  in  connection  with 
other  related  investigations.  In  this  con- 
nection I  wish  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  investigative  work  has  been  com- 
pleted. I  expect  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  take  official  action 
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regarding  the  Investigation  within  the 
next  month.  However,  because  of  the  im- 
pending nature  of  the  activities  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  interests  of  justice  and  the 
goals  sought  by  the  Senate  in  originally 
directing  the  committee  to  conduct  this 
inquiry  will  be  accomplished  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner  by  the  Senate  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  have  this  Information  from 
our  files. 

I  have  therefore  submitted  a  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  release  of  this 
documentary  evidence  pursuant  to  rule 
XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  resolution,  of  course,  is  related  to 
documentary  evidence  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  and  would 
not  authorize  the  release  of  materials 
relating  to  internal  Senate  matters. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 
Waahington,  DC,  May  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  WrLLiAMS.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Wiluams:  I  understand  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has, 
within  the  last  few  months,  conducted  an 
extensive  Investigation  Into  the  election  of 
International  officers  held  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  on  December  9,  1969.  I 
have  been  advl«e<l  that  certain  informa- 
tton  may  have  been  obtained  during  the 
investlgBtion  which  may  b«  helpful  in  ee- 
tabllahlng  Tldatlona  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Landrum-Onffln  Act  In  the  case  of  Hodg- 
son  V.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  pre- 
sently scheduled  for  trial  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  June  2,  1971.  I  would  appreciate  It 
If  the  Subcommittee  would  make  the  files 
containing  its  investigative  findings  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  review 
In  order  that  a  determination  can  be  made 
as  to  whether  the  evidence  uncovered  by  the 
Subcommittee  Investigators  may  be  utUlzed 
in  the  trial. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  cooperation  be- 
tween members  of  the  Subcommittee  staff 
and  Department  of  Labor  staff  members  in 
sharing  investigative  findings  may  result  in 
valuable  additional  Information  being  made 
available  to  the  Court  for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  LaXyor. 

Office  op  the 
Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral, 
Washington.  DC,  May  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wiixiams.  Jr., 
Chairmxin,   Committee  on   Labor   and  Pub- 
lic   Welfare.    U.S.    Senate,    Washington, 
DC 
De.«   Mr.   Chairman:    I   am   advised   that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the   Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
recently   completed   an   investigation   of   al- 
leged election  irregularities  occurring  In  vari- 
ous  Districts   of   the    United   Mine   Workers 
of  America  in  connection  with  the  election 
of  the  Union's  international  officers  on  De- 
cember 9.  1969. 
A  conference  held  on  May  24,  1971,  between 


members  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Labor  indicate  that  Information  In  the 
possession  of  the  Subcommittee  may  be  help- 
ful In  the  conduct  of  litigation  to  set  aside 
the  last  election  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers which  the  Court  has  scheduled  for  trial 
beginning  June  2,  1971. 

I  would,  therefore,  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  permit  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  examine  the  material 
in  the  possession  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
to  utUlze  any  material  which  may  be  de- 
termined to  be  useful. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  O  Kleindienst, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams  » . 

I  agree  that  it  is  essential  that  this 
resolution  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
today. 

Intensive  investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Labor  Department,  and  our  Labor  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  President,  since  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  election  on  De- 
cember 9.  1969,  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
election as  President  of  William  A. 
Boyle. 

Several  legal  actions  have  been  in- 
stituted, both  civil  and  criminal,  as  direct 
and  indirect  results  of  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  election. 

Others,  I  feel  sure,  are  under  active 
consideration. 

At  the  present  time,  the  case  of 
Hodgson  again  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  scheduled  for  trial  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  June  2,  1971. 

This  is  an  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  set  aside  the  results  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  election  conducted 
on  June  9, 1969. 

It  has  been  brought  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959,  commonly  known  as  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffln  Act. 

As  noted  by  my  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  today 
made  a  written  request  that  our  Labor 
Subcommittee  make  its  files  containing 
our  Investigatory  findings  available  to 
his  Department  for  review. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  request  is 
to  ascertain  whether  any  evidence  un- 
covered by  our  committee's  Investigators 
can  be  utilized  in  the  trial  currently 
scheduled  to  commence  next  week  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  1969  election. 

If  this  request  Is  granted,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  can  also  use  any  relevant 
evidence,  of  course,  in  connection  with 
any  other  legal  actions  it  may  be  con- 
templating. 

Likewise,  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  h&s  written 
Chairman  Williams  today  making  a 
similar  request  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

I  understand  that  our  committee  in- 
tends to  consider  its  investigation  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  executive  ses- 
sion within  the  next  month  or  so,  after 
which  it  will  issue  a  public  report  and 
possibly  recommend  certain  courses  of 


action  to  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Justice. 

As  I  further  understand  the  situation, 
however,  the  Senate  Rules  prohibit  re- 
lease of  any  evidence  or  information  to 
outside  parties  obtained  during  the 
course  of  a  committee  investigation 
which  has  never  been  made  part  of  a 
formal  committee  hearing  record. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  urgency 
which  compels  us  to  introduce  this  reso- 
lution today  and  to  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  and  passage. 

The  only  manner  In  which  the  requests 
of  the  Labor  and  Justice  Departments, 
requesting  access  to  our  committee's  evi- 
dence, can  be  compiled  with  is  if  the 
release  of  such  data  is  authorized  by  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  to  demon- 
strate that  two  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government— the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive— can  act  with  bipartisan  cooper- 
ation to  equitably  promote  the  ends  of 
justice.  Without  such  cooperation,  the 
litigation  scheduled  for  next  week  might 
well  be  decided  without  consideration  of 
all  the  available  and  relevant  facts. 

I,  therefore,  urge  all  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
resolution  offered  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  in  order  that  the  results  of 
our  Labor  Subcommittee's  investigation 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  may  be 
made  available  to  the  appropriate  execu- 
tive departments. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   resolution,   with   the   preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  128 
Whereas,  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  8.  Res. 
360,  9lBt  Congress,  2nd  Session  (agreed  to 
March  12,  1970)  and  8.  Res.  35,  Sec.  4.  92nd 
Congress,  Ist  Session  (agreed  to  March  1, 
1971)  has  directed  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  to  examine.  Investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  election  of  1969;   and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
brought  suit  to  set  aside  the  UMWA  elec- 
tion of  1969  in  the  case  of  James  D.  Hodg- 
son, Secretary  of  Labor  vs.  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  Civil  Action  No.  662-70,  now 
pending  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  have  asked  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  Informa- 
tion arising  from  the  Committee's  examina- 
tion, investigation  and  study  that  may  bear 
on  the  aforementioned  suit  to  set  aside  the 
election  and  on  other  investigations  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor  relating 
to  that  election:  and 

Whereas,  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  and 
by  Rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Information  may  not  be  revealed 
and  documents  withdrawn  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate:  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  authorizes  the 
release  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  such  documentary  evidence 
in  the  possession  and  under  control  of  the 
Senate  which  was  obtained  pursuant  to  S. 
Res.  360  and  S  Res.  35,  Sec.  4  and  further 
authorizes  such  action  thereon  with  regard 
to  the  documentary  evidence  as  will  promote 
the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  1.  UNTIL  9:30  AJli., 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE,  2.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday,  June  1,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9:30  ajn.  on  Wednes- 
dsiy,  June  2,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel),  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clet^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICiX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate on  my  amendment,  which  I  will  call 
up  at  10  a.m.,  imder  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  my  aide,  Mr.  Robert 
Old,  be  permitted  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson*. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Reports  on  Pinal  Determination  Relating 
to  Claims  or  Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
its  final  determtnatloa  with  respect  to 
Docket  No.  334-B,  the  Absentee  Shawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  (on  behalf  of  the  Shaw- 
nee Nation),  plaintiff,  v.  the  United  States 
of  America,  defendant  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
its  final  determination  with  respect  to  Docket 
No.  274.  the  Creek  Nations,  plaintiff,  v.  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  op  District  of  Columbia  Office  of 
Civil  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


Proposed  Amendment  of  Certain 
Shipping  Acts 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act, 
1933,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to  civil 
penalties  in  certain  Instances,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Comptroller  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Improvements  Needed  In 
Management  of  Training  Under  the  Oovem- 
ment  Employees  lYalnlng  Act,  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  May  25,  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed  PaoHiBrnoN  of  Importation  of 
Certain  Works  of  Art 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  leg- 
IslaUon  to  prohibit  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  pre-Columbian  monumental 
and  architectural  sculpture,  mtirals,  and  any 
fragment  or  part  thereof,  exported  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  origin,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Concdrrent  REsoLtrriON  No.  41 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adequate- 
ly fund  the  upstream  watershed-protec- 
tion and  flood  prevention  program  of  soil 
conservation  service  and  maintain  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  a  Federal 
Department  with  cabinet  status;  and  di- 
recting distribution 

"Whereas,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  technical  arm  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Is  the  only  federal 
agency  which  receives  appropriations  from 
the  Congress  directly  earmarked  for  the  as- 
sistance of  local  conservation  districts;  and 

"Whereas,  the  important  work  of  this 
agency  has  worked  wonders  In  eradicating 
the  ugly  scars  of  the  dvist  bowl  from  Okla- 
homa farms  and  ranches  and  helped  to  re- 
store Okahoma  waters  to  their  former  pol- 
lution-free condition;  and 

"Whereas,  under  Public  Law  83-666,  Okla- 
homa presently  has  thirty  percent  of  all  the 
planned  upstream  flood  prevention  reservoirs 
In  the  United  States  and  over  $109  million 
has  been  spent  on  construction  of  such  fa- 
cilities In  Oklahoma  alone;  and 

"Whereas,  the  true  'team  effort*  displayed 
by  past  adequately  funded  work  of  these  pro- 
grams must  rightfully  share  a  lion's  portion 
of  the  credit  for  Oklahoma's  sterling  per- 
formance as  an  antipollution  state;   and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  offer  the  best 
means  of  solving  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  successful  conservation  and 
other  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture point  to  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing the  agency  as  a  Department  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

"Now,  ttierefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Ist  session  of  the  SSrd  OkUboma 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves 
concurring  therein: 

"Section  1.  Tlie  Oongreas  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  and  hereby  respectfully  is 
urged  to  enact  legislative  appropriations  pzx>- 


vldlng  for  adequate  and  consistent  funding 
of  the  programs  of  PubUc  Law  78-634,  Flood 
Control  Act,  1944,  and  Public  Law  S3--566, 
1954,  as  well  as  the  many  other  worthy  pro- 
grams of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
preference  to  other  poUutlon  prevention 
programs. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  and  hereby  respectfuUy  is 
urged  to  resist  efforts  to  relegate  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  a  posi- 
tion less  than  its  deserved  Importance  as  a 
cabinet  level  department  of  the  United 
States  government. 

"Section  3.  Be  It  further  resolved  that  au- 
thenticated copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to:  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 
each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional 
Delegation;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  each  house  of  the 
United  States  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"RBsoLimoN  No.  328 
"Relative  to  requesting  the  United  States 
Congress  to  extend  to  residents  of  Ouam 
the  benefits  of  Section  228  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  provides  for  social  se- 
curity payments  to  certain  uninsured  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  seventy-two 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam; 

"Whereas,  Section  228  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  provides  benefits  for  certain  un- 
insured Individuals  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  seventy-two  (72)  years,  and  who  are 
residents  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  In 
Subsection  (e)  of  Section  228;  and 

"Whereas.  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  228  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  the 
United  States  means  the  fifty  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  thereby  excluding  the 
territory  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  this  limited  definition  contained 
In  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  228  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  excludes  many  individuals,  not 
only  persons  who  have  previously  been  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  in  one  of  the  fifty  states 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  come  to 
Guam,  but  also  the  permanent  residents  of 
the  territory  of  Guam,  many  of  such  indi- 
viduals being  greatly  in  need  of  such  social 
security  benefits:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Social  Security  Act  In  prac- 
ticaUy  all  other  particulars  applies  to  the 
territory  of  Guam,  and  this  exclusion  for  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  seventy-two  (72)  who  are 
uninsured  would  appear  to  be  an  oversight 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  most  favorably  looked  upon  the  people  of 
the  territory,  considering  them  to  be  entitled 
to  all  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  United 
States  citizens,  a  citizenship  which  they  re- 
gard most  highly;  and 

"Whereas,  m&ny  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  Ouam  who  are 
over  the  age  of  seventy-two  (72)  and  unin- 
spired are  greatly  In  need  of  the  assistance 
set  forth  In  SecUon  228  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  such  residents  often  being  without 
moneys  necesnary  to  properly  and  happUy 
live  out  their  senior  years;  now  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  respectfully  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  Section  228  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  residents  of  the  territory  of  Guam, 
so  that  Its  uninsured  senior  citizens  may 
receive  the  benefits  thereof:  and  be  It 
ftirther 

"Beaolved.  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  LeglaUttve  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hareof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
tharaaftar  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  flonate.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to 
the  Cbalrman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
OomnUtt«e,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
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Finance  Ck)mmlttee,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsularAffalrs. 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  the  Commissioner, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  to  Guams  Washington  Represen- 
tative, to  the  itonager.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Agana,  Guam,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam." 

Two  reeolutlons  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  No.  212 
"Relative  to  expressing  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Guam  for  Bills  H  R. 
3237  and  S.  1400  pending  in  the  United 
States  Congress  which  provide  a  non-voting 
delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  territory  of  Guam 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  BUls  H.R.  3237  and  S.  1400  are 
presently  pending  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Phillip 
Burton  in  the  House,  and  the  Honorable 
Henry  Jackson  in  the  Senate,  which  Bills  If 
enacted  would  provide  a  non-voting  delegate 
for  the  territory  of  Guam  In  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  which  delegate 
would  have  such  privileges  in  the  House  of 
R«presentatives  as  woiUd  be  afforded  him 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  receive  the 
same  compensation,  allowances,  benefits  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
be  entitled  to  whatever  privileges  and  im- 
munities as  are  given  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner for  Puerto  Rico;   and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  are  ever 
anxious  to  obtain  the  full  measure  of  demo- 
cratic government  enjoyed  by  their  fellow 
American  citizens  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  the  provisions  for  th» 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  territory  of 
an  official  spokesman  for  the  people  of  Guam 
In  our  NaUon's  Capitol  with  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  is 
indeed  a  step  forward  for  the  people  of  Guam 
in  their  quest  for  self-government  consonant 
with  their  status  as  American  citizens  and  as 
Inhabitants  of  an  island  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world:  and 

•Whereas,  in  view  of  the  recent  grant  by 
Congress  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  Guam 
to  elect  their  own  chief  executive,  it  is  the 
hope  of  all  that  this  clear  indication  of  the 
faith  that  Congress  has  In  the  political  ma- 
turity and  stability  of  the  people  means  that 
the  granting  of  an  elected  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Guam  Is  also 
a  strong  possibility,  especially  since  the  for- 
mer territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  had 
non-voting  delegates  to  Congress  long  before 
they  ever  had  elected  governors;    and 

"Whereas,  not  only  will  the  proposed  legis- 
lation clearly  benefit  the  people  of  Guam, 
who  at  last  will  have  a  voice  in  the  most 
important  legislative  assembly  In  the  world, 
but  also  It  will  benefit  Congress  itself  since 
the  members  can  obtain  direct  and  candid 
Information  about  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple In  this  part  of  the  world;  now  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  express  wholehearted  support  of  Bills 
H.R.  3237  and  S.  1400  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  provide  for  a 
non-voting  delegate  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  territory  of  Guam,  and 
does  further  express  the  hope  that  such  leg- 
islation will  be  given  quick  and  favorable 
oonslderatlon:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  Representative 
Phillip  Burton,  Chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
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committee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  to  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  Senator 
Allott.  to  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  to  Rep- 
resentative Abz\ig.  to  Representative  Ander- 
son, to  RepresenUtlve  BadUlo.  to  Represen- 
tative Chlsholm.  to  Representative  Drlnan, 
to  Representative  Edwards,  to  Representa- 
tive Harrington,  to  Representative  Hawkins, 
to  Representative  Kastenmeier,  to  Represen- 
tative Matsunaga,  to  Representative  Meeda, 
to  Representative  Mlkra,  to  Representative 
Mink,  to  Representative  Rosenthal,  to  Rep- 
resentative Ryan,  to  Guam's  Washington 
Representative,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam." 


■Resolution  No.  211 
"Relative   to   Inviting   the   "Friends   of   the 

Earth"  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  assist  the 

people  of  Guam  In  opposing  the  acquisition 

of  Sella  Bay  by  the  Federal   Government 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  this  Legislature  has  consistently 
and  continuously  expressed  Its  support  for 
the  preservation  and  conservation  of  the  un- 
spoiled and  unexplolted  areas  of  Guam, 
desiring  that  the  unique  coral  ecology  and 
reef  environment  of  the  territory  be  preserved 
for  future  generations;   and 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
threats  to  the  cause  of  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  the  lands  of  the  territory 
is  the  proposed  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  Sella  Bay  and  the  siirround- 
Ing  area,  one  of  the  most  scenic  on  the  island, 
t>eing  ideal  for  open  beaches  and  recreation 
for  the  people  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  organization  known  as  the 
"Friends  of  the  Earth"  has  been  exceedingly 
effective  in  the  fight  for  the  conservation 
of  other  natural  and  scenic  areas,  and  being 
Interested  in  seeing  the  development  of  a 
Guam  National  Seashore  which  would  In- 
clude the  area  of  Sella  Bay,  has  recently  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  helping  the  people  of 
Guam  in  opposing  the  acquisition  of  the 
SeUa  Bay  area  as  an  ammunition  wharf.  In- 
dicating that  they  would  be  willing  to  devote 
their  time  and  organization  to  assisting  the 
people  of  Guam  In  the  preservation  of  their 
ecology;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legisla- 
ture wishes  to  express  to  the  "Friends  of  the 
Earth"  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Guam 
for  its  interest  In  protecting  the  ecology  of 
the  natural  seashore  of  Guam  and  to  Invite 
the  "Friends  of  the  Earth"  to  vise  its  best  ef- 
forts, including  the  taking  of  any  legal  ac- 
tion which  it  might  feel  appropriate,  to 
help  the  people  of  Guam  in  opposing  the 
acquisition  of  Sella  Bay  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  development  of  an  ammuni- 
tion wharf:  now  therefore  be  it 

'Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  Invite  the  "Friends  of  the 
Earth"  to  use  its  best  efforts,  including  the 
taking  of  any  legal  action  which  it  might 
feel  appropriate,  to  help  the  people  of  Guam 
In  opposing  the  acquitlslon  of  Sella  Bay  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  development 
of  an  ammunition  wharf;  and  be  It  further 

■'Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to 
Representative    Patsy    T.    Mink,    to    Guam's 


Washington  Representative,  to  the  President 
of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  to  the  Pacific  Rep- 
resentative of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  1 
"Whereas  a  resolution  of  our  nation's 
myriad  and  diverse  problems  is  contingent 
upon  a  viable  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  strengthened  state  gov- 
ernments; and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  by  its 
extensive  rediance  on  the  graduated  Income 
Ux  as  a  revenue  source,  has  virtually  pre- 
empted the  use  of  this  source  from  state  and 
local  governments,  thereby  creating  a  dls- 
abUng  fiscal  imbalance  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  state  end  locai  govern- 
ments; and 

"Whereas  increasing  demands  upon  state 
and  local  governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  Inelastic 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes;  and 

"Whereas  federal  revenues  based  predomi- 
nantly on  income  taxes  Increase  significantly 
faster  than  economic  growth,  while  state 
and  local  revenues  based  heavily  on  sales  and 
property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace  with  eco- 
nomic growth;  and 

"Whereas  the  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and  local 
levels  has  become  the  overriding  problem  of 
intergovernmental  relaUons  and  of  continu- 
ing a  viable  federal  system;  and 

"Whereas  the  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal 
Income  tax  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  immediate  and  Imperative  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  rev- 
enue-sharing le^lation;  and 

"Whereas  In  the  event  of  such  Congres- 
sional Inaction,  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  states  the 
right  to  initiate  constitutional  change  by  ap- 
plications from  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  states  to  the  Congress,  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention;   and 

■Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  call 
such  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  appli- 
cations from  the  legislatures  of  two-thlrda 
of  the  several  states;  now,  therefore, 
"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 
"That  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  Leglsla- 
Uve  Assembly  of  the  St«t«  of  Oregon  does 
hereby  make  application  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  c&U  a  convention  for 
the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing 
to  the  several  states  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  shall  provide  that  a  portion  of 
the  taxes  on  Income  levied  by  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  each  year  to  state  govern- 
ments and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  by 
means  of  direct  allocation,  tax  credits,  or 
both,  without  limiting  directly  or  indirectly 
the  use  of  such  moneys  for  any  purpose  not 
Inconsistent  with  any  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  b« 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  application  shall  con- 
stitute a  continuing  application  for  such 
convention  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  until  the  Legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  states  shall  have 
made  like  applications  and  such  convention 
shall  have  been  called  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  unless  previously  rescinded 
by  this  LeglslaUve  Assembly;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  application  contained  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  deemed  effective  only  if, 
prior  to  the  Congress  issuing  a  call  for  a 
convention.  Congress  enacts  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  plan  for  the  convention  and  requlr- 
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Ing  that  the  convention  be  limited  In  Its 
consideration  to  only  those  items  specified  in 
this  resolution;    and   be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  presented  forthwith  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Leglslattires  of 
each  of  the  several  states  attesting  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  by  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon. "■ 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

■'House  Joint  Resolution  2 
"A   Joint   resolution   ratifying   the   proposed 
amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United   States;    providing   that   the   right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  age 
'Whereas,  the  Ninety-second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  Its  First 
Session,  In  both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the 
following  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  In  the 
following  words,  to  wit: 

■'  'joint  resolution 
"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'article    XXVI 

•"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  Eige 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.' 

"Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arizona : 

■'1.  That  such  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ratified. 

"2.  The  Governor  Is  requested  to  transmit 
certified  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  Washington, 
D.C..  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreeentatlTes 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Utility  Workers  Union 
of  America  urging  the  support  of  the  na- 
tional health  security  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

A  letter  regarding  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican  States 
extending  congratulations  to  the  Senate  for 
having  approved  the  ratification  of  Protocol 
n  to  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  108  DISAP- 
PROVING REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  1  OP  1971— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMnTEE — MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  92-136) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  filing 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman  (Mr.  McClkllan)  the 
committee's  report  on  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  The  commit- 
tee agreed  on  May  25  in  executive  ses- 
sion to  approve  this  reorganization  plan, 


by  disapproving  by  a  vote  of  10  to  3 
Senate  Resolution  108,  the  Resolution  of 
Disapproval  sponsored  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams. The  leadership  has  indicated  that 
2  hours  of  debate  on  the  resolution  are 
scheduled  for  the  afternoon  of  June  2, 
from  3  p.m.  to  5  pjn.,  with  the  vote  tak- 
ing place  at  11  on  Thursday,  June  3. 

I  am  pleased  also  to  note  that  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee approved  the  plan,  and  yesterday  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  224  to  131,  over- 
whelmingly supported  Executive  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuN- 
NEY).  The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed;  and  the  resolution  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Julio  Morales  Sanchez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

Joel  D.  Sacks,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Solomon  Blatt.  Jr..  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina; 

Robert  F.  Chapman,  of  South  (Carolina,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina;  and 

Warren  H.  Young,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Hubert  B.  Pair,  of  the  District  of  (Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  District 
of  Colvunbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

J.  Walter  Yeagley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
associate  judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
CXmrt  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  UJ5.  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  may  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings  on  April  30, 
1971.) 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  Wlls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  smd  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowEH)    (by  request)  : 

S  1951.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  extend  credit  to  member  banks  on 
any  sound  collateral  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
Interest: 

S.   1952.  A  bin  to  extend  Federal  Reserve 


reserve  requirements  to  all  checking  accounts 
and  to  make  Federal  Reserve  credit  equally 
available  to  all  Institutions  subject  to  those 
requirements; 

S.  1953.  A  bill  to  require  all  Insured  banks 
to  clear  checks  at  par; 

S.  1954.  A  bill  to  enable  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  invest  in  certain  obligations  of 
foreign  governments; 

S.  1955.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  cost  for  construction  of  Federal 
Reserve  bank  buildings;  and 

S.  1956.  A  bill  to  encourage  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  invest  in 
community  corporations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 
S.  1957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Oxle  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  valua- 
tion of  a  decedent's  Interest  In  a  closely  held 
business  for  estate  tax  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S.    1958.    A    bin    to    establish    a    National 
Domestic  Development  Bank  to  provide  an 
alternative   source   of   credit   to   State   and 
local  governments  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing public  and  quasi-public  faculties  of  all 
types,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the   Committee   on   Banking.   Hotislng   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bent- 
SEN,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Harris,     Mr.     Pearson,     and     Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.    1959.    A   bin   to   provide   that   certain 
highways   extending   from   Laredo.   Tex.,    to 
the   point   where   U.S.   Highway   81    crosses 
the    border    between    North    Dakota     and 
Canada  shall   be  known  collectively  as  the 
"Pan   American  Highway".   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.   1960.  A  bill   to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and  local  real 
property  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of 
rent  paid  on  their  residences  by  Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1961.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary  agree- 
ments t>etween  ministers  and  their  employ- 
ers to  treat  ministers  as  employed  persons. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1962.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  crediting 
of  certain  past  employment  by  certain  per- 
sons subject  to  the  National  Guard  Techni- 
cians Act  of  1968.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  1963.  A  bill  to  foster  a  comprehensive, 
long-range,  and  coordinated  national  pro- 
gram In  marine  science,  technology,  and  re- 
source development,  and  for  other  piniDOses. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock  1 : 
S.  1964.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem governing  the  creation  and  operation 
of  advisory  committees  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  are  created  to  advise 
officers  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  1965.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Rosone.  his  wife.  Rosalia  Rosone.  and  their 
child.  Rosario  Rosone.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROCK : 
S.    1966.    A    bill    to    establish    a    National 
Emergency   Wage-Price   Stabilization   Board 
to  promote   and   encourage  price   and   wage 
decisions  consistent  with  the  public  Interest 
and  control  Infiatlon.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking.    Housing    and    Urban 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNtJSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  shipping  In  U.S.  vessels 
of  products  purchased  with  loans  from  the 
United  States  In  order  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  such  Joint  resolution  to  other  tyi>es  of 
credit  assistance.  Referred  to  the  Cooamlttee 
on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.  KENNEDY    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Proutt,   Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.   Eacle- 
TON.  and  Mr.  Pell)  ; 
S.  1968.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)    (by  request): 

S.  195L  A  bill  to  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  mem- 
ber banks  on  any  secured  collateral  at 
a  uniform  rate  of  interest; 

S.  1952.  A  bill  to  extend  Federal  Re- 
serve requirements  to  all  checking  ac- 
counts and  to  make  Federal  Reserve 
credit  equally  available  to  all  Institu- 
tions subject  to  those  requirements: 

S.  1953.  A  bill  to  require  all  insured 
banks  to  clear  checks  at  par: 

S.  1954.  A  bill  to  enable  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  invest  in  certain  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  governments: 

S.  1955.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  dollar 
limitation  on  the  cost  for  con-struction  of 
Federal  Reserve  bank  buildings:   and 

S.  1956.  A  bill  to  encourage  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
invest  in  community  corporations. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  Euid  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Mr.  Arthur  Burns,  has  sent  up  six  bills 
to  me  requesting  that  they  be  introduced 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Tower  I  am  introducing  these  six  bills. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
each  bill  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
accompanied  each  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1951 
A  bill  to  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  extend  credit  to  member  banks  on  any 
sound    collateral    at    a    uniform    rate    of 
Interest 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  10(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  347b)   Is  repealed. 


Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking.  HoiLSing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Under  section  13  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  a  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  may  extend  credit  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  days  to  Its  member  banks  on  their 
promissory  notes  secured  by  obligations  eligi- 
ble for  discount  or  purchase  by  the  Reserve 
Banks. 

Such  credit  is  typically  secured  by  obliga- 
tions of.  and  obligations  fully  guaranteed  as 


to  principal  and  Interest  by.  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof.  Those  obliga- 
tions, plus  cable  transfers,  bank  accept- 
ances, bills  of  exchange,  and  certain  muni- 
cipal warrants  are  obligations  eligible  for 
purchase  by  Reserve  Banks.  Obligations  eligi- 
ble for  discounting  by  the  Reserve  Banks  are 
limited  to  notes  issued  or  drawn  for  agri- 
cultural. Industrial,  or  commercial  purposes, 
with  a  maturity  at  the  time  of  discount  of 
not  more  than  90  days.  Under  section  14,  the 
Reserve  Banks  establish  what  are  described 
as  the  "basic"  rates  of  interest  on  credit  to 
member  banks  under  section  13. 

Under  section  10(b)  of  the  Act,  a  Reserve 
Bank  may  extend  credit  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding four  months  to  its  member  banks  on 
their  promissory  notes  secured  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Reserve  Bank.  The  law  pres- 
ently requires  that  the  rate  of  Interest  on 
such  an  advance  must  be  at  least  one-half 
per  cent  higher  than  the  highest  basic  rate 
in  effect  at  the  lending  Reser\'e  Bank. 

For  several  years  the  Board  of  Governors 
has  recommended  legislation  that  would  per- 
mit member  banks  to  borrow  from  the  Re- 
serve Banks  on  security  of  any  sound  assets 
without  paying  such  a  "penalty''  rate  of 
Interest  whenever  technically  ineligible 
paper  is  presented. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  need  for  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  has  Increased  as 
member  banks  have  reduced  their  holdings 
of  Government  securities  and  broadened  the 
scope  of  their  lending  in  order  to  meet  the 
expanding  credit  demands  of  their  custom- 
ers. Many  of  these  loans  cannot  qualify  as 
security  for  Federal  Reserve  advances  except 
at  the  "penalty"  rate  of  interest,  althougii 
their  quality  may  be  equal  to  that  of  pres- 
ently "eligible"  paper. 

The  Board  has  firmly  and  unanimou.sly 
favored  authorizing  ihe  Reserve  Banks  to 
extend  credit  to  member  banks  on  sound 
collateral  without  regard  to  the  present  "eli- 
gibility" provision.  It  again  urges  such  legis- 
lation to  avoid  penalizing  those  uses  of  credit 
that  generate  sound  paper  that  is  not  "eli- 
gible" under  existing  law. 

Such  paper  would  include,  for  example, 
home  mortgages  and  municipal  obligations 
that  meet  the  test  of  soundness.  The  Board 
could  by  regulation  prescribe  limitations  on 
the  maturity  of  the  paper  offered  as  col- 
lateral. However,  presumably  all  FHA  and  VA 
guaraxkteed  loans  would  become  eligible  as 
collateral  for  advances.  We  hope  that  making 
such  obligations  eligible  for  advances  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  obligations  woulci  tend 
to  encourage  member  banks  to  Increase  their 
portfolio  of  such  obligations. 

Unlike  drifts  submitted  previously,  which 
would  have  made  extensive  revisions  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  attached  draft  bill 
would  accomplish  our  recommendation  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  It  would  repeal  the  last 
sentence  of  section  10(b)  of  the  Act,  which 
presently  requires  imposition  of  the  "penalty" 
rate  of  Interest  on  paper  that  does  not  meet 
the  "eligibility"  requirements  of  section  13. 
The  Board  urges  your  earlv  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHtTR  P.  Burns. 


S.  1952 
A  bill  to  extend  Federal  Reserve  reserve  re- 
quirements to  all  checking  accounts  and 
to  make  Federal  Reserve  credit  equally 
available  to  all  Institutions  subject  to  those 
requirements 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  374,  461, 
464,  and  465)  Is  amended  In  the  following 
respects : 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  : 
"For  the  purposes  of  thU  section,  the  term 
'depositary  Institution'  means  any  Institu- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 


States,  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  any 
territory  of  the  United  SUtee,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  tbe  Virgin  Islands 
that  engages  to  any  extent  In  the  biutnew  of 
receiving  deposits  subject  to  withdrawal  by 
check,  except  any  organization  operating  im- 
der  section  26  or  section  35(a)  of  this  Act  or 
any  organization  that  does  not  do  business 
within  the  United  States  except  aa  an  inci- 
dent to  its  activities  outside  the  United 
States." 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  (to)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••|b)(l)  Every  depositary  Institution  shall 
maintain  reserves  against  Its  demand  depos- 
its In  such  ratios  and  according  to  such  rea- 
sonable basis  or  bases  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  subject  to  the  following: 

(I)  The  average  required  reserve  ratio  for 
aggregate  deposits  not  exceeding  $6,000,000 
shall  be  not  less  than  7  per  centum  nor  more 
than  14  per  centum; 

(II)  The  average  required  reserve  ratio  or 
ratios  for  aggregate  deposits  exceeding  $5,- 
000,000  and  not  exceeding  $100,000,000  shall 
be  not  less  than  8  per  centum  nor  more  than 
20  per  centum; 

(ill)  The  average  required  reserve  ratio  or 
ratios  for  aggregate  deposits  exceeding  $100.- 
000.000  shall  be  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
nor  more  than  22  per  centum. 

(iv)  The  $5,000,000  figure  may  be  Increased 
by  the  Board  to  not  more  than  $10,000,000  or 
decreased  to  not  less  than  $2,500,000,  and 
the  $100,000,000  figure  may  be  increased  to 
not  more  than  $500,000,000  or  decreased  to 
not  less  than  $50,000,000. 

"(2»  Every  member  bank  shall  maintain 
reserves  against  Its  deposite  other  than  de- 
mand deposits  in  such  ratios  and  according 
to  such  reasonable  basis  or  bases  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board,  except  that  the 
average  required  reserve  ratio  or  ratios  for 
such  deposits  shall  be  not  less  than  3  per 
centum  nor  more  than  10  per  centum. 

'(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limi- 
tations, the  Board  may  proscribe  any  reserve 
ratio  with  respect  to  any  indebtedness  of  an 
office  of  a  depositary  institution  in  any  State 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  arises  out  of  a  transaction  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  banking  business 
with  respect  to  either  funds  received  from 
or  credit  extended  by  such  Institution  to  an 
office  outside  the  States  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  a  bank  organized  under  the  law  of 
a  foreign  country  or  a  dependency  or  Insu- 
lar possession  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  the  average  required  reserve  ratio  or 
ratios  applicable  to  such  Indebtedness  shall 
not  at  any  time  exceed  22  per  centimi. 

"(4)  Every  depositary  institution  subject 
to  this  subsection  shall  make  reports  con- 
cerning Its  required  reserves  to  the  Board 
at  such  time  and  In  such  form  as  the  Board 
may  require.  In  the  event  that  the  Board 
determines  that  a  depositary  Institution  has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  section  appli- 
cable to  It,  In  addition  to  the  penalties  that 
may  be  authorized  by  other  provisions  of  law, 
such  institution  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  $1,000  per  day  for  each  day 
during  which  such  violation  continues.  Such 
penalty  may  be  assessed  by  the  Board  In  Its 
discretion  and,  when  so  Eissessed,  may  be 
collected  by  suit  or  otherwise  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  of  the  district  In  which  such 
depositary  institution  Is  located.  Whenever 
It  shall  appear  to  the  Board  that  a  deposi- 
tary Institution  has  willfully  violated  the 
provisions  of  this  section  regarding  required 
reserves  or  reports  with  respect  thereto,  the 
Board,  after  having  warned  the  institution 
to  discontinue  such  violations,  may  report 
such  facts  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  any  State  author- 
ity that  Insures  the  Institution's  deposits, 
which  shall  immediately  commence  proceed- 
ings to  terminate  the  status  of  the  Institu- 
tion as  an  Insured  Institution. 
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(c)  in  subsection  (c)  by  changing  (1) 
"member  bank"  to  read  "deposltar  Uutltu- 
tlou  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion" and  (2)  "of  which  It  Is  a  member" 
to  read  of  the  Federal  Reserve  district  in 
which  its  head  office  Is  located". 

(di  In  subsections  (f )  and  (g)  by  chang- 
ing wherever  they  appear  therein  (1)  "mem- 
ber bank"  to  read  "depositary  Institution 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section" 
and  I  2)  "member  banks"  to  read  "depositary 
institutions  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section". 

Sec.  2.  Section  U(e)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  248(e) )  is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  paragraph : 

"Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  discount 
paper  for,  and  make  advances  to,  any  deposi- 
tary institution  In  Its  district  whose  deposits 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
regarding  reserves,  to  the  same  extent  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  such  Fed- 
era!  Reserve  bank  may  discount  paper  for, 
and  make  advances  to  member  banks  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Fedt-ral  Reserve  Ststem. 
Washington,  DC,  May  21.  1971. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors recommends  legislation  (1)  to  au- 
thorize a  more  fiexlble  system  of  graduated 
reserve  requirements,  (2)  to  apply  such  re- 
quirements to  the  demand  deposits  of  all 
dep^sK-iry  institutions  that  accept  deposits 
subject  to  withdrawal  by  check,  and  (3) 
to  authorize  the  Reserve  Banks  to  extend 
credit  tD  such  institutions  on  the  same  basis 
as  I  hey  extend  credit  to  member  banks. 

Since  1964  the  Board  has  recommended 
th.it  the  Congress  extend  Federal  Reserve  re- 
-serve  requirements  to  all  federally  Insured 
banlcs  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  following  ob- 
tervat: oni  based  on  the  enclosed  data  : 

( 1 )  The  rate  of  growth  In  deposits  In  non- 
member  banks  has  consistently  exceeded  the 
rate  of  growth  in  deposits  in  member  banks 
during  the  last  decade. 

1 2)  Nonmember  bank  deposits  now  con- 
stitute approximately  18  per  cent  of  the 
money  supply. 

(3)  Within  the  money  supply  total,  the 
nonmember  bank  component  has  regularly 
responded  less  and  more  slowly  to  monetary 
restraint  than  has  the  member  bank  deposit 
compoment;  in  fact.  In  the  years  (1966  and 
1969)  when  the  Federal  Reserve  was  trying 
hardest  for  monetary  restraint,  nonmember 
banks  added  more  to  the  money  supply  than 
did  member  banks. 

The  Board  believes  that,  rationally  and 
equitably,  all  of  our  nation's  Institutions  that 
offer  checking  deposits  should  be  required 
to  maintain  reserves  against  those  deposits 
In  the  same  amount  and  form  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  member  banks. 

Otherwise.  If  present  trends  continue,  re- 
serve requirement  changes  as  a  tool  of  mone- 
tary policy  win,  sooner  or  later,  become  prac- 
tically ineffective.  Even  now,  the  incentive 
to  avoid  reserve  requirement  costs  by  shift- 
ing to  a  nonmember  status  is  a  factor  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  must  reckon  with  in  con- 
sidering any  increase  in  reserve  requirements 
to  achieve  stability  goals. 

Because  of  economies  of  scale  in  banking, 
the  application  of  reserve  requirements  to 
deposits  in  small  institutions  Is  more  onerous 
than  the  application  of  those  requirements 
to  deposits  in  large  Institutions.  Accordingly, 
in  applying  reserve  requirements  to  small  In- 
stitutions, whether  member  or  nonmember 
banks  or  other  nonmember  depositary  In- 
stitutions, the  Congress  might  consider  It  ap- 
propriate   to    establish    graduated    reserve 


ratios  for  demand  deposits.  By  authorizing 
the  imposition  of  lower  reserve  ratios  against 
some  or  all  of  such  deposits  (say.  the  first  $6 
or  $100  million),  the  Board  would  be  able 
to  develop  a  rational  and  equitable  reserve 
requirement  system  consistent  with  the  ef- 
fective Implementation  of  monetary  policy. 

As  in  the  past  in  recommending  extension 
of  Federal  Reserve  reserve  requirements  to 
nonmember  banks,  the  Board  believes  that 
all  Institutions  subject  to  such  requirements 
should  have  access  to  Federal  Reserve  credit 
facilities  on  the  same  basis  as  member  banks. 

A  draft  bill  based  on  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations Is  enclosed.  The  Board  urges  Its 
Introduction  and  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ARTHxm  P.  Burns. 

TABLE  1  DOLLAR  CHANGE  IN  MONEY  SUPPLY  COM- 
PONENTS AS  A  PERCENT  OF  THE  DOLLAR  CHANGES  i:( 
TOTAL  MONEY  SUPPLY  1960  1970  i 


Member 

Nonmember 

bank  demand 

bank  demand 

Currency 

Period              depositj 

deposits 

and  coin 

1960. 

150.0 

(•) 

(•) 

1961. 

67.4 

19  6 

13  0 

I%2. 

9.1 

45.5 

45.5 

1963. 

39.3 

26.8 

33.9 

1964. 

..     .....                51.4 

23.0 

25.7 

196S. 

44.9 

28.2 

26.9 

1966. 

--    21.1 

26.3 

52.6 

1967. 

63  2 

18.8 

40.6 

1%8_ 

55.4 

23.6 

20.9 

1969. 

-. 15.6 

43.8 

40.6 

1970. 

-.            .                55.8 

16.8 

27.4 

'  Based  on  December  to  December  dollar  changes  not  season- 
ally ad  justed  lor  each  component 
■  Not  detmable. 


TABLE   2.- 

-COMPONENTS    AS 

A 

PERCENTAGE 

OF   TOTAL 

MONEY  SUPPLY 

1960-70 

Member 

N 

onmember 

Lasl  month 

bank  demand 

bank  demand 

Currency 

ol  year 

deposits 

deposits 

and  coin 

1%0 

65.4 

14.3 

20.3 

1961 

65.4 

14.5 

20.1 

1962 

64.6 

14.9 

20.5 

1963 

63.7 

15.3 

21.0 

1964 

63.2 

15.7 

21.2 

1965 

62.3 

16.2 

21.4 

1966 

61.4 

16.4 

22.1 

1967 

61.6 

16.6 

21.8 

1968 

61.1 

17.1 

21.8 

1969 

59.7 

17.9 

22.4 

1970 

59.5 

17.9 

22.6 

>  Based  on  last  month  ol  year  not  seasonally  adjusted  data. 

TABLE  3.-PERCENT  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  CHANGE  IN  COMPO- 
NENTS OF  THE  MONEY  SUPPLY.  1960-70" 


Member 

Nonmember 

Total 

bank 

bank 

money 

demand 

demand 

Currency 

Period 

supply 

deposits 

deposits 

and  coin 

I960.... 

-0.5 

-1.2 

1.5 

0.4 

1961.... 

3.2 

3.3 

4.3 

2.0 

1962.... 

1.5 

.2 

4.6 

3.3 

1983.... 

3.7 

2.2 

6.6 

6.1 

1964.... 

4.7 

3.8 

7.0 

5.7 

1965.... 

4.7 

3.4 

8.5 

6.0 

1966.... 

2.2 

.7 

3.6 

5.4 

1967.... 

6.6 

6.8 

7.6 

5.4 

1968.... 

7.8 

7.1 

11.2 

7.5 

1969.... 

3.1 

.8 

8.0 

5.9 

1970.... 

5.4 

5.0 

5.1 

6.6 

<  December  to  December  changes  based  on  not  seasonally 
adjusted  data  for  each  component. 

S.  1953 
A  bin  to  require  all  Insured  banks  to  clear 
checks  at  par 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 


U.S.C.  1828)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection : 

"(k)  No  Insured  bank  shall  pay  any  check 
drawn  on  it  at  less  than  its  face  amount  or 
make  any  charge,  by  exchange  or  otherwise, 
against  a  person  In  his  capacity  as  payee  or 
Indorsee  for  the  payment  of  such  checks  and 
remission  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  For  each 
violation  of  this  subsection,  the  offending 
bank  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $100,  which  the  Corporation  may 
recover  for  its  use." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  13 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  342)  Is 
amended  by  striking  ":  Provided  further, 
That  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  section 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
a  member  or  nonmeml>er  bank  from  making 
reasonable  charges,  to  be  determined  and 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  but  in  no  case  to 
exceed  10  cents  per  $100  or  fraction  thereof, 
based  on  the  total  of  checks  and  drafts  pre- 
sented at  any  one  time,  for  collection  or  pay- 
ment of  checks  and  drafts  and  remission 
therefor  by  exchange  or  otherwise;  but  no 
such  charges  shall  be  made  against  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  banks '. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Federal  Resebve  System. 
Washington,  DC.  May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  some  areas  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  the  commercial  banks 
that  are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  make  charges  for  the  payment  of 
checks  drawn  on  themselves  when  the  checks 
are  presented  by  mall.  These  charges  are 
generally  known  as  "exchange  charges"  and 
the  banks  that  impose  such  charges  are 
referred  to  as  "nonpar  banks"  because  they 
do  not  pay  at  par,  that  Is,  at  face  value,  all 
checks  drawn  on  them. 

Deposits  in  checking  accounts  constitute 
the  bulk  of  our  country's  money  supply.  The 
efficient  operation  of  our  economic  machine 
requires  that  checks,  like  currency,  be  Inter- 
changeable at  their  face  value.  Present  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  expressly 
prohibit  the  making  of  exchange  charges 
against  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and,  as  a 
practical  matter,  all  checks  drawn  on  mem- 
ber banks  and  collected  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  collection  system  are  paid  at  par. 
Whatever  reasons  may  have  once  existed  for 
the  making  of  exchange  charges,  it  Is  the 
Board's  opinion  that,  under  today's  highly 
developed  system  of  check  collection,  there 
Is  no  sound  reason  for  any  bank,  whether 
member  or  nonmember,  to  pay  leas  than  the 
face  amount  of  checks  drawn  upon  it.  Any 
expense  that  a  bank  Incurs  in  the  payment 
of  checks  should  be  absorbed  by  the  bank 
or  borne  by  Its  customers — the  depositors 
who  drew  the  checks — rather  tlian  by  the 
payees  or  Indorsees.  This  Is  the  practice  fol- 
lowed today  by  most  b&nks. 

It  is  obvious  that  nonpar  banking  Involves 
inequities.  For  example,  a  seller  of  goods  or 
services  who  Is  willing  to  accept  checks  In 
payment  may  receive  less  than  the  price 
agreed  upon  If  the  purchaser  draws  his  check 
on  a  nonpar  bank.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  receive  fuU  payment  even  If  the  check 
is  drawn  on  a  nonpar  bank,  because  some 
such  banks  follow  a  discriminatory  practice 
of  "parrlng"  Items  only  for  certain  persons. 
In  any  event,  as  long  as  banks  are  permitted 
to  Impose  exchange  charges,  a  seller  cannot 
be  certain  that  be  will  receive  full  payment 
for  checks  that  be  accepts  for  bis  goods  or 
services. 

In  addition  to  such  Inequities,  nonpar 
banking   Involves  unjustified   costs  and  in- 
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efQclencies.  Por  example,  where  a  collecting 
bank  presents  a  check  to  a  drawee  nonpar 
bank  and  pays  an  exchange  charge  and  the 
charge  Is  pctssed  back  through  other  collect- 
ing banks  to  the  payee's  bank  and  ultimately 
to  the  payee,  each  of  the  banks  as  well  as 
the  payee  must  make  appropriate  reversing 
entries  in  Its  books  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Item  was  not  paid  at  Its  face 
amount. 

The  imjustlfled  coets  and  Inefflolencles  of 
nonpar  banking  often  take  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form.  Some  banks  are  willing  to  "ab- 
sorb" exchange  charges  on  checks  cleared 
through  them  In  return  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  minimum  deposit  by  the  forwarding 
bank.  To  pass  a  check  through  such  a  bank 
frequently  Involves  circuitous  routing,  per- 
haps to  places  quite  distant  from  the  drawee 
bank,  thereby  unnecessarily  delaying  the 
time  of  payment  of  the  check. 

While  nonpar  banks  today  obtain  substan- 
tial income  from  charging  exchange,  banks 
that  have  shifted  from  a  nonpar  to  a  par 
status  have  been  able  to  operate  profitably 
through  the  substitution  of  an  appropriate 
system  of  service  charges  levied  against  their 
depositors  for  the  expense  of  handling  trans- 
actions in  their  accounts.  Thus,  while  the 
elimination  of  exchange  charges  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  efficient  operation  of  our  na- 
tion's banking  system,  the  loss  of  exchange 
Income  should  not  be  detrimental  to  individ- 
ual banks. 

Por  the  reaaons  indicated  above,  the  Board, 
begirmlng  in  its  Annual  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress for  1965.  has  annually  recommended 
enactment  of  legislation  that  would  require 
all  Insured  banks  to  pay  checks  drawn  on 
them  at  par,  that  Is,  without  deduction  of 
exchange  charges. 

The  trend  of  legislation  in  this  area  at  the 
State  level  has  been  toward  requiring  banks 
to  pay  the  face  amount  of  checks  drawn  upon 
them.  In  recent  years.  Georgia,  Florida,  Min- 
nesota, Mlssiasippi.  Missouri,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee  have  enacted 
legislation  along  these  lines.  However,  non- 
par banks  still  exist  In  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Texas. 

Accordingly,  despite  the  progress  in  the 
direction  of  par  clearance  that  has  been  made 
at  the  State  level,  the  Board  continues  to 
favor  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  require- 
ment that  all  insured  banks  pay  at  par  all 
checks  drawn  on  them.  In  order  to  afford 
nonpar  banks  a  reasonable  time  within 
which  to  adjust  their  practices.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  such  legislation  be  made  effec- 
tive one  year  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

A  draft  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose  Is  en- 
closed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHrR  P.    BlTRNS. 

S.  1954 
A  bill  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  In- 
vest in  certain  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  14(e) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.SC.  358) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e>  (1)  With  the  approval  or  upon  tJhe  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  subject  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Board  may  prescribe: 

"(A)  to  establish  and  maintain  accounts  In 
foreign  countries  and  to  appoint  correspond- 
ents and  establish  agencies  In  such  countries: 

"(B)  to  buy  and  sell  through  such  corre- 
spondents or  agencies  (1)  bills  of  exchange 
and  acceptances  arising  out  of  actual  com- 
mercial transactions  that  have  not  more  than 
ninety  days  to  run.  exclusive  of  days  of  grace, 
and  that  bear  the  signatures  of  two  or  more 
responsible  parties,  and  (11)  any  securities 
that  are  direct  obligations  of,  or  fully  guaran- 
teed as   to   principal   and   interest   by,  any 


foreign  government  or  monetary  authority 
and  that  have  maturities  from  date  of  pur- 
chase of  not  exceeding  twelve  months  and 
are  denominated  payable  in  any  convertible 
currency;  and 

"(C)  to  establish  and  maintain  accounts 
for  such  foreign  correspondents  or  agencies, 
for  foreign  banks  or  bankers,  or  for  foreign 
states  as  defined  in  section  25(b)  of  this  Act. 

'(2)  Whenever  any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
establishes  an  account  or  agency  or  appoints 
a  correspondent  pursuant  to  this  section,  any 
other  Reserve  bank,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  may  be  p>ermltted  to  conduct,  through 
the  Reserve  bank  establishing  such  account 
or  agency  or  appointing  such  correspondent, 
any  transtkctlon  authorized  by  this  section, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe." 

Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Since  February  1962. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  has 
engaged  in  foreign  currency  operations  on 
behalf  of  the  System  Open  Market  .'Account 
and  under  directions  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee.  These  operations  have 
been  encouragingly  successful  in  accom- 
plishing their  basic  purposes,  and  have  thus 
helped  to  safeguard  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  international  exchange  markets. 

These  operations  have  been  Implemented 
in  p>art  by  the  establishment  of  reciprocal 
credit  balances  or  "swap"  arrangements  be- 
tween the  New  York  Reserve  Bank  and  for- 
eign central  banks.  The  authorization  for 
System  foreign  currency  operations  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  re- 
quires that  foreign  currency  holdings  in 
excess  of  minimum  working  balances  be  in- 
vested insofar  as  practicable,  and  that  such 
investments  be  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  14(e)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act. 

Under  section  14(e).  idle  amounts  held  by 
the  Reserve  Bank  in  an  account  with  a  for- 
eign bank  may  be  invested  in  bills  of  ex- 
change and  acceptances  that  arise  out  of 
actual  commercial  transactions  and  have 
maturities  of  not  more  than  90  days,  or  they 
may  be  placed  in  an  interest-bearing  time 
account  with  the  same  or  some  other  for- 
eign bank.  However,  in  certain  instances 
there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  such  paper  for 
investment,  time  deposit  facilities  have  not 
always  been  conveniently  available,  and. 
under  present  law,  such  idle  funds  could  mt 
be  Invested  in  obligations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, such  as  foreign  treasury  bills.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  foreign  central  bank  having  a 
balance  or  reciprocal  credit  or  "swap"  ar- 
rangement with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  may  invest  idle  funds  in  Its  ac- 
count with  the  Reserve  Bank  in  interest- 
bearing  United  States  securities. 

The  disadvantage  In  this  resfject  under 
which  the  Reserve  Bank  must  operate  would 
be  remedied  by  an  amendment  to  section 
14iei  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  that  would 
spe.nflcally  authorize  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
to  buy  and  sell  securities  with  maturities  not 
exceeding  12  months  that  are  issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  foreign  governments. 

The  Board  recommends  the  enactment  of 
such  an  amendment  to  the  law.  A  suggested 
draft  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthttr  F.  Bitrns. 

S.  1955 
A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  dollar  limitation  on 
the  cost   for  construction  of  Federal   Re- 
serve bank  branch  buildings 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 


ninth  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  522)    is  repealed. 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC.  May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 

arui  Urban  Affairs,   United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Board  of  ChDver- 
nors  recommends  repeal  of  the  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  cost  for  construction  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  branch  buildings. 

Under  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  the  aggregate  costs  Incurred  by  the  Re- 
serve Banks  for  the  construction  of  branch 
buildings  after  July  30.  1947,  is  limited  to  t60 
million.  This  amount  has  been  almost  fully 
utilized,  and  the  remaining  amount  will  be 
sufficient  to  permit  construction  of  only  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  facllltlea 
for  which  we  now  see  a  need. 

Repeal  of  the  limitation  would  not  mean 
that  the  Reserve  Banks  could  construct 
whatever  branch  buildings  they  consider  ^- 
proprlate.  Under  the  third  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  the  Reserve  Banks  would 
still  need  the  Board's  approval  of  their 
branch  building  programs.  The  Board  would 
continue  to  consider  the  proposed  construc- 
tion or  Improvement  in  the  light  of  the  needs 
of  the  branch,  the  type  of  proposed  con- 
struction is  generally  in  keeping  with  the 
prevailing  economic  situation. 

Repeal  of  the  limitation  would  mean  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  be  in  a 
position  to  continue  to  provide  increases  in 
services  that  are  necessary  to  keep  the  Sys- 
tem responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  public: 
As  our  population  grows  and  shifts  it  is 
necessary  to  Increase  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  our  services  and  in  some  cases  shift 
the  performance  of  some  functions  from  one 
locality  to  another.  While  technological  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  handling  many 
Federal  Reserve  operations  have  helped  to 
stem  the  need  for  additional  space,  vol- 
ume increases  have  more  than  offset  the 
savings. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  in  the  workload 
of  Reserve  bank  branches  Is  Indicated  by  the 
volume  increases  In  the  following  activities 
from  1959  through  1969: 

Currency  operations:  Increased  from  1.5 
billion  Items  to  2.1  billion  items,  or  39  per 
cent. 

Coin  operations:  Increased  from  3  billion 
Items  to  5.2  billion  Items,  or   74  per  cent. 

Check  collections:  Increased  from  1.4  bil- 
lion items  to  2.7  billion  items,  or  89  per  cent. 

The  Board  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
with  more  detailed  information  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Reserve  bank  branches 
and  the  recent  and  planned  costs  for  con- 
struction of  such  facilities,  either  in  con- 
junction with  a  hearing  on  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  or  at  such  other  time  as  you  may  con- 
sider more  appropriate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  P.  Bpr.vs. 


S.  1956 
A  bill   to  encourage  member   banks   of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  invest  in  com- 
munity corporations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  .sec- 
tion 5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U  S.C. 
24)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Tenth.  To  acquire  shares  of  one  or  more 
corporations  engaged  solely  in  promoting 
community  welfare,  such  as  the  economic 
rehabilitation  and  development  of  low-in- 
come areas:  Provided.  That  in  no  event  shall 
a  bank's  aggregate  Investment  in  such  share« 
exceed  2  per  centum  oT  its  capital  stock  and 
surplus.  Every  investment  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  such  defini- 
tions, requirements,  and  restrictions  as  may 
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be  prescribed  in  regulations  or  orders  issued 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the 
case  of  national  banks,  or  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
the  case  of  State  member  banks." 


Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chai-man,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors recommends  legislation  to  encourage 
member  banks  to  participate  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  their  communities.  As  leading  mem- 
bers of  their  communities,  banks  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  In  community  programs. 
In  some  cases  this  responsibility  can  be  ful- 
filled by  contributing  funds  or  services.  In 
others,  the  appropriate  form  of  participation 
is  an  investment  In  stock  of  a  corporation  es- 
tablished for  a  particular  purpose. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  Investment  the 
Board  has  in  mind  would  be  in  a  corporation 
to  promote  the  economic  rehabilitation  and 
development  of  low-Income  areas.  The  Con- 
gress has  specifically  provided  for  some  par- 
ticipation by  banks  in  corporations  for  this 
purpose.  The  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  amended  section  5136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  authorize  member 
banks  to  purchase  stock  In  community  de- 
velopment corporations  established  pursuant 
to  Title  IX  of  that  Act. 

The  Congress  has  also  enacted  legislation 
that  serves  as  a  basis  for  bank  supervisory 
agencies  to  permit  member  banks  to  partici- 
pate in  community  improvement  by  indirect 
means  Por  example,  under  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  permit  a  holding  com- 
pany to  engage  in  activities  that  are  so 
closely  related  to  banking  as  to  be  a  projjer 
Incident  thereto.  Community  improvement  Is 
one  of  several  activities  the  Board  has  decided 
meets  that  test. 

Some  banks,  however,  prefer  to  participate 
in  community  programs  directly  rather  than 
through  a  collateral  affiliate  In  a  holding 
company.  Some  prefer  to  participate  through 
investments  in  corporations  established  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  State  laws  enacted 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  com- 
munity development.  Some  prefer  to  use  their 
Initiative  and  establish  the  type  of  corpora- 
tion they  believe  will  best  serve  the  particular 
needs  of  their  community. 

In  view  of  the  strong  public  Interest  sup- 
porting participation  by  banks  in  aiding 
their  communities  achieve  our  national 
goals,  the  Board  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  specifically  authoriz- 
ing national  banks  to  invest  In  community 
corporations,  whether  chartered  or  sponsored 
by  the  federal  or  state  government  and 
whether  or  not  pursuant  to  a  particular  stat- 
ute dealing  with  community  development. 

Such  legislation  would  not  itself  authorize 
state  member  banks  to  invest  in  commu- 
nity corporations,  because  the  corporate 
power  of  a  state-chartered  bank  is  a  matter 
of  state  law.  Nonetheless,  it  would  encourage 
investments  by  banks  In  those  states  that 
do  not  prohibit  banks  from  making  such  in- 
vestments. It  should  also  encourage  states 
that  do  prohibit  such  Investments  to  re- 
examine their  p)osltion. 

To  assure  that  such  Investments  do  not 
adversely  affect  the  soundness  of  the  indi- 
vidual Institution,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  as  to  national  banks,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors,  as  to  state  member 
banks,  should  be  authorized  to  Impose  limi- 
tations on  the  nature  and  scope  of  such 
Investments 

A  draft  bill  for  this  purpose  U  enclosed. 
The  Board  urges  Its  Introduction  and 
enactment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Arthttb  F.    Burns. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  1957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  interest  In  a 
closely  held  business  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
solve  a  Federal  estate  tax  problem  facing 
virtually  every  farm  and  ranch  family 
in  the  United  States  and  one,  which  if 
not  corrected,  could  result  in  a  virtual 
end  to  many  types  of  family  enterprise  in 
both  business  and  agriculture  in  a  single 
generation. 

In  recent  years,  an  upward  trend  in 
the  sales  prices  of  farm  and  ranch  prop- 
erties, primarily  caused  by  speculators 
investing  in  land,  has  produced  higher 
and  higher  taxes  at  the  death  of  the 
farmer  or  rancher.  Often  the  heirs  have 
little  or  no  cash  with  which  to  pay  these 
death  taxes.  This  has  already  forced  the 
liquidation  of  many  family  livestock  op- 
erations, and  could  force  the  sale  of 
countless  other  ranches  and  farms  on  the 
death  of  present  owTiers. 

In  contrast  to  farms  and  ranches,  the 
valuation  of  publicly  traded  stocks  and 
securities  generally  reflects  their  earning 
power,  and  such  stocks  and  securities  can 
be  sold  on  death  without  destroying  a 
family  business.  Thus,  decedents  whose 
estates  consist  of  farms  or  ranches  or 
other  small  businesses  involving  real  es- 
tate are  discriminated  against  in  com- 
E>arison  with  those  whose  estates  con- 
sist of  marketable  securities. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  upward  trend 
in  valuation  is  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  interpretation  of  the  require- 
ment in  the  Federal  estate  tax  regula- 
tions that  the  estate  tax  be  imposed  on 
"market  value"  of  the  property  held  by 
the  decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Today  the  price  for  which  farm  or  graz- 
ing land  might  sell  to  speculators  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  it  will  earn  for 
farm  or  grazing  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  revenue 
agents  refuse  to  give  any  consideration 
whatsoever  to  the  earning  capacity  of  a 
ranch  or  farm  in  determining  its  value 
for  estate  tax  purposes.  To  the  contrary, 
they  rely  only  on  inflated  sales  prices  of 
similar  farms  which  have  been  gobbled 
up  by  land  speculators.  Thus,  the  family 
which  does  not  have  substantial  outside 
assets  cannot  pay  the  estate  taxes.  So, 
the  property  has  to  be  sold  and  cannot 
be  passed  on  to  the  next  generation. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  is,  I  believe,  a 
sound  approach  to  this  problem.  It  would 
also  assist  the  small  businessman  and 
applies  to  any  case  where  a  decedent 
owned  an  interest  in  a  closely  held  busi- 
ness whether  in  proprietorship,  partner- 
ship, or  corporate  form. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  estate's 
representatives  would  have  the  option 
of  having  the  decedent's  interest  in  the 


business  valued  either  at  its  maricet 
value,  as  at  present,  or  the  higher  of  the 
decedent's  cost  bfisis  or  a  value  based 
on  the  reasonable  earning  power  of  the 
business.  In  order  to  qualify  for  this 
option,  my  bill  provides  that  the  decedent 
must  have  been  in  the  business  for  at 
least  10  years  prior  to  his  death,  and  his 
heirs  would  have  to  continue  the  business 
for  at  least  5  years  after  his  death.  In 
addition,  this  bill  would  provide  that 
imder  the  market  value  alternative  all 
relevant  factors  should  be  considered 
in  valuing  a  business  interest,  including 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  business  and 
the  degree  of  control  represented  by  the 
interest  being  valued. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  at 
long  last  we  can  take  action  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  90th  Congress  and  again  in  the  91st 
Congress.  The  need  for  corrective  legis- 
lation has  been  increasing  and  further 
delay  would  indeed  be  unfortunate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1957 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954    to   provide   for   the    valuation    of   a 

decedents  interest  in  a  closely  held  busi- 
ness for  estate  tax  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 2031  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  gross  estate)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Valuation  or  Interests  in  a  Closely 
Held  Business. — 

"(1)  Genkhal  rule. — The  value  of  a  de- 
cedent's interest  in  a  closely  held  business 
shall  be  determined,  at  the  election  of  the 
executor,  by  either — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  interest  In  a  closely 
held  business  as  determined  without  refer- 
ence to  this  subsection  (except  paragraph 
(o)  ),or 

"(B)  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  as  determined  under 
section  1011,  or 

••(11)  the  operating  value  of  the  interest 
in  a  closely  held  business  which  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  annual  operat- 
ing return  for  the  base  period  multiplied 
by  the  capitalization  factor. 

"(2)  Limitations  on  operation  of  general 
rule. — If — 

"(A)  an  interest  in  a  closely  held  business 
has  not  been  held  by  the  decedent  for  the 
base  period  (including  any  period  sut)se- 
quent  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  prior  to 
the  valuation  date) ,  or 

"(B)  such  interest  Is  sold  or  exchanged 
within  5  years  after  the  decedent's  death, 
then  the  value  of  such  Interest  shall  be  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1)  (A).  For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  If  the  decedent's 
basis  in  such  Interest  is  determined  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  reference  to  the  basis  In 
the  hands  of  a  transferor,  donor,  or  grantor, 
or  by  reference  to  other  property  held  at  any 
time  by  the  decedent,  then  the  holding 
period  of  such  transferor,  donor,  or  grantor, 
or  the  decedent  with  respect  to  such  other 
property,  shall  be  Included  in  determining 
the  period  for  which  the  decendent  held 
such  interest. 

"(3)  Time  and  scope  op  election. — The 
election  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  executor  not  later  than 
the  time  prescribed  by  section  6075(a)    for 
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fiUng  the  return  wltli  respect  to  the  estate 
tax  ilncludlng  extensions  thereof),  and  shall 
be  made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulaUons. 
Such  election  shall  apply  only  to  interests 
In  a  closely  held  business  which  the  executor 
specifies  In  such  election.  If  an  elecUon  Is 
not  specified  by  the  executor,  the  value  of 
an  Interest  In  a  closely  held  business  shall 
be  determined   under   paragraph    (1)(A). 

"(4)  Definition  or  tehms. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  INTERIST  IN  A  CLOSIXT  HELD  BUSI- 
NESS.— The  term  "Interest  In  a  closely  held 
business'  shall  mean  an  Interest  In  a  closely 
held  business  as  defined  In  section  6166 (c). 

"^B)  Caittalization  factor. — The  term 
'capitalization  factor'  shall  mean  that  nu- 
merical quotient  obtained  by  dividing  100 
percent  by  the  percent  per  annum  common 
stock  yield  shown  In  the  eamlngs-prlce  ratio 
index  for  the  calendar  quarter  ending  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  valuation  date  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

"(C)  Operating  rttukn. — The  term  'op- 
erating return'  shall  mean  that  part  of  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  closely  held  business 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  entire 
taxable  income  of  the  closely  held  business 
for  a  taxable  year  (as  defined  In  section  63 
but  excluding  therefrom  the  deduction  for 
capital  gains  provided  by  section  1202),  as 
the  decedent's  interest  in  a  closely  held  bus- 
iness bears  to  the  total  Interests  In  the 
closely  held  business. 

"(D)  Average  annual  operating  return. — 
The  term  'average  annual  operating  return' 
shall  mean  one-tenth  of  the  sum  of  the  base 
p>erlod  operating  returns  for  the  base  period. 

"(E)  Base  period. — The  term  "base  period' 
means  the  10  consecutive  taxable  years  of 
the  closely  held  business  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  valuation  date.  In  the  case  of  any 
base  period  year  which  is  a  short  taxable 
year,  this  subsection  shall  be  applied  In  the 
manner  provided  In  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(Pi  Valuation  date. — The  term  'valua- 
tion date'  shall  mean  either  the  date  of  the 
decedent's  death  or  the  alternate  valuation 
date  provided  for  in  section  2032. 

"(5)  Special  rule.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
terest in  a  closely  held  business  the  value  of 
which  Is  not  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)  (B).  the  value  thereof  shall  nevertheless 
be  determined  by  taking  Into  consideration, 
in  addition  to  all  other  factors,  the  demon- 
strated earning  capacity  of  such  business 
and  the  degree  of  control  of  such  business 
represented  by  such  Interest." 

(b)  Section  1014(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  basis  of  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
•.hereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or.  In 
the  case  of  au  Interest  In  a  closely  held  busl- 
aess.  the  value  thereof  as  determined  under 
section  2031(c)  at  the  applicable  valuation 
date". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the 
dite  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1958.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Domestic  Development  Bank  to  provide 
an  alternative  source  of  credit  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  public  and  quasi-public  fa- 
cilities of  all  types,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

NATIONAL     DOMESTIC     DrVELOPMENT    BANK     ACT 
OF    1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank   Act  of   1971.  This 


bank  will  provide  a  major  new  source  of 
capital  funds  and  technical  assistance 
for  cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation  to 
undertake  a  wide  range  of  vitally  needed 
public  projects. 

Cities,  townships,  school  districts  and 
other  governing  bodies  desperately  need 
new  health  centers,  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  recreational  areas,  fire  depart- 
ments, schools,  day-care  centers,  water 
purification,  and  treatment  plants. 

Yet,  these  same  municipalities  are 
strapped  to  pay  for  modem  facilities. 
Money  has  always  been  a  problem.  It  was 
one  when  I  was  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
over  20  years  ago.  Today,  the  lack  of 
finances  has  a  new  urgent  quality;  cities 
are  fast  approaching  the  fiscal  breaking 
point. 

In  short,  with  high  property  taxes,  in- 
come taxes,  increased  sales  taxes,  wage 
taxes,  death  taxes,  outmoded  methods  of 
financing  public  construction,  and  soar- 
ing operating  expenses,  local  govern- 
ments are  not  about  to  undertake  public 
facility  projects  which  they  simply  can- 
not afford. 

But,  these  local  governments  are  con- 
fronted with  the  hard  fact  that  they  can- 
not afford  not  to  build: 

A  lack  of  public  development  will  mean 
fewer  jobs. 

It  will  mean  drab  and  unstimulating 
school  buildings. 

It  will  mean  inadequate  medical  and 
hospital  centers. 

It  will  mean  poorer  services  in  our  com- 
munities. 

It  will  mean  a  cutback  In  the  Invest- 
ment of  private  resources. 

And,  it  will  mean  a  continuation  of 
the  urban  and  rural  crisis. 

There  is  a  staggering  backlog  of  pub- 
lic facility  construction  applications 
awaiting  the  commitment  of  Federal 
funds.  This  was  documented  in  hearings 
on  March  3  and  4,  1971,  before  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  program  backlog  for  urban  re- 
newal amounts  to  more  than  $2.75  billion 
for  900  projects.  The  unmet  demand  for 
water  and  sewer  facility  construction  to- 
tals $2.5  billion.  There  is  a  $560  million 
backlog  in  public  housing — with  474  lo- 
calities calling  for  the  construction  of 
some  263.000  units — and  an  unmet  re- 
quest from  our  cities  for  $645  million  for 
assisted  lower-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  The  Model  Cities  program, 
which  held  such  great  promise,  saw  only 
50  percent  of  initial  applications  and  30 
percent  of  initial  program  budgets  ap- 
proved under  the  original  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  1971.  Our  States  and  cities  have 
submitted  some  103  new  and  14  amenda- 
tory applications  for  capital  grants  and 
loans  to  improve  their  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, with  a  total  project  cost  estimated 
at  over  $7.1  billion,  including  a  Federal 
share  of  more  than  $2.3  billion. 

The  administration  has  impounded 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  begin  construction 
on  145  more  public  works  projects — $91.7 
million — across  the  Nation.  This  execu- 
tive branch  action  has  also  focused  na- 
tional concern  on  unmet  needs  for  school 
and  college  assistance,  hospital  construc- 
tion and  modernization,  the  building  of 


additional  court  facilities  and  correction- 
al institutions,  rural  conservation  and 
pollution  abatement  projects,  and  na- 
tionwide highway  and  airport  develop- 
ment programs. 

To  meet  the  public  development  de- 
mands of  our  Nation,  we  need  a  bold 
and  imaginative  way  of  mobilizing  capi- 
tal. 

The  United  States  is  a  leading  partner 
in  international  banks  assisting  the  de- 
velopment of  other  nations — the  World 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
with  authorized  capital  levels  ranging 
from  $1.1  billion  to  $27  billion. 

Why  cannot  these  established  prin- 
ciples of  international  financing  be  ap- 
plied in  our  own  Nation?  Why  cannot 
this  assistance  given  to  other  coun- 
tries to  develop  public  facilities  and  an 
economic  base,  also  be  extended  to  our 
own  cities  and  towns  faced  with  the  de- 
cline of  public  services  and  the  outmigra- 
tion  of  businesses? 

The  National  Domestic  Development 
Bank  Act  proposes  that  we  do,  in  fact, 
direct  the  same  form  of  extensive  finan- 
cial assistance  to  our  critical  public  de- 
velopment needs  at  home.  It  is  based  on 
long  established  principles  of  public  fi- 
nancing. I  need  only  cite  the  precedents 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Land  Banks,  the  Banks 
for  Cooperatives,  the  Federal  Intermedi- 
ate Credit  Banks,  the  Rural  Electric 
Bank,  and  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

These  institutions  were  created  to 
bring  in  capital  at  a  time  and  place  when 
the  need  w£is  critical.  Their  financial 
investment  success  in  transforming  des- 
pair into  opportunity  for  millions  cf 
Americans  enabled  them  to  evolve  as  in- 
dependent, quasi-public  organizations. 
The  same  public  demand,  and  the  same 
institutional  organization,  govern  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank. 

The  National  Domestic  Development 
Bank  will  be  a  national  institution  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government.  But  it 
will  emphasize  decisionmaking  at  the  lo- 
cal level  where  the  problems  are  known 
first  hand.  Communities  and  regions  will 
determine  their  own  development  priori- 
ties under  a  comprehensive  plan. 

The  Presidentially  appointed  Board  of 
Directors  wUl  be  composed  of  Federal, 
State,  county,  and  local  oCQcials  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  general  public. 

The  bank's  lending  activities  will  be 
carried  out  directly  through  regional  op- 
erating divisions.  Each  region  will  have 
an  advisoi-y  committee  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  local  governments,  economic 
groups,  and  the  public. 

The  bank  I  propose  will  have  a  pri- 
mary capitalization  of  $3.5  billion.  This 
initial  capital  will  be  raised  mainly 
through  public  stock  subscriptions,  and 
dividend  income  will  be  partially  exempt 
from  the  Federal  income  tax  in  order  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  Investors.  The 
lending  power  of  the  bank  will  be  multi- 
plied by  the  issuance  of  bonds  on  the  na- 
tional investment  market. 

National  Domestic  Development  Bank 
loans  will  be  made  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

First,  cities,  counties,  and  States  will 
be  able  to  borrow  money  for  basic  com- 
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munity  facilities  at  rates  comparable  to 
municipal  bonds. 

Second,  40-year  loans  also  will  be  avail- 
able to  nonprofit  or  quasi-governmental 
organizations  receiving  Federal  funds  and 
pursuing  public  purposes  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing,  medicaJ,  and  other 
public  facilities. 

Third,  loans  over  a  20-year  period  will 
be  made  to  business  organizations  for 
economic  development  purposes  in  spe- 
cially designated  areas. 

While  financial  assistance  is  crucial,  it 
is  not  enough.  To  achieve  sound  com- 
munity and  economic  development,  the 
bank  will  offer  technical  assistance  in 
the  planning  of  projects,  the  coordina- 
tion of  other  funding  sources,  and  the 
integration  of  current  Federal  programs 
with  the  overall  development  plans  of 
the  community. 

And,  finally,  the  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank  will  not  just  help 
build  facilities;  It  will  also  act  as  a  pro- 
tector of  the  environment.  Too  often, 
public  development  is  merely  a  way  to 
produce  concrete  shells.  This  bank  will 
have  a  broader  responsibility.  It  will  re- 
quire that  every  project  plan  guarantees 
that  the  earth,  water,  and  air  will  be 
preserved  In  their  natural  beauty  and 
healthfulness. 

But  I  believe  the  bank  must  also  de- 
velop the  technical  and  financing  exper- 
tise that  Is  essential  in  anticipating  the 
environmental  impact  of  a  rapidly 
changing  and  exptuidlng  technology  In 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  com- 
munity and  economic  development,  there 
is  a  basic  demand  in  this  Nation  for  sub- 
stantially increased  energy  resources 
and  for  greatly  improved  transportatlcm 
facilities  and  systems.  An  escalating  pol- 
lution hazard  will  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  Intensive  efforts  to  meet  these 
basic  needs,  imless  effective  assistance  is 
provided  to  ccMnmunitles  and  our  various 
industrial  sectors  to  meet  the  en'vlron- 
mental  protection  standards  that  will 
be  increasingly  applied  and  enforced  by 
Government. 

It  is  important,  at  this  point,  to  em- 
phasize the  basic  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives of  the  financing  of  public  develop- 
ment under  this  act. 

The  National  Domestic  Development 
Bank  will  provide  an  orderly,  continuing 
source  of  capital  funds  for  our  financially 
beleaguered  communities. 

It  will  allow  us  to  tackle  local  finan- 
cial problems  In  a  rational  and  compre- 
hensive way  by  eliminating  the  stop- 
start  history  of  public  construction. 

It  will  multiply  the  purchasing  power 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  revenues  by 
amassing  long-term  credit  commitments 
for  public  construction. 

It  will  expedite  Federal  financial  aid 
and  end  the  application  backlog  problems 
plaguing  our  cities  and  institutions. 

It  will  facilitate  economic  development 
in  areas  of  this  Nation  confronted  with 
high  unemployment. 

It  Is  a  development  program  for  all  the 
commimltles  of  America. 

It  can  mean  industrial  parks  and  more 
jobs. 

It  can  mean  good  schools,  libraries,  and 
medical  and  hospital  centers  close  to  the 
people. 


It  can  mean  an  end  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  transportation  systems  and 
the  extensive  development  of  mass  tran- 
sit facilities. 

It  can  mean  better  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. 

It  can  mean  parklands  and  clean  wa- 
ter and  well -planned  waste  disposal  and 
treatment  facilities. 

It  can  mean  comprehensive  day  care 
and  community  service  centers. 

It  can  give  our  people  new  recreational 
areas  and  campsites. 

It  can  provide  expanded  adult  educa- 
tion, job  training,  and  cultural  enrich- 
ment opportunities. 

It  can  help  produce  good  lower  and 
moderate-income  housing,  in  planned 
open-space  residential  neighborhoods. 

And  it  can  make  possible  an  overdue 
start  on  the  renewal  of  business  centers 
in  our  small  towns  and  core  cities. 

The  National  Domestic  Development 
Bank  Act  can  laimch  a  comprehensive 
attack  upon  urban  and  rural  blight.  It 
can  trigger  new  private  investment  and 
provide  jobs  in  a  slumping  economy. 

The  list  of  needed  public  development 
has  no  end. 

We  have  neglected  public  development 
too  long.  And,  we  have  succeeded  in  be- 
coming a  nation  that  is  privately  wealthy 
but  publicly  poor. 

The  time  to  redress  that  imbalance  Is 
now. 

Revenue  sharing  can  bring  only  partial 
reUef  to  the  fiscal  crisis  facing  our  State 
and  local  governments. 

In  1968,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  es- 
timated capital  financing  needs  for  pub- 
lic development  would  reach  $528  bil- 
lion over  a  10-year  period.  With  Infla- 
tion and  a  rising  public  demand  for  Im- 
proved services,  it  is  now  expected  that 
this  public  facility  construction  cost  es- 
timate will  more  than  double  within  a 
decade. 

Money  costs  will  be  higher  and  so  will 
the  already  high  price  of  municipal 
bonds.  It  Is  time  that  we  changed  our 
antiquated  methods  of  financing  public 
construction  to  meet  the  mounting  needs 
of  our  growing  population. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
evolved  from  my  work  with  mayors, 
county  commissioners,  and  other  local 
o£Bclals,  when,  as  Vice  President,  I 
maintained  a  continuous  and  direct 
liaison  with  local  governments  In  the 
channeling  of  Federal  assistance  to  meet 
their  immediate  problems. 

Based  on  this  firsthand  experience,  it 
Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  cost  of 
inaction,  the  cost  of  permitting  the  pub- 
lic needs  of  America  to  pile  up  unmet, 
Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  establishing  the  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank  will  be  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  development  value  the  Bank 
can  generate. 

Let  us  begin  now  on  our  urgent  domes- 
tic agenda. 

Let  us  begin  now  to  shape  our  future, 
to  build  an  America  that  addresses  both 
the  physical  needs  of  our  people  and  the 
spirit  of  man  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  summary, 
a  question  and  answer  description,  and 


the  full  text  of  the  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank  Act  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
summary,  and  description  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1958 
A  bin  to  establish  a  National  Domestic  De- 
velopment  Bank   to   provide   an   alterna- 
tive source  of  credit  to  State  and  local 
governnients  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
public   and    quasi-public   facilities    of   all 
types,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    oj    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Domestic 
Development  Bank  Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    PtTEPOSE 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  population  Increases  and  rising  de- 
mands for  a  safe  and  prosperous  life  have 
created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  (A) 
basic  community  facilities,  such  as  streets, 
schools,  hospitals,  housing,  water,  sewer, 
waste  disposal,  and  mass  transit  facilities, 
and  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  (B)  eco- 
nomic development  in  urban  ghettos,  disas- 
ter areas,  and  labor  surplus  areas,  as  well 
as  in  new  towns  and  new  cities; 

(2)  the  existing  Institutional  structure 
for  providing  funds — the  municipal  bond- 
Federal  grant  arrangement — cannot  provide 
at  reasonable  cost  the  amounts  necessary  to 
satisfy  these  growing  demands.  The  financial 
needs  of  our  growing  communities  require 
the  full  mobilization  of  skills  and  resources 
In  all  levels  of  government,  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  as  well  as  In  the  private  sector; 
and 

(3)  the  most  effective  use  of  funds  can 
only  be  made  when  information  and  tech- 
nical expertise  regarding  engineering  re- 
quirements, financial  and  economic  factors, 
Federal  programs  and  funding  levels,  and 
comprehensive  area  problems  said  planning 
are  readily  available  from  a  single  source. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  la  to  establUh 
a  National  Domestic  Development  Bank  sys- 
tem which  will  provide  an  alternative  source 
of  funds  for  community  facilities  and  eco- 
nomic development,  which  wlU  Involve  na- 
tional Inveetment  markets  and  all  groups  of 
Investors,  and  which  will  furnish  Information 
to  coordinate  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams with  local  problems  and  governments. 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Bank"  means  the  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank  established  by  section  4: 

(2)  "State"  means  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  thereof; 

(3)  "local  government"  means  any  county, 
municipality,  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  or  any  school  or  other  special  district 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law:  and 

(4)  "obligation"  means  any  bond,  note, 
debenture,  or  other  Instrument  evidencing 
debt. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   BANK 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  National  Do- 
mestic Development  Bank,  which  shall  have 
succession  until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  Bank,  which  shall  not  be  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government,  shall  main- 
tain such  offices  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  conduct  of  Its  business.  For 
the  purposes  of  jurisdiction  and  venue,  the 
Bank  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen  and  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
*  (b)  No  Individual,  association,  partnership. 
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or  corporation,  except  the  Banlc,  shall  here- 
after u«e  the  words  "National  Domestic  De- 
velopment Bank"  as  the  name  or  a  part 
thereof  under  which  he  does  business. 

GENERAL    POWERS 

Sec.  5.  The  Bank  shall  have,  in  addition 
to  the  special  authority  conferred  by  section 
8  of  this  Act.  the  power — 

1 1 1  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  complain  and 
defend,  in  Its  corporate  name  and  through 
Its  own  counsel: 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  l>e  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  by  the 
board,  such  bylaws,  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness; 

(4)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  Its 
operations,  have  offices,  and  exercise  the 
po'Aers  granted  by  this  Act  In  any  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualiflcation  or  similar 
statute  in  any  State; 

(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, and  own,  hold.  Improve,  use.  or  other- 
wise deal  In  and  with,  any  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein, 
wherever  situated; 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  mtap.gible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the  -ur- 
poses  of  the  Bank; 

(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(81  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, amd  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
determine  their  qualifications,  to  define  their 
duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  and  to  require 
bonds  for  them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof; 
and 

(9)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  execute  in- 
struments, incur  liabilities,  and  do  all  things 
which  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  business. 

Bo.vKD    OF    directors;     m.\nacement 

Sec.  6.  {a)  The  Bank  shall  have  a  board  of 
directors  which  shall  initially  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

( 1 )  one  member  to  be  appointed  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System; 

(2 1  four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  the  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies In  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(3)  four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
among  those  who  represent  the  public  gen- 
erally, one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  serve  as  President  of  the  Bank 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors; 

(4)  two  members  who  are  Governors  of 
States  from  among  nominees  of  het  National 
Governors'  Conference: 

(5)  two  members  who  are  elected  officials 
of  county  govertmnents  from  among  nomi- 
nees of  the  National  Association  of  County 
Officials;  and 

(6)  two  members  who  are  elected  officials 
of  city  governments  from  among  nominees 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

(b>ili  Directors  appointed  under  clauses 
(II.  (2i,  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  or  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed. 

(2)  One  director  initially  appointed  pur- 
suant to  each  of  clauses  (4),  (5),  and  (6) 
shall  be  designated  by  the  F>resldent  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  until  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders,  and  one 
director  appointed  pursuant  to  each  such 
clause  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  serve  until  the  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  Va- 
cancies occurring  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph at  the  time  of  each  such  annual 
meeting  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  the 
stockholders  at  such  meeting  from  among 


nominees  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Directors  elected  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two 
years.  The  board  may  appoint  a  member 
to  serve  for  any  unexpired  term  of  any  such 
director. 

(C)  The  board  shall  hold  regular  bimonthly 
meetings  and  shall  hold  other  meetings  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman.  A  majority  of  the 
board  shall  constitute  a  majority  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
board  shall  not  affect  Its  powers  or  duties. 

(di  Any  director  who  Is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation  for  his  services 
as  a  director. 

(e)  The  management  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  vested  in  the  President  of  the  Bank,  sub- 
ject to  such  policies  as  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

iNrriAL  expenses 
Sec.  7.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bank,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  pay  initial  orga- 
nizing and  operating  expenses.  There  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  for  this  purpose. 

SPECI.\I.   AUTHORrrY 

Sec.  8,  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Bank  Is  authorized — 

( 1 1  to  make  commitments  to  purchase, 
and  to  purchase,  service,  and  sell,  on  terms 
and  conditions  determined  by  the  Bank, 
any  obligation  (or  participation  therein)  of 
a  State  or  local  government  issued  wholly 
or  partly  to  finance  the  construction  of  basic 
community  facilities  or  public  works  of  any 
type; 

i2)  to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  State 
and  local  governments  lo  finance  the  con- 
struction of  basic  community  facilities  and 
public  works  of  all  types  ( Including  loans  to 
nonprofit  or  quasi-governmental  organiza- 
tions and  entitles  to  nnance  the  construc- 
tion of  housing,  medical  faculties,  and  other 
facilities  which  are  supported  by  Federal 
or  State  programs  and  are  determined  by  the 
Bank  to  have  the  attributes  of  public  facili- 
ties) :  and 

(3i  to  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating economic  development  in  geograph- 
ical areas  designated  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  as  being  low  Income,  de- 
pressed, or  labor  surplus  areas,  disaster  areas, 
or  areas  In  need  of  direct  Investment  to  fur- 
ther the  national  public  interest  or  other 
special  help  to  stimulate  economic  activities 
within  those  areas. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  develop  criteria  to 
assure  that  fs-ojects  assisted  by  It  are  not 
inconsistent  with  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  development  of  the  communities  In 
which  they  will  be  located,  or  disruptive  of 
Federal  programs  which  authorize  assistance 
for  the  development  of  like  or  similar  cate- 
gories of  projects,  or  Inconsistent  with  Fed- 
eral policies  directed  at  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

(c)  A  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  the  total  capital  cost 
of  the  project  to  be  financed,  and  shall  be 
made  for  a  term  determined  by  the  Bank; 
except  that  the  term  of  a  loan  made  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (ai  shall  not 
exceed  the  life  of  the  project  or  forty  years, 
whichever  Is  less,  and  the  term  of  a  loan 
made  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
to  a  private  person  for  a  project  consisting 
primarily  of  profltmaklng  facilities  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  years. 

(d)  All  obligations  purchased  and  loans 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Bank 
which  shall  be  low  enough  to  be  competitive 
with  municipal  bonds 

(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Bank  under- 
takes to  provide  assistance  to  a  State  or  lo- 
cal government  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
construction  of  a  project  for  which  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment (under  another  law  of  the  United 
States)  win  also  provide  funds. 

(1)  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Bank 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  In  the  full 
amount  needed  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment to  finance  such  construction  (includ- 
ing the  amount  of  the  funds  which  will  be 
provided  by  such  department  or  agency), 
with  the  funds  to  be  provided  by  such  de- 
partment or  agency  with  respect  to  such 
construction  thereupon  becoming  payable 
(notwithstanding  any  contrary  provision  In 
the  law  under  which  they  are  payable)  to 
the  Bank  in  lieu  of  being  paid  directly  to 
such  government,  and 

(2)  the  Bank  may  accept  In  return  (A)  an 
obligation  or  obligations  of  such  State  or 
local  government  covering  only  the  differ- 
ence between  such  full  tmnount  and  the 
amount  of  the  funds  which  are  payable  with 
respect  to  such  construction  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  plus  (B)  a  commitment 
from  such  department  or  agency  to  pay  the 
funds  which  are  to  be  provided  by  It  and  are 
payable  to  the  Bank  as  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) . 

In  order  to  Insure  that  such  State  or  local 
government  will  not  have  to  Include  within 
its  debt  limit  that  portion  of  the  indebted- 
ness incurred  for  the  financing  of  such  con- 
struction which  is  attributable  to  funds  pro- 
vided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

(f)  The  Bank  Is  authorized  to  establish 
a  financial  and  technical  advisory  staff  for 
any  metropolitan  area  upon  a  determination 
by  the  board  that  the  amount  of  the  Bank's 
activity  In  such  area  is  sufficiently  large  to 
support  a  full  financial  and  technical  ad- 
visory staff.  The  staff  shall  process  applica- 
tions and  requests  for  assistance  from  that 
area  and  shall  assist  applicant  In  obtaining 
such  assistance. 

(g)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  the  Bank  may  Impose 
charges  or  fees  for  Its  services  with  the  ob- 
jective that  all  costs  and  expenses  of  Its 
operations  should  be  within  Its  Income  de- 
rived from  such  operations. 

REGIONAL    OPERATING    DIVISIONS 

Src.  9  (a)  The  Bank  shall  establish 
regional  operating  divisions.  Each  division 
shall  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  as- 
sessing borrower  eligibility,  and  making  loans 
within  its  region  or  geographical  area.  To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  boundaries 
of  the  regions  or  geographical  areas  resi>ec- 
tively  represented  by  the  several  regional 
operating  divisions  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  respectively  served 
by  the  regional  offices  of  the  various  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

(b)  Each  regional  operating  division  shall 
transact  all  of  the  Bank's  business  within 
its  region  with  the  assistance  of  the  metro- 
politan area  advisory  staffs. 

(C)  Each  regional  operating  division  shall 
be  supervised  by  a  three  member  panel  ap- 
jx)lnted  by  the  board.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  not  less  than  eighteen 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  persons  represent- 
ing all  governments  and  all  socioeconomic 
levels  within  the  division's  region  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  board  to  develop  policies 
and  guidelines  for  the  divisions  activities. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sf.c.  10.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  have.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  staff  adequately  equipped  in  the 
field  of  development  banking,  personnel 
qualified  to  give  advice  In  the  following  fields 
1  and  any  other  categories  of  advice  appropri- 
ately  related  to  the  Bank's  activities)  ; 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Government,  partlcvilarly 
its  organization  and  operation  relating  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

(2)  All  phases  of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

(3)  Methods  of  administering  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  community  facilities. 

(4)  Technical   data  and  requirements  in 
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fields  appropriately  related  to  the  Bank's  ac- 
tivities. Including  the  following: 

(A)  roads,  hospitals,  schools,  and  airports; 

(B)  urban  mass  transit  systems  and 
bridges; 

(C)  housing,  municipal  buildings,  and 
parks; 

( D I   courthouses; 

(E)  water  and  sewage  facilities  and  air 
pollution  controls:   and 

( F )  commercial  developments. 

( b )  The  Bank  shall  give  any  necessary 
technical  assistance  under  this  section  to  ap- 
plicants for  assistance  under  section  8.  No 
fees  for  preliminary  advice  shall  be  charged; 
however,  after  an  application  has  been  ac- 
cep'ed  for  processing,  the  Bank  may  charge 
reaso  liable  fees  for  continued  assistance  un- 
der this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Bank  Is  also  authorized  to  under- 
take research  and  Information  gathering,  and 
to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  advanced  con- 
cepts and  techniques  relating  to  municipal 
growth  and  development  among  State  and 
local  governments. 

STOCK 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  have  one  class 
of  common  stock,  which  shall  have  voting 
rights  and  have  a  i>ar  value  of  $100  per  share. 
Stock  shall  be  sold  to  Investors  throughout 
the  country. 

(bi  All  moneys  received  by  the  Bank  In 
return  for  Its  common  stock  shall  be  accu- 
mulated In  a  stated  capital  account.  All  net 
earnings  from  the  operations  of  the  Bank 
shall  annually  be  transferred  to  Its  general 
surplus  account.  Such  dividends  as  may  be 
declared  shall  be  paid  by  the  Bank  to  the 
holders  of  Its  common  stock  and  shall  be 
charged  against  the  general  surplus  account, 
but  in  any  one  fiscal  year  dividends  shall 
not  exceed  6  percent  of  the  par  value  of  the 
common  stock  Issued  and  outstanding  and 
shall  be  payable  out  of  the  net  earnings  of 
the  Bank  for  that  year. 

CAPITALIZATION     OF    THE     BANK 

Sec.  12.  The  Bank's  stated  capital  shall  be 
limited  to  $3,500,000,000.  which  shall  be 
raised.  Insofar  as  it  Is  feasible,  by  the  sale 
of  the  Bank's  common  stock,  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  provided  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Bartk  in  the  amount  of  $300,000,000  a  year 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  It  Is  necessary  for  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  Bank  to  waive  the  payment  of 
Interest  and  principal  for  any  given  year 
such  interest  shall  then  be  added  to  the 
principal  of  the  obligation.  The  Bank  Is 
authorized  to  Include  appropriate  provisions 
in  the  instruments  evidencing  the  obliga- 
tions provided  for  In  this  paragraph.  Each 
purchase  of  obligations  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  eis  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  Into  consideration  the  current 
average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities.  The  Secretary  may  sell,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any  of  the 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  para- 
graph. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  addi- 
tionally authorized  to  purchase  debenttires 
of  the  Bank  in  the  amount  of  $300,000,000  on 
emergency  call  of  the  Bank. 

(3 1  Each  public  borrower  from  the  Bank  at 
the  time  of  receiving  loans  shall  be  required 
to  purchase  stock  until  it  holds  an  amount 
of  stock  equivalent  to  $.50  per  capita  for 
each  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  or  for 
each  person  expected  to  be  served  by  the 
facility  or  facilities  involved.  The  borrower 
shall  purchase  stock  equal  to  one-twentieth 
of  the  amount  of  his  loans  until  he  reaches 
the  $.50  per  capita  maximum  requirement. 
For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)   and  (2) 
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of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  are  extended  to 
Include  such  purchases.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  of  obligations  or  deben- 
tures under  such  paragraphs  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  BANK 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Bank  Is  authorized  to 
issue  and  have  outstanding  obligations  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  obligations 
and  debentures  described  In  section  12)  hav- 
ing such  maturities  and  bearing  such  rates 
of  Interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Bank. 
Such  obligations  may  be  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  Bank  before  maturity  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  therein.  The 
amount  of  the  Bank's  Indebtedness  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  be  limited 
to  fifty  times  the  Bank's  paid-in  stated 
capital. 

(b)  The  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "As- 
sociation") Is  authorized,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  It  naay  deem  apprc^rlate, 
to  guarantee  the  timely  payment  of  princi- 
pal of  and  Interest  on  such  obligations  (other 
than  obligations  and  debentures  described 
in  section  12)  as  shall  be  issued  by  the  Bank. 
The  Association  shall  collect  from  the  Bank 
a  reasonable  fee  for  any  guaranty  under  this 
subsection  and  shall  make  such  charges  as  It 
may  determine  to  be  reasonable  for  the  anal- 
ysis of  any  obligation  proposed  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Bank.  In  the  event  the  Bank  Is  unable 
to  make  any  payment  of  principal  of  or  in- 
terest on  any  obligation  guaranteed  under 
this  subsection,  the  Association  shall  make 
such  payment  as  and  when  due  in  cash,  and 
there\y>on  shall  be  subrogated  fully  to  the 
rights  satisfied  by  such  payment.  The  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  Is 
pledged  to  the  {>ayment  of  all  amounts 
which  may  be  required  to  be  paid  under  any 
guaranty  under  this  subsection, 

FEDERAL   PAYMENTS   TO   THE   BANK 

Sec  14.  (a)  With  respect  to  such  am:>unts 
at  loans  of  the  Bank  as  may  be  specified  In 
appropriation  Acts,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  make,  and  to  con- 
tract to  make,  annual  payments  to  the  Bank 
in  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  equal 
the  amount  by  which  the  dollar  amount  of 
interest  paid  by  the  Bank  on  account  of  Its 
outstanding  obligations  exceeds  the  dollar 
amount  of  Interest  received  by  the  Bank  on 
account  of  obligations  purchased  or  loans 
made  by  It  pursuant  to  section  8. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act.  including  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  an- 
nual payments  required  by  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

FEDERAL     INSURANCE     OP     OBLIGATIONS     TO     THE 
BANK 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") ,  upon 
application  by  the  Bank.  Is  authorized  to 
insure  any  loan  made  by  the  Bank  under 
section  8(a)  (Including,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  obligation  purchased  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof ) ,  and  to  Issue 
a  commitment  for  the  Insurance  of  any  such 
loan  prior  to  the  date  of  its  execution  or 
disbursement  thereon  upon  a  determination 
that  all  of  the  applicable  criteria  established 
by  or  under  this  Act  will  be  met  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan. 

(b)  The  Insurance  of  any  loan  under  sub- 
section   (a)    and    any    payments   pursuant 


thereto  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  and  In  such  manner  and  form, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  provide  for  the  payment  In 
full  to  the  BtLnk  of  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  loan  together  with  any 
unpaid  Interest,  upon  default  by  the  bor- 
rower. In  accordance  with  procedures  set 
forth  In  such  regulations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  charge 
and  collect  premiums  for  Insurance  tinder 
this  section.  Such  premiums  shall  be  fixed 
at  the  lowest  possible  levels  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  reasonable  and 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Insurance  program 
under  this  section  In  a  sound  and  secure 
condition  and  maintain  the  fund  established 
by  subsection  (d)  at  a  level  adequate  to  meet 
all  anticipated  losses,  but  In  any  event  shall 
be  lower  for  loans  made  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  8(8)  than  for  loans 
made  under  paragraph  (3)   of  such  section. 

(d)(1)  There  Is  established  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  section.  AU  pre- 
miums charged  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) , 
and  all  other  receipts  under  the  Insurance 
program,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund.  All 
payments  with  respect  to  Insurance  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  from  the  fund. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  current  operating  expenses  or  the 
payment  of  Insurance  under  the  program 
may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations 
of.  or  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United 
States. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
as  initial  capital  for  the  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished by  paragraph  (1)  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
(in  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  in  him)  have  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  set  forth  In  section  402  (except 
subsection  (c)(2))  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950. 

AUDIT    OF    FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  Bank  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  are 
normally  kept.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Bank  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they 
shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  any  audit  performed 
under  this  section  shall  be  borne  out  of 
appropriations  to  the  General  Accounting 
Offic*,  and  appropriations  In  such  sums  as 
may  jbe  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  au- 
thorlised.  The  Bank  shall  reimburse  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  the  full  cost  of 
any  such  audit,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  deposit  sums  received  as  reim- 
bursed Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

'         Arorr  keport  to  congress 

Sec.  17.  A  report  of  each  such  audit  of 
the  Bank  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six 
months  following  the  close  of  such  fiscal 
year.  The  rep>ort  shall  set  forth  the  scofM 
of  any  such  audit  and  shall  include  a  state- 
ment (showing  intercorporate  relations)  of 
assets  and  liabilities;  a  statement  of  capital 
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and  surplus  or  deficit;  a  statement  of  Bur> 
plus  or  deficit  analysis;  a  statement  of  In- 
come and  expense;  a  statement  of  sources  and 
application  of  funds;  and  such  comments 
and  Information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  keep  the  Congress  Informed  of  the  opera- 
tions and  financial  condition  of  the  Bank,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto  as  the  Comptroller  Qeneral  may 
deem  advisable,  Including  a  report  of  any 
Impairment  of  capital  or  lack  of  sufllclent 
capital  noted  in  the  audit.  A  copy  of  each 
report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Bank. 

TAX    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  18,  (a)  The  Bank.  Us  property.  Its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds,  and  Its  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority:  except 
that  (1)  any  real  property  and  tangible  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Bank  shall  be  subject 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as  other 
such  property  la  taxed,  and  (2)  any  and  all 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank  sbaU  be  sub- 
jected both  as  to  prlnclF>al  and  Interest  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  obligations  of  private  corpora- 
tions are  taxed. 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  116  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  partial  exclusion  from  gross  Income 
of  dividends  received  by  Individuals)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Exclusion  from  Oross  Income. — 

"(1)  Domestic  Corporations. — Oross  In- 
come does  not  Include  amounts  received  by 
an  Individual  as  dividends  from  domestic  cor- 
porations (other  than  the  National  Domes- 
tic Development  Bank),  to  the  extent  that 
the  dividends  do  not  exceed  9100. 

"(2)  Nationai.  Domestic  Development 
Bank. — Gross  Income  does  not  Include  50 
percent  of  the  amounts  received  by  an  In- 
dividual during  any  taxable  year  as  divi- 
dends from  the  Nationai  Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank." 

(2)  Such  section  116  la  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "Subsection  (a)"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
section (a)  (1)". 

NATTTBE    OT  STOCK   AND   OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  All  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Bank  shall  be  lawful  Investments,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security,  for  aU  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds  the  Investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer 
or  officers  thereof.  All  stock  and  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Bank  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  d^amed  to  be  exempt  securities 
within  the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  which  are  di- 
rect obligations  of  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  act  as  depositaries,  cus- 
todians, and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Bank,  for 
Its  own  account  or  as  fiduciary,  and  such 
banks  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such  services 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  eigreed  upon;  and 
the  Bank  may  Itself  act  in  such  capacities, 
for  Its  own  account  or  as  fiduciary,  and  for 
the  account  of  others. 

paxPARATiON  OF  obligation 

Sec.  20.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
delivery  by  the  Bank,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry  is  authorized  to  prepare  such  obli- 
gations In  such  form  as  the  board  may  ap- 
prove, such  obligations  when  prepared  to  be 
held  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery  upn^n 
order  by  the  Bank.  The  engraved  plates,  dies, 
bed  pieces,  and  so  forth,  executed  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  remain  in  the  custody 


of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Bank 
shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  any  expenditures  made  In  the  preparation, 
custody,  and  delivery  of  such  obligations. 

united  states  not  liable 
S«c.   21.   Except  as   otherwise   specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  defaults,  acts,  or 
omissions  of  the  Bank. 

annual  repobt 
Sec.  22.  The  Bank  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  trans- 
mit to  the  P^resldent  and  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  of  Its  operations  and  activities. 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the 
seventh  paragraph  of  section  6136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  obligations  of  the  Nationai 
Domestic  Development  Bank,"  immediately 
after  "or  obligations,  participations,  or  other 
Instruments  of  or  Issued  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Govern- 
ment Nationai  Mortgage  Association,". 

(b)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  US.C.  84)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Obligations  of  the  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  limitation  based  upon  such  capital  stock 
and  surplus." 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
UJ5.C.  1464  (c) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
in  obligations  of  the  National  Domestic  De- 
velopment Bank;"  in  the  second  proviso  Im- 
mediately after  "any  political  subdivision 
thereof; ". 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  US.C.  355)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  any  obligation 
of  the  Nationai  Domestic  Development  Bank" 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  24.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act,  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances, shall  not  be  afTected. 

AUTHOHIZATION  FOB  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  25.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  SmiMABT — National 
Domestic  Development  Bank  Act 

Sec.  2:  Sets  forth  the  Findings  of  Con- 
gress which  make  this  bill  necessary;  that 
there  is  an  unprecedented  demand  for  com- 
munity facilities  to  provide  for  our  growing 
population  and  that  an  alternative  method 
for  financing  these  facilities  is  Imperative. 
It  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  la  to 
create  a  National  Domestic  Development 
Bank  System. 

Sec.  3 :  Contains  definitions  of  terms  used 
m  the  Act. 

Sec.  4 :  Establishes  the  Bank  as  a  body  cor- 
porate and  reserves  the  use  of  the  name 
"National  Domestic  Development  Bank". 

Sec.  5 :  Grants  the  Bank  the  general  powers 
of  a  corporation. 

Sec.  6:  Provides  fOT  an  initial  fifteen  (16) 
member  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  appointed 
initially  by  the  President,  with  the  following 
composition : 

1  representing  Federal  Reserve  System 

4  representing  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  government 

4  representing  the  public  generally  (ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate) 

2  State  governors  (nominated  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference) 


2  elected  officials  of  county  government 
(nominated  by  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials) 

2  elected  officials  of  city  government 
(nominated  by  the  National  League  of  Cities) 

Subsequently,  the  representatives  of  state 
and  local  governments  will  be  elected  from 
those  nominated  by  stockholders  of  the 
Bank. 

Sec.  7:  Authorizes  $600,000  for  organiza- 
tional and  initial  operating  expenses. 

Sec.  8:  Outlines  the  special  authority  of 
the  Bank : 

(a)(1)  To  purchase  obligations  of  state 
and  local  governments  Issued  to  finance 
community  facilities  or  public  works  of  any 
type 

(2)  To  make  or  guarantee  loans  to 

(a)  State  and  local  governments 

(b)  Nonprofit  and  quasi-governmental  en- 
titles for  financing  projects  supported  by 
state  or  Federal  programs  or  otherwise  hav- 
ing the  attributes  of  public  facilities 

(3)  To  make  loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  areas  designated  by  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  as  needing  government  as- 
sistance. 

(b)  To  reject  any  projects  inconsistent 
with  comprehensive  planning  for  the  com- 
munities being  served. 

(c)  To  loan  money  for  up  to  forty  (40) 
years  for  public  facilities  and  twenty  (20) 
years  for  economic  development  projects. 

(d)  To  set  Interest  rates  competitive  with 
rates  on  municipal  bonds. 

(e)  To  loan  the  entire  cost  of  a  project 
which  Is  partly  financed  by  a  Federal  asslst- 
tmce  program,  taking  back  obligations  from 
both  the  local  and  the  Federal  government 
for  their  respective  shares  so  that  only  the 
amount  of  the  local  share  will  be  counted  for 
Its  debt  limit. 

(f)  To  provide  a  financial  and  technical 
advisory  staff  for  each  active  metropolitan 
region. 

(g)  To  impose  appropriate  fees  and 
charges. 

Sec.  9:  Provides  that  the  Bank's  lending 
activity  will  be  carried  out  through  regional 
operating  divisions  supervised  by  a  three 
(3)  member  panel  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Each  region  will  also  have  an 
advisory  committee  of  18  to  25  persons 
broadly  representative  of  governments,  and 
economic  groups  within  the  region. 

Sec.  10:  Authorizes  assembly  of  a  staff  to 
give  technical  and  economic  advice  including 
preliminary  assistance  with  applications  to 
the  Bank  and  general  advice  dxiring  the  con- 
struction period.  In  addition  the  Bank  may 
undertake  research  and  facilitate  informa- 
tion exchange  among  Bank  customers. 

Sec.  11:  Provides  for  one  class  of  common, 
voting  stock  with  a  $100  par.  Dividends  in 
any  one  year  may  not  exceed  six  per  cent 
(6%)  of  the  value  of  stock  outstanding  and 
must  be  paid  out  of  net  earnings. 

Sec.  12:  Capitalizes  the  Bank  at  $3.5  bil- 
lion to  be  provided  from  the  sale  of  common 
stock  and,  if  necessary,  by  purchases  by  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  Bank's  obliga- 
tions in  yearly  amounts  of  $300  million.  Each 
public  borrower  must  subscribe  to  purchase 
oommon  stock  in  an  amount  equal  to  $.50 
multiplied  by  the  population  within  the 
Jurisdlcatlon,  in  increments  of  1  20th  of  the 
face  amount  of  a  loan. 

Sec.  13:  Authorizes  the  Bank  to  sell  bonds 
on  the  national  market  in  an  amount  up  to 
60  times  its  stated  capital  to  raise  monies 
necessary  to  finance  projects  which  are 
applied  for  by  the  users  of  the  Bank.  These 
bonds  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Oovernment 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  pledge  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 

Sec.  14:  Authorizes  annual  federal  pay- 
ments to  the  Bank  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  interest 
p>ald  by  the  Bank  on  Its  obligations  and  the 
Interest  received  from  its  loans  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 
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Sec.  16:  Provides  for  federal  Insurance  of 
Bank  loans,  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $10  million  to  establish  a 
revolving  fund  for  this  puipose. 

Bees.  16  and  17:  Provides  for  an  annual 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
a  yearly  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  18:  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  50  ^r  of  the 
amounts  received  as  dividends  by  a  stock- 
holder during  any  taxable  year 

Sec.  19:  Makes  the  bonds  of  the  Bank 
lawful  Investments. 

Sec.  20:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  and  print  the  Bank's 
bonds. 

Sec.  21 :  Provides  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  liable  for  debts,  defaults  or  actions  of 
the  Bank  other  than  those  specified  In  the 
Act. 

Sec.  22:  Orders  that  an  annual  report  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Sec.  23:  Contains  technical  amendments  to 
Federal  banking  statutes. 

Sec.  24 :  Provides  that  any  Invalid  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  severed  and  that  the  re- 
mainder continues  In  full  effect. 

Sec.  25-  Authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limits  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Act. 


The  National  Domestic  Development 

Bank  Act  or  1971 

(Introduced  by  Senator  Hitbebt  H. 

Humphrey,  May  26,  1971) 

1.  What  Is  the  National  Domestic  Devel- 
opment Bank? 

The  National  Domestic  Development  Bank 
Is  a  national  lending  Institution  under  the 
directorship  of  federal,  state,  and  local  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  Bank  will  provide  a  new 
source  of  capital  funds  to  enable  cities  and 
towns  to  undertake  a  wide  range  of  public 
projects. 

2.  What  wUl  the  Bank  do? 

It  will  make  40-year  loans  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  basic  community  facilities  and  public 
works  of  all  types.  Loans  can  also  be  made 
to  non-profit  organizations  for  housing,  med- 
ical, and  other  public  facility  construction. 

The  Bank  is  also  authorized  to  make  20- 
year  loans  to  business  organizations  for  eco- 
nonalc  development  In  areas  designated  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  as  being 
labor  surplus,  depressed,  low  Income,  or  dis- 
aster areas,  or  areas  in  need  of  direct  Invest- 
ment to  further  the  national  public  interest. 

3.  Why  is  this  Bank  needed? 

First,  there  is  a  limited  market  for  state 
and  municipal  bonds.  These  bonds  are  one 
of  the  first  types  of  securities  to  be  affected 
by  tight  money  periods.  This  was  made  very 
clear  during  1969-70,  when  many  municipal 
bond  Issues  had  to  be  cancelled  because  the 
market  could  not  absorb  them.  The  Bank 
will  assure  that  municipalities  will  always 
have  a  market  for  their  securities.  It  will 
provide  communities  with  an  alternative 
means  of  financing  public  development. 

Second,  the  capital  financing  needs  of  our 
states  and  cities  are  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
In  1968,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimated 
a  ten-year  need  of  $528  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  cities  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  fiscal  breaking  point.  Cities  need  new 
ways  of  obtaining  development  money  that 
do  not  sharply  Increase  their  public  debt 
burden,  putting  an  additional  strain  on  lim- 
ited revenues. 

4.  Won't  the  Bank  complicate  public  de- 
velopment financing? 

On  the  contrary,  the  Bank  will  create  a 
more  simplified,  flexible,  inexpensive,  and 
efficient  way  to  raise  capital.  It  will  provide 
a  single  source  where  cities  and  towns  can 


obtain  financial  and  technical  assistance.  It 
will  coordinate  aid  under  various  federal  pro- 
grams with  additional  financing,  cutting  red 
tape  and  extended  application  review  proce- 
dures. 

5.  Is  this  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment? 

No,  the  Bank  will  not  be  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  and  Its  budget  will  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Federal  budget. 

6.  How  much  will  It  cost? 

The  cost  of  the  Bank  will  be  very  low. 
Start-up  costs  will  be  $600,000  for  organizing 
expenses  and  $10  million  to  establish  a  re- 
volving Insurance  fund  at  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  Insure 
Bank  loans.  In  addition.  Congress  will  need 
to  enact  annual  appropriations  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  Interest  rates  paid 
by  the  Bank  on  its  bond  Issues,  and  the  in- 
terest rate  It  charges  to  borrowers.  The  net 
cost  would  be  minimal,  however,  because  the 
Treasury  would  collect  taxes  on  the  earnings 
of  Bank  bonds. 

7.  Will  the  Bank  have  unlimited  bonding 
caf>aclty? 

No.  It  can  only  borrow  on  national  invest- 
ment markets  for  lending  to  state  and  local 
governments  and  other  qualified  users  at 
fifty  (50)  times  the  amount  of  paid-in  capi- 
tal stock  of  this  corporation.  In  addition,  the 
Bank  must  lend  at  rates  competitive  with 
municipal  bonds. 

8.  Where  does  the  Bank's  capital  reserve 
come  from? 

It  comes  from  three  sources : 

(1)  Sale  of  stock  to  the  public.  One  In- 
vestment incentive  wiU  be  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  of  50  percent  of  dividend  earn- 
ings from  this  stock,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes. 

(2)  Sale  of  stock  to  public  users  of  the 
Bank.  Each  user  must  buy  a  small  amount 
of  stock  In  increments  as  It  obtains  Bank 
loans,  until  It  has  purchased  an  amount  of 
stock  equal  to  50  cents  per  capita. 

(3)  The  Treasury  U  auth(»1zed  to  pur- 
chase special  bonds  up  to  $300  million  per 
year  for  ten  years,  and  this  money  can  be 
used  for  capital  reserve. 

9.  What  assurances  are  provided  investors? 

First,  all  bonds  sold  by  the  Nationai  Do- 
mestic Development  Bank  wUl  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, and  the  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  amounts  under  this  guaranty. 

Second,  all  loans  made  by  the  Bank  will 
be  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, and  a  $10  million  insurance  revolv- 
ing fund  Is  established  for  this  purpose. 

10.  What  Interest  rates  will  be  charged  to 
the  borrowers  of  this  Bank? 

Under  this  bill  the  Bank  will  set  interest 
rates  at  a  level  that  Is  competitive  with 
municipal  bond  rates. 

11.  Will  borrowers  have  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  apply  for  loans? 

No.  The  Bank's  lending  operations  will  be 
carried  out  directly  through  regional  operat- 
ing divisions,  coinciding  basically  with  the 
regional  offices  of  the  various  Fedeiral  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

12.  Will  the  Bank  assist  In  any  way  other 
than  providing  loans? 

Yes.  One  of  the  major  servloes  of  the  Bank 
Is  to  maintain  a  technical  staff  that  can  give 
advice  on  Fede«il  programs,  on  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  admlnlstraUon  of  the  de- 
velopment of  community  facilities,  and  on 
technical  data  and  requirements  relating  to 
the  facilities  eligible  for  financing.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Bank  will  do  research,  collect  in- 
formation, and  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
ideas  on  new  technology  and  improvements 
In  public  administration  relating  to  local 
and  regional  public  development. 

13.  What  projects  wlU  the  Bank  help 
finance? 

A  wide  range  of  public  facility  construction 


is  pK>6slble  under  this  Act.  Some  examples 
are: 

Schools  and  libraries 

Medical  centers  and  hospitals 

Mass  transit  systems 

Industrial  parks 

Police  and  fire  departments 

Water  and  sewer  systems,  and  waste  dis- 
posal and  treatment  facilities 

Parks  and  recreation  areas 

Community  service  and  day  care  centers 

Public  hotislng 

Job-training  and  adult  education  centers 

The  renewal  of  town  and  city  business 
centers. 


By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.   Harris.  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1959.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
highways  extending  from  Laredo,  Tex., 
to    the   point   where   U.S.   Highway   81 
crosses  the  border  between  North  Da- 
kota and  Canada  shall  be  known  collec- 
tively as  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

the  pan  amesican  higbwat 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bkntskn.  Bur- 
dick,  Curtis,  Harris,  Pearson,  and  Tow- 
er I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  re- 
quire no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds, 
no  outlay  of  the  taxpt^ers'  money  but 
will  create  a  significant  investment  in  In- 
ter-American goodwill  and  better  rela- 
tions and  pay  increasing  dividends  of 
imderstanding  and  closeness  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  bill  would  designate  certain  high- 
ways extending  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the 
point  where  UJ3.  Highway  81  crosses  the 
border  between  North  Dakota  and  Can- 
ada as  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
The  actual  roadways  which  would  com- 
prise the  highway  already  span  the 
United  States  from  Canada  to  the 
Mexican  border,  largely  along  the 
route  of  U.S.  Highway  81. 

South  of  our  border,  beginning  at 
Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  the  highway 
winds  through  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  on  down  the  South  American 
continent  to  the  Republics  of  Chile  and 
Argentina.  This  ribbon  of  highway  is 
more  than  a  thoroughfare,  a  path  for 
visitors  and  commerce;  it  is  an  artery  of 
communication  and  understanding  be- 
tween these  sister  states  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  their  diverse  and  great  peoples. 

Within  our  country  there  has  been 
growing  interest  in  several  Plains  States 
concerning  the  development  of  an  inter- 
continental highway.  Organizations  in 
many  States  have  been  working  for  years 
to  promote  this  idea.  My  predecessor  in 
the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Prank  Carl- 
son, first  introduced  legislation  to  desig- 
nate a  Pan  American  Highway.  His  ef- 
forts were  well  received  by  the  people 
who  would  live  along  the  route  of  the 
highway,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  project 
has  been  maintained  and  Increased  over 
the  years. 

Under  any  circumstances  It  would  be 
fitting  that  our  country  join  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
in  forming  this  inter-American  bond, 
but  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
our  country  proceed  with  the  designation 
of  this  symbolic  highway,  because  agree- 
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ment  has  recently  been  reached  on  con- 
struction of  the  last  physical  link  of  the 
route,  a  250-mlle  segment  in  Columbia 
and  Panama.  With  the  completion  of 
this  section,  an  unbroken  14,0C0  mile  road 
will  run  from  Alaska  to  the  southern  tip 
of  South  America. 

The  complete  Pan  American  Highway 
is  close  to  becoming  a  reality.  The  time 
is  at  hand  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  match  its  support  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  highway  with  the  designa- 
tion of  its  own  portion  of  the  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1959 
A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  highways  ex- 
tending from  LAredo,  Texas,  to  the  point 
where  United  States  Highway  81  crosses 
the  border  between  North  E>akota  and  Can- 
ada shall  be  known  collectively  as  the  "Pan 
American  Highway" 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  any  law.  regulation,  map, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States,  those  highways  which  ejrtend 
from  Laredo,  Texas,  to  the  point  where  United 
States  Highway  81  crosses  the  border  between 
North  Dakota  and  Canada  and  which  are 
listed  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  known  collectively  as  the  "Pan  American 
Highway". 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  p«UTigraph 
(2),  the  highways  which  shall  be  known 
collectively  as  the  "Pan  American  Highway", 
and  the  cities  between  which  such  highways 
extended,  are  as  follows: 

Highways:  Interstate  System  Highways  35, 
35E,  35W,  235,  and  29;  United  States  High- 
ways 81.  77,  and  377;  and  Nebraska  High- 
way 92. 

Extending  from  south  to  north  between 
the  following  cities:  In  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  following  cities:  Laredo,  San  Antonio, 
Austin,  Waco.  Port  Worth,  Dallas,  Denton, 
and  Gainesville;  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
the  following  cities:  Ardmore,  Pauls  Valley, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Guthrie;  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  the  following  cities;  Wichita.  New- 
ton, Llndsborg,  Concordia,  and  Belleville;  and 
In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  following  cities: 
Geneva.  York,  Columbus,  and  Norfolk;  In 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  following 
cities;  Yankton.  Madison,  Brookings,  and 
Watertown;  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
the  following  cities:  Wahpeton,  Fargo,  Grand 
Porks,  Drayton,  and  Pembina. 

(3)  If  more  than  one  of  the  highways  listed 
In  paragraph  (1)  extend  between  any  two 
points  between  any  two  of  the  cities  listed 
In  that-  p>aragraph  which  are  not  separated 
by  any  other  city  listed  In  that  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  designate 
which  of  those  highways  shall  be  Included 
In  the  group  of  highways  to  be  collectively 
known  as  the  "Pan  American  Highway". 


ByMr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1960.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  tax  for  State  and  local 
real  property  taxes  or  an  equivalent  por- 
tion of  rent  i>aid  on  their  residences  by 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  65.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Pteance. 
TAX  caEorr  for  elderly  hoiceownebs 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  persons  65  and  over 


a  Federal  Income  tax  credit  of  up  to  $300 
for  State  and  local  real  property  taxes  or 
for  rent  constituting  property  taxes. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  all  per- 
sons 65  and  over  own  their  own  homes 
and  would  like  to  remain  in  them.  But 
many  are  being  driven  from  their  homes 
because  of  prohibitive  property  taxes  and 
maintenance  costs.  Others  are  being 
forced  to  liquidate  other  assets  to  pay 
their  taxes.  Those  who  do  give  up  their 
homes  find  it  difficult  to  locate  living 
quarters  at  rents  they  can  afford. 

The  costs  of  homeownership  have  risen 
even  more  rapidly  than  have  prices  gen- 
erally. In  many  communities,  property 
taxes  have  doubled  or  even  tripled  in  the 
past  10  years,  and  understandably  so. 
The  property  tax  Is  the  source  of  85  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  raised  by  local  gov- 
ernments for  schools,  police,  fire  protec- 
tion, and  other  essential  services. 

Because  the  property  tax  is  based  on 
the  value  of  the  property  rather  than  on 
the  income  of  the  owner,  retired  home- 
owners with  reduced  incomes  pay  a  dis- 
proportionately large  percentage  of  their 
income  for  property  taxes. 

Even  those  elderly  people  who  rent  do 
not  escape  since  landlords  inevitably 
pass  property  tax  increases  on  to  their 
tenants. 

Because  of  this  Intolerable  burden,  all 
too  many  older  citizens  find  themselves 
in  the  unhappy  position  of  having  to 
choose  between  their  own  financial  sur- 
vival and  the  welfare  of  their  community 
when  new  school  taxes  or  bond  issues 
are  proposed. 

Obviously,  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding property  tax  relief  to  the  elderly 
lies  primarily  with  the  States.  More  than 
half  of  the  50  States  now  provide  some 
relief  through  either  the  homestead  ex- 
emption or  circuitbreaker  plans.  The  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  recommends  the  circuit- 
breaker  plan  as  providing  "significant 
property  tax  relief  at  modest  cost  to 
those  who  need  it  most,  without  disrupt- 
ing the  regular  property  tax  system." 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  relief  that  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  State  level.  For  instance,  it 
cannot  provide  relief  to  those  whose  in- 
come is  so  low  that  they  have  no  Federal 
income  tax  liability.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  ease  the  property 
tax  burden  on  elderly  taxpayers. 

Federal  law  now  permits  taxpayers  to 
deduct  real  property  taxes  from  their 
gross  income.  This  relief,  of  course,  is 
available  only  to  those  who  itemize  their 
deductions.  In  1969.  6.9  million  tax  re- 
turns were  filed  by  persons  65  and  over. 
Of  these,  only  3.3  million — less  than  one- 
half — itemized  their  deductions.  As  a  re- 
sult. 3.6  million  elderly  households  re- 
ceived no  benefit  from  this  deduction. 

There  is  now  no  Federal  tax  relief  at 
all  for  those  elderly  people  who  rent  their 
personal  residences. 

The  biU  I  introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide Federal  tax  relief  to  all  elderly  peo- 
ple of  moderate  mearu  who  pay  property 
taxes  or  rent  their  residences. 

This  would  be  accomplished  through 
a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $300  against  prop- 


erty taxes  paid  on  an  owner-occupied 
residence  or  against  25  percoit  of  rent 
paid  on  a  personal  residence.  This  tax 
credit  would  be  available  to  those  65  and 
over  who  have  adjusted  gross  incomes  of 
$6,500  or  less. 

The  pec^le  who  would  benefit  from 
this  tax  credit  have  been  paying  taxes- 
Federal,  State,  and  local — for  over,  and 
in  many  cases  well  over,  40  years.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  can  afford 
to  give  them  this  measure  of  relief  from 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  their  homes 
during  their  retirement  years. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1962.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  past  employment  by  cer- 
tain persons  subject  to  the  National 
Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EETIREMENT   CREDrTS    TOR    NATIONAL    GUARD 
TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  91st 
Congress,  a  law  was  enacted  to  bring 
technicians  employed  by  the  National 
Guard  into  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  Unfortunately,  a  small  number  of 
National  Guard  technicians  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  complete  range  of  bene- 
fits for  which  they  would  have  otherwise 
been  eligible  under  the  new  law. 

In  1958  the  National  Guard  under- 
went a  pseudoausterity  program  in 
which  the  National  Guard  attempted  to 
reduce  their  visible  payrolls  by  moving  a 
number  of  their  technicians  from  direct 
employment  to  employment  under  serv- 
ice contracts.  These  technicians  con- 
tinued to  do  their  same  jobs  and  they 
received  the  same  pay  from  the  same 
finance  offices  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  while  they  were  on  service 
contract,  yet  they  were  not  considered 
National  Guard  employees. 

Manv  of  these  technicians  remained 
under  the  status  of  service  contract  em- 
ployees for  a  number  of  years.  In  1970, 
Air  National  Guard  technicians  were 
made  Federal  employees  and  brought 
into  the  civU  service  retirement  system 
with  retirement  credits  given  to  them  for 
their  previous  service.  However,  retire- 
ment credits  were  not  provided  to  those 
estimated  361  technicians  who  had  been 
employed  under  service  contract. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  correct  that  oversight  by  providing 
that  retirement  credits  be  given  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  for  the  time 
they  spent  on  service  contract  status  pre- 
vious to  1970. 

This  is  a  simple  bill  to  remedy  a  need- 
less inequity.  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
be  favorably  considered. 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  1963.  A  bill  to  foster  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  marine  science,  tech- 
nology, and  resource  development,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

NATIONAL    OCKANIC    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5. 1970. 1  stood  here  and  criticized 
the  Nixon  administration  for  not  taking 
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leadership  in  the  oceans.  I  urged  then 
that  the  President  adopt  a  proposal  to 
create  an  independent  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency  to  provide  civil- 
ian leadership  In  this  vital  field.  Later 
the  President  proposed  a  smaller  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, housed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  supported  that  proposal  because 
I  believed  that  the  President  genuinely 
wanted  a  strong  oceans  program.  I  be- 
lieved that  he  wanted  to  take  strong 
executive  action. 

Yesterday  I  looked  over  that  speech  I 
gave  Just  14  months  ago.  I  feel  like  a 
prophet  of  doom.  Nothing  has  basically 
changed.  A  new  agency  has  been  created, 
but  it  Is  not  being  given  adequate  sup- 
port. It  Is  being  sniped  at  and  road- 
blocked  by  minions  of  the  President,  who 
have  a  vested  stake  In  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  No  one 
m  the  Executive  Office  or  in  the  White 
House  has  seen  the  promise  of  the  oceans. 
So  we  steadily  fall  behind  as  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Japanese  sail  ahead.  We 
study  the  oceans  for  12  years,  but  the 
Russians  and  the  Japanese  act. 

We  have  waited  long  enough.  We  have 
had  in-depth  studies,  critical  analyses, 
ad  hoc  task  forces,  uncountable  confer- 
ences, congressional  hearings,  advisory 
councils,  and  an  executive  reorganiza- 
tion. We  have  jawboned  so  much,  the 
I960's  are  known  as  the  decade  of  ocean 
rhetoric.  Countless  times  the  Congress 
has  had  to  take  the  lead  when  the  Ex- 
ecutive refused  to.  The  President  said 
he  would  lead  when  he  created  NOAA 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  We 
have  waited  patiently  for  the  President 
to  act.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  will  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  today 
the  National  Oceanic  Act  of  1971.  It  is 
a  short  bill,  but  it  will  get  the  job  done. 
It  very  simply  amends  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  sufficient  money 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  marine 
science,  technology,  resource  develop- 
ment and  management,  and  other  pro- 
grams in  related  oceanic  areas.  It  would 
authorize  $23  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  to  take  advantage  of  the  promise 
of  the  oceans  and  to  solve  some  of  the 
abuse  that  man  Is  pomlng  into  the 
oceans.  It  would  begin  with  a  $2  billion 
program  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
It  will  fimd  programs  of  marine  sci- 


ence to  learn  what  we  must  know  to  com- 
bat marine  pollution.  It  can  bring  Jobs 
to  areas  Uke  Burbank,  Seattle,  Long  Is- 
land, Charleston,  which  are  hard  pressed 
by  the  cutback  in  aviation  and  military 
spending.  It  can  fimd  programs  to  re- 
store Lake  Erie  and  to  take  major  steps 
to  prevent  the  rest  of  the  Great  Lakes 
from  becoming  dead.  It  can  work  to  re- 
habilitate New  England  fisheries.  It  can 
find  new  sources  of  food  through  aqua- 
culture.  And  explore  for  new  mineral  re- 
sources on  the  continental  shelves  sur- 
rounding the  coimtry.  New  sites  for 
powerplants;  facilities  for  developing  the 
equipment  needed  to  work  in  the  sea; 
and  management  of  our  invaluable  costal 
natural  resources.  And  above  sill,  it  will 
fund  programs  for  technology  assess- 
ment, so  that  this  time  we  will  not  have 
to  destroy  the  marine  environment  while 
reaping  its  riches. 

The  program  I  offer  here  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  good  we  shall  find.  It 
will  add  immeasurably  to  our  knowledge, 
our  wealth,  our  security,  and  our  well- 
being.  The  $23  billion  program  I  propose 
for  the  next  5  years  is  still  less  than  the 
estimated  $25  billion  per  year  that  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  spending 
on  their  marine  programs.  But  it  will  act 
as  a  catalyst  to  release  the  full  energy 
of  the  creative  talents  of  the  United 
States  to  use  the  oceans  fully  and  well. 
And  we  shall  reap  a  harvest  one-him- 
dredfold. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  needs  bold 
leadership  to  redirect  and  readjust  to 
present  realities.  We  are  spinning  our 
wheels  on  revenue  sharing,  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  Government,  and 
switching  to  a  volunteer  draft.  But  what 
are  we  doing  for  the  people  unemployed 
because  of  cutbacks  In  aerospace  and 
military  spending.  In  Burbank,  Lockheed 
has  laid  off  67,000  people.  In  Seattle,  20 
percent  of  the  work  force  is  unemployed. 
What  is  being  done  for  them?  We  need 
to  readjust  our  priorities  in  this  country. 
We  need  to  readjust  to  creative  programs 
that  will  offer  jobs  for  thousands  and 
reap  untold  benefits  for  the  country. 

For  12  years  the  Congress  has  urged 
and  cajoled  three  administrations  to 
strengthen  ocean  programs.  Now  we  have 
the  crisis  at  hand.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration would  not  see  the  opportunity  to 
create  Jobs  and  work  in  the  oceans.  Now 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  ACT  OF  1971 
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the  Congress  must  force  the  issue.  We 
must  readjust  and  redirect  our  energies. 
And  I  propose  that  we  direct  our  energies 
into  the  oceans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  the  National  Oceanic 
Act  of  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  table  showing  how  my  pro- 
posal contrasts  with  that  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  &s  follows: 

8.  1963 
A   blU   to   foster   a   comprehensive,   long- 
range,  and  coordinated  national  program  In 
marine  science,  technology,  and  resource  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range,  and  coordinated 
national  program  In  marine  science,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  CouncU  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development,  and 
a  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Resources,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  October  15,  1966,  as  amended  (33 
VS.C.  1101  et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  m— OCEAN  DEVELOPMENT 
"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Oceanic  Act  of  1971'. 

"Sec.  302.  In  order  to  further  carry  out 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Act  and  to  carry 
out  marine  science,  technology,  resouirce  de- 
velopment and  management,  and  other  pro- 
grams In  related  oceanic  areas  under  the 
general  authorities  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  of  the  following  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Institutions  the  follow- 
ing amounts  for  the  five  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning July  1,  1971: 

(a)  National  Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce — 
$7,500,000,000. 

(b)  Maritime  Administration,  Department 
of    Commerce — $3,725,000,000. 

(c)  United  States  Coast  Guard.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation — $4,700,000,000. 

(d)  United  States  Navy,  Department  of  De- 
fense— $5,200,000,000. 

(e)  National  Science  Foundation — $420,- 
000.000. 

(f )  Department  of  the  Interior — $555,000,- 
000. 

(g)  Atomic  Energy  Commission — $250,000,- 
000. 

(h)  Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
$375,000,000. 

(1)   Smithsonian  Institution— $100,000,000. 


President's 
budget 


request,    Hollings'  proposed  oceans  program,  fiscal 
1972       1973       1974       1975       1976 


National  Oceanic  and 

Atmosptieric  Agency 335.7  500  984 

Maritime  Administration 499.0  500  650 

Department  of  Defense 218.0  220  500 

Department  of  Transportation 

(Icoast  Guard) 659.6  660  750 

National  Science  Foundation.  68.8  70  120 


1.486 
750 
850 


2.008 

825 

1,400 


2.540  7,478 
1,000  3,725 
2,  200        5, 170 


900     1,100     1,300       4,710 
200         280         350  920 


President's 

budget  ^  ,     , 

refluest,    Hollings'  proposed  oceans  program,  fiscal 

fiscal  year  year— 

1972 


1972 


1973   1974   1975   1976 


5- year 
total 


Department  of  interior 33.8  35  60  100  160  200  5M 

Smithsonian  Institution 3.1  |  J  «  «  iS  2M 

Atomic  Energy  Commission..              8.7  9  20  45  75  100  249 

^"S*'!^.''.™!'^"--            17.0  20  35  60  100  160  375 

Annual  total 2.017  3,125  4,403  5,973  7.900  isl 


>  Billion. 
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By  Mr.  ROTH  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock  i  : 
S.  1964.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  establish 
a  system  governing  the  creation  and  op- 
eration of  advisory  committees  through- 
out the  Federal  Government  which  are 
created  to  advise  officers  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Governments.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

rZOEXAI.    ADVISORT    COMMITTZi:    STANDARDS    ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill,  to  be 
known  £is  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Standards  Act,  which  would  authorize 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
establish  a  system  governing  the  creation 
and  operation  of  advisory  committees 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 

Advisory  committees  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  eCfectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  past.  But  as 
the  function  of  Government  has  become 
more  complex  and  the  decisions  more 
difficult,  numerous  advisory  committees 
have  spnmg  up  to  advise  the  President 
and  other  decisionmakers  in  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Congress.  Over  2,600  in- 
teragency and  advisory  committees  exist 
today  and  it  is  possible  that  this  figure 
could  be  as  high  as  3.200. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  advisory  committees  and  their 
participation  in  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. Congress  has  neglected  to  pro- 
vide adequate  controls  to  supervise  their 
growth  and  activity.  As  a  result,  the  use 
of  committees  or  advisory  groups  has 
come  under  strong  attack  in  the  press 
and  other  media  as  wastes  of  time, 
money,  and  energy.  The  creation  of 
another  committee  is  often  viewed  by 
the  public  as  another  indication  of  inef- 
ficiency and  indecisiveness  in  Govern- 
ment. 

HISTORY    OF    ADVISOBT    COMMITTED   LEGISLATION 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  recognized  a  need  for  control 
of  advisory  committees  in  1957.  Follow- 
ing hearings  that  year.  Congressman 
Fascell  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946. 
H.R.  7390.  which  provided  guidelines  on 
the  internal  activity  of  advisory  commit- 
tees. This  proposal  passed  the  House  on 
July  10.  1957,  but  was  not  passed  by  the 
Senate.  However,  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  did  press  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  review  the  op- 
erations of  advisory  committees  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  Bureau's  report. 
"Standards  and  Procedures  for  the  Utili- 
zation of  Public  Advisory  Committees  by 
Government  Department  Agencies"  was 
issued  on  February  2,  1959,  and  finally 
formalized  by  President  Kennedy  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11007,  dated  February 
25.  1962. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  later  initi- 
ated action  in  this  area.  In  1964.  the  Bu- 
reau issued  Circular  A-63.  which  it  sup- 
plemented in  1965.  requiring  each  agency 
to  submit  to  the  Bureau  an  annual  report 
covering  the  activities  of  each  advisory 
group  it  chairs,  "composed  of  officers  or 
employees  of  more  than  one  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government."  These 
reports  summarize  committee  activities 
and  actions  taken  to  terminate  and  es- 


tablish advisory  committees.  Since  1965, 
Circular  A-63  has  not  been  revised. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Standards  Act  was  drafted  following 
hearings  which  took  place  in  the  House 
on  Special  Studies  during  the  spring  of 
1970,  and  is  identical  to  legislation  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  by  the  Congress- 
man from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Monagan, 
H.R.  4383.  Mr.  Monagan,  then  chairman 
of  the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee, 
noted  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to 
compile  a  complete  list  of  Presidential 
committees  because  of  the  wide  range 
of  methods  used  to  create  them.  The 
House  hearings  went  on  to  reveal  an 
astonishing  waste  of  Government  funds 
because  of  inadequate  controls  over  the 
fifth  branch  of  Government,  the  Federal 
advisory  committees. 

WHAT  THIS  LEGISLATION  WILL  ACCOMPLISH 

This  proposal  encompasses  many  re- 
forms for  the  Federal  advisory  commit- 
tee system.  I  consider  three  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance: 

First,  reduction  in  the  number  of  com- 
mittees: Controlling  the  number  of  ad- 
visory committees  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  that  must  be  faced.  If 
there  are  3,200  advisory  or  interagency 
committees,  this  number  must  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Each  existing  com- 
mittee must  be  reviewed  to  reestablish 
the  validity  of  its  charter,  its  objective, 
and  to  further  establish  that  its  charter 
does  not  overlap  another  committee  or 
Government  body. 

This  legislation  will  require  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  review  each  of  the  advisory 
committees  in  existence.  Each  standing 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senat*  will 
be  required  to  make  a  review  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  advisory  committees  under  its 
jurisdiction.  It  will  determine  if  the  as- 
signed responsibilities  should  be  revised 
merged  with  another  advisory  commit- 
tee, or  whether  the  committee  should 
cease  altogether.  Similarly,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  be  required 
to  review  the  activities  of  all  existing  ad- 
visory committees  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  as  to  cor- 
rective action. 

Following  this  initial  review.  It  will  be 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  see  that 
no  advisory  committee  be  created  in  the 
future  whose  function  could  be  per- 
formed by  an  advisory  body  already  in 
existence,  or  by  the  Congress  itself.  Fur- 
ther, requirements  are  proposed  for  fu- 
ture legislation  creatiiig  congressional 
advisory  committees.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  be  required  to  undertake  an  annual 
review  in  addition  to  the  initial  review 
mentioned  above.  This  legislation,  how- 
ever, envisions  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  will  prescribe  guide- 
lines for  the  creation  of  advisory  com- 
mittees In  the  executive  branch  and 
their  activities. 

Second,  establishment  of  a  repository 
of  committee  reports  in  the  Library  of 
Congress:  A  reixjsitory  is  needed  for  re- 
ports of  the  President.  Congress,  and  var- 
ious agencies,  which  will  be  available  for 
general  use.  No  such  facility  presently 
exists. 

This  legislation  will  require  each  ad- 


visory committee  to  submit  at  least  one 
copy  of  each  report  and  background  ma- 
terial, if  appropriate,  to  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Library  of  Congress  will 
be  required  to  establish  a  repository  for 
these  reports  and  make  them  available 
for  congressional  and  public  use. 

Third,  requirement  of  executive  ac- 
countabihty:  Millions  of  dollars  each 
year  are  provided  the  President  to  es- 
tablish Presidential  advisory  committees. 
The  armual  cost  of  operating  198  Pres- 
idential committees,  as  reported  In  a 
1970  survey  by  the  staff  of  the  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  is  over 
$48  million.  This  figure  comprises  about 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  operatioDs 
for  all  Federal  advisory  committees  and 
does  not  include  54  other  Presidential 
committees  which  the  survey  later  iden- 
tified. This  is  disturbing  when  we  con- 
sider that  OMB  Circular  A-63  and 
Executive  Order  11007  do  not  provide 
mandatory  guidelines  for  the  activities 
of  Presidential  committees.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  legislation  is  most  urgently 
needed. 

Under  this  legislation.  Presidential  ad- 
visory committees  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  those  committees 
formed  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies.  The  President  will  be 
required  to  submit  to  Congress,  within 
1  year  after  receipt  of  a  Presidential  ad- 
visory committee  report,  a  report  con- 
taining his  views  of  the  committee's 
recommendations.  This  report  by  the 
President  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  Presidential  committees.  Public  inter- 
change between  the  President  and  the 
Presidential  advisory  committees  result- 
ing from  these  reports  will  aid  in  pro- 
viding for  meaningful  discussion  of  Is- 
sues of  importance.  It  may  help  alleviate 
the  pessimistic  attitude  toward  such 
committees  which  now  exists  in  the  pub- 
lic sector. 

THE     RELATIONSHIP     OT     ADVISORY     COMMITTEES 
TO   FEDERAL   DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  my  staff  and  I  conducted  a 
review  of  the  Federal  grant  system.  As  a 
result  of  that  8-month  study  we  found 
that  no  one  In  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
knew  how  many  Federal  programs  there 
were  in  existence.  We  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  do  more  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  various  benefits 
available  from  Federal  programs.  I  have 
introduced  the  Program  Information 
Act,  S.  718,  in  order  to  achieve  this.  The 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Standards 
Act  will  provide  a  simUar  function  with 
regard  to  reports  on  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

The  relationship  of  Federal  programs 
to  Federal  advisory  committees  is  much 
deeper,  however.  In  my  study  I  revealed 
an  overlapping  and  duplication  of  many 
programs  in  the  Federal  agencies.  This 
overlapping  of  similar  programs  has  re- 
sulted in  an  inefficient  sharing  of  respon- 
sibilities between  agencies.  Thus,  for  co- 
ordinated executive  action  to  exist,  the 
Federal  agencies  have  been  forced  to  re- 
sort to  "patching"  interagency  responsi- 
bilities through  the  use  of  numerous  in- 
teragency committees.  The  Congress  and 
the    executive    branch    have    initiated 
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numerous  programs  and  the  bureaucracy 
has  reacted  by  creating  committees  to 
control  the  situation.  It  :s  my  b^ef, 
therefore,  that  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  overlawJing  Federal  programs  will 
likewise  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  interagency  committees. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  requires 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et propose  recommended  guidelines  to 
be  followed  by  advisory  committees  in 
the  executive  branch.  I  recognize  that 
some  Members  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  determine  these  guidelines.  How- 
ever, by  having  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  prescribe  the  giiide- 
lines  to  be  followed  by  executive  advisory 
committees.  I  believe  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  the  use  of  such  bodies  is  an 
executive  function.  However,  this  legisla- 
tion does  suggest  to  the  executive  branch 
that  failure  to  improve  the  present  sys- 
tem will  lead  to  the  institution  of  con- 
gressional gmdeUnes  on  executive  use  of 
advisory  bodies. 

I  wish  to  commend  Congressman 
Monagan  and  the  members  of  the  Spe- 
cial Studies  Subcommittee  for  their  fine 
efforts  in  this  area,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Grovemment  Operations 
relating  to  advisory  committees,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circu- 
lar No.  A-63,  and  Executive  Order  11007. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1964 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  establish  a  system  govern- 
ing the  creation  and  operation  of  advisory 
committees  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  are  created  to  advise  offi- 
cers and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mitiee  Standards  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND   PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  exist 
numerous  committees,  boards,  commissions, 
councils,  and  similar  groups  which  were 
established  to  advise  officers  and  agencies  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  C!ongress.  or  both,  that  the  pres- 
ent need  for  some  of  these  bodies  has  not 
been  adequately  reviewed,  and  that  such  a 
review  would  reveal  that  some  of  them 
should  be  disestablished;  and  that  the  func- 
tions of  many  others  should  be  revised;  and 
that  standards  should  be  prescribed  to  gov- 
ern the  creation,  administration,  and  opera- 
tion of  such  bodies. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

( 2 )  The  term  "CMlvlsory  committee"  means  a 
committee,  council,  board,  conunlsslon,  task 
force,  or  similar  group  established  or  orga- 
nized under  a  statute,  an  Executive  order,  or 
any  other  means,  to  advise  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  to  the  Congress,  or  both,  but  such  term 
excludes  standing  or  special  committees  of 
the  Congress,  any  local  civic  group  whose 
primary  function  is  that  of  rendering  a  pub- 


lic service  in  relation  to  a  Federal  program, 
as  weU  as  any  State  or  local  committee,  coun- 
cil, board,  commission,  or  similar  group 
established  to  advise  or  make  recommenda- 
tions to  State  or  local  officials  or  agencies. 

(3)  The  term  "Presidential  advisory  com- 
mittee" means  an  advisory  committee  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  and 
advise  the  President. 

RESPONSIBILrTY  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  its  legisla- 
tive review  function,  each  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  make  a  continuing  review  of  the 
activities  of  each  advisory  committee  under 
Its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  responsibilities  assigned  It 
should  be  revised,  whether  It  should  be 
merged  with  any  other  advisory  committee, 
or  whether  it  any  longer  performs  a  neces- 
sary function.  The  committee  shall  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  obtain  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  necessary  to  effectuate  the  re- 
sults of  Its  reviews  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  its  consideration  of  legislation  cre- 
ating, or  authorizing  the  creation  of,  an  ad- 
visory committee,  each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  have  the  responsibility  of  as- 
suring that  no  advisory  committee  will  be 
created  if  Its  functions  will  be  performed  by 
an  advisory  committee  already  in  existence, 
or  by  the  committee  Itself,  and  that  any  such 
legislation — 

( 1 )  shall  contain  a  clearly  defined  mission 
for  the  advisory  committee. 

(2)  shall  require  the  membership  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  be  fairly  balanced  In 
terms  of  the  particular  responsibilities  of 
the  committee, 

( 3 )  shall  contain  appropriate  provisions  to 
assure  that  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  the  advisory  committee  will  not  be  Inap- 
propriately Influenced  by  the  appointing 
authority,  but  will  instead  be  the  result  of 
Its  Independent  Judgment, 

(4)  shall  contain  provisions  dealing  with 
authorization  of  appropriations,  the  date  for 
submission  of  reports  (If  any) ,  the  duration 
of  the  advisory  committee,  the  publication 
of  reports  and  other  materials,  and  the  au- 
thorl2a,tion  for.  and  limitations  on  the  use 
of,  subpenas.  to  the  extent  that  the  stand- 
ing committees  determines  the  provisions  of 
section  10  dealing  with  such  matters  to  be 
Inadequate, 

(6)  shall  contain  provisions  which  will  as- 
sure that  the  advisory  committee  will  have 
adequate  staff  (either  supplied  by  an  agency 
or  employed  by  it ) ,  will  be  provided  adequate 
quGU-ters.  and  will  have  available  funds  to 
meet  its  other  necessary  expenses. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    OF   THE    DIRECTOR,    OFFICE    OF 
MANAGEMENT    AND    BUDGET 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
and  maintain  within  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  a  Committee  Management 
Secretariat,  which  shall  be  the  principal 
agency  within  such  office  having  responsi- 
bility for  matters  relating  to  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

(b)  The  Director  shall,  immediately  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  institute  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  activities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  each  advisory  committee 
then  in  existence  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
applicable  statutes,  the  responsibUltles  as- 
signed to  It  should  be  revised,  the  results 
achieved;  whether  it  should  be  merged  with 
other  advisory  committees,  or  whether  It  any 
longer  performs  a  useful  function.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  Director's  review  he  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  with 
resi>ect  to  action  he  believes  should  be  taken. 
Thereafter,  the  Director  shall  carry  out  a 
similar  review  annually.  Where  appropriate, 
the  Director  shall  cooperate  with  agency 
heads  In  making  the  reviews  required  by  this 
subsection. 


(c)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  statute,  prescribe  administrative 
guidelines  and  management  controls  to  be 
applicable  to  advisory  committees.  The 
Director  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  provide  advice,  assistance,  guidance, 
and  leadership  to  advisory  committees  with  a 
view  to  the  Improvement  of  their  perform- 
ance. In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
subsection,  the  Director  shall  consider  the 
reoommendatlons  of  each  agency  head  with 
respect  to  means  of  improving  the  perform- 
ance of  the  advisory  committees  advising 
him.  The  Director  shall  cooperate  with  the 
CivU  Service  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  with  re- 
spect to  training  members  and  staffs  of  ad- 
visory committees. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  include  in  budget 
reoommendatlons  the  sums  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  expenses  of  advisory  committees. 
Including  the  expenses  for  publication  of 
their  reports  where  appropriate. 

RESPONSIBILITIES     OT    THE     PRESIDENT     AND     HIS 
DOMESTIC    COUNCIL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  assign  to  the 
Domestic  Council  responsibility  for  evalviat- 
Ing  and  taking  action,  where  ai^roprlate  with 
respect  to  all  public  recommendations  made 
to  him  by  Presidential  advisory  committees 
(except  to  the  extent  that  they  deal  with 
national  security  matters) . 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  a  Presidential 
advisory  committee  has  submitted  such  a 
public  repeal  to  the  President,  the  President 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  contain- 
ing his  views  on  any  recommendations  con- 
tained In  such  report  and  stating  either  his 
proposals  for  action  vrith  respect  to  the 
reoommendatlons  or  his  reasons  for  Inaction. 

(c)  The  President  shall,  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  calendar  year  (after  the 
year  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted) ,  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activ- 
ities, status,  and  changes  In  the  composition 
of  advisory  committees.  The  report  shall 
contain  the  name  of  every  advisory  commit- 
tee, the  date  of  and  authority  for  its  crea- 
tion, its  termination  date  or  the  date  it  is  to 
make  a  report.  Its  functions,  a  reference  to 
the  reports  It  has  submitted,  a  statement  of 
whether  It  Is  an  ad  hoc  or  continuing  body, 
the  dates  of  Its  meetings,  the  name  and  oc- 
cupation of  Its  current  members,  and  the 
total  estimated  annual  cost  to  the  United 
States  to  fund,  service,  supply,  and  maintain 
such  committee.  Such  report  shall  include 
a  list  of  advisory  committees  established  by 
statute  which  the  President  has  recom- 
mended abolishing  together  with  his  reasons 
therefor  and  the  recommendations  made  to 
the  President  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  together  with  re- 
sultant action. 

RESPONSEBIUTIES    OF   LIBRARY    OF   CONGRESS 

Sec.  7.  At  least  one  copy  of  each  report 
made  by  every  advisory  committee  and 
where  appropriate  background  papers  pre- 
pared by  consultants  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Librarian  of 
Congress  shall  establish  a  depository  for  such 
reports  where  they  shall  be  available  to  pub- 
lic inspection  and  use. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    AGENCT    HEADS 

Sec  8.  Each  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  subject 
to  applicable  statutes,  establish  administra- 
tive guidelines  and  management  controls  for 
advisory  committees  set  up  to  advise  him, 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  directives  of 
the  Director  under  section  5(c) .  An  Informa- 
tional system  relating  to  advisory  committees 
and  their  operation  shall  be  maintained  with- 
in each  department  or  agency. 

TERMINATION    OF    EXISTING    AOVISORT 
COMBIITTEES 

Sec.  9.  Each  advisory  committee  In  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  1b 
hereby  discontinued,  effective  on  the  last  day 
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of  the  second  calendar  year  which  begins 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  at  this  Act,  un- 
less prior  thereto  the  creating  authority  haa 
by  appropriate  action  continued  the  exist- 
ence of  such  committee.  The  property,  funds, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  apprt^rlatlons 
of  advisory  oommlttees  discontinued  by  this 
section  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Director 
shall  provide. 

ADMINISTRATION     OF     ADVISORY     COMMimES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the  statute  which  creates,  or  authorizes  the 
creation  of.  an  advisory  committee;  such 
committee  shaJl  terminate  within  two  years 
after  Its  creation. 

(b)  The  Director,  after  study  and  consul- 
tation with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
shall  establish  uniform  fair  rates  of  pay  for 
comparable  services  of  members,  staffs,  and 
consultants  of  advisory  committees  In  a 
manner  which  gives  appropriate  recogfnltlon 
to  the  responsibilities  and  quallflcstlons  re- 
quired and  other  relevant  factors.  Unless 
otherwise  provided  by  statute,  no  member 
of  an  advisory  committee  or  of  Its  staff  shall 
be  paid  compensation  for  his  services  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  QS-18  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in- 
cluding traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving  on 
the  business  of  the  advisory  committee  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently In  the  Government  service. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  or 
by  the  agency  head  which  creates  It.  each 
advisory  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
Its  chairman  but  not  less  than  two  times 
each  year  Minutes  of  each  meeting  of  each 
advisory  committee  shall  be  iiept  and  shall 
contain  a  record  of  the  fjersons  present,  a 
description  of  matters  dlsx;ussed  and  con- 
clusions reached,  and  copies  of  all  reports 
received.  Issued,  or  approved  by  the  advisory 
committee.  The  accuracy  of  all  minutes  shall 
be  certified  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visorj-  committee. 

(d)  Each  advisory  committee  shall  keep 
such  records  of  its  activities  as  will  fully 
disclose  the  disposition  of  any  funds  which 
may  be  at  Its  disposal  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  activities  in  carrying  out  Its 
functions.  The  Comptroller  Gener.al  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  cf  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
each  statutory  advisory  committee. 

(e)  Each  advisory  committee  is  authorized 
to  request  from  any  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions;  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  and  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  to  fxxrnlsh  such  information  to 
such  committee  upon  an  official  request 
therefor. 

ETTECTIVS    DATE 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  Roi-b  and  Ejtkctiveness  or  Pederal 
Advisort  CoMMmrEES  (H.  Rept.  No.  91- 
1731) 

recommendations 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions makes  the  following  recommendations 
for  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  time,  effort 
and  money  invested  In  the  use  of  existing  or 
new  advisory  and  Interagency  groups  as  in- 
struments of  Government. 

A.  Philosophy  and  policy 

1.  The  Congress  should  spell  out  In  public 
law  the  philosophy  behind  and  need  for  ad- 
visory bodies  and  definitively  establish  policy 
and  administrative  criteria  for  their  use  at 
all  levels  of  government. 


The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, in  its  continuing  study,  should  under- 
take the  work  necessary  to  determine  the 
leaslblUty  and  language  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

2  When  considering  the  creation  of  an 
advisory  commission,  committee,  or  coun- 
cil. Congress  should  recognize  that  much  of 
the  exploration  of  facts  can  be  performed 
either  under  the  auspices  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Congress  or  by  existing 
agency  advisory  committees. 

Whenever  possible  Congressional  commit- 
tees should  be  utilized  to  take  advantage  of 
their  exjjertlse,  and  available  resources  to 
accomplish  what  might  otherwise  be  dele- 
gated to  an  advisory  body.  This  is  not  always 
possible  due  to  Jurisdictional  problems  and 
for  other  reasons.  However,  whenever  possi- 
ble Congress  should  carry  out  such  func- 
tions in  order  to  maintain  Its  primary  role  of 
setting  statutory  policy  for  the  nation. 

Standing  legislative  committees  should 
take  note  of  the  existing  advisory  committees 
to  government  within  their  Jurisdiction.  At 
present  this  is  not  possible  because  there  la 
no  source  In  the  executive  branch  that  can 
provide  the  Congress  with  the  necessary  In- 
formation. 

3.  In  creating  a  temporary  or  ad  hoc  public 
advisory  body  the  CongresB  should  provide  it 
with  adequate  guidelines  and  policy  criteria. 

Such  guidelines  should  Include  a  clearly 
defined  mission,  balanced  representation,  as- 
surance of  autonomy,  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  funds,  a  time  certain  for  termina- 
tion, a  time  certain  for  submission  of  any 
report,  a  release  procedure  for  the  report, 
the  right  to  obtain  information  from  the 
departments  .ind  agencies,  a  direction  that 
departments  and  agencies  should  provide  the 
committee  with  requested  information  and 
a  mandate  that  the  executive  branch  should 
provide  administrative  and  housekeeping 
sorvlces. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  general  statute,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  update,  revise  and  restate  its  advisory 
and  interagency  committee  policy  to  Insure 
that  adequate  administrative  guidelines  and 
policy  criteria  exist. 

The  Office  cf  Management  and  Budget 
should  move  vigorously  to  update,  revise  and 
amend  the  existing  guidelines.  Publicly  an- 
nounced Presidential  advisory  committees  as 
well  as  Interagency  committees  chaired  by 
the  President  and  Vice  President  should  be 
Included  within  the  scope  of  the  new  rules. 
Further,  the  revised  rules  of  operation  should 
be  applicable  to  all  committees  created  by 
public  law,  providing  they  do  not  conflict 
with  statutory  guidelines.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  should  have  the  super- 
visory management  responsibility  for  both 
Interagency  and  advisory  committees. 

5.  Presidential  advisory  and  Interagency 
committees  In  existence  for  more  than  two 
years  with  a  budget  and  staff  should  secure 
authorization  from  the  Congress  for  con- 
tinuation and  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
budget  and  the  appropriations  process. 

6.  The  President  should  establish  respon- 
sibility with  the  Domestic  Council  for  evalua- 
tion and  follow-up  action,  If  appropriate,  of 
the  public  reports  made  to  the  President 
by  Interagency  or  advisory  groups,  not  related 
to  national  security  mattersL 

Many  reports  and  their  recommendations 
are  of  great  Importance.  If  they  receive  no 
consideration,  they  have  little  or  no  value. 
The  Domestic  Council  with  staff  has  been 
established  by  statute.  Evaluation  of  advis- 
ory body  reports  is  a  proper  function  for  the 
Council  to  perform  In  its  policy  role.  Unless 
decisions  are  fed  Into  organized  machinery, 
there  Is  very  little  effective  follow  through 
for  worthwhile  proposals. 

7.  The  President  should  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  one  year  of  receipt  of  the  public 
report  of  an  advisory  group  made  to  the 
President,  his  views  on  the  concluslooa  and 
recommendations,  and  state  either  his  pro- 


posals and  actions  or  his  reasons  for  non- 
action. 

This  procedure  would  help  to  Justify  the 
Investment  In  advisory  groups  and  their 
utilization.  It  would  assure  that  Govern- 
ment funds  would  not  b«  wasted  but  used 
as  economically  and  efficiently  as  poeslble. 
Because  this  procedure  provides  for  account- 
ability to  the  public  and  the  Congress.  It 
would  insure  more  discriminating  use  of 
advisory  groups. 

B.  Reporting  and  follow-up 

8.  Tlie  President  should  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress,  which  can  be  di- 
rected to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  on  the  activities,  status  and 
changes  in  the  composition  of  Interagency 
and  advisory  bodies.  The  report  should  list 
statutory  committees.  Interagency  and  ad- 
visory, which  the  President  recommends  abol- 
ishing and  the  reasons  for  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

Included  with  the  list  of  committees  should 
be  White  House  Conferences,  publicly  an- 
nounced Presidential  commissions  and  task 
forces.  A  copy  of  the  report  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register, 
National  Archives  and  Record  Service,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  Informa- 
tional use  by  the  United  States  Government 
Organizational  Manual  and  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
of  the  Congress  for  use  in  making  up  the 
Congressional  Directory. 

The  report  should  contain  the  name  of  the 
committee,  the  date  created,  authority  for 
creation,  termination  or  report  date,  func- 
tion, submitted  report(s),  status  as  an  ad 
hoc  or  continuing  body,  dates  of  meetings, 
names  and  occupations  of  current  members 
and  total  estimated  annual  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fund,  service,  supply  and  main- 
tain such  committee.  The  report  would  be  of 
Interest  to  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  public  as  advisory  groups  are  estab- 
lished, either  pursuant  to  law  or  to  facilitate 
carrying  out  responsibilities  vested  In  the 
President  or  executive  agencies. 

C.  Federal  organization  and.  management 

9.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  be  strengthened  as  to  Its  committee 
management  mission.  This  would  necessitate 
the  creation  within  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  of  a  Committee  Management  Sec- 
retariat. There  should  be  an  annual  sys- 
tematic review  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  department  or  agency  heads 
of  the  current  need  for  all  Interagency  and 
advisory  committees.  This  should  also  In- 
clude a  review  of  membership  and  staff. 

The  OMB  should  oversee  the  overall  agency 
advisory  system  and  the  use  of  experts  and 
consultants  who  serve  on  advisory  committees 
within  Government  to  determine  whether 
their  use  Is  proper  and  in  line  with  commit- 
tee management  guidelines.  OMB  should 
provide  the  leadership  and  stimulation 
needed  to  get  the  departments  and  agencies 
to  do  the  committee  management  Job  they 
ought  to  be  doing.  The  Office  should  main- 
tain a  comprehensive  Information  system 
concerning  governmental  advisory  commit- 
tees. OMB  should  have  staff  to  carry  out 
these  functions.  The  resulting  savings  In  the 
economy  and  operation  of  committees  prob- 
ably would  far  exceed  the  cost. 

A  small  and  carefully  selected  number  of 
career  officials,  experienced  In  Government 
and  in  the  management  of  committees, 
should  be  recruited  for  a  central  secretariat 
and  made  available  to  the  presidential  com- 
missions, committees  and  task  forces  created 
each  year.  The  Individuals  should  be  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  areas  of  administration, 
housekeeping,  budgeting  and  funding.  The 
Office  should  work  cloeely  vrtth  the  General 
Services  Administration  In  obtaining  q>ace, 
desks,  audio-visual  materials,  conference 
rooms,  other  equipment  and  services,  and 
be  available  to  help  evaluate  future  needs 
for  resources. 
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10.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  help  to  Improve  the  performance  of 
committees  through  education  and  training 
programs. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  provides 
training  In  management  subjects  to  which 
the  departments  and  agencies  send  repre- 
resentatlves,  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  should  cooperate  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  establishing  training 
courses  In  committee  management  from 
which  agency  and  committee  personnel  could 
benefit.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
promote  and  coordinate  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

11.  The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
together  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  study  the  varying  rates  of  payment 
per  day  for  consultant  members  of  advisory 
bodies  and  establish  uniform  government 
rates  lor  comparable  services. 

The  review  should  Include  the  various 
public  laws  Involved. 

12  Departments  and  agencies  should  es- 
tablish fixed  procedures  and  responsibilities 
for  committee  management  and  reporting. 
Departments  and  agencies  should  maintain 
complete  and  accurate  records  on  all  com- 
mittees. 

To  be  effective,  the  committee  manage- 
ment responsibUlty  should  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  organizational  level  such  as 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Undersecretary, 
Assistant  Secretary,  or  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector. Each  department  and  agency  should 
be  requested  to  submit  an  annual  report 
containing  data  on  all  committees  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  by  April  30. 

13.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  promptly  consider  the  recommen- 
dations contained  In  the  annual  reports  con- 
cerning committees  submitted  by  the  agen- 
cies and  departments  and  should  act  ex- 
peditiously upon  them.  This  should  aid  In 
the  prompt  elimination  of  committees  for 
which  a  need  no  longer  exists. 

14.  A  permanent  depository  within  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  should  be  created  where  the  pub- 
lic reports  of  advisory  groups  would  be  avail- 
able. All  commissions  and  committees  should 
be  required  to  forward  a  copy  of  their  re- 
ports and  appropriate  background  papers 
from  consultants  to  the  depository  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

D.  Committee  management 
15    Public    advisory    committees    dealing 
with   public  policy  Issues  should  be  as  in- 
dependent as  possible  and  free  from  Influence 
from  the  source  of  their  appointment. 

Members  of  a  committee  and  Its  staff  must 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  collusion  or  con- 
flict of  Interest.  Committees  must  not  ac- 
quire a  feeling  of  being  obliged  to  defer 
to  any  authority;  otherwise  they  cannot  do 
an  objective  task  of  reviewing  the  problems 
or  programs  belonging  to  that  authority  or 
problems  affecting  that  authority.  This  rec- 
ommendation is  not  directed  at  either  tech- 
nical or  very  short  term  ad  hoc  groups  whose 
mission  Is  to  Implement  or  advise  on  a  pro- 
gram task.  The  members  of  the  advisory 
body  must  be  siifficlently  Involved  to  Impose 
the  required  sense  of  direction  on  the  staff. 

16.  The  scope  of  the  mission  of  a  com- 
mittee should  be  defined  clearly. 

A  charter  with  vague  goals  and  broad 
authority  leads  to  the  loss  of  valuable  time 
and  effort  when  the  committee  attempts  to 
determine  what  It  Is  supposed  to  do. 

A  committee  should  have  the  authority  to 
obtain  Information  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  mission,  and  governmental  agencies 
should  be  obliged  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion 

17.  Advisory  gorups  should  be  provided 
balanced  and  broader  representation  through 
appointment  of  members  from  varying  social 
and  economic  constituencies. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
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should  be  given  the  function  of  overseeing 
this  requirement. 

Many  of  the  current  advisory  groups  are 
composed  of  Individuals  associated  with  the 
Involved  program  or  mission.  Effort  should  be 
made  by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
government  to  Include  a  greater  number  of 
"non-expert"  Interested  and  knowledgeable 
Individuals  on  each  advisory  group.  The  de- 
partments and  agencies  should  review  their 
procedures  to  Instire  that  a  greater  number 
of  such  public  members  are  appointed.  In- 
clusion of  environmentalists,  consumers, 
geographic  representatives,  nonlnvolved  per- 
sons and  others  would  be  helpful  In  provid- 
ing a  balance  to  a  group. 

Industry  advisory  conunlttees  are  required 
under  Executive  Order  11007  to  be  reason- 
ably representative  of  the  group  of  industries 
or  the  single  Industry  to  which  the  commit- 
tee relates. 

18.  Congress  should  provide  advisory  groups 
with  the  funds  to  publish  their  work  when  it 
involves  public  studies  and  reports. 

19.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
with  the  departments  and  agencies  should 
make  certain  that  appointment  to  continu- 
ing advisory  committees  be  for  a  limited 
period  of  time. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  determine  through  study  the  stand- 
ards for  what  this  period  of  time  shovild  be. 

20.  Adequate  procedures  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  termination  of  all  committees, 
both  Interagency  and  advisory,  created  by 
statute  or  other  means. 

Provisions  should  be  made  In  the  docu- 
ment of  creation,  regulation,  OMB  guidelines, 
or  executive  order.  If  one  exists,  for  a  means 
or  time  certain  to  terminate  the  committee. 


ExECtTTiVE   Order    1 1007 

prescribing    REGDX.ATIONS   FOB   THE   FORMATION 
AND    USE    OF    ADVISORT     COMMITTEES 

Whereas  the  departments  and  agencies 
Of  the  Government  frequently  make  use  of 
advisory  committees;  and 

Whereas  the  information,  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations obtained  through  advisory 
committees  are  beneflclal  to  the  operations 
of  the  Government;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  impose  uniform 
standards  for  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  follow  In  forming  and 
using  advisory  committees  In  order  that  such 
committees  shall  function  at  all  times  in 
consonance  with  the  antitrust  and  conflict 
of  Interest  laws: 

Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes, and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
Is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  regulations  prescribed  In 
this  order  for  the  formation  and  use  of  ad- 
visory committees  shall  govern  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  specific  law. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  herein. 

(a)  The  term  "advisory  committee"  means 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  council, 
conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  similar 
group,  or  any  subcommittee  or  other  sub- 
group thereof,  that  Is  formed  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  In  the 
Interest  of  obtaining  advise  or  recommenda- 
tions, or  for  any  other  purpose,  and  that  Is 
not  composed  wholly  of  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government.  The  term  also  includes 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  council, 
conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  simi- 
lar group,  or  any  subcommittee  or  other  sub- 
group thereof,  that  Is  not  formed  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency,  but  only  during  any 
period  when  It  Is  being  utilized  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
Government-formed  advisory  committee. 

(b)  The  term  "Industry  advisory  commit- 
tee" means  an  advisory  committee  composed 
predominantly  of  members  or  representatives 
of  a  single  Industry  or  group  of  related  In- 
dustriee,  or  of  any  subdivision  of  a  single 


Industry  made   on  a  geographic,  service  or 
product  basis. 

Sec.  3.  No  advisory  committee  shall  be 
formed  or  utilized  by  any  department  or 
agency  unless 

(a)  sp>eclflcally  authorized  by  law  or 

(b)  specifically  determined  as  a  matter  of 
formal  record  by  the  head  of  the  dep>artment 
or  agency  to  be  In  the  public  Interest  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  duties 
imposed  on  that  department  or  agency  by 
law. 

Sec.  4.  Unless  specifically  authorized  by 
law  to  the  contrary,  no  committee  shall  be 
utilized  for  functions  not  solely  advisory, 
and  determinations  of  action  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  matters  upon  which  an  ad- 
visory committee  advises  or  recommends 
shall  be  made  solely  by  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  5.  Each  Industry  committee  shall  be 
reasonably  representative  of  the  group  of  In- 
dustries, the  single  industry,  or  the  geo- 
graphical, service,  or  product  segment  there- 
of to  which  it  relates,  taking  into  account 
the  size  and  function  of  business  enterprises 
in  the  industry  or  Industries,  and  their  loca- 
tion, affiliation,  and  competitive  status, 
among  other  factors.  Selection  of  industry 
members  shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
statute,  be  limited  to  individuals  actively 
engaged  in  operations  In  the  particular  In- 
dustry, industries,  or  segments  concerned, 
except  where  the  department  or  agency 
head  deems  such  limitations  would  interfere 
with  effective  committee  operation. 

Sec  6.  The  meetings  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee formed  or  used  by  a  department  or 
agency  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
rules: 

(a)  No  meeting  shall  be  held  except  at 
the  call  of,  or  with  the  advance  approval  of, 
a  full-time  salaried  officer  or  employee  of 
the  department  or  agency,  and  with  an 
agenda  formulated  or  approved  by  such 
officer  or  employee. 

(b)  All  meetings  shall  be  under  the  chair- 
manship, or  conducted  in  the  presence  of,  a 
full-time  salaried  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  who  shall  have  the  authority 
and  be  required  to  adjourn  any  meeting 
whenever  he  consider  adjournment  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest. 

(c)  For  advisory  committees  other  than  In- 
dustry advisory  committees,  minutes  of  each 
meeting  shall  be  kept  which  shall,  as  a  min- 
imum, contain  a  record  of  persons  present, 
a  description  of  matters  discussed  and  con- 
clusions reached,  and  copies  of  all  reports 
received,  issued,  or  approved  i>j  the  commit- 
tee. The  accuracy  of  all  minutes  shall  be 
certified  to  by  a  full-time  salaried  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  present  during 
the  proceedings  recorded. 

(d)  A  verbatim  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
all  proceedings  at  each  meeting  of  an  In- 
dustry advisory  committee.  Including  the 
nsunes  of  all  persons  present,  their  affiliation, 
and  the  capacity  In  which  they  attend: 
Provided,  That  where  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  formally  determines  that  a 
verbatim  transcript  would  Interfere  with  the 
proper  functioning  of  such  a  committee  or 
would  be  Impracticable,  and  that  waiver  of 
the  requirement  of  a  verbatim  transcript  is 
in  the  public  Interest,  he  may  authorize  in 
lieu  thereof  the  keeping  of  minutes  which 
shall,  as  a  minimum,  contain  a  record  of 
persons  present,  a  description  of  matters  dis- 
cussed and  conclusions  reached,  and  copies 
of  all  reports  received.  Issued  or  approved  by 
the  committee.  The  accuracy  of  all  minutes 
shall  be  certified  to  by  a  full-time  salaried 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  present 
during  the  proceedings  recorded. 

(e)  Industry  advisory  committees  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  receive,  compile,  or  discuss 
data  or  reports  showing  the  current  or  pro- 
jected commercial  operations  of  identified 
business  enterprises. 

(f)  In   the   case   of   advisory   commltteea 
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other  than  Industry  advisory  committees,  the 
department  or  agency  bead  may  waive  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  contained  In 
subsection  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section 
when  be  formally  determines  that  compli- 
ance therewith  would  Interfere  with  the 
proper  functioning  of  such  a  conmilttee  or 
would  be  Impracticable,  that  adequate  pro- 
visions are  otherwise  made  to  Insure  that 
committee  operation  Is  subject  to  Govern- 
ment control  and  purpose,  and  that  waiver  of 
the  requirement  Is  in  the  public  interest. 

Szc.  7.  The  bead  of  each  department  or 
agency  sponsoring  an  advisory  committee 
may  prescribe  additional  regulations,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  order,  to  govern  the  formation  or  use  of 
such  committees,  or  the  appointment  of 
members  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  An  advisory  committee  whose  dura- 
tion Is  not  otherwise  fixed  by  law  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  2  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  formation  unless  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  by  which  It  U  utilized 
determines  In  writing  not  more  than  60  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  2-year  p)eriod 
that  its  continued  existence  Is  in  the  public 
Interest.  A  like  determination  by  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  head  shall  be  required  not 
more  than  60  days  prior  to  the  end  of  each 
subsequent  2-year  period  to  continue  the  ex- 
istence of  such  committee  thereafter.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  the  date  of  forma- 
tion of  an  advisory  committee  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  publication  of  this  order  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  July  1.  1960.  or  the  actual 
date  of  Its  formation,  whichever  is  later. 

Sec.  9.  The  requirements  of  this  order  shall 
not   apply: 

(a)  to  any  advisory  committee  for  which 
Congress  by  statute  has  specified  the  pur- 
pose, composition  and  conduct  unless  and  to 
the  extent  such  statute  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  forma- 
tion or  use  of  such  committee: 

(b)  to  any  advisory  committee  composed 
wholly  of  representatives  of  State  or  local 
agencies  or  charitable,  religious,  educational, 
civic,  social  welfare,  or  other  similar  non- 
profit organizations: 

(c)  to  any  local,  regional,  or  national  com- 
mittee whose  sole  function  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  for  public  agencies,  or 
to  any  local  civic  committee  whose  primary 
function  Is  that  of  rendering  a  public  serv- 
ice other  than  giving  advice  or  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Government. 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Each  department  and  agency 
utilizing  advisory  committees  shall  publish 
In  its  annual  report,  or  otherwise  publish 
annually,  a  list  of  such  committees,  includ- 
ing the  names  and  affiliations  of  their  mem- 
bers, a  description  of  the  function  of  each 
committee  and  a  statement  of  the  dates  of 
Its  meetings:  Provided,  That  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  may  waive 
this  requirement  where  he  determines  that 
such  annual  publication  would  be  unduly 
costly  or  Impracticable,  but  shall  make  such 
Information  available,  upon  request,  to  the 
Congress,  the  President,  or  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)  A  copy  of  each  such  report  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  all 
records  and  files  of  advisory  committees.  In- 
cluding agenda,  transcripts  or  notes  of  meet- 
ings, studies,  analyses,  reports  or  other  data 
compilations  or  working  papers,  made  avail- 
able to  or  prepared  by  or  for  any  such  ad- 
visory committee,  shall  be  made  available, 
upon  request  by  the  Attorney  General,  to 
his  duly  authorized  representatives,  subject 
to  such  security  restrictions  as  may  be  prop- 
erly Imposed  on  the  materials  Involved. 

Sec.  11.  This  order  supersedes  the  directive 
of  February  2,  1959.  entitled  "Standards  and 
Procedures  for  the  Utilization  of  Public  Ad- 
visory Committees  by  Government  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies,"  and  all  provisions  of 


prior  Executive  orders  to  the  extent  they 
are  Inconsistent  herewith. 

John  F.  Kxnkxdt. 

Tim  Whttk  House,  February  26,  1962. 

[FS,.  Etoct.  62-2073.  Piled,  Feb.  27,  1962; 
11:34  a.m.l  [27  FJl.  1875,  1876.  1877;  2-28- 
62). 

OMB  CiBCtJLAR  No.  A-63 
Executive   Oitice   op   the   Presi- 
dent, Bureau  op  the  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  2,  1964. 
Circular  No.  A-63. 
To  the  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and 

Establishments. 
Subject:    Management  of   Interagency  com- 
mittees. 

1.   FURPOSB   AND   SCOPE 

This  circular  sets  forth  general  guidelines 
and  Instructions  for  the  establishment,  use, 
and  termination  of  Interagency  committees. 
To  the  extent  consistent  with  law,  It  ap- 
plies to  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  circular,  the  term 
"Interagency  committee"  means  any  formally 
constituted  committee,  board,  commission, 
council,  conference,  panel,  task  force,  or 
other  similar  group,  or  any  subcommittee  or 
other  subgroup  thereof,  that  is  composed  of 
officers  or  employees  of  more  than  one  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  and 
that  Is  organized  to  meet  from  time  to  time 
(or  purposes  of  formulating  advice  or  recom- 
mendations, or  for  any  other  stated  purpose. 

Executive  Order  No.  11007  of  February  26. 
1962.  prescribes  certain  regulations  regard- 
ing the  use  of  public  advisory  committees. 
There  are  a  few  such  committees  which  have 
members  from  two  or  more  Federal  agencies 
In  Eulditlon  to  the  public  members.  Such 
coHMnlttees  are  also  Included  within  the  scope 
of  this  circular  which  establishes  additional 
(and  complementary)  guidelines  regarding 
Interagency  committees. 

2.    GENERAL    POLICIES 

(a)  Res-ponsibility  for  committees. — The 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  inter- 
agency committees  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
committees)  rests  with  the  chairmen  of 
such  committees  or.  in  cases  where  a  sub- 
ordinate official  chairs  a  committee,  with  the 
head  of  his  department  or  agency.  The  chair- 
man should  be  held  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  committee  activities.  Dual  or  ro- 
tating chairmanships  may  have  the  effect  of 
confusing  or  dividing  responsibility  for  the 
committee's  work  and  should  generally  be 
avoided. 

TTie  chairman  should  direct  the  adminis- 
trative arrangement  for  the  committee  in- 
cluding the  calling  of  meetings  and  prepara- 
tion of  agenda  and  reports.  Secretariat  serv- 
ices should  generally  be  provided  In  full  by 
the  chairing  agency. 

(6)  Agency  contributions. — Contributions 
by  member  agencies  (other  than  the  chair- 
ing agency)  to  the  support  of  committees 
should  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  subjects 
to  be  considered  are  within  the  scope  of 
authority  and  responsibility  of  several  agen- 
cies and  no  single  agency  has  paramount 
responsibility.  If  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee meet  this  test  and  If  it  Is  not  prac- 
ticable for  the  chairing  agency  to  provide 
for  the  full  support  of  the  committee,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  time  of  agency  staff  and  other 
participation  in  kind  before  tran  fers  of 
funds  are  proposed. 

Contributions  by  members  which  take  the 
form  or  payments  of  funds  should  be  used 
only  In  those  cases  where  the  need  is  so 
compelling  or  urgent  that  the  committee 
must  be  established  Immediately  and  no 
practicable  alternative  can  be  found  to  meet 
Its  immediate  financial  needs.  Financing  of 


the  activities  of  the  committee  through  a 
single  agency,  if  feasible,  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  next 
budget  submission  at  the  chairing  agency. 

(c)  Approval  of  exceptions. — There  may  be 
circumstances  In  which  the  special  needs  of  a 
committee  require  a  dual  or  rotating  chair- 
manship or  In  which  contributions  of  funds 
by  member  agencies  are  required.  In  such 
cases,  the  prior  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  be  obtained. 
At  that  time,  consideration  will  also  be  given 
to  any  special  funding  and  administration 
support  arrangements  required  by  commit- 
tees with  dual  or  rotating  chairmanships. 
In  the  case  of  existing  committees  which 
have  dual  or  rotating  chairmen  or  are  fi- 
nanced by  transfers  of  funds  from  several 
agencies,  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  be  obtained  if 
such  arrangements  are  to  be  continued  when 
the  committees  are  extended  beyond  2  years 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2(g)  of  this 
circular. 

(d)  Functions  of  committees . — Committees 
are  established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  necessary  Interagency  consideration 
or  coordination  of  executive  branch  pro- 
grams or  problems.  Committees  should 
be  used  for  such  functions  as  advising,  in- 
vestigating, making  reports  or  recommenda- 
tions, exchanging  views,  and  so  forth.  Re- 
sponsibility for  performance  of  operating  or 
executive  functions,  such  as  making  deter- 
minations or  administering  programs,  should 
not  be  assigned  to  committees.  The  commit- 
tee's "terms  of  reference"  should  be  defined 
as  accurately  as  p>osslble:  that  is,  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  committee's  assignment, 
the  official  to  whom  the  committee  will  re- 
port, and  what  It  is  that  the  committee  Is 
expected  to  do,  for  example,  advise.  Investi- 
gate, report,  recommend,  and  so  forth. 

(e)  Method  of  establishment. — Commit- 
tees should  be  established.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, by  means  which  permit  maximum  flex- 
ibility in  determining  the  membership, 
functions,  and  duration  of  the  p;roup.  There- 
fore, agencies  should  not  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  committees  by  legislation  unless 
there  Is  a  clear  need  to  do  so.  Further,  pro- 
posals to  establish  committees  by  Execuiive 
order  should  be  limited  generally  to  cases 
where  specific  delegations  of  statutory  au- 
thority or  formal  assignments  of  responsibil- 
ity are  being  made  to  a  number  of  agencies 
and  a  coordinating  committee  Is  to  be  util- 
ized. Committees  dealing  with  general  prob- 
lems of  Interagency  coordination  or  cooper.i- 
tlon.  which  can  be  set  up  appropriately  under 
existing  authority,  should  be  established  by 
less  formal  documents  such  as  memoranda 
of  agreement,  exchange  of  letters,  etc.  If  they 
are  to  be  standing  committees,  notice  of  their 
establishment  or  extension  (under  section 
2(g)  of  this  circular)  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  In  order  to  facilitate 
convenient  and  permanent  reference  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  unless  this  would  be  Inconsist- 
ent with  law  or  regulations,  or  where  such 
publication  would  not  be  in  the  national  in- 
ter :?st. 

(/i  Committee  membership. — In  order  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  committees,  the  mem- 
bership should  be  limited  to  those  agencies 
having  a  substantial  Interest  In  all  major 
facets  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Agen- 
cies having  a  limited  Interest  In  a  commit- 
tee's work  should  be  Invited  to  participate 
when  matters  concerning  their  area  of  in- 
terest are  to  be  considered.  Informal  reports 
should  be  made  to  interested  but  nonpartlcl- 
patlng  agencies,  as  necessary. 

(g)  Duration  of  committees. — Standing 
committees  should  be  established  only  when 
the  subject  matter  clearly  Indicates  that  ben- 
efit will  accrue  from  recurrent  group  consid- 
eration or  coordination.  Temporary  commit- 
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tees  or  ad  hoc  handling  and  disposition 
should  be  used  for  transitory  matters.  Stand- 
ing committees  should  be  terminated  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  ordinarily  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year  after  that 
in  which  they  were  established.  If  the  chair- 
ing agency  determines  In  writing  that  the 
continuation  of  the  committee  beyond  2  years 
is  necessary.  Its  life  may  be  extended  for 
one  or  more  additional  2-year  periods  or  for 
a  shorter  time. 

In  case  of  committees  established  by  law. 
Executive  order,  or  pursuant  to  Presidential 
direction,  the  head  of  the  chairing  agency 
shall  advise  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  If  he  believes  that  a  committee 
should  be  extended  beyond  2  years.  The  Di- 
rector will  make  such  reconunendations  to 
the  President  as  may  be  appropriate  regard- 
ing the  amendment  of  laws.  Executive  orders, 
or  Presidential  directives  dealing  with  such 
committees. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  circular,  the  date 
of  formation  of  a  committee  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  committee  was  established.  In  the  case 
of  committees  established  prior  to  July  1. 
1962,  the  date  of  formation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  June  30,  1962.  (Extensions  of  commit- 
tees also  covered  by  Eiiecutlve  Order  11007 
will  be  handled  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  order  and  will  be  reported  on 
under  this  circular  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  extension  occurs.) 

3.    committee    management    LIAISON 

The  head  of  each  agency  responsible  for  the 
management  of  committees  shall  designate 
an  officer  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  responsibilities  under  this  circular.  The 
name,  title,  office,  and  telephone  number  of 
this  officer  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  by  May  31,  1964.  Changes 
In  the  designation  of  such  officers  should  be 
reported  promptly. 

4.    COMMITTEZ    IIANAGEMKMT 

The  head  of  each  agency  will  Issue  such 
internal  agency  orders  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  policies  \uider  this  circular. 
As  a  minimum,  such  Issuances  should  pro- 
vide for  maintenance  of  a  file  containing  the 
Information  listed  In  the  attachment  of  each 
committee  and  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
agency. 

s.  momknclatttrx 

In  order  to  achieve  uniformity  within  the 
executive  branch,  designation  of  types  of 
committees,  established  hereafter,  should  be 
In  accordance  with  the  following  schedules: 

(a)  The  terms  "commission,"  "council,"  or 
"board"  may  be  confused  with  independent 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  and  should 
be  reserved  for  committees  established  by 
legislation. 

(b)  All  Interagency  groups  of  a  continu- 
ing nature  (standing  committees)  estab- 
lished by  other  means  should  be  called  "com- 
mittees" and  their  subordinate  units  should 
be  called  "subcommittees." 

(c)  All  ad  hoc  groups  should  have  titles 
giving  a  clear  indication  of  their  temporary 
status.  Terms  such  as  conference,  task  force, 
team,  party,  group,  panel,  etc.,  can  be  used 
to  denote  such  groups. 

Where  feasible,  committees  already  in  ex- 
istence should  have  their  titles  changed  (at 
the  time  of  their  extension  or  otherwise)  in 
order  to  bring  them  Into  conformity  with  the 
preceding  guidelines. 

6.    REPORTS 

Each  agency  shall  submit  a  report  on  the 
committees  and  subcommittees  which  It 
chairs  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
April  30  of  each  year,  covering  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  Include  the 
following  Inf M-matlon : 

(a)  The  names  of  committees  established 


by  legislation,  Executive  order,  or  at  the 
direction  of  the  President  which  are  In  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  report  and,  when  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  secUon  2(g) 
of  this  circular,  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  continuation  of  such  committees. 

(b)  The  names  of  oommlttees  which  are 
supjxM-ted  by  interagency  contribution  of 
funds  or  which  have  dual  or  rotating  chair- 
manships and.  when  required  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(c)  of  this  circular,  pro- 
posals regarding  the  continuation  of  such 
arrangements. 

(c)  Notice  of  the  Intended  continuation  of 
committees  beyond  2  years  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(g)  of  this  circular.  Such 
reports  shall  contain  an  explanation  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  oommlttee  and  the 
reasons  for  its  continuation. 

(d)  The  nximber  of  all  other  oommlttees 
and  subcommittees  classified  as  standing  or 
ad  hoc.  and;  for  each  category,  the  number 
created,  the  number  terminated,  and  the 
number  In  existence  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(The  first  report  under  this  circular  should 
be  submitted  by  May  31,  1964.  In  the  case  of 
committees  whose  date  of  formation  Is 
deemed  to  be  June  30,  1962,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  above,  the  first  report 
shall  include  the  information  required  in 
connection  with  the  continuation  of  such 
committees.) 

Inquiries  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
about  this  circular  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Organization  (code 
128,  ext.  21764). 

KeRMIT    GOEIX3N, 

Director. 


Attachment — Circular  No.  A-63 

DATA  TO   BE  MAINTAINED  IN  AGENCY  COMMITTEE 
MANAGEMENT    PILES 

1.  Name  of  each  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  agency. 

2.  The  means  and  date  of  Its  establishment 
and  the  name  and  title  of  the  official  who 
established  the  committee. 

3.  The  departments  and  agencies  which  are 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
and  those  agencies  which  send  observers. 
Also,  the  names  and  titles  of  the  chairman 
and  other  members  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

4.  A  list  of  all  subcommittees  (and  their 
chairmen)  for  each  parent  oommlttee. 

5.  The  "terms  of  reference"  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  (as  described  in  sec- 
tion 2d). 

6.  The  estimated  duration  of  the  commit- 
tee or  suboommlttee. 

7.  A  description  of  the  financing  arrange- 
ments; a  statement  of  the  funding  source  or 
sources:  a  listing  of  agency  contributions, 
where  authorized;  and  a  statement  of  the 
authority  through  which  the  committee  Is 
given  financial  support. 

8.  An  estimate  of  all  other  costs  of  the  oom- 
mlttee, including  agency  staff  time  (other 
than  secretariat)  devoted  to  committee  work, 
except  in  cases  where  the  staff  time  repre- 
sents less  than  ooe-fourth  of  a  man-year. 

9.  The  secretariat  and  staff,  including  the 
size  and  organizational  location  or  an  esti- 
mate of  the  man-hours  required  for  per- 
forming secretariat  services,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  involved  In  the  pertarm- 
anoe  of  secretariat  functions. 

STTPPLKMENTART     INSTSUCTTONS     rOR     RSPORTS 

Under   Bureau   of   tbk   Bxtdgi:t   Ciscin.AS 

A-63 

The  following  Instructions  are  Issued  as  a 
Eup>plement  to  the  aimual  reporting  require- 
ments under  Circular  A-63,  due  April  30, 
1965.  They  are  designed  to  obtain  certain 
additional  data  along  with  the  agency  re- 


ports on  the  basis  of  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  prepare  Information  requested 
by  the  President  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on 
February  25.  They  also  clarify  some  of  the 
instructions  In  A-63  about  which  questions 
arose  during  last  year's  review. 

1.  The  regular  report  required  under  Cir- 
cular A-63,  section  6,  should  be  transmitted 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  and  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  following  Information: 

(a)  A  statement  that  an  assessment  has 
been  made  of  the  agency's  participation  in, 
as  well  as  chairmanship  of,  interagency  com- 
mittees and  that  the  report  reflects  steps 
taken  or  recommendations  to  eliminate  or 
modify  aU  unnecessary  or  outmoded  inter- 
agency committee  activities.  In  view  of  the 
President's  desire  that  the  work  of  all  com- 
mittees be  continuously  reviewed,  it  Is  sug- 
gested that  committees  extended  under  sec- 
tion 2(g)  at  the  time  of  last  year's  report  be 
reviewed  to  ascertain  whether  they  should  be 
continued.  No  specific  report  on  such  review 
win  be  required,  however,  under  section  6 
this  year. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  names  of  committees 
chaired  by  the  reporting  agency,  that  have 
been  abolished  during  fiscal  year   1965. 

(c)  A  list  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  reporting  agency  to  chairing  agencies 
suggesting  changes  In  the  terms  of  reference 
or  the  abolishment  of  committees. 

id)  A  list  of  committees  where  the  report- 
ing agency  has  withdrawn  from  regular 
membership. 

2.  The  regular  report  under  A-63  will  be 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  same  provi- 
sions as  last  year.  The  following  will  clarify 
some  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  course  of 
the  1964  review: 

(a)  Under  sections  6a  and  6b,  report  the 
names  of  all  such  committees  each  year,  even 
though  recommendations  are  required  In  al- 
ternate years  only. 

(b)  The  requirement  to  report  on  or  ob- 
tain Budget  Bureau  approval  for  transfers 
of  funds  extends  only  to  the  direct  support 
of  the  activities  of  a  committee  and  Its  staff. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  report  under  this  sec- 
tion the  support  of  projects  that  are  en- 
dorsed or  recommendeid  by  committees,  but 
carried  out  under  contract  with  one  of  the 
members. 

(c)  Section  6c  requires  certain  narrative 
information  to  be  supplied  in  support  of  in- 
tended continuation  of  committees  beyond 
2  years. 

(d)  Section  6d  requires  the  number  of 
all  other  committees:  that  is,  those  not  al- 
ready covered  by  sections  6  a,  b,  and  c. 

(c)  Where  recommendations  are  required 
(as  In  6a)  or  Budget  Bureau  approval  Is 
required  (as  in  6b)  sufficient  explanation 
should  be  supplied  so  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  can  determine  what  action 
would  be  appropriate  under  section  2g  or  sec- 
tion 2c  of  A-63. 

(/)  The  current  chairing  agency  of  a  com- 
mittee should  report  on  that  committee  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  make  any 
recommendation  or  determination  required 
under  the  circular,  regardless  of  whether 
another  agency  Is  considered  to  be  the  spon- 
soring agency  or  to  have  the  primary  Inter- 
est. The  current  chairing  agency  should 
consult  with  other  interested  agencies  In 
reaching  Its  conclusions.  A  committee  which 
has  dual  chairmen  should  be  reported  by 
both  agencies. 

(g)  As  indicated  in  section  1  of  the  cir- 
cular, its  provisions  apply  throughout  the 
subcommittees  In  the  same  way  as  to  com- 
mittees. Thus,  reports  under  6  a,  b  and  c  are 
to  Include  subcommittees. 

{h)  The  following  tabulation  should  be 
prepared  for  those  committees  chaired  by  the 
Eigency,  which  are  not  reported  under  sec- 
tions 6  a,  b,  and  c. 
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— ■ developments  of  the  economy.  Many  dif- 

commmle!     commmS^s        Total  ferent  measures  have  been  suggested  to 

accomplish  this  including  a  full-pledged 

"  "  ,  ,  general  wage  and  price  ceilings,  a  tem- 

Numb«r  otcommitte«s  In  eiisUnce  on  June  30  of  the  previous  rear  rvirorv  vcabp  unrf  nripp  "freeze"  the  P<5- 

Number  ol  committees  created,  or  expected  to  be  created,  during  ttie  reporting  year poiary  Wage  ana  price     iree«;,      uie  es- 

Numberol  committees  abollxhed.  or  expected  to  be  abolished,  during  the  reporting  year - tablishmcnt    Of    a    Voluntary    Wage-pnce 

Number  ot  committees  to  be  in  emlence  on  June  30  ot  the  current  year stabilization   review    board,   "jawboning" 

'  ~^  by    the    President,    the    restoration   of 

3.  General  reminders:  seeing  important  economic   growth  by     wage-price  "guideposts,"  and  the  levying 

(a)  i3  the  designation  of  a  committee  man-     ^he  increase  in  the  annual  rate  of  hous-     of  a  tax  penalty  on  excessive  price  in- 
agement  liaison  officer  current?  j^g  starts.  However,  I  believe  that  in  light     creases. 

(b)  Are  field  as  well  a«  headquarters  com-     ^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^  facing         Unless    relief    is   achieved   soon,   full 

°^<\THaTe  s^'b^n^^tik^  to  achieve  unl-  abroad  there  is  a  need  for  an  additional  controls  may  become  a  last  resort,  but 

formjty  of  nomenclature  to  the  extent  pro-  tool  to  implement  a  broadly  based  in-  they  do  not  address  the  basic  issue  of 

vided  in  section  5  of  the  circular?  comes  policy.  the  problem.  Additionally,  enforcement 

(d)  Has  provision  been  made  for  publlca-  Arthur   F.   Bums,   Chairman    of    the  would  be  virtually  impossible  iinder  pres- 

tion  In  the  Federal  Register  of  Information  pg^jgral  Reserve  Board,  recently  testl-  ent  social  and  political  conditions  and 

required  by  section  2c?  ggjj  before  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  would  be  effec- 

4.  Please  provide  four  copies  of  your  re-  ^^  ^^^^  Affairs  Committee  as  to  a  tive.  In  fact,  the  adoption  of  wage-price 
P*""'-                      ntunber    of    measures    that    might    be  ceilings  could  provide  a  false  encourage- 

T»   Mr  wT?onr-  taken.  Among  these  he  listed  the  estab-  ment  that  inflation  was  being  curbed  and 

Q   iQfifiT'hiiltn'^tabUsh  a  National  Ushment  of  a  high-level  Wage  and  Price  thus   undermine   the   determination  of 

T.^™/  wl^  S^r  St^biuSSon  Review  Board  which,  while  lacking  full  Congress  and  the  President  to  pursue 

^  a/I  ^  r,rnmnt^  »Vrf  Inpouraffe  Drice  enforcement  power,  would  have  broad  responsible  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

^H  L^e  TrT«?L^L5te^lith  thi  authority  to  investigate,  advise,  and  rec-  Moreover,  the  abrupt  adoption  of  ceUings 

™,Sii^  inlr^/^nd  coS  toflat^  R^-  ommend  on  price  and  wage  changes.  would  probably  present  many  problems 

?err^  to  S  ConSJtt^  ^n  B^i^g,  As  Chairman  Burns  pointed  out.  the  of  equity  because  it  would  Penalize  work- 

Hn,iffn<r  and  DrbaS^aS         '^'^^^  problem  is  a  multifaceted  one  and  re-  ers  whose  wage  increases  had  lagged  be- 

Housmg.  and  urban  Aiiau-s^  .        ^^       number  of  measures  be  hind  the  general  parade  as  weU  as  busi- 

^^     Tjorv-ir    AAr    Prp^iHPnt    T  Intro-        First,  on  the  list  of  measures  that  I  feel  price  increases.  Thus  I  seek  a  more  ac- 

^  ^V^^^?in^pSuh  i'  LtianBi  are  essential  in  the  Qght  against  infla-  ceptable  alternative, 

duce  today  a  bill  to  establish  a  Nafaona^              ^              responsibUity.  The  Joint  It  would  appear  to  be  too  late  for  mere 

Emergency     wage-Price     Ste^  Congressional  Committee  on  Reduction  "jawboning"    against   inflation    by   the 

Board  to  PfO'f oj^^^^^^^^^^l^^lf,  ^  of  Federal  Expenditures  reported  that  as  President  with  the  momentum  haying 

and  wage  decisions  consis^t  with  the                            ^     congress  has  increased  already  gathered   behind   the  spiral  of 

?"f^i?  SL'tTher^  is^  n^    of?Jch  a  estimated    outlkys  for  fiscal   1971   and  wages  and  prices.  Similarly    it  is  hard 

1^1      f  Jol  oi^  ^r^Rrird  «  one  1972  by  about  $610  million  and  $1,370  to  see  how  the  institution  of  wage-price 

I^^Pt    of    I^^effecUvT^  i^c^mes    policy  nillUon   respecUvely.  and  has  decreased  "guideposts"  would  be  effective  uiUess 

iimii  ?t  re^toSni  ionoSJcTtebiuS  estimated  receipts  for  these  2  fiscal  years  there  was  a  formal  Government  board  to 

Tn^a?i!.rtrt^rrhS^  toll  on  all  by  $157  million,  and  $2,657  million,  re-  help  obtain  compliance  with  them. 

Inflation  is  taking  a  heavy  toil  on  aii  ^^^^^.^^^^  rj^^  cumulative  effect  of  con-  Finally,  the  idea  of  a  surtax  on  profits 

OT^rv^'  in  inHn^trv  have  been  barely  gressional  actions  to  date  on  outlays  and  as  a  means  of  curbing  the  spiral  of  wages 

ah^tnke^^JS^eLitl   fitter  pay  revenues  is  to  increase  the  estimated  unl-  and  prices  is  completely  out  of  focus 

pwvf  ^fnr^iqfis  when^iXtiona%  Aed  budget  deficit  tor  fiscal  1971  by  $768  with  the  nature  of  the   spiral.  Such  a 

^n^«^  -.fXd  ?h^tof  u?  the  ave?aS  million  to  $19.3  bUlion  and  the  estimated  measure  would  fall  short  of  attacking 

w'^ek  V  iaif  hi^S$2rwlSe  i^atlon  unified  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1972  by  the  basic  problem  faced  in  the  cost-push 

w  ihim^  ?^  re^  S  dowJ  to  $2  72  $4,027  million  to  $15.7  bUUon.  Most  com-  type  of  inflation  we  are  experiencing  to- 

^J^Sii^pnnipnnflSlXn^have  Pleted    congressional    acUons    directly  day.  To  the  contrary,  it  would  make  so- 

KpSf  h«rH  hft  hv  rSnfexne^^  o?ho!;I-     affecting  outlays  and  receipts  affect  out-     lution  of  the  problem  through  new  tech- 
been  hard  ^'^byj^^^expens^^hoi^  »  ^^^  ^^     ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  difficult. 

ing.  medical  care,  and  other  goods  and  ^ys^^  ^^^^  .^i^  projected  surplus,  so  the  In  sum.  I  feel  that  we  must  prompUy 

^v^ma   HAnniP    Psneclallv    the   newly  projected   deficits  of   $25.5   billion    for  institute  a  more  formal  incomes  policy 

«,Jr^^   flnrtfh;vareDSd?utofSe  fiscal   1971   and  $23.1  billion  for  fiscal  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  halting  inflation. 

Xket  fS^  siiS  fl^U?  hom^    M^y  1972  in  Federal  funds  are  not  materially  The  basic  instruments  against  inflation 

frp  ffrrPrt  t!!^nm  to  s^all  TartaS  affected.  These  figures  are  very  disturb-  must  continue    to  be  responsible  fiscal 

,^ui  or  ti  moiS?^hL^       *P"^«°^  ing  and  point  up  the  need  for  Congress  and  monetary  policies.  But  as  a  supple- 

SrT£His«i\.TS  ^^^^^'s^^^^^S'r^  -^i^^:v:s^^^:i^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^     -^^r- increase  the  efficiency  Of     ^^^^^^^^^ 

bHS3x=s^oSiS?ct^^  ^o^^s^'^^is^^.^s^  ^^^:i£SJ^^^ 

Sf  SSitSianc^^^d  seT.?ce  it^  revise  ou?  labor  laws  particularly  so  far  pensation  back  into  line  with  the  rate  of 

of  mamtenance  ana  service  iiems.  national  emereencv  strikes  are  con-  Increase  of  productivity,  and  to  prevent 

A   contributing  factor  in   the   doUar  *f  JJf^°°*l  emergency  strutes  are  con  ^^^^^.^^        ^^^        unjustified        price 

crises  abroad  has  been  our  domestic  in-  cemea.                                   ^     *,  ,«.      ,  inrrea-ses 

flation.  InfiaUon  has  raised  the  price  of  ^  ™!;f;,S_^j^;;,r  J^^^^^^^^  "^¥S^National  Emergency  Wage-Price 

our  exports  and  made  them  less  competl-  ^^^.J^^'^^^/^^^^gV^l  VaS  proiraS  Stabilization  Board,  which  would  be  es- 

tive.  We  have  ended  up  with  a  balance-  more  enectiye  i-eaeraiu-amuyj  programs  .  j^^.     ,   j^            ^111    would  consist  of 

of-payments  deficit  and   an  excess   of  and  computerized  job  banks  three  memir?  to  be  appointed  by  the 

dollars  abroad.  ^.^And  flnaUy,  we  should  estebUsh  a  mu^-  ^^^^^7^,"^  the  SviS^d  cSns^t  of 

The  President's  economic  program  to  tifaceted  incomes  jwlcy  that  would  in-  JJf  g^^ate  jt  ^ould  prepare  and  publish 

combat  inflaUon  has  been  showing  re-  ^'''^^  l}'^''t'"^'rJ?L^J'J.f^^  S^d  s^darSs  uid  cXria  by  which  price 

suits.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re-  view  Board  to  i°7«stjgate    advise    and  decisions  can  be  measured  in 

ports  that  for  the  first  3  months  of  1971  recommend  on  price  and  wage  changes.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  inflationary  Impact  upon 

the  increase  in  consumer  prices  was  the  In  essence  the   idea  of  an   Incomes  economy   The  Board  would  also  be 

lowest  in  4  years.  The  2.7  percent  on  a  policy  is  to  employ  the  power  of  Govern-  ,v^  ^zed  Ix)  Investigate  and  direct  pub- 

seasonally  adjusted  annual  basis  is  evl-  ment  to  persuade  the  decisionmakers  to  *f  Jj^^n  to^IS  coiSrof  wl?e-price 

dence  that  the  President's  program  Is  keep  wage  and  price  increas^  consistent  ^f-*\J""°"  ^^^^^^^^2  ^  ^^^^ 

making  headway.  In  addition,  we  are  with  productivity  and  noninflationary  decisions.  The  Board  would  also  recom 
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mend  action  to  the  President  and  legis- 
lation to  Congress.  The  primary  power 
of  the  Board  would  rest  not  on  compul- 
sion, but  with  the  power  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  and  bring  public  pressure 
against  excessive  setUements  and  price 
increases. 

Although  the  administration  has  taken 
steps  in  the  direction  of  a  more  formal 
Incomes  policy  in  the  publication  of  pe- 
riodic inflation  alerts  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Purchasing  and  Regulations 
Review  Board  as  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Republicans 
last  year.  I  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Emergency  Wage-Price  Sta- 
bilization Board  is  an  essential  adjunct 
to  our  incomes  policy 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  1967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  shipping  in  U.S. 
vessels  of  products  purchased  with  loans 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  apply 
the  provisions  of  such  joint  resolution 
to  other  types  of  credit  assistance.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  shipping  in  U.S. 
vessels  of  products  purchased  with  loans 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  apply 
the  provisions  of  such  joint  resolution  to 
other  types  of  credit  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  an  accompanying  statement  of  its 
purposes  and  provisions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1S67 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  expreas- 
Ing  the  sense  of  the  Congreas  with  reepect 
to  the  shipping  in  United  Statee  veesels  of 
products  purchased  with  loans  from  the 
United  States  in  order  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  such  joint  resolution  to  other 
types  of  credit  assistance 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vnlted    States    of 
America  m   Congress   assembled.  That   the 
joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution 
Requiring  agricultural  or  other  products  to 
be  shipped  In  vessels  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
where  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion  or   any   other   instrumentality  of  the 
Government  finances  the  exporting  of  such 
products",    approved    March    26.    1934     (15 
U.S.C.  616a).  Is  amended  by  InserUng  after 
"loans"    the    following:     "or    other    credit 
arrangements    or    guarantees,    whether    for 
public  or  private  account,". 

Statxment  or  Purposes  and  Pkovisions 
Last  October  21st.  after  many  years  of  ef- 
fort by  maritime  management,  labor  and 
proponents  of  the  merchant  marine  in  the 
Government,  President  Nixon  signed  PI. 
91-469.  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

Hopefully,  the  passage  of  this  new  federal 
maritime  program.  In  which  you  played  so 
prominent  a  role,  will  assist  this  nation  to 
regain  Its  rightful  position  of  strength  and 
prestige  upon  the  seas. 

It  will  take  at  least  two  years,  and  possibly 
three,  however,  before  the  new  vessels  con- 
templated In  this  program  can  be  In  service; 
and  meanwhile,  there  Is  an  acute  need  to 
maintain  the  existing  merchant  fleet,  or  the 


promise    of    the    new    program    cannot    be 
achieved. 

The  new  program,  for  example,  makes 
avaUable  to  presently  unsubsldlzed  operators 
the  tax  deferment  benefit  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling them  to  amass  the  capital  necessary 
for  new  ship  construction. 

But  the  tax  deferment  benefit  Is  helpful 
only  Insofar  as  an  operator  has  earnings  to 
deposit,  and  there  can  be  no  earnings  with- 
out ships,  nor  can  there  be  ships  without 
cargo. 

The  cargo  situation,  of  course,  particularly 
with  respect  to  Government-generated  car- 
goes, has  become  Increasingly  critical  In  re- 
cent years,  and  primarily  as  a  result  of  this, 
the  privately-owned  American-flag  merchant 
marine  has  declined  from  January  1,  1970  to 
March  1.  1971.  from  931  to  771  ocean-going 
vessels,  both  active  and  Inactive. 

A  major  part  of  this  drop,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  been  In  the  unsubsldlzed  break- 
bulk  liner  and  tramp  fleet,  which  Is  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  Its  existence  on  the 
carriage  of  government  cargoes,  and  which, 
during  this  14-month  period,  has  been  re- 
duced by  110  ships  as  a  result  of  foreign 
transfers  and  scrappings. 

Currently  there  are  only  84  ships  In  the 
U.S.-flag  fleet  classlfled  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration as  dry  cargo  tramps. 

Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  unless  positive  steps  are  taken  now, 
this  decline  will  continue  at  an  even  more 
rapid  pace  In  the  months  ahead. 

Last  winter,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  oil 
Import  quotas  were  increased  to  meet  a 
feared  heating  oil  shortage,  and  when  this 
emergency  failed  to  materlsJlze,  em.ploy- 
ment  opportunities  for  Independent  Ameri- 
can tankers  In  the  coastwise  trades  were  re- 
duced. 

Now,  with  the  summer  coming  on,  this 
situation  will  be  worse,  and  we  expect  to  find 
not  only  an  increased  number  of  independ- 
ent tankers  In  the  grain  trades,  competing 
with  dry  cargo  vessels  for  these  cargoes,  but 
also  an  Influx  of  proprietary  tankers  oper- 
ated by  the  major  oil  companies,  which  al- 
ready receive  federal  benefits  such  as  deple- 
tion eillowances  which  are  not  avaUable  to 
those  who  must  rely  solely  on  operating  ships 
as  a  means  of  making  a  living. 

We  forecast  that  unless  corrective  action 
is  taken,  the  84  dry  cargo  tramps  which  we 
cited  earlier  will  be  reduced  to  less  than  hall 
that  number  by  the  year's  end. 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  alleviate  this 
situation  would  be  to  provide  more  cargo; 
and  one  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  make 
available  to  Amerlcan-fiag  ships  cargoes 
which  we  believe  that  the  Congress,  In  en- 
acting our  cargo  preference  laws,  intended 
them  to  have,  but  which  have  been  denied 
to  them  by  various  Interpretations  of  the 
laws. 

For  many  years,  for  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  had  in  effect  an 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program — the  GSM-4 
program — providing  short-term  credits  to  ap- 
proved buyers  on  a  list  of  eligible  agricul- 
tural exports. 

American-flag  ships,  however,  have  been 
excluded  from  the  carriage  of  these  exports 
by  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General,  made 
at  the  request  of  U8DA.  that  this  program 
Is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  PX..  664. 
A  few  years  ago  this  ruling  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  in  deciding  on  a 
request  for  a  review  of  the  Initial  decision, 
on  the  grounds  that  PL.  664  does  not  apply 
to  GSM-4  because  It  is  not  a  Government- 
sponsored  program  but,  in  effect,  a  loan  pro- 
gram backed  by  a  bank  guarantee  from  ei- 
ther a  domestic  or  a  foreign  bank. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  In  the 
event  the  bank  guarantee  falls,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  guarantee  or  protect  the  loan  Interest 
of  the  Government  since  the  exporter  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  receives  payment 


against  the   ocean   documents  and  has  no 
further  financial  obligations. 

A  recent  example  of  this  was  the  failure  of 
the  Intra-Bank  of  Beirut,  in  which  CCC  took 
an  active  role  in  reorganizing  the  bank  In  an 
effort  to  protect  the  Government's  position 
on  loans  totalling  approximately  $26  million. 

The  exclusion  of  American-flag  ships  from 
this  program  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
the  U.S.  shipping  community  because  the 
program  has  been  used  in  increasing  measure 
in  recent  years  as  a  means  of  financing  agri- 
cultural exports. 

According  to  USDA  statistics,  for  example, 
exports  under  the  GSM-4  program  totalled 
723,667  long  tons  during  P.Y.  1970,  or  just 
about  10%  of  the  total  volume  of  P.L.  480 
exports  which  moved  imder  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  during  that  period. 

More  important,  the  08M-4  exports  ap- 
proached the  1970  total  and  reached  675526 
tons  during  just  the  first  six  months  of  F.Y. 
1971. 

One  way  of  rectifying  this  situation,  of 
course,  would  be  through  an  appropriate 
amending  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act,  Sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  and  we  would  strongly  support  such  an 
amendment. 

Another  means  which  has  occurred  to  us, 
however,  would  be  an  amendment  of  Public 
Resolution  17.  which  already  specifically 
deals  with  the  use  of  loans  to  finance  the 
export  of  agricultural  commodities. 

We  are  therefore  appending  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  P.R.  17.  in  which  language  to  be 
added  to  this  amendment  is  indicated  by 
underscoring,  and  we  respectfully  request 
that  you  introduce  this  amendment  Into  the 
Senate. 

Although  we  have  not,  at  this  time,  con- 
ferred with  other  segments  of  the  industry, 
we  do  know  that  the  need  for  cargo  is  the 
common  bond  which  ties  all  otherwise-di- 
verse segments  of  the  Amerlctm  merchant 
marine  together,  and  we  are  confident  that 
this  resolution  would  have  the  support  of  all 
maritime  management  and  labor  groups. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1968.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

AUTHORIZATIOK     OF     APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     THE 
NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation,  I 
am  today  introducing  an  authorization 
bill  for  the  Foundation.  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  the  cosponsorship  of  Senator 
Prouty,  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
Senators  Cranston,  Eagleton,  and  Pell. 
The  essential  feature  of  my  bill  is  that 
it  completely  restores  funds  for  Institu- 
tional support  for  science  and  science 
education  to  fiscal  year  1971  levels  with- 
out compromising  funding  levels  of  other 
NSF  programs. 

At  a  point  in  time  when  support  for 
both  basic  research  and  certain  cate- 
gories of  applied  research  are  being  with- 
drawn by  other  agencies,  the  role  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  as  a  foceJ 
point  for  scientific  research  becomes  in- 
creasingly important.  The  1972  budget 
for  scientific  research  project  support 
amounts  to  41  percent  of  the  total  NSF 
budget  request,  an  increase  of  $81.9 
million  over  fiscal  year  1971.  The  impor- 
tance of  increasing  our  national  base  of 
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fundamental  research  support  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Without  basic  research 
there  can  be  no  meaningful  advances  in 
applied  research  or  technology.  At  a 
time  when  basic  research  support  from 
other  sources  is  being  curtailed,  it  is  es- 
sential to  retain  the  highest  possible 
levels  of  support  for  basic  science  within 
NSP. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  uncontrolled,  un- 
planned proliferation  of  technology  has 
resulted  in  extensive  damage  to  our  en- 
vironment,   some    possibly    irreversible. 
The  land  has  been  stripped,  made  bar- 
ren and  subject  to  erosion  in  some  places. 
The  atmosphere  has  been  polluted  Bio- 
logic chains  have  been  distorted  and  dis- 
rupted, with  consequent  impact  upon  all 
hfe  on  earth  because  of  the  delicate  in- 
terrelationship and  interdependence  of 
hfe  forms.  The  need  to  apply  knowledge 
gained  through  basic  research  to  specific 
problems  facing  our  society  has  never 
been  more  evident.  Programs  such  as  re- 
search applied  to  national  needs  will  help 
scientists  and  engineers  from  many  dis- 
ciplmes  pool  their  respective  talents  and 
brmg  them  to  bear  on  the  problems  fac- 
mg  our  society. 

More  extensive  basic  and  applied  re- 
search into  the  social  sciences  must  be 
encouraged.  Problems  related  to  the  in- 
creasing size  and  complexity  of  our  so- 
ciety with  accompanying  crowding  and 
inequitable  distribution  of  resources  are 
causing  severely  adverse  secondary  ef- 
fects. The  social  sciences  have  been  rel- 
atively neglected   as   compared   to  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  in  past 
years.  It  is  essential  that  much  more 
time,  money,  and  effort  be  put  into  the 
social  sciences  if  the  monumental  prob- 
lems of  society  are  to  be  solved   During 
the  forthcoming  hearings  on  NSF  au- 
thonzation  bills,  I  intend  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  the  social  sciences 
are  being  emphasized  within  NSF  I  am 
also  particularly  interested  in  the  defini- 
tion of  problems  to  be  included  in  the 
RANN  program. 

A  major  feature  of  my  bill  is  the  resto- 
ration of  funds  for  NSF  educational  pro- 
grams, which  have  suffered  a  34  percent 
cutback  in  the  administration's  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  basis 
of  a  strong  national  scientific  capabUity 
is  a  strong  educational  program  The  ad- 
ministration's budget  cuts  in  this  area 
have  caused  great  concern  among  the 
Nation's  leaders  in  science  and  educa- 
tion. A  curtailment  of  educational  pro- 
grams at  this  time  will  lead  to  a  serious 
deficit  in  scientists  and  technologists  10 
or  15  years  in  the  future.  There  is  good 
evidence  that  the  highly  publicized 
"oversupply"  of  scientists  and  engineers 
Is  in  fact  a  maldistribution  of  resources 
not  an  oversupply.  This  maldistribution 
is  further  evidence  of  the  need  for  in- 
creased research  in  the  social  sciences  to 
enable  us  to  better  predict  and  project 
society  needs. 

Education  is  a  continuing  process 
Cutbacks  such  as  those  proposed  by  the 
administration  would  destroy  many  edu- 
caUonal  programs  now  in  existence 
making  their  restoration  at  a  future 
time  difficult  or  impossible.  Moreover  it 
would  withdraw  a  major  source  of  sup- 
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port  from  many  medium -sized  and  small 
colleges  which  emphasize  undergraduate 
rather  than  graduate  programs.  The  im- 
portance of  maintaining  diversity,  both 
geographic  and  programmatic,  among 
oui-  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  self- 
evident.  The  proposed  reduction  in  NSF 
fundmg  of  science  education  would  deal 
a  major  blow  to  colleges  whose  primary 
interest  is  teaching  rather  than  research 
My  bill  completely  restores  educational 
funds  to  fiscal  year  1971  levels 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  bill  au- 
thorizes a  total  budget  of  $900  million 
for  the  NSF  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  sum 
is  the  amount  estimated  by  the  agency 
to  be  required,  based  upon  the  following 
assumptions: 

First,  increased  support  by  NSF  of  ba- 
sic programs  being  phased  out  by  other 
agencies; 

Second,  continuation  of  its  present 
levels  of  support  for  scientific  research; 
Third,  continued  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product  at  its  present  rate;  and 
Fourth,  increased  innovative  programs 
in  science  education.  This  budget  figure 
also  allows  for  continuation  of  ongoing 
educational  programs  at  their  present 
levels. 

We  cannot  afford,  as  a  society,  to  allow 
the  erosion  of  our  scientific  capability. 
In  science,  as  in  no  other  field  of  endeav- 
or, research  and  education  are  insep- 
arably intertwined.  The  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  technological  society  depends 
heavily  upon  a  continued  expansion  of 
our  understanding  of  the  natural  world 
around  us,  and  of  the  forces  and  factor? 
instrumental  in  molding  the  character 
and  behavior  of  our  people.  Continued 
assurance  of  adequate  support  for  sci- 
entific activities  must  be  a  top  priority 
item  to  insure  our  national  vitality. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  I  am  submitting  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  1968 
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such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in 
Acts  malting  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  4.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed  $7 
500  for  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses  upon  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  his  determination  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  2  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972  for 
expenses  of  the  National  Science  Pounda- 
tlon  incurred  outside  the  United  States  to 
be  paid  for  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  ' 


ADDI-nONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 


S.    34 


A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  activ- 
ities of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its 
powers  and  duties  under  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
and  under  title  IX  of  the  National  Defense' 
Education  Act  of  1958,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
!n^,'oiP^^  ^°^  *^*  ^^^^  year  ending  June 
fl^c^         a^<l  900.000.000  for  the  succeeding 

(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  each 
fiscal  year — 

(1)  not  less  than  $34,500,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  Institutional  support  for 
science:  and 

(3)  not  less  than  $104,816,216  shall  be 
available  only  for  science  education  support 

Sec.  3.  ApproprlaUons  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  sections  1  and  6  shall 
remain  available  for  obUgatlon,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure   for 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr' 
Jackson  i .  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  34,  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

S.    325 

Mi-.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1971,  I  introduced  S.  325  which 
would  establish  a  survivors  annuity  pro- 
gram for  widows  of  military  personnel 

At  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill  I  told 
the  Senate: 

Most  Americans  would  be  surprised,  as 
were  many  Members  of  Congiesa.  to  learn 
that  the  widow  of  a  retired  mUltary  man 
does  not  automatically  receive  part  of  the 
earned  retirement  pension  her  husband  was 
receiving  at  the  time  of  hU  death. 

S.  325  is  designed  to  correct  this 
mequity.  I  am  pleased  to  aimounce  to  the 
Senate  today  that  28  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  joined  with  me  on  this 
measure.  I  am  deUghted  that  the  admin- 
istration has  endorsed  the  concept  and 
will  submit  legislation  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  substantially  similar  to  my 
proposal. 

In  view  of  this  development  at  the 
Executive  level,  and  the  strong  support 
for  the  measure,  as  evidenced  by  its 
cosponsorship  by  over  one-fourth  of  the 
Senate,  I  believe  that  S.  325  should  be 
enacted  in  this  Congress. 

I  certainly  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
bnng  this  about.  In  addition,  to  Sena- 
tors Thurmond  and  Tower  who  were  on 
the  original  printing,  l  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill : 

James  Allen,  Alan  Bible,  Wallace  Bennett, 
Clifford  Case,  Alan  Cranston,  Robert  Dole, 
Peter  Domlnlck.  Paul  Fannin,  Mike  Gravel, 
Edward  Gurney. 

CUfford  Hansen.  Philip  Hart,  Mark  Hat- 
field, Ernest  HoUlngs.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
John  McClellan,  Lee  Metcalf ,  Walter  Mondale. 

Joseph  Montoya.  Charles  Mathlas  Frank 
Moss,  Edmund  Muskle.  John  Paatore.  Clai- 
borne Pell.  Winston  Prouty.  Ted  Stevens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tttnnet).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.   1318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr,  Dole)  was  added 
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as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1316,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease from  50  to  80  percent  the  Federal 
payment  for  any  cooperative  meat  in- 
spection program  carried  out  by  the 
States. 

S.    1497 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5,  1970,  I  Introduced  S.  1497,  to 
authorize  the  inclusion  of  the  Russian 
mission  in  the  inclusion  of  the  Russian 
Monument  and  to  redesignate  the  monu- 
ment as  the  Sitka  National  Historical 
Park.  As  my  introductory  statement  of 
that  date  indicates,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation.  Yet,  Senator 
Gravel's  name  does  not  appear  as  a  co- 
sponsor on  the  face  of  the  bill,  although 
the  introductory  statement  and  press  ac- 
counts accurately  reflect  the  fact  that  he 
joined  in  introducing  this  legislation.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Gravel  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ea(}leton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    1742 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond*, the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Kentuckj' 
(Mr.  Cooper",  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1742,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  name  of  any  of  certain  de- 
ceased servicemen  unless  consent  to  so 
use  the  name  is  given  by  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  sernceman. 

S.    1775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Sentor  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Schweiker)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1775,  a  bill  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Bargaining  Botird,  to 
provide  standards  for  the  qualification  of 
associations  of  producers,  to  define  the 
mutual  obligation  of  handlers  and  as- 
sociations of  producers  to  negotiate  re- 
garding agricultural  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1828 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dokinick,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Fannxn)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr,  Boggs)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1828,  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

S.    1872 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1872,  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Soviet  Jews. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1943,  a  bill  to 


provide  for  the  mandatory  inspection  of 
rabbits  slaughtered  for  human  food. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLTTTION    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfielo) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  38,  giving  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
ACT  OP  1971 

AMENDMENT   NO.    114 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. ) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Senator  Sparkman  introduced,  for 
himself  and  others,  S.  1891,  the  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1971. 

Under  that  act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  guarantee 
loans  to  major  business  enterprises  in 
order  to  provide  emergency  credit.  Al- 
though the  bill  is  drafted  in  general 
terms,  and  does  not  mention  Lockheed, 
administration  ofBcials  acknowledge  that 
the  bill  was  proposed  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  helping  the  deeply  troubled 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  believe  that  It  Is 
economically  unwise  for  the  GhDvernment 
to  frustrate  the  workings  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  Only  in  extraordinary 
circumstances  should  the  Government 
become  the  bsmker  of  last  resort.  The 
Treasury  Department  believes  the  plight 
of  Lockheed  c»Ils  for  such  action. 

However,  If  the  Government  Is  to  act 
as  a  banker  of  last  resort,  it  must  be  a 
prudent  banker.  It  must  take  every  i-ea- 
sonable  step  to  protect  the  taxpayer's 
dollar. 

I  believe  that  any  time  the  Govern- 
ment uses  the  Loan  Guaranty  Act  to 
prevent  a  corporation  from  going  into 
bankruptcy,  the  corporation  should  be 
required  to  elect  a  new  top  management 
team.  The  management  team  that 
brought  the  corporatioQ  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  should  not  be  saved  by  the 
Government.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  mismanaging  the  corporation 
with  the  use  of  Government  funds.  As 
one  Ctillfomia  business  leader  told  me: 

If  the  n.S.  Government  establishes  a 
policy  of  rescuing  companies  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  when  the  management  has 
been  as  inept  as  Lockheed's  obviously  has 
been,  without  demanding  a  management 
change,  the  word  will  be  out:  Be  wasteful. 
Be  careless.  It  doesn't  matter;  Uncle  Sam 
wUl  come  to  the  rescue  I 

This  will  lead  to  a  highly  imdesirable 
situation,  accompanied  by  widespread 
waste,  inefficiency — and  pleas  for  more 
taxpayer's  money  for  more  companies 
for  bailout  purposes. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 


Act  of  1971  which  would  require  any 
corporation  seeking  assistance  imder  the 
act  to  replace  the  present  management 
team  with  a  new  top  management  team 
selected  by  the  stockholders. 

More  specifically,  an  applicant  corpo- 
ration would  have  to  meet  the  following 
conditions  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a 
loan  guarantee : 

First.  All  members  of  the  present  board 
of  directors  must  resign,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  election  of  a  new  board  of 
directors. 

Second.  Subject  to  applicable  Sttite 
law,  the  new  board  of  directors  must  be 
elected  by  the  shareholders  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  permitting  the  cu- 
mulative voting  of  shares. 

Third.  The  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  corporation  and  the  next  ranking 
four  executive  officers  shall  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Fourth.  No  person  who  was  a  director, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  corporation 
during  the  year  prior  to  the  date  the  cor- 
poration applies  for  the  loan  guarantee 
shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  new  board 
of  directors. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  given  the  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  my  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment would  require  that  the  above  con- 
ditions must  remair  in  effect  through- 
out the  period  that  any  portion  of  the 
federally  guaranteed  loan  is  outstanding. 

My  approach  would  give  maxlmiun 
protection  to  the  taxpayer  by  bringing 
about  a  change  in  company  management 
while  still  preserving  full  stockholder 
control  of  the  company.  It  would  pro- 
tect Lockheed's  lenders,  creditors,  and 
employees,  and  save  the  firm  tTom  the 
disruptions  and  stigma  of  court  proceed- 
ings. It  would.  In  a  word,  produce  the 
best  elements  of  receivership  without  the 
trauma  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amxnoicent  No.  114 

On  page  4,  after  line  10,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"Sbc.  4.  No  corporate  enterprise  shall  be 
eUglble  to  receive  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
this  Act  unless,  during  any  period  In  which 
the  loan  is  outstanding,  tiie  following  re- 
quirements and  conditions  are  observed  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  enter- 
prise: 

"(1)  Subject  to  applicable  State  law,  per- 
sons serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
enterprise  shall  have  been  elected  by  the 
stockholders  In  accordance  with  procedurea 
permitting  the  cumulative  voting  of  Bhares. 

"(2)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  tlie  en- 
terprise and  the  next  four  ranking  executive 
officers,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors. 

"(3)  No  person  who  was  a  director,  offlc^, 
or  employee  of  the  enterprise  at  any  time 
during  the  one-year  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  wlildi  application  for 
the  loan  Is  made  shall  serve  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

TTie  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
puri>oses  of  this  section. 
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Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MILITARY 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 

AMEKDMEhTT    NO.     106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
106  intended  to  be  proposed  to  Amend- 
ment No.  76,  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  6531)  an  act  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  113  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  same  bill  (H.R.  6531). 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  HEARINGS 
BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
AGING  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  ANT)  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  hear- 
ings have  previously  been  announced  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
be  held  on  June  1  and  2,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  4232.  In  addition  to 
the  bills  previously  listed  to  be  heard, 
the  subcommittee  will  also  consider  S. 
1925.  a  bill  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  research  in  aging  through  a  compre- 
hensive and  intensive  program  for  the 
systematic  study  of  the  aging  process  in 
human  beings. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LETS  LEARN  ABOUT  THE 
BREEDER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  declare  my  strong  support  for  the 
suit  announced  the  other  day  by  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead,  president  of  the  Scien- 
tists' Institute  for  Public  Information, 
against  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

The  suit  against  the  AEC  is  asking  the 
Federal  Court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  rule  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  that 
the  AEC  must  prepare  and  circulate  an 
environmental  "102"  statement  on  the 
enviroxunental  implications  of  the  fast- 
breeder  nuclear-reactor  program  as  a 
whole,  not  merely  on  one  related  facility 
now  under  construction,  and  that  the 
"102"  statement  must  consider  alterna- 
tives to  the  breeder  program,  as  stipu- 
lated in  section  102(2)  (c>  of  that  law. 

The  law  suit  by  the  Scientists'  In- 
stitute for  Public  Information  may  pro- 
duce the  information  so  badly  needed  in 
Congress  before  we  vote  on  hundreds  of 
millions  more  tax  dollars  for  the  breeder 
program.  The  breeder  reactor  is  a  new 
kind  of  nuclear  reactor  which  the  AEC 
claims  is  "essential"  to  assure  this  coun- 
try adequate  electricity  "for  centuries." 
The  AEC  expects  to  license  about  500 
Plutonium  breeders  for  operation  in  the 
next  29  years,  and  to  spend  about  $2.4 


billion  of  tax  dollars  on  breeder  develop- 
ment. 

Permanent  radioactive  poisoning  of 
the  planet  could  be  the  unintentional 
side-effect  of  this  program,  and  so  it  is 
urgent  that  the  public  and  we  in  Con- 
gress obtain  the  information  on  which 
to  begin  debating  the  wisdom  and  the 
morality  of  such  a  gamble.  Just  how 
much  do  we  treasure  our  planet,  and 
appreciate  our  chance  here? 

How  do  we  feel  about  creating  a  legacy 
of  undisposable  radioactive  waste  which 
man  must  try  to  keep  confined  with  99.99 
percent  success  for  at  least  50  genera- 
tions to  come? 

It  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  Plu- 
tonium breeder,  or  any  other  kind  of  nu- 
clear fission  reactor,  is  essential  to  gen- 
erate abundant  electricity.  Alternatives 
exist,  and  today  I  am  releasing  a  state- 
ment about  our  choices  prepared  April  2, 
1971.  by  Dr.  Hannes  Olof  Alfven,  the 
1970  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  physics.  Dr. 
Alfven  is  professor  of  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  San  Diego,  and  is 
presently  in  residence  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  Stockholm.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  as  the  final  section  of  these  re- 
marks today. 

On  March  25,  I  raised  the  question  of 
an  environmental  '102"  statement  on  the 
breeder  program  at  the  National  News- 
paper Association,  and  this  was  followed 
up  by  an  inquiry  from  my  ofiQce  to  the 
AEC. 

The  AEC  told  us  that  it  will  soon  re- 
lease a  "102"  statement  on  the  fast  flux 
test  facility— FPTF— which  is  only  one 
part  of  this  year's  breeder  budget  re- 
quest, and  that  no  "102"  statement  is 
required  on  the  breeder  program  as  a 
whole. 

Several  hundred  million  tax  dollars — 
perhaps  a  billion — have  already  gone 
into  the  breeder,  and  now  the  AEC  is 
asking  Congress  for  another  $100  million 
or  more  this  year,  and  yet  another  $2,000 
million  in  projected  costs,  without  ever 
providing  an  analysis  of  the  overall 
ecological  hazards  of  the  breeder  pro- 
gram and  the  alternatives  to  it.  I  believe 
this  is  exactly  the  type  of  information 
gap  which  the  envirormiental  policy  act 
is  meant  to  prevent.  I  commend  the  Sci- 
entists' Institute  for  Public  Information 
for  taking  action  on  this  important  issue. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  De- 
cember 1970.  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation produced  an  environmental 
"102"  statement  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port— SST — which  discussed  the  possi- 
ble adverse  environmental  eflfects  of  a 
large-scale  SST  operation,  not  just  two 
prototype  planes.  Does  the  AEC  have 
some  privilege  which  the  Department  of 
Transportation  does  not  have?  The  AEC 
is  calling  the  breeder  program  its  highest 
priority  energy  program.  Let  us  learn 
about  it.  Let  us  hope  the  court  requires 
a  "102  "  statement  for  the  whole  program. 

Dr.  Alf  ven's  statement  reads : 

Fission  and  Fusion  Reactobs 
(By  Hannes  Olof  Alfv6n) 

In  the  long  run  foesU  fuels  cannot  satisfy 
the  rising  energy  demand  In  the  world.  There 
are  only  three  sources  of  energy  known  which 
are  sufficiently  powerful  I 

(a)  Solar  energy. 


(b)  Fusion  energy. 

(c)  Fission  energy. 

The  first  one  Is  completely  pollution-free, 
the  second  one  almost  pollution-free.  The 
third  one  Is  necessarily  combined  with  pro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  radioactive  poi- 
sonous elements. 

In  my  opinion,  the  dangers  associated  with 
the  fission  energy  have  not  received  neces- 
sary attention.  Whether  the  poUuUon  caused 
by  fission  reactors  In  normal  operation  Is 
below  a  safe  level  or  not  Is  a  controversial 
matter.  If  a  reactor  goes  out  of  control,  the 
consequences  may  be  terrible.  Even  If  ex- 
treme safety  precautions  are  taken,  the  large 
quantities  of  radioactive  material  In  them 
constitute  a  permanent  danger.  For  example. 
In  periods  of  political  or  social  unrest,  sab- 
otage against  reactors  may  cause  catastro- 
phes. Furthermore,  In  a  full  scale  fission  pro- 
gramme, the  radioactive  waste  wlU  soon  be- 
come so  enormous  that  a  total  poisoning  of 
our  planet  Is  possible.  Under  such  condi- 
tions safety  margins  which  are  acceptable 
in  other  fields,  are  Inadequate.  It  Is  not 
evident  whether  the  waste  problem  can 
be  solved  In  a  satisfactory  way. 

If  solar  energy  or  fusion  energy  were  avail- 
able now  at  comparable  cost  no  one  would 
use  fission  energy  (for  peaceful  purposes). 
Unfortunately  this  Is  not  the  case.  Solar 
energy  is  available  but  at  prohibitive  cost. 
However,  there  are  new  interesting  solar 
energy  projects  which  should  be  examined 
carefully. 

Concerning  the  fusion  energy,  there  Is  a 
freneral  agreement  that  no  fundamental  ob- 
stacle Is  likely  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  a  fusion  reactor  but  there  are  a  number 
of  difficult  scientific  and  technical  problems 
which  must  be  solved.  There  Is  much  specu- 
lation about  how  much  time  Is  needed  to 
solve  these  problems,  but  It  Is  just  as  much 
a  question  of  how  much  effort  has  to  be 
spent. 

In  my  opinion  a  solution  of  the  fusion 
problem  Is  less  distant  today  than  the  Moon 
was  when  the  Apollo  project  started.  This 
means  that  If  a  national  effort  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  Apollo  programme  were  made, 
the  fusion  energy  would  be  available  In  a 
comparable  time.  If  this  Is  achieved,  the 
fission  reactor,  especially  the  breeder,  will 
be  of  Interest  only  as  a  danger  which  must 
be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  views  expressed  here  are  shared  by 
many  competent  physicists.  They  are  basic- 
ally different  from  those  on  which  the  pres- 
ent policy  Is  based.  An  Important  decision 
about  the  future  energy  policy  of  the  USA — 
and  the  whole  world — should  not  be  made 
until  a  thorough  discussion  has  taken  place 
Involving  advocates  for  all  the  three  different 
alternatives  for  solving  the  energy  problem. 

April  2,  1971. 


BELMONT  ABBEY  COLLEGE  HONORS 
CARDINAL  COOKE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  grad- 
uating class  of  Belmont  Abbey  College 
in  Belmont.  N.C.  I  considered  it  a  dis- 
tinct honor  to  be  invited  to  share  this 
special  day  with  the  fine  young  people 
who  were  receiving  their  degrees  from 
Belmont  Abbey. 

An  additional  pleasure  for  me  was  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  visit  with  one  of 
America's  outstanding  religious  leaders, 
Terrence  Cardinal  Cooke,  of  New  York, 
who  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  by  the  college. 

Cardinal  Cooke,  the  spiritual  leader  of 
more  than  2  million  New  York  Catholics, 
is  universally  respected  by  Americans  of 
all  faiths  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
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underprivileged  in  America,  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  closer 
relations  among  people  of  good  will 
through  the  world. 

The  citation  accomp€uiying  the  degree 
conferred  upon  Cardinal  Cooke  bears 
testimony  to  the  accomplishments  and 
qualities  of  this  most  gracious  and  dy- 
namic religious  leader,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  citation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Belmont  Abbey  Coixege 

The  president  and  the  faculty  of  Belmont 
Abbey  College— To  all  who  shall  behold  this 
document;  Greetings  and  peace  In  the  Lord 

In  March  of  1968.  the  Most  Reverend  Ter- 
rence J.  Cooke  was  named  seventh  Archbishop 
of  New  York;  in  April  of  the  following  year 
Pope  Paul  VI  created  him  Cardinal.  Except 
perhaps  for  Rome  itself,  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  has  been  called  the  most  complex 
orgsmlzatlon  In  the  Catholic  Church.  A  mere 
recital  of  statistical  facts  at>out  it  reveals  a 
problem  in  administration  to  stagger  the 
imagination.  It  has  two  million  communi- 
cants, over  twelve  thousand  priests,  nuns, 
and  religious,  403  p>arlshes.  It  embraces  4,700 
square  miles  which  stretch  from  Staten 
Island,  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Har- 
lem, the  endless  high-rise  dwellings  of  the 
Bronx,  to  the  elegant  estates  of  Scarsdale. 
Within  its  boundaries  are  found  in  concen- 
trated form  not  only  all  the  racial  and  social 
conflicts  that  bedevil  American  society  at 
large,  but  all  of  the  strains  generated  by  a 
time  of  rapid  change  In  the  lives  of  average 
Catholics. 

To  cope  with  this  gigantic  task.  Divine 
Providence  has  called  a  native  New  Yorker 
who  comes  from  very  humble  origins.  Ter- 
ence Cooke  was  born  In  a  tenement  on  Man- 
hattan's Upper  West  Side.  He  emerged  from 
these  surroundings  with  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  poverty  and  a  deep  and 
abiding  concern  for  the  jjoor  and  under- 
privileged. It  was  this  which  Influenced  his 
decision  to  do  graduate  study  in  social  work 
at  The  Catholic  University  of  America  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  after  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood. 

Prom  the  moment  of  his  Installation  as 
the  Ordinary  of  New  York,  Cardinal  Cooke 
was  destined  to  be  the  "man  In  the  middle," 
standing  between  those  who  feel  betrayed 
and  threatened  by  all  of  the  changes  in  the 
Church  and  those  who  demand  Instant 
transformation  of  its  venerable  traditions; 
between  those  who  fall  to  see  the  need  for 
any  new  Interpretation  of  Christian  com- 
mitment and  those  who  would  abandon 
fundamental  doctrines;  between  the  inter- 
ests of  the  very  rich  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  very  poor. 

But  if  complexity  and  conflict  are  the 
challenges  of  his  Archdiocese,  Terrence  Cardi- 
nal Cooke  has  proven  superbly  qualified  to 
meet  them.  In  his  response  to  this  awesome 
array  of  issues,  one  note  consistently  emerges 
as  the  special  theme  of  his  pastoral  vision — 
that  is  the  note  of  mediatorshlp,  harmony, 
convergence — in  short,  he  embodies  the  vir- 
tue of  Christian  love,  which  Is  brotherhood, 
the  refusal  of  exclusion.  Isolation,  opposition. 

As  Bishop,  he  mediates  between  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  secular.  He  must  administer  a 
vast  organizational  structure — not  for  the 
purpose  of  profit,  or  of  any  merely  temporal 
interests,  but  ultimately  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people.  The  proof  of  this  Is  the 
way  in  which  this  admirable  "overseer,"  for 
this  Is  what  the  word  bishop  means,  has 
brought  to  bear  the  resources  of  the  Arch- 
diocese to  the  pursuit  of  goals  so  signally 
Christian. 


He  has  q>oken  out  repeatedly  against 
American  provincialism  which  would  isolate 
our  nation  from  concern  with  the  larger 
human  community,  under  the  Illusion  that 
Its  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  can  be 
separated  from  theirs.  The  two-thirds  of  the 
world  living  In  destitution  and  hunger  form 
part  of  our  human  family  for  which  we  can- 
not escape  responalbUlty.  "The  notion,"  he 
has  said,  "that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper 
(or  better  still),  our  brother's  brother!"  is 
not  only  a  basic  religious  truth,  but  a  prac- 
tical guideline  for  world  economic,  social 
and  political  policy.  To  the  Synod  of  Bishops, 
meeting  in  Rome,  he  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  world  fund  for  human  de- 
velopment for  the  underprivileged;  he  has 
Initiated  such  a  program  within  his  own 
Archdiocese. 

Although  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  world 
I>eace  and  International  coc^eration,  he  is 
charged  with  responsibility  of  the  ministry 
of  Chaplains  who  serve  Catholics  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  To  communi- 
cate his  personal  care  for  these  men  he  has 
made  numerous  visits  to  Vietnam,  Korea,  and 
bases  around  the  world. 

His  opposition  to  all  racism  and  his  quest 
for  racial  Justice  have  been  relentless.  In 
public  statements.  In  sponsoring  conferences 
and  studies  of  racial  problems.  In  his  sup- 
port of  public  forces  directed  toward  the 
eradication  of  racism,  he  has  exemplified  the 
social  teaching  of  the  Gospels. 

Interest  In  persons  Is  not  viewed  by  him 
as  an  abstract  Ideal,  but  as  a  Christian  duty 
to  be  dally  translated  Into  concrete  action. 
His  determined  attack  on  urban  and  jxjverty 
problems  which  afflict  hla  people  witnesses 
so  clearly  that  Christianity  must  be  in  the 
marketplace  where  the  lives  of  men  are  lived. 
The  affirmation  of  the  value  of  "this  world" 
Implied  therein  Is  an  authentic  expression  of 
an  Incamational  theology.  It  Is  not  that  the 
Church  Is  less  focused  on  the  sacred  and 
spiritual,  but  that  true  worth  of  "the  hu- 
man" looms  larger  In  Christian  thought  in 
our  time,  e8p>eclally  since  Vatican  11. 

His  publicly  expressed  support  for  Welfare 
and  other  programs  which  benefit  the  poor; 
his  pleas  for  a  redirection  of  national  re- 
sources toward  the  relief  of  the  Inequities  In 
our  society;  his  work  as  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson's  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence; 
his  efforts  to  improve  relations  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews;  bis  fostering  of 
ecim:ienlcal  bonds  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Christians — all  bear  the  distinct 
mark  of  his  remarkable  and  cordial  person- 
ality. 

In  acknowledgement  of  his  leadership  In 
shaping  the  social  conscience  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  America,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  achievement  in  mediation  of  the  two 
worlds,  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  demon- 
strating what  Christian  love  means  in  prac- 
tice, the  President  of  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege, In  the  presence  of  the  Faculty,  now 
proclaims  His  Eminence  l^errence  Cardinal 
Cooke  doctor  of  laws  honoris  causa. 

And  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
high  Degree  be  accorded  to  him  for  all  time, 
we  issue  this  Decree  under  our  Seal  at  Bel- 
mont Abbey  College  In  Belmont,  North  Caro- 
lina, this  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  In  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  Nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  and  of  the  Founding  of  this 
College,  the  ninety-fifth. 


INCREASED  ARMS  SALES  TO 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
concern  and  disappointment  that  I  note 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  raise  the 
limit  on  military  credit  sales  to  Latin 
America  from  $75  to  $150  million.  At  a 


time  when  Latin  American  leaders  have 
expressed  a  hope  that  an  armaments 
race  can  be  avoided  In  the  hemisphere, 
the  President  has  arbitrarily  decided  to 
double  the  limit  set  by  the  Congress. 

This  action  seems  to  Indicate  that  just 
as  the  Nixon  administration's  priorities 
at  home  are  sadly  out  of  focus,  so  it  mis- 
understands the  real  needs  of  the  Latin 
American  people. 

Furthermore,  it  is  another  example  of 
how  this  SKlminlstration  flaunts  the  will 
of  the  Congress.  The  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  of  1968  clearly  represented  the 
sense  of  the  Congress;  that  some  Latin 
American  countries  were  diverting  scarce 
resources  from  social  and  economic  proj- 
ects to  military  uses  and  that  the  ceiling 
of  $75  million  was  adequate  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  security  considerations  in 
the  hemisphere.  Now  the  President  has 
violated  the  intent  of  that  legislation. 

He  does  have  the  power — under  cer- 
tain circumstances — to  raise  the  celling 
imposed  by  the  Congress.  Section  33(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  gave 
the  President  authority  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  when  he  determined  that  a 
waiver  would  be  "important  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States."  Thus.  If  a 
new  security  threat  has  emerged  in  the 
hemisphere,  the  President  is  well  within 
his  authority  to  waive  the  limitation. 

But  as  late  as  March  9  of  this  year,  at 
the  time  of  the  "foreign  military  sales 
congressional  presentation,"  a  figure  of 
$72  million  was  considered  adequate  for 
arms  sales  for  Latin  America  In  fiscal 
year  1971  by  the  Nixon  administration. 
Has  the  situation  changed  since  then? 
Does  the  President  believe  a  new  threat 
now  exists?  If  so,  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  should  be  informed. 
We  should  know  the  nature  of  the  new 
security  problem  which  has  catised  so 
dramatic  a  reappraisal  of  our  military 
assistance  and  sales  program. 

If  the  President's  decision  hsis  no  valid 
strategic  basis,  if  it  simply  uses  tax  dol- 
lars to  further  subsidize  the  sales  of  arms 
to  Latin  America,  if  it  is  simply  part  of  a 
competition  with  Western  European 
suppliers  for  the  Latin  American  arms 
market,  the  Congress  should  act.  We 
should  not  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the  ad- 
ministration to  distort  our  clear  purpose 
by  making  this  decision  in  the  last  2 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  and  thus  avoid- 
ing congressional  review. 

We  should  seriously  consider  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  so  as  to  compel  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  be  more  explicit  in  justify- 
ing waivers  of  provisions  specified  by  the 
Congress. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  should  be  mis- 
construed to  imply  dictation  to  the  Latin 
Americans  as  to  how  they  should  spend 
their  money.  They  are  sovereign  nations 
with  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
policies  and  their  own  allocations  of  re- 
sources. But  this  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent directly  involves  the  Unitec.  States 
and  the  Congress,  and  It  is  as  a  Senator 
and  as  an  American  concerned  with  our 
role  in  the  world  that  I  speak. 

This  decision  means  that  the  Latin 
American  peoples  will  be  further  in- 
debted to  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  of  the  arms  purchases.  To  us,  $75 
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million  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  But  to  the  capital- 
scarce  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  it  is 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  hard-earned 
foreign  exchange.  It  seemo  to  me  we 
should  be  encouraging  the  investment  of 
such  scarce  resources  in  schools,  in 
homes,  in  job-producing  industry — not  in 
prestigious  but  irrelevant  military  hard- 
ware. 

Because  of  the  policy  and  constitu- 
tional issues  involved,  I  have  today  writ- 
ten to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  requesting  him 
to  consider  calling  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministration ofBcials  to  testify  on  the  rea- 
sons why  the  credit  sales  limit  has  been 
raised. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  iMr.  Fascell)  has  al- 
ready written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  requesting  fuller  information  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  that  letter  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Avtaibs, 

May  11.  1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Secret akt:  This  is  In  reference 
to  your  letter  of  May  5th,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Presidential  Determination  71-12, 
dated  April  9.  1971.  waiving  the  $75  million 
celling  on  fiscal  1971  military  assistance,  sales 
and  guarantees  to  Latin  America. 

Section  33 i a.)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  requires  the  President  promptly 
to  report  to  the  Congress  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  a  waiver  of  that  limitation  Is  "Im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 

The  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  Including 
that  requirement  In  the  statute  seems  per- 
fectly clear:  the  Congress  has  been  concerned 
about  some  countries  of  Latin  America 
diverting  scarce  resovirces  to  military  uses. 
In  enacting  Section  33(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  the  Congress  Indicated 
that  the  United  States  should  not  participate 
In  such  military  spending  in  excess  of  $75 
million  In  the  current  year  unless  Impor- 
tant considerations  of  our  national  security 
dictated  otherwise. 

I  am  concerned,  therefore,  to  find  that 
neither  the  President's  Determination  nor 
the  Background  Memorandum  In  which  you 
recommended  the  waiver,  attempt  to  justify 
It  except  in  the  broadest,  most  general  terms. 

Your  Background  Memorandum  reports 
that  the  Latin  American  countries  "are  In 
the  process  of  modernizing  their  armed 
forces.  .  ."  Tou  further  state  that  "it  Is  im- 
portant to  our  security  to  be  responsive  to 
reasonable  and  legitimate  requests  for  con- 
ventional military  equipment  from  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  .  ."  You  do  not  ex- 
plain, however,  why  the  875  million  celling 
is  not  reasonable  and  why  it  should  be  re- 
moved. 

As  you  know,  during  fiscal  years  1966-1970, 
United  States  sales  of  military  equipment  to 
Latin  America  averaged  $38  million  a  year. 
The  sales  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1971  was  almost  twice  that  amount — $72  mil- 
lion. According  to  the  "Foreign  Military  Sales 
Congressional  Presentation"  dated  March  9. 
1971,  that  $72  million  estimate  was  stiU  ade- 
quate two  months  ago, 

I  would,  therefore,  appreciate  your  cooper- 
ation in  furnishing  me  with  the  following 
Information  in   further  explanation  of  the 


course  of  action  you  had  recommended  to 
the  President: 

1.  What  has  happened  during  the  past  60 
days  to  prompt  the  basic  reevaluatlon  of  the 
military  assistance  and  sales  program  for 
Latin  America,  reflected  In  the  Presidential 
Determination? 

2.  What  military  equipment  has  been  sold 
to  Latin  America  during  the  period  July  1. 
1970  to  April  9.  1971?  Please  give  details.  In- 
cluding the  dollar  amount  of  each  sale,  the 
country  concerned  and  the  date  on  which 
each  commitment  was  signed  or  the  trans- 
action completed. 

3.  What  is  the  size  of  the  military  sales 
program  currently  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1971?  Please  provide  details  Including  the 
names  of  countries,  kinds  of  equipment, 
terms  and  dollar  amounts  of  each  sale 
planned  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
fiscal  years. 

4.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  remove  the  $75 
million  ceiling  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1971?  Could  not  some  of  the  proi>06ed 
sales  have  been  postponed  so  as  to  afford  the 
Congress  the  c^pxjrtunity  to  review  them 
during  the  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1972  program? 

5.  What  are  the  specific  reasons  for  your 
conclusion  that  U.S.  national  security  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  our  country's  fail- 
ure to  be  "responsive"  to  Latin  America's 
requirements  for  military  equipment  valued 
in  excess  of  $75  million  during  the  current 
fiscal  year? 

I  will   appreciate  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dante   B.   Fascell, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Inter- 
American  Affairs. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  today  and  that  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) to  present  to  Ambassador  David  K. 
Bruce,  head  of  our  delegation  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  petitions  signed  by 
some  32,000  Nebraskans  and  other  mid- 
westerners  appealing  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  humane  treatment  for  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  signatures  were  painstakingly  col- 
lected by  the  Forgotten  Americans  Com- 
mittee, an  Omaha-headquartered  group 
which  has  devoted  strenuous  efforts  the 
past  year  and  a  half  to  seeing  that  our 
prisoners  of  war  are  not  forgotten 
Americans. 

These  signatures,  which  include  a 
number  from  Nebraska's  neighboring 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Kansas,  and  Iowa,  were  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  Governor  of  Nebraska  who  re- 
ceived them  from  the  committee  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol. 

The  Governor  and  the  Forgotten 
Americans  Committee  asked  us  to  see 
that  th^  petitions  were  delivered  to  the 
leaders  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment so  that  they  would  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  concern  which  a 
large  and  representative  share  of  our 
midwest  citizens  feel  for  our  servicemen 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action. 

My  colleague  and  I  delivered  those  pe- 
titions to  Ambassador  Bruce  earlier  to- 
day with  the  request  that  they  be  de- 
livered In  as  cogent  a  maimer  as  possi- 
ble to  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation 
in  Paris. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 


although  the  number  of  petitions  we 
presented  was  voluminous — ^filling  a  large 
packing  box — it  was  only  a  token  num- 
ber of  the  signatures  which  could  have 
been  collected  had  the  time  and  re- 
sources been  available. 

Ambassador  Bruce  was  most  gracious 
to  take  a  few  moments  from  his  tremen- 
dously busy  schedule  to  accept  the  peti- 
tions personally  and  pledged  an  earnest 
attempt  to  deliver  them  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  report  that 
he  thinks  there  has  been  some  slight  im- 
provement this  past  year  in  the  North 
Vietnamese  attitude  on  the  prisoner-of- 
war  situation.  He  noted  that  while  talks 
have  never  yet  arrived  at  a  stage  which 
could  be  considered  negotiations,  our 
delegation  persistently  seeks  every  op- 
portunity for  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

While  the  action  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  liberating  a  number  of  Viet- 
cong  prisoners  has  not  yet  elicited  any 
reaction  from  the  North  Vietnamese, 
Ambassador  Bruce  pointed  out  that  "one 
has  to  hope." 

We  all  maintain  our  hope,  I  am  sure. 
But  I  am  proud  to  say  we  have  in  Omaha 
and  Nebraska  a  group  of  active  and  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  are  doing  more 
than  hoping.  They  are  working  tireless- 
ly under  the  auspices  of  the  Forgotten 
Americans  Committee  to  do  whatever 
they  can  to  attract  and  stimulate  public 
attention  to  the  prisoner-of-war  prob- 
lem. 

The  some  32,000  signatures  presented 
to  Ambassador  Bruce  today  are  addressed 
to  Minister  Xuan  Thuy,  Representative 
of  the  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  at  the 
Paris  meeting. 

The  petitions  urge  North  Vietnam  to: 

F^st,  release  the  names  of  all  prison- 
ers. 

Second,  release  all  sick  and  injured 
prisoners. 

Third,  allow  the  exchange  of  mail  be- 
tween all  prisoners  and  their  families. 

Fourth,  allow  impartial  inspections  of 
prison  facilities  to  be  made  immediately. 

Fifth,  provide  proper  diet  and  medical 
care  for  all  prisoners. 

The  Forgotten  Americans  Committee 
was  organized  in  Omaha  early  last  year. 
Its  stated  objectives  are  to  aid  service- 
men who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to 
provide  solace  and  consolation  to  the 
families  of  those  servicemen. 

The  committee  has  been  very  active 
in  keeping  the  POW  problem  in  the  fore- 
front of  Nebraska  and  Midwest  think- 
ing in  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Among 
other  projects  which  it  has  sponsored 
was  a  rally  at  Omaha's  Municipal  Sta- 
dium last  year  at  which  Comdr.  Lloyd 
Bucher.  captain  of  the  Pueblo  was  the 
featured  speaker. 

Two  Nebraska  ladies  are  among  a  del- 
egation of  more  than  165  wives  and  rel- 
atives of  missing  and  Imprisoned  serv- 
icemen who  left  here  last  week  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  Geneva,  Paris,  and  other 
world  capitals  to: 

First.  Seek  support  from  all  coim- 
tries  for  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention ; 
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Second.  Ask  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
NLP  delegations  for  a  firm  commitment 
regarding  release  of  prisoners  of  war  so 
that  the  way  can  be  cleared  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Indochina. 

The  group  is  in  Paris  today  where  they 
hope  to  meet  with  North  Vietnamese  and 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
representatives. 

The  family  members'  trip  is  motivated 
by  President  Nixon's  statement  April  29 
that— 

As  far  as  any  action  on  our  part  of  end- 
ing American  Involvement  completely,  and 
that  means  a  total  withdrawal  is  concerned, 
that  will  have  to  be  delayed  until  we  get 
not  just  the  promise  to  discuss  the  release 
of  our  prisoners,  but  a  commitment  to  re- 
lease our  prisoners. 

Such  a  commitment  from  the  other 
side,  the  wives  and  relatives  feel,  could 
lead  to  an  immediate  breakthrough  In 
settling  the  war.  They  also  urge  accept- 
ance of  the  Swedish  Grovemment's  of- 
fer to  intern  all  POW's  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

The  delegation  hopes  to  express  our 
concern  for  all  prisoners  of  war,  and  all 
those  affected  by  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. It  hopes  the  countries  represented 
at  this  meeting  will  resolve  to  demand 
impartial  inspection  of  all  POW  camps, 
a  complete  accounting  of  all  prisoners 
and  those  missing,  immediate  release  of 
the  sick  and  woimded,  and  that  mall 
flow  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Members  of  the  family  group  also  will 
travel  to  other  European  cities,  to  visit 
government  officials  and  embassy  delega- 
tions in  their  quest  for  support.  Most 
are  paying  all  of  their  own  expenses. 
Some  have  received  support  from  local 
citizens  groups  in  their  home  areas. 

Nebraskans  in  the  delegation  are: 

Mrs.  Dennis  Thomte  of  Omaha,  sis- 
ter of  Capt.  Loren  Torkelson,  USAP,  tak- 
en prisoner  by  North  Vietnam  on  Aprl  29, 
1967. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Standerwick  of  Belle- 
voie.  wife  of  Col.  Robert  Standerwick, 
USAF,  missing  in  action  in  Laos,  Feb- 
ruary 3. 1971. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DEFENSE 
POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Defense  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Policy  Coun- 
cil has  adopted  a  statement  calling  on 
the  Nixon  administration  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  bring  about  a  freeze  on  fur- 
ther deployment  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  testing 
of  new  weapons  systems  In  this  period 
of  intensive  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

As  I  have  noted  in  a  separate  state- 
ment, we  must  seize  this  opportunity  to 
slow  down  the  momentum  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  and  a  freeze  on  weapons 
deployment  and  testing— with  all  ap- 
propriated funds  placed  in  escrov;  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  these  Intensive  nego- 
tiations— establishes  an  environment 
conducive  to  reaching  an  agreement  on 
the  hmitation  of  defensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons, together  with  measures  on  limiting 
offensive  weapons. 


The  Arms  Control  and  Defense  PoUcy 
Committee  has  also  adopted  a  statement 
that  analyzes  the  1972  defense  budget  as 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment of  May  23,  1971  urging  a  freeze  on 
the  deployment  of  both  defensive  and  of- 
fensive weapons  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    The    Committee    on    Arms 

Control    and    Defense    Policy 

strategic  arms  negotiations 

A  great  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate 
intensively  toward  an  agreement  on  the  limi- 
tation of  defensive  missiles  together  with 
certain  measures  on  offensive  weapons.  This 
opportunity  must  not  be  missed.  A  proper 
sense  of  urfeency  must  now  pervade  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks.  What  is 
needed  is  the  political  Initiative  that  can 
make  the  talks  themselves  an  Instrument  for 
mutual  restraint. 

The  administration  should  now  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  bring  about  a  freeze  on 
further  weapons  deployment  and  on  the  test- 
ing of  new  systems. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  freeze  during 
the  past  two  years,  both  countries  have  con- 
tinued to  accumulate  more  and  more  nuclear 
arms  of  Increasing  cost,  complexity  and  de- 
structive capcwjity.  Under  the  Administra- 
tion's rationale  that  we  must  bargain  from 
ever-Increasing  strength,  the  fact  of  the 
talks  has  even  been  used  to  justify  decisions 
to  go  ahead  with  new  weapons  programs. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  also  proceeded  with 
substantial  increases  In  Its  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  and  has  resumed  work  on  its 
ABM  system  around  Moscow.  The  risks  of 
further  escalation  and  proliferation  have 
gone  unchecked. 

Both  countries  must  now  behave  as  great 
powers  and  take  Immediate  action  to  end  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Both  countries  must  now 
recognize  that  their  strategic  nuclear  arms 
can  serve  no  purpose  except  to  deter  the 
other's  use  of  such  anna  and  that  the  exist- 
ing forces  are  more  than  ample  for  this 
purpose. 

Also  welcome  Is  the  assertion  that  thla  first 
step  will  facilitate  further  negotiations  to 
limit  all  strategic  arma.  So  that  the  op- 
portunity for  full  and  effective  control  may 
not  be  lost  or  Irremediably  damaged,  both 
sides  should  decide  now  to  refrain  from  any 
action  that  might  jeopardize  this  prospect. 
The  joint  announcement  indicates  that  an 
Initial  agreement  may  be  concluded  this 
year.  This  agreement  should  provide  for  a 
complete  ban  or  at  least  a  severe  limitation 
on  ABMs.  The  stabUlty  of  the  mutual  deter- 
rent would  be  further  guaranteed  by  a 
measure  of  control  over  offensive  missiles 
which  involves  meaningful  qualitative  and 
quantlUtlve  lUnlts.  Tills  would  permit  ex- 
tension of  the  freeze  on  further  weapons  de- 
ployment and  on  the  testing  of  new  systems 
whUe  negotiations  proceed  for  effective 
limitation  of  aU  nuclear  armaments. 

THX  ie72  DEFKNSE  BinXSET 

We  view  with  alarm  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  Increase  defense  spending 
authority  by  $6  bUllon  In  FY  72— at  the  same 
time  that  the  cost  of  Vietnam  is  nhHnving 
by  $4  billion.  This  U  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  President's  commitment  to  readjust  na- 
tional priorities  and  his  promise  to  spend 
the  savings  from  Vietnam  on  our  pressing 
domestic  needs. 

Less  obvious,  but  even  more  disturbing,  la 


the  fact  that  In  Its  proposed  defense  budget 
for  FY  72  the  Administration  falls  to  formu- 
late any  defense  policy.  Despite  pronounce- 
ments about  a  doctrine  of  "reallartlc  deter- 
rence" the  budget  reflects  no  principles  or 
policies  and  places  no  lid  on  over-all  defense 
spending. 

The  upward  momentum  of  our  over-all 
defense  spending  continues  unchecked. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  questionable  weap- 
ons projects  have  been  reexamined;  no 
major  weapons  program  has  been  cancelled 
during  the  last  year.  Instead,  the  defense 
budget  for  1972  continues  to  Include  some 
weapons  projects  of  dubious  merit  and  mis- 
sion, and  others  which  are  overly  sophisti- 
cated and  inordinately  expensive.  Also  con- 
tinued Is  the  emphasis  on  technology  for  Its 
own  sake  without  compensating  military 
value.  Moreover,  the  Admmistration  pro- 
poses   to    Insert    a    number    of    "wedges" 

weapons  systems  whose  costs  will  expand 
dramatically  over  the  next  five  years.  The  new 
advanced  manned  bomber,  the  new  tactical 
aircraft  being  developed  by  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy,  and  the  ABM — each 
would  require  spending  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  over  the  next  decade.  The  rise  In  the 
Navy  share  of  the  total  budget  may  presage 
a  massive  modernization  program,  without 
any  explanation  as  to  the  size  of  the  fleet 
justified  by  a  doctrine  of  so-called  "realistic 
deterrence." 

We  welcome  the  reductions  In  manpower 
that  have  been  made  and  the  consequent 
savings.  But  these  savings  are  being  eaten 
up  by  increases  in  the  cout  of  new  military 
hardware.  Again,  the  budget  reflects  no 
serious  thought  about  the  balance  between 
manpwwer  and  materiel. 

Fortunately,  Congress  can  be  expected  to 
trim  some  of  the  excesses  from  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  budget.  But  Congressional 
cuts,  while  useful  In  themselves,  do  not  make 
up  for  deficiencies  In  executive  policies  and 
leadership. 

MtmjAL  Freeze  on  Nuclxab  Wkapons 
Deployment 

The  news  of  a  possible  arms  control  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  most  encouraging.  I  want  to 
congratulate  both  our  own  government  and 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  dem- 
onstrating a  willingness  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise, which  I  am  certain  can  only  be  In  the 
mutual  Interest  of  both  countries  and  In  the 
Interest  of  mankind. 

The  statement  released  by  the  President 
and  the  official  news  service  In  Moscow  leads 
us  to  believe  that  we  can  reach  through  pa- 
tient and  prudent  negotiations  an  agreement 
to  limit  the  deployment  of  antlballlstlc  rrOs- 
slles.  In  addition  we  can  expect  some  accom- 
panying or  subsequent  agreement  on  offen- 
sive strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

These  steps  which  I  urged  the  Adminis- 
tration to  take  in  my  Senate  speech  of 
March  25  represent  a  potentially  significant 
breakthrough.  Much  work  still  lies  ahead, 
but  now  the  hope  for  a  halt  in  the  arms  race 
may  finally  become  a  reality. 

Now  that  a  formal  agreement  Is  in  sight 
we  should  Immediately  seek  a  mutual  freeze 
on  the  deployment  of  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapons,  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  a  formal  agreement. 

The  weapons  programs  now  underway  are 
costly  and  contribute  to  the  arms  race.  If 
we  expect  a  formal  agreement  eventually  to 
limit  ABM  deployments  to  a  very  low  level, 
an  Immediate  freeze  will  make  the  formal 
agreement  easier  to  reach  and  would  be  far 
less  costly. 

This  mutual  freeze,  which  I  have  already 
proposed  In  a  Senate  resolution,  would  in- 
clude ABM  and  MIRV — the  multiple  Inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehicle — as  well 
as  other  offensive  weapons  systems. 

One  principal  rationale  for  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  our  MIRV  was  the 
Soviet  ABM.  Now  that  the  Russians  have 
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Eigreed  to  halt  their  ABM  deployment  at  6 
ABM  sites,  our  present  MIRV  arsenal  la  more 
than  sufficient  to  penetrate  this  partial  ABM 
system.  With  the  ABM  rationale  gone  and 
the  climate  more  promising  for  future  agree- 
ments on  offensive  nuclear  weapons,  we 
should  not  proceed  with  our  MIRV  or  oiir 
ABM  program. 

During  the  freeze,  we  should  put  In  escrow 
all  funds  appropriated  for  fiirther  defensive 
and  offensive  missile  deployment.  If  at  some 
point  during  the  year  we  find  sufficient  Jus- 
tlflcaUon  for  releasing  these  funds  they  will 
be  readily  available.  Therefore,  by  taking  this 
step  we  would  not  be  placing  any  risk  on  our 
security. 

A  mutual  freeze  on  defensive  and  offensive 
weapons  systems  will  assure  the  political  cli- 
mate where  productive  negotiations  leading 
toward  an  agreement  can  take  place. 


THE  "HIGH  CHAPARRAL"  TV  SERIES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
I  sent  a  letter  to  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  urging  the  network  to  reverse 
its  decision  to  cancel  the  television  series 
"The  High  Chaparral." 

In  my  letter,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
series  has  performed  a  public  service  by 
showing  what  life  in  the  Old  West  was 
really  like  and  by  demonstrating  the  con- 
tributions of  Spanish -speaking  people  in 
the  early  development  of  the  Southwest 
region. 

My  appeal  drew  a  negative  response 
from  NBC,  and  a  sizable  amount  of  mail 
from  people  in  a  number  of  States  who 
were  appalled  at  the  network  decision 
to  end  the  series. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  reverse  the 
NBC  decision.  "The  High  Chaparral" 
series  could  be  restored  easily.  I  still  have 
hope  that  the  popular  demand  for  con- 
tinuation of  "The  High  Chaparral"  will 
have  its  effect. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  further  expression 
of  the  deep  interest  that  Arizonans  have 
in  this  series.  I  ask  that  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Pima  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RESOLtmoN  or  xms  Board  of  Supebvisors  of 

Pima  Cottntt,  Ariz. 

(Relating  to  "The  High  Chaparral"  television 

series) 

Whereas.  The  residents  of  Pima  County, 
Arizona,  have  made  known  through  their 
individual  voices  and  through  the  news  media 
their  wish  to  have  continued  for  their  tele- 
vision viewing  a  series  entitled  "The  High 
Chaparral";  and 

Whereas.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  residents  of 
Pima  County,  share  the  popular  local  feeling 
that  the  series  has  treated  with  honesty  and 
dignity  the  history  of  our  southwestern  coun- 
try, particularly  in  its  treatment  of  the  Mex- 
ican-American and  Indian  cultures; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Pima 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  That  It  petition 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  to  con- 
tinue "The  High  Chaparral"  television  series. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  4th  day  of  May. 
1971. 

Pima  CofNTY  Bo.*rd  of  Supervisors. 
I>ENNis  Weaver.  Chairman. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 
FOR   INDIAN  LANDS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  years  the  soil  and  moisture  conser- 


vation program  within  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  done  much  to  improve 
Indian  lands  throughout  the  Nation.  As 
a  result  of  this  program,  erosion  and 
flood  damage  have  been  reduced  in  many 
areas  and  the  productivity  of  Indian 
lands  has  been  increased. 

Although  the  funding  for  the  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  program  has  re- 
mained at  the  same  approximate  level  for 
several  years,  the  costs  of  the  program 
have  been  steadily  increasing.  As  a  re- 
sult, conservation  programs  throughout 
the  Nation  are  being  reduced.  This  is, 
indeed,  an  unfortunate  development. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  Indian 
lands,  which  certainly  is  a  worthwhile 
program  of  the  Federal  Government,  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs  do 
much  to  improve  our  environment.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  pollution  in  lakes  and  streams 
comes  from  silt.  Wind  erosion  is,  of 
course,  a  factor  in  air  pollution. 

The  protection  and  improvement  of 
our  natural  resources  must  receive  the 
full  support  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  intend  to  ask  for  additional  funds  for 
this  program,  which  serves  not  only  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  Indian, 
but  is  beneficial  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  received  from  officials 
of  the  Indian  Soil  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation in  Anadarko.  Okla..  and  a  letter 
I  received  from  Louis  R.  Bruce.  Com- 
mission of  Indian  Affairs  on  this  sub- 
ject appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Indian  Soil  Conservation 

Association, 
Anadarko.  Okla..  March  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Pred  R.  Harris. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
(Attention:   Mr.  Fred  Qlbson). 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  We  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  on  our  behalf  in  the  past 
in  connection  with  appropriations  for  the 
Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Program 
within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

We  realize  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on 
the  BIA  appropriation  has  completed  their 
hearings;  however,  we  would  appreciate  any 
assistance  you  may  be  able  to  render  in  pro- 
viding adequate  funds  to  at  leaist  keep  the 
program  operating  at  present  levels  in  the 
Anadarko  Area. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  Soil  and 
Moisture  Conservation  staff,  within  the  Ana- 
darko Area  Office  jurisdiction,  has  been  re- 
duced from  fifty-one  to  forty-four  positions. 
If  the  fiscal  year  1972  funds  are  limited  to 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  1971  allocation, 
it  will  cause  another  reduction  in  force  in  the 
Anadarko  Area. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  quality 
of  our  environment  and  what  should  be  done 
about  pollution.  The  programs  which  accom- 
plish soil  and  water  conservation  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  enhancement  of 
our  environment.  Nationwide,  about  50%  of 
the  pollution  In  lakes  and  streams  Is  silt. 
Silt  is  soil  which  has  become  detached  and 
transported  by  the  forces  of  erosion.  Wind 
erosion  or  wind  borne  soil  contributes  to  air 
pollution.  Western  Oklahoma  has  seen  sev- 
eral days  this  spring  that  remind  us  of  the 
"Dust  Bowl  Days  of  the  1930's." 

Federal  funds,  administered  by  the  Soil 
and  Moisture  Conservation  activity  In  the 
Anadarko  area,  has  been  effectively  applied 
In  the  past  years,  when  one  considers  that 


land  operators  are  spending  (6.50  of  personal 
funds  for  each  (1.00  the  BIA  Is  spending  for 
the  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Program. 
Your  assistance  and  cooperation  in  the 
past  has  been  sincerely  appreciated,  and  we 
ask  you  to  again  do  what  you  can  to  assure 
adequate  funds  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs budget  to  support  this  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  McLane.  Jr.. 

President. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bctreau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  11, 1971. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris  :  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  April  20  Inquiry  regarding  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Soil  and  Moisture  Conser- 
vation program  for  the  Anadarko  Area  in 
Western  Oklahoma.  The  Information  provided 
by  Mr.  Jack  McLane,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Indian  Soil  Conservation  Association,  re- 
fiecta  accurately  the  downward  trend  in  Soil 
and  Moisture  Conservation  program  empha- 
sis which  has  occurred  over  the  past  few 
years,  not  only  in  the  Anadarko  area  but  for 
the  Indian  Bureau  as  a  whole. 

The  Bureau-wide  level  of  funding  for  this 
program  has  remained  fairly  constant  for 
several  years,  with  additions  being  allowed 
only  to  cover  part  of  the  personnel  pay  cost 
Increases.  Increasing  material  and  supply 
costs,  operating  expenses,  and  wlthln-grade 
increases  have  reduced  rather  substantially 
the  base  for  the  Soil  and  Moisture  Conser- 
vation program.  The  net  result  is  that  fewer 
positions  and  projects  can  be  funded  and 
supported  now  than  was  possible  a  few  years 
ago.  This  reduction  in  program  base  has  had 
to  be  shared  by  all  of  the  areas. 

The  Sou  and  Moisture  Conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
been  considered,  along  with  all  other  Indian 
programs,  to  determine  Its  priority  to  share 
in  increases  which  were  allowed  for  the  total 
Indian  Bureau.  We  are  optimistic  that  natu- 
ral resource  programs,  such  as  this  one.  will 
be  able  to  rate  a  somewhat  higher  priority  in 
the  near  future.  Indian  people  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  have  more  help  in 
the  development  and  management  of  their 
agricultural  lands. 
Sincerely, 

LoDis  R.  Bruce. 

Commissioner. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL-MILITARY 
COMPLEX  MYTH 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
I  am  about  to  insert  in  the  Record,  and 
the  accompanying  breakdown,  speak  for 
themselves.  I  think  they  offer  another 
instance  where  we  puncture  the  myth 
surrounding  that  wispy  and  misimder- 
stood  animal  that  goes  under  the  name 
of  military-industrial  complex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C.  May  20,  1971. 
Hon.  William  B.  Saxbe. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Bill:  We  have  all  heard  of  the  so- 
called  industrial-military  complex.  There  Is 
the  suggestion  that  It  dominates  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  life. 

When  attending  a  so-called  "Senior  States- 
men" conference  at  the  Pentagon,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  "has  beens"  such  as  my- 
self, an  occasion  arose  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  present  that  the  so-called  In- 
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dustrlal-milltary  complex  was,  in  fact,  a 
myth.  To  establish  my  point.  I  represented 
that  If  one  would  add  up  to  the  value  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  10  largest  com- 
panies that  can  be  logically  Included  In  the 
Industrial-military  complex,  one  would  get 
a  total  that  Is  less  than  the  value  of  the 
common  stock  of  one  cosmetic  company. 

Everyone  present  challenged  the  authen- 
ticltv  of  what  I  said.  Including  the  Comp- 
troller of   the  Air  Force.  The  result   was   a 


wager  and  he  has  now  expressed  a  wUUng- 
ness  to  pay.  Attached  Is  a  rather  thorough 
documentation  that  made  him  admit  de- 
feat. You  will  see  the  market  value,  as  of 
April  26th.  of  the  10  largest  was  »4.7  bUllon. 
The  market  value  of  Avon  on  the  same  day 
was  95.6  billion. 
You  may  find  this  Interesting,  as  I  do. 

Sincerely, 

E.  R.  Qukbada. 


COSMETICS  FIRMS 


Common  stock 
outstanding 


Excliange  quote 
as  of  Apr.  26 


Current  market 
value 


Capitalization 


,.    .                                                                                     57  475  608                    97>/4  5,618,240,682  309,064,000 

kReSk^,"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::--":---     u^b;?^          n  958,149,423  434.359,079 

^g,j,                                        6.576,390.105  743,423,079 

1  Capitalization  =  Long  term  debt+preterred  stock +common  stock +capital  surplus+ retained  earnings. 

Source    Moody's  Industrials  Cumulative  Index,  Apr.  13.  1971.  Standard  and  Poor's  Index,  February-March  1971.  Wall  Street 
Journal  (WSJ).  Apr.  27, 1971.  OASD  (Comptroller),  100  Companies  List 

PRIME  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 

Common  stock     Exchange  quote  Currentmarkel 

p,,^                                                                                outstanding         as  of  Apr.  26  value  CapiUlization ' 

,    .     Lu    .4  .      ,1.                                                                11359  000                       12W  137.629.663  657,291,000 

Lockheed  Aircraft 0  538'712                        29H  308,259.326  449,273.000 

2  General  Dynamics iijS'QW                        3fiW  984  368  319  1462,893.716 

3  McDonnel  Douglas... nmm                       44  532664:220  791936140 

4.  United  Aircraft iv  S'oia                     5ku  S87  JU  645  913  827  900 

5.  North  American  Rockwell ■   M  yo                      2^'^  7    1645  J13.827.9» 

6   Litton  Industries 7117'664                      20'4  148,581,236  235.569,564 

7.  Grumman    .            2423  759                        22^^  55,140,517  1.768,966,000 

8.  LingTemco-Vought..- 21683  102                      24U  525,815,224  1,433,189,000 

10  Rayliilon  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::"-:••---•  --     "i'w:^ 4ih  see.  158.540  301.734,149 

.  4.723.814,437  9,340,448,469 

Total..   

.  Capitalization  =long  term  debt-|-preteried  stock -(-common  stock+capital  surplus-(-retained  earnings. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  AGENDA,  STATE- 
MENTS OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
POLICY  COUNCTIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13  the  Democratic  Policy  Council 
adopted  a  niunber  of  statements  dealing 
with  the  national  economy  and  national 
priorities,  including  guaranteed  employ- 
ment opportunity,  welfare  reform,  na- 
tional health  insm^nce,  the  release  of 
impounded  funds,  the  fiscal  dividend, 
gift  and  estate  tax  reform,  and  a  seven- 
point  program  to  break  out  of  the  Nixon 
recession-inflation  muddle. 

It  is  often  said  these  days  that  political 
parties  no  longer  take  decisive  stands  on 
controversial  matters,  that  the  emphasis 
is  on  compromise  and  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  I  believe  these  recent 
actions  by  the  Democratic  Policy  Coim- 
cil  demonstrate  that  at  least  one  party 
is  willing  to  speak  forthrightly  and 
clearly,  even  though  certain  of  these 
positions  are  likely  to  be  controversial, 
among  Democrats  as  well  as  the  public 
at  large. 

As  chairman  of  the  policy  coimcil  I 
take  considerable  pride  in  the  willingness 
of  the  council's  membership  to  deal  with 
these  diflBcult  and  controversial  issues 
and  to  provide  some  basis  for  evaluating 
Nixon  administration  policies  on  the 
domestic  scene. 

I  commend  these  statements  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  of  both  par- 
ties and  to  the  public.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statements  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  Policy  Coimcil  on  May 
13  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Democratic  Agenda 

guaranteed     employment     OPPORTUNrrT 

The  1946  Employment  Act  conmiltted  this 
nation  to  a  policy  of  full  employment.  Dem- 
ocratic Administrations  of  the  sixties  reduced 
the  unemployment  rate  from  6.5  percent  in 
December  1960  to  3.3  percent  In  December 
1968.  Since  the  Nixon  administration  has 
taken  office,  unemployment  has  climbed  to 
6  percent  and  over — close  to  the  prevailing 
unemployment  at  the  end  of  the  last  Re- 
publican administration. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  guarantee  civil 
rights  and  education,  and  we  must  now  meet 
our  commitment  to  full  employment  oppor- 
tunity. We  believe  the  government  should 
stand  ready  now  to  guarantee  every  Ameri- 
can employment  opportunity.  We  therefore 
recommend  Immediate  action  on  several 
measures  that  will  help  to  realize  the  goal 
of  employment  opportunity  for  all: 

First,  we  urge  the  President  to  sign  the 
comprehensive  public  service  employment 
legislation  that  will  soon  be  passed  by  the 
Congress.  This  action  would  provide  $4  bil- 
lion In  Federal  funds  over  the  next  five  years 
to  create  up  to  500.000  Jobs  In  areas  of  high 
unemployment  as  well  as  meeting  critical 
manpower  needs  In  schools,  hospitals,  parks 
and  other  public  services. 

Second,  the  Congress  should  enact  and 
fund  a  concentrated  selective  employment 
program.  Areas  that  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  a  sole  employer  should  have  Immediate 
and  concentrated  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  channel  these  skills  Into  other  activ- 
ity. Since  the  majority  of  these  dislocations 
occur  as  a  direct  result  of  federal  policy 
decisions.  It  is  well  within  Its  scope  of  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  alternative  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  these  aroas. 

Third,  we  urge  the  fuU  funding  of  existing 
federal   programs  directed  to  Increase  Job 


opportunity,  manpower  training  and  educa- 
tion and  health  care.  If  the  present  gap 
between  authorizations  and  appropriations  of 
existing  categorical  aid  programs  were  re- 
duced to  the  gap  that  existed  In  1966  (esti- 
mated at  20  percent  compared  to  the  current 
35  percent  gap),  $6  blUlon  more  In  federal 
revenues  would  go  to  states  and  localities — 
$1  billion  more  than  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion proposes  In  its  general  revenue  sharing 
programs. 

Fourth,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  increase 
substantially  the  Administration's  belated 
request  for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
1971  summer  youth  employment  programs. 
High  unemployment  among  teenagers  is  one 
of  the  ohief  contributing  factors  to  explosive 
conditions  In  the  nation's  cities.  The  failure 
of  the  Nixon  administration  to  submit  to  this 
Congress  any  request  for  additional  funding 
for  summer  employment  programs,  particu- 
larly the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  until 
after  the  Senate's  Democratic  leadership  re- 
peatedly called  for  action  only  serves  to 
underscore  the  meagerness  of  the  »61  million 
finally  requested.  Furthermore,  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  restore  through  legislative  action 
what  the  President  has  so  callously  dis- 
mantled through  executive  flat:  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity,  the 
only  agency  within  the  Federal  government 
committed  solely  to  the  problems  of  youth, 
especially  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Fifth,  we  call  for  appropriate  and  Immedi- 
ate legislative  action  to  couple  reductions  In 
mUltary  and  aerospace  expenditures  with 
speedy  action  to  deal  with  the  severe  eco- 
nomic damage  those  cutbacks  Impose  upon 
the  mUlions  of  Americans  and  hundreds  oT 
communities  which  have  grown  to  depend 
upon  high  levels  of  arms  and  aerospace 
spending.  Federal  military  and  space  con- 
tracting policy  should  create  positive  Incen- 
tives for  conversion  planning  at  the  indus- 
try level,  aiming  toward  specific  plans  for 
alternative  employment  of  facilities  and 
workers  which  may  be  released  as  military 
orders  shift  or  decline.  Moreover,  while  mili- 
tary cutbacks  are  occurring,  the  national 
government  should  significantly  increase 
total  resources  available  for  research,  devel- 
opment and  production  for  transportation, 
housing,  health,  environmental  protection, 
public  safety,  nutrition,  and  other  areas  of 
compelling  domestic  need. 

vtelfare  reform 
For  more  than  a  generation,  welfare  pro- 
grams throughout  the  nation  have  grown  In 
size  and  cost,  but  accomplished  little  in 
terms  of  the  human  dignity  of  the  poor. 
Rather,  these  programs,  with  gross  and  In- 
equitable disparities  In  state  standards  and 
payments,  have  been  counter-productive  and 
have  made  despair  the  only  way  of  life 
available  to  the  poor.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
ploding costs  of  welfare,  together  with  the 
Nixon  recession,  have  threatened  to  bank- 
rupt many  state  and  local  governments. 

Poverty  is  a  national  problem  which  caUs 
for  a  national  solution,  federally  financed 
and  administered,  with  equity  for  all  recipi- 
ents regardless  of  their  residence.  State  and 
local  governments  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  should  not  continue  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  what  is 
clearly  a  national  problem.  State  and  local 
governments  currently  pay  almost  half  our 
welfare  costs,  which  now  total  $15  billion  and 
may  be  expected  to  reach  $25  billion  within 
the  next  five  years. 

At  the  heart  of  the  welfare  crisis  today  U 
the  Aid  for  Dependent  ChUdren  program.  In 
the  last  ten  years,  the  number  of  people  on 
AFDC  has  risen  from  slightly  more  than  3 
million  to  9.5  million.  The  cost  to  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  has  sky- 
rocketed from  slightly  more  than  $1  blUlon 
to  nearly  $5  bUllon — about  a  third  of  all 
welfare  expenditures.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment assumed  all  the  costs  now  borne  by  the 
states  and  localities,  they  would  receive  more 
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money  than  would  be  received  under  the 
Nixon  general  revenue  sharing  and  P"ainUy 
Assistance  Plan   combined. 

We  believe  that  ( 1 )  the  federal  government 
must  make  a  commitment  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum level  ol  Income  to  all  Individuals,  and 
(2)  the  present  mosaic  of  welfare  programs 
Is  both  excessively  complex  and  unduly 
costly.  We  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to 
Introduce  a  single  plan  that  would  meet  the 
commitment  of  government  as  simply  and  as 
economically  as  possible  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's assumption  of  full  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  all  welfare  programs.  We  also 
call  for  economic  policies  that  ensure  a  Job  at 
living  wages  for  all  who  can  work  and  a  de- 
cent income  for  all  those  unable  to  support 
themselves.  We  cannot  continue  to  delude 
ourselves  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  popu- 
lated with  unwilling  workers,  when  in  fact 
well  over  95  percent  are  unemployed  because 
they  are  aged,  disabled,  minor  children  or 
mothers  of  those  children. 

We  oppose  the  Nixon  FamUy  Assistance 
Plan  as  initially  presented  to  the  Congress 
because  Its  benefits  are  grossly  Inadequate 
and  because  It  perpetuates  the  present  myths 
of  a  system  that  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  poor  people. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Nixon  Family  Assistance  Plan  violates  many 
of  the  legal  and  constitutional  rights  of  wel- 
fare recipients  guaranteed  by  equal  protec- 
tion and  due  process  of  law.  Other  provisions 
will  cause  unnecessary  harassment  of  re- 
cipients as  well  as  deprive  them  even  further 
of  their  dignity  and  right  to  privacy. 

We  recommend  a  comprehensive  and  fully 
federalized  welfare  system;  one  which  would 
embody,  as  a  minimum,  the  following  ele- 
ments : 

(II  Immediate  minimum  payment  equal 
to,  if  not  greater  than,  officially  designated 
poverty  levels  as  related  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  each  locality  and  to  annual  cost  of  living 
adjiistments,  graduated  upwards  by  1976  to 
a  level  of  adequacy  as  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  lower  standards  budget; 

(2)  tmlform  eUglbUlty  requirements 
among  all  Jurisdictions  with  guarantees 
which  will  protect  the  basic  legal  and  human 
rights  of  all  recipients; 

(3)  universal  child  care  system  and  child 
development  program; 

(4)  meaningful  public  service  employ- 
ment; 

(5)  comprehensive  federal  minimum  wage 
legislation  covering  all  workers  at  not  less 
than  S2.00/hr; 

(6)  reevaluation  of  the  levels  of  all  other 
social  insurance  benefits  presently  paid  for 
by  federal,  state  and  local  governments; 

(7)  guarantees  that  any  work  requirement 
win  respect  the  rights  of  mothers  of  pre- 
school and  school  age  children  to  remain  in 
the  home: 

(8)  provisions  for  economic  incentives  to 
work  by  assuring  that  persons  who  work  will 
always  have  more  Income  than  those  who 
don't. 

We  further  recommend  the  Lmmedlate  fed- 
eral assumption  of  all  "adult"  welfare  cate- 
gories, with  federal  assumption  of  APDC 
within  three  years. 

NATIONAL   HEALTH  INBT7KANCE 

The  soaring  cost  of  health  care  in  this 
nation  is  rapidly  becoming  the  overriding 
domestic  issue  of  our  day.  Hospital  charges 
have  tripled  in  the  last  decade,  while  physi- 
cian fees  have  risen  by  150  percent.  Insur- 
ance premiums  have  soared  to  keep  pace  with 
these  costs.  In  short,  behind  the  soaring  coats 
of  health  care,  we  have  a  health  system  rid- 
dled with  Inefflclencies — a  system  that  at- 
tracts physicians  where  they  are  needed  least, 
treats  patients  where  it  costs  the  most,  and 
overloads  one  facility  only  to  leave  neighbor- 
ing facilities  empty. 

We  therefore  urge  the  immediate  passage 
of  the  Health  Security  Act— legislation  that 
proposes  sweeping  reforms  of  this  inadequate 
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system  of  organization,  delivery  and  financ- 
ing of  health  care.  In  contrast  to  adminis- 
tration proposals,  the  Health  Security  Act 
will  not  place  any  further  responsibility  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurance  industry,  which 
has  already  abundantly  demonstrated  its 
failure  to  serve  the  people.  A  detailed  com- 
parison of  the  Health  Security  Act  and  all 
other  proposed  legislation  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

All  are  based  on  the  premise  that  good 
health  care  Is  a  fundamental  right  of  every 
American: 

Only  Health  Security  guarantees  that 
right  through  a  single  universal  system, 
without  using  a  means  test  and  with  the 
same  benefits  for  everyone. 

All  are  offered  as  a  response  to  the  chaotic 
state  of  the  present  health  care  system; 

Only  Health  Security  provides  the  leverage 
needed  for  real  reform  of  the  system. 

All  recognize  the  importance  of  health 
maintenance  and  the  p>ossibUltles  of  reduc- 
tion in  costs  through  early  preventive  care; 
Only  Health  Security  removes  all  barriers 
to  timely  care  by  eliminating  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  and  by  assuring  the  patient 
that  he  will  not  be  billed  by  the  doctor. 

All  are  concerned  with  economic  delivery 
of  health  services  and  the  need  to  prevent 
further  skyrocketing  of  costs; 

Only  Health  Security  provides  health  care 
directly  and  at  the  lowest  costs,  with  no 
waste  of  the  health  dollar  on  private  Insur- 
ance carriers  as  the  middleman. 

All  aim  to  promote  optimum  care  through 
development  of  prepaid  group  practices  of- 
fering comprehensive  continuous  health 
services  in  the  most  effective  and  economical 
manner; 

Only  Health  Security  undertakes  not  only 
to  remove  the  barriers  to  prepaid  group 
practice  but  to  provide  real  financing  in- 
centives for  expansion  of  this  desirable  form 
of  providing  health  services. 

All  are  in  response  to  rising  pressures  for 
public  accountability  and  a  voice  for  the 
consumer  in  the  health  system; 

Only  Health  Security  assures  public  ac- 
countability by  guaranteeing  consumer  par- 
ticipation at  all  levels  of  administration. 

There  is  no  cheap  or  easy  way  to  meet  our 
urgent  public  sector  needs.  We  believe  that 
the  realization  of  the  priorities  outlined 
above  requires  commitment  to  a  vigorous 
tax  program.  We  suggest  these  approaches; 

RELEASE     OF     HCPOUNDED     FTJJTDS 

The  President  has  now  Impounded  more 
than  «12  billion  of  appropriated  federal 
funds.  For  Mr.  Nixon  to  substitute  his  Judg- 
ment for  the  express  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress— a  Judgment  now  involving  more  than 
$12  billion  of  public  money — is  executive  ar- 
rogance of  the  highest  order.  He  has,  for  ex- 
ample, withheld  almost  a  billion  dollars  for 
low-rent  public  housing;  he  has  withheld 
$583  million  for  the  model  cities  program. 
He  has  withheld  $200  million  for  water 
sewerage  facilities  and  $5,862  billion  for 
highway  aid. 

At  a  time  of  substantial  unemployment, 
the  President's  actions  are  particularly  out- 
rageous. Prompt  release  of  these  funds 
would  provide  thousands  of  Jobs  In  local 
communities  across  the  nation,  as  well  as 
providing  state  and  local  governments  with 
urgently  needed  federal  revenues  in  a  va- 
riety of  priority  areas.  The  present  total  of 
impounded  funds  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon  for  general 
revenue  sharing. 

On  April  27,  1971  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship introduced  a  Joint  resolution  instruct- 
ing the  President  to  release  these  impounded 
funds.  We  strongly  request  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  resolution  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

nSCAL   DIVmEND 

Each  year  this  nation  produces,  under  its 
current  tax  scheme,  a  fiscal  dividend  of  about 
$12  bUlion.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year. 


that  fiscal  dividend  wUl  total  $120  billion 
annually.  Today,  this  fiscal  dividend  Is  swal- 
lowed  up  each  year  by  defense,  maritime 
subsidies,  space  and  other  programs.  These 
funds  have  been  appropriated  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  while  social  and  domestic 
needs  have  been  an  afterthought  forced  to 
compete — and  invariably  lose  out  to — pro- 
grams of  business  subsidies,  space  and  de- 
fense. Programs  in  the  domestic  and  social 
areas  have,  in  the  past,  either  been  under- 
funded or  forced  to  Justify  new  taxes.  We 
think  the  time  has  come  for  the  burden  of 
Justifying  the  need  for  Increased  funds  to  be 
placed  on  the  proponents  of  additional  funds 
for  business  subsidies,  space  and  defense. 

We  urge  the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution, 
to  commit  that  fiscal  dividend  to  such  major 
public  sector  domestic  problems  as  housing, 
education,  crime,  health  care  and  pollution— 
an  action  which  could  be  achieved  without 
raising  a  single  existing  ux  rate  or  by  asking 
private  consumption  to  grow  at  less  than  the 
public  sector. 

cnT  AND   ESTATE   TAX   REFOBM 

As  a  result  of  a  relatively  progressive  fed- 
eral income  tax.  we  have  achieved  a  situation 
where  the  top  three  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion in  terms  of  income  receives  15  percent 
of  the  total  after-tax  income.  However,  we 
have  in  this  nation  today  no  effective  estate 
or  gift  tax.  As  a  result,  the  top  three  percent 
of  our  people  in  terms  of  wealth  owns  90 
percent  of  the  wealth  in  our  nation.  The  time 
has  long  since  passed  when  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion can  be  tolerated  in  a  democracy  with 
such  urgent  domestic  social  needs. 

Pending  consideration  of  uniform  progres- 
sive taxation  of  all  forms  of  enrichment,  we 
recommend  a  complete  overhaul  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes  so  that  massive  concentra- 
tions of  wealth  cannot  continue  to  be  passed 
from  generation  to  generation  without  taxa- 
tion. Even  modest  reforms  in  this  area  would 
provide  at  least  $3  or  $4  bUllon  in  additional 
revenues  that  could  be  committed  to  the 
public  sector.  More  significant  reforms  would 
produce  substantially  more.  For  example,  in- 
dividuals owning  some  $80  bUllon  In  assets 
die  each  year.  If  those  assets  were  effectively 
taxed  at  an  average  of  25  percent,  an  addi- 
tional $20  billion  would  be  avaUable  to  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments. 

BREAKING    OtlT    OP    THE    NIXON    RBCESSION- 
INFLATION    MITDDLS 

The  gap  grows  between  political  rhetoric 
and  economic  record.  Despite  some  $75  bil- 
lion of  goods  and  services  going  down  the 
drain  forever,  with  nearly  a  doubling  of  un- 
employment, a  stepped  up  pace  of  inflation, 
and  a  crisis  In  the  value  and  role  of  the  dol- 
lar In  world  markets.  Mr.  Nixon  continues 
to  bury  problems  and  resurrect  promises. 

Given  the  deficiencies  in  housing,  health, 
education,  diets,  ecological  quality,  law  en- 
forcement.  transportation  and  other  essen- 
tials, it  Is  a  national  tragedy  that  we  must 
resign  ourselves  not  Just  to  the  $75  billion 
loss  of  potential  output  to  date,  but  also  to 
the  $50  billion  of  potential  output  that  will 
be  sacrificed  In  the  remaining  months  of 
1971.  These  los5.es  also  reflect  intervals  of 
involuntary  unemployment  of  varying  dura- 
tion for  many  tens  of  millions  of  American 
workers. 

The  hard  facts  are  these: 

After  two  years  of  sUgnation  and  decline, 
recovery  from  the  Nixon  Recession  Is  barely 
perceptible.  The  prospects  for  substantial 
recovery  are  bleak  Performance  is  so  far  be- 
hind promise  that  the  administration's  goal 
for  the  year  1971  Is  already  Judged  to  be  Im- 
possible. 

Yet,  hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  some 
glowing  statement  by  the  President  or  one 
of  his  top  advisers  bragging  about  the  en- 
couraging progress  and  the  favorable  signs 
for  vigorous  recovery  ahead.  But  talk  alone 
win  not  puU  the  economy  out  of  the  dol- 
drums. 
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Every  serious  economic  analyst  agrees  that 
the  performance  of  the  economy  so  far  this 
year  has  been  disappointing.  That  Includes 
many  government  economists  when  talking 
off-the-record.  The  increase  in  production 
in  the  first  quarter  was  due  mostly  to  the 
rebound  from  the  General  Motors  strike  In 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1970.  The  change  be- 
tween the  third  quarter  of  1970  and  the 
"auto-rebound"  first  quarter  of  1971  failed  to 
reveal  a  strong  underlying  uptrend.  Here  are 
the  changes  that  took  place  between  these 
two  quarters : 

Gross  National  Product,  measured  In  con- 
stant dollars,  was  up  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  1.2  percent. 

Industrial  production  declined  1.6  per- 
cent. 

Unemployment  rose  from  an  average  of 
5.2  percent  of  the  labor  force  to  5.9  percent 
(6.1  percent  in  April,   1971). 

Prices,  as  measured  by  the  overall  ONP 
price  index,  roee  at  a  yearly  rate  of  4.5  per- 
cent In  the  third  quarter  of  1970  and  5.2 
percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 

There  Is  no  evidence  In  these  figures  that 
the  recovery  is  progresElng  at  a  satisfactory 
rate  nor  that  infiatlon  has  been  brought 
under  control.  The  April  rise  in  whcdesale 
prices  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent  Is 
far  from  reassuring. 

Just  to  keep  unemployment  from  rising, 
the  economy  must  normally  grow  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  4  percent  a  year.  During 
the  past  six  months,  growth  has  been  at  far 
less  than  half  this  rate  and  unemployment 
has  increased.  When  the  economy  moves 
ahead  again,  productivity  will  Improve,  the 
labor  force  will  grow  and  average  hours 
worked  will  lengthen;  large  increases  In  out- 
put will  be  needed  to  make  any  dent  In  the 
level  of  unemployment.  There  Is  not  enough 
stimulus  in  the  administration's  program 
to  get  the  economy  moving  vigorously  enough 
to  reduce  unemployment  in  the  months 
ahead. 

President  Nixon  proclaimed  his  economic 
conversion  to  the  Keyneslan  fraternity  early 
this  year.  The  huge  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1971 — now  reluctantly  projected  at  near  $20 
billion — should  have  taught  the  President 
that  a  recession  Inevitably  brings  large  def- 
icits. Yet  the  President  does  not  distinguish 
between  deficits  resulting  from  recession 
and  deficits  resulting  from  constructive 
measures  to  pull  the  economy  out  of  reces- 
sion. The  former  Is  passive  and  only  cush- 
ions the  decline  in  Incomes;  the  latter  Is 
active   and    stimulates  recovery. 

The  President  says  that  he  Is  now  re- 
signed to  a  balanced  budget  at  full  em- 
ployment. But  on  a  national  cu:counts  basis 
the  Nixon  program  calls  for  a  surplus  and 
not  balance  at  full  employment.  Nor  Is  there 
magic  in  an  exact  balance  at  full  employ- 
ment. Sometimes  a  full  employment  budget 
balance  does  not  provide  enough  restraint 
on  private  spending  to  prevent  excess  de- 
mand and  inflation.  At  other  times,  a  bal- 
ance in  the  full  emploirment  budget  does 
not  provide  enough  stimulus  to  the  private 
economy  to  reach  full  employment.  As  hap- 
pens so  often.  Mr.  Nixon  embraces  a  slogan 
but  not  a  policy. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FISCAL  STIMTTLtrS 

Rec;nt  developments  make  it  quite  clear 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  slugg^h  re- 
covery that  win  not  bring  the  economy 
back  to  full  employment  without  additional 
stimulus.  The  situation  is  reminiscent  of 
1959-60  when  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  ad- 
ministration assured  us  that  full  employ- 
ment was  Just  around  the  corner.  Then,  as 
now.  the  Republican  administration  refused 
to  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  flscal  stim- 
ulus. Then,  as  now.  the  administration  re- 
vealed no  serious  interest  In  reaching  full 
employment.  Restrictive  policies  aborted  the 
1959-60  recovery  and,  unless  current  poli- 


cies are  changed  quickly,  the  recovery  which 
is  barely  visible  Is  also  likely  to  be  aborted. 

AN  $8  TO  $10  BILLION  ADDITIONAL  FISCAL  STIM- 
ULUS is  NEEDED  TO  MOVE  TOWARD  FTTLL 
EMPLOYMENT 

We  are  painfuUy  mindful  of  the  fact  that, 
despite  stagnation  In  output — Industrial 
production  is  stlU  below  the  level  when  the 
Nixon  administration  took  office — and  the 
sharp  rise  in  unemployment.  Inflation  has 
not  been  brought  under  control.  The  Nixon 
administration  has  relied  exclusively  on 
overall  monetary  and  flscal  policies  to  moder- 
ate the  inflation,  without  much  success.  We 
have  repeatedly  warned  the  President  that 
a  price-wage  or  Incomes  policy,  backed  by 
labor  and  management  and  Including  a 
range  of  government  action,  would  be 
needed  to  supplement  monetary  and  fls- 
cal policies  If  InflaUon  Is  to  be  contained. 

A  VIGOROUS  INCOME  POLICT 

These  actions  will  embrace  governmental 
purchase  policies  and  practices,  stockpile 
dispositions,  temporary  variations  in  Import 
policies,  selective  credit  controls  and  above 
all  focusing  the  inflation  concern  of  the 
public  on  management  and  labor  decisions. 
This  will  require  active  governmental  Inter- 
vention in  influencing  and  setting  prices 
and.  in  conjunction  with  unions,  In  estab- 
lishing standards  for  wage  Increases.  Ttie 
President  has  shunned  this  advice.  Private 
firms  have  continued  to  Increase  prices  at 
record  rates  even  In  the  face  of  weak  de- 
mand. The  Democratic  Congress  has  twice 
enacted  stand-by  controls  for  use  by  the 
President,  but  he  has  only  seen  fit  to  use 
them  in  one  industry.  The  problem  Is  an 
economy-wide  problem,  and  must  be  tack- 
led by  a  coherent,  comprehensive,  national 
system  of  price-wage  restraints. 

The  policies  that  should  now  be  pursued 
include  more  stimulus  to  private  demajid 
through  monetary  and  flscal  actions,  to- 
gether with  new  approaches  and  leadership 
for  moderating  price  and  wage  increases. 
The  stimulus  is  needed  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  the  price-wage  policy 
is  needed  to  prevent  prices  and  wages  from 
rising  too  fast  as  recovery  accelerates. 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  effort  to  stimu- 
late demand  should  be  on  fiscal  policies  and 
primarily  on  larger  public  expenditures  for 
meeting  the  essential  needs  of  our  people. 
Fiscal  stimulus  should  be  achieved  by  more 
spending  and  not  tax  cuts.  Any  action  taken 
now  to  promote  quicker  recovery  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  permanently  re- 
duce the  revenue  potential  of  the  federal  tax 
system.  Nor  should  it  involve  long-run  rigid 
expenditure  commitments  which  might  be 
Inappropriate  when — hopefully — ^full  em- 
ployment Is  restored. 

A  proper  example  of  the  application  of 
this  principle  was  the  decision  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  to  delay  the  social  security 
tax  Increase — a  tax  which  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  low  Income  groups — from  January  1, 
1971  to  January  1,  1972.  This  delay,  opposed 
by  the  President,  Increased  dl^>osable  In- 
come In  1971,  but  will  not  affect  dlspoatJile 
Incomes  In  1972.  By  contrast,  the  prc^xjsed 
liberalization  of  depreciation  allowances — 
which  is  now  under  attack  by  legal  and  eco- 
nomic experts — would  not  only  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  taxes  for  business  by  $2.5 
bUlion  this  year  and  by  over  $4  billion  a  year 
five  years  from  now  when  the  revenues  may 
be  needed  to  contain  inflation  or  to  finance 
urgently  needed  government  programs,  but 
is  also  a  subsidy  devoid  of  prtndplee  of 
equity. 

A  PROORAK  or  Acnoir 

There  are  a  number  of  responsible  flscal 
actions  that  could  be  adopted  now  without 
permanently  liiq>alrlng  tbe  strengtb  at  the 
federal  flscal  system.  Theae  tnoliule: 

Benefits  for  the  aged,  the  Incapacitated 
and  tbe  victims  of  broken  famUlas  t(hrougli 


social  security  and  welfare  programs  should 
be  Increased  substantially  and  immediately. 
There  is  no  better  time  for  providing  more 
fully  for  our  pKwr  than  when  added  beneflts 
will  stimulate  a  lagging  economy.  The  na- 
tion's economy  Is  now  operating  at  some  $60 
bUllon  below  potential  so  that  not  only  can 
we  afford  better  provisions  for  our  less  privi- 
leged, but  we  need  to  do  it  to  help  restore 
full  employment.  Increased  Federal  resources 
for  these  needs  and  for  other  purposes  will 
help  states  and  localities  cope  with  their 
flscal  crises  resulting  from  rising  needs  and 
dlmlnLBhlng  revenues  attributable  to  the 
Nixon  Recession. 

Release  impounded  funds  for  all  essential 
authorized  purposes  toward  the  combined 
goals  of  more  fully  meeting  needs  that  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  and  to  stimulate 
recovery. 

Enactment  of  a  strong  and  flexible  pro- 
gram of  public  employment  to  give  Jobs  to 
those  who  cannot  find  them  in  the  private 
economy.  This  program  would  also  auto- 
matically decline  or  disappear  when  private 
Jobs  become  plentiful. 

Increase  minimum  wages  to  generate  more 
consumer  Income. 

Immediate  Implementation  on  a  national 
basis  of  the  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  which  Is  scheduled  to  go 
Into  effect  not  later  than  January  1,  1972. 
Under  this  legislation,  unemployment  com- 
pensation Ls  extended  for  a  period  of  13 
weeks  when  Insured  unemployment  exceeds 
4.5  percent.  This  is  too  high  because  total 
unemplojrment  will  have  to  reach  about  6 
percent  to  assure  this  added  duration  of 
benefits.  A  4.5  percent  total  unemployment 
rate  is  more  reasonable.  Also,  full  federal  fi- 
nancing of  this  supplement  would  speed  Im- 
plementation and  would  be  fully  compatible 
with  the  more  expansive  fiscal  pwDlicy  that 
is  required. 

Only  if  increased  expenditures  cannot  be 
accomplished  quickly,  the  Income  tax  cuts 
now  scheduled  for  1972  and  1973  can  be  ac- 
celerated. Such  action,  which  would  reduce 
taxes  $4.5  billion  this  year,  would  help  to 
strengthen  consumer  demand  now,  but  it 
would  not  reduce  taxes  In  1973  below  the 
levels  now  legislated  for  that  year. 

A  constructive  program  of  fast-start  and 
rapid-Implementation  public  works  projects 
that  will  help  overcome  some  basic  deficien- 
cies in  state  and  local  facilities. 

The  unemployed  are  not  the  only  Amer- 
icans whose  income  has  been  eroded  by  the 
recession  and  infiatlon.  For  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  generation  highly  trained  pro- 
fessionals in  large  numbers  cannot  flmd  Jobs 
that  utUlze  these  valuable  skills.  These  tal- 
ents should  be  put  to  work  by  the  govern- 
ment In  improving  and  protecting  our  en- 
vironment and  providing  efficient  public 
services. 

We  believe  these  actions  should  help 
achieve  full  recovery  in  a  reasonably  short 
period  of  time.  But  we  are  not  certain.  It 
depends  on  how  soon  and  how  far  the  ad- 
ministration goes  in  supp>orting  these  ex- 
pansionist economic  policies. 

This  nation  cannot  afford  to  wait  until 
there  Is  a  new  administration  20  months 
hence  to  cut  unemployment  and  to  restore 
economic  growth  and  price  stability.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  therefore  determined  to 
do  its  utmost  to  promote  the  earliest  and 
most  vigorous  recovery  that  can  be  achieved, 
irrespective  of  its  political  impact  in  No- 
vember 1972.  We  are  prepared  to  cooperate 
In  the  formulation  of  the  policies  needed  to 
achieve  these  objectives.  But  we  cannot  force 
the  administration  to  carry  out  these  pol- 
icies. Unless  and  until  President  Nixon  moves 
forward  aggressively  and  vigorously,  the  na- 
tion will  continue  to  suffer  serious  unem- 
ployment. Iiuge  losses  In  production,  and 
painfully  alow  progress  toward  price  sta- 
bility. 
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BANKING  COMMITTEE  EH4PLOYEES 
RETIRE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  want  the  occasion  to  go  by 
without  commenting  briefly  about  the 
retirement  of  two  faithful  and  longtime 
employees  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  I  refer  to 
Mrs.  Caro  MacNelll  Piigh  and  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Egenroad  who  will  retire  from 
the  committee  staff — and  thus  as  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate — at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

CARO    MACKEIIX    PT70H 

On  May  31,  1971,  Caro  Pugh  wiU  re- 
turn to  her  native  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  thereby  will  terminate  a  30-year 
career  of  Federal  employment.  Except 
for  1  year  when  Caro  was  employed  by 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  her 
entire  Federal  service  has  been  with  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Caro  came  to  the  Senate  In 
1942.  In  1945  she  worked  for  a  short  while 
for  the  Senator  from  her  home  State, 
former  Senator  Josiah  William  Bailey, 
of  North  Carolina.  In  1947  she  joined  the 
then  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
staff  as  a  clerical  assistant  where  she  has 
continued  her  employment  with  the 
Senate. 

During  her  tenure  with  the  committee 
and  with  the  Senate,  Caro  has  carried  out 
her  duties  in  a  fashion  which  exemplifies 
the  highest  tradition  of  the  Senate  and 
the  committee,  and  in  turn  we  have  bene- 
fited and  have  been  enriched  by  her  en- 
thusiastic, dedicated,  and  conscientious 
work. 

Indeed,  we  shall  miss  Caro  Pugh 
around  the  committee  and  around  the 
Senate,  and  we  express  our  gratitude  to 
her.  We  wish  her  the  very  best  in  her 
future  and  for  her  happiness. 

Just  in  passing,  I  might  comment  that 
Caro  has  served  the  committee  under 
six  chairmen.  To  some  degree  that  is 
quite  a  feat  in  Itself.  She  served  under 
the  chairmanship  of  former  Senator 
Charles  W.  Tobey,  of  New  Hampshire; 
former  Senator  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  of 
South  Carolina;  former  Senator  Homer 
E.  Capehart.  of  Indiana;  Senator  J.  W. 
FuxBRiGHT,  of  Arkansas;  former  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robertson,  of  Virginia;  and  the 
present  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
position  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve. 

CHARLES  L.  EGEXROAD 

On  May  31,  1971,  Charles  Egenroad 
will  retire,  terminating  21  years  of  Fed- 
eral service.  Charlie  commenced  his 
career  in  the  Senate  in  1947  with  for- 
mer Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart,  of  Indi- 
ana. He  served  in  progressively  impor- 
tant positions  in  Senator  Capehart's  of- 
fice and  was  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Capehart  in  1955  when  Char- 
lie left  Senate  service  for  a  position  in 
the  private  enterprise  sector.  Charlie  re- 
turned to  the  Hill  in  1958,  Joining  the 
then  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
staff  as  a  professional  staff  member. 

During  Charlie's  service  on  the  com- 
mittee he  carried  out  his  duties  in  a  way 
that  exemplifies  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  Senate  and  our  committee.  He  has 
always  worked  very  diligently,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
Senate,  have  benefited  from  his  advice 


and  counsel  over  the  years  during  which 
he  has  served  us. 

Naturally,  we  hate  to  see  Charlie  leave, 
but  we  understand  his  desire  to  retire, 
and  though  he  will  be  missed,  we  all  wish 
him  good  luck,  good  health,  and  I  might 
say  in  an  endearing  way,  "good  golf- 
ing" in  the  future. 

I  might  also  say  that  Charlie  Egen- 
road has  served  under  three  chairmen 
of  the  committee:  Senator  J.  W.  FVl- 
ERiGHT,  former  Senator  A.  Willis  Robert- 
son and,  of  course,  the  incumbent  chair- 
man, me. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  SITTTON  RETIRES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Maj.  Gen. 
William  J.  Sutton  will  soon  retire  as 
Chief,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  and  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding  soldier 
and  patriot.  He  is  due  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  Nation  for  his  distinguished 
service  with  the  U.S.  Army  and  as  Chief, 
U.S.  Army  Reserve.  He  has  a  host  of 
admirers  in  the  State  of  Alabama  includ- 
ing all  of  the  members  of  the  Alabama 
congressional  delegation  in  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  Department  of  Alabama,  ROA  has 
recently  saluted  Major  General  Sutton 
in  the  following  language : 
A  Salute 

On  the  occasion  of  His  Retirement,  the 
Department  of  Alabama.  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation, proudly  salutes  Major  General 
William  J.  Sutton,  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve. 
General  Sutton's  untiring  defense  of  the 
Reserve  Program  and  his  unflagging  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  the  nation's  defense  qualify 
him  as  a  true  modern  Minute  Man,  General 
Sutton  cared  enough  for  his  belief  In  the 
Reserves  to  put  his  own  career  on  the  line 
In  challenging  powerful  forces  who  woxild 
have  abolished  the  Reserve  I»rogram  as  we 
know  It. 

His  courage  In  standing  up  for  what  he 
believed  was  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
nation  and  those  who  have  defended  it 
throughout  its  history. 

As  the  first  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve 
since  Congress  gave  the  position  permanent 
status.  General  Sutton  continues  to  carry 
out  his  duties  with  the  same  zeal  and  dis- 
tinction which  marked  his  efforts  In  the 
years  preceding  Congressional  sanction  of 
his  office.  He  continues  to  work  tirelessly  in 
Improving  the  Reservists'  position  in  the 
defense  structure. 

Knowing  this,  the  Department  of  Alabama. 
ROA.  salutes  a  singularly  distinguished 
American.  Major  General  William  J.  Sutton. 


THE  SILENT  PALESTINIANS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  aspects  of  the  present  status  of 
negotiations  in  the  Middle  East  that  have 
been  of  particular  concern  in  public  de- 
bate. However,  as  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial points  out,  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  involvement  of  the  Palestin- 
ians in  reaching  a  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  from  the  May  26,  1971, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Silent  Palkstutlans 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  effort  to  promote 
a  disengagement  along  the  Suez  Canal  as  a 


first  step  toward  a  Middle  East  settlement  has 
tended  to  divert  attention  from  other  key 
Issues  In  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  One  of 
these  concerns  the  future  of  two-and-a-half- 
mllllon  restive  Palestinians.  The  Palestinian 
cause  haa  also  been  eclipsed  lately  by  the  de- 
feat and  dispersal  of  Palestinian  guerrilla 
forces  In  Jordan  and  because  of  deep  divi- 
sions within  the  Palestinian  leadership. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  disruptive  potential  of  the 
guerrilla  movement  has  been  permanently 
destroyed  or  to  Imagine  that  any  agreement 
negotiated  In  the  Middle  East  can  endure  if 
the  aspirations  of  the  Palestinians  as  a  people 
are    ignored. 

King  Hussein's  recent  military  victories 
over  the  fedayeen  are  due  at  least  In  part  to 
the  substantial  withdrawal  of  support  from 
the  guerrilla  movement  by  Arab  states  which 
have  begun  to  see  In  the  Rogers  Initiatives 
hope  for  a  diplomatic  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems. If  that  hope  should  be  destroyed  or,  as 
one  Jordanian  scholar  put  It,  "if  the  guns 
start  flrlng  on  the  Suez  Canal  again,  the 
fedayeen  wUl  be  racing  down  the  main  streets 
of  Amman." 

To  complete  the  rout  of  Palestinian  ex- 
tremism, which  has  done  so  much  over  the 
year  to  exacerbate  conflict  In  the  Middle  East, 
it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  maintain  the 
momentum  toward  peace  but  to  begin  at  an 
early  date  to  Include  In  the  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  some  spokesmen  for  the  more 
moderate,  relatively  silent  majority  of  Pales- 
tinians 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  area.  Secretary  Rogers  apparently 
ignored  petitions  for  a  hearing  from  West 
Bank  Palestinians  who  have  courageously 
rejected  the  noncompromlslng  position  of  the 
guerrilla  leaders  but  who  do  not  accept  King 
Hussein  as  their  spokesman  either.  Their  plea 
for  Palestinian  self-determination  on  the 
West  Bank  under  International  supervision, 
free  from  pressure  from  Israel  or  Jordan,  de- 
serves the  sympathetic  hearing  In  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  that  It  has 
already  received  In  some  quarters  In  Israel. 


THE  SPACE  RACE:  DO  WE  LET  THE 
RUSSIANS  MAKE  OUR  DECISIONS 
FOR  US? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  column  by  Mike  Hughes  ap- 
peared in  the  Wisconsin  Sun  Prairie 
Star-Countryman  entitled  "Onward  to 
Mars."  The  column  is  a  spoof  about  how 
this  Nation  can  be  prodded  into  new 
space  and  defense  programs  by  Russian 
moves  in  these  areas — wholly  without  any 
inquiry  whether  such  programs  are  ac- 
tually needed. 

For  example,  the  author  conjures  up  a 
speech  by  a  Soviet  official  in  which  he 
refers  to  Jules  Verne's  Fantastic  Voyage, 
a  novel  about  a  space  crew  which  Is 
miniaturized  and  injected  into  man's 
bloodsteam.  The  Soviet  official  says: 

How  strange  it  Is.  when  fiction  and  non- 
flctlon  blend  Into  one.  This  very  process  has 
been  nearly  perfected  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Later  in  the  day,  after  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement is  reported  in  the  United 
States,  a  prominent  Senator  takes  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  proclaim : 

We  must  be  the  first  nation  to  land  a  man 
on  the  liver. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  a  ranking  Con- 
gressman is  heard  to  declare : 

I'm  not  going  to  have  no  g —  d —  oommle 
walking  around  on  my  spleen. 
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The  result:  the  United  States  ends  up 
spending  some  $100  million  a  year  to  per- 
fect the  process  of  injecting  a  space  crew 
into  man's  bloodstream. 

Mr.  President,  naturally  this  is  a 
parody.  But  there  is  a  substantial  element 
o'  truth  in  it.  We  are  currently  embark- 
ing on  a  $9  billion  program  to  construct 
a  space  shuttle,  and  plans  are  also  in  the 
works  to  build  a  space  station. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  going  ahead  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  plans  to  put  up  a  space  station 
0."  its  own. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  we  need 
a  space  station.  And  it  may  be  that  we 
need  a  space  shuttle  to  get  us  there.  But 
I  have  written  to  NASA  on  a  nimiber  of 
occasions  to  ask  whether,  in  fact,  there 
is  a  need  for  the  space  shuttle-space  sta- 
tion. All  NASA  has  told  me  in  reply  is 
that  first,  the  shuttle  would  enable  us 
to  continue  to  have  an  active  space  pro- 
gram, and  second,  it  would  reduce  the 
costf  of  the  space  program.  But  why 
do  we  actually  need  it?  What  would  it 
help  us  to  accomplish  that  we  could  not 
otherwise  accomplish?  NASA  seemingly 
has  no  answers  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  insist  on  a  firm, 
solid  justification  for  the  space  shuttle 
before  we  pour  out  any  money  for  it. 
And  if  such  a  justification  cannot  be 
made.  Congress  simply  ought  to  strike 
this  item  from  the  space  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  entitled  "Onward 
to  Mars"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Onward  to  Mars 

A  large  building  near  the  Ukraine  is  an 
Important  keystone  to  Russia's  national  and 
International  p>ollcy. 

The  building  Is  known  as  Stradavaresk.  The 
name,  among  members  of  our  CIA  and  State 
Department,  has  become  legendary.  Russia's 
Stradavaresk  ranks  with  the  most  feared  In- 
stitutions of  the  Third  Reich. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  oui-  government 
workers  have  ever  successfully  translated  the 
name.  It's  made  up  of  contractions  from  sev- 
eral Soviet  dialects,  but  a  good,  rough  trans- 
lation is:  Factory  For  the  Production  of 
Space  Stations.  Moon  Rockets,  SST's  and 
Prlsbees.  ' 

The  origin,  and  the  manner  m  which  It 
became  a  legend,  is  this: 

During  the  1950's.  Russia  and  America  were 
competing  evenly  in  the  battle  to  get  to  the 
moon. 

One  day,  Igor  Margavak,  chief  engineer 
In  charge  of  space  exploration,  was  appearing 
before  the  Central  Budget  Committee. 
"You'll  note  that  I  am  requesting  only  seven 
billion  dollars  for  the  biennlum,  which  Is 
less  than  my  American  counterparts  are 
getting."  he  said. 

"Very  fine,"  Bureau  Chief  Nlcholal  Narsty 
said.  "And  could  you  explain  again  why  we 
need  the  space  program? 

"Certainly,"  Igor  said.  "The  view  from  up 
there  should  be  Just  terrific." 

There  was  a  very  long  silence. 

"Uh  ...  We  could  bring  back  some  rocks 
and  analyze  them  and  send  them  around  to 
stamp,  coin,  and  rock  shows." 

Another  long  silence. 

"We  could  take  some  swell  snapshots  and 
show  them  to  the  leaders  of  neutral  nations 
during  cocktal)  parties  ...  Or  we  could  .  .  ." 

Igor  Margavak  Is  currently  working  as  a 
laimdromat  repairman  In  northwestern 
Siberia. 


That  night,  WllUe  Pallaas,  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Thinking,  heard  about  It  from 
Narsty.  He  approved  of  the  decision. 

"Then  we'll  forget  about  our  space  pro- 
gram?" Narsty  asked. 

Pallaas  thought  about  that.  "No,  No,  we 
won't.  If  we  forgot  about  it.  America  will  for- 
get about  It.  Instead,  we'll  take  advantage  of 
the  situation.  You  see,  Americans  have  a 
dreaded  fear  of  not  being  first  at  anything." 
"But  why?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  but  111  demonstrate." 
The  next  morning  a  prominent  Soviet  offi- 
cial commented  publicly  that.  "The  Soviet 
Union  has  grown  rapidly  In  the  field  of  retro- 
active Introspection.  Within  a  decade  we  will 
have  doubled  the  United  States  In  this  area." 
The  retiction  was  Immediate.  Two  southern 
senators  immediately  announced.  "We  must 
close  the  retroactive  Introspection  gap."  The 
Defense  Department  received  a  2.5  million 
dollar  allocation  to  face  the  problem.  And 
the  Readers  Digest  even  asked,  "Are  we 
periled  by  retroactivity?" 

(Eventually,  of  course,  someone  looked  up 
the  words  In  a  dictionary,  and  the  matter 
was  quietly  dropped.  However,  it's  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  Defense  Department  never 
did  admit  Its  mistake.  It  still  receives  its  2.5 
million  every  year  for  Retroactive  Introspec- 
tion Defense.  The  money  is  slipped  off  to  pro- 
vide tanks  for  a  fishing  village  Just  south  of 
Sicily.) 

To  be  doubly  sure.  Pallaas  offered  two  more 
Illustrations.  He  referred  to  a  Jules  Verne 
novel,  Fantastic  Voyage.  In  which  a  space 
crew  was  miniaturized  and  Injected  Into  a 
man's  bloodstream.  "How  strange  It  Is.  when 
fiction  and  nonfictlon  blend  into  one,"  Pallaas 
said.  "This  very  process  has  been  nearly  per- 
fected by  the  Soviet  Union." 

That    afternoon,     (a    Southern    Senator) 
waved  his  fist  and  shouted,  "We  must  be  the 
first  nation  to  land  a  man  on  the  liver." 
And    (a  ranking  Congressman)    said,  "I'm 

not  going  to  have  no commie 

walking  around  on  my  spleen." 

And  to  this  day,  America  Is  still  spending 
over  $100-mUllon  annually  on  the  project. 
And  then  Pallaas  announced  to  the  world 
press,  "The  Soviet  Union  Is  without  a  doubt 
the  world  leader  In  the  production  of  pneu- 
matic tire  pumps."  Within  a  year,  Americans 
had  manufactured  enough  tire  pumps  to 
supply  the  world  for  47  years.  They  are  cur- 
rently filling  silos  throughout  the  middle 
west. 

With  all  of  that  proof  to  support  his  the- 
ory, Pallaas  went  Into  the  plan. 

To  begin  with,  he  selected  a  former  Insu- 
lated underwear  factory  near  the  Ukraine. 
This  was  picked  for  two  reasons:  1)  It  was 
In  the  open  and  easily  viewed  by  spy  planes, 
satellites,  etc.  2)  It  was  very  solid  and  official- 
looking. 

For  added  effect,  he  constructed  an  18- 
foot-hlgh  electrified  fence  around  It,  along 
with  a  moat,  73  trained  German  shepherds, 
and  a  half-dozen  machine  gun  ttirrets.  Plve 
smokestacks  were  placed  on  top,  and  a  dry 
Ice  machine  was  used  to  pour  out  artificial 
smoke.  Windows  were  placed  everywhere,  so 
that  passersby  could  see  what  appeared  to  be 
rockets,  space  stations,  and  SST  planes.  (Ac- 
tually, all  of  them  wer»  mock-ups.  purchased 
from  a  Japanese  movie  company.) 

A  total  of  110  people  were  employed  there. 
They  were  broken  down  as  follows:  36  men 
to  guard  the  place,  two  seml-senlle  scientists, 
one  pretty  lady  who  mingled  with  CIA  spies 
and  whispered  secrets  to  them,  72  people  who 
were  employed  manufacturing  Prlsbees. 

It  worked  beautifully.  Every  now  and  then 
the  seml-senlle  scientists  would  shoot  off  a 
'moon  rocket",  which  usually  landed  In  a 
wheat  field  seven  miles  away.  The  pretty 
lady  told  the  CIA  "They've  almost  got  It. 
They're  almost  to  the  moon."  Americans 
spent  billions  to  try  to  beat  them  ther«. 
Meanwhile,  Soviet  scientists  were  free  to  fol- 


low their  real  Interest,  which  was  trying  to 
discover  the  formula  for  Coca-Cola. 

When  America  landed  on  the  moon,  the 
pretty  lady  Immediately  spread  a  new  secret. 
"The  Russians  are  bypassing  the  moon.  They 
say  it  isn't  Important  anyway.  They're  going 
on  to  Mars." 

And  Soviet  officials  began  announcing. 
"Our  nation  WILL  be  the  first  to  orbit  a  space 
station." 

And  Amerlc<in  generals  were  spotted  run- 
ning about  the  halls  of  the  Pentagon, 
screeching,  "They're  going  to  Mars!" 

By  this  point,  Americans  had  spent  over 
35  billion  dollars  on  space  exploration,  the 
SST  project,  etc.  And  the  Russians  had  stir- 
passed  even  Mallbu  In  frlsbees-per-capiU. 

And  by  this  point,  Willie  Pallaas  was  a 
Soviet  hero  of  epic  proportions. 

"How  long  do  you  think  this  can  go  on?" 
the  pretty  lady  asked  him  one  evening. 
"Surely  the  Americans  will  question  this 
some  day." 

Willie  pulled  out  a  cosmic  map.  He  pointed 
to  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Uranus.  Pluto. 
"That  should  be  good  for  a  century,  at  least." 
He  smiled  softly.  "And  by  then  we'll  have  It. 
We'll  have  the  formula  to  Coca-Cola.  The 
world  will  be  ours." 

And  he  began  polishing  up  his  next  speech. 
"Within  a  decade,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
become  the  first  nation  to  land  a  man  on  the 
sun  .  .  ." 


GOVERNOR  OGILVIE'S  MESSAGE  ON 
WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  20. 
Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  delivered  a 
special  message  on  welfare  reform  to  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly.  Recognizing 
that  Illinois  hterally  faces  a  crisis  in  its 
welfare  system,  which  is  draining  the 
State's  resources  without  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  welfare  recipients, 
the  Governor  proposed  a  comprehensive, 
11 -point  reform  plan  involving  man- 
power, medical,  and  administrative 
changes. 

For  almost  2  years,  the  Congress  has 
been  considering  President  Nixon's  fam- 
ily assistance  plan,  which  would  bring 
relief  to  financially  burdened  States  and 
dignity  to  millions  of  unfortunate  Amer- 
icans. As  we  have  delayed  action  on  this 
proposal  here  in  Washington,  the  condi- 
tions in  many  States  have  grown  worse, 
as  Governor  Ogilvie's  report  on  Illinois 
testifies. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  better  understand  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  our  present  welfare  sys- 
tem on  my  State  and  may  measure  the 
response  to  the  welfare  crisis  offered  by 
a  very  able  executive,  I  sisk  imanimous 
consent  that  Governor  Ogilvie's  message 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Special   Message   on   Welfare   Reform 
(By  Richard  B.  Ogllvle.  Governor  of  Illinois. 

to  the  77th  General   Assembly,  Thursdav. 

May  20.  1971) 

To  the  Honorable,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
Members  of  the  77th  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly: 

The  failures  of  this  nation's  welfare  system 
are  failures  of  historic  magnitude.  The  ex- 
ample of  Imperial  Rome  may  prove  to  be 
prophetic  for  us. 

Welfare  Is  warping  our  nation.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  overstate  the  crisis  when  he 
called  the  system  'a  monstrous,  consuming 
outrage." 
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It  Is  a  human  outrage  and  a  flscai  monster. 
It  robs  the  poor  of  their  dignity,  and  the 
taxpayers  of  their  hard-earned  dollars. 

The  welfare  system  embodies  all  the  worst 
of  our  failures — moral,  flscai,  administrative 
and  legal. 

Where  in  the  system  do  we  find  charity, 
service,  work,  dignity,  respect  and  responsive- 
ness? 

Think  of  the  children  whose  lives  are  being 
distorted  by  this  hopeless  environment,  and 
what  that  means  for  the  future 

I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  simplistic 
solutions  to  this  trsiglc  and  complex  prob- 
lem, for  "easy"  solutions  are  flights  from 
reality.  It  is  not  enough  Just  to  condemn 
deadbeats,  to  blame  the  southern  states,  to 
propose  miraculous  increases  in  beneflts,  or 
to  Indulge  In  other  forms  of  overslmpllfl- 
catlon. 

The  Congress  has  considered  this  issue  for 
two  years,  yet  the  impact  of  any  action  it 
may  take  now  appears  to  be  several  years 
away.  Meanwhile,  we  must  act  to  solve  our 
own  problems  as  best  we  can. 

This  is  the  challenge  we  face.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  be  met  before  this  General  Assem- 
bly completes  its  work  on  pending  appro- 
priations on  June  30. 

THK   PROCRAM 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today  em- 
braces manpower,  medical  and  administra- 
tive changes   It  has  11  major  parts: 

1.  A  strengthened  work  requirement  for 
all  able-bodied  recipients  of  welfare. 

2.  Creation  of  new  Jobs  In  public  service 
to  make  use  of  this  work  force. 

3.  New  training,  day  care  and  other  backup 
support  for  Job  placement  efforts  In  all  parts 
of  the  economy. 

4.  Revamping  of  our  least  effective  pro- 
gram— General  Assistance — to  permit  funds 
within  the  welfare  budget  to  be  shifted  to 
Job-related  programs. 

5.  A  clamp-down  on  the  escalating  cost  of 
the  medical  assistance  program. 

6.  Tightening  of  welfare  procedures  to  pre- 
vent lmproi>er  use  of  public  funds,  and  even 
the  appearance  of  impropriety. 

7.  Simplification  of  our  absurdly  complex 
system  of  welfare  administration  to  free 
caseworkers  to  concentrate  on  essential 
services. 

8.  Administrative  efforts  backed  by  strong 
sanctions  to  secure  all  available  existing  fed- 
eral funds. 

9.  Development  of  a  long-range  program 
to  Improve  family  planning  and  family 
stability  among  our  low-income  population. 

10.  Top-to-bottom  restructuring  of  the  en- 
tire social  service  function  of  state  govern- 
ment at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

11.  Reform  of  our  basic  private  laws  to 
Insure  that  every  poor  family  lias  legal  and 
economic  rights  equal  to  others  In  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  all.  execution  of  these  11  major  initia- 
tives will  require  completion  of  dozens  of 
separate  but  interrelated  actions  which  I  am 
outlining  today. 

Before  discussing  these  initiatives  in  de- 
tail, however,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  situation  In  which  we  now 
find  ourselves. 

THI  FISCAL  CONTEST 

Two  years  ago  at  this  time,  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  were  beginning  leg- 
islative hearings  on  the  income  tax. 

After  extended  debate,  the  tax  was  enacted 
with  bi-partisan  support.  It  was  designed  to 
provide — and  should  have  ensured — revenues 
adequate  to  finance  this  state  during  a  pe- 
riod of  rising  costs  extending  beyond  this 
flscai  year. 

Had  it  not  been  for  one  factor,  Illinois  to- 
day would  possess  resources  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide ample  funds  for  the  schools  and  the 
other  major  programs  that  we  all  desire  for 
our  state. 


That  factor — which  overshadows  every 
other  flscai  consideration — Is  the  runaway 
cost  of  welfare. 

The  demands  of  welfare  are  producing  a 
crisis  in  Illinois  state  financing  which  is 
every  bit  as  serious  as  the  crisis  which  led 
to  passage  of  the  Income  tax. 

Even  with  the  Income  tax,  state  revenues 
grow  less  than  7  per  cent  a  year,  while  ex- 
penditures in  state  government  typically  rise 
between  10  and  15  per  cent  a  year. 

Tills  increase  results  in  part  from  the  re- 
quirements placed  upon  state  government  by 
a  population  which  more  and  more  demands 
improved  health  services,  better  education, 
additional  recreation  lands,  and  the  other 
vital  services  that  government  can  provide. 

The  welfare  budget,  by  contrast,  has  In- 
creased by  approximately  30  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  past  two  years. 

This  year,  the  welfare  budget  will  exceed 
$1.12  billion,  double  the  amount  of  three 
j/ears  ago. 

The  growth  of  welfare  costs  will  absorb  85 
per  cent  of  the  growth  In  all  state  revenues 
the  coming  flscai  year. 

If  we  are  unable  to  secure  relief  and  If 
current  rates  of  Increase  continue,  the  wel- 
fare budget  next  year  could  well  exceed  $1.5 
billion. 

The  single  most  Important  change  we  must 
make  is  to  reorient  the  welfare  program  to 
the  concept  of  work. 

Altered  federal  regulations  and  the  recent 
economic  downturn  have  greatly  reduced  the 
significance  of  work  as  an  element  in  the 
total  welfare  program  In  Illinois.  In  the  early 
1960s,  work  relief  programs  were  common. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Work  Incentive 
(WIN)  Program  In  1967.  Congress  in  effect 
prohibited  work  relief  programs  for  persons 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC).  As  a  result,  the  former 
programs  all  but  vanished. 

The  recent  economic  situation  has  com- 
pounded the  problem  by  bringing  more  per- 
sons onto  welfare  rolls  and  by  making  it 
more  difficult  for  those  who  are  on  welfare 
to  get  off. 

All  of  this  has  occurred  at  a  time  when 
people  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  expanded  services,  better  health  care,  a 
cleaner  environment — in  short,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  much  to  be  done. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today  is 
founded  on  the  old-fashioned  notion  of 
working  for   a  living. 

This  reflects  no  conclusion  on  my  part 
that  welfare  recipients  are  less  Inclined  to 
work  than  are  other  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  program.  Instead,  stems  from  my 
conviction  that  so  much  needs  to  be  done  in 
our  society  that  every  able-bodied  citizen 
should  be  hard  at  work.  And  I  include  In  this 
number  the  persons  who  are  receiving  wel- 
fare assistance  from  the  state. 

For  this  reason,  the  program  I  am  propos- 
ing today  rests  on  the  fundamental  require- 
ment that  all  recipients  of  public  Eisslstance 
who  are  able  to  work  should  work.  And  for 
the  first  time,  we  are  offering  a  realistic  op- 
portunity for  them  to  do  so. 

I.    STRENGTHENED    WORK    REQCIHEMENT 

To  enable  this  emphasis  on  work  to  be 
effective  I  am  proposing  the  following  re- 
quirement: 

Each  applicant  for  welfare  beneflts  will  be 
examined  for  employability  before  assistance 
is  given.  "Employability"  should  be  redeflned 
so  that  the  burden  is  shifted  to  the  recipient 
to  prove  that  he  Is  unemployable.  Present 
definitions  of  employability  are  vague  and 
scattered  throughout  the  statutes.  They 
should  be  combined  and  revised  so  that  each 
recipient  is  clearly  classified  as  either  em- 
ployable or  unemployable  before  he  goes  on 
the  rolls.  Persons  who  are  temporarily  inca- 
pacitated. In  full-time  attendance  at  an  ap- 
proved educational   Institution,  or  required 


to  remain  at  home  for  family  reasons  will 
be  classifled  as  "temporarily  unemploy- 
able." Their  cases  will  be  reviewed  every  siz 
months. 

Regular  efforts  will  be  made  to  place  recip- 
ienta  in  available  jobs.  Under  present  condi- 
tions once  a  person  goes  on  welfare  he  is 
rarely  visited  by  a  caseworker.  He  receives 
his  checks  by  mail.  We  will  require  all  em- 
ployable recipients  In  metropolltain  areas  of 
the  state  to  visit  a  state  employment  office  at 
least  once  a  month  to  pick  up  their  checks. 
At  this  time,  they  will  meet  with  emplojrment 
counselors.  Rural  recipients  will  make  simi- 
lar visits  to  appropriate  offices. 

The  work  requirement  is  to  be  strictly  en- 
forced. The  Department  of  Public  Aid  last 
year  dropped  only  60  persons  from  the  rolls 
because  they  refused  a  Job  opportunity.  We 
hereby  serve  notice  that  any  recipient  who 
refuses  work  will  be  summarily  denied  fur- 
ther beneflts. 

2.    NEW    PUBLIC    SECTOR    JOBS 

The  work  requirement  I  have  proposed 
will  have  meaning  only  if  there  are  Jobs  avail- 
able. In  the  present  economy,  It  is  evident 
that  not  enough  Jobs  are  available  in  the 
private  sector  to  employ  persons  with  con- 
siderable skills,  to  say  nothing  of  relatively 
unskilled  welfare  recipients. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  much  work — partic- 
ularly in  the  public  sector — crying  out  to  be 
done.  We  are  simultaneously  doling  out  mil- 
lions of  welfare  dollars  to  persons  who  could 
be  working  on  these  Jobs  that  need  to  be 
done.  In  these  circumstances,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Innovative  Job  program  Is  In 
order. 

Welfare  statistics  provided  by  local  units 
of  government  Indicate  that  there  are  more 
than  20,000  employable  recipients  of  Gen- 
eral Assistance.  This  number  has  almost  dou- 
bled in  the  past  twelve  months.  I  propose 
that  a  work  relief  program,  developed  Jointly 
by  the  state  and  by  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, be  established  to  provide  useful  and 
constructive  employment  for  these  persons. 

Able-bodied  men  among  these  recipients 
will  be  put  to  work  In  Jobs  such  as  cleaning 
lakes  and  waterways,  removing  rubbish,  and 
providing  protection  In  the  parks.  Certain  of 
these  men  should  be  employed  directly  by  the 
state.  The  remainder  should  be  employed  by 
local  governments. 

Direct  compensation  for  those  Jobs  should 
be  provided.  Hourly  wages  should  be  set  at 
levels  sufficient  to  provide  each  man  an 
amount  of  money  at  least  equal  to  what  he 
would  have  received  as  a  welfare  grant.  In- 
stead of  receiving  a  dole,  he  will  be  com- 
pensated for  services  actually  performed. 

I  am  also  proposing  an  institutional  work 
program.  Under  this  program,  recipients  will 
work  In  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  child  care 
facilities  and  comparable  public  and  quasi- 
public  institutions.  The  program  will  be 
especially  tailored  for  AFDC  recipients. 

This  Initiative  is  possible  because  of  re- 
cent Improvements  in  the  WIN  program. 
During  flscai  1971.  the  number  of  persons 
trained  by  WIN  will  triple,  and  in  spite  of 
the  economic  downturn,  the  number  actually 
placed  in  Jobs  should  Increase  one  and  one- 
half  times.  Recognizing  this  dramatic  pro- 
gress, the  federal  government  will  nearly 
double  the  program  In  Illinois  next  year, 
which  means  training  opportunities  for  an 
additional  7.000  persons. 

By  coordinating  efforts  with  institutions, 
individuals  will  be  trained  for  useful  and 
constructive  Jobs  which  can  meet  some  of 
the  Immediate  service  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  state. 

3.   NEW  TRAINING.  DAT  CAHE  AND  OTHER  BACK-CP 
StrPPORT  rOR  JOB  PLACEMENT  EFFORTS 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  our  progress 
in  the  difficult  area  of  manpower  training 
and  support.  Nonetheless,  we  must  do  more 

The  success  of  the  new  work  programs  will 
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be  dependent  upon  major  organizational 
changes  and  administrative  improvements 
within  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Legislation  has  been  submitted  to  com- 
bine the  Welfare  Rehabilitative  Service 
(WRS)  and  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN)  to  enable  comprehensive  manpower 
services  in  Cook  County  to  be  delivered  in 
an  effective,  coordinated  way  by  the  state 
Department  of  Labor.  An  employability  re- 
view is  to  be  made  for  each  recipient  as  fast 
as  Jobs  can  be  developed. 

This  combination  of  WRS  and  the  WIN 
program  represents  a  new  approach  to  the 
development  of  manpower  services.  In  the 
past.  WRS  and  WIN  have  competed  to  pro- 
vide services  to  the  same  recipients,  and  this 
duplication  of  effort  has  been  far  too  com- 
mon. With  a  common  effort,  they  can  pro- 
vide a  strong  and  Integrated  program  which 
can  furnish  manpower  services  better  than 
ever  before.  As  a  part  of  this  change,  it  will 
be  possible  to  place  the  burden  of  the  em- 
ployable recipients  on  the  Department  of 
Labor,  freeing  public  aid  caseworkers  to  deal 
with  other  services. 

While  I  believe  that  the  proposals  for  em- 
ployability review  and  the  institutional  work 
program  are  sound,  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  There  are  too  many  other  potentially 
employable  persons,  including  25.000  AFDC 
mothers  with  no  children  less  than  six  years 
old  who  could  be  working.  Most  important, 
there  are  also  14.000  unemployed  males 
whose  families  are  recipients  of  aid  under 
the  AFDC-U  category.  In  two  key  ways,  we 
must  insist  upon  changes  in  federal  require- 
ments: 

1.  The  requirement  that  severely  restricts 
work  relief  programs  for  recipients  of  AFDC 
and  APDC-U  should  be  changed. 

2.  The  federal  government  currently  Im- 
pose.s  upon  the  states  an  income-exemption 
formula  for  recipients  of  AFDC  that  Is  so 
open-ended  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
terminate  assistance  to  recipients  who  do 
find  a  job.  In  addition  to  disregarding  $30 
plus  o:!e-third  of  the  monthly  Income,  states 
must  also  deduct  all  work-related  expenses 
Under  these  restrictions,  it  Is  possible  for  a 
family  making  more  than  $10,000  per  year 
to  continue  receiving  a  welfare  check  and 
full  medical  coverage  as  well.  I  am  requesting 
a  federal  waiver  for  Illinois  to  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  $30  and  one-third  formula 
to  an  income  level  not  exceeding  133  per  cent 
of  the  recipient's  grant.  I  am  also  asking  that 
the  state  be  permitted  to  define  work  ex- 
penses. 

Changes  are  vital  in  another  area  I  am 
proposing  today  another  in  a  series  of  meas- 
ures to  expand  greatly  the  availability  and 
use  of  child  care  so  that  mothers  with  chil- 
dren will  not  be  prevented  from  working. 

Currently,  the  state  pays  rates  that  are  not 
consistent  with  the  minimum  cost  of  ade- 
quate child  care.  As  a  result,  the  rates  dis- 
courage welfare  mothers  from  finding  child 
care  for  their  children  so  that  the  mothers 
may  seek  work  or  training.  Therefore.  I  am 
directing  that  the  child  care  rates  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Aid  be  raised  sub- 
stantlally. 

Not  only  wlU  these  higher  rates  provide  an 
ncentlve  for  welfare  mothers  to  participate 
in  work  and  training,  but  also  they  will  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  much-needed  day 
care  centers  in  low-Income  neighborhoods 
ihree-fourths  of  the  cost  of  this  Increase  will 
be  borne  by  the  federal  government.  This  in- 
vestment should  be  repaid  many  times  In  the 
form  of  decreased  welfare  costs  because  of 
the  increase  In  the  number  of  working  moth- 
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Illinois  can  act  now  on  Its  own,  however,  if 
we  have  the  will  to  revamp  our  least  effective 
and  most  abused  welfare  program. 

In  most  states,  aid  for  persons  who  are  in- 
eligible under  the  federally -assisted  programs 
is  administered  and  largely  paid  for  on  a 
county  or  local  basis.  Illinois  follows  that 
pattern  with  regard  to  administration,  but 
90  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  state. 
This  is  a  responsibility  with  which  I  do  not 
quarrel,  but  it  has  led  to  anomalous  and 
unfortunate  results. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  waste  re- 
sulting from  minimal  efforts  by  certain  local 
personnel  to  ensure  that  the  state  money  is 
spent  wisely  and  properly. 

Quality  control  reviews,  for  example,  have 
Indicated  that  the  state  may  have  been  losing 
as  much  as  $20  million  annually  in  federal 
matching  funds  because  Cook  Countv  case- 
workers have  been  placing  recipients  on  Gen- 
eral Assistance  rather  than  applicable  fed- 
erally-funded categorical  programs. 

Despite  a  work  requirement  which  applies 
in  theory  to  General  Assistance  in  the  state's 
most  populous  county,  a  dismal  failure  to 
enforce  It  has  made  the  provision  virtually 
meaningless. 

One  alternative  would  be  for  the  state  to 
take  over  administration  of  this  program. 
But  this  would  not  be  sensible  for  several 
reasons,  among  them  that  local  govern- 
ment— not  the  state — has  the  most  poten- 
tial as  an  employer.  To  take  full  advantage 
of  manpower  which  could  be  productively 
employed,  programs  must  be  run  by  local 
governmental  units  concerned. 

For  these  reasons,  I  propose  a  complete 
revamping  of  the  existing  General  Assistance 
program. 

A  first  step  will  be  an  intensive  review  of 
all  recipients  to  shift  every  possible  case  to 
federally-supported  programs.  Second.  De- 
partment of  Labor  specialists  will  review  all 
potentially  employable  General  Assistance 
recipients  and  Inventory  all  potential  Jobs — 
both  public  and  private — with  which  they 
might  be  matched.  Recipients  determined  to 
be  employable  will  be  assigned  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  quasi-public  institutions  as 
fast  as  Jobs  are  Identified. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  this  pro- 
gram can  be  made  operable  only  if  each  local 
governmental  unit  will  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  putting  into  productive  employ- 
ment individuals  it  might  not  otherwise  hire. 
To  provide  the  Incentive,  I  am  proposing  that 
payments  be  made,  in  the  approximate 
amount  of  present  General  Assistance  pay- 
ments, to  local  governments  and  suitable  in- 
stitutions to  employ  persons  who  are  now 
on  welfare. 

This  initiative  will  mean  that  state 
dollars  saved  by  transferring  recipients  to 
federal  programs  can  be  shifted  to  more 
productive  use.  It  will  mean  that  dollars 
spent  win  be  for  work  jjerformed. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  these  under- 
takings, I  reconunend  that  existing  public 
aid  legislation  be  revised  to  permit  these 
transfers  to  be  made  gradually,  as  the  work 
program  evolves,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
state  director  of  public  aid.  As  we  progress— 
and  as  local  governments  cooperate  by  put- 
ting people  to  work  In  Jobs  which  their 
citizens  want  done — It  Is  my  hope  that  all 
able-bodied  employable  Illinois  citizens  will 
be  engaged  in  productive  work. 


5.  CLAMPING   DOWN   ON    MEDICAL   COSTS 


4.    REVAMPING    THE    GENERAL    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Undertakings  of  the  magnitude  I  have  pro- 
posed cannot  succeed  without  substantial  ad- 
ditional funds.  In  the  past,  we  have  assumed 
that  a  public  Job  program  would  be  under- 
taken only  if  more  federal  funds  wer*  made 
available. 


The  program  which  has  absorbed  the 
largest  share  of  the  increased  welfare  dollar 
during  the  past  five  years  has  been  the  medi- 
cal assistance  program.  Today  it  accounts  for 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  of  state 
and  federal  welfare  expenditures. 

Spending  for  Medicaid  has  grown  at  an  un- 
bearable rate.  Projected  program  costs  for 
Fiscal  Year  1972  are  four  and  one-half  times 
greater  than  medical  assistance  costs  in  1966, 
the  flrst  year  of  the  program— -$360  million 
compared  to  $80  million.  In  Fiscal  Tear  1971, 


Medicaid  expenditures  are  projected  to  in- 
crease by  more  than  40  per  cent  over  the 
1970  level,  an  increase  almost  six  times  great- 
er than  the  growth  of  state  revenues. 

Medicaid  in  Illinois  has  provided  unlim- 
ited access  to  most  services  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  standards  of  need  or  proper  levels 
of  utilization.  This  program  of  unrestricted 
beneflts.  far  broader  than  the  coverage  avail- 
able through  private  plans  to  almost  all  the 
taxpayers  of  nilnois.  has  forced  up  the  costs 
of  care  for  everyone.  The  state  is  currently 
paying  more  than  $800  a  year  for  health  care 
for  an  average  famUy  of  four  on  welfare  medi- 
cal assistance. 

In  my  recent  special  message  on  health 
care.  I  outlined  steps  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care  and  to  control  medical 
costs  generally.  The  development  of  prepaid 
health  plans  in  Illinois  was  specifically  pro- 
posed, and  such  plans  can  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  reducing  the  coets  of  our  Medicaid 
program.  We  are  making  the  Initial  efforts 
to  develop  prepaid  health  care  plans  in  areas 
where  large  numbers  of  state  and  federal  em- 
ployees are  now  purchasing  forms  of  health 
care. 

Several  measures  must  be  tsiken  now.  how- 
ever, to  reduce  abuses  and  over-utilization, 
to  prevent  excessive  cost  increases  and  to  en- 
sure that  our  dollars  buy  only  essential  health 
services. 

1.  To  place  some  restraint  on  unnecessary 
utilization  without  limiting  vital  services,  a 
system  of  co-payment  should  be  provided 
which  will  require  the  person  receiving  serv- 
ice to  share  the  cost  on  a  token  basis.  This 
is  a  principle  present  in  every  major  private 
health  Insurance  plan  and  also  in  the  federal 
Medicare  program  under  Social  Security  It 
is  a  sound  procedure  and  should  be  estab- 
lished this  year  for  all  state-supported  medi- 
cal assistance  programs. 

Under  the  co-payment  plan,  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  health  care  would  pay  directly 
to  the  provider  of  care.  This  amount  would 
then  be  deducted  from  the  amount  billed  to 
the  state.  We  believe  a  fair  payment  schedule 
for  this  purpose  would  be: 

$1  for  each  visit  to  a  doctor,  dentist,  or 
other  health  provider. 

$1  for  each  prescription  or  pair  of  eye- 
glasses. 
$3  for  each  day  of  a  hospital  stay. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  federal  government  in  making 
changes  in  its  current  restrictive  regulations 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  reform  in  Illinois. 

2.  The  state  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
present  open-ended  method  of  hospital  pay- 
ment for  assisted  full  cost.  To  encourage 
sound  hospital  management  and  to  limit  the 
unacceptable  growth  of  state  expenditures  on 
hospital  care,  we  will  establish  a  new  syst«n 
of  hospital  reimbursement  based  on  rates 
determined  in  advance  and  set  for  fixed 
periods  of  time. 

3.  More  Department  of  Public  Health  medi- 
cal review  teams  of  nurses  and  physicians 
will  be  created  to  follow  up  patients  In  nurs- 
ing homes  to  ensure  that  each  patient  Is 
recei^'ing  the  medloally  appropriate  level  of 
care.  These  teams  will  also  review  each  case 
strictly  to  see  that  each  patient  Is  actually 
receiving  the  level  of  care  for  which  the 
state  is  paying. 

4.  The  Department  of  Public  Aid  Medical 
Administration  wUl  take  several  steps  to  cor- 
rect instances  of  abuse  and  over-utilization 
by  the  provider  or  the  recipient.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  providing  a  quarterly 
summary  of  expenses  to  both  the  recipient 
and  the  caseworker  for  verlflcatlon  that  serv- 
ices billed  were  actually  rendered,  and  by 
a  computerized  review  of  all  claims.  All  ques- 
tionable items  will  be  screened  Individually 
by  a  professional  review  team. 

5.  The  Department  of  Public  Aid  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  Jointly  will 
conduct  a  program  to  control  hospital 
utilization  by  limiting  the  length  of  stays  to 
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pre-established  norms  and  by  developing  a 
system  of  advance  approval  for  non-emer- 
gency admissions. 

8.    TIGHTENrNG    WXI.FARE    PEOCEDCRES 

Pew  subjects  so  Irritate  the  taxpayer  as 
abuse  of  our  welfare  procedures— and  for 
good  reason— because  the  mlsappllcaUon  of 
welfare  payments  Is  tantamount  to  theft  of 
state  tax  money. 

The  Irony  is  that  many  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  can  be  attributed  to  defects  In  the 
system  Itself.  Reviews  of  erroneous  payments 
have  revealed,  for  example,  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  what  at  first  appeared  to  be 
abuses  were  In  fact  mistakes  made  by  case- 
workers themselves. 

It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  we  tighten 
proceduree  to  avoid  abuse.  In  welfare  lust 
as  In  the  administration  of  Justice.  It  is  im- 
portant to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  Im- 
propriety. 

.J^'^t^'  ^  *™  ordering  Implementation  of 
the  following  steps: 

An  applicant  for  welfare  will  be  required 
to  verify  his  economic  status  before  recelvlne 
asslsUnce.  There  is  a  school  of  thought 
among  welfare  administrators  that  Initial 
ellglblty  determinations  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  simple  declaration. 

Although  I  agree  that  the  process  can 
be  slmpllfled,  I  believe  also  that  the  process 
should  require  more  than  the  potentially 
self-serving  statement  of  an  unknown  per- 
son walking  In  off  the  street.  This  situation 
is  far  different  from  that  of  the  Income  tax 
to  which  It  Is  some  times  compared  inas- 
much as  there  is  substantial  machinery  to 
enforce  the  tax  l^prs  and.  because  of  the 
withholding  mechanism,  the  dollars  In- 
volved are  less.  Accordingly,  careful  vertlflca- 
tlon  of  address.  Income,  and  famUy  size 
through  Social  Security  Information  and 
other  documentation,  will  be  strlctlv  re- 
quired. 

The  fraud  detection  unit  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  trained  Investigators.  The 
new  fraud  detection  personnel  will  func- 
tion like  Inspectors-general.  Additionally,  i 
am  asking  court  administrators  to  provide 
better  facilities  to  Judges  trying  to  dUpense 
Justice  in  this  most  painful  category  of 
cases. 

Food  stamps  will  be  denied  to  those  who 
are  not  truly  in  need.  Federal  regulations 
have  permitted  college  students  perfectly 
able  to  secure  support  from  their  parents 
to  obUln  free  food  stamps  intended  for 
poor  persons.  I  intend  to  insure  that  no  col- 
lege student  receives  public  assistance  of  any 
kind  unless  he  produces  a  signed  affidavit 
from  his  parents  stating  they  are  unable  to 
provide  for  his  support  and  have  not  listed 
him  as  an  exemption  on  their  Income  tax 
return. 

HlglbUlty  for  assistance  for  all  recipients 
who  are  not  classified  as  "permanently  un- 
employable"  wUl  be  reviewed  every  six 
months.  Currently  we  are  redetermining 
ellglbUlty  by  nuall.  Henceforth  we  wUl  re- 
quire that  all  potentially  employable  per- 
sons appear  In  a  public  aid  ofBce  every  six 
months  for  review  of  eligibility. 

I  am  confident  that  these  measures  will 
help  stem  actual  and  potential  abuse  of 
this  system. 

7.    SIMPLU-YrNG   THE    WIXFAWE    SYSTEM 

Our  welfare  system  has  evolved  in  patch- 
work fashion.  Each  new  regulation — each 
new  attempt  to  meet  himian  needs — has  re- 
sulted in  program  additions.  Today  the  sys- 
tem Is  so  complex  that  it  Is  unmanageable 
by  its  administrators  and  incomprehensible 
to  its  users.  Its  tortured  regulations  fill  some 
3,000  pages. 

Major  slmpUficatlon  is  essential  if  public 
aid  employes  are  to  perform  their  major 
tasks  of  ellglbUlty  determination,  on  the  one 
band,  and  on  the  other,  provide  the  services 
designed  to  promote  self-sufficiency. 
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The  method  of  computation  of  a  public 
assistance  grant  for  example.  Is  extremely 
complex. 

As  a  result,  numerous  computational  er- 
rors are  made.  In  addition,  there  are  so  many 
components  of  the  grant  and  so  many  Items 
tailored  for  special  circumstances  that  em- 
ployes spend  most  of  their  time  on  these 
matters. 

I  am  providing,  effective  July  1.  a  com- 
plete simplification  of  this  process.  Basic 
needs,  including  food,  clothing,  household 
supplies  and  personal  essentials,  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  figure  set  by  family  size, 
with  an  additional  amount  for  children  more 
than  five  years  old.  Special  needs  for  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  relating  to  their 
particular  circumstances,  and  special  needs 
which  are  employment-related  for  AFDC  re- 
cipients will  be  retained.  All  other  needs  will 
be  Incorporated  into  the  basic  grant. 

These  simplifications  will  enable  public 
aid  employes  to  devote  more  time  to  essen- 
tial tasks.  It  is  estimated  that  these  changes 
will  free  up  as  much  as  50  pet  cent  of  their 
time.  This  will  enable  major  emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  other  matters.  Including  the 
application  process.  Under  the  new  program, 
the  department  can  process  applications 
within  30  days,  as  mandated  by  the  federal 
courts,  without  sacrificing  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  ellglbUlty. 

In  addition  to  these  administrative  sim- 
plifications. I  have  requested  in  the  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Aid  900  new 
positions  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  I 
have  Instructed  the  department  to  begin  fill- 
ing those  positions  Immediately. 

8.     INCREASING  FEDERAL   STTPPORT 

During  the  past  two  years.  I  have  placed 
high  priority  upon  the  effort  to  increase  the 
level  of  federal  aid  As  a  result  of  this  effort, 
I  was  able  to  announce  In  my  budget  mes- 
sage our  Intention  to  secure  for  the  state 
an  additional  $75  million  In  1972. 

I  Intend  to  conduct  this  search  for  addi- 
tional funds  more  aggressively  than  ever, 
and  In  several  Vfays. 

Efforts  will  be  intensified  to  secure  an  ad- 
ditional $75  million  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  reimbursement  for  services  to 
former  and  potential  welfare  recipients.  Un- 
der federal  law,  a  state  is  entitled  to  three- 
for-one  reimbursement  for  social  and  re- 
habilitative services  provided  to  persons  who 
might  become  recipients  of  public  aid  If 
these  services  are  not  provided.  Pew  states 
have  thus  far  taken  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

If  we  are  successful,  we  estimate  that  we 
will  Increase  our  collections  of  federal  dol- 
lars by  $75  mUUon  In  Fiscal  Year  1972.  The 
limitations  currently  being  considered  by 
Congress,  however,  could  reduce  this  amount 
by  as  much  as  $50  million. 

This  Is  one  of  our  most  Important  efforts. 
If  this  effort  Is  not  successful — If  the  federal 
government  denies  funds  to  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  services  to  people  before 
they  have  to  seek  welfare — then  we  wUl  have 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  reducing  af- 
fected budgets  for  the  Departments  of  Mental 
Health,  Corrections,  and  Children  and 
Family    Services. 

I  have  designated  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Aid  as  the  state  agency  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  the  service  program  for 
potential  recipients,  and  have  instructed  the 
heads  of  all  the  human  service  agencies  to 
cooperate    In   every   conceivable    way. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment employes  have  shared  the  concern 
we  have  shown  for  maximizing  federal  dol- 
lars. Consequently,  I  am  constrained  to  an- 
nounce the  application  of  sanctions  to  re- 
quire the  requisite  cooperation: 

Immediate  suspension  will  be  required  for 
any  public  aid  employe  who  places  a  recipi- 
ent upon  a  program  funded  by  state  money 
when  a  federal  alternative  is  available.  In 


light  of  the  states  fiscal  condition,  losses  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  reasons  of  bureaucratic 
lassitude  and  Ineptitude  are  Inexcusable. 
Henceforth,  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar  will  be 
unacceptable. 

Regular  audits  of  each  local  General  As- 
sistance unit  uHll  be  made  and  payments  toUl 
be  withheld  for  the  percentage  of  those  re- 
cipients found  eligible  for  federal  programs. 
The  only  way  X  know  to  make  governmental 
administrators  accountable  Is  to  make  their 
unit  of  government  pay  for  their  mistakes. 

I  have  discussed  a  nimaber  of  Initiatives 
with  Immediate  Impact  upon  our  welfare 
problem.  There  are,  in  addition.  Initiatives 
in  three  areas  with  a  potential  long-term 
effect  upon  our  welfare  population  which 
I  feel  we  must  address.  They  Include  family 
planning,  basic  government  reorganization 
and  poverty  law  reform. 

9.     FAMn-T     PLANNING     AND     COUNSELING 

No  child  Is  so  likely  to  become  a  ward  of 
the  state  as  the  unwanted  child  of  a  poor 
family.  Simple  planning  and  counseling  serv- 
ices are  a  prerequisite  to  stable  and  happy 
families.  For  this  reason,  the  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Children  and  FamUy 
Services  has  been  granted  larger  percentage 
Increases  under  this  administration  than  has 
any  other  state  agency.  More  action  Is  neces- 
sary. 

Family  planning  information  should  be 
disseminated  to  all  public  aid  recipients  of 
child-bearing  age.  Family  planning  guidance 
is  not  being  made  available  to  the  broad 
spectrum  of  public  aid  recipients  and  to  other 
indigent  persons.  Public  assistance  employees 
have  no  definite  guidelines  for  dispensing  this 
Information  to  aid  recipients  or  for  referring 
them  to  appropriate  family  planning  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  PubUc  Health  and 
local  agencies.  Every  public  aid  recipient  of 
child-bearing  age  has  the  same  right  to  this 
kind  of  information  as  do  the  more  well-to- 
do.  and  should  be  made  aware  of  available 
family  planning.  This  will  become  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Aid. 

Divorce  should  be  as  accessible  to  welfare 
mothers  as  to  other  women.  Statistics  from 
legal  aid  programs  Indicate  that  divorce  Is 
the  most  frequently  sought  legal  service. 
Thousands  of  Illinois  mothers  receiving 
AFE>C  payments  for  their  famlUes  long  ago 
were  deserted  by  their  husbands,  but  are 
precluded  from  the  posslbUlty  of  remarriage 
and  renewed  family  life  by  their  Inability  to 
secure  a  divorce.  To  end  this  demoralizing 
situation,  I  am  Instructing  the  Department 
of  Public  Aid  to  authorize  payments  for  di- 
vorce services  for  AFDC  mothers. 

10.    RESTRUCrtmiNG    OF    STATE    HUMAN    SERVICES 

Illinois  now  has  at  least  15  sep«u-ate  agen- 
cies reporting  directly  to  the  governor  and 
theoretically  providing  human  services  re- 
lated to  welfare.  Sometimes  they  duplicate 
each  other's  efforts  and  work  at  cross-pur- 
poses. Often  they  leave  gaps  In  service  on  the 
assumption  that  the  responsibility  belongs 
elsewhere. 

I  believe  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  reorgan- 
ize the  entire  agency  structure  in  the  general 
human  services  area.  This  must  be  a  well- 
conceived,  thoroughly  planned,  top-to-bot- 
tom change. 

A  plan  under  the  executive  reorganisation 
powers  accorded  the  governor  in  the  1970 
Constitution  will  be  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  next  year. 

Change  of  this  magnitude  should  take 
place,  however,  only  after  the  most  Intensive 
analysis  and  research.  Clearly,  organizational 
change  Is  needed,  but  we  should  not  have 
organizational  change  for  the  sake  of  change. 
We  must  know  more  about  program  results 
and  our  own  objectives  before  we  act. 

Continuing  funds  are  required  for  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  for  Social  Policy's  research  pro- 
gram and  for  its  ttoo  operational  programs 
in  the  Peoria  area  and  the  Woodlawn  dis- 
trict of  Chicago.  Much  of  the  content  of  thl» 
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message  refiects  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
and  Its  Innovative  programs  may  well  chart 
the  way  to  national  leadership  for  lUlnols  in 
the  field  of  welfare  reform. 

n.     BASIC  POVERTY   LAW   REFORM 

Our  basic  laws  often  act  arbitrarily  to  de- 
prive the  poor  of  their  rights  and  their  pos- 
sessions. This  Is  not  only  demoralizing  and 
destructive  of  Initiative  and  hope,  but  It  Is 
economic  bad  sense.  Often  the  result  of  un- 
just private  gain  Is  an  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  public  welfare.  It  makes  sense,  then,  in 
terms  of  the  welfare  budget  alone,  to  protect 
the  poor  from  victimization  by  unscrupulous 
loan  sharks  and  landlords.  Basic  reforms  are 
in  order.  ITie  General  Assembly  should  act 
jxwitlvely  on  the  bills  now  before  It  to  give 
additional  rights  to  tenants  and  consumers. 

The  long-term  measxires  I  have  outlined 
will  be  of  scant  assistance  if  we  are  unable 
to  meet  the  chaUengee  of  this  year,  and  the 
next. 

For  all  the  1 1  steps  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing, there  is  only  so  much  that  we  can  do 
here  In  lUlnols  to  help  ourselves,  and  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  challenge  of  sky- 
rocketing welfare  006ts. 

The  challenge,  and  the  need,  are  basically 
national  In  nature  and  dimension.  In  all 
candor,  I  cannot  report  that  the  outlook  la 
bright. 

We  have  budgeted  $65  million  this  year 
In  new  federal  welfare  revenues,  yet  the 
funds  are  not  yet  assured.  Thus,  we  are  left 
with  the  prospect  of  a  budget  badly  out  of 
balance. 

In  this  extremity,  several  attitudes  are 
important.  It  Is  Important  not  to  strike  out 
wildly  and  prematurely.  We  must  not  be 
pushed  Into  grant  cuts  untU  the  last  pos- 
sible moment.  If  cuts  must  be  made,  they 
should  first  be  made  In  services  such  as 
Medicaid  which  are  of  least  direct  Impact 
upon  those  In  need. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  see  the  problem 
clearly  as  one  for  all  Illinois,  rich  and  poor, 
Chicago  and  rural  communities.  And  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  action  be  taken  now.  I  have 
been  to  Washington  on  nimaerous  occasions 
on  this  issue.  I  plan  to  go  again,  and  again, 
aiid  again,  if  it  is  necessary. 

Finally,  we  shoiUd  not  have  a  falling  out 
here  in  Illinois  on  this  most  divisive  Issue. 
TTie  battleground  is  In  Washington,  and  to 
press  our  case  successfuUy  there,  we  must 
rise  above  partisan  politics  here. 

The  Issue  and  the  need  are  of  historic 
dimensions.  Let  our  actions  here  rise  to  the 
challenge  we  face. 


NORTH  GEORGIA  COLLEGE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  address  the  Honor's 
Night  program  on  May  14,  1971,  at  North 
Georgia  College  in  Dahlonega  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  Army  corps  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  in  the 
Jime  edition  of  "Soldiers,"  the  official 
magazine  for  the  Department  of  Army, 
an  excellent  article  on  North  Georgia 
College.  This  is  a  well  deserved  salute  to 
an  outstanding  college  and  a  meritorious 
Army  ROTC  program,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reveille  On  Camptts 
(By  Larry  MltcheU) 

A  cannon  booms.  Reveille  sounds.  It  is  6:16 
a.m.,  not  at  any  Army  post  but  at  North 
Georgia  CoUege.  The  cannon  and  reveUle 
sound  for  the  500-man  Corps  of  Cadets  at 
the  school — but  they  are  also  heard  by  al- 


most an  equal  number  of  women  students. 

Women  students  at  a  mlUtary  school?  Un- 
hecird  of  any  place  else,  doubtless,  but  since 
Its  establishment  back  In  1873  on  the  site  of 
the  original  U.S.  Government  Gold  Mint  at 
Dahlonega,  Qa.,  the  school  has  been  co- 
educational. 

North  Georgia  College  was  started  as  "a 
school  for  the  study  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanical arts,  accompanied  by  military  train- 
ing." Today  agrlcultiu-e  and  "mechanical 
arts"  are  no  longer  In  the  curriculum,  but  It 
remains  the  only  4-year,  coeducational,  Ub- 
eral  arts,  state-supported,  military  coUege  of 
Its  type  In  the  country.  About  1,200  stu- 
dents— cadets,  coeds  and  commuters — are 
registered. 

Classified  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
as  a  military  college.  North  Georgia  CoUege 
requires  that  all  male  students  participate 
In  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  Qualified  cadets  who 
so  desire  are  placed  on  contract  status  at  the 
end  of  their  sophomore  year  as  a  first  step  to 
commissioning  upon  graduation.  To  facilitate 
administration  and  training,  the  corps  is 
organized  Into  a  brigade  and  two  battalions, 
each  consisting  of  three  or  more  companies. 

Immediately  upon  arrival  the  freshman 
cadet  Is  assigned  to  a  company  which  quickly 
becomes  the  focal  point  of  his  campus  life. 
Regular  Army  oflBcers  on  BOTC  duty  conduct 
the  mUltary  program  at  the  college.  Train- 
ing closely  resembles  that  of  the  Regular 
Army.  Cadets  wear  a  slightly  modified  Reg- 
ular Army  uniform  until  off  duty  which  for 
most  cadets  comes  at  5  p.m. 

Following  ROTC  classroom  work  In  military 
history,  communications,  combat  InteUl- 
gence,  map  reading,  organization  and  related 
subjects,  the  cadet  applies  his  knowledge 
in  practical  field  problems. 

The  formal  ROTC  courses  are  basically 
those  prescribed  by  the  Army.  However,  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  overall  mlUtary  program 
are  unique.  The  local  unit  of  the  National 
society  of  Scabbard  and  Blade  prepares  Junior 
class  ROTC  cadets  for  summer  camp  at  Fort 
Bragg.  N.C.  Says  Cadet  Captain  Bill  Hauser- 
man,  captain  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Rlfie  Drill 
Team,  "You  get  practical  experience  here 
through  field  problems  and  you  come  out 
with  self-confidence  that  you'U  later  need 
on  active  duty  and  then  In  clvlUan  life." 

As  one  result,  In  5  of  the  last  10  years  the 
'Outstanding  Cadet"  designated  at  Port 
Bragg  summer  camp  has  been  from  North 
Georgia. 

Under  guidance  of  the  ROTC  Instructor 
group.  Scabbard  and  Blade  also  provides 
seniors  with  experience  In  small  unit  tactical 
problems,  leadership  reaction  courses  and 
map  and  compass  wca-k. 

Additional  mUltary  skills  In  mountaineer- 
ing and  counter-guerrUla  oi>eratlons  are  the 
specialty  of  the  Order  of  Columbo  Mountain- 
eering Platoon.  Volunteer  members  of  this 
organization  become  experts  tn  rapi>elllng  In 
the  moimtalnous  terrain  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  They  are  often  coached  and  aided 
by  soldiers  from  the  nearby  U.S.  Army 
Ranger  training  camp. 

The  North  Georgia  Cadet  Corps  also  pro- 
vides the  structure  for  an  Intramural  athletic 
program.  On-campus  sports  Include  football, 
voUeybaU,  track,  tennis,  swimming,  table 
tennis  and  horseshoes.  IntercoUeglate  com- 
petition Is  offered  In  basketball,  baseball, 
soccer,  tennis,  drill  and  rlfie  marksmanship. 

The  cadet  system  also  encourages  involve- 
ment In  management  of  student  affairs  with 
cadet  officers  and  noncoms  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  most  activities  and  organiza- 
tions within  the  corps.  The  wide  range  of 
student  organizations  Includes  a  scuba  div- 
ing club,  a  parachutists  club,  a  mining  club 
which  explores  abandoned  gold  mines  In  the 
North  Georgia  area,  men's  and  women's  drill 
tectfns  (the  Blue  Ridge  Rifles  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Ruffles,  respectively) ,  rifle  teams  and 
local  fraternities  and  sororities. 

These  organlsiatlons,  along  with  the  ei}orts 
program,  offer  a  break  from  academic  rou- 


tine. At  the  new  Student  Center  cadets  and 
coeds  have  avaUable  a  cafeteria,  bookstore, 
bowling  aUey,  a  300-seat  theater,  television, 
stereo  music  In  living  room  areas  and  or- 
ganizational meeting  rooms. 

The  full  schedule  of  coUege  courses  plus 
military  training  mean  that  the  life  of  the 
North  Georgia  student  Is  a  busy  one.  As 
Cadet  Captain  Jim  Johnson,  commander  of 
Foxtrot  Company  and  captain  of  the  newly 
chartered  chapter  of  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army,  says:  "I  think  the  one 
word  that  best  describes  the  life  of  a  cadet 
at  North  Georgia  Is  'demanding.'  I  wouldn't 
try  to  foc^  anyone  and  say  It's  easy,  and  it's 
not  always  fun.  But  I  do  think  that  In  the 
end  all  the  pressures  and  responslbUltles  that 
are  thrust  upon  you  do  help  to  make  both 
your  educational  and  mlUtary  experience 
beneficial." 

In  this  setting  the  student  grows  each  day 
academlcaUy,  physlcaUy  and  soclaUy,  whUe 
preparing  for  a  mUltary  career.  Attesting  to 
the  success  of  the  program,  approximately 
half  of  the  officers  commissioned  from  North 
Georgia  CoUege  In  the  past  decade  remain  on 
active  duty. 

North  Georgia  CoUege  holds  fast  to  the  In- 
vitation that  first  marked  the  opening  of  Its 
doors  on  January  6,  1873:  "Whosoever  will 
may  come." 


"NO  WONDER  WE'RE  BROKE" 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
stituent, James  Morse  of  Yamell,  Ariz., 
brought  to  my  attention  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  May  24,  1971,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

He  suggested — and  after  looking  at 
the  advertisement,  I  agree — that  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  ad  was  put  in  the  magazine  by 
the  Warner  and  Swasey  Co.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Wonder  We're  Broke! 

Here  Is  the  tragic  list  of  138  bUllon  doUara 
(one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  billion!)  this 
country  has  been  giving  or  "loaning"  to  for- 
eign countries,  1946  through  1969  (even 
higher  today) .  We  have  borrowed  bUUons  so 
we  could  give  them  away — the  Interest  alone 
on  our  debt  Is  now  In  the  billions  of  dollars 
every  year!  And  we  are  still  borrowing  more 
to  give  more  away. 

Yet  every  few  days  we  hear  that  another 
one  of  these  nations  has  Insulted  Ameri- 
cans, stolen  even  more  of  our  property,  driven 
us  out  of  Its  country  which  we  saved  and 
rebuUt. 

What — what — have  all  these  American  bU- 
llcns  accomplished? 

Afghanistan $407,000,000 

Ceylon 165,600,000 

C>-prus    22,200,000 

Greece   3.886,500,000 

India    8.246.700,000 

Iran    2,336,000,000 

Iraq    102,000,000 

Israel    1,226,100,000 

Jordan    643,000,000 

Kuwait    60,000,000 

Lebanon    93,000,000 

Nepal 137,600,000 

Pakistan  3,721,600,000 

Saudi    Arabia. 93,200,000 

Syrian   Arab  Republic 60,500,000 

Turkey    6,600,400,000 

United  Arab  Republic 

(Egypt)     912.200.000 

Yemen    42,600.000 

Central  Treaty 

Organization    54,100,000 
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Near  East  and  South 

AslA  Regional 

Argentina    

Bahamas 

Barbados    

Bolivia 

Brazil    

British    Honduras 

Ohll€    

Colombia    

Costa    Rica 

Cuba    ' 

Dominican    Republic 

Ecuador    

El    Salvador ] 

Guatemala  

Guyana  

Haiti    [ 

Honduras    

Jamaica    

Mexico    

Nicaragua    

Panama    

Paraguay    

Peru    

Surinam   

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay    

Venezuela 

Other   West    Indies ". 

Central  America 

Regional    

Latin  America 

Regional   

Vietnam     

Burma     

Cambodia 

China    (Republic   oD- 

Hong     Kong 

Indochina,     Undlstxlbuted. 

Indonesia   

Korea    

Laos   

Malaysia 

Philippines    ..." 

Ryukyu     Islands 

Singapore 

Thailand I 

Western    Samoa 

East  Asia  Regional 

Algeria    

Botswana   

Burundi    

Cameroon 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad    

Congo   (Brazzaville) I 

Congo     (Kinshasa) 

Dahomey    

Ethiopia     

Gabon   

Gambia 

Ghana     

Guinea    

Ivory     Coast 

Kenya     

Lesotho 

Liberia    

Libya 

Malagasy    Republic 

Malawi    

Mall.  Republic  of I 

Mauritania    

Mauritius 

Morocco    

Niger 

Nigeria    

Rwanda    

Senegal   

Sierra   Leone 

Somali    Republic 

Southern     Rhodesia 

Sudan   

Swaziland    

Tanzania    

Togo    "" 

Tunisia 

Uganda  

Upper  Volta 

Zambia  
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•1,610.600.000  Region^      "^^^    ^^'^  «8  000  000  -""^^"'^^  <l""ng  the  adjudicatory  stage 

888.000.000  East  Africa  Regiona'l...""  26' 400000  °^  ^he  juvenile  court  proceeding. 

35,100.000     Africa  Regional 165  300  000  ^^^  Conditions  which  Mr.  Clapp  al- 

<;a»  I^'^     ***''^* e!  200.' 000  ludes  to  in  this  Nation's  detention  cen- 

3  7793^     Y^fi^,;-; 2,228.100.000  ters.  in  so-caUed  correctional  institutions 

1.704.300.000         the  Pacific  isi^s  230  800  000  »"?a"er  of  record  of  the  Subcommittee 

1.205.500.000  British  Oceania  I'soo'ooo  ^^^  ^v^t»«ate  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

191.500.000  Non-Regionai 6  610400' 000  The  brutalizing  and  inhumane  treat- 

52,100.000  Albania '   2o!  40o' 000  '"^"t  and  Conditions  which  exist  in  many 

463.900.000  Austria  1.166.' 600.' 000  J^^ve  lasting  scars  upon  youngsters  Who 

,oi'o22?'*'  Belgium-Luxembourg 2.005.200.000  are  subjected  to  these  humiliations 

33i'S^'^  S^S^'"'*  193,000.000  Mr.  President,  the  inescapable  fact  is 

'l\:Z\Z  SsTo^l^-ny:: '''ZZ  '^^i^«J":;«nile  justice  system  has  failed 

118,700.000  Finland.  i5i5oo'ooo  ^'^''^  ^^^^ard  to  the  treatment  and  reha- 

119.000.000  Prance  II  9  4i5'9ooooo  "^^^^ation  of  not  only  delinquent  youth. 

74.800.000  Germany    (Federal   Repub-  '  ^^^t  with  regard  to  youngsters  who  have 

1.168,200.000        lie) 5,020.300,000  t'^en  dumped  into  the  system,  because  of 

ilf'SSS*^  S*""'"^ 131,900.000  neglect,  truancy,  or  being  beyond  paren- 

?35'  Z  Z  St  l\'  ^°^'  •^  ^^^  '=°"*'"°^  ^"'^  ^o""  o"^  fa"^e  to  provide 

nll:Z:Z  irela'^d ::::::: ZZZ  ^tif'^^^'^^  t° ^^^  institutional  process. 

10,500,000  Italy    ....  6  043'ooo'ooo        ^^  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 

62,900,000     Netherlands 2' 47o' 30o' 000  ^"^"^^^  ^^  recently  concluded  a  series 

162,200.000     Norway  i!253  300000  °f 'hearings  on  the  status  Of,  and  shamc- 

490,600,000     Poland ' 577.' 3oo! 000  ^^  conditions  in  some  of  our  juvenile 

8.000.000     Portugal 531.400.000  detention  and  correctional  institutions 

144  9nn  oon     Tinm^"  ^^^.l.^^^ ^^-  ^OO-OOO     and  I  Intend  in  the  near  future  to  pro- 

144.200.000     unl^  Kingdom 9.697,500,000     pose     legislation     that     I     believe     will 

1.881,300,000     Europe  Region'ai  2  T^'goo'^     ^^^  ameliorate  or  eliminate  such  con- 

5.895,400,000  Japan 4:137:900000  ^^^i°^^ 

100. 500. 000  Republic  of  South  Africa '  i5o  600  000  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 

341.300.000  Canada  si'eoo'ooo  ^'^^'  entitled  "A  Child's  Day  In  Court" 

5.141.800.000  Oceania-Australia    825.900.000  written    by    Stephen    Clapp    be    printed 

43,700.000  Oceania-New  Zealand 88.100.000  in  the  RECORD                               ' 

}'"I'3^'S2^  Non-Regional   ^ ■>34. OOP, OOP  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

7:829:000:000              Grand  Total 138,028,500  000  ^;f^ '?rf"J'l  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

641,100,000  c                .              ,  as  lOUOWS. 

90  200  000  Source:  Agency  for  International  Develop-  »   o»tt,,-=  n..,  t     r, 

2  078  800'000  '"^"^'  ^^  ^^^^^  Department.                          ^  *  <^"°^ «  °*^  I**  Courr 

'387' 400' 000  '  ^«Pa^d  In  full  with  Interest.  Some  other  (By  Stephen  Clapp) 

40:000:000  ^f"'?"'l!?,,^ty,^. ''*''*  ®°™^  interest  and  prln-  The  youth  crime  rate  Is  accelerating  at  a 

1,192  400  000  f'P*'  <l8;/4  billion)  on  some  of  their  borrow-  pace   almost   four   times   faster   than    youth 

1:500:000  ?1k  T  ^J^^""***  States.  population   growth.   One   reason   for   this   Is 

767  100  000  *-harity  begins  at  home",  and  that  always  the    nation's    Juvenile    court   system     which 

185:  300'  000  T"^^^  ™**"  America.  Maybe  It  should  have  frequently  serves  to  foster,  rather  than  pre- 

16,  500,  000  *^*y^  ""**■  vent,  delinquency  In  the  young. 

6,  800.  000  — ^— ^^^^■^^—  Treatment  of  children  In  Juvenile  proceed- 

32.900.000  Twxp    TTnnnsrmr    tttot-t^^  c-.^^r„^,  1"^^  '^  frightening  and  bewildering  at  best; 

6. 000, 000  ^^^  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  brutal    and    dehumanizing    at    worst     Pre- 

8.  700.  000  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  in  an  article  T^^llJ'  ^°'^^^\  ^«'<^  ^^  detention  for  rea- 

2.100.000  which    aoDeared    rw-JnHv   irT  fho   d  tW  s°°s '^^^ey  cannot  understand  have  committed 

430.700.000  News    t>i^^Pw^Pff^.«f  fv.     tIki^^t^-  ''^^"'^-  "^^  remainder  are  apt  to  enter  a 

12  200  000  ^^^^'  the  newsletter  of  the  Public  In-  lifetime  of  crime 

375: 700: 000  ;2""o  "°?  ^^,^'"  ^  Washington.  DC,  "I  think  it  is  clear  to  everybody  that  the 

7, 500. 000  ^'■-  Stephen  Clapp  describes  vividly  and  Juvenile  justice  system  is  not  fulfilling  its 

2,200.000  forcefully  the  shortcomings  of  our  juve-  mandate,"  Richard  w.  Velde,  associate  ad- 

267,300,000  nile  justice  system.  mlnlstrator    of    the    Law    Enforcement    As- 

107,800,000  EnUtled  "A  Child's  Day  in  Court"  the  i'^^*°<^e    Administration     (LEAA)     told    the 

73,400,000  ari;icle  reviews  the  processes  bv  which  »i*  "'J^'o'^"*  Delinquency  Subcommittee 

66.200.000  youngsters  are  handled  from  tZw^^,  on  March  31.  "It  does  not  correct.  It  doe. 

4.  800.  000  encounter  ^th  th^^^r^  from  their  first  not  rehabilitate.  Sadly,  it  does  not  even  meet 

272,100,000  ^ncounter  With  the  police  to  their  subse-  ordinary   standards    of   human    decency   in 

229, 700, 000  4"ent  adjudication  and  commitment  to  some  cases." 

13,  200: 000  an  institution,  from  which  they  leave  far  Juvenile  courts,  along  with  mental  hos- 

25,  000, 000  worse  in  most  instances  than  when  they  P'^als  and  treatment  centers  for  alcoholics 

25.300,000  entered.  and   drug   addicts,   belong   to   the   growing 

3, 300. 000  Mr.  Clapp's  incisive  comments  with  re-  ^*'^,'"*Pf  ""<=  sector  of  the  nation's  social  con- 

16,600,000  f"^'^^®  system  abrogates  its  responsibll-  whom  society  has  Judged  unacceptably  de- 

289, 100,  000  ^}^,,^  ^O''^  ^th,  treat  and  rehabilitate  vlant  in  behavior.  Juvenile  courts  operate  on 

6.  900, 000  delinquent  youth,  is  certainly  worthy  of  *^e  premise  that  society  should  serve  as  a 

38,100.000  Studied  consideration  by  this  body.  loving  parent   (parens  patriae)    in  place  of 

43. 100.  000  Under  the  guise  of  "parens  patriae  "  ^^^  child's  own  inadequate  parents. 

76.800,000  the  philosophy  of  the  juvenile  court  as  it         But   the  juvenile  court  system  does  not 

7.000.000  ^-as  first  conceivFJl    thP  rTnnrf  V^o     k  °*^"  "^  ministrations  without   a  price.  In 

104, 800, 000  fanJi    n„f       1          Vjr      °^}  ^*^*y  ^*^  exchange   for  supposedly  kindly   treatment 

700,000  f^"^"°'  only  with   regard  to   its  In-  the  Juvemie  offend^ ves  up  The  rlght^^d 

65,  000, 000  lenaea  purpose,  but  with  regard  to  pro-  protections   afforded   individuals   under  the 

15, 100, 000  viding   youth   with   basic   constitutional  criminal  justice  system.  Although  a  series 

627, 100,  000  rights.  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  es- 

36,000,000  This  occurs,   despite   recent  Suoreme  t^"^ed    a   juvenUe's   rights    to    adequate 

12,700.000  Court;   decisions,    which   have   set   fort;h  ?°"'^',«=°"^f\- ""e^^ce  and  the  opportunity 

40. 800,  000  cleariy  the  rights  which  muTbelffoSS  prlvT orllb'e'rty"^rhtr  ^^/r of'ju'^enl?; 
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Justice  remain  a  lawless  limbo  of  discre- 
tionary authority. 

"There  may  be  grounds  for  concern  that 
the  child  receives  the  worst  of  both  worlds," 
said  a  1966  Supreme  Court  c^inion.  "that 
he  gets  neither  the  protections  afforded  to 
adults  nor  the  solicitous  care  and  regenera- 
tive treatment  postulated  for  children." 

As  the  court's  responsibilities  have  grown, 
the  promise  of  treatment  has  come  to  seem 
little  more  than  a  polite  fraud.  In  which  such 
magic  words  as  "Juvenile  delinquent"  (I.e.. 
youthful  criminal)  "stopping"  (arrest)  and 
"detention"  (Jail)  are  substituted  for  more 
realistic  language. 

The  police  are  the  Initial  contact  for  most 
children  who  are  later  labeled  Juvenile  de- 
linquents. They  decide  whether  the  child  will 
become  more  deeply  Involved  In  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  But  many  police  officers 
receive  no  training  In  how  to  deal  with  Ju- 
veniles. Officials  have  never  reached  a  con- 
sensus as  to  proper  procedures,  labels,  or 
controls. 

"Are  Juveniles  arrested,  or  'detained,'  or 
what?"  asks  Jonathan  Weiss  of  Columbia 
University's  Center  for  Social  Welfare  Policy 
and  the  Law  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Dusquesne  Law  Review.  "Often  police,  secu- 
rity guards,  and  others  are  given  broader 
powers  to  detain  children  than  they  normally 
possess  for  adults.  Courts  have  decided  that 
Juveniles  may  be  arrested  and  held  for  ap- 
pearance on  information  and  belief  alone. 
Tet  whether  an  actual  arrest  has  been  made 
is  not  always  clear.  Parents  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  an  arrest  means  or  why  the 
police  believe  their  child  needs  extra  con- 
trols: for  the  child  it  Is  an  ambiguous  and 
frightening  act  of  authority" 

In  theory,  police  "stop"  children,  rather 
than  arrest  them,  as  a  favor  to  the  child. 
Arrest  records  are  harmful  to  an  Individual's 
permanent  record.  But  "stoppings"  can  be 
used  as  a  cover  for  police  misconduct  and 
brutality,  since  no  standards  for  false  arrest 
apply.  Because  detention  is  not  labeled  ar- 
rest, police  can  extract  confessions  from 
youths  for  eventual  use  in  court,  which  they 
could  not  do  against  arrested  adults  without 
proper  safeguards. 

Little  Is  known  about  the  effect  on  chil- 
dren of  various  police  procedures,  including 
such  seemingly  Innocuous  habits  as  finger- 
printing. No  State  absolutely  prohibits  finger- 
printing of  Juveniles  and  fingerprinting  Is 
routine  in  some  states  no  matter  what  the 
cause  of  detenton.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  assess  the  psychological  Impact  of  finger- 
printing, which  most  people  associate  with 
criminals,  and  no  Judicial  or  procedural  safe- 
guards surround  the  event. 

In  many  localities,  police  officers,  proba- 
tion officers,  and  social  workers  have  the 
power,  at  any  time,  to  place  a  child  In  de- 
tention with  no  way  out.  Ball  frequently  does 
not  exist  for  children,  and  officials  are  re- 
luctant to  release  a  child  Into  the  custody  of 
parents  whom  they  feel  are  responsible  for 
the  problem  In  the  first  place.  All  that  Is 
needed  to  prolong  confinement  for  weeks  or 
months  Is  the  signature  of  a  Judge,  which  Is 
often  pro  forma. 

Recently,  a  13-year-old  boy  from  Browns 
Valley.  Minnesota,  hanged  himself  In  the 
Wilkin  County  Jail  after  waiting  41  days 
for  a  hearing  on  a  delinquency  petition.  Like 
many  Juveniles  awaiting  disposition,  he  had 
been  placed  In  a  solitary  cell  for  protection 
from  hardened  adult  inmates.  Youths  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
problems  with  loneliness.  There,  because  of 
overcrowding  In  city  Jails,  Juveniles  are  sub- 
ject to  homosexual  g&ng  rape — even  In  the 
sheriff's  van  that  take  them  to  court. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency (NCCD)  estimates  that  every  year 
about  100,000  children  under  18  are  locked 
up  In  Jails.  Many  are  there  as  a  result  of  poor 
court  policies  or  the  absence  of  shelter  fa- 
cilities   for    children    who    need    temporary 


care  but  not  secure  custody.  (See  "Crash 
Course  for  Crime  "  PIC.  News  1 :9) 

"Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  deplorable  state  of  Jails  in  this  country 
will  begin  to  have  some  Insight  Into  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  recidivism,"  says  LEAA's 
Velde.  "Virtually  none  of  the  Jails  In  this 
country  offer  any  programs  that  can  be  called 
rehabilitative." 

Even  where  detention  facilities  are  de- 
signed especially  for  children,  they  may  be 
virtually  Indistinguishable  from  adult  Jails. 
A  case  In  point  Is  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Receiving  Home,  which  has  been  condemned 
by  a  series  of  Investigators,  beginning  with 
a  Presidential  crime  commission  In  1966. 

The  Receiving  Home  is  a  two-story,  red 
brick  building  on  a  three-acre  tract  In 
Northeast  Washington.  The  doors  are  always 
locked,  the  windows  are  barred,  and  a  small 
playfield  Is  surrounded  by  a  high  wire  fence. 
Enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  90  beds  In  1957, 
the  Home  has  held  as  many  as  200  children 
at  one  time,  some  for  as  long  as  sis  months. 
Although  none  of  these  children  has  been 
tried  or  convicted  of  a  crime,  a  1968  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  study  found  that  the  Receiv- 
ing Home  "Is  so  overcrowded  that  delin- 
quency contagion,  assaults,  excessive  isola- 
tion of  children,  attacks  on  staff,  breakdown 
In  controls  and  security,  and  general  failure 
of  program  should  normally  be  expected  .  .  . 
The  majority  of  the  time  the  children  vacil- 
lated between  .  .  .  boredom  and  bedlam." 

Last  fall.  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene,  chief 
Judge  of  the  D.C.  Juvenile  Court,  said  the 
facility  was  not  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
a  home  and  ordered  a  new  Institution  biUlt 
within  two  years.  Judge  Greene  found  that 
children  who  merely  talked  back  to  a  coun- 
selor could  be  placed  In  a  cell  measuring  five 
by  ten  feet  and  containing  only  a  bed.  a 
washbowl  and  a  toilet.  During  the  day,  the 
mattress  was  removed  from  the  bed,  and 
the  child  sat  either  on  the  bedsprings  or  on 
the  floor  throughout  the  daylight  hours. 

"Those  in  Isolation  are  provided  with  no 
Instruction,  guidance,  counseling,  recreation 
or  even  reading  materials,"  Judge  Greene 
found.  "They  are  simply  left  In  their  cells 
for  periods  as  long  as  18  days,  with  but  the 
most  minimal  contact  with  anyone.  The  Iso- 
lation cells  are  locked,  and  they  are  located 
Inside  a  ward  which  Is  Itself  locked  and  in 
which  no  counselor  Is  on  duty.  Thus,  a  child 
In  Isolation  confronted  with  some  urgent 
need  or  emergency  can  secure  assistance  only 
If  he  Is  able  to  pound  the  doors  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
counselor  In  a  neighboring  ward,  who  may 
be  more  than  70  feet  and  two  locked  doors 
away." 

After  outlining  the  horrors  of  the  Receiv- 
ing Home,  Judge  Greene — In  the  same  opin- 
ion— recommended  that  "detention,  both 
pre-trial  and  post-convlctlon,  of  Juveniles 
accused  of  law  violations,  should  be  resorted 
to  more  frequently  than  It  has  been  In  the 
past."  Needing  no  encouragement.  D.C.  police 
stepped  up  their  already  questionable  Juve- 
nile detention  practices,  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  sent  the  "overflow"  from  the  Receiv- 
ing Home  to  two  inatltutlons  for  convicted 
youth  offenders  at  Laurel.  Maryland. 

For  the  future,  the  welfare  department 
plans  a  fortress-like  288- bed-capacity  Receiv- 
ing Home  In  direct  contravention  of  a  survey 
by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, which  recommended  a  llO-bed 
facility  as  a  maximum.  The  District  still 
lacks  solidly  planned  alternatives  to  locking 
up  detainees,  and  accused  delinquents  still 
spend  an  average  of  seven  weeks  In  deten- 
tion before  disposition. 

"The  community's  wealth — Its  children — 
are  being  destroyed  by  the  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  detention  controls  presently  main- 
tained by  the  Juvenile  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia."  NCCD's  1970  survey  concluded. 
"As  long  as  these  obsolete  controls  exist,  and 
as  long  as  the  Juvenile  court  refuses  to  ac- 


knowledge its  legal  responsibility  In  the  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  detention,  misuse  and  overuse 
of  detention  will  prevail." 

When  an  accused  offender  comes  to  trial. 
Juvenile  courts  generally  operate  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  criminal  trial  procedure  Is  a  poor 
way  to  discover  the  facts.  Prosecutors  do 
not  have  to  make  their  case  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  and  there  Is  no  necessity 
for  corroboration  of  a  child's  confession. 

Abuse  of  Juvenile  court  procedure  led 
to  In  re  Gault,  a  landmark  Supreme  Ctourt 
decision  In  1967.  Gerald  Gault.  a  youth  in 
Arizona,  was  arrested  on  the  complaint  of 
a  neighbor  for  making  an  obscene  telephone 
call.  His  parents  were  never  formally  noti- 
fied of  the  event  or.  in  fact,  of  any  other 
proceeding.  At  the  two  hearings  on  the  com- 
plaint, the  neighbor  never  appeared  In  court. 
When  Mrs.  Gault  asked  why.  she  was  told 
by  the  Judge  that  It  was  not  necessary.  None 
of  the  witnesses  were  sworn  In,  no  transcript 
was  made.  Gerald  Gault  was  questioned  by 
the  Judge  and  made  damaging  admissions. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  hearing,  the  Judge 
conunltted  the  boy — who  was  15  at  the 
time — to  a  Juvenile  Institution  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  minority.  When  the  case 
reached  the  Supreme  Court,  that  body  over- 
turned the  decision,  noting  that  "under  the 
Constitution  the  condition  of  being  a  boy 
does  not  Justify  a  kangaroo  court." 

Weiss,  the  Columbia  lawyer,  cites  the 
similar  case  of  Gregory  W.  In  New  York. 
After  a  victim  had  described  an  attack  by 
a  20-year-old,  police  picked  up  i2-year-old 
Gregory.  After  rejjeated  quizzing  and  coach- 
ing. Gregory  produced  a  confession  that 
suited  the  facts.  The  police  then  found  out 
that  during  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. Gregory  had  been  confined  to  a  se- 
curity ward.  Undaunted,  they  went  to  his 
place  of  confinement  and  resumed  their 
questioning,  producing  a  confession  Indicat- 
ing that  he  had  escaped  before  committing 
the  crime. 

"The  highest  court  In  New  York  finally 
ordered  the  confession  excluded  over  a  dis- 
sent that  said  It  was  clear  the  child  needed 
custodial  care,"  says  Weiss.  "Gregory  was 
schizophrenic.  One  doubts  that  any  doctor 
would  consider  his  experience  therapeutic." 

Another  category  of  proceedings  involves 
allegations  of  "delinquency."  Here  the  usual 
pattern  of  criminal  procedure  receives  a 
Kafkaesque  twist;  instead  of  determining 
whether  a  Juvenile's  acts  are  criminal,  the 
court  tries  to  decide  whether  his  character 
Is  criminal. 

"A  concept  of  delinquency  is  hard  to  deal 
with  as  a  lawyer  since  it  Is  a  description 
rather  than  a  sharply  focused  fact,  or  a  label 
based  on  sharply  defined  fact,"  says  Weiss. 
"More  Important,  It  Is  difficult  fca-  a  Juvenile 
to  comprehend  an  Investigation  of  delin- 
quency dealing  with  acts,  personal  descrip- 
tion, and  Issues  of  specific  'morality.'  In 
short,  his  whole  character  and  Its  weak  spots 
receive  a  thorough  assault  from  all  directions. 
What  Is  at  stake?  What  are  the  issues?  What 
Is  being  examined?  What  does  all  this  mean 
to  him?  If  the  lawyer  is  at  sea.  the  Juvenile 
drowns." 

Even  more  damaging  are  cases  In  which 
children  are  accused  of  being  "wayward"  or 
"beyond  parental  control."  Once  this  vague 
concept  is  applied  to  a  child.  It  usually  means 
commitment  and  confinement.  Some  parents 
have  used  beyond  control  proceedings  as  a 
means  of  punishing  their  children.  A  parent 
calls  the  court,  and  the  child  Is  arrested  and 
Incarcerated.  A  hearing  Is  held  somewhat  la- 
ter. If  the  parent  wants  the  child  back,  the 
punishment  is  generally  over.  If  not,  off  to 
Jail.  In  New  York  City.  IX  the  parents  file  a 
beyond  control  complaint  In  order  to  get 
psychiatric  or  social  assistance  for  their  child, 
they  lose  control  and  must  beg  the  court'a 
permission  to  visit  him. 

■"Beyond  control"  In  Washington  was  re- 
cently renamed  PINS  ("persons  In  need  of 
supervision")   as  part  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
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lstratlon'8  ••model"  crime  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Maple  Glen,  a  converted  cor- 
rectional facility,  currently  holds  about  50 
runaways  and  other  children  Judged  luicon- 
trollable  by  the  court.  Once  committed,  a 
child  can  be  held  in  PINS  for  up  to  two  years 
at  the  discretion  of  social  workers.  PINS 
children  can  be  any  age.  Almost  half  are 
girls,  an  unusually  high  percentage  for  de- 
tention population.  The  Maple  Glen  director 
says  his  biggest  problem  is  that  neither  he 
nor  his  staff  Is  accustomed  to  working  with 
girls. 

Although  PINS  Is  a  new  program.  It  has 
received  no  new  fluids.  PINS  staff  are  simply 
reform  school  personnel  retooled  for  a  new 
mission.  When  the  program  began,  staff 
morale  was  so  low  that  counselors  threatened 
a  strike.  There  Is  one  part-time  psychiatrist 
for  the  PINS  ix>pulatlon,  and  four  casework- 
er*. The  casework  supervisor  resigned  short- 
ly after  the  program  began. 

"Nobody  knows  what  PINS  Is,  including 
the  staff,"  a  D.C.  welfare  department  social 
worker  told  P.I.C.  News.  "Basically,  it's  Just 
locking  kids  up  so  they  won't  run  away.  No- 
body is  helping  them  with  their  problems 
there.  It's  a  device  to  get  problem  kids  out 
of  Junior  Village  (the  District's  center  for 
homeless  children)  into  the  country.  They've 
told  social  workers  to  get  the  kids  out  to 
Maple  Glen  and  not  to  worry  about  what 
services  Eire  available  when  they  get  there. 
After  PINS,  the  kids  wUl  probably  go  to 
reform  school  and  then  on  to  prison." 

To  the  child,  a  "beyond  control"  proceed- 
ing Is  a  devastating  experience.  "Arrayed 
against  him  are  his  parents  and  the  officers 
of  the  state,"  says  Weiss.  "He  feels  often, 
and  often  Justly,  that  his  parent  Is  at  fault. 
He  kno-ws  he  risks  Imprisonment  and  Is  be- 
ing described  as  immoral.  Yet  often  he  has 
no  one  to  stand  up  for  him.  Here  Is  the  po- 
tentially most  traumatic  situation  of  them 
all— in  a  court  theoretically  designed  to  pro- 
tect him.  all  the  forces  he  knows  attack  him. 
In  the  author's  opinion,  'beyond  control' 
hearings  and  proceedings  are  the  worst  as- 
pect of   Juvenile   courts." 

After  the  experience  of  the  trial  or  hear- 
ing, a  youth  confronts  a  determination  of 
what  Is  to  be  done  with  him.  At  this  point 
the  crucial  figure  is  the  Juvenile  court  Judge, 
who  often  lacks  staff  or  even  basic  qualifica- 
tion for  the  Job.  Many  Juvenile  Judges  are 
adult  criminal  court  Judges  temporarily 
wearing  a  different  hat.  A  study  of  Juvenile 
court  Judges  in  the  mid-1960s  revealed  that 
half  had  no  undergraduate  degrees;  a  fifth 
had  received  no  college  education  at  all; 
another  fifth  were  not  members  of  the  bar. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  Judges  reported 
no  psychologist  or  psychiatrist  available  to 
them  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  El  Pa.«o.  Texas.  Juvenile  Judge  Edwin 
P.  Berliner  sent  about  75  children  each  year 
to  Juvenile  homes  hundreds  of  miles  away 
without  a  hearing  or  legal  counsel  until  the 
practice  was  uncovered  by  antlpoverty  law- 
yers. The  Judge's  technique  was  to  get  par- 
ents of  troublesome  children  to  sign  an 
"agreed  Judgment"  that  committed  their 
child  to  a  state  institution. 

Steven  Bercu,  the  lawyer  who  disclosed 
the  practice,  calls  Judge  Berliner  "the  great- 
est single  cause  of  crime"  In  El  Paso  County. 
In  New  York  City,  the  Family  Court  rou- 
tinely spends  four  minutes  In  disposing  of  a 
case.  Dr.  Sol  Chaneles.  president  of  Urban 
Resources,  Inc.,  watched  a  Family  Coiu^ 
Judge  commit  a  15-year-old  girl  to  six 
months  observation  In  an  adult  psychiatric 
ward  of  a  public  hospital  on  the  basis  of  a 
typographical  error  in  a  court  dociiment. 
The  girl  had  run  away  from  a  convent  leav- 
ing a  note  saying,  "I  don't  want  to  live  here 
anymore."  By  mistake,  the  court  typist  had 
transcril>ed  the  note  without  the  word  "here," 
leaving  the  impression  that  the  girl  was  sui- 
cidal. But  In  the  four  minutes  allotted  to  the 


case   there   was   no   time   for  verification   or 
correction. 

Dr.  Chaneles  also  observed  a  Family  Court 
Judge  "verbally  crucify"  an  eight-year-old 
boy  for  three  weeks  of  truancy  from  his 
second  grade  class.  The  Judge  then  commit- 
ted the  child  to  a  state  training  school  for 
two  years — "to  correct  his  ways." 

For  many  Judges,  there  Is  no  sUternative  to 
committing  a  child  to  an  Institution.  Entire 
states  have  no  probation  services  for  Juve- 
niles. Florida,  for  example,  told  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  that 
60  per  cent  of  Its  youth  offenders  are  com- 
mitted to  institutions  without  prior  experi- 
ence on  probation.  Iowa  also  reported  that 
the  lack  of  Juvenile  probation  services  forced 
the  court  to  depend  on  state  Institutions. 

A  recent  study  of  208  Inmates  of  the  Indi- 
ana Girls  School  showed  that  125  were  com- 
mitted solely  because  they  were  runaways 
and  19  because  they  were  truants.  Indiana 
reformatories  also  include  such  "criminals" 
as  a  16-year-old  boy  who  stole  75  cents  and 
a  girl  who  was  arrested  In  a  sjnall  town  for 
carrying  a  can  of  beer. 

Institutionalization  virtually  destroys 
whatever  hope  remains  that  a  child  can  be 
helped  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  Most 
training  schools  and  reform  schools  are  little 
better  than  Jails.  "In  state  after  state  I  have 
seen  children  held  under  Inhuman  condi- 
tions." reports  Howard  James,  author  of  Chil- 
dren in  Trouble.  "And,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, even  the  best  institutions  are  cold 
and  unloving — places  where  children  either 
give  up,  or  fight  back,  or  run." 

At  the  Ferris  School  for  Boys  In  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  James  found  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Youth  Commission  to  discipline 
boys  by  slapping  them;  this  resulted  In  sev- 
eral punctured  eardrums.  In  Florida,  he 
found  boys  beaten  black  and  blue  with  a 
weighted  leather  paddle— sometimes  until 
they  bled.  At  the  Marlanna  School  In  Florida 
he  found  a  boy  in  bloody  pajamas  who  had 
eaten  a  light  bulb  and  was  trying  to  cut  his 
wrists  with  a  broken  light  cover.  James  had  to 
notify  the  nurse  on  duty  himself,  because  the 
guard   had   not   bothered   to   do   so. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  relatively  few 
youths.  It  Is  probably  better  for  all  concerned 
U"  young  delinquents  were  not  detected,  ap- 
prehended or  Institutionalized,"  comments 
Milton  Luger,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Division  for  Youth.  "Too  many  of  them  get 
worse  In  our  care." 

Rhode  Island,  which  ^ends  $12,400  a  year 
to  maintain  a  child  In  a  training  school,  ac- 
knowledges a  75  per  cent  failure  rate.  Na- 
tionwide, according  to  an  FBI  study,  some  73 
per  cent  of  youths  under  20  arrested  in  1963 
were  arrested  again  within  five  years. 

Recent  court  decisions  granting  mental 
hospital  patients  a  "right  to  treatment"  as 
compensation  for  their  loss  of  liberty  have 
broad  Implications  for  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system.  (See  also  "Lawless  Prisons"  P.I.C. 
News  1:9).  But  there  is  little  agreement  over 
what  "treatment"  consists  of  in  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, let  alone  whether  "right  to  treat- 
ment" also  means  "right  to  cure."  Can  a 
youth  demand  release  from  an  Institution  if 
It  faUs  to  cure  him  of  homoeexuallty.  for 
example? 

Right  to  treatment  also  poses  political 
problems.  "If  ...  a  delinquent  youth  may 
demand  and  secure  his  release,  does  the 
youth's  'right'  thereby  override  the  commu- 
nity's 'need'  for  protection?"  asks  Dr.  Nich- 
olas N.  Klttrle,  a  law  professor  at  American 
University.  "The  right  to  treatment  must  be 
so  defined  and  construed  as  not  to  deprive 
it  of  broad  public  support." 

As  much  as  Judges  may  shake  their  heads 
over  what  goes  on  Inside  juvenile  institu- 
tions, they  find  it  difficult  to  make  meaning- 
ful changes  in  the  absence  of  other  macMn- 
ery.  A  Judge  Is  legally  responsible  for  what 
happens  to  a  youth  untu  he  is  discharged 


from  care.  In  practice,  however,  a  youth  la 
usually  sent  to  a  large  state-run  institution 
far  removed  from  the  court  that  committed 
him.  And  most  Juvenile  Judges  are  only  too 
happy  to  get  a  troublesome  child  out  of  their 
Immediate  Jurisdiction  and  Into  the  oare  of 
a  remote  facility. 

"As  the  law  is  now  devised,  we  have  more 
responsibility  for  aftercare  than  an  adult 
court  does,"  Judge  Orman  W.  Ketcham  of 
the  D.C.  JuvenUe  Court  told  P.I.C.  News. 
"How  can  a  Judge  control  what  goes  on  at 
our  Children's  Center  at  Laurel,  Maryland? 
Legally,  he  should.  The  problem  is  how  to 
make  it  work." 

Reform  of  the  Juvenile  justice  system  will 
take  place  only  when  Judges,  and  those  who 
appoint  them,  show  as  much  Interest  In  pro- 
tecting children  from  society  as  they  do  in 
protecting  society  from  its  children. 

Weiss,  the  Columbia  lawyer,  suggests  a 
number  of  first  steps  that  juvenile  courts 
could  take  to  reduce  the  probability  that 
they  will  harm  children  rather  than  help 
them: 

The  courts  should  protect  children's  rights 
by  supervising  commands  or  requests  to  fam- 
ilies, by  schools,  police  and  social  workers. 
Misbehaving  public  officials  should  be  held 
liable  for  their  actions. 

No  police  officer  shotUd  be  allowed  to  stop 
or  detain  a  Juvenile  except  to  prevent  him 
from  damaging  property  or  person — and  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  this  should  be  required. 
Any  other  arrest  should  be  made  by  JuvenUe 
officers,  who  should  also  be  called  on  imme- 
diately in  cases  of  detention  by  a  police 
officer. 

A  lawyer  devoted  entirely  to  the  child's 
Interest  should  be  offered  to  accompany  the 
child  through  every  step  of  the  Juvenile  proc- 
ess, beginning  with  the  first  expression  of 
Interest  by  public  officials  In  the  child's  well- 
being. 

A  child  should  be  tried  only  for  specific 
acts  of  law  violation.  He  should  receive  all 
traditional  criminal  safeguards  in  the 
process. 

"Beyond  control"  hearings  should  be  abol- 
ished as  an  ugly,  misdirected  and  destructive 
procedure. 

A  finding  of  delinquency  should  be  made 
only  at  a  special  hearing  concerned  with  past 
acts  proved. 

•  Suffering  children  deserve  no  less."  Weiss 
concludes. 


THE   THREAT   TO  NATO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  debate  over  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  cut  American  NATO 
forces  by  50  percent  we  heard  repeated 
references  to  the  strength  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  in  relation  to  those  of  the 
NATO  Alliance.  However,  I  believe  it 
would  be  instructive  for  us  to  read  a 
point-by-point  appraisal  of  this  impor- 
tant situation  by  one  of  the  men  directly 
responsible.  Mr.  President,  recently  Gen- 
eral David  A.  Burchinal,  deputy  com- 
mander in  chief,  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand, testified  as  to  the  relative  strength 
of  the  East/West  forces  in  Europe  before 
a  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  reading  General  Burchlnal's  cold, 
statistical  assessment  of  the  threat  faced 
by  the  allied  forces  in  Europe  I  shudder 
to  think  what  would  happen  if  our  Gov- 
ernment had  been  shortsighted  enough 
to  adopt  as  policy  the  Mansfield  proposal. 
It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  learn  that  Ameri- 
can commanders  in  E^irope  believe  that 
at  the  present  time — without  any  force 
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reductions  whatsoever — the  Warsaw 
Pact  enjoys  a  superiority  of  over  twice 
the  number  of  ground  divisions  as  are 
available  to  our  NATO  forces.  It  might 
further  interest  the  Senate  to  learn  that 
General  Burchinal  regards  the  Soviet 
naval  and  air  buildup  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  alone  as  a  sisnificant  mili- 
tary threat  to  United  States  and  NATO 
forces. 

Among  the  more  important  points  de- 
veloped by  General  Burchinal  are  the 
following: 

First,  tlie  ground  force  threat  to  NATO 
Eui-ope  consists  of  over  160  Warsaw  Pact 
divisions  of  which  more  than  two-thirds 
are  Soviet. 

Second,  the  Warsaw  Pact  ground 
forces  are  prepared  either  for  nuclear  or 
conventional  warfare  and  are  equipped 
with  the  very  latest  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. 

Third.  Warsaw  Pact  air  operations 
against  Allied  Command  Europe  could  be 
carried  out  by  some  6.000  tactical  fight- 
ers, light  bombers,  medium  jet  bombers, 
and  reconnaissance  aircraft  based  in  the 
pact  forward  area. 

Fourth,  to  facilitate  air  defense  of  pact 
territory  and  enhance  offensive  capa- 
bilities to  penetrate  NATO  defenses,  the 
Communists  have  massed  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's forward  area  "the  densest  and 
most  sophisticated  electronic  environ- 
ment in  the  world." 

Filth,  the  naval  threat  to  NATO  Eu- 
rope includes  the  Black  Sea.  Baltic,  and 
northern  fleets,  plus  the  forces  from  these 
fleets  deployed  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Sixth,  the  strategic  missile  threat  to 
NATO  Europe  is  posed  primarily  by  some 
600  medium-  and  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missile  launchers  at  sites  in  west- 
ern U.S.S.R.  This  strategic  missile  threat 
is  one  for  which  we  in  Europe  have  no 
truly  comparable  force. 

In  summarizing  his  view  of  the  military 
threat  to  NATO,  General  Burchinal  told 
the  House  subcommittee: 

I  believe  that  Soviet  policies  and  objectives 
are  aimed  at  changing  the  strategic  offen- 
sive defensive  power  balance  In  order  to  ex- 
plore their  current  and  growing  conventional 
superiority  in  the  European  area. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  recent 
debate  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
the  promise  of  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  renew  the  demand  for  large  reduc- 
tion of  our  forces  in  NATO  at  a  later 
date,  I  believe  General  Burchinal's  com- 
plete statement  to  the  House  subcommit- 
tee would  prove  highly  instructive.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  General  Burchi- 
nal's statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  David  A.  Burchinal,  Diiputy 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  E^cROPEAN  Com- 
mand,   Before   the   X'ppropriations   Com- 
mittee. Subcommittee  on  Department  or 
Defense.   U.S.   House  of   Representatives 
Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee: 
I  welcome  the    opportunity  to  meet  with 
this     Committee     for     discussions    on     the 
United   States    European  Command  and  Ita 
contribution    to   the   defense    of    NATO.    In 
these  times,  we  firmly  believe  that  a  Btrong 
and  continuing  United  States  military  pres- 
ence Is  essential  to  the  NATO  Alliance,  to 
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the  security  of  North  America  and  to  peace 
in  Europe. 

I  will  sketch  in  broad  outline  the  threat 
we  face,  review  our  forces,  their  readiness, 
and  how  we  are  working  with  our  allies  to 
Improve  their  capability  so  they  can  assume 
a  greater  share  of  the  defense  burden.  I 
will  touch  on  some  of  our  very  real  prob- 
lems and  what  we  are  doing  about  them. 
Let  me  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  delib- 
erations of  your  Committee  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  us,  because  the  budget 
requests  of  the  Services  provide  and  sup- 
port the  forces  for  the  European  Command. 

Before  turning  to  the  substance  of  my 
presentation,  I  would  like  to  Identify  my 
position  and  relationship  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  United  States  European 
Command.  General  Goodpaster.  He  has  com- 
mand responsibilities  both  as  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe — SACEUR — and  as 
the  United  States  Commander  in  Chief  Eu- 
rope—USCINCEUR.  As  USCINCEUR.  his  com- 
mand encompasses  all  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  assigned  to  him  to  carry  out  his 
mission,  including  those  committed  to  the 
NATO  Alliance.  As  a  unified  commander  of 
United  States  forces.  General  Goodpaster  is 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  General  Goodpas- 
ter's  NATO  functions  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander.  Europe  are  both  demanding 
and  time  consuming.  They  require  that  he 
be  physically  located  most  of  the  time  at 
his  NATO  Headquarters  in  SHAPE,  Belgium. 
Because  of  this,  he  has  delegated  to  me  and 
the  Joint  Staff  of  Headquarters  United 
States  European  Command  in  Stuttgart. 
Germany,  broad  authority  to  run  the  day-to- 
day activities  of  the  US  Command,  and  we 
operate  at  all  times  within  policies  and 
procedures  approved  by  General  Goodpaster, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Thus.  I  devote  most  of  my  time 
to  unilateral  United  States  matters  so  that 
General  Goodpaster  can  devote  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  military  problems  of 
the  Allied  Command  Europe. 

THREAT 

Before  addressing  the  US  and  Allied  forces 
in  Europe.  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  the 
threat  to  Europe  and  the  US  by  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces,  because  It  Is  principally 
in  this  context  that  the  US  contribution  to 
the  defense  of  Europe  should  be  viewed. 

Beginning  about  1965,  It  became  appeu«nt 
that  the  Soviets  had  begun  a  priority  pro- 
gram to  Improve  their  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  posture.  Concvirrently,  they 
made  Intensive  efforts  to  Increase  the  capa- 
bility and  readiness  of  the  Soviet  and  other 
Warsaw  Pact  air,  ground  and  naval  forces 
for  conventional  warfare. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  USSR  and  its  allies  is  to  protect  the 
Soviet  homeland,  to  guarantee  the  Inviol- 
ability of  the  entire  Soviet  Bloc  under  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine,  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  NATO  shield  and  thereby  to 
Increase  Soviet  Influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Western  Europe,  and  to  promote  Moscow's  ex- 
pansionist objectives  in  the  Mediterranean, 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
seen  positive  indicators — In  1963  in  East 
Germany,  In  1956  In  Hungary  and  1968  In 
Czechoslovakia — of  Soviet  readiness  to  em- 
ploy military  force  to  maintain  the  Commu- 
nist system  established  within  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  during  and  fol- 
lowing World  War  n.  Outside  Continental 
Europe,  we  are  now  witnessing  the  employ. 
ment  of  the  USSR's  rapidly  growing  naval 
power  and  to  some  extent,  her  air  power, 
in  the  pursuit  of  Elremlln  goials.  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  Bast,  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Caribbean. 

The  ground  force  threat  to  NATO  Europe 
consists  of  over  160  Warsaw  Pact  divisions  of 


which  more  than  two-thirds  are  Soviet.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  ground  forces  are  well  pre- 
pared for  either  nuclear  or  conventional  war- 
fare. They  are  equipped  with  very  modern 
weapons  and  combat  vehicles,  with  massive 
inventories  of  tanks  and  armored  personnel 
carriers,  an  impressive  and  growing  number 
of  tactical  missile  launchers  and  larger  num- 
bers of  artillery  weapons. 

Warsaw  Pact  air  operations  against  Allied 
Command  Europe  could  be  carried  out  by 
some  6,000  tactical  fighters,  light  bombers, 
tactical  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  medium 
Jet  bombers  based  in  the  Pact  Forward  Area 
and  western  USSR.  The  Pact  air  forces  are 
being  steadily  modernized  with  new  genera- 
tion fighters  and  bombers,  and  the  Soviets 
have  recently  Introduced  into  operational 
units  advanced  Interceptor  types. 

To  facilitate  air  defense  of  Warsaw  Pact 
territory  and  enhance  offensive  capabilities 
to  penetrate  NATO  defenses,  the  Pact  na- 
tions have  many  thousands  of  pieces  of 
ground  based  military  electronics  equipment 
in  the  East  Eviropean  forward  area — the 
densest  and  most  sophisticated  electronic 
environment  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
major  Improvements  are  being  made  In  their 
strategic  defenses  by  expanding  surveillance 
and  tracking  systems,  IncreEislng  the  density 
of  deployed  air  defense  weapons — SAMs,  AAA, 
Improved  Interceptors — and  by  undertaking 
extensive  passive  defense  measures  for  vital 
installations.  For  example,  many  hangarettes 
to  protect  aircraft  have  been  built  on  So- 
viet airfields  and  at  some  national  airfields 
in  the  forward  area.  A  mobile  surface-to-air 
missile  system  has  been  introduced  Into  the 
forward  area  to  protect  field  armies  on  the 
move. 

The  naval  threat  to  NATO  Europe  includes 
the  Black  Sea.  Baltic  and  Northern  Fleets, 
plus  the  forces  from  these  fleets  regtilarly 
deployed  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  These  na- 
val forces  have  more  than  150  operational 
major  surface  combatants  and  about  250  op- 
erational submarines.  Aerial  surveillance  and 
air  strike  capabilities  are  provided  by  some 
600  light  and  medium  bombers  and  recon- 
naissance and  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft 
of  Soviet  Naval  Aviation. 

For  the  US  European  Command,  the  Soviet 
build-up  In  the  Mediterranean  Is  of  major 
significance.  TTie  Initial  Soviet  naval  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  19SS  and  1964  was 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  "showing  the 
flag"  and  for  psychological  effect  on  the  lit- 
toral governments  and  populations.  Since  the 
Arab-Israeli  war,  however,  the  naval  force 
in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  buUt  up  to 
an  average  strenglii  of  some  40  to  50  tmlts — 
with  peaks  much  higher.  A  typical  force  In 
the  Mediterranean  would  have  ships  eqtilpped 
with  SAMs  and  shijje/submartnes  eqtilpped 
with  SSMs.  "nils  Soviet  naval  power  has  been 
significantly  augmented  by  the  Introduction 
more  than  two  years  ago  of  land -based  air 
Into  Egypt.  Today,  the  Soviet  naval  and  air 
forces  In  the  Mediterranean  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant military  threat  to  US  and  NATO 
foroes. 

The  presence  of  this  substantial  military 
force,  the  ongoing  aid  programs  to  the  more 
radical  Arab  states,  and  the  presence  of  So- 
viet military  personnel  in  the  role  of  tech- 
nicians, advisers  and,  in  the  case  of  Egypt, 
operators  of  air  defense  systems,  suj^ort 
their  objective  of  gaining  a  position  of  polltl- 
oal  dominance  based  on  military  power  along 
the  southern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

The  strategic  missile  threat  to  NATO  Eu- 
rope Is  poeed  primarily  by  some  600  medi- 
tun  and  Intermediate-range  ballistic  missile 
launchers  at  sites  In  western  T78SR.  TlUa 
strategic  missile  threat  Is  one  for  which  we 
In  Europe  have  no  truly  comparable  force. 

With  respect  to  the  Interoontinental  mis- 
sile threat,  it  Is  our  view  that  the  USSR  Is 
attempting  to  gain  clear  strategic  advantage 
so  as  to  weaken  the  viability  of  the  US  detv^ 
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rent  force.  The  current  Soviet  Inventory  ol 
aper»tlon»l  ICBM  Uunchera  U  about  1.400 
and  deployment  Is  continuing  with  newn 
tjpee.  TblA  contrasts  with  our  own  ICBlif 
force  of  1.054  launctaer*.  Moreover,  tbe 
USSR's  submarlne-launcbed  strategic  missile 
program  la  gaining  momentum  with  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  T  class  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  with  16  missile  launch 
tubes,  and  could  surpass  our  Polaris  force 
In  number  of  launch  tubes  during  1974. 

To  summarize  the  threat,  I  believe  that 
Soviet  pollclea  and  objectives  are  aimed  at 
changing  the  strategic  offensive/defensive 
power  balance  In  order  to  exploit  their  cur- 
rent and  growing  conventional  superiority  In 
the  European  area.  Should  the  Soviets  gain 
oonfldence  In  their  ability  to  deter  reeort  by 
the  West  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
response  to  massive  conventional  aggression 
In  Europe,  new  options  would  open  includ- 
ing the  threat  of  employment  of  the  USSR's 
and  Pact's  powerful  conventional  forces  to 
achieve  political  alms.  Already — as  we  cur- 
rently see  In  the  Middle  East — the  Soviet 
Union  Is  pursuing  much  more  aggreaelve  pol- 
lclea In  situations  which  would  have  been 
unthinkable  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  that  as 
Soviet  strategic  and  conventional  pmrw 
mounts,  the  BLremlln  will  consider  that  the 
risks  to  them  In  such  expansionist  moves 
progressively  are  decreasing. 

NATO    VKESUS    WARSAW    PACT    VOKCES 

Since  I  am  speaking  as  a  US  commander. 
I  win  addrees  only  US  forces  and  their  readi- 
ness in  detail.  However.  I  believe  It  Is  sig- 
nlflcant  to  present  an  overview  of  opposing 
force  levels  In  Europe  particularly  In  regard 
to  the  Central  Region  of  Europe  where  we 
have  the  vast  majority  of  US  forces. 

Comparisons  of  relative  military  potential 
are  difficult  and  complex,  and  must  be  care- 
fully assessed  to  avoid  misleading  conclu- 
sions— especially  In  the  broad  scale  of  NATO 
versus  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

In  terms  of  existing  ground  divisions  of  all 
categortes  the  Warsaw  Pact  enjoys  a  su- 
periority of  over  twice  the  number  available 
to  our  NATO  forces.  The  preponderance  o* 
Pact  grovind  forces  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  the  Central  Region.  WhUe  we  are 
generally  a  match  for  the  Pact  In  APCs.  In 
terms  of  tanks  the  Pact  has  better  than  a  2 
to  1  advantage  with  In-place  forces.  The  Pact 
has  about  a  third  more  artillery  In-place  than 
NATO.  NATO  plana  to  Increase  Its  tactical 
aircraft  strength  In  the  Central  Region  dur- 
ing a  build-up,  but  even  this  substantial 
gain  will  not  fully  overcome  the  pact's  50 
percent  quantitative  superiority  In  tactical 
aircraft  strength. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  United 
States  contribution  of  army  forces  In  Europe 
contained  In  the  NATO  totals  amounts  to 
4>4  divisions  and  two  Armored  Cavalry  Regi- 
ments ln-plac«  with  some  Increase  after 
build-up  based  on  today's  readiness  posture. 
In  regard  to  the  US  Air  Porce  contribution, 
we  have  more  than  400  tactical  aircraft  In 
the  Central  Region  during  peacetime,  and  a 
planned  augmentation  capability  to  expand 
this  number.  Essentially  all  of  NATO's  air 
augmentation  Is  provided  by  the  United 
States.  Overall.  US  forces  on  band  in  Central 
Europe  In  peacetime  represent  about  25  per- 
cent of  NATO's  total  force. 

usrucoM  roBCSs 

Our  primary  mission  in  USEUCOM  Is  to 
maintain  the  readiness  of  our  assigned  forces 
to  meet  the  United  States  commitment  to 
NATO  and  be  prepared  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  anywhere  In  our 
assigned  area.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a 
total  military  population  of  about  240,000. 
The  Army  provides  the  bulk  of  this  strength. 

Table  A  shows  our  major  UJ3.  Army  forces 
In  Europe.  These  forces  are  commanded  by 
Lt.  General  Collins,  with  headquarters  In 
Heidelberg. 


TABLE    a:     TTSAEETTa    FOacES 

3 — Mechanized  Infantry  Divisions — Leas 
^j  of  one  Division  Dual-Based  In  CONUS 

2  Armored  Divisions 

3  Armored  Cavalry  Regiments — Less  1 
Dual-Based  in  CONUS 

1  Brigade  In  Berlin 

SETAP  in  Italy 

1  Air  Defense  Command 

Chap«uTal /Vulcan   Battalions   In   Divisions 

Non-Dlvlslonal  Artillery 

Table  B  lists  our  assigned  naval  forces — 
the  Sixth  Fleet,  operating  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  composed  of  units  on  rotation 
from  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Admiral  Wendt's 
European  Naval  Headquarters  is  located  In 
London.  NAVEUR's  personnel  strength  Is 
about  27,000  men.  The  naval  forces  have  no 
equivalent  of  dual-basing,  but  our  Sixth 
Fleeet  directly  reflects  the  commitments, 
readiness  and  availability  of  forces  in  the  At- 
lantic Fleet. 

TABLX    B:     EUCOM    NAVAL   FOKCE9 

Attack  Carriers,  with  embarked  Air  Wings 

Cruisers 

Destroyer  Types 

Submarines  (including  Polaris) 

Amphibious  Force,  USCM  Battalion  Land- 
ing Team 

Patrol  Squadrons,  land-based. 

Our  Air  Forces  in  Europe,  numbering  about 
44.000  officers  and  men,  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Holzapple.  His  headquarters 
is  at  Wiesbaden.  Listed  in  Table  C  are  the 
major  USAFE  forces. 

TABLE   C:    USATE   FOECES 

Tactical   Fighter  Squadrons — Some   Dual- 
based  In  CONUS 
Tactical  Fighter  Air  Defense  Squadrons 
Tactical  Reconnaissance  Squadrons 
Some  Dual-Based  in  CONUS 
Tactical  Airlift  Squadrons 
Others  committed  from  CONUS 
Tactical  Electronic  Warfare  Squadrons 
Some  Dual-Based  in  CONUS 

DTTAI.   BASING 

Over  the  past  several  years,  a  significant 
number  of  US  Army  and  Air  Porce  units 
have  been  relocated  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  under  a  concept  known  as 
"dual-basing."  Initiated  primarily  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  Balance  of  Payments 
deficit.  It  has  actually  Increased  defense  ex- 
penditures due  to  the  requirement  of  main- 
taining two  sets  of  equipment  for  many 
dual-based  units  and  rotating  elements  of 
these  forces  to  Europe  annually  for  exer- 
cises. 

The  bulk  of  these  forces  were  redeployed 
in  1968  with  the  codeword  designation  RE- 
FORGER  (for  Army  units)  and  CRESTED 
CAP  (for  Air  Force  Units),  and  just  last 
year  additional  Air  Porce  squadrons  were 
added  to  the  dual-based  list.  Dual-based 
fcx'ces  are  not  a  substitute  for  In-plaoe  forces 
In  or  near  their  combat  positions  on  a  dally 
basis. 

OI>KXATIONAL     EXAOINESS     OF    USEUCOU     FOECXS 

I  would  like  now  to  review  the  readiness 
of  our  forces.  Not  all  are  currently  consid- 
ered fully  combat  ready. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Including 
our  share  of  reductions  the  Services  have 
been  forced  to  make,  lower  assigned  per- 
sonnel strengths  and  skill  levels,  funding 
constraints  such  as  less  money  for  training 
and  exercises,  and  the  priority  of  Vietnam 
requirements.  I  have  listed  separately  for 
you  the  primary  reasons  some  of  these  forces 
are  considered  not  fully  combat  ready. 

Army  Example:  Tot  example,  of  the  units 
reporting  In  USAREUR,  a  number  of  units 
have  reported  they  are  below  their  pro- 
grammed strength,  are  short  the  required 
critical  skills  or  do  not  have  the  required 
personnel  distribution  by  category  or  grade. 

Let  me  touch  on  some  of  the  details  of 
this  particular  example.  Our  Army  forces  are 


not  only  short  In  the  number  of  men;  the 
turn -over  rate  Is  also  high.  This  shortage 
and  turbulence  is  further  compounded  by  a 
shortage  in  some  specialties  and  grade  im- 
balances in  middle  grade  officers  and  senior 
enlisted  grades.  These  shortages,  combined 
with  the  austere  funding,  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  the  other  meaisurement  categories 
of  training  and  equipment  readiness.  It 
should  t>e  noted  that  one  of  the  Inune- 
dlate  consequences  of  a  reduction  in  funds 
has  been  the  reduction  of  foreign  national 
workers  we  can  employ.  This  has  required 
use  of  military  personnel  for  housekeeping 
duties,  and  a  number  of  troops  are  thus  di- 
verted daily  from  their  primary  military 
duties. 

Sax>euT:  Our  naval  component  also  has 
personnel  problems:  however,  these  are  pri- 
marily shortages  In  specific  critical  skills  at 
the  petty  officer  level  rather  than  shortages 
of  manpower.  These  critical  skill  shortages 
plus  the  lack  of  readily  available  repair 
parts  for  the  aging  fleet,  combine  to  de- 
grade combat  readiness  of  the  fleet. 

Uaafe:  The  conversion  of  one  wing  from 
F-lOO  to  F-111  aircraft  Is  reflected  In  both 
the  equipment  and  personnel  flgures  shown 
for  our  Air  Forces  in  Europe.  The  remaining 
shortages  are  temporary  in  nature  and  do  not 
constitute  a  trend  or  chronic  deficiency. 

Dual  Based:  The  readiness  of  dual-based 
forces  is  of  direct  Interest  to  the  European 
Command.  A  breakout  of  the  readiness  of 
these  dual-based  forces  has  also  been  fur- 
nished separately  to  the  Committee. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  to  the  Committee 
that  these  deficiencies  prevent  us  from  per- 
forming our  primary  combat  mission.  We 
still  maintain  a  very  respectable  capability  to 
provide — with  our  Allies — for  the  initial  de- 
fense of  Europe;  however.  It  does  place  us  in 
the  position  of  relying  heavily  upon  r^ld 
and  massive  augmentation  for  any  sustained 
action. 

And  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  qualitative 
improvements  which  have  been  and  are  being 
made  In  our  forces  as  a  direct  result  of  past 
budgetary  actions  by  the  Congress.  The  on- 
going conversion  of  our  F-lOO  squadrons  to 
F-4  and  F-111  aircraft  significantly  Increases 
our  combat  capability,  as  do  the  A-6A  and 
A-7  aircraft  presently  operating  with  the 
Sixth  Fleet. 

The  Army  forces  are  receiving  excellent 
modern  equipments  in  the  form  of  new,  Im- 
proved armored  reconnaissance  vehicles,  as 
replacements  for  the  M60  tanks  In  armored 
cavalry  squadrons.  We  are  replacing  the  older 
H-13  and  H-34  helicopters  with  the  newer 
OH-68  and  UH-lD/H  equipment. 

We  have  recently  completed  the  conver- 
sion of  our  Pershing  missiles  to  an  Improved 
configuration,  have  equipped  a  number  of 
battalions  with  the  self-propelled  versions  of 
the  Hawk  anti-aircraft  missile  system,  and 
now  have  Chaparral/Vulcan  anti-aircraft 
battalions  In  the  field. 

The  combat  capability  of  our  Marine  forces 
was  significantly  improved  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  US8  GUAM  with  Its  amphibious 
landing  craft  and  vertical  assault,  helo  ca- 
pabiuty. 

There  has  been  a  marked  Improvement  in 
the  survivability  of  our  Air  Forces  both  with 
the  introductions  of  the  Chaparral/Vulcan 
low  level  defense  systems  and  the  completion 
of  several  hundred  aircraft  shelters  in  the 
Central  Region. 

PKaaiflTENT    PROBIXU    AREAS 

These  and  other  qualitative  materiel  im- 
provements have  made  It  possible  for  the 
command  to  maintain  a  very  respectable 
fighting  capability  In  spite  of  the  reductions 
In  forces  and  funds  over  the  past  years. 

Conversely,  we  have  some  problem  areas 
which  continue  to  impair  somewhat  our 
combat  capability.  As  I  mentioned  previous- 
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ly,  we  are  dependent  on  rapid,  timely  and 
gubetantlal  augmentation  if  we  are  to  under- 
take sustained  combat  operations  and  strike 
action.  In  order  to  have  the  capability  to 
accept  this  augmentation  we  need  more 
reception  air  t>ases  for  our  Air  Forces  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  high  density  base  utiliza- 
tion now  required  and  to  Increase  survivabil- 
ity. We  must  have  access  to  the  ix>rts.  both 
sea  and  air.  and  we  must  have  the  men  to 
operate  them  if  we  are  to  move  the  mass  of 
personnel  and  great  quantities  of  material 
which  Is  required  for  any  sustained  opera- 
tion. We  must  have  the  associated  com- 
munications capability  to  provide  for  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  these  movements.  We 
must  establish  the  prepoeltloned  equipment 
for  a  usable  line  of  communication  (LOC) 
from  these  ports  to  the  battlefield.  I  will  dis- 
cuss this  in  greater  detail  later. 

The  Sixth  Fleet  requires  Increased  and  Im- 
proved antisubmarine  ?nu-fare  capability  to 
Insure  Its  freedom  action,  as  well  as  increased 
capability  to  counter  the  growing  surface-to- 
surface  missile  threat. 

While  we  are  making  Improvements  in  our 
electronic  *Tu-fare  capability,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  continues  to  make  major  improvements 
In  this  area.  Development  and  procurement 
programs  are  underway  in  each  of  our  Serv- 
ices: however,  by  the  time  the  products  of 
these  programs  enter  our  Inventory,  we  will 
probably  see  a  greatly  Increased  and  new 
capabilities  In  the  enemy's  electronic  war- 
fare forces. 

The  US  communications  network  In  Eu- 
rope as  presently  configured  requires  con- 
siderable modernization  and  Improvement  If 
It  Is  to  continue  to  be  able  to  carry  out  Its 
essential  tasks. 

Most  of  these  problems  are  outgrowths  of 
the  current  minimal  force  posture  and 
budgetary  constraints,  and  there  are  no  short 
term  quick  or  easy  solutions. 

REQUIREMENT     FOR     AUGMENTATION      RECEPTION 
CAPABILITT 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  we  face 
m  planning  for  wartime  operations  Is  the 
growing  need  for  early  augmentation  forces 
rrom  the  US.  Every  military  force  reduction 
we  experience  translates  Into  that  many  more 
troops  which  must  be  brought  back  to  Eu- 
rope If  we  are  threatened  by  war,  in  order 
to  regain  our  essential  fighting  capability. 
Dual-based  Army  and  Air  Force  units  are 
scheduled  to  return  and  additional  rapid 
reaction  Air  Porce  units  are  to  be  deployed. 
Also  the  Army  units  designated  to  work  the 
ports  and  man  the  lines  of  communication 
must  be  moved  In.  Additionally,  filler  per- 
sonnel for  the  In-place  4'i  division  force 
structure  are  scheduled  to  be  brought  In  to 
bring  the  units  up  to  wartime  strength  as 
are  additional  combat  service  support  units 
to  assure  the  necessary  effectiveness  of 
logistic  uniu  to  support  our  oombat  forces. 
Since  strategic  cargo  airlift  Is  at  a  premium 
in  :he  initial  phases  of  deployment  where 
possible,  equipment  for  redeploying  units  has 
been  prepoeltloned  in  Europe  ao  that  the 
troops  with  their  Individual  arms  and  equip- 
ment can  be  quickly  moved. 

Army  units,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  great 
strategic  mobility;  therefore,  It  Is  these  units 
which  present  the  greatest  problems  In  a 
situation    requiring    rapid    buildup.    Equlp- 

"L*!!!.,  ^°'"     ^^*     *'"'"y     dual-based     units 
(REFORGER).  is  already  In  place  in  Europe. 

NECEssrrT  or  a  loc 
I  also  have  a  few  brief  comments  on  the 
UK  BENELUX  PRO  LOC,  Mr.  Chairman  a 
project  which  your  staff  reviewed  In  depth 
In  January  1970.  The  LOC  must  be  In  exist- 
ence for  us  to  support  both  the  planned 
augmentation  of  forces  in  Europe  in  an 
emergency,  and  the  Army  and  Air  forces 
already  there.  Without  the  peacetime 
preparations  necessary  to  establish  a  LOC 
In  wartime  Is  to  leave  our  committed  forces 


without  wartime  support  and  therefore  un- 
able to  carry  out  their  assigned  missions. 

BENELinC    ONLY    LOC    ROUTE 

The  LOC  route  through  the  BENELUX  Is 
certainly  far  less  desirable  than  a  route 
through  Prance,  but  it  Is — at  present — the 
only  real  and  practical  option  open  to  us. 
The  Bremerhaven  LOC,  less  than  100  miles 
from  the  Iron  Curtain  In  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  is  the  most  vulnerable  access 
route  of  all  available  in  wartime,  not  only 
from  air  action,  but  from  ground  attack. 
Austria's  and  Switzerland's  neutrality  blocks 
all  routes  from  the  south,  and  France  who 
asked  us  to  remove  our  facilities  from  her 
territory,  will  make  no  promises  to  allow  us 
back  in  wartime.  We  simply  cannot  accept 
these  risky  alternatives  as  a  basis  for  war 
planning.  Our  logistic  weaknesses  can  be 
seen  by  both  the  Warsaw  Pact  naUons,  and 
our  NATO  Allies. 

LOC    AGREEMENT    STATUS 

We  are  making  progress  in  this  area.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  an  Overall  LOC  Agree- 
ment is  very  close  to  completion.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  12  draft  annexes  in  the 
final  stages  of  preparation  to  be  presented 
to  the  host  governments.  These  technical 
annexes  will  identify,  in  detail,  how  the  spe- 
cific support  will  be  provided  the  US  by  the 
host  nation. 

ARMT    LOC/PORT   PACKAGE 

We  are  very  near  in  most  respects,  to 
realizing  the  prerequisites  eeeential  to  estab- 
lishing an  LOC  in  wartime.  Although  the 
LOC  win  depend  primarily  on  host  nation 
support,  Army  units  must  also  be  designated 
and  be  capable  of  immediate  response  to  re- 
quirements for  operation  of  the  US  LOC. 
These  units,  with  their  equipment,  have  been 
Identified  by  the  *Vrmy,  and  as  necessary,  will 
be  airlifted  Into  their  areas  of  employment 
to  activate  the  LOC.  Some  of  the  equipment 
required  for  their  use  is  too  heavy  and 
bulky  for  airlift,  and  the  logical  soluOon  is 
to  preposition  it  in  the  area  of  Intended  use 
For  this  reason,  the  Army  needs  PEMA  funds 
to  buy  heavy  equipment  to  be  prepoeltloned, 
and  OMA  funds  to  maintain  the  equipment 
when  in  storage.  NATO  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  construct  what  additional  facilities 
may  be  needed. 

COLLOCATED  BASES  FOR  USEUCOM  AUGMENTATION 
AIK    FORCES 

Two  major  problems  face  this  command 
with  respect  to  basing  of  tactical  air  forcee: 
First,  there  would  be  serious  overloading  of 
the  relatively  few  air  bases  we  currently  have 
by  US  wartime  augmentation  air  forcee 
which  emphasizes  our  need  for  additional 
bases  to  support  these  planned  deployments. 
And,  secondly,  additional  bases  are  needed  to 
provide  SACEUR  the  fiexibUity  to  shift 
planned  deployments  to  different  base  areas 
In  the  event  the  situation  dictates. 

We  plan  to  make  maximum  use  of  all  avail- 
able Allied  airfields  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems. The  Allied  airfields  would  not  be  used 
by  US  augmentation  air  forces  during  peace- 
time. However,  to  reduce  critical  delay  in  the 
wartime  employment  of  air  forces,  these  air- 
fields must  be  maintained  during  peacetime 
In  a  status  that  would  pwrmlt  their  early 
operational  use  by  US  tactical  air  squadrons 
should  augmentaUon  of  the  US  European 
Command  be  directed. 

We  would  depend  on  varying  degrees  of 
host  nation  support  at  the  Allied  airfields 
until  adequate  US  logistic  support  U  estab- 
lished. The  US  has  surveyed  a  number  of  po- 
tential "collocated"  bases,  nominated  by  the 
countries  concerned  for  the  collocation  of  our 
forcee,  to  determine  the  facilities  that  could 
be  made  available  and  what  is  required  on 
our  part. 

While  the  concept  of  collocated  basing  with 
our  Allies  is  desirable  for  dispersal  of  forcee 
and  flexibility  of  operations,  there  are  cer- 


tain disadvantages.  The  distances  from  these 
Allied  bases  to  existing  US  Main  Bases  com- 
plicate reeupply  and  Introduce  problems  in 
communications  for  command  and  control. 
There  will  be  entry  costs  for  those  bases 
where  storage  areas  are  Inadequate  for  pre- 
poeltloned WRM  and  where  peacetime  safety 
criteria  that  has  been  specified  by  NATO, 
US  and  the  host  nation  for  the  munitions 
portions  of  the  preposltloned  WR&l  mvist  be 
met. 

Unless  we  can  preposition  some  personnel 
and  materiel  on  the  bases  in  peacetime,  de- 
lays in  effecUve  utilization  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  will  occur  until  personnel  and  WRM 
can  be  moved  to  the  bases. 

FRANCE     AND     NATO 

Basic  strategic  relationships  in  Europe 
have  been  directly  affected  by  the  uncer- 
tainty regarding  possible  French  participa- 
tion as  a  wartime  partner  of  the  west.  In 
1966,  Prance  disengaged  berseU  from  the  mU- 
Itary  organization  of  NATO,  and  has  since 
given  no  assurances  about  what  role  the 
might  play  in  the  event  <rf  war. 

President  Pompidou  has  not  altered  this 
official  poliUcal  poslUcMi.  although  our  rap- 
port with  the  French  military  continues  to 
be  excellent  in  all  respects. 

However,  their  refusal  to  let  us  make  nec- 
essary arrangements  in  peacetime  and  the 
risks  Involved  in  the  poeslbiUty  that  they 
would  not  fully  cooperate  with  NATO  are  so 
great  that  we  must  make  alternative  pro- 
visions now,  for  access  to  and  support  of  our 
forces  in  the  Southern  Region,  as  well  as 
to  maintain  an  assured  LOC  to  the  Central 
Region  as  I  discussed  earlier. 

Inability  to  covmt  on  French  forces,  air- 
space, facilities  and  geography  in  our  war- 
time plans,  coupled  with  the  neutrality  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  effectively  cuts 
NATO  into  two  separate  parts;  we  therefore, 
have  a  clear  need  for  a  well-planned  system 
of  bases  throughout  the  Mediterranean  area- 
While  there  are  many  obstacles  to  developing 
such  a  system  in  the  unsettled  political  situ- 
ation that  exists  in  many  parts  of  that  area 
today,  there  are  steps  which  we  can  take  to 
Improve  our  position  there. 

SOVIET     SUBMARINR     ACl'IVlTt     IN     THE 
MKOrrXRRANEAN 

In  view  of  Soviet  submarine  activity  In 
the  Mediterranean,  It  is  essential  that  we 
continue  to  improve  our  ASW  forces  In  that 
area  Continuous  sxirveiUance  of  submarines 
Is  a  key  peacetime  requirement.  It  Is  too  late 
to  go  searching  for  them  after  a  war  starts. 

MEOITERRANEAM    l»*g»« 

In  our  attempts  to  create  a  better  basing 
situation  In  this  region,  we  have  taken  a 
careful  look  at  such  possibilities  as  expand- 
ing certain  facilities  we  must  have  In  the 
Mediterranean  to  meet  a  wider  range  of 
requirements.  Such  actions  could  provide 
much  needed  military  and  poUtic&l  flexibil- 
ity. They  would  help  to  avoid  some  of  the 
constraints  In  contingencies,  and  greatly  as- 
sist In  our  peacetime  surveillance  of  the 
Mediterranean.  They  may  be  eligible  for 
NATO  Infrastructure  support,  which  could 
result  in  our  realizing  at  least  modest 
Improvements. 

SPAIN 

We  believe  that  our  excellent  port  and 
airfield  complex  in  Spain  and  our  operating 
rights  there  enhances  considerably  our  op- 
eraUonal  effectiveness  in  Southern  Europe 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  ^Mdn  Is  the  key 
to  military  access  to  that  area,  as  the  IftUted 
Kingdom  is.  and  has  been  for  Centra]  Eu- 
rope in  the  two  great  wars  of  this  century. 
The  new  agreement  that  went  into  effect  last 
September  guarantees  five  more  years  of  US 
tenure  in  this  geographically  critical  area. 
Spain's  growing  mlUtary  potenUal  could  pro- 
vide needed  assistance  in  the  defense  of  the 
Mediterranean. 
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MAP  ANU  FMS 

At  least  a  brief  word  Is  In  order  on  the 
effect  of  Military  Assistance  on  the  US  pres- 
ence In  Europe.  To  a  great  extent.  US  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Programs  (MAP)  and  For-' 
elgn  Military  Sales  (PMSl  have  since  World 
War  II  tx)lstered  the  defense  capabilities  of 
or.r  NATO  Allies,  and  have  helped  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  in  reducing  the  need  for 
VS  forces  within  the  European  Command. 
From  1950  to  1967.  more  than  12  billion 
dollars  in  US  military  grant  aid  was  fur- 
nished to  nine  NATO  countries  In  Western 
Europe  All  of  those  countries  today  sustain 
tiielr  own  defense  requirements  and  have, 
since  1962.  purchased  over  six  billion  dollars' 
WDr:li  of  defense  articles  and  services  from 
the  ITnl'ed  States. 

Only  three  NATO  countries — Greece.  Tur- 
key, and  Portugal — still  receive  US  grant  aid 
military  assistance.  Portugal's  program  has 
always  been  quite  small,  and  those  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  h;tve  been  decreasing  In 
recent  years.  For  these  countries,  too,  the 
transition  from  grant  aid  to  sales  Is  being 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  at  this  point  that 
the  cash  which  our  other  NATO  allies  pay 
for  their  FMS  purchases  from  the  United 
States  Improve  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  "The  funds  which  are  used  to  fi- 
nance Foreign  Military  Sales  credits  (to 
Greece,  for  example  i  are  repaid  with  in- 
terest. 

BURDEN  SH.\RINC  FOR  N.\TO  DEFENSE 

In  May  of  last  year,  the  NATO  Defense 
Planning  Committee  approved  a  proposal  to 
study  Alliance  Defense  Problems  for  the 
1970s  tAD-70).  The  study  included  a  review 
of  resources  and  identified  burden  sharing 
problems.  The  NATO  Defense  Ministers 
agreed  to  study  areas  of  cooperation,  recog- 
nizing the  principle  that  major  US  disen- 
gagement from  Europe  would  seriously  en- 
danger the  Alliance.  The  Ministers  also  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  assisting  the  US  Gov- 
ernment in  alleviating  the  financial  prob- 
lems associated  with  maintaining  its  forces 
in  Europe, 

In  September  1970,  President  Nixon  at 
Naples  stressed  the  Importance  of  NATO 
nations  doing  more  for  their  own  defense. 
The  President  stated  that  while  we  are 
concerned  that  we  get  all  the  financial  help 
that  we  can,  the  long-term  need  was  for 
members  of  the  NATO  Alliance  to  shore  up 
and  build  up  the  strength  and  capability  of 
their  armed  forces. 

The  NATO  Defense  Planning  Committee, 
meeting  in  Ministerial  Session  in  December 
1970.  endorsed  the  conclusions  of  the  AD-70 
Study  which  identified  specific  areas  of  Im- 
provements in  NATO's  oonventlonal  deter- 
rent. In  addition,  ten  European  Ministers 
launched  a  purely  European  effort  to  improve 
their  own  defense.  The  program  is  known 
as  the  European  Defense  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (EDIP)  and  consists  of  the  following: 

Financial  contributions  to  NATO  infra- 
structure program  over  five  years  for  air- 
craft shelters  and  NATO  communications. 

Force  additions/improvements  over  five 
years. 

Military  assistance  to  Turkey  is  provided 
by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG). 

The  NATO  ministers  will  meet  on  28  May 
1971  to  review  progress  on  the  Defense  Pro- 
gram. 

OFTSET 

In  addition  to  these  NATO  efforts  on  bur- 
den sharing  another  opportunity  for  DOD 
budget  relief  is  the  bilateral  offset  talks  with 
the  FRG. 

US-FRG  offset  agreements  were  tradition- 
ally based  on  military  procurement  in  the 
United  States.  As  German  need  for  U.S. 
equipment  declined,  the  agreements  also  in- 
cluded financial  arrangements  and  under- 
standings on  financial  cooperation.  In  the  ne- 
gotiations going   on   for   a   new   agreement 


beginning  in  FY  1972,  U.S.  and  FRG  officials 
are  considering  German  measures  of  direct 
budgetary  support,  in  addition  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  military  procurement. 
The  negotiations  are  now  centered  on  the 
size  of  such  a  budgetary  contribution. 

FORCE    REaVlSEMENT    REDUCTIONS 

The  last  matters  I  want  to  discuss  today 
are  force  requirements  and  the  Impact  of 
past  reductions. 

Military  personnel  and  cost  reduction  pro- 
grams have  been  underway  since  1965,  and 
the  pressure  for  more  reductions  in  Europe 
has  continued  through  1970.  The  basic  ra- 
tionale underlying  many  past  reductions  is 
that  we  can  cut  supporting  organization. 
base  and  facilities  without  reducing  combat 
effectiveness.  But  the  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand Is  well  beyond  the  point  where  such  a 
rationale  is  at  all  credible.  If  there  wai  any 
fat  in  our  programs,  it  was  trimmed  long  ago. 

Any  further  reductions  will  require  us  to 
eliminate  complete  functions  and  programs. 
whole  b€ise  complexes,  and  major  combat 
units.  Such  reductions,  without  correspond- 
ing negotiated  reductions  In  Warsaw  Pact 
forces,  will  inevitably  damage  our  operational 
effectiveness,  our  N.^TO  relations,  and  will 
bring  into  serious  question  the  military  ca- 
pability of  the  Alliance  and  the  US.  com- 
mitment to  it.  Actions  of  this  nature  would 
be  clearly  contrary  to  the  NATO  AD-70  con- 
clusion that  the  commitment  of  substan- 
tial North  American  forces  deployed  In  Eu- 
rope is  both  politically  and  militarily  essen- 
tial for  effective  deterrence  and  resistance, 
and  to  insure  NATO  solidarity.  It  would  seri- 
ously undermine  the  presently  agreed — and 
sound — NATO  concept  for  defense  and  agreed 
strategy,  as  well  as  destroying  its  credibility 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviets  and  Warsaw  Pact. 

President  Nixon  pu*  It  very  clearly  in  his 
Foreign  Policy  Report  in  February  of  this 
year,  when  he  said: 

"No  token  presence  could  serve  our  pur- 
pose. Our  substantial  contributions  of  United 
States  forces — about  25  percent  of  NATO's 
peacetime  capabilities  In  Ceiurai  Europe — 
insures  the  viability  of  ihe  strategy  of  flex- 
ible response  It  enables  us  to  found  Alliance 
defence  on  something  other  than  reliance  on 
the  threat  of  strategic  nuclear  war.  It  Is  the 
basis  of  our  Allies'  ctjufldence  in  us.  It  links 
European  defense  to  a  common  strategy  and 
to  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United  Statee." 

Since  1962.  we  have  made  substantial  re- 
ductions in  our  military  strength  In  Europe. 
The  current  levels  are,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
absolute  minimum  needed  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain credible  deterrence  and  thereby  hope 
for  a  lessening  of  tensions  and  the  realisa- 
tion of  some  detente  in  Europe.  To  further 
reduce  this  force — already  weakened  by  defi- 
ciencies in  its  readiness  as  we  have  discussed 
today — is  an  open  Invitation  to  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  adventurism.  I  believe  that  this 
risk  directly  Increases  as  the  Soviets  continue 
their  move  to  a  position  of  relative  nuclear 
parity  with  the  United  States. 

We  In  Europe  do  not  believe  that  a  war 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  need 
inevitably  to  escalate  from  conventional  to 
all-out  nuclear  war.  There  are  strong  con- 
straints on  both  sides  against  resorting  to 
nuclear  exchanges.  But,  this  very  fact  em- 
phasizes our  need  to  build  up  emd  maintain 
strong  conventional  fighting  forces — forces 
that  can  hold-the-llne  while  we  reinforce, 
mobilize,  and  give  people  time  to  talk.  The 
Soviets,  by  nature,  are  pragmatic,  and  strong, 
In-place  conventional  forces  can  make  them 
realize  that  any  confrontation,  conventional 
or  nuclear,  will  be  an  adventure  so  costly 
that  they  cannot  afford  it. 

So  much  for  th  '  status  of  our  US  Etiropean 
Command  and  our  ongoing  efforts  to  carry 
out — effectively — the  United  States  conunlt- 
ment  to  NATO.  We  will  continue  to  seek — 
and  find — eolutions  to  our  US  and  NATO 
problems  In  Europe,  and  we  can  use  all  the 


help  we  can  get.  including  the  very  essential 
support  of  this  Committee  in  our  endeavor. 
We  firmly  believe  that  our  Nation's  security 
U  unequivocally  involved  in  the  security  of 
Europe — that  the  defense  of  North  America 
starts  at  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  NATO  Alliance  hsis  been  successful  In 
Europe  for  a  generation.  The  relative  mili- 
tary and  political  stability  that  has  been 
achieved  is.  lu  fact,  one  of  the  elements 
that  has.  p.iradox.cally,  produced  a  euphoria 
of  detente.  But  the  threat  Is  still  present  and 
growing,  and  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
remiin  potentially  the  arena  for  a  most  se- 
rious confrontation  between  the  powerful 
and  sophisticated  military  forces  of  the  Com- 
muiust  Bloc  and  those  of  the  West.  There  is 
now  no  clash  of  arms,  but  the  clash  of  Ideol- 
ogies, wills,  opposing  alms  and  doctrines  is 
clear  enough.  In  this  area  we  still  have  most 
at  issue — and  most  at  stake. 

We  in  Europe  recognize  that  the  involve- 
ment iu  Southeast  Asia  has,  of  necessity, 
placed  us  m  a  relatively  lower  priority  for 
resources.  During  this  period  we  too  have 
made  our  contribution  to  that  effort  in  re- 
duced manpower,  delay  m  modernization  and 
loss  of  funds.  We  have  made  continual  ad- 
justments to  lessen  the  impact  of  these 
shortfalls,  and  we  have  |>aid  a  price  in  our 
readiness  poiiure.  Tlie  services  are  making 
major  eflorts  to  reverse  this  trend,  but  the 
ever  increasing  requirements  for  resources 
to  meet  problems  here  at  home  and  steady 
inflation  have  not  yet  permitted  a  total  res- 
olution of  our  problems  In  Europe. 

Today  we  are  prepared  to  fulfill  our  NATO 
commitments.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  the 
military  capabilities  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions increasing — substantially  and  danger- 
ously. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  support  for 
this  essential  US  contribution  to  NATO  in 
the  European  theater  should  be  high  on  the 
priority  list  of  this  Congress. 

We  recognize  that,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, we  cannot  recoup  overnight;  that  our 
present  situation  has  resulted  over  a  six  year 
period;  but  now  is  the  time  for  the  turning 
point,  for  action  to  begin  to  Increase  the 
readiness  of  our  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  a  personal  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  again 
and  to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
Committee  today.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  status  of  the 
US  European  Command  as  we  see  it.  I  hope 
that  It  will  contribute  to  your  deliberations 
on  the  current  budget  requests  of  the  Serv- 
ices, upon  whom  we  depend  to  carry  out  our 
missions  In  Europe.  I  am  prepared  for  ques- 
tions or  discussion  of  any  subject  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  you. 


NASA'S  SPACE  SHUTTLE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  au- 
thoritative study  has  concluded  that 
NASA's  proposed  multibillion-dollar 
space  shuttle  program  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  economic  grounds. 

This  study  thus  destroys  NASA's  prin- 
cipal justification  for  developing  this 
enormously  expensive  project. 

The  NASA  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1972  contains  $100  million  for  fur- 
ther development  of  the  space  shuttle. 

This  figure  is  only  the  tip  of  an  ice- 
berg. The  ultimate  cost  of  developing  a 
shuttle  could  be  well  over  $12  billion. 

The  shuttle,  along  with  the  space  sta- 
tion, represents  NASA's  next  commit- 
ment to  a  huge  manned  space  program. 
The  total  development  costs  of  both  the 
shuttle  and  station  will  be  at  least  $20- 
$25  billion  over  the  next  decade. 

Yet,  In  October  1970,  a  Rand  Corp. 
report  for  the  Air  Force — RM-6244-1- 
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PR — concluded  that  the  development  of 
the  shuttle  is  "not  easy  to  justify." 

The  summary  of  this  Rand  report  con- 
cludes that: 

the  total  space  funding  requirements 
over  the  next  20  years  are  not  significantly 
different  for  plans  that  use  the  shuttle  for 
space  transportation  and  those  that  accom- 
plish the  same  missions  without  the  shuttle. 
All  of  these  results  Indicate  that  criteria 
other  than  cost  should  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  desirability  of  the  space  transportation 
system. 

Rand's  conclusions  are  devastating. 
NASA's  primary  justification  for  de- 
velopment   of    this    multibillion-dollar 
project  is  that  it  would  be  more  economi- 
cal than  existing  boosters. 

But  since  the  shuttle  is  not  cost-effec- 
tive— as  Rand  concludes — then  there  is 
no  basis  what-soever  for  spending  billions 
to  develop  it. 

Using  traffic  rates  based  on  NASA  and 
Defense  Department  estimates,  the  Rand 
report  considered  eight  alternative  space 
plans  for  use  of  the  shuttle.  Only  in  one 
of  these  eight  plans  did  the  shuttle  dem- 
onstrate a  net  monetary  gain  by  1990. 
And  Rand  concluded  that  even  those 
savings  "seem  to  be  marginal." 

Moreover,  since  the  report  was  writ- 
ten last  fall,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment cost  estimates  of  the  shuttle  have 
increased  by  almost  $3  billion — from  $9 
billion  to  approximately  $12  billion. 

This  increase  thus  obliterates  even  the 
marginal  savings  originally  projected  by 
Rand. 

Most  significantly.  Rand  makes  it  clear 
that  unless  we  are  committed  to  a  greatly 
expanded  space  budget,  the  shuttle 
makes  no  economic  sense  at  all. 

Acording  to  the  Rand  report,  the  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  the  shuttle  will 
mean  a  NASA  spending  level  of  $75  bil- 
lion to  $140  billion  between  1975  and 
1990 — depending  on  which  options  are 
adopted.  In  short,  it  will  mean  a  vastly 
expanded  space  program — designed  pri- 
marily to  accommodate  more  costly 
manned  space  extravaganzas. 

The  report  observes  that  shuttle  de- 
velopment requires  a  peak  civilian  space 
budget  for  1  year  in  excess  of  $7  billion, 
about  double  the  present  annual  budget. 
Other  annual  funding  levels,  the  report 
notes,  will  not  be  as  large  as  the  peak 
levels,  but  "would  also  exceed  current 
budgets  by  significant  amounts." 

While  these  budget  peaks  could  be 
somewhat  alleviated  by  deferring  various 
types  of  missions,  the  report  concludes 
that: 

None  of  those — plans — examined  In  this 
study  resulted  in  savings  in  space  transpor- 
tation costs  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
space  shuttle's  research,  development,  test, 
engineering  and  Investment  costs  through 
1990. 

For  as  the  report  points  out.  reducing 
shuttle  operations  reduces  the  shuttle's 
cost-effectiveness.  Heavy  traffic  and 
heavy  payload  favors  the  shuttle  con- 
cept, "while  light  trafQc  favors  the  use 
of  current  or  new  expendable  launch 
systems." 

For  example,  imder  one  NASA  pro- 
jection for  use  of  the  shuttle  between 
1978  and  1990.  there  would  be  970  NASA 
missions — or  an  average  of  74  missions 
per  year.  The  weight  of  the  pay  loads 


launched  would  peak  at  a  maximum  of 
over  6  million  pounds  in  a  single  year— 
or  3,000  tons. 

Yet,  during  the  decade  of  the  1960*s. 
NASA  exceeded  30  launches  per  year  only 
once — 36  in  1966.  And  in  terms  of  the 
weight  of  ciunulative  payloswi  launched, 
1969  was  NASA's  biggest  year  with  442,- 
358  pounds— 221  tons — over  97  percent  of 
which  was  attributed  to  the  four  Apollo 
flights. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  designed  to 
place  in  orbit  up  to  3,000  tons  of  payload 
per  year  is  intended  to  do  far  more  than 
accommodate  uiimanned,  instrumented 
flights  For  in  1969  and  1970,  the  total 
payload  of  such  unmanned  flights  was 
approximately  5  tons  for  each  year. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  eminent 
space  scientists  like  Dr.  James  Van  Allen 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Gold  strongly  oppose 
the  shuttle.  They  argue  that  there  is  no 
scientific  justification  for  such  an  ex- 
panded space  program  and  that  real 
progress  can  be  made  in  space  with 
lightweight,  instrumented  flights— with- 
out men. 

In  its  conclusion,  the  Rand  report 
states  that: 

It  Is  possible  that  within  50  years,  space 
will  be  frequented  by  vacationers,  tourists, 
and  Industrial  manufacturing  concerns,  as 
a  result  of  launch  systems  descended  from 
the  first  reusable  shuttle.  At  some  time  the 
urge  to  start  toward  that  goal  will  be  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  development  of  a  re- 
usable space  transportation  system.  The 
principal  question  is  whether  that  time  is 
now. 

I  believe  that  the  American  taxpayer 
will  conclude  that  there  are  more  urgent 
needs  here  on  earth  which  deserve  prior- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Rand  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Space  Shttttle  as  an  Element  in  the 
National  Space  Peogeam 

(By  R.  D.  Shaver,  D.  J.  Dreyluas.  W.  D. 
Goscb  and  O.  8.  Levenson) 

(Note. — ^This  research  Is  supported  by  the 
U.8.  Air  Force  under  Project  BAND — 
Contract  No.  P44e20-e7-O045 — Monitored 
by  the  Directorate  of  Operational  Require- 
ments and  Development  Plans.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Research  and  Development,  Hq 
USAP.  Views  or  conclusions  contained  in 
this  study  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  rep- 
resenting the  official  opinion  or  policy  of 
RAND  or  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.) 

PKETACE 

In  September  1969,  the  President's  Space 
Task  Group  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Jointly  develc^ 
a  low-operating-cost  space  transportation 
system  (STS) ,  the  principal  element  of  which 
wotild  be  a  two-stage,  fully  reusable,  low- 
operating-cost  earth-to-8p€ice  shuttle.  Al- 
though a  space  shuttle  may  make  the  trans- 
portation of  men  and  materials  into  space 
more  efficient,  and  may  also  reduce  the  cost 
per  pound  of  payload  in  orbit,  comi>ared  with 
present  booster  systems,  many  important 
questions  remain  unanswered: 

1.  What  levels  of  space  traffic  are  necessary 
to  Justify  economically  the  development 
of  a  shuttle? 

2.  What  should  the  size  and  operating  char- 
acteristics of  the  shuttle  be? 

3.  When  should  development  startT 


4.  How  would  the  shuttle  help  the  Air  Force 
and  NASA  realize  their  respective  goals? 

5.  How  win  technological  obsolescence  affect 
operations.  In  view  of  the  expected  20-year 
(or  longer)  operational  lifetime  of  the 
STS? 

This  Memorandum  concentrates  on  ques- 
tions of  economic  Justification  and  potential 
STS  funding  problems.  It  is  believed  that 
the  economic  Issues  discussed  here  will  have 
important  implications  for  future  Air  Force 
actions  on  the  STS  and  on  possible  alterna- 
tive booster  programs. 

This  Is  an  interim  report  of  an  STS  study 
that  is  presently  under  way  at  Rand.  Addi- 
tional results  will  be  published  when  the 
study  is  completed. 

TTiIs  Memorandum  is  an  updated  version 
of  RM-6244-PR,  which  was  published  in  April 
1970.  The  original  repKsrt  was  based  on  re- 
search completed  in  January  1970,  before  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  was  announced.  Changes 
and  modifications  in  the  mission  models  and 
system  concepts  have  occurred  since  the 
original  report  was  prepared;  the  more  sig- 
nificant of  these  have  been  incorporated  in 
this  revision.  These  changes,  however,  do  not 
affect  the  basic  conclusions  of  the  original 
report.  Neither  the  original  nor  this  updated 
version  refiect  the  more  recent  changes  in 
the  DOD  and  NASA  space  budgets. 

A  talk  based  on  the  text  of  the  original 
report  was  presented  at  the  AIAA  Advanced 
Space  Transportation  Meeting  in  Cocoa 
Beach.  Florida,  on  February  5,  1970. 

SUMMARY 

The  concept  of  a  two-stage,  fully  reusable 
launch  vehicle  that  can  place  a  50.0D0-lb 
pavload  Into  low  earth  orbit  Is  currently  be- 
ing studied  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  for  possible 
Inclusion  In  a  future  space  transportation 
system.  Although  such  a  vehicle  has  been 
reconm;iended  for  development  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Space  Task  Group  (STG),  that  devel- 
opment is  not  easy  to  Justify.  Based  on  traffic 
rates  derived  from  conservative  options  in 
the  STG  and  DOD  space  plans,  this  space 
shuttle,  with  an  estimated  RDT&E'  cost 
of  almost  $9  billion,  could  show  a  net  (un- 
discounted)  transportation  cost  saving  of 
$2.8  billion  by  1990.  However,  shuttle  devel- 
opment would  require  a  peak  civilian  space 
budget  in  excess  of  $7.0  billion  in  1975.  about 
double  the  present  level.  Other  annual  'und- 
Ing  levels,  while  not  as  large  as  the  peak 
levels,  still  exceed  current  budgets  by  sig- 
nificant amounts.  Alternative  space  plans 
might  be  adopted  that  would  alleviate  budget 
peaks  by  slipping  various  elements  in  the 
basic  space  plan  (eg.,  reduced  shuttle  opera- 
tions),  but  none  of  those  examined  in  this 
study  resulted  in  savings  in  space  transpor- 
tation costs  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
space  shuttle's  RDT&E  and  Investment  costs 
through  1990.  Also,  while  a  saving  of  $2.8 
billion  seems  large,  total  NASA  program  costs 
for  a  variety  of  plans  range  from  about  $75 
billion  to  about  $140  billion  (1975  to  1990). 
and  any  program  uncertainties  could  cancel 
these  savings  or  make  them  appear  small 
by  the  time  they  are  predicted  to  be  realized. 

Some  transportation  cost  savings  might  be 
augmented  by  redesigning  satellites  to  use 
the  excess  payload  potential  of  the  shuttle, 
by  employing  the  shuttle  to  recover  and  reuse 
satellites,  or  by  using  the  shuttle  for  satel- 
lite maintenance  in  orbit.  'Very  preliminary 
estimates  have  shown  cost  savings  directly 
attributable  to  satellite  redesign  to  be  be- 
tween $150  million  and  $200  million  per  year. 
These  savings  could  strengthen  the  economic 
rationale  for  the  shuttle. 

While  primary  emphasis  has  been  placed  oa 
a  shuttle  with  a  50,000-lb  payload  capability. 
preliminary  cost  estimates  indicate  that  ther« 
is  little  difference  in  total  space  transporta- 
tion costs  through  1990  for  design  payload 
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weights  aa  low  as  35.000  lb.  as  long  «s  the 
cargo-tMky  volume  remains  at  15-ft  diameter 
and  60-ft  length.  Furthermore,  the  funding 
peaXa  In  the  clvlUan  space  budget  would  not 
be  reduced  markedly  by  designing  the  space 
shuttle  for  a  smaller  payload  weight.  At  the 
same  time,  considerations  such  as  flexibility 
in  satisfying  unanticipated  future  require- 
ments and  the  ability  to  realize  promised 
satellite  cost  savings  argue  for  the  larger 
shuttle. 

It  appears  that  estimated  costs  for  indi- 
vidual designs  of  generic  shuttles  having  a 
given  payload  capability  would  not  vary  sig- 
nificantly, using  presently  available  cost- 
estimating  techniques.  Also,  the  total  space 
funding  requirements  over  the  next  20  years 
are  not  significantly  different  for  plans  that 
use  the  shuttle  for  space  transportation  and 
those  that  accomplish  the  same  missions 
without  the  shuttle.  All  of  these  results  in- 
dicate that  criteria  other  than  cost  should 
be  used  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of  the 
space  transportation  system. 

I.     rmiUDDCCTION 

Despite  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Space  Task  Group  (STO)  for  expedi- 
tious development  of  an  earth-to-ott)lt 
shuttle  system.  (1)  and  the  strong  support  of 
v&rtoua  governmental  agencies  for  such  pro- 
gram. (2-4)  the  prospects  for  an  operational 
space  shuttle  before  1980  are  not  brlgtit.  The 
long-range  attractiveness  of  a  low-recurring- 
cost  reusable  space  transportation  system 
(STS)  whose  prime  element  in  the  shuttle  Is 
widely  acknowledged — many  feel  that  such  a 
system  wlU  be  necessary  to  exploit  the  full 
potential  of  apace.  Nevertheless,  the  appro- 
priateness of  and  Justification  for  immediate 
shuttle  development  are  being  challenged  on 
two  principal  grounds:  (1)  the  development 
risks  are  too  high,  and  (2)  national  funding 
priorities  presently  exclude  a  space  program 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  shuttle  develop- 
ment. (5)  Others  question  the  depth  and 
oonapleteneas  of  the  favorable  analyses  advo- 
cating this  development.  (6) 

We  need  not  repeat  the  criUclsms  of 
shuttle  development  here.  Instead,  by  re- 
viewing the  case  for  shuttle  development,  we 
shall  Illuminate  some  potential  trouble 
areas.  Since  the  most  persuasive  case  for  the 
shuttle  derives  from  Its  suK>o6ed  economic 
advantages,  the  bulk  of  our  remarks  will  deal 
with  funding  of  space  programs  and  the 
effects  of  shuttle  development  and  operation. 

The  STO.  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD),  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA),  the  President's 
Scientific  Advisory  Council  (PSAC),  and 
many  engineering  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions and  societies,  e.g..  the  AIAA  (7)  have 
all  Identified  the  shuttle  as  an  Important 
element  In  a  future  national  space  program. 
In  the  time  period  since  these  reports  were 
made  public,  suj^wrt  for  their  proposals 
within  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
has  not  mounted  noticeably,  and  both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  are  now 
deeply  Immersed  In  reducing  "nonessential" 
government  spending.  Space  programs  are 
particularly  visible  targets  for  cost  reduction 
and  those  that  lack  solid  scientific  worth  or 
are  unduly  expensive  are  certain  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Still,  strong  pressures  for  maintain- 
ing current  U.S.  preeminence  In  manned 
space  flight  remain:  many  feel  that  Congress 
would  act  favorably  on  a  modest  proposal  to 
support  a  civilian  space  program,  possibly  at 
a  dollar  level  somewhat  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  ONP  per  year  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  help  basic  sjjlentlflc 
research,  maintain  a  viable  national  tech- 
nology' base,  contribute  to  national  security 
and  build  national  pride  and  prestige'  As- 
suming the  existence  of  a  modestly  funded 
manned-space-fl:ght  program.  It  remains  to 
be  determined  whether  a  shuttle  system 
^.Sou.d  be  developed  to  support  this  prt)gram. 

F  lofiotes  at  end  of  article. 
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n.   IS  THE  SHUTTLE  ECONOMICAIXT   ATTRACTIVI? 

Could  the  RDTtE  -  costs  of  the  shuttle  be 
recovered  within  an  acceptably  short  period 
of  time?  To  address  this  question  complete- 
ly, the  analyst  mtist  consider  (1)  estimated 
space  traffic  rates  (hence,  national  space 
plans),  (2)  shutUe  design  (slae.  configura- 
tion, etc.).  and  (3)  the  avalUbility  of  the 
requisite  technology.  This  Memorandum  wUl 
not  address  questions  about  technology  or 
their  relevance  to  the  desirability  and  phi- 
losophy of  shuttle  development;  •  nor  do  we 
treat  the  Important  quesUons  of  which  shut- 
tle design  or  configuration  Is  the  most  at- 
tractive. F\irther,  we  have  restricted  oxir 
attention  to  new  two-stage  launch  vehicles 
that  aye  fully  reusable,  LOX-LH,  rocket- 
propelled,  and  have  vertlcal-takeofl  and  hor- 
izontal land-landing  capabUity,  automaUc 
self-checkout,  and  other  desirable  features 
that  make  routine  shuttle  launch  and  re- 
covery operations  conform  more  nearly  to 
aircraft-like  operations  than  to  current 
launch-vdiicle  procedures.  Our  primary  con- 
sideration Is  a  shuttle  having  a  50  000-1  b 
payload  capacity  and  a  10,000-cu  ft  cargo 
bay;  secondary  consideration  Is  given  to 
shutUes  having  a  cargo  bay  of  the  same 
volume  but  smaller  design  payloads  » 

To  estimate  space  traffic  rates,  we  have 
used  the  STO  National  ^wce  Plan  Option 
in  and  DOD  Space  Plan  B,  a  modest  military 
space  plan  that  emphasizes  cturent,  well- 
defined  military  support  mlsslons.(l)  Be- 
cause of  the  generally  conservative  traffic- 
rate  estimates  implied  by  these  plans,  this 
is  a  more  severe  test  of  the  economic  Justifi- 
cation of  the  shuttle  than  would  result  from 
using  the  more  ambitious  plans  found  in 
the  STO  report. 

For  simplicity,  in  this  study  the  shuttle 
will  be  regarded  as  economically  desirable  if 
after  a  specified  period  the  toUl  savings  over 
other  methods  for  accomplishing  the  same 
total  effort  exceed  the  costs  of  the  shuttle's 
RDT&E  and  Investment.  (This  very  narrow 
definition  win  be  expanded  later.)  Obvious- 
ly, the  total  number  of  shuttle  launches  re- 
quired during  that  period  Importantly  af- 
fects the  shuttle's  desirability;  heavy  traffic 
favors  the  shuttle  concept,  while  light  traf- 
fic favors  'he  use  of  current  or  new  exoend- 
able  launch  systems.  In  estimating  traffic 
rates  from  the  various  space  programs  de- 
fined by  the  STO  and  DOD.  care  must  be 
taken  to  determine  which  payloads  (and 
how  many)  can  fit  In  the  shuttle's  cargo  bay 
and  how  manv  launches  are  needed  to  sup- 
port the  various  military,  unmanned  civil- 
ian, and  manned  NASA  progranaa  (scheduled 
crew  rotations,  space-station  logistic*.  In- 
orbit  propellant-transfer  demands,  etc.) 

Given  our  tentative  launch-traffic  esti- 
mates (both  DOD  and  NASA  launches),  an 
estimated  cost  for  shuttle  RDT&E  plus  facili- 
ties of  $9.0  billion,  an  assumed  lOO-fllght 
useful  lifetime,  and  a  two-week-shuttle  turn- 
around time,  the  money  recovered  by  the 
shuttle  would  exceed  its  cost  after  about 
11  years  of  operation  (late  In  I987i  «  The 
annual  launch  cost  savings  In  the  mid-  and 
late  1980s  would  often  exceed  «1  billion  per 
year.  Ignoring  other  factors,  our  estimated 
traffic  rates  (about  60  launches  per  year  in 
the  mid-l980e)  seem  to  Ju.stlfv  Initiation  of 
shuttle  development.'^  However,  neither 
NASA  nor  DOD  alone  would  have  sufficient 
space  traffic  by  1990  to  warrant  separate 
shuttle  developments. 

The  estimates  of  the  shuttle's  useful  life- 
time and  Its  turnaround  time  were  teken  di- 
rectly from  the  STG  report.  (I)  Together 
those  estimates  largely  determine  the  total 
number  of  vehicles  to  be  purchased  over  a 
specified  time  and  therefore  strongly  In- 
fluence conclusions  about  shuttle  desirabil- 
ity. We  have  estimated  a  requirement  for  10 
shuttles  (exclusive  of  the  three  vehicles  re- 
quired for  test  and  evaluation)  through  1990 
to  support  the  basic  space  plan.  Were  the  ve- 
hicles never  to  crash,  wear  out,  or  become  too 
obsolete  to  use,  the  space  plan  could  be  sup- 


ported with  only  three  shuttles,  saving  $3.3 
billion  In  Investment.  Similarly,  if  turn- 
around  times  were  doubled  (four  weeks 
rather  than  two),  we  would  have  to  add 
three  more  vehicles,  at  an  Incremental  cost 
of  $1.3  bUlion.  If  the  shuttle's  useful  life- 
time were  halved  (50  flights  rather  than  100) . 
six  additional  vehicles  would  be  required,  at 
a  cost  of  $2.45  billion.  The  final  decision  to 
develop  a  fully  reusable  shutUe  must,  of 
course,  reflect  much  more  than  a  simple  cost 
summary.  Por  example,  the  space  plan  used 
to  generate  a  traffic  model  should  be  analyzed 
carefully,  since  the  average  yearly  expendi- 
ture required  for  It  is  larger  than  the  cur- 
rent (and  declining)  space  budget,  and  the 
amount  by  which  its  peak  funding  exceeds 
current  funding  levels  Is  substantial.  This 
latter  peak,  occurring  as  early  as  1975,  I3 
particularly  troublesome  as  it  Is  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  shuttle's  development  sched- 
ule. These  points  are  discussed  In  more  de- 
taU  later  In  this  Memorandum. 

As  well  as  we  can  estimate  at  this  time,' 
the  civilian  space  plan  proposed  by  the  STO 
cannot  be  Implemented  If  the  NASA  budget 
Is  limited  to  t4  billion,  or  even  $5  billion,  per 
year  (see  the  Appendix  for  a  brief  description 
of  the  major  hardware  Items  and  their  esti- 
mated costs).  Excluding  all  consideration  of 
a  manned  flight  to  Mars,  a  follow-on  manned 
hmar  exploration  program,  and  a  50-man 
orbital  space  base,  the  Joint  funding  of  the 
shuttle  and  an  earth-orbital  space  sUtlon 
could  lead  to  a  NASA  budget  In  excess  of  $7 
billion  in  1975  • 

Slippage  of  the  shuttle's  Initial  operational 
capability  (IOC)  date  past  that  rf  the  space 
station  would  help  reduce  these  funding 
peaks.  At  the  same  time,  such  delays  could 
seriously  perturb  current  space  planning 

Other  hardware  would  have  to  be  modified 
or  developed  to  support  crew  rotations  to  and 
from  the  space  station.  If  new  expendable 
boosters  were  developed  and  the  Apollo 
Spacecraft  modified,  this  hardware  would 
then  tend  to  encourage  further  delay  in  the 
shuttle's  development  schedule  by  weakening 
the  uncertain  case  concerning  the  shuttle's 
economic  advantages.  Not  only  would  there 
be  a  desire  to  exploit  the  new  expendable 
bors'ers  at  least  to  the  point  of  recovering 
their  development  costs  (savings  over  cur- 
rent launch  hardware),  but  also  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new.  cheaper-than-current  launch 
system  would  Increase  the  shuttle's  break- 
even level  of  launching  traffic,  hence  moving 
the  break-even  point  further  Into  the  al- 
ready uncertain  future.  Previous  Justifica- 
tions for  rapid  shuttle  development  have 
hinged  expllelty  upon  acceptance  of  the  STO 
space  plans,  and  hence  on  a  large  space  fund- 
ing peak  in  the  mld-19708.  Thus,  the  case  for 
shuttle  development  Is  still  open. 

If  the  shuttle  Is  desirable  economically  but 
may  not  be  funded  because  of  annual  budget 
limitations,  then  it  is  Important  to  extend 
the  analysis  to  Include  alternative  space 
plans  that  may  be  more  acceptable  from  a 
funding  standpoint  and  to  reassess  shuttle 
cost  benefits  for  these  new  plans. 

in.    IS   THE    SHUTTLE    ECONOMICALLY    DESIRABLE. 
GIVEN  ALTERNATIVE  SPACE  PLANS? 

To  generate  alternative  space  plans  that 
still  attempt  to  satisfy  the  objectives  for  U  S. 
activities  In  space  described  by  the  STG.  we 
have  modified  the  basic  STO  Option  III  by 
delaying,  stretching,  or  eliminating  various 
program  elements  in  the  basic  plan  (which 
we  shall  call  Plan  1).  These  modifications 
suggest  seven  alternative  plans  (see  Table  1)  : 
Plans  2.  3,  and  4  aim  at  reducing  NASA's 
mid-1970s  funding  problems,  and  Plans  5 
through  8  represent  attempts  to  reduce  the 
overall  space  budget  level  by  eliminating  the 
lunar  exploration  program.  Some  plans 
achieve  both  goals,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  de- 
creatlng  the  scope  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. None  are  recommended  as  replace- 
ments for  those  in  the  STO  report:  rather, 
they  serve  as  comparisons  for  the  purposes  of 
our  analysis. 
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TABLE  1  -ALTERNATIVE  SPACE  PLANS,  IOC  DATES  F0«  MAJOR  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 


Piogram  element 


IOC  date 


Plinl 


Plan  2 


Plan  3        Plan  4 


Plans 


Plan  6        Plan  7 


Plan  8 


Space  sUtion }9" 

Space  base '»« 

Lunar  stttion }»' 

Lunar  baw }»»* 

Shuttle.         }»'{ 

Nuclear  lerry.. {»' 

Lunar  tu| --  '"3 


1977 

1981 

1911 

ms 

1987 

1987 

1983 

1983 

1983 

19CS 

1985 

1985 

1982 

1977 

1981 

1983 

1983 

1983 

1985 

1985 

1985 

1977 

1977 

1984 

1985 

(') 

,9^? 

19^^ 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

1981 

1987 

(') 


1981 
1987 


(•) 
(') 


I  Profram  aliminated. 

In  examining  these  alternatives,  we  shall 
focus  on  several  closely  related  Issues  regard- 
ing the  shuttle  and  Its  development: 

1.  At  what  level  of  the  annual  nonmlll- 
tary  space  budget  la  a  space  shuttle  eco- 
nomically advantageous? 

2.  Should  the  shuttle  and  a  space  sUtlon 
be  developed  simultaneously,  and  if  not, 
which  should  be  given  priority? 


3.  If  the  shuttle's  IOC  la  delayed  into  the 
1980a,  how  are  the  current  civilian  and  mili- 
tary space  plans  affected?  And  should  a  new 
expendable  launch  vehicle  be  developed  In 
the  Interim? 

The  remainder  of  this  Memorandum  will 
be  concerned  primarily  with  the  first  issue; 
the  others  are  touched  on  only  In  passing. 


We  have  subdivided  the  alternative  q>ac« 
plans  into  five  Interrelated  programs: 

1.  A  manned  earth-orbital  program  con- 
sisting of  a  la-man  space  sUtlon  that  grows 
to  a  50-man  base  and  aclentlflo  and  experi- 
mental modules  located  near  the  station;  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  staUon  U  Included 
(along  with  the  transportation  coats) . 

a.  A  manned  lunar  exploration  program 
consisting  of  a  e-man  orbiting  lunar  station, 
a  (J-man  permanent  lunar  base,  scientific 
modules  for  both  the  station  and  the  baae. 
and  hardware  to  construct  the  lunar  base; 
the  transportation  costs  are  Included. 

3.  A  program  containing  all  the  elements 
of  the  STS,  Including  their  RDT&E  costs.  In- 
vestment costs,  and  support  costs. 

4.  A  residual  program  Including  all  other 
(unmanned)  clvlUan  programs  and  overhead 
costs. 

6.  A  miUtary  space  program. 
Table  3  lists  the  major  elements  of  these 
programs  and  the  Plan  1  schedules  for  each. 


TABLE  2    PLAN  1  SCHEDULE  FOR  PROGRAM-ELEMENT  PROCUREMENT  AND  YEARLY  SHUTTLE  FLIGHTS 


Item 


1977   1978   1979   1980   1981   1982   1983   1984   1985   1986   1987   1988   1989 


1990 


Number  of  items  to  be  procured 


Manned  earth-orbital  program:  i  0  0  0  I 

Living  module i  0  0  0  1 

Working  module -. n  0  0  0  0 

Nuclear-power  module 

Manned  lunar  program:  0  0  0  0  2 

Lunai-stalion  module o  0  0  0  0 

Lunar  base 

STS  program:  2  0  10  1 

Shuttle 0  0  0  0  1 

Nucleirferry o  0  0  0  0 

Lunartug 0  0  0  0  2 

SaturnV - 10  0  13 

Saturn  V  (downrated). 0  0  0  0  2 

OrbiUlfuel  depot 

Number  o(  shuttle  flights 

"  14  9  10  12  36  34  42 

NASA 27  22  24  22  17  20  20 

MilltarY 

The  breakdown  In  year-to-vear  total  ob-  space  plan  are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  dlffer- 

Uglflonal   authority   (TOA)    fur  the  various  ences  among  the  totals  seem  small, 

programs  Is  shown  In  Pig.  1   [not  printed  In  ^^^^^  ^  -TOTAL  COSTS  THROUGH  1990  FOR  PLANS  1 

the  RECORD  1.  Costs  for  all  of  the  unmanned  THROUGH  4 

portions  of   the  basic  space  plan  are  taken 

directly  from  Refs.  1  and  3.  We  shall  not  vary  ^^     ^|,,^^^j 

these  costs  as  we  examine  alternative  plans. . 

except    as   necessary   because   of   changes   in  NASA  plus 

the  STS.  on  the  assumption  that  neither  the  NASA             military 

scientific  nor  military  programs  will  depend 

explicitly  on  the  existence  of  the  shuttle  but  ^^^ 

will  be  funded  on  their  own  merits.  We  have  j  $97.6  JUl  4 

arbitrarily  placed  the  shuttle's  entire  RDT&E  2... SJ*  }»^  J 

and  investment  costs  under  NASA's  budget.  3  ^- ^  jjg  q 

This,  of  course,  accentuates  NASA's  budget  

problems  while  lessening  those  of  the  DOD.'  >,„„«„, 

The  previouslv  mentioned  NASA  funding  Figure  3   shows  comparative  year-by-year 

peak   in    1975   is  evident   In   Fig.    1.   as   Is  a  costs  for   Plans   5   through   8.    ( 'These  plans 

wmewhat  lesser  peak  in  1981   (due  to  prep-  are.  in  essence.  Plans  1  t^»:°^8^*^ j^*^^"^  * 

arations    for    the    lunar    program    and    the  lunar-program  component.)   pe  cost  trends 

space  base)    The  cumulative  space-plan  costs  noted  for  Plans   1   through  4  also  occur  in 

through   1990  are  estimated  to  be  $141  bll-  these  four  plans,  except  that  peaks  caused 

Hon    an  average  of  87.0  bUlion  per  year  (an  by  the  lunar  program  in  the  eariy  1980s  are 

average    NASA    budget    ol    S4.9    billion    per  reduced.  The  total  cumulative  costs  are  less 

year) .  Figure  2  compares  annual  NASA  costs  than  those  for  plans  1  through  4.  as  shown  In 

for  Plans  1  through  4  (those  plans  that  In-  Table  4. 

elude  a  lunar  program )    The  attempts  to  re-  THROUGH  1990  FOR  PLANS  5 

duce  the  funding  peak  In  the  mld-19703  by  lABLtA.    '"'"'• ''"^^           . 

delavlng  various  program  elements  are  seen 

to  be  effective,  although  a  peak  occurs  be-  /h.n,on<i 

tween  1980  and  1982  for  Plans  2  and  4  because  _^__^  ^lons) ^ 

of  concurrent  shuttle  and  lunar-program  de-  NASA  plus 

velopnients.  Plan  3.  In  which  the  space  sta-  NASA             military 

tion  15  delayed  but  not  the  shuttle,  does  not      . _ 

result  in  as  ereat  a  decrease  in  the  1975  peak  ^^^. 

as  do  Plans  2  or  4.  but  it  has  no  sharp  peak  5    J|0.4  $124.2 

In   the  eariv   1980s.  The  total  costs  of  each  6 »i*  }g- , 

s;::::!' -"■;:; ::!'-'        77:9         1210 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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It  Is  possible  to  consider  each  of  these 
eight  alternative  plans  without  a  shuttle,  re- 
placing it  with  Titan  III  and  Saturn  V  deriva- 
tives and  modified  Apollo  hardware  where 
necessary.  Ignoring  the  effects  on  space  plan- 
ning arising  from  funding  considerations," 
we  have  examined  the  cost  differences  that 
would  result  from  removal  of  the  shuttle  in 
each  plan.   Figure  4   shows   the  cumulative 
savings  or  cost  increases  caused  by  devel<^- 
ment  and  use  of  the  50.000-lb-payload  shut- 
tle for  each  plan.  In  only  the  base  case.  Plan 
1,  does  the  shuttle  demonstrate  a  net  mone- 
tary gain  by  1990,  and  even  under  this  plan, 
the  savings  seem  to  be  marginal.  Unantic- 
ipated Increases  in  the  shuttle's  RDT&E  or 
operating  costs  wotild  quickly  deplete  any 
savings  Indicated,  and  because  of  the  basic 
uncertainty  in  our  cost  estimates,  such  in- 
creases cannot  be  ruled  out. 

If  the  entire  STS  were  to  be  abandoned 
(I.e.,  the  shuttle,  the  nuclear  ferry,  the  lunar 
tuj,  the  orbital  fuel  depots,  and  the  ortlt- 
to-orblt  chemical  shuttle  for  synchronous- 
orbit  flights) ,  the  total  costs  to  accommo- 
date the  projected  space  traffic  through  1990. 
using  the  basic  space  plan,  would  be  in- 
creased by  $3  billion  over  the  costs  that  would 
result  if  only  the  shuttle  were  abandoned. 
Since  this  cost  differential  appears  after  an 
operational  lifetime  of  less  than  10  years  for 
the  lunar-specific  elements,  a  lunar  program 
using  existing  hardware  (modified  as  neces- 
sary) seems  inefficient.  I.e.,  the  nuclear  ferry 
Is  a  worthwhUe  Investment  compared  to  em- 
ploying existing  hardware. 

Even  though  there  are  apparent  large  dif- 
ferences in  pace  among  Plans  1  through  4. 
their  total  costs  through  1990  are  nearly  idea- 
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tlcal.  Delaying  various  program  elements 
within  the  plana  doea  not  produce  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  total  expenditures;  such  delays  only 
vary  the  years  In  which  these  expenditures 
occur.  Clearly,  different  plans  are  not  equiva- 
lent m  their  effects  on  U.S.  manned-space- 
flight activities  Delaying  the  space  station 
would  affect  many  aspects  of  these  activities; 
similarly,  delaying  the  shuttle's  IOC  date 
past  that  of  the  ^ace  station  would  Increase 
costs  for  both  NASA  (about  $300  mUllon  per 
year  for  support  of  the  12-man  station)  and 
the  DOD  (about  $150  mllUon  per  year).  We 
urge  further  study  of  the  tradeoffs  between 
funding-peak  problems  associated  with  con- 
current shuttle  and  space-station  develop- 
ment, the  loss  to  0.S.  manned-space-flight 
activities  associated  with  funding  the  shut- 
tle flrst.  and  the  added  yearly  cost  penalty 
(to  both  NASA  and  the  DOD)  associated  with 
giving  priority  funding  to  the  space  station. 

IV.  WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  SIZE  rOR  THE  SHUITLE? 

There  continues  to  appear  in  the  literature 
discussions  about  shuttle  size  selection. 
Protagonists  for  shuttles  smaller  than  that 
recommended  In  the  STG  report  argue  that 
the  decreased  capability  per  launch  would 
be  compensated  for  by  the  decreased  cost  of 
development  and  procurement,  and  In  addi- 
tion might  lessen  development  risks.  We  will 
test  this  assertion  for  shuttles  sized  to  carry 
payloads  between  25.000  and  50,000  lb  by  es- 
timating their  RDT&E.  Investment,  and 
launch-operations  costs   through   1990. 

The  estimated  RDT&E  costs  for  a  space- 
shuttle  development  program  are  shown  in 
Fig.  5  as  a  function  of  design  payload  for  a 
constant  cargo-bay  volume  of  10.000  cu.  ft." 
The  costs  do  not  vary  directly  with  design 
payload:  only  modest  RDT&E  cost  savings 
result  from  a  large  payload  reduction.  Total 
space-program  transportation  costs  (through 
19901  for  Plan  1  i  which  includes  the  lunar 
program)  and  Plan  5  mo  lunar  program)  are 
shown  in  Fig  6  for  space  shuttles  with  design 
payloads  of  25.000.  40.000,  and  50,000  lb.  In- 
cluded :n  these  costs  are  RDT&E,  Investment, 
and  operational  costs  of  an  orbit-to-orblt 
shuttle.' 

Several  cost  factors  interact  to  make  total 
transportation  costs  insensitive  to  design 
payload:  d)  RDT&E  costs  decrease  only 
slightly  with  decreasing  design  payload 
weight  at  a  fixed  payload  volume:  (2)  re- 
ducing the  design  payload  increases  the 
number  of  shuttle  flights  for  those  missions 
the  shuttle  can  support,  thus  increasing  both 
operational  and  Investment  cost  per  mis- 
sion: (3)  snxaller-payload  shuttles  cannot 
support  all  the  project  missions,  forcing  the 
use  of  expendable  launch  vehicles  for  some 
payloads:  and  (4)  the  orblt-to-orbit  shutUe 
frequently  cannot  be  recovered  as  shuttle 
design  payloads  are  decreased,  so  an  increas- 
ing number  of  orbit-to-orblt  shuttles  must 
be  expended  rather  than  recovered  and  re- 
used. These  cost  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages tend  to  cancel  each  other  for  the  range 
of  design  payloads  considered.  Thus  total 
cost  provides  litUe  basis  on  which  to  choose 
between  different  shuttle  sizes. 

Several  other  factors  Influence  the  selec- 
tion of  a  size  of  a  shuttle.  These  Include  1 1 ) 
annual  funding  problems:  (2)  future  mis- 
sion-model uncertainties:  (3)  obsolescence: 
and  (4)  uncertainties  in  current  cost  es- 
timates. Although  we  have  touched  only  on 
the  flrst  of  these  factors  (and  we  note  that 
the  annual  funding  peaks  for  a  25  000-lb- 
payload  shuttle  would  be  nearly  as  great  as 
those  shown  earlier  for  a  50,000-lb  design), 
the  other  considerations  would  appear  on 
balance,  to  favor  larger  shuttles. 

V.    WIIX    SATELLTTE    COST    SAVINGS    JCSTIFY    THE 
SHUTTLE? 

Transportation   cost   savings   are    not   the 
only    benefits   promised   by   the  shuttle   de- 
velopment. It  Is  often  asswted  that  the  avail- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ability  of  a  low-cost  earth-orbital  STS  will 
produce  significant  savings  In  total  spac<!- 
system  costs,  over  and  above  those  directly 
associated  with  launch  vehicles.  Satellite 
R&D  and  hardware  costs  cotild  probably  be 
substantially  reduced  if  satellites  did  not 
have  to  be  designed  to  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum weight  but  could  take  advantage  of  the 
excess  shuttle  payload  capacitv.  Recovery  and 
reuse  of  satellites  might  pay  a  handsome  cost 
dividend  for  certain  satellite  systems,  while 
in-orbit  maintenance  might  save  money  for 
others.  The  magiutude  of  these  additional 
savings  is  often  implied  to  be  great,  or  at 
least  sufficient  to  erase  any  nagging  doubts 
about  the  desirability  of  the  shuttle,  but  it 
has  remained  unquantified.  Such  savings  are 
difficult  to  measure  but  bounds  can  be 
crudely  estimated. 

In  seeking  an  upper  bound  to  payload  cost 
savings,  we  ask,  "How  much  money  In 
theory,  is  Invested  in  satellite  programs 
whose  cost  will  be  affected  by  the  existence  of 
a  low-launch-cost  shuttle,  and  what  fractio.i 
of  this  Investment  can  be  recovered  by 
changes  in  satellite  design  or  svstem  opera- 
tion? •  In  practice,  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  entire  space  budget  will  be  Influenced 
by  the  development  of  the  shuttle  (ignoring 
launch  costs  and  procedtu-es) .  Some  space 
programs.  particularly  those  involving 
ma  .ned  space  flight,  are  already  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  shuttle.  Other  missions 
such  as  placing  hydrogen  fuel  in  orbit  foe 
nuclear  ferry  flights  to  the  moon,  are  simply 
not  subject  to  cost-benefit  tradeoffs  Still 
many  unmanned  satellites,  mainly  military! 
mostly  modest  In  volume  and  weight,  are 
theoretically  subject  to  design  or  operationaj 
changes  resulting  from  reduced  launch  and 
recovery  costs  per  payload.  For  the  mlUtaxy 
and  civilian  space  programs  mentioned 
above,  which  might  be  benefited  by  the 
shuttle,  we  have  tentatively  estimated  the 
total  costs  to  be  between  $1.5  bUllon  and  $2.0 
billion  per  year. 

Were  all  these  costs  recoverable,  or  nearly 
recoverable,  the  shuttle  would  quickly  pay 
for  its  R&D  costs,  and  few  would  question 
its  worth.  However,  ignoring  satellite  recov- 
ery and  reuse,  the  savings  resulting  from  re- 
designing satellites  are  likely  to  be  less  than 
the  reductions  In  launch  costs,'  which  we 
estimate  to  be  between  $300  million  and  $400 
million  per  year.  Assuming  that  each  shuttle 
flight  costs  on  the  average  only  one-tenth  ps 
much  as  a  current  launch  operation  we 
estimate  total  satellite  cost  savings  of  be- 
tween $150  million  and  $200  million  per 
year.  These  savings  are  not  negligible  nor 
are  they  stupendous.  Figure  7  shows  the 
sum  of  transportation  and  satellite  cost  sav- 
ings for  Plans  1,  4,  and  5,  using  the  lower  of 
these  two  bounds. 

Potential  satellite  cost  savings  do  affect 
shuttle  selection  and  the  development  sched- 
ule. Smaller  shuttles  offer  less  potential  than 
large  shuttles  for  realizing  satellite-redesign 
cost  savings.  In  fact,  many  future  p.-jvloads 
that  require  synchronous  orbits  r.lreidy  ap- 
proach the  equivalent  of  a  25,000-lb  Icw- 
earth-orblt  requirement:  thus  the  possiblMtv 
of  satellite  redesign  being  affected  by  the  low- 
er launch  costs  of  a  smaller  shuttle  Is  already 
doubtful.  Also,  most  s.itelllte  systems  in- 
volved are  likely  to  be  funded,  v,hether  or 
not  a  shuttle  is  developed.  Thus  programs 
calling  for  early  shuttle  development  are 
favored. 

We  have  said  little  about  potential  c^^t 
savings  arising  from  recovery,  reuse,  or  lu- 
orblt  maintenance  of  satellites.  Such  sw- 
ings probably  affect  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  total  budget  than  do  those  from  satel- 
lite redesign,  but  a  higher  fraction  of  the 
former  may  be  actually  recover.ible  No  in- 
clusive estimates  of  cost  savings  from  satel- 
lite recovery,  reuse,  and  in-orbit  maintenance 
exist,  but  as  an  order-of-magnltude  estimate, 
we  place  them  at  about  equal  to  those  fr-  m 
satellite  redesign.  We  also  note  that  the  two 
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satellite  cost  savings  are  not  directly  addi- 
tive. The  same  satellite  systems  are  Involved 
in  both,  and  the  two  options  are  competitive 
methods  for  reducing  system  costa. 

VI.  OTHEB  CONSffiERATlONS 

If  neither  total  transportation  cost  sav- 
ings nor  total  satellite  cost  savings  are  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  the  shuttle's  large  RDT&E 
expense.  It  is  still  possible  that  other  at- 
tributes of  the  shuttle  might  trip  the  de- 
cision In  favor  of  it,  (11)  Most  of  these  attri- 
butes Involve  convenience  of  operation  or  an 
enhanced  use  of  space.  We  shall  not  discuss 
convenience  here;  however,  arguments  about 
the  Increased  use  of  space  Imply  a  major  Im- 
pact on  the  space  program  and  deserve  fur- 
ther consideration. 

It  seems  Inevitable  that  low-cost  trans- 
portation to  earth  orbit  wUl  open  up  space 
to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  fully  antic- 
ipated. H  space  transportation  resembles 
other  transportation  systems.  In  effect,  the 
Impact  of  low-cost  space  transportation  may 
be  difficult  to  overestimate.  But  how  low 
does  this  cost  have  to  be  for  space  to  be  fully 
exploitable?  Surely,  space  transportation  sys- 
tems have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  wUl 
be  available  to  the  general  public.  Tourism, 
for  example,  would  require  that  recurring 
costs  be  reduced  by  at  least  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude below  those  attributed  to  the  shut- 
tle. (12)  Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  llkelv  that 
commercial  enterpreneurs  will  become  In- 
volved In  space  In  the  next  20  years,  although 
there  Is  some  disagreement  on  this  point.  ( 13 ) 
What.  then,  are  the  space  activities  that 
present  shuttle  designs  are  supposed  to  en- 
gender? Probably  not  scientific  missions. 
Some  space-exploltatlon  missions,  e.g.,  com- 
munications or  navigation,  might  be  created, 
but  the  biggest  impact  of  the  shuttle  will 
probably  be  In  the  mUltary  domain.  Military 
missions  that  have  unique  capabUltles  when 
performed  from  space  have  already  been 
identified  and,  where  Justified,  acted  upon. 
There  are  other  missions,  however,  that  have 
ground-based  competitors,  and  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  these  missions  wiU  undoubtedly 
be  sensitive  to  launch-vehicle  costs." 

Some  space  s\-stems  that  lack  ground-based 
counterparts  have  not  received  serious  con- 
sideration for  funding  simply  becau.se  they 
are  too  expensive.  Some  of  these  pr:«rams 
(usually  experimental  feasibility  investiga- 
tions) would  clearly  benefit  from  low-cost 
transportation.  As  has  been  true  in  many 
similar  nonspace  enterprises,  promising  but 
nonessential  programs  might  be  funded  if 
they  were  Inexpensive,  in  the  hope  that  the 
additional  expenditures  would  produce  a 
useful  system.  The  ultimate  worth  of  un- 
tried programs  is  Impossible  to  estimate-  only 
direct  experience  Is  likely  to  help. 

This  brief  discussion  by  no  means  settles 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  new  mission 
potentials  Justify  a  shuttle  development 
Some  new  space  programs  would  likelv  he 
funded  once  a  shuttle  became  operational, 
and  no  doubt,  some  of  these  would  turn  out 
to  he  very  worthwhile  To  attempt  to  Justify 
the  shuttle  on  this  basis  would,  howe-  er.  be 
ri-'ky — a  gam*5le  on  an  uncertain  furure 

Vlt    OBSERVATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Th°  snac  sh -tfle  promises  m^nv  fufre 
advantages,  including  cost  savr  g?,  if  the 
STG  schedule  for  a.n  orbiting  snncp  statif  n. 
space  base,  and  lunar  programs  en  Hp  im- 
plemen-ed  However,  serious  funding  d  31~i'l- 
tic^  exist  that  may  force  rescheduline  of  ihe 
ST3  programs,  in  which  case  near-term  de- 
vp'mment  of  tbo  currently  proposed  'w  - 
s-aee  fully  reusable  shuttle'may  or  mav  mt 
be  desirable  Vie-.ved  o'er  'he  Icing  term,  the 
shuttle  has  definite  merit,  but  its  Immediate 
economic  Justlfiratinn  depends  on  the  pare 
thit  is  finally  adop-ed  for  the  national  space 
pr.oeram. 

Our  studies  to  date  have  produced  these 
tentstive  observations: 

1.   Cost  considerations  provide  little  basis 
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for  selecting  an  optimum  shuttle  size;  on  the 
other  hand,  flexibility  In  meeting  unantici- 
pated launch  requlrementa.  potential  for 
satellite  cost  savings,  and  growth  potential 
favor  a  larger  rather  than  a  smaller  shuttle. 

2.  Cumulated  over  a  time  period  of  30  ysftrs, 
the  differences  between  total  space  funding 
requlrementa  for  shuttle-supported  and  no- 
shuttle  plans  are  Insignificant.  This  may  sug- 
gest that  cost  criteria  should  be  regarded 
as  secondary  In  the  evaluation  of  shuttle 
desirability. 

3.  The  STO  schedules  calling  for  shuttle 
IOC  by  1977  should  be  studied  further.  Such 
an  IOC  date  at  once  raises  two  ooncems:  Is 
present  technology  adequate  to  plan  on  only 
a  five-year  R&D  and  procurement  program 
(from  1973  to  1077)  ?  And  could  adequate 
funding  be  obtained  to  support  such  a  pro- 
gram within  BO  short  a  time  span,  while  the 
program  Itself  remains  subject  to  question? 

4.  Shuttle  system  appears  most  advan- 
tageous with  an  early  IOC  date  and  heavy 
expected  space  traffic.  However,  early  IOC 
dates  cause  large,  near -term  funding  peaks. 
While  these  peaks  can  in  some  measure  be 
reduced  through  Judicious  rescheduling  of 
the  various  space-program  elements,  the 
amount  of  early  funding  required  and  the 
need  for  Immediate  program  start  are  still 
formidable  problems.  Furthermore,  any  sig- 
nificant delay  In  the  shuttle's  IOC  date  will 
seriously  reduce  whatever  economic  advan- 
tage the  shuttle  has  over  competing,  nonre- 
usable  systems. 

Finally.  It  may  be  that  the  proper  way  to 
take  a  longer  view  of  a  new  STS  Is  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  first  in  a  long  line  of  re- 
usable launch  systems,  leading  eventually  to 
a  truly  low-cost,  hlgh-utlllty  system.  It  is 
possible  that  within  50  years,  space  will  be 
frequented  by  vacationers,  touriste,  and  In- 
dustrial manufacturing  concerns,  as  a  re- 
sult of  launch  systems  descended  from  the 
flrst  reusable  shuttle.  At  some  time  the  tirge 
to  start  toward  that  goal  will  be  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  development  of  a  re- 
usable space  transportation  system.  The 
principal  question  Is  whether  that  time  Is 
now. 

APPENDIX. — HARDWARE    DESCRIPTIONS 

To  compare  the  budgets  of  the  proposed 
alternative  space  plans  over  the  next  20 
years,  it  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  costa  of 
the  various  hardware  Items  required  In  each 
plan.  The  Items  considered  are  representa- 
tive of  the  types  that  would  be  required  but 
are  not  neces.<;arily  those  currently  being 
studied  by  NASA,  nor  are  they  necessarily  the 
elements  that  NASA  would  actually  procure 
for  a  given  plan  General  descriptions  of  the 
major  hardware  items  and  their  development 
and  production  costa  are  given  below. 

Space  shuttle 

The  space  shuttle  represents  a  unique  type 
of  vehicle.  There  are  no  previous  historical 
data  upon  which  its  development  and  pro- 
duction costs  can  be  based:  therefore,  ana- 
logs of  current  hardware  cost  data  and  esti- 
mating relationships  have  been  applied. 

Assumptions  about  applicable  estimating 
relationships  have  been  made  by  breaking 
the  space  shuttle  into  appropriate  compo- 
nents for  which  there  are  available  data.  The 
m.^jor-c„mponent  breakdown  and  the  rele- 
vant data  base  are  as  follows: 

1  Structure:   high-speed  aircraft. 

2  Propulsion:  Liquid-rocket  and  turbojet 
engines. 

3,  Subsystems:  manned -spacecraft  com- 
ponents, primarily  non-structural,  such  as 
avionics,  environmental  control  systems 
(EOS',    electrical    power,   etc. 

4  Thermal  protection:  high-temperature 
materials. 

The  gross  weight  and  estimated  costa  of 
the   50.000-   and   25.000-lb, -payload   shuttles 
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are  given  in  Table  AXl.  Estimated  costa  for 
the  40.000-lb.-payload  shuttle  were  obtained 
by  interpolation  between  the  25.000-  and 
50.000-lb.-payload  shuttles. 

TABLE  A-l.-ESTIMATED  (MSTS  FOR  VARYING  PAYLOAD 
CAPABILITY 

|ln  (Tiillions  of  dotlsrsj 


TABLE  A-3-C0STS  OF  SPACE-STATION  COMPONENTS 


lilt 

R.D.T.8E. 

Facil- 
ities 

First 
unit  1 

Launch 
operations  > 

Recur- 

Fixed          ring 

50,000 
40.000 
25.000 

8,735 
8.100 
7,400 

250 
250 
250 

436 
385 
342 

1.0         2.52 
1.0         2.22 
0.9         1.97 

■  First-unit  costs  are  following  ground-  and  llight-test  artides. 
These  costs  indude  spares  and  AGE  at  30  percent.  Other  numbers 
of  units  can  be  estimated  by  using  a  95  percent  cumulative- 
average  log-linear  learning  curve. 

>  The  fixed  launch-operations  costs  Indude  propellant,  launch 
control  and  recovery,  program  integration,  command  and  control 
facility,  equipment  maintenance,  etc.  First-flight  recurring  (»sts 
are  based  on  0,75  percent  of  first-unit  shuttle  costs  less  spares 
and  AGE  for  refurbishment,  and  were  arbitrarily  selected  t  o 
follow  a  90  percent  cumulative-average  log-linear  learning  curve. 

Space   Station  and  Base 

We  have  assumed  that  the  space  station 
and  base  would  be  built  from  common  mod- 
ules that  would  require  the  development  of 
only  three  unique  modular  forms.  The  com- 
plete 50-man  base  would  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing modules:  maneuvering,  zero-g,  ar- 
tificial g,  nuclear  power,  hub,  hangar,  ware- 
house, hospital,  living  quarters,  and  assorted 
booms  and  fairings. 

The  core,  zero-g,  warehouse,  hospital,  and 
living-quarters  modules  have  been  assumed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  common  and  have 
been  designated  the  A  Module,  for  estimating 
purposes.  The  hub  and  hanger  modules  have 
been  assumed  common  and  designated  the  B 
Module.  The  third  module,  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered module.  Is  unique  and  has  no  common- 
ality with  the  other  two.  Dev^opment  costs 
are  related  to  the  other  forms  of  modules,  al- 
though there  are  functional  differences 
among  them  all.  The  assumptions  on  com- 
monality were  based  on  similar  form,  struc- 
tural weight,  and  subsystems  (reaction  con- 
trol, electrical  power,  communications.  ECS, 
and  crew  stations  and  controls ) . 

The  components  of  the  large  space  base 
would  be  grouped  In  eight  A  Modules,  four  B 
Modules,  and  two  nuclear-power  modules. 
The  initial  small  space  station  (12  men) 
would  require  only  one  A  Module  and  one  B 
Module,  Weights  and  costa  of  space-station 
and  base  componenta  are  given  In  Tables  A- 
2  and  A-3,  respectively.  The  modules  of  the 
space  station  and  base  would  be  equipped 
for  experlmente  to  be  performed  in  earth 
and  lunar  orbit  and  at  the  base.  First-unit 
cost  for  equipped  experimental  and  scien- 
tific modules  would  be  from  $120  million  to 
$160  million. 

TABLE  A-2-  WEIGHTS   OF  SPACE-STATION    COMPONENTS 


Weight  (lb) 

Subsystem 

A  module 

B  module 

Nurlear- 

power 

module 

Siructure 

..      64,000 
2,  600 
6,0C0 
9.000 

45,700 

2  600 
?  750 

3  000 
1,  100  . 

47,200 

Adapter 

Electrical  power 

ECS                         

4.700 

Communcations      ,. 

Stability  and  control 

2,110 

170 

1.500 

8.260 

-    

Navigation  and  guidance... 

Crew  system  and  display. . 

Shielding 

Electrical  power  (nuclear 
only)  .    .     

2,  000 

100,000 
26,  450 

Module 


Cost  (in  millions  of  dollars) 

Develop- 
ment 


A  module.. 

2.500 

190 
96 
70 

90 

B  module. 

1.065 

53 

Nuclear-power 

250 

0 

Lunar  station  and  baae 

IVo  modules  would  be  used  for  the  lunar 
station  and  one  for  the  lunar  base.  The  sta- 
tion, which  is  to  be  capable  of  housing  12 
men.  would  consist  of  a  living  module  and  a 
zero-g  module;  the  lunar  base,  also  to  be 
capable  of  housing  12  men.  would  be  a  single 
module.  Because  there  are  major  differences 
between  the  station  and  the  base,  additional 
development  cost  is  incurred  for  the  latter, 
althotigh  other  costa  are  common  to  both 
station  and  base,  Welghte  and  costa  of  lunar- 
station  and  base  componenta  are  shown  In 
Tables  A-4  and  A-5,  respectively. 


TABLE  A^. 


-WEIGHTS  OF  LUNAR-STATION  AN 
BASE  COMPONENTS 


Weight  (pounds) 


Subsystem 


Zero-g 

module 


Living 
module 


Lunar- 
base 

module 


Structure 40  000 

Adapter..  ,..  2,600 

Electrical  power 14.000 

ECS    — .--  5.000 

Communications 650 

Stability  and  control           .  200 

Navisalion  and  Ruidance.  .  1,000 

RCS    .                         900 

Crew  system  and  display .  3,  000 


40.000 


40  000 


2  600  2,600 

14  000  16.000 

5,003  7.500 

200  650 

200 

0  0 
900 

5,000  3  OJO 


TABLE  A  5. -COSTS  OF  LUNAR-STATION  AfnD  BASE 


Cost  (In  millions  ol  dollars) 


Item 


Develop- 
ment 


First         Launch 
unit  >  Operations! 


2.800  1 

190 

90 

Lunar  bas6 

1.400  ( 

I  Costs  are  common  lo  stition  and  base. 

The  construction  module  that  would  be 
used  to  build  the  lunar  base  has  a  gross 
weight  of  10,000  lb,  a  development  cost  ol 
$75  million,  and  a  first-unit  cost  of  $26 
million. 

A  lunar-descent  stage  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  place  payload  on  the  moon  (the 
lunar  base,  the  construction  module,  etc.). 
This  stage  would  have  a  gross  weight  of  150,- 
000  lb.,  a  development  cost  of  $380  million, 
and  a  first-unit  cost  of  $16  million. 

Space  booster 

Far  those  periods  when  the  shuttle  Is  not 
in  use  or  when  payloads  are  of  such  volume 
or  weight  that  the  shuttle  cannot  accommo- 
date them,  we  have  assumed  that  several 
boosters  would  be  employed,  including  the 
Saturn  V  (SIC.  SII.  SIVB,  and  lU) .  Saturn 
VU  (SIC.  SII.  and  lU).  Titan  III-D.  and  "Htan 
III-M "'  Costs  for  the  first  units  of  tiiese 
boosters  procured  after  development  are 
given  in  Table  A-6.  (The  costa  used  in  this 
study  refiect  the  learning-curve  effects  of 
these  prior  units.) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  A-«-COSTS  OF  SPACE  BOOSTERS 


Cost  (In  millioni  of  dolliri) 


Booster 


Saturn  v.. 
SJturn  VD. 
TiUnlll-0. 
Titan  lll-M 


Uunch 

1st  unit 

operations 

215 

40 

185 

25 

31 

^') 

26 

(') 

>  Costs  included  in  hardware. 

Six-man  Apollo  spacecraft 
For  those  alternative  space  plans  In  which 
the  shuttle  operation  would  be  delayed  or 
In  which  there  would  be  no  shuttle,  a  sU- 
mau  modified  Apollo  spacecraft  would  t>e 
used.  This  vehicle  would  have  a  gross  weight 
of  20.000  lbs.,  a  development  cost  of  •!  bil- 
lion, a  first-unit  cost  of  $300  nUlllon.  and  a 
launch-operations  cost  of  $73  million. 
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rOOTNOTES 

'Reaearch,  development,  t«et,  and  engi- 
neering. 


'See  Refs.  8,  9,  and  10  for  arguments 
supporting  this  i>o8ltlon. 

'Research,  development,  test,  and  engi- 
neering. 

*  This  topic  Is  treated  In  Ref.  6. 

'  In  this  Memorandum,  a  60,000-lb-i>ayload 
shuttle  Is  a  shuttle  that  can  place  60,000  lb 
of  discretionary  payload  Into  a  100-n-ml- 
hlgh  circular  polar  orbit.  Its  payload  capacity 
for  other  orbits  varies,  being  as  high  as  80.000 
lbs  at  100-n-ml-hlgh  circular  orbits  of  28.5- 
deg  Inclination. 

*  In  most  cases,  our  conclusions  are  based 
on  comparisons  of  the  shuttle  with  current 
launch  systems.  When  other  launch  systems 
are  used  as  a  comparison,  we  shall  so  note. 

'  In  this  preliminary  study,  we  have  gen- 
erally not  considered  such  economic  factors 
as  discount  rates  and  Inflation,  although 
these  will  be  important  considerations  In  any 
final  decision. 

'  Our  current  estimates  are  quite  crude. 
At  the  completion  of  the  ongoing  NASA 
space-base  studies,  substantial  Improvements 
in  these  estimates  should  be  possible.  Never- 
theless, we  do  not  feel  that  this  crudeness 
alters  our  principal  results. 

•The  annual  funding  estimates  developed 
at  Rand  and  those  In  the  STG  report  (for 
Option  III )  compare  as  follows : 


Costs  (In  billions  ol  dollara) 

Fiscal         Fiscal          Fiscal 
year  1974   year  1975     year  1976 

Rand  estimate 

6.4             7.1              6.7 

STG  estimate    . 

5. 0              5. 4                5. 5 

These  differences  are  almost  entirely  at- 
tributable to  contrasting  estimates  of  the 
shuttle's  RDT&E  coets,  the  8TO  estimate 
being  only  $5.0  billion,  compared  to  our 
estimate  of  (9.0  billion,  or  possibly  more. 

'0  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  DOD  pro- 
vide funds  for  a  portion  of  the  shuttle  de- 
velopment, on  the  basis  that  the  shuttle  Is 
responsive  to  their  transportation  needs.  One 
possibility  would  be  for  the  DOD  to  pay  a 
percentage  of  the  total  costs  commensurate 
with  Its  projected  use  rate.  Another  would 
have  the  DOD  and  NASA  share  the  costs  at 
the  same  ratio  as  their  anticipated  launch 
cost  savings.  Regardless  of  the  total  costs 
subsumed  in  the  nxllltary  budget,  we  will  an- 
ticipate funding-peak  problems,  and,  in  fact, 
the  burden  might  be  shifted  to  two  agencies 
rather  than  one. 

"  It  might  be  noted  that  removing  the 
shuttle  program  altogether  diminishes  most 
of  the  funding-peak  problems  mentioned 
above,  i.e..  If  the  shuttle  Is  not  developed, 
much  of  the  pressure  for  delaying  other  pro- 
gp-ams  would  be  relieved. 

"Other  studies  (e.g..  classified  work  by 
I.  Rattlnger.  et  al..  Aerospace  Corporation) 
have  demonstrated  that  the  ability  of  the 
space  shuttle  to  support  military,  lunar,  and 
Interplanetary  flights  is  drastically  curtailed 
If  the  volume  of  the  c^rgo  Ijey  is  reduced  sig- 
niflcantly  below  this  figure.  However,  total 
RDT&E  coets  appear  to  be  a  strong  function 
of  this  bay  size.  Whether  shuttles  of  smaller 
bay  size  are  worth  considering  depends  on 
the  anticipated  mission  model,  but  prelimi- 
nary investigations  Indicate  that  small-vol- 
ume shuttles  do  not  support  the  military  and 
deep-space  requirements  suflficiently  to  amor- 
tize even  the  smaller  RDT&E  costs. 

"  The  costs  of  Saturn  and  Titan  launch  ve- 
hicles required  for  launching  NASA  pav'.oads 
that  exceed  either  the  volume  or  weight 
capabilities  of  the  shuttle  are  not  Included 
In  Fig.  6.  Most  of  the  large  NASA  hardware 
(e.g..  space-station  and  space-base  models) 
for  e*Lrth-<x1}ltal  and  lunar  missions  are 
laxmched  using  the  Situm  vehicles.  In  the 
case  of  the  delayed  IOC  of  the  shuttle.  Titan 
vehicles  are   used   for   operational    resupply. 

"  This  tentative  conclusion  was  reached 
by   Carl   Builder,   of   Rand,   in   a   theoretical 


analysts  of  the  relative  savings  resulting  from 
a  new  lo>w-co6t  booster  and  redesigned  satel- 
lites. He  discovered  that  if  satellite  design 
were  assumed  to  be  optimized  for  current 
high -cost  boosters  and  then  reoptlmlz«d  to 
make  use  of  a  new  low-cost  shuttle,  it  would 
be  possible  to  estimate  the  total  savings 
without  detailed  design  knowledge.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  launch  costs  are  reduced  by  90 
percent,  two-thirds  of  the  total  savings  will 
be  the  result  of  differences  In  launch  costs, 
and  only  one-third  will  be  due  to  satellite 
savings. 

It  Is  possible  that  futtire  systems  using 
current  launch  hardware  would  not  be 
optimally  designed,  for  whaitever  reasons 
present  systems  are  not  minimum-cost.  The 
existence  of  a  shuttle  oould  have  a  catalytic 
effect,  spurring  changes  In  present  satellite 
design  and  management  practices.  In  that 
case,  the  shuttle  could  produce  oost  savings 
larger  than  those  Indicated  by  present 
studies. 

"An  enhanced  use  of  apace  could  Increase 
the  total  costs  of  the  space  program.  It  is  as- 
sumed in  this  discussion  that  other,  nonspace 
costs  oould  be  reduced  by  an  even  greater 
margin,  thtis  showing  a  nert  gain  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

'•  The  Titan  m-D  and  Titan  IH-M  are  up- 
rated versions  of  the  Titan  m-C. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Memorla] 
Day  we  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of 
those  who  died  In  the  flght  for  freedom 
for  our  country  and  our  way  of  life.  This 
commemoration  of  our  dead  servicemen 
originated  on  the  25th  of  April  1866, 
when  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
at  Columbus.  Miss.,  decorated  the  graves 
of  Federal  and  Confederate  troops  alike. 
Today,  we  pay  honor,  not  only  to  those 
soldiers  killed  In  the  tragic  War  Between 
the  States,  but  to  all  Americans  who 
have  given  their  lives  that  we  may  enjoy 
freedom. 

During  the  lifetime  of  our  Nation  more 
than  1  million  men  and  women  have  lost 
their  lives  defending  her  borders  and  her 
ideals.  Their  sacrifice  has  made  America 
free,  but  it  is  now  our  job,  our  responsi- 
bility, to  keep  America  free. 

Today,  as  often  in  the  past,  there  is 
unrest  In  America.  We  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia  since 
1962,  a  long  and  difficult  war.  Many  have 
doubts  and  reservations  about  this  war — 
as  I  do  myself.  But,  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  ending.  President 
Nixon  promised  deescalation  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  and  he  is 
keeping  that  promise.  And,  he  Is  keeping 
that  promise  in  such  a  way  that  those 
who  answered  America's  call  during  this 
time  of  crisis  will  not  have  spent  their 
lives  in  vain.  The  heroism  and  courage 
of  those  men  and  women  has  not  been 
wasted  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

During  this  Memorial  Day  as  we  hon- 
or our  fallen  heroes,  it  is  proper  that  we 
think  of  another  group  of  heroic  men 
who  have  given  and  sacrificed  a  great 
d'~al  for  America.  I  speak  of  those  who 
now  languish  in  enemy  prison  camps. 

As  American  involvement  in  the  war  is 
wound  d:>wn.  more  attention  is  being 
focused  on  the  plight  of  the  1.600  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  are  held  captive  or 
who  are  listed  as  missing  In  action  in 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  President  Nixon  has  con- 
sistently urged  the  release  of  these  pris- 
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oners  and  has  repeatedly  stressed  the 
Umted  States'  desire  for  the  immediate 
release  of  all  prisoners  by  all  parties  to 
the  conflict.  However,  every  proposal  in- 
cluding the  recent  Swedish  initiative  to 
provide  for  Internment  of  prisoners  in  a 
neutral  coimtry  has  been  categorically 
rejected  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Nonetheless,  we  must  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  obtain  the  freedom 
of  these  men.  We  must  show  by  our  reso- 
lution that  we  stand  ever  ready  to  sup- 
port them  as  they  stood  ready  to  de- 
fend us. 

And  so  on  this  Memorial  Day  as  we 
honor  our  dead,  let  us  also  remember 
those  who  still  live  and  who  need  our 
continuing  and  determined  support.  Let 
us  unite  to  give  them  the  support  they 
so  justly  deserve.  And  let  us  resolve  that 
they  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  their  fel- 
low citizens.  And  let  us  make  our  con- 
cern a  living  memorial  to  their  sacrifice 
and  an  end  to  their  imprisonment. 


GOVERNMENT   REORGANIZA-nON 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Govern- 
ment reorganization  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  pieces  of  legislation  facing 
the  92d  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  I 
am  most  anxious  to  see  this  workable, 
viable  piece  of  legislation  pass. 

President  Nixon's  plan  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  seven  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments, emerges  as  a  progressive  key 
to  opening  doors  for  a  more  responsive 
Government. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times,  my  point  has  been  suc- 
cinctly stated.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

A  New  DniECTioN 

No  one  has  to  support  every  detail  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  drastic  plan  for  restructiirlng 
the  sprawUng  bureaucy  we  caU  "the  govern- 
ment," In  order  to  agree  with  Ms  basic  prem- 
ise that  essential  pubUc  policies  and  pro- 
grams can  surely  be  carried  oirt  more  effec- 
tively through  a  more  efBclent  organization. 

In  his  legislative  message  to  Congress,  he 
spelled  out  proposals  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate seven  Oablnet-level  departments  Into 
four  new  ones.  It  is  by  far  the  most  ambi- 
tious plan  since  the  post-war  imlflcatlon  of 
the  armed  services  under  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Other  changes  have  been  made,  to 
be  sure,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Transportation  depart- 
ments. But  these  were  extensions  rather 
than  consolidation. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  has  in  mind  is  basically 
a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  policy 
making,  program  planning  and  project  ad- 
ministration. He  would  abandon  the  Idea  of 
fixing  the  Interrelationship  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  segments  of  the  nation  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  special  Interest,  for  the  more 
sensible  one  of  bringing  together  agencies 
according  to  their  mission. 

Thus,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources would  retain  the  functions  of  the 
Interior  Department  while  taking  in  the 
Forest  Service  from  Agriculture,  and  policy 
control  of  water  programs  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Both  are  desirable  shifts. 

The  Department  of  Human  Resources  Is 
a  broadened  HEW.  It  would  acquire  man- 
power training  programs  and  the  Women's 


Bureau  from  the  Labor  Department.  Again, 
the  change  makes  sense  In  corollatlng  func- 
tions already  underway  but  separated  by 
bureaucratic  lines. 

A  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  would 
encompass  the  programs  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce, as  well  as  many  of  those  now  in  Agri- 
culture and  Transportation.  Coordination  In 
planning  and  caring  out  programs  so  di- 
rectly centered  on  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  made  much  simpler  by  the 
reform. 

Finally,  the  new  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Development  would  center  around  HUD, 
while  gathering  in  functions  of  various  other 
agencies  now  concerned  with  strengthening 
communities,  new  or  old,  urban  or  rural,  over 
the  nation. 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticize  details  of  the 
sweeping  proposal,  but  hard  to  suggest  spe- 
cific Improvements.  No  doubt  congressional 
committees,  always  jealous  of  their  preroga- 
tives, as  well  as  entrenched  Interests,  will 
make  their  voices  heard  in  protest.  But  no 
fundamental  shift  in  government  comes  easy 
and  no  drastic  change  is  swiftly  made.  The 
important  thing  right  now  is  that  President 
Nixon  has  drawn  a  new  and  better  map,  and 
Invited  Congress  to  take  a  first  step  down  its 
roadway  to  progress. 


WALTER  S.  JACKSON,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  CHEROKEE 
INDIANS,  DIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  AprU  26, 
1971,  Walter  S.  Jackson,  principal  chief 
of  the  eastern  band  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  died  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Through 
close  personal  association,  I  knew  Chief 
Jackson  as  a  man  who  was  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people  and  whose  efforts  in 
their  behalf  went  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  He  will  be  sorely  missed,  not  only 
on  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  but 
throughout  North  Carolina. 

My  deepest  condolences  go  to  h's  wife, 
Sally  O.  Jackson,  who  steadfastly 
watched  at  his  side  throughout  his  long 
illness,  to  his  children,  and  to  his  mother. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I 
fEuled  to  acknowledge  the  extraordinary 
medical  assistance  which  Chief  Jackson 
received  at  NTH.  "Hie  entire  staff  of  the 
cardiac  unit,  sixth  floor  west,  building 
10,  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
deserves  recognition  for  the  professional 
care  and  the  humane  concern  which  they 
gave  to  the  chief,  and  for  their  personal 
kindnesses  to  Mrs.  Jackson  during  the 
chief's  lengthy  and  critical  illness.  No 
effort  was  spared  by  these  fine  members 
of  the  medical  profession  in  their  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  chief  to  health. 
Scores  of  people  g«ve  him  constant  at- 
tention— doctors,  nurses,  technicians, 
and  supporting  personnel.  And  when  the 
end  came,  the  chaplain,  the  social 
worker,  and  the  entire  administrative 
staff  assisted  Mrs.  Jackson  with  every 
difficult  detail. 

Mr.  President,  words  are  not  adequate 
to  express  the  loss  which  North  Carolina 
experienced  with  Chief  Jackson's  pass- 
ing. However,  I  would  like  to  insert  In  the 
Record  excerpts  from  "The  Cherokee 
One  Feather"  of  May  5.  1971,  which  ex- 
press more  ably  than  I  could,  the  deep 
loss  of  the  Cherokee  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^cord, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  Cherokee  One  Feather. 

May  5.  1971] 

Pkincipal  Chief  Dies  in  Mastland 

HosprrAL 

Principal  Chief  Walter  8.  Jackson  died 
Monday,  April  36  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  Re  Is  suc- 
ceeded by  Noah  Powell. 

Jackson,  47,  had  been  a  patient  there  since 
January  29  when  he  underwent  open  heart 
surgery,  then  developed  a  kidney  disorder. 

He  was  elected  principal  chief  In  a  land- 
slide victory  In  1967  succeeding  Jarrett 
Blythe.  Other  tribal  service  included  four 
years  as  vice  chief  and  13  years  on  the  coun- 
cil. He  served  as  North  Carolina's  delegate  to 
the  Indian  Affairs  Commissioners  Conference 
In  Nevada  In  1969  and  to  the  1968  conference 
In  Kansas  of  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian 
Council. 

Chief  Jackson  was  bom  and  raised  on  the 
Qualla  Indian  Boundary  and  received  his 
education  in  the  Indian  schools  here.  He 
served  three  and  one-half  years  in  the  navy 
and  was  discharged  as  a  Shlpfltter  1st  Class. 

On  his  return  home  he  trained  under  the 
Q.I.  BUI  untu  he  accepted  a  Job  as  a  pipe- 
fitter at  Fontana  Dam. 

In  1951  Jackson  accepted  employment 
with  the  Cherokee  Historical  Association 
where  he  worked  as  manager  of  the  Ocona- 
luftee  Indian  VUlage. 

During  his  tenure  as  vice  chief  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  tribal  police,  fire  and  sanita- 
tion departments. 

An  active  councilman,  Jackson  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  during  a  portion 
of  his  six  terms.  Some  of  the  objectives  he 
championed  were: 

1.  Improvement  of  reservation  roads  by 
blacktopplng 

a.  Reopening  of  tribal  rolls 

3.  Securing  a  new  gymnasltun  for  the 
school 

4.  Obtaining  a  new  elementary  school 

5.  Prevention  of  the  removal  of  the  BIA 
hospital  and  establishment  of  the  present 
PHS  hospital 

6.  Formation  of  the  Cherokee  Boys  Club 
Working  as  a  community  leader  In  his  na- 
tive Soco,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Soco  Com- 
munity Club  for  approximately  ten  years. 

Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  Steve 
Youngdeer  Post  of  the  American  Legion  and 
a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Macedonia 
Baptist  Church. 

Chief  Jackson  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Sally  Sneed  Jackson;  a  son,  Walter  Jr.,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  West,  of  Cherokee;  two 
stepsons.  George  and  Richard  Sneed  of 
Cherokee;  the  mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Queen 
Jackson  of  Cherokee:  three  brothers,  Boyd 
and  Jack  of  Cherokee  and  Johnny  of  Raleigh; 
six  sisters,  Mrs.  Naomi  Bowman,  Mrs.  Edith 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Barbara  Roble  and  Miss  Sadie 
Jackson  of  Cherokee,  Mrs.  Mackle  Abram  of 
National  City,  Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bryant 
of  Charleston,  S.C. 

About  1,200  Attekd  Last  Rnxs 

Last  Friday  was  a  strange  day. 

Puzzled  tourists  wondered  at  the  street 
lined  with  shuttered  shops. 

nags  whipped  briskly  In  the  spring  wind — 
at  half  mast. 

Friday  was  the  day  that  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion burled  their  chief — the  first  chief  to  die 
In  office  in  91  years.  It  was  a  day  of  sadness, 
of  pomp  and  of  pride.  When  the  day  was  over 
the  people  began  to  realize  Just  how  impor- 
tant the  position  of  principal  chief  Is  to  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  funeral  was  held  In  the  Charles  George 
Memorial  Gymnasium  so  that  all  who  want- 
ed to  attend  would  be  seated.  And  they 
came — from  Big  Cove,  Snowbird  and  Soco; 
from  Birdtown,  Cherokee  and  Palnttown  the 
people  who  elected  Chief  Jwkson  came. 
From  other  reservations,  tribal  leaders  came 
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along  with  representatives  from  the  state, 
county  and  federal  governments.  The  local 
business  community  was  well  represented. 
All  the  people  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  Cherokee's  dead  leader. 

The  night  before  had  been  spent  In  the 
traditional  Cherokee  sitting  up  at  the  Mace- 
donia Church,  then  on  Friday  the  body  was 
taken  to  the  gym  that  Jackson  had  fought 
for  during  his  days  as  a  councilman. 

Banked  by  flowers  the  services  began  w.th 
the  Snowbird  Quartet  singing  In  their  na- 
tive language.  Rufus  Edmlsten.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jaskson's  friend  and  assistant  to  Sen.  Sam 
Ervln.  delivered  the  eulogy.  Then  Lou  Crowe 
In  a  high  sweet  voice  sang  "The  Holy  Hills  of 
Heaven  Call  Me."  The  Rev.  Enoch  Owl  and 
the  Rev.  James  Parrls  officiated. 

Ushers  were  Robert  Evans.  John  Stand- 
Ingdeer.  Alvln  ChUtoskle,  Frank  West  and 
Issac  Welch.  They  estimated  that  1.200  peo- 
ple attended  the  funeral. 

Pianists  were  RosUee  Teesateskle  and  Lucy 
McLaughlin. 

Pallbearers  were  members  of  the  Chero- 
kee Boys  Club.  Honorary  pallbearers  were 
members  of  the  tribal  government.  The 
Steve  Youngdeer  Post  provided  a  12  man 
honor  guard. 

The  entire  tribal  police  force  stood  at  at- 
tention as  the  chief's  body  was  brought 
through  the  honor  guard  to  the  waiting 
hearse  marked  by  the  seal  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  In  the  window. 

Chief  Jackson  was  burled  with  full  mili- 
tary honors  at  the  Jackson  Family  Cemetery 
In  Soco  Vallev. 


Chiefs  Death  Noted  by  Congressional 
Leaders 

During  Chief  Jackson's  last  Illness  his 
condition  was  the  concern  of  many  of  his 
friends  In  Washington,  DC.  These  friends 
visited  with  Walter  when  It  was  allowed  and 
comforted  Mrs.  Jackson  and  the  chief's  sis- 
ter. Mrs  Naomi  Bowman,  when  he  was  too 
sick  t3  have  visitors 

After  Walter's  death.  Sally  Jackson  asked 
special  friend.  Rufus  Edmisten.  Sen  Sam 
Ervin's  assistant,  to  deliver  the  eulogy  at 
the  Chief's  funeral. 

North  Carolina's  congressional  representa- 
tives Immediately  issued  statements. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  Jr.  said.  "North  Caro- 
lina has  lost  a  great  leader.  He  virtually 
Ignored  his  own  material  well-being.  Indeed 
his  own  health.  In  order  to  serve  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  He  was  a  true 
friend." 

Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan  said.  "Jackson  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  good 
Of  his  fellow  man.  He  was  a  great  leader 
of  the  Cherokees  and  served  them  as  an 
ambassador  of  the  highest  caliber.  Our  state 
will  sorely  miss  him" 

Rep  Roy  A.  Taylor  l.'smed  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  death  of  Chief 
Jackson: 

"I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  of  Chief  Walter 
Jackson's  death.  He  was  a  warm,  friendly 
Individual  whom  we  all  looked  forward  to 
seeing  when  he  came  to  Washington,  He 
always  seemed  to  have  the  welfare  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  at  heart,  and  vigorously 
pursued  those  program.';  which  he  felt  would 
Improve  their  social  and  economic  condl- 
tior.s 

"The  chiefs  ability  to  combine  his  con- 
genial manner  with  serious  purpose  caused 
hlni  to  V)e  one  of  our  favorites  and  we  join 
the  peop'e  of  Cherokee  In  missing  him." 

J.\CKsoN  Only  Second  Chief  To  Die  in 
Office 

Walter  S.  Jackson  was  the  20th  man  to 
hold  the  position  of  Principal  Chief  since 
the  tribal  reorganization  In  1869.  He  was 
only  the  second  chief  to  die  In  office.  The 
first  WES  Lloyd  Welch  who  served  from  1875 


to  1880.  Welch  was  succeeded  by  the  famous 
Nlmrod  Jarrett  Smith. 

Carl  Lambert,  Official  Historian  of  the 
Eastern  Band,  noted  recently  that  Jackson 
will  be  the  tenth  chief  to  be  burled  in  the 
Soco  Valley.  The  others  are  Youagusta.  Still- 
well  Saunooke,  Andy  Standlngdeer,  Jesse 
Reed.  Bird  Saloneeta,  John  Golns  Welch, 
David  Blythe.  John  Tahquette  and  Henry 
Bradley, 

Lambert  is  concerned  that  some  of  the 
graves  of  former  chiefs  are  unmarked  and 
that  when  the  people  who  know  the  loca- 
tions die,  the  knowledge  will  die  with  them. 
He  believes  that  putting  appropriate  head- 
stones would  be  a  good  project  for  the  tribal 
government  or  some  local  service  organiza- 
tion. 

EnrroRiAL  From  the  Cherokee  Boys  Club 
Newsletter 

We  at  the  Cherokee  Boys  Club  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  working  closely  with 
Chief  Jackson  since  our  beginning.  When  he 
was  Vice-Chief  he  went  to  the  Council  and 
helped  us  get  the  land  and  the  original  dona- 
tion which  the  Tribe  gave  us  to  get  us 
started. 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  on  many  proj- 
ects, not  only  for  the  club,  but  for  the  entire 
Reservation.  We  have  had  the  privilege  of 
traveling  with  him  on  many,  many  trips.  We 
know  without  a  doubt  that  every  decision  he 
made  was  not  made  for  his  personal  benefit, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  our  Cherokee  people 
and  our  Reservation.  We  know  that  he  made 
many  trips,  made  many  phone  calls,  wrote 
many  letters,  saw  many  people,  to  help  pro- 
mote Ideas  and  projects  for  our  people  when 
he  was  not  physically  able  even  to  be  work- 
ing 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  h:s  accomplish- 
ments, but  we  are  very  thankful  for  the  fact 
that  while  he  was  alive,  even  before  he  be- 
came ill,  th.\t  we  always  thanked  him  and 
told  him  of  our  appreciation  for  the  Job  he 
was  doing,  not  only  for  us  but  for  all  of  his 
people. 

We  thank  God  for  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  him  and  working  with 
him  We  pray  that  with  the  help  of  God  we 
will  be  able  to  continue  the  manv  projects 
which  Chief  Jackson  has  helped  us  to  start 
and  has  helped  us  to  develop  We  thank  God 
for  the  great  leadership  which  Cherokee  ha.s 
always  had  and  for  the  great  leadership  which 
we  know  we  will  continue  to  have.  We  must 
remember  that  our  leaders  however,  can  ac- 
complish only  as  much  as  we  as  followers 
help  them  to  accomplish. 

We  learned  many  years  ago  that  there  Is 
no  limit  to  what  can  be  accomplished  if  we 
will  pray  for  each  other,  rather  than  criticize 
each  other.  Since  our  leader  was  a  Christian, 
he  Is  now  being  rewarded  for  his  faith  and 
for  his  work.  Since  we  who  remain  were  his 
friends,  we  will  be  rewarded  throughout  the 
years  by  his  Inspiration  and  Ideals  which 
will  continue  to  live  with  us. 


Many  Travel  To  Attend  Fitneral 
One  of  Walter  Jackson's  qualities  was  that 
a  man's  station  in  life  made  r.o  difference 
in  whether  he  liked  him  or  not  However. 
Walter  was  the  leader  of  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee  Indians  and  In  paying  respect  to 
both  the  man  and  the  position  many  people 
attended  the  Chief's  funeral  Friday  repre- 
senting  grovips. 

Tribal  leaders  attending  were:  Tribal 
Chairman  Bety  Mae  Jumper  of  the  Seminole 
Tribe  of  Florida,  Choctaw  Chairman  Em- 
mett  York  and  Community  Action  Program 
Director  Phillip  Martin  and  Chairman  Buf- 
falo Tiger  of  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Flor- 
ida Jarrett  Blythe,  former  Principal  Chief  of 
the  Eastern  Band  was  present. 
Prom    the    United    Southeastern    Tribes 


came:    Wayne  Zunlgha,  Joe  Long.  Sherman 
Carter  and  Key  Wolfe 

The  Cherokee  Historical  Association  was 
represented  by  Carol  White,  Harry  Buchanan 
and  Francis  Haezel. 

Others  In  attendance  were:  Harry  Rain- 
bolt,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs:  Keith  Snyder,  U.S.  Attor- 
ney from  AshevUle;  Tom  Woodard.  Super- 
intendent of  Swain  County  Schools;  Bob 
Goforth,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development;  James  Bally, 
Tribal  Attorney;  John  Bacon  and  Wilbur 
Creaswell,  Tribal  Auditors;  June  Myers,  for- 
mer tribal  clerk,  and  representatives  from 
each   of   the  plants  on   the  reservation. 

Special  friends  from  Washington  were 
Wilbur  Paul,  Nick  French  and  Martha  Moore, 

Both  the  state  police  and  the  park  service 
were   represented. 

EcLocT   FOR  Walter  S.  Jackson,   EJelivered 

at   Cherokee,   N.C,   Aprel   30,    1971 

(By  Rufus  L.  Edmlsten) 

Friends  of  the  Chief,  I  want  to  express  a 
tribute  to  a  man  whom  we  mourn  today  In 
these  hills  he  loved  so  much.  I  come  to  you 
today  with  a  sad  heart,  but  In  a  spirit  of 
thanksgiving  because  we  shared  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Walter  Jackson.  Although 
the  man  has  passed  away,  his  spirit  and  his 
accomplishments  are  with  us. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  this  Coun- 
try is  that  a  man,  regardless  of  his  station 
in  life,  can  achieve  great  things.  America  has 
produced  many  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
Walter  Jackson  was  such  a  man.  Walter's 
life  bore  witness  to  the  rewards  of  a  life- 
time spent  in  devotion  to  high  principles  ar.d 
to  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
men. 

The  man  we  honor  today  struggled  hard 
and  steadfastly  against  the  forces  of  death, 
with  the  stoic  courage  for  which  his  people 
have  long  been  admired.  But  he  did  not 
struggle  alone.  By  his  side  In  a  strange  and 
distant  city  were  his  faithful,  devoted  wife 
Sally,  and  his  sister  Naomi  Bowman.  As  win- 
ter waned  and  spring  came  to  these  hills  of 
North  Carolina,  they  waited  and  watched 
through  countless  hours  of  agony  and  si- 
lence hoping  against  hope,  while  the  signs 
of  lif?  ro.->e  and  fell.  Not  one  time  did  Sally 
Jackson  cease  In  her  absolute  devotion  to 
the  man  she  loved  and  the  man  who  loved 
his  people  so  deeply.  She  bore  the  burden 
with  a  rare  dignity,  befitting  the  wife  of  the 
Chief. 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  Walter  Is  to  proclaim  that  he  was  a  man 
of  the  people,  be  they  high  or  low,  black, 
white,  or  red,  rich  or  poor;  indeed,  he  was 
a  friend  to  all.  The  history  books  may  not 
often  record  this  virtue,  but  it  makes  a  man 
great  In  the  book  of  life. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  In  his  famous  poem  "If", 
said: 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 
virtue. 

Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  common 
touch. 

If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 
you. 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too 
much : 

If  you  can  fill   the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  second's  worth  of  distance  run. 

Yours  Is  the  earth  and  everything  that's 
In  It, 

And — which  Is  more — youll  be  a  Man  ,  ,  ,1 

Walter  Jackson  was  a  man.  He  walked  with 
the  great  and  powerful,  yet  he  never  forgot 
the  common  man,  Walter  believed  that  true 
worth  was  In  doing,  not  In  seeming.  His 
great  contribution  was  that  he  did  something 
each  day;  he  did  not  merely  dream  of  great 
things  to  do  by  and  by. 

On  the  many  ocaslons  when  Walter  came 
to  WMhlngton  to  do  something  for  his  peo- 
ple,  he   worked   in   his  quiet   and   effective 
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way;  yet  when  he  was  victorious,  as  he  often 
was,  he  never  attempted  to  take  the  honor 
for  his  achievements.  Whether  Walter  was 
working  In  Washington  for  a  new  high  school 
on  the  reservation,  or  whether  he  was 
here  at  Cherokee  seeking  to  establish 
the  Boy's  Club,  he  had  In  mind  one  steady 
purpose:  the  advancements  of  bis  people. 
Never  did  he  seek  tribute  for  himself.  In 
fact,  as  Senator  Ervln  said  upon  hearing  of 
Walter  s  death,  "North  Carolina  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  leaders.  Walter  Jackson  devoted 
all  of  his  life  to  his  people.  He  virtually  Ig- 
nored his  ov«i  material  well  being — and  In- 
deed, his  own  health — In  order  to  serve  the 
Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  He 
was  a  true  friend." 

Walter  loved  these  mountains,  these  val- 
leys, and  these  coves,  and  often  he  spoke  of 
them  and  the  people  they  have  produced. 
As  these  mountains  tower  In  Western  North 
Carolina  so  did  Walter's  character  and  his 
devotion  to  the  simple  people  of  his  home 
place.  Walter  derived  his  strength  from  these 
mountains,  and  he  was  always  mindful  of 
the  12l3t  Psalm,  which  opens  with  the  words 
"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help." 

My  friends,  this  Is  the  way  Walter  Jackson 
lived.  I  do  not  attempt  to  make  him  larger 
In  death  than  he  was  In  life.  I  simply  want 
him  to  be  remembered  as  the  good  and  de- 
cent man  he  was,  a  man  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  needs  of  his  people,  and  who  was 
always  able  to  defeat  the  forces  of  hate  and 
jealousy  with  forgiveness  and  compassion. 

Those  of  us  who  admired  and  loved  him, 
and  who  accompany  him  to  his  rest  today, 
pray  that  what  he  was  to  us  during  his  life 
on  earth  will  be  an  abiding  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  remain  to  carry  his  torch. 


Member:  Baptist  Church,  Kiwanis 
Club,  Capitol  Hill  Burro  Club — past 
president — former  Senate  OflQce  Building 
Administrative  Assistants,  suid  Phi  Delta 
Theta. 


FRANK         DRYDEN— OUTSTANDING 
ALUMNUS  OP  PARIS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Saturday.  Mr.  Prank  Dryden.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Tobacco  Institute, 
was  presented  an  award  as  the  outstand- 
ing alumnus  of  Paris  High  School,  Paris, 
Ky. 

I  think  It  most  appropriate  that  this 
honor  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Dryden,  as 
most  of  his  career  as  a  public  servant 
has  been  directed  toward  serving  the 
needs  of  Kentucky  as  well  as  the  Nation. 

Upon  graduation  irom  the  University 
of  Kentucky  he  became  a  marketing  spe- 
cialist with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture until  1953.  He  has  also  held  the 
following  positions : 

Administrative  assistant  to  former 
Senator  Earl  Clements,  1953-56; 

Member  of  professional  stafif .  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  1957, 
1958.  1962,  and  1964; 

Deputy  chief  clerk,  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
1958-62: 

Director,  Joint  Congressional  Inaugu- 
ral Committee  for  1961  Presidential  In- 
auguration : 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Executive  OflBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  1964-66: 

Alternate  member  of  President's  Con- 
ference on  Administrative  Procedures, 
1962; 

Executive  Vice  President,  Tobacco  In- 
stitute, 1966  to  present; 

World  War  II,  lieutenant  and  captain 
with  the  111th  Infantry  Combat  Team — 
bronze  star,  beach  arrowhead,  combat 
infantryman's  badge,  honorably  dis- 
charged as  major. 


VIETNAM  REVISITED 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  and  extraordinarily  able 
colleague  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  re- 
cently addressed  a  gathering  at  George 
Washington  University  on  the  tragic  war 
in  Vietnam. 

His  words  capture  the  horror  and  folly 
of  this  war.  More  importantly,  he  pro- 
vides a  clear  analysis  of  the  lessons  we 
must  learn  from  this  tragedy. 

Senator  Inouye's  speech  should  give 
all  of  us  renewed  hope  that  America  can 
emerge  from  this  experience  a  wiser 
people,  able  to  avoid  any  repetition  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Inouye's  remarkable  speech  be  printed 
at  this  time  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  Revisited 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  about 
the  most  tragic  difficulty  which  has  faced 
our  nation  this  past  decade  and  which  de- 
spite the  claims  of  some  political  pundits  Is 
still  very  much  responsible  for  the  death  in 
our  spirit — I  speak  of  Vietnam. 

Some  who  claim  to  measure  the  public 
mood  have  told  us  Vietnam  Is  no  longer  an 
Issue — but  I  do  not  agree.  I  do  not  think  the 
people  are  apathetic  about  Vietnam — they 
are  rather  discouraged — they  rather  have  a 
feeUng  of  some  impotence  concerning  their 
ability  to  bring  significant  change  to  Ameri- 
can policy. 

These  feelings  are  fully  shared  by  many 
of  us  In  the  Congress  but  I  think  we  must 
continue  to  face  up  to  the  issue  which  Is 
Vietnam  and  to  exert  otir  maxUnmn  effort  to 
bring  about  a  truly  new  policy. 

Vietnam  is  and  remains  the  crucial  issue 
facing  our  nation. 

I  believe  that  but  for  this  we  would  not  see 
our  Nation  so  torn  by  violence,  so  pummeled 
by  bombing,  and  so  virracked  by  inflation,  or 
so  polarized  into  opposing  groups.  If  It  were 
not  for  Vietnam  our  many  problems  of  In- 
adequate housing,  and  inadequate  funds  for 
education,  health,  pollution  control,  the 
problems  of  the  draft,  and  innumerable  other 
difficulties  with  which  we  wrestle  would  be 
immeasurably  easier  to  resolve. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  Is  over- 
due that  we  re-examine  the  problem  which 
Is  Vietnam  despite  the  understandable  de- 
sire of  most  Americans  to  push  this  unhappy 
subject  from  their  minds. 

I  can  understand  the  reluctance  of  many 
Americans  to  think  about  what  we  are  doing 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  In  Indochina. 

I  cam  appreciate  their  reluctance  to  let  It 
Intrude  on  their  thoughts.  It  is  unpleasant 
to  hear  of  massacres  such  as  occurred  at  My 
Lai.  It  is  unpleasant  to  talk  of  American  war 
crimes.  It  is  a  most  unpleasant  task  to  bring 
criminal  charges  against  American  soldiers 
who.  under  the  stress  of  combat,  commit  acts 
which  no  civilized  people  can  tolerate  or  ig- 
nore. 

Distasteful  8L5  It  may  be,  "Vietnam  remains 
a  problem  that  must  be  discussed  and  dealt 
with.  If  It  is  ever  to  end. 

It  would  seem  that  the  eonfllct  raging  In 
Southeast  Asia  Is  now  entering  a  new  and 
perhaps  critical  phase.  The  broader  nature 
of  this  conflict  bcomes  ever  more  evident. 

The  whole  question  of  our  continued  and 
Increased  Involvement  In  these  areas  which 


recent  events  raise,  directs  our  attention  to- 
what  should  be  the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  I 
believe  it  would  serve  us  well  to  take  a  good 
look  at  them. 

This  war  has,  to  date,  cost  our  nation  the 
lives  of  over  45,000  of  our  flnest  young  men. 
And  the  grim  toll  continues  to  mount  each 
week.  This  climbing  death  toll  is  a  tragedy 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  loved  ones 
who  bear  the  primary  burden. 

We  must  add  to  this  total  of  dead  the  more 
than  295,000  Americans  who  have  been 
wounded  in  battle — more  than  half  of  whom 
were  wounded  seriously  enough  to  require 
hospital  care.  And  of  these  numbers,  many 
horribly  scarred  and  mangled. 

A  new  dimension  has  ben  added  to  this 
problem  of  the  wounded.  Because  of  the  heli- 
copter and  the  advances  of  medical  science 
many  more  seriously  wounded  survive  than 
was  the  case  in  previous  wars.  Men  who  for- 
merly would  have  died  on  the  fleld  of  battle 
are  now  living — though  some  exist  as  virtual 
vegetables. 

Such  has  not  always  been  the  case.  In  my 
own  situation,  I  remember  well  tliat  day  in 
World  War  II  when  I  was  wounded.  It  wtis 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  six  hours  later, 
that  I  reached  a  forward  aid  station,  and  I 
a.m.  by  the  time  I  got  to  a  fleld  hospital. 
Today,  that  time  lag  has  been  cut  to  less 
than  an  hour  in  most  cases.  The  result  has 
not  only  been  a  reduction  in  loss  of  life,  but 
also  a  rapid  Increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
manently disabled  who  now  flood  over  veter- 
ans hospitals;  Invalids  whom  we  are  not  oar- 
ing for  with  adequate  funds,  facilities,  and 
programs. 

This  war  has  also  brought  forth  a  new 
breed  of  Americans — Americans  bitter  with 
their  government — Americans  without  faith 
in  our  institutions  or  our  leaders. 

And  our  cost  in  this  conflict  Is,  of  course, 
not  a  measure  of  the  war's  total  cost.  We 
must  add  the  more  than  125,000  South  Viet- 
namese troops  who  have  died  to  date.  These 
still  die  at  a  20,000  annual  rate.  We  must 
also  add  the  4,000  dead  among  our  other 
allies,  who  have  been  flghtlng  there. 

And  we  must  add  the  25,000  Vietnamese 
civilians  who  were  killed  last  year  and  the 
more  than  25,000  the  year  before  plus  the 
more  than  100,000  civUlans  who  were 
wounded  each  year. 

This  war's  cost  must  also  be  measured  in 
the  number  of  enemy  dead,  which  are  esti- 
mated at  more  than  700,000,  In  addition  to 
their  uncounted  wounded. 

We  must  add  further  the  awesome  cost  of 
the  damage  WTOUght  on  the  Vietnamese 
countryside  by  the  use  of  modem  weapons 
of  conflict.  This  includes  the  destruction  of 
plant  and  animal  life  and  the  changes  we 
have  wrought  In  the  ecology  of  the  land — 
changes  which  will  endure  for  many  years. 

The  cost  of  warfare  is  fantastic.  World 
wide  military  expenditures  now  total  $200 
blUlon  a  year.  These  are  increasing  at  a  7 
percent  annual  rate  with  no  limit  in  sight. 
This  is  more  than  three  times  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  value  of  our  gross  world 
product.  Meanwhile  education  and  health 
expenditures  remain  not  only  far  less  but 
are  showing  no  per  capita  increases.  Today, 
the  nations  of  this  earth  spend  an  average  of 
$7,800  per  year  for  each  man  in  military 
uniform  while  spending  an  average  of  $100 
per  year  for  education  for  each  child  of 
school  age. 

As  we  bear  these  awesome  burdens  of  war, 
and  witness  our  many  other  pressing,  but  as 
yet  unmet  needs,  we  must  ask  ourselves — 
why  don't  we  stop?  Why  don't  we  bring  this 
Vietnam  war  to  an  end? 

It  Is  to  this  question  that  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  today. 

We  had  taken  an  important  step  towards 
ending  this  war.  We  had  publicly  and  offi- 
ciaUy  concluded  this  war  could  not  be  won 
militarily. 
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While  tbls  was  a  significant  move,  I  regret 
that  the  steps  we  have  taken  subsequent  to 
this  declaration  have  not  been  consistent 
wl:h  that  conclusion.  Our  actions  have  not 
demonstrated  Euxeptance  of  that  fact.  We 
still  speak  blithely  of  Vletnamizatlon  of  the 
war — of  a  military  victory  for  the  Saigon 
government.  We  named  our  adventure  Into 
Cambodia  "Operation  Total  Victory".  We 
stage  and  support  a  South  Vietnamese  In- 
cursion into  Laos.  We  verbaily  unleash  the 
South  to  Invade  the  North.  As  long  as  we 
pace  our  withdrawal  to  the  take-over  of  our 
share  of  the  fighting  by  the  forces  of  Thieu 
and  Ky  and  to  the  level  ol  military  activity 
of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces,  we  will  be  unable  to  end  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  We  can  be  forced  to  retain 
our  military  presence  We  will  not  be  the 
master  of  our  own  forces  nor  of  our  destiny 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  one  essential  step  whicn  we  must  take 
to  bring  this  war  to  an  end  is  to  admit  to 
ourselves — and  to  the  world — that  we  made  a 
trfiglc  mistake.  We  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Vietnam  war  has  been  a  failure — that 
victory  Is  unobtainable. 

This  13  a  difficult  admission  to  make — es- 
pecially when  we  remind  ourselves  of  the 
enormity  of  this  war's  cosl.  Few  want  to  ad- 
mit error  In  Judgment — and  even  fewer,  when 
It  involves  a  cost  of  neari>  50.000  American 
lives. 

It  Is  difficult  to  face  up  to  the  charge  that 
these  men's  lives  may  have  been  wsisted.  And 
so  we  continually  struggle  to  come  up  with 
a  Justification  for  continuing  this  war.  We 
walk  a  tight  rope  of  uncertainty. 

We  say  we  will  vrtthdraw  our  American 
troopa — but  there  is  to  be  no  deadline.  The 
grand  Justification  for  our  continuing  pres- 
ence— the  Vletnamizatlon  of  the  war — means 
merely  we  will  substitute  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  Americans  killing  and  being 
killed  by  Aslajas,  with  Asians  killing  Asians. 
The  success  of  Vletnamizatlon  demands  the 
military  success  of  the  government  In  S&lgon 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Communist  forces.  To 
achieve  thla  success  will  require  the  con- 
tinued presence  and  Involvement  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  ■nat.  If  unknown,  numbers. 

There  was  a  time  when  nearly  all  Amer- 
icans supported  the  Vietnam  war.  On  the 
Important  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  only  two 
Senators  voted  In  opposition.  Our  most  vocal 
doves  of  more  recent  years  were  not  In  that 
number.  And  neither,  I  must  say,  was  Sen- 
ator Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

Looking  back,  I  was  convinced  that  there 
was  legal  and  technical  Justification  for  our 
Involvement  In  Vleti:am.  There  were  our 
treaty  obligations  under  SEATO  and  other 
agreements.  There  were  the  reports  of  In- 
humane killing  and  slaughter  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  by  the  Viet  Cong.  There 
were  the  reports  of  some  8.000  political  as- 
sassinations by  the  end  of  1964. 

Yes,  one  can  agree  that  there  may  have 
been  Justification — ^but  events  have  clearly 
demonstrated  there  was  at  the  same  time  an 
error  of  Judgment — an  error  of  Judgment 
which  has  Involved  four  American  Presidents 
as  well  as  the  lives  of  almost  50.000  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  rationale  for  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam assumed  our  ability  to  win  the  war  and, 
thereby,  gain  the  peace,  and  rebuild  a  na- 
tion— a  nation  at  peace  with  Itself,  and  the 
world. 

Not  only  have  we  been  unable  to  "win  the 
war",  but  we  now  find  our  actions  almost 
Indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  enemy. 
We  developed  operation  Phoenix — employ- 
ing mercenaries  to  torture,  assassinate  and 
murder  members  of  the  Viet  Cong  infrastruc- 
ture. The  ends  now  Jxistlfy  our  means.  We 
have  adopted  those  tactics  which  we  seU- 
rlghteously  condemed  a  few  years  ago. 

We  employed  instruments  of  war  we 
deemed  too  horrible  for  use  on  European 
battlefields.  We  have  used  chemical  agents. 


Defoliants  and  tear  gas.  We  have  employed 
tear  gas  not  as  a  non -lethal  weapon  to  avoid 
the  killing  of  non-combatants,  but  as  an 
agent  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  lair  so 
we  can  gun  him  down. 

Yes,  we  entered  Vietnam  as  friends.  We 
embraced  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as 
brothers  and  slaters.  An  untold  number  of 
Americans  made  the  welfare  and  the  freedom 
of  these  Vietnamese  people  their  personal 
cause.  We  tried  to  heal  the  bodies  of  the  sick, 
and  the  Injured.  We  tried  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren and  help  the  farmers  increase  the  food 
supply.  In  so  many  ways  our  cause  was  cer- 
tainly humanitarian  and  moral. 

But  as  we  Increased  our  presence,  and  as 
the  conflict  became  increasingly  an  Ameri- 
can war,  we  found  a  change  taking  place — a 
change  in  our  national  attitude  as  well  as 
a  change  in  the  character  of  the  war.  The 
Vietnamese,  whether  friendly,  neutral,  or  un- 
friendly, became  "gooks."  Our  soldiers  viewed 
them  Increasingly  with  contempt  and  sus- 
picion. Some  came  to  consider  all  Vietnam- 
ese as  enemies  in  their  inability  to  distin- 
guish friend  from  foe  in  the  kind  of  guer- 
rilla war  we  were  fighting.  "The  only  good 
'gook'  Is  a  dead  one,"  became  their  phi- 
losophy. 

And  so  now  we  have  My  Lai.  We  have 
American  soldiers  and  officers  charged  with 
the  murder  of  women  and  children.  And  we 
have  American  generals  charged  with  trying 
to  keep  these  tragic  incidents  from  becoming 
more  widely  known,  and  the  perpetrators 
from  being  punished. 

We  established  a  price  Ust  for  the  acci- 
dental killing  of  Vietnamese  in  non-combat 
accidents.  For  instance,  our  military  trucks, 
careening  through  narrow  villEige  streets, 
have  killed  many  Vietnamese  natives.  The 
relatives  of  accidental  victims  of  our  imcon- 
cem  can  collect  from  Uncle  Sam,  $318  for  a 
year  old  child.  $201.96  for  a  ten  year  old.  And 
If  the  son  or  daughter  Is  twenty  years  of 
age  the  family  gets  Just  over  $30  whereas  we 
may  pay  as  much  as  $100  for  a  water  buffalo, 
and  400  times  his  dally  wage  to  the  surviving 
wife  of  a  wage  earner  who  loses  his  life 
through  an  American's  misadventure.  In 
1969,  we  paid  out  a  total  of  $1,231,920.16  in 
claims  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  Is  this  our 
war  reparations? 

I  was  deeply  saddened  by  what  happened 
at  My  Lai — but  I  was  not  surprised.  When 
men  are  trained  to  hate  and  to  kill  with 
proflcency,  and  when  they  reach  the  frame  of 
mind  where  those  whom  they  have  come  to 
help  are  called  "gooks",  and  when  we  place 
Impersonal  price  tags  on  human  beings,  we 
should  expect  My  Lais  to  occur.  When  we 
consider  a  six  months  old  baby  an  enemy — 
when  war  reaches  such  a  stage — when  It 
causes  Americans  to  so  act — It  Is  time  we 
called  a  halt.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
Justification  for  the  war's  continuation.  Nor 
can  any  legal  argument  be  considered  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  continuing  the  fighting 
and  killing. 

Almost  all  our  leaders  have  admitted  that 
there  is  no  military  solution  to  this  con- 
flict— that  It  must  be  resolved  politically. 

I  know  It  Is  the  prayer  of  every  American 
that  the  course  upon  which  the  President  has 
now  embarked  our  Nation  In  Indochina  Is  a 
correct  one.  This  la  a  prayer  which  I  share 
deeply  and  fully.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  as  an  American  citizen,  I 
want  very  much  to  support  my  President, 
particularly  on  an  issue  of  such  magnitude. 
In  these  trying  times. 

But  If  the  experience  of  this  past  decade 
has  within  it  any  lessons — partlctilarly  for 
the  Congress — for  those  of  us  who  are  fixed 
with  some  direct^  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy — then  we 
must  recognize  and  act  on  that  higher  re- 
sponsibility to  our  Nation's  welfare.  We  can- 
not abdicate  our  responsibility. 

I,  therefore,  could  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  widen  the  war.  I  deplored 


the  President's  decision  to  launch  an  Ameri- 
can attack  Into  Cambodia. 

Neither  could  I  welcome  the  more  recent 
Incursion  into  Laos. 

The  President's  words  and  actions  must 
make  us  doubt  our  ability  to  learn  from  the 
past.  His  are  the  same  argumesits  which 
were  summoned  forth  in  sending  advisors  to 
South  Vietnam  a  decade  ago.  These  are  but 
a  repetition  of  what  we  heard  when  advisors 
became  combat  divisions.  It  Is  but  a  re- 
iteration of  the  voices  which  were  raised  In 
Justification  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Must  each  American  President  learn 
anew  from  the  experience  of  his  own  admin- 
istration? 

Our  Presidents  arguments  Indicate  that 
this  may  be  so.  He  opened  other  and  even 
more  dangerous  chapters  in  the  tragedy  of 
our  Involvement  In  Indochina.  History  shows 
that  this  involvement  came  In  a  three  step 
phase.  First.  American  advisors  were  sent  to 
assist  the  South  Vietnamese.  Second,  with 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  our  President  re- 
quested of  the  Senate  the  authority  to  de- 
ploy American  combat  troops  to  Vietnam. 
Third,  was  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  war  escalated  and  still  there  was  no 
victory  in  sight,  and  President  Johnson  then 
moved  to  de-escalate  the  war. 

And  now.  President  Nixon,  has  expanded 
the  conflict,  to  Cambodia  and  to  Laos  and 
Increased  the  bombing  once  again. 

Our  President  presented  us  with  a  fait 
accompli.  These  expansions  were  initiated 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Ck>n- 
gress  much  less  its  approval. 

President  Nixon  has  renounced  his  own 
earlier  statements  of  policy  and  purpose. 
This  is  no  longer  a  war  to  be  curtailed,  con- 
tained or  settled  politically,  this  is  now  once 
again  a  war  for  military  victory. 

The  President  Justifies  his  action  as  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion of  our  great  Nation.  Frankly,  what  Is 
so  wrong  with  a  great  people  swallowing 
some  pride  and  admitting  mistake?  What 
Is  the  test  to  true  greatness?  Is  It  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  a  bankrupt  policy?  I  think 
not.  I  pray  not. 

Can  we  possibly  achieve  peace  by  Insist- 
ing that  Hanoi,  and  China,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  must  acknowledge  defeat  and  admit 
humiliation?  I  think  not. 

If  we  are  to  be  true  to  ourselves — to  our 
highest  Ideals — we  must  be  big  enough  to 
place  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  saving 
of  human  life  above  saving  face.  We  must 
be  willing  to  admit  error  and  so  adjust  our 
policy.  For  neither  our  conscience  nor  the 
conscience  of  mankind  will  permit  us  to  use 
our  awesome  weapons  of  war  which  will  be 
essential  if  we  Insist  on  military  victory  and 
expand  this  conflict  to  that  end. 

Yes.  a  political  solution  will  require  that 
we  swallow  some  pride — that  we  even  lose 
some  face.  Difficult  as  that  may  be  tor  the 
United  States,  I  believe  it  will  be  essential 
and  we  must  face  up  to  the  unpleasant  task. 
By  so  doing  we  can  close  an  unfortunate 
chapter  in  our  history.  We  can  ring  down 
the  curtain  on  the  Vietnam  war.  and  do  so  a 
little  stronger  for  lessons  we  have  learned. 
It  is  not  our  will  or  courage  which  is  being 
tested.  It  is  our  Judgment. 

If  we  truly  learn  our  lesson  from  this 
tragic  experience  and  apply  it  as  a  guide  for 
future  action,  then  we  can  say  our  Nation's 
sons  have  not  died  in  vain.  Their  sons  and 
younger  brothers,  and  your  sons  and  mine, 
may  be  saved  because  of  their  suffering  and 
sacrifice. 

To  learn  our  lesson  we  must  look  to  the 
origins  of  our  Vietnam  involvement.  How 
did  this  come  about? 

It  grew  out  of  a  period  In  our  history  when 
out  of  our  fear  of  Communism  and  fear  of 
being  called  "soft  on  Communism",  we  went 
to  the  aid  of  every  self-proclaimed  anti- 
Ocwnmunls'i.  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  grew 
out  of  the  McCarthy  era.  It  was  part  of  the 
fall-out    from   charges   of  a   China  sell-out, 
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and    the   public   condemnation    of   a   great 
American  patriot.  General  George  Marshall. 

Vietnam  grew  out  of  an  oppressive  atmos- 
phere which  produced  a  Title  II  as  part  of  our 
Internal  Security  Act  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  American  concentration 
camps.  It  grew  out  of  times  which  approved 
the  destruction  of  an  Oppenheimer  for  his 
views  and  friendships. 

Vietnam  grew  out  of  a  post  World  War  II 
period  In  which  we  held  unchallenged  mili- 
tary supremacy  In  the  air,  at  sea,  and  In 
nuclear  power.  It  grew  out  of  the  mistaken 
belief  that  such  power  provided  an  adequate 
response  to  "wars  of  liberation".  Military 
might  became  a  substitute  for  understanding. 

Vietnam  grew  out  of  an  almost  religious 
fervor  to  fight  monolithic  Communism 
wherever  and  whenever  we  sensed  its 
presence. 

Vietnam  grew  out  of  an  American  public 
opinion  which  encouraged  our  intervention 
at  any  time  and  place  whenever  a  leader  of 
a  foreign  government  found  himself  Insecure 
in  his  seat  of  power  and  could  "con"  us  into 
the  belief  that  the  only  alternative  to  coming 
to  his  rescue  was  a  Communist  takeover  and, 
therefore,  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 

Having  described  the  conditions  which  led 
to  Vietnam,  what  then  are  the  lessons? 

I  believe  there  are  several. 

Vietnam  should  teach  us  to  be  very  cau- 
tious In  making  commitments  less  we  be 
"conned  '  Into  offering  our  men  and  our 
treasury  to  scoundrels  who  proudly  proclaim 
"send  me  help  and  I  will  fight  the  Com- 
munists lor  you".  Some  of  these  now  live  in 
fancy  European  villas  and  have  fat  Swiss 
bank  accounts.  We  must  be  very  selective 
when  and  where  we  Involve  our  Nation. 
Everv  currently  non-Communist  part  of  the 
world  Is  not  necessarily  vital  to  our  security. 

Vietnam  should  teach  us  that  we  mvist 
whenever  we  have  the  opportunity,  decide  In 
favor  of  people  and  not  tyrants. 

Vietnam  should  teach  us  that  though  we 
may  have  superior  weapons  and  military 
hardware,  conscience  will  not  permit,  or  cir- 
cumstances may  prevent,  their  use.  Our  pos- 
session of  this  vast  arsenal  may  encourage 
our  engagement  in  circumstances  where  It 
Is  of  no  value.  Therefore,  weak  countries  may 
be  able  to  nip  with  relative  Immunity  at  the 
heels  of  the  mighty. 

Vietnam  should  teach  us  that  It  Is  very 
easy  to  get  embroiled  on  a  very  limited  scale 
In  conflicts  where  the  pay-off  may  look  good, 
but  which  have  a  capacity  to  spread,  dragging 
us  In  ever  deeper  In  a  futile  effort  to  salvage 
our  Investment. 

Vietnam  should  teach  us  a  greater  realism 
of  our  limited  alMlity  to  effect  change  In  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  order  of  a 
Nation  or  a  people,  as  weU  as  the  possibility 
disastrous  affects  of  such  misdirected  efforts 
on  ourselves  as  a  people,  and  as  a  Nation. 

These  then  are  sime  of  the  lessons  which 
must  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  as  we  look  to 
the  future  in  Cambodia,  in  Laos,  and  in 
Thailand.  Our  involvement  now  may  be  quite 
limited.  The  pay-off  may  look  good.  But  the 
dangers  are  also  great.  It  Is  much  easier  to 
get  In  than  to  get  out. 

Despite  the  Nixon  Doctrine — or  Doctrines 
which  have  now  been  enunciated,  our  future 
course  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  far  from  clear.  It  Is 
certainly  not  clear  to  Hanoi  and  Pelplng.  How 
could  It  be  when  it  Is  unclear  to  us? 

It  can  only  be  clarlfled  if  we  go  beyond 
Vletnamizatlon.  We  must,  therefore,  take  ad- 
ditional steps. 

The  first  of  these  Is,  as  I  have  said,  to 
acknowledge  f€illure  for  our  Vietnam  policy. 
We  must  admit  error  in  Judgment.  Neither 
we.  nor  the  governments  we  support,  can 
mlUtarlly  win  the  war  In  Indochina.  We  mtist 
make  clear  that  we  seek  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

Second,  we  should  propnase  an  immediate 
and  complete  cease  fire  without  terminal 
date.  To  secure  such  a  cease  fire,  we  should 
if  necessary,  be  prepared  to  unilaterally  halt 


all  offensive  operations  and  limit  our  forces 
and  those  under  our  control  to  purely  de- 
fensive roles.  Negotiations  with  an  enemy 
Is  always  a  difficult  process,  but  It  Is  more 
difficult  while  the  fighting  rages,  than  after 
It  has  been  halted. 

The  talks  In  Paris  are  getting  no  place. 
There  Is  no  sign  of  progress.  But  Vietnam  Is 
not  Isolated  from  the  larger  problems  of 
Southeast  Asia — from  the  problems  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

We  should,  therefore,  call  for  a  conference 
on  the  over-all  problems  of  this  area  known 
as  Indochina.  This  should  be  an  Asian  con- 
ference, and  not  a  European  conference  try- 
ing to  impose  European  solutions  on  Asian 
problems. 

It  is  time  that  we  and  other  Western 
Prowers  realize  that  these  Asians  are  no  longer 
wards  of  Western  colonial  powers.  We  should 
recognize  not  only  their  weaknesses,  but  also 
their  apparent  strengths — the  desire,  ca- 
pacity, and  ability  to  govern  themselves. 

We  should  make  it  crystal  clear  that  we 
will  abide  with  the  outcome  of  these  political 
negotiations.  Accordingly,  we  must  forth- 
rlghtly  face  the  possibility  of  an  Indochina 
in  the  sphere  of  Infiuence  of  Hanoi. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  policy  Is  not  without 
risks.  But  neither  Is  the  current  policy — a 
policy  with  no  end  in  sight  after  nearly  a 
decade  of  fighting. 

Throughout  most  of  my  years  In  public 
life,  I  have  wrestled  In  my  own  mind  and 
conscience  with  the  problem.  I  have  joined 
Presidents  and  bishops,  ais  well  as  military 
men.  In  support  of  some  of  our  actions.  I 
hope  that  I  have  learned — that  we  have  all 
learned — from  this  tragic  experience.  I  hope 
that  we  as  individuals  have  learned  more 
humility — and  also  that  we  have  learned 
some  humility  as  a  Nation. 

This  knowledge  will  serve  us  and  mankind 
well  In  the  yecu:^   ahead. 


A   RICH   ENVIRONMENTAL  LEGACY 
IN  ALASKA  CAN  BE  INSURED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  problems  facing  our 
Nation  today  is  the  question  of  how  we 
may  make  suflScient  use  of  the  great  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and, 
at  the  same  time,  preserve  and  insure 
a  rich  environmental  leg£u:y  for  our  own 
and  succeeding  generations. 

A  great  debate  over  this  question  has 
been  carried  on  at  all  levels  of  Qovem- 
ment,  in  the  media,  and  has  even  reached 
into  the  campus  and  the  home.  As  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  Alaska,  and 
as  a  resident  and  frequent  beholder  of 
its  natural  beauty,  I  have  been  de^ly 
concerned  with  this  problem  said  have 
been  active  both  as  a  participant  and  as 
an  auditor  of  the  debate. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  at 
least  one  company  In  one  recent  situa- 
tion foimd  a  viable  and  workable  answer 
to  this  problem,  a  solution  which  should 
be  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  Alaska  while 
having  a  minimal  present  and  future  im- 
pact upon  the  ecology. 

This  solution  is  described  in  a  recent 
U.S.  district  court  decision  in  Alaska, 
Sierra  Club  against  Hardin,  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  sought  to  have  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber in  Alaska's  Tongass  National  Forest 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  declared  In- 
valid. There  is  an  aspect  to  this  decision 
which  will  be  most  reassuring  to  aU  of 
us  who  have  sought  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  use  and  simultaneously 
protect  the  environment  of  Alaska.  The 
court's  decision  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ants was  based  to  a  significant  degree 


upon  the  fact  that  the  company  purchas- 
ing the  timber,  U.S.  Plywood-Champion 
Papers,  Inc.,  had  selected  and  retained 
a  "blue-ribbon  panel  of  conservation- 
ists" to  supervise  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  company's  mill  which  would  have 
the  least  environmental  Impact. 
In  the  language  of  the  court: 
.  .  .  U.  S.  p.  (U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Pa- 
pers) had  expended  substantial  sums  to  In- 
sure that  the  Impact  of  the  mill  would  be 
minimized  by  comprehensive  site  planning 
and  the  most  advanced  technology  available. 
The  mill  site  selection  was  supervised  by  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  of  conaervatlonlsts  select- 
ed from  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A  specially  commissioned  field 
study  sponsored  by  U.8.P.  resulted  In  a 
seventy  page  technical  report  published  In 
November  of  1969  by  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Science  of  the  University  of  Alaska.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  In  investigation  by  federal  ex- 
perts would  have  been  more  comprehensive 
and  unbiased. 

Considering  the  Impressive  credentials  of 
the  U.S.P.  panel  of  environmental  experts 
assigned  to  the  project,  the  high  quality  of 
Its  research  product,  the  advanced  stage  of 
planning  as  of  January  1,  1970,  and  the  ex- 
orbitant cost  of  any  further  delay,  the  For- 
est Service  was  Justified  in  Its  reliance  upon 
U.8.P.'6  environmental  studies. 

In  its  conclusions,  the  court  adds: 
The  Forest  Service  was  Justified  In  relying 
on  the  environmental  Impact  Investigation 
conducted  by  U.S.P.,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances the  Act  was  complied  with  "to  the 
fullest  extent  possible." 

The  decision  includes  the  names  of  the 
members  of  this  blue-ribbon  panel,  and 
I  would  like  to  cite  them  here,  as  they 
are  a  most  impressive  group  of  environ- 
mental scientists.  They  are:  Dr.  Donald 
J.  Zinn,  professor  of  zoology.  University 
of  Rhode  Island;  Dr.  R.  Van  Cleve,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Fisheries,  University  of 
Washington;  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold, 
professor  of  forestry  and  zoology,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley;  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Cain,  professor  of  natural  resources. 
University  of  Michigan;  and  Dr,  Ian  Mc- 
Tagart,  dean  of  graduate  studies.  Uni- 
versity of  British  Colimibia. 

Certainly,  U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Pa- 
pers, which  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  leading 
forest  products  companies,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  foresight  in  selecting  and 
using  this  panel  of  eminent  conserva- 
tionists. In  the  first  place,  they  have 
foimd  a  viable  solution — one  acceptable 
to  a  Federal  court — ^to  the  development 
of  one  of  Alaska's  great  natural  re- 
soimses.  However,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
the  company  has  demonstrated  that 
through  the  right  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween industry  and  people  who  under- 
stand the  environment,  Alaska  and  our 
Nation  can,  indeed,  progress  while  pre- 
serving and  ensuring  the  protection  of 
our  natiu'al  beauty  and  our  resources. 


EVENTS  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
have  watched  with  deep  concern  the 
events  of  the  past  2  months  In  Pakistan. 
We  watched  first  as  the  OoTemment  of 
Pakistan,  reportedly  with  considerable 
disregard  for  human  life,  suppressed 
those  in  East  Bengal  who  favored  either 
a  looser  confederation  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  country  or  complete  separation. 
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We  read  that  the  West  Pakistan  armed 
forces  employed  arms  we  had  given  or 
sold  them  on  credit  to  kill  their  fellow 
countrymen.  We  watched  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  political  party  which  won  a  ma- 
jority In  all  Pakistan  In  a  freely  contested 
election  was  destroyed— Its  members 
Jailed  or  killed. 

And  after  that  we  watched  in  the  hope 
that  the  Pakistan  Government  would  be- 
gin to  make  genuine  efforts  at  reconcili- 
ation with  the  people  of  East  Bengal.  We 
waited  in  the  hope  that  that  Oovem- 
ment,  to  which  we  have  given  nearly  $4 
billion  in  economic  aid  alone,  would  un- 
dertake serious  relief  efforts  In  the  after- 
math of  the  fighting. 

For  many  weeks  that  Government  in- 
sisted that  no  outside  relief  assistance 
was  necessary.  Despite  continuous  re- 
ports from  East  Pakistan  of  disrupted 
commimications  and  potential  starva- 
tion, despite  a  flow  of  refugees  from  East 
Bengal  across  the  Indian  border,  that 
Government  insisted  that  all  had.  in 
fact,  returned  to  normal.  In  the  face  of 
such  divergences  between  official  assur- 
ances and  reports  from  the  field,  I  have 
made  known  my  concern  regarding  the 
relief  effort  being  made  in  East  Pakistan. 
Seversd  weeks  ago  I  and  several  other 
Senators  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  urging  that  he  instruct  our 
representative  to  the  Pakistan  aid  con- 
sortium to  withhold  further  economic  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan  until  international 
inspection  provided  assurance  that  re- 
lief needs  in  East  Bengal  were  truly  be- 
ing met.  Whether  such  a  step  was  taken 
still  remains  uncertain.  However,  the 
Pakistani  Government  has  finally  re- 
versed its  stand.  It  has  agreed  to  permit 
some  ofBclals  of  United  Nations  affiliated 
agencies  into  East  Pakistan. 

I  believe  our  Government  should  not 
intervene  in  internal  political  issues 
which  must  be  settled — h(vef  uUy  by  con- 
ciliatory means — among  the  people  of 
Pakistan  themselves.  But  we  do  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  our  aid  not  be 
used  to  exacerbate  the  problem.  We  have 
a  humanitarian  responsibility,  too,  re- 
garding relief.  I  beUeve  those  responsi- 
bilities must  be  actively  fulfilled. 

With  a  similar  view  in  mind  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law 
issued  a  statement  on  Tuesday  stressing 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and  vigor- 
ous relief  effort  in  East  Paldstan.  The 
statement  indicates  that  the  Pakistan 
Government's  intentions  toward  its  own 
people  are,  in  effect,  on  trial  now.  It 
indicates,  too,  that  attitudes  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  toward  future  economic  aid  to 
Pakistan  cannot  help  but  be  affected  by 
the  speed  and  authenticity  of  that  Gov- 
ernment's effort  to  succor  its  own  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  that  statement  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MCPL  UttGKS  Relief  for  East  Pakistan 
Washincton,  D.C.  May  26 — The  foUowlng 
Is  a  statement  endorsed  by  members  of  the 
World  Trade  and  Economic  AaalBtance  Com- 
mittee of  Ifemben  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law : 
We  welcome  the  annoimcement  that  the 


Government  of  Pakistan  is  prepared  to 
mount  a  relief  effort  in  East  Pakistan  and  Is 
seeking  aid  from  the  United  Nations  and 
several  countries. 

The  promise  of  this  report  must  soon  be- 
come a  reality,  since  emergency  relief  assist- 
ance Is  essential  If  the  famine  which  threat- 
ens in  the  East  Is  to  be  averted. 

The  evidence  Is  Increasingly  clear  that 
catastrophe  threatens  the  long-suffering 
people  of  East  Pakistan. 

It  may  not  occur  all  at  once.  Some  people 
may  die  sooner  and  some  later,  but  the  odds 
are  high  that  millions  of  lives  wUl  be  lost  In 
a  famine  of  Immeasurable  proportion  unless 
relief  efforts  begin  soon.  The  precedent  Is  cer- 
tainly there.  In  1943,  over  one  million  Ben- 
galls  died  In  a  major  Internal  famine  when 
transport  facilities  were  disrupted  by  the 
Second  World  War.  East  Pakistan  Is,  In  fact, 
chronically  short  of  food  and  has  been  heav- 
ily dependent  on  foreign  food  aid  during 
the  past  decade.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dense- 
ly populated  areas  In  the  world. 

There  are  serious  problems  Inherent  In 
mounting  the  major  relief  effort  that  is  re- 
quired. During  a  time  of  civil  strife,  feeding 
starving  people  may  be  a  political  act.  Such 
aid  may  be  misused. 

We  certainly  cannot  tell  the  Pakistanis 
what  to  do.  But  we  can  make  clear  our  urgent 
concern  that  every  possible  step  be  taken  to 
avert  mass  starvation. 

Various  claims  have  been  made  that  the 
situation  In  the  East  is  under  control,  but 
formidable  problems  still  remain. 

The  Civil  Administration  is  functioning 
normally  only  in  the  very  few  large  urban 
centers.  In  the  rural  areas  and  district  level 
towns  day  to  day  administration  was  ad- 
versely affected  by  widespread  defections  of 
Bengali  civil  servants.  In  addition,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  cyclone  of  last  year  have  no 
food  and  the  hardships  they  suffered  have 
not  been  significantly  alleviated  in  the  in- 
terim period  between  the  beginning  of  cy- 
clone relief  efforts  In  November  1970  and  the 
outbreak  of  disturbances  in  March  of  this 
year. 

Although  sufficient  stocks  for  perhaps  two 
months  may  exist  in  these  urban  areas,  over 
80^--  of  the  population  lives  in  ihe  country- 
side. 

Transportation  facilities  (and  medical 
health  services)  have  been  crucially  dis- 
rupted by  the  fighting  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  civil  strife.  The  major  railway  bridge 
on  the  road  that  connects  Chlttagong  Port 
(the  primary  entry  port  for  shipments  of 
foodgralns)  with  Dacca,  the  capital,  and 
all  points  north  has  been  destroyed.  It  will 
be  six  months  before  It  can  be  rebuilt. 

Vehicles  provided  for  cyclone  relief  ef- 
forts have  been  appropriated  by  the  Central 
Government  Army  for  military  purposes. 
These  vehicles  were  originally  provided  by 
many  countries  bilaterally  and  by  interna- 
tional relief  organizations  for  relief  pur- 
poses. 

The  U.S.  has  already  reacted  favorably 
to  the  request  of  the  Indian  Government 
for  assistance  In  caring  for  the  estimated 
3  million  Pakistani  refugees  who  have 
crossed  the  border  into  the  Indian  states  of 
West  Bengal.  Assam  and  Trlpura.  Their  need 
l3  great  and  the  Indian  Government  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  cope  with  It  alone. 
The  special  social  and  political  problems 
their  presence  poses  for  that  Government 
are  considerable  and  we  should  not  under- 
estimate them. 

It  is  because  we  recognize  how  much  needs 
to  be  done  that  we  welcome  the  new  position 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan  in  re- 
questing international  relief  assistance. 

There  is  no  wish  In  Congress  to  withhold 
economic  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  if  appropriate  and  necessary  relief 
measures  are  being  taken. 

But  there  must  not  be  another  Biafra. 
No  one  will  know,  until  it  is  too  late,  the 


dimensions  of  the  disaster  which  could  occur 
in  East  Pakistan  without  concerted  action 
now.  No  one  will  know  how  many  children 
win  die — or  how  many  of  them  will  grow  up 
with  minds  stunted  because  of  protein  dep- 
rivation during  the  crucial  years  of  earlv 
childhood. 

We  take  no  position  on  the  independence 
of  East  Pakistan  or  on  the  political  demands 
of  the  Bengalis,  though  we  hope  for  some 
resolution  short  of  further  violence. 

But  we  do  take  the  position  that  people 
should  be  saved  from  starvation  and  pesti- 
lence, regardless  of  political  factors. 

We  intend  to  watch  closely  the  events  of 
the  coming  weeks  in  East  Pakistan.  We  hope 
that  the  Government  authorities  there  will 
continue  to  move  in  the  right  direction — and 
move  with  the  despatch  the  situation  re- 
quires— In  pursuing  a  humanitarian  relief 
program  for  all  the  people  of  East  Pakistan. 

U.S.  economic  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  has  been  suspended  since 
the  outbreak  of  civil  disturbance  In  the  East 
at  the  end  of  March.  The  position  of  the 
Congress  on  further  economic  assistance  to 
Pakistan  will,  of  course,  be  affected  by  the 
alacrity  and  progress  of  relief  efforts  in  the 
East. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale.  Congressman  Peter 
FYellnghuysen,  Congressman  Michael  Har- 
rington, Congressman  Parren  Mitchell,  Con- 
gressman John  Moss.  Congressman  Thomas 
Rees,  Congressman  James  Scheuer,  Congress- 
man Charles  Whalen. 


RECENT  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
MAGNUSON  ON  OUR  RELATIONS 
WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson)  delivered  an 
address  in  Seattle  before  the  spring  re- 
union of  the  Seattle  Scottish  Rite  on 
May  22.  on  the  subject,  "China,  a  Chance 
for  a  Change." 

In  his  prepared  remarks,  Senator 
Magnuson  points  to  the  readiness  of 
President  Nixon  to  take  the  intiative  for 
improving  relations  with  China,  and 
Senator  Magnuson  outlines  certain  areas 
in  the  field  of  international  trade,  health, 
and  peaceful  exchanges  which  both 
China  and  the  United  States  should 
explore  as  steps  for  advancing  the  cause 
of  international  peace  and  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries. 

Senator  Magnuson  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  encouraging  the  development  of 
East-West  trade  and  for  improving  our 
relations  with  China.  His  views  are 
thoughtful  and  timely,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  recent  address  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Magnuson)  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

China:  A  Chance  for  Change 
(By  Senator  Warren  G.  Maonuson) 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  address  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  Rite.  I  am  famUlar  with 
your  organization  in  some  detail,  having  par- 
ticipated often  in  various  of  Its  activities  over 
the  years. 

But  additionally.  I  wanted  to  come  here 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  subject 
that  is  of  Immense  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  Its  future  in  the  world  commu- 
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nlty,  and  of  Importance  to  you  as  concerned 
citizens  of  Washington  State  and  this  na- 
tion. 

The  subject  is  the  relationship  oif  the 
United  States  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China. 

Until  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  was  referred  to  by  politi- 
cians and  the  media  as  "Red  China."  Plng- 
Pong  diplomacy  has  now  made  it  respectable 
to  address  that  nation  by  Its  national  title: 
The  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Call  it  what  you  will,  China  is  a  nation 
of  800  million  people  that  is  Just  as  real  as 
Mount  Rainier  and  Just  as  much  an  inescap- 
able factor  In  our  lives  as  the  present  sorry 
state  of  our  economy. 

Over  the  years — about  15  of  them  to  be 
exact — I  have  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able pKDlltlcal  criticism  because  of  my  ad- 
vocacy that  the  United  States  take  its  head 
out  of  the  sand  and  recognize  the  reality 
of  mainland  China. 

For  15  years  I  have  urged  that  peaceful 
trade  in  nonstrateglc  Items  with  China 
would  be  to  our  advantage  and  further  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

I  am  sure  a  few  of  you  have  seen  some  of 
the  literature  attacking  my  patriotism  as 
well  as  my  Judgment  on  this  issue — It  flour- 
ishes about  once  every  six  years,  Just  when 
I  am  seeking  reelection. 

But  last  month,  half  a  dozen  ping-pong 
players  with  a  strong  assist  from  Premier 
Chou-En  lal  and  President  Nixon  redeemed 
my  patriotism  for  the  doubters  and  made 
some  of  my  previous  pronouncements  words 
of  prophecy. 

But  my  purpose  this  evening  Is  not  to  say 
"I  told  you  so".  Let's  get  down  to  substance 
and  talk  about  the  merits  and  the  guide- 
lines of  a  responsible  and  productive  rela- 
tionship with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

There  are  certain  basic  premises  that  we 
must  recognize  and  always  keep  In  mind: 

1.  The  political  system  of  mainland  China 
totally  repudiates  the  basic  concepts  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  to  which  this  nation  and  all 
democratic  institutions  must  and  should 
adhere.  And  I  oppose  Communism  in  any 
form  or  guise. 

2.  The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  must  be 
considered  a  sklllftU  and  devoted  adversary 
of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  world 
affairs. 

3.  It  is  against  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  In  any  manner  which  tends 
to  bolster  China's  strategic  strength  or  mili- 
tary power. 

4.  We  are  totally  Justified  and  prudent  in 
being  skeptical  of  the  motives  of  mainland 
China  and  we  must  recognize  that  China  for 
Its  own  reasons  of  national  security  must  no 
doubt  view  this  nation  with  a  similar  lack 
of  trust. 

With  these  premises  In  mind,  let  us  focus 
for  a  few  minutes  on  our  previous  China 
policy  under  a  harsh  light  and  realistically 
Judge  its  wisdom  and  effectiveness. 

In  1949,  the  armies  of  Mao  Tse-Tung, 
routed  the  nationalist  Chinese  and  gained 
control  of  the  mainland.  In  November  of 
19,50,  Chinese  armies  swarmed  over  the  Yalu 
River  separating  North  from  South  Korea, 
and  for  the  first  and  up  to  now  only  time, 
clashed  with  American  forces.  By  1954  they 
had  withdrawn. 

We  viewed  China,  not  unreasonably,  as  an 
enemy  and  aggressor  and  a  threat  not  only  to 
her  non-Communist  neighbors,  but  to  world 
peace.  Accordingly,  we  proceeded  to  encircle 
her,  pursuing  a  policy  of  containment  with 
a  chain  of  military  bases  extending  through 
South  Korea,  Okinawa  and  Taiwan,  to  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand. 

Diplomatically,  we  not  only  refused  to 
recognize  the  government  In  Peking,  but 
iitlUzed  our  military  and  economic  power  to 
convince  our  allies  to  withhold  recognition. 
And  we  manned  the  barricades  of  the  United 


Nations  to  prevent  the  admission  of  Red 
China. 

We  established  a  total  embargo  on  Slno- 
Amerlcan  trade  and  sought  to  force  our  al- 
lies to  do  the  same. 

Cherishing  the  illusion  of  our  own  power 
which  followed  our  victories  in  World  War 
II  we  expected  the  Peking  political  regime 
to  shrivel  up  and  collapse.  I  even  had  hoped 
it  would.  So  far.  It  hasnt  happened. 

So  with  inflexlblUty,  we  maintained  the 
same  basic  policy  for  two  decades,  while 
one  by  one  our  allies  faced  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  China. 

We  sought  diplomatic  isolation  of  China. 
Today  it  Is  we  who  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly Isolated  from  vast  numbers  of  the  world's 
peoples  who  view  us  as  the  one  holding  up 
self-determination  for  that  nation. 

Plfty-nlne  nations  In  the  world  presently 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  or  recognize 
mainland  China.  Of  these,  7  are  members 
of  NATO  and  among  our  closest  allies:  Brit- 
ain, Canada,  Italy,  Prance,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  the  Netherlands.  Eight  non-Com- 
munist nations  have  extended  recognition 
to  China  within  the  last  two  years. 

We  believed  in  isolating  China  from  World 
Trade.  China's  foreign  trade  has  now  reached 
$4  billion  annually.  Through  1960  three 
quarters  of  China's  trade  was  with  other 
Communist  states.  Today  Japan  and  West 
Germany  are  China's  chief  trading  partners, 
followed  closely  by  Britain,  Australia,  and 
Canada. 

In  1969,  Slno-Japanese  trade  amounted  to 
$625  million.  The  Japanese  view  the  China 
market  as  one  of  great  potential,  as  the 
Chinese  economy  continues  to  develop,  and 
its   market   for   Imports   accelerates. 

With  the  exception  of  a  narrowing  list  of 
strategic  items,  that  embargo  is  not  work- 
ing. China  can  import  from  Europe  and 
Japan  virtually  everything  it  wants  or  needs. 
The  embargo  Is  successful  only  in  depriv- 
ing American  businessmen  and  farmers  of 
access  to  the  China  market — and  In  reinforc- 
ing Chinese  hostility  and  suspicion. 

So  maybe,  Just  maybe,  there  are  better 
alternatives. 

Maybe  twenty  years  of  uncompromising, 
twenty  years  of  embargo,  twenty  years  of 
encirclement  and  containment,  or  cold  war 
rhetoric  have  left  us  less  secure  than  we 
might  have  been. 

Though  at  the  time  it  appeared  a  reason- 
able policy,  we  are  now  living  in  a  changing 
world.  Today  we  are  testing  the  waters  of 
change,  and  our  modest  steps  have  elicited  a 
response  in  kind  from  Peking.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  mere  admission  of  a  Table 
Tennis  Team  to  China,  but  the  extraordi- 
nary welcome  that  signaled  a  new  opening 
for   some   sensible   approaches   to   Peking. 

You  and  I  know  that  it  is  not  sentiment 
that  moves  hostile  regimes  toward  accom- 
modation, although  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
fact  that  life  Itself  has  a  tenuous  hold  on 
this  planet  in  the  nuclear  age.  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  mere  sentiment.  Realistically, 
it  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  mutual 
benefit  that  moves  governments  as  well  as 
man  And  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  civil  Slno-Amerlcan  relations  can  be  of 
profound  significance. 

In  the  geopolitical  framework,  there  is  a 
clear  benefit  In  strengthening  the  Chinese- 
American  axis  of  the  Sovlet-Chlnese-Ameri- 
can  triangle.  In  1949,  at  the  Inception  of  our 
China  policy,  we  perceived  mainland  Chi- 
nese quite  accurately  as  Soviet  fueled  and 
dominated.  Today  the  Independence  of  China 
from  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  development  of  normal  relations  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States  may  well 
tend  to  restrain  Soviet  foreign  adventtires, 
particularly  In  the  Far  East.  As  for  current 
negotiations  on  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, to  exclude  China  with  its  home  grown 
nuclear  capacity,  from  such  talks  Is  attempt- 


ing to  assemble  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  while  exclud- 
ing a  third  of  the  pieces. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Immediate  mutual 
benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  a  sharing  of 
experience  and  techniques  In  aolrlng  the 
problems  of  20th  century  survival:  health, 
housing,  population  density,  education, 
transportation,  compatible  resource  develop- 
ment and  anti-pollution  techniques. 

While  China  remains  in  many  ways  indus- 
trially primitive  who  can  say  that  we  cannot 
benefit  In  unlmaglned  ways  from  the  lessons 
it  Is  learning  in  coping  with  the  care  and 
feeding  of  800  million  people — coping,  let's 
face  it,  far  more  successfully  in  material 
terms  than  any  densely  populated  nation  In 
the  world. 

I  am  told  that  the  Chinese  have  made 
sharp  advances  in  medical  research  and,  per- 
haps more  significantly,  they  have  developed 
techniques  for  bringing  basic  medical  care 
simply  and  economically  to  even  the  most 
primitive  and  Isolated  communltlea.  WhUe 
our  own  agricultural  techniques  remain  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  modern  western  world. 
China,  too.  has  been  able  to  move  from 
chronic  famine  to  food  surplus  In  several 
basic  crops.  Surely  the  sharing  of  agricul- 
tural and  conservation  techniques  will  not 
prove  a  one-sided  venture. 

While  the  centralized  manipulation  of  and 
control  of  thought  and  behavior  are  of- 
fensive to  our  cherished  concepts  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
our  social  scientists  and  educators  can  gain 
extraordinary  insights  into  the  human  con- 
dition from  observing  closely  such  strenuous 
experiments  as  the  movement  of  Chinese 
umversity  students  from  the  cities  to  rtu-al 
areas  and  the  Integration  of  work  and  study. 

Of  course,  our  technology  can  be  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  the  Chinese  people  in  areas 
which  have  little  bearing  upon  the  military 
or  strategic  capacity  of  the  Peking  regime. 
For  example,  in  Tacoma.  Washington,  we 
have  a  firm  that  has  pioneered  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  technology  of  prestressed  con- 
crete for  a  variety  of  purposes  including 
housing.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  Chinese 
could  benefit  from  knowledge  of  the  un- 
classified technology  Involved  In  thu  tech- 
nique? It  there  any  doubt  that  out  of  any 
such  exchanges  new  markets  for  American 
technology  and  "know  how"  would  logically 
fiow,  unless  inhibited  by  self-imposed  trade 
barriers? 

Of  course,  trade  Is  the  traditional  avenue 
of  mutual  benefit  among  nations.  Despite 
the  economic  buffetings  we  have  suffered  this 
year,  Washington  remains  a  great  exporting 
state.  Our  port  operations  have  expanded 
an  average  of  12 '7  in  each  of  the  past  ten 
years.  Yet  we  have  been  handicapped  by  the 
off-limits  signs  which  we  ourselves  have 
posted  upon  one  of  our  greatest  potential 
traditional  trading  partners,  mainland 
China.  And  now  we  are  faced  with  the  need 
to  overcome  the  20  year  handicap  which  we 
have  imposed  upon  ourselves,  as  against  our 
European  and  .\sian  trading  competitors.  If 
we  overcome  the  handicap  we  can  begin  to 
realize  the  economic  benefit  from  having  the 
closest  U.S.  ports  to  the  Orient  and  China. 

Today  China  represents  a  strong  potential 
market  for  food  grains,  chemical  fertilizers, 
certain  types  of  metals  and  a  wide  range  of 
machinery  products.  However,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  manufactured  fertilizer  and  ad- 
vanced producer  goods  China  Is  capable  of 
fulfilling  her  needs  from  her  present  trading 
partners.  Thus,  the  mere  dropping  of  trade 
barriers  will  not  propel  us  Into  the  China 
market.  It  will  take  an  aggressive  and  com- 
petitive sales  effort  against  strong  and  en- 
trenched competition.  That  Ls  precisely  the 
kind  of  challenge  which  Yankee  traders  have 
met  successfully  In  the  past. 

Aside  from  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  China  our  share  in  the  volume 
of  third  country  trade  with  China  has  sig- 
nificant potential,  once  trade  controls   are 
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liberalized.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
now  authorized  the  use  of  U.S.  origin  com- 
modities or  materials  as  comp>onenta  in  cer- 
tain farm  products  destined  for  mainland 
China.  Thus,  last  year  General  Motors  sold  80 
truck  engines  to  an  Italian  company  for  ex- 
port to  China  as  a  component  of  Italian  dump 
trucks.  As  yet  minimal,  this  third  country 
market  promises  substantial  future  business. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  change.  While  winding 
down  the  Indo-Chlna  war,  the  President,  to 
his  great  credit,  has  indicated  a  readiness  to 
take  the  initiative  and  to  respond  to  signals 
of  reciprocity  from  Peking  by  dismantling 
the  structure  of  embargo  and  discrimination 
against  normal  nonstrateglc  trade  with 
China. 

I  believe  it  is  up  to  each  of  us,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  to  contribute  to  the 
forming  of  a  new  constructive  and  realistic 
China  policy. 

To  this  end,  I  have  recently  conferred  at 
length  with  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  who 
shares  my  belief  In  the  need  for  new  direc- 
tions in  our  China  policy. 

In  January  I  created  In  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  a  new  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  whose  first 
assigned  task  Is  an  exploration  of  the  po- 
tential for  trade  with   mainland  China. 

I  have  also  proposed  and  the  Senate  has 
unatdmously  endorsed,  a  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  World  Environmental  Insti- 
tute to  serve  as  a  pool  of  knowledge  and 
talent  on  environmental  problems,  to  which 
all  nations  will  have  equal  access.  It  was  an 
express  objective  of  this  proposal  that  China 
not  be  excluded. 

We  are  working  with  the  organizers  of  the 
World  Environment  Conference  scheduled 
to  be  held  under  the  ausplcea  of  the  United 
Nations  In  Stockholm  in  the  summer  of 
1973  to  assure  that  nations  who  are  not 
mem.bers  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  will  be  extended 
invitations  to  participate. 

In  my  work  in  the  Senate  as  Chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
E:ducatlon  and  Welfare,  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  with  Its 
primary  Interest  In  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  commerce,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
potential  for  a  new  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  Chinese  exists. 

To  our  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  the  world 
we  can  re-dlscover  one-third  of  the  world's 
population.  And  there  Is  ao  much  we  can 
share  that  would  not  detract  from  our  se- 
curity, yet  enrich  our  nation  and  the 
multitude  of  millions  that  live  across  the 
Pacific  in  China. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
that  considers  all  appropriations  for  health, 
education  and  welfare  I  have  a  deep  and — 
due  to  events  In  my  own  family — personal 
commitment  to  the  goal  for  finding  a  cure 
for  cancer. 

Of  late  there  has  been  considerable  poli- 
tical rhetoric  about  the  importance  of  a 
moon  shot  approach  to  finding  a  cure  for 
cancer.  Surely  we  should  Intensify  our  ef- 
forts and  there  is  much  we  can  do  In  co- 
operation with  other  nations.  Would  It  not 
be  a  great  service  to  hiimanlty  as  well  as  a 
safe  and  prudent  national  effort  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  other  nations  such  as 
China  in  a  common  effort  of  pooled  research 
and  resources  to  wipe  this  dread  disease  from 
the  earth? 

There  are  so  many  dread  disasters  that 
mar  the  fabric  of  society!  Why  cannot  na- 
tions of  different  j>olltlcal  persuasion  find 
a  common  and  peaceful  bond  In  the  effort  to 
rid  all  nations  of  tragically  high  Infant  mor- 
tality rates,  or  the  deforming  menace  of 
Ruebella  (German  Measles)?  Even  though 
a  nation  may  be  our  adversary  for  purposes 
of  national  security  can  it  not  be  our  ally  in 
a  war  against  disease? 


In  recent  years  our  nation  has  learned 
more  about  transportation  safety  than  any 
nation  In  the  world.  Yet  there  is  much  more 
to  be  learned — 65,000  people  a  yecu'  are  still 
dying  on  our  highways.  And  while  we  have 
the  safest  airline  system  In  the  world,  even 
that  can  be  Improved  upon  by  better  air 
traffic  control  systems  and  landing  aids. 

We  surely  do  not  wish  the  Chinese  any 
success  In  the  race  for  might  In  this  world, 
but  Is  It  Important  to  our  national  security 
that  their  citizens  have  a  high  risk  of  death 
or  Injiuy  on  their  highways  or  airways? 
These  present  productive  aree£  for  exchange 
and  export  of  technology. 

Similarly,  we  are  learning  much  more 
about  farming  the  seas  to  provide  foods  and 
medicines  for  the  world.  It  cannot  patslbly 
be  Importaint  to  our  national  security  that 
people  die  In  China  or  elsewhere  from  mal- 
nutrition. Are  we  the  kind  of  people  that 
could  knowingly  seek  political  advantage 
from  such  an  awful  fact? 

Surely  It  Ls  possible  to  work  cooperatively 
with  China  and  other  nations  in  exploring 
what  science  can  do  to  find  food  from  the  sea 
for  hungry  children. 

In  the  common  effort  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems we  might  learn  to  live  with  political 
diversity  in  the  world  community.  We  pride 
ourselves  in  having  a  national  society  in 
which  diversity  Is  welcomed  and  respected 
as  solid  evidence  that  we  are  in  fact  a  free 
people.  We  must  learn  to  exist  with  political 
diversity  In  our  world  community. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  If  we  can  move 
ahead  with  peaceful  exchange  In  non-stra- 
tegic matters  such  as  health  care,  transpor- 
tation, environmental  control  and  trade,  that 
we  may  find  such  efforts  are  successful  and 
productive  methods  of  asserting  our  influ- 
ence In  the  world  community. 

War  Is  no  longer  a  very  acceptable  or  even 
successful  method  of  securing  International 
objectives.  I  hope  no  one  is  surprised  or  dis- 
appointed that  we  may  be  emerging  as  a 
more  civilized  nation  looking  upon  war  as  a 
last  resort  rather  than  an  automatic  response 
to  conflict. 

If  we  really  want  to  compete  for  world 
leadership  and  Influence  let  us  Intervene 
with  trade,  and  technological  exchange  and 
sound  ideas  for  tidvanclng  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  humans.  That  is  so  much  better  and 
so  much  more  consistent  with  the  will  of 
our  people  than  killing  and  maiming  and 
then  footing  a  large  tax  bill  to  try  to  patch 
things  up  again. 

Now  I  an.  not  naive  and  I  am  keeping  in 
mind  the  basic  harsh  facts  about  China  that 
I  outlined  earlier.  I  understand  that  whether 
we  want  bloodshed  and  war  Is  not  always 
a  decision  we  alone  can  make.  Thus  as  it 
takes  two  sides  for  war  It  also  takes  two 
sides  for  peace.  But  If  we  at  least  show  that 
we  are  willing  to  try  peace — without  letting 
down  our  guard — we  might  start  a  new  way 
of  living  for  pec^le  all  over  the  world. 

President  Kennedy  In  his  last,  perhaps 
most  significant  major  address,  a  "strategy 
for  Peace"  delivered  in  June  of  1963,  spoke  of 
a  need  to  alter  our  relations  with  the  states 
of  the  Communist  world  to  seek  out  areas  of 
common  Interest  and  mutual  benefit.  His 
words  have  not  lost  their  point  and  I  would 
close  my  speech  with  President  Kennedys 
words: 

"Let  us  not  be  blind  to  our  differences — 
but  let  us  also  direct  our  attention  to  our 
common  interests  and  to  the  means  by  which 
those  differences  can  be  resolved.  And  If 
we  cannot  end  now  our  differences  at  least 
we  can  help  make  the  world  safe  for  di- 
versity. For,  In  the  final  analysis  our  most 
basic  right  Is  that  we  all  Inhabit  this  small 
planet.  We  all  breathe  the  same  air.  we  all 
chertsh  our  children's  future.  And  we  are  all 
mortal." 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
DR.  GORDON  W.  BLACKWELL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  the  dlstingtiished 
president  of  P*urman  University,  Green- 
ville, S.C.,  delivered  the  commencement 
address  during  recent  graduation  exer- 
cises at  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill.  S.C, 
on  May  9, 1971. 

Dr.  Blackwell  is  noted  for  his  outstand- 
ing administrative  capability  and  his  ac- 
complishments at  Furman  University. 
His  remarks  reflect  his  keen  insight  into 
the  processes  of  education  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  commencement  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Winthrop  College  Commencement  Address 

BY  Gordon  W.  Blackwkll,  Peesidemt,  Fux- 

MAN  UNIVERSrTY 

President  Davis  and  I  have  several  things 
in  common.  We  both  flatter  each  other  In 
public.  We  both  spent  happy  years  at  the 
Florida  State  University.  We  both  have 
headed  distinguished  public  colleges  for 
women.  Your  president  Is  doing  a  great  Job 
here  at  Winthrop.  He  Is  an  outstanding  ed- 
ucator. 

Finally,  President  Davis  and  I  share  the 
distinction  of  having  survived  'n  our  present 
respective  positions  somewhat  beyond  the 
current  average  tenure  for  college  presidents 
which  Is  five  years.  This  may  actually  be  the 
greatest  feat  of  all ! 

I  am  always  pleased  to  participate  In  a 
commencement,  for  here  we  have  dramatized 
the  progress  of  young  people  In  their  educa- 
tion. At  commencement  time  we  recognize 
that  our  nation  has  no  need  for  young  men 
and  women  fitted  all  to  the  same  pattern, 
content  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  a  prosperous 
conformity.  Educators  and  students  must  be 
aware  that  these  times  require  creative  peo- 
ple— Individuals  with  independent  minds — 
individuals  who  seek  the  truth — Individuals 
who  can  and  will  meet  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities of  the  future  with  vigor,  with 
Imagination,  with  courage. 

There  is  a  statement  which  I  am  sure  you 
graduates  have  heard  around  here,  but  I  shall 
repeat  it  for  your  parents  and  friends.  Almost 
a  century  ago  Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  Illus- 
trious crusader  for  women's  education  In 
North  Carolina,  was  wont  to  say:  "Educate 
a  man  and  you  educate  an  individual;  ed- 
ucate a  woman  and  you  educate  a  family." 
Truer  words  were  never  spoken. 

And  how  would  Dr.  Mclver  react  to  the 
women's  liberation  movement  if  he  were  here 
today?  Of  course,  I  dont  know  but  it  is 
Interesting  to  speculate,  perhaps  a  look  at 
some  basic  trends  with  reference  to  women 
In  American  society  will  help  give  perspec- 
tive. 

Well,  first  off  we  can  say  that  there  are 
more  women  than  men  since  women  live 
longer,  a  baby  girl  born  today  has  a  life 
expectancy  of  74  years. 

Especially  In  the  cities  does  the  single 
woman  predominate.  She  is  enjoying  Inde- 
pendence at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly. 
She  will  usually  have  her  own  apartment, 
even  when  remaining  In  her  home  town.  She 
wants  independence  early  and  generally  gats 
It.  Apartments  and  vacation  cruises  for 
"singles"  are  the  in-thlng  these  days. 

Another  trend  has  been  for  more  and  more 
American  women  to  work  outside  the  home. 
In  1890  Governor  Ben  TlUman  recommended 
that  South  Carolina  should  have  a  state  col- 
lege for  women  and  so  we  have  Winthrop 
College.  In  that  same  year.  1890.  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  American  women  were  work- 
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ing;  today  the  proportion  is  nearer  one-half. 
With  women  earning  $36  bUllon  yearly  in 
salaries  and  wages,  women  are  entering  tech- 
nical occupations  and  the  professions  with 
increasing  frequency.  Furthermore,  one  of 
every  two  wives  with  husband  present  and 
children  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age  are 
worltlng. 

In  1890  the  average  age  of  a  mother  when 
the  youngest  child  reached  six  years  was  38. 
By  the  early  1960's  it  had  dropped  to  33. 
Mothers  now  have  a  longer  p>otentlal  period 
in  which  to  follow  a  career  since  they  bear 
their  children  at  an  earlier  age. 

Furthermore,  women  have  accounted  for 
most  of  the  Increase  In  the  American  labor 
force  since  World  War  11.  For  example,  l>e- 
tween  1950  and  1970  the  female  lat)or  force 
increased  by  71  percent,  while  the  male  labor 
force  rose  only  18  percent. 

Also  the  more  education  a  woman  has,  the 
more  apt  she  Is  to  be  working.  About  three- 
fifths  of  the  3  million  women  college  grad- 
uates are  working  or  seeking  work.  Col- 
lege girls  today  will  work  not  three  or  five 
years  but  some  say  an  average  of  more  nearly 
25  years. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  lead  women 
to  work  In  Increasing  numbers.  Many  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  chit  chat  at  after- 
noon bridge  or  with  listening  to  the  peren- 
nial minutes  at  the  garden  club.  They  desire 
to  feel  prvxluctlve.  Many  want  to  keep  In- 
tellectually alive  and  consequently  they 
move  into  one  of  the  professions.  And  many 
families  find  It  difficult  to  make  ends  meet 
In  the  face  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  so  the 
wife  works  as  soon  as  the  youngest  child 
reaches  school  age. 

Moving  now  to  another  point,  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  American  communities  has 
significance  for  women.  The  local  oommunlty 
Is  the  social  milieu  In  which  women  play 
their  multiple  roles.  There  are  many  volun- 
tary organizations  in  every  community  and 
women  provide  most  of  the  leadership  for 
these  grouDS.  De  Tocquevllle  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  Charles  and  Mary  Beard  later,  noted 
that  Americans  are  great  "Joiners"  and  volun- 
teer workers.  The  number  and  variety  of  these 
organizations  are  a  source  of  wonderment  to 
visitors  from  abroad. 

An  analysis  of  Who's  Who  of  American 
Women  shows  that  by  far  the  largest  single 
grouping  is  notable  because  of  leadership  in 
voluntary  organizations.  Women  may  be  ex- 
pected to  play  increasingly  Important  parts 
In  these  local  groups.  And  these  groups  will 
play  an  increasingly  Important  part  in  pre- 
paring the  woman  of  tomorrow  to  make  the 
adjustments  that  tomorrow  will  demand. 

In  addition  to  gains  by  women  in  the  world 
of  work  and  in  voluntary  community  leader- 
ship, women  in  America  have  achieved  a 
large  measure  of  equality  of  opporunlty  with 
men  in  the  ballot.  In  family  life,  and  in  other 
Important  matters.  Women  cast  approximate- 
ly as  many  ballots  as  men  in  the  presidential 
elections.  Women  are  significant  as  stock- 
holders in  America's  great  corporations. 
Women  control  at  least  60  percent,  some  say 
as  high  as  85  p>ercent,  of  all  personal  expendi- 
tures. 

Progress  has  been  made  also  toward  equal- 
ity m  education.  For  example,  in  1890  less 
than  3.000  women  graduated  annually  from 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Eighty 
years  later  the  number  is  over  300,000,  and 
It  appears  certain  that  women  will  secure  a 
college  education  with  increasing  frequency 
in  the  future. 

But  what  has  been  the  significance  of 
all  these  changes  for  the  personality  develop- 
ment of  women?  Each  woman  faces  the 
necessity  of  charting  her  own  course  of 
development  somewhere  between  putty-like 
conformity  to  prescribed  cultural  norms  on 
the  one  hand  and  autonomous  personal  ac- 
tion on  the  other  hand  as  called  for  by 
women's  liberation.  In  American  society  the 
pressure  for  conformity  by  women  has  al- 
ways been  great,  varying  of  course  from  re- 


gion to  region,  from  conmiunity  to  commu- 
nity, and  among  different  social  strata,  and 
ethnic  groups.  But  the  problem  for  the  con- 
temporary wonuui  has  become  conformity  to 
what?  The  many  new  social  patterns  and  new 
aspirations  encouraged  by  women's  liberation 
provide  a  maze  of  multiple  statuses  and  roles 
fo  reach  woman,  often  involving  frustrating 
conflict. 

Her  probable  mobility  adds  to  the  com- 
plexities facing  her.  Changing  values  in  the 
society  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  keep  her 
social  moorings.  The  culture  and  social 
structure  do  not  provide  her  with  sufficient- 
ly clear  guidelines  and  high  predictability 
in  interpersonal  relations.  The  social  situa- 
tion is  not  clearly  defined  for  her.  Social  ad- 
justment often  proves  difficult.  According 
to  a  noted  sociologist  Robin  Williams,  "If 
such  disillusion  of  the  social  pattern  Involves 
values  central  to  the  person's  self-identity, 
the  shattering  of  stable  social  expectations 
seems  catastrophe  for  personality  integra- 
tion." It  Just  oould  be,  then,  that  the 
trends  I  have  noted  and  the  further  precipi- 
tate changes  called  for  by  women's  liberation 
may  constitute  a  mental  health  hazard  for 
the  very  people  the  movement  seeks  to  free. 

From  what  I  have  said.  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  objectives  of  education  for  women 
are  more  complex  than  for  men.  The  educa- 
tional needs  of  a  woman  relate  to  her  po- 
tential roles  as  bomemaker,  mother,  citl* 
zen,  worker,  and  an  attractively  intelligent, 
feminine  person.  If  a  career  becomes  a  recU- 
ity  for  a  woman,  as  we  have  seen  is  more 
and  more  frequently  happening,  the  career 
may  be  of  the  split  type  occupying  only  a 
brief  period  before  and  immediately  after 
marriage,  Uien  a  longer  period  after  the  chil- 
dren are  of  school  age.  Many  women  experi- 
ence the  two-way  stretch  of  home  and  Job 
In  tandem.  These  are  among  the  complexities 
of  the  adjustment  problem  of  women. 

A  study  of  sophomore  girls  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege some  years  ago  revealed  that  the  chief 
goal  of  most  of  them  was  to  marry  and  have 
their  3.7  children.  This  still  remains  the 
primary  objective  of  ooUega  women,  I  trust. 

Why  then  is  it  good  that  you  who  are  grad- 
uating today  have  successfully  completed  a 
college  education?  I  suggest,  first,  that  it  is 
good  because  you  who  have  experienced  a 
liberating  education  will  more  likely  have 
the  maturity,  the  serenity,  the  breadth  of 
interests  and  the  fundamental  sense  of  values 
which  are  required  in  the  effective  handling 
of  the  trying  responsibilities  of  motherhood 
and  homemaklng. 

Next,  in  your  role  as  responsible  citizens 
you  will  require  the  ability  to  discriminate 
between  the  significant  and  the  trivial,  the 
true  and  the  false,  the  relevant  and  the  ir- 
relevant, the  objective  and  the  biased.  As 
educated  women  you  stand  out  from  the  rest 
and  must  be  ready,  yes  eager,  to  assume  com- 
munity leadership. 

Furthermore,  Jn  view  of  occupational 
trends,  you  should  have  or  should  plan  to 
secure  the  preparation  for  work  at  levels 
commensurate  with  your  ovm  ix>tentlal.  You 
should  be  prepared  to  take  your  places  in 
the  many  professional  or  technical  positions 
which  are  now  open  to  women.  Especially 
has  the  profession  of  teaching  at  all  levels  of 
education  never  been  more  Important,  nor 
the  need  more  urgent  for  effective  teaching 
techniques  and  sound  mastery  of  subject 
matter. 

And  now  I  shall  conclude  with  an  excerpt 
from  a  radio  script,  "The  Educated  Woman," 
broadcast  by  CBJ3  a  few  years  ago.  At  one 
point  In  the  program,  as  explained  by  the 
narrator,  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow,  the 
distinguished  Pulitzer  prize-winning  poet 
and  playwright,  Archibald  MacLelsh,  argues 
with  his  self-made  antagonist  in  an  original 
dialogue.  The  antagonist  speaks  first. 

Antagonist.  A  hundred  years  ago,  there 
were  still  silly  people  around  who  thought 
women  were  so  inferior  to  men  that  they 
couldn't  be  educated  beyond  the  female  semi- 


nary level,  which  Is  why  the  sensible  people 
had  to  found  women's  colleges.  We  know 
much  better  today;  we  know  that  men  and 
women  do  not  differ  at  all  in  Intellectual 
capacity.  There  are  even  women  at  Harvard! 

MacLeish.  a  great  advance,  but  does  sci- 
ence really  believe  now  that  there  Is  no 
difference? 

Antagonist.  Oh,  of  course,  there  are  still 
the  obvious  biological  .  .  . 

MacLeish.  Well  vive  those  differences  any- 
way. But  is  it  merely  biological?  Physiolog- 
ical? 

Antagonist.  You  mean  to  say  you  still 
think  there  are  Intellectual  differences? 

MacLeish.  I  don't  know  that  "Intellectual" 
is  the  word.  But  differences  other  than  archi- 
tectural, yes.  The  great  revealer  of  the  human 
animal  Is  the  art  he  makes.  Do  you  really 
see  no  difference  between  the  poems  made  by 
men  and  the  poems  of  women  from  Sappho 
down  to  Emily  Dickinson  and  Marianne 
Moore? 

Antagonist.  You  are  going  to  say  that 
poems  by  women  are  inferior? 

MacLeish.  Sappho  inferior? 

Antagonist.  Well  then  what  difference? 

MacLeish.  The  greatest  of  all  differences. 
A  difference  In  senslblUty,  in  perception. 

Antagonist.  A  difference  which  affects  the 
education  of  women? 

MacLeish,  Yes. 

Antagonist.  How? 

MacLeish.  By  making  the  education  of 
women  more  Important  than  the  education 
of  men. 

Antagonist.  Well,  the  court  will  hear  you 
on  that. 

MacLeish.  Two  reasons.  One.  the  sensi- 
bility of  women  makes  them  more  susceptible 
to  the  kind  of  education  which  our  time  most 
deeply  needs. 

Antagonist.  What   education   Is   that? 

MacLdbh.  The  education  of  the  emotions, 
of  the  power  to  feel.  Our  danger  In  this  time 
is  that  we  will  perlata  of  the  dry  rot  of  ab- 
straction— of  factual  Information,  of  intel- 
lectuality. 

Antagonist.  And  what's  the  second  rvason? 

MacLeish.  That  women,  as  long  as  children 
go  on  being  bom  as  they  now  are,  are  in  a 
far  better  position  than  men  to  affect  the 
human  future,  to  keep  the  civilization  alive. 
For  civilization  is  not  Just  knowing.  Civiliza- 
tion is  a  way  of  feeling  what  you  know,  what 
you  think  you  know,  at  least. 

In  summary.  I  agree  with  Charles  Duncan 
Mclver  that  women  have  a  unique  role  in 
the  furtherance  of  civilization.  In  his  words, 
"The  proper  training  of  women  is  the  stra- 
tegic point  in  all  culture."  But  proper  train- 
ing must  take  into  account  social  and  eco- 
nomic trends  and  must  be  related  to  the 
needs  of  women  not  of  yesterday  but  of  the 
tomorrow  to  which  women's  liberation  la 
leading  us. 

And  so  I  congratulate  you  as  young  college 
educated  women.  For  you,  this  day  is  an 
open  door  to  a  future  that  can  be  as  full  and 
rewarding  as  you  are  willing  to  make  it.  My 
best  wishes  go  with  you. 


ERVIN  HEARINGS  ON  PRIVACY. 
IV— TESTIMONY  OP  ROBERT  F. 
FROEHLKE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  seversil  days  I  have  introduced  into 
the  Congressional  Record  prepared 
statements  from  former  Army  intelli- 
gence agents  who  testified  at  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights 
hearings  on  computers,  data  banks,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  men  have  de- 
scribed how  military  intelligence  was 
conducted  and  the  uses  to  which  the  raw 
data  collected  was  put. 

Today  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord   the    testimony   of    Mr.    Robert   P. 
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Proehllte,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Administration)  that  relates  to 
military  surveillance  activities.  Mr. 
Froehlke  informed  the  subcommittee 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
learned  about  such  activities  and  what 
changes  in  policy  and  organization  have 
been  initiated  to  conform  investigative 
and  counterintelligence  activities  to  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  and  the  require- 
ments of  our  Nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
a  document  detailing  the  Army's  intel- 
ligence gathering  requirements  prior  to 
the  first  disclosures  about  the  civil  dis- 
turbance program.  This  document,  dated 
February  1.  1968,  is  entitled  "Annex  B 
I  Intelligence  I  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Civil  Disturbance  Plan  (U'.*" 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Civil  Disturbance  Information  Col- 
lection Plan  has  already  been  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  Senator  Bayh 
of  Indiana,  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, introduced  this  document  on  Tues- 
day. March  2,  1971.  It  begins  on  page 
4553  of  the  Record  for  that  day.  I  am 
calling  attention  to  this  document  be- 
cause of  Its  pertinence  to  the  Army's  in- 
telligence gathering  program.  I  think 
that  it  shouljl  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  materials  I  am  introducing 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Froehlke  and  the  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968,  Annex  B  (Intelligence*  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   annex    were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Robekt  P.  Froehlke,  Assist- 
ant   SECRETAaY    OF    DEFENSE     I  ADMOIISTRA- 
TION),    TO    THE    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL Rights  or  the  Senate  Judiciary 
CoMMirrEE,  March  2,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Subcommittee:  The  Department  of  De- 
fense welcomes  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  Subcommittee  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  they  relate  to  the 
general  right  of  privacy  of  citizens  and  to 
resjHDnd    to    the    Inquiries    which    you.    Mr. 
Chairman,   have   addressed   to   the   Depart- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  civilian 
and  military  assistants  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  share  your  concern  that  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  be  and  remain 
consistent  with  constitutional  rights  and 
other  legal  protections  of  Individual  citizens 
In  the  performance  of  Its  national  security 
mission.  Adequate  safegpuards  must  be  main- 
tained to  insure  the  continuation  and 
strengthening  of  civilian  control  and  cogni- 
zance of  such  activities. 

On  December  23,  1970,  I  was  directed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to  review  all 
policy  directives  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
Investigative  and  counterintelligence  activi- 
ties in  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  addi- 
tion, I  was  directed  to  inform  the  Congress 
and  the  public  of  the  changes  which  are 
being  made  in  policy  and  organization. 

It  Is  my  purpose  today  to  Inform  you  of 
the  situation  I  have  found  and  the  changes 
in  policy  and  organization  Initiated  to  insure 
that  DoD  Investigative  and  counterlnteUl- 
gence  activities  are  completely  consistent 
with  constitutional  rlghta.  all  other  legal 
provisions,  and  national  security  needs. 

I  will  first  address  the  specific  subject  of 
information  collected  primarily  through 
Military  Service  investigative  organizations 
and  utilized  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  Departments  and  Agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  obtained  from,  or  relates 


to,  the  civilian  community — that  is,  persons 
not  affiliated  or  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Within  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
focus  of  official  and  public  attention  on  the 
fact  that  for  a  period  of  time  during  the 
1960's  the  Military  Services  were  engaged  In 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  information  on 
persons  and  organizations  not  affiliated  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Clearly  there  is 
no  precedent  for  the  scope  and  intensity  of 
Information  collection  and  analysis  related 
to  the  civilian  communities  which  occurred 
In  the  period  in  question.  The  charmcter  and 
extent  of  information  collection  undertaken 
by  the  military  and  the  curtailment  of  this 
activity  during  the  past  two  years  can  only 
be  understood  If  related  to  the  circumstances 
which  Initially  led  to  the  military  Involve- 
ment. 

The  collection,  storage,  and  analysis  of  in- 
formation related  to  the  clvlUan  community 
has  been  the  focal  point  of  current  discus- 
sion and  concern.  This  Informational  aspect 
of  military  involvement  Is  only  a  part  of.  and 
inseparably  related  to,  the  more  direct  and 
comprehensive  Involvement  of  the  Military 
Services  In  civil  disturbances,  namely  the 
preposltlonlng  or  actual  use  of  military  forces 
to  cope  with  violence  in  civilian  communi- 
ties. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  contains 
a  number  of  Instances  when  civilian  authori- 
ties used  National  Guard  or  Federal  troops 
in  connection  with  domestic  disturbances. 
Article  IV.  Section  4.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides:  "The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this 
Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government, 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  In- 
vasion; and  on  Application  of  the  Leg- 
islature, or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence." 

As  early  as  1795,  the  Congress  passed  stat- 
utes implementing  this  Constitutional  pro- 
vision. Currently  applicable  enabling  stat- 
utes IncKide  Sections  331.  332.  and  333  of 
Chapter  10  of  the  United  States  Code 

Between  1786  and  1921.  Federal  military 
forces  were  used  in  connection  with  domes- 
tic disturbances  approximately  30  times,  ac- 
cording to  a  list  complied  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  Senate.  Approximately 
seven  of  these  Instances  occurred  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  Some  five  of 
them  occurred  in  territories,  rather  than  in 
states. 

It  Is  apparent  that  prior  to  1960  Instances 
of  civil  disturbances  necessitating  the  vise  of 
Federal  troops  were  sufficiently  Infrequent 
and  Isolated  as  to  preclude  any  necessity  for 
detailed  contingency  planning  by  Federal 
civilian  or  military  authorities.  Therefore, 
there  was  no  need  for  collection  of  Informa- 
tion to  assist  in  such  contingency  planning. 

In  the  early  1960's  Incidents  of  civil  dis- 
turbances, unfortunately.  Increased  In  fre- 
quency and  Intensity.  Federal  troops  were 
deployed  in  Oxford.  Mississippi,  In  1962  and 
1963  Federal  troops  were  eigain  committed 
In  Txiscaloosa  and  HuntsvlUe.  Alabama,  In 
June  1963.  Federal  troops  were  deployed,  al- 
though not  committed.  In  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama, In  June  1963  and  were  pre-posltloned, 
but  again  not  committed.  In  Washington, 
D  C  ,  In  August  1963.  Federal  troops  were  de- 
ployed during  the  Selma-Montgomery.  .Ala- 
bama, march  of  1965.  During  this  period, 
there  were  also  a  numt)er  of  other  instances 
of  civil  disturbances  which  occasioned  alerts 
but  not  deployments  of  Federal  troops. 

Officials  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
commitment,  deployment,  or  potential  de- 
ployment of  Federal  troops  in  this  period 
foresaw  and  expressed  the  need  for  Improved 
planning  In  connection  with  Federal  activi- 
ties and  participation  In  assistance  to  states 
and  local  communities  during  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

Following  the  commitments  or  preposltlon- 
lng of  Federal  forces  during  the  1962-63  pe- 


riod, each  at  the  orders  of  the  President,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  delegated  specific  re- 
sponsibUlties  in  connection  with  future  use 
of  Federal  troops  In  civil  disturbance  situa- 
tions. The  Commander-in-Chief  of  STRIKE 
Command  was  assigned  responsibility  for  the 
selection,  movement  and  preposltlonlng  of 
Federal  forces  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  so  directed  by  the  President.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  was  designated  as 
Executive  Agent  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUfI 
to  command  Federal  troops  either  personally 
or  through  a  designated  personal  represent- 
ative when  Federal  troops  were  committed 
in  connection  with  civil  disturbances  by  or- 
der of  the  President. 

In  1964,  although  there  was  no  preposl- 
tlonlng or  commitment  of  Federal  troops  In 
connection  with  civil  disturbances,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  received  a  number  of 
requests  for  Information  and  assistance  of 
various  types  related  to  and  in  anticipation 
of  civil  disturbances.  In  June  1964,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  memoran- 
dum, directed  that  any  requests  for  assist- 
ance by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  con- 
nection with  civil  disorders  be  referred  to 
either  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  July  1964,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  by  memorandum,  reiterated 
that  such  requests  could  only  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  or  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. He  further  directed  that  any  such  re- 
quests be  Immediately  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  Deputy  Secretary. 

In  1965.  Federal  troops  were  committed 
only  once — In  Selma,  Alabama.  There  were, 
however,  four  other  major  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders in  the  coxintry,  the  largest  having 
taken  place  in  the  suburb  of  Watts,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  During  the  latter  riots. 
3  law  officers  and  33  civilians  were  killed  and 
more  than  1.000  persons  injured. 

In  1966.  according  to  the  compilation  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. U.S.  Senate,  there  were  21  major 
riots  and  civil  disorders.  Seven  of  these  neces- 
sitated the  use  of  National  Guard  troops   In 

1967,  according  to  the  same  compilation, 
there  were  83  major  riots  and  civil  disorders 
and  the  National  Guard  was  used  in  25  of 
them.  The  1967  riots  and  disorders  resulted 
in  83  killed  and  almost  2.00  Injured.  Out  of 
the  83  disorders,  sniping  occurred  in  35  and 
looting  In  50  of  them.  The  largest  and  the 
most  destructive  of  the  major  disorders  in 
1967  were  those  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  In  July  1967,  Federal 
troops  were  alerted  but  not  preposltloned  In 
Newark.  New  Jersey.  Federal  troops  were  com- 
mitted for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Detroit. 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  1968.  there 
were  57  major  riots  and  civil  disorders.  The 
National  Guard  was  used  In  connection  with 
29  of  these  disturbances  and  Federal  troops 
were  preposltloned  or  committed  in  four  of 
them,  three  of  which  were  concurrent. 

Strife  continued  during  the  remainder  of 

1968,  1969  and  Into  1970.  The  National  Guard, 
under  control  of  State  officials,  was  em- 
ployed 78  additional  times  during  the  latter 
part  of  1968.  Federal  troops  were  preposl- 
tloned In  Chicago  In  August.  1968,  in  connec- 
tion   with    the    Democratic    Convention.    In 

1969,  Federal  troops  were  preposltloned  on 
two  occasions  at  Washington,  DC.  Events  In 
New  Haven.  Connecticut  and  Washington, 
DC.  In  1970  generated  a  requirement  again 
to  preposition  Federal  troops.  While  the  in- 
tensity of  the  disturbances  may  have  dimin- 
ished in  1969  and  1970,  State  officials  still 
found  It  necessary  to  employ  National  Guard 
forces  on  67  occasions  In  1969  and  on  49 
occasions  In  1970. 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  1967,  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  Military  Services  In  collection 
of  civil  disturbance  Information  could  be 
characterized  as  minimal  but  increasing.  July 
and  August  of  1967,  however,  marked  a  turn- 
ing point. 

In  mid  July,  Federal   troops  were  alerted 
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for  Newark,  New  Jersey,  In  connection  with 
large-scale  disorders .  which  were  occurring 
there.  The  riots  in  Detroit  began  on  July  23 
and  continued  unUl  July  31.  Federal  troops 
were  committed.  Shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Detroit  riots,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
created  a  Civil  Disturbance  Task  Force  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  This  was  an  interdepartmental 
task  force  and  included  membership  from 
the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  as  well  as  other  agencies. 

During  the  riots  In  Detroit  in  July  1967, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Vance,  who  had  previously  served 
as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President  and  the 
senior  Federal  official  in  Detroit.  In  Septem- 
ber 1967,  Mr.  Vance  filed  an  extensive  report 
on  his  experiences  in  Detroit.  In  his  report 
he  stated,  "In  order  to  overcome  the  initial 
unfamillarliy  of  the  Federal  troops  with  the 
area  of  operations,  it  would  be  desirable  if 
the  several  Continental  Armies  were  tasked 
with  reconnoltering  the  major  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  which  It  appears  possible 
that  riots  may  occur.  Folders  could  then  be 
prepared  for  those  cities  listing  bivouac  sites 
and  possible  headquarters  locations,  and  pro- 
viding police  data,  and  other  Information 
needed  to  make  an  Intelligent  assessment 
of  the  optimum  employment  of  Federal 
troops  when  committed."  His  report  also 
slated,  "The  assembly  and  analysis  of  data 
with  respect  to  activity  patterns  is  needed. 
I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  assemble  and 
analyze  such  data  for  Detroit,  Newark,  Mil- 
waukee, Watts,  etc.  There  may  be  'Indicator' 
inctdento;  there  may  be  typical  pattern  of 
spre.cl;  there  may  be  a  natural  sequence  In 
the  crcier  in  which  the  several  types  of  in- 
cidents occur.  All  of  these  should  be  studied." 
In  response  to  the  Increasing  frequency 
and  intensity  of  civil  disorders,  the  Army's 
e.\r.e:icnce  in  Detroit,  and  to  Mr.  Vance's 
aUer-action  report,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  undertook  thrci.gh  a  task  group  to 
e\.i:u.ite  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  active 
.\riny  and  of  Reserve  component  units  in 
urbm  riots  This  ta.sk  group  subsequently 
bec.ime  the  .Army  Civil  Disturbance  Coin- 
miiiee.  It  made  numerous  recommendations 
which  resulted  in  the  formulation  and  Is- 
suance of  a  comprehensive  civil  disturbance 
pl.ui  on  February  1,  1968. 

Through  the  period  1965-1968,  there  was 
a  cris:s-orlented  attitude  with  respect  to 
civil  disorders.  During  the  entire  period,  and 
particularly  in  1967  and  1968.  heavy  em- 
phasis was  placed  by  civilian  and  military 
officials  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment on  improving  the  preparedness  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  structure,  including  the 
military,  for  dealing  with  multiple,  large- 
scale,  concurrent  civil  disturbances. 

It  Is  significant  that  around  1967,  the  char- 
acter of  the  major  disturbances  underwent 
a  change.  Prior  to  this  point  in  time,  the 
civil  disturbances  had  largely  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  racial  matters,  and  had  ap- 
parently been  precipitated  by  a  chance  in- 
cident. Later,  although  racial  incidents 
continued,  a  new  potential  for  major  civil 
disturbances  also  arose.  This  potential  cen- 
tered on  planned  and  usually  pre-announced 
assemblies  of  persons  from  across  the  na- 
tion to  protest  the  war.  Many  of  the  poten- 
tial participants  in  these  pre-announced  as- 
semblies announced  their  intention  to  dis- 
rupt the  government.  It  was  the  cumula- 
tive Impact  of  these  developments  which 
led  to  the  Army  being  tasked  to  plan  for  pos- 
sible commitment  of  Federal  troops  in  as 
many  as  25  major  cities  concurrently. 

On  .April  10,  1968,  the  National  Advisory 
Commt.sslon  on  Civil  Disturbances,  known 
as  the  Kerner  Commission,  filed  its  report. 
This  Commission  reported  that  the  Army 
Staff  Task  Group  had  conducted  a  study  on 
which  the  Commission  had  relied  heavily. 
The  Commission  commended  the  Army  for 
undertaking  this  over-all  review.  One  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  was: 


"The  Commission  further  recommends 
that  Federal-State  planning  should  ensure 
that  Federal  troops  are  prepared  to  provide 
aid  to  cities  not  presently  covered  by  the 
Army's  'planning  packet'  effort." 

It  Is  also  significant  to  note  that  a  Com- 
mission finding  stated  that  "the  absence  of 
accurate  Information,  both  before  and  dur- 
ing disorder,  has  created  special  control 
problems  for  police." 

Primary  responsibility  for  assistance  from 
the  Military  Services  in  connection  with 
civil  disturbances  was  placed  on  the  Army. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  statement, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  was  de- 
signated as  Executive  Agent  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  civil  disturbance  matters 
in  1963.  On  April  5,  1968,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  was  formally  designated  Executive 
Agent  In  civil  disturbance  matters  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  was  against  this  general  background, 
and  In  this  period  of  crisis,  that  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Military  Services  In  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  Information  on  civil- 
ians and  organizations  not  affiliated  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  occurred.  These  so- 
called  intelligence  activities  were  only  one 
facet  of  the  overall  planning  and  operations 
required  from  the  Military  Services  In  con- 
nection with  civil  disturbances. 

Although  all  of  the  Military  Services  were 
subjected  to  requirements  connected  with 
Information  collection  related  to  civil  dis- 
turbances, the  Department  of  the  Army  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  principal  effort. 
The  other  military  departments  had  a  col- 
lateral role  consisting  primarily  of  respond- 
ing to  intelligence  requirements  developed 
by  the  Army  planners  to  the  extent  the  other 
Services  possessed  information  which  filled 
the  specified  need. 

Essentially  two  types  of  organizations  and 
Information  collection  and  handling  activi- 
ties became  involved  in  information  collec- 
tion on  people  and  organizations  which  were 
part  of  the  civilian  community.  The  first  of 
these  organizations  and  activities  wsvs  that 
which  normally  conducts  background  In- 
vestigations on  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel and  others  who  have  a  need  for  ac- 
cess to  classified  information.  This  Is  essen- 
tially an  investigative  organization  located 
in  field  offices  throughout  the  country.  The 
organizational  structure  of  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity In  the  Army  varied  over  the  period 
1963-1969,  but  since  1965  has  comprised  the 
United  States  Army  Intelligence  Command. 

The  second  of  these  organizations  is  the 
tactical  Intelligence  units  organic  to  combat 
units,  such  as  a  division.  The  primary  mis- 
sion of  such  units  Is  to  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port their  command  when  committed  to  com- 
bat operations.  In  only  a  few  known  in- 
stances, did  such  a  tactical  military  intelli- 
gence detachment  become  Involved  in  collec- 
tion of  information  on  civilians  and  civilian 
organizations.  At  this  point,  I  will  confine 
my  discussion  to  the  activities  of  investiga- 
tive-type units,  and  thereafter  I  will  address 
the  activities  of  tactical   intelligence   units. 

Neither  the  Investlgatlve-type  organiza- 
tions nor  the  tactical  intelligence  units  or- 
ganic to  combat  operations  stationed  In  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  positive  or  for- 
eign intelligence  activities.  Neither  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  nor  other  organi- 
zations concerned  with  foreign  military  in- 
telligence were  Involved  In  the  collection  or 
utilization  of  information  on  United  States 
civilians  and  civilian  organizations  not  affil- 
iated with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Turning  back  to  the  Involvement  of  in- 
vestlgatlve-type activities,  it  is  relevant  that 
In  the  Air  Force  and  In  the  Navy  background 
Investigations  are  conducted  by  the  same 
organizations  and  the  same  personnel 
charged  with  the  responsibility  oT  conducting 
criminal  Investigations.  In  the  Army,  crim- 
inal Investigations  are  conducted  by  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division,  a  separate 
agency  from  the  United  States  Army  Intel- 


ligence Command,  which  conducts  back- 
ground investigations.  In  all  three  military 
departments,  the  organization  or  activity 
which  conducts  background  Investigations 
also  is  tasked  with  such  related  counter- 
intelligence requirements  as  are  authorized 
and  necessary  for  that  military  department. 
Investigative  and  related  counterintelli- 
gence collection  activities  can  be  divided 
into  categories  based  on  the  nature  or  tech- 
niques utilized  for  collection  of  the  informa- 
tion. Generally,  these  categories  are:  (1) 
liaison,  (2)  public  media,  (3)  direct  agent 
observation,  and  (4)  covert.  Liaison  collec- 
tion involves  the  obtaining  of  Information 
from  Federal,  state  and  local  authorities  by 
personal  contact  and  written  inquiry.  Collec- 
tion by  public  media  involves  the  clipping 
and  noting  of  news  publications,  and  the 
monitoring  of  commercial  telecasts  and  radio 
broadcasts.  Direct  agent  observation  involves 
the  use  of  personnel  to  personally  observe 
activities  and  events  and  would  Include  per- 
sonal surveillance.  Covert  collection  Involves 
deception  and  the  attempt  to  preclude  aware- 
ness by  those  on  whom  information  Is  being 
collected.  Covert  collection  Includes,  for  ex- 
ample, agent  penetration  of  an  organization 
by  the  use  of  credentials  other  than  those 
identifying  the  agent  as  a  military  investiga- 
tor. 

The  Involvement  of  Army  investigative  and 
related  counterintelligence  organizations  In 
the  collection  and  utilization  of  information 
related  to  civil  disturbances  had  Its  genesis 
In  1963.  At  that  time,  after  several  deploy- 
ments of  Federal  troops,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  was  designated  as  Executive 
Agent  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  com- 
mand Federal  troops  committed  to  civil  dis- 
turbances. Concurrent  with  this  designation, 
the  Investigative  and  counterintelligence  or- 
ganizations of  the  Army,  at  that  time  or- 
ganic components  of  the  several  Continental 
Armies,  were  Eisslgned  the  mission  of  briefing 
the  personal  representative  of  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  on  the  scene.  In  addition,  di- 
rectives specified  that  upon  the  issuance  of 
an  executive  order  by  the  President  com- 
mitting Federal  troops  in  connection  with 
the  civil  disturbances,  the  Investigative  and 
related  counterintelligence  units  in  that 
particular  Continental  Army  area  immedi- 
ately came  under  the  operational  control  of 
the  personal  representative  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army. 

From  1963  to  1965,  the  investigative  and 
related  counterintelligence  units  of  the  Con- 
i:nental  Armies  had  the  mission,  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  disturbances,  of  being  pre- 
pared to  provide  initial  briefings  to  the  Com- 
mander at  the  time  of  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral troops  by  the  President.  In  addition, 
they  were  to  be  prepared  thereafter  to  pro- 
vide the  informational  needs  of  the  Task 
Force  Commander  during  the  period  of  troop 
commitment.  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
quirement of  an  initial  briefing,  civil  dis- 
turbance information  began  to  be  collected. 
The  collection  means  which  were  authorized 
by  directives  of  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand were  by  liaison  and  reviewing  the  pub- 
lic media.  Generally,  direct  agent  observa- 
tion could  be  resorted  to  in  an  emergency 
situation  by  authority  of  the  Continental 
Army  Commander.  Covert  collection  was  pro- 
hibited without  the  spedflc  approval  In 
each  case  of  the  Commander,  Continental 
Army  Command,  after  coordination  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  provided 
in  the  Delimitations  Agreement. 

On  January  I.  1965,  the  United  States 
Army  Intelligence  Command  was  activated. 
It  included  all  Army  investigative  and  coun- 
terintelligence units  in  the  United  States 
which  had  formerly  been  parceled  out  among 
the  various  Continental  Armies.  It  did  not.  of 
course,  include  the  tactical  units  assigned  to 
combat  operations  organisations.  The  same 
policies  authorizing  and  restricting  methods 
of  collection  which  previously  pertained  wer« 
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lzicoTporat«<l  Into  the  directives  or  the  In- 
telligence Command.  The  Commander  of  the 
United  States  Army  InteUlgence  Command 
reserved  to  himself  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove any  covert  collection. 

As  early  as  1963,  there  are  records  of  com- 
plaints about  the  failure,  or  Inability,  of  the 
Army's  investigative  and  counterintelligence 
xinits  to  provide  adequate  civil  disturbance 
information  prior  to  the  commitment  of 
Federal  troops.  In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that 
such  Army  units  oould  not  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  civil  disturbance  informa- 
tion by  authorised  collection  means,  namely, 
liaison  and  public  media  review. 

Early  In  1966,  it  iQ>pear8  that  the  Army 
staff  was  tasked  to  provide  a  dally  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Situation  Report.  There  Is  no  rec- 
ord to  Indicate  who  Imposed  this  require- 
ment. However,  in  September  1965,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  recommended 
that  the  daily  Civil  Disturbance  Situation 
Report  be  discontinued.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  based 
on  a  similar  recommendation  by  offices  In 
the  Army  Intelligence  Command.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  approved. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  and  variety  of 
requirements  for  specific  Information  re- 
lated to  civil  disturbance  continued  to  In- 
crease through  1967.  Following  Detroit,  di- 
rect agent  observation  was  increasingly  used 
to  fill  requirements. 

Let  me  emphaeize.  however,  that  even  dur- 
ing this  period  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  time  and  effort  of  personnel  assigned  to 
Investigative  and  counterintelligence  orga- 
nizations was  used  for  collection  or  process- 
ing of  civil  disturbance  information.  The 
great  majorty  of  investigative  personnel  were 
at  all  times  engaged  In  the  routine  person- 
nel background  Investigations. 

It  Is  also  evident  that  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  continued  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  civil  dis- 
turbance information  provided. 

The  Increased  concern,  activity  and  plan- 
ning led  to  the  issuance  of  the  comprehensive 
Army  Civil  Disturbance  Plan  In  January 
1968.  On  February  1.  1968.  the  Intelligence 
Annex  to  the  Civil  Disturbance  Plan  was 
issued.  The  Intelligence  Annex  contained  a 
one  page  list  of  general  essential  elements  of 
information,  and  there  was  limited  tasking 
by  specific  units  and  types  of  units. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1968,  however, 
the  level  of  riots  continued  high  and  at  an 
even  greater  Intensity.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  the  extensive  riots  following  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
occurred.  Official  concern  grew.  Law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  including  Federal  agencies, 
made  known  to  the  high  civil  authorities 
their  lack,  In  quantity  and  quality,  of  the 
necessary  resources  to  copw  with  the  In- 
creasing demands  for  information.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  more  comprehensive  and  detailed 
Intelligence  document  was  issued  on  May  2, 
1968.  This  was  the  Department  of  Army  Civil 
Disturbance  Information  Collection  Plan.  It 
was  classified  Confidential  It  was  rescinded 
on  June  9.  1970  and  declassified  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1971.  I  will  provide  a  copy  for  the 
record. 

This  Civil  Disturbance  InformaUon  Collec- 
tion Plan  provided  that  predlsturbance  in- 
formation would  be  obtained  by  drawing  on 
other  Federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  forces. 
These  forces  secure  such  data  In  the  course 
of  carrying  out  their  primary  duties  and 
responsibilities.  It  further  provided  that 
United  States  Army  Intelligence  Command 
personnel  would  not  be  directly  used  to 
obtain  civil  disturbance  Information  unless 
specific  direction  to  do  so  had  been  received 
from  Headquarters,  Department  of  Army. 
Covert  operations  by  United  States  Army 
Intelligence  Command  personnel  were  pro- 
hibited   without    the    prior    approval    and 


direction  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Army  for  Intelligence. 

This  collection  plan  contained  the  follow- 
ing preamble: 

"It  U  recognized  that  Army  assistance  to 
local  or  state  authorities  in  peacetime,  as 
well  as  in  wartime  emergency,  is  a  long  stand- 
ing tradition  In  our  country.  In  most  in- 
stances to  the  past,  such  assistance  was 
rendered  with  a  minimum  of  advance  in- 
formation concerning  the  situation.  The  cur- 
rent civil  disturbance  situation  dictates  a 
change  in  the  degree  to  which  the  Army  must 
seek  advance  information  concerning  poten- 
tial and  probable  trouble  areas  and  trouble 
makers. 

"The  Army  Is  well  aware  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  both  the  anti-war 
and  the  racial  movements  are  sincere  Amer- 
icans. It  also  realizes  that  in  both  groups 
there  Is  a  small  but  virulent  number  who  are 
out  to  tear  America  apart.  During  demon- 
strations and  disturbances  these  are  the 
activists  that  control  the  violent  action. 
These  are  people  who  deliberately  exploit 
the  unrest  and  seek  to  generate  violence 
and  terror  for  selfish  purposes.  If  the  Army 
must  be  used  to  quell  violence  it  wants  to 
restore  law  and  order  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  return  to  Its  normal  protective  role — to 
do  this  It  must  know  in  advance  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  well  springs  of  violence 
and  the  heart  and  nerve  causes  of  chaos.  To 
do  less  means  the  professional  violence 
purveyors  will  have  a  better  chance  to  achieve 
their  end  alms — law  breaking,  social  dis- 
integration, chaos,  violence,  destruction,  in- 
surrection, revolution. 

"In  obtaining  the  Information  called  for  In 
this  plan  the  Army  seeks  only  to  collect  that 
needed  to  exercl.^  honest  and  sound  Judg- 
ment of  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  sup- 
pressing rampant  violence  and  restoring  or- 
der— to  assure  that  only  the  mildest  effec- 
tive measures  are  exercised — to  Insure  that 
no  overstepping  of  the  degree  of  force  or 
circumscription  needed  Is  applied — to  con- 
serve military  resources  and  to  avoid  Infringe- 
ment on  the  responsibility  and  authority  of 
civil  government  agencies — to  insure  per- 
vasive vigilance  for  the  fundamental  rights 
of  private  citizens  by  the  selective  and  en- 
lightened use  of  force  In  restraint  against 
those  who  are  truly  violating  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  citizens." 

The  Collection  Plan  directed  specific  task- 
ing of  organizations  within  the  Army  to  pro- 
vide civil  disturbance  Information.  In  addi- 
tion, it  contained  a  standing  request  for 
pertinent  Information  which  might  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  and  other  Department  at 
Defense  agencies.  In  addition.  It  requested 
civil  dlsttirbance  Information  from  a  number 
of  non-DoD  Federal  agencies  and  offices. 

This  Collection  Plan  received  wide  dlstri. 
butlon  including  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

This  Civil  Disturbance  Information  Collec- 
tion Plan  Imposed  requirements  In  extensive 
detail  In  four  categories:  predlsturbance  ac- 
tivities, activities  during  civil  disturbance, 
post  disturbance  activities  and  International 
activities  related  to  civil  disturbance.  The 
requirements  were  both  comprehensive  and 
detailed,  and.  In  the  light  of  experience,  sub- 
stantially beyond  the  capability  of  military 
Intelligence  units  to  collect.  They  reflected 
the  all-encompassing  and  uninhibited  de- 
mand for  information  directed  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

Despite  the  limitations  In  the  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Information  Collection  Plan  on  the 
methods  of  collection,  it  Is  apparent  that 
many  of  the  requirements  which  the  United 
States  Army  Intelligence  Command  was 
asked  to  satisfy  could  not  conceivably  be 
collected  by  liaison  or  public  media-type  col- 
lection. It  is  highly  improbable  that  many 


of  the  requirements  listed  could  be  obtained 
by  other  than  covert  collection.  Indeed,  many 
of  these  requirements  could  not  be  satisfied 
by  any  collection  means  and  certainly  not 
with  the  resources  available.  So  compre- 
hensive were  the  requirements  levied  In  the 
Civil  Disturbance  Information  Collection 
Plan  that  any  category  of  Information  re- 
lated even  remotely  to  people  or  organiza- 
tions active  In  a  community  In  which  the 
potential  for  a  riot  or  disorder  was  present, 
would  fall  within  their  scope.  Information 
was  sought  on  organizations  by  name  or  by 
general  characterization.  Requirements  for 
Information  were  even  levied  which  required 
collection  on  activities  and  potential  ac- 
tivities of  the  public  media,  including  news- 
papers and  television  and  radio  stations. 

In  summary,  the  Department  of  Army  Civil 
Disturbance  Information  Collection  Plan  was 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  officials  of  each  state 
government.  It  expressed  the  need  and  desire 
for  every  conceivable  type  of  Information  re- 
lated to  civil  disturbances  and  the  people  and 
organizations  who  were  or  might  become  In- 
volved In  civil  disturbances.  The  United 
States  Army  Intelligence  Conunand  vigor- 
ously attempted  to  comply  with  the  Civil 
Disturbance  Information  Collection  Plan 
requirements. 

The  Army's  Civil  Disturbance  Information 
Collection  Plan  was  rescinded  on  June  9,  1970. 
At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the 
source  of  legal  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
military  In  collecting  civil  disturbance  In- 
formation and  to  the  matter  of  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  In  connection  with  these 
actlvltlee. 

Basic  authority  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  connection  with  civil  disturb- 
ances Is  Article  IV.  Section  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Sections  331.  332  and  333  of 
Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  civil  disturbance  information  collec- 
tion activities  of  the  Military  Services  were 
all  integrally  connected  to  the  use  or  jxi- 
tentlal  use  of  Federal  troops  under  this  au- 
thority. This  information  collection  was  ob- 
viously considered  neceesary  and  essential 
to  the  effective  use  of  Federal  military  forces 
In  connection  with  the  widespread  riots  and 
domestic  disorders  occurring  In  this  period. 
In  none  of  the  documents  of  record,  how- 
ever, during  this  period  of  crisis  do  we  find 
a  specific  legal  rationale  for  this  xjse  of  mil- 
itary resources  to  collect  civil  disturbance  In- 
formation. Indeed.  It  would  be  surprising, 
had  such  a  rationale  been  prepared,  since  the 
information  collection  was  so  Inseparably  a 
part  of  the  total  use  of  Federal  troops.  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  President's  order  and 
protect  the  persons  and  property  In  an  area 
of  civil  disturbance  with  the  greatest  effec- 
tiveness, military  commanders  must  know 
all  that  can  be  learned  about  that  area  and 
its  Inhabitants.  Such  a  task  obviously  can- 
not be  performed  between  the  time  the  Pres- 
ident Issues  his  order  and  the  time  the  mili- 
tary Is  expected  to  be  on  the  scene.  Informa- 
tion gathering  on  persons  or  Incidents  which 
may  give  rise  to  a  civil  disturbance  and  thus 
commitment  of  Federal  troops  must  neces- 
sarily be  on  a  continuing  basis.  Such  is  re- 
quired by  Sections  331.  332  and  333  of  Title 
10  of  the  U.S.  Code  since  Congress  certainly 
did  not  Intend  th.'it  the  President  utilize  an 
Ineffective  Federal  Force. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  the  ac- 
tivities referred  to  above  were  prohibited  by 
Federal  or  state  law.  Two  cases  have  been 
decided  in  the  lower  Federal  courts  where 
action  has  been  brought  by  Individuals  seek- 
ing to  enjoin  collection  by  military  organiza- 
tions of  civil  disturbance  type  information  on 
persons  and  org.inizations  not  affiliated  with 
the  Department  of  Etefense.  One  suit,  the 
ACLU  et  al  v  Westmoreland  et  al  was  re- 
cently heard  In  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Chicago.  This  action  was  ordered  dismissed 
by  the  District  Judge  and  that  order  Is  now 
on  appeal.  In  the  other  case,  Tatum  et  al  v. 
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laird  et  al,  the  court  dismissed  plaintiff's 
motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  on  the 
grounds  that  plaintiff  failed  to  state  a  cause 
of  action  and  showed  no  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion and  alleged  no  unlawful  action  on  the 
part  of  defendants.  The  appeal  from  the  or- 
der of  the  District  Court  has  been  argued 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  decision 
on  the  appeal  is  pending. 

Since  no  use  of  civil  disturbance  Informa- 
tion was  made  or  Intended  to  be  made  that 
would  result  in  any  action  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  individual  or  organization,  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  perceive  how  the  Constitutional 
rights  or  even  the  right  of  privacy  could 
be  impinged  by  the  collection  of  such  in- 
formation. Even  were  the  individual  rights 
of  some  Individuals  indirectly  affected,  how- 
ever, the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held 
that  such  rights  of  individuals  are  not  abso- 
lute but  are  under  certain  conditions  sub- 
ject to  incidental  limitations  upon  their 
exercise.  {UrUted  States  v.  O'Brien.  391  U.S. 
367  (1968)) 

We  recognize,  of  course,  the  fact  that  their 
activities  were  legal  does  not  resolve  the 
question  from  a  policy  standpoint  of  whetlxer 
such  activities,  at  any  particular  point  In 
time,  are  appropriate. 

It  Is  evident  frcxn  the  record  during  this 
period  that  all  of  the  officials  involved — 
military,  as  well  as  civilian — recognized  at 
all  times  that  Federal  troops  could  not  be 
committed  in  connection  with  civil  disturb- 
ances except  by  Executive  Order  by  the  Pres- 
ident. While  House  personnel  participated 
In  the  general  planning  and  direction  of  the 
total  civil  disturbamces  planning.  They  were 
also  Involved  In  the  establishment  of  re- 
quirements for  and  the  tasking  of  the  Mili- 
tary Services  to  provide  the  civil  disturbance 
Information  needed.  The  records  also  demon- 
strate that  the  Attorney  General  was  recog- 
nized by  all  as  the  Chief  Law  Enforcement 
Official  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  similarly  participated 
In  the  planning  and  direction  of  the  civil 
disturbance  activities.  Including  civil  dis- 
turbance information  collection  by  the  Mili- 
tary Services. 

Nonetheless,  the  records  reveal  that  little. 
If  any.  direction  and  guidance  was  provided 
to  the  Military  Services  from  the  White 
House  or  the  Department  of  Justice  in  writ- 
ten form.  There  were,  of  course,  the  several 
Executive  Orders,  which  during  the  period. 
committed  Federal  troops  to  assist  in  con- 
trolling major  disorders.  Numerous  memo- 
randa of  record  of  Inter-agency  group  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House  and  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  that  the  highest  level  of 
civilian  officials  participated.  Even  In  the  de- 
tailed planning  performed  by  the  civil  dis- 
turbance task  force,  headed  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  had  repre- 
sentation. 

The  degree  of  civilian  participation  was  in 
some  cases,  quite  detailed.  For  example, 
civilian  officials  at  times  dealt  directly  with 
collection  groups  in  the  field.  In  one  case, 
It  appears  that  there  were  attempts  by  a 
civilian  official  to  deal  directly  with  an  In- 
dividual agent  while  he  was  engaged  in  di- 
rect agent  observation. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  were  made  aware  of  the 
military's  participation  In  the  collection  of 
civil  disturbance  Information.  For  example, 
on  April  25,  1968,  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  the  Senate 
held  a  "conference  on  problems  involved 
In  the  Poor  People's  March  on  Washington, 
D.C."  Both  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Department  of  the  Army  were 
Interrogated  Intensively  to  determine  whether 
their  efforts  to  collect  information  on  the  po- 
tential for  civil  disturbance  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  People's  March  were  adequate. 
The  conference  was  also  attended  by  the  At- 


torney General,  who  was  similarly  inter- 
rogated. 

In  a  number  of  instances  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  potential  for  disorders  was  per- 
ceived from  announced  intentions  of  various 
organizations  to  promote  mass  demonstra- 
tions of  large  numbers  of  people  from  all  over 
the  country  for  demonstrations  in  a  specific 
city,  often  Washington,  D.C.  Some  demon- 
stration leaders  publicly  announced  their  in- 
tent to  disrupt  the  functions  of  government. 
Information  was  desired  on  the  numbers  of 
persons  from  a  variety  of  organizations  from 
many  locations  across  the  country  who  might 
attend  such  demonstrations.  No  organiza- 
tion had  sufficient  trained  personnel  of  the 
types  needed  to  collect  such  Information  ex- 
cept organizations  within  the  Military  Serv- 
ices. 

The  records  clearly  Indicate  that  military 
resources  were  employed  because  civilian 
agencies — Federal,  state  and  local — had  dem- 
onstrated a  lack  of  capability  to  provide  the 
quantity  and  types  of  information  believed 
to  be  necessary  effectively  to  cope  in  a  timely 
fashion  with  the  emergency  then  prevalllnc. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  discuss  brief- 
ly some  of  the  types  of  collection  activities 
which  were  conducted.  The  collection  re- 
quirements levied  on  the  United  States  Army 
Intelligence  Command,  both  in  the  form  of 
specific  requests  for  information  and  by  the 
Civil  Disturbance  Information  Collection 
Plan,  necessitated  an  increasing  use  of  direct 
agent  observation  as  a  means  of  collection  to 
supplement  information  collected  by  liaison 
and  from  public  media.  Direct  agent  observa- 
tion included  such  activities  as  attendance 
at  civilian  meetings  and  gatherings,  personal 
photography  and  the  recording  of  what  was 
said  at  the  meetings  attended. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  rather  hazy  distinc- 
tion between  what  has  been  characterized  as 
direct  agent  observation,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  covert  collection,  on  the  other.  When 
major  riots  and  civil  disorders  were  prevalent, 
as  well  as  In  their  aftermath,  covert  collec- 
tion was  authorized  by  the  apprc^riate  au- 
thority. The  Instances  of  covert  collection 
were  coordinated  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  required  by  the  Delimitations 
Agreement. 

Since  mld-1967,  there  have  been  four 
events,  in  connection  with  which  Army  per- 
sonnel have  conducted  major  covert  opera- 
tions. These  oi>eratlons  Included,  In  aome  In- 
stances, penetration  of  civilian  organizations 
connected  with  pre-announced  assemblies 
with  a  high  potential  for  civil  disttirbances. 
These  events  were  the  march  on  the  Pen- 
tagon in  October  1967,  the  Washington 
Spring  Project  In  May  to  June  1968,  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  August 
1968  and  the  Presidential  Inaugxiration  in 
January  1969.  For  example,  during  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  agent  personnel 
were  used  as  photographers  under  cover  of 
fictitious  firms  to  photograph  and  record  in- 
terviews with  leaders  and  members  of  the 
demonstrations  and  to  film  actual  demon- 
strations in  Chicago.  During  the  same  period, 
agent  personnel,  consisting  of  Negro  teams 
and  hippie  teams,  joined  with  potentially 
violent  elements  across  the  ootintry  and 
travelled  with  them  to  Chicago.  To  a  lesser 
degree  than  occured  in  Chicago,  the  same 
methods  were  en4>lo7ed  during  the  Inaugura- 
tion activities  In  January  1969. 

In  addition  to  these  Instances,  a  civil  dis- 
turbance related  covert  collection  was  au- 
thorized for  an  agent  to  enroll  at  New  York 
University  to  monitor  a  special  course  en- 
titled "New  Black  Revolt"  in  early  1968. 

Military  investigative  personnel  performed 
two  distinct  and  different  functions  during 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  In  Chi- 
cago and  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  Miami  in  1068. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secret  Servtoe,  per- 
sonnel from  the  Army's  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Division,  from  the  Naval  IbvestlgatlTe 
Service  and  from  the  Offlce  of  Special  In- 


vestigations of  the  Air  Force  were  loaned  to 
the  Secret  Service  for  augmentation  of  their 
security  forces  for  the  protection  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Vice  President,  and  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  candidates.  These  person- 
nel, used  in  connection  with  the  Convention 
and  Convention  facilities  for  security  pro- 
tective purposes,  were  on  loan  to  the  Secret 
Service  under  the  provisions  of  Section  2, 
Pli.  90-331,  enacted  June  6,  1968.  These  per- 
sonnel from  the  Military  Services  were  un- 
der the  operational  control  of  the  Secret 
Service.  They  were  not  engaged  In  any  type 
of  information  collection  activities. 

Personnel  from  the  Army  Intelligence 
Command  were  used  for  information  collec- 
tion activities  in  connection  with  civil  dis- 
ttirbances and  demonstrations  in  Chicago 
and  in  Miami  during  the  Conventions.  In 
Chicago,  Army  Intelligence  Command  per- 
sonnel were  augmented  by  personnel  from 
the  Naval  Investigative  Service. 

Thoee  engaged  in  information  collection 
activities  had  no  connection  with  the  official 
activities  of  the  Conventions.  They  were  con- 
cerned solely  with  civil  disturbances.  They 
were  not  on  duty  in  the  Convention  HaUs. 
Subsequent  Inquiry  has  revealed  that  sev- 
eral of  these  personnel  individually  attend- 
ed Convention  sessions,  but  not  in  any  offi- 
cial capacity.  According  to  the  best  informa- 
tion available,  there  were  a  total  of  three 
such  spectator  visits — one  In  Miami  and  two 
in  Chicago. 

Electronic  surveillance  was  not  employed 
by  Defense  personnel  either  at  Miami  or  in 
Chicago.  No  private  communications — radio 
or  wire — of  any  political  headquarters  or 
political  persons  were  monitored.  During  the 
riots  in  Chicago.  Army  personnel  acting  in 
support  of  the  Federal  troops  preposltioned 
there,  did  use  radio  receivers  to  listen  to 
citizens'  band  broadcasts. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  collecting  civil  disturbance 
type  Information  was  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Army.  The  other  Military  Services 
were  requested  to  provide  such  Information 
as  was  in  their  possession  or  as  came  to  their 
attention  which  fell  in  the  categories  of  civil 
disturbance  information.  Other  than  the 
Army,  the  Services  were  not  tasked  for  col- 
lection of  civil  disturbance  Information. 

With  reference  to  the  entire  record  of  the 
collection  of  civil  disturbance  information  by 
the  Military  Services,  several  conclusions  are 
apparent. 

The  ^my  investigative  and  related  coun- 
terinteRgence  organizations  were  the  units 
primarily  tasked  for  collection  of  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  civil  disturbances. 
Until  about  1967,  they  generally  responded 
slowly  and  unenthusiastically  to  this  as- 
signed task.  Beginning  in  1967,  however,  the 
tasking  of  the  Army  investigative  and  re- 
lated counterintelligence  organizations  was 
more  formal  and  con^rehenslve.  The  units 
thereafter  responded,  in  many  cases,  quite 
aggressively. 

Ftom  the  vantage  point  of  hindsight,  the 
guidance  and  direction  to  the  military  for 
collection  of  civil  disturbance  information 
was  too  often  general  and  oral  rather  than  In 
written  form.  Directions  flowed  from  meet- 
ings of  dvUlan  offlclals,  attended  by  military 
officers.  In  many  cases,  requests  for  apeclflc 
dvll  dlstnrbanoe  Information  were  trans- 
mitted by  telephone.  For  exanq>Ie,  a  lenlar 
Justice  Department  official  would  telephone 
a  request  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
know  immediat^y  what  was  occurring  at  a 
specific  comer  in  a  specific  city  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

Particularly  after  1967,  it  appears  that  the 
v<4ume  and  variety  of  information  requested 
to  be  collected,  originating  both  in  the  Civil 
Disturbance  Information  Collection  Plan  and 
In  tptaUio  requests  from  various  officials  of 
Oovemment,  was  so  great  that  it  obviously 
ooold  not  be  collected  by  the  means  of  ot^lec- 
tlon  anthorlaed.  Thus,  there  was  a  practical 
Inconsistency  between  the  level  of  demand 
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for  lnforin»tlon  Imposed  and  the  methods  of 
collection  authorized. 

In  attempting  to  meet  the  demands  for  im- 
mediate Information,  the  Investigative  and 
related  counterintelligence  organizations  of 
the  Army  relied  Increasingly  on  direct  agent 
observation.  In  som*  cases,  the  rather  ob- 
scure demarcation  between  direct  agent  ob- 
servation and  covert  collection  was  probably 
transgreeaed.  Where  covert  collection  clearly 
was  eonaldered  to  be  needed  to  fulfill  the  In- 
formation request  imposed,  authority  was 
sought  and  often  received  from  proper  au- 
thorities. The  general  requirement  for  co- 
ordination of  covert  collection  with  the  De- 
partment (rf  Justice  was  rtrlctly  followed. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  collection  of 
civil  disturbance  Information  by  the  Army 
was  primarUy  the  responsibility  of  its  In- 
vestigative and  related  counterintelligence 
organisations.  It  is  the  activities  of  these 
that  I  have  been  dlactissing.  In  addition, 
however,  in  some  instances,  tactical  intel- 
ligence units  assigned  to  combat  forces  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States,  engaged  in  in- 
formation collection  activities  in  the  civilian 
community.  While  few  such  units  were  so 
engaged,  it  appears  that  these  units  were  less 
constrained  in  their  methods  of  collection 
than  were  the  Investigative  and  related 
counterintelligence  organizations.  CivlUan 
control  or  even  knowledge  of  these  few  ac- 
tivities did  not  exist.  These  Instances  were 
few.  We  are  aware  of  one  unit  that  was  so  en- 
gaged and  there  are  Indications  that  one  ad- 
ditional unit  may  have  been  so  engaged.  At 
this  point,  It  Is  not  clear  whether  such  collec- 
tion activities  were  directed  at  civil  disturb- 
ance potentials  or  were  conducted  for  the 
ostensible  purposes  of  installation  security  or 
both.  Both  cases  are  now  under  formal  Inves- 
tigation, and  It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me 
to  discuss  them  In  more  detail  at  this  time 

The  product  of  collection  activities  which 
I  have  described  were  assembled  in  various 
flies. 

In  1963,  Army  Investigative  and  counter- 
intelligence units  were  assigned  the  mission 
of  briefing  the  Army  Chiefs  of  Staff  personal 
representative  Immediately  upon  the  com- 
mitment of  Federal  troops  In  connection 
with  a  civil  disturbance.  PUes  began  to  be 
compiled  and  maintained  In  field  offices  to 
provide  data  from  which  to  prepare  the  re- 
quired briefings  These  files  covered  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  who  were  be- 
lieved to  have  a  potential  for  Influencing  civil 
disturbances.  Piles  where  kept  on  persons 
and  organizations  who  conceivably  might 
contribute  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  crea- 
tion, exacerbation  or  continuation  of  civil 
disturbances.  They  were  also  kept  on  per- 
sons and  organizations  who  were  believed  to 
have  a  potential  for  assisting  in  preventing 
or  ending  clvU  disturbances. 

Such  flies,  as  you  know,  were  ordered  de- 
stroyed In  the  spring  of  1970.  Therefore.  It 
is  Impossible  to  examine  such  files  to  deter- 
mine to  what  particular  Individuals  and 
organizations  they  related  or  the  specific  con- 
tents of  the  files.  AU  the  evidence  strongly 
indicates  that  the  files  were  comprised  pri- 
marily of  voluminous  newspaper  clippings 
They  also  contained  a  nimiber  of  reports 
from  third  agencies,  both  Federal,  state  and 
local.  To  a  lesser  degree,  they  also  contained 
the  products  of  direct  agent  observation  re- 
ports. 

There  were  undoubtedly  files  prepared  con- 
Ulning  material  relating  to  a  large  number 
of  weU-known  pubUc  figures.  The  degree  to 
which  files  were  kept  on  political  office  hold- 
ers and  political  candidates  cannot  at  this 
time  be  ascertained  with  a  high  degree  of 
certainty.  For  example,  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  there  was  a  file  bearing  the  name 
of  Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  HI,  in  the  field 
office  of  the  Army's  investigative  and  counter- 
intelligence unit  In  Chicago  and  that  this 
file  consisted  wholly  or  primarily  of  news- 
paper clippings. 
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There  is  some  evidence,  that  a  clipping 
file  was  prepared  or  maintained  on  Congress- 
man Mlkva.  Further,  In  the  5th  Army  DaUy 
IntelUgence  Summary,  dated  July  6,  1970, 
Congressman  Mlkva  was  among  those  re- 
ported as  attending  an  anti-war  demonstra- 
tion on  the  4th  of  July  at  NIKE  HKBCtJLEa 
site  (ARADCOM  Site  19)  at  Promontory 
Point.  There  is  no  way  to  determine  how  this 
Information  was  collected.  There  U  a  dossier 
on  Judge  Otto  Kerner  containing  a  personal 
security  background  Investigation  In  the 
Army's  Investigative  Records  Repository 
related  to  hU  assignment  as  a  National 
Guard  officer,  but  there  are  no  entries  since 
1962. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  file  bearing  an  individuals 
name  is  not  determinative  as  to  whether 
there  was  information  collected  in  some 
form  which  related  to  that  specific  individ- 
ual. Material  collected  and  filed  on  one  in- 
dividual or  organization  coiUd  have  and  often 
did  contain  references  to  others. 

Most  of  the  Information  on  clvU  disturb- 
ance Incidents  collected  In  the  field  offices  of 
the  Army's  investigative  and  related  counter- 
InteUlgence  units  was  forwarded  to  Director- 
ate of  Investigations  at  Headquarters  of  the 
Intelligence  Command.  There  It  was  incorpo- 
rated Into  a  clvU  disturbance  data  file  The 
primary  uses  made  of  the  material  collected 
and  filed  locally  was  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
sweruig  specific  requests  from  higher  au- 
thorities for  information  In  the  event  of  cIvU 
disturbances,  and  to  familiarize  new  per- 
sonnel with  the  community  In  which  the 
unit  was  located. 

Some  civil  disturbance  type  information 
was  forwarded  from  Headquarters,  Intel- 
ligence Command  to  the  Investigative  Rec- 
ords Repository  also  located  at  Port  Hola- 
blrd.  In  some  cases,  the  Information  was 
Integrated  Into  files  kept  for  other  pur- 
poses at  the  Investigative  Records  Repository 
Civil  disturbance  Information  was  also  dis- 
seminated to  other  command  headquarters 
and  to  other  agencies  in  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  and.  In  some  cases,  undoubtedly,  to 
state  and  local  agencies. 

As  I  previously  Indicated,  the  civil  dis- 
turbance material  collected  was  voluminous 
Some  headquarters  units,  including  the  Army 
Intelligence  Command,  undertook  to  reduce 
ClvU  disturbance  information  to  a  computer 
data  system  In  order  to  manage  the  unwieldy 
mass  of  information  with  which  they  were 
attempting  to  deal.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  there  was  any  attempt  to  conceal  the 
establishment  of  computer  programs  to  han- 
dle such  material.  These  undertakings  were 
treated  as  purely  management  decisions 

While  the  records  do  not  reveal  senior  of- 
ficial civilian  participation  In  the  creation 
of  the  data  banks,  a  need  for  such  a  step 
had  for  some  time  been  realized  and  dis- 
cussed by  civilian  officials.  For  example  in 
an  extensive  report  of  civil  disturbance 
planning  and  operations  prepared  for  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  send  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  2  August  1968  It 
was  noted  that  at  that  time: 

"Jurisdictional  and  budgetarv  restrictions 
currently  preclude  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Army's  analytical  personnel 
staffing  and  the  automation  of  the  Army's 
data  base  for  Army  production  of  CONUS 
civil  disturbance  Intelligence." 

This  detailed  report,  incidentally,  demon- 
strates very  vividly  the  awareness  of  civilian 
officials  In  considerable  detail  of  the  civil 
disturbance  Information  collection  actlvltle.? 
by  Army  units  and  the  problems  which  ex- 
isted. For  Instance,  the  Under  Secretary 
stated  in  this  memorandum: 

"The  effectiveness  of  the  Intelligence  ap- 
paratus to  provide  advance  notice  of  unrest 
U  limited  by  the  Delimitations  Agreement 
which  restricts  Army  Involvement.  This 
agreement  assigns  the  FBI  the  responsi- 
bility for  advising  the  other  subscribing 
organizations  of  important  developments  in 


the  categories  of  domestic  espionage,  ooun- 
terintelligence,  sabotage,  subversion,  and 
other  Intelligence  matters  affecting  internal 
security.  Because  of  the  regtUatory  restraints 
imposed  by  this  agreement,  it  has  been  DA 
policy  that  the  procurement  of  domestic  in- 
telligence on  subversive  activities  by  Army 
counterintelligence  agents  be  accomplished 
by  liaison  with  civil  law  enforcement  agencies 
at  all  levels  (prlmarUy  the  FBI).  When  the 
sectmty  of  Federal  forces  is  endangered  or 
where  employment  of  Federal  forces  Is  im- 
minent, on-the-spot  physical  observation 
may  be  undertaken  by  military  personnel. 
The  FBI  and  the  Army  must  rely  heavily 
upon  reports  from  local  police  whose  intelli- 
gence gathering  systems  vary  widely  both  as 
to  operating  philosophies  and  efficiency." 
The  memorandum  also  stated: 

"In  addition  to  the  Jurisdictional  and 
budgeUry  restrictions,  effectiveness  of  the 
Intelligence  apparatus  In  providing  advance 
notice  of  Impending  unreart  Is  Impeded  by  the 
fact  that  the  occurrence  of  racial  disturb- 
ances has  defied  prediction.  Racial  incidents 
in  nearly  every  case  have  been  precipitated 
by  seemingly  innocuous  Incidents,  usually 
alleged  police  bruUllty. 

"In  the  collection  and  reporting  of  In- 
formation during  quiet  periods,  coordination 
of  field  elements  of  USAINTC,  FBI,  and  local 
enforcement  agencies  Is  outstanding  and  no 
problems  are  known  to  exist.  Dtirlng  disturb- 
ances, however,  the  need  for  a  rapid  flow  of 
factual  Information  to  the  task  force  com- 
manders becomes  acute.  Although  a  major 
contributor  of  raw  Information  to  the  Army, 
the  FBI  does  not  produce  the  type  finished 
Intelligence  needed  by  the  Army.  This  situa- 
tion has  required  the  Army  to  establish  a 
costly  DA  Counterintelligence  Analysis  Ele- 
ment to  collate,  evaluate,  and  disseminate 
civil  disturbance  Intelligence. 

"At  the  national  level,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  responsible  for  the  supervision  and 
coordination  of  Intelligence  relating  to  civil 
disturbances.  A  need  exists  for  a  committee 
or  board  to  explore,  at  the  national  level, 
means  for  Improving  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  civil  disturbance  Intelli- 
gence Information.  Recognizing  this  prob- 
lem, efforts  are  underway  to  alleviate  coordi- 
nation problems. 

"On  12  April  1968.  the  USofA  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  domestic  Civil  Disturb- 
ance Intelligence  Board.  Justice.  DOD.  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  would  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Board.  The  Board  would  ex- 
plore means  for  improving  the  collection, 
production,  and  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence related  to  civil  disturbances.  The 
status  of  this  proposal  Is  unknown. 

"The  Department  of  Justice  has  estab- 
lished an  Interdlvlslon  Information  Unit 
(IDIU)  to  gather  and  computerize  civil  dis- 
turbance information.  U.S.  Attorneys 
throughout  the  country  have  been  tasked  to 
collect  Information  during  disturbances. 
When  IDIU  has  completed  and  computer- 
ized Its  data  base.  Justice  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  Army  with  finished  Intelligence. 
A  matter  of  gre.iter  importance  would  be  the 
ability  to  forecast  on  the  potential  for  civil 
dlsturbanres  la  the  United  States  through 
the  mld-1970's 

The  Dep.irtment  of  the  Army  has  devel- 
oped collection  plans.  Improved  the  support- 
ing communications,  preselected  emergen- 
cy operations  centers,  recruited  additional 
Negro  agent  personnel,  established  a  Civil 
Disturbance  Intelligence  Office,  published  a 
Counterintelligence  Estimate  and  support- 
ing Compendium,  and  assisted  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  Improving  Its  collection  eval- 
uation and  dissemination  of  Intelligence." 

This  report  to  the  Secretarv  of  Defense 
was  based  on  the  activities  of  the  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Steering  Group,  chaired  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  records,  met  formally  at  le.^st  13 
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times  between  April  and  August  1968.  There 
is.  incidentally,  no  record  that  this  report 
was  ever  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  Committee's 
attention  to  DOD  Directive  3025.12  dated 
June  8,  1968,  entitled:  Employment  of  Mili- 
tary Resources  In  the  Event  of  ClvU  Dis- 
turbances. This  Is  a  directive  which  formally 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ClvU  Disturbance  Steering 
Committee,  which  had  already  been  in- 
formally established  and  had  been  operat- 
ing for  some  time.  It  is  also  the  directive 
which  designated  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
as  Executive  Agent  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  matters  relating  to  civil  disturb- 
ances. It  also  assigned  specific  resfKJnslblU- 
tles  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Including 
the  responslbUlty  of  providing  intelligence 
data  to  the  National  Military  Command  Cen- 
ter on  a  dally  basis  to  Insure  that  national 
command  authorities  were  adequately  in- 
formed. I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  you  a  copy 
of  this  directive. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  and  are  being  taken  to  deal 
with  the  type  situations  which  I  have  de- 
scribed In  my  testimony. 

In  December  1968,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
ClvU  Disturbance  Steering  Committee,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  Army's  efforts  to  obtain  civil 
dlstvirbance  information  which  might  not 
be  worth  the  effort.  He  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  civil  disturbance  Information  col- 
lection efforts  be  more  sharply  focused  on 
essential  requirements  and  that  the  mission 
be  more  precisely  delineated.  As  a  result,  ef- 
forts were  undertaken  in  the  Army  staff  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  In  early  January 
1969.  the  Army  staff  proposed  a  new  mission 
statement  for  the  Army's  counterintelligence 
role  in  civil  disturbances  The  staff  also  pro- 
posed a  primary  mission  for  the  civil  dis- 
turbance branch  of  the  Office  of  Army  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence.  It  was 
to  "foster  Department  of  Justice  leadership 
In  development  of  agreed  roles  and  missions 
for  various  Federal  agencies  in  civil  disturb- 
ance Intelligence  collection  and  production." 

In  the  lat'er  part  of  January,  the  Army 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  ad- 
vised the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  by 
memorandum  of  the  complete  background 
on  the  development  of  the  Army's  clvU  dls- 
uirbance  Intelligence  mission  which  resulted 
from  the  review  of  the  activities  of  the  In- 
telligence Command. 

On  February  5,  1969,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army  wrote  a  memorandum  to  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  In  this  memorandum,  the 
Cnder  Secretary  expressed  concern  that  the 
.\rmy's  Intelligence  activities  related  to  civil 
disturbance  problems  might  exceed  the  strict 
requirements.  He  noted  that  past  Army  Intel- 
ligence activities  had  resulted  from  gaps  In 
the  effort  of  civilian  agencies  who  "have 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue  coUec- 
tion  efforts  In  a  satisfactory  manner."  The 
Under  Secretary  further  expressed  concern 
that  the  efforts  related  to  clvU  dlsturtjances 
intruded  Into  essentially  civilian  areas  of 
concern  and  could  result  In  a  diffusion  of 
the  Army's  limited  manpKJwer.  The  Under 
Secretary  then  expressed  what  he  believed 
to  be  proper  concept  for  the  role  of  the  Army 
concerning  collection  and  utilization  of  in- 
formation related  to  civil  disturbances. 

The  Under  Secretary,  In  this  memorandum, 
approved  with  modifications,  the  revised 
mission  which  had  been  recommended  to 
him  by  the  Director,  Civil  Disturbance  Plan- 
ning and  Operations.  He  directed  that  In  the 
collection  of  civil  dlstiu-bance  Information, 
primary  reliance  be  placed  on  liaison  with 
iocal,  state,  and  Federal  police  and  Uiw  en- 
forcement authorities.  He  directed  that  covert 
coUectlon  operations  were  prohibited  unless 
approved  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  approved  In  advance  In  each  spe- 
cific case  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


The  Under  Secretary  concurred  In  the  recom- 
mendation that  efforts  be  made  to  persuade 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  accept  a  larger 
role  In  systematically  reviewing  the  entire 
ClvU  Intelligence  area.  He  designated  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Army  to  explore  the 
matter  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Under  Secretary  also  designated  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Army  to  develop  for 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
appropriate  guidelines  for  future  collection 
activities,  and  directed  that  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  prortde  In- 
formation and  assistance  to  the  General 
Counsel. 

PoUowlng  the  memorandum  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  February  5,  1969, 
a  detaUed  review  was  made  on  many  aspects 
of  the  civU  disturbance  related  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  specific  requests  for  civU  dis- 
turbance collection  were  forwarded  from 
higher  authority  to  the  Army's  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence.  They  were 
consistently  returned  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  re- 
quested to  fulflU  the  collection  requirement 
In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  memo- 
randum from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  dated  February  5,  1969. 

The  discussions  between  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  continued  during  this  period  and 
on  March  18,  the  Department  of  Justice 
established  an  Inter-Agency  Committee  to 
coordinate  and  evaluate  Intelligence  p>ertaln- 
ing  to  civil  disorders.  During  the  remainder 
of  1969,  the  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
tinued Its  review  of  the  U.S.  Army  Intelli- 
gence Involvement  In  civil  disturbances  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  methods  and 
effects  of  reducing  the  Army's  role.  The  full 
Implementation  of  the  memorandum  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  February  5. 
1969  was  held  in  abeyance  while  discussions 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  related  to 
primary  roles  In  this  area,  continued. 

On  April  24,  1969,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army  directed  that  distributions  by  the 
Army  of  civil  disturbance  information  be 
limited  to  Department  of  Defense  agencies 
and  to  specified  Federal  agencies  unless  per- 
mission was  obtained  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  distribution  to  others. 
In  May,  1969.  the  Army  Assistance  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Intelligence  advised  the  U.S.  Army 
Intelligence  Command  not  to  initiate  civil 
disturbance  studies  and  collection  activities 
unless  specifically  approved  In  advance  by 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army.  On 
June  17,  1969,  the  same  guidance  was  for- 
warded to  the  Continental  Army  Command 
and  through  them  to  all  Army  units  based 
In  the  Continental  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  an  internal  review,  the  civil 
disturbance  and  biographic  data  bank  at  Fort 
Holabird  was  ordered  destroyed  on  February 
19,  1970  by  the  Army  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Intelligence.  Just  prior  to  that  time, 
the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command  was 
directed  to  take  a  number  of  specific  actions 
with  reference  to  clvU  disturbance  Informa- 
tion. These  included  the  destruction  of  per- 
sonality lists,  the  discontinuance  of  spot  re- 
ports to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  except 
those  which  Indicated  situations  likely  to  re- 
quire use  of  Army  troops,  the  discontinuance 
of  the  dally  civil  dlsttirbance  summary  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  input  of  CivU  disturbance  in- 
formation into  computer  programs.  On  6 
March  1970,  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand was  advised  to  destroy  Its  computer- 
ized ClvU  disturbance  data  bank  and  so 
ordered  on  AprU  1.  On  March  6  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  established  new  policy  on  the  use  of 
data  banks  for  civU  disturbance  informa- 
tion. This  memorandum  resulted  in  a  De- 
partment of  the  Army  letter  on  AprU  1,  re- 
quiring approval  at  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  level  for  use  of  automated  data  banks 


for  ClvU  disturbance  information,  and  re- 
quiring destruction  of  any  such  computer- 
ized data  bank  operations  urUess  they  cotUd 
be  Justified  to  the  Secretary  under  the  new 
policy. 

On  March  20,  the  Army  took  action  to 
have  all  copies  of  clvU  disturbance  publica- 
tions Vol.  1  (Cities  and  Organizations  of  In- 
terest) and  Vol.  2  (Personalities  of  Interest), 
known  as  the  "Compendium",  destroyed.  A 
certificate  of  destruction  was  requested.  TTie 
destruction  of  aU  copies  has  not  yet  been 
assured. 

On  June  9,  1970,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  promulgated  a  new  and  comprehen- 
sive policy  on  the  collection,  reporting,  proc- 
essing, and  storing  of  civU  disturbance  In- 
formation. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  new  Army  policy 
Is  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  relies 
on  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  National 
level  for  clvU  disturbance  planning,  threat, 
and  early  warning  information. 

This  new  policy  prescribes  that  Army  In- 
teUlgence  resoxirces  wUl  not  be  used  for 
coUectlon  of  clvU  disturbance  Information 
until  the  Director  for  CivU  Disturbimoe 
Planning  and  Operations  has  made  a  deter- 
mination that  there  is  a  distinct  threat  of 
clvU  disturbance  beyond  the  capabUlty  of 
local  and  state  authorities  to  control.  The 
policy  further  provides  that  even  after  such 
a  detemUnatlon  had  been  made,  that  col- 
lection wUl  be  limited  to  liaison.  Overt  col- 
lection, other  than  liaison,  requires  approval 
by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army. 
Covert  methods  of  collection  continue  to 
require  concurrence  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  specific  prior  approval 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  All  clvU 
disturbance  information  reporting  was  or- 
dered stopped  and  not  resumed  except  by 
order  from  Headquarters.  Department  of 
the  Army. 

The  policy  further  provides  that  clvU  dis- 
turbance plans  and  support  material  will 
not  Include  listing  of  organizations  and  per- 
sonalities not  affiliated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  with  the  exception  of 
listings  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  officials 
who  have  duties  related  to  the  control  of 
clvU  disturbances  and  appropriate  data  on 
vital  installations  and  faculties.  Material 
prohibited  by  this  policy,  then  in  storage, 
was   required    to    be   destroyed. 

A  June  9.  1970  Army  message  also  rescind- 
ed the  Army's  ClvU  Disturbance  Informa- 
tion Collection  Plan  of  May  2,  1968. 

On  December  15,  1970,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  issued  a  formal  policy  on  coun- 
terlnteUigence  activities  concerning  clvU- 
ians  not  affiUated  with  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Intent  and  purpose  of  this 
policy  was  to  make  applicable  to  all  counter- 
inteUlgence  activities  concerning  civilians 
not  affiliated  with  Department  of  Defense 
the  type  of  constraints  that  had  been  Im- 
posed in  the  June  9  policy  with  respect  to 
civil  disturbance  activities. 

The  Department  of  the  Army.  In  order 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  Directives  of 
June  9  and  December  16.  1970,  has  instituted 
an  extensive  inspection  exercise  for  all  ap- 
pn^riate  Army  activities.  An  Inspector  Gen- 
eral team  has  been  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  prior  activities 
of  two  tactical  InteUigence  units  are  being 
formally  Investigated  by  a  special  board  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

On  December  23.  1970.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  also  Instituted  a  review  of  Informa- 
tion collection  activities  of  all  defense  or- 
ganizations which  Impacted  on  persons  and 
organizations  not  affiliated  with  Department 
of    Defense. 

On  February  17,  1971.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  issued  a  Department  of  Defense  Di- 
rective on  a  Defense  Investigative  Program. 
making  changes  In  the  orgaiUzatlon  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  investigative  and  re- 
lated counterintelligence  activities.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  organizational  changes  ^^'as  to 
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ensure  that  In  carrying  out  Department  of 
Defense  missions.  Investigative  and  related 
counterintelligence  activities  are  consistent 
with  Individual  Constitutional  rights,  legal 
provisions,  and  traditional  understandings  of 
the  American  public  of  relationships  of  mili- 
tary Investigative  activities  and  the  civilian 
commtinlty. 

DoD  Directive  Saoo.28.  designates  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Administra- 
tion) to  act  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
all  Investigative  program  matters.  It  requires 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Adminis- 
tration) to  direct  and  manage  the  Defense 
Investigative  Program  and  to  conduct  or 
provide  for  inspections  of  program  activities 
and  to  monitor  program  accomplishments 
within  established  policy.  Within  each  Mili- 
tary Department,  responsibilities  for  Investi- 
gative activities  are  vested  In  the  Under 
Secretary  or  a  designated  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

In  addition,  this  Directive  establishes  a  De- 
fense Investigative  Review  Council.  This 
Council  Ls  chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Administration),  and  Its 
membership  consists  of  the  General  Counsel 
for  Che  Department  of  Defense,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  each  Military  Department  and 
the  Director,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
The  Council  Is  charged  with  responsibilities 
to  assist  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Administration)  in  preparation  of  policy 
guidance  and  the  development  or  review  of 
recommended  changes  In  procedures  or  nrac- 
tlces  for  the  Defense  Investigative  Program. 
It  Is  also  to  review  standards,  criteria  and 
scope  as  appropriate  of  investigations  and 
related   counterintelligence   activities. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Defense 
Investigative  Review  CouncU  was  to  review 
and  malce  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  Secretary's  then  proposed  Directive  on 
acquisition  of  information  concerning  per- 
sons and  organizations  not  afBllated  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

DoD  Directive  5200.27  was  Issued  effective 
March  1,  1971. 

This  directive  provides  for  the  first  time 
a  Department  cf  Defense  wide  policy  on  this 
subject.  It  establishes  for  the  Defease  In- 
vestigative Program  general  policy,  limita- 
tions, procedures,  and  operational  guidance 
perfalr.lng  to  collecting,  processing,  storing, 
and  disseminating  information  concerning 
persons  and  organizations  not  afllllated  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  Directive  Is  applicable  to  all  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel,  components,  and 
organizations  within  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  U.S.  territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 

It  prohibits  collecting,  reporting,  process- 
ing, or  storing  information  on  Individuals 
or  organizations  not  afBllated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  except  where  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  De- 
partment of  Defense  missions: 

1.  Protection  of  DoD  functions  and  prop- 
erty. 

2.  Personnel  Security. 

3.  Operations  related  to  civil  disturbances. 
With  respect  to  the  mission  of  protection 

of  DoD  functions  and  property,  the  Directive 
specifies  that  acquisition  of  Information  Is 
Justified  by  only  the  following  types  of  ac- 
tivities: 

1.  Subversion  of  loyalty,  discipline,  or 
morale  of  Department  of  Defense  military  or 
civilian  personnel  by  actively  encouraging 
violation  of  law.  disobedience  of  lawful  order 
or  regulation,  or  disruption  of  military  ac- 
tivities. 

2  Theft  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  equip- 
ment, or  destruction  or  sabotage  of  facilities, 
equipment,  or  records  belonging  to  DoD  units 
or  installations. 

3  Acts  Jeopardizing  the  security  of  DoD 
elements    or    operations    or    compromising 


classified  defense  information  by  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  or  by  espionage. 

4.  Unauthorized  demonstrations  on  active 
or  reserve  DoD  installations. 

5.  Direct  threats  to  DoD  military  or  clvUlan 
personnel  In  connection  with  their  offlclal 
duties  or  to  other  persons  who  have  been 
authorized  protection  by  DoD  resources. 

6.  Activities  endangering  facilities  whlcli 
have  classified  defense  contracts  or  which 
have  been  officially  designated  as  key  defense 
facilities. 

7.  Crimes  for  which  DoD  has  responsibility 
for  Investigating  or  prosecuting. 

With  regard  to  the  third  Department  of 
Defense  mission — operations  related  to  civil 
disturbance — the  Directive  speclflea: 

"Upon  specific  prior  authorlaatloos  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee,  infor- 
mation may  be  acquired  which  Is  essential 
to  meet  operational  requirements  flowing 
from  the  mission  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  assist  civil  authorities  In  deal- 
ing with  civil  disturbances.  Such  authoriza- 
tion will  only  be  granted  when  there  Is  a 
distinct  threat  of  a  clvU  disturbance  exceed- 
ing the  law  enforcement  capabilities  of  state 
and  local  authorities." 

DoD  Directive  5200.27  specifies  a  number 
of  prohibited  activities  which  Include  the 
following: 

1.  There  shall  be  no  physical  or  electronic 
surveillance  of  Federal,  state,  or  local  officials 
or  of  candidates  for  such  offices. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  electronic  surveillance 
of  any  individual  or  organization  except  as 
authorized  by  law. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  covert  or  otherwise 
deceptive  surveillance  or  penetration  of 
civilian  organizations  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee. 

4.  No  DoD  personnel  will  be  assigned  to 
attend  public  or  private  meetings,  demon- 
strations, or  other  similar  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  information  the  collec- 
tion of  which  is  authorized  by  this  Directive 
without  specific  prior  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee.  An  exception 
to  this  policy  may  be  made  by  the  local  com- 
mander concerned,  or  higher  authority,  when. 
In  his  Judgment,  the  threat  is  direct  and  Im- 
mediate and  time  precludes  obtaining  prior 
approval.  In  each  such  case  a  report  will  be 
made  Immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee. 

5.  No  computerized  data  banks  shall  be 
maintained  relating  to  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations not  affiliated  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  unless  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  third  prohibition  which  I 
enumerated.  It  states  that  there  shall  be  no 
covert  or  othericise  deceptive  surveillance. 
As  I  noted  eau'lier  In  my  statement,  there  has 
been  confusion  as  to  the  demarcation  be- 
tween direct  agent  observation  and  covert 
collection.  The  prohibition  of  "deceptive  sur- 
veillance" is  specifically  designed  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  marginal  or  even 
slightly  questionable  cases. 

By  way  of  operational  guidance,  this  Di- 
rective provides  that  access  to  information 
obtained  under  its  provisions  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  Governmental  agencies  which  re- 
quire information  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties.  The  Directive  further  provides  that 
Information  within  the  purview  of  this  EM- 
rectlve,  regardless  of  when  acquired,  shall  be 
destroyed  within  90  days  unless  Its  retention 
Is  required  by  law  or  unless  Us  retention  Is 
specifically  authorized  by  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee. 

In  a  number  of  provisions  of  this  Direc- 
tive, authority  to  approve  specific  actions  or 
to  waive  prohibitions  Is  reserved  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  his  designee.  At  the 
time  this  Directive  was  Issued,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  also  Issued  the  appropriate 


delegations  of  authority.  Depending  on  ths 
specific  provision,  these  delegktlona  are  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  tlis  CSialrman, 
Defense  Investigative  Review  Council,  or  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Military  Department. 
This  delegation  of  authority  by  the  Seote- 
tary  of  Defense  specifically  provides  that  the 
authority  so  delegated  may  not  be  further 
delegated. 

In  order  to  assure  compliance  with  this 
policy,  a  system  of  scheduled  and  unsched- 
uled inspections  and  visits  to  all  potential 
military  collectors  of  Information  Is  being 
Initiated.  Bach  member  of  the  Defense  In* 
vertlgatlve  Review  Council  will  personally 
participate  In  these  Inspections.  It  Is  the  In- 
tention to  begin  with  a  small  staff  element 
to  carry  out  the  newly  assigned  responslbll- 
Itlee.  However,  as  much  staff  as  Is  needed 
will  be  provided  to  Insure  compliance  with 
this  Defense-wide  policy. 

One  of  the  high  priority  Items  currently 
being  addressed  by  the  Defense  Investiga- 
tive Review  Council  is  the  matter  of  elim- 
inating prohibited  Information  from  exist- 
ing Investigative  files.  The  i^yslcal  screen- 
ing of  all  these  files  would  obviously  be  a 
monumental  undertaking.  Before  the  re- 
lease for  use  of  any  such  fiJe,  a  requirement 
has  been  Imposed  to  screen  out  and  destroy 
all  materials  which  are  not  authorized  to 
be  filed  under  the  new  policy. 

The  Defense  Investigative  Review  Coun- 
cil Is  also  currently  reviewing  both  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  military  de- 
partment Investigative  activities  with  a  view 
toward  Improving  the  efficiency  and  respon- 
siveness of  such  activities. 


Annex  B  (Intellicenci;)   to  Depaktment  of 
THE  Armt  Crvn.  Distttiibance  PtAN  (U) 

Reference:  Maps,  Civil  Disturbance  Plan- 
ning Packets  (where  available)  or  special 
editions  of  commercial  map  reproductions 
provided  by  Army  Map  Service. 

1.   (C)   srruATioN 

a.  General 

(1)  Civil  disturbances  which  are  beyond 
the  control  of  municipal  or  state  authorities 
may  occur  at  any  time;  however.  In  the  past 
the  majority  have  been  a  summer  occurrence. 
The  majority  will  probably  continue  to  oc- 
cur in  hot  weather  which  Is  particularly  un- 
settling In  crowded,  urban  centers.  Dissatis- 
faction with  national  policy  manifested  In 
the  anti-draft  and  antl-Vletnam  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  environmental  conditions  con- 
tributing to  racial  unrest  and  civil  disturb- 
ances In  the  United  States  are  recognized 
factors  within  the  political  and  social  struc- 
ture. As  such,  they  might  provide  a  precon- 
ditioned base  for  a  steadUy  deteriorating 
situation  leading  to  demonstrations  and  vio- 
lent attacks  upon  the  social  order.  The  con- 
sistency and  intensity  of  those  preconditions 
could  lead  in  time  to  a  situation  of  true 
insurgency  should  external  subversive  forces 
develc^  successful  control  of  the  situation. 
Federal  military  intervention  may  be  ordered 
to  save  life  and  property.  alle\'iate  suffering, 
and  restore  law  and  order. 

(2)  Analysis  of  civil  disturbances:  see 
OACSI,  DA.  Counterintelligence  Research 
Project.  CI  Special  Study,  subject:  Civil  Dis- 
turbances CONUS— 1967  (U).  dated  31  July 
1967. 

b.  Dissident  Elements 
(1)  Civil  rights  movements 
-Although  widespread,  civil  disturbances 
hive  occurred  as  individual,  localized  actions 
app.'.rently  resulting  more  from  a  general 
cH.Tiate  of  opinion  than  from  specific  civert 
orders  from  a  single  source.  There  is  no  in- 
dication of  directional  control  by  any  single 
organization,  nor  does  any  one  organization 
appear  to  have  sufficient  authority  or  power 
to  exercise  such  control.  An  effective  con- 
solidation of  organizations  or  the  formation 
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of  a  supra-control  agency  could  alter  the 
situation  In  a  short  time  and  provide  an 
improved  capability  for  the  development  of 
subversive  direction  of  clvU  disturbances. 
Meaningful  degrees  of  subversive  Influence 
and  organized  control  are  distinct  future 
possibilities  m  the  United  States  civil  dis- 
turbance problem. 

(2)  Antl-Vletnam/Antl-Draft  Movements 
Antl-Vletnam  and  anti-draft  movements 
have  Increased  In  scope  and  numbw  In  the 
past  two  years.  Protests  against  war  have  been 
common  for  many  years  and  have  generally 
followed  the  pattern  of  marching,  picketing, 
and  distributing  literature  by  Individual 
groups.  The  first  nation-wide  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate these  peace  movements  was  effec- 
tively nude  In  the  spring  of  1966  by  the 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  (SMC).  In  1966  the  SMC 
coordinated  and  staged  anti-war  rallies  in 
San  Francisco,  New  York  City,  and  a  num- 
ber of  minor  demonstrations  in  other  cities. 
Because  of  the  success  of  the  SMC's  initial 
endeavor,  the  anti-war  movement  established 
the  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (NMC)  to  act  as  a 
permanent  coordinating  committee  for  dem- 
onstrations. Originally  distinct  from,  but 
aligned  with  the  NMC  In  Ideology,  were  the 
antl-war/antl-draft  groups.  At  the  present 
time,  even  though  the  antl-war/antl-draft 
groups  profess  Individuality  and  separation 
from  other  groups,  their  similarity  of  alms 
and  actions  operate  to  have  almost  the  force 
and  effect  of  an  Interlocking  directorate  simi- 
lar to  the  NMC.  Very  strong  support  to  the 
anti-war  movement  is  also  forthcoming  from 
such  "left"  g^ups  as  the  Conununlst  Party, 
USA  ( CPUSA) ,  the  CPUSA  youth  front  group, 
the  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bols  Clubs  of  America  (DCA) , 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) , 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism,  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  and  a  veritable  host  of  small- 
er organizations.  Tactics  of  the  various  orga- 
nizations have  undergone  a  change  from  pas- 
sive actions  to  more  militant  actions,  with 
"direct  confrontations"  now  the  main  objec- 
tive. Although  the  majority  of  anti-war  pro- 
testers appear  reluctant,  for  moral,  practical, 
or  legal  reasons,  to  engage  In  public  demon- 
strations of  a  nature  which  violate  existing 
laws,  there  Is  a  significant  minority  of  pro- 
fessional agitators  and  young  students  who 
advocate  either  violent  action  or  so-called 
disobedience  of  such  a  nature  that  violence 
Is  almost  sure  to  ensue.  Although  many  of 
the  more  articulate  voices  in  the  peace  move- 
ment counsel  against  Illegal  actions,  li  ap- 
pears that  they  have  slight  Infiuence  on  those 
persons  already  committed  to  such  action. 

(3)   Subversive  Conspiratorial  Aspects 
a.  Peace  movement 

Although  It  cannot  be  substantiated  that 
the  anti-war  and  the  anti-draft  movements 
are  acting  in  response  to  foreign  direction,  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  by  their  activities 
they  are  supporting  the  stated  objectives  of 
foreign  elements  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  USA.  Many  leaders  of  the  anti-war  and 
anti-draft  movement  have  traveled  to  for- 
eign countries.  Including  Cuba.  East  Europe 
and  North  Vietnam  to  meet  with  Communist 
leaders.  Therefore,  the  possibility  exists  that 
these  Individuals  may  be  either  heavily  in- 
fluenced or  outright  dominated  by  their  for- 
eign contacts.  They  may,  in  turn,  influence 
their  followers,  the  majority  of  whom  have 
no  sympathy  for  the  Communist  cause,  but 
are  unaware  of  their  leaders"  affiliations. 
Groups,  such  as  The  Resistance  and  the  Stu- 
dents for  Democratic  Society  (SDS),  have 
openly  announced  their  continuing  Inten- 
tion to  violate  the  law  by  aiding  and  abetting 
individuals  desiring  to  criminally  evade  the 
draft.  Both  these  groups  have  become  In- 
creasingly more  militant  and  are  co-sponsors 
of  illegal  demonstrations  against  the  draft, 
the  military,  and  civilian  and  government  re- 
cruiters on  college  campuses. 


b.  ClvU  rights  movement 
The  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP),  a 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  group,  was  able  to  capital- 
ize on  an  incident  In  order  to  q;>ur  Negroes  to 
violence  In  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
New  York  City  In  1864.  Another  Communist 
oriented,  Marxist  Leninist  group,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Action  Movement  (RAM)  has  been 
shown  to  be  conspiring  to  commit  murder 
and  wanton  acts  of  vandalism.  The  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC) 
and  In  particular  Its  chairman.  H.  Rap 
Brown,  has  been  Instrumental  In  aggravating 
tense  situations  in  ghetto  areas  and  In  pro- 
longing civil  disorder.  While  most  civil  rights 
leaders  are  moderates  and  the  majority  of 
the  Negro  population  abhors  violence,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  individuals  seem  suscep- 
tible to  the  violent  rallying  cries  of  the  mili- 
tants to  make  these  individuals  dangerous 
to  society. 

c.  Friendly  forces 
USCONARC  and  CONUS  Armies,  and  the 
U.8.  Army  Intelligence  Command  support 
the  Department  of  the  Army  by  continuing 
current  reporting  of  information  on  civil 
disturbances. 

2.     (C)     ESSENTIAL    EIXMENTS    OF    INrOSMATION 

(EEII 

All  CONUS-based  major  Army  commands 
and  subordinate  commands  will  report  In- 
formation as  obtained  to  satisfy  Department 
of  the  Army  EEI  relative  to: 

a.  Plans,  operations,  deployment,  tactics. 
techniques,  and  capabilities  of  Individuals, 
groups  or  organizations  whose  efforts  are 
to  reduce  US  military  capabilities  through 
espionage,  sabotage,  subversion,  treason, 
propaganda  and  other  disruptive  operations. 

b.  Patterns,  techniques,  and  capabilities  of 
subversive  elements  In  cover  and  deception 
efforts  In  civil  disturbance  situations. 

c.  Civil  disturbance  Incidents  or  disorders 
which  Involve  CONUS  military  Installations 
or  personnel. 

d.  Thefts  of  significant  quantities  of  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  from  civilian  companies 
or  industries.  Thefts  of  significant  quantities 
of  government  weapons  and  ammunition 
from  Active  Army,  Reserve,  National  Guard, 
or  ROTC  Installations  and  facilities. 

e.  Strikes,  civil  disturbances,  and  labor 
disturbances  which  affect  military  installa- 
tions, or  other  strikes  or  labor  and  civil  dis- 
turbances of  sufficient  magnitude  to  indicate 
a  probable  employment  of  federal  troops  to 
preserve  or  restore  order. 

f.  Information  concerning  opposition  that 
may  be  expected  by  military  forces  if  called 
upon  to  maintain  or  restore  order.  Specifi- 
cally, possible  courses  of  action,  methods  and 
capabilities,  weapons  and  support. 

g.  Impact  or  significance  of  changes  In 
federal,  state,  or  municipal  laws,  court  de- 
cisions, referendums,  amendments,  executive 
orders,  or  other  directives  which  affect  mi- 
nority groups. 

h.  Cause  of  civil  disturbance  and  names  of 
Instigators  and  group  participants, 
i.   Indicators  of  potential   violence: 

( 1 )  High  unemployment  rate  among  mi- 
nority groups. 

(2)  Noticeably  heightened  crime  rates 
among  minority  groups. 

(3)  Dissatisfaction  and  complaints  arising 
from  disparity  of  average  Income  between 
the  whites  and  the  non-whites. 

(4)  Declining  rapport  between  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  minority  groups. 

(5)  Migration  of  large  numbers  of  a  mi- 
nority group  Into  a  city  slum  area. 

(6)  Protests  of  the  minority  community 
relative  to  conditions  In  slum  areas,  such  as 
de  facto  segregation  In  housing  and  schools, 
lack  of  Jobs,  lack  of  recreational  facilities, 
police  brutality,  and  overcharging  of  goods 
and  services  by  local  merchants. 

J.  Indicators  of  Imminent  violence : 
(I)   Presence  or  participation  In  local  ac- 
tivities by  militant  agitators. 


( 2 )  Increase  in  thefts  and  sales  of  weapons 
and  ammunition. 

(3)  Increase  In  efforts  of  extremist,  Inte- 
gratlonlst,  and  segregationist  groups  to  In- 
stigate violence,  e.g..  Increase  In  numbers  of 
handbills,  pamphlets,  and  posters  urging 
acts  of  violence. 

(4)  Increase  In  number  of  incidents  of 
window  breaking,  false  fire  alarms,  thefts. 
and  other  harassments  of  damaging  nature  to 
the  community. 

(5)  Reports  and  rumors  of  planned  vio- 
lence. 

(6)  Presence  of  known  Instigators  of  vio- 
lence. 

3.  (C)    OROCXS  ANB  REQUESTS  FOR  INPORKATION 

a.  Supporting  plans  of  USCONARC  and 
CONUS  Armies,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Intelli- 
gence Command  will  Include  provisions  for 
rapid  reporting  and  dissemination  of  re- 
sponses to  the  above  EEI  In  the  following  pri- 
ority consistent  with  appropriate  security 
regulations : 

( 1 )  Task  Force  Commander 

(2)  Army  Operations  Center  (AOC) ,  DA 

(3  I  MDW  or  CONUS  Army  wherein  the  dis- 
turbance Is  imminent  or  In  progress. 

(4)  USCONARC/USARSTRIKE 

(5)  CINCSTRIKE 

b.  Comanders  will  Insure  that  units  and 
personnel  are  familiar  with  announced  EEI. 

c.  Local  liaison  with  federal  and  civilian 
agencies  by  the  military  intelligence  operat- 
ing elements  of  the  USAINTC  Is  encouraged. 

4.  (C)    INTELLIGENCE  AND  COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

OPERATIONS 

a.  Information  required  to  accomplish  the 
mission  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  will 
be  obtained  through  all  resources  available 
to  the  commanders,  to  Include  Intelligence 
reports,  estimates,  studies,  and  special  studies 
prepared  by  the  commands. 

b.  OACSI,  DA,  will  prepare  and  dissem- 
inate reports,  estimates,  studies,  and  special 
studies,  as  appropriate,  from  information 
obtained  or  received  at  the  national  level, 

c.  The  primary  organization  for  direct 
support  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  In 
the  coverage  and  reporting  of  Information 
on  civil  disturbances  Is  the  U.S.  Army  Intel- 
ligence Command.  The  Command's  opera- 
tional planning  will  Include  provisions  for 
providing  civil  disturbance  Information  to 
the  Task  Force  Commander  upon  announce- 
ment of  his  appointment  and  thereafter. 

d.  Upon  dispatch  of  Personal  Liaison  Officer 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  VS.  Army,  to  the  area 
of  anticipated  trouble,  ACSI,  DA.  will.  In 
turn,  designate  an  ACSI  polnt-of-contact 
(ACSI-POC)  who  will  respond  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 
(CofSA)  Personal  Liaison  Officer. 

5.  (U)  MAPS — appropriate  maps  for  the 
objective  area  will  be  provided  by  the  Army 
Map  Service. 

6.  (U)  COUNTERINTELLIGENCE  SUM- 
MARY (see  Section  4  of  the  Civil  Disturbance 
Planning  Packet  pertaining  to  the  objective 
area  and  current  SPIREP). 


GREECE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  Greece  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  Americans  and  people 
throughout  the  world.  On  April  21,  Mr. 
Elias  P.  Demetracopoulos  delivered  an 
informative  address  to  students  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
I  feel  the  address  will  be  of  Interest  to 
Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 
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GancB — A  New  Vietnam? 
(By  Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos) 

I  would  like  to  dlscusa  the  situation  In 
Greece;  a  situation  which  I  believe  not  only 
denies  the  Greek  people  basic  democratic 
rights  but  is  also  harmful  to  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  contains 
the  seeds  of  another  "Vletnaai."  The  element 
of  time  is  terribly  Important  In  this  con- 
nection, as  the  dangers  posed  by  the  current 
Greek  situation  leave  little  time  for  con- 
structive action  by  the  United  States.  In 
other  words.  I  believe  the  clock  is  running 
out  in  Greece,  and  unless  some  major  changes 
are  forthcoming  In  American  policy  toward 
Greece,  both  the  U.S.  and  NATO  are  apt  to 
be  faced  with  the  reality  rather  than  the 
potential  of  explosive  political,  military,  and 
economic  developments  on  NATO's  Southern 
Flank. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Greece,  Inherited  by 
the  NUon  Administration,  is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  present  dictatorial  re- 
gime provides  sufficient  military,  political  and 
economic  stability  to  satisfy  America's  stra- 
tegic Interests  In  the  area — the  kind  of  sta- 
bility, supposedly,  which  could  not  be  guar- 
anteed by  any  realistic  alternative. 

If  that  were  true — if  Indeed  the  regime 
offered  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  stability 
in  Greece — it  would  be  pjossible  for  me  to 
understand,  even  though  both  as  a  Greek  and 
as  a  supporter  of  free  democratic  systems  of 
government  as  a  matter  of  moral  and  pwllti- 
cal  principle,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  dic- 
tatorship in  any  form.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  premise  that  the  Junta  has  or  can 
bring  stability  to  Greece  is  false.  On  the  con- 
trary, not  only  has  the  Junta  failed  to  pro- 
vide stability  in  spite  of  dictatorial  and 
ruthlessly  repressive  tactics;  It  has  actually 
created  instability,  uncertainty  and  the  very 
real  risk  of  civil  war  in  Greece 

First,  let  us  begin  with  the  premise  that 
the  Junta  has  brought  military  stability. 
Both  Pentagon  and  other  senior  U.S.  offi- 
cials claim  that  the  Greek  armed  forces  and 
terrain,  as  well  Eks  the  U.S.  and  NATO  bases 
in  Greece,  are  necessary  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  deter 
direct  communist  aggression  from  the  North, 
and  to  provide  a  vital  link  with  Turkey  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  a  viable  military  ally. 
In  addition  they  cite  Increased  Soviet  naval 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  to  strengthen 
their  argument.  I  agree  with  their  assess- 
ment as  to  the  importance  of  a  strong  and 
stable  Greece  as  far  as  NATO  is  concerned. 
They  key  question  then  is:  have  the  Colonels 
indeed  provided  this  stability? 

The  Greek  armed  forces  today  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  were  prior  to  the  coup. 
They  are  mainly  an  Internal  security  force 
in  which  the  Junta-controlled  elements 
watch  not  only  potential  civilian  opponents 
but  also  the  very  real  latent  opposition  in 
the  armed  forces  themselves  To  this  effect 
the  continuing  purges  of  the  Greek  military 
establishment  four  whole  years  after  the 
April  21.  1967  coup  are  a  key  Indicator. 

The  Junta  has  sj-stematically  removed 
from  the  arqied  forces  an  alarming  number 
of  the  officers  they  consider  unreliable.  These 
hundreds  of  officers  were  trained  at  enor- 
mous American  expense  in  the  U.S.:  other 
NATO  countries  and  Greece,  since  the  Tru- 
man D^crr.np  of  1947.  The  officers  purged 
were  not  and  could  not  possibly  be  com- 
munist, considering  the  nature  of  t!ie  re- 
cruiting proce.'s  and  the  close  ties  between 
the  Greek  .Armed  Forces  and  the  US.  mili- 
tary and  mtelUgeace  communities.  Indeed 
many  of  the.se  officers  fought  against  the 
communists  m  the  Greek  guerrilla  war  In 
fact,  the  officers  purged  by  the  Ju.Tta  were 
generally  considered  by  Washington,  the 
NATO  authorities  and  the  Joint  US.  Mili- 
tary Aid  Group  to  Greece  to  represent  the 
elite  of  the  Greek  officer  corps.  Their  only 
sin  was  to  have  opposed  the  illegal  seizure 
of    power    by    a    relatively    small    group    of 


officers.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  "the 
hatchet  fell  with  particular  alacrity."  ac- 
cording to  the  May  1969  issue  of  Le  Monde 
Diplomatique,  "on  those  officers  who.  during 
the  German  occupation  .  .  .  chose  the  path 
of  resistance,  either  Inside  Greece  or  out- 
side, especially  those  who  served  in  the 
'Sacred  Battalion'  which  distinguished  itself 
In  all  Mediterranean  campaigns  alongside 
the  British  forces.  .  .  .  For  any  man  who 
was  capable  of  choosing  to  fight  against  an 
oppression  (the  Nazis)  is  fjerfectly  capable 
of  fighting  a  new  oppression.  .  .  ." 

The  usurpers,  the  officers  who  seized  power 
four  years  ago,  are  reliably  reported  to  num- 
ber no  more  than  300,  with  a  good  percent- 
age of  them  having  intelligence  and  security 
training  and  background. 

The  purging  of  the  cream  of  the  Greek 
officer  corps  and  a  preoccupation  with  the 
internal  security  duties  make  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  in 
time  of  full  mobilization  of  the  reserves  an 
agonizingly  open  question  mark  for  NATO 
planners.  Thus  the  illegal  seizure  of  power 
by  the  Junta  and  Its  subsequent  actions  have 
not  only  seriously  weakened  the  combat  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Greek  armed  forces;  they 
have  also  undermined  Greece's  political  and 
moral  ability  to  fulfill  Its  NATO  commit- 
ments. For  any  crisis  which  required  full 
mobilization  would  In  all  probability  lead  to 
the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  Junta.  This 
really  explains  why  the  Junta  thought  It  wise 
to  "defuse"  the  Cyprus  crisis  in  November 
1967.  The  armed  forces  have  become  mostly 
a  police  force  which,  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, are  also  charged  with  preserving  the 
"existing  Social  Order."  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  U.S..  NATO  bases  and  other 
American  listening  posts  and  propaganda 
machinery  operating  on  Greek  territory. 
These  bases  are  important.  Yet  in  view  of  the 
climate  In  which  they  exist  today  It  Is  a  real 
question  how  much  long-range  strategy  in 
the  area  can  be  built  around  them. 

The  Soviet  naval  build-up  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  events  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  outflanking  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  by  the  Soviet  Union's  rapid  stra- 
tegic deployment  along  North  Africa's  coast- 
line and  the  Middle  East,  were  used  by  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  Administration  as  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  Junta.  This  Is  Indeed 
tragic,  since  the  Junta's  actions  have  weak- 
ened the  military  capabilities  and  stability 
of  the  Greek  armed  forces  and  consequently 
NATO's  strength  in  the  area. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  key  question  of 
political  stability  which  the  supporters  of 
the  1967  coup — Including  the  Junta  lt.self — 
cite  as  one  of  the  price  benefits  of  the  cur- 
rent Greek  dictatorship.  Measuring  p>oUtlcal 
stability  is  not  easy  when  there  Is  martial 
law  and  press  censorship,  when  no  opposition 
Is  permitted,  and  when  violence,  although 
on  the  Increase,  is  still  sporadic.  The  Junta 
alleges  that  they  stepped  in  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  the  danger  of  communism — yet  even 
Greek  Conservative  leaders  emphasize  the 
f.ict  that  the  danger  of  communism  was  non- 
existent in  Greece.  They  overthrew  a  con- 
servative government. 

Those  w!io  place  too  great  an  emphasis  on 
the  confused  political  situation  in  Greece  as 
a  Justification  for  the  Colonels'  coup  must 
remember  that  Greece  fought  a  hard  and 
dirty  war  against  a  foreign  dominated  and 
supported  communist  aggression  at  the  peak 
of  the  "Cold  War"  In  Europe.  The  victory, 
although  assisted  greatly  by  U.S.  material 
help  and  advice,  was  finally  wrested  with 
Greek,  and  only  Greek,  blood.  If  Greece  were 
able  to  win  this  victory  under  a  parliamen- 
tary government  with  basic  democratic  in- 
stitutions functionine;  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  current  military  dictatorship  is  nec- 
essary to  correct  alleged  political  in.itability. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  there  waa 
no  political  stability  prior  to  the  Junta  and 
that  the  present  arrangement  Is  at  least  an 
improvement.  This  argument   is  superficial. 


Its  evaluation  needs  a  detailed  recording  of 
the  events  and  the  over-all  background  that 
preceded  the  coup. 

The  f.ict  is  that  political  stability  was  dam- 
aged in  the  1965  67  period  by  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Greek  Monarchy  and  Its  military 
establishment  in  the  political  process,  thus 
perverting  the  institution  of  parliament  and 
the  mechanism  of  achieving  political  stabil- 
ity which  had  worked  well  until  then  This 
was  done  by  repeatedly  denying  the  use  of 
the  best  safety  valve  available  to  real  democ- 
racies— free  elections. 

In  1963  and  early  1964,  the  eight  years  of 
conservative  (ERE)  rule  under  Prime  Minis- 
ter XX  Constantlne  Caramanlls,  ended  at 
the  polls  with  the  largest  majority  In  mod- 
ern times  for  the  Center  Union  Party  led  by 
the  late  George  Papandreou.  The  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  was  accomplished  in  the 
middle  of  the  Cyprus  crisis  Involving  the 
threat  of  a  shooting  war  with  Turkey,  fol- 
lowing years  of  impressive  aggregate  growth 
and  financial  stability. 

The  victors  (the  Center  Union)  promised 
a  better  distribution  of  Income,  a  more  rapid 
modernization  of  Greece  to  enable  It  to  enter 
the  Common  Market,  and  a  reform  of 
Greece's  intsituiions  which  included  a  re- 
duced role  of  the  Crown  in  controlling  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  political  processes.  In 
short,  a  return  to  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
stitution which  would  have  the  King  "reign, 
not  rule."  In  foreign  policy.  Greece  was  to 
become  a  fully  equal  member  of  the  NATO 
-Alliance,  with  a  real  voice  In  determining  Its 
own  destiny.  In  pursuing  these  goals  there  is 
no  question  that  the  Papandreou  Govern- 
ment committed  a  number  of  mistakes  and 
lost  many  opportunities. 

The  Center  Union  party  was  soon  faced 
with  the  violent  and  growing  opposition  of 
the  Crown,  the  Armed  Forces  leadership, 
and  the  economic  oligarchy — an  opposition 
which  was  enjoying  the  support  of  a  large 
part  of  the  official  American  establishment 
In  Athens.  The  result  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  elected  government  and  a  series  of 
almost  comic-opera  attempts  to  make  parlia- 
mentary rump-governments  from  mld-1965 
through  Christmas  1966.  The  agreement  of 
the  Conservative  and  Center  Union  Parties 
to  hold  elections  in  1967  In  order  to  restore 
real  parliamentary  government,  and  thus 
political  stability,  led  directly  to  the  Colonels' 
coup,  only  a  few  weeks  liefore  the  elections 
were  to  be  held  under  the  conservative  gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  P.  Canellopoulos — who,  by 
the  way,  has  spent  a  good  part  of  the  last 
four  years  under  strict  house  arrest. 

The  Athens  Colonels  have  since  persecuted 
the  leaders  of  all  of  Greece's  major  political 
groupings.  I.e.,  the  conservatives,  the  royal- 
ists, the  Center  Union — among  whom  were 
several  of  America's  best  friends — as  well  as 
the  left  and  the  extreme  left.  They  have 
resorted  to  systematic  torture  of  opponents, 
as  was  shown  at  the  Strasbourg  hearings  of 
the  European  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  as  has  been  publicly  condemned  by 
leaders  of  the  British,  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Dutch  and  Italian  governments, 
among  others 

Many  senior  U  S.  government  officials,  at 
the  time  of  the  Colonels'  coup,  argued  that 
there  was  little  the  US.  could  have  done  be- 
cau.se  the  coup  took  the  US.  by  surpr.se 
and  once  It  was  successfully  carried  out  the 
U.S.  was  faced  with  a  fait  accoripli.  Tils  is 
untrue  as  the  threat  of  dictatorship  in 
Greece  was  spotted  early  and  this  threat 
greatly  disturbed  jxilitically  prominent 
Americans  well  before  the  actual  coup  took 
place. 

As  early  a.s  September  4.  1962,  and  again 
on  October  13,  U1C3.  Senator  Barrv  Gold'.vater 
iR-Ariz.i  in  published  interviews  with  this 
writer  stated;  "I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  piolltical  developments  In  that 
country  ( Greece  i  and  I  do  believe  that  care- 
ful Investigation  should  be  carried  out  on 
those  accusations  against  our  U.S.  Embassy 
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role  in  Athena  in  the  last  Greek  elections." 
And  in  1963  he  said;  "I  am  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  dictator  any  place.  That  is 
why  I  strongly  attacked  the  suggestion  made 
that  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  in 
Greece  would  be  an  effective  solution  to 
Greece's  problems.  Oh,  Lord,  No.  Greece  la 
the  most  sophisticated,  civilized  country  in 
tlie  world.  Our  democratic  way  of  govern- 
ment came  from  Greece.  It  would  be  tragic 
If  Greece,  where  democracy  Itself  was  first 
founded,  were  to  go  back  to  a  dictatorship. 
I  can't  even  imagine  the  Greeks  thinking 
about  It." 

And  In  the  summer  of  1966  a  galaxy  of 
highly  placed  and  Influential  U.S.  personali- 
ties, covering  the  spectrum  of  American  po- 
litical life.  Condemned  publicly,  very  strongly 
and  In  no  uncertain  terms,  the  possibility  of 
a  military  dictatorship  of  any  kind  in  Greece, 
under  v,-hatever  pretext.  They  also  urged  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  talce  all  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  that  such  a  catastrophic  de- 
velopment for  American  Interests  will  not 
occur. 

Their  names  are:  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  J.  McCormack,  Senators 
V.  Hartke,  S.  Thurmond.  E  McCarthy,  J. 
Javits,  W.  Morse  and  E.  Kennedy:  the  Chair- 
men of  the  House  Judiciary,  Armed  Services 
and  Agriculture  Committees,  Congressmen  E. 
CeUer.  M.  Rivers  and  H.  Cooley:  the  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  A.  Burke, 
the  former  Supreme  NATO  Commander  in 
Europe.  General  L.  Norstad:  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  California  E.  Brown. 

They  spelled  out  their  views  to  me  in 
question-answer  format,  taped,  typed  and 
in  officially  signed  press  Interviews,  which 
received  wide  coverage  both  In  Etirope  and 
America.  In  short,  there  were  numerous, 
early  and  authoritative  warnings  given  to 
Washington,  but  to  no  avail. 

Since  1947,  America  has  played  a  decisive 
role  In  Greece,  and,  beglimlng  in  1959  with 
Ambassador  Ellis  Brlggs— now  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  Athens  Colonels — America  has 
pursued  disastrous,  contradictory  and  vacil- 
lating policies — policies  largely  influenced  by 
inter-service  and  personality  rivalries.  Should 
these  i>olicles  be  continued  the  communists 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  organize  and  lead 
a  liberation  movement  In  Greece,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  late  1940's,  with  wide  support 
and  backing  from  non-communist  elements 
In  both  Greece  and  Western  Europe.  Such  a 
movement,  even  If  led  by  communists,  would 
Ironically  be  formed  under  the  banner  of  re- 
turning democracy  to  Greece.  Thus,  the 
tragic  makings  of  a  new  Vietnam  In  Greece 
are  all  present. 

It  Is  very  Important  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand that  there  Is  widespread  belief  In 
non-communist  Europe  that  Washington 
was  involved,  either  by  commission  or  omis- 
sion, in  the  April  31,  1967  coup  and  Is  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  Athens  Colonels  in 
power.  While  the  substance  of  the  more  ex- 
treme forms  of  these  theories  has  not  been 
proven  yet,  the  U.S.  should  realize  that  these 
beliefs  have  done  much  more  than  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Vietnam  War  or  the  de  Gaulle 
policies  to  undermine  basic  U.S.  positions 
and  Interests  in  this  vital  area.  This  point. 
In  manv  ways  the  most  telling,  la  supported 
by  such  a  personality  as  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachou- 
Loundras.  well-known  publisher  of  the  most 
Influential  conservative  Greek  newspapers, 
who  was  forced  Into  exile  In  London,  when, 
after  the  Junta  seized  power,  she  bravely  re- 
fused to  publish  under  censorship.  Mrs. 
Vlachou-Loundras  spoke  about  the  Greek  re- 
gime m  London  on  October  17,  1968: 

"So  the  moment  of  truth  is  approaching, 
and  the  first  brand  new  Europtean  dictator- 
ship since  the  war  Is  about  to  emerge,  born 
of  The  Pentagon  by  the  CIO,  reared  by  NATO, 
surrounded  by  doting  businessmen.  It  is  no 
use  criticizing  the  Americans,  divided  as  they 
are  t>etween  those  who  would  like  to  chase 
the  Junta  but  can  not  do  it.  and  those  who 


can  and  will  not."  In  this  connection  it  Is 
very  significant  that  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration in  December  1967  let  down,  in  a 
shameful,  unbelievable  and  humiliating  way, 
even  the  ultra-conservative  greek  monarchy 
which,  since  the  Truman  doctrine  of  1947, 
has  been  a  basic  element  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  towards  Greece.  This  happened  when 
King  Constantlne  finally  decided  to  over- 
throw the  Junta  in  his  armed  but  ill-fated 
attempt. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  believe  that  an 
over-all  and  thorough  congressional  Investi- 
gation of  the  U.S.  role  vls-a-vls  Greece  would 
not  only  be  completely  Justified  but  also 
urgently  advisable  If  the  blunders  of  the  past 
are  not  to  be  repeated  and  a  new  "Vietnam" 
Is  to  be  avoided. 

The  European  reaction  to  the  Greek  coup 
can  be  gleaned  in  the  following  statements: 
West  German  Deputy,  Klaus  Schultz,  said, 
"It  was  36  years  ago  that  Hitler  took  power 
In  my  country.  And  he  did  It  under  condi- 
tions far  more  democratic  than  those  Im- 
posed by  the  Greek  colonels."  British 
Deputy  Robert  Edwards,  during  the  debate 
whether  to  expel  Greece  from  the  Council 
of  Europe  for  violating  the  18-natlon  or- 
ganization's statutes  on  human  rights,  said : 
"I  am  amazed  at  some  of  these  speeches. 
We  heard  them  between  the  wars — Franco 
was  going  to  hold  elections.  Hitler  was  no 
dictator  and  Mussolini  made  the  trains  run 
on  time." 

In  a  futile  attempt  to  improve  their  In- 
ternational image,  to  buy  desperately  needed 
time  and  to  overcome  the  stubborn  refusal 
of  Greeks  of  prestige  and  ability  to  work 
for  the  regime,  the  Junta  announced  a  ref- 
erendum on  a  new  constitution  In  September 
1968.  This  document,  which  received  the 
private  blessing  of  some  American  officials. 
In  fact  makes  the  Armed  Forces  the  sole 
final  source  of  power,  the  guardian  of  the 
status  quo  and  the  dispenser  of  civil  liberties 
In  Greece.  Thus  the  constitution  In  effect 
gives  the  wolves  the  responsibility  for  guard- 
ing the  lamb  by  giving  the  Athens  Junta 
full  power  to  "protect"  the  liberties  they  had 
already  seized  from  the  Oreek  people. 

The  subsequent  referendum  on  the  Colo- 
nels' constitution  carried  out  under  condi- 
tions of  martial  law,  resulted  In  a  Soviet- 
style  vote  of  92.2  "c.  The  really  free  senti- 
ments of  the  Greeks  became  manifest  a  few 
weeks  later  when  over  300,000  people  in 
Athens  spontaneously  demonstrated  against 
the  regime  and  for  democracy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  for  George  Papandreou, 
the  last  elected  Prime  Minister. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  economic  stabil- 
ity that  allegedly  the  Junta  brought  to 
Greece. 

Under  democracy  the  Oreek  economy  had 
achieved  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  world  together  with 
monetary  equilibrium.  Greece  was  officially 
and  repeatedly  cited  as  one  of  the  two  or 
three  countries,  which  made  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  American  economic  aid  and 
achieved  a  spectacular  recovery  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  Sustained  sharp  Increases  in 
domestic  saving,  coupled  virlth  massive  In- 
flow of  foreign  long-term  development  cap- 
ital, allowed  for  an  accelerated  capital  for- 
mation and  expansion  of  the  Industrial  basis 
of  the  economy.  But  Instead  of  burdening 
you  with  details  I  may  simply  refer  to  as- 
sessment of  the  free  Greek  economy  by  the 
Nobel  prize  winner  Professor  Paul  A.  Samuel- 
son  on  May  22.  1967  In  Newsweek. 

In  short,  the  junta  inherited  a  sound  and 
rapidly  growing  economy  the  momentum  of 
which  soniehow  survived  the  Colonels  al- 
though there  are  Increasing  signs  of  decel- 
eration and  strain.  It.  indeed,  takes  some 
time  to  undo  a  good  thing !  ,  .  .  Reaping  the 
benefits  from  the  successful  development  ef- 
forts under  parliamentary  governments  the 
Junta  In  vain  strlved  to  buy  popular  support 


through   measures   of    utter   fiiiLanclal   irre- 
spionslblllty. 

For  example,  a  massive  giveaway  took  place 
when  all  farm  debts  amounting  to  some  1280 
million  to  the  formerly  U.S.-flnanced  Agri- 
cultural Bank  were  written  off.  This  not  only 
penalized  farmers  who  had  paid  their  debts 
but  probably  convinced  all  farmers,  who 
constitute  some  45  Tc  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, that  there  Is  no  point  in  paying  future 
loans.  What  is  perhaps  worse  Is  that  the  im- 
mense resources  distributed  in  this  way  have 
not  been  directed  towards  raising  farm  pro- 
ductivity and  bringing  about  the  long  needed 
structural  reform  of  Greek  agriculture. 

The  Government  made  numerous  appeals 
to  attract  foreign  capital.  Its  most  publicized 
achievement  for  political,  propaganda  and 
lobbying  reasons,  was  the  signing  of  a  lucra- 
tive contract  with  Litton  Industries  (a  few 
weeks  after  coming  to  power)  which 
guaranteed  the  latter  a  handsome  annual  fee 
as  well  as  a  commission  on  all  investments 
It  Induced  to  come  to  Crete  and  the  Western 
Peloponnesus.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that 
Litton  withdrew  its  proposals  prior  to  the 
coup,  due  to  overwhelming  parliamentary 
opposition.  Litton  produced  some  studies  and 
very  small  investments  coming  mainly  from 
the  Litton  group  companies.  It  would  seem 
that  even  their  corporate  name  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  doubts  of  those 
who  might  have  put  their  money  In  Greece. 
That  Is  why  this  contract  was  terminated. 

Although  most  foreign  investors  found  pre- 
Junta  Greece  a  favorable  spot  for  private 
enterprise,  a  difficulty  did  arise  In  the  case 
of  the  Esso-Pappas  refining,  petrochemical 
and  steel  complex.  This  contract  was  strongly 
criticized  by  the  Center  Union  before  It  came 
to  power  and  was  renegotiated  to  Greece's 
advantage  while  they  were  In  power.  Oddly 
enough.  Thomas  Pappas  of  Boston  has  since 
then  managed  to  avoid,  with  Junta  approval, 
most  of  the  less  profitable  Investments  he  was 
supposed  to  undertake  and  he  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  most  Influential  and  vocal 
backers  of  the  Junta  In  the  U.S. 

Much  has  been  made  of  an  agreement  of 
the  Junta  with  Onassis  to  establish  a  new 
refinery,  aluminum  plant  and  tourist  Invest- 
ments, reportedly  totaling  some  $600  million. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Onassis  effort  to 
build  the  alumina-aluminum  plant  in  part- 
nership with  the  U.S.  Reynolds  Metals  Com- 
pany has  fallen  through.  On  April  15.  1971 
the  Junta  publicly  and  strongly  hinted  that 
the  agreement  with  Onassis  is  likely  to  be 
cancelled  while  Onassis  has  requested  Inter- 
national arbitration. 

By  contrast  to  the  massive  net  Inflow  of 
capital  from  abroad  for  Investment  purposes 
In  pre-Junta  Greece,  today  this  type  of  capi- 
tal Inflow  Is  equal  to  zero  on  a  net  basis  It 
Is  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  that  Greece  has  such  a  heavy  short-term 
debt  burden. 

The  overlndebtedness  created  for  the  econ- 
omy by  the  large  amounts  of  short-term 
borrowing  abroad  In  order  to  conceal  the 
Impending  balance  of  payments  crisis  may 
well  lead  to  external  Insolvency  in  the  next 
few  years. 

In  summary,  instead  of  bringing  about 
stable  economic  growth  the  Junta  has  pre- 
sided over  a  tragic  misuse  and  waste  of  na- 
tional resources.  In  an  attempt  to  buy  ac- 
ceptance and  some  semblance  of  legitimacy. 
The  resulting  "gold  rush"  to  extract  favor- 
able concessions  from  the  Athens  Colonels 
in  return  for  supporting  their  dictatorship 
has  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  Important 
Greek  economic  resources  and  interests 
which  no  parliamentary  government  could 
have  undertaken  and  remain  In  office. 

The  political  anomaly  of  a  new  post-war 
dictatorship  In  present  day  non-communlst 
Europie  has  led  to  a  suspension  of  some  $55 
million  of  Euro{)ean  Investment  Bank  loans 
to  Greece  under  the  Treaty  of  Association 
with  the  Common  Market.  The  long-run  fu- 
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ture  of  Greece's  assoclmtlon  with  the  Com- 
mon Market,  the  first  of  its  kind,  la  In  fact 
In  doubt.  As  Greece's  chief  Common  Market 
negotiator  John  Pezmatzoglu.  then  Deputy 
Governor    of    the    Central    Bank,   said    In    a 

1966  Bank  of  Greece  message,  the  economic 
union  of  Greece  with  the  EEC  was  b«sed 
on  the  mutually  agreed,  basic  objective  of 
an  ultimate  political  union  of  Greece  with 
Its  European  partners. 

Since  then  the  Governor  of  the  Central 
Bank.  Professor  X.  Zolotas.  an  Internationally 
respected  central  banker,  and  the  equally 
prominent  Professor  J.  Pezmatzoglu  h*ve 
resigned  In  protest  over  the  Junta  and  Its 
policies.  In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  Greece's 
trained  professionals  have  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Government,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  seriously  hindered  efforts  at 
rational  economic  policy  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  Nlxon 
Administration,  which  Is  In  the  advantageous 
position  of  having  no  responsibility  for  the 
events  of  April   21,   1967   and   December   13, 

1967  to  conduct  a  basic  and  ugrent  review 
of  US.  policy  towards  Greece  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds: 

A.  The  assumption  that  the  current  mili- 
tary regime  in  Athens  has  or  can  bring  sta- 
bility Is  Incorrect. 

B.  The  Junta  has  greatly  weakened  Greece's 
military  capability  and  political  ability  to 
fuIflU  Its  NATO  commitments. 

C.  The  situation  In  Greece  is  potentially 
dangerous.  If  present  policies  are  continued, 
a  new  Vietnam  could  result. 

D.  The  widespread  belief  in  Europe  that 
the  US.  is  responsible  for  the  coup  and  for 
keeping  the  Colonels  In  power  Is  seriously 
damaging   to  America's  position   in  Europe. 

E.  The  existence  of  a  military  dictatorship 
In  Greece  Is  morally  and  politically  re- 
pugnant especially  to  the  extent  that  It  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  Is  supporting 
this  regime. 

In  considering  Uj8.  poUcy  towards  Greece 
I  would  like  here  to  make  several  points  di- 
rected primarily  to  American  conservatives. 
It  has  been  a  tragedy  that  many  American 
opinions  and  actions  concerning  Greece  have 
been  viewed  as  a  political  Issue  between  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  As  a  result  of  the  op- 
position to  the  Greek  Junta  by  many  promi- 
nent American  liberals,  all  too  many  Ameri- 
can conservatives  have  not  realized  the  true 
nature  and  intent  of  the  current  Greek  re- 
gime. WhUe  Greek  political  liberals  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  coup,  as  many 
Greek  conservatives  with  well-known  anti- 
communist  credentials  have  been  suppressed, 
imprisoned,  and  driven  Into  exile  by  the 
Junta.  In  fact,  many  of  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  coup  and  the  current  regime 
cotild   be  described  as   conservatives. 

In  the  light  of  the  Athens  Colonels'  past 
and  continued  repression  of  antl-conununlst 
Greek  conservatives  and  the  often-forgotten 
fact  that  the  Colonels  seized  power  from 
a  conservative  government.  I  would  ask 
some  American  conservatives  who  have 
either  largely  remained  neutral  or  have  sup- 
ported the  current  Greek  regime  to  recon- 
sider their  positions.  For  the  situation  in 
Greece  cannot  be  described  or  understood 
along  American  political  lines.  In  this  case 
both  American  liberals  and  conservatives, 
perhaps  for  different  but  compatible  reasons, 
should  oppose  the  authoritarian  dictatorship 
Imposed  on  the  people  of  Greece  by  a 
small   group   of   colonels   In   Athens. 

Thus,  In  reviewing  VS.  policy  towards 
Greece  I  would  suggest  that  the  following 
specific  changes  In  the  policies  Inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  would  be  both  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Greek  people : 

1.  A  clear-cut  public  condemnation  of  the 
Greek  Junta  by  the  Nlxon  Administration 
and  real  efforts  of  dlsassociatlon  from  the 


Johnson    Administration    policies,    attitudes 
and  methods  used  in  dealing  with  Greece. 

2.  Terminate  immediately  and  completely 
all  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Athens  regime 
and  reverse  the  disastrous  decision  taken  on 
September  23,  1970  to  resume  delivery  of 
major  U.S.  military  equipment  to  the  Athens 
Colonels.  Such  a  decision  gave  In  effect  offi- 
cial public  U.S.  govertunent  approval  to  the 
Athens  military  dictatorship. 

3.  Tak«  the  InltiaUve  for  Joint  NATO  ac- 
tion against  the  Junta  by  exercising  maxi- 
mum diplomatic,  economic  and  military  aid 
presstire,  on  a  well-coordinated  basis,  in  be- 
half of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Such  an  Amer- 
ican initiative  will  take  options  away  from 
Moscow  policy-makers  and  will  build  up  U.S. 
Influence  In  NATO  and  among  the  European 
liberals,  Intellectuals  and  youth.  Such  a  U.S. 
Initiative  would  have  worldwide  favorable 
repercussions  and  Washington  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  exploit  existing  turmoil 
among  Moscow's  Eastern  Eurofiean  commu- 
nist satellites,  non -satellites  and  the  com- 
munist parties  In  non-communist  Europe. 

4.  Give  fxill  U.S.  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Ccxnmon  Biarket  and  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope to  isolate  morally,  politically  and  eco- 
nomically the  Athens  Colonels. 

5.  Find  appropriate  ways  and  means  to 
support  actively  and  effectively  all  anti- 
Junta,  antl -communist  elements  who  rep- 
resent the  vast  majority  of  the  Greek  people. 

6.  Strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  dispel 
the  belief  of  U.S.  Involvement  and  support  of 
the  Greek  Junta  in  Greece  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  Including  the  use  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  fore- 
stall violent  anti-American  backlash  In 
Greece,  which  otherwise  Is  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty. 

In  evaluating  the  merits  of  the  above 
basic  recommendations  It  Is  Important  to 
understand  the  following  points: 

A.  All  the  above  peaceful  measures  are 
sufficient  If  used  effectively.  In  my  opinion, 
to  overthrow  the  Greek  dictatorship  without 
bloodshed,  and  without  risking  American 
lives,  as  you  do  in  Vietnam  today,  or  you  did 
In  Korea.  Lebanon  and  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Nlxon  Administration  must 
have  learned  some  very  valuable  lessons  with 
the  events  In  Pakistan,  the  crisis  in  Peru 
and  the  negotiations  over  the  Spanish  bases. 
These  events  proved  the  grave  risks  Inherent 
in  dealing  with  antl-communlst  military 
dictatorships  and  should  help  dispel  the 
myth  that  such  regimes  serve  effectively  the 
U.S.  Interests. 

B.  If  the  Junta  Is  overthrown  by  these 
peaceful  measures  proposed  to  the  Nlxon 
Administration,  Washington  will  be  In  a 
much  bett«r  position  to  deal  also  with  the 
Middle  East  crisis,  having  the  full  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  liberated  (with 
American  support)  Greek  people,  and  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  bases  presently  In  Greece 
will  not  any  longer  be  surrounded,  as  Is  the 
case  today,  by  an  Increasingly  hostile  popu- 
lation, which  makes  their  value  presently. 
In  the  case  of  emergency,  at  least  doubtful. 

C.  More  than  100,000  hard-core  Greek 
communists  live  in  various  parts  of  the 
Eastern  European  communist  world,  includ- 
ing the  thousands  of  young  children  ab- 
ducted by  the  retreating  Greek  communist 
guerrilla  forces  In  1949.  These  children  are 
now  completely  trained  militarily  and  In- 
doctrinated. Greece  has  very  extended  and 
rugged  mountain  frontiers  with  her  northern 
communist  neighbors.  These  facts  may  repre- 
sent, at  a  given  moment,  an  ace  in  the 
hands  of  Moscow  and  Peking. 

D.  Greece's  unique  geographical  position 
places  her  athwart  the  crossroads  of  Europe, 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  The  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa  are  two  areas  where  the 
Greeks  for  centuries  have  maintained  the 
closest  ties  and  interests.  On  the  northern 
borders  of  Greece  Is  a  kaleidoscope  of  three 


different  kinds  of  communism:  the  Peking 
style  In  AltMtnla  (where  hundreds  of  Chinese 
advisors  are  stationed  In  this  first  Chinese 
beachhead  In  Europe),  the  Moscow  style  in 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Tito  style  in  Yugoslavia. 
This  fact  Itself  makes  Greece  a  very  good 
western  "window."  an  Ideal  listening  and  In- 
fiuence  post  for  the  Southeastern  European 
area.  But  It  also  makes  Greece  far  more  ex- 
pKwed  to  external  communist  and  Slavlc- 
chauvlnlstlc  pressures  now  greatly  compli- 
cated by  the  current  Slno-Soviet  confronta- 
tion. 

E.  The  US.  record,  over  the  last  decade 
clearly  shows  a  very  benign  attitude  toward 
right-wing  military  coups  wh:le  registering 
g^eat  alarm  over  left-wing  ones.  The  so- 
called  Schwartz  doctrine  (State  Department 
senior  official  and  former  top  Pentagon  au- 
thority on  international  security  affairs) 
makes  clear  the  U.S.  will  not  interfere  with 
extra-constitutional,  totalitarian  rule  by 
antl-communlst  governments.  This  double 
standard  Justified  accusations  all  over  the 
world  and,  naturally,  Greece. 

We  were  all  dismayed  at  the  ruthless 
crushing  with  Soviet  military  power  of  the 
modest  liberal  reforms  which  were  taking 
place  in  Czechoslovakia.  No  satellite  could 
be  allowed  to  sway  that  far  from  orthodoxy 
and  control  In  the  minds  of  Warsaw  Pact 
hard  liners.  Moscow  paid  a  heavy  price  in 
terms  of  world  condemnation  and  the  dis- 
crediting of  hard-core  Czech  communists.  To 
many,  the  parallel  of  the  U.S.  position  In 
Greece  Is  disquieting.  And  Moscow's  diplo- 
mats and  propagandists  are  counter-attack- 
ing criticism  aimed  at  their  Czechoslovaklan 
action  by  pointing  to  the  U.S.  role  in  Greece 
since  April  1967.  For  the  coup  against  the 
prospect  of  a  liberal  but  pro-NATO  govern- 
ment was  carried  out  by  people  closely  con- 
nected with  the  U.S.  military,  intelligence 
and  financial  complex,  with  U.S.  weapons  and 
using  a  top-secret  emergency  NATO  plan. 
.MI  In  the  name  of  antl-communlsm.  the 
preservation  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Greece  In 
the  Wester.i  Alliance  and  protecting  the 
Monarchy — which  the  Junta  forced  Into  exile 
eight  months  later.  Moscow  Intervened  with 
Soviet  troops  to  crush  what  she  considered 
dangerous  Czechoslovak  liberalization  tend- 
encies. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  people  was.  or  Is.  necessary.  It  Is  a 
tragedy  that  the  Johnson  and  Nlxon  Admin- 
istrations played  the  role  of  Pontius  Pllatus 
while  U.S. -supplied  tanks  were  used  to  crush 
Greek  democracy  even  though  ample  warn- 
ings about  the  Impending  coup  existed.  That 
the  Johnson  and  Nlxon  Administrations,  on 
many  occasions,  has  given  the  Impression  of 
supporting  the  dictatorship  of  the  Athens 
Colonels,  Is  doubly  disquieting,  considering 
that  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  people  was 
guaranteed  by  NATO  which  Greece  freely 
Joined  as  a  free  nation  In   1952. 

In  the  process  the  U.S.'s  best  friends 
were  systematically  destroyed.  In  the  end  the 
Greeks  will  force  their  oppressors  out  of 
power.  The  process  could  be  bloody  and  might 
well  involve  the  U.S.  in  another  Vietnam- 
type  situation  It  Is.  therefore,  legitimate 
to  ask  why  long-term  U.S.  interests  are  be- 
ing sacrificed  In  Greece  for  the  sake  of  an 
ephemeral  appearance  of  security  and  stabil- 
ity and  whether  It  Is  wise  to  continue  along 
this  road  to  disaster  much  longer. 


ARTICLE   SURVEYS   IMPOUNDMENT 
OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  ISSUE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  of  which  I  am  honored  to  serve 
as  chairman,  has  recently  been  studying 
the  constitutional  questions  raised  by  the 
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practice  of  Executive  impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  hearin£:s 
on  this  important  issue  in  March,  during 
which  it  was  revealed  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  impounded  more  than 
$12  billion  in  funds  that  have  been  law- 
fully appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  a 
variety  of  Federal  programs  and 
projects. 

The  magnitude  of  this  impoundment 
raises  questions  at>out  the  proper  roles 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  under 
the  Constitution,  especially  relating  to 
the  power  of  the  purse  of  the  Congress, 
and  whether  Congress,  or  the  Executive, 
or  a  responsible  interplay  between  the 
two,  will  determine  our  national 
priorities. 

These  questions  are  farreachlng,  and 
the  subcommittee  has  been  attempting 
to  shed  some  light  on  them  and  recom- 
mend some  possible  solutions  to  what  I 
regard  as  an  erosion  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress.  Within  the  next  few  days  I  ex- 
pect to  introduce  legislation  designed  to 
help  resolve  some  of  these  problems. 

In  the  meantime,  I  recommend  to 
everyone  interested  in  this  subject  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  National 
Journal  of  May  15.  1971,  entitled  "White 
House  Report/Impoundment  Policy  Fuels 
Political  Struggle  With  Congress,"  by 
Andrew  J.  Glass. 

This  comprehensive  article,  repre- 
senting a  broad  spectrum  of  views,  sur- 
veys the  Impoundment  issue  and  puts  it 
into  perspective.  I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tions involved  here  are  of  such  impor- 
tance that  this  article  should  be  read  by 
everyone  concerned  with  a  proper  sepa- 
ration of  the  legislative  and  Executive 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  from  the  National 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHms  House  Report/Impoundment  Polict 

Fuels  Poi-rncAL  Struggle  Wfth  Congress 

(By  Andrew  J.  Glass) 

A  major  political  battle  Is  under  way  over 
$12,373,000,000  that  Congress  has  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year  but  which 
the  Administration  Is  refusing  to  spend. 

As  the  fight  has  progressed.  White  House 
oCBclals  have  increasingly  come  to  recognize 
that  resentment  over  the  frozen  funds  on 
Capitol  Hill  may  cost  President  Nlxon  vitally 
needed  support  for  his  legislative  program. 

Consequently,  the  Administration  is  now 
taking  a  more  conciliatory  approach  in  its 
dealings  with  Congress  on  the  issue.  A  net 
total  of  $389,000,000  has  been  released  from 
previously  blocked  accounts  since  late  March, 
when  the  unspent  funds  reached  a  peak  1971 
level   officially  reported  as  $12,762,000,000. 

The  practice  of  declining  to  spend  appro- 
priations signed  Into  law  is  known  as  execu- 
tive Impoundment. 

Justification :  Although  Impoundments 
rose  to  an  all-time  record  level  of  $12,900.- 
OOO.OOO  during  fiscal  1970,  political  attacks 
against  the  policy  remained  relatively  muted 
so  long  as  Mr.  Nlxon  could  defend  the  prac- 
tice as  an  essential  instrument  In  his  antl- 
infiatlon  campaign. 

But  this  year,  the  emphasis  has  shifted 
from  combating  Inflation  to  spurring  a  slug- 
gish economy  and  checking  unemployment, 
which  stood  at  6.1  per  cent  of  the  work  force 


in  April.  These  were  principal  goals  behind 
President  Nixon's  adoption  of  the  "fuU  em- 
ployment" idea  in  his  fiscal  1972  budget. 
(See  No.  6.  p.  Z»3.) 

In  vitrw  at  this  change  In  focus.  D«nocrats 
in  Congress,  aided  by  llkemlnded  pressure 
groups,  have  attacked  impotmdments,  rais- 
ing four  basic  charges: 

That  a  Democrat-controlled  Congress  sub- 
stantially reordered  national  priorities  In 
1969  and  1970  by  redrafting  large  portions 
of  the  Nlxon  budget,  only  to  see  this  reorder- 
ing undermined  by  imp>oundments; 

That  the  money  being  withheld  Is  heavily 
weighted  with  sums  called  from  programs 
initially  enacted  during  Democratic  Adminis- 
trations— programs  aimed  at  easing  the  fiscal 
pUght  of  big  U.S.  cities,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  under  Democratic  political  control: 

That  the  Administration  intends  to  with- 
hold the  Impounded  money  well  into  fiscal 
1972  (which  begins  July  1,  1971).  when  It 
will  eventually  be  released  In  conjunction 
with  next  year's  appropriations  In  an  effort 
to  shock  the  economy  out  of  Its  doldrums 
and  cut  the  unemployment  rate  prior  to  the 
1972  national  elections. 

That  the  President  views  the  Impounded 
money  as  a  bargaining  chip,  with  legislative 
approval  of  major  Administration  proposals 
as  his  price  for  releasing  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  funds. 

White  House :  Almost  all  of  the  Impounded 
money  is  being  withheld  as  a  matter  of  policy 
not  by  the  agencies  to  which  the  appropria- 
tions were  made  but  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  formed  last  year  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Budget  Bureau  In  an  effort  to 
give  the  President  tighter  control  over  fed- 
eral outlays.  iFor  a  report  on  OMB  budget- 
ing procedures,  see  No.  4,  p.  151.) 

John  D.  Ehrllchman,  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  affairs,  told  National  Jour- 
nal in  an  interview:  "Impounding  has  been 
a  magnificent  propaganda  achievement  by 
the  Democrats.  I  must  say,  you  have  to  give 
them  credit  for  doing  a  good  Job  In  telling 
a  falsehood  until  It  has  become  part  of  the 
dally  lexicon." 

Ehrllchman  said  that,  aside  from  routine 
Impoundments,  the  amount  actually  being 
withheld  by  OMB  is  $4,000,000,000. 

Moreover,  he  said,  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administrations  consistently  Impounded 
more  money  at  any  given  point  than  the 
Nlxon  Administration  has — whether  the  Im- 
fwundment  level  is  measured  by  the  actual 
amount  withheld  or  as  a  percentage  of  total 
spending.  (For  impourulment  trends,  see 
graph,  p.  1027.) 

Administration  approach:  "The  Presi- 
dent's budget  managers  Justify  the  impound- 
ments as  a  necessary  process  In  order  to: 

release  appropriated  funds  on  an  orderly 
basis: 

meet  spending  limits  imposed  on  them  by 
Congress,  such  as  the  debt  celling  (current- 
ly $430  billion)  and  expenditure  ceilings 
added  as  amendments  to  fiscal  1970  and  1971 
appropriations  bills; 

reduce  the  danger  of  an  Inflationary  spiral, 
particularly  in  construction  costs,  which  is 
still  held  to  be  a  serious  problem. 

OMB  Director  George  P.  Shultz  has  re- 
buffed an  Informal  proposal  by  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
his  agency  keep  them  abreast  of  specific  im- 
poundments. "I  would  not  want  to  make  a 
commitment  that  every  time  we  turn  around, 
we  make  a  report  and  send  It  around.  ...  If 
we  did,  we  would  be  burled  in  paperwork," 
Shultz  said. 

But  top  OMB  officials  privately  concede 
that  Shultz  has  yielded  to  anti-Impound- 
ment pressures  In  recent  weeks — at  the  very 
least  halting  an  upward  spiral  in  the  level 
of  virlthheld  funds.  Specific  impoundments 
released  since  March  26  Include: 

All  $109  million  that  had  been  withheld 
from  private  U.S.  maritime  Interests  for  pay- 
ment of  operating-differential  subsidies; 


$20  mUUon  of  $38  mlUlon  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity; 

$48  million  of  $49  mUlion  for  an  emer- 
gency credit  revolving  fund  run  by  the  Fkrm- 
ers  Home  Administration  in  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

Still,  the  over-all  downward  trend  is  only 
a  3-per  cent  drop  from  the  peak  level,  and 
many  major  accounts  remain  Impounded. 

For  example,  OMB  officials  have  refused 
to  release  any  of  the  $1,176,600,000  now 
blocked  in  four  huge  frozen  accoimts  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
nient — for  low-rent  housing,  model  cities, 
urban  renewal  and  basic  water  and  sewer 
grants. 

On  a  selective  basis,  OMB  also  has  staked 
out  fresh  areas  for  Impoundment.  Thus,  in 
late  April,  an  impoundment  order  froze  $25,- 
000.000  earmarked  for  Alliance  for  Progress 
loans  in  Latin  America,  on  grounds  that 
there  was  no  current  demand  for  these  loans. 

OMB  officials  estimate  that  impound- 
ments wUl  fall  to  between  $12.2-bUUon  and 
$12.0  billion  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
They  expect  another  drop  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion on  July  1  with  the  release  of  construc- 
tion and  public  works  funds. 

house 

Democratic  leaders  in  the  House  have 
raised  the  issue  of  Administration  impound- 
ments as  one  of  their  major  political  themes 
this  year. 

Republicans  have  come  to  the  President's 
defense,  charging  that  the  Democrats  are 
indulging  in  partisanship.  Democrats  in 
Congress,  they  say,  made  no  similar  de- 
mands on  Democratic  Presidents  who  Im- 
pounded funds. 

Leadership  resolution:  The  issue  reached 
the  House  floor  on  AprU  27,  when  Majority 
Whip  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  D-Mass..  Intro- 
duced a  Joint  resolution  Instructing  Mr. 
Nlxon  to  release  forthwith  all  Impounded 
monies  (H  J.  Res.  677) . 

"The  President  is  holding  these  funds  back 
for  one  reason."  O'Neal  told  his  colleagues. 
"(He)  hopes  to  make  these  funds  available 
In  September  so  that  the  economy  of  the 
nation  wUl  be  high.  He  has  his  eye  on 
the  election  of  1972,  and  he  wants  to  look 
good.  That  Is  why  It  Is  unfair." 

Joining  the  debate.  House  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Mich.,  wondered  why  O'Neill 
had  failed  to  voice  similar  concern  over  im- 
poundments when  they  occurred  in  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  Administrations.  "If  it 
was  bad  then.  It  is  bad  now.  If  It  was  good 
then,  it  Is  good  now." 

O'Neill  replied  that  the  situation  is  "sadly 
different,"  since  Joblessness  is  currently  run- 
ning above  6  per  cent,  against  a  3-per  cent 
average  in  the  Johnson  Administration. 

O'Neill's  proposal,  if  It  should  pass,  would 
be  subject  to  a  Presidential  veto  and,  if 
vetoed,  would  need  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
both  chambers  to  gain  enactment. 

Response  to  mayors — The  anti-impound- 
ment drive,  now  In  full  swing  as  a  publicity 
campaign,  gained  momentum  in  late  March, 
when  a  heavily  Democratic  delegation  of 
mayors  from  the  nation's  leading  cities  tried 
In  vain  to  bring  House  Democratic  leaders 
behind  the  Nixon  revenue-sharing  plan. 

The  main  leadership  response  was  to  seek 
to  change  the  focus  to  the  lmp>oundment 
Issue,  an  area  in  which  the  mayors  and  the 
House  leaders  are  In  full  accord. 

Thus,  while  CNelll  was  announcing  his 
resolution  in  the  House,  Majority  Leader 
Hale  Boggs,  D-La..  said : 

"It  (Impoundment)  Is  particularly  wrong 
now  because  the  President  is  asking  for  rev- 
enue sharing  with  no  strings  attached.  He 
is  talking  about  revenue  sharing  for  the  cities 
when  at  the  same  time  he  is  holding  up  funds 
that  have  been  appropriated  that  are  des- 
parately  needed  by  the  cities.  .  .  ."  (For  re- 
ports or.  revenue  sharing,  see  Nos.  14  and  15.) 

Albert's  role — House  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
D-Okla.,  has  lent  his  personal  prestige  to  the 
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drive.  At  a  March  25  press  conference,  the 
Speaker  decried  Impoundments  as  "simply 
unacceptable." 

His  attack  followed  by  two  days  a  White 
House  meeting  between  the  President  and 
blg-clty  mayors  at  which,  Albert  learned,  the 
mayoral  delegation  raised  the  Imptoundments 
Issue. 

Following  the  Speaker's  Initiative,  two 
freshmen  Democrats  from  Connecticut.  Reps. 
William  R.  Cotter  and  Ella  T.  Grasso,  an- 
nounced that  they  would  present  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  calling 
for  'immediate  release  of  all  such  appropri- 
ated funds."  Their  resolution  was  passed 
April  22  on  a  motion  by  Boggs.  Appropri- 
ations Committee:  To  date,  the  antl-lm- 
poundment  campaign  has  failed  to  secure 
the  support  of  Rep.  George  H.  Mahon.  D-Tex., 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mahon's  pcsiticn — Taking  a  stand  long  in 
favor  among  seuitr  members  of  his  commit- 
tee, Mahon  said  that  the  "weight  of  experi- 
ence and  practice  bears  out  the  general 
proposition  that  an  appropriation  does  not 
constitute  a  mandate  to  spend  every  dollar 
appropriated.  .  .  ." 

"I  believe  It  is  fundamentally  desirable 
that  the  executive  have  limited  powers  of  im- 
poundment In  the  Interests  of  good  manage- 
ment and  constructive  economy  In  public  ex- 
penditures." Mahon  said. 

A  well-informed  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  asked  anonymity,  said: 
"George  Is  too  deeply  Into  the  economy-ln- 
government  bag  to  make  any  sort  of  fuss 
about  Impoundments.  But  he  has  a  tacit 
understanding  with  Albert  and  Boggs  not  to 
break  up  their  act." 

Several  members  of  the  appropriations 
panel  have  sp>oken  out  against  the  Nixon  im- 
poundments. They  include  Reps.  Robert  N. 
Giaimo.  D-Conn  ;  Edward  P.  Boland.  D-Mass.. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Space-Science;  Joe  L.  Evins.  D-Tenn.,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works- 
AEC;  and  Jamie  L.  Whltten,  D-Mlss,.  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agrlculture- 
Envlrorunental  and  Conaumer  Protection. 

finnj'  position — Evlns'  attitude  is  typical 
of  the  appropriations  subcommittee  chair- 
men whose  sectors  of  the  budget  have  been 
affected  by  the  imf>oundment8. 

In  a  March  23  statement,  he  accused  OMB 
of  "arrogating  power  vested  In  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  by  disregarding  priorities 
set  by  Congress  and  substituting  Its  own 
Judgment — rewriting  legislation  and  appro- 
priations— in  effect,  exercising  what  amounts 
to  unconstitutional  Item  vetoes." 

An  OMB  decision  to  Impound  $600,000  for 
an  American  Museum  of  Atomic  ESiergy  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  has  particularly  Infuriated 
Evlns.  The  Oscal  1972  budget  channels  money 
for  the  museum  ( which  would  be  built  In 
his  home  district  i  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  step  that 
Evlns  calls  "an  unconstitutional  item  veto." 

Until  this  year.  Evins  chaired  the  HUD 
appropriations  subcommittee  now  headed  by 
Boland. 

A  member  of  the  White  House  staff  told 
National  Journal  that  in  July  1970 — shortly 
before  the  President  vetoed  the  fiscal  1971 
HUD  appropriations  bill — Evlns,  In  a  letter 
urging  the  President  to  sign  the  bill,  said 
■There  Is  no  requirement  in  the  bill,  of 
course,  requiring  the  release  of  these  funda." 

Public  works:  Evlns  and  others  have  fo- 
cused much  of  their  criticism  on  public 
works  Impoundments 

(The  Administration  has  Impounded  $91,- 
700.000  in  fiscal  1971  funds  which  Congress 
appropriated  to  begin  construction  on  145 
public  works  projects  which  had  not  been 
approved  In  the  President's  budget.  Funds 
for  all  of  the  new  projects  Initiated  by  Con- 
gress are  Impounded,  although  some  Admin- 
istration-budgeted starts  are  going  ahead.) 

Rep    WUllftm  L.  Hungata,  D-Mc.  has  In- 


troduced a  resolution  (HBes  305)  stating 
that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  that  the 
President  "should  provide  for  the  immediate 
release  of  funds  which  were  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  public  works.  .  .  ."  The  resolu- 
tion has  78  cosponsors. 

Rep.  Charles  E  Bennett,  D-Pla..  entered 
the  dispute  after  the  President  on  Jan.  19  In- 
definitely froze  funds  for  construction  of  a 
cross-Florida  barge  canal,  which  was  begun 
In  1964  and  is  about  one-third  complete. 
Some  (60  million  has  been  appropriated  to 
date  for  the  project. 

"It  Is  not  a  simple  question  of  Impound- 
ing funds,"  Bennett  said.  "It  is  a  simple 
question  of  repudiating  the  Constitution. 
There  is  not  a  court  in  the  land  that  Is  going 
to  uphold  the  President  in  this  action." 

Mr.  Nixon  cited  environmental  protection 
as  grounds  for  terminating  the  canal  project. 
His  action  is  being  challenged  in  a  court  suit 
In  which  the  state  of  Florida  Is  a  complaining 
party. 

On  March  30.  Bennett  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion (HConRes  244  >  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Impoundment  of  Funds,  which 
would  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  Im- 
poundment practices. 

Republicans:  House  Republicans  have  re- 
mained relatively  quiet  Generally.  GOP 
Members  have  defended  the  President  only 
after  he  has  come  ui.der  Democratic  fire  for 
impounding  funds 

Shortly  before  O'Neill  Introduced  his  reso- 
lution. Ford  told  National  Journal:  "I  admit 
that  In  effect  It's  a  line-item  veto,  but  there's 
no  question  that  he  has  the  final  authority 
to  impound." 

In  Ford's  esttmaM'^n  the  Administration's 
Initial  loss  In  the  H^iise  on  the  supersonic 
transport  pr<>gram  \va3  directly  related  to  the 
President's  impoundnieiit  policies.  "The  is- 
sue was  decided  by  Members  who  opposed 
the  President's  project  because  he  had  put 
their  projects  on  ice.  They  found  It  difficult 
to  vote  for  Jobs  for  aircraft  workers  In  Seattle 
when  the  Administration  had  cut  off  Jobs  at 
home,"  Ford  said  (For  House  votes  on  the 
SST.  see  votes  T3  and  35.  No  12.  p.  644:  votes 
89  and  90.  p.  1074.) 

Republicans  who  acknowledged  to  Ford 
that  their  SST  votes  were  Influenced  to  some 
degree  by  Impoundments  Include  Reps.  H. 
Allen  Smith.  Calif .  who  has  a  half-com- 
pleted freeway  project  in  his  district;  John 
J.  Rhodes,  Ariz.,  whose  district  would  bene- 
fit from  the  central  Arizona  water  supply 
and  Irrigation  project:  and  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 
■Va.,  who  has  a  yet-unstarted  $10-mllllon  flood 
control  project  In  his  Washington.  DC. 
suburban  district. 

SENATE 

The  Senate  matches  the  House  In  the 
Intensity  of  Its  concern  over  Impoundment. 
But  Senate  criticism  has  aimed  more  at  an 
alleged  erosion  of  legislative  power  over  the 
public  purse  and  less  at  specific  Impound- 
ment actions. 

Senate  complaints  range  across  the  full 
Ideological  spectrum,  but  are  lodged,  for  the 
most  part.  In  the  Democratic  camp.  (An 
exception  is  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas  Jr., 
R-Md  .  who  said:  "The  power  of  the  purse — 
the  power  of  Congress  to  determine  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money — must  be  pre- 
served if  we  are  to  preserve  the  fundamental 
balance  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.") 

Leadership  view:  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield.  D-Mont..  told  National  Journal: 
"I  don't  think  the  President  has  the  right 
to  Impound  funds.  They  must  spend  the 
money,  unless  they  have  good  and  valid  rea- 
sons for  not  doing  so." 

On  April  5,  Mansfield  proposed  that  the 
House,  which  by  tradition  Initiates  all  ap- 
propriations bills,  should  go  to  court  to  force 
the  President  to  release  Impounded  funds. 
"A  grave  constitutional  question  Is  involved," 
M&nsfleld  s&ld. 


(The  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  on  the 
constitutionality  of  executive  branch  Im- 
poundments, nor  has  it  defined  clearly  who 
would  have  legal  standing  to  bring  &  suit 
testing  this  executive  practice.) 

Mansfield  has  not  brought  the  Impound- 
ments Issue  before  the  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  Conunittee,  which  he  heads.  One  mem. 
ber  of  the  panel  said  privately:  "It's  a  damn 
good  Issue  for  us.  But,  right  now,  Ervln  Is 
running  with  the  ball.  I  think  the  guys  would 
like  to  see  what  develops  over  there  first." 

The  Informant  was  referring  to  Sen.  Sam 
J.  Ervin  Jr.,  D-N.C,  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers, 
which  held  hearings  critical  of  impoundment 
practices  in  late  March  tFor  background  on 
the  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee, 
see  No.  10,  p.  499.) 

Presidential  hopefuls:  Two  potential  1972 
Democratic  Presidential  nominees  have  en- 
tered the  Impotindments  dispute:  Sens. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Minn.,  and  Henry  M. 
Jackson.   Wash. 

Humphrey — In  an  Interview.  Humphrey 
told  National  Journal:  "We're  really  going  to 
have  a  rlng-a-ding  on  this  one.  What  Is 
happening  Is  another  one  of  those  great 
pTi  die  reviews  that  Involve  a  basic  redls- 
trlhiiticn  of  power  between  the  Presidency 
and  the  legislature. 

"I  drn't  have  any  immediate  answer.  Wo 
lia- e  no  firm  blueprint.  We'll  Just  have  to  try 
Gu:  one  form  of  pressure,  and.  If  that  doesn't 
work,  we'll  have  to  try  another. 

"It's  one  thing,  you  know,  to  temporarily 
withhold  funds.  But  It's  quite  another  to 
cancel  them — to  Impose  their  will  over  that 
of    the    people's    elected    representatives. 

"There's  no  question  that  the  President  Is 
going  to  open  the  flood  gates  of  sp>endlng  In 
1972.  No  Democratic  politician  who  thinks 
about  these  things  can  come  to  any  different 
conclusion. 

'But  we  may  have  to  pay  the  bill  later  on 
It  would  be  Ironic  If  a  Democratic  President 
had  to  impose  spending  restraints  in  1973  as 
a  result  of  essentially  politically  motivated 
decisions  by  the  Republican?   in   1972." 

Jackson — although  he  Is  regarded  by  the 
White  House  as  the  least  antagonistic  to  the 
President's  policies  of  the  potential  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  Jackson  Is  nontheless  criti- 
cal of  Impoundments. 

In  an  April  14  Senate  speech,  Jackson  said: 
"I  believe  the  country  would  be  benefited  ■ 
a  high  rate  of  unemployment  were  to  occur 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In 
particular,  the  President  would  be  better 
advised  if  he  had  a  'Doctor  Yes  We  Can' 
rather  than  a  'Doctor  No  We  Can't.'  " 

Jackson  was  referring  to  OMB  Director 
Shultz.  whom  he  called  "Nixon's  Dr.  No." 

Appropriations:  A  powerful  apostle  of  the 
anti-Impoundments  faction  Is  Sen.  Allen  J. 
EUender.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

EUender's  predecessor  In  that  position,  the 
late  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Ga.,  1935-71 ) , 
firmly  believed  that  a  President  could  not  be 
compelled  to  spend  an  appropriation. 

EUender  feels  differently.  In  an  April  13 
speech  In  Shreveport.  La..  Ellender  took  note 
of  Mansfield's  proposal  that  the  House  force 
a  court  test  on  Impoundments,  without  men- 
tioning the  Majority  Leader  by  name.  "Frank- 
ly. I  do  not  put  much  credence  In  this  sug- 
gestion," Ellender  said. 

Next,  he  mentioned  an  Ervln  proposal — 
that  legislation  be  enacted  requiring  the 
President  to  lay  a  decision  to  Impound  funds 
before  Congress,  with  the  legislature  having 
the  option  of  overturning  that  decision 
through  affirmative  action  of  both  houses 
within  60  days. 

Ellender  expressed  no  opinion  on  this  al- 
ternative. 

Finally.  Ellender  said:  "A  third  proposal 
Is  for  Members  of  Congress  individually  and 
as  a  body  to  say  'no'  to  other  policies  whose 
approval  Is  being  sought  by  the  President. 
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It  may  be  In  the  long  run  this  will  prove 
the  most  effective.  ...  I  suspect  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  more  and  more  of  this  thinking 
in  Congress  in  the  days  ahead  if  changes  are 
not  made." 

Ellender  views  the  Impoundments  Issue 
as  "a  political  question"  and  says  "its  ultl- 
mat*  solution  must  be  found  on  p)oIltlcaI 
grounds." 

EUender's  threat  to  use  the  powers  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  com- 
bat future  Impoundments  and  to  rescind 
old  ones  could  be  a  serious  one. 

"There  Isn't  a  day  that  passes  that  they 
lOMBi  don't  come  around  and  ask  us  for 
something,"  Thomas  J.  Soott.  the  commit- 
tee's veteran  chief  clerk,  told  National 
Journal. 

Ellender,  however,  has  yet  to  take  specific 
action  against  the  Administration  in  retali- 
ation for  Impoundments. 

Hearings:  Two  campanlon  sets  of  public 
hearings  during  the  current  session  have 
brought  the  Impoundments  issue  into  sharp- 
er focus  In  the  Senate. 

The  first  was  held  March  3-4  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  A  second  set  was  before  Er- 
vin's  Judiciary  subcommittee,  March  23-25. 

OMB  Deputy  Director  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger defended  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion  before    both    subcommittees. 

Sparkman — Sen.  John  Sparkman.  D-Ala., 
chairman  of  the  full  banking  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  holding  the  hearings, 
sought  to  require  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  Justify  Its  withholding  of  $1.3  billion  In 
funds  for  public  housing,  model  cities,  mass 
transit  and  water  and  sewer  programs. 

Although  Sparkman  was  critical  of  specific 
impoundment  decisions,  he  told  Welnl>erger: 
"I  think  that  this  Is  a  wise  use  of  power, 
when  some  occasion  arises  that  Justifies  the 
Impoundment.  I  think  the  President  has  the 
right,  and  I  might  even  say  the  duty,  to  im- 
pound those  funds.  I  think  they  should  be 
a  matter  of  deferral,  and  I  think  In  the  past 
they  have  been." 

Ervln — The  Separation  of  Powers  Sub- 
committee hearings  did  not  concentrate  on 
any  particular  Impoundments,  turning  in- 
stead to  basic  power  relationships. 

In  a  novel  departure  from  customary  Sen- 
ate procedures,  the  chairman  and  subcom- 
mittee s'„aff  were  buttressed,  at  Ervin's  invi- 
tation, by  six  constitutional  lawyers.  The 
visitors  sat  on  the  dais  and  asked  questions 
along  with  the  Senators  who  were  present. 

Ervin's  views  differed  somewhat  from 
Sparkman's,  As  he  put  it:  "Impounding — or 
reserving,  freezing,  withholding,  sequester- 
ing, depending  on  semantical  choice — Is  not 
a  new  concept  and  when  undertaken  for 
proper  purposes,  it  may  be  quite  useful  In 
effective  economy,  .  ,  . 

"However,  impoundment  unfortunately  oc- 
curs under  circumstances  when  the  executive 
brar.ch.  for  reasons  of  Its  own,  wishes  to 
avoid  expending  sums  which  the  Congress 
has  explicitly  directed  to  be  spent  for  some 
particular  purpose.  It  Is  this  situation  which 
poses  a  threat  to  our  system  of  government 
and  which  so  patently  violates  the  separa- 
tio;i  of  powers  principle." 

Ervin  plans  to  introduce  his  legislation  the 
week  of  May  17.  It  permits  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  challenge  impoundments  from 
the  House  or  Senate  fioor,  without  prior  ref- 
erence to  a  congressional  committee. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION 

High  Officials  within  OMB,  where  the  chief 
Impoundment  decisions  are  made,  are  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  the  fresh  wave  of  congres- 
sional pressure  to  unfreeze  funds — particu- 
larly on  the  record,  lest  their  comments 
trigger  further  pressure. 

But  a  top  OMB  official  agreed  to  discuss 
the  problem  at  length,  provided  he  could 
present  his  views  anonymously.  The  official 
said  Members  of  Congress  who  have  raised 
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the  Impoundments  issue  are  engaging  in  "a 
political  charade." 

"I  question  whether  they  really  do  want 
to  resolve  It  in  black-and-white  terms."  he 
said.  "It's  all  one  great  big  game.  It's  become 
a  little  battle.  "The  Administration  is  Im- 
pounding money  Congress  appropriated.'  It 
makes  good  headlines.  People  can  understand 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hill  people  can 
still  scream  economy." 

CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 

President  Nixon  also  Inclines  toward  this 
view.  When  he  was  asked  about  impound- 
ments March  22  in  a  televised  Interview  with 
Howard  K.  Smith  of  ABC  News,  the  President 
replied : 

"When  I  was  a  Senator  and  a  Congress- 
man, I  played  all  of  these  games,  too,  with 
very  little  success.  These  games  are  going  to 
be  played.  The  efforts  will  be  made  (by  legis- 
lators), some  of  them  with  the  very  best  of 
Intentions,  to  hamstring  the  executive,  the 
President.  When  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
It  will  be  done." 

Mr.  Nixon  went  on  to  observe  that  "you 
can  have  only  one  Commander-in-Chief."  He 
rested  his  case  for  Impoundments  on  his  na- 
tional security  powers,  where  Presidents  have 
traditionally  sought  to  defend  Impoundment 
actions:  he  did  not  comment  on  domestic- 
program  Impoundments. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  Nixon  has  displayed  sen- 
sitivity to  the  potential  power  of  Congress 
to  mandate  spending  in  the  domestic  area. 

In  January  1970,  President  Nixon  vetoed 
a  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  (HR  13111) 
that  added  $1.1  billion  to  his  budget  request, 
and  Included  a  requirement  that  Impacted 
areas  education  money  l>e  sp>ent. 

He  acted  partly  on  the  grounds  that  "nearly 
nine-tenths  of  these  increases  Is  for  manda- 
tory programs — which  leave  the  executive 
branch  no  discretion  whatever  either  as  to 
the  level  or  the  purpose  of  the  added  expend- 
itures." The  veto  was  sustained. 

(The  President  also  grounded  his  veto 
decision  on  a  legal  memorandum  from  Wil- 
liam H.  Rehnqulst,  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral (Office  of  Legal  Counsel),  which  said: 
"With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  a  constitutional  power  to  decline 
to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must  con- 
clude that  existence  of  such  broad  powers  Is 
supported  by  neither  retison  nor  precedent." 
Rehnqulst's  position  was  tiseful  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  vetoing  the  bill,  but  It  has  come 
back  to  haunt  the  Administration  in  the 
Impoundment  controversy. 

(OBM  Deputy  Director  Weinberger  says  he 
disagrees  with  Rehnqulst's  memorandum. 
Weinberger's  reasoning  Is  that  other  provi- 
sions of  law  may  enable  a  F>resldent  to  de- 
cline to  spend  a   mandated  appropriation.) 

White  House  staff:  High-level  members  of 
the  President's  personal  staff  who  must  deal 
directly  with  Congress  or  with  the  press  rec- 
ognize that  the  President  has  suffered  a  blow 
from  the  high  levels  of  Impoundments. 

MacGregor — Presidential  Counselor  Clark 
MacOregor  told  National  Journal  that  some 
Impounded  funds  would  be  released  In  mid- 
May.  In  meetings  with  the  President,  Mac- 
Gregor has  urged  lifting  impoundment  on 
a  selective  basis.  One  purpose,  he  said,  might 
be  to  aid  sections  of  the  country  hit  hard  by 
unemplojrment.  such  as  Seattle,  where  lay- 
offs at  the  giant  Boeing  Co.  have  Increased 
since  termination  of  the  SST  program. 

MacOregor  said  he  also  favors  releasing 
funds  for  activities  such  as  housing  for  the 
elderly — a  program  popular  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Freeing  funds  for  such  programs  as  these, 
he  said.  wUl  entail  "small  dollars,  but  big 
benefits." 

As  the  chief  Nixon  liaison  on  Capitol  Hill. 
MacOregor  Is  mindful  that  the  release  of 
Impounded  funds  would  Improve  chances  of 
passage  for  other  Nlxon-backed  programs. 

MacOregor  said  "there  Is  no  question"  that 
the  Administration  lost  an  SST  decision  In 


the  House  March  16  because  of  executive  im- 
poundments. "You  could  say  It  was  a  deter- 
mining factor."  he  said. 

In  response  to  letters  from  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  complaining  about  the 
impoundments,  MacGregor  tends  to  defend 
the  practice  by  citing  legal  and  statutory 
precedents,  rather  than  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem directly.  In  responding  to  one  letter,  he 
added  a  postscript  In  his  own  hand  which 
noted  that  impoundments  were  "a  regular 
practice  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admin- 
istrations." 

Klein — In  a  "deep  background"  session 
with  reporters  on  April  7.  Herbert  O.  Klein, 
director  of  communications  for  the  execu- 
tive branch,  said  the  Impoundment  process 
has  caused  more  Individual  complaints  on 
Capitol  Hill  than  any  other  Issue. 

Klein  also  predicted  that  some  of  the  Im- 
pounded money  would  be  released  within  the 
next  45  days — by  mid-May.  He  agreed  with 
MacGregor  that  the  controversy  has  made  it 
difficult  to  obtain  votes  for  other  Nixon  pro- 
grams, such  as  revenue  sharing  and  execu- 
tive reorganization. 

Klein  said  May  10:  "It  (the  Impoundment 
policy)  is  not  locked  In  concrete.  At  least 
the  concrete  has  not  dried." 

Budget  office:  The  MacGregor-Kleln  view 
Is  discounted  within  some  OMB  circles. 

Weinberger  told  National  Journal  that  he 
knows  of  no  plans  to  change  policies,  de- 
spite what  the  two  White  House  aides  said. 

"They  are  trying  to  make  It  sound  Uke  a 
reversal  of  policy  where  none  exists,"  another 
OMB  executive  said.  "It's  very  Interesting 
what's  going  on." 

This  official,  while  agreeing  with  Wein- 
berger's assessment,  nevertheless  said  that 
"a  certain  amount  always  gets  loosened  up 
under  pressure." 

Weinberger — In  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  April  19, 
Weinberger  announced  that  a  peak  level  of 
impoundments  reached  In  late  March  had 
been  cut  back  at  that  point  by  $255  million 
In  a  selective  thaw  of  previously  frozen  funds. 

But  Weinberger  said  that  the  released 
funds  were  routinely  freed  according  to  pre- 
vious plan  and  not  as  a  result  of  pressure 
from  Capitol  Hill  or  other  sources. 

A  $33-mlllion  release  for  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Farmers  Home  Administration 
was  included  in  the  package.  Sen.  Robert 
Dole,  R-Kan.,  the  Republican  National 
Chairman,  has  stressed  In  his  recent  polit- 
ical meetings  with  the  President  that  the 
GOP  was  paying  Insufficient  attention  to  the 
nation's  farmers  and  might  have  to  pay  the 
consequences  In  the  1972  election. 

The  release  also  Involved  such  Items  as 
foreign  military  credit  sales  and  military 
construction — all  areas  where  Impoundments 
have  not  come  under  specific  attack  In 
Congress. 

The  White  House  arranged  April  28  to  have 
Weinberger  defend  the  policy  at  a  regular 
afternoon  press  briefing,  Weinberger  told  re- 
porters that  the  practice  began  when  Thom- 
as Jefferson  would  not  release  funds  for  two 
gunboats  because  the  Indians  had  turned 
friendly  along  one  of  the  rivers  on  which 
the  gunboats  were  planned  to  be  used. 

Weinberger  served  as  finance  director  for 
the  State  of  California  (1968-69)  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(1970)  before  assuming  his  present  position. 
He  Is  widely  viewed  In  Congress  as  the  chief 
Instrument  of  the  Nixon  Impoundment  pol- 
icy. 

"He's  the  man  with  the  ax,"  said  Bill  Keel, 
administrative  assistant  to  Rep  Evlns.  "He 
did  the  same  thing  for  (California  Gov.  Ron- 
ald) Reagan  as  he's  doing  for  Nixon.  " 

For  his  part,  Weinberger  told  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  "My  experience 
In  government  has  been  an  unceasing  at- 
tempt to  reduce  government  expenditures  at 
all  levels." 
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Weinberger  also  feels  that  the  OMB  Is  the 
only  agency  that  hsis  the  overview  necessary 
to  make  balanced  Judgments  on  government 
spending.  As  he  put  It  in  March  24  testi- 
mony to  the  Ervin  subcommittee: 

"The  whole  nature  of  the  appropriations 
process  Is  such  that  Congress  is.  in  one  way 
or  another,  virtually  prevented  from  hav- 
ing— or  at  least  from  taking — an  over-all 
look  at  the  effect  of  their  total  actions  .  . 
There  is  only  one  agency  in  the  government 
that  has.  in  a  sense,  the  over-all  respon- 
sibility or  at  least  does  look  at  the  over-all 
picture  at  any  given  time." 

While  Weinberger  carries  the  burden  of 
blame  for  impoundments  on  Capitol  Hill,  he 
also  has  his  defenders  there.  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy.  R-IU..  said:  "Without  OBM.  we  would 
have  fiscal  insolvency  He  is  probably  cursed 
by  more  departments  than  anybody  else  ' 

Shultz  is  known  to  be  more  cautious  than 
Weinberger  in  asserting  the  political  extent 
of  OMB's  power  to  impound.  Thus,  after 
Evins  assailed  Shultz  over  impoundments  at 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings, 
Shultz  told  Evins  privately:  "There  is  a  lot 
of  truth  in  what  you  said  " 

Process — Asked  how  and  why  impound- 
ments occur,  a  top  OMB  official  told  National 
Journal: 

"Sometimes  the  decision  is  rather  drab  and 
routine  and  bureaucratic.  It's  a  management 
tool,  really.  It's  as  simple  as  all  that.  It  can 
range  from  there  to  something  that  Is  so  po- 
litically sensitive  that  you're  not  going  to  be 
told:  you're  going  to  have  to  figure  it  out  for 
yourself." 

Of  the  appropriated  funds  that  were  im- 
pounded March  26.  OMB  reports  that  $10,- 
798.000.000  is  being  reserved  for  use  in  fiscal 
1972  and  beyond:  $1,025,000,000  Is  being  held 
"to  contingencies":  $570,000,000  Is  being  held 
up  until  specific  projects  for  which  these 
monies  are  earmarked  are  approved:  $115.- 
000. OOO  is  Impounded  "to  effect  savings":  and 
the  remaining  $255,000,000  Is  being  held  up 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Including  pending 
program  changes,  specific  decisions  by  the 
agencies  not  to  spend  the  money,  and  reduc- 
tions required  by  acts  of  Congress. 

A  significant  fraction  of  Impoundments 
carry  no  policy  implications  whatever,  OMB 
officials  say. 

As  one  example,  they  cite  $957,000,000 
which  has  been  set  aside  for  naval  construc- 
tion. These  funds  cannot  be  used  in  fiscal 
1971,  even  though  they  were  appropriated  for 
that  year,  because  they  Involve  later  stages 
in  the  shipbuilding  process.  'Such  reserves 
remove  the  temptation  for  goldplatlng."  an 
OMB  official  said. 

Policy  judgments — On  the  other  hand. 
OMB  does  Impose  policy  Judgments  on  the 
Impoundment  process. 

For  example,  $200  million  of  the  $600  mil- 
lion Congress  appropriated  for  fiscal  1971  for 
virban  mass  transit — part  of  a  five-year,  $3.1- 
blUion  program — will  not  be  released  until 
fiscal  1972    An  OBM  official  said  privately: 

"I  don't  want  yesterday's  priority  to  be 
today's.  We  want  to  put  this  program  on  a 
visionary  trend.  If  we  pass  it  all  now  to  them 
(the  Transportation  Department),  90  per 
cent  would  be  committed  to  buses  because 
that's  where  the  pressure  for  grants  is  cen- 
tered. But  what  we  want  Is  some  visionary 
thinking." 

Transportation  Under  Secretary  James  M. 
Beggs  says  the  Impoundment  is  Justified  be- 
cause the  funds  cannot  be  spent  efficiently 
until  the  new  fiscal  year. 

But  he  resents  OMB  placing  its  policy 
Judgments  over  those  of  the  experts  In  his 
department.  "They  shouldn't  get  so  deep  into 
policy  that  they're  making  Judgments  on 
buses,"  Beggs  said. 

Analysis — In  explaining  over-all  impound- 
ment policies,  a  top-ranking  OMB  official 
departed  from  the  legalistic  Justifications 
that  are  offered  in  testimony  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Instead,  he  assumed  that  OMB  had  the  theo- 


retical power  to  impound,  if  not  always  the 
political  f>ower.  and  he  went  on  from  there. 

"Most  of  the  things  in  the  budget  are 
uncontrollables  and  on-going  programs 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  the  Presi- 
dent can't  touch.  That  leaves  only  a  fringe 
at  the  top  which  is  reported  in  the  press  as 
the  Administration's  program.' 

"Once  Nixon  decided  he  did  not  want  to 
cut  the  defense  budget  any  more — that's 
where  the  real  money  is — there  was  very  lit- 
tle room  for  us  to  play  with,  to  get  his  pro- 
gram in  and  still  stay  within  a  predetermined 
celling  of  $229  billion. 

"That's  why  so  many  of  the  cuts  had  to 
come  in  things  like  highway  construction 
I  where  $5  85  billion  :s  Impounded)  and  In 
public  works.  When  you  impound  in  these 
areas,  you're  not  cutting  anything  out;  you're 
not  throwing  anyone  on  the  street.  You  re 
Just  not  starting  something.  And  if  you're 
going  to  try  to  control  inflation,  it's  a  darn 
good  area  to  Impound 

"We  tell  I  the  President '  that  you  can't  be 
capricious  about  impoundments:  that  you 
have  to  have  a  policy.  And  Nixon  does  have 
a  policy,  because  what  it  comes  down  to  m 
the  end  is  his  Judgment  over  the  really  small 
margin  we  have  to  play  with.  Take  urban 
renewal  and  model  cities  (where  a  total  of 
8783  million  is  Impounded).  Nixon  doesn't 
believe  in  (the  programs)  Draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

"When  you  ask  will  we  ever  give  it  back, 
the  answer  is  I  just  don't  know  It  depends. 
I  suppose,  on  what  the  screams  are" 

PRESSURE    GROfPS 

A  wide  range  of  powerful  interests  directly 
affected  by  the  impoundmenLS  policy  have 
entered  the  dispute,  seeking  to  compel  the 
Administration,  through  a  combination  of 
political  pressure  and  threats  of  legal  action, 
to  release  the  money. 

Hard-pressed  for  funds,  the  nation's  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  have  led  the  fight  against 
Administration  Impoundments,  with  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  Joining  equally  In  the 
battle.  They  have  been  bolstered  by  a  host  of 
quasi-public  and  private  groups.  But.  to  date, 
their  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Governors:  The  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, meeting  last  August  In  Lake  of  the 
Ozarks,  Mo.,  challenged  the  Administration's 
basic  right  to  impound  funds. 

The  Governors  formed  a  three-man  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  impoundments,  Eissess 
their  effect  on  state  programs  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  full  group  at  the  next 
conference,  which  is  scheduled  lor  Septem- 
ber 1971. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  Govs.  For- 
rest H.  Anderson,  D-Mont.:  Jack  Williams. 
R-Arlz.;  and  Frank  L.  Parrar,  R-S.D.,  who 
was  defeated  for  reelection  last  year.  (An- 
derson and  Farrar  were  chosen  because  they 
had  previously  served  as  attorneys  general  of 
their  states.) 

On  March  28.  the  Democratic  Governors' 
Caucus,  meeting  in  St.  Lovils,  passed  a  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  President  "to  re- 
lease all  funds  already  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress but  currently  being  withheld." 

State  legal  test:  While  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  was  in  progress,  the  Mis- 
souri State  Highway  Commission  filed  suit 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Missouri  for  release  of  $28  mil- 
lion In  withheld  funds.  Thereupon,  the  Gov- 
ernors passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
suit. 

The  case  (Civil  No.  1616)  is  expected  to  go 
to  trial  In  early  June  before  U.S.  District 
Judge  William  H.  Becker  in  Kansas  City. 
OMB  Director  Shultz  and  Transportation 
Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  are  listed  as  the  de- 
fendants. 

Judge  Becker  already  has  ruled  three  times 
against  the  government  on  pre-trial  motions: 
The  government  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
have  the  suit  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Missouri  Highway  Commission  had  failed 


to  obtain  permission  to  sue:  that  it  lacked 
proper  legal  standing,  and  that  It  did  not 
possess  a  sufficient  cause  of  action. 

Mayors:  At  a  two-hour  meeting  with  Mr. 
Nixon  on  March  23.  a  30-member  delegation 
of  big-city  mayors  sought  release  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  appropriated  urban  funds. 

■While  sympathetic  in  his  comments,  the 
President  made  no  commitments.  He  said 
that  congressional  passage  of  his  general  and 
special  revenue  sharing  legislation  would  do 
much  to  relieve  the  mayors'  plight. 

About  a  week  after  the  White  House  ses- 
sion, an  OMB  official  said  privately  that  the 
mayors'  group  had  made  an  Impact.  "If  any- 
thing happens  on  impoundments."  he  saw. 
"it  won't  be  because  of  the  Hill  stuff  bu*. 
because  of  what  the  mayors  said" 

Earlier  in  the  month,  the  mayors'  umbrella 
organization,  the  National  League  of  Citles- 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  had  buttressed 
their  anti-impoundment  campaign  with  tes- 
timony before  the  Sparkman  subcommittee. 
In  this  Instance,  the  lobbying  effort  fell  on 
sympathetic  ears,  but  the  panel  was  not  In 
a  p)osltlon  to  help. 

From  the  witness  chair.  Baltimore  Mayor 
Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  III.  D.  asked  the 
panel:  "What  can  the  cities  of  this  country 
do  to  get  the  money  released?  What  can 
Congress — and.  In  particular,  this  commit- 
tee— do?" 

The  remaining  mayoral  witness.  Lee  Alex- 
ander. D-Syracuse.  S.Y..  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Lesigue  of  Cities  Community  Develop- 
ment Committee,  voiced  strong  support  for 
the  Nixon  general  revenue-sharing  concept. 

But,  he  said,  "it  is  difficult  to  focus  our 
attention  on  these  reforms  when  it  appears 
that  some  of  our  most  essential  programs 
currently  aiding  our  cities  are  being  cur- 
tailed. We  would  be  able  to  approach  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  President's  proposals  with 
greater  confidence  if  full  use  were  being  made 
of  the  present  meager  funds." 

In  testimony  before  the  Ervin  subcommit- 
tee, San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto.  D, 
said  he  was  exploring  the  {jossibllity  of  seek- 
ing court  injunctions  to  force  the  Adminis- 
tration to  release  at  least  some  of  the 
impounded  money.  Alloto  testified  that  tht 
Impoundments  had  raised  "grave  constitu- 
tional questions"  and  had  created  "a  des- 
perate situation  for  the  cities." 

UR8.\N     GROt-PS 

Much  of  the  pressure  for  release  of  funds 
has  focused  on  the  $1.4  billion  withheld  in 
the  urban  area  and  including  such  activities 
as  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  public  hous- 
ing, water  and  sewer  grants  and  mass  transit. 
Administration  spokesmen  have  Informally 
pledged  to  release  all  of  these  funds  during 
fiscal  1972;  but  they  have  made  no  commit- 
ment to  spend  fiscal  1972  appropriations  In 
these  categories. 

Among  those  appearing  at  the  witness 
table  to  attack  urban  impoundments  at  the 
Sparkman  hearings  were: 

B.  R.  Stokes,  general  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
(BART),  who  spoke  as  vice  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Rapid  Transit,  an  Industry 
group; 

"George  L.  DeMent.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Transit  Association,  who  said  that  the 
impoundments  indicate  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  placed  "the  problem  of  urban 
immobility  at  a  very  low  national  priority"; 
"John  A.  Stastny,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  and  a  Chicago- 
based  builder,  who  said.  "It  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile this  general  withholding  of  available 
funds  with  the  Administration's  emphasis 
upon  housing  production  as  a  vital  spur  to 
the  economy."  (For  a  profile  of  NAHB,  see  No. 
9,  p.  431.). 

Statements  attacking  the  Impoundment 
policy  have  been  Issued  by  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  which  has  Its  roots  in 
the  New  Deal  era,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Of- 
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flclals  (NAHRO),  which  represents  housing 
authorities  and  urban  renewal  departments. 
In  mid-April.  NAHRO  circulated  a  memo- 
randum to  Administration  officials  and  se- 
lected Members  of  Congress  containing  data 
on  what  the  impoundments  had  done  to  Im- 
pair local  housing  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams {For  a  profile  of  NAHRO,  see  Vol.  2. 
No.  11.  p.  579.) 

The  NAHRO  memorandum,  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  250  state  and  local  agencies,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  to  Sen.  Sparkman  that 
said:  "Unless  action  is  taken  immediately  to 
release  these  funds  before  July  1.  many  local 
programs  will  not  survive  and  others  will 
face  drastic  curtailment  of  their  operations." 
Highways:  Several  Washington  groups 
representing  highway  contractors  have  pro- 
tested the  major  fraction  of  impound- 
ments— $5.85  billion — in  their  area. 

The  Johnson  Administration  first  im- 
pounded highway  trust  fund  monies  In  1966. 
(Since  the  unspent  portion  is  borrowed  by 
the  Treasury  to  meet  its  needs,  the  Impound- 
ments serves  the  additional  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  government  to  restrict  its  borrow- 
ing in  private  capital  markets  to  the  extent 
that  the  money  is  available  Internally.) 

The  Nixon  impoundment  was  ordered  In 
September  1969,  when  the  President  declared 
a  75-per  cent  cutback  in  new  federal  con- 
struction to  reduce  Inflation.  Highway  spend- 
ing is  now  funded  at  an  annual  rate  of  $4.6 
billion,  against  an  appropriated  level  of  $5.5 
billion. 

John  W.  Gibbons,  public  relations  director 
for  the  Highway  Users  for  Safety  and  Mobil- 
ity, an  umbrella  group  for  the  highway  build- 
ers, told  National  Journal: 

"We  have  not  taken  a  policy  position 
against  any  specific  cutbacks.  .  .  .  Some  of 
our  people  are  reluctant  to  take  a  position 
that  might  appear  to  bind  the  hand  of  the 
President  in  the  control  of  Inflation,  and. 
therefore,  they  are  not  about  to  Jump  on  him 
as  a  special  interest." 
Alfred  E.  Johnson,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highvray  Offi- 
cials, said:  "As  far  as  I  know,  you  can't  force 
the  executive  branch  to  spend  anything  the 
legislative  branch  provides.  We've  worked  at 
it.  because  we  have  a  need  there.  .  .  . 

"As  far  as  we're  concerned,  we're  getting 
a  lot  of  amateurish  budget  control  over  there 
in  that  shop.  Of  course,  some  of  them  are 
not  very  strong  on  the  highway  program 
anyhow. 

"One  of  our  problems  is  that  there  are 
people  over  there  (in  OMB)  who  have  no  idea 
of  the  transportation  needs  or  problems  of 
the  big  part  of  this  country.  .  .  .  They  know 
what  happens  in  Cambridge,  downtown  Bos- 
ton, they  know  what  happens  here,  what  hap- 
pens in  Manhattan  Island  and  they  fly  from 
one  to  the  other." 

Johnson  said  he  had  "a  private  under- 
standing" that  the  highway  program  would 
be  funded  at  an  annual  spending  level  of  $4.6 
billion  until  1975.  regardless  of  congressional 
efforts  to  Increase  that  amount. 

An  OMB  official  told  National  Journal  that 
even  under  "a  drastic  revision  of  policy"  no 
more  than  $1.5  billion  of  the  Impounded  $5.85 
billion  could  be  released  In  the  next  12 
months,  "unless  you  wanted  to  have  every 
contractor  in  America  doing  nothing  else  but 
building  highways."  (For  a  report  on  high- 
way trust  fund  impoundment,  see  'Vol.  2 
No.  30.  p.  1599.1 

APL-CIO:  The  Executive  Council  of  the 
APL-CIO.  meeting  May  11  in  Atlanta,  said 
the  impoundments  revealed  "a  firm  deter- 
mination to  manipulate  the  federal  treasury 
as  a  political  tool  in  preparation  for  the  1972 
election  campaign." 

The  AFL-CIO  added,  in  a  statement,  that 
the  Administration  had  made  "a  cynical  pol- 
itical decision  to  hold  the  funds  until  they 
can  be  doled  out  piecemeal  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum economic  Impact  at  a  time  when  maxl- 
mum  political  effect  is  desired." 


ASSESSMENT 

The  Nixon  Administration's  Impoundment 
policies  raise  both  constitutional  and  politi- 
cal questions  which  have  yet  to  be  resolved. 
Pramers'  Intention:  Although  the  Consti- 
tution offers  no  specific  instructions  on  im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds,  it  does 
offer  guidelines. 

An  item  veto  Is  not  provided.  The  Presi- 
dent must  either  veto  an  entire  bill  or  sign 
It  Into  law.  Congress  may  override  the  veto 
with  a  two-thirds  majority. 

In  the  military  sphere,  the  Constitution 
reserves  to  Congress  the  right  to  "raise  and 
support  armies"  and  to  "provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy." 

Sen.  Frank  Church.  D-Idaho.  who  wrote 
on  the  Impoundments  problem  in  the  June 
1970  Stanford  Law  Review,  makes  a  funda- 
mental distinction  between  those  impound- 
ments where  Congress  prescrllaes  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  may  be  made  and 
impoundments  that  occur  despite  a  manda- 
tory appropriation. 

Church  concludes:  "If  we  are  to  preserve 
our  democratic  institutions  .  .  ..  the  Presl- 
<?.ent  cannot  be  allowed  the  further  privilege 
of  ignoring  a  mandated  appropriation.  It  Is 
this  form  of  impoundment  that  represents  a 
grave  threat  to  the  integrity  of  Congress." 
Writing  In  a  1969  issue  of  the  George 
Washington  Law  Review,  Louis  Fisher,  a 
scholar  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  said: 

"(A)  constitutional  issue  emerges  only 
when  Congress  finds  a  legislative  program 
canceled  or  abbreviated  because  the  Presi- 
dent considers  the  purpose  unwise,  wasteful 
or  inexpedient.  He  then  no  longer  operates 
on  the  basis  of  legislative  authority." 

Political  power:  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
the  future  course  of  Impoundments,  at  least 
in  the  near-term,  will  be  governed  by  con- 
stitutional restraints. 

Despite  contrary  opinions  In  the  Nixon 
Justice  Department,  top  OMB  officials  re- 
gard appropriations  as  permissive  ceilings 
rather  than  instructions  that  must  be 
obeyed.  These  officials  are  highly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  they  receive  their  directions 
from  and  owe  their  primary  allegiance  to 
the  President.  As  long  as  the  basic  constitu- 
tional argument  remains  unresolved,  these 
restraints  bear  little  weight. 

The  course  of  Impoundments  Is  more  like- 
ly to  be  affected  by  economic  and  political 
factors. 

Should  the  economy  be  sagging  when  the 
new  fiscal  year  opens  July  1 .  the  President  is 
more  apt  to  apply  the  expansionary  spend- 
ing principles  he  originally  set  forth  in  his 
January  full  employment  budget  and  sub- 
stantially lower  the  ratio  of  impoundments 
to  appropriations. 

If  the  Congress,  on  a  systematic  basis, 
fails  to  pass  Administration-sponsored  bills 
in  apparent  retaliation  for  the  Impound- 
ments policy,  then  the  President  Is  more  apt 
to  reconsider  that  policy. 

As  Fisher  writes:  "The  struggle  between 
the  President  and  Congress  over  impounded 
funds  Is  essentially  political.  The  decisive 
appeal  Is  not  to  legal  principles  and  Court 
decisions  but  to  constituencies  and  agency 
support.  .  .  . 

"Since  the  President  lacks  an  item  veto, 
he  must  Impound  the  unwanted  funds  to 
preserve  his  budgetary  objectives  and  main- 
tain control  over  his  executive  officials." 

Yet  another  Presidential  scholar.  Arthur 
Selwyn  Miller,  writing  In  a  1965  Issue  of  the 
North  Carolina  Law  Review,  said  that  the 
President  "can  and  may  withhold  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  the  extent  that  the  political 
milieu  in  which  he  operates  permits  him 
to  do  so." 

It  is  evident  that  concerned  lawmakers 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  devise  and  imple- 
ment an  effective  means  of  legislative  con- 
trol over  impoundments.  Congress  still  lacks 
a  means  to  permit  the  Administration  dis- 
cretion   over    spending    while    denying    the 


Administration   unlimited  powers   over   the 

public  purse. 

LBJ  :    A    MATTEE   OP    PERSPECTIVE 

The  Impoundment  process  has  been  widely 
condemned  on  Capitol  Hill  and  regularly  de- 
fended In  the  White  House — a  fact  Illustrated 
In  the  career  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

While  Mr.  Johnson  served  In  the  Senate 
(D-Tex.,  1951-61),  he  condemned  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration's  failure  to  create  a 
new  division  In  the  Marine  Corps,  and  to  con- 
struct more  Polaris  submarines,  despite  con- 
gressional mandates  to  do  so. 

During  hearings  held  In  1959  by  his  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sen.  John- 
son said : 

"Do  we  have  centralized  control  in  this 
country?  Do  we  no  longer  have  a  coequal 
branch  of  government?  I  had  thought  we  had 
a  constitutional  responsibility  to  raise  an 
army.  I  had  the  thought  we  had  a  respon- 
sibility to  appropriate  funds.  I  had  the 
thought  that  once  Congress  passed  the  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  President  approved  It 
and  signed  and  said  to  the  country  that 
'This  has  my  approval'  that  the  money  would 
be  used  instead  of  sacked  up  and  put  down 
In  the  basement  somewhere." 

From  the  vantage  point  of  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Johnson  altered  his  outlook  on  Impound- 
ments. During  his  Administration  (19S3- 
1969).  Impoundments  of  appropriations 
climbed  steadily,  eventually  reaching  a  $10- 
blllion  plateau. 

In  an  economic  message  to  Congress.  Issued 
Sept.  8.  1966.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  his  policy 
would  be  to  withhold,  whenever  possible,  ap- 
propriations that  exceeded  his  budget  recom- 
mendations. 

The  same  month,  in  signing  an  agriculture 
appropriation  that  exceeded  his  budget  re- 
quest by  $312.5  million,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

"During  a  period  when  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  moderate  inflation  pressures,  this 
degree  of  Increase  is.  I  believe,  most  unwise." 
Rather  than  veto  the  bill.  Mr.  Johnson  de- 
cided not  to  spend  certain  items  "in  an  at- 
tempt to  avert  expending  more  in  the  coming 
year  than  provided  in  the  budget." 

THE      ADMINISTRATIONS      IMPOUNDMENT      CASE: 
BUILDING   ON    SO    YEARS   OF   PRECEDENTS 

Although  the  practice  of  impounding 
funds  on  a  significant  scale  began  50  years 
ago,  its  nature  has  changed  markedly  over 
time.  Today,  the  Nixon  White  House  is  able 
to  cite  a  half-century  of  precedents  and  leg- 
islative actions  in  defending  Its  withholding 
of  funds  which  Congress  has  appropriated. 
Early  years 

Impoundments  first  came  upon  the  Wash- 
ington scene  In  1921.  with  the  formation  of 
the  Budget  Bureau.  The  bureaus  first  direc- 
tor (1921-23).  Charles  G.  Dawes,  held  that 
the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  was 
not  necessarily  the  amount  to  be  spent. 

Antideficiency:  Dawes,  who  later  ser\-ed  as 
Vice  President  in  the  Coolldge  Administra- 
tion (1925-29).  Justified  impoundments 
through  his  reading  of  the  Antideficiency 
Acts  of  1905  and  1906  (33  Stat.  1257.  34  Stat. 
49) .  as  well  as  under  new  powers  granted  him 
under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921    (42  Stat.  20). 

The  Antideficiency  Acts,  passed  at  a  time 
of  budget  deficits,  introduced  the  technique 
of  regular  allotments  to  prevent  "undue  ex- 
penditures in  one  portion  of  the  year  that 
may  require  .  .  .  additional  appropriations 
to  complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year.  ' 
They  allowed  the  President  to  waive  or  mod- 
ify apportionments  in  the  event  of  "some 
extraordinary  emergency  or  unusual  clrcum- 
•stance  which  could  not  be  anticipated.  .  .  . ' 

Dawes  said  the  Acts  implied  that  budget- 
ing procedures  should  make  provision  for 
savings  per  se  as  well  as  for  preventing  defi- 
ciencies. 

Limits:  "i'et.  in  creating  reserve  funds  in 
the  Treasury,  Dawes  pursued  a  concept  far 
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narrower  :n  scope  than  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  embraces  today.  Dawes 
merely  said  that  an  agency  was  not  required 
to  spend  Its  full  appropriation  if  it  could  ful- 
fill Its  objectives  by  spending  less. 

Tlius,  Dawes  said:  "We  have  nothir^  to  do 
v.ith  policy  Much  as  we  love  the  President. 
if  Congress,  in  its  omnipotence  over  appro- 
priations and  in  accordance  with  its  author- 
ity over  policy,  passed  a  law  that  garbage 
should  b?  put  on  the  White  House  steps,  it 
would  be  our  regrettable  duty,  as  a  bureau, 
in  an  impartial  and  nonpoUtical  and  nonpar- 
tisan way.  to  advise  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress as  to  how  the  largest  amount  cf  gar- 
bage could  be  spread  in  the  most  expeditious 
and  economical  manner." 

(Joseph  Coof)er.  chairman  of  the  political 
science  department  at  Rice  University  and 
one  of  the  few  academic  experts  on  Impound- 
ment practices,  recently  observed:  "I  am  sure 
today  the  Budget  Bureau  would  tell  you  that 
they  could  impound  the  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose."* 

Depression:  In  1931.  President  Hoover,  act- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  the  depression,  ap- 
plied Dawes'  procedure — which  was  to  set 
aside  annual  budget  reserves  through  specific 
"savings" — to  impose  an  overall  10-p)er  cent 
cut  in  federal  spending. 

President  Roosevelt,  employing  a  classical 
economic  formula  that  he  was  later  to  aban- 
don, also  pursued  tight  government  spend- 
ing policies  early  in  his  first  term. 

Acting  under  the  1933  Economy  Act  (48 
Stat  8i.  Rooeevelt  in  that  year  issued  his 
Executive  Order  6166.  which  shifted  the 
function  of  "making,  waiving  and  modifying 
apportionments  of  appropriations"  from  de- 
I>artment  heads  t-o  the  budget  director.  This 
set  the  stage  for  centralizing  policy  making 
on  future  Impoundments  In  the  White 
House. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Roosevelt  order  Im- 
pounded unexpended  balances  for  vsu-lous 
government  functions  that  he  had  abolished 
in  the  same  order  and  returned  the  money 
to  the  Treasury's  general  fund.  These  efforts 
encountered  no  serious  resistance  In  the 
economy-minded  Congress. 

War  priorities:  A  new  stage  in  the  Im- 
poundment process  began  in  the  1940s,  when 
World  War  IT  expenditures  took  priority  over 
non-defense  public  works.  For  the  first  time. 
an  Administration  sought  to  control  not  only 
the  rate  of  program  implementation  but  also 
the  execution  of  particular  programs  which 
had  been  voted  by  Congress  smd  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  By  the  end  of  1943. 
about  $500  million  in  scheduled  public  works 
projects  had  been  impounded. 

For  the  first  time  as  well,  some  Members 
of  Congress  attempted  to  reassert  legislative 
authority  over  spending  and  to  impose  re- 
strlctloni!  on  impoundment  of  funds.  A  rider 
that  banned  Impoundments  within  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  except  by  direction 
of  Congress.  p>assed  the  Senate  In  1943,  but 
it  was  deleted  from  the  final  defense  appro- 
priations bill. 

Although  the  Roosevelt  era  impoundments 
were  the  first  to  come  under  widespread  chal- 
lenge, the  continued  desire  for  economy  and 
the  wartime  atmosphere  blunted  attacks  in 
Congress  that  sought  to  confine  executive 
branch  Impoundments  to  those  that  did  not 
imperii  specific  programs. 

Postwar  pattern 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Budget 
Bureau  sought  firmer  statutory  grounds  for 
Its  Impoundment  actions  Legislation  was 
drafted  within  the  bureau  and  eventually 
passed  in  1950  as  Section  1211  of  the  General 
Appropriation  Act  of  1951   (64  Stat  595). 

Statutory  base:  In  that  year,  instead  of 
preparing  separate  appropriations  bills  for 
each  major  government  function,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reported  an  omni- 


bus measure,  giving  President  Truman  lati- 
tude to  cut  the  amount  by  $500  million,  pro- 
vided no  domestic  program  was  cut  by  more 
than  15  per  cent. 

By  the  time  the  Senate  began  debate  on 
the  bill.  South  Korea  had  been  Invaded  from 
the  north,  and  the  President  unilaterally 
curbed  domestic  outlays  in  view  of  sharply 
Increased  military  spending  and  the  danger 
of  a  runaway  Inflation. 

The  1950  law  is  the  foremost  citation  cur- 
rently offered  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
In  Justifying  impoundment  practices.  The 
statute  amended  the  Antideficlency  Acts  by 
stating:  "In  apportioning  any  appropriation 
reserves  may  tye  established  to  provide  for 
contingencies  or  to  effect  savings  whenever 
savings  are  made  fxjsslble  through  changes 
In  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  apportionment  was 
made  available." 

Anti-lnfiation  policy:  The  meaning  of 
"changes  in  requirements  '  and  "other  devel- 
opments!'- has  been  broadly  interpreted  to 
grant  tne  authority  to  Impound  as  a  means 
of    comt>atlng    Infiatlonary    pressures. 

Increasingly.  Administrations  also  have 
Justified  Impoundments  by  citing  the  Km- 
ployment  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat  4i.  which 
formally  acknowledged  federal  responsibility 
for  maintaining  economic  stability.  (Al- 
though the  Act  does  not  specifically  mention 
inflation,  the  need  for  price  stability  could 
be  inferred  through  the  stated  goal  of  maxi- 
mum purchasing  power  and  the  development 
of  policies  to    avoid  economic  fluctuations"! 

Yet.  the  series  of  spending  controls  that 
Congress  and  various  Administrations  have 
imposed  throughout  the  postwar  years  has 
never  resolved  the  question  of  whether  the 
responsibility  for  controlling  Inflation  Im- 
plied in  the  1946  law  falls  primarily  on  Con- 
gress or  on  the  President 

Defense  pressures:  After  World  War  II.  a 
series  of  congressional  majorities  sought  to 
establish  spending  floors  or  minimums  on 
specific  Items  In  the  defense  arsenal  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Presidents. 

This  period  saw  a  shift  from  Congress' 
practice  of  seeking  to  cut  military  spending 
requests — which  until  then  had  been  tradi- 
tional and  which  is  once  more  paramount 
in  Cong^ress  today.  This  reversal  of  the  cus- 
tomary executive-legislative  relationship  re- 
sulted in  a  series  of  impoundments. 

i4ir  Force  role — Thus,  Congress  voted  in 
1949  to  Increase  the  newly  Independent  Air 
Force  from  48  to  58  groups.  President  Tru- 
man signed  the  bill,  but  he  announced  that 
he  had  directed  the  Pentagon  to  place  the 
extra  $614  million  In  reserve. 

The  Truman  Administration  also  canceled 
construction  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  the 
United  States,  designed  to  carry  long-range 
bombers  with  nuclear  weapons.  Acting  in  his 
role  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Mr.  Truman 
ordered  the  strategic  nuclear  bombing  mis- 
sion to  be  confined  to  the  Air  Force,  thus 
obviating  the  operational  requirement  for 
the  carrier. 

B-70  dispute — Congressional  efforts  to  bol- 
ster the  defense  budget  persisted  Into  the 
1960s,  following  a  pattern  established  In  the 
Truman  period. 

One  hotly  contested  impoundment  In- 
volved the  B-70  (RS-701  bomber,  a  long- 
range  aircraft  once  billed  as  the  successor  to 
the  B-52. 

The  controversy  arose  when  Congress  In 
1961  added  $180  million  to  the  $200  million 
requested  by  the  Kennedy  Administration 
for  B-70  development.  Defense  Secretary 
(1961-68)  Robert  S.  McNamara  refused  to 
release  the  unwanted  funds. 

In  1962.  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee voted  to  direct  the  Pentagon  to  spend 
not  less  than  $491  million  on  the  project  In 
fiscal  1963.  The  spending  bill  specifically  "di- 


rected, ordered,  mandated  and  required"  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  spend  the  full 
amount. 

In  response.  President  Kennedy  wrote  to 
Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  (D-Oa.,  1914-65).  who  was 
then  the  committee's  chairman,  urging  that 
the  word  "authorized"  be  substituted  for 
"directed"  and  observing  that  the  change 
would  be  "more  clearly  In  line  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution." 

After  a  private  talk  In  the  White  House 
rose  garden.  Vinson  acceded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  Only  two  RS-70  prototypes 
were  built. 

Justifications 

Professor  Cooper  has  written  that  since 
1950.  executive  branch  claims  regarding  the 
President's  authority  to  impound  "have  ex- 
panded so  greatly  as  to  establish  virtually  a 
qualitative  difference  between  executive  con- 
tentions before  and  after  that  date." 

The  current  spirit  was  exemplified  by 
Charles  L.  Schultze.  a  budget  director  ( 1965- 
681  in  the  Johnson  Administration.  When 
asked  to  state  legal  authority  for  Impounding 
highway  trust  funds.  Schultze  replied  that 
"basically,  it  is  the  general  power  of  the 
President  to  operate  for  the  welfare  of  the 
economy  and  the  nation  in  terms  of  com- 
bating inflationary  pressures." 

Counterattacks:  From  a  political  stand- 
fKJlnt.  President  Johnson  found  that  this 
legal  Justification  failed  to  placate  regions 
hard  hit  by  the  highway  cutbacks.  Sensitive 
to  the  rising  criticism  of  his  action,  the 
President  released  more  than  81.2  billion  in 
Impounded  funds  on  the  eve  of  a  March  1967 
conference  with  the  nation's  Governors. 

Celling  on  spending:  While  faced  with 
pressures  to  release  impounded  funds,  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations  have  at 
the  same  time  faced  spending  ceilings  im- 
posed by  a  succession  of  Congresses.  The 
ceilings  have  served  as  a  rationale  for  Im- 
poundments. 

Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1967.  after  debating  a 
proposal  to  cut  federal  spending  by  $5  billion. 
Congress  passed  legislation  (81  Stat  6621 
requiring  the  President  to  cut  outlays  by 
$2  5  million  under  a  complex  formula  that 
gave  the  White  House  some  discretion  In  how 
the  cuts  would  be  made. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  (82  Stat  251)  combined  a  surtax  with 
a  spending  celling  of  $180.1  billion,  necessi- 
tating a  $6-bllllon  cut  in  the  Johnson  budget. 

Congress  also  set  sjjending  ceilings  in  fis- 
cal 1970  and  1971  appropriations  bills,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  that  the  ceilings 
would  move  up  or  down  to  account  for  the 
efforts  of  Congress'  own  changes  In  budget 
line  items  and  for  outlay  changes  in  un- 
controllable spending  programs. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
Imposing  its  1971  spending  celling,  said  In  a 
report  (H  Rept  91-1033)  : 

"(We  are)  not  seeking  to  advance  a  vehicle 
for  broad-axe  type  cutbacks  that  would  leave 
to  the  executive  the  allocation  of  any  spend- 
ing reduction  to  specific  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. The  whole  Idea  was  to  focus  on  the 
totality  of  federal  spending  by  putting  the 
control  of  total  spending  In  the  hands  of 
Congress,  adjustable  only  by  the  Congress." 

Historical  analysis:  In  surveying  the  his- 
torical pattern  of  Impoundments.  Cooper 
concludes  that  the  grounds  for  withholding 
are  "weak"  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not 
contribute  to  g^reater  efficiency. 

"The  fact  that  the  executive  may  regard 
impoundment  as  a  convenient  and  even  es- 
sential means  of  achieving  widely  agreed 
upon  policy  objectives  .  .  .."  Cooper  said, 
"does  not  mean  that  It  Is  a  legal  one. 

"Thus,  fundamentally,  the  best  case  the 
executive  has  for  Impoundments  that  impair 
or  negate  programs  U  simply  precedent,  sim- 
ply the  fact  that  since  the  mld-19508  It  hw 
done  so  repeatedly." 
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OMB'S  LIST  or  IMPOT7NDED  TWOS 

This  table  lists  the  ftinds  impounded  by 
President  Nixon  as  of  May  11,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Items 
are  listed  by  euxounts  within  the  agency  to 
which  the  appropriation  was  made.  The  ac- 
tivity or  program  for  which  the  Impounded 
funds  were  earmarked  Is  listed  where  avail- 
able. The  current  total  of  Impoundments, 
$12,373,000,000,  reflects  a  net  drop  of  $389,- 
oooiooo  from  the  fiscal  1971  peak,  which  was 
reached  March  26.  Amounts  are  rounded  to 
millions  of  dollars. 

P&ESmENT'S  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Appalachian  regional  development — 

economic  opportunity  program 

Peace  Corps,  salaries  and  expenses — 
foreign  economic  assistance: 

Investment  guaranty  fund 

development    loans 

prototype  desalting  plant 

supporting  assistance 

Philippine  education  program 

foreign  military  credit  sales 

Inter-American    Social   Development 
Institute 

AGRICULTUBE 

Agrlcutural  Research  Service 

Agricultural   Stabilization   and  Con- 
servation Service 

Farmers  Home  Administration : 

water  and  waste  disposal  grants 

housing  for  domestic  farm  labor 

mutual  and  self-help  housing 

direct  loan  account 

self-help  housing  land  development 

funds 

emergency  credit  revolving  fund 

Pood   and  Nutrition   Service,   special 
milk  program 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
loans   

Forest  Service: 

brush    disposal 

forest  roads  and  trails 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

COMMERCE 

19th  decennial  cen- 


BOnSIMG  AND  URBAN  DXVELOPMKNT 

Low-rent  public  housing 

Model    cities 

Basic  water  and  sewer  faculties 


$191 
18 

7 

110 

72 

20 

14 

1 

122 

24 

5 

47 

56 
1 

• 

72 

1 
1 

2 

4 

25 

15 

217 

1 


Census  Bureau. 

sus     

Economic  Development  Assistance, 
regional  programs 

Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  

DEFENSE 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion 

military  construction 

homeowners  assistance  fund 

special  foreign  currency  program 

Canal  Zone  of)eratlng  expenses 

Corps  of  Engineers : 

general  construction 

flood  control — Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries    

HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND    WELFAKX 

Health  Services,  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration : 

buildings  and  facilities 

medical  facilities  construction 

regional  medical  programs 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

construction    

neurological  disease  and  stroke 

general  medical  sciences 

National  Eye  Institute 

other   

Office  of  Education: 

higher  education 

community    education 

school    aid    In    federally    Impacted 
areas    

Social   and   Rehabilitation  Service: 

services  and  facilities 

programs  for  the  aging 

Social  Security  Administration,  con- 

strxictlcn     _    

•  Under  $500,000. 


11 
1 
5 

957 

235 

6 

5 

4 

38 


INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  roeds 
and  trails 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  road  con- 
struction   

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  land 
and  water  fund 

Bureau  of  Mines,    drainage    of    an- 
thracite  mines 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life: 
national  aquarium  (terminated)  — 

fish   and    wildlife   restoration 

wildlife  refuge  fund 

National  Park  Service,  road  con- 
struction   

Bureau   of   Reclamation 

JUSTICE 

Federal  Prison  System,  building  and 
facilities  

TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard,  reserve  training 

Federal  Aviation  Administration: 

facilities  and  equipment 

grants-in-aid  for  airports 

airport  and  airway  trust  fund 

Federal    Highway    Administration : 

federal  aid  to  highways 

other   highway    programs 

Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
Amtrak   granu 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, state  and  com- 
munity highway  safety 

OTHER    AGENCIES 

Atomic  EUiergy  (Commission: 

operating   expenses 

plant  and  capital  equipment 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
operations    

General  Services  Administration : 

public  buildings  construction 

additional  court  facilities 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, research  and  de- 
velopment     

Veterans  Administration,  construc- 
tion     

Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study    Commission 

District  of  Columbia,  loans  for 
capital  outlay 

Farm  Credit  Administration: 

short-term       credit       investment 

fund 

banks  for  cooperatives  investment 
fund 

National  Science  Foundation,  sal- 
aries and  expenses 

United  States  Information  Agency, 
special  International  exhibitions.  . 
miscellaneous  agencies.. 


3 

2 
S4 

21 
2 
fl 
1 
1 

13 
8 

10 

2 
1 

22 


$942 
683 
200 


11 
64 

30 

4 


28 


16 


129 

51 

682 

5.852 
411 

38 


206 


110 
59 


60 
12 


12 
1 
1 

81 

112 

148 

10 

2 
1 


Total   >  12.373 

'  According  to  HUD  budget  officials,  the 
$942  million  listing  for  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing refers  to  loan  fund  borrowing  authority 
which  is  available  to  HUD  as  needed  to 
supplement  private  financing.  HUD  says  the 
actual  Impoundment  figure  Is  $192.5  mil- 
lion, almost  all  of  which  is  unavailable  due 
to  legislative  restrictions.  HUD  officials  also 
noted  that  the  OMB  compilation  falls  to  list 
$200  million  in  Impounded  urban  renewal 
funds.  With  these  corrections,  the  total  Im- 
poundment figure  is  $11,823,500,000. 

PRESroENTlAL     SPENDING:     THE     OTHER     SIDE     OF 
THE    COIN 

Presidents  have  exercised  varying  f<M-ms  of 
spending  discretion — other  than  Impound- 
ments— to  reduce  legislative  control  over 
spending.    Some    of    these    techniques   have 


been  employed  with  congressional  approval 
while  others  have  not.  The  techniques  In- 
clude : 

Lump-sum  appropriations :  Single-figure 
grants  which  give  the  President  broad  power 
to  spend  are  common  during  wartime  emer- 
gencies. In  World  War  I,  President  Wilson 
received  $100  million  for  "national  security 
and  defense,"  to  be  spent  at  his  discretion. 
A  typical  appropriation  during  World  War  n 
provided  $23.6  billion  In  a  lump  sum  for  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

Recent  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Oommlaeion  have  been  handled  on  a 
lump-sum  basis,  although  the  AEC  has  never 
strayed  far  from  the  spending  guidelines  laid 
down  each  year  by  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
CJommittee. 

Contingency  funds:  Appropriations  of  con- 
tingency funds  are  generally  meant  to  cover 
unloreseen  events,  such  as  natural  disasters 
that  require  relief.  But  Presidents  have  used 
contingency  funds  to  underwrite  their  favor- 
ite projects. 

For  example,  when  President  Kennedy  es- 
tablished the  Peace  Corps  by  executive  order 
in  1961  (Exec  Order  10924),  he  funded  the 
agency  for  Its  Initial  seven  months  with  for- 
eign aJd  contingency  funds. 

The  Defense  Department  now  has  a  $5 
million  contingency  fund  for  "emergencies 
and  extraordinary  expenses."  In  fiscal  1971. 
the  Pentagon  estimates  that  It  will  spend 
all  but  $500,000  of  the  contingency  money. 
Transfer  authority:  Various  statutes  per- 
mit the  President  to  take  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated  for  one  purpose  and  apply 
them  to  another. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  transfer  authority 
that  President  Nixon  was  able  to  extend 
Immediate  financial  aid  to  Cambodia  follow- 
ing the  U.S.  Intervention  there  In  April  1970. 
Months  later.  Mr.  Nixon  appealed  to  Congress 
to  approve  $255  million  In  nUUtary  and  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Cambodia.  Of  that  sum.  $100 
million  was  to  restore  funds  that  the  White 
House  had  already  diverted  to  Cambodia  from 
other  programs. 

Reprograming :  This  term  describes  shifts 
in  appropriated  funds  from  one  piupose  to 
another  within  the  same  budgetary  account, 
without  statutory  authority.  In  most  cases, 
the  agency  head  involved  in  reprograming 
will  check  informally  with  the  appropriate 
Members   of   Congress   before   proceeding. 

In  one  recent  reprograming  action.  $800.- 
000  was  provided  for  the  supersonic  transport 
program — after  Congress  had  voted  to  halt 
SST  development — through  an  informal  ap- 
proach to  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va.. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's Transportation  Subcommittee. 

A  member  of  the  appropriations  panel  dis- 
cussed, on  an  anonymous  basis,  how  the 
reprograming  was  accomplished: 

"One  of  the  SST  people  called  up  Bobby 
BjTd  and  told  him  that  they  had  no  authority 
to  spend  beyond  March  31.  They  asked  weth- 
er It  would  be  all  right  with  him  to  tap  a 
research  contract  they  had  over  in  the  de- 
partment (Transportation)  so  they  could 
continue  to  pay  salaries  and  that  kind  of 
thing  until  Congress  sorted  out  the  mess  and 
voted  some  more  money  (to  close  down  the 
program).  Of  course,  the  Senator  said  that 
would  be  fine.  He  then  told  some  of  the  other 
people  (on  the  Appropriations  Committee) 
that  if  they  had  any  objections  they  could 
express  them  directly  to  the  department.  " 

In  recent  years.  Defense  Department  re- 
programmmg  has  exceeded  $1  billion  a  year. 
Timing  of  appropriations:  Funds  voted  by 
Congress  also  may  be  transferred  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  Although  Congress  has 
sought  to  restrict  the  use  of  deferred  bal- 
ances, a  statute  passed  In  1870  (16  Stat.  230 1 
permits  wide  categories  of  funds  to  "remain 
available  until  expended."  These  funds  are 
known  as  "no-year  money." 
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AdminLstratlons  also  have  speeded  up  ex- 
penditures, most  often  In  efforts  to  stem 
economic  declines. 

In  1961.  for  example.  President  Kennedy 
directed  the  Veterans  Administration  to  ac- 
celerate the  payment  of  $258  million  In  life 
Insurance  dividends,  making  the  entire 
amount  available  in  the  first  quarter  rather 
than  over  the  year. 

Internal  financing:  Some  federal  activities 
are  financed.  In  whole  or  in  part,  through 
funds  generated  by  governmental  programs. 
These  funds  Include  customs  revenue,  grazing 
fees,  mineral  leases  and  the  sale  of  public 
lands.  Federal  officials  have  wide  discretion 
in  deciding  how  to  allocate  funds  generated 
outside  the  taxing  process. 

The  Defense  Etepartment,  which  derives 
profits  through  fKJSt  exchanges  and  movie 
theaters,  spends  surpluses  on  recreational 
facilities. 

Unauthorized  commitments:  TTie  Consti- 
tution says  that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law  "  But  Presidents 
from  time  to  time  have  found  It  expedient 
to  make  fiscal  obligations  without  first  seek- 
ing or  acquiring  congressional  approval  Some 
historical  examples: 

In  1803.  President  Jefferson  accepted 
France's  offer  to  sell  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
for  J15  million,  although  the  transaction 
exceeded  Instructions  from  Congress  to  ne- 
gotiate a  more  limited  purchase  for  $2  mil- 
lion 
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In  1861,  while  Congress  was  adjourned. 
President  Lincoln  directed  his  Treasury  Sec- 
mary  to  advance  $2  million  to  three  private 
citizens  to  finance  "military  and  naval  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  defense  and  support  of 
the  government,  .  ,  .  He  acted  without 
statutory  authority. 

In  1907,  President  Roosevelt  decided  to 
send  the  "Great  White  Fleet"  around  the 
world  in  a  show  of  American  naval  power, 
despite  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  that  purpose.  Roosevelt  countered 
by  noting  that  he  already  had  enough  money 
to  sail  the  fleet  halfway  around  the  world, 
and  that  "if  Congress  did  not  choose  ro  ap- 
propriate enough  money  to  get  the  fleet 
back,  why,  it  could  stay  In  the  Pacific."  (The 
money  was  forthcoming  in  1908.1 

IMPOUNDMENTS     IN     URBAN     SECTOR 

This  table  lists  Impoundments  of  major 
housing  and  transit  programs  for  fiscal  1971. 
Program  backlog  Is  the  total  demand  for 
funds  for  approved  programs  and  does  not 
include  pending  applications.  Unmet  de- 
mand Is  the  difference  between  program 
backlog  and  the  Nixon  Administration's 
spending  plans.  In  most  cases,  the  Nixon 
budget  and  the  funds  withheld  add  up  to 
the  appropriation.  In  the  case  of  model 
cities,  however,  the  Administration  now  plans 
to  spend  more  than  the  $375  million  It 
budgeted;  thus,  the  budget  figure  and  the 
amount  withheld  fall  short  of  the  appropri- 
ation. All  figures  are  in  millions  of  dollars. 


Appropriated 


Nuon 
budget 


Withheld 


Ptograni 
backlog 


Unmet 
demand 


Urban  renewal 
Model  Cities 
Water  and  se*er 
Pubiic  housing. . 
Mass  transit 


Total . 


,200 

{1,000 

J200 

12, 756 

.107 

375 

583 

(1) 

350 

15C 

20C 

••  2. 500 

320 

128 

192 

S60 

60C 

1269 

2X 

U.OOO 

SI 


756 
(') 
2  350 

432 
2  731 


3,577 


1  922 


3'5 


'6  816 


<  5,  269 


•  ADOroxn.ately  50  percent  of  initial  applications  and  30  percent  of  initial  orogram  budgets  *ere  approved  tor  model  cities  luo- 
gra-n   Fe*.  ,\  any.  additional  cities  are  to  be  designated  under  pending  fiscal  19"2  budgpl 
-  V»65,iXi0,j00  of  the  total  backlog  is  listed  as  active  backlog  for  fiscal  1971 
'•  Capital  grants  only   The  total  Administration  budget  for  mass  transit  is  MOO  000  000 
'  Excluding  mode!  cities 

Source   Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


ON    YOUTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  London  Times  on 
the  perspective  of  youth  in  Britain  struck 
me  as  particularly  applicable  to  the  situ- 
ation throughout  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  Western  World.  Whether  in 
Britain,  or  Prance  or  the  United  States 
there  is  a  new  criticism  of  the  institu- 
tions of  society  and  a  new  awareness 
among  the  young  that  at  the  same  time 
thrills  and  frightens  the  fathers  and 
grandfathers  oi  the  critics. 

The  question  finally  posed  is  one  that 
we  too  must  grapple  vilth  in  the  United 
States  ; 

The  young  of  1971  will  push  Britain  to- 
wards objectives  which  are  aesthetic,  idealist, 
and  humane,  at  the  exf>ense  of  other  objec- 
tives which  are  materialist,  powerful  and 
profitable.  How  far  they  will  succeed  in 
changing  the  balance,  and  how  quickly,  is 
much  more  difficult  to  know. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  this  arti- 
ticle  for  our  own  Nation,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  insert  this  editorial. 
"The  Critique  of  the  Young"  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coed, 
as  follows: 


THE   CRiTiQtT:   or  the   Young 

The  faults  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
son.  That  Is  nothing  to  the  visitation  of  the 
faults  of  the  sons  on  the  fathers.  Each  gen- 
eration is  influenced  by  Its  own  context  in 
history,  but  it  Is  the  Immediately  older  gen- 
eration against  which  It  reacts,  whose  de- 
fects it  finds  so  hard  to  tolerate. 

The  generation  against  which  the  revolt 
of  youth  is  now  directed  is  not  the  genera- 
tion of  the  grandfathers — Indeed  many  of 
the  grandfathers,  or  the  great  grandfathers 
like  Lord  Russell,  seem  unexpectedly  sym- 
pathetic. Students  are  not  now  alienated  by 
the  attitudes  of  the  last  remaining  Vic- 
torians, or  those  who  were  born,  like  Mr. 
Macmillan,  in  the  1890s.  On  the  contrary 
the  admired  Edwardian  qualities  of  sang- 
froid and  style  are  now  fashionable  virtues. 

The  generation  which  Is  now  the  object  of 
protest  Is  the  middle  generation,  the  middle- 
aged  middle-class  generation,  which  domi- 
nates the  life  of  the  West.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  the  notion  that  the  men  of  the 
1950s  are  the  older  generation,  that  It  has 
been  almost  overlooked  that  the  average  age 
of  the  fathers  of  university  students  is  now 
between  forty-five  and  fifty-five,  and  that 
the  new  older  generation  was  born  between 
1915  and  1925. 

This  is  a  generation  with  which  one  can 
sympathize,  whether  or  not  one  belongs  to 
it.  Take  the  life  history  of  a  man  born  in 
1915.  His  first  three  years  were  war  years 
the  food  not  too  good,  his  father  probably 
In    the   trenches,    his  mother   oppressed   by 


the  dolours  of  rationing  and  a  lonely  home. 
When  he  was  fourteen  the  slump  started  in 
Wall  Street;  he  was  eighteen  in  1933,  when 
there  was  very  few  Jobs  to  be  had.  the  year 
Hitler  came  to  power.  His  twenty-first  birth- 
day coincided  with  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
He  was  twenty-four  when  war  broke  out  In 
1939.  and  thirty  when  it  was  over. 

This  generation  too  reacted  against  the 
generation  of  its  fathers.  The  generation 
which  died  In  the  1914-18  war  believed  In 
traditional  concepts  which  had  no  practical 
use  for  a  generation  with  no  margins  for 
error.  In  1914  the  young  officers  went  to  die 
in  pursuit  of  honour;  In  1939  they  hoped 
not  to  die  in  pursuit  of  victory.  The  present 
generation  replaced  the  ethic  of  glory  with 
the  ethic   of  cost-effectiveness. 

What  the  men  of  fifty  most  admire  are 
likely  to  be  their  own  virtues,  effective- 
ness, reason,  practicality,  resilience,  admin- 
istrative capacity,  reliability,  and  that  re- 
strained ruthlessness  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  good-natured  men  who  have  felt  that 
magnamimity  was  beyond  their  position. 
Events  have  created  a  generation  of  fifty- 
year-olds  who  are  over-focused,  who  are 
executives  rather  than  leaders,  who  have  had 
to  cultivate  a  grey  determination  against 
the  odds 

The  political  personalities  of  this  genera- 
tion are  schooled  in  avoiding  the  risks  of 
exhibitionism.  With  the  none  too  fortunate 
exception  of  Mr.  Powell,  British  politics  leave 
the  impression  that  the  development  of 
strong  individual  personality  ceased  abrupt- 
ly in  1910,  Lord  Hailsham,  Mr.  Grossman, 
Lord  Butler,  Mr,  Macmillan,  all  have,  to  put 
it  mildly,  highly  developed  personalities.  No 
one  could  see  any  of  them  on  television  with- 
out knowing  he  had  seen  a  remarkable  man. 
Now  even  the  student  of  politics  has  to  fix 
his  attention,  almost  against  his  will,  to  re- 
member which  calm  and  orderly  administra- 
tor holds  which  post — let  alone  the  cuballs- 
tic  art  required  to  decipher  the  shadows. 

This  loss  of  political  grandeur,  or  gain  of 
political  competence,  is  matched  in  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  this  generation.  The  war  babies 
of  1914-18  became  the  great  generation  of 
the  suburbs,  the  quiet  return  to  the  small 
familv  in  the  small  home  within  45  minutes 
of  Lrndou  Bridge  station  cr  of  Charing 
Cross.  They  almost  invented  the  separate 
family,  with  three  Ijedrooms.  one  bathroom, 
two  children,  one  car.  Their  sexuality  was 
delimited  by  the  semidetached;  their  reli- 
giosity rose  only  to  the  family  festivals,  wed- 
dings and  baptisms;  they  ceased  to  attend 
their  friends'  funerals,  which  occurred  In 
suburbs  remote  from  each  other,  and  at- 
tended  their   memorial   services   Instead. 

In  the  family  discipline  declined.  In  part 
this  was  a  reaction  against  the  Victorian 
discipline  which  still  persisted  In  England 
fifty  years  ago.  In  part  the  absence,  at  work 
or  war,  of  the  father,  and  his  belief  in  rea- 
sonable tolerance,  relaxed  the  demands  of  his 
authority.  In  any  case,  four  people  in  a  small 
house  in  South  London  cannot  maintain  the 
almost  viceregal  discipline  of  the  English 
papa  which  depended  on  large  premises,  per- 
sonal hauteur,  and  servants. 

It  is  at  the  world  which  the  middle-aged 
generation  dominates  that  the  young  now 
look.  The  first  thing  they  notice  "is  that  the 
world  is  astonishingly  ugly.  Their  fathers 
have  erected  since  the  war  some  tens  of 
thousands  of  office  blocks,  almost  all  dull 
and  mean  despite  their  size,  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  houses,  mostly  very  small 
and  many  of  poor  construction,  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lamp  standards,  almost 
all  hideous.  Their  fathers  have  pulled  down 
a  large  number  of  beautiful  buildings  which 
they  did  not  have  the  skill  to  replace  with 
other  beautiful  buildings.  They  have  con- 
tinued since  1945  a  process  whereby  Eng- 
land has  become  an  uglier  country  decade  by 
decade. 

The  young  notice  too  that  their  fathers 
are   not   enjoying   themselves,   even    If   they 
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have  been  successful.  Never  has  there  been 
such  a  time  for  the  oppressive  sense  of  fail- 
ure which  lies  at  the  heart  of  human  suc- 
cess. In  Britain  and  the  United  States  the 
leaders  in  Industry,  or  education,  or  poli- 
tics— though  not  the  scientists — talk  and 
work  like  men  who  are  conducting  a  long 
strategic  retreat,  two  thousand  miles  back- 
wBU-ds  on  foot.  Indeed  our  leaders'  virtues 
are  the  virtues  of  withdrawal  under  fire, 
resolutely  conducted  for  years  on  end. 

They  notice  that  their  fathers  have  lost 
the  sense  of  the  romance  and  mystery  of  the 
world,  the  religion  of  nature  that  might  have 
uplifted  some,  the  religion  of  God  that  would 
have  uplifted  others.  This  Is  surely  the  re- 
sult of  too  narrow  a  focus;  the  world  of  the 
spirit  Is  seen  not  straight  ahead  but  out  of 
the  corner  of  the  eye. 

They  notice  that  their  fathers  have  not 
created  a  Just  society  and  have  accepted  or 
failed  to  control  the  tyranny  of  the  large 
scale;  this  has  been  the  failure  of  Britain 
and  West  Europe,  the  disaster  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  big  centralized  organization  Is 
the  enemy  of  men  as  Individuals;  Its  logic 
demands  and  Its  power  permits  that  It  should 
treat  them  as  commodities.  No  so  can  admire 
a  father  whose  system  of  work  treats  htm  as  a 
thing. 

There  is  a  scx;lal  ugliness  in  this.  The  eco- 
nomic power  systems  of  the  West  and  East 
both  depend,  at  present  Inevitably,  on  In- 
humanly large  corporations.  In  the  East  It  is 
bureaucratic  centralization,  the  most  offen- 
sive way  of  running  the  system.  In  the 
United  States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  Brit- 
ain, the  young  see  their  fathers  as  domi- 
nated by  a  mechanical  commercialism  In 
which,  if  man  Is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
money  is  the  measure  of  man. 

Again  the  young  can  see  the  connexion 
between  commercial  motivation  and  the 
ugliness  of  the  environment,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper  or  more  profitable  to 
pollute  the  air  and  water  with  the  excreta 
of  industry,  but  because  each  structure  ex- 
presses character,  and  bad  architecture  ex- 
presses bad  character.  What  Is  the  most 
important  corporation  In  Britain?  Probably 
Shell,  which  has  m  fact  a  relatively  tolerable 
corporate  personality.  Which  is  the  ugliest 
building  in  London?  Alter  the  London  Hil- 
ton, that  brilliant  monument  of  anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda.  It  Is  probably  the  Shell 
building.  Why  Is  it  so  ugly?  Not  merely  be- 
cause It  is  a  bulky  square  building  of  an  un- 
attractive shape,  but  because,  like  the  Hil- 
ton, It  asserts  a  set  of  values  which,  because 
of  their  limitations  rather  than  any  positive 
vice,  are  less  than  human.  Shell  built  a  bat- 
tery box  for  middle  managers  because  the 
logic  of  their  structure  required  a  battery  of 
men. 

The  young  look  at  their  fathers'  world 
and  see  that  much  of  what  their  fathers  say 
IS  bogus.  They  hear  talk  of  private  enterprise 
and  think  of  General  Motors,  with  its  annual 
product  larger  than  that  of  New  Zealand. 
Tliey  listen  to  the  Ideals  of  public  owner- 
ship and  think  of  commuter  traffic  on  the 
Southern  line.  They  hear  Mr.  Benn  rhapso- 
clK'e  on  technology,  and  think  about  the 
s'rontium-90  content  in  the  bones  of  seals  in 
Greenland.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple who  accept  responsibility  for  the  system 
in  fact  control  It,  and  to  a  large  extent  they 
are  right. 

The  older  generation  finds  It  particularly 
difficult  not  to  be  self  righteous  about  the 
revolt  of  the  young  because  It  has  Itself  been 
a  generation  of  reason  and  tolerance.  The 
Victorians,  the  Edwardlans,  still  believe  in 
authority;  their  successors  in  the  middle 
class  are  liberal  rationalists  almost  to  a 
man.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  liberal-minded 
man  to  tolerate  a  revolt  against  his  liberal- 
ism, or  a  rational  man  to  tolerate  a  revolt 
against  reason.  Nor  should  he  give  up  rea- 
son and  tolerance  merely  because  It  U  out 


of  fashion  with  some  of  hU  children's  con- 
temporaries. 

The  young  however  have  a  case.  Let  us 
put  the  charge.  Ugliness?  Guilty.  Commer- 
cialism? Guilty.  Dark  and  palsied  material- 
ism? Guilty.  Racial  prejudice?  Guilty. 
Wordly  prudence?  Guilty.  Neglect  of  world 
and  British  poverty?  Guilty.  Technological 
arrogance?  Guilty,  Dehumanlzatlon?  Guilty, 
Family  Isolation?  Guilty.  Boredom?  Guilty. 
Universal  Dullness  reigns  o'er  all?  "I  think 
we  may  plead  Not  Guilty  to  that,  M'Lud,  or, 
at  least  put  in  a  plea  In  mitigation," 

If  one  sees  where  society  Is  at  fault,  it 
Is  too  easy  to  suggest  that  it  can  be  remedied 
by  reversing  what  the  previous  generation 
has  believed  in.  Fortunately  however  the  re- 
lationship between  parent  and  child  Is  one 
of  acceptance  as  well  as  rejection;  not  all 
the  father's  Ideas  are  discarded,  though  all 
are  eventually  transmuted. 

What  the  young  do  know  Is  that  the  hard 
gained  victories  of  the  past  do  not  In  them- 
selves meet  the  problems  of  the  present.  The 
social  democracies  of  the  West  are,  on  the 
whole,  reasonably  and  tolerantly  governed. 
Nevertheless  social  democracy  by  Itself  has 
not  proved  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
pressures  of  mass  organization  and  man's 
commercialism  and  Individual  life.  Some 
young  people  use  this  as  argument  for  rev- 
olutionary change,  and  want  to  call  In  a 
Maoist  revolution  to  force  society  Into  a  new 
and  more  egalitarian  mould.  Others  warn 
to  use  the  flexibility  of  democracy  to  adapt 
to  Its  present  problems.  In  Britain  It  seems 
more  than  likely  that  the  reformists  will 
win  over  the  revolutionaries. 

In  each  individual  life,  however,  there 
may  be  a  crisis  between  hope  and  despair. 
the  rational  hope  that  our  system  Is  still 
capable  of  development  and  the  despair  that 
argues  that  the  system  can  only  be  broken. 
This  choice  Is  present  in  almost  all  the  pre- 
occupations of  the  young,  and  despair  Is  the 
close  enemy  of  our  present  student  popula- 
tion. 

What  sort  of  world  would  the  young  like? 
It  Is  a  dream  world,  but  It  Is  a  dream  to- 
wards  which    they   will    try   to   move.   They 
want    fraternity    more    than    liberty.    They 
would  like  a  world  of  Increasing  beauty,  a 
clean  world,  and  one  aesthetically  In  growth 
rather  than  decline.  They  would  like  a  world 
with  awe  and  rapture  In  It.  They  would  like 
the   sexual   life  of   Paradise   rather   than   of 
Pinner.  They  would  like  a  world  of  expanded 
rather  than  contracted  consciousness:   their 
interest  in  both  sex  and  drugs  Is  the  obverse 
of    the    narrowed    executive    focus    of    their 
fathers'  generation.  They  want  to  shatter  the 
consciousness  their  fathers  wanted  to  con- 
trol. They  would  like  a  world  of  less  organi- 
zation  lii   which   each  man  should   "do   his 
own  thing"   (the  last  conspicuous  examples 
of    that    were    the    great    Victorians).    They 
would  like  a  world  In  which  nations  as  well 
as    Individuals    could    show    generosity.    In 
short  thev  want  to  see  Prometheus  unbound 
and  fire  from  heaven  descend  on  every  head. 
Life  will  not  be  like  that,  not  only  because 
paradisial  dreams   are  hard  to  fulfill.  Their 
mood   Includes   the   sentiments   of   awe   and 
love  which  belong  to  religion,  but  seems  de- 
ficient in  humility.  Just  as  the  fifty-year-olds 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  realize  that  their 
children  have  Just  as  much  to  reject  as  they 
did,   so   the   young   do   not   understand   the 
ways  in  which  they  only  equal  or  less  than 
equal  their  fathers. 

They  do  not  understand  the  astonishing 
power  of  selfishness  even  In  characters  as 
benign  as  they  would  wish  to  be.  They  do 
not  understand  the  danger  that  any  revolu- 
tion will  In  the  end  lead  to  the  victory  of 
the  most  cynical  and  detestable  members 
in  it.  Thev  lack  proposals  even  of  superficial 
plausibility  for  bringing  about  what  they 
want  to  achieve.  They  have  a  certain  Shelley- 
like gentleness  and  sweetness  about  them 
which  history  has  not  often  seen  to  prevail. 


In  history  the  Spartans  and  the  Roundheads 
overcome  the  Athenians  and  Cavaliers.  They 
lack  the  toughness  of  a  generation  which 
has  been  through  two  wars  and  a  slump. 

Nevertheless  the  critique  of  the  young  will 
become  a  familiar  view  of  life.  Our  dry.  Im- 
personal, metropolitan,  mechanized,  com- 
mercial society,  with  too  little  love  and  too 
limited  a  passion.  Is  not  a  satisfactory  en- 
velope for  human  beings.  The  real  merit  of 
our  civilization  Is  dribbling  away  through 
our  fingers.  As  with  the  early  nineteenth- 
century  Romantics,  whom  they  so  closely 
resemble,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  young 
will  destroy  themselves  with  drugs  or  dis- 
ordered sexuality  or  other  forms  of  despair. 
But  the  rejection  by  the  stronger  spirits  who 
survive  of  what  Is  most  degrading  In  our 
society  will  Infiuence  their  generation  and 
our  future. 

The  young  of  1971  will  push  Britain  to- 
wards objectives  which  are  aesthetic.  Idealist 
and  humane,  at  the  expense  of  other  objec- 
tives which  are  materialist,  powerful  and 
profitable.  How  far  they  will  succeed  In 
changing  the  balance,  and  how  quickly.  Is 
much  more  difficult  to  know. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Ste- 
venson). Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6531,  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay; 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

The  Assistant  Legislati\t:  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  108  to 
amendment  No.  76  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),  for  himself  and  others,  as 
follows: 

In  the  proposed  new  section  501  of  the 
amendment  strike  out  "July  1.  1972"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1973  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
from  now  until  1  p.m.  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
Dominick  »  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Stennis"  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  15 
minut  s, 

Mr.  DO\nNICK,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
report  on  the  pending  bill,  beginning  on 
page  64.  supplemental  views  have  been 
filed,  at  least  one  of  which  is  mine.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  take  a  look  at  the 
individual  views,  because  they  really 
form  the  background  for  the  amendment 
which  I  am  proposing  today. 

As  I  told  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  i  Mr.  Stennis  > ,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hearings.  I  would  support  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  in  committee,  but  I  also  made 
it  crystal  clear  on  a  number  of  different 
occasions  that  I  reserved  my  right  to 
change  that  position  on  the  floor  and 
that  I  was  so  voting  to  insure  that  we 
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would  have  a  bill  before  us  on  the  floor 
which  we  could  properly  debate. 

For  a  long  period  of  time.  I  have  been 
advocating  the  so-called  volunteer  army. 
The  question  whether  we  can  get  a  vol- 
unteer army  and  have  it  operate  effec- 
tively for  the  defense  of  the  country  de- 
pends on  a  number  of  factors. 

For  example,  one  factor  would  be: 
What  is  the  threat  that  the  United 
States  faces  in  the  next  decade?  Second, 
how  is  that  threat,  if  it  should  material- 
ize, but  suppose  it  did— and  God  forbid 
that  it  would — with  what  type  of  weap- 
onry and  with  what  type  of  personnel 
would  we  be  meeting  that  threat? 

As  a  result  of  the  first  hearing.  I  asked 
the  chairman — and  he  was  gracious 
enough  to  comply— that  the  full  com- 
mittee be  given  as  much  of  an  intelli- 
gence briefing  as  possible,  In  order  to  be 
able  to  determine  what  components  we 
might  need  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  view 
of  the  strength  of  potential  enemies 
around  the  world  over  the  next  decade. 
It  became  apparent  during  the  process 
of  the  briefings  that  it  would  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  get  this  type  of  an- 
swer from  the  intelligence  community 
because,  of  necessity,  it  would  involve  a 
great  niamber  of  policy  questions  which 
they  were  not  equipped  to  answer  and 
which,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  im- 
proper for  them  to  have  answered  in  view 
of  their  knowledge  as  intelligence 
gatherers  as  opposed  to  determining  the 
pohcy  whjch  would  be  used  after  that 
intelligence  had  been  gained. 

The  next  factor  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider in  a  volunteer  army  is:  What  are 
we  going  to  do  to  insure  that  we  will  get 
the  required  manpower  in  the  various 
specialties  so  that  we  will  not  find  our- 
selves with  only  a  paper  force? 

I  submitted  a  number  of  questions  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Personnel.  Mr.  Roger  T. 
Kelley,  and  I  have  put  a  number  of  these 
into  my  individual  views  beginning  on 
page  64.  as  follows: 

Question:  You  are  requesting  a  total  end 
strength  for  FY  72  of  2,505.000  million  mili- 
tary personnel.  We  may  be  going  over  some 
old  ground  but  It  would  be  "helpful  to  know 
your  most  optimistic  and  pessimistic  esti- 
mates of  achievable  FY  72  end  strengths  If 
the  draft   were  terminated  on   July    I.   1971, 


Volunteer  Incentives.  This  would  be  about 
213,000  fewer  men  than  needed  and  enlisted 
strengths  wouJd  be  213,000  less  than  the 
2,146,000  budgeted.  The  shortage  would  prl- 
marlly  occur  In  the  Army  where  enlisted 
strengths  would  be  about  651.000  Instead  of 
the  808,000  budgeted  for  FY  72. 

In  addition,  the  strengths  of  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  components  would  faU 
rapidly  and  shortages  In  parUcular  skill 
areas,  such  as  the  Army's  ground  combat 
arms,  would  be  severe. 

If  the  Project  Volunteer  incenUves  are 
enacted,  the  FY  72  shortfall  In  new  acces- 
sions would  be  In  the  range  of  110  OOO- 
113,000  depending  on  the  program  enacted 
and  whether  the  actual  results  In  terms  of 
Increased  enlistments  are  closer  to  the  opU- 
mlstlc  or  more  conservative  estimates 

The  President's  budget  for  FY  73  has  not 
yet  been  determined  and  firm  strength  ob- 
jectives are  not  available.  If  the  FY  72 
*V*Sf  ^  '^^^^  ^^  maintained  for  the  end 
or  FY  73.  the  estimates  for  FY  73  would 
be  comparable  to  those  for  FY  72 
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In  other  words,  we  would  have  a  short- 

o^on«"   *^^   pessimistic   side   of   about 

T;=n5?    ^""^    °"    t^e    optimistic    side. 
115.000. 

Continuing  reading: 

If  strength  reductions  occur,  fewer  new 
accessions  would  be  required  in  FY  73  than 
in  FY  72  and  the  "shortfall"  between  re- 
quirements for  new  personnel  and  the  sup- 
ply of  new  personnel  in  the  absence  of  the 
draft  would  be  smaller  in  FY  73  and  In 
r^   72. 


In  other  words,  if  the  draft  was  not 
extended  at  all. 
Continuing  reading: 

Also  for  end  of  FY  73  If  the  draft  were 
terminated  on  July  1,  1972. 

The  latter  is  the  proposal  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   I  Mr.   SCHWEIKER). 

Mr.  Kelley.  after  having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  back,  took  his  figures  and 
started  working  on  them  and  his  answers 
are  now  part  of  the  Record. 

He  replies  as  follows : 

Ansu-er.  If  the  draft  were  terminated  on 
July  1.  1971.  the  supply  of  voluntary  man- 
power would  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
FY  72  budgeted  strength  of  2.505,000  of 
which  2.145.000  are  enlistees. 

The  planned  requirement  for  new  enlisted 
accessions  for  FY  72  is  528.000  for  all  Serv- 
ices to  maintain  budgeted  strengths  The 
Department  of  Defense  estimates  that  the 
m^imum  potential  voluntary  enlistment 
supply  of  FY  72  would  be  about  315.000  In 
the   absence   of   the  draft   and   new  Project 


Mr.  President,  this  was  an  extremely 
important  question  and  an  extremely 
important  answer,  it  seemed  to  me. 

.K^'"!^  ^  ^^"'^  ^^  '^  important  to  note 
that  they  were  judging  their  figures  on 
the  basis  of  2,505,000. 

The  Senate  committee  in  the  process 
of  Its  dehberations  did  not  come  out  with 
an  average  end  strength  for  fiscal  1972 
of  2,505,000.  It  came  out  with  an  average 
end  strength  of  2,407.000.  This  was  by 
action  of  the  committee  in  the  process 
of  reduction  by— and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  cor- 
rect-50,000  in  the  Army.  3,000  in  the 
Navy.  3.000  in  the  Air  Force,  leaving  the 
Marines  at  its  budgeted  strength. 

This  comes  down,  therefore  to  an 
average  fiscal  year  1972  strength  of  56  000 
less  than  had  been  requested  bv  the  De- 
fense Department.  This  means  that  we 
will  have  about  100.000  people  less  in  the 
Armed  Forces  at  the  end  of  fiscal  197'' 
than  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested. 

Taking  that  into  account,  therefore 
and  assuming  again  that  the  proper 
volunteer  incentives  will  be  implemented 
the  figures  which  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Manpower  gave  to  us.  and  which 
I  have  recounted  from  the  hearings  must 
of  necessity  be  reduced.  In  other  words 
there  will  be  less  of  a  short  fall  than  that- 
estimated  by  Mr.  Kelley  since  the  com- 
mittee, in  effect,  reduced  the  fiscal  year 
1972  end  ;tren5t.h  ky  l  'O.OOO. 

The  next  question  I  think  we  have  to 
look  at  IS  the  question  of  whether  we  in 
fact  have  the  proper  incentives  for  oeo- 
ple  to  enlist. 

The  President  proposed,  and  I  sup- 
ported the  administration  proposition 
that  we  increase  the  pay  scales  and  quar- 
ters allowances  particularly  for  the 
lower  grades  of  enlisted  personnel  and 


that  we  make  it  a  considerable  amount 
Nevertheless,  the  amount  we  put  in  was 
considerably  less  than  what  the  House 
did.  The  reason  that  the  committee  took 
this  position,  as  I  imderstand  it — and  to 
me  it  was  certainly  true  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned— was  first  the  budgetary  im- 
pact  that  the  House  bill  would  have  on 
the  fiscal  1972  budget,  where  they  would 
have  added  on  $1.7  billion,  which  amount 
is  not  accounted  for  in  the  budget. 

This  would  be  raised  either  by  taking  it 
out  of  procurement — which  I  think  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  do  with 
the  tremendous  short  fall  we  now  have 
insofar  as  our  defense  weaponry  is  con- 
cerned—by raising  the  taxes — and  I  have 
heard  no  one  suggest  that — or  by  trying 
to  obtain  it  in  some  other  way.  possibly 
by  increased  deficit  spending  which  is 
already  programed  for  fiscal  1972. 

Nevertheless,  the  $1.7  billion  add-on 
would  be  an  exorbitant  amount,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  91st 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  authorized 
the  President  to  grant  military  personnel 
an  automatic  pay  raise  at  the  beginning 
of  the  calendar  year  based  on  the  cost 
of  living  index,  which  is  estimted  now,  if 
my  recollection  is  correct,  to  be  about  a 
7.4-percent  increase  over  present  pay 
scales. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
whether  my  recollection  is  correct  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  try  to  answer  the  question.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  substantiallv  cor- 
rect. In  January  1971.  the  amount  is 
SI. 2  billion  for  the  military. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  in  January  1972, 
there  would  be  a  substantial  increase 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  be  the  same  thing 
in  January  1972,  $1.2  billion 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  piled  on  top  of  the  raise  we  are  giv- 
ing here  does  provide  a  very  substantial 
pay  increase  for  the  personnel  in  the  mil- 
itary service  which  will  in  turn  provide 
very  important  incentives  for  them  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  develop  this  vol- 
unteer army  corps. 

So.  we  have  two  components.  First  we 
are  down  100.000  at  the  end  of  June  1972, 
over  what  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
Manpower  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  have  a  sub- 
stantially larger  pay  raise  by  that  time 
than  is  actually  set  forth  in  the  pending 
bill  because  of  the  factors  that  I  have 
just  mentioned:  namely,  the  bill  that 
was  already  in  effect  imder  the  91st 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

M-.  DOMINICK  So  the  volunteer  in- 
centives as  far  as  pay  are  concerned  are 
in;  the  manpower  is  down.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  volunteer  incentives 
which  have  not  been  taken  into  account 
and  which  are  really  not  spelled  out 
either  in  my  individual  views  or  in  the 
questions  and  answers  which  I  submit- 
ted to  Mr.  Kelley. 
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For  example,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  making  sure  that  we  have  the 
right  component  for  the  forces  which  are 
needed  for  the  defense  of  the  country  in 
view  of  the  threat  which  may  be  sus- 
tained against  this  country  and  this  Na- 
tion over  the  next  decade? 

What  components  are  we  going  to 
need? 

Are  we  going  to  need  an  infantryman 
with  a  rifle  over  his  shoulders  to  fight 
through  the  jungles? 

We  cannot  really  tell  yet. 

Are  we  really  going  to  be  using  nuclear 
weaponry?  Heaven  forbid,  if  we  can  pos- 
sibly avoid  it. 

Are  we  in  fact  going  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  fight  of  any  kind?  I  would  sincerely 
hope  that  we  do  not.  I  think  that  the 
Nixon  program  has  worked  so  admirably 
up  to  date  that  we  can  face  generations 
of  peace.  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  all  of  this,  that  the  reason  we 
have  any  armed  force  at  all  is  not  only 
to  defend  our  country  and  our  national 
interest  in  the  event  of  an  actual  strug- 
gle, but  also  because  of  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  giving  the  President,  whether 
it  be  President  Nixon  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent, negotiating  room  with  interna- 
tional affairs  so  that  they  can  get  their 
positions  and  pohcies  more  easily 
adopted. 

We,  therefore,  have  to  determine,  as  I 
said,  what  the  need  is  for  2,407,000  peo- 
ple in  the  military  service. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATER)  and  I  brought  this  matter  up  to 
the  chairman  in  the  process  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Saxbe  ) .  who  is  now  on  the 
floor,  was  present  when  we  did  this. 

The  chairman  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  later  hold  personnel  hear- 
ings to  determine  what  we  might  do  on 
a  whole  variety  of  different  factors.  For 
example,  why  do  we  need  medical  officers 
on  a  base  in  the  United  States?  Most  of 
these  bases  are  close  to  civilian  localities 
where  very  fine  medical  service  is  avail- 
able. Would  it  be  cheaper  and  more  effec- 
tive and  maybe  very  higher  quality  of 
medical  care  would  result  for  the  per- 
sonnel located  at  those  bases  if  we  were 
to  have  a  contract  with  local  doctors,  so 
that  they  would  be  on  call  to  take  care  of 
the  military  personnel  instead  of  having 
the  persons  in  uniform  providing  the 
same  services,  receiving  the  pay  scale, 
which  they  do,  which  usually  is  not  as 
much  as  they  would  make  in  private 
practice,  but  which  would  entitle  them  to 
a  lot  of  benefits  and  special  considera- 
tions which  they  receive  not  only  while 
they  are  in  the  service  but  after  they 
have  retired  from  the  service. 

Why  do  we  need,  for  example,  a  man 
in  uniform  running  a  supply  store?  Why 
can  we  not  have  a  contract  for  a  civilian 
who  is  an  expert  in  this  field  and  have 
him  do  it?  And  would  it  not  be  more 
economical?  No  one  knows  the  answer 
to  that  because  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  have  the  hearings.  However,  there  are 
many  specialties  and  techniques  which 
we  now  have  for  military  personnel, 
which  entitle  them  to  special  privileges 
and  special  consideration  and  benefits 
after  they  retire  which,  if  we  could,  on 
an  economical  basis,  transfer  over  by  in- 
dependent   contracts    to    civilians   who 


were  working  in  the  private  sector,  we 
could  not  only  effectively  reduce  the  in- 
strength  size  of  our  support  mechanism 
for  our  fighting  troops,  but  we  might  also 
be  able  to  cut  down  substantially  on  the 
overall  expense  of  our  military  personnel 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  promised  that 
later  on  this  year,  as  soon  as  he  can  get 
to  it  in  the  military  procurement  bill, 
and  when  this  particular  bill  we  have 
before  us  has  been  passed  and  finally 
enacted  one  way  or  another,  he  would 
hold  hearings  on  these  points.  I  realize 
that  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
do  not  believe  in  a  voluntary  army.  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennzdy)  say  yes- 
terday, in  connection  with  an  amend- 
ment he  proposed,  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  a  volunteer  army,  that  he  thought  it 
was  wrong,  and  that  he  thought  every- 
one should  be  drafted,  because  if  we  did 
not,  all  we  would  get  would  be  a  low-in- 
come people.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
position  at  all  and  I  never  have. 

The  volunteer  army  concept  is  a  con- 
cept upon  which  this  country  was  creat- 
ed. It  is  a  concept  upon  which  we  have 
operated  on  every  occasion  except  those 
times  when  we  have  been  engaged  in 
actual  hostilities.  It  is  a  concept  which 
will  relieve,  in  my  c^Jinion,  a  great  deal 
of  the  pressure  which  is  now  on  these 
young  people,  whereby  they  feel  they  are 
on  a  conveyor  belt  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other from  the  time  they  are  16  years  of 
age.  because  they  have  to  determine 
what  in  the  world  they  are  going  to  do 
when  they  become  18  and  subject  to  the 
draft,  and  the  determination  of  what 
their  lifework  may  be  in  the  event  they 
get  out  of  the  service  safely  or  in  the 
event  the  draft  does  not  catch  up  with 
them. 

No  draft  is  fair,  and  I  do  not  care  what 
kind  of  draft  it  may  be,  unless  and  until 
there  is  compulsory  military  service  or 
governmental  service  for  everyone  in  the 
United  States,  sis  we  had  in  effect  during 
World  War  n.  When  only  a  portion  of 
the  people  are  being  taken,  no  matter 
how  equitable  we  try  to  be,  it  is  absolute- 
ly impossible  to  conduct  it  fairly.  One 
person  is  taken  and  another  is  not.  Why  ? 
It  may  be  the  luck  of  the  draw  in  the  lot- 
tery system.  Is  that  good  or  bad?  It  de- 
pends on  the  personality  of  the  people 
involved.  Is  it  good  or  bad  to  be  sent  to 
Vietnam?  Again,  it  is  the  luck  of  the  imit 
to  which  one  is  assigned,  or  the  skills 
needed  at  that  particular  moment.  For 
some  people  it  would  be  good  and  for 
others  it  would  be  bad. 

There  is  no  fair  method  by  which  a 
draft  can  be  operated  with  even-handed 
equity  for  the  young  jjeople  of  this  coun- 
try. There  just  is  no  way  it  can  be  done 
that  I  can  see,  although  I  think  we  have 
moved  to  a  fairer  system  than  we  ever 
had  before. 

Now,  having  said  all  these  prelimin- 
aries, I  wish  to  get  down  to  the  meat  of 
the  coconut  and  why  I  have  suggested  we 
continue  the  draft  for  18  months  as  op- 
posed to  the  1-year  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

First,  by  the  time  we  finish  this  debate, 
assuming  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  does  not  hold  it  up  too  long,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  where  we  will  have  to 


go  to  conference  with  the  House  and 
come  up  with  a  final  form  of  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  10  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  conference 
will  bring  forth,  but  I  do  know  this. 
Whatever  the  pay  scales  are  that  will  be 
determined  either  today  or  after  the  con- 
ference, these  pay  scales  are  only  a  part 
of  the  incentives  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  administration  is  trying  to 
put  into  effect  in  order  to  create  a  volun- 
teer army  or  a  zero  draft,  if  one  wishes  to 
put  it  that  way.  It  will  be  in  effect  some- 
what less  than  a  year,  probably,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania should  be  agreed  to. 

Then,  let  us  suppose  that  next  year  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  Middle  East  in  a 
very  difficult  situation  and  we  suddenly 
feel  there  is  a  need  to  show  determina- 
tion toward  the  Soviets  or  whatever 
country  might  be  involved,  with  which 
we  might  be  head  to  head  at  that  point, 
and  we  need  the  draft,  and  it  is  going  to 
expire  again  July  1, 1972. 

The  difficulty  with  this  is  that  we 
would  not  have  given  the  system  long 
enough  to  find  out  if  we  could  get  enough 
volunteer  forces  because  we  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  put  in  all  the 
incentives  that  have  been  planned  to 
create  such  a  force. 

Second,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  sill,  we  will  then  be  engaged 
in  a  frantic  election  year.  Although  we 
have  only  one  announced  candidate  on 
the  Democratic  side  for  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  President,  you  know  and  I  know  we 
have  a  large  number  of  people  in  this 
country  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  peo- 
ple in  the  House,  who  are  looking  at  the 
primaries  next  year  in  order  to  deter- 
mine who  is  going  to  be  the  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  November 
election. 

We  will  be  ccwning  up  to  convention 
time  for  both  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans.  We  will  have  435  House 
Members  running  for  election  or  reelec- 
tion ;  we  will  have  one-third  of  this  body 
running  for  election  or  reelection. 

How  in  the  world,  with  the  problems 
we  are  having  this  year  in  an  off  year 
election,  do  we  expect  to  be  able  to  put 
through  what  may  be  desperately  needed 
for  the  security  of  this  country?  How  in 
the  world  do  we  think  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  put  that  through  and  get  It 
passed  in  time  to  make  a  draft  effective 
starting  July  1.  1972? 

If  we  go  to  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed,  which  is  less  than  came  out 
of  committee  by  6  months,  and  which 
is  6  months  more  than  the  Schweiker 
amendment  proposes,  we  will  have  a  date 
of  December  31,  1972.  before  the  draft 
expires.  That  would  be  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. That  means  it  will  be  after  the  elec- 
tion ;  it  will  mean  that  although  the  draft 
may  be  an  issue  for  some  of  the  candi- 
dates during  the  election  period,  it  really 
will  not  be  made  a  political  football  and 
the  draft  should  not  be  made  a  poUtical 
football.  We  are  talking  about  the  de- 
fense and  the  manpower  of  the  country. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  poUtical  issue, 
as  such. 
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Now,  we  come  up  to  the  House  and  the 
House  has  2  years  and  we  have  18 
months.  I  cannot  say  what  will  happen 
in  that  conference.  The  House  is  going 
to  stand  pretty  tight  on  it.  From  all  that 

1  have  heard  from  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  other 
side.  I  understand  that  they  will  stand 
pretty  tight,  but  it  might  be  that  they 
might  compromise  between  the  18-month 
period  that  I  have  suggested  and  the  2- 
year  period  that  they  have,  somewhere 
around  a  20-month  period. 

If  they  do,  Mr.  President,  that  20- 
month  period  is  exactly  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  said  that  he  needs 
in  order  to  get  to  a  zero  draft  caU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes. 

So  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  on 
an  18-month  basis  gives  us  time  to  put  in 
the  necessary  ingredients  to  encourage 
more  enlistees  to  work  out  the  pay  scales, 
and  to  see  in  particular  how  the  auto- 
matic raise  of  January  1,  1972,  will  fit 
into  this  picture. 

It  will  get  us  past  that  political  boiling 
pot  of  July,  when  we  might  have  to  put 
the  draft  back  in  if  the  Schweiker  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  It  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  negotiate  with  the  House, 
where  we  can  give  not  as  much  as  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  Defense  Department 
would  like,  but  at  least  have  an  even 
chance  of  getting  down  to  a  zero  draft 
call  basis. 

I  think  it  is  really  of  great  significance, 
and  again  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  data  which  I  have  in  my 
individual  views  on  pages  64  and  65  indi- 
cating the  end  strength;  indicating  the 
number  of  shortfall  enlistees  which  Mr. 
Kelley  believes  we  would  have  if  we 
have  no  draft,  or  just  an  extension  for  1 
year. 

I  think,  with  these  things  combined, 
there  is  a  position  in  here  for  January  1, 
1973,  which  makes  sense,  which  gives  the 
country  some  assurance  that  we  are  still 
going  to  have  the  necessary  negotiating 
room  in  foreign  affairs  and  which  will 
enable  us  to  put  into  action  the  various 
incentives  which  are  needed  in  order  to 
come  to  a  voluntary  army,  which  I  think 
is  of  enormous  importance  to  the  pres- 
tige, morale,  and  strength  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  direct  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
do  not  have  my  records  immediately 
available  here  now,  but,  as  I  recall,  this 
particular  amendment  was  not  voted  on 
in  the  committee.  Is  that  correct?  We 
had  a  vote  on  the  4-year 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  vote  was  on  4  years,  1  year,  and 

2  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

In  the  beginning,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
overall  remarks  about  the  bill  as  a 
whole.    As    any    Selective    Service    Act 


would  be,  it  is  a  rather  complicated  mat- 
ter. There  are  a  great  many  issues  in- 
volved and  very  delicate  situations.  That 
was  true  4  years  ago.  It  is  even  more  true 
today.  And  on  top  of  that,  we  have  the 
proposition  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
its  probable  duration,  the  uncertainty 
that  goes  with  it.  the  sourness  that  goes 
with  it.  I  just  state  that  as  part  of  the 
background. 

I  want  to  make  these  general  remarks 
about  the  bill.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  amendments.  Some  pertain  to  the 
substance  of  the  bill,  and  some  pertain 
to  the  duration  of  the  extension  of  the 
draft.  Some  are  just  purely  matters  of 
policy  connected  with  the  war.  But  this 
measure,  as  proposed  by  the  committee 
is,  I  believe,  a  sound  and  well-balanced 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
has  been  diligent  in  the  subject  matter 
for  several  years,  has  said  that  he  thinks 
the  committee  fully  went  into  these  mat- 
ters, had  ample  hearings,  and  actually 
considered  all  of  these  major  points. 
That  does  not  mean  that  every  member 
saw  every  point  the  same,  but  every  idea 
had  a  chance  at  the  conference  table,  in- 
cluding this  amendment  now  for  18 
months. 

The  bill  as  a  whole.  Mr.  President,  is 
a  necessary  extension  of  the  draft  law. 
I  think,  for  a  2-year  period,  the  mini- 
mum time  required,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  13  to  3. 

AS  reporiea  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
includes  a  reasonable  increase  in  pay  for 
the  four  lower  grades,  and  also  a  reason- 
able increase  for  the  two  lower  grade 
commissioned  oflRcers,  second  and  first 
lieutenants. 

The  bill  was  written  by  the  committee 
leaves  for  future  determination  the  ques- 
tion of  what  added  increases,  if  any,  may 
be  applied  where  needed  in  the  light  of 
experience.  That  is  an  argument  I  made 
here  yesterday.  The  bill  includes  a  rela- 
tively small  sum  of  money  to  be  used  as 
possible  bonus  payments  for  new  enlist- 
ees who  sign  up  in  the  Army  for  combat 
units.  That  was  fully  reviewed  here  yes- 
terday, and.  on  a  rollcall  vote,  was  sus- 
tained as  a  part  of  the  package  bill. 

The  bill  carries  with  it  certain  draft 
reforms  heretofore  noted.  We  have  very, 
very  few  amendments  so  far  proposed 
in  the  field  of  so-called  draft  reform. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  also 
includes  far-reaching  innovations  writ- 
ten in  by  the  committee  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  draft  law  extensions. 
One  is  that  there  is  a  limitation  placed 
upon  the  number  of  mductees  that  can 
be  brought  into  the  service  for  each  12- 
month  period,  a  limitation  on  the  Presi- 
dent's power.  In  other  words,  if  our  rec- 
ommendation is  followed,  we  will  now 
have  a  legislative  determination  of  the 
maximum  number  that  can  be  brought  in 
in  any  12-month  period. 

We  put  a  so-called  escape  clause  pro- 
vision in.  whereby  the  President,  as 
Chief  Executive,  if  he  certifies  to  the 
Congress,  in  effect,  the  emergency  need 
for  more,  will  have  that  authority  ex- 
tended beyond  that  year.  That  is  merely 
a  cautionary  proviso  to  enable  him  to 
take  care  of  emergencies,  when  he  cer- 
tifies it   and   gives   his   reasons,   which 


makes  that  an  open  question  then  for 
the  Congress. 

Second,  in  this  bill  we  have  set  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  men  that  can  be 
inducted  into  each  of  the  services,  and 
we  carried  a  limitation  upon  those  num- 
bers, and  that  limitation  included  a  re- 
duction. We  did  not  grant  the  full  re- 
quest to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  large  number  that  they  requested,  but 
put  a  limitation  on  it,  which,  if  it  be- 
comes law,  will  amount  to  a  56,000  net 
reduction  in  average  strength. 

The  way  it  operates  now.  there  is  an 
end  strength  and  an  average  strength, 
and  that  gets  to  be  complicated.  But 
after  this  matter  has  operated  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  during  that  fiscal  year,  it 
will  have  reduced  the  number  that  many, 
and  will  have  saved,  in  round  numbers, 
about  $560  million. 

Of  course,  next  year  will  be  another 
matter.  I  hope  that  we  can  reduce  those 
top  figures  substantially  more.  It  is  my 
plan  to  recommend  such  a  reduction  if 
the  facts  will  support  it.  That  is  another 
step  forward  in  the  legislative  field  with 
reference  to  manpower. 

I  think  unless  we  reduce  the  man- 
power, we  are  going  to  face  an  almost 
impossible  situation,  with  continued 
mounting  military  costs,  in  v^ew  of  the 
high  cost  of  weaponry.  But  for  personnel 
and  the  costs  directly  connected  with 
personnel  in  the  military,  it  already  takes 
between  52  and  55  cents  out  of  every 
military  dollar  spent.  So  there  is  where 
some  reductions  must  be  made. 

As  an  overall  proposition,  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  as  I  understand,  do 
not  favor  any  draft  extension  of  any 
kind.  There  are  many  Members  who  re- 
alize, though,  that  there  is  no  other  ade- 
quate plan  in  readiness  that  will  actually 
meet  the  manpower  needs  of  our  Nation 
except  an  extension  of  the  draft. 

For  this  latter  group  I  have  this  spe- 
cial word,  if  I  may:  In  my  opinion,  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  draft  is  absolutely 
essential  to  supply  the  necessary  man- 
power needs  for  our  military  services  for 
the  next  2  years.  We  can  argue  this 
volunteer  army  concept,  and  we  will  all 
day  long  and  until  action  on  this  bill  i.- 
finally  finished,  but  there  is  nothing  def- 
inite about  it,  there  is  nothing  certain 
about  it.  and  from  my  experience  during 
the  last  15  months  that  I  have  considered 
*he  issue.  I  find  the  more  men  study  it 
and  get  down  and  wrestle  with  it.  the  less 
they  think  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  now 
has  anything  like  the  strength  of  solid 
.'iupnort.  even  within  the  administration. 
thH  it  had  a  .vear  ago. 

I  am  tn-i'ig  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  the  situation.  The  big  point  here  now. 
thoueh.  is  that  there  is  no  other  remedy 
available,  no  other  plan  that  can  be  put 
into  operation,  and  the  only  source  for 
having  a  substantial  yield  on  this  man- 
power problem  is  to  reenact  this  exten- 
sion of  the  draft,  and.  as  I  say,  I  think 
for  a  minimum  of  2  years. 

In  making  this  ooint.  I  am  directing 
my  primary  attention  to  the  manpower 
that  is  necessary  to  supply  the  crews  of 
our  carriers  at  sea.  our  ICBM  missiles 
hsre  on  our  own  soil,  and  our  Polaris 
submarines  as  they  plow  the  seven  seas. 
I  am  speaking  of  our  nuclear-powered 
submarines,  equipped  with  nuclear  wea- 
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pons,  and  also  our  attack  submarines  at 
sea.  I  direct  my  attention  to  the  man- 
power that  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
crews  for  our  B-52  bombers  stationed 
here  and  on  foreign  soil,  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  as  well  as  our  ground-to- 
air  missile  crews  here  at  home,  and  many 
other  essential  groups  that  are  totally 
tied  to  our  safety  and  our  defenses  here 
at  home. 

The  requirements  for  NATO  and  for 
Vietnam  are  in  addition  to  the  groups 
that  I  have  mentioned.  So  even  if  we 
were  not  at  war  in  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
else,  based  on  my  knowledge  of  this 
situation  as  it  works,  we  would  have  to 
extend  the  draft  now  for  a  couple  of 
years,  anyway,  in  order  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuity, a  fiow  of  men  who  have  the 
necessary  talents,  the  aptitudes,  and  the 
ability  to  take  the  training,  and  who, 
under  severe  testing,  would  have  the  in- 
tegrity to  be  placed  in  charge  of  these 
crews  that  I  have  mentioned,  with  no 
reference  to  Vietnam. 

We  find — and  I  was  surprised  to  know 
it  was  this  high;  I  asked  them  to  bring 
me  figures  showing  what  percentage  of 
these  crews  are  draft  induced;  these  are 
rather  elite  boys  I  am  talking  about  here, 
in  intelligence  and  aptitude — that  the 
range  is  from  42  to  47  percent  of  those 
first-term  yoimg  fellows  who  are  now  out 
under  the  water  somewhere  in  our  Po- 
laris submarines  in  many  areas  of  the 
world,  who  were  induced,  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  Selective  Service.  This  means  that 
if  we  do  not  have  a  Selective  Service  Act 
in  operation,  we  will  not  get  most  of 
those  young  fellows.  And  that  is  true  of 
the  ICBM  crews,  it  is  true  in  the  elec- 
tronics field,  it  is  found  in  many  areas 
of  our  military  defense.  It  is  found  even 
on  our  carriers,  and  I  was  surprised  at 
that  one  also.  Those  youngsters  who 
work  out  there  on  those  decks.  I  do  not 
know  what  specific  term  they  apply  to 
them,  but  they  are  the  ones  who  make  it 
possible  for  the  planes  to  take  off  and 
to  land;  I  found  that  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  42  percent  of  those 
young  fellows  in  their  first  term  were 
induced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  enUst 
because  of  the  draft.  And  in  the  Air 
Force,  the  percentage  is  even  higher. 

So  let  us  not  pursue  the  illusion,  now, 
that  the  Air  Force  is  an  all-volunteer 
organization,  or  that  the  Navy  is,  or  even 
that  the  Marine  Corps  is.  The  hard  rec- 
ords show  that  a  third  of  those  men  are 
induced  by  the  draft  to  join  the  Marine 
Corps.  And  that  is  no  refiectlon  on  those 
men  at  all,  as  I  have  said. 

We  argued  here  a  week  about  NATO. 
If  we  were  not  in  NATO,  and  if  we  were 
not  in  the  Vietnam  war,  these  flgiu-es 
that  I  have  given  would  apply  with  equal 
force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

There  are  many  more  amendments 
proposed,  which  will  all  be  fully  de- 
bated, of  course,  but  I  especially  urge 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  support 
the  2-year  extension  regardless  of  the 
fate  of  the  other  proposed  amendments. 
I  consider  2  years  absolutely  essential 
for  our  security;  and  an  extension  of  any 


time  less  than  2  years,  I  think,  would  be 
a  reckless  gamble  with  the  security  of 
our  people  here  at  home,  not  to  mention 
the  war  or  NATO. 

As  I  say,  to  me  it  is  a  reckless  gamble 
with  the  security  of  our  people  here  at 
home,  and  if  I  am  correct  in  that,  no  one 
wants  to  take  that  gamble.  I  have  been 
amazed,  as  I  say,  at  the  percentage  of 
these  men  whose  enlistments  were  draft 
induced. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  speaking  of 
these  things  in  terms  of  politics.  This  is 
not  a  political  matter,  certainly  not  for 
me,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  the 
other  Members  of  this  body.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  turn  around  now,  in  the  face 
of  all  that  has  happened  so  far,  and  turn 
our  backs  on  the  no-draft  extension,  the 
4-year  draft  extension,  the  2-year  exten- 
sion, and  the  extension  of  only  1  year, 
as  I  say,  and  adopt  an  extension  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  we  are  heading  right 
into  an  election.  Eighteen  months  from 
the  expiration  of  the  present  law  would 
make  the  draft  expire  on  December  31, 
1972,  which  means  that  all  during  the 
election  campaign,  this  matter  would 
be  thrown  into  possibly  every  contest, 
to  some  degree,  with  respect  to  Members 
of  the  House,  all  of  whom  would  be  up 
for  election.  It  would  be  thrown  into 
contest  in  the  Senatorial  races  for  a  third 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  who  would 
be  up  for  election,  and  it  would  be 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  the  worst 
time  we  could  select  to  have  this  matter 
expire,  from  a  practical  political  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dential race  was  over,  I  think  the  lame- 
duck  Congress  would  have  to  be  sum- 
moned back  here  to  consider  further 
extending  the  draft.  After  it  had  been  a 
red  hot  issue  during  that  campaign,  some 
action  would  have  to  be  taken  by  the 
lameduck  Congress,  so-called,  which 
would  serve  for  the  60  days  or  so  before 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Congress. 

We  are  inviting  trouble,  and  we  are 
just  compounding  the  trouble  we  are 
already  in.  This  is  a  difQcult,  sticky 
matter  to  handle  now. 

If  we  throw  it  into  the  election  cam- 
paign, with  all  the  different  contesting 
ideas  and  explanations  about  it,  we  will 
be  doing — I  say  with  all  deference — a 
disservice  to  our  people  as  well  as  ne- 
glecting their  security — their  security, 
not  the  Vietnamese  war  and  not  NATO 
troops  for  Europe. 

I  speak  with  great  deference  of  a 
t  ighly  valuable  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  has 
made — as  he  always  does — fine  contri- 
butions to  this  bill  in  the  writing  of  it. 
One  reason  why  I  outlined  this  matter 
as  a  whole  at  this  time  was  to  give  him 
credit  for  some  of  the  stronger  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  Senator  has  contributed  fine 
thoughts.  I  want  to  point  out  that  he 
frankly  says  that  his  position  is  that  he 


does  not  believe  in  extending  the  draft 
at  all — that  is,  he  wants  the  volimteer 
army.  I  am  sure  he  is  honest  about  that, 
£is  he  is  about  this.  But  we  are  up  against 
a  practical  matter  here,  in  which  we  have 
to  do  some  hard  things — not  the  popular 
things,  but  some  hard  things. 

I  point  to  the  previous  votes  that  have 
been  taken  on  the  amendments  to  the 
bill.  I  know  that  some  of  those  votes 
were  hard  to  decide,  yes  or  no.  and  there 
is  political  dynamite  in  some  of  them.  At 
this  time,  although  it  was  not  necessar- 
ily the  popular  vote,  it  was  what  a  great 
majority  of  this  body  thought  was  the 
necessary  vote  to  defeat  those  amend- 
ments. I  trust  and  I  hope  that  the  result 
with  this  amendment  will  be  the  same, 
for  the  same  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  unused 
portion  of  the  last  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  reply  briefiy  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
There  is  no  one  for  whom  I  have  higher 
respect. 

I  want  to  make  myself  crystal  clear 
that  although  I  am  for  the  volunteer 
Army.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
that  I  recognize  that  it  will  take  time  to 
get  there.  So  that  I  do  not  want  to  cut  it 
off  right  now.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
18-month  proposal — in  order  to  give  us 
time  to  put  that  into  effect. 

I  realize  that  the  chairman  and  others 
of  great  goodwill  and  judgment  do  not 
feel  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the  draft, 
or  at  least  not  for  2  years  at  the  mini- 
mum and  probably  longer  than  that.  I 
do  not  happen  to  agree  with  that  posi- 
tion. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  of- 
fered this  amendment.  It  would  get  us 
by  the  election.  It  would  not  require  us 
to  try  to  take  the  matter  up  again  during 
the  middle  of  the  election,  as  a  1-year 
extension  would.  I  think  this  is  a  feasible 
and  practical  method  of  handling  it. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Buckley  ) ,  who  has  asked 
to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  the  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominicki  which 
would  extend  the  induction  authority  for 
a  period  of  18  months. 

The  amendment  authored  by  my  col- 
league, who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  represents  a 
prudent  and  sensible  course.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  national  security  requires 
less  than  a  2-year  extension  of  the  draft. 
It  also  takes  into  consideration  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  on  national  security 
if  only  a  1-year  extension  is  passed; 
adverse  effects  on  our  security  which 
might  be  especially  severe,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  the  Senate  were  to  combine  a 
1-year  extension  with  the  lesser  in- 
creases in  compensation  provided  for  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  contrast  with 
those  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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The  amendment  now  under  debate  is 
not  just  a  down-the-middle  compromise 
between  the  1-year  extension  proposed 
in  the  Hughes-Schweiker  amendment 
and  the  2-year  extension  provided  for 
in  the  bill  now  imder  consideration.  In 
my  judgment,  an  18-month  extension 
will  greatly  enhance  the  chance  of 
achieving  a  conversion  to  a  system  of  ail 
volunteer  mihtary  forces  at  the  earliest 
feasible  time,  first,  without  risk  of  an  in- 
sufficient period  within  which  to  prove 
the  feasibility  of  the  volunteer  concept, 
and  second,  without  significant  risk  to 
our  interim  ability  to  maintain  the  min- 
imum level  of  forces  required  by  our  na- 
tional  security. 

In  order  to  reach  an  independent  con- 
clusion as  to  how  rapidly  we  can  move 
to  an  all-volunteer  military,  my  staff  and 
I  have  studied  carefully  the  various  fac- 
tors which  will  influence  the  speed  with 
which  we  can  achieve  this  objective.  The 
most  significant  of  these  are:  aggregate 
force  level  requirements,  manpower 
available  in  the  combat  branches  of  the 
Army,  and  the  continuing  strength  of 
our  Reserve  and  National  Guard  Forces. 

With  respect  to  the  level  of  forces  to 
be  maintained,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  already  achieved  a  very  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  forces  from  3.5 
million  men  under  arms  in  1968  to  2.7 
million  men  by  June  30  of  this  year. 
While  the  administration  has  proposed 
further  reductions  to  a  total  force  of 
2.5  million  men  by  June  30  of  1972.  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
proposed  a  further  cutback  by  that  date 
to  2.4  million  men  in  anticipation  of  addi- 
tional force  reductions  which  are  plarmed 
by  the  administration  for  the  following 
fiscal  year. 

The  target  strength  of  2.4  million  men 
would  appear  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
projected  needs  of  national  security, 
especially  as  the  additional  cutback  of 
100.000  men  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  not 
reduce  the  effective  strength  by  that 
amount.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
reduction  would  take  place  primarily  in 
the  numbers  of  new  recruits  inducted 
Into  the  armed  forces,  which  recruits 
spend  nearly  6  months  in  training  and 
whose  training  in  turn  absorbs  the  at- 
tention of  significant  numbers  of  train- 
ing and  support  personnel. 

The  fefisibility  of  terminating  the  draft 
must  be  measured  against  the  number  of 
new  men  who  must  be  recruited  into 
the  armed  services  each  year  to  main- 
tain a  given  level  of  forces,  which  is  to 
say  the  number  of  true  volunteers  who 
can  be  expected  to  enlist  during  a  given 
year.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  number 
of  first-term  recruits,  or  "accessions,"  to 
utilize  the  militarj*  term,  must  equal  each 
year  the  number  of  persons  terminating 
their  military  service  plus  or  minus  the 
number  by  which  the  desired  level  of 
forces  is  to  be  increased  or  decreased. 

If  the  level  of  forces  are  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  constant  figure  from  year  to 
year,  then  yearly  accessions  must  simply 
equal  voluntary  or  involimtary  separa- 
tions. But  if.  as  in  the  present  case,  there 
is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  forces 
by  300.000  men  from  2.7  million  on  July 
1,  1971,  to  2.4  million  by  June  30.  1972, 


the  numt)er  of  accessions  required  is 
lowered  by  300,000.  Thus  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, there  is  an  inbuilt  "cushion"  which 
will  help  achieve  an  orderly  transition  to 
an  all-volunteer  military. 

According  to  estimates  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  a  force  level  of 
2.4  million  by  June  30,  1972,  will  require 
428,000  new  recruits  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  is  a  larger  figure  than 
would  ordinarily  be  needed  to  maintain 
a  stable  volunteer  force  at  that  level  be- 
cause an  all-volunteer  force  will  have  a 
larger  rate  of  reenlistment  than  one 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  draftees 
and  true  volunteers. 

One  of  the  difiQculties  in  trying  to  make 
a  projection  beyond  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  should  the  draft  be  terminated  as 
proposed  in  the  Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment,  is  the  fact  that  contrary  to 
normal  expectation,  the  number  of  ac- 
cessions required  for  fiscal  year  1973 
would  not  necessarily  be  less  than  those 
required  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  no  cushion  will  be  pro- 
vided through  a  continuing  decline  in 
force  levels.  In  other  words,  the  problem 
of  meeting  requirements  for  aggregate 
force  levels  Is  likely  to  be  more  difficult 
in  fiscal  year  1973  than  it  is  for  the 
coming  year. 

We  are  now  able  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  Gates  Commission  esti- 
mate that  we  are  currently  recruiting 
about  250,000  true  volunteers  each  year 
at  current  levels  of  compensation.  This 
comprehension  has  been  made  possible 
by  extrapolating  figures  based  on  the 
number  of  recent  enlistments  by  young 
men  having  high  lottery  numbers  who 
had  adequate  assurance  that  they  would 
not  be  drafted,  thus  confirming  them  to 
be  true  volunteers.  The  problem  thus  re- 
solves itself  into  trying  to  determine  by 
what  rate  voluntary  enlistment  would 
increase  in  response  to  the  significant  in- 
crease in  compensation  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and.  to  a  lesser 
degree,  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Without  any  increase  in  compensation, 
and  assuming  the  termination  of  the 
draft  after  1  year,  a  shortfall  of  178,000 
personnel  could  be  anticipated.  This  pro- 
jected shortfall  would  be  considerably 
lessened  by  passage  of  the  administra- 
tion's first-step  compensation  increase, 
and  might  hopefully  disappear  within 
the  coming  year,  if  the  larger  increase 
adopted  by  the  House  were  to  be  passed. 
Also,  the  higher  rates  of  compensation 
could  be  expected  to  lower  accession  re- 
quirements below  the  428,000  figure  by 
encouraging  a  higher  rate  of  reenlist- 
ment. 

I  use  the  word  "hopefully"  precisely 
because  only  experience  can  conclusively 
test  the  effect  of  the  larger  compensation 
increases  on  reenlistment  rates.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  administration  tes- 
timony places  the  shortfall  at  between 
10,000  and  30.000  men.  assuming  enact- 
ment of  the  smaller  increases.  Given 
only  a  1-year  extension  of  the  induction 
authority,  there  is  a  substantial  risk  that 
the  effects  of  the  increases  might  not 
be  fully  refiected  through  increased  en- 
listments— and  we  might  find  ourselves 
entering  fiscal  year  1973  with  higher  ac- 


cession requirements  and  no  basis  for 
predicting  that  a  serious  shortfall  could 
be  avoided. 

However,  based  on  the  evidence  on 
hand,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
projected  needs  of  the  military  can  be 
substantially  achieved  within  the  18- 
month  period  provided  for  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  forecast  accurately  the  extent 
to  which  the  increase  in  volunteers  might 
fall  short  of  the  desired  levels. 

Any  such  shortfall,  however,  should  be 
relatively  small — certainly  not  danger- 
ously large — and  the  overall  considera- 
tions of  the  morality  and  equity  and 
wisdom  involved  in  the  return  to  an 
all-vounteer  military  more  than  offsets 
the  possibility  of  a  significant  margin  of 
error  in  the  making  of  these  forecasts. 
Moreover,  in  the  event  that  experience 
should  prove  the  infeasibility  on  relying 
on  voluntary  enlistments  to  maintain  the 
level  of  forces  required  by  our  national 
defense,  it  will  be  possible  to  reconsider 
the  matter  at  a  later  date.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  existence  of  a  reason- 
able deadline  for  the  conversion  to  all- 
volimteer  forces  will  insure  that  the 
Defense  Department  will  continue  every 
effort  to  make  the  transition  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  should  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  the  projected  aggregate  force  level 
or  2.4  million  men  by  June  30,  1972  is 
the  lowest  since  1950 — that  is  to  say  in 
20  years,  which  does  suggest  that  the 
prospects  for  phasing  out  the  draft  are 
the  best  in  20  years.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  eligible  manpower  pool 
has  increased  so  markedly,  due  to  popu- 
lation increases,  that  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  eligible  males  need  enlist 
to  satisfy  accession  requirements. 

The  second  major  factor  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  studying 
the  feasibility  of  an  early  phase  out  of 
the  draft  has  to  do  with  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  on  a  volunteer  basis  to 
maintain  sufficient  numbers  of  men 
trained  in  combat  skills,  that  is  to  say 
in  armor,  artillery,  infantry,  combat 
engineers,  and  signal  corps.  Although  the 
evidence  indicates  that  the  number  of 
true  volunteers  is  in  excess  of  the  4-per- 
cent figure  suggested  by  riome  opponents 
of  an  all-volunteer  military,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  current  figures  with  ac- 
curacy or  to  judge  how  successfully 
young  men  can  be  induced  to  select  these 
branches  as  a  result  of  revised  recruiting 
methods  and  of  the  special  incentives 
v.hich  are  now-  before  the  Senate. 

The  decisive  defeat  given  yesterday  to 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  which  would 
have  eliminated  the  special  bonus  au- 
thority sought  by  the  administration, 
has  preserved  a  key  element  in  the  pro- 
gram for  making  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary a  reality.  It  is  the  judgment  of  care- 
ful students  of  the  problem,  including  the 
Gates  Commission  and  the  administra- 
tion, that  these  various  inducements  will 
achieve  the  required  results  within  the 
24  months  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  endence  also  suggests  that  we 
should  achieve  these  results,  or  be  very 
close  tD  pchievine  them,  within  the  18- 
month  period  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration. 

The  third  area  of  concern  has  to  do 
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with  our  ability  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  our  National  Guard  and  active  military 
Reserve  Forces  in  the  absence  of  con- 
scription. The  evidence  indicates  that 
about  70  percent  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
enlistments  are  draft  induced.  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  is  the  Pentagon,  that  certain 
reforms  now  under  consideration  will  in 
time  guarantee  an  adequate  continuing 
rate  of  enlistment  in  these  forces.  It  will 
undoubtedly  take  longer  for  the  proposed 
changes  to  have  their  desired  effect,  but 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
isting 6-ycar  enlistment  period  in  the 
Reser\e  permits  a  longer  period  within 
which  to  achieve  the  transition. 

The  innovations  which  have  already 
been  undertaken  by  the  various  services 
to  make  military  careers  more  attractive 
and  competitive  appear  to  confirm  the 
expectations  that  a  conversion  to  all 
voiLUileer  forces  is  a  practical  objective 
which  is  achievable  within  the  near 
future. 

I  believe  the  administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  significant  strides 
which  have  already  been  taken  toward 
the  achievement  of  this  objective.  Draft 
calls  have  already  been  reduced  from 
340.000  men  in  fiscal  1968  to  200,000  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  and  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching an  annual  induction  level  of 
120,000  men.  President  Nixon's  appoint- 
ment of  the  Gates  Commission  resulted 
in  a  comprehensive  analysis  which  con- 
firms the  feasibility  of  phasing  out  the 
draft  while  underscoring  the  inequity  of 
that  system  especially  at  the  current 
rates  of  compensation.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration can  only  be  faulted  in  its 
failure  to  adequately  tnfoim  the  Ameri- 
can public  of  the  true  progress  it  has 
achieved  toward  attaining  the  goal  of 
all-volunteer  forces. 

I  do  part  with  the  administration  as 
to  the  schedule  of  the  pay  and  other 
benefit  increases  which  the  Gates  Com- 
mission has  recommended  and  which  tiie 
House  of  Representatives  has  subse- 
quently adopted.  Instead  of  implement- 
ing these  increases  in  two  stages,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be  put  into  effect 
in  one  stage  so  as  to  achieve  a  more 
ran/id  transition. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  an 
18-month  extension  will  avoid  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  1-year  extension 
proposed  by  the  Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment,  namely  the  danger  that 
there  will  not  have  been  sufficient  time 
to  give  the  feasibiUty  of  conversion  to  all 
volunteer  forces  a  fair  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. We  must  remember  that  there  has 
developed  a  significant  trend  to  anti- 
militarism — a  temporary  one,  I  hope — 
and  also  that  it  will  take  some  time  for 
the  new  increases  to  have  their  desired 
effect.  If  we  should  find,  at  the  end  of 
1  year,  that  volunteer  enlistments 
have  not  achieved  a  rate  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  meet  our  minimum  require- 
ments thus  forcing  a  return  to  the  draft, 
then  the  basic  concept  of  an  all-volim- 
teer  military  might  be  unfairly  and  de- 
cisively damned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evidence  amply  supports  the  belief  that 
18  months  will  prove  an  adequate  pe- 
riod for  this  transition,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  provide  pressures  on  the 
military  to  achieve  the  goal  of  all-volun- 
teer forces  at  the  eariiest  date  feasible. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  47  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  68  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wish  to  proceed  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  certain  Senators  who  want  to 
speak  on  this  amendment  who  are  tem- 
porarily detained  in  committee  meetings 
where  quorums  have  to  be  made.  How- 
ever. I  will  yield  myself  10  minutes  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  the  Senate  speak  with  great  assurance 
that  what  they  have  been  assured  will 
happen.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
knows  what  will  happen  or  has  any  clear 
idea  about  it  under  this  experimental 
voluntary  system  for  the  Air  Force,  Ma- 
rines, Navy,  and  Army.  When  we  say  vol- 
unteer army  that  is  not  just  the  Army. 
The  program  in  sight  for  the  future — at 
last  as  hoped  for — is  that  everything 
will  be  voluntary,  even  the  Reserves  and 
the  National  Guard,  without  any  induce- 
ment, coercion,  or  persuasion  that  a  draft 
law  would  give.  There  would  be  no  law 
on  the  books,  when  that  day  comes,  when 
those  assurances  are  supposed  to  work. 
I  frankly  do  not  see  a  chance  of  any 
kind  for  the  Reserves  to  survive  in  a  no- 
draft  world  or  a  no-selective-service 
world.  I  have  said  that  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

I  have  warned  the  Reserves  about  it, 
and  publicly  commented  on  it  at  the  first 
hearing,  that  we  had  not  heard  from 
them.  They  came  over  a  few  days  later 
and  testified  but  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  activity  by  them 
of  concern  about  what  may  be  their  fate 
under  this  so-called  volunteer  plan. 

I  believe  they  do  not  think  It  is  ever 
going  to  be  put  into  effect  and  if  it  is 
tried,  it  will  not  work. 

That  is  a  dangerous  position  to  take.  I 
think,  because  we  can  get  dismembered 
in  the  meantime. 

As  to  the  National  Guard,  conditions 
being  what  they  are,  I  know  that  the 
States  would  have  to  make  some  kind  of 
provision  to  insure  that  they  have  a 
guard,  to  some  extent  at  least,  for  the 
protection  of  their  people  and  the  en- 
forcement of  their  laws.  With  conditions 
as  they  are  today,  something  would  have 
to  be  done. 

But  what  makes  the  National  Guard  a 
strong,  going  concern  now,  with  the  men 
they  have,  is  the  Federal  dollars  behind 
them,  the  Federal  manpower.  We  call 
it  Federal  because  they  come  in  under 
inducement  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
and  that  is  what  makes  the  National 
Guard  a  going  concern. 

But  let  us  not  rest.  I  am  not  willing  to 
rest.  I  have  warned  the  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard  that  it  is  clear  they  can- 
not possibly  live  where  there  is  no  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  to  induce  their  members 
to  come  in. 


I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  them.  They  may  think  that  some- 
where down  the  line  something  will  be 
done  to  coerce  them  or  that  great 
amounts  of  pay  will  be  granted,  or  some- 
thing will  get  these  young  men  to  come 
in  or  some  who  are  not  so  young  but  who 
have  already  had  service. 

I  do  not  think  that  enough  bilUons  of 
dollars  can  be  run  off  the  printing  press 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices, volunteer  Reserves,  and  a  volunteer 
National  Guard. 

That  is  my  conclusion.  It  may  soimd  a 
little  harsh,  but  it  is  the  reaUty  that  I 
see  in  this  matter. 

I  note  here  that  the  pay  increases, 
even  at  the  highest  level,  would  only 
increase  a  man's  pay  who  is  serving  in 
the  Reserve  by  $29.20  a  month.  That 
would  be  his  increase  under  the  high 
level. 

If  he  were  a  good  brick  mason,  he 
would  make  that  much  in  2  or  3  hours. 
So  far  as  pay  is  concerned,  he  would 
rather  make  that  extra  money  with  a 
little  overtime  work  or  even  regular  time 
work  than  to  be  in  the  Reserves. 

Some  would  come,  but  there  would  not 
be  enough  who  were  so  constituted  that 
they  would  Uke  service  that  well. 

Let  us  be  careful  now  when  we  say 
that  we  have  been  assured  that  the  Re- 
serves will  be  taken  care  of  or  that  this 
thing  will  work  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  Domi- 
nick  amendment,  the  January  1.  1973, 
termination  date  which  the  amendment 
proposes  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
reduction  of  draft-motivated  erilistments 
into  the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces  among 
17  and  18  year  olds  during  fiscal  year 
1972  and  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1973 
since  persons  in  these  age  groups  would 
assume  that  they  would  not  become  sub- 
ject to  induction  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Also, 
many  of  those  persons  who  receive  low 
sequence  numbers  in  the  draft  lottery  to 
be  held  in  July  1972  and  who  would 
otherwise  be  motivated  to  enlist  during 
the  last  half  of  calendar  1972  would  not 
do  so  since  they  would  know  that  they 
would  not  be  inducted  in  1973. 

In  summary,  if  the  induction  authority 
ended  on  January  1.  1973,  even  with  the 
higher  pay  bill,  the  inability  to  meet 
manpower  requirements  with  volunteers 
would  result  in  substantially  reduced 
and  unbalanced  forces  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
inadequate  to  meet  our  security  require- 
ments. 

An  18-month  extension,  therefore, 
would  mislead  the  Nation,  particularly 
the  young  people.  Personal  and  career 
plans  which  would  be  made  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  draft  could  cease  to 
exist  on  January  1.  1973.  would  be  sub- 
ject to  subsequent  disruption  since  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  necessary  to 
extend  the  draft  next  year. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  this 
m.itter  would  be  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
election  campaign  and  would  have  to  be 
passed  on  no  doubt  by  a  so-called  lame 
duck  Congress  after  the  presidential  and 
congressional  election  of  November  1972. 

I  have  in  mind  that  if  this  1-year 
extension  had  been  passed — which  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be — that  this  would 
throw  the  whole  matter  right  into  the 
crux  of  the  situation  during  the  national 
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convention   of   1972.   That   would   be   a 
honey. 

Other  things  will  be  coming  to  a  head 
then.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
grave  error  to  pitch  this  matter  into  the 
middle  of  those  conventions. 

This.  I  repeat,  is  another  time  when  I 
believe  the  membership  has  just  got  to 
face  up  to  the  hard  realities  of  life  and 
do  the  hard  things,  not  the  easy  things, 
not  the  pleasant  things,  but  the  hard 
things. 

We  will  bring  down  the  wrath  of  some 
people  on  us.  but  if  we  want  to  put  off 
and  not  do  these  things  now  and  not  ex- 
ercise our  best  judgment,  it  will  not  only 
bring  the  wrath  of  the  people  down  on 
our  heads  later,  but  it  could  also  well 
mean  the  lack  of  security  of  our  people 
that  we  would  be  confronted  with. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
rejected  and  that  it  will  not  appeal 
enough  to  the  logic  of  the  membership 
to  be  agreed  to.  At  the  same  time,  a  part 
of  that  thought  is  that  the  membership 
will  reaUze — and  I  believe  it  will— that  1 
year  is  not  enough. 

I  hope  that  we  will  finally  take  a  firm 
position  here  on  the  2 -year  extension. 
That   vote   will   not   come   until   next 
week.  However,  it  is  so  much  related  to 
the   situation   we   are   debating   that   I 
brought  it  in  anyway. 
Mr.  President,  I  vield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  to  have  the  chance  to  discuss 
these  things  with  my  chairman.  He  is 
not  only  a  distinguished  gentleman,  but 
he  also  expresses  his  opinions  forcibly 
and  very  gracefully. 

However,  I  really  do  not  think  what 
he  is  saying  is  accurate.  What  he  is  say- 
ing in  effect  is  that  if  we  put  this  at  18 
months,  we  will  get  it  over  into  the  polit- 
ical field. 

The  very  effort  I  am  making  is  to  get 
it  out  of  the  political  field  because,  unlike 
my  chairman,  I  am  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  the  1-year  extension  is  going 
to  pass  as  opposed  to  2  years.  If  the  1- 
year  extension  is  passed,  then  we  cer- 
tainly have  the  whole  draft  situation 
wound  up  in  the  political  boiling  pot  in 
a  presidential  year  with  conflicts  going 
on  all  over  the  coimtry  on  this  issue.  I 
can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  be 
more  difficult  than  to  have  Congress 
come  back  in  session  during  July  while 
Senators  are  running  for  reelection, 
while  Senators  are  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency, while  conventions  are  about  to 
be  held,  while  the  Representatives  are  up 
for  reelection,  and  have  to  debate  this 
draft  bill  which  is  an  emotional  matter. 
If  we  take  the  18-month  period,  as  I 
have  been  suggesting,  it  will  not  be  at 
issue  at  that  time.  It  will  not  be  at  issue 
until  after  the  election.  It  might  be  nec- 
essary to  have  a  lame  duck  session.  I  do 
not  Uke  lame  duck  sessions  and  made 
myself  clear  on  this  matter  last  year. 
However,  if  we  compromise  with  the 
House,  the  93d  Congress  could  take  it  up 
if  we  have  to  have  another  further  ex- 


tension over  and  beyond  January  1973.  I 
personally  do  not  think  we  will  need  this. 
If  I  were  sure,  Mr.  President — and  I 
say  this  to  my  distmguished  chairman 
with  all  good  humor — that  the  pay  pro- 
visions we  have  in  the  bill,  or  that  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
would  provide  a  sufficient  force  so  that 
we  could  defend  the  interests  of  this 
country,  I  would  vote  for  1  year. 

If  I  were  sure  that  the  pay  increases 
and  other  incentives  which  have  been 
proposed  by  the  administration  would 
not  bring  in  a  force  sufficient  for  the 
defense  of  this  country.  I  would  vote  for 
4  years.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  test  it.  We  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  test  a  situation 
like  this  since  prior  to  1940.  over  31  years 
ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  we  give 
a  chance  to  the  people  who  wear  the 
uniform  of  this  country  to  do  it  with 
pride,  to  do  it  with  respect,  to  do  it  as  a 
career,  to  have  the  incentives  there  for 
them  to  do  it  in  that  manner,  and  not 
to  find  themselves  herded  into  the  mili- 
tary, in  many  cases,  against  their  will, 
against  their  desire,  and,  in  many  cases, 
to  the  hardship  of  their  families  and 
themselves. 

As  soon  as  we  get  to  a  situation  where 
there  will  be  respect  for  the  man  in  uni- 
form, the  better  off  we  will  be.  I  can  say 
with  deep  conviction  that  I  get  tired  of 
hearing  sr>eeches  around  the  country  and 
in  this  Chamber  critical  of  the  military, 
whether  it  be  about  the  Army,  or  any 
other  branch.  Our  servicemen  are  per- 
forming the  missions  civilians  have 
given  them  to  perform,  and  then  civil- 
ians get  up  and  pull  the  rug  from  under 
them  all  over  the  country. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
makes  commitments,  the  executive 
branch  makes  commitments,  and  the 
State  Department  makes  commitments; 
and  in  order  to  make  these  commitments 
realistic  and  credible  there  has  to  be  a 
certain  military  force  to  back  them  up. 
Yet  everyone  in  the  militarv  gets  kicked 
around.  I  think  that  it  is  tragic. 

One  of  the  important  features  we  will 
have  as  we  get  to  a  volunteer  army  will 
be  to  have  a  situation  where  people  are 
proud  to  serve  and  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  which  is  the  task 
that  has  been  asked  of  them  by  civilians. 
That  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in 
favor  of  the  volunteer  army  I  can  think 
of. 

We  have  the  hearing  record  of  the 
Gates  report  before  us.  We  asked  a  num- 
ber of  questions  about  it.  some  of  which 
are  very  pertinent. 

On  page  584  of  the  hearing  record  the 
question  was  asked  of  Secretary  Kelley: 

What  are  those  major  areas  In  conclu- 
sions of  the  Gates  report  with  which  the 
Department  agrees? 

Answer.  Basic  conclusion;  The  Department 
agrees  with  the  basic  conclusion  of  the  re- 
port that  the  interests  of  the  Nation  will 
be  better  served  by  an  all-volunteer  force 
than  by  a  mixed  force  of  volunteers  and 
draftees. 

That  is  the  point  I  was  just  making 
Then,  on  pege  585  the  question  w»s 
asked: 


What  are  those  major  areas  of  the  Gates  re- 
port with  which  the  Department  disagrees? 

Answer  Timing:  The  Department  did  not 
believe  at  the  time  the  report  was  published 
that  an  all-volunteer  force  could  be  achieved 
by  July  1.  1971.  The  Department  does  not 
believe  now  that  an  ail-volunteer  force  can 
be  achieved  by  that  date 

I  agree  with  them  and  I  have  so  stated. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  do  it  by  that  time 
be:^ause  we  will  not  have  even  the  pay 
incentives  in  by  that  time.  I  am  not  sure 
we  can  do  it  by  1972.  The  main  difficulty 
with  1972  was  not  only  the  pay  incentives, 
but  also  the  political  situation  with  which 
we  will  be  faced  if  we  find  the  volunteer 
concept  will  not  work  and  we  therefore 
have  to  renew  the  draft.  To  do  it  in  1972 
would  be  very  difficult,  indeed.  We  would 
have  to  bite  a  hard  bullet  at  that  point. 
The  18-month  situation,  on  the  other 
hand,  gets  us  past  that  period  and  gives 
us  the  opportunity  not  only  of  keeping 
this  matter  from  becoming  a  political 
football  m  1972,  but  also  it  would  give  us 
the  opportunity  in  our  discussions  with 
the  House  to  see  if  we  can  get  an  all- 
volunteer  force  by  that  time  and  to  have 
further  negotiating  room  in  conference. 
The  basic  points  are  very  simple.  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  New  York  •  Mr. 
Buckley  »  made  them  extremely  well  in 
his  support  of  my  amendment.  How  do 
we  know  how  many  people  we  can  bring 
in?  We  have  not  tried  it  since  1939.  When 
we  did  try  it  then  we  had  a  pay  scale 
that  was  far  below  in  comparison  to  what 
we  are  proposing  now.  I  say  let  us  give  it 
a  chance.  Let  us  give  our  citizens  the 
right,  as  they  grow  up,  to  choose  their 
own  careers.  This  is  a  fimdamental  in 
this  coimtry  for  all  citizens.  If  we  do  not 
maintain  the  right  for  the  young  people 
to  exercise  that  right  as  they  grow  up  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  the  prob- 
lems we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  can  say  without  personal  feeling  that 
I  have  one  son  in  the  Army.  He  got  in  1 
day  ahead  of  the  draft.  It  can  be  said  he 
was  an  enlistee,  but  he  was  an  enlistee 
because  of  the  draft.  I  have  another  son. 
If  this  act  is  extended  for  only  1  year,  as 
I  suspect  it  will  be.  he  would  escape  the 
draft:  but  if  it  is  extended  for  18  months 
he  will  be  subject  to  the  draft.  If  it  is  ex- 
tended for  2  years  he  obviously  would  be 
subject  to  the  draft.  So  I  am  not  doing 
this  because  of  any  personal  situation  so 
far  as  my  family  is  concerned. 

Unlike  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I 
do  say  that  the  1-year  amendment  is 
going  to  pass  and  if  it  does  I  think  we 
will  have  problems  and  then,  the  only 
conference  position  we  have  is  to  either 
maintain  the  Senate  position  of  1  year 
or  to  compromise  on  January  1.  1973. 
However,  if  we  go  into  that  conference 
with  January  1,  1973,  we  are  in  a  far  bet- 
ter position  for  a  good  compromise  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  scheduled  to  occur  at  1  p.m. 
There  will  be  other  speakers  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  they  are  not  available  just  now. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides,  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  take  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  but  in  any  event  not  to 
extend  later  than  12:15  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hearing 
none,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  to  re- 
convene not  later  than  12:15  p.m. 

Whereupon,  at  11:41  a.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:03  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bentsoni  . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness 
having  been  waived  for  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirei  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  on  two  non- 
germane  subjects,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


SHORTEST  MISSILE  GAP  IN 
HISTORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  witnessed  the  shortest  missile 
gap  in  history. 

In  mid-April,  Secretary  Laird  and 
Senator  Jackson  issued  a  series  of  "scare 
'em"  statements  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  had  dug  40  new  holes  in 
the  ground. 

On  the  wholly  unproven  assumption 
that  these  holes  were  designed  for  the 
huge  new  25 -megaton  SS-9  missiles, 
Secretary  Laird  told  us  that — 

The  U.S.  may  be  moving  towards  a  second- 
rate  strategic  position. 

Senator  Jackson  charged  that — 

The  overall  strategic  balance  may  be  tilt- 
ing in  Moscow's  favor. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  new 
round  of  the  armual  "scare  'em"  propa- 
ganda and  that,  when  one  considers  the 
facts  and  the  paucity  of  data,  these  were 


highly  exaggerated,  and  even  semi- 
hysterical,  conclusions.  I  said  that  every 
year,  just  when  the  crocuses  push 
through  the  winter  soil  and  the  forsythia 
and  dogwood  burst  into  bloom,  one  can 
predict  a  new  round  of  speeches  based 
on  selected  intelligence  data  telling  us 
that  the  Russians  are  10  feet  tall. 

While  the  Soviets  had  dug  new  holes 
in  the  ground,  there  was  no  hard  evi- 
dence that  they  had  tested  an  MIRV  or 
deployed  the  SS-9  missiles  in  the  holes. 

Now  the  facts  are  out.  The  New  York 
Times  reports  today  that — 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  concluded 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  large  new 
silo  holes  recently  detected  in  the  Soviet 
Union  were  intended  for  the  relatively  small 
SS-11  intercontinental  missile  and  not  for 
a  large  new  weapon  as  the  Defense  Etepart- 
ment  has  suggested. 

The  source  was  Senate  Republicans 
who  were  informed  of  the  CIA  assess- 
ment by  non-Government  arms  control 
experts  who  were  briefed  by  the  intel- 
ligence agency. 

The  strategic  balance  did  not  "tilt." 
We  have  not  become  a  second-rate 
power. 

In  a  month,  without  the  U.S.  lifting 
a  finger  or  spending  a  dime,  this  missile 
gap  was  closed.  The  "scare  *em"  tech- 
nique boomeranged. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  The  practice  of  se- 
lective disclosure  of  partially  analyzed 
intelligence  data  by  the  Pentagon  and 
its  allies  should  stop.  Congress  and  the 
American  public  must  not  be  swept  off 
their  feet  by  leaks  designed  merely  to 
propagandize  for  a  bigger  and  fatter 
military  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  New  York  Times  article 
to  which  I  referred  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CIA  Said  To  Doubt  Pentagon's  View  on  Mis- 
sile   Threat — Senate    GOP    Sources    Say 
Agenct    Thinks    Soviet    Silos    Ark    for 
Existing    Arms — Protective    Step    Seen — 
Moscow   Is  Believed  To  Be  "Habdening" 
Installations  fob  Its  SS-11'b 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington,  May  25. — Senate  Republican 
sources  reported  today  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence   Agency    concluded    that    at   least 
two-thirds  of  the  large  new  silo  holes  recently 
detected  In  the  Soviet  Union  were  intended 
for    the    relatively    small    SS-II    interconti- 
nental missile  and  not  for  a  large  new  weapon 
as  the  Defense  Department  has  suggested. 

This  assessment  casts  a  different  light  on 
Moscow's  strategic  Intentions  at  a  crucial 
time  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  achieve  some  limitation  on  defen- 
sive and  offensive  strategic  weapons. 

It  now  apf>ears  to  some  arms  control  spe- 
cialists that  the  Soviet  Union,  rather  than 
seeking  to  achieve  a  flrst-strllte  capabUity 
against  the  United  States  with  large  new 
missiles,  is  following  the  American  course 
of  trying  to  protect  its  missiles  against  at- 
tack with  "hardened"  sUos. 

sixty  new  silos  detected 

Some  60  large  new  missiles  silos  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  detected  In  recent 
months  by  means  of  reconnalBsanoe  satel- 
lites. The  C.I.A.  was  said  to  have  concluded 
that  at  least  two-thirds  were  intended  for 
the  SS-11  Intercontinental  missile,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  Mlnuteman  ICBM  of  the 
United  States. 


Some  non-Government  sources  with  ac- 
cess to  Central  Intelligence  Agency  informa- 
tion said  that  all  but  15  of  the  new  ixcAea 
were  situated  in  existing  SS-11  missile  fields. 

The  Senate  Republican  sources  said  they 
had  been  Informed  of  the  C.I.A.  assessment 
by  non-Governmental  arms  control  experts 
who  earlier  had  been  briefed  by  the  intelli- 
gence agency.  These  sources  declined  to  bo 
identified  by  name. 

The  Defense  Department  declined  today  to 
comment  on  the  reported  C.I.A.  assessment 
because,  as  a  department  spokesman  put 
it,  "We  would  not  have  any  comment  on  a 
speculative  report  like  that." 

But  the  spokesman  said  the  department 
still  held  to  the  interpretation  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  deploying  a  modified  version 
of  its  large  SS-9  intercontinental  missile  or 
an  entirely  new  missile  system. 

Much  of  the  concern  and  speculation  over 
the  Intended  purpose  for  the  new  sUos  has 
sprung  from  their  unusual  size. 

According  to  data  obtained  by  the  satel- 
lites, the  holes  were  larger  than  those  that 
had  previously  been  dug  for  the  8S-9,  a  large 
intercontinental  missile  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  have  sug:gested  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  deplo3rtng  as  a  "first  strike" 
weapon  against  the  United  States's  Minute- 
man  force.  This  in  turn  gave  rise  to  official 
speculation  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  plan- 
ning to  deploy  an  improved  version  of  the 
SS-9  or  perhaps  an  ever  larger,  more  power- 
ful weapon. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  who  first  dis- 
closed the  detection  of  the  new  silo  holes  on 
a  national  television  program  March  7,  said 
at  the  time  that  "the  Russians  are  now  In  the 
process  of  deploying  a  new  generation,  an 
advanced  generation  of  offensive  eystems." 
The  Washington  Democrat,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  described 
the  development  as  "ominous  indeed." 

The  Defense  Department  took  a  somewhat 
more  cautious  Interpretation,  saying  that  It 
had  detected  new  ICBM  construction  but  was 
not  sure  what  the  Soviet  Union's  Inten- 
tions were. 

But  In  a  television  appearance  on  March 
10,  Melvln  R.  Laird,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
said  that  the  silo  construction  "confirms  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  forward 
with  construction  of  a  large  missile  system. 

"We  cannot  tell  at  this  time  whether  It 
Is  a  modified  version  of  the  SS-9  ...  or 
whether  it  Is  an  entirely  new  missile  sys- 
tem," he  said. 

secretary  gives  warning 

Then,  in  speech  April  22  before  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mr. 
Laird  said  the  United  States  had  fresh  in- 
teUlgence  information  "confirming  the  so- 
bering fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In- 
volved in  a  new — and  apparently  extensive — 
ICBM  construction  program." 

He  warned  that  if  this  Soviet  missile 
build-up  continued,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment might  find  It  necessary  to  seek  a  sup- 
plementary appropriation  for  more  strategic 
weapons. 

Last  week.  Administration  officials  were 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  pressing  ahead  with  its  new  missile  pro- 
gram so  rapidly  that  test  firings  of  an  Im- 
proved SS-9  or  an  entirely  new  and  larger 
missile   were  expected   by   this   summer. 

On  the  basis  of  new  Intelligence  Lnforma- 
tion,  the  C.I-A.  was  said  today  to  have  con- 
cluded that  the  larger  holes  could  be  ex- 
plained not  by  a  Soviet  move  to  a  larger 
missile  but  by  an  engineering  step  Intended 
to  protect  the  existing  Soviet  missile  force. 

According  to  the  Intelligence  agency's 
analysis,  the  larger  holes  can  be  explained 
as  an  effort  to  "harden  the  silos  by  em- 
placement of  a  concrete  shell  around  them, 
to  protect  the  weapons  against  the  blast 
effects  or  a  nuclear  explosion.  The  larger 
hole  Is  required  to  accommodate  the  con- 
crete liners,  according  to  the  C.I_A_  analysis." 
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OLD    MISSILE    FIELDS    UTILIZED 

It  was  said  that  the  flrsc  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  might  be  "hardemng"  Its 
missile  sites  rather  than  developing  a  new 
missile  system  appeared  In  the  fact  that  the 
new  holes  were  detected  primarily  In  ex- 
isting SS-11   missile  fields. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  was  deploying  a  new 
weapon,  it  presumably  would  not  situate  the 
new  missile  emplacements  among  older  mis- 
siles, according  to  the  C.I.A.   view. 

The  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  was  said 
to  have  been  received  early  last  week  when 
reconnaissance  satellite  pictures  were  re- 
ceived showing  silo  liners  arriving  at  the  mis- 
sile holes.  The  photographs  were  said  to  have 
Indicated  that  the  liners  at  neither  the  SS-il 
nor  the  SS-9  sites  were  big  enough  to  ac- 
commodate larger  missiles,  and  those  at  the 
SS-9  sites  did  not  seem  Intended  for  weap- 
ons of  altered  design. 

The  United  States  started  hardening  Its 
Mlnuteman  sUos  some  years  ago  as  it  saw 
the  Soviet  Union  expanding  its  ICBM  forces, 
and  then  began  "superhardening"  them  as 
the  Soviet  Union  began  deploying  the  SS-9 
missile. 

Some  arms  control  specialists  now  main- 
tain that  the  Soviet  Union  now  is  turning  to 
hardening  Its  SS-ll  and  SS-9  missiles  as  It 
sees  the  United  States  deploying  multiple 
Independently  targeted  re-entry  vehicles,  or 
multiple  warheads,  known  as  MIRV's.  which 
jxjtentlally  could  acquire  the  accuracy  to 
strike  precisely  at  Soviet  missile  sites. 

This  was  a  point  made  today  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Scovllle  Jr..  a  former  official  of  the 
C.I.A  and  the  Disarmament  and  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency,  now  chairman  of  the  Strategic 
Weapons  Committee  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists. 

A  hardening  of  the  Soviet  missile  sites,  he 
observed,  "would  not  contribute  to  a  first- 
strike  capability  and.  If  anything,  would  be 
an  Indication  that  a  first  strike  was  not  a 
critical  Soviet  policy  objective." 

If  It  now  turns  out  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  only  hardening  the  SS-9  and  SS-11  mis- 
sile silos,  he  said,  "We  must  ask  ourselves 
how  many  times  we  are  going  to  allow  the 
•weaponeers'  to  come  before  the  Congress 
and  the  people  shouting  'missile  gap.'  when 
in  reality  they  are  only  creating  another 
•credibility  gap."  " 


Maij  26,  1971 


BRUNO  BITKER  CALLS  FOR  RATI- 
FICATION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Bruno 
V.  Bitker  is  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
fighters  for  human  rights.  He  has  had 
vast  experience  in  this  field,  and  we  can 
not  afford  to  ignore  his  arguments.  When 
the  nth  Annual  Governor's  Conference 
on  the  United  Nations  met  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  World  Affairs  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin — Milwaukee,  he  was  the 
natural  choice  to  head  the  Panel  on 
Human  Rights.  The  panel  concluded 
that  it  is  high  time  for  the  United  States 
to  ratify  the  United  Nations  human 
rights  conventions  now  pending  before 
this  body,  and  that  there  is  no  legal  or 
other  reason  not  to  do  so.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Genocide  Treaty  is  now,  I 
see.  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  to  the  conference  of  the 
Panel  on  Human  Rights  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Report  or  Panel  on  Human  Rights 
The  protection  of  human  rights  Is  one  of 
the  very  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  Is 
not  law,  only  a  statement  of  the  basic  hu- 
man rights  within  the  context  of  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  world  today,  which 
closely  parallels  United  States  law. 

The  members  of  the  panel  discussed  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  not  ratified 
three  human  rights  conventions  which  are 
now  pending  before  the  Senate: 

1.  The  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women; 

2.  The  ILO  Convention  on  the  Abolition 
of  Forced  Labor; 

3.  The  International  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

President;  Nixon  recommended  ratification 
of  the  one  on  genocide  in  February.  1970. 
which  has  been  before  the  United  States 
Senate  since  1949;  in  addition.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  s'.ated  that  the  genocide  treaty 
would  be  m  our  national  interest,  which  is 
op.e  of  the  tests  frequently  applied  to  wheth- 
er or  not  a  treaty  should  be  ratified  and 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  accompanied  this 
statement  with  a:i  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  legal  objection  to  ratification 
of  this  treaty. 

Besides  the  three  conventions  mentioned 
above,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  ha^  recommended  for 
ratification  three  conventions  on  discrmiina- 
:ioa  in  employment.  i:\  education,  and  in 
women's  saJaries.  The  United  States  has  lit- 
erally wiped  out  racial  discrimination  m  this 
country—on  paper,  at  least— bv  statute. 
Constitution.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
administrative  orders,  but  for  some  reason 
the  United  States  has  been  unwilling  to  en- 
ter into  a  ^eaty  to  make  racial  discrimina- 
tion illegal  on  an  international  basis. 

How  a  treaty  affects  the  sovereignty  of  a 
country  was  also  discussed  by  the  "panel 
members,  and  It  was  pointed  out  that  when- 
ever a  country  enters  into  a  treaty,  it  gives 
up  a  little  of  its  sovereignty  because,  like 
any  contract,  each  party  to  the  contract  gives 
up  something  or  there  would  be  no  contract 
or  treaty. 

The  enforcement  of  human  rights  treaties 
was  also  discussed,  and  the  proposal  for  a 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Hu- 
man Rights  was  considered  to  be  a  practical 
approach  for  such  achievement. 

In  view  of  the  panel  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  were  made: 

1.  That  the  United  States  Senate  ra'lfy 
the  human  rights  conventions  that  have 
been  placed  before  it  for  consideration  and 
action:  the  genocide  convention  as  well  as 
thase  on  forced  labor  and  the  political  rights 
of  women. 

2.  That  the  United  Nations  create  the  of- 
fice of  a  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Human  Rights,  which  has  been  proposed 
for  consideration  by  the  General  Assemblv 
and  that  the  office  in  order  to  implement- 
human  rights  instruments  be  given  the  power 
to  examine  situations  resulting  from  com- 
plaints of  violations. 


when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OCBcer  (Mr.  Bentsen)  . 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  taken  equally  from  both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  recess  be  reinsti- 
tuted  with  the  previous  understanding 
and  that  it  not  extend  beyond  12:15  p  m' 
today,  the  Ume  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  12:08  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

At  12:15  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled 


YEAS  AND  NAYS  ORDERED  ON  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  108.  REORGANI- 
ZATION PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  for 
me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
reorganization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 108.  relative  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1.  which  will  occur  at  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


THE   MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967:  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  dutv  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  amendment 
No.  108. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  notice 
it  is  now  12:20  p.m.  and  the  vote  is 
scheduled  for  1  p.m.  How  much  time  is 
remaining  for  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  for  the 
limitation  of  18  months.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  offering  the  amendment  the  au- 
thor believes  that  the  limitation  of  1  year 
would  be  disastrous  in  that  the  draft 
would  come  up  at  a  time  of  the  national 
elections,  making  it  extremely  difficult 
to  extend.  I  am  well  aware  of  this  and 
the  danger  that  would  result  should  it  be 
before  this  body  in  a  period  of  1  year. 

I  think  a  2-year  limitation  is  the  mini- 
mum that  we  should  consider.  The  rea- 
son I  say  this  is  that  we  do  have  and  wiU 
have  after  this  legislation  2.5  million 
men  in  the  various  services  at  many  sta- 
tions around  the  world.  We  have  com- 
mitments under  42  treaties,  and  we  have 
commitments  under  thousands  of  exec- 
utive agreements.  While  we  have  a  mili- 
tary presence  that  is  winding  down  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  not  winding  down  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  connection  with  NATO.  It 
is  not  winding  down  in  a  great  many  of 
our  naval  installations;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  winding  down  in  the  6th  Fleet 
and  the  7th  Fleet  in  their  important 
spheres  of  activity  and  influence.  It  is 
not  winding  down  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  existence  in  a  world  which  has 
traditionally  been  a  dangerous  world. 

I  know  we  talk  a  great  deal  about  our 
hope  of  living  in  peace  and  it  is  right 
that  we  should  do  this  because  we  have 
the  obligation  to  try  to  control  our  tem- 
pers and  to  live  in  friendship  and  har- 
mony with  our  friends  and  neighbors 
throughout  the  world.  But  the  history  of 
the  world  indicates  this  is  not  so.  We 
cannot  expect  to  live  peaceably  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  without  policemen,  nor  in 
any  of  our  home  States,  even  though  we 
would  like  very  much  to  think  we  could 
do  it.  We  come  to  the  realization  that 
there  are  bad  people  in  the  world  and 
that  there  are  people  who  plot  against 
our  continued  enjoyment  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 

We  know  there  are  strong  govern- 
ments that  disagree  very  strongly  with 
our  approach  to  the  freedoms  that  our 
citizens  enjoy.  While  no  one  conceives  of 
America  as  an  aggressive  military  pow- 
er— no  one  in  this  body  anyway — I  think 
most  would  agree  there  are  certain  de- 
fenses that  are  necessary. 

Therefore.  2  years  as  an  extension  as 
contrasted  to  the  4  years  as  in  the  past 
is  a  completely  reasonable  amount  of 
time. 

I  opposed  some  of  the  other  amend- 
ments in  committee  that  would  have 
changed  this  and  yesterday  I  voted  for 
the  Kennedy  amendment  which  would 
knock  out  the  "bounty  system."  as  I 
would  refer  to  it.  I  have  little  confidence 
that  with  the  present  antimilitary  atti- 
tude in  this  country  we  can  survive  with 
the  volunteer  army. 

In  a  volunteer  army,  or  a  mercenary 
army,  whatever  one  chooses  to  call  it, 
that  is  plsinned  to  occur,  I  fear  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  recruit  normally  the 
t3TJe  of  people  desired  or  to  hold  those 
people  without  becoming  a  mercenary 
foreign  legion-type  operation.  The 
French  had  a  foreign  legion  to  fight  un- 
popular wars  and  I  could  foresee  the 


time  that  a  demagog  In  this  country  could 
use  a  mercenary  army  to  advance  selfish 
causes  for  himself  or  a  group  in  this 
country. 

My  opposition  is  based  upon  my  im- 
willingness  to  accept  a  concept  at  the 
present  time  of  a  volunteer  army.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  we  must  bear  the 
burden,  or  not  assume  the  burden;  and 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  bear  this  burden 
in  this  country,  then  I  believe  we  should 
cut  down  our  commitments  to  where 
a  garrison  army,  such  as  we  had  before 
World  War  11,  could  sustain  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado talked  about  fairness  in  the  18- 
month  proposal,  and  also  spoke  about 
fairness  in  the  opportunities  for  people 
to  serve.  Fairness  does  not  exist  in  many 
of  the  things  in  which  we  quote  fair- 
ness. Fairness  does  not  exist  in  the  draft 
when  a  man  with  a  punctured  eardrum 
or  a  man  with  flat  feet  is  passed  over,  or 
when  a  girl  is  passed  over;  only  those 
who  happen  to  fit  in  the  slot  are  drafted. 
Yet.  we  flaunt  fairness  as  one  of  the 
goals  for  which  the  draft  strives. 

I  do  not  believe  when  it  comes  to  fair- 
ness this  body  is  in  too  good  shape  to 
pass  on  that.  Out  of  235  sons  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  near  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, over  one-half  were  waivered  out 
for  one  reason  or  another.  I  am  talking 
about  those  eligible  for  the  draft.  Of  the 
230  or  so,  only  26  actually  went  to 
Vietnam. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  when  we  talk 
about  fairness  it  should  apply  to  every- 
one. Fairness  as  a  doctrine  of  selective 
ser\ice  can  best  be  served  with  an  obliga- 
tion by  everyone  in  this  coimtry,  an  ob- 
ligation that  is  handled  by  a  Icxial  board, 
such  as  our  selective  service  local  boards. 

If  we  extend  this  for  12  months,  or  at 
the  most  for  18  months,  that  will  be  the 
end  of  selective  service  and  a  breakdown 
of  the  boards.  I  believe  that  the  chance 
for  the  volunteer  Army,  as  the  Gates 
Commission  pointed  out,  should  come 
before  we  phase  out  selective  service.  If, 
as  the  Gates  Commission  believes,  the 
pay  will  be  attractive  enough  for  the 
volunteers,  then  we  could  have  a  "no  call" 
draft;  but  certainly  it  should  be  there 
as  a  standby  as  long  as  we  hold  ourselves 
up  in  the  world  as  a  country  which  be- 
lieves strongly  enough  in  its  freedom  to 
flght  for  it,  If  we  are  forced  to  do  so. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  Is  attempting  to  do  and  I  ad- 
mire his  skill  in  presenting  his  case.  But 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  and  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  if  we  want  to  have  a  "no 
call"  draft  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
proceed  as  we  have  set  out  to  do.  with  a 
reasonable  increase  in  the  pay  and  then 
see  what  the  results  are  before  we  junk 
a  system  on  a  supposition  that  It  might 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  this  morning, 
the  Dominick  amendment  is  tied  in  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  to  put  $1.7 
billion  additional  money  into  this  bill 

I  have  here  now  a  letter  signed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  dated  the  26th  of 
May,  which  I  term  a  highly  significant 
letter.  Ordinarily  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favor  increased  pay 
for  their  men,  increased  pay  for  quar- 
ters and  allowances,  and  items  of  that 
kind,  but  this  is  a  letter  that  relates  to 
the  Hughes  amendment  involving  $1.7 
billion,  and  I  read: 

In  our  dual  capacities  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Chief.-,  of  Staff  and  Chiefs  of  the  mili- 
tary senices.  we  want  to  advise  you  of  our 
unanimous  support  of  the  Administration's 
FY  1972  military  pay  proposals  without  the 
proposed  amendments  now  pending  In  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  has  in  it  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Continuing  with  the  letter: 

Given  cur  responsibilities  for  the  well  be- 
ing cf  our  men  and  women,  we  whole- 
heartedly support  all  feasible  actions  to  im- 
prove pay  and  living  standards.  But  we  also 
have  other  responsibilities,  notably  Includ- 
ing the  provision  of  forces  adequate  to  the 
national  security.  The  President's  proposals, 
as  embodied  in  the  Senate  draft  bill,  strike 
the  right  balance  among  requirements.  We 
believe  that  the  selected  pay  increases  that 
the  President  has  proposed  are  an  appro- 
priate first  step  during  FY  1972  to  promote 
our  objectives  for  volunteer  enlistments.  We 
likewise  support  the  Institution  of  the  con- 
templated  second  step  In  FY   1973. 

Well,  I  say  they  will  support  any  in- 
crease ordinarily  and  plug  for  it  and  help 
originate  it.  But  I  quote  again: 

Conversely,  the  necessity  to  absorb  any 
substantial  portion  of  the  proposed  addition- 
al pay  Increase  of  approximately  $1.7  bUllon 
at  the  expense  of  other  accounts  would 
severely  disrupt  essential  defense  programs 
and  substantially  impair  our  capabilities  to 
meet   national   security   requirements. 

Now,  Mr.  Packard's  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived and  put  in  the  Record  yesterday 
said,  in  effect,  that  if  this  $1.7  billion  goes 
in,  it  will  be  absorbed  by  some  other  ac- 
count. I  quote  again : 

We  want  the  Senate  and  you  to  know 
that  we  collectively  support  the  position  of 
the  Administration  and  Department  of  De- 
fense on  military  pay  proposals  for  FY  1972 
and  do  not  supyport — 

Do  not  support — 

amendments    thereto    now    pending   in    the 
Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Ad- 
miral Moorer.  new  absent  at  a  NATO  con- 
ference In  Europe,  concurs  In  the  above. 

This  is  signed  by  General  Westmore- 
land; General  Meyer.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  am  told  over  the  telephone  General 
Ryan  supports  this  letter— he  Is  advised 
of  it  and  authorizes  his  vice  chairman 
to  sign  it — Admiral  Cousins,  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Zumwalt 
being  away,  but  has  authorized  his  vice 
chief  to  sign.  It  is  also  signed  by  Gen- 
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eral  Chapman,  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  highly 
significant  letter,  highly  unusual  and 
very  persuasive;  very  persuasive  in  its 
content. 

I  shall  refer  to  that  later.  I  have  sent 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  each  Senator's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  one- 
half  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  1  minute. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
issue  here  revolves  around  whether  or 
not  we  have  the  financial  capability  to 
pay  a  decent  living  wage,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  yesterday  before 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  which  lead- 
ing American  scientists  suggested  weap- 
ons changes  that  could  result  in  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  savings  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Because  I  consider  this  testimony  so 
important  to  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  options  open  to  the  Con- 
gress in  this  area,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  written  state- 
ment be  published  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  find 
the  money  to  pay  a  decent  living  wage 
to  those  whom  we  choose  to  go  into  mili- 
tary service  and  those  who  volunteer  for 
service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Herbebt  Scovuxe,  Jr.,  on  the 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Defense  BtTDCET  Before 

THE   Defense   StiBCOMMiTTEE  or  the   U.S. 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  May  25, 

1971 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  express  to  this 
Committee  my  views  on  the  Proposed  FY 
1972  Defense  Program  and  Budget.  In  my 
presentation  I  shall  concentrate  on  analyzing 
the  threats  which  have  been  used  to  Justify 
the  expansion  In  the  Budget  for  US  strategic 
forces.  I  shall  also  discuss  In  some  detail  why 
these  do  not  Justify  at  the  present  time 
large  expenditures  for  two  of  these  systems, 
the  Mlnuteman  III  and  Poseidon.  Two  of  my 
colleagues  will  then  cover  several  additional 
US  strategic  weapons  programs  which  ap- 
pear to  be  either  unnecessary,  premature,  or, 
aimed  In  the  wrong  direction.  Professor 
Goldberger  will  review  the  proposals  for 
Safeguard  ABM  deployment  and  for  the  large 
increase  In  funds  in  this  years  budget  for 
the  development  of  the  Bt-1  aircraft.  Pro- 
fessor Klstiakowsky  will  show  how  the 
AW  ACS  air  defense  program  makes  no  sense 
in  the  age  of  mutual  missile  deterrence.  He 
will  also  argue  that  expanded  funding  for 
ULMS  at  this  time  might  only  lead  to  a  pre- 
mature commitment  to  a  system  which  would 
be  directed  against  the  wrong  type  of  threat 
In  addition.  Dr.  Gelb  will  argue  that  no 
more  than  nine  attack  carriers  are  required 
and  no  anti-submarine  carriers.  All  of  the 
recommendations  In  their  statements  have 
the  approval  of  the  Federation  Executive 
Council;  those  referring  to  strategic  weap- 
ons are  approved  by  the  Strategic  Weapons 
Committee — which  I  chair — as  well. 

In  this  period  of  limited  availability  of 
funds   and   resources   we  cannot   afford   the 


luxury  of  prematurely  sp>endlng  large  sums 
to  build  strategic  weapwns  to  try  to  provide 
protection  sigalnst  imaginary  threats — when 
by  so  doing  we  place  ourselves  in  a  poorer 
position  less  able  to  deal  In  the  years  ahead 
with  real  dangers  to  our  security.  Such  un- 
necessar>-  expenditures  frequently  serve  only 
to  fuel  the  arms  race  and  commit  us  to 
major  additional   funding  in   the   future. 

The  basic  aim  of  our  nuclear  strategic 
forces  is  to  provide,  as  Secretary  Laird  nas 
said,  a  realistic  deterrent  against  nuclear 
attack  by  maintaining  a  second  strike  capa- 
bility and  removing  all  incentives  for  Initi- 
ating nuclear  war  even  in  a  crisis.  It  must 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  realistic  overall  deterrent  does 
not  require  that  every  single  strategic  force 
provide  by  itself  a  deterrent  in  all  circum- 
stances While  it  is  desirable  to  maintain 
more  than  one  type  of  deterrent  force  in 
order  to  have  flexibility  as  technology  -td- 
vances — the  US  has  done  this  with  its  truid 
of  submarine  missiles.  ICBMs  and  intercon- 
tinental bombers — it  is  not  necessary  that 
each  one  of  these  systems  be  Invulnerable 
to  every  conceivable  Soviet  tactic. 

This  concept  has  been  long  recognized  but 
Is  too  often  overlooked.  For  example,  until 
we  had  a  long  range  missile  deterrent  force, 
the  Air  Force  kept  a  fraction  of  its  bombers 
on  airborne  alert  to  eliminate  their  vulner- 
ability to  a  surprise  attack.  However,  once 
we  had  a  missile  force,  we  were  willing  to 
accept  the  vulnerability  of  bombers  on  the 
ground  since  our  overall  deterrent  was  still 
maintained. 

At  the  present  time  the  US  deterrent  has. 
as  its  cornerstone,  the  invulnerable  Polaris 
SLBM  force,  supplemented  by  more  than  a 
thousand  ICBMs  ar.d  a  large  number  of  in- 
tercontinental bombers  Each  of  these  latter 
two  systems  might  separately  become  vulner- 
able by  the  end  of  the  decade,  but  there  Is 
nothing  which  could  threaten  the  Polaris 
element  of  the  deterrent  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Furthermore,  no  plausible  scenario 
has  ever  been  put  forward  in  which  both 
Mlnuteman  and  the  Bombers  could  be  simul- 
taneously destroyed  In  a  surprise  attack. 
Therefore,  our  basic  strategic  requirement 
for  a  realistic  deterrent  is  satisfied  now  and 
will  remain  so  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  discuss  two  threats 
which  have  been  posed  as  endangering  the 
survivability  of  our  deterrent.  One,  the  threat 
of  a  Soviet  ABM  neutralizing  our  retaliatory 
capability,  and.  two,  the  threat  of  Soviet 
missiles  destroying  our  land  based  ICBMs.  I 
win  show  that  these  threats  are  less  than,  or 
behind  in  time  schedule,  the  estimates  which 
were  made  several  years  ago,  and  that  the 
US  has  already  overreacted  to  these  same 
threats.  I  conclude  that  there  is  no  need  for 
further  new  reaction  now,  even  taking  into 
account  the  recent  evidence  on  Soviet  ICBM 
and  ABM  buildup  to  which  Secretary  Laird 
has  pointed  with  such  alarm.  In  fact,  we  can 
and  should  defer  some  programs.  Premature 
or  excessive  reaction  can.  In  the  long  run. 
produce  less  security  by  stimulating  other- 
wise avoidable  weapons  programs  and  by 
precluding  desirable  S.\LT  agreements. 

I.  soviet  ABM  threat  TO  U.S.  STRATEGIC 

missile  forces 
That  a  large  nationwide  Soviet  ABM  could 
pose  a  threat  to  our  deterrent  has  been 
understood  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  the 
mid-60s.  the  U.S.  began  to  respond  to  a 
possible  Soviet  deployment  of  such  a  system 
I  the  Moscow  ABM  and  the  Tallinn  air  de- 
fense systems)  by  developing  MIRVs  for  the 
Poseidon  SLBM  and  the  Mlnuteman  III.  The 
fear  that  the  Tallinn  system  was  an  ABM 
soon  proved  Illusory  and  in  1968  the  Soviets 
even  stopped  the  further  deployment  of  their 
Moscow  ABM  system.  A  month  ago.  Secretary 
Laird  announced  that  the  Soviets  have  re- 
sumed ABM  deployment  In  the  Moscow  area 
with  new  types  of  Interceptors:  however,  such 
new   deployment   would   have   to  be  greatly 


enlarged  and  extended  to  many  other  areas 
before  it  could  possibly  require  the  Poseidon 
or  Mlnuteman  MIRV  systems.  If  President 
Nixon's  hopes,  expressed  last  week,  for  an 
ABM  limitation  at  SALT  are  realized,  we 
would  never  need  such  deploj-ments. 

Even  though  it  Is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  Russian  ABM  program  would  not 
require  U.S.  NHRV  deployment  for  many 
years.  It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that 
they  could  secretly  and  rapidly  upgrade  their 
antl-alrcraft  defenses  (SAMs)  Into  an  ABM. 
Why  then  aren't  we  converting  our  Nike 
Hercules  SAMs  Instead  of  dismantling  them? 
If  a  Russian  ABM  defense  of  populations  Is 
so  easy,  why  have  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary Laird  repeatedly  said  that  with  all  U.S. 
technology  we  do  not  know  how  to  build  an 
ABM  system  which  will  protect  populations? 
Why  IS  the  Defense  Department  seeking  $15 
b:lhon  for  a  Safeguard  system  which  even  its 
proponents  say  will  not  protect  the  U.S. 
people  against  the  Soviets?  No.  this  Imagi- 
nary upgrading  of  SAMs  has  been  invented 
to  Justify  more  advanced  U.S.  weapons,  and 
to  make  more  difficult  the  achievement  of  an 
agreement  at  SALT.  The  United  States  can- 
not continue  to  base  our  national  security 
programs  on  a  double  standard  which  attrib- 
utes to  the  Soviets  capabilities  which  we 
would   never  consider  possible  for  ourselves. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  early  need 
for  additional  weapons  to  overcome  a  Soviet 
ABM,  the  U.S.  has  gone  ahead  rapidly  with 
both  the  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  HI  pro- 
grams. Two  Poseidon  equipped  submarines, 
each  with  160  warheads  with  yields  several 
times  that  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  have  al- 
ready gone  to  sea  and  approximately  100 
Mlnuteman  have  been  converted  to  carry 
MIRVs,  Yet  if  we  were  responding  correct- 
ly to  the  threat  In  the  late  60's.  we  have  more 
than  3  years  to  spare  now  and  this  deploy- 
ment Is  thus  unnecessary.  We  have  thus  al- 
ready deployed  a  counter  to  a  Soviet  ABM— 
and  done  so  many  years  before  It  would  be 
required. 

If  this  were  only  a  premature  and  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  funds  It  might  be  excusa- 
ble on  the  basis  of  conservative  military 
planning;  however,  this  deployment  has 
probably  foreclosed  any  opportunity  to  neco- 
tlate  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  at  SALT 
that  would  prevent  Russian  MIRV  deploy- 
ment. In  the  long  rtm  such  MIRV  programs 
could,  because  of  the  relatively  larger  pay- 
load  capacity  of  Soviet  missile  systems,  lead 
to  a  net  decrease  In  our  security  and  force 
us  to  react  with  expensive  new  weapons  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  one  form  of  a  possi- 
ble ABM  agreement  at  SALT  which  the  So- 
viets are  reported  to  have  accepted  was  a 
US,  proposal  to  halt  ABM  construction  ev- 
erywhere except  around  capital  cities.  While 
there  are  many  problems  which  must  be 
solved  in  order  to  negotiate  such  an  agree- 
ment, this  or  any  other  severe  ABM  limita- 
tion would,  if  successful,  preclude  the  need 
for  any  US,  MIRV  programs  to  Insure  our 
deterrent.  Thus,  our  premature  deployment 
could  be  a  complete  waste  of  up  to  $10  bil- 
lion. Since  there  Is  no  early  security  require- 
ment for  these  MIRVs,  we  should  wait  to  see 
if  we  can  eliminate  their  need  forever.  This 
Is  clearly  an  example  where  we  have  not 
timed  our  strategic  weapons  programs  to 
match  the  threat  and  have  gone  forward  at 
great  expense  with  the  deployment  of  new 
weapons  because  technology  was  available. 
Let  us  not  continue  this  folly  any  longer. 

II.    SOVIET    THREAT    TO    ATTACK    LAND    BASED 
ICBM'S    AT    THEIR    BASES 

The  direct  attack  threat  to  our  land  based 
missiles  has  not  exceeded  and  Is,  In  fact, 
behind  the  estimates  used  by  Secretary  Laird 
In  1969  when  he  Initially  Justified  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  program.  He  then  referred  to  the 
growing  first  strike  threat  from  the  Soviet 
SS-9  missile  force  which  would  be  equipped 
with  MIRVs,  It  was  estimated  that  by  con- 
tinuing the  deployment  of  60-60  SS-9s  per 
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year  and  completing  their  MIRV  test  program 
which  was  claimed  to  have  started  in  1968, 
the  Soviets  could  have  500  SS-9s,  each 
equipped  with  three  MIRVs  operational  by 
1975.  On  this  basis.  Congress  agreed  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Safeguard  deployment  at  two 
Mlnuteman  sites.  Yet  with  a  decreased  threat 
over  thai  estimated  in  1969  and  with  the 
pos-iibility  of  a  SALT  agreement  the  Congress 
is  now  being  asked  to  funa  four  ABM  sites. 

The  fear  of  a  Soviet  "first  strike,"  which 
has  been  used  since  March  1969  to  obtain 
appropriations  for  Safeguard  and  other  weap- 
ons programs,  is  without  any  foundation  in 
fact.  It  was  argued  that  the  only  logical  ex- 
planation for  the  continuing  SS-9  buildup 
wa=  a  Russian  desire  to  acquire  a  first  strike 
c.tpability. 

However,  the  Soviets  have  not  taken  any  of 
the  other  steps  needed  to  be  able  to  contem- 
plate or  even  threaten  a  first  strike.  They 
have  done  nothing  which  could  provide  pro- 
tection from  our  large  Polaris  force.  They 
halted  all  deployment  of  ABMs  for  more  than 
three  years  and  have  even  offered  to  limit 
ABMs  as  an  Initial  SALT  agreement;  yet 
without  such  a  nationwide  system  they 
would  be  completely  exposed  to  rvny  U.S.  re- 
taliation It  must  be  remembered  that  a  50% 
or  even  95',  effective  first  strike  can  only 
lead  to  national  suicide  for  Russia. 

Moreover  a  first  strike  is  not  the  only,  or 
the  most  logical,  reason  for  the  SS-9  pro- 
gram. A  large  payload  missile  could  satisfy 
a  number  of  other  objectives;  for  example, 
(1 1  the  maintenance  of  an  "assured  destruc- 
tion" capability  by  Insuring  penetration  of 
the  US,  Sentinel  and  later  Safeguard  ABM 
systems,  or  (2)  the  acquisition  of  a  "second 
strike  "  counterforce  capability.  We  have  Jus- 
tified our  own  MIRV  programs  and  the  in- 
creased payload  of  Poseidon  on  both  these 
objectives. 

Rate  of  Soviet  large  ICBM  deployment 

What  has  actually  happened  since  the 
spring  of  1969?  By  official  IX>D  statements, 
the  rate  of  SS-9  deployment  has  actually 
been  cut  back.  Since  August  1969  the  So- 
viets have  started  the  construction  of  only 
a  handful  of  new  SS-9  launchers,  and  the 
program  appears  to  have  leveled  off  below 
300.  On  the  other  hand,  this  spring  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  Soviets  are  begin- 
ning construction  on  several  tens  of  new  large 
silos.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  several 
tens  means,  but  the  highest  figure  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  press  is  60.  Even  if 
one  adds  this  new  construction  to  the  few 
additional  SS-9s,  of  the  last  couple  of  years, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Soviet  construction 
of  new  large  ICBM  launchers  is  only  about 
half  that  predicted  when  Secretary  Laird  first 
Justified  Safeguard.  At  this  rate  of  construc- 
tion it  would  appear  that  It  would  not  be 
until  1976  or  later  that  the  USSR  would  have 
about  500  large  ICBMs.  'While  this  new  pro- 
gram may  now  be  accelerating  over  the  rate 
of  the  last  two  years.  It  would  be  almost  Im- 
possible for  the  500  to  be  achieved  earlier 
than  1975.  the  originally  predicted  date. 

What  are  the  specific  security  implications 
of  this  new  large  missile  construction  which 
would  warrant  Increased  alarm  and  advanc- 
ing U.  S,  strategic  weapons  programs?  We 
obviously  deplore  that  the  Soviets  have 
chosen  to  resume  deployment  of  large  mis- 
sile launchers  after  one  and  a  half  years  of 
apparent  restraint.  This  Is  a  major  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  But  It  is  not  clear  why 
such  new  deployment  presents  any  Increased 
threat  over  that  which  had  been  used  for 
planning  purposes  for  many  years.  One  must 
not  be  stampeded  Into  percipltate  reaction 
by  expressions  of  horror  at  a  new  large  mis- 
sile silo.  One  must  attempt  to  analyze  how 
this  program  could  affect  our  security. 

One  explanation  for  this  new  program  Is 
that  the  Russians  are  building  harder  sUos 
for  their  SS-9s  to  provide  protection  from 
a  counterforce  strike  by  the   U.S.  MIRVed 


missiles  currently  being  deployed.  Such  hard- 
ening would,  of  course,  not  contribute  to  a 
first  strike  capability  and,  If  anything,  would 
be  an  Indication  that  a  first  strike  was  not 
a  critical  Soviet  policy  objective.  It  would, 
however,  explain  why  no  new  missile  has  yet 
been  tested  for  these  silos. 

Alternatively,  Senator  Jackson  has  made 
the  reasonable  suggestion  that  this  new 
construction  Is  to  house  a  new  Soviet  mis- 
sile which  will  be  used  to  deliver  a  future 
MIRV  capability.  In  evaluating  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  possibility  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  in  all  previous  estimates  of 
the  Russian  threats  it  has  been  assumed  the 
SS-9  was  capable  of  delivering  any  type  of 
MIRV  system  that  Soviets  chose  to  develop. 
It  has  the  paylocid  capacity  to  carry  six,  ten, 
or  even  more  MIRVs,  and  the  only  question 
was  the  accuracy  which  could  be  achieved. 
The  only  reason  for  using  3  MIRVs  in  the 
1969  calculations  was  that  the  Soviets  tests 
Involved  three  re-entry  vehicles  and  thus  a 
three  MIRV  captabillty  could  be  operational 
earlier  than  a  more  numerous  MIRV  system. 
If  this  assumption  on  the  SS-9  capability 
was  correct,  then  the  new  constructloM 
should  have  no  effect  one  way  or  another 
on  the  timing  of  the  MIRV  danger.  It  is  just 
another  form  of  the  previously  estimated 
SS-9  threat.  We  mustn't  fall  into  the  trap 
of  reacting  twice  to  the  same  threat. 

If  It  was  wrong,  and  the  Soviets  are  de- 
veloping a  new  missile  system  for  their 
MIRVs,  then  the  former  estimated  dates  were 
much  too  early.  If  they  have  to  go  through 
the  development  cycle  for  a  completely  new 
missile  in  order  to  have  a  true  MIRV,  then  an 
Initial  op>eratlonal  capability  could  not  occur 
at  the  earliest  before  two  to  three  years  from 
now.  More  importantly,  if  they  are  going  to 
have  to  construct  new  silos  for  their  MIRVed 
missiles  and  not  use  the  existing  280  SS-9 
silos,  then  the  time  at  which  they  would 
have  a  force  which  could  threaten  Minute- 
man  is  several  more  years  away.  Even  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  60  MIRVed  missiles  per  year 
they  could  not  have  as  many  new  missiles 
operational  as  they  now  have  SS-9s  until 
about  1977.  Thus,  the  new  silos  could  mean  a 
delay  of  three  or  more  years  in  the  threat. 
At  worst,  the  new  missiles  are  a  slowed  con- 
tinuation of  the  previously  estimated  large 
missile  threat. 

Soviet  MIRV  program 
The  Soviet  MIRV  program  Is  also  behind 
that  estimated  in  1969.  It  Is  no  longer 
thought  that  the  3-MRV  system  which  began 
testing  in  August  1968  had  a  MIRV  capa- 
bility. Late  in  the  fall  of  1970  the  Defense 
DeF>artment  announced  that  t«9ts  of  a  modi- 
fied form  of  this  system  had  been  observed 
and  might  be  the  Indication  of  a  true  MIRV. 
However,  since  that  time  this  fear  seems  to 
have  become  less  well  established,  and  Just 
recently  Secretary  Laird  reaffirmed  his  esti- 
mate that  the  Soviets  probably  did  not  now 
have  a  MIRV  cajiablllty,  but  could  have  one 
beginning  in  1972.  A  recent  press  report 
Indicated  that  the  two  tests  observed  last 
fall  may  have  been  malfunctions.  So,  it 
would  apfjear  that  even  now  the  Soviets  may 
not  have  started  testing  the  t>T>e  of  MIRV 
system  which  could  threaten  Mlnuteman, 
At  the  very  worst,  a  test  program  for  a  three 
MIRV  system  has  only  been  under  way  for 
6  months,  and  It  would  probably  be  another 
18  months  before  the  Soviets  could  begin  to 
have  an  operational  sjrstem.  This  Is  to  be 
contrasted  "with  President  Nixon's  and  high 
Defense  officials'  statements  in  the  spring  of 
1969  that  the  footprint  of  the  Soviet  MRVs 
appear  to  have  a  pattern  for  destroying 
Mlnuteman,  If  the  Russians  are  to  have  a 
real  threat  to  Mlnuteman  with  a  limited 
number  of  missiles  or  with  a  new  large  mis- 
sile sysrtem  instead  of  the  SS-9s,  then  they 
will  have  to  develop  a  system  which  could 
deploy  6  or  even  more  independent  warheads. 
While  such  a  system  is  certainly  within  their 


technological  ability,  It  could  not  become 
operational  until  about  2  years  after  the  first 
test.  Their  present  experience  with  the  3 
reentry  vehicles  system  Is  probably  not  of 
much  value. 

In  sum,  the  Soviet  threat  to  Mlnuteman, 
both  In  terms  of  numbers  of  large  missiles 
and  of  MIRVs,  is  several,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  5  years  behind  that  estimated  by 
Secretary  Laird  In  1969.  This  delay  is  most 
critical  in  evaluating  the  need  for  ABM  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman  which  Dr.  Ooldberger 
will  discuss,  but  also  Important  In  consid- 
ering the  U.S.  offensive  missile  and  MIRV 
programs. 

ni.    U.S.    MIRV    PROGRAMS 

In  defending  his  budget  for  the  Poseidon 
and  Mlnuteman  III  programs.  Secretary 
Laird  in  his  Posture  Statement,  declared 
these  were  needed  to  improve  ABM  penetra- 
tion and  our  retaliation  capability  If  the 
Mlnuteman  force  were  almost  completely 
destroyed.  He  said: 

"Should  part  of  our  missile  force  be  un- 
expectedly and  severely  degraded  by  Soviet 
preemptive  actions,  the  Increased  number  of 
warheads  provided  by  the  remaining  MIRV 
missiles  will  insure  that  we  have  enough 
warheads  to  attack  essential  soft  urban  in- 
dustrial targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  the  MIRV  program  gives  U.S.  In- 
creased confidence  in  our  ability  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  ABM  defenses,  even  If  part  of 
our  missile  forces  are  destroyed."  '■ 

In  addllton,  he  stated: 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
SS-9  could  be  substantially  Improved  by 
1975-76.  With  this  improved  reentry  ve- 
hicle accuracy,  the  projected  Soviet  SS-9 
missile  force  could  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  future  survivability  of  undefended  Mln- 
uteman silos."  = 

Thus,  In  Secretary  Laird's  own  words,  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Mlnuteman  which  would  re- 
quire MIRVs  on  our  Mlnuteman  HI  or  even 
Poseidon  would  not  occur  for  4-5  years.  II 
the  new  launcher  construction  is  for  the 
Soviet  ABM,  then  this  threat  will  be  even 
later.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  delay 
In  the  Soviet  ABM  proeram,  even  taking  Into 
account  the  resumption  of  deployment 
around  Moacow,  wotild  not  require  U.S. 
MIRVs  until  an  even  later  date.  Since  we 
have  already  completed  testing  of  both  the 
Poseidon  and  the  Mlnuteman  UI  systems,  we 
have  a  hedge  if  some  unforeseen  danger  to  the 
entire  deterrent  arose  earlier.  We  could  al- 
ways deploy  our  already  developed  systems 
before  the  threat  became  a  reality. 

Thus,  appropriations  of  the  funds  for  the 
Poseidon  conversion  and  Mlnuteman  im- 
provements are  certainly  premature  and  an 
extravagance.  We  recommend  that  they  be 
eliminated  from  the  FY  1972  Budget  at  a 
saving  of  about  $1.6  billion.  In  the  case  of 
Mlnuteman,  the  MIRV  program  is  not  only 
premature  but  questionable  regardless  of 
how  the  threat  develops.  A  total  expenditure 
of  about  $5  billion  to  put  3  warheads  on  550 
of  these  missiles  on  the  grounds  that  95''c 
of  them  might  be  destroyed  would  not  appear 
to  be  the  type  of  Investment  that  the  U.S. 
government  ought  to  make.  A  far  more  satis- 
factory way  of  improving  our  security  and 
maintaining  our  deterrent  force  would  be  to 
negotiate  a  severe  limitation  on  ABMs  at 
SALT,  thus  guaranteeing  that  our  retaliatory 
force  can  Inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Advance  Ballistic  Reentry  Systems — ABRES 
The  Current  FY  1972  program  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  $87  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Advance  Ballistic  Reentry  System, 
(ABRBS) .  While  a  certain  amount  of  research 


'  Fiscal  Year  1972-76  Defense  Program  and 
the  1972  Defense  Budget,  March  15,  1971  p. 
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on  reentry  systems  would  assuredly  appear  In 
order,  we  believe  that  part  of  this  program 
should  be  curtailed,  i.e.,  that  which  Is  de- 
signed to  increase  the  accuracy  or  even 
might  appear  to  Increase  the  accuracy  of  our 
MIRV  systems.  President  Nixon  on  page  133 
of  his  State  of  the  World  message,  February 
25.  1971.  stated  that — 

"Our  deployment  of  MIRV's  serves  the  same 
purpwjse  (seeking  to  improve  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  forces).  They  do  not  have  the 
combination  of  numbers,  accuracy,  and  war- 
head yields  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  Soviet 
land  based  ICBM  forces  " 

Secretary  Laird  has  also,  on  several  occa- 
sions in  answer  to  Congressional  criticism, 
stated  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  achieve 
MIRV  accuracy  which  will  appear  to  the  So- 
viets as  a  first  strike  weapon.  President  Nixon 
even  announced  that  we  would  unilaterally 
halt  a  program  for  improving  such  accuracy 
in  order  to  avoid  being  provocative  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Yet.  each  year  the  Defense  Department 
comes  !n  seeking  sizable  additional  funds 
for  advance  reentry  systems,  some  of  Ahich 
could  clearly  lead  to  Improved  accuracy.  In 
fact,  any  ?u!d.ince  system  improvement 
would  probably  look  to  the  Soviets  as  lead- 
ing to  an  improved  first  strike  capability  and 
provide  impetus  for  raising  the  level  of 
the  arms  race  Furthermore,  there  Is  no  se- 
curity need  for  Improved  guidance  for  re- 
entry systems  If  we  are  only  building  a  deter- 
rent force  Our  present  systems  are  more  'h.an 
adequate  to  retaliate  against  urban  targets 
They  are  even  quite  adequate  to  destrov  the 
type  of  hard  target,  i.e  ,  steel  mills,  which 
Dr  John  Poster.  DDR&E,  on  August  5.  1969 
testified  as  a  justification  for  improved  MI'='V 
accuracy  '  One  should  remember  what  a  20 
KT  explosion  over  Nag?'akl  did  to  heavv  In- 
dustrial structures  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  half  a  mile  The  yield  of  V  S  MIRVs. 
even  for  the  Poseidon.  Is  several  times  that 
of    the   Nagasaki    bomb 

Thus,  we  would  strongly  recommend  'ha' 
the  ABRES  program  be  revised  to  eliminate 
any  development  aimed  at  improving  thp 
accuracy  of  US  MIRV  systems  This  would 
be  in  accord  with  President  Nixon's  own  pro- 
fessed objective  and  would  avoid  stimulat- 
ing the  arms  race  which.  In  the  long  run 
can  only  be  a  detriment  to  our  national 
security  This  might  Involve  a  saving  of  $5^1 
or  more  million  dollars  In  1972  alone  and 
possibly  greater  savings  in  future  years. 

Recommendations 

We  recommend  that  henceforth  the  US 
strategic  forces  program  be  geared  to  a  realis- 
tic evaluation  of  the  nature  and  timing  of 
the  threats  to  our  deterrent.  Premature  fund- 
ing can  only  lead  to  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures for  weapons  systems  which  may  never 
be  needed  or  are  designed  to  do  the  wrong 
Job  It  can  stimulate  the  arms  race,  forcing 
In  the  future  even  larger  outlays  for  further 
advanced  weapons  and  reducing  in  the  long 
run  U.S.  and  world  security.  We  must  stop 
being  stampeded  into  expanded  budgets  by 
alarms  over  Soviet  weapons  programs,  such 
as  the  new  large  silo  construction,  when  ma- 
ture analysis  will  show  no  new  and  perhaps 
a  decreased  threat. 

I  specifically  recommend  that: 

(a)  the  continued  Procurement  of  Minute- 
man  in  and  Mlnuteman  Force  Modernization 
be  cancelled  with  a  saving  of  $839  million 
FY  72  funds 

(b)  The  conversion  of  SLBMS  to  Poseidon 
Configuration  and  Continued  Procurement  of 
Poseidon  Missiles  be  deferred  in  FY  72  with 
a  reduction  of  up  to  $800  million  In  FY  72. 

(c)  The  further  research  on  advanced 
MIRV    guidance   systems    for    improved    ac- 
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curacy  be  halted  by  reducing  the  $87  mil- 
lion proposed  for  ABRES. 

Now  is  the  time  for  restraint  and  the  ex- 
ercise cf  leadership  on  the  road  toward  Im- 
proved security   through   arms   control. 
SALT 

Last  week  the  U.S.  and  USSR  Jointly  an- 
nounced that  they  "have  agreed  to  concen- 
trate this  year  on  working  out  an  agreement 
for  the  limitation  of  the  deployment  cf 
ABMs  ■  and  that  "together  with  concluding 
an  agreement  to  limit  ABMs  they  will  agree 
on  certain,  measures  with  respect  to  the  lim- 
itation of  offensive  strategic  weapons.  '  It  is 
a  welcome  announcement  after  18  months  of 
negotiation  during  which  the  arms  race  has 
accelerated  that  at  last  we  are  going  to  get 
down   to  concluding  a  specific  agreement. 

This  situation  provides  addltloral  reaso-is 
in  support  of  the  arguments  made  in  this 
testimony  In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  can  only  give  So\let  op- 
ponents of  arms  limitation;;  an  excuse  to  op- 
pose the  SALT  agreements  that  are  still 
closer  to  fulfl'.lmeit.  In  the  second  place, 
the  deployment  of  US.  MIRV  becomes  (  oten- 
tlally  especially  wasteful  if  ai;  airreemcnt 
on  ABM  Is  imminent  sines  the  MIRV  is  our 
answer  to  a  Soviet  ABM— an  ABM  which  no'v 
seems  especially  unllkelv  to  arise  bi-cause  It 
will  be  precluded  by  agreement  Third,  the 
irrjversible  deployment  of  US  MIRV  ter.ds 
to  make  agreements  on  MIRV  impossible.  Just 
when  there  is  a  greater  hope  that  the\  might 
succeed.  And  It  throws  away  our  bargaining 
chip  to  secure  a  halt  in  the  Soviet  MIRV 
program  by  making  our  MIRV  program  a 
fait  accompli  In  political  terms  also  an 
agreement  on  ABM  might  logically  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  US  Soviet  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  like  MIRV.  President  Nixon  has 
stated  that  this  preliminary  agreement  "v. ill 
create  more  favorable  conditions  for  future 
negotiations  to  limit  strategic  arms  " 

Thus  the  r.ew  SALT  possibilities  suggest. 
f"r  many  reasons  that  this  Committee 
should  escrow  the  MIRV  funds  until  the 
negotiating  situation   is  clarified   next   year 

Testimony  of  Marvin  L.  Goldbercer  on  the 
B-1  Bomber  and  Safegvard  ABM  Before 
THE  Defense  Si'bcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Appropriations  COMMrrrEE,  May  25, 

1971 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  appear  before  you 
to  transmit  my  views  on  the  continuing  evo- 
lution of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  and  on 
the  proposed  development  of  the  B-1  bomber. 
I  am  testifying  as  Vice-Chairman  and  Chair- 
man-EHect  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  and  my  statement  has  the  support 
of  the  Strategic  Weapons  Committee  of  the 
Federation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  I  have  been  Involved  with  stra- 
tegic weapon  considerations  for  many  years 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  the  Presidents  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee where,  as  a  member  of  that  group 
I  1965-€9)  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Weapons  Panel.  I  have  retained  an 
active  interest  in  the  area  In  connection  with 
my  Federation  work  and  am  quite  up  to 
date  on  classified  information. 

DISCUSSION    OF    THE    B-1     BOMBER 

The  B-1  bomber  is  being  proposed  by  the 
DOD  as  a  replacement  for  what  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  "aging"  B-52  strategic 
bomber  fleet.  The  B-52  has  proven  to  be 
very  youthful.  In  1969.  Secretary  Laird  said 
that  the  newest  model  B-52's  will  last  under 
projected  usage  until  sometime  early  in  the 
1980's  with  appropriate  modifications.  In 
fact,  it  seems  clear  that  the  B-52  lifetime 
could  be  extended  even  further  if  the  planes 
were   flown  less. 

The  B-1  bomber  was  called  in  1963  when 
I  was  chairman  of  the  DOD  Strategic 
Weapons  Panel,  the  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft    (AMSA).  The  concept  of  the 


plane  has  changed  very  little  In  the  Inter- 
vening years  It  is  a  plane  in  the  weight 
range  of  350-400,000  pounds  with  a  paylotid 
of  50-100,000  pounds  and  an  unrefueled 
range  of  6100  miles.  Its  armament  would 
consist  of  SRAM  (Short  Range  Attack  Mis- 
sile i.  SCAD  (Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy), 
and  BDM  (Bomber  Defense  Missile)  and  con- 
ventional nuclear  weapons.  It  will  have  elab- 
orate new  avionics.  Other  features  of  the 
plane  are  small  radar  cross  section  and  low 
Infrared  signature.  It  is  to  have  a  supersonic, 
high  altitude,  speed  of  Mach  2.5;  its  cruise 
and  low  altitude  penetration  speed  will  be 
about  Mach  0.85.  For  240  aircraft,  the  num- 
btr  usually  cited,  the  cost  including  RDT  & 
E.  and  ten  year  operating  costs  will  be  about 
$14  B  Each  plane  will  cost  $30  8  M.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  such  cost  estimates  are 
iisiially  low. 

This  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  advanced 
model  B-52's  which  have  an  unfueled  ran-^e 
up  to  12,500  miles  and  a  payload  of  75  000 
pounds.  Its  armament  Is  vin'uallv  the  same 
as  that  projected  for  the  B-1.  Its  shortcom- 
ings With  respect  to  the  B-i  are  its  much 
greater  lake-oif  distance,  absence  oi  a  high 
altitude  supersonic  capability.  40';  low'er 
speed  on  the  deck,  and  higher  infrared  .sig- 
nature (although,  in  the  supersonic  mode 
the  B  1  will  light  up  like  a  Christmas  tree). 
It  should  be  stated  that  if  the  B-52-G's  and 
Hs  were  refitted  with  advanced  turbo-fan 
engines  which  are  state  of  the  art.  essentially 
the  only  way  in  which  the  B-1  would  be 
superior  is  in  its  supersonic  mode,  a  dubious 
plus.  This  refitting  could  be  done  at  a  cost  of 
about  81  B. 

There  are  two  fundamental  problems  in 
connection  with  bomber  forces  One  is 
vulnerability  on  the  ground,  and  the  second 
is  the  capability  of  the  force  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defense  The  ability  of  the  B-I  lo 
escape  depressed  trajectory  submarine 
launched  missiles  is  only  marginally  superior 
to  that  of  the  B-52.  Since  a  large  fraction 
of  our  B-52s  can  be  put  into  the  air  In  less 
than  fifteen  minutes,  our  developing  missile 
launch  warning  systems  means  that  the 
B-52S  aren't  too  deficient  in  their  escape 
abilities  although,  to  be  sure,  the  B-1  will  be 
less  vulnerable. 

The  penetration  capabilities  of  the  two 
planes  are  difficult  to  compare  or  to  assess 
on  an  absolute  l>asls.  One  can  get  a  variety 
cf  estimates  about  what  fraction  of  B-52's 
could  penetrate  Soviet  air  defense.  The  So- 
viets have  built  a  massive  defensive  system 
with  great  depth  and  redundancy.  In  addi- 
tion to  various  families  of  surface  to  air 
(SAM'S)  systems,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  a  high  altitude  Interceptor 
with  down-looking  radar.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  tend  to  minimize  any  speed 
advantage  of  the  B  1  over  the  B-52.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  conviction  of  the  Air  Force, 
which  I  share,  that  a  bomber  attack  coordi- 
nated with  ICBM's  would  be  very  effective. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  however,  that 
even  though  bomijers  have  played  an  im- 
portant historical  role  In  our  strategic  force 
arsenal,  and  even  though  they  pose  a  fear- 
some threat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are 
no  longer  the  cornerstone  of  our  deterrent 
force.  An  attempt  to  restore  them  to  that 
role  by  building  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  or 
so  B-1  bombers  which  would  itself  conceiva- 
bly provide  an  adequate  deterrent  does  not 
make  sense  It  Is  significant  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  chosen  this  route,  even 
though  our  own  air  defense  is  far  less  formi- 
dable than  their  own. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  B-52 
actually  has  two  significant  advantages  over 
the  B-1  in  spite  of  its  having  only  subsonic 
capability.  These  both  derive  from  its  greater 
unrefueled  range  First,  the  B-52's  can  be 
flushed  and  loiter  for  a  considerable  period 
without  need  for  refueling  before  returning 
to  base  Second,  the  alert  force  can  actually 
make  the  whole  trip  to  target  and  to  escape 
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without  refueling.  The  B-1  force  requires 
a  much  mjre  elaborate  and,  of  course,  more 
vuli-.erable  tanker  fleet,  a  fact  usually  not 
emphasized  by  the  Air  Force. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  since  the  B-52  force 
will  last  at  least  into  the  early  1980's,  there 
:s  no  reason  other  than  nostalgia  to  embark 
at  this  time  on  the  creation  of  a  new  bomber 
force  of  what  is  really  a  marginally  superior 
product.  It  is  not  entirely  unlikely  that  a 
new  concept  of  an  airplane  like  the  C-5A. 
which  would  serve  as  a  highly  mobile  launch- 
ing platform  for  long  range  standoff  weapons, 
should  be  considered. 

discussion    of    ABM 

I  wish  now  to  turn  to  a  discussion  of 
ABM.  The  bomber  issue,  important  though 
it  may  be  for  its  ability  to  waste  large  sums 
of  money,  fades  into  insignificance  by  com- 
parison with  the  threat  to  mankind  posed 
bv  a  continuation  of  the  arms  race,  and  this 
is  paced  by  ABM. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  trying  to  convince  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  U.S. 
security  is  being  threatened  by  the  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  Soviet  strategic  forces. 
This  threat  has  been  used  as  the  principal 
justification  for  beginning  the  deployment 
of  the  so-called  Safeguard  ABM  system  to 
defend  our  Mlnuteman  force  of  1000  ICBM's 
In  hardened  silos.  The  auxiliary  roles  for  the 
system  (when  fully  deployed)  are  to  pro- 
vide a  light  area  defense  against  a  future 
Chinese  ICBM  threat,  to  afford  some  prot«c- 
tion  against  an  accidental  launch  of  a  mis- 
sile targeted  against  the  U.S..  and  to  help 
defend  our  bomber  force.  Another  and  per- 
haps over-riding  argument  for  Safeguard  has 
been  Its  role  as  a  'bargaining  chip"  In  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks   (SALT). 

A  very  large  number  of  highly  qualified 
scientists,  men  with  intimate  familiarity  with 
strategic  weapon  systems  and  full  access  to 
all  intelligence  information,  have  taken  sharp 
issue  in  Congressional  testimony  with  the 
threat  evaluation  presented  by  DOD  spokes- 
men. They  have  taken  an  even  stronger  posi- 
tion wH.h  respect  to  the  utter  inability  of  the 
Safeguard  system  Itself  to  have  any  bearing 
w  hatsoever  on  the  projected  threat,  let  alone 
the  actual  one.  Since  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  civilian  scientists  who  have  testified  in 
favor  of  Safeguard  have  almost  to  a  man 
avoided  talking  about  the  technical  capabil- 
ity of  the  system,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
they,  too.  concur  in  the  Judgment  that,  from 
a  scientific  standpoint,  Safeguard  Is  a  dis- 
aster, completely  useless  militarily. 

With  regard  to  the  SALT  bargaining  chip 
position,  I  would  like  to  say  the  following:  I 
am  not  a  Sovietologist  or  a  psychologist,  let 
alone  an  expert  on  Soviet  psychology.  But  it 
seems  only  common  sense  that  if  the  Soviets 
are.  in  fact,  twenty  feet  tall  and  are  rapldlj 
getting  to  the  point  where  they  actually 
threaten  our  security,  then  it  Is  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  have  a  ten  foot  yellow 
streak  down  their  backs  so  that  they  will  be 
frightened  by  our  construction  of  a  totally 
worthless  ABM  system.  The  Safeguard  ABM 
system,  and  please  note  the  emphasis  on  the 
word  Safeguard,  must  be  defended  on  Its  own 
merits.  If  its  only  purpose  Is  bluff,  lets  make 
it  out  of  wood  and  paper  mach^.  It  Is  time 
that  this  whole  charade  of  threat  and  irrele- 
vant response  Is  brought  to  an  end.  We  can 
no  longer  continue  the  kind  of  Irrationality 
which  feeds  the  arms  race  and  which,  at 
every  turn,  decreases  our  security. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  the 
threat  to  our  strategic  deterrent  forces.  The 
basic  premise  of  the  U.S.  deterrence  posture 
has  been  that  we  have  the  capability  to  ab- 
sorb a  first  strike  and  still  be  able  to  retali- 
ate and  inflict  unacceptable  damage  upon  an 
enemy.  Our  ability  to  do  this  and  the  cer- 
tainty In  the  mind  of  any  enemy  that  an  at- 
tack on  the  U.S.  means  suicide  is  the  name  of 
the  deterrence  game. 


We  have  Insured  our  deterrent  strategy 
by  the  creation  of  a  "triad"  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapon  systems:  The  Mlnuteman  force 
of  1000  ICBM's  and  54  Titan  missiles,  the 
SAC  bomber  force,  and  the  Polaris  submarine 
force  now  being  retrofitted  Into  the  Poseldon- 
MIRV  system.  It  has  until  recently  been 
our  policy  to  maintain  that  each  one  of  these 
three  Independent  forces  could  do  the  deter- 
rence Job  alone.  More  recently.  President 
Nixon  has  noted  that  while  each  force  Is 
capable  of  inflicting  a  high  level  of  damage, 
it  is  the  three  taken  together  that  provide 
us  with  an  unquestionable  capability  of 
unacceptable  damage.  It  is  consequently 
somewhat  surprising  how  often  the  argu- 
ment Is  made  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  striv- 
ing for  or  has  nearly  achieved  or  may  very 
well  soon  have  a  "first  strike"  capability.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  attempt  a  first 
strike  against  the  U.S.  without  suffering  es- 
sentially total  destruction  of  Its  own  civil- 
ization It  would  have  to  accomplish  the 
following:  The  simultaneous  and  nearly  to- 
tal destruction  of  both  Mlnuteman  and  SAC 
bombers,  and  destroy  the  polarls /Poseidon 
fleet  entirely  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Finally,  they  would  have  to  be  able  to  de- 
stroy virtually  all  surviving  missiles  or  air- 
planes headed  their  way.  This  Is  a  technical 
imjjosslblUty  now  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

There  Is  "no."  repeat  "no"  way  that  the 
bombers  and  missiles  can  be  struck  simul- 
taneously and  effectively.  The  problem  Is 
simply  a  geometrical  one.  We  know  Immedi- 
ately of  the  launch  of  a  Soviet  missile  at- 
tack on  Mlnuteman.  The  flight  time  is  30 
minutes.  The  alert  SAC  force  can  be  ■aushed 
In  less  than  15  minutes.  If  the  Soviets  were 
to  time  a  sub  launched  missile  attack  on 
bombers  (flight  time  lees  than  15  minutes) 
to  coincide  with  their  launch  against  Mln- 
uteman, the  latter  could  be  launched  after 
the  bombers  were  hit.  If  an  attempt  wen 
made  to  have  missiles  Impact  on  bomber 
and  Mlnuteman  bases  simultaneously,  the 
bombers  can  take  off  at  the  warning  of  the 
ICBM  launch.  It  would  appear  impossible 
to  have  simultaneous  launch  and  arrival  of 
weapons  of  sufficient  size,  accuracy,  and 
numbers  as  to  constitute  a  serious  threat 
to  our  land  based  forces.  There  la,  of  course, 
another  possibility  the  Soviets  must  con- 
sider: The  Mlnuteman  force  could  be 
launched  on  virarnlng  of  a  massive  ICBM  at- 
tack. I  am  not  advocating  such  a  dangerous 
policy,  but  It  Is  always  a  last  ditch  option 
an  enemy  cannot  ignore. 

But  this  is  only  the  easy  part  of  the  Soviet 
problem.  There  Is  the  invulnerable  Polaris,/ 
Poseidon  fleet.  In  dealing  with  that  element 
of  our  deterrent,  the  Soviets  could  not  be 
content  with  trailing  and  killing  a  few  subs. 
This  Is  not  an  anti-submarine  warfare  prob- 
lem of  the  conventional  variety.  The  Polarls 
fieet  must  be  destroyed  simultaneously  and 
totally.  We  cannot  predict  how  long  the 
Polaris  fleet  will  remain  Invulnerable  to  such 
an  attack.  Speculations  as  to  what  develop- 
ments might  occur  In  the  next  decades  such 
as  "making  the  seas  transparent"  can  be 
countered  by  a  variety  of  means. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  20  April  1971,  Dr.  W.  K. 
H.  Panofsky  outlined  In  great  detail  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  to 
Mlnuteman.  He  points  out  that  the  current 
force  of  300  SS-9  missiles  at  present  threat- 
ens only,  at  most,  the  same  number  of  Min- 
utemen.  There  Is  no  firm  evidence  at  present 
of  a  true  MIRV  (Multiple  Independently 
Targeted  Reentry  Vehicle)  capability.  One 
can  only  speculate  about  when  such  MIRVs 
win  appear  or  when  the  more  numerous 
SS-l's  might  be  upgraded  Into  silo  killers  or 
whether  the  current  fiurry  of  Soviet  hole 
dlgg^lng  is  the  precursor  of  a  new  system  or 
what  have  you.  One  simply  cannot  predict 
when  the  danger  to  Mlnuteman  will,  in  our 
Judgment,  become  unacceptable.  Much  de- 


pends on  what  we  consider  Is  the  number  of 
surviving  Minutemen  we  "need."  I  shall  re- 
turn to  this  point  shortly  In  connection  with 
the  Safeguard  mission  of  Mlnuteman  de- 
fense. 

We  have  become  numb  to  the  sheer  power 
that  resides  In  our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
One  single  Poseidon  boat  constitutes  the 
third  greatest  nuclear  pov«r  In  the  world! 
A  single  Poseidon  with  160  warhetuls  in  It- 
self constitutes  a  deterrent  to  any  rational 
enemy.  Fifty  Mlnuteman  III  missiles  con- 
stitute a  similarly  awesome  threat.  T\ie  full 
Poseidon  fleet  will  carry  5.000  warheads.  In 
my  opinion,  there  has  never  been  an  ade- 
quate study  of  the  consequences  of  a  full 
scale  nuclear  attack.  All  estimates  of  death 
and  destruction,  horribly  large  as  they  are. 
are  surely  underestimates. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  role  of  ABM  In  the 
strategic  picture  and  of  Safeguard  In  parti- 
cular. The  decision  by  the  U.S.  to  proceed 
with  the  development  and  deployment  of 
MIRV  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Soviets  would  deploy  a  massive  ABM  sys- 
tem and  that  reentry  vehicles  themselves 
were  the  ultimate  decoy  or  penetration  aid. 
The  size  of  the  force  was  based  on  a  "worst 
csise"  projection.  As  it  turns  out.  the  Soviet 
ABM  never  materialized.  The  absence  of  sub- 
stantial ABM  makes  a  first  strike  by  the 
Soviet  Union  totally  unrealistic.  The  token 
deploT^nent  around  Moscow  is  not  a  serious 
threat  to  our  deterrent.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
had  a  fantastic  effect  on  us  as  has  the  so- 
called  Tallin  air  defense  system. 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  has 
motivated  the  Soviet  Union  to  press  for- 
ward with  their  deployment  of  such  a  large 
number  of  land  based  ICBM's.  They  have 
now  about  1500.  We  are  certainly  over -de- 
terred by  this  force  since  we  have  no  ABM 
either.  We  have  talked  about  deploying  one 
for  about  12  years,  however.  Although  we 
would  like  to  understand  how  the  Soviets 
view  their  o-wn  deterrent  capability,  the  Im- 
portant fact  Is  that  our  deterrent  Is  not 
threatened  by  their  large  ICBM  force  nor 
by  their  growing  submarine  forces,  as  we 
have  discussed  above. 

■What,  then,  Is  the  use  of  Safeguard?  To 
destroy  all  but  50  Minutemen,  should  we  sit 
out  such  an  attack,  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  put  off  the  order  of  a  two  thousand  RV's 
into  the  attack,  even  If  we  assign  a  relia- 
bility or  kill  factor  probabUlty  to  each  RV 
as  high  as  80'v.  In  the  face  of  such  an 
attack.  Safeguard  contributes  virtually 
nothing.  I  cannot  go  Into  this  In  detail  be- 
cause of  security  classifications,  but  I  pre- 
sume the  Committee  Is  familiar  with  the 
argument.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  Dr.  Panofsky :  "The  protection 
offered  by  Safeguard  for  the  Minuteman 
Force  is  negligible.  Even  If  Safeguard  func- 
tions prefectly.  It  offers  significant  protec- 
tion to  Minuteman  only  over  a  very  narrow 
band  of  threats;  If  the  threat  continues  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  It  can  technically.  Safe- 
guard Is  obsolete  before  deployed;  If  the 
threat  levels  off.  Safeguard  Is  not  needed. 
For  Safeguard  to  have  any  significant  effec- 
tiveness at  all  In  protecting  Mlnuteman.  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  "tailor"  their  threat 
to  correspond  to  it." 

There  have  been  other  arguments  put  fortn 
In  favor  of  Safeguard,  namely  the  antl-Chlna 
mission  and  protection  against  accidental 
launch.  Congress  wisely  rejected  the  area 
defense  concept  involved  in  the  defense 
against  the  Chinese  threat.  We  certainly 
have  a  deterrent,  if  not  first  strike  capabUlty 
against  China  and  will  have  for  many  years. 
In  addition,  deployment  of  an  area  defense 
might  cause  the  Soviets  to  worry  about  their 
own  deterrent  and  thus  lead  to  further  es- 
calation of  their  strategic  forces.  The  utility 
of  the  area  defense  against  accidents  is  du- 
bious. It  would  have  to  be  a  very  special 
accident,  without  decoys  or  other  penetration 
devices  to  be  effective;  furthermore,  an  un- 
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realistic  degree  of  readiness  would  have  to  be 
assumed. 

We  conclude  that  the  only  marginal  mis- 
sion for  Safeguard  Is  Mlnuteman  defense 
and,  as  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  for  Safeguard  for 
FY  1971  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (of  which  I  was  a  member)  reported  to 
the  Secretary  on  27  January  1970: 

"If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  de- 
fined to  be  to  protect  Mlnuteman.  Phase  II  A 
as  defined  in  March  1969  should  not  proceed. 
Instead,  a  dedicated  system  for  active  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman  should  replace  or.  If  the 
need  for  the  MSR  Is  proved,  augment  Phase 
11  A." 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  taking  this 
proposal  seriously  and  Is  recommending 
spending  $65  M  in  FY  72  to  develop  proto- 
types for  such  a  dedicated  hard  site  defense. 
I  heartUy  endorse  this  effort  since  such  a 
defense  could  extend  the  effective  lifetime  of 
Mlnuteman  in  the  face  of  a  much  greater 
spread  of  potential  Soviet  threats  and  at 
much  lower  cost  than  Safeguard.  The  fero- 
ciously exDensive  and  vulnerable  missile  site 
radar  (MSR).  the  true  weak  link  of  Safe- 
guard, surely  would  be  eliminated.  If  the 
MSR  were  In  any  sense  needed,  it  would  again 
be  an  Achilles  heel  If  it  is  not  necessary  or 
Is  redundant,  we're  wasting  money. 

Now  we  come  to  the  serious  question  of 
what  type  of  deployment  decisions  should 
be  made  now  and  In  the  near  future.  I  feel 
that  Safeguard  defense  of  Mlnuteman  is  a 
total  waste  of  money  and  that  the  system 
should  not  be  allowed  to  evolve.  Soviet  fear. 
If  any.  about  Safeguard  must  center  on  the 
view  that  it  will  eventually  develop  into  an 
urban-ludustrial  defense:  this  could  further 
stimulate  the  arms  race.  The  present  threat 
does  not  warrant  a  deployment  on  a  true 
hard  site  defense  even  If  we  were  technically 
capable  of  making  the  decision  now. 

The  most  effective  way  to  insure  our  de- 
terrent would  be  to  reach  an  agreement  at 
SALT  to  eliminate  (or  limit  to  a  minimal 
value)  ABM. 

I  want  to  explain  why  this  is  so.  Every 
surprise  attack  scenario  ever  invented  for  a 
Soviet  surprise  attack  assumes  that  the  So- 
viet* will  use  an  ABM  to  shoot  down  these 
incoming  offensive  weapons  which  the  at- 
tack could  not  locate  and  destroy.  This  In- 
cludes, especially,  our  Polaris  force  of  sea- 
based  weapons. 

Therefore,  without  aiKABM,  no  first  strike 
Is  possible,  and  our  missile  deterrent  would 
be  assured  of  effectiveness.  By  contrast  to  the 
effecUveness  of  an  ABM  agreement  preclud- 
ing, or  sharply  limiting  ABMs.  the  use  of  an 
ABM  to  protect  some  Mlnuteman  missiles 
would  have  only  minor  effectiveness  in  en- 
suring our  deterrent. 

Federation  of  American  Scientists  Testi- 
mony Betore  the  Defense  SuBcoMMrrrEE 
OF  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  V  S 
Senate 

(By  Dr.  George  B.  Klstiakowsky) 
Mr.  Chairman  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions of  Bomber  Defense  and  of  the  Under- 
sea Long-Range  MissUe  System.  The  posi- 
tions that  I  shall  present  are  agreed  positions 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
which  I  share  They  have  been  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation 
Including  its  Chairman.  Herbert  P.  York; 
Vice  Chairman.  Marvin  L.  Ooldberger,  who 
is  here  today:  Professor  Lincoln  Wolfeiisteln 
of  Michigan:  Dr  Leonard  Rodberg  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies:  Director,  Jeremy 
J.  Stone;  Professor  John  Rasmussen  of  Yale; 
Professor  George  W  Rathjens.  and  Professor 
Lee  Grodzlns  of  MIT  Since  these  two  weap- 
ons systems  are  strategic  the  positions  have 
been  approved  by  the  Federation's  Strategic 
Weapons  Committee,  chaired  by  Herbert  Sco- 
vllle,  Jr ,  who  is  also  here  today  and  in- 
cluding Dr.  Goldberger  and  Dr.  Morton  H. 
Halpern  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
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Does  it  make  sense  to  purchase  a  defense 
of  cities  against  Soviet  bombers,  when  a 
national  decision  has  been  taken  that  a 
defense  of  cities  against  Soviet  missiles  is 
Impossible? 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  shall,  for 
completeness  sake,  mention  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent purposes  which  an  air  defense  system 
might  serve.  But  one  should  be  fully  aware 
that  the  system  being  requested  by  the  Air 
Force  fits  only  one  of  them — that  of  defend- 
ing the  Nation  s  cities  against  Soviet  bomb- 
ers. It  raises  the  question  with  which  I  have 
entitled  these  remarks:  Does  it  make  sense 
to  purchase  a  defense  of  cities  against  Soviet 
bombers,  when  a  national  decision  has  been 
taken  that  a  defense  of  cities  against  Soviet 
missiles  Is  impossible?  The  question  answers 
itself.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  buy  the 
AW  ACS  air  defense  system  if  this  is  indeed 
the  purpose  of  buying  it  as  we  believe  it  is. 
Let  us  now  consider  several  possible  ra- 
tionales for  continental  bomber  defense. 

PURPOSE    l:     FACADE    DEFENSE 

Here  the  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
bombers  from  getting  a  "free  ride."  to  "com- 
plicate" the  Soviet  bomber  penetration  prob- 
lem, and  to  avoid  our  own  feeling  of  being 
"naked"  against  the  Soviet  bomber  threat. 
This  is.  In  our  view,  the  posture  in  which 
the  country  has  been  for  most  of  the  last 
decade  The  SAGE-BUIC  bomber  defense  has 
been  in  existence  and  operation,  but  it  has 
been  no  secret  that  a  small  number  of  Soviet 
missiles  could  disrupt  its  effectiveness. 

PURPOSE    II.    DEFEND    AMERICAN    AGAINST    FULL- 
SCALE    ATTACKS    BY    SOVIET    BOMBERS 

In  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy 
a  defense  against  bombers  that  could  not 
be  destroyed  in  an  initial  missile  attack.  The 
bomber  defense  would  have  to  be  effective  far 
beyond  the  U.S.  borders  because  the  Soviet 
Union  might  buy  a  very  fast  (supersonic) 
plane  or  long-range  stand-off  missiles. 

The  Projected  Air  Force  program  seems 
to  be  designed  to  have  these  characteristics. 
With  AWACS.  comniand  and  control  of  in- 
terceptors is  put  in  the  air.  A  new.  fast  inter- 
ceptor arising  from  a  modified  F-14  or  P-15 
would  seek  out  incoming  bombers. 

PLTIPOSE    III.    COAST    GUARD    OF    THE    AIR 

Here  the  purpose  is  to  survey  U.S.  air- 
space and  to  announce  unauthorized  entry 
into  U.S.  airspace.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
maintain  the  capability  to  destroy  large 
numbers  of  incoming  aircraft. 

PURPOSE    IV.    N-TH    COUNTRY    BOMBER    ATTACKS 

For  this  purpose,  parts  of  the  existing 
SAGE-BUIC  bomber  defense  might  be  main- 
tained for  defense  against  bombers  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  or,  conceivably, 
against  attacks  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  For 
this  purpose,  we  would  not  need  to  fear  wide- 
scale  disruption  of  the  bomber  defenses. 

Facade  defense  seems  vcasteful 
The  Federation  opposes  the  idea  of  a  Fa- 
cade Defense.  The  Defense  Department  does 
seem  to  have  conceded  that  the  SAGE-BUIC 
bomber  defense  is,  indeed,  a  facade  as  an  anti- 
Soviet  defense. 

Bomber  defense  tctthout  a  city  missile  de- 
fense IS  like  a  chain  icith  a  missing  link 
The  Federation  also  opposes  Purpose  II. 
the  bomber  defense  designed  to  protect  pop- 
ulation against  full-scale  Soviet  bomber  at- 
tack. We  reason,  as  the  melhaphor  goes,  that 
a  'chain  is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest  link" 
The  major  threat  facing  the  United  States, 
and  the  weakest  link  in  our  defense,  con- 
cerns Soviet  missiles.  By  themselves,  Soviet 
missiles  can  devastate  this  country.  And  the 
extent  to  which  our  country  is  devastated 
by  these  missiles  can  be  determined  by  the 
Soviet  Union — unilaterally — by  building 
more  or  fewer  missiles. 

An  effective  bomber  defense  would  be  very 
expensive,  necessarily  involving  AWACS, 
and  the  Over-the-Horizon  Backscatter  radar 


and  a  new  air  defense  Interceptor.  In  1969 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin 
argued  that  a  ten  year  cost  estimate  of 
AWACS  F-106X  would  be  $12.1  billion,  and 
related  SAM-D  missile  interceptors,  if  de- 
sired, could  cost  another  $2.5  billion.  Pro- 
fessional studies  of  high-risk  electronic 
systems  of  this  kind  always  suggest  the  like- 
lihood of  cost-overruns  of  200 '1^  or  300%. 
In  short,  ten  year  costs  for  a  bomber  de- 
fense that  proposes  to  be  effective  would 
be  a  few  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Still  worse,  the  bomber  defense  might  not 
work  at  all.  AWACS  is  definitely  a  high- 
risk  electronic  project  and  low  performance 
in  such  systems  is  common. 

Even  if  the  system  worked  from  an  elec- 
tronics point  of  view,  the  Soviet  might  be 
able  to  neutralize  it  with  countermeasures. 
For  example,  an  excellent  question  of  Sena- 
tor Peter  H.  Dominick's  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Hearings  revealed  last 
year  that  AWACS  might  not  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  decoys  and  bombers  if  the 
Soviets  bought  a  sophisticated  penetration 
aid  such  as  our  proposed  SCAD. 

In  the  1968  Status  of  U.S.  Strategic  Power 
hearings  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee.  Dr.  Harold  Brown — then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force— mentioned  a  fifth 
rather  esoteric  rationale  for  bomber  defense 
He  argued  that  if  U.S.  air  defenses  were 
"very  weak."  the  Soviet  Union  might  use 
their  missiles  to  "disrupt  the  launch  of  our 
retaliatory  forces  until  their  bombers  could 
arrive"  and  destroy  "most  of  our  remaining 
weapons."  The  Russians  would  have  to  be 
crazy  to  try  this  and  this  argument  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  existence  of  Polaris 
submarines.  It  Is  significant  that  Dr.  Brown 
argues  that  the  Soviets  "cannot  succeed" 
in  a  first  strike  and  explains  why  without 
any  reference  whatsoever  to  our  bomber  de- 
fenses. Indeed.  If  the  security  of  our  retali- 
atory weapons  depended  critically  on  our 
bomber  defenses,  the  Nation  would  be  In 
serious  danger. 

Dr.  Brown  also  argued  that  the  absence  of 
air  defense  would  permit  the  Soviet  Union 
to  "feel  free"  to  use  all  Its  missiles  on  our 
retaliatory  forces,  counting  on  Its  bombers 
to  attack  our  cities.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
can  do  that  anyway. 

FAS  supports  Coast  Guard  of  the  air 
capability 

We  support  the  notion.  Purpose  ni,  of 
maintaining  the  "Coast  Guard  of  the  Air" 
capability  which  we  believe  would  save  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  a  year  over  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  present  system. 
Tactical    AWACS    questioned 

If  the  Committee  concludes  that  AWACS 
Is  not  a  desirable  purchase  for  strategic  de- 
fense, It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  very 
same  system  is  necessarily  the  best  possibil- 
ity for  tactical  purposes.  After  all.  in  local 
wars.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  our 
command  and  control  off  the  ground.  In 
local  wars,  it  is  irrational  to  put  airplanes 
that  cost  $40  or  $50  million  each  over  enemy 
territory. 

This  is  not  a  time  in  American  history 
when  we  can  afford  to  buy  unnecessary 
weapons.  Today  our  domestic  needs  are  not 
simply  another  priority  but  a  threat  to  th« 
maintenance  of  domestic  tranquility. 

In  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  bomber 
defense.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  an  exchange  between  Senator  William 
Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Charles 
Schultze.  the  former  Director  of  the  Budget, 
before   the  Joint   Economic   Committee; 

Chairman  Proxmire  Let  me  ask  you,  why 
were  the  bad  deol.sions  not  ferreted  out  as 
the  defense  budget  went  through  the  review 
process  in  White  House  deliberations? 

Mr.  Schultze.  Let's  take  the  example  of 
the  new  proposed  so-called  AWACS  system, 
which  Is  a  complex  downward-looking  radar 
for  a  new  continental  eJr  defense  system. 
I  do  not  remember   the  specifics  of  it  very 
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well,  but  I  do  recall  when  It  was  proposed 
It  was  looked  at  very  carefully  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  you  will  find  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  when  you  compare  variotis  air  de- 
fenses It  turns  out  this  system  Is  about  the 
best  you  can  get,  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

If  you  compare  a  number  of  alternatives, 
it  is  more  effective  at  slightly  lower  cost  than 
most.  And  this  kind  of  thing  the  Budget 
Bureau  did  look  very  carefully  at. 

Quite  frankly,  however,  what  we  did  not 
look  at  so  closely  loas,  do  you  need  an  air 
defense  system  of  this  magnitude  at  all? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  did  not  look  at 
It,  you  say? 

Mr.  Schultze.  Well,  those  are  the 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  question  was 
never  brought  out,  was  It? 

Mr.  Schultze.  They  did  not  get  looked  at 
that  way.  June,  1969.  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee Hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Executive  Branch  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  ask  Itself  the  funda- 
mental "why?"  questions  about  bomber  de- 
fense or  many  other  weapon  systems.  This 
Is  one  important  reason  why  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  is  appealing  to  your 
Committee  to  ask  these  questions. 
ULMS 
If  you  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  threat 
againsrt  which  you  are  seeking  protection, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  freeze  upon  the 
design  of  the  weapon  system  proposed  to 
counter  that  threat. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  ULMS,  we 
are  faced  with  the  following  problem.  We  do 
not  know  whether  a  future  threat  to  Polaris 
will  emerge  from  a  new  method  of  detecting 
them,  from  methods  of  trailing  them,  from 
methods  of  destroying  them  without  locating 
them,  or  what.  Therefore  we  do  not  know 
whether  a  replacement  for  Polaris  should  be: 
(a I  quieter;  (b»  faster;  (c)  with  longer  range 
missiles;  (di  made  of  different  materials; 
(ei  smaller;  (f  i  larger;  or  what.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
freeze  on  a  design  prematurely.  The  ULMS 
submarines  would  be  very  expensive.  If  we 
are  not  careful,  we  could  build  an  expensive 
replacement  for  Polaris  and  then  find  out 
that  It  was  as  vulnerable  to  whatever  threats 
faced  Polaris  as  Polaris. 

For  example,  ULMS  Is  usually  Justified  as 
having  longer  range  missiles  than  Polaris. 
But  the  threat  most  often  mentioned  In 
connection  with  Polaris  is  the  possibility — 
which  we  do  not  consider  very  plausible — 
that  Polaris  submarines  was  the  threat,  what 
good  would  it  do  to  build  a  new  submarine 
with  longer  range  missiles?  In  answer  to  this, 
some  respond  that  the  ULMS  submarine 
could  be  stationed  In  our  continental  waters 
where  other  submarines  could  not  follow. 
But  if  we  want  missiles  In  continental  waters, 
why  build  an  ocean  going  submarine?  This  Is 
Just  an  example,  but  It  Illustrates  the 
problem. 

At  the  moment,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
potential  long  term  threat  to  Polaris  Is  un- 
known since  there  Is  no  foreseeable  tech- 
nology which  could  neutralize  this  Polaris  or 
Poseidon  deterrent  force.  However,  If  a 
danger  arises.  It  could  come  from  two  general 
developments.  ABM's  and  ASW.  For  an  ABM 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  Poseidon,  It  would 
have  to  be  able  to  deal  with  a  minimum  of 
several  thousand  warheads  which  could  be 
concentrated  on  a  relatively  few  Soviet  tar- 
gets. It  would  be  a  tremendous  problem  for 
the  defense  to  overcome  such  simple  satura- 
tion tactics.  Other  countermeasures  would 
undoubtedly  also  be  effective. 

In  principle,  the  ABM  might  be  designed 
to  destroy  the  Poseidon  missile  and  Its  war- 
heads shortly  after  launch  and  before  the 
Individual  warheads  had  time  to  separate. 
But  this,  too,  presents  awesome  problems 
since  the  defense  Interceptor  would  have  to 
destroy  Its  targets  within  a  few  minutes  of 
their  launch  and  as  far  away  as  2.500  miles 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  If  technically 


feasible,  such  a  system  would  be  extra- 
ordinarily expensive  and  would  require  long 
lead  times  for  development  and  deployment, 
thus  providing  ample  opportunities  to  de- 
velop   countermeasures. 

The  problems  in  creating  an  ASW  system 
which  could  neutralize  the  Polaris-Poseidon 
system  appear  extremely  difficult  for  the  So- 
viets. These  submarines  can  operate  over  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  of  open  ocean  on  all 
sides  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  might  become 
possible,  for  the  Soviets  to  locate  and  track 
a  single  submarine  and  destroy  It  coincident 
with  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  U.S.  con- 
tinent. But  It  seems  an  almost  inconceivable 
task,  with  foreseeable  technology,  to  de- 
stroy about  30  submarines  simultaneously; 
this  Is  the  number  which  might  be  found  on 
station  at  one  time.  The  U.S.  has  over  many 
years  spent  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  on  ASW 
and  does  not  even  approach  such  a  capability. 
The  Soviets  are  well  behind  the  U.S.  in 
this  field  and  have  for  geographic  reasons 
alone  a  much  more  difficult  task.  They  do  not 
control  the  land  masses  adjacent  to  many 
ocean  areas,  thus  complicating  tremendously 
the  deployment  of  a  detection  and  tracking 
system. 

Even  if  by  some  technological  break- 
through it  were  possible  to  make  the  oceans 
transparent  so  that  submarines  could  be 
continuously  located,  and  this  Is  most  un- 
likely. It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some 
mechanism  for  destroying  all  the  submarines 
at  a  given  moment.  After  all.  the  atmosphere 
is  transparent  to  radars,  but  no  one  has  any 
Idea  of  how  to  destroy  bombers  on  air  alert  or 
how  to  build  an  ABM  system  which  could 
provide  protection  to  the  populations.  For 
the  Soviets  to  deploy  attack  submarines  or 
surface  craft  so  that  they  could  destroy  all 
these  U.S.  submarines  at  a  specific  Instant 
would  seem  virtually  Impossible.  A  wide 
variety  of  countermeasures  against  such  tac- 
tics would  be  available  to  U.S.  forces.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviets  cannot  rely  on  killing 
Polaris  submarines  with  ICBS  since  the  subs 
could,  at  normal  cruising  speeds,  move  out 
of  the  lethal  area  around  the  aiming  point 
during  the  time  of  flight  of  the  missile.  All 
these  factors  combine  to  lead  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  our  Polaris  de- 
terrent fleet  will  not  be  threatened  In  the 
coming  decade  and  probably  not  In  the  next 
as  well.  The  Soviets  might  develop  a  partially 
effective  ASW  defense  In  the  restricted  wa- 
ters in  the  neighborhood  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  but 
not  In  the  open  oceans.  The  U.S.  would  have 
ample  warning  to  take  counteraction  if  it 
saw  such  a  capability  developing. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  SLBM  force  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  U.S.  deterrent,  and  since 
secure  submarine  missiles  tend  to  stabilize 
the  strategic  balance.  It  Is  prudent  to  carry 
out    research    on    new    submarine    systems 
which  might  have  decreased  vulnerability  In 
the  event  that  some  relevant  technological 
breakthroughs  will  occur  In  the  distant  fu- 
ture. However,  at  the  moment,  the  nature  of 
the  threat  Is  still  unknown  so  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  premature  to  build  any  actual  sub- 
marines. We  do  not  even  know  whether  the 
new  system  should  be  designed  to  overcome 
ABM  or  ASW  or  both.   The  design   criteria 
could  vary  radically  for  one  or  the  other.  For 
example.  If  It  were  ABM  then  the  number 
of  missiles  and  warheads  and  their  Inflight 
Invulnerability  to  nuclear  explosions  are  the 
critical  factors.  If  It  were  ASW,  then  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  submarines,  their  quietness,  re- 
duced acoustic  reflectivity  and  the  ability  to 
operate  over  wider  ocean  areas  and  rest  on 
the  bottom  at  great  depths  appear  most  im- 
portant.   These    latter    factors    argue    for 
(Smaller,    perhaps    faster    submarines,    with 
fewer  missiles  having  longer  range   and   If 
necessary  lower   payload  while   the   former 
argue  for  bigger  submarines  with  many  large 
payload  missiles.  Even  If  the  decision  were 
that  the  ULMS  design  should  b«  optimised 
against  an  ASW  threat,  which  would  aeem 


Ukely  since  there  are  other  ways  of  dealing 
with  ABM's  than  building  new  submarines, 
there  will  be  many  trade-offs  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  developing  ASW  threat, 
which  Is  presently  only  a  speculation  in  the 
eyes  of  U.S.  planners. 

Recomme-nded  ULMS  program 
In  light  of  the  preceding,  it  is  clearly  pre- 
mature to  freeze  on  an  ULMS  design  In  the 
near   future.    The    potential    threat    neither 
requires  such  speed  nor  permits  firm  deci- 
sions on  the  nature  of  the  system.  The  Ad- 
ministration  projjosal    for   trade-off   studies 
would  seem  to  recognize  this,  but  the  budg- 
eting of  $110   million   for   FY   '72   and   the 
reference   to  submarine   and  facility   design 
might  Indicate  a  freezing  on  the  nature  of 
the  system  which  would  not  be  warranted 
at  this  time.  This  fear  Is  further  supported 
by  Secretary  Laird's  statements  over  the  past 
year  on  the  need  to  make  "tough"  and  "ex- 
pensive"   decisions   within   the   next   twelve 
months.  There  are  reports  that  ULMS  will 
be  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Polaris 
and    carry    50 '"r    more    large    missiles    with 
MHfVrs.      It      Is     hoped      that      the      Navy 
Is     not     prematurely     extending     Its     out- 
dated    and     costly      philosophy      of     large 
battleships     and     large     carriers     to     large 
submarines.  ULMS  could  become  another  ex- 
ample  of   rushing   Into   costly   programs   to 
react   to   an   Imaginary  threat  Just   because 
more  advanced  technology  appears  to  be  p>os- 
slble.  Instead  of  preparing  to  deploy  new  sub- 
marines, we  should  prosecute  research  and 
development   on   a   broad   front,  small  sub- 
marines as  well  as  large,  so  that  if  a  threat 
should   actually  develop   we  would  be   in   a 
better  position  to  respond  to  It  In  good  time 
instead  of  concentrating  on  a  threat  which 
never  arises.   A  point   worth   noting  is  that 
any    new    longer   range    missile    which    may 
come    out    of    the    recommended    program 
should    be    compatible    with    existing    plat- 
forms if  at  all  possible  so  that  it  would  not 
be  used  as  a  pretext  for  asking  for  the  de- 
ployment of  new  model  submarines. 
Summary 
( 1 )  The  commencement  of  a  construction 
and   deployment   program   for   ULMS  Is   not 
required  at  this  time  by  any  foreseeable  risk 
to  the  U.S.  Polaris — Poseidon  deterrent  force. 
To   undertake   such    a    program    now    might 
only  result   in   expensive  outlays   for  a  sys- 
tem optimized  against  the  wrong  theat. 

(21  Research  and  development  should  bo 
continued  on  advanced  missile  submarine 
systems  on  a  broad  front  so  that  the  U.S 
v^ould  be  able  to  deal  with  any  specific  threat 
If  It  should  develop.  This  should  Include 
small,  as  well  as  large,  submarines.  The  pro- 
posed $110  million  FY  '72  budget  Item  for 
ULMS  should  be  reviewed  In  detail  to  see 
If  It  Is  warranted  In  the  light  of  the  lack  of 
requirement  to  construct  new  submarines 
In  the  near  future. 

Statement  or  Leslhe  H.  Gelb  on  U.S.  Navy 
Carriers  Before  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  May  25,   1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished   members  of 
the  Subcommittee:  It  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  testify  before  you  on  the  subject  of 
United  States  Naval  attack  carriers  and  car- 
rier task  forces. 

I  have  not  come  to  say  that  the  carrier  has 
become  the  dinosaur  of  the  seas,  like  the 
battleship — too  large  and  unwieldy  to  sur- 
vive. The  carrier  still  has.  I  believe,  an  Im- 
jxjrtant,  although  more  limited  role  In  the 
foreseeable  American  arsenal. 

In  FY  1972,  the  President  plans  to  operate 
thirteen  attack  carriers  (CVA's)  with  escorts 
and  asBociated  ships  at  a  very  rough  cost  of 
$600  million  for  each  carrier  task  force  and 
three  anti-submarine  carriers  (CVS's)  with 
associated  ships  at  a  very  rough  cost  of  $300 
million  per  carrier  group  including  procure- 
ment and  R.  tc  D.  This  would  mean  a  dlstrl- 
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butlon  of  two  carriers  forward  deployed  for 
European-Middle  Eaat  contingencies  backed 
up  by  four  carriers  In  reserve  and  three  car- 
riers forward  deployed  for  Pacific  contingen- 
cies with  six  carriers  In  reserve,  and  one 
strategic  reserve. 

The  President's  FY  1972  budget  contains 
no  request  for  a  new  attack  carrier  (CVAN- 
70  at  an  estimated  procurement  cost  of  $860 
million)  Yet,  as  you  know,  there  are  many 
decisions  for  you  In  this  budget  which  relate 
to  carriers:  naval  manpower  ceilings,  48  P- 
14's  at  a  cost  of  $1,034  bUllon,  S-3A  ASW 
aircraft  production  at  a  cost  of  $373  mUllon, 
one  nuclear  escort  (DLGN)  at  $209.2  million, 
seven  destroyers  (DD963)  at  $599.2  million, 
one  logistics  ship  (AOR)  at  $56.5  million, 
and  three  rescue  and  salvage  ships  (ATS) 
at  $83  million. 

Also,  as  you  know.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  has  said  that  he  Is  convinced 
that  we  ■will  require  construction  of  an 
addlUonal  nucdear  powered  carrier  for  the 
Navy  to  ensure  adequate  attack  carrier  ca- 
pabilities for  the  1980's  and  beyond." 

Almost  all  Navy  budget  decisions  of  a  gen- 
eral purpose  force  character  relate  more  or 
less  directly  to  aircraft  carriers. 

As  your  Subcommittee  has  been  doing,  the 
most  sensible  way  to  decide  each  carrier  and 
earner-related  Issue  is  to  look  at  the  broader 
Issues  upon  which  they  depend: 

The  total  number  of  carriers  required,  and 
beyond  that  to 

The  total  number  of  tactical  air  sorties  re- 
quired In  all  theaters,  and  beyond  this  to 

The  range  of  contingencies  In  which  car- 
riers can  and  should  be  employed. 

My  statement  will  focus  on  the  latter  Issue, 
namely  on  the  Htuations  in  which  the  Navy 
proposes  to  use  carriers  and  on  the  feasibility 
of  using  earners  In  such  situations. 

Three  basic  contingencies  '■  will  be  con- 
sidered: il)  conventional  war  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  Including  war  at  sea;  (2)  all  other 
conventional  wars:  and  (3)  crisis  diplomacy. 
These  contingencies  wUl  be  discussed,  where 
relevant,  in  terms  of  the  four  basic  carrier 
missions :  1 1 1  producing  tactical  air  sorties 
against  land  targets:  (2i  attacking  enemy 
surface  ships;  (3i  attacking  enemv  subma- 
rines: and  (4)   defending  the  carrier. 

What  I  will  be  saying,  then,  will  be  largely 
a  matter  of  Judgment,  not  an  assertion  of 
objectivity.  My  hope  Is  that  through  the 
presentation  of  another  point  of  view  issues 
and  questions  can  be  raised  for  your  con- 
sideration ' 

CONVENTIONAL   WAB   AND   WAR   AT  SKA    WrPH 
THE     SOVIET     UNION 

By  Virtually  everyone's  estimate,  con- 
ventional war  and  war  at  sea  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  extremely  remote.  But.  war  usually 
seems  remote  prospectively  and  inevitable 
retrospectively.  What  little  we  know  of  the 
Soviet  power  structure  and  internal  strug- 
gles can  give  us  no  confidence  that  Its  lead- 
ers necessarily  will  eschew  the  use  of  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  sum. 
we  must  continue  to  plan  and  buy  forces  for 
the  possibility  of  conventional  war  with  the 
USSR,  and  with  the  notion  that  If  we  buy 
the  right  forces  !t  mav  reduce  the  posslhilltv 
of  attack 

Conventional  war  with  the  bovlet  Union 
could  take  two  forms  a  re-run  of  a  World 
War  Il-type  conflict  or  a  short  lone  to  three 
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I  do  not  discuss  the  role  of  the  carrier 
In  a  nuclear  war.  Some  carrier  aircraft  are 
capable  rf  carrying  nuclear  weapons.  But. 
they  add  little  to  the  7.000  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  deployed  !n  Europe  or  to  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  deterrent  Moreover,  the  car- 
rier would  be  an  easy  and  inviting  target 
to  a  Soviet  counter-nuclear  attack. 

■  For  an  excellent  balanced  discussion  of 
carriers,  see  Arnold  M  Kuzmack.  Naval  Force 
Levels  and  Modernisation,  Brookings  Staff 
Paper,  1971.  Mr.  Kuzmack  discusses  carrier 
force  levels  of  12,  15  and  18 


months)  relatively  intense  but  limited  con- 
flict. The  long  war  for  major  stakes  seems 
highly  unlikely.  Were  the  initial  conflict 
to  persist  beyond  a  few  months,  the  risk  of 
nuclear  weapons  coming  into  play  would  be 
high.  It  Is  difficult  to  divine  the  political  ob- 
jectives that  could  Justify  these  risks.  If  any 
kind  of  conflict  were  to  erupt  In  the  Euro- 
pean theater.  It  would  orobably  be  short- 
terra  and  with  limited  objectives 

Under  certain  circumstances,  one  could 
Imagine  a  Soviet  attack  on  Rumania  or 
Yugoslavia,  for  Instance.  In  the  name  of 
ideological  purity  (but.  In  fact,  as  a  means 
to  maintain  Soviet  control  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope), that  might  Involve  the  United  States. 
One  could  also  Imagine  the  Soviets  ■oppor- 
tunistically" squeezing  Berlin  were  our 
forces  again  to  be  tied  down  in  Asia.  In 
either  or  any  event,  Soviet  leaders  might 
simply  miscalculate  an  American  response. 
War,  then,  would  ensue  In  a  limited  area  as 
each  side  tested  the  will  of  the  other  before 
deciding  to  negotiate. 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  potential  war  In 
Europe,  It  Is  difficult  to  visualize  a  role  for 
US.  carriers  against  land-based  targets.  In 
the   first   place,   the  2,000-plus  tactical   air- 
craft deployed  in  Europe  by  the  US.  and  our 
NATO  allies  wUl  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
NATO  tactical  air  effort   in  a  conventional 
war  In  Europe.  Eight  wings  of  this  total  are 
U.S.,  with  8  more  wings  in  the  U.S.  ready  to 
be  deployed.  Secondly,  the  vulnerability  of 
carriers   to   concentrated   and   sophisticated 
attack    casts   serious   doubt   about    whether 
the  carriers  could  add  at  all  to  this  NATO 
total.  If  U.S.  carriers  are  within  range  of  So- 
viet land  targets  (that  is,  if  our  carriers  are 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  or  in  close  In 
the  North  Sea),  they  would  also  be  In  range 
of   combined   large-scale   attacks   by   Soviet 
land-based  aircraft,  submarines,  and  surface- 
to-surface  missiles.  In  order  to  stav  within 
range,  our  carriers  would  have  to  operate  In 
a  geographically  circumscribed  area.  Soviet 
surveillance    and    detection    systems    would 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  carrier 
to  be  undiscovered.  Anti-submarine  warfare 
Is  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  afford  protec- 
tion against  Soviet  submarines   with  sensi- 
tive sonars.   Most   importantlv,   the   carriers 
would  be  quite  vulnerable  to  Soviet  launched 
alr-to-surface  missiles  with   terminal   guid- 
ance, making  each  missile  the  equivalent  of 
a  World  War  n  kamikaze  attack. 

The  Navy,  it  should  be  said,  disagrees  with 
this  reasoning  and  contends  that  the  car- 
rier Is  virtually  Invulnerable  or  can  absorb  a 
number  of  hits  and  be  operational  again  In 
a  matter  of  hours.  The  Navv  points  to  Its 
air  defense,  escort  ships,  electronic  Jam- 
ming capabilities,  and  improvements  In  fire 
and  damage  control.  These  features  do  make 
a  difference,  and  the  combined  defensive 
capabilities  of  the  carriers  could  well  destroy 
a  high  percentage  of  attacking  missiles.  But, 
what  we  are  talking  about  are  probabilities 
The  Soviet  Union  would,  in  all  probability 
launch  a  large  number  and  varietv  of  mis- 
siles against  our  carrier  Assuming  the  car- 
rier defens-s  against  ihis  attack  could  de- 
stroy as  many  as  80":  of  the  incoming  mis- 
siles land  this  is  a  verv  optimistic  assump- 
tion), the  probabilities  amount  to  a  vir- 
tual certainty  that  our  carrier  would  take 
about  a  dozen  hits. 

Some  estimates  claim  that  as  few  as  four 
or  five  well-placed  hits  by  Soviet  alr-to-sur- 
face mlsuies  or  acoustic  homing  torpedoes 
that  tend  to  home  on  the  screws  would  be 
sufficient  to  preclude  normal  flight  carrier 
operations.  This,  in  turn,  would  expose  the 
carrier  to  further  damage  Recent  tragic  ex- 
periences with  the  Forrestal  and  the  Enter- 
prise -where  in  each  case  an  accident  il  fir- 
ing of  one  of  our  rockeU  led  to  many  deaths 
and  extensive  damage  by  fire  and  explosion- 
Indicate  hnw  little  it  might  take  to  put  a 
carrier  out  of  operation  and  force  it  to 
retire. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  carrier  operating 


within  range  of  Soviet  aircraft  has  Implica- 
tions for  the  decision  to  go  forward  with 
the  P-14.  The  P-14  will  not  make  the  car- 
rier invulnerable  to  a  Soviet  air  attack.  If  the 
carrier  were  to  be  deployed  beyond  the  range 
of  Soviet  aircraft  and  deep  Interdiction  tar- 
gets in  Europe,  the  F-14  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  needed  at  all. 

Land-based  tactical  aircraft  are,  of  course 
also  vulnerable.  But  their  vulnerability  does 
not  have  the  same  implications  as  carrier 
vulnerability.  Given  the  multiplicity  of  air 
fields  in  the  European  theater,  protective 
shelters  for  the  aircraft,  and  the  relative 
ease  in  repairing  bombed  runways,  land- 
based  aircraft  and  air  fields  have  a  better 
chance  of  absorbing  attacks  and  still  remain- 
ing operational.  While  there  Is  obviously  dis- 
agreement on  what  to  count  as  a  carrier  ex- 
pense versus  a  land-based  aircraft  expense 
almost  all  estimates  agree  that  sea-based 
aircraft  are  at  least  one-fifth  more  costly 
than  land-based  aircraft.  Land-based  air- 
craft are  also  better  situated  for  the  combat 
support  role  that  would  be  required  In  a 
short-term  conflict. 

This  dlsctisslon  does  not  mean  that  the 
carrier  cannot  conceivably  play  some  role  in 
conflicts  against  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  long 
war,  the  carrier  coiUd  be  used  in  an  essen- 
tially defensive  mission— with  ASW  capa- 
bility—to  protect  friendly  convoys;  and  with 
attack  capability,  to  deny  the  small  yet  grow- 
ing Soviet  fleet  ready  use  of  the  seas.  With 
a  Soviet  naval  force  of  two  ASW  helicopter 
cruisers,  some  twenty  odd  SSM  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  fifty  odd  and  building  antl-shlp 
missile  launching  submarines,  against  more 
U.S.  ships,  carriers,  and  land  and  sea-based 
aircraft,  there  would  not  be  much  of  a  con- 
test In  a  general  war  at  sea  against  surface 
ships.  The  only  real  threat  would  be  from 
Soviet  submarines  attacking  our  convoys. 
In  a  short  war,  the  only  conceivable  use  for 
a  carrier  would  eventuate  If  the  Soviets  were 
to  regard  the  carrier  as  a  sanctuary.  Possibly 
In  a  war  for  limited  stakes  the  Soviets  might 
allow  the  carrier  to  launch  attacks  against 
land  targets  without  counter-attacking  if 
they  believed  that  sinking  a  U.S.  carrier 
would  lead  to  a  major  escalation  of  the  con- 
flict. 

In  an  emergency  where  many  air  fields  had 
been  overrun,  carriers  could  be  stationed  In 
the  western  Mediterranean  or  off  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Prance — out  of  range  from  So- 
viet attack  aircraft — to  support  operations  In 
Central  Europe.  But,  this  would  be  a  high 
risk  venture.  Carriers  so  used  would  have  to 
operate  In  a  circumscribed  area  and  would 
be  subject  to  high  priority  Soviet  submarine 
attack.  Moreover,  aircraft  launched  from 
these  carriers  at  such  a  long  range  would  not 
be  able  to  stay  on  target  for  long. 

Five  conclusions  follow  from  this  analysis: 

1.  Regardless  of  the  total  number  of  tac- 
tical air  sorties  required  In  the  European 
theater,  carriers  should  not  be  counted  upon 
to  add  to  that  total  number  because  of  their 
vulnerability —except  In  emergencies  Hence, 
we  should  not  buy  carriers  for  this  purpose. 
(Carriers  for  a  Middle  East  contingency  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section.) 

2.  The  relative  cost  and  locatlonal  ad- 
vantages of  land-based  tactical  aircraft  and 
the  seemingly  absolute  vulnerability  of  car- 
rier-based aircraft  to  a  sophisticated  and  de- 
termined Soviet  attack,  indicate  that  land- 
based  tactical  aircraft  should  constitute  the 
basis  of  our  attack  air  arm  for  contingencies 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  Because  the  carrier  Is  not  well  suited 
for  attacking  land-based  targets  in  a  war 
against  the  US  S.R,  and  should  not  there- 
fore be  employed  In  this  role,  the  F-14  would 
not  be  required 

4.  One  forward  deployed  carrier  requiring 
two  back-up  carriers,  according  to  naval 
standards  of  operation,  would  be  entirely 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  peacetime  American 
presence  In  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  In   the   event   of   prolonged   conflict,  a 
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total  of  three  carriers  with  mixed  decks  to 
accommodate  ASW  aircraft,  could  be  readily 
employed  on  an  emergency  basis  for  defensive 
missions.  One  or  two  carriers  could  also  be 
re-deployed  from  the  Pacific  area  In  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks. 

OTHEB    CONVENTIONAL    WARS 

United  States  participation  In  conventional 
wars  against  China,  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  U.AJR.  still  have  to  be  counted 
as  possibilities.  There  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuous war  in  these  areas  since  World  War 
II.  The  regional  power  balances  remain  un- 
stable. War  readily  could  erupt  again,  and 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience  and  present 
commitments,  the  chance  of  U.S.  Involvement 
cannot  be  considered  unlikely. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  carrier, 
China  is  Included  with  the  other  much  small- 
er countries.  Despite  her  size.  China  like 
the  others  does  not  possess  the  kind  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  that  could  serloubly 
threaten  the  carrier.  The  air,  surface  ship, 
and  submarine  threats  poeed  by  these  na- 
tions would,  by  all  accounts,  be  manageable 
by  the  defenses  of  our  carrier  task  forces. 
The  China  threat  to  our  carrier  Is  growing, 
but  for  the  foreseeable  future  It  will  not 
reach  high  risk  proportions. 

The  carrier,  therefore,  can  fulfill  all  of  Its 
missions  In  these  contingencies.  The  Issue  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  as  to  how  many  car- 
riers would  be  required  for  these  contingen- 
cies. This,  in  turn,  raises  the  controlling  is- 
sues of  ( 1 )  the  proportion  of  land-based  to 
sea-based  aircraft;  and  (2)  the  availability 
of  bases. 

For  any  sustained  combat  In  the  Pacific 
theater,  land-based  air  can  produce  more  sor- 
ties more  cheaply  on  a  dally  basis  than  a 
sea-based  platform.  Consequently,  more 
land-based  aircraft  have  been  used  In  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts,  and  more 
land-based  aircraft  likely  will  be  used  In  the 
future. 

At  the  maximum  in  both  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  conflicts,  only  five  carriers  were 
simultaneously  employed  to  produce  tactical 
air  sorties.  Most  of  these  sorties  were  for  the 
purpose  of  deep  Interdiction  and  had  only 
marginal  impact  on  the  course  of  the  wars. 
It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  future  need  for 
more  than  five  carriers  at  any  one  time. 

The  Issue  of  base  availability,  I  believe, 
strengthens  the  need  for  the  carrier.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  well  over  1,500  airfields 
In  non-communist  countries,  that  many  of 
these  fields  should  be  available  In  war,  and 
that  Air  Force  bare  base  kits  speed  up  the 
operational  time  of  land-based  craft.  It  is 
also  persuasive  to  argue  that  we  ought  not  to 
intervene  In  a  conflict  where  the  attacked 
nation  or  Its  neighbor  do  not  see  fit  In  their 
own  Interests  to  allow  our  use  of  their  fields. 
But.  there  Is  a  question  of  the  future  reliabil- 
ity of  these  bases  and  the  chance  that  air- 
fields in  the  attacked  nation  would  be  over- 
run. 

Carriers  do  not  depend  on  these  vagaries. 
They  can  be  counted  upon  to  set  up  and  pro- 
duce sorties  more  reliably  and  more  rapidly 
than  land-based  air  not  on  the  scene.  More- 
over, carriers  can  be  a  useful  and  flexible 
supplement  to  land-based  sorties. 

These  advantages  of  the  carrier  over  land- 
based  aircraft  appertain  most  especially  to 
a  potential  Middle  East  war.  If  Israeli  forces 
were  being  overrun,  we  might  well  want  to 
Intervene  or  threaten  Intervention  In  order 
to  stop  the  fighting.  It  Is  likely,  in  such  an 
event,  that  Turkey,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iran 
would  deny  us  the  use  of  their  airfields.  Our 
carriers,  then,   would  be  our  only  recourse. 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this 
discussion: 

1.  The  three  carriers  available  for  the 
Mediterranean-Atlantic  theater  are  sufficient 
for  Middle  Eastern  contingencies. 

2  A  total  of  two  carriers,  backed  up  by 
four,  is  sufficient  for  peacetime  deployment 
In  the  Far  East,  with  the  Navy  surge  cap- 


ability being  able  to  provide  five  carriers  on 
station  when  required. 

CRISIS   DIPLOMACY 

The  use  of  the  carrier  In  crisis  diplomacy 
may  be  its  most  Important  mission.  While 
gunboat  diplomacy  and  showing  the  flag  no 
longer  carry  the  full  meaning  of  the  Kaiser 
sending  a  gunboat  to  Agadlr  or  Teddy  Roose- 
velt sending  the  Great  White  Fleet  around 
the  world,  the  essential  role  Is  still  there. 
Carriers  allow  us  to  threaten  to  intervene  in 
a  crisis  without  committing  ourselves  to 
intervention. 

Sending  a  carrier  forward  in  a  crisis — as 
with  any  show  of  force — is  risky.  It  might 
involve  us  in  fighting  even  though  that  was 
precisely  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  Yet, 
crises  may  be  riskier  without  this  kind  of 
management  tool.  At  any  rate,  the  President 
should  be  given  the  option  to  have  carriers 
available  and  to  use  them  appropriately. 

Carriers  are  the  best  way  we  have  of  pro- 
viding protection  for  rescuing  and  evacuating 
American  citizens  when  their  lives  are  threat- 
ened abroad — as  In  the  recent  Jordanian 
crisis. 

Carriers  were  used  after  the  recent  EK3-121 
Incident  to  deter  further  North  Korean  at- 
tacks on  our  aircraft. 

Carriers  could  be  used  to  cool  down  a  tense 
situation,  perhaps  where  China  was  threat- 
ening an  attack  on  Taiwan. 

As  far  as  budget  dollars  are  concerned,  the 
availability  of  the  carrier  for  crisis  diplomacy 
costs  nothing  extra.  Carriers  In  peacetime 
forward  deployment  can  completely  fulfill 
this  mission. 

ASW   CAHRIEBS CVS'S 

This  statement  deliberately  has  made  no 
distinction  between  attack  carriers  and  ASW 
carriers.  It  has,  rather,  attempted  to  treat 
the  total  number  of  carriers  of  all  types  re- 
quired by  the  contingencies  In  which  carriers 
can  and  should  be  employed. 

I  have  done  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  land- 
based  aircraft  (P-3)  purjwrtedly  can  provide 
the  same  ASW  coverage  as  sea-based  ASW 
aircraft  (S-2  and  S-3A)  at  less  cost.  This  Is 
the  case  except  In  very  remote  parts  of  the 
South  Atlantic,  South  Pacific  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Second,  where  more  Intense  ASW  op- 
erations are  required,  namely  against  a  Soviet 
threat  to  convoys  In  the  Atlantic,  this  could 
be  managed  by  the  total  of  three  or  carriers 
that  could  be  available  In  a  Soviet  contin- 
gency. This,  of  course,  assumes  that  these 
carriers  would  have  mixed  decks  with  ASW 
aircraft. 

Our  present  ASW  carriers  are  of  World  War 
II  vintage.  They  do  not  add  to  the  missions 
carriers  can  and  should  perform.  They  should 
be  phased  out. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  In  the  three  contingencies  discussed,  the 
carrier: 

I  a)  in  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  can 
play  only  a  limited  defensive  role  because  of 
Its  vulnerability; 

(b)  In  all  other  conventional  conflicts,  can 
continue  to  perform  a  useful  role;  and 

ic)  In  the  risky,  but  necessary  moves  of 
crisis  diplomacy,  plaj's  a  key  role. 

2.  A  total  of  nine  carriers  (all  CVA's)  Is 
sufficient  for  these  missions.  This  would  en- 
tail phasing  out  the  three  CVS's  and  the  six 
oldest  carriers  after  the  two  new  nuclear 
carriers  enter  the  fleet.  It  would  also  mean 
continuing  to  i>o6tp>one  a  decision  on  CVTN- 
70.  It  would  take  a  number  of  years  to  imple- 
ment this  reduction  to  a  nine  carrier  force 
When  Implemented,  this  decision  could  re- 
sult in  a  rough  annual  savings  of  $3  to  $4 
billion. 

3.  All  carrier-related  budget  decisions  (air- 
craft, escort,  service  ships,  manpower)  should 
be  made  consistent  with  the  nine  carrier  total 
and  with  the  missions  the  carrier  would  be 
performing.  This  raises  questions  about 
funds  for  the  F-14  and  S-3A  (because  their 
missions  might  no  longer  be  required ) ,  and 


ftmds  for  other  escort  and  service  ships  (be- 
cause, in  some  cases,  a  sufficient  ntimber  of 
ships  of  modem  design  may  be  already  avail- 
able for  a  nine  carrier  force) . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  No.  108,  ofifered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  would  involve  an  unnec- 
essary risk  for  the  country  in  that  it 
would  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
only  18  months. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  feel  an 
18-month  extension  is  inadequate. 

First,  18  months  would  not  allow 
enough  time  for  the  various  administra- 
tive and  pay  incentives  proposed  by  the 
Dep>artment  of  Defense  to  take  hold  be- 
fore the  legal  requirement  for  military 
service  is  removed. 

Just  yesterday  the  Senate  endorsed  the 
enlistment  bonus  and  early  next  month 
it  is  my  hope  other  pay  incentives  for 
the  lower  grades  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  2  years  are 
needed  for  the  impact  of  these  changes 
to  be  felt.  Only  after  such  a  test  period 
will  the  Nation  know  whether  or  not  it 
will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  draft 
further  in  order  to  provide  minimum 
manpower  levels  needed  to  insure  our 
national  security. 

Second,  the  timing  involved  in  this  pro- 
posal is  risky.  I  say  that  because  imder 
this  amendment  expiration  of  the  draft 
would  fall  on  January  1,  1973,  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  as  has 
always  been  the  case. 

The  Senate  should  realize  that  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  beyond  the  18  months  pro- 
vided by  amendment  No.  108  this  duty 
would  either  fall  in  an  election  year  or 
upon  a  lame-duck  Congress. 

This  would  result  from  the  fact  that 
extension  would  be  required  in  1972  and 
could  easily  come  in  the  fall  during  the 
heat  of  a  national  election.  Further,  it 
is  not  inconceivable  an  extension  bill 
could  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  so- 
called  lame  duck  Congress  which  would 
be  in  oSBce  between  election  day  and 
December  31, 1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  Congress  could  not  deal  with  a  draf ' 
extension  under  such  circumstances. 
However,  the  record  shows  that  absentee- 
ism in  committees  and  even  for  record 
votes  is  high  in  such  periods  as  the  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  membership  are 
considerable. 

Third.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Reserve 
?nd  Guard  Forces  could  not  be  adequate- 
ly manned  unless  the  draft  is  extended  a 
minimum  of  2  years.  The  Senate  should 
not  forget  that  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  men  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  are 
draft  induced.  Once  the  legal  obligation 
to  serve  in  uniform  is  removed,  experts 
predict  Guard  and  Reserve  enli-tments 
will  nosedive. 

Presently  the  waiting  list  for  Guard 
f^nd  Reserve  unit.<;  are  dro-ping  steadily. 
The  Department  of  Defense  reports  the 
waiting  list  for  the  Army  Na»lcn-'l  Guard 
was  down  21.4  percent  in  March  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  available  in  De- 
cember of  1970.  The  Air  Force  and  Army 
Reserve  are  witnessing  similar  drops. 
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Finally,  let  me  say  that  other  unfavor- 
able results  could  stem  from  approval  of 
this  amendment.  These  would  include  a 
shortfall  in  physicians  and  regular  vol- 
unteers who  would  take  a  chance  on  be- 
ing called  under  an  18-month  extension. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  but  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK).  He  is  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
However.  I  believe  his  proposal  for  an 
18-month  rather  than  a  2-year  extension 
involves  a  risk  this  country  should  not 
take.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  and  support  the  committee 
recommendation  for  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  much  time  left.  How  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  comments  of  the 
chairman,  the  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  South  Carolina  >  Mr. 
Thurmond  ' .  and  the  comments  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Saxbe' . 

If  I  recollect  correctly,  during  the  vote 
which  we  had  in  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  were  going  to  have  a 
4-year  extension,  a  2-year  extension  or 
a  1-year  extension,  all  the  Senators  who 
have  spoken  to  date  were  recommeaciing 
a   4-year   extension. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  been  use  I 
think  there  are  a  large  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  really  feel  that  we  cannot  get 
to  a  volunteer  army  at  all,  and  th.'t  we 
are  going  to  have  to  continue  the  draft 
system. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  true,  and  I  have 
not  felt  that  way  for  a  long  time.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  in  my  individual  vicvs. 
the  committee  itself  has  now  put  the 
end  strength  of  the  armed  service.-  &t 

2.4  million  instead  of  2.5  million— in 
other  words,  a  difference  of  about  100.- 

000  people  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 
Mr.  Kelley.  in  answer  to  my  qiipstion. 
which  may  be  found  on  page  89  cf  the 
supplemental  hearings  or  in  my  individ- 
ual views,  said  that  there  would  be  a 
shortfall  of  110,000  to  113,000  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1972  if  the  volunteer  incen- 
tives were  in  and  that  estimate  was  based 
on  a  fiscal   year   1972  end  strength  of 

2.5  million. 

If  we  cut  the  total  down  to  2,400,000, 
which  is  what  the  committee  directed, 
then  by  Mr.  Kelley's  own  estimate,  we 
would  have  a  shortfall  of  only  10,000  to 
30,000,  at  the  maximum. 

Incidentally,  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  or- 
der to  get  into  operation  a  volunteer  army 
concept  or  a  no-draft  concept,  whichever 
one  wishes  to  talk  about. 

I  frankly  would  like  to  get  there  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi very  kindly  said,  at  one  point, 
that  he  thought  I  would  like  to  get  there 
immediately.  I  would:  he  is  correct.  But 

1  cannot  get  there  immediately,  and  I 


know  it,  because  we  do  not  have  the  in- 
centives in.  We  have  got  to  give  them  a 
long  enough  time  to  prove  that  they  will 
work,  because  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  be- 
lief in  the  need  for  a  strong  defense  for 
our  coimtry.  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  we  need  to  maintain  that  strength. 
I  am  also  absolutely  convinced  that  we 
can  do  it  if  we  give  each  young  man,  as 
he  is  growing  up,  the  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  what  career  he  wishes  to  follow,  and 
not  have  hanging  over  him  all  the  time 
the  question,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
that  he  is  going  to  have  to  take  a  chance 
on  being  called  into  military  service.  I 
would  suspect  that  we  would  get  a  lot 
more  career  service  volunteers,  over  a 
period  of  time,  particularly  once  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  quieted  down.  And  we  must 
remember  that  by  the  end  of  1972,  which 
is  the  time  my  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  expire,  the  Vietnam  War  will  be 
substantially  wound  down,  we  will  have 
had  further  hearings  to  determine  what 
portion  of  our  support  forces  can  be 
turned  over  to  civilians,  and  we  will  also 
have  had  in  operation,  for  a  period  of  18 
months,  the  incentives,  which  will  enable 
us  to  determine  whether  we  can  make 
up  what  Mr.  Kelley  admits,  under  the 
committee  bill  as  we  have  it  here,  would 
only  be  a  shortfall  of  IC.OOO  to  30,000  over 
a  year's  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Maine  2  minutes,  or  such  time  as  she  may 
require. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Two 
minutes  will  be  ample,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
wants  to  extend  the  draft  however  we 
extend  it.  I  know  of  no  one  who  really 
wants  the  draft,  if  we  could  get  along 
without  it.  I  personally  am  committed 
to  the  all-volunteer  force.  We  had  long 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  days  and  weeks  of  them.  We 
have  to  take  someone's  judgment  who 
has  gone  into  this  stor>-  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  we  are  told  that  2 
years  will  be  needed  to  go  through  the 
transition ;  otherwise,  we  would  have  only 
chaos. 

I  want  to  keep  my  commitment  and 
continue  to  be  for  the  all-volunteer  force. 
But  we  must  know  whether  we  can  get 
the  numbers  that  are  needed,  whether  we 
can  get  the  kind  of  people  we  need,  and 
whether  the  American  taxpayers  are  go- 
ing to  be  willing  to  pay  the  bills. 

There  is  nothing  magic  about  that  2 
years.  Certainly,  l  year  is  not  sufficient. 

1  think  18  months  is  not  as  good  as  even 
the  1  year.  But  the  authorities  who  have 
gone  into  this  very  thoroughly  say  that 

2  years  will  be  needed;  and  I  hope  very. 
ver>'  much  that  the  Senate  wUl  see  fit  to 
vote  the  2-year  extension  and  vote  down 
the  18  months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  Senator  from  Maine 


for  her  very  fine  analysis  of  this  situa- 
tion and  her  penetrating  remarks.  She 
has  summed  up  in  very  few  words  the 
hard  findings  of  our  committee,  as  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  us  saw  it.  We  have 
planted  this  bill  on  that  idea,  and  we 
modified  the  administration's  views  con- 
siderably in  the  bill  as  a  whole.  I  agree 
with  her. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  volunteer  army  concept,  which  in- 
cludes all  our  services,  is  going  to  work. 
But  I  am  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  going  to  be  tried:  and  if  this  is  going 
to  happen.  I  want  it  to  be  tried  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  not  wreck  the  armed 
services.  That  is  why  I  think  that  2  years 
is  the  least  possible  reasonable  time  we 
should  adopt. 

In  fairness  to  the  concept  of  volunteer 
services,  it  would  take  2  years  of  effort 
to  give  it  anything  like  a  fair  trial.  So  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  stand  firm  on  the 
minimum  of  2  years  and  will  also  stand 
firm  again  when  this  question  comes  up 
as  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to 
be  extended  for  just  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
at  this  time.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  entitled  to  close  the  debate. 
I  am  not  holding  back  any  time  for  any 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  delay  the  Senate  much 
longer. 

I  want  to  sum  up.  as  strongly  as  I  can. 
the  reasons  why  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  and  why  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant. 

First,  the  administration — and  the 
testimony  before  our  committee — said 
that  they  agreed  with  the  Gates  report, 
that  a  volunteer  army  was  the  system  to 
which  we  ought  to  go  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Second,  they  disagreed  with  the 
Gates  report  in  the  fact  that  it  could  be 
done  before  the  end  of  fiscal  1971.  So 
their  disagreement  was  a  matter  of  tim- 
ing, not  anything  else. 

We  have  before  us  a  2-year  bill  which 
was  voted  in  after  the  4-year  proposal 
had  been  voted  down  and  after  a  1-year 
proposal  had  been  voted  down,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  by  a  13  to  3  margin. 

I  told  the  chairman  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  i  Mrs.  Smith  > ,  our  respected 
leader  on  the  minority  side,  that  I  would 
vote  for  a  2-year  extension  to  get  it  out 
of  committee,  but  that  I  was  reserving 
my  right  to  change  my  mind  at  such  time 
as  the  debate  took  place  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  see  the  volun- 
teer force  implemented  as  quickly  as 
practical.  The  Department  of  Defense 
timing  for  the  implementation  of  the  vol- 
unteer force  was  based  on  an  end 
strength  of  2.500,000,  and  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  end  strength  of 
2,400,000.  With  the  end  strength  of 
2,400,000  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1972,  there 
will  be  under  the  most  optimistic  DOD 
estimates,  only  a  shortfall  of  10,000. 
However,  this  is  a  "guesstimate  "  because 
the  incentive  pay  along  with  other  vol- 
unteer incentives  is  not  in,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  yet  have  the  first  hand 
knowledge  as  to  whether  all  of  this  will 
work. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  throw  this  into  a 
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boiling  election  pot  in  July,  when  ev- 
erybody is  running  for  election,  running 
for  the  Presidency  or  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  or  whatever,  when  conventions 
are  being  prepared  for  both  parties — in 
fact,  perhaps  more  than  two,  as  I  read  in 
the  newspapers — when  all  these  things 
are  occurring,  when  the  extension  of  the 
draft  would  be  coming  up  If  needed, 
would  make  a  very  difficult  choice  for 
many  people  and  a  hard  bullet  to  bite,  if 
we  are  asked  at  that  point  to  extend  the 
draft. 

If  we  have  18  months,  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  with  that.  They 
have  2  years.  Almost  certainly,  they  are 
going  to  be  just  as  tough  and  just  as  hard 
as  they  have  been  in  past  conferences, 
and  that  means  we  are  either  going  to 
get  2  years  out  of  the  House  or  we  are 
going  to  get  some  kind  of  compromise. 
So  I  would  say  that  probably — I  am  only 
"guesstimating"  this  because  I  have  not 
had  any  detailed  talks  with  any  people 
on  the  other  side — that  we  would  come 
out  with  about  20  months.  Twenty 
months  is  exactly  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  said,  in  testimony  before 
our  committee,  he  needs  in  order  to  get 
to  a  zero  drait  call.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
rather  than  risk  the  political  heat  of  a 
July  debate,  we  would  be  far  better  ad- 
vised to  put  together  an  18-month  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  in  the  Senate,  for  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  debate  it  in 
conference,  to  see  whether  we  are  going 
to  maintain  a  Senate  position  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  go  to  a  2-year  extension. 

I  .strongly  suspect  that  the  1-year  ex- 
tension has  a  good  possibility  of  being 
adopted.  If  that  happens,  we  would 
go  to  conference  with  the  House,  and  we 
would  have  a  situation  in  which  we 
would  end  up  with  an  18-month  situa- 
tion, as  opixjsed  to  a  possible  20-month 
situation. 

The  point  I  am  making,  is  that,  we 
have  the  fundamental  responsibility  to 
determine  at  what  fx)int  we  will  be — - — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentarv'  situation?  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  1  min- 
ute, or  I  yield  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  if  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  that  and 
would  like  just  to  complete  my  sentence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  is  to  determine  at  what 
best  point  we  can  get  to  an  all-volunteer 
force.  The  sooner  we  can  get  there  the 
better  off  we  will  be. 


TIME  CERTAIN  FOR  VOTE  ON 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Hughes  amendment  occur  at  5 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  desired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  whether  that  means  that  all  the 


other  parts  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  remain  as  they  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  has  stated  it 
correctly. 

The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DOMINICK)    No.   108. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay;"  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartke  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
McIntyre",  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  <  Mr.  Church  » ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalfi,  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre) would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  are  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett > .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Packv^'ood  i  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javitsi  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  ) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  necessarily  absent  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  8. 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

[No.  77  Leg.) 
YEAS — 8 


NAYS — 67 


Aiken 

Ervin 

Pastore 

Allen 

Fannin 

Pell 

Baker 

Fulbright 

Percy 

Bayh 

Gambrell 

Frouty 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Gurney 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Harris 

Scott 

Brcx5ke 

Hatfield 

Smith 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Sparkman 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cooper 

MagnuBon 

Taft 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Tunnev 

Dole 

Mondale 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Montova 

Young 

Eastland 

Muskie 

Ellender 

Nelson 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A 

LIVE   PAIF 

PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 1 

Mr.  Chiles 

for. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

.Mlott 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Bible 

Javits 

Randolph 

Church 

Long 

Ribicoff 

Fong 

McGee 

Tower 

Hansen 

McIntyre 

Wetcker 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  (No. 
108)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Tunney)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  asked  me  to  represent  him 
at  the  Paris  Air  Show,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  absent  from 
the  Senate  £ill  of  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  leave  is  granted. 


Buckley 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pearson 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Griffin 

Miller 

THE    MILITARY    SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531^  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of   1967:    to  increase  military  pay:    to 
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authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pxrr- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
time  from  now  until  5  p.m.,  will  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  between  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  title  IV  of  the  Schweiker  amendment, 
known  as  the  Hughes  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  at  5  o'clock, 
the  so-called  Hughes  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
courtesy  to  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  wish  to 
be  recognized  briefly  while  we  have  so 
many  Senators  here. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  next  and  the  vote  will  be  at  5 
pjn.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  en- 
titled to  the  floor  first,  but  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  my  efforts 
to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  significant 
points. 

Yesterday  I  placed  in  the  Record,  and 
there  appears  at  page  16793,  a  letter  to 
each  of  my  colleagues  with  reference  to 
the  Hughes  amendment,  in  which  I 
undertook  to  sum  up  in  a  few  paragraphs 
the  major  points  involved.  I  call  that 
letter  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
I  hope  they  will  read  it. 

On  the  succeeding  page,  page  16794, 
there  appears  a  short  statement  I  made 
with  reference  to  servicemen  living  below 
the  so-called  poverty  level,  in  which  we 
set  up  certain  facts,  which  I  shall  refer  to 
again  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  in  the  hope  they  will 
read  that  information  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
gives  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  end 
an  inquity  and  restore  comparability  in 
military  pay. 

The  basic  question  we  face  is  one  of 
simple  justice.  Are  we  willing  to  pay  our 
servicemen  a  living  wage  when  they  are 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  for  our 
country? 

I  am  pleased,  of  course,  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  approved  substantial 
pay  increases.  But  these  increases  still 
do  not  RO  far  enough.  They  do  not  close 
the  gap  which  developed  over  years  of 
neglect,  from  1952  to  1964.  followed  by 
years  of  across-the-board  pay  increases, 
which  added  amounts  to  a  small  base. 
They  do  not  close  the  gap  between  mili- 
tar>-  pay  and  comparable  civilian  pay. 

For  13  years,  from  1952  until  1964, 
men  with  less  than  2  years'  service  got 
no  pay  increases.  They  fell  behind.  In 
today's  situation,  overall  military  pay 
has  increased  over  154  percent  since 
1952.  but  pay  for  junior  enlisted  men  has 
gone  up  only  86  percent. 

In  order  to  put  things  back  into  line, 
we  need  substantial  increases  in  pay  for 
the  lower  ranks.  My  amendment  does 
that,  Mr.  President,  in  what  I  believe  Is 


a  comprehensive  way.  Over  80  percent 
of  the  money — 80.6  percent  to  be  exact — 
will  go  to  men  in  the  pay  grades  of  E-5 
and  below,  and  O-l's  and  O-2's.  Most  of 
these  men  are  in  their  first  2  years  of 
service. 

The  committee  bill,  by  contrast.  In- 
creases basic  pay  by  an  average  of  only 
36  percent — instead  of  my  proposal  for 
68.6  percent — and  makes  only  a  token 
increase  in  quarters  allowance. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  need  for 
additional  basic  pay,  Mr.  President,  but 
not  enough  on  this  quarters  allowance. 
That  allowance  was  established  8  years 
ago,  in  1963.  The  Department  of  Defense 
estimates  that  there  are  more  than  1 
million  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
all  pay  grades  who  must  secure  housing 
in  the  civilian  economy.  My  amendment 
tries  to  recognize  this  problem  by  pro- 
posing a  quarters  allowance  which  ap- 
proximates the  actual  expense  which 
servicemen  incur  In  today's  inflated 
housing  economy.  'Without  these  in- 
creases, military  men  will  be  required  to 
divert  significant  portions  of  their  basic 
pay  to  meet  housing  needs.  We  need  to 
bring  the  quarters  allowance  back  into 
line  with  today's  economic  conditions. 

This  will  cost  money.  Of  course  it  will. 
But  the  additional  $1.7  billion  which  I 
propose  need  not  subtract  from  vitally 
needed  hardware  programs.  The  Defense 
Department  w  ill  have  ample  opportunity 
to  convince  the  Congress  that  every 
penny  proposed  for  ABM  and  MIRV  and 
the  B-1  and  so  forth  is  justified. 

I  also  know  that  a  pay  increase  of  $1.2 
billion  is  already  projected  for  next  Jan- 
uary. Unfortunately,  since  that  Increase 
will  be  on  the  same  across-the-board 
basis  as  recent  pay  hikes,  the  enlisted 
men  will  get  little  benefit  from  this  huge 
added  cost.  Today's  Air  Force  Times  fig- 
ures that,  even  Including  the  Senate 
committee's  pay  hikes,  next  January's 
incresise  will  add  only  $14.87  to  a  recruit's 
salary.  By  contrast,  it  will  add  $204.21 
to  the  salary  of  a  major  general. 

These  discrepancies  are  intolerable. 
We  keep  increasing  and  distorting  the 
relationship  between  pay  for  higher 
grade  ofiBcers  and  pay  for  enlisted  men. 
My  amendment  tries  to  correct  some  of 
that  distortion. 

Why  should  the  pay  increase  come 
now?  I  know  that  there  are  many  other 
demands  on  the  Federal  budget.  But  I 
also  know  that  continuing  one  economic 
injustice  is  no  more  acceptable  than  con- 
tinuing another.  I  reject  the  argument 
for  delay.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
deny  to  men  under  fire  what  we  believe 
is  just  in  a  future  time  of  peace. 

The  administration  has  projected 
these  Increased  costs  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Although  they  may  not  have  been  for- 
mally approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  those  distinguished  men  supported 
those  increases. 

These  projected  pay  increases  were 
supplied  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  by  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs  in  reply  to 
questions  asking  how  the  Department  in- 
tended to  make  military  pay  competiti\'e 
with  pay  in  the  civilian  economy,  in  light 
of  their  intention  to  move  to  zero  draft 
calls  by  July  1.  1973. 


Let  me  quote  from  General  Westmore- 
land before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee : 

We  support  the  DOD  flBcal  year  1973  pro- 
gram which  will  substantially  close  the  gap 
between  the  military  and  civilian  Income 
levels.  Military  compensation  will  have,  at 
last,  reached  the  mlllteay  compensation 
standard  which  was  established  as  a  goal 
several  years  ago.  The  standard  consists  of 
competitive  pay  levels  which  bear  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  wages  In  the  civilian 
economy  for  equivalent  levels  of  work. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  of  the  Navy  and 
General  Ryan  of  the  Air  Force  each  testi- 
fied that  this  total  pay  package  is  neces- 
sary to  make  military  pay  competitive 
with  civilian  pay  levels. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  a 
pay  increase  now?  The  administration  is 
threatening  reductions  in  civilian  and 
military  persormel  perhaps  to  the  level  of 
250.000. 

If  the  Pentagon  cuts  military  person- 
nel— perhaps  some  of  those  people  now 
getting  along  In  Europe — we  would  save 
almost  $10,000  per  man.  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
readj-  saved  the  budget  over  one-third  of 
the  amount  by  which  I  would  increase  it 
with  this  amendment  by  reducing  aver- 
age military  strength  by  56.000.  That 
action  saves  us  $560  million.  Perhaps  ad- 
ditional cuts  could  save  us  more. 

But  when  the  Defense  Department 
talks  of  reductions  in  civilian  employ- 
ment, I  become  suspicious. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  economic  re- 
port, employment  generated  by  the  De- 
fense Department  will  drop  by  four  times 
the  amount  mentioned— a  total  of  1  mil- 
lion jobs.  I  have  not  been  impressed  by 
these  arguments  emphasizing  employ- 
ment while  employment  of  so  many  other 
persons  In  Defense  programs  has  been 
ended.  I  recognize  that  we  need  adequate 
programs  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and 
I  will  support  proposals  in  this  area.  But 
I  am  concerned  that  the  administration 
would  exact  a  heavy  tax  on  our  young 
servicemen  to  pay  for  one  more  year  of 
defense  production. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
ard qualified  his  letter  by  saying: 

If  the  cut  were  to  be  applied  proportion- 
ately . 

This  need  not  be  the  case.  Perhaps 
more  hardware  could  be  cut.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  have  to  choose 
among  the  alternatives  and  present  their 
recommendations  to  the  Congress.  'When 
the  procurement  bill  is  debated,  these 
considerations  can  be  addressed. 

The  real  question.  Mr.  President,  is  one 
of  adequate  pay  for  men  in  uniform.  If 
it  is  justified  next  year,  why  not  this 
year? 

Part  of  the  justification  for  an  in- 
crease in  military  pay  comes  from  the 
facts  about  suffering  and  indignity  which 
junior  enl;.sted  men  now  undergo.  I  have 
read  many  letters  pointing  out  individ- 
ual and  family  hardships,  and  I  may 
read  more  this  afternoon.  We  all  have 
received  such  letters. 

The  stark  fact  remains  that  we  are 
currently  drafting  men  for  the  welfare 
rolls.  I  know  that  only  778  militar\-  fam- 
ilies would  remain  eligible  for  welfare 
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under   the   proposed   family   assistance 
plan. 

POVERTT    IN    THE    MtLITAHT 

The  D^artment  of  Defense  has  re- 
ported that  only  778  families  would  be 
eligible  for  welfare  payments  under  the 
proposed  family  assistance  plan  stand- 
ard. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  commented 
that : 

The  entire  778  families  in  a  sense  are  not 
typical  military  families  for  the  grade  con- 
cerned— and  (this)  should  not  be  used  as 
an  argument  for  maintaining  that  the  mlU- 
tary  pay  system  Is  Inadequate. 

No  doubt  It  Is  true  that  many  of  these 
unfortunate  young  men  have  experi- 
enced disciplinary  problems  In  the  serv- 
ice, some  of  them  have  been  broken  in 
rank,  and  others  are  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated from  their  spouses. 

It  is  my  contention  that  many  of  these 
problems  are  aggravated  unnecessarily 
by  the  subsistence  level  pay  rates  im- 
posed on  these  young  servicemen. 

Every  other  Senator  probably  receives 
the  kind  of  mail  I  receive  from  military 
servicemen  asking  advice  on  how  to  cope 
with  unhappy  family  situations. 

The  financial  support  of  a  young 
man's  family  is  one  of  his  principal  re- 
sponsibilities. The  low  rates  of  i>ay  in 
our  military  seriously  Impair  his  effec- 
tiveness in  supporting  his  f aunlly.  In  fact, 
figures  supplied  by  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs  Indicate  that 
"collectively,  slightly  more  than  half  of 
all  the  wives  of  enlisted  personnel  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service  held  some 
sort  of  paying  job." 

But  my  amendment  Is  not  designed  to 
save  only  778  military  families.  I  be- 
lieve that  servicemen  should  not  even 
be  forced  to  live  near  welfare  levels. 
Military  pay  Is  not  and  should  not  be 
considered  a  substitute  for  welfare. 

The  real  question  is  not  whether  X  or 
Y  number  of  families  are  on  welfare,  but 
rather.  Is  their  pay  comparable  for 
civilian  work?  On  the  basis  of  com- 
parability, junior  enlisted  men  do  not 
receive  enough.  How  can  one  consider  a 
starting  salary  of  under  $4,000  compara- 
ble or  fair,  when  the  common  begin- 
ner's pay  for  unskilled  blue  collar  work 
is  $6,000  and  the  starting  salary  for  a 
New  York  City  policeman  is  $9,500? 

Promotions  are  not  that  fast.  In  order 
for  a  single  enlisted  man  to  reach  a  level 
of  comparability — say,  around  $6,000 — 
he  must  reach  the  rank  of  E-6  under  the 
committee's  bill.  (It  would  be  E-4  imder 
the  Hughes  amendment.) 

Yet  the  average  years  of  service  at 
the  time  of  promotion  to  E-6  Is  5.7  years 
in  the  Army,  7.6  years  In  the  Navy,  and 
13.5  years  In  the  Air  Force. 

Low  pay  still  discriminates  against 
married  enlisted  men.  The  facts  are  that 
nearly  one  out  of  every  four  men  In  their 
first  term  of  military  service  are  mar- 
ried— 330.000  men.  These  men  must  be 
separated  from  their  families — and  thus 
pay  for  their  separate  housing — or  they 
must  bear  the  full  cost  of  moving  them, 
since  they  receive  no  transportation  al- 
lowance. Thus,  they  have  extra  costs, 
they  get  Into  debt  as  do  most  families  In 


their  early  years  of  marriage,  and  they 
have  Inadequate  pay  to  put  them  on  their 
feet.  I  have  read  letters  citing  Individual 
cases  several  times  in  the  discussion  of 
this  bill. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  and  put  in  per- 
spective some  of  the  argiiments  which 
have  been  raised  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Although  It  Is  a  costly  proposal,  it 
would  do  no  more  than  make  aware  to 
our  leaders  what  the  true  costs  of  mili- 
tary activities  are.  Instead  of  relying  on 
the  tax  In  kind  Imposed  by  the  draft, 
and  Instead  of  putting  much  of  the  cost 
of  war  on  younger  soldiers  rather  than 
older  taxpayers,  we  should  share  the  bur- 
den more  fairly. 

I  would  hope  that  Americans  will  never 
again  have  to  fight  and  die  In  war.  We 
cannot  put  a  price  on  hvunan  life.  We 
cannot  pay  a  man  enough  to  make  him 
want  to  die.  But  we  can  pay  a  man 
enough  to  live — and  live  decently  and 
honorably,  to  support  his  wife  and  his 
children,  and  not  increase  the  problems 
of  his  family  life  by  giving  him  less  than 
honorable  pay.  And  we  can  pay  him 
enough  to  give  our  leaders  pause  before 
they  commit  men  to  battle  by  fully  un- 
derstanding the  cost  of  war. 

It  Is  a  higher  national  priority  to  give 
men  the  ability  to  live  than  to  force 
them  to  take  substandard  wages  when 
they  might  die. 

I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwedcer)  will  need 
to  speak  on  this  subject  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Iowa  for  yielding 
me  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  complimenting 
the  Senator  for  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  as  a  member  of  our  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  for  his 
expertise  and  the  work  he  has  done  in 
this  very  vital  area  of  pay. 

I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  two  most 
Important  Issues  In  this  bill,  and  I  think 
It  has  ramifications  far  beyond  the  draft 
bill,  as  far  as  Its  meaning  to  America  Is 
concerned.  By  just  about  any  standard 
that  we  use  on  pay,  our  GI's  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder;  and  I 
think  If  we  go  back  Into  history,  we  will 
find  that  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  the 
Caesars  of  Rome,  and  the  kings  of  Eu- 
rope paid  their  soldiers  proportionately 
far  more  than  we  pay  our  American  GI's. 
I  think  that  Is  a  pretty  sad  commentary 
on  where  our  GI's  fit  Into  the  pattern. 

I  think  this  Hughes-Schwelker  amend- 
ment on  pay  might  well  be  called.  In  these 
days  when  liberation  Is  on  everyone's 
lips,  the  economic  liberation  amend- 
ment for  the  American  GI,  because  that 
Is  exactly  what  It  would  do.  It  is  exactly 
what  the  Gates  Commission,  headed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  from 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  recom- 
mended, Euid  it  is  even  what  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  leaders  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  point  to  as  needed 
for  equity  In  this  particular  area. 

I  ^aU  quote  In  a  moment  from  the 
report  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  they  filed  In  the  other 
body,  relating  to  testimony  given  by 
General  Westmoreland,  Admiral  Zum- 


walt, General  Chapman,  and  General 
Ryan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  con- 
cerning their  reaction  to  what  our  pro- 
posal Is. 

Senators  must  understand  that  our 
proposal.  In  essence,  accepts  the  admin- 
istration's pay  recommendations.  The 
only  difference  between  what  we  su-e 
proposing  and  what  the  administration 
Is  suggesting  is  that  we  are  combining 
in  1  year  the  pay  increases  that  they 
want  to  step  out  over  2  years. 

That  is  the  only  real  Issue  in  this  whole 
matter.  It  is  not  that  the  GI's  are  not 
entitled  to  It.  No  one  Is  arguing  that.  And 
It  Is  not  that  the  GI's  do  not  need  it;  no 
one  is  arguing  that.  The  only  argument  is 
whether  or  not  we  in  fact  are  going  to 
give  It  to  them  this  year,  or  whether 
we  are  In  fact  going  to  make  them  be 
poor  for  another  year,  and  then  give  it 
to  them.  That  is  the  logic  we  are  con- 
fronted with  In  terms  of  the  amendment 
now  before  us.  because  no  one  has  argued 
the  need,  the  necessity,  or  the  wisdom  of 
doing  what  our  amendment  suggests. 
The  only  argument  is  as  to  whether  to  do 
it  in  two  steps  or  one  step. 

It  Is  a  little  like  the  poor  boy  down  on 
the  corner  saying  you  only  want  to  give 
him  half  what  he  needs  now  because  you 
want  to  make  him  be  poor  for  another 
year. 

I  read,  now.  from  General  Westmore- 
land's own  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

We  support  the  DOD  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
gram— 

That  is  the  program  we  are  talking 
about  here,  the  second  step  of  the  lad- 
der— 

which  will  substantially  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  Income  levels. 
Military  compensation  will  have,  at  last, 
reached  the  military  compensation  standard 
which  was  established  as  a  goal  several  years 
ago.  The  standard  consists  of  competitive 
pay  levels  which  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  wages  in  the  civilian  economy  for 
equivalent  levels  of  work.  Reaching  the 
standard  in  fiscail  year  1973  will  also  facilitate 
future  annual  studies  of  the  adequacy  of 
pay  levels  which  are  required  by  statute.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  combined 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  programs — 

That  Is  the  level  we  are  talking  about 
In  our  amendment  We  are  combining  the 
2  fiscal  years. 

will  provide  the  necessary  incentive  to  achieve 
a  zero  draft  environment.  Certainly  It  should 
have  some  effect  on  our  modern  volunteer 
army  program.  But  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  programs — 

Which  is  our  amendment — 
are  actions  which  should  be  taken  under 
any  circumstances  In  the  interest  of  mem- 
bers of  the  military  organization,  and  In  the 
future  interest  of  providing  the  best  p>osslble 
national  security  system.  There  Is  a  limit  as 
to  which  pay  alone  can  or  should  be  relied 
upon  as  an  incentive  for  military  service. 
Military  service  should  not  be  predicated  en- 
tirely upon  financial  return.  Nevertheless, 
the  financial  rewards  should  be  fully  com- 
petitive with  those  In  the  civilian  sector. 

So  here  is  General  Westmoreland, 
argtiing  that  what  we  are  proposing  Is 
needed.  He  is  arguing  that  what  we  are 
proposing  is  needed  from  the  standpoint 
of  equity,  from  the  stsmdpolnt  of  fair- 
ness, and  from  the  standpoint  of  equal- 
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izing  civilian  and  military  wage  scales. 
In  fact,  he  has  no  argument  against  it, 
and  does  not  make  such  an  argument. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  has  just 
read  into  the  Record  again  a  quotation 
from  General  Westmoreland.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  that  the  legislation  that 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cluded the  projected  pay  raise  for  fiscal 
1973.  In  response  to  that,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  stated  in  the  Record,  as  I  read  it  this 
morning,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  that 
these  proposals  represent  nothing  more 
than  a  tentative  planning  study. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator's  quota- 
tion from  General  Westmoreland  which 
was  made,  I  believe,  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee — 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  which  he  says— 

We  support  the  fiscal  year  1973  DOD  pro- 
gram. 

Which  will  substantially  close  the  gap 
between  military  and  civilian  income 
levels,  he  was  supported  by  Admiral  Zum- 
walt  of  the  Navy  and  General  Ryan  of 
the  Air  Force  and  others,  who  have  testi- 
fied that  this  package  is  necessary  to 
make  military  and  civilian  pay  competi- 
tive? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  sorry:  will  the 
Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Admiral  Zumwalt  of 
the  Navy  and  General  Ryan  of  the  Air 
Force  each  testified  that  this  total  pay 
package  is  necessary  to  make  military 
pay  competitive:  did  thev  not? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  I  was  going 
to  read  that  in  a  moment,  because  I  think 
it  is  very  relevant,  and  makes  the  point 
that  all  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  estab- 
lish the  level  of  pay  which  the  DOD  it- 
self suggested,  the  only  difference  being 
that  we  want  to  do  it  this  year  instead 
of  making  the  GI's  wait  2  years. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  There  seems  to  be  some 
discrepancy,  because  the  Chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  today 
passed  around  to  our  desks  a  letter  from 
General  Westmoreland  which  seems  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  statement  he 
made  earlier. 

The  statement  here  is  quite  clear.  It 
says: 

The  President's  proposals,  as  embodied  In 
the  Senate  draft  bill,  strike  the  right  balance. 

So  apparently  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaCf , 
including  General  Westmoreland,  feel 
that  the  Senate  bill  is  the  right  balance, 
and  apparently  he  takes  a  different  view- 
here  There  are  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  he  is  apparently  running  with  both 
Houses.  Does  the  Senator  have  any  views 
on  that? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes;  I  would  sug- 
gest the  latter.  The  letter  the  Senator 
refers  to.  which  I  saw  on  my  desk  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  surprised  me,  was  an 
effort  by  some  people  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent situation.  But  it  will  not  obscure  the 
record,  which  is  very  clear  and  quite 


concise,  and  I  have  more  documentation, 
which  I  shall  get  to  in  a  moment,  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Kelley  and  Deputy 
Secretarj-  of  Defense  Packard  said  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing— I  realize  we  are  talking  about  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen — but  is  my  col- 
league saying  these  gentlemen  alter  their 
statements  for  the  sake  of  tactical  argu- 
ments on  a  day-to-day  basis?  Is  that  the 
conclusion  that  we  in  the  Senate  must 
come  to,  that  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men will  say  whatever  may  support  their 
argument? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  what  they 
are  saying  in  the  letter,  and  I  have  read 
it  very  carefully,  is  only  that  they  think 
our  amendment  is  right,  but  they  want 
to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  for  1972  and 
1973.  They  think  our  amendment  is 
proper,  because  it  says,  right  in  that 
letter: 

We  believe  that  the  selected  pay  Increases 
that  the  President  has  proposed  are  an  ap- 
propriate first  step  during  FY  1972  to  pro- 
mote our  objectives  for  volunteer  enlist- 
ments. We  likewise  supfxjrt  the  Institution 
of  the  contemplated  second  step  in  FY  1973. 

So  in  that  very  letter  they  say  they 
accept  our  recommendations,  they  only 
want  to  wait  a  second  year  for  the  sec- 
ond half. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  at  the  time  of  their 
testimony  before  the  House,  they  were 
willing  to  accept  what  the  House  passed? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  They  were  saying, 
from  what  I  just  read,  that  to  have 
equity,  comparability,  and  any  standard 
of  fairness,  we  would  have  to  adopt  both 
steps,  that  one  step  without  the  other 
was  quite  meaningless  and  would  not 
meet  the  need.  So  in  essence  they  argued. 
"We  need  the  total  package  we  are  pro- 
posing." 

The  only  difference  appears  to  be  the 
1  year,  and  they  have  not  yet  made  a 
case  as  to  why  we  have  to  wait  the  1  year. 
No  one  has  even  suggested  why  we  should 
wait  the  1  year.  That  is  the  issue,  and 
they  have  evaded  that  question. 

I  might  read  further.  Here,  again,  are 
the  Defense  Department's  own  com- 
ments, prepared  under  the  name  of  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison, 
by  a  colonel,  in  response  to  a  Capt. 
Fletcher  Hamilton.  If  the  Senator  will 
recall.  Captain  Hamilton  is  the  medical 
doctor  and  scientist  who  has  done  this 
study  of  poverty  in  Western  Europe  that 
I  read  into  the  Record  several  days  ago, 
and  they  are  responding  to  his  charges. 
Listen  to  what  they  say : 

""The  combined  fiscal  1972  and  fiscal  1973 
programs — 

That  is  our  amendment — 

are  built  on  a  military  pay  standard  which 
establishes  competitive  military  pay  levels 
which  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to 
civilian  wages  for  equivalent  levels  of  work. 

They  are  obviously  saying  that,  if  we 
only  do  half  the  job  now,  we  are  only 
halfway  comparable.  They  are  obviously 
saying  that,  if  we  adopt  only  one,  we  are 
only  halfway  meeting  the  standard.  I 
think  this  letter  is  an  adroit  sleight  of 
hand  to  show  that  they  can  accomplish 
the  thing  in  two  steps,  but  they  give  no 
good  reason  for  not  doing  it  in  one  step. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  this  question  re- 
spectfully, with  respect  to  all  parties  in- 
volved: Is  there  a  possibility  that  the 
administration  may  have  secured  from 
the  military  an  agreement  not  to  push 
for  the  total  pay  increase  because  this 
might  support  the  logic  of  not  extending 
the  draft?  Is  there  a  possibility  that  there 
might  be  a  "conspiracy"  afoot  here  to 
maintain  the  draft  in  this  country;  be- 
cause, if  we  did  raise  the  pay  level,  ob- 
viously the  Gates  Commission  proposal 
would  be  before  us,  and  we  obviously 
would  not  need  the  draft,  and  we  would 
have  the  full  argument?  Is  there  a  pos- 
sibility that  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  there  might 
be  a  sort  of  entente  cordiale  about  what 
will  transpire  so  that  they  cEin  ward  off 
any  efforts  to  do  away  with  the  draft  or 
to  decrease  the  time  in  which  the  draft 
is  needed?  What  is  the  Senator's  view' 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  the  answer 
is  "yes." 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that, 
if  we  adopted  the  two-step  pay  proposal 
which  they  suggested  in  one  step,  we  ob- 
viously could  end  the  draft  a  year  sooner. 
I  think  that  is  the  obvious  conclusion, 
and  it  is  exactly  the  point  of  my  1-year 
amendment,  which  will  be  taken  up  fol- 
lowing this  amendment.  Then,  all  the 
excuse  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  draft 
evaporates,  because  we  have  already,  in 
one  fell  swoop,  brought  the  level  up. 

They  do  offer  one  other  argument: 
They  say  that  to  put  these  two  pay  steps 
into  1  year's  increment  would  possibly 
cause  them  to  lose  some  of  the  other 
military  appropriations  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  essence,  what  they  then  say  is — and 
some  of  the  suggestion  here  is — that  they 
might  have  to  sacrifice  some  of  their 
other  implements  of  war  in  lieu  of  paying 
the  GI  what  fairness  dictates  he  should 
be  paid  if  the  two  were  put  into  1  fiscal 
year.  What  they  are  really  saying  is  that 
they  do  not  place  too  high  a  value  on 
whether  our  GI  gets  paid  his  fair  share 
or  not.  I  think  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
argument. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  adds  a  greater  in- 
justice, because  it  is  taxing  these  GI's, 
either  draftee  or  enlistee,  at  the  rate  of 
$3,600  a  year  so  that  they  can  pay  for  an 
increase  and  R.  &  D  and  other  facets  of 
the  military. 

Apparently,  Congress  does  not  have  the 
guts  to  place  the  tax  where  it  properly 
belongs — on  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. But  since  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  Congress  lack  the  guts  to  do  it,  per- 
haps we  can  get  the  generals.  Since  we 
have  ample  testimony  that  we  have  an 
excess  of  generals  in  the  European  Com- 
mand, perhaps  we  can  ask  for  a  cut  in 
pay  starting  with  the  top  levels,  so  that 
we  can  meet  this  new  demand.  Then  I 
think  we  might  have  a  different  reaction. 

I  am  struck  by  this  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived, that  these  people  are  getting  their 
raises.  They  have  had  raises  in  the  past, 
and  the  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der went  for  a  10-year  period  without 
getting  a  single  proper  adjustment  in 
his  income  level.  I  cannot  quite  see  the 
logic  of  it  and  I  think  my  colleague  can- 
not see  it,  either. 

•  Mr.  BEALL  took  the  chair  as  Pre- 
siding Officer  > 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue with  the  docimientation  of  the 
views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Earlier, 
I  read  General  Westmoreland's  state- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  read  Admiral  Zum- 
walfs  statement  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House,  in  the  re- 
port dated  March  25,  1971: 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  These  proposals  estab- 
lish— that  Is,  the  two-step  pay  proposals  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  are  proposing — 
an  internally  equitable  and  externally  com- 
petitive pay  system  which  we  consider  of 
major  Importance.  We  believe  the  combined 
proposals  will  lead  us  to  our  goal  much  more 
effectively,  and  less  expensively  than  H.R. 
4450,  which  is  based  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  all  Volunteer  Armed  Forces 
(Gates  report) .  The  DOD  proposals,  although 
lacking  some  desired  features  are,  for  the 
most  part,  a  realistic  attempt  to  bring  the 
militaxy  pay  and  allowances  system  up  to  an 
acceptable  standard  relative  to  the  national 
labor  force. 

Now  I  should  like  to  read  from  Gen- 
eral Ryan's  statement: 

General  Ryan.  As  stated  In  previous  tes- 
timony, we  do  not  know  whether  these  In- 
centivee,  which  supplement  those  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  program,  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary wherewithal  to  achieve  a  zero  draft 
environment. 

They  say  they  do  not  know,  but  they 
will  find  out  1  year  sooner  if  the  Hughes- 
Schweiker  amendment  is  adopted.  They 
will  learn  1  year  sooner  whether  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  raise  the  volunteer 
army  levels,  instead  of  waiting  2  years 
to  find  out.  Why  wait  to  find  out  in  2 
years,  when  you  can  find  it  out  in  1  year? 

I  continue  reading  from  General  Ry- 
an's statement : 

We  do  know  that  these  actions  will  benefit 
all  military  men,  first-term  and  career,  by 
alleviating  certain  inequities  In  the  present 
military  pay  structure.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  Bidoptlng  a  standard  which  estab- 
lishes competitive  military  pay  levels. 

That  is  the  amendment  we  are  propos- 
ing here  today. 

These  levels  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  civilian  wages.  This  has  been  our  goal  for 
many  yesws. 

I  read  now  from  the  statement  of  Gen- 
eral Chapman,  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rines : 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  proposal  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  military  compensation — 

That  is  the  second  step,  and  a  part  of 
our  amendment. 

Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  and  a  nec- 
essary one  to  provide  the  serviceman  with 
equitable  compensation.  In  addition.  Im- 
provements of  this  nature  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  move  toward  a  zero  draft.  I  am  un- 
able at  this  time  to  determine  whether  they 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  services  the 
quality  accessions  Euid  retention  of  quality 
career  personnel  which  are  necessary. 

General  Chapman  admits  that  he  does 
not  know,  either. 

The  point  here  is  that  we  can  find 
out  a  whole  year  sooner  whether  a  vol- 
unteer army  is  feasible,  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  news  story  pub- 
lished in  the  Navy  Times,  headlined 
"Single  Pay  Hike  Package  Is  Endorsed 
by  Packard."  That  "single  pay  package" 


is  the  amendment  before  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  read  from  the  article  in  the  Navy 
Times: 

Washington. — While  there  were  reports 
that  the  White  House  is  unhappy  over  the 
prospect  of  the  Congress'  enacting  Its  two- 
year  pay  raise  proposals  In  a  single  law  ef- 
fective this  year.  Defense's  number  two  offi- 
cial endorsed  the  action. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Da- 
vid Packard  told  a  press  conference  last  week, 
"We  felt  that  It  would  be  wise  not  to  take 
the  full  step  at  this  time  and  If  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  move  faster  and  will  give  us 
the  money  to  move  faster,  I  would  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  this. 

Here  is  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense saying  that  if  Congress  wants  to 
speed  up  this  program,  if  Congress  wants 
to  put  the  two  steps  in  one,  if  Congress 
wants  to  find  out  a  year  sooner  whether 
the  all-volunteer  army  is  acceptable, 
he — Mr.  Packard,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  number  two  man — 
"would  see  nothing  wrong  with  this." 

I  think  In  equity  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
These  fellows  are  not  getting  paid  what  they 
ought  to  be  paid. 

So  the  administration's  whole  case 
here  keeps  constantly  changing,  depend- 
ing on  exactly  when  the  officials  are 
quoted  about  the  view  on  the  pay  raise. 

The  only  problem  we  have  is  that,  to  the 
extent  that  pay  comes  out  of  our  hide  other- 
wise, we'll  have  less  funds  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  we're  already  low  on.  We  have  al- 
ready been  pinched  on  these  things. 

That  is  the  point  I  made  a  moment 
ago — that  the  only  reason  they  are  really 
concerned  about  putting  a  second  pay 
raise  in  effect  right  now  is  that  it  may 
come  out  of  the  budget  in  some  other 
form. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  if  we  earmark  the 
money  for  pay,  and  the  aiH>ropriations 
bill  clearly  shows  the  pay,  this  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  case.  The  interesting 
part  of  this  whole  argument  Is  that  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  did. 
In  fact,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  fMr.  Hughes) 
and  I  did,  and  that  is  that  the  pay  is 
needed  now.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  saw  its  duty  and  decided  to 
vote  out  the  one  package  pay  situation 
right  now  and  eliminate  the  two-step 
concept  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. So  that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  saw  the  wisdom  of  not  mak- 
ing poverty-stricken  GI's  wait  another 
year  in  addition  to  the  first  year  In  order 
to  get  equity  in  their  pay. 

Not  a  single  statement  in  all  the  ones 
that  I  have  read  here  from  the  leaders 
of  the  Military  Establishment  disagrees 
that  the  pay  raises  are  not  fair  or  equita- 
ble or  are  needed  or  are  essential.  There 
Is  not  one  dissenting  vote.  All  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  say  the  same  thing, 
that  we  need  it,  that  we  need  it  for 
equity  and  it  is  long  overdue. 

It  is  only  the  attempt,  somehow,  to 
divide  it  into  two  parts  which  throws  the 
whole  idea  of  a  volunteer  army  at  least 
as  far  as  it  Is  practical  enough  is  con- 
cerned, back  2  years,  because  If  we  do  not 
pay  the  people  for  2  years  we  cannot  get 
a  real  reason  whether  that  is  the  right 
situation  or  not. 


I  should  like  to  quote  now  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Manpower 
Roger  Kelley  In  the  area  we  are  talking 
about,  and  what  he  says  about  the  issue : 

Now  I  don't  want  to  Infer  from  what  I  am 
saying  that  I  am  In  the  Gates  Commission 
camp  as  to  what  we  should  do  about  military 
pay.  The  Gates  Commission  conclusions  seem 
to  be  that  we  should  have  very  substantial 
increases  in  the  pay  of  those  with  under  2 
years  of  service,  we  should  do  something  for 
the  Junior  officer,  and  pretty  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  picture  wUl  take  care  of  Itself.  I  think 
the  two  measures  of  any  major  adjustment 
made  in  the  pay  system  have  to  resi>ect  lx>th 
the  external  factors  of  competitiveness  and 
the  internal  factors  of  relationship.  I  think 
It  would  be  wrong  and  unrealistic  to  make 
massive  increases  In  the  pay  of  military  first 
termers  and  Just  forget  about  the  career 
force.  This  would  be  counterproductive  to 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  trying  to  move. 

I  point  out  in  the  proposal  accepted  by 
the  other  body  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  that  it  takes 
into  account  the  point  that  Mr.  Kelley 
Is  talking  about,  considering  all  of  the 
career  services,  which  is  a  slight  differ- 
entiation from  the  Gates  level  of  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  Kelley  says  what  we  are  in  essence 
saying  that  the  first  termers,  junior  en- 
listed men  and  junior  ofiBcers,  are  taken 
care  of  in  the  first  step.  That  Is  the  first 
step  that  was  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, career  officers,  and  people  who 
have  more  expertise  In  the  system.  They 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  second  step. 

That  is  a  concern  which  Mr.  Kelley 
expresses.  So  we  are,  in  essence,  combin- 
ing his  concern  and  putting  both  pro- 
posals Into  one  package.  This  is  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  suggested  In 
a  two-step  situation  and  what  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
other  body  did  by  its  floor  action. 

To  sum  up  our  position  here,  at  long 
last  we  think  that  we  should  come  out 
of  the  dark  ages  on  military  pay.  By  any 
standard  we  use  in  terms  of  measuring 
the  GI's  economic  compensation,  it  Is 
t)elow  any  equitable  standard,  below 
most  Industrial  States'  welfare  stand- 
ards, below  welfare  standards,  below 
the  mlnlmimi  wage  standard  which  is 
established  federally,  and  below  the 
poverty  level  definition. 

So  here  we  have  our  GI's  being  taxed 
twice,  with  a  double  tax.  one  tax  being  2 
years  compulsory  military  service  and 
the  other  tax  being  that  while  they  are 
under  that  involuntary  service,  they 
have  to  get  pay  which  Is  a  poverty  strick- 
en wage  that  no  other  segment  of  our 
society  Is  asked  In  any  way  to  receive. 

I  think  that,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  even  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  the 
Caesars  of  Rome,  and  the  kings  of 
Europe  treated  their  army  personnel 
better  than  we  are  treating  our  enlisted 
GI's  right  now. 

I  think  it  Is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace. 
Whether  we  believe  in  the  all  volunteer 
army  or  whether  we  do  not.  equity  de- 
mands that  we  take  away  this  double 
tax,  at  least  If  we  are  going  to  continue 
paying  them  so  that  they  lose  2  years  of 
their  livelihood;  because  more  than  any 
other  one  thing,  they  are  being  sent  to 
areas  where  their  lives  are  in  jeopardy. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  debate  opened 
on  the  pending  bill,  this  is  the  only  bill 
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Congress  considers  whereby  it  compels  a  personnel  out  of  poverty.  The  facts  do  been  quoting  for  regular  military  com- 

young  man  to  go  abroad  and  possibly  be  not  support  this  claim.  pensation  include  not  only  basic  pay,  but 
killed,  the  only  situation  where  we  keep         The   bill   which   the  Armed   Services     also  allowances  for  quarters  and  sub- 

him  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  economic  Committee  has  placed  before  us  would  sistence  as  well  as  the  tax  advantages 

ladder,  give  him  the  worst  deal  on  the  raise  the  basic  pay  rates  of  personnel  which  accrue  because  these  allowances 

track,  and  give  him  the  lowest  form  of  with  under  2  years  of  service  by  an  aver-  are  nontaxable.  They  do  not  include  the 

compensation   imsiginable.  age  of  36  percent  over  present  levels.  value  of  free  medical  services  offered  to 

So  I  think  that  those  who  believe  in         An  unmarried  man  entering  the  serv-  military   personnel   and   their   families, 

a  volunteer  army  and  those  who  do  not,  ice  at  the  lowest  pay  level,  E-1,  would  Nor  does  regular  nnilitary  compensation 

in  all  good  conscience,  have  to  say  at  receive  regular  military  compensation  at  include  commissary  privileges  and  other 

least  that  we  must  come  out  of  the  dark  an  annual  rate  equal  to  $3,978.78.  A  mar-  fringe  benefits.  When  the  value  of  these 

ages  of  medieval  Europe  find  pay  our  ried  man  at  the  E-1  level  would  receive  benefits  is  added  to  regular  military  com- 

GI's  something  approaching  equity  and  $4,576.76  a  year.  pensation,  even  personnel  at  the  lowest 

liberate  them  in  terms  of  their  economic        Moreover,  it  is  important  to  understand  pay   level   receive   income   substantially 

livelihood.  that  nearly  all  entering  servicemen  re-  above  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  main  at  the  E-1  level  for  less  than  4  By  contrast,  it  is  worth  pointing  out 

15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator  months.  They  then  are  promoted  to  the  that  5.2  million  American  famDies  en- 

from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson).  E-2  grade  level  which,  under  the  com-  compassing  more  than  20  million  people 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  mittee  bill  would  increase  their  regular  exist  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 

Beall  I .  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rec-  military  compensation  pay  rate  to  $4,243  Five  million  single  Americans  subsist  on 

ognized  for  15  minutes.  for  a  single  serviceman  and  $4,835  if  he  income  below  the  poverty  line  of  $2,010 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator  were  married.  The  great  majority  of  first-  for  one  person.  By  contrast,  the  nearly 

from  Mississippi.  year  servicemen  reach  the  E-3  pay  level  120,000  single  military  personnel  at  the 

Mr.  President,  no  one  questions  the  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  This  means  El-l  pay  scale — the  lowest  level — are  paid 

desirability,    the   elementary   justice   of  that  the  actual  first-year  annual  pay  for  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $4,000.  This 

paying  the  members  of  our  armed  serv-  military  personnel  is  some  combination  figure  is  substantially  above  the  present 

ice  an  adequate  and  fair  compensation  of  the  E-1,  E-2,  and  E-3  pay  rates — per-  minlmtmi  wage  and  would  be  approxi- 

and  of  paying  it  now.  The  Senate  Armed  haps  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $4,700  mately  equal  to  the  minimum  wage  if  it 

Services  Committee  has  already  recom-  to  $4,800  for  a  serviceman  with  oepend-  were  raised  to  $2  per  hour.  And  again,  it 

mended  over  $1  billion  in  pay  increases,  ents.  must  be  remembered  that  the  E-1  pay 

nearly  95  percent  of  which  would  go  to         The  1970  official  Government  poverty  grade  is  only  a  starting  point,  followed 

personnel  with  less  than  2  years  of  serv-  line  is  $3,968  for  a  family  of  four.  And  by    a    nearly    automatic    pay    increase 

ice.  The  Hughes  amendment  would  in-  the  Defense  Department  informs  me  that  within  4  months  and  periodic  increases 

crease  military  compensation  by  a  total  less  than  350  of  the  more  than  130,000  thereafter. 

of  $2.7  billion.  Since  there  are  many  vitol  military  personnel  currently  at  the  E-1  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

nonmilitary  needs  competing  for  limited  level  have  families  of  four  or  more.  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 

Federal  resources,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask         Our  debt  to  our  servicemen  is  great,  this  point  a  tabulation  which  lists  the 

what  the  extra  $1.7  billion  for  the  mill-  And  surely  this  rich  country  can  afford  annual   regular  military   compensation 

tary  will  buy.  rriore  than  a  subsistence  level  for  service-  for  each  grade  level  from  E-1  to  E-4.  the 

More  than  half  of  the  additional  $1.7  men  only  marginally  above  the  poverty  number  of  dependents  and  the  official 

billion,  about  $885  million  would  provide  line.  Government  poverty  line  for  families  of 

pay  Increases  for  those  with  more  than        It  is  nonetheless  instructive  to  point  varying  size. 

2  years  of  service.  Yet.  the  greatest  need  out  what  is  included  in  regular  military  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
exists  for  those  with  less  than  2  years  compensation,  because  too  often  we  look  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
service.  Servicemen  in  this  category  still  solely  at  basic  pay.  The  figures  I  have  Record,  as  follows: 
suffer  from  the  13-year  period  between 

1952-64  during  which  they  received  no  table  ii 

general  pay  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  eoX".ron"u''o'2er 

sent  to  have  printed  m  the  Record  an  senate  Armed 

analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  Hughes                                                                      Services  proposal  Number  of  military  personnel  with  tamllles  ot  size 

amendment  pay  increases  at  the  VariOXlS          Paylevet  (under  2  years  service)              Smgle      Married  1            ~l  3                4            ~5                 6 

pay  levels,  marked  table  1.  

There  being  no  objection,   the  table  i_\ j3  973     54575  119. 180 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  e-2 4243       4.835  203  m 

«     ,.  t~J -.  ...... .............. .           4,  3U3             3,  U3/  ^"3,  t>o? 

as  follows:  E_4 5,413       5351  403.454 

T*^*-^  '  Poverty  line  by  family  size $2,010 


11.455 

23.  320 

60.132 

122.  807 


1  864 

3.894 

15.095 

39.  457 


560 

857 

2,463 

10. 163 


155 

222 

565 

3.120 


97 

202 

344 

2.081 


t2.604       S3, 099       $3,968       $4,680 


$5,260 


IDoilars  In  millionsi 


Senate  Armed  Additional  under 

Services  Committee  Hugtie? 

bill  amendment 


Note:  Total  military  personnel  E-1  tlirougli  E-4  in  poverty:  798  families. 


Under  Over         Under  Over 

2  years       2  years       2  years        2  years 


Basic  pay $850.3 

Dependents 

assistance SS.  8 

Quarters 

allowanct 0 

SubsisteiKe 

allowance 0 

Total 906.1 


$57.7  $723.0  $193.9 

23. 2  62. 0  43. 1 

0  15.7  624.4 

0  14.3  23.5 


80.9 


815.0 


884.9 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hughes  Eunendment  gives  the  most  bene- 
fits to  those  who  are  in  the  least  need. 
Despite  those  facts,  proponents  of  the 
amendment  have  argued  that  the  extra 
$1.7  billion  is  needed  to  take  military 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though these  statistics  demonstrate  that 
military  personnel  are  a  long  way  from 
poverty,  we  nonetheless  must  do  better. 
Our  goal  must  be  to  put  military  pay  on 
a  par  with  civil  service  pay  for  similar 
jobs.  However,  it  would  be  a  major  mis- 
take to  move  to  this  goal  at  a  cost  of  $1.7 
billion  before  the  Congress  has  first  un- 
dertaken some  of  the  basic  pay  reforms 
recommended  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's 1967  compensation  study,  known 
as  the  Hubbell  Commission  Report.  If  the 
Hughes  amendment  is  adopted,  many  in- 
equities in  the  military  pay  system  will 
be  frozen  in. 

We  have  heard  some  mention  of  the 
benefits  of  an  additional  pay  increase 
now  as  opposed  to  having  It  a  year  from 


now.  One  of  the  reasons  for  not  doing  it 
now  is  because  the  delay  would  give  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  inequities  in  the  present  system. 

Let  me  just  mention  three  examples 
of  these  inequities  the  Hubbell  Commis- 
sion pointed  to : 

First,  there  is  severe  discrimination 
against  bachelors  who,  in  some  pay 
grades,  receive  as  much  as  30  percent 
less  than  a  married  man  performing  sim- 
ilar work  in  the  same  service  and  p&v 
grade. 

Second,  in-kind  pay — particularly  the 
quarters  allowance — is  inequitably  dis- 
tributed, depending  on  accidents  of  as- 
signments find  availability  of  quarters, 
rather  than  equal  pay  for  equal  jobs.  For 
example,  a  serviceman  stationed  in  the 
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Washington,  D.C.,  area  is  much  better 
off  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
quarters  on  base  rather  than  off  base  be- 
cause the  quarters  allowance  is  insuflS- 
cient  to  purchase  him  decent  housing  off 
base. 

Servicemen  at  the  same  pay  grade  and 
with  the  same  length  of  service  stationed 
at  Fort  Hood  would  probably  be  much 
better  off  if  he  lived  off  base  rather  than 
on  base.  His  quarters  allowEUice  would 
purchase  him  decent  housing  and  he 
would  likely  have  some  portion  of  that 
allowance  left  over  for  other  expendi- 
tures. 

Third,  in  many  cases,  personnel  per- 
forming the  same  job  at  the  same  pay 
grade  are  not  given  the  same  discretion 
over  how  to  spend  their  Income.  Some  re- 
ceive large  amounts  of  in-kind  pay  which 
must  be  used  for  a  specific  purpose,  while 
others  receive  all  or  nearly  all  cash  in- 
come which  can  be  spent  for  any 
purpose. 

The  Hughes  amendment  would  take 
us  to  some  so-called  average  comparabil- 
ity standard  without  correcting  any  of 
these  inequities.  As  a  result,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reform  the  pay  system  to  maxi- 
mize the  efficiency  of  every  dollar  spent 
on  pay  may  be  lost  for  years  to  come. 
Once  we  are  at  average  comparability, 
the  way  to  vary  pay  rates  to  eliminate 
these  internal  inequities  will  be  to  in- 
crease pay  for  certain  groups;  cutting 
pay  for  a  group  will  be  politically  impos- 
sible. As  a  result,  the  military  compensa- 
tion system  could  be  on  the  average 
above  comparability.  I  doubt  that  the 
achievement  of  military  pay  scales  above 
comparability  would  constitute  the  best 
use  of  scarce  Federal  dollars,  particu- 
larlj'  in  view  of  our  pressing  domestic 
needs  in  education,  housing,  pollution 
control,  and  mass  transit.  Indeed,  the 
$1.7  billion  increase  proposed  by  the 
Hughes  amendment  for  the  military 
could  better  be  spent  on  those  needs. 

Under  existing  law  any  increase  In 
Federal  civilian  employee  salaries  auto- 
matically calls  forth  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  military  basic  pay.  Such  an  in- 
crease in  civil  service  pay  is  scheduled 
for  January  1.  1972,  and  will  result  in  a 
$1.2  billion  increase  in  military  pay  ex- 
penditures above  and  beyond  the  in- 
creases we  are  considering  today.  Adop- 
tion of  the  Hughes  amendment  would 
add  unnecesarily  to  the  already  heavy 
cost  of  the  pay  increase  next  year. 

The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  first 
rectify  the  glaring  inequities  existing  in 
the  pay  scales  for  personnel  with  less 
than  2  years  service.  The  provisions  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  bill  ac- 
complish this  objective.  The  next  st^ 
is  to  undertake  much  needed  compre- 
hensive reform  in  the  military  compen- 
sation system,  reform  geared  to  the 
necessities  of  an  all-volunteer  armed 
service. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  $2.7  bil- 
lion pay  package  is  necessary  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  voluntary  army.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  project  the  aggregate  pay 
costs  necessary  for  a  volunteer  military — 
at  least  in  its  initial  years — unJess  we 
first  have  an  idea  of  the  required  mili- 
tary maiipower  needs. 

If  manpower  levela  were  targeted 
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at  2.3  million  men  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  instead  of  the  2.4  million  in 
the  present  bill,  the  Army — which  ia 
where  the  most  critical  problem  would 
exist — would  need  about  100.000  acces- 
sions duirng  fiscal  year  1972  to  meet  its 
needs. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
approximately  87.000  true  volunteers — 
volunteers  who  are  not  draft  induced — 
would  be  expected  with  no  pay  increase. 

Under  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
recommended  pay  increase  package,  the 
Army  could  expect  nearly  30.000  addi- 
tional true  volunteers  for  a  total  of 
slightly  more  than  115,000 — 15,000  more 
than  would  be  needed  to  meet  a  2.3  mil- 
lion force  level.  And  this  does  not  include 
additional  volunteers  who  might  enlist 
as  a  result  of  the  advertising  and  addi- 
tional recruiters  associated  with  the  new 
project  volunteer  program.  Assistant 
Secretary  Kelley  expects  project  volun- 
teer to  add  another  35.000  to  45,000  vol- 
unteers. So  the  best  estimates  available 
indicate  we  could  move  easily  to  a  vol- 
untary military  at  force  levels  orily  100,- 
000  below  those  recommended  in  the 
committee  bill  without  the  $1.7  billion 
in  additional  funds  provided  by  the 
Hughes  amendment. 

By  the  sfime  token  we  probably  could 
not  move  immediately  to  a  volunteer 
army  of  2.4  million  without  the  Hughes 
amendment.  Approximately  20,000  to 
45.000  draftees  would  be  needed,  depend- 
ing upon  the  success  of  the  project  vol- 
unteer program  the  military  is  under- 
taking. However.  I  am  strongly  con- 
vinced that  manpower  levels  can  be  re- 
duced t6  2.3  million  or  below  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1972  without  endangering 
national  security  or  diminishing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  facts  I 
have  set  out  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  opposing  the  expenditure  of  an  extra 
$1.7  billion  as  proposed  by  the  Hughes 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  commend  him  for  the  very  fine 
speech  and  analysis  of  the  problem.  His 
conclusions  about  an  additional  pay  In- 
crease at  this  tiiTif  are  unanswerable.  I 
know  that  it  took  the  Senator  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  prepare  a  statement  with 
such  penetrating  depth.  He  certainly  has 
made  a  contribution  to  the  debate.  I  wish 
more  Senators  could  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  I  commend  him  highly. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for  20 
minutes.  If  he  has  time  available? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Army.  I  was 
proud  of  that  uniform  and  proud  of  my 
years  of  service  to  my  coimtry. 

Men  and  women  who  serve  as  the  first 
line  of  defense  ftor  their  Nation's  security 
and  the  cause  of  individual  liberty  should 
be  proud  people.  The  Importance  of  their 
role  is  beyond  questioa. 


But  what  are  they  to  think  when  we 
continue  to  ask  them  to  fight  a  war  for 
a  purpose  no  one  really  understaiids? 

What  are  they  to  think  when  we  con- 
tinue to  fill  the  lower  enlisted  ranks  with 
conscripted  men  who  have  no  Interest 
in  military  service,  no  zest  for  a  military 
career,  and,  quite  often,  men  who  upset 
the  morale  and  cfu>abllity  of  the  units 
in  which  they  serve? 

What  are  our  professional  service  men 
and  women  to  think  when  we  provide 
rates  of  compensation  so  low  that  many 
military  families  are  forced  onto  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  others  forced  to  live  in 
situations  of  economic  privation? 

Our  men  and  women  in  uniform  won- 
der about  the  public  policy  that  regulates 
their  lives.  And  there  is  little  wonder  that 
so  many  of  them  are  protesting  aloud. 

By  dealing  with  the  pay  issue  firmly 
and  f  orthrightly  Congress  can  cure  many 
of  the  ills  that  beset  our  military  today. 

By  adopting  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us,  we  can  provide  a  level  of  com- 
pensation that  would  do  justice  to  those 
now  in  uniform.  We  can  demonstrate 
that  the  Congress  fully  understands  their 
problems  and  supports  their  interests. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  we  assure 
that  no  person  will  have  to  make  an  un- 
fair financial  sacrifice  to  serve  his  coun- 
try. 

And  by  so  doing  we  will  attract  in  suflQ- 
clent  numbers  men  who  want  to  serve 
to  replace  those  who  are  required  to  serve 
against  their  will. 

In  arguing  against  the  House  version 
of  the  pay  increase,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  points  to  raises 
given  the  military  in  recent  years  and 
those  that  may  be  forthcoming  through 
nonnal  appropriation  processes. 

But  in  reality  these  recent  increases 
do  nothing  to  erase  the  discrimination 
of  the  previous  13  years  from  1952 
through  1964,  when  the  basic  pay  of  en- 
listed members  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service  remained  imchanged. 

As  a  result  there  remains  today  a  wide 
gap  between  military  pay  at  the  entry 
level  and  what  could  be  earned  In  the 
civilian  economy.  The  pay  pack&ge  in 
the  committee  bill  offers  only  half  a  loaf 
to  remedy  this  inequity — and  conse- 
quently fails  to  remedy  it  altogether. 

Meanwhile  within  the  past  year  50.000 
married  yoimg  men  In  uniform  were  on 
relief.  There  are  50.000  married  young 
men  who  were  placed  on  relief  by  calcu- 
lated Government  policy,  a  policy  that 
is  followed  today.  Although  23  percent 
of  UjS.  military  personnel  In  their  first 
term  are  married  men.  the  military  com- 
pensation structure  does  not  even  admit 
the  existence  of  family  supjport  needs. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Code  title  37.  sec- 
tion 403(a).  "A  member  in  pay  grade 
E--4  (less  than  4  years'  service),  E-3, 
E-2,  or  E-1,  is  considered  at  all  times 
to  be  without  dependents."  Although  they 
exist  in  reality,  the  military  chooses  not 
to  recognize  these  pe<Q}Ie,  who  are  forced 
onto  relief  rolls  and  to  welfare. 

A  new  recruit  now  receives  $270.49 
monthly  regular  compensation  for  a 
total  oS  $3,245.87  per  year,  llils  amounts 
to  only  62.5  percent  of  what  he  could 
earn  as  a  civilian,  and  after  2  years  of 
service  the  figure  has  climbed  to  a  mere 
67.8  percent.  Not  untU  his  fifth  year  in 
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the  armed  services  will  a  man's  military 
pay  be  comparable  to  what  he  could  earn 
in  the  civilisui  sector. 

That  is  after  5  years.  We  wonder 
why  those  drafted  and  who  enlist  do  not 
reenlist  in  the  service. 

The  treatment  given  OI's  in  their  first 
term  of  duty  as  a  result  of  these  ineqiii- 
ties  is  shameful.  One  cannot  fail  to  be 
convinced  of  this  fact  when  the  $3,500 
per  year  of  a  married  recruit  with  two 
children  is  compared  with  the  Federal 
poverty  line  of  $3,900  for  the  same  size 
family.  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could 
come  to  this  Chamber  and  say  that  this 
policy  does  not  engender  great  injustice. 

Although  a  number  of  families  obtain 
some  relief  from  their  desperate  plliSit 
by  applying  for  welfare  pasmients,  this 
assistance  is  by  no  means  available  to  all. 
A  1969  Defense  Department  survey  of 
State  welfare  directors  revealed  that  21 
States  refuse  to  give  aid  to  service  fam- 
ilies. 

In  California,  for  instance,  a  military 
man  is  considered  a  "fuUy  employed  per- 
son." To  Qualify  for  aid  a  family  must 
meet  a  deprivation  requirement  either 
through  the  absence  or  the  unemploy- 
ment of  the  father. 

In  other  States,  a  GI  may  be  tech- 
nically eligible  for  welfare  but  none- 
theless unable  to  obtain  it.  New  Jersey 
is  a  case  in  point.  It  uses  the  subterfuge 
of  the  legal  status  of  military  reserva- 
tions to  deny  welfare  benefits  to  residents 
of  the  military  community.  The  State 
contends  that  because  these  installations 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
inhabitants  do  not  reside  in  New  Jersey. 
One  cannot  blame  the  States  for  failure 
to  assume  what  is  clearly  a  Federal 
burden. 

The  hardships  which  befall  first-term 
military  personnel  because  of  low  pay 
are  further  compoimded  by  the  disloca- 
tions associated  with  service  life.  When 
making  changes  of  station,  ccu-eerists 
are  given  free  travel  of  dependents, 
transportation  of  household  effects,  dls- 
locatiOD  allowances,  trailer  allowances, 
transportation  of  automobile  overseas, 
overseas  allowance,  and  evacuation 
allowance.  If  they  are  unaccompanied, 
careerists  receive  a  $30  a  month  family 
separation  allowance.  But  the  under- 
paid and  often-moved  first-termer  is  in- 
eligible for  all  of  these  benefits. 

The  poverty  cycle  for  enlisted  men 
stationed  in  Europe  Is  even  more  acute. 
These  men  go  into  debt  to  move  their 
families  overseas  and  then,  because  they 
are  denied  Government  housing,  they 
must  try  to  live  like  the  Europeans. 

Since  the  Government  transports 
furniture  only  for  careerists.  GI's  go 
further  in  debt  to  buy  household  items. 
Moreover,  Job  opportimities  for  service- 
men and  their  wives  are  almost  non- 
existent abroad,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  possibility  of  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments or  food  stamps  which  are  some- 
times available  in  the  States. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alaska,  there  are 
250  military  families  where  the  service- 
man is  of  a  rank  of  E-3  or  lower  which 
are  presently  receiving  food  stamps.  In 
addition,  there  are  24  military  families 
receiving  goieral  assistance  from  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. This  makes  a  total  of  274  military 


families  receiving  these  two  types  of  fi- 
nancial assistance,  but  does  not  include 
ftimilies  receiving  medical  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  day  care  services, 
or  surplus  commodities. 

This,  of  course.  Is  what  brings  into 
question  many  of  the  figures  that  are 
raised  here  by  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment, and,  of  course,  the  figures  put 
forth  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  its  Survey  of  Military  F'ami- 
lies  on  Welfare,  January  16, 1970,  counted 
only  10  military  families  in  Alaska  as 
receiving  financial  assistance  in  all  the 
eligible  categories. 

Such  a  wide  disparity  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  figures  and  those 
which  I  received  from  Alaska's  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Welfare  leads  me  to 
challenge  the  credibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  survey  for  the  entire 
Nation.  That  survey  estimates  a  total 
number  of  13,572  cases  and  12,589  actual 
military  recipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

However,  these  statistics  do  not  even 
begin  to  tell  the  whole  story  in  Alaska. 

So  if  we  are  to  compare,  in  all  fair- 
ness, these  figures  with  the  number  of 
such  families  in  Alaska,  it  would  be  but 
a  fraction  of  the  250  poverty  families 
that  actually  are  there.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  the  csise  is  understated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  Anchorage,  where  housing  rentals 
average  40  percent  above  comparable 
accommodations  in  Seattle,  approxi- 
mately 2,000  military  families  who  are 
ineligible  for  the  overseas  housing  allow- 
ance customarily  paid  to  servicemen  in 
Alaska,  are  presently  living  off  base.  The 
basic  housing  allowance  for  an  E-4  with 
dependents  is  $105  per  month.  However, 
the  city  of  Anchorsige  estimates  that  the 
average  rental  cost  for  a  standard  two- 
bedroom  apartment  in  Anchorage  runs 
between  $190  to  $250  or  more  per  month. 
Furthermore,  military  personnel  who  are 
ineligible  for  on-base  housing  must  pay 
the  travel  expenses  for  their  families  and 
the  moving  of  their  household  goods  to 
Alaska. 

The  net  result  of  these  factors  is  that 
military  families  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  in  the  lower  military  pay 
grades  and  who  live  off  base  have  a 
choice  of  housing  limited  to  substandard 
accommodations  imless  they  live  in  low- 
rent  public  housing.  Reflecting  on  the 
plight  of  off-base  servicemen,  10  per- 
cent of  all  low-rent  public  housing  units 
in  Anchorage  are  occupied  by  military 
families. 

So  here  we  have  a  case  where  service- 
men earning  the  lowest  wages  paid  by 
the  military  are  forced  to  live  off  base  in 
an  area  where  housing  rentals  are  the 
highest  in  the  United  States. 

If  our  military  family  elects  to  buy 
or  build  a  home  in  Alaska,  the  situation 
is  worse.  The  average  home  construction 
costs  in  Anchorage  run  approximately 
87  percent  above  those  in  Seattle  for  a 
single-family  home. 

About  half  the  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned tn  Alaska  are  located  In  the  An- 
chorage area.  Another  third  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Interior  of  Alaska,  near 
Fairbanks,    where    rental    housing    has 


been  75  percent  and  more  above  com- 
parable rentals  in  Seattle,  and  home  con- 
struction costs  in  Fairbanks  are  just 
about  double  those  of  Seattle. 

Thus,  in  Alaska,  the  military  man  and 
his  family  live  in  accommodations  far 
more  costly  than  he  has  ever  experienced 
before.  He  buys  goods  which  are  rela- 
tively higher  priced  and  in  general  finds 
himself  outpriced  in  an  inflated  market. 

Meanwhile,  his  neighbor  has  been  able 
to  bargain  or  negotiate  a  salary  level 
adequate  to  meet  prevailing  prices.  Con- 
tract construction  wage  levels  in  Alaska, 
for  example,  have  run  80  percent  above 
prevailing  U.S.  hourly  rates. 

Thus,  the  military  man  and  his  fam- 
ily find  themselves  bound  to  the  military 
installations  in  their  use  of  the  military 
commissary,  the  post  exchange  and  the 
recreational  facilities  provided  by  the 
military.  And  this  takes  place  in  a  State 
where  the  military  man  and  his  family 
have  always  been  welcome  and  have  been 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  full 
range  of  community  activities. 

Many  of  the  outlying  areas  of  Alaska 
are  economically  and  socially  depressed 
and  could  greatly  benefit  from  the  input 
of  the  military  man,  as  well  as  that  of 
State  and  Federal  government  employ- 
ees. Yet,  because  of  his  inadequate  salary 
level  in  an  area  with  a  high  cost  of  living, 
the  military  man  is  in  effect  prohibited 
from  making  a  much  needed  contribu- 
tion. 

I  might  suggest  that  this  administra- 
tion take  under  advisement  that  the  in- 
creased pay  could  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
develop  the  economic  standing  of  those 
families  that  have  fallen  into  such  a  con- 
dition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  State  of  Alaska,  all  enlisted  mili- 
tary ranks  suffer  a  loss  of  purchasing 
power  SIS  a  result  of  high  living  costs 
despite  additional  military  allowances. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my 
statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Record  show  a  series  of  charts  which 
illustrate  the  economic  situation  in 
Alaska  Insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment  there  and  to  the  man 
in  uniform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
Eis  follows: 

TABLE  l.-OOO  COMPONENT  IN  THE  ALASKA  POPULATION, 
MILITARY  AND  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS,  FROM  1964-69 


Military 

Military 
dependents 

Total 

Year 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

35,000 
33.000 
32,000 
33,000 
33,000 

37,100 
34.700 
32.900 
32,400 
31,800 
30,  360 

72,  IM 
67.710 
64,900 
65,400 
64,800 

1969 

33,000 

62,360 

Source:  Alaskan  Command  records 

Note:  Military  personnel  and  dependents  as  a  percent  of  the 
resident  Alaska  population  was  29  percent  in  1964  and  21  per- 
cent In  1969  while  the  total  of  military  and  dependents  declined 
trom  72.100  to  62,360  over  the  same  period. 
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Net  change 


Election  district ' 


Julyl, 
1969 


Apr.  1, 
1960 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Military 
per- 
sonnel 


Alaska 294,560      226,170    68.390        30.2      32.360 


1.  Ketchikan-Prince  of  Wales,  total 14,910        11.840      3,070       25.9 


330 


Ketchikan  (2) 12,810 

Princeof  Wales(l) 2,100 


10,  070 
1,770 


2,740 
330 


27.2 
18.6 


330 


2.  Wrangell-Petersburg (3) 5.970  4.180  1,790  42.8 

3.Sitka(4)..    7.770  6,690  1,080  16.1 

4.  Juneau(5) »  13.  330  9.750  3.580  36.7 

5.  Lynn  Canal-Icy  Straits (6) 3.620  2,950  670  22.7 

6.  Cordova-Valdez,  total.  4,540  4.6C  -60  -1.3 


Cordova-McCarthy  (7) 

Valdez-Chitina-Whittier<8). 


2,240 
2.300 


1.760 


480       27. 3 


2.840      -540    -19.0 


20 
70 
230 
20 
70 

70 


Palmer-Wasilla-Talkeetna(9)  7.000  5,190 

Anchorage  (10). <  114. 150  82.830 

Seward(ll).            .   2.700  2.960 

Kenai-Cook  Inlet  (12) 13.550  6.100 

Kodiak(13)..  .  . 9,870  7.170 


1.810 
31,  320 
-260 
7,450 
2.700 


34.9 
37.8 
-8.8 
122.1 
37.7 


14,460 

50 

450 

1,670 


Net  change 


Election  district ' 


July  1. 
1969 


Apr.  1. 
1960 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Military 
per- 
sonnel 


12.  Aleutian  Islands  (14) 8.660  6,010 

13.  Bristol  Bay (15) 5,040  4,020 

14.  BetheUie) 7,750  5.540 

15.  Yukon-Kuskokwim, total 6,780  6,400 

Kuskokwim(17)... 

Yukon-Koyukuk  (18) 

16.  Fairbanks-Fort  Yukon,  total 48,900 

Fairbanks(19) 47.320 

Upper  Yukon  (20)._ 

17.  Barrow-Kobuk,  total.. 

Barrow  (21) 

Kobuk(22) 

18.  Nome  (23).     .     6.390         6.090 

19.  Wade  Hampton  (24). ..        4,570         3,130 


2,650 

1,020 

2,210 

380 


44.1 

25.4 

39.9 

5.9 


3,660 
470 
100 

1,000 


2. 850 

2,300 
4,100 

550 
-170 

23.9 
-4.1 

270 

3.930 

730 

48, 900 

45,  030 

3,870 

8.6 

9.170 

.      47. 320 

43,410 
1.620 

3,910 
-40 

9.0 
-2.5 

5  920 

1,580 

250 

9,060 

5.690 

3,370 

59.2 

240 

4.480 

2.130 
3,560 

2,350 
1,020 

110.3 
28.7 

1IX> 

4.  580 

loa 

300 
1,440 


4.9 

46.0 


29a 

10(^ 


>  All  data  including  1960  census  data  have  been  rounded  lo  the  nearest  10. 
1 1960  election  (census)  district  indicated  in  parentheses. 
«  Special  census  taken  December  1968  tabulated  12  853. 
•Special  census  taken  October  1968  tabulated  113  522. 


TABLE  3.— TOTAL  EMPLOYED  WORKFORCE  IN  ALASKA  AND 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  OEFENSL  COMPONENT  OF  THAT 
WORKFORCE  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1950-69 


|ln  thousands  ot  persons) 


Source:  Alaska  Department  of  Labor,  "Current  Population  Estimates  by  Election  District  Alaskl 
1969. 

Note:  Of  the  total  of  32,360  persons  in  1969  the  area  breakout  is:  740  in  southeastern  '16  630 
In  south-central,  9,170  in  interior,  5,230  in  southwestern,  and  630  in  northwestern.  '      ' 


TABLE   4.— DOD    WAGE    AND   SALARY    EXPENDITURES    INI 
ALASKA.  FISCAL  YEARS  1960-70 

(In  millions  of  dollars| 


12  month  average — 


Fiscal  year 


Military  wages 
and  salaries 


DOD  tota 
expenditures 


1950    1955    1960    1965    1967      1969 


Total  employed 

workforce .  78.5  108.8  100.1  114.0  121.7    130.9 

Department  of 

Defense 31.0    59.0    41.5    39.5    40.4      39.0 

Military 
personnel 26.0    50.0    33.0    33.0    33.7      32.4 

Note:  The  number  of  military  personnel  in  Alaska  has  held 
steady  since  1%0  at  about  32,000  men.  With  the  increase  in 
the  workforce  generally  over  the  10-year  period,  military  per- 
sonnel as  a  percent  ot  the  workforce  has  declined  from  40  to 
24  percent 


I960 J127.8  J307.5 

1961 124.1  301.0 

1962 128.8  264.6 

1963 129.5  302.0 

1964 132.7  327.9 

1965 149.5  303.7 

1966 163.0  312.4 

1967 164.1  325.0 

1968 154.8  352.0 

1969 146.7  337.4 

1970 313.0 


'  Composed  of  military  and  civilian  wages  and  salaries,  con- 
struction, and  procurement. 

Source:  University  of  Alaska,  Institute  of  Social,  Economic, 
and  Government  Research. 


TABLE  5.-ALASKA  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  THIS  U.S.  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  20-YEAR  PERIOD  (1950-^9) 
PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME-ALASKA,  FAR  WEST,  AND  UNITED  STATES,  1950-O 


Current  unadjusted  dollars 


Calendar  year: 


Alaska 


Ratio:  Alaska 
—  to  United 

Far  west '    United  States  States 


1950  .. $2,385  Jl,788 

1951 2,835  1,975 

1952 2.614  2,068 

1953  2,493  2,103 

1954  2,302  2,089 

1955  2,275  2,210 

1956       2,446  2.326 

1957.. 2,325  2,397 

1958 2,357  2,430 

1959. 2,509  2,572 


J1.496 
1,653 
1,734 
1,805 
1,785 
1.876 
1.975 
2.045 
2.068 
2,161 


1.59 
1.72 
1.51 
1.38 
1.29 
1.21 
1.24 
1.14 
1.14 
1.16 


Current  unadjusted  dollars 


Calendar  year: 


Alaska 


Far  west ' 


Ratio:  Alaska 

to  United 

United  States  States 


I960 J2.g35  J2,621 

1961 2,681  2.691 

1962 4,731  2.808 

1963 2,785  2,906 

1964 3,052  3,043 

1965 3,226  3,182 

1966 3.473  3,410 

1967 3,798  3,602 

1968.. 4,116  3,895 

1969 4,513  4,158 


J2, 215 
4,264 
2,368 
2,455 
2,586 
2,765 
2,980 
3,162 
3,421 
3.680 


1.28 
1.18 
1.15 
1.13 
1.18 
1.17 
1.17 
1.20 
1.20 
1.23 


'  California.  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada.  Note:  For  the  decade  of  the  1960's  Alaska  per  capl  ta  personal  income  as  a  percent  of  the  U  S. 

,So.ce:  Office  of  Business  Economics.. U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  .960-69  revised  esti-      orr.!l^rel:^gu^^eraf^?nrr?eT:n;^d|'Js,'^"d?l^a^^a'n'd\'e^^^^^ 


mates:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April  1970. 


Alaska's  price  level  differentials  are  greater  than  inflation  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
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TABLES.— COST-OF-LIVING  INDEXES  FOR  4  MAJOR  CITIES  IN  ALASKA  COMPARED  TO  SEATTLE.  WASH.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1964-68' 


Other 

All 

Other 

All 

Housing 

Apparel 

goods 

items 

Housing 

Apparel 

goods 

Items 

All 

_ 

and 

and 

less 

All 

— 



and 

and 

less 

City  and  year 

Items 

Food! 

Total  >      RenUI « 

upkeep 

services  ' 

housing 

City  and  year 

Items 

Food  I 

Total"      Rental' 

upkeep 

services  > 

housing 

Anchorage: 
1964 

123 
122 

121 
123 

132 
130 

162 
157 

110 

no 

120 
117 

119 
118 

Juneau: 

1964     

1965 

124 
124 

123 
126 

133 
134 

150 
151 

118 
116 

119 

lie 

120 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

119 

122 

123 

130 

152 

112 

116 

118 

1966 

12S 

127 

135 

147 

115 

117 

120 

121 

122 

130 

146 

108 

116 

117 

1967 

127 

132 

137 

14/ 

115 

119 

122 

119 

119 

127 

142 

no 

115 

115 

1968  

126 

130 

135 

146 

117 

117 

121 

FairtMnks: 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

134 

138 

143 

188 

124 

127 

130 

Ketchikan: 
1964 

119 

118 

121 

126 

117 

117 

117 

133 

140 

141 

187 

124 

123 

129 

1965 

117 

119 

121 

127 

116 

113 

116 

132 

139 

141 

180 

122 

122 

127 

1966  

118 

122 

122 

127 

114 

113 

116 

132 

142 

140 

179 

120 

121 

127 

1967 

118 

123 

122 

126 

117 

113 

117 

132 

139 

141 

176 

126 

120 

.27 

1968 

119 

121 

122 

124 

118 

115 

117 

'  Based  on  the  average  pattern  of  sjpenditures  of  Alaskan  wage  and  clerical-worker  families 
of  2  or  more  persons  who  were  full-year  residents  in  the  state  during  1959  or  1960  (Average  ex- 
penditures of  families  living  in  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Juneau,  or  Ketchikan  were  combined  with 
I  system  of  weights  based  on  the  estimated  number  of  consumer  units  in  each  city  as  derived 
from  the  1960  Census  of  Population.) 

'  Includes  food  at  home  and  away  from  home.  .    .    ,      .  ■  . 

•  Includes  rent,  hotel  and  motel  rates,  homeownership  costs  (mortgage  principal  and  interest 
payments,  taxes,  insurance,  maintenance,  and  repairs),  fuel  and  utilities,  household  furnishings 
andopera'tion.(lntercity  indexes  measure  differences  in  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  home  as  reflected 
In  principal  payments  and  mortgage  interest  charges.  These  indexes  cannot  be  used  to  measure 
changes  in  acquisition  costs,  I.e.,  interest  rates  and  the  prices  of  owned  homes  purchased  in  current 

'  Average  contract  rent  for  tenant-occupied.  2-,  3-,  ♦-,  and  5-room  dwellings  meeting  defined 


standards,  plus  cost  of  heating  fuel,  utilities,  and  specified  equipment  when  the  cost  of  these 
Items  IS  not  Included  in  the  monthly  rent 

•  Includes  transportation,  medical  care,  personal  care,  recreation,  reading  and  education, 
tobacco,  beverages,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Note:(l)  The  indexes  for  food  clothing,  and  housing  (owned  and  rented)  are  presented  along 
with  the  index  for  all  Items  together.  (2)  In  southcentral  Alaska  (Anchorage)  rental  housing  is  4? 
points  over  Seattle  while  food  and  the  average  on  all  items  are  19  points  over  Seattle.  (3)  In  interior 
Alaska  (Fairbanks)  rental  housing  is  76  points  over  Seattle,  food  Is  39  points,  and  the  overall 
average  Is  32  percent.  (4)  In  southeast  Alaska  (Juneau)  rental  housing  is  46  points  over  Seattle, 
food  IS  30,  and  the  overall  average  is  26  percent  over  Seattle. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TABLE  7.-C0NSTRUCTI0N    COST    INDEXES  FOR  CERTAIN 
ALASKA  CITIES  BASED   ON  SEATTLE  (1967) 


City 


Index 


Point  Barrow. 

Nome 

Kenai 

Kodiak 

Fairbanks 

Sitka. 

Juneau 

Anchorage. . . 


REAL    ESTATE   COSTS    PER   SQUARE    FOOT     ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA,  1968 


Production       Total     occupancy 
cost  cost 


United  United 

Seattle     States    Seattle       States 

=  100      =100      =100        =100 


SIngle-tamily  dwelling 177  190  176  187 

Multi-family  dAellmg 126         130  146  150 

Rental 139  147 

Shopping  center 151         159  224  228 

Rental 226  230 

Commercial  warehouse 134         142  144  157 


Note:  (1)  While  these  Indexes  are,  of  course,  made  up  of  other 
components  in  addition  to  wage  and  salary  costs,  they  do 
Indicate  the  large  differentials  involved  In  the  price  level  profiles 
of  these  several  cities.  (2)  Kodiak  is  twice  Seattle's  costs, 
Nome  is  130  points  over  Seattle,  and  Point  Barrow  Is  greater 
then  3H  times  the  Seattle  cost  structure  (3)  While  not  shown 
In  the  table,  real  estate  costs  per  square  foot  in  Anchorage 
where  most  servicemen  are  based— figured  on  a  stngle-famlly 
dwelling— are  87  percent  higher  than  total  occupancy  costs  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole:  the  multi-family  dwelling  case 
Is  50  percent  higher.  This  helps  explain  why  military  personnel 
tend  not  to  become  i  part  of  the  community  In  living  patterns. 


Source:  R.  W.  Fischer,  ch.  l|  of  this  report 


TABLE  9.-ALASKA  PURCHASING  POWER  COMPARISONS 
FOR  A  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEE  IN  ANCHORAGE 
(WITH  A  FAMILY  OF  4) 


Alaska  pur- 

Equ 

v3lent  put- 

chasing  power 

chasing  power 

penalty  (-)  or 

Grade  (GS. 

Base 

ol 

salary  plus 

advantage  (-) 

step  1) 

pay 

COLA 

(percent) 

1 

13,776 

J3.550 

-6 

2 

4.108 

3,915 

-5 

3 

4,466 

4.257 

-5 

4 

4,995 

4,761 

-5 

5 

5.565 

5,297 

-5 

S 

6.U7 

S,8S3 

-5 

7 

6.734 

6,434 

-4 

8 

7,384 

7.099 

-4 

9 

8.054 

7.796 

-3 

Equivalent  pur- 
chasing power 
Grade  (GS,  Base        of  salary  plus 

step  1  pay  COLA 


Alaska  pur- 
chasing power 
penalty  (— )  or 
advantage  (-) 
(percent) 


«n   10 --•-  «.821  «.590 

,fn   11 9,657  9,455 

,AX   12 11.461  11,330 

,2;   13 13.507  13,464 

m   14 15,841  15.921 

S^   15 18.404  18.638 

}7n   16 20.982  21.389 

'    17 23,788  24.410 

— -   18 27,055  27,939 


-3 

-2 

-1 

0 

-fl 
-fl 
-f2 

-f3 
-1-3 


Note:  H  military  pay  grades  are  equated  to  these  civil  service 
grades  as  can  easily  be  done,  then  we  see  that  all  grades  in  the 
enlisted  ranks  suffer  a  purchasing  power  penalty  tor  living  costs 
in  Alaska  even  after  accounting  for  allowances. 

Source:  Note  to  appendix  tables  2-9:  equivalent  figures  by 
linear  interpolation.  Anchorage  data,  family  of  4. 


TABLE  8.-AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  CIVILIAN 
WORKERS  IN  MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  ALASKA'S  PRIVATE 
SECTOR 


Alaska 


Mining -.  $5.44 

Contract  construction 7.50 

Manufacturing.  4  86 

Food  processing .  3.31 

Lumber  and  wood 
products  (including 

pulp)      4.74 

Wholesale  trade 4.34 

Retail  trade 3.50 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate  (weekly). 111.21 


Ratio 

Alaska  to 

United 

United 

States 

States 

xioo 

$3.19 

171 

4.11 

182 

2.83 

171 

2.64 

125 

12.51 

189 

2.88 

151 

2.01 

174 

95.46 

116 

I  Weighted  average  of  lumber  and  wood  products  and  paper 
and  allied  products.  Alaska  weights. 

NOTES 

Of  special  significance  is  the  ratio  of  Alaska  hourly  earnings  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  In  6  ol  these  8  sectors  the  hourly 
earnings  in  Alaska  are  50,60  70. 80. and  90  percent  above  those 
in  the  same  sectors  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Note  the 
implication  tor  military  personnel  whose  pay  scales  are  so 
different. 

Regional  inflation  can  be  expected  also  to  place  a  substantial 
direct  and  indirect  burden  on  the  subsistence  sector,  the  rural 
unemployed  and  underemployed,  and  Alaska  Natives  generally. 
The  bias  ol  the  price  structure  against  low-income  people  has 
been  noted  above.  In  addition,  a  substantial  component  of  the 
cash  income  enioyed  by  these  people  lacks  any  explicit  or  im- 
plicit cost-of-living  adjustment,  this  is  true  of  State  welfare 
programs  as  well  as  the  prices  of  lurs.  fish.  etc..  produced  by 
traditional  methods.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  remote 
Native  villages  where  price  differentials  are  most  extreme.  The 
hypothesis  that  prevailing  high  money  wage  levels  also  reduce 


Native  employment  opportunity  by  imparting  to  Alaska  indus- 
try an  additional  bias  in  tavor  of  capital  and  skill  Intensity  de 
serves  to  be  Investigated. 

Source:  Monthly  Labor  Review;  and  Alaska  Department  of 
Labor.  Employment  Security  Division,  Statistical  Quarterly. 

TABLE  10,— MILITARY  WAGE  AND  SALARY  INCOME  AS  A 

COMPONENT  OF  TOTAL  ALASKA  PERSONAL  INCOME  BY 

REGION.  1970 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Interior 
Alaska 


Southeast    Southcentral 
Alaska  Alaska 


Total  personal  In- 
come i -- 

Military  wage  and  sal- 
ary disbursement 

Military  as  a  percent 
01  total..       


$205.0 

51.6 

25 


$160.0 

3.1 

2 


$570.0 

93.0 

16 


I  Based  on  1966  figures  and  conservatively  extrapolated  to 
fiscal  year  1970 

Note:  II  H  of  total  military  wages  and  salaries  in  Alaska 
presently  go  to  the  enlisted  ranks,  then  the  Hughes  pay  amend- 
ment would  increase  total  personal  disposable  income  in  Alaska 
perhaps  as  much  as  $47,000  000  to  $50,000,000,  assuming  an 
average  pay  Increase  of  67  percent  In  enlisted  ranks.  With  these 
same  assumptions,  the  increase  in  personal  disposable  income 
would  be  broken  out  regionally  as  tollows: 

South   central   Alaska— additional   $30,000,000  (V4X$93.- 

OOO.OOOX^i  =  $30,000,000), 
Interior  Alaske-additlonal  $17,000,000  (>^X$52,000,OOOX 

H  =$17,000,000). 
Southeast   Alaska— additional   hall   million   dollars  U^X 
$3,10O,0OOXH  =  $500,000) 

Source.  Subreglonal  economic  analysis  of  Alaska.  1968,  and 
Department  of  Defense  data.  May  26,  1971. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alaska  situation  is  not  typical  of  condi- 
tions nationally,  but  it  is  only  a  slight 
exaggeration  of  the  total  problem. 

How  did  it  happen?  What  is  the  ex- 
planation of  this  shameful  abuse  and 
exploitation  of  our  servicemen?  The 
answer  is  not  hard  to  find. 

Because  of  the  draft,  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  the  first-term  enlisted  man 
has  not  been  necessary.  Why  pay  a  man  a 
decent  salary  when  you  can  force  him 
to  work  for  slave  wages?  Put  simply,  no 
increase  in  first-term  pay  is  required  so 
long  as  the  services  can  get  all  the  bodies 
they  need  just  for  the  asking. 

While  pay  for  the  officers  corps  and 
other  careerists  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  civilian  economy,  the  result  of 
conscription  has  been  to  depress  military 
compensation  of  enlisted  men  to  a  point 
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where  a  disenfranchised  minority  has 
been  compelled  to  bear  a  grossly  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  costs  of  defense. 
Underpaid  servicemen  are  currently 
taxed  to  the  tune  of  $2  billion,  or  $3,800 
per  man.  This  amounts  to  a  rate  of  taxa- 
tion of  about  51  percent,  or  three  times 
the  normal  tax  for  their  income  level. 

Although  this  is  obviously  a  highly 
regressive  tax  levied  imequally  on  those 
least  able  to  afford  it,  most  people  do  not 
even  know  It  exists.  They  do  not.  because 
the  form  of  taxation  is  a  "hidden"  tax- 
in- kind— it  Is  taken  out  of  the  soldier's 
and  sailor's  hides  rather  than  their  pay- 
checks. Benjamin  Franklin  got  at  the 
crux  of  the  matter  over  200  years  ago 
when  commenting  on  the  legality  of  im- 
pressment of  American  merchant  sea- 
men. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  a  quota- 
tion from  over  200  years  ago  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  I  quote  him: 

But  if.  as  I  suppose  is  often  the  case,  the 
sailor  who  Is  pressed  and  obUged  to  serve 
for  the  defense  of  this  trade  at  the  rat«  of  2S 
shillings  a  month,  could  have  3  pounds  15 
shillings  In  the  merchant's  service,  you  take 
from  him  50  shUllngs  a  month;  and  If  you 
have  100.000  In  your  service  you  rob  that 
honest  part  of  society  and  their  poor  fami- 
lies of  260,000  pounds  per  month,  or  three 
million  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  oblige 
them  to  hazard  their  lives  In  fighting  for 
the  defense  of  your  trade;  to  the  defense  of 
which  all  ought  indeed  to  contribute  (and 
sailors  among  the  rest)  In  proportion  to 
their  profits  by  It;  but  this  three  million  Is 
more  than  their  share.  If  they  did  not  pay 
with   their  persons   .   .   . 

But  It  may  be  said,  to  give  the  king's  sea- 
men merchant's  wages-  would  cost  the  nation 
too  much — 

Which  is  exactly  the  same  argument 
here  today.  200  years  later — 
and  call  for  more  taxes.  The  question  then 
will  amount  to  this;  whether  It  be  Just  In  a 
community  hat  the  richer  part  should  com- 
pel the  poorer  to  fight  for  them  and  their 
properties  lor  such  wages  as  they  think  fit 
to  allow  and  punish  them  If  they  refuse? 

That  statement  is  200  years  old,  and  It 
is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  200  years 
ago. 

I  quote  again  the  last  sentence,  be- 
cause I  think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  this 
pay  argument.  Benjamin  Franklin  con- 
cluded: 

The  question  then  will  amount  to  this; 
whether  It  be  Just  In  a  community  that  the 
richer  part  should  compel  the  poorer  to  fight 
for  them  and  their  properties  for  such  wages 
as  they  think  fit  to  allow  and  punish  them 
If  they  refuse? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  additional  time  does  the  Senator 
require? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  $2.5  billion  it  would 
cost  to  pay  our  servicemen  as  they  should 
be  paid  are  really  only  budgeted  costs. 
In  terms  of  real  costs  of  resources  ex- 
pended a  volunteer  army  properly  paid 
would  be  (heaper.  I  emphasize  that:  It 
would  be  cheaper  for  the  taxpayers.  Con- 
scription inefficiently  allocates  resources 
requiring  civilians  with  a  given  produc- 
tive capacity  outside  the  service  to  labor 


within  It  at  a  lesser  wage.  In  general, 
any  institution  with  a  source  of  inex- 
pensive labor  is  bound  to  be  overly  la- 
bor Intensive  relative  to  the  economy  and 
grossly  Inefficient. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  using 
the  draft  as  a  means  of  compelling 
young  men  to  serve  at  substandard  pay. 
That  alone  is  reason  enough  to  reject 
the  committee  pay  proposal  in  favor  of 
the  one  adopted  by  the  House.  You  do 
not  abolish  an  inequity  by  abolishing 
only  half  of  it.  And  yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  committee  proposes  to  do. 

The  committee  pay  package  amounts 
to  only  $1.03  billion  as  compared  with 
the  House  version  of  $2.71  billion.  Of 
these  totals,  $850  million  and  $1,573  bil- 
lion, respectively,  would  go  to  increase 
the  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  with  imder  2  years  of 
service.  This  translates  into  a  pay  in- 
crease of  36  percent  in  the  committee 
proposal  as  opposed  to  68.8  percent  in 
the  House  package. 

The  almost  identical  administration 
and  committee  pay  proposals  are  simply 
inadequate,  as  admitted  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  T.  Kelly, 
when  he  said: 

There  Is  stUl  a  disparity  between  our  rec- 
ommended and  higher  pay  levels  and  their 
civilian  counterparts. 

Such  a  failure  to  meet  the  level  of  pay 
demanded  by  the  standards  of  equity  re- 
quires compelling  reasons  for  its  justifi- 
cation. The  only  Justification  which  has 
been  given  is  the  plea  of  budgetary  con- 
straints, but  this  rings  hollow  coming 
from  a  bureaucratic  establishment  which 
can  find  justification  for  so  many  weap- 
ons that  have  never  been  fully  developed 
because  they  proved  to  be  poor  bargains 
and  useless  for  our  defense. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  compelling  reason 
whatsoever  for  refusing  to  pay  our  serv- 
icemen a  fair  and  equitable  wage,  and 
paying  it  now. 

I  therefore  support  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment to  Incorporate  into  HJR.  6531  the 
pay  proposal  approved  by  the  House. 

This  pay  bUl— which  is  within  $20  mil- 
lion of  the  cost  of  the  increase  in  mih- 
tary  compensation  recommended  by  the 
Gates  Commission  to  create  an  all-volun- 
teer force — would  provide  basic  pay  In- 
creases for  approximately  50,000  officers 
and  1,400,000  enlisted  men  on  active  duty. 
In  addition,  approximately  6,500  officers 
and  518,000  enlisted  men  in  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  would  receive 
the  same  percentage  Increase  in  their 
basic  pay.  The  two  lowest  enlisted  grades 
of  E-1  and  E-2  would  receive  increases 
of  nearly  100  percent. 

It  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  im- 
pact this  increase  would  have  on  our  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  units. 

They  suffer  from  the  same  malaise 
that  afflicts  our  active  duty  units.  Too 
many  members  of  these  units  are  there 
to  avoid  the  draft.  One  argument  that  is 
used  to  justify  a  continued  draft  is  the 
need  for  manpower  fall-out  for  our  Re- 
serve and  Guard  components.  But  this 
method  of  acquisition  weakens  these  units 
just  as  surely  as  It  weakens  our  active 
duty  forces. 

"The  Gates  Commission  surveys  indi- 
cated that  75  percent  of  the  enlisted  per- 


sonnel fulfilling  their  Initial  6-year  mili- 
tary service  obligation  in  the  Reserves 
were  there  only  because  of  the  draft. 

That  Is  hardly  the  basis  for  creating  a 
healthy  first-line  back-up  force. 

The  Gates  Commission  study  shows 
that  the  pay  increase  now  before  us  for 
the  active  duty  forces  will  automatically 
be  as  effective  for  the  Reserves  and 
should  provide  enough  enlistments  to 
meet  necessary  requirements. 

As  the  Commission  expressed  it: 

P\>r  men  who  ar«  interested  In  extra  In- 
come, reserve  activity  does  not  otTer  the  earn- 
ings potential  of  part-time  civilian  work  be- 
cause It  is  too  Infrequent.  For  some  men  It 
could  become  an  attractive  alternative  as  a 
second  job.  CertAlnly  a  necessary  If  not  suffi- 
cient condition  for  voluntary  reserve  partic- 
ipation Is  a  level  of  drlU  pay  attractive 
enough  to  make  military  instruction  prefer- 
able to  other  part-time  activities.  While  the 
pay  level  In  the  early  years  of  service  has 
been  too  low  to  attract  volunUrtly  the  high 
quality  of  recruits  which  the  reserves  have 
enjoyed  over  the  past  ten  years  oxir  studies 
show  that  a  more  reasonable  qualitative  mix 
can  be  obtained  voluntarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  any  easier  2  years  from  now  for  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  pay  increase  for  our 
military  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
voluntary  active  duty  and  Reserve  force. 

We  are  talking  about  a  large  siun  of 
money.  But  it  is  a  tax  already  extracted 
in  disproportionate  smiounts  from  a  small 
segment  of  our  population.  It  Is  time  we 
all  share  the  burden. 

In  doing  so  we  will  strengthen  the  com- 
petency and  morale  of  our  forces.  And 
hopefully,  we  will  Increase  for  all  Amer- 
icans the  respect  that  they  should  have 
for  the  men  who  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  UJ3.  Army. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

As  f  SLr  as  a  chance  to  get  to  the  minds 
of  Senators  now  is  concerned,  there  are 
other  matters,  committee  meetings  and 
various  things  going  on,  to  attract  their 
attention,  and  I  have  no  way,  and  no 
speaker  has  any  way,  to  get  the  facts 
before  them.  I  did  write  a  letter  to  each 
Senator  yesterday  afternoon  and  sent  it 
out  for  distribution  this  morning,  and 
also  put  it  in  the  Record.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  is  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator,  and  also  ap- 
pears on  page  16793  of  the  Record  of 
yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  about  these  pay 
bills.  They  do  not  have  to  come  from  a 
committee.  They  do  not  have  to  have  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee,  nor  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  any 
of  the  other  recommendations  that  usu- 
ally go  alfflig  with  a  measure  before  It 
passes.  Based  on  most  of  my  experi- 
ence here,  just  anything  that  is  proposed, 
or  almost  anything  that  is  proposed,  in 
the  way  of  a  pay  increase,  especially  for 
a  large  group,  will  pass. 

But  somewhere,  some  time,  the  Senate 
is  going  to  have  to  turn  down  a  pay 
increase.  If  we  do  not,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  revolt  of  the  taxpayers  at  the  poUs, 
and  I  say  that  deUberately  and  seriously, 
and  I  have  known  of  some  instances 
where  it  has  occurred  in  the  past  few 
years,  in  the  cases  of  some  Senators  who 
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were  up  for  reelection,  where  they  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  huge  salary  in- 
creases Mie  after  the  other,  and  it  back- 
fired on  them.  So  I  say  in  all  seriousness, 
somewhere,  some  time,  some  one  is  going 
to  have  to  start  voting  against  these  pro- 
posals. 

This  proposal,  and  I  speak  with  great 
deference  to  the  Senators  who  propose 
It,  is  serious  business.  It  does  not  have 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  have  the 
recommendation,  really,  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  I  know  Senators  have 
this  testimony — I  have  heard  such  testi- 
mony as  long  as  I  have  been  here — from 
the  Joint  CWefs  of  Staff.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  rally  to  the  cause  for  their  men 
who  are  in  service.  I  do  not  particular- 
ly object  to  that.  I  just  point  out  that 
we  cannot  just  take  their  recommenda- 
tion, especially  when  it  is  so  qualified 
as  it  is  by  the  letter  sent  to  me  yesterday. 

I  have  the  figures  here  now  that  I 
have  brought  out  before.  This  is  no  group 
who  are  all  in  the  poverty  level  and 
have  been  neglected  all  these  years.  We 
had  an  increase  this  January  for  those 
in  the  military  service.  I  espouse  their 
cause  in  lots  of  areas.  I  have  helped  get 
them  pay  raises  many  times.  But  there 
was  an  automatic  increase  in  the  mili- 
tary pay  in  January  1971,  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Another  automatic  increase  is  com- 
ing up  January  1,  1972,  estimated  to  be 
$1.2  billion.  This  is  cranked  into  law 
now,  so  that  both  get  an  automatic  in- 
crease, the  civil  service  and  the  military. 
And  some  of  that  is  certainly  justified. 
But  the  taxpayers  are  noticing  this  more 
and  more,  too;  $1  billion  extra  is  in  the 
bill  that  the  committee  recommends. 
That  is  a  $3.4  billion  increase  to  this 
group  within  the  brief  span  of  13 
months — a  $3.4  billion  increase.  If  the 
Hughes  amendment  passes,  that  will  add 
to  it  $1.7  billion,  and  that  adds  up  to  a 
$5.1  billion  increase  for  the  employees 
in  one  department  of  the  Government, 
the  military,  in  the  brief  period  of  13 
months,  counting  two  Januaries. 

Can  you  beat  that?  Where  is  that 
money  coming  from?  This  $1.7  billion 
is  not  even  in  the  budget. 

The  budget  recommendations,  when 
made  this  January  by  President  Nixon, 
were  already  about  $12  billion  in  the  red. 
I  will  get  the  exact  figure,  but  the  1972 
budget  was  approximately  $12  billion  in 
the  red.  by  calculation.  Now  we  are  going 
to  pile  more  on  that — an  additional  $1.7 
billion,  which  the  President  is  totally 
against.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money  ? 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  t  once  said,  with  respect  to  another 
matter,  "We  will  pay  it  out  of  the  de- 
fUcit,"  meaning  that  we  will  add  it  to 
the  deficit. 

We  do  not  have  the  money.  We  will 
just  add  it  to  the  deficit.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  it  adds  to  inflation, 
and  that  means  the  people  who  do  not 
get  their  pay  increase,  the  taxpayers— the 
military-  people  are  taxpayers,  also — but 
the  average  taxpayer  on  the  outside  will 
have  to  pay  more  taxes  sometime.  Be- 
cause of  inflation,  his  dollar  will  buy  less 
at  the  grocery  counter  and  at  the  serv- 
ice station  and  at  the  clothes  counter, 


and  that  will  be  true  with  respect  to  ail 
the  necessities  that  make  up  the  daily 
cares  and  problems  of  the  average  tax- 
payer in  America.  What  does  he  get  out 
of  this?  Nothing,  except  inflation  and  the 
prospect  of  a  tax  increase  whenever  we 
have  the  courage  to  come  around  to  it. 

No  one  recommends  a  tax  increase  to 
take  care  of  this  money.  No  one  has  even 
thought  about  it.  They  have  not  con- 
sidered that.  Just  add  it  on.  and  we  will 
pay  it  out  of  the  deficit.  That  is  why  I 
say  that  sometime,  somewhere,  someone 
here  is  going  to  have  to  start  to  say 
"No." 

The  exact  figure  as  calculated  by  the 
Administration  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1971,  is  $11.6  billion,  if  every- 
thing turns  out  as  rosy  as  it  hopes. 

So  we  wUl  add  $1.7  billion  today,  and 
we  will  have  the  wheels  turning:  every- 
one who  is  going  to  get  the  increase  will 
be  happy,  to  a  degree;  and  let  the  others 
worry  later. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho". 
I  know  how  these  things  developed.  They 
got  off  on  the  idea  that  we  would  not 
have  to  have  the  Selective  Service  Act; 
that  everyone  is  going  to  be  a  volunteer; 
that  they  are  going  to  volunteer  for  the 
Air  Force,  for  the  Navy,  for  the  Army, 
and  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Selective  Service  Director  Tarr  told 
n!^^at  he  spoke  to  people,  young  and 
old,  and  they  were  all  in  favor  of  the 
volunteer  army  concept.  But  when  he 
said.  "All  those  who  would  volunteer, 
hold  up  your  hand."  not  a  hand  went  up. 
I  do  not  blame  them. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Mr. 
Gates.  I  called  him  up  and  spoke  to  him 
about  coming  before  our  committee;  I 
gave  him  a  chance  to  do  so.  The  Gates 
Commission  recommended  the  so-called 
volunteer  Army  and  pay  increases  to  go 
into  effect  June  30.  1971.  That  is  what 
started  this  talk  about  these  pay  raises. 
Well,  what  happened  to  their  recom- 
mendation? The  President  of  the  United 
States  turned  it  down;  he  said,  "No." 

So  far  as  legislation  for  this  year  is 
concerned,  it  is  as  dead  as  a  doorknob. 
It  has  been  rejected  in  the  home  of  its 
friends,  and  that  is  no  reflection  on  the 
men  who  composed  it.  We  just  decided 
not  to  try.  Instead,  we  have  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  know  that  these  people  testify  in 
favor  of  pay  increases  for  the  military 
whenever  they  have  a  chance.  The  heads 
of  other  departments  would  testify  to 
that,  and  I  would  not  blame  them  for 
that.  But  the  responsibility  is  in  this 
Chamber.  We  have  decisions  to  make. 
We  cannot  do  things  just  because  some- 
one wants  them  done. 

In  this  context  I  will  refer  in  a  mo- 
ment to  a  letter  addressed  to  Senators, 
from  which  I  shall  read  briefly  again. 
But  first,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  the  so-called  poverty  level  plea 
that  has  been  brought  in  here  to  make 
us  believe  that  great  hordes  of  these 
people  are  living  in  poverty  and  are  hav- 
ing an  awfully  severe  time — even  worse. 
it  is  claimed,  than  Napoleon's  soldiers 
suffered,  as  I  recall  the  Senator's  state- 
ment: 


The  proponents  of  this  amendment  assert 
that  the  extra  unbudgeted  *1.7  billion  In 
their  proposal  Is  needed  to  solve  the  poverty 
problem.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  after  the 
substantial  pay  increase  recommended  by 
the  committee  and  without  the  Hughes- 
Schwelker  amendment,  a  newly  enlisted  man 
just  out  of  high  school  will  make  as  much 
or  more  than  his  fellow  high  school  gradu- 
ates  in  civilian  life.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  a  new  recruit  will  earn,  in  regular  mili- 
tary compensation.  $3,979.  After  basic  train- 
ing, which  Lasts  about  three  and  a  half  to 
four  months,  he  would  earn  $4,244. 

That  is,  if  he  proves  to  be  worth  any- 
thing. 

Typically,  he  would  be  promoted  twice 
more  before  he  had  been  In  the  military  a 
year  and  three  months.  Thus,  within  this 
time,  while  still  an  E-4,  to  which  he  woiUd 
be  promoted  in  his  first  two  years,  he  would 
be  earning  $6,608. 

Those  are  just  hard  facts.  That  is  not 
something  a  computer  estimated  some- 
where. This  is  just  plain  arithmetic. 

On  the  outside,  in  civilian  life,  an  aver- 
age working  18-  to  19-year-old  earned  only 
$3,200  in  1968.  The  average  working  20  to 
21  year  old  earned  about  $5,000.  These  fig- 
ures have  probably  Increased  by  several  hun- 
dred dollars  since  1968.  But  even  if  they 
have  Increased  20  percent  in  two  years,  the 
point  still  remains  that  under  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill — 

Unamended  by  Senator  Hughes — 

a  young  man  In  the  Army  will  earn  as  much 
or  more  than  he  will  In  civilian  life. 

The  Hughes-Schwelker  amendment  mere- 
ly piles  an  additional,  unnecessary,  inflation- 
ary, unbudgeted  $1.7  bUlion  on  top  of  the 
already  significant  Increase. 

I  have  some  figures  with  respect  to  the 
families  about  whom  we  have  been  hear- 
in  a;,  who  were  so  poverty  stricken.  Some- 
one said  something  about  one  in  West- 
ern EXirope. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  rules  do  not 
permit  these  lower  level  enlisted  men  In 
the  service  to  take  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  Western  Europe,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  good  rule.  I  believe  we  have  too  many 
of  those  dependents  over  there  now  from 
other  groups.  Anyway,  they  go.  They  will 
not  let  them  go  and  receive  this  extra 
compensation,  at  least,  and  some  of  them 
have  gotten  into  rather  severe  straits 
over  there  and  have  had  a  pretty  rough 
time.  But  it  was  partly  because  they  were 
trying  to  live  outside  the  regular  Army 
allowances  and  the  preparation  that  is 
made  by  the  ser\'ices  to  take  care  of  men 
who  are  in  the  service. 

We  have  the  actual  figures  here  about 
the  so-called  poverty  line,  and  we  ran 
it  down  to  where  there  are  only  778  fam- 
ilies that  will  be  below  the  poverty  line 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  in  its  present  form. 

For  my  part.  I  favored  the  increase 
last  year  for  these  lower  grades.  We  had 
problems  here  last  year  about  bringing 
up  the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  and  it  all  got  mixed  up  in  this  vague 
plan  about  a  so-called  volunteer  Army. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts win  recall  that. 

The  committee  bill  puts  the  money 
where  it  belongs. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  a  little  story 
about  that.  When  the  proposal  came  out 
to  put  all  this  money  on  the  little  fellow, 
the  question  came  up  about  those  in  the 
higher  brackets  and  the  Pentagon  getting 
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busy  to  cook  up  something  for  them- 
selves. That  is  where  those  figures  came 
from  that  the  Senator  is  espousing  here 
today.  That  generated  the  second  part. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Stevenson)  has  pointed  out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  BTENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  About — I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  these  figures  but  a  great  part — at 
least  over  half — of  the  money  In  the 
amendment  does  not  go  to  the  poverty 
level  group  that  the  Senator  is  shedding 
tears  about,  but  is  given  to  the  group  in 
the  higher  brackets.  So  the  so-called  pov- 
erty matter  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
committee  bill,  largely. 

The  committee  bill  was  concluded  with 
a  lot  of  imcertalnty  about  the  so-called 
volunteer  services  but  it  was  concluded 
to  be  not  only  sound  in  fiscal  affairs  but 
also  virtually  necessary  vflth  reference  to 
getting  the  plan  in  motion. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  voluntary 
semce  plan  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  work.  Someone  just  had  a  dream.  It 
is  a  flight  from  reality.  But,  it  may— it 
may.  I  would  want  to  hope  it  will  be  tried. 
It  will.  I  would  want  it  to  have  a  fair 
chance,  and  for  that  reason  I  fought 
here  yesterday  for  the  provision  that 
gives  the  pay  for  the  bonus.  I  do  not  want 
to  strip  it  clean.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
try  at  it.  I  want  it  to  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money  to  see  what  it  will  do. 
I  feel  this  way,  however,  that  the  only 
thing  that  will  remain  on  the  books  will 
be  the  pay  increase.  Once  that  is  put  on 
here,  we  will  never  come  back  and  erase 
it.  Whether  the  plan  works  or  not,  that 
pay  increase  will  still  be  there. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  already  given,  to  let  us  be  rea- 
sonable and  take  one  step  at  a  time.  It  is 
not  going  to  add  one  lota,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  stature  or  the  workability  of  the 
so-called  volunteer  plan,  to  put  all  the 
money  in  this  bill.  I  just  do  not  believe 
the  sound  judgment,  in  the  end,  of  those 
in  this  body  is  going  to  take  this  big  step 
and  swallow  this  money  that  will  not 
exist  unless  it  is  ground  out  with  print- 
ing presses,  with  no  provision  whatever 
made  to  pay  it  back,  but  to  pass  it  on 
to  future  generations  who  will  have  to 
pay  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  unfair  treatment.  When  a 
man  serves  his  country,  he  has  to  sacri- 
fice in  rendering  that  service.  Many  men 
in  this  Chamber  have  already  done  that 
for  their  country.  The  next  generation 
will  have  to  do  the  same  and  make  sacri- 
fices, too.  We  cannot  make  a  soft  bed 
out  of  this  thing  for  everyone.  This  pay 
bill  will  not,  either. 

I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  bill  be- 
comes law  as  written,  the  average  fellow 
in  the  services  and  his  family  will  be 
better  off  under  it  and  better  taken  care 
of  by  the  services  than  the  average  tax- 
payer who  has  to  dig  up  the  money  to 
pay  liis  taxes  every  year. 

We  are  even  taxing  charwomen.  They 


have  to  pay  taxes  on  their  meager  earn- 
ings under  our  present  income  tax  laws. 
This  is  not  going  to  move  fast  enough, 
anjrway,  if  it  is  workable  at  aU.  The 
Senator  need  not  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  could  ask  my  col- 
league a  question,  because  he  has  made 
the  point  that  we  tax  charwomen.  We 
sJso  tax  E-l's,  and  they  are  paid  less 
than  charwomen.  But  the  point  my  col- 
league addressed  himself  to  is  the  one  we 
should  focus  on  right  now,  and  that  is. 
will  the  pay  increase  which  the  commit- 
tee came  up  with,  really  do  away  with 
putting  soldiers  on  welfare? 

There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  figures, 
smd  perhaps  my  colleague  can  answer  it, 
but  the  Department  of  Defense  in  its  sur- 
vey of  military  families  on  welfare  on 
January  16 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense stated  that  10  military  families  in 
Alaska  received  financial  assistance,  but 
when  I  contacted  the  State  of  Alaska 
through  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  HEW,  I  got  the  figure  of  274  families. 
That  is  almost  95  percent  off. 

How  could  we  have  such  a  disparity 
In  the  figures  in  Alaska  where  we  have  a 
population  of  300,000?  It  might  lead  us 
to  believe  that  such  disparities  exist 
throughout  other  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  You  folks  deal  there  at 
a  poverty  level  higher  than  the  average 
income  level  down  here.  But  those  fig- 
ures were  taken  before  the  increases  in 
the  bill  were  figured  in,  before  it  was 
taken  into  consideration,  and  this  bill 
raises  the  average  income  and  puts  them 
in  much  better  business;  and  that  is  why 
I  say  they  will  be  better  off  than  the  aver- 
age taxpayer. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
He  has  answered  my  question,  that,  of 
course,  there  is  no  way  to  answer  the 
disparity  the  Department  of  Defense 
comes  up  with  and  the  figures  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  State  of  Alaska  comes  up 
with,  which  seems  to  be  95  percent  off. 
We  can,  however,  wonder  what  type  of 
assessment  is  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  regarding  poverty  level  figures 
which  we  are  infiicting  as  part  of  Federal 
policy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  understand  that  your  fig- 
ures were  made  before  we  figured  in  the 
1971  increase  last  January  and  before 
we  figured  in  the  1972  increase  coming 
up  in  January  1972  and  before  the  in- 
crease in  the  bill  here  is  figured  in.  which 
has  $1  billion  in  it,  uiUess  you  defeat  it 
on  final  passage.  That  will  take  $1  billion 
away  from  them,  if  you  do. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  my  colleague 
still  does  not  dot  the  "i."  This  is  a  simple 
statement,  that  the  Department  of  De- 


fense says  only  10  families  are  collecting 
welfare  benefits.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  State  of  Alaska  is 
paying  274  families.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  figuring  in  the  pay:  or  of  projections 
in  not  figuring  in  the  pay.  These  are  ac- 
tual facts.  One  group  says  10  people  and 
the  other  group  says  274  people. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator send  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  in  Alaska  these  new 
figures  and  ask  them  to  resurvey  them 
for  him  to  see  what  they  say  then?  Ac- 
cording to  the  plans,  there  will  be  time, 
because  the  Senator  has  stated  that  this 
debate  is  going  to  last  all  summer  accord- 
ing to  his  formula. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  chairman  as- 
sure me  that  wfe  would  have  time  to  delve 
into  these  figures  and  get  some  accurate 
figures?  We  are  talking  about  such  an 
unbelievable  disparity  between  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  putting  out 
and  what  the  State  of  Alaska  seems  to  be 
putting  out.  Let  us  see  how  this  is  going 
in  the  other  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  obvious  we  carmot 
legislate  with  what  the  State  of  Alaska 
says  when  they  did  not  have  the  new 
figures  before  them.  If  they  refigure  and 
resurvey  it,  I  would  have  some  faith  in 
what  they  say;  but  their  facts  are  not  up 
to  date. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  call  was  made  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  last  week,  asking 
them  how  many  military  people  are  get- 
ting welfare  checks,  and  it  comes  to 
274. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Some  of  the  increases 
have  not  gone  into  effect. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Be'LL).  Fortv-three  minutes  remain  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  69  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  the  Senate  must  decide  how  much 
it  believes  should  be  spent  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
earnestly  worked  for  a  reduction  in  de- 
fense expenditures  consistent  with  na- 
tional security. 

The  defense  dollar  still  looms  large  in 
comparison  with  the  siuns  spent  on  crit- 
ical domestic  needs  that  relate  directly 
to  our  unity,  to  our  strength,  and  hence 
also  to  our  national  security. 

No  one  doubts  that  defense  spending 
has  enriched  this  Nation  in  certain  ways. 

Certainly,  it  has  brought  certain  ma- 
terial wealth  to  my  State  of  California. 

But  few  would  question  the  fact  that 
the  enormous  military  sums  which  ai« 
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spent  yearly  and  which  are  intended  to 
keep  us  free  from  foreign  aggression,  are 
In  fact,  a  major  cause  of  the  unraveling 
of  the  social  fabric  that  threatens  the 
very  freedom  we  seek  to  defend. 

The  priority  question — the  question  of 
how  and  where  we  spend  the  taxpayer's 
money — is  with  us  today,  not  as  we  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  build  an  aircraft 
carrier  or  a  strategic  bomber,  but  as  we 
grapple  with  how  much  we  should  pay 
the  men  who  may  have  to  fight  and  per- 
haps die  for  this  country. 

We  should  consider  matters  of  equity, 
of  human  dignity,  and  of  how  low  service 
pay  hinders  our  ability  to  discard  an  un- 
fair and  undemocratic  system  of  military 
conscription. 

I  plan  to  join  with  Senator  Proxirx  in 
his  forthcoming  effort  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  defense  outlays. 

But  I  want  to  express  my  support 
today,  for  the  Hughes  amendment  to 
Increase  military  pay. 

The  Hughes  amendment  would  add 
$1.7  billion  to  the  fiscal  1972  budget. 

But  this  increase  would  help  reduce 
the  near-desperate  financial  plight  that 
many  servicemen  now  endure — welfare 
payments,  substandard  housing,  moon- 
lighting, and  debt. 

I  know  that  members  of  this  body 
have  seen  the  shoddy  military  housing 
on  bases  in  their  States. 

I  know  we  have  all  seen  the  mall  from 
heavily  Indebted  service  families  plead- 
ing for  congressional  assistance. 

Without  a  substantial  pay  increase  as 
provided  in  the  Hughes  amendment,  the 
Congress  will  perpetuate  a  disgraceful 
system  where  service  families  are  forced 
Into  poverty. 

Typical  of  this  national  scandal  is  the 
situation  in  and  around  Sacramento,  the 
capital  of  my  State,  where  there  are 
several  military  installations. 

Some  2,000  of  the  12,000  military  men 
and  women  there  are  nimibered  among 
Sacramento  County's  poor  people.  They 
earn  wages  far  below  the  levels  the  Fed- 
eral Government  defines  as  poverty. 

According  to  the  Air  Training  Com- 
mand at  Mather  Air  Force  Base,  east  of 
Sacramento,  young  airmen  with  families 
"generally  are  forced  to  live  In  substand- 
ard housing,  have  no  funds  for  leisure, 
and  are  forced  to  eat  below  their  de- 
sired standards." 

In  Sacramento  proper,  I  understand 
that  there  are  1,882  young  enlistees  in 
the  lowest  three  pay  grades  who  are  in 
the  subpoverty  level.  They  earn  from 
$144  to  $181  a  month  for  the  first  2 
years  of  their  service. 

The  commander  of  the  Sacramento 
Air  Materiel  Area  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base,  also  near  Sacramento,  de- 
clares that  a  startling  number  of  young 
airmen  have  had  to  sign  up  for  food 
stamps  so  their  families  could  survive. 

Those  who  do  receive  aid  of  this  sort 
are  fortunate,  in  one  sense. 

There  are  uncounted  other  cases  where 
a  serviceman  fails  to  meet  standards  for 
welfare  and  food  stamp  programs — not 
because  he  does  not  need  help,  but  only 
because  he  is  considered  "a  fully  em- 
ployed person"  by  State  officials. 

The  outrsiges  at  Sacramento  are  being 
repeated  at  military  bases  aU  around 
the  United  States. 


Even  in  Western  Europe,  thousands 
of  American  military  famlhes  live  in 
poverty. 

How  long  Is  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  going  to  abdicate  its  moral  re- 
sponsiblhty  in  this  matter? 

How  long  will  the  Senate  participate 
in  maintaining  a  system  which  spawns 
a  class  of  forgotten  poor,  who  must  carry 
the  burden  of  fighting  and  dying  for  our 
affluent  Nation? 

I  say  this  miist  end.  It  must  end  now. 
It  must  end  at  once. 

Representative  Stkiger,  of  Wisconsin, 
inserted  in  the  Record  on  March  31  a 
series  of  articles  on  poverty  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  would  Uke  to  read  an  excerpt  from 
one  of  these  in  order  to  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention,  the  case  of  Ale  Burl 
Oliver,  stationed  at  Mather  Air  Force 
Base  in  Sacramento. 
The  material  reads: 
Oliver,  as  an  E3  with  less  than  two  years 
service,  makes  H80.90  a  month  In  base  p»y. 
In  addition,  he  and  his  wife  receive  »4fi.60 
for  rations,  $60  for  housing — even  the  FHA 
low- Income   apartment   complex   in  Rjlsom 
costs  $110  a  month — and  $4.50  a  month  for 
clothing. 

It  comes  to  a  total  of  $291  per  month.  A 
figure  low  enough  to  exempt  him  from  In- 
come tax  payments.  He  pays  social  security, 
however.  Should  he  stay  In  the  Air  Force 
long  enough  to  achieve  higher  rank — and 
more  money— he  will  be  eUglble  for  on-base 
housing,  which  Is  less  expensive. 

But  Burl  OUver  la  not  Ukely  to  stay  in  unl- 
form  when  his  four  years  are  up. 
Like  many  other  flrst-termers,  he  shrugs 

at  the  non-cash  side  "benefits"  of  service 

hospital  facilities,  base  commissary  food 
which  Is  about  30  percent  less  expensive  than 
downtown  markets,  and  lower  rates  at  such 
base  exchange  services  as  barbers,  clecuiers, 
dry  goods,  appliances,  clothing  and  television 
repair. 

•'A  lot  of  people  point  out  the  additional 
benefits  we  receive."  he  explained,  "but  that 
varies  on  an  Individual  basis. 

"I  feel  they  compensate  a  little,  but  no- 
where near  as  much  as  some  people  feel  they 
do". 

Now  34,  he  Is  embarrassed  that  he  and  his 
family  must  be  in  the  food  stamp  program 
as  they  live  from  payday  to  payday  every 
two  weeks. 

OUver,  like  others  surveyed  by  the  Air 
Ptorce,  is  quietly  frustrated  by  his  plight. 

Money,  he  said,  would  not  be  his  primary 
reason  for  re-enllstlng — but  It  will  certainly 
be  a  factor. 

"I"m  Just  not  cut  out  for  the  Air  Force  he 
explained  quietly. 

"I'm  In  a  position  that  I  can't  do  any- 
thing about.  It  wasn't  my  fault. 

"I'm  sure  there  as  a  lot  of  other  guys  in 
the  same  poelUon.  All  we  can  do  Is  hope 
things  will  be  rectified  one  of  these  days." 

There  are  thousands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burl  Olivers  all  over  this  Nation. 

And  unless  we  approve  the  Hughes 
amendment,  .we  will  have  a  direct  hand  in 
producing  thousands  more. 

The  total  Income  of  lower  ranking 
married  soldiers  with  children  rarely  ex- 
ceeds $5,000  per  year. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  and  a  tele- 
gram revealing  the  tragic  circumstances 
many  military  families  find  themselves 
in  as  they  struggle  to  eke  out  a  living  on 
a  starting  salary  for  a  private  of  $143.70 
per  month. 

I  have  omitted  the  names  of  those 
who  sent  the  letters  in  order  to  protect 
their  privacy : 


The  telegram  reads: 


My  son, 


presently  attached  to  Port 


MacArthur   urgently   needs   your   help. 

He  was  denied  a  hardship  discharge  ai- 
though  his  father  Is  under  a  doctors  care. 

His  wife  and  children  are  In  such  desperate 
financial  straits. 

They  have  even  asked  welfare  for  food 
stamps. 

I  pray  to  Ood  that  you  can  help  ua  la 
this  matter. 

The  letter  reads: 

Deab  Sxmator  Csanston':  I  am  21  yecn 
old  and  In  the  tJnlted  States  Army. 

In  the  six  months  I've  been  In  the  army, 
I  have  been  A.W.OX.  four  months  In  order 
to  support  my  wife  and  two  children. 

In  these  six  months  my  family  has  moved 
three  times  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Friends  and  family  have  loaned  us  money 
In   order  to  feed   and   clothe  our  children. 

Because  of  these  loans  and  overdue  debts, 
which  run  about  $160  a  month  without  rent 
and  food,  our  financial  state  la  getting 
definitely  out  of  hand. 

I  have  talked  to  military  lawyers  and  they 
say  It  would  do  no  good  to  apply  for  a  dis- 
charge. 

I  was  wondering  if  you  might  be  able  to 
help  me  get  a  discharge  from  the  army. 

I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  serve  In 
the  reserves  If  possible  but  It  Is  Impossible 
for  my  family  to  live  on  what  the  army  pays. 

Any  help  you  could  give  would  be  grate- 
fully appreciated. 

If  you  can  help,  please  write  a  letter  to  my 
wife. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  any  help  you  can 
give  will  be  most  gratefully  appreciated. 

Thank  you  so  very  much. 

With  this  shameful  type  of  military 
poverty  rampant,  the  Senate  Armed 
Service  Committee  reported: 

A  principal  consideration  In  the  committee 
not  accepting  the  higher  House  version  pay 
propKJsals  was  the  general  contralnts  under 
which  the  entire  Federal  budget  Is  operating 
today. 

The  committee  went  on  to  say : 

The  administration  also  opposed  the  House 
version  pay  Increases  because  It  was  felt  that 
these  increases  woiild  necessarily  have  to 
come  out  of  other  parts  of  the  defense 
budget. 

The  committee  considered  that  this  would 
be  an  exceedingly  poor  trade-off  for  fiscal 
1972  and  weaken  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  believe  that  with  a  $75  billion  fiscal 
year  1972  budget,  the  committee  could 
not  find  it  possible  and  proper  to  adopt 
the  house  pay  measure  to  raise  basic  pay 
for  draftees  and  other  enlisted  men  by 
68  percent. 

The  Senate  committee  has  in  effect 
told  these  young  men  that  our  national 
defense  needs  can  only  be  met  by  making 
paupers  of  tens  of  thousands  of  its  fight- 
ing men. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  given  the 
choice  of  providing  young  Americans 
with  a  decent  wage  and  buying  certain 
weapons  systems  of  highly  dubious  value, 
the  committee  chose  the  dubious  weap- 
ons systems  under  the  banner  of  fiscal 
responsibUity  and  national  security. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  systems  actually  have  the  effect  of 
decreasing  our  security. 

If  the  Senate  acquieses  to  the  commit- 
tee's position,  it  will  do  a  deep  disservice 
to  those  who  serve  their  country. 

It  is  an  American  tradition  to  link  the 
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concept  of  honor  with  service  In  our 
armed  forces. 

There  can  be  no  honor  when  service 
means  impoverishment. 

There  can  be  no  honor  when  family 
life  in  the  military  becomes  a  ruinous  fi- 
nancial burden. 

There  can  be  no  honor  in  service  to 
one's  country  when  that  nation's  re- 
wards are  rich  In  rhetoric  aid  poor  in 
wages. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  honor 
to  the  Nation  in  forcing  its  soldiers  into 
poverty. 

The  desperate  economic  plight  of  first- 
term  servicemen  and  other  military  per- 
sonnel can  only  be  met  with  substantial 
pay  increases. 

We  must  confront  the  problem  of  mili- 
tary poverty  head  on. 

I  will  not  accept  the  fact  that  this 
Government  can  pay  billions  of  dollars 
for  weapons  systems  that  may  actually 
decrease  rather  than  increase  our  secu- 
rity, while  refusing  to  pay  our  soldiers 
a  decent  wage,  thus  plunging  them  into 
demeaning  poverty. 

In  the  name  of  equity  and  social  jus- 
tice, the  pay  increases  called  for  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa,  are  critically 
needed. 

An  improved  pay  bill  is  also  an  essen- 
tial building  block  on  which  the  Con- 
gress can  rid  this  Nation  of  an  undemo- 
cratic and  inequitable  draft. 

A  volunteer  army  will  only  become  a 
reality  with  improved  pay  incentives. 

The  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  army  is 
supported  by  the  President. 

It  is  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

It  is  supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

But  is  is  crystal  clear  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate adopts  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's pay  package,  it  will  imdermine  the 
volunteer  concept. 

As  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reported: 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  the  committee,  there- 
fore.to  set  zero  draft  calls  as  the  goal  and 
delay  until  at  least  another  year  providing 
the  adequate  tools  for  reaching  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  debate  in  the  Nation 
and  in  the  Congress  on  the  all-volunteer 
force  has  continually  focused  on  two 
questions : 

Is  it  desirable,  and  is  it  feasible? 

Until  the  draft  is  abolished,  this  coun- 
try cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it  is  using 
an  undemocratic  device  to  conscript 
young  men  into  the  armed  services. 

National  conscription  has  existed  for 
only  34  of  the  nearly  200  years  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  draft  has  be- 
come a  bad  habit  of  political  convenience 
that  needs  to  be  broken  before  it  further 
Jeopardizes  our  freedom. 

The  injustice  of  the  draft,  and  the 
embittered  youth  which  it  creates,  are 
reason  enough  to  adopt  volunteerism  as 
the  basis  for  our  military  manpower 
requirements. 

Beyond  these  unfortunate  factors  Uee 
a  war  in  which  our  Involvement  waa  only 
made  possible  by  the  steady  supply  of 
young  draftees  our  Nation  could  send  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Presidential  escalation  of  the  war  was 
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directly  related  to  the  President's  ability 
to  raise  draft  calls. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, the  Army  numbered  973,328  men. 

By  electicm  time  of  1966,  that  number 
had  grown  to  1,397,899  men. 

Ending  the  draft  will  not  bring  peace 
on  earth. 

It  will  not  keep  the  Nation  out  of  all 
wars. 

But  It  will  severely  limit  the  propensity 
of  this  Nation  to  seek  military  solutions 
to  political  problems  by  relying  on  an 
unlimited  pool  of  manpower. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  the  volunteer 
concept,  Mr.  President,  the  Grates  Com- 
mission and  others  have  provided  us  with 
convincing  evidence  that  this  Nation's 
military  manpower  needs  can  be  met 
without  conscription  if  certain  steps  axe 
taken  to  Improve  compensation  and 
management  of  military  personnel. 

The  stock  phrase  that  a  volimteer 
army  "will  not  work"  is  expertly  refuted 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Col- 
orado, Senator  Ekdminick,  who  ably  sum- 
marized the  necessity  for  pay  incentives 
to  institute  the  all-volunteer  force.  He 
said: 

From  this  brief  analysis  It  appears  that  we 
are  fairly  close  to  being  able  to  move  to  the 
all-volunteer  force  If  the  Senate  and  the 
Hovise  agree  to  the  committee-Imposed  FT 
1972  strength  averages.  However,  before  any- 
one unequlvocably  assimies  that  we  can  move 
to  the  all -volunteer  force  and  eliminate  the 
draft,  let  me  add  a  word  (^  caution.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  stated,  and  I 
agree,  that  the  aU-volvmteer  force  cannot  be 
Implemented  without  proper  Incentives.  The 
biggest  Incentive,  at  the  moment,  is  pay.  .  .  . 
The  Immediate  thing  we  can  do  In  this  bill  Is 
Improve  the  pay. 

It  Is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  the  gap 
between  a  supply  of  voluntary  manpower 
and  military  needs  is  not  substantial  and 
could  be  closed  by  Increased  incentives. 

The  volunteer  concept  will  work,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senate  permits  it  to 
work. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
tells  us  that  they  have  saved  $1.6  billion 
by  refusing  to  go  along  with  the  House 
pay  provisions  of  $2.7  billion. 

But  with  these  announced  savings 
comes  the  statement  that  "the  cconmlt- 
tee  believes  that  there  is  no  realistic 
prospect  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
armed  services  before  July  1973,  with- 
out the  extension  of  the  induction  au- 
thority for  this  length  of  time." 

The  committee  has  thus  decided  to 
continue  the  unfair  practice  of  conscript- 
ing men  and  then  passing  them  poverty 
wages  while  announcing  savings  to  the 
taxpayers.  These  alleged  savings  are,  in 
reality,  only  an  indirect  tax  on  the  serv- 
icemen themselves. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
given  a  tax  break  to  the  Nation,  while  it 
taxes  those  not  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape the  tentacles  of  the  draft. 

It  Is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  the  committee  Is  saying  in  essence 
is  this :  The  volunteer  army  will  not  work 
because  the  committee  will  not  provide 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  tools 
to  construct  it. 

Without  the  adoption  of  the  Hughes 
pay  provisions,  the  Senate  will  be  going 
along  with  this  cynical  reasoning  which 


prejudges  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
volunteer  army,  and  at  the  ssime  time  re- 
fuses to  &xajci  legislation  which  would  en- 
able us  to  institute  an  all-volimteer  force. 

If  we  adopt  the  committee's  pay  pro- 
vision, we  must  realize  that  we  are.  In 
fact,  severely  crippling  the  volunteer 
army's  chances  of  being  a  success. 

Without  adequate  financial  incentives 
at  the  levels  proposed  by  Senator 
HuGHxs,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  move 
to  abolish  the  draft. 

The  issue  of  military  pay  is  a  complex 
one. 

Despite  the  comphcated  pay  tables  and 
the  Jargon  of  the  military's  financial  ap' 
erations,  the  American  i>e(vle  will  soon 
figure  it  out  if  the  Congress  is  unwilling 
to  pay  servicemen  a  decent  living  wage. 

It  will  be  no  secret  from  the  American 
people  If  we  make  the  end  of  the  draft  a 
virtual  impossibility  by  imposing  ques- 
tionable budgetary  constraints  on  in- 
creasing pay. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  must  de- 
cide a  bEisic  question  of  fairness. 

The  concept  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
is  being  philosophically  damned  on  the 
grounds  that  It  is  theoretically  "imwork- 
able." 

In  actuality,  this  biased  prejudgment 
will  be  transformed  into  a  cynical  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  if  we  deny  the  con- 
cept of  an  all-volunteer  force  the  pay 
incentives  which  it  needs  to  woi*. 

Mr.  President,  finally  let  me  say  that 
what  we  are  proposing  here  is  a  tax 
break  for  millions  of  Americans  and,  in 
effect,  a  tax  on  those  who  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  We  are  asking  them  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  operating  our  gov- 
ernment by  not  paying  them  what  we 
should  pay  them  to  serve  our  coimtry. 
Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Hughes 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  on  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Qea- 
ator  from  Iowa  has  29  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
67  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, neither  of  the  Senators  in  contrcd 
of  the  time  Is  presently  on  the  floor.  I  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  yielding  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  from 
the  time  under  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  6th  Armored 
Cavalry  of  the  U.S.  Army  presented  to 
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tne  today  a  petition  signed  by  over  650 
of  their  members  in  support  of  increases 
in  military  pay.  With  their  petition,  they 
have  given  me  a  "Statement  of  Concern" 
in  which  they  express  dismay  over  the 
actual  status  and  the  public  radio  and 
television  advertisements  regarding  The 
New  Army. 
These  nne  men  say  quite  bluntly: 
Tbe  new  Army  simply  does  not  exist. 

They  say  further,  and  Mr.  President, 
I  do  agree,  that — 

The  only  effective  advertisement.  In  the 
long  run.  Is  a  real,  substantial,  improvement 
In  the  quality  of  the  gervlccman's  life,  and 
that  includes  a  much  needed  pay  increase. 

These  men  by  their  petition  say  that 
longer  hair  and  beer  in  the  mess  halls 
are  appreciated  but  do  not  represent  the 
fairness  that  they  are  entitled  to.  Mr. 
President,  the  tradition  of  imderpaid 
servicemen  should  stop. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  read  the  letter 
from  the  1st  Squadron  Human  Relations 
Council,  Sixth  Armored  Cavalry: 

Mat  25.  1971. 
Subject :  Statement  of  Concern 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
V.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Siks;  We  the  members  of  the  Human 
Relations  Council  of  the  1st  Squadron,  6th 
Armored  Cavalry,  have  Initiated  the  attached 
Petition  trusting  that  it  will  receive  the  due 
consideration  we  feel  It  deserves. 

We  have  found  It  very  disconcerting  to 
watch  the  uncertain  fate  of  efforts  made, 
on  behalf  on  the  servicemen,  to  equalize  pay. 
We  think  It  amazing  that  any  Senator  could 
ask  young  men  to  serve,  and  perhaps  die  for 
their  country,  and  yet  not  want  to  lend  him- 
self to  this  effort  to  make  soldiers — both 
those  who  have  been  drafted  as  weU  as  those 
who  are  career-soldiers — flrst  class  citizens 
and  respected  government  employees. 

In  this  regard,  we  feel  that  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  Bill  contains  an  ac- 
ceptable minimum.  We  don't  feel  that  WOOO 
per  year  for  a  Private  Is  asking  too  much 
when  any  less  has  been  deemed  near  pov- 
erty. Nor  do  we  think  a  minimum  Housing 
Allowance  of  »lfl5  a  month  is  unreasonable. 

Ask  a  soldier  what  he  thinks  of  the  New 
Volunteer  Army.  As  a  soldier,  he  watches 
television  advertisements  aimed  at  attracting 
new  enlistments  and  groans  in  disbelief.  Ex- 
cept for  men  in  a  few  pilot  projects,  the 
new  Army  simply  does  not  exist.  The  only 
effective  advertisement,  in  the  long  run.  Is 
a  real,  substantial.  Improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  serviceman's  life,  and  that  includes 
a  much  needed  pay  increase. 

We    respectfully    urge    your    careful    con- 
sideration  of    this   matter   so    vital    to   the 
future  of  thU  Nation's  Armed  Services. 
Respectfully, 

Th«  isT  Squadron, 

HtTMAN  RrLATIONS  COUNCTL, 

6th  ARMORS)  CaVALRT. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
petition  of  the  1st  Squadron  Human 
Relations  Council  of  the  6th  Armored 
Cavalry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PFriTIOlf 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  6th 
Armored  Cavalry,  respectfully  submit  the 
following  statement: 

■'Those  who  are  asked  to  serve  In  our  aa- 
llons  Armed  Forces  have — almost.  It  seems, 
by  tradition — been  underpaid.  Now,  it  U  tlie 
hope  of  the  Government  to  encourage  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  the  volunteer  and  reen- 
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listment  rates  by  making  the  Armed  Forces 
more  attractive  to  those  who  might  serious- 
ly consider  a  career  In  the  service. 

The  moral  obligation  of  a  "fair  and  Just 
wage"  aside,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
much  celebrated  "beer  in  the  mess  halls" 
and  "longer  hair  "  regulations — while  appre- 
ciated— do  not  represent  a  substantial  incen- 
tive for  anyone  to  stay  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

We,  therefore,  urge  your  careful  considera- 
tion of  efforts  to  fully  equalize  pay-scales  for 
Armed  Services  Personnel. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  title  IV  of  the 
Hughes-Schweiker  amendment.  Not  only 
are  the  increases  in  compensation  pro- 
vided for  the  lower  enlisted  grades  re- 
quired by  considerations  of  fundamental 
equity,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  the  in- 
creases in  pay  and  other  benefits  will 
assure  the  fastest  possible  transition  to 
all-volunteer  forces. 

Although  the  proposed  $2.7  billion 
package  exceeds  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  the  coming  fiscal  year  by  $1.2 
billion,  it  goes  no  further  than  what  the 
administration  agrees  will  be  required 
for  fiscal  year  1973  in  order  to  provide 
the  full  range  of  benefits  necessary  to 
complete  the  phasing  out  of  the  draft.  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  administration's 
budgetary  caution  and  with  its  fear  that 
the  full  increases  in  pay  and  other  in- 
centives may  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
other  items  in  the  military  budget  which 
cannot  be  further  reduced  except  at 
grave  risk  to  our  national  security.  Yet, 
I  feel  that  the  imperative  needs  for  jus- 
tice and  for  an  early  elimination  of  the 
draft  require  enactment  of  title  IV. 

There  has  been  ample  evidence  pre- 
sented to  illustrate  the  stark  inequity  of 
the  pay  now  being  received  by  our  serv- 
icemen, principally  those  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  combination  of  compulsory 
service  made  possible  by  the  draft  plus 
draft-induced  flrst  enlistments  have  com- 
bined to  force  large  numbers  of  our  young 
men  to  serve  their  country  for  compen- 
sation substantially  below  that  which 
their  labor  would  command  in  the  open 
marketplace.  The  net  effect  of  this  is  to 
require  that  these  men  not  only  serve  in 
the  military,  but  that  they  do  so  at  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  earning  power. 
This  in  effect  imposes  on  them  a  tax  in 
kind  equivalent  to  40  percent  of  their  po- 
tential earnings. 

Thus  if  Congress  enacts  the  proposed 
compensation  increases,  it  will  not  really 
be  adding  to  the  total  burden  of  the  tax- 
payers. Rather  it  will  be  shifting  the 
unique  burden  of  this  tax-in-kind  from 
first-term  recruits  and  draftees  to  the 
entire  taxpaying  public  which  ought  to 
bear  the  full  burden  of  paying  for  our 
national  defense.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  submit  that  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  regard  themselves  as  fiscal 
conservatives  need  have  no  qualms  about 
supporting  the  compensation  increases 
reflected  in  the  Hughes-Schweiker 
amendment. 

A  moment's  reflection  on  the  current 
economic  status  of  our  servicemen  in  the 
lower  grades,  whether  serving  abroad  or 


in  the  United  States,  underscores  the 
urgent  need  for  substantial  increases  ir- 
respective of  the  desire  to  move  from  de- 
pendency on  the  draft  to  full  reliance  on 
armed  services  maimed  entirely  by  vol- 
unteers. Large  numbers  of  our  service 
families  are  living  at  below  poverty  lev- 
els. It  is  Incredible,  but  true,  that  many 
of  them  must  rely  on  welfare  pajTnents 
to  supplement  service  pay. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment now  under  consideration  would  in- 
crease current  rates  of  pay  among  the 
lower  grades  by  almost  100  percent,  in 
contrast  to  the  50-percent  increase  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  and  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  fact  is  that  the  increases  proposed 
in  the  Hughes-Schweiker  amendment 
would  result  in  a  basic  pay,  plus  tax-free 
allowances,  equivalent  to  $4,991.48  an- 
nually. This  is  hardly  lavish  pay  for  men 
required  to  risk  their  lives  on  behalf  of 
their  country.  Moreover,  these  increases 
approximate  those  which  the  Gates  Com- 
mission concluded  would  be  required  both 
in  the  interest  of  equity  and  to  secure 
an  all-volunteer  military. 

The  proposed  pay  increases,  of  course, 
extend  well  beyond  the  lower  grades,  up 
the  echelon  of  command.  These  increases 
for  long-term  career  men,  however,  are 
also  required,  although  perhaps  not  in 
the  amounts  provided  for  at  the  highest 
levels.  If  the  critically  needed  pay  in- 
creases for  the  lower  grades  are  adopted 
and  there  is  a  failure  to  make  some  ad- 
justment in  compensation  up  the  line, 
there  would  develop  inversion  or  com- 
pression of  pay  scales  which  would  not 
only  threaten  the  morale  of  career  men 
but  which  fail  to  make  the  necessary  dis- 
tinction between  experience  and  skill  on 
the  one  hand  and  relative  inexperience 
on  the  other. 

Thus,  a  consideration  of  all  factors 
supports  the  simple  proposition  that  fun- 
damental fairness  to  those  called  upon 
to  serve  the  Nation  requires  the  great 
bulk  of  the  adjustments  contemplated  in 
the  amendment  now  being  debated,  ir- 
respective of  the  merits  of  an  all-volun- 
teer military.  However,  those  of  us  who 
feel  strongly  that  the  time  is  overdue 
to  move  to  an  all-volunteer  military,  who 
believe  that  this  is  the  only  system  ap- 
propriate to  the  United  States  in  times 
other  than  those  of  great  national  emer- 
gency, must  recognize  that  the  phasing 
out  of  reliance  on  the  draft  can  never  be 
achieved  except  under  circumstances 
which  make  a  military  career  competi- 
tive with  other  civilian  careers. 

The  administration,  of  course,  argues 
that  a  2-veir  extension  of  the  draft, 
coup'ed  Hith  a  two-phase  increase  in 
benefits,  will  provide  both  the  incentive 
and  the  time  within  which  to  make  the 
tran  ition  to  an  all  volunteer  army  by 
the  target  date  of  June  30,  1973.  This 
may  very  well  be  true.  Our  objective, 
however,  must  be  to  attempt  to  achieve 
draft  zero  sooner  than  that  if  possible: 
and  this  we  cannot  do,  in  my  estima- 
t  on,  unless  we  enact  now  the  full  range 
of  increases  which  it  is  conceded  will 
ultimately  be  required.  Also,  enactment 
of  the  full  range  of  Increases  now  will 
provide  an  important  assurance  that  the 
feasibility  of  the  all-volunteer  concept, 
in  the  light  of  the  minimum  long-term 
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force  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  given  a  fair  trial.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  estimate  with  precision  how 
long  it  will  take  our  young  men  emerg- 
ing from  schools  to  respond  to  the  new 
incentives  to  a  military  career,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  current  mood  of  anti- 
militarism. 

As  Congressman  Hebert,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
has  pointed  out,  the  $2.7  billion  package 
provides  the  administration  with  the 
tools  which  it  requires  In  order  to  achieve 
the  administration's  goal  of  an  all  vol- 
unteer military. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  increase  in  basic 
pay,  subsistence  allowances  and  quarters 
allowances  incorporated  in  title  IV  closely 
approximates  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  Commission  for  first-term  re- 
cruits, while  providing  necessary  in- 
creases for  other  military  personnel.  The 
net  effect  will  be:  First,  to  increase 
markedly  the  number  of  true  volunteers 
entering  the  military  for  the  first  time, 
thus  lowering  the  current  reliance  on 
draftees  to  meet  the  gap  required  to  sus- 
tain our  Armed  Forees  at  the  desired 
levels;  and  second,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  higher  grade  enlisted  men  and 
oflacers  who  will  decide  to  remain  in  the 
armed  services  by  lessening  the  disparity 
between  what  they  are  receiving  in  the 
services  and  what  they  might  be  paid  for 
their  skills  in  the  civilian  market.  Thus 
reenlistment  rates  and  retention  rates 
will  be  increased  with  the  result  that  not 
only  will  valuable  skills  be  preserved  for 
the  military,  but  the  net  number  of  new 
recruits  required  to  sustain  appropriate 
levels  of  forces  will  be  reduced. 

It  has  been  argued,  in  favor  of  the 
compensation  package  approved  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conmilttee,  that 
implementing  the  proposed  increases  In 
two  stages  will  permit  an  assessment  of 
the  response  to  the  first  stage  which 
would  make  it  easier  to  adjust  the  mix  of 
the  second  stage — as  between  pay  in- 
creases, housing  allowances,  and  so 
forth — so  as  to  provide  the  most  attrac- 
tive package  possible  within  a  given  ex- 
penditure. The  problem  which  I  see  with 
this  is  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  response  to  the  first  phase  can  be 
accurately  projected  to  the  second  phase. 
In  the  meantime,  should  the  flrst  phase 
prove  to  have  provided  insufficient  incen- 
tives to  realistically  test  the  feasibUity  of 
the  all-volunteer  concept,  valuable  time 
wiU  have  been  lost — time  which  could 
conceivably  jeopardize  acceptance  of  the 
concept.  I  believe  that  if  both  phases  are 
adopted  at  this  time,  as  is  proposed  in 
the  Hughes-Schweiker  amendment,  we 
will  l)e  provided  with  the  best  possible 
basis  for  estimating  the  impact  of  the 
various  mcentives  on  actual  volunteer 
enlistment,  without  in  any  way  preclud- 
ing our  ability  to  adjust  the  mix  a  year 
from  now  in  the  light  of  actual  experi- 
ence so  as  to  achieve  maximum  results 
within  a  given  budget. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  feature 
in  the  title  IV  portion  of  the  Hughes- 
Schweiker  amendment  which  commends 
itself,  namely,  its  preservation  of  the 
enlistment  bonus  authority  which  has 
been  deleted  from  the  House  version.  In 
terms  of  the  overall  cost  of  the  proposed 


increases,  this  is  not  a  isu^e  item,  yet  it 
is  a  crucially  important  one.  The  prob- 
lems faced  in  achieving  an  all-volimteer 
military  are  not  so  large  in  terms  of 
achieving  a  given  aggregate  force  level  as 
it  is  in  terms  of  achieving  the  necessary 
combination  of  forces,  especisdly  with 
respect  to  the  Army's  combat  arms, 
namely,  the  Infantry,  Artillery,  Armor, 
Combat  Engineers,  and  Signal  Corps.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  T. 
Kelley  testified: 

There  is  nothing  unique  about  special  pay 
Incentives  to  the  mUltary.  The  function  of 
pay  Is  to  attract  and  retain  people  needed  by 
an  organization.  The  regular  pay  system  does 
this  substantially,  but  from  time  to  time 
there  are  needs  which  are  not  met  by  the 
regular  pay  structure,  and  It  is  In  these  In- 
stances that  organizations.  Including  the 
mUitary,  have  turned  to  special  pay  incen- 
tives. .  .  .  The  enlistment  bonus  is  especial- 
ly well  suited  to  the  Army  combat  skills 
supply  problem.  The  Army  wants  to  attract 
large  numbers  of  volunteers  from  the  combat 
arms,  but  It  also  wishes  to  retain  only  a 
small  percent  of  these  people  as  career  NCO's 
in  the  combat  skills.  Most  combat  soldiers 
are  young  men.  ...  So  the  role  of  special 
pay  in  this  area  Is  to  attract  the  majority  of 
them  for  a  limited  time,  rather  than  to  re- 
tain all  of  them  for  a  lifetime.  .  .  .  For  those 
whom  we  wish  to  keep,  in  the  combat  skills, 
on  a  career  basis,  existing  law  provides  ade- 
quate incentives  through  proficiency  pay  and 
reenlistment  bonuses. 

The  need  for  this  bonus  authority  was 
stressed  at  a  recent  meeting  which  I  had 
with  Lt.  Gen.  George  I.  Forsythe,  who 
has  been  given  special  responsibility  for 
planning  the  conversion  to  an  all-volun- 
teer army.  In  his  briefing,  he  stated  that 
the  bonus  authority  would  be  critical  to 
enabling  the  Army  to  attract  volunteers 
for  the  Army's  combat  forces,  especially 
for  the  infantry,  armor,  and  artillery.  He 
pointed  out  the  self-evident  fact  that 
other  military  assignments  provided  per- 
sonnel with  special  training  and  skills 
which  were  transferable  to  civilian  life. 
Therefore,  both  in  terms  of  equity  smd 
in  the  highly  practical  terms  of  attract- 
ing the  necessary  manpower,  special  in- 
ducements would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  sufficient  volunteers. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  share  the  administra- 
tion's concern  that  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  compensation  over  and  above  the 
$1.5  billion  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion might  be  mtide  at  the  expense  of  es- 
sential research  and  procurement  items 
in  the  defense  budget,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  at  this  time  as  believing  that  we 
cannot  afford  either  to  pay  our  men  less 
than  what  their  services  are  worth  and 
what  is  required  to  assure  the  success  of 
an  all-volunteer  system,  nor  can  we  af- 
ford any  further  reductions  in  the 
amounts  which  have  been  budgeted  for 
military  research  and  hardwsu'e.  I  would 
hope  that  all  those  who  vote  in  favor  of 
tiUe  IV  wlU  consider  the  $1.2  billion  in 
extra  costs  as  an  addition  to  the  defense 
budget  submitted  by  the  administration 
and  not  as  a  substitution  for  other  criti- 
cally important  items  now  in  the  budget. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  any  society's 
first  priority  must  be  its  own  defense. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
serious  warnings  that  deep  manpower 
cuts,  contract  reductions,  and  base 
closures  could  result  if  the  pending 
{imendment  is  passed  were  issued  yester- 
day by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird. 

My  remarks  Tuesday  reference  title  IV 
of  amendment  No.  76  were  made  prior  to 
the  receipt  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conmiittee  chairman  of  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Laird  warning  about  such  cuts. 

The  Secretary  based  his  comments  on 
the  likelihood  that  if  the  pay  amend- 
ment passed  the  money  would  have  to 
come  from  other  programs  in  the  defense 
budget.  I  agree  that  if  this  amendment 
is  approved  it  is  extremely  unlikely  the 
Congress  will  provide  a  separate  appro- 
priation to  support  it. 

In  this  context  Secretary  Laird  warned 
the  Senate  that  the  $1.7  billion  cut  from 
defense  programs  "would  have  an 
extremely  serious  impact  upon  our  na- 
tional security. " 

Secretary  Laird  stated  further: 

If  the  cut  were  to  be  applied  proportion- 
ally among  manpower  and  other  areas  of  the 
budget,  it  would  involve  (ai  reductions  of 
over  250,000  military  and  civilian  personnel 
below  authorized  levels  for  June  1972  and 
(b)  a  cut  of  over  $2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority outside  the  pay  area,  requiring  a  6^c 
cut  m  contratcs  planned  for  the  FY  1972  pro- 
gram. This  would  lead  to  major  base  reduc- 
tions and  realignment  actions  and  serious 
economic  dislocations. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  points 
made  by  Secretarj'  Laird,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  Senate  would  approve  a  pay 
hike  of  this  size  without  hearings. 

It  is  not  fair  to  our  men  and  women  in 
service  to  divide  up  the  pay  boosts  in- 
volved in  this  $1.7  billion  increase  with- 
out the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee having  justification  hearings. 

These  proposed  pay  increases  are  based 
on  a  planning  scale  which  was  to  be 
changed  btised  on  experience.  These 
changes  would  result  from  findings  de- 
veloped from  the  first  year  of  the  $1 
billion  pay  hike  approved  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Commenting  on  this  point.  Secretary 
Laird  stated  in  his  letter  of  May  25,  1971, 
as  follows: 

Before  doubling  increases  sought  by  the 
President,  It  is  only  prudent  to  assess  the 
consequences  in  a  practical  situation.  After 
we  have  gained  some  exp)erience,  and  further 
information,  we  can  better  determine  the 
approximate  mix  of  actions  best  suited  to 
realize  our  volunteer  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  higher  pay  for 
our  service  men  and  women  because  they 
deserve  it.  I  have  always  supported  these 
pay  increases  and  I  do  it  today  not  to 
boost  the  volunteer  armed  services  but 
rather  because  higher  pay  is  justified. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  approved  $1  billion  in  additional  pay 
for  the  approaching  1972  fiscal  year  and 
I  stand  by  that  raise. 

The  well-being  of  the  entire  Defense 
Establishment,  not  only  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  will  suffer  if  the  Sen- 
ate starts  throwing  money  around  on 
huge  pay  bills  on  which  not  one  word  of 
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testimony  has  been  held.  I  lu-ge  my  col- 
lea«rues  to  take  a  fiscally  responsible 
position  on  this  matter  and  oppose  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  10  minutes  of  the  time  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughzs)  to  use  as  he 
sees  fit. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dls- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

OOLDWATKR). 

UPHOLDING   rBXZDOlC  WITHOUT  THX  DSATT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  reaffirm  my  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  all- volunteer  military.  In 
particular.  I  want  to  present  the  case 
for  enacting  a  more  substantial  military 
pay  increase  than  either  the  Senate  or 
House  bill  provides. 

Mr.  President,  putting  aside  all  argu- 
ments surrounding  the  volunteer  military 
proposal,  we  are  still  left  with  convincing 
reasons  why  the  rewards  for  military 
service  should  be  Immediately  and  signifi- 
cantly improved.  Simply  out  of  a  sense  of 
equity  alone.  Justice  demands  that  we 
increase  the  compensation  offered  to  our 
servicemen.  We  must  be  willing  to  take 
the  practical  steps  that  are  crying  out  to 
be  done  so  that  military  service  shall  be 
treated  as  a  rewarding  and  important 
profession. 

Mr.  President,  the  hidden  tax  which  is 
imposed  on  Americans  who  are  valiantly 
serving  their  country  should  be  removed 
even  if  we  do  not  end  the  draft.  The 
Idea  of  regarding  first-term  military  per- 
sonnel as  some  kind  of  medieval  con- 
scripts who  can  be  forced  to  labor  for 
the  Government  at  half  of  what  the  civil- 
ian market  will  pay  is  unworthy  of  a 
modem  civilized  nation.  And  yet,  this  Is 
exactly  the  way  in  which  the  present 
draft  law  treats  our  Junior  servicemen. 
In  other  words,  to  induce  the  same  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  are  being  drafted 
or  who  are  enlisting  on  account  of  the 
draft  to  become  true  volunteers,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  offer  them  earn- 
ings which  are  50  percent  higher  than 
what  they  are  now  given. 

To  make  this  injustice  even  more  dis- 
turbing, it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  first-term  servicemen  who  suffer  it 
constitute  a  very  small  portion  of  our 
total  population.  In  truth,  our  Nation  is 
demanding  that  some  100.000  to  200,000 
of  Its  young  persons  shall  absorb  the  en- 
tire financial  burden  of  maiming  the 
military  on  a  draft  basis  instead  of  a 
volunteer  system. 

Mr.  President,  something  must  be  done 
and  done  right  now  to  eliminate  this 
gross  inequity.  To  this  end.  I  have  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FiEtDi  in  offering  legislation  which 
would  boost  military  salaries  immedi- 
ately by  an  amount  that  would  offer  each 
of  our  servicemen  a  decent  income  re- 
flective of  his  important  profession.  To 
be  specific,  our  proposal  provides  for  an 
immediate  50-percent  Increase  in  basic 
pay  for  first- term  enlistees  and  a  28-per- 
cent increase  for  officers  in  their  first  3 
years  of  service. 

Also,  the  legislation  Includes  an  in- 
crease in  special  pay  for  physicians  and 
dentists  and  the  wider  use  of  proficiency 


pay  for  all  skilled  individuals.  In  addi- 
tion, it  carries  a  rise  in  hostile  fire  pay 
and  extra  pay  for  those  who  serve  in  a 
combat  zone  but  who  are  not  at  the  front 
lines.  Purthermore,  our  proposal  would 
Institute  several  other  reforms,  includ- 
ing the  expansion  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  the  provision  of  better  hous- 
ing opportunities.  All  these  matters  and 
more  are  aocoimted  for  In  the  volunteer 
military  legislation  which  tbe  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  have  introduced,  and 
these  are  the  kinds  of  Improvements  I 
would  like  to  see  incorporated  into  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  will  take 
Just  a  moment  to  describe  some  of  the 
differences  between  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  House-passed  measure,  and  the  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  myself. 

First,  the  Senate  committee  bill  m- 
cludes  a  pay  Increase  for  active  duty 
members  of  the  armed  services  totaling 
about  $1  billion.  The  House  version  pro- 
vides for  a  $2.7  billion  rise,  and  the  bill  I 
sponsored,  which  implements  the  Gates 
Commission  proposals,  grants  an  overall 
compensation  Increase  of  $3.2  billion. 
Thus,  the  Gates  Commission  increase  is 
nearly  three  times  larger  than  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

A  second  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Gates  Commission  proposal  Increases 
basic  pay  by  $2.7  billion  while  the  House 
bill  lifts  basic  pay  by  $1.8  billion.  What 
the  House  bill  does  is  to  allocate  almost 
$900  million  for  increases  in  quarters  and 
subsistence  allowances.  While  these 
changes  are  important,  I  personally 
prefer  making  a  major  boost  in  basic 
pay  because  this  will  enable  each  service- 
man to  make  his  own  choice  as  to  how 
he  will  divide  his  income  among  his  var- 
ious living  expenses. 

Also,  a  rise  in  basic  pay  would  avoid 
the  complaint  raised  by  single  men  that 
they  will  be  overlooked  since  they  receive 
no  dependents'  subsistence  payments  and 
the  argiunent  heard  from  personnel  liv- 
ing on  base  that  they  would  not  benefit 
from  any  increase  in  off-base  housing 
allowances. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  stated 
my  belief  that  military  compensation 
should  be  increased  in  its  own  right.  For 
this  reason.  I  view  any  of  the  three  pro- 
posed pay  boosts  as  a  helpful  improve- 
ment over  present  conditions.  I  happen  to 
prefer  the  increases  recommended  by  the 
Gates  Commission  because  they  are  the 
most  sizable  ones  and  they  hav?  the  most 
relevance  to  the  concept  of  an  all -vol- 
unteer armed  force. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  claimed  the 
volunteer  service  is  not  feasible  regard- 
less of  what  incomes  are  held  out  to 
young  men.  They  charge  the  Army  will 
suffer  a  drastic  shortfall  in  enlistments 
for  combat  categories.  And  they  predict 
the  Reserves  will  be  doomed  if  there  is 
no  draft  to  induce  enlistments.  But.  Mr. 
President,  these  charges  are  wrong  and 
just  as  wrong  as  they  could  be.  Let  me 
explain  why. 

First.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  we  very  nearly  have  an  all- 
volunteer  military  force  right  now.  The 
hobgoblin  about  having  to  raise  a  mili- 


tary force  of  over  2  million  volunteers 
all  at  once  Is  Just  that,  a  scare  tactic.  Ac- 
tually there  are  in  the  military  today 
over  \V\  million  servicemen  who  are 
members  of  the  career  forces.  Each  of 
these  men  has  voluntarily  reenlisted  be- 
yond his  first  term  of  service. 

What  is  more,  documented  studies 
prove  there  are  approximately  825,000 
true  volimteers  who  are  in  their  first 
term  of  service.  These  are  Individuals 
who  admit  they  would  have  enlisted  in  a 
military  service  even  had  there  been  no 
threat  of  induction.  In  fact,  the  Gates 
Commission  found  that  at  least  half  of 
all  enlistments  are  made  up  of  true  vol- 
unteers and  a  recent  Department  of  De- 
fense study  confirms  this.  The  Penta- 
gon's report  indicates  that  58  percent  of 
all  Regular  Army  enlistments  during 
1970  were  by  true  volunteers.  This  data 
is  founded  upon  an  analysis  of  enlist- 
ments made  by  young  men  who  held  lot- 
tery numbers  which  made  them  safe 
from  the  draft. 

Accepting  these  findings,  this  means 
we  are  talking  about  a  military  force 
which  already  includes  2.1  million  true 
volunteers,  with  approximately  a  quarter 
million  new  ones  entering  the  services 
each  year.  Thus  even  without  any  salary 
increase,  without  any  stepped-up  adver- 
tising efforts,  and  without  any  fringe 
benefits  changes,  the  United  States  can 
count  on  a  strong  and  stable  military 
force  numbering  about  2,335,000  men. 

Now  when  we  place  this  figure  against 
the  end  year  military  strength  of  2.4  mil- 
lion men,  which  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  set  for  the  services 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  we  can  see  that  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  or  improbable  to 
move  into  an  all-volunteer  force  once 
these  pay  raises  and  other  improvements 
are  put  into  effect.  Can  anyone  seriously 
tell  me  that  a  basic  pay  hike  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000  a  year  for  each  recruit  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  attract  an  additional 
65.000  enlistments?  Can  anyone  properly 
contend  our  national  security  would  be 
so  gravely  imperiled  by  a  difference  of 
some  65,000  troops  that  our  Nation  could 
not  risk  testing  the  voluntary  system  for 
a  year  or  so? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  questions 
answer  themselves,  and  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  unfounded  fear  that  the  Army 
will  be  unable  to  meet  its  requirement 
for  ccHnbat  personnel.  One  answer  is,  of 
course,  that  the  nimibers  of  individuals 
required  to  fill  combat  occupations  is 
constanUy  declining  in  the  modem  mili- 
tary. For  example,  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion projected  the  percentage  of  Army 
enlisted  men  in  ground  combat  occupa- 
tions will  fsdl  to  11  percent  in  a  post- 
Vietnam  environment.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  may  have  nearly  arrived  there  at 
the  present  moment  in  view  of  the  huge 
troop  withdrawals  which  President  Nixon 
has  achieved  from  Vietnam.  Only  last 
week  Army  Secretary  Resor  disclosed 
that  70  percent  of  aU  American  ground 
combat  units  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Southeast  Asia;  and  in  general,  the  com- 
bat personnel  remaining  there  have 
turned  over  practically  all  combat  re- 
sponsibility to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Combining  this  much  lowered  combat 
requirement  with  the  increase  In  hostile 
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fire  pay  and  the  initial  enlistment  bo- 
nuses which  can  be  offered  to  individuals 
choosing  combat  occupations,  I  believe, 
with  the  Gates  Commission,  that  the 
Army's  special  needs  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  services  will  be  adequately  met 
by  the  reforms  established  in  the  meas- 
ure proposed  by  Senator  Hatfield  and 
myself. 

Of  course,  in  the  transition  period 
leading  to  an  all-volunteer  military,  the 
Army  would  continue  to  use  the  services 
of  men  who  were  drafted  before  the 
volimteer  system  was  inaugiu'ated.  And 
before  I  move  on  to  the  third  criticism 
which  is  erroneously  made  about  the 
volvmteer  concept,  let  me  mention  there 
are  fallback  means  by  which  the  military 
could  ease  any  imexpected  difficulty  in 
obtaining  enlistments.  For  one  thing, 
with  civilian  ceilings  having  been  lifted 
recently  by  the  Defense  Department.  I 
believe  many  thousands  of  positions  now 
being  filled  by  enlisted  men  could  be 
transferred  to  civilians.  In  addition,  the 
Pentagon  might  take  a  fresh  look  at  its 
current  ban  against  reenlistment  which  is 
being  imposed  against  many  servicemen 
who  have  performed  their  military  duties 
well  but  are  prevented  from  reenlist- 
ing  because  they  have  not  qualified  for 
higher  ranks.  There  might  be  an  extra 
15,000  men  whom  the  Army  could  keep 
each  year  by  removing  this  single  barrier 
alone. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  available 
solutions  which  the  military  could  use  in 
a  crunch  to  obtain  an  additional  50,000 
men  or  more  if  they  were  really  needed. 

Mr.  President,  another  specter  which 
has  been  raised  on  the  Senate  floor 
is  that  the  voluntary  military  will  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  Standby  Reserves. 
The  charge  is  often  uttered,  but  it  has 
never  been  proven. 

Mr.  President,  the  critics  of  a  volunteer 
system  completely  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  devoted  an  entire 
chapter  running  20  pages  in  length  to 
the  problem  of  our  Reserve  forces.  From 
Its  first  meeting  on,  the  Commission 
squarely  faced  the  fact  that  perhaps  75 
percent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  In  the 
Reserves  are  there  because  of  the  draft. 
It  is  precisely  in  order  to  surmount  this 
hurdle  that  the  Gates  Commission  rec- 
ommended an  Increase  in  drill  pay  of 
90  percent  for  those  in  the  first  year  of 
Reserve  service  and  64  percent  for  per- 
sons in  their  second  year.  Also,  the  Com- 
mission proposed  an  increase  of  6  percent 
after  the  sixth  year  of  service,  which  is 
when  most  decisions  to  reenllst  are  made. 

Furthermore,  the  Gates  Commission 
noted  the  size  of  Reserve  enlistments 
could  be  swelled  by  pitching  a  greater 
appeal  to  high  school  graduates  than  is 
is  now  being  done.  By  merely  setting 
their  standards  a  bit  lower  than  college 
recruits.  Reserve  units  clearly  could  meet 
their  needs  for  new  enhstments  from  a 
waiting  list  of  imtapped  high  school 
graduates. 

Mr.  President,  with  37  years  as  a  Re- 
serve officer  and  approximately  8  years 
of  that  time  on  active  duty,  I  would  not 
for  the  world  take  any  action  which  I 
suspected  of  damaging  the  strength  of 
our  Reserve  force.  To  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve the  proposal  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  have  introduced  will 


provide  for  something  that  has  never 
been  tried  before,  and  that  is  a  real  basis 
on  which  to  build  a  working  Reserve.  For 
we  propose  to  establish  a  imiversally  ef- 
fective Reserve  with  units  that  could  ac- 
tually be  called  up.  We  fully  recognize 
that  the  first  line  of  defense  backing  up 
the  volunteer  military  will  be  the  Ready 
Reserves  including  the  National  Guard. 

Under  the  legislation  we  have  intro- 
duced, we  can  try,  without  forcing  any- 
one, to  interest  each  young  man  into 
taking  some  kind  of  military  training, 
expecting  that  as  he  gains  experience  he 
will  posses  a  real  pride  in  fulfilling  a 
vital  defense  role  for  his  Nation.  We  can 
also  seek  to  attract  young  persons  by  ap- 
pealing to  their  interest  about  the  art 
of  military  science  and  about  the  quali- 
ties of  maturity  they  will  g£iln  by  learn- 
ing the  disciplines  of  respect,  of  time,  and 
of  work.  In  truth,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  can  do  a  pretty  good  Job  with  de- 
veloping the  Reserves  by  putting  an  ap- 
peal to  our  young  men  to  associate  them- 
selves with  some  Reserve  unit  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  stating  my  deep  conviction  the 
voluntary  military  will  work.  I  know  it  is 
right.  I  know  it  is  founded  on  the  basic 
American  devotion  to  freedom — the  free- 
dom to  do  what  one  wants  with  his  life 
so  long  as  in  doing  it  he  does  not  hurt 
someone  else.  As  President  Nixon  pro- 
foimdly  expressed  in  1970: 

By  upholding  the  cause  of  freedom  with- 
out conscription,  we  wUl  have  demonstrated 
In  one  more  area  the  superiority  of  a  society 
based  upon  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man  over 
a  society  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  I  may  require. 

When  I  last  spoke  on  this  general  sub- 
ject, I  referred  to  certain  flgTires  about 
where  the  increase  goes  under  the  com- 
mittee bUl  and  where  it  goes  under  the 
Hughes  amendment.  I  did  not  have  the 
exact  figTires  on  that,  but  I  have  received 
them  now.  With  respect  to  the  $1  billion 
in  pay,  92  percent  of  the  increase  in  the 
committee  bill  goes  for  those  in  the  serv- 
ices with  under  2  years  of  service.  In 
other  words,  it  is  applied  to  the  man  who 
is  the  inductee  or  the  conscriptee.  After 
he  gets  in  and  is  promoted  and  the  added 
pay  is  added  on  at  each  grade,  that  brings 
this  group  above  the  poverty  level,  and 
I  will  refer  to  that  again. 

When  we  come  to  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment, the  one  now  being  debated,  of  that 
$1.7  billion,  less  than  half,  only  48  per- 
cent of  the  extra  $1.7  billion,  goes  for  the 
p>eople  in  the  service  with  under  2  years 
of  service. 

We  talk  about  the  jwverty  level.  If  they 
do  not  get  up  in  the  promotion  brackete 
in  2  years,  they  are  not  asked  to  reenhst 
or  to  enlist.  They  are  released,  and  are 
not  there  any  more.  Only  half  of  this 
amendment  goes  to  help  these  new  men, 
anjrway.  They  get  92  percent  of  this  $1 
billion.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  opposed 
to  the  Hughes  amendment,  as  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Secretary  Laird, 
is  that  only  48  percent  goes  to  the  lower- 
level  group. 


The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  made  some 
general  statements  about  favoring  it  at 
some  time  and  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  alvrays  ready  to 
boost  the  cause  generally  of  their  men  In 
the  service,  and  that  is  all  right.  But 
when  the  chips  were  down  and  they  got 
down  to  making  a  choice,  they  sent  a 
letter  to  me,  and  I  sent  a  copy  to  each 
Senator.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
say  they  are  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
They  do  not  want  this  money  at  this 

time.        

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
They  say  they  are  against  this  amend- 
ment, and  they  give  their  reasons,  as  I 
have  said. 

So  let  us  not  be  led  off  by  some  soft 
talk  that  somebody  testified  before  a 
committee  sometime,  somewhere.  Just 
talking  In  generalities  and  possibilities. 
Here  Is  a  letter  dated  this  morning.  I 
telephoned  this  moming  and  said  that 
all  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  sign 
this.  I  asked,  "How  do  they  feel?"  I  was 
told  that  the  only  reason  why  some  did 
not  sign  it  was  that  they  were  not  here, 
and  that  they  authorized  their  vice  chiefs 
to  sign  in  their  places. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  am  a  little  confused,  I  must  confess. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  he  can  clarify  the  matter 
to  which  he  just  referred — that  some- 
where, somehow,  sometime,  some  testi- 
mony has  been  given  to  certain  commit- 
tees that  may  mean  one  thing  but  that 
a  letter  today  may  mean  something  else. 
What  are  we  to  expect  from  these 
representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard,  when  they  testified  before  the 
House  committee  that  they  supported  the 
pay  Increase  represented  in  this  amend- 
ment? Does  the  Senator  mean  they  were 
kidding  us,  they  were  fooling,  they  were 
playing  games  with  us? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  ask  them  what  they  meant.  I  have  in 
writing  what  they  mean.  In  this  letter. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  I  do  not  speak 
for  them. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  I  correcUy  imder- 
stand,  then,  that  when  they  testify  be- 
fore a  standing  committee  of  one  body  of 
Congress,  we  are  to  discount  what  they 
say  and  we  can  only  wait  until  they  send 
a  letter  on  the  day  we  are  to  vote  on 
some  issue  to  find  out  what  they  really 
mean? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  Judge  for  himself  about  what  they 
meant  or  what  they  said.  I  say  that  now 
we  have  come  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing, 
where  they  have  had  to  make  choices 
and  have  had  to  say  where  they  stand. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened,  but  I 
know  they  have  always  favored  Increases 
of  all  kinds  that  I  ever  heard  seriously 
discussed.  That  Is  why  I  sent  the  Senator 
a  copy  of  their  letter  and  said  this  is  a 
significant  statement,  referring  to  their 
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letter.  It  is  a  significant  thing,  and  it  is 
the  hardest  kind  of  proof,  in  my  opinion. 

We  have  to  deal  with  these  realities. 
I  said.  "The  attached  letter  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  a  highly  signifi- 
cant communication,"  and  I  still  say 
that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  vdll  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, but  not  for  an  argument. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  ask,  then,  ex- 
actly what  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  as  of  this  moment, 
as  contrasted  to  the  time  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  budget  and  said  these  words: 

In  addition,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  recommend  for  the  1973  fiscal 
year  such  further  additions  to  military  com- 
pensation as  may  be  necessary  to  make  finan- 
cial rewards  of  military  life  fully  compe:ltJve 
with  those  in  the  civilian  sector. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  present  pay 
scale  that  has  been  recommended  by  his 
committ-ee  is  not  competitive;  whereas, 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Hughes  would  make  it  competitive.  I 
should  like  to  know  where  the  President 
of  the  United  States  stands  ais  of  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  an  open  line 
to  the  President.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator phone  him.  I  do  not  say  that  in  a 
facetious  way.  That  is  the  way  I  find  out. 
I  ask  him. 

No  plan  has  been  submitted  by  the 
President  except  the  plan  we  have  in  the 
bill,  and  he  stands  on  it,  and  I  stand  on 
It. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  want  to  address 
a  question,  but  merely  to  dispute  one 
conclusion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator, 
briefly. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  with  respect  to  this 
being  a  significant  letter.  It  is  not  a  sig- 
nificant letter.  It  would  be  significant  if 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stepped  forward 
and  disagreed  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  said,  "We  really  be- 
lieve in  our  hearts,  as  stated  to  the  House 
committee,  that  we  should  pay  these  peo- 
ple a  decent  wage."  It  is  not  significant 
when  we  consider  what  these  four  gen- 
tlemen are  expected  to  do.  They  are  going 
to  agree  with  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
because  they  are  military  people. 

I  would  hope  that  a  significant  letter 
could  be  brought  forward  indicating  their 
true  beliefs,  which  I  conclude  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  course  which  is  described 
today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Contrary  to  the  letter? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Contrary  to  the  letter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  take  that  up  with  them.  I  think  the 
letter  speaks  for  Itself.  I  have  confidence 
in  them.  I  stand  on  it  in  making  this 
argument. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment — I 
say  this  will  all  deference — are  trying 
to  win  an  arginnent  here  about  $1.7  bil- 
lion on  a  poor-mouth  argument  about 
poor-boy  pay  and  discrimination  and 
about  the  pay  being  below  the  poverty 


level.  Still,  the  same  Senators  give  more 
than  half  their  money  to  the  group  that 
is  far  above  the  poverty  level.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  cannot  win 
this  argument  on  a  poor-mouth  argu- 
ment. If  they  introduce  a  tax  bill  to 
raise  this  amount  of  money  from  the 
people,  they  will  have  a  real  argument 
and  indicate  that  they  really  want  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  join 
me  in  that  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  This  money  is  not 
needed  now.  But  the  Senator  would  con- 
vince me  and  many  other  people  that 
he  really  believed  in  his  amendment 
much  stronger  than  he  has  shown  as  yet. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield.  * 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  that  when  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem is  asked  for  and  support  is  given 
to  it  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, that  is  poor-mouthing  for  in- 
creasing the  budget  for  special  arms  or 
special  weapons  systems? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  do  not  get  those 
weapons  with  any  "poor  mouth  '  money. 
But  I  have  helped  kill  more  requests  for 
weapons,  helped  kill  them  in  that  com- 
mittee, expensive  weapons,  than  the  Sen- 
ator has  read  about.  I  will  have  to  give 
him  that  list  some  time.  It  might  make 
him  happy. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  sure  it  would. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  a  distinguished  historian  who 
has  been  following  many  statements  of 
some  of  our  finest  leaders  in  the  past.  Let 
me  quote  one : 

Whether  it  be  just  In  a  community  that 
the  richer  part  should  comf>el  the  poorer 
to  fight  for  them  and  their  properties  for 
such  wages  as  they  think  fit  to  allow  and 
punish  they  if  they  refuse  to  fight.  .  .  . 

That  is  a  statement  made  200  years 
ago  by  Benjamin  Franklin  on  military 
pay. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  will  never 
be  able  to  say  how  Benjamin  Franklin 
would  vote  on  this  bill  merely  from  a 
200-year-old  quotation.  ( Laughter. 1  The 
Senator  cannot  justify  that  on  anything 
Benjamin  Franklin  said  then,  although 
I  slow  down  and  salute  his  statue  many 
times,  down  here  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  fig- 
ures— I  do  not  want  to  frighten  anyone — 
but  I  have  already  said  that  under  this 
bill  the  inductees  will  fare  better,  and 
their  families  will,  on  the  whole,  than 
the  average  taxpayer  does  today  who  is 
paying  taxes.  We  are  running  up  the 
cost  to  $5.1  billion  in  increases  for  the 
military  alone.  I  am  somewhat  promili- 
tary  but  within  this  brief  span  of  13 
months  we  have  in  the  appropriation  biU 
this  year— to  pay  the  retirement  pay  for 
the  military  for  1  year  and  it  is  an  obli- 
gation which  cannot  be  reduced — $3.4 
billion. 

Now  there  Is  iilready  a  total  accrued 
on  retirement  liabihty,  as  of  fiscal  year 
1971 — in  other  words,  the  Government 
has  a  liability  that  is  accrued  against  it — 
that  totals  $115  billion.  That  is  in  retire- 
ment pay  alone.  I  am  just  pointing  out 
how  we  are  running  this  thing  along.  It 
is  galloping  along,  and  before  we  buy  one 


weapon  under  the  military  now,  we  have 
to  spend  52  percent  of  all  the  budget  with 
reference  to  personnel.  This  bill  carries 
the  provision  for  a  reduction  in  that  per- 
sonnel. I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  did. 
It  is  not  a  great  reduction  but  it  is  a 
start.  Let  us  begin.  We  began  in  the  bill. 
With  some  luck,  we  will  cut  that  even 
faster. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Briefly  I  am  glad  to 
yield,  as  I  have  some  other  matters  to 
discuss. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  shall  be  brief.  Would 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  give  for  the  Record  a 
comparison  of  last  years  total  of  the 
military  budget  and  the  comparison  to 
this  year's  request — in  general? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  that  fig- 
ure at  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  We  will  get 
it  for  the  Senator.  It  is  a  little  more  this 
year  than  last  year.  I  am  disappointed  in 
that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  it  not  $2  or  $3  bil- 
lion more? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  request  was.  I  was 
expecting  it  to  be  a  little  less  but  it  was 
not.  It  is  more.  I  am  concerned  about 
that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  will  be  primar- 
ily the 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  pending  amendment  then  he 
is  in  favor  of  putting  on  $1.7  billion 
more. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  the  increase  is 
in  weapons  primarily  from  last  year,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  pay  increase  went 
into  effect  in  January  1971.  Another  pay 
increase,  for  another  $1.2  billion,  will  go 
into  effect  in  January  1972.  Then  we  are 
putting  in  $1  billion  more  in  the  bill  and 
the  pending  amendment  proposes  to  put 
in  another  $1.7  billion  more  than  that. 
So  I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going 
until  we  take  this  vote. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  may  not  yield  fur- 
ther for  the  moment,  I  want  to  speak 
about  the  poverty  matter  again.  In  an- 
alyzing the  incomes  of  the  778  military 
families  left  in  proximity  to  poverty,  of 
those,  no  recognition  is  given  to  the  vari- 
ous fringe  benefits.  Including  medical 
benefits,  which  of  course  are  extended 
without  charge,  and  military  facihties 
such  as  commissary  rights  which,  imder 
present  rules,  must  sell  goods  at  least  on 
the  average  of  20  percent  less  than  in 
comparable  civilian  stores,  and  certain 
other  benefits.  Moreover,  in  some  cases, 
some  men  are  receiving  special  pay  not 
included  for  this  purpose. 

Those  fringe  benefits,  commissary  ben- 
efits with  the  20  percent,  the  medical 
benefits,  those  are  all  things  that  the 
taxpaying  families  of  the  United  States 
outside  the  military  that  I  have  been 
talking  about  do  not  get. 

It  shows  again  where  you  cannot  win 
this  vote  now  on  that  poverty  argument. 
You  may  get  enough  votes  to  pass  your 
amendment  but  not  on  that  basis  because 
the  facts  wholly  fail  to  sustain  that  argu- 
ment, except  in  a  few  cases  that  I  could 
call  isolated  cases.  You  will  never  get 
such  a  thing  as  absolute  justice  In  all 
cases  under  any  activity  in  the  Govern- 
ment, or  out  of  the  Government.  I  have 
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gone  over  this  once  before  but  I  want  to 
read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
time  being,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  few  minutes  about  two 
basic  points  as  they  relate  to  the  Hughes 
amendment.  One  has  to  do  with  the 
letter  received  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in- 
dicating the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  as  being  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  col- 
loquy we  had  a  few  moments  ago  il- 
lustrates one  of  the  great  problems  we 
have  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
when  we  are  asked  to  make  budget  allot- 
ments and  appropriations.  All  of  us  do 
not  serve  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. We  all  have  our  own  respective 
assignments  and,  therefore,  if  we  want 
to  inform  ourselves  about  any  activity, 
we  have  to  look  to  the  committee  record 
of  the  testimony  that  was  given  to  that 
committee  by  the  various  witnesses  which 
were  called  on,  or  who  asked  to  come 
and  give  testimony. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  then,  that  we 
who  are  not  on  such  committees  be  able 
to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  the  testi- 
mony given  in  such  records.  I  think  it  is 
a  poor  procedure  to  wait  until  the  day 
upon  which  we  are  called  to  vote  upon 
an  issue,  to  be  given  the  kind  of  position 
which  is  opposite  to  that  given  in  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  as  being 
the  true  position.  I  think  this  is  very 
much  in  point  at  this  time,  when  we  were 
talking  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  let- 
ter now  in  hand  is  the  true  position  of 
those  representing  the  Pentagon  and 
particularly  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  the 
record  for  you  again  upon  which  until 
today  we  could  only  go  on  as  the  basis  for 
the  position  of  those  representing  the 
military  needs  of  this  country. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  Roger  T. 
Kelley  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
further  supported  this  proposal  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  clear  that 
they  specifically  supported  this.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  indicated  in  cor- 
respondence to  and  testimony  before  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  In 
fairness  to  them,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  they  supported  the  fiscal  year  1972 
and  the  fiscal  year  1973  increases  to  be 
implemented  over  the  next  2  years — not 
this  year.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
two  pay  increases  should  not  be  combined 
and  implemented  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Let  me  quote  again  the  President  of 


the  United  States,  who  made  clear  when 
he  submitted  the  administration  legis- 
lation to  Congress  that  he  wanted  pay 
increases  that,  as  he  said,  would  be  fully 
competitive  with  those  in  the  civilian  sec- 
tor. 

He  said: 

In  addition,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  recommend  for  the  1973  fiscal 
year  such  further  additions  to  military  com- 
pensation as  may  be  necessary  to  make  fi- 
nancial rewards  of  military  life  fully  com- 
petitive with  those  In  the  clvUlan  sector. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  he 
was  not  talking  about  raising  it  just  to 
the  poverty  line.  The  President's  words 
were,  "fully  competitive  with  those  in  the 
civilian  sector." 

Now,  in  a  letter  dated  May  25,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  indicated  that  there 
are  already  more  than  10,000  mlitary 
families  eligible  for  welfare.  More  than 
10,000  serving  in  the  uniform  of  their 
Nation  are  eligible  for  welfare. 

Irrespective  of  whether  one  is  for  or 
against  the  draft  as  a  method  of  man- 
power procurement,  I  say  that  it  is  im- 
conscionable  that  any  American  stand 
by  and  permit  that  situation  to  continue. 

The  letter  further  indicates  that  more 
than  1,000  military  famiUes  would  still 
be  eligible  if  the  administration's  pro- 
posals were  adopted. 

I  think  the  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  it  is  1.000  or  10,000.  The  fact 
that  we  have  1,000  military  families 
eligible  under  this  pay  scale  for  welfare 
benefits  in  addition  to  the  miUtary  bene- 
fits is,  I  think,  unconscionable.  It  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  President's  owm  rec- 
ommendations. He  did  not  say  he  wanted 
it  to  be  just  comparable  to  the  welfare 
benefits  or  the  poverty  level.  He  said  that 
he  wants  it  to  be  fully  competitive. 

If  one  wants  to  go  into  that  further, 
may  I  recommend  again  some  very  in- 
teresting statistics  developed  by  Milton 
Friedman,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Fried- 
man, as  we  will  recall,  was  the  economic 
adviser  for  Senator  Goldwater  when  he 
was  our  candidate  for  President  in  1964. 
I  do  not  think  that  Professor  Friedman 
can  be  considered  as  any  wUd-eyed  lib- 
eral or  as  being  on  the  left  side  of  the 
political  spectrum. 

He  indicates  to  us  through  these 
studies  that  in  order  to  bring  this  up  to 
what  would  be  considered  comparable 
pay,  we  must  get  the  figure  above  $5,000, 
which  Is  what  could  be  earned  by  the 
same  individuals  in  civilian  occupations. 

I  think  it  should  be  considered  that 
we  are  getting  some  contradictions  not 
only  in  the  testimony  given  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
supported  the  proposition  of  comparable 
pay,  but  also  from  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Packard  who  was  recently 
quoted  in  the  "Navy  Times"  as  favoring 
accelerating  the  implementation  of  its 
proposals  as  embodied  in  the  Hughes- 
Schweiker  amendment. 

Again,  I  think  It  is  very  dlflacult  for 
those  of  us  who  are  not  serving  in  that 
capacity  and  are  not  the  recipients  of 
special  letters  to  really  imderstand  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  really  wants. 

I  would  like  to  go  for  a  few  moments 
into  the  logic  and  illoglc  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  present  position  as 
represented  in  the  letter.  It  has  been 


said  that  250.000  military  and  civilian 
personnel  will  have  to  be  cut  if  the  pay 
increases  are  implemented,  thus  jeop- 
ardizing national  security.  That  is  a 
quote  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  memory 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  ar- 
gued against  an  increase  in  the  defense 
budget  on  the  groimds  that  it  would  cut 
their  effectiveness.  It  has  usually  been 
stated  that  a  decrease  of  100,000  men 
means  roughly  a  cut  of  $1  billion.  There- 
fore, I  tliink  the  inverse  should  also  be 
true.  Therefore,  in  contrast  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary's  argument,  one  might 
conclude  that  an  extra  100,000  men 
might  be  added  to  our  forces  by  increas- 
ing the  budget  as  advocated  in  the  pend- 
ing proposal.  However,  there  is  no  as- 
sumption in  the  proposal  that  other  por- 
tions of  the  defense  budget  would  have 
to  be  cut. 

I  have  favored  in  the  past  and  con- 
tinue to  favor  significant  cuts  in  the  de- 
fense budget  and  wrtll  continue  to  do  so 
if  the  facts  so  indicate,  but  there  are 
other  areas  of  the  budget  that  can  be  cut 
if  ftuiher  reductioi^s  in  spending  are 
necessitated  by  increasing  military  basic 
pay. 

Even  if  the  Deputy  Secretary's  asser- 
tions regarding  cuts  were  to  become  a 
reality,  there  are  many  instances  within 
the  Defense  Department  where  cutbacks 
and  a  reduction  in  manpower  of  this 
magnitude  would  probably  increase  mili- 
tary effectiveness  and  national  security 
rather  than  weaken  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  I  am  in  full  agreement  wrlth  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateh) 
in  his  preference  for  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion proposal.  The  record  will  show  that 
he  and  I  cosponsored  the  method  that 
would  implement  that  commission's  re- 
port. The  Gates  Commission  report  by 
and  large  is  similar  to  the  pending  pro- 
posal. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Gates  Com- 
mission was  composed  of  very  distin- 
guished individuals  who  are  very  familiar 
with  military  life.  General  Norstad  and 
General  Gruenther  were  former  com- 
manders of  NATO  under  President 
Eisenhower. 

The  Gates  Commission  report  focused 
more  money  in  the  hands  of  the  flnst- 
term  enlistee  than  either  the  pending 
amendment,  which  wsis  the  House  pro- 
posal, and  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal 
year  1973  proposals  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  Gates  Commission  proposal  would 
have  placed  $50  per  month  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  first-term  enlistee  than  the 
modified  Schweiker  proposal.  But  the 
modified  Schweiker  proposal  is  much 
closer  to  these  recommendations  than 
the  pay  table  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Gates  Commission  proposal  totals 
approximately  $3.1  billion  for  the 
strength  levels  we  are  speaking  about 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  pending  amendment  Is  approxi- 
mately $2.7  billion  in  contrast  to  the  $1.5 
billion  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Although  there  Is  an  increase  in  quar- 
ters allowances,  which  are  not  as  impor- 
tant as  basic  pay  increases,  50  percent  of 
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these  quarter  allowance  increases  are 
focused  in  the  ranks  of  E-5'6  and  below. 
Mr.  President,  from  the  point  of  equity 
alone,  irrespective  of  the  fate  of  the 
draft,  pay  increases  of  this  magnitude  or 
larger  should  be  made  this  year. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  rais- 
ing pay  just  above  the  poverty  line  by 
supporting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  administration  is  doing  a  grave  dis- 
service to  our  servicemen. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  amount  to  a 
50-percent  tax  on  the  first-term  enlistees 
when  we  consider  that  the  average  en- 
listee would  earn  $5,200  in  civilian  life. 
We  are  talking  about  the  first-term  en- 
Ustee  receiving  $3,200  total  military 
compensation  including  room,  board,  and 
medical  expenses. 

While  pay  increased  111  percent  for 
men  with  more  than  2  years  of  service 
between  1948  and  1969,  pay  for  men 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service  In- 
creased 60  percent  for  the  same  period. 
Those  pay  increases  in  recent  years 
have  only  accounted  for  inflation. 

Other  costs  generated  by  conscription, 
such  as  the  effects  of  "channeling"  upon 
individual  lives,  are  estimated  to  be  $3 
billion  annually.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  clear  that  the  draft  is  costing  us 
a  great  deal  of  money.  In  other  words, 
as  the  Gates  Commission  report  states: 
For  each  »l  of  tax-ln-klnd  collected  .  .  . 
" — and  that  Is  what  It  Is — a  Ux-ln-kind — " 
...  an  average  of  $2.60  Is  foregone  by  the 
public. 

That  means  in  the  gross  national 
product.  Consequently,  we  are  paying 
higher  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Inequitable,  the  inefficient  and  uneco- 
nomical draft. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  the  draft  later  on.  However,  at 
this  point  I  merely  wanted  to  emphasize 
that  we  have  to  consider  comparable  pay 
and  not  be  merely  satisfied  with  bringing 
It  up  to  the  poverty  level. 

It  is  one  thing  to  require  young  men 
to  serve  in  military  uniform.  It  is  another 
thing  to  ask  them  to  subsidize  their  own 
service,  as  we  are  requiring  them  to  do 
by  giving  such  low  pay  scales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  31  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
this  is  repetition. 

Various  emphasis  are  placed  on  mat- 
ters from  time  to  time. 

Now.  I  want  to  review  briefly  a  point 
I  made  in  the  letter  I  wrote  to  each  Sen- 
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ator  yesterday  afternoon.  First,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
I  have  full  sympathy  with  his  statement 
that  those  Senators  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
are  certainly  entitled  to  the  facts.  We 
had  complete  hearings  this  year  and  we 
put  all  the  facts  in  the  printed  record. 
Any  other  information  we  have  is  open 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  letter 
that  was  received  today.  I  did  not  ask  for 
the  letter.  It  just  came.  I  did  talk  to  them 
on  the  telephone  about  these  men  who 
did  not  sign  it  after  the  letter  arrived.  I 
wanted  to  know  why.  I  expected  that 
point  to  be  raised.  But  this  is  not  some- 
thing cooked  up  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  Joint  Chiefs.  They  would 
not  do  a  thing  like  that.  This  is  a  very 
serious  letter  and  I  think  they  mean 
what  they  say.  They  say  they  do  not  want 
this  money  next  year,  they  are  against  it. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  point  "^ 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
frankly  feel  it  places  him  in  a  difficult 
role.  I  have  not  indicated  I  felt  the  chair- 
man or  any  member  of  the  committee 
cooked  up  the  letter.  The  committee  held 
hearings,  and  suddenly  on  this  day  the 
Senator  receives  this  letter.  I  have  full 
sympathy  with  the  chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate his  frankness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  am  glad  they  sent  the  letter.  I  am 
not  spurning  it,  but  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  did  not 
originate  it. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  back  to  these  facts 
to  which  I  was  referring.  Of  the  money 
the  committee  put  in  the  bill.  92  percent 
is  to  increase  those  in  the  lower  levels 
with  2  years  and  less.  The  man  in  the 
lowest  grade,  imder  the  committee  bill, 
will  get  a  50.2-percent  increase. 

Everything  considered,  I  do  not  think 
any  apology  needs  to  be  made  for  mill- 
tar>'  pay  legislation  generally. 

Since  1963  basic  pay  will  have  In- 
creased 112  percent,  including  the  7.4- 
percent  projected  for  January  1.  1972. 
I  think  these  lower  grades  have  been 
neglected  some,  and  we  had  this  up  in 
committee  last  year.  Personally  I  was 
willing  for  this  increase  to  have  come 
last  year,  and  so  were  other  Senators. 
But  things  were  so  crowded  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  bring  up  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  last  year,  with  the  marching 
and  the  trouble  we  were  having. 

I  do  want  to  read  just  a  few  of  the 
statistics  about  the  so-called  poUcy  mat- 
ter and  show  where  this  92  percent  of 
the  money  we  have  been  talking  about 
is  going  to  go. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  new 
recruit,  the  new  man  coming  in  will 
receive  $3,979.  After  basic  training  he 
would  earn  $4,244.  Typically  he  would 
be  promoted  twnce  more  before  he  had 
been  in  the  miUtary  a  year  and  3  months. 
Thus,  within  the  grade  he  would  reach 
at  this  time,  he  would  have  earned 
$6,608.  That  compares  highly  favorably, 
indeed,  with  his  counterpart  in  civilian 
life,  the  18-  to  19-year-old  who  was  earn- 
ing $3,200  in  1968. 


An  average  working  20-  to  21-year-old 
earned  about  $5,000  in  that  period.  These 
figures  have  probably  increased  by  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  since  1968,  but  even 
if  they  increased  20  percent  in  2  years, 
the  point  still  remains  that  under  our 
bill  a  young  man  in  the  Army  will  earn 
as  much  or  more  than  the  man  in  civil- 
ian life.  The  Hughes  amendment  merely 
piles  an  additional  unnecessary,  infla- 
tionary $1.7  biUion  on  top  of  that,  as 
I  have  said. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Gates  Commission  report, 
I  speak  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Gates! 
He  is  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense! 
Other  noted  gentlemen  served  on  the 
Commission.  However,  that  is  not  a  full 
time  responsibility  and  many  things  can 
creep  in.  I  think  that  the  President  was 
astounded  and  many  men  were  astounded 
when  that  recommendation  came  out 
that  we  could  have  the  volunteer  services 
by  June  30,  1971.  That  is  just  a  few  days 
from  now.  No  one  is  advocating  that 
now,  and  no  real  preparation  was  made 
to  carry  it  out. 

It  was  not  repudiated  by  the  President: 
he  just  did  not  follow  it.  He  could  not 
justify  it  and  take  it  to  his  bosom  as 
something  he  could  take  to  the  American 
people  and  Congress. 

The  report  is  just  a  mass  of  figures,  a 
collection  of  facts.  I  called  former  Sec- 
retarj'  Gates  on  the  telephone.  We  talked 
about  him  coming  down  to  testify.  I  in- 
vited him  to  come  in  if  he  desired  to 
come  down.  He  has  not  been  shghted  or 
ignored  in  any  way.  I  find  no  one  now 
who  takes  that  report  seriously.  It  was 
not  before  the  committee  except  that 
someone  said  back  some  time  ago  it 
was  not  practical  and  did  not  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.   Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  has  found 
someone  who  takes  it  seriously.  I  do. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  Senator.  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wanted  to  maintain  the 
powers  he  now  has  to  draft  young  men, 
would  it  not  be  a  ver>-  plausible  tactic  to 
oppose  part  of  the  pay  increase  so  that 
a  case  could  be  made  that  we  could  not 
implement  a  volunteer  service  because 
we  would  not  have  the  money  to  do  it? 
Would  that  not  be  a  sound  approach 
for  the  President  if  he  wanted  to  main- 
tain the  draft,  even  if  he  made  promises 
to  do  away  with  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  do  not  Uiink  It 
would  be  a  sound  approach.  It  would  be 
a  false  approach  and  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  a  President.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  trying  to  do  that. 

I  voted  for  this  bonus  proposition.  If 
they  are  going  to  have  this  trial  run  I 
thought  I  would  see  what  they  do  with 
it.  I  do  not  think  it  will  work.  They  are 
going  to  be  driven  away  from  the  volun- 
teer service.  It  will  not  work.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  cry  will  be  then. 

There  are  too  many  men  Involved.  One 
cannot  go  down  to  12th  and  Pennsylva- 
nia and  buy  an  army.  What  kind  of  army 
would  you  have,  if  you  bought  one,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  You  could  buy  an  army 
such  as  we  had  in  the  Revolutionary 
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War.  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  kind  that 
could  be  bought,  and  that  saw  us  through 
history  and  saw  us  through  it  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  were  fighting  for 
a  cause.  Something  came  up  yesterday 
about  buying  a  substitute  in  the  Union 
Army,  not  the  Confederate  Army,  100 
years  ago.  I  did  not  bring  that  up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  Confederacy  was  secured  by  people 
on  a  voluntary  basis  alone? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  were  fighting  for 
a  cause  that  is  known  as  a  lost  cause 
today. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Maybe  we  have  no  cause 
today.  Maybe  that  is  the  problem.  Why 
is  it  today  we  lack  a  cause?  Is  this  Na- 
tion threatened?  Why  is  it  that  yoxing 
people  do  not  respond  to  this  emergency? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  they  respond 
when  properly  led.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  the  other  day  I 
did  not  think  the  people  would  respond 
to  an  undeclared  war  indefinitely,  nor 
fight  this  war  indefinitely.  People  should 
be  told  when  they  are  in  a  war,  and  then 
fight  with  the  expectation  of  winning  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  one  other 
aspect  of  this  measure  to  Senators  whose 
minds  are  in  doubt.  At  a  time  when  im- 
employment  is  as  high  as  it  Is,  at  a  time 
when  consumer  power  is  as  low  as  it  is,  I 
think  we  shoiUd  take  into  account  what 
this  amendment  would  do  for  people  bad- 
ly in  need  of  help  in  an  inflated  economy. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  where 
some  250,000  servicemen  are  currently 
stationed,  anywhere  from  $314  million 
to  $720  million  •  according  to  an  extrap- 
olation made  from  Department  of  De- 
fense flgures)  would  be  added  to  the 
personal  disposable  income  of  these  peo- 
ple if  this  measure  Is  passed. 

That  certainly  is  not  my  primary  rea- 
son for  supporting  the  amendment;  but 
it  certainly  is  an  important  consideration 
in  my  mind. 

Unemployment  in  California  Is  among 
the  highest  in  the  country.  My  State  is 
suffering  a  severe  business  recession.  Both 
the  unemployment  and  the  recession 
stem  from  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion designed  to  fight  the  inflation  that 
is  primarily  caused  by  the  Vietnam 
war — the  very  war  that  is  responsible 
for  all  these  men  being  under  arms.  Ele- 
mentary justice  demands  that  we  do  far 
more  than  we  are  now  doing  to  correct 
this  inequity  and  to  ease  the  burden 
somewhat  for  the  people  who  are  carry- 
ing the  heaviest  load  of  the  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
half  a  minute  or  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  that  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  rein- 
force that  argument.  In  my  State  of 
Alaska  we  have  unemployment  in  our 
urban  areas  of  16  or  18  percent.  This 
pay  raise  would  have  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing $50  million  in  Alaska  to  human  beings 
to  buy  bread  and  milk.  How  important 
Is  that?  That  could  happen  right  now.  It 
would  do  something  for  the  people,  not 
only  the  military  personnel  who  are  re- 
ceiving slave  wages,  but  would  ripple  out 
through  the  economy  of  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, and  many  other  States. 

I  find  it  unconscionable  that  we  could 
stand  here,  with  the  good  pay  that  we 
receive,  and  not  be  willing  to  pay  a  decent 
wage  to  the  young  men  we  press  into 
service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  try  to  answer  the 
two  Senators  who  have  just  spoken. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  purpose  of  this 
pay  bill  is  to  expand  into  a  reUef  meas- 
ure or  to  pump  money  into  the  economy 
of  Alaska  and  California,  we  ought  to 
pass  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  aU  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country,  and  let  all 
people,  inside  and  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  share  in  it.  There  is  a 
make-work  bill  I  would  support,  and 
that  would  be  one  that  would  apply 
throughout  the  Nation,  for  public  works 
projects  that  were  needed,  for  some- 
thing constructive  that  would  have  long 
life,  that  would  create  wealth,  and  pay 
back  the  cost  of  the  projects  many  times 
over.  But  if  we  are  going  to  order  a  weap- 
on or  pass  a  pay  increase  bill  just  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  let  us  have  a 
bill  that  appUes  to  all  the  people  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  reason  why  this  is 
a  relief  bill  is  that  the  slave  wages  we 
pay  to  our  enlisted  men  are  now  abomi- 
nable. That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  a  relief 
bill — no  other  reason. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  want  to  go  back  to 
the  E-4.  Our  friends  are  emphasizing  the 
poverty  aspect.  The  E-4  man  I  men- 
tioned a  while  ago  would  get  a  promo- 
tion, if  he  earned  it.  after  1  year  and  4 
months.  His  pay  would  be  about  $5,851. 
After  he  had  been  there  5  years,  his 
salary  would  be  $6,608. 

The  main  point  to  be  made  is  that  the 
rates  in  the  bUl  are  competitive  with 
the  $3,200  to  $5,000  earned  by  those  on 
the  outside  in  1968,  which  I  have  ex- 
plained could  be  increased  20  percent 
and  still,  under  our  bill  as  the  commit- 
tee wrote  it,  the  military  man's  pay 
would  be  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3ields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.       

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  10  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  How  much  time  does 
the  affirmative  side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  from  Iowa  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  talking 
about  poverty  in  the  military,  and  I  have 
heard  letters  read  into  the  Record  in  the 
last  several  days  indicating  the  great  fi- 
nancial distress  that  has  been  created 
not  only  for  enlisted  men  in  the  armed 
services  but  also  officers  in  the  armed 
services. 

I  should  point  out  in  all  of  this  that  we 
are  talking  about  an  approximately  $1.7 
billion  pay  increase.  Included  in  that 
$1,679  is  assistance  for  subsistence  and 
assistance  for  quarters.  Of  that  total  ap- 
proximately, $782  million  goes  to  assist- 
ance for  quarters  and  assistance  for  sub- 
sistence. As  a  result  of  that,  we  find  68 
percent  of  the  total  basic  pay  that  goes 
into  this  increase  goes  to  those  in  the 
flrst  2  years  of  service  and  32  percent  of 
it  goes  to  those  with  over  2  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Of  the  assistance  for  quarters  and 
subsistence,  we  find  approximately  $105 
million  goes  to  those  with  under  2 
years  of  service  and  $146  million  to  those 
with  over  2  years  of  service,  because 
officers,  the  O-l's  and  O-2's  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  also. 

We  are  talking  about  the  difficulty  of 
letting  our  men  and  women  in  service 
Uve  with  dignity  and  not  in  poverty  or 
on  the  borderUne  of  poverty.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  many  of  those 
people  back  in  1968  were  living  in  poverty 
and  borderline  poverty,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  they  qualifled  to  receive  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
at  that  time. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  his  continuing  effort  to  in- 
crease the  pay  levels  over  the  years,  as 
well  as  his  efforts  right  now  to  increase 
the  pay  levels,  and  to  do  it  in  the  areas 
which  he  feels  are  important  and  neces- 
sary. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  know  today  what 
the  House  has  approved.  And  we  know 
that,  regardless  of  which  side  prevails 
today,  even  if  the  chairman's  side  pre- 
vails today,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  position  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  taken  and  the 
position  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  taken,  and  that  we  will  not  prevail 
100  percent  down  the  line.  So  we  will 
arrive  at  a  flgure  somewhere  between  the 
one  we  are  talking  about,  unless  the 
Hughes-Schweiker  amendment  prevails. 
It  will  probably  be  a  flgure  between  the 
position  taken  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  position  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  at  a 
time  when  the  military  really  has  been 
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on  trial,  particularly  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  Indochina,  this  question 
has  been  brought  to  the  minds  of  all 
Americans.  I  think  one  of  the  saddest 
byproducts  of  the  whole  conflict  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  brought  forward  and 
raised  questions  in  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans of  the  entire  military  institution. 
This  has  really  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  the  overall  impression  that  the 
military  is  fighting  because  they  enjoy 
fighting  for  us  or  because  they  enjoy 
spending  as  much  money  as  they  can  get 
their  hands  on  to  use  in  destruction. 

In  order  to  recover  the  respect  and 
dignity  of  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
it  is  going  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
pay  adequately.  If  a  man  is  going  into 
the  armed  services,  whether  he  is  drafted 
or  a  volunteer,  he  should  have  the  assur- 
ance of  this  Nation  behind  him,  that  he 
will  receive  a  comparability  of  pay,  so 
that  his  family,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren can  live  in  dignity.  One  out  of 
four  men  in  the  first  two  pay  grades  is 
a  married  man,  and  does  have  the  bur- 
dens of  a  wife  or  a  wife  and  children  and 
the  problems  moral  and  social,  of  main- 
/taining  their  existence.  These  families 
can  be  maintained  at  a  level  that  is  not 
only  acceptable  to  them  in  comparison  to 
the  way  they  have  lived,  but  at  a  level 
befitting  the  dignity  of  this  Nation.  At  a 
time  when  oiir  economic  increase  has 
been  so  great,  in  the  last  decade,  every 
serviceman  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
this  Nation  will  support  him  in  a  decent 
fashion,  while  he  is  serving  his  country, 
and  his  wife  and  children  will  have  the 
same  opportunity  that  other  young 
American  families  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  think  the  statistics  quoted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee are  correct  for  the  time  they  pre- 
vailed. He  is  careful  to  note  that  a  draft- 
ee's age  is  18  or  19  years — I  think  the 
average  age  for  draftees  is  about  19.5, 
if  I  recall  correctly — and,  therefore,  we 
are  talking  about  increasing  the  com- 
parability of  pay  for  that  age  group 
since  1968  to  that  of  1971.  If  the  statis- 
tics we  have  are  believable,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  or  I  would  not  be  stating 
them  here,  average  pay  has  now  in- 
creased, outside  the  military,  for  blue- 
collar  workers,  to  around  $6,000  a  year. 

This  basic  pay  bill  includes  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  pay,  but  it  still  leaves 
the  beginning  pay  at  around  $4,000  a 
year.  Even  with  the  increases  the  ciiair- 
man  has  pointed  out  for  the  first  15 
months  of  service,  if  a  man  moves 
through  those  without  diflBculty  and  ad- 
vances, it  would  take  him  a  year  and  a 
quarter  to  get  to  the  point  of  being  equal 
in  comparability  with  the  lad  who  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  went  immedi- 
ately to  work. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  wants  the  men  in 
the  military  to  share  with  all  the  rest  of 
us.  He  knows  better  than  most  the 
burdens  they  bear,  the  conflicts  they  face, 
and  the  problems  they  have.  He  is  faced 
with  a  dual  problem  here  today:  one  of 
tryin?  to  keep  an  ever  burgeoning  budget 
in  line  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  while 
dealing  with  problems 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

While  dealing  with  problems  of  na- 
tional security,  and  I  am  deeply  sym- 
pathetic with  that  position.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  up  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  face  the  moment  and  the  day 
realistically,  and  to  accept  now,  not  in 
1973.  the  fact  that  these  men  have  a 
right,  in  America,  to  expect  that  this 
country  will  give  them  an  equal  share 
in  American  life  while  they  are  serving 
in  the  military  services.  I  ask  no  more, 
and  I  think  every  American  would  ex- 
pect it. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  put 
this  off,  to  speculate  into  the  future.  If 
the  militarj-  budget  is  going  to  be  in- 
creased— and  we  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  face  this  military  budget — with 
requests  for  hardware  and  armaments  in 
the  future,  if  it  cannot  be  realistically 
trimmed  back  and  still  protect  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation,  then  we  should, 
by  all  means,  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  to  increase  the  salaries  of  these 
men  to  an  adequate  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields   time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  each  side,  please? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  13  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  3  minutes,  and  ask  that  we  may 
have  order  so  that  the  Senator  may  be 
heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  more 
or  less  wrap  up  the  argiiments  a  little 
bit,  before  we  get  into  the  closing  mo- 
ments, rather  than  waste  this  time  in  a 
quorum  call. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
stated  that  after  the  pay  raise  with 
which  the  committee  has  come  forward 
has  been  instituted,  we  will  still  have 
under  welfare,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  statistics,  about  778 
families  of  enlisted  men. 

I  question  those  figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  Department  of  Defense,  with 
respect  to  something  that  I  have  some 
knowledge  about,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
reported  that  there  were  only  10  families 
of  military  people  there  who  happened 
to  be  on  welfare. 

When  I  called  the  commissioner  of 
health  and  welfare  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  asked  him  how  many  people  we  were 
paying  checks  to.  his  office  came  up  with 


274  families — quite  a  disparity,  10  fam- 
ilies as  opposed  to  274.  It  Is  hard  to  know 
whom  to  believe. 

In  this  case,  I  do  not  say  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  were  lying,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  say,  since  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  actually  paying  out  checks  to 
274  such  families,  that  it  is  pretty  com- 
pelling evidence  that  there  must  be  some 
fudging  going  on  in  the  records  they  give 
to  us. 

Then,  of  course,  we  come  to  the  fine 
letter  we  received  today  on  our  desks. 
I  think  that  letter  is  a  httle  bit  of  a 
hoax.  I  do  not  say  this  harshly,  but  just 
as  a  point  of  realism,  anyone  who  would 
expect  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  come 
forward  on  this  day  and  disagree  with 
the  Chief  Executive,  their  Commander  in 
Chief,  is  dealing  in  wishful  thinking. 
Obviously,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will 
come  forward  and  say,  "If  the  President 
says  that  is  good  for  the  country,  we 
asree  with  him."  It  would  be  an  unusual 
letter  if  they  said.  "We  disagree  with 
the  President." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  makes 
an  excellent  point  when  he  talks  about 
the  variation  of  statistics  here  as  to  wel- 
fare. Let  me  add  for  the  record  that  the 
Defense  Department,  itself,  has  given  a 
variation  of  the  increase  from  33,000 
families  on  welfare  to  20,000  families  on 
welfare,  to  the  most  recent  of  10,000. 
and  they  have  not  been  accounted  for  by 
pay  increases. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  reminded  of  what 
my  professor  of  statistics  said  when  I 
took  Statistics  101  in  college.  He  said. 
"Figures  don't  lie,  but  liars  sure  can 
figure."  Whenever  the  hat  fits,  we  can 
wear  it. 

Part  of  this  policy  is  cheating  Ameri- 
cans. We  cheat  the  Americans  we  press 
into  service,  because  we  impose  an  imfair 
tax  on  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  it  is  patently  un- 
fair that  we  draft  these  people,  send 
them  out  to  be  killed  in  our  behalf,  to  de- 
fend our  lives,  to  defend  our  property, 
and  then,  with  the  lowly  wages  we  pay 
them,  we  ask  them  to  pay  in  excess  of  a 
50-percent  tax  burden. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  pat- 
ently unjust  and  unfair  for  us,  as  part  of 
an  unconscionable  national  policy,  to 
sustain  what  I  shamefully  regret  to  say 
is  a  policy  that  has  been  developed  by 
this  administration  in  an  effort  to  hang 
on  to  the  draft,  because  It  would  be  full 
well  realized  by  all  that  If  this  pay 
raise  were  to  psiss,  the  draft  would  not 
be  necessary  on  July  1,  1971,  which  is, 
of  course,  what  was  stated  by  the  Gates 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  for  the  benefit 
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of  Senators,  that  the  pending  bill  in- 
cludes no  funds  for  basic  allowances  for 
quarters. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  that  this  adequately  takes 
care  of  enlisted  men  and  their  problems. 
But  here  is  the  committee  report  which 
says  the  committee  provides  no  funds 
for  increases  in  basic  allowances  for 
quarters.  This  is  the  key.  There  are  no 
funds  for  any  quarters  allowance  in  the 
administration's  and  the  committee's 
bill.  The  Hughes-Schweiker  amendment 
has  such  funds  in  it. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  that  says: 

Increasing  Ihe  quarters  allowance  will 
therefore  eliminate  the  serious  inequity 
which  now  exists  between  those  members 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  government  quar- 
ters and  those  who  must  seek  housing  in 
the  civilian  economy. 

Tlie  most  serious  inequity  is  a  quarters 
allowance.  There  is  no  quarters  allow- 
ance m  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  except 
for  the  Hughes-Schweiker  amendment. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  lieutenant  in 
Vietnam  who  wrote  us  when  he  saw  the 
story  in  the  Army  Times  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
voted  to  delete  the  boost  in  quarters  al- 
lowances for  the  current  military  pay 
bill: 

Sir.  I  feel  this  would  be  grossly  unfair. 

Then  the  lieutenant  goes  on  to  explain 
why  he  cannot  make  ends  meet.  We  have 
not  had  any  change  in  this  since  1953. 

So  we  do  not  even  begin  to  get  equity 
under  the  pending  measure. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out,  in  talk- 
ing about  equity  and  the  increases,  that 
in  1967,  the  GI  received  $100  a  month, 
and  before  that  it  was  $78  a  month.  For 
12  years  there  was  no  increase  in  a  GI's 
pay.  For  12  years  he  got  $78  a  month. 
Name  one  other  group  in  this  society 
which  has  not  had  a  pay  increase  for 
12  years.  Would  there  not  be  strikes  and 
trouble  and  unrest  if  any  other  group  in 
our  society  did  not  get  a  pay  increase  for 
12  years? 

Then  there  is  a  second  lieutenant  who 
received  $220  a  month  for  12  years.  That 
is  the  poverty  we  are  talking  about.  That 
is  the  equity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  Jias  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  validity  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials that  the  pending  amendment,  If 
adopted,  would  be  harmful  to  our  na- 
tional security;  that  serious  misaUoca- 
tions  would  be  necessary,  taken  from  the 
defense  budget  resources.  If  adopted, 
this  amendment  would  require  the  fir- 
ing of  250,000  personnel  and  closure  or- 
ders on  bases — Air  Force  bases,  Army 
bases,  naval  stations,  and  Navy  ship- 
yards. 

Those  who  vote  for  this  amendment 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  the  personnel  receiving  these  rlf 
notices  and  must  be  prepared  to  explain 
the  closures  in  their  States.  If  this 
amendment  Is  adopted,  the  effect  will 


simply  be  to  rob  Peter  in  order  to  pay 
Paul. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  4  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  misinformed  in  what 
he  said  about  someone  reading  in  the 
newspaper  in  Vietnam  about  the  quar- 
ters allowance  and  wrote  to  him  about 
all  the  quarters  allowance  being  stricken 
out. 

The  quarters  allowance  for  the  lower 
four  grades  comes  under  what  is  called 
the  Dependents  Assistance  Act.  Basic 
quarters  allowance  for  upper  grade  men 
and  officers  comes  in  another  bill.  The 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  in  this  bill, 
the  committee  bill,  provides  $79  million. 
I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  this. 
I  am  reading  from  an  official  document 
that  cites  the  book  and  page  and  the  law. 
It  is  $79  million.  So  he  just  had  the 
wrong  facts. 

As  I  have  said,  somewhere,  some  time, 
along  the  way,  the  Senate  has  to  turn 
down  some  pay  increase  proposal  that  is 
made  on  this  floor.  This  pay  increase 
does  not  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  have  the  endorsement  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  does  not  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  does 
not  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  four  services. 

Instead,  Mr.  President,  we  have  al- 
ready increased  military  pay,  beginning 
this  January,  by  $1.2  billion  under  law 
that  is  already  on  the  books.  Automati- 
cally, they  will  receive  another  $1.2  bil- 
lion increase  in  January  1972.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  if  passed,  provides  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  and  a  $3.4  billion  total 
as  a  certainty  within  the  brief  span  of  13 
months;  and  this  hEis  really  filtered 
down  to  the  lower  grades;  92  percent  of 
this  billion  dollars  in  the  committee  bill 
goes  to  these  lower  four  grades. 

So  I  say  that  we  must  meet  realities 
here  and  postpone  this  increase.  I  hope 
the  amendment  Is  rejected. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  the  eco- 
nomic impact  for  some  States,  which  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  compute.  Is 
Eis  follows:  New  Mexico,  $38  million; 
Virginia,  $196  million;  Florida,  $153  mil- 
lion; Georgia,  $150  million. 

This  will  be  the  economic  impact  in 
those  communities. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  appeahng  for 
here  today  is  fairness  and  equity  for 
every  man  In  the  armed  services.  I  think 
this  is  no  time,  at  a  late  date,  to  panic 
on  the  basis  of  the  implications  that 
there  will  be  closings,  reductions,  with 
the  States  losing  facilities  and  plants. 
The  only  decision  today  before  this  body 
is  the  simple  fact  that  a  man  in  the 
military  or  a  woman  in  the  military,  the 


wives  and  children,  are  entitled  to  live 
in  dignity  the  same  as  we  do  who  work 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  The 
military  has  been  under  enough  of  a 
burden,  with  their  families,  wives,  and 
children.  They  should  not  have  to  live 
in  any  other  than  decent  circumstances, 
nor  should  they  be  forced  to  moonlight 
or  to  work  under  unusual  conditions  if 
Congress  is  willing  to  support  them  the 
way  they  should  be  supported  at  this 
particular  time  In  American  history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  Hughes). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wsish- 
Ington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  view  of  the  situation  which  arose 
last  Friday  on  a  close  vote.  I  ask  that  the 
well  be  cleared  and  that  Senators  take 
our  seats. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  £innounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii   iMr.  Fong), 
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the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  «Mr.  Hansen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  absent  on  oflSclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  Is  abent  on  ofiQcial  committee 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtjndt)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea'  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
have  been  previously  annoimced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  42,  as  follows : 


to  discuss  other  matters  will  please  go 
to  other  parts  of  the  building. 


[No.  78  Leg.) 

YEAS— 31 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hughes 

PeU 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

RlblcofT 

Case 

McGovern 

Schwelker 

Cook 

Mondale 

Stsvens 

Cranston 

Montoya 

SjTn'.ngton 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Harrta 

Nelson 

NAYS— 42 

.Aiken 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Allen 

Eastland 

Prouty 

Baker 

EUender 

Roth 

neaU 

Ervln 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Scott 

Boe?s 

FiUbrlght 

Smith 

Byrl.  Va. 

GambreU 

Spong 

Cannon 

Grlffln 

Stennls 

Ch.lps 

Gurney 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tunnev 

Dole 

.Mat;nuson 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Young 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    P.^IRS,    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Goldwater. 

for. 

Mat  Was.  for. 

Tower,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Allott 

Hart 

Metcalf 

.Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Bible 

Javlta 

Percy 

Church 

Long 

Sparkman 

Pong 

McQee 

Taft 

Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

So  Mr.  Hughes'  amendment  (No.  76) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
wUl  please  be  seated.  Senators  who  wish 


WORLD  TRADE 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  held  a  most  enlight- 
ening series  of  hearings.  The  objective 
of  these  hearings  was  to  explore  the 
significance  of  major  changes  now  under- 
way in  the  structure  of  the  world  econ- 
omy and  the  American  economy,  and 
some  of  the  events  that  led  to  these 
changes. 

These  hearings  brought  out  a  sharp 
contrast  between  the  thinking  of  the 
economic  theorists  and  some  of  the 
American  leaders  who  actually  are  in- 
volved in  world  trade. 

On  one  hand  we  had  Hendrik  S.  Hou- 
thakker,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  who  seemed  to  con- 
tend that  American  world  trade  prob- 
lems are  more  imagined  than  real. 

Professor  Houthakker  told  the  sub- 
committee: 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  Imports 
not  infrequently  are  blamed  for  develop- 
ments of  purely  domestic  origin. 

In  fact  there  are  relatively  few  Important 
sectors  of  the  economy  where  Imports  con- 
stitute a  large  enough  percentage  of  supply 
to  affect  employment  and  profits  to  a  serious 
extent.  The  notion  that  we  are  being  flooded 
with   Imports   will   not   bear  examination. 

In  1967,  the  last  year  for  which  compre- 
hensive data  are  available,  there  were  only 
25  four-digit  manufacturing  Industries  (out 
of  a  total  of  about  400)  where  Imports  ac- 
counted for  20  percent  or  more  of  total  ship- 
ments; these  25  Industries  represented  only 
2.5  percent  of  the  value  of  domestic  ship- 
ments In  all  manufactiu-lng.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  these  figures  will  be 
very  different  for  more  recent  years." 

Thus  we  have  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  economic  theorists  telling  us  we 
really  do  not  have  a  problem.  Professor 
Houthakker  appears  to  treat  any  im- 
port penetration  of  up  to  20  percent  In 
an  industry  as  trivial.  It  may  be  trivial 
on  paper  as  an  academic  problem  In  eco- 
nomics, but  Henry  Ford  n  tells  us  that 
for  each  percentage  point  that  foreign 
car  manufacturers  gain  in  the  American 
market,  some  20.000  U.S.  jobs  are  lost. 
In  April  1970,  foreign  cars  took  13.5 
percent  of  our  American  market;  this 
past  April  they  claimed  16.7  percent.  A 
little  simple  math  indicates  that  about 
64.000  American  jobs  have  been  lost  in 
a  year  because  of  the  increased  share  of 
the  U.S.  auto  market  going  to  imports. 

Keeping  Professor  Houthakker's  testi- 
mony in  mind,  let  me  give  you  some 
e.xcerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Kenneth 
N.  Davis,  Jr.,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Domestic  and  Inter- 
national Business : 

America  Is  In  deep  trouble  In  International 
trade — trouble  far  more  severe  and  Im- 
portant to  the  nation  than  the  public  has 
realized.  There  Is  growing  evidence  that 
our  trade  difficulties  are  at  the  root  of  two 
of  the  most  critical  problems  confronting 
the  nation's  policy  makers  today — persistent 
high  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
and  the  threatened  demise  of  the  dollar  as 
the  foundation  of  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

"After  many  years  of  balance  of  payments 
deflclta.  our  country  has  reached  a  crucial 


turning  point.  We  must  make  long  overdua 
changes  in  our  trade  policy  now  If  we  ar« 
to  continue  as  the  world's  leading  Industrial 
nation.  "Unfortunately,  despite  the  crlsia 
atmosphere,  there  Is  stUl  no  consensus  that 
trade  Is  the  fundamental  problem. 

And  Mr.  Davis  recommended: 
New  legislation  U  defimtely  needed,  both 
to   spur   U.S.   exports   and   also   to   prevent 
the  wiping  out   of  major  American  indus- 
tries by  extreme  Import  penetration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Davis  reached  his  conclusion 
through  hard,  practical  experience.  He 
told  the  subcommittee: 

My  chief  duty  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  to  work  with  American  Industry 
on  its  problems  In  international  trade.  Be- 
cause of  my  previous  business  background, 
I  had  come  to  Washington  convinced  that 
the  world  was  fast  becoming  a  global 
marketplace.  That  the  Jet  freighter  and  in- 
stant communications  would  Inevitably 
result  in  a  free  flow  of  trade  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  I  am  as  con- 
vinced as  ever  that  we  will  one  day  have 
such  a  world.  But  my  experience  In  Com- 
merce convinced  me  that  much  more  than 
Jets  and  communications  satellites  will  be 
required  to  break  down  trade  barriers  and 
wipe  out  economic  nationalism.  I  saw  first- 
hand that  our  trade  representatives  have  no 
real  negotiating  leverage  to  deal  with  such 
inequities  as  Japan's  trade  and  Investment 
restrictions  against  our  companies.  I  be- 
came convinced  that  stronger  action  must 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  assert  Its 
rights  to  fair  and  equitable  treatment  in 
world  trade. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  clearly  see  that 
we  have  serious  disagreement  among  our 
people  as  to  whether  there  is  a  trade 
problem. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  many 
people  fee!  we  do  not  have  a  problem  Is 
the  manner  in  which  trade  statistics  are 
compiled  by  our  Government.  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  see  yet  another  editorial  In 
the  Sunday  New  York  Times  citing  a 
trade  surplus  in  1970.  We  certainly  did 
not  have  a  trade  surplus;  we  have  a  siz- 
able deficit. 

The  manner  In  which  our  statistics  are 
compiled  excludes  charges,  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  in  bringing  goods  Into 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  im- 
ports are  valued  on  an  f .o.b.  basis  for  sta- 
tistical purposes. 

In  addition,  the  statistics  Issued  by  our 
Government  also  Include  government  fi- 
nanced exports  in  the  total  of  exports  to 
figure  our  trade  balance.  These  foreign 
aid  giveaways  clearly  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  such  statistics. 

Foreign  trade  statistics  compiled  on  an 
FOB  basis  and  Including  foreign  aid 
giveaways  support  the  erroneous  conclu- 
sion that  America  is  holding  its  own  In 
the  world  market. 

I  believe  those  of  us  who  deal  each  day 
with  vmemployed  constituents,  with  In- 
dustries hardpressed  by  cheap  imports, 
with  labor  unions — we  know  that  there 
Is  a  problem.  Contrived  statistics  don't 
alleviate  the  problem;  they  do  not  pro- 
duce jobs  or  save  Industries. 

Oiu-  Senate  Finance  Committee  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  stated  the  case  superbly  on 
this  floor  2  weeks  ago.  Senator  Long 
said  that  bad  figures  lead  to  bad  con- 
clusions. He  suggested  that  the  books  are 
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kept  in  an  erroneous  fashion  to  Justify 
an  erroneous  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  talk  on  May  11, 
Chairman  Long  spoke  of  "entrenched, 
faceless  bureaucrats"  who  have  thwarted 
efforts  to  compile  meaningful  statistics 
on  our  true  trade  situation.  It  Is  hard  to 
understand  why  anyone  should  wsmt  to 
continue  misleading  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  apparently  there  is  a  hard  core  of 
bureaucrats  who  believe  that  they  know 
best  and  the  facts  be  damned. 

When  the  facts  are  made  available,  we 
see  a  quick  fade  in  the  rosy  picture 


painted  by  the  official  Government  fig- 
ures. The  1970  trade  surplus  quickly  dis- 
integrates and  becomes  a  most  definite 
deficit. 

Neither  is  this  a  new  development.  We 
have  had  balance-of-trade  deficits  every 
year  since  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude in  the  RicoRs  at  this  point  a  table 
which  shows  the  facts  about  our  balance 
of  trade  during  the  past  11  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  196(V-70 
[In  billions  of  dollarsi 


Less 

Government- 

Total 

Estimated 

Total 

financed   Co 

mmercial 

imports 
l.o.b. 

imports 

Overall 

Commercial 

eiports 

exports 

exports 

c.i.t. 

balance 

balance 

(1) 

(2)  (3)" 

=(l)-(2) 

(4) 

'(5)  (6)= 

=(!)-(«)  (7)=(3)-(5) 

1970     

42.7 

1.9 
2.2 

40.8 
35.2 

40.0 
36.0 

44.0 
39.6 

-1-2.7 

■+-1.4 

-3.2 

1969    

37.4 

-4.4 

1968 

33.0 

2.9 

30.1 

32.0 

35.2 

+1.0 

-5.1 

1967 

39.9 

2.8 

28.1 

26.8 

29.5 

+4.1 

-1.4 

1966     

29.4 

2.7 

26.7 

25.6 

28.2 

+3.8 

-1.5 

1965    

26.7 

2.6 

24.1 

21.4 

23.5 

+5.3 

-.6 

1964            

25.7 

2.8 

22.9 

18.7 

20.6 

+7.0 

+2.3 

1963 

22.4 

2.6 

19.8 

17.1 

18.6 

+5.3 

+1.2 

1962                   .  ... 

21.0 

2.1 

18.9 

16.4 

18.0 

+4.6 

+.9 

1961 

20.2 

1.7 

18.5 

14.5 

16.0 

+5.7 

+2.5 

1960 

19.6 

1.6 

18.0 

14.7 

16.2 

+4.9 

+1.8 

'  Imports  mcluding  the  cost  ot  insurance  and  freight. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Long  has  Introduced  S.  1815  which 
would  require  that  the  publication  of 
statistics  relating  to  value  of  Imports 
include  charges,  costs,  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  importation.  I  was  most 
happy  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Once  we  remove  the  blinders,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  something  is  wrong  in  for- 
eign trade  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned. We  begin  to  see  the  causes  be- 
hind the  Department  of  Labor  estimate 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  about  700.000 
Job  opportunities  in  a  4-year  period  be- 
cause of  imports.  Although  there  was  an 
estimated  increase  of  300,000  Jobs  at- 
tributable to  exports  we  still  are  left 
with  a  400.000  deficit  for  the  years  196e- 
69.  Since  then  it  appears  that  the  job 
export  has  accelerated  considerably, 
costing  American  workmen  an  estimated 
107,000  jobs  in  the  electronics  Industry 
alone  last  year. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  carmot  "buy"  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  no  problem.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  answer  Is  to  give 
displaced  workers  and  industries  "ad- 
justment assistance."  We  already  have 
far  too  many  people  in  this  Nation  liv- 
ing on  handouts. 

I  also  reject  the  idea  that  we  carmot 
do  anything  about  trade  inequities.  One 
witness  at  our  hearings  suggested  that 
if  we  were  to  reopen  negotiations  for  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
we  might  lose  some  of  the  "concessions" 
that  we  now  have.  My  question  is,  "What 
concessions?"  I  cannot  imagine  the 
United  States  being  any  worse  off  than 
we  are  regardless  of  how  any  new  nego- 
tiations might  come  out. 

And  I  am  not  the  least  worried  about 
the  warnings  that  our  demands  for  fair 
treatment  by  our  trading  partners  could 
touch  off  a  world  trade  war. 


Mr.  Ely  R.  Callaway,  Jr.,  president  of 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  stated  the 
situation  well  in  appearing  before  our 
subcommittee: 

Many  predict  that  a  trade  war  Is  coming. 
I  say  that  a  trade  war  Is  here — we  are  In  it, 
and  we  are  '.oslng  It. 

He  said  that  America  has  acted  Uke 
a  pitiful,  helpless  giant  because  of  the 
threats  by  foreign  nations  that  they 
would  somehow  "retaliate"  if  the  United 
States  attempted  to  correct  current  trade 
inequities. 

Our  discussions  last  week  delved  Into 
these  inequities  at  some  length — and  yet 
we  only  scratched  the  surface. 

Mr.  Callaway  summed  it  up  this  way: 

In  summary,  Europe  has  found  very  ef- 
fective ways,  by  "hook  or  by  crook",  to  keep 
our  products  from  excessive  penetration  of 
their  markets;  they  have  found  ways  to  ef- 
fectively limit  the  Japanese  penetration  of 
their  markets;  they  (particularly  the  EEC) 
have  thus  forced  the  Japanese  to  try  even 
harder  to  capture  the  U.S.  market;  and  all 
the  while  they  have  threatened  us  If  we  do 
to  them  what  they  are  doing  to  us.  They 
have  bought  from  us  only  those  things  that 
are  in  their  self-interest  to  buy,  and  this 
will  continue,  I  predict. 

And  what  have  the  Japanese  been  doing? 
They  have  been  doing  everything  right — for 
themselves!  The  Japanese  are  extremely  able 
people  and  they  have  developed  a  system  of 
domestic  and  international  trade  which.  In 
my  opinion,  is  imbeatable.  The  heart  of  the 
system — and  Its  main  strength — Is  that  the 
entire  Japanese  nation  is  the  equivalent  of 
one  company  bigger  and  stronger  and  more 
aggressive  than  any  one  company  the  world 
has  ever  known  (or  even  thought  of) .  This  Is 
the  ultimate  of  all  the  monopolies  ever 
dreamed.  Every  segment  of  the  Japanese 
nation — from  the  workers,  through  the  busi- 
ness executive,  the  banker,  the  trading  com- 
pany— all  are  in  partnership  with  their  gov- 
ernment— working  diligently  for  one  com- 
mon purpose — to  become  the  world's  #1  eco- 
nomic power. 


The  American  p>eople  and  Ai.-i3rican  busi- 
nesses are  protected  by  our  laws  from  telng 
harmed  by  American  monoi>olies.  Fcr  tMs 
reason,  our  antitrust  laws  are  gocxl  (al- 
though, in  practice,  I  think  most  business- 
men In  the  U.S.  feel  strongly  that  our  anti- 
trust laws  are  often  enforced  and/or  Inter- 
preted by  our  government  to  a  silly  and  very 
httrmful  extreme) .  Even  so,  the  fundamental 
purpoee  of  these  laws  Is  to  protect  Americans 
from  the  ravages  of  monopolies. 

Where  are  the  laws  which  protect  Ameri- 
cans from  the  ravages  of  the  most  power- 
ful— and  the  most  aggressive — monopoly  ever 
devised?  Do  we  reaUy  believe  that  the  loca- 
tion of  this  monopoly — 10,000  miles  away — 
makes  it  any  less  harmftil  to  America  than 
If  It  were  located  in  Georgia  or  Connecticut? 

Do  we  really  believe  that  the  Japanese 
monopoly  was  developed  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept to  capture  any  portion  of  any  major 
market  that  might  be  desirable  for  them  in 
America  or  elsewhere?  Of  oourse.  It  was  de- 
veloped for  that  purpose— and  It's  working  I 
Beautifully!  Tot  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Callaway  went  on  to  describe  what 
an  American  firm  nms  up  against  when 
the  Japanese  decide  they  want  to  enter  a 
U.S.  market: 

Let  me  give  you  one  Ulustratlon  as  to  why 
Ford  Motor  Company  (long  recognized  as  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  In  mass  production  of 
the  highest  technology  products)  cannot 
compete  profitably  against  the  Japanese  If 
the  Japanese  make  up  their  minds  to  capture 
a  big  portion  of  Ford's  business.  I  think  most 
knowledgeable  men  In  industry  will  agree 
that  if  Ford  cannot  compete  with  Japan — 
no  one  can. 

I  Ultistrate  by  taking  a  purely  hjrpotheta- 
cal  case.  Suppose  that  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  U.S.  were  suddenly  suspended  for  only 
one  day,  and  that  a  merger  of  a  number  of 
our  biggest  and  best  companies  were  allowed. 
Assume  that  only  this  one  giant  merger  were 
permissable  and  that  the  next  day  all  other 
companies  in  the  U.S.  would  again  be  sub- 
ject to  our  normal  antitrust  laws.  Assume 
now  that  a  new  corporation  Is  formed — let's 
call  it  "American  Monopoly,  Inc." — and  that 
it  Is  a  result  of  a  merger  of  the  following 
companies  which  had  banded  together  dur- 
ing that  one  day  moratorium  I  mentioned: 

Oeneral    Motors; 

Chrysler  Corporation; 

Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey; 

Atlantic-Rlchfleld; 

The  Chase  Bank; 

Bank  of  America; 

U.S.  Steel; 

Kennecott  Copper  (and  Peabody  Coal) ; 

IBM; 

RCA; 

Sears  Roebuck; 

J.  C.  Penney;  and — 

Burlington  Industries! 

And — let's  assume  that  this  new  giant  goes 
to  the  U.S.  Government  and  say  "We  would 
like  to  capture  a  big  part  of  Ford  Motor 
Company's  business.  Will  you  help  us?  WUl 
you  let  us  'fix'  prices — will  you  give  us 
total  protection  against  Imports  Into  our 
own  markets  while  we  are  doing  whatever  we 
need  to  do  In  capturing  Ford's  business?" 

Assume  Uncle  Sam  says  to  American  Mo- 
nopoly, Inc. — "Yes  we  will  help  you.  We  will 
cooperate.  In  fact  we'll  be  your  financial 
partner  In  case  you  run  Into  difficulty  In 
the  process — go  ahead!" 

Now — under  all  of  these  assumptions — 
how  long  would  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
last?  As  long  as  ten  years?  Let's  ask  Mr. 
Ford. 

Of  course  we  are  fortunate  that  In  Amer- 
ica our  antitrust  laws  wont  allow  an  Amer- 
ican Monopoly,  Inc.,  to  exist.  American 
business  could  not  compete  with  such  a 
monopoly,  and  the  American  people  would 
lose  much  In  the  process. 

But  we  do  have  such  a  monopoly — In  fact 
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an  even  stronger  one  than  my  hypothetical 
one — competing  agalnat  American  Industry 
right  here  In  our  own  market !  And  that  mo- 
nopoly— Japan,  Inc. — has  as  Its  number  one 
purpose  the  desire  to  capture  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  richest  market  In  the 
world — the  U.S.  market.  Our  laws  and  our 
trade  policies  are  not  adequate  to  counter 
the  obvious  competitive  advantages  In  "Ja- 
pan, Inc." 

Mr.  President,  this  monopoly  power  in 
Japaii  is  devastating  not  only  in  the  ex- 
port field  but  in  the  Japanese  home 
market. 

Joseph  S.  Wright,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  explained 
to  our  subcommittee: 

In  order  to  support  her  Invasion  of  the 
U.S.  TV  set  market  with  the  use  of  extreme- 
ly low  pricing  policies.  Japan  has  maintained 
a  closed  market  to  Imports  of  television  prod- 
ucts and  has  fixed  and  kept  domestic  prices 
at  artificially  high  levels.  With  a  closed 
domestic  market,  insulated  against  foreign 
competition,  domestic  prices  can  be  easily 
fixed  at  a  high  figure. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Fair  Trade 
Commission  In  Japyan  recently  found  six  of 
the  larger  Japanese  TV  set  makers  guilty  of 
fixing  retail  prices  In  Japan  and  that  decision 
coupled  with  the  TV  dumping  case  here  In 
the  United  States  appears  to  have  the  Japa- 
nese consumer  quite  upset,  for  he  has 
realized  that  he  has  been  subsidizing  exports 
to  the  United  States  by  paying  higher  than 
necessary  purchase  prices,  as  well  as  higher 
taxes  to  support  government  subsidies  .  .  . 
If  the  Japanese  market  were  completely  open 
and  competitive,  as  Is  the  case  In  this  coun- 
try, television  receivers  could  be  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  and  successfully 
sold  In  Japan  at  competitive  prices. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  the 
Tariff  Commission  unanimously  ruled 
that: 

The  Imports  of  television  receivers  from 
Japan,  sold  at  less  than  fair  value,  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  prices  of  comparable 
domestically  produced  receivers  In  the  United 
States  and  have  caused  substantial  loss  of 
sales  by  U.S.  producers. 

In  addition  to  dumping,  Mr.  Wright 
pointed  out  that  the  Japanese  employ 
other  unfair  incentives: 

In  the  area  of  Japanese  government  export 
subsidies  and  Incentives,  there  Is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Japanese  government  pro- 
vides a  whole  host  of  subsidies  beginning 
with  the  remission  of  a  commodity  tax  and 
including  such  things  as  export  credits, 
accelerated  depreciation  and  a  variety  of 
other  tax  advantages  and  Insurance  against 
loss  in  export. 

Whi:°  these  bounties  and  grants  are  a  little 
difficult  to  find  in  the  original  Japanese 
statutes,  they  are  effectively  summarized  In 
a  State  Department  memorandum  of  Novem- 
ber 8.  1968.  entitled  "Japan's  Export  Promo- 
tion Techniques." 

Mr.  Wright  complained  that  the  U.S. 
Government  concentrates  almost  entirely 
on  political  and  diplomatic  considera- 
tions, showing  little  interest  or  under- 
standing in  the  practical  day-to-day 
problems  of  business.  He  noted  that  in 
some  instances  the  deck  is  stacked 
again5t  American  businessmen: 

In  another  area,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
has  taken  a  peculiar  and  ambivalent  position. 
For  example,  while  he  Is  closely  watching  for 
violations  of  the  law  by  U.S.  businessmen,  he 
apparently  has  chosen  to  take  no  action 
against  those  who  have  dumped  Imports  into 
the  United  States  in  criminal  violation  of 
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Sec.  72,  Title  15  of  the  U.S.  Code  which  Is 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916.  The  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  If  anything,  appears  to 
be  biased  away  from  helping  the  U.S.  busi- 
nessman injured  by  imports,  for  he  has  gone 
on  record  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  stating  that 
In  determining  forces  responsible  for  alleged 
Injury,  he  is  confident  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  role  of  Imports  will  be  found  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  has  taken 
no  apparent  note  that  the  Japanese  export 
TV  pricing  and  practices  In  the  United  States 
through  their  U.S.  subsidiaries  and  agents 
here,  are  probably  Just  as  collusive,  anti- 
competitive, and  illegal  under  our  laws  as  the 
Japanese  government  found  their  domestic 
pricing  to  be  under  their  law?. 

More  interesting  testimony  came  from 
Fred  J.  Borch,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Electric  Co.  He  presented  and 
explained  a  table  showing  the  excess  in 
domestic  price  levels  over  export  price 
levels  for  seven  countries  in  1960,  1964. 
and  1970.  I  request  that  the  chart  and 
explanation  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCESS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRICE  INDEXES  OVER  EXPORT  PRICE 
INDEXES{EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENT) 


G    1960       H.  1%4  I    1970 


Japan _2o 

Italy _i9 

Unjted  Kingdom _4 

France l..'.'.  -10 

Germany ....'.I  —2 

Canada'        ... ,    ,      "'  _; 

United  Slates ''"."'.'.'.  -3 


4-3 

+33 

4-5 

+  16 

~l 

*21 

-1 

-18 

~2 

+  5 

+  1 

+2 

0 

+4 

1  Because  ol  a  statistical  change  in  the  Canadian  export  indei 
u^'d'^islead  oM%o".^  '"  ""'  "'^  °'  ''"'''  ""'  '*'  "«"'«  " 

Column  O  indicates  that,  in  i960,  all 
countries  export  price  levels  were  relatively 
higher  than  the  domestic  price  levels — with 
the  Japanese  and  Italian  levels  very  appre- 
ciably higher. 

Column  H  for  1964  shows  a  near  sta- 
tistical equilibrium,  but  with  domestic  price 
levels  generally  sUghUy  higher  than  export 
price  levels. 

Column  I  shows  the  dramatic  change  that 
took  place  between  1964  and  1970  with  do- 
mestic price  levels  from  16 ''c  to  33  ^r  higher 
than  export  price  levels  in  Japan,  Italy,  U.K. 
and  France. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  great  export  production  of 
many  of  our  trading  partners  is  made 
possible  only  when  governments  help  ex- 
porting industries  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  consumers.  Mr.  Borch  men- 
tioned some  of  the  tactics  used  by  com- 
petitors : 

Each  major  industrial  country  has  Its  own 
technique  in  particular  combinations,  for 
pushing  exports  and  limiting  or  barring  im- 
ports. Some  clearly  favor  specific  products  for 
export,  at  the  expense  of  others  In  their  do- 
mestic economies.  Most  have  Industries 
which  they  protect  from  the  rigors  and  chal- 
lenges of  International  competition — ^spe- 
cialty electronics,  communications  gear  and 
heavy  electrical  equipment  are  particular 
favorites. 

In  looking  around  for  an  explanation  for 
this  discrepancy  between  domestic  and  ex- 
port prices — which  one  must  admit  Is  quite 
an  economic  phenomenon — some  have 
pointed  to  relative  Increases  in  productivity. 
Such  Increases  are  highly  desirable,  here  as 
well  as  abroad,  and  would  account  for  an  im- 


provement in  exports.  And  we  know  that  In 
some  foreign  countries,  notably  Japan,  the 
productivity  Increase  has  been  substantial 
But  it  would  be  naive  to  explain  these  fig- 
ures wholly  on  the  basis  of  Increased  pro- 
ductivity even  in  the  case  of  Japan,  and 
certainly  in  the  case  of  France,  Italy  and 
the  U.K. 

I  am  convinced  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evl- 
dence  I  have  seen,  that  the  answer  is  that 
we  have  been  out-maneuvered  on  the  in- 
ternational economic  front.  I  refer  to  the 
combination  of  export  rebates,  dual  pricing, 
tilted  tax  structures.  Indirect  export  sub- 
sidies, import  restrictions,  non-tariff  barriers, 
restrictive  procurement  pwllcles.  and  the  likei 
which  we  face  in  International  competition. 
Our  trading  partners  like  to  point  out  that 
we,  too.  have  import  and  trade  barriers  and 
this  we  must  admit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statistics  I've  Just  cited  Indicate  quite  clearly 
at  leaet  to  me.  that  our  restrictions  have 
not  been  near  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
theirs  as  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  our  do- 
mestic prices  and  our  export  prices  are  in 
much  greater  equilibrium.  In  short,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  so  successfully  shield  our 
export  prices  from  the  effect  of  Infiation  nor 
to  restrict  imports  to  the  same  degree. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
no  longer  view  this  situation  witli  com- 
placency. The  -eceni  currency  crises,  as  well 
as  a  host  of  other  Indications,  tell  us  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  maintain  free  trade 
unless  It  becomes  fair  as  well  as  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cited  here  a  few 
of  the  important  statements  made  dur- 
ing last  week's  hearings. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  and  my 
recent  trip  to  Japan,  and  several  years 
of  observing  the  acceleration  of  imports 
and  the  evaporation  of  American  jobs.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  definitely  believe 
we  have  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  U.S.  government  has  failed  and 
is  failing  to  protect  the  best  interests  of 
our  workers  and  our  industries.  Mis- 
guided efforts  to  buy  friends  in  interna- 
tional relations  have  cost  us  Jobs  and 
have  brought  us  to  a  precarious  position 
in  world  trade.  Our  generosity  has  been 
regarded  not  as  an  expression  of  good 
will  but  as  a  sure  sign  of  weakness.  We 
are  being  treated  not  as  benefactors  but 
as  suckers. 

This  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  alone,  nor  of 
any  single  administration.  It  took  a  while 
for  us  to  get  in  the  current  mess,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  credit  for  everyone. 

Congress  is  at  fault  for  allowing  the 
GATT  agreement  to  stand  unchallenged 
for  too  many  years.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  creation  of  our  International  Trade 
Subcommittee  is  a  start  toward  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  trade  matters  and  toward  a 
means  whereby  the  Senate  can  "advise" 
as  well  as  consent. 

There  are  several  actions  that  should 
be  taken  immediately  or  in  the  very  near 
future. 

First,  we  need  to  pass  legislation  to 
give  American  industry  a  more  nearly 
equal  break  with  foreign  competitors. 
One  step  in  this  direction  would  be  pas- 
sage of  S.  1476.  my  bill  to  effectively 
apply  American  antitrust  provisions  to 
foreign  manufacturers.  Another  needed 
step  is  the  speeding  up  and  strengthen- 
ing of  existing  laws  concerning  dumping 
and  countervailing  duties.  I  introduced 
such  legislation  last  session  and  will  do 
so  again  soon. 

Further,  we  should  pas*  S.  1815,  the 
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bill  to  revamp  the  method  of  figuring 
our  balance  of  trade. 

On  the  administrative  front,  our  trade 
officials  should  press  Japan,  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  and  other 
nations  with  trade  barriers  to  eliminate 
these  impediments  to  American  prod- 
ucts. They  must  demand  reciprocity. 

America  has  been  unilaterally  lower- 
ing tariff  and  nontariff  barriers.  This 
must  stop. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  have  our 
trading  partners  lower  their  barriers, 
but  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  we  should  make 
it  clear  that  we  will  reinstate  ours  at  a 
comparable  level.  It  is  ridiculous  that 
American  television  sets  and  autos  are 
effectively  barred  from  Japan  when  we 
allow  the  Japanese  to  flood  our  markets. 
When  the  Japanese  slap  a  17 -percent 
tariff  on  one  of  our  American-made  cars, 
we  should  assess  a  comparable  tariff  on 
their  cars. 

F'urthermore,  it  is  time  that  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  lower  its 
trade  barriers  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  Japan  and  other  nations. 
Because  of  the  tough  Common  Market 
barriers,  only  3  percent  of  Japan's  ex- 
ports go  to  Europe.  Thus,  the  Japanese 
are  forced  to  concentrate  on  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Negotiations  should  start,  and  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed,  to  quickly  rectify 
the  inequities  which  now  hamstring 
American  industries  and  eliminate 
American  jobs. 

We  also  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  legislation  which  would  allow  our 
industries  to  adopt  some  of  the  successful 
tactics  used  by  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. The  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  (DISO  concept  is  one  pos- 
sibility. This  would  give  our  export  man- 
ufacturers a  tax  incentive  to  seek  mar- 
kets abroad. 

We  should  reexamine  and  weigh  care- 
fully the  effect  of  our  antitrust  law  on 
our  export  industries.  Some  adjustments 
in  this  law  and  its  enforcement  may  well 
be  needed  if  other  efforts  to  correct  trade 
inequities  fail. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
the  fact  that  America  has  a  very  serious 
trade  problem.  It  goes  much  deeper  than 
any  one  industry — not  just  textiles,  not 
just  steel,  not  just  autos,  not  just  con- 
sumer electronics,  not  just  shoes.  Rather 
than  moving  toward  our  goal  of  4  percent 
or  less  unemployment,  we  are  headed 
in  the  other  direction  toward  8  percent, 
or  10  percent  or  more  by  1975. 

The  problem  is  not  new;  it  began  more 
than  a  decade  ago  and  now  is  nearing 
crisis  proportions.  We  must  move  for- 
ward to  meet  the  challenge  and  preserve 
jobs  for  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  statement  I  have 
Just  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  pointed 
out  the  rapidly  deepening  penetration  of 
American  markets  by  foreign  prolucts. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  today  car- 
ried an  article  describing  the  great  suc- 
cess of  Toyota  and  Datsim  autos  in 
America.  This  article  contains  an  esti- 
mate that  Toyota  and  Nissan — Datsim — 
are  expected  to  double  their  U.S.  sales  in 
the  next  4  years. 

In  this  article,  a  Japanese  auto  official 
denies  that  dumping  is  a  part  of  his 


firm's  strategy.  The  article  does  not  delve, 
however,  into  the  matter  of  subsidies  and 
Japanese  Government  incentives  to  its 
auto  industry. 

Neither  does  this  article  mention  the 
great  disparity  between  American  and 
Japanese  tariffs  and  nontariff  barriers. 
It  costs  only  about  $50  to  bring  a  Toyota 
into  the  United  States,  but  Ford  Motor 
Co.  would  have  to  pay  $450  to  get  a  Pinto 
into  Japan.  Thus  the  Japanese  have  ex- 
ceedingly easy  access  to  our  market  while 
having  extensive  protection  of  their  home 
market.  No  wonder  they  can  concentrate 
on  export  sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  to  provide  my  colleagues  with 
further  information  on  the  Japanese 
progress  in  capturing  a  most  significant 
portion  of  the  American  car  market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Japanese  Cass  Score  Big  Sttccesses 

IN  AsiEEiCAN  Markets 

(By  Charles  B.  Camp) 

DETRorr. — The  Americans'  strategy  seemed 
simple  enough  at  first.  Since  the  Germams 
were  waging  the  major  Invasion  of  home  ter- 
ritory, the  Germans  would  be  attacked  head- 
on.  And  It  would  be  a  fight  to  the  finish: 
small  car  against  small  car. 

The  enemy,  of  course,  was  Volkswagen. 
And  the  strategy  adopted  by  U.S.  auto  mak- 
ers here  initially  seemed  to  be  successful: 
Volkswagen's  U.S.  sales  share  slipped  as 
American  mlnlcars — Gremlin.  Vega  and  Pin- 
to— scored  rapidly  expanding  sales. 

But  the  victory  may  well  have  been  pyr- 
rhlc.  For  while  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  Atlantic,  a  new  and  potentially  more 
devastating  invasion  was  picking  up  steam 
from  across  the  Pacific.  And  the  Invasion, 
engineered  by  Japan's  Toyota  Motor  Co.  Ltd. 
and  Nissan  Motor  Co.  Ltd. — the  No.  1  and  2 
auto  makers  of  that  Island  nation — Is  gain- 
ing momentum  even  as  Import-leader  Volks- 
wagen seems  to  be  losing  ground. 

Detroit,  Indeed,  Is  worried.  Imports  of  Toy- 
ota and  Nissan,  which  makes  Datsun  cars, 
have  soared  from  less  than  4  percent  of  total 
auto  Imports  In  1965  to  nearly  30  percent 
today.  Volkswagen's  share,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  currently  38  percent,  down  from  67  per- 
cent, In  1965  (Volkswagen's  American  vol- 
ume, however,  is  still  considerably  higher 
than  either  Toyota  or  Nissan.  In  1970,  Volks- 
wagen sold  570,000  cars  In  the  U.S.,  com- 
pared with  Toyota's  196,000  and  Nissan's  104,- 
000.) 

Toyota  and  Nissan  together  now  outsell 
American  Motors  Corp.  What's  more  since 
General  Motors  Corp.'s  Vega  and  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.'s  Pinto  hit  the  market  last  Septem- 
ber, sales  of  Toyotas  and  Datsuns  have  ex- 
ploded— rising  65  percent  and  159  percent, 
respectively — and  have  far  outpaced  the 
gains  In  the  total  car  market  or  the  percen- 
tage Increases  of  any  other  domestic  or 
foreign  big-volume  sellers. 

SLICK     PROMOTERS 

What  really  Irks  Detroit,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  Toyota  and  Nissan  are  neatly 
beating  the  Americans  at  their  own  game. 
While  Volkswagen  haw  been  content  to  rely 
mainly  on  Its  relatively  unchanged  and  un- 
stylish "bug,"  the  two  Japanese  companlea 
have  been  producing  smartly  styled  models 
that  are  more  powerful  than  their  n,S.  ri- 
vals. Furthermore,  Toyotas  and  Datsuns  are 
slickly  promoted,  loaded  with  popular  op- 
tions and  yet  still  priced  at  or  under  the 
tag  on  American  small  cars. 

VS.  auto  makers  are  also  alarmed  by  the 
posslbUlty  that  Toyota  and  Nissan  may  be 
Just  scratching  the  surface  of  their  nlea 


potential.  Once  concentrated  on  the  West 
Coast,  they  now  are  rolling  eastward  across 
the  country  In  force.  And  both  companies 
are  pouring  millions  Into  warehouses,  dealer- 
training  programs  and  new  office  buildings. 

Some  analysts  say  combined  sales  of  Toyota 
and  Nissan  could  double  to  three-quarters  of 
a  million  cars  by  1975.  To  bolster  this  rapid 
expansion,  the  two  are  currently  buUdlng 
up  their  dealer  and  marketing  organiza- 
tions— and  they're  sparking  defections  from 
Detroit  In  the  process.  Nissan's  sales  vice 
president  was  once  at  General  Motors.  Toy- 
ota's sales  manager  Is  an  ex-Ford  mim,  and 
Its  advertising  manager  was  formerly  at 
American  Motors.  "We've  also  picked  up  a 
number  of  regional  personnel  from  Chrysler 
and  American  Motors,"  says  James  McGraw, 
Toyota's  national  sales  manager. 

Highlighting  the  success  of  the  Japanese  is 
the  fact  that  Nissan  signed  up  more  than  300 
dealers  in  the  past  year,  thereby  expanding 
its  dealer  force  by  50%  to  more  than  900. 
Furthermore,  both  Nissan  and  Toyota  are 
recruiting  General  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler 
dealers,  some  of  whom  now  are  selling  Toy- 
otas and  Datsuns  as  second  lines. 

A    FLEET    OF    STTBMARINXS? 

In  a  few  Instances,  Big  Three  dealers  have 
defected  completely.  Al  MltcheU,  a  success- 
ful Ford  dealer  for  17  years,  recently  dropped 
his  Ford  franchise  In  Cranston,  RJ.,  to  be- 
come exclusively  a  Toyota  dealer.  "My  profit 
per  car  now  far  exceeds  what  It  was  when  I 
was  selling  Fords — with  a  lot  less  headaches," 
Mr.  Mitchell  says. 

Such  Japanese  victories  are  demoralizing 
for  U.S.  auto  men.  "One  of  our  marketing 
guys  tells  me  that  the  way  to  handle  the 
Japanese  Is  to  have  our  own  fleet  of  sub- 
marines."  says  John  Z.  DeLorean.  general 
manager  of  General  Motors'  Chevrolet  divi- 
sion. 

Some  auto  makers  here,  however,  are 
counting  on  Toyota  and  Nissan  tripping  over 
their  own  rapid  expansion.  They  cite  the  fact 
that  a  decade  ago — when  Imported  auto  sales 
were  booming — many  importers  were  eventu- 
ally undone  by  quick  expansion  that  was 
neither  well-fijianced  nor  supported  by  an 
efficient  service  network. 
~  Nissan,  in  fact,  has  already  experienced 
some  growth  pains.  "We've  grown  a  little  too 
fast.  We  aren't  going  to  add  any  more  dealers 
this  year,"  says  Yutaka  Katayama,  head  of 
Nissan's  U.S.  subsidiary,  Nissan  Motor  Co. 
Nissan  has  also  rationed  cars  to  some  of  Its 
dealers  and  has  had  a  shake-up  In  Its  mar- 
keting organization,  with  one  top  Japsinese 
official  being  stripped  of  some  previous 
powers. 

SCSAMBLING    FOR    FOOTHOLDS 

Such  setbacks,  however,  are  thought  to  be 
temporary  by  most  Detroit  auto  makers,  who 
now  are  contemplating  the  possible  introduc- 
tion of  competitive  cars — even  smaller  than 
the  Pinto,  Vega  or  Volkswagen  bug — by  1975. 
And  to  compensate  for  market  losses  in  the 
U.S.,  the  Americans  are  scrambling  to  get 
footholds  In  Japan — second  only  to  the  U.S. 
as  the  world's  biggest  car  market.  The 
Americans'  goals  are  twofold:  participation 
In  the  Japanese  market  (including  that 
country's  expcwts  to  other  growing  Asian 
markets)  and  gaining  access  to  cheap  parts 
and  components  for  vise  in  future  U.S. -built 
import  fighters. 

These  links  are  currently  hard  to  forge  due 
to  a  maze  of  Japanese  Investment  restric- 
tions aimed  at  protecting  Japanese  firms 
from  foreign  control.  However,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  U.S.,  which  helped  to  get  the 
Japanese  auto  Industry  back  in  business 
after  World  War  n.  Japan  is  somewhat  eas- 
ing Its  restrictions  and  the  U.S.  Big  Three  are 
busily  trying  to  nail  down  deals  with  Japa- 
nese rivals  of  Toyota  and  Nissan. 

At  the  moment,  Chrysler  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing the  most  progress  in  cementing  Japa- 
neM  relations  and  has  made  arrangements 
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with  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd.  to 
buy  a  35"  Interest  In  that  company's  auto- 
making  subsidiary  for  HOO  million  over  the 
next  three  years.  Chrysler  Is  already  Import- 
ing a  limited  number  of  Mltaublshl-buUt 
Colts  for  marketing  by  Dodge  dealers  and 
plans  to  Increase  this  program  In  the  next 
few  years.  Furthermore,  Foard's  chairman, 
Henry  Pord  11,  and  James  Roche,  chairman 
of  DM,  both  recently  visited  Japan  to  dis- 
cuss similar  deals  wth  other  Japanese  com- 
panies. 

More  Importantly,  some  Detroit  sources  be- 
lieve Chrysler  might  draw  on  Mitsubishi  for 
engines  to  include  In  American  Motors, 
which  doesn't  yet  have  any  spedflc  Japanese 
ties.  Is  shopping  for  parts  in  Japan.  And  Pord 
has  entered  Into  an  automatlc-transmls- 
mlsslon  venture  In  Japan  with  Toyo  Kogyo 
Co.  and,  Ironically,  Nissan.  Thus  far.  how- 
ever, all  the  American  companies  have  been 
mum  concerning  plans  for  bringing  parts 
from  Japan  to  the  U.S. 

One  Important  reason  that  U.S.  auto 
makers  are  Interested  in  Japanese  parts  Is 
the  enormous  gap  between  American 
and  Japanese  production  costs.  Chevrolet's 
Mr.  DeLorean  says  It  takes  100  hours 
of  labor  to  build  an  average  car;  and 
on  the  basis  of  »7  an  hour  In  the  U.S.  versus 
$1.40  an  hour  In  Japan.  Mr.  DeLorean  says 
the  Japanese  auto  makers  start  with  a  $500- 
per-car  cost  advantage. 

Such  cost-advantage  estimates  may  be 
high.  Nevertheless,  a  key  part  of  the  market- 
ing strategy  of  Toyota  and  Nissan  Is  under- 
cutting U.S.  prices.  Since  the  Introduction 
of  Ford's  Pinto  at  $1,919  and  Chevrolet's 
Vega  at  $2,090,  Toyota  and  Nissan  have  em- 
phasized models  that  are  priced  competi- 
tively or  cheaper  (both  have  cars  that  are 
almost  $200  less  than  the  Pinto). 

Such  a  strategy  has  caused  some  U.S.  auto 
makers  to  stispect  that  the  two  Japanese 
firms  are  resorting  to  "dumping,"  or  selling 
their  units  In  export  markets  at  a  loes.  In 
order  to  gain  a  foothold  In  the  U.S.  and  to 
bolster  production,  thereby  spreading  fixed 
costs  over  a  broader  base.  Dumping  Is  a 
violation  of  International  trade  niles,  and 
Toyota  and  Nissan  flatly  deny  the  practice. 
"We  don't  do  that,"  says  Toyota's  Mr  Mc- 
Oraw.  "It's  Illegal."  And  Nissan's  Mr.  BCata- 
yama  says  his  company  makes  "a  profit  on 
every  car"  it  selU  to  its  U.S.  subsidiary,  and 
the  subsidiary  makes  another  profit  when 
It  sells  them  to  dealers. 

Nobody  In  Detroit  asserts  that  Toyota  and 
Nissan  are  prospering  on  price  alone.  "They 
have  a  tremendous  product  with  great  work- 
manship and  a  very  tough  price,"  says  Robert 
Lund,  Chevrolet's  sales  manager,  Henry 
Ford  II  calls  the  cars  of  the  two  Japanese 
companies  "excellent."  And  Road  &  Track,  a 
car-buff  magazine,  recently  rated  the  Toyota 
Corona  and  the  Datsun  610  ahead  of  the 
Vega,  the  Pinto  and  the  Volkswagen  "beetle" 
after  road-testing  them  all. 

"BIO  Roxn" 
To  further  enhance  their  attractiveness 
for  American  buyers,  both  Toyota  and  Nissan 
have  taken  major  steps  to  adapt  their  models 
to  the  needs  of  American  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers. Nissan,  for  example,  uses  a  special 
dummy  It  calls  "Big  Homer,"  modeled  after 
a  typical  American  physique,  to  set  the  In- 
terior dimensions  of  Its  U.S.-bound  cars.  And 
both  the  Toyou  Corona  and  Datsun  610  are 
equipped  with  relatively  high  horsepower  to 
handle  the  demands  of  American  freeway 
driving.  •' 

Furthermore,  at  a  time  when  Detroit  la 
trying  to  reduce  the  number  of  models  of- 
fered, the  two  Japanses  giants  are  touting 
Increased  variety— including  Detroit-type 
hardtops  and  fastbacks.  And  popular  options 
for  which  U.S.  car  makers  charge  extra,  are 
often  included  in  the  base  price  of  Toyota 
and  Nissan  models. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  growing  array  of 
products,  the  Japanese  companies'  sales  per 
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dealer  have  risen  dramatically.  Toyota  dealers 
averaged  222  car  sales  last  year,  up  from  only 
eight  In  loee.  In  fact,  the  average  ToyoU 
dealer  actually  outsold  the  average  Plymouth 
dealer  last  year.  (The  average  Toyota  dealer 
was  nevertheless  still  outsold  by  the  typical 
Volkswagen  dealer,  who  retailed  600  cars  last 
year.) 

Toyota  and  Nissan  dealer  profits  have  been 
further  boosted  by  the  two  companies'  Ini- 
tially successful  efforts  to  crack  the  lucrative 
market  for  me<llum-prlced  cars  and  trucks. 
Toyota  recently  added  a  new  Une  of  pick-up 
trucks,  while  Nissan  Introduced  a  $3,600  two- 
seat  sports  car.  And  Datsun  dealers  average 
one  truck  sale  for  every  two  cars. 

The  growing  product  lines  of  the  Japanese 
companies,  coupled  with  their  expanding  UJ3. 
market  areas,  has  created  serious  distribution 
problems — not  the  least  of  which  is  trans- 
porting  vehicles  and  parts  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  "Getting  (boau)  to  get  my  cars  here 
Is  my  nimiber-one  problem,"  says  Toyota's 
Mr.  McGraw. 


SHOPPIKG  IN  CANADA 

Some  automotive  analysts  beUeve  shipping 
problems  are  encouraging  both  Toyota  and 
Nissan  to  weigh  full-scale  assembling  of  cars 
In  Canada,  even  though  such  a  move  would 
surrender  some  of  their  manufacturing-cost 
advantages.  Hlrakl  Mlkl,  vice  president  of 
Nissan's  Canadian  company,  confirms  that 
there's  "a  good  possibility"  Datsun  might 
decide  to  open  a  big  assembly  plant  In  Can- 
ada within  the  next  five  years.  And  sources 
say  Toyota,  which  already  has  a  small  as- 
sembly operation  In  Nova  Scotia,  Is  examin- 
ing the  economics  of  more  extensive  Cana- 
dian production. 

Whatever  hapjjens  in  Canada,  Toyota  and 
Nissan  are  planning  on  maintaining  a  strong 
US.  market — parUcularly  since  the  sales  and 
production  of  both  have  started  to  slow  on 
their  native  soil.  "Neither  of  us  Is  willing  to 
accept  their  Idea  of  no  more  growth,"  says 
a  Nissan  official. 

And  neither  Japanese  firm  is  willing  to  see 
itself  outstripped  in  the  U.S.  by  the  other.  In 
fact,  their  competition  In  the  U.S.  Is  as  fierce 
as  the  battle  bteween  Chevrolet  and  Pord. 
Toyota's  sales  a  year  ago  were  double  those 
of  Nissan,  but  aggressive  seUlng  by  Datsun 
has  narrowed  this  gap  by  60  % . 

Toyota  and  Nissan  are  also  facing  future 
competition  In  the  U.S.  from  other  Japanese 
automobiles,  including  Mitsubishi's  Colt, 
Toyo  Kogyo's  Mazda  and  Fuji  Heavy  Indus- 
tries Ltd.'s  Subaru.  Honda  Motor  Co..  famous 
for  its  motorcycles,  is  also  beglimlng  a  car 
sales  effort.  Thus  far,  however,  the  Japanese 
competitors  of  Toyota  and  Nissan  have  a  long 
way  to  go;  their  sales  last  year  accounted 
for  only  1  %  of  U.S.  car  imports. 


THE  LUMMI  INDIAN  AQUACDLTURE 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  on 
March  25.  1971,  Dr.  Wallace  Heath,  of 
the  Oceanic  Foundation  of  Hawaii,  spoke 
to  the  American  Oceanic  Organization 
about  the  Lumml  Indian  aquaculture 
project  presently  underway  in  Puget 
Sound. 

Throughout  their  history,  the  LuimnI 
Indians  have  been  a  seafaring  people, 
and  to  turn  to  aquaculture  is  a  natural 
move  for  them.  But  no  one  guessed  the 
extraordinary  success  that  they  would 
achieve  in  a  short  time.  Aquaculture  has 
not  been  well  received  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  through  proj- 
ects such  as  those  of  the  Lumml  Indiana 
aquaculture  is  growing  at  an  exponen- 
tial rate.  It  offers  employment  and  eco- 
nomic independence  for  the  Lumml  In- 
dians; It  has  enormous  food  potential 


for  the  United  States  and  for  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  record  of  Lumml 
Indian   achievement  In  aquaculture  la 

outstanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Heath  about  the  Lumml 
Indian  aquaculture  project  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

LcMMi  Indian  AquAcuLxmu: 
The  Lumml  Indians  began  a  project  in 
1969  to  create  seawater  ponds  on  their  tide- 
lands  for  growing  seafood.  Since  their  5.000 
acres  of  tldelands  are  their  only  major  re- 
source, aquaculture  offers  the  best  posslblUty 
of  economic  Independence  for  the  trtbe. 

Starting  In  June,  1969.  the  Lumml  Indians 
constructed  their  first  oyster  hatchery  and 
nursery  in  the  Northwest  and  had  it  In  t^jer- 
atlon  three  months  later.  By  August  of  1989 
they  had  converted  100,000  Donaldson  rain- 
bow trout  to  seawater  successfully. 

Between  September  and  November,  1969. 
they  moved  75,000  cu.  yds.  of  sand  and  rock 
to  create  a  4-acre  research  area  with  8  ponds 
up  to  1.5  acres  In  size.  All  of  this  was  com- 
pleted and  In  operation  by  March  1970,  when 
it  was  officially  dedicated. 

By  October  1970,  six  months  later,  the 
trout  had  grown  on  the  average  from  one- 
tenth  pound  to  two  pounds,  totalling  9,000 
lbs.  of  growth  In  an  0.8-acre  seawater  p«nd. 
Due  to  the  high  natural  food  content  In  the 
seawater  they  consumed  only  one  pound  of 
supplemental  trout  food  per  pound  of  fish 
growth.  Thus,  these  fish  grew  by  a  factor  of 
twenty  In  six  months. 

Silver  (or  Coho)  salmon  were  grown  from 
03  lb.  to  0.3  lb.  In  six  months,  or  grew  by 
a  factor  of  10.  Experimental  marketing  oi 
young  silver  salmon  has  gone  well  In  Its  first 
stages.  All  of  the  trout-sized  fish  have  been 
sold.  A  consumer  acceptance  study  la  being 
conducted. 

Oyster  seed  from  the  Lumml  Shellfish 
Hatchery  was  placed  In  the  ponds  In  April, 
It  grew  from  1,4  Inch  to  SVi  inches  by  Octo- 
ber. They  doubled  their  weight  every  two 
weeks  on  the  average.  It  Is  estimated  that 
they  will  reach  the  half-shell  market  size 
after  only  two  summers  of  growth,  rather 
than  the  normal  3  to  4  years  required  with 
past  methods. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  first  year's 
work  as  well  as  other  work  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Lummls  began  building 
the  second  phase  of  the  project.  This  in- 
cluded a  750-acre  pond,  a  fish  hatchery,  and 
a  commercial  shellfish  hatchery.  Two  miles  of 
dikes  were  built  In  three  months  during  the 
fall  of  1970.  Hatchery  construction  Is  now 
beginning  in  the  spring  of  1971.  By  Septem- 
ber 1971,  they  shall  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  100  million  oyster  seed  and  4  million 
fish. 

Other  essential  features  of  the  project  In- 
cluded the  two  year  training  of  over  100  Limi- 
mls  In  various  phases  of  aquaculture.  Fifteen 
Lummls  are  In  colleges  or  universities  this 
year.  This  speaks  well  for  a  tribe  that  has 
had  only  2  or  3  college  graduates  In  Its  his- 
tory. Next  year  at  least  10  more  will  go  on 
to  higher  education  from  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

Considerable  tribal  business  reorganization 
is  taking  place  with  the  guidance  of  profes- 
sional businessmen.  A  young  Lumml  staff's 
receiving  intensive  training  In  management 
and  more  Is  planned  for  the  near  future.  The 
first  marketing  efforts  are  now  paying  off 
with  ample  market  potential  for  the  crops 
now  planned  next  year. 

A  very  significant  aspect  of  the  project  has 
been  the  high  degree  of  Integration  of  fed- 
eral and  private  agencies.  Tap  Pryor,  presi- 
dent of  the  Oceanic  Foundation,  was  the  first 
to  give  funds.  These  paid  for  the  organlza- 
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tlon  costs  and  matched  federal  funds.  EDA 
was  the  first  federal  agency  to  support  the 
research  aspect.  OEO  soon  followed  to  pro- 
vide the  research  ponds  with  Lununls  do- 
ing the  construction.  The  Depcu-tment  of 
Labor  provided  funds  for  training  and  the 
Oceanic  Institute  carried  out  the  training 
program.  Several  agencies  collaborated  in  this 
training.  These  Incuded  BCF,  BFW,  Western 
Oyster  Co.,  Washington  Department  of  Fish- 
eries. West  Washington  State  College,  and 
the  University  of  Washington. 

There  have  been  numerous  problems  of  In- 
terest to  others.  Technically,  there  Is  always 
some  dlsetise  needing  attention,  though  there 
was  a  very  little  mortality  In  the  dirt  ponds 
either  for  fish  or  oysters  (1%  or  less).  The 
salt-water  freezes  the  fish  when  It  drops  be- 
low —  1'  C.  Fish  must  be  moved  to  freeta 
water  or  deeper  seawater  then.  But  this  Is 
similar  to  moving  livestock  from  high  to  low 
pasture  in  the  winter  time.  We  have  now 
made  provisions  for  this.  The  oysters  are 
not  harmed  by  freezing. 

Foremost  In  problems  has  been  the  per- 
sistent and  unrelenting  opposition.  This  Is 
partly  due  to  the  Involvement  of  tldelands 
but  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  an 
Indian  project.  A  minority  of  the  whites  and 
Indians  on  the  reservation  have  been  very 
loud  In  opposition.  This  appears  to  be  a  nor- 
mal condition  for  any  new  project. 

In  summary,  the  project  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  growing  fish  and  oysters.  Over  350 
tribal  members  have  received  training  or  em- 
ployment In  the  early  stages.  About  200 
Lummls  wUl  be  employed  by  the  project  by 
1973.  it  is  expected  that  full  production  by 
1973  or  1974  will  gross  about  $3,000,000  based 
on  the  results  so  far.  This  will  be  a  firm  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  the  entire  tribe  and 
Bet  a  precedent  for  the  aquacultiu-e  potential 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 


LAKE-RAIL  SERVICE  FOR  GRAIN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent speech  by  John  A.  Creedy  before  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is 
of  some  merit  to  those  interested  in  the 
low-cost  shipment  of  bulk  cargo.  Mr. 
Creedy  is  president  of  the  Water  Trans- 
portation Association  and  speaks  with 
authority  on  his  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Creedy's  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Implementing  Plan  for  Low  Cost  Lake-Rail 
Sehvice  on  Orain  roR  Nrw  England 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  In  Buffalo  today. 
We  are  certainly  delighted  with  the  amount 
of  interest  that  has  been  aroused  In  the  grain 
trade  and  throughout  New  York  and  New 
England  by  the  proposal  we  have  made  for 
a  coordinated  lake-rail  movement  on  grain 
via  Buffalo. 

The  word  is  coming  back  to  us  that  we 
have  a  sound  idea  which  could  result  In  a 
great  deal  of  new  business  for  Buffalo.  The 
problem  Is  to  get  it  Implemented.  That's 
why  I'm  here.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  you 
can  do  to  help. 

Let  me  first  briefly  review  what  the  pro- 
posal Ls  and  what  the  problems  are.  In  es- 
sence the  proposal  is  very  simple.  It  Is  to 
combine  the  low  cost  of  highly  efficient  Oreat 
lAkes  transportation  to  Buffalo  with  the 
economies  of  the  most  modern  unit  train 
transportation  from  Biiffalo  Into  New  Eng- 
land. 

We  are  not  proposing  anything  that  hasn't 
been  successfully  accomplished  elsewhere. 
We  are  simply  suggesting  that  successful 
technologies  readUy  available  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  be  combined  and  implied  to 


Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  tran8p<»tatlon 
of  gnin  Into  New  England.  Our  study  Indi- 
cates that  about  a  60  per  cent  saving  In 
transportation  rates  Is  possible. 

A  number  of  things  have  to  happen  before 
that  saving  can  be  achieved.  The  first  change 
that  would  have  to  be  made  In  the  riViain 
of  Improved  productivity  Is  to  provide  In- 
centive to  the  New  England  grain  and  feed 
people  to  modernize  their  plants  and  Increase 
their  storage  capacity.  We  were  told  that  a 
30  per  cent  reduction  In  transput  costs 
would  be  Incentive  enough  for  them  to  con- 
struct fast  car-unloading  facilities,  put  In 
extra  track  and  extra  storage  so  that  they 
can  receive  25  or  more  100- ton  beeper  cars 
at  a  time,  unload  them  and  get  them  back 
to  the  railroad  very  promptly. 

Then  the  lake-front  area  owned  by  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  Authority 
should  be  developed  as  an  ultra-efficient  bulk 
handling  storage  and  transfer  facility.  For 
that  we  need  to  adopt  the  successful  tech- 
nology available  In  such  volume  grain  load- 
ing areas  as  in  nilnoU.  A  loop  railroad  track 
large  enough  to  handle  100.  100-ton  hopper 
cars  and  modern  rail  car  loading  faculties 
so  that  a  train  of  cars  keeps  moving  steadily 
and  10  thousand  tons  can  be  loaded  In  a 
few  hours  would  be  required.  On  the  lake 
side,  the  self-unloaders  would  empty  Into 
the  storage  facility.  The  lake  steamers  would 
shuttle  back  and  forth  Independent  of  the 
train  and  the  train  would  shuttle  back  and 
forth  to  New  England  Independent  of  the 
boat;  neither  would  have  to  wait  for  the 
other. 

Such  an  operation  of  course  would  help 
stimulate  all  kinds  of  bulk  traffic  as  well  as 
grain  and  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
port  of  Buffalo  and  the  economy  of  the  re- 
gion. Cheaper  grain  brought  Into  this  port 
would  of  course  stimulate  the  livestock  and 
poultry  Industry  for  northern  New  Tork  as 
well  as  for  New  England. 

Although  the  overall  freight  rates  would 
be  much  lower  the  proposition  should  be 
attractive  financially  to  both  railroads  and 
lake  carriers  because  much  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  equipment  Is  proposed.  It  should  be 
possible  to  load  that  unit  train  twice  a  week. 
On  the  average  freight  cars  are  loaded  only 
15  times  a  year.  The  difference  In  utilization 
of  course  justifies  the  savings. 

At  Albany,  New  York,  the  Penn  Central 
very  happUy  delivers  unit  train  loads  of  grain 
from  the  Midwest  to  the  Carglll  facility  for 
export  at  rates  much  lower  than  the  WTA 
study  proposes.  The  heart  of  our  idea  is  to 
match  the  economies  of  the  service  to  Al- 
bany, as  far  as  possible,  and  apply  them  to 
the  Buffalo-New  England  route.  If  they  can 
do  it  to  Albany,  and  make  money,  why  cant 
they  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  to  New  Eng- 
land and  make  more  money?  That's  really 
all  we  are  saying. 

What  would  happen  If  this  proposal  were 
adopted?  Our  New  England  frtends  tell  us 
that  the  poultry  Industry  In  New  England  Is 
being  shut  out  of  Its  own  home  market  by 
Imports  of  broilers  and  even  eggs  from  the 
southeast.  Why  do  New  Englanders  eat  chick- 
ens raised  In  Georgia?  Because  the  freight 
rates  from  exactly  the  same  com  growing 
areas  which  supply  New  England,  over  pre- 
cisely the  same  distances  are  substantiaUy 
lower  to  the  Southeast.  Why  are  they  lower? 
Because  the  southern  railroads  have  vigorous 
barge  and  truck  competition.  Why  is  there 
a  unit  train  Into  Albany  at  low  rates?  Be- 
cause there  is  vigorous  competition  on  ex- 
port grain  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
via  the  Mississippi  River  and  New  Orleans. 

New  England  agricultural  experts  tell  us 
that  the  difference  In  grain  rates  Is  the  chief 
reason  the  New  England  poultry  Industry  is 
shut  out  of  its  home  markets.  Equalize  the 
freight  rates,  they  say,  and  the  New  England 
poultry  Industry  will  be  supplying  every 
supermarket  In  New  England. 

Why  aren't   the  freight  rates  equalized? 


Because  there  Is  no  competition  for  the  rail- 
roads serving  New  England.  The  puri>o«e  of 
our  proposal  is  to  provide  a  viable,  lake-rail 
route  that  will  compete  with  the  all-rail  and 
produce  the  best  efficiencies  of  railroading 
and  water  transportation  In  the  public 
interest. 

Why  isn't  this  sensible  proposal  which  no 
one  has  attacked  as  economically  unsound, 
which  would  provide  profitable  traffic  for  the 
railroads  and  greatly  expand  trafllc  if  the 
New  England  poultry  mdustry  recaptures  Its 
home  markets,  why  Isn't  this  proposal  wel- 
comed and  adopted  at  once? 

The  word  trickling  back  to  us  from  the 
lower  echelons  of  some  of  the  railroads  in- 
volved is  that  they  now  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  traffic  and  they  don't  see  why  they  should 
share  It  with  the  lake  carriers.  Bear  in  mind, 
we  don't  expect  all  the  grain  to  move  via 
Buffalo.  But  even  if  it  did.  all  of  it  would 
move  substantial  distances  by  rail.  A  lot  of  It 
would  move  all-rail,  particularly  in  the  win- 
ter, if  the  same  level  of  rates  and  the  same 
type  of  service,  distance  considered,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  all-rail  service.  There's  2,400,000 
tons  of  it  moving  into  New  England  for  poul- 
try and  livestock  annually  today.  That  traffic 
could  easily  expand  to  over  6,000,000  tons  if 
the  WTA  proposal  is  adopted  and  has  the 
effect  anticipated. 

But  the  idea  of  maintaining  a  monopoly  of 
the  traffic  has  a  powerful  hold  on  the  minds 
of  most  railroads.  They  have  been  reluctant 
to  Join  with  water  carriers  even  when  the 
public  wotild  benefit  from  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  overall  transport  costs.  They  don't 
like  to  see  a  water-rail  service  competing  with 
an  all-rsdl  service  because  that  means  the 
introduction  of  price  competition,  rate  reduc- 
tions. Railroads  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
compete  with  each  other  on  rates. 

I  hope  this  Initial  reaction  of  some  rail- 
road staff  does  not  represent  rail  top  manage- 
ment thinking.  We  should  get  some  meaning- 
ful cooperation.  If  their  position  solidifies 
Into  a  plain  determination  not  to  cooperate 
in  order  to  maintain  their  monopoly  of  the 
traffic,  I  think  such  a  position  is  untenable. 

We're  dealing  here  with  huge  institu- 
tions—  the  railroads.  These  institutions  hold 
the  answers.  If  they  are  like  most  institu- 
tions, they  don't  move  until  they  are  pushed. 
And  that's  what  you  can  do  to  help  this 
project — and  the  Port  of  Buffalo — along,  you 
can  do  a  little  pushing. 

The  railroads  are  certainly  pushing  for  a 
great  many  things  they  want.  They  want 
everyone  to  help  them  on  their  problems; 
why  Isn't  It  In  the  public  Interest  for  the 
New  England  poultry  Industry  to  get  a  little 
help  In  return  particularly  when  the  rail- 
roads can  make  money — and  perhaps  a  lot 
of  money — doing  so? 

I  think  we  have  to  take  a  realistic  view 
of  the  situation.  We  do  have  a  legal  recourse. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  very  clearly 
states  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
common  carrier  subject  to  this  part  to  pro- 
vide and  furnish  transportation  upon  rea- 
sonable request  therefor  .  .  .  (and)  to  es- 
tablish reasonable  through  rates  with  com- 
mon carriers  by  water."  In  another  section 
the  law  states  that  they  must  "afford  all  rea- 
sonable proper  and  equal  facilities  for  the 
Interchange  of  traffic  between  their  respec- 
tive lines  and  connecting  lines"  and  further 
states  specifically  that  a  connecting  line  In- 
cludes a  common  carrier  by  water. 

In  the  past  25  years,  the  water  carriers 
have  produced  a  solid  line  of  Supreme  Court 
precedents  which  simply  confirm  that  that 
language  means  what  it  says.  The  westkness 
of  going  the  route  of  litigation  is  that  it  takes 
three  to  seven  years  to  get  a  decision  and 
by  that  time  all  the  chickens  in  New  Eng- 
land, such  as  remain  today,  will  be  long 
gone,  according  to  the  New  England  poultry 
Industry. 

The  traditional  position  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been:  if  you  don't  like  something 
the  railroads  are  doing,  file  a  complaint  and 
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well  process  it.  But  that  may  take  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  decade. 

The  Commission  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
rates  from  the  Port  of  Buffalo  Into  New 
England  In  connection  with  a  water  carrier 
and  has  often  said  It  would  not  hesitate 
to  exercise  Us  power  under  the  proper  cir- 
cumstances. But  of  course  In  exercising  It 
there  would  have  to  be  long  drawn-out 
litigation. 

Other  regulatory  Commissloos  have  been 
successful  In  moral  suasion  ot  Jawboning 
the  Industries  they  regulate.  They  have  said: 
we  have  the  power  to  institute  a  proceeding 
and  make  you  do  something  you  know  you 
ought  to  do  In  the  public  interest,  but  we 
would  much  prefer  to  have  you  do  It  volun- 
tarily. A  word  to  the  wise  has  been  sufficient. 
Costiy  and  time-consuming  litigation  has 
t>een  avoided  while  everyone's  Tight  to  liti- 
gate has  been  preserved. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Commission  take 
leadership  in  some  of  these  areas  In  which 
very  large  transport  savings  appear  possible 
by  issuing  some  sort  of  policy  statement  rec- 
ognizing the  Commission's  responsibility 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Industry 
under  the  statute.  Perhaps  such  a  policy 
statement  might  go  something  like  this: 

"Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
concern  the  New  England  poultry  industry 
has  over  the  competitive  dl=.idvantage  under 
which  it  suffers  because  of  disparity  In 
freight  rates  on  feed  grains  as  between  New 
England  and  the  Southeast,  The  National 
Transportation  Policy  places  a  resptonslbllity 
on  the  Commission  to  develop,  coordinate 
and  preserve  a  national  transport  system  by 
water,  highway  and  rail  as  well  as  other 
means,  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  covintry.  The  railroads  and 
the  water  earners  are  reminded  that  under 
Sections  l(4i  and  3(4t  common  carriers 
are  required  to  provide  transportation  serv- 
ice upon  reasonable  request  and  that 
through  routes  and  rates  with  common  car- 
riers by  water  are  also  mandated.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  public  interest  that  the  best 
efficiencies  of  both  water  and  rail  services, 
in  combination,  be  offered  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  would  be  pleased  to  see  both 
rail  and  water  carriers  examine  the  poten- 
tial for  Improving  the  efficiencies  of  serv- 
ices into  New  England  and  propose  Joint 
rail-water  rates  reflecting  the  unit  train  effi- 
ciencies commonly  available  for  commodity 
movements  in  this  and  other  sections  of 
the  country." 

If  the  ICC  were  to  issue  a  policy  state- 
ment along  these  lines  it  would  be  very 
helpful.  I  doubt  very  much  If  the  railroads 
could  afford  to  ignore  it.  I  think  something 
would  be  done  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
grain  transportation  Into  New  England  via 
a  water-rail  route. 

What  can  you  do  about  all  this? 

First  of  course  you  can  reinforce  our  ac- 
tivities by  making  a  request  to  the  railroads 
involved.  In  the  stately  language  of  Sec- 
tion 1(4),  that  the  rail  common  carriers 
provide  and  furnish  transportation  on  rea- 
sonable request  therefor  from  Buffalo  to  New 
England  and  establish  reasonable  through 
routes  with  water  carriers  at  the  same  level 
of  efficiency  which  Is  readily  available  else- 
where in  the  country. 

Second,  you  may  wish  to  suggest  to  the 
ICC  that  It  take  an  interest  in  the  problem 
on  behalf  of  Buffalo  and  Issue  a  pKJlicy  dec- 
laration along  the  lines  of  the  draft  above. 

Third.  It  will  Interest  you  to  know  that  I 
have  had  very  cordial  Interest  in  the  pro- 
F>osal  we  have  made  expressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  New  England  states,  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  office,  by  Mayors  of  many 
cities,  by  the  Agriculture  Etepartments  of 
the  New  England  states  and  by  the  economic 
development  and  transportation  depart- 
ments of  the  various  states.  I  think  you  can 
reinforce  that  cordial  interest  by  activities 
of  your  own  expressing  the  Interest  of  Buf- 
falo In  promoting  efficient  water-rail  service. 


Fourth,  I  think  the  Depcwtment  of  Trans- 
portation, which  Is  headed  by  a  New  Eng- 
lander.  could  be  very  helpful  In  this  whole 
struggle.  The  support  of  Buffalo  for  more 
efficient  transport  service  for  New  England 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  In  that  quarter. 

Fifth,  the  problem  of  developing  water- 
rall  services  over  Great  Lakes  ports  Is  not 
unique  to  Buffalo  but  Is  a  common  problem 
of  almost  every  Great  Lakes  port.  You  may 
wish  to  join  with  other  ports  In  their  efforts 
to  achieve  rail  rates  to  and  from  the  ports 
which  are  comparable  to  the  all -rail,  cost 
and  distance  considered,  and  reflect  the  best 
efficiencies  of  modem  railroading.  Senator 
Robert  Talt  recently  pointed  out  that  rail 
rates  to  and  from  Great  Lakes  ports  are 
rigged  at  such  a  high  level  that  competition 
from  the  Great  Lakes  porta  Is  shut  out.  In 
essence,  we  have  the  same  problem  here. 
Midwest  manufacturers  have  an  extra  cost 
burden  placed  on  them  because  the  rail  rate 
structure  prevents  them  from  reaching  ocean 
transportation  at  the  closest  Great  Lakes 
port.  New  England  farmers  have  an  extra  cost 
burden  placed  on  them,  because  the  com- 
bined efficiencies  of  Great  Lakes  and  unit 
train  service  are  denied  them.  Every  port 
win  be  Interested  in  this  problem  and  will 
come  to  your  assistance. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  move.  The  low  cost 
water  highways  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  ur- 
gently needed  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  the  economy  for  expanded  and  improved 
transport  services.  The  railroads  freely  admit 
that  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  invest 
in  enough  equipment  and  facilities  to  keep 
up  with  the  needs  of  the  growing  economy. 
Particularly  In  the  Northeast,  the  drag  of 
Inefficient  transport  service  is  becoming  a 
greater  and  greater  burden  on  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  economy.  The  WTA  proposition  is 
a  self-flnancing  project  which  will  utilize 
the  efficiencies  of  lake  transportation,  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  rail  transportation  and 
bring  In  more  business  for  the  Northeast. 
If  we  all  work  together,  I  think  we  can  make 
it  a  reality.  Buffalo  could  provide  the  break- 
through In  water-rail  cooperation  long 
sought  by  government  and  business  and 
open  a  new  era  In  which  water  carriers  and 
railroads  work  as  "willing  partners"  to  bring 
to  the  public  the  best  efficiencies  of  each 
means  of  transportation  at  drastically  lower 
overall  rates. 


THE   U.S.   MERCHANT   MARINE    TO- 
DAY—SPEECH  BY  EARL  CLARK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  read  again  a 
speecli  that  was  made  some  time  ago  by 
Mr.  Earl  Clark  relating  to  the  Jones  Act. 
Mr.  Clark  is  well  known  to  the  Members 
of  this  body.  He  was  formerly  Deputy 
Maritime  Administrator,  Is  codlrector  of 
the  Labor-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee, and  is  the  author  of  a  fine  book 
on  maritime  policy  entitled,  "The  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Today:  Sunrise  or 
Sunset." 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Clark's  speech,  which 
relates  to  the  application  of  the  Jones 
Act  to  our  noncontiguous  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  is  quite  timely.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  Sen- 
ators. Consequently,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  U.  S.  Merchant  M.\RmE  Today 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  count  myself  most  fortunate  to  have 
the  privilege  of  visiting  this  beautiful  gem 
of  the  Caribbean.  It  is  our  first  visit  and 
the  answer  to  a  lifetime  of  anticipation.  I 


was  particularly  pleased  to  have  been  in- 
vited through  my  good  friend.  Gay  Brunelle. 
whose  reputation  is  widely  known  not  only 
in  Puerto  Rico  but  on  the  continent  as  well. 
I  want  to  thank  one  and  all  for  being  such 
gracious  hosts  to  Mrs.  Clark  and  to  me. 

I  want  to  address  you  this  evening  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  title  to  my  recent  book 
called  The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Today, 
copies  of  which  your  propeller  club  requested 
and  received  In  quantity  of  recent  date.  But 
I  think  I  would  like  to  amend  the  title  for 
this  occasion  to  read  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Today  With  Special  Emphasis  on  Puerto 
Rico. 

Prom  an  overall  point  to  view,  let  tia  flrst 
turn  to  certain  facets  of  our  past  maritime 
history.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
United  States  was  the  most  powerful  mari- 
time Nation  in  the  world.  Today  in  com- 
mercial shipping  we  have  sunk  to  fifth  place, 
some  say  sixth  place.  In  deadweight  tonnage. 
When  World  War  II  ended,  we  were  carry- 
ing some  57  percent  of  all  our  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce.  Today  we  carry  something 
less  than  5  percent.  No  other  Nation  can 
equal  or  even  approach   this  decline. 

Now  what  was  the  blueprint  that  helped 
bring  about  this  downward  trend?  I  be- 
lieve the  following  elements  summarize  It  In 
essence: 

1.  The  sale  of  1.113  U.S.  war-built  vessels 
to  foreign  Nations — an  altruistic  and  gra- 
cious act  but  somewhat  deleterious  in  Its 
competitive  Impact. 

2.  The  lax  policies  of  transfer  to  foreign 
registry,  creating  an  additional  mass  exodus 
of  some  740  large  oceangoing  merchant  ships 
or  over  7  million  dwt  from  1946  through  1968. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  runaway  flag  philoso- 
phy and  its  copartner,  the  flags  of  conven- 
ience— which  have  built  up  huge  fleets  of 
.American-owned  foreign  flag  shipping. 

4  Pull  latitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States-based  corporations  to  engage  simul- 
taneously in  dual  US-foreign  flag  oper- 
ation. By  using  cheap>er  foreign  labor  and 
avoiding  US  taxes  these  corporations  have 
built  up  a  strong  foreign  competitive  mer- 
chant fleet  owned  by  U.S.  citizen  corpora- 
tions. 

5  Reliance  for  over  two  decades  upon  old 
World  War  II  vessels  bought  at  bargain  prices 
under  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1948.  with  little 
or  no  provision  for  new  ship  replacement  on 
the  part  of  numerous  steamship  lines. 

6  The  past  failure  of  any  real  positive 
government  implementation  of  our  National 
Maritime  policy. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  ingredients 
in  a  decidedly  negative  mswltime  program 
principally  responsible  for  our  maritime  de- 
cline. Let  us  examine  the  extent  to  which 
these  processes  have  facilitated  the  growth 
of  foreign  flag  shipping  owned  by  foreign 
afflliates  of  the  United  States  parent  com- 
panies. As  of  December  31.  1968.  there  were 
436  foreign  flag  ships  In  this  category 
amounting  to  over  18  million  DWT.  As  of  the 
same  date,  other  U.S.  citizen  entitles  owned 
and  or  controlled  115  additional  foreign  flag 
vessels   of  some  4,172,000   DWT. 

The  adverse  effects  of  this  trend  upon  our 
domestic  economy  have  been  numerous. 
Every  ship  transferred  was  a  ship  lost  to  US. 
flag.  Each  transfer  meant  a  crew  lost,  dimin- 
ished income  from  shipping  and  reduced 
U.S.  tax  income.  The  general  economy  was 
correspondingly  affected. 

Foreign  ships  owned  by  U.S.  parent  com- 
panies have  thus  accentuated  foreign  ship- 
ping competition  and  helped  reduce  US 
flag  participation  in  our  foreign  commerce 
to  an  all-time  low. 

.Aside  from  the  massive  build-up  of  for- 
eign merchant  fleets,  through  sale  ;xnd  trans- 
fer of  VS.  flag  ships,  new  foreign  :^onstruc- 
tion  has  further  sharpened  the  competitive 
edge.  In  fact,  with  the  prorgess  of  time  many 
of  the  old  transferred  ships  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  foreign  tonnage. 

A  large  segment  of  American-owned  for- 
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elgn  flag  shipping  operates  under  the  so- 
called  flags  of  convenience.  The  name  is 
normally  applied  to  denote  a  convenient  es- 
cape from  American  wages,  U.S.  standards 
of  living,  U.S.  taxes  and  operating  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  flight  of  American  capital  to  such 
flags  has  aptly  begotten  the  designation  of 
•■runaway"  flags.  A  national  policy  calling 
for  the  return  of  so-called  runaway  ships 
to  U.S.  availability  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency is  termed  "effective  control"  by  the 
Military  Establishment.  Its  effectiveness  is 
considered  exceedingly  tenuous  in  many  cir- 
cles within  the  maritime  community. 

Such  concepts  and  practices  have  Impaired 
our  merchant  fleet  strength.  Its  current 
status  is  aptly  descrit>ed  by  the  capable 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Mrs.  Helen  D.  Bentley.  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  Pensacola,  Fla.  She  pointed  out 
that  as  of  July  31,  1970,  there  were  only 
792  active  privately  owned  U.S.-flag  ships — 
the  lowest  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Only  27  Government  merchant  ships  were 
active  on  that  date.  Of  the  792  ships,  only 
333  were  built  since  1950.  Of  these,  some  50 
to  60  are  from  17  to  20  years  old.  She  further 
pointed  out  that  even  our  expected  pro- 
gram of  some  300  new  ships  approximating 
10  million  deadweight  tons  is  dwarfed  by 
the  Japanese  who  on  December  31.  1969,  had 
1.989  ships  of  over  34  million  deadweight 
to:l^ — all  15  years  of  age  or  less — and  who 
expect  by  1974.  to  liicrea.se  this  to  60  million 
deadweight  tons.  The  director  of  the  boiler- 
makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilding  Marine  Coun- 
cil estimates  that  without  a  positive  mari- 
time program  the  United  States  would  de- 
cline to  some  272  active  private  merchant 
ships  by   the  same  date    (1974) 

With  the  Soviet  Union  adding  some  1.000,- 
000  DWT  a  year  to  a  fleet  already  consisting 
of  1  717  ships  of  well  o\er  12  million  DWT, 
the  comparative  status  of  our  overall  U.S. 
Mercha.it  Marine  stands  out  in  bold  outline. 
Neither  our  commercial  well  being  nor  our 
iiatioiial  defense  can  countenance  an  in- 
crea.>ed  disparity  in  merchant  seapower. 

0:ie  may  well  ask  what  new  and  positive 
changes,  if  any,  are  on  the  horizon.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  some.  President  Nixon  has 
proposed  a  new  maritime  program  for  build- 
ing some  300  of  the  newest,  fastest  and  most 
cipable  ships  In  the  world.  He  Is  the  only 
President  to  advocate  and  support  a  real 
positive  maritime  program  In  the  last  two 
decades  and  for  this  he  deserves  the  high- 
est respect  and  admiration  of  the  maritime 
community.  Legislation  to  effectuate  this 
program  is  now  moving  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  in  Maritime 
Administrator  Andrew  Gibson  not  only  a  man 
of  wide  marine  experience,  but  of  cap>able 
and  sagacious  Judgment  as  well.  He  has  un- 
relentingly pursued  a  course  of  maritime 
advancement  for  the  country  and.  hopefully, 
he  will  win  his  program  and  bring  it  through 
to  reality.  The  Nation  Ls  thus  moving  In  the 
right  direction — that  of  developing  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine.  If  vigorously 
pursued,  the  flight  of  American  capital  to 
foreign  steamship  operations  may  be 
stemmed  and  even  reversed. 

One  of  the  speciflc  provisions  of  the  new 
maritime  legislation  is  that  all  shipping 
which  receives  any  Government  support  must 
divest  itself  of  foreign-flag  interests  within  a 
20-year  period  or  lose  Government  subsidy 
for  its  U.S.  flag  vessels.  In  the  liner  trade. 
this  divestiture  must  be  rather  immediate. 
Thus  the  Nation  Is  moving  toward  foreign 
flag  divestiture  even  In  the  foreign  commerce 
wherever   Government   support    is   involved. 

This  is  good,  for  it  is  high  time  that  we 
stop  building  up  foreign  flag  shipping  at  the 
expense  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  Now 
let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  against 
foreign  flag  shipping  as  such.  We  need  for- 
eign shipping  In  international  waterborne 
commerce.  But  when  we  surrender  some  95 


percent  of  all  our  own  foreign  commerce  to 
foreign  shipping.  It  Is  time  to  start  changing 
things.  It  Is  time  to  start  In  the  direction 
so  vigorously  pursued  by  other  maritime 
nations. 

For  example,  England  transports  37  per- 
cent of  her  foreign  commerce  in  her  own 
ships;  France  48  percent:  Norway  43  i)ercent; 
the  Soviet  Union  50  percent;  Japan  50  per- 
cent; Sweden  30  percent;  Germany  30  per- 
cent, and  Greece  39  percent,  to  mention  a 
few. 

Now  It  must  be  clear  that  if  we  are  to  move 
toward  greater  U.S.  flag  participation  in  our 
foreign  commerce — and  especially  under  the 
new  administration  program — then  we  can- 
not afford  to  take  a  converse  position  with 
respect  to  our  domestic  commerce. 

In  the  domestic  fleld,  there  are  also  some 
good  signs  on  the  horizon.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  In  Its  issue  of  August  27,  1970, 
announced  that  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.  Is  "ne- 
gotiating on  arrangements  which  will  enable 
it  to  provide  a  direct  link,  by  full-fledged 
contalnershlps,  between  gulf  ports  and  the 
hub  of  its  domestic  and  overseas  transship- 
ment network  in  Puerto  Rico."  Such  an  event 
would  offer  shippers  In  the  expansive  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  region,  greatly  Increased  con- 
tainer carrying  capacity  with  lower  Inland 
transp)ortatlon  cost  to  reach  a  port  with  di- 
rect sailings  to  Sea-Land's  Puerto  Rlcan  hub. 
Sea-Land  is  to  be  complimented  for  this 
move.  However,  I  understand  that  presently 
only  some  few  conventional  break-bulk  ships 
with  limited  container  capacity  now  ply  this 
trade.  More  break-bulk  shipping  appears  to 
be  the  immediate  pressing  need. 

In  my  view,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
myriad  of  innovations  in  U.S.  merchant 
shipping  which  will  render  it  more  competi- 
tive than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  At  such 
a  time  our  cabotage  laws  as  provided  in  the 
Jones  Act  must  not  be  weakened.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  adverse  results  if  we 
op>en  our  domestic  commerce  floodgates  to 
foreign  shipping. 

Such  an  introduction  of  foreign  shipping 
would  render  many  Puerto  Rlcan  seamen 
joblee  with  a  direct  adverse  effect  upon  the 
economy  of  the  commonwealth  and  upwn  the 
employment  status  of  its  citizens.  The  taxes 
paid  by  U.S.  flag  operators,  which  are  quite 
substantial,  would  be  seriously  diminished. 
Puerto  Rlcan  reliance  on  foreign  shipping 
would  prove  precarious  at  best.  As  has  been 
historically  true,  many  of  these  foreign  flag 
fleets  would  disappear  whenever  and  wher- 
ever homeland  needs  for  shipping  elsewhere 
demanded. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  II,  we  saw  what 
an  exodus  of  foreign  shipping  did  to  the 
United  States.  This  was  never  portrayed  more 
clearly  than  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
on  August  27  of  this  year  he  pointed  out  and 
I  quote: 

"Prior  to  World  War  I,  this  country  let  Its 
Merchant  Marine  decline  to  a  low  ebb.  No 
Federal  assistance  was  provided.  We  relied 
almost  completely  for  the  carriage  of  our 
foreign  trade  upwn  the  vessels  of  supposedly 
frelndly  countries. 

"When  World  War  I  broke  out  in  Europe 
in  1914.  the  vessels  of  those  friendly  foreign 
countries  suddenly  deserted  the  United 
States  foreign  trade  to  serve  the  pressing 
needs  of  their  own  countries  abroad  and  the 
cargo  for  export  piled  up  on  our  docks.  The 
few  ships  that  did  come  here  raised  their 
rates  to  astronomical  levels.  Indeed,  freight 
rates  rose  over  1,000  percent.  At  that  time  we 
frantically  engaged  in  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram— but  too  late." 

Mr.  Garmatz  Indicated  this  country  had 
learned  a  bitter  lesson  and  "that  we  should 
never  again  find  ourselves  completely  reliant 
upon  foreign  ships." 

He  concluded  that  "an  American  Merchant 
Marine  capable  of  serving  as  a  military  or 


naval  auxUlary  in  time  of  war  is  a  basic 
ingredient  of  our  defense  establishment  and 
necessary  to  our  national  security." 

Economic  change  can  modify  the  course  of 
shipping  as  well  as  world  conflagrations. 
Actually,  even  in  peace  time,  the  decrease  of 
U.S.  shipping  and  reliance  on  foreign  ship- 
ping has  rarely  meant  lower  rates  and  ship- 
ping costs.  Once  U.S.  shipping  is  out  of  the 
way,  costs  on  given  trade  routes  have  actu- 
ally increased  In  many  cases.  The  abandon- 
ment or  mod.flcatlon  of  the  Jones  Act  to 
bring  in  foreign  shipping  does  not  necessarily 
mean  lower  rates  as  conference  rates,  for 
the  most  part,  would  then  apply,  which 
means  that  rates  on  particular  items  of 
cargo  are  the  same,  whether  U.S.  or  foreign. 

If  present  trends  continue,  transportation 
costs  will  most  certainly  be  driven  down- 
ward with  the  passage  of  time.  New  invest- 
ments In  contalnerlzatlon:  new  ship  con- 
struction; the  roll  on  roll  off  vessels;  the 
lash  tyf>e  ships;  the  Sea  Bees  and  expansion 
of  trailer  areas  and  modernized  terminals — 
these  all  show  signs  of  rendering  greater 
service  at  lower  cost.  Many  of  these  improved 
innovations  are  being  brought  into  the 
Puerto  Rican  trade  by  Sea-Land;  Seatrain; 
"ITT,  Lykes  and  others,  thus  ever  increasing 
the  quality  of  service.  Certainly,  this  is  no 
time  to  surrender  such  possibilities  and 
potentialities  in  our  domestic  commerce  to 
foreign  shipping. 

In  the  new  Nixon  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress,  constructicin  fund  privileges 
with  tax  deferment  are  for  the  flrst  time 
extended  to  carriers  engaged  in  the  domestic 
commerce.  This  should  provide  flnanciai  in- 
centive to  domestic  carr.ers  to  accelerate 
new  ship  construction  and  provide  even  bet- 
ter means  of  domestic  transfjortation.  Fur- 
thermore, wTth  new  marine  leclinolcgy,  cou- 
tainerization.  and  constantly  improved  ship- 
ping service,  the  price-transportation-cost 
ratio  should  correspondingly  improve.  Cer- 
tainly In  all  thase  specific  areas,  foreign 
shipping  can  do  no  better.  America's  lead  in 
marine  technological  advancement  and  new 
shipping  methods  may  even  narrow  the  gap 
between  domestic  and  foreign  operating 
costs  to  a  point  where,  in  some  areas,  the 
.■\mprican  cost  potentials  will  be  at  no  ap- 
preciable disadvantage. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
ocean  freight  is  a  ma;'or  cause  of  higher 
prices  for  the  things  Puerto  Rico  must  im- 
pon.  On  April  1,  1970.  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  staff,  after  long  and  exhaustive 
study  and  research,  found  little  support  In 
fsurt  for  such  a  contention.  To  quote  from 
a  principal  finding,  the  commission  staff 
study  indicated  and  I  quote,  "examination 
demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  ocean  freight 
charges  on  the  wholesale  selling  price  Is  rel- 
atively small  compared  to  the  impact  of 
Puerto  Rico's  marketing  system." 

An  extended  research  into  some  of  the 
basic  consumer  food  items,  including  rice, 
meats,  eggs  and  vegetables  showed  retailer 
markup>s  outrunning  transportation  cost  in- 
creases by  several  times. 

In  the  so-called  intermediate  class  of  im- 
pwrts,  including  cast  iron  pli>e,  fittings, 
enamels,  paint,  lacquer,  librlcants,  etc.,  the 
impact  is  somewhat  greater,  and  comparison 
with  retailer  markup  Is  more  difficult  since 
much  of  it  moves  directly  between  the  main- 
land supplier  and  the  manufacturer  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

However,  where  retailer  markups  do  exist, 
the  percentage  is  greater.  The  conunisslon 
found  that  some  41  articles  examined,  "the 
price — transportation — cost  was  from  5  to  19 
percent  on  some  commodities,  most  of  which 
were  foodstuffs,  and  of  the  remaining  items 
studies — also  mainly  foods — the  ocean  freight 
charge  was  4  percent  or  less." 

Actually,  Puerto  Rlcan  retail  prices  have  in- 
creased from  a  100  base  index  in  1958  to  116 
by  1967,  the  latest  figures  of  the  FMC  re- 
port. During  the  same  period  Puerto  Rican 
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ocean  freight  rates  declined  frtxn  100  to  98 
by  1960,  Increased  back  to  100  In  the  In- 
dices In  1962  and  declined  somewhat  stead- 
ily to  1967,  the  year  the  study  terminated. 
Talcing  foods  alone,  the  rates  southboimd, 
compared  to  total  food  tinp)orts.  showed  to- 
tal traffic  Increasing  from  a  base  index  of 
100  to  234,  while  ocean  freight  on  foods  re- 
mained rather  constant  with  periodic  de- 
clines. Using  a  different  base  year,  shipping 
co6t«  to  Puerto  Rico  decUned  from  an  index 
rating  of  100  In  1958  to  a  low  of  88.4  in 
1969. 

Let  us  take  into  consideration  the  cost 
increase  as  related  to  locally  produced  foods. 
The  Commission  staff  study  found  that  "be- 
tween November  1966  and  November  1967 
alone,  t}>e overall  cost  of  living  Increased  4 
perceat  and  that  during  this  period  the  price 
of  locally  produced  foods  Increased  almost 
three  times  as  much  as  that  of  Imported 
foods.  The  cost  of  living  Index  on  locally 
produced  food  climbed  9.7  percent  whUe  the 
Index  on  imported  foods  rose  3.5  percent." 
The  cost  of  the  other  Puerto  Rican  produced 
products  rose  during  the  same  index  period 
from  a  par  100  in  1958  to  163  In  1969. 

It  must  be  noted  that  whUe  freight  rates 
do  not  apptear  to  be  the  major  cause  of  in- 
creased prices  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  industry 
must,  nevertheless,  strive  to  drive  them 
downward  In  the  Interest  of  contributing  to 
a  stronger  economy.  Puerto  Rico  transports 
99  percent  of  her  total  imports  by  water. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
Puerto  Rico's  imports  are  from  the  contlnen. 
tal  United  States.  Domestic  production  of 
food  and  certain  other  consumer  articles  Is 
not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Under  this  cir- 
cumstance. It  Is  highly  important  that  the 
rate  structure  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan-U.S.  do- 
mestic trade  be  frequently  examined.  Mean- 
while, the  fact  that  ocean  freight  rates  have 
a  relatively  smaller  effect  on  the  wholesale 
selling  price,  as  compared  to  other  facts  of 
the  marketing  system.  Is  Important,  and  It 
certainly  argues  against  any  hasty  condem- 
nation of  the  Jones  Act  In  such  matters. 

Let  us  look  at  a  summarization  of  the 
pros  and  cons  under  the  Jones  Act  as  it  re- 
lates to  Puerto  Rico. 

1.  Porelgn-flag  lines  provision  their  ships 
In  their  homelands.  U.S.-flag  ships  purchase 
here  and  on  the  continent. 

2.  Porelgn-flag  companies  pay  no  taxes. 
US-flag  lines  do. 

3.  Foreign  crews  spend  less  In  Puerto  Rico. 
U.S.  seamen  spend  more — both  of  time  and 
money. 

4.  Many  foreign-flag  ships  operate  with 
lower  standards  of  safety.  U.S.-flag  ships  must 
be  built  to  ABS  standards  and  meet  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Inspections,  therefore,  normally 
safer  ships. 

5.  Porelgn-flag  ships  subtract  from  our 
balance  of  payments  position.  U.S.-flag  ship- 
ping overall  adds  almost  one  billion  dollars 
a  year  to  our  balance  of  payments  on  the 
favorable  side  of  the  ledger. 

6.  Porelgn-flag  shipping  employs  foreign 
seamen.  Reportedly,  some  47,000  Puerto 
Rtcans  are  employed  In  the  Maritime  In- 
dustry. They  are  principally  related  to 
American-flag  operation.  On  ships  plying  the 
U.S. -Puerto  Rican  trade,  60  percent  are 
Puerto  Rican  crewmen. 

7.  Foreign  ships  cive  no  assurance  of  con- 
tinuity of  service  when  international  emer- 
gencies demand  their  return  to  their  home- 
land. US-flag  ships  seek  to  provide  conti- 
nuity of  service  at  all  times  and  in  all  clr- 
ciunstances. 

8.  Foreign  shipping  makes  little  or  no  Im- 
provement m  Puerto  Rlcan  local  port  facili- 
ties. U.S.  shipping  has  helped  in  Innovative 
Investments  In  such  Improvements  estimated 
at  some  $100  million. 

9.  Foreign  shipping  gives  no  assurance  of 
stability  of  rates.  The  presence  of  U.S.-flag 
ships  assures  rate  stability  as  found  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
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10.  Foreign  shipping  Is  not  fundamentally 
motivated  by  any  specific  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico.  Its  inter- 
ests are  directly  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
respective  homelands.  U.S.-flag  shipping  must 
devote  Itself  to  promoting  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  part  of  the  National 
economy. 

To  amend  or  weaken  the  Jones  act  to  the 
point  where  substantial  tax  Income  and  the 
employment  of  U.S.  citizens,  Including  those 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  are 
traded  off  for  foreign  flag  entry  Into  our 
domestic  commerce  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

If  there  are  legitimate  and  reasonable  ad- 
justments necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
our  domestic  commerce,  let  us  make  them. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  a  weakening  of 
our  basic  maritime  laws.  Even  temporary  sus- 
pension of  coastwise  laws  by  legislative  en- 
actment does  not  apf>ear  too  satisfactory. 
The  suspension  of  Puerto  Rico's  behalf  for 
the  transport  of  lumber  from  the  northwest 
under  Public  Law  87-877  in  1962  resulted  In 
the  approximate  equivalent  of  one  full  ship- 
load of  lumber  being  transported  In  a  year's 
time.  Because  of  this  experience  the  suspen- 
sion was  never  extended. 

Placing  reliance  on  domestic  ships  for  do- 
mestic commerce  has  greater  potential  and 
In  so  doing,  we  do  not  abandon  our  cabotage 
laws.  To  my  knowledge,  none  of  the  other 
maritime  nations  In  the  world  have  so  aban- 
doned their  domestic  shipping,  nor  can  they 
afford  to  do  so. 

So  much  for  the  Jones  act.  What  about 
the  more  basic  needs  of  the  commonwealth? 

It  seems  to  me  the  more  pressing  need 
In  Puerto  Rico  Is  for  more  industrialization 
to  meet  three  major  problems — rising  popu- 
lation, unemployment  and  inadequate  family 
Income.  Puerto  Rico  Is  to  be  commended  for 
Its  foresight  and  Initiative  In  this  regard. 
First  with  Its  PRIDCO  activities  and  later 
under  the  more  successful   EDA  program. 

Puerto  Rico  is  moving  rapidly  to  attract 
business  and  Industrialization  to  the  com- 
monwealth. The  common  market  which  ex- 
ists between  the  mainland  ana  the  com- 
monwealth Is  avaluable  asset  to  be  employed 
In  this  direction.  With  EDA  offices  In  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles,  the  advantages  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
Investment  and  development  are  being  fully 
disseminated  with  ever  Increasing  results. 
Both  light  and  heavy  Industry  are  on  the 
upswing  In  Puetro  Rico,  bringing  benefits  to 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  Shipping 
must  play  Its  part  for  efficient  shipping  serv- 
ices at  reasonable  cost.  This  Is  a  must  and 
a  vital  part  of  the  whole  process.  I  Intend  to 
do  all  I  can  to  make  this  amply  clear  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  His  excellency, 
the  Honorable  Luis  A.  Perre,  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Honorable  Jorge  L. 
Cordova,  your  resident  commissioner  In  Con- 
gress who  speaks  before  our  National  Pro- 
peller Club  Convention  this  year,  are  vig- 
orously pursuing  such  desired  goals. 

Shipping  can  help  In  such  efforts  under 
the  new  maritime  programs  now  before  the 
Congress.  It  will  call  for  a  ten  year  U.S.  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  program  of  some  30  new 
fast  ships  per  year  for  a  total  of  300  ships. 
Over  the  ten  year  period,  these  300  ships  will 
be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  some  $2  5  billion  dollars.  When 
private  funds,  which  will  be  considerably  In 
excess  of  Federal  expenditures,  are  added,  this 
shipbuilding  program  will  call  for  some  $6 
billion  In  total  cost.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  on  September  4,  1970,  listed  a 
number  of  companies  that  had  already  ad- 
vised the  Maritime  Administration  of  their 
desire  to  build  ships.  The  total  has  now 
reached  some  84  vessels.  These  ships  will  be 
of  the  moat  modern  design.  Incorporating  all 
the  Innovations  of  advanced  technology.  In 
some  cases,  one  ship  could  well  replace  as 
many  as  four  or  five  and  even  more  of  the 


old  conventional  vessels  now  in  operation 
and  be  competitive  with  anything  afloat. 

Bulk  carriers  wiU.  under  this  bUl.  be  elig- 
ible for  Federal  construction  financial  sup- 
port, including  not  only  subeldy-dlfferentlal 
costs  but  tax-deferred  privileges  on  construc- 
tion funds  as  weU.  This  latter  prlvUege.  un- 
der the  new  legislation,  will  now  be  granted 
In  the  domestic  commerce  also.  The  proposed 
legislation  of  the  administration  provldM 
support  and  incentives  in  both  the  ship  con- 
structlon  and  operating  fields.  Reductions  In 
costs  in  both  areas  are  envisaged  through 
greater  efficiency  and  increased  productivity. 
New  maritime  dawnlngs  are  on  the  horizons. 
New  hopes  are  being  engendered.  New  ave- 
nues of  service  are  being  opened.  Internal 
divisions  within  the  maritime  community  are 
lessening  as  the  industry  closes  its  ranks  in 
the  face  of  this  new  legislative  program  and 
the  opportunities  It  engenders.  This  Is  no 
time  to  sell  the  maritime  Indiistry  short. 
This  Is  no  time  to  surrender  to  foreign  ship- 
ping. This  is  a  time  to  build  a  strong  U.S. 
merchant  marine  to  improve  our  economy 
and  the  economic  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people  and  especlaUy  those  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

America's  major  problems  of  eliminating 
unemployment,  providing  better  housing,  in- 
suring better  care  for  the  needy,  improving 
medical  care  for  the  sick  and  aged — all  call 
for  positive  action.  None  of  these  desirable 
goals  can  be  attained  by  destroying  any  vital 
segment  of  our  economy.  Including  merchant 
shipping.  When  we  destroy  vlUl  producers  of 
American  wealth,  we  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroy our  sources  of  revenue. 

There  Is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  In 
America  and  as  soon  as  we  can  reasonably 
detach  our  troops  from  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  devote  more  of  our  attention  to  the  needs 
of  our  people  at  home,  the  better  off  we  shall 
be  and,  by  Gods  grace.  I  believe  we  shall 
achieve  both  these  ends. 

It  has  been  such  a  real  pleasure  for  Mrs. 
Clark  and  I  to  visit  your  beautiful  Island 
Commonwealth.  Your  gracious  welcome  and 
hospitality  have  created  In  us  an  appreciation 
beyond  our  ability  to  express,  but  let  us  say 
It  as  best  we  can  with  a  heartfelt  muchas 
graclas. 


MEDICAL    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 
DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  at  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  103  > .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  to  which  the  joint  resolu- 
tion was  referred  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Hrusk.\)  .  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  not 
only  has  it  been  cleared  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hrusk.a>,  but  also 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
minority  leader,  and  also  by  a  polling  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  joint  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103 1  by  title,  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  June  1.  1971,  as  "Medical 
Library  Association  Day". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
Without  objection,  the  committee  Is  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution,  and  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  1  of  this  year,  the  National  Medical 
Library  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting.  The  joint  resolution  I  Intro- 
duced on  Monday,  May  24,  authorizes 
and  requests  the  President  to  proclaim 
June  1  as  "National  Medical  Library 
Day." 

The  medical  libraries  represented  by 
those  attending  this  meeting  are  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  providing 
quality  medical  care  to  the  American 
people.  The  benefits  of  medical  research 
are  more  readily  available  to  doctors  and 
medical  staffs  throughout  the  country. 
The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act,  en- 
acted in  1965,  has  made  funds  available 
to  the  medical  community,  through  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine.  The  sum 
of  $40.8  million  has  been  granted  since 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

However,  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Mr.  President.  Far  too  often,  scien- 
tific and  medical  breakthroughs  are  not 
widely  enough  dispersed.  Too  frequently, 
the  knowledge  exists  that  would  permit 
the  curing  of  a  disease  or  easing  a  dis- 
ability, but  it  is  not  available  to  those 
treating  those  who  suffer. 

We  must  expand  the  facilities  and 
quality  of  medical  libraries  nationally. 
Funding  must  be  made  available  for 
this  important  task.  We  must  also  see  to 
it  that  the  trained  personnel  are  avail- 
able. Training  grants  for  the  specialized 
skills  required  must  be  Increased.  The 
important  mission  of  these  libraries  and 
those  who  operate  them  must  be  ex- 
panded. We  must  make  sure  that  the  sick 
and  disabled  are  given  the  very  best  and 
up-to-date  treatment.  Our  network  of 
computerized  medical  libraries  are  help- 
ing make  sure  this  is  the  case. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
the  joint  resolution.  Declaration  of  a 
"National  Medical  Library  Day"  will  help 
bring  the  importance  of  these  libraries 
before  the  American  people — the  people 
these  storehouses  of  medical  knowledge 
are  designed  to  serve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  references 
and  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

List  or  Figure  Captions 

Figure  I — National  Health  Expenditures 
In  1969  for  health  ceire,  medical  research  and 
communications. 

Figure  II — Percentage  Distribution  of 
Funds  by  Program  for  the  period  July  1, 
1965  through  June  30.  1970. 

Figure  III — Percentage  Distribution  of 
Program  Poinds  by  personnel,  materiel,  tech- 
niques and  services  for  the  period  July  1, 
1965  through  June  30.  1970. 

Figure  rV — The  number  of  resource  grants 
distributed  by  type  of  institution. 

Figure  V — The  funding  distribution  of  re- 
source grants  by  type  of  Institution. 


Flgfure  VI — Hler&rchlacal  Structure  oT 
Medical  Library  Network  Plan. 

Figure  vn — A  comparison  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  national  interllbrary  loan  activity 
before  and  after  the  establishment  of  Re- 
gional Medical  Libraries. 

Figure  vm — ^Regional  Distribution  of 
MLAA  Funds  provided  by  the  Research, 
Training.  Resources.  Construction  and  Re- 
gional Medical  Library  Programs  of  the  NLU. 


(B) 


Refesences 

1.  Deltrlck.  J.  E.,  and  Berson,  R.  C.  Medical 
Schools  In  the  United  States  at  Mid  Cen- 
tury. New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1953. 

2.  Bloomqulst.  Harold.  The  Status  and 
Needs  of  Medical  School  Libraries  In  the 
United  States;  a  repwrt  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine.  J.  Med.  Educ. 
38:145-163,  March  1963. 

3.  Surgeon  General's  Conference  on  Health 
Communications,  November  1962.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service,  February  1963. 

4.  National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  Council.  Division  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences. Communication  Problems  in  Biomedi- 
cal Research:  Report  of  a  Study,  Washington, 
DC,  October  1963;  Supplement,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  March  1964. 

5.  President's  Commission  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease, Cancer  and  Stroke.  A  National  Program 
to  Conquer  Heart  Disease.  Cancer  and  Stroke. 
Volume  I,  December  1964;  Volume  II,  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  Superintendent  of  Docimients, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

6.  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Associa- 
tion, 52:148-180.  414.  545.  645,  1964. 

7.  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 52:442.  795.  1964. 

8.  Datagram.  Medical  Library  Needs.  J. 
Med.  Educ.  40:396-397,  April  1965. 

9.  Guidelines  for  Medical  School  Libraries 
(Special  Issue)   J.  Med.  Ed.  40:5-64,  1965. 

10.  Library  Study  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges.  Merlin 
K.  DuVal,  M.D.,  Director  and  Seymotir  Alpert, 
MX).,  Oo-Dlrector.  The  Health  Sciences  Li- 
brary: Ite  Role  In  Education  for  the  Health 
Professions.  J.  Med.  Ed.  Part  2,  August  1967. 

11.  Committee  on  Surveys  and  Statistics 
of  the  Medical  Library  Association.  Library 
Statistics  of  Schools  In  the  Health  Sciences: 
Part  I.  Bull.  Med.  Llbr.  Ass.  54:206-229.  July 
1966;  Part  U.  Bull.  Med.  Llbr.  Ass.  65:178- 
206.  AprU  1967. 

12.  Cummlngs,  Martin  M.  The  Edge  of 
Husbandry:  The  Role  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  Blblloteca  Medlca:  Physlcltin 
for  Tomorrow,  Ed.  by  David  McCord.  Harvard 
Medical  School.  Boston.  Mass.  1966. 


FABLE  I.— COMPARISON  OF  NLM  AUTHORIZING,  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, AND  UNFUNDED  PROJECTS  UNDER  THE 
MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1966-70  (JULY  1.  1965,  TO  JUNE  30,  1970) 

|ln  millions  of  dollan 

(A) 


Percent- 

age ot 

Funds 

author- 

appro- 

ized 

Funds 

priated 

lunds 

Number 

author- 

and 

appro- 

ol 

Program 

ized 

awarded 

priated 

protects 

Resources 

J15.0 

{11.8 

79 

402 

Construction 

40.0 

11.3 

28 

11 

Research  and  develop- 

ment  

15.3 

6.0 

40 

103 

Regional  medical 

llbrar  es 

12.5 

4.7 

38 

10 

Training... 

5.0 

4.5 

90 

28 

Put)lications 

5.0 

2.3 

46 

43 

Special  scientific 

proiects  

2.5 

.2 

8 

7 

NLM  regional 
branches . 

.        10.0 

0 

0 

0 

ToUl 

.      105. 0 

40.8 

39 

604 

Program 

Difference 
between 
authorized 
and  appro- 
priated funds 

Project  funds 

requested  but 

unavailable 

Resources 

Construction _ 

Research  and  development... 
Regional  medical  libraries.... 

Training _ 

Publications  

Special  scientific  projects 

NLM  regional  branches 

»3.2 

23.7 

9.0 

7.8 

.5 

2.7 

2.3 

10.0 

$0.9 

34.8 

.5 

.9 

.3 

.2 

0 

0 

Total 

64.2 

37.6 

TABLE  II.— NLM  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FISCAL  YEARS 
1966-70  (JULY  1,  1965,  TO  JUNE  30,  1970) 


CategorY 


Number  ot 
protects 


Amount 
(million) 


Library  services,  operations, 
and  manpower 

Biomedical  communications, 
usage,  and  tools..  

History  ol  medicine 

Total 


14 


43 
46 


$2.1 

3.  C 
1.0 


103 


6.1 


TABLE    III.— NLM    TRAINING    PROGRAMS.    FISCAL    YEARS 
1966-70  (JULY  1,  1965,  TO  JUNE  30,  1970) 


Projects 
funded 

Individuals  ' 
supported 

A.  Training  grants: 

Nondegree  programs 

Degree  Programs; 

Masters 

Ph.D 

6 

9 

5 

77 

143 
33 

Total... 

20 

:253 

B.  Fellowships: 

Postdoctoral  Research; 
History  

6 
2 

6 

Biochemical 

Communications... 

2 

Total 

8 

8 

1  During  1966-70;  some  for  more  than  1  year. 

2  Training  programs  funded  durng  1966-70  will  have  pro- 
vided training  for  approximately  350  individuals,  some  of  whom 
will  actually  receive  this  traininj  in  fiscal  year  1971.  Funds 
awarded  totaled  $4,460,000. 


Table    IV. — NLM    publications    program: 
grants  and  contracts,  fiscal  year  1966-70. 

Number  of 

projects 

Abstracts    8 

Atlases 6 

Bibliographies 6 

Critical    reviews 1 

Handbooks  and  catalogs 8 

Monographs 3 

Translation  projects 6 

Other  media 5 

Total    43 

Total  awarded.  $2.3  million. 
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TABLE  V.~UST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  RECEIVING  NLM  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS  (FISCAL  YEARS  l%7-70)i 


May  26,  1971 


RML 
tegion    T)rpe  of  institution 


Award 


Net  square 
te«t  area 


Volume 
capacity 


I 


Boston  University,  Boston.  Mass  

Brown  University  Providence.  R.I.     .   .  i 

Rutgers,  the  Slate  University.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. n 

Jefferson  University.  Philadelphia.  Pa  Ill 

George  Washington  University.  Washington  D.C  " ly 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit.  Mich u 

Auburn  University.  Auburn.  Ala.. u| 

Southern  College  of  Optometry.  Memphis.  Tenn. VI 

University  of  Nebraska.  Omaha.  Nebr  uj|i 

University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  VI  ■ 

University  of  Teias  (medical  branch),  Galveston.  Tex  |X 


Medical  school 

do 

do 

do 

.     .do 

Veterinary  medical  school. 
Optometry  school 


Jl, 017.891 

536.331 

541.293 

1.765,636 

1.295.595 

...- 1,459.567 

101.229 

u^      ,    ■       ,          - 176.525 

Medical  school i  536  077 

^° 1,121450 

-        °o          - 1,598,406 


Total. 


29,  900 
14,119 
12,498 
44,  465 
29.271 
50,  107 
4,000 
5,924 
59.629 
35.425 
48.  783 


11,250.000 


334. 121 


100,000 

100,000 

100  000 

145,000 

80  000 

130,000 

17,000 

20,000 

273.000 

190.000 

150.000 


1.305.000 


•  Congressional  appropriations  were  not  made  tor  construction  until  fiscal  year  1967. 


TABLE  VI.-LIBRARIES  RECEIVING  NLM  GRANTS  TO  SERVE  AS  REGIONAL  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES  IN  ELEVEN  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS 


Regions 


States 


Funds 
(mil- 
lions) 


Operational 


Regions 


States 


Funds 
(mil- 
lions)      Operational 


No.  1— New  England:  New  England 
Regional  Medical  Library,  the 
Francis  A  Countway  Library  of 
Medicine.  Boston.  Mass. 

No.  2— New  York:  New  York  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  Regional 
Medical  Library.  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  New 
York.  NY 

No.  3-Mideastern   Mideastern 
Regional  Medical  bbrary. 
College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  4— Mid-Atlantic;  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Medical  Library,  Post 
Offlce  Box  30260.  Bethesda,  Md 
(NLM). 

N  0.  5— East  Central.  Kentucky- 
Ohio-Michigan  Regional  Medical 
Library,  Wayne  State  University, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire.  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont. 

New  Jersey  (northern  counties 
Bergen,  Essex.  Hudson,  Hunt- 
erdon, Middlesex.  Morris. 
Passaic,  Somerset,  Sussex, 
Union,  and  Warren),  New  York. 

Delaware.  New  Jersey  (southern 
counties:  Atlantic,  Burlington. 
Camden.  Cape  May,  Cumber- 
land, Gloucester,  Mercer, 
Monmouth,  Ocean  and  Salem). 

Maryland,  North  Carolina. 
Virginia,  Washington.  DC, 
West  Virginia. 

Kentucky.  Michigan.  Ohio 


Jl-020    Oct      1.1967 


.336    Feb    16.1970 


.715    July     1,1%7 


■256     Apr.     1,1969 


No  6  -  Southeastern   Southeastern 
Regional  Medical  Library,  A  W 
Calhoun  Medical  Library  Wood- 
ruff Research  Buiidmg.  Emory 
Univjrsity.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

No  7  Midwest  Midwest  Regional 
Medical  Library,  the  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago,  III 

No.  8  Midcontinental.  Midcon- 
tmental  Regional  Medical  Library 
University  of  Nebraska  Medical 
Center,  Omaha.  Nebr 

No.  9  South  Centrar  University  of 
Texas,  Southwestern  Medical 
School  at  Dallas,  Dallas,  Tex 

No.  10— Pacihc  Northwest    Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Health  Sci- 
ences Library,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

No.  11— Pacihc  Southwest    Pacific 
Southwest  Regional  Medical  Li- 
brary .  Center  lor  Health  Science 
University  of  California.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


Alabama,  Florida,  Geoigia.  JO.  470    Jan      2  WO 

Mississippi.  Puerto  Rico.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee 


Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Minnesota  .325    No»    18  1968 

North  Dakota.  Wisconsin. 

Colorado,   Kansas,   Missouri,   Ne-  228     July      1  1970 

braska.    South    Dakota.    Utah, 
Wyoming 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,         .178    Feb      1  1970 
Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana.  Oregon,  .639    OcL     11968 

Washington. 


Arizona.  California,  Hawaii, 
Nevada. 


.512    Sept.   1.1969 


TABLE  VII.-COMPARISON  OF  SCOPE  AND  LEVEL  OF  NLMS 
SERVICES 

Fiscal  year— 


1964 


1967 


1970 


by  the  medical  librarians,  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  day  June  1,  1971,  as 
"Medical  Library  Association  Day  to  coin- 
cide with  their  annual  convention. 


Interlibrary  loans 130,555    175,000  li)iJ,611 

Reference  requests 20,154      25,514  21.702 

Technical  services: 

Items  cataloged 14,157      14.529  17,767 

Publications  added... 91,105     112,301  121,942 

History  of  medicine  services: 

Reference      .     281        1,338  1,461 

Index  medicus 

Artides  indexed 144.057    168,310  '210,000 

Issues  distributed     7,600           (')  5,151 

Abridged  index  medicus... 1,  924 

Bibliographies  prepared 1,102            (')  '  (1) 

Medlars  searches 4,733  <  22,  000 

Recurring  bibliographies. JO  18 

Literature  searches 23,  351 

Audiovisuals  distributed 72,  865 


'  Includes  NLM  and  United  States  and  foreign  sources  under 
contract. 

>  Not  available. 

>  See  Medlars  searches. 

•  NLM    3.520;  U.S.  centers,  10,560;  foreign  centers,  7.920. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  103 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Important  and  dedicated  work  performed 


A  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMITTEE  RE  NAVAL 
NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  May  22.  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, distributed  to  the  press  copies  of  a 
hearing  and  report  on  the  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  program  for  1971  for  release 
to  the  public  on  Monday.  May  24. 

Neither  I  nor  my  staff  saw  this  testi- 
mony or  report  prior  to  its  pubUcation; 
nor  was  a  copy  of  the  printed  document 
delivered  to  my  offlce.  We  obtained  It 
upon  request  after  news  stories  of  Its 
content  appeared  in  my  State. 

The  report  contains  conclusions  and 
recommendations  purportedly  made  by 
the  members  of  the  committee;  but  as  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  was  never 
asked  to  comment  on  said  conclusions  or 
recommendations. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate  on  various  committees.  I  cannot 
recall  any  committee  of  which  I  was  a 
member  releasing  a  report  of  committee 
recommendations  without  first  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  members  Involved 


One  recommendation  in  particular  in 
this  report  on  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program,  with  which  I  do  not  agree, 
and  to  which  I  would  have  filed  an  ob- 
jection, is  the  following: 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that 
Congress  approve  the  Navy's  recommenda- 
tion to  substitute  CVAN-70  advance  procure- 
ment funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
for  the  support  ships  identified  by  the  Navy 
as  having  a  lower  priority. 

I  was  against  the  CVAN-70  request  for 
funds  last  year — which  funds  the  Con- 
gress deleted — and  will  oppose  any  effort 
to  include  fimds  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  for  this  additional  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier. 

In  that  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  report  prior  to  its 
publication.  I  would  not  only  like  to 
record  my  disagreement  with  the  above 
recommendation,  but  I  would  also  note 
that  I  reserve  judgment  on  any  and  all 
of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
expressed  therein. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  2,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next.  June  2.  following  the 
remarks  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
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Senator  from  Virginia   'Mr.  Byrd)    be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  reported  earlier  today 
and  which  are  at  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
mil  state  the  first  nomination. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Solomon  Blatt.  Jr.,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  District  of  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  F.  Chapman,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  District  of  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Warren  H.  Young,  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEYS 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joel  D.  Sacks,  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lantis,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Julio  Morales  Sanchez,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COURT  OP  APPEALS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Hubert  B.  Pair,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  sissodate  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Walter  Yeagley,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.   Presldeni.  I  ask 


that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tions of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  Record,  I  wish  to  state,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  that  con- 
tacts were  made  with  interested  parties 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including  the 
two  South  Carolina  Senators,  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nominations  by 
unanimous  consent  today,  and  all  par- 
ties expressed  approval  of  the  request 
for  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, as  far  as  I  can  determine,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  last  quorum  call  for 
today. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST  RATES  TURN  UP 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  comprehen- 
sive article  published  May  25,  said: 

Interest  rates  are  beaded  back  up  again 
.  .  .  Rates  for  both  short  term  loans  and 
bonds  have  jumped  sharply  In  recent  weeks, 
offsetting  much  of  the  decline  that  had  been 
registered  since  they  hit  historic  highs  last 
year. 

Last  February,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  again  in  an  interview  with 
Economist  Eliot  Janeway,  I  warned  that 
heavy  Government  borrowing  would 
force  an  Increase  in  interest  rates.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  seeing  that  prediction  come 
true. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  course, 
could  reverse  the  upward  Interest  rate 
trend  by  increasing  the  flow  of  the  money 
into  the  economy.  But  this  would  be 
highly  Inflationary  and  could  spur  inter- 
est rates  even  higher  as  lenders  sought 
protection  from  anticipated  declines  in 
purchasing  power  of  their  money. 

The  more  the  Federal  Reserve  manlp- 
lUates  upward  the  money  supply  the 
greater  the  fear  of  inflation  and  the 
greater  risk  of  renewed  international  as- 
saults  on  the  dollar. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  on  a  highly 


unsound  financial  basis.  The  national 
debt  increased  $25  billion  between  May 
1970,  and  May  1971. 

During  the  last  3  years  of  President 
Johnson's  administration  the  accumu- 
lated Federal  funds  deficit  was  $49  bil- 
lion ;  during  the  first  3  years  of  President 
Nixon's  administration  the  accumulated 
Federal  fimds  deficit  will  be  $62  billion. 

Thus,  during  that  6-year  period  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  run  a 
Federal  funds  deficit  of  $111  billion. 

This  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  weak- 
ening of  the  American  doUar,  the 
primary  cause  for  the  inflation  we  are  ex- 
periencing. This  is  eating  into  the  house- 
wife's grocery  money  and  into  the  wage- 
earner's  paycheck. 

The  dollar  will  continue  to  decrease  in 
value  imtil  the  Government  puts  its  fi- 
nancial house  in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of 
May  25,  1971,  captioned  "Interest  Rates 
Reverse  Downward  Trend.  Stir  Fear  for 
the  Economy, "  be  published  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interest  Rates  Reverse  Downward  Trend, 
Stir  PYars  for  the  Economy 

(By  Charles  N.  Stabler) 

New  York. — Interest  rates  are  headed  back 
up  again,  and  that's  bad  news  for  the  effort 
to  get  the  economy  humming  once  more. 

Rates  for  both  short-term  loans  and  bonds 
have  Jumped  sharply  In  recent  weeks,  offset- 
ting much  of  the  decline  that  had  been  regis- 
tered since  they  hit  historic  highs  early  last 
year.  Some  economic  analysts  say  pressurea 
are  building  that  seem  likely  to  drive  inter- 
est costs  even  higher  in  the  weeks  and 
months  to  come. 

As  rates  go  higher,  economic  analysts  get 
Increasingly  worried.  "The  current  situation 
in  the  money  and  bond  markets  is  rather 
precarious."  Henry  Kaufman,  economist  for 
the  secxirtties  firm  of  Salomon  Brothers, 
warned  yesterday  in  a  talk  to  the  New  York 
Society  of  Securities  Analysts.  "A  further 
Increase  in  interest  rates  will  bring  about 
again  a  sequence  of  financial  events  which 
win  eventually  abort  the  current  economic 
recovery." 

STALLING   HOUSING  RECOVERY 

Among  the  more  immediate  dangers:  The 
long-delayed  revival  of  the  housing  market 
oould  be  stalled  for  lack  of  money  because 
mortgage  Interest  rates  of  7^%  (the  cur- 
rent common  level)  aren't  oomi>etltlve  with 
rates  available  to  Investors  elsewhere.  Rates 
on  corporate  bonds,  for  example,  have  shot 
up  recently  to  8%  %  and  more.  The  same 
high  yields  could  pull  money  out  of  the  stock 
market — and.  Indeed,  may  already  be  doing 
so.  This  could  lead  to  stock  price  declines 
that,  in  turn,  would  shake  public  confidence 
In  the  economy.  Thus,  some  analysts  worry, 
major  stimulants  that  administration  and 
private  economists  have  counted  on  to  en- 
courage economic  growth — mainly  housing 
and  consumer  spending — could  lose  their 
momentum. 

Looking  further  ahead,  some  analysts  see 
even  greater  dangers.  For  example,  econo- 
mists at  First  National  City  Bank  are  warn- 
ing that  additional  rate  increases  oould 
prompt  the  money  managers  of  the  Peder&l 
Reserve  System  to  Increase  the  flow  of  money 
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Into  the  economy  In  an  effort  to  hold  down 
rates  and  thus  keep  the  recovery  going.  But, 
say  these  economists,  one  result  would  be  to 
stimulate  further  Inflation.  This,  In  turn, 
would  spur  Interest  rates  even  higher  as 
lenders  sought  protection  from  anticipated 
declines  In  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
money. 

The  pressures  reflected  by  Interest  rates 
are  complex  and  shot  through  with  cross- 
currents, economists  concede.  Among  the 
major  determinants:  the  government's  poli- 
cies on  spending  and  borrowing  and  the 
amount  of  lending  capacity  funneled  Into 
the  markets  by  the  Fed;  the  needs  now  and 
In  the  future  for  borrowed  money  to  finance 
construction.  Industrial  activity  and  state 
and  local  government  projects,  and.  finally, 
what  lenders  and  borrowers  think  about  eco- 
nomic conditions,  especially  Inflation. 

CHARTS  LIKE  ROLLER  COASTERS 

Over  the  past  year  suid  a  half,  these  pres- 
sures generated  price  changes  for  borrowed 
money  that  make  the  statistical  charts  of 
analysts  look  like  roller  coasters.  The  cost  of 
borrowing  In  the  bond  market  for,  say, 
highly  rated  utilities  soared  to  Q'/^T-  last 
June,  tumbled  to  7%  In  February  and  now  Is 
back  up  to  around  8%%.  Treasury  bills  a 
short-term  government  security  that  Is  the 
bellwether  of  the  money  market,  started  1970 
at  cloee  to  8'~'r  in  yield  and  then  plunged 
dramatically  to  a  low  of  3'4  '^^  In  March.  Now 
they're  back  up  to  a  yield  of  around  413  %. 

Banks'  prime  rate,  the  base  Interest  charge 
required  of  the  most  credit-worthy  corp>orate 
customers,  was  a  record  8'4'^c  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1970  but.  starting  In  March  that 
year,  sank  swiftly,  hitting  a  low  of  5'4  "a  last 
March.  It  was  boosted  to  by^'^c  recently  and 
there  now  are  widespread  predictions  It  will 
go  up  again  soon,  poeslbly  to  6%. 

Other  rates,  too,  are  exp)ected  to  rise.  For 
example.  Salomon  Brothers'  Mr.  Kaufman 
predicts  a  5'"^  to  5^/2%  range  for  Treaatiry 
bills  In  the  second  half  of  this  year.  Con- 
tinued large  volume  of  corporate  bond  offer- 
ings would  push  that  rate  above  8V2%.  he 
adds 

All  this  has  come  about  because  of  a  com- 
bination of  fundamental  changes  In  the 
economy  and  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  economy  slowed  last 
year  largely  because  the  Fed  sharply  re- 
stricted the  expansion  of  money  supplies  In 
1969.  Interest  rates  tumbled  as  credit  de- 
mand slackened  In  the  sluggish  economy. 
Then,  as  the  economy  began  to  recover  late 
last  year,  credit  demand  rose  sharply  while 
the  Fed  followed  a  policy  of  moderate  ex- 
panslcn  of  money.  Finally,  in  Just  the  past 
few  weeks.  Interest  rates  have  rebounded. 

ADDmONAL    STRAIM3    LOOM 

Just  ahead  loom  additional  strains  on  the 
credit  markets. 

The  Treasury  may  be  faced  with  a  sharp 
Increase  in  its  needs  for  borrowing,  for  ex- 
ample. In  addition,  corporate  financing  re- 
quirements are  heavy  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The  money  managers  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve are  handicapped  In  coping  with  the 
higher  interest  rates  by  continued  fear  of 
inflation  and  the  risk  of  renewed  Interna- 
tional assaults  on  the  dollar.  Although  the 
Fed  has  said  its  target  for  expwmsion  of 
money  supply  this  year  is  around  6'^  over 
last  year,  actual  expansion  so  far  this  year 
has  been  at  about  a  9^^  annual  rate.  Try- 
ing to  bring  down  interest  rates  would  re- 
quire massive  new  Injections  of  money  Into 
the  credit  markets,  putting  the  6%  Urget 
even  further  out  of  sight. 

In  addition,  lowering  interest  rates  in  this 
country.  whUe  Interest  rates  available  In 
other  nations  remain  high,  would  encourage 


even  greater  outflows  of  speculative  "hot 
money"  in  search  of  the  best  market  return. 
The  result  would  be  to  generate  new  pres- 
sures on  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  other  currencies. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Tuesday.  June  1. 
is  ELS  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  following  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  standing  order,  there 
wlU  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  resume  its 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
the  extension  of  the  draft. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday,  June  1.  it  will  adjourn 
until  9:30  a.m.  the  following  day. 
Wednesday.  June  2. 

As  a  reminder  to  Senators,  on  Thurs- 
day June  3,  at  11  a.m.,  a  vote  will  occur 
on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  alreadj-  been  ordered  on 
this  vote. 

Moreover,  a  vote  will  occur  on  the  Hat- 
field amendment  at  1  p.m.  on  Friday, 
June  4;  and  a  vote  will  occur  not  later 
than  4  p.m.  on  that  day,  Friday,  June  4, 
on  the  Schweiker  amendment.  Undoubt- 
edly, all  of  these  votes  will  be  rollcall 
votes;  but  I  wish  to  offer  a  caveat  to  the 
effect  that  rollcalls  during  this  period 
are  not  necessarily  limited  to  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  they  may  occur  on  con- 
ference reports,  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, and  so  forth. 

I  should  also  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Pastore  rule  of  germanness  has  been 
waived  during  the  period  Tuesday,  June 
1,  through  Friday,  June  4,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  controlling  the  time  during  those 
days  and  providing  for  votes  at  times 
certain. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest^-for  the  last 
time  today,  hopefully— the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  have  anything  further 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 
JUNE   1,   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  316.  as  amended, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  noon  on  Tuesday.  June  1,  1971. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June  1,  1971, 
at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  26.  1971: 

District  of  Colcmbia  Council 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  for 
terms  expiring  February  1,  1974: 

Margaret  A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  reappointment. 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: reappointment. 

Henry  K.  Wlllard.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, vice  PhUlp  J.  Daugherty.  term  expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  26.  1971: 

TTnited  Nations 
W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr..  of  Georgia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Deputy  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

U.  3.  District  CotrsT 

Solomon  Blatt.  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina. 

Robert  F.  Chapman,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina. 

District  Coobt  of  the  VntctN  Islands 
Warren  H.  Young,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  for  a  term  of  8  years. 

U.  S.  Attorneys 

Julio  Morales  Sanchez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joel  D.  Sacks,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

District  or  Columbia  Cotiht  or  Appeals 
Hubert  B.  Pair,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  term 
of  years  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-358, 
approved  July  29.  1970. 

J.  Walter  Yeagley.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  term  of  years  pre- 
scribed by  Public  Law  91-358,  approved  July 
29.  1970.    • 
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NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  BLOOD 
DONOR  MONTH 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


OF    KENTUCKY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  scientific  wonders. 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  trans- 
plantation of  human  organs.  Actually, 
however,  the  first  successful  human  tis- 
sue transplant  took  place  more  than  150 
years  ago.  in  1818,  when  James  Blun- 
dell,  the  English  physician,  performed  a 
blood  transfusion  to  control  hemor- 
rhage in  a  woman  following  childbirth. 

The  miracle  of  that  first  transfusion 
has  been  repeated  hundreds  of  millions 
of  times.  Although  there  have  been 
many  dramatic  advances  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  there  is  still  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  vital,  living  human  tis- 
sue— blood.  The  person  who  gives  blood  to 
help  another  is  performing  a  service  as 
unique  and  as  indispensable  today  as  it 
was  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

To  honor  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  share  "gifts  of  life"  with  the  111  and 
injured,  and  to  remind  others  of  the 
need,  the  month  of  January  has  been 
observed  for  the  past  2  years  as  National 
Blood  Donor  Month.  In  1970  and  1971, 
the  observance  was  established  follow- 
ing a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  asking 
the  President  to  proclaim  it.  National 
Blood  Donor  Month  was  Initiated  by  the 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
and  has  the  support  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  and  other  national  orga- 
nizations. 

Once  again,  these  organizations  are 
urging  the  designation  of  January  as  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Blood  Donor  Month. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  encourage 
more  eligible  people  to  voluntarily  donate 
blood.  A  recent  National  Academy  of 
Science  report  indicated  that  blood  ob- 
tained from  paid  donors  generally  car- 
ries a  higher  risk  of  transmitting  hepati- 
tis than  does  that  from  unpaid  donors. 
Figures  ranging  from  1.4  to  13.7  cases  per 
1.000  units  of  "commercial"  blood  have 
been  reported. 

The  need  for  transfusion  blood  has 
never  been  greater.  Open  heart  surgery, 
for  example,  is  totally  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  fresh  blood  obtained  from 
donors  whose  blood  type  is  compatible 
with  that  of  the  patient.  The  transfusion 
of  blood  platelets,  together  with  cancer 
chemotherapy,  is  prolonging  for  months, 
even  years,  the  lives  of  many  leukemia 
patients  who  formerly  would  have  died  in 
a  few  weeks.  Massive  transfusions  of 
whole  blood  and  blood  components  are 
saving  the  lives  of  countless  accident  vic- 
tims, patients  undergoing  general  sur- 
gery, and  victims  of  a  variety  of  blood 
disorders,  such  as  hemophilia. 

To  meet  the  increasing  need,  the 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 
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representing  1,500  community  and  hospi- 
tal blood  banks  and  3,500  professional 
members  in  the  50  States,  strives  un- 
ceasingly to  persuade  adults  in  good 
health  to  become  volunteer  blood  donors. 
The  association,  the  world's  largest  dev- 
oted specifically  to  blood  banking,  trans- 
fusion services  and  related  areas,  car- 
ries on  numerous  other  progrtuns  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  safety  of  blood 
transfusions,  further  research,  and  con- 
serve available  blood  supplies.  One  of  its 
most  valuable  services  is  the  national 
clearinghouse  program.  Through  this 
program,  a  donor  may  give  blood  at  his 
local  AABB  blood  bank  or  Red  Cross 
Blood  Center  and  have  the  credit  trans- 
ferred to  a  patient  almost  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  By  enabling  blood 
banks  with  surpluses  to  lend  to  those 
with  shortages,  the  program  aids  signif- 
icantly in  the  nationwide  utilization  of 
blood  supplies. 

Our  Nation's  blood  banks  are  truly 
"Guardians  of  Life'  whose  service  pro- 
tects all  of  us.  They  need  the  support  of 
all  our  citizens  in  their  vital  work.  I  urge 
you  to  take  favorable  action  on  asking 
the  President  to  proclaim  January  1972, 
National  Volunteer  Blood  Donor  Month. 


INDUSTRIALIST  GEORGE  STINSON 
PROVES  HIS  LEADERSHIP  IN  RE- 
CYCLING EFFORT— EDITORIAI^ 
INDICATE  ATTENTION  TO  CON- 
STRUCTIVE PROGRAMS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  now  become  widely  accepted  that 
the  development  and  use  of  methods  to 
recycle  our  precious  natural  resources  is 
essential  to  our  efforts  to  provide  a  clean, 
healthful  environment.  It  is  gratifsong 
to  me  to  regularly  observe  the  efforts  of 
individuals  and  industries  as  they  work 
to  bring  this  goal  to  fruition. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  de- 
velop practical  recycling  technologies  is 
George  A.  Stinson,  president  of  National 
Steel  Corp.  Under  his  leadership.  Na- 
tional Steel  continues  to  point  the  way  in 
this  important  field. 

Mr.  Stinson  spoke  last  week  in  FoUans- 
bee,  W.  Va.,  at  a  banquet  marking  the 
beginning  of  Steelmark  Month.  At  that 
time  he  reviewed  the  progress  National 
Steel  continues  to  point  the  way  in  this 
products. 

National  Steel's  plant  at  Weirton, 
W.  Va.,  has  for  some  time  been  engaged 
in  important  research  on  the  recycling 
of  steel  containers.  Other  industrial  in- 
stallations, notably  Continental  Can 
facilities  in  Florida,  have  done  equally 
important  work  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Stinson's  address  and  the  work  of 
his  company  were  noted  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Weirton  Dally  Times  edited  by  Paul 


Glover.  The  accomplishments  in  Florida 
were  discussed  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Orlando  Sentinel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From   the  Weirton    (W.  Va.)    Daily  Times, 

May  19,  1971] 

Man  OP  Confidence 

George  A.  Stinson,  president  of  National 
Steel  Corp.,  of  which  Weirton  Steel  Is  a 
division,  was  the  speaker  at  the  Steelmark 
Month  klckoff  banquet  in  Pollansbee  Mon- 
day night  and  reiterated  the  commitment  he 
made  before  a  U.S.  Senate  committee  that 
the  steel  Industry  Is  "hard  at  work  and  will 
continue  at  that  work"  until  the  recycling  of 
all  steel  containers  can  be  carried  out  as  a 
"regular  routine  matter  with  benefit  to  all 
of  us  who  value  the  preservation  of  our  raw 
materials  and  our  environment." 

He  called  for  cooperation  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  public  and  producers  of  all  con- 
tainer materials. 

National  Steel,  like  all  other  steel  compa- 
nies. Is  deeply  Involved  in  environmental 
problems.  Including  air  pollution  and  stream 
pollution,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  and  will  continue  to  be  spent  to  cor- 
rect these  problems. 

Much  of  Weirton  steel's  production  goes 
Into  the  canning  mdustry.  The  Tin  Mill  here 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  up  to  date  In 
the  world. 

Mr.  Stinson,  who  has  had  a  close  attach- 
ment to  the  Weirton  Steel  and  the  Weirton 
community,  has  spoken  often  in  the  Weirton 
area  and  he  always  tells  the  story  as  it  is. 
Despite  the  continually  multiplying  prob- 
lems confronting  the  steel  Industry  generally 
Including  the  Import  threats,  Mr.  Stinson 
has  always  spoken  very  optimistically  and 
Insplrlngly  of  the  steel  Industry  generally 
and  Weirton  Steel  In  particular. 

In  Monday's  address  he  described  how 
Weirton  Steel  was  one  of  the  first  «teel  com- 
panies In  the  nation  to  experiment  with  re- 
cycling of  tin  cans  and  steel  cans  and  he  gave 
assurances  that  "the  future  for  steel  In  the 
container  market  Is  bright."  Its  competi- 
tion-— aluminum,  paper,  glass  and  others — Is 
tough,  but  Mr.  Stinson  assures  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  tin  can  Is  secure  because  It  Is  In- 
expensive, It  Is  totally  reliable  because  of  its 
greater  strength.  It  Is  convenient  to  use  and 
It  can  be  disposed  of,  collected,  separated  and 
recycled  with  greater  facility  than  any  of  Its 
competition. 

Mr  Stinson  said  he  was  impressed  with 
the  friendly  spirit  and  cooperative  nature  of 
the  local  communities. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  sponsors  of  Steel- 
mark Month  and  underscored  the  fact  that 
the  observance  originated  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  Steelmark  observance  not  only  pays 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  make 
steel,  but  encourages  people  to  buy  products 
made  of  American  steel. 

With  the  American  economy  confronted 
with  critical  problems,  it  Is  reassuring  to 
have  people  like  Mr.  Stinson  come  to  Weir- 
ton and  express  their  hopes  with  such  su- 
preme confidence  and  In  the  tradition  of  the 
past  administrators  of  the  Weirton  Industry. 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  May  14.  1971] 

Recycling   Metal   Cans 

One  of  the  great  fears  of  ecologlsts — that 
the   nation  will  be  Interred  under  a  mam- 
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moth  pile  of  beer  cans — will  be  unfounded 
If  a  pilot  program  started  this  week  Is  suc- 
cessful. 

With  the  endorsement  of  Gov.  Reubln 
Askew  and  ApoUo  7  Astronaut  Walter  Cun- 
ningham, an  ecology  advocate,  five  Florida 
metal  can  recycling  plants  will  be  buying 
cans  at  salvage  prices  for  recycling. 

Two  of  these  centers  are  in  Central  Flor- 
ida— the  Continental  Can  plants  in  Au- 
burndale  and  Winter  Garden — and  will  be 
receiving  scrap  cans  at  $10  a  ton  for  those 
made  of  steel  and  aluminum,  $20  a  ton  for 
all-steel  and  $200  a  ton  for  all-aluminum 
cans. 

Continental  isn't  trying  to  make  money 
from  the  project;  the  company  Just  wants  to 
break  even  and  keep  the  cans  from  being  a 
blight. 

This  seems  to  us  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  civic  and  fraternal  groups  to  make 
money  and  help  clean  up  the  environment 
at  the  same  time. 
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A  very  similar  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres-  revised  lo  allow  flexibility  for  entry  Into  the 
Ident  last  year  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  system  and  protection  within  it 
lock  people  into  dead-end,  make-work  Jobs.  3  All  enroUees  would  have  an  equal  oppor 
We  believe  that  this  bill  overcomes  such  ob-  tunity   to  compete  for  available  permanent 
Jectlons.   It  requires   that  special   consider-  Civil  Service  Jobs  in  their  areas  of  tralnlne 
atlon   be  given   to   Jobs   with   advancement  4   A  delivery  system  for  supportive  servicw 
prospects,    with    built-in    training,    and    In  directly  and  or  by  contract  Is  established  and 
occupational  fields  most  likely  to  expand  In  fuiictioning  now  providing   health  services 
the  public  and  private  sector  as  unemploy-  transportation,  child  care,  counseling    adult 
ment  recedes.  It  demands  assurance  that  the  education,  etc  .  to  enrollees  of  the  presently 
employing  agency  tie  In  with  upgrading  and  operating  programs  described  above 
other    manpower    programs    to    meaningful  5    Entry  level  Civil  Service  positions,  par- 
careers,  tlcularly  in  the  health  and  public  assistance 

There  can  hardly  be  much  danger  that  such  fields,  have  been  revised  to  allow  hirlne  of 

l°?f  *'.°",l'*  .''_®__'''^.*''*"*°r'^."  There  is  more  the   hard-core  disadvantaged  after  an  indi- 
vidualized minimum  of  training.  Career  mo- 


ENDORSEME>rr  OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr,  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently-  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Milton  J.  Shapp,  submitted 
to  my  subcommittee  a  statement  en- 
dorsing H.R.  3613  to  provide  emergency 
employment  in  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. As  Governor  Shapp  points  out, 
public  service  employment  would  help 
alleviate  two  serious  national  problems — 
rising  unemployment  and  deteriorating 
public  services.  Based  on  the  most  re- 
cently released  statistics  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Pennsylvania  has  12 
major  areas  of  persistent  and  substan- 
tial unemployment,  constituting  an  un- 
employment rate  of  over  5  percent.  As 
the  chief  executive  of  a  State  in  which 
258,000  are  unemployed  and  another 
801,500  are  on  pubhc  assistance.  Gover- 
nor Shapp  fully  realizes  the  inability 
of  the  States  to  financially  meet  such 
great  civic  responsibilities  without  the 
immediate  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  Ike  to  draw  special  attention 
to  the  projected  institution  of  a  public 
service  program  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania resulting  in  virtually  no  major  ad- 
justments in  existing  State  employment 
procedures.  H.R.  3613  is  designed  to 
promote  public  service  employment 
which  can  be  coordinated  to  prevailing 
State  requirements  and  to  promote  pub- 
lic service  jobs  which  can  be  expanded 
occupationally  once  high  unemployment 
recedes.  Therefore,  I  would  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  read  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  from  Governor  Shapp 
and  consider  the  merits  of  a  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  in  each  of  their 
States: 

Testimony  by  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
strongly  supports  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  (HR  3613)  which  could 
pump  $4  billion  Into  public  service  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  over  the 
next  five  years.  Estimates  are  that  It  would 
mean  half  a  million  useful  new  Jobs — some 
150,000  of  them  immediately  .  .  . 


real    work    urgently    needed    now    than    we 
could  hope  to  get  done  with  a  dozen  times 
the  money  provided  by  this  bill.  State  and 
local   governments   are  driven   closer   to   the 
wall  of  fiscal  disaster  dally  by  their  public 
service  needs  and  costs.  Our  most  essential 
services  are  shockingly,  dangerously   under- 
staffed. Streets  are  not  repaired;  transporta- 
tion grows  more  sporadic;  houses  are  collaps- 
ing;    neighborhoods    rot;    schools    abandon 
essential    services;     crime    and    delinquency 
mount;     health    and    welfare    services    are 
tragically  Inadequate.  It  has  been  estimated 
that   there   is  a   need   for  5.3   million   public 
service  Jobs  suitable  not  only  for  the  margin- 
ally skilled  but  for  out-of-work  technicians 
and    lald-off   production   workers   and   that 
140.000  Jobs  in  130  of  our  largest  cities  can 
be  filled  Immediately  by  untrained  workers 
and  another  140.000  by  skilled  or  paraprofes- 
slonal  workers.  Community  service  needs  in 
the   ttelds   of  public   health,   welfare,  safety, 
child    care,    neighborhood    preservation    and 
so  on  are  almost  limitless    In  Pennsylvania, 
our    E>epartment    of    Public    Welfare    alone 
could  place  5,000   more  people   today  In   its 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation,  geria- 
tric,   public    assistance,    child    welfare    and 
general    health    facilities,    and    has    already 
submitted   estimates    to   that    effect    to   the 
Regional   Manpower  Administrator  and   the 
State  CAMPS  Committee  .  .  . 

The  bill  singles  out  employable  public 
assistance  recipients  as  particularly  appro- 
priate for  this  program  It  specifies  that  work 
and  training  programs  related  to  phy.mcal 
improvements  give  special  consideration  to 
deteriorating,  low-income  areas.  It  could 
make  a  significant  dent  In  the  public  assist- 
ance rolls,  which  are  substantially  affected 
by  Job  availability  And  even  more  discourag- 
ing to  a  recipient,  many  of  the  best  training 
programs  running  at  present  lead  only  to 
more  disillusionment  because  the  expected 
Jobs  never  materialized  and  the  training 
proved  only  another  revolving  door  back  out 
into  more  unemployment  This  bill  does 
guarantee  immediate  Jobs — useful  work  at 
decent  wages  in  which  the  recipient  can 
take  pride   .   .   . 

Pennsylvania  has  long  expressed  its  com- 
mitment by  actual  outlays  of  substantial 
State  monies  for  training  and  employment 
We  had  a  State  manpower  training  program 
before  the  Federal  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  .■\ct.  Based  on  our  past  ex- 
perience in  Pennsylvania,  this  State  could 
Implement  a  large  public  employment  pro- 
gram with  little  or  no  major  disruption  in 
the  State's  operation.  The  Department  of 
Welfare  alone  could  Immediately  produce 
5.000  new  jobs  The  Commonwealth  has  al- 
ready developed  a  system  which  could  ac- 
commodate Itself  to  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  in  the  following  ways: 

1  The  Non-Civil  Service  classification  of 
State  Work  Program  Trainee  presently  used 
by  the  State's  New  Careers  Programs.  Is 
suited  to  a  wide  range  of  other  public  service 
Jobs  This  position  carries  all  benefits  of  regu- 
lar State  employes  except  for  pernaanent 
status  and  participation  In  the  State  Re- 
tirement Plan 


billty  Is  a  built-in  feature  of  the  Civil  Service 
system.  . 

Pennsylvania  State  Government  is  noi 
only  a  large  potential  public  service  career 
employer  bu:  a  cjnsiderable  Pennsylvania 
permanent  employer  as  well,  as  there  are 
currently  130.000  employees  on  the  State 
payroll  The  ability  of  the  S-.ate.  however, 
to  Increase  the  number  of  State  employees 
Is  limited  without  Federal  assistance,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  rapidly  rising  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  its  resultant  rise  .n  public 
assistance  ca,st'K  ads    . 

A  public  employment  program  which  is 
properly  identified  as  such,  will  lessen  the 
human  and  fiscal  waste  inevitable  to  the 
Job-onented  programs  that  promise  perma- 
nent employment  but  live  up  to  only  a  frac- 
tion of  their  expectations  in  a  p)er:od  of 
large-scale  unemployment    .   . 

Pennsylvania  endorses  a  program  of  public 
service  empK)yment  berause  our  people  i  in 
all  categories  of  the  work  force  1  need  Jobs 
now.  and  because  much  public  work  needs 
doing  njw  We  view  it  as  an  emergency 
measure,  rather  than  a  total  expression  of 
what  national  maiip  nver  should  be  We  hope 
that  its  passage  will  be  followed  up  by  a 
comprehensive  revamp  of  the  total  manpower 
picture  to  realign  fis -al  and  programatic 
priorities  into  a  well-articulated  and  coordi- 
nated national  work  planning,  work  training 
and  work  providing  system    .  .   . 

The  Emergencv  Employment  Act  of  1971 
by  matching  people  who  badly  need  work  to 
new  Jobs  of  increasingly  urgent  national 
civic  need,  can  be  an  important  milestone  In 
our  national  drive  toward  full  and  meaning- 
ful employment. 


POOR  RONALD  REAGAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.   HUNGATE.    Mr.   Speaker,   since 

welfare  reform  will  soon  be  before  the 

Congress.  I  thought  this  recent  article  of 

Art  Buchwald  may  be  of  some  help: 

Poor  Ronald  Reagan 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

No  matter  how  I  try,  I  can't  stop  worrying 
about  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's  personal  finan- 
cial situation.  As  everj'one  knows  by  now. 
Gov.  Reagan  had  such  bad  financial  reverses 
last  year  that  he  didn't  have  to  pay  state 
Income  taxes. 

Instead  of  Callfornlans  sympathizing  with 
him  over  these  financial  reverses,  they  be- 
came upset  and  felt  there  was  something 
wrong  because  they  had  to  pay  taxes  and 
Reagan  didn't. 

Very  few  people  In  the  state  said.  "If  the 
governor  makes  $44,000  a  year  as  salary  and 


has  assets  of  around  $1  million  and  still  can't 
2.  The  poeltlon  carries  an  hourly  wage  of     pay  his  state  Income  taxes,  then  he  must  be 
$1.82  which  could  be  adjusted  according  to      hurting  very   badly,   and   needs   pity   rather 
"  '  *-    - ..     ....   _..._.  than  censure." 

My   first   thought   was   that   the   governor 


the  requirements  of  the  bill.  Civil  Service  and 
personnel  procedural  requirements  have  been 
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should  seek  legal  aid  from  the  local  OflSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Although  Reagan  Is 
trying  to  abolish  legal  aid  for  the  poor  In 
California.  Im  sure  the  poverty  lawyers 
would  take  his  case  anyway.  Just  to  prove 
that  they  will  take  anybody  In  dire  financial 
straits,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  elective 
ofBee. 

To  make  sure,  I  telephoned  a  CRLA  (Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance)  lawyer  In  Cali- 
fornia and  asked  him  If  he  would  take  Rea- 
gan as  a  client. 

'Yes."  he  said,  "he  would  qualify  for  free 
legal  aid.  Our  charter  specifically  says  that 
any  governor  cf  ,1  state  whose  finances  are  In 
such  poor  .shape  that  he  doesn't  have  to  pay 
personal  stale  Income  taxes  is  In  no  position 
to  pay  a  lawyer,  and  Is  therefore  eligible  for 
free  legal  advice.  It  would  be  our  pleasure 
to  help  Gov.  Reagan  In  any  way  we  could." 

■How  would  you  go  about  It?" 

■  From  a  legal  standpoint  it  would  prob- 
ably be  the  most  interesting  case  we've  ever 
handled  Most  of  our  cases  have  had  to  do 
with  people  who  didn't  pay  any  state  Income 
taxes  because  they  didn't  make  any  money. 
This  would  be  the  first  time  we  represented 
someone  who  made  money  but  didn't  pay  In- 
come taxes. 

"Surelv  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
system  if  the  governor  of  the  largest  state  In 
the  Union  has  been  hurt  so  badly  financially 
that  he  can't  pay  any  taxes." 

•But  what  legal  defense  would  you  have 
for  him.'"  I  asked. 

■First  we  would  have  to  find  out  what  fi- 
nancial reverses  Reagan  had.  whether  they 
cime  from  cattle,  oil.  real  estate,  or  the  stock 
market.  Then  we  would  prove  that  It  wasn't 
his  f.iult  that  his  Investments  went  sour.  It 
W.1S  prob.ibly  due  to  the  general  economy." 

"But  the  Republicans  are  in  charge  of  the 
economy  right  now.  Wouldn't  It  look  bad  if 
Reagan  blamed  his  own  party  for  the  fact 
he  had  such  a  bad  income  situation?" 

■I  guess  you're  right  We'll  have  to  think 
of  something  else.  Perhaps  we  could  p>ersuade 
the  courts  to  allow  the  governor  to  make  one 
motion  picture  a  year. 

"Or  a  new  'Death  Valley  Days'  series,"  I 
suggested. 

"I  was  thinking  of  a  remake  of  the  Grapes 
of  Wrath,' "  the  lawyer  said.  "They  could 
shoot  most  of  It  around  Sacramento,  so  the 
governor  wouldn't  have  to  be  on  location  too 
long.  But  the  Important  thing  is  to  get  him 
healthy  financially  so  he  doesn't  have  to  eat 
from  the  public  trough. 

This  thing  has  far  more  ramifications 
than  anyone  wants  to  admit,"  he  said.  "We're 
trjing  to  pull  the  poor  up  by  their  bootstraps 
so  they  become  honest,  hard-working  citi- 
zens. But  If  they  see  somebody  like  Gov.  Rea- 
gan, who  has  worked  all  his  life  and  still 
has  nothing  left  over  for  Income  taxes, 
they're  going  to  say  to  themselves  The  hell 
with  it.  Let's  stay  on  welfare.'  " 


THE  POST  OFFICE  ROBBERY 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  expression  in  my  home  State  of 
Kansas  that  when  a  farmer  is  faced  with 
an  unpleasant  decision  he  is  caught  be- 
tween a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  That  is 
precisely  the  position  I  think  we  faced 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  re- 
garding postal  reform  legislation. 

Paced  with  wildcat  strikes  that  threat- 
ened our  Nation's  postal  service  and 
faced  with  deteriorating  service  through- 
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out  the  postal  system,  it  was  obvious 
overhaul  and  reform  was  urgently 
needed.  It  should  also  be  recalled  that 
during  consideration  of  the  postal  reform 
bill  Congress  amended  the  bill  to  protect 
the  right  of  postal  employees  to  join  or 
not  join  a  union.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, there  was  no  choice  but  to  sup- 
port postal  reform  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  time  I  have 
been  most  concerned  over  recent  devel- 
opments within  our  postal  system. 

First,  I  know  the  well-advertised  de- 
cision to  take  politics  out  of  the  Post 
Office  was  long  overdue  and  correct 
Nevertheless,  I  am  concerned  over  a  sys- 
tem that  in  reality  made  sure  the  polit- 
ical patronage  system  of  the  past  would 
remain  intact  and  a  system  that  in  many 
cases  will  not  even  allow  a  competitive 
examination  to  determine  personnel 
placement. 

Second,  in  voting  for  postal  reform 
legislation.  I  expressed  concern  that  this 
reorganization  would  simply  mean  high- 
er postal  rates,  a  further  decrease  in 
service  in  our  rural  areas,  and  finally 
the  closing  down  of  many  of  our  rural 
and  smalltown  postal  ofiBces.  Since  last 
session  of  Congress  we  have  had  a  postal 
increase,  the  service  has  not  improved, 
we  have  lost  many  regional  offices,  and 
we  are  waiting  for  the  other  shoe  to  drop 
regarding  our  local  post  offices. 

What  has  happened  to  the  concept 
that  our  national  mail  service  was  estab- 
lished as  an  economical  way  for  our  citi- 
zens to  transmit  messages  rather  than 
being  run  as  a  profitmaking  corporation? 

Recently,  the  editor  of  the  Salina  Jour- 
nal, Mr.  Whit  Austin,  summed  up  this 
situation  very  well  in  an  editorial  called 
"The  Post  Office  Robbery."  Mr.  Austin 
clearly  makes  a  case  for  the  problems 
newspaper  publishers  face  regarding 
postal  rate  increases,  but  perhaps  even 
more  to  the  point,  he  states  correctly  that 
the  burden  will  fall  upon  the  farmer,  the 
senior  citizen,  and  the  residents  of  rural 
and  smaU-towTi  America.  I  should  like 
to  pose  the  question  many  of  my  con- 
stituents are  asking:  If  postal  reorga- 
nization means  higher  postal  rates,  a  fur- 
ther decline  in  rural  service,  loss  of  our 
regional  post  offices,  the  closing  down 
of  many  of  our  rural  post  offices,  and  a 
locked-in  noncompetitive  patronage  sys- 
tem of  the  past,  who  needs  it? 

I  commend  the  following  article  from 
the  Salina  Journal  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  all  of  whom  were  between 
a  rock  and  a  hard  place  regarding  postal 
reform  legislation  last  session  of  Con- 
gress : 

The   Postoffice   Robbert 

Newspaper  publishers  rightly  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Increases  In  mailing  costs. 
And  so  should  be  the  subscribers! 

Maynard  Watklns,  The  Journal's  circula- 
tion manager,  estimates  that  the  postal  hike 
on  second  class  mall  to  go  Into  effect  Sun- 
day will  increase  mailing  costs  about  28  per- 
cent. This  Jump  The  Journal  is  prepared  to 
absorb  for  the  time  being. 

But  if  all  the  projected  Increases  In  news- 
paper rates  eventually  are  put  Into  effect, 
mailing  costs  will  Increase  three  times.  If 
this  were  to  happen,  Watklns  estimates  The 
Journal's  annual  postage  bill  would  Jump 
from  $60,000  to  $180,000 — or  about  a  nickel 
per  copy. 

Nearly  a  third  of  The  Journal's  clrcula- 
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tion  Is  now  carried  by  mall.  We  are  seeking 
to  find  other  methods  of  delivery  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  able  to  divert  some  circu- 
lation from  the  postoffice.  But  for  thoae  who 
must  receive  their  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines by  mail,  a  surcharge  probably  will  be 
necessary  if  all  the  increases  are  put  Into 
effect.  This  hasn't  happened  yet.  however. 

II  it  does,  the  burden  will  fall  upon  the 
farmer  and  the  residents  of  small  towns — 
those  already  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
stick.  City  prices  will  not  be  affected  where 
carrier  delivery  is  possible. 

Everyone,  of  course,  will  pray  more  for 
magazines  taken  through  the  malls.  And 
businesses  with  heavy  mailings  will  suffer  as 
well.  No  one  will  escape  entirely  the  new 
lug. 

Out  at  Hays.  Lloyd  Ballhagen  comments  In 
his  News  on  the  sad  situation  as  follow: 

"Got  any  6-cent  stami)s  laying  around  the 
house? 

"Better  use  them.  This  week.  Or  else  you'll 
have  to  add  a  two-cent  stamp  to  them. 

"As  of  Sunday,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  will 
raise  regular  postage  on  a  letter  to  eight 
cents.  Air  mail  will  go  up  to  11  cents.  Penny 
postcards  go  to  six  cents.  All  second  and 
third-class  rates,  plus  some  fourth-class 
rates  will  increase  by  from  10  to  more  than 
20  percent. 

"What  has  happened?  Congress  has  turned 
over  the  rate-making  powers  to  the  board  of 
governors.  No  longer  do  our  lawmakers  s^t 
the  rates.  They've  apparently  decided  others 
are  more  capable  of  determining  how  much 
it  should  cost  us  to  mail  a  letter. 

"The  mall  was  established  as  an  econom- 
ical way  for  the  public  to  transmit  mess«iges. 
It  never  was  supposed  to  support  itself.  Sud- 
denly the  bright  Idea  occurs,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  that  the  Post  Office  Depwirt- 
ment  should  be  self-sustaining.  That  It 
shouldn't  be  subsidized  as  much  by  tax 
money.  That  the  users  of  the  mail  should 
try  to  pay  their  own  way.  Wow! 

"Applied  to  other  areas  of  government, 
this  means  only  those  who  use  the  public 
schools  should  pay  for  the  schools,  only  those 
who  use  the  police  or  fire  departments  "should 
pay  for  them,  only  those  who  use  the  streets 
should  pay  for  them.  A  radical  departure 
from  our  system. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  Is  In  trouble, 
they  say.  It  needs  more  money,  they  say. 

"It's  not  In  trouble  for  the  lack  of  funds 
but  for  the  overabundance  of  bureaucracy. 
It.  like  the  railroads,  is  so  bogged  down  in 
civil  service  bureaucrats  that  no  Postmaster 
General,  no  matter  how  dynamic  and  effi- 
cient, can  streamline  the  department. 

"As  a  result,  we'll  all  pay  through  the  nose 
after  Sunday — for  our  right  to  use  the 
mails — a  public  service  institution." 


LATEST  SEGMENT  OF  "THE  FBI 
STORY" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
have  found  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation imder  heavy  attack  by  some 
Members  of  Congress  and  some  of  our 
mass  news  media  people,  out  in  coimtry- 
side  America,  where  I  come  from,  the 
people  seem  to  believe  that  the  FBI  and 
its  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  are  doing 
a  commendable  job. 

As  a  further  example  of  this  attitude, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
Father  Roger  Vossberg  of  the  St.  Cloud 
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visitor,  a  Catholic  weekly,  in  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  District : 

Now    THE    F^I 

"The  case  against  the  FBI  is  very  weak,  in- 
deed ...  If  anybody  wants  to  make  a  more 
convincing  case  against  the  FBI,  surely  it 
should  take  the  form  of  saying  that  it  is 
underachieving  rather  than  overzealous." 
This  is  the  view  of  columnist  William  F. 
Buckley  of  the  Washington  Star  Syndicate. 

In  his  defense  of  the  FBI,  Buckley  points 
out  the  spectacular  rise  of  major  crimes  such 
as  car  theft,  mugging,  rapte  and  murder  over 
the  past  ten  years.  "That  requires  Intensified 
police  activity,  refined  methods  of  crime  de- 
tection and  improvement  In  the  Judicial 
and  penological  systems." 

Buckley  points  out  the  great  Job  the  FBI 
has  done  in  counteracting  subversion,  a  far 
more  subtle  brand  of  crime.  "During  the  '30s. 
'403  and  'SOs,  subversion  was  mostly  the  or- 
ganized job  of  the  Communist  Party,  as 
agents  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  FBI  bril- 
liantly penetrated  the  CP,  and  the  tightly- 
dlsclpUned  Communists  were  neutralized." 

Buckley  Is  right  when  he  points  out:  "Af- 
ter all.  when  one  gets  mugged,  raped,  mur- 
dered or  blown  up  these  days,  it  is  not  done 
by  the  FBI.  but  by  those  the  FBI  failed  to 
lay  its  hands  on". 

iPersonal'.y.  I  would  feel  much  more  com- 
fortable living  in  a  city  or  the  country  if  I 
knew  the  FBI  were  on  the  Job  there.  I  have 
no  fear  whatsoever  of  the  FBI,  the  state 
hlghwav  patrol,  the  sheriff,  the  local  police. 
I  try  to  respect  them  and  when  tagged  or 
warned  for  traffic  violations,  I  have  always 
found  they  were  right  and  they  were  kind. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  fear  to  live  in  cities 
or  other  areas  where  crime  is  rampant  and 
where  it  is  not  safe  for  anybody  to  be  out 
after  dark  I  am  always  happy  to  see  the  po- 
lice around  and  have  the  assurance  that  the 
FBI  is  trying  to  do  its  Job  of  spotting  and 
Identifying  dangerous  characters  and  pos- 
sible plots  against  life  and  property). 


FIGHT  DELINQUENCY 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Andrew  Mc- 
Canse.  editor  of  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
Medical  Bulletin,  speaks  for  many  in  a 
recent  editorial  about  delinquent  medi- 
care payments.  As  Mr.  McCanse  states, 
the  Kamsas  City  Medicare  Office  is  34,000 
claims  behind. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  physicians 
who  diligently  and  methodically  care  for 
their  patients,  then  fill  out  the  reams  of 
forms,  must  then  be  compelled  to  wait 
months  and  months  for  payment  of  ac- 
counts receivable,  while  all  the  time  see- 
ins:  themselves  castigated  daily  in  the 
news  media  as  the  culprits  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  cost  of  health  care. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  all,  I  offer 
the  editorial  by  Editor  McCanse: 
Fight  Delinqvenct 

Around  the  first  of  March  one  of  our  local 
society  members  called  to  say  that  he  was 
not  receiving  Medicare  payments.  He  called 
the  aoT  ro:  r'.ate  number  and  was  told  that 
the  Kansas  City  Medicare  office  was  about 
34.000  claims  behind  in  processing,  dating 
back  to  October.  1970 

At  the  a  inual  session  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  MSMA  in  St  Louis  two  weeks 
ago,  one  of  the  delegates  pointed  out  that 
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Medicare  in  his  area  of  southern  Missouri 
was  behind  in  processing  claims  for  his  multi- 
specialty  group  to  the  tune  of  $150,000  since 
January. 

The  Bulletin  called  the  local  Medicare  of- 
fice to  inquire  about  the  situation.  After 
several  calls  to  a  busy  number,  contact  was 
established  and  we  were  told  that  the  Medi- 
care people  were  working  very  hard.  Further- 
more, they  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  being  behind  in  processing  claims  since 
they  did  not  feel  this  would  be  good  publicity. 

The  Intent  of  these  comments  is  not  to 
castigate  a  system  of  health  care  payment 
or  to  reflect  on  individuals  who  run  the  sys- 
tem. More  accurately  our  intent  is  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  matter  of  delin- 
quency in  paying  for  a  contracted  service 
and  to  ask  what  can  be  done  to  control  this 
backward  slide  before  the  system  becomes 
as  far  behind  as  our  court  system  is  in  trying 
cases. 

Our  federal  government  has  felt  the  pinch 
of  inflation  in  other  ways  besides  failing  to 
hire  enough  people  to  administer  Medicare 
claims.  Look  at  the  new  enlarged  one  page 
narcotics  form  recently  received  which  now 
has  a  four  page  set  of  instructions,  a  new 
prescribing  number  which  has  doubled  or 
tripled  in  size  and  requires  five  times  as 
much  tax  as  the  previous  form  ($5.00l.  The 
penalties  for  Incorrectly  filing  the  form  also 
have  increased  considerably. 

Perhaps  we  should  hire  some  of  the  public 
relations  people  from  the  Pentagon  to  sell 
us  on  the  Idea  of  accepting  with  pleasure 
late  payments  from  Medicare  and  the  change 
from  simplicity  to  extreme  complexity  In 
prescribing  certain  medications. 

Some  might  think  it  wiser  to  use  reason 
in  solving  these  problems  with  haste,  and  let 
the  quality  of  the  result  do  the  selling  for 
itself 
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RAILROAD    LEGISLATION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail- 
roads are  rolling  again  as  a  result  of 
emergency  legislation  swiftly  enacted  bv 
the  Congress  last  week  and  signed  into 
law  within  hours  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

In  a  nutshell :  This  is  no  way  in  which 
to  run  the  railroads — or  the  country. 

I  opposed  the  emergency  legislation 
just  as  I  have  opposed  each  similar  bill 
in  the  past. 

It  was  less  than  6  months  ago  that 
Congress  last  was  required  to  enact 
similar  stopgap  legislation.  And  that 
was  the  third  "emergency"  congressional 
action  of  1970  to  avert  a  rail  tieup. 

Between  January  1953  and  December 
1970,  the  respective  Presidents  appointed 
75  emergency  boards  under  authority  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  with  53  relating 
to  rail  disputes  and  the  others  to  airline 
disputes. 

SEVEN     TIMES     VP     THE     HILL 

The  Congress  has  been  called  upon 
seven  times  since  1953  to  enact  emer- 
gency legislation  to  deal  with  a  major 
railroad  strike.  The  first  was  in  1963. 
with  three  more  coming  in  1967.  In  1970 
there  again  were  three  instances,  and 
the  latest  incident  was  the  action  last 
week. 

The  need  is  obvious.  We  need  to  es- 
tablish a  regular  procedure  for  dealing 


with  these  national  emergencies  when 
the  railroads  face  shutdown. 

I  don't  have  the  solution.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  shortage  of  recommen- 
dations before  the  congressional  com- 
mittees and  they  offer  many  variations. 

What  I  do  feel — and  very  strongly 

is  that  the  Congress  needs  to  act  to  find 
a  permanent  solution.  Let  the  legislative 
committees  work  out  their  best  judg- 
ments and  then  let  us  have  up-or-down 
votes  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  move  toward  putting 
a  solution  into  law. 

CANNOT     JUSTIFY     INACTION 

We  in  Congress  cannot  justify  inac- 
tion on  a  permanent  system,  thus  forc- 
ing now-repetitious  emergency  action 
whenever  a  railroad  impasse  arises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  daily  newspapers 
in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  have 
editorialized  on  the  subject  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  their  differing  ap- 
pioaches.  One  criticizes  my  vote  of  last 
week  which  is  its  pierogativp,  I  will  let  my 
record  and  position  stand  for  them- 
selves. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
two  editorials. 

(From    the    Buffalo    Evening   News.   May   19. 
1971] 
Write  a  New  Rail  Labor  Act 
One  wonders  how  many  more  disruptive 
railroad  labor  disputes  the  nation  must  en- 
dure before  Congress  ceases  to  legislate  only 
crisls-to-crlsis  stopgaps  and  begins  to  legis- 
late broad,  long-range  reforms  to  cope  with 
fundamental    causes   of   these   periodic   dis- 
putes. 

With  the  strike  precipitated  by  13,000  sig- 
nalmen already  on.  Congress  had  no  better 
immediate  choice,  given  its  past  defaults, 
than  It  had  In  the  one-day  strike  last  Decem- 
ber when  It  ordered  the  strikers  back  to 
work,  extended  a  cooling  off  period  in  which 
to  negotiate   a  settlement — and   prayed. 

Even  the  granting  of  an  Interim  pay  raise 
to  sweeten  the  bitter  no-strike  ban  for  the 
workers  echoes  last  December's  stopgap  tech- 
nique. 

It's  all  as  predictable  a«  tomorrow's  sun- 
rise, or  as  the  next  rail  crisis.  But  what  if  no 
settlement  is  reached  voluntarily  when  this 
new  cooling-off  period  expires?  Congress  and 
the  President  will  be  no  more  ready  to  toler- 
ate a  prolonged  strike  then  than  now. 

Nor  should  they.  While  the  dwindling  pas- 
senger service  has  dulled  the  public's  Immedi- 
ate personal  awareness  of  the  damage  a 
nationwide  rail  strike  can  do.  trains  still 
haul  more  Intercity  freight  than  all  trucks, 
barges  and  airplanes  combined.  Thus  a  rail 
strike  can  quickly  rot  tons  of  perishables 
headed  for  the  supermarkets  and  close  down 
or  severely  curtail  Industrial  operations,  such 
;is  the  steel  and  auto  plants  In  Buffalo. 

President  Nixon  has  twice  urged  Congress 
to  remodel  existing  laws  so  that  labor  dis- 
putes In  the  sensitive  transportation  Indus- 
try— airlines,  trucking  and  maritime  as  well 
as  rails — can  be  more  skillfully  handled. 

By  discouraging  premature  federal  Inter- 
vention Into  the  bargaining  process,  his  plan 
would  encourage  more  serious  bargaining  in 
the  early  stages  of  negotiation.  Once  faced 
with  a  naUonal  strike  threat,  however,  the 
President  would  have  wider  options  for  pro- 
moting a  settlement.  This  would  give  him  an 
element  of  surprise,  and  one  option  would 
involve  appointing  an  impartial  body  to 
choose  between  the  final  union  or  employer 
offer,  totally  Impoelng  that  choice  on  all  par- 
ties. This  would,  contrary  to  the  customary 
practice  of  splitting  the  difference,  prod  each 
party  to  be  more  flexible  and  reasonable  in 
an  effort  to  get  its  own  plan  accepted. 
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Oongrees  has  wholly  Ignored  these  recom- 
mendations, and  has  come  up  with  nothing 
else  in  their  pltu».  Opponents  claim  the  last- 
best-offer  approach  Is  really  oompulsory  arbi- 
tration. But  how  free  and  how  fair  Is  the 
existing  condition  where  a  national  rail 
strike  is  demonstrably  Intolerable,  where 
workers  go  nearly  two  years  without  a  raise, 
where  the  Washington  scenario  Is  so  pre- 
dictable as  to  become  a  part  of  the  tactics  of 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  where — in  the 
crunch- — Cong^ress  would  surely  Impose  a  set- 
tlement, with  all  the  political  Implications 
that  holds?  The  time  for  something  superior 
to  Interminable  Irresolution  is  long  overdue. 

I  Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 

May  20.  1971] 

No  Other  Choice  Bttt  To  Vote 

Rail-Stkikb    Halt 

Congressional  action  in  voting  an  emer- 
gency law  to  end  the  nationwide  railway 
strike  was,  of  course,  a  stopgap  measure. 
It  did  not  resolve  the  basic  problem  of  avert- 
ing these  crippling  tleups.  Only  some  form 
of  permanent  adjudication  machinery  can, 
hopefully,  do  that. 

But  under  the  circumstances,  this  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  as  Congress — 
and  the  Nation — stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
cUfl  being  pushed.  Along  with  the  majority 
of  the  Western  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation, we  suppose  the  public  too  is  fed  up 
with  having  these  periodic  blackjack  strikes 
wind  up  before  Congress  for  resolution  when 
they  should  be  resolved  before  a  nonpolitl- 
cal,  expert  panel. 

However,  first  things  come  first.  The  strike 
had  to  t)e  ended.  So  we  wonder  what  on  earth 
Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  Buffalo  Democrat, 
was  thinking  about  when  he  voted  against 
ending  It.  Of  course  no  one  really  likes  com- 
pulsion; no  one  likes  the  compulsion,  or  the 
blackjack,  this  kind  of  strike  either. 

The  fact  that  these  rail  strikes  have  kept 
coming  up  with  such  regularity  Is  largely 
due  to  the  failure  of  Congress  In  the  past 
to  update  the  basic  railway  law.  to  put  arbi- 
tration machinery  Into  it  because  all  else 
obviously  has  failed.  Compulsory  arbitration 
Is  the  next  logical  step.  This  should  be  given 
top  priority  for  it  Is  in  the  public's  Interest, 
the  interest  of  the  larger  majority. 


RESOLUTION  TO  CONSTRUCT  HOS- 
PITAL AT  MOUNTAIN  VILLAGE, 
ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  Alaska  to- 
day is  the  inadequate  medical  and  health 
care  available  to  the  residents  of  the 
State.  In  many  villages,  there  are  neither 
hospitals  nor  trained  personnel  to  ad- 
minister to  the  health  needs  of  the  vil- 
lagers. In  Mountain  Village,  Alaska,  the 
situation  is  particularly  critical. 

When  a  villager  in  Mountain  Village. 
Alaska,  requires  hospital  attention,  he 
is  flown  to  Bethel  for  this  medical  care. 
Many  times,  bad  weather  prohibits 
fll.shts  between  these  two  places  and 
radio  communication  is  very  unreliable. 
This  situation,  needless  to  say.  endan- 
gers the  life  and  health  of  the  people  of 
Mountain  Village  as  well  as  villages  in 
similar  situations  throughout  Alaska. 
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For  this  reason,  the  Alaska  State  Leg- 
islature has  asked  the  Alaska  Native 
Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  construct  and  operate  a  hos- 
pital at  Mountain  Village.  The  medlcsil 
crisis  in  Alaska  demands  that  we  direct 
more  attention  to  the  health  needs  of 
our  people.  I  heartily  concur  with  the 
legislature's  request  and  I  include  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  for  inclusion  into  the 
Record : 

House    Joint    RESOLtrriON    No.    71,    Alaska 
State  LECiSLATtJBE 

Relating  to  the  construction  and  operation 

of  a  hospital  at  Mountain  Village,  Alaska 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  people  In  the  area  of  Moun- 
tain Village  have  no  hospital  and  are  re- 
quired to  fiy  to  Bethel  for  medical  care; 

Whereas  bad  weather  often  prohibits  filghts 
between  these  places;  and 

Whereas  radio  communication  Is  very  un- 
reliable; and 

Whereas  this  situation  endangers  the  life 
and  health  of  the  people  of  Mountain  Village, 
Yukon  Delta  and  the  whole  coastal  area 
within  that  terrain: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Native 
Health  Service  oT  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  is  requested  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate a  hospital  at  Mountain  Village,  Alaska. 


KANSAS  BEEF  MONTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month  of 
May  has  been  oflacially  proclaimed  by 
Kansas  Gov.  Robert  Docking  as  "Kansas 
Beef  Month."  In  light  of  this  special  ob- 
servance, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  the 
importfince  of  the  beef  industry  to  my 
State  and  the  Nation. 

Kansas  ranks  third  among  the  50 
States  in  total  number  of  cattle  and 
calves,  with  6,618,000  head  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year.  Even  more  signifi- 
cantly, this  figure  represents  a  10-per- 
cent increase  over  the  previous  year — the 
largest  increase  of  any  State  in  the 
Nation. 

The  beef  business,  cattle  production 
and  feeding,  is  the  No.  1  industry  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  in  terms  of  dollar  sales. 
The  No.  2  industry  is  meatpacking,  a 
business  which  is  closely  aligned  to  the 
overall  beef  industry. 

In  1965.  the  latest  year  for  which  com- 
prehensive figures  are  available,  cattle 
production  and  feeding  accounted  for 
S597  million  in  sales.  Meatpacking  ac- 
counted for  $591  million.  In  1969.  based 
on  unofficial  records,  the  cattle  industry 
became  Kansas'  first  billion  dollar  busi- 
ness. With  the  multiplier  effect,  the  cattle 
industry  generates  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  Kansas  economy  each  year. 

Beef  cattle  are  the  No.  1  source  of  in- 
come on  Kansas  farms,  having  surpassed 
wheat  several  years  ago. 

Total  red  meat  production  on  Kansas 
farm.s  in  1970,  including  lamb  and  swine 
as  well  as  beef,  was  1.6  billion  pounds. 
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This  represents  a  23-percent  increase 
from  1969. 

These  figures  tell  a  clear  story — that 
the  beef  industry  is,  more  than  ever,  vi- 
tally important  to  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Dollars  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  how- 
ever. The  average  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  beef  in  the  United  States  is  now 
113  pounds  per  year.  Americans  con- 
sume far  more  beef  than  any  other  meat 
product. 

Kansans  have  taken  the  lead  through 
the  years  to  insure  a  smoothly  function- 
ing beef  industry  to  meet  the  heavy  de- 
mands of  the  American  public. 

In  1919,  at  its  State  convention  in 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  the  Kansas  Livestock 
Association  founded  the  National  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Board.  This  organiza- 
tion has  become  the  promotion,  research, 
and  education  arm  of  the  cattle  industry, 
seeking  to  provide  a  better  product  for 
the  consumer.  It  is  financed  solely  by  pro- 
ducers and  feeders. 

Another  national  honor  recently  came 
to  Kansas  when  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  man- 
ager of  the  Pratt  Feedlot  in  Pratt,  Kans., 
was  named  National  Commercial  Feeder 
of  the  Year  for  1971.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  greatly  expanded  cattle 
feedlot  industry  in  Kansas,  where  the 
numbers  of  cattle  on  feedlots  has  in- 
creased 168  percent  in  the  last  5  years. 

The  cattle  industry  has  faced  some  dif- 
ficult economic  conditions  in  past  years, 
but  it  has  solved  many  of  its  problems 
without  having  to  resort  to  Federal  price 
support  programs.  It  has  concentrated  on 
more  eflBcient  production  and  marketing 
procedures.  The  cattle  facts  program,  for 
example,  provides  producers  and  feeders 
with  better  market  intelligence. 

On  a  national  basis,  the  production 
and  feeding  of  beef  cattle  represents  20 
percent  of  all  agricultural  income.  In 
Kansas,  the  beef  industry  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  economy.  Beef  products 
are  important  weapons  in  the  fight  for  a 
nutritionally  rich  diet  for  all  Americans. 

I  congratulate  members  of  the  Kansas 
beef  industry  and  the  Kansas  Livestock 
Association  for  their  hard  work  and  ac- 
complishments through  the  years,  and  I 
offer  my  support  to  them  in  the  future. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  METHODS  OF 
PAYMENT  FOR  NATIONAL  FOREST 
TIMBER 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  nearly  4  years  Members  of 
Congress  and  representatives  of  the 
forest  service  and  the  forest  products 
industry  have  been  discussing  payment 
practices  in  the  sales  of  national  forest 
timber.  As  a  participant  in  those  discus- 
sions and  the  Representative  of  a  district 
in  which  several  billion  board  feet  of 
national  forest  timber  were  sold  during 
this  period.  I  have  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  issue.  It  is  my  belief 
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that  legislation  should  be  considered  to 
establish  policy  in  this  matter:  The  fol- 
lowing bill  is  offered  for  that  purpose: 
H.R    8738 

A  bill  to  establish  methods  of  payment  for 
National  Forest  timber,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  pay- 
ment for  National  Forest  tlmt)er  shall  be 
made  before  removal  unless  the  purchaser 
provides  an  acceptable  surety  bond  guaran- 
teeing payment  within  thirty  days  of  re- 
moval In  lieu  of  a  surety  bond,  a  purchaser 
may  deposit  negotiable  securities  of  the 
United  States  accompanied  by  power  of  at- 
torney and  agreement  authorizing  sale  of 
such  securities  if  payment  is  not  made  as 
above  provided 

If  purchaser  stores  legs  off  the  sale  area 
before  scaling  and  has  provided  an  accept- 
able payment  guarantee,  payment  must  be 
made  within  thirty  days  of  such  storage 
unless  the  purchaser  executes  an  instrument 
consenting  to  seizure  and  sale  of  such  stored 
logs  by  the  United  States  with  guarantee  of 
free  access  to  the  United  States  or  its  assigns 
to  permit  effective  possession  and  removal 
of  such  logs  from  the  storage  site  In  event 
of  failure  of  sureties  to  meet  payment  de- 
mands within  thirty  days  after  notification 
of  default  in  payment  by  purchaser.  Such 
Instrument  consenting  to  seizure  and  sale 
Shan  provide  that  such  action  shall  be  stayed 
If  there  is  a  bonaflde  dlsput*  over  the  volume 
or  value  of  the  timber  involved  and  the  tim- 
ber purchaser  is  pursuing  administrative  or 
Judicial  means  to  resolve  the  dispute.  Pay- 
ment for  all  logs  which  are  in  storage  off 
the  sale  area  on  December  31.  must  be  made 
by  not  later  than  June  30  of  the  following 
year 

The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  con- 
tinue the  Forest  Service's  present  prac- 
tice of  accepting  negotiable  securities  of 
the  United  States  or  surety  bonds  as 
guarantees  of  payment  for  logs  stored 
prior  to  the  measurement  used  to  deter- 
mine the  volume  subject  to  payment. 
This  practice  has  been  in  use  for  a  dozen 
years  without  one  instance  of  govern- 
ment loss  due  to  failure  to  pay  for  stored 
logs.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  nation- 
al forest  timber  sold  in  California  cur- 
rently involves  this  practice.  It  should 
be  continued  for  these  reasons: 

First.  Its  history  of  successful  use. 

Second.  Because  of  the  seasonal  na- 
ture of  logging  activities  in  most  of  Cali- 
fornia, logs  must  be  stored  to  provide 
full-year  mill  production  and  related  em- 
ployment. 

Third.  The  most  accurate  log  "scaling" 
(measurement'  is  possible  in  the  mill 
after  multi-segment  logs  are  cut  to 
standard  lengths,  because  such  cutting 
reveals  the  extent  of  defects  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  logs  and  this  information  is 
needed  to  obtain  the  net  volume. 

Fourth.  The  Forest  Service's  timber 
appraisal  premise  assumes  year-around 
processing  of  logs  and  does  not  treat  in- 
terest charges  as  a  cost  of  operation.  The 
Forest  Service  data,  basic  to  appraisals, 
comes  from  studies  which  have  individ- 
ual-log-segment scaling  as  an  integral 
practice.  Increase  costs,  due  to  delay  of 
trucks  for  scaling,  are  not  recognized  in 
Forest  Service  timber  appraisals,  at  least 
in  California. 

Fifth.  A  change  from  the  present  prac- 
tice would  require  the  replacement  of 
payment  guarantees  with  borrowed  capi- 
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tal  to  cover  the  value  of  stored  logs. 
Such  capital  would  be  difficult  for  some 
long-term  operators  to  obtain  and  would 
unnecessarily  increase  costs  without  rec- 
ognition in  Forest  Service  appraisals. 
Some  operators  may  have  to  reduce  the 
length  of  their  work  year  because  of  the 
inability  to  raise  cash  for  logs  stored  for 
year-aroimd  operation. 

Sixth.  Through  the  competitive  bid- 
ding procedure  used  in  Forest  Service 
timber  sales,  the  government  receives 
more  than  the  appraised  value  for  tim- 
ber in  most  sales.  The  modification  of 
the  use  of  payment  guarantees  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  extent  of  overbidding. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
method  of  guaranteeing  payment  for  na- 
tional forest  timber  has  been  working 
well.  A  change  is  not  warranted  until 
substitute  measures  are  available  which 
give  equal  assurance  of  payment  and  fair 
treatment  to  timber  purchasers.  This  bill 
will  authorize  continuance  of  present 
practice  and  assurance  that  the  govern- 
ment could  recover  stored  logs  in  the 
unlikely  circimistances  that  payment 
was  not  made.  There  never  has  been 
need  for  such  action. 
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WILDERNESS  ACT  SLOWDOWN 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  mov- 
ing much  too  slowly  to  implement  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  adding 
to  areas  to  be  classified  as  wilderness,  as 
provided  in  that  law. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  inclu- 
sion of  additional  wilderness  areas. 

Our  colleague,  John  Saylor,  and  other 
Members  have  introduced  legislation 
providing,  as  I  imderstand  it,  interim 
and  de  facto  wilderness  classifications  in 
order  to  protect  major  areas  of  our  na- 
tional forests  until  their  status  is  finally 
determined. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  and  the  appro- 
priate committees,  to  give  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  these  legislative 
and  executive  proposals,  so  that  our  ir- 
replaceable and  dwindling  wilderness 
areas  may  be  preserved  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  include  a  copy  of  a  recent  and  worth- 
while editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
on  this  important  subject: 

Forever    Slow 

In  an  increasingly  crowded  and  polluted 
nation,  it  is  imperative  to  set  aside  lands 
which  are  still  virtually  untouched  by  man 
Such  lands  are  essential  to  preserve  an  eco- 
logical balance  for  nature  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  solitude  for  human  beings 
Recognizing  this  need.  Congress  in  1964 
passed  the  Wilderness  Act  which  established 
procedures  by  which  lands  could  be  declared 
■Forever  Wild." 

Approximately  nine  million  acres  were  de- 
fined as  wilderness  in  the  original  law.  In 
the  more  than  six  years  since  its  enactment, 
only  another  million  acres  have  been  added 
Review  of  possible  wilderness  lands  has  pro- 
ceeded with  discreditable  slowness. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  President 
Is  required   to  submit  an  annual  report   to 


Congress  on  the  wilderness  program  with 
his  recommendations  for  the  Inclusion  of 
additional  areas.  This  week  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
posed adding  fourteen  areas.  He  also  resub- 
mitted proposals  on  which  Congress  failed  to 
act  last  year. 

Despite  the  fanfare  of  a  White  House 
presentation  to  launch  this  message,  the 
President's  recommendations  are  relatively 
modest.  Six  of  the  fourteen  new  proposals 
are  for  areas  of  less  than  5.000  acres  each. 
The  old  and  new  recommendations  total  only 
three  million  acres. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton  cites  sev- 
eral sources  of  opposition  to  the  designation 
of  wilderness  areas  including  local  govern- 
ments fearful  of  losing  part  of  their  tax  base, 
hunters  who  are  barred  from  such  areas,  and 
mining  and  timber  companies.  This  list 
omits  perhaps  the  most  powerful  op- 
ponents—the higher-level  Federal  bureau- 
crats. Once  a  stretch  of  land  Is  classified  as 
wilderness,  these  officials  lose  their  adminis- 
trative power  to  decide  its  fate 

Acknowledging  that  the  evaluation  process 
is  seriously  behind  schedule.  Secretary  Mor- 
ton declares  that  he  has  Presidential  backing 
for  a  speed-up.  It  past  performance  is  any 
guide,  the  wilderness  program  will  need  all 
the  White  House  support  it  can  get.  Indeed, 
President  Nixon  is  likely  to  find  that  addi- 
tional executive  action  Is  necessary  if  his 
Administration  Is  to  lead  the  way  toward 
the  comprehensive  wilderness  system  en- 
Wsaged  In  the  1964  law. 

Meanwhile,  Representative  John  Saylor  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  classify  several  major  areas 
In  the  national  forests  as  defacto  wilderness 
to  protect  them  from  logging  and  develop- 
ment until  the  Forest  Service  reaches  a  judg- 
ment on  their  status.  Significantly,  President 
Nixon's  fourteen  proposed  wilderness  areas 
are  In  national  parks,  monuments  and  wild- 
life refuges  but  none  Is  in  a  national  forest. 
Yet  the  forests  contain  some  of  the  purest 
and  most  beautiful  wilderness  and  are  sub- 
jected to  probably  the  greatest  economic 
pressure.  If  they  are  not  to  fall  victim  to  log- 
ging, road-building  and  other  development 
while  bureaucratic  torpor  prevails.  Congress 
must  give  them  Interim  protection  by  passing 
the  Saylor  bill.  In  fact,  the  economic  pres- 
sures on  all  the  public  lands  are  so  powerful 
that  other  initiatives  are  needed  from  the 
President  as  well  as  Congr-^ss  to  save  the 
vanishing  wilderness. 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS— THEIR 
WORTHWHILE  ENDEAVORS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
many  fine  organizations  in  New  York 
State  which  concern  themselves  with 
projects  deserving  of  public  recognition. 
Among  these  is  Knights  of  Columbus, 
which  is  presently  committed  to  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse,  a  problem  which  is 
endangering  ccmmunities  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  nar- 
cotics addiction  control  commission, 
Knights  of  Columbus  is  sponsoring  an 
educational  program  called  SPAN, 
aimed  at  heightening  the  awareness  of 
both  parents  and  students  to  this  menace. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  recognizing  the 
tremendous  value  of  this  c.  mmitment, 
paid  tribute  to  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
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proclaiming  the  month  of  May  1971,  as 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Month  in  New 
York  State.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  his 
proclamation  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Proclamation 

The  abuse  of  drugs  today  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the  very  fiber  of  American  character 
and,  along  with  It,  the  American  future. 

While  people  of  all  ages  are  affected  by 
this  menace,  drug  abuse  among  the  young  is 
especially  tragic. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  complex  problem  which 
requires  vigorous  action  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  alike.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  coming  to  grips  with 
this  problem  through  programs  of  preven- 
tion, law  enforcement,  and  addict  treatment. 

Many  citizen  groups  are  also  deeply  com- 
mitted to  help. 

Among  the.se  is  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
which  Is  cooperating  with  the  State  Nar- 
cotics Addiction  Control  Commission  In  spon- 
soring an  education  program  called  "SPAN," 
or  Students  and  Parents  Against  Narcotics, 
The  Knights  of  Columbus  hopes  to  bring  this 
program  to  communities  throughout  our 
state  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  other  fraternal 
and  civic  organizations  lii  the  promotion  of 
this  most  worthwhile  program. 

It  is  fitting  that  recognition  be  given  to 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  to  all  other 
public-spirited  citizens  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  against  drug  abuse. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  month  of  May.  1971,  as  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Month  in  New  York  State. 


TELL  IT  AS  IT  IS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20, 
1971,  Congressman  Koch  extended  his 
remarks  to  again  call  attention  to  a  pro- 
posed bill  I  H.R.  854  >  which  he  also  has 
introduced  under  about  10  other  num- 
bers in  this  Congress.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  fears  the  Government 
is  building  a  mountain  of  dosiers  filled 
with  erroneous,  misleading,  and  false  in- 
formation, and  he  suggests  every  person 
mentioned  in  Government  files  should 
have  a  chance  to  review  the  records  and 
make  corrections  he  feels  necessary. 

After  reading  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments I  began  to  realize  what  he  might 
mean  when  he  refers  to  erroneous  in- 
formation being  made  a  matter  of  record. 
Our  colleague  stated,  in  placing  an  article 
from  New  York  Times  of  May  19,  1971,  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  that  "It  re- 
ports the  alleged  use  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  by  the  FBI  as  informers." 
The  article  he  placed  in  the  Record  does 
no  such  thing,  but  this  is  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading statements  about  the  FBI  we  are 
hearing  all  too  often  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Apparently,  neither  the  Congressman 
nor  the  New  York  Times  is  troubled  by 
any  moral  issue  in  using  or  publicizing 
documents  stolen  from  the  FBI.  And  if 
that  were  not  bad  enough,  each  distorts 
the  contents  to  suit  his  own  purpose. 
I  doubt  if  our  colleague  would  knowingly 
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ride  in  a  stolen  automobile,  but  he  is  ap- 
parently willing,  for  the  sake  of  pub- 
licizing his  proposed  legislation,  to  use 
any  vehicle,  even  the  pages  of  documents 
obtained  through  burglary  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment space. 

But  most  significant  is  the  fact  that 
our  colleague  has  done  exactly  what  he 
claims  so  many  others  are  doing.  He  has 
set  forth  and  made  a  matter  of  perma- 
nent record  a  completely  erroneous 
statement. 

As  I  said,  the  New  York  Times  article 
does  not  state  the  FBI  is  using  Boy 
Scouts  as  informers.  It  reports  in  some 
detail  the  fact  that  a  stolen  FBI  docu- 
ment had  commented  favorably  about  a 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  program — not  an  FBI 
program — to  enlist  Boy  Scouts  to  report 
to  the  proper  authorities  matters  which 
might  help  reduce  the  crime  problem  or 
which  might  affect  public  safety.  The 
article  indicates  that  at  a  1969  Scout 
rally  the  Boy  Scouts  received  a  pam- 
phlet suggesting  60  signs  of  trouble  that 
they  should  report.  These  included  such 
things  as  faulty  trafiQc  signs,  blown-out 
street  lights,  fires,  youngsters  playing 
with  matches,  trees  blown  down,  flooded 
viaducts,  suspicious  strangers  in  neigh- 
bors' homes  and  suspicious  stranger  loi- 
tering about  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  sort 
of  information  any  citizen  should  report 
to  the  police.  If  we  have  reached  the 
stage  that  telling  the  proper  authorities 
of  such  matters  makes  one  an  informant 
then  I  suggest  our  Nation  is  indeed  in 
serious  trouble.  To  report  such  informa- 
tion is  purely  and  simply  a  matter  of 
good  citizenship  and,  after  all.  teaching 
citizenship  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Scouting  program. 

In  spite  of  much  that  has  been  said,  in 
our  free  and  open  society  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  can  do  an  effective  job 
only  with  citizen  cooperation.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  police  to  be  everywhere 
and  know  personally  of  every  law  viola- 
tion. As  a  former  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  I  know  that  in  this 
country  we  are  most  fortunate  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are  law- 
abiding  people  who  respect  law  enforce- 
ment and  call  upon  them  for  assistance 
or  to  report  dangerous  situations  when 
the  facts  require  it.  This  surely  does  not 
make  the  average  citizen  an  informer 
and  the  implication  in  the  statement 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  grossly  unfair  to  the  FBI,  to  the 
police,  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  to  every- 
one who  believes  in  fulfilling  what  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  very  basic  and  fun- 
damental civic  responsibility. 

Indeed,  numerous  organizations,  both 
within  and  outside  of  our  Government, 
have  recognized  and  urged  citizen  co- 
operation and  involvement  in  the  law  en- 
forcement process.  It  would  seem  that 
this  involvement,  whether  by  adults  or 
by  young  people  of  Boy  Scout  age,  is 
both  desirable  and  to  be  encouraged 
rather  than  ridiculed.  As  an  example  of 
what  other  organizations  have  done,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  canons  of  American  citizenship 
adopted  and  disseminated  widely  by  the 
American  Bar  Association: 
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Canons  of  American  Citizenship 
Every   American   citizen  should   recognize 
the  duty  to: 

1.  Uphold  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  states  and  communities. 

2.  Defend  our  country  from  invasion  and 
our  government  from  overthrow  by  force,  vio- 
lence, or  subversion. 

3.  Encourage  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
Insist  upon  solutions  of  differences  and  griev- 
ances by  processes  of  law  and  never  by  resort 
to  violence  or  other  unlawful  means. 

4.  Support  those  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  our  laws;  volun- 
tarily act  as  a  witness  and  serve  as  a  Juror. 

5.  Harbor  no  prejudice  against  anyone  be- 
cause of  race,  religion  or  national  origin. 

6.  Maintain  pride  In  family,  heritage  and 
church  as  well  as  in  community,  state  and 
nation. 

7.  Keep  Informed  on  Issues  and  candidates, 
and  vote  In  every  election. 

8.  Respect  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
others. 

9.  Participate  in  religious,  charitable,  civic, 
educational  or  other  activities  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

10.  Acknowledge  that  "responsibilities'  are 
as  Important  as  "rights'  In  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  justice. 


OUTSTANDING  ROTC  PROGRAM  AT 
TEXAS  TECH  UNIVERSITY.  LUB- 
BOCK, TEX. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  given  solid  support  through  the  years 
to  the  Reserve  OflBcer  Training  Corps 
programs  in  the  colleges  of  the  country, 
I  am  especially  proud  of  Texas  Tech 
University  in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  my  home- 
town, for  the  outstanding  job  it  is  doing 
to  maintain  a  strong  ROTC  program  on 
its  campus. 

I  would  like  to  take  special  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  820th  Air  Force  ROTC 
detachment  at  Tech  was  selected  to  re- 
ceive the  Outstanding  Unit  Award  for 
exceptionally  meritorious  service.  Out  of 
170  Air  Force  ROTC  imits  in  the  Na- 
tion, Tech's  program  was  one  of  only  five 
selected  to  receive  the  outstanding  unit 
awards  this  year. 

The  following  citation  accompanied 
the  presentation  of  the  Air  Force  Out- 
standing Unit  Award  to  Texas  Tech's 
ROTC  Detachment  820 : 

Citation  to  Accompany  the  Award  of  the 
Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  to  Air 
Force  ROTC  Detachment  820,  Texas  Tech 
University 

Air  Force  ROTC  Detachment  820  distin- 
guished Itself  by  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  of  University,  regional  national  and 
International  significance  during  the  period 
30  September  1968  to  30  September  1970. 
Throughout  this  period  Air  Force  ROTC 
Detachment  820  managed  all  available  re- 
sources and  accomplished  outstanding  pur- 
suits of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  mission — to 
select,  motivate,  educate  and  commission 
career  oriented  Second  Lieutenants  In  re- 
sponse to  Air  Force  requirements.  Success  of 
these  enthusiastic  and  untiring  efforts  was 
achieved  through  a  comprehensive  Univer- 
sity, community,  national  and  international 
relations  program,  expanded  and  p>ersonaI- 
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Ized  recruiting  and  retention  program,  an 
Integrated  education  and  Corps  Training 
plan,  extremely  ambitious  extracurricular 
and  motivational  activities,  and  a  vastly  Im- 
proved academic  stature  and  faculty  Integra- 
tion within  Texas  Tech  University.  This 
combination  produced  Second  Lieutenants 
of  the  highest  quality  with  versatile  back- 
grounds and  strong  dedication  toward  an  Air 
Force  Career.  The  outstanding  initiative, 
resourcefulness  and  distinctive  accomplish- 
ments of  Air  Force  ROTC  Detachment  820 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  detachment.  Air 
University  and  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


MEETING  OF  BOARD  OP  VISITORS 
TO  THE  U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
1971 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  was 
held  at  the  Academy.  April  30  and  May 
1.  1971.  The  Board  is  generally  briefed 
by  the  Superintendent  as  the  first  order 
of  business.  I  include  the  presentation 
made  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  Knowlton 
Superintendent  of  the  Academy: 

Superintendent's  Remarks.  Board  op 
Visitors  Briefing 

During  the  next  day  and  a  half,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  focus  in  on  the  current  opera- 
tions of  the  Military  Academy,  stressing 
those  items  which  are  of  most  concern  to  us 
and  to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

I  am  sure  that  you  noticed  while  looking 
over  the  itinerary  that  you  will  receive  a 
number  of  other  briefings  todav.  Therefore,  I 
shall  cover  only  the  highlights  of  our  pro- 
grams, the  details  of  which  you  will  receive 
at  subsequent  briefings. 

I  think  It  Important  that  you  keep  in 
mind  the  mission  of  the  Military  Academy 
as  It  will  help  you  in  your  final  assessment 
of  ovir  operation. 

sx-n)E  1 
Simply  stated  our  mission  Is  to  train  and 
educate  cade's  to  become  career  officers.  It 
means  that  we  must  prepare  them  to  become 
second  lieutenants  with  the  knowledge  and 
capacity  to  progress  upwards  through  posi- 
tions of  greater  responsibility. 

SLIDE    2 

Inherent  in  this  mission  are  several  objec- 
tives— the  militrry,  mental,  mor.il.  and  p-hys- 
Ical  development  of  each  cad?t— and  each 
receives  emphasis 

Each  cadet  is  required  to  meet  the  same 
standards  of  conduct,  of  discipline  and  of 
academic  performance.  They  are  required 
to  participate  and  be  proficient  in  basic 
physical  training  and  In  either  Intramural 
athletics  or  the  intercollegiate  program  Last 
but  not  least  each  cadet  accepts  as  his  own. 
the  same  high  standards  of  Integrltv  and 
honf.iry 

With  our  ultimate  goals  In  mind,  let  us 
first  look  at  the  instruction  portion  of  the 
mission. 

In  the  academic  area,  the  past  year  has 
been  largely  one  of  consolidation.  During 
the  decade  of  the  sixties,  we  made  great 
strides  In  our  academic  program,  which  have 
resulted  In  a  more  flexible  curriculum,  a 
growing  faculty,  the  advent  of  a  modest  re- 
search program,  and  several  organizational 
shifts.  The  majority  of  these  shifts  are  near 
completion,  and  thus  this  year  has  afforded 
us  our  first  chance  to  view  the  combined 
effect  of  these  measures  As  we  have  watched 
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them  through  this  year,  their  success  hats 
been  apparent.  I  must  point  out,  however, 
that  even  though  It  has  been  a  year  of  rela- 
tive stability,  it  has  not  been  without  a  con- 
tinuing self-review.  Several  currlcular  stud- 
ies have  been  completed  or  are  underway 
at  this  time,  and  we  have  continued  with 
our  plan  of  gradually  implementing  the  ap- 
proved recommendations  of  the  Faculty  Re- 
view Board. 

That  Board,  appointed  by  the  former  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  .Army,  General  Johnson, 
sought  to  review  our  faculty  composition  and 
structure  with  a  view  toward  recommending 
any  changes  It  felt  necessary  or  desirable.  It 
found  that  we  must  constantly  seek  to  ad- 
here to  the  highest  standards  of  the  educa- 
tional community;  that  some  departures 
from  normal  personnel  administrative  proce- 
dures may  be  desirable  to  meet  those  stand- 
ards: that  the  tenure  component  of  the  fa- 
culty shovild  be  Increased;  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  assure  that  out- 
standing officers  continue  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Academy.  With  regard  to  these  recom- 
mendations— with  which  we  fully  concur — 
we  have  moved  forward  In  a  phased  Imple- 
mentation. The  number  of  our  appointed 
tenure  associate  professors  has  now  risen  to 
thlrtv-three  A  committee  Is  now  meetinc; 
to  select  one.  or  possibly  two,  more  These 
especially  selecred  officers  provide  \is  with 
greater  continuity  as  they  are  assigned  per- 
manently to  the  Academy  until  their  retire- 
ment with  thirty  years  of  servce  When  ap- 
F>olnted,  they  generally  have  had  fifteen 
years  of  service  In  the  line,  in  graduate 
school,  and  as  Instructor.^,  and  so  hruu*  a 
wealth  of  valuable  experience  to  the  faculty 
We  encourage  these  officers  to  remain  abreast 
of  developments  in  the  Armv.  a-id  through 
visits  to  the  field  and  .^rmy  scho->ls  they  have 
continued  to  remain  extremely  aware  cf  cur- 
rent theoretical  and  practical  cha:iee.>;  In 
this  vein,  the  fellowship  program  with  the 
.'^rmy  War  College  for  the  tenure  faculty, 
now  in  Its  firs'  year,  is  provine  eminently 
.successful  In  addition,  our  modest  Faculty 
Research  Program — which  now  Includes 
some  nine  participants — is  proving  to  be 
most  stimulating  t  >  the  cadets  and  to  the  fac- 
ulty, and  beneficial  In  our  relations  with 
other  educational   Instltiitlons. 

In  the  area  of  currlcular  studies,  one  com- 
mittee was  appoin-ed  to  review  the  role  of 
foreign  language  study  .it  the  Military  Acad- 
emy. .After  an  extensive  analysis,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  foreign  langtiape 
c.iurses  as  offered  .it  present  are  both  funda- 
mental to  the  fu'ure  Army  officers'  educa- 
tltonal  requirement-  and  responsible  to  frre- 
^eeable  need?  We  now  permit  qualiffd 
cadets  to  valtdKte  a  foreign  lani=rfaije  Tw.i 
committee  stud.es  are  presently  underway: 
one  is  directed  at  an  analysis  of  the  load 
carried  by  cadets — in  all  aspects  of  'heir  edit- 
ca'ion  and  training  at  the  .\oad?my — and 
will  offer  its  c?nclusion.=  later  this  vear  The 
^ec^nd  committee  is  conductlne  a  study  com- 
plementii  g  the  first  the  sequencui^  of 
academic  courses  In  the  icur  year  program, 
with  the  aim  of  seeking  any  change.';  which 
may  prove  to  be  desirable.  This  report  is  also 
expected  this  simimer 

-As  a  result  cf  a  study  of  the  manaeement 
sc.ence  operations  research  discipline  com- 
plet'-d  last  year,  a  new  elective  field  m  Mpn- 
Rsement  was  created  It  compri.ses  courses 
encompassing  both  the  eng'neerl'^g  and 
sccio-ecTUv-mlc  a-:)proaches  to  thi?  area,  and 
i<  interdiscipl'narv  in  nature  J-ome  5-,  cf 
the  First  and  Second  Classes  have  enrolled 
In  this  field  this  year 

The  Acad'my  :s  njw  In  the  s.'cond  aci- 
demic  year  in  which  cadets  have  been  per- 
mitted to  concentrate  their  eight  elective 
course  choices  In  an  area  cf  their  particular 
interest  or  aptrude.  The  results  of  the  pro- 
gram are  extremely  gratifying  allowing  the 
cadet  an  experience  In  making  course  selec- 
tions, as  well  as  affording  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  gain  some  degree  cf  .specialization  in 
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an  area  of  his  particular  interest.  It  is  a  mod- 
est program,  and  sufllciently  flexible  that  no 
restrictions  are  placed  on  cadet  choice.  We 
have  sought  to  keep  our  curriculum  broadly- 
based,  feeling  that  the  future  Army  officer 
must  have  an  equally  firm  grasp  of  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  humanities  eis  he  must  of 
the  sciences.  Based  on  our  successful  experi- 
ence In  this  program,  thirteen  new  selective 
courses  were  developed  and  approved  for  Im- 
plementation during  the  next  academic  year 
These  cour.ses  will  bring  the  total  number 
of  electives  to  150,  and  thus  further  insure 
that  a  reasonable  breadth  of  course  choices 
will  be  available  for  cadet  selection. 

General  Jannarone  will  cover  all  cf  these 
areas,  and  more,  in  greater  detail  during  his 
talk  with  you. 

In  the  critical  areas  of  leadership  develop- 
ment, military  training,  physical  training 
and  motivation,  the  Department  of  Te^tlcs 
continues  to  review  its  programs  in  light  of 
the  ever  changing  social  environment  from 
which  we  receive  our  cadets.  While  our  values 
remain  consta.nt  and  the  goals  of  these  pro- 
grams are  unchanged,  the  methods  of  achiev- 
ing and  Inculcating  these  values  must  change 
to  remain  effective  and  to  prepare  our 
graduates  properly  to  face  conditions  In  our 
Army  today.  The  new  Fourth  Class  System 
and  the  Yearling  Sponsor  Program  continue 
t.)  spark  progress  In  the  motivational  area; 
and  we  have  confidence  that  revisions  to  the 
Military  Training  Program,  especially  the 
introduction  of  duty-time  airborne  training 
tor  cadets,  will  be  important  additions.  Air- 
borne training  tor  cadets  has  been  conducted 
in  iornier  ye.irs  but  always  on  a  leave-time 
basis.  The  Class  of  '73  lias  been  offered  a 
duty-time  program  this  coming  summer 
and  has  resfx.nded  enthusiastically  More 
than  94  percent  of  the  Class  volunteered  for 
airborne  trauung  Eleven  of  the  non-vol- 
unteers are  .ilready  airborne  qualified,  and 
some  of  the  rest  are  physically  disqualified. 

In  addition  U)  the  Yearling  Sponsor  and 
Duty-Time  .Airborne  Prog.-ams.  the  Recent 
Graduate  Returnee  Program  and  the  Senior 
Officer  Visit  Program  are  specifically  aimed 
at  career  motivation  In  the  Recent  Graduate 
Returnee  program,  young  officers,  who  have 
graduated  in  the  last  2-3  years,  return  to 
discuss  wtlh  cadets  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges facing  the  Junior  leader  in  our  Army 
today;  in  the  Senior  Officer  Visit  program  our 
senior  Generals  discuss  frankly  the  most  con- 
troversial and  sensitive  Issues  facing  our 
Army  and  the  Nation  Prom  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  questions  asked  of  our  recent 
graduates  and  senior  officers,  both  programs 
appear  to  be  successful. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  con- 
temixjrary  problems  within  the  Corps  and  to 
give  the  cadets  a  further  voice  in  the 
formulation  of  major  policy  decisions,  the 
Commandant  has  formed  two  councils  to 
advise  him  m  the  area  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  in  human  relations.  Tlie  .Alcohol 
and  Drug  Dependency  Intervention  Council 
or  ADDIC  and  the  Human  Relations  Council 
are  .idvlsory  txidies  composed  of  both  cadets 
and  officers  designed  to  review  and  recom- 
mend certain  curriculum  Input  in  each  area 
and  to  present  a  forum  where  all  a.-^perts  of 
contemporary  problems  can  be  aired  The 
fact  that  we  ha\e  encountered  no  major 
problems  in  eltlier  of  these  sensitive  areis  Is 
indicative  of  the  success  of  the  councils  to 
date.  You  will  be  briefed  further  f  r.  both 
the^e  areas  bv  the  Commandant. 

The  1971-1972  academic  year  will  see  the 
first  twelve  tactical  officers  who  were  selected 
to  attend  Graduate  School  for  their  masters 
degrees  in  conjunction  with  the  assignment 
as  Company  T.iclical  Officers.  As  a  direct 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  support  at 
all  levels,  we  now  have  a  total  of  24  officer 
spaces  validated  for  graduate  school  for  these 
critical  poslticns.  T.'ie  provision  of  officers 
educated  in  counseling,  psychology  and  the 
man,igement   of   personnel   cannot   help   but 
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benefit  the  cadets,  who  are  Infiuenced  greatly 
by  their  continuous  contact  with  their  Com- 
pany Tactical  Officers. 

I  have  thus  far  touched  on  recent  changes 
In  our  military  training  program  and  some 
of  oiu  attempts  at  Increasing  cadet  motiva- 
tion. I  would  now  like  to  discuss  our  Physi- 
cal Education  facilities.  In  our  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Program  we  seek  to  develop  physical 
skills,  mental  health,  and  efficiency,  and  de- 
sirable character  traits — as  well  sis  to  provide 
Indoctrination  In  recreational  sports  to  in- 
sure a  physically  active  career.  The  proposed 
alterations  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cadet  Athletic  Center  are 
sorely  needed.  The  scope  of  the  athletic  pro- 
gram and  the  number  of  cadets  engaged  In 
this  program  have  Increased  greatly  during 
the  past  few  years,  while  facilities  to  accom- 
modate these  activities  have  not  kept  pace. 
Colonel  Anhart  and  Cadet  McDonald  will 
outline  in  detail  the  breadth  of  our  athletic 
program  during  your  visit  to  the  Comman- 
dant's office.  I  am  sure  their  comments  will 
be  borne  out  by  your  own  observations  of  the 
physical  activity  of  cadets. 

I  want  to  address  you  briefly  on  the  Cadet 
Honor  Code  and  System.  Each  cadet  accepts 
as  his  own  the  Honor  System,  which  embodies 
the  highest  standards  of  honesty  and  Inte- 
grity. As  you  well  know,  this  topic  Is  one  that 
has  received  considerable  adverse  and,  I 
should  add,  distorted  publicity  from  our  news 
media.  The  Honor  System  is  the  wellsprlng 
of  all  that  we  strive  for  at  the  Academy  pnd 
our  cadets  fully  understand  the  Importance 
of  holding  firmly  to  a  system  that  will  never 
be  compromised  or  diluted  In  order  to  ap- 
pease the  whims  of  those  who  do  not — and 
perhaps  will  never — fully  comprehend  its 
meaning  or  purpose.  You  will  be  briefed  in 
greater  detail  on  this  subject  by  Cadet  Pat 
Flnnegan,  Chairman  of  tlie  Cadet  Honor 
Committee,  when  you  visit  with  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets. 

I  would  like  to  digress  from  my  script  for 
a  moment  to  discuss  the  Honor  Code  and  the 
Honor  System,  by  mentioning  a  .■-.peclflc  case. 
My  reason  for  talking  about  this  case  Is  that 
Congressman  Anderson  became  involved  in 
It.  In  a  form  letter  to  many  who  wrote  him, 
he  stated  that  he  Intended  to  ask  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  re-examine  the  Honor  Code  at 
West  Point  which  he  found  archaic.  The  best 
description  of  Mr.  Anderson's  views  were  con- 
tained In  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times.  In 
an  article  about  him  in  the  Magazine  Sec- 
tion. One  word  In  the  article  underlies  the 
difference  between  our  views.  The  article 
said: 

"Anderson  recalled  a  young  man  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  Military  Academy  who  was  ex- 
pelled after  turning  himself  in  for  having 
inadvertently  told  an  upperclassmrn  that  he 
had  shlned  his  shoes  the  previous  evening 
rather  than  several  days  earlier.  The  honor 
code  had  been  %'lolated," 

In  actuality,  the  young  man  lied  deliberate- 
ly in  order  to  avoid  the  minor  punishment 
for  not  shining  his  shoes  and  in  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  act  was  dishonest.  He  was  of- 
fered legal  counsel  and  the  option  of  a  Board 
of  Officers  once  the  Honor  Committee  had 
unanimously  found  him  guilty.  He  refused 
the  lawyer  and  the  Board  of  Officers,  stat- 
ing that  he  wished  to  resign.  His  resignation 
was  accepted.  The  two  key  points  are  that 
the  offense  was  not  inadvertent,  but  delib- 
erate; the  young  man  was  not  expelled,  bu* 
reslgned. 

The  other  night  I  talked  to  the  Second 
Class  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  last  half 
hour  I  leaned  heavily  on  the  subjects  of 
honor.  Integrity  and  morality.  They  are  going 
to  be  next  year's  First  Class,  and  the  response 
was  terrific.  In  the  course  of  that  talk  I  put 
on  a  slide  with  a  quote  from  Newton  D.  Baker 
that  is  half  a  century  old: 

"Men  may  be  Inexact  or  even  untruthful  in 
ordinary  matters  and  suffer  as  a  consequence 
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only  the  dlsesteem  of  their  associates  or  the 
Inconvenience  of  unfavorable  litigation;  bu; 
the  inexact  or  untruthful  soldier  trifles  with 
the  lives  of  fellow  men  and  with  the  honor 
of  his  government.  It  Is  therefore  no  matter 
of  pride  but  rather  a  stern  disciplinary  nec- 
essity that  makes  West  Point  require  of  her 
students  a  character  of  trustworthiness  that 
knows  no  evasions." 

The  quote  may  be  fifty  years  old,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  improve  upon  It.  Here 
Is  a  quote  from  last  month  which  is  a  mod- 
ern version  of  the  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. General  Westmoreland  said : 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  Army  can  sur- 
vive almost  anything  except  a  lack  of  per- 
sonal integrity  among  Its  leaders.  I  have 
made  it  a  personal  goal  of  mine  to  press 
home  to  every  leader  In  the  Army — from 
senior  general  down  to  the  newest  corj)oral — 
the  need  for  absolute  honesty  and  morality 
In  everything  they  do." 

At  the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge 
that  today's  cadets  come  from  a  society  in 
which  many  of  the  Important  terms  are 
believed  to  be  "quaint."  These  words  are 
not  as  often  tised  in  the  home,  in  the  schools, 
and  in  the  church  (if  they  go  to  church). 
For  that  reason,  the  Cadet  Honor  Committee 
hae  a  much  tougher  educational  job  than 
In  our  day.  A  member  of  this  year's  First 
Class  Honor  Committee  said  to  me,  "We  did 
a  good  Job  of  enforcement  this  year,  but  we 
should  have  spent  more  time  on  education." 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  next  year's  Honor 
Committee  has  already  been  working  very 
diligently  under  its  chairman,  who  has  spwnt 
several  hours  with  me  at  his  request.  That 
Committee  intends  to  do  a  better  Job  on 
education.  They  are  now  producing  six  tele- 
vision fllms  for  our  internal  television  sys- 
tem here:  so  that  the  instruction  given  next 
year's  Plebes  will  be  of  uniform  quality 
and  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  as 
to  what  the  Instruction  said. 

In  summary,  the  Cadet  Honor  Committee 
faces  problems  In  education  and  understand- 
ing which  were  unknown  to  us.  The  cadets 
m  general  support  the  Code  very  strong- 
ly. The  attacks  of  the  last  year  have  served 
to  unify  the  Corps  behind  the  Honor  Code, 
rather    than    to    dilute   its    Importance. 

Two  significant  events  relating  to  the  ex- 
pansion program  have  occurred  since  the 
Board  last  met.  First,  a  contract  for  con- 
struction of  the  Cadet  Activities  Center  was 
awarded  on  18  December  1970.  Because  the 
low  bid  received  last  May  exceeded  the  ap- 
propriated funds  by  a  considerable  sum,  an 
additional  •10.7  mlUlon  had  to  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  prior  to  award  of  this  con- 
tract. Construction  began  In  January  and 
is  scheduled  for  completion  In  March  1974. 
Secondly,  the  USMA  Planning  Advisory 
Board  was  established  in  December  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  recommendations  to  De- 
partment of  the  Army  concerning  the  Acad- 
emy's construction  program.  The  general  at- 
titude of  the  Board  has  been  a  deelre  to 
help  USMA  obtain  faclUltes  which  the 
Board  determines  to  be  valid  requirements, 
and  to  reestablish  rapport  between  the 
agencies  responsible  for  West  Point  construc- 
tion and  the  Congress.  The  Board  has  rec- 
ommended hiring  a  prominent  architectural 
Arm  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  West  Point  Master  Plan  and  all  out- 
standing expansion  related  requirements. 
Plans  for  this  study  are  now  being  formu- 
lated. 

Colonel  Broshous,  Director  of  the  Expan- 
sion Planning  and  Control  Office,  will  give 
you  a  detailed  status  report  and  discussion 
of  the  expansion  program  In  his  briefing  this 
afternoon. 

Remaining  In  the  facilities  area  for  a  mo- 
ment— the  Department  of  the  Army  has  been 
most  generous  In  providing  manpower  and 
funds  to  support  the  increasing  operational 
requirements  as  new  facilities  are  completed 
and  we  request  your  support  In  recommend- 
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Ing  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  that 
this  policy  be  continued.  However,  one  area 
that  has  lagged  in  recent  years  is  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  many  of  the  older 
buildings  on  the  post.  A  lack  of  funds  has 
resulted  In  a  backlog  In  this  area  of  essen- 
tial maintenance  appnjachlng  5  million  do- 
lars.  Your  assistance  is  requested  in  assur- 
ing that  funds  are  made  available  on  an 
annual  basis  to  reduce  this  sizeable  mainte- 
nance backlog. 

Concerning  the  Academy's  Admissions 
Programs.  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  upon 
each  of  the  three  recommendations  made  by 
the  Board  of  Visitors  last  year.  The  flrst  was 
"That  the  current  intenslflcatlon  of  the  ad- 
missions effort  be  continued."  We  were  not 
able  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the 
previous  year  because  of  unexpected  losses  In 
the  professional  forces  working  on  our  behalf 
In  admissions.  However,  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial gains  in  the  computer  assisted  ad- 
missions area  and  In  our  publications.  Re- 
sources for  use  next  year  in  the  admissions 
area  will  be  at  the  highest  level  and  we  do 
expect  commensurate  Improvements  in  our 
ability  to  bring  the  name  of  West  Point 
before  the  parents  and  candidates  and  to 
handle  the  increased  level  of  Interest  ex- 
pected next  year. 

The  second  recommendation  of  the  Board 
was  "That  the  Academy  continue  its  efforts 
to  assist  Members  of  Congress  In  quality- 
ranking  applicants  for  admission";  this  has 
been  acted  upon  with  excellent  results.  The 
Interest  generated  by  this  attempt  on  our 
part  to  communicate  useftil  data  to  each 
Congressional  Office  has  also  resulted  In  in- 
creased participation  by  Congressional  staff 
assistants  In  our  Educator  Visit  Program 
which  we  feel  goes  a  long  way  toward  achiev- 
ing the  best  possible  working  relationship 
with  each   Congressional  Office. 

The  third  recommendation  read  "That  the 
Academy  continue  to  work  towards  beneficial 
standardization  of  Congressional  applicant 
procedures."  We  again  have  published  an 
update  of  the  Congressional  Guide  for 
USMA  Admissions  and  will  be  discussing  this 
publication  with  every  Congressional  Office 
during  the  coming  few  weeks.  This  publica- 
tion, as  you  know,  gives  to  the  Congres- 
sional Office  otu-  recommendations  which.  If 
followed,  win  do  much  toward  standardizing 
procedures  throughout  the  country. 

Just  a  brief  word  on  the  admissions  status, 
more  of  which  you  will  get  during  the  ad- 
missions brleflng.  Last  year,  as  perhaps  you 
recall.  West  Point  had  6003  candidates  which 
was  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy.  Although  this  year  our  candidate 
population  Is  down  slightly,  the  total  of  5500 
plus  will  be  the  second  largest  number  of 
candidates  In  our  history.  From  this  number 
of  candidates,  we  have  already  selected  a 
class  of  unusual  strength  and,  for  this, 
much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Congress. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  reevaluatlon  of 
the  present  five-year  service  obligation  for 
our  graduates.  The  Commandant  of  Cadets 
raised  this  subject  before  this  board  last  year 
citing  that  the  five-year  obligation  was  "a 
factor  which  operated  to  reduce  motivation 
towards  completion  of  the  Academy  Pro- 
gram and  as  a  deterrent  to  the  acceptance 
of  an  appointment"  to  the  Academy. 

There  are  many  factors  which  cause  us  to 
recommend  a  reduction  of  this  obligation. 
Return  to  peacetime  environment,  the  antl- 
mllltary  atmosphere  which  prevails  and  the 
changring  image  of  the  Army  are  some  of  the 
most  salient  factors. 

At  this  point  we  are  unable  to  evaluate 
accurately  the  Impact  of  all  of  these  factors 
on  our  admission  program,  cadet  motivation 
efforts  and  officer  retention.  However,  the 
five-year  obligation  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
influencing  factors  and  one  on  which  we  ran 
take  positive  action.  The  others  are  less  tan- 
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glble.  For  example,  the  psychological  Impact 
on  some  cadets  and  Junior  officers  of  the  five 
year  obligation  is  that  it  Is  of  such  duration 
that  It  presents  a  ring  of  unreasonableness 
or  a  feeling  of  Indentured  federal  service 
Actually  none  of  these  factors  have  been 
quantified  by  cold-hard  statistics. 

Another  factor  Is  that  the  nation-wide  de- 
niand  for  quality  students  Is  thinning  the 
ranks  of  qualified  candidates  from  which  we 
can  choose.  The  competition  Is  offering  some 
attractive  Incentives. 

For  example,  the  four-year  ROTC  Scholar- 
ship Program  at  a  college  of  their  choice  pro- 
vides a  healthy  monthly  stipend,  a  free  edu- 
cation and  only  a  four-year  obligation.  Pend- 
ing legislative  proposals.  If  enacted,  will  make 
the  ROTC  Program  even  more  attractive  and 
competitive.  Further,  the  ever  expanding 
state  university  system  and  the  student 
gram-ln-ald  program  which  have  increased 
since  1964  when  the  five  year  obligation  was 
enacted,  provide  opportunities  for  an  excel- 
lent education  with  little  or  no  obligation  or 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 
Hence,  in  this  era  of  change  and  the  increas- 
ing competition  for  high  caliber  young  men 
we  believe  that  we  must  once  again  propose 
a  four-year  service  obligation  to  maintain  our 
competitive  program. 

We  believe  that  one  year  of  obligated  serv- 
ice for  each  year  of  schooling  is  logical  and 
equitable  for  both  the  Individual  and  the 
Army  alike  If  the  Armv  cannot  motivate  a 
youngster  during  his  foiu-  years  at  West 
Point  and  during  the  early  years  of  his  seir- 
ice.  then  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fifth  vear  is 
of  little  value  to  either  the  man  or  theArmy. 
We  would  like  your  support  for  this  change, 
or  your  comments  on  it. 

Last  fall,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee requested  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  make  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
staffing  requirements  of  the  three  service 
academies  We  were  advised  recentlv  that 
the  Committee  had  concluded  that  our  De- 
cember 1970  staffing  level  is  adequate  for  our 
mission  of  instructing  and  training  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  through  expansion.  If  the 
restrictions  on  our  manpower  requirements 
which  these  conclusions  imply  are  accepted 
formally,  the  Academy  will  besorelv  pressed 
to  fulfill  us  vital  roles  as  aa  academic  in- 
stitution, a  military  installation,  an  Army 
community,  and  a  national  historic  land- 
mark. In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  Board  of  the  following  conditions  and 
seek  your  advice  and  assistance. 

The  staffing  data  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  specify  any  future  needs. 
Further,  and  even  more  meaningful,  the  De- 
partment of  the  .A.rmy  on-site  evaluation  of 
our  manpower  requirements  conducted  in 
January  February  of  this  year  recognized  our 
then  current  need  as  being  285  spaces  (55 
officer.  108  EM,  and  122  civilians)  greater 
than  what  appears  to  be  the  OASD  Commit- 
tee recommendation.  It  should  be  noted  that 
even  this  assessment  did  not  provide  for  fur- 
ther expansion  requirements  Acceptance  of 
the  staffing  levels  recommended  by  the  OASD 
Comnuttee  will  lock  in  the  Academy  with 
little  room  to  maneuver  With  incremental 
build-ups  of  the  Corps  strength  still  pending 
and  with  acceptance  of  new  and  expanded 
phvsical  facilities  just  on  the  horizon  the 
Academy  must  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  update  its  manpower  requirements. 

A  precise  staffing  ratio  such  as  the  11 
(Staff  cadet  I  implied  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee cannot  be  applied  at  West  Point  Con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  chances  in  staff- 
ing requirements  which  result  from  the  as- 
sumption of  greater  responsibilltv  for  area 
support  (commissary,  hospital,  etc  i  stem- 
ming from  base  closures  and  an  expanding 
military  community. 

A  summary  sheet  is  available  for  vou  should 
you  desire  it.  This  sheet  illustrates  our  orig- 
inal manpower  requirements  for  the  Expan- 
sion Program,   our  current  strength;  our  re- 
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quirements  as  evaluated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army:  and  what  we  project  as  addi- 
tional needs  through  FY  1973.  I  feel  that  the 
basic  Expansion  Plan  projections  were  well 
conceived;  and  am  proud  that  the  current 
projections  for  FY  1973  Include  fewer  man- 
power resources  than  had  been  anticipated 
at  the  outset  of  our  expansion  effort.  We  are 
satisfied  that  Department  of  the  Army  rec- 
ognized the  validity  of  our  needs,  but  con- 
cerned that  the  OASD  Committee's  recom- 
mended staffing  could  restrict  our  mission 
capability.  Certainly,  the  shortfall  of  76  of- 
ficer. 110  enlisted  and  199  civilian  spaces 
depicted  on  our  summary  sheet  poses  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  the  Academy.  Above  all  we 
must  have  sufficient  Instructors.  The  require- 
ment Is  directly  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  Corps  and  is  based  on  an  accepted  In- 
structor to  cadet  ratio  and  the  demands  of 
the  curriculum. 

If  I  may  disgress  again.  I  might  explain 
our  view  of  the  OSD  studv  If  I  draw  com- 
parisons with  the  other  service  academies, 
the  purpose  is  not  to  denigrate  them,  but  to 
e.xplain  our  problem  comparatlve!v  While 
Annapolis  has  been  at  a  strength  of  4417  for 
some  years,  and  the  Air  Force  Academy  has 
essentially  completed  its  expansicn.  we' have 
not  yet  completed  the  process  Our  require- 
ments are  becoming  greater,  not  lesser  We 
also  have  a  more  favorable  student-teacher 
ratio  in  the  classroom  than  the  other  two 
academies.  For  budgetary  reason?,  both  the 
other  two  major  service  academies  have  ex- 
panded the  number  of  cadets  a.sjipnerl  to 
each  teacher  We  have  no'  In  a  day  when 
many  students  cjmplaln  about  the  imper- 
sonal nature  of  education  in  America,  we 
feel  that  the  close  as.^ociation  between  the 
teacher  and  the  sudent  made  possible  at 
West  Point  has  both  inspirational  and  mo'i- 
vational  value  I  have  taught  in  the  class- 
rooms at  West  Point  and  know  how  well  I 
got  to  know  each  of  my  cadet  students  I  like 
to  think  I  had  an  influence  on  their  develop- 
ment by  virtu-  of  this  close  contact. 

When  Dr  Benson,  the  Deputv  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Education  visited 
West  Point  for  less  than  a  dav.  it  appeared 
as  though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  before 
his  visit  that  our  classes  should  be  larger 
Yet.  at  the  same  time  that  he  told  me  our 
classes  were  too  small,  he  asked  whv  we  were 
more  effective  than  the  other  two  academies 
in  the  retention  of  cadets  I  believe  there  is 
a  very  definite  link  between  the  close  contact 
which  our  small  clases  provide  and  the  re- 
tention rate  of  cadets  at  West  Point  Our 
small  classes  have  been  traditional  since  the 
days  of  Sylvanus  Thayer.  Thev  are  a  ha'l- 
mark  of  West  Point.  We  ask  your  support  .'or 
a  continuation  of  this  important  policy 

The  operation  of  West  Point  as  a  militarv 
installaticn,  educational  institution  and  na- 
tional showplace  is  an  expensive  veniure  We 
realize  this  and  do  our  best  to  exact  the 
greatest  value  from  everv  dollar  spent  The 
Department  of  the  Armv  has  in  turn  pro- 
vided support  for  our  highlv  essential  re- 
source requirements  In  this  regard  and  in 
view  of  the  increasingly  stringent  constric- 
tions beini  imposed  on  funding  programs 
request  this  Board  recommend  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  coninue  to  provide 
f.-r  the  inc-easin^  operational  and  miin'e- 
nance  costs  of  th-  Academy  and  suopori  its 
manpower  requirements 

And  now  I  would  like  tj  de  jart  from  mv 
s:npt  to  menti.n  a  face-  cf  tod.iVs  America 
which  bothers  me  very  much,  and  which  I 
presume  bothers  you.  This  is  the  appearance 
on  nationwide  televisitn.  or  befoie  the  Com- 
mittee of  Coneres-.man  Dellums.  of  gradu- 
ates and  former  cadets  who  traffic  in  the  name 
of  West  Point  and  use  it  to  denigrate  the 
Nation  and  the  Army  There  ere  about  20  of 
these  who  had  connecicn  with  We;t  Pom' 
but  every  service  academy  has  a  similar 
group  Since  we  have  over  20.000  living  grad- 
uate;, this  .small  group  of  less  than  20  makes 
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up  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  I  sup 
pose  we  could  say  that  a  99  9  percent  recorij 
of  success  IS  good,  and  that  we  should  not 
worry  about  the  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
However,  with  the  access  of  modern  tele- 
vision, this  small  group  wields  an  Influence 
in  America  far  beyond  its  numbers 

There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  this 
group.  The  first  are  those  who  attended  West 
Point  very  briefly  and  who  left.  Such  a  man 
Is  Jan  Barry  Crum,  who  has  written  letters 
and  articles  In  the  New  York  Times  and  who 
appeared  on  the  six  hour  TV  spectacular  on 
war  crimes.  He  alleges  to  have  seen  crimes 
and  atrocities  when  he  served  In  Vietnam 
The  fact  is  that  he  served  In  Vietnam  in 
about  1963  as  a  radio  repairman  on  an  air- 
field. This  was  in  the  davs  before  US  troop 
involvement,  before  airfields  came  under  any 
sort  of  attack,  and  when  military  dependents 
lived  with  their  families  in  Vietnam.  While 
he  won  a  Commendation  Medal  for  his  radio 
repair  work,  he  Just  was  not  In  a  position 
or  a  time  frame  to  see  the  sort  of  thing  which 
he  alleges 

His  appearance  at  West  Point  was  very 
brief  He  entered  in  Julv  1964  and  started  his 
resignation  from  West  Point  in  late  Septem- 
ber 19-34.  after  one  month  of  Plebe  academics 
Although  his  letters  to  The  New  York  Times 
say  that  he  left  West  Point  because  of  the 
immorality  of  Vietnam,  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion of  that  view  in  his  resignation.  Instead 
It  stated  that  he  believed  his  career  lav  in 
the  writing  of  creative  fiction  rather  than 
the  military  I  might  suggest  that  perhaps  he 
ha?  already  entered  on  this  career  This  one 
m.-nth  exposure  to  Plebe  academics  is  the 
background  from  which  he  testifies  as  to  the 
cwtcnt  or  lack  thereof  m  the  West  Point 
curriculum 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has  led 
us  to  a  decision  not  to  release  the  factual  in- 
formation on  Cnim  and  others  in  this  first 
group  We  have  few  enough  personal  records 
exempt  fn  m  public  attack  so  that  we  need 
to  preserve  the  protection  of  medical  records 
and  efficiency-report  tvpe  of  files  Hence  de- 
spite the  attractiveness  of  lashing  back  at 
those  like  Crum  who  misrepresent  their 
background,  the  Army  has  decided  that  the 
risks  of  engaging  in  counterattack  outweigh 
the  advantages 

The   second    type   of   man   who   traffics  in 
the   name   of   West   Point   is  exemplified  by 
Louis  Font    During  war.  not  all  voung  men 
who  come  to  West  Point  do  so  from  a  desire 
to  serve    In  any  large  group  there  are  a  few 
who  enter  in  the  hopes  of  an  uninterrupted 
education   and   of  a   war   that    will    be  over 
when   they   graduate    Louis  Font  entered  in 
1964  in   the  same  class  as  J.in  Crum    When 
he  graduated  in  1968.  the  war  was  still  going 
on    He  applied,  as  a  member  of  the  top  five 
percent  of  his  class    for  immediate  graduate 
schooling.    (The  top  five  percent  of  a  given 
class   is   eligible    to    eo   dlrectlv    to   graduate 
school.  We  discourage  this,  considering  that 
a  few  years  of  troop  dutv  make  them  better 
soldiers  and  better  scholars   Four  or  five  still 
go  each  year  i   At  the  end  of  the  first  of  his 
two    years    of    g.'-aduate    school.    Louis    Pont 
contacted    the   ACLU   and    began    organiziog 
his  depart-re  fr.-m  the  Armv  as  a  conscien- 
tious objector    In   Februarv  of   1970  he  filed 
anplication.  a  few  mon'hs  before  graduation 
frrm  his  adva-ced  schooling  at  Harvard    He 
first  claimed  conscientious  objection  to  only 
the   Viernim   War    When   this   was   ruled   as 
Insufficient  grounds,  he  shifted  his  sta-.ce  to 
bein?  against  all  wars    Recentlv.  he  has  be- 
come  even    m^re    irrational    in  "some   of   the 
charges   which   he   has   filed  and  press  con- 
ferences which  he  has  held. 

We  can  do  and  have  done  something  with 
this  kind  of  individual.  Louis  Font's  file  con- 
tained clear  indications  from  his  peers  that 
they  thought  he  would  •ride  the  education 
gravy  train"  and  then  trv  not  to  repav  in 
service  Accordingly,  in  arriving  here  "last 
spring     I   set    up    a   committee — including  a 
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member  of  the  Commandant's  staff — to  In- 
terview all  those  who  wished  to  go  directly 
to  graduate  school.  Each  Is  interrogated  at 
length  on  his  motivation,  and  the  results  of 
the  file  are  known  to  the  board.  Each  is  asked 
if  he  has  any  hesitation  at  all  about  a  normal 
career  In  a  combat  arm  in  the  Army.  Each  Is 
also  told  that  if  such  hesitations  come  to  him 
later,  he  should  withdraw  from  the  educa- 
tion immediately.  The  results  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been  very  good,  and  we  should  not 
have  the  case  of  another  Pont  appearing  at 
graduate  school. 

Within  West  Point  we  have  changed  our 
philosophy  somewhat.  Formerly,  we  did  otir 
best  to  encourage  cadets  who  were  wavering 
to  remain  at  West  Point.  Now,  when  a  young 
man  seems  to  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
military  as  a  career  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  type  of  character  we  desire  In  the 
Army,  we  encourage  his  departure.  Two  or 
three  have  left  this  year  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  a  final  step,  we  have  screened  the  In- 
coming candidates  for  signs  of  disaffection. 
We  may  need  your  supp>ort  in  this.  Recently, 
the  Academic  Board  turned  down  a  young 
man  with  excellent  academic  and  athletic 
qualifications.  However,  the  fiJe  Indicated 
that  he  refused  to  stand  for  the  National 
Anthem.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Academic 
Board  that  we  did  not  need  this  kind  of 
young  man  at  West  Point.  While  we  might 
convert  him  to  a  more  patriotic  staiice,  there 
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are  enough  good  young  men  In  America  who 
are  already  patriotic  that  we  do  not  need  to 
take  this  risk. 

The  third  kind  ol  young  man  trafficking 
In  the  West  Point  name  make  up  a  more 
difficult  category.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
of  them.  They  were  good  cadets  and  started 
off  as  good  officers  In  combat  with  decorations 
for  bravery.  In  each  case  there  seems  to  have 
occurred  some  searing  experience  which  re- 
sulted In  alienation.  Such  a  case  Is  Laugh- 
lln  In  the  Class  of  1965.  He  has  recently  ap- 
peared before  Representative  Dellum  to  de- 
nounce one  or  two  of  his  commanders  In 
Vietnam.  At  West  Point,  we  Just  do  not  have 
the  Information  to  assess  the  reasons  for  this 
sort  of  a  case.  One  hunch  is  that  the  cause  is 
peer  pressure  In  the  intellectual  community. 
In  one  or  two  other  cases  we  have  found  the 
female  of  the  species  more  deadly  than  the 
male,  and  have  found  young  men  who  fell 
under  the  influence  of  young  ladles  of  liberal 
persuasion.  I  am  sure  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Is  analyzing  these  cases. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  should  not 
lose  our  perspective  on  this  small  group. 
They  do  make  up  less  than  one-tenth  of  one 
percent.  However,  the  damage  they  do  is 
extensive.  We  all  hope  that  the  actions  we 
all  hope  that  the  actions  we  are  taking  will 
reduce  this  contingent  to  zero. 

Thank  you  again  for  taking  the  time  to 
come  to  West  Point  for  this  important  mis- 
sion. 
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Officer     Enhsted  men 


Civilian 


Tola 


USMA  plan  for  e«pansion  "Gray  Book"  (developed  to  implement 
Public  Law  88  276  which  increased  Corps  strength  from  2.529 
to4.417)  

Current  DA  authorization  fiscal  year  1971  (as  ol  lune  30. 1971) 

Fiscal  year  1971  requirement  as  recognized  by  O.Army  MPR 
utilization  survey.  February  1971 

USMA  fiscal  year  1972  requirements 

USMA  fiscal  year  1973  requirements 

Full  expansion,  fiscal  year  1973. 

Optimum  USMA  staffing  as  assumed  from  advance  advice  on  OSD 
Drake  commitee  report  on  service  academy  manning  comparisons. 

Shoniall -   -.- 


850 

817 

1.050 
967 

2.892 
2,541 

4,792 
4,325 

882 
15  ... 
6 
883 

1.056 

2 

1,058 

2,662 

74 

3 

2,739 

4,580 
89 
11 

4.680 

807 
76 

948 

110 

2,540 
199 

4,295 
385 

1  Does  not  i  nclude  resources  lot  support  of  Stewart  Field. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  I. 
BLOOM  DELIVERED  TO  THE  38TH 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
SOtTTHEASTERN  ELECTRIC  EX- 
CHANGE 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  timely  re- 
marks delivered  to  the  38th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Southeastern  Electric  Ex- 
change meeting  on  March  31,  1971.  by 
the  Honorable  George  I.  Bloom,  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility 
Commission  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Bloom,  a  long-time  friend,  is  an 
outstanding  public  servant  in  a  position 
of  authority  and  responsibility.  In  addi- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  his  remarks,  he  is 
an  American  deeply  concerned  about  the 
protection  of  our  environment.  His  sug- 
gesticns  regarding  more  unified,  in-depth 
environmental  studies  prior  to  construc- 
tion of  new  power  facilities  are  sincere 
and  poignant. 


He  is  optimistic  about  the  progress  of 
technology  in  his  field,  but  his  comments 
are  aptly  laced  with  caution  in  regard  to 
the  unrestricted  use  of  resources. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  find  Mr.  Bloom's  address  of  consid- 
erable interest  and  outstanding  merit: 
Statement  by  Hon.  George  I.  Bloom 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Exchange, 
and  guests,  as  we  meet  here  today,  in  beau- 
tiful Boca  Raton.  In  this  peaceful  setting, 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  concerned  and 
mindful  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  living  in  a 
troubled  United  States,  in  a  troubled  world. 
We  are  living  in  a  country  that  hardly  re- 
sembles the  one  that  our  forefathers  be- 
queathed to  us. 

America !  It  was  once  fired  by  hope,  but  now 
so  many  are  permeated  with  despair.  It  was 
once  guided  by  confidence,  but  now  so  many 
are  filled  with  doubt. 

And,  indeed,  the  people  are  increasingly 
questioning  the  government's  compassion; 
its  concern  and  ability  to  cope  with  our  na- 
tional and  local  problems — to  carry  out  the 
great  mission,  that  we  have  felt  that  Amer- 
ica was  destined  to  achieve.  I  do  not  have 
to  enumerate  all  of  the  symptoms  and  syn- 
dromes— Indicating  a  loss  of  patriotism  and 
lov°  of  country;  a  loss  of  faith  in  our  re- 
ligious principles;  a  loss  of  faith  in  the 
church;  a  deterioration  in  the  moral  fabric 
of  the  people — not  only  In  our  country,  but 
throughout  the  world. 

While  all  of  us  have  these  complex   con- 
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cerns  to  face,  those  of  you  In  the  electric 
utUlty  business,  rendering  great  service  to 
the  people  of  America,  have  your  own  very 
special  and  specific  problems. 

We,  as  regulators,  also  have  our  problems. 
And,  some  of  the  difficulties  you  are  experi- 
encing, run  parallel  with  the  problems  of  the 
regulators.  So,  the  regulators  and  the  elec- 
tric utility  Interests  have  some  common  con- 
cerns, and  I  am  siu-e  we  will  continue  to 
worli  together,  to  find  a  solution  to  these 
problems  In  the  public  interest.  When  your 
program  chairman,  Mr.  Harris,  Invited  mo 
to  appear  before  you  today,  he  suggested  that 
I  deal  with  this  question;  "In  the  light  of 
clamor  for  more  government  voice  in  energy 
policy,  where  should  such  new  powers  reside, 
and  how  far  should  they  reach?" 

At  the  outset,  I  express  the  conviction, 
that  the  extent  to  which  government  has  a 
voice  in  energy  policy,  should  not  be  deter- 
mined upon  the  basis  of  clamor  for  it. 

Clamor — the  amount  of  noise  generated 
for  a  proposal — is  hardly  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  propKJsal's  wisdom.  In  fact,  clamor  Is 
a  capricious  and  inconsistent  thing,  for  ex- 
ample, ever  since  the  Con  Edison  blackout 
of  1965,  there  has  been  much  clamor  for  In- 
surance against  a  recurrence;  and  there  has 
been  Just  as  much  clamor  against  the  con- 
struction of  the  generating  stations  needed 
to  provide  that  Insurance. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  our  time, 
is  that  In  many  Instances  government  pays 
too  much  attention  to  the  clamor,  and  be- 
comes addicted  to  what  I  shall  call  the  quote 
"Instant  cure"  unquote.  The  instant  cure 
approach  sees  only  the  Immediate  problem, 
and  acts  to  solve  it.  without  recognizing 
that  the  solution  Immediately  or  eventually, 
creates  other  problems  of  equal  or  even 
greater  magnitude. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  the  Instant  cure 
approach  Is  being  applied  today,  and  which 
particularly  concerns  the  electric  Industry, 
Is  environmental  control. 

Pollution  of  the  environment — the  crea- 
tion of  waste  materials  that  cannot  he  re- 
cycled into  something  useful — has  been  with 
us  always,  and  Is  an  unavoidable  incident 
of  human  existence. 

But  within  the  last  five  years  or  so,  the 
term  "environmental  pollution"  has  become 
a  cause  celebre.  and  millions  of  words  have 
been  spoken  and  written  about  It;  political 
careers  are  being  built  upon  it;  and  In- 
numerable bills  against  It.  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  our  Federal  and  State  legislatures. 
Prom  the  noise  being  made  about  it.  one 
would  think  that  environmental  pollution 
is  a  brand  new  threat,  in  the  same  way  that 
sputnik  loomed  suddenly  and  without  prior 
warning  upon  our  horizon. 

The  nature  of  the  noise  being  made  over 
environmental  pollution.  Is  a  demand  for 
instant  cure.  If  an  automobile  cannot  be 
operated  without  creating  exhaust  gases,  stop 
making  automobiles.  If  electric  energy  can- 
not be  generated  without  fossil  fuel,  without 
throwing  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  atmos- 
phere, then  stop  the  use  of  fossil  fuel.  But 
under  present  day  technology,  that  is  pos- 
sible only  by  the  use  of  atomic  reactors,  and 
they  in  turn  produce  radioactive  waste  mate- 
rials, that  must  be  disposed  of  In  some 
fashion.  Very  well,  stop  the  use  of  such 
reactors.  In  my  own  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  Is  a  legislative  proposal  that  would 
place  a  five-year  moratorium  on  construction 
of  atomic  reactors. 

The  instant  cure  approach  to  environmen- 
tal pollution,  is  so  popular  today,  that  if  any- 
one dares  to  suggest  a  more  careful  diagnosis 
than  the  instant  cure  permits,  he  is  placed 
In  the  same  category  as  those — who  oppose 
motherhood,  the  flag  and  the  deity. 

The  sorriest  defect  of  the  Instant  cure  ap- 
proach, in  environmental  pollution  as  In 
everything  else,  is  that  it  promises  so  much 
more   than   It   produces.   It   has  been   made 
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Into  a  kind  of  current  fad.  and  when  the 
Instant  cure  falls  to  really  cure,  the  publics 
attention  will  wane  and  turn  awav  to  some- 
thing else.  Thus,  the  very  worthwhile  cause 
of  cleaning  up  the  world  In  which  we  live 
wiu  falter  because  of  public  disillusionment 
with  quack  cures. 

Our  Job— yours  as  electric  company  people 
and  ours  as  regulators— is  to  do  the  sane  and 
sensible  things  that  can  be  done  to  clean  up 
the  environment  and  make  it  livable,  and  to 
keep  on  doing  those  things  after  the  clamor 
has  subsided,  and  the  public  has  lost  Interest 
In  the  present  crusade. 

Let  us  lay  down  some  standards — of  what 
constitutes  a  sane  and  sensible  approach 
and  apply  them. 

First,  the  extent  to  which  government 
should  have  a  voice  in  anv  matter— including 
the  field  of  environmental  control  in  the 
production  of  electric  energv— depends  upon 
whether  that  matter  involves  an  Important 
public  interest,  and  whether  that  interest 
can  be  safeguarded  or  promoted  only  bv  eov- 
ernmental  intervention. 

I  accept,  as  I  am  sure  you  do.  the  concept 
that  cleanliness  of  the  environment  is  a 
very  important  public  interest  There  are 
some  who  say  that  it  is  not  a  vital  public 
interest— vital  in  the  strict  sense  that  our 
very  lives  depend  on  it— for  there  is  con- 
siderable disagreement,  in  the  scientific 
world,  as  to  whether  we  are  approaching  the 
viable  linalts.  But  even  if  we  were  nowhere 
near  thoee  limits,  we  would  still  want  a 
world  of  cleanliness  and  beauty,  and  to  leave 
such  a  world  to  our  children. 

Can  this  important  public  Interest  be  safe- 
guarded or  promoted  by  governmental  Inter- 
vention- I  believe  that  the  answer  Is  yes 
from  many  standpoints. 

First,  although  you  are  here  today  as  rep- 
resentatives of  utility  managements  the 
managements  are  roBponsible  to  boards  of 
directors,  and  the  boards  of  directors  are 
very  keenly  interested  as  they  should  be  In 
the  net  per  share.  I  am  sure  that  as  individ- 
uals, the  board  members  are  Just  as  con- 
cerned as  we  are  about  the  environment-  but 
as  board  members,  either  they  will  produce 
the  best  possible  net  per  share,  or  they  will 
find  themselves  ex-board  members.  In  short 
they  are  not  pollutlon-control-mlnded  as 
board  members,  and  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  spend  the  stockholders'  money 
lor  that  purpose  unless  government  Inter- 
venes to  say  "you  must". 

Second.  Improvement  of  the  environment 
is  going  to  cost  a  very  large  amount  of 
money.  Superficially,  this  money  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  corporations,  which 
ins-all  the  devices  or  pollution  control  or 
from  government.  But  ultlmatelv— and  this 
point  the  instant  cure  experts"  completely 
Ignore-  the  only  possible  source  of  this 
money  Is  the  public,  either  as  taxpayers  or 
as  consumers  of  the  goods  produced 'by  the 
corporations. 

In  your  Industry,  there  is  no  source  of 
money  for  pollution  control  other  than  the 
ratepayers. 

Certainly,  you  will  obtain  the  capital  funds 
for  pollution  control  devices  from  investors- 
but  the  ratepayers  must  provide  the  return 
required  to  attract  those  Investors,  and  pay 
off  the  capital  obligations  through  deprecia- 
tion charges 

There  :s  no  point  in  going  mto  a  long  dis- 
sertation of  why  utility  rates  must  be  regu- 
lated The  Significant  aspect  here  is  that 
they  are  regulated:  and  that  governmental 
intervention  Is  necessary,  to  assure  that  the 
rates  do  contain  an  ingredient  for  pollution 
control  which  Is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
is  necessary,  to  provide  proper  return  and 
amortization  of  capital  Regulation  must 
recognize  the  monies  expended  and  invested 
by  the  electric  industry  in  dealing  with  pol- 
lution, as  well  as  other  costs. 

I  now  lay  down  another  standard  that  if 
governmental  Intervention  is  necessary  to  the 
protection  or  promotion  of  some  Important 
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public  interest,  the  power  of  government 
should  be  exercised,  only  after  the  problem 
anectlng  it  has  been  clearly  defined,  and 
only  after  all  of  Its  possible  solutions  have 
been  explored,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  well  they  solve  the  problem,  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  whether  they  create 
new  ones. 

Unless  we  use  this  approach— car«ful  defi- 
nition, and  careful  consideration  of  the  con- 
sequences of  various  solutions— we  are  apt 
to  get  instant  cure  results,  with  their  at- 
tendant problems  of  even  greater  magnitude 

The  shortest  clear  definition  of  the  problem 
confronting  the  electric  Industry  and  its  reg- 
ulators, is  to  find  a  sensible  balance  between 
two  public  needs  One  of  those  needs  Is  a 
clean  environment.  The  other  is  electric 
energy*. 

In  the  present  state  of  technology,  at  least 
these  needs  are  in  conflict.  The  more  we 
produce  electric  energy,  the  more  we  must 
also  produce  ashes,  or  sulphur  dioxide  or 
atomic  waste;  and  the  more  we  must  occupy 
the  landscape,  with  generating  stations  and 
transmission  lines.  It  is  principally  upon  the 
construction  of  new  generating  stations  and 
transmission  lines,  that  the  environmental- 
ists have  centered  their  attack 

We  can,  of  course,  moderate  the  .mpact 
of  energy-  on  the  environment,  by  air  poUu- 
t  on  control  devices,  by  cooling  towers,  by 
giving  our  generating  stations,  and  trans- 
mission lines,  the  maximum  possible  sight- 
liness. But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
an  Inverse  relationship,  between  the  Quantity 
of  electric  energy  produced  .-ind  the' quality 
of  the  environment 

Many  people— including  most  of  the  In- 
stant cure  expert^seem  to  be  unaware  of 
this  relationship,  for  they  assume  that  grow- 
ing demands  for  electricity,  can  be  provided 
despite  the  proposals  for  a  halt  in  che  con- 
struction of  new  facilities 

Other  people— some  of  whom  are  respon- 
sible person^are  aware  that  reduction  of 
pollution,  necessarily  entails  reduction  or 
elimination  of  growth  of  electric  output  and 
are  at  least  willing  to  consider  paving 'that 
price  I  shall  comment  later  on  this,  but  at 
this  point,  I  would  focus  your  attention  upon 
the  governmental  mechanism  employed  to 
maintain  the  reasonable  balance  between 
clean  environment  and  energy  supply 

I  think  It  safe  to  say.  that  in  most'  Juris- 
dictions, that  mechanism  is  nonexistent 

For  example.  In  my  native  Pennsylvania 
there  are  at  least  ten  state  agencies,  each 
with  Jurisdiction  over  some  aspect  of  en- 
vironmental control:  and  in  addition,  local 
political  subdivisions  exercise  environmental 
control.";,  through  zoning  restrictions,  smoke 
control  ordinances  and  the  like 

Before  ground  may  be  broken  for  a  new 
generating  station,  coments  must  be  ob- 
tained from  many— and  sometimes  all— of 
these  agencies 

When  it  is  considered  that  each  such 
agency,  has  the  single  minded  purpose  of 
administering  its  own  particular  phase  of 
envirormental  control,  and  when  It  Is  further 
con.^lclered,  that  a  generating  station  can- 
not be  'luiit  ir  any  one  of  the  agencies  whose 
con.sent  Is  required,  refuses  that  c:insent  it 
wui  be  obvious  that,  at  best,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  station  Is  subject  to  appreciable 
delay  and  at  worst,  it  may  be  prevented 
altogether 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  the 
Branchburg-Whltpain  line  in  the  eastern 
part  of  my  .<:tate— one  of  the  mrst  important 
power  transmission  links  In  America  Work 
on  that  line  has  been  serl  nislv  delayed  by 
ar?a  environmentahft.s,  and  an  historical 
society. 

They  induced  the  fcrmer  US  Interior  Sec- 
retary to  intervene  m  their  behalf  before 
our  commission,  and  -he  council  for  preser- 
vation of  histonca.  sl'es.  has  been  re  ponslble 
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for  delaying  completion  of  the  line  and 
withholding  approval  for  the  r.ght  to  cross 
the    Delaware    River    Ints    New    Jersey      \n 


alternate  route  has  Just  been  approved  after 
two  years  delay. 

The  nature  of  the  matter  was  well  stated 
in  the  report  entitled  "electric  power  and 
environment",  issued  last  August  by  the 
energy  policy  staff.  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
It  says : 

"It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  single 
agency  empowered  to  carry  out  these  func- 
tions, be  established  In  each  State  or  region 
of  the  Nation.  The  agency  should  assure 
that  all  legitimate  environmental  concerns 
are  satisfactorily  resolved,  and  it  must  also 
assure,  that  once  it  grants  such  a  certificate 
construction  can  in  fact  proceed". 

It  is  for  the  reason  expressed  In  that  quo- 
tation, that  I  commend  to  your  attention 
and  urge  your  support,  for  the  Model  State 
Utility  Environmental  Protection  Act  which 
has  been  evolved  by  the  National  Association 
of  Regulatory  UtlUty  Commissioners. 

The  substance  of  that  model  act  is  that  a 
utility  proposing  to  erect  a  generating  su- 
tlon  or  transmission  line,  would  have  to  ap- 
ply to  the  regulatory  commission  for  con- 
sent, and  Justify  the  facility  in  terms  of  its 
purpose,  location  and  design:  that  all  en- 
vironmental agencies.  State  and  local  would 
have  notice  and  opportunity,  to  present  their 
positions,  and  their  recommendations  for 
environmental  protection:  and  that  after  all 
the  evidence  Is  in,  the  regulatory  commis- 
sion would  Issue  an  order  subject  to  court 
review,  granting,  conditioning,  or  refusing  its 
consent  to  the  utlUty's  proposal.  No  other 
State  or  local  approvals  would  be  required. 

In  short,  the  fragmented  environmental 
Jurisdictions  would  be  eUmlnated-  there 
would  be  developed  a  record,  upon  which  the 
commission  would  take  into  consideration 
all  of  the  Interests  of  the  public— In  clean 
air  and  water  in  the  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape, in  maintaining  tax  values,  and  In 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  electric 
energy:  and  the  commission  would  resolve 
all  of  these  Interests  in  a  single  decision. 

Earlier  I  noted  that  some  responsible  per- 
son^s,  have  recognized  that  reduction  of  pol- 
lution, entails  reduction  or  elimination  of 
the  growth  of  electric  output,  and  are  will- 
ing to  consider  paying  that  price. 

Ud  to  the  present  time,  the  entire  philoso- 
phy of  the  electric  industry  has  been  that 
the  publics  demand  for  power,  should  not 
only  go  unchecked  taut  in  fact  should  be 
siim-.:lated  as  far  as  possible;  and  that  the 
sole  objective.  Is  to  keep  abreast  of  that 
demand 

W,-  as  regulators  have  generally  accepted 
this  philosophy  and  all  of  our  et.deavors 
partu-ularly  In  the  last  five  years  or  so  have 
been  In  the  direction  of  pushing,  and  help- 
ing the  lnd-i=;trv.  to  catch  up  with  soaring 
demand    for    service. 

I  realize  that  any  other  philosophy  Is  re- 
pugnant to  you.  partly  because  It  would 
be  novel  and  unfamiliar,  and  partly  because 
the  entire  American  business  community 
of  which  your  industry  Is  a  part  is  com- 
mitted to  the  axiom  that  growth  is  essen- 
tial to  prosperity,  and  perhaps  to  survival 
Repugnant  as  the  idea  may  be  I  offer  the 
possibility  that  continued  growth.  Instead 
of  being  essential  to  survival,  may  destroy  it. 
As  to  what  underlies  that  statement  I 
would  like  to  Identify  some  of  the  responsi- 
ble persons,  who  have  given  thought  to  the 
idea 

The  report  on  "Electric  Power  and  the 
Environment."  to  which  I  referred  earlier 
represents  the  combined  efforts  of  Chair- 
man Na-s-sika.-,  of  the  FPC.  Commissioner 
Ramey  of  the  AEC.  and  equally  dlst  In  squished 
repre.sentatlve,'"  of  other  Federal  ae-encles 
Against  that  background.  I  now  quote  an- 
other  signlficaiit    pa.s.sage    from    the   report: 

"But  the  basic  question  of  whether  elec- 
tricity use  is  growing  too  raoidly,  cannot  be 
answered  on  an  individual  plant  basis— an 
answer  requires  a  broad  examination,  of  the 
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significance  of  all  forms  of  energy  to  the 
economy  and  the  public  welfare,  including 
aiifllvais  of  the  form  and  amount  ol  energy, 
that  would  be  used  if  the  projected  increases 
in  electricity  consumption  were  rahtcrlally 
curtailed  .  .   . 

It  may  well  be  timely,  to  re-examine  all 
of  the  basic  factors,  that  shape  the  present 
rapid  rate  of  energy  growth,  in  the  light  of 
our  resource  base,  and  the  impact  of  growth 
on  the  environment.  .  .  .  The  authors  of 
the  report.  In  questioning  the  propriety  of 
allowuig  uncontrolled  grow^th  of  electrical 
use.  were  well  aware  that  control  would  have 
economic  consequences;  and  although  the 
report  does  not  specify  what  those  conse- 
quences might  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  au- 
thors were  thinking,  not  only  of  the  electric 
industry,  but  also  of  the  Impact  that  reduced 
energy  supply  would  have  upon  the  Indus- 
trial, commercial  and  residential  users.  Never- 
thelet.N.  the  authors  do  question  whether  our 
reSL-urce  base  warrants  uncontrolled  energy 
grcwth. 

Aijes  ago.  the  earth  stored  up  deposits  of 
ccal.  oil.  ga.s  and  uranium,  and  nature  has 
not  added  an  ounce  of  these  substances 
since.  This  Is  our  capital,  and  once  consumed, 
can-u.t  be  r?plac?d  Until  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution f.f  the  1800's  the  draw  on  our  fuel  re- 
sources was  Infinitesimal.  The  checks  we 
uTote  azalnst  our  fuel  account  through  time 
really  became  significant  in  the  middle  third 
of  this  century  Thcs?  checks  are  now  enor- 
tn'  us  and  with  no  halt  In  the  upward  curve 
of  fuel  u?e  in  sight,  we  are  treating  our  capi- 
tal as  if  it  were  inexhaustible. 

No  doubt  It  Is  Inexhaustible.  In  the  sense 
that  the  day  will  never  come  when  we  will 
have  consumed  the  last  pound  of  coal  or 
•aranium  or  the  last  gallon  of  oil  or  the  last 
cubic   foot  of  gas  In  the  earth. 

But  If  you  will  keep  in  mind  that  our 
present  rate  of  energy  use  is  only  a  fraction 
of  what  is  projected  for  the  year  2000  and 
thereafter,  and  if  you  will  consider  that  we 
are  now  consuming  the  most  easily  reached 
fuel  deposits  so  that  future  sources  will  be- 
come less  and  less  accessible.  It  will  be  ob- 
vious that  the  future  cost  of  fuel  can  easily 
become  so  prohibitive  as  to  make  it  ex- 
hausted from  the  economic  standpoint. 

Some  of  you  are  probably  saying  to  your- 
selves, that  as  recently  as  thirty  years  ago,  no 
one  dreamed  that  energy  could  be  obtained 
from  splitting  atoms,  and  that  somehow 
or  other,  science  will  pull  us  through  again, 
with  an  energy  source  both  plentiful  and 
Ine.xpenslve. 

Maybe  so,  maybe  the  physicists  will  find 
a  -A-ay  to  crea'e  nuclear  fusion,  without  the 
intervention  of  fission,  and  to  sustain  and 
control  the  fusion,  so  that  It  can  be  con- 
verted Into  useful  energy.  If  they  do  this,  we 
would  in  fact  have  a  virtually  inexhaustible 
energy  sotirce,  for  the  deuterium  needed 
for  atomic  fusion  abounds  in  the  oceans;  and 
since  fusion  is  far  cleaner  than  fission,  many 
of  our  environmental  problems  would  dis- 
appear. I  fervently  hope  so.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  face  the  facts  as  we  now 
know  them  and  act  accordingly. 

If  we  don't,  and  if  we  lose  our  gamble 
that  science  will  Just  somehow  find  an  an- 
swer, the  world  is  going  to  be  a  bleak  one — 
perhaps  an  impossible  one — for  the  genera- 
tions that  follow  us. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  for  I 
am  :iot  advocating  that  government  im- 
media-ely  clamp  down  on  the  growth  of  elec- 
trical use  Earlier,  In  discussing  the  en- 
vironment, I  said  that  the  power  of  govern- 
ment should  be  exercised,  only  after  the 
problem,  before  It  has  been  clearly  defined, 
and  only  after  all  possible  solutions  have 
been  explored,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  well  they  solve  the  problem,  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  whether  they  create 
new  ones. 

In  noting  that  regulators  are  pushing  the 
electric  Industry  to  catch  up  with  soaring 
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demand,  at  a  time  when  sentiment  In  some 
quarters  strongly  suggests  curtailment.  I  may 
have  created  a  contradictory  Impression  In 
your  minds.  If  so,  I  want  to  dispel  It — and 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  do  I 
think  you  are  going  to  rush  out  and  adopt 
instant  cure  proposals,  or  any  others  related 
to  them.  In  giving  you  these  thoughts.  Nor, 
do  1  necessarily  think  that  you  should  do  it, 
or  have  to  do  it. 

But.  the  point  1  want  to  make  is  that  It 
does  require  thought,  deep  thought,  be- 
cause It  is  such  a  serious  matter  for  the 
future. 

It  requires — and  you  must  give— hard  and 
cogent  thinking,  as  an  Industry,  in  terms  of 
how  these  problems  can  be  licked  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  meet  energy  demand  and  conserve 
our  natural  resources,  in  the  same  manner 
as  America  has  always  been  able  to  meet,  and 
overcome,  one  crisis  after  another.  Just  as 
we  excelled  Russia  and  its  Sputnik  in  land- 
ing the  first  man  on  the  moon  so,  too,  can 
your  Industry  overcome  the  grave  problems 
confronting  it. 

I  firmly  believe  that  you  must  start  to  cen- 
ter your  attention  and  effort.  In  concert  with 
government,  on  a  concentrated  crash  pro- 
gram of  research  for  the  break-through  to 
tomorrow's  bright  horizon. 

The  most  promising  possibility  is  atomic 
fusion,  but  research  should  explore  other 
areas  as  well.  It  is  elementary — but  vital — -to 
caution  you  not  to  wait  until  the  essential 
resources  are  exhausted  and  then  start  to 
worry. 

Regulators  too  must  play  their  part — a 
very  responsible  one — in  allowing  every  elec- 
tric utility  to  set  up  a  reasonable  amount 
for  research  and  development — to  go  into  a 
common  effort  to  maintain  and  Improve 
present  and  future  service. 
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Working  together,  the  nation's  energy  sup- 
pliers, the  regulators,  and  the  champions  of 
environment,  can  solve  this  pressing  problem. 

It  will  take  good  minds,  high  dedication, 
and  perseverance.  There  Is  no  doubt,  as  to 
our  ability  to  achieve  the  eventual  triumph — 
the  great  reconciliation  between  mighty  com- 
peting forces — which  will  provide  for  our- 
selves and  our  descendants  a  better  America. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
May  Washington  Report. 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  William  E.  Minshall) 

May.  1971. 

Opinion  poll  results,  below,  represent  the 
views  of  more  than  20,000  who  returned 
completed  questionnaires.  Vietnam,  law  ajad 
order,  and  the  national  economy  continue  to 
be  of  prime  concern  to  a  majority  of  those 
polled.  Future  "Washington  Reports"  will 
deal  with  what  we  In  Congress  are  trying  to 
do  about  these  critical  problems.  Thanks  to 
all  of  you  who  once  again  have  made  the 
Minshall  Poll  a  great  success.  Results  will  be 
sent  to  the  President.  Cabinet  Members  and 
agency  heads,  leaders  of  lx)th  parties  in 
House  and  Senate  and  to  the  news  media. 


in  percent] 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


1.  Should  the  United  States  give  diplomatic  lecogmdon  to  Red  China?. _ 65.8 

2.  Oo  you  think  the  United  States  should  begin  trade  relations  in  nonstrategic  materials  with 

RedChina?..   _ S4.  5 

3.  Should  we  recognize  and  resume  trade  with  Cuba? 26.  7 

4.  Do  you  support  the  President's  Vietnam  policies? 55. 9 

5.  To  curb  inflation  and  unemployment,  what  actions  should  the  Federal  Government  take?; 

(a)  Wage-price  controls  for  all _ 44,0 

(b)  Wage-price  controls  for  certain  industries  only 37.4 

(c)  Reduced  government  spending 73. 4 

(d)  Work  programs  for  the  jobless  77.8 

6.  Should  the  Federal  Government  subsidize  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for  the  poor? 23. 1 

7.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  for  completely  nationalized  health  care? 32.3 

8.  Oo  you  favor  my  bill  to  raise  personal  income  ta«  exemptions  to  J1.2007.. 89.6 

9.  Are  you  in  favor  of  federally  subsidized  public  housing  lor  your  community  for  low-income 

and  welfare  families? 32.3 

10.  Do  you  favor  my  revenue-sharing  bill  to  return  part  of  ail  Federal  taxes  to  State  and  local 

governments  lor  their  use? .  81.8 

11.  Do  you  feel  that  fair  unbiased  news  coverage  is  being  presented  by: 

(a)  Newspapers  .   .   26.3 

(b)  Television 30.4 

(c)  Radio 35.9 

(d)  News  magazines 31.7 

12.  What  IS  the  most  critical  issue  facing  the  Nation  today? 

(1)  Vietnam--29.0  percent;  (2)  Law  and  order  (Crime:  4.7  percent;  Courts;  1.9  percent; 
Civil  disorders :  20.0  percent)— 26.6  percent .  (3)  National  economy  (I nflation :  13.8  per- 
cent; Unemployment:  6.1  percent;  Taxes  2.2  percent)— 22.1  percent)— 22.1  percent; 
(4)  Environmental  pollution— 7.1  percent;  (5)  Welfare  costs— 4.5  percent;  (6)  Miscel- 
laneous—5.9  percent.  No  opinion— 4.8  percent 
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3.7 

64.4 

8.9 

42.1 

2.0 

41.8 

14.2 

48.0 

14.6 

15  3 

11.3 

10.6 

11.6 

69.4 

7.5 

62.9 

4.8 

6.0 

4.4 

62.9 

4.8 

12.0 

6.2 

64.3 

9.4 

59.7 

9  9 

49.2 

14.9 

48.0 

20.3 

MINSHALL    BILLS 

Since  my  March  newsletter  I  have  Intro- 
duced or  co-sponsored  the  following  legis- 
lation: H.R.  6713,  to  create  a  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Conservation  Program  to  curb  soil  and 
water  resource  losses  and  enhance  fish,  wild- 
life and  recreation  resources  .  .  .  H.R.  6935, 
Truth  in  News  Broadcasting,  to  require  that 
all  TV-radio  broadcasters  clearly  identify  for 
audiences  news  sequences  that  have  been 
staged,  altered  or  edited.  .  .  .  H.R.  6955,  to 
strengthen  Federal  Inspection  of  imported 
meat  and  meat  products.  .  .  .  H.R.  7732.  to 
limit  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  Fed- 
eral Judges  to  earning  outside  income  only 
when  work  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  re- 
quire them  to  file  annual  financial  disclosures 


similar  to  those  now  required  for  Members 
of  Congress.  .  .  .  H.R.  7837,  $750  tax  deduc- 
tion for  home  repairs.  .  .  .  H.R.  7673.  estab- 
lish Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Historical 
Park.  .  .  .  HJi.  8054,  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prevent  below-cost  sales  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing competition.  .  .  .  H.J.  Res.  646.  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  to  reverse  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  mandatory  school 
busing.  Copies  of  these  bills  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  my  Washington  office. 

COUNTBT    LIVING    IN    OHIO 

"Country  Living  in  Ohio"  la  the  theme  of 
this  year's  fifth  annual  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion Festival  of  American  Folklore.  If  you 
plan  to  be  In  Washington  July  1-5.  make  it 
a  Buckeye  reunion  on  the  Great  Mall  between 
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the  Capitol  Building  and  Washington  Monu- 
ment. Ohio  music,  cooking  and  crafts  will  be 
featured 

NEW     PARENTS' 

Proud  new  parents  should  telephone  my 
Cleveland  office  for  a  copy  of  the  very  In- 
formative government  publication,  "Infant 
Care."  mailed  to  you  without  charge. 


YOUTH  APPRECIATION  WEEK 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. May  24,  we  passed  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 556.  providing  for  the  observance 
of  Youth  Appreciation  Week  for  a  7-day 
period  beginning  the  second  Monday  in 
November. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  support  this  res- 
olution. Of  course,  it  passed  unanimously 
without  any  need  or  reason  for  a  roUcall 
vote.  But  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  would  have  wel- 
comed a  call  of  the  roll  so  that  they  could 
be  recorded  in  black  and  white  as  having 
been  in  favor  of  it. 

As  a  member  of  Optimist  Interna- 
tional, I  am  privileged  to  report  that  we 
have  received  letters  from  Optimist  Club 
members  from  all  over  our  congressional 
district  suggesting  the  timely  enactment 
of  a  resolution  on  "Youth  Appreciation 
Week."  As  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
may  know,  the  Optimist  Clubs  have  for 
many  years  had  a  slogan  "Friend  of  the 
Boy  ■  That  has  recently  been  amended 
I  to  include  all  youth  of  both  sexes. 

(  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  initial  motto 

was      Friend    of    the    Delinquent    Boy." 
f  Realizing  that  there  are  millions  of  non- 

;  delinquent   boys,   that   motto   was  later 

f  amended  to  "Friend  of  the  Boy."  Later 

i  on  there  was  a  realization  that  it  is  al- 

l  most  impossible  to  be  a  "Friend  of  the 

^  Boy"  without  also  being  a  "Friend  of  the 

-  Girl '  and  that  is  how  more  and  more 

Optimist  Clubs  activities  became  involved 
with  youth  of  both  sexes. 

Recognition  for  the  prompt  enactment 
of  the  resolution  for  Youth  Appreciation 
Week  should  go  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Edwards',  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  took  the  floor 
last  Monday  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  call  up  the  resolution  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Youth  Appreciation  Week. 

I  thought  It  was  noteworthy  that  the 
preliminary  recitation  of  this  resolution 
pointed  out  that  a  va^t  majority  of  our 
youth  are  constructive  citizens  and  se- 
rious about  the  present  and  the  future 
and  are  willing  to  work  on  special  proj- 
ects for  the  benefit  of  their  fellowmen. 

The  resolution  went  on  to  emphasize 
that  the  achievements  of  youth  are  often 
overlooked  by  the  majority  of  the  adult 
community  and  that  there  should  be  a 
special  acknowledgment  of  the  con- 
structive activities  and  responsible  char- 
acteristics of  our  young  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  youth  of  our  congressional 
district  stand  out  in  sharp  contrtist  to 
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those  young  people  who  visited  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  this  year  during  the  period 
from  May  1  through  May  5.  Those  who 
came  to  Washington  only  to  create  dis- 
turbances, in  my  opinion,  are  a  small 
minority.  The  freaks,  the  weirdoes.  and 
the  crazies  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  of  American  youth.  I  am  proud 
that  the  Optimist  Clubs  of  America  rec- 
ognized that  the  majority  of  young 
Americans  are  concerned  with  the  bet- 
terment of  America  and  the  world.  The 
Optimist  International  was  determined 
that  there  be  an  appreciation  for  our 
youth  who  have  rejected  passivity  on  the 
one  hand  and  violence  on  the  other  hand 
and  who  stand  for  reform  on  the  middle 
ground  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  recite  so  many 
instances  of  worthwhile  youth  activities 
in  our  country.  There  are  the  millions  of 
members  of  the  4-H  Clubs  of  America. 
They  actually  total  3.5  million.  There  are 
4 '2  million  Boy  Scouts  and  3'4  milhon 
Girl  Scouts. 

The  observance  of  Youth  Appreciation 
Week  is  not  new.  Last  year  more  than 
1.800  civic  organizations  participated.  As 
a  member  of  Optimist  International.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  first  Youth 
Appreciation  Week  was  sponsored  by  the 
Optimist  Club  16  years  ago.  In  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Optimist,  the  maga- 
zine of  Optimist  International,  there  is 
an  article  which  clearly  depicts  the  im- 
mense benefits  and  values  derived  from 
the  increase  in  participation  of  our 
young  people  in  nationwide  projects. 
There  is  no  geographical  region  in  either 
of  the  two  nations  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  does  not  observe  Youth 
Appreciation  Week  during  November  of 
each  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  calendar  week 
in  November  set  aside  to  honor  the  youth 
of  America  will  continue  to  motivate 
them  to  be  concerned  about  their  coun- 
try. I  hope  they  will  continue  to  cling 
to  the  truths  and  ideals  that  America 
symbolizes,  as  well  as  continue  unending 
their  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  their 
country. 
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STATEMENT  ON  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  following  statement; 

Statement  on   Memorial  Day 

My  good  friends.  I  am  honored  by  your 
hospitable  Invitation  to  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  For  while  Memorial  Day  is  perhaps, 
in  essence,  the  saddest  day  of  our  year.  It  Is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important 
of  days. 

It  provides  a  quiet  and  reverent  moment 
during  which  we  can  pause  to  reflect  on 
some  of  the  great  and  awesome  responsibili- 
ties of  life,  and  requires  us — as  does  no  simi- 
lar event — to  look  reality  squarely  in  the 
eyes.  While  we  may  find  this  uncomfortable, 
we  can  nonetheless  be  thankful  for  the  op- 
portunity, for  it  IS  often  rewarding. 

Memorial  Day.  originally  conceived  In  hon- 
or of  the  dead  Union  heroes  of  our  tragic 
Civil  War.  has  by  force  of  circumstances  tak- 


en on  a  new  significance  over  the  years  and 
now  stands  as  a  tribute  to  those  Americans 
who  gave  their  lives  In  all  our  wars.  Unfor- 
tunately,  these  wars  have  been  numerous 
and  our  list  of  fallen  heroes  has  grown  to 
shocking  proportions.  No  matter  what  we  say 
here  in  their  honor,  it  is  understatement,  for 
their  sacrifice  was  unbounded  and  knows  no 
parallel  In  our  National  history.  It  therefore 
behooves  us  to  speak  in  moix  than  words  of 
reverence  We  owe  our  war  dead  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  cannot  be  repaid  through 
words  alone. 

Our  duty  is  twofold :  to  work  for  peace  In 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  world  of  reason— 
for  which  our  heroes  fought  and  died:  yet 
also  to  insure,  through  vigilance,  the  Na- 
tional security.  If  there  seems  a  conflict 
here,  it  Is  only  verbal,  for  surely  there  Is  no 
conflict  between  strength,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  genuine,  abiding  desire  for  peace  and 
harmony,  on  the  other. 

On  many  occasions  past  we  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  world  peace — that  seeming 
wlll-o'-the-wisp  of  destiny,  would  settle  down 
upon  us  in  the  manner  of  the  all-embrac- 
ing night;  that  we  might  then  turn  our  en- 
ergies to  other  more  productive  work  than 
war  The  time  for  turning  these  hopes  to  re- 
ality is  now  at  hand  For  as  Woodrow  Wil- 
son once  observed.  '•  .  .  the  real  fruition  of 
life  is  to  do  the  thing  we  have  said  we  wished 
to  do  TTiere  are  times  when  words  seem  emp- 
ty and  only  action  seems  great.  Such  a  time 
has  come,  and  in  the  providence  of  God, 
America  will  once  more  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  the  world  that  she  was  born  to 
serve  mankind  " 

These  words  of  Wilson,  representing  the 
hope  for  peace  in  a  world  that  was  once  again 
already  on  the  road  to  war.  cannot  be  dis- 
missed on  these  grounds  alone.  Indeed,  the 
thought  conveyed  Is  too  powerful  to  so  dis- 
miss It  is  the  thought  upon  which  all  united 
efforts  are  in  effect  today,  with  the  object 
of  peace  in  mind.  God  willing.  It  Is  this 
thought  that  shall.  In  fact,  provide  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  In  the  physical  sense; 
that  the  work  of  God  may  continue  among 
a  world  of  peaceful  souls,  dedicated  to  the 
labors  of  productivity  and  love,  as  opposed 
to  killing  and  hatred. 

This  hope  Is  now  a  firmly  established  part 
of  the  American  dream 


THE    NEED    FOR    A    NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
mandate  from  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  was  due  to  present  a 
national  transportation  policy  statement 
by  May  21. 

They  never  made  it. 

For  more  than  a  year,  DOT  has  been 
working  on  formulation  of  a  policy 
which  will  give  direction  not  only  na- 
tionally, but  also  to  our  State  and  local 
governments.  This  direction  is  desperate- 
ly needed. 

In  the  91st  Congre.ss.  we  forged  out 
massive  transportation  legislation;  The 
Airport-Airways  Development  and  Reve- 
nue Act.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act.  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act, 
and  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

But  there  is  no  one  in  the  driver's  seat. 

What  we  have  instead,  is  the  Congress 
trj'ing  to  collectively  hold  the  reins.  What 
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we  need  in  reality  is  the  DOT  setting  up 
clear-cut  direction. 

I  cannot,  in  fairness,  lay  the  fault  alone 
at  the  feet  of  Hon.  John  Volpe,  Secre- 
tary' of  Transportation.  I  know  him  to  be 
a  man  dedicated  to  his  job. 

I  can,  however,  fault  the  administra- 
tion and  or  the  O.M.B.  Unfortimately, 
the  long-awaited  national  transportation 
policy  is  held  captive  by  the  administra- 
tion's dream  of  revenue  sharing  and  re- 
organization. This  is  faulty  thinking  at 
its  best.  Already,  revenue  sharing  is  be- 
ing remolded  into  action  programs  by 
the  House  committees. 

Reorganization  may  have  a  somewhat 
better  chance. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  wait  for  either 
reorganization  or  for  revenue  sharing,  we 
may  never  get  a  national  transportation 
policy.  At  the  very  best,  it  would  delay 
such  a  policy  for  at  least  one  year,  pos- 
sibly two.  The  delay  is  imnecessary  and 
unrealistic.  I  call  on  DOT  to  release  a 
national  transportation  policy  now. 


RESOLUTION,   NATION  VILLAGE  OF 
GAMBELL 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  deplorable 
housing  conditions  in  the  Native  villages 
in  Alaska,  particularly  the  Native  vil- 
lage of  Gambell.  The  northwest  region 
of  Alaska  is  exposed  to  severe  weather 
conditions  and  the  present  housing  faci- 
lities lack  adequate  heat  and  insulation. 
The  fuel  rates  in  that  part  of  the  State 
are  the  highest  in  the  Nation  and  the 
large  quantities  consumed  each  winter 
make  living  in  these  areas  an  extra 
financial  burden. 

Besides  the  inadequate  health  con- 
ditions in  the  bush  area,  the  most  im- 
portant problem  to  Alaskans  is  the  in- 
adequate housing  conditions.  I  have 
toured  the  northwest  area  many  times, 
and  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the 
severe  lack  of  adequate  housing  in  this 
cold-weather  area  of  Alaska. 

The  IRA  Council  of  the  Native  village 
of  Gambell  has  passed  a  resolution  that 
merits  the  consideration  of  the  entire 
Congress.  I  have,  therefore,  included  it 
in  the  Record; 

Native  Village  of  Gambell — Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  71-1 

Whereas,  we.  the  duly  elected  committee, 
consisting  of  four  members  from  the  City 
and  four  members  from  the  I.R.A.  Council 
has  full  power  and  authority  to  request 
Housing  from  the  State  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  each 
Council,  and 

Whereas,  the  Native  Village  of  Gambell, 
being  In  dire  need  of  adequate  housing,  and 

Whereas,  the  Village,  with  a  population 
of  about  400.  has  been  neglected  from  any 
Housing  Programs  In  the  past,  and 

Whereas,  most  houses  are  Inadequate  and 
poorly    built    from    scrap    lumber,    and 

Whereas,  the  village  Is  located  In  an  area 
where  high  winds  and  cold  climates  are 
prevalent   the  year  round,  and 

Whereas,  the  price  of  fuel  rates  about  the 
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highest  In  the  nation,  and  about  five  bar- 
rels of  fuel  are  consumed  by  most  at  twenty 
seven    dollars    per    barrel    per    month,    and 

Whereas,  the  present  location  of  hous- 
ing Is  In  danger  of  high  seas  and  shore  waves 
as  witnessed  in  the  past,  and  reconstruction 
and  relocation  wotild  be  costly  and  Imprac- 
tical the  hotises  would  be  built  at  a  safer  site, 
and 

Whereas,  the  village  now  has  electrical 
power  from  AVEC; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  Gambell  be 
considered  for  housing  and  a  representative 
be  sent  to  Gambell  at  the  earliest  time  pos- 
sible. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
ON  GERMANY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  i>eople  on  the  defeat  of 
the  proposal  to  reduce  or  withdraw  U.S. 
troops  from  West  Germany. 

I  insert  my  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point; 
Rarick  Reports  to  His  People  on  Germany 

Today  in  my  report  I  thought  we'd  talk 
about  Germany.  U.S.-Grerman  relations  have 
been  in  the  news  lately,  both  in  connection 
with  U.S.  dollars  and  proposals  to  withdraw 
troope  stationed  there. 

Earlier  this  year  in  explaining  my  serious 
conscientious  reservations  on  casting  our 
vote  to  extend  the  draft,  when  It  expires  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  I  pointed  out  that  I 
could  find  no  moral,  ethical,  or  legal  Justi- 
fication for  drafting  American  men  for  mili- 
tary service  in  an  army  of  occupation  In 
Germany  27  years  after  World  War  II  is  over. 
In  such  prolonged  service  our  men  are  re- 
duced to  the  role  of  mercenaries  performing 
at  best  the  mission  of  serving  as  p>olltical 
pawns,  or  honorary  hostages,  to  pacify  for- 
eign diplomacy  and  enhancing  U.S.  prestige. 

A  good  example  to  illustrate  the  misuse  of 
American  servicemen  as  political  pawns 
almost  three  decades  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II  is  West  Germany,  where  approxi- 
mately 215.000  American  troops  are  stationed 
today — almost  as  many  as  the  259,300  now 
in  Vietnam  and  supposedly  being  phased  out. 

A  few  days  ago  on  May  19,  the  United 
States  Senate  defeated  a  move  to  bring  home 
American  troops  from  West  Germany  and 
other  NATO  countries  of  Europe. 

Lending  their  verbal  support  to  President 
Nixon  in  opposition  to  any  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals from  NATO  countries  were  ex-Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Johnson  as  well  as  21 
Identified  CFR  members — this  withdrawal 
dealt  primarily  with  bringing  Americans 
home  from  Germany. 

It  Is  strange  that  many  of  the  same  legisla- 
tors who  voted  for  stopping  the  draft  voted 
against  any  U.S.  troop  withrawal  from  Ger- 
many. It  also  Is  most  unusual  that  some  of 
those  same  Senators  who  are  considered 
doves  on  Vietnam  and  who  backed  the 
Cooper-Church  Amendment  for  pulling  all 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  voted  against  reduc- 
ing U.S.  troop  strength  In  Germany. 

One  of  the  arguments  offered  against  with- 
drawal from  NATO  countries,  of  which  the 
U.S.  occupation  troops  In  the  t'ederal  Re- 
public of  Germany  makes  up  the  greatest 
number.  Is  that  It  would  make  Germany 
vulnerable  to  Russian  Intimidation  If  not  in- 
vasion— we  might  lose  Germany.  Is  our  occu- 
pation force  there  to  police  Germany  or  to 
protect  her  with  our  men  as  mercenary  sol- 
diers? To  bolster  such  thln'klng.  Chairman 
Kosygin  of  the  Soviet  Union  conveniently  In- 
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fluenced  public  hysteria  by  his  timely  call- 
ing for  U.S.  troop  reduction  in  Europe  at  a 
Moscow  luncheon  honoring  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau.  The  timing  was  perfect — 
as  If  Trudeau  carried  the  message  and  had 
acted  as  an  "honest  broker"  between  the 
great  powers.  The  Inference  In  Washington 
was  made  to  appear  that  suppxsrt  of  troop 
withdrawal  from  Germany  would  be  opposing 
the  I»resldent  and  supporting  the  Soviets. 
No  one  even  suggested  that  it  might  be  vice 
versa. 

The  double  standard  of  the  position  on 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Germany  when 
considered  with  a  vote  such  as  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment  on  Vietnam  withdrawal 
Is  clear  when  one  understands  that  it  is  the 
Russians  our  men  and  allies  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam — the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese but  supply  the  real  estate  and  can- 
non fodder.  Conservatively  spyeaklng,  80 '>  of 
the  military  arms  and  equipment  used  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  are  esti- 
mated to  be  supplied  by  Russia.  Yet  the 
American  people  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
It  Is  morally  right  to  disengage  our  troops 
from  combat  with  Russia's  allies  In  Vietnam 
but  morally  wrong  not  to  maintain  our  occu- 
pation forces  In  West  Germany  to  prevent 
further  Russian  aggression  from  her  Warsaw 
Pact  allies. 

If  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  are  denied 
victory,  does  It  not  make  sense  that  the 
deterrent  value  of  U.S.  occupation  troops  In 
Germany  will  be  Ineffective?  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  in  Germany  under  Rus- 
sian attack,  U.S.  fighting  men  would  also  be 
denied  the  offensive  authority  to  win.  Ger- 
many would  become  Vietnam  all  over  again. 
East  Germany  would  serve  as  the  sanctuary 
and  the  West  German  Communists  by  guerril- 
la action  would  take  the  place  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  National  Liberation  Front. 

Germany  would  become  but  another 
Vietnam. 

It  is  reasonable  and  proper  for  American 
parents  as  well  as  other  taxpayers  to  ask  Just 
why  we  are  forced  to  continue  drafting 
American  men  to  be  stationed  In  Germany. 
Is  Germany  still  a  hostile  nation?  A  threat 
to  international  peace?  Balance  of  payments? 
Or  are  there  other  leasons?  Pew  are  buying 
the  Russian  threat  or  the  Gernuin  bodyguard 
theories. 

Most  Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of  serv- 
ing as  world  policemen  and  would  like  to 
see  American  soldiers  come  home  from 
wherever  they  are  stationed  In  foreign 
countries.  It  is  only  human  that  Americans 
are  becoming  more  and  more  critical  about 
U.S.  troops  being  assigned  to  Germany  years 
after  a  war  under  the  farce  of  serving  as  an 
occupation  force.  Many  Americans  are  ask- 
ing. "Are  we  going  to  keep  Germany  occupied 
forever?  Why  do  we  have  to  protect  the 
Germans  now?  Why  don't  they  do  It  them- 
selves? Why  not  a  Germanlzatlon  program 
for  Germany  to  protect  Itself,  similar  to  the 
Vietnamlzatlon  plan?" 

Neither  the  government  nor  the  news 
media  ever  explain  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
why  we  must  not  force  the  Germans  to 
defend  themselves;  why  we  must  keep  U.S. 
troops  there,  not  only  to  protect  what's  left 
of  C>ermany,  but  what's  left  of  Free  Europe. 

At  most,  the  U.S.  Occupation  Force  In 
Germany  offers  a  false  sense  of  security  to 
the  German  people  and  our  NATO  allies. 
Other  than  the  economic  benefits  provided 
the  German  economy  by  American  mlUtaiy 
pay  checks  and  spending  and  the  show  of 
force  which  American  men  provide,  the  U.S. 
military  presence  Is  but  a  political  pawn  to 
German  politicians.  The  Germans  would  be 
much  better  off  without  the  false  protec- 
tion furnished  by  U.S.  military  forces.  Denied 
U.S.  manpower,  the  Germans  would  be  forced 
to  recruit  their  own  men  and  defend  their 
own  country  against  Soviet  threats. 

Whoever  heard  of  a  national  policy  of  de- 
fending a  conquered  enemy  against  threats 
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of  aggression  from  an  ally  with  whom  we 
trade,  negotiate  and  entertain  diplomatic 
relations  here  In  Washington,  D.C.? 

With  leaders  of  the  U.S.  and  Kosygln  of 
the  USSR  now  announcing  talks  over  nego- 
tiating troop  strength  In  Europe,  it  should 
be  obvious  to  the  West  German  leaders  that 
the  underlying  significance  of  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  Mansfield  Amendment  was  not 
concern  by  the  Administration  for  German 
freedom  and  Independence  but  rather  be- 
cause of  German's  proximity  to  the  Middle 
East,  US.  troops  are  retained  in  Germany 
as  a  staging  area  for  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 
The  doves'  reaction  to  troop  reduction  in 
Germany  was  not  over  fear  of  Soviet  threats 
to  the  Germans  but  rather  over  threats  to 
some  mystical  balance  of  power  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

During  the  waning  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  added  language  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill  forbidding  use  of  U.S. 
ground  combat  forces  in  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Cambodia  but  by  a  60  to  20  vote  refused  to 
bar  U.S.  troops  from  involvement  in  defense 
of  Israel.  This  vote  defeating  an  amendment 
to  ban  the  sending  of  American  ground 
troops  to  Israel  must  t>e  regarded  as  express- 
ing a  positive  intent  to  authorize  American 
ground  combat  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

No  reasonable  conclusion  can  be  reached 
but  that  the  Washington  doves  who  are 
against  supporting  Vietnamese  anti-Com- 
munists are  superhawks  when  it  comes  to 
defending  Israel  against  the  same  Red  arma- 
ment and  aggression.  Such  thinking  and 
threat  to  our  people  are  borne  out  by  this 
double  standard  in  the  use  of  our  troops  and 
can  be  the  only  explanation  why  the  same 
doves  do  not  want  any  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 
from  Germany. 

After  all,  US  troops  in  Germany  are  read- 
ily available  to  the  Middle  East.  They  can 
hold  maneuvers  and  train  openly.  Their  con- 
tinued presence  does  not  incite  any  new 
fears  or  tensions  that  might  be  aroused  by 
a  U.S.  troop  buildup  in  the  Middle  East  or 
in  another  country.  And  most  Germans  do 
not  object.  After  27  years  they've  accepted 
occupation.  It  reaps  financial  benefits — 
avoids  drafting  German  men.  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  conditioned  to  believe  we'll 
protect  them  from  Soviet  aggression. 

As  the  US  and  the  Soviets  prepare  to 
negotiate  away  the  Germans'  "security  "  pro- 
vided by  occupation  troops,  the  German  lead- 
ers would  seem  to  be  in  a  better  position  to 
demand  reunification  of  their  country  rather 
than  make  additional  compromises  to  try 
to  retain  the  fal.-se  security  of  US    force.s. 

If  the  prevailing  reason  for  continuing  to 
quarter  US  troops  in  Germany  Is  to  stop 
Soviet  advancement,  then  why  should  not 
the  Germans  be  free  to  reunify  their  nation, 
develop  their  own  nuclear  deterrent,  and 
raise  and  support  their  own  standing  army? 
The  free  world  needs  a  free  Germany  much 
more  than  they  need  us. 

Maintaining  a  security  force  of  occupation 
by  continuing  to  draft  American  youth  27 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  is  un- 
realistic. We  cannot  Justify  either  occupying 
or  defending  Germany  forever. 

Considering  the  conventional  military 
power  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  it  is 
highly  questionable  whether  the  NATO  pow- 
er constitutes  an  effective  deterrent  without 
the  advantage  of  nuclear  weapons 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  the  German 
people  constitute  any  threat  to  free  people 
Therefore,  if  Germany  is  not  a  power  and 
does  not  constitute  a  threat,  continued  U.S. 
occupation  can  only  be  for  reasons  other 
than  preventing  Germany  threatening  world 
peace. 

Historians  and  geopolitical  strategists 
have  often  said  what  the  Huns  and  Turks 
have  experienced,  that  Oermanv  is  the  de- 
fe:ise  of  Europe  against  Asia.  Likewise,  a 
strong  and  free  Germany  is  the  surest  bul- 
wark to  the  expansion  of  Communism.  That 
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is  why  German  reunification  is  important 
and  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  of  the  remaining  free  world 

A  look  at  the  map  of  Central  Europe  will 
show  why  Germany  should  be  reunified  and 
why  Germany  must  be  freed  to  become  a 
nation  on  her  own. 

We  no  longer  have  any  business  defending 
or  promising  to  bodyguard  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope agalns.:  anyone  Defending  Berlin  is  a 
Job  for  Germans  and  Europeans — not  .Ameri- 
cans. We  can  supply  the  tools  and  expertise 
but  not  the  manpower.  Germans  are  an  able, 
industrious  people — more  soundly  prosper- 
ous and  progressive  in  many  wavs  than  we 
are.  The  German  National  Bank  alone  pos- 
sesses sufficient  US  paper  dollars  to  demand 
all  remaining  U.S.  gold  reserves. 

With  or  without  the  consent  of  any  of  our 
World  War  II  allies,  we  should  negotiate  a 
peace  treaty  with  the  government  of  West 
Germany,  recognizing  It  as  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment of  all  Germany  and  freeing  any  re- 
strictions on  German  sovereignty— leaving 
those  people  unhindered  to  organize  and 
defend  them^selves 

We  should  repudiate  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  give  the  Germans  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  prepare  their  own  defeivses 
and  then  withdraw  our  military  aid  and 
presence  from  all  of  Germany,  exerting  what- 
ever diplomatic  pressures  available  to  per- 
suade FYance.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  likewise. 

Our  own  diplomatic  and  military  resources 
which  Include  our  young  men  should  be  de- 
voted   to    the   defense   of   our   own   country. 
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BIG  BUS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    lOW.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  featured  an  article  on 
bus  safety  in  Its  January  14.  1971.  issue. 
The  article  reports  on  a  speech  delivered 
by  Dr.  William  Haddon.  Jr.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bus  safety.  Dr.  Haddon  is  the 
former  Director  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau 

The  article  follows : 

Safety   Expert  Blames   Bus  Design   for 
Severe  Injuries  in  Crashes 

An  automotive  safety  speclali.st  yesterday 
blamed  inadequacies  in  the  design  of  school 
and  other  buses  for  "most,  if  not  virtually 
all  Injuries  of  any  severity"  to  their  occu- 
pants In  crashes 

Dr  William  Haddon.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Insurance  In>tltute  for  Highway  Safety  here, 
made  the  charge  in  Detroit  in  a  speech  pre- 
pared for  the  Automotive  Engineering  Con- 
gress of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety. 

He  said  existing  technology  and  hardware 
make  It  "straightforwardly  possible"  to 
■package"  bus  occupants  with  great  safety, 
especially  with  changes  in  fore-and-aft  bus 
dimensions  and  in  maximum  permissible 
speeds. 

Haddon  protested  that  this  is  but  one  of 
a  large  number  of  issues  that  affect  the  life 
and  health  of  millions,  but  that  "are  not 
usually  talked  about  except  within  groups 
with  special  lnter?st" 

The  engineer-physician,  who  was  the  first 
director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau, said  there  is  no  "adequate  federal  stand- 
ard" for  truck  braking  rates,  even  though 
heavy  trucks  commonly  can't  be  braked  to 
a  stop  In  distances  less  than  two  to  three 
times  those  required  by  passenger  cars. 


"In  many  emergencies,  regardless  of  the 
skill  of  their  drivers,  this  guarantees"  that 
trucks  will  collide  with  other  vehicles,  Had- 
don said. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  a  "multi-vehicular 
holocaust"  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  on 
Nov.  29.  1969.  in  which  one  of  several  causal 
factors  was  the  inability  of  a  huge  truck 
to  stop  in  a  short  space.  The  truck  "plowed 
into  the  vehicles  and  people  ahead,"  Had- 
don said.  He  said  that  even  though  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trucks  a  year  crash,  there 
!s  an  absence  of  truck  design  to  prevent 
spillage  of  hazardous  cargoes. 


SCIENCE  AND  GOVERNMENT  RE- 
PORT NOTES  ADMINISTRATION'S 
HEAVYHAND 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
disturbing  account  of  political  interfer- 
ence in  the  filling  of  the  FederaJ  Govern- 
ment's high-level  scientific  and  technical 
posts  appears  in  the  authoritative  Wash- 
ington publication.  Science  &  Government 
Report,  of  April   1,    1971.  This  journal, 
which  Ls  a  valuable  source  of  news  and 
analysis  on  the  crucial  subject  of  science 
and    government    relations,    points    out 
that  the  present  administration  has  fre- 
quently put  politics  before  professional 
ability  in  making  its  selectloiis  for  what 
have   traditionally    been    apolitical    ap- 
pointments. The  effects  of  this  shift  in 
policy  can  only  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Federal  service  and  the  American  people. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  this 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Science  &  Government  Report 
The  Nixon  Administration  is  compiling  an 
impressive  record  of  silencing.  Intimidating, 
or  rejecting  for  emplo\-ment  scientific   and 
technical  specialists  whose  opinions  or  pro- 
fessional   findings   on   public   policy   matters 
differ  from  Its  own    The  record  ranges  from 
the  cancellation  of  high-level  appointments 
at  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  to  the  screening  off  from  the  press  of 
civil   service  statisticians  whose   findings  do 
not  support  the  Administration's  optimistic 
prophecies  on  the  nation's  economv.  The  most 
defensible  thing  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
Administration  In  regard  to  these  matters  is 
that   it    is    the    Instinct   of   any   government 
to  seek  loyalty  and  harmonious  performance 
from    Its  officials    But.   on   the   basis   of  the 
visible   record— and    it    Is   reasonable   to  as- 
.<;ume   that   that   is  only   part  of  the   whole 
story— it  Is  clear  that  the  Administration  has 
passed  from  mere  orchestration  into  the  se- 
lective   Intimidation   of   disinterested    Judg- 
ment and  even  the  suppression  or  distortion 
of  technical  information  when  such  suits  Its 
purposes. 

The  process  began  early  in  the  Administra- 
tion when  the  appointment  of  Franklin  Long, 
of  Cornell  University,  to  the  directorship  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  was  aborted 
at  the  last  minute  for  no  apparent  reason 
other  than  his  public  record  of  opposition  to 
the  Administrations  strategic  weapons  pol. 
icles.  Following  grumbles  of  indignation  from 
elder  statesmen  of  science  who  reminded  the 
President  that  theretofore  the  NSF  director- 
ship had  been  considered  a-polltlcal.  Nixon 
humbly  apologized  and  promised  it  wouldn't 
happen  again.  Subsequently,  however,  the  In- 
tended appointment  of  John  H.  Knowles.  of 
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Harvard  Medical  School,  to  the  top  scientific 
post  in  HEW  was  dropped  as  an  offer  of  con- 
cilliiticn  to  the  Neanderthals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Then  last  spring,  the 
all-but-announced  appointment  of  George  S. 
Hammond,  of  Caltech,  to  the  No.  2  post  at 
NSF  was  suddenly  called  off  after  he  sp>oke 
out  publicly  against  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
Cambodia. 

LATKST    ACTION 

A  more  recent  episode  concerns  the  direc- 
torship of  an  Environmental  Institute  that 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  be  created  with 
Joint  government  and  private  financing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  the  name  of 
Alain  C.  Enthoven.  who  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Systems  Analysis  under 
Robert  S  McNamara,  was  about  to  emerge 
from  the  White  House  clearance  procedure 
when  he  was  vetoed  by  H.R.  Haldeman,  the 
President's  Chief  of  Staff.  Enthoven.  who 
left  the  Pentagon  when  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration took  office.  Is  a  Democrat.  The  rime* 
quotes  him  as  speculating  that  he  was 
turned  down  because  in  his  Pentagon  days, 
he  sought  to  reduce  military  spending. 

Then  there  Is  the  case  of  the  career  civil 
servants  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  who  prepare  the  official  figures  on 
what  have  become  major  political  embarrass- 
ments to  the  Nixon  Administration — unem- 
ployment and  the  consumer  price  index.  For 
the  past  20  years,  these  specialists  have  met 
monthly  with  the  press  to  release  their  fig- 
ures and  answer  questions  concerning  the 
Intrlcsicies  of  statistical  fiuctuations  in  the 
American  economy.  According  to  the  busi- 
ness and  economics  affairs  reporters  who 
regularly  met  with  the  BLS  statisticians,  no 
question  ever  arose  as  to  their  ability,  dedi- 
cation to  informing  the  public,  or  profes- 
sional integrity. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Labor  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  briefings  would  be  termi- 
nated, the  monthly  information  would  be 
confined  to  press  releases,  and  that  If  am- 
plification were  desired,  it  would  be  provided 
by  high-level  appointees  of  the  Department, 
This  change,  according  to  an  announcement, 
would  "avoid  the  awkwardness  of  subjecting 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  questions  with  policy  Implica- 
tions"— which,  in  translation  from  Obfus- 
cation.  the  official  tongue  In  such  matters, 
means  questions  that  arise  from  puzzlement 
over  the  irreconcilability  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
cheery  economic  views  and  his  statisticians' 
cold  and  gloomy  numbers. 

GAO    RtTLE 

The  carnage  wrought  on  free  expression  of 
expert  opinion  in  the  SST  fight  will  never  be 
known,  since  neither  the  silencers  nor  the 
silenced  are  proud  of  their  performance  In 
the  course  of  the  struggle.  It  became  known 
that  one  NIH  staffman  suddenly  and  Inex- 
plicably begged  off  from  testifying  before  a 
Congressional  committee.  It  was  expected 
that  his  testimony  would  be  in  line  with 
warnings  that  a  fleet  of  SST's  might  produce 
atmospheric  effects  that  would  contribute  to 
an  Increase  in  skin  cancer  cases.  By  and 
large.  pro-SST  expert  testimony  came  from 
scientists  and  engineers  in  government  em- 
ploy, or  with  close  financial  ties  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  opposition  tended  to  be  located 
some  distance  from  federal  funds. 

Considering  the  depressed  financial  state 
of  scientific  and  technical  institutions 
throughout  this  country,  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  possible  effects  of  the  tele- 
phonic effort  in  behalf  of  the  SST  that  was 
conducted  by  Edward  E.  David  Jr.,  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser.  Confronted  by  peti- 
tions of  scientists  and  engineers  opposed  to 
the  SST,  the  Administration  naturally  de- 
sired to  line  up  scientists  and  engineers  who 
favored  It.  The  route  that  brought  I>avid 
into  the  fray  is  not  clear,  but  whether  a 
conscript  or  a  volunteer  In  this  quest,  he 
personally  favored  construction  of  two  proto- 
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types  for  exjjerlmental  purposes,  and  sup- 
porting the  SST  did  no  violence  to  his  own 
Judgment.  In  view,  however,  of  this  Adminis- 
tration's amply  evidenced  willingness  to  exact 
political  loyalty  in  return  for  Its  favor,  it  Is, 
at  the  least,  not  Impossible  that  some  antl- 
SST  preferences  were  discretly  hushed  In 
preference  to  making  a  costly  wrath  on  the 
part  of  the  political  types  Immediately 
around  Nixon.  After  all,  a  call  from  President 
Nixon's  science  adviser  Is  not  an  everyday 
occurrence  in  the  life  of  a  financially  pressed 
laboratory  director. 

Any  attempt  to  saddle  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration with  a  charge  of  deliberate  intimida- 
tion of  Indejjendent  policy-affairs  Judgment 
among  scientists  and  other  specialists  im- 
mediately runs  into  the  fact  that  this  coun- 
try's professional  communities  resound  with 
a  variety  of  publicly  stated  opinion,  with 
most  of  It,  by  rough  measure,  antl-Adminis- 
tratlon.  Furthermore,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion must  be  credited  with  various  acts  In 
behalf  of  scientific  freedom,  among  them  the 
elimination  of  the  antiquated  blacklist  for 
HEW  advisory  groups  and  an  encouragement 
of  scientific  and  technical  exchanges  with 
Communist  bloc  nations. 

Nevertheless,  there  should  be  no  Illusions 
about  the  Instincts  of  Nixon  and  his  inner 
political  circle.  He  and  his  bunch  got  to  the 
White  House  through  a  savage  political 
struggle  In  which  they  were  counted  out 
several  times,  and  they  are  not  naturally 
disposed  to  indulge  the  notion  that  scientists 
and  other  specialists  should  be  given  free 
rein  to  voice  their  professional  opinions,  re- 
gardless of  the  political  Implications.  In  this 
regard,  the  scientific  community  and  Its  in- 
stitutions will  have  to  look  after  themselves. 
As  political  Issues  Increasingly  come  to  con- 
tain complex  scientific  and  technical  com- 
ponents, the  VBlue  as  well  as  the  Irritation  of 
free  voices  Increases  commensuratelv. 


THE     INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY 
CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr,  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent international  monetary  crisis  is 
multifaceted  and.  to  economists — to  say 
nothing  of  the  layman — very  confusing. 
Since  some  West  German  banks  refused 
to  exchange  marks  for  dollars,  and  the 
West  German  Government  in  effect  re- 
valued its  currency  by  allowing  the  value 
of  the  mark  to  float,  and  people  in  Eu- 
rope began  to  change  dollars  into  gold, 
there  has  been  much  talk  of  the  adverse 
roles  played  by  special  drawing  rights. 
Eurodollars,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  international  banking  specu- 
lators. There  has  also  been  much  criti- 
cism of  the  German  Government  for  its 
action. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
German  Government  did  not  really  ini- 
tiate any  policy  on  its  own.  It  merely  rec- 
ognized the  situation  that  had  developed. 
It  revised  its  policy  to  bring  It  into  accord 
with  the  laws  of  economics  which,  like 
the  natural  law.  men  defy  only  at  their 
peril. 

The  United  States  these  days  seems 
to  be  the  last  to  recognize  these  immu- 
table laws,  and  here  is  where  the  problem 
largely  lies. 

The  archcrlmlnal  is  inflation.  U.S.  in- 
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fiation  is  comparatively  greater  than 
German  and  other  foreign  inflation,  and 
this  drives  down  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  abroad.  Americans,  with  one 
exception,  are  usually  slow  to  realize  this. 
Wages  go  up,  profits  go  up,  and  costs  go 
up — almost  everyone  tries  to  keep  up 
with  the  inflation.  However,  people  on 
fixed  incomes  in  an  inflationary  econ- 
omy are  the  ones  hardest  hit  by  the  in- 
flation. Although  the  dollar  amount  of 
pensions  or  fixed  payments  stays  the 
same,  the  dollar  value — because  of  in- 
flation— goes  down.  It  is  the  same  with 
foreign  currencies.  Though  most  Ameri- 
cans in  America  do  not  immediately  feel 
the  acute  pressures  of  inflation — salaries 
and  wages  go  up — foreign  currencies — 
with  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  dollar — register 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
quickly.  Thus,  they  must  revise  the  ex- 
change rate  or  lose  money.  This  is  what 
Germany  has  done. 

Another  consequence  of  the  inflation — 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar — is  that 
people  abroad  begin  cashing  in  their  dol- 
lars for  gold,  since  gold  is  more  stable 
than  the  dollar.  Sources  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  estimate — conservatively — that 
there  are  four  to  six  American  dollars  in 
Europe  for  every  $1  the  United  States 
holds  in  gold.  There  are — again  con- 
servatively— $60  to  $70  billion  in  Ameri- 
can currency  in  Europe.  The  latest  re- 
ports show  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  to  be  approximately  $20 
billion  annually.  All  this  means  that  If 
people  and  governments  abroad  today 
demanded — as  they  can — gold  in  ex- 
change for  dollars,  we  could  not  pay.  We 
are  broke  many  times  over. 

Fortunately.  Europeans  look  not  just 
to  gold  as  a  backing  for  U.S.  currency, 
but  to  our  productive  capacity  as  a  na- 
tion. Gold,  however,  is  the  ultimate 
standard,  and  if  U.S.  policy  continues 
the  way  it  is  now,  inflation  may  destroy 
all  confldence  in  the  dollar. 

The  solution  is  to  beat  inflation.  Infla- 
tion is  fueled  by  excessive  union  wage 
demands  and  by  corresponding  corpo- 
rate price  increases  which  spiral  upward 
in  a  vicious  cycle.  But  the  real  fault  lies 
not  with  the  unions,  nor  with  business, 
but  rather  with  Government. 

The  cause  of  inflation  is  the  money 
supply.  If  the  U.S.  Government  abided 
by  economic  law  instead  of  financial  flat, 
the  money  supply  would  increase  only  to 
match  production.  At  worse,  says  Ek;on- 
omist  Milton  Friedman,  the  U.S.  could 
tolerate  a  1-  or  2-percent  inflation,  but 
not  the  present  5  or  6  percent. 

Many  people  blame  debt  financing — 
the  practice  of  borrowing  from  future 
generations  for  present  needs.  Actually, 
debt  financing  is  not  itself  inflationary. 
The  way  the  U.S.  Goverrmient  operates 
debt  financing,  however,  it  is.  Because 
the  Goverrunent  is  the  only  entity  in 
our  country  able  to  spend  money  it  does 
not  have;  and  because  debts  are  incurred 
by  Government  on  paper  only — by  mere- 
ly juggling  the  books — irresponsible 
spending  and  monstrous  inflation  are 
the  result.  Needless  to  say,  if  you  and  I 
conducted  our  financial  affairs  like  that, 
we  would  be  in  "debtor's  prison"  before 
we  could  say  "International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  luid  Development." 
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One  way  to  ciirb  the  Government's 
irresponsible  money  appetite  would  be 
to  reduce  the  debt  limit — the  maximum 
debt  the  Government  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate. But  when  the  question  of 
raising  the  U.S.  debt  limit  came  up  for 
its  final  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently.  I  was  one  of  only  three 
Members  of  Congress  voting  against  it. 

If  Congress  and  the  President  do  not 
face  up  squarely  to  the  problem  of  infla- 
tionary spending— vote  buying— infla- 
tion will  keep  growing,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  will  continue  to  worsen, 
the  United  States  will  price  itself  out  of 
world  markets  and  Uncle  Sam  will  go 
deeper  and  deeper  into  bankruptcy. 


TENNESSEE  CELEBRATES  ITS  175TH 
YEAR  AS  A  STATE 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
the  Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee  will 
observe  its  175th  anniversary  as  a  State 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  we  mark  this  occasion,  a  review  of 
the  State's  historical  highlights  is  in 
order. 

Tennessee  entered  the  Union  in  1796  as 
our  16th  State.  Previously,  it  had  been 
part  of  the  Carolina  grant  of  Charles  n 
of  England  and  home  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian  tribes.  During  1784-88.  settlers 
from  North  Carolina  formed  the  "state 
of  Franklin"  in  the  area  now  encom- 
passed by  Tennessee,  and  from  1788-96. 
Tennessee  was  part  of  the  territory 
south  of  the  River  Ohio. 

Rich  in  heritage.  Tennessee  has  been 
known  as  the  Volunteer  State  since  the 
"glorious  era  "  of  Andrew  Jackson,  "Old 
Hickorj'."  who  led  his  army  of  "Tennes- 
see Volunteers"  to  victory  in  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans  at  the  close  of  the  'War 
of  1812. 

Andrew  Jackson,  by  the  way.  was  one 
of  three  Presidents  of  the  U.S.,  who 
hailed  from  Tennessee— the  others  being 
James  K.  Polk,  and  Andrew  Johnson. 
Tennessee  has  also  produced  some  of 
America's  most  outstanding  citizens  and 
most  courageous  heroes,  including  John 
Sevier,  the  first  governor.  Sam  Houston, 
Sam  Davis,  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  Sgt. 
Alvin  York,  and  Cordell  Hull. 

In  1848.  when  Governor  N.  S.  Brown 
called  for  2,800  volunteers  to  fight  in  the 
Mexican  War,  Tennessee  sent  30,000 
troops — thus  confirming  its  reputation  as 
the  Volunteer  State. 

At  the  onset  of  the  Civil  War,  Tennes- 
see joined  the  Confederacy;  yet  its  vol- 
unteers were  clad  in  both  gray  and  blue. 
Many  decisive,  bloody  battlco,  such  as 
Shiloh  and  Chattanooga,  were  waged  on 
Tennessee  soil  during  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

The  Volunteer  State  rejoined  the  Un- 
ion in  1866.  Since  then  Tennessee  has  en- 
joyed a  progressive  century  of  growth 
through  its  industrious  people,  its  nat- 
ural resources,  its  manufacturing,  agri- 
culture, tourism,  and,  of  course,  the  TVA. 
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Tennessee  had  grown  in  population 
from  105.000  in  1800  to  1,002.717  in  1850, 
and  by  1900  boasted  a  population  of  more 
than  2  million.  The  recent  1970  census 
shows  that  almost  4  million  people  live 
in  Tennessee,  with  the  four  major  met- 
ropolitan areas — Memphis.  Nashville. 
Knoxville.  and  Chattanooga — containing 
almost  half  the  population. 

Memphis,  with  620.000.  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  Southeast,  having  surpassed 
New  Orleans  and  Atlanta  in  population. 

Manufacturing,  which  produces  goods 
valued  at  more  than  $4.6  billion  annually, 
has  taken  top  place  in  the  State's  diversi- 
fied economy.  The  chief  industrial  center. 
Chattanooga,  makes  more  than  1.500  dif- 
ferent products,  and  in  1967  its  value 
added  by  manufacture  was  $617,000,000. 
Textiles,  chemicals,  apparel,  electrical 
equipment,  machinery,  and  furniture  are 
among  the  main  products  manufactured 
in  the  State. 

Agriculture  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  State's  vibrant  econ- 
omy, with  farm  receipts  totaling  $677.- 
637.000  in  1969.  Lumbering,  which  pro- 
vides jobs  for  40.000  Tennesseans.  is  also 
significant,  as  the  State's  wood  products 
are  valued  at  more  than  $500  million  an- 
nually. 

Producing  a  wide  variety  of  minerals, 
Tennessee  leads  the  other  49  States  in 
zinc  and  pyrites.  Other  mineral  products 
include  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  phos- 
phate rock.  In  1969  the  State's  mineral 
production  was  valued  at  $213,017,000. 

Tourism  is  of  increasing  significance  as 
more  visitors  are  attracted  each  year  to 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the 
Cumberland  Plateau;  to  the  25  major 
lakes  with  more  than  10.000  miles  of 
shoreline;  to  the  rolling  hills  and  green 
farmland  of  middle  Tennessee  and  the 
deltas  along  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
1969  tourists  spent  more  than  $640,000.- 
000  while  enjoying  "the  beautiful  world 
of  Tennessee." 

Gov.  Winfield  Dunn,  who  was  re- 
cently elected  the  first  Republican  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  in  50  years,  has  done 
much  to  promote  tourism  throughout  the 
State.  He  said: 

We  think  this  great  State  of  ours  is  so 
rich  in  beauty,  so  steeped  in  history,  so 
abundantly  blessed  with  natural  resources, 
that  we  shall  refer  to  it  as  -the  Beautiful 
World  of  Tennessee." 

Previously,  it  had  been  referred  to  as 
"the  three  States  of  Tennessee,  "  east 
Tennessee,  middle  Tennessee,  and  west 
Tennessee,  but  now  the  Governor  has 
consolidated  them  into  one  "big.  beauti- 
ful world." 

Tennessee's  new  commissioner  of  con- 
servation. William  L.  Jenkins,  recently 
said: 

Tennessee  Is  as  representative  of  America 
at  Its  best  as  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
Rich  in  historical  significance,  abundant 
In  follclore,  Tennessee  offers  an  opportunity 
for  all  citizens  to  recapture  the  spirit  of 
America. 

Tennessee's  birthday  will  be  observed 
next  Tuesday,  June  1.  with  the  type  of 
homespun  commemoration  which  will  be 
appropriate  and  appealing  to  the  people 
of  the  Volunteer  State.  There  will  be  an 
old-fashioned  watermelon  cutting  on  the 
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grounds  of  the  State  capitol.  An  histori- 
cal skit  and  a  fireworks  display  will  high- 
light the  celebration,  which  Gov 
Winfield  Dunn  plans  to  make  a  great 
day  in  the  colorful  history  of  Tennessee 


WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  70  percent  of  black  families  in  the 
United  States  have  income  below  the 
$6,500  level  which  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat- 
istics survey  show  to  be  the  minimum 
needed  for  health  and  decency.  Yet.  the 
Nixon  administration  has  directly  re- 
jected one  of  the  congressional  black 
caucus'  most  crucial  recommendations — 
a  $6,500  guaranteed  adequate  family  in- 
come for  four. 

The  administration  continues  to  ad- 
vocate its  racist  and  repressive  family 
assistance  plan— FAP— against  which 
we  have  declared  our  opposition.  In  ad- 
dition, the  administration  has  given  its 
support  to  an  even  more  repressive  ver- 
sion of  FAP  which  was  approved  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  May  13. 
This  bill  (H.R.  1)  contains  provisions 
which  comprise  a  vicious  attack  on  five 
million  black  women  and  children  who 
make  up  almost  half  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children— AFDC— pop- 
ulation. 

The  congressional  black  caucus  must 
and  will  fight  these  racist  provisions  with 
every  weapon  at  our  disposal. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  sets  a  min- 
imum and  a  maximum  Federal  payment 
of  $2,400  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  States 
maintain  present  payment  levels  in  the 
45  States  where  they  now  exceed  $2,400 
in  cash  plus  food  stamps.  In  fact,  nine 
of  our  10  welfare  families  are  likely  to 
be  worse  off.  since  $2,400  a  year  is  above 
present  payments  levels  for  only  10  per- 
cent of  them. 

The  $2,400  amount  proposed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  actually 
less  than  the  $1,600  proposed  earlier  by 
the  administration.  The  earlier  bill  pro- 
vided $1,600  in  cash  plus  $864  in  food 
stamps.  The  committee's  proposal  would 
make  recipients  ineligible  for  food 
stamps. 

States  would  be  encouraged  to  reduce 
paj-ments.  If  States  increased  payments 
above  the  amoimt  recipients  received  in 
cash  and  food  stamps  combined  as  of 
January  1.  1971.  the  States  will  have  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  these  increases. 

Some  States  have  been  providing  in- 
creased payments  under  the  present  wel- 
fare system  in  accordance  with  the  rising 
cost  of  li\ing.  There  is  no  provision,  in 
FAP,  for  cost-of-living  increases  of  the 
Federal  payment  of  $2,400.  Thus,  cost  of 
hving  increases,  essential  in  our  unstable 
economy,  will  be  denied  for  the  poor. 

We  feel  that  the  burden  is  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  prove  that  there  will  be 
a  $75  billion  cost  to  the  Government  as 
a  result  of  establishing  a  $6,500  payment 
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level.  Since  the  black  caucus  has  not 
suggested,  moreover,  that  these  funds  be 
raised  through  a  58-percent  surtax  on 
income,  we  believe  the  Eulministration 
has  raised  a  false  issue  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  stymieing  serious  discus- 
sion. 

In  light  of  an  unemployment  crisis  of 
massive  proportions,  including  a  33-per- 
cent unemployment  rate  among  welfare 
mothers  who  are  actually  looking  for 
work,  the  forced  work  requirement  of  the 
family  assistance  plan  can  only  be  seen 
as  punitive  and  unnecessary.  In  addition, 
the  plan  will  only  help  the  lowest  wage 
earners  and  will  deny  them  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  As 
presently  written,  the  bill  does  not  guar- 
antee that  recipients  will  be  assigned  to 
suitable  employment.  In  addition,  200,000 
public  service  jobs  in  face  of  10-percent 
unemployment  rate  in  the  black  com- 
munity is  ludicrous. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  adminis- 
tration stated  its  willingness  to  back  pro- 
visions for  suitable  work  opportunities 
and  requirements,  and  the  caucus  an- 
ticipates their  efforts  to  change  H.R.  1  to 
reflect  these  views. 

The  overall  support  given  the  present 
FAP  by  the  administration  would  indi- 
cate, however,  a  failure  of  commitment 
to  principles  the  caucus  set  forth. 

For  example: 

First.  Families  will  still  be  required  to 
register  for  work  even  though  the  lack 
of  adequate  training,  child  care  services, 
and  employment  opportunities  will  result 
in  more  harassment  than  help  for  the 
poor. 

Second.  We  find  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend why  the  already  obnoxious  provi- 
sions of  the  original  FAP.  requiring 
mothers  of  children  over  6  to  register 
for  work,  would  have  been  changed  to 
include  mothers  of  children  over  3, 
forcing  them  to  turn  their  preschoolers 
over  to  a  third  party  rather  than  to  per- 
form the  essential  work  of  caring  for 
their  own. 

Recipient.s  will  have  fewer  rights  under 
the  FAP  than  they  now  have.  People  who 
lost  their  jobs  can  be  denied  assistance. 
Welfare  recipients  are  assumed  to  be 
guilty  before  trial.  The  right  to  appeal 
unfavorable  decisions  is  curtailed.  Il- 
legal residency  requirements  may  be  im- 
posed. In  short,  in  countless  ways,  the  ad- 
ministration's enforcement  of  such  pro- 
vi.'sions  violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
recommendation. 

The  President's  report  indicates  that 
over  10  million  persons  are  now  assisted 
by  the  food  stamp  program  and  this  is 
triple  the  number  aided  just  16  months 
ago.  It  is  further  stated  that  new  and 
more  liberal  regulations  on  food  stamps 
have  been  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  will  be  implemented  during  the 
summer.  What  the  administration  fails 
to  mention,  however,  is  that  under  the 
new  regulations  over  2  million  present 
participants  in  the  program  will  be  ser- 
iously hurt  bv  the  new  schedules;  350,000 
eliminated  and  1.7  million  receiving  sub- 
stantially reduced  benefits. 

In  addition,  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate has  disclosed  that  an  additional  2 
million  persons  will  be  excluded  because 
of  the  nev\-  restrictive  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  household  in  the  regula- 
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tions.  The  blind,  aged  and  disabled  in  10 
States  will  be  rendered  ineligible  for  the 
program  in  the  one  and  two  person  cate- 
gory. It  is  estimated  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  also  be  eliminated  because 
of  the  new  regulations  regarding  pro- 
posed maximum  allowable  resources. 

The  administration  is  recommending 
to  Congress  that  the  food  stamp  program 
be  eliminated  when  the  welfare  reform 
bill  is  passed.  The  new  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulations  might  accom- 
plish that  task  prematurely. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture supports  a  "standstill"  budget  for 
child  nutrition  programs  based  on  an  es- 
timated 6.6  million  eligible  children,  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  April  26,  1971. 
placed  the  figure  at  10  million  eligible 
children.  I  remind  the  administration  of 
its  pledge  and  our  recommendation  that 
no  children  in  America  go  hungry. 

The  black  caucus  recommends  a  fully 
operational  cash  assistance  program 
whereby  welfare  families  will  receive  ad- 
ditional cash  in  lieu  of  food  stamps.  Yet. 
the  administration's  proposal  of  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  $2,400  includes  the  cash 
value  of  the  stamps  and  is  actually  less 
than  the  cash-food  stamp  package  orig- 
inally proposed. 

My  views  presented  here  echo  in  large 
part  the  overall  philosophy  developed  by 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion. I  strongly  endorse  the  efforts  made 
by  NWRO  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  analyze  the  following  studies 
prepared  by  the  organization  dealing 
with  upcoming  welfare  reform  legisla- 
tion: 

The  Ways  &  Means  Welfare  Bill,  H.R.  1: 
The   Gaps   in  F.A.P. 

National  Welfare  Rights 

Organization. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  (Title  IV  of 
H.R.  1 )  will  soon  be  released  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  chaired  by  Wil- 
bur Mills.  The  House  of  Representatives  Is 
ex{>ected  to  vote  on  the  bill  during  June. 

The  bin  has  been  sold  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion as  a  reform  of  the  welfare  system.  The 
bin  does  make  several  positive  changes  In 
the  welfare  system.  It  provides  cash  assist- 
ance to  families  with  an  employed  father  in 
the  home  for  the  first  time.  It  raises  the 
payment  level  for  recipients  In  states  which 
now  pay  the  least.  It  provides  substantial 
benefits  to  the  aged,  disabled  and  blind.  Yet, 
even  In  these  programs  a  number  of  provi- 
sions restrict  certain  benefits  and  require 
poor  families  and  aged,  disabled  and  blind 
individuals  to  pay  too  heavily  for  the  bene- 
fits they  do  receive. 

Based  on  our  careful  study  of  how  the 
bill's  provisions  affect  poor  people's  Income, 
legal  rights,  ability  to  find  mestnlngful  em- 
ployment and  medical  care,  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  stands  firmly 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  (F.A.P.)  is  not 
welfare  reform.  It  Is  not  a  step  toward  wel- 
fare reform.  It  is  a  giant  step  backward.  It 
Is  worse  than  the  present,  inadequate  wel- 
fare system.  F.A.P.  must  be  opposed  and  de- 
feated by  those  who  believe  In  improving  the 
conditions  and  opportunities  of  poor  peo- 
ple. 

Meet  with  your  Congressman  now.  Explain 
to  him  how  the  provisions  of  this  bill  really 
affect  poor  people.  Urge  him  to  vote  against 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Attached  to  FAP 
are  Social  Security  benefit  Increases  and  in- 
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creases  for  the  aged,  disabled  and  blind.  But 
If  the  bill  were  defeated  Congress  will  enact 
these  measures  on  their  own  merits.  If  liberal 
members  of  Congress  Join  the  vote  against 
F.A.P.  It  can  be  defeated.  Only  If  liberals  de- 
feat the  bill  will  Congress  want  to  consider 
a  better  welfare  bill,  one  that  will  increase 
and  protect  the  rights  of  poor  and  low-in- 
come Americans. 

CASH    BENEFIT    PROVISIONS 

1.  Payment  level  inadequate.  F.A.P.  sets  a 
minimum  and  maximum  payment  of  $2400 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four.  Payments  would 
never  go  above  $2400;  there  Is  no  commitment 
to  adequate  income  or  to  maintaining  pres- 
ent payment  levels  in  the  45  states  where 
payments  are  now  above  $2400.  The  payment 
level  is  $1600  below  the  official  poverty  level 
and  $4100  below  $6500  the  minimum  amount 
of  family  needs  to  subsist  at  a  decent  level 
which  is  NWRO's  position  based  on  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Surveys.  NWRO's  $6500  has 
been  introduced  by  21  members  of  Congress 
including  the  entire  Black  Caucus,  H.R.  7257. 

2.  t2400  is  less  than  S1600.  The  $2400 
amount  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  actually  less  than  the  $1600 
proposed  earlier  by  President  Nixon.  The  ear- 
lier bill  provided  $1600  in  cash  plus  $864  in 
food  stamps  for  a  total  of  $2464.  Ways  and 
Means  has  made  recipients  ineligitile  for 
food  stamps. 

3.  Nine  out  of  ten  welfare  families  could  be 
worse  off.  $2400  a  year.  $200  a  month  is  above 
present  payment  levels  for  only  lO'r  of  the 
welfare  famUies,  those  In  Alabama.  Arkan- 
sas. Louisiana.  Mississippi  and  South  Caro- 
lina. In  addition,  poor  families  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  will  re- 
ceive less  than  $2400 — $1330  in  Puerto  Rico 
even  though  the  cost-of-living  on  that  island 
is  20 '~f  higher  than  in  Washington.  D.C.  Re- 
cipients in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
along  with  those  in  the  other  45  states  90"", 
of  the  families,  could  receive  less  than  the 
meager  payments  they  receive  under  the  cur- 
rent welfare  system.  While  payments  go  up 
In  five  southern  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Mis- 
sissippi and  Puerto  Rico  will  be  the  only 
places  where  the  Increases  will  be  substan- 
tial. 

4.  States  icould  be  encouraged  to  reduce 
payments.  State  governments  will  not  have 
to  spend  more  than  they  spend  during  cal- 
endar year  1971  no  matter  how  many  more 
people  get  on  welfare.  The  federal  govern- 
ment will  pay  for  the  costs  due  to  more  peo- 
ple getting  on  welfare.  However,  If  states 
increase  payments  above  the  amount  recip- 
ients received  In  cash  and  food  stamps  com- 
bined as  of  January  1.  1971  the  states  will 
have  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  these  Increases 
While  the  $2400  payment  means  most  states 
will  save  money  in  the  first  years  of  the  plan, 
they  are  not  likely  to  pass  this  money  along 
to  poor  people.  Most  states  will  keep  the  sav- 
ings because  they  now  spend  more  than  they 
want  to  on  welfare. 

In  fact,  states  may  cut  the  amount  they 
spend  on  welfare.  No  state  Is  required  to 
maintain  present  payment  levels.  They  can 
cut  back  to  the  federal  $2400  and  not  spend 
anything  on  welfare.  By  reducing  payments, 
states  can  save  even  more  than  they  would 
by  maintaining  benefits.  It  will  be  much 
easier  for  states  to  cut  benefits  under  F.A.P. 
than  under  the  present  system  which  re- 
quires that  a  state  percentage  reduction  plan 
be  approved  by  HEW. 

5.  Present  cost-of-living  increases  u-ill  be 
denied  In  addition  to  the  possible  cuts  in 
the  amount  recipients  receive,  poor  people 
will  be  denied  the  cost-of-living  increases 
states  have  been  providing  under  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system.  Between  1969  and  1&70. 
25  states  Increased  the  payment  levels  of 
APIX;  families,  raising  grants  for  over  one 
million  recipients.  In  the  same  period  only 
ten  states  cut  grants,  reducing  payments 
to  250.000  recipients.  There  are  no  provisions 
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in  RAP  allowing  Increases  In  the  federal 
payment  of  $2400.  States  will  have  no  Incen- 
tive to  provide  Increases  since  thev  must 
pay  for  them  entirely  with  state  and  local 
money.  Poor  people  will  become  poorer  as 
the    co6t-of-l!ving    rises. 

6.  Family  Maxi^njtm  Imposed. 
A    family   of    two   peonle    receives.    si.fiOO- 

three  pfople  receive,  52.000:  four.  $2,400; 
Ave.  $2,800;  six,  $3,100;  seven.  $3,400;  and 
eight  (or  more) .  $3,600. 

Families'  payments  vary  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  family.  The  more  peo- 
ple, the  more  money  it  can  receive.  Houever. 
farrJIles  of  more  than  eight  members  will 
be  able  to  get  no  more  than  $3,600  the 
amount  a  family  of  eight  receives.  FAP  dls- 
crlmliates  against  large  families 

7.  discrimination  against  single  individ- 
uals, childless  couples,  families  and  against 
blacks.  FA  P.  provides  benefits  only  for 
families  with  children.  Single  Individuals 
and  couples  without  children  receive  no 
benefits  whatsoever,  unless  they  are  aged, 
disabled  or  blind  They  must  rely  on  alm.ost 
nonexistant  state  and  local  relief  proeram.s 

Families  with  children  would  receive  only 
half  as  much  as  the  aged,  disabled  <\nd  'lUnd 
While  a  family  of  four  receives  $200  a  rionth, 
by  July.  1973  an  aged  couple  will  receive 
the  same   amount 

Half  of  the  families  on  welfare  are  black 
Only  one-flfth  of  the  aged,  disabled  and 
blind  recipients  are  black  The  program 
that  is  largely  black  will  pav  half  as  much 
as  the  program  that  Is  largely  white. 

FORCED      WORK     PROVISIONS 

1  Th"  forced  work  requirement  is  more 
rcfjre.isne  avd  punitive  than  present  'an-  In 
the  lleht  of  growing  unwnployment  these 
provisions  will  oiilv  serve  to  deny  benefits 
to  needy  people,  haras-s  innocer.t  r-ti.^ens. 
destroy  family  life  and  deny  real  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement.  Families  with  mem- 
bers considered  employable  will  be  referred 
to  OFF.  ■Opportunities  For  Families. •  a 
separate  program  run  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment Recipients  who  rsfuse  to  part'clpate 
wl!!  be  thrown  off  welfare  However,  the  lack 
of  adequate  training,  child  care  and  employ- 
ment provisions  means  no  real  opoor" uni- 
ties, onlv   harassment   for  poor  people 

2.  Mothers  with  children  over'  3  years  old 
u-tU  be  forced  to  work.  All  familv  members 
will  be  required  to  register  and  accept  a  Job 
offer  unless  they  are  speciPcally  exempted. 
Under  present  law  only  those  soeciflcally  re- 
ferred to  work  are  forced  to  register.  Mothers 
of  children  over  three  and  children  over  six- 
teen and  not  in  school  are  among  those  not 
exempted  and  forced  to  work.  Mothers  with 
a  father  In  the  home  who  registers  need  not 
register  But  if  there  Is  no  father  In  the  home 
the  mother  will  be  forced  out  of  the  home 
Into  a  Job. 

3     Stable   family    life   is    threatened     If   a 
family  member  refuses  to  register  or  refuses 
a  Job  that  member  is  cut  off  welfare  This  in- 
cludes a  mother  in  cases  where  there  Is  no 
male  parent  In  the  home.  Payments  for  other 
members  of  the  family  will  not  be  sent   to 
that  member    Instead  the  children's  welfare 
Is  required  to  be  paid  to  a  third  party.  The 
government  can  pay  the  children's  benefits 
to  someone  outside  the  home  whom  the  gov- 
ernment believes  will  be  more  Interested  In 
the    well-being    of    the    children    than    the 
mother    who    prefers    to    work    raising    her 
family  rather  than  work  outside  the  home  at 
a  menial,   low-paying  Job    A  receiplent   who 
refuses  a  Job  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  the  third  party  payments  begin.  Third 
party  payments  were  not  required  bv  earlier 
versions  of  PAP.,  and  should  be  restricted 
to  cases  where  the  mother  is  proved  to  be  un- 
able to  manage  funds. 

4.  The  plan  will  help  only  the  very  lowest 
paid  workers.  Recipients  will  be  allowed  to 
keep  only  the  first  $720  a  year  thev  earn 
one  third  of  their  earnings  above  $720  and 
still  receive  assistance.  Unless  familv  mem- 
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bers  receive  training  allowances  or  have 
school  children  who  work,  the  most  a  family 
of  four  can  receive  in  welfare  and  wages  com- 
bined is  $4140  a  year.  This  provision  will  not 
allow  a  family  to  work  its  way  out  of  poverty 
Since  the  poverty  level  will  "be  above  $4140 
by  the  time  the  bill  goes  into  effect. 

5.  The  incentive  to  work  will  be  less  than 
under  present  law.  Under  current  law.  re- 
cipents  retain  the  first  thirty  dollars  they 
make  each  month  plus  the  entire  amount  of 
their  work  related  expenses  and  a  third  of 
the  remaining  income.  Under  the  OFF.  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1.  recipients  will  retain  $60 
instead  of  $30  plus  a  third  of  their  remain- 
ing income.  However  they  will  not  retain  anv 
of  their  income  to  cover  work  related  ex- 
penses except  for  some  portion  of  their  child 
care  costs.  Recipients  will  be  forced  to  take 
money  for  transportation,  lunch,  union  dues, 
uniforms,  tools  and  income  and  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  out  of  their  ear;;ings  This 
usually  amounts  to  far  more  than  the  $30 
additional  amount  recipients  are  allowed  un- 
der the  bill 

6.  The  incentive  to  work  is  completely 
destroyed  if  you  get  sick  FAP  recipients 
must  spend  a  third  of  their  earnings  on 
medical  bills  before  they  b€Cv.>me  eligible  for 
Medicaid  coverage  Since  FA  P.  recipients 
are  aJlowed  to  keep  only  a  third  of  their 
earnings  in  the  first  place,  this  means  a 
family  will  be  reduced  to  the  loasic  welfare 
level  of  $2400  before  they  get  Medicaid 

7.  Recipients  a'-e  not  protected  by  the 
federal  minimum  wage.  It  is  unlikelv  that 
recipients  will  be  referred  to  Jobs  paving  the 
minimum  wage  since  the  Jobs  available  to 
the  poorest  workers  are  not  covered  by  the 
minimum  The  bill  forces  recipients  to'  take 
whatever  work  is  available  unless  the  Job 
pays  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  federal 
mlnlmimi.  The  present  federal  minimum 
wage  Is  $160  an  hour  so  recipients  must 
accept  $1  20  an  hour,  or  $2400  a  year. 

8.  Recipients  may  be  referred  to  any  type 
of  job.  The  only  language  In  the  bill  on  the 
suitability  of  the  Job  prevents  recipients 
from  being  forced  to  strike  break  Pro\isions 
insuring  that  no  one  would  have  lo  take  a 
Job  that  endangers  health  and  safety  or  that 
13  too  far  from  home  have  been  removed  The 
clause  allowing  a  person  to  refuse  a  Job  for 
"good  cause"  means  little  without  some  defi- 
nition written  in  the  bill. 

9.  Opportunities  for  training  are  re- 
stricted. The  bill  makes  it  verv  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  FA  P.  is  to  subsidize  low  wage 
paying  employers  rather  than  enable  poor 
people  to  become  self-supporting  Families 
headed  by  a  college  or  university  student  will 
not  be  eligible  for  benefits  Under  current 
law  welfare  mothers  are  regularlv  attending 
college  in  the  WIN  Program  Under  FAP. 
family  heads  will  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  receive  the  training  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  advance  to  the  limit  of  their  capa- 
bilities. 

10.  Child    care    o-pportuntties    are    almost 
non-existant.  Mothers  with  children  will  be 
required  to  accept  whatever  child  care  facil- 
ities are  offered  by  the  Labor  Department  or 
be    cut    off    welfare.    Under    present    law    a 
mother  has  the  right  to  be  consulted  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  child  care  arrangement 
No  standards  that  child  care  arrangements 
must  meet  are  written  m  the  bill.  Authori- 
zation of  funds  for  child  care  In  this  bill  are 
totally  Inadequate.   Families  may   be  asked 
to   pay   all   or   part   of   the  child   care   costs 
although  some  of  these  costs  may  be  credited 
to  the  family's  income.  Child  care  authori- 
ties estimate  the  actual  cost  at  over  $2100  a 
year  for  the  care  of  Just  one  pre-school  child, 
but  the  bill  allows  a  total  cost  of  $2000  for 
a  family  of  four  for  all  child  care  plus  earn- 
ings of  school  children.  The  bUl  also  Umlts 
the  amount  of  child  care  costs  that  may  be 
deducted  from  Income  under  the  income  tax 
law  to  $750. 


11  r^t'  federal  government  will  not  pro- 
vide jobs.  Public  service  employment  author- 
ized by  PAP.  would  receive  federal  funds  for 
only  three  years:  100',  in  the  first  year.  75<-f 
in  the  second  and  SO'';  In  the  third,  nothing 
thereafter  unless  states  fund  the  entire  cost. 
More  ex:en.sive  legislation  has  been  passed  by 
Congress  but  vetoed  by  President  Nixon. 

12  Jobs  for  welfare  recipients  are  not 
available.  The  punitive  nature  of  the  forced 
work  requirement  assumes  that  Jobs  are 
available  for  welfare  mothers  and  that  the 
rolls  are  filled  with  employable  people  who 
simply  refuse  to  work  Neither  assumption  is 
c(  rreot  The  1969  HEW.  Study  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  reports 
that  20  1':  of  welfare  mothers  are  in  the 
lab.ir  market  Of  these.  66  5':  are  working. 
33  5':  are  unemployed — looking  for  work  but 
unable  to  f^nd  it  This  Is  over  five  times  the 
national  unemployment  rate. 

Governor  Reagan  of  California  wrote  to 
30;>.485  emplovers  in  the  state  asking  each  to 
hire  one  welfare  recipient.  Only  13,000  em- 
plovers  responded  A  total  of  337  Jobs  were 
reported  but  only  26  actual  Jobs  resulted 
from  the  effort  The  average  salary  was  $71  00 
a  week 


LfGAL    AND    CONSTirUTIONAL    RIGHTS 

1  Recipients  would  have  fewer  legal  rights 
under  FAP.  than  they  have  now.  The  few 
legal  rights  to  welfare  poor  people  enjoy  un- 
der current  law  are  seriously  undermined  or 
(jutright  denied  by  H.R.  1.  Several  provisions 
fly  In  the  face  of  constitutionally  protected 
rights  to  equal  protection  and  due  process  of 
law.  Many  provisions  further  demean  poor 
people  and  destroy  their  family  life,  dignity 
and  pride  and  make  them  less  able  to  stand 
on  their  own. 

2.  Needy  people  who  lose  their  Jobs  can  be 
denied  assistance.  The  present  law  says  that 
payments  are  based  on  current  needs,  no 
matter  what  the  family's  past  earnings  were 
Under  H.R.  1.  this  concept  is  rejected.  Income 
received  in  the  previous  three  calendar  quar- 
ters is  to  be  deducted  from  benefits  due  the 
family  In  the  current  quarter  even  If  in  real- 
ity all  the  Income  has  been  spent.  A  family 
could  be  denied  assistance  for  six  to  nine 
months  under  this  provision. 

3.  Families  are  denied  the  right  to  prompt 
assistance.  Aged,  blind  and  disabled  recip- 
ients may  receive  assistance  simply  by  filling 
<•  ut  a  form  and  stating  that  they  are  eligible 
On  the  other  hand,  families  mav  be  put 
;hroueh  a  long  and  complicated  investigation 
'  f  eligibility  before  they  can  receive  assist- 
ance There  is  no  language  in  the  bill  stating 
•hat  families  must  receive  aid  promptly.  This 
is  a  clear  act  of  discrimination.  Experiments 
w:th  the  declaration  form  under  present  law 
show  no  evidence  of  cheating. 

4  Recipients  will  be  cut  off  assistance  and 
fined  for  failure  to  report  their  income  every 
three  months  Recipients  who  fall— for  what- 
ever reason— to  report  accurately  all  earn- 
ings plus  other  income  from  Social  Security 
and  other  sources  will  be  cut  off  and  fined 
$25  for  the  first  offense.  $50  for  the  second 
and  $100  for  later  times.  If  found  guilty  of 
fraud,  recipients  would  be  fined  $1000  or  be 
imprisoned  for  one  year  or  both  Under  the 
Medicaid  provisions  of  H  R.  1.  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  must  be  reviewed  by  "pro- 
gram review  teams"  before  those  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  which  abuse  the  program 
can  be  cut  off.  People  under  the  FA  P.  pro- 
visions of  HR.  1  are  not  given  this  review 
opportunity. 

5.  Recipients  must  reapply  every  two  years. 
Since  the  provision  noted  above  requires  re- 
cipients to  report  accuratelv  their  income 
every  three  months,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
provision  which  forces  a  family  to  reapply 
as  If  It  had  never  been  receiving  assistance 
It  is  a  means  of  harassing  redplenta  and 
encouraging  those  eligible  for  aid  to  go  with- 
out it. 
6    Recipients   and  applicants  can   be  de- 
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nied  adequate  representation.  The  Secretary 
of  HEW  is  given  broad  authority  to  ban 
certain  people  from  entering  Family  Assist- 
ance ofSces  to  help  recipients  obtain  their 
legal  rights.  Furthermore,  the  bill  contains 
language  which  could  be  used  to  Interfere 
with  organizations  like  N.W.R.O.  which  are 
attempting  to  organize  recipients. 

7.  Families  can  be  cut  off  assistance  if 
they  fail  to  apply  for  other  benefits.  If  a 
family  Is  Informed  that  It  may  be  eligible  for 
Social  Security,  Unemployment  Insurance 
and  similar  benefits  and  falls  to  apply  for 
them  within  90  days  it  will  no  longer  receive 
Family  Assistance  benefits. 

8.  The  right  to  appeal  decisions  is  cur- 
tailed. Recipients  and  applicants  may  apply 
for  a  hearing  If  they  feel  they  have  been 
unjustly  treated.  However,  hearing  proce- 
dures need  not  conform  to  present  regula- 
tions nor  to  the  requirement  set  forth  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Goldberg  v.  Kelly, 
397  US.  254  (1970),  that  benefits  be  con- 
tinued pending  a  hearing  decision.  Therefore 
the  rights  to  present  evidence,  cross-examine 
witnesses,  and  be  heard  by  an  Impartial 
hearing  examiner  are  not  guaranteed,  al- 
though they  are  granted  to  citizens  and 
corporations  in  their  dealings  with  other  fed- 
eral agencies  and  to  welfare  recipients  under 
the  current  law.  In  addition,  factual  rulings 
made  by  hearing  examiners  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  appealed  to  the  courts. 

9.  Illegal  residency  requirements  may  be 
imposed  States  which  choose  to  supplement 
above  the  federal  $200  a  month  payment  may 
also  choose  to  Impose  a  one  year  residency 
requirement  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
supplementary  payments.  F.A.P.  would  obli- 
gate the  Federal  Government  to  follow  the 
state's  declsicn  In  administering  the  supple- 
mentation. This  entire  provision  violates  the 
Constitution  as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618. 
April   21.   1969. 

10  Step  parents  of  F.A.P.  children  are  held 
licblc  for  supp^.rt  payments.  Under  present 
federal  welfare  law.  a  step  parent  must  sup- 
port the  children  of  his  or  her  spouse  only 
if  there  is  a  genera!  state  law  requiring  all 
step  parents  to  support  their  step  children. 
Only  a  few  states  have  such  general  laws. 
This  provision  of  F.A.P.  would  require  step 
parent  support  and  thereby  provision  of 
F  A. P.  would  require  step  parent  support  and 
thereby  discriminate  against  the  poorest  fam- 
ilies by  imposing  an  unnecessary  financial 
hrrdship  Rather  than  reducing  the  amount 
of  government  funds  nece.-^sary  for  the  sup- 
port of  step  children.  It  will  increase  the 
need  for  welfare  payments  A  mother  with 
children  will  be  deterred  from  remarrying 
because  her  new  husband  would  be  forced  to 
support  the  entire  family.  Step  fathers  would 
be  encouraged  to  leave  home  so  that  the 
mother  and  children  could  receive  higher  pay- 
ments. The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
such  provisions  are  Illegal  under  the  present 
law  in  King  v.  Smith.  392  U.S.  309,  June  17 
1968. 

11.  There  is  no  limit  on  parents'  support 
obligations.  Even  if  a  mother  or  father  can- 
not afford  to  support  the  children,  a  parent 
who  leaves  hOme  would  be  obligated  to  the 
United  States  government  for  every  cent  the 
family  receives  from  F.A.P.  unless  the  amount 
of  support  payments  were  fixed  by  a  court 
order  If  no  court  order  has  been  Issued,  the 
ability  of  the  parent  to  pay  is  not  permitted 
to  be  a  factor  In  limiting  his  or  her  liabil- 
ity. Many  fathers  do  in  fact  leave  their  wives 
and  children  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
support  them.  Parents  who  travel  In  Inter- 
state commerce  to  avoid  supporting  their 
children  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1000,  a  year 
In  prison,  or  both. 

12  .Idvisory  committees  may  exclude  re- 
cipients. Advisory  committees  to  evaluate  the 
program  would  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  labor,  business,  the  public  and  the 
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government.    Representatives    of    recipients 
and  recipient  organizations  are  not  specified. 

MEDICARE    AND    MEDICAID    PROVISIONS 

1  Basic  principles  of  the  present  Medicaid 
Program  are  undermined  in  a  separate  part 
of  H.R.  1.  Title  II.  Recipients  would  have  to 
pay  for  services  now  completely  paid  by 
the  government  and  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ices which  Is  already  horrible  In  many  com- 
munities would  be  cut  back  further.  The 
requ.rement  that  a  state  provide  a  compre- 
hensive Medicaid  program  by  1977  Is  elimi- 
nated. States  will  be  able  to  cut  back  on 
services  already  provided. 

2.  Medicare  Recipients  would  have  to  pay 
part  of  their  hospital  bills.  After  the  30th 
day  cf  hospitalization  a  recipient  would 
have  to  pay  $7.50  a  day.  After  the  60th  day 
a  recipient  would  have  to  pay  $15.00  a  day. 
The  longer  a  person  Is  ill  the  lower  his  ability 
to  pay  becomes.  But  the  federal  government 
reduces  Its  contribution  and  forces  the  re- 
cipient to  Increase  his  as  time  goes  by. 

3  Recipients  would  have  to  pay  part  of 
their  nursing  home  bills.  After  the  first  60 
days  of  nursing  home  care,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reduces  its  contribution  by  one- 
third.  For  mental  hospital  care  a  one-third 
reduction  is  mode  after  the  first  90  days 
and  after  one  year  there  Is  no  Federal  con- 
tribution. 

4.  Services  covered  by  Medicaid  may 
be  cut  back  and  people  eligible  for 
assistance  for  the  first  time  under  F.A.P. 
are  not  necessarily  eligible  for  Medicaid. 
States  are  not  required  to  spend  more  on 
Medicaid  than  they  now  spend.  Rather  than 
paying  for  the  additional  cost  of  the  program, 
the  Federal  Government  will  allow  states  to 
reduce  the  medical  services  provided  under 
medicaid  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  newly 
eligible  families  with  a  father  employed  full- 
time  will  be  eligible  for  Medicaid  at  all. 

5.  Profiteering  by  nursing  homes  in  rural 
areas  will  be  encouraged.  Requirements  that 
nursing  homes  in  rural  areas  have  at  least 
one  full-time  registered  nurse  on  stafT  would 
be  dropped. 

II  RECIPIENTS  BELOW  VARIOUS  FEDERAL  FLOORS,  JULY  1970 
(Cash  and  food  stamp  bonus  combined] 
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Grant 

Number  of 

state 

level 

recipients 

J1.600  per  year,  J133  per  month : 

249.000  or  2.7  percent; 

1.  Puerto  Rico           . 

J53 

249, 000 

J2.200  per  year,  J183  per  month: 

572.700  or  6.6  percent: 

2.  Mississippi 

160 

124,000 

3.  Alabama                      

168 

146,000 

4.  Arkansas 

181 

53,700 

J2.400  per  year,  J200  per  month: 

872.500  or  10.2  percent: 

5.  South  Carolina        

184 

63.800 

6.  Louisiana 

190 

236,000 

$2,800  per  year.  J233  per  month; 

2.123,700  or  24.4  percent: 

7.  Missouri   

202 

162, OOO 

8.  Tennessee 

204 
205 

157  000 

9.  Georgia 

237,000 

10.  Florida 

206 

242  000 

U.  West  Virginia 

210 
212 

104  000 

12.  Nevada   

14,800 

13.  Indiana 

214 
222 

93  000 

14.  North  Carolina 

137,000 

15.  Arizona.     .              

231 

232 

58  700 

16.  Maine 

45  700 

J3.0O0  per  year,  J250  per  month: 

2,871,500  or  32  9  percent: 

17    Texas . 

237 

284  000 

18.  New  Mexico.. 

240 
243 

56  900 

19.  Oklahoma 

99,900 

20.  Delaware 

245 

23.000 

21,   Kentucky 

245 

135.000 

22    Maryland 

248 

149.  000 

J3.300  per  year,  J275  per  month: 

4.900.900  or  57  4  percent: 

23.  Nebraska 

252 

34.000 

24    Ohio...   

252 

306,000 

25.  Utah. 

258 

39,500 

26    Wisconsin 

263 

85.600 

27    Calilornia 

267 
271 

1  378  OOO 

2S.  Oregon 

83,000 

29.  Wyoming 

273 

6,000 

30.  Montana 

274 

16.400 

31.  Colorado 

275 

80.900 

Grant 

Number  of 

State 

level 

re>:ipients 

$3.60(1 

per  year.  $300  per  month: 

i.601,9nOor64.3  percent 

32 

District  of  Columbia 

$278 
282 

51  2iX) 

33, 

Idaho 

18,400 

34. 

Iowa 

283 

71,100 

35. 

Kansas  

284 
295 
295 
297 
297 
297 

61  4iXi 

36. 

North  Dakota 

11  500 

37. 

Virginia 

ins  000 

38. 

Hawaii    

28  300 

39. 

Michigan 

312  000 

40. 

Rhode  Island 

42,100 

J4,000 

)eryear.  $333  per  month: 

6,282.100  or  72.1  percent: 

41. 

Illinois        

316 

427.000 

42. 

New  Hampshire 

324 

11.200 

43. 

Minnesota     

329 
330 
333 

91  000 

44. 

South  Dakota 

18  000 

45. 

Washincton     

133  000 

J4.200  per  year  $350  per  month : 

6,952 

200  or  79.7  percent: 

46. 

Vermont 

334 
339 

13  100 

47. 

Pennsylvania 

508,000 

48. 

Massachusetts 

340 

149,000 

J4.500  per  year,  J375  per  month: 

8,563 

200  or  90  percent: 

49. 

Connecticut. 

356 

91,000 

50. 

New  York 

362 

1,140,000 

51. 

New  Jersey 

371 

380,000 

$4,800  per  year,  $400  per  month; 

8.709 

200  or  100  percent; 

52. 

Alaska... 

399 

146,000 

in.  SHOULD  A  MOTHER  WORK  FOB  $1.20    HR.? 

(Weekly) 
A  mother  of  3  working  40  hours  a 

week  at  $1.20  per  hour  earns $48.00 

Social  Security  tax    (5.2"^) 2.50 

Other  deductions  (union  dues,  hos- 
pitalization,   etc.) 2.50 

Net  pay 43.  (X) 

(Her  costs) 

Bus  fare  at  $1.00  per  day 5.00 

Lunch  away   from  home    ($1.50  Is 

reasonable;    allow    $1.00  day) 5.00 

Extra  personal  expenses;   clothing, 
tools,  cleaning  and  laundry,  etc 
($10.00  Is  reasonable,  allow  $5.00 
wk.    5.(X) 

Bus  fare  to  get  3  children  to  baby- 
sitter or  child  care  center  ($3.00  Is 
reasonable:    allow    $2.00) 10.00 

Child  care  for  3  children: 
HEW    estimates    $2,100  yr  child, 

or  $40.00  per  week  per  child. 
We  estimate  $25.00  per  week  per 
child     for     babysitter.     Allow 
$20.00  wk  child" 60.00 


Total 


85.00 


Net   loss   from   working   full 

time  at  $1.20  per  hour —42.  DO 

Work   without    pay    is   slavery!    work   for 
minus  pay  Is  tjrranny! 
PAP-OFF  grant  Is  $2,400  per  year  for 
a  mother   with  3   children  each 
week  that  comes  to $46.  15 

.^s  a  reward  for  working,  a  mother 
with  three  children  ends  up 
with     4.15 

A  family  of  four  needs  $6,500  a  year  or  $125 
a  week  net  for  minimum  health  and  decency 

in  1971. 

WHAT  IS  A  REAL  WORK  INCENTIVE? 

(Weekly) 

Mother  of  three  working  40  hours 

at  $2  per  hour $80  00 

Social  security  tax   (5.2"^c.) 4.16 

Other  deductions  (union  dues,  hos- 
pitalization)              2.84 

Net  pay 73.00 

(Her  costs) 

Bus  fare 5.00 

Lunches    5.00 
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(Her  costs) — Continued 
Laundry,  etc S5.  00 

Children's  transportation  and  child- 
care  provided  in  her  neighborhood, 
free. 

Total   -15.00 

Net    real    Income 58.00 

Adequate  Income  grant,  $6,500  year.     125.  00 
One-third  ol  her  real  Income  Is  ex- 
empt   In    computing    her    grant 
('3X$5  =  $20)    20.00 

The  family  ends  up  with  $145  and  actu- 
ally Improves  their  standard  of  living  by 
working. 

The  mother  has  a  choice  of  whether  she 
wants  the  additional  money  or  the  addi- 
tional time  with  her  children. 


PROPELLER  CLUB  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SUPPORT  COMPLETION 
OP  CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE 
CANAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday ,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  authorized 
and  funded  by  the  Congress,  is  a  nation- 
al project  which  will  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  canal  has  wide  support,  not 
only  in  Florida,  but  across  the  country. 

An  indication  of  this  support  is  the 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
William  M.  White,  president  of  the  Port 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  chapter  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  has  called  to  my  attention  a 
recent  resolution  adopted  by  the  South- 
east Regional  Convention  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club.  It  is  similar  to  the  action  taken 
earlier  this  year  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  organization. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  Mr.  White's  letter  to  me 
and  the  resolution  of  the  national  or- 
ganization backing  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal,  which  is  economically  jus- 
tified, will  help  the  environmental  con- 
trol in  central  Florida,  and  is  needed  for 
national,  defense,  especially  in  light  of 
increasing  Soviet  Navy  activity  in 
Caribbean. 

The  material  follows: 

Propeller  Club 

OF    THE    UNriED    STATES, 

Jacksonville.  Fla  .  May   12.   1971. 
Representative  Charles  E  Bennett. 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives.  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Representative   Bennett:    Delegates 
attending   the  Southeast   Regional   Conven- 
tion   of    the    iTopeller    Club   of    the    United 
States    held    recently    In    San    Juan.    Puerto 
Rico  unanimo  isly  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing    for     com.)letlon  of     the     Cross    Florida 
Barge  Canil.  h  copy  of  this  resolution  is  en- 
closed   for    your    information. 

This  action  re-emphasizes  the  favorable 
position  taken  at  the  National  Convention 
and  the  lmp»ortdnce  of  this  project  to  the 
local  sixty  (60i  clubs  and  thirteen  thousand 
(13.0001  members  cf  the  Propeller  Club 
across    the    n.^tion 

Your  restudy  of  this  project  and  support 
for    Its    completion    without    further    delay 
Will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

William  M    White. 

Prendent. 
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The  Pbopeller  CLtJB  or  the  UNmaj  States, 
PosmoN  No.  10-1971,  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal 

background 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project, 
linking  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  waterway  and 
the  Atlantic  intracoastal  waterway,  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1942  to  promote  the 
National  defense  and  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  material  and  supplies  under 
both  wartime  and  peacetime  conditions. 

In  addition  to  providing  flood  control,  wa- 
ter supply  hydrology  and  navigation,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  project  plans  ap- 
proved by  Congress  were  designed  to  prevent 
or  eliminate  danger  to  the  environment. 

The  Corps'  action  In  considering  the  need 
for  protecting  the  environment  and  main- 
taining ecological  balance  was  in  keeping 
with  Its  long-standing  practice  In  construc- 
tion of  other  water  resource  projects. 

Each  year  since  1962  Congress  has  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  project.  In 
Its  fiscal  year  1971  appropriations.  Congress 
specifically  directed  that  the  project  not  be 
delayed  for  any  additional  environmental 
impact  studies,  feeling  that  sufficient  studies 
already  had  been  made  to  prove  that  the  en- 
vironmental quality  would  not  be  disturbed 
but  would,  in  fact,  be  enhanced  over  the 
years 

On  January  19.  1971.  President  Nixon  or- 
dered a  halt  to  further  construction  work 
on  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  He  indi- 
cated he  was  taking  such  action  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  Council  had  pointed  out  to  him 
"that  the  project  could  endanger  the  unique 
wildlife  of  the  area  and  destroy  this  region 
of  unusual  and  unique  natural  beauty."  Sub- 
sequently, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or- 
dered all  work  on  the  project  stopped.  At 
that  time  the  project  was  one-third  com- 
plete and  the  United  States  had  expended 
more  than  $50  million  on  design  and  con- 
struction The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Florida  has  disbursed  an  additional  $12 
million  since  1964  when  actual  construction 
on  the  project  got  under  way. 

Water  transportation  interests,  water  re- 
source development  interests,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  united  in  the 
belief  that  continued  development  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  essential  to  the 
nation's  defense  posture,  and  transportation 
needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  be- 
lieve this  can  be  accomplished  in  harmony 
with  ecological  considerations. 

position 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
appeals  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  re-consider  his  action  on  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  and  to  allow  construction  on 
this  essential  project  to  proceed  without  fur- 
ther delay  in  accordance  with  authority  al- 
ready granted  by  the  Congress 
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PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  MINIMUM 
WAGE 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Mau  26.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  .\  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wiTe  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1.600  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  pieces  of  legislation  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress  is  that  which  seeks  to 
raise  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  A  par- 
ticularly controversial  issue — and  one 
which  the  House  General  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee carefully  examined  in  recent 
hearings  in  San  Juan — is  the  proposal 
that  the  minimum  wage  be  fully  appli- 
cable to  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  same  basis 
as  it  would  apply  to  the  50  States. 

Although  much  has  been  written 
about  the  effects  of  the  minimum  wage 
in  Puerto  Rico,  I  do  not  feel  that  labor's 
side  of  the  issue  has  been  adequately 
presented  or  fully  considered.  Further- 
more, opponents  of  the  proposal  seem  to 
want  separate  treatment  for  Puerto 
Rican  workers,  even  though  they  are 
American  citizens  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits  and  protections  as  other  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Sr.  Nicolas  Nogueras  Rivera,  president  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federation  of  La- 
bor. In  urging  that  the  minimum  wage 
be  fully  applied  to  Puerto  Rico,  Sr.  No- 
gueras presents  a  forceful  and  percep- 
tive argument.  As  he  aptly  notes,  Puerto 
Ricans  are  American  citizens  and  de- 
serve equal  treatment. 

Commenting  on  the  position  of  certain 
industrial  groups  and  special  business 
interests.  Sr.  Nogueras  comments  that — 

Sometimes  they  have  expressed  the  idea  of 
leaving  out  Puerto  Rico  from  the  benefits  of 
the  National  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  other 
occasions,  they  talk  about  flexibility,  mean- 
ing that  the  law  should  continue  with  the 
so-called  Special  or  Industrial  Committees, 
where  employers  have  practically  the  domi- 
nant privileged  position.  In  some  occasions, 
they  maintain  the  position  that  some  indus- 
tries In  Pvierto  Rico  mar  afford  to  pay  the 
statutory  increases,  btit  not  all  the  indus- 
tries or  employers. 

This  Puerto  Rican  labor  leader  con- 
tinues his  letter  by  noting  that  Puerto 
Rican  workers  are  entitled  to  equal  pro- 
tection and  the  opportimity  to  achieve  a 
standard  of  living  at  the  same  level  as 
their  fellow  Americans  on  the  mainland: 

We  are  Just  simply  and  plain  and  loyal 
American  citizens  entitled  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  lau\  The  American  citizenship 
of  which  we  are  really  proud  should  not  be 
understood  only  to  receive  gr.ints-ln-ald;  to 
enjoy  subsidies  and  protection  for  agricul- 
tural, commerce  and  Industries  and  help  to 
carry  on  the  economic  burden  of  the  local 
(,-jver!ime:it  of  the  Commonwealth  The 
.American  citizenship  contemplates  also  the 
fulfillments  of  individual  and  social  duties 
They,  the  coiiservall\'e  ^nzl  viltra-reactlonary 
employers,  do  no*  l:e;ie'. e  in  economic  and 
sx-lal  Justice;  do  not  belicie  Puerto  Ric.ins 
are  entitled  to  the  high  standards  of  living 
of  the  contine!Ua'  fellow  .Xmerlcans.  they  do 
not  believe  in  the  constitutional  pre-ep's  of 
the  ecpial  protrrtion  of  the  law 

The  Puerto  Rlc(3  Free  Federation  of  L.ibor 
I  Federaclon  Libre  de  los  Trabajadores  de 
Puerto  Rico"  I  founded  1899  by  the  late 
Santiago  Iglesias  Pantin.  ar.d  the  member- 
ship and  leaders  are  hi  peful  that  the  people 
will    be  protected   in    tiieir   rights    to   live  a 
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decent  life  and  to  receive  the  economic  Jus- 
tice of  the  federal  law  to  face,  to  some  ex- 
tends, the  Inflationary  spiral  so  as  to  afford 
our  people  the  opportunity  to  pay  goods, 
commodities  In  general  and  services  so 
badly  needed  In  the  homes  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  families.  Integrated  by  loyal  American 
citizens. 

Attached  to  Sr.  Nogueras  letter  was  a 
copy  of  a  statement  which  the  Puerto 
Rico  Free  Federation  of  Labor  submitted 
to  the  General  Labor  Subcommittee  last 
fall.  Although  this  statement  does  not 
specifically  pertain  to  minimum  wage 
legislation,  it  eloquently  expresses  the 
status  and  plight  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
labor  movement  and  petitions  the  Con- 
gress for  equal  treatment  under  the  laws 
we  enact.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  speech 
on  Puerto  Rico  earlier  this  month,  wages 
on  the  island  are  only  a  fraction  of  those 
on  the  mainland,  although  the  cost  of 
living  in  Puerto  Rico  is  much  higher  than 
in  many  U.S.  locales.  If  we  are  going 
to  effectively  grapple  with  the  urban 
crisis  and  the  impending  influx  of  Puerto 
Rican  migrants,  we  must  make  certain 
that  Puerto  Rico  receives  its  full  and  fair 
share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Federa- 
tion's statement  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  and  am  pleased  to  present  it 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
Statement  of  Mr.  Nicolas  Noglteras  Rivera, 
President  of  the  Puerto  Rico  F^ee  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  the  House  General 
sfbcommittee  on  labor  on  proposed  bills 
Amending  the  National  Labor  Standards 
.Act 

Distinguished  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: We  have  the  privilege  to  appear 
before  the  general  Subcommittee  of  Labor  on 
behalf  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federation  of 
Labor  founded  In  1899  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  late  Santiago  Iglesias  Pantin  and 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  tolling  masses 
of  Puerto  Rico  integrated  by  loyal  Americans. 
We  are  urging,  as  we  have  done  before,  that 
In  considering  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Standards  Act, 
Puerto  Rico  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  state 
of  the  Union  and  that  no  discrimination  be 
made  affecting  the  Puerto  Rican  working 
peonle.  your  fellow  citizens  We  base  our 
petition  on  the  following  points: 

1  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  signed  with 
Spain,  the  United  States  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  political  destiny  of  Puerto 
Rico  This  Island  was  occupied  by  the  Amer- 
ican troops  in  1898.  In  1900  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Bill  Poraker  and  a  civil 
government  was  established  in  our  beloved 
Island  In  1917  the  U.S.  Congress  approved 
the  Jones  Act  and  a  new  Organic  Law  was 
extended  to  Puerto  Rico  and  American  citi- 
zenship was  bestowed  to  the  people  of  this 
Island.  Thus,  we  are,  by  the  will  of  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can citizens.  And  we  are  proud  of  being 
Americans.  And  we  have  shown  and  dem- 
onstrated once  and  again  that  we  have 
been  loyal  and  fuUfledged  Americans  And 
ther:;  8r>  no  two  different  classes  or  cate- 
pcrles  of  American  citizenship. 

2  In  1938  the  U.S.  Congress  considered  It 
proper  and  justified  in  adooting  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  making  it  applicable  to 
Puerto  RicT  m  equal  footing  with  conti- 
nental United  States.  The  late  Santiago 
Iglesias  Pantin.  who  by  that  time  was  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Wash- 
ington aprroved  the  congressional  action  to- 
gether with  our  Free  Federation  of  Labor  and 
our  working  people  in  general.  There  seems  to 
be  no  valid  reason  to  continue  since  1940  dis- 
criminating  against   Puerto   Rican   labor  In 
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the  application  of  the  Federal  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  In  1940  the  law  was  amended  with 
the  excuse  of  protecting  the  needlework  In- 
dustry. All  other  industries  were  covered  by 
the  protection.  As  we  have  said  In  previous 
statements  "this  long  break  has  produced 
anxiety,  social  and  economic  frustrations, 
hopelessness  In  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
working  people  and  have  developed  malnu- 
trition and  diseases  and  has  hampered  the 
normal  development  In  the  social  and  educa- 
tional fields  In  a  great  segment  of  underpaid 
labor"; 

3.  The  discrimination  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Law  against  the 
working  people  of  Puerto  Rico  who  are  also 
American  citizens  doesn't  assure  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  and  amended  to  guarantee  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law  to  every  citizen  of 
our  Nation.  A  minimum  wage  rate  for  agri- 
cultural workers  and  other  for  Industrial 
employees  have  been  established  to  workers 
on  the  mainland  nationwide  and  uniformly. 
But  when  coming  to  Puerto  Rico  and  other 
territories  integrated  by  American  citizens, 
by  loyal  Americans,  wage  rates  are  lower  and 
the  procedure  to  fix  them  are  let  to  special 
industry  committees  where  labor  has  a  mi- 
nority vote: 

4.  Sometimes  you  have  to  hear  and  endure 
the  argument  that  we  do  not  pay  direct 
federal  taxes;  that  we  do  not  economically 
cooperate  to  keep  the  public  structure  of 
the  administration.  This  is  one  of  the  falacles 
that  have  been  used  once  and  again  by  some 
enemies  of  the  United  States  In  Puerto  Rico; 
by  secessionists.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  one  of  the  best  buyers  of  the  American 
production  both  on  the  mainland  and  of  this 
island.  In  all  that  we  buy  we  pay  all  the  costs 
of  production;  all  the  taxes;  all  the  wage 
increases;  all  the  interests;  all  the  expenses 
from  the  area  of  production  to  the  market 
in  Puerto  Rico.  And  we  have  to  buy  and  pay 
the  high  prices  of  commodities  with  the  low 
wages  received  by  the  toiling  masses,  who, 
naturally  have  a  very  low  buying  power; 

5.  In  1938  when  Congress  adopted  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Standards  Act  and  extended  it 
to  Puerto  Rico  fixing  a  minimum  wage  of 
25  cents  an  hour,  the  employers  in  Puerto 
Rico  vigorously  opposed  the  Act  and  used 
almost  the  same  arguments  they  are  using 
nowadays.  But  they  are  not  opposing  federal 
subsidies;  grants-in-aid:  and  other  federal 
programs  to  protect  agriculture,  commerce, 
business,  etc. 

6.  Inflation  Is  constantly  deducing  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  and  the  discrimina- 
tion In  wages  make  It  impossible  for  the 
American  workers  in  this  American  territory 
to  keep  pace  with  the  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  inflation  in  the  mainland.  And  we 
buy  with  low  wages  the  high  priced  com- 
modities. 

7.  We  suggest  that  the  definition  of  "State" 
should  include  Puerto  Rico  and  that  this 
island  be  treated  in  the  law  and  In  its  amend- 
ments Just  as  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
are  treated  or  will  be  treated.  We  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  American  citizens  as  are  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York.  California.  Louisiana  or 
Michigan.  We  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
our  fellow  Americans  from  the  mainland 
during  the  First  and  Second  World  War; 
during  the  Korean  War  and  recently  in 
Vietnam. 

We  are  confident  that  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Honorable  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  understand  the  position  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  the  tolling  masses  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  have  to  face  the  constant  resist- 
ance of  employers  who  have  in  their  hands 
means  and  ways  to  fight  against  any  meas- 
ure of  the  U.S.  Congress  destined  to  afford 
to  our  people  in  this  Island  economic  and 
social  Justice  and  the  American  way  of  life 
to  which  we  are  entitled. 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  POLICE 
POWERS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  including  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  statement  from  America  maga- 
zine, the  National  Catholic  Weekly,  ed- 
ited by  the  Jesuits  of  the  United  States. 
This  statement,  entitled  "Public  Safety 
and  Police  Powers."  appeared  in  the  May 
22,  1971,  issue  of  America  and  states 
that  the  thousands  of  arrests  made  by 
the  police  of  demonstrators  in  early  May 
in  Washington  would  be  legal  only  "by 
changing  the  Constitution  to  permit  24- 
or  48-hour  detention  by  the  police  of 
any  citizen  for  reasons  of  public  safety." 
America  magazine  goes  on  to  state,  how- 
ever, that — 

As  a  nation  ...  we  have  wisely  declined 
to  give  the  police  this  authority.  It  is  too 
easily  abused.  These  days,  the  government 
can  find  a  need  for  public  safety  anjtlme 
it    wants    to. 

The  article  from  America  magazine 
follows : 

Public  Safety  and  Police  Powers 

Through  the  technique  of  mass  arrests, 
the  Washington.  DC.  police  force  efficiently 
thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  "Mayday  Tribe"  to 
disrupt  the  government  during  the  opening 
days  of  May.  But  the  mass  arrests  themselves 
demonstrated  that,  where  public  safety  is  the 
issue,  constitutional  principles  will  be  dis- 
regarded until  order  has  been  restored.  The 
ancient  Romans  immortalized  this  principle 
in  the  words  Salus  populi.  suprema  lex:  we 
might  render  it  In  modern  English  as  "no 
government,  no  rights." 

The  principle  is  sound  enough,  but  its 
application  must  be  carefully  restricted  to 
situations  of  the  utmost  urgency.  When 
police  cleared  the  parks,  the  bridges  and  the 
traffic  circles  in  Washington,  they  were  con- 
fronted with  mobs  openly  dedicated  to  public 
disruption.  In  the  process  of  suppressing 
those  mobs,  the  police  also  swept  up  large 
numbers  of  peaceful  sympathizers  and  a 
small  number  of  curious  onlookers  and  com- 
pletely innocent  bystanders.  The  arresting 
officers  did  not  have  time  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  zealots,  the  eggers-on,  the  sym- 
pathizers, the  fire-watchers  and  the  casual 
passers-by.  Anyone  caught  within  the  limits 
arbitrarily  declared  off-bounds  was  rounded 
up  and  hauled  away,  without  any  of  the 
usual  niceties  of  constitutional  procedure. 

It  would  be  possible  to  legalize  everything 
the  police  did  during  the  recent  demonstra- 
tions by  changing  the  Constitution  to  permit 
24-  or  48-hour  detention  by  the  police  of  any 
citizen  for  reasons  of  public  safety.  As  a  na- 
tion, however,  we  have  wisely  declined  to 
give  the  police  this  authority.  It  is  too  easily 
abused.  These  days,  the  government  can  find 
a  need  for  public  safety  anytime  it  wants  to. 
It  is  better  to  bend  the  Constitution  now  and 
then  rather  than  declare  open  season  on  our 
individual   freedoms. 

For  the  same  reason,  when  tl^e  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  claims  the  au- 
thority to  wiretap,  without  court  approval, 
any  group  suspected  of  domestic  subversion, 
as  Mr.  Mitchell  did  in  an  aopeal  filed  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  May  8.  that  au- 
thority must  be  emohatically  denied  him. 
We  .shotild  take  it  as  a  simple  fact  of  life 
that  government  authorities  will  use  wire- 
taps whenever  they  think  it  indispensable 
to  do  so    But  if  we  are  to  preserve  any  prt- 
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vacy,  we  must  maintain  the  basic  principle 
that  government  surveillance  of  Individuals 
and  organizations,  by  wiretap  or  otherwise. 
Is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Where  foreign  espionage  is  concerned,  de- 
licate problems  of  international  diplomacy 
Justify  maximum  swiftness  and  secrecy  in 
our  government's  counter-operations.  But 
where  domestic  subversion  is  the  issue.  It 
will  be  the  rare  case  in  which  the  F.B  I  or 
the  police  do  not  have  time  to  secure  a  court 
order  permitting  wiretapping.  The  necessity 
of  securing  the  order,  under  penalty  of  not 
being  able  to  use  the  information  acquired 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  will  effectively 
deter  the  government  from  conducting  drag- 
net wiretaps  It  will  also  be  a  constant  re- 
minder, to  both  the  government  and  to  all 
of  us.  that  freedom  and  privacy,  however 
much  restricted  in  times  of  great  peril,  are 
primary  constitutional  values  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  routine  suspension. 


A    NEW   STAGE   OF   dVILIZATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
discerning  constituent  of  mine  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  short  article  she  has  written 
which  I  found  to  be  most  profound  and 
impressive.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  and  include  it  herewith: 

A  New  Stage  of  CrviLizAxioN 
(By  Mrs.  Zell  Gaston  Pope,  Georgiana,  Ala  I 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  Maxwell  Field 
Chaplain  spoke  to  our  county  teachers' 
organization  on  the  development  of  our 
Civilization  m  regard  to  social  acceptance  of 
murder.  He  said  we  had  finally  come  to 
reject  any  form  of  civilian  murder  except 
for  self-defense,  but  we  still  accepted  mass 
murder  in  the  form  of  war  as  right  and 
honorable  as  long  as  we  could  consider  the 
victims  as  a  part  of  an  enemy  nation.  He 
predicted  that  some  day  we  would  reach  a 
stage  of  civilization  when  we  would  realize 
that  war  murder  is  as  wrong  as  civilian  mur- 
der. I  am  hoping  and  praying  that  the  pres- 
ent anti-war  sentiment  will  bring  us  to  that 
stage. 

According  to  the  news  media,  however,  we 
are  still  lagging  In  some  relative  priorities. 
The  Calley  incident  of  civilian  murders  made 
top  news  while  the  list  of  our  fighting  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  can  hardly  be 
found  on  some  obscure  page  in  small  print, 
and  with  no  TV'  mention  at  all.  Are  not  our 
military  sons  also  innocent  victims  of  a  war 
they  did  not  make  or  ask  to  fight?  Are  we 
so  steeped  in  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
war  that  we  cannot  honorably  admit  that  we 
love  and  cherish  the  lives  of  our  sons  as 
much  as  our  daughters  and  children?  There 
Is  public  concern  about  the  right  and  wrong 
of  the  death  penalty  for  criminals  and 
their  unsanitary  prison  conditions.  But  what 
about  the  present  count  of  our  262  thou- 
sand men  in  the  death  row  horrors  of  Viet- 
nam'' We  criticize  the  Irresponsible  attitude 
of  todays  youth  and  continue  with  a  draft 
law  that  is  so  disrupting  to  their  careers 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  plan  their 
lives. 

As  an  ordinary  American  citizen,  I  may 
not  always  be  able  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween political  honesty  and  jjersonal  ambi- 
tion among  the  antiwar  candidates,  but  I 
am  with  the  young  people  who  plan  to  take 
their  anti-war  campaign  to  the  polls.  As  a 
former  student  and  teacher  of  history,  I 
know  there  have  been  economic  causes  of  all 
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wars  and  I  know  that  ending  this  one  now 
Will  create  an  economic  problem.  But  Just  as 
we  would  not  legally  allow  the  murder  of  a 
son  in  a  civilian  home  for  the  sake  of  family 
economy.  I  do  not  think  we  should  con- 
tinue battlefield  murder  for  the  sake  of  na- 
tional economy.  I  believe  we  should  have 
strong  military  defense  at  home  and  lock 
our  doors  to  outside  Intruders,  but  to  con- 
tinue sending  our  troops  to  foreign  nations 
because  we  are  afraid  they  might  intrude 
on  us  Is  too  much  like  going  over  and  mur- 
dering my  personal  enemy  because  I'm  afraid 
he  might  come  over  and  murder  me. 

I  believe  that  an  international  extension 
of  our  personal  morality  based  on  Christ's 
teaching  of  peace  through  love  Is  our  only 
hope  for  the  survival  of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion and  that  If  we  continue  our  "might 
makes  right"  policy  with  Russia,  we  will 
end  up  like  the  proverbial  gingham  dog  and 
calico  cat. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  THIRD  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month.  I  sent  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
a  report  on  Federal  activities  of  interest 
to  them.  Included  in  the  report  were  my 
thoughts  on  the  economic  situation  in 
this  coimtry.  revenue  sharing,  and  the 
lack  of  progress  in  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of  my  re- 
port at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  Report  Prom  Your  Congressman.  Lester 
L.   WoLFT,  Third   District,   N.Y. 

Mat  1971. 
Dear  Friend:  The  past  several  months  have 
been  unusually  busy  for  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress  and  there  is  much  to  report. 
First,  for  those  of  you  who  want  to  visit  or 
corresfMjnd  with  me  in  Washington,  note  my 
new  office  address:  403  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC.  20515.  For  my 
Queens  constituents,  I  have  a  new  direct 
New  York  City  line  to  my  District  office  (212) 
423-1050.  The  Nassau  number  remains  un- 
changed (516)  767-4343. 

new  committee  assignment 

Last  month  I  was  elected  sole  downstate 
Member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
In  addition  to  continuing  service  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  I  sought  the  added 
assignment  because  I  believe  Congress  must 
devote  greater  effort  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  former  servicemen.  It  is  my  intention  to 
use  this  new  Committee  assignment  to  push 
for  a  shake-up  of  Veterans'  Hospital  care, 
a  new  VA  Hospital  for  Long  Island  and 
needed  benefits  for  those  who  have  served  our 
country. 

I  shall  be  making  a  special  effort  In  the 
area  of  veteran  re-employment  and  Job  train- 
ing. Unlike  the  programs  which  existed  after 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  given  the  needed 
attention  to  helping  discharged  servicemen 
secure  Jobs.  This  is  especially  Important 
because  the  generally  poor  employment  pic- 
ture complicates  this  problem  I  will  try  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  growing  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans narcotics  addition  problem.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  my  new  position  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Coitimlttee  I  can  be  of  di- 
rect assistance  to  Long  Island  veterans 

This  13  an  appropriate  place  to  note  that 
with  my  reappointment  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  continuing,  as  a  ranking 


Member,  to  serve  on  three  Sub-Committees: 

il)  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs:   (2)  Near  East: 
and  (31  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

foreign    affairs    COMMrTTEE    REPORT 

During  my  April  visit  to  Paris,  Ambassador 
Bruce,  our  chief  negotiator  to  the  Paris  Peace 
talks,  reported  a  complete  stalemate. 

Congres.sman  Rosenthal  and  I  arranged 
an  informal  meeting  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese chief  negotiator,  Nygen  Vy,  the  first 
Informal  conference  in  I'j  years,  since  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  saw  them.  I 
cannot  report  great  progress  In  any  area. 
However,  as  "small  steps  for  man"  have  been 
taken  before,  this  could  prove  to  be  one  of 
them  leading  to  discussions  on  the  fate  and 
release  of  our  POW's — a  cease  fire  and  peace. 

Their  response  was  that  if  a  reasonable 
termination  date  were  set  for  our  presence  in 
Vietnam,  they  would  arrange  for  the  release 
of  "all  captured  Americans"  In  their  custody 
and  would  guarantee  the  safety  of  all  of  our 
withdrawing  forces 

I  do  not  fully  trust  the  words  of  Hanoi,  but 
since  we  are  engaged  In  a  "phased  Vietnami- 
zation  and  withdrawal",  as  articulated  by 
President  Nixon,  we  could  gain  lives  and 
safety  for  our  forces  and  those  who  are  rot- 
ting in  prison  camps  by  testing  this  proposal. 

If  we  set  a  date  and  Hanoi  falls  to  release 
our  POW's  according  to  plan,  we  have  the 
option  to  rescind  our  withdrawal  date.  By 
failing  to  respond  to  this  proposal,  we  are 
failing  our  men  who  pay  with  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  and  those  at  home  who  pay  with 
their  dollars  to  support  the  war  while  condi- 
tions at  home  continue  to  erode. 

Recently,  as  a  Member  of  the  Middle  Blast 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  visited  Israel  to  assess  the  U.S. 
interest  in  this  troubled  land  The  Soviet  de- 
sign for  a  take-over  of  the  entire  Middle 
East  has  been  a  long  standing  policy.  Our  na- 
tion, concerned  with  our  own  basic  Middle 
East  Interests,  cannot  permit  this  "take- 
over" to  occur  It  would  be  an  invitation  for 
further  penetration  into  Africa,  India  and 
Pakistan  and  control  of  the  Mediterranean; 
it  is  in  our  Interest  to  continue  supporting 
the  Independence  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  Israel,  I  found  a  strength  of  purpose 
and  dedication  seemingly  unparalleled.  This 
type  of  support  was  unfortunately  not 
evidenced  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Israel  has  built  strong  defenses  and  has 
put  those  items  that  they  have  been  per- 
mitted "to  purchase"  from  us  to  good  use. 
To  request  the  Israelis  to  cede  defensive  ca- 
pabilities by  giving  up  strategic  areas  would 
be  an  open  invitation  to  rekindle  the  war 
which  could  Involve  the  entire  world.  In  my 
talks  with  leaders,  Israel  requested  not  one 
American  soldier  to  do  battle  for  them.  They 
need  and  should  have  U.S.  materiel  to  meet 
the  combined  Soviet-Arab  challenge.  Gerald 
Ford,  Republican  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said;  "U.S.  security  is  tied  to 
Israel's".  Since  the  program  of  materiels 
support  closely  follows  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
to  do  less  than  fill  Israel's  materiel  needs 
would  be  In  conflict  with  our  basic  interests. 

INDOCHINA 

The  war  In  Indochina  continues  to  be  on 
center  stage  In  Washington.  I  have  been  ac- 
tive on  several  different  projects  to  end  the 
conflict. 

More  than  40  colleagues  from  both  parties 
have  co-sponsored  my  legislation  to  send  » 
high  level  U.S.  study  team  to  the  October 
South  Vietnamese  presidential  elections  to 
determine  whether  these  elections  are  fair 
and  free.  Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  of  DllnoU 
sponsored  similar  legislation  In  the  Senate, 
Protecting  the  South  Vietnamese  right  of 
self-determination  has  been  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  our  involvement.  We  have  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  to  determine  If  this 
purpose  has  been  fulfilled. 

A  large  bi-partisan  group  of  my  colleagues 
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and  I  have  sponsored  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  providing  for  the  orderly  and  total 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  a  fixed  date.  This  measure  assures  maxi- 
mum protection  for  our  troops  during  the 
withdrawal  period,  provides  for  the  safe  re- 
turn of  all  American  POW's  and  gives  the 
South  Vietnamese  fair  notice  they  will  be 
responsible  for  their  own  defense.  This  Is  the 
only  responsible  path  to  pursue.  We  should 
not  get  out  in  the  same  haphazard  way  that 
we  got  into  this  "war, 

I  have  sp>onsored  and  endorsed  several  reso- 
lutions and  statements  In  Congress  making 
certain  that  the  total  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  Includes  the  return  of  all  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  POW  situation  concerns  me 
greatly  and  I  think  It  Imperative  that  we 
maintain  oui  Interest  In  these  brave  men 
until  they  are  finally  back  on  American  soil. 

ECONOMIC  ILLS  CONTINTTZ 

The  rate  of  Inflation  has  slowed  Just 
slightly  and  the  level  of  unemployment  re- 
mains excessively  high — obviously  the  lack  of 
coherent,  responsible  national  economic  poli- 
cies has  taken  Its  toll  on  Long  Island,  I  am 
continuing  to  work  with  industrial  and  la- 
bor leaders  on  Long  Island  to  Increase  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  bring  new  busi- 
ness to  our  area. 

The  President,  responding  to  repeated  re- 
quests to  give  special  attention  to  our  par- 
ticularly severe  unemployment  problem,  has 
designated  Nassau  and  Suffolk  among  the  14 
regions  in  the  country  selected  for  special 
relief. 

The  Congress  has  also  acted  to  help  flght 
our  economic  problems.  I  was  proud  to  be 
counted  on  the  "Low  interest  honor  roll" 
compiled  by  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wright  Patman  to  fight 
high  interest  rates  and  am  even  more  pleased 
that  our  effort  has  seen  a  reduction  in  in- 
terest rates. 

Extension  by  Congress  of  unemployment 
compensation  as  a  means  of  Immediate  re- 
lief and  to  secure  the  release  of  blocked  fed- 
eral funds  as  a  long-term  solution  to  our  eco- 
nomic weakness  Is  under  consideration.  I  am 
a  sponsor  of  both  efforts. 

I  I'.ave  written  to  you  many  times  about 
the  .short -sighted  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies pursued  by  2  consecutive  Admlnlstra- 
tiois  I  reiterate  my  fundamental  commlt- 
m'-nt  to  a  reordering  of  national  priorities 
wh'c'n  can  effect  a  net  reduction  In  federal 
snendlng  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
constructive  employment  for  all  Amet leans. 
Nur'-iiring  of  sneclal  Interests  thronch  costly 
and  unproductive  programs  must  stop. 

LONG   ISLAND  SOUNO  AND  ITS  SHORELIN'C 

After  yars  of  working  on  this  problem.  It 
has  been  highly  gratifying  to  have  sec-.ired 
s\ibstantive  Federal  action  on  the  conser- 
vatio-i  of  the  Sound  and  its  shorellTie. 

I  had  two  staff  members  at  the  Ne-,v  Eng- 
land River  Basins  Commission  meeting  in 
March  The  Commission  announced  a  pre- 
liniiiiarv  timetable  for  their  comprehensive 
three  year  study  of  the  Sound. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
held  an  enforcement  conference  designed  to 
secure  industrial,  municipal  and  private  ad- 
herence to  existing  water  quality  laws  for  the 
Sound.  Hundreds  of  polluters — most  of  them 
on  the  Connecticut  side  of  the  Sound — are 
violating  existing  laws  which.  If  enforced 
could  effectively  clean  up  the  Sound.  I  pledge 
to  use  all  the  power  I  can  command  to  Im- 
prove the  water  quality  of  the  Sound. 

Closer  to  home,  the  Interior  Department 
completed  a  study  I  requested  of  Udall's 
Cove,  at  the  tip  of  Little  Neck  Bay,  and  re- 
ported that  portions  of  the  Cove  have  eco- 
logical value  worth  protecting.  The  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Sports.  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life said  it  favored  conservation  of  the  land 
for  open   spaces   recreation   and   offered   to 
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work  with  local  authorities  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

In  Hempstead  Harbor,  the  Town  of  North 
Hempstead  applied  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  permission  to  fill  26  acres  of 
marshlands  preparatory  to  enlarging  the 
Town  Incinerator.  At  a  public  hearing  called 
at  my  request  by  the  Corps,  I  opposed  this 
request  and  suggested  the  Town  use  the 
Port  Washington  sand  pits  as  a  short-term 
location  for  dumping  Incinerator  residue.  I 
urged  the  Town  to  show  some  Initiative  by 
moving  toward  modern  means  of  refuse  dis- 
posal Including  recycling  and  residue  treat- 
ment. Creative  and  Imaginative  solutions  to 
the  solid  waste  problem  are  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  being  buried  in  our  own  garbage. 

Further  east  Is  the  Bayvllle-Oyster  Bay 
area  where  the  State  would  like  to  locate  a 
bridgehead  for  a  Long  Island  Sound  cross- 
ing. I  am  continuing  to  oppose  this  project 
with  the  goal  of  protecting  the  5.000  acre 
federal  wildlife  refuge  created  by  the  Town 
at  my  suggestion  three  years  ago.  The  bridge 
battle  has  been  long  and  difficult,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  public  can  win  if  we  sus- 
tain our  interest  and  continue  to  cooperate. 

ASK    CONGRESS 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  mod- 
erator of  the  new  nationally  broadcast  tele- 
vision Buow  "Ask  Congress."  Now  seen  In  ap- 
proximately 20  major  cities  across  the  coun- 
try, "Ask  Congress"  Is  a  non-profit,  bipartisan 
public  affairs  show  which  presents  leading 
meml)ers  of  Congress,  answering  viewer  ques- 
tions. You  may  watch  "Ask  Congress"  in 
New  York  at  11:30  p.m.  every  Sunday  on 
WPIX.  Channel  11. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    BOOST 

The  newly  convened  92nd.  Congress  took 
quick  action  to  pass  legislation  which  I  co- 
sponsored  to  raise  Social  Security  benefits  by 
10  percent.  This  was  the  minimum  Increase 
required  to  enable  those  on  Social  Security  to 
keep  pace  with  sharply  rising  Inflation  and 
unless  the  cost-of-living  spiral  Is  checked, 
another  Increase  will  be  required. 

To  solve  this  constant  emergency  action 
on  Social  Security  benefits,  I  am  an  author 
of  legislation,  the  concept  of  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  President,  to  provide  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increments  in  Social  Se- 
curity payments.  Senior  citizens  and  others 
receiving  Social  Security  would  not  have  to 
wait  for  the  legislative  and  buieaucrhtlc 
machinery  to  provide  needed  and  Justified  in- 
creases. There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  change  in  the  Social  Security  law  might  be 
enacted  this  year  thereby  resolving  the  In- 
flationary bite  on  Social  .Security  p>enslons. 

SAVING    THE    MUSTANGS 

A  Justifiable  public  outcry  gained  momen- 
tum in  recent  months  against  the  continual 
destruction  of  the  remaining  wild  horses  on 
our  Western  plains.  The  mustang  population 
has  been  reduced  since  the  start  of  the  cen- 
tury from  an  estimated  two  million  to  fewer 
than  17  thousand  today. 

Long  Island  has  become  a  center  of  na- 
tional Interest  in  saving  the  mustangs  from 
extinction  A  number  of  constituents  called 
this  subject  to  my  attention  early  In  the  cur- 
rent Congressional  Session.  I  promptly  au- 
thored a  strong  measure  to  protect  the  mus- 
tangs and  hearings  have  already  been  held 
In  the  House  and  Senate  on  legislation  which 
I  proposed  along  with  Congressman  Baring 
and  Gude  and  Senators  Jackson.  Nelson  .tnd 
Mansfield. 

There  Is  an  excellent  prospect  of  prompt 
legislative  action  on  this  measure  which 
would  Instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  take  steps  to  protect  the  remaining  wild 
horse  herds  from  destruction  for  commercial 
or  other  purposes, 

AID  FOR  THE  CITIES   AND   STATES 

The  financial  plight  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  not  be  solved  by  the  President's 
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revenue  sharing  proposals.  New  York  State 
would  pay  more  than  12  percent  of  all  taxes 
and  receive  only  10.68  percent  of  "shared 
revenue"  under  the  I»resldenfs  proposal, 
obviously  not  a  Pair  Share. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  the  burden  of  welfare,  the  largest 
expenditure  of  city,  county  and  state  govern- 
ments. Since  much  of  the  problem  has  been 
created  by  the  In-mlgratlon,  especially  to 
New  York,  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
this  would  save  New  York  State  and  the  local 
governments  In  the  State  approximately  $1.7 
billion  a  year  compared  to  the  ^i  billion  to 
be  returned  via  revenue  sharing. 

Such  financial  relief  should  enable  New 
York  State  to  asstmie  the  full  cost  of  public 
education  and  eliminate  unfair  and  regressive 
local  property  taxes  as  the  base  for  educa- 
tion. The  net  effect  of  such  a  program  would 
be  fair  taxation,  better  public  services  and 
more  responsible  administration. 

I  am  pleased  that  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  Is  giving 
high  priority  to  welfare  reform.  Inequities 
and  waste  In  the  present  system  must  be 
eliminated.  Public  assistance  Is  essential  but 
wasting  the  public's  money  Is  wrong. 

I  welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions 
on  the  wide  range  of  Issues  jjending  before 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lester  L.  Wolff, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE   UNKNOWN   SOLDIER:    KNOWN 
BUT  TO  GOD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  com- 
position that  ties  in  with  the  day  we 
observe  with  reverence  and  dedication — 
Memorial  Day. 

Written    by    Mr.    Gene    Rickett    of 
Knoxville.  Tenn..  the  work  is  called  "The 
Unknown  Soldier."  It  follows: 
Thx  Unknown  Soldier  :  Known  Btrr  TO  God 

(By  Gene  Rickett) 
Known  but  to  God.  Is  the  unknown  soldier. 
Laying  in  his  tomb,  he  represents  the  war 

dead. 
Known  but  to  God.  is  the  fate  of  our  country, 

protected    by    those,    who    lie    In    our 

stead. 
Known  but  to  God.  he  represents  a  great 

army,   of  loved  ones  to   us,  who  will 

never  more  roam. 
Known  but  to  God.  are  the  souls  of  the  last 

ones. 
May  they  rest  in  peace,  til  God  calls  them 

home. 
Known  but  to  God.  Is  the  strength  of  our 

nation. 
United  by  him.  we  know  we  will  stand 
Divided    among    us.  are    the    strangers    of 

Satan. 
Known  but  to  God.  our  life's  in  his  hand. 
Known   but   to   God.   are   the   hearts   of   all 

f>eople. 
Known  but  to  him.  we  must  do  what  we  can. 

If    we    should    lose,    our    life    to   gain 

freedom. 
Known  but  to  God.  is  the  freedom  of  man. 
Known  but  to  God.  is  the  fate  of  our  country. 
Divided  by  fear  and  troubles  within. 
Known  but  to  God.  we  must  seek  the  right 

answer 
Down  on  my  knees,  is  the  place  where  I've 

been. 
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"YOU  ARE  THE  FLAG"  GRAND  PRIZE 
WINNERS— PITTSBURGH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  patri- 
otism might  be  said  to  be  love  of  coun- 
try, pride  in  it,  desire  to  serve  it. 

On  April  7  it  was  my  pleasure  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Record  the  unique  "You  Are  the  Flag" 
essay  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Duquesne 
Light  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Allegheny  Trails  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  which  had  the  twofold  aim 
of  encouraging  a  meaningful  vision  of 
America  in  our  young  people,  and  honor- 
ing our  bicentennial. 

The  15  grand  prize  winners  have  now 
been  chosen  by  a  panel  of  local  educa- 
tors, business  and  civic  leaders  from 
among  more  than  25,000  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  entrants  in  Allegheny  and 
I  Beaver  Counties.  Their  prize  will  be  a 

!  3-day  all  expense  paid  "Cradle  of  De- 

1  mocracy"    Historic   Flag   Expedition   to 

Boston. 
I  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  quite  honored  to 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  the  certifi- 

cates of  award  to  the  grand  prize  winners 
on  June  14  in  Flag  Plaza,  Pittsburgh, 
and  would  like  at  this  time  to  announce 
them  to  you.  and  share  some  of  their 
inspiring  essays  with  you,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  remarks  of  the  judges. 

In  these  days  of  questioning  and  dis- 
sent, it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  patri- 
otism is  not  dead  in  our  youth.  Congratu- 
lations to  the  winners,  sponsors,  judges, 
and  all  involved  in  this  contest. 

Grand  Prize  Award  Winners — DrouESNE 
Light  Co.  "You  Are  the  Flag'  Essay  Con- 
test 

1.  Suzanne  Ague.  8th  Grade.  926  Mlna  St 
|C             Pgh.  15212   (231^8291).  Latimer  Junior  High 
U             School.  Pgh.  (321-0312).  Principal:  A.  BelUnl. 
|L             Teacher:  Prank  M.  Craig 

2.  Bob  Beggs,  8th  Grade,  200  Belladonna 
Dr.,  Glenshaw  15116  (486-40461.  Shaler  Jun- 
ior High  School  (486-19001.  Principal:  Ed- 
ward A.  Winkler.  Teacher:  Mrs.  Lois  Kazen- 
skl. 

3.  Michelle  Brewer,  8th  Grade.  1002  Deer- 
fleld  Dr..  Elizabeth  15037  (384-77141.  Eliza- 
beth Forward  Junior  High  School  (751- 
59031 ,  Principal:  A.  Raymond  Kochis.  Teach- 
er: Ronald  P.  Corbln. 

4    Joye  Kosls.  8th  Grade.  506  Ehman  Ave 
Baden     15005     (869-9443).     Baden-Economy 
Junior  High  School.  Beaver  (869-2146) .  Prin- 
cipal:   Fred    Mllanovlch,    Teacher      Vlreinla 
Woodllng. 

5.  Donna  Marie  Little.  8th  Grade.  158  Hol- 
iday Park  Dr.  (Plum  Borough).  Pgh.  15239 
(793-9196),  St.  John  Baptist  School  (793- 
0555),  Principal:  Sister  Mary  Mark  LowTy 
Teacher:  Sister  St.  Helen  SuUl'van. 

6.  Melanie  Matlch.  8th  Grade.  5308  Adobe 
Dr.  Pgh.  15236  (653-3492)  Whitehall  Junior 
High  School  (881-8848).  Principal:  William 
John.  Teacher:  Vance  R.  Bunardzva 

7.  Mark    RelUy.    7th    Grade.    347    Pineal 
Street.  Pgh.  15211  (431-9007).  St.  Mary  of  the 
Mount  Elementary  School    (431-4645),  Prin- 
cipal:   Sister  Clare  Roche.  I  H.M..   Teacher 
Sister  deRiccl  Baker,  I.H.M 

8.  Jill  Schelde.  8th  Grade.  3218  Mt  Troy 
Rd.  Pgh.  15212  (321-3315).  St.  Aloysius 
School,  Reserve  Township  (821-1454) ,  Princi- 
pal: Sister  Barabar  Mary,  Teacher:  Mrs.  Ann 
Stockhausen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9.  Allen  Schrlver.  7th  Grade.  MR.  s2. 
Baden  15005  (869-7203),  Principal:  Fred  Mll- 
anovlch. Teacher:  Virginia  Woodllng  Baden- 
Economy  Junior  High  School,  Beaver  County 
(869-2146). 

10.  Matthew  Scroeder.  8th  Grade.  106  Link 
Ave.  Pgh  15237  (366-0319) ,  St  Teresa  School, 
North  Hills  (364--i216).  Principal  Sister 
Marcla.  O.S.B.,  Teacher:   Mrs.  Mae  Crenner. 

11.  Mary  Beth  Stysllnger.  7th  Grade.  292 
Hansen  Ave.,  Verona  15235.  Seneca  Junior 
High  School.  Penn  Hills.  Principal:  J.  D. 
Snyder,  Teacher:  Miss  A.  L.  Jerema 

12.  Anna  Tepslc.  8th  Grade.  RD.  1.  Indus- 
try. 15052  (643-8214).  Western  Beaver  Jun- 
ior-Senior High  School  (643-8500) .  Principal: 
Carlisle  McPherson.  Teacher:  Mrs.  Sablna 
Walsh. 

13.  Joseph  Tlerney.  7th  Grade,  1330  Sheri- 
dan Ave.  Pgh.  15206  (326-8518) .  Sacred  Heart 
School,  Pittsburgh  (441-1582) .  P>rlnclpal:  Sis- 
ter Irene  Mary.  Teacher:   Sister  Marv  Clark. 

14.  Arnd  Von  Waldow.  8th  Grade,  2629  Mid- 
dle Road.  Glenshaw  15116  (486-0518),  Hamp- 
ton Middle  School,  Hampton  Township  (486- 
6000).  Principal:  Raymond  Snyder,  Teacher: 
Mrs.  Katherine  McCormlck. 

15.  Joan  M.  Zolkoskl.  7th  Grade.  1071  Wood- 
low  St  15205  (922-1309),  St,  James  School 
(921-6059),  Principal:  Sister  Lucia  Marie, 
S.C  ,  Teacher:  Russell  Stelner. 


You  Are  the  Flag 
(By    Suzanne   Ague) 

You  are  the  flag.  Not  Just  ordinary  colors, 
white,  blue,  and  red  made  from  bits  and 
pieces  of  cloth,  but  a  symbol  for  our  great 
nation  and  for  what  this  nation  and  Its 
citizens  stand  So  what  do  the  letters  sf>eIP 
To  many  they  Just  spell  flag:  but  to  an 
American,  they  stand  for 

P:  Freedom  stands  for  the  European  Im- 
migrants who  came  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  For  Negro  slaves  in  slavery 
until  brave  men  under  the  stars  and  stripes 
fought  for  and  won  their  freedom  in  1865. 
This  IS  the  flag  that  stands  for  freedom  for 
everyone. 

L:  Love  The  love  Nathan  Hale  showed  for 
his  country  when  he  regretted  "that  he  had 
but  one  life  to  give  for  his  country  "  Love 
that  America  e;ave  to  "the  sick,  the  homeless. 
the  afflicted."  No  child  will  die  of  starvation 
in  the  United  States  when  we  have  the  abil- 
ity to  keep  It  from  happening  The  love 
shown  to  defeated  enemies  that  we  have 
aided  after  our  victories. 

A:  Achievement  which  America  made  in 
putting  the  first  flag  on  the  North  Pole 
Achievement  to  keep  It  waving  in  the  war  of 
1812.  when  our  National  Anthem  was  writ- 
ten. Achievement  to  be  the  first  flag  on  the 
moon  Achievement  In  discovering  cures  for 
Polio,  Yellow  Fever,  Smallpox,  and  measles 

G:  Greatness  for  its  outstanding  power 
that  It  held  with  humility  for  many  years 
The  greatness  that  all  religions  may  worship 
freely  Every  boy  and  girl  no  matter  who 
they  are  can  have  free  education  Greatness 
for  what  the  flag  means 

The  flag  isn't  an  ordinary  piece  of  cloth 
With  colors  on  It  Freedom.  Love.  Achieve- 
ment, and  Greatness.  "You  are  the  flag" 

Why    Am   I    Here? 
(  By  Bob  Beggs  i 

How  stark  my  shadow  looks  against  this 
gray,  desolate  surface  Why  am  I  here?  I  have 
asked  this  question  before  in  years  past.  In 
the  peacefulness  and  loneliness  here  on  the 
moon.  I  can  review  my  life 

My  origin  dates  back  to  1777  I  did  not 
look  the  same  as  I  look  now.  Originally,  my 
stars  numbered  thirteen,  but  presently  fifty 
stars  adorn  my  Held  of  blue.  The  nation 
which  gave  birth  to  me,  the  United  States 
of  America,  preserved  the  traditions  and 
Ideals  of  its  original  thirteen  states,  which 
is  represented  by  my  thirteen  red  and  white 
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stripes.  My  future  at  that  time  was  uncer- 
tain. 

The  year  1814  found  me  waving  over  Port 
McHenry  while  the  British  were  bombarding 
it.  "Why  am  I  here,  I  asked.  I  was  not 
harmed,  and  when  morning  dawned,  a  young 
man  was  inspired  to  write  the  "Star  Spanglet' 
Banner." 

I  recall  that  tragic  time  when  my  nation 
was  divided.  I  witnessed  much  bloodshed  as 
I  was  carried  Into  battle  That  question 
again:  Why  am  I  here?  I  could  not  have 
realized  that  this  was  a  great  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  my  young  nation. 

In  the  years  to  follow,  two  more  wars  af- 
fected my  motherland:  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
I  was  the  symbol  of  a  democratic  nation 
which  fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  We  were  victorious  However,  the 
struggles  continue.  Mine  is  not  a  country  at 
rest  It  is  continuously  growing  and  search- 
ing 

I've  looked  back  long  enough.  It  Is  time  to 
look  forward.  There  beyond  this  dlsmlsal 
horizon,  shining  like  a  Jewel  against  the 
black  sky.  is  earth.  How  precious  a  gem  It  is. 
My  nation,  under   God.  must  preserve  it. 

The   Flag's   Meaning   To   Me   Through   the 

Years  One  To  Thirteen 

(By   Michelle   Brewer) 

It  is  hard  to  put  into  words  my  feelings 
about  the  flag.  I  will  start  from  the  begin- 
ning of  my  knowledge  of  the  flag  and  recall 
the  special  meanings  It  has  for  me.  I  remem- 
ber as  a  pre-school  child  watching  a  tele- 
vision program,  where  one  of  the  main  at- 
tractions was  to  teach  the  children  to  stand 
with  the  hand  over  the  heart  and  recite  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  I  recaJi  how 
pleased  I  was  when  I  could  recite  the  pledge, 
and  was  praised  by  my  parents  for  learning 
so  quickly.  At  this  time  I  had  no  Idea  what 
it  was  all  atxjut. 

When  I  became  of  school  age.  once  again, 
every  day  the  class  would  stand  and  recite 
the  pledge  to  the  flag.  It  still  had  little 
meaning  to  me  When  I  was  in  fourth  grade 
we  learned  about  the  flag's  history.  I  was 
anxious  to  tell  my  parents  what  I  had 
learned,  not  realizing  they  already  knew  all 
of  this  Information. 

When  I  attended  fcxstball  games  with  my 
family.  I  remember  how  my  pm-rents  looked 
so  proud  as  thev  stood  up  looking  at  the 
flag. 

When  I  became  a  Girl  Scout  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Flag  Ceremony,  it  had  a  special 
meaning  to  me.  I  carried  out  my  procedure 
with  honor. 

I  remember  my  father  assigning  me  the 
Job  of  erecting  the  flag  and  taking  it  down 
on  all  special  occasions  at  our  home.  I  was 
proud  to  have  this  Job  and  handled  the  flag 
with  tender,  loving  care. 

As  I  became  older  and  Interested  in  the 
news  of  the  day.  I  recall  all  of  the  trouble 
about  people  misusing  the  flag  and  being 
disrespectful  to  It  This  bothered  me  be- 
cause I  was  always  taught  to  respect  and 
honor  It.  Through  all  of  these  encounters 
with  the  flag,  my  feeling  for  it  was  still  not 
quite  established  in  my  mind,  other  than  it's 
red.  white  and  blue  standing  for  my  country. 

The  true  meaning  came  to  me  alter  all 
of  these  years  as  I  stood  and  touched  the  flag 
that  draped  over  the  casket  bearing  the  body 
of  my  brother  He  loved  the  flag  enough  to 
fight  to  protect  It  and  died  that  it  may  ever 
fly  in  freedom  Tills  flag  to  me  means  the 
love  of  my  country  Love  strong  enough  to 
die  for.  as  my  brother  did,  for  a  land  I  call 
home,  my  country,  the  United  States  of 
America. 


You  Are  The  Flag 

(  By  Joye  Kosls  l 

You.    the    flag    of    the    United    States    of 

America,  symbollj^  the  brave  pioneers  who 

first  settled  In  our  country  and  endured  the 
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hardships  of  the  wilderness  building  a  coun- 
try where  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and 
press  could  long  endure.  You  represent  the 
colonists  who  bravely  defended  America  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  keep  these  im- 
portant freedoms  and  make  our  land  inde- 
pendent and  free  from  foreign  rule.  You 
stand  for  the  laws  of  the  nation  which  give 
the  people  the  opportunity  to  elect  their 
own  officials  to  represent  and  speak  for  them. 
You  are  courts  where  Justice  reigns,  with 
trial  by  Jury  and  protection  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property.  You  fly  over  a  nation  where  a 
firm  stand  was  taken  against  slavery  In  a 
four  year  struggle  between  brothers  in  the 
Civil  War.  You  are  a  banner  of  people  of  all 
races,  all  colors,  and  all  religions  proudly 
working  side  by  side  to  make  our  nation  a 
leader  of  nations  You  signify  open  arms 
welcoming  refugees  and  the  homeless  who 
are  seeking  shelter.  You  are  the  great  defend- 
ers who  fought  oppression  in  the  two  World 
Wars  You  are  charity  that  provides  for  the 
underprivileged  in  our  nation  and  abroad. 
You  are  opportunity  of  education  for  all. 
You  are  happiness,  under  God,  which  gives 
\is  values  that  are  permanent  and  enduring 
rather  than  those  that  fade  and  die.  So 
I  will  respect  you,  honor  you,  and  fly  you 
and  be  proud  I  am  an  American. 

You  Are  the  FL.^G 
(By  Donna  Marie  Little) 

What  is  the  flag?  What  is  the  symbol  for 
which  It  stands?  It  is  the  land,  and  the  peo- 
ple on  the  land.  It  Is  the  bright  new  sun, 
peeking  its  head  over  the  horizon:  the  morn- 
ing dew,  sparkling  on  the  new  grass.  It  is  a 
child,  building  a  snowman  In  mld-wlnter.  It 
is  rain,  announcing  a  new  spring,  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  painting  bodies  stretched 
on  the  beach.  It  is  the  brightly  colored  leaves 
of  autumn  in  mid-September.  It  is  the  soft, 
stirring  breeze,  and  the  familiar  smell  of  salt 
water;  It  is  the  "little  bit  of  everything" 
smell  In  big  cities. 

It  is  people:  the  farmer  who  tills  the  soil; 
the  factory  worker,  the  refuse  collector,  the 
plumber,  the  electrician,  the  construction 
worker,  the  man  who  forges  steel.  It  is  the 
doctor:  the  teacher,  leading  a  child  to  dis- 
cover new  things;  the  dentist,  and.  in  a  spe- 
cial way.  it  is  the  family,  gathered  around  the 
table,  giving  thanks  to  God  for  another 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

It  is  a  lot  of  happy  memories:  the  house 
you  grew  up  in;  the  town  and  the  people  you 
loved;  that  favorite  teacher  who  made  learn- 
ing such  fun;  that  one  special  friend.  It  Is 
your  very  own  dream,  never  to  be  revealed. 

It  Is  the  Pilgrim,  dying  as  he  faces  the 
hardship  of  a  new  land.  It  Is  the  mlnuteman 
at  Concord;  the  battle  of  Lexington;  the 
freezing  cold  that  made  men  die  at  Valley 
Forge.  It  Is  "Old  Glory"  at  Appomattox;  it 
Is  a  surrender.  In  1865.  that  established 
America  a  free  nation,  indivisible.  It  Is 
George  Washington,  accepting  the  Grand 
Union  flag  of  the  new  American  Nation.  It  is 
the  North,  fighting  the  South,  In  a  Civil  War 
where  men  died,  that  their  brothers  might 
be  free.  It  Is  the  raising  of  the  48-star  flag 
over  Mount  Surlbachi.  in  iwo  Jima.  It  is  our 
beloved  Tom  Dooley  and  Alan  Shepard;  It  is 
James  Meredith  at  the  doors  of  Mississippi 
State  University.  It  is  Medgar  Evans,  bathed 
In  his  own  blood.  It  Is  men  like  John  and 
Robert   Kennedy,   and  Martin   Luther  King. 

See  that  flag! 

Young  Americans,  stand  tall!  That  flag  is 
yours!  You  are  the  flag! 

You  ARE  THE  Flag 
( By  Melaine  Matlch ) 
When  I  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  I 
am  doing  more  than  Just  talking  to  a  piece 
of  cloth  I  am  saying  that  I  believe  In  the 
aspirations  we  are  trying  to  achieve  and  In 
the  way  of  life  represented  by  the  flag. 

The  flag  stands  for  the  basic  rights  of  man. 
What  other  flag  stands  for  so  many  free- 
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doms?  The  right  of  free  enterprise  has  played 
a  big  part  In  the  dynamic  growth  of  our 
country.  The  right  to  vote  gives  each  of  us 
a  voice  in  our  way  of  life.  This  right  Is  now 
being  extended  to  eighteen  year  olds.  This. 
and  other  constructive  changes,  are  possible 
under  this  flag. 

It  Is  true  that  all  men  have  not  always 
been  given  their  guaranteed  rights.  However. 
this  same  flag  will  help  them  in  their  struggle 
to  attain  their  rights.  Much  needs  to  be  done 
to  see  that  all  who  live  under  this  flag  are 
treated  equaUy.  The  fact  that  we  are  talking 
and  thinking  about  our  shortcomings  shows 
we  care.  You  and  I  are  the  flag!  We  must 
care! 

The  flag  has  been  with  us  through  good 
times  and  bad.  It  took  part  In  the  expansion 
of  our  country.  It  was  tested  to  the  utmost 
during  the  Civil  War.  but  weathered  the 
storm. 

Today,  once  more.  It  is  being  tested  by 
some  who  have  ch<>sen  to  desecrate  and  burn 
our  symbol.  Because  of  its  foundation,  the 
flag  will  withstand  this  test.  too.  No  other 
flag  would  allow  dissent  of  this  nature.  It  Is 
willing  to  undergo  changes  to  make  what  it 
stands  for  a  reality  for  all  and  not  Just  a 
dream  of  a  few. 

Today,  this  symbol  of  our  way  of  life  flies 
proudly  on  another  heavenly  body,  the  moon. 
The  flag  represents  hope  for  the  future. 

You  are  the  flag!  Are  you  satisfied  with 
yourself? 

You  Are  the  Flag 
(By  MarkRellly) 

Lady  Liberty,  a  nation,  a  seamstress  of  re- 
nown, threads  her  shining  needle  with  white 
and  black  .  .  .  and  plunges  it  Into  the  fabric 
of  royal  blue.  She  has  been  sewing  for  quite 
some  time — almost  two-hundred  years  now — 
on  a  banner  made  of  people. 

(Who  are  the  people?) 

A  few  of  her  stars  have  fallen.  Abraham. 
John,  Martin  and  Bob,  but  she  patiently 
picks  them  up,  one  at  a  time,  and  repairs 
the  breach  with  new  material. 

(Who  are  the  new?) 

Of  course,  breaches  are  made  to  be  filled 
and  tears  to  be  mended.  Diplomacy.  Indus- 
try and  commerce  are  a  tough  fabric  to  sew. 
and  medicine  and  science  are  no  small  thing; 
yet  each  great  star  depends  on  the  small,  the 
neat  little  stitches  that  hold  it  in  place. 

(Who  are  the  small?) 

Valley  Forge  and  Bunker  Hill  needed  many 
stitches;  and  in  1861.  the  lady  wept  when 
her  banner  of  freedom  was  torn  in  half  .  .  . 
and  brother  fought  brother  in  the  Civil  War. 
She  needed  much  thread,  then.  Much  strong 
thread. 

( Who  are  the  strong?) 

However,  her  restless  peoples  are  her 
strength.  She  Is  a  young  nation,  working  with 
a  raw  and  tough  fabric;  a  fabric  never  seen 
before  In  the  halls  of  history;  a  fabric  woven 
from  the  fleece  of  freedom.  Freedom,  threaded 
on  the  needle  of  good  will,  and  thrust  into 
the  very  moon  above,  a  standard  for  all  peo- 
ples to  rally  to.  the  banner  of  a  new  thing 
in  this  old  world. 

Stand  tall,  every  American,  so  that  all  the 
nations  will  see  the  needlework  of  the  Lady 
called  Liberty!  Line  up  and  make  a  thread 
.  .  .  for  It  Is  your  day  to  enter  the  eye  of  the 
needle.  You  are  the  flag. 

The  Many  Faces  of  the  Flag 
(By  Jill  Schelde) 
From  the  tattered  remnant  of  the  Red. 
White,  and  Blue  waving  proudly  over  Port 
McHenry  to  the  flag  hanging  motionless  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  moon,  our  flag  stands 
for  America.  It  reflects  our  past,  present  and 
our  future.  America  was  built  on  Ideals  .  .  . 
ideals  that  could  not  be  relinquished  as 
long  as  man  dreams  of  freedom  and  a  better 
life  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  flag  is 
the  symbol  of  the  American  dream.  Dreams 
that  a  man  could  do  better  than  his  father 
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and  his  children,  better  than  himself.  Amer- 
ica may  not  be  perfect,  but  It  has  the 
strength,  the  ability  to  see  It  to  a  day  when 
every  man  can  call  each  other  brother. 
America's  strength  lies  not  in  its  govern- 
ment or  in  a  handful  of  men  in  Washing- 
ton, but  in  its  people.  Its  citizens  are  Amer- 
ica's greatest  resource.  When  Americans 
start  believing  that  they  don't  count,  that's 
when  we  lose  everything,  our  strength,  re- 
spect and  courage.  So  when  we  are  pledging 
our  allegiance  to  our  flag  we  are  really  ex- 
pressing  loyalty   to   ourselves. 

The  flag  is  a  multitude  of  faces,  back- 
grounds, races  and  religions.  It  is  the  I>resl- 
dent  In  the  White  House,  the  colored  kid 
in  the  slums.  It  is  the  demonstrators,  mili- 
tants, the  radicals  and  conservatives.  Some 
people  say.  eliminate  those  who  protest,  but 
If  we  do  we  are  taking  away  people's  rights  to 
be  themself.  even  though  they  are  different 
than  yourself.  But  weren't  all  our  great  men 
militant  or  radical?  They  wanted  a  country 
where  you  could  walk  free  and  fear  nothing 
from  anybody.  Wasn't  that  revolutionary 
then?  Are  you  not  condemning  the  younger 
generation  for  wanting  Just  that?  We  are  a 
part  of  the  flag,  a  vital  part,  for  we  represent 
America's  future,  someday  we  hope  to  be 
as  glorious  as  our  past. 

You  Are  the  Flag 
(By  Allen  Schrlver) 

You  are  the  flag!  You  symbolize  a  country 
that  will  be  200  years  old  In  1976.  You  rep- 
resent the  dreams  of  those  who  explored 
this  land,  and  the  bitter  struggle  of  the 
pioneers  who  carved  a  new  land  from  a  wil- 
derness. Many  men  have  risked  their  lives  and 
fortunes  In  your  honor. 

You  are  more  than  Just  a  brightly-colored 
piece  of  cloth.  Each  stripe,  star  and  color  has 
a  special  meaning.  Your  thirteen  stripes,  al- 
ternating red  and  white,  stand  for  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies.  Each  star,  one  for  each 
state  now  totaling  fifty,  symbolizes  dominion 
and  sovereignty,  as  well  as  high  hopes. 

The  flagmakers  of  1777  left  no  records  to 
tell  why  they  chose  the  colors,  red.  white  and 
blue  as  your  colors.  But  in  1782,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  said  your  colors  have  these 
meanings: 

Red  stands  for  hardiness  and  courage. 

White  is  the  symbol  of  hope,  purity,  and 
innocence. 

Blue,  the  color  of  heaven,  stands  for  loy- 
alty, friendship.  Justice,  truth  and  reverence 
to  God. 

Even  your  letters  have  special  meaning: 

P  stands  for  faith  in  our  country: 

L  stands  for  loyalty  to  our  country; 

A  is  i4  mo — the  latin  word  for  love  for  our 
country;    and 

G   stands   for  glory  of   our   country. 

Just  a  short  time  ago.  you  traveled  with 
two  of  our  astronauts  on  a  historic  Journey 
to  the  Moon.  You  now  stand  on  soil  238.548 
miles  from  Planet  Earth.  You  carried  with 
you  American  Ideas.  American  history  and 
American  feelings 

We  salute  you.  "Old  Glory"!  You  are  the 
symbol  of  the  mighty,  yet  humble  Nation 
that  we  have  become. 

My  Flag 

(By  Matthew  Schroeder) 

The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  liberty  and  Justice 

for  one  and  all. 
Wherever  it's  displayed  today 
In  stores  and  on  classroom  walls. 
The  flag  to  me  Is  wonderful 
In  every  perfect  way 
Since  Betsy  Ross  flrst  stitched  the  stars  and 

stripes  of  yesterday. 
It  makes  me  think  of  battlefields. 
Of  boys  in  grey  and  blue. 
It  makes  me  wonder  of  the  men  who  gave 

their  lives  for  you — 
They  also  gave  their  lives  for  me; 
For  strangers  of  all  races. 
Wao  came  across  the  ocean  blue 
To  settle  in  new  places. 
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But  most  of  all  it  makes  me  think  of 
America  our  nation. 
Of  all  our  presidents,  old  and  new, 
Who've  won  through  their  frustration. 
I  am  so  very  proud  to  be  raising  a  loyal  hand, 
To  this  great  flag  that  flies  above  our  great 
United  land. 

You  Are  thi  Flag 
(By  Mary  Beth  Stysllnger) 
I  am  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  am  the  symbol  of  liberty  and 
justice  to  the  American  people.  I  am  the 
symbol  for  the  Independence  of  this  country. 
That  Is  all  I  am,  for  I  am  just  a  symbol. 
It  Is  the  people  who  are  the  flag.  They  are 
the  ones  who  make  It  stand.  My  colors  would 
have  no  meaning  IX  It  had  not  been  for  the 
people.  Because  of  our  leaders  and  the  fathers 
of  our  country,  I  do  have  meaning.  My  thir- 
teen sftrlpes  stand  for  the  original  colonies 
and  the  stare  for  the  states  we  have  now. 
In  the  words  of  Oeorge  Washington  .  .  .  "We 
take  the  stars  and  blue  from  heaven,  the 
red  from  our  Mother  country,  separating  it 
by  white  stripes,  thus  showing  we  have  sep- 
arated from  her,  and  the  white  shall  go  down 
to  posterity,  representing  liberty."  I  have 
stood  through  many  a  war,  gaining  more 
meaning  every  time.  I  have  been  respected, 
sometimes  revered,  and  sometimes  mis- 
treated. Lately  it  seems  I  am  more  mistreated 
by  those  who  protest  what  our  leaders  are 
doing.  In  their  own  way.  these  protesters 
only  serve  to  make  me  have  more  meaning. 
If  I  didn't  stand  for  justice,  the  protesters 
could  not  protest.  If  I  didn't  stand  for  liberty, 
they  would  not  be  free  to  use  me  to  demon- 
strate against  Injustice  And  so  as  my  country 
learns  to  walk  and  grows  In  knowledge,  I 
become  prouder  and  more  meaningful  as  a 
symbol  of  truth,  justice,  liberty,  and  the 
dreams  of  men  before  I  was  bom  and  men 
who  are  yet  to  be  born.  I  am  the  American 
flag.  I  am  the  American  people.  I  stand 
proudly  as  their  symbol  for: 

P — reedom 

L — iberty  and 

A — Ueglance  with 

Q — od. 

Yov    Are    the    Fl.\g 
(By  Anna  Tepslc) 

To  my  grandparents,  who  came  from  Eu- 
rope, our  Flag  meant  a  great  deal.  To  them 
our  Flag  represented  a  refuge  where  they 
could  live,  work  and  raise  children  In  peace. 
In  America  they  found  that  i>eace  and  an 
abundance  of  pride  In  living  like  free  human 
beings.  They  came  here  looking  for  domestic 
tranquility  and  they  found  It.  My  grandpar- 
ents, mere  peasants,  had  a  feeling  that  Amer- 
ica was  too  far  from  their  grasp  and  too 
great  a  dream  to  ever  really  be  here,  but 
Kahlil  Gibran  said,  "In  the  magnifying  glass 
of  man's  eye  the  world  looks  greater  than 
It  is." 

Love,  freedom,  tranquility.  Justice  .  .  are 
just  a  few  of  the  things  which  the  Flag 
means  to  me  When  I  see  the  Flag  and  hear 
the  National  Anthem,  many  thoughts  race 
through  my  mind.  I  think  of  all  the  men  who 
have  died  at  Valley  Forge.  Gettysburg.  In 
Korea.  Germany,  and  Guadalcanal,  and  those 
dying  m  Vietnam  And  I  think  of  .ill  the 
great  inventors  who  assisted  in  making  our 
country  great.  While  these  thoughts  race 
through  my  mind,  tears  course  down  my  face, 
and  I  think  how  proud  I  am  to  be  in  Ameri- 
can I  gel  an  indescribable  sensation  when 
I  read  these  words,  "With  a  good  conscience 
our  only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final 
Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead 
the  land  we  love,  asking  His  blessings  and 
His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  en  earth 
God's  work  must  be  our  own.  "  These  are  the 
words  of  J   F.  Kennedy. 

"The  world's  richest  person  is  the  one  who 
can  say    ,  .  I  am  an  American  I' 
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This  statement  by  Paul  Powell,  Secretary 
of  State,  rings  true  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans today,  but  for  it  to  live  on  in  the  future, 
we  must  continue  to  stand  for  Truth,  Jus- 
tice, and  Freedom. 


Maij  26,  1971 


You  Are  the  Flag 
(  By  Joseph  Tlerney  i 

Although  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
represents  a  glorious  heritage  and  a  great 
nation.  It  also  has  to  stand  for  the  dark 
side  of  our  country.  In  this  essay  I  want  to 
say  that  the  flag  must  also  bear  the  ugly 
half  of  the  United  States. 

Too  many  people  are  under  the  Impression 
that  the  flag  represents  only  something  beau- 
tiful or  wonderful.  The  United  States  Is  far 
from  a  perfect  nation  and  there  are  a  great 
many  problems  left  unsolved.  These  problems 
Include  the  war  in  Asia,  pollution  In  the 
water  and  air,  poverty,  prejudice,  drugs, 
runaway  inflation,  rioting,  campus  unrest, 
a  high  crime  rate,  and  many  more. 

Sometimes  when  I  see  the  flag  I  think  of 
something  dark  or  evil. 

Besides,  the  flag's  colors  seem  to  have  lost 
their  meaning.  The  red  represents  the  blood 
of  the  men  that  have  fought  and  died  for 
our  country  .  .  now  many  men  refuse  to 
be  drafted.  White  stands  for  purity  .  .  .  now 
there  Is  so  much  obscenltv  that  there  are 
demonstrations  against  It.  Blue  Is  supposed 
to  mean  Justice  .  .  but  there  are  still  many 
prejudices  against  many  people. 

Despite  all  of  this,  the  flag  in  Itself  Is  not 
something  bad  or  evil.  It  merely  represents 
something  which  may  have  both  good  and 
bad  And  the  United  States  does  have  many 
admirable  qualities,  all  of  which  we  should 
be  proud  of. 

A  flag,  of  course,  is  no  better  than  what 
It  represents.  If  what  the  flag  symbolizes  Is 
honorable,  then  the  flag  is  honorable  If 
what  the  flag  stands  for  Is  evil,  then  the 
flag  IS  evil.  Therefore,  In  order  to  Improve 
the  image  of  the  flag  we  must  Improve  what 
U  repre.seuts.  the  United  States. 

Yocr  Are  the  Flag 
(By  Arnd  Von  Waldow) 

I  was  born  under  the  flag  of  Germany 
a  country  which  was  destroyed  by  a  dic- 
tatorship, Injustice  and  war.  I  lived  seven 
years  under  the  aag  of  Brazil.  My  friends 
were  very  poor,  many  of  them  were  col- 
ored and  suffering  from  malnutrition  Now 
I  am  in  the  United  States  of  America  I 
urged  my  parents  to  apply  for  citizenship 
I  want  to  live  here  for  the  rest  of  mv  life 
because  I  like  you  (the  flag)  and  the  Ideals 
for  which  you  stand. 

The  first  English  words  which  I  learned  In 
school  was  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I  un- 
derstand that  these  words  if  taken  serious- 
ly can  protect  this  country  from  the  way 
Germany  went  and  can  create  conditions 
which  are  better  than  those  from  whlrh  my 
Brazilian  friends  are  suffering  today  When 
I  say  together  with  my  parents  for  the  first 
time  as  an  American  citizen  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  you  I  feel  that  I  am  taking 
over  a  responsibility.  This  nation  is  indi- 
visible so  I  have  to  make  my  contribution 
to  bring  together  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white.  You  stand  for  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all.  This  means  tV|at 
I  must  help  to  protect  this  and  make  my 
contribution  that  it  reallv  becomes  true 
My  greatest  wish  is  that  your  colors  are 
respected  as  a  symbol  of  peace  by  all  na- 
tions I  understand  that  without  'peace  In 
our  nation  and  In  the  world  nobody  can 
enjoy  liberty  and  Justice. 

You  Are  the  F^ag 

(By  Joan  M    Zolkoskl) 

Whenever   I   watch   the   American   flag   as 

it   dances  with  the  wind  in  the  schoolyard 

cr  salute  it   every   day   in   the   clas.'roi  m.  or 


while  singing  the  National  Anthem  at  the 
beginning  of  a  baseball  game,  a  warm  Image 
comes  over  me.  I  can  picture  the  miUiona 
of  men  and  women  fighting  to  preserve  our 
flag.  I  do  not  mean  the  cloth  of  the  flag, 
but  the  nation  it  stands  for. 

The  flag  most  certainly  should  and  does 
mean  more  to  me  than  a  vision  of  Betsy 
Ross  sewing  by  the  fireside.  To  me  It  stands 
for  the  two-hundred  trying  years  the  many 
people  have  courageously  tried  to  preserve 
and  make  our  nation  what  It  is  today,  it 
stands  for  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  yotmg  men  giving  their  Uves  because  they 
believe  our  nation  is  worth  fighting  for. 
Also  Is  represents  to  me,  all  the  great  wom- 
en and  men  who  have  striven  excessively  to 
keep  our  United  States  going.  By  this,  I 
mean  not  only  political  leaders  but  those 
who  work  through  fields  of  science  and  art. 
These  are  people  such  as  Albert  Einstein! 
Robert  Kennedy,  Clara  Barton.  Jonas  Salk 
and  Nell  Armstrong. 

Most  important,  however,  I  feel  the  flag 
represents  us,  the  people  of  America  who 
may  not  have  gotten  our  name  in  history 
books  but  are  playing  our  role  as  Amer- 
ican citizens.  If  it  weren't  for  us  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  our  nation  to  stand,  no 
reason  to  have  a  government,  no  reason  to 
flv  a  flag.  Yes.  we.  the  common  people  of 
Ameriei  make  the  nation.  We  are  the  coun- 
try, we  are  the  •flag. 

In  that  "we",  I  Include  not  only  myself 
and  others  but  you  too.  Yes.  you  also  make 
the  country,  you  also  make  the  flag! 

Comments  of  Jitdces:   "You  Are  the 
Fi-Ac"  Essay  Contfst 

Judpe  William  S.  Rahauser.  Allegheny 
County  Orphans  Court :  Industry  Is  to  be  con- 
pratulated  and  I  hope  the  essay  contest  will 
be  continued. 

The  essay  contest  was  an  Impressive  exhibi- 
tion of  our  young  people.  It  was  proof  that  a 
lofty  stimulus  will  produce  a  spiritual  reac- 
tion of  depth  and  feeling. 

The  contest  and  the  content  of  what  these 
young  people  had  to  say  was  an  encouraging 
proof  that  our  oncoming  generation  has  both 
the  patriotism  and  the  ability  to  carry  our 
i.atlon  forward  in  the  years  to  come. 

William  R  Jack.son.  Sr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Pittsburgh  DesMolnes  Company:  It  is 
very  encouraging  to  see  the  thoughtfulness 
and  perception  with  which  the  boys  and 
girls  view  the  problems  in  our  country  to- 
day 

Their  expressions  of  faith,  that  the  prin- 
ciplp.s  of  freedom  and  liberty  will  survive  and 
will  help  solve  the  unrest  is  also  encourag- 
ing, 

I'  is  reassuring  to  see  these  expressions 
of  faith  and  belief  In  the  younger  generation 
and  they  suggest  that  the  generation  gap  is 
not  as  wide  as  some  people  think. 

William  J.  Stephens,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  f»resl- 
dent.  Flag  Plaza  Foundation:  Four  hours  of 
a  thrilling  experience!  The  response  to  the 
essay  contest.  "You  Are  The  Flag."  clearly 
demonstrated  the  deep  and  real  feeling  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  as  they  ad- 
dre-s  themselves  to  wTlting  about  their  flag. 
Make  no  mistake — they  care!  They  do  not 
<"iderstand  disrespect  to  the  flag  shown  by 
the  few.  They  are  proud  of  their  flag  and  see 
It  In  their  hopes  for  the  future  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world. 

Duquesne  Light  and  Flag  Plaza  Founda- 
tion have  blazed  new  trails,  through  this 
magnificent  effort,  to  record  the  thoughts  of 
the  students  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Their 
love  of  their  flag  comes  through  In  many  ex 
presslons.  Would  that  all  the  essays  could  be 
printed  and  read  by  those  who  believe  that 
devotion  to  the  flag  Is  waning  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  young 

Judge  Maurice  B    C"h;l!.  Alle-henv  C -un- 
ty  Common  Pleas  Court:  Congratulations  to 
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the  Allegheny  Trails  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  to  Duquesne  Light  Company. 
It  was  inspiring  to  participate  in  the  judg- 
ing of  this  contest.  If  all  of  our  young  peo- 
ple could  concentrate  on  projects  such  as 
these.  I'm  sure  we  could  operate  Juvenile 
Court  on  a  part-time  basis. 

E.  H.  Eaton.  Treasurer,  PPG  Industries, 
Inc  .  Tre.-tsurer.  Flag  Plaza  Foundation:  The 
"You  Are  The  Flag"  Essay  Contest  has  stimu- 
lated students  to  think  about  the  develop- 
ment of  their  country  and  the  responsibili- 
ties each  citizen  has  to  this  country.  The 
sponsor  of  the  contest  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  backing  a  contest  with  such  meaningful 
results. 

Alfred  W.  Wlshart,  Jr.,  Director  and  Secre- 
tary, Pittsburgh  Foundation:  In  addition  to 
being  a  bit  weary  after  residing  these  essays, 
my  mood  is  one  of  surprise  at  the  depth  and 
grasp  of  these  young  people  and  hope  In 
the  insights  and  spirit  which  they  all  evi- 
denced. These  young  Americans  are  all 
worthy  of  commendation.  I  hope  my  judg- 
ments have  bee  1  adequate  and  fair.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  participate  In  this  con- 
test 

Robert  L  Richmond,  Senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Ketchum,  Inc.:  Duquesne  Light  is  to 
be  congratulated  and  lauded  for  sponsoring 
this  essay  contest  In  Allegheny  and  Beaver 
County  Schools.  While  such  a  program  is 
always  meaningful,  it  has  provided  a  much 
more  v.tal  focus  at  this  point  in  time. 

For  me.  it  has  underscored  that  our  great- 
est American  resource  is  our  young.  But 
only  If  they  are  properly  lead  and  educated! 
The  Flag  Foundation's  program  properly  ac- 
centuates the  positive  and  by  so  doing  helps 
to  beget  that  sort  of  a  response  from  Young 
Americans. 

This  nation,  or  no  nation,  can  constantly 
withstand  constant  abuse  and  derision  about 
Us  every  institution.  Each  and  every  flrm  and 
company  In  our  free  enterprise  nation  has 
the  obligation  to  help  teach  the  fundamen- 
tals of  freedom  and  responsibility  upon 
which  all  else  depends.  Hurrah  for  Duquesne 
Light  for  helping  to  light  the  way  here  In 
Pittsburgh  as  we  move  into  our  third  cen- 
tury in  1976! 

James  R.  Mcllroy,  President,  Anvil  Prod- 
ucts Co  :  I  am  impressed  by  the  undoubted 
sincerity  of  these  young  people  in  writing 
on  a  "square"  subject.  Their  essays  reflect 
the  feelings  of  an  age  group  which  has  be- 
gun to  appreciate,  but  has  not  yet  begun  to 
doubt,  its  heritage.  May  these  feelings  and 
this  strength  and  faith  carry  them  through 
those  turbulent  late  teems! 

James  H.  Blerer.  President,  Pittsburgh 
Corning  Corp.:  Judging  55  essays  on  "You 
.\re  The  Flag "  has  been  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience—It  proves  once  again  that  the  ma- 
jority of  American  boys  and  girls  stand  for 
the  things  that  have  always  made  this  coun- 
try  strong. 

Duquesne  Light  Company  has  performed 
a  great  service  In  promoting  the  contest. 
Winners  and  losers  alike  just  have  to  be  bet- 
ter citizens   because  of   their   participation. 

W.  McCook  "Illler,  Esquire,  Senior  Partner, 
Klrkpatrick  Lockhart.  Johnson  &  Hutchin- 
son. Secretary,  Flag  Plaza  Foundation:  I  see 
now  one  of  the  whys  of  the  generation  gap — 
the?e  girls  and  boys  are  far  ahead  of  what  I 
was  in  their  day.  When  I  was  their  age.  I 
couldn't  possibly  have  written  with  the  imag- 
ination and  clarity  they  uniformly  show. 

Leonard  Swanson.  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  WIIC-TV:  The  reflection  of 
confidence  In  our  nation  evolving  from  the 
efforts  and  expressions  of  the  young  people 
in  this  "You  Are  The  Flag"  contest  were  most 
heartening — smd  encouraging.  As  a  judge,  I 
wanted  to  generalize  that  these  youngsters 
are  indeed  representative  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  nation's  young  people — and  that  our 
future  will  be  in  responsible,  sane  hands,  in 
spite  of  our  worst  fears  exaggerated  today  as 
a  result  of  excessive.  Instant  communication 
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reflecting  all  of  our  world's  ills.  The  mean- 
ing of  our  American  Flag  has  not  changed, 
and  the  participants  in  this  outstanding  con- 
test support  this  opinion. 

Richard  L.  Thornburg,  U.S.  Attorney:  The 
Flag  Plaza  Foundation  and  Duquesne  Light 
Company  deserve  the  highest  commendation 
for  affording  youngsters  the  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  regarding  their  flag.  I 
found  the  essays  to  be  well  prepared  and 
thoughtful  and — as  we  might  expect  in  a 
free  society — reflecting  a  variety  of  view- 
points. All  who  assisted  in  this  project  and 
put  in  the  long  hours  necessary  to  bring  r, 
to  fruition  are  owed  a  debt  by  us  all. 

Reverend  Dr.  Robert  J.  Lamont.  First  Pres- 
byterian Church:  I  was  Impressed  by  the 
clarity  of  thought  and  sincerity  of  spirit 
expressed  in  many  of  the  essays  as  they  re- 
lated to  American  history  and  most  especially 
to  the  deep-seated  hopes  of  the  7th  and  8th 
graders.  I  was  pleased  to  be  asked  to  serve 
as  a  Judge  and  I  was  encouraged  by  the  atti- 
tude of  these  young  people  who  seem  to  be 
determined  to  be  part  of  the  solution,  rather 
than  part  of  the  problem  of  our  day. 

Paul  E.  London,  Executive  Vice  F*resident, 
Beaver  County  Times:  I  hope  7th  and  8th 
grades  across  the  country  feel  as  the  writers 
of  these  essays  do  about  our  flag  and  coun- 
try— for  If  they  do,  we  as  older  citizens  need 
not  be  so  terribly  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  "Old  Glory.  "  I  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  our  government  can  spend  millions 
advertising  projects  "like  this"  instead  of 
advertising  military  recruiting. 

Mrs.  Carmen  R.  Capone,  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Allegheny  County  League  of  Women 
Voters:  I  was  extremely  happy  to  serve  as 
a  judge  for  Duquesne  Light's  "You  Are  the 
Plsig  "  essay  contest.  I  hope  the  contest  will 
be  continued  becatise  it  makes  the  young- 
sters think  about  patriotism  and  what  the 
flag  really  stands  for,  and  helps  to  counter- 
act publicity  about  those  who  desecrate  otir 
flag. 

Dr.  Edwin  C.  Clarke,  President,  Geneva 
College:  Duquesne  Light  Company  should 
be  congratulated  for  inaugurating  this 
imaginative  educational  program  which  helps 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  young  people 
on  our  country's  history,  and,  hopefully, 
stimulates  them  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
the  things  that  are  good  and  which  should 
be  nurtured  and  continued. 

I  appreciate  the  time  and  effort  given  by 
the  teachers  and  thousands  of  students  who 
responded  in  such  a  capable  manner. 

It  was  encouraging  in  reading  the  essays 
to  learn  of  the  breadth  of  the  knowledge  of 
these  young  people  and  their  appreciation  of 
those  things  which  make  our  country  great. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  SST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  American  SST  appears  dead  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  onslaught  against  it  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  heard  the  last  of  this  subject. 

Now  that  the  dust  has  settled  a  bit, 
I  trust  it  is  possible  for  one  to  comment 
on  the  subject  without  the  furor  that  has 
existed. 

WBBM-TV.  Chicago  CBS  station,  edi- 
torially opposed  the  SST  but.  in  keeping 
with  their  policy,  presented  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  proponent  of  the  plane  to 
state  the  positive  point  of  view.  On  Tues- 
day. May  18,  Peter  Reich,  aerospace  edi- 
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tor  of  Chicago  Today,  expressing  his  own 
views  and  not  those  of  that  publication, 
presented  a  very  effective  argument  in 
favor  of  an  American  SST. 
The  editorial  follows: 

In  Favor  op  the  SST 

There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  building  an  SST — 
an  aircraft  that  will  fly  300  passengers  from 
Chicago  to  Europe  In  less  *Jme  than  it  now 
takes  to  drive  to  Springfield. 

My  own  newspaper,  Chicago  Today,  believes 
other  projects  should  take  precedence — and 
has  said  so  editorially. 

Yet  nearly  20  years  of  aerospace  reporting 
have  convinced  me  that  President  Nixon  is 
right:  The  supersonic  jetliner  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
world. 

As  one  of  the  first  newsmen  actually  per- 
mitted to  fly  through  the  sound  barrier  in 
a  jet  Interceptor,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  faster- 
than-sound  Jetliner  will  not  change  our 
weather,  will  not  cause  skin  cancer,  and  will 
not  irradiate  its  passengers. 

Moreover,  tests  indicate  that  one  American 
SST,  fiying  at  1,800  miles  an  hour — that's 
three  times  as  fast  as  Jetliners  now  fly  and 
fast;er  than  a  pistol  bullet — will  not  pollute 
our  air  any  more  than  three  compact  cars 
going  along  at  60  miles  an  hour. 

As  for  the  thunderclap-like  sonic  boom — 
people  on  the  ground  won't  even  hear  It. 
That's  because  our  SST's  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  fly  beyond  the  speed  of  sound  while 
over  land,  only  whUe  over  the  oceans. 

What  an  American  SST  will  do  Is  this:  It 
win  assure  our  nation's  continued  leadership 
In  commercial  aviation. 

We  took  that  lead  shortly  after  World  War 
II.  We  kept  It  through  the  Jet  Age,  and  to- 
day most  of  the  world's  flying  public  flies  in 
American  Jet  transports.  Our  Boeing  747's 
are  the  undisputed  queens  of  the  skies. 

But  If  we  don't  build  the  SST,  we  wUl  be 
throwing  It  all  away — and  suffer  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  as  a  result. 

Regardless  of  what  Congress  does  tomor- 
row, a  fleet  of  SSTs  will  be  built. 

The  only  question  Is:  WIU  It  be  built  in 
the  United  Slates? 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1,550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgot- 
ten, and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one 
of  our  number  is  enslaved.  I  insert  the 
name  of  one  of  the  missing: 

Sgt.  Robert  L.  Luster,  U.S.  Army, 
RAl  1710378,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Married.  The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fred 
Luster,  Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio.  Gradu- 
ate of  Columbia  High  School.  OflBcially 
listed  as  missing  January  23,  1969.  As  of 
today.  Sergeant  Luster  has  been  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  for  853  davs. 
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SOVIET  UNION  SEEKING  CREDIT 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  cred- 
it for  the  purchase  of  $15  million  to  $100 
million  of  purebred  livestock  from  the 
United  States. 

Two  Russlsui  missions  have  called  on 
Agriculture  Secretary  Clififord  M.  Hardin 
and  his  staff  to  inquire  about  extensive 
cattle  purchases.  Unlike  the  wheat 
purchases  made  here  and  in  Canada 
several  years  ago,  the  Russians  are  no 
longer  willing  to  pay  in  gold  for  their 
purchases. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
stated : 

It  Is  now  only  a  question  of  whether  the 
Russians  are  willing  to  go  ahead  at  our  prices. 
If  they  want  to  buy.  we  are  ready  to  coop- 
erate. 

Before  any  such  agreement  is  made,  it 
is  important  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture understand  the  misgivings  of 
many  Americans  about  such  extension  of 
credit  to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Committee  on  Soviet  Jewry,  for 
example,  wrote  to  Agriculture  Secretary 
Clifford  Hardin,  stating: 

We  oppose  this  sale  for  many  reasons  But 
primarily,  our  opposition  stems  from  the 
bankrupt  moral  philosophy  of  the  Ru.ss!an 
government  by  not  allowing  their  Jewish  cit- 
izens cultural  and  religious  freedom,  or  the 
right  to  emigrate. 

Shall  the  US.  Government  help 
to  subsidize  a  government  which  has 
deprived  its  own  citizens  of  all  basic  and 
elementary  freedoms?  More  and  more 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  such  subsidization  encourages  the 
Soviet  Government  in  its  pol'cy  of  tyran- 
nizing all  Soviet  citizens  who  seek  to  re- 
tain their  own  religious  and  cultural 
identities. 

Before  we  entertain  the  possibility  of 
such  a  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  let  us 
look  briefly  at  only  one  single  area  of 
life  under  communism,  that  of  the  treat- 
ment of  religion. 

In  recent  days  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  alleged  "lib- 
eralization" of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  clergymen  have  expressed  the  view 
that  communism  and  Christianity  are, 
in  fact,  compatible  and  that  past  misun- 
derstandings may  have  been  based  upon 
Ignorance  rather  than  truth.  Carrying 
this  new  philosophy  into  action  we  find  a 
new  Christian  activism,  one  which  holds 
that  capitalism  and  not  communism  may 
be  the  enemy. 

Yet  a  recently  published  volume.  "As- 
pects of  Religion  In  The  Soviet  Union, 
1917-1967,"  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
ever  since  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917,  religion  has  been  held  in  disrepute 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
eliminate  it. 

In  1925,  for  example,  the  League  of 
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Militant  Atheists  was  formed  m  the  So- 
viet Union  to  publish  and  spread  anti- 
religious  material  and,  like  the  govern- 
ment's economic  plan,  an  atheistic  5-year 
plan  was  launched  in  1927  and  again  in 
1932.  The  program  aimed  at  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  God's  name  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  by  1937.  In  the  late  1930's 
the  league  was  reported  to  have  3.5  mil- 
lion members. 

The  much  heralded  decree  on  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  and  of  school 
and  church  of  January  23.  1918  was  not 
aimed  at  religious  freedom  or  tolerance 
but  at  the  undermining  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  religion.  The  clergymen  of  all 
faiths  were  deprived  of  voting  rights  and 
were  considered  obscurants  and  enemies 
of  the  people,  not  engaged  in  work.  By 
order  of  Lenin,  the  All  Russian  Extraor- 
dinary Committee  for  the  Suppression  of 
Counterrevolution  was  estabhshed  in 
1918  and  during  the  first  3  years  of  Com- 
munist rule  thousands  of  clergy  were  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  terror. 

According  to  ofiRcial  Soviet  data,  for  ex- 
ample. 423  churches  were  closed  and  322 
destroyed  in  the  first  half  of  1929.  and 
1.440  churches  were  closed  by  the  year's 
end.  Synagogues  were  converted  into 
clubs.  Buddhist  monasteries  were  closed, 
mosques  were  converted  into  atheist  mu- 
seums, and  the  printing  of  the  Koran 
was  prohibited. 

No  one  who  reads  this  volume,  edited 
by  Richard  J.  Marshall.  Jr..  and  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
will  suffer  imder  any  further  illusions. 

In  the  essay,  "The  Communist  Party 
and  Soviet  Jewry,"  Zvi  Gitelman.  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  discusses  one  of  the 
more  bizarre  aspects  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Jewish  religion:  the  trials. 
On  Rosh  Hashanah,  1921,  the 
Evsektsiia — the  Jewish  section  of  the 
Communist  Party— in  Kiev  "tried  "  the 
Jewish  religion  in  the  same  auditorium, 
ironically,  where  the  Beilis  trial  had  been 
held.  According  to  a  non-Communist 
source,  a  weird  cast  of  characters  ap- 
peared before  the  "Judges:"  a  lady 
dressed  in  old-fashioned  clothes  ex- 
plained that  she  sent  her  children  to 
kheder— religious  school — because,  she 
proclaimed  haughtily,  she  was  no  "low 
class  tailor  or  cobbler"  but  of  a  "distin- 
guished religious  family." 

This  was  submitted  as  evidence  that  the 
Jewish  religion  was  a  creature  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  A  "rabbi"  testified  that  he 
taught  religion  in  order  to  keep  the 
masses  ignorant  and  servile.  'When  some- 
one in  the  audience  accused  him  of  be- 
ing a  "lying  ignoramus.  "  stormy  ap- 
plause broke  out.  according  to  a 
stenographic  report.  The  culprit  in  the 
audience  was  immediately  arrested.  After 
further  testimony  by  a  corpulent  wom.an 
bedecked  with  glittering  gold  and 
diamond  ring.s.  the  Ev.sektsiia  "prosecu- 
tor '  summarized  "the  case  against  the 
Jewish  religion"  and  asked  for  a  "sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  Jewish  relieion  " 

The  "judges"  retired  to  their  chambers 
and  returned  with  a  verdict  of  death  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  Professor  Gitelman 
reports  that  a  similar  trial — this  time  of 
the  kheder— took  place  in  Vitebsk.  The 
yeshiva  was  tried  in  Rostov,  and  cncum- 
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cission  was  "put  on  trial"  in  Kharkov  in 
1928. 

In  1924  a  "Red  Haggadah"  was  read 
which  substituted  the  deliverance  from 
czarist  rule  for  deliverance  from  the 
Pharaoh's  oppression.  Following  the 
example  of  the  living  church — the  Com- 
munist dominated  effort  at  using  religion 
to  serve  political  purposes — the  Evsektsiia 
tried  to  set  up  a  "living  synagogue"  in 
1924.  "Communism  is  the  Mosaic  Torah 
translated  by  Lenin  into  the  Bolshevik 
tongue."  one  of  its  founders  declared. 
The  "living  synagogue."  however,  died  a 
quick  death  and  Professor  Gitelman  esti- 
mates that  of  the  one  thousand  rabbis  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  only  six  are  known  to  have 
had  pro-Communist  sympathies.  In 
1922-23  alone  over  1,000  kheders  were 
closed.  In  Vitebsk  39  kheders  with  1,358 
students  and  49  teachers  were  shut  down. 

In  his  foreward  to  the  volume.  Rich- 
ard Marshall.  Jr..  criticizes  those  who 
have  tended  to  overlook  and  minimize 
Soviet  religious  persecution : 

Exponents  of  the  .  .  .  "soft"  view  would  ap- 
pear to  be  unaware  of  the  harsh  repressive 
me.uiures  taken  against  various  religious 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the  last 
half-century  land  as  recently  as  the  early 
sixties  I  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact 
of  their  religious  beliefs.  They  also  do  not 
f.ice  up  to  the  contradiction  between  the 
guitrantee  of  freedom  of  confession,  on  the 
one  hand  and.  on  the  other,  the  strictures 
placed  upon  religious  instruction  by  a 
continuing  and  extensive  campaign  of  anti- 
rellglous     propaganda  Furthermore, 

they  do  not  i^eem  to  be  aware  of  either  the 
tenacity  of  traditional  religion  or  of  the  in- 
creased interest  in  religion  in  the  USSR, 
especially  amonc  the  intelligentsia,  which  has 
been  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways  since 
Stalins  death 

Despite  a  50-year  campaign  calling  for 
its  eradication,  religion  remains  a  force 
in  modern  Russia.  Many  in  the  West  be- 
lieved that  the  death  of  Stalin  would 
usher  a  more  liberal  period  into  the  life 
of  Soviet  citizens.  In  an  essay  concern- 
ing "Khrushchev's  Religious  Policy,  1959- 
1964."  Donald  A.  Lowne  and  William  C. 
Fletcher  tell  a  far  different  story.  Fletch- 
er IS  director  of  the  Centre  de  Recherches 
et  d  Etude  m  Geneva  and  Lowrie  is  past 
director  of  the  YMCA  press. 

They  point  out  that  at  the  22d  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party  in  1961 
Khrushchev  openly  gave  his  support  to 
the  antireligious  campaign  which  by  then 
was  well  under  way : 

The  battle  with  survivals  of  capitalism  In 
the  consciousness  of  the  people,  the  chang- 
ing by  our  revolution  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  millions  of  people  built  up  over  cen- 
turies. Is  a  prolonged  and  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter Survivals  of  the  past  are  a  dreadful  pow- 
er, which  like  a  nightmare,  prevail  over  the 
minds  of  living  creatures  They  are  rooted 
in  the  modes  of  life  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  millions  of  people  long  after  the  economic 
conditions  which  gave  them  birth  have  van- 
ished. 

Khrushchev  declared  that: 

.  .  .  Communist  education  presupposes 
emancipation  from  religious  prejudices  and 
superstitions  which  hinder  individual  So- 
viet people  from  fully  developing  their  cre- 
ative powers.  A  well  thought  out  and  well 
proportioned  system  of  scientific  atheist 
propaganda  Is  necessary,  which  would  em- 
brace all  strata  and  groups  of  .society  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  religious  attitudes,  espe- 
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daily  among  children  and  Juveniles  .  .  .  the 
Interests  of  building  communism  require 
that  questions  of  communist  education  stand 
at  the  center  of  attention  and  activity  of 
each  party  organization  .  .  . 

Discussing  the  Stalin  period  as  a  "lib- 
eral" one  with  regard  to  religion,  the 
Soviet  atheist  journal  Nauka  i  ReUgya 
stated  in  its  April  1962  issue  that: 

During  the  period  of  the  personality  cult, 
all  churches,  and  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
particular,  received  a  number  of  privileges 
which  contradicted  Lenms  decree  on  the 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

Reference  here  is  being  made  to  the 
temporary  suspension  during  World  War 
II  of  blatant  religious  persecution  in  an 
efTort  to  unite  the  country  against  the 
German  invader. 

Beginning  in  late  1961,  children  under 
18  years  of  age  were  forbidden  to  attend 
Baptist  worship  services  and  by  the  fall 
of  1963  this  restriction  was  being  applied 
in  Orthodox  churches  as  well.  In  1963  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Komsomol 
urged  that  services  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
gin if  children  were  present  in  church. 

These  measures  are  without  parallel  in 
Soviet  history,  for  the  most  that  was 
ever  done  in  the  thirties  was  to  claim 
that  it  was  illegal  for  parents  to  force 
children  to  go  to  churches  against  their 
will.  Similarly,  priests  were  categorically 
denied  the  ri^ht  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  children.  These  restrictions  were 
far  more  severe  than  the  regulations  in- 
troduced in  the  Stalin  era  when  priests 
had  not  been  allowed  to  teach  religion  to 
children  in  groups  larger  than  three. 
Denial  of  parental  rights  was  given 
Ideological  justification  in  1962  at  a  Kom- 
somol congress,  when  it  was  explained 
that  freedom  of  conscience  does  not 
apply  to  children  and  no  parent  should 
be  allowed  to  cripple  a  child  spiritually. 

Judaism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  subject  to 
unique  discrimination.  Jewish  congrega- 
tions are  not  permitted  to  organize  a 
nationwide  federation  or  any  other  cen- 
tral organization.  Judaism  is  permitted 
no  publication  faciUties,  and  no  Hebrew 
Bible  has  been  published  for  Jews  since 
1917,  nor  is  a  Russian  translation  of  the 
Jewish  version  of  the  Old  Testament  al- 
lowed. The  study  of  Hebrew,  even  for 
religious  purposes,  has  been  outlawed 
and  the  production  of  religious  objects, 
such  as  prayer  shawls,  is  prohibited. 

The  numbers  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  over  3  million,  of  whom  more 
than  1  milhon  have  been  estimated  to 
be  believers.  For  these  there  are  approxi- 
mately 60  synagogues  and  rabbis,  or  one 
synagogue  and  rabbi  for  each  16,000  be- 
lievers. No  new  rabbis  are  being  trained 
and  the  average  age  of  rabbis  is  over  70. 
Little  hope  remains  for  a  continuation  of 
Jewish  religious  hfe  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  campaign  against  religion  has 
mounted  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Oliver  Cle- 
ment, an  orthodox  professor,  declared 
that  from  1959  to  1962.  the  number  of 
churches  open  decreased  from  22,000  to 
11.500  and  the  number  of  priests  carry- 
ing on  their  functions  from  30,000  to 
14,000.  More  than  half  of  the  monasteries 
have  been  closed,  from  69  In  1958  to  31  in 
1962.  Of  eight  seminaries  reopened  in 
1945,  two  have  been  closed  and  two  have 
been  almost  stripped  of  students. 
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Rehgion,  we  must  remember,  has  been 
the  enemy  of  all  modern  tyrannies.  Mus- 
solini stated,  "Religion  is  a  species  of 
mental  disease."  Karl  Marx  called  it  the 
"opium  of  the  people"  and  Hitler  de- 
noimced  Christianity  not  only  because 
Jesus  was  a  Jew,  but  because  It  was 
cowardly  to  speak  of  giving  love  for  hate. 

Tyranny  is  also  the  enemy  of  religion. 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  its  more  than  50 
years  of  Commiuiist  rule,  has  wasted  no 
effort  in  teaching  us  this  lesson. 

Given  the  fact  that  this  tyranny  is  not 
loosening  up,  but,  in  fact,  tightening  up 
as  a  period  of  re-Stalinization  appears  to 
be  upon  us,  it  makes  little  sense  to  ex- 
tend credits  and  to  propose  business  deals 
with  those  who  are  enslaving  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  For  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  approve  such 
an  agreement  would  be  a  cynical  act,  es- 
pecially for  an  administration  which 
declares  that  human  freedom  and  human 
dignity  is  its  goal.  Strengthening  tyrants 
has  never  been  the  path  to  either  peace 
or  freedom.  It  is  not  the  path  to  peace 
and  freedom  today. 


QUESTIONS  PRESIDENT'S  STAND  ON 
POW  ISSUE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  re- 
sponsible Members  of  Congress  and  other 
citizens  of  this  country  have  recently 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
insistence  that  all  American  troops  will 
not  leave  South  Vietnam  imtil  our  pris- 
oners of  war  have  been  released.  All  of 
us  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  safety 
of  our  POW's  and  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion, of  course.  But  after  talking  last 
month  with  Senator  Nguven  Ninh  Vy, 
Deputy  Head  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  President's  in- 
transigence on  this  point  is  not  only  pro- 
longing our  involvement  in  the  war.  but 
is  also  postponing  the  release  of  our 
prisoners.  In  my  judgment,  if  the  admin- 
istration set  a  date  for  withdrawal  of  all 
our  troops,  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
promptly  enter  into  discussion  for  fixing 
a  date  for  release  of  all  our  POW's  being 
held  in  North  Vietnam.  I  will  therefore 
continue  to  urge  that  the  administration 
set  such  a  date  and  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  25,  in- 
cluded two  perceptive  coliunns  on  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  Tom 
Wicker's  provocative  analysis  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  stand  on  the  POW  issue, 
and  Dean  Acheson's  thoughts  on  wind- 
ing down  the  war : 

ILLOCIC    IN    ViETNAIVI 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

■Washington.  May  4. — An  Interview  with 
Xuan  Thuy,  North  'Vietnam's  chief  negotia- 
tor In  Paris,  by  Anthony  Lewis  of  The  New 
York  Times,  has  made  plain  the  essential 
llloglc  of  President  Nixon's  stand  on  the  so- 
called  "P.O.W.  Issue." 
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In  fact,  as  tcugene  McCarthy  pointed  out 
In  a  weekend  speech  at  a  peace  rally  In  Min- 
neapolis, the  policy  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  it- 
self appears  Illogical  If  It  Is  really  Mr.  NUon's 
aim  to  Insure  South  Vietnam  "a  chance"  for 
self-determination. 

The  President  has  Insisted  that  he  will 
not  set  a  date  for  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Indochina  until 
Hanoi  promises  more  than  a  mere  discussion 
of  the  prisoner  issue.  "We  need  action  on 
their  part  and  a  commitment  on  their  part 
with  regard  to  the  prisoners."  he  said  on 
April  28 

But  what  Is  the  threat,  If  any.  which  makes 
this  stand  credible?  Mr.  Nixon  also  has  said 
that  all  American  troops  will  not  leave  South 
Vietnam — a  "residual  force"  of  unspecified 
size  will  remain — until  the  prisoners  are  re- 
leased. But  a  residual  force  certainly  cannot 
effect  the  release  of  the  prisoners  If  the  larger 
force  of  this  year  or  last  year  could  not  do  so. 
Thus,  Mr.  Nixon's  stand  not  only  can  do 
nothing  to  effect  the  release  of  the  prisoners; 
it  is  also  an  explicit  admission  that  the  pol- 
icy of  unilateral  withdrawal  cannot  be  a  pol- 
icy of  total  withdrawal  but  one  of  withdrawal 
to  some  point  to  be  determined  by  Mr.  Nixon. 
On  that  basis.  If  we  are  to  keep  some  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  until  the  prisoners  are  re- 
leased, we  may  keep  both  troops  and  prisoners 
there  forever. 

All  of  that,  Mr.  Thuy  told  Mr.  Lewis,  merely 
confirms  the  susiplcion  of  Hanoi  that  Mr. 
Nixon  does  not  intend  a  total  withdrawal, 
but  plans  to  keep  enough  American  force  In 
Indochina  to  guarantee  the  survival  of  a 
non-Communist  South  Vietnamese  regime — a 
so-called  "Korean  solution." 

It  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  correct 
that  "a  promise  to  discuss  means  nothing 
from  the  North  Vietnamese."  Even  so.  If  he 
Is  determined  to  stick  with  his  withdrawal 
policy.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  coiUd  be 
lo.=t  by  extensive  secret  discussions.  In  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  to  see  if  there  could  not  be 
developed  an  understanding,  tacit  or  expli- 
cit, that  Washington  and  Hanoi  would  an- 
nounce simultaneously  (a)  a  date  for  the 
completion  of  the  American  withdrawal,  and 
(b)  that  on  the  same  date  or  sooner  the 
P.O.W.'s  would  be  released,  probablv  In  sev- 
eral installments. 

This  would  not  only  remove  the  necessity 
for  the  residual  force,  which  would  be  a  cer- 
tain point  of  political  controversy  In  this 
country  and  elsewhere;  it  would  also  at  a 
stroke  deprive  all  the  potential  Democratic 
Presidential  nominees  (save  Senator  Henry 
Jackson)  of  their  chosen  position  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  McCarthy  Is  another  matter.  He  hinted 
ftrongly  that  he  is  thinking  more  nearly  in 
terms  of  a  third-party  candidacy  than  of  an- 
other run  within  the  Democratic  party.  And 
In  addition,  he  set  himself  apart  from  the 
Democratic  aspirants  by  advocating  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  rather  than  a  unilateral 
American  withdrawal  by  a  certain  date. 

Mr.  McCarthy  pointed  to  the  Inescapable 
btit  often  obscured  fact  that  there  Is  little 
chance  the  United  States  can  have  more  In- 
fluence than  it  now  has  on  the  future  of 
Indochina  after  it  has  pulled  out  all  Its 
forces  (either  at  Mr.  Nixon's  order  or  under 
Congressional  mandate).  But  to  negotiate 
now.  while  there  Is  some  rough  equilibrium 
of  forces  and  with  the  lure  of  cutting  short 
a  war  costly  to  all  sides,  might  produce  more 
acceptable  arrangements  than  withdrawal  or 
the  "Korean  solution."  It  might  even  get 
the  prisoners  home  more  swiftly. 

Mr.  Thuy  lent  credence  to  this  view  when 
he  expressed  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  because  of  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts  to  win  a  "mili- 
tary victory"  through  escalation  in  Cambo- 
dia and  Laos,  the  North  Vietnamese  now 
have  only  to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  an  In- 
evitable victory  of  their  own. 

If  that  represents  Hanoi's  attitude.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  negotiate  any  kind  of  an 
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Indocblnese  settlement  without  substantial 
concessions  from  Washington  and  Saigon — 
presumably  the  acceptance  of  an  interim 
arrangement  for  sharing  political  power  In 
South  Vietnam  among  all  contending  ele- 
ments until  a  longer-term  arrangement  can 
be  reached  by  the  parties  themselves. 

It  Is  true  that  that  might  open  the  door 
to  a  Communist  take-over  at  some  point  In 
the  future.  But  withdrawing  all  American 
troops  will  far  more  surely  open  that  door, 
and  prolong  a  sad,  destructive,  pointless  war 
by    how    many    years    no   one   can   say. 

Dean  Acheson:  On  Winding  Down 
(By  Dean  Acheson t 
The  present  debate  about  the  President's 
intentions  regarding  troop  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam  arises  from  what  he  has  said 
rather  than  from  what  he  has  done.  The  logic 
of  the  facts  Is  plain.  When  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  troop  withdrawals 
the  authorized  troop  strength  In  Vietnam 
was  549,000;  actual  troop  strength  probably 
a  few  thousand  less.  Withdrawals  actually 
made  since  that  time,  plus  the  100.000  an- 
nounced by  the  President  to  be  made  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  will  amount  to  365.000.  leav- 
ing a  remainder  from  authorized  strength 
of  about  185.000  In  Vietnam  The  average 
withdrawal  rate  over  the  thirty  months  of 
the  operation  has  been  12.000  per  month. 

What  are  the  prasp)ects  for  withdrawals  in 
1972.  a  Presidential  election  year?  One  would 
hardly  expect  a  reduction  of  the  monthly 
rate.  A  continuation  of  the  rate  would  leave 
about  40.000  men  In  Vietnam  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  rather  fewer  than  remain  in  Korea. 
If  the  process  of  strengthening  the  organiza- 
tion, training,  and  armament  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  forces  is  to  be  success- 
ful m  1972.  this  would  seem  to  require  an 
end  to  such  sorties  as  that  into  Cambodia 
In  1970  and  into  Laos  in  1971.  A  sensible  way 
of  preparing  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
establishment  to  assume  full  defense  of  Viet- 
nam would  not  be  to  enlarge  its  theater  of 
operations  to  include  over  three  times  the 
area  of  Vietnam  Furthermore,  the  way  to 
remove  the  Vietnam  issue  from  the  1972 
pwlltlcal  campaign  In  the  United  States 
would  not  seem  to  be  to  enlarge  the  war. 
Whatever  their  critics  may  say  of  the  Presi- 
dent's political  advisers,  it  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved that  they  are  that  obtuse. 

Should  we.  however,  assume  that  the  logic 
of  events  would  point  to  leaving  40.000 
American  troops  In  Vietnam  at  the  end  of 
1972?  If  the  Vletnamizatlon  program  has 
been  successful,  these  troops  will  not  be 
needed  to  effect  a  final  withdrawal  or  to 
prevent  a  sudden  takeover  of  South  Vietnam 
by  the  North.  Lf  it  has  not  been  successful, 
they  will  be  too  few.  In  any  event,  this  coun- 
try will  have  done  all  that  one  country  can 
do  for  another  to  give  it  the  opportunity  to 
preserve  itself  from  such  dangers  as  faced 
Vietnam. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
should  not  withdraw  all  its  forces  from  Viet- 
nam until  satisfactory  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  return  of  our  prisoners. 
With  that  few  will  disagree.  To  say  this,  how- 
ever. Is  not  to  argue  for  maintaining  in  a 
dangerous  p>osltlon  an  aggregate  of  troops 
wholly  insufficient  to  enforce  the  return  of 
the  prisoners. 

Years  sigo  Justice  Brandels  told  me  of  once 
having  been  pressed,  while  at  the  bar,  to  do 
something  he  was  unwilling  to  do.  He  replied. 
"I  must  Inform  you  that  I  cannot  do  what 
you  ask.  So  that  you  may  know  that  my  re- 
fusal is  final.  I  give  no  reasons."  Bad  rea- 
sons for  a  refusal  carry  no  conviction.  Soon 
the  end  of  our  effective  military  presence  In 
Vietnam  will  be  plain  enough  to  be  no  mili- 
tary secret.  Before  that  time  arrangements 
for  the  return  of  prisoners  can  be  made  and 
sufficient  trust  established  to  Insure  what 
Hanoi  would  have  no  reason  for  refusing. 
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Once  this  has  been  done,  the  logic  of  the 
facts  would  make  clear  a  complete  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1972. 
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HEARINGS  ON  CORRECTIONS 
PRACTICES  UNDERWAY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  embarked  on  a  series  of 
hearings  explorative  of  corrections  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States.  The  next 
hearing  date  is  June  2,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  2226.  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, where  the  first  witness  will  be  the 
Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  former  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

In  opening  this  new  series  of  hearings, 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Kastenmeier 
made  the  following  remarks : 

With  this  morning's  hearing,  the  Subcom- 
mittee embarks  on  a  probe  of  corrections 
practices  in  the  United  States,  their  faults 
and  shortcomings.  We  shall  be  concerned 
both  with  Federal  corrections  on  the  one 
hand  and  state  and  local  corrections  on  the 
other  We  shall  seek  to  determine  and  report 
what  Federal  action.  If  any.  will  appropri- 
ately stimulate  Improvements  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  Where  legislation  seems 
needed,  we  shall  propose  Us  enactment. 

If  there  is  any  single  proposition  as  to 
which  there  Is  virtually  no  disagreement,  it 
is  that  corrections  reform  presents  a  major — 
if  not  the  major — domestic  challenge  of  our 
time.  It  has  been  charged,  for  example,  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  nations  corrections 
institutions  are  correctional  in  name  only; 
that  state  after  state  reports  that  most  of 
its  prisons  and  Jails  have  no  program  to 
rehabiliate  the  offender,  or  indeed  that  con- 
ditions prevail  which  can  make  a  criminal 
where  none  existed  before  The  clear  im- 
plication is  that  prisoners  are  often  sub- 
jected to  a  kind  of  "warehousing  "  under 
conditions  that  virtually  assure  their  further 
deterlorization. 

These  charges  were  not  made  by  some 
dissident  or  radical,  but  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  recently 
as  last  February.  Mr.  Mitchell  went  on  to 
point  out  that  one  state  had  reported  that 
half  of  the  inmates  In  one  of  its  Jails  had 
not  been  convicted,  but  were  being  detained 
for  lack  of  bail;  that  in  many  localities  no 
effort  Is  made  to  separate  first  offenders  from 
hardened  criminals  or  Juveniles  from  adults. 
The  facilities  themselves,  he  said,  were  often 
antiquated  and  overcrowded. 

This  was  the  context  In  which  President 
Nixon  had  instructed  the  Task  Force  on 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  to  recommend  what 
could  be  done  in  this  area  to  enable  deter- 
mination of  how  the  ex-offender  "could 
best  achieve  a  lastingly  productive  and  re- 
warding return  to  society. "  In  its  report  of 
April  1970.  the  Task  Force  recommended  de- 
velopment of  a  program  of  Jobs  and  Job- 
training  for  ex-offenders  as  well  as  a  program 
for  Improvement  of  correctional  Institutions, 
stressing  the  need  for  so-called  "community- 
based"  corrections. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
national  concern  about  the  American  cor- 
rectional system  did  not  begin  with  the  pres- 
ent Administration.  In  1967  President  John- 
son's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  Issued  its  gen- 
eral report.  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a 
Free   Society."   Including   findings   and   rec- 


ommendations relating  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  nation's  correctional  system.  These 
findings  and  recommendations  were  in  turn 
based  on  a  Task  Force  Report  on  Corrections, 
published  under  the  chairmanship  of  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  That, 
also.  Included  recommendations  for  achiev- 
ing community-based  corrections  and  for 
improving  correctional  Institutions. 

In  the  hearing  starting  today,  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  seek  to  ascertain,  among  other 
things,  the  extent  to  which  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  various  task  force  reports 
on  corrections  have  been  implemented  or  re- 
main to  be  carried  out.  At  the  outset,  how- 
ever, we  shall  hear  a  number  of  witnesses  who 
have  basic  criticisms  to  make  of  the  correc- 
tions system  in  one  or  more  of  its  tispects. 
Very  probably,  also,  the  Subcommittee  will 
wish  to  make  some  visits  to  correctional  in- 
stitutions. The  ultimate  direction  of  our 
probe  remains  to  be  determined  as  the  hear- 
ings progress. 


CENTERS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era 
of  increasingly  diverse  and  difficult  pres- 
sures on  our  colleges  and  universities, 
ranging  from  severe  financial  strains  to 
campus  unrest,  and  the  need  for  greater 
institutional  relevance,  a  widespread 
search  is  underway  for  men  and  women 
with  the  dedication,  the  administrative 
skills,  the  creative  energy  and  courage, 
and  the  strong  leadership  capabilities 
necessarj-  to  insure  the  continued  effec- 
tiveness and,  in  some  cases,  the  very 
survival  of  our  centers  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Boston  University 
I  was,  indeed,  gratified  to  read  that  such 
a  man  has  been  found  to  head  that 
institution.  According  to  the  description 
provided  by  Emanuel  Goldberg  in  the 
Jewish  Times,  Dr.  John  R.  Silber  is 
ready,  willing,  and  exceedingly  able  to 
take  on  the  prodigious  tasks  at  hand. 
I  am,  indeed,  pleased  to  share  this  out- 
standing profile  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  and  know  they  join  with  me 
in  wishing  him  every  success  in  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  Boston  University 
and  meaningful  progress  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  objectives  he  has  espoused. 

The  article  follows- 
Dr.  Silber:  Awakening  B.U.s  Sleeping 
Giant 

Ever  since  the  late  Daniel  L.  Marsh  cen- 
tralized and  built  Boston  University  into 
mammoth  size  and  consideration  at  the 
higher  education  counter,  the  tug  on  the 
Commonwealth  Avenue  campus  has  been  to 
combine  quantitative  considerations  with 
across-the-board  quality.  There  has  con- 
tinued, however,  the  traditional  pattern  of 
seeing  the  well-heeled  among  B.U.s  100.000 
or  so  alumni  either  Ignore  completely  de- 
velopment appeals  from  their  needy  alma 
mater  or  give  liberally  to  the  prestigious  col- 
leges of  their  children. 

In  fact,  when  one  evaluates  how  much 
a  B  U.  education  meant  to  so  many  gradu- 
ates, particularly  those  who  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Depression,  the  situation  in  some 
cases  was  scandalous. 

Now  along  comes  a  44  year  old  Texan,  Dr. 
John   R    Silber,   who   is  a  philosopher  and 
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Kant  authority,  as  well  as  a  first  rate  aca- 
demic administrator  as  witness  his  celebrated 
and  innovative  tenure  as  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  who  has  already  managed  to  elec- 
trify— for  the  first  time — the  100  year  old, 
Methodist-founded  Institution  In  Boston. 

I  haven't  met  him  yet  but  must  confess 
that  I  quivered  when  his  appointment  was 
first  announced  and  he  promptly  sounded  off 
in  the  press,  even  before  taking  over  the  Job, 
about  the  need  for  financial  aid  to  B.U.  from 
the  city  and  state.  After  his  arrival,  some 
feedback  indicated  that  Silber  was  not  a 
hall-fellow-well-met  and.  In  fact,  was  quite 
a  solitary  figure  and  provocative  In  utter- 
ances at  various  meetings.  What  gives,  one 
thought? 
But  now  we  know. 

The  other  day.  speaking  to  alumni.  B.U.'s 
new  President  announced  a  series  of  dis- 
tinguished new  faculty  appointments.  In- 
cluding the  creation  of  "University  Professor- 
shlps"  and  the  advent  of  a  cadre  of  out- 
sundlng  scholars  from  abroad.  More  of  the 
same  has  been  promised  in  the  near  future. 
BU.  despite  overwhelming  financial  ob- 
ligations and  puny  endowment.  Silber 
opined,  was  going  to  the  top — or,  by  Impli- 
cation. If  financial  failure  ensued'  would 
have  to  throw  In  the  sponge  entirely. 

There  couldn't  have  been  a  better  time 
for  B  U  to  take  this  position  for  nearly  all 
private  Institutions  In  America,  which  con- 
duct business  as  usual,  face  the  possibility  of 
either  extinction  or  plummeting  to  medioc- 
rity. Silber  also  recently  announced  an  ex- 
cellent administrative  appointment  in  mak- 
ing Daniel  J.  Finn,  a  B.U.  trustee  and  former 
Administrator  of  the  Boston  Housing  Au- 
thority and  one  of  the  city's  finest  public 
servants.  Director  of  Community  Relations. 
As  one  probed  deeper,  I  learned  from  one 
of  the  leading  education  writers  In  the  coun- 
try that  she  considered  John  Silber  to  be 
"one  of  If  not  the"  most  exciting  college 
President  In  the  United  States.  In  this  day 
and  age.  Prexy,  even  a  young  and  dynamic 
one,  can't  serve  too  long — so  Silber  may  have 
a  half  dozen  years  to  complete  the  prodigious 
task  of  llf-ing  middle-brow  B.U.  into  the  elite 
sphere  of  American  higher  education  and  of 
energlz.ng  the  fund-raising  potential  of 
alumni  and  friends. 

He  has  an  excellent  board  chairman.  Hans 
Estin,  to  pull  with,  as  well  as  really  Interested 
and  dedicated  trustees  (In  stark  contrast  to 
the  window-dressing  of  yesteryear) .  He  must 
also  overcome  the  historic  fact  that  B.U.  has 
occasionally  had  narrow,  conventional  ap- 
proaches and  uninspiring  objectives. 

Si!ber'5  record  as  the  person  who  first 
brought  Operation  Headstart  to  the  attention 
of  the  Johnson  administration  (comments 
of  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas  In  the 
December  31.  1971,  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record)  attest  that  he  will  not  let  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  become  the  Holy  Grail— 
rather  that  he  will  press  for  the  right  mix 
of  the  undrrprlvlleged,  the  ghetto,  the  need 
for  "relevance  '  and  community-orientation 
In  tod.ty's  university  while  not  compromising 
the  essential  academic  posture  He  seems 
stern,  too.  and  unlikely  to  tolerate  excess 
permissiveness  with  students  or  the  antics 
of  the  "crazies." 

SUber's  maturity  and  sensitivity  should 
also  assist  him  In  explaining  to  Irate  alumni 
why  a  Howard  Zlnn  cannot  be  fired  merely 
because  he  fans  tempestuous  disagreement 
(here  I  heartily  commend  a  dip  Into  B.U. 
history,  during  the  Infamous  Joe  McCarthy 
era,  when  the  Institution  courageously  re- 
fused to  bend  to  pressure  In  the  Professor 
Hal  pern  case) . 

One  hopes  that  President  Silber  can  fully 
document  and  communicate  effectively  the 
story  of  B.U.'s  long,  many  and  continuing 
contributions  to  our  community  (whether 
tax  money  will  roll  In  as  a  result  Is  another 
question). 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  one  thing  Is  sure:  If  Dr.  Silber  keeps 
pressing  his  thesis,  "A  B.U.  Second  to  None  " 
he'll  galvanize  at  long  last  the  100.000  sleep- 
ing giant  alumni,  along  with  a  torrent  of 

foundations,  corporations  and  individuals 

and  then  even  Harvard  had  better  look  out! 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT  DE- 
PAUW  UNTV^ERSITY,  MAY  23,  1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  commence- 
ment address  which  I  gave  at  DePauw 
University  on  May  23,  1971: 

Commencement  Address 
I  was  thinking  about  the  problems  of  De- 
Pauw students  when  my  wife.  Nancy,  and  I 
were  here  as  students  years  ago.  At  that  time 
we  were  concerned  about  the  hours  for 
women,  visitation  rights,  the  administra- 
tion's Intransigent  attitude  toward  alcohol 
on  campus,  intown  housing,  and  frequent 
run-ins  with  the  campus  security  police. 

It  Is  heartening  to  learn  that  some  twenty 
years  later  all  these  matters  have  been  re- 
solved and  the  great  work  of  the  university 
can  go  forward  unimpeded. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  you  have  made 
progress.  I  am  almost  embarrassed  to  admit 
to  you  that  we  had  to  have  our  dates  in  by 
10  p.m.  on  week  nights.  I  can  recall  de- 
livering my  future  wife  to  the  front  door  of 
the  Trl  Delt  house  at  the  ghastly  hour  of 
10  minutes  after  10  In  the  evening,  and  be- 
ing threatened  with  banishment  from  the 
Trl  Delt  house  by  the  House  mother;  expul- 
sion from  the  University  by  the  administra- 
tion and  Incarceration  by  the  campus  police. 
Not  even  the  most  revolutionary  campus 
radical  among  us  ever  dreamed  that  we  could 
achieve  no  hours  for  women. 

In  this  Instance,  If  not  In  others,  the  sys- 
tem has  been  responsive. 

When  you  entered  DePauw  three  years  and 
9  months  ago.  the  Vietnam  war  was  at  the 
peak  of  its  intensity.  Today,  although  things 
are  better,  men  still  die  there,  and  you  will 
live  your  entire  life  profoundly  affected  by 
Vietnam  and  Its  aftermath. 

When  you  entered  DePauw  a  lightning- 
quick  war  had  Just  been  fought  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  as  you  leave  a  peace  Is  still 
to  be  won. 

When  you  entered  only  the  science  majors 
among  us  could  define  the  word  ecology.  As 
you  leave,  the  threat  to  man's  environment 
Is  a  paramount  concern  for  all. 

You  came  to  DePauw  after  the  summer  of 
the  race  riots  and  during  your  years  here  the 
nation  became  acutely  disturbed  by  acts  of 
violence  and  demonstrations  of  non-violence. 
Your  college  years  have  Introduced  the 
phenomenon  of  student  unrest,  and  the 
tragedies  of  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State 
have  been  seared  Into  our  minds. 

During  your  college  years:  man  set  foot 
on  the  moon; — a  United  States  Senator  and 
a  civil  rights  leader  were  brutally  assassi- 
nated; a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
resigned  under  fire,  and  two  Presidential 
nominees  were  rejected  by  the  Senate  as 
unfit  for  the  Court. 

A  bomb  exploded  In  the  United  States 
Capitol,  a  President  resigned,  there  was  the 
McCarthy  campaign  from  the  left,  the  Wal- 
lace campaign  from  the  right,  and  a  new 
form  of  political  protest:  the  mass  demon- 
stration. 

During  your  DePauw  years,  There  were: 
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heart  transplants;  hijackings;  the  Pueblo 
Incident; — Hurricane  CamlUe  and  an  earth- 
quake in  California; — and  getting  down  to 
really  Important  things: 

The  New  York  Mete  won  a  World  Series; 
mini  skirts  gave  us  all  an  uplift;  Jackie 
Kennedy  married  Aristotle  Onassls;  and  Kate 
Millet  and  Germalne  Greer  dealt  a  devastat- 
ing blow  to  the  hapless  American  male. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  four  placid  and 
peaceful  years  of  study  and  reflection  in  the 
sequestered  halls  of  academla  which  were 
once  the  birthright  of  every  college  student? 
Apparently  they  have  vanished,  and  perhaps 
forever,  because  one  of  the  distinguished 
characteristics  of  the  United  States  In  the 
1970s  Is  that  virtually  every  major  Institu- 
tion Is  under  fire  and  In  a  state  of  crisis: 
From  the  military  to  the  university;  from 
Lockheed  Aircraft  to  the  Methodist  Church; 
from  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  county  hos- 
pital; from  the  U.S.  Congress  to  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Indeed,   for  an   Institution   not   to   be   la 
a  state  of  crisis  is  almost   a  badge  of  dis- 
honor and  ill  repute. 
Take  a  look  about  you : 

The  people,  the  President  says,  are  simply 
fed  up  with  government  at  all  levels.  Any 
politician    can    tell    you    that    people    are 
beginning   to  doubt   whether  their  govern- 
ment is  responsive;  whether  they  can  make 
a  difference  in  the  decision  making  process; 
whether  government  can  meet  its  problems 
before  they  occur  or  only  fight  off  disaster 
after  they  occur. 
The  welfare  system  Is  a  colossal  failure. 
It  is  costly;   almost  Impossible  to  admin- 
ister; degrading  to  the  recipient. 
No  one  Is  satisfied  with  It. 
Our  most   responsible  health  officials  say 
we  are  faced  with  a  breakdown  In  the  delivery 
of  health  care  unless  Immediate  and  drastic 
action  is  taken.  Health  costs  are  rising  ra- 
pidly, while  access  to  health  care  is  Inequi- 
table, and  the  quality  of  care  Is  not  as  good 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  education,  teachers  strike,  students 
riot,  whites  and  blacks  clash,  taxpayers  revolt, 
and  we  have  a  crisis  in  the  classroom. 

The  cities  are  described  by  the  poet :  "Why 
are  the  mayors  all  quitting?  Why  are  the 
cities  all  broke?  Why  are  the  people  all 
angry? 

Why  are  we  dying  of  smoke?  Why  are  the 
streets  unprotected?  Why  are  the  schools  In 
distress?  Why  is  the  trash  uncollected?  How 
did  we  make  such  a  mess?  The  battle  against 
crime  falters? 

Our  law  enforcement  agencies  are  under- 
manned  and   undertralned. 

The  courts  £ire  clogged,  and  prisons  become 
universities  of  crime. 

Not  even  the  church  stands  serene,  its 
growth  has  leveled  off,  new  construction  has 
slackened,  circulation  of  religious  publica- 
tions is  down,  and  there  Is  an  alarming  lack 
of  Interest  In  the  organized  church  among 
large  segments  of  the  population. 

And,  as  one  constituent  reminded  me  the 
other  day,  we  don't  even  know  how  to  keep 
the  same  time  in  Indiana. 

And  so  It  goes.  Before  the  Congress  it  Is 
hard  to  find  a  witness  who  does  not  speak  In 
apocolyptlc  terms  about  his  concern,  what- 
ever It  Is. 

We  live,  of  course,  in  a  maze  of  paradoxee. 
The  GNP  doubles  In  a  decade,  as  cities  and 
states  teeter  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

We  have  built  a  nation  of  incredible 
wealth,  and  yet  never  have  the  problems  of 
the  poor  so  beset  us. 

We  have  passed  civil  rights  laws  of  sweep- 
ing dimensions,  yet  discrimination  still 
denies  Jobs  and  housing  to  millions,  and 
many  young  still  grow  up  stunted.  Inartic- 
ulate, and  angry. 

We  are  progressing,  but  our  expectations 
soar,  and  the  gap  widens  between  where  we 
are  and  where  we  would  like  to  be. 
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So  you  graduate  at  a  time  when  the  mood 
of  the  nation  Is  troubled  and  our  problems 
seem  more  stubborn  and  Incurable  than 
they  once  did. 

I  mention  these  crises — not  to  depress  or 
to  discourage — but  because  I  believe  that 
our  best  hope  for  resolving  them  Is  men  and 
women  who  possess  the  finest  qualities  of 
a  liberal  arts  education. 

What  disciplines,  If  not  the  liberal  arts, 
win  better  cultivate  the  Imagination, 
lengthen  the  perspective,  sober  the  Judg- 
ment, refine  the  taste,  broaden  the  sym- 
pathies, encompass  the  relatedness  of  things 
in  balance  and  proportion,  and  give  direc- 
tion and  purpose? 

In  the  tradition  of  the  liberal  arts,  we  have 
been  taught  the  Importance  of  knowledge, 
not  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  or  to  give 
Immediate  results.  Measurable  in  dollars,  but 
as  a  means  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life. 
People  sensitive  to  the  Impact  of  these  crises 
on  other  i>eople  are  in  short  supply. 

This  nation  needs  people  who  see  that  too 
many  for  too  long  have  been  in  a  headlong 
rush  toward  progress  and  power  measured 
In  terms  of  dollars,  miles  of  concrete  laid, 
miles  per  hour  achieved,  klUowatts  gen- 
erated, nuclear  missiles  stockpiled,  who  rec- 
ognize that  this  nation  Is  rich  enough  to 
provide  for  all  Americans  health  care,  educa- 
tion, and  the  basic  necessities — If  we  have 
the  will  to  redirect  our  resources  to  the  goal 
of  Improving  the  quality  of  life. 

In  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  we  can  break 
free  from  the  limitations  of  Ignorance  and 
prejudice,  from  the  prisons  of  class,  race, 
time,  undue  self-interest,  and  the  servitude 
of  the  crowd.  The  man  or  woman  unencum- 
bered by  these  limitations  brings  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  crises  a  freshness  of  perspec- 
tive and  a  quality  of  Judgment  that  Is  rare 
and  essential. 

In  this  tradition  of  the  liberal  arts  we 
know  that  we  cannot  hide  from  these  crises 
in  our  tidy  suburbs  and  green  country  clubs. 
They  come  crashing  down  upon  us  in  the 
form  of  tax  dollars  demanded,  congested  traf- 
fic, an  assault  on  the  streets,  an  Impoverished 
family,  or  an  unresponsive  elected  officials. 

These  things  happen  because  the  Institu- 
tions that  have  served  many  of  us  well, 
serve  others  very  Inadequately,  or  not  at  all, 
and  we  know  our  duty  is  to  deal  with  them. 

In  this  tradition  we  have  been  educated  to 
a  point  beyond  which  we  can  educate  our- 
selves. And  there  Is  hope  to  be  found  In 
p>eople :  who  can  push  beyond  traditional  ap- 
proaches, who  can  reject  the  cascade  of  plati- 
tudes and  cliches  that  Inundate  most  of  our 
problems,  who  can  push  aside  the  deception 
which  accomp>anles  the  soaring  rhetoric,  who 
can  analyze  and  articulate  with  precision 
and  clarity,  who  can  adapt  to  new  disciplines. 
ideas,  methods,  and  Integrate  them  to  solve 
problems. 

I  do  not  deceive  myself  about  the  contri- 
butions those  of  us  educated  In  this  tradi- 
tion can  make  to  solving  these  challenges. 

Some  of  us  are  apathetic. 

Others  become  quickly  discouraged,  and 
lose  hope. 

Some  figure  that  If  they  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  their  own.  everything  will  work 
out  all  right. 

Some  respond  with  passion,  thrashing 
away  with  great  fervor  and  little  skill. 

Some  become  cynical  and  blame  someone 
or  something  for  everything  that  goes  wTong. 

All  of  us  show  some  of  these  attitudes  some 
of  the  time.  A  liberal  arts  education  is  not 
a  panacea  for  the  crises  which  surround  us 
or  the  attitudes  that  deter  us. 

But.  a  fine  liberal  arts  education  has  pro- 
dnced.  and  will  continue  to  produce,  more 
than  Its  share  of  people  who  can  make  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  solving  these  chal- 
leng«s.  I  hope  you  shall  be  among  them. 

All  of  us  congratulate  you  and  hall  your 
entry  to  the  ranks  of  college  graduates.  A 
new  college  graduate,  like  a  newly  minted 
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coin,  shines  with  a  luster  that  the  more 
tarnished  graduates  among  us  admire  and 
even  envy.  We  Include  In  our  congratulations 
parents  and  relatives  for  whom  this  Is  a  very 
special  day,  and  who  deserve  some  credit,  too, 
for  your  achievement — although  you  might, 
at  the  moment,  be  reluctant  to  admit  It.  And 
all  of  us  who  are  visitors  Join  you  who  gradu- 
ate In  expressing  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  President  Kerstetter,  the  faculty,  and  the 
trustees,  and  the  DePauw  family,  for  making 
DePauw  the  kind  of  institution  it  Is. 

Prom  this  memorable  afternoon  you  travel 
diverse  paths — to  graduate  schools,  marriage, 
military  service  and.  If  I  read  the  employ- 
ment figures  correctly,  a  few  of  the  more 
fortunate  among  you.  after  four  years  of  col- 
lege study,  may  even  find  a  Job. 

We  wish  you  Godspeed. 

But  none  of  you  will  be  left  untouched 
by  the  crises  that  confront  us.  You  have 
been  equipjjed.  as  few  In  this  day  have  been, 
to  deal  with  them  constructively.  Not  all 
of  you  will.  But  the  hope  Is  that  enough  of 
you  will  to  move  this  Nation,  In  your  genera- 
tion, a  step  or  two  closer  to  a  more  perfect 
union. 


May  26,  1971 


CONGRESS  FUMBLING  CRISIS 
STRIKE  ISSUE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  taken  by  Congress  on  May  18  in 
ending  a  2-day  nationwide  railway  strike 
is  but  the  most  recent  reminder  of  the 
urgent  need  to  find  a  better  way  of 
settling  disputes  which  threaten  the 
broad  national  interest  and  potentially 
even  the  security  of  the  country.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  stopgap  agreement  passed 
by  Congress  offers  no  hope  of  avoiding 
such  crises  in  the  future.  This  problem 
has  been  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
President  Nixon's  priority  requests  both 
to  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses.  Other 
proposals  have  been  introduced  as  well 
but  still  we  have  had  no  effective  action 
by  the  Congress.  In  an  editorial  on  Wed- 
nesday. May  19. 1971,  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot  made  clear  what  it  thinks  about 
this  failure  of  the  Congress  in  a  persua- 
sive argument  entitled  "Congress  Fum- 
bling Crisis  Strike  Issue."  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  House  leadership: 

Congress  FVmblino  Crisis  Strike  IssrE 

National  welfare  strikes,  such  as  the  one 
In  which  13.000  signalmen  briefly  tied  up  the 
rail  system  with  an  Immediate,  potentially 
dangerous  effect  on  the  economy,  have  got 
to  go. 

Which  Is  something  that  has  been  said  a 
thousand  different  ways  over  the  past  half 
century. 

There  Is  utter  frustration  even  In  saying 
It  because  society,  through  its  government, 
never  has  made  the  difficult  decision  to  end 
such  walkouts  through  the  only  device  which 
protects  the  rights  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ploye— compulsory  arbitration. 

Until  that  decision  Is  made,  the  strikes 
will  continue  to  occur,  as  they  have  despite 
the  elaborate  laws  made  available  by  the  gov- 
ernment 

Compulsory  arbitration  and  legal  ma- 
chinery which  will  make  it  possible  to  bar 
walkouts  In  industries  and  services  vital  to 
the  public  interest,  is  resisted  on  both  sides 
of  the  bargaining  table 


Both  labor  and  management,  generally 
speaking,  would  rather  operate  in  the  tradi- 
tional atmosphere  of  free  bargaining.  Each 
fears  that  It  will  lose  something  tiirough 
compulsion  sis  each  has  done  when  the  fed- 
eral government  actively  Intervenes  in  labor 
disputes.  Even  though  arbitration  procedures 
are  freely  used  In  labor-management  rela- 
tions, particularly  in  the  field  of  handling 
grievances,  the  final  step  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration as  a  substitute  for  collective  bar- 
gaining appears  to  be  frightening  in  both 
the  corporate  board  rooms  and  the  union 
offices. 

But  Is  there  any  other  permanent  answer 
to  the  strike  against  the  public  Interest  and 
one  which  has  ramifications  far  beyond  the 
workers  and  the  industry  Involved? 

If  there  Is  another  solution.  It  has  failed 
to  apF>ear  over  decades  of  debate  and  legis- 
lating on  labor-management  relations. 

The  right  to  strike  seemingly  Is  so  deeply 
ingrained  Into  the  American  consciousness — 
and  Its  political  system — that  even  anti- 
strike  legislation  In  fields  of  public  service, 
such  as  education  and  health  and  safety 
services,  often  Is  rendered  ineffective. 

Administrators,  management,  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  even  the  courts  resist 
every  possible  way  that  hard  decision  that 
puts  the  final  barrier  to  the  right  to  strike 
and  imposes  {>enaltles  for  those  who  disobey 
the  law. 

This  hesitancy  Is  more  evident  In  Congress 
where  one  crisis  strike  after  another  Is  dealt 
with  through  emergency  legislation  without 
coming  to  grips  with  the  nub  of  the  matter, 
which  Is  a  permanent  decision  to  provide 
for  compulsory  arbitration  or  Its  equivalent. 

That  Is  exactly  what  happened  In  the  pres- 
ent dispute.  It  was  ended  by  an  "emergency" 
resolution  designed  to  make  the  walkout 
illegal,  while  offering  the  signalmen  an  In- 
terim wage  Increase. 

Thus  does  Congress  once  more  go  through 
the  charade  of  putting  off  a  strike  and  delay- 
ing a  crisis  without  really  offering  anything 
which  will  keep  these  public  Interest  strikes 
from  happening.  It  may  only  have  achieved 
a  delay  In  the  real  crisis  for  a  few  months. 

Because  organized  labor  Is  powerful  In  the 
political  field  and  stoutly  resists  any  Incur- 
sion Into  the  right  to  strike,  no  matter  how 
disastrous  a  given  walk-out  may  be,  positive 
Improvement  In  the  field  of  labor  legislation 
Is  almost  ImfKJSsible  to  come  by. 

And  so.  ten  years  from  now,  we  exjiect  to 
be  saying  about  the  current  crisis  strike, 
whether  It  be  on  the  rails  or  elsewhere,  that 
something  needs  to  be  done. 

If  Congress  makes  that  unnecessary  we 
shall  be  surprised — pleased,  to  be  sure,  but 
certainly  surprised. 


JIM  HUNTLEY,  COLLEGE  ATHLETE 
OF  THE  MONTH 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard 
some  commentary  to  the  effect  that  com- 
petitive athletics  are  coming  under  in- 
creased attack  by  those  who  believe  that 
competition  precludes  cooperation.  I  dis- 
agree, Mr.  Speaker,  and  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample I  can  point  with  pride  to  Brock* 
Robinson  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles.  He 
has  been  helping  the  youth  of  America 
find  the  best  answers  to  life  with  his  co- 
operative desire  to  give  young  people 
super  leadership.  Brooks  feels  this  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  help  our  youtto 
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bring  peace  and  love  and  renewal  to  our 
country  and  the  world. 

Brooks  Robinson  is  a  member  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  as  am 
L  The  FCA  is  not  an  assembly  of  saints, 
but  a  group  of  strugglers,  such  as  Sport 
magazine's  college  athlete  of  the 
month — Jim  Huntley,  in  the  good  fight 
of  faith  propagating  a  he-man  brand  of 
Christianity  that  is  Christ-centered. 

Mr.  SpesJter,  each  month,  Sport  maga- 
zine runs  a  feature  titled  "coUege  athlete 
of  the  month."  The  award  goes  to  a  stu- 
dent who  has  lettered  in  one  or  more 
intercollegiate  sports.  But  more  impor- 
tant, he  is  a  young  msin  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  his  college 
through  his  involvement  in  meaningful 
community  activities. 

It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  be  on  hand 
when  Sport  magazine  honors  all  12  ath- 
letes of  the  month  for  the  1970-71  school 
year  on  June  8  at  the  Madison  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  will  be  particularly 
gratifying  to  see  Jim  Huntley  get  his 
award,  not  orHy  because  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes, 
but  also  for  the  fact  that  he  is  from 
Hamburg.  N.Y.,  which  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
an  article  from  Sport  magazine  concern- 
ing Jim  Huntley : 

Jim  Huntley,  Ithaca  College 
(By  Gene  Sunshine) 

(Note. — Beginning  with  this  Issue,  Sport 
introduces  a  new  monthly  feature.  College 
Athlete  of  the  Month,  which  will  honor  col- 
lege athletes  who  are  making  significant  con- 
tnbutlons  to  their  campuses,  communities 
and  society.  Candidates  are  nominated  by 
their  respective  schools,  and  all  winners  re- 
ceive engraved  awards  at  special  presentation 
ceremonies. ) 

Jim  Huntley  has  a  gift  for  understatement. 
A  22-year-old  senior  physical  education  ma- 
jor at  Ithaca  (New  York)  College,  Huntley 
modestly  describes  himself  as  "sort  of  an  ac- 
tive person."  He  spends  his  time  participating 
In  three  varsity  spwrts,  working  for  the  serv- 
ice-oriented Ithaca  PeUowship  of  Athletes 
he  organized  last  fall  and  hitting  the  books 
hard  enough  to  make  Dean's  List  three  times 
In  a  row.  That's  Huntley's  version  of  "sort 
of"  active. 

Jim  was  a  defensive  guard  on  the  football 
team,  a  parallel  bar  specialist  on  the  gym- 
nastics team  and  the  fifth  man  on  Ithaca's 
crew  last  year.  Surprisingly,  he  seems  to  pre- 
fer to  talk  about  his  work  for  the  non- 
sectarian  Ithaca  Fellowship  of  Athletes, 
which  was  Inspired  by  a  Fellowship  of  Chris- 
tian Athletes'  conference  he  attended  In 
Missouri. 

Huntley,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  New  York, 
started  his  organization  by  gathering  to- 
gether about  30  male  and  female  students, 
most  of  them  varsity  athletes.  They  elected 
him  president,  and  he  Immediately  began 
preparing  for  the  group's  first  project,  a 
weekly  learn-to-swlm  course  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  and  mentally  retarded 
children  of  Ithaca. 

Uslnp  the  college's  pool,  the  group  held 
swim  sessions  every  Saturday,  beginning  In 
November  and  running  through  April.  Ten 
children  were  involved  In  the  program,  which 
enjoyed  remarkable  success.  "One  boy  didn't 
even  want  to  put  his  face  in  the  water."  Jim 
recalls.  "His  parents  had  spent  sununers  with 
Mm  at  the  lake  but  they  could  never  get  him 
to  put  his  head  under  water.  But  we  got  him 
to  swim  15  to  20  yards.  We  did  it  with  a 
snorkel  that  he  liked.  We  put  It  underwater, 
and  one  time  he  just  dldnt  think  anything 
klHJut  It  and  he  Just  went  In  and  got  it." 
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Huntley  said  that  the  college  students  in- 
volved in  the  program  couldn't  help  being 
Impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young- 
sters. "It  was  Just  amftzlng  to  watch  how 
eager  they  were  to  le&m  how  to  swim,"  he 
said.  "They  never  gave  up."  None  of  the  col- 
lege students  had  any  special  training  in 
teaching  swimming,  but  some  had  taken  a 
course,  "Physical  Education  for  Atypical 
Children,"  which  was  helpful.  Now  the  Fel- 
lowship Is  planning  on.  extending  its  pro- 
gram dtirlng  the  upcoming  academic  year. 
"We  hope  to  work  right  around  the  area," 
Jim  says.  "There  are  some  schools  that  need 
people  to  officiate,  and  there  is  a  reform 
school  for  boys  that  needs  people  to  help  set 
up  physical  education  facilities."  The  or- 
ganization also  hopes  to  bring  some  speakers 
to  campus  and  take  children  to  some  of  the 
college's  sporting  events. 

No  matter  what  time  of  the  year  It  is,  the 
kids  wUl  be  able  to  watch  Huntley  perform. 
He's  a  fine  athlete,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  made  the  gymnastics  and  rowing 
teams  even  though  he  had  never  participated 
In  either  before  treoisferring  to  Ithaoa  from 
Lehigh  as  a  sophomore.  "I  got  interested  in 
gymnastics  while  I  was  taking  a  parallel  bar 
course."  Jim  said,  "and  I  wanted  to  stay  ac- 
tive." He  was  Introduced  to  crew  by  a  foot- 
ball teammate  (Ithaca's  team  won  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  Championship).  "Right 
from  the  start  I  Uked  it,"  he  said.  "It's  a  fan- 
tastic spwrt  because  you  are  busy  all  the 
time." 

So  is  Jim  Huntley.  Sort  of. 


WARNING  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  Waterloo,  low^a. 
Daily  Courier  on  the  dollar  crisis  in 
Europe. 

With  billions  of  American  dollars  float- 
ing aroimd  the  world,  and  especially  in 
Europe,  foreign  financial  experts  have 
repeatedly  warned  the  United  States  that 
it  must  correct  the  staggering  deficit  in 
its  international  balance  of  payments.  All 
too  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  these 
warnings  and  recently  a  dollar  crisis 
was  precipitated  when  Europeans  rallied 
around  the  German  mark,  thus  giving 
clear  notice  that  the  American  dollar  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  the  world's  sound- 
est currency. 

If  those  who  manage  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  wish  to  avoid 
an  international  financial  debacle,  they 
will  do  well  to  heed  this  and  other  warn- 
ings. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DoixAB  Crisis  dj  EtTEOPS  Gives  Warning  to 

THE  United  States 

An  uneasy  truce  seems  to  exist  in  Europe 
so  far  as  attacks  upon  the  dollar  are  con- 
cerned but  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  dl.sml&s 
the  seriousness  of  the  current  threat  to  Inter- 
national financial  stability. 

The  subject  Is  complex  and  controversial. 
However.  It  Is  plain  that  Europeans,  particu- 
larly the  West  Germans,  are  rushing  to  their 
banks  to  get  rid  of  their  dollars  for  the  sim- 
plest of  all  reasons.  Their  faith  In  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  reserve 
its  domestic  financial  problems  is  wavering. 
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Thus  the  Europeans  are  raUylng  arovmd  the 
Deutsche  Mark,  the  most  stable  and  valvtable 
currency  on  the  continent. 

Admittedly  there  is  a  basis  for  European 
fears.  For  more  than  half  a  decade,  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  raging  inflation  whose  effects  are  felt 
keenly  abroad  because  the  dollar  Is  the  only 
international  medium  of  exchange. 

Aware  of  the  adverse  oonsequences  to  their 
own  economies  should  the  doUar  lose  Its  In- 
ternational eminence,  our  friends  and  trad- 
ing partners  In  Eurt^e  have  In  the  past  pro- 
tected It — as  they  put  It  In  exchange  for  our 
physical  protection  of  them  with  troops  and 
arms. 

The  current  crisis  exhibits  that  Europeans 
see  a  limit  to  this  reciprocal  arrangement. 
So  many  dollars  have  flowed  out  of  the 
United  States  In  recent  years  that  our  flnan- 
clal  allies  are  no  longer  willing  to  purchase 
all  of  the  surplus  doUars  to  get  them  out  of 
clitjulatlon.  At  the  same  time  ^>eculators 
are  abandoning  their  dollars,  seeking  the 
safer  and  more  stable  Deutche  Mark — add- 
ing to  the  surfeit. 

None  of  the  solutions  Is  ptainless.  Raising 
the  value  of  the  Deutsche  Mark  In  relation 
to  the  dollar,  or  letting  our  currency  find  Its 
own  value  in  an  open  exchange,  does  not  get 
at  the  roots  of  the  present  crisis. 

The  financial  crisis  is  not  a  "German 
problem"  as  some  suggest,  but  an  American 
and  Free  World  problem. 

Nor  does  the  offer  of  the  United  States  to 
sell  attractive  securities  to  banks  In  Europe 
In  order  to  blot  up  some  of  the  surplus  dol- 
lars do  more  than  postpone  a  solution. 

The  dollar  crisis  In  Europe  Is  a  warning 
to  us  that  we  must  start  putting  our  eco- 
nomic affairs  in  order  if  we  want  to  be  the 
world  economic  leader.  Phrased  another  way. 
If  we  want  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  present 
standard  of  living  and  freedoms  that  we 
have,  we  had  better  start  biting  the  economic 
bullet  at  home. 

A  catastrophe  may  be  averted  this  time  by 
the  support  that  the  dollar  has  received. 
There  Is  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  are 
only  so  many  shocks  that  the  dollar  can 
take  before  It  succumbs. 


SENATOR  BUCKLEY  SPEAKS  ABOUT 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  POLICE  IN 
OUR  SOCIETY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGai.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  this  Nation  has  experienced  an  un- 
precedented attack  on  its  law  enforce- 
ment system.  Policemen  have  been  sub- 
ject to  verbal  abuse  not  only  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities  but  also  In  the  hal- 
lowed halls  and  grounds  of  this  building. 
They  have  been  the  victims  of  sniper  fire 
and  wanton  assaults  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  And  now,  in  New  York  City 
especially,  we  are  witnessing  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  all-out  war  on  the  police. 

This  trend  takes  on  the  appearance  of 
outright  anarchy  with  every  slaughter 
and  it  must  stop.  Cooler  heads  must  pre- 
vail in  order  for  our  police  system  to  sur- 
vive find  remain  an  effective  and  fair  dis- 
penser of  justice  for  all.  More  sober 
minds  must  put  the  difBcult  task  of  the 
law  enforcement  officers  of  our  Nation 
in  perspective. 
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I  am  pleased  to  present,  In  this  re- 
gard, the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
James  L.  Buckley.  His  recently  deliv- 
ered address  given  before  the  Police 
Conference  of  New  York  State  focuses  on 
the  fine  efforts  made  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Force  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  the  potentially  chaotic 
demonstrations  of  early  May.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  his  message  printed 
at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 
Speech  by  Senator  James  L.  Buckley  at  the 
Police  Conference  of  New  York  State, 
the  Pines  Hotel.  South  Fallsburg,  N.Y., 
May  17.  1971 

1  would  like  to  discuss  a  new  dimension  of 
a  problem  which  Is  not  Just  a  police  problem, 
but  a  problem  of  our  society  as  a  whole.  I 
speak  of  the  problem  which  confronted  the 
police  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Washington  during  the 
Mayday  protests  of  two  weeks  ago. 

To  place  these  In  perspective,  I  think  It 
Is  useftU  to  go  back  a  few  years  and  to  review 
the  events  which  peved  the  way  for  this 
challenge  to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  country  has  had  a  long  history  of 
mass  demonstrations;  of  demonstrations  or- 
ganized to  express  concern,  to  express  dis- 
sent. But  these  other  demonstrations,  by 
and  large,  have  observed  the  legitimate  limits 
of  dissent;  and  although  some  from  time  to 
time  have  gotten  out  of  hand  and  have  trig- 
gered rioting  and  destruction  and  Injuries, 
they  have  represented  lawful  exercises  of  our 
great  constitutional  rights  of  petition  and 
assembly— lawful  because  they  never  set  out 
as  a  matter  of  deliberate  purpose  to  trample 
on  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

But  In  recent  years,  principally  on  our 
campuses,  we  have  seen  the  growth  of  some- 
thing dangerously  different.  We  have  eeen  a 
8tep-by-3tep  testing  of  the  limits  of  outrage: 
of  the  limits  to  which  the  lives  and  rights  of 
others  could  be  tres{)assed  upon  with  Im- 
pugnity.  Accidental  aggressions  became  de- 
liberate; and  as  campus  and  clvU  authorities 
backed  down,  excusing  the  militants  with 
talk  about  the  understandable  frustrations 
of  young  idealists  or  the  righteousness  of 
their  non-negotiable  demands,  the  militants 
reacted  with  new  demands  and  new  reports 
to  force.  Thus  we  have  seen  an  escalation  In 
the  tactics  of  confrontation  politics  from 
picketing  and  shoving  to  sit-ins  and  shut- 
outs, to  kidnappings,  to  the  destruction  of 
files,  to  the  fouling  of  offices,  to  arson,  to 
orchestrated  bombmgs.  to  the  closing  down 
of  entire  universities. 

All  this,  of  course,  in  the  name  of  causes 
of  such  transcendent  righteousness  that 
those  who  advocated  them  assumed  special 
immunity  to  flout  the  law  and  to  throw  the 
rights  and  lives  of  entire  communities  into 
Jeopardy.  These  causes,  let  us  recall,  have 
not  been  exclusively  or  even  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  Vietnam  War. 

They  have  ranged  tne  gamut  from  the 
right  to  shout  obscenities  at  Berkeley,  to 
the  propriety  of  a  proposed  gymnasium  at 
Columbia,  to  campus  recruitment  by  the  po- 
lice, to  abolition  of  ROTC.  As  Jerry  Rubin 
once  observed.  If  there  had  not  been  a  Viet- 
nam war,  the  New  Left  would  have  Invented 
one. 

And  so  a  sell-rlghteous  corps  of  self-styled 
revolutionaries  have  been  given  their  head 
and  encouraged  to  seek  out  ever-grander  tar- 
gets for  their  increasingly  refined  guerrilla 
tactics;  and  in  the  process  we  have  made  ce- 
lebrities of  the  Abble  Hoffmans  and  the  Jerry 
Rubins  who  roam  about  the  country's  lecture 
Circuits  preaching  their  special  brands  of  dis- 
ruption  and  anarchy.  "The  system  is  cor- 
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rupt."  they  shout,  "the  system  must  be  de- 
stroyed." 

This  Is  the  background  which  is  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  what  took  place  In 
Washington  during  the  first  week  of  May. 
The  Mayday  confrontations  were  different  In 
quality  and  purpose  from  the  earlier,  often 
moving,  mass  protests  against  the  war  which 
had  taken  place  In  April.  Those  who  wrote 
the  Scenario  for  the  week  beginning  May  2nd 
had  far  more  In  mind  than  the  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  dissent.  Theirs  was  a  program 
which  had  as  its  explicit  purpose  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  Federal  Government.  And  their 
stated  objectives  went  far  beyond  an  Imme- 
diate American  withdrawal. 

The  Scenario  was  written  by  the  "Peoples 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice"  and  Its  ad- 
junct, the  "Mayday  Collective."  They  had 
their  nonnegotlable  demands  and  they  dis- 
tributed their  literature  In  which  they  de- 
scribed their  demands  and  their  specific  goals. 
To  give  you  the  flavor  of  what  they  planned 
for  the  first  week  of  May,  let  me  quote  from 
this  literature — literature  Incidentally, 
which  featured  the  Viet  Cong  flag  and  never 
the  American  flag,  except  as  a  symbol  of 
death : 

"The  same  military  machine  that  is  chok- 
ing Vietnam  Is  killing  black  people  and  young 
people  m  America.  Angela  Davis,  dope-smok- 
ers, draft-reslsters,  poor  people,  the  people 
who  are  trying  to  challenge  the  stronghold 
It  now  grips  us  with. 

•We  will  go  to  Washington  In  May  to  focus 
In  on  the  war,  poverty,  racism,  sexism  that 
(are)  the  natural  outgrowths  of  maintaining 
American  capitalism  and   Imperialism. 

"In  May  we  wUl  take  to  the  streets  In 
righteous  anger  and  force  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  .  .  . 

"Mayday  t>eglns  the  flrst  national  Imple- 
mentation of  the  peoples  peace  ...  we  will 
ask  Government  workers  to  Join  us  in  imple- 
menting the  treaty  by  striking  against  Nixon 
on  May  3-7.  We  will  Jam  Into  their  hallways 
and  offices  .  .  . 

"And  on  May  3  we  will  enter  some  26  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  downtown  Washington 
area,  in  rush-hour  traffic,  to  stop  the  Govern- 
ment." 

So  we  see  the  true  dimensions  of  the  May- 
day confrontations.  They  were  not  so  much 
anti-war  as  anti-America.  They  rallied  be- 
hind the  Viet  Cong  flag;  and.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  refused  their  pre- 
posterous demand  to  ratify  their  "peoples 
peace  treaty,"  which  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses was  drafted  In  Hanoi,  they  would — in 
their  own  words — "stop  the  Government." 

This  was  the  challenge  which  the  Mayday 
tribe  and  their  camp  followers  presented  to 
the  city  of  Washington  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  they  boasted 
that  they  would  bring  into  the  city  some 
70,000  to  100.000  persons  to  make  good  their 
threat.  It  was  a  naked  challenge  to  the  au- 
thority of  government,  and  to  the  rights  of 
a  city  of  800,000  persons. 

And  It  was  a  challenge  that  was  met  firmly, 
effectively  and  efficiently  by  what  must  be 
one  of  the  great  police  forces  of  this  or  any 
nation.  The  Innocents  who  had  flocked  to 
Washington  to  Join  In  the  fun  of  paralyzing 
a  city  were  quickly  put  on  notice  that  the 
authorities  intended  to  do  their  duty,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  quietly  stole  away. 
But  the  20,000  or  so  who  stayed  on  fully  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  planned  disruptions, 
flooding  the  streets  with  their  thousands, 
slashing  tires,  overturning  trucks;  and,  when 
deflected  by  the  police,  they  roamed  through 
residential  areas  relieving  their  frustrations 
through  random  acts  of  vandalism. 

Throughout   this   period,   the   police  me- 
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thodlcally  and  tirelessly  did  their  Job,  and 
did  It  in  the  only  way  it  could  be  done.  "Hiey 
countered  mass  Invasions  of  buildings  and 
key  Intersections  with  mass  arrests  after  first 
using  bullhorns  to  warn  the  crowds  to  dis- 
perse. As  a  result  of  their  action  and  self, 
restraint,  injuries  were  kept  at  an  at>solute 
minimum  and  the  city  of  Washington  waa 
kept  open  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  allowed  to  function. 

But  now  that  the  city  has  been  saved,  now 
that  civil  order  has  been  maintained,  now 
that  the  Government  has  demonstrated  that 
it  will  not  be  intimidated,  we  are  hearing 
the  predictable  cries  about  police  state  tac- 
tics and  the  denial  of  constitutional  rights- 
all  those  charges  which  these  days  we  have 
come  to  expect  anytime  anyone  attempts  to 
draw  and  enforce  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  lawful  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  assembly  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  unlawful  acts  of  coercion,  disruption, 
destruction  on  the  others. 

Those  who  raise  their  voices  In  protest 
against  the  actions  taken  by  the  city  of 
Washington  seem  so  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  those  who  sought  to  close 
down  the  city,  that  they  appear  oblivious  of 
the  rights  of  the  public  at  large.  They  are  un- 
concerned, apparently,  over  the  rights  of  the 
800.000  persons  who  live  and  work  In  the  Dis- 
trict to  go  about  their  daily  lives  in  peace, 
secure  in  their  persons  and  property;  uncon- 
cerned for  these  citizens'  right  to  unob- 
structed streets  for  their  own  legitimate  us« 
and  for  all  those  public  uses — flre  engines, 
ambulances,  and  the  lot — on  which  the  safety 
of  a  great  city  and  its  people  depends.  True, 
some  Innocent  passersby  were  undoubtedly 
swept  Into  the  vans  used  In  the  mass  arrests. 
But  what  was  the  practical  alternative?  By- 
standers had  been  warned  to  stay  away  from 
the  disruptions,  and  the  police  hEid  to  clear 
the  streets  and  office  buildings  if  the  city 
and  Government  were  to  continue  to  func- 
tion. 

True,  thousands  of  those  arrested  were 
kept  In  hastily  mobilized  compwunds  with- 
out adequate  sanitary  facilities,  and  often 
without  food  for  long  hours  at  a  time.  But 
does  this  mean  that  we  must  keep  on  hand 
10.000  or  20,000  standby  cells  Just  in  case 
we  need  to  cope  with  future  emergencies  of 
the  kind  created  by  the  May  Day  collecUve? 
And  what  about  the  long  hotirs  which  the 
thousands  of  police  were  forced  to  go  with- 
out food  as  they  worked  to  keep  the  city 
functioning? 

True  also,  some  pre-arrest  procedures  were 
dispensed  with,  and  long  delays  were  expe- 
rienced In  the  processing  of  Individual  cases. 
But  again,  what  was  the  alternative  if  the 
essential,  emergency  Job  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  public  was  to  be  accomplished? 
The  arrested  demonstrators  can  well  be 
asked,  in  the  words  of  Eric  Sevareld,  "Why 
they  are  furious  at  delays  In  the  legal  proc- 
essing of  their  cases  when  they  had  set  out 
to  put  a  full  stop  to  all  processes  of  govern- 
ment here.  Or  why  they  resent  the  unsanitary 
conditions  In  their  detention  centers  when, 
had  their  own  plans  succeeded,  there  would 
be  no  sanitation  anywhere  In  the  city,  In- 
cluding the  hoepitals." 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  give  careful  study 
to  what  was  done  to  cope  with  these  demon- 
strations. As  we  have  been  spared  this  kind 
of  confrontation  through  most  of  our  his- 
tory, we  may  still  have  much  to  learn  about 
more  effective  countermeasures  and  about 
keeping  these  measures  In  the  closest  possi- 
ble harmony  with  our  proud  traditions  of  in- 
dividual Justice.  But  to  say  that  the  emer- 
gency measures  taken  In  Washington  two 
weeks  ago  represented  a  suspension  of  the 
constitution  Is  to  distort  what  in  fact  took 
place,  and  to  state  that  a  free  society  cannot 
as  a  practical  matter  protect  Itself  agalnat 
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mass  action.  This  Is  to  enshrine  legal  abstrac- 
tions at  the  cost  of  the  common  sense  which 
la  jxjxt  and  parcel  of  any  system  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  As  former  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  once  wrote,  "While  the  constitu- 
tion protects  against  the  Invasion  of  indi- 
vidual  rights,   it  is  not  a  suicide  pact." 

And  now  we  come  to  what  otight  to  be 
the  principal  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  our 
most  recent  experience  with  confrontation 
politics. 

Freedom  is  a  fragUe  thing.  It  Is  not  the 
natural  state  of  human  society,  but  a  state 
which  is  achieved  through  sacriflce,  through 
self-discipline,  through  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  substitute  the  mech- 
anisms of  representative  government  for 
force.  Freedom  thrives  where  elvll  otdtr 
thrives  and  where  there  is  the  broadest  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  rules.  This  Is  not  to 
suggest  that  the  rules  may  not  be  wrong  or 
may  not  need  changing;  but  it  does  suggest 
that  the  rules  must  be  changed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  book  if  the  conditions  ol 
a  free  society  are  to  be  preserved. 

Any  reading  of  history  will  Indicate  that 
when  a  people  Is  required  to  choose  between 
anarchy  and  civil  disorder  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  restriction  of  their  freedoms  on  the 
other,  a  people  will  usually  decide  in  favor 
of  order  even  at  the  expense  of  some  of 
their  freedoms. 

This  is  why  we  need  to  be  so  very  con- 
cerned about  this  growing  Impulse  to  an- 
archv,  this  flowering  of  confrontation  poli- 
tics This  is  why  it  has  become  so  Important 
that  those  who  occupy  positions  of  moral  or 
civil  responsibility  begin  making  the  neces- 
sary distinctions  between  lawful  dissent  and 
the  unlawful  disruption  of  the  rights  of 
others,  why  it  is  time  that  we  stopped  excus- 
ing and  flattering  our  self-styled  revolu- 
tionaries. This  is  why  we  must  begin  drawing 
the  necessary  lines. 

Happily,  in  Washington  this  month,  the 
city  and  federal  authorities  drew  the  line 
and  let  It  be  known  that  we  as  a  society 
intend  to  survive  with  our  freedoms  Intact, 
and  that  we  will  not  be  bullied  by  the  new 
anarchists  among  us. 

There  Is  still  another  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  month's  experience,  and  that  is 
the  critical  role  which  a  skilled,  courageous 
and  professional  police  force  is  called  upon 
to  play  in  the  protection  of  a  free  society. 
Although  thousands  of  troops  had  t>een  mo- 
bilized and  deployed  In  case  the  demonstra- 
tions got  out  of  hand,  these  were  largely 
kept  out  of  sight.  It  was  the  police  of  the 
city  of  Washington  who  had  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  order  in  the  city; 
and  it  w.\s  the  police  who  during  those  three 
critical  days  waged  a  successful  effort  to  keep 
the  thousands  of  rioters  from  closing  down 
the  city.  It  was  the  police,  not  the  military, 
who  held  the  line  between  civil  order  and 
chaos. 

In  so  doing  they  deprived  the  rioters  of 
what  they  wanted  most — the  drama  of  con- 
frontation between  civilians  and  the  mili- 
tary What  the  citizens  of  this  country  saw 
Instead  was  a  demonstration  of  mob  control 
which  hlphlighted  the  full  role  of  their  po- 
lice in  the  protection  of  their  rights.  They 
saw  and  understood  that  the  police  exist 
not  only  to  protect  them  from  the  aggressions 
of  th°  criminal,  but  from  the  disruptions 
and  violence  unleashed  by  the  arrogant  few 
who  claim  some  .superior  monopoly  on  moral- 
ity or  high  principle. 

Attornev  General  John  Mitchell  summed 
up  as  follows  the  special  accomplishments 
of  the  forces  of  law  which  the  country  wit- 
nessed two  weeks  ago; 

"I  am  proud  of  the  Washington  City  Po- 
lice. I  am  proud  that  they  stopped  a  repres- 
sive mob  from  robbing  the  rights  of  others. 
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I  am  proud  that  they  did  so  In  the  beat 
tradition  of  the  peace  olBoer — with  flrmneaB 
but  restraint,  exercising  no  more  authority 
than  necessary  to  accomplish  their  duty  of 
protecting  the  Washington  cltlzenjy,  I  am 
proud  that  they  gave  their  opponents  no 
excuse  to  cry,  'police  brutality  f  I  am  proud 
that  they  have  presented  to  the  world  a 
picture  or  police  fairness  and  eftfeetlvenea*— 
a  picture  that  oan  go  a  long  way  to  oounter 
the  unfavorable  police  Im^ge  that  eJttreraiate 
have  tried  to  palm  off  od  the  American  pub- 
lic." 

1  want  to  echo  the  attorney  general's  sen- 
timents. J  believe  that  the  kind  of  profes- 
sionalism exhibited  In  Washington  two 
weeks  a^,  atid  the  kind  of  proTesBlonallsm 
which  the  police  at  New  York  State  routinely 
display  will  build  a  new  respect  for  our  law 
enforcement  offloers,  a  better  understanding 
for  some  of  the  problems  which  they  face 
today,  and  a  new  appreciation  of  their  crit- 
ical role  in  preserving  our  freedoms. 

I  know  that  recent  times  have  been  haxd 
ones  for  you  who  have  chosen  the  honorable 
career  of  policeman.  But  I  believe  your  stead- 
fastness In  your  duty,  your  self-restraint, 
your  courage  and  cool  in  the  fswe  of  often 
outreigeous  abuse  will  achieve  once  again 
that  broad-based  respect  which  Americans 
have  traditionally  shown  their  police.  And 
In  the  meantime.  I  want  to  express  this 
citizen's  gratitude  for  your  fldellty. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  a 
package  of  tax  reform  bills.  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  which  provides  for 
the  income  taxation  of  unrealized  ap- 
preciation from  a  decedent.  The  gain, 
which  is  treated  as  having  been  realized 
by  the  decedent  taxpayer  in  his  final  tax- 
able period,  is  treated  as  long-term  capi- 
tal gain.  Losses  on  depreciated  property 
are  also  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing the  net  gain  or  loss  from  property 
which  is  acquired  from  a  decedent.  There 
are  two  exemptions  from  the  tax  on 
gains  at  death.  First,  the  tax  will  not 
apply  to  gain  on  household  or  personal 
effects  if  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
household  or  personal  item  at  the  time 
of  death  is  less  than  $2,000.  Second,  pro- 
perty which  passes  to  the  surviving 
spouse — and  is  eligible  for  the  estate  tax 
marital  deduction— will  not  be  subject  to 
the  tax.  So  that  decedents  possessing  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  appreciated 
property  at  death  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  tax.  the  bill  also  provides  that  each 
decedent  is  considered  to  have  a  mini- 
m-jm  basis  in  property  which  passes  as 
a  result  of  his  death  of  $60.000— or  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property,  if 
lower. 

Generally,  the  rule  relating  to  the 
ba.'^is  of  property  acquired  from  a  de- 
cedent is  not  changed  by  this  bill.  The 
bill  provides,  however,  that  an  interest 
in  property  which  is  received  by  a  sur- 
viving spouse,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
tax  on  gains  at  death,  will  have  a  basis 
in  the  h:inds  of  the  surviving  spouse 
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equal  to  the  basis  of  the  property  to  the 
decedent  immediatrfy  before  his  death. 
The  tall  also  contains  »  provision  chang- 
ing tb*  time  when  a  decedent's  last  in- 
come tax  return  mict  be  filed  and  pro- 
visions permitting  the  Secretary  ot  his 
delegate,  in  certain  situations,  to  extend 
tiie  time  for  paying  the  tax  due  on  gains 
at  death. 

A    detailed    explanation    of    the    bill 
foUows: 

This  bill  adds  a  new  section,  section 
84.  to  the  Code  which  provides  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  decedent's  final  income 
tax  retoim  of  the  gains  and  losses  which 
would  have  been  taken  into  accotint  if 
the  taxpayer  had  aoid  all  the  property 
which  is  coQsidered  "to  have  been  ac- 
quired from  or  to  have  passed  from  the 
decedent"— within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1014^b)— at  a  selling  price  equal  to 
its  fair  market  value  at  death.  E»roperty 
which  is  income  in  respect  of  a  decedent 
is  not  subject  to  the  tax  on  gains  at 
death  and  is  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  under  present  law.  If  the  decedent's 
fiduciary  elects  the  alternate  valuation 
date  for  estate  tax  purposes,  the  prop- 
erty is  considered  to  have  been  sold  by 
the  decedent  at  its  value  on  the  alternate 
valuation  date.  The  gains  and  losses 
arising  as  a  result  of  this  section  are 
considered  to  be  amounts  received  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets 
held  for  more  than  6  months,  that  is, 
long-term  capital  gain  or  loss.  For  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  losses  under  tliis 
section,  the  provisions  in  present  law 
relating  to  the  disallowance  of  losses 
from  wash  sales  and  the  provision  limit- 
ing the  deductibility  of  capital  losses  by 
individuals  will  not  apply. 

Two  types  of  property  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  tax  on  gains  at  death.  A 
household  or  personal  item  which  is 
acquired  from  a  decedent  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  tax  if  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  item  at  death — or  the  alter- 
nate valuation  date— is  less  than  $2,000. 
If  the  value  is  in  excess  of  thai  amount, 
the  property  is  to  be  subject  to  the  tax 
like  any  other  property  acquired  from  a 
decedent.  Losses  due  to  the  depreciation 
in  value  of  personal  and  household  items 
will  be  disallowed,  following  the  u.^ual 
rule.^  relating  to  losses  of  a  personal 
nature.  Al.'^o  exempt  from  the  tax  on 
pains  at  death  is  property  which  passes, 
or  h3s  passed,  from  the  decedent  to  his 
surviving  .spouse,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  property  intere-st  is  deductible 
under  the  present  estate  tax  marital 
deduction. 

The  new  section  al?o  contains  three 
ba.ns  ru'es  to  be  used  in  computing  the 
tax  on  gains  at  death.  The  first  rule  pro- 
vides a  minimum  ba.':is  in  property  owned 
by  th"  taxpayer  at  his  death.  According 
to  this  proviFion.  property  acquired  from 
a  decedent  will  be  considered  to  have  a 
minimum  total  adjusted  basis  to  the 
decedent  of  $60,000,  or  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property,  if  lower.  If  the 
anual  basis  exceeds  $60,000.  then  the 
eain  or  lors  is  com*^uted  from  the  actual 
basi-.  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  is  less  than  $60.0CO.  that  value 
will  b.»  the  basis  for  determining  gain. 
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The  second  basis  rule  relates  to  property 
acquired  before  the  date  of  enactment. 
So  that  only  appreciation  occurring  after 
the  date  of  enactment  will  be  subject  to 
the  tax  on  gsAns  at  death,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  if  the  basis  of  the  property — 
determined  under  the  normal  rules — Is 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  as  of  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
basis  for  determining  gain  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

However,  depreciation  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  may 
be  takers  Into  consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  net  gain  or  loss  from  the  provi- 
sion imposing  a  tax  on  gains  at  death. 
The  third  basis  rule  provides  for  the  al- 
location of  basis  between  the  marital 
share  of  the  decedent's  property — which 
is  not  subject  to  the  tax  on  gains  at 
death — and  the  nonmarital  share  of  the 
property— which  is  subject  to  the  tax. 
The  basic  objective  of  using  allocated, 
rather  than  actual,  basis  is  to  eliminate 
any  incentive  for  the  decedent  or  his  fi- 
duciary to  transfer  any  particular  piece 
of  property  to  the  surviving  spouse.  For 
example,  without  a  basis  allocation  rule, 
considerable  incentive  would  exist  to 
transfer  low  basis  property  to  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  so  that  the  gain  on  that  prop- 
erty woud  escape  taxation  at  the  de- 
cedent's death.  To  avoid  this  effect  the 
bill  provides  a  basis  rule  which  requires 
allocation  of  the  total  basis  among  all 
property — other  than  cash— before  com- 
puting the  taxable  gain,  with  a  carry- 
over of  the  allocated  basis  in  the  case  of 
property  on  which  the  gain  is  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation  at  death. 

If  the  application  of  the  provision  pro- 
viding for  taxation  of  gains  at  death  pro- 
duces a  net  long-term  capital  loss  the 
amount  thereof  may  first  be  utilized 
against  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  de- 
cedent's final  taxable  period.  Any 
amount  remaining  may  be  carried  back 
to  each  of  the  three  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  decedents  final  taxable  year. 
The  net  loss  eligible  for  carryback  shall 
first  be  carried,  as  a  net  long-term  capi- 
tal loss,  to  the  third  preceding  year  and 
any  amount  remaining,  after  use  as  a  net 
long-term  capital  loss  in  that  year,  may 
be  carried  back  to  the  second  and  first 
preceding  years  in  the  same  manner.  If 
any  loss  remains  after  the  application  of 
the  loss  as  a  net  long-term  capital  loss 
in  each  of  the  three  preceding  years,  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  any  remaining 
loss  may  be  carried  back,  as  an  ordinary- 
loss,  to  the  three  preceding  years  in  the 
same  manner.  The  carryback  of  a  loss 
may  not  increase  or  produce  a  net 
operating  loss  for  the  year  to  which  it 
is  carried  back. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  execu- 
tor may,  in  certain  circumstances,  collect 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  tax  on  gains 
at  death  from  a  person  to  whom  prop- 
erty was  transferred  by  the  decedent 
during  the  decedent's  lifetime.  In  certain 
situations  property  which  is  transferred 
during  the  decedent's  lifetime  will,  none- 
theless, be  subject  to  the  tax  on  gains  at 
death.  This  would  occur,  for  example,  if 
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the  decedent  transferred  property  during 
his  lifetime  reserving  the  right  to  revoke 
the  transfer. 

Although  the  estate  is  liable  for  the 
tax  on  gains  at  death  with  respect  to  the 
property  transferred,  it  is  appropriate  to 
provide  that  the  executor  of  the  dece- 
dent' estate  may  collect  a  proportionate 
portion  of  the  tax  generated  by  the  prop- 
erty transferred  during  the  decedent's 
lifetime  from  the  transferee. 

While  the  normal  basis  rule  relating 
to  property  acquired  from  a  decedent  is 
not  changed,  the  bill  provides  that  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent  by  a  sur- 
viving spouse — and  not  subject  to  the 
tax  on  gains  at  death — will  have  a  carry- 
over basis  in  the  hands  of  the  surviving 
spouse.  This  carryover  basis  is,  however, 
determined  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  basis  allocated  to  the  marital  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  determining  the  tax 
on  gains  at  death. 

With  respect  to  the  decedent's  final 
income  tax  return,  on  which  the  tax  on 
gains  at  death  will  be  reported,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  retiu-n  will  in  no  case 
be  due  before  9  months  after  the  date  of 
decedent's  death.  Since  the  valuation 
for  estate  tax  piirposes  will  be  utilized 
in  computing  the  tax  on  gains  at  death, 
it  is  appropriate  to  provide  that  the 
decedent's  final  income  tax  return  may 
be  filed  on  or  before  April  15  following 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  or  within 
9  months  after  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death,  whichever  is  later. 

Provisions  for  obtaining  an  extension 
of  time  for  the  payment  of  the  estate 
tax  are  made  applicable  to  the  income 
tax  on  gains  at  death.  Thus,  under  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
extend  the  time  for  payment  of  the  in- 
come tax  on  gains  at  death  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  not  to  exceed  12  months 
from  the  date  on  which  the  tax  is  due. 
Also,  if  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds 
that  the  payment  of  the  income  tax  on 
gains  at  death  would  result  in  undue 
hardship,  he  may  extend  the  time  for 
payment  for  a  reasonable  period  not  in 
excess  of  10  years.  Further,  if  a  dece- 
dent's estate  consists  largely  of  an  in- 
terest in  a  closely  held  business,  the  ex- 
ecutor may  elect  to  pay  the  income  tax 
on  gains  at  death  which  is  attributable 
to  the  closely  held  busmess  interest  in 
two  or  more — but  not  exceeding  10 — 
equal  installments. 

The  bill  provides  that  it  shall  apply 
to  decedents  dying  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 


SURVIVAL  OF  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MA.SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  5urvival  of  the  Jevirh  people  has 
been  sericuslv  threatened  bv  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  no  longer 
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sufficient  for  the  people  of  the  Jewish 
faith  residing  in  Russia  to  endure  every 
kind  of  poUtical,  social,  and  religious  per- 
secution. Now  they  must  submit  to  har- 
assment, arrest,  and  persecution  for  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  its  oppressive 
and  discriminatory  social  structure,  has 
proved  to  be  uninhabitable  for  a  people 
who  merely  desire  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  live  in  peace,  without  fear  of 
reprisal.  The  kind  of  treachery  which 
forces  a  people  to  want  to  flee  from  their 
homeland  is  indeed  extreme.  And  not 
content  with  the  day  to  day  harassment 
of  the  Jewish  citizenry  and  their  subjug- 
ation through  official  sanction,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  initiated  the  most  inhuman 
and  calculating  tactics  aimed  at  van- 
quishing the  Jewish  people  and  destroy- 
ing their  culture.  While  this  corruption  of 
justice  takes  place,  the  free  people  of  the 
world  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  tra- 
vesty unfold.  It  is  apparent  that  decisive 
and  quick  action  is  necessary  to  save  the 
Jewish  people  from  further  persecution. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  a  world  power  and 
as  a  world  power  should  be  made  more 
responsive  to  the  humanitarian  concerns 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  irrespon- 
sible action  by  a  government  of  the  world 
community  of  nations  is  inexcusable  and 
reflects  not  only  on  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
likewise  on  the  United  States. 

Pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
a  government  which  has  hardened  itself 
to  the  suffering  and  torment  of  a  people 
whose  history  is  one  of  continuous  strug- 
gle against  adversity  and  hostility.  As  a 
Nation  of  free  people  who  value  highly 
the  right  to  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  who  also  cherish  and  respect  the 
right  of  other  people  to  seek  that  same 
freedom,  we  must  exert  ourselves  on  the 
behalf  of  the  enslaved  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  secure  for  them  the  dignity 
and  justice  to  which  every  human  being 
is  entitled. 

I  join  my  colleagues,  friends  and  con- 
stituents of  the  New  England  Region  of 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America  in 
calling  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  Soviet  Jews  freely  to  practice 
their  religion  and  maintain  their  culture. 
The  resolution  follows : 

Resolution  on  Soviet  Jewkt 
At  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Region 
of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  held 
on  Sunday,  May  16.  1971  at  the  Sidney  Hill 
Country  Club.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass.,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  on  Soviet  Jewry  was 
passed: 

This  meeting  strongly  condemns  the  mock 
Leningrad  trials,  the  religious,  political  and 
racist  repression  of  the  Jews  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia It  deplores  unequivocally  persecutions 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  government  to 
permit  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
accordance  with  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination, subscribed  to  and  ratified  for- 
mally by  the  Supreme  Soviet,  which  clearly 
obligates  governments  to  recognize  that 
"everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try Including  his  own." 

It  called  upon  the  Soviet  government  to 
permit  Soviet  Jews  freely  to  practice  their 
religion  and  maintain  their  culture. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD-,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting 
remembrance. — Psalms  112:  6. 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  pause  at  this 
altar  founded  by  our  forefathers  to  bow 
our  heads  in  prayer  and  in  praying  to  call 
to  mind  again  those  who  over  the  years 
have  given  their  lives  for  our  country. 
For  them  we  are  most  thankful  and  our 
hearts  sing  with  gratitude.  May  their 
devotion  to  freedom  and  their  dedication 
to  our  country  Are  us  in  our  endeavors 
to  keep  liberty  alive  between  these  shores 
and  on  this  planet. 

We  pray  for  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit 
as  we  face  the  demands  of  these  days  and 
as  we  respond  to  the  call  of  duty.  Help 
us  now  and  ever  to  work  together  with 
those  who  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  hiunbly  with  Thee. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


has  not  arrived,  but  there  Is  no  contest, 
and  no  question  has  been  raised  with  re- 
siaect  to  his  election. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
MttLS  will  represent  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland  and  will  suc- 
ceed the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
now  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Mills  was  the  administrative  assistant 
to  Congressman  Morton  and  was  very 
well  known  and  respected  on  the  Hill 
here.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  "WILLIAM  O.  MILLS  of  Maryland 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
took  the  oath  of  office. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  f  ollov\ing  title : 

H.R,  4724,  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested: 

S.  485.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
perauinent  residence  shall  be  eligible  to  oper- 
ate amateur  radio  stations  In  the  United 
States  and  to  hold  licenses  for  their  stations; 
and 

S  J.  Res.  103,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  June  1.  1971,  as 
"Medical  Library  Association  Day". 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O.  MILLS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  the 
honor  of  requesting  the  Member-elect, 
the  Honorable  William  O.  Mills  from 
Maryland,  to  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Oarmatz)  . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  the  Honorable  William 
O.  Mills,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  today.  His  certificate  of  election 


A  COMMENDATION  TO  AN  OUT- 
STANDING ATHLETE,  SMYLIE 
GEBHART 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  commend  an  outstanding  athlete 
and  a  great  American — Smylie  Gebhart 
from  my  hometown  of  Meridian,  Miss. 
SmyUe  is  one  of  four  NCAA  college  Ail- 
Americans  that  will  tour  military  hos- 
pitals in  the  Pacific  during  the  last  part 
of  Jime. 

For  the  past  2  years  he  has  been  a  key 
figure  in  Georgia  Tech's  outstanding 
defensive  unit  and  was  the  1970  team 
leader  in  "defensive  big  plays."  Smylie 
is  majoring  in  industrial  management  at 
Georgia  Tech. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  Smylie  Gebhart 
and  the  other  All-Americans  who  are 
giving  up  part  of  their  summer  vacation 
to  visit  with  our  hospitalized  servicemen. 
I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  commending  these  athletes. 


FLORIDA'S  LIEUTENANT  GOVER- 
NOR ADAMS  ADDRESSES  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  WATER  RESOURCES 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Water 
Resources  Congress  was  formed  earlier 
this  year  when  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  and  Water  Resources 
Associated  were  combined.  At  the  first 
regional  meeting  of  the  combined  mem- 
bership of  the  Water  Resources  Congress, 
Florida's  Lt.  Gov.  Tom  Adams  was  sched- 
uled as  the  keynote  speaker.  He  became 
ill  and  had  to  be  hospitalized,  and  his 
address  was  delivered  by  an  aide.  It  Is  a 
significant  message  and  I  feel  that  the 
membership  of  the  Congress  will  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Because  of  his  long  and  active  cham- 


pionship of  conservation  programs.  Gov- 
ernor Adams  is  an  outstanding  authority 
on  this  subject.  I  submit  his  address  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Remarks  by  Lt.  Gov.  Tom  Adams 
In  union  there  Is  strength  .  .  .  and  the 
union  of  two  strong  organizations  gives  a 
greater  strength  than  each  had  before  .  .  . 
and,  80,  as  we  meet  here  today,  as  members 
of  the  Water  Resources  Congress,  we  can  be 
confident  that  we  have  a  strength  of  pur- 
pose and  a  unity  of  goals  second  to  no  other 
group  devoted  to  the  beneficial  development 
of  our  Nation's  water  resources  and  the 
proper  protection  of  our  environment. 

All  of  you  here  today  have  devoted  yoiu" 
efforts  to  the  orderly  land  productive  develop- 
ment of  America's  vital  water  resources.  The 
effort  has  been  rewarding,  if  sometimes  frus- 
trating, and  one  In  which  we  all  can  take 
pride. 

E:ffective  effort  must  be  based  cwi  unity  of 
purpose  .  .  .  and  the  water  resources  con- 
gress has  that  unity  today.  Some  of  us  began 
our  efforts  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associ- 
ation, then  we  functioned  as  Water  Resources 
Associated. 

Our  companions  in  cause,  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  were  diligently  and  effec- 
tively pursuing  much  the  same  goals  as  were 
we. 

In  this  age  of  an  awakening  and  popular 
concern  for  our  environment,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  if  challenges  were  to  be  met, 
our  groups  must  meet  them  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  .  .  .  with  concentrated  and 
united  effort  .  .  .  with  the  stire  knowledge 
that  there  would  be  no  duplication  of  effort 
which  could  dilute  the  ultimate  impact  of 
either  organization. 

As  Is  proper  In  matters  this  Important,  the 
question  of  a  merger  of  purjKiee  and  effort 
was  put  before  the  boards  and  memberships 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  and  of 
Water  Resources  Associated. 

The  union  was  approved  and  the  merger 
was  accomplished  with  a  quiet  prit^e  by 
both  groups.  Both  organizations  had  left 
their  imprint  upon  the  history  of  water  re- 
source development  and  each  knew  that  In 
uniting,  the  combined  body  would  go  for- 
ward to  even  more  historic  accomplishments. 
It  is  vitally  important  at  this  time  In 
man's  history  that  we  pursue  our  purpose 
with  all  the  strength  we  can  find  ...  for 
man  is  facing  a  decade  of  decision  which  will 
shape  the  world  of  the  future. 

Wasteful  and  rapacious  use  of  any,  or  all, 
of  our  natural  resources  will  so  change  our 
environment  as  to  render  it  hostile  to  hu- 
man life  .  .  .  and  this,  obviously,  must  not 
happen. 

The  challenge  facing  us  .  .  .  facing  the 
water  resources  Congress  ...  Is  one  of  ade- 
quately and  effectively  Informing  Americana 
of  the  solutions  to  environmental  problems 
that  we  know  will  work. 

Ecology  .  .  .  environment  .  .  .  pollution  .  .  . 
blo-degradable  .  .  .  have  all  become  catch 
phrases  in  a  popular  cause — and  this  Is  as 
it  should  be.  But  they  have  also,  too  often, 
become  scare  words  .  .  .  "Woir'  words  .  .  . 
used  by  cynical  and  selfish  people  to  further 
their  own  political  or  financial  alms. 

One  of  the  goals  we  must  aooompllah  is 
to  render  these  polluters  of  the  mind  .  .  . 
these  distorters  of  fact  .  .  .  ineffective  and 
Impotent  so  that  Americans  can  be  Informed 
properly  .  .  .  can  shap>e  and  Implement  solu- 
tions to  environmental  concerns  .  .  .  can  be 
certain  that  all  of  our  efforts  are  toward  the 
same  purpose  of  saving  our  Nation's  natural 
resources. 

The  weight  of  these  challenges  grows  with 
each  day  ...  we  have  freezes  upon  public 
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works  ...  we  have  an  unwarranted  presi- 
dential abrogation  of  the  rights  of  a  sov- 
ereign state  which  stopped  a  project  sup- 
fXDfted  by  Ave  previous  Presidents  ...  we 
have  confusion  of  purpose  between  sincere 
and  well-meaning  groups  Interested  In  an 
ecological  balance  between  man  and  nature. 
We  have  Inconsistencies  of  effort  which 
puzzle  and  upset  our  citizens  ...  for  In- 
stance, In  Florida,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
experiencing  the  worst  drought  In  60  years, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  citizens 
are  clamoring  mightily  that  we  drain  our 
Rodman  pool. 

South  Florida  Is  dying  of  drought  .  .  .  and 
an  Impoundment  In  central  Florida  which 
replenishes  our  vital  aquifer  Is  threatened 
because  It  Is  a  part  of  the  cross-Florida  barge 
canal. 

Again,  In  Florida,  we  have  one  branch  of 
state  government  telling  us  Rodman  p>ool 
must  be  drained  to  save  the  trees  .  .  .  while 
the  same  agency  Is  calling  for  a  rise  In  other 
waters  to  help  the  trout  spawn. 

Inconsistencies  at  the  national  level  beset 
our  people. 

It  puzzles  our  people  .  .  .  shakes  their 
confidence  .  .  .  that  we  have  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy with  so  little  apparent  concern  for 
our  environment  and  safety  that  It  stores  bio- 
logical warfare  weapons  in  our  Nation  .  .  . 
that  it  dumps  nerve  gas  off  our  shores  .  .  . 
that  it  continues  underground  nuclear  test- 
ing despite  the  inherent  dangers  in  the  pres- 
ent system. 

These  inconsistencies  Impress  upon  our 
people  the  fallibility  of  man's  judgment,  at 
times.  It  Is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  trust 
completely  the  Judgment  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem which  approves  an  Alaskan  oil  pipeline, 
which  permits  oil  drilling  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  which  grants  new  offshore  oil 
drilling  permits  In  Louisiana. 

These  Inconsistencies  make  our  task  of 
Informing  and  educating  much  more  diffi- 
cult   .       .   and  much  more  Important. 

You  know.  It  distresses  me  greatly,  disap- 
points me.  that  some  people  are  so  quick  to 
form  unfounded  Judgments  today  when  they 
hear  the  words  "environment"  or  "ecology" 
mentioned. 

It  almost  appears  that  to  destroy,  or  in- 
validate, an  effort  to  properly  meet  environ- 
mental challenges,  all  any  group  has  to  do  Is 
make  a  blanket  claim  that  It  will  upset  the 
ecology,  or  threaten  the  environment,  with- 
out presenting  any  factual  or  pertinent  ma- 
terial to  support  such  claims. 

No  one  In  American  today  has  a  monopoly 
of  concern;  or.  alone,  has  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  we  are  fast  approaching  a  time  of 
decision.  All  thinking  men  know  and  feel 
these  things 

That  Is  why  we  are  here  today  .  .  .  be- 
cause we  are  truly  concerned  about  our  Na- 
tion and  its  future.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
crossroads  of  centuries  of  wanderings  down 
ecological  byways  and  we  must  now  find  the 
true  path  for  environmental  survival  or  we 
will  travel  no  more. 

For.  unless  mankind  chooses  correctly  and 
wisely,  the  earth  will  continue  to  fee"l  the 
terrible  stresses  of  population  pressures  and 
our  natural  resources  will  dwindle,  or  become 

so  unusable  that  they  no  longer  sustain  life 

and.  then,  life  will  come  to  an  end. 

Our  hope  Is  that  through  meetings  like 
this,  through  the  Interplay  of  knowledge  and 
the  Impetus  gained  by  mutuality  of  pur- 
pose, that  mankind  will  make  the  correct 
choices  and  we  will  embark  upon  a  course 
which  will  mean  a  more  abundant  life  for 
future   generations. 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  man's  history 
when  we  can  all  too  well  see  the  results  of 
centuries  of  waseful  utilization  of  resources, 
of  the  unthinking  unbalancing  of  ecological 
factors  upon  which  our  very  lives  depend. 

No  person,  or  group,  deliberately  set  out 
to  destroy  our  environment,  to  take  any 
action,  or  to  begin  any  sequence  of  events 


to  threaten  doom  to  the  human  race.  But 
these  events  happened. 

No  person,  or  group,  set  forth  with  pre- 
meditation to  foul  our  air.  pollute  our  water, 
or  poison  our  soil.  But  these  events 
happened. 

No  person,  or  group,  plotted  to  so  upset  our 
ecology  that  the  vital  relationship  between 
atmosphere,  soil  and  living  organisms  be- 
came so  unbalanced  that  our  environment 
went  astray  and  threatened  our  survival.  But 
these  events  happened. 

We  cannot  let  events  such  as  these  con- 
tinue "to  happen."  Each  change  we  make  In 
our  environment,  each  alteration  we  make 
in  the  delicate  ecological  balance  that  pre- 
serves mankind  upon  this  planet,  must  be 
made  with  knowledge  and  concern  for  the 
consequences 

We  cannot  let  events  Just  happen  anymore 
because  there  Is  no  room  left  In  this  world 
for  new  mistakes  of  the  past. 

What  we  must  talk  about  now  Is  phlloso 
phy  and  not  projects.  We  must  return  to  the 
beginning  so  that  we  may  start  anew,  and  we 
must  agree  upon  our  basic  goal  so  that  we 
m.iy  properly  structure  means  of  imple- 
mentation. 

The  basic  goal  Is  really  simple  to  state. 
extremely  complicated  to  achieve.  It  is  the 
preservation  of  man  In  an  environment 
which  will  sustain  and  nourish  him.  There 
can  be  no  real  disagreement  on  this  goal — It 
is  all-enc'impasslng. 

The  disagreements  come  in  the  method- 
ology, in  the  means  of  implementation  and 
In  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  en- 
vironment will  best  sustain  and  nourish 
man. 

The  spectrum  of  disagreement  Is  broad. 
It  runs  from  the  preservationists  who  would 
return  man  to  growl  over  bones  in  a  cave 
to  the  syntheslsts  who  would  Ignore  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  and  simply 
manufacture  substitutes  to  replace  those 
depleted  by  mankind. 

Most  of  us  will  forego  a  return  to  those 
days  when  man  caught  his  food  with  bare 
hands  and  environmental  change  wus 
wrought  by  Are.  flood  and  earthquake. 

Most  of  us  would  gladly  forego  an  arti- 
ficial atmosphere,  manufactured  water  and 
synthetic  soil  to  enjoy  the  real  resources 
given  us  by  nature. 

We  have  fossils  of  the  preservationists' 
past,  the  dlnoasur  and  other  victims  of 
evolution.  None  of  us  want  fossils  of  the 
future  when  the  only  tree  to  be  seen  would 
be  in  a  museum  and  clear  skies  would  exist 
only  In  photographs  and  drawings. 

None  of  us  want  a  nation  polluted  and  so 
changed  environmentally  as  to  be  unsuited 
for  life.  None  of  us  want  a  nation  returned 
to  the  past  when  sur\-lval  was  a  struggle 
waged  by  man  unaided  by  present  skills  and 
knowledge. 

America  is  committed  to  the  future.  We 
have  embarked  upon  projects  which  cannot 
be  recalled,  or  undone,  becau.se  the  con- 
sequences lie  far  beyond  our  generation.  We 
have  a  re.sponsibility  to  the  future  to  leave 
America  a  better  land  than  we  found  It.  We 
win  fulfill  that  responsibility. 

The  projects  to  which  wc  are  committed 
are  of  great  value,  of  great  merit,  as  steps 
along  the  path  to  reach  our  goal  of  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind. 

These  projects  were  proposed,  planned  and 
begun  with  sincere  motives  to  better  our 
Nation.  They  were  proposed,  planned  and 
begun  after  long  study  and  consideration  of 
eventual  effects  upon  man's  ability  to  meld 
economy  and  environment  Into  harmonious 
and  beneficial  balance. 

They  are  not  the  products  of  chance,  or 
of  haphazard  efforts  to  simply  change  the 
land-scape  for  the  sake  of  change. 

These  projects  range  from  water  conserva- 
tion to  balance  out  years  of  flood  and 
drought,  to  harbor  improvement  and  canals, 
to  beach  nourishment,  and  to  the  retention 
of  wild  areas  for  the  people  of  our  Nation. 


Each  project  Is  a  link  in  a  chain.  Break 
the  link  and  the  chain  falls.  Public  works 
project,  then,  lie  In  as  deUcate  an  environ- 
mental balance  as  our  ecology — an  alteration 
to  one  causes  a  change  to  the  other. 

Because  the  balance  Is  so  sensitive  we  can- 
not let  one  project  fall  to  the  detriment  of 
the  whole.  We  cannot  let  any  group  embark 
upon  a  domestic  domino  theory  in  which 
they  seek  to  stop  first  one  project,  then  an- 
other and  another  until  all  fall  and  public 
works  are  brought  to  a  standstill  In  America. 

This  would  be  no  victory  for  conservation] 
and  could  well  spell  defeat  for  our  chances 
of  arriving  at  our  basic  goal  of  survival. 

An  America  left  defenseless  against  flood 
and  drought,  for  instance,  would  be  an  Amer- 
ica returned  to  the  stone  ages  when  man  sim- 
ply tried  to  exist  against  the  elements. 

And  yet,  we  have  sincere  people  seeking 
to  do  Just  this — we  have  equally  sincere 
people  who  realize  that  man  has  continually 
changed  his  environment  to  meet  his  needs 
from  the  first  time  he  dammed  a  stream  to 
conserve  water  to  the  creation  of  such  great 
projects  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

We  must  continue  to  change  for  we  can- 
not meet  the  growing  population  pressures 
by  returning  to  the  past. 

How  can  we  stand  still?  How  can  we  not 
move  mw  to  meet  the  drastic  needs  we  know 
our  population  gr>^wth  rate  will  require? 
How  can  we  ignore  the  potential  for  good 
that  this  growth  has  for  .America? 

Too  many  people  equate  growth  with  de- 
struction while  the  opposite  Is  true.  Not  to 
grow,  to  stagnate,  is  death.  To  live  Is  to 
grow,  and  all  nature  shows  us  this  to  be 
true.  Growth,  as  such  Is  not  evil.  Uncon- 
trolled growth,  as  in  a  cancer,  is  harmful 
and  that  is  w.iy  we  must  plan  our  growth 
right  now  for  a  future  which  Is  beneficial 
to  all. 

Planned  growth  Involves  the  proper  con- 
servation of  water  supplies,  the  protection 
of  habitable  land  from  flood  and  drought, 
the  proper  utilization  and  maintenance  of 
our  harbor  areas  for  the  transport  of  needed 
products  and  goods,  and  the  proper  public 
works  planning  which  will  lead  growth  to 
those  areas  best  able  to  serve  it. 

These  are  critical  years  of  survival  for  all 
of  mankind,  and  America  must  be  a  leader 
In  planning  and  implementing  those  proj- 
ects which  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
world. 

For.  .America  is  not  alone  The  world  faces 
the  same  challenges  for  survival  ...  the 
same  need  for  finding  workable  solutions. 

There  Is  no  unanimity  of  agreement  as  to 
how  best  to  meet  these  critical  challenges 
.   .   .  and  there  never  will  be. 

But  we  have  all  reached  one  area  of  agree- 
ment—that man  mu.st  survive  in  a  beneficial 
and  practical  environment. 

One  area  of  agreement  will  lead  to  another 
and  to  another  .  .  .  and  as  long  as  men  talk 
and  plan  and  dream  as  we  do,  then  we  know 
we  will  reach  our  croal — and  man  will  survive. 


PAKISTAN  SEEKS  DOMESTIC  PEACE 
THROUGH  THE  BALLOT 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  out- 
break of  armed  revolt  in  Pakistan  in  late 
March,  the  press  has  shown  a  notable 
bias  toward  rebel  groups.  Only  rarely  has 
publicity  been  given  to  the  Pakistan 
Government's  view  concerning  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  East  Pakistan. 
I  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  statements 
made  by  President  Yahya  Khan  of  that 
country  on  the  present  political  situation 
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In  Pakistan.  In  a  recent  statement  to  for- 
eign correspKjndents  he  again  spelled  out 
Pakistan's  plans  for  an  orderly  transfer 
from  military  to  civil  rule  in  Pakistan 
and  he  explained  the  problems  which 
Pakistan  has  encountered  in  recent 
weeks. 

I  submit  President  Yahya  Khan's 
statements  and  a  commentary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Tues- 
day, May  25,  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record : 
Yahy.^  Again  Says  Aim  Is  Crvn.  Bui.e;  F>rom- 

ISES     To     Prese.vt     Plan     for     "Orderlt 

Transfer" 

(By  Malcolmn  W.  Browne) 

Karachi,  Pakistan,  May  24. — President 
Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan  said  today 
that  he  was  determined  to  bring  about  "an 
orderly  transfer  of  power"  to  a  civilian  gov- 
ernment. 

General  Yahya  told  a  group  of  foreign  cor- 
respondents at  the  presidential  mansion  here 
that  he  would  present  a  plan  for  doing  so 
in    'two  or  three  weeks. 

"I  have  been  faying  for  the  past  two  years 
that  it  I  the  transfer)  would  happen,"  he 
declared,  "and  last  December  [when  elections 
for  a  constitutional  assembly  were  held]  I 
said    By  G  id.  I've  done  It." 

"Well,  I'll  still  do  It  even  though  some  of 
my  countrymen  don't  like  the  Idea.  They 
say:  'What  the  hell's  going  on?  This  will 
lead  to  chaos.' 

"But  I  am  determined  on  an  orderly  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people." 

MARCH    MEETING    PLANNED 

The  National  Assembly  elected  last  De- 
cember was  to  have  met  March  3  to  start  to 
write  a  constitution  that  would  return  Pak- 
istan to  civilian  rule.  But  General  Yahya 
postponed  the  session  when  the  Pakistan 
People's  party,  the  dominant  political  group 
o(  West  Pakistan,  which  had  won  only  a 
minority  role  in  the  assembly,  said  It  would 
not  attend. 

A  series  of  protest  strikes  followed  In  East 
PHki5t;in.  whose  principal  party,  the  Awaml 
Leag'ae,  had  captured  a  commanding  ma- 
jority in  the  assembly  on  a  platform  of  re- 
gional autonomy. 

General  Yahya  was  asked  today  if  his  plan 
for  an  "orderly  transfer  of  power"  would  also 
apply  to  the  Awami  League,  which  led  the 
Bengali  separatist  movement  In  East  Pak- 
istan The  league  was  outlawed  In  the  early 
stages  of  t)ie  army  crackdown,  which  began 
on  March  25. 

The  President  replied  that  the  Awaml 
League,  as  a  political  party,  would  "remain 
forever  banned." 

SOME    MEMBERS    WELCOMED 

But  he  said  that  many  members  of  the 
Awaml  League  had  been  misled  by  the  sepa- 
ratist cause  and  were  welcome  to  assume 
their  functions  as  representatives  later. 

"Some  people  have  spoken  of  a  general 
amnesty  for  the  Awaml  League,"  the  Pres- 
ident said. 

"For  those  who  were  genuinely  misled,  all 
right,  but  for  those  who  committed  rebellion, 
murder,  looting,  raping  and  arson,  no,  I  shall 
deal  with  those  criminals." 

Tcxlay's  meeting  was  the  first  President 
Yahya  has  had  with  the  foreign  press  since 
the  military  action  began  In  East  Pakistan. 

He  spoke  particularly  bitterly  about  Sheik 
Muji  hurrah  man.  leader  of  the  Awaml  League, 
who  Is  now  believed  to  be  imprisoned  on 
charges  of  treason. 

"He  was  plotting  against  me."  the  Presi- 
dent said.  "He  even  tried  to  have  me  ar- 
rested, I  hear  he  confessed  that  himself." 

"What  did  he  have  to  lose,  for  God's  sake? 
I  offered  him  the  Prime  Ministry  on  a  silver 
platter  and  he  refused  it,  always  talking  at 
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separate  legislatures  for  Bast  and  West  Pak- 
istan and  so  forth." 

"I'll  be  damned  if  111  see  Pakistan  divided," 
the  President  added. 

Asked  about  the  fate  in  store  for  Sheik 
Mujlb,  the  President  replied:  "Why  is  that 
of  any  interest  to  you?  Sheik  MuJlb  is  a  citi- 
zen of  Pakistan  and  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  and  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
will  deal  with  him  as  it  sees  fit." 

WOULD    NOT    WHIP   TJP    FRENZY 

On  the  subject  of  Pakistan's  hostile  rela- 
tions with  India,  the  President  said  that  "In 
their  heart  of  hearts  the  [the  Indians)  don't 
want  war,"  and  added,  "I  could  whip  up  a 
frenzy  for  war  very  quickly  in  my  country 
but  I  refuse  to  do  so." 

President  Yahya  acknowledged  that  his 
nation  was  In  a  serious  economic  position. 
It  has  been  caused  in  part,  he  said,  by  the 
looting  of  600  million  rupees — about  $150.- 
mllUon  hundred — from  banks  in  East  Pakis- 
tan by  the  Awaml  League. 

"We  are  going  ahead  with  what  we  have 
but  it  is  not  enough,"  he  said,  "and  we  are 
accepting  foreign  assistance." 

"We  are  not  shouting  at  the  top  of  our 
voices,  'we're  dead  and  dying,  help  us,'  "  he 
said,  "and  I  am  not  going  to  let  a  single  man 
of  my  country  die  of  hunger." 

Touching  on  the  severe  strains  on  recent 
relations  between  Pakistan  and  the  'Onlted 
States.  President  Yahya  said  that  he  had 
recently  received  a  letter  from  President 
Nixon. 

"It  was  a  very  warm,  kind  personal  letter  in 
which  Mr.  Nixon  offered  to  do  anything  he 
could  to  help,"  he  said. 

Today's  meeting  at  the  presidential  man- 
sion was  held  primarily  for  the  10  corre- 
spondents who  are  being  permitted  to  enter 
East  Pakistan  tomorrow  for  a  four-day  visit. 
They  represent  United  Press  International, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Washington 
Post,  the  West  German  news  agency  D.P.A., 
Agence,  Prance-Presse,  Le  Monde,  Far  East- 
ern Economic  Review,  the  Kyodo  news  agency 
and  Asahl  Shimbun  and  Yomlurl  Shlmbun 
of  Tokyo. 


President  Yahya  Khan  Speaking  to  a  Gaorr 
OF  Foreign  Press  Correspondents  in 
Karachi,  May  24,  1971 

1.  Power  will  still  be  transferred  to  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Recent  happenings  in  East  Pakistan  had 
been  particularly  disappointing  for  him  be- 
cause  his  scheme  of  things  which  had  been 
going  along  fairly  well  had  received  a  big 
Jolt.  But  this  was  temporary.  He  had  not 
lost  the  main  aim.  which  has  been,  and  still 
is.  transfer  of  power  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  "We  have  struggled 
hard  to  hold  elections.  We  shall  not  allow 
these  elections  to  be  destroyed." 

2.  International  assistance  welcomed. 

He  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  world  com- 
munity to  help  restore  normal  life  In  East 
Pakistan.  He  welcomed  the  offer  and  grate- 
fully accepted  It.  "But  let  me  also  say  that  my 
Government  is  not  one  of  those  who  start 
shouting  at  top  of  their  voice  that  we  need 
this  and  that,  please  help  us.  So  far  we  have 
been  busy  assessing  what  help  we  want  from 
the  world  community.  We  have  now  com- 
pleted that  assessment  and  have  conveyed 
our  requirements  to  United  Nations." 

3.  No  starvation  will  be  allowed  in  East 
Pakistan. 

He  stressed  that  there  were  enough  stocks 
of  food  In  East  Pakistan  for  the  next  three 
months  but  the  difficulty  was  that  of  move- 
ment, because  of  destruction  of  bridges  and 
rail  routes.  "However.  I  will  not  allow  a 
single  person  In  my  nation  to  die  of  hunger." 

4.  Requests  to  all  bonaflde  refugees  to  re- 
turn to  their  country. 

He  maintained  that  every  genuine  Pakistani 
who  has  left  his  country  under  threats, 
duress   or   fright   shall   be   taken   back   into 


Pakistan.  "I  shall  make  sure  that  they  do 
come  back.  Had  it  been  purely  Pakistan's 
affair,  we  might  have  sorted  it  out  a  long 
time  ago.  But  I  regret  we  were  not  allowed  to 
do  so  by  forces  around  us  which  made  certain 
obviously  blatant  moves  to  interfere  in  our 
internal  affairs." 

5.  Amnesty  for  all  Innocent  persons. 

The  President  said  that  he  was  prepared 
to  grant  amnesty  to  those  who  were  genuinely 
misled  but  not  to  those  who  had  rebeUed 
against  the  country  and  had  committed  loot, 
murder  and  arson.  Every  country  in  the 
world  had  a  right  to  deal  with  its  criminals. 

6.  Possibility  of  war  with  India. 

When  a  correspondent  asked  that  after 
the  threat  from  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  was 
there  any  possibility  of  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan,  the  President  replied  "I  am 
not  threatening  her.  I  have  not  held  out  any 
threat.  Nobody  wants  war.  War  Is  not  an 
answer.  I  am  sure  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
does  not  want  war.  We  have  said  that  re- 
peatedly. We  have  repeatedly  told  the  world 
community  that  we  de  not  want  to  fight  a 
war  with  India.  We  have  been  telling  them 
war  Is  not  an  answer  as  it  does  not  solve 
anything." 

EXPANSION  OF  CAPITOL  POLICE 
FORCE  AND  OVERTIME  PAY 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
soon  is  to  consider  H.R.  449  providing  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
and  for  overtime  pay  for  these  outstand- 
ing public  servants. 

I  fully  support  the  intent  of  this  pro- 
posaJ. 

Early  in  May.  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress watched,  along  with  the  Nation,  as 
these  fine  men  withstood  all  of  the  in- 
sults and  diatribe  hurled  at  them  by  the 
so-called  demonstrators  who  came  here 
for  the  singular  purpose  of  halting  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Day  after  day,  the  men  of  the  Capitol 
Police  force  acted  far  above  the  call  of 
duty.  They  spent  endless  hours  on  duty 
and  other  endless  hours  on  call.  For  days 
on  end.  they  kept  the  buildings  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  area  open  to  legitimate 
visitors  yet  secure  from  the  masses  of 
unruly  dissidents  and  would-be  revolu- 
tionaries who,  were  it  not  for  the  Capitol 
Police,  would  have  made  business  in  this 
very  hall  impossible. 

During  those  trying  days,  it  became 
painfully  obvious  that  more  men  were 
needed  to  assist  our  Capitol  Police  and 
that  pronsion  should  be  made  to  com- 
p>ensate  these  ofiQcers  for  the  dedicated 
work  they  performed. 

H.R.  449  is  designed  to  accomplish  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  fills  a  void  where  a  void 
has  long  existed.  It  will  ailow  for  orderly 
expansion  of  the  force  itself  and  will  pro- 
\1de  for  payment  to  these  men  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform  the  rigors  of 
overtime  duty. 

It  is  a  measure  worthy  of  favorable 
congressional  action  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


DECEPTIVE  STRIP  MINE 
ADVERTISING 

<  Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLKR  of  West  Virgtaia.  Mr. 
Spesiker.  Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  has  furthered  the  investi- 
gation of  Bethlehem  Steel's  deceptive  ad- 
vertising concerning  its  strip  mine  rec- 
Icmiation  practices.  This  investigation 
was  inaugurated  by  Ernest  B.  Purgiir- 
son  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Since  the  West 
Virginia  Surface  Mining  and  Reclama- 
tion Association  is  planning  a  $180,000 
advertising  campaign  on  strip  mine  rec- 
lamation in  West  Virginia,  and  similar 
groups  may  be  planning  campaigns  in 
other  States,  the  following  report  may  be 
of  particular  interest  to  my  colleagues.  It 
was  printed  in  the  May  15,  1971.  issue  of 
Enviromnental  Action,  as  follows : 
Debunking  Madison  Avenite 

Bethlehem  Steel  Is  neither  the  nation's 
largest  steel  maker  nor  Its  largest  coal  miner, 
but  In  the  eyes  of  wAay  veteran  ad-watcbers 
the  giant  corporation  has  carved  out  a  niche 
for  Itself:  It  has  one  of  the  nation's  most 
arrogant  advertising  divisions.  In  fact,  the 
outrageousness  of  this  nationally-run  fuU- 
page  color  ad  brings  back  memories  of  the 
Infamous  Potlatch  "clean  water"  campaign 
of  last  year  (Environmental  Action,  August  1. 
1970). 

Fishpond  Lake  is  a  pathetic,  ugly  ashing 
hole.  Whatever  slight  beauty  shows  through 
does  so  In  spite  of  the  artrlp  miners'  efforts 
to  eradicate  It.  And,  whatever  "reclamation" 
has  been  done  is  merely  an  obscene  mockery 
of  what  Eastern  Kentucky  used  to  be  before 
It  was  turned  upside-down.  One  amazed  ob- 
server bitterly  commented,  "I  wonder  why 
they  didn't  Just  truck  In  some  plastic  grass 
and  shrubbery  and  get  It  over  with?"  One 
possible  answer  to  that  question  Ls  that  acid 
mine  drainage — sulfuric  acid — It  just  as  bctfd 
on  plastic  grass  as  It  Is  on  the  real  thing. 

Besides  luring  this  reporter  to  Letcher 
Ckjunty,  the  ad  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
others.  Bud  Olendenlng  of  Washington's 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 
was  so  astounded  by  the  difference  between 
Bethlehem's  claims  and  the  actual  sight  that 
he  told  Environmental  Action,  "It  completely 
reversed  my  opinions  about  the  corporate 
structure  In  America,  and  It  destroyed  my 
faith  In  big  business  as  a  whole."  And  Ernest 
B.  Purgurson.  columnist  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  was  Infuriated  enough  to  devote  a  whole 
column  to  the  lake. 

In  actual  fact.  Fishpond  Lake  Is  not  the 
beautiful  paradise  that  Bethlehem's  camera 
crew  makes  it  out  to  be.  Whereas  It  looks 
large,  serene  and  lush  In  the  ad.  It  Is  actually 
cramped  and  barely  covered  with  scrub 
brush.  The  trees  are  sickly  and  struggling. 
and  coal  dust  and  debris  is  everywhere.  In 
fact.  Fishpond  Lake  Is  exactly  what  one 
would  expect  from  a  crew  of  Industrial  de- 
signers who  had  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
spend — and  no  Intention  of  ever  returning  to 
the  scene  of  their  well-publicized  crime. 

Even  worse,  the  company  Implies  that  the 
lake  Is  clean  enough  to  support  fish,  and  that 
fishing  Is  excellent.  According  to  the  ad. 
Kentucklans  are  eternally  grateful  to  Beth- 
lehem for  sptarlng  them  the  ugliness  of  the 
former  "holler"  and  Installing  a  lake. 

To  a  man,  the  15  fishermen  to  whom  I 
spoke  said  fishing  was  "lousy."  although  most 
had  heard  that  it  was  a  good  place  to  fish. 
Even  George  MuUlns.  protagonist  of  the  ad- 
vertisement, admitted  over  the  telephone 
that  fishing  was  very  uneven  and  that  the 
lake  had  to  be  stocked  several  times  a  year. 
When  queried  further,  the  fishermen  of  Fish- 
pond Lake  generally  explained  that  they 
chose  the  spot  because  there  are  no  longer 
any  fish  In  the  poisoned  streams  of  Letcher 
County. 

Although,  It  Is  not  obvious  at  first,  this 
advertisement  attempts  to  km  two  birds  with 


one  lump  of  coal:  On  the  one  hand,  the  ad 
promotes  Bethlehem  as  the  company  that 
really  cares  about  the  environment;  at  the 
same  time,  it  tries  to  show  that  strip  mining 
is.  basically,  all  right — and.  for  God's  sake, 
not  to  worry  about  It.  Unfortunately,  the  ad 
bulldozes  Its  way  past  the  truth  on  both 
counts.  Not  only  Is  the  vast  majority  of  strip 
mined  land  unreclalmable,  but  Bethlehem's 
connections  with  the  "holler"  which  Is  now 
Fishpond  Lake  are  so  remote  as  to  make 
a  mockery  of  the  company's  publicity  effort. 
Not  only  was  the  area  not  reclaimed  by  the 
company,  but  It  was  not  even  stripped  by 
Bethlehem! 

The  original  stripping  In  the  Fishpond 
Lake  area  was  done  by  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  Industry, 
in  the  late  1940s  and  early  19508.  Consol 
"restored"  part  of  the  mined  land  by  push- 
ing some  of  the  dirt  around,  but  none  of  It 
was  reclaimed. 

In  1955  Bethlehem  bought  the  land  from 
Consol,  angered  along  the  bench  that  still 
remained,  filled  the  auger  holes  and  again 
failed  to  replant  or  reclaim  the  land.  Several 
years  later,  the  company,  along  with  a  neigh- 
boring Kentucky  landowner,  donated  about 
900  acres  to  the  Commonwealth.  Kentucky 
( via  the  Corps  of  Engineers )  was  shouldered 
with  the  burden  of  building  the  dam.  creat- 
ing the  lake  and  transforming  the  mine 
bench  into  a  road.  Bethlehem,  meanwhile, 
was  given  a  large  tax  write-off  for  the  dona- 
tion and— worst  of  all — sUll  holds  title  to 
all  Its  original  mineral  rights. 

The  truly  sad  part  of  the  Fishpond  Lake 
fraud  is  that  the  lake  Is  In  the  near-perfect 
sfKDt  for  good  reclamation.  It  was  mined  by 
the  small  machines  of  the  1940s  and  19508,  it 
Is  located  on  the  Inside  of  a  small  horseshoe- 
shaped  "holler"  rather  than  on  the  outside 
edge  of  a  hUlslde,  the  coal  seam  Is  a  relative- 
ly thin  one.  and  the  coal  of  Letcher  Ccmnty 
is  among  the  nation's  lowest  in  sulfur  con- 
tent. Yet,  the  lake  continues  to  be  too  acidic 
to  support  fish  properly,  the  surrounding 
areas  continue  to  erode  and  support  only  a 
minimum  of  natural  vegetation,  and  the  area 
— more  than  20  years  after  it  was  mined  and 
"reclaimed" — remains  ugly  and  unnaturally 
barren. 

In  other  words,  even  If  everything  the  ad- 
vertisement had  depicted  and  claimed  were 
absolutely  true,  It  would  not  have  proved 
the  case  for  strip  mining  In  general.  The  ad 
does  not  even  attempt  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  strip  mined  boulders  and  debris 
crashing  through  the  houses  of  people  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  live  below  a  mine. 
It  does  not  mention  that  there  is  so  little 
wildlife  that  hunting  Is  a  dead  sport.  It 
Ignores  the  vast  problem  of  slltatlon.  ThU  ad- 
vertisement, in  fact.  Is  a  testimonial  to  the 
very  cause  It  fights:  strip  mine  reclamation, 
even  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  is 
Impossible. 

Bethlehem  Steel  owns  40.000  acres  in  Pike. 
Knott  and  Letcher  Counties.  Aside  from  its 
underground  mining  operations,  the  com- 
pany Is  stripping  at  the  rate  of  800  new  acres 
per  year.  And  the  three  counties  have  enough 
coal  to  last  for  many  decades. 

Last  year,  when  criticism  of  stripping 
markedly  Increased.  Bethlehem  Issued  a 
statement  of  Its  policy,  part  of  which  said: 

"We  recognized  that  the  decision  to  begin 
surface  mining  In  Eastern  Kentucky  would 
not  be  well  received  In  some  quarters;  how- 
ever, our  Board  of  Directors  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  we  believe  their  deci- 
sion was  a  proper  one.  We  appreciate  the 
concern  for  conservation  and  envlrormiental 
quality  control  and  we  would  like  to  assure 
you  that  Bethlehem  also  has  a  sincere  Inter- 
est In  the  land  and  the  proper  utilization 
of  our  nation's  natural  resources." 

Despite  this,  the  destruction  continues  as 
mountains  are  shaved  away  for  their  con- 
tents, forests  denuded  and  streams  jjoUuted. 
Strippers  continue  to  stifle  the  Job  market 
by  squeezing  out  the  higher-employing  un- 


derground mines.  Bethlehem  continues  to 
produce  the  steel  which,  among  other  things, 
makes  strip  mining  shovels — like  "Big 
Muskle"  In  Ohio — large  enough  to  scoop  up 
three  buses  at  one  time. 

Meanwhile,  In  stark  contrast  to  the  public 
relations  efforts  of  this  advertisement. 
Bethlehem  makes  life  very  difficult  for  both 
the  people  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  state,  it  turns  out,  has  been 
wasting  a  good  deal  of  money  on  public 
work's  projects  which  are  being  destroyed  by 
the  stripping. 

Near  Fishpond,  for  Instance,  is  another 
dammed  lake  built  by  Kentucky.  Called  Fish- 
trap  Dam,  It  Is  a  flood  control-multipurpose 
project  whose  other  purposes — fishing  and 
swimming — are  no  longer  possible.  What  Is 
more  disturbing  to  the  authorities  Is  that  silt 
Is  filling  up  behind  Flshtrap  so  quickly  that 
It  will  be  rendered  useless  within  20  years. 
Slltatlon  Is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
strip  mined  lands.  Harry  Caudlll.  noted  Ken- 
tucky lawyer,  remarked  sadly.  "We  keep 
buUdlng  these  things  and  they're  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  coal  companies  as  fast  ai 
they're  built." 

In  Helller,  Kentucky  the  Pike  County  Citi- 
zens Association  (PCCA)  also  has  had  some 
bitter  experiences  with  Bethlehem.  The  citi- 
zens there  struggled  with  the  giant  corpora- 
tion for  over  a  year  In  an  effort  to  lease  16 
acres  of  economically  useless  land  for  a  town 
park.  (Helller,  Incidentally,  has  a  population 
of  102.)  After  the  battle.  Tom  Ramsey  of  the 
PCCA  said  bitterly.  "Bethlehem  Is  king  down 
here.  The  people  don't  count  for  anything." 

Like  many  of  America's  other  corporate 
g^lants.  Bethlehem  has  Invested  a  great  deal 
of  money  In  covering  up  something  that 
should  not  exist.  All  of  Bethlehem's  money 
cannot  return  the  area  around  Fishpond 
Lake  to  Its  former  simple,  naturad  beauty. 
Moreover — and  worse — all  of  Bethlehem's 
money  coiHd  not  even  make  Fishpond  Lake 
a  nice  place  to  visit. 


THE  CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
SHOULD  BE  FUNDED  FOR  CONTIN- 
UED CONSTRUCTION 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  some  very  Important 
reasons  why  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  should  be  promptly  completed. 

MY  CONSTITUENTS'  POINT  OF  VIEW:  THE  CANAL 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  STOPPED  ABSENT  REPEAL  07 
LAW    AND    PUBLIC    HEARINGS    OPEN    TO    ALL 

The  press  release  of  January  19,  1971, 
which  halted  the  canal's  construction  has 
caused  great  anguish  among  my  con- 
stituents who.  looking  forward  to  the 
benefits  of  the  canal,  have  taxed  them- 
selves to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  local  real  estate  taxes,  all  in 
support  of  the  federally  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal. 

They  know:  That  the  canal  was  au- 
thorized in  part  for  its  defense  values 
and  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said 
that  the  canal  will  provide  "an  additional 
and  shorter  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  gulf  coast  and  the  east  coast" 
that  would  "reduce  exposure  of  shipping 
to  submarine  attack";  that  the  project 
has  a  generous  cost-benefit  ratio,  eco- 
nomic justification,  and  will  have  a  job- 
producing  and  price-reducing  value  to 
aid  all  citizens;  and  that  ecologically  it 
has  been  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by 
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many  ecologists,  recreation  experts  and 
others  keenly  interested  in  ecology. 

They  strongly  feel,  imanimously  as 
far  as  I  can  find,  that  the  laws  which 
established  the  canal  should  not  be  set 
aside  except  by  duly  enEicted  repealing 
legislation  after  opportunity  for  all 
fwints  of  view  to  be  heard  in  open  public 
hearings. 

In  response  to  their  numerous  requests, 
I  seek  to  fulfill  my  responsibility  by 
finding  a  solution  and  providing  them 
ulth  an  answer  that  will,  if  possible,  be 
acceptable  to  everyone.  I  think  there  is 
such  a  solution:  Completion  of  the  canal 
along  the  alternate  route  prc^iosed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  while  emphasizing 
ecological  protections  and  environmental 
improvements  in  the  area. 

NO  EFFECT   FAVORABLE  TO   WILDLIFE  IS  ACHIEVE- 
ABLE  BY  HALTING  CANAL 

The  January  19  press  release  men- 
tioned as  the  reasons  for  halting  con- 
struction: preservation  of  wildlife  and 
protection  of  the  beauty  of  the  Oklawaha 
River.  Neither  is  obtainable  by  halting 
the  canal.  If  the  canal  is  abandoned  al- 
most all  of  its  acreage  will  revert  to  pri- 
vate ownership,  residential  and  commer- 
cial uses  once  already  underway;  so  no 
wildlife  would  be  protected  by  simply 
ending  the  canal.  In  fact,  wildlife  protec- 
tion would  be  hurt  by  such  halt  because 
the  canal  route  does,  for  its  narrow  strip, 
protect  some  wildlife.  National  forest 
lands  are  on  15  miles  of  the  130  miles  of 
Oklawaha  river  banks  but  much  of  this 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  never 
planned  for  use  by  the  canal.  I  have  used 
as  the  length  of  the  Oklawaha  River  the 
figure  of  65  miles  of  a  substantial  stream 
— 130  miles  of  banks — but  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  uses  a  larger  figure  of  150 
miles  of  the  waterway,  which  takes  It  to 
its  sources  ten  miles  further  south. 

OKLAWAHA  S  BEAUTY  CAN  BE  PRESERVED  100  PER- 
CENT THROUGH  BT-PASSING  THE   RIVER 

All  the  beauty  of  the  Oklawaha  River, 
as  it  now  is,  can  be  100  percent  preserved 
through  by-E>assing  this  river  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Its  wild 
beauty  would  not,  however,  be  preserved 
by  halting  the  canal.  On  the  contrary, 
such  halt  would  allow  full  residential  and 
commercial  exploitation  by  the  rever- 
sionary owners;  and  the  wild  beauty 
would  be  thus  destroyed,  not  preserved 
by  halting  the  canal.  Also,  either  the 
canal  or  another  facility  must  be  con- 
structed to  carry  ofif  the  waters  developed 
through  the  Four  Rivers  flood  control 
project,  or  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
Oklawaha  River  for  that  purpose. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  ECOLOGICAL  PLUS  IS  ACHIEVEABLE 
BY   COMPLETION   OF   THE   CANAL 

Admittedly  any  new  use  of  relatively 
undeveloped  land  surface  will  create  eco- 
logical changes.  This  is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  changes  will  necessarily  be 
detrimental.  For  instance,  in  Florida  the 
coming  to  the  same  general  area  of 
Florida  of  Disney  World  will  bring  much 
greater  ecological  changes  than  the  canal 
could  ever  bring  about;  but  very  few  peo- 
ple would  doubt  the  value  of  this  project. 

The  canal,  moreover,  brings  about 
some  ecological  pluses  by  insuring  that 
most  of  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
Oklawaha  Valley  will  remain  wild,  except 
for  such  places  as  are  set  aside  for  public 
recreation  by  the  government;  and  the 


canal  also  creates  lake -type  swimming, 
boating,  and  fishing  areas  not  heretofore 
available  for  public  enjoyment.  Three 
hundred  thousand  such  visitors  came  to 
these  new  Florida  canal-produced  recre- 
ation areas  in  the  past  year. 

With  easily  attainable  protection 
against  possible  negative  ecological 
effects  and  with  maximizing  the  bene- 
ficial ecological  effects  in  the  canal  area, 
the  end  result  will  be  a  resoimding  eco- 
logical plus;  and  a  really  outstanding  one 
if  Qovermnent  agencies  coordinate  their 
efforts  in  wildlife  preservation  in  the 
nearby  430,000  acres  of  Ocala  National 
Forest. 

POTENTIAL    ECOLOGY    THREATS    CAN    BE    ELIM- 
INTATED     ENTIRELT     WITHOUT    ADDED    COST 

In  1970,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
brought  out  a  report  on  the  canal  which 
was  universally,  as  far  as  I  know,  con- 
sidered to  be  a  report  favorable  to  the 
ecological  impact  of  the  canal.  It  was 
generally  so  construed  and  only  after 
the  January  19  news  release  was  doubt 
cast  on  this  by  a  release  Issued  February 
24,  1971,  stating  that  dissolved  contam- 
inants might  enter  the  canal  waters  by 
canal  traffic  and  that  if  they  foimd  their 
way  Into  the  aquifler  of  the  State  this 
might  have  an  adverse  quality  effect  on 
the  water  in  the  aquifer.  I  wrote  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  tisk  what  these  con- 
taminants might  be;  in  what  quantities; 
and  whether  or  not  they  could  be  pro- 
hibited; or  if  allowed  could  their  entry 
into  the  stream  be  protected  against.  By 
letter  dated  April  7  they  agreed  with  me 
that  the  existence  of  a  problem  of  con- 
tamination would  depend  on  actions 
taken  to  prevent  contamination  and  they 
went  on  to  say  that  they  did  not  have  any 
data  on  the  matter,  saying; 

Although  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  re- 
port "Oeohydrology  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  Area,  With  Special  Reference  to 
the  Ocala  Vicinity  (January  1970)  "  discusses 
the  movement  of  canal  water  Into  the  ground 
water  system,  we  have  made  no  studies  of 
probable  traffic  In  the  canal  and,  therefore, 
have  no  statistics  on  which  to  base  an  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  water  soluble  sub- 
stances likely  to  be  transported. 

They  suggested  that  I  contact  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  question.  I  did 
this  and  received  reassurances  that 
should  any  such  contaminants  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  canal,  proper  contain- 
erization,  other  protections,  and  operat- 
ing procedures  could  absolutely  prevent 
the  presence  of  any  such  contaminants 
in  the  waters  of  the  canal.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Edmisten,  director  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Studies  at  the  University  of 
West  Florida,  has  expressed  the  same 
opinion. 

For  any  who  might  suggest  that  oil 
from  propellers  of  tugs  or  barges  in  the 
canal  might  enter  the  aquifer,  they 
should  bear  in  mind  that  such  oil  would 
be  miniscule,  if  any.  Putting  the  matter 
in  perspective,  the  above  1970  Geological 
Survey  report  shows  that  the  drainage 
from  Ocala  Street  sewers  has  already,  for 
some  time,  poised  a  head  of  35  feet  of 
lubricating  oil  on  the  top  of  ths  water  in 
the  aquifer  in  the  area  of  the  canal. 
Nothing  even  remotely  approaching  this 
long-accepted  penetration  of  the  aqui- 
fer coiUd  ever  be  expected  from  canal 
usage.  No  oil  from  the  canal  need  enter 
the  aquifer  at  all.  Plans  for  the  canal  in- 


volve plugging  any  water  entrances  from 
the  canal  to  the  acquifer  if  any,  in  fact, 
occur. 

The  Florida  State  Geologist  Robert  O. 
Vernon  recently  commented  on  the  canal 
as  follows: 

It's  been  claimed  that  It  will  ruin  the 
aquifer;  and  that  simply  Isn't  true.  It  will 
not.  It  cannot. 

We  of  the  Division  of  Geology  for  the  State 
of  Florida  are  convinced  that  our  water  re- 
sources can  be  controlled  and  managed 
through  the  construction  of  the  barge  canal 
and  no  damage  will  result  to  these  resources. 

AN  EXCITING,  UNIQUE,  ECOLOGICAL  PLUS  COUXD 
BE  ADDED  IF  THE  OCALA  NATIONAL  FOREST  IS 
COORDINATED  WITH  THE  CANAL  DEVELOPMSNT 
IN    A    PROPER    MANNER 

There  are  430,000  wild  acres  in  the 
Ocala  National  Forest  in  close  proximity 
and  sometimes  touching  the  Oklawaha 
River. 

It  Is  known  today  that  some  animals 
that  are  endangered  and  in  dwindling 
numbers  have  to  be  protected  by  having 
very  large  wild  areas  made  available  to 
them.  A  Florida  panther — cougar — for 
instance,  requires  25  square  miles  and  a 
bear  requires  about  15  square  nules. 
There  are  6,000  deer  in  the  Ocala  Na- 
tional Forest,  scores  of  bears,  hundreds 
of  turkeys,  and  the  following  endangered 
species:  10  panthers,  50  sandhill  cranes, 
30  eagles,  200  to  500  alligators,  and  200  to 
300  ospreys. 

There  are  other  things  of  historic  and 
geological  interest  in  this  national  for- 
est. Mud  Lake  is  one  of  only  four  such 
lakes  in  the  world,  and  has  great  arche- 
ologlcal,  historical,  and  scientific  value. 
It  is  in  its  final  stages  before  turning  to 
oil  and  it  is  millions  of  years  old.  There 
are  32  known  prehistoric  Indian  middens 
in  the  area,  mostly  formed  at  least  3,000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Some  of 
the  earliest  pottery  in  the  United  States 
has  been  discovered  in  these  mounds. 
The  burial  place  of  King  Utina,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  the  European 
explorers  of  400  years  ago  has  been  iden- 
tified on  the  shores  of  Lake  Kerr.  Also 
included  is  the  site  of  the  Panton-Leslie 
Indian  Trading  Post  of  the  late  17O0's. 
Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  wrote  beauti- 
fully of  this  area  in  the  "Yearling." 
Frederick  Delius  wrote  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  music  about  this  area  when  he 
lived  nearby  on  the  St.  Johns  River. 

There  are  four  publicly  owned  springs 
in  the  Ocala  National  Forest:  Alexander 
Springs,  the  13th  largest  spring  in  the 
world;  Juniper  Springs;  Fern  Hammock 
Springs,  and  Pine  Springs,  which  has  re- 
cently been  discovered.  Also  there  is  an 
unusual  but  privately  owned  salt  spring 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  The  forest  land 
stretches  for  miles  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Johns  River  and  along  Lake  George, 
which  lake  is  70  square  miles  in  surface, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  Lake  George,  there  are 
three  other  large  lakes  in  the  forest — 
Lake  Dorr,  Lake  Bryant,  and  Lake  Kerr, 
and  there  are  over  600  lakes  of  lesser  size 
in  the  area.  There  are  within  or  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  these  lands  58,340  acres 
of  lake  surface. 

These  points  of  interest  form  the  basis 
for  what  could  become  a  magnificent  eco- 
logical preservation  in  conjunction  with 
the  canal  development  on  its  northerly 
ridge.  Given  the  rapid  development  in  the 
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area  which  is  already  destroying  the 
Ocala  National  Forest,  this  coordination 
of  development  and  preservation  could 
provide  the  last  hope  for  significant  wild- 
life preservation  in  this  unique,  sub- 
tropical part  of  our  country. 

The  solution  suggested  would  be  a 
clear-cut  manifestation  of  man's  ability 
to  preserve  and  utilize  the  environment 
not  only  for  wildlife  and  natural  beauty, 
but  also  for  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Such  a  solution  could  illustrate  a  perfect 
pattern  for  our  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  references  here 
which  sustain  the  contentions  I  have 
made  on  the  defense,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  the  canal:  also  on 
the  constitutional  questions  involved  in 
any  administrative  discussion  to  termi- 
nate the  canal: 

aWEHENCES 

1.  Defense  Values:  Public  Law  675  (H.R. 
6999).  77th  Cksngress.  2nd  Session.  July  23. 
1942,  authorizing  the  Canal  lor  national 
defense 

Letter  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  President  Truman,  May  29.  1951.  outlin- 
ing support  by  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Letter  from  Congressman  Carl  Vinson, 
Chairman.  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, to  Congressman  Clarence  Cannon.  Chair- 
man. HoiLse  Appropriations  Committee.  May 
11.  1962,  Canal  should  be  constructed  for 
defense. 

Importance  of  the  U.S.  Inland  Waterway 
Systern  to  Country's  National  Security.  Rich- 
ard B.  RhDdes.  Colonel.  U.S.A..  Industrial 
C:)llege  of  the  Armed  Forces.  March  31,  1966, 
e.xcerpt  on  need  of  barge  trafBc  for  national 
defense. 

2.  Ek:onomic  Justification:  Poten:ial  Traf- 
fic and  Transportation  Cost  Saving  of  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.. 
repKsri  for  Corps  of  Engineers,  March,  1963 
for  economic  Justification. 

Chief  of  Engineers  Evaluation  of  Economic 
Benefits  of  Canal,  June,  1962. 

President  Kennedy's  request  for  Initial 
construction  funding  for  economic  and  de- 
fense reasons  i  House  Document  Number  128. 
88:h  Congress.  1st  Session,  June  24.  1963). 

Corps  of  Engineers  testimony  on  economic 
Justification  (Hearings  before  House  Public 
Worlcs  Subcommittee.  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  March  10,  1970). 

Canal  Has  Already  Stimulated  Economy, 
article  Jacksonville  Seafarer,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  .\pril.  1971. 

Food  Prices  Lower  With  Canal.  Statement 
by  Florida  Commissioner  of  .\griculture, 
Dovle  Conner.  Jacksonville  Seafarer,  April, 
1971 

Future  Benefits  of  Canal  Unlimited,  article 
Jacksonville  Seafarer.  April.  1971. 

3.  Environmental  Gains:  House  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee  Report 
for  envirotunent  and  economy  (House  Report 
Number  91-1219,  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
June  18.  19701. 

Barge  Canal  Harmless  to  Underground 
Water,  article  from  Miami  News,  Miami, 
Florida,  November  6,   1970. 

Lrtter  from  Dr.  Joe  A.  Edmisten.  Director, 
Office  of  Environmental  Studies,  University 
of  West  Florida.  Pensacola,  to  Congressman 
Charles  E  Bennett.  April  28.  1971.  on  control 
of  contamina.;t3  in  Canal. 

Letter  from  Col.  A.  S.  Fullerton.  Jackson- 
ville Di.strict  Engineer,  to  Congressman 
Charles  E  Bennett.  April  29,  1971,  on  rigid 
Canal  inspection. 

The  An.<:uers  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Summary  of  Environmental 
Con'-iderations  Involved  in  the  Recommenda- 
tion for  Termination  of  Construction  of  the 
Crois-Florida  Barge  Canal,  a  paper  presented 
by  US.  Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett  of 
Florida.  May  5.  1971. 


4.  Constitutionality  of  Halt  Order:  Cham- 
ber Pledges  Fight  for  Canal,  article  from 
Jacksonville  Journal,  Jacksonville.  Florida, 
January  23.  1971. 

End  Canal  Dispute,  editorial  from  Jack- 
sonville Journal.  January  25,  1971. 

Canal  Halt  Could  Cause  Legal  Snarl,  arti- 
cle from  Florida  Times-Union  and  Jackson- 
ville  Journal.   January   31.    1971. 

Probe  Canal  Halt,  Bennett  to  be  Asked, 
article  from  Flor.da  Times-Union,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1971. 

Foul  Play  m  Canal  Death?  editorial  from 
Tampa  Tribune,  Tampa,  Florida,  February 
28.  1971. 

Action  to  Halt  Florida  Canal  Unconstitu- 
tional. Congressman  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
speech  before  Jacksonville  Bar  Association, 
April  15,  1971. 

Adams  Says  Nixon  Broke  Faith  With  Pred- 
ecessors, article  from  Jacksonville  Joxirnal, 
May  1,  1971. 


JAMES  W.  STANCIL.  CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD  OF  VETERANS'  APPEALS 
RETIRES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
31  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals,  the  Honorable  James  W. 
Stancil,  will  retire  after  having  served 
the  Federal  Government  for  more  than 
36  years.  In  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
veterans  of  the  22d  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  have  become  well  acquainted 
with  this  distinguished  public  servant. 

His  quiet,  unassuming  demeanor  cou- 
pled with  his  calm,  reasoned  approach  to 
the  problem.^  of  the  moment  have  earned 
for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
official  Washington  and  its  environs. 

I  must  say  in  ail  candor  that  we  have 
not  always  agreed.  In  fact,  we  have 
probably  disagreed  more  often  than  we 
have  agreed  about  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  Despite  the 
aura  of  argument  that  has  surrounded 
car  encounters,  Jim  Stancil  has  always 
been  a  gentleman,  and  an  extrem.ely 
effective  advocate  of  his  agency's  posi- 
ticoi. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  sponsored 
legislation  to  authorize  judicial  review 
of  Veterans'  Ad.ministration  decisions. 
Jim  Stancil  has  consistently  opposed 
judical  review.  Judicial  review  has  not 
yet  become  law.  So,  Jim  Stancil  retires 
from  1 1?  battleground  undefeated. 

As  the  result  of  our  friendly  adversary 
relationship,  however,  the  quality  of  the 
drcisions  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
prals  ha?  improved  and  the  Nation's 
veterans  have  profited. 

I  for  o-ie  will  miss  this  ardent  disciple 
of  vet^i.ins  law  when  he  leaves  the 
\Va  hington  scene. 

Jim  Stancil  is  self-made.  He  left  his 
home  in  Clayton,  N.C..  v.hen  he  v.as  15 
years  of  age  and  located  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  He  worked  as  a  telegraph 
messenger  to  support  himself  and  con- 
tinue his  education.  He  took  a  similar  po- 
sition with  the  naval  powder  factory  in 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  and  thus  his  Govern- 
ment career  was  launched.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Social  Security  in  Januirj- 
1937.  While  working  in  various  clerical 
and  administrative  positions,  he  con- 
tinued his  education.  He  received  his  law 
aegree  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 


the  District  of  Columbia  in  1941.  The 
Navy  called  him  to  active  duty  in  1942, 
He  served  honorably  in  the  South  Pacific 
area.  Upon  release  from  active  duty  in 
1946,  he  came  to  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  as  a  junior  legal  consultant.  He 
quickly  made  his  presence  felt  as  he 
moved  from  one  responsible  position  to 
another.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  in  1952.  made  Vice  Chairman 
in  1956  and  Chairman  in  July  1957. 
While  holding  down  the  top  job,  he  stili 
found  time  to  pursue  his  education  and 
was  awarded  a  master  of  science  degree 
in  public  administration  in  1965. 

During  Chairman  Stancil's  tenure 
many  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  appellate  procedures,  all  pointing  to- 
ward more  professionalism  and  assur- 
ing the  appellants  due  process  under  the 
law.  He  is  known  among  his  associates 
as  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  those  he 
serves  and  as  a  man  who  decides  ap- 
peals with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  head. 

His  excellent  administration  of  the  ap- 
pellate program  has  not  been  unrecog- 
nized. He  has  received  the  two  highest 
awards  the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
confer,  the  Meritorious  Service  Award 
and  the  Exceptional  Service  Award.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  cited  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  AMVETS,  the  Depart- 
ment Service  Officers  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  B'nai  B'rith. 

The  high  regard  in  which  Chairman 
Stancil  is  held  by  his  contemporaries  is 
shared  by  President  Nixon,  VA  Admin- 
istrator Don  Johnson  as  well  as  former 
VA  Administrators  Harvey  Higley  and 
Sumner  Whittier.  Their  feelings  for  Jim 
are  expressed  in  the  communications 
tliat  follow. 

And  now  as  his  long  and  illustrious 
career  comes  to  a  close,  we  wish  this 
dedicated  public  servant  and  his  wife, 
Pauline,  many  years  of  happy  and 
healthy  retirement. 

The  letters  follow: 

The  WHn-E  House, 
Washington,  May  7. 1971. 
Mr.  J.^MEs  W.  Stancil, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stancil:  The  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  has  told  me  of  your  decision 
to  retire  from  the  Federal  Service. 

For  more  than  thlrty-slx  years  you  have 
worked  faithfully  well  In  the  cause  of  good 
government.  In  particular,  your  profound 
dedication  to  the  goals  of  fairness  and  Justice 
has  done  much  to  raise  the  stature  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals. As  Chairman,  you  have  provided  un- 
usually able  leadership  to  the  Board  during 
these  past  fourteen  years,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  legacy  you  have  prepared  will  benefit 
America's  veterans  for  years  to  come. 

You  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  I  want  to  take  thla 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  thanks 
as  well  as  my  best  wishes  for  the  years  ahead 
to  Mrs  St.Tncii  and  to  you 
Sincerely, 

Richakd  Nixon. 


Natio.v.al  CrriZENS  CoMMrrrEE 

for  Revenve  Sharing. 
Washington.  D.C.,   May  11,  1971. 
Mr  James  Stancil, 

Chairman.  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  Vet- 
erans'    Administration     Central     Office, 
Washington,  DC. 
De.\r  Jim:    Warmest   best   on   your  retire- 
ment! I'm  sure  it  will  be  lively. 


May  27,  1971 
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But  most  Importantly,  I  want  to  say  thank 
you  to  you  for  literally  thousands  of  people 
whcse  cause  you  served.  Calmly,  Judicially, 
you  m.ide  decisions  affecting  Individuals  and 
their  lives.  With  tranquility  you  adminis- 
tratively ran  and  presided  over  the  whole 
tide  of  request  and  appeals  that  flood  to 
Washington  and  to  the  VA  from  all  across 
America.  In  all  of  that  time,  the  veteran  has 
been  well  served  and  the  agency  too.  It  is 
no  small  t&sk  to  see  that  appropriate  deci- 
sions are  made,  that  people  for  all  their  deep 
cor.cerns  and  frequent  emotions  are  made 
relatively  happy.  Your  accomplishments  have 
been  towering. 

So  as  one  of  j'our  former  bosses  who  ad- 
mired you  always — your  Integrity,  your  in- 
dustry, your  Judicial  temperament,  my  very 
best. 

M'st  sincerely, 

SvMNER  G  WHrrriER, 

Exec^itive  Director. 


Marinette,  Wis.,  May  12. 1971. 
Mr.  Jx.MES  W.  Stancil, 

Board    of    Veterans'    Appeals.    Veterans'    Ad- 
ministration,   Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Jim:  Tempus  fugit!  Sure  does!  It 
doesn't  seem  possible  that  you  are  about 
to  retire  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  working  with 
you  and  Larry  and  the  members  of  your  very 
important  Board,  as  well  as  the  'housand's 
of  other  VA.  personnel,  all  doing  efficient  and 
effective  work   for  veterans. 

Looking  back.  I  take  pardonable  and  un- 
derstandable satisfaction  in  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  your  Board 
appointme-.ts   to   the   President. 

It  will  always  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to 
you  to  look  back  on  your  years  of  service  and 
know  that  you  have  dally  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  help  and  assistance  to  deserving 
veterars.  To  me  this  Is  the  acme  of  a  reward- 
ing occupation. 

And  hearty  congratulations  to  your  succes- 
sor. I  know  that  he  will  carry  on  the  tradition 
of  genuine  success  so  ably  maintained  by  you 
and  your  grand  predecessor.  Bob  Jarnagin. 

Alice  and  I  wish  for  Pauline  and  you  a 
ver>-  happy,  interesting  and  enjoyable  retire- 
ment. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Harvey  'V.    Higlet. 


■Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  May  28, 1971. 

Dear  Jim  :  John  Masefleld  once  wrote,  "Love 
is  a  flame  to  set  the  will  on  fire." 

Your  life-style  is  a  llle  of  achievement,  a 
love  of  service,  and  the  people  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  and  the  veterans  of 
America  will  miss  your  sure  hand,  steady 
Judgment,  and  sensitive  conscience  at  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

Jim,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  leave  because 
you  have  been  able  to  fashion  accomplish- 
ments and  success  far  In  excess  of  that  ex- 
pected cf  one  man. 

As  you  reflect  on  your  36  years  of  public 
service,  you  will  have  the  enduring  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  your  dally  work  has 
meant  so  much  in  erecting  our  sturdy  and 
compassionate  system  of  benefits  and  pro- 
grams for  the  Nation's  veterans  and  their 
families. 

I  might  mention  that  If  you  ever  get  the 
urge  to  handle  a  rating  schedule  again,  from 
Stuart,  you  will  only  be  190.2  miles  from  the 
ten  rating  boards  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Re- 
gional Office. 

You  have  been  a  good  friend,  and  so.  my 
friend,  may  I  tell  you  that  my  very  best 
wishes  for  the  years  ahead  go  with  you  and 
Mrs.  Stancil  to  your  retirement  home  In 
Stuart,  Florida. 

Most  sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 


THE   DESIGNATION  OF  "MEDICAL 
LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION  DAY" 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate 
June  1,  1971,  as  "Medical  Library  Asso- 
ciation Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 
I  merely  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  EDWAREXS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday,  and 
is  a  short  resolution  that  is  a  tribute  to 
the  importance  and  to  the  dedicated  work 
performed  by  the  medical  librarians 
throughout  our  country. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and  I  sup- 
port the  resolution,  and  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.J.  Res.  103 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  ,is  a  tribute 
to  the  important  and  dedicated  work  per- 
formed by  the  medical  librarians,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designaUng  the  day  June  1, 
1971.  as  "Medical  Library  Association  Day" 
to  coincide  with   their  annual   convention. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O.  MILLS 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
monetary  value  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Congress  here  has  risen. 
Formerly  the  value  was  "one  Mn.Ls." 
Today  there  is  another  "Mills"  who  has 
been  added  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, so  you  can  see  the  value  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  gone  up. 

I  realize  that  one  mill  does  not  mean 
too  much  from  a  monetary  standpoint, 
but  I  think  on  the  Republican  side  it  is 
&  great  gain  for  those  over  there  for 
having  elected  Mr.  William  O.  Mills  to 
the  Congress  here. 

I  am  not  sure — and  I  think  things  will 
have  to  be  straightened  out — as  to  which 
of  the  "Mills"  Is  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency, whether  it  is  Wilbur  Mills  on  the 
Democratic  side,  or  William  O.  Mills  on 


the  Republican  side.  So  I  think  he  will 
have  to  be  careful  with  any  remarks  or 
statements  he  may  make  relative  to  the 
Presidency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


PEACE  INITIATTVE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST— USE  OF  COUNTERPART 
FUNDS  TO  REOPEN  THE  SUEZ 
CANAL 

( Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  House  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  which  I  hope  will  draw 
wide  favorable  response  from  all  nations 
anxious  to  see  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  measure — intended  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act — is 
being  cosponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  and  myself. 
It  is  designed  to  cool  down  the  Middle 
East  crisis  and  hopefully  serve  as  a  first 
step  toward  a  Middle  East  peace  settle- 
ment. It  is  a  bipartisan  congressional 
initiative  which  springs  from  the  heart 
of  the  American  people — and  we  pray 
that  it  will  be  received  as  such. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  major  objec- 
tives of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  recent 
visit  to  that  troubled  area  was  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  reopening  the 
Suez  Canal.  Virtually  all  of  the  experts 
agree  the  canal  reopening  could  be  the 
most  effective  first  step  to  create  a  new 
atmosphere  in  which  real  progress  for 
peace  could  be  made. 

At  present  the  United  States  owns 
more  than  $262  million  in  counterpart 
Egyptian  pounds  which  are  idle  and  sub- 
ject to  exchange  rate  losses,  devaluations 
and  inflation.  It  would  be  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  if  some  of  this  U.S. -owned  ex- 
cess currency  was  put  to  a  constructive 
purpose  which  cannot  help  but  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  course  of  world 
history. 

Our  amendment  would  authorize  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  make  available  up  to  $55 
million  in  Egyptian  pounds  for  economic 
assistance  in  reopening  the  Suez  Canal 
to  the  ships  of  all  nations  on  an  equitable 
basis.  It  also  would  authorize  other  as- 
sistance activities  designed  to  help  imple- 
ment a  Middle  East  peace  settlement. 

Virtually  every  nation  of  the  world 
would  benefit  from  the  reopening  of  the 
canal  in  greater  trade  and  development. 
It  is  estimated  the  world  economic  loss 
is  now  running  about  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  from  the  canal  being  closed 
These  savings  on  shipping  surcharges 
should  also  result  In  higher  UJS.  exports 
which  will  benefit  our  own  industries  and 
workers. 

You  will  note  that  our  biU — as  a  condi- 
tion of  utilizing  U.S. -owned  excess  Egyp- 
tian pounds — requires  that  the  canal  be 
made  accessible  to  ships  of  all  nations 
including  Israel — on  an  equitable  basis. 
So  it  should  be  with  all  international 
waterways. 

The  House  may  also  be  Interested  to 
know  that  no  U.S.  dollars  would  be  used 
In  helping  to  reopen  the  canal.  The 
money  would  come  from  accounts  where 
the  United  States  currently  has  no  main- 
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teoance  of  vtilue  giiaranties.  Of  course, 
these  are  the  accounts  where  we  most 
often  lose  the  value  of  our  original  In- 
vestments— the  income  from  the  sale  of 
Public  Law  480  food  commodities  and  re- 
payment of  other  loans  and  credits. 
Since  1954.  the  United  States  has  lost 
more  th£in  $2.2  billion  worldwide  in  ex- 
change rate  adjustments,  devaluations, 
and  inflation.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  losses  have  totaled 
more  than  $200  million.  This  figure  Is  al- 
most four  times  the  amount  provided  in 
our  legislation  which  could  accomplish 
something  really  constructive  and  last- 
ing. 

There  is  also  ample  precedent  in  using 
excess  currencies  for  projects  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  United  States  has  done 
the  same  for  Israel  to  help  construct  de- 
salinization  plants,  schools  and  hospitals. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  supported 
those  programs  also. 

The  reopening  of  the  canal — with  the 
proper  priority  and  push — could  be  ac- 
complished within  4  to  6  months.  Despite 
the  advent  of  supertankers,  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  world's  ships  could  use 
the  canal  if  it  were  to  reopen.  This  ac- 
tion would  be  a  boon  to  the  entire  world 
smd  would  reflect  great  credit  upon  oiir 
country. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

To  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  the  President  to  expend  cer- 
tain foreign  currencies  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  United  States  financial  as- 
sistance In  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  8775 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  II 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
1961,  relating  to  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  220A.  Sttez  Canal. — The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  United  States  finan- 
cial assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  for  assisting  the  re- 
ot>enlng  of  the  Suez  Canal  after  agreement 
on  the  reopening  by  the  psu-tles  Involved  for 
the  ships  of  all  nations  on  an  equitable  basis 
Including  Israel  either  Immediately  or  In  the 
context  of  a  final  peace  settlement,  and  for 
other  assistance  activities  designed  to  help 
Implement  such  a  Middle  East  peace  treaty. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  accounts  not  Insuring  maintenance  of 
value,  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000  in  Egyptian 
pounds.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 


REOPEN  SUEZ  CANAL? 


(Mr.  BROOMFTELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  real  progress  made  in 
the  conduct  of  negotiations  to  reopen  the 
Suez  Canal.  To  my  mind,  such  an  action 
is  an  important  first  step  on  the  road  to- 
ward an  eventual  settlement  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict:  one  which  offers  both 
sides  ample  reason  to  stop  the  shooting 


and  get  on  with  some  serious  bargaining. 

That  is  why  I  applauded  Secretary 
Rogers'  important  efforts  of  3  weeks  ago, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  joining  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Moorhead)  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion that  would  authorize  the  use  of  $55 
million  in  U.S. -owned  foreign  currency 
to  help  reopen  the  Canal,  once  an  agree- 
ment to  do  so  has  been  reached  by  Egypt 
and  Israel.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the 
Congress  should  be  on  record  in  support 
of  an  agreement  of  this  type,  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  seek  additionaJ  cospon- 
sors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  iden- 
tical bills  to  be  introduced  next  week. 

I  believe  certain  points  of  oiu-  legisla- 
tion bear  particular  attention: 

First.  Since  the  whole  point  of  the 
proposal  is  to  give  the  parties  some  in- 
centive for  a  settlement,  no  funds  will  be 
released  until  an  agreement  between 
them  has  been  reached. 

Second.  As  a  condition  of  utilizing 
these  funds,  the  bUl  requires  that  the 
Canal  be  made  accessible  to  ships  of  all 
nations — including  Israel — on  an  equi- 
table basis. 

Third.  No  U.S.  dollars  are  being  used 
here.  All  of  the  $55  million  will  be  U.S. 
owned  Egyptian  pounds  from  accounts 
we  have  built  up  over  the  years  and  for 
which  we  have  no  maintenance  of  value 
guaranties.  These  are  accounts  where  we 
most  often  lose  the  value  of  our  original 
investments — the  income  from  sale  of 
Public  Law  480  food  commodities  and  re- 
payment of  other  loans  and  credits.  Since 
1954,  the  United  States  has  lost  more 
than  $2.2  billion  worldwide  in  exchange 
rate  adjustments,  devaluations,  and  in- 
flation. In  the  case  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  losses  have  totalled  more 
than  $200  million.  So  the  figure  we  sug- 
gest in  this  bill  is  but  a  fourth  of  the 
money  we  have  already  lost  in  Egypt. 

I  would  note  further  than  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  using  excess  cur- 
rencies on  projects  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  have  already  done  so  in  helping  Israel 
to  construct  desalinization  plants,  schools 
and  hospitals. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Spesiker,  that  it 
is  not  my  purpose  here  to  put  pressure  of 
any  kind  on  either  side  of  these  negotia- 
tions. I  have  long  held  that  a  lasting  set- 
tlement of  the  Mideast  dispute  must  be 
reached  freely  by  both  parties  without 
even  a  trace  of  external  infiuence.  A  co- 
erced agreement  is  not  going  to  resolve 
anything. 

The  reopening  of  the  Canal  can  be  ac- 
complished within  4  to  6  months  for  use 
by  nearly  90  percent  of  the  world's  ships. 
With  this  legislation,  Mr.  Moorhead  and 
myself  are  merely  trying  to  make  this 
reopening  process  a  little  less  painful 
and,  thereby,  speed  a  development  which 
wUl  surely  be  welcomed  around  the 
world:  welcomed  not  only  by  those  com- 
mercial interests  so  long  denied  access  to 
Suez,  but  by  all  men  who  hope  for  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Mideast.  No  action  would 
better  advance  the  prospects  for  a  settle- 
ment in  this  crucial  area  of  the  world. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O.  MILLS 

'Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute Bind  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aU 
pleased  to  have  Bill  Mills  come  with 
us  today.  Our  new  colleague  brings  with 
him  a  well-established  background  in  the 
affairs  of  the  First  District  of  Maryland, 
having  worked  closely  with  the  people 
of  the  bay  country  and  the  representa- 
tives of  State  and  county  governments 
for  the  past  8  years.  The  area  which  he 
represents  in  Maryland  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  has  long  been  known  as  the 
land  of  pleasant  living.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  great  and  good  work  of  his 
predecessor,  Rogers  Morton. 

I  think  we  can  be  assured  that  the  land 
of  pleasant  living  is  going  to  become 
even  more  pleasant  as  Bill  Mills  con- 
tinues in  Rogers  Morton's  footsteps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  great  to  have  Bill 
Mills  in  our  delegation. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O.  MILLS 

I  Mr.  HOG  AN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
joy  of  my  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
GuDE)  over  the  election  of  my  good 
friend,  Bill  Mills,  as  Congressman  from 
the  First  District  of  Maryland. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  comes 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  better 
trained  for  the  job  that  the  man  whom 
the  voters  in  the  First  District  of  Mary- 
land had  the  wisdom  to  elect — Bill 
Mills.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  administrative  assistant  to  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, who  is  now  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  from  our  dealings  with  him 
over  that  period  of  time,  we  know  of  Bill 
Mills'  tremendous  abihty  and  devotion  to 
his  job.  He  comes  to  this  job  probably 
better  trained  than  any  of  us  came  here 
because  from  his  long  experience  in  the 
legislative  branch.  Bill  Mills  knows 
what  it  is  all  about. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome  him 
enthusiastically  and  look  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  him  for  many 
years  to  come. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O.  MILLS 

(Mr.  SARBANES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Maryland,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, in  welcoming  William  O. 
Mills  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  problems  that  affect  our  State  and 
the  Nation. 

We  know  of  his  long  experience  with 
the  workings  of  the  Congress  and  we 
know  he  will  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  work  of  this  House  and  to  the 
strength  of  our  delegation.  We  welcome 
him  here  to  the  Congress,  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory,  and  look  forward  to 
the  association  that  hes  ahead  of  us. 
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TENNESSEE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OPPOSES  BIG  BUS  BILL 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  Repre- 
sentative Victor  H.  Ashe,  who  represents 
the  Third  District  in  the  Tennessee 
House  of  Representatives.  Enclosed  in 
the  letter  was  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Tennessee  General  Assem- 
bly indicating  their  opposition  to  the  big 
bus  bill.  The  resolution  calls  for  further 
study  of  the  problems  involved,  before 
Congress  acts  on  the  bill. 

This  is  an  endorsement  of  a  resolution 
I  have  had  before  the  House  for  several 
sessions  now,  and  I  hope  the  action  of  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  will  quicken 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
further  studies  that  my  resolution  calls 
for. 

I  am  confident  that  this  resolution  is 
just  the  first  indication  of  the  strong 
giassroots  opposition  to  any  change  in 
the  permissible  size  of  the  vehicles  on  our 
highways. 

I  am  inserting  the  resolution  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


THE    1971    SECOND   SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

I  Mr.  THONE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20, 
1971,  the  House  of  Representatives  met 
to  consider  and  vote  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  8190,  the  1971  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bUl. 

The  total  amount  of  money  requested 
in  this  bill  was  just  under  $7  billion  to 
continue  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1971,  which 
ends  on  June  30. 

The  most  controversial  matter  that 
the  House  took  up  in  this  bill  was  the 
SST.  The  House  originally  voted  to  use 
the  fimds  in  the  bill — $85  million — to 
revive  the  SST  project,  rather  than  as 
termination  funds  as  the  money  was  first 
intended.  The  Senate  rejected  the  re- 
vival of  the  project,  but  increased  the 
termination  appropriation  to  $155.8  mil- 
lion. The  House  rejected  this  amoimt  of 
money,  and  agreed  to  an  appropriation 
of  $97.3  milUon  for  the  termination  of 
the  SST.  The  $12.3  milUon  appropria- 
tion, over  and  above  the  original  cost 
the  House  agreed  to,  was  merely  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  spending  the 
other  $85  million. 

My  "no"  vote  on  this  conference  report 
was  a  vote  against  using  $12.3  million 
of  the  taxpayers  money  to  spend  $85 
million  of  the  taxpayers  money  when,  in 
fact,  the  Federal  Government  has  more 
than  enough  employees  to  handle  this 
termination  without  spending  one  ad- 
ditional cent  on  administrative  costs. 
The  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  administered  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment's involvement  in  the  SST  program, 
during  fiscal  year  1971,  employed  106.517 
people,  and  had  a  total  budget  of  $11,- 
239,200,000. 

There  was  a  great  deal  in  this  bill 
that  had  merit  and  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, including  $100  million  for  cancer 
research.  However,  the  House,  time  and 
again,  is  forced  to  vote  for  wasteful,  un- 
necessary and  frequently  hidden  appro- 
priations in  order  to  save  legislation  that 
is  worthwhile.  This  waste  must  be  chal- 
lenged. The  President  has  requested,  and 
the  American  people  have  supported, 
substantial  funding  in  the  area  of  cancer 
research.  There  are  many  bills  pend- 
ing in  Congress  to  provide  that  fund- 
ing— including  one  of  my  own — and 
further  action  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
my  opinion.  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  to  waste  the  tax- 
payers money  on  unnecessarily  increas- 
ing the  bureaucracy.  In  fact,  that  $12.3 
mUUon  should  have  been  added  to  the 
cancer  research  money,  and  not  the  SST 
bailout. 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION 
FOR  PURCHASERS  OP  ANTIPOL- 
LUTION CONTROL  DEVICES  FOR 
USED  CARS 

(Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today,  along  with  19  col- 
leagues, a  bill  which  will  provide  for  a 
Federal  income  tax  deduction  for  those 
who  purchase  qualified  antipoUution 
control  devices  for  their  used  cars.  I  am 
convinced  this  bill  wUI  be  of  great  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  lessening  the  causes 
of  environmental  pollution. 

Specifically,  the  bill  will  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  an  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  to  deduct  from  his  gross 
income  the  purchase  price  and  installa- 
tion charge  for  an  antipollution  device 
for  his  used  car.  It  also  provides  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  determine  the 
types  of  smtipollution  devices  which 
meet  set  standards  in  controlling  pollu- 
tion, and  are  therefore  eligible  to  receive 
the  tax  deduction. 

I  believe  this  legislation  wUl  have  wide 
appeal  among  Americans  and,  more  im- 
portantly, will  provide  an  Incentive  for 
individual  citizens  to  do  something  about 
pollution.  Automobile  pollution  Is  one  of 
the  major  threats  to  the  quality  of  our 
environment  and  to  the  health  of  our 
citizens.  Over  90  million  cars  are  now 
emitting  pollutants  into  the  air  and  the 
automobile  engine  is  responsible  for 
three-fourths  of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
half  the  hydrocarbons,  and  almost  half 
the  nitrogen  oxide  pumped  into  the  air 
each  day. 

While  under  the  law  today  those  cars 
produced  since  1968  possess  devices  to 
lower  their  emissions,  there  are  60  mil- 
lion used  cars  which  have  no  such  pro- 
tection. It,  therefore,  remains  for  us  to 
encourage  citizens  to  purchtise  and  in- 
stall  on   their  pre-1968   cars   pollution 


control  devices  which  have  been  tested 
and  proved  effective.  Under  this  bill,  the 
EPA  will  be  given  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  perform  tests  and  pro- 
mulgate standards.  With  the  assurance 
of  a  tax  deduction  for  the  antipollution 
control  device,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
can  stimulate  many  Americans  to  equip 
their  cars  with  these  devices  and  thereby 
greatly  reduce  the  pollution  of  our  air 
and  the  hazards  to  our  health.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  this  wlU  encourage  the  au- 
tomobile industry  and  others  to  develop 
and  manufacture  effective  antipollution 
devices. 

I  would  like  to  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  legislative  proposal  their 
careful  consideration  and  to  Join  me  in 
working  for  its  adoption. 


APPRECIATION     FOR     GI     EDUCA- 
TIONAL  BENEFITS 

( Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  excellent  letter 
by  Dr.  Fred  Nelson  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
to  Veterans'  Administrator  Donald  John- 
son expressing  his  appreciation  for  the 
GI  educational  benefits  and  what  they 
have  meant  to  him. 

College  Entrance 
Examination  Board, 
Western  Regional  OmcE. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  May  6, 1971. 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator,  Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  I  was  Just  reading  In 
the  April  30th  issue  of  the  ACE  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  National  Affairs  that  you  recently 
reported  that  over  one  million  men  and 
women  are  currently  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  Gl  bill.  While  reading  that  report,  I 
wondered  how  many  of  that  million  ever 
have,  or  ever  wlU,  write  to  the  VA  to  express 
their  thanks. 

I  have  personally  received  the  benefits  of 
the  current  GI  bill  from  the  summer  of  1967 
until  January  of  this  year,  since  on  January 
7th  I  was  awarded  a  Ph.  D.  from  Stanford 
University.  I  do  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  VA  for  that 
very  needed  assistance  over  the  past  four 
years.  I  can't  say  that  the  GI  bill  made  my 
Ph.  D.  possible,  since  I'm  sure  I  would  have 
eventually  gotten  the  degree  without  it,  but 
I  would  have  been  in  debt  to  NDEA  loans 
(which  are  Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain) 
by  an  equal  amount.  So  with  a  combination 
of  resources,  the  OX  bill,  a  working  (and 
underpaid)  wife,  a  research  asslstantship, 
NDEA  loans  and  personal  savings,  it  became 
jxjsslble  for  an  aging  ex-naval  officer  to  be- 
come a  "doctor." 

Because  the  process  of  receiving  the  GI 
bill's  benefits,  like  most  government  pro- 
grams. Is  so  Impersonal,  I  doubt  that  many 
recipients  think  about  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  other  i>eopIe  on  the  other  end  as 
well.  Any  large  governmental  program,  by  Its 
very  magnitude,  must  be  Impersonal  In  many 
ways  (computer-printed  letters  are  rather 
Impersonal ) :  and  few  Individuals  would  even 
know  what  real  person  to  write  to  In  order  to 
express  their  appreciation. 

Therefore,  let  me  extend  to  you  Mr.  John- 
son, as  well  as  to  all  of  the  friendly  and 
munificent  computers  and  check-writers  at 
the  VA,  my  sincere  and  heart-felt  thanks  for 
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the  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  that  I  have  re- 
ceived over  these  past  four  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peed  A.  Nelson.  Ph.  D. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  TO  THE  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AsPiN)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  HJl.  3818, 
the  defense  procurement  authorization 
bill,  to  limit  a  part  of  defense  spend- 
ing to  last  year's  level  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor  sometime  in  Jime. 

The  bill  w  as  reported  out  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  a  budget 
of  $21.8  billion  for  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development.  My  amendment 
would  result  in  a  cut  of  S1.9  billion  from 
this  area  of  the  budget,  leaving  the  Pen- 
tagon requests  for  manpower  untouched 
because  they  are  not  a  part  of  this  par- 
ticular authorization  bill. 

I  would  like  to  add  these  additional  re- 
mari^  to  the  report  on  H.R.  3818  in  sup- 
port of  my  amendment. 

An  increase  in  defense  spending  is  not 
consistent  with  winding  down  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  changing  spending  priori- 
ties. In  fiscal  year  1971  a  total  of  $19.9 
billion  was  authorized  for  procurement 
and  R.  &  D.  The  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
requests  $21.8  billion  for  these  same 
items.  This  should  not  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

A  check  list  of  possible  weapons  sys- 
tems which  could  be  cut  from  this  year's 
budget  is  given  in  table  I.  The  total  of 
all  these  systems  is  $4  billion,  far  more 
than  is  needed  to  reach  last  year's  spend- 
ing level.  Given  this  choice  of  options, 
the  Defense  Department  should  be 
forced  to  hold  spending  to  last  year's 
level  and  Congress  should  impose  a 
spending  ceiling  on  procurement  and 
R.  &  D.  not  to  exceed  last  year's  total. 

Such  a  ceiling  could  be  achieved  by 
cutting  some  combination  of  weapons 
systems  suggested  in  table  I  or  it  could 
be  looked  upon  as  a  pure  efficiency  cut. 
To  reach  last  year's  level  the  $21.8  bil- 
lion requested  this  year  would  have  to 
be  reduced  by  $1.9  billion  or  9  percent. 
There  is  at  least  that  much  padding  in 
this  year's  budget. 

There  are  several  examples.  Excess 
base  support  is  one.  A  look  at  the  figures 
for  the  Navy  will  show  why : 

Pre-Vletnam,  fiscal  year  1965: 

Navy  ships 956 

Navy  military  strength 667,000 

Navy  cUvUan  strength 343,000 

Planned,    fiscal    year    1972: 

Navy  ships 657 

Navy  military  strength 599,000 

Navy  civilian  strength 347,000 

While  the  total  number  of  active  ships 
between  the  two  dates  has  dropped  by 
about  30  percent,  military  strength  has 
dropped  by  10  percent  and  civilian 
strength  has  actually  increased. 

New  ships  are  more  sophisticated  and. 


therefore,  military  strength  would  prob- 
ably drop  by  less  than  the  drop  in  num- 
ber of  ships,  but  the  increase  in  civilian 
strength  is  a  good  example  of  padding. 

As  another  example,  the  fiscal  year 
1972  Department  of  Defense  budget  re- 
quest is  based  on  an  assumed  and  fiscal 
year  1972  Vietnam  strength  of  150,000 
troops  which  is  alreadj-  out  of  date.  The 
President's  April  armouncement  of  ac- 
celerated troop  withdrawal  points  to  an 
end  fiscal  year  1972  Vietnam  strength  of 
100,000.  This  reduction  of  50,000  Viet- 
nam troops  would  lower  the  procurement 
and  R.  &  D.  budgets  by  $0.4  billion. 
There  is  every  indication  that  further 
adjustments  will  bring  the  real  end  fiscal 
year  1972  Vietnam  troop  strength  lower 
still  with  even  greater  budget  savings. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  there  is 
slack  in  this  year's  Defense  budget.  In 
these  times  of  pressing  domestic  needs 
and  taxpayers'  revolt  we  must  get  the 
maximum  benefit  from  every  dollar 
spent  A  $19.9  billion  ceiling  by  helping 
to  tighten  the  budget,  is  designed  to  do 
just  that. 

Several  other  points  should  be  made 
in  defense  of  such  an  overall  budget 
ceiling.  First,  it  will  not  impose  any 
hardship  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
due  to  inflation.  To  buy  last  year's  budget 
of  $19.9  billion  at  this  year's  prices — as- 
suming a  6-percent  inflation  rate — 
would  mean  an  added  cost  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion. But  offsetting  this  is  a  reduction  in 
cost  due  to  a  winding  down  of  the  war. 

INCREMErUAL  COSTS  OF  THE  WAf? 
|ln  billions  of  doll3's| 


Fiscal 
year  1971 

yea 

Fiscal 

rl972 

Net 
change 

Procurement. 

Research  and  de.elopmenr . 

3.90 
.05 

2.30 

.02 

-1.60 
-.03 

Total 

3.95 

2.32 

-1.63 

While  inflation  increases  the  cost  of 
last  year's  budget  by  $1.2  billion,  winding 
down  the  war  saves  $1.6  billion.  Thus 
even  with  the  ceiling,  the  budget  would 
be  higher  than  last  year's  in  net  real 
terms. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  we  are  talking  about  authorizations 
not  appropriations.  Even  though  author- 
izations last  year  were  $19.9  billion,  only 
$18.6  billion  was  appropriated.  If  we  au- 
thorize the  same  amount  as  last  year  and 
the  full  amount  is  appropriated,  there 
would  be  a  significant  increase  in  pro- 
curement and  R.  &  D.  even  with  the 
ceiling. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  ceiling 
hardly  imposes  any  real  hardship  on 
Defense  spending.  The  net  effect  of  in- 
flation and  winding  down  the  war  in- 
creases the  budget  by  $0.4  billion  in  real 
terms.  If  the  full  amount  is  appropriated 
that  would  add  another  $1.3  billion. 
Thus,  even  with  the  ceiling,  spending  on 
procurement  and  R.  &  D.  for  fiscal  year 
1972  could  increase  by  $1.7  billion  over 
fiscal  year  1971. 

In  addition  there  are  two  possible  side 
effects  of  a  congressional  ceiling.  First. 


it  would  help  surface  an  issue  that  the 
Defense  Department  must  fsice;  that  is 
the  choice  between  quantity  and  sophis- 
tication in  buying  new  weapons.  One  of 
the  great  problems  in  Defense  spending 
is  the  exponential  growth  in  the  cost  of 
replacement  weapons.  Table  II  shows 
what  has  happened  to  the  cost  in  con- 
stant dollars  of  tanks,  air-to-air  muni- 
tions, and  fighter  aircraft.  Similar  charts 
could  be  made  of  other  weapons.  Because 
of  increased — and  in  many  cases  uimec- 
essary — sophistication  the  cost  of  weap- 
ons has  grown  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

Such  cost  increases  have  occurred 
largely  because  of  our  method  of  con- 
trolling forces  by  deciding  the  number 
of  carriers,  divisions,  and  wings  that  we 
wish  to  buy  and  then  spending  what  Is 
necessary  to  buy  them.  Under  this  sys- 
tem decisionmakers  who  are  limited,  for 
example,  to  the  number  of  aircraft  they 
can  have  will  naturally  choose  the  most 
sophisticated  multipurpose  model  they 
can  find.  But  if  a  celling  were  put  on  the 
dollar  amount  to  be  spent  on  aircraft 
perhaps  they  would  choose  to  buy  with 
the  same  money  three  aircraft  of  a  less 
sophisticated  model  rather  than  one  air- 
craft which  is  extremely  sophisticated. 

A  second  beneficial  effect  of  a  budget 
ceiling  concerns  the  complicated  prob- 
lem of  cost  overruns.  One  possible  way 
for  Congress  to  cut  through  the  cost 
overrun  jungle  of  underestimated  in- 
flation, design  changes,  cost  of  spare 
parts,  buying  in.  et  cetera,  is  to  impose 
a  dollar  ceiling  on  defense  and  force 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  its 
own  realistic  estimates  and  decisions. 

A  ceiling  is  not  always  an  intelligent 
way  to  manage  defense  budgets  or  to 
control  defense  spending.  But  the  cry 
for  reordering  of  our  national  priorities 
and  the  cry  of  the  taxpayers'  revolt  make 
it  imperative  that  defense  spending  not 
exceed  last  year's  levels.  Thus  it  is  de- 
sirable through  use  of  a  ceiling  to  hold 
spending  to  last  year's  $19.9  billion  level. 

A  ceiling  leaves  the  choice  of  the  cut 
up  to  the  military  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Some  weapons  systems  could 
be  cut,  or  there  could  be  an  efQciency 
cut  and  tightening  of  the  budget.  In  ad- 
dition, a  ceiling  has  some  important  in- 
centives, namely  that  it  would  help  to 
force  the  Department  of  Defense  to  face 
the  problems  of  increasing  cost  of  weap- 
on sophistication  and  the  problem  of 
cost  overruns 

Given  present  political  realities  and 
alternative--,  a  ceilm?  i.s  probably  the 
be^it  way  of  cintroUina:  defense  spend- 
in.tr  that  we  have 

Table  l.^List  of  possible  weapons  systems  to 
(>■•  rut 
I  In  millions  of  dollars) 
Weapon ; 

Eliminate  new  DD963 600 

Eliminate  .S-3A  procurement 500 

Eliminate    F  14,    more   R    &    D.   on 

new      plane 950 

Cut  2  of  5  attack  submarines 325 

Cut    ABM 1.200 


Eliminate 

Ellmlnare 


B-1 

AWACs. 


370 
145 


Total    .^.  4,090 
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TABLE  II. -INCREASED  COST  OF  REPLACEMENT  WEAPONS 
(IN  CONSTANT  FISCAL  YEAR  197Q  DOLLARS) 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


Weapon 


Date 


Amount 


(1)  Tanks: 

M  3 Early  1940's   . 

M  48 Early  1950's... 

M  60 Early  1960s.. 

M  60A1E2 Early  1970's 

MRT-70 Middle  1970's. 

(2)  Aiito-air  munitions: 

AIM  9B Latel950's.... 

AIM-70 Middle  1960's., 

AIM  7F Early  1970's... 

AIM-54 Middle  1970's. 

(3)  Fighter  aircraft: 

P-51 Early  1940's.., 

F  86   Ute  1940's. 

F  lOOC Middle  1950's. 

F  1040 _  Late  1950's. 

F  48 Early  1960's   . 

F-15 Middle  1970's. 


J125 
175 
200 
500 
900 

JIO 

50 

120 

400 

J200 
400 
1,100 
1,600 
3.500 
9,000 


THE  NEED  FOR  RENEGOTIATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  30, 
1971,  marks  the  termination  date  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  and  once  more  it 
comes  before  the  Congress  for  an  exten- 
sion— for  the  10th  time  since  it  was 
created  in  1951.  The  Board  is  the  only 
independent  agency  whose  exclusive 
function  is  to  recapture  excessive  profits 
on  defense,  space,  and  certain  other 
Government  contracts;  and  so,  the  need 
for  it  to  continue,  serving  as  a  guard  over 
the  excess  profits  that  occur  despite  the 
improvement  in  the  procurement  process. 

Unique  conditions  surround  the  de- 
fense-space market,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  private  market  which  makes  it 
susceptible  to  limited  and  ineffective  price 
competition;  and  hence,  to  the  possibility 
of  excess  profits.  The  items  supplied  are 
specialized  and  complex,  and  the  cost 
and  production  experience  is  not  usually 
reliable  or  available.  The  lack  of  ade- 
quate price  competition,  and  the  need 
for  predictions,  leaves  a  great  suscepti- 
bility for  inaccurate  "profits,"  especially 
during  the  surge  of  procurement  con- 
tracts that  arise  during  military  involve- 
ment. 

The  Renegotiation  Board,  is  the  only 
agency  that  exists,  to  check  these  con- 
tracts after  the  fact  to  assure  that  un- 
necessary profits  are  not  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer.  It  complements 
the  Truth-in-Negotiatlons  Act,  which 
does  not  apply  in  all  areas  of  procure- 
ment, and  which  does  not  afford  protec- 
tion against  inaccurate  cost  estimates. 

The  essential  role  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  is  attested  to  by  the  substantial 
recoveries  it  has  made  of  excess  profits. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  made  123  determinations  of 
excess  profits,  totaling  $33,453,457,  ac- 
cording to  the  Board's  15th  Annual  Re- 
port of  1970.  This  brings  the  total 
amoimt  of  such  determinations  to 
$1,030,309,655  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Board's  work. 

In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  1970  the 
Board  reports  that  contractors  voluntari- 
ly gave  price  reductions  and  refimds  to 
the  Government  totaling  $18,168,705. 
This  brought  the  total  of  such  voluntary 
refunds  and  reductions  to  $1,352,145,897. 


Thus,  like  the  draft,  the  Renegotiation 
Board  brings  in  voluntary  doUars  as  well 
as  drafted  dollars — more  volunteers  than 
draftees,  in  fact,  over  the  long  term.  The 
record  also  indicates  that  89  percent  of 
their  determinations  are  made  by  agree- 
ments with  contractors. 

And  all  these  refunds  are  possible, 
even  though  it  has  a  shortage  of  man- 
power. There  are  232  employees  who  are 
required  to  oversee  $48  billion  of  procure- 
ment— not  nearly  enough  to  prevent 
backlog  of  cases  and  insure  proper  over- 
sight. 

The  need  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  is  apparent.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  extension. 

As  you  may  know,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  just  reported  out 
a  bill,  H.R.  8311,  which  among  other 
things  provides  for  the  extension  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  for  2  years.  Pub- 
lic hearings  were  not  held  this  year,  but 
was  considered  in  executive  session  for 
less  than  an  hour. 

Among  other  things,  the  bUl  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  cases  from  the  Tax  Courts  to  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  changes  the  inter- 
est charged  on  refunds.  In  light  of  the 
significant  changes  that  are  in  this  meas- 
ure, I  would  hope  that  it  will  come  be- 
fore the  House  floor  under  an  open  rule. 
I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have 
written  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  this  matter. 
I  am  also  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
an  article  written  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Hartwig.  The  material  follows: 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means  CoTnmit- 
tee  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Chairman:  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  has  acted  on  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  Although  I  have 
not  seen  the  bill  nor  a  report  on  It,  I  under- 
stand that  the  bill  Is  very  similar  to  H.R. 
8311. 

I  readily  understand  your  heavy  Commit- 
tee schedule,  which  resulted  In  the  decision 
not  to  hold  public  hearings  on  this  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
public  hearings,  and  since  the  bill  as  report- 
ed does  make  significant  changes  In  the 
Act,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  House  to  consider  this  matter  under 
an  open  rule.  Accordingly,  1  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  ask  for  an  open  riile  on  this 
bill,  so  that  the  record  can  be  developed  more 
fully  and  the  Members  may  have  en  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  B.  Gonzalez. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Need  for  Renegotiation 

(By  lAwrence  E.  Hartwig,  Chairman,  the 
Renegotiation  Board) 

On  March  7,  1955,  at  a  time  when  defense 
procurement  wais  sharply  reduced  after 
Korea,  President  Eisenhower  recommended 
the  extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  and  stated:  "I  make  this  recommenda- 
tion because  I  believe  the  welfare  of  the 
country  requires  It."  Eleven  years  later,  at 
the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  buildup.  President 
Johnson  commented  on  signing  yet  another 
extension  of  the  act:  "We  need  this  vital 
measure.  It  is  another  Important  tool  in  our 
constant  quest  to  get  a  dollars  worth  of  value 
for  every  defense  dollar  spent."  Thus,  In 
periods  of  both  Increase  and  decline  In  pro- 
curement renegotiation  has  been  deemed  nec- 


essary for  the  national  welfare.  By  June  30, 
1971,  the  present  termination  date  of  the 
act,  it  will  have  been  In  force  for  20  years 
through  nine  extensions. 

The  purpose  of  renegotiation  Is  the  elim- 
ination of  excessive  profits  on  defense  and 
space  contracts  and  related  subcontracts. 
legislative  history 

Although  the  present  act  was  adopted  In 
1951,  statutory  renegotiation  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  goes  back  to  1942. 
Prior  to  that  time  Congress  sought  to  pre- 
vent excessive  profits  on  ship  and  aircraft 
procurement  by  enacting  the  Vlnson-Tram- 
mel  Act  of  1934  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936;  these  statutes  limited  profits 
to  fixed  percentages  of  the  contract  price. 
The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1942  provided  for 
the  renegotiation  of  Individual  contracts  and 
subcontracts.  Within  a  short  time,  however, 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1943  was  enacted. 
This  act  established  a  fiscal  year  basis  for 
review  of  a  contractor's  total  renegotlable 
business  and  prescribed  specific  factors  to  be 
considered  In  determining  excessive  profits, 
The  1943  act  terminated  on  December  31, 
1945.  Subsequently  Congress  enacted  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1948,  which  carried 
renegotiation  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
present  act. 

DEFENSE-SPACE  MARKET 

The  continuing  need  for  renegotiation  was 
stated  by  President  Elsenhower  In  his  already 
quoted  message  as  follows : 

"In  spite  of  major  Improvements,  which  we 
have  achieved  In  our  contracting  and  price 
redetermination  operations,  there  neverthe- 
less remains  an  area  In  which  only  renegotia- 
tion can  be  effective  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  gets  what  It  needs  for  defense  at  fair 
prices.  •  •  •" 

The  search  for  better  ways  to  procure  for 
defense  and  space  needs  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and.  Indeed,  significant  Im- 
provements have  been  made.  However,  no 
conceivable  Improvement  in  the  procure- 
ment process  can  alter  two  fundamental 
characteristics  of  that  process:  d)  the  lack 
of  a  traditional  market  place  to  guide  the 
pricing  of  most  procurement,  and  (2)  the 
fact  that  procurement  Is  on  a  contract-by- 
contract  basis. 

There  are  significant  differences  between 
the  defense-space  market  and  the  private 
competitive  market.  In  the  private  market 
firms  usually  compete  with  each  other  in 
terms  of  quality  and  price  and  produce  goods 
with  a  known  technology  and  cost.  These 
conditions,  are  not  usually  found  in  major 
segments  of  the  defense-space  market.  Novel, 
costly  and  complex  aircraft,  missiles,  space 
vehicles  and  other  specialized  items,  which 
incorporate  the  latest  advances  In  a  rapidly 
changing  technology,  are  purchased  in  that 
market.  As  Secretary  Seamans  said  In  the 
fall-1969  issue  of  this  Journal  (p.  3)  :  "The 
desired  characteristics  of  military  systems 
frequently  demand  a  quantum  Jump  in  the 
state  of  the  art.  In  the  commercial  world  this 
type  of  requirement  Is  seldom  laid  upon  large 
scale  producers."  Hence  in  the  procurement 
of  defense-space  items,  reliable  production 
and  cost  experience  Is  not  usually  available 
for  accurately  increasing  costs.  Contract  costs 
are  therefore  but  estimates,  that  Is,  predic- 
tions of  future  events.  Uke  all  predictions, 
they  are  subject  to  change  by  later  develop- 
ments. Thus.  In  the  procurement  of  major 
weapons  or  space  systems  cost  estimates  may 
be  widely  off  target. 

EXCESSrVE    PROFITS    LTKELY 

The  pervasive  cost  uncertainty  that  char- 
acterizes most  of  modern  defense  and  space 
procurement,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  In 
many  of  these  contracts  huge  sums  are  at 
stake,  makes  price  competition  often  too 
risky  for  contractors  or  too  costly  for  the 
Government. 

But  even  In  the  procurement  of  products 
similar   In   type   to    those    traded    In    com- 
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merclal  markets,  where  price  competition 
would  seem  to  be  feasible,  a  reasonable  profit 
outcome  is  not  always  assured.  Notwith- 
standing this  basic  similarity  such  defense- 
space  items  are  often  specialized:  the  demand 
for  them  is  often  irregular  and.  in  some  cases, 
geographically  concentrated.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, price  competition  may  be  limited 
and  Ineffective.  Although  this  lack  of  ade- 
quate price  competition  Is  a  possibility  even 
under  quite  "normal"  conditions  In  time  of 
w^ar  or  national  emergency,  when  there  are 
sudden  surges  in  the  voltime  of  procure- 
ment, this  possibility  Is  much  greater.  It  Is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  contractors  who  are 
able  to  take  Government  contracts  under 
these  conditions  may  well  make  unusually 
high  profits. 

All  in  all.  the  conclusion  follows  that  vast 
governmental  expenditures  are  being  made 
in  the  defense  and  space  areas  under  cir- 
cumstances where,  regardless  of  the  diligence 
of  procurement  officials,  there  is  no  guaranty 
against    excessive    profits. 

The  opportunity  for  contractors  to  realize 
excessive  profits  on  Government  business  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  all  such 
business  Is  awarded  on  a  contract-by-con- 
tract basis. 

This  aspect  of  Government  contracting 
cannot  be  emphasized  enough  because  an 
individual  price  that  has  been  carefully  ar- 
rived at  may  nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  un- 
foreseen developments,  produce  excessive 
profits.  As  the  1956  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
stated: 

"If  all  prime  contracts  and  subcontracts 
could  be  made  at  prices  that  were  fair,  not 
only  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances then  existing,  but  also  In  relation 
to  all  pertinent  developments  occurring  later 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  contractor,  principal- 
ly additional  production  volume,  and  If  all 
such  present  and  future  facts  could  be 
known  by  the  procurement  officer  negotiat- 
ing each  Individual  prime  contract,  and  by 
each  industry  purchasing  agent  negotiating 
each  individual  subcontract,  there  would  be 
no  need  or  Justification  for  renegotiation 
at  any  time.  Since  this  is  not  possible.  It 
follows  that  an  individual  price  that  has 
been  soundly  negotiated  and  Is  honestly  be- 
lieved to  be  fair  and  proper  at  the  time  of 
the  negotiation  may  prove,  In  relation  to 
subsequent  developments,  to  be  unfair  and 
improper  in  the  sense  that  it  yields  exces- 
sive profits  to  the  contractor."  •  •  •  [Re- 
port of  The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  Relating  to  Renegotia- 
tion. 84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Senate  Document 
No.  126.  p.  13.) 

Procurement  agencies  price  each  contract 
separately  and  independently.  On  the  other 
hand,  renegotiation  reviews  the  profit  re- 
sults of  contracts  after  the  fact  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis  because  the  profitability  of  a  con- 
tractor's p-irticipation  in  defense-sfiace  busi- 
ness can  only  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  his 
aggregate  profit.  This  aggregate  profit  can 
only  be  evaluated  retrospectively. 

RENEGOTIATION    ONLY    REASONABLE 
DETERMINANT 

All  the  facts  relating  to  a  contractor's  fu- 
ture operations  cannot  be  known  to  pro- 
curement officers  at  the  time  a  contract  Is 
let.  no  matter  how  sophisticated  the  per- 
sonnel and  procedures  may  be.  Renegotia- 
tion therefore  provides  the  only  means  to 
determine  whether  the  profit  of  a  contrac- 
tor— cr  a  subcontractor — is  reasonable. 

To  the  extent  that  the  need  for  any  activ- 
ity can  be  measured  by  Its  results,  the  need 
for  renegotiation  Is  well  attested  by  Its 
achievements.  Excessive  profits  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Renegotiation  Board  from 
its  Inception  amounted  to  $997  million  as  of 
June  30,  1969:  by  now  this  figure  has  gone 
well  over  $1  billion.  These  amounts  are  before 
Federal  income  tax  credits:  net  recoveriea 
by  the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  Bo&rd's 
determinations  amounted  to  $394  mUUon 
as  of  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 


Although  the  purpose  of  renegotiation  is 
not  the  raising  of  revenue,  the  recovery  of 
$394  million  Is  significant.  Furthermore,  the 
material  benefits  of  renegotiation  cannot  be 
measured  solely  in  terms  of  recovery.  Volun- 
tary refunds  and  voluntary  price  reductions 
made  by  the  contractors  also  reflect,  at  least 
In  part,  the  Impact  of  renegotiation.  These 
refunds  and  price  reductions  are  voluntary, 
that  Is.  they  are  not  made  pursuant  to  con- 
tract terms.  Consequently.  It  Is  probable  that 
In  many  Instances  they  were  made  because 
of.  among  other  reasons,  a  realization  that. 
were  they  not  made,  the  amounts  Involved 
would  be  recouped  In  renegotiation.  Prom 
the  inception  of  the  act  through  June  30. 
1969.  contractors  and  subcontractors  re- 
ported to  the  Board  $1.3  billion  of  voluntary 
refunds  and  voluntary  price  reductions. 

DEFERS    OVERPRICING 

Renegotiation  also  has  an  impact  on  pro- 
curement as  a  deterrent  against  overpricing. 
Over  the  years,  procurement  officals  have 
repeatedly  testified  to  the  value  of  renegotia- 
tion In  their  endeavor  to  negotiate  closer 
prices;  realizing  that  excesslv  profits  will 
have  to  be  refunded,  contractors  are  more 
likely  to  agree  to  reasonable  prices.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  also  recognized 
this  effect  of  renegotiation  in  its  1966  report, 
in  which  it  recommended  an  extension  of 
the  act : 

"•  •  •  the  renegotiation  process  has  had 
a  deterrent  effect  on  overpricing  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  because  of  the  realization 
that  renegotiation  is  backstopping  the  allow- 
able profits."  (S.  Rept.  No.  1298,  89th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  2  (  19661.1 

There  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  savings 
that  accrue  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of 
this  deterrent  effect,  but  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  amount  is  quite  large. 

Over  and  beyond  these  benefits  to  the 
Grovernment  and  taxpayers,  renegotiation 
benefits  the  contractors  as  well,  and  not  only 
because  they.  too.  are  taxpayers.  The  na- 
tional economy  as  a  whole  Is  sufficiently 
competitive  to  guarantee,  in  the  long  run, 
fairness  In  the  profits  of  a  business  enter- 
prise selling  In  the  private  market;  this  Is 
not  necessarily  true  In  the  defense-space 
market.  Because  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  that  ma.rket,  unintended  and  unan- 
ticipated profits  cannot  be  avoided  and  ex- 
cessive profits  realized  by  a  contractor  may 
give  him  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  com- 
petitors. Renegotiation  helps  to  protect  these 
competitors  against  such  occurrences. 

NECESSARY    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    COMPETITION 

Our  economic  system  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  the  objectivity  of  market  forces  In  an  en- 
vironment in  which  competitioa  is  presumed 
to  adjust  prices  and  costs  to  yield  a  fair 
profit.  To  the  extent  that  the  defense-space 
procurement  process  introduces — quite  un- 
avoidably— non-competitive  elements,  It  may 
endanger  that  system.  Renegotiation  In  all 
its  aspects — both  as  a  deterrent  against  over- 
pricing and  as  an  instrument  for  recaptur- 
ing excessive  profits — tends  to  assure  that 
the  rewards  of  defense-space  business  are 
comparable  to  those  that  would  be  obtained 
by  contractors  In  a  price  competitive  mar- 
ket. Thus  to  the  extent  that  renegotiation 
ensures  that  no  one  profits  unduly  from 
such  business.  It  Is  a  valuable  tool. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  NEEDED 
NOW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  comprehensive  reform 
in  the  financing  and  delivery  of  health 
care  in  the  United  States. 

Americans  last  year  spent  $70  billion 


on  health  care — more  than  $325  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child — yet  this  Na- 
tion ranks  worse  than  10  to  17  other 
countries  in  life  expectancy  and  infant 
mortality. 

Not  only  are  we  spending  more  today 
on  health  care  than  we  were  a  decade 
ago — a  170-percent  increase  from  $26 
billion — but  we  are  giving  it  a  bigger 
share  of  our  national  wealth — from  5.3 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  to 
7  percent. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  that  increase  in 
expenditures  in  the  last  10  years  has  not 
been  for  additional  services  but  merely 
to  meet  price  inflation.  Overall  medical 
costs  have  increased  twice  as  fast  as  the 
cost  of  living;  hospital  costs  alone  have 
risen  five  times  as  fast  as  other  prices. 

And  what  are  we  getting  for  our  $70 
billion? 

We  rank  13th  among  industrialized 
nations  in  infant  mortahty;  11th  in  life 
expectancy  for  women;  18th  in  life  ex- 
pectancy for  men;  about  150  U.S.  coun- 
ties do  not  have  a  single  doctor  and  an- 
other 150  have  only  one  physician;  twice 
as  many  black  infants  die  in  the  first  year 
of  life  as  whites;  poor  people  suffer  four 
times  as  many  heart  conditions,  six  times 
as  much  mental  illness,  arthritis,  and 
high-blood  pressure  as  their  more  affluent 
neighbors ;  there  is  a  national  shortage  of 
50.000  physicians,  150,000  medical  tech- 
nicians, and  200,000  nurses. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way ; 

There  is  a  significant  shortage  of 
trained  medical  personnel — ranging  from 
doctors  and  nurses  to  technicans  and 
paraprofessionals — and  of  proper  facili- 
ties; and  the  personnel  and  facilities 
which  we  do  have  are  inadequately  dis- 
tributed geographically.  Compounding 
this  is  the  problem  of  skyrocketing  costs. 

What,  then,  should  we  be  getting  for 
our  $70  billion? 

Everyone,  all  Americans,  should  be  get- 
ting the  same  high  quality  of  health  care 
and  at  prices  all  can  afford. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a 
person  should  get  better  health  care  be- 
cause he  lives  in  a  better  neighborhood, 
has  a  better  job.  has  the  right  color  skin 
or  has  more  money.  Health  care  should 
not  be  made  available  according  to  con- 
ditions of  economics,  age,  sex.  race,  em- 
ployment, or  any  other  factor  than  one- 
need. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the 
wealthiest,  most  technically,  and  scien- 
tifically advanced  nation  on  earth  can- 
not also  be  the  healthiest. 

This  has  been  aptly  termed  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  1970's.  I  have  joined 
nearly  80  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
22,  the  Health  Security  Act  of  1971. 1  en- 
dorse this  bill  not  as  the  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  because  I  believe  it  comes 
closer  than  any  yet  offered  to  making  the 
American  health  care  system  truly  the 
best  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  consumer  program,  not  a 
health  industry-insurance  company  pro- 
gram, and  the  consumer  will  have  a  ma- 
jor voice  in  setting  policy  and  running 
the  system.  Of  course,  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  also  play  an  important  role, 
but  this  will  be  a  health  care  partner- 
ship, not  a  dictatorship. 

The  essential  key  to  health  care  re- 
form is  a  fundamental  shift  in  emphasis 
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from  crisis  medicine  to  preventive  med- 
icine. 

The  more  we  do  today  to  prevent  ill- 
ness and  keep  the  population  healthy,  the 
less  we  will  have  to  spend  tomorrow  on 
cures  and  treatment. 

Adequate  health  care  is  not  a  privilege. 
It  is  a  fundamental  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  is  basically  contrary  to  the  pre- 
dominant philosophy  of  our  present 
health  care  system — health  service  now 
centers  around  the  independent  prac- 
titioner, with  care  a  privilege  rather  than 
a  right. 

We  must  revolutionize  this  system.  We 
must  step  back  at  every  level  and  critical- 
ly reexamine  the  total  health  care  sys- 
tem. The  drastic  revisions  in  health  man- 
power, distribution,  financing  and  train- 
ing, the  great  task  of  reeducating  both 
physicians  and  patients  to  a  new  health 
care  system  must  begin  now  with  innova- 
tions and  encouragement  at  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels. 

The  President  has  shown  he  is  aware 
of  the  national  crisis  in  health  care,  but 
he  has  not  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  solve  it. 

I  welcome  his  support  for  the  group 
practice  concept,  which  he  calls  health 
maintenance  organizations,  and  his  sup- 
port for  increasing  the  supply  of  medical 
manpower  in  niral  areas  and  urban 
ghettos.  But  I  cannot  support  very  much 
of  his  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

One  of  the  most  serious  shortcomings 
of  the  President's  proposal,  and  of  sev- 
eral others  such  as  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association's  medicredit,  is  reliance 
on  the  private  health  insurance  industry. 

The  private  health  insurance  industry, 
which  has  traditionally  shown  far  great- 
er interest  in  wealth  than  health,  must 
bear  a  large  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  skyrocketing  medical  costs  we 
are  experiencing. 

It  has  shown  itself  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do  much,  if  anything,  about 
keeping  prices  down.  Its  emphasis  on 
treatment  in  hospitals  rather  than  in  less 
expensive  outpatient  facilities  has  helped 
send  costs  up. 

The  administration  plan  is  industry 
oriented  when  it  should  be  consumer 
oriented.  The  insurance  companies  can 
take  care  of  themselves — it  is  time  to 
help  the  American  people  for  a  change. 

There  are  many  other  flaws  in  the  ad- 
ministration plan — the  poor,  near  poor, 
and  the  elderly  would  get  far  less  pro- 
tection than  the  rest  of  the  population; 
even  middle-income  families  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  meet  the  large  deducti- 
bles and  copayments  required  of  them  in 
major  illnesses;  medicare  hospital  cover- 
age for  the  elderly  would  be  decreased,  as 
would  medicaid  help  for  the  poor. 

I  am  skepticEd  of  the  commitment  to 
improving  health  care  when  its  comes 
from  administration  that  has  vetoed 
several  pieces  of  needed  health  legisla- 
tion; impounded  millions  of  dollars  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  health 
programs;  cutback  spending  on  biomedi- 
cal research  and  forced  the  closing  of  19 
National  Institutes  of  Health  centers. 

As  part  of  the  new  health  care  system 
that  we  must  build,  there  must  be  a  new 
health  team.  We  need  to  expand  the  sup- 


ply of  medical  manpower  through  tlie 
training  of  allied  health  personnel  such 
as  physician's  assistants,  chUd  health 
practitioners,  community  health  work- 
ers, and  family  planning  aides. 

Within  the  new  health  team  system, 
duties  and  responsibilities  would  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  actual  capabilities 
for  performing  specific  tasks,  rather  than 
by  possession  of  a  categorical  title. 
Ideally,  the  distinctions  among  health 
personnel  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  nature  of  the  judgments  that  each 
level  is  capable  of  making.  This  fluid  sys- 
stem,  directed  by  its  most  highly  trained 
member,  the  physician,  could  provide 
superior  health  care  with  maximum  ef- 
ficiency, low  cost,  and  better  service  for 
its  recipients. 

While  I  am  hopeful  of  the  President's 
new  stance,  his  proposals  should  be  care- 
fully studied.  I  intend  to  exert  all  the 
pressure  I  can  for  legislation  that  will 
free  health  resources  from  their  narrow, 
wasteful  roles  and  divert  them  to  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  team  sys- 
tem. 

There  is  virtue  in  the  concept  of  close 
physician-patient  contact.  But  the  popu- 
lation needs  and  environmental  health 
problems  stemming  from  neglect  in 
housing,  nutrition,  and  preventive  medi- 
cine— shameful  for  a  country  of  our 
wealth — have  overwhelmed  the  capacity 
of  the  old  system. 

That  system  must  be  changed. 

I  support  a  system  of  prepaid  national 
health  insurance  based  on  the  proven  so- 
cial security  concept.  All  the  evidence 
indicates  this  public  insurance  system 
operates  with  greater  efiBciency  and  lower 
cost  to  the  consumer  than  the  private  in- 
surers. 

I  do  not  support  a  system  that  would 
abolish  the  personal  doctor-patient  re- 
lationship. Every  person  should  be  able 
to  chose  his  own  doctor,  if  he  wishes,  and 
all  persons  should  have  equal  access  to 
the  same  high  quality  of  medical  care 
and  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

I  do  not  support  a  system  of  national 
health  service  in  which  the  government 
owns  and  operates  all  facilities,  and  ev- 
erybody works  for  the  government.  What 
I  have  in  mind  is  a  true  partnership  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  sectors, 
between  the  health  professional  and  the 
patient.  There  will  be  Government  fi- 
nancing and  administrative  manage- 
ment, accompanied  by  private  provision 
of  personal  health  services  through  pri- 
vate practitioners,  institutions,  and  other 
providers  of  medical  care. 

It  must  be  a  system  truly  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  a  health  care 
system  appropriate  to  our  advanced  and 
aflfluent  Nation's  needs  and  desires. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGs)  for  today  through  June  1, 
1971,  on  account  of  offlciaJ  business. 

Mr.  Camp  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  PoRDi  for  the  week  of  May  17  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  as  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Messrs.  Frelinghttysen,  Thomson  of 


Wisconsin,  Steicer  of  Arizona,  Wiggins, 
and  Lujan  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  on  accoimt  of  official  business 
May  27  through  June  1. 

Messrs.  Nix,  Wright,  de  la  Garza,  Moss, 
Kazen,  Udall,  and  Randall  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  for  today  through 
June  1,  1971,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS),  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;) 

Mr.  AsPiN,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  today,  for  15  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoup).  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter; ) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Findley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boggs)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Wolff  in  t^o  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows; 

S.  485.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  shall  be  eligible  to 
operate  amateur  radio  stations  In  the  United 
States  and  to  hold  licenses  for  their  stations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  316,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  June  1  next. 

Thereupon  'at  10  o'clock  and  19 
minutes  a.m.  i .  pursuant  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  316,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  June  1,  1971,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  an  explanation 
cf  the  delay  in  submission  of  the  first  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  contract  for  a  research  project  en- 
titled ■Renovation  and  Operation  of  HRI 
Coal  Gasifier."  pursu.ant  to  Public  Law  89- 
672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

771.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  final  determination  of  the  Commission 
In  docket  No.  274,  The  Creek  Nation,  Platn- 
Uff,  V.  The  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1055;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916.  and  the  Interc jastal  Shipping 
Act.  1933.  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to 
civil  penalties  in  certain  Instances,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  prospectus 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  at  various 
locations  In  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  7ia)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlcs. 

RBCzrvKD   From   the   Comptrolleb   Gbkerai, 

774  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  Improved  review  and 
coordination  of  the  foreign  affairs  asp>ects 
of  Federal  research  by  the  Depiartment  of 
State  and  other  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

775  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  more  effective  use  of  manpower  and  ma- 
chines recommended  in  mechanized  post  of- 
fices. Pest  Office  Department;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government   Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr   Celleb.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Ad- 

DABBO.   Mr.    SCHETTEB.    Mr.    ROSENTHAL, 

Mr.  Bwr.ct.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr.  BADrLLo. 
Mr.  WoLrr.  Mrs.  Chmholm,  Mr. 
Blngham.  Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr. 
Bbasco) : 
H.R.  8762.  A  bill  to  provide  States  and  lo- 
calities with  financial  assistance  to  meet  their 


responslbUltles  and  Increasing  fiscal  prob- 
lems by  providing  them  a  general  grant  of 
Federal  revenue  which  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  State  and  local  revenue- 
raising  effort,  and  to  create  an  Income  tax 
commission  to  study  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  single  system  of  collecting  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  Income  taxes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R  8763.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Stat« 
of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN; 
H.R.  8764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  including  protection  against 
the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness,  financed 
in  whole  for  low-income  groups  through  Is- 
suance of  certificates,  and  in  part  for  all 
other  persons  through  allowance  of  tax  cred- 
its; and  to  provide  effective  utilization  of 
available  financial  resources,  health  man- 
power, and  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8765.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1811 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  raise  the 
limit  on  the  amount  of  direct  housing  loans 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.8766.  A  bill  to  establish  the  statutory 
maximum  Interest  rate  of  6  percent  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  and  to  expand  authority  to  mike  direct 
loans  to  veterans  where  private  capital  is 
unavailable  at  the  statutory  interest  rate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HR.8767.  A  bill  relating  to  the  require- 
ments for  proof  of  entitlement  to  black  lung 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  black  lung 
benefits  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  to  facilitate 
proof  of  entitlement  In  certain  cases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  with 
respect  to  the  amounts  of  black  lung  bene- 
fits In  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8770.  A  bin  to  extend  for  an  additional 
year  the  existing  program  for  payment  of 
black  lung  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8771.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  ex- 
tend black  lung  benefits  to  orphans  whose 
fathers  d;e  of  pneumoconiosis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  8772.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
federal  system  of  government  In  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and  re- 
sources for  State  and  local  goverment  officials 
to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their  own 
problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation  of 
total  public  resources:  and  to  provide  for  the 
sharing  with  State  and  local  governments  of 
a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  i  f or  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr. 
FORSTTHE,  Mr.  Gallagher.  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Rarick.  Mr  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Schwencel, 
Mr.  Veysey.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Zwach,  and  Mr.  Conable)  : 
H.R.  8773.  A  bill  to  provide  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  expenditures  for  pur- 


chase and  Installation  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol devices  on  used  vehicles,  and  to  provide 
for  certification  of  such  devices  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  8774.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  West  Sister  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Ohio  as  wilderness;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broomfield): 
H.R.  8775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  expend  certain  foreign  currencies  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  U.S.  financial  as- 
sistance In  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MORGAN: 
H.R.  8776.  A  bill  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
public    holiday;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RIEGLE : 
H.R.  8777.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  public  serv- 
ice  employment   for  Vietnam  era   veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R.  8778  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  Insurance  and  reimburse- 
ment with  respect  to  losses  sustained  by  the 
fisheries  trades  as  a  result  of  environment 
disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R.  8779,  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1965  to  make  municipal 
governments  eligible  for  technical  services 
under  the  act.  to  extend  the  act  through 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  457  Resolution  relating  to  expendi- 
ture of  funds  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  certain 
allowances  to  Members,  officers,  and  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

196.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stat«  of  Florida,  relative 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  Improve- 
ments at  the  Tallahassee  Municipal  Airport: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

197.  Also.  memDri.\l  of  the  Leg.slature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  a:.d  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

198.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  ratifying  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  ycaxs  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

199.  Also,  mem,  rial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  providing  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  for  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  SIKES  introduced  a  bni  (H.R.  8780)  for 
the  relief  of  James  F.  Rausch,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


May  27,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  MOVES  FOR 
MORE  POWER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOniSIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banking  System,  a  private 
financial  money  monopoly,  now  seeks  to 
extend  its  reserve  control  over  all  U.S. 
banks. 

The  action  would  give  greater  control 
to  the  Fed  through  Its  "open  market  op- 
erations" in  the  regulation  of  the  money 
supply  and  permit  dictatorial  power  over 
implementation  of  its  monetary  p>olicies. 

Instead  of  Congress  extending  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  monopoly  over  non-Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  it  is  past  time  for 
Congress  to  regain  control  of  our  money 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution.  That  is 
why  I  introduced  H.R.  351  to  buy  back 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  stock  and  restore 
control  of  our  money  to  Congress  under 
the  pre.ssurcs  of  concerned  citizens  rather 
than  the  secret  control  of  our  people's 
wealth  by  internationalists. 

I  include  a  newsclipping  and  the  text 
of  my  H.R.  351,  as  follows: 

Fed  Seeks  Expanded  Credit  Role 
(By  James  L.  Rowe  Jr.) 

The  custodian  of  the  nation's  money  sup- 
ply Is  seeking  legislation  to  give  It  Increased 
control  over  the  credit  policies  of  the  nation's 
financial  Institutions. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  urges  Congress 
In  a  report  Issued  yesterday  to  make  all  In- 
stitutions handling  checking  accounts  sub- 
ject to  the  Fed's  reserve  requirements  on  such 
accounts. 

The  reserve  requirement,  one  of  the  Fed's 
tools  for  regulating  the  money  supply,  forces 
a  bank  to  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  Its 
assets  as  a  "reserve"  against  Its  checking  ac- 
counts— called  demand  deposits.  There  Is  a 
similar  resers-e  requirement  for  savings,  or 
time  deposits. 

By  varying  the  reserve  requirements,  the 
Fed  can  either  loosen  or  tighten  the  nation's 
credit  policy.  For  example.  If  It  raises  the 
reserve  requirement,  member  banks  are 
forced  to  keep  more  dep»oslts  "on  hand,"  re- 
ducing the  amount  they  can  lend. 

Currently  only  banks  that  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  are  subject  to 
the  Fed's  requirements.  While  fewer  than 
half  the  nation's  banks  belong  to  the  system, 
they  account  for  the  bulk  of  U.S.  banking 
asset.s. 

As  of  March  31,  5,754  of  the  country's 
13  700  banks  were  members  of  the  system. 
But  Fed  member  banks  had  deposits  totaling 
S386  7  billion,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's banking  total  of  8482  blUlon. 

The  legislation  the  Fed  requests  In  Its 
1970  annual  report  would  put  not  only  non- 
member  commercial  banks  under  Its  reserve 
requirements,  but  also  any  other  Institutions 
that  offer  checking  accounts.  While  nearly 
every  checking  account  In  the  country  cur- 
rently is  offered  by  a  commercial  bank,  a  Fed 
spokesman  said  there  are  a  few  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  that  offer  such  accounts. 

Also,  he  said,  there  are  bills  before  a  num- 
ber of  state   legislatures,   primarily  In  New 


England,  that  would  give  mutual  savings 
banks  authority  to  handle  checking  accounts. 

"The  reasons  for  that  change  In  the  struc- 
ture of  reserve  requirements  have  become 
stronger  with  the  passage  of  time.  .  .,"  the 
report  says. 

"Because  demand  deposits  held  by  any 
Institution  are  part  of  the  country's  money 
supply  Just  as  are  those  In  member  banks, 
applying  the  same  demand-deposit  reserve 
requirements  to  all  such  Institutions  would 
facnitate  the  effective  Implementation  of 
monetary  policy,"  the  Fed's  report  says. 

Reserve  requirements  may  be  varied  with- 
in a  range  set  by  Congress.  Currently,  the 
range  spreads  from  12'2  per  cent  for  "coun- 
try" banks  with  assets  under  $5  million  to 
17 ''2  per  cent  fcr  "reserve  city"  banks  with 
assets  over  $5  million. 

Changing  reserve  requirements,  however, 
is  a  technique  the  Fed  uses  Infrequently  in 
Its  attempts  to  control  the  money  supply. 
The  tool  the  Fed  uses  the  most  Is  Its  "open- 
market  operations."  Through  open-market 
Dperatlons  the  Fed,  with  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  Its  agent,  sells  gov- 
ernment securities  to  contract  the  money 
supply,   or  buys  them  to  expand  It. 

By  selling  securities,  the  Fed  soaks  up 
funds  which  banks  might  otherwise  lend, 
or  vice  versa. 

The  Fed  also  recommends  that  the  geo- 
graphical limits  on  Us  ability  to  set  reserve 
ratios — the  reserve  city  bank-country  bank 
dichotomy — be  changed  so  that  reserve  re- 
quirements "would  be  based  on  the  amount 
of  an  Institution's  deposits,  without  regard 
to  the  location  of  the  Institution." 

The  Fed  again  Is  pleading  for  legislation 
to  give  the  government  standby  authority 
to  guarantee  private  loans  to  firms  "when 
such  assistance  appears  to  be  the  only  practi- 
cal wiy  of  avoiding  a  national  financial  crisis 
rr  of  enabling  such  firms  to  continue  activi- 
ties essential  In  the  national   Interest." 

The  White  House  has  sent  legislation  to 
Congress  seeking  approval  to  guarantee  $250 
million  worth  of  bank  loans  to  the  ailing 
Lockheed    Aircraft    Corp. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 


H.R.  351 
A   bill    to   vest   In   the   Government   of   the 

United  States  the  full,  absolute  complete. 

and  unconditional  ownership  of  the  twelve 

Federal  Reserve  banks 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
forthwith  to  purchase  the  capital  stock  of 
the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches,  and  agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay 
to  the  owners  thereof,  the  par  value  of  such 
stock  at  the  date  of  purchase. 

(b)  All  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  hereby  required  and  di- 
rected to  deliver  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  such  documents  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
all  the  stock  of  said  Federal  Reserve  banks 
owned  or  controlled  by  them,  together  with 
all  claims  of  any  kind  or  nature  In  and  to  the 
capital  assets  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  It  being  the  Intention  of  this  Act  to 
vest  In  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  absolute,  complete,  and  unconditional 
ownership  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  cHio 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
May  29,  1971,  would  have  been  the  54th 
birthday  of  our  late  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I  think  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  take  time  today  to 
honor  his  memory  and  to  reflect  on  his 
life  and  its  meaning  for  America. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  bom  on 
May  29,  1917,  in  Brookline,  Mass.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy  and 
Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

As  a  boy,  John  Kennedy  attended  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Connecticut.  In  1940,  he 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  cum 
laude.  He  also  attended  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

During  World  War  n,  John  Kennedy 
served  in  the  Navy  as  a  PT  boat  com- 
mander in  the  Pacific,  and  weis  decorated 
for  heroic  conduct  in  saving  the  lives 
of  three  members  of  his  crew.  He  was 
also  awarded  a  Purple  Heart  for  a  back 
injury  which  plagued  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

After  the  war,  Kennedy  worked  for  a 
short  time  as  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent. In  1946,  at  the  age  of  29,  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  11th  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Six  years  later,  Kennedy  de- 
feated Henry  Cabot  Lodge  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate 
in  1958. 

Prior  to  the  1960  Democratic  National 
Convention,  Senator  Kennedy  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President.  He  took  his  case  to 
the  people  and  won  primary  election  vic- 
tories in  New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois. 

Senator  Kennedy  won  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, defeating  his  closest  rival.  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas.  The  theme 
for  Kennedy's  acceptance  speech  was 
"The  New  Frontier,"  and  he  promised  to 
get  America  moving  again. 

In  one  of  the  closest,  hardest  fought 
political  campaigns  in  American  history, 
John  F.  Kennedy  defeated  his  Republi- 
can opponent,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  by  a 
narrow  margin  and  became  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  and  the  young- 
est man  elected  President  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

The  Kermedy  administration  was 
marked  by  some  mistakes  and  failures 
as  well  as  some  successes.  Few  of  his  suc- 
cesses with  Congress  were  100  percent. 
Compromises  often  had  to  be  made  be- 
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fore  his  legislative  programs  could  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

In  international  affairs,  the  Kennedy 
administration  successfully  negotiated  a 
limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  and 
peaceful  conclusion.  In  response  to  the 
Russian  launching  of  sputnik.  President 
Kennedy  accelerated  the  American  space 
program.  He  predicted  that  we  would 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970,  and  we 
did.  He  channeled  America's  idealism 
and  know-how  into  the  Peace  Corps. 
Most  significant  was  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's overall  efforts  to  effectu- 
ate a  thaw  in  the  cold  war  atmosphere 
that  existed  in  the  1950's. 

In  domestic  affairs,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration took  two  important  initia- 
tives. First,  President  Kennedy  proposed 
a  broad  tax -reform  program  to  the  88th 
Congress  which  was  designed  to  reduce 
the  tax  burden  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  and  to  spur  the  econ- 
omy; and  second.  President  Kennedy 
began  moving  the  country  toward  racial 
equality.  He  declared  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  this  administration  to  assist 
blacks  and  other  minorities  in  the  strug- 
gle for  their  rights.  In  June  1963,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  asking  Congress  to  pass  what 
was  described  as  the  most  sweeping  civil 
rights  bill  since  Reconstruction  days. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Jackie,  the 
President  journeyed  to  Texas  in  Novem- 
ber 1963.  to  fulfill  a  speaking  engage- 
ment. While  greeting  the  enormous 
crowd  which  lined  the  route  of  his  mo- 
torcade, President  Kennedy  was  shot 
and  killed  by  an  assassin  in  downtown 
E>allas  on  November  22,  1963.  Profoimd 
shock  and  grief  extended  out  from  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  around  the 
world.  Dignitaries  from  92  countries 
joined  in  the  requiem  for  the  fallen  Pres- 
ident. He  was  buried  on  November  25, 
1963,  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

In  1960.  America  issued  a  "call  to 
greatness, '  and  John  F.  Kennedy  an- 
swered that  call.  He  provided  the  in- 
spirational leadership  that  America  and 
the  world  so  desperately  need.  He  was  a 
man  who  valued  courage  above  all  the 
other  virtues;  and  a  man  who  won  the 
hearts  of  Americans  and  people  the 
world  over  with  his  quick  wit  and  warm 
sense  of  humor.  His  close  friends  and  as- 
sociates most  admired  the  tremendous 
capacity  for  growth  he  demonstrated 
while  holding  the  office  of  President. 

It  is  difficult  to  speculate  on  what  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  would  or  would  not  have 
done  if  he  had  lived.  But  one  thing  is 
certain:  President  Kennedy  exemplified 
all  that  is  best  in  America.  His  leader- 
ship, his  compassion,  and  his  sense  of 
humor  are  sorely  missed. 


ALASKA  ASKS  STUDY  OP  CANAL 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth 
of  the  southwestern  part  of  Alaska  is 
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greatly  dependent  on  accessibility  of  the 
deepwater  seaport  in  that  area.  Presently 
the  Yukon  River  is  without  a  seaport  at 
its  mouth  and  Bethel  on  the  Kuskokwim 
River  is  the  best  developed  and  most 
accessible  deepwater  seaport  in  the  area. 
However,  this  is  not  enough  to  insure 
economic  growth  in  southwestern  Alaska. 
The  construction  of  a  Yukon-Kuskok- 
wim  Canal  would  greatly  enrich  the 
economy  of  Alaska  by  making  the  prod- 
ucts and  resources  of  the  Yukon  and 
Kuskokwim  River  Valleys  available  to 
all  markets. 

Presently,  there  are  no  plans  to  build 
this  needed  canal.  However,  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature  and  the  Governor  have 
requested  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  initiate  a  study  and  prepare  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  between  the  Yukon  and 
Kuskokwim  Rivers.  I  am  including  into 
the  Record  for  your  information  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature: 
Ai^SKA    Statf    Legislattjm:,    1971— House 

Joint  Rksoldtion  No.  42 
(Relating  to  a  feasibility  study  for  a  canal 
between  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers) 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stat«  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  Yukon  River  Is  without  a  sea- 
port at  Its  mouth;  and 

Whereas  Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokwim  River, 
Is  the  best  developed  and  most  accessible 
deep-water  seaport  In  western  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  a  Yukon-Kusko- 
kwln  canal  would  greatly  enrich  the  economy 
of  Alaska  by  making  the  products  and  re- 
sources of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  River 
Valleys  readily  available  to  world  markets; 
and 

Whereas  a  canal  linking  the  two  rivers 
would  greatly  aid  development,  not  only 
economic,  but  otherwise,  of  the  region; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture that  the  Governor  is  respectfully  re- 
quested, with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  Initiate  a 
study  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  the  construction  of  a  canal  between  the 
Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers. 


May  27,  1971 


TRIBUTE   TO  ZENON  C.   R.   HANSEN 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
constitutent,  Zenon  C.  R.  Hansen,  who  on 
May  5,  1971,  received  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Award  of  the  Automotive  and  Al- 
lied Industries  Division  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  Appeal  for  Human 
Relations. 

A  brilliant  executive  committed  to 
public  service,  Zenon  Hansen  is  indeed 
well-deserving  of  this  award.  Aside  from 
tiis  outstanding  record  as  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mack  Trucks, 
Inc.,  he  has  been  a  leader  of  many  phil- 
anthropic, civic,  and  cultural  programs. 
Mr.  Hansen  has  been  an  outstanding  in- 
dustrialist committed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  human  relations  as  well  as  to 
the  growth  of  his  business.  His  career, 
both  public  and  private,  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple for  others  to  follow. 


I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  award  and  the  testi- 
monial remarks  made  by  Phillip  I.  Ber- 
man.  President  of  Hess'  of  Allen  town, 
with  respect  to  Zenon  Hansen's  extraor- 
dinary talents  and  the  achievements  and 
goals  of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee. 

The  material  follows ; 
The     Automotive     and     Allied     iNDusTures 

Human  Relations  Award  to  Zenon  C.  R 

Hansen 

The  Automotive  and  Allied  Industries  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Jevrtsh  Committee  is 
privileged  to  pay  tribute  to  Zenon  C.  R.  Han- 
sen, a  brilliant  executive  wno  has  made  com- 
mitment to  public  service  a  cornerstone  of 
his  distinguished  career. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President  of 
Mack  Trucks.  Inc .  his  44-year  career  has 
been  marked  by  innovative  ideas  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  advancement  of  excellence  that 
have  made  him  one  of  the  moet  respected 
and  eloquent  representatives  of  the  automo- 
tive industry. 

At  the  same  time,  his  love  of  country 
and  his  devotion  to  his  fellow  human  beings 
has  been  expressed  through  leadership  of 
scores  of  philanthropic,  civic  and  cultural 
endeavors.  Among  these  are:  The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  the  American  Humanlcs  Foun- 
dation, the  Allentown  Art  Museum  and  the 
Allentown  Symphony,  as  well  as  many  patri- 
otic organizations,  colleges,  universities  and 
schools  and  enterprises  promoting  communal 
betterment.  He  has  been  honored  by  numer- 
ous organizations  Including  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  the  E>ouglas 
MacArthur  Academy  of  Freedom  and  B'nal 
Brlth  which  in  1970  presented  him  with  its 
Humanitarian  Award.  He  has  also  been  asso- 
ciated with  voluntary  organizations  over- 
seas including  Noar  L'Noar,  an  Israeli  youth 
organization. 

These  are  but  a  small  sampling  of  this 
extraordinary  man's  activities  In  behalf  of 
the  common  good.  His  business  and  public 
career  have  set  standards  for  others  to  fol- 
low. His  principles  and  achievements  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  know  him  or 
have  worked  with  him  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  is  proud  to  have  Its  name  linked 
with  his. 

Philip  I.  Bekman  Testimonial  to  Zenon  C. 
R.  Hansen — Human  Relations  Award  Din- 
ner. May  5.   1971 

This  is  indeed  a  happy  occasion. 

All  of  us  are  pleased  for  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  Zenon  Hansen,  a  distin- 
guished leader  whose  business  career  and 
community  activities  are  affirmations  of 
man's  capacity  to  do  good.  His  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility has  been  channeled  Into  literally 
scores  of  effective  causes.  As  a  resident  of 
Allentown,  I  know  the  respect  and  esteem  he 
commands  and  I  know  how  well-deserved  Is 
his  reputation.  I  am  honored  to  share  this 
platform  with  him  tonight  and  to  partici- 
pate in  this  event  which  gives  him  public 
recognition. 

Tonight  we  are  also  affirming  our  support 
for  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  a  cause 
which  for  more  than  sixty  years  has  claimed 
the  devotion  and  commitment  of  men  and 
women  of  many  religions  and  from  many 
walks  of  life.  I  know  that  some  of  you  are 
familiar  with  AJC  and  m.'jny  of  Us  programs, 
while  others  may  not  be  so  informed.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  in  the  next  few  minutes  Is  to 
give  you  a  brief  picture  of  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done,  is  doing,  and  hopes  to 
achieve   In   the   future 

A  number  of  years  ago.  I  was  a  member  of 
a  six  man  AJC  Team  which  visited  four 
countries  in  South  America:  Brazil.  Argen- 
tina, Chile  and  Peru.  We  established  a  dia- 
logue with  the  political  leaders,  the  cardinals 
and  papal  representatives  In  each  of  these 
countries.  This  group  was  sent  by  the  AJC  to 
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represent  the  liberal  point  of  view  for  the 
Second  Ecumenical  Council.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Comjnlttee 
which  has  been  active  in  the  rights  of  many 
minorities  In  countries  all  over  the  world. 
Not  only  was  I  able  to  bring  my  resources  to 
the  committee's  effort,  but  I  became  a  more 
Informed  person  through  this  Involvement. 
Whatever  I  had  to  offer  was  better  utilized 
through  these  channels.  I  mention  my  in- 
volvement in  the  committee,  not  so  much  to 
Indicate  what  I  have  done,  but  rather  to 
Indicate  what  I  have  learned  by  working 
with  it. 

The  AJC  fights  bigotry — its  violent  erup- 
tion and  its  causes.  It  was  AJC  research  that 
first  exposed  the  bigot  as  a  twisted  person- 
ality— as  a  man  In  need  of  psychiatric  help. 

It  was  the  committee  that  launched  the 
self-studies  of  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  religious  texts  which  resulted  in  re- 
vised materials  cleansed  of  derogatory  state- 
ments about  other  groups.  This  continuing 
program  will  eventually  bring  revised  re- 
ligious texts  Into  the  hands  of  three-hundred- 
million  people  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  AJC  that  first  focused  world  atten- 
tion on  Soviet  anti-semitlsm  ...  on  the 
plight  of  the  blue-collar  worker  ...  on  the 
need  for  a  more  effective  coalition  to  examine 
the  criminal  Justice  system  in  our  urban 
centers  . .  .  and  so  much  more. 

Jews  are  human  beings  who  wish  to  live 
as  free  p>eople,  and  to  build  a  decent  society. 
For  us  this  is  not  easy.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  see  trials  that  are  rigged  against  Jews. 
We  see  official  scapegoatlng  of  jews  for  every- 
thing from  internal  economic  ills  to  world 
tensions.  We  see  Russia  cynically  using  Its 
3,000.000  Jewish  citizens  as  political  host- 
ages in  Its  power  game  in  the  middle  east. 

You  cant  live  in  Russia  as  a  jew,  and  you 
can't  die  in  Russia  as  a  jew.  Riissla  consists 
of  about  109  ethnic  groups.  Each  ethnic 
group  may  keep  its  Identity.  Each  one  Is  con- 
sidered a  national  group,  and  has  a  terri- 
tory where  It  can  live  &  Its  nationality  be 
identified.  Even  tho  Jews  are  the  11th  largest 
ethnic  group  in  all  of  Russia,  they  are  the 
only  group  that  does  not  have  Its  own  ter- 
ritory In  which  to  live  and  allow  Its  Identity 
&  culture  to  flourish.  Between  1961-64,  there 
was  persecution  t>ecause  of  economic  failures 
which  the  government  could  not  admit. 
There  were  approximately  750  executions  for 
so  called  "economic  crimes."  50%  of  the  vic- 
tims were  Jews. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  which 
was  founded  many  years  ago,  in  response  to 
crimes  against  Jews  In  Russia,  was  the  first 
organization  to  expose  &  document  Soviet 
Anti-Semitism.  It  is  still  in  the  vanguard  as 
spokesman  for  3.000.000  persecuted  human 
beings,  still  living  there. 

On  its  own,  and  through  the  American 
conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  we  continue  to 
focus  the  hairsh  light  of  world  opinion  on 
Soviet  opportunism  &  the  Russian's  never- 
ebbing  campaign  to  destroy  Jewish  life  & 
tradition  in  that  country.  During  the  many 
protests  over  Soviet  antl-SemltIsm — such 
as  the  one  which  resulted  in  the  commuta- 
tion of  the  death  sentence  for  two  Jews  ac- 
cused of  a  hijacking  conspiracy  which  never 
even  took  place — the  AJC  played  a  major  role 
In  marshaling  world  opinion.  In  seeking  dlp- 
plomatic  moves  by  our  nation  and  others,  and 
in  securing  help  from  protestant  &  catholic 
leaders. 

Jews  are  a  unlveral  minority,  through  our 
long  experience,  we  learn  what  creates  and 
what  destroys.  We  have  learned  many  lessons 
which  can  serve  the  United  States.  Here  in 
our  own  Nation  we  are  experiencing  a  time 
of  rapid  social  upheaval.  Americans'  re- 
sponses demand  the  highest  qualities  of  wis- 
dom &  reason.  Yet  In  all  too  many  Instances, 
we  have  failed  to  meet  the  challenge — be- 
having less  like  a  cohesive  nation  &  more  like 
a  number  of  unrelated  racial,  religious  & 
ethnic  groups — each  distrusting,  and  Indeed, 
fearing,  the  motives  of  the  other. 
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It  Is  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere  that  AJC 
continues  its  efforts  to  promote  solutions 
rooted  in  moderation.  It  is  not  an  easy  role. 
Immobilizing  dissent  &  Iron-fisted  repres- 
sion are  much  easier  commodities  to  sell — 
and  they  are  being  sold  by  medicine  men 
whose  cure  could  kill  the  patient. 

If  we  would  keep  America  a  nation  that  can 
produce  social  change  through  consensus,  we 
must  produce  new  approaches  to  our  prob- 
lems. 

Just  last  year  this  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee launched  its  "Shaping  Safer  Cities" 
program.  Briefly,  it  is  a  new  kind  of  coalition 
of  more  than  60  national  and  local  organiza- 
tions which  seek  to  reorder  and  streamline 
the  law  enforcement  and  the  criminal  Justice 
systems  In  our  urban  centers. 

The  committee  was  the  flrst  agency  to 
bring  to  national  attention  the  plight  of  the 
white  blue-collar  worker — his  frustrations 
and  his  feelings  of  being  abandoned  to  the 
interest  of  others.  Above  all,  we  pointed  out 
that  to  call  him  a  damned  racist  was  an 
untrue  generalization  which  only  succeeded 
In  driving  him  toward  backlash.  Today  this 
subject  of  backlash  is  high  on  America's 
agenda.  In  fact  recently,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion gave  AJC  a  grant  of  $250,000  to  continue 
Its  work  In  this  particular  area. 

In  urban  ghettos,  the  tensions  between  the 
police  and  residents  have  been  the  sparks 
which.  In  many  cases,  Ignited  into  conflagra- 
tions. AJC's  specific  remedy  has  been  a  series 
of  workshops  for  law  enforcement  officials. 
The  pioneer  effort  has  become  standard  op- 
erational procedure  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  other  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  still  another  area,  the  committee  has 
run  conferences  on  the  relationship  between 
the  mass  media  and  race  relations.  These 
were  attended  by  top  media  executives  and 
representatives  of  minority  groups.  These 
conferences  have  become  models  for  similar 
give-and-take  sessions  which  have  led  to  bet- 
ter understanding  and  Impressive  results  in 
many  cities. 

Israel  Is  of  great  concern  to  AJC.  Surely 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  I  know  that  Mr.  Hansen 
has  done  much  to  support  the  cause  of  Israel, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  Is  In  the  mainstream 
of  thinking  Americans  who  consider  It  our 
Nation's  moral  resfwnsibllity  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Surely  no  American — Jew  or  non-Jew — 
can  stand  idly  by  while  forces  In  this  coun- 
try seek  to  weaken  Israel's  strength  by  pre- 
venting American  support  for  a  nation  which 
has  the  same  alms  and  goals  as  our  own. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  is  com- 
mitted to  a  nationwide  educational  program 
which  explains  Israel's  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic alms.  We  present  Israel's  case  where  It 
matters  most : 

To  oplnlon-molders  In  the  United  States 
Government. 

To  the  general  American  public. 

And  to  the  leadership  of  the  Christian 
church. 

From  my  experience,  I  have  found  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  to  be  flexible 
in  the  face  of  rapid  change.  So  many  in- 
stitutions seem  to  be  bewildered  by  the  shock 
of  change  which  is  not  only  inevitable,  but 
comes  at  such  a  rapid  pace.  I  believe  that 
AJC  is  responsive  to  society's  needs  and  tries 
to  meet  these  needs  with  a  mature  sense  of 
responsibility. 

The  problems  of  change  must  be  met  by 
our  American  system,  that  is,  by  the  insti- 
tutions that  make  up  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  greatness  of  this  Nation  is  found, 
in  large  measure.  In  the  systems  which  it 
created  to  deal  with  this  change.  The  AJC 
understands  that  laymen  and  professionals 
can  form  a  partnership  to  keep  Institutions 
sensitive  and  responsive. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  func- 
tions through  this  partnership  of  profession- 
als on  the  one  hand,  who  are  able  to  com- 
municate their  ideas  and  research,  and  In- 
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telllgent  laymen  on  the  other  hand,  who. 
In  concert  with  the  professionals,  form  a 
wonderful  combination  of  dialogue.  The  tra- 
dition of  research  on  the  problems  of  human 
attitudes  and  behavior  about  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  races,  is  done  thoroughly  and 
courageously  through  scholarship,  scientific 
methodology,  and  understanding  of  human 
beings,  the  committee  has  established  many 
of  the  landmark  studies  about  bigotry,  re- 
ligious and  racial  prejudice,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  society  and  government  for  the 
rights  of  all  people. 

The  high  level  of  professionalism,  com- 
mitment, and  Integrity,  have  attracted  to 
the  committee,  gifted  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  generously  of  their  talent,  time, 
and  means,  toward  the  perfection  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

These  professionals  and  laymen  recognize 
their  obligation  to  work  for  the  good  of  this 
Nation  through  the  existing  institutions.  It 
Is  to  the  credit  of  the  laymen  who  work  on 
the  committees,  that  they  have  seen  fit  to 
attract  and  inspire  these  professionals  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  who  often  disagree 
with  each  other  and  hold  conflicting  ideas. 
They  sit  in  the  same  room  with  laymen  who 
also  may  hold  conflicting  ideas,  but  who 
have  less  evidence  and  data  about  partic- 
ular problems.  Together,  through  dialogue, 
they  hammer  out  ideas  and  directions  which 
government  and  civic  leaders,  college  profes- 
sors, and  businessmen  all  accept  as  valid  and 
significant. 

AJC  is  one  of  those  rare  organizations 
which  quietly  and  effectively  demonstrates 
faith  in  America  to  make  order  out  of  chaoe. 
It  provides  one  necessary  reservoir  of  facta 
and  Ideas  which  leaders  need  to  make  gov- 
ernment, business,  religion,  and  education 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  America's  future. 

I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  so  vital  an  orga- 
nization, and  thank  you  for  supporting  it  so 
generously  tonight. 


"WE  LOVE  AMERICA  DAY"  IN 
CLINTON,  MO. 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF  icissoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH.'ES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21  at  Clinton,  Mo.,  which  is  the 
coimty  seat  of  Henry  County  and  a  part 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
which  it  has  been  our  honor  to  represent 
these  past  dozen  years  in  Congress, 
Mayor  Gus  S.  Wetzel  proclaimed  that 
day  "We  Love  America  Day." 

The  spark  for  the  drive  that  resulted 
in  the  proclamation  by  the  mayor,  came 
from  members  of  the  freshman  class  at 
Clinton  Junior  High  School.  Way  back 
on  May  12  the  students  commenced  their 
work.  They  were  helped  adong  by  a  most 
interesting  news  story  in  the  Clinton 
Daily  Democrat  of  that  date.  These 
young  people  then  asked  Clintonians  to 
put  a  circle  around  May  21  on  their 
calendars.  They  asked  that  everyone 
participate  in  the  patriotic  theme  by  fly- 
ing flags  at  their  homes  and  wearing 
clothing  that  contained  our  beloved 
colors  of  red,  white,  and  blue. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  that  this  fine 
group  of  yoimg  people,  not  yet  old 
enough  to  attend  senior  high  school,  did 
such  a  good  job  of  making  this  day  a 
success  that  they  placed  posters  in  busi- 
nesses   around    the    courthouse   square 
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and  distributed  handbills  throughout  the 
entire  community. 

The  leaders  of  this  effort  then  pro- 
ceeded to  schedule  an  assembly  which 
was  held  at  the  Clinton  Junior  High 
School  on  Friday.  May  21.  The  program 
of  the  assembly  included  short  talks  on 
patriotism  by  several  junior  high  school 
students.  One  of  the  finest  literary  efforts 
that  I  have  read  recently,  was  the  word- 
ing of  the  proclamation,  signed  by  the 
mayor,  which  was  prepared  by  these 
same  junior  high  school  students.  With- 
out quoting  from  the  proclamation  ver- 
batim, the  principal  idea  was,  while  we 
have  problems  in  this  democracy,  we  also 
possess  the  opportunity  to  solve  these 
problems  peacefully  without  revolution. 
The  resolution  went  on  to  recite  that 
working  together  in  a  free  society  is  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  earth.  Certainly  we  should 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  enjoy  this 
opportunity. 

There  is  enough  plaudits  for  everyone 
to  share  but  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  mention  the  idea  for  "We  Love 
America  Day"  originated  in  the  Amer- 
ican history  class  of  Mrs.  Julia  Cary  and 
was  taken  over  as  a  project  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of:  Glenda  Arwood. 
Gloria  Mintum,  Debbie  Thompson.  Ven- 
cie  Morgan.  Kathj-  Ross,  Melinda 
Glaspy,  Lynn  Barbee,  Danny  Glaspy, 
Murray  Jennex,  Judy  Johnson  and  Vic 
Titus. 

The  event  of  May  21  was  under  the 
sponsorship  of  all  of  the  178  members  of 
the  Freshman  Class  buttressed  by  en- 
thusiastic backing  of  Principal  Jim 
Phillips  as  well  as  co-chairmen,  Danny 
Glaspy  and  Kathy  Ross. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  add 
my  salute  to  these  young  Americans  of 
Clinton  Junior  High  School  who  on  their 
own  decided  on  a  project,  then  named 
it.  and  took  the  time  and  effort  to  carry 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  By  their 
hard  work  "We  Love  America  Day,"  was 
a  great  success.  Remember  these  are 
young  people  who  had  an  idea  and  then 
proceeded  to  encourage  their  parents 
and  other  adult  citizens  to  support  a  day 
set  aside  to  recognize  the  freedom  and 
rights  that  our  countrj'  offers  and  which 
stands  as  a  symbol  throughout  the  world. 

Activities  of  this  kind  by  the  youth 
of  Clinton.  Henry  County,  Mo.,  stand 
out  in  such  a  sharp  contrast  from  what 
happened  in  the  city  of  Washington  on 
May  1st  through  the  5th  of  this  very 
same  month  of  May  1971. 

The  event  of  May  21  in  Clinton,  Mo., 
proved  that  while  the  freaks,  the  weirdos 
and  crazies  may  be  a  much  publicized 
aspect  of  American  youth.  I  am  con- 
vinced they  are  only  a  minor  aspect  com- 
pared to  the  great  majority  of  our  young 
people  who  are  the  kind  that  sponsored 
"We  Love  America  Day"  in  Clinton,  Mo. 
Its  "hats  off"  with  a  standing  salute 
from  their  Congressman  and  from  every- 
one who  recognizes  the  real  worth  of 
what  they  proceeded  to  accomplish  on 
May  21  of  this  year.  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  all  others  who  observed  their 
fine  efforts.  We  all  hope  they  will  not 
omit  to  repeat  this  effort  next  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SHRINERS  HOSPITAL  FOR 
CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


May  27,  1971 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  16,  1971,  the 
Shriners  celebrated  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  their  first  orthopedic 
hospital  for  crippled  children.  The 
Salaam  Temple,  of  which  many  of  my 
constituents  are  members,  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  this  worthwhile  project 
which  provides  care  and  treatment  for 
children  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
afford  the  expensive  treatment  neces- 
sary. 

At  the  present  time  five  young  chil- 
dren from  my  own  district  are  under- 
going treatment  which  their  parents 
could  otherwise  not  afford.  I  am  ver>- 
proud  of  this  tremendous  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Shriners  nationally  and  am 
especially  proud  although  not  surprised 
that  Shriners  in  my  district  take  such 
an  active  part  in  this  crucial  program. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  some  additional  information 
prepared  by  the  Shriners  regarding  their 
projram.  I  commend  the  information  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  information  follows: 
What   .■\re  the  Facts  About  the  Shriners 
Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children? 

22    shriners    hospitals 

The  first  Shriners  Hospital  For  Crippled 
Children  was  opened  in  Shreveport.  Louisi- 
ana. September  16.  1922.  As  the  need  In- 
creased, more  Units  were  added  until  today 
there  are  22  Units  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  These  Units  of 
the  Shriners  Hospitals  For  Crippled  Children 
represent  a  construction  investment  of  many, 
many  million  dollars.  It  Is  not  hard  to  real- 
ize the  huge  operating  cost  of  these  22  Units 
when  you  consider  that  Shriners  Hospitals 
actively  care  for  approximately  30.000  patients 
each  year  (in  and  out-patients):  that  8.000 
of  these  patients  are  treated  as  In-patlents, 
with  an  average  days'  stay  of  45  days  In  the 
Orthopedic  Units  and  57  days  for  acutely 
burned  children  In  the  Shriners  Burns  In- 
stitutes; and  that  there  are  more  than  66,000 
out-patient  cUnlc  visits  each  year.  Since  the 
first  hospital  opened  in  1922.  more  than 
160,000  children  have  been  treated,  with 
180.000  admissions  to  the  hospital,  and  nearly 
2.000,000  clinic  visits  to  the  out-patients' 
dept.  Shriners  Ho.spitals  For  Crippled  Chil- 
dren have  provided  more  than  14,000,000 
Orthopedic  patient  days  since  the  first  Unit 
was  opened  In  1922,  and  Shriners  Burns  In- 
stitutes have  provided  nearly  100,000  patient 
days  since  the  first  Burna  Unit  was  opened 
In  Galveston.  Texas.  March  20,  1966. 

The  Bums  Institutes  of  the  Sfiriners  Hos- 
pitals for  Crippled  Children  have  a  three- 
fold purpose — to  save  children's  lives  and 
restore  their  bodies  through  intensive  care  to 
prevent  the  crippling  effects  of  severe  bxirns. 
to  undertake  research  In  burns  therapy,  to 
advance  medicine's  ability  to  care  for  and 
treat  children  with  burns,  and  to  instruct 
medical  personnel  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  burned  children. 

The  Shrine  chose  ••Children's  BurrLs"  as  an 
extension  of  the  Shriners  Hospitals  For  Crip- 
pled Children,  because  it  was  felt  that  severe 
burns  in  children,   unless  properly   treated. 


are  our  country's  greatest  unmet  medical 
need.  Some  authorities  call  burns  the  largest 
single  hazard  of  childhood. 

what  is  so  unique  about  a  shriners 
burns  unit? 

For  one  thing,  special  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities enable  the  staff  to  provide  superior 
care  for  severely  burned  patients.  Patlenta 
are  under  visual  observation  at  all  times  and 
electronic  monitoring  devices  attached  to  a 
patient  under  intensive  care  transmit  heart- 
beat, temperature,  blood  pre.ssure  and  respi- 
ration to  a  central  station.  Special  beds  fa- 
cilitate handling  the  patient  when  neces- 
sary. Laboratory  teams  constantly  evaluate 
the  patient's  condition.  The  research  pro- 
gram studies  ways  to  Improve  the  treatment 
of  all  types  of  burns.  Special  precautions  are 
taken  in  treating  burns  because  infection  is 
one  of  the  serious  hazards,  and  unusual  fea- 
tures for  its  control  are  used  In  the  Burns 
Institutes. 

What  is  the  cost  of  patient  care?  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  treatment 
for  a  severely  burned  patient  may  be  more 
than  $10,000.  In  addition  to  this,  massive 
amounts  of  blood — often  as  much  as  100 
pints — are  also  needed. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Orthopedic  Units,  ad- 
mission standards  for  the  Shriners  Hospitals 
For  Crippled  Children.  Burns  Institutes,  are 
that  a  child  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age  or 
under,  and  his  parents  or  guardians  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  treatment.  All  patients  are 
admitted  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 


TRANSFORMING  VICTORY  INTO 
DEFEAT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Epictetus 
said: 

The  appearance  of  things  to  the  mind  is 
the  standard  of  every  action  to  man. 

In  no  area  of  public  opinion  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mass  media  so  far  reach- 
ing and  profound  as  in  that  of  foreign 
affairs.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  virtually  the  only  contact  an  indi- 
vidual has  with  those  subjects  on  which 
he  is  forming  an  opinion  comes  through 
media  channels. 

This  dependency  makes  balanced  and 
accurate  news  coverage  of  foreign  events 
essential  for  a  correct  general  public 
understanding. 

A  recent  Lou  Harris  poll  dealing  with 
Southeast  Asia  has  confirmed  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  reasonable  doubt  that  in 
at  least  one  area  of  foreign  news  cover- 
age blatant  misrepresentation  by  large 
segments  of  the  American  media  is  tak- 
ing place. 

Having  access  to  oflBcial  fact  sheets  de- 
tailing the  results  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese thrust  into  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  controlled  areas  of  Laos  last 
February,  I  was  personally  stunned 
when  confronted  with  the  results  of  this 
poll.  The  particular  Harris  poll  question 
and  response,  which  confirmed  that  mis- 
information Is  being  distributed  by  the 
media  under  the  cover  of  "news,"  was 
as  follows — a  cross-section  of  1,580 
households  was  asked  between  April  12 
and  April  15,  1971; 
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Do  you  feel  the  recent  South  Vietnam 
move  into  Laos  was  a  success  or  a  failure? 

[In  percent] 

Success      24 

Failure    45 

Neither   8 

Not     sure 23 

Assuming  that  very  few  of  the  1,580 
people  polled  had  actually  been  on  hand 
to  witness  the  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tion, the  appearance  of  failure,  held  by  a 
margin  of  nearly  2-to-l  over  success, 
must  have  been  conveyed  by  the  mass 
media. 

Was  it  a  failure?  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  suffered  losses  of  1,400  killed 
and  4,700  wounded,  while  the  Commu- 
nist forces  incurred  13,000  fatalities  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  wounded.  Four 
South  Vietnamese  battalions  were  put 
out  of  action  as  compared  with  13  en- 
emy battalions  rendered  ineffective. 

Of  the  40,400  U.S.  helicopter  sorties 
flown  to  support  our  allies,  losses  ran 
about  2  percent.  This  compared  quite 
favorably  with  World  War  n  daytime 
bomber  losses  over  Nazi  Germany  which 
ran  around  4  percent. 

Enemy  logistical  losses  were  astronom- 
ical. There  were  4,900  individual  weap- 
ons, 1,900  crew-served  weapons,  tons  of 
ammunition  and  other  supplies  either 
captured  or  destroyed.  There  were  100 
enemy  tanks  put  out  of  action,  300  en- 
emy trucks  destroyed  by  South  Viet- 
namese ground  forces  and  4,300  trucks 
destroyed  by  U.S.  air  power  fljdng  mis- 
sions over  a  greatly  compressed  trail 
area.  Several  enemy  oil  lines  running 
south  all  the  way  from  Haiphong  Harbor 
in  North  Vietnam  were  cut  and,  when 
set  afire,  burned  for  several  days. 

The  flow  of  enemy  supplies  for  future 
military  operations  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodians  was  se- 
verely disrupted,  giving  these  two  nations 
more  time  in  which  to  strengthen  their 
forces.  The  North  Vietnamese  must  now 
devote  more  resources  to  protecting 
former  sanctuaries  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  demonstrated  South  Vietnamese 
capability  to  carry  on  an  offensive 
against  what  was,  until  this  operation,  a 
secure  area. 

And  yet  only  24  percent  of  the  people 
polled  by  Harris  thought  that  this  op- 
eration was  a  success.  A  successful  mili- 
taiy  operation  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
turned  into  a  psychological  defeat  in  the 
United  States,  courtesy  of  our  own  in- 
formed media.  Victory  in  the  field  was 
transformed  into  a  club  to  smash  Amer- 
ican morale  at  home. 

Someone  once  made  a  quip  about 
snatcliing  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of  vic- 
tory. Perhaps  this  is  what  he  meant. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  JIM  FARLEY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Sunday,  tne  30,  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  this  century  will  celebrate  his 
83d  birthday.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable 
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James  A.  Parley,  former  distinguished 
Postmaster  General  and  model  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Party.  The 
legendary  accomplishments  of  this  truly 
heroic  man  need  no  exposition  here.  Yet, 
as  effectively  active  as  Jim  Farley  has 
been  in  his  event-filled  lifetime,  he  still 
thrives  on  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  and  looks  to  the 
future  with  enthusiasm  a  20-year-old 
could  envy. 

Rather  than  just  pay  tribute  to  an- 
other milestone  in  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
I  insert  into  the  Record  an  account  of  a 
recent  interview  of  Jim  Farley  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  edition  of  the 
monthly  magazine  "Harvest  Years." 
Even  as  he  used  to  point  out  how  elec- 
tions could  be  won,  how  legislation  could 
be  enacted,  Jim  Farley  now  points  out 
how  to  enjoy  the  later  years.  Some  may 
try  to  delay  their  entrance  into  that  pe- 
riod of  life  but  those  later  years  do  come, 
to  us  all.  If  we  can  follow  his  "Five  Point 
Program,"  those  years  can  be  as  fruit- 
ful for  us  as  they  are  to  Jim  Farley. 

The  interview  follows: 
Hy  Hall  or  Fame:  James  A,  Farley 

Who  set  the  pace  for  us  yesterday  and  la 
still  setting  it  today? 

Many  folks  would  single  out  James  A. 
Farley,  former  U.S.  Postmaster  General  and 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  who  cele- 
brates his  eighty-third  birthday  on  May  30. 
"Genial  Jim"  still  has  the  physique  of  a 
man  who  can't  be  pushed  around,  the  dia- 
mond-sharp eyes  that  "never  forgot  a  face," 
the  smile  that  can  melt  a  Republican,  and 
the  voice  of  an  Irish  tenor  on  Sattirday  night. 

Sitting  In  his  office  (he's  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.)  sur- 
rounded by  mementos  of  the  past  (photos  of 
seven  presidents  he's  known;  autographed 
pictures  from  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  three 
Popes  and  Cardinal  Spellman;  pictures  and 
souvenirs  from  countless  trips)  this  6  ft.  2% 
in.  188-lb.  dynamo  dominates  the  room. 
We  asked: 

What  advice  can  you  give  our  readers  on 
enjoying  the  later  years? 

"I  don't  know  that  I  follow  any  regular 
program,  but  my  philosophy,  if  you  will,  could 
break  down  into  five  points.  "The  first  point 
might  be: 

"Exercise  regularly.  Whenever  the  weather 
permits  and  the  distance  Isn't  too  great,  I 
make  it  a  point  to  walk  to  wherever  I'm  go- 
ing. It's  a  rule  with  me  to  walk  every  morn- 
ing from  my  apartment  to  my  office  several 
blocks  away.  Since  1920  I've  always  taken  a 
Turkish  bath  once  or  twice  a  week.  I  sleep 
well  but  only  require  about  6^  hours.  I  eat 
regularly  and  I've  kept  the  promise  I  made  to 
my  mother  when  I  was  twenty-one — I  don't 
smoke  or  drink." 

But  how  do  you  stay  so  trim?  We  uruler- 
stand  that  for  years  you  attended  over  100 
banquets  and  75  to  80  business  or  ciinc 
luncheons  a  year. 

"While  it's  true  I  probably  attended  more 
banquets  and  luncheons  than  any  other  citi- 
zen. I  eat  very  little  at  public  meals — maybe 
Just  a  little  meat  and,  of  course,  my  favorite 
dish — ice  cream.  And  I  also  keep  fit  by  follow- 
ing my  rule  number  two:  "Keep  busy  at 
what  Interests  you." 

Mr.  Farley,  who  was  once  known  as  "Three- 
Job  Jim'  (simultaneously  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, National  Democratic  Chairman,  and 
Democratic  Chairman  of  New  York  State) 
says  that  he  is  always  in  the  office  at  least 
by  9  A.M.  and  works  through  to  5  or  5:30 
P.M.  Even  on  Saturdays  when  he's  in  town 
he  goes  to  the  office  to  answer  mall  and 
make  telephone  calls.  Last  summer  he  visited 
fifteen  countries  and  thirty  cities  in  six 
weeks,    calling    on    Coca-Cola    bottlers    and 
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other  members  of  his  organization.  He  also 
visited  numerous  ambassadors  he  knows  per- 
sonally, former  King  Umberto  of  Italy,  and 
had  an  audience  with  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
VI,  accompanied  by  his  two  teen-age  grand- 
daughters, Carole  and  Gall  Montgomery. 

When  he  returned  to  New  York,  he  per- 
sonally dictated  (and  signed  In  his  trade- 
mark green  Ink)  over  400  letters  to  members 
of  the  Coca-Cola  organization  he'd  called 
on,  and  answered  hundreds  of  other  letters 
that  had  piled  up  In  his  absence. 

How  can  you  keep  track  of  so  many  peo- 
ple? Is  it  true  you  never  forgot  a  face? 

"When  I  was  in  politics  I  worked  hard  at 
getting  to  know  people  and  places.  In  fact. 
In  1930  and  1931— long  before  the  age  of  jet 
travel — I  Journeyed  approximately  60.000 
miles  to  personally  see  every  Democratic 
state  and  county  chairman  in  the  country. 
I've  always  enjoyed  traveling  (two  trips 
around  the  world,  visits  to  all  continents). 
There  are  few  prominent  people  or  places  1 
haven't  seen." 

Experts  say  that  Mr.  Farley  can  still  link 
up  more  names  and  faces  than  half  the  hos- 
tesses In  Washington.  "Big  Jim"  also  admits 
to  a  bit  of  luck  that  helped  his  reputa- 
tion for  a  fabulous  memory.  One  famous 
story  centers  around  Franklin  D.  Roosvelt's 
first  whistle-stop  campaign  through  the 
West.  Mr.  Farley  was  campaign  manager,  and 
at  the  end  of  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speeches, 
somebody  In  the  crowd  yelled,  "Hello.  Jim!" 
Farley  roared  back,  "Hello,  Frank!"  making 
a  lifelong  friend  of  a  local  citizen  who 
bragged  that  he  "knew'^  Jim  Farley.  It  seems 
that  Parley  had  been  corresponding  with  a 
railway  clerk  In  that  area,  and  even  though 
he  hadn't  met  the  man,  he  took  a  wild  chance 
that  the  voice  belonged  to  his  "oen  pal."  Sure 
enough,  FYank  wrote  a  delighted  "thank  you" 
letter. 

In  your  book,  the  Jim  Farley  Story,  you 
talk  about  looking  forward  to  retirement.  Is 
this  still  true? 

"Frankly,  I'd  be  bored  to  death  If  I  wasn't 
active,  I've  always  done  everything  to  justify 
my  existence  In  whatever  Job  I  held.  If  I 
couldn't  make  a  contribution,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  around.  But  while  I'm  still  In 
good  health  and  can  travl,  I  feel  I'm  worthy 
my  salt,  whatever  my  age.  Also,  I  believe  that 
everyone  should  have  some  activity  to  enjoy 
outside  of  work.  Which  brings  me  to  my  point 
three: 

"Seek  recreation  you  enjoy.  If  I'm  in 
tovm  and  if  the  Yankees  or  Giants  are  play- 
ing. I  usually  go  to  the  game.  I  take  In  an 
occasional  boxing  match  In  Madison  Square 
Garden.  I've  never  been  much  of  a  fisher- 
man, but  the  last  time  I  went  fishing  In  Mi- 
ami I  hooked  one  of  the  largest  barracuda 
ever  caught  In  those  waters  up  to  that 
time — the  fish  was  put  on  exhibition.  Also. 
I've  been  active  In  the  Elks  since  1914  and 
have  been  at  most  Grand  Lodge  meetings 
since  1918.  when  I've  been  In  the  country. 
I'm  also  active  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Boys  Club  of  America." 

"Big  Jim"  also  spends  time  socializing  with 
his  two  daughters,  son  and  ten  grandchil- 
dren, two  of  whom  accompanied  him  to  E^i- 
rope  last  year.  And  during  the  "sweet  corn 
season"  he  frequently  dines  at  his  daugh- 
ter's home  in  Scarsdale.  N.Y.  His  wife,  the 
former  Elizabeth  Plnnegan  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1920,  died  in  1955. 

Do  you  still  get  to  Washington  to  see  for- 
mer associates? 

"I'm  always  invited  to  the  annual  Grid- 
iron dinner  and  I've  made  several  visits  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations 
I  was  an  honored  guest  when  President  Nix- 
on signed  the  bill  creating  the  new  Post  Of- 
fice agency." 

When  you  were  Postmaster  General  you 
campaigned  for  many  improvements  like  air 
mail  sertice.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Post 
Office  reorganization? 

"Franklv,  I'm  not  too  ke«n  about  the  bUl 
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finally  enacted  Into  law.  I  always  felt  that 
down  through  the  years  the  post  offlce  people 
were  among  the  most  loyal  and  dedicated  I 
ever  met.  If  Congress  gave  the  Poet  Office 
enough  money  to  build  facilities  and  provide 
adequate  service,  there  wouldn't  be  need  for 
any  reorganization." 

We  hear  you  put  a  lot  of  stock  <n  loyalty. 
Could  you  explain? 

"My  fourth  point  might  be:  Live  by  a 
buoyant  philosophy.  Loyalty  Is  part  of  this 
philosophy,  because  If  you  don't  have  loyalty, 
you  don't  have  anything.  You  owe  loyalty 
to  your  church,  your  country,  then  to  your 
family,  your  business,  and  your  party.  Loyal- 
ty and  truth  are  the  most  valuable  attributes 
you  can  possess  and  you're  not  entitled  to 
any  credit  for  them." 

To  his  credit,  no  one  has  ever  accused  Jim 
Parley  of  taking  a  dollar  or  telling  a  lie. 
And  even  after  his  famoua  break  with 
Roosevelt  over  the  third-term  Issue.  Parley 
remained  loyal  and  worked  behind  the  scenes 
to  assure  the  re-election.  On  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  election  he  wired  11,000  Demo- 
cratic committeemen  in  New  York  State 
urging  them  to  support  Roosevelt.  This  dem- 
onstration of  loyalty  was  printed  on  the  front 
pages  of  most  Sunday  newspapers  and  was 
helpful  in  the  Roosevelt  victory. 

Mr.  Parley  adds:  "I  don't  think  we  now 
see  the  loyalty  and  devotion  to  party  that 
we  used  to  have.  Now.  reform  elements  talk 
In  disparaging  terms  about  the  'bosses'  of 
yesterday.  But  I  always  thought  the  old- 
time  bosses  did  a  lot  of  good.  These  men  sup- 
plied discipline,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  their 
people  and  the  party.  The  Big  Boss  often 
went  to  bat  in  criminal  cases,  to  help  a  work- 
ing family  and  a  problem  son.  But  he  never, 
never  tinkered  around  suits  between  citizens 
and  he  never  took  money  for  helping  a  fKX>r 
family  In  trouble. 

"What  finished  the  bosses  was  they  did 
their  Job  so  well  that  the  immigrants  didn't 
need  them  after  the  first  generation.  The 
blast  furnace  of  the  American  Melting  Pot  Is 
the  public  schools;  now  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment do  all  the  things  the  Big  Bosses  used 
to  do." 

Are  you  itill  active  in  politics? 

"Yes — and  that  touches  on  my  fifth  and 
final  point — to  Look  to  the  Future.  In  my 
case.  It's  still  politics  and  the  success  of  my 
party.  I  made  sp>eeche8  In  1968  for  Humphrey- 
Muskle.  Incidentally,  I've  known  Muskle 
since  1936  when  he  vras  head  of  the  Young 
Democrats  at  Cornell  University.  He  Is  a 
strong  pwsslblUty  for  the  presidency,  having 
made  an  extremely  good  Impression  In  1968. 
and  enhanced  It.  He  Is  knowledgeable  and  a 
good  public  speaker,  excellent  on  TV  and  at 
press  conferences.  He  never  makes  extrava- 
gant statements." 

Mr.  Parley  then  mentioned  another  1972 
presidential  jKisslblllty.  "If  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Indicated  that  he  had  an  Interest  In  seek- 
ing the  presidential  nomination,  he'd  be  a 
formidable  contender  in  1972. 

That's  really  "looking  ahead  "  And  with  his 
flve-polnt  program  of  regular  exercise,  busy 
Interests,  enjoyable  recreation,  uplift  philos- 
ophy and  looking  to  the  future.  Jim  Parley, 
at  eighty-three,  continues  to  set  a  fast  pace 
to  follow. 


"EMPLOYMENT     OP     THE     HANDI- 
CAPPED:  COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES' 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
with  a  charming  young  lady  from  my 
district  who  won  third  place  in  the  na- 
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tional  "Ability  Coimts"  contest  sponsored 
by  the  President's  Committee  and  the 
Governors'  Committees  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

Miss  Jeri  Hoffman  of  Green  Bay  re- 
searched and  wrote  an  especially  mean- 
ingful essay  on  community  attitudes 
toward  the  handicapped.  While  we  have 
accomplished  much  in  the  area  of  aiding 
the  handicapped  in  finding  jobs,  there 
is  much  more  left  to  be  done,  as  pointed 
out  by  Miss  Hoffman. 

I  am  inserting  the  text  of  Miss  Hoff- 
man's essay  in  the  Record  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  would  take  the 
time  to  read  it  and  to  seriously  consider 
the  points  it  makes. 

EMPIOTMENT    OF   THE    HANDICAPPED: 

CoMMtrNrrr  ATrmTDEs 
(By  Jeri  Ellen  Hoffman) 

"Pew  community  endeavors  are  as  visibly 
rewarding  or  poignantly  satisfying  as  the 
rehabilitation  and  employment  of  even  one 
neighbor." »  This  attitude  toward  the  dis- 
abled has  prompted  In  Green  Bay  another 
"team  effort"  for  tackling  problems. 

Players  need  coaching:  various  agencies  In 
my  community  prepare  the  disabled  for  use- 
ful roles  In  society.  Pt.  Howard  and  Howe 
Schools'  provisions  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
orthopedic,  special  education  classes  at  all 
secondary  schools,  and  the  Northeast  Wis- 
consin Technical  Institute  provide  learning 
opportunities.  Community  Service  Center,  a 
regional  facility  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
offers  pre-school  evaluation  and  p>ost-3chool 
habitation  and  vocational  training.  Curative 
Workshop.  Sheltered  Industries,  and  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices— Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  Services  to  the  Blind,  provide  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  placement.  Assisting  In 
this  latter  task  Is  an  active  district  offlce  of 
the  State  Employment  Service.  Abreast  of 
the  employment  situation,  it  has  an  import- 
ant awareness  of  Job  openings,  needs,  and 
trends  and  is  knowledgeable  about  general 
skill  levels  and  potentialities  of  the  com- 
munity's handicapped  population. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  cheering  section: 
enthusiastic  employers  and  concerned  citi- 
zens. Green  Bay  employers  find  hiring  the 
handicapped  Is  good  business.  In  my  survey 
of  40  employers.  70  percent  stated  they  are 
willing  to  employ  handicapped  persons  "who 
have  the  qualifications  to  meet  the  Job  re- 
quirements and  are  able  to  safely  perform 
the  work  Involved."  Sixty  percent  said  they 
now  have  disabled  persons  in  their  employ 
or  have  had  In  the  past.  In  all  but  one  in- 
stance their  performances  were  rated  as 
"more  than  satisfactory." 

Concerned  citizens  agree  that  the  employ- 
ment of  those  disabled  among  us  is  In  the 
public  Interest.  Without  Jobs,  they  cost  tax 
dollars;  with  Jobs  they  become  taxpayers. 
But  more  important,  with  Jobs,  the  disabled 
develop  self-respect  and  become  self-reliant, 
a  status  everyone  seeks.  Interested  citizens, 
desirous  of  lending  support,  have  formed 
voluntary  public  relations  type  groups,  such 
as  Brown  County  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  Through  cooperation  of 
local  news  media,  public  service  announce- 
ments like  the  "Hire  the  H&ndlcapp>ed"  mes- 
sages are  aired  at  no  charge.  Soon  the  Leon 
PhUUps  Public  Library  PacUity  for  the  Handi- 
capped will  open  m  our  city,  and  "architec- 
tural barriers  to  the  handlcapp>ed  are  being 
programmed  out  of  the  new  central  library 
building  now  being  designed  for  the  greater 
Oreen  Bay  area.- 

My  community  has  made  good  yardage,  but 
the  championship  is  not  yet  ours!  Lest  w« 
become  smug  and  complacent,  let  us  analyze 
some  of  the  hurdles  that  Jeopardize  victory. 

Unfortunately,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
handicapped  are  now  being  adequately  served. 
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Charitable  and  tax-supported  agencies  are 
always  Inhibited  by  financial  resources. 
Trained  workers — therapists,  nurses,  and  spe- 
cial teachers — are  In  short  supply.  Job  place- 
ment at  present  Is  limited  primarily  to  the 
offlce  forces  in  clerical,  technical,  or  drafting 
positions.  Cal  Strombeck'  expressed  the  fear 
of  many  employers:  "Placement  of  handici^. 
ped  into  the  hotirly  labor  force  is  restricted 
because  of  very  real  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
equipment  necessary  to  manufacture  paper 
products.  Safety  is  essential;  yet,  I  cannot 
help  but  urge  local  employers  to  consider  em- 
ployment statistics  and  performance  records 
of  disabled  employees  at  Lockheed  Aircraft 
or  Westlnghouse  Electric  for  the  assurance 
that  the  handicapped  can  perform  a  greater 
variety  of  Jobs. 

Furthermore,  how  many  employers  adver- 
tise positions  which  can  be  filled  by  handi- 
capped applicants?  How  many  announce 
training  programs  designed  for  disabled 
workers?  In  14  days  of  reading  "help  wanted" 
ads  In  the  Press  Gazette.  I  found  nonet 

Prejudice  remains  in  my  community. 
Employers  are  sometimes  hesitant  to  hire 
another  handicapped  jjerson  if  they've  had  a 
bad  experience  with  a  former  disabled  em- 
ployee. "The  same  thing  might  have  hap- 
pened with  a  non-handicapped  person,  but 
this  fact  Is  often  overlooked,"  comments 
Thomas  Stout.' 

Finally,  finding  acceptance  and  earning 
respect  from  one's  co-workers  Is  a  challenge 
to  any  employee,  but  It  remains  an  even 
greater  task  for  the  disabled.  Community 
attitudes  have  not  been  effectively  developed 
until  each  Individual  citizen  demonstrates  It 
is  ability,  not  dlsabUlty.  that  counts. 

Winning  the  game  brings  team  glory,  but, 
more  Importantly,  It  develops  rapport  built 
on  faith  amongst  Its  members.  Paraphrasing 
psychologist  Ttt.  John  Salazar:  "Not  only  the 
handicapped  benefit  when  a  community  gets 
interested  in  rehabilitation.  Something  about 
working  with  the  disabled  makes  all  people 
more  tolerant  of  each  other.  They  discover 
love  cures  people — those  who  receive  it  and 
also  those  who  give  lt."»  Oreen  Bay  citizens 
have  discovered  this  truth  and  are  contin- 
ually striving  to  "champion"'  the  cause  of 
hiring  the  handicapped. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  "What  Can  We  Do  For  the  Handicapped?  " 
Platform,  February  1953,  p.  21. 

-  Gerald  A.  Somers.  Director,  Brown  County 
Library.  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

'  General  Supervisor  of  Employee  Relations, 
American  Can  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin. 

'  Employment  Consultant.  Services  to  the 
Blind,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

'  "So  You're  Going  to  Hire  the  Mentally 
Restored."  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  Washington, 
DC. 


THE  SHAH  OF  IRAN  SPEAKS  ON  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULP 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    W1SCX)NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  increasing  interest  and  concern 
about  the  future  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  projected  British  withdrawal  from 
that  area  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Iran,  as  a  state  on  the  littoral  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Is  Intimately  involved  in 
the  events  taking  place  there  and  the 
Shah  of  Iran  will  undoubtedly  be  an  Im- 
portant figure  in  determining  the  future 
developments  in  that  area. 


May  27,  1971 

It  was,  therefore,  with  particular  in- 
terest that  I  read  Dr.  Alvin  J.  Cottrell's 
recent  interview  with  the  Shah  on  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Dr.  Alvin  J.  Cottrell,  director  of  re- 
search at  the  center  for  strategic  and 
international  studies  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity interviewed  the  Shah  of  Iran  in 
St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  on  March  8, 
1971.  This  report  was  published  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  periodical,  New  Middle 
East. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  the  Shah's 
comments  to  foreign  policy  decisions  now 
being  deliverated  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, I  include  Dr.  Cottrell's  interview 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  recom- 
mend the  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 
Shah  of  Iran  Concerned  Over  Saudi  Arabia's 

PtrruRE — TRADmoNAL  Arab  Regimes  on  the 

QxTLT  Pace  Years  of  Crisis  and  TtrRMon, 

The  statement  made  on  March  1,  that  the 
Conservative  Government  of  Britain  will  im- 
plement the  Labour  Government's  decision 
announced  In  January  1968,  to  withdraw  its 
military  protection  from  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
the  end  of  1971.  has  quite  naturally  focused 
much  attention  on  this  oll-rlch  and  trouble- 
laden  area.  This  waterway,  not  more  than  600 
miles  long  and  185  miles  across  at  Its  widest 
point  In  the  Southern  Gulf,  contains  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  proven  oil  resources 
and  one-third  of  its  present  production. 

Further  attention  centered  on  the  area  as 
the  Shah  of  Iran  assumed  the  leadership  in 
the  negotiations  for  a  five-year  oil  agree- 
ment with  the  principal  western  oil  compa- 
nies on  t>ehalf  of  the  six  OPEC  nations  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Abu  Dhabi,  Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait. 
Qatar  and  Saudi  Arabia;  (see  article  by  Pere- 
grine Fellowes  In  the  February  issue  of  New 
Middle  East).  The  significance  of  the  Shah's 
role  as  principal  negotiator  has  more  than 
merely  economic  significance,  since  it  demon- 
strated that  the  other  nations  were  prepared 
to  accept  his  role  as  the  leading  partlclfwnt 
In  the  negotiations. 

Iran,  moreover.  Is  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try In  the  Gulf  militarily  (the  army  consists 
of  164.000  men  organised  into  seven  Infantry 
divisions)  and  demographlcally — with  a  pop- 
ulation which  was  said  to  be  approaching  30 
million.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Shah  expects  and  intends  to  replace  the  Brit- 
ish as  the  protector  of  the  Gulf.  The  oil 
agreement  called  for  an  increase  In  pajTnents 
to  the  Gulf  states  of  between  10  and  11  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
Shah's  role  here  is  significant,  since  It  marks 
his  emergence  In  an  active  sense  as  the  prin- 
cipal local  rxiler  In  the  Gulf  who  can  stand 
up  to  major  western  Interests 

It  was  In  the  aftermath  of  these  successful 
negotiations  that  the  Shah  spoke  to  me  very 
candidly  of  the  future  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
following  Britain's  final  withdrawal.  It  Is 
quite  obvious,  as  has  already  been  said  by 
other  commentators  and  analyslsts,  that  he 
Intends  to  be  the  dominant  power  In  the  Per- 
sian   Gulf. 

His  attitude  is  one  of  optimism  and  self- 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  be  the  lead- 
ing power  In  the  Gulf,  and  some  pessimism 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Sheikhdoms 
and  other  states  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
Gulf. 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  a  number  of 
outstanding  claims  and  disputes  which  may 
not  be  resolved  by  the  time  of  Britain's  de- 
parture Among  the  many  serious  Issues 
which  afTect  the  Shah's  relationship  with  the 
Arab  states  In  the  Gulf  Is  the  dispute  over 
the  Shatt-al-Arab,  which  Is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates  and 
Karun  Rivers  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  and 
has   long   been   a   source   of   contention   be- 
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tween  Iraq  and  Iran.  In  m.y  conversation 
with  him  the  Shah  discussed  this  dispute 
with  Iraq  and  dismissed  It,  saying  that  he 
had  often  denounced  the  Treaty  of  1937 
which  reaffirmed  Iraqi  sovereignty  over  the 
waterway  and  that  he  Intended  to  ignore  the 
Treaty,  since  he  believed  that  it  was  no 
longer  valid.  He  would  send  his  own  ships 
up  the  waterway,  flying  the  Iranian  flag,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty   which   gave   Iraq   sovereignty. 

He  considered  this  a  closed  matter,  but  of 
course  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  prob- 
lem of  demarcation  of  undersea  oil  bound- 
aries between  Iran  and  Iraq  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  although  a  paper  agreement 
has  been  reached  between  Iran  and  Kuwait. 

The  Shah  expressed  Iran's  continuing  anx- 
iety about  the  Iraqi  claim  to  Kuwait.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  Iraq,  under  the  Kas- 
slm  regime,  threatened  to  occupy  Kuwait  in 
1961,  and  was  forestalled  only  by  the  landing 
of  a  British  brigade  group.  He  indicated,  of 
course,  that  it  Is  always  possible  that  this 
claim  could  be  reasserted  at  any  time,  but 
seemed  confident  that  Iran  possessed  ade- 
quate military  power.  If  left  alone  by  outside 
powers,  to  cope  with  this  situation. 

The  most  serious  outstanding  Issue  threat- 
ening stability  in  the  Gulf,  however,  is  the 
Shah's  claim  to  the  three  small  and  rela- 
tively uninhabited  Islands  inside  the  Gulf 
near  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  approximately  50 
miles  from  the  Truclal  Coast,  the  two  Tumbs 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Sheikh- 
dom of  Ras-al-Khalmah,  and  the  island  of 
Abu  Musa,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Sheikhdom  of  Sharjah.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  the  island  is  also 
reported  to  be  claimed  by  the  Sheikhs  of 
Umm  al-Qawain  and  AJman.  Iran  claims 
these  islands,  and  when  the  Shah  relin- 
quished his  long-standing  claim  to  Bahrain 
In  May  1970,  it  was  widely  assumed  In  diplo- 
matic circles  that  a  tacit  understanding  had 
been  made  to  let  the  Shah  have  the  three 
Islands  In  return  for  relinquishing  his  claim 
to  the  Island  of  Bahrain, 

Whether  these  rumours  were  true  or  not. 
the  issue  of  the  Islands  has  still  not  been 
resolved,  and  the  Shah  made  It  quite  clear 
to  me  that  unless  he  could  reach  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  for  the  possession  of  the 
Islands.  Iran  was  prepared  to  consider  the 
use  of  force  to  take  them.  The  Shah's  fear 
Is  that  the  islands  could  not  be  tidequately 
defended  against  a  determined  aggressor  by 
any  of  the  Truclal  Sheikhs. 

At  this  point  I  raised  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  Federation  of  Arab  Emirates. 
The  Shah  did  not  venture  a  prediction  of  Its 
success  or  failure,  but  did  say  It  could  not 
succeed  without  his  support,  and  It  is  well 
known  that  he  will  not  support  the  Federa- 
tion unless  he  gets  the  three  Islands.  One 
of  the  arguments  generally  advanced  is  that 
the  Sheikhdoms  Involved.  Ras-al-Khaimah 
and  Sharjah.  would  be  willing  to  sell  or  cede 
the  Islands  to  Persia,  but  that  they  have 
been  restrained  because  they  require  King 
Pelsal's  consent  in  order  to  permit  the  is- 
lands to  be  brought  under  the  sovereignty  of 
a  non-Arab  country. 

The  Shah  dismissed  this  Idea  as  somewhat 
Incomprehensible  to  him.  since,  as  he  pointed 
out,  the  islands  are  In  no  way  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Presumably,  if 
he  should  decide  to  take  over  the  islands, 
this  would  follow  the  end  of  British  protec- 
tion which  would  be  terminated  at  the  end 
of  1971.  For  the  present,  the  situation  re- 
mains somewhat  embarrassing  since  Britain 
still  has  control  over  the  external  affairs  of 
the  Truclal  Sheikhdoms  until  her  protection 
Is  withdrawn. 

The  Shah  spoke  quite  openly  about  the 
situation  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  it 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  Iranian  Government 
Is  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  the  tradi- 
tional regimes — Iraq  being  the  only  non- 
tradlttonally  ruled  state  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Blany  western  observers  h*ve  expressed  tb« 
optimistic  hope  that  the  two  largest  powers 
of  the  Gulf — Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia — might 
Join  together  In  mEdntainlng  the  stability  in 
the  area,  but  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  Iranian 
Government  Is  not  particularly  optimistic 
about  the  long-term  prospects  for  the  pres- 
ent Saudi  regime,  although  it  is  acknowl- 
edged in  Teheran  that  some  progress  towards 
modernisation  has  been  made. 

Should  King  Pelsal's  regime  be  replaced 
by  a  revolutionary  officer  coup,  the  Iranian 
Government  Is  well  aware  that  the  position 
of  all  the  shlekhdoms  of  the  Southern  Gulf 
would  rapidly  become  untenable.  The  prin- 
cipal fear  Is  that  of  an  officer  coup  some- 
what like  the  one  which  was  carried  out  in 
Libya,  although  it  Is,  of  course,  recognised 
by  the  Iranian  Government  ttiat  the  situa- 
tions are  by  no  means  exactly  analogous.  In 
fact,  the  Shah  made  a  strong  point  of  men- 
tioning the  coup  in  Libya,  and  commented 
with  astonishment  that  he  did  not  quite  see 
how  the  United  States  and  Britain  were  ap- 
parently caught  so  completely  oSguard. 

We  discussed  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  officer  corps  In  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
Shah  ptolnted  out  that  many  of  the  officers 
who  were  antlr^glme  were  educated  in  the 
West,  particularly  In  the  United  States.  This 
officer  corj>s,  particularly  in  the  Army,  tends 
to  be  middle  class  and  It  has,  Interestingly 
enough,  not  been,  in  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment's view,  sympathetic  to  the  continuation 
of  traditional  rule  of  the  kind  which  exists 
In  Saudi  Arabia  and  throughout  the  other 
traditionally  ruled  Gulf  states. 

Together  with  the  possible  changes  in 
govenunent  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf, 
the  Shah  discussed  the  oil  stgreement,  which 
contains  a  provision  In  It  regarding  leap- 
frogging, i.e.,  a  Gulf  country  going  outside 
the  Gulf  area  and  Joining  with  other  coun- 
tries, for  example.  Libya  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  elsewhere  to  raise  oil  prices.  The 
agreement  Includes  provisions  that,  for  the 
duration  of  the  settlement,  no  Gulf  state 
which  has  the  agreement  will  seek  to  in- 
crease government  Income  nor  will  it  Im- 
pose further  flnanclal  obligations  on  oil  com- 
panies over  and  above  those  which  have  been 
accepted. 

The  Shah  stated:  "I  certainly  have  no  in- 
tention of  leap-frogging."  and  said  that  he 
was  sure  that  the  other  countries  would  not 
do  so  either,  as  long  as  they  were  under 
the  present  forms  of  rule.  He  did  indicate 
that  he  could,  of  course,  not  guarantee  what 
would  happen  If  revolutionary  forces  over- 
threw the  system  of  traditional  rule  on  the 
Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf  and  in  the  Sultan- 
ate of  Oman.  Referring  to  the  coup  which 
brought  about  a  change  of  leadership  In 
Muscat  and  Oman  from  the  old  Sultan  Bin 
Talmur  to  his  28-year-old  Sandhurst- 
educated  son.  Qabus.  he  expressed  a  cau- 
tious optimism  that  this  would  Improve  the 
situation  In  Oman  and  that  perhaps  they 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  the 
revolutionary  Dhofar  movement  known  as 
the  "People's  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the 
Occupied  Arab  Gulf." 

Iranian  foreign  policy  has  hitherto  been 
almost  completely  preoccupied  with  the 
Gulf.  The  Shah  said,  however,  that  he  was 
now  thinking  in  p>olicy  terms  which  were 
considerably  broader  than  Just  the  Gulf.  He 
said  that  he  was  now  seriously  considering 
and  actively  pursuing  a  Gulf  of  Oman  policy. 
Part  of  Persia,  he  pointed  out,  extends  into 
the  Gulf  of  Oman.  He  was  also  talking  with 
the  Sultan  of  Oman  on  this  matter  and  he 
hop>ed  that  he  could  establish  some  tmllcy 
for  Joint  naval  defence  in  this  area.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  Iran  has  plans  for  a  naval 
base  at  Jask  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  The  Shah 
went  on  to  say  that  he  would  inevitably 
have  to  begin  thinking  in  terms  of  an  In- 
dian Ocean  policy.  He  is  already  much  con- 
cerned about  the  developments  in  Eritrea 
and  indeed  the  whole  Horn  of  Africa,  and 
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the  threat  which  these  developments  poee 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Here  he  spoke  at  some  length  about  Iran's 
need  for  Improved  naval  forces.  He  already 
has  the  largest  modern  navy  of  the  littoral 
Oulf  states,  and  also  the  most  powerful  air 
force  of  any  of  the  Oulf  states.  Navy  person- 
nel total  about  6.000  men.  The  Navy  consists 
of  approximately  30  vessels — minesweepers, 
patrol  boats,  destroyer  escorts  and  several 
amphibious  landing  craft. 

The  principal  combat  ship  is  a  destroyer 
that  has  been  transferred  from  the  British 
Royal  Navy.  The  Iranian  Air  Force  already 
has  over  100  P5s.  The  Shah  stated  that  Iran 
also  has  three  squadrons  of  Phantoms  with 
Ave  more  squadrons  still  to  be  delivered  be- 
fore 1975. 

With  regard  to  his  Navy,  he  said  that  he 
would  like  to  obtain  some  more  modern 
naval  vessels  In  the  3.000  ton  class,  and  he 
also  expressed  Interest  In  a  hellcopter-type 
carrier  of  the  25,000-ton  Russian  Moskva 
class.  He  made  the  Important  point  that 
helicopters  would  t>e  extremely  valuable  In 
a  small,  land-locked  area  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  Shah  discussed  at  some  length  the 
role  of  the  great  powers  In  the  area.  He  said 
that  he  had  always  favoured  the  British 
withdrawal  and  was  implacably  opposed  to 
any  reversal  of  the  Labour  announcement  to 
withdraw  by  the  end  of  1971,  because  Brit- 
ain's presence  now  was  an  anachronism  and 
would.  In  this  day  and  age.  only  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  Imperialism. 

He  then  discussed  the  U.S.  presence  In 
Bahrain  which,  as  Is  well  known  consists 
of  a  converted  seaplane  tender  and  two  an- 
cient destroyers.  He  said  that  he  considered 
this  presence  to  be  of  little  value  as  a  deter- 
rent force  and  yet  It  was  adequate  in  pro- 
viding a  rationale  for  the  Soviets  to  main- 
tain a  presence  of  their  own  In  the  Gulf, 
perhaps  based  on  an  Iraqi  port.  He  seemed 
to  be  suggesting  that  it  was  worth  seeing 
whether  the  Oulf  could  not  be  kept  free  of 
great  power  naval  deployments,  except  for 
occasional  and  limited  visits. 

The  Shah  agreed,  however,  that  If  the 
Soviets  maintained  a  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  then  the  United  States  would  be 
foolish  not  to  maintain  one,  too.  He  was 
aware  of  Soviet  activities  on  Socotra  and 
expressed  Interest  in  my  remarks  that  many 
thought  the  reported  landing  of  Soviet  ma- 
rine forces  suggested  the  posslbllitv  that 
Moscow  was  attempting  to  train  troops  for 
tropical  deployment.  He  repeated  also  what 
he  has  told  other  Interviewers — that  he 
would  be  very  happy  to  conduct  Joint  naval 
manoeuvres  with  British  and  US.  forces 
either  under  the  auspices  of  CENTO  or 
otherwise. 

Speaking  of  CENTO,  he  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  It  dissolved,  although  he 
seemed  to  discount  Its  local  security  value. 
He  said  he  would  prefer  to  do  business  on  a 
bilateral  basis  rather  than  rely  on  the 
CENTO  type  of  treaty  arrangement  for  the 
provision  of  local  security. 

As  has  been  reported.  Pakistan  has  been 
seeking  to  encourage  Iran,  and  perhaps  even 
Turkey,  to  withdraw  from  CENTO.  The  Shah, 
although  not  placing  complete  reliance  oii 
the  agreement.  Is  opposed  to  withdrawing 
from  it  Although  he  did  not  sav  so.  the 
reason  Pakistan  has  apparently  sought  to 
have  Iran  withdraw  from  CENTO  Is  that, 
while  Pakistan  has  wanted  to  leave  the  Al- 
liance for  some  time,  she  does  not  wish  to 
do  so  unilaterally. 

The  Shah  strongly  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  becoming  a  more  conservative,  i.e., 
traditional  great  power  and  gave  me  the  im- 
pression that  this  was  an  important  de- 
velopment   because    Soviet    policy    was    no 
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longer  motivated  primarily  by  communist 
Ideology.  In  other  Interviews  the  Shah  has 
been  at  pains  to  draw  a  careful  distinction 
between  a  policy  of  good  neighbour  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  unrelenting  hos- 
tility to  the  machinations  of  International 
communism.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  while  the  Shah  Is  still  apprehensive 
about  the  Soviet  Intentions,  he  feels  less 
threatened  by  them  and  thus  more  free  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
adjacent  areas. 

Indeed,  he  said  with  much  force  that  if 
any  foreign  power  threatened  Iran's  terri- 
torial integrity,  then  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try would  fight.  There  was  mention  made  of 
the  Indian-Pakistani  war  of  1965,  which 
did  so  much  to  damage  Iran's  relations  with 
the  United  States,  and  It  is  clear  that  the 
U.S.  failure  to  support  a  CENTO  ally,  or  even 
let  the  Shah  support  his  friend  Ayub  Khan, 
was  a  major  turning  point  In  the  Shah's 
thinking. 

FYom  that  moment  onward,  he  became 
convinced  that  he  could  place  little  reliance 
on  Western  defence  agreements  In  local  dis- 
putes, and  that  If  hostilities  occurred  with 
Iraq  or  elsewhere  In  the  Gulf,  Iran  would 
have  to  defend  hereself,  alone  If  necessary. 
He  Is  confident  he  can  do  this  If  outside 
forces  do  not  Interfere,  and  this  explains  his 
desire  to  exclude  the  great  powers  from  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  Shah's  main  aim  Is  not  one  of  dom- 
ination; It  is  rather  the  realistic  aim  of  at- 
tempting to  limit.  In  the  Interest  of  all  the 
Gulf  states,  the  number  of  contending  forces. 
After  speaking  to  him,  I  am  In  no  doubt  as 
to  his  determination  and  sincerity  on  this 
question. 

He  discussed  the  local  military  balance  In 
the  Gulf  and  simply  questioned  whether  any 
other  state  had  adequate  forces  In  the  area 
except  Iran.  This  led  to  a  discussion  of  the 
effectiveness  of  any  Saudi  .Arabian  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  the  Gulf, 

As  Is  well  known,  the  Shah  has  been  ac- 
cused in  the  past  of  being  unduly  obsessed 
with  the  threat  from  Nasser's  Egypt.  He  sug- 
gested, however,  that  the  new  Egyptian  re- 
gime may  be  more  preoccupied  with  prob- 
lems at  home  following  Nasser's  death,  and 
that  concentration  on  affairs  closer  to  home 
was  evident  even  before  Nasser's  death. 

The  Shah's  apprehensions  seem  to  arise 
more  from  revolutionary  threats  to  the  other 
traditionally  ruled  states  in  the  Gulf,  but  it 
should  be  emphasised  that  these  apprehen- 
sions are  overshadowed  by  his  confidence 
that  Iran  has  adequate  forces  for  the  task  of 
protecting  the  Gulf  If  outside  powers  can  be 
excluded. 

Turning  to  more  general  issues,  the  Shah 
felt  that  too  much  attention,  partlctilarly  In 
the  United  States,  was  given  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute,  and  that  this  preoccupation 
distracted  western  attention  from  vital  in- 
terests in  Iran  and  Its  Northern  Tier  neigh- 
bours 

The  overwhelming  Impression  after  such  a 
detailed  and  frank  discussion  Is  of  a  ruler 
who  has  considered  carefully  all  the  possi- 
bilities and  whose  foreign  policy  Is  based 
both  on  a  careful  calculation  of  national 
interest  and  a  reaLs'lc  appraisal  of  great 
fXDwer  policies.  The  Shah's  concern  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  based  up^^in  Iran's  economic 
interests.  It  is  not  aimed  at  conquest  of  ter- 
ritory nor  at  the  exercise  of  exclusive  dom- 
ination. It  is,  however,  an  attempt  to  insu- 
late one  vital  area  of  the  world  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  great  power  rivalry.  The  Shah 
has  come  to  realise  that  in  local  matters 
Iran  mu.^t  be  capable  of  self-defense  and  here 
her  Interes's.  certainly  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  oil  trade,  coincide  with  those  of  the 
western  fxjwers. 
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SST  TURNDOWN^UST  HOW  WISE? 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
usually erudite  editor  of  the  Glasgow. 
Ky.,  Daily  Times,  Mr.  Carroll  Knicely. 
has  WTitten  an  editorial  which  I  feel 
would  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members 
of   this   body. 

Yesterday,  the  Tupolev,  Russia's  su- 
personic jet  landed  at  Le  Bourget  Air- 
port in  Paris.  At  approximately  the  same 
time,  the  British-French  supersonic  jet, 
the  Concorde,  flew  from  Toulouse  to  Da- 
kar in  Senegal,  both  at  speeds  of  ap- 
proximately mach  2. 

By  canceling  our  SST  contract.s.  the 
$800  million  invested  by  our  Govern- 
ment was  iiTetrievably  lost,  the  leader- 
ship to  aeronautics  was  surrendered,  and 
thou-sands  of  our  people  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  Our  supersonic  transport 
was  conceived  years  ago  during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  In  all  probability 
it  would  have  been  far  superior  to  both 
the  Russian  and  the  British-French 
counterparts. 

The  wisdom  of  this  action  of  tlie  Con- 
gress, as  this  editor  points  out,  will  be 
determined  within  the  immediate  lutui'e. 
I  commend  his  article  for  your 
appraisal : 

SST  TtTHNDOwN — Just  How  Wise? 

In  "The  History  of  Invention,"  Egon  Lar- 
sen  recounts  what  happened  when  plans 
were  announced  to  build  the  world's  first 
long-distance  passenger  and  freight  rail- 
road, between  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

"A  great  campaign  of  abuse  began.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  terrible  spectacle  of  a  loco- 
motive rushing  by  would  affect  people  and 
animals:  Ladles  would  have  miscarriages, 
cows  would  cease  to  give  milk,  hens  would 
lay  no  more  eggs;  the  poisoned  air  from 
the  engines  would  kill  the  livestock  In  the 
district  as  well  as  the  birds  in  the  trees 
and  houses  along  that  line  would  be  set  on 
fire  by  the  sparks. 

People  back  In  the  iQth  century  were 
silly  and  superstitious,  of  course.  They  had 
never  even  heard  of  skin  cancer  or  sonic 
booms. 

Yet  If  the  E^ngUsh  entrepreneurs  had  been 
prevented  from  building  their  railroad,  oth- 
er men  In  other  countries  wou'.d  eventually 
have  done  so.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

Britain  and  France  are  going  ahead  with 
their  Concorde  and  Russia  with  its  TU-144. 
and  In  a  few  years  we  shall  begin  to  find 
out  how  valid  were  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  the  American  SST — that  It 
would  upset  t.he  environment,  that  It  would 
create  annoying  If  not  destructive  sonic 
booms,  that  It  would  turn  out  to  be  an 
economic  white  elephant. 

Generally.  hUstory  has  been  agaln.st  the 
doom-predlcters  Every  advance  In  trar.spor- 
tatlon  has  been  greeted  with  cries  that  it 
would  wTeak  havoc  with  the  environment  or 
would  be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  or  sim- 
ply wouldn't  work 

But  perhaps  the  SST  Is  an  exception.  If 
It  Is,  If  the  Concorde  and  TU-144  fall,  then 
those  who  opposed  the  American  SST  will  be 
remembered  as  the  wise  men  of  the  century. 
If   not — well,   the  catastrophes   foreseen   by 
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the  pro-SST  forces  need  not  come  true, 
either. 

At  worst,  the  United  States  wUl  have  lost 
a  number  of  yeeirs  of  leadership  in  aviation, 
have  lost  an  unknown  number  of  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  business  it  might  have 
had,  have  suffered  unnecessary  dislocation 
in  the  aviation  industry. 

As  of  now,  however,  the  defeat  of  the  SST 
presumably  stands  as  an  expression  of  pop- 
ular feeling.  For  once,  human  values  have 
been  given  precedence  over  the  blind  ad- 
vance of  technology. 

Rejoice.  But  remember  that  the  Manchest- 
er-Liverpool railroad  was  built,  and  hens 
are  still  laying  eggs. 


OUR  VIETNAM  VETERANS:  NEITHER 
FORGOTTEN  NOR  FORSAKEN 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    nJAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  Boise,  Idaho,  the  Honoraole 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Afifairs,  is  delivering  some 
timely  remarks  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Greater  Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Johnson's  address,  entitled  "Our 
Vietnam  Veterans:  Neither  Forgotten 
Nor  Forsaken,"  is  evidence  of  the  total 
commitment  to  our  returning  servicemen 
by  the  VA  and  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  boost  morale,  to  enhance  the  op- 
portunities for  meaningful  emplojmient 
and  for  continued  education  and  train- 
ing, and  to  provide  the  most  comprehen- 
sive services  and  benefits  possible  to  our 
Nation's  war  veterans,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  quality  health  and  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of  the  VA  Administrator's  remarks  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
Text  of  Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Donauj 

E    Johnson,   Administrator   of   Veterans 

Affairs,  at  the  Greater  Boise  Chamber  of 

Commerce       Luncheon,       Boise,       Idaho, 

May   26.    1971 

Chairman  Ganz,  President  Anderson,  May- 
or Amys.  distinguished  officers,  members  and 
guests  of  the  Greater  Boise  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  I  am  Indeed  happy  and  honored 
to  be  with  you  today. 

Customarily,  I  understand,  your  luncheon 
guest  speakers  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  residents  of  the  Gem  State's  capital 
city  demonstrate  that  they  have  done  at 
least  some  homework  by  citing  one  or  more 
vital  facts  relative  to  the  86-year  history  of 
your   1.400-member  organization. 

I  wouldn't  be  so  obvious. 

However.  I  do  appreciate  Boise's  magnifi- 
cent, modern  airport,  for  which  you  are 
largely,  if  not  solely,  responsible.  Were  it  not 
for  this  facility  .  .  .  and  considering  the 
location  of  the  old  airport  ...  I  would  be  a 
Boise  State  College  drop-In. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  one  of  my  princi- 
pal tasks  as  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
is  reaching  and  persuading  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans who  have  dropped  out  of  school  to  get 
back  In  school. 

But   by  conventional   means. 

Senator  Jordan  didn't  get  beyond  his  first 
fact  before  he  had  convinced  me  that  there 
was  indeed  more  than  enough  reason  for  me 
to  visit  our  great  state  and  to  meet  with  you 
distinguished  Idaho  citizens  and  leaders. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  reaison  is  Idaho's  nearly  100,000  vet- 
erans who,  with  their  dependents  and  the 
survivors  of  deceased  Idaho  veterans  consti- 
tute approximately  one-hall  of  the  state's 
entire  population. 

It  was  unnecessary,  of  course,  for  Idaho's 
distinguished  former  governor  to  note  that 
this  audience,  and  the  people  of  Idaho,  are 
not  only  interested  In  but  are  entitled  to 
know  how  and  why  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion spends  more  than  $38  million  annually 
here  In  Idaho  and  nearly  $11  billion  nation- 
ally for  veterans'  benefits  and  services. 

Some  weeks  ago  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  your  very  able  executive  vlca  presi- 
dent, Roger  McGinnls,  I  suggested  as  a  ten- 
tative title  for  my  remarks  today: 

"Our  Vietnam  Veterans:  Neither  Forgotten 
Nor  Forsaken." 

Let  me  assure  you  here  and  now  that  while 
this  suggested  title  implies  a  VA  emphasis  on 
benefits  and  services  for  five  million  Vietnam 
era  veterans  including  nearly  20,000  here  In 
Idaho  who  are  now  back  in  civilian  life,  the 
23  million  living  veterans  of  the  Korean  Con- 
flict, World  War  II,  World  War  I,  and  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  their  families 
who  are  equally  entitled  to  our  concern  and 
our  care  have  not  been  forgotten  and  wUl 
never  be  forsaken. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  our  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  now  back  home  and  the 
millions  who  will  be  returning  are  America's 
NOW  veterans. 

They  are  the  veterans  NOW  most  In  need  of 
our  help  and  NOW  entitled  to  the  most  VA 
benefits. 

Not  only  because  their  period  of  eligibility 
Is  still  In  force,  and  will  remain  In  force  for 
years  to  come,  but  because  their  nation  is 
especially  Indebted  to  them. 
Why? 

I  think  that  you  know  the  answer. 
Having  fought   not  only   the  longest  but 
the  loneliest,  most  widely  reported  but  least 
understood    war    in    American    history  .  ,  . 
they  have  come  home. 
To  what? 

To  brass  bands  and  parades  cmd  a  hero's 
welcome? 

Perhaps  a  few  have.  For  most,  however, 
their  return  has  been  distinguished  only 
by  indifference  and  even  hostility.  Regretta- 
bly, their  readjustment  has  been  further 
roadblocked  by  a  lack  of  jobs  resulting  from 
the  difficult  transition  from  a  wartime  to 
a  noninflatlonary,  peacetime  economy. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  the  emphasis  we  in  VA 
are  now  giving  to  serving  our  Vietnam  era 
veterans  is  as  deserved  as  it  Is  needed. 

Before  getting  into  specifics,  however,  per- 
mit me  to  comment  briefly  on  a  subject  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  a 
subject  of  vital  concern,  indeed,  of  lifelong 
concern  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  you  and 
all  thinking  Americans. 

I'm  talking  about  America's  Armed  Forces, 
their  morale  and  their  effectiveness  now  and 
in  the  future,  and  thus  otir  nation's  security 
today  and  tomorrow. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  as  an  expert  In 
military  affairs,  although  I  thought  that  I 
was  one  of  the  best  when  I  served  as  an  In- 
fantry Sergeant  in  World  War  II,  and  I  did 
note  that  Armed  Forces  Day  was  observed, 
albeit  more  quietly  than  In  the  past,  on 
May  15th. 

But  I  do  speak  with  considerable  knowl- 
edge and  grave  responsibility  concerning 
America's  veterans,  and  what  they  need  and 
deserve  in  the  way  of  benefits  and  services. 
And  how  they  came  to  be. 
One  need  not  be  an  expect  in  military 
affairs  to  know  that  wars  and  only  wsj^ 
produce  war  veterans. 

And  one  need  only  recall  recent  history — 
the  dark  days  before  World  War  II,  the 
"peace  in  our  time"  Munich  Conference — to 
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understand  that  weakness  and  unprepared- 
ness  invite  war.  If,  in  fact,  they  do  not 
make  wax  inevitable. 

I  tell  you  today  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  as  the  father  of  nine  chUdren — 
and  my  oldest  son  returned  only  recently 
from  combat  service  in  Vietnam — and  as  a 
concerned  citizen,  I  tell  you  today  thiat  no 
one  more  fervently  hopes  and  prays  that  the 
day  will  come,  and  soon,  when  the  Vietnam 
war  will  be  over;  when  any  war,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  international  policy,  wlU  t>e  aban- 
doned; when  we  need  not  add  any  more  war 
veterans  to  the  VA's  rolls;  and  when  we  will 
find  an  America  and  a  world  at  peace. 

Until  that  day  dawns,  however,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  no  American  President 
has  ever  worked  harder  than  Richard  M. 
Nixon  to  make  it  a  reality,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  you  and  me  and  upon  all  Americans 
who  care  .  .  .  who  worry  alx)ut  .  .  .  and  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  our  national 
security.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  deter- 
mine and  then  do  what  must  be  done  to 
restore  respect  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  Imperative  that  public  confidence 
and  pride  in  the  integrity  and  decency,  the 
unselfishness  and  courage,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  wear  the  uniform  of  our  country 
be  rebuilt  and  strengthened. 

Service  in  our  Armed  Forces  must  once 
again  become  the  hallmark  of  honor,  not  a 
stigma  of  shame. 

You  who  wore  our  country's  uniform  with 
dignity  and  pride  and  thus  served  America 
and  its  people  honorably  and  well — you  know 
that  this  cause  and  effect  relationship  has 
not  changed  and  can  never  change  unless 
and   until   human   nature   Itself   changes. 

We  delude  ourselves  .  .  .  worse,  we  com- 
promise our  nation's  security  ...  if  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  zero-draft  defense  posture  on  the 
assumption  that  a  sufficient  number  of  young 
Americans  will  voluntarily  enter  and  effec- 
tively perform  in  a  profession,  essential 
though  It  is,  which  is  demeaned  and  de- 
graded and  downchecked  at  every  turn  by 
their  families  and  friends  and  fellow  citizens. 
If  the  American  people  really  want  an  ade- 
quate, effective,  all-volunteer  Armed  Forces, 
then  their  attitude  toward  mUltary  service 
and  those  in  service  mtist  change. 

Not  radically,  but  at  least  enough  to  merit 
the  dedication,  and  devotion  and  unselfish- 
ness which  General  Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr., 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  asked 
of  this  year's  graduates  of  the  Virginia  MUl- 
tary  Institute. 

General  Chapman  said  .  .  .  and  I  quote: 
"Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  in  the  United  States  is  an  hon- 
orable calling — a  needed  service.  And  It  de- 
mands all  of  the  professional  virtues  of  de- 
votion to  honor,  duty,  and  country.  But  It 
also  demands  fundamental  beliefs,  firm  and 
solid  beliefs  In  the  destiny  and  intentions 
of  our  country. 

"No  matter  what  is  said  in  the  form  of 
modern  rhetoric  we  must  remain  firm  In 
these  beliefs;  and  we  must  assure  the  people 
we  serve — the  American  people — that  we  wUl 
maintain  these  beliefs  In  faithful  service  to 
them." 
Unquote. 

Those  who  may  harbor  an  anti-mllitary 
attitude  need  not  abandon  their  anti-war 
principles. 

I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  a  desire  for  peace  ...  a  prayerful  yearn- 
ing for  fteace  ...  by  all  206  million  Ameri- 
cans, and  an  intelligent  realization  of  the 
need  for  adequate,  effective  Armed  Forces  to 
ensure  and  enforce  that  peace. 

Nor  is  there  anything  Inconsistent  with 
the  earnest  deelre  of  aU  Americans  to  bring 
to  an  honorable  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  genuine  gratitude  to  the  brave  young 
Americans  who  serve  honorably  and  well  In 
that  difficult  conflict. 
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Fortunately  for  these  veterans,  especially 
the  amputees,  the  spinal  cord  Injury  pa- 
tients, and  the  other  severely  disabled,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  publicly  aclcnowledge  their  sincere 
gratitude  to  our  Vietnam  veterans  for  their 
courageous,  unselfish,  and  uncomplaining 
service  smd  sacrifice. 

This  gratitude  to  them  and  to  23  million 
living  veterans  of  earlier  wars  has  been  given 
meaningful  expression  through  the  programs 
of  benefits  and  services  provided  our  Nation's 
veterans,  primarily  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

In  his  kind  letter  of  Invitation  Mr.  Mc- 
Glnnls  pointed  out,  most  diplomatically,  I 
might  add,  that  you  like  to  adjourn  your 
luncheons  no  later  than  1:30  pjn. 

Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  first  to 
spoil  your  unsullied  record  of  translating  this 
desire  into  reality. 

So  I  won't  attempt  a  review  today  of  all 
of  the  major  benefit  programs  administered 
by  VA  from  the  more  than  $6  bUUon  we  pay 
out  each  yetir  In  service-connected  disability 
and  death  compensation  and  nonser vice- 
connected  disability  and  death  pension 
checks  to  G.I.  Bill  education  and  training 
benefits,  G  I.  home  loans,  government  In- 
surance coverage  and  guardianship  care. 

But  I  would  Uke  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  the  most  visible  and.  I  hasten  to  add, 
the  most  complex  benefit  and  service  pro- 
vided America's  veterans  by  VA. 

I   mean   the   nation's   largest   and   in   my 
Judgment    the   nation's   finest   hospital   and 
medical  care  program. 
With  a  capital  "P.  " 

Not  because  of  the  size  of  this  program, 
but  to  underscore  the  four  "p's"  that  make 
up  the  prescription  labeled    "VA  Medicine." 
P  for  People. 
P  for  Past  Performance. 
P  for  Present  Progress. 
P  for  Exciting  Potential 
First  and  most  lmp>ortant  are  people.  More 
than  136.000  sklUed.  dedicated,  compassion- 
ate, hard  working  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  other  medical  and  para-medical  person- 
nel,  including   254   full-time   and   25   part- 
time  employees  at  our  VA  hospital  here  In 
Boise,    who    are    the    VA's    Department    of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

People,  more  than  2,300  Idaho  veterans 
among  the  843.000  veterans,  the  greatest 
number  in  history,  who  will  be  cared  for  in 
VA's   165  hospitals  this  year. 

People,  nearly  22,000  Idaho  veterans 
among  a  record-high  total  of  almost  7  million 
who  will  receive  treatment  at  our  202  out- 
patient clinics  or  at  private  facilities  reim- 
bursed by  VA. 

People — thousajids  of  other  veterans  cared 
for  this  year  In  VA's  76  nursing  homes  or  in 
state  and  local  public  and  private  homes  with 
VA   per  diem   support. 

As  to  Performance  .  .  ,  VA  medicine's 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

As  often  as  I  cite  this  record,  and  I  do  so 
at  every  opportunity.  I  find  the  following 
performance  facts  truly  exciting.  I  think  that 
you  will,  too. 

VA  medicine  is  primarily.  If  not  solely,  re- 
sponsible for  the  elimination  of  tuberculosis 
as  a  killing  and  crippling  disease. 

VA  medical  research  Is  responsible  for  the 
Pacemaker,  the  now  well  known  electronic 
device  that  helps  a  cardiac  patient  by  Initiat- 
ing, or  continuing,  a  normal  heart  rhythm 
when  the  heart's  controlling  mechanism 
slows  or  falls. 

With  their  successful  kidney  transplants, 
VA  doctors  helped  pave  the  way  for  the 
world's  famous  heart  transplants.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  kidney  transplants  per- 
formed In  this  country  were  done  by  VA 
doctors.  The  world's  only  successful  liver 
transplants  were  performed  by  a  Denver  VA 
hospital-university  team. 

Hemodialysis  treatment  of  kidney  diseases 
was  pioneered  by  VA  medicine. 
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I  could  go  on  to  cite  such  now  famlUar 
medical  developments  as  the  laser  cane  for 
the  blind,  cobalt  treatments  .  .  .  Intensive 
care  coronary,  surgical  and  medical  units 
and  psychotropic  drugs  that  have  vir- 
tually revolutionized  the  mental  health  pro- 
fession, to  name  but  a  few  of  VA  medicine's 
exclusive  or  cooperative  performance  high- 
lights. 

But  I  know  the  time  factor  Involved. 
So  let  me  continue  by  acknowledging  that 
my  verbal   assignment  of  VA  hospital  and 
medical  programs  facts  to  past,  present  or 
future  time  frames  is  arbitrary,  at  best. 

In  truth,  of  course,  many  facts  that  I 
might  list  under  VA  medicine's  present,  on- 
going progress  had  their  genesis  In  the  past 
and  must  play  an  indispensable  role  If  VA 
medicine  Is  to  realize  Its  vast  potential. 

For  example,  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  VA  hospital  system  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  training  for  the  nation's  fu- 
ture doctors  and  nurses.  In  fact,  each  year 
half  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  students 
In  the  nation's  medical  schools  receive  part 
of  their  training  In  our  VA  hospitals  and 
through  Instruction  provided  by  our  2,500 
VA  professionals  who  hold  medical  school 
faculty  appointments. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  we  will  train 
53,000  persons,  the  greatest  number  In  the 
history  of  VA  medicine.  In  60  different 
categories  of  health  services.  And  this  num- 
ber will  Increase  In  the  years  ahead. 

You  would  be  correct  whether  you  put 
this  fact  under  the  heading  of  on-golng 
progress  or  potential  ...  or  both. 

Let  me  go  one  step  further  and  say  that 
the  entire  VA  hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram merits  commendation  for  Its  progress 
as  well  as  performance,  and  very  careful  con- 
sideration for  its  potential. 

For  the  VA  hospital  system  can  provide 
not  only  a  model  for  other  systems  that  may 
be  developed  by  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations.  Health  Care  Corporations  or 
by  whatever  name,  but  can  also  contribute 
to  those  new  systems. 

All  of  us  are  concerned,  of  course,  per- 
sonally or  professionally,  with  the  critical 
problem  of  quality  health  care — a  problem 
that  so  concerns  President  Nixon  that  it  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive Presidential  messages  ever  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Quality  health  care  for  all  Americans  Is 
not  only  essential,  it  Is  also  possible.  And  !t 
is  possible.  I  tell  you,  largely  because  of  VA 
medicine. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  National  Health 
Strategy  which  the  President  proposed  to 
the  Congress  will  agree  that  it  Indeed  takes 
a  confident  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, one  who  knows  well  the  enormous 
potential  of  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
care  program,  to  submit,  as  I  do  here  and 
now.  that  VA  medicine  can  become  and.  In 
fact,  is  now  ready  to  be: 

A  major  factor  in  supplementing  the  facil- 
ities in  which  health  care  Is  provided  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

A  resource  for  developing  the  manpower 
necessary  to  provide  that  needed  and  de- 
served health  care  for  all  of  our  people. 

A  means  by  which  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  both  facilities  and  manpower  can 
be  achieved. 

And  a  laboratory  in  which  new  concepts 
for  quality  health  care,  and  the  cost  of  this 
care  can  be  studied. 

I  don't  want  to  anticipate  the  documen- 
tation of  my  case  which  I  am  confident  the 
President  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
present. 

But  the  following  facts  are  hardly  a  secret. 

By  virtue  of  the  locations  of  VA's  hospital 
and  medical  facilities  within  100  miles  or 
two  hours  drive  for  90  percent  of  America's 
28  million  living  veterans,  and  in  view  of 
the  broad  range  of  services  they  provide,  the 
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VA  hospital  system  has  the  potential  for  its 
own  effective  reglonalizatlon. 

In  short,  the  VA  hospital  system  can  be 
the  kind  of  organization  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  In  mind  when  he  pointed  out  In  his 
health  message  that  the  consumer  should  not 
be  forced  to  thread  his  way  through  a  com- 
plex maze  of  separate  service  and  specialists 
but,  instead,  should  have  a  full  range  of  re- 
sources available  through  a  single  organiza- 
tion. 

More  than  this,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  system,  the  nation's  largest,  by 
virtue  of  the  sharing  law,  can  also  become  ac- 
tively engaged  with  aU  elements  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  aU  forms  of  organizational 
professional  and  functional  reglonalizatlon 

Yet  another  fact. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  Its  already  estab- 
lished relationship  with  medical,  dental 
nursing,  pharmacy  and  schools  of  allied 
health  sciences  throughout  the  country  and 
at  last  count,  including  74  graduate  depart- 
ments of  psychology,  these  totaled  nearly 
600  because  of  this  relationship,  and  our 
medical  training  program  which  I  men- 
tloned  a  moment  ago,  VA  is  now  ready  to  be  a 
major  source  wherein  the  development  and 
production  of  needed  health  manpower  for 
the  total  health  care  system  can  be  ex. 
panded. 

I  will  conclude  by  citing  a  final  example  of 
VA  medicine's  truly  exciting  potential 

In  his  health  message  the  President  said 
that  sickle-cell  anemia,  which  almost  always 
occurs  in  the  black  population,  should  bea 
targeted  disease  for  concentrated  research 

I  have  WTltten  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  advising  that  an- 
proximately  17  percent  of  our  hospitalized 
veterans  are  black,  that  In  anv  given  vear  we 
see  approximately  116,000  Negro- Americans 
in  our  hospitals,  that  because  a  significant 
percentage  of  our  hospitalized  veterans  are 
black,  a  number  of  our  clinicians  and  re- 
searchers have  long  had  a  rightful  Interest 
in  slckel-cell  anemia  and  that  eight  VA  hos- 
pitals are  actively  Involved  In  research  di- 
rectly related  to  sickle-cell  anemia,  and  the 
Hematology  Sections  of  many  other  VA  hce- 
pltals  are  conducting  a  research  which  has 
some  bearing  on  this  disease. 

In  summary,  with  additional  funding  and 
in  his  health  message  the  President  said  that 
this  Administration  is  increasing  its  budget 
for  research  and  treatment  of  sickle-cell  dis- 
ease fivefold,  to  a  new  total  of  $6  mil- 
lion with  additional  funding  a  number  of 
additional  worthwhile  studies  could  be 
carried  out  by  our  research  and  clinical 
staffs. 

Because  government  today  Is  truly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  Americans,  not  Just  those 
who  have  been  elected  or  appointed  to  office 
I  have  presumed  on  your  hospitality  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  problems  now  confronting 
you  and  your  government. 

Obviously  these  problems  are  not  going  to 
be  solved  overnight.  But  I  am  confident  that 
informed,  concerned  Americans  such  as  you 
will  ultimately  find  the  wisest,  most  effec- 
tive arid  most  equitable  solutions  to  these 
and  all   of  the  challenges  we  face. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you  today.  * 


ISRAEL— A     NATION     WITH     MANY 
CHALLENGES  TO  FACE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

op    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  EKDW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  has  now 
begun  its  24th  year  as  an  independent 
nation.  No  doubt  1971  will  be  among  the 
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most  challenging  years  that  this  small 
nation  will  have  to  face. 

Israel  has  had  to  confront  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  past,  and  her  brief  his- 
tory has  been  punctuated  with  many 
crises.  But  the  greatest  danger  to  Israel 
today  is  that  she  will  be  forced  to  accept 
a  one-sided  settlement.  Only  the  crea- 
tion of  defensible  borders  will  offer  Is- 
rael some  reasonable  hope  that  hostili- 
ties will  not  resume  as  soon  as  the  Arabs 
feel  they  are  ready  for  another  round. 

Many  residents  of  the  27th  Congres- 
sional District,  like  people  from  all 
across  America,  are  continuing  to  express 
very  great  concern  about  the  fate  of  Is- 
rael. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  one  letter  on 
this  important  subject  that  I  recently 
received.  I  believe  that  the  author  of 
this  letter,  Rabbi  Aaron  Dector  of  Temple 
Beth  Torah  in  Upper  Nyack,  N.Y.,  has 
eloquently  expressed  the  feeling  that 
many  Americans  have  about  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East : 

Temple  Beth  Torah, 
Upper  Nyack.  N.Y.,  May  13, 1971. 
Congressman  John  Dow. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  eve  of  the  twenty-third 
anniversary  of  Israel's  emergence  as  a  na- 
tion (May  14,  1948) ,  I  am  moved  by  the  stir- 
rings of  many  mixed  emotions  to  write  to  you 
in  order  to  sensitize  your  constituents  to  the 
unusual  place  that  Israel  has  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Jewish  people  as  well  as 
Its  centrallty  to  Jewish  theology  and  reli- 
gion. 

As  Israel  enters  Its  twenty-fourth  year,  we 
are  heartened  by  the  recent  visit  of  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  which  has  not  consummated  peace, 
but  has  Intensified  the  dialogue  rather  than 
confrontation  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states. 

Both  President  Nixon  as  well  as  Mr.  Rogers 
recognize  the  need  to  continue  supplying 
Israel  with  arms  and  other  military  "hard- 
ware" of  the  most  sophisticated  nature,  be- 
cause it  is  to  the  best  national  Interests  of 
the  U.S.  to  maintain  parity  and  balance  in 
view  of  the  vast  outpouring  of  Soviet  weap- 
ons to  all  of  the  Arab  belligerents. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  arrived  to 
a  more  understanding  view  of  Israel's  posi- 
tion. It  Is  important  that  American  citizens 
understand  It  as  well.  So,  I  write  to  you,  as  a 
Jew.  who  has  served  our  country  as  a  Chap- 
lain under  Generals  Elsenhower  and  Patton. 

The  following  points  must  be  kept  In  mind 
If  we  are  to  maintain  a  rational  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  Middle  East : 

1.  The  continued  presence  of  30,000  Soviet 
troops,  pilots  and  experts  in  the  most  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  poses  a  continued  threat 
to  the  fjosslble  withdrawal  of  Israel  from  the 
Sinai  and  the  Suez  canal. 

2.  That  nation  most  likely  to  benefit  Im- 
mediately from  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Soviet  Russia  whose  merchant  ships 
and  armadas  could  then  dominate  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Gulf  of  EUat,  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Par  East,  as  they  are,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

3.  By  Its  control  of  the  sources  of  oU  and 
transportation,  Soviet  Russia  could  then 
strangulate  economically  the  free  Western 
World  that  depends  on  these  sources  of  en- 
ergy, as  well  as  threaten  the  U.S.  and  Japan, 
our  strongest  ally  In  the  Far  East. 

4.  Israel  Is  the  only  road  block  to  such 
domination,  and  remains  the  chief  champion 
of  the  free  world  preventing  Russia  from 
making  all  of  these  waters  a  "mare  nostrum." 
(our  lake) 

5.  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  not  naive. 
They  opp>ose  thoee  careerists  In  the  State 
Department  who  are  Arablsts  find  who,  by 
sellliig  out  Israel,  will  also  betray  the  best 
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Interests  of  the  U.S.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Stftte  are  fighting  for  time. 
Hence,  their  efforts  for  the  continuation  of 
dialogue  not  confrontation,  in  the  hopes  that 
some  accommodation  will  be  reached  and 
that  the  attrition  will  wear  out  Russia, 
especially  with  the  new  mood  of  "dissent"  In 
the  young  generation  of  Russian  Intellectuals, 
technologists,  as  well  as  among  the  Russian 
masses. 

6.  As  for  the  actual  territories  involved, 
the  Slnal  did  not  belong  to  Egypt.  It  was 
"acquired  by  conquest"  by  the  Egyptians  In 
1948,  as  East  Jerusalem  was  conquered  by 
Jordan  In  the  same  year.  But  Israel's  reluc- 
tance to  relinquish  territory  on  the  East  side 
of  Suez,  again  Is  bound  up  with  the  "Russian 
presence"  and  the  Israeli  suspicions  of  Egyp- 
tian (read  Russian)  "credibility."  I  am  not 
asking  anyone  to  strain  their  historic  mem- 
ory. You  need  not  possess  the  historic  per- 
spective that  brings  you  back  to  the  Bible  or 
the  Jewish  Commonwealth  m  Judea;  nor 
even  to  the  Holocaust;  nor  the  Mandate  after 
World  War  I;  nor  the  United  Nations  Parti- 
tion Plan  of  1947;  nor  even  the  defeat  of 
Egypt  by  Israel  In  1956  when  Israel  reached 
the  Suez,  only  to  relinquish  It  at  the  request 
of  President  Elsenhower  whose  guarantees 
were  not  backed  up  in  1967. 

No,  all  I  ask  my  fellow  Americans  to  do  Is 
to  recall  August  1970  less  than  a  year  ago, 
when  the  cease-fire  Initiated  by  President 
Nixon  took  effect.  The  Egyptians  (please  read 
the  Russians)  Immediately  violated  the 
agreements,  a  violation  confirmed  by  Ameri- 
can Intelligence. 

7.  To  Indicate  that  they  are  not  recal- 
citrant, Israel  Is  wUUng  to  accede  to  Amer- 
ica's suggestion  that  they  withdraw  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  re-openlng  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  But  Israel  Insists  that  no  Egyptian 
nor  Russian  troops  occupy  the  East  Bank  of 
the  Suez.  Israel  will  "accommodate"  by  per- 
mitting an  Egyptian  "presence"  on  the  East 
Bank — that  is,  Egyptian  patrols. 

8.  Israel  Insists  on  strong  American  guar- 
antees on  the  security  and  Inviolability  of 
Its  borders.  Why  deny  Israel  the  opportunity 
to  negotiate  from  strength  not  vulner- 
ability? 

9.  Israel  Is  not  prepared  to  capitulate  nor 
to  abdicate  Its  position  as  protector  of  the 
free  world  in  the  Middle  East.  God  and  His- 
tory have  willed,  and  the  Israelis  have  re- 
affirmed their  determination  that  Jewish 
blood  Is  not  cheaper  than  oil;  that  Jews  are 
not  expendable;  that  Jewish  genocide  will 
not  be  repeated;  that  "Masada  will  not  fall 
again." 

10.  Israel  believes  that  her  destiny  as  a  na- 
tion Is  the  fulfillment  of  God's  promise  to 
His  people  as  documented  In  the  Bible. 

11  Finally,  the  Israelis  believe  that  de- 
spite the  brutality  of  war  for  the  past  23 
years,  Israel  reflects  man's  hope  for  free  and 
creative  development.  Because  Israel  was 
born  out  of  the  pain  and  anguish  of  our  peo- 
ple during  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  Israelis  and 
Jews  all  over  the  world,  believe  that  Israel 
Is  an  "affirmation  of  man's  will  to  live."  But 
they  not  only  wish  to  hue  but  to  sustain 
man's  faith:  man's  faith  In  God,  In  human 
dignity;  In  himself. 

12.  Theie  are  no  longer  military  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  our  day.  The  Israelis  want 
peace  because  they  believe  in  It,  and  they 
need  It,  as  the  whole  world  needs  peace. 

13.  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  will 
come  to  terms,  and  they  must  do  It  by  face 
to  face  negotiation.  Jordan  and  Lebanon 
present  no  real  problem.  Even  the  problem 
of  the  so-called  "Palestinian  refugees"  and 
the  "fedayeen"  fade  Into  insignificance, 
when  contrasted  with  the  "real  problem" 
that  the  whole  world  and  the  United  Nations 
must  contend  with. 

That  la  the  problem  of  the  containment 
of  the  expansionism  of  Soviet  Russia  and  its 
threat  to  peace  and  man's  freedom. 

Hence  I  call  upon  all  Americans  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom,  and  justice  and  peace,  to 
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support  our  great  ally,  Israel  and  its  gallant 
and  courageous  people.  Israel  Is  committed 
to  a  vast  program  envisioning  the  collabora- 
tion of  Its  Arab  neighbors  In  redeeming  the 
Middle  East  from  endemic  disease,  poverty, 
Ignorance,  dictatorship  and  feudalism.  Is- 
rael Is  dedicated  to  the  "conquest  of  the 
desert"  from  aridity  and  to  the  harnessing 
of  the  hatred  in  the  wilderness  of  man. 

As  an  American  and  as  a  Jew,  I  bespeak 
your  help  and  support  In  this  great  human 
adventure  that  spells  a  beacon  to  the  world, 
a  "light  unto  the  nations"  and  a  hope  for 
the  redemption  of  all  mankind. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Rabbi  Aaeon  Decter. 

Upper  Nyack,  N.Y. 


THIS  I  BELIEVE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
proud  to  learn  that  a  young  man  who 
goes  to  school  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  the  State  winner  in  the  Tennessee 
Optimist  oratorical  competition. 

The  winner  is  Jerry  Goodman,  a  sopho- 
more at  Doyle  High  School  in  Knox 
County. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
Jerry's  speech  for  the  pursuance  of  the 
readers  of  this  document: 

Jerry  Goodman:  This  I  Believe 

(Jerry  Goodman,  15,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Goodman,  Montlcello  Estates, 
Seymour,  represented  the  South  Knoxvllle 
Optimist  Club  In  state  Optimist  Oratorical 
competition  at  Klngsport  and  emerged  the 
state  champion.  He  Is  a  sophc»nore  at  Doyle 
High  School,  plays  basketball  and  golf  and 
dabbles  in  electronics.  He  has  won  the  Zone 
competition  twice  out  of  four  attempts. 
Jerry's  "This  I  Believe"  winning  speech 
follows : ) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  John 
Kennedy  told  this  nation  that  we  must  look 
to  a  new  frontier  and  for  the  few  brief  years 
that  he  was  our  president,  Americans  once 
more  held  the  hope  and  assurance  that  a 
new  frontier  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream. 

But  with  John  Kennedy's  death  and  the 
years  of  turmoil  that  followed — years  of 
violence  and  mistrust — we  lost  sight  of  the 
vision  which  held  for  us  so  much  promise. 
I  believe  that  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  under- 
stand why  the  catch  phrase  "New  Frontier" 
had  the  power  to  briefly  revitalize  a  nation 
that  had  grown  weary  during  the  fifties. 

The  people  who  settled  this  country,  the 
PU grams  at  Plymouth,  were  {jeople  who 
sought  a  new  frontier.  They  sought  escape 
from  oppression,  and  In  fact,  sought  escape 
from  a  society  they  felt  had  somehow  failed 
them. 

MANY    SEEK    ESCAPE 

From  Its  birth,  American  history  has  been 
filled  with  people  seeking  escape  and  renewed 
promise  In  the  frontlerland.  From  the  Al- 
leghenles  to  the  Rockies  to  the  Great  Pacific. 
Americans  created  for  themselves  new  fron- 
tiers. 

When  the  geographical  frontiers  of  this 
continent  had  been  exhausted  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  century,  a  new  area  of  en- 
deavor called,  an  area  that  had  been  little 
explored  by  the  United  States  until  that  time. 
The  rugged  terrain  of  international  politics. 

And  now,  after  two  world  wars  and  many 
smaller  conflicts,  Americans  wish  to  escape 
this  fiOntler  for  once  again  they  feel  trapped 
by   the   entanglements   of   civilization.   The 
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only  wilderness  that  Americans  can  see  today 
Is  one  covered  with  concrete  and  Inhabited 
by  too  many  people.  Americans  have  reached 
all  the  borders  and  like  rats  In  a  maze  have 
turned  back  In  confiislon. 

WHERE    IS    IT? 

Eist  has  finally  met  West  in  a  place  called 
Vietnam.  ClvUizatlon  has  circled  the  earth. 
Where  In  the  world  Is  the  new  frontier  that 
Americans  need  to  renew  the  promise  of  the 
American  dream?  Some  people  think  the  new 
frontier  is  not  in  this  world  at  all  but  In  the 
vast  realm  of  outer  space.  Certainly  It  appears 
to  us  that  our  solar  system  Is  unencumbered 
with  civilization's  complexities.  But  the  ques- 
tion, the  grim  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves Is  this:  Can  we  reach  the  new  fron- 
tier before  the  old  frontier  dies? 

In  1971 — an  age  in  which  communities  are 
growing  into  cities  and  rural  areas  are  lit  by 
neon,  our  very  future,  much  less  our  next 
frontier  seems  in  danger.  We  are  on  the 
brink  of  killing  the  human  race  in  a  number 
of  highly  sophisticated  ways.  We  may  choke 
to  death  on  the  byproducts  of  our  progress. 

We  may  starve  to  death  because  we  have 
not  learned  to  stop  reproducing.  Or,  perhaps 
we  may  completely  destroy  the  earth  and  her 
people  in  a  nuclear  holocaust.  This  is  the  old 
frontier  and  the  new  frontier  Is  a  million 
miles  away.  What  do  we  do  now? 

OBVIOUS    MISTAKE 

When  we  hear  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve 
In  the  Garden  of  Eden  Ifs  hard  not  to  think 
of  them  with  some  contempt.  Their  mistake 
was  so  obvious,  and  it  seems  to  us.  could  have 
been  so  easily  avoided.  Yet.  so  much  of  what 
we  consider  our  progress — so  much  of  our 
sophistication  Intellectually  has  been  used 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  the  earth.  It  Is 
Ironic  that  Adams,  whom  we  laugh  at,  lost 
his  garden  by  simply  eating  an  apple  while 
we  have  worked  so  hard  at  losing  our  garden. 

I  believe,  I  sincerely  believe.  If  we  are  to 
have  both  a  renewed  frontier  and  a  renewed 
future  that  we  must  stop  running  from  our- 
selves. We  must  stop  trying  to  escape  the 
complexities  of  society.  We  must  accept  the 
challenge  of  living  together.  We  must  accept 
the  challenge  of  the  old  frontier.  Americans, 
Indeed  all  the  citizens  of  the  world,  must  see 
how  grand  an  opportunity  it  is  to  save  the 
earth  and  ourselves.  We  lost  one  Eden.  Will 
we  lose  another? 

Jerry  Croodman  now  will  compete  against 
38  other  speakers  at  the  Optimist  Interna- 
tional Convention  In  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
starting  June  27.  A  total  of  $5000  In  scholar- 
ships will  go  to  the  top  four  winners. 


VIETNAM  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSBLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  Vietnam  continues  to  rage 
and.  unfortunately,  is  being  used  by  the 
political  opportunists  of  this  country  in 
a  manner  that  I  believe  is  not  in  our 
long-term  national  interest  nor  that  of 
the  free  world. 

In  an  effort  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  logic  of  President  Nixon's  position 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  caused  by  Communist  aggression,  I  be- 
lieve the  column  by  Dumitru  Danlelopol, 
in  the  Joliet  Herald  News  of  May  17,  Is 
especially  pertinent. 

The  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dumitru  Danielopol — Vustnam 
Perspective 
Paris. — Any  American  abroad  this  spring 
Is  caught  up  in  a  storm  of  confusion  over 
U.S.  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  results 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  military  strike  into 
Laos. 

Traveling  through  Africa  and  Europe,  and 
forced  to  rely  only  on  reports  from  Washing- 
ton foreign  correspondents  or  the  violently 
anti-Nixon  International  Herald  Tribune,  I 
was  left  with  the  distinct  impression  that 
not  only  did  the  Laos  operation  collapse  but 
that  the  South  Vietnam  army  Is  In  shambles 
and  that  the  President's  "Vietnamlzatlon" 
program  was  a  flop. 

"Ttils  Is  a  completely  erroneous  picture." 
says  Roger  Masslp,  senior  foreign  editor  of 
"Le  Plgaro,"  one  of  Paris'  most  powerful 
newspapers. 

"In  fact  the  operation  In  Laos  was  a  suc- 
cess. Our  correfpondeats  in  Saigon.  Mas 
Clos.  and  a  military  expert.  M.  Pouget.  went 
to  look  at  things  on  the  spot." 

No  one  would  have  dreamed  two  vears 
ago.  says  Massip,  that  the  South  Vietnam 
army  could  undertake  such  a  difficult  task 
by  themselves  in  heavily  fortified  enemy 
territorj'. 

They  ran  into  unexpectedly  heavv  resist- 
ance, but  gave  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves under  very  difficult  conditions,  said 
the  French  editor. 

That  kind  of  appraisal  In  Paris  Is  worth 
noting.  Conscious  cf  their  own  failure  in  In- 
dochina, the  French  give  credit  grudgingly. 
There  h,:s  been  a  deliberate  effort  to  con- 
fuse the  objectives  of  the  Laos  operation. 
Massip  charges.  He  pointed  out  that  Pres- 
ident Thleu  hlniseU  called  It  'limited  In 
time  and  place." 

•Most  of  the  objectives  were  achieved  de- 
spite very  heavy  opposition  from  the  enemy." 
Mas.sip  said.  -The  results  will  be  seen 
later." 

He  believes  that  the  Communist  forces 
suffered  very  heavy  casualties  both  In  men 
and  supplies  and  that  the  operation  helped 
blunt  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
strength. 

Unfortunately,  he  adds  both  the  American 
and  French  press  preferred  •pessimistic  ac- 
counts of  the  operation  " 

This  point  of  view  is  echoed  by  serious 
Br.tijh  analysts. 

•The  South  Vietnamese  army  showed  that 
It  was  capable  of  launching  an  attack  out- 
s.de  Its  own  borders."  writes  the  London 
Economist  ' — during  the  period  of  the  op- 
eration—when  six  (South  Vietnamese  I  divi- 
sions were  out  of  the  countrv — there  was 
almost  no  activity  by  the  Vlet"Cong  in  any 
part  of  South  Vietnam— very  heavy  casual- 
ties were  Inflicted  on  the  enemv — and  con- 
trary to  press  reports,  the  operation  boosted 
morale  i  both  civilian  and  military)  in  South 
Vietnam  generally — ■ 

Both  opponents  and  members  of  the  Thleu 
government,  says  the  British  paper,  affirm 
that  the  foreign  press,  by  misrepresenting 
the  results  of  the  operation  handed  Hanoi 
"as  big  a  propaganda  victory  as  It  had  in  the 
TET  offensive  In  1968." 

"If  the  North  Vietnamese  Inflicted  such  a 
defeat  on  our  forces,  why  didn't  they  follow 
It  up?"  asks  a  South  Vietnamese  diplomat. 
"Why  didn't  they  chase  them  all  the  way. 
If  it  was  a  rout,  why  didn't  they  finish  us 
off  and  win  the  war?  Why  didn't  they  do  It?" 
The  South  Vietnamese  in  Paris  have  be- 
come resigned  to  a  largely  unsympathetic 
Western  press, 

"They  have  constantly  predicted  disasters 
fOT  us,"  said  the  diplomat.  "They  said  the 
TET  offensive  had  been  a  serious  setback, 
when  in  fact  It  proved  to  be  a  cataatrophe  for 
the  North  Vietnamese.  They  said  the  same 
about  the  Cambodian  operation,  and  again 
they  were  proven  wrong.  I  thing  we  should 
wait  a  while  before  Judging  the  Laotian 
operation." 
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"There  Is  a  radical  change  In  the  siLuatlon 
since  two  years  ago,"  says  Massip.  "The  North 
Vietnamese  aren't  making  any  headway  any- 
where despite  American  withdrawals." 

The  answer,  according  to  Massip 's  explana- 
tion, is  that  the  Reds  have  been  severely 
hurt,  their  capabUltles  blunted.  With  the 
rainy  season  upon  them  Massip  believes,  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  In  South 
Vietnam  find  themselves  In  an  awkward  sit- 
uation and  short  of  supplies. 

"Vietnamlzatlon  Is  a  reality.  It  works,  and 
It  works  well."  he  says. 

"Why  Isn't  the  good  news  reported?"  1 
asked. 

"It  Is  difficult  for  newsmen  who  want  to 
be  fair  to  report  this  war  differently  than 
the  current  trend  of  opinion  smiong  news- 
men in  Saigon,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Sunday  Times.  "Some  correspond- 
ents found  the  going  rough  when  they  didn't 
follow  the  majority  who  have  been  hostile  to 
the  Saigon  regime  and  opposed  to  the  U.a 
Involvement." 

Maybe  that's  one  of  the  answers  In  Indo- 
china. 


DISPATCHING  OF  DEEDS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  com- 
munities in  the  Kuskokwim-Yukon  area 
have  been  incorporated  into  fourth  class 
cities  and  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  For  the  past 
8  years,  the  residents  of  these  com- 
munities were  assured  by  the  Bureau  of 
L'^nd  Management  that  they  would  re- 
ceive individual  deeds  to  their  property. 
As  of  today,  many  residents  have  not  as 
yet  received  their  deeds. 

Because  the  residents  do  not  have 
deeds  to  their  land,  many  are  unable  to 
sell  their  property  or  obtain  small  busi- 
ness loans.  Needless  to  say  this  hinders 
the  progress  and  growth  of  the  com- 
munities involved. 

The  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  re- 
quested that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement immediately  dispatch  deeds  to 
the  residents  of  the  affected  commu- 
nities in  the  Kuskokwim-Yukon  areas. 
I  strongly  support  this  resolution  and  I 
include  it  in  the  record  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  resolution  follows : 

State  of  Alaska   House  Joint  Resolution 

No.  32 
Relating  to  the  dispatching  of  deeds  by  the 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  persons  In 

Alaska 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  many  communities  in  the  Kuskok- 
wim-Yukon area  have  been  incorporated 
Into  fourth  class  cities  and  have  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
and 

Whereas  residents  of  these  communities 
were  assured  by  the  BLM  at  the  time  of  In- 
corporation that  they  would  receive  Indivi- 
dual deeds  to  their  property;  and 

Whereas  some  of  these  communities  were 
Incorporated  and  surveyed  as  long  ago  as 
1964;  and 

Whereas  residents  of  these  communities 
have  not  received  deeds  to  their  property  as 
of  this  date;  and 

Whereas  this  lack  of  individual  deeds  hln- 
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ders  progress  In  these  communities  and  pre- 
vents residents  from  obtaining  small  busi- 
ness loans  without  great  difficulty; 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Seventh  State  Legis- 
lature that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
is  respectfully  requested  to  Immediately  dis- 
patch deeds  to  the  residents  of  the  affected 
communities  In  the  Kuskokwlm-Tukon  and 
other  areas  in  Alaska. 


CFR  ON  GERMAN  TROOP 
REDUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOOTS  IAN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ef- 
forts to  reduce  U.S.  troop  strength  in 
Germany  were  severely  castigated  by  the 
news  media.  Some  opinion  molders  such 
as  Time  magazine  even  equated  con- 
gressional consideration  of  troop  reduc- 
tion in  Europe  to  a  new  attack  on  Presi- 
dential power — not  as  to  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam — but  limited  solely 
to  Europe. 

Influential  bipartisan  suppport  was  re- 
cruited from  top  name  "policymakers"  in 
America  not  to  support  the  President  or 
the  American  people  but  to  defeat  any 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  manpower  from  Ger- 
many. 

Of  the  24  identified  experts  and  au- 
thorities on  international  relations  re- 
cruited to  do  battle  for  the  new  cause 
celebre,  21  are  members  of  that  interna- 
tional cult  known  as  the  CFR,  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Continued  German  occupation  by  U.S. 
troops  was  a  command  decision  by  the 
unelected  leadership  of  our  country. 

Germany  is  just  too  close  to  the  Middle 
East  for  the  CFR  to  permit  any  military 
reduction. 

I  ask  that  several  newsclippings  and  a 
letter  to  the  editor  by  Father  Dismas 
Treder  of  Pulaski,  Wis.,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows : 
I  From  the  Green  Bay  Press  Oazette,  May  16, 
1971) 

Nixon   Condemns    Plan    To    Ctrr    Force   in 
Europe 

Key  Biscatne,  Pla. — President  Nixon  made 
his  first  personal  statement  Sattirday  con- 
demning proposals  to  cut  U.S.  troops  In  Eu- 
rope in  half — and  drew  a  statement  of  total 
accord  from  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Nixon  also  produced  a  bipartisan  list  of  24 
former  top  officials  who  back  his  stand. 

Nixon's  statement  l^ad  been  shown  to 
Johnson  and  prompted  another  from  the 
former  chief  executive,  which  was  released 
through   the  Florida  White  House: 

"I  have  seen  the  President's  statement  op- 
posing at  this  time  a  unilateral  reduction 
of  military  forces  maintained  in  E^irope  for 
the  common  defense.  I  am  totally  In  accord 
with  that  statement. 

ENCOURAGED    RECONCILIATION 

•American  steadiness  In  suppwrt  of  NATO 
for  more  than  20  years  has  not  only  helped 
to  bring  security  and  progress  to  the  North 
Atlantic  community,  It  has  also  encouraged 
movement  toward  reconciliation  with  those 
toward  the  east.  Unilateral  reduction  of  our 
military  forces  in  Europe  would  endanger 
what  we  have  achieved  In  the  past  and  shat- 
ter our  hopes  for  the  future." 
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Nixon's  own  statement  said: 

"At  this  point  In  time.  It  would  be  an 
error  of  historic  dimensions  for  any  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  adlles  to  reduce  uni- 
laterally the  military  forces  maintained  in 
Europe  for  the  common  defense. 

"As  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
alliance,  the  United  States  bears  a  responsi- 
bility for  leadership. 

"Let  us  persevere  to  carry  forward  the  pol- 
icy of  this  nation  under  five  successive  presi- 
dents representing  both  political  parties, 
confident  that  our  united  strength  will  pro- 
mote the  enduring  peace  we  seek." 

AIMKD     AT     MANSnXLD 

The  Nixon  statement  was  aimed  point 
blank,  without  actually  saying  so,  at  a  pro- 
posal by  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana,  who  has  submitted, 
as  amendment  to  a  bill  that  would  extend  the 
draft  for  two  years,  a  proposal  to  slash  the 
U.S.  troop  level  In  Europe  from  300,000  to 
150,000.  The  issue  Is  slated  for  a  Senate 
showdo'wn  vote  Wednesday. 

Nixon's  statement  was  supplemented  by 
a  rundown  of  24  big-name  supporters  who 
had  held  top  defense,  diplomatic  and  for- 
eign posts  In  the  administrations  of  Repub- 
lican Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  the  Demo- 
cratic administrations  of  Harry  S.  Truman, 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

The  Issue  has  become  the  hub  of  per- 
haps the  most  Intense  lobbying  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  administration  maneuvers  blossomed 
from  a  conference  at  the  Washington  White 
House  Thursday.  At  the  time,  officials  made 
It  clear  that  those  present  were  being  en- 
couraged to  lobby. 

A  White  House  official  said  that  as  far  as 
he  knew  former  President  Truman  had  not 
been  approached  for  supfwrt. 

SEVEJtAL    SAm    "NO" 

Several  former  officials  who  were  sounded 
out  said  "no." 

One  of  these  was  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clark  M.  Clifford  and  another  was 
former  Deputy  Secretary  James  Douglas.  In 
addition,  former  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  declined  comment  because  of  his 
position  as  head  of  the  World  Bank.  The 
White  House  said,  however,  that  McNamara 
did  not  want  his  abstention  Interpreted  as 
nonsupport  of  the  Nixon  statement. 

These  are  the  backers  listed  by  the  White 
House: 

Former  Secretaries  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
and  Dean  Rusk;  former  Undersecretaries  of 
State  James  Webb,  Robert  Murphy,  Liv- 
ingston Merchant,  Douglas  Dillon,  Oeorge 
Ball,  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach;  former  De- 
fense Secretaries  Robert  Lovett,  NeU  Mc- 
Elroy  and  Thomas  Oates;  former  deputy  sec- 
retaries of  defense,  Roswell  Gllpatrlck  and 
Cyrus  Vance. 

FORMER   COMMANDERS 

Former  supreme  allied  commanders  in  Eu- 
rope: Matthew  Rldgway,  Alfred  Gruenther, 
Lauris  Norstad,  Lyman  Lemnltzer;  former 
U.S.  ambassadors  to  NATO  Charles  Spofford, 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Thomas  Ptnletter  and 
Harlan  Cleveland;  and  former  military  gov- 
ernors or  high  commissioners  for  Germany 
Lucius  Clay,  John  McCloy  and  James  Conant. 

Mansfield  told  a  reporter  in  Washington 
Saturday  he  is  unwilling  to  compromise. 
Win  or  lose,  he  said,  he  expects  the  attempt 
to  have  a  beneficial  Impact,  Including,  pos- 
sibly, a  U.S.  troop  reduction.  He  said  he  has 
made  no  head  count  for  his  proposal. 

(From  the  Green   Bay   Press -Gazette,   May 
21,  19711 

People's  F^orum 

the  nixon  advisers 

Editor,  Press -Gazette:  So  President  "Nix- 
on Condemns  Plan  To  Cut  Forces  In  Ehirope" 
(Press-Gazette,  5/16/71).  What  could  be  his 
motives,  and  who  are  his  supporters?  I  felt 
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a  little  reluctance  to  write  about  this,  but 
happUy  I  overcame  It  easUy. 

President  Nixon  claims  our  300,000  troope 
are  still  In  Europe  "for  the  common  defense." 
If  the  purpose  Is  defense,  we  must  assume 
there  Is  an  enemy.  Could  It  be  communism? 
Hardly.  Ex-president  Johnson  and  President 
Nlxon  favor  Increased  trade  with  Russia  and 
her  Eastern-European  satellites. 

Haiphong  harbor  Is  being  spared  to  allow 
80  per  cent  of  the  supplies  to  reach  North 
Vietnam — much  of  it  on  ships  of  our  allies, 
mostly  English.  No  wonder  our  soldiers  In 
South  Vietnam  become  discouraged  and — 
lacking  patriotic  Inspiration — turn  to  drugs. 

Very  recently  President  Nlxon  Indicated 
the  possibility  of  Increased  trade  with  Red 
China.  Judge  for  yourself  whether  commu- 
nism Is  really  our  enemy.  Rather,  Isnt  the 
entire  affair  a  vast  and  tragic  pretense,  hoax 
and  fraud? 

If  any  big-shots  stlU  claim  we  are  fighting 
communism,  they  can  try  telling  it  to  some- 
one still  poorly-enough  informed  to  believe 
it.  They'd  waste  their  efforts  on  me. 

It  is  a  quite  well-known  fact  that  the  pree- 
ence  of  a  large  contingent  of  United  States 
armed  forces  in  Europe  and  a  lot  of  our  for- 
eign aid  (much  of  which  Is  used  to  bolster 
communism)  figtwe  heavily  in  the  dollar 
crisis  right  now  In  Europe.  Have  we  anything 
to   gain   by  these  disastrous  policies? 

Next,  let's  look  at  President  Nixon's  sup- 
p>orters  In  his  opposition  to  Senator  Mans- 
field, about  pulling  at  least  half  our  troops 
out  of  Europe.  Ex-presldent  Johnson  is  "to- 
tally In  accord"  with  Mr.  Nlxon.  His  accord 
doesn't  affect  me  at  all.  If  it  might,  it  would 
be  extremely  unfavorable. 

The  article  In  the  Press-Gazette  lists  the 
24  supporters  of  President  Nlxon.  As  I  read 
the  names,  dark  memories  loomed  up.  Be- 
lieve It  or  not,  out  of  the  24  supporters.  21 
axe  members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— all  except  James  Webb,  Robert  Lov- 
ett and  Nell  McElroy.  For  the  remaining  21, 
check  your  Press-Gazette. 

The  CFR  Is  not  a  branch  of  the  federal 
government.  It  Is  a  private,  subversive  or- 
ganization (proof  can  be  supplied)  with  only 
about  1,500  <»refully  selected  members.  But 
they  are  extremely  Influential.  "ITiey  have  In- 
filtrated the  government.  President  Nlxon 
has  surrounded  himself  with  at  least  99 
CFR  members.  This  alone  shows  where  Pres- 
ident Nlxon  looks  for  guidance. 

It  Is  very  worthwhile  to  wat<^  the  ac- 
tivities and  pronouncements  of  CFR  mem- 
bers. Be  on  the  lookout  for  these:  Henry 
Kissinger,  Paul  McCracken  and  Arthur  F. 
Burns.  The  above  three  are  extremely  prom- 
inent CFR  members.  I  have  a  list  (dated 
June  30, 1969)  of  all  the  members. 

I  realize  that  many  happy-go-lucky  citi- 
zens are  not  even  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  CFR — still  less  know  the  names  of 
the  members  and  their  Influence  for  evil. 
That  Is  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  share  my 
knowledge. 

Reverend  Dismas  Treder, 
Assumption  Friary,  Pulaski.  Wis. 


[From  Time  Magazine.  May  24.  1971] 

The    New    Attack    on    PREsmENTiAL   Powkb 

The  congressional  challenge  to  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy  reached  a  new  Intensity 
last  week.  The  Senate  began  a  lengthy  de- 
bate on  whether  to  give  Nlxon  a  two-year 
extension  of  the  draft;  many  argued  strongly 
against  It.  Senator  John  Stennls,  conserva- 
tive chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  a  loyal  supporter  of  Administra- 
tion military  policies.  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  curtail  presidential  power  to 
make  future  wars.  After  years  of  objecting 
to  the  heavy  VS.  troop  commitment  In  Eu- 
rope. Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
took  decisive  action:  he  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  draft  bill  that  would 
compel  the  Administration  to  reduce  Amer- 
ican forces  In  NATO  by  one-half. 
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It  was  the  Mansfield  move  that  most 
alarmed  the  White  House.  The  dollar  crisis 
In  Europe  had  underscored  Mansfield's  com- 
plaint that  the  troop  commitment  was  too 
costly  for  the  U.S.  The  amendment,  which 
comes  to  a  vote  this  week,  picked  up  con- 
siderable support.  The  Administration  re- 
acted vigorously  claiming  that  it  would  lead 
to  collapse  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Said  a 
White  House  aide:  "There  Is  no  fall-back 
position  on  this.  We  are  going  to  fight  It  like 
hell,  and  we  may  lose.  But  there  Is  no  alter- 
native." 

Asinine.  The  President  called  on  some 
notably  big  guns  to  help  In  the  fight.  He 
summoned  foreign  policymakers,  past  and 
present.  Democratic  and  Republican,  to  a 
hastily  convened  conference  at  the  White 
House.  NATO  Commander  General  Andrew 
Goodpaster  and  Robert  Ellsworth,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  arrived 
from  Europe.  Also  on  hand  were  George  Ball 
and  Dean  Acheson,  John  J.  McCloy  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  General  Lucius  Clay 
and  General  Alfred  Gruenther — a  reunion 
of  the  old  US  foreign  policy  establishment. 
After  the  meeting,  they  presented  a  solid 
phalanx  of  support  for  the  Administration. 
Snapped  Acheson:  "It  is  absolutely  asinine 
to  reduce  forces  unilaterally."  Later  in  the 
week,  even  Lyndon  Johnson  weighed  in  with 
a  stern  warning  against  troop  withdrawal. 

The  Administration  also  got  an  unexpected 
assist  from,  of  all  people,  Soviet  Party  Chief 
LeonicJ Brezhnev,  who  gave  a  sp)e€ch  at  Tiflls, 
In  Stahn's  Georgia  homeland,  recommend- 
ing that  the  Soviets  and  the  NATO  powers 
start  talking  about  mutual  troop  reductions 
In  central  Europe.  Brezhnev  challenged  the 
U.S.  to  get  serious  about  the  subject.  He 
asked  rhetorically:  "Don't  these  curious  peo- 
ple resemble  a  person  who  tries  to  Judge  the 
flavor  of  a  wine  without  imbibing  It?" 

Brezhnev's  intervention  further  compli- 
cated an  already  intricate  debate.  Seizing  the 
opportunity.  Administration  spokesmen 
spread  the  plausible  message  that  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  withdraw  U.S.  forces  when 
there  was  a  chance  to  use  them  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  Russia. 

STRICT   CONSTRUCTIONISM 

While  fighting  off  unacceptable  amend- 
ments, the  Administration  had  its  hands 
full  trying  to  salvage  the  draft  bill  Itself. 
For  the  first  time  since  1940.  when  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  persuaded  an  isolationist 
Congress  to  renew  Selective  Service,  the  Sen- 
ate seriously  considered  whether  to  have  a 
draft  at  all.  Viet  Nam.  of  course,  was  the 
reason.  Some  Senators  argued  that  abolish- 
ing the  draft  would  bring  the  war  to  a 
needier  conclusion. 

Perhaps  more  important  in  the  long  run 
than  the  skirmishes  over  the  draft  bill  was 
the  defection  of  Senator  Stennls.  His  resolu- 
tion struck  at  the  heart  of  the  President's 
war-making  powers.  Not  that  he  meant  to 
be  as  unkind  as  he  seemed.  As  the  Senate 
sponsor  of  the  draft-extension  bill,  he  wanted 
to  separate  the  problem  of  war  making  from 
the  draft  But  as  a  strict  constructionist  who 
opposed  the  Viet  Nam  War  in  the  first  place, 
he  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  rein  In  the 
President's  power  to  Involve  the  nation  in 
an  undeclared  war.  His  proposal  would  not 
apply  to  the  Viet  Nam  War.  but  in  the  future 
it  would  allow  the  President  to  commit  troops 
only  in  the  case  of  an  Imminent  or  outright 
attack  on  the  U.S..  or  If  American  citizens 
or  armed  forces  were  endangered  abroad.  He 
would  then  be  permitted  to  use  troops  for  a 
period  of  30  days  without  congressional  con- 
sent In  any  other  kind  of  conflict,  only 
Congress  could  authorize  going  to  war. 

ENCROACHMENT 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Secretary  of  State  Wll- 
Hum  Rogers  replied  that  such  a  bill  would 
be  an  unconstitutional  encroachment  on  the 
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President's  powers.  Said  Rogers :  "To  circum- 
scribe presidential  ability  to  act  In  emer- 
gency situations — or  even  to  appear  to  wetUten 
it — would  run  the  grave  risk  of  miscalcula- 
tion by  a  potential  enemy  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  to  act  In  a  crisis." 

Beyond  question  the  President  needs  free- 
dom to  act  In  an  emergency,  but  that  is  not 
the  Issue  that  Congress  is  now  pressing. 
WhUe  the  Stennls  resolution  exempted  Viet 
Nam.  It  was  clearly  the  Indochina  war  that 
had  prompted  him  and  animated  his  sup- 
porters. Very  little  in  that  war  has  required 
instant  presidential  decision;  the  vital 
choices  have  been  made  only  after  weeks 
or  even  months  of  mulling  over  by  the  com- 
manders In  Viet  Nam.  the  civilian  chiefs  at 
the  Pentagon,  and  the  President  and  his 
men  at  the  White  House. 

The   Pros  and  Cons  of  NATO  Thoop 
Withdrawal 

Although  the  distinctions  tend  to  fade  In 
the  heat  of  debate,  the  battle  over  the  Mans- 
field amendment  Is  being  waged  on  three 
fronts — military,  economic  and  political.  Ac- 
cording to  both  opponents  and  proponents, 
there  is  much  more  at  stake  than  Just  the 
withdrawal  of  half  of  the  300.000  troops  that 
the  U.S.  maintains  In  Western  Europe.  Some 
of  the  more  telling  arguments  on  both  sides: 

The  heart  of  Mansfield's  case  is  the  huge 
cost — $14  billion  annually — of  the  country's 
NATO  commitments  and  Its  deleterious  ef- 
fect upon  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and 
the  stability  of  the  dollar.  He  points  out  that 
the  U.S.  annually  incurs  such  NATO  expenses 
as  $2.9  million  in  land  taxes  on  bases  In 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  $265  million 
for  the  employment  of  European  nationals 
by  U.S.  forces.  "In  other  words,"  he  says,  'we 
are  paying  them  to  stay  there  and  defend 
them." 

What  happens  when  the  U.S.  comes  up 
against  a  financial  crunch  while  the  econ- 
omy is  suffering?  "They  can  give  us  a  run 
on  the  dollar,"  Mansfield  says.  "They  can 
make  it  difficult  for  us  by  Increasing  prices 
on  American  products  exported  to  Europe. 
My  amendment  is  designed  to  bring  about  an 
early  relief  to  our  pressing  payments  deficits 
abroad.  If  these  troops  that  will  be  returned 
are  disbanded  upon  their  return  to  the  US., 
It  will  represent  a  further  gain  for  our  budget 
as  well  as  our  balance  of  payments.  The  fi- 
nancial savings  m  that  case  could  well  be  as 
high  as  $1.5  billion." 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  holds 
otherwise.  In  economic  terms,  he  argues,  the 
amendment  would  have  only  "minimal  bene- 
fits." Under  present  Pentagon  plans,  the 
troops  would  not  be  disbanded  on  their  re- 
turn, and  the  cost  of  maintaining  those 
forces,  Rogers  says,  would  be  about  the  same 
In  the  U.S.  as  In  Western  Europe.  He  does 
concede  that  bringing  the  troops  home  would 
Improve  the  balance  of  payments  picture, 
perhaps  by  as  much  as  $700  million.  But  he 
also  hints  that  the  U.S.  is  trying  to  get  West 
Germany  to  Increase  the  offset  payments 
that  already  counterbalance  much  of  the 
cost  of  keeping  US.  troops  In  Europe. 

The  Pentagon  Is  quick  to  argue  the  Im- 
pact of  withdrawal  on  NATO  combat  effec- 
tiveness. The  flve-dlvlslon  equivalent  force 
now  In  Western  Europe,  says  one  general, 
could  hold  at  the  beginning  of  a  conven- 
tional war  for  nearly  a  month,  while  waiting 
for  reinforcements  to  mobilize.  "But  should 
that  force  be  cut  In  half,"  he  says,  "we  would 
lose  that  option,  and  It  would  be  retreat,  sur- 
render or  nukes."  His  assessment  Is  presum- 
ably based  on  the  near  parity  In  peacetime 
troop  strength — approximately  1,105  000 
NATO  to  1.270.000  Warsaw  Pact— of  the  op- 
posing European  alliances.  Should  the  U.S. 
withdraw  150.000  men.  the  Pentagon  claims, 
this  balance  would  be  tilted. 
_  Mansfield  retorts  that  "our  forces  In  Eu- 
rope have  been  Inflated  and  musclebound, 
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with  far  more  logistical  than  combat  ca- 
pability." He  notes  that  among  U.S.  troops 
with  NATO  in  Europe,  there  Is  one  general 
or  flag  officer  for  every  2,343  men,  whereaa 
when  he  served  in  the  Army,  he  says,  the 
average  ratio  was  one  colonel  for  every  3,000 
men.  Mansfield's  point  is  that  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary In  Europe  has  grown  top-heavy.  "It  is 
my  conviction,"  he  says,  "that  trimming 
away  the  fat  In  the  form  of  excess  supplies 
and  headquarters  will  result  In  a  leaner, 
more  mobile  and  more  efficient  combat 
force."  Besides  Mansfield  h£is  persistently 
argued  that  although  the  deployment  of 
American  troops  In  Europe  shows  the  flag 
and  acts  as  a  trip  wire  to  Warsaw  Pact  ag- 
gression, this  could  be  accomplished  Just  as 
readily  with  a  greatly  reduced  force. 

The  real  difficulty,  according  to  Rogers,  Is 
the  long-run  diplomatic  consequence  of 
Mansfield's  proposal.  Any  unilateral  and  mas- 
sive troop  withdrawal,  he  contends,  would 
lead  the  Soviets  to  believe  that  "we're  leav- 
ing the  world,"  and  create  among  Western 
Europeans  a  tremendous  crisis  of  confidence 
in  the  U.S.  It  would.  Rogers  says,  be  a 
"major  disaster  for  this  country  to  let  down 
NATO,  which  is  as  essential  to  our  defense  as 
to  Western  Europe's."  He  claims  that  the  one 
thing  forcing  the  Soviets  to  settle  the  Middle 
East  question  through  diplomatic  means  Is 
their  knowledge  that  the  U.S.  will  not  pull 
back.  He  echoes  the  argument,  made  by  the 
President,  that  any  unilateral  reduction  of 
forces  would  "completely  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility" of  a  negotiated  mutual-reduction 
agreement  with  Russia. 

Congress  has  drawn  a  bead  on  the  issue 
of  its  own  prerogatives.  "Do  you  question 
Congress's  right  to  bring  back  forces  from 
Europe?"  Senator  William  Fnilbright  de- 
manded of  Rogers  at  one  point  last  week. 
"We're  opposed  to  arbitrary  limits,"  Rogers 
replied.  Nixon  in  turn  Is  opposing  withdraw- 
als partly  as  a  matter  of  presidential  pride 
and  power.  But  the  Issue  goes  far  bevond 
that. 

Congress  has  been  restive  about  the  size 
of  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe  for 
at  least  five  years.  The  general  antiwar  mood 
caused  by  Viet  Nam  has  reinforced  that  feel- 
ing. But  the  issues  are  entirely  different;  far 
more  is  at  stake  in  Europe. 

The  argument  that  the  Western  Europeans 
should  pick  up  more  of  the  burden  is  valid. 
It  is  incongruous  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain 
300.000  troops  In  Western  Europe  25  years 
after  World  War  II;  obviously,  there  should 
be  a  reduction.  The  Administration.  In  es- 
sence, agrees.  But  Nixon  has  a  strong  case 
for  calling  the  Mansfield  amendment  precip- 
itate. The  US.  cutback  need  not  be  as  abrupt 
as  Mansfield  would  have  It;  preferablv,  the 
President  should  be  free  to  execute  It  at  his 
own  pace,  winning  whatever  conceslsons  he 
can  from  the  East  bloc. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING  HIS 
WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  3.200  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20.  1969,  there  were  532.- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  259.300 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to   come   home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 
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THE    1971    BURKE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  in  March  I  sent  out  my  anniml 
questionnaire  and  today  I  would  like  to 
publish  the  results  in  the  Record.  More 
than  241,000  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  homes  in  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  North  Dade  and 
Broward  Counties  of  Florida. 

This  year  I  received  a  record  number 
of  responses — 46,000 — to  the  major  issues 
of  the  day.  As  in  the  past,  the  results  of 
this  questionnaire  will  help  to  determine 
my  votes  on  future  legislation. 

1  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  available  to  a  Congressman  for 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  his  constit- 
uency, and  I  would  like  to  share  my  find- 
ings with  you: 

Thb   1971   Burke  Questionnaire 

Results 
1.  Do  you  consider  the  ABM  system: 

(ai   necessary? 71 

(b)  unnecessary? 29 

Do  you  consider  the  SST: 

la)  necessary? 33 

(b|  unnecessary? 62 

2  What  policy  do  you  favor: 

(a)    not    admitting   Red    China    to    the 

U.N.?   22 

(bi   admitting  Red   China   to  the   U.N. 

instead  of  Nationalist  China? 6 

(CI  admitting  both  Red  China  and  Na- 
tionalist China  to  the  U.N.? 52 

(dl  opening  diplomatic  and  trade  re- 
lations with  the  government  of 
Red  China  without  recognizing  It 
formally? 20 

3  What   is   the    best   U.S.   policy   for 
Vietnam: 

( a )  Increased  military  effort  to  achieve  a 

military  victory? n 

(b)  the  President's  policy  of  withdraw- 

ing US.  troops  by  stages  while 
strengthening  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  assume  responslbllty  for 
their  own  security? 55 

(c)  withdraw   all   U.S.   troops   Immedi- 

ately?       21 

(d)  publicly  setting  an  absolute  date  for 

withdrawal,   regardless   of    events 

in  the  meantime? 13 

4.  Regarding  national  health  in- 
surance, which  do  you  favor: 

(a)  a   program   financed   and   operated 

by  the  federal  government? 27 

(b)  a    federally    operated    program    fi- 

nanced by  employer  and  employee 
contributions? 26 

(c)  income  tax  credits  for  the  cost  of 

purchasing     private     health     In- 
surance?        24 

(d)  complete    reliance    on    the    private 

health  insurance  structure? 6 

(e)  expansion    of    health    maintenance 

plans?    3 

(f)  no  new  legislation  in  this  area? 9 

5.  With  respect  to  raising  an  army  to 
defend  the  nation,  which  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing do  you  favor: 

(a)  abolishing  student   and   Job   defer- 

ments?       30 

(b)  continuing  the  lottery  In  Its  present 

form? 34 

(c)  replacing  the  draft  system  with  an 

all-volunteer  army? 3a 


Yes 


No 


6.  To  fight  inflation  and  unemployment,  which  actions  ate  you  willing  to  have  the  Federal  Government  take 

(a)  Control  wages  and  ptices? 

(b)  Spend  less  on  domestic  programs? _.._ 

(c)  Spend  less  on  national  defense? ".'.'.'... 

(d)  Raise  income  taxes? .  '''"'l\\[Vi][[[[ 

(e)  Establish  public  service  employment  programs  to  create  obs? 

(1)  Adopt  the  President's  full  employment  budget  with  its  deficit? 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  make  the  federal  Government  more  efficient  and  responsive  to 

citizens  by  reorganizing  the  executive  branch,  abolishing  7  cabinet  level  departments  and  creating  4  new 
ones  in  their  place? 

8.  Do  you  favor  returning  a  share  of  Federal  tax  revenues  to  State  and  locai  governments  to  help  solve  local 

problems? 

9.  To  fight  pollution,  would  you  support  

(a>  Enactment  o'the  President's  $10,000,000,000  clean  water  program? 

(b)  Spending  even  more  money  and  passing  even  stricter  laws? 

(c)  Requiring  manufacturers  to  prevent  pollution  even  if  it  means  that  they  charge  higlier  prices  for 
then  products?. 


(ri)  Enactment  of  user  fees  and  or  taxes  on  all  polluters  and  users  of  water  in  order  to  fully  finance 
Federal  water  pollution  abatement  programs? 


(e)  Leaving  the  problems  up  to  the  States? 
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SUN-SENTINEL  EDITOR  COMMENTS 
ON   DEMONSTRATIONS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent so-called  "peace  demonstrations"  in 
Washington  during  which  radical  and 
militant  elements  in  our  society  sought 
to  close  the  normal  business  and  gov- 
ernmental functions  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital are  the  subject  of  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
William  A.  Mullen,  editor,  the  Sun-Sen- 
tinel, Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

I  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

How  Long  Wh-l  Anarchy  Be  Labei.ed 
Dissent? 

The  contrast  between  the  massive  but  gen- 
erally peaceful  protests  against  the  Viet- 
namese war  over  the  past  weekend  and  the 
abuses  currently  being  Inflicted  upon  the 
Capitol  by  radical  groups  makes  one  wonder 
how  long  the  representatives  of  American 
people  will  tolerate  anarchy  disguised  as  dis- 
sent. 

The  areas  for  the  people  to  address  them- 
selves to  their  government  are  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  First  Amendment. 

This,  as  is  universally  known,  guarantees 
freedom  of  the  press,  which  logically  would 
include  underground  newspapers  that  do  not 
violate  the  laws  of  libel,  slander  and  ob- 
scenity; freedom  of  speech,  which  also  has 
its  compensating  limitations  within  the  law; 
the  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble, 
which  does  not  mean  roving  bands  of  looters, 
arsonists  and  maulers,  and  then  petitioning 
of  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

This  last-mentioned  point  allows  no  li- 
cense for  roving  through  the  offices  of  our 
senators  and  representatives  and  damaging 
and  defiling  them  as  a  self-righteous  group 
of  young  people  did  to  the  offices  of  Sen. 
Barry  Ooldwater.  The  group  Indulged  In  the 
utterly  childish  gambit  of  firing  a  toy  ma- 
chine gun  then  splattering  bags  of  red  paint 
against  the  walls. 

The  point  to  be  dramatized,  as  the  per- 
missives  say,  was  the  "massacre"  of  the  war. 
The  sheerest  of  nonsense. 

What  damage  these  young  people  Inflicted 
was  not  to  the  office  of  a  U.S.  senator,  but 
to  the  property  of  the  people.  For  occupancy 
depends  upon  the  sanction  of  that  section  of 
the  electorate  represented  by  said  office. 
Thus,  no  group  nor  any  Individual  has  the 


right  to  deface  nor  to  bomb  public  prop- 
erty in  the  name  of  dissent. 

Nor  does  a  trio  of  young  girls,  apparently 
enjoying  fun  and  games  as  a  news  photo 
shows,  have  the  right  to  Invade  the  property 
of  the  secretary  of  defense  to  Implant  a  Viet 
Cong  flag  as  an  anti-war  protest 

This,  along  with  the  other  examples, 
demonstrates  how  the  entire  movement  leans 
toward  an  anarchy  that  parallels  conditions 
which  prompted  reaction  against  similar 
abuses  nearly  200  years  ago. 

Heed  these  reasons: 

"The  history  ...  is  a  history  of  repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  In  di- 
rect object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  states  .   .   ." 

"He  has  dissolved  representative  houses 
repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness 
his  Invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people  .  .  ." 

"He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers.  Incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise;  the  state  remaining 
in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  Invasion  from  without  and  convulsions 
within  .  .  ." 

And  on  and  on  the  bill  of  particulars  reads, 
including  the  efforts  to  arouse  insurrection! 
to  use  mock  trials  to  absolve  the  guilty,  to 
obstruct   justice   by   refusing   to   assent    to 

laws;  to  deprive  in  many  cases  trial  by  Jury 

all  intended  to  destroy  the  order  and  struc- 
ture of  existing  society. 

These  items  may  be  used  against  any  of 
the  leaders  of  the  radical  groups  who  have 
the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  federal 
government  to  a  grinding  halt  and  to  make 
the  majority  of  this  land  subservient  to  the 
despotism  of  the  few. 

These  are  excerpts  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  document  signed  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  determined  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  their  fellowmen  and  an  orderly  system 
of  society  even  If  It  meant  their  very  lives. 

All  too  clearly  a  similar  declaration  again 
is  needed  from  our  government  leaders  who8« 
risk  primarily  will  be  the  aUenatlon  of  polltl- 
cal  forces  that  would  destroy  them  anyway 
If  their  radicalism  prevails. 


A  THANK  YOU 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   TXCUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
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mend  aiid  thank  three  companies  who 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  some 
people  in  my  home  State  of  Florida. 

George  and  Rosemary  Collett  and 
their  daughter,  Janice,  operate  the  Casa 
de  Fel:cidade5 — Happiest  House — a  wild- 
life refuge  in  Venice,  Fla.,  for  more 
than  200  wounded  or  orphaned  animals. 
The  food  bill  for  these  victims  of  man 
and  nature  is  $2,500  per  year,  which  the 
CoUetts  had  managed  entirely  out  of 
their  own  pockets  until  three  companies, 
Borden,  Inc.,  the  Games  Meal  Ehvision 
of  General  Foods,  and  Hartz  Moimtain 
offered  their  help. 

The  donations  of  foodstuffs  so  gener- 
ously made  by  these  firms  could  very 
well  cut  the  CoUetts  food  bill  in  half 
and  I  know  I  speak  for  the  Colletts  and 
animals  lovers  all  over  the  country  in 
expressmg  my  gratitude  for  these  con- 
tributions. 

RECOGNITION      TO      TOMORROWS 

sciE:>msTS  and  engineers 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  distinct  privilege  on  May  17  to  have 
attended  the  1971  awards  banquet  of 
the  Tomorrow's  Scientists  and  Engineers 
program.  I  was  particularly  proud  that 
among  the  winners  was  a  young  man 
from  my  own  district  of  West  Allis,  Wis.. 
Jerome  A.  Johemko,  a  student  at  Nathan 
Hale  High  School.  Accompanying  him  to 
Washington  for  the  award  presentation 
ceremony  was  his  teacher  sponsor,  Mr. 
Bruce  McKay. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Tomor- 
row's Scientists  and  Engineers"  program 
was  established  to  encourage  interest  in 
science  and  engineering  by  recognizing 
and  rewarding  student  research  ac- 
tivities. The  National  Science  Teachers 
Association,  the  Engineers'  Council  for 
Professional  Development.  Scholastic 
Magazines.  Inc.,  and  Standard  Oil  Oo.  of 
New  Jersey,  realizing  the  necessity  for 
encouraging  this  type  of  independent  in- 
vestigative research  on  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  level,  have  joined 
forces  in  sponsoring  and  conducting  this 
program. 

Recognition  is  provided  on  a  broad  btise 
to  students  who  complete  an  expen- 
mental  or  investigative  project  or  ex- 
tensive field  study  and  submit  reports 
of  their  work  in  written  form  to  teams 
of  regional  judges  for  evaluation.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  conduct  their 
work  m  a  manner  that  closely  approxi- 
mate>  the  procedures  and  activities  used 
by  practicing  scientists  or  engineers.  To 
in.sure  wide  recognition,  900  awards  are 
distributed  in  equal  numbers  in  grades 
7-8.  9-10.  and  11-12  in  each  of  12  geo- 
graphic regions. 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing added  motivation,  encouragement, 
and  recognition  for  outstanding  students, 
•Tomorrow's  Scientists  and  Engineers" 
also  grants  10  $6,000  scholarships  to  na- 
tional winners  selected  from  among  the 
regional  winners  in  grade  12.  These  are 
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the  10  young  men  who  were  honored  at 
the  banquet  dinner  on  May  17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  share  with 
me  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  seeing 
these  young  people  excel  in  the  important 
area  of  science  and  engineering.  In  order 
to  share  wtih  my  colleagues  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  young  award  win- 
ners, I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  their  names:  James  T. 
Bennett,  Benjamin  Franklin  Senior  High 
School,  New  Orleans,  La.;  David  H. 
Braim,  Joliet  Township  West  High 
School.  Joliet,  HI.;  Robert  M.  Hackman, 
Gateway  Senior  High  School,  Monroe- 
vlUe,  Pa.;  Martin  E.  Hicks,  Joel  E.  Ferris 
High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Jerome  A. 
Johemko,  Nathan  Hale  High  School, 
West  Allis,  Wis.;  James  H.  King,  Minne- 
chaug  Regional  High  Scnool,  Wilbraham, 
Mass.;  Michael  J.  Momenee,  Cardinal 
Stritch  High  School,  Oregon,  Ohio; 
Mitchell  S.  Raps,  Francis  Lewis  High 
School,  Flushing.  N.Y.;  Gary  'Vitale, 
Miami  Norland  Senior  High  School, 
Miami,  Fla.;  David  M.  Wall,  Arlington 
High  School,  Arlington,  Tex. 

It  IS  also  my  honor  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Robert  Q. 
Marston,  main  speaker  at  the  award 
banquet  and  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  His  speech,  "Main- 
taining the  Momentum  of  Science," 
follows: 

Ma;.stu.vi.nc  THr  Mi  mentim  of  Science 
(By  Robert  Q.  Marston,  M.D.) 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
take  part  In  these  ceremonies  and  to  ofter 
my  very  hearty  congratulations  to  the  wln- 
liors  of  the  Tomorrow's  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers Awards  Program  I  want  also  to  con- 
gratulate the  sponsoring  organlzatloiis  whose 
r.^presentatives  are  at  the  head  table.  Vour 
combined  effort  serves  sis  an  inspiration  not 
only  to  talented  young  people  everywhere 
but  to  those  of  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
generation  gap  who  are  Interested  In  the 
future  of  science  In  a  dynamic  society 

This  award  program  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  are  in  a  nation-wide  ferment  about  the 
uses  the  meaning,  and  the  promise  of  sci- 
ence In  our  society.  All  of  science  Is  being 
asked  a  basic  question — how  can  science  and 
technology  be  applied  most  effectively  to 
solve  the  problems  of  man? 

But  the  question  has  a  .special  urgency 
for  the  health  sciences  The  general  percep- 
tion of  a  "crisis  In  health  care,"  a  "crisis  In 
health  manpower."  and  a  'crisis  In  medical 
schools"  constitutes  a  significant  considera- 
tion in  the  outlook  for  biomedical  research 
la  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  And.  of  course. 
It  has  a  special  relevance  for  an  agency  stich 
as  mine  whose  sole  rea-son  for  being  Is  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  American 
people. 

The  years  since  World  War  II  have  v.-it- 
i\es.sed  a  remarkable  growth  In  American 
science.  I  would  like  to  trace  that  growth 
very  briefly,  with  respect  to  biomedical  sci- 
ence In  general  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  particular,  and  then  pose  some 
questions  which  the  young  winners  and 
'-heir  colleagues  will  be  grappling  with  In 
the    years    ahead 

Perhaps  the  single  most  significant  Impe- 
tus to  American  science  was  the  publication 
25  years  ago  of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush's  remark- 
able and  precedent-setting  report.  Science, 
the  Entile^'i  Frontier  Dr.  Bush's  volume  set 
off  a  Cham  of  developments  that  are  still 
la  motloii  tcjday  For  example,  his  principal 
reco.nmendatlons  concerning  medical  re- 
search— Federal  financial  support  for  re- 
.searc;:  project-,  for  research  training,  and 
for     the     Institutions     which     conduct    re- 
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search — set  the  pattern  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  great  success  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  growth  of  both  Federal  and  national 
expenditures  for  research  and  development 
was  gradual  until  fiscal  1957,  when  a  sudden 
expansion  brought  NIH  research  support  to 
$125  mlUion.  Then,  Federal  support  began 
to  accelerate  as  Sputniks  I  and  II  gave  a 
spurt  to  all  U.S.  science. 

By  1967 — ten  years  later — Federal  support 
of  biomedical  research  was  twice  the  non- 
federal, or  about  $1.5  billion. 

The  rapid  growth  In  Federal  medical  R&D 
tapered  off  In  the  years  from  1967  to  1970. 
There  was  a  plateau  In  NIH  funding,  or  a 
decline,  estimated  as  high  as  25-30  percent. 
In  terms  of  program  suppwrt.  This  was  not 
compensated  by  additional  suppwrt  from  the 
private  sector.  The  1971  budget,  however, 
checked  this  downward  drift  by  maintain- 
ing present  program  levels  and  allowing  for 
inflation.  It  also  provided  for  substantial 
increases  in  selected  areas  such  as  reproduc- 
tive biology,  environmental  health  sciences, 
and  cancer,  heart  and  dental  research. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  It  can  be  said 
that  most  of  the  proposals  of  the  Bush  re- 
port have  been  carried  out  with  a  success 
e.xceedlng  the  fondest  dreams  of  those  days. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  the  increase  in 
knowledge  for  the  Improvement  of  human 
health  which  was  the  reason  for  the  whole 
biomedical  e.'Tort?  Quickly  and  somewhat 
slmpllstlcally.  we  can  answer: 

Dramatic  success  in  the  control,  preven- 
tion, and  cure  of  acute  biological  events  and 
diseases,  such  as  the  whole  range  of  infec- 
tious diseases; 

Progress  In  surgery  and  related  fields; 

Short-term  control  of  physiological  and 
biochemical  processes  at  a  very  sophisticated 
level; 

Significant  but  much  more  modest  success 
In  chronic  diseases,  and  In  problems  of  hu- 
man development  and  behavior: 

Provision  of  a  sound  scientific  capability 
base  for  the  future. 

At  the  very  least  the  accomplishments  of 
biomedical  science  In  this  brief  time  have 
changed  our  whole  concept  of  health  and 
disease,  have  revolutionized  the  practice  and 
teaching  ■^f  medicine,  and  have  raised  the 
level  of  expectations  of  the  p>eople  to  a  very 
high  point  Indeed.  Yet,  the  dangers  of  crver- 
promlse  are  so  real  that  a  candid  view  of  the 
future  requires  some  caution. 

THE   8IOMEDIC  ^L  SCIENCE  FRONTIER  TODAY 

Many  of  the  changes  that  civilization  has 
witnessed  in  our  lifetime  have  derived  from 
the  application  i>f  general  laws  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  discovered,  applied,  and  tested 
by  brilliant  and  creative  intellects.  In  con- 
trast, biomedical  ssience  Is  stUl  only  "a 
scanty  patchwork  of  basic  principles  that 
are  truly  known  ' — in  the  words  of  Paul 
Weiss,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute. 

What  are  today's  prospects  of  biomedical 
research  for  attaining  a  consistent  and  com- 
prehei:sive  understanding  of  the  phenomena 
of  life?  Reviewing  the  advances  of  the  past 
111  the  unraveling  of  the  genetic  code,  in 
protein  synthesis.  In  virology,  in  cell  biology 
and  other  fluids,  one  can  speculate  on  how 
l.mg  It  will  l)€  before  we  can  make  broad 
generalizations  about  the  nature  of  living 
things. 

Such  generalizations,  however,  will  almost 
surely  require  major  achievements  in  the 
pursuit  of  long-sought  goals  in  biological 
re.search — ranging  from  cell  differentiation 
t  )  an  understanding  of  the  basic  mechanisms 
of  Immunity 

In  the  biosciences.  we  may  have  to  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  advance  problem  by 
problem  and  step  by  step,  only  rarely  re- 
warded by  a  discovery  as  noteworthy  as 
penicillin  for  Infectious  diseases  or  the  de- 
ciding of  DNA  as  a  basis  for  progress  in 
genetics   I  would  eussert  that,  in  either  case. 
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the  biomedical  frontier  today  Is  immensely 
more  promising  than  25  years  ago.  The  pros- 
pect of  using  these  sciences  to  Improve  fur- 
ther the  health  of  mankind  is  bright  indeed. 

B.\S1C   QUESTIONS  REKZAMINED 

Vannevar  Bush's  report  focused  not  only 
on  opportunities  for  science  but  on  the  na- 
tional role  In  fostering  science  for  social 
purposes.  His  charge  was,  "With  particular 
reference  to  the  world  of  science  against 
disease — what  can  be  done  now  to  organize 
a  program'.'"  And  secondly,  "Can  an  effective 
program  be  proposed  for  discovering  and 
developing  scientific  talent  In  American 
youth?"  These  questions  have  a  familiar 
ring  today.  Despite  the  fact  that  programs 
have  grovn  rapidly  and  scientific  accom- 
plishment has  been  dramatic,  questions  con- 
tinue to  arise  regarding  public  policy  in  the 
support  of  biomedical  research  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  central  organization  of  science. 

The  policy  Issues  have  been  sharpened 
with  the  passage  of  years  and  more  recently 
by  the  sense  of  impending  change  in  national 
health  programs.  Any  serious  consideration 
of  biomedical  research  policy  must  examine 
three  related  areas:  the  impact  of  such  poli- 
cies on  health  generally;  their  Impact  on  the 
universes  of  science;  and  their  impact  on  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  especially 
the  medical  and  dental  schools. 

Let  me  focus  on  three  Issues  which  are 
still  unresolved: 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  decision- 
making process  for  a  biomedical  research 
program  for  the  future? 

2.  What  are  the  best  mechanisms  of  sup- 
port? 

3.  What  should  be  the  relationship  with 
medical  and  other  health  educational 
schools? 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
recently — both  within  the  sclentiflc  commu- 
nity and  in  the  halls  of  government — about 
the  direction  of  research,  the  setting  of 
priorities,  the  matter  of  "social  relevance", 
and  on  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  society. 
Some  have  viewed  this  increased  questioning 
of  the  substance  and  direction  of  sclentiflc 
research  by  non-scientists  as  a  call  for  more 
emphrvsis  on  targeted  versus  fundamental 
research,  on  short  term  versus  long  term 
investment. 

I  believe  on  the  contrary  that  these  ques- 
tions have  a  much  more  profound  basis — 
that  the  public  cares  little  how  we  weave  our 
magic  but  only  that  we  continue  to  do  It. 
I  believe  society  is  quite  as  prepared  as  scien- 
tists to  accept  uncertainty  where  knowledge 
Is  lacking  if  they  are  so  told.  But  many 
scientists— believing  increasingly  that  only 
the  short  term,  the  Immediate,  has  value  In 
America — continue  to  promise  unselectlvely 
that  success  Is  "Just  around  the  comer." 
The  response  often  is.  here's  another  $1 
million.  $10  million,  or  even  $100  million  to 
get  us  to  the  corner  sooner. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  the  problem  In  this 
country  was  to  develop  a  national  capability 
of  excellence  and  effectiveness.  That  ambi- 
tious goal  has  been  achieved  so  that  today 
scientists  and  non-sclentlsts  see: 

The  biomedical  sciences  seem  uniquely 
ripe  for  vigorous  exploration; 

We  as  a  nation  seem  to  be  about  to  under- 
go major  changes  In  our  health  delivery  sys- 
tems: 

Today  the  question  Is  raised  with  increas- 
ing urgency.  How  do  we  arrive  at  decisions 
In  the  use  of  this  biomedical  research  capa- 
bility' How  best  to  apply  the  great  potential 
of  dedicated  scientists  and  resources  In  the 
health  field  to  grave  national  health  prob- 
lems? 

I  believe  that  we  should  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  flexible  dlver.-iiy  We  .should  not  lie 
ourselves  to  one  course  of  action. 

To  make  this  pjs.-ible.  we  need  a  portfoUo 
of  niechan.sms  for  supporung  sciei'.ce  in  ihs 
country.  We  should  maintain  as  a  backbone 
of  this  portfolio  our  regular  rese.-.rch  grants 
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now  constituting  aomewhat  more  than  half 
of  the  total  expenditures  of  NIH.  They  repre- 
sent the  clearest  and  most  effective  mecha- 
nism to  focus  our  resources  on  the  most  crea- 
tive scientists  with  the  best  ideas.  They  con- 
stitute a  powerful  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tive device.  These  grants  are  distributed  after 
successive  review  by  two  nonfederal  groups — 
the  study  sections  and  the  councils  In  addl- 
tloD,  however,  training  grants,  fellowships, 
institutional  support  mechanisms,  center 
grants,  contract  funds,  and  intramural  pro- 
grams all  have  an  appropriate  place  In  our 
total  national  endeavor. 

Because  biomedical  research  depends  on 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  land, 
NIH  has  always  had  close  ties  with  the  aca- 
demic community,  first  through  Individual 
project  grants  and  later  through  institu- 
tionally oriented  grants. 

Here,  too,  we  must  maintain  a  kind  of 
flexibility  which  will  guarantee  the  In- 
dependence and  viability  of  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  meet  the  national  need  for  health  man- 
power. The  Administration's  proposals  in  the 
health  manpower  field  were  designed  with 
these  purposes  In  mind. 

The  final  Issue  I  wish  to  pose  is  a  question 
of  priorities  In  the  general  allocation  of  re- 
sources. What  Is  the  place  of  biomedical 
research  vls-a-vis  the  organization  and  de- 
livery of  health  care  and  other  national 
obligations?  This  Issue  is  sharpened  greatly 
by  the  contrast  of  rapidly  escalating  health 
costs  at  a  time  of  severe  budget  constraints. 
Inevitably  research  has  to  compete  with  other 
national  needs,  both  In  health  and  in  other 
areas  of  life. 

Of  great  Importance  as  this  country  seeks 
to  provide  a  more  rational  health  system 
for  Its  people  Is  the  likelihood  that  biomedi- 
cal research  will  be  challenged  as  a  less  ef- 
fective means  of  achieving  that  goal,  at  least 
In  the  short-run,  when  compared  with  other 
means.  At  a  time  of  major  national  change 
in  the  health  field.  It  Is  inevitable  that  the 
question  of  the  relevance  of  research  will  be 
raised.  Answers  must  be  given  in  terms  of 
national  need,  not  defense  of  the  status  quo. 
A  convincing  case  can  be  made  that  health 
care  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  de- 
pend primarily  on  the  knowledge  base  from 
which  It  is  practiced. 

History  provides  not  only  striking  evidence 
of  the  high  social  yield  growing  out  of  bio- 
medical science,  but  also  of  how.  in  time  of 
greatest  stress,  nations  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  basic  research.  Lady  Florey. 
with  whose  husband,  Howard  Florey,  I 
worked  almost  25  years  ago,  visited  us  re- 
cently, and  we  discussed  the  wisdom  of  war- 
time England's  allowing  the  continuation  of 
studies  of  natural  antagonisms  which  led  to 
a  reexamination  of  Flemmlng's  mold  and 
the  production  of  penicillin  This  activity 
was  continued  in  the  face  of  possible  inva- 
sion. Indeed,  several  members  of  the  labora- 
tory had  the  mold  sewn  in  the  lining  of  their 
clothes,  so  that  if  England  were  Invaded, 
those  who  escaped  would  still  be  able  to 
continue  the  work. 

Plorey's  100  percent  fatality  of  untreated 
mice  and  100  percent  survival  with  penicillin 
required  little  explanation.  The  applicability 
of  the  restUts  of  much  of  today's  research  is 
not  as  clearcut.  There  are  benefit -risk  ratios 
inherent  In  many  modern  discoveries  which 
must  be  evaluated.  I  need  only  mention  the 
antidiabetic  drugs  and  the  oral  contracep- 
tives to  make  the  point.  The  character  of  this 
Issue  suggests  that  the  biomedical  sciences  of 
the  future  will  offer  not  only  the  challenges  of 
probing  the  basic  life  processes  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  but  will  test  severely  our 
ability  to  make  sound  Judgments  in  applying 
the  results.  The  use  of  the  results  from  the 
application  of  scientific  experiments  must 
Increasingly  be  weighed  against  social,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  behavioral  beliefs  and 
desires   m   the  population.  For   this   reason 
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alone,  the  biomedical  science  frontier  is  more 
challenging  and  more  demanding  than  it  was 
25  years  ago. 

I  believe  the  science  teachers  of  this  na- 
tion, and  programs  such  as  the  one  we  ar« 
celebrating  tonight  can  help  the  American 
people  recapture  the  spirit  and  the  flavor  of 
Dr.  Bush's  vision  of  an  "endless  frontier." 
With  public  support  based  on  this  kind  of 
understanding,  our  future  is  bounded  only 
by  our  own  creativity  and  wllL 

I  would  end  by  quoting  three  sentences 
from  the  Oxford  History  of  America: 

"America  was  discovered  accidentally  by  a 
great  seaman  who  was  looking  for  something 
else:  when  discovered  it  was  not  wanted; 
and  most  of  the  exploration  for  the  next 
fifty  years  was  done  In  the  hope  of  getting 
through  or  around  It.  America  was  named 
after  a  man  who  discovered  no  part  of  th» 
New  World.  History  is  like  that,  very  chancy." 
Since  the  nature  of  biomedical  researoh  Is 
to  provide  the  unknown,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  that  predictions  about  the  future 
are  also  chancy. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  the  award  win- 
ners and  express  my  appreciation  that  some 
of  the  group  will  be  visiting  the  NIH  reserva- 
tion tomorrow.  You  will  receive  a  warm  wel- 
come, I  assure  you,  and  I  hope  your  exposure 
to  our  scientists  and  their  investigations  will 
serve  to  Increase  your  already  keen  Interest 
In  a  career  in  biomedical  research — a  career 
which,  In  my  opinion,  cannot  be  matched  for 
its  personal  satisfaction  and  Its  contrlbutlona 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


BOLIVIA  AND  CHILE 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    HJJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  it  was  reported  that  Bolivia 
wants  our  Peace  Corps  in  that  country 
to  pack  up  and  go  home  within  90  days. 
Then  we  learned  that  the  government 
of  Chile  is  about  to  take  over  El  Teniente. 
the  world's  largest  copper  mine  which  is 
U.S.  owned,  as  ptirt  of  President  Salva- 
dor Allende's  program  to  nationalize 
U.S.  privately  owned  copper  interests. 

It  is  logical  to  believe  that  Allende's 
next  step  will  be  to  notify  our  Govern- 
ment that  it  wants  members  of  our  Peace 
Corps  in  that  country  to  get  out,  too. 

Shortly  after  Allende.  a  dedicated 
Marxist,  was  elected  in  Chile,  I  publicly 
urged  that  we  promptly  withdraw  the 
corpsmen  from  that  country.  After  all, 
I  do  not  believe  the  average  taxpayer  in 
this  country  is  too  anxious  to  provide 
technical  aid,  financed  by  them,  to  a 
Marxist  regime.  Hence,  the  departure  of 
the  Peace  Corps  from  Bolivia  brings  me 
no  great  personal  remorse  but  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  us  move  the  Peace 
Corps  out  of  Chile  before  we  get  an  en- 
graved invitation  to  depart  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Allende  government. 

I  do  want  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  Bohvia 
has  received  $532,400,000  in  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States  since  World 
War  n  and  Chile  has  received  $1,376,- 
500,000  during  the  same  period. 

Inasmuch  as  we  had  to  borrow  this 
$1,908,900,000  before  we  could  make  it 
available  to  Bolivia  and  Chile,  we  must 
add  half  again  as  much  for  interest. 
Ironically,  this  makes  a  total  of  $2,863,- 
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350,000  that  we  have  spent  to  buy  friends 
in  Bolivia  and  keep  Chile  from  going 
Communist. 


POSITION  PAPERS  AND  ABSTRACTS 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  problem 
facing  our  Nation  today  is  more  serious 
than  that  of  pollution  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  environment.  And  no  group 
is  more  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  is  doing  more  to  help  solve  it, 
than  the  youth  of  America.  Conscious  of 
the  delicate  balance  of  this  planet,  they 
are  in  the  forefront  of  our  battles  to  halt 
pollution,  preserve  our  wilderness,  and 
stop  the  mindless  advance  of  raw  tech- 
nology from  drowning  us  in  waste  of  wa- 
ter or  choking  us  to  death  in  exhaust 
fumes. 

No  better  example  of  this  concern, 
dedication,  and  wDlingness  to  strive  for 
the  cause  of  our  environment  can  be 
found  than  that  of  the  environmental 
control  class  of  Roslyn  High  School,  lo- 
cated in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

That  a  high  school  would  conduct  such 
a  class  is  in  itself  highly  commendable. 
But  the  students  in  that  class,  and  their 
teacher,  Mr.  Murray  Kaufman,  went  fur- 
ther. They  compiled  over  some  months  a 
series  of  position  papers  on  the  Federal 
Government's  envirorunental  programs 
and  how  they  can  be  improved.  These 
papers  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics — wa- 
ter, air,  and  noise  pollution,  solid  waste 
disposal,  mass  transit,  population  prob- 
lems, pesticides  energy  production — and 
all  of  them  show  not  only  sophistication 
In  concept,  but  also  firm  grasp  of  the 
essential  factors  needed  for  effective 
action. 

But  they  did  not  stop  there.  In  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  democratic  gov- 
ernment, these  students  and  their 
teacher  traveled  to  Washington  to  pre- 
sent their  papers,  and  their  case,  to 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  several  days,  they  visited  with 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
and  with  key  personnel  in  the  executive 
branch  to  present  and  discuss  their 
ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  repre- 
sent such  young  men  and  women  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  proud  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  three  of  the 
papers  prepared  by  this  class,  and 
abstracts  of  the  others: 

Abstract:  Thi:  Army  Corps  op  Engineers 
AND  THE  Environment 
This  paper  discusses  the  history  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Then  the  relationship  with  Congress  Is 
explored  and  the  nature  of  the  "pork  barrel" 
phenomenon  described.  Examples  of  the  HI 
effects  of  determining  policy  by  "pork  bar- 
rel" are  given  and  then  a  discussion  of 
the  economics  (or  lack  of  them)  In  the 
Corps  operations.  The  conclusion  1«  that 
neither  the  Corps"  cost  figures,  benefit  fig- 
ures, or  benefit-cost  ratio  are  accurate,  and 
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that,  due  to  the  "pork  barrei".  it  doesn't 
matter  In  the  passage  of  certain  project*. 
Several  examples  of  the  Corps'  depredations 
on  the  land  are  given.  Including  the  cases  of 
the  Everglades,  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  and  the  Rampart  Dam. 

The  conclusion  of  this  paper  Is  that  while 
the  Corps  has  done  many  fine  things  for 
the  country,  the  management  of  our  re- 
sources should  be  shifted  Into  the  sphere  of 
comprehensive  planning  rather  than  single 
project  building.  This  would  be  best  ac- 
complished In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior after  a  clear  break  has  been  made 
from  the  old  "spoils  system".  Our  water  Is 
too   Important  to  be  political  prize  money. 

Position  Paper  on  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  .*nd  the  Environment 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  the  largest 
construction  company  in  the  world.  Their 
annual  budget  Is  »32.3  billion;  they  are  In- 
volved in  close  to  4.000  civil  works  projects 
distributed  among  11  divisions  and  38  dis- 
trlcts.i  Within  the  Corps,  the  work  Is  done 
by  200  army  officers,  traditionally  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  West  Point  classes,  who 
supervise  40,000  clvU  employees."  Their  civil 
work  extends  throughout  the  country  and 
they  have  worked  in  many  foreign  areas  as 
well. 

The  history  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
long  and.  In  the  balance,  their  efforts  have 
greatly  advanced  this  country.  The  Corps 
originated  In  the  Act  on  March  16,  1802  which 
established  a  Corps  of  Engineers  consisting 
of  five  officers  and  ten  cadets  to  be  stationed 
at  West  Point.  New  York,  and  to  "constitute 
a  Military  Academy."  Within  a  few  years  the 
headquarters  of  the  Corps  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  but  West  Point  remained  under 
the  Corps'  control  untU  1866.'  Initially  their 
civil  responsibility  was  confined  to  naviga- 
tion along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
They  also  built  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Cumber- 
land Road.  In  1852  rivers  and  harbors  work 
was  placed  generally  under  the  Army  Corps:  • 
in  1899  the  responsibility  to  Issue  permits 
for  dumping  of  refuse  into  waterways;  '  and 
in  1917,  the  1852  act  was  expanded  to  apply 
also  to  works  of  improvement  for  flood  con- 
trol. The  power  to  work  in  flood  control  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  was  more  explicitly 
established  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.' 
The  Corps  has  taken  part  in  some  of  our 
most  successful  national  enterprises — it 
built  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  opened  the 
West.  But  it  is  now  necessary  to  examine  Its 
role  in  a  changing  society. 

The  Corps  asserts  that  placing  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  navigation  in  the  hands  of 
the  Army  Is  invaluable  to  national  security. 
Some  problems  do  arise  on  the  assumption 
of  such  a  large  responsibility.  The  first  Is  In 
terms  of  military  effectiveness,  their  primary 
function.  While  their  budget  has  trebled  In 
the  last  15  years,  their  work  In  Vietnam  has 
not  been  completely  satisfactory.  This  Is  due 
to  a  combination  of  factors.  Including  the 
difficulties  In  dealing  with  climate  and 
topography.  However,  the  Increasing  com- 
mitment of  the  Corps  to  civil  works  of  ever- 
Increasing  scope  has  also  acted  as  a  drain 
and  a  distraction  from  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  Army  Corps — their  military 
endeavors." 

A  large  bureaucracy  Is  necessary  to  sustain 
the  Corps"  national  activities,  and  to  keep 
their  complex  procedures  running  smoothly. 
At  this  point  it  would  be  fruitful  to  examine 
Just  how  their  civil  projects  are  selected, 
planned,  and  financed  The  Corps  will  be 
quick  to  say  that  they  do  not  Initiate  any 
p.-ojects.  This  is  true  First,  local  interests 
have  to  approach  the  Corps  with  a  plan. 
Th?y  are  referred  to  their  local  congressman 
or  senator,  who  asks  the  Public  Works  com- 
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mlttee  to  Include  an  allocation  for  a  pre- 
liminary examination  In  an  appropriations 
bill.  If  this  is  passed,  the  Corps  can  then 
make  a  preliminary  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  full  scale,  expensive  survey  Is 
Indicated.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  District 
Engineer  first  calls  for  public  hearings  to 
obtain  the  views  of  Interested  parties.  This 
Is  followed  by  field  reconnaissance. 

The  report  of  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion either  concludes  that  the  data  available 
Is  sufficient  to  show  that  Improvement  Is  not 
Justified,  or  that  prospects  for  Justified  Im- 
provements are  such  that  a  full  survey  Is 
warranted.  The  District  Engineer  submits 
his  report  to  the  Division  Engineer.  If  he  dis- 
agrees in  whole  or  part,  the  report  may  be 
returned  to  the  District  Engineer  with  sug- 
gestions. He  need  not  revise  his  views.  The 
report  of  the  Division  Engineer  consists  of 
an  endorsement  with  only  those  details  as  are 
essentia]  to  explain  any  difference  of  opinion. 
When  the  Division  Engineer  submits  an  un- 
favorable report  he  must  issue  a  public  no- 
tice of  his  recommendations  so  that  all  In- 
terests have  the  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
the  next  higher  step.  The  Board  passes  on  all 
reports  and  advises  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  If 
the  Division  Engineer's  report  was  favorable, 
and  the  Board's  unfavorable,  another  public 
notice  must  be  released,  and  the  Board  wlU 
reconsider  In  the  light  of  response.  The  Board 
then  passes  along  the  whole  file  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  the  final  recommendation. 
If  the  Chief  of  Engineers  agrees  to  a  fav- 
orable recommendation,  a  survey  is  au- 
thorized. It  does  not  have  to  be  submitted 
to  any  other  bodies  as  the  project  is  stUl 
under  consideration.  If  the  report  Is  un- 
favorable It  must  be  submitted  to  Congress 
through  the  President's  office  (Bureau  of  the 
Budget).  Congress  can  recommend  that  the 
report  be  reconsidered  after  a  year  period, 
and  the  Corps  also  preserves  this  option  by 
only  commenting  on  Current  Justification  of 
the  project.  Any  review  Is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  investigation. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  determine 
more  In-depth  suitable  plans  and  the  eco- 
nomic Justifications.  If  the  economic  Justi- 
fications (cost-benefit  ratio)  appear  favor- 
able, considerable  In-depth  surveys  and  sub- 
surface Investigations  are  made.  The  progress 
of  the  survey  report  Is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preliminary  examination  report.  If  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  decides  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  not  In  accord  with  administration  pol- 
icy It  can  still  be  submitted,  with  that  opin- 
ion Included  In  the  file.  Then  it  must  be 
authorized  by  both  houses  of  Congress.  After 
authorization  there  are  four  additional  steps. 
The  first  two  concern  preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications,  and  preparation  and 
awarding  of  bids.  Then  a  definite  project  re- 
port must  go  through  the  Division  Engineer 
and  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
fourth  step  is  the  appropriation.  Appropria- 
tions are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  costs 
of  the  preliminary  examinations,  surveys, 
and  the  big  capital  lay-out  for  the  authorized 
project." 

The  reason  for  the  Inclusion  of  this  In- 
formation Is  that  it  becomes  obvious  on  re- 
viewing the  Corps'  procedures  that  there  is 
very  little  executive  control  over  their  actions 
and  that  the  real  relationship  of  the  Corps 
to  any  other  branch  of  government  Is  to  the 
legislature — which  brings  up  the  topic  of 
"pork  barrel".  Senataor  Paul  Douglas  stated 
In  1956.  and  It  remains  true  todav.  "I  think 
It  Is  almost  hopeless  for  any  senator  to  try 
to  do  what  I  tried  to  do  when  I  first  came  to 
this  body,  namely,  to  consider  these  proj- 
ects one  by  one  .  .  .  Any  member  who  tries 
ttTbuck  the  system  Is  confronted  with  an  Im- 
f>os5lble  amount  of  work  In  trying  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  merits  of  a  Klven  projects  " " 
The  essence  of  "pork  barrel"  "Is  that  everyone 
wants  something  for  his  own  constituency 
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and  therefore  cannot  risk  alienating  anj  pos- 
sible future  support.  Thus,  everyone  gets  his 
own  pet  project,  the  Corps  goes  on,  and  very 
little  comprehensive  regional  planning  is 
done. 

As  an  example,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1965  authorized  fifty-three  new  projects 
In  twenty-three  states.  There  was  little  In  the 
way  of  planning  or  of  setting  national  pri- 
orities. To  be  fair,  many  of  these  projects 
were  as  much  Congress'  fault  as  the  Army's. 
According  to  the  Corps,  between  1910  and 
1968.  it  recommended  against  construction 
on  4700  of  the  studies  that  Congress  assigned 
It  to  make,  and  favorably  on  3400."  There 
have  been  cases  where  the  Corps  was  very 
unenthuslastic  but  still  was  ordered  ahead. 
One  such  project  was  a  plan  to  connect  the 
Tennessee  and  Tomblgbee  rivers  In  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  with  a  navigable  channel 
253  miles  long  and  with  ten  locks  providing 
a  total  lift  of  341  feet.  The  most  favorable 
benefit-cost  ratio  the  Corps  could  arrive  at 
was  1.24  to  1.  With  the  benefits  of  wages  to 
workers  on  the  canal,  wildlife  "enhance- 
ment", and  free  recreation  stripped  away,  the 
ratio  became  1.01  to  1  over  50  years.  The 
Chief  of  the  Corps  said  that  the  ratio  of  1.24 
to  1  made  It  economically  justifiable.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  reviews  these  re- 
ports, said  he  thought  It  was  only  "mar- 
ginally" Justified.  His  opinion  was  not  even 
taken  to  the  fioor  of  the  Congress  as  the  ap- 
propriation sailed  through  the  "pork  bar- 
rel" ■'• 

Another  example  of  the  power  of  "pork"  is 
the  canal  the  Corps  dug  between  the  San 
Francisco  port  and  Sacramento.  Even  at  that 
price  it  was  calculated  that  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  was  about  even.  Although  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  recommended  that  the  project 
be  turned  down.  It  was  passed,  and  In  1949 
the  first  funds  were  appropriated.  The  price 
had  gone  up  to  $16  million.  Six  years  later  It 
had  gone  to  $35  million.  Still  the  Corps  said 
the  ratio  was  even.  An  Independent  study 
by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  calcu- 
lated the  ratio  at  .83  to  1.  By  1966  the 
channel  had  cost  $41  million." 

Congressional  '"log-roUing"'  goes  on  virtu- 
ally unchecked  by  the  executive.  Because  ap- 
propriations are  presented  in  a  lump  sum  in 
one  bill,  the  president  cannot  veto  one  with- 
out vetoing  all.  On  occasion  this  has  occurred. 
Senator  Ellender  of  Louisiana,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  had 
this  to  say.  "I  will  never  forget  the  year  when 
President  Elsenhower  gave  us  a  challenge 
that  If  we  put  In  the  bill  any  new  starts,  he 
would  veto  them.  He  vetoed  them,  but  for- 
tunately Congress  slammed  him  down,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  led  the  fight  to  do  just 
that."  "  On  another  occasion.  President  John- 
son tried  a  different  approach.  In  1965  he 
asked  for  nine  new  starts  and  got  50. 

Thus,  the  executive  has  virtually  no  con- 
trol over  this  aspect  of  the  public  works  pro- 
gram. The  legislature  and  the  Corps  have 
worked  out  a  comfortable  symbiotic  relation- 
ship which  admits  no  Interference  from  the 
administration.  It  Is  true  that  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  must  go  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  I  have  given  examples  where 
this  review  was  Ineffectual.  In  addition,  the 
civil  works  program  must  be  examined  In 
perspective  to  the  function  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  mainly 
concerned  with  mUltary  affairs.  Including  the 
affairs  of  the  bulk  of  the  1100  members  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers."  And  even  the  bil- 
lion dollar  budget  of  the  Engineers  Is  rela- 
tively Insignificant  to  the  Bureau  of  Budget 
"To  wind  up  the  discussion  of  "pork  bar- 
rel ",  one  organization  should  be  considered, 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress — 
senators,  construction  people,  congressmen, 
and  representatives  of  the  Army  Corps  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This  organlza- 
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tlon  plans  the  major  appropriation  cam- 
paigns. Most  of  their  judgments  are  based 
on  the  Army's  beneflt-coet  ratio.  They  also 
deal  with  other  projects  In  the  water  re- 
source development  field.  The  Corps  is  not 
the  only  organization  at  work.  Others  Include 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
The  work  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  is  to  help  the  Corps  and  other  or- 
ganizations In  their  effort  to  spread  the 
bounty.'" 

So  far  much  has  been  said  about  the  deter- 
mination of  the  beneflt-coet  ratio.  TtOs  iB  one 
of  the  areas  where  reform  Is  most  needed. 
Elizabeth  Drew  observes,  "It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  measurements  are  pliant 
enough  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  growing 
bananas  on  Pike's  Peak.""  Part  of  this  is 
due  to  the  Inclusion  of  benefits  difficult  or 
Impossible  to  assign  a  monetary  value  to,  and 
part  Is  due  to  the  consistent  miscalculation 
of  the  costs.  Some  of  the  benefits  Include 
the  profits  of  the  businesses  which  might  be 
dravra,  the  lower  price  to  shipper  by  barge 
rather  than  rail,  and  the  enhanced  land 
values  (often  the  land  which  was  under 
water  and  has  been  exposed — to  the  delight 
of  speculators  who  bought  It  when  it  was 
still  submerged ) .  Flood  control  Is  one  of  the 
most  popular  benefits.  And  In  the  years  since 
the  flood  control  act,  annual  flood  losses  (In 
adjusted  dollars)  have  increased.  Power  Is 
another  benefit,  and  It  can  be  provided  more 
cheaply.  Pollution  treatment,  of  "low-flow 
augmentation",  the  dilution  of  wastes  with 
controlled  flow  from  a  dam  or  reservoir,  is 
also  considered  a  beneflt  although  more  ef- 
fective methods  of  pollution  control  exist. 
There  Is  no  "market  value"  for  the  wilder- 
ness, although  apparently  there  is  for  the 
man-made  lakee  that  the  Corps  makes- 
even  though  they  insist  that  the  recreation 
remain  free.  The  recreation  benefits  are 
therefore  added  In  terms  of  what  people 
would  pay  if  they  had  to  pay  and  they  do 
not  take  Into  account  the  loss  of  the  wilder- 
ness values." 

Costs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  consistently 
underestimated.  The  Trinity  River  project  is 
another  fine  example  of  mistaken  cost  analy- 
sis. This  project  Is  Intended  to  make  P^rt 
Worth,  Texas,  which  Is  400  miles  away  from 
the  sea.  Into  a  seaport.  "ITie  project  was  au- 
thorized on  the  calculation  In  1962  of  a  cost 
of  $790  million.  The  estimate  now  Is  well 
over  $1  billion,  and  construction  has  not 
yet  begun."  The  project  was  originally  justi- 
fied In  terms  of  shipping  wheat.  Now  It  Is 
Justified  on  the  grounds  of  shipping  gravel, 
although  there  Is  some  question  as  to  the 
necessity  of  shipping  gravel  from  one  end  of 
Texas  to  the  other." 

There  is  a  long  history  of  reports  on  the 
Corps'  faulty  economic  analyses.  The  Hoover 
Commission  of  1955  on  reorganizing  govern- 
ment stated,  "If  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
adopted  a  policy  of  exerting  more  rigid  re- 
quirements to  determine  econcMnlc  benefits 
you  oould  expect  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  favorable  reports."  •" 

This  criticism  was  echoed  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  after  a  study  of  380  Corps 
projects.  "I  consistently  found  that  projects 
with  an  alleged  benefit-oost  ratio  of  less  than 
two  to  one  provide  returns  less  than  their 
cost.  Costs  of  public  works  are  invariably 
much  greater  than  originally  estimated  be- 
cause of  poor  estimates  and  Inflationary 
pressures."  « 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  only  the  eco- 
nomic and  organizational  problems  in  the 
operations  of  the  Corps.  If  these  were  the 
only  problems  with  the  Corps,  then  there 
would  be  little  distinction  between  It  and 
any  other  government  agency.  However,  the 
Corps  Is  different.  Its  actions  permanently 
change  the  face  of  the  land.  Its  jurisdiction 
Is  nationwide.  It  has  the  power  to  alter  al- 
most anything. 

What  has  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
done  to  our  land,  what  are  they  in  the  proc- 
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ess  of  doing,  and  what  do  they  plan  to  do? 
To  begin  in  a  small  matter,  note  the  con- 
flict In  policy  between  what  the  Corps  does 
and  the  rest  of  the  administration  plans.  Tlie 
major  beneflclarles  of  the  Corps'  flood  con- 
trol and  IrrlgaUon  projects  are  the  large  land- 
holders In  areas  such  as  the  Mississippi  Delta 
and  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey."  The  Corps  goes 
In  and  develops  a  new  watering  system.  Then 
the  landholders  are  paid  not  to  grow  crops 
on  the  land  the  Corps  has  made  arable.  The 
federal  government.  I.e.,  all  of  us,  has  paid 
for  new  irrigation  and  is  now  paying  the 
farmers  not  to  use  it.  The  fanner  pays 
nothing. 

In  larger  matters  of  more  than  fiscal  Inter- 
est the  Corps  Is  playing  a  negative  role.  Be- 
cause of  the  Corps,  the  Everglades,  an  en- 
vironmental area  unique  In  all  the  world.  Is 
threatened.  The  Corps  constructed  a  series 
of  dams  and  ditches  at  Lake  Okeechobee,  the 
source  of  the  sometimes  90  mlle-wlde  river 
which  is  the  Everglades,  and  managed  the 
water  flow  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  farm- 
ers In  mind.  If  the  water  level  in  the  lake 
rose,  water  was  sent  to  sea  through  the  St. 
Lucie  Canal  so  as  not  to  fiood  the  farmland. 
If  the  water  level  fell,  the  farms  had  first 
claim  on  what  water  there  was.  The  park 
stands  last  In  the  water  line.  Finally,  early  In 
the  '60'8  came  four  years  of  drought,  the 
worst  In  a  generation.  Disaster  areas  were 
declared.  Fires  swept  the  river  Everglades. 
Sloughs  and  ponds  dried  up.  Park  naturalists 
estimate  that  90%  of  the  alligator  popula- 
tion died," 

This  problem  which  the  Corps  brought 
about  has  been  referred  back  to  the  Corps 
for  solution.  Their  original  prediction  that  all 
of  Florida's  water  needs  could  l>e  solved  at 
$208  million  was  typically  inaccurate.  By  the 
1960's  the  cost  had  doubled.  With  the  addi> 
tlon  of  the  $76  million  they  estimate  for  cor- 
rection it  wlU  hit  the  half  bUllon  mark." 
Their  solution  of  the  problem  also  leaves 
some  real  questions. 

But  first  there  Is  the  matter  of  canal  C-111. 
This  was  a  canal  originally  meant  to  carry 
overfiow  from  the  farms  out  to  sea.  But  then 
Aerojet  General  moved  In  to  manufacturv 
solid  fuel  for  the  space  program.  Rocket  mo- 
tors would  be  barged  down  from  Philadel- 
phia— only  the  transportation  Inland  re- 
mained a  problem,  and  It  would  be  no  prob- 
lem If  canal  C-111  became  big  enough  to 
handle  the  barges.  So  the  Corps  dug  the 
canal  leaving  one  plug.  And  before  they 
could  pull  It  there  was  a  public  outcry.  The 
canal  would  allow  salt  water  into  the  fresh 
water  Everglades.  The  canal  was  stopped." 
It  is  now  to  be  a  part  of  the  huge  network 
of  ditches  the  Corps  has  to  dig  to  manipu- 
late the  water  back  down  to  the  national 
park.  It  Is  Interesting  that  the  salt  water 
intrusion  barrier  that  the  Corps  denied  the 
necessity  for,  has  not  been  placed  in  the 
cheapest,  most  logical  place,  (\i^ich  happens 
to  be  In  full  view  of  the  highway)  but  hidden 
around  a  bend  In  the  canal."  The  Everglades 
are  not  saved  yet.  The  water  can  always  be 
shut  off,  and  with  the  Corps  playing  '*pork 
barrel"  politics  with  Florida  farmers  and  in- 
dustrialists there  is  always  a  chance  that  it 
wUl  be. 

The  problem  with  the  Everglades  Is  not  the 
only  problem  plagtilng  Florida  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  There  is  the  small  matter  cA 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  a  107  mile 
waterway  from  Jacksonville  to  Yankeetown. 
It  Is  estimated  at  $177  million.  The  first  27 
miles  have  been  completed  with  two  dams 
and  a  reservoir.  It  will  flood  13,000  acres  of 
forests  in  the  Oklawaha  River  basin.  It  is 
another  unique  area — home  of  alligators, 
panthers,  and  wild  turkey.  It  is  based  on  the 
alternating  wet  and  dry  states  of  the  river 
basin.  Once  it  is  completely  and  permanent- 
ly submerged,  this  ecosystem  will  be  gone. 
This  Is  not  the  only  thing  the  canal  may  do. 
It  is  situated  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
famous  Silver  Springs  and  may  pollute  the 
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groundwater.  The  Corps  claims  It  will  have 
many  advantages  In  boating,  swimming,  fish- 
ing, etc  ,  but  already  there  are  log  Jams  and 
weed  clogs  above  the  dams.  To  combat  the 
weeds  the  Corps  sprayed  a  herbicide.  Now. 
they  are  rotting  and  lethal  effects  are  pre- 
dicted for  the  fish.  In  addition,  a  citizens 
group  has  picked  up  the  Corps'  age  old  prob- 
lem and  are  making  a  suit  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact  that  the  operation  of  the  canal  may 
not  be  economical — that  the  beneflt-cost 
ratio  Is  unfavorable.  They  contend  that  the 
locks  are  too  small." 

Here  we  have  two  examples  of  what  the 
Corps  Is  currently  engaged  In.  In  both  cases 
an  Irreplaceable  natural  area  Is  being  threat- 
ened. In  each  case  the  Corps'  economic  analy- 
sis has  been  faulty.  And  In  each  case  the 
Corps  is  serving  a  relatively  smtUl  number  of 
Interests  while  damaging  the  greater  com- 
mon Interest. 

The  Corps  claims  that  it  Is  becoming  more 
environmentally  aware.  General  William  Cas- 
pldy.  Chief  of  the  Corps  from  1964  to  1969 
even  Institutionalized  it  in  the  form  of  a  reg- 
ulation. He  states  that  the  Corps  will  carry 
out  a  prolect  "only  when  convinced  that  the 
sum  of  the  prospective  economic  and  es- 
thetic gains  would  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
economic  cost  and  esthetic  losses."™  It 
would  seem  that  In  this  case  too.  the  Corps 
uses  faulty  accounting.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  discover  under  what  system  the 
Everglades  loss  would  be  a  smaller  loss  than 
the  gain  of  a  barge  canal. 

The  actions  the  Corps  Is  publicizing  now 
Include  the  addition  of  biologists,  ecologlsts 
and  landscape  artists  to  the  staff.  Lt.  Gen- 
eral Clarke,  now  Chief  of  the  Corps,  has  also 
appointed  an  Environmental  Advisory  Board 
of  six  citizen  conservationists.  There  are  new 
laws  requiring  the  Corps  to  consult  the  In- 
terior Department  before  issuing  dredge  and 
fill  permits,  and  to  submit  their  plans  as 
they  affect  the  environment  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Administration  for  re- 
view. 

However  the  engineers  continue  to  bear  out 
the  statement  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  made 
while  taking  the  unusual  step  of  opposing  a 
dam  In  his  own  state.  "The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers is  like  that  marvelous  little  creature, 
the  beaver,  whose  Instinct  tells  him  every 
fall  to  build  a  dam  wherever  he  finds  a 
trickle  of  water.  But  at  least  he  has  a  pur- 
pose— to  store  up  some  food  underwater  and 
create  a  livable  habitat  for  the  long  winter. 
Like  the  Corps,  this  little  animal  frequently 
builds  dams  he  doesn't  need,  but  at  least  he 
doesn't  ask  the  taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill."  '^ 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Corps  is  not  really 
mending  its  actions.  Just  putting  on  a  new 
face  to  suit  a  new  time.  The  Oakley  Dam 
is  a  good  example  of  a  combination  of 
economic  manipulation  and  ecological  dam- 
age. The  dam.  to  supply  water  for  Decatur, 
Illinois.  Is  filling  with  silt.  So  the  Army  has 
dusted  off  a  1939  plan  to  provide  flood  con- 
trol, recreation,  and  incidentally  water  The 
benefit-cost  ratio  came  out  wrong  so  "low- 
flow  augmentation"  was  added.  The  dam 
would  back  water  into  Allerton  Park,  a  1500 
acre  natural  nark  of  Illinois  University.  An 
engineering  report  by  an  Independent  firm 
disclosed  an  underground  water  supply,  and 
proved  that  advanced  water  treatment  Is 
more  effective  than  "low-flow  augmenta- 
tion". These  two  solutions  are  not  In  the 
Corns'  jurisdiction  and  the  Important  differ- 
ence I  besides  the  fact  that  It  would  have  a 
natural  park)  Is  that  Decatur  would  have 
to  nay  for  the  underground  water  solution, 
while  the  Federal  Government  would  pay  for 
a  dam." 

The  Corps  has  various  other  plans  In  the 
offing  They  plan  to  dam  big  Walnut  Creek. 
a  tributary  to  the  Wabash  River,  which 
would  flood  one  of  the  few  remaining  virgin 
forests  In  the  Mid  West.  In  Arkansas  the 
state's  own  senators  are  proposing  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Buffalo  River  Is  forever  wild 
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to  block  dam  construction.  The  last  re- 
maining stretch  of  natural  river  on  the 
Columbia  River  Is  also  being  threatened. 

All  of  this  Is  hardly  evidence  of  any  new 
look  on  the  part  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. This  is  the  same  kind  of  thinking 
that  killed  90 'Tr  of  the  alligators  in  the  Ever- 
glades and  may  have  Injured  the  park  for- 
ever. But  the  real  big  one  is  still  around. 
Rampart  Dam  in  Alaska,  a  plan  to  build  a 
dam  across  the  Yukon  and  create  a  lake 
larger  than  Lake  Erie  or  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  According  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  12.000  moose  depend  on  that  area. 
Taken  together,  the  waterfowl  coming 
south  each  year  from  the  Yukon  Flats  comes 
to  1.5  million.  About  ten  thousand  cranes 
nest  where  the  lake  would  be.  About  ten 
thousand  geese  also  live  there.  In  addition. 
The  Yukon,  denied  its  periodic  flooding, 
would  become  less  and  less  suitable  for  wild- 
life. Then  there  are  the  fish  migrating  be- 
yond the  dam — 20,000  Chinook.  50,000  coho, 
and  200,000  chum.  Building  the  dam  would 
also  displace  1200  Athabascas  Indians.  The 
plan  was  shelved — not  by  the  Corps,  but  by 
the  Interior  Department.  And  former  Sen- 
ator Gruenlng  is  still  predicting  that  some 
day  Rampart  will  be  built — even  though 
there  Is  no  market  for  the  power,  even 
though  the  power  can  be  produced  half 
as  expensively,  even  though  It  would  wipe 
out  a  priceless  wild  area.*-'  And  who  wll! 
build  Mr.  Gruenlng's  dam?  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

What  we  have  here  Is  an  organization  that 
has  done  much  for  this  country.  They  have 
made  our  great  rivers  navigable,  built  our 
harbors.  They  dug  the  Panama  Canal.  They 
worked  on  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument.  But  they  are  also  the  organiza- 
tion who  could  draw  up  plans  for  a  billion 
dollar  dam  that  would  flood  Irreplaceable 
wilderness,  or  parch  a  unique  park.  What 
should  their  role  be?  Should  their  function 
be  expanded  to  include  sewage  disposal  and 
anti-p>ollutlon  devices?  As  EHlzabeth  Drew 
writes.  "Making  antl-pollutlon  part  of  the 
"pork  barrel"  may  be  Just  what  It  needs."" 
Or  should  their  clvU  functions  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  agency? 

In  this  paper  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
problems  of  the  Army  Corps  have  included 
the  unfortunate  tendency  to  get  the  eco- 
nomics wTong,  a  lack  of  national  view  of 
goals  and  priorities,  and  the  determination  of 
project  by  "pork  barrel."  I  do  not  believe 
that  expanding  the  Corps'  Influence  fur- 
ther will  help  to  eliminate  these  problems. 
The  Corps  should  return  to  its  military  du- 
ties and  return  civil  construction  to  civil 
authorities.  Our  way  of  dealing  with  public 
works  must  change.  The  Corps'  functions 
must  not  evolve  upon  some  agency  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  is  a.s  guilty 
as  the  Corps  in  many  areas.  The  development 
of  water  resources  should  be  assigned  to  one 
agency  with  the  directive  that  a  national 
strategy  must  be  worked  out.  and  that  future 
water  resource  planning  should  go  on  at  a 
regional,  watershed,  level.  The  obvious  de- 
partment that  this  falls  under  Is  Interior,  or 
whatever  department  takes  up  environ- 
mental questions  if  the  cabinet  Is  re- 
organized. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Corps  has  done 
great  service  In  the  past,  but  there  Is  equal- 
ly little  doubt  that  the  present  haphazard 
system  of  developing  our  water  resources 
must  be  changed  The  only  way  to  take  It 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  "pork  barrel  '  politi- 
cians Is  to  disrupt  their  tight  little  arrange- 
ment. Already  the  loss  of  estuarlal  land  is 
alarming  and  the  wild,  clean  river  is  a  rarity. 
It's  a  trend  that  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue The  recommendations  of  this  paper 
are  simply  that  the  Corps  be  taken  out  of 
Public  Works,  thereby  hopefully  to  break 
up  the  tight  little  circle  and  that  the  civil 
functions  of  the  Corps  be  assigned  to  some 
new   agency   created   by   a  synthesis  of   the 
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existing  water  programs  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  u 
to  be  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  effects  of 
our  actions  are  carefully  analyzed  in  the 
light  of  our  environmental  needs. 
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PosmoN  Papfr  on  Water  Pollution  Laws: 

The  Search   for  a  Better  Tomorrow 

abstract 

I.  Water  pollution  is  harmful  and  will 
eventually  destroy  us 

A    We  are  running  out  of  oxygen. 

B    We  are  running  out  of  water. 

C.  Water  pollution  causes  and  aggravates 
many  diseases. 

IT.  There  are  certain  barriers  against  any- 
thing but  Federal  control 

A.  Pollution  crosses  political  ix)undarles 

B.  States  cannot  raise  the  funds  to  con- 
trol pollution. 

C    St.ites  are  In  competition  for  Industry. 
Ill    All  pollution  laws  enacted  should  have 
pollution  control  standards  set  nationally 

IV.  All  pollution  control  laws  should  have 
provisions  to  e.ase  the  process  of  updating 
standards. 

V.  All  existing  agencies  with  Jurisdiction 
In  the  environmental  problems  should  be 
eliminated  and   replaced  with   one  "super" 
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agency  restricted  to  protecting  our  living 
environment. 

VI.  All  laws  should  have  fines  enacted  with 
a  minimum  fine  and  a  maximum  fine  that 
would  serve  as  a  real  deterrent. 

A.  Pine  of  a  percentage  of  net  dally  profit. 

B  Effluent  charge. 

THE    SEARCH    FOR    A    BETTER    TOMORROW 

Like  those  wanderers  In  centuries  past  who 
tilled  and  grazed  land  to  exhaustion  and 
then  moved  on.  we  In  this  century  have  too 
long  and  too  casually  abused  our  diminish- 
ing environment.  The  time  has  come  when 
no  longer  can  we  sit  back  and  wait  for  some- 
one else  to  repair  the  damage  already  done 
and  establish  new  standards  to  guide  us  In 
the  future.  One  of  those  plots  that  we  too 
frequently  take  for  granted  Is  our  diminish- 
ing water  supply.  The  convenience  of  turning 
on  our  faucets  and  receiving  water  has  too 
often  led  to  the  fallacy  that  our  water  supply 
is  infinite.  And  too  often,  we  tend  to  believe 
that  the  water  that  comes  out  of  our  faucets 
is  pristine.  But  no  longer  can  we  enjoy  these 
fallacies  without  ultimately  facing  destruc- 
tion. It  Is  now  the  time  to  take  action  against 
environmental  massacres  and  the  agency  that 
must  lead  the  nation  in  this  task  Is  the 
Federal  government. 

BACKORGTJND:     the    PROBt.EM 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  earth  is  made 
up  of  water  bodies  and  of  this,  ninety-seven 
percent  are  the  oceans.'  Ninety-seven  percent 
of  the  water,  therefore,  must  be  desalinized 
before  It  can  be  used  for  most  purposes — a 
process  far  more  expensive  than  even  purify- 
ing our  dirty  water.'  But  what  about  the 
other  three  jiercent  of  our  waters?  Of  this, 
glaciers  and  Icecaps  hold  the  largest  share 
of  fresh  water  and  with  present  technology, 
we  haven't  started  to  tap  these  sotirces  yet.' 
Thus,  three  percent  of  the  earth's  waters  are 
fresh  water  and  a  major  portion  of  this  can- 
not be  used.  The  amount  of  fresh  water  to- 
day is  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  ago  and  yet  the 
demand  upon  this  water  has  increased  at  an 
alarmingly  progressive  rate  ■with  the  increase 
in  population.  But  running  out  of  water  is 
only  one  of  the  threats  to  human  life  In  this 
area.  By  polluting  our  waterways,  we  could 
also  run  out  of  oxygen  soon.  Water  plants  are 
m.ajor  producers  of  oxygen  and  by  killing 
these  plants,  we  are  choking  ourselves. 

"By  1980  our  effluents  would  be  sufficient 
to  consimie  all  the  oxygen  of  all  the  flow  In 
dry  weather  of  the  twenty-two  river  basins 
in  the  United  States."' 

By  consuming  all  this  oxygen,  we  would 
eventually  kill  off  all  higher  forms  of  life 
on  earth.  But  consuming  all  our  water  and 
air  is  not  the  only  threat  of  water  jx)llutlon. 
Many  diseases  are  both  caused  and  aggra- 
vated by  water  pollution.  Among  these  are 
cancer,  genetic  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  fun- 
gus diseases,  cholera,  dysentery,  hepatitis, 
polio,  and  dlptherla.  Many  of  the  new  types 
of  viruses  are  probably  spread  In  this  fash- 
Ion.'"  These  water  pwllutlon  problems  are 
all  capable  of  being  solved  with  the  proper 
legislation,  enforcement,  money,  technology, 
and  most  crucial,  the  will  to  act  to  save  our 
water — now. 

the  laws 

Among  the  various  laws  applicable  to  clean- 
ing up  our  environment  are  nxany  that  spe- 
cifically refer  to  otir  waterways.  These  in- 
clude ■  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899. 
the  1899  Refuse  Act,  the  Water  Resotirces  Act 
of  1964.  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965.  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966.  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  and  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969. 
Others  have  been  passed  and  many  more  have 
been  proposed.  In  addition  to  these  federal 
laws,  many  states  possess  water  pollution  laws 
but  it  is  the  Federal  government  that  mtwf 
be  the  leader  in  legislation.  There  are  certain 
barriers  against  most  laws  under  state  aus- 
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pices  that  don't  exist  on  the  federal  level. 
These  are : 

(a)  pollution  crosses  political  boundaries. 
Under  Federal  control  there  are  fewer  bound- 
aries. 

(b)  states  cannot  raise  the  funds  to  con- 
trol pwUutlon. 

(c)  states  are  In  competition  for  industry. 
It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  shall  turn  my 

attention  to  Federal  laws.  The  fact  that  we 
have  as  many  laws  as  we  do,  and  that  we 
are  prop)06lng  as  many  as  we  are.  Is  encourag- 
ing. The  laws  on  the  books  now  are  a  start 
but  we  must  go  fiurther.  The  concept  of  set- 
ting standards  to  control  pollution  Is  the 
proper  attitude,  but  neither  programs  to 
control  pollution  nor  enforcement  of  extant 
programs  can  be  left  to  state  governments. 
This  policy  leads  to  Ineffective  and  Inconsist- 
ent laws.  For  example,  some  states  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  river  have  set  different  stand- 
ards for  thermal  pollution.  On  the  Ohio  river, 
Kentucky  set  the  maximum  temperature  at 
93°  while  Indiana's  was  90°P.  Ohio  set  a 
limit  of  93 'P.  while  West  Virginia,  across  the 
same  river,  chose  86 "P."  Thus,  when  Federal 
legislation  proposes  to  put  the  burden  of 
control  beck  In  the  hands  of  the  states,  you 
once  more  run  Into  the  three  barriers.  There- 
fore, I  wlU  propose:  '"that  all  pollution  laws 
enacted  should  have  pollution  control  stand- 
ards set  nationally." 

Thus,  even  though  Minnesota  might  have 
different  conditions  from  California,  both 
would  have  to  conform  to  certain  standards 
although  both  cotild  enact  stricter  controls 
within  the  state. 

Another  serious  fault  In  the  present  water 
pollution  laws  Is  In  their  failure  to  be  able 
to  be  up>dated  without  having  to  go  through 
the  whole  lengthy  procedure  of  amending 
present  legislation  or  enacting  new  legisla- 
tion. Laws  must  have  built-in  provisions  to 
facilitate  updating  of  standards.  IX,  for  in- 
stance, a  law  required  new  standards  be  set 
every  ten  years,  becoming  more  strict  within 
the  limits  of  technology  and  research,  then 
as  we  gained  new  information,  we  would  be 
able  to  mandate  Its  use  without  having  to 
pass  a  new  law. 

"Today's  solution  for  a  given  problem  may 
have  to  be  modified  tomorrow  by  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  today's  deci- 
sions. Thus,  we  Introduce  the  first  cardinal 
necessity:  constant  surveillance  of  the  en- 
vironment for  the  ecological  effects  of  our 
activities."  • 

My  second  proposal,  therefore.  Is:  that  all 
pollution  laws  have  provisions  written  Into 
them  that  would  facilitate  the  updating  of 
standards  without  having  to  go  throtigh  a 
lengthy  legislative  procedure." 

Of  the  many  existing  Laws  that  I  have 
studied,  such  provisions  were  never  Included 
and  therein  lies  one  of  the  faults  of  these 
laws. 

The  most  poorly  developed  part  of  ovir  laws 
is  the  enforcement.  First,  we  run  into  the 
problem  of  bureaucracies  trying  to  enforce 
the  laws.  There  are.  it  is  estimated,  thirty- 
eight  agencies  controlling  water  pollution  In 
the  Federal  Government  alone.'"  "  "  Included 
in  these  agencies  are  some  working  under  a 
conflict  of  interest.  For  example,  the  AEC  Is 
In  charge  both  of  encotiraglng  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy  and  of  protecting 
people  and  the  en-vlronment." "  My  third 
proposal,  therefore,  is:  that  all  existing  agen- 
cies with  Jurisdiction  in  the  environment  be 
eliminated  by  oongressional  legislation  or 
any  other  means  necessary  and  that  they  be 
replaced  by  one  "super"  agency  restricted  to 
protecting  our  living  environment." 

The  recently  formed  E^A  only  coordinates 
all  the  bureaucracies  and  does  not  circum- 
vent them.  By  having  only  one  agency.  It  is 
possible  to  eliminate  many  administrators. 
Then,  the  extra  funds  from  their  salaries 
could  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  enforce- 
ment agents.  Another  problem  under  en- 
forcement. Is  the  system  of  fining  Industries 
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that  pollute.  Most  laws  containing  any  fines 
restrict  these  fines  to  a  maximum  civil  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000  daily.  Some  laws  Jtist  specify 
that  the  fine  Is  per  violation  and  a  company 
could,  conceivably,  pollute  for  three  days  and 
get  fined  as  one  violation.  But  even  dally 
fines  at  these  figures  are  not  impressive.  If 
an  Industry  were  to  be  fined  the  maximum 
fine  for  every  day  of  the  year,  this  would 
total  $3.65  million.  This  Is  impressive  as  a 
fine  until  you  realize  that  it  is  usually  only 
the  major  industries — that  gross  $2  billion 
or  more — who  would  receive  these  fines.  And 
this  figure  Is  at  a  maximum  fine  for  every 
day  of  the  year.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
our  court  system,  which  is  usvially  lenient, 
would  impose  the  maximum  fine  over  such 
a  lengthy  period,  nor  is  It  conceivable  that 
It  is  possible  to  collect  proof  that  an  industry 
pwUutes  every  day  of  the  year.  Thus,  my 
fourth  proposal  Is:  "that  in  all  future  laws 
and  where  possible  to  amend  existing  laws, 
fines  be  enacted  with  a  minimum  fine  (for 
example.  $10,000)  and  a  maximum  fine  that 
would  act  as  a  reai  deterrent." 

This  might  not  be  a  j)reset  figure  but  In- 
stead, might  be  conceived  of  as  a  percentage 
of  a  polluting  industry's  net  daily  profit. 
By  using  an  Industry's  net  daily  profit,  the 
money  to  j>ay  the  fine  would  not  be  taken 
from  personnel  salaries.  Thus,  Instead  of 
charging  one  set  fine  which  could  be  Ineffec- 
tive against  one  Industry  and  could  destroy 
a  smaller  Industry,  the  Industry  would  pay 
a  fljie  based  upon  realistic  abilities.  Another 
system  of  fines  wotdd  be  an  effluent  charge. 
An  Industry  In  this  system  would  be  charged 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  Its  pollution.  Un- 
der any  system  of  fines,  the  fine  must  not  be 
a  fee  paid  to  allow  an  industry  to  pollute 
but  must  be  a  g:enulne  deterrent  against  pol- 
lution. We  must  insure  that  it  is  costlier  to 
pollute  than  to  prevent  pollution. 

"The  economic  cost  of  polluting  can  be 
made  as  high  as  the  profit  accrued  from 
pursuing  p>ollcles  which  show  little  regard  for 
the  preservation  of  the  environment."  " 

We  must  at  all  ooets  protect  our  environ- 
ment and  ourselves. 

What  of  existing  laws?  I  have  mentioned 
several  In  this  paper  that  already  exist.  We 
have  recently  passed  many  fine  laws,  but 
the  1899  Refuse  Act  Is  the  finest  environ- 
mental law  yet  written.  It  is  fine  because  It 
Is  a  workable  law  and  not  only  can.  but  haa 
worked.  Because  it  allo'ws  dissatisfied  citi- 
zens to  carry  through  on  litigation.  It  In- 
sures some  results.  Often,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, far  removed  from  an  area,  does  not 
prosecute  a  violator  of  Federal  statutes.  But 
a  citizen  who  must  live  In  the  stench  of  an 
industry  has  the  motivation  to  proeecute. 
Congressman  Reuss  summed  It  up  well  when 
he  said.  "Other  state  and  Federal  laws  on 
Indtistrlal  water  pollution  are  full  of  boles 
and  hopelessly  Inadequate."  " 

In  summary,  here  are  the  proposals  of  this 
paper: 

(1)  that  all  pollution  laws  enacted  shotild 
have  pollution  control  standards  set 
nationally. 

(2)  that  all  iKiUutlon  laws  have  provisions 
written  into  them  that  would  facilitate  the 
updating  of  standards  without  having  to  go 
through   a   lengthy   legislative   procedure. 

(3)  that  all  existing  agencies  -with  juris- 
diction in  the  environment  problem  be  elim- 
inated by  congressional  legislation  or  any 
other  means  necessary  and  that  they  be  re- 
placed by  one  "super"'  agency  restricted  to 
protecting  our  living  environment. 

(4)  that  in  all  future  laws  and  when  pos- 
sible to  amend  existing  laws,  fines  be  en- 
acted with  a  minimum  flue  (for  example, 
$10,000)  and  a  maximum  fine  that  wotild 
act  as  a  real  deterrent. 

These  proposals  have  been  based  upon  ex- 
tensive research.  Our  present  government 
should  be  commended  on  Its  present  efforts 
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but  It  should  not  pat  Itself  on  the  b^ck  vig- 
orously that  It  loses  sight  of  Its  goal.  Like 
our  ancient  wanderer,  our  interests  are 
aroused  again  ana  we  are  moving  forward 
to  a  new  plot. 

"Realizing  that  our  water  and  other  re- 
sources are  not  llnaltless,  that  our  environ- 
ment is  threatened,  have  we  the  will  to  solve 
these  problems?  We  find  ourselves  on  a 
frightening  frontier — not  one  to  be  readily 
conquered,  but  one  which  could  conquer  us." 

The  right  to  a  clean  environment  Is  an 
Inalienable  right  of  all  men  and  It  Is  a  right 
we  must  begin  to  claim.  Will  we  wanderers 
have  the  courage  and  will  to  take  action  on 
our  dying  plot  of  land  called  earth  to  protect 
and  preserve  her  for  our  future  generations; 
for  our  children? 

LAWS    AND    THEIR    FINES  '^  "  " 

1899  Refuse  Act:  Not  exceeding  «2.500,  nor 
less  than   J500. 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1965:  Up  to  $10,000 
per  day. 

Amendment  to  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  iS.  3471):  Up  to  HO.OOO  dally; 
(S.  3470)  :    None. 

Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969 
(H.R.  4148;  S.  7)  :  Up  to  $5,000  civil;  up  to 
$14  million  to  clean. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899:  None. 
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Abstr.*ct:  A  New  Federal  Role  in  Solid 
Waste  Management 
I.  New  Priorities— The  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement Field  desperately  needs  funds  to  re- 
habilitate old  facilities  and  Implement  new 
techniques.  Over  half  the  federal  budget  Is 
spent  on  defeni^e,  yet  we  are  unable  to  defend 
ourselves  from  garbage.  As  Vietnamizatlon 
of  the  War  proceeds,  less  monev  should  be 
spent  on  defense  and  this  money  must  go  to 
trash  treatment. 

II  Incineration  and  LandflUlng — Some 
areas  are  now  being  treated  bv  adequate  in- 
cineration and  landfllling  operations  These 
facilities  are  to  be  left  alone  for  now.  but 
the  residue  of  incineration  can  be  recycled. 
Some  landfllling  areas  are  running  out  of 
acreage,  and  in  these  areas  ,  ew  programs 
must  be  initiated 

III  Recycling— Recycling,  or  reclaiming 
of  refuse  for  further  usage,  must  be  imple- 
mented Houston.  Texas  has  already  been 
operating  a  recycling  plant  for  over  six  years. 
The  necessary  technology  has  already  "been 
developed.  Federal  grants  should  go  towards 
the  construction  of  reclamation  centers  In 
urban  areas,  where  the  problem  is  worst. 

IV.  Composting— A  great  portion  of  Solid 
Wastes  is  organic  material,  which  can  be 
graded,  and  then  shredded  and  cured  to  pro- 
duce a  fertilizer  or  soil  treatment  This  is  a 
valuable  method  of  reusing  ihe  organic  ma- 
terials from  nature  The  composting  tech- 
nique has  also  been  tried,  and  the  nece.ssarv 
technology  is  ready  to  be  applied.  Govern- 
ment subsidies  should  not  be  granted  to 
farming  opera* ions  not  using  compost  as  a 
soil  treatment 

V.  Tax  Proposals— Automobile  Disposal 
Tax— A  dep,Dslt  would  be  made  on  all  cars 
bought  In  the  United  States.  This  fee  would 
be  refunded  to  the  final  owner  of  the  car.  if 
he  returned  the  vehicle  to  the  proper  recla- 
mation center  This  would  encourage  the 
returning  of  cars,  and  would  help  to  set  up 
a  new  waste  psychology. 

Deductions — Companies  alloring  funds  for 
research  and  development  in  the  Solid  Waste 
field  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  such 
amounts  from  their  corporate  tax  payments 

A  New  Federal  Role  in  Solid  Waste 
Management 

Garbage  has  been  a  concern  of  man  since 
his  earliest  history.  The  same  techniques  of 
burning,  burying,  or  carting  garbage  away 
from  the  community  are  still  being  used  to- 
day, as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago. 
with  some  minor  twists.  With  increasing 
population,  greater  concentration  in  urban 
areas,  and  drastic  consumption  of  material 
goods,  these  methods  will  not  be  adequate 

The  severity  of  the  problem  is  made  clearly 
evident  by  a  check  of  the  increasing  rate  01 
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pounds  per  person  of  Solid  Waste  produced 
per  day.  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  recently  printed  thaX 
2.75  potinds  of  waste  was  collected  per  per- 
son In  1920.  That  figure  has  Increased  to  5.3 
pounds  today,  and  H.E.W.  estimates  that  1980 
will  see  the  figure  leap  to  8  pounds  per  day.' 
Under  the  management  of  present  tech- 
niques, such  a  capacity  of  refuse  would  pile 
up  in  Infectious  mountains  all  across  our 
country. 

The  actions  of  the  government  in  this 
field  are  far  from  commendable,  In  reality 
they  are  less  than  satisfactory.  The  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  called  for  Im- 
proved sewer  treatment  facilities,  continued 
possible  alternatives.  The  Resource  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1970  calls  for  deeper  research  Into 
reclaiming  -wastes  and  recommends  poesible 
Implementation.  Unfortunately  these  acts 
omit  beginning  the  operation  of  some  al- 
ready tested  recycling  systems. 

At  the  present  rate  200  million  tonB  of 
trash,  about  one  ton  per  person,  are  collected 
annually  in  the  United  States.'  Despite  this 
the  entire  budget  for  the  Office  of  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  in  the  Department  of  H.E.W. 
Is  41  million  dollars.  Whereas  a  recent  pro- 
posal for  Supersonic  Development  requested 
190  million  dollars,  and  In  1969  President 
Nixon  redressed  Congress  for  662  million  dol- 
lars for  support  of  the  SST.'  41  million  Is  an 
Incidental  amount  of  money.  Without  In- 
creased finances  for  solid  waste  treatment, 
projects  like  the  SST  will  be  able  to  trans- 
port Americans  from  one  garbage  dump  to 
another. 

Suggested  in  the  following  are  various  pro- 
grams, that  If  implemented  or  planned  for 
in  the  near  future  by  our  federal  govern- 
ment, would  help  to  set  straight  our  solid 
waste  crisis. 

a  new  SYSTEtil  OF  PRIORrTIES 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  a  new  Solid 
Waste  Program  Is  to  gradually  affect  a  new 
order  of  priorities.  The  grossest  Inadequacy 
of  the  federal  solid  waste  program  has  been 
the  Inappropriate  amount  of  funds  granted 
to  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  Management. 
Whereas  garbage  Is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing and  most  threatening  problems  we  now 
face,  a  budget  of  41  million  dollars  will  not 
help  to  alleviate  this  crisis. 

Government  leaders  have  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  millions  of  dollars  which  would 
have  gone  to  an  SST  project,  and  half  our 
federal  budget  Is  spent  on  our  defense.  The 
defense  budget  Is  designed  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans from  enemy  forces  In  Southeast  Asia, 
but  the  budget  for  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste 
Management  Is  designed  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans from  themselves.  Americans,  as  a  coun- 
try, are  exhibiting  poor  economic  techniques 
In  the  solid  waste  protection  field.  Finances 
for  this  vital  circumstance  existing  today 
must  be  Increased,  as  we  move  to  a  new 
knowledge  of  how  to  protect  ourselves  from 
ourselves.  As  Vietnamizatlon  of  the  War  In 
Indochina  progresses  as  our  President  has 
scheduled,  funds  for  defense  will  decrease. 
A  great  portion  of  these  newly  available 
funds  ought  to  be  devoted  to  solid  waste 
control,  as  new  facilities  require. 

PRESENT    INCINERATION    AND    LANDFILLING 
TECHNIQUES 

Present  proper  techniques  of  incineration 
and  sanitary  landfilllng  should  continue  at 
their  present  rate  of  disposal.  Unfortunately 
landfllling  Is  a  giant  consumer  of  land.  New 
York  City  has  been  using  land  at  a  rate  of 
200  acres  a  year.  Landfilllng  can  be  a  very 
useful  operation  when  only  unrecyclable 
materials  are  used.  Fossil-fuel  mining  pits 
can  be  restored — an  undeniable  aid  to  the 
environment.  Los  Angeles  has  filled  pits  and 
gullies,   upon    which    has   been   constructed 
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a  botanical  garden  and  golf  courses.  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia  has  built  a  60  foot  trash  hill 
which  -will  see  the  construction  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, a  soapbox  derby  run,  and  a  winter 
sledding  run.  Landfilllng  Is  the  least  exp>en- 
sive  process  now  being  practiced.  Incinera- 
tion costs  3  to  10  dollars  a  ton,  but  land- 
filling  costs  only  1  to  3  dollars  a  ton.'  In 
places  where  present  landfilllng  areas  are 
being  exhausted,  the  new  recycling  sys-tem 
(discussed  in  a  later  section)  can  be  Insti- 
tuted. 

The  Incinerator  faces  other  obstacles  be- 
side cost.  Increasingly  rigid  air  pollution  re- 
strictions and  corroslveness  of  flue  gases 
produced  by  plastics  may  help  to  make  the 
incinerator  an  obsolete  Incineration  or  dis- 
posal method. 

In  the  areas  where  improper  Incineration 
and  unsanitary  landfllling  or  dumping  are 
being  practiced  (an  estimated  77%  of  all  col- 
lected solid  waste  is  deposited  in  over  14.000 
open  dumps  throughout  the  country.  13% 
finds  disposal  In  properly  operated  sanitary 
landfills,  and  nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
lO'"  is  burned)'  new  measures  for  efficient 
and  Improved  disposal  must  be  Instituted. 

EKCT  CLING 

Simply  considered,  recycling  Is  a  method 
of  reclaiming  garbage  and  using  it  over  and 
over  as  an  ore.  or  as  a  material  -with  which 
to  manufacture  new  high  quality  products, 
with  benefits  to  society  and  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Where  Incineration  plants  now  In  use  can- 
not be  rapidly  switched  to  the  new  system 
proposed  in  the  following,  recycling  of  the 
incinerator's  residue  can  be  practiced.  The 
end  product  of  Incineration  is  a  residue  of 
mostly  glass,  ash,  tin  cans,  and  other  Iron 
and  steel.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  developed  a  processing  unit 
(mainly  screens  and  magnetic  devices)  which 
will  separate  the  major  portions  of  the  resi- 
due. A  high  intensity  magnet  can  separate 
the  different  colored  glass  (Iron  containing) 
from  the  clear  glass.  Costs  of  operating  such 
a  process  is  estimated  to  be  about  4  dollars 
per  ton  of  residue.'  The  products  of  the 
separating  process  can  be  forwarded  to  the 
proper  recycling  industry  (discussed  In  a 
later  section). 

Various  attempts  at  establishing  econom- 
ically profitable  recycling  operations  have 
met  mediocre  success.  A  plant  in  Houston, 
Texas  has  been  operating  for  six  and  a  half 
years."  The  plant  processes  25%  of  the  solid 
-waste  product  in  Houston.  The  machines 
working  inside  the  plant  separate  the  gar- 
bage into  paper,  and  a  combination  of 
crushed  glass,  yard  refuse,  and  food  waste. 
The  most  important  aspect  of  this  pioneering 
attempt  at  recycling  was  that  It  exhibited 
that  the  necessary  technology  Is  already  for 
application. 

Recycling  has  three  jiowerful  supporters. 
The  amounts  of  solidwastes  can  be  heavily 
diminished,  credit  towards  the  management 
of  the  wastes  can  be  obtained,  and  pressure 
on  the  virgin  resource  can  be  reduced. 

The  Federal  Government  should  sponsor 
the  construction  of  accessibly  located  re- 
clamation centers.  The  first  of  these  projects 
should  be  In  America's  major  urban  areas, 
where  the  crisis  has  already  reached  striking 
proportions.  Elach  reclamation  center,  staffed 
by  civil  service  employees,  would  receive  the 
solid  wastes  of  Its  surrounding  communities, 
businesses,  and  Industries  by  two  methods  of 
collection.  One  would  be  by  direct  method. 
The  community  would  be  urged  to  separate 
their  garbage  Into  various  groups  (Alumi- 
num cans,  paper,  glass,  etc. ) .  Every  citizen 
would  receive  a  specific  amount  of  money 
for  each  pound  of  a  recyclable  material 
turned  in.  Aluminum  which  has  already 
seen  Its  first  usage  is  worth  200  dollars  a 
ton."  If  a  portion  of  this  value  was  offered 
to    the    community    through    this    method. 
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public  Interest  in  separating  and  returning  a 
vast  percentage  of  their  garbage  would  be 
increased.  This  would  lower  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  the  normal  collection  and 
transportation  of  solid  wastes  to  a  disp>08al 
site. 

The  second  method  of  collection  -would 
be  by  normal  solid  waste  transportation  ve- 
hicles. The  vehicle  would  dump  its  normAl 
load  at  the  center.  The  load  would  then  be 
processed  by  shredders,  incinerators,  proly- 
sls  units,  and  a  paper  fiber  reclamation  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  a  newly  developed  Bureau 
of  Mines  recovery  unit  for  metals,  glass,  and 
sand.'°  The  end  products  of  passing  through 
this  system  would  be  aluminum,  other  non- 
ferrous  metals,  sand  and  steel,  iron  and 
steam,  (all  of  which  could  be  sold  to  re- 
cycling industries) . 

The  money  saved  by  community  separa- 
tion and  transportation  of  their  wastes 
would  be  used  to  finance  the  transportation 
of  the  separated  materials  to  the  proper 
Industry   site. 

PAPER 

Perennially  55  million  tons  of  paper  and 
paperboard  are  produced  In  the  United 
States.  About  20  of  this  is  made  from 
waste  paper.  Unfortunately,  the  waste  is  not 
forwarded  from  trash,  but  commercial  use. 
70%  of  it  consists  of  corrugated  board,  news- 
print, or  what  la  called  No.  1  mlxed.^  Most 
of  this  Is  low  grade  paper  collected  from 
office  buildings  and  similar  establishments. 
The  paper  collected  regularly  as  community 
wastes  should  also  be  incorporated  Into  ft 
paper  recycling  campaign.  A  tree  contains 
bO'^r  cellulose  fiber,  about  the  same  per- 
centage as  a  truckload  of  urban  trash." 

Last  year  the  Black  Clawson  Company " 
a  papermaking  equipment  manufacturer,  an- 
nounced a  new  system  for  recycling  paper. 
The  process  Involves  pulping  raw  trash  In- 
side a  device  resembling  a  kitchen  blender. 
A  series  of  mechanical  separators  (screens 
and  centrifugal  de-vices)  remove  nondlsln- 
tegratlng  objects  (cans,  shoes,  bones,  glass). 
A  fine  screen  catches  the  cellulose  fiber. 
Half  of  the  cellulose  fiber  can  be  reclaimed 
at  a  product  vtdue.  according  to  company 
officials,  of  about  25  dollars  a  ton. 

This  process  will  soon  be  used  In  a  plant 
in  Franklin.  Ohio.  The  construction  of  the 
Institution  was  and  is  being  aided  by  federal 
grants,  which  should  be  larger,  and  more 
readily  available. 

Iron  and  Glass — 

The  previously  mentioned  Black  Clawson 
system  will  also  separate  the  metal  and  glass 
from  the  trash.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Black  Clawson  system,  metals  can  be  re- 
claimed by  use  of  magnets.  Sorting  glass  by 
color  Is  the  most  difficult  part  of  recovery. 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  uses  a  very  high 
Intensity  magnetic  field  to  separate  colored 
glass  according  to  iron  content,  which  Is  re- 
lated to  color.  Another  device  diverts  glass 
Into  individual  bins  depending  of  the  color 
of  light  transmitted  by  the  fragment." 

A  tremendous  obstacle  to  the  recycling  of 
cans  is  the  tin  covering  on  metals  used  for 
can  production.  This  tin  coating  is  difficult 
and  expensive  to  separate  from  the  alumi- 
num, copper,  etc.  Technology  his  developed 
a  new  coating  system  (TPS  or  tin  free  steel 
cans)  of  chromium  and  resin  film,  which  Is 
directly  acceptable  to  the  steel  furnace. 

It  is  questionable  whether  reclamation, 
separation,  and  transportation  of  trash  glass 
is  economically  acceptable  in  some  areas, 
since  It  Is  valued  at  about  15  dollars  per  ton.'" 
Where  It  Isn't  economically  possible  the  trash 
glass  can  be  crushed  and  used  in  a  blacktop 
aggregate  'Glasphalt"  has  been  used  by  the 
Owens  Illinois  Company  to  pave  a  street.'' 
Though  the  value  of  the  glass  Is  reduced  to 
that  of  sand  or  crushed  rock,  the  elimination 
of  transportation  and  disposal  costs  for  the 
trash  glass  will  save  valuable  funds. 
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ESTABLISHING    RECYCLING    INDTJSTRIES 

The  economic  system  under  which  Amer- 
icans live  operates  on  the  principle  of  "sup- 
ply and  demand."  where  there  Is  a  demand 
for  a  product,  a  business  will  be  established 
to  meet  that  demand.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government  to  make  a  demand 
for  products  containing  recycled  materials — 
to  create  a  new  market. 

The  Federal  Government  orders  tons  of 
paper  yearly  for  office  use,  for  publishing  gov- 
ernmental reports  and  activities,  and  many 
other  uses.  If  the  government  specified  that 
all  the  paper  It  orders  contained  SO'"-  re- 
cycled fibers  (where  performance  will  not 
be  effected),  a  booming  business  to  produce 
paper  from  recycled  fibers  wovUd  rise.  State 
governments.  Industries,  naturally  as  well  as 
other  business'  would  foUow  the  example  of 
their  Federal  Government,  and  soon  market 
size  for  recycled  paper  would  be  paramount. 
This  same  procedure  could  be  followed  lu 
contracts  for  motor  vehicles,  food,  glass, 
along  with  many  other  positive  specifica- 
tion actions. 

If  the  government  were  to  follow  such  a 
program.  It  would  he  leading  the  way  to  a 
new  w^aste  psychology.  It  Is  a  common  i  too 
common)  American  belief  that  only  products 
made  of  virgin  materials  are  valuable,  and 
after  one  usage,  a  product  must  be  dis- 
carded to  be  replaced  by  a  new  product.  This 
Is  a  conviction  which  has  helped  to  thrust 
the  United  States  Into  the  solid  waste  dis- 
aster we  face.  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  government  to  show  Ameri- 
cans that  products  of  recycled  materials  are 
as  useful  as  any  other. 

In  effect  today  Is  a  10%  depletion  allow- 
ance that  provides  a  tax  break  to  growers  of 
timber.  This  measure  acts  as  a  clear  deterent 
to  recycling  of  paper.  If  this  depletion  allow- 
ance was  abandoned,  the  recycling  cause 
would  be  aided,  and  In  turn  the  plight  of 
every  American  producing  garbage  would  be 
aided.  Freight  rates  work  with  such  deple- 
tion allowances  to  hamper  the  emergence  of 
recycling.  Freight  rates  for  iron  ore  and  pulp- 
wood  are  lower  than  those  for  scrap  metal 
and  scrap  paper.  These  measures  must  be 
changed  to  encourage  rather  than  deter  peo- 
ple from  recycling.  To  serve  the  public  best 
these  regtilatory  proposals  must  be  enacted. 

COMPOSTTNC 

Permitting  organic  solid  waste  to  biologi- 
cally oxidate  is  an  advantageous  method  of 
disposal  of  portions  of  municipal,  agricul- 
tural, and  industrial  wastes.  Phoenix,  Hous- 
ton, and  St.  Petersburg  have  all  attempted 
composting.  Composting  can  be  accomplished 
by  grounding  or  shredding  organic  wastes 
and  allowing  It  to  cure  In  windows  occasion- 
ally turned,  for  several  weeks,  or  in  a  giant 
slowly  rotating  cylinder  for  three  to  five  days. 
Most  previous  attempts  at  composting  have 
failed  because  there  was  no  market  for  their 
decayed  waste  fertilizer. 

Milwaukee  has  been  a  pioneer  at  compost- 
ing their  sludge  into  usable  fertilizer""  It 
began  in  1926  with  a  product  whose  brand 
name  is  Mllorganlte.  Selling  for  «3.95  per  50 
pound  bag.  it  has  reduced  Milwaukee's  sludge 
disposal  to  a  very  low  seven  dollars  a  ton.  The 
success  of  the  operation  Is  attributable  to  a 
market  for  the  material.  To  encourage  more 
such  Investments,  the  government  must  work 
to  create  a  market  for  composted  fertilizers. 

The  government  should  persuade  Agricul- 
turalists across  the  country  to  use  composted 
fertilizers  as  alternatives  to  chemical  ferti- 
lizers. This  can  be  done  by  taxing  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
making  them  le.?s  economical  to  use.  The 
government  should  make  farmers  aware  that 
after  1973  no  federal  subsidies  will  be  granted 
to  farming  operations  not  treating  its  soil 
with  compost.  The  government  should  specify 
that  all  food  orders  for  Army  or  any  other 
governmental  regulated  use  must  be  grown 
In  soil  treated  with  composted  fertUlzers. 
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TAX    PROPOSALS 

The  following  tax  proposal  should  be  en- 
acted to  collect  funds  for  financing  previ- 
ously enumerated  plans,  and  to  help  change 
the  attitude  of  Americans  towards  their  solid 
wastes. 

Automobile  disposal  tax 
In  purchasing  any  automobile  In  the 
Uiiited  States,  the  consumer  pays  a  fee  called 
the  Automobile  Disposal  Tax.  This  money 
would  be  a  deposit  on  the  car.  When  the 
final  owner  of  the  vehicle  is  ready  to  discard 
It,  he  would  be  returned  the  fee,  if  he  re- 
turned the  car  to  the  proper  scrap  metal  or 
reclamation  center.  This  would  create  an  In- 
centive far  the  public  to  properly  dispose  of 
their  cars.  That  portion  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected and  not  remitted  to  the  car  owner 
would  be  added  to  solid  waste  management 
funds.  The  funds  no  longer  needed  to  trans- 
port and  dispose  of  Junked  cars  would  as  well 
be  added  to  the  cause. 

Corporate  deductions 
All  corporations  allotting  funds  for  envi- 
ronmental research  and  development  should 
be  allowed  to  deduct,  with  total  governmen- 
tal approval,  such  amounts  from  their  fed- 
eral corporate  tax  payments.  Such  a  policy 
would  permit  government  to  encourage  In- 
dustries to  control  their  pollution  without 
unnecessary  Interference.  This  tax  deduction 
should  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  1973. 
In  1975.  a  six-man  board,  composed  of  three 
prominent  Industrial  leaders,  three  officers  of 
the  Department  of  H.E.W.,  three  officers  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  Con- 
gressmen, three  representatives  would  sit  on 
the  board.  This  board  would  determine  the 
results  of  these  tax  proposals,  their  accom- 
plishments and  demerits.  They  would  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  any  changes  or  possible 
alterations,  or  even  the  abolition  of  the 
taxes. 

Find  new  offices 

An  Office  of  Solid  Waste  Research  and  De- 
velopment should  be  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  H.E.W.  This  office  will  scrutinize 
the  policies  of  this  report  and  all  others  In- 
stituted by  the  government  during  the  Of- 
fice's existence.  Prom  the  in-depth  studies  of 
this  office  will  come  recommendations  for 
changes  In  existing  programs,  and  suggestions 
for  new  projects. 

The  most  burdening  obstacle  standing  be- 
tween garbage  dumps  Infested  with  disease 
and  an  efficient  Solid  Waste  Management 
Program  is  leadership.  Much  of  the  neces- 
sary technology  has  already  been  developed, 
and  funds  can  be  found  If  the  leadership 
exhibits  the  necessity  for  them.  With  expert 
leadership,  this  technology  and  finances  can 
be  properly  applied.  This  leadership  will 
stimulate  further  research  and  will  help  us 
to  aco.uire  all  the  necess.iry  properties  to  at- 
tain a  disposal  system  complementary  to  all 
facets  of  American  life.  It  Is  the  role  of  the 
United  States  government  to  assume  Its 
proper  leadership  position  and  adopt  the  pro- 
posals made  within  this  report.  Once  the  gov- 
ernment moves  In  the  right  direction,  the 
majority  of  American  people  will  Join  In  on 
this  battle  and  we  can  conquer  an  ugly  oppo- 
nent— Gar'oage. 
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Abstract:  Environmental  Achievement 

F^OGRAM 

Precise  and  planned  action  must  be  ef- 
fected m  order  to  help  solve  the  environ- 
mental problems.  The  Environmental 
Achievement  program  hopes  to  be  an  organl- 
zatlon  that  will  be  an  actlonary  force  for  the 
environment  by  precise  planning  of  pro  en- 
vironmental  campaigns  to  educate  man- 
kltid  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  fight 
against  pollution.  The  program  will  consist 
of  local,  federal  and  regional  chapters.  Their 
efforts  will  try  to  Incorporate  environmental 
education  In  the  school  curriculum  and  to 
teach  the  problems  and  reasonable  solu- 
tions within  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  per- 
son. 

Abstract:  The  Demise  of  ths  SST 

Aviation's  White  Elbphant 

1.  The  SST  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
environment. 

2.  Now  that  the  United  States'  SST  pro- 
ject has  been  halted,  we  must  pass  laws  In 
Congress  which  would  prohibit  foreign  SST's 
from  landing  here  or  flying  over  the  United 
States. 

3  A  sonic  Boom  Is  a  sudden  Shockwave 
created  when  a  plane  surpasses  the  speed  of 
sound. 

4.  The  bang-zone  Is  the  area  of  earth  which 
would  be  hit  by  sonic  booms  during  flight 
of  the  SST. 

5.  The  SST  must  be  prohibited,  since  It 
wlU:  (a)  cause  Increased  noise  pollution  and 
annoyance  (b)  increase  air  pollution  (c)  pro- 
duce climatic  change. 

6.  The  funds  proposed  for  the  SST  should 
be  used  to  develop  an  effective  mass  transit 
system.  We  must  reorganize  our  priorities. 


Environmental  Bill  or  Rights  Amendment 

Section  1.  The  environment  shall  be  pro- 
tected from  Improvident  destruction  and 
degrading. 

Section  2  The  public  wilderness  will  be 
kept  forever  wild  and  shall  be  protected. 

Section  3.  Environmental  resources  which 
all  belong  to  the  people  will  be  preserved  for 
the  life,  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Secwlon  4.  The  maintenance  of  ecological 
balance  and  a  quality  environment  takes 
precedence  over  Indnidual  interest. 

Section   5    The   Congress   shall   have   the 
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power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 

legislation. 


Abstract   on   Pesticides   and   the  Environ- 
ment 

.Although  pesticides  have  greatly  helped  to 
create  the  spectacular  advance  In  American 
agricultural  efficiency,  they  are  also  helping 
to  destroy  our  environment,  and  us.  It  Is  of 
the  utmost  necessity  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment take  steps  to  safeguard  the  American 
people  from  the  use  and  misuse  of  these 
dangerous  chemicals: 

1.  Federal  registration  must  require  test- 
ing of  the  impact  of  insecticides  on  the  In- 
sect communities  to  which  they  are  applied, 
or  their  potential  for  triggering  peet  re- 
surgence and  secondary  pest  outbreaks. 

2.  \\\  chemical  pesticides  must  be  labeled 
as  to  their  exact  Impact  on  the  environment. 
Their  killing  capacity  must  be  noted,  as  well 
as  the  specific  uses. 

3  The  man  who  analyzes  pest  problems 
and  recommends  the  chemicals  to  be  used 
must  be  required  by  law  to  demonstrate  his 
professional  qualifications,  as  well  as  possess 
a  federally  Issued  license. 

4  The  federal  government  should  under- 
write some  of  the  developmental  costs  of  se- 
lective chemicals  by  supporting  studies  con- 
cerned with  analysis  of  the  material's  health 
hazards,  and  Its  effect  on  the  environment. 

5.  The  lederal  government  must  consider 
enforcing  a  law  which  would  prevent  Inter- 
state commerce  of  pesticides. 

6.  The  federal  government  must  research 
and  publicize  biological  methods  of  pest  con- 
trol Theie  methods  must  be  used  where  and 
when  possible. 

Environmental  Educatio.n   AssrRACT: 
Why'! 

1.  Out  of  ignorance  many  Americans  are 
unknowingly  adding  to  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution 

2.  In  order  to  cope  with  coming  ecological 
crises,  the  next  generation  must  be  prepared 

How? 

1.  An  environmental  studies  course  In  all 
public  high  schools. 

2  Government  supported  teacher  train- 
ing programs 

3  An  administrative  environmental  ed- 
ucitlon  agency 

When? 
Now. 

.^BsrR.ACT     The    United    States   Popttlation 
Crisis 

The  absolute  population  and  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  United  States  is  increas- 

The  ecology  of  this  nation — and  planet — 
cannot  accommodate  Itself  to  this  rising 
rich  population.  Because  of  this  Increase  In 
this  nation's  population,  valuable  resources 
are  being  depleted,  air  and  water  Is  being 
polluted,  problems  of  solid  waste  are  being 
exacerbated,  and  tension  due  to  overcrowding 
Is  being  Increased.  This  nation's  population 
increment  and  a  likely  decrease  In  agricul- 
tural production  might  cause  widespread 
hunger  in  this  nation  by  or  soon  alter  the 
year  2000. 

Population  redistribution  Is  not  a  solu- 
tion to  this  crisis. 

Families  in  this  nation  must  average  no 
more  than  two  children.  This  goal  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  family  planning  of  pro- 
gums  directed  only  at  the  poor. 

Population  control  methods  must  Include 
the  repeal  of  restrictive  contraceptive  laws, 
the  encouragement  of  voluntary  sterilization 
fy  means  of  government  bonuses  and  tax 
reductions,  the  repeal  of  all  abortion  laws 
and  the  encouragement  of  abortion  by  gov- 
ernment bonuses,  and  the  encouragement 
PI  marrying  at  a  late  age. 
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Abstbacti  Position  Paper  on  thb  Role  of 
the  Federal  Govkrn»ient  in  Utilizing 
Technology 

The  utilization  of  technology  has  resulted 
In  both  benefits  and  harms  to  the  society  at 
large.  As  the  rate  of  technological  Imple- 
mentations Increases  with  time,  we  are  falling 
further  and  further  behind  in  our  efforts 
to  control  the  negative  effects  of  these  Im- 
plemenuuons.  As  a  result,  we  now  face  a 
major  environmental  and  societal  crisU. 
Existing  Institutions  are  unable  to  cope  with 
these  harms  accrued  from  technological  Im- 
plementation. To  fill  m  the  deflclencles  exist- 
ing in  the  status  quo,  a  comprehensive  In- 
terdisciplinary agency  needs  to  be  formed 
In  order  to  help  with  the  management  of 
technology  for  the  social  good. 

Abstract:  Power  Production  for  the  Future 
Presently  the  United  States  Is  facing  a 
power  crisis  and  methods  for  producing 
power  In  the  future  must  be  developed.  Pres- 
ent day  fossil  fuel  plants  should  be  used 
until  these  new  methods  are  developed  but 
devices  such  as  electrostatic  precipitators  and 
scrubbers  should  be  installed  on  these  plants. 
Nuclear  power  is  not  the  answer  for  our 
F>ower  crisis.  Vast  amounts  of  radioactive 
wastes  must  be  disposed  of  if  this  is  used 
and  this  poses  a  grave  problem.  Thermal  pol- 
lution is  also  another  problem  posed  by  nu- 
clear power  and  can  cause  Irrevocable  dam- 
age to  the  environment. 

The  Federal  Government  must  give  huge 
grant*  to  organizations  to  research  alterna- 
tives for  producing  electrical  power.  Such 
processes  as  fusion  power  sbow  promise  for 
the  future  and  are  safer  than  nuclear  plants 
Garbage  burning  plants  show  promise  in  the 
future  as  supplementary  power  plants.  Only 
with  research  now  will  we  be  assured  of  ade- 
quate power  for  the  future. 

Abstract:  Position  Paper  on  Mass 
Transportation 
In  many  of  cur  cities,  our  society  is  facing 
the  undesirable  effects  of  the  present  transit 
systems  which  have  been  Inadequately  ad- 
dressed for  the  past  few  decades.  The  near 
strangulation  of  traffic  in  our  metropolitan 
areas  has  cost  billions  of  dollars  through 
delays  in  the  delivery  of  goods  and  the  per- 
formances of  services.  Even  optimists  do  not 
believe  that  the  transportation  crisis  will 
get  much  better  in  less  than  five  years.  In 
reevaluating  our  mass  transit  system  we 
urge  that: 

1.  In  the  older  and  larger  cities  which  al- 
ready have  an  extensive  rail  system,  the 
federal  government  must  see  that  these  fa- 
cilities are  satisfactorily  operated. 

2.  In  newer  cities,  rail  buses  must  be  In- 
stituted to  Insure  efficient  mass  transporta- 
tion without  the  threat  of  air  and  noise 
pollution. 

3.  Studies  to  better  the  Integration  of 
different  means  of  transportation  must  be 
promoted  by  the  federal  government. 

4.  Efforts  to  prevent  an  Imbalance  in  favor 
of  the  private  car  must  be  taken  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  federal  government 
must  give  its  full  support  to  proposals  to: 

A.  Increase  tolls  on  entry  to  cities  over 
bridges  and  through  tunnels; 

B.  Restrict  cars  on  certain  main  streets  of 
the  city,  and  In  all  the  downtown  areas; 

C.  Attempt  to  make  bus  travel  more  de- 
sirable by  featuring  exclusive  buslanes  on 
express  and  highways. 

5  The  funds  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
must  be  equitably  distributed,  and  redi- 
rected into  a  general  transportation  fund. 

Abstract:  Protecting  Our  Coastal 
Resoubcbs 
I.  Sewage: 

A.  Legislation  requiring  secondary  treat- 
ment. 
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B.  Federal  aid  for  planning,  financing,  and 
construction  of  secondary  treatment  plants. 
II.  Industrial  pollution: 

A.  Rewrite  Federal  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  pro- 
viding for  larger  fines. 

B.  Oil  companies: 

1.  restrictions  on  drilling  sites. 

2.  rewrite  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970,  providing  for  larger  fines. 

3.  set  up  a  government  agency  dealing  with 
oil  spills. 

a.  regional  emergency  centers. 

b.  research  methods  to  control  oU  spills. 

c.  be  able  to  use  volunteer  civilian  and 
military  groups  to  clean  up  spills. 

ni.  Prohibit  land-flU  and  dredging,  except 
in  special  cases. 
IV.  Shipping; 

A.  Commercial  shipping: 

1.  improve  enforcement  of  laws  prohibit- 
ing pumping  bilges  and  dumping  wastes  near 
shore. 

2.  Prosecute  offenders  under  updated  ver- 
sion of  Federal  Refuse  Act  of  1899  (see  II  A, 
above ) . 

B.  Pleasure  boating: 

1.  require  pollution  controls  on  new  marine 
engines. 

2.  marine  toilets: 

a.  require  holding  tanks  on  all  marine 
toilets. 

b.  require  Inexpensive  pumping  stations 
at  marinas. 

c.  Insure  that  sewage  receives  secondary 
treatment  ashore. 

Abstract:  Position  Paper— Noise  Pollutiow 

A.  Noise  may  be  our  most  dangerous  pol- 
lutant. 

1.  Noise  level  Is  twice  as  loud  today  as  It 
was  fifteen  years  ago  and  wlU  probably  dou- 
ble by  the  end  of  the  seventies  again. 

2.  Finding  quiet  and  privacy  Is  becoming 
impossible. 

B.  Cost  of  Adaptation. 

1.  Physical  damage; 

A.  Hearing  loss. 

B.  vascoconstrtctlve  reflexes  and  cardio- 
vascular dysfunction. 

C.  gastro-lntestinal  disorders. 

D.  endocrine  and  metabolic  effects, 

E.  hypertension. 

P.  damaging  to  human  fetus. 

2.  Psychologically: 

A.  Induces  tenseness  and  neurosis. 

B.  vertigo,  haJluclnaUon. 

C.  Interferes  with  dream  process. 

D.  paranoia. 

E.  suicidal  and  homicidal  Impulses. 
P.  noise  can  not  be  gotten  used  to. 

3.  Some  of  our  nation's  gravest  social 
problems  and  a  great  amount  of  disease  and 
unhealthfulness  are  connected  with  the  fan- 
tastic amount  of  noise  that  we  are  subjected 
to. 

C.  Sound  can  set  bodies  vibrating  and  with 
the  proper  combination  of  accoustlc  energy 
and  frequency  can  crack  windows,  destroy 
rock  formations  and  Induce  sertotis  struc- 
tural damage. 

D.  Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  damage  that  noise  causes  to  buildings, 
equipment,  and  human  beings. 

E.  Noise  control  in  the  U.S.  U  totally  In- 
adequate. Other  countries.  Including  Rus- 
sia, have  surpassed  us  In  the  area  of  nol«e 
abatement. 

P.  What  must  be  done: 

1.  Rew^rnlze  the  actual  danger  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem. 

2.  Noise  must  become  an  Important  con- 
sideration In  the  design  of  appliances,  ma- 
chinery, vehicles,  and  transportation  plan- 
ning. 

3.  Government  should  encourage  manu- 
facturers to  make  noise  a  consideration  In 
the  desigrn  of  their  products. 

4.  Establish  an  accrediting  board  to  test 
and  approve  products. 
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5.  All  products  must  have  declbal  emis- 
sions displayed  on  them. 

6.  Government  lundlng  of  testing  laba. 

7.  Automobiles   should    be   Inspected    pe- 
riodically for  noise  output. 

8.  Elimination  of  SST. 


ROCK  CREEK  CONTAMINATION 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MAItTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22, 
1971,  the  Washington  Post  ran  a  story 
by  Thomas  Grubisich  giving  special  at- 
tention to  some  positive  efforts  some 
Washington  area  students  are  making 
toward  cleaning  up  our  polluted  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gary  Stanton,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Lohmeyer.  a  student  at  Montgomery 
College,  m  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
have  worked  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  project,  which  involves 
a  study  of  the  sources  of  pollution  of 
Rock  Creek,  which  runs  through  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

These  students  were  successful  in 
getting  the  needed  funds  through  a  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
As  a  result,  they  will  inaugurate  their 
study  on  June  1.  1971. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  the  stu' 
dents  who  will  devote  their  time  and 
energy  to  this  worthwhile  study.  While 
most  of  us  have  neither  the  training  nor 
facilities  necessary  to  undertake  a  sci- 
entific study  of  this  type,  I  believe  that 
these  college  students,  who  have  trans- 
lated dedication  into  practical  action, 
have  set  an  example  for  all.  These  stu- 
dents will  use  their  education  and  par- 
ticular circumstances,  applying  them  to 
a  problem  in  need  of  a  solution,  to  the 
benefit  of  an  entire  community.  Their 
efforts  are  commendable  and  we  owe 
them  our  thanks. 

The  Post  article  describes  the  project 
in  more  detail  and  the  benefits  we  will 
all  derive  from  their  dedication  and 
involvement. 

The  article  follows: 
Thiett  Students  To  Peobx  Sourcxs  or  Rock 
Creek  Contamination 
(By  Thomas  Orublslch) 
The  signs  in  Rock  Creek  Park  say  the  creek 
Is  so  polluted  It  Is  unfit  for  human  contact. 
But  no  one  have  ever  pinpointed  the  major 
sources  of  pollution  in  the  creek's  77-square- 
mlle  watershed. 

That  task  will  soon  be  undertaken — not 
by  any  of  the  government  agencies  respon- 
sible for  that  body  of  water,  but  by  30  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Montgomery  College  and  other  area  schools. 
The  students  have  received  a  (26,120  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
their  study,  which  will  begin  June  1  and 
continue  for  12  weeks.  The  University  of 
Maryland  will  provide  free  use  of  laboratories 
and  equipment  and  faculty  supervision. 

Richard  Lohmeyer.  a  21 -year-old  student 
at  Montgomery  College,  who  is  one  of  the 
two  coordinators  of  the  study,  said  he  hopes 
the  research  will  provide  the  data  that  gov- 
ernment agencies  can  use  in  drawing  up  rec- 
ommendations to  clean  up  Rock  Creek. 
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"If  the  study  has  a  good  design  plan." 
said  an  official  at  the  water  quality  branch 
of  the  U  S.  Geological  Survey,  "if  the  work 
Is  done  carefully,  Lf  there  is  no  contamina- 
tion and  If  there  is  a  good  analytical  proce- 
dure, I  see  no  reason  why  It  shouldn't  be 
first  class." 

"If  this  study  is  carried  out  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  Intelligence  its  leaders  have 
already  shown.  I  am  hopeful  that  something 
very  worthwhile  will  result."  said  George 
Carley.  director  of  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 

Until  the  1940s.  Rock  Creek  ran  relatively 
pure.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  com- 
pared it  favorably  to  the  wild  streams  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  used  to  go  on  climbs.  For  years  the  creek 
was  a  favorite — and  safe — swimming  place 
for  children,  even  within  the  District. 

At  Its  headwaters  near  Laytonsvllle.  Md.. 
in  Upper  Montgomery  County,  the  creek  is 
as  clear  as  a  spring,  which  it  is  at  that  point. 
But  as  the  creek  runs  its  30-mile  length  ^^ 
the  Potomac  River,  it  collects  a  variety  of 
pollutants — sediment,  human  and  animal 
wastes,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  chemicals  and 
garbage.  But  no  one  knows  the  exact  point 
of  origin  of  many  of  these  pollutants,  or 
even  if  the  worst  offender  is  the  urbcm  areas 
or  the  farms. 

"There  has  been  a  lack  of  money  and  man- 
power to  get  the  research  done  and  a  lot  of 
legal  ramifications."  said  Carley. 

Much  of  the  property  that  drains  into  the 
creek  is  private,  and  researchers  would  have 
to  seek  permission  to  gain  entry  Lohmeyer 
said  the  research  group  will  ask  owners  of 
private  land  to  cooperate  with  the  study. 

An  official  at  the  water  quality  branch  of 
the  Geological  Survey  said  any  attempt  to 
trace  all  the  major  pollutants  would  be  an 
enormous  task. 

"You  have  such  a  diversity  of  sources  of 
contamination,  complicated  by  the  occa- 
sional overflow  of  combination  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for 
this  survey  to  do  more  than  past  studies." 

Lohmeyer  said  there  Is  divided  scientific 
opinion  on  this  point.  He  said  "zone  sam- 
pling" techniques  should  isolate  the  sources 
of  the  pollutants.  He  also  said  water  sam- 
plings will  be  taken  during  storm  runoff. 

The  students'  study  will  be  based  on  the 
"Standard  Methods  for  the  Examination  of 
Water  and  Wastewater."  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federation  of  Sewage  and  In- 
dustrial Wastes  Association. 

The  most  recent  study  on  Rock  Creek  was 
done  by  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1969  and  1970.  But  that  study  states: 
"Many  factors  Influencing  the  quality  of  the 
waters  studied  were  not  Included  in  this  In- 
vestigation due  to  time,  staff  and  equip- 
ment limitations  .  .  .  Data  on  turbidity, 
settleable  solids,  rate  of  flow,  drainage  pat- 
erns,  biological  oxygen  demand,  productivity, 
bacterial  counts,  organic  and  inorganic  pol- 
lutants and  blo-assavs  would  be  most  use- 
ful." 

The  students'  Rock  Creek  Study  Project 
will  provide  data  on  settleable  solids,  bac- 
terial counts  and  organic  and  inorganic  pol- 
lutants. 

The  Idea  for  the  study  came  from  Richard 
Lohmeyer.  After  last  April's  Earth  Day.  he 
decided  to  try  to  get  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  under  the  Student  Origi- 
nated Studies  (SOS)  program  for  a  study  of 
Rock  Creek. 

He  discussed  the  possibility  with  officials 
at  Montgomery  College,  but  because  the  in- 
stitution. £is  a  two-year  school,  was  ineligible 
to  be  host  under  the  SOS  program.  Lohmeyer 
took  his  plan  to  College  Park.  He  won  en- 
thusiastic support  in  the  microbiology  de- 
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partment.  and  the  university  decided  to  be- 
come sponsor. 

Most  of  the  20  student  researchers  who  wUl 
be  paid  a  stipend  of  $80  a  week  during  the 
12-week  project  are  from  College  Park. 
Volunteers  wUl  be  recruited  from  other  area 
schools. 

Faculty  adviser  for  the  study  Is  Dr.  Zig- 
frldas  Vaituzis,  assistant  professor  of  micro- 
biology at  Maryland. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATEV^ODE  RECY- 
CLING SYSTEM  UNDERWAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recycling 
is  a  concept  of  resource  and  solid  waste 
disposal  conservation  that  has  been  long 
heralded  as  a  necessary  tool  to  keep  us 
from  burying  ourselves.  And  while  the 
gestation  period  for  translating  this  idea 
into  reality  has  stretched  over  a  number 
of  years,  the  time  of  birth  of  a  New  Jer- 
sey statewide  recycling  system  is  now 
underway. 

The  State  plan,  to  be  submitted  to  EPA 
shortly  for  Federal  funding,  will  propose 
the  establishment  of  25  regional  centers 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1  million 
each. 

New  Jersey's  plan  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive in  the  Nation,  and  when  New 
Jersey's  environmental  protection  com- 
missioner. Richard  Sullivan,  submits  the 
proposal  to  EPA  I  look  forward  to  swift 
and  favorable  Federal  action.  This  whole 
area  of  resource  reclamation  is  long  over- 
due and  deserves.  I  believe,  priority  at- 
tention and  priority  funding. 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 
May  2.  1971] 

Recycling:  Jersey  Can  Aid  Ecology  and 
Save  Money.  Too! 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 
New  Jersey  is  burying  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  metals  and  materials  In  its  garbage 
dumps  each  week  at  an  Incredible  expense  to 
the  taxpayers — and  the  state  has  done  noth- 
ing to  halt  this  wasteful  and  destructive 
practice. 

But  theee  vast  and  varUshlng  resources 
could  be  easily  recovered,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  soaring  costs  of  garbage  dis- 
(xisal. 

For  the  first  time,  the  state  can  greatly 
improve  the  environment  and  properly  utilize 
its  billion  dollar  resources,  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  both  the  endangered 
ecosystem  and  the  economy. 

Last  year.  New  Jersey  generated  nearly  75 
million  pounds  of  wastes  each  day.  By  1985, 
the  volume  vrtll  far  exceed  100  million  jxiunds 
a  day.  more  than  half  of  It  valuable  mate- 
rials that  can  be  easily  reclaimed. 

The  (jarden  State  could  become  the  first 
In  the  nation,  or  in  the  world,  to  develop 
and  operate  a  complete  recycling  system  as 
a  successful  environmental-economic  ven- 
ture, according  to  Thomas  M.  O'Neill,  execu- 
tive assistant  to  (Commissioner  Richard  J. 
Sullivan  of  the  State  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection. 

The  initial  investment  for  New  Jersey 
would  be  an  estimated  $6  million,  with  the 
federal  government  paying  three-fourths  of 
the  $25  million  undertaking,  or  $19  million. 
And  once  the  system  goes  into  operation, 
It  would  begin  to  reduce  today's  staggering 
costs  of  garbage  removal. 
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Essentially,  the  system  Involves  separation 
of  refuse  at  the  source  (the  home,  apartment, 
factory  or  store)  with  raw  garbage  being  de- 
posited In  one  can  or  bin,  and  recyclable 
materials  (glass,  metal,  paper,  etc.)  In  an- 
other. 

There  would  then  be  separate  collections, 
trucks  picking  up  only  garbage  or  only  re- 
cyclables.  The  recyclables  would  be  taken  to 
regional  reclamation  centers. 

The  garbage  can  be  taken  to  sanitary  land- 
fill sites  already  in  operation  throughout  the 
state,  or  brought  to  regional  composing  cen- 
ters, where  the  garbage  would  decompose 
back  into  the  earth,  thus  closing  the  eco- 
system: From  the  earth,  to  the  consumer, 
and  back  into  the  land. 

The  garbage  also  can  be  Incinerated,  or 
pyrolysized.  a  method  of  destruction  without 
oxygen  which  reduces  wastes  to  inert  ash. 
Pyrolysls  Is  the  method  now  being  deTelop>ed 
by  the  federal  government  and  Industry  as 
the  alternative  to  incineration,  which  con- 
tributes to  air  pollution  and  makes  heavy 
demands  on  the  oxygen  supply. 

The  economic  and  practical  benefits  of 
recycling  far  surpass  the  current  methods 
of  solid  waste  disposal,  says  O'Neill. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  earth's  disap- 
pearing resources,  recycling  offers  the  only 
practical  and  ultimate  solution  to  saving 
the  world  s  greatest,  growing  asset — garbage. 

As  the  most  urbanized  state  in  the  na- 
tion {more  people  and  cars  per  square  mile). 
New  Jersey  is  fighting  an  uphUI  battle 
against  population  growth  and  develop- 
ment— and  land  becomes  more  and  more 
valuable  and  scarce  each  year. 

Sanitary  landfill  sites  (garbage  dumps) 
are  costing  much  more  to  operate,  and  as  the 
land  is  rapidly  developed,  the  price  for  dump- 
ing our  valuable  resources  will  double  and 
eventually  triple. 

"This  utterly  wasteful  and  expensive  prac- 
tice can  and  must  be  stopped  immediately," 
declared  Commissioner  Sullivan,  who  puts 
recycling  on  the  top  of  his  environmental 
priorities. 

"We're  throwing  away  the  only  hope  we 
have."  Sullivan  said.  "At  the  rate  were  gob- 
bling up  our  natural  resources  and  glutting 
our  land  with  garbage,  there  won't  be  much 
left  for  future  generations  to  enjoy." 

Last  year,  the  State  Legislature  declared 
that  a  "solid  waste  crisis"  exists  and  vowed 
to  resolve  It  immediately  by  empowering  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  to 
"undertake  a  prog^ram  of  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  most  efficient,  sanitary  and  economical 
way  of  collecting,  disposing  and  utilizing 
solid  waste." 

The  environmental  department,  however, 
can  do  little  to  enforce  that  law  because  the 
state  this  year  cut  the  department's  only 
funds — $250,000 — to  develop  an  effective 
utilization  system. 

"If  we  can  present  the  federal  government 
with  a  comprehensive  master  plan  on  a  total, 
state-wide  recycling  system,  It  would  cost 
New  Jersey  Just  about  $6  million — less  than 
a  dollar  per  resident  to  save  the  environ- 
ment."  O'Neill  explained.  "It's  a  tiny  price 
to  pay  when  the  end  results  will  benefit 
everyone,  especially  the  environment,  which 
supports  all  life  on  the  planet." 

The  proposed  method  of  recycling  sep- 
aration at  the  source  would  be  only  an  in- 
terim step  until  technolog^y  currently  being 
developed  is  ready  for  installation.  Then, 
all  refuse  will  be  able  to  be  processed  at 
reclamation  centers  equipped  to  do  complete 
separation. 

■  The  proposed  approach  is  a  natural  to 
the  ultimate  method,  which  could  take  years 
and  years  to  implement  at  a  much  greater 
cost,"  O'Neill  said. 

In  preparation  for  the  ultimate  recycling 
system  with  its  latest  technology,  O'Neill 
strongly  believes  the  Job  can  begin  this  year 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  citizens. 
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Before  an  Interim  system  can  be  set  up, 
however,  two  new  laws  would  be  needed  to 
make  it  work  effectively.  The  first  would 
make  it  mandatory  for  everyone  to  sort  re- 
fuse Into  two  separate  cans — one  for  garbage, 
one  for  recyclables. 

The  second  law  would  establish  uniform 
collection  and  dlsfwsal,  in  which  garbage 
would  be  picked  up  separately  from  the  re- 
cyclables. 

The  State  Public  Utilities  Ctommlsslon 
(PUC)  last  year  was  empowered  by  the  legis- 
lature to  regulate  only  private  scavengers  and 
the  state's  more  than  300  garbage  sites,  of 
which  only  32  are  deemed  "satisfactorily 
sanitary." 

Municipal  operations,  such  as  the  City  of 
Newark,  now  are  bandied  by  their  own  de- 
partments of  public  works,  over  wbich  the 
PUC  has  no  control. 

For  the  recycling  system  to  work  satis- 
factorily, one  law  must  be  able  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  both  the  private  and  public 
solid  waste  operations. 

Once  these  two  laws  go  Into  effect,  the 
system  can  be  established.  It  would  require 
about  25  reclamation  centers  throughout  the 
state,  O'NeiU  estimates,  each  costing  about 
$1  million.  That  would  amount  to  the  $25 
million,  of  which  the  state  would  fund  about 
$6  million. 

The  reclamation  centers  would  receive  all 
the  recyclables — steel  and  aluminum  cans, 
glass  bottles,  paper  products,  rags  and  even 
the  indestructible  synthetics,  which  can  be 
converted  into  buUdlng  blocks  having  three 
times  the  strength  of  concrete. 

New  Jersey  residents  also  would  be  re- 
quired to  stack  their  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines separately,  as  many  already  are  doing. 

The  reclamation  centers  would  be  respon- 
sible for  separating  the  sundry  recyclables 
and  transporting  them  to  the  industries  that 
are  now  paying  for  these  secondary  mate- 
rials— $200  per  ton  for  aluminum,  $20  to  $25 
per  ton  for  paper  and  glass,  and  $10  per  ton 
for  tin  cans. 

The  money  from  the  sale  of  the  used  mate- 
rials would  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  recycling 
of>eratilon. 

O'Neill  expects  the  system  eventually 
would  lower  the  present  costs  of  the  overall 
solid  waste  program  .  .  .  and,  if  It  becomes 
extremely  efficient,  perhaps  even  realize  a 
profit. 

One  immediate  benefit  of  such  a  system — 
without  having  to  stress  its  environmental 
Importance — is  the  reduction  of  the  rate  at 
which  garbage  dumps  are  now  rapidly  filling 
up. 

The  Solid  Waste  Industrial  Council 
(SWIC),  which  represents  the  state's  private 
garbage  contractors,  has  warned  that  sanitary 
landfill  sites  are  nearly  exhausted,  especially 
In  North  Jersey.  Contractors  now  p)ass  the 
weighty  costs  of  landfill  oj>erations  on  to  the 
taxpayer. 

So  desperate  Is  the  current  situation  that 
contractors  are  pleading  with  their  com- 
mercial customers  (department  stores,  busi- 
ness, industry)  to  Install  costly  compactors 
($6.000-$9,000  per  unit)  in  a  seemingly  futile 
effort  to  slow  down  landfill  operations.  A  com- 
pjactor  compresses  wastes  from  one-half  to 
one-third  their  size,  and  the  average  commer- 
cial establishment  needs  at  least  two  to  han- 
dle all  their  refuse. 

Through  recycling,  today's  landfill  sites 
can  last  twice  as  long,  or  longer.  O'Neill  fig- 
ures. 

Essex  County  exemplifies  the  Immense 
problems  encountered  by  a  congested  area 
trying  to  manage  today's  mountainous  vol- 
umes of  solid  vt^aste  in  the  most  urbanized 
state. 

The  major  dumping  grounds  for  E^sex 
County  (and  most  of  North  Jersey)  are  the 
Hackensack  Meadowlands  to  the  east  and 
the  Great  Swamp  In  Morris  County  to  the 
west. 

The   meadows   and   the   swamp   are   also 
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the  battle  grounds  of  the  ecologists  versus 
the  developers.  The  conservatlonlsta  are  de- 
manding an  end  to  all  dumping  because  It 
contaminates  the  waters  In  the  marshes 
and  swamp,  threatening  the  environment  of 
the    entire    region. 

The  development  of  the  meadowlands  and 
the  outlying  suburbs  In  the  northern  coun- 
ties will  drastically  reduce  the  available  land 
for  final  deposit  of  solid  waste  and  hence 
an  increase  in  hauling  garbage  to  undevel- 
oped areas,  according  to  the  New  Jersey  Solid 
Waste  Management  Plan  published  last  yeao'. 

The  state's  21  counties  operate  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Essex  County.  There  are  22 
municipalities  in  Essex  and  all  but  one — 
Caldwell — have  twlce-a-week  collect  service. 
Caldwell  has  a  weekly  pickup. 

All  but  four  of  the  Essex  communities  uti- 
lize private  contractors  to  haul  the  bulk  of 
their  solid  waste  to  the  meadows  or  the 
swamp. 

The  large  Oak  Island  garbage  site  in  New- 
ark is  publicly  operated.  It  is  located  on  a 
marsh,  tldeland  or  flood  plain  and  is  locked 
in  by  land  zoned  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment. The  Oak  Island  dump  is  of  "dubious 
sanitary  quality,"  reports  the  State  Bureau 
of  Solid  Waste  Management. 

Opened  in  1965,  Oak  Island  consists  of 
two  parcels  of  land,  one  23  acres,  the  other 
15    acres. 

Last  year,  the  23 -acre  dump  was  filled  to 
capacity,  and  the  life  expectancy  of  the  re- 
maining smaller  tract  is  less  than  three 
years. 

A  total  of  118  municipalities  In  eight  coun- 
ties now  send  their  wastes  to  the  meadow- 
lands. dumping  more  than  25.000  tons  each 
week,  an  additional  3,000  tons  coming  from 
out-of-state.  Pew  of  the  meadowlands' 
dumps  can  "trtily  be  termed  sanitary,"  the 
Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  notes. 

Seven  municipalities  now  haul  their  gar- 
bage to  the  Great  Svtramp.  The  condition  In 
Morris  County  is  much  more  critical  since 
all  landfills  will  probably  be  closed  within 
two  years  due  to  pollution  hazards  to  the 
Great  Swamp,  which  harbors  a  National 
Wildlife    Refuge. 

No  proposals  have  yet  been  made  for  the 
disposal  of  these  vtrastes  once  the  Great 
Swamp  is  closed.  And  no  official  action  has 
been  taken  to  save  both  the  land  and  the 
resources. 

Official  warnings,  however,  are  a  matter 
of    record : 

"It  is  now  evident  that  the  industrial 
economy  of  the  United  States  must  undergo 
a  shift  from  a  use-and-discard  approach  to 
a  closed  cycle  of  use  and  salvage,  reprocess 
and  reuse  ...  or  else  faces  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  a  congested  planet  that  has  turned 
into  a  polluted  trash  heap,  devoid  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  depleted  of  mlnera's  with 
a  climate  Intolerable  to  man" — the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee. 

"We  must  find  a  different  way  to  live  In  the 
future.  We  can't  afford  to  be  a  nation  with- 
out trees  (paper  products,  wooden  bouses, 
etc.)  and  burled  in  trash" — Virginia  Knauer, 
President  Nixon's  adviser  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  spent  more 
than  $4.5  billion  to  dispose  of  360  million 
tons  of  garbage  by  crude  methods  that  dam- 
aged the  environment  and  destroyed  valuable 
natural  resources,  charged  the  Federal  En- 
vironmental Protection  Administration. 

Municipal  refuse  alone  contained  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  minerals  and 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  a  billion  trees. 
At  that  rate,  by  1980,  there  will  be  more  trees 
used  than  can  be  grown,  the  EPA  has  cal- 
culated. 

If  secondary  paper  were  used  in  equal 
quantities  with  virgin  pulp,  for  example, 
the  result  wotild  be  the  preservation  of  a 
forest  of  a  half-bllllon  trees  covering  an 
area  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
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It  scrap  copper  and  lead  had  not  been  re- 
cycled during  the  past  20  years,  the  United 
States  would  have  long  ago  depleted  these 
precious  mineral  resources,  according  to  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  Material 
Industries.  And  despite  these  salvaging  ef- 
forts, only  half  of  these  minerals  were  re- 
covered. 

The  reason?  The  majority  of  convenience- 
oriented  people  would  rather  toss  away  their 
wastes,  than  make  a  voluntary  effort  at  re- 
cycling 

That  Is  why  New  Jersey's  environmental 
offlclsils  are  seriously  considering  mandated 
recycling.  It's  the  only  approach — and  hope — 
left,  they  say. 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 
May  3.  1971 1 
Ohio    Town     ■Cleans    Up"    on    Recycling 
( By  Gordon  Bishop ) 
Recycling  resources  is  not  only  good  citi- 
zenship— it's  a  money-maker  for  one  growing 
suburb  in  Ohio. 

Fed  up  with  unsightly  garbage  dumps  and 
the  mounting  costs  of  waste  removal,  the 
suburban  community  of  Franklin.  Ohio,  last 
month  began  Its  first  recycling  operation 
And  the  residents  of  Franklin  (pop.  14.000) 
are  learning  that  garbage  disposal  can  be 
made  to  pay. 

Concerned  over  air  pollution  from  Incin- 
eration of  garbage  and  the  Increasing  scarcity 
of  landfill  sites.  Franklin  officials  decided  to 
spend  a  half-million  dollars  of  local  funds 
to  recycle  their  wastes,  with  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management  picking  up 
most  of  the  $2  million  tab. 

In  time.  Franklin's  mayor  and  council  hope 
their  new  recycling  plant  will  be  able  to  pay 
for  itself  and  even  show  a  sustained  profit 
while  converting  a  nagging  municipal  liabil- 
ity Into  a  real  economic  asset. 

A  1.000-ton-a-day  recycling  plant,  for  ex- 
ample, can  produce  370  tons  of  Industrial 
materials  worth  $8,600  at  prevailing  prices. 
The  dally  cost  of  operating  such  a  plant  Is 
$2,900.  or  $2  90  per  ton. 

A  breakdown  of  projected  Income  from  a 
1.000-ton-a-day  recycling  plant  Includes 

200  tons  of  paper  fiber  at  $25  per  ton — 
$5,000 

80  tons  of  ferrous  metals  at  $8  per  ton — 
$640. 
80  tons  of  glass  cullet  at  $12  per  ton — $960. 
10    tons    of   aluminum   at   $200   per   ton — 
$2,000. 

Using  these  figures,  based  on  present  re- 
cycling technology.  New  Jersey's  37.000  tons 
per  day  of  solid  waste  have  an  estimated 
market  value  of  $318,200. 

Today,  practically  all  of  the  Garden  State's 
waste  winds  up  in  the  garbage  dumps,  less 
than  10  per  cent  (or  $30,000  worth  of  paper, 
metals,  glass,  etc  )  being  recycled. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  however.  Is  currently  de- 
veloping a  statewide  master  plan  for  recy- 
cling, the  largest  such  undertaking  in  the  na- 
tion. Three-fourths  of  it  would  be  financed  by 
the  federal  government,  the  balance,  or  $6 
million,  by  the  state. 

It  would  be  an  interim  operation  leading 
to  a  completely  automatic  reclamation  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  one  in  Franklin.  Ohio. 

In  the  Franklin  operation,  all  refuse  Is 
collected  as  Is  and  taken  to  the  reclamation 
plant  for  separation. 

As  an  interim  step.  New  Jersey  would  have 
separation  of  refuse  at  the  source  with  raw 
garbage  being  returned  to  the  earth  and  the 
recyclables  returned  to  the  production  line. 
Once  New  Jersey's  Interim  recycling  pro- 
gram. If  adopted,  becomes  effectively  estab- 
lished, then  regional  automated  reclamation 
centers  can  be  developed.  The  need  for  sepa- 
ration of  refuse  at  the  source  would  termi- 
nate as  each  automated  plant  is  installed. 

The  cost  of  total  automation  for  New 
Jersey   Is  estimated  at  $300  million,   which 
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amount  can  be  paid  off  from  the  nearly  half- 
million  dollars  a  day  from  the  sale  of  re- 
claimed materials. 

In  the  long  run.  a  complete  recycling  sys- 
tem could  realize  a  profit,  while  saving  the 
environment  and  the  planet's  disappearing 
resources,  the  states  environmental  officials 
believe. 

"Instead  of  a  profitless  Investment  In  a 
dead-end  installation  (garbage  dump  or  In- 
cinerator), recycling  plants  can  yield  valu- 
able materials  that  have  a  ready  market." 
remarked  a  Franklin  engineer  and  landfill 
specialist. 

The  complete  cycle  of  converting  garbage 
and  refuse  Into  reusable  materials  now  takes 
about  90  minutes.  The  method  is  described 
as  "economic-ecologlc   pierpetual   motion." 

In  addition  to  Its  separation  technique, 
the  recycling  plant  also  produces  a  soil  con- 
ditioner of  "proven  excellence"  and  which 
can  easily  become  available  to  farmers 

The  system,  designed  by  the  Black  Claw- 
son  Co.  of  Ohio,  Is  considered  "as  the  basis 
for  a  business  to  produce  raw  materials  for 
industry  rather  than  JvLst  a  method  fjr 
solving  a  dlspaeal  problem   " 

Some  federal  and  state  officials  however, 
expressed  concern  over  the  ability  of  the 
"open  market  place"  to  absorb  the  new  gen- 
eration of  secondary  materials 

The  Federal  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration is  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
stockpiling  America's  newly-found  resources, 
so  they'll  be  there  In  the  event  of  a  materials 
shortage 

"As  long  as  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources is  more  profitable  than  recycling, 
even  if  it  means  In  some  Instances  taking  the 
last  drop  of  minerals  out  of  the  earth,  there'll 
remain  this  hue  and  cry  over  the  u-se  of  sec- 
ondary materials,"  explained  Matthew  J. 
Mlghdoll.  executive  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  Material 
Industries. 

"We  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  luxury  of  con- 
tenting ourselves  solely  with  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  supply-demand  relation- 
ships, production  schedules  and  cost  con- 
trol." Mlghdoll  said. 

"We're  a  nation  that  exploits  as  if  there's 
no  tomorrow.  And  when  the  trees  or  the 
mines  or  the  land  become  depleted,  we  move 
on — to  new  forests,  new  ground.  But  nothing 
Is  forever.  "  Mlghdoll  continued. 

"Time  has  run  out  for  voluntary  action. 
Either  Industry  or  government  must  step  In 
and  reverse  this  destructive  trend.  But  gov- 
ernment c,~.nn  t  be  too  quick  to  act.  Instead 
of  banning  the  one-way  bottle  or  can.  as 
they're  now  talking  about,  leave  the  contain- 
ers alone — Just  recycle  them.  Recycling  is 
the  solution— not  bans  on  whole  segments  of 
a  business  community. 

To  stimulate  the  growth  of  new  markets 
for  secondary  materials,  scores  of  consumer 
action  groups  across  the  coimtry  are  now 
demanding  that  all  products  be  identified 
by  content,  clearly  stating  what  percentage 
of  recycled  materials  each  product  uses. 

Environmental  and  consumer  groups  want 
at  least  50  to  60  per  cent  of  recycled  mate- 
rials In  all  packaging. 

Newsletters  are  being  mimeographed  by 
the  thousands  by  activists  alarmed  over  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  both  the  environment 
and  the  resources. 

At  the  College  of  Medlcli^e.  and  Dentistry 
of  New  Jersey,  for  example.  Cyn  Geerloofs. 
editor  of  the  "Medwlfery"  newsletter,  is  busy 
crusading  for  consumer  awareness  of  re- 
cycled  products. 

Mrs.  Geerloffs  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
urge  her  readers  (doctors'  and  Interns'  wives i 
to  select  paper  over  plastic  packages  because 
the  latter  are  not  biodegradable. 

"At  least  paper  that's  not  recycled  can 
decay  and  go  back  into  the  soU."  Mrs.  Geer- 
loffs says. 

Not  to  be  left  out,  big  business  already 
has    begun    to    bring    together    the    frag- 
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mented   nuts   and   bolts   of  recycling  tech- 
nology. 

In  additional  to  Black  Clawson  Co.,  the 
giant  Monsanto  Co.  also  Is  responding  to  the 
environmental  crisis.  As  one  of  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  synthetics.  Mon- 
santo has  shifted  Its  priorities  to  cleaning 
up  the  mess  created  essentially  by  Industry. 

Monsanto  Envlro-Chem  Systems  has  been 
working  on  a  new  technique  for  municipal 
wastes.  Since  late  1969,  Enviro-Chem  has 
been  operating  a  35-ton-per-day  demonstra- 
tion plant  In  St.  Louis. 

Monsanto 's  "Landgard"  (so-named  because 
it  guards  the  land  from  the  assaults  of  gar- 
bage) recovers  iron  and  activated  carbon 
from  the  residue  of  wastes. 

(Interestingly,  from  filthy  garbage  comes 
activated  carbon,  which  is  used  to  treat  and 
purify  waste  water  i 

The  fiexlble  Landgard  Is  totally  adaptable 
to  recycling,  as  any  new  separation  and  re- 
cycling  techniques  can  be  added  to  the  front 
of  the  system 

Those  materials  not  recovered  are  pyroly- 
sized  In  a  furnace  that  "bakes  the  wastes" 
through  thermal  decomposition  of  combus- 
tible materials.  Pyrolysls  needs  no  oxygen 
to  combust  materials  Into  burnable  gases 
and  Inert  residue.  The  residue  Is  innocuous, 
odor-free  and  will  not  contaminate  ground 
waters  or  attract  vermin. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  possible  to  generate 
steam  and  electric  power  using  heat  from 
the  pyrolytic  process 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  under  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  has  successfully  con- 
ducted pilot  projects  of  pyrolysls  destruc- 
tion at  a  Pittsburgh  facility.  Government 
and  Industry  are  developing  similar  tech- 
niques simultaneously,  so  the  c<3mpetltlon 
win  be  keen  to  deliver  the  biggest  and  best 
system  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  several  major  cor- 
porations are  expected  to  Jump  on  the  re- 
cycling bandwagon  before  It  passes  them  by. 

Recycling  is  currently  an  $8  bllllon-a-ye«- 
Industry  .  .  .  and  still   only   In  Its  Infancy. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  May  4 
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Recycling  :  Long  Branch  Is  Trying  To  Wasts 

Not,  Want  Not 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

After  three  years  of  research  and  planning, 
and  with  a  volunteer  task  force  of  1,000  citi- 
zens, the  Jersey  Shore  community  of  Long 
Branch  has  been  able  to  achieve  a  7  per  cent 
level  of  recycling  of  all  municipal  wastes. 

The  mayor  of  Long  Branch  calls  It  "unprec- 
edented results"  In  municipal  recycling. 

Mayor  Henry  R.  Cloffl  happens  to  be  right, 
at  least  In  New  Jersey,  because  no  other  com- 
munity has  tackled  the  reclamation  Job  with 
such  zeal  and  optimism. 

While  Long  Branch's  attack  on  solid  waste 
has  been  commended,  it  points  up  the  des- 
perate need  for  a  regional  recycling  system 
capable  of  achieving  90  or  even  100  per  cent 
reclamation,  and  with  fewer  people  and  less 
efforts  Involved. 

For  all  of  Long  Branch's  work.  93  per  cent 
of  Its  valuable  resources — metals,  glass,  pa- 
per, etc. — still  are  buried  In  garbage  dumps 
every  day 

After  21  weeks  of  "Increasingly  successful 
and  continuous  operations."  municipal  em- 
ployees and  nearly  1,000  residents  managed 
to  salvage  a  half-mllUon  pounds  of  secondary 
materials.  They  sold  them  for  $5,000. 

Cloffl  says  he  is  now  convinced  the  ultimate 
method  can  best  be  developed  through  re- 
gional reclamation  centers. 

Long  Branch  Is  currently  seeking,  together 
with  surrounding  communities,  state  and 
federal  support  In  establishing  the  first  re- 
gional reclamation  center. 

A  plan  under  consideration  by  the  state 
calls  for  approximately  25  regional  centers. 
but  the  sites  have  not  yet  been  selected. 
The  key  to  reclamation  Is  education.  Long 
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Branch  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  en- 
lighten Its  residents  to  the  value  of  recycling. 
Of  the  31,000  residents,  1,000  are  actively  in- 
volved In  the  program. 

Public  symposiums  on  reclamation  are  held 
every  Wednesday  evening  at  8  o'clock  in  Long 
Branch  City  Hall. 

In  addition  to  observers  from  other  states, 
more  than  60  communities  in  New  Jersey 
have  sent  delegations  to  Long  Branch  to  Join 
in  continuing  studies  of  recycling  potentials, 
together  with  various  industrial  and  civic 
leaders. 

More  than  a  dozen  communities  are  seri- 
ously cooperating  In  reclamation  of  their 
discarded  refuse  Jointly  with  Long  Branch. 

At  least  two  nearby  municipalities — 
Manasquan  and  Brick  Township — have  re- 
ceived wide  citizen  support  in  launching  their 
own  limited  recycling  programs. 

"But  much  remains  to  be  done,"  says  Cloffl. 
"We  must  strive  for  100  per  cent  reclamation 
of  all  waste  material — and  terminate  all 
pollution  of  land,  water  and  air." 

Last  week.  Long  Branch  collected  50.000 
tin  cans.  17,000  aluminum  containers,  34,600 
pounds  of  glass  and  16,240  ptounds  of  paper. 

"Thus  a  small  forest  of  138  trees  was 
saved  from  cutting  by  this  paper  reclamation 
In  one  single  week — and  with  only  7  per  cent 
of  the  refuse  reclaimed,"  Cloffl  adds. 

More  than  two  glass  containers,  nearly  two 
tin  cans  and  better  than  half  an  aluminum 
can  were  recovered  for  every  one  of  the  31,000 
men.  women  and  children  residing  In  Long 
Branch. 

Cloffl  also  has  attracted  the  Easy  Rider  set. 
This  Saturday,  members  of  the  Highwaymen 
Motorcycle  Club  of  the  Shore  will  be  on  their 
hand.s  and  knees  cleaning  up  public  property 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Morris  and  Second 
Avenues  In  Long  Branch. 

Roger  Wemsek,  a  Monmouth  County  road 
Inspector  and  vice  president  of  the  cycle 
club,  said  his  group  volunteered  to  become  a 
"Special  Task  Force"  for  the  Long  Branch 
Reclamation  Project  because  "we  seek  to  gain 
public  respect  and  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
our  enjoyment  of  motorcycling  as  a  sport." 

Wemsek  said.  "We  know  we  must  work  for 
gaod  purposes  and  we  musrt  prove  our  sin- 
cerity—that is  why  we  volunteered  our  serv- 
ices in  what  we  know  to  be  the  best  of  good 
causes." 

Mayor  Cloffl  said  after  the  cyclists  prove 
themselves  he  will  present  each  rider  with 
an  insignia  for  his  Jacket  and  machine, 
"setting  them  apart  from  useless  Idlers." 

Long  Branch,  however,  is  an  exception  to 
the  recycling  rule.  Most  volunteer  projects 
collapse  uneventfully  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months. 

Such  was  the  case  In  Metuchen.  Glass 
recycling  In  a  borough  pilot  area  was  dis- 
continued April  15  because  of  "poor  response 
from  the  people  In  the  pilot  area  and  the 
high  cos-t  of  labor  Involved  In  separating  the 
glass  into  the  three  color  groups." 

Sponsored  by  the  Metuchen  Jaycees  and 
the  local  department  of  public  works,  the 
pilot  project  ended  abruptly  with  a  "Dear 
Citizen"  letter: 

"The  experimental  glass  collection  Is  over. 
Your  glass  will  no  longer  be  picked  up  by  the 
borough  sanitation  department  as  a  separate 
collection." 

"Project  Do  Something"  began  Jan.  16  with 
on-curb  pickups  of  glass,  separated  into 
three  colors.  Collections  were  made  by  the 
garbagemen  every  other  Wednesday. 

Re.sponse  from  the  outset  was  llstness.  the 
Jaycees  said.  The  program  was  losing  $60 
per  pickup.  Even  a  central  collection  pro- 
gram, suggested  as  an  alternative,  was  aban- 
doned as  "not  feasible." 

In  a  more  successful  attempt,  the  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  be- 
gan a  glass  recycling  program  last  summer 
In  all  state  forests,  parks  and  recreation 
areas. 
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Though  It  will  cost  more  to  separate  the 
glass  from  other  litter  In  the  huge  trash  bar- 
rels, the  price  paid  by  the  glass  manufac- 
turers— $20  per  ton — more  than  makes  up 
the  difference,  according  to  Joseph  J.  Trun- 
cer,  director  of  the  Division  of  Parks,  Fores- 
try and  Recreation. 

The  state  Utter  now  goes  to  three  sites  for 
separation.  The  project  was  launched  by 
Commissioner  Richard  J.  Sullivan  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection. 

Sullivan  Is  currently  seeking  total  state- 
wide recycling  as  the  "only  sound  method 
of  managing  solid  waste."  His  attention  Is 
now  focused  on  Princeton,  where,  he  says, 
he  would  like  to  establish  a  complete  re- 
cycling system  this  summer. 

Ultimately,  the  state  will  be  forced  to  get 
Into  the  recycling  business  simply  as  a  way 
to  hold  back  the  staggering  costs  of  garbage 
removal,  predicts  Sullivan's  executive  assist- 
ant, Thomas  M.  O'Neill,  the  state's  chief  au- 
thority on  the  planning  and  economics  of 
reclamation  systems. 

So  far,  Sullivan  and  O'Neill  have  been  get- 
ting scant  environmental  tokenism  from  the 
state,  which  this  year  cut  out  the  only  funds 
available  for  developing  a  recycling  system. 
The  amount  needed  was  only  $250,000. 

The  State  Legislature  is  also  languishing 
over  the  "solid  waste  crisis."  The  senate 
passed  a  bill  April  27,  which  would  give  pri- 
ority to  recycled  materials  In  all  state  pur- 
chases. The  bill  is  In  committee  in  the  As- 
sembly "for  review  and  study." 

Ecologlsts  complain  the  bill  is  "vague  and 
Ineffectual"  because  It  does  not  specify  ex- 
actly what  percentage  of  recycled  materials 
the  state  will  set  for  all  goods  It  purchases. 

Because  more  than  half  of  all  household 
refuse  constitutes  paper  products,  conserva- 
tionists are  demanding  that  at  least  50  to 
60  per  cent  secondary  materials  be  used  in 
all  packaging. 

By  1980.  the  demand  for  paper  will  exceed 
the  supply  and  conservationists  are  worried 
that  national  forests  will  be  razed  during 
the  coming  paper  crisis. 

"Why  wait  till  It's  too  late,"  asks  the 
forceful  Sierra  Club.  "Recycle  now — while 
there's  still  a  chance  to  save  our  forests,  and 
resources." 

The  federal  government  offers  no  relief 
either.  The  newly-organized  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  has  failed  to  move 
Congress  or  the  White  House  In  providing  a 
recycling  bill   similar  to  New  Jersey's. 

Environmental  Protection  Administrator 
William  Ruckelshaus.  a  former  assistant  at- 
torney general,  warns  that  "our  resources  are 
not  Infinite  In  this  country,"  but  then  dashes 
all  federal  hope  by  declaring.  "We  are  going 
to  wait  until  we  really  find  out  how  far  we 
are  going  to  have  to  go  before  we  do  any- 
thing." 

Ruckelshaus  says  the  federal  government — 
the  world's  largest  single  consumer — must 
begin  to  buy  recycled  products,  but  no  bill 
has  been  authorized  to  back  up  that  state- 
ment. 

[From  the  Nevirark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger.  Mav  5, 
1971] 

Recycling:   Your  Ou)  Tire  Deserves  a 
Second  Go-Rounx> 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

The  present  hit-and-miss  collection  of 
c»ns  and  bottles  is  not  the  answer  to  either 
Utter  or  soUd  waste,  the  container  and 
bottling  industries  are  the  first  to  admit. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  are  recovered  by 
today's  fragmented,  voluntary  programs. 

In  fact,  those  industries  responsible  for 
stamping  out  the  billions  of  cans  and  bottles 
In  the  United  States  every  year  welcome  total 
recycUng  systems,  even  If  It  requires  laws  to 
make  It  possible. 

"The  idea  of  mandated  separation  sounds 
as  praotlcal  as  anything  I've  heard,"  replied 
Jack  M.  McOoldrlck,  director  of  Corporate 
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Environmental  Affairs  for  the  American  Oan 
Company,  in  response  to  New  Jersey's  ap- 
proach to  the  recycling  dilemma. 

The  New  Jersey  Dejaartment  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  is  considering  the  first 
state-wide  recycling  program  in  the  nation. 
In  which  all  refuse  would  be  septarated  at 
the  source — the  home,  apartment,  business, 
or  store.  Garbage  would  be  picked  up  sepa- 
rately from  recyclable  materials — met€U  con- 
tainers, gl€iss,  paper,  rags,  textUe,  plastic,  etc. 

The  Carbonated  Beverage  Container 
Manufacturers  Association,  which  represents 
aU  the  can  industries,  is  smrloiisly  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  the  Garden  SUte's  recycUng 
prop>osal. 

"Regional  sanitation  facilities  wUl  have  to 
be  constnicted  that  can  separate  and  salvage 
a  wide  variety  of  materials,"  stated  Richard 
S.  Gilbert,  vice  president  of  CBCMA. 

"There  are  over  90  solid  waste  management 
systems  now  being  developed — both  through 
private  Industry  and  government  funding — 
to  do  Just  this,"  Gilbert  disclosed. 

CBCMA  is  a  member  of  the  newly-estab- 
lished National  Center  for  SoUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal in  Washington,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion designed  to  research  and  develop  solid 
waste  disposal  systeiDS. 

The  philosophy  of  the  center  Is  to  utlUze 
a  total  systems  development  approach,  em- 
bracing reclamation  and  reuse  of  products, 
changes  in  distribution  and  marketing  pat- 
terns, and  development  of  new  packaging 
materials. 

Alcoa  Aluminum  already  has  solved  the 
"rlng-around-the-neck"  nuisance,  the  metal 
ring  on  the  necks  of  bottles  that  had  to  be 
snipped  off  before  the  glass  reclamation 
centers  would  take  them. 

The  new  twist-off  caps — called  "Encore"— 
have  begun  to  replace  the  old  ring  ones. 

The  glass  and  can  people  regard  their  cur- 
rent reclamation  efforts  as  merely  an  inter- 
im measure  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
vital   need  for  recycling. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  recycled  con- 
tainers are  returned  to  the  various  environ- 
mental programs  In  the  communities  where 
the  cans  were  originally  collected. 

The  can  companies  are  donating  the  pro- 
motion costs,  the  sites,  the  sorting,  the  prep- 
aration labor,  and  the  freight  charges  to  for- 
ward the  cans  to  metal  processors. 

On  March  20,  New  Jersey's  Coca-Cola  bot- 
tling plants  began  accepting  Coke  contain- 
ers on  Saturdays  between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
Coca-Cola  pays  five  cents  for  each  of  Its  own 
bottles,  and  a  half-cent  for  any  bottle  or 
aluminum  can  brought   In. 

The  bottles,  however,  must  be  separated 
Into  three  color  groups— green,  amber  or 
clear. 

The  objective  of  the  glass  container  In- 
dustry is  to  salvage  an  estimated  11  billion 
bottles  a   year. 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  for  more  re- 
cycling, a  new  Industry  has  evolved.  "Glas- 
phalt"  Is  the  latest  word  to  get  into  the  eco- 
glossary.  It  means  an  asphalt  aggregate  of 
crushed  bottles  and  Jars. 

The  University  of  Missouri  crushed  720,- 
000  bottles  and  Jars  to  make  a  600-foot  long 
strip  of  roadway,  20  feet  wide.  It  Is  now 
being  tested  for  its  skid  resistance  and  dura- 
bility under  normal  traffic  and  weather  con- 
ditions for  at  least  two  years. 

Other  uses  for  recycled  glass  are  in  the 
production  of  home-buUdlng  materials — 
bricks,  building  blocks  and  glass  wool  In- 
sulation, as  well  as  sewer  pipe,  reflector  ma- 
terial for  signs,  glass  beads  and  even  as  grit 
for  chickens. 

One  of  the  most  persuasive  arguments  for 
paper  recycling  has  been  published  by 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  one  of  the  largest 
paper  producers  In  the  world. 

Referring  to  paper  as  "forever  new," 
Kimberly-Clark  cited  the  four  basic  reasons 
why  recycled  pap>er  must  be  used,  "even  if 
forests  were  inexhaustible"; 
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Paper  with  recycled  content  Is  more  re 
laxed,  physically  more  uniform. 

Less  mineral  filler  Is  required  to  provide  a 
given  level  of  opacity. 

Quality  can  be  tailored  to  the  sheet — and 
at  a  lower  cost  to  both  producer  and  user. 
And  not  least  Important — the  environ- 
mental problems  are  reduced  by  the  re-use. 
Otherwise  paper  would  have  to  decompose 
through  burning  or  burying  to  the  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  which  form  the  basis  of 
new  growth  of  cellulose  fiber.  This  would  be 
a  long-term  cycle. 

One  Industry's  pollution  can  be  another 
Industry's  resources.  So  It  Is  with  Con  Edi- 
son and  Port  Authority.  The  power  com- 
pany's flyash  residue  from  coal  burning  Is 
the  source  material  for  PA's  airport  runways. 
The  8,200-foct  long  runway  at  Newark  Air- 
port Is  the  waste  material  from  Con  Ed's 
operation.  Mixed  with  water  and  lime,  the 
flyash  aggregate  is  "stronger  per  dollar  than 
any  pavement  material  now  In  use,"  Port 
Authority  claims. 

A  cubic  yard  of  the  flyash  mix  coets  PA 
$3.80.  as  against  $5  to  S6  per  cubic  yard  for 
crushed  stone,  and  $12  per  cubic  yard  for 
lean  concrete. 

PA  presently  uses  all  the  flyash  Con  Ed 
can  generate  In  Its  Incinerators  Millions 
and  millions  of  tons  have  been  used  In  the 
last  three  years  at  Newark.  Kennedy  and  La 
Guardla  Airports.  The  Newark  runways  alone 
took  800.000  tons. 

The  rubber  Industry  Is  equally  concerned 
over  Its  role  In  contributing  to  the  environ- 
mental blight  across  the  country. 

Last  year,  the  rubber  Industry  consumed 
over  three  million  tons  of  rubber — less  than 
10  per  cent  in  reclaimed  rubber.  Most  tires 
are  toseed  on  the  garbage  heap  or  nearest 
vacant  lot,  where  they  become  breeding 
grounds  for  rodents  and  vermin. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  an  arm  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  is  working  with  sev- 
eral tire  companies  to  develop  a  destructive 
distillation  technique  (carbonization)  which 
reduces  old  tires  to  liquid  oils,  gases  and 
carbon  black,  a  source  of  material  for  new 
tires.  This  method  results  In  the  production 
of  a  high  quality  rubber  granulate  which 
can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  products,  includ- 
ing carp>et  underlays. 

Reservoir  linings  also  can  be  made  from 
reclaimed  rubber.  Other  uses  can  be  for 
foundations,  sea  walls,  culverts  and  drainage 
ditches  to  contain  water  and  reduce  soU 
erosion. 

Industrial  leaders  are  expressing  grave  con- 
cern over  the  quality  of  life  on  the  planet — 
mankind's  only  home.  They  now  realize  that 
unless  industry  and  the  Inhabitants  on  this 
planet  change  their  destructive  habits,  life  on 
earth  will  become'  Increasingly  Intolerable 
during  the  next  20  years. 

David  P  Reynolds,  executive  vice  president 
of  Reynolds  Aluminum,  summed  it  up  this 
way : 

"Mankind's  supply  of  breathable  air.  wa- 
ter, foods  and  important  minerals  and  fuels 
Is  not  boundless.  Our  environment  Is  not  a 
limitless  receptacle  for  wastes.  Earth's  ex- 
panding population  is  aggravating  the  prob- 
lem. We  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  clogging 
our  atmosphere,  our  waters  or  our  land  with 
Increasing  quantities  of  waste. 

"Like  the  astronauts,  we  have  to  develop 
recycling  systems — the  conversion  of  wastes 
into  usable  materials." 

(Prom  the  Newark   (N.J.)    Star- Ledger.  May 
23,   1971] 
Rectclk  Centkr  Plannxd 
(By  Gordon  Bishop) 
The  state's  first  regional  reclamation  center 
ts    expected    to    be    established    in    Mercer 
County    sometime    this    summer,    the    New 
Jersey  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion disclosed  yesterday. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  state  considered  Mercer  as  the  first 
regional  project  becaiise  several  municipali- 
ties there  already  are  engaged  In  successful 
recycling  operations. 

The  Initial  regional  program  would  take  In 
Princeton,  Hlghtstown,  East  Windsor.  West 
Windsor  and  Roosevelt,  all  of  which  are  cur- 
rently conducting  recycling  operations  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Once  the  regional  program  gets  under  way, 
other  Mercer  communities  will  be  tied  Into 
the  network,  according  to  Thomas  M.  O'Neill, 
executive  administrative  sissistant  to  State 
Environmental  Commissioner  Richard  J. 
SulUvan. 

In  a  series  of  articles  In  The  Star-Ledger 
earlier  this  month,  a  statewide  regional 
reclamation  system  was  proposed.  Involving 
separation  of  refuse  at  the  source — home, 
factory,  store,  busness.  apartment.  Recyclable 
materials — glass  bottles,  metal  cans,  paper 
products,  etc. — would  be  collected  separately 
from  raw  garbage. 

It  is  this  approach  the  state  has  adopted 
in  setting  up  a  working  regional  reclamation 
system.  Separation  of  refuse  at  the  source 
eventually  would  be  phased  out  as  technology 
capable  of  sorting  all  waste  is  Instilled  at 
the  regional  reclamation  centers. 

The  overall  system — the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation — would  consist  of  25  regional 
centers,  each  established  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1  million.  The  state  will  seek  federal  match- 
ing funds  as  soon  Ets  the  reclamation  plan  Is 
fully  developed.  New  Jersey  would  pay  only 
$6  million,  and  the  federal  government  the 
balance,  or  $19  million. 

The  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  the  fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion (EPA)  in  conjunction  with  the  Mercer 
County  project.  O'Neill  said. 

The  state  is  now  looking  at  several  ma- 
chines capable  of  sorting  the  recyclables  to 
be  collected  in  the  Mercer  communities  and 
trucked  to  the  regional  center.  The  regional 
site  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

The  Mercer  program  will  be  the  model  for 
other  regional  reclamation  centers  through- 
out the  state.  O'Neill  said. 

"Right  now  we're  looking  at  some  inexpen- 
sive separators  which  will  be  able  to  sort 
the  recyclables  that  are  picked  up,  probably 
once  a  week."  O'Neill  explained.  "At  first 
we're  going  to  have  to  improvise  a  little, 
making  do  with  some  makeshift  equipment 
Just  to  get  the  Job  done.  We'll  have  time  to 
improve  on  the  system,  but  we  want  to  get  it 
operating  as  soon  as  pyossible." 

O'Neill  said  the  department  is  also  look- 
ing at  a  "magical  mystery  machine"  capable 
of  sorting  everything.  Such  machines  are  In 
the  experimental  stage,  but  they  may  be 
ready  for  installation  by  the  state  as  early 
as  next  year,  ONeiU  noted. 

Eventually,  the  state  plans  to  develop 
fully-automated  regional  reclamation  cen- 
ters in  the  coming  years  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $300  million.  Federal  matching  funds  also 
will  be  sought  for  the  final  phase,  expected 
to  be  implemented  by  1975.  The  state  hopes 
the  final  system  will  be  financially  self-sup- 
porting through  the  sale  of  recyclable 
materials. 

Rep.  Peter  W.  Rodlno  (D-lOth  Dlst.),  the 
dean  of  New  Jersey's  congressional  delega- 
tion, said  his  office  will  do  "everything  it  can" 
to  help  the  state  win  federal  funds  for  "this 
historic   environmental    program." 

When  the  state  submits  its  application  for 
recycling  funds,  Rodlno  said  he  will  rally 
congressional  support  for  it.  The  application 
is  expected  to  be  presented  to  the  EPA  in 
Washington  around  July. 

While  Mercer  County  leads  the  recycling 
race,  seven  other  New  Jersey  counties  are 
moving  ahead   on  reclamation   programs. 

In  Mormiouth  County,  Long  Branch  is  also 
seeking  to  become  a  regional  reclamation 
center.  That  Jersey  Shore  community  has 
been  in  the   "recycling  business"  more  than 
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six  months,  relying  on  some  1,000  citizen 
volunteers  to  sort  all  the  cans,  bottles  and 
paper  once  a  week  In  the  rear  yard  of  Cltv 
Hall.  ' 

Long  Branch  is  selling  Its  recyclables  to 
the  Monmouth  Township.  Monmouth  Proc- 
essing Is  equipped  to  handle  separated  waste. 
Volunteer  recycling  campaigns  have  been 
gaining  momentum  In  Morris,  Somerset, 
Hunterdon,  Union,  Essex  and  Bergen  coun- 
ties during  the  past  year. 

The  sute  Is  considering  regional  reclama- 
tion centers  In  the  coming  months  for  Hunt- 
terdon  and  Somerset  counties,  in  addition  to 
the  Long  Branch-Monmouth  program. 

In  Hunterdon,  a  growing  number  of  resi- 
dents In  Flemlngton,  Prenchtown  and  MU- 
ford  are  removing  their  cans,  bottles  and 
paper  from  garbage. 

In  Somerset,  the  suburban  communities  of 
Bedmlnlster  and  Par  Hills  are  recruiting  le- 
gions of  housewives  and  husbands  for  a  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  recycling  project. 

Initiative  at  the  local  level  will  be  a  prere- 
quisite for  creation  of  a  regional  reclamation 
operation.  Those  that  receive  Increasing  re- 
sponse and  cooperation  from  a  recycling  en- 
deavor win  be  the  first  to  be  considered  for 
regionalizatlon,  O'Neill  indicated. 

In  Union  County,  solid  waste  disposal  has 
reached  "crisis  proportion"  and  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  Is  trying  to  establish  a  regional 
system  which  would  Include  recycling. 

"A  crisis  arose  about  a  year-and-a-half 
ago  that  resulted  in  the  mayors  of  17  munici- 
palities passing  resolutions  pleading  with 
the  freeholders  to  assist  them  In  the  disposal 
of  solid  waste,"  said  Union  Freeholder  Wil- 
liam J.  Magulre. 

Since  then.  Union  has  come  up  with  a  re- 
gional solid  waste  plan,  the  central  site  to  be 
in  Linden.  The  mayors  are  scheduled  to  meet 
at  8  o'clock  Tuesday  night  In  the  freeholders' 
public  meeting  room  to  discuss  what  course 
of  action  to  take:  Adopt  the  regional  plan,  or 
wait  for  a  state  program. 

Arthur  Price,  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Solid  Waste  Management.  wUl  present  the 
Union  County  mayors  with  the  latest  devel- 
opments from  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection. 

A  State  Solid  Waste  Management  Plan,  un- 
veiled last  year  a.%  a  "guideline  for  regional 
action,"  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  any 
county  government. 

The  state  had  hop>ed  that  county  govern- 
ments would  utilize  the  solid  waste  plan, 
which  called  for  regional  disposal  Centers. 

The  plan  is  flexible  enough.  O'Neill  be- 
lieves, to  Incorporate  recycling.  But  so  far, 
local  and  county  officials  have  not  given  It 
much  attention. 

"That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  we're  try- 
ing to  Institute  recycling  programs  Immedi- 
ately, as  one  way  of  reducing  the  tremend- 
ous amounts  of  solid  waste,"  O'Neill  said. 

Moreover,  the  state,  he  added.  Is  concerned 
about  burying  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  re- 
sources in  garbage  dumps  every  year  at  a 
staggering  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

"If  we  can  pull  out  the  valuable  minerals 
and  paper,  well  be  cutUng  the  amount  of 
solid  waste  to  be  disposed  In  half,"  O'Neill 
said. 

"Everyone  seems  to  want  recycling  now, 
and  we  must  try  to  deliver  an  economically 
feasible  system  right  away,"  he  said. 

[Prom  Newark    (NJ.)    Evening  News. 

May  24.   1971) 

P.\PER  Recycling  Under  Way 

(By  Brian  Smith) 

Talk  about  ecology  turned  Into  action  in 

Newark's  South  Ward  yesterday  when  several 

tons    of   old    newspapers    were   collected   for 

recycling  in  a  project  aimed  at  cutting  down 

the  volume  of  the  city's  solid  waste. 

The  program,  a  pilot  project  called  Newark 
Enviroiunental   Waste  Salvage   (NEWS),  be- 
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gan  auspiciously  as  hundreds  of  South  Ward 
residents  turned  over  bags  of  old  newspapers 
to  a  group  of  volunteers  who  spent  five  hours 
touring  neighborhoods. 

The  newspaper  collection  drive  Is  run  by 
the  city  In  cooperation  with  the  Evening 
News  and  the  Garden  State  Paper  Co.  of 
Garfield,  subsidiaries  of  Media  General  Inc. 
of  Richmond,  Va.  The  reclaimed  old  news- 
papers are  to  be  recycled  Into  newsprint. 

Yesterday's  collection  was  the  first  In  the 
drive  to  be  conducted  in  the  South  Ward 
through   November. 

The  drive  got  underway  last  Sunday  when 
bags  were  distributed  to  South  Ward  homes. 
The  residents  were  asked  to  put  old  news- 
papers in  the  bags  and  place  them  at  the 
curbside  for  collection  yesterday. 

The  effect  of  cooperation  by  residents  was 
stated  in  bold  print  on  the  outside  of  the 
distritautsd  bags:  "Save  newspapers  In  this 
bag  Five  bags  full  will  save  one  tree.  Support 
recycling.  Keep  Newark  clean."  The  bags 
themselves  can  be  recycled. 

BAGS   FOR  FUTURE 

The  collection  yesterday  began  about  9:30 
a.m.  when  five  Evening  News  trucks,  manned 
by  volunteer  drivers  and  about  20  members 
of  the  Rutgers  Conununity  Ecology  Academy, 
began  touring  the  South  Ward.  Where  full 
bags  were  picked  up,  empty  ones,  provided  by 
the  National  Newark  and  Essex  Bank,  were 
left  for  future  collections. 

In  some  cases,  the  volunteers  had  to  ring 
doorbells  to  obtain  the  l)ags  from  residents 
who   had    not   placed   them   at   curbside. 

$200   EARNXO 

By  2:30  p.m.,  several  tons  of  newspapers 
were  gathered  and  delivered  to  the  Carter 
Paper  Supply  Co.,  a  black  business  venture 
sponsored  by  The  Evening  News,  The  Carter 
firm,  in  turn,  will  bale  the  paper  and  sell 
It  for  recycling  to  mills.  Including  Garden 
State. 

William  E.  Hancock,  director  of  paper  stock 
procurement  at  Garden  State,  who  helped 
to  coordinate  yesterday's  collection,  said  the 
exact  tonnage  will  be  known  later  this  week. 
But.  he  added,  he  expected  the  Rutgers  vol- 
unteers to  have  earned  about  $200,  or  $10 
a  ton,  for  their  efforts. 

Seven  other  local  organizations  have  been 
enlisted  to  take  turns  collecting  the  papers 
on  a  once-a-month  basis.  They,  too,  will  re- 
ceive $10  a  ton  for  the  papers  collected 
from  Carter  Paper  Supply.  The  next  collec- 
tion will  be  held  June  27  by  the  South  Ward 
Little  League. 

Hancock  described  yesterday's  collection 
as  "more  successful  than  we  had  originally 
expected." 

He  commended  the  Rutgers  volunteers, 
particularly  Bill  Wallace  and  Blerles  Boston, 
both  executives,  for  their  work.  He  sidd 
Joseph  Epps,  assistant  supervisor  for  sani- 
tation In  Newark,  had  canvassed  the  South 
Ward  In  a  municipal  station  wagon  and 
picked  up  about  1 .400  pounds  of  newspapers. 

During  the  collection,  Samuel  Priscla, 
public  works  director,  and  William  Tedesco, 
supervisor  of  sanitation,  cruised  the  South 
Ward,  offering  assistance  and  evaluating  the 
program. 

Hancock  said  he  and  Priscla  will  meet  lat- 
er this  week  to  smooth  any  problems  that 
may  have  developed  yesterday. 
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and  Civil  Service  of  the  postal  services  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Vietnam, 
and  Australia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  that  res- 
olution. 

It  is  commendable  that  the  honorable 
members  of  the  committee  should  want 
to  make  this  world-circling  trip  to  study 
the  postal  services  of  these  countries. 

However,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
as  long  as  they  are  traveling  around  the 
world,  they  would  include  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District  in  their 
study. 

This  week  of  May  25,  our  Washington 
office  received  newspapers  of  May  6,  13, 
and  20  in  the  same  msM  delivery.  Some 
of  our  May  6  newspapers  have  not  yet 
reached  us. 

Many  of  our  office  routines  are  based 
on  information  gleaned  from  our  news- 
papers and  to  receive  the  papers  3 
weeks  after  publication  is  to  negate  much 
of  their  usefulness. 

I  have  been  trjring  to  find  answers  for 
this  delivery  delay,  but  so  far  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  not  been  able  to 
give  me  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

I  have  always  sought  lean  and  efficient 
operation  of  our  Federal  Government.  I 
suggest  to  give  lean  and  efficient 
management  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  committee  could  well  set  the 
example  by  canceling  this  world-circling 
trip. 


CANCEL  WORLD-CIRCLING  TRIP 
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have  been  greatly  alleviated  by  the  con- 
tinued vigilance,  perseverance,  and  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Army  In  Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  nothing  typifies  these  efforts 
more  than  the  provision  of  vital  medical 
services  to  needy  outlying  villages;   and 

Whereas.  Illustrative  of  the  recent  medi- 
cal effort  Is  the  design  and  employment  of 
a  helicopter  "medical  pod",  a  virtually  com- 
plete medical  facility  in  mobile  form,  de- 
signed and  employed  through  the  concerned 
efforts  of  Major  General  James  P.  HoUlngs- 
worth; 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sincerely  commends  the  general 
continuing  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Army  In  Alaska 
to  alleviate  bush  medical  conditions  and  par- 
ticularly acknowledges  and  commends  the 
efforts  of  Major  General  James  P.  HolUngs- 
worth  In  bringing  the  helicopter  "medical 
pod  '  into  Alaskan  operation. 


ALASKA 


COMMENDS 
EFFORTS 


U.S.      ARMY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
by  a  vote  of  201  to  88,  the  House  approved 
a  study  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  plaguing  the  rural 
areas  of  Alaska  is  the  inadequate  medi- 
cal services  available  to  the  residents  of 
this  area.  I  have  addressed  myself  to  this 
issue  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  intend  to 
do  so  many  more  times  until  medical 
services  in  the  bush  area  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Many  emergencies  in  the  Alaska  bush 
areas  have  been  greatly  alleviated  by  the 
continued  vigilance,  perseverance,  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Alaska. 
Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  HoUingsworth  has 
been  most  cooperative  in  lending  the 
services  of  his  helicopter  medical  division 
to  the  people  of  the  area. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  General  HoUingsworth 
and  the  men  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska, 
for  their  invaluable  service.  I  wish  to 
include  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature expressing  their  thanks  to  Major 
General  HoUingsworth  and  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Alaska. 

The  resolution  follows: 

HOTJSE   Rbsoltttion   No.    10 


PUBLICATION  FROM  COUNCIL  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quahty  publishes 
monthly  the  "102  Monitor"  reporting  on 
activities  of  the  Council  and  providing 
information  on  environmental  impact 
statements  filed  with  the  Council. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  others  will 
have  access  to  this  information,  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  May  1971  issue  of  the  102 
Monitor  at  this  point  in  the  Concris- 
siONAL  Record: 

CEQ's  Revised  GtriDEUNEs  To  Become 
EFFEcnvB  Jmot  30 

On  April  23  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  formally  Issued  revised  guidelines 
to  Federal  agencies  on  how  to  handle  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  that  they 
must  prepare  on  any  major  Mtlon  or  legisla- 
tion they  propose  that  would  significantly 
affect  the  environment.  The  new  guidelines 
will  apply  to  agency  actions  on  which  draft 
statements  are  filed  after  June  30.  Agencies 
must  update  their  existing  procedures  to 
Incorporate  the  new  requirements  by  July 
1.  (Many  agencies  have.  In  fact,  already  done 
so.) 

The  major  Innovations  of  the  revised 
guidelines,  as  first  proposed  in  January,  have 
been  retained.  Draft  statements  must  be 
available  to  the  public  for  90  days  before 
an  administrative  action  Is  taken  (I.e.  agency 
actions  other  than  proposals  for,  or  reports 
on,  legislation).  F^nal  statements  must  be 
available  for  30  days  prior  to  such  action. 

The  revised  guidelines  Integrate  the  re- 
quirements of  both  Section  102(2)  (C)  of 
the  National  Envlrorunental  Policy  Act  and 
Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. (The  latter  calls  for  public  comment  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envlronmenttd 
Protection  Agency  on  proposed  legislation, 
regulations  or  agency  actions  affecting  the 
EPA's  areas  of  Jurisdiction,  i.e.  water  and 
air  quality,  solid  waste,  pesticides,  radia- 
tion and  noise.) 

Revised  CEQ  Guidelines  on  Envikonmentai. 
Impact  Statements  Prepared  Undieb  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  or  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act 


Resolution    commending    U.S.    Army    efforts        ( Memorandum  from  Russell  E.  Train  to  the 


In  the  bush  areas  of  Alaska 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

Whereas,  It  Is  universally  recognized  that 
emergency  conditions  in  Alaska's  bush  area« 


heads  of  agencies) 

Attached  are  the  Council's  Revised  Guide- 
lines on  environmental  impact  statements 
prepared  under  Section  102(2)  (c)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  as  pub- 
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Ushed  In  the  Federal  Register.  Also  Included 
(see  section  8)  are  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  interim  procedures  under 
Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  re- 
quires review  and  public  comment  by  EPA 
on  certain  proposed  legislation  and  agency 
actions  and  regulations  affecting  EPA's 
areas  of  responsibility  lalr  quality,  water 
quality,  solid  waste,  pestlrudes,  radiation 
standards,  noise) . 

The  revisions  In  CEQ's  guidelliiei  apply  to 
proixjeed  agency  actions  for  which  draft  en- 
vironmental statements  are  circulated  aifter 
June  30.  1971.  Agencies  are  requested  to  up- 
date their  procedures  for  handling  environ- 
mental statements  to  take  account  of  the 
revised  CEQ  guidelines  prior  to  July  1.  Tnese 
updated  agency  procedures  should  be  made 
available  to  the  Council  for  consultation 
prior  to  formal  Issuance  (Attention:  General 
Counsel  I  The  Council  will  Invite  the  par- 
ticipation of  OMB  and  EPA  in  this  consul- 
tation 

In  updating  your  Agency's  procedures,  your 
attention    is   directed    In    particular    to   the 
following: 
(Section  3) 

Agency  procedures  should  provide  guidance 
In  Identifying: 

Those  types  of  agency  actions  requiring 
environmental  statements. 

The  appropriate  time  prior  to  decision  tor 
the  Interagency  consultations  required  by 
Sec.  102(2)  (C). 

The  agency  'review  process"  for  which  the 
final  environmental  statement  and  com- 
ments are  to  be  available. 

Agency  procedures  should  assure  that  ad- 
vance comment  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Is  requested  on  proposed 
legislation,  regulations,  new  construction 
projects  and  major  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting the  environment  In  the  areas  of 
EPA's  Jurisdiction  (I.e.  air  and  water  quality, 
solid  waste,  pesticides,  radiation  standards, 
noise  1  (See  section  8  I . 
(Section  6  I 

(II  Environmental  st.itements  must  In- 
clude an  adequate  description  of  the  pro- 
posed action  to  permit  a  careful  assessment 
by  commenting  agencies. 

(11)  The  comment  of  EPA  on  water  quail' v 
aspects  should  be  requested  In  addition  to 
any  State  or  Interstate  certification  on  this 
aspect  under  Section  21  ib)  of  the  Fedora! 
■Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
(Section  8 1 

Agency  procedures  will  need  to  take  ac- 
count of  requirements  for  obtaining  EPA 
comment  under  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  as  amended.  Where  an  agency  is  filing 
an  environmental  statement  which  will  be 
referred  to  EPA  for  comment,  no  change  Is 
required.  In  the  case  of  proposed  legislation 
or  regulations  where  the  matter  affects  the 
areas  of  EPA's  Jurisdiction  and  no  environ- 
mental statement  Is  going  to  be  filed,  such 
matters  now  must  be  referred  to  EPA  fo: 
comment. 
(Section  10) 

Agency  procedures  must  assure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  minimum 
90  day  and  30  day  periods  of  public  avail- 
ability for  draft  and  final  environmental 
statements  on  administrative  actions  are  ob- 
served. As  noted,  these  periods  may  overlap. 
Agency  procedures  should  also  respond  to  the 
requirement  that  they  "Insure  the  fullest 
pratlcable  provision  of  timely  public  Informa- 
tion and  understanding  of  Federal  plans  and 
programs  with  environmental  Impact  In  or- 
der to  obtain  the  views  of  Interested  peirtles." 
These  procedures  should  Include,  where  ap- 
propriate, provision  for  public  hearings  and 
availability  of  draft  environmental  Impact 
statements  In  advance  of  such  hearings.  Up- 
dated agency  procedures  must  also  facilitate 
public  access  to  draft  and  final  environmen- 
tal statements  and  the  comments  received. 
Recent  lower  court  decisions  Involving  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (e.g.  EDF 
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vs.  Corps  of  Engineers.  D.,  Ark..  LR-70-C- 
203.  1971;  EDF  vs.  Hardin,  D.,  DC.  CA  2319- 
70.  1971 1  Indicate  courts  will  require  an  ade- 
quate compliance  with  Section  102(d)  (C) 
and  that  this  process  envisions  that  program 
formulation  will  be  directed  by  research  re- 
sults rather  than  that  research  programs  will 
be  designed  to  substantiate  programs  al- 
ready decided  upon  .  .  .  The  (environmen- 
tal I  statement  must  be  sufficiently  detailed 
to  allow  a  resf>on3ible  executive  to  arrive  at 
a  reasonably  accurate  decision  re^rdlng  the 
environmental  benefits  and  detriments  to  be 
expected  from  program  Implementation.  The 
statement  should  contain  adequate  discus- 
sion of  alternative  proposals  to  allow  for  pro- 
gram modification  during  agency  review  so 
that  results  to  be  achieved  will  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  national  environmental  goals. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
construed  the  Act,  there  Is  ample  evidence 
In  Its  treatment  of  Section  4(f)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  In  the  Over- 
ton Park  •  case  that  It  also  will  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  necessary  procedural  re- 
quirements. 

We  Invite  the  earliest  possible  adjustment 
of  your  agency's  environmental  statement 
procedures  to  reflect  the  new  requirements  In 
the  Council's  guidelines  and  the  rigor  ex- 
pected by  Congress,  the  courts  and  the  pub- 
lic in  our  Implementation  of  the  National 
Envlronmentaa  Policy  Act. 

RussEix  E.  Train, 

Chairman. 

Attachment. 

[From   the  Federal   Register.   Apr.   23.   1971) 
Council      on      Environmental      Quality — 

Statements  on  Proposed  Federal  Actions 

Affecting  the  Environment 

GflDELINES 

1.  Purpose.  This  memorandum  provides 
guidelines  to  Federal  departments,  agencies, 
and  establishments  tor  preparing  detailed  en- 
vlrcnmental  jftatements  cii  proposals  for  leg- 
islation and  other  major  Federal  actions  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
en.lronment  as  required  by  section  102(2) 
(Ci  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (Public  Law  91-190 1  (hereafter  'the 
Act"),  fnderlying  the  prepar.ition  of  .such 
environmental  stateme:its  is  the  mandate  of 
both  the  Act  and  Execuiive  Order  11514  i35 
PR.  4247)  of  March  4.  1970.  that  all  Federal 
agencies,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  direct 
their  policies,  plans  ar.d  programs  so  as  to 
meet  national  environmental  goals.  The  ob- 
jective of  section  102i2i  (C)  of  the  Act  and  of 
these  guidelines  Is  to  build  Into  the  agency 
decision  making  process  an  appropriate  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  environmental 
aspects  of  proposed  action  and  to  assist  agen- 
cies in  Implemeiiting  not  only  the  letter,  but 
the  spirit,  of  the  Act  This  memorandum  also 
provides  guidance  on  Implementation  of  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended 
(42  use.  1857et  seq  ). 

2.  Policy.  As  early  as  possible  and  In  aJI 
cases  prior  to  agency  decision  concerning 
major  action  or  recommendation  or  a  favor- 
able report  on  legislation  that  significantly 
affects  the  environment.  Federal  agencies 
will.  In  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  asses.s  In 
detail  the  potential  environmental  toifjact  In 
order  that  adverse  effects  are  avoided,  and 
envlronm.ental  quality  Is  restored  or  en- 
hanced, to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 
In  particular,  alternative  actions  that  will 
minimize  adverse  impact  should  be  explored 
and  both  the  long-  and  short-range  im- 
plications to  man,  his  physical  and  social  sur- 
roundings, and  to  nature,  should  be  eval- 
uated In  order  to  avoid  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  undesirable  consequences  for  the 
environment. 
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•  Citizens    to   Preserve    Overton    Park    vs. 
Volpe.  1  ELR  20110  (March  2,  1971), 


3.  Agency  and  OMB  procedures,   (a)   Pur- 
suant   to    section    2(fi     of    Executive    Order 
11514.    the   heads   of   Federal   agencies   have 
been  directed  to  proceed  with  measures  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act.  Con- 
sequently, each  agency  will  establish.  In  con- 
sultatlon  with  the  Council  on  EnviroumeuLai 
Quality,  not  later  than  June  1,  1970  (and,  by 
July  1,  1971.  with  respect  to  requirements  Im- 
posed by  revisions  in  these  guidelines,  which 
will  apply  to  draft  environmental  statements 
circulated  after  June  30,  1971),  Its  own  for- 
mal   procedures    for    1 1 )     identifying    those 
agency     actions     requiring     environmental 
statements,  the  appropriate  time  prior  to  de- 
cision for  the  consultations  required  by  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (Ci,  and  the  agency  review  proc- 
ess for  which  environmental  statements  are 
to  be  available,  (2)  obtaining  Information  re- 
quired m  their  preparation,   (3)    designating 
the  officials  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  the 
statements.   (4i    consulting  with  and   taking 
account  of  the  comments  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  including  ob- 
taliiiiia;  the  comment  of  the  Administrator  of 
the      Environmental       Protection      Agency, 
whether  or  not  an  environmental  statement  is 
prepared,   when    required    under  section   309 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 8  of  these  guidelines,  and  (5)   meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  2(b)    of  Execu- 
tive Order   11514  for  providing  timely  pub- 
lic   Information   on    Federal    plans   and   pro- 
grams with  environmental  Impact  Including 
procedures  responsive  to  section  10  of  these 
guidelines.  These  procedures  should  be  con- 
sonant with  the  guidelines  contained  herein 
Each  agency  should  file  seven  (7)   copies  of 
all  such  procedures  with  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental    Quality,     which     will     provide 
advice    to    agencies    In    the    preparation    of 
their  procedures  and  guidance  on  the  appli- 
cation  and   Interpretation   of   the   Council's 
guidelines.    The     Environmental     Protection 
Agency  will  assist  in  resolving  any  question 
relating  to  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
as  amended. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  should  consult, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on  Knvl- 
ronmental  Quality  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  If  desired,  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  above  procedures  so  as  to  achieve 
consistency  in  dealing  with  similar  activities 
and  to  assure  effective  coordination  among 
agencies  In  their  review  of  proposed  activ- 
ities. 

(CI  State  and  local  review  it  agency  pro- 
cedures, regulations,  and  policies  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  will  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  procedures  establLshed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  No  A-85  For  agencv  procedures 
subject  to  OMB  Circular  No.  A-85  a  30-day 
extension  In  the  July  1,  1971,  deadline  set 
in  secnon  3(8)  Is  granted. 

(d)  It  Is  Imperative  that  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  obtaining  the  views  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  on  proposed  Federal 
actions  be  utilized  to  the  extent  practicable 
in  dealing  with  environmental  matters.  The 
Offl-e  of  Management  and  Budget  will  Issue 
Instructions,  as  necessary,  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  existing  mechanisms  (relating  to 
procedures  for  handling  legislation,  prepara- 
tion of  budgetary  materials,  new  procedures, 
water  resource  and  other  projec'-:,  etc  ) . 

4.  Federal  agrncips  included.  Section  102 
(2)  (Ci  applies  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  recommenda- 
tions or  favorable  reports  on  propo.sals  for 
(li  legislation  and  (11)  other  major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment.  Tlie  phrase  "tothe 
fullest  extent  possible"  In  section  102(2)  (C) 
is  meant  to  make  clear  that  each  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  comply  with 
the  requirement  unless  existing  law  "appli- 
cable to  the  agency's  operations  expressiv 
prohibits  or   makes  compliance   impossible. 
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(Section  105  of  the  Act  provides  that  "The 
policies  and  goals  set  forth  In  this  Act  are 
supple.-nentary  to  those  set  forth  in  existing 
authorizations  of  Federal  agencies.") 

5.  Actions  included.  The  following  criteria 
Will  be  employed  by  agencies  in  deciding 
whether  a  proposed  action  requires  the  prep- 
aration of  an  environmental  statement: 

(a I  "Actions"  Include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

( 1 )  Recoimmendatlons  or  favorable  reports 
relating  to  legislation  Including  that  for  ap- 
propriations. The  requirement  for  following 
the  section  102(2)  (C)  procedure  as  elaborat- 
ed In  tne=e  guidelines  apolles  to  both  (I) 
agency  recommendations  on  their  own  pro- 
posals for  legislation  and  (11)  agency  reports 
on  legislation  Initiated  elsewhere.  (In  the 
latter  case  only  the  agencv  which  has  primary 
responsibility  for  the  subject  matter  Involved 
win  prepare  an  environmental  statement  ) 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
supplement  these  general  guidelines  with 
specific  instructions  relating  to  the  way  in 
which  the  section  102(2)  (C)  procedure  fits 
into  Its  legislative  clearance  process; 

(II)  Projects  and  continuing  activities- 
directly  undertaken  by  Federal  agencies;  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  through  Federal 
contracts,  grants,  subsidies,  loans,  or  other 
forms  of  funding  assistance;  involving  a 
Federal  lease,  permit,  license,  certificate  or 
other  entitlement  for  use; 

(III)  Policy,  regulations,  and  procedure- 
making. 

(bi   The  statutory  clause   "major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  hum m  environment"  is  to  be  construed 
by  agencies  with  a  view  to  the  overall  cumu- 
lative Impact  of  the  action  proposed  (and  of 
further  actions  contemplated).  Such  actions 
may  be  localized  In  their  Impact,  but  if  there 
Is  potential  that  the  environment  may  be 
significantly   affected,   the   statement   is  to 
be  prepared.  Proposed  actions,  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  which  is  llkelv  to  be  highly 
controversial,  should  be  covered  in  all  cases 
In  considering  what  constitutes  major  action 
significantly     affecting     the     environment 
atrennes  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  effect 
of  many  Federal   decisions  about  a  project 
or  complex  of  projects  can  be  IndlvlduaUy 
limited  but  cumulatively  considerable.  This 
can  occur  when  one  or  more  agencies  over  a 
period  of  years  puts  into  a  project  individ- 
ually minor  but  collectively  major  resources 
when     one     decision     Involving     a    limited 
amount  of  money  U  a  precedent  for  action 
In  much  larger  cases  or  represents  a  decision 
in  principle  about  a  future  major  course  of 
action,  or  when  several  Government  agencies 
Individually    make    decisions   about    partial 
aspects  of  a  major  action.  The  lead  agency 
should  prepare  an  environmental  statement 
If  It  Is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  cumula- 
tively significant  Impact  on  the  environment 
from  Federal   action.   "Lead  agency"  refers 
to  the  Federal  agency  which  has  primary  au- 
thority for  committing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  course  of  action  with  significant 
environmental     Impact.    As    necessary     the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  will  assist 
in  resolving  questions   of  lead  "agency  de- 
termination. -6       y      «: 

(c)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Act  Indicates 
the  broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment to  be  surveyed  In  any  assessment  of  sig- 
nificant effect.  The  Act  also  Indicates  that 
adverse  significant  effects  Include  those  that 
degrade  the  qualltv  of  the  environment,  cur- 
tall  the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  serve  short-term,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  long-term,  environmental  goals 
Significant  effects  can  also  Include  actions 
Which  may  have  both  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental effects,  even  If.  on  balance,  the  agency 
believes  that  the  effect  will  be  beneficial. 
Significant  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  Include  both  those 
that  directly  affect  human  beings  and  those 


that  Indirectly  affect  human  beings  through 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment. 

( d )  Because  of  the  Act's  legislative  history, 
environmental  protective  regulatory  activi- 
ties concurred  in  or  taken  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  are  not  deemed 
actions  which  require  the  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental statements  under  section  102 
(2)  (C)  of  the  Act. 

6.  Content    of    environmental    statement. 

(a)  The  following  points  are  to  be  covered: 

(I)  A  description  of  the  proposed  action 
including  information  and  technical  data 
adequate  to  permit  a  careful  assessment  of 
environmental  Impact  by  commenting  agen- 
cies. Where  relevant,  maps  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

(II)  The  probable  Impact  of  the  proposed 
action  on  the  environment,  including  impact 
on  ecological  systems  such  as  wildlife,  fish, 
and  marine  life.  Both  primary  and  secondary 
significant  consequences  for  the  environment 
should  be  included  in  the  analysis.  For  ex- 
ample, the  implications,  if  any,  of  the  action 
for  population  distribution  or  concentration 
should  be  estimated  and  an  assessment  made 
of  the  effect  of  any  possible  change  in  pop- 
ulatlon  patterns  upon  the  resource  base 
Including  land  use,  water  and  public  services' 
of  the  area  In  question. 

(HI)  Any  probable  adverse  environmental 
effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  (such  as 
water  or  air  pollution,  undesirable  land  use 
patterns,  damage  to  life  systems,  urban  con- 
gestion, threats  to  health  or  other  conse- 
quences adverse  to  the  environmental  goals 
set   out   in   section    101(b)    of    the    Act). 

(Iv)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 
(section  102(2)  (D)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
responsible  agency  to  "study,  develop,  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recom- 
mend courses  of  action  In  any  proposal  which 
Involves  unresolved  confilcts  concerning  al- 
ternative uses  of  available  resources").  A 
rigorous  exploration  and  objective  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  actions  that  might  avoid 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  envlronmeaital  ef- 
fects is  essential.  Sufficient  analysis  of  such 
alternatives  and  their  costs  and  Impact  on 
the  environment  should  accompany  the  pro- 
posed action  through  the  agency  review 
process  In  order  not  to  foreclose  prematurely 
options  which  might  have  less  detrimental 
effects. 

(V)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  en-viromnent  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long- 
term  productivity.  This  in  essence  requires 
the  agency  to  assess  the  action  for  cumu- 
lative and  long-term  effects  from  the  per- 
spective that  each  generation  is  trustee  of 
the  environment  for  succeeding  generations. 

(vl)  Any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  which  would  be 
Involved  in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
implemented.  This  requires  the  agency  to 
Identify  the  extent  to  which  the  action  cur- 
tails the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

(vU)  -Where  appropriate,  a  discussion  of 
problems  and  objections  raised  by  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  and  by  private 
organizations  and  individuals  In  the  review 
process  and  the  disposition  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved. (This  section  may  be  added  at  the 
end  of  the  review  process  in  the  final  text  of 
the  environmental  statement.) 

(b)  With  respect  to  water  quality  aspects 
of  the  proposed  action  which  have  been  pre- 
viously certified  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
interstate  organization  as  being  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards,  the  comment  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  also  be  re- 
quested. 

(c)  Each  environmental  statement  should 
be  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  precept 
in  section  102(2)  (A)  of  the  Act  that  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  "utilize  a 
systematic.  Interdisciplinary  approach  which 
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will  insure  the  Integrated  use  of  the  natural 
and  social  sciences  and  the  environmental 
design  arts  In  planning  and  decisionmaking 
which  may  have  an  Impact  on  mans  environ- 
ment." 

(d)  Where  an  agency  follows  a  practice  of 
declining  to  favor  an  alternative  until  public 
hearings  have  been  held  on  a  proposed  ac- 
tion, a  draft  environmental  statement  may 
be  prepared  and  circulated  indicating  that 
two  or  more  alternatives  are  under  consid- 
eration. 

(e)  Appendix  1  prescribes  the  form  of  the 
summary  sheet  which  should  accompany 
each  draft  and  final  environmental  state- 
ment. 

7.  Federal  agencies  to  be  consulted  in 
connection  with  preparation  of  environmen- 
tal statement.  A  Federal  agency  considering 
an  action  requiring  an  environmenui  state- 
ment. 0  1  the  basis  of  (1)  a  draft  environ- 
mental statement  for  which  It  takes  respon- 
sibility or  (11)  comparable  Information  fol- 
lowed by  a  hearing  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  should 
consult  with,  and  obtain  the  comment  on  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  action  of.  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  jurisdiction  by  law  or  spe- 
cial expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental Impact  involved.  These  Federal  agen- 
cies Include  components  of  (depending  on 
the  aspect  or  aspects  of  the  environment) : 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  State. 
Department  of  TYansportatlon. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Federal  Power  Commission. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
For  actions  specifically  affecting  the  en- 
vironment of  their  geographic  Jurisdictions, 
the    following    Federal     and    Federal-State 
agencies  are  also  to  be  consulted : 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Delaware  River  Basin  Cc«nmlsslon. 
Susquehanna  River  Basin   Commission. 
Agencies  seeking  comment  should  deter- 
mine which  one  or  more  of  the  above  listed 
agencies  are  appropriate  to  consult  on  the 
basis  of  the  areas  of  expertise  identified  In 
Appendix  2  to  these  guidelines.  It  is  recom- 
mended   (1)    that  the  above  listed  depart- 
ments and  agencies  eeUbllsh  contact  points, 
which  often  are  most  appropriately  regional 
offices,  for  providing  comments  on  the  en- 
vironmental  statements   and    (11)    that   de- 
partments from  which  comment  Is  solicited 
coordinate  and  consolidate  the  commenta  of 
their  component  entitles.  The  requirement 
In    section    102(2)  (C)    to   obtain    comment 
from  Federal  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  or 
special  expertise  Is  in  addition  to  any  specific 
statutory  obligation  of  any  Federal  agency 
to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency.  Agencies  seeking  com- 
ment may  establish  time  limits  of  not  less 
than  thirty  (30)  days  for  reply,  after  which 
It  may  be  presumed,  unless  the  agency  con- 
sulted requests  a  specified  extension  of  time. 
that  the  agency  consulted  has  no  comment 
to  make.  Agencies  seeking  comment  should 
endeavor  to  comply  with  requests  for  exten- 
sions of  time  of  up  to  fifteen  (15)  days. 

8.  Interim  EPA  procedures  for  implemen- 
tation of  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended,  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  provides: 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
view and  comment  In  writing  on  the  environ- 
mental   Impact   of  any   matter  relating  to 
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duties  and  resp>oiL9lblUtles  granted  piirsuant 
to  this  Act  or  other  provisions  ol  the  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator,  contained  In  any 
(1)  legislation  proposed  by  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  (2)  newly  authorized 
Federal  projects  for  construction  and  any 
major  Federal  agency  action  (other  than  a 
project  for  construction)  to  which  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  91-190  applies,  and 
(3)  proposed  regulations  published  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Such  written  comment  shall  be 
made  public  at  the  conclusion  of  any  such 
review. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  such  legislation,  action,  or 
regulation  Is  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health  or  welfare  or  environ- 
mental quality,  he  shall  publish  his  deter- 
mination and  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality." 

(b)  Accordingly,  wherever  an  agency  ac- 
tion related  to  air  or  water  quality,  noise 
abatement  and  control,  pesticide  regula- 
tion, solid  waste  disposal,  radiation  criteria 
and  standards,  or  other  provisions  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  AdnUnlstrator  If  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  Involved.  In- 
cluding his  enforcement  authority.  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  submit  for  review 
and  comment  by  the  Administrator  in  writ- 
ing: (1)  proposals  for  new  Federal  construc- 
tion projects  and  other  major  Federal  agency 
actions  to  which  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  applies 
and  (11)  proposed  legislation  and  regulations, 
whether  or  not  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoJlcy  Act  applies. 
(Actions  requiring  review  by  the  Adminis- 
trator do  not  Include  litigation  or  enforce- 
ment proceedings.)  The  Administrator's  com- 
ments shall  constitute  his  comments  for  the 
purposes  of  both  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  A  period  of  45  days 
shall  be  allowed  for  such  review.  The  Ad- 
ministrator's written  comment  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  responsible  Federal  department 
or  agency,  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  summarized  in  a  notice  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  The  public 
may  obtain  copies  of  such  comment  on  re- 
quest from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

9.  State  and  local  revietc.  Where  no  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  held  on  the  proposed 
action  at  which  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  review  has  been  invited,  and  where  re- 
view of  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  by  State  and  local  agencies  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  enforce  environ- 
mental standards  is  relevant,  such  State  and 
local  review  shall  be  provided  as  follows: 

(a)  For  direct  Federal  development  proj- 
ects and  projects  assisted  under  programs 
listed  in  Attachment  D  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-95.  re- 
view of  draft  environmental  statements  by 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  through 
procedures  set  forth  under  Part  1  of  Circular 
No.  A-95. 

(b)  Where  these  procedures  are  not  ap- 
propriate and  where  a  proposed  action  af- 
fects matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  re- 
view of  the  draft  environmental  statement 
on  a  proposed  action  by  State  and  local 
agencies  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
environmental  standards  and  their  com- 
ments on  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
proposed  action  may  be  obtained  directly  or 
by  distributing  the  draft  environmental 
statement  to  the  appropriate  State,  regional 
and  metropolitan  clearinghouses  unless  the 
Governor  of  the  State  Involved  has  desig- 
nated some  other  point  for  obtaining  this 
review. 

10  Use  of  statements  in  agency  revieu: 
processes:  distribution  to  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality:  availability  to  public. 
(a)  Agencies  will  need  to  Identify  at  what 
stage  or  stages  of  a  series  of  actions  relating 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  a  particular  matter  the  environmental 
statement  procedures  of  this  directive  will  be 
applied.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  use  the 
procedures  both  In  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional program  and  In  the  review  of  pro- 
posed projects  within  the  national  program. 
However,  where  a  grant-in-aid  program  does 
not  entail  prior  approval  by  Federal  agencies 
of  specific  projects  the  view  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  In  the  legislative 
process  may  have  to  suffice.  The  principle  to 
be  applied  Is  to  obtain  views  of  other  agen- 
cies at  the  earliest  feasible  time  In  the  de- 
velopment of  program  and  project  propo- 
sals. Care  should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to 
duplicate  the  clearance  process,  but  when 
actions  being  considered  dlfTer  significantly 
from  those  that  have  already  been  reviewed 
pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act  an 
environmental  statement  should  be  provided. 

(b)  Ten  (10)  copies  of  draft  environ- 
mental statements  ( when  prepared ) .  ten 
(10)  copies  of  all  comments  made  there- 
on I  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  by 
the  entity  making  comment  at  the  time 
comment  is  forwarded  to  the  responsible 
agency),  and  ten  (10)  copies  of  the  final 
text  of  environmental  statements  (together 
with  all  comments  received  thereon  by  the 
responsible  agency  from  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  from  private  organizations 
and  individuals)  shall  be  supplied  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  i  this  will 
serve  as  making  environmental  statements 
available  to  the  President) .  It  is  Important 
that  draft  environmental  statements  be 
prepared  and  circulated  for  comment  and 
furnished  to  the  Council  early  enough  In 
the  agency  review  process  before  an  action 
Is  taken  in  order  to  permit  meaningful  con- 
sideration of  the  environmental  Issues  In- 
volved. To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
no  administrative  action  (i.e.,  any  proposed 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  agency  other  than 
agency  proposals  for  legislation  to  Congress 
or  agency  reports  on  legislation)  subject  to 
section  102(2)  (C)  Ls  to  be  taken  sooner  than 
ninety  (90)  days  after  a  draft  environmental 
statement  has  been  circulated  for  comment, 
furnished  to  the  Council  and,  except  where 
advance  public  disclosure  will  result  in  sig- 
nificantly Increased  costs  of  procurement  to 
the  (government,  made  available  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  these  guidelines;  neither  should 
such  administrative  action  be  taken  sooner 
than  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  final  text  of 
an  environmental  statement  (together  with 
comments)  has  heen  made  available  to  the 
Council  and  the  public.  If  the  final  text  of 
an  environmental  statement  is  filed  within 
ninety  (90)  days  after  a  draft  statement 
has  been  circulated  for  comment,  furnished 
to  the  Council  and  made  public  pursuant  to 
this  section  of  these  gtildellnes.  the  thirty 
(30)  day  period  and  ninety  (90)  day  period 
may  run  concurrently  to  the  extent  that  they 
overlap 

(C)  With  respect  to  recommendations  or 
reports  on  proposals  for  legislation  to  which 
section  102i2)(C)  applies,  the  final  text  of 
the  envlrD:imental  statement  and  comments 
thereon  should  be  available  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  In  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  or  report.  In  cases  where  the 
schedu'.lng  of  congressional  hearings  on  rec- 
ommendations or  reports  on  proposals  for 
legislation  which  the  Federal  agency  has  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  does  not  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  the  completion  of  a  final  text 
of  an  env;ronmental  statement  (together 
with  comments),  a  draft  environmental 
stateme:it  may  be  furnished  to  the  Congress 
and  made  available  to  the  public  {sending 
tniismittal  of  the  comment's  is  received  and 
the  final  text. 

(d)  Where  emergency  circumstances  make 
it  necessary  to  take  an  action  with  significant 
environmental  Impact  without  observing  the 
provisions  of  these  guidelines  concerning 
minimum  periods  for  agency  review  and  ad- 
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vance  availability  of  environmental  state- 
ments, the  Federal  agency  prc^sosing  to  take 
the  action  should  consult  with  the  Council 
oa  Environmental  Quality  about  adternative 
arrangements.  Similarly,  where  there  are 
overriding  considerations  of  expense  to  the 
Government  or  impaired  program  effective- 
ness, the  responsible  agency  should  consult 
the  Council  concerning  appropriate  modi- 
fications of  the  minimum  periods. 

(e)  In  aooord  with  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tioiial  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  Execu- 
tive Order  11514  agencies  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  develop  procedures  to  insure  the 
fullest  practicable  provision  of  timely  public 
Information  and  understanding  of  I^ederal 
plans  and  programs  with  environmental  im- 
pact in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  inter- 
ested parties.  These  procedures  shall  Include, 
whenever  appropriate,  provision  for  public 
hearings,  and  shall  provide  the  public  with 
relevant  information,  including  information 
on  alternative  courses  of  action.  Agencies 
which  hold  hearings  on  proposed  adminis- 
trative actions  or  legislation  should  make 
the  draft  environmental  statement  available 
to  the  public  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  relevant  hearings  except 
where  the  agency  prepares  the  draft  state- 
ment on  the  basis  of  a  hearing  subject  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  pre- 
ceded by  adequate  public  notice  and  infor- 
mation to  Identify  the  issues  and  obtain  the 
comments  provided  for  in  sections  6-9  of 
these  guidelines. 

(f)  The  agency  which  prepared  the  en- 
vironmental statement  is  responsible  for 
making  the  statement  and  the  comments 
received  available  to  the  public  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (5  U.S.C..  sec.  552).  without  regard  to 
the  exclusion  of  Interagency  memoranda 
when  such  memoranda  transmit  comments 
of  Federal  agencies  listed  in  section  7  of 
these  guidelines  upon  the  environmental 
impact  of  proposed  actions  subject  to  section 
102(2)  (C). 

(g)  Agency  procedures  prepared  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  these  guidelines  shall  imple- 
ment these  public  information  requirements 
and  shall  Include  arrangements  for  avail- 
ability of  environmental  statements  and 
comments  at  the  head  and  appropriate 
regional  offices  of  the  responsible  agency  and 
at  appropriate  State,  regional,  and  metropoli- 
tan clearinghouses  unless  the  Governor  of 
the  State  Involved  designates  some  other 
point  for  receipt  of  this  information. 

11.  Application  of  section  10212)  iC)  pro- 
cedure to  existing  projects  and  programs.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  the  section 
102(2)  (C)  procedure  should  be  applied  to 
further  major  Federal  actions  having  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  environment  even 
though  they  arise  from  projects  or  progransa 
Initiated  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Act  on 
January  1.  1970.  Where  It  Is  not  practicable 
to  reassess  the  basic  course  of  action,  it  Is 
still  Important  that  further  Incremental  ma- 
jor actions  be  shaped  so  as  to  minimize  ad- 
verse environmental  consequences.  It  is  also 
Important  in  further  action  that  account  be 
taken  of  environmental  consequences  not 
fully  evaluated  at  the  outset  of  the  project 
or  program. 

12.  Supplementary  guidelines,  evaluation 
of  procedures  (a)  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  after  examining  environ- 
mental statements  and  agency  procedures 
with  respect  to  such  statements  will  Issue 
such  supplements  to  these  guidelines  as  are 
necessary 

(b>  Agencies  will  continue  to  assess  their 
experience  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
section  I02i2i  iC)  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
In  conforming  with  these  guidelines  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  by  December  1,  1971.  Such  re- 
ports should  Include  an  identification  of  the 
problem  areas  and  suggestions  for  revision 
or  clarification  of  these  guidelines  to  achieve 
effective  coordination  of  views  on  environ- 
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mental  aspects  (and  alternatives,  where  ap- 
propriate) of  proposed  actions  without  im- 
posing unproductive  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

Russell  E.  Train, 

Chairman- 

Appendix  1 

(Check  one)  (  )  Draft.  (  )  Final 
Environmental  Statement. 

Name  of  Responsible  Federal  Agency  (with 
name  of  operating  division  where  appropri- 
ate). 

1.  Name  of  Action.  (Check  one)  (  ) 
Administrative  Action.  (  )  Legislative 
Action. 

2.  Brief  description  of  action  indicating 
what  States  (and  counties)  particularly 
affected. 

3.  Summary  of  environmental  impact  and 
adverse  environmental  effects. 

4.  List  alternatives  considered. 

5.  a.  (For  draft  statements)  List  all  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  from  which 
comments  have  been  requested. 

b.  (For  final  statements)  List  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  other  sources 
from  which  written  comments  have  been 
received. 

6.  Dates  draft  statement  and  final  state- 
ment made  available  to  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  public. 

Appendix  II — Federal  Agencies  With  Jusis- 
DicnoN  BY  Law  or  Special  Expertise  To 
Comment  on  Various  Types  or  Environ- 
mental Impacts 

AIR 

Air  Quality  and  Air  Pollution  Control 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Forest  Service  (effects  on  vegetation). 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Mines  (fossil  and  gaseous  fuel 
combustion). 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
(Wildlife). 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  Develop- 
ment and  Technology  (auto  emissions). 

Coast  Guard  (vessel  emissions). 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (aircraft 
emissions) . 

Weather  Modification 
Department  of  Commerce — 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 
Department  of  Defense — 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

ENERGY 

Environmental  Aspects  of  Electric  Energy 
Generation  and  Transmission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (nuclear 
power ) . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Water  Quality  Office. 

Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  (rural 
areas  i 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ihydro-facllltles) . 

Federal  Power  Commission  ( hvdro-facill- 
tles  and  transmission  lines). 

Department  of  Hous  ng  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas). 

Department  of  the  Interior — (facilities  on 
G,i\ernment  lands). 

Natural  Gas  Energy  Development, 
Transmission  and  Generation 
Federal    Power   Commission    (natural   gas 
production,  transmission  and  supply). 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Geologlf;al  Survey. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
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HAZABOOUS    SUBSTANCES 

Toxic  Materials 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Pesticides 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Research  Service  (biological 
controls,  food  and  fiber  production) . 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  Commerce^ 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Pesticides. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  (ef- 
fects on  fish  and  wildlife) . 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects). 

Herbicides 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Pesticides. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  ( Health  aspects ) . 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Transportation  and  Handling  of  Hazardous 
Materials 

Department  of  Commerce — 

Maritime  Administration. 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration  (impact  on  marine  life). 

Department  of  Defense — 

Armed  Services  Explosive  Safety  Board. 

Army  Ck)rps  of  Engineers  (navigable  water- 
ways ) . 

Department    of    Health.    Education,    and 
Welfare- 
Office    of    the    Surgeon    General    (Health 
aspects) . 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Federal  Highway  Administration  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety. 

Coast  Guard. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  System  Develop- 
ment and  Technology. 

Office  of  Hazardous  Materials. 

Office  of  Pipeline  Safety. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (haz- 
ardous substances ) . 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (radioactive 
substances) . 

LAND   USE   AND    MANAGEMENT 

Coa.stal  Areas:  Wetlands,  Estuaries,  Water- 
fowl Refuges,  and  Beaches 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (Impact 
on  marine  life) . 

National  (>;eanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (Impact  on  marine  life). 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard  (bridges,  navigation). 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (beaches,  dredge 
and  fill  permits.  Refuse  Act   permits). 

Department  of  the  Interior — 
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Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
National  Park  Service. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey    (coastal  geology). 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  (beaches). 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Soil   Conservation   Service    (soil   stability, 
hydrology). 

Environmental   Protection   Agency — 
Water  Quality  Office. 

Historic  and  Archeological  Sites 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
National  Park  Service. 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas) . 

Flood  Plains  and  Watersheds 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Research 
Service. 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Land  Measurement. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas) . 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

JlfineroZ  Land  Reclamation 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Parks.  Forests,  and  Outdoor  Recreation 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Forest    Service. 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
National    Park    Service. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Department  of  Defense — 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas) . 

Soil  and  Plant  Life,  Sedimentation.  Erosion 
and    Hydrologic  Conditions 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (dredging,  aqua- 
tic   plants). 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Geological  Survey. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

NOISE 

Noise  Control  and  Abatement 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare   (Health    aspects). 

Department  of  Conunerce — 

National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  Develop- 
ment   and    Technology. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (Office  of 
Noise  Abatement). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (Office 
of  Noise  Abatement). 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment I  urban  use  aspects,  building  ma- 
terials   standards  i . 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL      HEALTH      AND      HUMAN      WELL- 
BEING 

Chemical  Contamination   of  Food  Products 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
Depar:menc    of    Health,    Education,    and 

Welfare  (Health  aspects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
Office  of  Pesticides   (economic  poisons). 
Food  Additives  and  Food  Sanitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare   (Health  aspects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Pesticides  (economic  poisons,  e.g.. 
pesticide  residues). 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Consumer  Marketing  Service  (meat  and 
poultry  products). 

Microbiological  Contamination 
Department    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects). 

Radiation  and  Radiological  Health 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency- 
Office  of  Radiation. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Mines   (uranium  mines). 
Sanitation  and  Waste  Systems 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — (Health  aspects). 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Solid  Waste  Office. 

Water  Quality  Office. 

Department  of  Transportation — 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  (ship  sanitation). 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Mines  (mineral  waste  and  re- 
cycling, mine  acid  wastes,  urban  soUd 
wastes) . 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  (solid  wastes 
on  public  lands). 

Office  of  Saline  Water  (demlnerallzatlon 
of  liquid  wastes) . 

Shellfish.  Sanitation 
Department  of  Oommerce — 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects). 

Envlronmenui  Protection  Agency- 
Office  of  Water  Quahty. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Air  Quality 
Environmental  Protection  Agency- 
Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 
Department  of  Transportation — 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Department  of  Commerce — 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration  (meteorological  conditions). 
Water  Quality 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Office  of  Water  Quality. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Department  of  Commerce 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (impact  on  marine  life  and  ocean 
monitoring) . 

Department  of  Defense — 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  Transportation- 
Coast  Guard. 

URBAN' 

Congestion    in    Urban    Area%.    Housing    and 
Building  Displacement 
Department  of  Transportation — 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Office   of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Environmental  Effects  With  Special  Impact 
in  Low-Income  Neighborhoods 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

National  Park  Service. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Department   of   Housing    and    Urban   De- 
velopment ( urban  areas ) . 

Department  of  Commerce    (economic  de- 
velopment areas ) . 

Economic  Development  Administration. 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Urban    Mass    Transportation    Administra- 
tion. 

Rodent  Control 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects) . 

Department   of    Housing    and    Urban   De- 
velopment (urban  areas) . 

Urban  Planning 
Department  of  Transportation — 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Department   of   Housing   and    Urban   De- 
velopment. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Geological  Survey. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Department  of  Commerce — 

Economic  Development  Administration. 

WATER 

Water  Quality  and  Water  Pollution  Control 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Geological  Survey. 

Office  of  Saline  Water. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Water  Quality  Office. 

Department    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects) . 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Department   of   the  Navy    (ship  pollution 
control) . 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard  (oil  spills,  ship  sanitation). 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Marine  Pollution 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard. 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Office  of  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 
River   and   Canal   Regulation   and   Stream 
Channelisation 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Depa.rtment  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Geological  Survey. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Department  of  Traiisportaclon  — 

Coast  Guard. 

WILDLIFE 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Forest  Service. 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
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Federal  Agency  OmcEs  for  Receiving  and 
Coordinating  Comments  Upon  Environ- 
mental  Impact  Statements 

advisory  council  on  historic  pbesksvation 
Robert   Garvey,   Executive  Director.   Suite 

618.  801    19th  Street  NW..  Washington    DC 

20006.  343  8607. 

DEPART.ME.VT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Dr.  T.  C.  Byeriy.  Office  of  the  Secretary 
Washington.  DC.  20250,  388-7803. 

APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    COMMISSION 

Orville    H.    Lerch,    Alternate    Federal    Co- 
Chalrman,    1666    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  DC.  20235,  967-4103. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   ARMY     (CORPS   OF 
ENGINEERS  1 

Col.  J.  B.  Newman,  Executive  Director  of 
Civil  Works,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
Washington,  D.C.  20314.  693-7168. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

For  nonregulatory  matters:  Joseph  J.  Di- 
Nunno,  Director,  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs.    Washington,    D.C.    20545,    973-5391 

For  regulatory  matters:  Christopher  h. 
Henderson.  Assistant  Director  for  Regulation 
Washington.  DC.  20545,  973-7531. 

DEPARTMENT    OT   COMMERCE 

Dr.  Sydney  R.  Oaller,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Environmental  Affairs,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20230,  967-4335. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot.  Assistant  Secretary 
for    Defense     (Health     and    Environment) 
Room  3E172.  The  Pentagon,  Washington  D  c' 
20301,  697-2111.  ' 

DELAWARE    RIVER    BASIN    COMMISSION 

W.  Brinton  Whltall.  Secretary.  Poet  Office 
Box  360.  Trenton.  N.J.   08603.  609  883-9500. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Charles  Fabrlkant.  Director  of  Impact 
Statements  Office,  1626  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20460.  632-7719. 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Frederick  H.  Warren,  Commission  s  Advisor 
on  Environmental  Quality,  441  G  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20426,  386-6084. 

GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Rod  Kreger,  Deputy  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration-AD,  Washlneton 
D.C.  20405,  343-6077. 

Alternate  contact:  Aaron  Woloshln.  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  General 
Services  Administration- ADF.  343-4161. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Science  Affairs.  HEW  North 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20202.  963^254. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  ^ 

Charles  Orlebeke.  Deputy  Under  Secretary. 
451  Seventh  Street  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20410.755-6960. 

Alternate  contact:  George  Wright,  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary.  755-8192. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   LNTEHIOR 

Jack  O.  Horton,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Programs,  Washington,  D.C.  20240, 
343-6181. 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 

Charles  H.  (3onrad.  Executive  Director, 
Washington,  DC.  20576,  383-1163. 

OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 

Frank  Carluccl,  Director.  1200  19th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20506,  254-6000. 

SUSQUEHANNA    RIVER    BASIN    COMMISSION 

Alan  J.  Summervllle,  Water  Resources  Co- 
ordinator, Department  of  Elnvlronmental  Re- 
sources. 105  South  Office  Building,  Harrls- 
burg.   Pa.    17120,   717-787-2615. 
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TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORTTY 

Dr.  Francis  Oartrell,  Director  of  Environ- 
mental Research  and  Development.  720 
Ednpv  Building,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37401, 
615-755-2002. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Herbert  F.  DeSlmone,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C.   20590,  426-4563. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TREASTTBY 

Richard  E.  Slltor,  Assistant  Director,  Office 
of  Tax  Analysis,  Washington,  D.C.  20220, 
964-2797. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Christian  Herter,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to 
the    Secretary     for    Environmental    Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520,  632-7964. 
|FR  Doc.   71-5705  Filed   4-22-71;    8:50  am] 

FOOTNOTE 

>  Contact  tne  Deputy  Under  Secretary  with 
regard  to  environmental  Impacts  of  legisla- 
tion, policy  statements,  program  regulations 
and  procedures,  and  precedent-making  proj- 
ect decisions.  For  all  other  HTJD  consulta- 
tion, contact  the  HUD  Regional  Administrator 
in  whose  Jurisdiction  the  project  lies,  as 
follows: 

James  J.  Barry,  Regional  Administrator  I, 
Attention:  Environmental  Clearance  officer. 
Room  405,  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Build- 
ing.   Boston,    MA   02203,    617-223-4066. 

S.  William  Green,  Regional  Administrator 
n,  Attention:  Environmental  Clearance  Of- 
ficer, 26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  NT  10007, 
212-264-«068. 

Warren  P.  Phelan.  Regional  Administrator 

III,  Attention:  Environmental  Clearance 
Officer,  Curtis  Building,  Sixth  and  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19106,  215-597-2560. 

Edward  H.  Baxter,  Regional  Administrator 

IV,  Attention:  Environmental  Clearance 
Officer.  Peachtree-Seventh  Building,  Atlanta, 
GA  30323,  404-526-5585. 

George   VavouUs.   Regional    Administrator 

V,  Attention:  Environmental  Clearance  Offi- 
cer. 360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IL  60601,  312-353-5680. 

Richard  L.  Morgan.  Regional  Administra- 
tor VI.  Attention:  Environmental  Clearance 
Officer.  Federal  Office  Building.  819  Tavlor 
Street.  Fort  Worth,  TX  7fil02.  817-334-2867. 

Harry  T.  Morley.  Jr..  Regional  Administra- 
tor VII.  Attention:  Environmental  Clearance 
Officer,  911  Walnut  Street.  Kansas  City.  MO 
64106,  816-374-2661. 

Robert  C.  Rosenheim.  Regional  Adminis- 
trator VIII.  Attention:  Environmental  Clear- 
ance Officer.  Samsonlte  Building.  1051  South 
Broadway.  Denver  CO  80209,  303-837-4061. 

Robert   H.   Baida.  Regional  Administrator 

IX.  Attention:  Environmental  Clearance  Of- 
ficer. 450  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  Post  Office 
Bax  36003.  San  Francisco.  CA  94102.  415-556- 
4752 

Oscar  P  Pederson.  Regional  Administrator 

X,  Attention:  Environmental  Clearance  Of- 
ficer. Room  226.  Arcade  Pla^a  Building. 
Seattle.   WA   98101,   206-583-5415. 


Footnote  on  following  page. 


On  the  Foixowinq  Paces  Are  Environmen- 
tal iMPAcrr  Statements  Received  by  the 
CoTTNciL  Peom  April  1  Through  Aprii,  30, 
1971 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  a  statement,  contact 
the  person  whose  name  is  listed  directly 
below  the  title  of  the  particular  agency  in- 
volved. Telephone  numbers  refer  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  area  code  202,  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  Draft  statements  are  not  listed 
after  final  statements  have  been  received  on 
a  projxwed  action  previously  covered  In  a 
draft  statement. 

atomic  energy  commission 
Contact:  For  Non-Regulatory  Matters: 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Director,  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.  20545, 
973-5391;  For  Regulatory  Matters:  Christo- 
pher  L.    Henderson.    Assistant   Director   for 
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Regulation.    Washington,    D.C.    20645,    973- 
7631. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Proposed  operation  of  Surry  Power  Station 
Units  1  &  2  by  the  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Co.  This  nuclear  plant  Is  located  on 
Gravel  Neck  In  the  James  River  about  25 
miles  northwest  of  Norfolk.  Heated  water 
win  be  released  Into  the  river.  Very  small 
quantities  of  radioactive  materials  may 
reach  the  environment.  Dockets  Noe.  50-280, 
50-281,  March  31. 

Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Station :  Wls- 
casset,  Maine.  The  Maine  Yankee  Atomic 
Power  Co.  has  applied  for  a  license  to  op- 
erate this  pressurized  water  reactor.  Impact: 
release  of  small  amounts  of  radioactivity  and 
discharge  of  heated  condenser  cooling  water 
to  Bailey  Cove.  Construction  Is  mostly  com- 
plete, April  13. 

National  Accelerator  Laboratory,  Batavla. 
Illinois.  Comments  on  this  statement  from 
the  EPA  (draft  was  dated  February  1,  1971), 
April  15. 

Underground  test  programs  for  FY  1972, 
Nevada.  Test  Site,  covering  tests  of  one  mega- 
ton or  less  in  the  weapons  and  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions  programs.  Statement  covers 
need  for  testing,  environmental  setting.  Im- 
pact on  environment  (ground  motion,  radio- 
activity, hydrology)  etc.  Possibility  exists 
that  released  radioactivity  will  be  detect- 
able offBlte,  April  15. 

Newbold  Island  Nuclear  Generating  Sta- 
tion, Units  1  &  2:  Bordentown  Township. 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey.  Statement 
otitllnes  environmental  Impact  of  this  sta- 
tion. The  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas 
Co.  has  applied  for  a  license  to  build  it.  Op- 
eration of  the  plant  will  Involve  some  thermal 
and  radioactive  discharges.  Dockets  Nos.  50- 
354.  50-355,  April  20. 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  Pluto- 
nium Facility,  New  Mexico.  Prepared  In  sup- 
port of  the  AEC's  proposal  for  legislative  au- 
thorization covering  design  and  construction 
of  this  facility.  Statement  describes  planned 
precautions  for  handling  potentially  harmful 
materials  as  well  as  the  impact  of  the  facility 
itself  on  the  environment,  April  22. 

Rocky  Flats  Plutonium  Recovery  Facility: 
12  miles  south  of  Boulder,  Colorado.  Oper- 
ated by  Dow  Chemical  Co.  for  the  AEC.  More 
space  Is  needed  to  meet  increased  production 
demands.  Plans  are  to  either  make  present 
18  year  old  facility  safer  or  to  replace  it. 
Very  small  amounts  of  plutonlum  are  re- 
leased to  the  environment.  Report  describes 
precautions  taken  to  keep  discharges  within 
safe  limits.  April  28. 

DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  COMMISSION 

Contact:  W.  Brinton  Whitehall.  Secretary, 
P.O.  Box  360,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08603, 
609-883-9500. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Amlco  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.:  dredging  of 
440.000  cubic  yards  of  sandy  material  from 
the  Delaware  River  0.5  mile  downstream  of 
the  Burllngton-Brlstol  Bridge.  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania.  April   14. 

American  Dredging  Co.:  construction  of 
dikes  and  filling  in  of  area  of  100  acres  for 
eventual  use  as  a  deepwater  marine  facility. 
Project  located  In  the  Delaware  River  650 
feet  downstream  of  the  new  Chester  Bridge- 
port bridge.  Bridgeport.  New  Jersey.  April  14. 

department  or  agriculture 
Contact:    Dr.   T.   C.   Byeriy.   Office  of   the 
Secretary,  Washington,  DC.  20250,  388-7803. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Proposed  revision  of  regulations  governing 
the  inspection  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts (some  1,200  poultry  processing  estab- 
lishments must  meet  the  standards  of  Sec- 
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tlon  21  (b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.)  Authorities  can  refuse  or 
withdraw  inspection  when  environmental  re- 
quirements are  not  met,  April  14. 

Forest  Service 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Castaic-Haskell  power  transmission  line. 
Issuance  of  a  prellcense  special  use  permit 
(to  allow  construction  prior  to  issuance  of 
FPC  license)  for  right-of-way  through 
Angeles  National  Forest.  Length  of  line:  11.3 
miles  (3.3  miles  through  national  forest). 
Purpose:  to  complete  2  of  4  circuits  by  July 
1971  to  enable  waiter  delivery  through  the 
Castaic  Power  Plant  to  Southern  California 
water  agencies.  California,  March  30. 

Six  Rivers  Timber  Management  Plan,  Six 
Rivers  National  Forest,  California.  Plan  la 
based  on  even-aged  management  (clearcut- 
tlng)  to  produce  a  maximum  of  wood  prod- 
ucts. Over  a  period  of  10  years  some  206.4 
million  board  feet  will  be  harvested.  State- 
ment discusses  Impact  on  soil,  water,  wildlife, 
fish,  etc.  Thought  had  been  given  to  making 
Six  Rivers  National  Forest  a  Wilderness  area, 
AprU  5. 

Proposal  to  designate  the  Sawtooth  Wil- 
derness and  add  It  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  Hearings  were  held  May 
3  and  4.  185,368  acres  of  the  Sawtooth  Prim- 
itive Area  plus  13,902  acres  of  contiguous 
National  Forest  land  are  involved.  South 
Central  Idaho.  April  14. 

Aqua  Tibia  Wilderness:  Cleveland  National 
Forest.  Southern  California.  Proposed  classi- 
fication of  7.774  acres  as  Wilderness  of  what 
is  now  a  Primitive  Area.  (Declassification  of 
an  added  9.719  acres  of  Primitive  Area  is  rec- 
ommended so  roads,  powerllnes  and  a  camp- 
ground can  be  built) .  April  16. 

Proposed  Gallatin  land  exchange  Nos.  2 
and  3  with  Burlington  Northern  Inc..  Afon- 
tana.  These  exchanges  are  part  of  a  larger 
ongoing  land  exchange  program  as  author- 
ized by  the  General  Exchange  Act  of  1923. 
These  particular  exchanges  will  result  In  the 
U.S.  receiving  private  Inholdlngs  totalling 
21.479  acres  that  are  of  value  in  establishing 
the  integrity  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
the  Spanish  Peaks  Primitive  Area,  the  Hy- 
alite Basin,  and  other  areas  within  the  Gal- 
latin National  Forest.  In  return,  the  Forest 
Service  will  relinquish  title  to  10.243  acres 
of  land  within  Gallatin  National  Forest,  all 
of  which  Is  located  on  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Gallatin  River  west  of  U.S.  191  between 
Bozeman  and  West  Yellowstone.  Some  of 
the  land  forfeited  by  the  U.S.  will  involve 
acreage  to  sold  for  the  "Big  Sky"  develop- 
ment by  Chrysler  Realty  Corp.  Some  details 
of  this, proposed  development  are  included. 

Final 
Title,   description,  and   date 

Construciton  of  two  500  kv  powerltnes 
across  National  Forest  land  by  the  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.  Lines  will  run  from  the 
Navajo  generating  plant  to  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
(Between  265  and  300  miles,  depending  on 
which  route  is  chosen.)  The  Forest  Service 
must  approve  plans  that  involve  their  land, 
April   13. 

Construction  of  a  345  kv  powerllne  across 
Forest  Service  land  by  the  Tucson  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  Line  will  run  between  the  Water- 
flow  Power  Plant  (on  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion) and  Tuscon,  Arizona.  (Between  365 
and  419  miles  in  length,  depending  on  which 
alternate  route  is  selected).  April  13. 

Rural  Elecfification  Administration 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Electric  generating  station,  unit  No.  3 
(135.000)  kv:  Mooreland.  Oklahoma  Strite- 
ment  relates  to  a  loan  application  from  the 
Western  Farmers  Electric  Cooperative  of 
Anadarko;  to  enable  them  to  build  this  unit. 
Environmental   Impact   of  this   addition   to 
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the  station:  small  amount  of  water  will  be 
discharged  to  the  North  Canadian  River, 
fossil  fuel  burning  will  release  nitrogen  ox- 
ides to  the  atmosphere.  April  6 

Proposed  revised  use  of  funds  previously 
loaned  to  the  Arizona  Electric  Power  Cooper- 
ative. Inc.  by  the  R.E.A.  Suggests  funds  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  35.5  mile  230 
kv  transmission  line  between  Saguaro  and 
Three  Points.  Arizona,  April  21. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Work  plan  for  Union  Creek  Watershed, 
Union  County.  South  Dakota.  Land  conser- 
vation treatment  of  12,000  acres  (terrac- 
ing, contour  farming,  permanent  grass  cover 
for  hay  and  seed  production,  crop  residue 
use,  farm  ponds,  4  dams,  13  grade  stabiliza- 
tion structures,  1.6  miles  of  stream  chan- 
nel enlargement).  Purpose:  prevention  of 
flood  damage.  April  8. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Contact:  Dr.  Sydney  R.  Chiller,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Environmental  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC.  20230,  (967^335). 
Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Legislative  proposal  H.R.  650:  turning  over 
surplus  Liberty  ships  to  the  States  for  sink- 
ing and  use  as  offshore  reefs.  (The  theory 
Is  that  many  miarlne  animals  need  solid  sub- 
strates to  complete  their  life  cycles,  and  the 
hulks  would  provide  this.  They  would  also 
provide  shelter,  etc.) ,  April  13. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Tropical  Cumulus  Cloud  Modification  Proj- 
ect. Southern  Florida,  during  summer  sea- 
son. Began  in  May,  1968.  Clouds  are  seeded 
with  silver  iodide  to  encourage  rain.  Purpose' 
to  learn  feaslblKty  of  alleviating  drought  sltl 
uatlon  In  this  area.  {Early  experiments  Indi- 
cate rainfall  may  be  increased  by  as  much 
as  20-30<~( ) .  April  6. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE— DEPARTMENT    OF    AIH 
FORCE 

Contact:  Colonel  Whitehead,  Room  5E 
425  The  Pentagon.  Washington,  DC  20350 
OX  7-1147. 

I>raft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

New  helicopter  training  mission  at  Hill 
Air  Force  Base,  Utah.  All  Air  Force  hell- 
copter  training  will  be  consolidated  here.  In- 
eluding  combat  crew  training,  air  rescue',  re- 
covery, aircraft  fire  and  rescue  training.  Fire 
training  will  involve  open  burning  of  Jet 
fuel — this  will  result  in  some  smoke  and 
unburned  Jet  fuel.  April  21. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Contact:    Francis  X.   Kelly,   Assistant   for 
Conservation   Liaison.   Public   Affairs   Office. 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Forrestal  Building.  1000 
Independence     Avenue.     Washington      DC 
20314,  693-6329. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Flat  Rock  Creek  local  flood  protection  proj- 
ect. Tulsa.  Oklahoma.  Involves  straighten- 
ing and  enlarging  about  7,300  feet  of  the 
creek's  channel,  and  about  4.600  feet  of  Its 
tributary.  Valley  View  Creek.  March  19. 

Clinton  Lake  project.  Wakarusa  River. 
Kansas.  Involves  construction  of  a  dam  and 
lake.  Inundation  of  7.000  acres  of  wildlife 
habiut  and  farmland  and  50  miles  of  free- 
flowing  intermittent  streams.  Purpose:  to 
provide  increased  water  supply  and  quality 
control,  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, recreation,  etc..  March  26. 

"S"  Street  channel  improvements.  Needles, 
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California.  Involves  constructing  3.160  feet 
of  concrete  channel,  and  associated  diver- 
sion structures.  Purpose:  to  protect  residen- 
tial, commercial  and  public  properties 
against  floods  and  debris.  March  30. 

Rowlesburg  Dam  and  Lake  project.  West 
Virginia.  Dam  will  be  on  the  Cheat  River  at 
Rowlesburg.  Reservoir  will  have  maximum 
pool  of  7,175  acres  (34  miles  of  the  upper 
Cheat  River.  400  vUlages  and  farm  houses, 
including  historic  St.  George,  will  be  Inun- 
dated. Purpose:  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
power,  low  flow  regulation,  etc..  March  30. 

Klutlna  River  flood  control  project:  Cop- 
per Center,  Alaska.  Involves  4,400  feet  of 
earthfill  levee,  construction  of  an  access  road 
to  a  borrow  pit.  etc.,  April  1. 

San  Antonio  Channel  improvement  project: 
San  Antonio  River  and  tributaries,  Texas.  In- 
volves about  33  miles  of  channel  rectlflcatlon 
(excavation  of  9  million  cubic  yards  of  mate- 
rial, paving  open  channels,  construction  of 
5  railroad  bridges  and  100  new  highway 
bridges,  etc.)  About  21  miles  are  complete 
or  under  construction,  April  6. 

Clayton  Lake,  Jackfork  Creek.  Oklahoma. 
Construction  of  an  earthflll  dam  and  reser- 
voir for  flood  control,  water  supply,  recrea- 
tion, etc.  Capacity  of  reservoir  Is  11,300  acres. 
Archeologlcal  survey  to  be  conducted  as 
sites  near  project  may  contain  historically 
slgnlflcant  artifacts,  April  6. 

Las  Cruces  local  protection  project.  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico.  Construction  of  Las 
Cruces  Dam  east  of  the  city,  diversion  ditch 
between  the  Las  Cruces  and  Alameda  Ar- 
royos, etc.  Purpose:  to  provide  flood  protec- 
tion for  urban,  suburban  areas  and  adjacent 
agricultural  lands.  April  6. 

Park  River  Conduit.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Expansion  of  present  conduit  system  to  en- 
close 3,716  feet  of  the  river  and  a  pumping 
station.  Also  planned  is  a  Junction  structure, 
and  a  headwall  on  the  North  Branch.  An 
auxiliary  conduit  9.100  feet  long  is  proposed 
to  extend  from  the  Junction  structure  to  the 
Connecticut  River.  A  pumping  station  Is  also 
proposed.  Purpose:  flood  control,  water  qual- 
ity, etc..  April  7. 

Phillips  Dam.  Fltchburg.  Massachusetts. 
Part  of  a  flood  control  plan  for  N.  Nashua 
River  Basin  Construction  of  dam  ( 1.700  feet 
long.  48  feet  high)  and  reservoir  (surface 
area  of  105  acres  at  peak)  on  Phillips  Brook. 
Purpose:  retention  of  flood  waters  in  spring. 
April  7 

Sklatook  Lake.  Hominy  Creek.  Oklahoma. 
Involves  construction  of  a  rolled  earthflll  dam 
about  3.590  feet  long  and  143  feet  high,  a 
reservoir  and  other  facilities  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  water  quality  control, 
recreation,  etc.  About  20.000  acres  of  land 
will  be  Involved.  The  lake  will  Inundate  about 
26  miles  of  natural  stream.  April  7. 

Dam  and  reservoir.  Whltmanvllle  Lake. 
North  Nashua  River  Basin.  Westminster. 
Massachusetts.  Dam  (1500  feet  long)  will 
be  on  the  Whitman  River.  About  %  mile  of 
brook-type  Ashing  and  75  acres  of  woods  will 
be  Inundated.  Purpose:  flood  control,  indus- 
trial water  supply.  April  7. 

San  Leandro  Creek  flood  control  project. 
Alameda  County.  California.  Construction  of 
a  trapezoidal  earth  channel  and  a  rectangu- 
lar concrete  channel  with  rip  rap  transitional 
sections  in  between  etc.  Project  about  2  miles 
long,  from  San  Leandro  Bay  upstream  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co  railroad  bridge.  Pur- 
pose: to  control  flooding  of  this  reclaimed 
marshland  area.  April  8. 

Fowl  River  navigation  project.  Mobile  Bay, 
Alabama  Dredging  of  2.6  miles  of  channel 
from  Ship  Channel  into  and  up  Fowl  River. 
30  acres  of  marsh  wUl  be  filled.  Purpose:  to 
allow  unrestricted  use  by  commercial  and 
recreational  boats.  April  8. 

Dog  River  navigation  project.  Mobile.  Ala- 
bama. Dredging  of  an  8  by  150  foot  channel 
from  3000  feet  east  of  the  Mobile  Bay  Ship 
Channel  to  and  up  Dog  River  (total  distance 
of  26.200  feet)    Also:  6  by  100  foot  spur  chan- 
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nels  to  the  mouths  of  the  Perch  and  Halls 
Mill  Creeks.  Overall  length:  7.8  miles.  PUUng 
of  30  acres  of  high  marsh  will  limit  use  by 
small  animals  and  birds.  Purpose:  to  permit 
full  use  of  Dog  River  by  commercial  and 
recreational  boats,  April  8. 

Navigation  project  for  a  small  boat  harbor 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Pepin,  Wisconsin 
Involves  an  additional  434  foot  long  sand- 
filled  breakwater,  a  60  inch  pipe  culvert. 
Purpose:  protection  from  wave  damage  and 
maintainable  aeration  facility.  April  9. 

Ipswich  River,  northeastern  Massachusetts, 
navigation  project.  Involves  dredging  6  foot 
deep  channel  3  miles  long,  and  construction 
of  breakwater.  Will  be  some  destruction  of 
shellfish  habitat.  Purpose:  facilitate  small 
boat  navigation  and  provide  mooring  space 
April  9 

Nookagee  Dam.  Westminster.  Massachu- 
setts project.  Involves  an  earth-fill  dam.  2.150 
feet  long  and  a  reservoir  that  will  cover  316 
acres.  Purpose:  flood  control,  water  quality 
improvement  by  low  flow  augmentation,  etc 
April   14. 

SaxonvlUe.  Massachusetts,  local  flood  con- 
trol protection  project.  On  the  Sudbury 
River.  Project  involves  2,900  feet  of  earth 
dike.  750  feet  of  concrete  floodwalls.  straight- 
ening of  1200  feet  of  the  river  channel,  etc 
April    14 

Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  proj- 
ect, part  I.  Texas.  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 
Construction  of  3  low-flow  dams  and  2  brine 
storage  dams,  other  facilities  for  water  qual- 
ity control,  etc  Purpose:  to  control  brines 
entering  Lake  Kemp,  so  the  water  can  be 
used  for  irrigation.  19.000  acres  will  be  used 
April  14. 

North  Nashua  River  channel  Improvement 
project,  Fltchburg,  Massachusetts.  Involves 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  5  miles 
of  walls,  cribs  and  grouted  rip-rap.  Also  In- 
volves about  2.600  feet  of  channel  excavation 
and  removal  of  obstructions  and  depositions 
April  14. 

Rockflsh  Creek  flood  control  project,  Dup- 
lin, Pender,  Sampxson  counties.  North  Dakota. 
Project  Includes  5.7  miles  of  clearing  and 
snagging  and  20.7  mUes  of  deepening  and 
widening  (some  of  this  on  Doctors  Creek). 
Spoil  will  be  placed  on  one  or  both  banks. 
It  will  be  shaped  and  seeded.  Construction 
will  result  in  loss  of  about  80%  of  the  stand- 
ing crop  of  flshes  In  the  reaches  to  be  ex- 
cavated, April  15. 

Flood  protection  project,  Hogtown  Creek, 
Gainesville,  Florida.  Construction  of  a  levee, 
pumping  station,  gravity  structure  to  remove 
Interior  runoff,  etc.  Purpose:  to  protect  a 
residential  area  (levee  will  be  2.5  miles 
long) .  April  16. 

Beach  erosion  project.  Oak  Bluffs  Town 
Beach,  Massachusetts.  Consists  of  beach  rais- 
ing and  widening  and  construction  of  a  stone 
groin  at  the  southern  end.  Purpose:  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  beach  area  and  protect  It  from 
erosion,  April  15. 

Bristol  Harbor  navigation  project,  Rhode 
Island.  Consists  of  an  offshore  breakwater 
1600  feet  long.  Purpose:  to  protect  vessels  and 
shore  facilities  from  storms,  April  15. 

Hurricane  protection  project,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island.  Involves  raising  and  widening 
17.000  linear  feet  of  beach,  constructing  a 
dike,  erecting  3  long  groins,  dredging  Wlnna- 
paug  Pond.  etc.  Purpose:  hurricane  protec- 
tion and  correction  of  beach  erosion  prob- 
lem. April  15. 

Lagoon  Pond  navigation  project,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Massachusetts.  Dredging  a  chan- 
nel 100  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep  and  extend- 
ing a  stone  Jetty  200  feet.  Purpose:  to  pro- 
vide adequate  access  to  a  deep  water  mooring 
basin,  April  15. 

Navigation  project.  Red  Brook  Hartjor. 
Bourne,  Massachusetts.  Involves  dredging  to 
make  an  entrance  channel  6  feet  deep,  100 
feet  wide.  Purpose:  to  improve  public  naviga- 
tion and  mooring  capacity  of  Red  Brook 
Harbor.  April  15. 


May  27,  1971 

Lapwhi  Creek,  Culdesac.  Idaho.  Stream 
channel  shaping  and  construction  of  a  levee. 
A  rock  quarry  would  be  created  In  the  proc- 
ess. Purpose:  flood  protection.  April  20. 

El  Dorado  Lake,  Walnut  River.  Kansas. 
Construction  of  a  9,650  foot  dam  and  con- 
servation pool  (that  win  Inundate  8,000 
acres  of  productive  agricultural  land).  The 
greater  prairie  chicken  (an  endangered 
species)  Is  found  in  the  project  area.  I»ur- 
pose:  flood  control,  water  supply,  water  qual- 
ity control,  recreation.  April  21. 

Wilson  Harbor  navigation  project,  Neic 
York.  Involves  dredging  a  6-foot  channel 
through  Tuscarora  Bay,  and  disposing  of 
dredged  materials  on  State  Park  land.  When 
sufficiently  dry,  the  dredged  materials  will  be 
used  for  park  purposes.  Channel  will  enable 
recreation  craft  to  use  the  Bay.  April  22. 

Local  flood  protection  project  for  Jackson, 
Minnesota,  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Des 
Moines  River.  Involves  1.4  miles  of  earthen 
levee.  .1  mile  of  concrete  floodwall,  a  4.5  acre 
ponding  area.  etc.  April  23. 

Diked  Disposal  Area  No.  2,  Buffalo  Harbor 
(Times  Beach)  Nevj  York.  Project  to  com- 
plete stone  dike  enclosure  to  be  used  as  a 
place  to  deposit  polluted  dredged  materials 
from  the  harbor.  Requires  46  acres.  Dredged 
materials  cause  H  mild  "non-pungent"  odor. 
Project  area  has  been  designated  by  law  as 
a  public  park  and  recreation  site.  Statement 
Implies  that  It  will  be  eventually  used  for 
a  park.  April  23. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

West  Tennessee  Tributaries  i  Obion  and 
Forked  Deer  Rivers)  project.  Construction 
has  been  underway  since  1961.  Work  has 
been  suspended  pending  determination  of 
environmental  Impact.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  Tennessee  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  feel  the  amount  of  forest 
acreage  recommended  for  acqulslUon  In  the 
mitigation  report  (2  3)  is  Inadequate, 
March  31. 

Rahway  River  New  Jersey  (East  Branch). 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey  local  flood  con- 
trol project.  Construction  of  levees,  flood 
walls,  flume  section,  channel  enlargement, 
one  and  a  half  miles  of  clearing  and  excava- 
tion, etc.  Some  trees  over  100  years  old  would 
be  removed.  Construction  will  begin  In  Sep- 
tember. 1971.  No  draft  statement  received, 
March  31. 

Lahalna  light-draft  Harbor.  Maul,  Haioaii. 
Involves  replacement  of  the  existing  harbor 
with  a  larger  harbor  2000  feet  to  the  north- 
west, construction  of  an  entrance  channel, 
access  channel  and  turning  area,  off-shore 
breakwater,  wave  absorber,  etc.  Purpose:  to 
accommodate  380  small  craft  (present  har- 
bors capacity  Is  80).  Lahalna  Is  an  historic 
whaling  community.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. April  14. 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Project — main  ship 
channel  (San  Francisco  Bar)  California.  First 
phase  of  San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton  proj- 
ect. Four  and  a  half  miles  will  be  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  55-57  feet  (present  depth  Is  50 
feet).  Spoil  would  be  deposited  on  the  Bar 
south  of  the  main  ship  channel  No  draft 
statement  received,  April  14. 

Palls  Lake,  Neuse  River.  North  Carolina. 
Includes  construction  of  an  earthdam  and  a 
reservoir  with  a  surface  area  of  12,490  acres 
la  lake  about  20  miles  long) .  Dam  will  be  one 
mile  above  Falls.  Purpose:  flood  protection, 
water  supply,  water  quality  control,  etc.  Land 
acquisition  to  begin  In  May.  1971.  No  draft 
statement  received.  April  15. 

Trumbull  Pond  Lake:  Trumbull,  Connecti- 
cut Includes  concrete  dam  and  storage  reser- 
voir (that  will  extend  2.5  miles  up  the 
Pequonnock  River).  Purpose:  flood  protec- 
tion, municipal  water  supply,  recreation,  etc. 
An  Indian  relic  site  Is  located  within  the 
proposed  reservoir  area.  Construction  to  be- 
gin in  Mav.  1971.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. AprU  16. 
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Wlshart  Point.  Virginia,  navigation  project. 
Improvement  along  2  mile  reach  of  the  bay. 
Involves  dredging  a  channel  6  feet  deep,  60 
feet  wide.  About  4.2  acres  of  oyster  grounds 
will  be  destroyed.  Purpose:  enhance  recrea- 
tional boating,  spur  crab  harvest,  provide 
harbor  of  refuge. 

Blue  Marsh  Lake  project,  Tulpehocken 
Creek,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Includes 
dam  98  feet  high.  1.775  feet  long  and  crea- 
tion of  a  lake  with  a  surface  area  of  900  acres. 
Purpose:  flood  control,  recreation,  supply  of 
industrial  water  and  domestic  water.  Arsenic 
content  of  water  a  possible  problem.  No  draft 
statement  received. 

Beach  erosion  control  and  navigation  proj- 
ect, Atlantic  coast  of  Long  Island,  Fire  Island 
Inlet,  and  Shore  Westerly  to  Jones  In- 
let, New  York.  Involves  dredging  clean 
sand  and  using  It  for  beach  replenishment, 
creation  of  a  littoral  reservoir  with  a  capacity 
of  1.200.000  cubic  yards,  etc.  Purjxjse:  In- 
creased commercial  fishing,  better  recre- 
ational opportunities,  decreased  vessel  dam- 
age, prevention  of  damage  to  parkways  and 
buUdlngs.  Increased  commerce,  etc.  No  draft 
statement  received. 

Updating  of  summaries  of  coordination  for 
projects  Included  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  1970.  (final  statements 
dated  11,/16  70),  April  19. 

Views  of  Interested  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies on  the  following  projects  are  Included: 

Blue  River  Basin,  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Calcasieu  River  at  Devil's  EHbow,  Louisi- 
ana. 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Beach,  Texas. 

Eastern  Rapides  and  South  Central  Avoy- 
elles Parishes,  Louisiana. 

Port  Chartres  and  Other  Drainage  Dis- 
tricts, Illinois. 

Marion,  Kansas. 

Running  Water  Draw,  Plalnview.   Texas. 

Steel  Bayou  Basin,  Mississippi. 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  Plans  for  a  253  mile  long 
project  in  three  sections:  river,  canal  and 
divide.  Construction  will  take  at  least  9 
years.  Raising  of  water  surface  level  may 
waterlog  some  local  areas  near  the  project 
and  will  make  some  important  paleontologic 
sites  unavailable.  70,000  acres  of  forest  or 
agricultural  land  would  be  committed  to  the 
project.  About  170  miles  of  tributary  streams 
and  140  miles  of  the  Tomblgbee  River  would 
lose  their  identity  as  free-flowing  streams. 
The  impvact  that  the  175  deep  foot  cut 
through  the  divide  (In  northeast  Mississippi) 
will  have  on  the  water  table  is  discussed. 
Future  commercial,  residential  and  indus- 
trial development  along  the  waterway  would 
have  an  additional  environmental  impact. 
Purpose:  to  provide  a  more  direct  connect- 
ing waterway  between  the  eastern  Gulf 
Coast  and  much  of  mld-contlnental  U.S., 
April  20. 

Elizabeth  River.  New  Jersey,  flood  control 
project.  Involves  construction  of  levees,  flood 
walls  and  flume,  channel  deejjenlng.  widen- 
ing and  realignment,  bridge  construction, 
pump  stations,  etc.  Along  the  river  for  about 
4  miles  from  Its  mouth  at  the  Arthur  Kill. 
Adverse  environmental  effects  will  result 
from  the  disposal  of  dredged  material  on 
marshland  or  flatland.  development  of 
marshland,  etc.  Construction  will  begin  in 
Julv.  1971.  No  draft  statement  received. 
April  20. 

Flood  control  project.  East  Grand  Porks, 
Minnesota.  Involves  raising  and  widening 
7.600  linear  feet  of  earth  levees.  1.500  feet  of 
concrete  floodwall.  three  pumping  stations, 
etc.  40-50  trees  would  be  removed,  an  acre 
of  park  property  would  be  altered.  No  draft 
statement  received.  April  21. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVY 

Contact:  Charles  m,  Room  4C713.  The 
Pentagon.  Washington,  DC.  20350,  OX 
7-9100. 
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Draft 


Title,  description,  and  date 

Use  of  target-ship  hulls  In  exercises  at  sea, 
over  50  nautical  miles  from  the  U.S.  coast. 
Only  conventional  explosives  are  used  In  war- 
heads. 10-15  hulls  are  sunk  annually.  In« 
volves  possible  damage  to  marine  life  from 
petroleum  residue  products  In  some  htills. 
Purpose:  to  evaluate  weapon  systems  effec- 
tiveness, April  5. 

Land  acquisition  at  the  Naval  Submarine 
Base,  New  London.  Connecticut.  Acquisition 
of  36  acres  for  safety  zone  around  expanded 
ammunition  storage  site.  Present  land  use 
(swamp,  woods)  will  remain  unchanged. 
AprU  22. 

Construction  of  the  Defense  Office  Build- 
ing Complex.  Washington,  D.C.  To  be  located 
on  114.67  acres  of  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  and 
will  provide  office  space  for  10.000.  Major 
Impact  will  be  a  socio-economic  one  on 
southeast  Washington,  April  23. 

Land  acquisition  for  the  Naval  Security 
Group,  Homestead,  Florida.  Purchase  of  568 
acres  of  swampland  to  be  used  as  a  buffer 
zone.  F»urpose:  to  prevent  site  degradation  by 
Industrial  and  commercial  encroachment 
(facility  Is  an  electronics  operation).  No 
change  In  land  use  expected,  April  23. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING    AND     tTRBAN     DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Contact:  Charles  Orlebeke,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary,  Washington.  D.C.  20410.  755-8192. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Operation  Breakthrough :  attempts  to  dem- 
onstrate that  many  environmental  problems 
can  be  solved  by  planning  quality  community 
environments.  Another  facet  of  this  opera- 
tion Is  an  effort  to  accelerate  the  application 
of  technological  advances  In  building  homes, 
etc.  WUl  demonstrate  advanced  housing, 
total  energy  and  solid  waste  disposal  systems. 
Many  environmental  planning  techniques  are 
used  on  the  sites.  (Program  Is  too  complex 
to  adequately  outline  here.  Speciflc  projects 
are  not  covered  In  detail  In  the  statement), 
AprU  9. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    INTERIOR 

Contact:  Office  of  Information.  Public 
Queries.  18th  and  C  Streets.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20240,  343-3172. 

Btireau    of    Reclamation 

Draft 

Title,   description   and   date 

San  Juan-Chama  project,  Colorado-Neto 
Mexico.  Collection  and  Diversion  Unit  (a  par- 
ticipating project  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project).  110.000  acre-feet  of  water  wUl 
be  diverted  annually  from  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  San  Juan  River.  Three  diversion 
dams  wUl  be  built:  on  the  Rio  Blanco,  Little 
Navajo,  and  Navajo  Rivers.  27  mUes  of  con- 
crete-lined tunnels  wUl  be  constructed.  Near- 
ly 6,000  acres  of  land  that  serves  as  a  winter 
range  for  elk  and  deer  will  be  Inundated. 
Purpose:  dependable  water  supply  for  Al- 
buquerque and  Irrigation  water  for  the  Mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District,  etc., 
March    26. 

Pecos  River  Basin  water  salvage  project: 
Neu-  Mexico  and  Texas.  Involves  clearing  salt- 
cedars  and  other  undesirable  phreatophytes 
(they  absorb  a  lot  of  water) .  Estimated  acre- 
age still  to  be  cleared  Is  34,000.  Clearing  Is 
done  with  chemical  sprays  and  by  mechani- 
cal means.  A  major  concern  is  the  disruption 
of  nesting  areas  for  the  mourning  dove.  Con- 
struction began  In  1966,  Is  now  about  60 
jjercent  complete.  March  31. 

Htingry  Horse  Project  In  seeding  clouds 
(with  silver  iodide),  western  Montana.  An 
operational  adaptation  research  project.  Lo- 
cation chosen  because  of  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  concern  over  Inadequate 
water  supplies  In  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir. 
Project  began  In  1966.  So  far  only  very  mod- 
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est    precipitation    increases    have    been    ob- 
served.   April    2 

Monmouth-Dallas  Division,  Willamette 
River  Project.  Oregon.  Involves;  Johnson 
HUl  Pumping  Plant,  3  rellft  pumping  plants. 
34  miles  of  main  channel,  60  miles  of  un- 
llned  canal  and  low-head  pipe  laterals.  76 
miles  of  open  ditch  drains,  etc.  Purpose-  to 
change  present  land  use  from  production  of 
dry  land  crops  to  higher  value  Irrigated 
crops.  87.000  acre  feet  of  the  Willamette  Riv- 
er will  ultimately  be  diverted. 

Navajo-Phoenlx  Transmission  System,  Nav- 
ajo Project.  Anzona.  (Revised  draft — first 
draft  transmitted  January  13,  1971. >  In- 
volves: design,  constrtictlon  and  operation  of 
two  500.000-volt  transmission  lines  by  the 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  The  lines  woxUd 
link  the  Navajo  project  near  Page  with  the 
Phoenix  area.  Arizona,  by  way  of  Moenkopl 
Switchyard  near  Cameron.  Total  lengvh  250 
miles.  Between  43  percent  and  52  percent  of 
this  project  is  on  Federal  land  (excluding  In- 
dian land).  April  9. 

Mountain  Park  project,  southwestern  Ok- 
lahoma Constriictlon  of  dam  and  reser\olr 
on  Otter  Creek,  a  diversion  dam  on  Elk 
Creek,  a  10  8  mile  canal  In  between,  an  aaue- 
duct  system,  etc.  About  6.700  acres  oi  wild- 
life habitat  will  be  Inundated.  Purpose-  pro- 
vide water  to  Altus,  Frederick,  and  Snyder. 
Also  flood  protection,  etc..  April  13. 

Cosumes  River  Division.  Central  Valley 
Project,  California.  Comments  on  draft 
(transmuted  2  19  71)  by  Army.  HEW,  DOT. 
Regional  Office  of  HUD,  Cities  and  County 
of  San  Joaquin  Advisory  Planning  Associa- 
tion. Also  comments  by  t7SD.^,  April  15.  Sev- 
eral agencies  say  more  Information  Is  needed, 
April  22. 

NavaJo-BIack  Mesa  Coal  Haul  Railroad, 
Navajo  Project,  Arizona.  (Revised  draft — 
first  draft  transmitted  1'13,'71.)  Railroad 
will  haul  coal  to  the  Navajo  Generating  Sta- 
tion I  about  5  miles  east  of  Page)  from  Black 
Mesa  lands,  in  Navajo  County  (Jointly  owned 
by  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  tribes).  Preferred 
route  Is  78  miles  long.  An  electric  railroad 
13  planned,  April  2C 

'Overland  Ditch  and  Reservoir  Company 
f^pllcation  for  a  loan  and  grant  to  replace 
an  unstable  dam  on  Cow  Creek,  Delta  Coun- 
ty, Colorado  (this  would  enlarge  the  surface 
area  of  the  reservoir  from  220  to  370  acres); 
make  minor  improvements  on  Hubbard  Creek 
Dam:  and  rehablllute  the  2  mile  long  Upper 
Overland  Ditch.  April  22. 

Huntington  Canyon  generating  station  and 
transmission  line.  The  Utah  Power  &  Light 
Co.  plans  to  build  a  coal-fired  thermal- 
electric  generating  plant  to  be  constructed 
at  Huntington  Canyon.  Utah.  The  company 
will  be  provided  with  some  of  the  water 
they  need  by  the  Emery  Water  Conservancy 
District.  Statement  Includes  description  of 
proposed  plant  and  nearby  coal  mine,  the 
365-ml!e  Camp  William-Four  Corners  trans- 
mission line  and  sketches  the  considerable 
impact  this  facility  could  have  on  the  en- 
vironment. (For  example,  company  does  not 
plan  to  choose  SO,  removal  equipment  In 
time  to  have  it  installed  when  first  unit 
goes  on  line.  Sulfur  oxide  can  cause  "early 
aging"  in  vegetation.  A  natural  forest  is  Just 
to  the  west  of  the  plant  site.  April  23. 

Garr-'^cn  Diversion  Unit.  Missour.  River 
Bas.n  Project,  eastern  and  north-central 
.\orth  Dakota.  Features  Include  Lonetree 
Rejervosr.  Audubon  Lake  la  subimpound- 
ment  ff  the  Snake  Creek  arm  of  exi.?tlng 
Ljke  Sakawea'.  Shallow  alkaline  lakes  and 
mar^iies  will  be  adversely  affected.  These 
ereas  provide  habitat  for  migrating  ?andhill 
cranes  aid  other  birds.  Construction  begun 
In  1968  and  expected  to  continue  for  10  more 
years  Purpose  delivery  of  Missouri  River 
water  f^r  irrigation  of  2.50  000  acres,  muni- 
cipal and  i!idu.«tr:al  water  supply,  to  de- 
velop and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  values 
of  the  st..te.  fj  re7.tore  the  le\els  and  quality 
of  the  Devils  Lake  chain,  etc  ,  April  23 
Ix/an  and  grant  application  by  Yolo  Coun- 
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ty,  California,  Flood  Control  and  Water  Con- 
servation District.  Comments  on  draft  (2/ 
24/71)  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  EPA,  Cali- 
fornia State  clearinghouse,  the  Resources 
Agency  of  California,  April  26. 

Comments  on  draft  (2/12/71)  on  the  Te- 
hama-Colusa Canal  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project,  California.  Comments  by  USDA, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  EPA.  the  County  of  Yolo, 
the  Glenn  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
April  26. 

Brantley  Project  (a  dam  and  reservoir)  on 
the  Pecos  River  In  Eddy  County  about  20 
miles  upstream  from  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 
Surface  area  of  reservoir  would  peak  at 
11,700  acres.  Major  Johnson  Springs,  an  his- 
toric area,  would  be  inundated.  Purpose:  re- 
place Irrigation  storage  being  lost  at  Mc- 
Millan Reservoir  which  Is  filling  up  with 
sediment,  April  26. 

Jordan  Aqueduct.  Bonneville  Unit,  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project.  Involves  burying  a  pre- 
cast concrete  pipeline  20.8  miles  long  along 
west  side  of  Salt  Lake  County,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  Provo  Reservoir  Canal  i  work  sched- 
uled to  begin  In  1974).  Purpose:  to  deliver 
imported  water  from  Provo  River  to  Salt 
Lake  County.  April  29. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Pinal 
Title,  description  and  date 
Bonneville  Power   Administration's  state- 
ment in  their  Fiscal  Year  1972  proposed  pro- 
gram. This  hefty  rejxjrt  covers  the  construc- 
tion  and   maintenance  aspects    (mainly  for 
high-voltage   main-grid   transmission  facili- 
ties necessary  to  connect  generation  sources 
to  major  load  centers  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. In  1972,  plans  Include  beginning  con- 
struction on   141   miles  of  new  lines  and  8 
substations,    etc.    Critical    comments    from 
agencies,    departments    and    individuals    are 
included.   Many   are   concerned  about   open 
burning.  No  draft  statement  received.  April  6, 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Final 
T:tle.  description,  and  date 
Prop->sed    legislation   "to   establish    a   na- 
tional   land    use    policy    atid   authorize    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  in  the  prep- 
aration   and    Implementation    of    land    use 
programs  for  the  protection  of  areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern  and  the  control 
and  direction  of  growth  and  development  of 
more  than  local  significance,"  etc.,  April  29 

DEPARTMENT      OF     TRANSPORTATION 

Contact:  Martin  Convlsser.  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Special  Projects.  400  7th  Street.  S  W., 
Washnlgton,   DC.   20590,   426-4357. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Airport  project.  Ryan  Airport.  Baton 
Rouge.  Louisiana  Runway  extension,  over- 
lay and  parallel  and  connecting  taxlwavs. 
Purpose  to  meet  jet  aircraft  needs.  March 
29. 

Airport  project  at  Broken  Bow.  Nebraska. 
Acquisition  of  42  acres  In  fee  simple  title, 
construction  of  runway  extension  and  turn- 
around, etc.  Purpose:  to  accommodate  twin 
engine  general  aviation  aircraft.  March  31. 

Airport  project  at  Hastings.  Nebraska.  In- 
vol-es  acqiilsltlon  of  land,  construction  of  a 
N'E  SW  runway  and  taxiv.-ay.  etc  Purpose: 
to  accommcdate  twi:i  engine  general  aviation 
aircraft.  March  3! 

Airport  project  at  Rex  )urg.  Idaho  Con:- 
mrnts  on  draft  (3  2  71)  by  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers,   March    31. 

Comments  b;>   Interior.  April  7. 

Airport  project  at  Colby.  Kansas.  Runway 
exteiision  and  lmpr.!vemen;.s  to  accommo- 
date larger  planes     Xprll   1 

Airport   project    at    Pierre.    South    Dakota 
Construction  of  runway  and  taxiway  exten- 
.sions.  land  acqul-^ltlon    ea-semeiif^  and  grad- 
ing   for    instrument     landing    system,    etc.. 
Anni  1 
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Airport  project  at  Livingston.  Montana 
Involves  extension  of  runway,  new  llghtln* 
etc.,  Aprtl  5. 

Comments  on  draft  by  USDA,  April  28. 

Airport  project  at  Lancaster,  Sovth  Car. 
oHna.  Expansion  of  runway,  construction  of 
taxiway  and  turn-around,  April  5. 

Airport  project  at  Ortonvllle.  Minnesota. 
Realignment,  extension  and  resurfacing  of 
NW'SE  runway,  etc  Purpose:  to  change  atr 
trafBc  pattern  and  to  help  community's  econ- 
omy, etc  ,  April  5 

Airport  project  at  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona 
Comments  on  draft  (3/25 '71)  by  Albuquer- 
que Regional  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  April  5 

Comments  on  draft  by  Geological  Survey 
April  13. 

Airport  project  at  Gettysburg.  South  Da- 
kota. Runday  extension  and  resurfacing,  pur- 
chase of  7.6  acres  of  land,  etc.,  April  6. 

Airport  project  at  Anaconda,  Montana. 
Construction  of  a  turf  runway  Purpose:  to 
provide  a  crosswind  runway  for  small  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft,  April  6. 

Comments  on  draft  by  USDA,  April  28. 

Airport  project  at  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania. 
Development  of  a  privately-owned  airport 
into  a  general  aviation  airport.  Involves  con- 
struction of  a  paved  runway,  apron  and  con- 
necting taxiway,  etc.  Site  is  on  an  abandoned 
mine,  April  6. 

Airport  project  at  AUentown,  Pennsylvania. 
Involves  extension  and  improvement  of  run- 
ways, taxiways.  aprons,  etc  Purpose:  to  as- 
sure continued  use  by  major  commercial  air- 
lines. April  6. 

Airport  project  at  Wahoo.  Nebraska.  In- 
volves  acquisition  of  land  in  fee  simple  title, 
paving  NE  SW  runway,  turnaround  and 
taxiway.  etc.  Purpose:  to  provide  safer,  all 
weather  airport  for  general  aviation  traffic, 
April  6. 

Airport  project  at  Mlnot.  North  Dakota.  In- 
volves extension  of  runway,  addition  of  high 
Intensitv  lights,  acquisition  of  440  acres  of 
land.  etc.  Purpose:  to  accommodate  Jets. 
April  6 

Airport  project  at  Reedsvllle.  Pennsylvania. 
Involves  runway  extension  and  widening. 
Purpose:  to  accommodate  Increasing  number 
of  larger  corporate  aircraft,  April  6. 

Airport  project  at  Pickens,  South  Carolina. 
Construction  of  1.600  ft.  by  100  ft.  extension 
of  runway,  etc  .  to  accommodate  small  bvisl- 
ness  and  executive  Jets.  April  6. 

Airport  project  at  Iowa  Palls.  loua  In- 
volves land  acquisition,  runwav  and  taxiway 
construction,  etc.  Purpose:  to  provide  an 
adequate  public  airport  for  Itawamba  Coun- 
ty and  Fulton,  April  7. 

Airport  project  at  Iowa  Palls.  Iowa,  In- 
volves widening  and  extending  the  NW/SE 
and  N'S  runways,  paving  taxiways  and 
aprons,  etc.  Purpose:  to  accommodate  twin 
engine  planes  and  to  make  It  an  all  weather 
airport,   April   7. 

Airport  project  at  Loa,  Utah.  Involves  run- 
way extension,  acquisition  of  land  for  air- 
port development  and  clear  zone,  etc.,  April 
12. 

Airport  project  at  Tecumsch,  Nebraska.  In- 
volves acquisition  of  land  for  a  limited  air- 
port, including  clear  zones,  NNW/SSE  run- 
way, etc.  April  12. 

Airport  project  at  Albert  Lea.  Minnesota. 
Involves  extension  of  existing  N  S  runway, 
construction  of  a  new  NE/SW  runway  and 
taxiways.  lighting  and  Installation  of  VUual 
Approach  Slope  Indicators,  etc.  Purpose:  to 
accommodate  corporate  turbo-jet  planes, 
April  12. 

Airport  project  at  Mankato,  Afinneiofa. 
Involves  construction  of  cross-runway,  taxi- 
ways, lighting,  etc..  April   13. 

Airport  project  at  Dothan.  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  runway  extension,  supporting 
taxiways,  lighting  system  Purpose:  to  per- 
mit full  load  usage  of  DC9  31  planes,  C141 
to  land  In  dry  weather  and  T  lA  planes  to 
land  111  all  weather,  April  16. 
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Airport  project  at  El  Dorado,  Arkansas.  Run- 
way and  parking  ramp  extension.  Purpose: 
to  accommodate  Jet  aircraft,   April    16. 

Airport  project  at  Williamston,  North  Da- 
kota. Runway  extension  and  widening,  etc. 
Purpose  to  accommodate  industry-o-wned 
planes.  April   16. 

Airport  project  at  Goldsboro.  North  Caro- 
lina. Expansion  of  parking  apron,  construc- 
tion of  taxiways,  installation  of  Visual  Ap- 
proach Slope  Indicator  System,  etc..  April  16 

Airport  project.  Ogden.  Utah.  Construction 
of  runway  extension  and  lighting,  parallel 
taxiway.  etc.,  April  20. 

Airport  project,  Moslnee,  Wisconsin.  In- 
volves construction  of  parallel  taxiway,  cross- 
runway,  runway  extension,  at  Central  Wis- 
consin Airport.  One  farmer  is  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  noise  on  the  milk  production 
of  his  dairy  cattle,  April  21. 

Airport  project  at  Henryetta,  Oklahoma.  In- 
volves runway  and  lighting  extension,  con- 
struction of  taxiways,  etc.,  April  23. 

Airport  project  at  Chesterfield.  Virginia. 
Development  of  a  general  utility-type  air- 
port with  a  3,700  ft.  paved  runway  to  ac- 
commodate single  engine  and  light  twin  en- 
gine aircraft.  (Ultimately  wUl  be  expanded 
to  accommodate  business  jets,  etc.),  April  27. 

Airport  project  at  Sidney,  New  York.  In- 
volves land  acquisition,  construction  of  run- 
way, taxiway.  apron,  parking  area,  perimeter 
fencing.  Installation  of  medium  Intensity 
lights,  etc.  Will  allow  business  Jets  to  land 
April  27. 

Airport  project  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tennessee. 
Involves  runway  and  apron  extension.  Instal- 
lation cf  lighting,  etc.  Purpose:  to  accommo- 
date corporate  Jets,  April  27. 

Airport  project  at  New  Holsteln,  Wisconsin. 
Runway  extension  and  overlay  with  bitumi- 
nous concrete,  etc.  Slightly  larger  planes  will 
be  able  to  use  the  airport,  April  29. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Airport  project.  Walker  Field,  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Colorado.  Runway  extension,  installa- 
tion of  high  Intensity  lights,  taxiway  exten- 
sion, etc.  Purpose:  to  remove  most  weight 
restrictions  and  allow  additional  types  of 
planes  to  use  the  field.  Noise  levels  will  in- 
crease, but  no  dwelling  structures  are  in 
the  area.  March  29. 

Great  Palls  International  Airport  project. 
Montana.  Involves  runway  extension  and  re- 
construction, acquisition  of  30  acres  for  clear 
zone.  etc.  Purpose:  to  Increase  safety,  to 
move  air  trafBc  under  Instrument  landing 
conditions  farther  away  from  populated 
areas,  etc.,  April  6. 

R*ldsvUle  Airport  project,  Reldsville, 
Georgia.  Construction  of  a  general  aviation 
airport  Involving  land  acquisition,  a  runway 
stub  taxiway,  apron,  April  6. 

Airport  project  at  Alma,  Georgia.  Involves 
expansion  of  runway  and  pavement  overlay. 
Purpose:  to  accommodate  executive  lets 
April  6. 

Postorla  Metropolitan  Airport  project, 
Ohio  Construction  of  a  new  airport  consist- 
ing of  a  paved  runway,  taxiway,  apron,  access 
road,  etc  .  April  6. 

Memphis  International  Airport  project 
Memphis.  Tennessee.  Runway  and  taxiway 
expansion.  Purpose:  to  permit  airplanes  fly- 
ing i.on-stop  from  Memphis  to  Los  Angeles 
to  carry  a  maximum  load  of  passengers  and 
cargo  m  90'   temperature.  April  7. 

Ogallala  Airport  project.  Nelnaska.  Con- 
struction of  a  new  airport  Involves  acquisi- 
tion of  285  acres,  paving  runway,  taxiway 
etc  ,  April  8. 

Airport  project.  tK)up  City  Municipal  Air- 
port. Nebraska.  Development  of  a  new  air- 
port at  site  that  includes  present  facility  In- 
volves acquisition  of  land  for  development 
and  clear  zones,  construction  of  NW'SE  run- 
way, taxiway.  etc.,  April  20. 

Kent  County  Airport,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
Von.  Involves  building  a  1000  ft.  by  100  ft. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

runway  extension  and  parallel  taxiway,  ad- 
ditional high-intensity  lights,  etc.,  April  20 
Russell  Field  Airport  project,  Rome, 
Georgia.  Runway  extension  to  enable  corpo- 
rate Jets  to  have  greater  margin  of  safety 
April  20. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Route  60:  Butler-Stoddard  Counties  Mis- 
souri. From  Poplar  Bluff  urban  limits  to 
Route  51  east  of  Plsk  and  Route  67  east  to 
Route  T.  Project's  purpose  Is  to  locate  Route 
60  to  relieve  congestion,  upgrade  It  to  a  dual 
lane  limited  access  faculty.  Project  F-60- 
4(13),  March  21. 

US-76:  -widening  of  highway  to  make  It  a 
4  lane  facility.  Begins  at  S-S3  In  Tlmmons- 
vUle.  South  Carolina  and  ends  at  Jeffertes 
Creek  near  Florence.  Length  of  project  Is 
about  8  miles,  March  26. 

Route  C(106):  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  Current  River  In  Shannon  County.  MU- 
souri.  Also  construction  of  bridge  approach 
fills  above  flood  stage.  Present  traffic  uses  toll 
ferry.  Documentation  required  under  Sec- 
tion 4(f)  submitted  to  DOT  on  2,  11/71  be- 
cause National  Park  Service  land  and  Mis- 
souri Conservation  land  is  needed  for  right- 
of-way.  Project  RS-726(2) .  March  29. 

US-280 1  upgrading  and  realigning  road  be- 
tween Opellka  and  Phenlx,  Alabama.  Length 
of  project  is  about  2  miles.  Some  controversy 
over  which  alternative  for  the  route  should 
be  chosen.  Federal  Project  No.  422(     J.March 

New  secondary  road.  Sac  County,  Iowa. 
Grading,  draining  and  temporary  granular 
surfacing  from  Lake  View  north  for  4.5  mUes. 
Would  reqtUre  1.03  acres  of  Tomahawk  Marsh. 
Purpose:  to  eventually  provide  direct  con- 
nection between  Lake  View,  Blackhawk  Lake 
State  Park  and  US-20.  Federal  project  S- 
1706.  County  project  K-4S-71,  March  29. 

1-295:  Henrico  and  Hanover  Counties,  Vir- 
ginia. From  1-95  south  of  Richmond  to  Route 
1-64  west  of  Richmond  (about  37  mllea). 
Route  crosses  Hoke-Brady  Battlefield  Park 
and  a  mill  race.  Explanation  of  4(f)  action 
Is  liMJludlng.  Purpose:  part  of  circumferen- 
tial by-pass  of  Richmond.  Projects  1-295-3 
(2).  1-295-3(1).  1-295-3(3).  March  29. 

Federal  Aid  Secondary  Route  No.  3704: 
JeflTorson  County,  Alabama.  Construction  of 
a  490  foot  bridge  across  Locust  Fork  of  the 
Warrior  River.  Purpose:  replacement  of  de- 
lapldated  bridge,  March  30. 

1-40  (Ashfork-Plagstaff  Highway):  Coco- 
nino County,  Arizona.  Construction  work  on 
Supal  Section  in  Kalbab  National  Forest  be- 
tween Pine  Springs  and  Williams.  Involves 
relocation  and  paving,  grading  and  drains. 
buUdlng  game  fences,  setting  up  water  col- 
lecting system.  Purpose:  to  remove  a  water 
producing  well  for  median  area,  etc.  Project 
1-40-3(19).  March  30. 

Route  1 :  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  between 
Baywood  Park  undercrosslng  and  Route  101. 
California.  Construction  of  7.9  miles  of  free- 
way on  new  alignment  (most  of  project  will 
consist  of  conversion  of  existing  expresswav 
to  freeway).  Construction  planned  for  1976 
Project  SLO-1-lOl-P.M.  16.4  27.9,  March  30. 
State  Highway  55  extension:  Boise  metro- 
politan area,  Idaho.  Construction  of  6.5  miles 
of  highway  on  new  location  from  Overland 
Road  north  to  Beacon  Light  Road  Federal 
project  F-3271(16),  March  30. 

Correction  to  Highway  Location  Study  Re- 
port. Idaho  State  Highway  55  extension:  Ada 
County,  Idaho.  One  possible  corridor  goes 
from  S.H.  55'3  Junction  with  Beaoon  Light 
Road  southerly  to  a  new  Interchange  on 
I-80N,  then  southerly  to  Overland  Road. 
Another  follows  existing  S.H.  55  Project 
P-3271(bl,  April  15 

Freeway  518  and  Iowa  1.  Johnson  County. 
Jotra.  Freeway  618  from  south  of  proposed 
Interchange  with  US-218   (2  miles  south  of 
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Iowa  City)  to  the  1-80  and  1-380  Interchange. 
Iowa  1:  from  west  of  County  Road  W-e2  to 
Orchard  St.  Project  Is  a  bypass  southwest  of 
Iowa  City.  Projects  F-518-4,  F-1-4,  March  30. 
US-67:  reconstruction  of  highway  between 
Junctions  with  37th  Avenue  N.  in  Clinton. 
Iowa  and  Coimty  Road  E-60  (distance  of 
about  6.3  miles).  A  4(f)  determination  le  at- 
tached because  project  requires  about  10 
^res  of  Eagle  Point  Park.  The  Secretary  of 
HUD  has  not  given  approval  for  transfer  of 
this  land  to  other  use.  Such  approval  Is  re- 
quired for  land  purchased  under  the  Open 
Spaces  Program.  Project  P-67-2.  March  30. 
Route  B:  Cole  County.  MissouH.  Prom  El- 
lis Blvd.  in  Jefferson  City  to  WardsvUle.  On 
new  location,  about  4  miles  in  length,  con- 
trolled access.  Present  Route  B  will  be  re- 
tained. Project  002&-B(2),  March  30. 

X7S-169:  construction  of  freeway  on  new 
alignment  from  Owasso  to  CoUinsvllle.  Okla- 
homa. State  project  F-267,  March  30. 

Connecting  road  between  SJl.  170  and  US- 
278,  Beaufort  County.  South  Carolirui.  Con- 
struction of  new  road  on  new  right  ot  way 
(will  cross  1  mile  of  marsh  land).  Also  In- 
volves construction  of  3  bridges,  etc.  Total 
length  of  project  is  7  miles.  March  30. 

South  Carolina  Route  11  Extension:  con- 
struction of  about  20  miles  of  highway  on 
a  new  location  from  S.C.  Route  28  at  West 
Union.  South  Carolina  to  1-85  near  Fair  Play. 
Purpose:  to  provide  a  scenic  route  through 
Oconee  County  as  well  as  provide  a  primary 
access  route  from  1-85  to  completed  portion 
of  S.C.  Route  11.  Project  APL-5007(001), 
March  30. 

US-321:  widening  road  (4-lane)  from  1-20 
to  point  near  Crane  Creek  Elementary 
School.  Length  of  project  2.7  miles.  Rich- 
land County.  South  Carolina.  March  30 

1-85  to  US-123  Connector:  Anderson  and 
Pickens  County,  South  Carolina.  Construc- 
tion of  a  new,  two  lane  road  (distance  of 
about  6  miles) .  Plans  include  the  acquisition 
of  a  large  enough  right  of  way  for  an  eventual 
expansion    to   4-lanes.    March    30. 

8052:  Tipton  County,  Tennessee.  Widening, 
resurfacing,  etc.  of  11.35  miles  from  SJl.  54 
near  Covington  to  the  Haywood  County  line. 
PA  Project  S-8-52  (14),  March  30. 

US-287:    Hardeman    County.    Texas.   Con- 
struction   of   2    additional    lanes    from    the 
Childress  county  line,   southeast   to  a   mile 
west    of   Acme    (a    distance   of    10.7   miles) 
Texas  F  533,  March  30. 

Chippewa  River  Bridge.  Rusk  Countv.  WU- 
consin.  Replacement  of  existing  bridge  and 
approaches  with  a  new  structure  at  a  loca- 
tion approximately  2.300  feet  to  the  east. 
Project  8798-0-00.  March  30. 

Ocala  National  Forest  Road  23:  Marlon 
and  Putnam  Counties.  Florida.  Length  not 
stated,  but  appears  on  the  map  to  be  roughly 
20  miles.  Purpose:  to  give  paved  access  to 
northern  part  of  the  forest  for  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  timber  removal,  etc.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  annual  average  of  2  mil- 
lion board  feet  will  be  removed  via  F.H.  23 
Project  PH  23-1(1).  State  Jobs  36519-1601 
76502-1801,  March  31. 

Loop  256:  from  State  Highway  155.  north 
of  Palestine,  west  and  south  to  US-79.  An- 
derson County,  Texas.  Construction  on  new- 
location  of  an  ultimate  4-lane  highway.  On 
map  provided,  project  looks  to  be  a  little 
over  1  mile  in  length.  Purpose:  bypass  of 
Palestine.  Texas  S  2479.  March  31 . 

Talladega  Scenic  Drive:  Cleburne  County, 
Alabama.  Construction  of  2-lane  road  south- 
u-ard  for  2.6  miles  from  where  last  section 
ends  New  road  will  be  south  of  present  SM. 
49.  Project  will  enter  eastern  boundary  of 
Cheaha  State  Park.  Purpose:  to  serve  local 
area,  Cheaha  State  Park  and  provide  access 
to  planned  Forest  Service  recreation  areas. 
Project  APL-1278(001),  April   1. 

North  Spokane  Freeway:  construction  of  a 
freeway  on  the  Nevada-Helena  Corridor. 
Spokane.  Washington.  Begins  at  1-90  con- 
tinuing to  State  Routes  2  and  395  near  the 
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Little  Spokane  River.  Length  of  project  about 
10  miles.  About  610  families  must  be  relo- 
cated, April  1. 

US-231 :  widening,  realigning,  and  grading 
of  3.2  miles  of  highway  In  Troy,  Alabama. 
Pan  of  over-all  project  to  improve  highway 
between  Oothan  and  Montgomery.  Project 
F-219(6J.  April  1. 

1-59:  construction  of  a  rest  area  and  wel- 
come station  on  south  bound  lane  Just  south 
of  the  Georgia  State  Une.  DeKalb  County, 
Alabama.  Project  I-5&-2(24) ,  April  1. 

Eastern  Bypass  and  US-80:  Montgomery 
County.  Alabama.  Construction  of  a  diamond 
Interchange,  relocation  of  existing  frontage 
roads  along  Eastern  by-pass.  Federal  project 
F-352i5)  .  AprU  1. 

1-65.  Jefferson  County,  Alabama.  From 
near  the  North  Birmingham  Golf  Course  to 
a  point  near  5-M)le  Creek.  Projects  1-65- 
2i22).  1-65-3(51).  April  1. 

SprlngervUIe-Cllfton  Highway  iSvcamore 
Gulch-Sllver  Creek  Section).  Also  known  as 
Duncan-Alpine  Highway  iUS-666)  "Coro- 
nado  Train".  Present  US-666  Is  being  dis- 
placed by  expansion  of  the  Morence  open  pit 
mine.  Involves  construction  of  1.93  miles  of 
34  ft.  wide  roadwav.  Arizona.  Federal  projec- 
P-051-2(2),  April  1. 

East  First  Street  Extension:  1  57  miles  of 
realignment  and  upgrading,  partly  on  new 
location.  Prom  intersection  of  S.R.  53  and 
Ross  to  Church  St.  Rome.  Georgia.  Project 
SU-1778(1).  April  1. 

Northern  Parkway:  Baltimore.  Mary'.arid. 
Bellona  Avenue  to  the  Alameda.  Requires  1.1 
acres  from  Chanquapln  Park  Will  be  re- 
placed with  1.9  acres  In  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Project  US-1022(19)— BC-244-10-815 
April  1. 

SR  57:  between  $-10  and  US-90  in  Jack- 
son County.  Mississippi.  Upgrading  of  exist- 
ing route  from  2  to  4  lanes.  Project  S-0119 
1 12  I  A.  April  1. 

South  Carolina  Route  56  at  Spartanburg. 
Multllane  widening  from  east  Main  St 
Southeasterly  to  Secondarv  Svstem  Road  S- 
88    (About  4.3  miles.).  April  i. 

S.R.  3:  construction  of  a  new  by-pass  east 
of  Dyersburg.  Tennessee.  Location  of  this 
route  will  also  influence  future  location  of 
1-555    and    S  R.    20     Project    F-003-4(  i. 

State  project  23004-0205-04,  AprU  1. 

S  R.  34:  widening  of  route  on  south  side 
between  point  near  Thompson  Creek  and 
Jaybird  Road  Hamblen  County.  Tennessee 
L«ne;th  of  project  apDrox:mately  1  mile  FA 
project  F-034- 1(37).  April  1 . 

Alabama  S  R.  50  Lafayette,  Alabama  Con- 
struction of  2  13  miles  of  highway  from  500 
ft.  west  of  US-131  south  of  Lafayette  to  Ala- 
bama Highway  50.  06  mile  east  of  eastern 
city  limits.  Project  S-263-B,  April  2 

Route  65:  Taney  County,  Missouri,  Boone 
County  Arkansas  Involves  improving  align- 
ment and  surface  of  existing  road  from  Route 
165  8  6  miles  to  the  Arkansas  line  (Includes 
2000  feet  of  construction  in  Arkansas).  Mis- 
souri project  P-«501(16),  April  2 

Route  61:  Lincoln  County.  Missouri.  Wid- 
ening 8  5  miles  of  the  present  road  (from  2 
to  4  lanes  I  between  Bowling  Green  and  Trov 
Apnl  2 

Route  61-54  P'.ke  County.  Mi.tsouri.  in- 
volves upgrading  8  1  miles  of  road  to  dual 
lane,  controlled  access,  facility  From  north 
of  Bowling  Green  to  south  of  Bowling  Green 
Purpose  relieve  congestion,  provide  for 
future  traffic.  Project  C082-61(6),  April  2 

Rout*  BB  RoUa.  Missouri.  From  10th  St  - 
Elm  St  to  Iowa  St  Will  connect  10th  St.  over 
the  St  Louls-San  Francisco  Railroad.  Pur- 
pose: to  give  Route  BB  traffic  a  continuous 
direct  route  to  Route  63.  Missouri  project 
US-CSG-1 176(4).  April  2. 

State  Route  151 :  Harrison  Countv.  Ohio 
Construction  of  2-lanes  from  Junction  of 
SR  212  and  S.R.  152  to  0  9  mile  east  of 
Scio  (a  distance  of  7  5  miles).  Purpose:  re- 
place present  road  that  cars  cannot  aafely 
exceed  35  mph  on  Ohio  project  S- 780(8) 
April  2.  ,1  /. 
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US-176:  Spartanburg  County.  South  Caro- 
lina. Widening  about  5  miles  (from  2  to  4 
lanes)  from  Spartanburg  to  Pacolet,  April  2. 
Secondary  Route  6371:  Rutherford  County. 
Tennessee.  Upgrading  2.5  miles  from  Sulpher 
Spring  Rd.  to  S.R.  10  Last  segment  of  route 
to  be  upgraded.  Will  provide  direct  access 
between  US-41  and  US  231,  and  will  open 
large  section  of  the  county  for  industrial  and 
residential  development.  Federal  project 
S-6371(2)  State  project  75-78-1301-03. 
April  2. 

US-377:  Denton.  Texas.  Re-routing  of 
about  a  mile  from  existing  US-377  north 
along  Carroll  Street  to  Hickory  Street.  Pur- 
pose: efficient,  rapid  traffic  flow,  April  2. 

State  Route  291:  Campbell  County,  Vir- 
ginia (west  of  Lynchburg).  Also  known  as 
Northwest  Expressway.  Construction  of  4- 
lane  divided  highway  on  new  location  from 
Junction  of  Routes  297  and  126  north  to 
Route  460.  Purpose:  relieve  congestion  on 
present  2-Iane  facility,  etc.  Federal  project 
P-038-U6).  State  projects  0291-015-102. 
PE-101.  RW-201.  C-501.  April  2. 

1-90.  Involves  widening  of  existing  high- 
way (construction  of  6  new  lanes  from  S.R.  5 
to  West  Shore  of  Mercer  Island,  Seattle, 
Washington.  Also  Involves  building  a  tunnel 
through  Mt.  Baker  Ridge  and  a  floating 
bridge.  Project  1-90-1,  April  5. 

Washington  Avenue  extension:  Jonesboro, 
Arkansas.  Construction  of  a  route  from 
Jonesboro  to  US-63  By-Pass.  Federal  project 
S-1262(l),  Job  C-1&-11,  April  5. 

Interstate  H-2:  West  side  of  Pearl  City, 
Oahu.  Hawaii.  Construction  of  4  4  miles  of 
highway  from  Walahole  Ditch  to  Walkaka- 
laua  Gulch.  Will  be  parallel  and  supplemen- 
tary to  existing  Kamehameha  Highway.  Pur- 
pofe:  fast,  safe  transportation  and  reduction 
in  travel  time  between  defense  Installations, 
Apr!!  5 

1-459:  Pump  House  road  Interchange  with 
US-280  Jefferson  County,  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  multi-lane  limited  access  high- 
way from  1-59  south  of  Bessemer  (near  5- 
m.le  Creek)  to  a  northeasterly  point  south 
of  US-11  Pump  House  Road  will  be  widened 
to  4  lanes  along  its  present  alignment.  Pour 
private  lakes  will  be  affected.  Project  1-459- 
4i  111     S-3712(103),  April  6. 

1^0:  ( Kingman- Ashfork  Highway)  Yava- 
pai County,  Arizona.  Three  projects,  cover- 
ing a  total  distance  of  16  79  miles,  are  In- 
volved: Mohave  County  Line-East.  Juniper 
Mountain  section  and  Juniper  M-untain- 
Chlno  sections  Protect  will  reduce  crazing 
for  cattle  and  wildlife  Purp  r?  rapid  mo-. e- 
ment  of  national,  state  and  local  traffic,  etr 
Arizona  project  1-40-2(53)  (56).  (59i. 
April  6. 

1-40:  Navajo  County.  Arizona.  Route  to  by- 
pass city  of  Wlnslow  on  the  north  Will  alle- 
viate congested  condition  Project  Is  8  4  miles 
in  length.  Project  1-40-4(60)  Unit  I,  1-40- 
4(61  1.  Unit  11  and  1-40-4(81)  Unit  III 
April  6. 

State  Highway  Route  169:  Yavapai  County. 
Arizona.  Upgrading,  realignment  from  Dewey 
to  1-17.  Two  segments  of  the  Pre.scotl-Camp 
Verde  Corridor  are  included  the  Yarber 
Wash-Hackberry  Wash  -section,  and  th'- 
Hackberry  Wash  to  1-17  section  About  10 
miles  of  construction  are  involved  Projects 
S-^147-504.  S-447-503.  April  6 

State  Highway  Route  260  Clay  Springs 
and  Plnedale  section.  Navajo  County.  Ari- 
zona. These  two  projects  lie  about  halfway 
between  Heber  and  .Show  Low  and  comprise 
a  total  distance  of  10  87  miles  Alignment  will 
be  Improved,  etc  Projects  F053-2(9i,  F- 
053-2(10).  April  6. 

US- 67  White  County.  Arkansas  Construc- 
tion of  US-167  on  new  location  from  south 
end  of  present  Search  Bypass  to  Junction 
with  existing  U8-67-167  north  of  Bald 
Knob  (Length  not  stated,  but  map  Indicates 
preferred  route  involves  about  12  miles  of 
4-lane  highway)  Federal  projects  F-021-3 
(151,  P-021~3(24)  Jobs  5562  and  6619. 
April  6 
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K-IO:  Douglas  and  Johnson  Counties, 
Kansas.  Upgrading  of  12  miles  of  highway  to 
4-lane  freeway,  to  relieve  present  congestion 
Projects  10-23  F-078-6(18),  10-46  F-078-« 
(19).  April  6. 

Kentucky  Route  54:  Parrlsh  Ave..  Owens- 
boro,  Kentucky.  Widening  existing  road  from 
2  to  4  lanes  between  the  Owensboro  Inter- 
change Limits  and  Bosley  Rd.  (1.05  miles), 
April  6. 

SA-1;  Lyndon.  Vermont.  Slight  realign- 
ment to  provide  safe  Intersection  with  US-5. 
Involves  rerouting  of  vehicular  traffic  around 
covered  bridge  to  be  retained  for  pedestrians 
Project  S  0245   (      )SA  &  SAB  7101,  April  8. 

State  Highway  Route  64:  (WUllams-Grana 
Canyon-Cameron  Highway  (Dead  Indian 
Canyon  Section)  Coconino  County,  Arizona. 
New  alignment  of  2  miles  as  part  of  facility 
providing  access  to  the  south  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  from  the  east.  Some  scarring 
of  natural  landscape  will  occur.  Project  FLH- 
033-1(2),  April  7. 

Route  13 :  Polk  and  Greene  Counties,  Mis- 
souri. From  Bolivar  to  Springfield.  Purpose: 
to  provide  dual  lane  limited  access  facility 
for  Route  13  (present  road  Is  2  lanes).  Mis- 
souri projects  F-13-2(8),  (9) ,  (10),  (11).  (12) 
andU-13-2(13),  Aprll7. 

Route    54:    Miller    County,    Missouri.   Up- 
grading of  present  road  to  dual  lane  limited 
access  facility  from  one  mile  west  of  Route 
FP    to    Cole    County.    Project    F-54-3(22) 
April  7. 

US-50:  relocation  of  about  10  miles  to  pro- 
vide high  type  limited  access  facility,  con- 
necting 1-275  with  Columbia  Parkway  and 
the  proposed  Red  Bank  Connector  Express- 
way Hamilton  and  Clermont  Counties,  Ohio. 
HAM-US-50-29  63  31.10  ( unprogrammed) . 
HAM-US-50-32.10  0  00  ( unprogrammed  i. 
April  7. 

South  Carolina  Route  9:  4-lane  widening 
of  24  miles  of  highway  between  S  C.  265  near 
Ruby,  and  BennettsvUle.  On  Market  Street 
In  Cheraw  the  grassy  plots  between  the 
street  and  sidewalks  would  be  used.  South 
Carolina  projects  F-094-2,  U-035-3(50).  F- 
094-3,  April  7. 

Southeastern  Beltway.  Richland  and  Lex- 
ington Counties,  South  Carolina.  Proposed 
multi-lane  freeway  from  1-26  (Just  south  of 
US-321)  to  an  Interchange  with  S.C.  Route 
555  (about  19  miles).  Purpose:  a  circum- 
ferential freeway  around  the  Columbia  area. 
Impact:  about  157  residences  would  have  to 
be  removed  (  ^js  are  mobile  homes)  and 
about  40  businesses  May  be  property  value 
depreciation  in  some  middle  and  upper 
middle  class  neighborhoods.  Project  U-045-1, 
April  7. 

Secondary  Route  4306:  Hamilton  County, 
Tennessee.  Upgrading  of  1.23  miles  of  high- 
way from  Austin  Road  in  Hlxton  to  Middle 
Valley  Road.  Purpose:  alleviate  dangerous 
railroad  overhead  and  bridge.  Federal  project 
SU-4306(7i.  State  project  33055-1305-03, 
April  7. 

Secondary  Route  4340'  Hamilton  County, 
Tennessee.  Reconstruction  from  Hixon  Pike 
to  the  new  Sequoyan  stream  plant  accein 
road  (about  2  3  miles  north  of  New  Salem), 
Federal  project  S-4340(l).  State  project 
33064-1303-03.  April  7. 

Secondary  Route  2624-  Roane  County, 
Tennessee.  Construction  of  1 22  miles  of 
highway  from  1  mile  east  of  Post  Oak  to 
SR.  61  Federal  project  S-2624fl).  State 
project  73-068-032-03.  April  7. 

Secondary  Route  4343:  Hamilton  County. 
Tennessee.  Improving  and  straightening  1.3 
milea  from  FAS  4427  at  Ooltewah-Rlnggold 
Rd   to  Collegedate.  April  7 

1-80:  (Cheyenne-Archer  portion)  Laramie 
County,  Wyoming.  Construction  of  about  7.5 
miles  of  highway.  Rerouting  of  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  power  lines  Is  firtlll  open  to  sug- 
gestion  Project  1-80-6(3),  April  7. 

US-31:  Widening,  etc  .  of  66  mile.  Project 
Is  located  where  US-31  Intersects  with  Fed- 
eral Road    Purpose-   to  eliminate  hazardous 
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intersection.     Lowndes     County,     Alabama 
April  8. 

SR.  49:  Tallapoosa  County.  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  a  rtiral  type  2-lane  facility. 
Length  of  project  1.72  miles.  Involves  reloca- 
tion of  section  over  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad.  S-6203  (      ),  April  8. 

U.S. -98:  Upgrading  and  widening  highway. 
Begins  in  Mobile,  Alabama  and  continues  for 
5.29  miles  In  the  direction  of  Natchez,  Jlfts- 
sissippi.  Project  F-210  (      ).  April  8. 

U.S.-89:  (Hlckenburg-Prescott  Highway). 
Propyosed  corridor  relocation  and  Improve- 
ment between  Congress  and  Yarnell,  Arizona. 
Length  of  project  4.5  miles.  Projects  F-025- 
1(91.  Unit  1,  F-O25-l(10)   Unit  11,  April  8. 

Boring  Road  Section,  Mt.  Hood  Highway. 
Oregon.  Proposal  to  build  a  freeway  type  In- 
terchange and  grade  separation  structure 
over  Mt.  Hood  Highway  to  improve  safety 
April  8. 

Delaware  Expressway  (L.R.  1000,  Section 
B),  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Plans  for  a 
fr-8-lane  divided  highway  from  Queen  Street 
in  a  northly  direction  2.15  miles  to  Prank- 
ford  Avenue.  One  hundred  and  thirty  busi- 
nesses and  thirty  residences  must  still  be  re- 
located. Project  1-1000-4-006-065,  April  8. 

S-2216:  Replacement  of  existing  country 
road  with  an  all-weather  paved  road.  Elbert 
County.  Georsria.  Federal  Aid  Highway  Proj- 
ect S-2216(2).  April  8. 

1-70:  Reconstruction  of  a  40-mlle  section 
between  Intersection  with  1-79  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Washington  and 
Westmoreland  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  In- 
volves widening  to  accommodate  4  direc- 
tional lanes  with  a  wide  median  and  berms, 
upgrading,  interchanges,  etc.,  April  8. 

Innerbelt  Freeway:  Would  connect  James 
Island  with  North  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. Construction  of  18  miles  of  multi-lane 
freeway.  It  would  encroach  on  some  marsh- 
land. Homeowners  have  objected  to  some  al- 
ternative routes  that  would  divide  their  com- 
munities. Letters  of  protest  about  other  pos- 
sible routes  have  also  been  received,  April  8. 
US-76:  Widening  from  2  to  4  lanes  be- 
tween Marlon  and  MulUns,  South  Carolina 
(about  8.6  miles) ,  April  8. 

Road  S-145:  (Burtons  Lane)  Upgrading  .3 
mile  of  road  in  northern  section  of  the  Char- 
leston Peninsula,  South  Carolina,  AprU  8. 

State  Routes  8  and  111 :  Sequatchie  County, 
Tennessee.  Upgrading  of  highway  (better 
alignment,  etc.)  from  2.5  miles  south  of 
Cagle  to  the  Van  Boren  County  line  (a  dis- 
tance of  7.77  miles).  Federal  projects  API>- 
067-1  (  ).  APD-lfr-K  ).  State  projects 
77002-0219-64,  77005-0204-64,  AprU  8. 

State  Route  in.  White  County.  Tennessee. 
Project  is  a  north-south  bypass,  3.4  miles  In 
length  of  Sparta.  It  will  be  a  4-lane  divided 
highway.  Federal  project  APD-lOO-l  ( 1 )  State 
project  93052-1201-04,  April  8. 

State  Route  61:  Anderson  County,  Tennes- 
see. Upgrading,  realignment  of  4.7  mUes  of 
existing  S.R.  61,  from  1000  feet  northeast  of 
Clinch  River  Bridge,  northeasterly  to  S.R.  71. 
Purpose:  safety,  efficiency.  Improved  access 
to  state  parks.  Federal  project  F-079-1,  April 
6. 

us  67:  Prom  1  mile  north  of  Midlothian  to 
Dallas  County  line.  Texas.  Length— 3.2  miles. 
Continuation  of  an  existing  multUane  facu- 
lty. April  8. 

US-302:  (The  Barre-Montpeller  Express- 
way) Berlin  and  Montpeller,  Vermont.  Con- 
struction of  about  .7  mile  of  4-lane  divided 
highway.  Involves  relocation  of  1600  feet  of 
the  WinooskI  River.  Project  U  026-1(10) 
■KprU  a 

International  Airport  Road,  Anchorage. 
Alaska  Plans  for  a  4-lane  divided  facUlty 
from  the  airport  terminal  easterly  for  2  4 
miles.  Project  F-042-1  (32) ,  April  9. 

US-80  to  Junction  I-lO  Section  of  the  OUa 
Bend-Buckeye  Highway.  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona.  Construction  of  two  38  foot  divided 
roadwavs  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween Buckeye,  Arizona,  and  I-IO.  Length  of 
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these  two  combined  projects  Is  about  4.3 
miles.  Projects  P-FG-023-1  ( 2 )  and  F-023-1 
(3),  April  9. 

North  Platte  Valley  freeway  corridor  study. 
Wyoming  state  line  to  Broadwater.  Sioux, 
Scotts,  Bluff,  Banner  and  Morrill  counties, 
Nebraska  (about  75  miles).  This  project 
represents  one  of  11  study  route  alternates. 
Nebraska  Project  F-300(15),  AprU  9. 

US-69:  from  Armstrong  In  Bryan  County, 
northeasterly  27.2  mUes  to  Atoka  In  Atoka 
County,  Oklahoma.  Involves  relocation  and 
development  to  freeway  standards.  Project 
requires  14  acres  from  the  Durant  Plsii 
Hatchery.  A  4(P)  determination  Is  attached. 
Highway  will  provide  good  access  to  the 
hatchery.  Oklahoma  project  P-219,  April  9. 
Secondary  Route  2591,  Knox  County,  Ten- 
nessee. Construction  of  about  2  miles  of  pro- 
posed John  Sevier  Parkway  from  S-2591  near 
Neubert  Springs  Road  to  "s.R.  71,  AprU  9. 

State  Route  8:  HamUton  and  Sequatchie 
Counties.  Tennessee.  Improving  alignment 
from  1  mile  south  of  Sequatchie  County  line 
to  S.R.  28  south  of  Dunlap.  Purpose:  im- 
prove safety,  travel  time,  promote  Industrial 
and  recreational  growth.  Federal  project 
ADP-02a-l(  ).  State  projects  3301-0203-64 
and  77001-0212-64,  AprU  9. 

S.R.  668:  expansion  and  upgrading  of  high- 
way from  intersection  of  Secondary  Route 
633  near  Hurt,  Virginia  to  Intersection  of 
Secondary  Route  640  near  Grit.  Project  S-387 
(      ) ,  April  9. 

State  Route  6:  Goochland  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Widening  of  5.6  mUes  of  present  road 
from  2  to  4  lanes.  Prom  the  Henrico-Gooch- 
land County  line  west.  Project  S-528(  ). 
State  Proj.  0006-037-108,  PE-101.  RW-201 
G-501.  April  9. 

US-13:  Safety  Improvements  (eliminating 
some  median  cross-overs,  adding  deceleration 
and  acceleration  lanes,  etc.)  from  Delaware 
10  to  Coopers  Corner,  Kent  County.  Delatcare. 
Project  P-106(18) ,  April  12. 

iSeiairare  Route  4 :  (Newark  Beltway )  Con- 
struction of  7.7  miles  of  multi-lane  highway 
from  Ogletown  to  New  London  Road.  New 
Castle  County,  April  12. 

Kentucky  17  and  467:  Bridges  and  ap- 
proaches at  Grassy  Creek  (Pendleton  Coun- 
ty). Replacement  of  temporary  bridges  that 
are  unusable  during  high  water,  April  12. 

US-31:  relocation  from  the  Indiana-Michi- 
gan state  line  to  north  of  NUes,  Michiaan 
April  12. 

Route  M:  Iron  County,  Missouri.  Construc- 
tion of  4.3  miles  of  highway  (2  miles  over  an 
existing  country  road)  from  the  stub  end  of 
Route  M  west  to  Route  4.  April  12. 

Ky-60:  (Somerset-London  Road)  Con- 
struction of  a  multi-lane  highway.  Includ- 
ing river  crossing  from  Stab  to  point  on 
river  2  miles  downstream  of  existing  Rock- 
castle River  Bridge.  Pulaski  Countv,  Ken- 
tucky. Purpose:  to  replace  a  segment  with 
an  unusually  high  accident  rate.  Project  AP 
100-95-61.  APD  195  (24),  April  12. 

1-670:  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Construction 
of  0.9  mile  of  6-lane  freeway,  mainly  elevated, 
from  Intersection  of  1-29  and  35,  to  1-670  In 
Kansas.  Will  require  1.1  acres  of  West  Ter- 
race Park,  April  12. 

Loop  375:  from  I-IO  to  US-62-180.  El  Paso 
County,  Texas.  Involves  construction  of  7  3 
miles  of  highway  across  desert  terrain  Texas 
S615,  April  12 

1-65  Mobile-Baldwin  CounUes,  Alabama 
Projects  1-65-1  (84)  (85)  (87) .  The  last  gap 
to  be  closed  In  1-65  between  Alabaster  and 
Mobile.  Route  will  bridge  many  rivers,  lakes, 
and  streams  In  an  area  with  much  wildlife. 
It  will  provide  bypass  of  Bay  Mlnette  Project 
begins  near  US-43  (at  end  of  construction 
on  project  1-65-1(56)  and  goes  to  Project 
1-65-1(55)   near  Alabama  225.  AprU  13 

S.R.  101 :  (Evergreen  Parkway)  Construc- 
tion of  4-lane  parkway  from  existing  S.R 
101  northerly  to  Evergreen  State  College, 
Washington.  Length  of  project  1.92  miles 
Project  FAS-1069.  AprU  13. 
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Jefferson  Freeway  (Jefferson  County,  Ken- 
tucky). P  552  (8),  SP  5&-468-18L10.  This 
short  freeway  segment  wlU  run  from  3500 
feet  south  of  LoulsvlUe-LaGrange  Road  to 
1123  feet  south  of  Westport  Road.  Recom- 
mended location  woiUd  divide  Winchester 
Acres  subdivision,  AprU  13. 

Topics  Street  11:  in  Laredo  on  Washing- 
ton St.  between  Santa  Rita  Ave.  and  Plnder 
Ave.,  Texas.  Construction  of  a  railroad  over- 
pass and  approaches  to  serve  as  entrance  to 
the  old  Port  Mcintosh  area.  Length:  03  mUe 
Texas:  T-T6  9013(2),  AprU  13. 

PAP  Primary  Route  24 :  Naasemond  Cotm- 
ty  and  city  of  Chesapeake,  Virginia.  Widen- 
ing existing  section  to  six  lanes.  Project  ex- 
tends 2.962  miles  west  and  1.637  mUes  east 
of  the  West  Corporate  Limits  of  Chesapeake. 
Project  rune  through  Dismal  Swamps  (one 
of  largest  swamp  lands  on  east  coast).  Vir- 
ginia projects  F-024-3  (  )  and  U-131-1  (  i 
April  13. 

Hood  Canal  Bridge  Viewpoint,  near  Port 
Gamble,  Kitsap  County,  Washington.  Con- 
struction of  access  road  connecting  to  SJl. 
3,  parking  areas,  rest  room  building,  view- 
point platform.  Site  is  bordered  by  State 
Routes  104  and  3.  Project  P-011-1.  AprU 
13.  ^ 

S.R.  8:  Construction  of  a  rest  area  on  the 
westbound  lane  Identical  to  rest  area  on 
eastbound  lane.  Gravs  Harbor  Countv  Wash- 
ington. Project  F-010-1.  April  13. 

S.R.  97:  (Lincoln  Rock  Viewpoint) ,  Chelan 
County,  Washington.  Construction  of  two- 
lane  roadway,  left  turn  channelization  on 
S.R.  97.  etc.  Purpose:  to  provide  safer  access 
to  Swakane  Canyon  Rd.  and  to  provide  a 
point  from  which  to  view  Lincoln  Rock 
Project  P-029-1.  AprU  13. 

SJl.  20:  Reconstruction  of  322  miles  of 
2-lane  roadway,  etc.  from  SJi.  153  to  Beaver 
Creek.  Okanogan  County,  Washington. 
Project  F-052-3.  April  13. 

STH-69:  (Illlnots  State  Line-Monroe 
Road)  Reconstruction  of  5.6  mUes  of  road 
between  Wwconsin-nUnols  state  Une  and 
Monroe,  Wisconsin.  Involves  relocation  of  1.2 
miles.  Project  requires  156  acreas  of  agri- 
cultural land.  Project  P  032-1(21),  April  13. 
USH  151:  (Pond  du  Lac-Peebles  Road) 
Fond  du  Lac  Coiinty.  Wisconsin.  Reconstruc- 
tion of  USH  151  for  4  mUee  between  Fond 
du  Lac  and  Peebles  Purpose:  reduce  acci- 
dents, etc.  Wisconsin  Project  T  035-2(16) 
AprU  13. 

Kodlak  Naval  Air  Station  Hlghwav  Im- 
provement. Alaska.  Construction  of  9.5  miles 
of  two  12-foot  lanes,  all  within  the  Naval 
StaUon  Purpose:  to  provide  safe,  efficient 
travel  from  Kodlak  to  the  commercial  air 
terminal  on  the  Naval  Station.  Projects  S- 
0391(4)  and  F-011-l(9).  AprU  14. 

US-80 :  Construction  and  surfacing  of  new 
roadway  parallel  to  and  50  feet  north  of 
existing  highway  connecting  Douglas  and 
Btsbee.  Arizona  (about  8.5  miles).  Purpose: 
to  handle  traffic  between  Cochise  College,  the 
Phelps  Dodge  smelter  plant  and  Douglas  Fed- 
eral project  F-016-l(17)  Unit  I.  F-016-l(18) 
Unit  II  Cochise  Junior  College-Douglas  F- 
106-1(19),  AprU  14. 

US-666  180:  Proposed  corridor  rel<xatlon 
and  Improvement  of  8.21  miles  (Nutrloso- 
Alplne  section  In  Apache  Countv.  Arizona. 
Road  will  be  widened  12  feet,  etc.  Arizona 
project  P-051-2(9)  Unit  1  &  (12)  Unit  11 
AprU  14. 

Pomona  Freeway:  Proposed  widening  from 
Mednlk  Ave  to  0  2  mile  east  of  Roeemead 
Blvd  .  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  Proj- 
ect will  provide  5  to  6  lanes  in  both  direc- 
tions, AprU  14. 

U  280:  (Davison  Freeway).  Highland  Park 
Michigan.  Expansion  and  replacement  of  1  3 
nille  length  between  the  Lodge-Davison  In- 
terchange to  the  Chrvsler-Da\ison  Inter- 
change. April  14. 

US-49:  construction  of  25  miles  of  4-lane 
highway  from  Jackson.  Mississippi  to  2  miles 
north  of  Bentonla.  With  exception  of  the  lo- 
cation of  road  through  Flora  and  Bentonla. 
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the  existing  two  lane  road  will  be  used.  Proj- 
ects SP-0008-3(8).  SP-0008-3(9),  and  SP- 
0008-4(7).  April  14. 

1-280:  construction  of  highway  from  east 
end  of  Stlckel  Bridge  In  Harrison,  to  Route 
1-95  in  Kearny,  Netc  Jersey  (2.3  miles), 
April  14. 

S.R.  14:  realignment  and  upgrading  of 
highway  from  a  point  8  miles  south  of  Tl- 
jeras.  .Veu-  Mexico  to  a  paint  4  mllee  south. 
Seventy  percent  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
project  lies  within  Cibo:a  National  Forest. 
Project  S-1500111),  April  14 

US-277  and  US-240:  Eagle  Pass.  Teraa. 
Relocation  of  these  routes  through  the  city, 
to  handle  more  traffic.  Texas  S  752,  April  14. 

S.R.  28:  construction  of  2600  feet  of  2-lane 
frontage  road  on  both  sides  of  S.R.  28  from 
Grant  Road  in  East  Wenatchee  and  running 
southerly.  Washington.  Washington  F-030-1, 
April  14. 

Bagdad-Hlllslde  Highwiiy.  Yavapai  County, 
Arizona.  Realignment  and  widening  of  the 
section  designated  as  Bagdad-Junction  S-R. 
97.  Length  of  project  approximately  4  miles. 
Project  S-370-501,  April  15. 

SR.  95  to  Blaine  Avenue  SR-US-30S  to 
Blaine  Avenue.  West  side  of  Marlon,  Ohio. 
Replacement  of  2-wa\  roads  with  multiple 
lane  highway  and  3?parat;or  of  major  rail- 
road crossings.  Between  99  and  134  residences 
will  be  taken.  MAR-95-11  54.  MAR-30S-15  22. 
MAR-303-15.82,  April  15 

S.H.  Loop  9:  Dallas  County.  Texas.  Con- 
struction of  22.9  miles  of  controlled  access 
highway  from  I.H.  20  north  tc  Denton  Tap 
Road  Purpose:  to  handle  anticipated  traffic 
between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth.  Eighty-four 
families.  2  businesses  and  a  church  will  be 
displaced.  April  15. 

1-90:  Klttatas  County.  Washington.  Im- 
provement of  5.25  miles  from  top  of  Easton 
Hill  to  point  Just  east  of  Easton.  Involves 
construction  of  additional  lanes  (some  of 
new  alignment).  Interchanges  and  frontage 
roads,  additional  on  and  off  ramps,  etc.  At- 
tached is  4(P)  report  as  project  (West  Easton 
Interchange)  takes  approximately  13  acres 
of  Lake  Easton  State  Park.  Project  1-90-2, 
April   15. 

S.R.  20:  Improvement  from  Mazama  to 
Wlnthrop — a  distance  of  14  miles.  Involves 
widening,  better  alignment,  by-pass  of  Wln- 
throp. Washington.  P-05203.  April  15. 

1-65:  northern  Shelby  and  southern  Jef- 
ferson Counties.  Alabama.  Construction  of 
4-6  lane  highway.  Generally  parallel  to  and 
east  of  US-31.  These  two  projects  represent 
2  of  the  3  remaining  projects  needed  to  com- 
plete the  13.7  mile  gap  between  Alabaster 
and  Hoover.  Project  1-66-2(31)  (32),  April  16. 

US-80:  Lowndes  County,  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  2  additional  lanes  from  1  mile 
west  of  Big  Swamp  Creek  to  beginning  of 
existing  4  lanes  toward  Montgomery  (on 
attached  map  It  looks  like  roughly  11  miles). 
Project  P-13916),  April   16. 

OS-43:  Bypass  of  southwestern  Wlnfleld. 
Alabama.  Construction  of  1.9  miles  of  high- 
way. Project  F-437.  April  15. 

Haines  Highway:  Alaska.  Reconstruction 
of  40  miles  from  Haines  to  Canadian  border. 
Crosses  areas  where  salmon  spawn.  Bald 
Eagles,  moose,  and  Brown  Bears  live.  Project 
P-095-10(4i.  April   16. 

State  Highway  Route  169:  Del  Korte  and 
Humboldt  Counties,  California.  Between 
Route  101  near  Klamath  and  Route  96  near 
Weltchpec.  Improvement  of  41  9  miles  of  2- 
lane  road.  April   16. 

K-10:  Johnson  County.  Kansas.  Realign- 
ment of  7  miles  ^^  of  a  mile  south  of  DeSoto 
east  and  southeast  to  K-7  (part  of  a  connec- 
tion between  Kansas  City  and  Lawrence). 
Project  10-46  P-078-6(  16),  April  16. 

VS.  24:  Kansas  City.  Kansas.  Widening  of 
0  472  miles  to  4-Iane8  from  385  feet  east  of 
the  Intersection  with  43nl  St.,  east  to  36th 
St    Project  24-106  0-073-1(23),   Aprtl    16. 

Paducah -Tennessee  State  Line  Road:  Mc- 
cracken County,  Tennessee.  Construction  of 
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4.07  miles  of  4-lane  controUed-access  high- 
way. Begins  .36  miles  southeast  of  U.S.  60 
continuing  through  an  interchange  between 
U.S.  62  and  45  and  ending  Just  southeast  of 
Kentucky  Highway  994.  Construction  also  of 
east  and  west  connectors  with  U.S.  60  and  45. 
Purpose:  to  provide  a  link  with  1-24,  provide 
a  bypass  around  Paducah,  etc.  April  16. 

Route  24  and  Route  C,  Randolph  County, 
Missouri.  Upgrading  of  7  miles  of  narrow 
road  to  a  modern  2-lane  fskciUty,  designed 
to  be  expanded  In  future.  Prom  west  of 
Huntsville  to  east  of  Moberly.  Project  will 
require  land  from  Roth  well  Park.  Missouri 
project  F-24-2-(l)  and  C088-24(5)U.  Aprtl 
16. 

Hampton  Bypass,  Greenville.  South  Caro- 
lina. ProjKwed  8.5  miles  of  expressway  from 
1-385  east  of  Greenville  north  to  U.S.  29 
near  Taylors. 

S  R.  195:  Palouse  County.  Washington. 
Construction  of  2-lane  road  from  Pullman 
to  Wawawaii  Road.  Will  byp>ass  Pullman  and 
relieve  congestion.  Washington  F-037-l(  ) 
L-3875,  April  16. 

I-IO  (Ehrenberg-Phoenlx  Highway)  :  Mari- 
copa County,  Arizona.  Statement  covers  3 
sectior.s:  Tonopah-Buckeye.  Buckeye-Ceme- 
tery, Cemetery-Perryvllle.  Construction  of 
graide  and  drain  for  new  4-lane  highway 
across  21.9  miles  of  scenic  desert.  Plan  to 
relocate  major  specimen  ocotiUo  and  Sa- 
guaro  cacti  presently  in  path  of  construc- 
tion. Federal  projects  1-10-2(16),  1-10-2(28), 
1-10-2(31  I  .   April    19. 

Kingman- Ash  Fork  Highway  (1-40)  :  Mo- 
have County,  Arizona.  Two  sections  &re  cov- 
ered: Lookout  Wash  and  Yavapai  County 
Line.  New  alignment  for  1-40  between  King- 
man and  Ash  Fork.  Involves  construction  of 
9.68  miles  of  38  foot  wide  road  across  prime 
antelope  and  deer  country.  (Will  replace 
dangerous  section  of  U.S.  66).  Federal  proj- 
ects 1-40-2(41).  1-40-2(44),  April   19. 

Holbrook  Interstate  Freeway.  Unit  I:  Nav- 
ajo County,  Arizona.  First  of  2  projects 
which  win  replace  U.S.  66  through  Holbrook. 
From  Leroux  Wash  2  miles  west  of  Holbrook 
to  Just  west  of  8th  St.  on  the  north  side  of 
town.  Project  1-40-4(301.  Aprtl   19. 

Route  25:  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  Realign- 
ment of  ',4  mile.  Purpose:  Improve  sight  line 
at  intersection  with  Maple  St.  State  project 
73-126,  April  19. 

Old  Spartanburg  Road  (S-941:  Greenville 
County,  South  Carolina.  Widening  4.2  mile 
segment  from  S.C.  Route  29  In  QreenviUe, 
northeasterly  to  Brushy  Creek  Rd.,  April  19. 

US.  17:  Georgetown.  South  Carolina. 
Multi-lane  widening  of  6  8  miles  from  near 
Botts  St.  southerly  to  Secondary  System  Road 
S- 23,  April  19. 

Bridge  and  approaches,  Rlvermont  Ave. 
over  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  and  Black- 
water  Creek.  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  Purpose: 
replace  deteriorating  bridge.  April   19. 

U.S.  460:  Giles  County.  Virginia.  Involves 
construction  of  segment  of  a  planned  partial 
bypass  of  Pearlsburg  and  the  Rlpplemead 
community  Project  AC-ADD-02301(35), 
F-023-l(      ).  April  19. 

1-8  (Yuma-Casa  Grande  Highway)  Yuma, 
Arizona.  Surfacing  of  1.5  mile  segment  of  In- 
terstate highway,  from  4th  St.  to  16th  St. 
(railroad  underpass).  Federal  project  I-IG- 
8-1  (62  I.  April  20. 

1-15:  Mohave  County,  Arizona.  Prom  Lit- 
tlefleld  to  the  Utah  state  line.  Four  proj- 
ects are  Involved:  Littlefleld  traffic  Inter- 
change— 1-15-1(211;  Cedar  Pocket  T.  I.  rest 
area— 1-15-1(30);  Littlefleld  to  Cedar  Pocket 
surfacing — 1-15-1(27);  and  Cedar  Pocket  to 
Utah   surfacing— 1-15-1(29),   April   20. 

State  Highway  Route  177:  Pinal  County. 
Arizona.  (Wlnkleman-Superlor  Highway, 
Superior  south  section  )  Replacement  of  3 
mllec.  from  U.S.  60  south,  of  old  stretch  of 
S.R.  177  that  has  poor  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal alignment.  Project  falls  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Tonto  National  Forest. 
Arizona  non-Federal-ald  project  8-318-506. 
April  20. 
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Santa  Cruz  Wash-Junction  1-10  section,  of 
the  Junction  1-10 — Casa  Orande-Picacho 
Highway:  Pinal  County,  Arizona.  Construc- 
tion of  5.7  miles  of  4-lane  highway,  with 
fenced  right  of  way.  etc.  Construction  will 
be  along  existing  highway  or  right  of  way. 
Project  P-014-l(5),  April  20. 

I-IO:  Ehrenberg-Phoenlx  Highway  (Perry- 
ville  Rd.  to  Bullard  Rd..  Bullard  Rd.  to  107th 
Ave.,  107th  Ave.  to  67th  Ave).  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona.  Involves  construction  of 
14.8  miles  of  4-lane  highway  through  desert, 
agricultural  and  rural  residential  areas.  ProJ- 
ects  1-10-2(34),  1-10-10-2(37),  1-10-2(40). 
April  20. 

SR  115:  Duval  County.  Florida.  About  2.4 
miles  of  4-lane  highway  are  planned  between 
Trout  River  and  the  proposed  Interchange  on 
1-295.  Would  replace  2-lane  rural  type  high- 
way. April  20. 

S.R  30  (US.  98)  :  replacement  of  2  exist- 
ing bridges  over  the  Carrabelle  River  with 
a  single  concrete  steel  structure.  Some  dredg- 
ing and  spoiling  ot  the  Crooked  and  Carra- 
belle Rivers  and  marshlands.  FYanklln  Coun- 
ty, Florida.  Project  F-0i7-2(27),  April  20. 

SR-331:  Alachua  County.  Florida.  Involves 
upgrading  2.75  miles  of  2-lane  rural  high- 
way to  4-lane  divided  highway.  Prom  State 
Road  329  to  State  Roads  20.  24  and  26.  Fed- 
eral Job  no.  US- 703  ( 1 ) ,  April  20. 

Route  1-44:  Pulaski  County.  Missouri  Re- 
placement of  substandard  road  with  dual 
lane  highway  for  distance  of  4.7  miles.  Pur- 
pose: safety,  efficiency.  Missouri  project 
1^4-2(32),  April  20. 

State  Route  5  (Trenton  bypass)  :  Gibson 
County.  Tennessee.  Relocation  from  north  of 
Trenton  to  north  of  Dyer  (about  7.35  miles). 
Purpose:  to  bypass  Trenton.  Project  P-04401 
(      ) .  April  20. 

Loop  335  around  Amarlllo,  Texas.  Section 
from  U.S.  60  and  66  to  U.S.  87  and  287.  Im- 
provement of  existing  roads  to  4-lane  facil- 
ity. April  20. 

STH-72  (EIlsworth-Elmwood  Road).  Re- 
construction of  existing  road  between  Cave 
Creek  and  a  point  near  the  Junction  with 
STH  183  at  Waverly,  WUconsin.  Realignment 
of  a  portion  of  the  road  near  Cave  Creek  re- 
quires 28  acres  of  tillable  land.  Project  FAS 
075  (      ),  April  20. 

1-17:  Yavapla  County.  Arizona.  (Copper 
Canyon  to  McGulrevlUe  section  of  the  Cordes 
Junction  to  Flagstaff  Highway.)  5.4  mile 
project  crosses  northwest  comer  of  Monte- 
zuma Castle  National  Monument.  Involves 
building  a  new  road  for  northbound  lanes, 
etc    Project  1-17-1(48),  AprU  21. 

US  17.  SR  15,  20  and  100:  St.  Johns  River 
Bridge  at  Palatka.  Putnam  County,  Florida. 
A  high  level  4-lane  structure  Is  planned. 
Some  realignment  of  the  river  channel  will 
be  needed.  April  21. 

US  220:  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the 
C&O  and  B&O  railroad.  Bedford  and  Fred- 
erick Streets.  Cumberland.  Maryland.  Mary- 
land project  U  907-1(2).  April  21. 

1-5  (Pacific  Highway)  :  redevelopment 
from  a  4-Iane  to  a  6-lane  highway  between 
the  South  Tlgard  Interchange  and  Tualatin 
River  on  1-5.  Tlgard  and  Tualatin.  Oregon, 
April  21. 

KY-54-Parrlsh  Avenue:  widening  existing 
road  from  2-lane  to  4-l&ne  curb  and  gutter 
section  with  a  20  foot  median.  Length:  1.05 
miles.  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  April  22. 

U.S.  17;  relocation  of  highway  to  bypass 
Edenton,  North  Carolina.  Length:  6:6  miles. 
Project  P-75  (9) ,  April  22. 

Secondary  Route  4431:  Putnam  County, 
Tennessee.  Construction  of  1.2  miles  of  high- 
way from  Willow  Ave.  and  12th  8t.  to  State 
Route  135  on  new  location.  Project  8-8U- 
4431(6).  State  project  71027-1310-03,  April 
22. 

State  Route  61:  Clinton,  Tennessee.  Prom 
Intersection  with  HlUcreat  St.,  northeasterly 
about  3  miles  to  S.R.  61  near  the  Clinch 
River  Bridge.  Will  improve  capacity,  safety, 
efficiency.   Will    not   follow   present   path   of 
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SR.    61.    Project    P-079-l(   ).    SUte    project 
01005-0207-04.  Aprtl  22. 

1-20:  2  construction  projects  between  Iron- 
dale  and  Leeds,  Alabama.  Along  with  a  third 
proposed  project,  these  projects  will  com- 
plete a  9.6  mile  gap  between  1-69  In  Bir- 
mingham and  the  Georgia  st»te  line.  Pur- 
pose: to  provide  a  bypass  around  suburban 
area  of  Irondale  and  East  Birmingham. 
Projects  1-20-1(30),  1-20-1   (   ),  Aprtl  23. 

U.S.  31:  Escambia  County,  Alabama.  Re- 
placement of  2-lane  highway  with  what  will 
ultimately  be  a  4-lane  highway,  on  new  loca- 
tion from  one-half  mile  east  of  Canoe  on 
U.S.  31  easterly  for  4.7  miles.  Purpose:  safer, 
more  comfortable  travel.  Projects  P-226(8) 
and  F-96(19),  AprU  23. 

U.S.  43:  Clarke  County,  Alabama.  Improv- 
ing this  highway  to  4  lanes  from  Grove  Hill 
to  ThomasvlUe  (about  13.03  miles).  Project 
P-231(    ),  S-1080-P,  Aprtl  23. 

1-19.  Santa  Cruz  County,  Arizona.  (Otero- 
Carmen  section  of  the  Nogales-Tucson  High- 
way.) Construction  of  4.8  miles  on  highway. 
Study  now  In  progress  of  where  highway 
should  be  located  in  vicinity  of  Josephine 
Wash.  Project  1-19-1(26).  Aprtl  23. 

Route  110  Jefferson  County.  Missouri.  Im- 
provement of  5.2  miles  of  highway  between 
Desoto  and  Route  87.  It  will  be  a  4-lane 
arterial  highway.  Purpose:  safety.  Old  road 
(Route  110)  will  be  maintained  as  service 
route.  Missouri  projects  S-140(l),  3-140(3) 
April  23. 

Route  50:  Cole  County,  Missouri.  About 
5  7  miles  of  highway  will  be  upgraded  to  a 
dual  lane  facility,  from  Moreau  River  to 
west  of  Osage  River.  Present  route  has  poor 
alignment,  and  is  overloaded,  April  23. 

State  Route  5  (Humboldt  Bypass):  Ten- 
nessee.  From  500  feet  northwest  of  Sugar 
Creek  to  SR-76.  Length:  2.6  miles.  Con- 
struction of  4-lane  divided  highway  (only  2 
lanes  would  be  built  at  present).  Project  P- 
ect  F-012-2(      ),  April  23. 

U.S.  17;  construction  of  24  foot  pavement 
parallel  to  the  existing  road,  making  a  4- 
lane  divided  facility.  Starts  about  2  miles  east 
of  the  Caroline-Spotsylvania  County  line, 
Virginia,  and  ends  about  1  mile  west  of  this 
county  line.  Total  length:  4.82  miles.  Proj- 
ect F-0 12-2  (      ),  AprU  23. 

US.  36:  bypass  of  Greeley  on  the  east. 
Colorado.  Prom  the  South  Greely  interchange 
of  U.S.  34  and  U.S.  85.  easterly  and  south- 
easterly for  about  1 1  miles  to  a  point  on  pres- 
ent U.S.  34.  Purpose:  to  continue  the  U.8. 
34  bypass.  Improve  safety.  Project  F-034- 
2(1).  April  26. 

KY-U  and  KY-1325:  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches over  Licking  River  and  Plat  Creek. 
Fleming  and  Bath  Counties,  Kentucky.  Pur- 
pose: replacement  of  2  weak  bridges  (one  la 
a  covered  bridge) ,  April  26. 

State  Route  13  In  Lamar  and  Pearl  River 
Counties  between  the  NO.  &  N.E.  Railroad  In 
Lumberton  to  the  S.R.  13  Interchange  on 
1-59.  Mississippi.  Reconstruction  of  narrow, 
deteriorating  section.  Project  P-023-l(27) 
April  26. 

1-76:  Camden.  New  Jersey.  Statement 
covers  section  from  Atlantic  Ave.  to  a  point 
south  of  Morgan  Blvd.  About  1.6  miles.  It  lists 
grade  separation  structures,  streets  that  will 
be  terminated.  April  26. 

Project  will  take  2.3  acres  from  Staley  Park 
(an  additional  city  park  is  under  construc- 
tion to  replace  It). 

Route  4eo  (Farmvllle  Bypass),  Virginia. 
Construction  of  a  4-lane  facility  on  new  lo- 
cation from  Just  west  of  Intersection  of 
Routes  15  and  460  west  of  ParmviUe,  to  a 
point  east  of  Farmvllle.  Length:  about  8.48 
miles.  Federal  project  F-04-1  (40)  &(41) .  State 
project  7460-073-101,  C-601,  C-602.  AprU  26. 
CT.H.  'F-;  Taylor  County,  Wisconsin.  Re- 
construction from  Lubin  northeasterly  3.1 
miles  to  the  Junction  of  STH  64.  Wisconsin 
project  8-052(17),  AprU  26. 

Kodlak.  Alaska.  Construction  of  3.7  mUes 
of  2-lane  gravel  road.  Purpose:   provide  an 
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all-weather  road  to  the  watershed  of  Mon- 
ashka  Creek,  where  a  city  water  supply  res- 
ervoir    will     be     buUt.     Project     8-0391(3) 
April  27. 

Homer  East  Road:  Homer,  Alaska.  Prom 
Junction  with  Steriing  Highway  northeast- 
eriy  along  existing  route  for  8.3  miles  (will 
be  a  2-lane  concrete  highway— it  is  now 
gravel )    Project  8-0414(2) ,  Aprtl  27. 

Fairbanks  to  Nenana  Highway:  Alaska 
From  25  miles  west  of  Ester  to  7  miles  west  of 
Ester,  along  existing  road.  Then  across  new 
location  to  a  point  Just  east  of  Ester  Pur- 
pose: replace  substandard  road.  Prolect  P- 
037-1(25).  April  27. 

Appalachian  Route  2607  (001).  Bartow 
County.  Georgia.  Hlghvray  construction  from 
the  CartersvUle-Rockmart  Highway  {8M 
113)  at  a  point  north  of  Richland  Creek 
easterty  to  S.R.  293.  Purpose:  bypass  Cu- 
tersvUIe.  Georgia  project  APL  2697(001) 
April  27. 

Carroll  County,  Georgia  (partly  in  Car- 
rollton).  Construction  of  a  road  from  a 
point  on  S-835  (0.25  mile  east  of  west  city 
limit)  northeast  to  SJl.  1,  U.8.  27  (about  1  26 
miles  from  city  limit).  Purpose:  to  open  area 
to  Industrtal  development.  State  project  APL 
8009(001),  AprU  27. 

Lumpkin  County,  Georgia.  Replacement  of 
an  unimproved  county  road  between  Lump- 
kin Park  Road  and  State  Route  60  with  an 
all-weather  paved  road.   Project  8-2676(1) 
AprU  27. 

State  Route  15  {MiasUaippi  Highway)  •  re- 
location   of    highway    between    interchange 
with  1-20  and  a  point  on  SJl.  16,  3.6  mUee 
south    (around   the   east    side  of   Newton) 
AprU  27. 

U.S.  45:  Lee  County,  Mississippi.  Prom  the 
Chickasaw-Lee  County  line  to  U.S.  78.  U.S 
45  Bypass  at  E/Maln  8t.  in  Tupelo.  Reloca- 
tion and  reconstruction  aa  a  4-IaDe  divided 
highway.    Project    P-003-6(2)  (1) ,    AprU    27. 

U.S.  45:  Noxubee  County,  Mississippi. 
(Around  the  east  side  of  Macon.)  Relocation 
from  3  mUes  south  of  Macon,  bypassing 
Macon  to  the  east,  to  a  point  about  4  mUea 
north  of  Macon.  Length:  about  9  mUes.  Pro- 
ject SP-002-03  (4) .  AprU  27. 

State  Route  101 :  Widening  of  road  between 
Deer  Park  Rd.  and  Palrvlew  Rd.  Realignment 
of  a  small  section  near  Bagley  Creek.  ClaUam 
County.  Washington.  Project  P-007-4 
AprU  27. 

Route  H:  Boone,  CaUaway  Counties,  Mis- 
souH.  Road  construction  from  Route  H  east 
to  Route  J,  partly  on  new  locaUon.  Project 
wUl  require  land  from  Cedar  Creek  Manage- 
ment Area.  Purpose:  provide  an  aU  weather 
crossing  of  Cedar  Creek,  etc..  April  28. 

U.8.  69:  Oklahoma.  Relocation— instruc- 
tion of  freeway  from  Summit  northeasterly 
20.9  mUes  to  8.H.  61  at  Wagoner.  SUte  pro- 
ject P-593,  AprU  28. 

1-183:  FranUln  County,  Washington.  Con- 
struction of  1.6  mUee  In  vicinity  of  junction 
of  8.R.  13  and  8Jl.  396,  AprU  28. 

FHWA  4(t)  Statements:  The  foUowlng  are 
not  102  statements.  They  are  explanations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  approval 
of  projects  to  be  Implemented  under  Section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act.  49,  UJ3.C.  Section  1663  (f). 

Title,  description,  and  date 

U-001-7(37)  :  highway  construction  wlU 
take  .16  acre  from  Blount  Mansion  National 
Lankmark,  KnoxvlUe,  Tennessee,  Aprtl  20. 

1-80:  highway  construction  requiree  use 
of  4.29  acres  of  Kimball  County  Recreational 
Area.  Nebraska.  Aprtl  20. 

US.  2:  DevUs  Lake,  North  Dakota.  High- 
way improvement  wUl  take  2.8  acres  from 
Roosevelt  Park,  Aprtl   26. 

1-95;  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida.  The 
close  proximity  of  this  proposed  project  to 
Lake  Ada  Park  may  affect  the  park.  The 
statement  concludes  that  this  is  not  a  true 
4(f)   matter,  and  asserts  that  the  park  and 
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highway  wUl  compliment  one  another,  AprU 
26. 

1-83  and  1-696 :  highway  Interchange  con- 
struction wlU  require  5.46  acres  of  Seminary 
Park  Recreation  Area,  Baltimore  County 
Maryland.  Federal  Project  1-83-3(68).  AprU 
26. 

U.S.  160:  highway  project  requires  over 
36  acres  from  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
Colorado.  Federal  project  P  160-1(7).  April 
26. 

V.S.  Coast  Guard 
Contact;   WUllam  R.  Rledel.  DOT  Coordi- 
nator, Water  Resources,  400  7th  Street,  8  W 
Washington,  D.C.  20591,  426-2274. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Bee  Une  Expressway  extension:  construe- 
tlon  of  fixed  dual  highway  bridges  over  the 
St.  Johns  River  between  Brevard  and  Oranse 
counties,  Florida.  Includes  2  ^>proach  cause- 
ways through  St.  Johns  River  marshlands 
The  major  concern  Is  the  Impact  on  the  Duaky 
Seaside  Sparrow,  an  endangered  species  that 
lives  in  the  marsh,  Aprtl  19. 

Urban  Mass  Transit  AdminUtration 

Contact :  Same  as  for  FAA. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Early  action  program  for  a  rapid  transit 

system  in  AUegheny  County,  PennaylvamU. 

The  Port  Authority  of  Allegheny  County  has 

applied   for  on-going   federal   assistance   to 

design,  engineer  and  construct  the  following- 

(1)  the    South   HlU   Transit   Kxpreaswav 
Revenue  Une.  '-•••y 

(2)  the   South  Patway.  for  mass  transit 
buses. 

(3)  the  East  Patway. 

(4)  rehabUitation    of    roUlng    stock    and 
fixed  faculties  for  troUy  routes  35  and  43. 

ENVDONMH^AL    PBOTKCTION   AGXNCT 

Contact:  Chuck  Pabrlkant,  Director  of  Im- 
pact   Statements    Office,    1639   K   St.    NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20460,  632-7860.        '       '    "' 
Water  Quality  Office 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Sewerage  project,  eastern  Lake  County  Il- 
linois. AppUcaUon  by  the  North  Shore  8am« 
tary  Dlatrict  of  Waukegan.  Plans  caU  f or  the 
oonartructlon  of  a  new  treatment  facility  at 
Ournee,  and  expansion   and   renovation  of 
present  plants  at  North  Chicago,  Waukegan 
and  CUvey  Road.  These  plants  wlU  feature 
tertiary  treatment  and  nutrtent  removal  ca- 
pacities. Main  adverse  impact  wUl  reeult  from 
the  open  retention  basin  at  the  Clavey  Road 
Plant  (nearby  homeowners  object) ,  Aprtl  23. 
Office  of  the  Administrator 

Final 

TitU,  description,  and  date 

Legislation :  Comments  of  Federal  agencies 

and    departments    on    KPA's   proposals   for 

water   poUutlon   control    (statement   dated 

March  13) ,  AprU  18. 

Legislation:  Noise  Control  Act  of  1971.  Part 
of  the  President's  environmental  program. 
BiU  would  give  EPA  authority  to  oooidlnate 
Federal  noise  programs,  wotUd  give  additional 
authority  to  reg\ilate  major  noise  sotiroee 
and  authorize  noise  labelling  for  them,  and 
woiUd  direct  all  Federal  agencies  to  admin- 
ister their  programs  in  a  numner  to  mliu- 
mlze  noise. 

FXDXBAL   POWXR   OOMICISSION 

Contact:  Frederick  H.  Warren,  Commis- 
sion's Advisor  on  Environmental  QuaUty, 
441  O  Street,  KW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30438, 
388-6084. 

Draft 
TitU.  description,  and  date 
Middle  Snake  River :  recreational  use  plans 
for    3    reservoir    areas    related    to   ««Ti»ting 
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dams — ^Brownlee,  Oxbow  and  Hells  Canyon. 
(Project  No.  1971.)  (This  project  should  not 
be  confused  with  other  license  applications 
pending  for  prc^Keed  hydroelectric  develop- 
ments on  the  Middle  Snake  River.)  Idaho  & 
Oregon.  April  12. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company's  appli- 
cation for  renewal  of  license  to  operate  a 
hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Battle  Creek, 
northern  California.  Includes  four  plants 
built  60-70  years  ago.  Describes  plans  to  re- 
place these  plants  with  modem  generating 
facilities,  and  future  plans  to  develop  recre- 
ation facilities,  April  29. 

Statement  icithdraicn 
Applicant's  Statement — Oak  Grove  Hydro- 
electric Project,  FPC  License  No.  136,  Oregon 
&  Docket  No.  R  398,  Part  2.  (Listed  In  102 
Monitor  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  pg.  47.)  Withdrawn  by 
FPC  In  accordance  with  Order  415,  as 
amended. 

GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Rod  Kreger,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Admlnlstratlon-AD, 
Washington.  D.C.  20405   (343-6077). 

Alternate  Contact:  Aaron  Woloshln,  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  General 
Sen-Ices    .'Vdminlstratlon-.^DP,    343^161. 

•  Draft 

Title,  Description,  and  Date 

Sewart  Air  Force  Base,  Smyrna.  Tennes- 
see. Plans  for  dlsp>osal  of  this  2,332  acre 
property  as  follows:  1 )  1,709  acres  for  an  alr- 
jxjrt,  2)  12  acres  for  educational  purposes, 
3)  147  acres  for  housing,  4)  459  acres  for  In- 
diistrlal  development,  5 1  all  utilities  for 
county  use,  April  2. 

Modified  draft  statement  (addendum  to 
draft  of  1  14)  for  the  Border  Field,  San  Diego 
County,  California.  Involves  assignment  of 
322  acres  to  the  DOI  for  use  as  a  park  and 
recreational  facility,  April  6. 

Proposed  negotiated  sale  of  143  014  acres 
(remainder  of  Bonne  Esperance  and  Estate 
Slob,  St.  Crols)  Vir0n  Islands  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  use  as  a  park,  cemetery,  zoo, 
etc.,  April  8. 

Arkabutla  Reservoir,  Coldwater.  Missis- 
sippi. Plan  for  sale  of  five  non-contiguous 
parcels  totaling  25.25  acres  to  the  public  for 
commercial  uses,  April  14. 

Former  U.S.  Naval  Retraining  Command, 
Camp  Elliott,  San  Diego.  California.  GSA  pro- 
poses to  dispose  of  2,690.61  acres  of  this  land 
as  follows:  1)  219  acres  to  NASA  (who  wUl 
sell  It  to  real  estate  Investors)  In  exchange 
for  55.5  acres  adjacent  to  their  Moflett  Field 
facility,  2)  exchange  of  1,074.61  acres  for 
30.000  acres  of  land  In  Joehua  Tree  National 
Monument.  3)  730  acres  to  DOI  for  park  and 
recreation  use  by  San  EMego,  4)  sealed  bid 
sale  to  public  of  667  acres.  April  20. 
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Proposed  sale  of  Upper  Bethlehem,  Fred- 
ensborg  and  Slob  (247  acres)  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  various  pur- 
poses Including  housing  and  a  commercial 
area.   April  20. 

Disposal  of  Red  Bluff  Air  Force  Station, 
Red  Bluff,  California.  Approximately  35.04 
acres  are  Involved  of  which  small  portion  Is 
assigned  to  FAA.  The  rest  to  be  disposed  of 
by  sealed  bids,  April  28 

INTERNATIONAL     BOUNDARY     AND     WATER     COM- 
MISSION  UNITED    STATES    AND    MEXICO 

Contact:  Joseph  F.  Frledkln,  Commission- 
er,  (915)    532-5476. 

Alternate  contact:  T.  M.  Martin,  ARA/ 
Mex.,  Department  of  State.  Room  3906A, 
Washington,  DC.  20520,  632-1317. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Presidio-Ojinaga  International  Flood  Con- 
trol Project  and  the  Presidio-Ojinaga  Inter- 
national Channel  Relocations  Project.  The 
latter  is  necessary-  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Boundary  Treaty.  The  former  is  a 
complementary  project  needed  to  provide 
protection  to  the  remaining  U.S.  lands  In  the 
Presidio  Valley.  Comments  from  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Survey  Committee  indicate 
that  the  project  will  damage  and  destroy 
some  Impwrtant  historic  and  prehistoric  sites. 
Archeologlcal  reconnaissance  will  be  re- 
quested of  the  National  Park  Service,  April 
1. 

Late  comment  on  the  above  final  statement 
was  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  April  28. 

NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Ralph  E.  Cushman,  Special  As- 
sistant. Office  of  Administration.  Washington, 
DC.  20546,  962   8107. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Global  atmospheric  research  program.  An 
international,  cooperative  effort  to  under- 
stand the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and 
to  establish  the  physical  and  mathematical 
bases  for  long-range  predictions.  Small 
amount  of  pollution  from  launch  vehicles 
(range  In  size  from  Scout  to  Titan  IIIC). 
April  19. 

TIROS  Operational  Satellite  program — a 
Joint,  continuing  effort  of  NASA  and  DOC  to 
provide  systematic,  global,  cloud-cover  ob- 
servations. Adverse  environmental  Impacts 
are  largely  limited  to  that  caused  by  launch 
vehicle,  April  19. 

Physics  and  astronomy  sounding  rocket, 
balloon,  and  airborne  research  programs. 
Programs  Involve  about  150  launches  per 
year  carrying  experimental  payloads  in  the 
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disciplines  of  planetary  atmospheres,  parti- 
cles and  fields,  ionospheric  and  radio  physics, 
galactic  and  radio  astronomy  and  solar 
physics.  Atmospheric  measurements  are  con- 
ducted using  balloons,  April   19. 

Main  potential  environmental  impact  is 
from  small  amount  of  combustion  products 
from  sounding  rocket  launches.  Another  po- 
tential source  of  pollution  is  the  release  of 
chemicals  (sodium  lithium,  cesium,  etc.)  to 
study  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field. 

Earth  resources  technology  satellite  pro- 
gram. Goal  is  to  design,  develop,  launch  and 
test  spacecraft  to  conduct  experiments  that 
will  test  the  utility  of  the  application  of 
space  borne  sensors  to  natural  and  cultural 
resource  problems.  Two  satellites  will  be 
launched,  the  first  In  1972.  Burning  of  propel- 
lants  in  launch  vehicles  will  cause  small 
amount  of  air  pollution,  April  19. 

Earth  resources  aircraft  program.  Involves 
development  of  remote  sensors  for  use  in  air- 
craft and  spacecraft.  Four  aircraft  are  used 
to  collect  Earth  Observations  data  (example: 
detecting  corn  leaf  blight),  April  19. 

Nimbus  program.  Goal  is  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter meteorological  satellite.  Includes  devel- 
opment, launch  and  operation  of  a  series  of 
satellites.  Adverse  environmental  effect  lim- 
ited to  that  from  launch  vehicles  (range  in 
size  from  Scout  to  the  Titan  IIIC) ,  April  19. 

OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 

Contact:  Mr.  David  Freeman.  Director,  En- 
vironmental Pollcv  Staff.  Washington,  DC. 
20506.  395-3136 

Final 
Title,  description  and  date 

Legislation:  Power  Plant  Siting  Act  of 
1971.  Key  provisions  of  this  proposed  Act 
would  require  rolling  lO-year  projections  of 
power  needs,  etc  .  and  rertew  of  tentative 
sites  for  power  plants  5  years  prior  to  begin- 
ning construction.  April  6. 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY    AUTHORITY 

Contact:  Dr.  Francis  Gartrell,  Director  of 
Environmental  Research  and  Development, 
(615)  755-2002. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Yellow  Creek  Port  Project:  on  the  Yellow 
Creek  Embayment  of  Pickwick  Reservoir, 
Northeast  Mississippi.  Involves  building  a 
river  port  terminal  and  related  industrial 
complex  A  15-mlle  rail  spur  will  also  be  built. 
Environmental  effects  include  possible  tem- 
porary increased  turbidity  in  the  water  dur- 
ing dredging  and  construction,  and  shifts  in 
land  usage  from  forest  and  rural  to  Indus- 
trial. Purpose:  to  spur  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  depressed  area.  April  23. 


SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  APRIL  30,  1971  (BY  AGENCY) 


Agency 


Agriculture. 

Appalachian  Reiional  Commiuion.. 

Atomic  Energy  Cammissioo 

Commerce  

Defense.  

Air  Force 

Army. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Navy 
Detaware  River  Basin  Commission 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.. 
Federal  Power  Commission 
General  Services  Administration  . 


Total  actions  on 

which  final  or 

Draft  102'sfof 

draft  102  state- 

actions on 

ments  for 

which  no  final 

Final  102 

s  on 

Federal  actions 

102's  have  yet 

legis 

lation 

and 

have  been 

been  received 

actions 

been  received 

2E 

51 

77 

1 

0 

1 

31 

U 

46 

i 

2 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

C6 

163 

229 

0 

4 

0 

3 

5 

6 

4 

8 

13 

0 

13 

Agenty 


Draft  102's  for 

actions  on 
which  no  final 
102's  have  yet 
been  received 


Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior...         

International  Boundary  aid  Water  Com- 
mission. United  States  ard  Mexico 

NASA...  

National  Science  Foundation  

Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Transportation  •       

Treasury 

ToW 


2 
» 
2 
0 
« 
358 
2 


Total  actions  on 

which  hnal  or 

draft  102  state- 

ments for 

Final  102's  on 

Federal  actions 

legislation  and 

have  been 

actions 

been  received 

1 

4 

19 

54 

1 

3 

0 

20 

0 

2 

1 

I 

0 

4 

34 

392 

0 

2 

580 


298 


878 


'  4<f)  statements  received  from  DOT  are  not  included. 
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Draft 

statements  for 

actions  on 

which  no  final 

statements 

have  yet 

been  filed 


Final 

statements  on 

legislation 

and  actions 


Total  actions 

on  which  final 

or  draft 

statements,  for 

Federal  actions 

have  been 

received 


Aircratt_ 

Airports.- 

Beach  erosion 

Buildings  property 

Bridges 

Civilian  waste  disposal 

Defense  systems 

[nvironmenlal  research... 

Flood  control 

food  inspection. . 

Natural  gas  transportation. 

Hoiisingurban  problems... 

Hurricane  protection  

Insecticides  herbicides  

International  boundary 

Irngahon.  . 

Land  acquisition  disposal.. 

Legislation  , 

Mass  transit , 

Military  disposal 

Mining , 

Navigation 


Draft 

statements  tor 

actions  on 

which  no  final 

statements 

have  yet 

been  filed 


Final 

statements  on 

legislation 

and  actions 


Total  actions 

on  which  final 

or  dratt 

statements  for 

Federal  actions 

have  bean 

received 


0 

50 
2 
9 
7 
1 
2 
6 

46 
3 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

« 

2 

2 

9 

5 
16 


THE  MILLS  PACKAGE— AN  IM- 
PORTANT STEP  FORWARD 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  monumental  efifort  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
as  presented  in  the  now-completed 
EH.  1— has  been  attacked,  predict- 
ably enough,  by  both  the  left  and 
right  in  recent  days.  On  the  one  hand, 
many  are  arguing  that  the  new  Federal 
floor  for  minimum  welfare  income  is 
stingy  and  cruel;  and  that  revisions  in 
the  medicare  program  will  result  in  an 
undue  hardship  for  many  of  our  elderly 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  many  are 
complaining  that  the  bill  is  not  restrictive 
enough  in  the  health  benefits  field,  and 
that  the  Federal  welfare  floor  constitutes 
another  major  welfare  giveaway  that 
does  not  square  with  their  conception  of 
the  American  way. 

How  refreshing,  then,  to  see  the  New 
York  Times  give  the  proposal  a  healthy 
endorsement.  The  editors  are  not  entirely 
happy  with  the  proposal— and  I  suppose 
that  we  could  all  find  something  in  it 

which  we  would  have  done  differently 

but  they  do  correctly  acknowldege  that 
major  reforms  such  as  this  are  alwavs 
compromises.  And,  more  importantly, 
they  unequivocally  state  that  H.R.  1  is 
"a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
present  system." 

I  hope  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  recognize  this  important 
fact,  and  vote  accordingly  when  given  the 
opportunity.  The  full  text  of  the  editorial 
follows : 

The  Mills  Package 
Uke  most  major  pieces  of  legtelatlon,  the 
wiiare  bill  worked  out  In  the  House  Ways 
Kid  Means  Committee  under  the  leadership 
«  Representative  Mills  of  Arkansas  is  a 
Moipromlse.  It  costs  more  than  oonserva- 
nw8  would  prefer  and  Is  lees  generous  than 
iwerau  would  like  but,  on  balance.  It  de- 
•^TM  support  as  a  substantial  Improvement 
oTOr  the  existing  system. 


28 
13 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
92 
0 

i 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

II 

0 

1 

2 

60 


I 
78 
15 
10 
9 
1 
2 
6 
138 
3 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
6 
8 

2  I 

7 ; 
* 

76  I 


New  communities 

Nuclear  industry 

Forestry 

Nuclear  research 

Nuclear  testing. 

Oil..... ;:::; 

Parks  wildlife  refuges.. 

Pipeline  (oil)... 

Power  (nuclear) 

Power  (non-nuclear) 

Power  transmission 

Radioactive  waste  disposal. 

Railroads..  

Resource  hauling 

Roads  (excluding  4(0's)... 

Sewerage 

Space  programs 

Water  resources 

Watersheds.. 

Weather  modification 

Total 


0 
2 
« 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 

23 

II 

4 

1 

2 

1 

299 

1 

U 

16 

10 

6 


1 
2 
3 
0 
1 
2 
2 
0 
12 
3 
4 
0 
0 
0 
2 

a 

0 
9 

42 

1 


1 
« 
7 
2 
4 
3 
5 
1 

35 
U 
9 
1 
2 
1 
301 
1 

14 

25 

52 

6 


580 


298 
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After  the  public  controversy  of  the  last 
eighteen  months.  It  Is  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  important  advances  which  this  bill  would 
achieve.  It  makes  the  administration  of  wel- 
fare a  Federal  responsibility,  establishes  a 
uniform  national  standard  of  basic  financial 
support  for  the  Impoverished,  and  erases  the 
distinction  between  the  unemployed  and  the 
working  poor  by  bringing  the  latter  group 
within  the  scope  of  the  program. 

The  bill  has  two  major  defects.  An  annual 
Income  of  $2,400  for  a  family  of  four  Is  too 
low  for  the  poor  who  live  In  the  cities  of 
the  North  and  West.  In  the  rural  South,  this 
mlnlmtun  wotild  represent  a  distinct  Im- 
provement over  existing  welfare  payments, 
but  why  pretend  that  rent  and  the  oost  of 
living  are  the  same  in  New  York  caty  as  they 
are  in  niral  Arkansas?  If  the  bill  passes  the 
House  In  this  form,  the  Senate  shotild  add 
provision  for  Federal  payment  of  Increments 
above  this  national  minitmim  bcksed  upon 
regional  variations  in  living  costs. 

The  bill's  second  defect  Is  Its  faUure  to 
provide  adequate  financial  relief  for  the 
states  which  have  been  making  the  greatest 
financial  effort  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  As 
Mayor  Lindsay  has  oorrecUy  pointed  out 
New  York  would  gain  relatively  far  leas  than 
certain  Southern  states  which  have  been 
doing  the  least. 

For  the  long  term,  however,  this  bUl  holds 
out  hope  for  states  in  New  York's  situation. 
It  takes  them  off  the  welfare  escalator  which 
has  seemed  to  be  unending.  Beginning  in 
1972,  if  welfare  caseloads  increase,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  i>ay  for  the  additional 
persons  coming  on  the  rolls.  Thvis.  state  wel- 
fare expenditures  would  be  stabilized  at  the 
level  reached  this  year.  Moreover,  the  sharp 
rise  in  welfare  benefits  in  the  rural  South 
should  slow  the  migration  of  the  poor  to  the 
North. 

The  work  requirements  to  be  Imposed  on 
welfare  recipients  are  desirable  in  goal  but 
unrealistic  in  terms  of  accomplishment  They 
presuppose  that  manpower  programs  exist 
everywhere  to  train  the  disadvantaged,  that 
Jobs  exist  for  those  who  complete  the  train- 
ing and  that  day  care  centers  exist  for  the 
children  of  mothers  who  take  Jobs.  In  many 
communities,  the  training,  the  Jobs  and  the 
day  care  centers  are  all  nonexistent.  But,  for 
that  very  reason,  critics  of  the  bill  would 
be  wrong  to  exaggerate  the  potential  onerous- 
ness of  these  work  requirements.  They  have 
more  Unportance  In  the  political  calcula- 
Uons  of  Congress  than  they  would  have  In 
the  actual  operation  of  the  program. 


In  a  welfare  reform  which  was  originally 
designated  the  "Pamlly  Assistance  Plan."  it 
Is  Ironic  that  an  aged  couple  would  receive 
exactly  the  same  stipend— ^200  a  month— as 
a  man  and  wife  with  two  children  The 
elderly  are  not  so  well  treated  as  they  should 
be  but  they  are  stUl  the  poUtically  favored 
poor.  Families  with  dependent  children  are 
the  poUtically  unpopiUar  poor,  and  Congress 
penalizes  them  accordingly. 

Yet  the  nation  can  work  its  way  out  of  the 
welfare  morass  only  if  the  dependent  children 
of  today  become  the  Independent  adults  of 
tomorrow.  Society  ought  to  be  placUig  its  bets 
on  these  youngsters  rather  than  punishing 
them  for  what  it  regards  as  the  unsatisfac- 
tory morals  of  some  of  their  parents. 

A  welfare  family,  like  a  wheat  farmer  in 
Kansas  or  an  airplane  manufacturer  in 
Georgia,  is  both  a  national  problem  and  the 
recipient  of  a  subsidy.  No  one  argues  that 
the  State  of  Kansas  should  pay  the  cost  of 
stabilizing  the  price  of  wheat  or  that  the 
State  of  Georgia  should  underwrite  the  loan 
to  Lockheed. 

Yet  an  ex-sharecropper  from  MisslssipDl 
Who  takes  a  bus  to  Chicago  and  winds  up  on 
the  relief  roll  there  is  regarded  as  a  p^iy 
local  Chicago  responaibUlty.  A  genuine  com- 
prehensive reform  of  welfare  would  make  the 
whole  cost  of  welfare  a  Federal  reeponslbility 
like  any  other  national  subsidy.  This  blU  does 
not  do  that,  but  it  is  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  the  present  political  context,  some 

H?Zfi;f.,°^?w'°''  ^  *^"^''  ^^^"^  a  continued 
downhiU  slide. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks- 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically pracUcing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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VETERANS    OF    THE    OSS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  evening  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  annual  reunion  dinner  of 
the  Veterans  of  the  OSS.  At  the  dinner, 
a  verj-  distinguished  American  and  him- 
self a  veteran  of  the  OSS,  Ambassador 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  was  awarded  the  Gen- 
eral Donovan  Award  for  distinguished 
service  to  this  country. 

In  addition  to  honoring  Ambassador 
Bruce,  a  well-deserved  tribute  was  paid 
to  some  very  distinguished  Europeans 
who  were  present  and  addressed  the  large 
crowd  that  was  present.  We  salute  these 
brave  and  intrepid  defenders  of  freedom 
for  their  contributions  to  the  common 
defense  of  the  free  world,  and  we  are 
honored  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  by 
their  presence  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  names  and  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
these  distinguished  men  of  valor: 
Namxs  aho  Baixr  Sketch  of  Distincuisheo 
M.KN  OF  Valor 

Major  General  Andre  Guerlsse.  under  the 
name  of  Pat  O'Leary,  was  the  most  famous 
and  effective  organizer  of  escape  lines.  He 
laid  the  foundation  for  what  ultimately  be- 
came an  organization  of  hundreds  of  couriers 
and  thousands  of  homes  In  Holland.  Bel- 
glum  and  France  which  brought  back  to 
England  over  3,000  allied  airmen  who  were 
shot  down  over  Western  Europe.  Captured 
in  1943,  he  organized  the  International 
Prisoners'  Association  from  a  concentration 
camp  at  Dachau.  The  activities  of  this  or- 
ganization In  Dachau  saved  5,000  lives  and 
averted  the  massacre  of  35.000  prisoners 
which  had  been  ordered  by  Himmler  when 
the  allied  forces  crossed  the  Rhine.  General 
Guerlsse  is  now  Preeident  of  the  Fratemelle 
des  Anciens  Agents  Parachutistes — the  or- 
ganization of  Resistance  Veterans  In  Bel- 
glum. 

Knut  Haukelld  was  responsible  for  destroy- 
ing the  inventory  of  heavy  water  and  the 
heavy  water  plant  which  the  Germans  were 
bringing  from  Norway  to  Germany  in  an 
effort  to  build  an  atomic  weapon.  The  com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff  learned  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  working  on  a  heavy  water  meth- 
od of  building  an  atomic  weapon  and  de- 
termined that  the  only  source  of  heavy  water 
in  Europe — the  Norsk  Hydro  Plant  in  Nor- 
way— had  to  be  destroyed.  First,  British  Spe- 
cial Forces  sent  40  men  on  two  gliders  to 
destroy  the  plant.  They  were  all  lost.  Then, 
Haukelld  with  several  others  parachuted  In- 
to Norway,  skied  down  to  the  plant  at  Ver- 
mok  and  dynamited  the  plant.  Within  sev- 
eral months,  the  Germans  had  rebuilt  their 
facilities.  The  American  Air  Force  then  sent 
120  flying  fortresses  over  to  bomb  the  plant. 
This  raid  succeeded  in  interrupting  pro- 
duction for  only  a  short  time,  but  the  Ger- 
mans, nevertheless,  decided  to  bring  both  the 
plant  and  the  inventory  of  heavy  water  In- 
to Germany.  The  combined  Clilefs  of  Staff 
set  the  highest  priority  on  preventing  this — 
Issuing  orders  to  Haukelld,  the  only  one  of 
the  original  sabotage  team  who  had  re- 
mained in  Noirway,  and  to  the  R.A.F.  to  at- 
tack the  shipment  as  it  crossed  the  North 
Sea.  Haukelld  personaUy  put  a  time  explo- 
sive in  the  bold  of  the  ferry  which  was  to 
carry  the  shipment  over  Lake  Tlnjen  on  its 
way  to  a  port  In  Southern  Norway.  The 
plant  wound  up  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake 
and  that  was  the  end  of  German  efforts  to 
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build  an  atomic  bomb  by  the  heavy  water 
method. 

Svend  Truelsen  organized  intelligence  net- 
works In  Denmark  which  produced  the  earli- 
est Information  on  the  V-1  rockets  and  con- 
tinuously valuable  order  of  battle  Informa- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  moving 
8.000  Jews  across  the  Sound  to  Sweden  over 
a  weekend.  Going  to  London,  in  eswly  1944, 
he  guided  the  use  of  Danish  Intelligence 
and  resistance  forces  in  the  hostilities  on  the 
Continent. 

Dr.  C.  C.  van  den  Heuvel  is  President  of 
the  Veterans  organization  of  the  Netherlands 
Resistance. 
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able  us  to  carr>-  appi-oximately  17  per- 
cent by  1980. 

Thus  May  22.  1971,  is  especially  worthj 
of  celebration  since  it  denotes  the  start 
cf  a  decade  of  new  life  for  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  celebrating  National  Mari- 
time Day. 

The  observance  has  become  an  annual 
occasion  to  commemorate  the  sailing  of 
the  steamship  Savannah,  the  first  trans- 
oceanic steamship,  which  sailed  from 
Savannah.  Ga.,  on  May  22,  1819,  on  her 
historic  transoceanic  voyage.  From  colo- 
nial times  to  the  present,  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  development  of  our  Nation.  Mari- 
time Day  is  an  occasion  for  recognizing 
the  fundamental  importance  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

The  colonists  and  citizens  of  the  young 
Republic  were  well  aware  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  merchant  marine. 
For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  development 
of  other  industry  and  expansion  of  the 
country  has  tended  to  obscure  somewhat 
the  role  of  the  merchant  marine  in  our 
national  well-being.  Periodically,  our 
merchant  fleet  has  come  near  the  vanish- 
ing point.  Several  times,  usually  because 
of  a  war,  economic  stimulus  has  brought 
it  back  to  the  size  needed  to  furnish  pro- 
tection for  our  national  heritage,  only  to 
be  all  but  forgotten  after  the  emergency 
had  passed. 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  our  mer- 
chant fleet  has  been  decreasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
ships  in  our  merchant  fleet  are  of  World 
War  n  vintage  and  are  becoming  obso- 
lete. It  was  with  these  facts  in  mind  that 
the  91st  Congress  took  action  to  rebuild 
our  merchant  fleet  with  the  passage  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

This  legislation  was  the  first  major 
piece  of  legislation  affecting  the  mer- 
chant marine  since  the  passage  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Basically 
this  new  legislation  is  designed  to  build 
300  highly  efQcient  new-type  ships  with 
Government  aid  in  the  coming  decade. 
Prom  1965-70  we  were  contracting  an 
average  of  10  new  ships  per  year.  Under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  how- 
ever, we  will  increase  the  average  to  30 
per  year  between  1971-80. 

This  new  fleet  will  give  the  U.S.-flag 
carriers  three  to  four  times  the  capacity 
they  now  have.  Currently,  we  are  haul- 
ing well  under  10  percent  of  our  foreign 
trade,  but  the  new  legislation  should  en- 


HONORARIA  SURVEY  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNAL  SECURITY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon- 
oria  survey  that  was  conducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
and  printed  after  enjoining  all  persons 
from  interfering  with  the  printing  of  the 
same  is  still  being  discussed  in  legal,  aca- 
demic, and  journalistic  circles.  My  ob- 
jection to  the  high  fees  paid  revolution- 
ar>'  ideologies  has  never  gone  to  speech 
but  to  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  student 
activity  funds  to  which  I  personally  con- 
tribute. 

Among  the  critical  letters  concerning 
the  survey  that  were  printed  was  one 
dated  October  27.  1970,  sent  to  the  New 
York  Times  signed  by  Mr.  Jerome  Weld- 
man  as  president  of  the  Authors  League 
of  America.  Mr.  Weldman's  letter,  al- 
though not  printed  by  the  New  York 
Times  was  published  in  the  November  19, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Village  Voice.  In  his 
letter,  Mr.  Weidman  attacked  the  com- 
mittee's survey  for  its  alleged  encroach- 
ment on  the  first  amendment  freedom* 
of  speech  and  press. 

Of  particular  interest,  Mr.  Robert 
Leigh  James,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Authors  League 
of  America,  furnished  me  a  courtesy  copy 
of  a  letter  he  had  written  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Weldman's  letter.  Mr.  James,  in  a  par- 
ticularly reasoned  and  succinct  reply  to 
the  criticism  of  the  Committee's  survey 
made  by  Mr.  Weidman,  points  out  that 
parents  with  college  age  children  are 
deeply  concerned  because  it  appears  that 
college  student  funds  for  speakers  are  not 
being  used  to  bring  a  fair  cross-section 
of  opinion  to  our  campuses.  Mr.  Jama 
said  that  he  believes  in  the  first  amend- 
ment for  all,  including  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Mr. 
James'  comments.  The  first  amendment 
protection  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  Is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  treas- 
ured amendment  in  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
However,  the  American  public  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  disenchanted  with  the 
theory  that  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  are  the  exclusive  prerogatives 
of  malevolent  elements  in  our  society. 
Mr.  James  concludes  by  declaring  that 
he  wants  to  be  disassociated  from  the 
effort  of  the  President  of  the  Authon 
League  of  America  to  suppress  Informa- 
tion with  which  he  disagrees. 

As  I  feel  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  members  of  the  public  will  bai- 
eflt  from  Mr.  James'  analysis  of  Mr. 
Weldman's  criticism,  I  am  inserting  to 
the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Weidman^ 
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letter  from  the  Village  Voice  along  with 
a  copy  of  Mr.  James'  reply. 

The  letter  follows: 
The   Vn-LAGE   Voice   or   November    19,    1970 

"On  October  14  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  branded  65  individuals  as  'radi- 
cal' speakers  at  college  campuses.  On  Octo- 
ber 15,  the  Times  compounded  this  blatant 
infringement  of  constitutional  rights  by  pub- 
lishing the  list  In  full — the  names  and  alleged 
tSUlatlons  of  the  65. 

"As  Nat  Hentoff,  one  of  the  victims,  re- 
ported In  the  Village  Voice  (October  22) ,  the 
Times  did  not  first  check  the  veradty  of  the 
accusations  with  the  accused.  (Mr.  Hentoff 
notes  he  vras  falsely  charged  as  being  afflll- 
ftted  with  three  organizations.) 

"Even  more  significant  than  these  lapses 
in  fair  reporting  Is  the  fact  that  the  Times 
published  the  'blacklist'.  As  the  Times  em- 
phasized in  Its  editorial  of  October  24,  the 
Conmilttee's  promulgation  of  the  list  violated 
the  First  Amendment  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  list  are 
to  Intimidate  universities  Into  closing  their 
doors  to  those  on  the  list;  to  deny  the  ac- 
cused the  right  to  speak  at  educational  insti- 
tutions; and  to  deny  students  and  faculties 
the  right  to  hear  them. 

"The  blacklist  Is  also  a  warning  to  others 
not  to  utter  viewpoints  Inimical  to  the  Com- 
mittee's political  phllosc^hy  at  pain  of  being 
listed  In  the  future.  Its  effect,  as  always,  Is 
to  suppress  freedom  of  expression  and  also, 
not  Insignificantly,  to  punish  those  listed, 
without  trial  or  hearing.  TTie  Times  owes  the 
nrst  Amendment  more  than  the  Up  service 
paid  In  editorials.  It  also  owes  the  affirmative 
loyalty  not  to  serve  as  an  Instrument  to 
suppress  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  press. 
By  broadcasting  the  Cotnmlttee's  blacklist, 
the  Times  has  struck  a  heavy  blow  against 
those  rights,  and  the  65  Individuals  who  were 
pilloried  by  the  Committee.  The  Times  was 
not  faced  with  the  choice  of  burying  the 
itory  or  printing  the  names.  It  could  have 
reported  the  Committee's  action  In  violation 
of  the  District  Court's  temporary  Injunction 
igalnst  the  publication  without  printing  the 
blacklist  Itself." 

The  letter  Is  signed  by  Jerome  Weidman, 
President,  the  Authors  League  of  America. 

Dkcembcx  16,  1970. 
Mr.  Jerome  Weidman,  President, 
The  Authors  League  of  America,  Inc., 
Neto  York,   N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Weidmak,  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 37,  1970,  to  the  New  York  Times  signed 
by  you  as  President  of  The  Authors  League 
of  America  Is  very  disturbing  to  me  for  the 
»me  reason  the  list  of  the  Hoiise  Internal 
Security  Committee,  of  which  you  com- 
plained, Is  very  disturbing  to  you,  i.e.,  it 
attributes  to  me  as  a  member  of  The  Authors 
League  of  America  the  same  views  you  ex- 
press as  its  President.  You  are  concerned 
about  the  guilt  by  association  Implied  In  the 
Committee's  list.  I  am  concerned  about  my 
association  through  membership  with  your 
views. 

Of  course,  I  disagree  with  you.  Many  of  us 
with  college  age  children  are  deeply  con- 
cerned because  It  appears  that  college  stu- 
dent funds  for  speakers  are  not  being  used 
to  bring  a  fair  cross  section  of  opinion  to 
our  campuses.  The  bias  In  the  use  of  these 
funds  at  many  institutions  appears  to  favor 
the  radical  left  In  turn,  the  fees  support 
the  poUtlcal  activities  of  the  speakers.  I  am 
among  those  Interested  to  know  If  these 
concerns  are  well  founded.  When  you  attack 
the  New  York  Times  for  printing  the  C<»n- 
mlttee's  list,  you  are  advocating  the  suppres- 
sion of  vital  Information.  Is  It  your  position 
that  the  public  hM  no  right  to  know  who 
spoke  to  their  children  on  the  campuses  of 
the  nation? 

As  to  poUtlcal  labels,  I  am  certain  that  I 
*««  as  disturbed  by  the  activities  by  the  Ute 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  In  the  early  flftlee 
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as  you  were,  but  I  think  you  are  now  being 
overzealous.  Perhaps  some  of  the  speakers 
listed  by  the  Committee  do  not  wish  to  be 
called  "radical"  or  "revolutionary"  Just  as 
other  speakers  dislike  to  be  called  "fascists" 
or  "right  wing  extremists",  but  such  terms 
are  within  the  context  of  poUtlcal  comment. 
Those  who  seek  a  public  forum  must  be 
prepared  to  take  some  smaU  part  of  what 
they  give,  even  to  the  extent  of  enduring  a 
poUtlcal  label  they  dislike.  And,  If  there  Is 
libel,  there  are  libel  laws  for  redress. 

In  short,  I  beUeve  In  the  first  amendment 
for  all  of  us  Including  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee.  Freedom  of  the  press 
and  fredom  of  Information  Is  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  inlonnatlon  no  matter 
how  It  cuts.  Therefore,  I  very  positively  wish 
to  disassociate  myself  frc«n  your  effort  as 
President  of  The  Authors  League  of  America 
to  suppress  Information  vrtth  which  you 
disagree.  It  Is  not  a  role  in  which  any  author 
should  be  comfortable  and  I  think  It  a  most 
Inappropriate  one  for  The  Authors  League  of 
America. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Leigh  James. 


FOR  THE  HEINOUS  CRIME  OP 
BEING  A  JEW 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out history  there  rims  an  irrational 
streak  in  some  men  and  women  that 
makes  them  persecute  other  men  and 
women,  mainly  innocent,  for  some  belief 
or  desire  they  cherish  against  all  chal- 
lenges. 

No  single  group  of  human  beings  have 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  more  vilifi- 
cation and  violence  for  a  set  of  beliefs 
than  the  people  we  know  as  Jews.  Their 
persecutors  are  conveniently  known  as 
anti-Semites. 

History  records  that  Jews  have  usually 
been  abused  and  terrorized  for  two  major 
ideals  and  goals  in  recent  eras.  The  first 
one  is  traditional;  their  unwavering  per- 
sistence in  following  the  religious  beliefs 
of  their  fathers.  As  a  result  of  such  faith 
and  accompanying  rituals,  they  have 
been  discriminated  against,  beaten, 
boiled,  butchered,  and  tortured  by  a  va- 
riety of  methods,  culminating  in  the  or- 
ganized genocide  of  the  Hitler  era.  Each 
psissing  period  of  history  has  witnessed  a 
variety  of  such  agonies  at  the  hands  of 
a  series  of  tyrants.  Today's  persecutors 
carry  the  names  of  Russian  Communists. 
Their  terror  is  more  subtle,  but  their  aim 
remains  the  same.  To  them,  the  Jews 
gives  an  ages-old  response;  a  quiet,  brave 
determination  to  live  their  Judaism  and 
practice  their  rituals. 

The  second  major  article  of  political 
faith  for  which  these  same  people  have 
been  abused  consists  of  their  hope  for  a 
homeland  for  their  tormented  brethren. 
Known  as  Zionism,  it  enshrines  as  a  cen- 
tral ideal  the  concept  of  a  refuge  for  Jews 
of  all  lands,  should  they  require  it,  in 
the  shape  of  a  modem  political  state, 
with  its  own  territory,  institutions,  and 
rituals.  Its  imiqueness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
within  its  boimdsu-ies  no  Jews  would  be 
subject  to  harm  of  any  type  because  of 
his  antecedents  or  religion.  On  this  basis 
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the  nation  of  Israel  weis  founded  and  has 
survived  any  and  all  attempts  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  These  have  been  three  in 
number.  All  have  failed,  despite  vicious 
attacks,  boycotts  and  enemies  in  power- 
ful quarters. 

The  British  sought  to  aid  the  Arabs  in 
wiping  out  the  fledgUng  State  of  Israel 
in  1948.  They  failed.  In  1956,  the  scenario 
was  different,  but  the  aim  was  the  same. 
That  also  failed.  In  1967,  the  Soviets 
backed  a  combined  Arab  assault  on 
Israel,  ending  in  the  stunning  Israeli 
victory  of  the  6-day  war. 

Nasser's  dreams  and  those  of  the 
Kremlin  mingled  in  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment of  defeat.  So  both  dream  and 
nation  lived  on,  more  alive  than  ever. 
All  the  combined  efforts  of  oil  companies 
and  Arab  States  failed  to  dislodge  the 
reality  of  the  State  of  Israel.  And  that 
little  country  became  a  beacon  of  light 
to  persecuted  Jews  the  world  over,  par- 
ticularly in  the  confines  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  past,  persecutions  of  helpless 
Jews  could  be  carried  out  with  impunity. 
No  one  cared,  much  less  did  anything 
about  organized  programs  and  murders 
aimed  at  Jews,  especially  in  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Now  there  is  a  nation 
that  cares,  and  acts  accordingly.  Not 
only  will  Jews  not  go  away,  but  in  fact 
they  even  persevere,  and  the  Soviet 
monolith  is  afraid  of  them. 

There  are  at  least  3  million  Jews  in 
Russia  today.  Many  are  Zionists,  in  that 
they  would  eagerly  emigrate  to  Israel  if 
they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  This  the 
Russian  Government  has  been  loath  to 
allow.  The  Soviet  regime,  true  to  the  old 
Russian  tradition  of  anti-Semitism,  has 
sought  to  stamp  out  Jewish  faith  in 
Russia's  empire.  It  has  forbade  printing 
of  Jewish  prayer  books  and  hindered 
baking  of  Passover  matzohs.  It  htis 
sought  to  prevent  new  rabbis  from  being 
trained.  In  a  thousand  ways  it  tries  to 
strangle  Jewish  religious  life.  All  such 
efforts  have  failed.  So  it  was  under- 
standable that  this  frightened  Soviet 
ruling  clique  was  taken  aback  by  the 
vast  surge  of  new  Jewish  activism  across 
Soviet  Russia. 

Yoimg  Jews  in  hordes  turned  their 
back  on  Communist  indoctrination,  em- 
bracing publicly  the  concept  of  Zionism 
and  Yiddlshkeit;  heinous  crimes  in  the 
Russian  lexicon.  Some  of  them  grew  so 
desperate  at  denial  of  their  repeated  re- 
quests to  migrate  to  Israel  that  they  took 
desperate  stejjs.  Standing  up  to  the  re- 
gime and  its  police  apparatus  was  one 
way.  Seeking  to  flee  the  Soviet  Union  was 
another.  For  these  horrible  crimes  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  state,  several  groups 
of  such  Jews  have  been  brought  to  trial 
publicly.  One  such  trial  concluded  in 
Russia  on  May  20.  Twelve  people  were 
convicted  in  a  10 -day  charade.  All  were 
sentenced  to  jail.  Their  crime  wsis  in 
seeking  to  travel  to  Israel  in  order  to 
live  their  faith  freely  and  openly  with- 
out persecution.  Heinous  almes,  indeed. 

Today  they  all  rot  in  Soviet  prisons. 
Their  spirits  and  ideals,  however,  soar  as 
high  as  the  seat  of  God  himself.  They 
will  never  die  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
who  yearn  for  freedom.  ITieir  Ideals  are 
as  aUve  as  those  of  the  first  martyrs 
to  persecution. 
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The  Assyrians  are  gone.  The  Babylo- 
nians and  Persians  are  dust.  Rome's 
grandeur  has  faded  to  ruins.  The  medie- 
val nobility  that  slaughtered  Jews  of 
their  time  is  but  an  occasional  line  in  a 
musty  library  tome.  The  Inquisition  is  a 
horror  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 
Persecutors  of  Albert  Dreyfvis  are  re- 
membered only  as  illustrations  of  grand 
villainies.  Hitler  and  his  cohorts  sire  by- 
words for  barbarism.  Their  mcmuments 
are  rubble.  The  czars  have  gone  to  their 
just  reward,  partly  because  of  their 
hatred  of  and  persecution  of  these  same 
Jewish  people.  Their  heirs  betray  their 
self-proclaimed  ideals  and  the  Russian 
nation  itself  by  persisting  in  pursuing 
the  same  anti-Semitic  policies  of  those 
who  were  overthrown  because  of  heart- 
less despotism. 

History  pronounces  a  terrible,  merci- 
less verdict  upon  those  who  trample  upon 
innocent  people  whose  sole  crime  is  to 
want  to  live  and  work  in  a  certain  way 
dear  to  them. 

These  dictators  too  shall  pass,  joining 
all  others  from  Ozymandias  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  and 
Adolf  Hitler.  There  is  an  enduring  curse 
upon  the  heads  of  such  dictators,  and 
the  forces  of  history  bring  them  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
said  that  "No  man  is  free  until  all  men 
are  free."  He  was  so  right.  We  are  not 
free  until  these  people  are  able  to  live 
and  travel  where  they  please,  particu- 
larly to  Israel,  land  of  their  fathers. 

When  will  man  ever  realize  he  shows 
both  childishness  and  barbarism  most 
when  he  continues  to  vilify,  torment,  and 
persecute  the  same  people  he  has  done 
these  things  to  for  20  centuries? 

When  will  we  finally  rid  ourselves  of 
this  eternal  accursed  desire  to  punish  a 
human  being  because  of  his  religious 
faith  or  desire  to  Uve  in  a  given  place? 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for. 
Certainly,  as  of  today,  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  the  presently  constituted  Govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia. 


THE  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  poem  writ- 
ten by  George  A.  Elliott  in,  legislative 
assistant  to  Representative  Margaret  M. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Elliott  ex- 
presses so  eloquently  his  thoughts  about 
the  more  than  1.600  Americans  held  cap- 
tive in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  poem  follows: 

THt  Priso.ner  of  War 
(By  George  A.  Elliott  III) 
In  -he  rot  and  dLscomfort  that  l.s  my  fate,  I 
erov^    weary,    afraid    that    I    may    die 
before  light  comes 
Have  I  been  forgotten'' 

Awaker.mg  to  another  gray  and  hopeless 
dawn.  I  hear  the  barked  command — 
one.  two.  assemble:  my  body  and  soul 
aching.  Infinitely  weary. 

Have  I  been  forgotten? 
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How,  In  a  prison  camp,  does  one  scratch  out 
a  moment  of  relief  from  misery?  Re- 
member? Yes.  we  remember  a  child,  a 
woman,  a  fruit  tree,  something  called 
home 

But  have  I  been  forgotten? 

In  the  cruel  eyes  of  my  tormentor,  my  captor, 
I  see  the  beastliness  of  a  devil  nation. 
Shall  I  forsake  all  hope?  There  Is  no 
light  visible. 

Have  I  been  forgotten? 

I  am  a  prisoner  in  a  half-remembered  war. 

Has  it  ended?  Who  is  to  tell  me? 
I  kneel  and  pray,  but  there  are  only  a  series 

of  bleak  tomorrows  in  grim  procession. 
Have  I  been  forgotten? 


May  27,  1971 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY:  ARE  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL HAZARDS  REAL  OR 
FANCIED? 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  addressed  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Planning  Congress  at  California 
State  Polytechnic  College  at  Pomona  on 
the  relationship  of  nuclear  energy  to  the 
environment.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  those  remarks: 

Nuclear  Energy:  Are  thk  Envieonmental 
Hazards  Real  or  Fancied? 
I  will  admit  that  shooting  neutrons  at 
uranium  atoms  to  make  heat  is  not  a  game 
for  children.  When  you  have  worked  and 
:ived  with  atomic  energy  for  as  long  as  I 
have,  you  develop  both  a  healthy  respect  for 
its  fantastic  potential  and  a'  reasonable 
frame  of  mind  toward  its  possible  dangers. 
The  fission  process  and  ionizing  radiation 
should  not  t>e  trusted  to  anyone  except  those 
carefully  trained  and  skilled  in  their  use  and 
cjnrro; 

By  the  same  token,  .society  applies  simMar 
ground  rules  to  anything  involving  the  putlic 
health  and  safety,  be  it  driving  a  bus.  filling 
a  prescription  or  piloting  a  747  airplane  But 
^iven  a  healthy  respect  and  regard  for  public 
health  and  safety,  and  with  sensible  public 
understanding  of  the  inescapable  need  for 
vast  amounts  of  energy  in  an  industrial  .so- 
ciety such  as  ours,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  wide  range 
of  social  benefits  c  m^equent  from  the  peace- 
ful use  c'  the  atom, 

A  few  shrU!  voices  of  atomic  alarm  would 
have  us  believe  that  'he  entire  process  is  part 
'.!  some  ?li.ls*er  plot,  conceived  by  t.'^e 
dreaded  Joint  Committee  on  .Atomic  Energv-. 
perpetuated  upon  an  unknowing  and  unwill- 
ing public  by  the  secret  Atomic  Energy 
Agency— hidden  somewhere  in  the  bowels  of 
Washington-  and  controlled  by  five  shadowy 
commissioners  who  possess  not  a  shred  of 
public  conscience  The  heinous  plot  of  Dr 
Strangelove  .Seabcrt,-  and  his  four  CD-consplra- 
t or-  is  alleged  to  be  p:i:,=oning  our  air.  boiling 
our  rivers,  lakes  and  oecans,  killing  our  men. 
Mgh'lng  up  our  women  like  electric  eel.s  and 
.niutatlng  our  Innocent  babies 

Strident  a:itl-niiclear  voices  accuse  the 
entire  nuclear  community— government  and 
industry — of  blindly  reaching  for  nuclear 
developments  with  total  unconcern  for  the 
alleged  horrors  they  are  committing  on  man. 
his  heritage  and  his  environment. 

Let  us  look  at  what  this  so-called  dreaded 
Juggenaut  has  achieved  In  the  25  years  of 
its  existence: 

Fact    I :    The  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 


the  Joint  Committee  and  the  nuclear  la- 
dustry  have  demanded  and  achieved  a  lerci 
of  public  safety  never  before  attained  In  ant 
Industry  at  any  time  at  any  place. 

Pact  2 :  The  procedures  and  protections  de- 
veloped  and  enforced  by  the  AEC  are  such 
that  atomic  energy  is  recognized  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  as  one  of  the  safest 
fields  In  American  Industry. 

Fact  3:  We  have  been  designing,  buUdlng 
and  operating  commercial  nuclear  powS 
plants  In  this  country  for  17  years,  and  no 
member  of  the  public  has  ever  been  killed 
or  even  injured  as  a  result.  Similar  nuclear 
safety  records  have  been  achieved  abrtiad  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Fact  4:  Malfunctions  and  breakdowns  have 
occurred  In  nuclear  plants — Ju£t  as  they  oc- 
cur In  any  Industrial  operation — but  built-in. 
In-depth  safety  features  have  prevented  harm 
from  happening  either  to  the  public  or  to 
atomic  Industrial  workers. 

Fact  5:  In  Its  radiation  control  systena 
AEC  has  developed  the  world's  first  com- 
prehensive and  effective  environmental  pro- 
tection program.  As  a  result,  there  Is  more 
detailed  scientific  knowledge  about  radiation 
than  any  other  environmental  pollutant. 

Opinion:  Based  on  the  health  and  safety 
statistics  of  25  years'  experience,  we  may 
conclude  the  following  about  atomic  energy: 

1.  It  is  safer  than  flying  in  an  airplane 
to   visit   Grandma. 

2.  It  is  healthier  than  overeating — even 
than  eating  many  foods,  at  all. 

3.  It  Is  healthier  than  Jogging  for  your 
constitution. 

4.  And  It  Is  safer  than  going  to  church, 
particularly  If  you  drive  your  car. 

"Safety."  "public  health"  and  "a  clean 
environment"  are  not  absolutes.  Insrtead  they 
are  values  In  our  society  which  we  equate  u 
relative  to  other  desirable  objectives.  Con- 
sequently there  Is  room  for  honest  disagree- 
ment over  such  topics  as  "How  safe  Is  safe?" 
and  "How  clean  Is  clean?"  I  would  like  to 
discuss  and  hopefully  dispel  some  of  the  old 
waves'  tales  associated  with  the  atom  and  the 
environment  I  hope  the  result  will  be  leas 
mystery  about  the  atom  and  greater  accept- 
ance for  what  It  Is — a  clean,  efficient  and  safe 
way  to  produce  the  electrical  energy  so  vital 
to  every  member  of  our  modern  industrial 
society. 

IS  the  peaceful  atom  worth  the  risk? 

There  are  five  common  fears  about  atomic 
power.  The  first  Is  that  a  power  reactor  might 
accidentally  explode  like  a  bomb.  I  won't 
even  discuss  that  one  because  It  is  a  physical 
Impossibility.  The  second  fear  is  that  an 
earthquake  might  tear  a  reactor  apart  and 
spread  radiation  over  the  coimtryslde.  Third, 
that  normal  radiation  releases  from  a  reactor 
are  harmful:  fourth,  that  thermal  pollution 
will  disrupt  the  ecology:  and  fifth,  that 
radioactive  waste  products  present  a  public 
health  hazard. 

First,  lets  talk  about  earthquakes.  Could 
an  earthquake  breach  a  reactor  and  result  in 
radiation  leakage  over  the  area?  Theoretical- 
ly this  is  possible:  but  because  of  the  way 
reactors  are  designed  and  the  integrity  of 
their  containment  systems,  it  would  be  high- 
ly unlikely  In  seismic  areas  like  California, 
reactors  are  specifically  designed  to  withstand 
the  varying  amounts  and  directions  of  grotind 
motion  likely  to  be  encountered,  A  severe 
earthquake  might  conceivably  damage  some 
of  the  reactor  internals,  but  reactors  are  de- 
signed automatically  to  shut  down  under  this 
kind  of  stress.  The  strong  probability  Is  that 
a  reactor  would  still  be  standing— and  oper- 
ating— even  If  everything  else  were  leveled. 
But  since  seismology  Is  a  very  imprectie 
science,  and  because  earthquake  design  U 
still  undergoing  technological  change,  the 
AEC  is  working  to  develop  even  higher  levels 
of  protection  from  earthquakes.  Meanwhile 
we  design  into  our  reactors  containment 
systems    and    multiple    defenses    in    depth 
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against  the  possibility  of  any  member  of  the 
public  ever  being  Injured  by  this  cause. 

Are  normal  radiation  releases  dangerous? 
In  a  word.  No!  Today's  typical  light  water 
reactor,  like  the  Southern  California  Edi- 
son plant  at  San  Onofre,  actually  releases 
less  material  than  that  corresponding  to  one 
mlUlrem  per  year  of  radiation  expostire  at 
Its  site  boundary.  A  mlUlrem  Is  one  one- 
thousandth  of  a  rem,  which  Is  the  standard 
measure  of  radiation  dosage.  By  comparison, 
residents  of  a  sea-level  city  like  Los  Angeles 
normally  receive  around  100  mllllrem  per 
year  natural  background  exposure  from  outer 
space,  the  earth  itself  and  other  natural 
sources.  Hlgh-altltude  residents  receive  up  to 
250  mllllrem  exposure  per  year.  Consequent- 
ly, it  should  be  clear  even  to  the  most  nerv- 
ous and  excitable  amongst  us  that  one  mll- 
llrem per  year  one  way  or  the  other  Isn't 
worth    getting   excited    about. 

Recently  I  conducted  a  radiation  survey 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  see  what  levels  were 
being  emitted  from  the  granite  and  other 
stone  there.  I  discovered,  for  example,  that 
the  entrance  to  the  Rayburn  Building,  where 
my  office  Is  located,  has  a  radiation  level 
about  237  mllllrem  per  year  above  naturally 
occurring  background.  The  entrance  to  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  Is  324  mllllrem 
per  year  above  background. 

All  this,  of  course,  leads  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  Capitol  itself  is  a  radiation 
hazard — and  whether  the  exposure  to  this 
radiation  accounts  for  some  of  the  weird, 
weird  things  which  occur  on  Capitol  Hill. 
How  else  can  one  explain  the  strange  rever- 
sal by  the  House  on  the  SST,  for  example? 
Furthermore,  considering  some  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  neighborhood,  there  is  the  distinct 
possibility  that  If  the  Capitol  were  a  reactor, 
the  AEC  wouldn't  even  license  It  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  their  maximum  allowable 
exposure  Is  170  mllllrem  per  year  above  back- 
ground to  the  general  population. 

Will  thermal  pollution  kill  the  fish  and 
harm  the  ecology?  The  answer  Is  also  "No,"  In 
the  first  place,  getting  rid  of  the  waste  heat 
from  reactor-cooling  water  Is  a  simple  matter 
of  engineering  and  economics.  There  is  no 
re.ison  that  the  heat  has  to  be  released  back 
into  a  adjacent  water  body  If  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  might  cause  unaccepable 
ecological  changes.  We  have  alternatives 
such  as  cooling  towers,  cooling  ponds,  chan- 
nels and  a  variety  of  mixing  schemes  to  call 
upon  if  necessary  to  protect  the  local 
ecology  if.  in  fact,  in  a  particular  Instance 
damage  might  result. 

This  Is  not  always  the  case.  For  Instance, 
the  most  exhaustive  study  to  date,  by  a  biol- 
ogist from  Yale  University,  showed  that  the 
thermal  effects  from  the  Haddam  Neck  nu- 
clear plant  on  the  Connecticut  River  actually 
Improved  the  aquatic  environment.  And  I 
quote  from  an  article  In  Scientific  American 
(Vol,  22,  May  197C)  : 

"The  levels  of  heating  we  are  encountering 
may  even  turn  out  to  have  beneficial  long- 
range  results.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
term  'thermal  pollution'  ...  Is  misleading 
because  it  suggests  that  any  amount  of  heat- 
ing is  harmful," 

Here  in  California,  where  the  vast,  cool 
Pacific  Ocean  provides  an  enormous  heat 
sink,  the  issue  of  thermal  [X)llutlon  should  be 
essentially  nonexistent  so  long  as  we  are 
sensible  about  the  points  at  which  we  In- 
troduce thermal  discharges  Into  the  sea.  To 
the  contrary,  heated  water  can  be  of  signifi- 
cant benefit  to  both  our  commercial  and  our 
sports  fishermen. 

Fifth  question:  Doesn't  radioactii'e  waste 
pose  a  he-ilth  hazard?  The  answer  here  Is 
"Yes" — unless  it  is  done  with  the  utmost  care 
and  .safety  and  under  strict  government  regu- 
lation. You  cannot  be  reckless  with  this  stuff 
anymore  than  you  can  be  reckless  with  dyna- 
mite or  cyanide  or  sulphuric  acid.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  atomic  age  in  the  early 
1940'3  these  wastes  have  consistently  been 
managed  with  no  adverse  public  health  con- 
sequences. Of  course,  as  more  reactors  are 
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built,  more  waste  is  generated,  compoimdlng 
the  problem.  But  it  Is  by  no  means  so  seri- 
ous a  matter  as  to  warrant  abandonment  of 
the  program. 

The  AEC  will  soon  receive  funds  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  btirylng  high-level 
radioactive  wastes  1,000  feet  below  the  ground 
in  an  abandoned  salt  mine  in  TTftnaaa  The 
Commlasion  feels — and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  concurs — that  this  offers  an 
effective  way  to  isolate  the  wastes  from  the 
environment  for  as  long  as  necessary.  It  may 
be  that  a  better  alternative  for  permanent 
disposal  will  arise  in  the  future,  and  the 
Commission's  research  program  is  stUl  work- 
ing in  this  area,  but  for  the  present  and  the 
immediate  future,  salt  mine  burial  repre- 
sents a  very  good  answer  to  the  problem. 

the  risk-benefit  determination 

Among  many  critics  of  nuclear  power — 
grasping  at  straws  to  bad  mouth  the  atom — 
a  new  Issue  has  arisen  recently;  namely,  who 
should  decide  whether  the  benefits  of  nu- 
clear power  outweigh  the  risks.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  public  ought  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  a  particular  nuclear  power 
plant  should  be  built. 

This  argument  is  s|)eclous  because  society 
subjects  us  all  to  a  variety  of  risks  In  our 
day-to-day  life.  It's  one  of  the  little  incon- 
veniences of  our  form  of  government.  No- 
where, for  example,  can  I  remember  being 
asked  to  vote  on  whether  I  was  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  having  airplanes  fly  over 
my  house  or  other  people  driving  around  in 
their  automobiles. 

Society  entrusts  the  Job  of  providing  elec- 
tricity to  the  local  power  company,  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, State  laws  and  local  ordinances.  As 
a  result,  we  have  effectively  prohibited  con- 
struction of  any  new  fossil-fueled  genera- 
tors In  the  Los  Angeles  basin  because  of  their 
contribution  to  our  air  pollution  problem. 
But  we  didn't  have  to  vote  on  It. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  decision  as  to 
what  kind  of  power  plant  gets  built — as  dis- 
tinguished from  where  it  Is  built — Is  left  to 
the  utility.  Neither  the  AEC  nor  the  reactor 
manufacturers  force  anything  on  anybody. 
Whether  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power  out- 
weigh the  benefits  of  burning  gas  or  oil  or 
coal  Is  determined  by  the  power  company. 

The  ultimate  decision  might  be  based  on 
the  fact  that  nuclear  plants  don't  pollute 
the  air.  It  might  be  primarily  an  economic 
decision  based  on  studies  showing  nuclear 
kilowatts  are  cheaper  than  natural  gas  kilo- 
watts. It  might  be  based  on  the  availability 
or  nonavailability  of  gas,  oil  or  coal  or  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  problems  of  transporting  them. 
But  whatever  bases  are  used,  we  largely 
leave  the  "benefits"  decision  up  to  the  utili- 
ties. 

If  a  nuclear  plant  is  chosen  then  It  Is  the 
AEC  that  makes  the  "risks"  decision.  This 
bolls  down  to  one  ultimate  question:  Is  there 
reasonable  assurance  that  this  reactor  is  de- 
signed and  will  be  constructed  and  operated 
so  as  to  prevent  accidents  from  happening 
and  to  mitigate  their  consequences  If  they 
do.  Yes  or  No? 

It  Is  the  AEX;'s  responsibility  to  make  that 
decision — not  the  utility's,  not  the  public's, 
and  not  the  Sierra  Club's.  That's  the  way 
the  law  Is  written  and  that's  the  way  it 
should  be.  If  any  person  or  group  feels  that 
something  is  unsafe,  they  are  entitled  to 
participate  In  a  public  hearing  where  their 
case  Is  given  the  attention  It  deserves.  But 
Just  as  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  assur- 
ing airplane  safety  lies  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  responsibility  for  reac- 
tor safety  lies  with  the  AEC.  And  to  say 
that  this  responsibility  Is  exercised  with 
great  caution  is  a  slgnlflcant  understatement. 

CANNDCIN   and  the   ECOLOGT 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  discuss  one  other 
facet  of  the  Atom  vs.  the  Environment  de- 
bate, and  that  is  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
As  you  may  be  aware,  the  AEC  Is  planning  a 
large,  fully  contained  underground  nuclear 
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test  this  October  on  Amchitka  Island  in  the 
Aleutians.  A  campaign  to  force  abandonment 
of  this  test  Is  being  mounted  by  various  anti- 
war and  environmental  groujjs. 

They  are  predicting  and  postulating  many 
dire  consequences  If  the  test  Is  conducted, 
such  as  misery  to  flora  and  fauna,  earth- 
quakes, tsunamis,  interference  with  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the 
Russians  and  so  on.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
theory  that  cancelling  the  test  might  some- 
how improve  the  chances  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty.  I  wont  go  Into  the  inter- 
national diplomatic  implications  and  why 
this  is  a  false  and  misguided  hope — that's  a 
separate  speech  and  the  Russians  themselves 
are  doing  the  same  yield  tests,  anyway — but 
I  do  want  to  discuss  briefly  the  environ- 
mental argument. 

The  Oommisslon  conducts  these  tests  as  a 
necessity  of  our  national  security.  They  are 
not  done  for  fun  nor  to  keep  atomic  scien- 
tists out  of  the  breadlines.  They  are  done 
to  enhance  our  chances  of  survival  on  this 
hostile  planet  and  they  are  conducted  with 
every  possible  care  and  consideration  for  the 
ecology. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Defense  and  In- 
terior D^artments  and  the  State  of  Alaska, 
the  AEC  has  devoted  four  years  to  compre- 
hensive bloenvtronmental  studies  of  Am- 
chitka, including  seismology,  hydrology, 
geology,  bird  lore,  sea  otter  survival,  radiation 
effects,  archaeology,  and  other  pertinent  sub- 
jects. The  result  Is  that  Amchitka  holds  no 
secrets  from  an  overall  environmental  point 
of  view. 

Not  one  of  these  studies  points  to  a  prob- 
ability of  Irreparable  ecological  damage  to 
the  Island  or  earthquakes  or  tsunamis  or 
radiation  discharges,  or  any  of  the  other 
horrors  predicted  and  paraded  by  the  proph- 
ets of  doom.  These  same  charges  were 
leveled  prior  to  the  big  Milrow  test  on  Am- 
chitka in  October  1968.  But  that  shot  came 
off  precisely  as  the  Commission  scientists 
said  It  would — with  no  aftershocks,  little 
damage  to  the  Island  Itself,  none  to  the  sur- 
rounding area,  and  only  a  localized  water 
ripple  Just  a  few  inches  high. 

For  the  Cannikin  test,  the  Commission  has 
postulated  a  ground  shock  equivalent  to  a 
magnitude  7.0  on  the  Rlchter  scale— Milrow 
was  6.5.  This  Is  not  expected  to  generate 
either  a  secondary  earthquake  or  tsunami. 
In  fact,  shocks  close  to  this  magnitude  are 
almost  dally  occurrences  In  the  Aleutlana, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  seismically  active' 
areas  in  the  world. 

What  we  know  is  this:  the  test  is  vital  to 
our  security  as  a  nation.  Our  best  evidence 
from  our  best  scientific  experts  indicates 
that  the  chance  of  any  sigmflcant  environ- 
mental or  ecological  Impact  Is  essentially  nil. 
Therefore,  neither  the  scientific  nor  the 
political  objections  for  this  shot  are  valid. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this:  Mysterious  new 
technologies  have  always  been  subject  to 
public  fear  and  opposition.  It  was  true  with 
the  automobile,  the  airplane,  alternating 
current  and  the  steam  engine.  It  is  true  now 
with  atomic  energy,  which  is  probably  the 
most  studied  and  best  understood  new  tech- 
nology In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Nuclear  science  is  to  be  respected  and 
handled  carefuUy  but  not  feared.  Its  poten- 
tial benefits — not  only  for  power  production 
but  In  medicine.  Industry,  agriculture  and 
elsewhere — are  too  vital  to  be  ignored. 


THE  JULIA  BELLE  SWAIN 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT^TIS 

Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  new 
chapter  in  the  book  of  history  on  inland 
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river  steamboating  was  begun  on  Sat- 
urday. May  8,  1971,  at  Peoria,  m..  with 
the  christening  of  the  S.S.  Julia  Belle 
Swain,  a  400-passenger  authentic  steam- 
powered  stemwheeler.  The  Julia  Belle 
Swain  has  been  the  dream  of  Dennis 
Trone  and  his  family  for  some  years,  and 
has  now  taken  its  place  oft  the  Illinois 
River  to  revive  the  days  of  steam  river 
vessels.  The  146-foot  excursion  steamer 
has  a  capacity  of  400  persons,  and  carries 
rebuilt  steam  engines  and  steering  wheel 
from  the  old  City  of  Baton  Rouge,  Mis- 
sissippi River  car  ferry.  This  metal  hull 
packet  design  stemwheeler  is  richly  fur- 
nished in  the  riverboat  tradition  and 
boasts  a  32-whlstle  steam  calliope  which 
can  be  heard  for  many  miles  on  the 
river.  Capt.  Dennis  Trone  is  president 
of  the  Dubuque  Boat  St  Boiler  Co.,  which 
built  the  Julia  Belle  Swain  as  a  part  ol 
its  centennial  celebration,  and  along  with 
his  brother.  Robert  Trone.  and  other 
family  members,  operates  the  Sangamon 
Packet  Co.,  which  maintain  two  other 
period  stemwheel  river  boats,  one  on  the 
Sangamon  River  adjacent  to  the  historic 
New  Salem  State  Park  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  lived  and  worked  as  a  store- 
keeper. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  west  central 
Illinois  join  me  in  wishing  the  S.S.  Julia 
Belle  Swain  the  best  of  luck  as  it  brings 
to  life  again  the  steamboat  tradition  on 
the  Illinois  River. 


DIALOG  WITH  PEKING 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILXXNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  a  question  posed 
during  his  press  conference  of  March  5, 
1971.  stated  that— 

I  understand  the  apprehension  In  Taiwan, 
but  I  believe  that  apprehenstlon  Insofar  aa 
Taiwan's  continued  existence  and  as  its  con- 
tinued membership  in  the  United  Nations 
la  not  Justified. 

In  light  of  the  President's  statement  as 
contained  In  the  state  of  the  world  mes- 
sage of  February  25.  1971.  that  "we  are 
prepared  to  establish  a  dialog  with 
Peking."  and  our  subsequent  overtures  to 
Red  China.  I  feel  compelled  to  protest 
the  slightest  accommodation  of  this  most 
oppressive  of  all  govenmients  in  the 
world  today. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Human  Events. 
there  appeared  a  thought-provoking 
article  outlining  the  perils  of  our 
"Peking  diplomacy."  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  include  it  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  Human  Events,  May  8,  1971] 

NixoNs  Peking   Diptomact    Impxru^ 

SOTTTHEAST    ASIA 

We  do  not  claim  to  know  precisely  what 
the  Administration  Is  up  to  In  the  cun«nt 
coiirting  of  Kod  China,  but  whatever  the 
reason,  it  Is  beginning  to  look  as  If  the  game 
Is  not  going  to  be  worth  the  candle. 

Perhaps,  sa  the  Insiders  will  tell  you.  we 
are  engaged  In  a  devious  plot  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  Moeoow  and  Peking.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  probable  eq>lanatlon  tor 
what's   happening,   but  such   Intrigue   will 
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hardly  be  time  well  spent  if  we  also  suc- 
ceed in  driving  a  wedge  between  ourselves 
and  our  Asian  allies.  And  It  Is  this  latter 
possibility  that  appears  far  more  likely — and 
ominous — at  the  moment. 

Keeping  our  alliance  together  In  South- 
east Asia  has  to  be  considered  far  more  Im- 
portant than  Initiating  some  desperate 
Machiavellian  maneuver — with  no  assurance 
whatever  of  success — ^that  may  encourage 
the  two  Communist  superpowers  to  leap  at 
one  another's  throat. 

The  Slno-Sovlet  quarrel,  we  might  also 
note,  blossomed  rather  fully  without  any 
concerted  outside  Interference  on  our  part. 
Indeed,  the  argument  could  be  made  that 
the  friction  between  Moscow  and  Peking  has 
lessened  as  we  have  wanned  up  relations 
with  Mainland  China.  Pranz  Michael  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  Institute,  In  fact,  has  doc- 
umented the  gradual  easing  of  tensions  be- 
tween the  two  Red  powers  during  the  Nix- 
on Administration. 

The  spirit  of  detente  between  America 
and  Peking,  however,  has  clearly  caused  a 
deep  uneasiness  among  some  of  our  Asian 
friends.  At  the  16th  annual  ministerial  con- 
ference of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization In  London  last  week,  the  six  foreign 
ministers  attending  issued  a  communique 
that  was  striking  for  Its  omission:  ITiere  was 
no  mention  In  the  lO-page  document  of  Pe- 
king or  the  recent  overtxu-es  made  by  the  Red 
Chinese  government. 

"The  omission,"  reported  the  New  Tork 
Times,  "reflected  a  skepticism  shared  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Asian  members  of  the  alliance 
about  the  true  motives  behind  the  Chinese 
gestures  toward  Improved  relations  with  the 
United  States." 

This  skepticism  was  voiced  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Jesus  M.  Vargss  of  the  Philippines,  secre- 
tary-general of  the  organization,  who  said 
that  it  was  stUl  too  early  to  tell  whether 
Mao's  China  had  eliminated  her  "well-known 
sinister  ways"  In  dealing  with  Southeast 
Asia.  "We  are  still  waiting  for  some  con- 
crete Indication  of  change." 

Austrian  minister  Leslie  Bury  also  sound- 
ed a  note  of  apprehension.  "To  those  of  us 
who  are  more  nearly  China's  neighbors,"  he 
said  solemnly,  "there  is  as  yet  little  to  in- 
spire confidence  that  Peking  has  in  fact 
abandoned  those  policies  which  have  pre- 
vented her  from  being  regarded  as  a  respon- 
sible member  of  the  famUy  of  nations." 

Even  more  disturbing  has  been  the  almost 
frantic  reaction  In  Thailand.  In  the  wake  of 
our  diplomatic  overtures  to  Peking.  Thailand, 
Itself,  is  now  rushing  to  develop  contacts 
with  both  Red  China  and  North  Viet  Nam. 
Thailand's  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Kho- 
man  suggested  that  his  country  Is  moving  to- 
ward a  rapproachment  because  It  no  long- 
er trusts  the  United  States  to  come  to  its 
defense.  The  Nationalist  Chinese,  of  course, 
are  also  alarmed  by  our  diplomatic  eames 

Not  only  do  they  fear  we  mav  let  Red 
China  Into  the  United  Nations,  but  they 
are  now  wonderlne  what  wp  plan  to  fin  with 
their  future.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  the 
State  Department  last  week  even  questioned 
the  "legal  status"  of  Taiwan,  suggesting  that 
the  island  might  be  part  of  Red  China  after 
all. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  warv  reaction 
among  our  antl-Communlst  allies,  we  can 
see  no  legitimate  reasons  for  recosmtzlng 
Peking  or  allowing  her  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Despite  all  the  lavish  hosoltalltv  h°=tnwcl 
on  our  table  tennis  team.  Red  China  has  bv 
no  means  reformed.  She  Is  stll!  an  outlaw  in 
the  family  of  nations.  She  was  a  clear  ag- 
gressor during  the  Korean  War  and  she  Is 
still  calling  for  South  Korea's  violent  over- 
throw. She  wrestled  terrltorv  awav  from 
India  and  she  flattened  Tibet  Tenzlng 
Qyatso.  the  14th  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet,  wrote 
only  two  months  ago  from  India  that  the 
Chinese  "have  launched  a  veritable  reign  of 
terror"  In  his  country. 
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Mao  and  Chou  have  stirred  up  revolution- 
ary activity  In  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. They  are  not  only  a  major  supplier  of 
North  Vietnam,  but  they  are  conducting  in- 
surgency schools  for  revolutionaries  from 
many  Southeast  Asia  countries.  Including 
Malaysia.  Burma  and  ThaUand.  Just  last 
month,  in  fact.  Radio  Peking  called  upon 
"the  Thai  peasants  to  actively  participate  in 
the  armed  struggle  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Communist  party  of  ThaUand.  .  .  ." 

Yet  the  Red  Chinese  are  also  actively  try- 
ing to  stir  up  revolution  In  this  country.  FBI 
chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wrote  in  1970:  "During 
the  past  year  ...  we  have  experienced  a 
definite  increase  in  our  Chinese  Investiga- 
tions due  to  the  stepped-up  intelligence  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese aimed  at  procuring  highly  technical 
data,  both  overtly  and  covertly,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  Chinese  Communists  to  Introduce 
deep-cover  intelligence  agents  into  this 
country." 

Mao  has  lent  his  support  to  the  Black 
Panther  party  and  other  revolutionary  groups 
including  Progressive  Labor.  For  years  Red 
China  harbored  Robert  Williams,  an  Ameri- 
can now  back  in  this  country,  who  urged  U  S. 
Negroes  to  rise  up  and  revolt. 

Walter  Judd,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Million  Against  the  Admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  cannot  under- 
stend  this  great  drive  to  recognize  Red  China. 
While  there  is  great  pressure  to  "trade"  with 
Peking,  says  Judd,  her  greatest  exports  are 
"communism"  and  "heroin."  Great  Britain, 
he  points  out.  recognized  Mao's  mainland  in 
January  1950  In  order  to  reap  supposed  trade 
benefits.  "What  has  she  gotten  in  return? 
Imprisonments,  beatings,  storming  of  British 
Embassies  and  people  and  no  Increase  in 
trade. 

"De  Gaulle  showed  his  defiance  of  us  by 
recognizing  Red  China.  And  It  was  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  who  organized  the  great 
I  Paris  1  riots  in  the  spring  of  '68,  a  major 
factor  In  overthrowing  de  Gaulle.  Israel  made 
overtures  way  back  20  years  ago  toward  Red 
China.  And  it  was  the  Communists  from 
China  who  organized  and  trained  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  which  almost  blew  up  into 
an  all-out  war  against  Israel  last  fall. 

"I  would  think  people  would  see  what's 
happened  when  folks  have  followed  thei^e 
policies  of  softness  toward  communism  and 
be  wary." 


TENNESSEE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OPPOSES  BIG  BUS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  recently  received  the  following  res- 
olution from  Representative  Victor  Ashe, 
a  member  of  the  Tennessee  House  of 
Representatives: 

HovsE  Joint  Resoll'tion  Ko.   140 

A  resolution  to  urge  Congrees  not  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  in  the  width  of  buses. 

Whereas,  there  Is  much  concern  for  safety 
on  our  nation's  highways:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  legislation  penduig  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  authorize  an 
Increase  of  six  Inches  In  the  width  of  buses- 
legislation  which  t:ie  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  failed  to  endorse;  and 

Whereas,  an  Identical  measure  was  rejected 
two  years  ago  by  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  Increase 
by  twelve  inches  the  required  effective, 
usable  width  of  our  nation's  highways  and 
might  possibly  force  reconstruction  of  some 
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bridges  and  tunnels  in  Tennessee  and  other 
states;  and 

Wheeras.  this  matter  merits  further  study; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Seventh  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  con- 
curring. That  the  United  States  Congrees  Is 
urged  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  wider  buses  to  aUow  for  further  study 
so  that  the  pubUc  safety  wU  be  adequately 
protected. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon;  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  John  Volpe;  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Tennessee  congressional  delega- 
tion. 


ARMS  SALES  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

HON.  HERMAN  BADIUO 

or   NKW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend our  coUeagxie  from  Florida  (Mr 
Fascell)  for  the  inlUatlve  he  has  taken 
with  regard  to  the  rather  sudden,  and 
I  believe  precipitous,  change  in  the  UJS. 
policy  of  making  arms  and  other  military 
equipment  available  to  Latin  American 
nations.  The  disting\ilshed  chairman  of 
the  House  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee has  raised  some  very  per- 
tinent and  important  questions  concern- 
ing the  President's  ill-advised  decision 
to  exceed  the  $75  million  ceiling  which 
the  Congress  set  in  1967  on  D.S.  arms 
aid  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Fascell's  concerns  are  well- 
founded  and  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
instration's  ill-conceived  policy  could 
easily  lead  to  an  arms  race  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Not  only  is  such  an 
arms  race  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  very  scarce 
resources  used  to  purchase  this  military 
hardware  would  be  diverted  from  ur- 
gently needed  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earUer  this  week  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
in  which  it  is  aptly  observed  that  this 
hemisphere's  security  could  be  threat- 
ened by  such  an  arms  race.  This  is  a  de- 
velopment in  which  we  must  take  a  close 
and  penetrating  look  and  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  om-  col- 
leagues. I  am  pleased  to  submit  it  here- 
with for  inclusion  In  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  New  York  TUnes,  May  25,  1971 1 
Abms  Race  in  Latin  America? 

President  Nixon's  bid  to  increase  arms  aid 
to  Latin  America  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed 
by  military  men  In  the  Latin  capitals  and  in 
the  Pentagon  and  by  private  American  arms 
merchants.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
President's  reversal  of  a  four-year-old  policy 
of  restraint  in  providing  arms  to  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  will  advance  American  In- 
terests. .IS  the  Administration  claims. 

It  IS  argued  that  additional  arms  aid  is 
needed  to  restore  this  country's  diminishing 
Influence  among  the  military  men  who  in- 
creasingly control  Latin  governments.  But 
such  aid  In  the  past  has  been  no  guarantor 
of  friendship.  It  has  not  Uisulated  recipients 
from  the  wave  of  nationalism  that  has  swept 
the  continent,  with  the  United  States  as  a 
prime  target.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  not 
In  this  country's  long-range  Interest  to  be- 
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came  cloeely  Identified  with  military  regimes 
that  employ  American  arms  to  suppress 
their  own  people. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  has  defended  the 
President's  waiver  of  a  975-mUUon  ceUlng  on 
Latin  arms  aid  on  the  ground  that  It  "dimi- 
nishes the  prospects  of  any  powers  unfriend- 
ly to  the  United  States  advancing  their  In- 
fluence and  objectives  in  this  hwnlsphere." 
But  the  principal  rivals  to  the  United  SUtes 
as  arms  suppliers  to  the  Latins  are  Britain, 
Prance,  West  Germany  and  Italy,  all  allies 
of  the  United  States.  Their  competition  may 
be  annoying  to  American  arms  manufac- 
turers, but  such  competition  In  itself  poses 
no  threat  to  American  security  Interests. 

What  does  threaten  the  security  of  all  of 
the  hemisphere  Is  an  Incipient  Latin  arms 
race  that  will  divert  scarce  resources  from 
desperately  needed  development  efforts, 
strengthen  antidemocratic  regimes  and  In- 
crease the  danger  and  potential  magnitude 
of  local  conflicts.  The  United  States  may  be 
powerless  to  prevent  this  madness,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  American  tax- 
payer should  be  asked  to  help  finance  It. 
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HON.   RICHARD   L.   ROUDEBUSH 
SPEAKS  IN  DETROIT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursimnt 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Record  a  speech  given  by  an  old  friend 
and  former  colleague,  a  disting\iished 
past  national  commander  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  and  a  good  friend 
of  most  of  us  here  in  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  L.  Roudebush.  at  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Sgt.  Stanley  Ro- 
manowski  Post  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  at  Cobo  Hall.  Detroit,  Mich, 
on  May  8.  1971.  The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  by  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roudebush 

My  Comrades,  Sisters  and  friends.  It's 
been  a  long  time  since  I  visited  your  Post. 

It's  real  good  to  be  back.  When  I  was  last 
here — I  believe  in  1958,  I  recaU  your  wonder- 
ful hospitality,  your  friendship,  your  com- 
radeship. So,  when  my  good  friend,  John 
Kullck,  called  to  extend  the  Invitation  to 
address  you  tonight,  I  was  delighted  to  ac- 
cept.   After    all.    It's    like    "coming    home." 

25  years  Is  a  long  time.  Many  Posts  founder 
long  before  they  celebrate  their  25th  year. 
I  want  to  warmly  congratulate  you  on  a  suc- 
cessful 25  years,  and  I  know  the  future  holds 
great  promise  of  success. 

We  live  in  times  of  great  and  radical 
change.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  my  home  Is  in  Indiana.  When  you  are 
around  a  Hoosler  for  more  than  10  minutes — 
It's  inevitable  that  you  wUl  be  informed  of 
this  fact.  I  guess  we're  sort  of  "low  key  " 
Texans  In  regard  to  pride  In  our  state. 

I  was   bom  and  raised  on  a  farm — in  an 
atmosphere  of 
Love  of  Country 
Love  of  God 
Love  of  family 
Love  of  all 
the  "American  way  of  life". 

Therefore,  many  changes  that  I  witness 
are  most  disturbing  to  me.  I  worry  about  my 
Country  The  attack  on  all  these  things  that 
I  hold  dear.  .  .  .  the  bizarre  behavior  of 
some  of  our  citizens  I  And,  I  might  add — 
bizarre  mode  of  dress. 

We,  who  work  m  Washington,  certainly 
have  an  expertise  with  demonstrators.  Con- 


trary to  public  opinion,  the  Vietnam  wax  Isnt 
the  only  protest. 

I  work  at  the  Veterans  Administration — 
one  block  from  the  White  House.  We  have 
two  parka  In  the  vldnity  of  our  Btilldlng. 
I've  seen  a  regular  pcuiorama  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

On  one  day  I  witnessed: 

(1)  A  Women's  Liberation  Movement 

(2)  An  anti-war  group 

(3)  A  group  of  folks  against  poverty 

(4)  And  some  ecologlsts. 

I  might  say  for  the  record  that  these  are 
four  things  It  would  be  hard  to  be  against. 

(1)  We  all  love  the  ladles  I 

(2)  I  dont  know  anyone  who  opposes  war 
more  than  someone  who  has  fought  one 

(3)  We  all  dislike  poverty 

(4)  And  "clean  water"  and  "clean  air"  are 
pretty  basic. 

I  guess  then,  the  real  contention  is  bow 
we  achieve  these  goals.  Personally,  I  dislike 
"revolutionary  change".  I  prefer  rather 
"evolutionary  change". 

Let's  analyze  our  System — ^keep  an  open 
mind  to  needed  corrections,  but  defend  wUh 
great  diligence  those  things   that  are  good. 

You  sure  as  heU  don't  achieve  anything  by 
destroying  the  system  that  makes  all  these 
wonderful  things  possible! 

(1)  The  right  to  protest 

(2)  The  right  to  be  heard 

(3)  The  right  to  assemble 

(4)  The   guarantee   of   personal   freedom! 
Some  of  those  who  protest  should  try  such 

activity  in  Hanoi  or  Moscow.  I'm  afraid  they 
would  find  themselves  In  JaU  with  a  broken 
head.  Or,  maybe  on  the  way  to  the  "cold 
country". 

Some  who  carry  the  placards  should  realize 
that  a  great  number  of  Americans  died — to 
protect  their  right  to  carry  these  signs. 

A  few  moments  ago,  I  told  you  that  former 
soldiers  all  deplore  war.  I  think  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  combat  soldier.  Accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Defense  figures — some- 
thing over  3  million  Americans  have  served 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

About  two  and  a  half  million  have  seen 
service  In  Vietnam  alone.  I'm  sure  they  have 
been  subjected  to  many  tragic  experiences — 
Just  as  their  Comrades  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  and  Korea  have  been  so  sub- 
jected. 

About  800.000  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
have  Joined  the  various  Veterans'  Organiza- 
tions. 

Our  Commander  in  Chief  Rainwater — has 
publicly  declared  that  more  than  400.000  are 
In  the  ranks  of  the  VFW. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have  the 
largest  enrollment  of  any  Veterans"  Organiza- 
tion. I  am  so  very  proud  of  the  VFW — and 
the  outspoken  way  our  Conunander  in  Chief 
has  conducted  himself. 

I  suggest  that  in  doing  so — he  has  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  morale  and  effectiveness 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  And  thus  our  Nation's 
security. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  mUltary 
affairs — although  as  Staff  Sergeant  in  World 
War  II — I  thought  I  was  one  of  the  best.  One 
need  not  be  an  expert  in  military  affairs  to 
recall  those  dark  days  before  World  War  11. 

The  "peace  in  our  times"  conference  at 
Munich  We  must  understand  that  weak- 
ness and  unpreparedness  invite  war.  In  fact, 
they  make  war  inevitable. 

It  Is  imperative  that  public  confidence  and 
pride  In  the  integrity  and  decency,  the  un- 
selfishness and  courage,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  wear  the  uniform  of  our  Coun- 
try be  rebuilt  and  strengthened. 

Service  in  our  Armed  Forces  must  once 
again  become  the  hallmark  of  honor — not  a 
stigma  of  shame.  You  simply  can't  have  it 
both  ways.  There  is  little  use  of  providing 
the  great  machines  of  war — unless  we  honor 
those  who  operate  these  machines. 

I  was  in  Congress  a  long  time!  I  guess  the 
folks  In  Indiana  thought — too  long. 

I  know  of  cases  where  young  men  were 
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dtscouraged  from  going  to  Service  academies. 
I  know  of  great  colleges  and  universities  that 
have  dropped  ROTC  from  their  campuses.  We 
speak  of  an  all-volunteer  Army.  Who  Is  to 
man  this  Army?  Who  Is  to  provide  the  officer 
candidates?  Young  men  and  women  have  got 
to  volunteer  for  such  service.  And  why 
should  the  young  men  volunteer  for  service — 
If  such  service  Is  not  respected — by  those 
he  attempts  to  protect?  If  we're  not  proud 
of  what  he  Is  doing. 

My  Comrades  of  Sergeant  Romanowskl 
Post — you  wore  our  Country's  uniform  with 
dignity  and  pride.  But  what  man  could  wear 
the  uniform  and  serve  effectively  If  that 
service  Is  downgraded  and  demeaned  by  the 
same  citizens  that  he  attempts  to  protect? 
I  say  to  you  tonight  that  the  future  security 
of  our  nation  depends  for  a  great  part  on 
the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  our  Armed 
Forces. 

This  past  week  we  have  been  subjected  to 
considerable  antl  war  activity  In  Wash- 
ington. There  is  a  growing  anti-war  senti- 
ment. The  war  is  10  years  old — our  people  are 
tired  and  discouraged. 

I  locked  over  the  groups  that  came  to 
Washington.  I  was  in  their  encampments.  I 
talked  to  them.  I  observed  their  actions.  The 
display  of  the  Viet  Cong  flags.  The  desecra- 
tion of  our  own  flag.  The  portraits  of  Mao 
Tse-Tung.  I  got  the  feeling  that  a  great 
number  of  these  people  were  more  interested 
in  the  destruction  of  our  Capitalistic  system 
than  they  were  in  Vietnam  and  the  war  there. 

I  didn't  see  a  damned  soul  that  I  would 
trust  our  nation's  foreign  policy  to.  But  I 
submit — there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
a  yearning  for  peace!  And  a  proper  military 
preparedness. 

In  the  same  vein  I  am  concerned  about  our 
Vietnam  veterans.  They  have  fought  the 
longest  war  in  our  history,  and  the  loneliest 
war  as  well.  Many  feel  that  their  service  and 
sacrifices  are  unappreciated  by  our  people. 
Their  return  home  has  been  marked — not  by 
parades — but  often  by  indifference — and  in 
a  few  cases  by  open  hostility. 

Admittedly — 'open  hostility"  Is  evidenced 
by  a  tiny  minority  of  our  citizens.  However, 
•Indifference"  is  a  trait  of  a  great  many  of 
our  people! 

80,000  of  these  young  men  are  discharged 
each  month.  This  totals  about  one  million  per 
year.  Many  have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
work.  About  372.000  are  unemployed.  This 
unemployment  average  10  8'"-  of  the  total 
of  all  Vietnam  veterans.  And  as  high  as  14.6''. 
among  the  younger  veterans  age  20-24. 

It  Is  a  real  paradox  to  realize  that  unem- 
ployment is  greater  among  veterans  than  It 
Is  with  non-veterans  of  the  samie  age  group. 
I  recall  no  time  In  history  that  this  has  been 
true.  Indifference!  There  must  be! 

Just  this  week.  I  received  a  profile  on  those 
men  separated  from  service   in   1970. 

64 '"t    were  high  school  graduates; 

17%  were  college  graduates,  or  had  some 
college; 

65  It   were  22  years  of  age  or  younger; 

9'>  were  20  years  of  age; 

29':"o  were  21  years  of  age; 

27 "~r   were  22  years  of  age;   and 

Only  S^r  were  26  years  of  age  or  older. 

So.  we  have  young  men  well  educated, 
with  maturity,  with  ambition,  with  skills. 

It  Is  difficult  to  realize  why  some  em- 
ployers do  not  find  them  most  attractive. 

Certainly  the  biggest  individual  problem 
facing  the  Vietnam  veteran  Is  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  will  state,  that  for  the  past  four  months, 
we  have  dedicated  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
this  problem.  I  hope  that  real  progress  will 
soon  be  made  In  solving  It. 

There  is  great  awareness  of  the  problem, 
and  our  cities  and  states,  veterans  groups 
and  civic  organizations  are  becoming  deeply 
Involved. 

Well,  this  was  a  great  dinner,  and  a  great 
meeting.  I  am  very  happy  that  I  could  be 
here  to  help  celebrate  your  25th  anniversary. 
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I  might  say  there  Is  considerable  doubt 
whether  I'll  be  available  as  your  speaker  for 
your  golden  anniversary.  But,  maylDe  I  will! 
I'll  only  be  78  when  that  day  arrives.  It's 
good  to  be  with  you — to  see  old  friends.  It's 
good  to  say  "well  done"  ...  to  a  fine  Post. 
Dobra! 

Ood  Bless   you — Good   night — and  Good- 
bye— my  dear  friends 
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SPACE  SHUTTLE— KEY  TO  ECON- 
OMY AND  FLEXIBILITY  IN  FUTURE 
SPACE    OPERATIONS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  approach  the  decisions  on  our 
national  space  program  for  this  coining 
fiscal  year,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
not  only  the  significant  achievements 
of  the  past,  but  also  the  potential  for 
proposed  NASA  programs  of  the  future. 
Because  of  the  significance  of  some  of 
these  programs  I  am  including  In  the 
record  an  analysis  of  the  space  shuttle. 
This  is  probably  the  most  significant 
program  for  space  utilization  and  explo- 
ration for  the  1970's.  The  analysis  of 
the  space  shuttle  follows: 
Space  SHtTTLE — Ket  to  Economy  and  Flex- 

iBiLrrr    in    Fiture    Space    Operations 

Our  ability  to  predict  the  future  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  is  remarkably  limited. 
When  we  disctiss  space  operations  with  the 
space  shuttle  we  are  discussing  the  decades 
of  the  19B0's  and  1990's.  and  anyone  who  will 
predict  in  detail  the  course  of  space  activity 
or  any  other  of  nvan's  activities  this  far  ahead 
is  indeed  a  brave  man.  To  get  a  i>erspectlve 
of  this,  back  off  mentally  to  1940  and  try 
to  predict  the  actual  happenings  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  With  this  in  mind  can  we 
confidently  predict  a  peaceful  two  decades 
for  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  or  may 
we  be  Involved  in  yet  another  war?  To  what 
extent  will  the  pressures  of  world  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  determination  of  the 
underprivileged  sector  of  this  population  to 
enjoy  a  t>etter  life  combine  to  threaten  the 
environment  of  spaceship  earth,  elevating 
problems  from  today's  nuisance  level  to  the 
level  of  threatening  mankind's  survival? 

Obviously,  the  role  of  seer  is  a  difficult  one. 
The  only  safe  prediction  is  that  we  face  a 
future  of  novel  and  serious  problems.  We 
can  intuitively  predict  that  space  operations 
will  play  a  significant  role  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  and  we  can  examine  trends 
in  space  operations  with  a  view  to  under- 
standing how  the  space  shuttle  system  will 
Impact  future  space  operations. 

WhUe  many  of  use  have  traditionally  sub- 
divided space  operations  Into  categories  such 
as  science,  applications,  military,  etc..  It  la 
possible  to  consider  space  activity  as  con- 
sisting of  two  major  elements,  the  pioneer- 
ing element  and  the  operational  element.  Oo- 
lumbus'  voyage  to  America  was  pioneering. 
Pan  Am's  operations  across  the  Atlantic  are 
operational.  In  similar  pioneering  fashion 
Explorer  I  showed  that  we  could  place  a  sys- 
tem in  orbit.  Intelsat  IV  Is  an  operational 
system.  How  does  the  shuttle  Impact  this  sit- 
uation? In  today's  operations  both  the  pio- 
neering and  operational  systems  share  a 
common  attribute,  they  are  expended  (de- 
stroyed) when  they  are  used.  Launch  ve- 
hicles plunge  back  into  the  atmosphere  and 
burn  up.  Sf>acecraft  (with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  e.g.  the  manned  entry  vehicles) 
stay  In  orbit  unattended  untU  they  die, 
which  may  be  several  years  after  launch  or 
several  minutes.  Then  they  drift  around  the 


sky  as  pieces  of  space  Junk.  Even  Columbua 
managed  to  get  two  of  his  three  ships  btjck 
to  base,  but  we  operate  In  a  mode  equiva- 
lent to  Pan  Am  solemnly  setting  Are  to  each 
747  after  each  Atlantic  crossing. 

The  shuttle  Introduces  the  obvious  miss- 
ing ingredient  to  space  activity,  namely  re- 
use. Reuse  of  laimch  vehicles — made  possible 
by  the  basic  design  of  the  launch  vehicle, 
the  space  shuttle  Itself.  Reuse  of  space- 
craft— made  jx)sslble  by  the  ability  of  the 
space  shuttle  to  haul  payloads  from  orbit 
to  earth  with  even  greater  facility  than  from 
earth  to  orbit. 

The  fundamental  differences  between  pio- 
neering and  operations  Is  that  the  pioneer- 
ing effort  Is  a  short  term  single  expedition 
into  the  unknown,  the  operational  activity 
extends  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time 
and  deals  with  the  known.  While  the  shuttle 
offers  benefits  to  both  forms  of  activity  It 
may  well  offer  its  major  advantages  to  the 
operational  mission. 

First  let  us  discuss  pioneering.  By  defini- 
tion the  pioneer  Is  not  sure  of  what  he  wants 
to  do:  for  example,  a  pioneering  scientific 
space  flight  may  involve  uncertainties  with 
respect  to  quantities  to  be  measured,  range 
of  measurements  and  so  on.  This  kind  of  un- 
certainty is  not  a  mp'->r  problem  In  the  lab- 
oratory on  earth,  as  the  scientist  merely  ad- 
Justs  his  instrumentation  as  his  knowledge 
increases.  With  today's  space  systems  the 
opportunity  is  a  one  shot  affair,  and  the 
scientist  had  better  be  right  before  he  even 
measures  anything.  With  the  shuttle,  how- 
ever, we  can  fly  both  scientist  and  the  re- 
lated pxjrtlon  of  his  laboratory  into  apace  in 
a  shuttle  sortie  mode,  with  a  laboratory  unit 
occupying  the  shuttle's  payload  bay.  The  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  scientist's  instant 
feedback  to  the  unexpected  are  obvious. 

Now  the  operational  mission.  We  want  to 
keep  a  satellite  in  operation  over  a  period  of 
years,  maybe  a  decade  Today  we  launch  a 
satellite,  watch  It  degrade,  launch  a  replace- 
ment when  the  degradation  becomes  un- 
acceptable, and  so  on  and  so  on.  With  the 
shuttle  we  put  up  the  Initial  satellite,  re- 
furbish It  periodically,  in  all  probability 
while  it  remains  in  orbit,  and  once  in  a  while 
return  it  to  earth  for  a  major  overhaul  and 
systems  upxlate,  so  that  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  advances  In  the  state-of-the-art  as 
time  p>asses.  If  we  can  accept  a  period  with- 
out the  capability  offered  by  the  satellite  we 
fulfill  our  requirements  with  a  single  unit, 
If  continuous  service  has  a  high  enough 
value,  we  have  two  satellites,  one  to  take 
over  as  the  other  Is  undergoing  overhaul.  In 
either  case  the  service  Is  available  at  a  sub- 
stantially reduced  cost  when  compared  to 
today's  approach. 

We  have  tried  to  quantify  the  economics 
of  this  revolution  in  space  operations.  We 
have  predicted  traffic  models  and  estimated 
their  costs  using  today's  typ)es  of  systems  and 
using  the  shuttle  system.  We  find  that  the 
direct  cost  using  the  shuttle,  encompjassing 
both  launch  and  spacecraft  system  costs, 
comes  out  consistently  at  around  half  of  the 
equivalent  cost  using  today's  systems.  We 
are  almost  certainly  wrong  because  we  are 
calculating  what  the  costs  would  be  to  use 
the  shuttle  to  carry  on  spiece  actUity  as  we 
know  It  today.  In  the  real  world  we  won't 
operate  In  the  same  way  with  a  shuttle  be- 
cause our  ingenuity  will  reveal  ways  in  which 
we  can  get  an  even  greater  return  for  even 
lower  costs.  These  will  only  become  app>arent 
when  we  tackle  each  space  objective  in  turn. 
They  will  be  significant. 

The  latter  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
pose  a  new  problem  to  mankind.  Throughout 
recorded  history  we  have  lived  In  capital,  the 
capital  represented  by  the  wild  animals  we 
slew  for  food  when  we  lived  by  hunting,  the 
land  we  exhausted  in  our  agricultural  era, 
the  waterways,  fossil  fuels  and  even  the 
atmosphere  that  we  are  consuming  and  de- 
spxrlllng  in  our  industrial  phase.  The  post- 
industrial  society  will  have  to  live  more  and 
more  on  Income  and  less  and  less  on  capital. 
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We  will  have  to  recycle  our  national  wealtli 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  competence  ot 
our  technology  will  be  the  key  to  our  sur- 
vival. The  space  shuttle  Is  a  modest  step 
along  the  pathway  to  the  future.  It  will 
assuredly  permit  sp>ace  activity  to  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  troubled  future  that  we  see 
today. 


THE  GENERAL  GRANT  REVENUE 
RETURN  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  13  distinguished  Members  of 
the  New  York  delegation  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  General  Grant  Revenue 
Return  Act  of  1971.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  aid  in  preparation  of  this  measure 
which  has  been  rendered  by  all  of  the 
Members  involved,  particularly  Mr. 
Ciller  and  Mr.  Koch  and  staff  person- 
nel in  many  of  our  offices. 

This  bill  is  offered  as  a  preferred  sys- 
tem of  distributing  Federal  revenue 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 
The  bill  differs  in  many  important  ways 
from  other  similar  measures  which  are 
generally  referred  to  as  revenue  sharing, 
revenue  shifting,  tax  credits,  and  so 
forth.  This  bill  tries  to  recognize  the 
realities  of  the  severe  fiscal  crisis  which 
exists  in  all  too  many  of  our  State  and 
local  governments. 

We  could  discuss  at  length  why  these 
jurisdictions  are  joining  to  meet  a  com- 
mon crisis  and  we  would  have  to  be  aware 
in  that  connection  of  the  Federal  In- 
difference to  urgent  domestic  problems 
In  the  urban  area  and  a  lack  of  attention 
to  the  needed  change  in  priorities  to  re- 
lieve this  crisis.  However,  such  discus- 
sion would  not  lead  to  the  immediate 
solution  which  these  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments clearly  need  and  deeply  deserve 
If  they  are  to  fulfill  their  function  of 
service  to  all  our  citizens. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  crisis  of  local 
and  State  finance  is  of  historic  dimension 
which  demands  urgent  and  timely  mas- 
sive Federal  assistance. 

Our  legislation  is  based  on  two  impor- 
tant principles: 

First,  because  the  size  of  the  local 
deficits  and  State  demands  differ  greatly 
the  degree  of  assistance  should  be  geared 
to  thec;e  factors. 

The  Federal  Government  must  provide 
additional  financial  assistance  to  those 
hard-hit  areas.  States,  and  localities 
which  are  carrying  excessive  burdens  in 
meeting  problems  which  are  truly  na- 
tional in  scope.  These  problems  are  wide- 
nnging.  but  in  principle,  they  are  wel- 
fare resulting  from  imemployment,  lack 
Jf  education,  lack  of  housing,  lack  of 
adequate  health,  lack  of  adequate  per- 
sonal .security  in  terms  of  law  enforce- 
ment, fire  protection,  and  sanitation.  Our 
bill  aims  and  directs  funds  to  specific 
areas  according  to  a  stress  formula  which 
follow.^  the  important  principle  of  "dis- 
tributive justice."  that  is,  to  gather  from 
all  according  to  their  means  and  dis- 
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tribute  to  each  in  accordance  with  his 
needs. 

A  second  most  important  feature  of 
our  bill  is  that  States  and  localities  would 
be  held  fully  accountable  and  subject  to 
carefully  designed  audit  and  planning  in 
the  use  and  implementation  of  our  reve- 
nues and  grants  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  bill  is  a  rev- 
enue return  plan  using  the  device  of  gen- 
eral grants  within  specific  program  areas. 
Our  bill  enumerates  broadly  defined 
documented  need  programs  which  are 
capable  of  being  administered  by  State 
and  local  governments.  Some  of  these 
would  be  additive  to  present  categorical 
aid  programs  but  not  necessarily  an  al- 
ternative for  such  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
national  goal  programs  are  aimed  at 
countrywide  or  regional  target  and  im- 
pact areas  such  as  higher  education,  vo- 
cational education,  mass  transit,  area- 
wide  housing,  urban  growth,  transit 
environmental  measures,  and  a  series  of 
national  priorities  that  are  generally 
within  the  Federal  accountability  and 
beyond  the  administrative  and  jurisdic- 
tional scope  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

This  bin  is  not,  therefore,  a  substitute 
for  national  efforts  that  must  continue  if 
local  efforts  are  to  succeed  at  all.  It  does 
little  good  to  talk  of  additional  revenue 
to  solve  local  problems  with  2.6  percent 
of  the  Federal  tax  base  if  we  do  not  con- 
tinue to  rework  our  priorities  and  under- 
gird  clear-cut  areas  of  need  with  the  re- 
maining 97.4  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  whole  notion  of  substitu- 
tions, therefore,  of  this  plan  or  any  sim- 
ilar revenue  distribution  plan  for  Federal 
programs  now  in  effect  is  a  fiction  which 
has  no  part  in  our  consideration.  This 
plan,  rather,  seeks  to  augment  that  kind 
of  responsible  Federal  effort  which  will 
allow  States  and  localities  to  concentrate 
on  their  most  pressing  problems  with  ad- 
ditional Federal  aid  in  solution  of  these 
problems. 

We  are  aware  that  a  great  variety  of 
so-called  revenue-sharing  bills  have  been 
introduced  and  sponsored  by  many  of 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  House  as  well 
as  in  the  other  body.  We  have  carefully 
studied  all  of  these  bills.  From  among  the 
good  points  we  found  in  many  of  them, 
we  have  tried  to  incorporate  the  best 
ideais  available  to  us.  Specific  objections 
which  we  found  quite  evident  in  a  num- 
ber of  bills,  we  have  sought  to  cure  in 
the  following  ways: 

We  believe  that  adequate  safeguards 
must  be  provided.  We  have  specifically 
delineated  in  our  bill  the  planning,  audit, 
and  report  and  trust  fund  concept  which 
we  believe  are  the  minimum  measures 
necessary  for  sound  accountability.  We 
involve  the  Comptroller  General  in  ordei 
that  we,  as  that  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  general  welfare, 
would  not  acquit  ourselves  of  that  re- 
sponsibility by  simply  turning  over  Fed- 
eral moneys  to  other  elected  officials 
without  the  oversight  necessary  to  assure 
effectiveness  and  economical  use  of  all 
Federal  funds. 

We  define  broadly  the  areas  of  allow- 
able use  for  Federal  funds  because  we 
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t)elieve  such  definition  should  be  the 
function  of  the  Congress.  At  the  same 
time  we  reserve  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  the  freedom  to  determine 
the  proper  application  of  grant  funds 
within  these  defined  areas.  With  care  and 
diligence  we  assure  civil  rights  compli- 
ance on  a  continuing  and  reviewable 
basis  so  that  this  bill  would  not  reverse 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  but  would,  indeed,  help 
to  accelerate  this  progress  as  an  appro- 
priate use  of  the  Federal  power  of  ex- 
penditure. 

I  beUeve  that  a  brief  summary  of  the 
points  in  our  bill  will  indicate  how  its 
provisions  correct  the  shortcomings  of 
other  bills  and  address  themselves  to  the 
task  in  hand  in  providing  fiscal  reUef 
to  all  the  governments  in  the  Federal 
system.  In  the  first  year  of  operation  the 
General  Revenue  Return  Act  would  make 
available  an  estimated  $10  billion  of 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 
This  is  twice  the  amount  proposed  in  the 
administration's  revenue-sharing  plan. 
The  amount  to  be  made  available  would 
be  equal  to  2.6  percent  of  the  total  taxable 
income  reported  on  Federal  individual 
income  tax  returns.  The  amount  would 
be  authorized  each  fiscal  year  and 
would  tend  to  increase  each  year  as  the 
economy  expands,  subject  to  the  will  of 
Congress.  This  method  is  not  subject  to 
those  kinds  of  fluctuations  which  would 
perpetuate  the  great  difficulty  that 
States  and  localities  now  encounter  in 
attempting  to  forecast  Federal  revenues 
and  at  the  same  time,  effectively  plan 
for  the  utilization. 

Such  plans  are  impossible  to  adminis- 
ter effectively  when  they  are  neither  con- 
crete nor  foreseeable  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  given  the  fact  that  legislatures  and 
State  governments  are  never  in  a  posi- 
tion to  really  ascertain  what  Federal 
moneys  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
match  or  spjend. 

Other  bills  fall  far  short  in  providing 
the  kinds  of  aid  that  really  would  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  crisis  in  the  Fed- 
eral system  as  we  know  it  to  be.  It  would 
be  a  cruel  blow  to  those  who  propose  we 
have  sharing  in  a  new  Federal  partner- 
ship if  the  very  device  that  is  suggested, 
that  is,  revenue  sharing,  were  to  become 
a  total  failure  Ijecause  it  would  discharge 
an  insufficient  amoimt  of  money  in  so 
many  different  directions  that  its  im- 
pact would  not  be  measurable.  If  we 
cannot  demonstrate  a  significant  impact 
then  taxpayers  would  have  the  right  to 
feel  that  we  utilize  their  tax  dollars  in  a 
frivolous  way. 

Our  suggested  figure,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  $10  billion  is  not  taken  as  a 
result  of  some  figure  in  speculation  but 
rather  is  the  amount  which  Governors, 
mayors,  and  respected  bodies  outside 
government  have  recommended  as  a 
minimum  amount  needed  at  this  time  to 
begin  to  reverse  the  process  of  decay  and 
deterioration  in  the  federal  system  at 
local  levels. 

After  the  amount  of  moneys  to  be  dis- 
tributed we  come  to  the  all  important 
method  of  distribution.  One-half  of  the 
distribution  Is  based  upxjn  population 
and  distribution  is  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
This  might  be  termed  the  first  platform 
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or  basic  level.  The  second  level  or  plat- 
form is  a  need  formula  which  we  have 
detailed  as  follows: 

Mathematically  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  key  factors  which  deter- 
mine State  revenue  raising  efforts,  and 
those  burdens  which  are  out-stripping 
the  tax  resources  of  States  and  localities. 
Specifically,  we  compute  the  expendi- 
tures for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation borne  by  the  State  and  Its  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  public  assistance  costs — 
excluding  medical  expenses — borne  by 
these  Jurisdictions  and  the  amounts  col- 
lected from  State  and  local  income  taxes 
imposed  upon  individuals.  I  think  it  most 
important  that  any  distribution  formula 
give  equal  weight  to  these  factors.  To  fail 
to  do  so  would  mean  that  States  which 
now  are  not  utilizing  their  tax  resources 
would  share  equally  well  with  States  that 
are  taxing  themselves  up  to  the  hilt  and 
indeed  beyond  their  means. 

First,  we  are  told  by  experts  that  there 
is  as  much  as  $18  billion  of  available 
unused  State  and  local  revenues  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  clear-cut 
needs  if  all  States  made  at  least  a  mod- 
erate effort  for  the  use  of  these  revenues. 
Second,  if  all  of  the  States  were  to  re- 
ceive the  same  distribution  without  the 
need  factor  it  would  perpetuate  and  ag- 
gravate the  "soft-touch"  areas  of  our 
country  to  which  industry  migrates  seek- 
ing to  escape  taxes  by  building  run-away 
plants  in  areas  which  present  more 
wholesome  tax  and  wage  pattern  accom- 
modations. These  accommodations 
should  not  be  made  even  more  enticing 
by  the  utilization  of  new  Federal  revenues 
through  a  per  capita  sharing  system 
which  does  not  call  upon  the  State  and 
locality  to  make  at  least  some  effort  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  States  which 
have  been  forced  to  exhaust  all  sources 
of  revenue. 

Our  bill  has  one  detail  which  some 
may  consider  to  l>e  provincial  and  local 
because  it  gives  a  slight  added  benefit  to 
cities  that  have  more  than  1  million 
population.  These  might  be  called  the 
cities  of  the  "multimillion  epidemic." 
What  is  the  epidemic?  Total  loss  of  new 
housing,  high  prime  interest  rates,  worst 
possible  conditions  of  health,  and  an 
educational  system  about  to  collapse. 
Hence  some  special  increment  to  the 
cities  is  justified  and  included  in  this 
bUl. 

Prohibitions  against  discrimination 
are  specifically  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
Prescribed  judicial  procedures  are  set  out 
in  section  5  so  that  any  person  adversely 
affected  by  the  action  of  an  official  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  may 
bring  a  civil  action  for  relief  on  his  be- 
half or  on  behalf  of  a  class  of  persons 
similarly  situated. 

Unlike  the  administration's  revenue- 
shanng  plan,  the  grants  provided  for  in 
thi*;  bill  are  not  "untied,  no-strings"  aid. 
States  would  have  to  submit  plans  in  ac- 
cordance %1th  giiidelinee  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller  General.  These  grant  funds 
could  be  .'^pent  only  for  programs  in  the 
areas  cf  education,  health,  housing,  law 
enforcement,  fire  protection,  public 
transjxirtation,  government  restructure, 
public  sanitation,  environmental  protec- 
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tion.  improvement  of  correctional  fa- 
cilities, manpower  training,  or  welfare. 
In  addition  the  State  plan  must  give 
adequate  assurances  that  there  will  be  an 
overall  maintenance  of  tax  effort  by  the 
State  and  its  local  governments,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  State  payment  will  be 
used  to  reduce  such  overall  tax  effort. 

Section  6  of  the  General  Grant  Reve- 
nue Return  Act  of  1971,  provides  for  the 
creation  cf  a  Federal-State  Local  In- 
come Tax  Commission.  The  Commission 
also  shall  consider  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  coordinating  the  collection 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  income  taxes 
through  a  unified  tax  system. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
this  commission  would  be  timely  and  eco- 
nomical. There  are  many  parallels  and 
redundancies  in  tax  collections  now  since 
almost  all  Jurisdictions  throughout  the 
country  are  imposing  identical  or  simi- 
lar taxes,  sales,  income,  estates,  and  so 
forth.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  could 
not  make  a  modest  contribution  to  eradi- 
cate the  perils  of  pollution  by  cutting 
down  the  paper  work,  excessive  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  additional  mail  cost 
brought  upon  the  Government  and  the 
individual  taxpayer.  In  addition  this 
multiplication  of  tax  systems  may  be 
about  to  destroy  our  principal  tax  re- 
source— the  taxpayer  himself — by  driv- 
ing him  away  since  he  must  financially 
support  the  inefficiencies  of  our  present 
tax  collection  system. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  use  some  meas- 
ure such  as  this  to  give  the  taxpayer 
some  assurance  that  we  will  simplify  his 
problem  as  we  attempt  to  solve  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  short  summary  of  the  bill: 
Analtsis   of   the   Delegation    Bill 
1 .   general   purposes 

The  BUI  would  establish  a  new  and  con- 
tinuing broad  Federal  grant  out  of  Federal 
revenues  for  specific  State  and  local  needs 
and  services. 

2.     AMOUNT 

2.6%  of  individual  Income  tax  base,  or  $10 
billion  for  the  flrst  full  year.  The  State  and 
local  government  share  Incre.ises  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  VS.  econ- 
omy. 

3.     ALLOCATION 

.\.  Payments  to  States:  V4  papulation  {per 
capita  basis)  and  >4  need. 

The  Need  Formula  Is  based  on — 

16 — All  State  and  local  costs  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

1/6 — All  public  assistance  payments  made 
by  State  and  local  governments  (not  In- 
cluding medical  expanses) . 

1/ — All  State  and  local  Income  taxes. 

Thu3,  all  States  receive  a  sh&re;  the  needi- 
est States  receive  more  than  the  less  needy. 

B.  Pass- through  to  local  governments: 

The  State  will  transfer  to  each  of  its  local 
govenunentB  which  Imposed  a  local  income 
tax  on  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  that  portion  of  the  State  payment  as  net 
collections  from  income  taxes  by  such  local 
government  bear  to  the  aggregate  net  col- 
lectlona  from  the  Individual  income  taxes  of 
the  State  and  by  all  of  Its  local  govern- 
ments. The  division  among  the  local  govern- 
ments will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  resi- 
dent population  of  each  local  government; 
except  that  if  the  resident  f>opulatlon  of  any 
such  government  exceeds  1,000.000  Indi- 
viduals, each  individual  in  excess  of  1.000,000 
shall  t)e  counted  as  two  individuals  for  pur- 
poses of  the  division. 
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4.   ACCOtJNTABILITT    TO    CONGRESS 

A.  Limits — To  provide  direct  accounta- 
bility to  Congress,  the  bUl  regulates  and 
limits  the  purposes  for  which  this  Mderai 
money  may  be  spent:  education,  health, 
housing,  law  enforcement,  fire  protection, 
public  transportation,  government  restruc- 
ture, public  sanitation,  envlroiunental  pro- 
tection. Improvement  of  correctional  facUi- 
ties,  manpower  training,  welfare. 

B.  Flexibility — At  the  same  time,  each 
State  and  local  government  retains  consider- 
able flexibility  in  tislng  the  federal  money 
received  under  this  program. 

C.  Safeguards — The  Ck>mptroller  General 
Is  to  oversee  the  spending  of  this  Congrea- 
slonal  grant.  If  there  is  a  violation  by  any 
State  or  local  government  on  use  of  Federal 
money  under  this  grant,  the  Comptroller 
General  may  suspend  further  payments  to 
that  State  or  local  government. 

S.    PUBLIC    DISCLOSURE 

Each  unit  of  government  receiving  Federal 
money  must  publish  annually  an  audit  and 
accounting  of  how  the  money  viras  spent. 

6.    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  suspend 
payments  to  any  State  or  local  government 
not  In  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

7.    FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL    INCOME    TAX 
COMMISSION 

The  Commission  is  created,  for  not  longer 
than  one  year,  to  study  the  need  for  a  single, 
co-ordinated  Federal   income  tax  system. 

Benefits  through  the  Delegation  bill,  com- 
pared with  the  other  revenue  sharing  bills. 
are  Indicated  in   attached  table. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S 
CHARGES 
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THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  MEETING 
CONSUMER  INSURANCE  NEEDS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

I.^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  RFUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  and  other  members  of 
the  administration  have  leveled  some 
grave  charges  concerning  the  recent  anti- 
war demonstrations  here  in  Washlngt<Ki. 
The  following  editorial,  from  the  May  23 
Milwaukee  Journal,  puts  such  freewheel- 
ing accusations  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive: 

MrrCHELLISM    A    LA    MCCARTHY 

Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell  says  that  overseas  Com- 
munist contacts  and  funds  helped  bring  anti- 
war demonstrators  to  the  nation's  capital. 
He  added  that  his  commente  applied  to  "ev- 
er>'  one  of  these  large  demonstrations  tliat 
have  come  to  Washington." 

This  is  a  serious  charge  of  subversion,  of 
accepting  funds  from  Communist  sources 
for  the  purpose,  as  Mitchell  sees  It,  of  under- 
mining the  federal  government.  If  he  has 
facts  to  support  the  charge  he  has  a  duty 
to  produce  them  and  Indict  those  he  claims 
to  be  the  tools  of  external  Communists.  If 
he  doesn't  have  facta  he  is  making  a  very 
grave  charge  with  no  basis  but  prejudice- 
something  no  attorney  general,  most  of  all, 
has  a  right  to  do. 

Mitchell  ought  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  Un- 
less he  does,  he  deserves  no  more  attention 
than  the  late  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy  should  have 
got  when  he  stood  up  in  1950  and  aaid  that 
"I  hold  In  my  hand  the  names  of  205  Com- 
munists" In  the  State  Department.  He  never 
proved  It.  but  his  unsubstantiated  charges 
embroiled  the  nation. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
great  handicaps  and  limitations,  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  been  administering  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  insurance,  authorized 
and  funded  by  legislation  enacted  in 
1968  of  which  I  was  very  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

Although  there  are  budgetar>'  and 
other  restrictions.  HUD  is  pioneering  the 
provision  of  basic  insurance  that  would 
not  be  available  otherwise. 

Recently.  Mr.  George  K.  Bernstein, 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator,  gave 
an  enlightening  and  informative  speech 
before  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
cityof  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Bernstein's 
remarks  with  my  colleagues.  His  speech  Is 
as  follows: 

The  Federal  Role  in  Meeting  Conscmer 

iNstiRANCE  Needs 

(By  George  K.  Bernstein) 

The  very  existence  of  a  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  is  evidence  of  the  failure 
of  the  property  Insurance  Industry  to  meet 
the  basic  Insurance  needs  of  our  citizens. 
Part  of  this  failure  can  be  attributed  to  a 
laclc  of  will;  part  to  an  inability  to  operate 
effectively  under  Internal  and  external  struc- 
tures. All  of  it.  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
represents  a  stodginess.  a  lack  of  creative 
innovation,  and  a  reh.tlvely  low  quotient  of 
courage  and  responsibility. 

I  submit  that  unless  there  are  major  re- 
forms within  and  by  the  property  Insurance 
industry,  producing  meaningful  structural 
changes — not  the  usual  patchwork  of  band- 
aids  or  cosmetic  non-actions — Insurance  as  a 
function  of  private  enterprise  will  not  long 
survive. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  much 
concern  in  the  insurance  Industry,  In  Gov- 
ernment, and  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  with  a  wide  range  of  specific  insurance 
questions:  no-fault  auto  Insurance,  mass 
merchandising,  federally  mandated  universal 
health  Insurance.  During  this  period  there 
have  been  increasing  demands  for  further 
Federal  Intervention  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  essentleU  property  Insurance.  All 
the  debate,  the  research,  and  the  resultant 
proposals  in  these  areas  are  desirable.  They 
should  benefit  the  consumer. 

But  neltiier  singly  nor  together  are  these 
proposals,  or  any  similar  responses  to  partic- 
ular problems,  likely  to  produce  more  than 
temporary  respite  from  the  deterioration  of 
the  property  insurance  situation.  None  of 
them,  with  the  possible  exception  of  no-fault 
auto  insurance,  addresses  Itself  to  the  un- 
derlying reasons  for  lack  of  insurance  avail- 
ability and  ever-increasing  cost.  And,  while 
I  endorse  the  principle  of  no-fault,  I  fear 
that  even  the  more  extensive  no-fault  pro- 
posals will  not.  In  the  absence  of  other 
basic  reforms,  produce  lasting  cost  reduc- 
tions. 

Many  of  the  factors  which  have  resulted 
In  restrictive  Insurance  markets  and  fre- 
quently prohibitive  prices  are  beyond  the 
direct  control  of  the  insurance  Industry. 
Until  drunk  and  reckless  drivers  are  barred 
from  the  road,  personal  injuries  and  desths 
and  their  costs  will  increase;  until  automo- 
biles are  built  to  withstand  more  than  a 
kick  in  the  tire,  repair  costs  will  continue 
to  skyrocket;    until    hospital    and   medical 
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costs  are  restrained,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
the  spirallng  price  of  health  protection;  un- 
til crime  is  reduced,  the  costs  of  insuring 
against  it  will  continue  to  mount;  and,  untu 
there  is  greater  control  over  inflation  in  gen- 
eral, the  debilitating  efl'ect  of  these  costs  will 
intensify. 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  these  social  responsibUities, 
but  they  are  external  to  the  insurance  sys- 
tem. We  must  at  the  same  time  address  the 
internal  breakdown  in  the  insurance  mechan- 
ism and  restructure  it  accordingly. 

A  flrst  step  is  public  awareness  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Incredible  fact  that  too  many 
Insurance  companies  do  not  want  to  write 
Insurance.  It  is  this  phenomenon,  of  an  in- 
dustry in  large  measure  abandoning  its  in- 
herent role,  that  should  have  alerted  us  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  disease.  Yet.  tragic- 
ally, even  when  there  was  a  recognition  of 
the  symptoms,  the  responses  were  often  In- 
adequate or  simply  wrong.  To  a  considerable 
extent.  It  was  the  palliatives  adopted,  with 
great  fanfare,  which  led  us  to  where  we  are 
today.  Our  present  sorry  state  is  a  combina- 
tion of  mounting  Indignation  and  rueful 
acceptance  of  such  arbitrary  and  repeated 
industry  acts  as  the  cancellation  or  nonre- 
newal of  an  insured's  coverage  after  he  had 
paid  the  premiums  for  many  years,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  minor  collision  or  burglary  claim, 
or  the  deterioration  of  a  neighborhood. 

In  a  vital  and  responsive  free  enterprise 
private  insurance  sjrstem,  these  rather  vis- 
ible absurdities  would  have  produced  broad- 
based  remedial  action.  What  is  occurring, 
however,  to  the  contrary,  is  the  accelerating 
withdrawal  by  the  Insurance  Industry  from 
the  Insurance  business.  Whether  these  with- 
drawals occur  from  the  Inner  city,  the  sub- 
urbs, rural  areas,  or  along  our  coast  lines — 
whether  they  represent  a  reluctance  to  write 
fire,  crime,  auto,  windstorm,  or  liability  In- 
surance— Is  less  Important  than  that  collec- 
tively they  represent  a  serious  loss  of  pro- 
tection and  the  disintegration  of  our  private 
insurance  system. 

The  governmental  response  to  this  situa- 
tion, although  laudable  In  assisting  the  con- 
sumer victims  of  the  deteriorating  insurance 
market,  has  proven  hardly  less  disorganlaed 
than  the  performance  of  private  enterprise. 
The  States,  with  remarkably  rare  exceptions, 
have  merely  reacted — rather  than  acted — 
and  have  treated  symptoms  rather  than 
causes.  The  Federal  Government,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  traditional  responsibility  of  the 
States  for  regulation  of  Insurance,  has  been 
reluctant  to  step  in,  except  as  a  last  resort 
after  a  problem  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. Nevertheless,  in  the  last  few  years.  In 
the  face  of  Inaction  or  Inadequate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  industry  and  the  States,  the 
Congress  has  established  three  new  Federal 
programs  to  make  available  essential  cover- 
ages— the  Urban  Property  Protection  and 
Reinsurance  Act  of  1968.  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968.  and  the  Crime  In- 
surance Act  of  1970.  These  programs  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Let  us  briefiy  examine  these  programs  and 
the  reasons  for  them. 

With  exceptions  that  are  too  minor  to  be 
relevant,  flood  insurance  has  never  been 
written  in  the  United  States.  Its  absence  rep- 
resented not  an  unwillingness  but  an  ap- 
parent inability  of  the  insurance  industry 
to  provide  a  particular  type  of  disaster  cover- 
age generally  desired  only  by  those  with  a 
known  exposure  and  a  relative  certainty 
of  loss.  Not  only  did  flood  insurance  Involve 
the  catastrophic  potential  of  the  hurricane- 
type  loss,  but  an  absence  of  a  sprsad  of  risk, 
and  therefore  an  inadequate  premium  base. 
A  major  conuibuting  factor  was  the  In- 
creasingly unwise  use  of  the  flood  plain  and 
the  absence  of  adequate  restrictions  on  loca- 
tions and  types  of  structures  to  precluds 
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those  that  would  surely  be  subject  to  flood« 
Ing. 

The  Congressional  response  was  the  enact- 
ment in  19e8  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act.  Under  this  program.  In  return  for  the 
local  adoption  of  land  use  and  control  meas- 
ures to  reduce  future  flood  losses,  through 
wiser  locational  and  structural  building 
decisions,  the  Federal  Government,  through 
an  association  of  private  insurers,  now  writes 
flood  Insurance.  The  Federal  share  of  po- 
tentlal  losses,  funded  through  tax  dollars,  is 
currently  approximately  90  percent,  with  the 
Industry  group  bearing  the  balance.  In  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  the  program,  which  was 
expanded  by  statute  to  Include  protection 
against  mudslides,  has  grown  rapidly  and 
currently  covers  511  communities  in  39 
States,  offering  protection  to  thousands  of 
prop>erty  owners.  By  December  31  of  this  year„ 
each  of  these  communities — and  any  other 
that  wishes  to  avaU  itself  of  the  Federal 
coverage — must  enact  land  use  and  control 
provisions  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Federal  Insurance  Administration  to 
take  into  consideration  the  flooding  problems 
of  the  particular  community, 

The  program  provides  low-Cost,  subsidized 
coverage  for  existing  private  structures  and 
small  businesses.  With  re8p>ect  to  all  con- 
struction started  after  the  area  of  s{>eclal 
flood  hazard  is  Identifled.  actuarially  estab- 
lished rates  must  be  charged.  This  provides 
a  further  incentive  to  Individuals  and  com- 
munities to  build  in  a  more  prudent  manner. 

Recently,  there  have  been  suggestions  that 
the  Federal  Flood  Insuranxse  Program  should 
t>e  expanded  to  Include  other  natural  disas- 
ters, including  earthquakes.  Without  regard 
to  the  fact  that  land  use  restrictions  ap- 
propriate to  earthquake  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  related  to  flooding;  and 
ignoring,  for  the  moment,  the  hundreds  of 
schools  and  ho^ltals  already  located  along 
the  San  Andreas  Fault;  and  without  weir- 
ing the  economic  and  political  pressures 
against  the  effective  Implementation  of  an 
earthquake  land  use  program  in  those  areas 
where  entire  communities  are  subject  to 
potential  destruction.  I  submit  that  befor« 
we  expend  more  taxpayers'  dollars  for  an- 
other Federal  disaster  insurance  program,  we 
should  ascertain  whether  the  price  required 
under  the  flood  insurance  program — land-use 
and  control  measures — will  in  fact  be  i>aid. 

If  communities  are  unwilling  to  adc^t  and 
enforce  meaningful  land  use  and  control 
measures  with  respect  to  flood-prone  areas, 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Program  will 
not  have  served  its  purp>ose.  Worse,  it  may 
have  encouraged  new  building  in  flood-pron« 
areas.  In  such  an  event,  it  should  be 
abolished.  Certainly,  no  new  Federal  disaster 
program  patterned  on  the  carrot-and-stlck 
approach  of  Federal  Insurance  in  return 
for  local  land  use  and  control  measures 
should  be  enacted  untU  we  see  whether  or 
not  the  one  that  we  already  have  works. 

With  the  flood  insurance  program,  the 
Congress  also  enacted  the  Urban  Prop>erty 
Protection  and  Reinsxirance  Act  of  1068. 
This  Act  followed  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot- 
Affected  Areas,  the  Newark  and  Detroit 
riots  of  1967,  and  the  widespread  riots  of 
196«  after  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Although  the  Congress  recognised  the 
financial  strains  that  could  be  imposed  on 
an  Insurance  company  by  a  major  riot  or 
civil  disorder,  only  Rip  van  Winkle  could 
believe  that  the  chronic  unavailability  of 
fire  and  extended  coverage  insurance  in  our 
urban  areas  resulted  primarily  from  the  1987 
and  1968  riots.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficult market  situation  that  existed  for  many 
years  In  New  York  and  In  most  other  large 
cities   throughout   the  United  States. 

Prior  to  Its  reports  on  fire  Instirance 
avallabUlty  in  1907  and  1968.  the  New  Tork 
Insurance   Department,   for   a   niuaber   ot 
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years,  had  attempted  to  deal  with  the  In- 
creasing withdrawal  of  insurance  companies 
from  the  urban  markets.  These  efforts  did 
not  prove  successful  until  the  enactment  In 
1968  of  the  Department-recommended  legis- 
lation under  which  every  Insurable  risk  un- 
able to  obtain  coverage  In  the  voluntary 
market  must  be  written  through  the  FAIR 
Plan. 

The  Federal  Act  provided  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  offer  riot  reinsurance 
to  any  Insurer  participating  in  approve<l 
PAIR  Plans,  similar  to  the  New  York  pool. 
Since  1968,  27  other  States,  Including  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  es- 
tablished and  are  operating  such  PAIR 
Plans.  As  of  year  end  1970,  these  28  Plans 
have  issued  some  500,000  policies,  with  In- 
surance coverage  in  force  of  approximately 
$14  billion  and  In  many  States,  such  as  New 
York,  the  FAIR  Plan  has  become  the  largest 
Insurer  of  fire  and  ext«nd€d  coverage.  In 
both  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  York 
State  the  Plans  prjvide  25  percent  of  all  flre 
and  e.xtended  coverage  Insurance  written. 
The  New  York  FAIR  Plan,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  had  written  150,000  policies  and 
had  an  estimated  volume  of  insurance  In 
force  of  $6  billion  as  of  November  30,  1970. 

This  high  utilization  of  the  PAIR  Plans  is 
growing  procf  of  the  reluctance  of  Insurance 
companies  to  voluntarily  write  Insurance. 
And  while  the  PAIR  Plan  program  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  made  fire  and  extended  cover- 
age insurance  available,  there  Is  a  real  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  newly  achieved  avail- 
ability has  been  accomplished  satisfactorily 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  particularly  In  light 
of  sharply  rising  premium  rates. 

Premium  rates  are  a  product  of  experience 
and  there  should  be  no  criticism  of  rate  in- 
creases which  reflect  valid  losses  and  ex- 
penses. While  rate  adequacy,  alone,  has  never 
proven  to  be  the  solution  to  unavailability 
of  insurance  In  what  the  companies  treat  as 
residual  markets — Harlem.  Bedford-Stuyves- 
ant,  and  Watts — -the  politically  motivated 
denial  of  Justified  rate  relief  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  factor  in  reducing  the  availability  of 
needed  coverages. 

The  public  does  have  a  right,  however,  to 
object  to  unwarranted  rate  increases  in  an 
artificially  created  atmosphere  of  company 
martyrdom.  With  respect  to  PAIR  Plan  busi- 
ness— and  as  regards  fire  and  extended  cov- 
e.  age  generally  in  urban  areas — there  has 
been,  nationwide,  failure  by  the  Insurance 
industry  to  prove  its  public  claim  that  it  Is 
subsidizing  bad  risks  and  social  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  IS  rare  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  trade 
Journal  without  reading  of  a  property  in- 
surance executive  bemoaning  the  huge  losses 
allegedly  sustained  by  the  FAIR  Plans  and 
the  injustice  of  the  companies  having  to 
write  "social  insurance."  The  most  signif- 
icant issue  Is  not  whether  these  statements 
are  made  to  justify  rate  Increases  or  whether 
they  are  made  to  demonstrate  that  those  who 
had  to  resort  to  the  PAIR  Plans  are  in  fact 
poor  risks  and  that  the  companies  were 
Justified  In  not  writing  them  voluntarily. 
What  Is  important  is  that  with  minor  e.xcep- 
ttons  there  has  been  no  actuarial  evidence 
that  the  companies  have  been  losing  monev 
on  FAIR  Plan  business. 

Authoritative  Industry  statements  allege 
that  the  companies  lost  $50  million  writing 
PAIR  Plan  business  throughout  the  country 
In  1969  and  1970  combined.  Our  office  has  re- 
viewed the  very  questionable  statistics  sub- 
mitted by  the  industry.  The  loss  and  expense 
data  are  either  invalid  or  an  admission  of  in- 
dustry Incompetence  and  poor  service  to  FAIR 
Plan  Insureds. 

Most  disturbing  with  respect  to  Industry 
claims  that  it  Is  subsidizing  the  ghettos,  is 
that  In  the  same  two  years  in  which  they 
alleged  $50  million  in  PAIR  Plan  losses,  the 
companies  were  receiving,  in  the  form  of  riot 
and  civil   disorder  loadings  In  28  States,   a 
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minimum  of  $110  million.  These  loadings — 
In  the  form  of  an  additional  2  or  4  percent, 
depending  on  where  you  live  In  a  State — 
have  been  added  to  the  premiums  paid  by 
most  property  Insureds  in  these  States  to 
encourage  the  companies  to  write  voluntarllv 
in  urban  areas. 

That  these  loadings  have  not  achieved 
their  purpose  is  evidenced  by  the  incredible 
growth  of  the  Involuntary  PAIR  Plans.  Fur- 
thermore, even  if  their  PAIR  Plan  losses  in 
this  same  period  were  the  $50  million  claimed 
by  the  companies — and  I  question  this — and 
even  if  their  Insured  riot  losses  were  as  high 
as  $40  million,  which  is  probably  an  outside 
limit,  these  combined  losses  total  only  $90 
million  compared  with  the  $110  million  taken 
m  through  riot  loadings.  That  leaves  a  $20 
million  overall  profit  before  investment  in- 
come and  taxes. 

As  further  evidence  that  PAIR  Plan  busi- 
ness may  not  be  so  bad,  the  total  operating 
ratio  for  flre  and  extended  coverage  insur- 
ance, which  Includes  losaes  and  expenses  in 
the  FAIR  Plan  States  for  voluntary  as  well 
as  involimtary  business,  shows  a  profit  of  7.1 
percent  before  investment  income  and  taxes 
in  1969.  and  that's  a  pretty  good  proflt  mar- 
gin. It  is  particularly  good  when  compared 
with  non-FAIR  Plan  States  where  similar 
data  shows  an  operating  loss  of  4  3  percent. 

What  this  means  in  bread-and-butter 
terms  is  that  urban  flre  and  extended  cover- 
age insurance  has  been  more  profitable  than 
such  coverages  in  other  areas.  And.  as  long 
as  the  Industry  employs  its  convoluted  and 
intricate  classification  and  territorial  rating 
system,  these  statistics  Impose  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  it  to  Justify  rates  based  on  tliat  sys- 
tem Is  the  private  dwelling,  the  apartment 
house,  or  the  small  business  In  the  Inner 
city  In  fact  producing  worse  underwriting 
results  than  the  bowling  alley,  the  hotel,  or 
the  restaurant  outside  the  city?  Is  there  any 
justification  for  the  already  burdened  city 
dweller  paying  what  may  In  fact  be  a  hidden 
subsidy  to  his  less-taxed  and  less-imposed- 
upon  rural  c'iunterpart  :•  How  ion^  c.in  we. 
or  will  Congress,  permit  the  Industry  to  con- 
tinue its  careless  and  unwarranted  course  of 
action? 

These  unanswered  questions  are  some  of 
the  reasons  that  despite  the  main  thrust 
of  the  1968  Federal  Act  towards  availability, 
our  office  is  paying  increasing  attention  to 
the  reason.ibleness  of  the  cost  of  'he  coverage 
provided.  We  have  testified  on  these  Issues 
before  the  Congress  and  have  urged  the  in- 
surance industry  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  to  take  ac- 
tion so  that  new  Federal  legislation  will  not 
be  needed.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
relatively  little  initiative  on  the  company 
level  and  little  disposition  by  Insurance  De- 
partments to  give  adequate  attention  to  reg- 
ulation of  FAIR  Plans,  apparently  because  of 
a  complacent  belief  that  the  fire  and  ex- 
tended coverage  insurance  availability  prob- 
lem h.ts  been  met. 

A  third  area  of  Insurance  responsibility 
now  vested  in  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istration pertains  to  crime  insurance  such 
as  burglary  and  robbery  coverages.  The  un- 
availability of  this  coverage  in  our  urban 
areas  has  long  been  evident  The  problem 
has  t>een  amply  documented,  and  In  Its  July 
1970  report  the  Federal  Insurance  Adminis- 
tration analyzes  the  causes  and  suggests  cer- 
tain solutions. 

Many  are  unable  to  obtain  and  continue 
crime  insurance  at  all.  Even  those  urban 
businessmen  and  residents  who  are  able  to 
purchase  the  coverage  find  themselves  faced 
with  mounting  premium  costs.  Although,  as 
with  all  lines  of  insurance,  crime  Insurance 
rates  are  generally  a  product  of  experience 
and  increasing  crime  losses  result  In  Increas- 
ing premiums,  this  offers  little  comfort  to  the 
grocery  store  owner  in  the  Bronx  who  must 
pay  $531  for  $1,000  of  broad  form  store- 
keepers' coverage.  Such  a  rate  la  representa- 
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tlve  of  the  situation  nationally.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  problem,  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration's  1970  report  urges  that  while 
efforts  to  reduce  crime  remain  a  first  priority, 
steps  should  be  taken  through  the  Insurance 
mechanism  to  minimize  the  financial  impact 
upon  Its  victims. 

Within  six  months  of  the  issuance  of  that 
report,  the  Congress  enacted  the  crime  in- 
surance title  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  Act  of  1970.  It  gave  the  State* 
with  a  critical  problem  of  insurance  avall- 
abiUty  and  affordablllty  until  August  1  of 
this  year  to  remedy  the  situation.  In  such 
States  where  inadequate  action  Is  taken  by 
Augtist  1.  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  itself 
provide  crime  Insurance  at  affordable  rates. 

On  the  basis  of  Indications  to  date.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  more  than  a  handful  of  States 
will  be  able  to  solve  their  own  crime  Insur- 
ance problems.  Although  we  would  prefer 
effective  State  action,  cerialn  benefits  may 
result  if  the  Federal  Government  enters  the 
crime  Insurance  area.  For  years  the  Insur- 
ance industry  has  utilized  an  outmoded 
method  of  Interrelating  territories,  classifi- 
cations, and  rates.  Under  the  Federal  Act,  the 
new  program  can  reflect  experimentation 
and  innovation  We  hope  to  make  significant 
improvements  in  crime  Insurance  method- 
ology to  enable  crime  Insurance  to  become 
available  on  an  affordable  basis.  If  this  ap- 
proach succeeds,  meaningful  lessons  can  be 
drawn  for  other  lines  of  Insurance. 

It  Is  unfortimate  that  the  public  must  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  both  for  Innova- 
tion and  to  perform  Insuring  fimctlona 
which  traditionally  have  been  performed  by 
the  private  sector  under  State  regrulatlon, 
but  it  Is  becoming  clear  to  everyone  that  In 
many  areas  the  private  industry  and  the 
States  have  failed  to  do  the  Job.  Nor  Is  there 
any  indication  that  they  are  yet  taking  steps 
to  deal  with  basic  problems  to  avoid  the  need 
for  further  Federal  \.-i::n  in  other  Insurance 
areas. 

There  are  blUs  in  the  Congress  which 
would  involve  the  Federal  Government  In 
additional  fields  of  Insurance  operation  and 
regulation.  Too  many  observers  In  and  out 
of  the  Insurance  Industry  are  resigned  to 
such  an  increasing  Federal  role,  and  many 
memt>€rs  of  the  public  endorse  and  urge  It. 
The  mere  replacement  of  the  private  sector 
by  Government,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily hold  out  greater  assurance  of  long- 
term  success  in  meeting  the  public's  needs 
for  insurance  at  a  reasonable  price  than 
the  meager  efforts  of  the  Insurance  indus- 
try. Too  frequently  we  forget  that  tax- 
funded  programs  to  meet  public  needs  are 
not  free.  The  taxpayers  Euiross  the  Nation 
provide  the  subsidy  required  by  the  flood  In- 
surance program.  Tax  dollars  will  make  up 
any  deficits  in  the  crime  Insurance  program, 
and  tax  dollars  will  be  required  to  support 
future  Federal  insurance  programs  far  which 
the  premium  rates  charged  do  not  prove 
adequate 

I  .submit  that  rather  than  abandon  pri- 
vate insurance  to  its  own  deficiencies  and 
replace  it  with  a  Federal  bureaucracy,  which 
:n  so  many  cases  becomes  an  end  in  Itself, 
a  more  nppropriate  Federal  role  would  be  to 
require  the  Insurance  industry  and  the 
States  to  restructure  the  Insurance  mecha- 
nism so  that  it  can  again  serve  the  public 
and  return  a  proflt. 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  principle  of  insur- 
ance upon  which  It  grew,  but  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  large  measure  abandoned, 
:s  the  need  to  spread  the  risk.  Effectively 
implemen'ed.  the  principle  of  Insurance  re- 
quires the  placement  of  a  large  number  of 
risks  In  a  single  category  in  order  for  classi- 
fication and  territorial  rate-making  to  pro- 
duce sound  results.  Industry  survival  Is  un- 
likely If  It  continues  to  pursue  an  abortive 
law  of  small  numbers.  And  yet,  rating  ter- 
ritories and  classifications  continue  to  mul- 
tiply.   Whereas    the    cities    once    were   eco- 
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nomically  balanced  economic  units,  they  now 
are  often  economically  monolithic.  Logic 
would  tell  us  that.  In  order  to  restore  a  rating 
base  to  spread  the  risk,  fewer  and  larger  ter- 
ritories should  be  established.  The  Industy 
reaction?  Further  fragmentation! 

In  automobile  Insurance  alone,  most 
States  have  approved  an  11,000-class  classi- 
fication system,  which  when  multiplied  by 
the  approximately  650  rate-making  terri- 
tories in  the  United  States  produces  over  7 
million  potential  slots  into  which  an  Insured 
might  fall.  When  we  find  that  two-thirds  of 
all  drivers  fall  into  only  two  of  the  220  base 
classifications,  we  recognize  the  absurdity  of 
the  <ystem.  In  flre  insurance,  while  there 
are  far  fewer  classifications  than  for  auto,  In 
New  York  alone  there  are  6.000  potential 
slots  Into  which  an  Insured  might  fall.  The 
same  trend  Is  present  in  other  lines  of  In- 
surance; we  need  only  recall  the  genesis  of 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  with  Its  com- 
munity rating  concepts,  and  compare  it  with 
today's  system  with  its  experience  rating  and 
multi-classifications  to  see  how  far  we  have 
departed  In  Just  a  few  years  from  the  concept 
of  spreading  the  risk. 

The  stampede  to  more  and  more  rating 
refinements,  subtler  classifications,  and  more 
territorial  distinctions,  as  well  as  variations 
In  policy  provisions  that  confound  the  most 
learned,  results,  of  course,  from  the  efforts 
of  the  Industry  to  Isolate  the  so-called  less 
desirable  risk  and  thus  maximize  profits.  The 
Industry  claims  that  this  is  necessary  to  get 
the  proper  rate  for  the  high  risk  assureds  and 
thereby  enable  the  underwriter  to  serve  all 
risks.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  high 
risk  pools  and  the  residual  market  belles 
this   claim. 

In  the  fire  and  extended  coverage  area. 
this  form  of  enforced  isolation  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  segrregatlon.  in  some  areas,  of 
over  one-third  of  the  Insureds  as  PAIR  Plan 
business  In  automobile  Insurance,  the  fxjpu- 
lation  of  the  assigned  risk  plans  has  grown — 
despite  the  implementation  of  open  competi- 
tion— to  the  point  where  about  10  pwrcent  of 
all  automobile  insureds  In  New  York  State 
are  now  In  the  assigned  risk  plan.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  question  In  theory  that  a  certain 
degree  of  selectivity  and  recognition  of 
unique  characteristics  Is  appropriate  to  the 
underwriting  process,  but  what  has  occurred 
in  fact  Is  an  extreme  over-utilization  of  this 
concept.  And  It  has  failed  abysmally. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Insurance  Industry 
does  not  voluntarily  acknowledge  the  need 
for  a  broader  system  of  classifications  for 
rate  making  and  underwriting  purposes. 
State  Insurance  Departments  must  exercise 
their  authority  to  require  this  return  to  basic 
Insurance  principles.  If  the  industry  con- 
tinues to  indulge  Its  mania  for  subclasslfica- 
tion.  and  the  Federal  Government  Is  forced 
into  new  areas  of  Insurance  operations,  we 
will  be  faced  with  the  Irony  that  the  Fed- 
eral funding  mechanism  will  have  to  look  to 
the  broadest  of  all  classification  systems.  Its 
general  tax  revenues. 

We  flnd  a  similar  fragmentation  problem 
today  with  respect  to  policy  coverage.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of 
our  Citizens  through  truly  comprehensive 
ct'verage.  even  the  limited  package  policies 
offered  are  sold  only  to  a  chosen  few.  while 
the  rest  of  the  population  has  to  shop,  often 
unsuccessfully,  for  separate  coverages.  If 
Industry's  claim  of  overall  unprofltable  un- 
derwriting experience  Is  taken  at  face  value, 
this  fragmentation  of  coverage  has  not 
proved  successful  even  by  Its  own  stand- 
ards. Yet  we  still  see  Increasing  restrictions 
In  the  types  of  coverage  offered. 

Not  only  should  classifications  of  Insureds 
and  territories  be  broadened  but  so  too 
should  coverage  through  the  development  of 
an  all  risk  policy  offering  full  protection 
against  a  broad  range  of  hazards.  Under  such 
a  policy,  all  Insureds  could  receive  the  same 
enumerated  protections  against  such  perils  as 
natural  disasters,  flre  and  theft.  The  QuU 
Coast     resident     would    receive     protection 
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against  his  much-needed  hurricane  exposure 
on  the  one  hand  and  his  less-needed  crime 
Insurance  and  earthquake  exposure  on  the 
other;  similarly,  the  mid-west  resident  could 
be  protected  against  tornadoes  and  fire  and 
also  against  his  moderate  crime  exposure. 
The  eastern  urban  dweller  would,  under  the 
same  policy,  be  protcted  against  his  serious 
exposure  to  crime,  fire  and  riot,  and  also  have 
earthquake  and  windstorm  protection.  The 
west  coast  resident  would  have  needed  earth- 
quake protection  as  well  as  mudslide  and 
crime  Insurance.  All  of  these  residents  would 
be  paying  for  coverages  they  might  not  ordi- 
narily purchase,  but  would  be  assured  of  re- 
ceiving the  essential  protections  that  today 
are  Inadequately  available  to  them.  The 
pennies  paid  by  policyholders  for  relatively 
unessential  coverages  would  create  a  suffi- 
cient premium  spread  to  enable  Instirers 
to  cover  the  hazards  they  currently  claim 
to  be  uninsurable. 

Under  such  an  all -risk  concept,  all  State 
regulators,  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
spread  of  risk,  would  have  to  require  the 
companies  to  offer  relatively  uniform  mini- 
mum coverages.  These  mlnlmums  should  be 
low  enough  to  encourage  competition  among 
companies  for  additional  coverages,  but  high 
enough  to  offer  all  Insureds  basic  all-risk 
protection. 

All-risk  coverages  could  be  provided  pri- 
vately and  without  Federal  Involvement  or 
State  or  Federal  tax  subsidization.  If  insurers 
doing  business  country-wide  were  content 
to  absorb  losses  in  one  Jurisdiction  In  rec- 
ognition of  profits  In  another,  with  overall 
experience  as  the  determining  factor.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  the  Industry  Insists  on  profit- 
ability on  a  llne-by-llne,  class-by-class,  ter- 
rltory-by-terrltory  basis,  and  as  long  as  State 
regulators  refuse  to  recognize  valid  regional 
or  national  risk  factors,  such  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  Is  not  possible  through  the 
private  sector.  But  as  consumers  and  tax- 
payers, we  have  the  right  to  demand  those 
reasonable  adjustments  to  "business  as 
usual"  that  are  required  In  the  Interests  of 
efficiency,  equity  and  basic  Insurance 
protection. 

Another  needed  reform  would  be  directed 
to  a  return  to  the  basic  Insurance  tenet  that 
the  consumer  should  use  his  limited  insur- 
ance dollars  to  buy  catastrophe  protection 
Initially,  and  only  later — If  practicable — to 
seek  first  or  full  dollar  coverage.  It  is  almost 
self-evident  that  flrst  dollar  coverage  re- 
quires disproportionate  expenses  and  thus 
drives  up  price.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of 
realistic  deductibles  today  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  despite  the  fact,  for 
example,  that  a  $100  automobile  liability 
property  damage  deductible  would  enable 
either  a  25  percent  rate  decrease  or.  for  the 
same  rate,  a  top  limit  of  $200,000  In  lieu  of 
$5,000.  Deductibles  and  other  streamlined 
cost  saving  devices  within  their  reach  con- 
tinue to  be  Ignored  by  the  Industry.  One 
might  almost  conclude  that  the  Industry 
is  really  more  Interested  In  cash  flow  than 
in  sound  insurance  principles  and  business- 
like standards  of  proflt  and  loss. 

A  more  obvious  aberration  of  the  insurance 
system  today,  affecting  millions  of  Insureds, 
Is  Its  treatment  of  the  so-called  residual 
risk.  Any  Insurance  system,  however  well 
run,  must  recognize  and  react  to  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  Insureds  who  statistically  can 
be  shown  to  be  least  desirable.  There  Is  a 
better  way  of  handling  such  risks  than  the 
multiplicity  of  Involuntary  pools  and  as- 
signed risk  plans  abounding  today  with  their 
Invariably   adverse  social   Implications. 

We  have  auto  assigned  risk  plans,  fire  and 
extended  coverage  FAIR  Plans,  windstorm 
pools,  school  Insurance  facilities.  State  work- 
men's compensation  funds.  Federal  flood  and 
crime  programs,  and  many  others.  Even  If 
the  PAIR  Plana  and  other  pools  were  run 
efficiently,  their  separate  responsibilities  for 
different  lines  of  coverage  multiplied  on  a 
multi-State   basis   assures   the  greatest   in- 
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efficiencies  of  scale.  And  yet.  the  only  solu- 
tions receiving  serious  consideration  at  the 
State  level  today  are  the  creation  of  more 
such  Involuntary  facilities  for  more  of  the 
unavailable  lines  of  coverage. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  insurance  com- 
pany capacity  to  write  those  lines  of  prop- 
erty Insurance  in  demand  today.  What  we 
are  witnessing  Is  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
panies to  utilize  their  capacity,  and.  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  Involuntary  pools 
compel  participation,  the  companies  con- 
tinue to  avoid  writing  Insurance.  Ironically, 
and  counter-productively,  the  very  mech- 
anisms we  have  established  to  make  more 
insurance  available  provide  that  the  less 
Insurance  a  company  writes  voluntarily  the 
less  it  Is  required  to  write  in  the  involuntary 
pools,  regardless  of  the  size  of  Its  assets.  Its 
surplus,  or  the  non-Insurance  uses  to  which 
It  Is  putting  Its  capital.  This  relationship.  In- 
cidentally, has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
certain  companies  which,  entirely  consistent 
with  existing  rules,  have  adjusted  their  vol- 
untary underwriting  practices  accordingly. 
Thus  the  cycle  of  unavailability  compounds 
itself. 

Furthermore,  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
paid  by  insurance  companies  In  dividends  to 
parent  holding  companies  and  others  In  the 
last  two  years  for  diversification  Into  non- 
Insurance  fields,  thus  reducing  actual  ca- 
pacity as  well  as  utilization  of  existing  ca- 
pacity. As  company  officials  have  succeeded 
in  convincing  themselves  that  they  are  losing 
money  in  the  Insurance  business,  often 
against  prejxjnderance  of  contrary  evidence, 
there  Is  an  ever  lncre«islng  desire  to  utilize 
their  assets  In  greener  pastures.  An  observer 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  one's  chosen  field  of  exeprtlse  holds 
out  promise  for  more  success  elsewhere. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  there 
are  some  very  real  pressures  on  insurance 
company  profits.  These  Include  splrallng 
losses  and  expenses  In  most  lines  of  business, 
growing  pressures  by  the  public  for  coverage 
in  areas  shunned  by  the  Industry,  and  legis- 
latively Imposed  llmlte  on  the  degree  of 
selectivity  which  a  company  may  Indulge  in 
refusing  or  accepting  a  risk.  That's  what  in- 
surance is  all  about,  and  the  companies  who 
have  written  insurance  at  a  proflt  for  years 
should  not  complain.  Unfortunately,  these 
pressures  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
marked  tendency  to  political  rate-making 
and  artificial  depression  of  rates  in  certain 
areas  which  has  Intensified  the  exodus  of  In- 
surance availability  from  many  States.  Once 
such  a  climate  Is  created,  It  Is  difficult  to 
overcome.  Furthermore,  an  Increased  public 
awareness  of  the  Insurance  mechanism  has 
taken  most  of  the  aura  of  mysticism  from 
the  Insurance  transaction  which  had  previ- 
ously Isolated  the  Industry  from  public 
scrutiny.  In  the  face  of  these  mixed  pres- 
sures, it  is  essential  to  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage, voluntary  writing  of  essential 
coverages. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  States, 
and.  If  necessary,  the  Federal  Government, 
require  participation  by  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try In  a  totally  different  approach  to  the 
residual  market.  Instead  of  establishing  or 
continuing  separate  assigned  risk  pocHs  for 
each  line  of  insurance,  all  Insurance  com- 
panies licensed  to  do  business  In  a  Jurisdic- 
tion should  be  required  to  write  every  Insur- 
able applicant  for  coverage  at  the  same  rate 
charged  every  other  similar  risk. 

If  a  company  concluded  that  a  pxarticular 
risk  possessed  certain  characteristics  which 
made  him  potentially  unprofltable  in  Its 
eyes,  It  would  be  permitted  to  reinsure  per- 
centages above  a  minimum  retained  amount 
with  a  single  pool  comprised  of  all  insurers 
doing  a  property  Instirance  business  In  the 
State.  Such  an  approach,  which  Is  already 
being  tried  In  Canada  with  respect  to  auto 
Insurance,  oould  cover  lire  Insurance,  ex- 
tended   coverage,    crime    Insurance,    work- 
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men's  compensation,  automobile,  and  every 
otber  approprl&te  property  Insurance  line. 

Under  such  a  system,  an  insiired  would  not 
be  cbaracterlzed  as  a  second-clasa  citizen 
on  the  basis  of  the  whim  ot  aotne  Junior 
company  undwwrlter.  II  a  risk  In  Harlem 
sought  autc«nobUe  or  fire  Insiirance  cover- 
age, any  insurance  company  to  which  he  was 
directed  by  his  agent  or  lxt>ker,  or  to  which 
he  came  directly,  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  coverage  iinlees  he  were  found 
to  be  totally  uninsurable,  based  on  explicit, 
objective,  and  relevant  criteria.  In  tvirn,  how- 
ever, that  company  oould  lay  off  or  relnsvire 
with  the  pool  everything  above  the  minimum 
percentage  ot  that  risk  that  It  would  be  re- 
quired to  retain. 

There  would  be  only  one  pool  and  there 
would  be  only  one  transaction  as  far  as  the 
Insured  was  concerned;  the  risk  would  be 
equitably  shared  by  all  property  Insurers 
licensed  In  the  State.  To  avoid  esceeslve  use 
of  the  pool  which  could  unduly  burden  par- 
ticular Inavirera,  the  sharing  ratio  should  not 
be  based  solely  on  the  voluntary  premium 
writings  of  the  Insurer,  but  also  on  other 
objective  and  meaningful  criteria  (Including 
unutilized  capacity  and  excessive  reinsurance 
with  the  pool ) .  This  change  would  be  dove- 
tailed with  open-competition  rating  laws  and 
with  a  requirement  that  the  rates  be  estab- 
lished In  light  of  the  Insurer's  overall  book 
of  business — in  and  out   of  the  pool. 

This  approach  would  assure  overall  rate 
adequacy  and  ultimately  lecul  to  lees  utiliza- 
tion of  the  pool  as  time  goes  on  and  Jittery 
company  executives  realize  that  a  return  to 
sound  insvirance  principles  can  lead  to  a  re- 
turn to  profitability.  To  the  extent  that 
broader-based  coversiges,  classes,  and  terri- 
tories were  utilized,  such  an  approach  would 
not  only  return  to  the  traditional  concepts 
of  Insurance  but  would  eliminate  the  dupli- 
cation, waste,  and  stigma  of  ciirrent  as- 
slgned-risk  operations. 

In  the  absence  of  Internal  and  external  re- 
forms along  these  lines,  if  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment Is  required  to  fill  the  availability 
void  left  by  company  action.  It  eeems  likely 
that  we  will  see  the  government  In  a  very 
different  role  than  that  It  ciurently  occupies. 
It  will  be  forced  to  become  a  competitive  In- 
surer, not  limited  In  its  operations  to  the  so- 
caUed  residual  market.  To  permit  the  insur- 
ance Industry  to  skim  only  the  "good  busi- 
ness", while  saddling  the  Federal  taxpayer 
with  everything  else,  would  be  consistent 
neither  with  the  principles  of  insurance  nor 
of  our  free  enterprise  sjrstem.  It  woiild  simply 
be  bad  busineas. 

There  must  be  prompt  and  drastic  internal 
and  external  reformation  of  the  insurance 
system  In  which  no  current  tenet  should  be 
deemed  sacred.  The  alternative  to  such  re- 
forms to  meet  the  consumer's  insurance 
needs  more  equitably  is  an  ever-Increasing 
Federal  involvement.  While  such  Involvement 
would,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  be  far  su- 
perior to  a  continuation  of  the  current 
dilemma,  there  is  still  time  for  private  enter- 
prise to  act,  either  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested  or  In  some  other  manner  not  yet 
explored.  There  Is  room  in  the  Instirance  sys- 
tem for  both  public  satisfaction  and  private 
profit,  but  If  these  ends  are  to  be  achieved, 
it  will  require  considerably  more  courage  and 
innovation  than  we  have  seen  to  date. 


AMERICA'S     GREAT 
ACCX3MPT  JSHMENTS 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
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renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  Eind  as  a  nation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  had  a  ready  an- 
swer to  the  prophets  of  doom.  He  said 
that  America  does  not  owe  its  greatness 
to  the  critics.  Roosevelt  said: 

America  owes  its  greatness  to  the  man  who 
Is  actually  in  the  arena:  whose  face  is  marred 
by  dust  and  sweat;  who  strives  valiantly;  who 
knows  the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great  de- 
votions and  spends  himself  In  a  worthy  cause. 


May  27,  1971 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    KASTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  Is 
designated  as  Senior  Citizens  Month — a 
time  to  examine  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
Too  often,  we  forget  about  our  older  citi- 
zens and  lose  sight  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  throughout  their 
lives  and  can  continue  to  make,  if  only 
given  the  opportunity. 

We  must  recognize  the  debt  which  we 
owe  to  our  older  citizens  and  honor  our 
obligations  to  them.  In  response  to  this 
commitment,  I  have  authored  various 
pieces  of  legislation  that  will  hopefully 
repay  some  of  that  debt. 

For  example,  I  have  introduced  a  bill — 
H.R.  7401 — to  exempt  citizens  who  are 
65  years  of  age  or  over  from  paying  en- 
trance or  additional  fees  to  our  national 
parks  and  other  recreation  areas  oper- 
ated by  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  spoken  with  constituents  who 
have  told  me  that,  prior  to  retirement, 
they  did  not  have  the  time  to  enjoy  our 
national  parks,  and  now  that  they  are 
retired  they  cannot  afford  to  visit  the 
parks  on  their  low,  fixed  income. 

Being  a  camping  and  outdoors  en- 
thusiast myself,  I  ssTnpathize  greatly 
with  their  desire  to  spend  as  much  free 
time  as  possible  enjoying  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  our  parks  and  wilderness 
areas. 

Although  the  fees  charged  for  entr>'  to 
these  recreation  areas  are  relatively 
small  and  seem  entirely  reasonable  to 
most  of  us,  this  small  amount  is  more 
than  many  of  our  senior  citizens  can  af- 
ford. Living  on  a  fixed  income  in  the  face 
of  ever-rising  costs  of  living  puts  a  real 
burden  on  these  citizens.  Particularly  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  this 
area,  our  senior  citizens  in  their  retire- 
ment years  are  having  to  forgo  many  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  to  pay  their  property 
taxes,  buy  food  and  clothes,  and  pay  theii 
medical  insurance  and  bills.  Recreation 
expenses  are  among  the  first  to  be  cut 
from  the  budget. 

Although  the  Golden  Eagle  passport, 
the  entry-fee  program  to  our  national 
parks  instituted  in  recent  years,  now  costs 
only  $10  annually  and  can  be  used  with- 
out limitation  for  the  period  of  a  year, 
in  many  areas  there  are  additional  user 
fees  for  camping  and  other  activities.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  real- 
ized to  our  parks  and  recreation  system 
through  the  Golden  Eagle  program  and 
have  8uw»rted  legislation  authorizinir 


it.  However,  I  do  feel  in  all  probability 
that  very  little  of  the  money  obtained 
through  this  program  is  received  from 
senior  citizens.  While  little  would  be  lost 
in  the  way  of  financial  support  of  de- 
velopment of  our  parks,  a  great  deal 
would  be  gained  by  our  Nation's  20  mil- 
lion or  more  senior  citizens  on  fixed  in- 
comes, who  would  be  encouraged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  beauty  and  recreation 
to  be  found  in  our  national  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  the 
fixed  income  of  the  senior  citizen.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  commitment  to  extend 
programs  designed  to  aid  our  elderly  and 
favor  the  complete  elimination  of  in- 
come limitations — or  at  least  an  increase 
of  those  limits — on  those  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  able  to  work.  A  bill  I  have 
sponsored  would  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  with  the  minimum  bene- 
fit being  $100.  This  legislation  also  would 
increase  to  $2,400  annually  the  amount 
of  outside  income  permitted  without  a 
reduction  in  benefits. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  designed  to 
aid  retirees  would  exempt  the  first  $3,000 
of  an  individual's  civil  service  or  other 
Federal  retirement  annuity  from  income 
tax. 

Further,  I  support  giving  men  the  same 
option  to  retire  at  62  as  women  now  en- 
joy, and  giving  widows  100  percent  of  the 
benefits  to  which  their  deceased  spouses 
would  have  been  entitled. 

Through  my  assignment  to  the  Retire- 
ment, Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  I  have  been 
in  a  good  position  to  help  eradicate  some 
of  the  inequities  facing  those  who  have 
retired  from  Federal  service. 

Finally,  I  support  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  beneficiaries  on  so- 
cial security.  These  practices  are  all 
necessary  in  order  to  help  our  senior 
citizens  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

These  actions  should  not  be  thought  of 
as  special  privileges  to  be  bestowed  on 
our  senior  citizens.  Merely,  they  are  the 
harvest  of  an  afSuent  society  which  the 
elderly  themselves  helped  to  create.  The 
contributions  these  citizens  have  made  to 
our  Nation  should  have  earned  for  them 
now  a  Life  filled  with  security,  dignity, 
and  independence. 


GEORGIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY- 
MAY  26,  1918 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Georgia 
Is  a  little  known,  beautiful  and  scenic 
country  in  the  Caucasus,  and  its  present 
inhabitants  constitute  one  of  the  most 
independently  minded  people  In  the 
whole  region.  Of  all  the  peoples  living 
in  the  area,  Georgians  alone  had  man- 
aged to  retain  their  independence  imtil 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  ITien  very 
early  In  the  next  century  they  were 
brought  under  the  imperial  Russian  rule, 
and  they  lived  under  the  oppressive  czar- 
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ist  regime  for  more  than  100  years.  But 
they  continued  their  fight  for  freedom 
and  independence,  and  they  attained  it 
toward  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
After  the  collapse  of  Russia's  auto- 
cratic regime  the  peoples  of  the  Cauca- 
sus— Georgians,  Armenians  and  the 
Azerbaijani  Turks — all  three  proclaimed 
their  national  independence.  The  Geor- 
gians were  the  first  to  do  this  on  May  26, 
1918,  when  they  established  their  own 
republican  form  of  government.  This  was 
duly  recognized  by  several  major  govern- 
ments, and  the  Georgians  worked  hard  to 
safeguard  what  they  had  gained  in  their 
historic  homeland.  But  they  themselves 
alone  were  too  weak  to  withstand  the  on- 
rush of  Russian  communism,  which  was 
prepared  to  crush  all  forms  of  freedom 
in  all  parts  of  the  Caucasus.  When  Ar- 
menia and  Azerbaijan  were  overrun  by 
the  Red  army  late  in  1920,  Georgia  was 
surrounded,  and  finally  it  too  was  over- 
whelmed. Since  then  the  country  has 
been  one  of  the  constituent  republics 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  4  million  in- 
habitants have  been  unwilling  subjects 
of  the  Soviet  regime.  But  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence  is  not  dead 
among  the  Georgians,  and  they  are  still 
struggling  for  the  attainment  of  their 
national  goal.  On  the  observance  of  their 
Independence  Day  we  wish  success  to 
the  gallant  Georgian  people,  and  peace 
in  their  homeland. 


CONGRESSMAN  KOCH  ATTACKS  DE- 
FENSE BY  ARON  VERGELIS  OF 
SOVIET  UNION'S  TREATMENT  OF 
JEWS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  21  of 
this  year,  a  statement  by  Mr.  Aron  Ver- 
gelis  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
In  that  statement  Mr.  Vergelis  defended 
Soviet  policy  toward  the  Jews.  He  said 
there  was  no  discrimination  against  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  denied  that  they 
were  prohibited  to  emigrate. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union  during  which  time  I  met  with  Mr. 
Vergelis  and  other  Soviet  Jews.  I  have 
WTitten  to  Mr.  Vergelis  now  answering  his 
statement  and  disputing  his  position.  The 
original  was  sent  to  him  In  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  The  text  of  the  letter  fol- 
lows: 

CONGBESS  or  THE  UNtTED  STATES, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  May  27,  1971. 
AsoN  Vergelis, 

Mitor  in  Chief,  SovieUsch  Heimland, 
Moscovi,  Russia. 

Dear  Mb.  Vxrgelk:  I  was  not  astonished 
by  your  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  21  defending  Soviet 
policy  toward  the  Jews. 

I  can  understand  why  you  do  what  you  do. 
It  Is  without  malice  that  I  say  you  are  the 
"house  Jew."  Every  few  years  I  re-read  John 
Kersey's  The  Wall  in  which  he  portrays  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  poUced  by  Jevrtsh  militia  ap- 
pointed by  the  Nazis.  He  describes  how  one 
Jewish  militiaman,  refusing  to  go  to 
Umschlag  Plata,  which  meant  certain  death, 
sought  to  send  his  parents  In  his  place. 
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You  will  recall  that  earlier  this  year  I  was 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  met  with  a  nimiber  of 
Soviet  Jews  in  addition  to  you.  We  discussed 
two  questions.  First,  why  every  nationality, 
and  there  are  more  than  100  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  schools  in  which  they  can  teach 
their  children  in  their  national  language  ex- 
cept the  Jews.  You  answered  that  the  parents 
of  young  Jews  did  not  wish  to  have  their 
children  taught  in  the  Yiddish  or  Hebrew 
languages  because  It  would  limit  their  scho- 
lastic achievement  in  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  teach  in  Russian.  When  I 
asked,  if  you  do  not  permit  an  all  day  school 
in  the  Yiddish  language,  why  not  allow  Yid- 
dish schools  to  exist  after  the  regular  day 
for  those  who  want  It  In  addition  to  their 
regular  school.  You  replied  by  saying  that  it 
would  be  divisive  if  Jews  went  to  Jewish 
schools — yet,  it  is  apparently  not  divisive  for 
Uzbeks  to  attend  their  own  schools. 

Then  I  asked  you  why  the  Soviet  Union 
refuses  to  permit  Jews  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate to  do  so.  Your  reply  was  that  anyone 
can  freely  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  I  said, 
Mr.  Vergelis,  that  is  simply  not  true.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  who  wish  to 
leave  and  who  are  not  permitted  to  go.  It  Is 
true,  you  said,  there  is  a  little  delay.  The  de- 
lay is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  make  certain  every  Jew  who  leaves 
for  Israel  is  aware  of  the  physical  danger 
to  him  and  his  family  there,  and  secondly 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  wish  to  give  Is- 
rael a  military  advantage  by  allowing  emi- 
gration to  that  country. 

Your  complacent  attitude  toward  your 
fellow  Jews  contrasted  sharply  with  my  ex- 
perience at  the  Moscow  synagogue  where  I 
attended  services.  I  spoke  with  a  number  of 
the  congregants  and  when  I  told  them  I  was 
a  visiting  American  Congressman  they 
pleaded  In  Yiddish  with  tetu^  streaming 
down  their  cheeks,  "Help  up,  help  us."  And 
when  the  words  "Jerusalem,  Jerusalem"  were 
uttered  during  the  service,  all  around  me  peo- 
ple whispered  "Yeruahalaylm,  Yerushalaylm, 
we  want  to  go  to  Yerushalaylm,  help  us." 

To  read  your  article,  one  would  believe 
there  is  no  special  discrimination  against 
the  Jews  of  Russia.  There  are  others  more 
able  than  I  who  can  document  the  religious 
and  cultural  harassment  against  Jews,  yet 
to  cite  Just  a  few  illustrations  in  addition 
to  what  was  raised  In  ovx  conversation:  Rus- 
sian Universities  have  Jewish  quotas,  other 
religious  groups  such  as  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  train  religious  leaders  In  semi- 
naries yet  Jews  may  not.  With  an  estimated 
jKjpulation  of  over  three  million,  there  are 
only  about  one  dozen  aged  rabbis  who  can 
minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Jews. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  visited  with  other  Jews 
besides  yourself  whUe  I  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  met  the  wives  of  Lassal  Kamlnsky 
and  Lev  Yagman.  two  of  the  defendants  In 
the  recently  concluded  Leningrad  trials.  The 
famUies  of  these  two  men  met  with  me  be- 
fore the  trial  knowing  the  dangers  that  were 
involved  for  them  and  said  the  only  hope 
that  they  had  was  if  world  opinion  spoke 
out  forcefully  so  as  to  cause  the  Soviet  Union 
not  to  proceed  with  the  trials.  "What  were 
the  anU-Sovlet  acts  of  these  defendants  and 
the  others  convicted  In  a  closed  trial?  They 
translated  from  Russian  textbooks  into  Yid- 
dish and  Hebrew,  and  then  reproduced  them 
so  as  to  teach  their  children  in  those  lan- 
guages. And  they  sent  a  petition  to  the 
United  Nations  requesting  assistance  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  where 
they  could  live  as  Jews. 

Lassal  Kamlnsky  and  Lev  Yagman  have 
been  sentenced  to  Ave  years  for  their  so 
called  crimes. 

Mr.  Vergelis.  God  will  forgive  you  because 
the  flesh    is  weak  and  He  knows  it.    Many 
of  your  brethren  whose  lot  you  have  made 
even  more  difficult,  will  not. 
Sincerely, 

Edwako  I.  Koch. 
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WEEP 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

of    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  about  a  new  work  requirement 
being  instituted  by  the  town  of  Union 
Social  Services  Department  in  my 
congressional  district.  Clarence  Sackey, 
the  capable  and  experienced  commis- 
sioner of  social  services  has  dubbed  his 
new  effort,  WEEP — standing  for  work, 
ecology,  and  enviroxmiental  program.  It 
is  designed  to  put  welfare  recipients  in 
the  town  to  work  on  local  projects  to  im- 
prove the  environment.  The  workers'  first 
task  was  to  clear  brush  tmd  dead  trees 
from  the  beuiks  of  the  Susquehanna  Riv- 
er; and  there  will  be  other  projects  along 
the  same  line. 

Mr.  Sackey  has  the  right  idea,  in  my 
opinion.  Since  there  are  so  many  unmet 
needs  In  every  community,  and  since  the 
economic  problems  of  the  Nation  have 
created  a  larger  and  larger  number  of 
unemployed  welfare  recipients,  It  seems 
only  logical  that  those  collecting  public 
money  during  their  extended  period  of 
unemployment  should  be  required  to  con- 
tribute something  in  return.  The  full 
Times  article  reads  as  follows: 

Relief  REcn>iENTs  Go  to  Work  Upstate 
(By  Martin  Arnold) 

Endweix.  N.Y.,  May  6.— Amid  the  Jabber 
and  song  of  the  birds  along  the  Susquehanna 
this  springtime  there  is  the  drone  and  rasp 
of  the  buzz  saw  clearing  away  the  dead  trees 
said  brush  of  the  riveirbank  here. 

The  work  Is  being  done  by  welfare  recipi- 
ents under  a  new  program  In  the  Town  of 
Union  that  requires  some  able-bodied  re- 
cipients to  earn  their  keep  or  forfeit  their 
benefits. 

This  Is  not  a  new  concept  In  upstate  New 
York,  for  state  law  has  long  given  mxinlcl- 
ptaUtiee  the  power  to  make  those  in  the  home 
relief  category  work  or  get  off  welfare.  But  In 
the  p«ist  It  usually  has  been  less  costly  for 
the  community  to  pay  for  welfare  than  to 
pay  for  work. 

JOBLESS    RATS    HERE    7.5    PERCENT 

Now  there  Is  recession  along  much  of  the 
state's  Soiithem  Tier  and  unemployment  In 
this  area  has  climbed  to  nearly  7.5  per  cent. 
Consequently,  welfare  has  nearly  doubled  In 
the  last  year. 

Now  there  are  about  S.OOO  cases  In  this 
country,  Broome  receiving  some  form  of 
public  assistance.  Including  Medicaid  and 
food  stamps.  A  case  moat  often  involves  more 
than  one  person. 

In  the  Town  of  Union,  which  Include* 
Johnson  City,  Endioott  and  Endwell  and  has 
a  population  of  70,000  persons,  there  were 
211  cases  of  home  relief,  at  the  start  of  April. 
Home  relief  is  given  to  single  persons  or 
f  simuies  In  which  the  father  cannot  get  a  job. 
The  state  and  locality  share  the  payment. 

On  April  7.  the  Town  Board  approved  the 
new  work  program. 

Now  there  are  151  oases  of  home  relief. 
"Just  the  psychology  of  the  announcement 
was  enough, "  said  Clarence  H.  Sackey,  Social 
Services  Conunlssloner  of  the  town.  "As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  they  might  have  to 
work,  a  lot  of  people  called  in  and  said  they 
no  longer  needed  assistance." 

On  Monday  the  work  program  atarted. 
Thirty-four  able-bodied  men  on  home  relief 
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were  ordered  —after  having  passed  a  physical 
examination — :o  report  to  the  Town  Parks 
Department  or  Public  Works  Department.  Six 
did  not  show  up  If  it  is  found  that  they 
did  not  have  a  good  excuse,  they  will  be 
dropped  from  home  relief. 

Among  those  who  did  show  up — they  work 
as  many  hours  as  necessary  at  $1.85  an  hour 
to  cover  the  amount  of  their  welfare  checks — 
the  idea  of  working  was  greeted  with  some 
pleasure. 

FAVORABLE    COMMENT 

One  20-year-old  recipient,  a  migrant  from 
New  York  City,  where  he  drove  a  motorcycle 
for  a  messenger  service,  siid: 

"1  enjoy  this  outdoor  work.  I'm  helping 
cleaji  up  the  nverbank  and  I'm  doing  some- 
thing for  land — getting  nd  of  these  old  trees 
so  that  new  ones  can  grow.  I'd  like  this  Job 
permanently.  ' 

One  of  the  problems  here  Is  that  many  of 
the  welfare  recipients  are  young  men,  who 
must  cope  with  both  the  recession  and  their 
lack  of  even  a  high  school  education.  "We 
have  a  lot  of  high  school  dropouts."  said  Mr. 
Sackey.  "They  were  taking  vocational  train- 
ing In  high  school,  but  the  equipment  was 
poor,  outdated  stuff,  and  the  school  system 
treated  them  like  second-class  citizens.  So 
they  quit.  Now  they're  the  first  to  be  fired.  " 

The  International  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration is  the  major  industry  in  this  area, 
but  it  is  no  longer  hiring.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  and  the  GAF  Corporation  have 
laid  off  workers.  And  the  Endlcott  Johnson 
Corporation,  the  shoe  manufacturer,  which 
used  to  employ  15.000  people,  now  emplovs 
5.000 

Clyde  Merwln,  26,  and  the  father  of  three 
children,  had  been  working  sis  a  pants  press- 
er.  but  he  was  laid  off,  A  high  school  dropout, 
he  found,  he  said:  "I  can't  get  jobs  that  pay 
good  enough" 

For  his  welfare  work  project,  he  clears  away 
brush  on  the  river  bank,  a  Job  he  does  not 
particularly  like,  "but  at  least  It's  doing 
something." 

Donald  House,  21,  who  is  married,  has  been 
unable  to  find  steady  work  since  he  dropped 
out  of  school  five  years  ago.  He  is  hoping,  he 
said,  to  be  able  to  work  permanently  for  the 
Public  Works  Department. 

"I  like  the  outdoors — I  like  this  kind  of 
work  "  he  explained.  "The  Susquehanna  Is 
beautiful,  and  look  how  much  better  it  looks 
now  that  we  started  cleaning  up  the  sides." 

As  Commissioner  Sackey  sees  it.  one  of  the 
virtues  of  the  program  is  that  the  work  he 
Invisions  being  done  by  the  welfare  recipients 
is  work  that  Is  needed  to  preserve  and  beauti- 
fy the  countryside  and.  therefore,  being  as- 
signed to  it  bears  no  touch  of  indignity 

Tliere  are  three  welfare  departments  in 
the  county — one  for  the  Town  of  Union,  one 
for  the  City  of  Binghamton  and  one  for  the 
county's  15  other  towns. 

COtTNTY'S    PROGSAM 

Binghamton  so  far  does  not  have  a  work 
program,  but  Broome  County  does.  Since  mid- 
March,  the  Broome  County  department  has 
sent  notice=i  to  47  able-bodied  men  telling 
them  to  report  to  work,  according  to  the 
Social  Service.s  Commissioner.  Carrol  Smythe. 
Of  that  number,  six  immediately  phoned 
In  to  say  they  had  found  Jobs,  six  refused 
to  work  and  were  removed  from  the  rolls  and 
the  remainder  were  put  to  work  picking  up 
Utter    from    highways    and    In    parklands 

"Can  you  imagine  what  could  be  accom- 
plished all  across  the  country  with  a  pro- 
gram like  this''"  said  Mr.  Smythe.  He  added 

"I've  coined  a  term  that  hasn't  exactly 
met  with  favor  among  the  workers — I  call  it 
"WEEP — Work,  Ecology,  and  Environmental 
Program" 

In  large  cities,  such  work  relief  programs 
are  not  entirely  practical.  Jule  M.  Sugarman. 
New  York  City  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
trator, said. 
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AGGIE    ARMADA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Nation  begins  to  disengage  itself  from 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  should  be 
concentrating  on  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems our  young  veterans  face  in  the 
aftermath  of  war.  The  administration 
has  not  shown  at  this  point  that  it  is 
providing  such  direction,  for  it  has  done 
nothing  to  reach  and  cure  those  young 
men  who  have  become  drug  addicts  while 
serving  in  Souiheast  A.sia,  it  has  done 
nothing  to  improve  medical  care  for 
them  after  their  release,  and  is  even  pro- 
posing cutbacks  in  services  at  Veterans" 
Administration  hospitals.  Coupled  with 
unemployment  which  is  affecting  young 
veterans  with  alarming  severity,  these 
problems  constitute  barriers  difficult  to 
surmount  by  the  young  veteran  returning 
to  the  pattern  of  civilian  life. 

To  this  pattern  of  neglect,  we  can  add 
another  misjudgment  by  the  administra- 
tion, for  at  a  time  when  more  and  more 
yoim"?  veterans  are  returnin';  to  this 
country  with  hopes  of  building  or  buying 
a  home,  the  administration  is  actually 
phasing  out  the  very  successful  direct 
Federal  loan  program  to  help  veterans 
who  reside  in  rural  communities  build  or 
buy  homes.  Since  this  program  was  be- 
gun in  1945,  the  Federal  Government  has 
actually  gained  about  $218  million  from 
loan  repayments,  yet  the  administration, 
in  an  ill-considered  cost-saving  move, 
has  decided  to  eliminate  this  progi'am  on 
the  grounds  that  such  loans  are  now 
available  through  the  private  lending 
market. 

This  phasing  out  began  in  February 
and  already  it  portends  difficulties  to  our 
veterans,  especially  the  53,000  young 
veterans  from  West  Virginia,  a  largely 
rural  state  in  which,  as  the  recent  census 
showed,  there  is  an  acute  need  for  better 
housing. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  made  209 
direct  hou.'^ing  loans  to  veterans  in  West 
Virginia  in  1970  and  some  37  during  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year  before  the 
de  facto  cancellation  of  the  program  was 
ordered.  Since  March.  43  veterans  ap- 
plied for  direct  Federal  housing  loans, 
and.  under  the  new  policy,  they  were  in- 
formed that  loans  were  readily  available 
from  private  lenders  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  guarantee  such  loans. 
But  as  of  May  20.  only  six  of  these  43 
applicants  have  successfully  gained  hous- 
ing loans  from  private  institutions. 

One  might  argue  that  this  policy  is 
affecting  only  a  handful  of  veterans,  37 
in  fact,  but  I  say  this  figure  represents 
the  early  impact  of  an  ill-advised  policy 
upon  the  veterans  in  a  small  State, 
which,  if  left  to  continue,  will  eventually 
reach  proportions  of  callous  neglect 
across  the  Nation. 

I  urge  that  this  policy  cease  and  that 
we  in  the  Congress  provide  adequate 
funds  for  this  program  over  the  short- 
sighted requests  of  the  administration. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  landlocked  institutions 
in  the  country,  Texas  A,  &  M,  Univer- 
sity. College  Station.  Tex.,  is  the  oper- 
ator of  one  of  the  largest  seagoing  in- 
stitutions in  the  country. 

The  oceanographic  fleet  of  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  Texas  A,  &  M.  University 
comprise  one  of  the  finest  grouping  of 
research  facilities  within  the  sea  grant 
program.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  sup- 
plement section  of  the  Houston  Post  for 
May  9: 

Aggie  Armada 

Texas  A&M  University,  a  land-locked  in- 
stitution some  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  operates  seven  sea-going  vessels. 

It's  no  Aggie  joke. 

Established  as  a  land-grant  school  nearly 
a  century  ago,  A&M  has  been  directing  Ita 
attention  to  the  sea  since  1949,  when  It  be- 
came the  fourth  university  In  the  nation 
to  establish  an  oceanography  department. 
It  strengthened  Its  water  studies  in  1963 
with  the  creation  of  a  maritime  academy 
and  again  In  1966,  when  it  initiated  a  water 
management  project  In  Galveston  Bay  and 
the  Houston  Ship  Channel, 

The  university's  armada  to  carry  out  these 
programs  Includes: 

The  Alaminos,  a  186-foot  converted  Army 
freighter. 

The  Orca,  a  100-foot,  steel-hulled  ves- 
sel. 

The  Leprechaun,  an  82-foot  converted 
Navy  PT  boat. 

The  Texas  Clipper,  a  15,000-ton  converted 
ocean  liner  which  was  loaned  to  the  state 
of  Texas  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Maritime  Administration, 

The  Excellence,  a  55-foot  Chris  Craft  Con- 
stellation 

The  Duet,  a  62-foot  houseboat. 

The  Mariner,  a  50-foot,  twln-dlesel  Chris 
Craft 

Pour  of  the  ships — the  Alaminos.  the  Orca. 
the  Leprechaun  and  the  Clipper— a,Te  berthed 
near  the  Aggies'  newest  campus.  100-acre 
Mitchell  Campus  on  Galveston's  Pelican  Is- 
land, where  the  Moody  Maritime  Institute. 
a  complex  which  includes  the  Texas  Mari- 
time Academy,  the  Marine  Laboratory  and 
other  oceanographic  Installations.  Is  being 
built. 

The  smaller  boats — ^the  Excellence,  the 
Duet  and  the  .Mariner — are  docked  at  Anchor 
Boat    Works  at   Morgans   Point. 

The  Alaminos.  l&rgest  of  the  research  ves- 
sels operated  by  the  Oceanography  Depart- 
ment and  a  sister  of  the  USS  Pueblo,  which 
was  captured  by  North  Korea,  is  outfitted  for 
long-duration,  deep-water  studies.  The  con- 
verted freighter,  which  has  seven  general 
■laboratories  and  a  central  electronic  lab 
where  environmental  data  is  recorded  auto- 
matically, has  quarters  for  a  ship's  crew  of 
17  and  a  scientific  party  of  18. 

The  ship,  which  normally  has  a  20-day 
expedition  duration,  recently  completed  the 
longest  research  cruise  in  the  22-year  history 
of  the  A&M  Oceanography  Department — a 
three-month  trip  into  the  north  Caribbean  to 
take  core  samples  from  the  ocean's  floor. 

The  Orca,  used  primarily  for  research  along 
the  continental  shelf,  was  built  in  1920  as  a 
Coast  Guard  icebreaker  on  Lake  &ie.  Later 
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it  became  a  private  yacht  before  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Scrlpps  Institute  of  Oceanog- 
raphy from  which  the  university  obtained 
the  ."ihip.  An  $88,000  grant  from  Galveston's 
Moody  FNjundatlon  paid  for  the  purchase  and 
lust-allation  of  oceanography  instruments  and 
laboratories  aboard  the  craft. 

The  Orca  can  accommodate  up  to  nine  sci- 
entists and  a  crew  of  seven  and  has  a  cruise 
duration  of  a  week  although  Its  captain, 
Paul  J.  Gennusa,  estimates  that  ejcpedltlons 
have  averaged  five  days  since  the  school  ac- 
quired the  ve.ssel  last  year. 

The  Orca  also  Is  used  In  the  university's 
Sea  Grant  program,  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation-funded program  to  advance  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources. 

The  Leprechaun,  a  sleek  boat  which  will 
share  m  the  shallow  offshore  water  research 
with  the  Orca.  is  a  new  gift  which  has  yet 
to  be  outfitted  with  oceanographic  equip- 
ment Built  as  a  patrol  torpedo  boat,  the 
Leprerhnun  In  1959  was  converted  to  a  pleas- 
ure boat  and  used  for  charter  trips  Into  the 
Bahumas,  The  boat,  currently  equipped  with 
rad.ir,  automatic  pilot  and  depth  recorders, 
wa.s  a  donation  by  Emmet  Vaughey  of  Jack- 
son, Miss,,  through  Houstonlan  E.  L,  Wehner, 
an  AA;M  graduate.  Once  remodeled,  the  boat 
will  accommodate  15  persons. 

The  mammoth  Texas  Clipper  Is  the  train- 
ing vessel  for  the  135  cadets  enrolled  In 
Texas  Maritime  Academy,  which  offers  a  four- 
year  program  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  either  marine  engineering  or  mari- 
time transportation. 

Presently,  the  Clipper  is  serving  as  dor- 
mitory, dining  hall  and  laboratory  for  the 
cadets  until  the  academy  building  Is  com- 
pleted on  the  Mitchell  Campus.  During 
summer  months  the  Clipper  becomes  a  float- 
ing classroom  for  the  cadets,  who  learn  about 
Its  operation  during  three  summer  cruises, 
and  for  about  100  high  school  graduates  who 
participate  in  "Summer  School  at  Sea." 

Boys  in  the  latter  program  earn  six  college 
credits  In  English,  algebra  and  American 
history  while  visiting  foreign  ports  with  the 
cadets.  Charged  $650  for  the  two-month 
summer  school,  the  students  do  the  KP 
duties  and  galley  work,  freeing  the  cadets 
for  technical  studies. 

Constructed  In  1943  tis  a  troop  ship  and 
named  The  Queens,  the  vessel  was  converted 
to  a  cargo-passenger  ship  after  the  war, 
named  the  ESS  Ejcambion  and  operated  by 
American  Export  Lines.  Prom  1959  until  1962, 
when  Texas  A&M  became  one  of  the  six 
major  maritime  facilities  In  the  nation  and 
acquired  the  Clipper,  the  ship  was  in  dry 
dock, 

A  new  feature  of  the  training  ship  is  the 
sewage  waste  treatment  system  It  received 
In  September,  making  the  Clipper  the  only 
known  ship  in  the  nation — and  one  of  few  In 
the  world — with  p>ollutlon-control  facilities. 
The  $100,000  system  was  designed  for  250 
men  by  Blo-Pure,  Inc  .  of  Oregon,  This  A&M 
project  has  led  to  a  proposed  research  pro- 
gram for  merchant  vessels  which  normally 
flush  raw  sewage  into  harbors,  bays  and  seas. 
Of  the  three  vessels  assigned  to  the  Civil 
Engineering  Department  at  A&M,  the  Ex- 
cellence operates  as  the  backbone  of  a  water 
pollution  study  being  conducted  by  the 
department. 

About  once  a  week  the  Excellence  Is  taken 
up  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  to  the  turning 
basin.  At  two-mile  Intervals  It  charts  water 
temperature,  conductivity,  salinity  and  dis- 
solved oxygen  content.  This  information, 
which  Is  being  put  into  a  mathematical  equa- 
tion, will  be  used  to  describe  what's  happen- 
ing to  the  water  In  the  channel.  Scientists 
propose  to  use  this  data  to  control  the  quality 
of  the  estuarlne  systems  and  possibly  convert 
waste  In  the  water  Into  food  energy  for 
marine  life. 

The  Excellence,  which  was  formerly  owned 
by  Houston  oilman.  H.  Merlyn  Christie,  has 
resefirch  equipment  aboard  valued  at  about 
$30,000.  It  carries  a  crew  of  three,  a  sclen- 
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tlflc  party  of  four  and  a  varying  number  of 
graduate  students  who  are  working  on  the 
project. 

The  Duet,  a  recent  gift  to  the  Civil  Engi- 
neering I>epartment  by  Dallas  industrialist 
Austin  Stenton,  is  awaiting  conversion  to  a 
scientific  vessel.  Its  Inboard-outboard  drive 
will  take  scientists  Into  shallow  bays  and 
rivers  not  accessible  by  the  Excellence. 

The  Mariner,  previously  owned  by  Galves- 
ton Community  College,  has  been  stripped 
down  for  use  as  a  work  boat  for  biological 
studies — mainly  shrimp  and  fish.  The  boat 
was  given  to  the  A&M  Sea  Grant  Program, 
which  assigned  It  to  the  Civil  Engineering 
Department. 

Dr.  Roy  Hann.  of  Texas  A&M's  Environ- 
mental Engineering  Division,  explains  the 
role  of  the  armada: 

"Texas  A&M  Is  an  institution  which  for 
years  has  dealt  with  the  relevant  problems 
of  our  state  and  nation.  In  keeping  with  this 
tradition,  our  efforts  have  been  increasingly 
directed  to  the  coastal  zone  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  to  the  opportunities  and  prob- 
lems which  exist  there. 

"Developing  the  vessel  capability  to  col- 
lect data  for  research,  exploring  the  coastal 
zone  for  problem  areas  and  acquainting  and 
training  our  students  in  marine  technology 
are  important  parts  of  this  effort." 

Dr.  Jack  Williams,  president  of  Texas  A&M, 
sees  the  ocean  as  one  of  the  last  frontiers 
that  man  must  conquer  and  points  with 
pride  to  what  the  university  Is  accomplish- 
ing in  that  direction. 

"Clearly  we  have  a  jump  In  this,"  he  says. 
"In  addition  to  our  capable  faculty,  we  have 
a  new  15-story  oceanography  building  on 
the  College  Station  campus.  Its  laboratories 
and  classrooms  are  sophisticated  beycnd 
anything  you'll  find  elsewhere  and  certainly 
we  have  the  facilities  necessary  to  operate 
both  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  high 
seas. 

"We  feel  our  program  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  undertaking  for  Texas  and  hope- 
fully for  the  entire  country." 


MAY— SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  May  has  been  dedicated  as  Senior 
Citizens  Month.  This  is  the  time  we  hon- 
or those  who  have  helped  make  this 
country  what  it  is  today.  It  is  the  time 
we  stop  to  recognize  that  the  efforts  and 
skills  of  elderly  persons  have  enabled 
Americans  to  live  in  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respected  Nation  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  realize  the  month  of 
May  comes  and  goes  quickly.  And  that  it 
is  all  too  easy  to  recall  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  elders  for  a  short  period 
and  then  let  their  achievements  pass  into 
memories  and  become  obscured  by  more 
glamorous  issues. 

I  want  to  awaken  the  Congress  to  the 
clear  and  simple  fact  that  retirement 
brings  a  new  way  of  life  to  senior  citi- 
zens— one  that  offers  challenges  and  one 
that,  unfortunately,  brings  problems 
never  previously  experienced  by  most  in- 
dividuals. Most  elderly  people  are  not 
prepared  to  meet  their  new  life  style. 
Furthermore,  this  country  is  not  ready 
to  accept  the  challenges  retirement  of- 
fers. Elderly  people  need  our  help  now. 
We  must  be  aware  of  their  needs. 
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We  only  have  to  cite  existing  sta- 
tistics to  show  the  immediacy  of  their 
wants.  The  aged  have  less  than  half  the 
income  of  their  younger  coimterparts. 
Nearly  one-fourth,  almost  5  million,  live 
below  the  poverty  level.  Many  older  peo- 
ple do  not  become  poor  until  they  are 
forced  to  live  on  fixed  incomes.  Older 
people  are  subject  to  more  disability,  see 
physicians  more  often,  and  have  more 
and  longer  hospital  stays  than  any  other 
age  group.  Moreover,  they  are  least  able 
to  pay  for  health  care.  They  spend  pro- 
portionately more  of  their  incomes  on 
food,  shelter,  and  medical  care,  but  still 
there  are  necessities  which  they  cannot 
afford.  Older  people  cannot  keep  pace 
with  rising  property  taxes,  and  are  often 
forced  to  sell  their  homes.  Many  prefer 
to  live  in  retirement  apartments  which 
have  facilities  designed  to  meet  their 
special  needs,  but  these  are  nonexistent 
in  niost  communities.  Older  people  want 
to  become  involved  in  educational  proj- 
ects and  in  improving  their  talents,  yet 
doors  to  education,  volunteer  opportuni- 
ties and  part-time  employment  are  usu- 
ally locked  or  nonexistent.  Furthermore, 
these  problems  are  intensifying.  A  grow- 
ing number  of  elderly  people  are  leav- 
ing the  labor  force  involuntarily  at 
yoimger  ages  and  are  accepting  reduced 
social  security  benefits. 

Something  must  be  done  to  overcome 
these  existing  problems.  We  have  the  re- 
sources to  resolve  them.  We  can  and  we 
must  improve  existing  programs  and  en- 
act significant  new  ones.  Let  us  seriously 
consider  pertinent  bills  pending  before 
the  Congress  which  offer  concrete  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  senior  citizens. 
I  have  cosponsored  two  such  bills  which 
I  feel  deserve  mention  at  this  time.  One 
bill  I  have  cosponsored  would  cover  pre- 
scription drugs  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. If  we  are  to  make  the  medicare 
program  relevant  to  the  needs  of  older 
people,  we  must  provide  adequate  cover- 
age for  costly  drugs.  Senior  citizens  are 
in  need  of  them  more  than  any  other 
age  group,  yet.  they  are  least  able  to  af- 
ford them.  Prescription  drugs  represent 
an  enormous  economic  loss  for  those  de- 
pending on  limited  incomes. 

I  am  also  proud  to  cosponsor  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  committee  on 
aging  within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  committee  would  enable  the 
House  to  studj'  problems  confronting  the 
elderly  in  a  comprehensive  and  unified 
manner.  I  strongly  believe  this  method 
would  greatly  improve  our  existing  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  elderly  s  problem 
with  fragmented  legislation  which  has 
little  or  no  regard  to  its  related  issues. 
Mj'  proposed  committee  would  have  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  Congress  to 
comprehend  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
in  their  entirety  as  well  as  giving  older 
people  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  decisions  affecting  their  own  lives. 

Growing  old  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  all  of  us.  It 
is  a  matter  which  demands  the  con- 
tinual recognition  and  concern  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Nation.  During  this  Senior  Citizens 
Month  let  us  pledge  bold  and  imagina- 
tive support  on  behalf  of  bettering  the 
lives  of  older  people. 
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May  27,  1971 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Joining  with  my  colleagues  from  New 
York,  Messrs.  Carey  and  Koch,  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  General  Grant  Revenue 
Return  Act  of  1971.  I  am  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  general  thrust  of  the 
bill,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  substan- 
tial additional  Federal  revenues  in  the 
form  of  broad  grants  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  and  cities  based  on  a 
formula  which  reflects  need  as  well  as 
population.  The  amount  of  such  assist- 
ance proposed  in  this  bill  is  $10  billion, 
or  about  2.6  percent  of  Federal  receipts 
from  income  taxes,  which  I  regard  as  a 
modest  sum  given  the  magnitude  of  the 
financial  crisis  facing  our  States  and 
cities. 

The  needs  Ln  my  own  State  and  city 
of  New  York  are  absolutely  critical,  es- 
pecially in  fields  such  as  education,  police 
protection,  housing,  and  mass  transpor- 
tation. These  needs  are  not  being  met  by 
funds  currently  available  from  combined 
State,  local,  and  Federal  grtint  funds. 
State  and  local  Jurisdictions  have  reached 
the  limit  of  their  revenue-generating 
capacity.  The  only  feasible  source  of 
needed  additional  revenues  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  have,  for  some  time,  urged  in  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  that  the  Federal 
Government  assume  the  entire  burden 
of  the  welfare  system.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  should  be  done.  But  even  Fed- 
eral assumption  of  welfare  costs  would 
not  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  States 
and  cities.  The  assistance  provided  in 
the  General  Grant  Revenue  Return  Act 
is  acutely  needed  over  and  above  the 
amount  that  would  be  provided  if  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  assume  the 
entire  welfare  burden. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  with  the 
degree  of  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  funds  provided  by  this  bill.  It  is  not 
suflBclent,  in  my  view,  to  require,  as  this 
bill  does,  that  the  States  and  cities  spend 
the  funds  in  any  proportion  they  see  fit 
for  a  variety  of  stated  purposes  sub- 
ject only  to  a  postaudit.  This,  in  my 
view,  does  not  adequately  carry  out  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  to  administer  and 
regulate  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
Similarly.  I  have  reservations  about  the 
areas  of  expenditures  approved  by  this 
bill.  The  list  seems  generally  arbitrary, 
and  suffers  from  what  I  regard  as  serious 
weaknesses  both  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion. 

Accordingly.  I  hope  that  during  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  In  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor,  additional  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  for  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds  will  be  incorporated.  This, 
I  am  confident,  can  and  must  be  done 
without  distorting  the  essential  purpose 
and  general  effect  of  the  bill,  with  which 
I  am  In  full  accord. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  President  Nixon's  com- 
mendable initiatives  in  regard  to  trade 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  have 
been  so  well  received  is  the  promise  they 
hold  for  enlarged  markets  for  American 
farmers. 

China  represents  a  splendid  potential 
market  especially  for  American  wheat, 
as  the  varieties  we  produce  are  more 
suited  to  Chinese  needs  than  the  Can- 
adian varieties. 

Chinese  planners  will  quickly  find  it 
economically  desirable  to  purchase  the 
lower  priced  U.S.  wheat  rather  than  the 
more  expensive  Canadian-Manitoba 
wheat.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  study  of 
wheat  trade  prospects  and  the  Chinese 
market  prepared  by  Prof,  Stephen  C. 
Schmidt  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

China  has  every  reason  to  become  a 
permanent  importer  of  U.S.  wheat  on 
a  substantial  scale,  provided  of  course 
we  give  it  the  opportunity. 

President  Nixon  will  soon  announce  his 
decision  as  to  which  items  to  place  un- 
der general  hcense  for  export  to  China. 
One  alternative  before  him  would  exclude 
all  grain,  including  wheat,  from  general 
license  authority. 

In  my  view,  exclusion  of  grain  from 
general  license  would  be  a  mistake  of 
very  grave  proportions. 

In  terms  of  our  national  security  in- 
terests, it  would  risk  the  scornful  reac- 
tion of  China.  Peking  might  well  respond 
that  the  exclusion  of  food  grain  shows 
the  U.S.  trade  initiative  to  be  empty. 

It  would  also  hurt  market  prospects 
for  Americas  farmers,  who  already  face 
a  cost-price  squeeze  and  European  mar- 
ket difiQculties. 

Finally,  on  a  purely  partisan  basis,  it 
would  have  grave  political  implications 
for  all  Republicans  in  1972.  The  reversals 
our  party  suffered  in  the  1970  congres- 
sional elections  were  the  greatest  in 
wheat-producing  areas. 

I  realize  the  dilemma  President  Nixon 
faces  in  regard  to  grain  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations.  The  cargo  preference 
restriction  established  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1963.  in  connection  with  the 
wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  still  re- 
mains in  effect.  Under  this  restriction, 
half  of  grain  shipments  to  Communist 
countries  must  go  in  U.S.  vessels.  Its  pur- 
pose was  primarily  to  placate  VS.  labor 
and  shipping  interests,  but  labor  surely 
now  realizes  that  its  gains  no  advantage. 
Because  shipping  costs  in  U.S.  vessels  are 
much  higher  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  cargo  preference  restriction  has 
had  the  effect  of  barring  U.S.  grain  from 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  markets. 
Many  other  farm  commodities,  like  soy- 
bean meal,  are  exempt  from  cargo  pref- 
erence, and  sell  well  in  these  same  coun- 


tries. This  is  a  hardship  on  farmers  and 
provides  no  real  advantage  to  U.S.  mari- 
time interests,  including  labor. 

If  it  is  applied  to  grain  shipments  to 
China,  it  will  just  as  effectively  bar  grain 
trade  with  that  country. 

The  cargo  preference  restriction  is  the 
only  major  obstacle  to  including  grain 
for  general  license  to  China.  This  restric- 
tion hurts  American  farmers,  American 
labor,  and  American  business.  The  time 
to  remove  it  is  now. 

Taken  together,  the  termination  of  this 
outdated  restriction  and  the  general  li- 
censing of  grain  to  China  would  repre- 
sent a  major  advance  in  relations  with 
that  country,  would  open  expanded  farm 
product  markets  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  China,  and 
would  give  Republican  prospects  in  1972 
a  richly  deserved  boost. 

Text  of  Professor  Schmidt's  study  fol- 
lows ; 

Wheat  Trade  Prospects  and  the 

Chinese  Market 

(By  S.  C.  Schmidt) 

WHEAT   CLASSES 

Five  distinct  classes  of  wheat  are  grown 
In  the  United  States:  (1)  hard  red  winter, 
(2)  hard  red  spring,  (3)  soft  red  winter, 
(4)  soft  white,  and  (5)  diirum.  Production  of 
the  types  or  classes  of  wheat  tends  to  be 
concentrated  In  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

Hard  red  winter  wheat  Is  native  to  the 
southern  Great  Plains  sitates  of  Texas,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Colorado, 

Hard  red  spring  wheat  Is  produced  In  the 
northern  Great  Plains  states  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Minnesota. 

Soft  red  winter  wheat  Is  predominant  In 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly lower  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ohio.  Penn- 
syh-anla.  eastern  Kansas,  central  Texas,  and 
Missouri. 

Soft  white  wheat  is  produced  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  New  York  and  Michigan, 

Durum  wheat  (spring  wheat)  Is  raised 
mainly  in  the  hard  red  spring  areas. 

Each  clasB  of  wheat  has  different  flour- 
making  characteristics  and  has  a  distinctly 
different  use  or  demand. 

Hard  red  spring  wheat  has  the  highest 
protein  content  and  is  used  for  breads  and 
rolls  and  blended  with  lower  quality  hard 
wheata  to  raise  protein  content.  Hard  red 
wheat  is  used  primarily  for  baker's  breads 
and  rolls.  Hard  winter  and  spring  wheats  are 
mixed  or  used  separately,  depending  on  price 
differentials,  location,  protein  content  and 
the  end  product  desired. 

Flours  from  soft  red  winter  wheat  and 
soft  white  wheat  are  used  In  making  waf- 
fles, mufHns,  quick  yeast  breads,  pastry, 
crackers,  biscuits,  and  cakes. 

Because  of  its  defective  baking  qualities. 
little  durum  wheat  Is  uaed  for  bread  In 
northern  Europe  and  North  America.  How- 
ever, Its  amber  color,  high  gluten  and  low 
moisture  content,  the  hardness  and  vltre- 
ousness  of  the  grain  make  It  preferred  to 
other  high  grade  wheats  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  alimentary  pastes  such  as  macaroni, 
spaghetti    and    vermicelli, 

INTKRNATIOKAL    COMPETmON 

Canadian  wheat  consists  mainly  of  the 
hard  red  spring  varieties  that  compete  with 
US  hard  red  winter  and  hard  red  spring 
wheats.  Canadian  wheat  Is  characterized  by 
high  protein,  strong  gluten  and  uniform  con- 
sistency. It  has  become  the  basic  wheat  for 
blending  in  Britain,  and  enjoys  a  favorable 
position  In  the  Japanese  and  EEC  markets. 
Manitoba  Noe.  1  to  4  top  the  official  list  of 
quality  wheats  Issued  by  the  Committee  of 
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the  EEC.  followed  by  US  and  Argentine  varie- 
ties. Argentine  wheats  are  roughly  com- 
parable to  US  hard  and  soft  red  winter 
wheats.  Australian  wheats  compete  with  US 
high-protein  spring  wheats  as  well  as  soft 
white  wheats.  French  wheats  compete  with 
our  soft  and  red  winter  wheat 

World  wheat  trade  in  the  10608  has  been 
characterized  by  (1)  Increased  exportable 
supplies  In  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina  and 
France:  (2)  the  USSR  returning  to  a  net  ex- 
port position  In  recent  years;  (3)  expansion 
of  wheat  production  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries such  as  Sweden,  Greece,  Spain,  Ro- 
mania, Mexico  and  Bulgaria;  and  (4)  the  re- 
duction of  shipments  to  developing  coun- 
tries. US  wheat  exports  did  not  keep  pace 
with  those  of  other  exporters  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, their  share  In  world  trade  declined. 
Thus,  in  1968,  the  US  share  In  world  wheat 
exports  had  fallen  to  28,7  percent.  In  con- 
trast  to  35.1   percent   In    1958, 

The  outlook  for  a  significant  expansion  of 
exfKJrts  of  either  hard  or  soft  wheats  Is  not 
bright  because  of  continued  decline  In  con- 
sumption and  Increased  supplies  the  world 
over.  In  the  EEC  urureallstlc  price  levels  have 
led  to  a  buildup  of  record-high  carryover 
stocks  of  soft  wheats.  While  the  EEC  has  be- 
come a  net  exporter  It  remains  deficient  In 
hard  wheats  that  need  to  be  Imported.  Among 
developed  countries  only  Japan  Is  expected 
to  moderately  Incretise  takings  of  wheat,  re- 
flecting an  upward  trend  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption. Exports  to  COMECON  countries 
are  matters  of  great  uncertainty,  resulting 
m3.:nly  from  weather-Induced  poor  crops  in 
the  USSR. 

Prospects  for  increased  exports  on  commer- 
cial te.'-ins  to  developing  countries  are  equally 
unpromising.  Production  in  many  of  these 
coimtries  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  enough 
to  meet  basic  requirements.  This  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  combination  of  more  wide- 
spread use  of  new  hlgh-yleldlug  varieties,  ex- 
panded wheat  acreage,  increased  acreage  un- 
der irr.^tlon  and  greater  use  of  fertilizer.  In 
1968-69  the  new  wheat  varieties  (Mexican) 
were  used  on  almost  all  of  Mexico's  wheat 
areas  a:id  occupied  about  16  percent  of  the 
whealand  in  the  developing  countries  of 
A.'^ia  It  is  within  the  realm  of  piosslbllity  that 
most  of  the  major  developing  countries  of 
A.-.ia  will  become  self-sufficient  in  food  grains 
bv  the  early  1970s,  It  Is  unlikely,  however 
that  these  countries  will  be  able  to  enter 
the  world  market  as  substantial  exporters 
Producer  prices  in  most  of  these  countries 
are  above  export  price  levels,  a  situation  that 
Mecessltates  export  subsidization.  Clearly, 
these  countries  are  in  no  position  to  assume 
such  extra  financial  burden. 

Because  of  the  excess  of  supply  over  effec- 
tive demand,  U,S,  wheat  and  flour  will  con- 
tinue to  face  increased  competition  in  tradi- 
tional markets.  Technological  progress  In  the 
baking  industry  may  further  change  the  de- 
mand situation.  Introduction  of  new  auto- 
n>ated  baking  processes  make  it  possible  to 
drastically  reduce  the  amount  of  hard  wheat 
required  In  the  blend,  without  significantly 
changing  the  type  of  bread  produced. 

THE    CHINESE    MARKET 

Production  aspects. — Human  power  Is  Chi- 
na's greatest  resource.  Her  population  In  1949 
was  estimated  at  about  540  million  and  In 
1967  It  was  estimated  to  be  797  million. 

The  land  area  of  Mainland  China  is  3.7 
million  square  miles,  slightly  larger  than  the 
US  and  much  smaller  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
China's  population  problem  Is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  66  percent  of  China's  land 
consists  of  plateaus  and  mountains,  9  per- 
cent hills,  15  percent  river  basins  and  10  per- 
cent alluvial  plains.  Thus,  much  of  the  land 
Is  not  suitable  for  agriculture.  As  a  result, 
until  1957  less  than  12  percent  of  total  land 
area  was  under  cultivation  and  according  to 
some    estimates    no    more    than    20   percent 
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seems  cultivable.  These  data  suggest  that  In 
relation  to  her  population,  China's  agricul- 
tural land  resources  are  severely  limited. 

China's  agrlctilttutJ  production  Is  Inten- 
sive and  Is  concentrated  upon  crops  of  high 
energy  and  yield.  Farm  products  of  prime 
Importance  In  Chinese  agriculture  are:  rice, 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  cotton.  Rice  Is  the  sta- 
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pie  food  In  southern  China  and  wheat  the 
staple  food  in  the  north.  Soybeans  are  a  main 
source  of  fats  and  protein  and  constitute 
the  principal  export  crop.  Cotton  is  the  most 
Important  Industrial  raw  material  of  agri- 
cultural origin.  Millet  and  kaoliang  are  fre- 
quently consumed  Instead  of  wheat  In  the 
north. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS  TO  MAINLAND  CHINA 
(In  million  bushels) 


Country  of  origin 

Average, 

1960-61- 

l%2-63 

1963-64 

l%4-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70  > 

Canada 

Australia                         -.  ... 

54 

:;;...         65 

37 
95 
36 

118 
84 
22 

75 
76 
82 

92 
83 
12  . 

50 
90 

78 
43 

67 
93 

Argentina. 

2 

Subtotal... 

121 

168 

224 

233 

187 

140 

121 

160 

European  communlly 

USSR ._ 

21 

4 

8 

1 

18 
2 

S 
4 

9 
U 

13 
5 

11 
I 

29 
>27 

Subtotal  .  

25 

9 

20 

9 

20 

18 

12 

49 

Romania  Bulgaria 

1 

N,A, 

N,A, 

Mexico 

12 

3' 

r. 

N.A, 

Greece 

N.A, 

Sweden 

N,A, 

Subtotal 

1 

12 

3 

1 

N,A. 

All  others. --- - 

Total 

147 

189 

244 

245 

208 

158 

133 

209 

>  Exports  to  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and  Mongolia  are  included  under  exports  to  Mainland  China 

'  Preliminary, 

1  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 

Note:  NA-Not  available. 

Sources:  The  World  Grain  Trade  (FAS  M-180  and  FAS  M-53),  FAS  circulars,  and  International  Wheat  Council  publications. 


Trade  policy  orientation. — In  the  1960s. 
China  became  a  substantial  Importer  of 
wheat  from  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina  and 
France.  Her  wheat  and  fiotir  Imports  absorbed 
about  9.0  percent  of  total  world  shipments 
in  the  1960-63  period  and  10  percent  In 
1960-70,  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  Imports  of  wheat  Into  China  represent 
only  a  small  proportion  of  total  need.  China 
produced  an  estimated  8.2  billion  bushel 
(22.300  million  tons)  of  wheat  In  1969-70 
and  Imported  152  million  bvishels  of  wheat. 
This  Is  equivalent  to  only  about  1.9  percent 
of  its  wheat  production.  As  shown  In  the 
table  below,  China  became  an  Important 
customer  of  Australia,  Canada  and  the  'EEC. 
Shipments  to  China  during  July-June  1969- 
70  accounted  for  the  following  shares  of 
major  exporting  countries:  Australia.  35.1 
percent;  Canada,  20.1  percent;  and  EEC, 
11.2  percent.  In  past  years,  Canadian  sales 
to  China  have  been  for  25  percent  cash  at 
time  of  shipment  with  balance  plus  interest 
In  18  months. 

UntU  now,  China's  wheat  Imports  were 
guided  mainly  by  political  rather  than  eco- 
nomic CO nsl derations. >  Common  sense  sug- 
gests that  Chinese  planners  will  find  It  eco- 
nomically desirable  to  purchase  lower-qual- 
ity (and  higher-yielding)  American  wheats, 
the  types  China  requires,  rather  than  the 
more  expensive  and  higher -quality  Canadian 
(Manitoba)   wheats. 

Also,  from  a  purely  economic  standpoint, 
it  would  appear  profitable  for  China  to  im- 
port wheat  and  to  export  rice  that  can  be 


sold  for  a  much  higher  price  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

Considering  the  size  and  the  expansion  of 
population  (estimated  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
20  million  persons  per  year)  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  shows  every  sign  of  becom- 
ing a  permanent  importer  of  wheat  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale. 


GUN  CONTROL 


'  Since  1955,  China  has  actively  pursued 
trade  relations  with  a  number  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  motiva- 
tion seems  to  have  been  at  leaat  as  much 
political  as  economic  or  commercial.  Similar 
motives  are  refiected  In  China's  aid  program 
to  developing  countries. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  May  21  in  my  district.  Police 
OfiBcers  Waverly  Jones  and  Joseph  Pia- 
gentini  were  viciously  gunned  down  as 
they  emerged  from  a  routine  call  at 
Colonial  Park  Houses,  159th  Street  and 
Harlem  River  Drive.  Several  ejrewit- 
nesses  say  that  two  men  simply  walked 
up  behind  these  patrolmen  and  shot 
them  in  the  back.  There  was  no  prov- 
ocation or  exchange  of  words. 

Just  2  days  earlier,  on  May  19.  Police 
Officers  Thomas  Curry  and  Nicholas 
Binette  were  seriously  wounded  by  bul- 
lets as  they  stopped  a  car  going  the 
wrong  way  on  a  one-way  street  near 
160th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive. 

These  tragic  and  senseless  dramat- 
ically underscore  the  need  for  effective 
control  of  handguns.  Notwithstanding 
statements  of  some  Federal  and  local 
ofBcials  to  the  contrary,  there  is  very 
little  prospect  of  halting  this  carnage 
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without  effective  gun  control  laws.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  uniform  crime  re- 
ports, in  the  period  between  1960  and 
1968  firearms  were  used  in  96  percent  of 
all  police  killings  and  76  percent  of  these 
firearms  were  handguns.  In  calendar 
year  1969  some  86  policemen  were  killed 
and  in  calendar  1970  at  least  100  were 
killed,  a  16-percent  increase.  Despite  our 
State;  and  Federal  gun  laws,  police  deaths 
by  firearms  continue  to  increase. 

It  is  already  illegal  under  Federal  law 
for  felons,  mental  deviates,  addicts,  and 
minors  to  have  handguns.  The  time  has 
come  now  to  do  the  remaining  job  that 
needs  to  be  done :  To  tighten  up  the  easy 
sale  and  transfer  of  handguns.  More 
than  half  of  all  handguns  are  acquired 
second  hand.  Current  licensing  and  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  new  handguns 
have  not  done  the  job.  Handguns  still 
play  the  major  role  in  the  commission 
of  homicide  and  other  violent  crimes. 

The  time  has  come  to  ban  handguns 
from  all  persons  except  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  oflBcials. 
and  pistol  clubs  licensed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  I  have  cosponsored  H.R. 
3980,  a  bill  designed  to  achieve  that 
purpose. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  re- 
spond to  these  deplorable  attacks  on  po- 
lice in  a  meaningful  manner.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  enact  speedily  legislation 
which  will  realistically  and  effectively 
curb  fatal  attacks  on  our  policemen. 
Officer  Jones  and  Officer  Piagentini  de- 
serve nothing  less. 


HEALTH   AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 
WEEK :  A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    AI^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
health  and  life  insurance  industries 
which  are  so  vitally  important  to  our 
Nation's  well-being.  In  the  United  States 
today  the  great  majority  of  health  care 
is  financed  through  a  broad  network  of 
private  health  insurance.  Health  insur- 
smce  has  become  a  bsisic  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  and  social  fabric.  In  1969, 
over  175  million  Americans  were  pro- 
tected by  one  or  more  forms  of  private 
health  insurance,  representing  benefits 
paid  by  insurance  companies  were  over 
$7>''4  billion  in  1969,  an  increase  of  13 
percent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  continuing  development  of  a 
growing  range  of  health  insurance  cov- 
erages to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
American  public  can  be  expected  to  go  on 
as  changing  public  needs  develop.  Al- 
ready, health  insurance  explorations 
have  been  begun  in  such  areas  as  vision 
insurance,  group  travel  insurance,  and 
special  risk  insurance.  As  insurers  gain 
more  experience  and  knowledge  in  these 
and  other  fields,  even  more  diverse  forms 
of  coverage  may  be  expected  to  evolve. 
The  importance  of  life  insurance  and 
the  life  insurance  industry  to  our  econ- 
omy cannot  be  over  emphasized.  In  1969 
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more  than  130  million  policy  holders,  or 
nearly  two  out  of  every  three  people  in 
the  country,  were  insured  with  legal  re- 
serve life  insurance  companies.  Benefits 
payments,  including  annuities,  also  rose 
in  1969  reflecting  a  wider  use  of  life  in- 
surance by  a  growing  population. 

A  recent  survey  indicates  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  although  knowl- 
edgeable about  life  insurance,  would  hke 
to  become  better  informed.  It  was  also 
acknowledged  that  the  life  insurance 
agent  is  the  person  best  qualified  by  edu- 
cation and  experience  to  provide  this  in- 
formation. 

More  recently  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry has  been  involved  in  the  Nation's 
growing  concern  with  the  quality  of  the 
lives  led  by  its  citizens.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  contribution  of  a  busi- 
ness or  industry  to  quality  of  life  can  be 
measured,  namely  the  character  of  its 
usual  services  and  the  extra  effort  it  may 
undertake  beyond  its  customary  serv- 
ices and  the  extra  effort  it  may  undertake 
beyond  its  customary  services,  in  the 
public  interest.  In  the  spring  of  1969,  the 
life  insurance  industry  pledged  a  second 
billion  dollars  in  loans  to  help  improve 
the  lives  of  families  living  in  the  ghetto 
areas  of  the  cities.  These  loans,  as  with 
the  first  billion  dollars  in  1967.  were  in- 
tended for  housing,  and  to  stimulate  job- 
creating  business  or  community  enter- 
prises for  central-city  residents. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  extolling  the 
contributions  of  the  life  and  health  in- 
surance industries  to  the  American  peo- 
ple; so  it  is  very  appropriate  that  we  des- 
ignate May  9  through  15  for  this  very 
purpose. 
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WHY  IS  HEALTH  A  LUXURY? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  is  suffering  a  crisis  in  health  care, 
and  nowhere  is  the  problem  more  acute 
than  in  New  York  City. 

I  have  been  keeping  a  close  personal 
watch  on  the  situation  there,  especially 
in  the  Queens  area.  On  June  5.  I  will 
hold  a  full  day  of  hearings  on  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  in  my  district  and 
ways  of  improving  it. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  the  Queens 
County  Medical  Society  Building,  112-25 
Queens  Boulevard,  Forest  Hills,  starting 
at  9:30  a.m. 

Someone  else  who  has  been  observing 
the  health  care  crisis  in  New  York  is 
Reporter  Jack  Newfield.  Writing  in  the 
May  6,  1971.  Village  Voice,  he  takes  a 
penetrating  look  at  the  problem,  and 
focuses  on  the  city's  Health  and  Hospi- 
tals Corp.  His  article  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Village  Voice,  May  6.  1971) 

Why   Is  Health  a  Luxury'' 

(By  Jack  Newfleld) 

The  three  least  humane  municipal  Institu- 
tions are  probably  the  Jails,  the  court.s,  and 
the  municipal  hospitals.  These  also  happen  to 
be  the  three  service  systems  whose  constit- 
uencies are  almost  exclusively  the  poor  and 
the  powerless,  systems  unlike  fire,  sanitation, 


police,  and  education  that  still  hold  white, 
middle-class  hostages  against  total  break- 
down 

No  "enlighiened"  citizen  or  Institution  any 
longer  makes  any  defense  of  the  treatment 
low-mcome  people  receive  in  city  hospitals; 
they  Just  act  like  no  one  is  responsible 

Ten  years  ago  the  Dally  News  and  World 
Telegram  published  devastating  exposes  of 
conditions  in  city  hospitals.  In  1966  Queens 
State  Senator  Seymour  Thaler  made  head- 
lines with  carefully  documented  charges  of 
cruel  treatment,  liigh  costs,  and  Immense 
waste  At  the  same  time  Martin  Tolchln  wrote 
an  excellent  series  of  articles  in  the  Times. 
By  late  1967.  public  medical  care  was  so  bad 
in  the  city  that  six  different  committees  and 
commissions  had  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  draft  the  usual  literature  of  crisis. 
The  most  thorough  of  these  reports — by  the 
Plel  Comjnlsslon — concluded  that  •conditiona 
in  city  hospitals  are  not  only  deplorable,  but 
under  existing  arrangements,  are  Irremedlal." 
Today  everyone  who  cares  knows  that  peo- 
ple die  in  emergency  waiting  rooms,  that 
clinics  are  over-crowded,  impersonal,  and 
have  no  continuity  of  care,  that  there  is  a 
50  per  cent  shortage  of  nurses,  that  almost  no 
preventive  medicine  Is  practiced  in  the  slums, 
that  drugs  and  hospital  costs  are  soarln?  out 
of  reach.  (Last  month  at  Ted  Kennedy's 
health  hearings  in  New  York  one  woman 
testified  she  was  asked  to  immediately  wTlte  a 
check  for  $500  or  he  thrown  out  of  her  hos- 
pital bed.  and  another  witness  dusplayed  a 
bill  she  received  for  $319  after  her  child  spent 
six  hours  in  a  city  hospital.) 

Today  no  one  denies  that  the  municipal 
hospitals  are  physically  deteriorated  and 
bereft  of  adequate  X-ray.  life-savin?,  and 
lab  equipment,  that  ambulance  service  is 
slow,  and  that  consumers  and  communities 
have  no  voice  in  the  running  of  the  hospitals, 
.^nd  no  one  denies  the  central  injustice — 
the  maintenance  of  a  segregated,  two-class 
hospital  system-  inferior  city  ho.<;pitals  for  the 
poor,  and  elite  voluntary  and  private  hospi- 
tals for  those  who  can  afford  to  pav  for  health 
and  life. 

Today  all  the  concerned  citizens  admit  the 
existing  health  care  system  literally  kills  peo- 
ple in  New  York  City  each  month:  former 
Health  Commissioner  George  James  estimated 
five  years  ago  that  13.000  poor  people  die  here 
every  year  because  of  inferior  medical  care. 

Two  weeks  ago  Mayor  Lindsay  testified  be- 
fore Kennedys  health  subcommittee  in 
Washington,  and  sounded  like  he  was  a  radi- 
cal intern  with  no  responsibility  for  the 
existing  system.  "In  my  city,  and  in  every 
other  city."  Lindsay  said,  "the  quality  of 
medical  care  for  the  poor  Is  uneven,  uncer- 
tain, and  frequently  Inhuman.  In  my  city, 
and  in  every  other  city,  hardworking  middle- 
income  Americans  are  reluctant  to  seek  care 
because  they  worry  about  the  costs  ...  I 
can  tell  you  that  in  New  York  the  human 
price  of  a  falling  health  system  Is  far  too 
high  .    Failure  on  this  scale  Is  Intoler- 

able " 

Since  early  1968  the  Lindsay  administra- 
tions only  consistent  policy  on  the  hospital 
crisis  has  been  to  form  a  new  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation  to  replace  the  old 
Department  of  Hospitals.  In  public  speeches 
and  private  meetings  the  Mayor  argued  that 
the  basic  problem  with  the  hospitals  waa 
■uiefnciency  and  red-tape."  and  that  the 
solution  was  "modern  management  tech- 
niques." 

On  December  12.  1968.  the  Mayor's  office 
distributed  a  press  release  that  began: 
"Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  announced  today 
that  he  will  ask  the  1969  state  legislature  to 
permit  total  re-organlzatlon  of  municipal 
health  services  and  complete  revision  of 
management  methods  for  operation  of 
municipal  health  facilities.  .  .  .  The  under- 
lying concept  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  create  a  management  corporation.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  problems  of  the  municipal  hos- 
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pltals  that  have  existed  over  the  past  several 
decades  can  be  traced  to  inadequate  local 
management." 

There  was  only  token  opposition  to  the 
corporation  plan.  Herman  Badlllo  warned  it 
was  Just  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  that 
would  not  Improve  the  actual  delivery  of 
services.  Mario  Procacclno  and  Carol  Oreltzer 
made  the  same  point.  But  Lindsay,  the  pri- 
vate hospital  Interests,  former  Hospitals 
Commissioner  Joseph  Terenzlo.  and  the  New 
York  Times  pushed  hard  for  It.  A  Times 
editorial  endorsed  the  corporate  notion  be- 
cause it  would  provide  "modern  manage- 
ment," and  attacked  "militant  medical  left- 
ists who  favor  a  single  system  embracing 
both  municipal  and  voluntary  hospitals." 

All  through  1969  a  task  force  appointed 
by  Lindsay  met  In  private  to  design  the 
structure  of  the  new  corporation.  The  task 
force,  which  held  not  public  hearings.  In- 
cluded systems  analysts  and  program  plan- 
ners from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
Carter  Bales  of  the  McKlnsey  Management 
Company,  which  over  three  years  would  re- 
ceive more  than  $1  million  In  consulting 
fees  from  the  city.  It  did  not  Include  any 
consumers  of  health  care — no  blacks.  Puerto 
Ricans.  women,  blue-collar  whites.  It  In- 
cluded  only   technocrats. 

On  April  27.  1969.  the  state  legislature, 
with  almost  no  debate,  passed  the  enabling 
legislation  for  the  corporation.  The  vote  In 
the  Senate  was  52-4.  and  In  the  Assembly, 
119-17. 

The  Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation  has 
now  been  in  business  for  10  months,  and 
so  far  it  must  be  judged  a  serious  mistake 
of  analysis  and  policy.  It  Is  bankrupt;  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  board  of  directors  who 
have  access  to  the  records  say  It  Is  »130 
million  m  debt,  although  the  press  office 
admits  to  only  a  $20  million  budget  gap.  The 
promises  of  community  participation  have 
not  been  kept.  The  staff  Is  demoralized,  up- 
tight, and  busy  circulating  Job  resumes  to 
other  city  agencies.  The  corporation's  presi- 
dent. Joseph  English,  the  highest  paid  city 
official  at  $65,000  a  year,  has  proven  to  be 
an  ineffectual,  remote  administrator.  Except 
for  Incremental  improvements  In  recruit- 
ment of  nurses  and  In  security,  the  day-to- 
day care  In  the  city  hospitals  remains 
wretched.  And  English  warned  last  month 
that  unless  the  state  legislature  restores  Its 
Medicaid  and  other  budget  cut*,  the  city 
may  have  to  close  down  eight  of  the  18 
municipal  hospitals,  which  are  the  only 
doctors   most   poor  people   have. 

(It  Is  significant  that  English  did  not 
threaten  to  cut  off  the  payments  of  over  $100 
million  the  city  makes  to  voluntary  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools  under  the  affilia- 
tion contracts  signed  during  the  Wagner  ad- 
ministration. By  these  payments,  and  by 
taking  In  all  the  non-paying  patients  the 
voluntary  and  private  hospitals  refuse  to 
admit,  the  city,  In  a  sense,  subsidizes  the 
elite  half  of  the  two-class  system. 

Dr.  Edmund  Rothschild  Is  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  16-man  corporation  board  of 
directors  who  was  not  appointed  by  Mayor 
Lindsay  (although  Lindsay  told  me  he  is  "a 
good  man") .  He  Is  a  talented  doctor  and  re- 
searcher who  was  basically  apolitical  until 
he  was  named  to  the  board  by  the  Manhattan 
city  councUmen.  Now  he  says  the  corporation 
Is  "covering  up  a  gigantic  scandal."  and  Is 
"on  the  verge  of  collapsing." 

"The  whole  financing  of  the  corporation." 
Rothschild  told  me.  "from  the  start,  was 
deceptive  and  fraudulent.  The  city  lent  the 
corporation  $130  million  In  accounts  receiv- 
able when  we  started  last  July  1.  A  lot  of 
that  money  doesn't  exist  In  reality.  It  Is  just 
paper.  Also,  the  anticipated  revenue  figures 
In  the  corporation's  budget  are  Inflated  fimd 
phony.  On  top  of  that,  the  corporation's  col- 
lections system  from  Blue  Shield.  Blue  Cross. 
Medicare,  and  Medicaid  Is  Incompetent.  Now 
the  corporation  wants  to  borrow  more  money 
from  the  city  on  a  pretext,  wlthotit  appro- 
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prlate  ffnanclng  behind  It.  without  admitting 
to  the  public  that  we  have  at  least  a  $130  mil- 
lion cash  deficit.  The  books  are  now  being 
Juggled  on  the  dishonest  basis  of  accounts 
receivable  that  don't  exist.  We  need  more 
money.  If  things  don't  change,  the  corpora- 
tion win  probably  be  short  $100  million  in 
real  money  by  July." 

Rothschild  explains  that  the  corporation's 
board  of  16  Is  dominated  by  city  officials  who 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  are 
loyal  to  the  Mayor,  not  to  the  sick  and  the 
I>oor.  HSA  Administrator  Gordon  Chase, 
Deputy  Mayor  Timothy  Costello.  HRA  Ad- 
ministrator Jule  Sugarman,  and  Health  Com- 
missioner Mary  McLaughln  "can  push 
through  any  policy  the  Mayor  wants." 

"And  they  are  willing  to  cut  services,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  beds,  to  cut  staff,  to 
protect  Lindsay  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  want  the  board  to  be  Independent 
of  City  Hall,  to  fight  the  legislature  and  the 
Mayor  and  the  Budget  Bureau  for  more 
funds,  to  tax  the  insurance  companies  and 
banks  to  pay  for  medical  care  for  the  fxxjr." 

(Gerard  Plel,  publisher  of  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, who  chaired  the  prestigious  1967  com- 
mission that  first  recommended  a  public  cor- 
p>oratlon  be  formed,  agreed  with  Rothschild 
that  It  should  have  been  Independent  of  City 
Hall.  "We  had  a  radically  different  concept  of 
the  corporation  than  the  way  it  came  out." 
Plel  told  me.  "We  wanted  a  corporation  with- 
out city  commissioners  on  it,  that  was 
dominated  by  consumers  and  health  profes- 
sionals. But  the  administration  wanted  to 
keep  control.  We  also  wanted  to  abolish  the 
differences  between  public  and  \T3luntary 
hospitals  ...  I  had  serious  differences  with 
the  administration  over  this  Issue,  and  I  was 
not  involved  in  the  designing  of  the  existing 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation.") 

Although  the  Health  and  Hospitals  Cor- 
poration is  a  child  of  "modern  management" 
it  is  failing  even  in  its  own  exist  effectiveness 
terms.  Although  the  corporation  was  fash- 
ioned by  economists,  computers,  consultants, 
and  systems  analysts.  It  has  been  badly 
staffed.  It  has  wasted  funds,  and  It  has  set 
foolish  priorities. 

Almost  all  of  the  corporation's  policy- 
making staff  are  white,  middle-class  males 
with  little  feel  for  New  York  City.  Several 
are  sjrstems  analysts  with  backgrounds  in 
Robert  McNamara's  Pentagon,  rather  than  in 
health  care  or  hospitals. 

These  brash  young  technocrats  moved  Into 
125  Worth  Street  last  summer  and  totally  ig- 
nored the  older,  cweer  civil  servants.  The  40- 
and  50-year-old  professionals  from  Queens 
and  Brooklyn  were  excluded  from  meetings, 
deleted  from  memo  lists,  given  no  work  to  do, 
and  now  can  be  seen  sitting  at  their  desks 
reading  magazines  and  newspapers  all  day. 
These  civil  servants,  although  they  may  lack 
formal  education  and  a  diploma  from  Harvard 
Business  Schocd,  know  more  about  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  hospitals  than  the  new  Pentagon 
whiz  kids.  But  their  concrete  knowledge,  ac- 
quired over  many  years,  is  not  called  on. 

A  second  problem  Is  that  none  of  the  policy 
makers  who  have  the  most  direct  control  over 
the  corporation  have  much  experience  with 
New  York  City.  They  aU  come  out  of  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  with  si>ectacular 
reputations. 

Corporation  President  Joseph  English 
worked  in  the  Peace  Corps,  then  OEO.  and 
then  HEW  all  through  the  1980s.  When  he  was 
first  Interviewed  for  the  Job  he  was  asked  by 
Dr.  Rothschild,  "Do  you  know  where  the 
Grand  Concourse  is?  The  answer  was  no. 

HSA  Administrator  Gordon  Chase  worked 
on  McGeorge  Bundy's  national  security  staff 
in  the  White  House  from  1962  until  1966.  He 
then  Joined  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  whose  former  director. 
Dr.  John  Hannah,  has  admitted  It  was  a 
"CIA  cover"  since  1962.  Chase's  Job  at  AID 
was  formulation  of  the  agency's  $2.5  billion 
budget. 

Edward   Hamilton,  the  city's  Budget   Dl- 
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rector,  who  controls  the  Health  and  HospltalB 
Corporation's  budget,  worked  for  Walt  Roe- 
tow  In  the  White  Hovise.  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  for  the  Brookings 
Institution  until  he  came  to  New  York  last 
year. 

Twenty-nlne-year-old  Paul  Kerz  Is  the 
corporation's  senior  vice-president  for  pro- 
gram analysis.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

And  the  three  top  administrators  In  the  old 
Department  of  Hospitals  who  helped  set  up 
the  new  corporation  are  all  gone:  former 
Commissioner  Terenzlo  and  bis  deputies 
Henry  Manning  and  Robert  Derzon,  resigned 
last  summer. 

A  third  administrative  weakness  of  the 
corporation  has  been  Its  tendency  to  pay 
deskbound  bureaucrats  excessive  salaries 
while  compiling  and  covering  up  a  budget 
deficit  and  failing  to  Improve  health  services. 

Since  last  July  I,  the  corporation's  staS 
salaries  have  skyrocketed  from  $1,882,000  to  a 
current  $4,361,000.  This  has  happened  despite 
the  Mayor's  order  for  a  Job  and  wage  freeze 
for  city  employees.  And  this  money  has  not 
gone  for  doctors,  nurses,  or  para-professionals, 
but  for  executives  and  managers. 

English,  with  a  salary  of  $65,000,  earns 
$15,000  more  than  the  Mayor.  Three  corpora- 
tion vice-presidents  make  over  $50,000  an- 
nually. 10  staff  members  top  $30,000,  and 
169  earn  more  than  $20,000. 

According  to  Comptroller  Abe  Beame,  who 
is  conducting  an  audit  of  the  corporation's 
complicated,  books  there  has  been,  In  10 
months,  a  125  per  cent  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  inside  employes  making  over  $20,000. 
Also,  the  corporation  has  spent  approxi- 
mately $1  mlUion  to  re-furnish  and  re-model 
its  executive  offices  on  Worth  Street,  while 
the  waiting  rooms  in  most  municipal  hospi- 
tals remain  dirty,  dingy,  emd  depressing. 

Congressman  Herman  Badlllo  has  been  per- 
haps the  most  consistent  political  critic  ot 
the  corporation  concept,  first  as  Bronx 
Borough  President,  and  then  briefly  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation's  board,  until  he 
quit  without  much  publicity  early  In  March. 

Last  week,  while  driving  from  his  Bronx 
district  office  to  Manhattan,  Badlllo  talked 
about  the  corporation's  faUure  to  keep  its 
pledge  on  community  control. 

"First  you  have  to  understand,  he  began, 
"that  the  Idea  behind  setting  up  the  Hos- 
pitals Corporation  was  to  get  Lindsay  off  the 
book  on  health  care.  Now  Lindsay  can  say 
it  is  not  his  responsibility  because  there  is  a 
corporation.  So  the  effect  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  Intent,  was  to  place  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  between  City  Hall  and  the  poor. 

"The  idea  of  community  advisory  boards 
for  each  of  the  18  hospitals  was  written  into 
the  law  creating  the  corporation.  But  it's  a 
Joke.  Community  advisory  boards  do  not  ex- 
ist. There  is  absolutely  no  community  par- 
ticipation, much  less  community  control. 
There  is  no  community  input  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  corporation's  budget."  (Dr.  Roths- 
child told  me  the  board  of  directors  only  saw 
the  proposed  budget  for  1971-72  a  few  hours 
before  It  was  submitted  to  the  Mayor.)  "The 
Hospitals  Corporation  functions  Just  like  the 
Port  Authority  or  the  MTA.  It  is  totally  re- 
moved from  the  public.  The  decision  to  set 
up  the  corporation  this  way  guarantees  lousy 
health  care  because  there  Is  no  mechanism 
for  the  people  to  influence  the  budget 
process." 

"I  believe  community  advisory  boards 
should  have  as  much  power  In  managing 
municipal  hospitals  as  boards  of  trustees 
have  in  the  running  of  the  voluntary  hos- 
pitals. The  community  boards  should  be 
elected.  Now  Joseph  English  is  talking  about 
having  hospital  administrators  appoint 
community  boards.  That  would  be  a  hoax." 

I  asked  Badlllo  whether  he  thought  the 
absence  of  community  control  Is  a  matter  of 
philosophy  by  English  and  Chase,  or  Just  a 
function  of  Inept  administration. 

"I'll  tell  you  a  story."  he  said.  "Recently 
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I  tried  to  start  a  new  community  hospital 
In  the  Bronx,  the  Soundvlew  Hoepltal,  which 
would  have  also  served  the  slum*  in  Hunts 
Point.  It  would  have  been  a  true  community 
hospital,  owned  by  the  community,  with  a 
community  board  with  real  power.  I  had  fi- 
nancing from  state  programs  all  arranged. 
This  would  have  been  a  fair  test  of  commu- 
nity control.  This  hospital  woxild  have  per- 
mitted community  doctors  to  pracUce  In  a 
community  hospital,  something  the  city 
doesnt  allow  today.  So  I  went  to  Gordon 
Chase  (HSA  Administrator)  and  asked  him 
to  get  the  city  to  guarantee  the  contingent 
llabUlty  (underwrite  the  stete's  bonds  In 
case  of  default)  so  the  hospital  could  be 
built.  And  Chase  wouldn't  do  it.  He  had  a 
chance  to  test  real  community  control  In  a 
new  Institution,  where  It  would  have  been 
easier  to  test  than  in  an  old  Institution,  and 
he  said  no." 

The  city's  three-year-old  hospitals  policy 
has  failed  because  it  has  been  based  on  tech- 
nocratic premises.  The  pivotal  problem  with 
the  municipal  hospitals  was  not  "Inadequate 
management,"  as  Lindsay  said  back  In  1968 
It  was  never  the  kind  of  problem  that  could 
be  solved  by  cost  accountants,  consultants 
and  computers  designing  a  new  bureaucracy 
that  snubbed  the  clvU  service. 

The  core  of  the  hospital  crisis  was  always 
an  economic  problem,  a  problem  of  class  In- 
justice, a  problem  of  the  poor  getting  Inferior 
treatment  In  Lincoln  or  Harlem  Hospital  and 
the  affluent  buying  better  treatment  In 
Montefiore  or  Einstein  Hospital.  (Manage- 
ment was  bad  but  that  was  a  secondary 
problem.)  "' 

The  formation  of  a  management  corpora- 
tion, with  the  attending  imagerv  of  health 
care  as  a  commodity  rather  than  a  basic 
right,  was  a  doomed  policy  from  the  start 
because  It  was  another  way  of  avoiding  put- 
ting some  real  money  Into  one  of  those  Instl- 
tutloris  that  only  serve  the  poor. 

As  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith  put  It  In  his 
superb  pamphlet,  "Who  Needs  the  Demo- 
crats?': ■'.  .  .  Having  contemplated  all  other 
remedies  for  urban  decay,  we  must  now  try 
using  money.  We  must  stop  using  sociology- 
as  a  substitute  for  taxation.  .  .  .  But  the 
money  should  be  given  (from  the  federal 
government)  on  terms  that  require  the  cities 
to  tax  their  own  rtch.  .  .  .  Before  John  Lind- 
say is  given  final  credentials  as  a  Democrat, 
he  must  be  required  to  make  rich  New  York- 
ers complain  more  about  their  taxes  and  less 
about  their  services." 

Lindsay's  economic  ideas  eeem  to  run  in 
the  opposite  direction,  away  from  populism 
and  toward  management  consultants  from 
Rand  and  McKinsey.  soulless  McNamara- 
type  technocrats  like  Edward  Hamilton,  and 
corporate  smoothies  like  Charles  Luce  of 
Con  Edison. 

Undsay's  policies  In  many  areas  seem  In- 
tellectually grounded  in  the  mischievous 
theory  popularized  by  Professors  Daniel  Bell 
and  S.  M.  Llpset  during  the  dog  days  of  the 
'608,  the  theory  that  Ideology  was  dead,  that 
any  talk  of  re-dlstrlbutlng  wealth  was  old- 
fashioned  Marxism,  and  that  the  modem 
sophisticated  way  to  be  a  "problem-solver" 
was  for  government  to  adopt  the  latest  busi- 
ness and  scientific  techniques. 

But  the  heart  of  the  health  problem  (and 
the  housing  problem,  and  the  poverty  prob- 
lem) Is  the  old.  boring  Idea  of  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  power  and  wealth.  International 
drug  corporations  like  Ell  Lilly  and  Pfizer 
make  millions  of  dollars  In  profits  each  year 
from  Illness.  So  do  the  major  Insurance  com- 
panies like  Blue  Cross,  and  so  do  health  bu- 
reaucrats and  administrators.  The  trustees 
and  administrators  of  voluntaiy  hospitals 
liave  tremendous  political  power.  And  so 
does  the  AMA. 

These  Interlocking  Interests  do  not  want 
to  end  the  two-class  system.  They  do  not 
favor  building  new  community  hospitals  run 
by  community  boards  of  the  type  Congress- 
man Badlllo  tried  to  start  in  the  Bronx. 
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In  the  long  run.  part  of  the  remedy  Is  the 
Martha  Grlfflths-Ted  Kennedy  bill  (S.3  and 
H.R.  22)  for  comprehensive  national  health 
Insurance  that  covers  everybody,  includes 
preventive  and  ambulatory  care,  as  well  as 
the  cost  for  prescription  drugs. 

But  more  Immediately,  and  more  locallv. 
what  is  needed  is  more  money  for  mimlclpal 
hospitals,  more  community  control,  an  end 
to  the  two-class  system,  and  recognition  of 
the  Hospitals  Corporation's  fiscal  and  Intel- 
lectual bankruptcy. 

Until  that  happens,  the  poor  will  get  sick, 
the  sick  will  get  poor,  and  Pfizer,  Blue  Cross, 
and  Joe  English  will  get  rich. 

FINANCING    THE    HOSPITAla 

To  understand  some  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  current  fiscal  crisis  of  the 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation,  one  must 
unravel  a  tangled  web  of  past  and  present 
budget  requests,  executive  budgets,  comp- 
troller's reports,  etc.  Since  adjustments  are 
made  for  a  number  of  years  after  any  given 
fiscal  year,  there  Is  a  two  to  three  year  lag 
m  the  final  fiscal  data.  Hence  the  best  we 
can  do  for  background  Is  to  look  at  the  years 
1965-66,  1966-67,  and  1967-68,  which  are 
final,  and  examine  the  patterns  that  emerge: 


|ln  mjllionsl 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Budget  as  adopted: 

City  tan  levy 

ether  (Federal.  State,  etc) 

195 

74 

(88) 

176 
124 

183 
180 

Total 

269 

300 

363 

Final  i^diusted  budget: 

City  tax  levy 

Other  (Federal,  State,  etc) 

170 

110 
138 

58 

211 

Total.. 

250 

248 

269 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  announced 
budget  for  the  old  Department  of  Hospitals 
was  increased  each  year  by  the  Mayor,  C\ty 
Council,  and  Board  of  Estimate,  the  amount 
of  money  actually  expended  during  that  year 
was  considerably  less  and  almost  constant. 
Also,  the  amount  of  city  tax  levy  money 
used  to  pay  the  bills  for  the  year  decreased 
with  time  and  was  considerably  less  than 
that  committed  to  the  municipal  hospitals  in 
the  original  budget. 

Alternatively,  one  could  question  the  whole 
bookkeeping  procedure,  and  assume  that  hos- 
pital care  dollars  actually  spent  were  closer 
to  the  adopted  budget,  and  an  Increasing  hid- 
den deficit  was  being  Incurred  by  the  hos- 
pitals each  year.  It  la  also  clear  that  the  col- 
lections process  Is  such  that  moneys  col- 
lected from  other  than  city  sources  In  sub- 
sequent years  were  applied  to  balance  previ- 
ous years  budgets,  whether  or  not  the  In- 
come collected  really  should  have  been  cred* 
Ited  to  that  year. 

The  only  fact  that  can  be  confirmed  Is  that 
at  the  end  of  June  1970,  the  Department  of 
Hospitals  was  behind  at  least  8130  million  In 
non-city  money  coUected.  This  fact  Is  re- 
flected m  the  deal  made  with  the  HHC  to 
buy  for  this  amount  the  "accounts  receiv- 
able" of  the  old  Department  of  Hospitals,  this 
sum  to  be  paid  off  over  the  next  10  years.  It 
Is  also  becoming  apparent  that  there  Is  prob- 
ably considerably  less  than  »130  million  In 
collectable  dollars  (possibly  half  as  much  or 
less ) .  That  the  city  sold  the  corporation  an 
over-valued  asset  Is  beyond  question;  that 
the  city  should  have  collected  this  amount 
and  more  In  the  past  Is  also  clear. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  why 
money  due  to  the  municipal  hoepitals  from 
third  party  payers  (Including  state,  federal, 
and  Insurance  companies)  was  never  col- 
lected. The  answer  to  this  largely  lies  In 
the  Incompetence  of  the  Department  of  Hos- 
pitals In  getting  the  paper  work  done  when 
the  patient  was  admitted  and   discharged. 
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piyjer  work  necessary  to  collect  these  moneys. 
The  voluntary  hospitals  have  been  able  to  do 
this  because  they  have  had  to  survive  and 
maintain  up-to-date  standards.  The  munic- 
ipal hospitals  faUed  on  both  accounts,  and 
the  Corporation  has  continued  to  fail  to 
collect  what  It  should.  Furthermore,  the 
money  paid  by  governmental  and  insurance 
agencies  for  care  In  the  municipal  hospitals 
Is  considerably  less  than  that  in  the 
better  voluntary  hospitals.  This  rate  issue 
should  have  been  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  municipal  hospitals  a  long  time  ago;  it 
has  not  been  because  of  a  combination  of 
lack  of  effective  cost  accounting  and  political 
muscle. 

Against  this  background,  let  us  look  at 
this  year's  budget  ('70-'71)  for  the  NYC 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation. 

Million 

Total  approved  budget ^gjg 

Minus    mental    health    expenses     (ab- 
sorbed by  city  and  state) 53 

Total    ^ 

Plus  10  percent  of  130  owed  to  city... I       13 

Total  budget  need 573 

Minus  city  tax  levy 264 

Funds  needed 309 

Thus  If  the  Corporation  spends  Its  total 
budget,  then  It  needs  $309  million  from  non- 
city  tax  levy  to  break  even.  These  sources  are 
primarily  Medicaid,  Medicare,  and  Blue  Cross, 
etc.  The  Corporation's  best  official  estimate 
of  these  payments  is  $239  million,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  at  least  $70  mUUon  (309  minus  239 
equals  70) .  The  239  figure  is  probably  a  gross 
overestimate  of  collectible  money  from  this 
year's  operation.  The  cash  figure  may  well  ap- 
proach this  number,  but  It  will  in  part  reflect 
some  of  the  $130  million  in  old  paper.  $117 
million  of  which  the  Corporation  still  owes 
the  city. 

Conclusion:  The  Health  and  HosplUIs  Cor- 
poration, as  the  Department  of  Hospitals  be- 
fore It,  is  developing  an  increasing  real  def- 
icit. This  Is  due  to  chronic  under-financing 
by  all  levels  of  government  and  by  the  private 
Insurance  companies,  couples  with  naive  es- 
timates of  revenue  sources  and  the  lack  of 
modern  reasonable  cost  accounting  and  bill- 
ing procedures.  Unless  major  Immediate 
changes  take  place  in  all  these  areas,  the 
municipal   hospitals  cannot  survive. 


IDAHO'S  SAWTOOTH  COUNTRY— AN 
OPEN  LETTER  FROM  ALASKA  CON- 
GRESSMAN NICK  BEOICH 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  response 
to  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  from  the 
Idaho  House  delegation  which  proposes 
legislation  to  provide  Federal  protection 
for  parts  of  the  Sawtooth  country  in 
southcentral  Idaho,  and  In  response  to 
the  brochure  attached  which  pictures 
this  and  other  areas  of  Idaho,  let  me  say 
the  following. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  to 
live  amid  Alaska's  scenic  beauty  and  Its 
expanse  of  wilderness  have  high  stand- 
ards for  measuring  the  attributes  of 
other  States  but,  gentlemen,  I  am  per- 
suaded. The  Sawtooth  Is  a  magnificent 
area.  Add  my  name  to  KM.  6957. 


May  27,  1971 
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NATION'S  BUSINESSMEN  FAVOR 
CURTAn.TNO  FEDERAL  AID  TO 
COLLEGES  NOT  CONTROLLING 
CAMPUS  DISORDERS 


njLTED   PHOMINKNT    ROLX 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   L0T7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  taxpayer 
resentment  and  demands  for  stronger 
action  have  been  provcrfced  by  riots  and 
havcx;  caused  by  a  small  number  of  stu- 
dents on  college  campuses.  The  disrup- 
tion of  classes  by  such  disorders  is  an 
injustice  to  the  serious  student  whose 
education  Is  interrupted  and  to  the  tax- 
payer whose  taxes  help  support  centers 
of  higher  learning. 

I  have  proposed  a  bill,  H.R.  359,  pro- 
viding that  Federal  financial  assistance 
be  stopped  to  those  colleges  which  fail 
to  take  adequate  measures  to  curb  the 
disorders  and  that  financial  aid  be  sus- 
pended to  those  teachers  taking  part 
in  campus  disruptions. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business.  Inc.,  150  West  20th  Ave., 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  having  a  present  mem- 
bership of  291,841 — the  largest  individ- 
ual membership  of  any  business  orga- 
nization in  the  United  States — has  In- 
formed me  of  its  strong  support  for  my 
biU. 

The  results  of  the  latest  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  Inc.,  show  that  83 
percent  of  the  businessmen  favor  legisla- 
tion which  would  halt  Federal  educa- 
tion aid  to  colleges  which  do  not  take 
measures  to  bring  campus  disorders  un- 
der control  and  would  also  suspend  such 
Federal  aid  to  teachers  taking  part  in 
disruptions.  The  Federation  found  only 
14  percent  opposing  the  bill  and  3  per- 
cent with  no  firm  opinion. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  know  of 
the  thinking  of  businessmen  on  this  is- 
sue. I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  breakdown  of  the  figures  by  States: 

STATE  BREAKDOWN  FIGURES-END  FEDERAL  AID  TO 
COLLEGES  WHICH  DO  NOT  TRY  TO  CONTROL  CAMPUS 
DISORDERS 


State 

Percent 
in  favor 

Percent 
against 

Percent 
undecided 

Alabama 

87 

8 
8 
8 

11 

10 

9 

6 

12 

10 

9 

7 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

11 

8 
8 

10 

10 
8 

10 
9 
9 
9 

11 
6 
8 
9 

5 

Alaska 

.  .               88 

Arizona      

88 

Arkansas 

84 

California 

85 

Colorado 

87 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

89 

87 

Florida... 

Georgia    

86 

87 

Hawaii 

Idaho         

90 

85 

Illinois 

87 

Irvjiana 

88 

Iowa. 

86 

Kansas 

Kentucky.,. '_['.'_ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marylanii..   ][["[[[[[ 
Massachusetts    .. 

84 

85 

87 

85 

87 

86 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

88 

86 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.  . 

86 

87 

86 

Nebraska 

Nevada '.".'.'.'.'..'. 

NewHampshirB..'."!^! 
NewJersey 

86 

89 

87 

84 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

State                              In  favor  against  undecided  Since  Capen  tooll  over  his  legislative  af- 

■ fairs  duties  In  February,   1970,  Laird  said, 

New  iviexico                                   89  9  2  "^^^  department  of  defense  hasn't  lost  a  sin- 
New  Yorli...'.;';^;;;;];;^;;           86  9  5  gle  roll  caU  In  Congress." 

NorthCarotina 86  10  4  Capen,  36,  was  joined   at  the  ceremony 

Ohio*"  "*'"''* 87  I  4  by  his  wife,  the  former  Joan  Lambert;  their 

Oklahoma.....!!^".!!!!!!           86  8  6  ^°°'  Christopher,  6,  and  daughter,  KeUy,  3. 

Oregon..' ''.'.'.'.'.''.'.'/.'.'..'.'.           85  11  4  Also  attending  the  ceremony  were  Deputy 

Pennsylvania 86  9  5  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard;  Rep.  Ed- 

?o,?Jirr!^rl7,nV K  in  '2  ward  Hubert,  D-La.,  House  Armed  Services 

South  Carolina 86  10  4  _,           .._.          '      ,                 _          _               •»  •_ 

South  Dakota 84  12  4  Committee  chairman;    Rep.   Qeorge  Mahan, 

itnnvKtt. .'...'.. .........          90  8  2  D-Tex.,    House    Appropriations    Committee 

J"" II  12  3  chairman;  Rep.  Gterald  Ford.  B-Mlch.,  House 

Ve*mo'nt 87  7  6  R*put)llcan   Leader;   Rep.  Leslie  Arends,  R- 

Virginia ..."""'.'""I!'"           87  10  3  m>    Q<^P   Whip;    Rep.    Bob    Wilson,   R-San 

Washington 88  9  3  Dlego;     Rep.     Jack     Kemp,     R-N.Y.;     Adm. 

Washington,  D.C.i Thomas  Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 

wrKonsin"* 85  10  5  °^  ®**^=  ^**™-  ^^^^°^  Zumwalt,  Chief  of  Naval 

>nyomint.""'... '...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.          86  9  5  Operations,    and    Oen.    Leonard    Chapman, 
commEoidant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 


'Returns  Incomplete,  May  31,  1971. 


RICHARD  G.  CAPEN,  JR..  RECEIVES 
CITATION  FOR  DISTINGXHSHED 
SERVICE  IN  DOD 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr., 
received  a  citation  for  his  distinguished 
service  in  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  and  as  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  came  to  know- 
Mr.  Capen  during  his  service  in  Wash- 
ington and  know  that  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
will  be  of  interest  to  them 

Also,  I  include  a  copy  of  the  citation 
he  received  since  it  describes  the  out- 
standing job  he  performed  while  serv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  The  mate- 
rial follows: 

[From  the  San  Dlego   (Calif.)   Evening 
Tribune,  Apr.  27,  1971 J 

Capen  Jr.  Honored  for  Detxnsx  Service 

Washinoton. — Richard  O.  Capen  Jr.  of 
La  Jolla,  who  will  leave  olllce  Saturday  as 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  legislative 
aSalrs,  yesterday  was  awarded  the  Defense 
Department's  highest  civilian  decoration. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  presented 
Capen  with  the  department's  Distinguished 
Civilian  Service  Medal  In  a  ceremony. 

Capen  Is  resigning  his  position  with  the 
department  to  return  to  California  as  a 
vice  president  of  The  Copley  Newspapers. 
He  had  been  with  the  newspapers  for  eight 
years  before  he  joined  the  Pentagon  In  Janu- 
ary  1069. 

Laird  praised  Capen  as  "the  num  who 
changed  our  policy  on  prisoners  of  war  and 
brought  the  weight  of  world  public  opinion 
to  bear  on  North  Vietnam." 

Capen  convinced  him.  Laird  said,  as  well  as 
other  Defense  Department  leaders,  the  Na> 
tlonal  Security  Cotincll  and  the  highest 
levels  of  government  that  the  United  States 
should  undertake  an  aggreaolve  program  to 
point  out  to  the  nation  and  the  world  the 
unjust  treatment  of  Amerieaiu  oapturad  by 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  VletnanMse. 

Laird  also  said  that  Capen  brought  "the 
highest  sense  at  duty"  to  hla  Fantagon  post 
and  that  Ci^>en  "despsnad  public  and  con- 
greaelonal  understanding  of  the  complexltlet 
of  the  nations  dafenae." 


ST7CCXB>ED  BT  LAWTXS 

Capen  will  be  succeeded  In  the  Defense 
Department  by  R.  A.  Johnson,  a  Nebraslca 
lawyer  and  former  manager  of  government 
affairs  for  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

A  native  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  Capen  was 
graduated  from  Colvunbla  University  In  1950. 
He  served  In  the  Navy  aboatrd  a  destroyer  in 
the  Western  Pacific  from  1956  to  1959,  and 
was  released  from  active  duty  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  Junior  grade. 

He  was  named  San  Diego's  "Outstanding 
Man  of  the  Year"  In  1967,  and  In  1969,  the 
California  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  des- 
ignated him  one  of  the  five  outstanding  men 
In  the  state. 


U.S.  Department  of  Defense  to  Richard  G. 
Capen,  Jr. 

For  distinguished  service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  January  1969  to  May 
1971  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  Affairs  and  as  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Dick  Capen's  energy,  intelligence,  and  good 
Judgment  have  been  a  primary  stimulus  for 
positive  results  In  numerous  defense  pro- 
grams. In  particular,  his  relations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  won  broad  congressional 
support  for  the  critical  defense  legislative 
programs.  During  a  particularly  challenging 
period  of  reduced  military  spending,  chang- 
ing priorities,  and  shifting  world  affairs,  he 
has  deepened  public  and  congressional  un- 
derstanding of  the  many  difficult  and  com- 
plex issues  faced  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. His  dynamic  and  positive  attitude  cou- 
pled with  a  warm  and  sensitive  personality 
have  enabled  him  to  perform  with  rare  dis- 
tinction duties  of  the  greatest  Importance  in 
maintaining  our  national  security  posture. 
His  perception  and  accurate  evaluation  of 
congressional  attitudes  have  made  It  possible 
for  him  to  provide  Invaluable  advice  to  senior 
officials  of  the  department. 

His  high  sense  of  duty  and  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated service  have  been  an  Inspiration  to  all 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated.  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  and  deep  appreciation  that  I 
award  to  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Distinguished  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

Mixvnr  R.  Laird. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


NATIONAL  RADIO  MONTH 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   ICARTIANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  is  Na- 
Uonal  Radio  Mcmth.  The  Influential  role 
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of  radio  in  American  life  makes  this 
medium  of  crucial  importance  to  us  all. 

The  ability  of  broadcasting  to  com- 
municate with  the  public  and  instantly 
relay  what's  happening  is  an  amazing 
feat.  When  I  think  of  people  all  over  the 
country — in  their  cars,  at  the  beach, 
waiting  for  the  dentist,  on  a  picnic — 
simultaneously  receiving  the  message 
that  a  man  has  landed  on  the  moon,  it 
almost  seems  unbelievable. 

From  our  vantage  point  of  highly 
sophisticated  equipment,  which  not  only 
sends  and  receives  messages  all  over  the 
world,  but  also  transmits  to  and  from 
other  planets,  the  first,  simple  wireless 
invented  by  Guglielmo  Marconi  seems 
almost  like  a  child's  toy.  But  imagine 
conceiving  the  idea  of  sending  sounds 
through  the  air  and  recapturing  them 
at  the  other  end. 

Most  radio  stations  are  very  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  their  public.  Inform- 
ing the  people  is  an  extraordinary  task 
to  undertake,  but  the  dedicated  an- 
nouncers, reporters,  technicians  and 
other  personnel  do  an  outstanding  job. 

Many  radio  stations  offer  editorials 
that  move  legislators  and  executives  and 
promote  community  involvement.  Instant 
news  dissemination  results  in  the  listener 
being  able  to  have  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  what's  going  on  in  this  world. 

The  many  public  services  offered  by 
radio  are  so  numerous,  but  yet  so  taken 
for  granted. 

Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  men  and  women  in  all  phases 
of  radio  work  who  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  tune  in  to  the  world  at  the  flip  of 
a  knob. 


HEARINGS  ON  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
REORGANIZATION 


HON.  CHET  HOLI  FIELD 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  will 
hold  hearings  next  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  June  2,  and  3,  1971,  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposals  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  Ln  our  Pull  Com- 
mittee hearing  room,  2154  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  commencing  at 
10  ajn.  each  day.  The  hearings  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  and  Military  Operations. 

The  President  proposes  to  abolish 
seven  Cabinet  departments :  Agriculture : 
Interior;  Commerce;  Transportation; 
Labor;  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Their  functions  would  be  redistributed 
in  four  new  departments:  Natural  Re- 
sources; Economic  Affairs;  Community 
Development;  and  Human  Resources.  A 
total  of  3P5.000  employees  and  budget 
outlays  of  nearly  $100  billion  are  involved 
in  the  propu.--ed  reorganizations. 

This  is  the  most  far-reaching  reorga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch  that 
has  ever  been  proposed  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  places  an  unprece- 
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dented  legislative  task  upon  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Government   Operations. 

The  first  round  of  hearings  will  be 
devoted  to  an  overview  of  the  reorga- 
nization proposals.  These  have  been  em- 
bodied in  four  bills— H.R.  6959.  6960, 
6961,  6962— which  I  have  introduced  by 
request.  The  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  committee,  Mrs. 
DwYER  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcomniittee.  Mr.  Horton  have  intro- 
duced identical  bills  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  four  departments. 

Administration  witnesses  will  include, 
the  Honorable  George  P.  Shultz,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash.  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization.  They  will  ex- 
plain the  philosophy  and  rationale  of 
the  President's  reorganization  proposals 
and  respond  to  questions  by  subcommit- 
tee members. 

Additional  hearings  will  be  scheduled, 
and  the  legislative  bills  embodying  the 
President's  proposals  will  be  carefully 
examined.  Committee  chairmen  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  subject  and  wish  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  should  notify 
me.  so  that  their  appearances  may  be 
scheduled.  It  is  apparent  that  the  pro- 
posed reorganizations,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  have  a  significant  impact  on 
existing  committee  jurisdictions  and  leg- 
islative responsibilities. 

The  subcommittee  also  will  hear  all 
individuals  and  organizations  having  a 
legitimate  interest  and  a  special  compe- 
tence in  the  Government  activities  and 
operations  proposed  to  be  reorganized.  I 
have  assured  the  President  thac  his  re- 
organization proposals  will  be  accorded 
full  and  fair  hearings  by  this  committee, 
and  that  commitment  will  be  faithfully 
discharged. 
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SIERRA    CLUB    SUPPORTS    NATION- 
WIDE BAN  ON  STRIP  MINING 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  an 
effective  nationwide  ban  on  the  strip 
mining  of  coal,  make  no  mistake  about 
It.  We  can  achieve  balanced  economic 
growth,  expand  employment,  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  land,  streams,  for- 
ests, and  hillsides  which  is  now  being 
devastated  by  strip  mining.  There  are 
those  who  cry  "energy  crisis"  whenever 
any  steps  are  taken  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, with  the  implication  that  hu- 
man beings  are  prisoners  of  a  system 
which  must  inevitably  result  in  pollu- 
tion and  more  pollution. 

We  are  masters  of  our  destiny,  and 
we  can  take  the  initiative  to  make  those 
decisions  necessary  to  make  life  better 
on  earth. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Sierra  Club 
has  spoken  out  clearly,  forcefully  and 
unequivocally  in  support  of  a  national 
ban  on  the  strip  mining  of  coal.  Earlier 


this  month,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Sierra  Club  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  adopted  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Surface  Mining  of  Coal 

In  view  of  the  Irreversible  environmental 
damage  caused  by  surface  mining  and  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  regulation  to  mitigate  the 
environmental  Impact  of  surface  mining,  the 
Sierra  Club  advocates  a  total  and  Immedi- 
ate ban  on  all  surface  mining  of  coal,  in 
conjunction  with  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent any  compensating  Increase  In  other  en- 
vironmentally disastrous  methods  of  obtain- 
ing or  transporting  fuel. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sierra  Club 
recognizes  the  extreme  importance  of  the  pro- 
blem posed  by  surface  mining  of  coal,  and 
formally  places  the  abolition  of  this  prac- 
tice on  the  Club's  list  of  priorities.  It  requests 
all  units  of  the  Club  to  treat  this  matter 
with  high  priority,  and  directs  the  staff  to 
act  appropriately. 


NEW  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  GALLEY 
CASE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  back- 
groimd  of  the  charges  brought  against 
Lt.  William  Calley  and  his  court-martial 
and  conviction.  The  Calley  case  has 
created  many  heated  debates  and  has 
resulted  in  a  virtual  plethora  of  com- 
mentary and  opinion. 

However,  a  unique  and  incisive  insight 
into  the  Calley  affair  was  furnished 
earlier  this  month  in  a  sermon  dehvered 
by  Dr.  Ernest  T.  Campbell,  senior  minis- 
ter of  the  Riverside  Church  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Dr.  Campbell's  message  is 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  statements  I  have  seen  on  the 
Calley  case  and  I  am  anxious  to  share 
it  with  our  colleagues.  Therefore.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  Dr.  Campbell's  sermon 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
No-Fault  Morality 
(By  Dr.  Ernest  T.  Campbell) 

No-fault  automobile  Insurance  appears  to 
be  the  coming  thing  for  the  American  motor- 
ist. Any  measure  that  can  cut  costs  and  speed 
up  payments  to  accident  victims  ought  to 
have  our  blessing. 

No-fault  divorce  laws  are  gradually  replac- 
ing statutes  that  made  it  necessary  to  iix 
blame  and  determine  a  guilty  and  innocent 
party  when  a  marriage  went  sour.  This  is  a 
stride  towards  honesty,  and  we  should  be 
grateful  for  it. 

But  my  subject  today  is  not  automobile  in- 
surance or  divorce.  My  subject  is  America's 
drift  Into  a  "no-fault"  morality  as  evidenced 
by  reaction  to  the  Army's  case  against  Lt. 
William  L.  Calley. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Calley  case  made  us  overnight  into  a 
nation  of  moralists  and  Jurists.  Once  the 
soldier  from  Columbus,  Georgia  was  found 
guilty  of  murdering  twenty-two  civilians  in 
My  Lai  voices  cried,  editorial  ink  flowed, 
politicians  screamed,  coalitions  formed,  peo- 
ple of  every  rank  and  file  declared  them- 
selves. 

The  dominant  mood  expressed  initially  wai 
one  of  outrage  at  the  verdict.  Twenty-two 
people  dead,  among  them  women  and  chll- 
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dren,  and  millions  rise  up  to  proclaim.  "We 
find  no  fault  in  him." 

What  assumptions  form  the  basis  of  this 
astounding  reaction?  One  Is  the  assumption 
that  everyone's  guilt  is  no  one's  guilt.  Re- 
sponsibility for  Calley's  atrocities  rests  on 
many  shoulders,  so  the  argument  runs.  Im- 
plicated are  his  superior  officers,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the  citizens 
who  put  that  government  In  power.  Because 
the  blame  Is  so  widely  scattered  one  Individ- 
ual should  not  be  punished.  The  attempt  to 
equalize  guilt  tCTtds  to  eliminate  guilt. 

Dean  Francis  Sayre  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral  was  the  most  winsome  spokesman 
for  this  point  of  view.  He  wrote,  "Calley  is  all 
of  us.  He  is  every  single  citizen  In  our  grace- 
less land  .  .  .  Who,  whether  hawk  or  dove. 
military  or  civilian,  is  exempt  from  some 
share,  some  obedience  or  lazy  acquiescence 
in  the  faceless  slaughter,  not  only  of  human 
life  but  of  almost  all  we  have  been  wont  to 
count  as  precious  In  this  world." ' 

"Calley  Is  all  of  us."  Potentially,  yes.  we 
are  all  Calleys.  but  not  actually.  It  Is  true 
that  anything  any  other  man  ever  did  I 
could  do  under  similar  opportunity  and  prov- 
ocation. But  "could  do"  and  "did  do"  are 
not  the  same.  History  turns  on  the  actual 
not  the  potential.  "Calley  Is  all  of  us."  Is  he 
now.  Indeed?  Calley  Is  not  the  brothers  Ber- 
rlgan.  Calley  Is  not  the  thousands  of  COs 
who  have  steadfastly  refused  to  bear  arms. 
Calley  Is  not  even  all  of  his  fellow  soldiers 
in  Vietnam,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  would  not  knowingly  open  fire  on  wo- 
men and  children. 

The  upshot  of  such  wooly  thinking  Is  to 
transform  a  murderer  into  a  national  hero. 
The  gunner  of  My  Lai  becomes  a  likeable 
"fall  guy!"  Poor  Rusty,  we  find  no  fault  in 
him. 

The  second  assumption  at  work  here  Is 
that  bad  systems  eicuse  bad  conduct.  This 
is  the  trap  into  which  religious  and  political 
liberals  are  likely  to  fall.  Admittedly  and 
assuredly  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna  is  a  colossal 
misadventure.  The  way  in  which  trainees  for 
that  war  are  taught  borders  on  the  barbaric. 
I  am  told  by  those  who  have  been  there  that 
It  is  not  fashionable  in  Vietnam  to  direct  our 
men  to  "kill."  Too  many  of  them  have  been 
reared  in  the  Judao-Chrlstlan  tradition.  They 
recall  the  sixth  Commandment  and  react 
negatively  to  the  thought  of  killing.  So  we 
attempt  sanctlflcatlon  by  semantics.  Our 
boys  are  not  told  to  "kill."  they  are  told  to 
"destroy"  or  "waste."  To  legitimize  these 
commands  the  enemy  Is  dehumanized  and 
spoken  of   as   "dinks."   "gooks"   and    "VCs." 

Last  December  a  war  crimes  hearing  wm 
held  in  Washington.  D.C.  Among  those  testi- 
fying was  Dr.  Gordon  Livingston,  a  resident 
psychiatrist  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In 
Baltimore,  who  amazed  the  assembled  guests 
with  this  prayer:  "Help  us.  O  Lord,  to  fulfill 
the  standing  order  of  this  regiment.  Give 
us  the  wisdom  to  find  the  beistards — and  the 
strength  to  pile  it  on."  '  When  pressed  as  to 
where  this  prayer  came  from  he  replied  that 
he  had  learned  it  In  1968  as  a  regimental  sur- 
geon with  the  nth  Armored  Cavalry,  in  Black 
Horse,  Vietnam.  It  was  known  as  the  Prayer 
of  the  Body  Count  and  was  offered  up  by  the 
Regimental  Chaplain! 

However  diabolical  the  system,  and  It  Is 
more  diabolical  than  most  of  us  suspect,  I 
contend  that  to  lay  the  blame  for  human 
failure  at  the  feet  of  the  system  Is  to  aban- 
don the  Biblical  view  of  man  The  Bible  of- 
fers a  more  hopeful  view  of  man  than  this. 
It  is  of  Freud  and  not  of  Scripture  to  be- 
lieve that  man  Is  a  helpless  victim  of  social 
conditioning  and  Inherited  Instincts. 

Eric  Hoffer  was  cutting  through  a  maze 
of  nonsense  when  he  said,  "There  Is  no  telling 
to  what  extremes  of  cruelty  and  ruthless- 
ness  a  man  will  go  when  he  Is  freed  from 
the  fears,  hesitations,  doubts  and  the  vague 
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stirrings  of  decency  that  go  with  Individual 
Judgment.  When  we  lose  our  individual  In- 
dependence In  the  corporateness  of  a  mass 
movement,  we  find  a  new  freedom — freedom 
to  hate,  bully,  lie.  torture,  murder  and  be- 
tray without  shame  and  remorse."' 

Ortuited.  the  conditioning  to  which  CaUey 
was  exposed  was  severe  and  demonic.  Still  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  tbls  man 
had  no  alternative  but  to  squeeze  the  trigger. 
What  of  his  residual  humanity?  It  belongs 
not  alone  to  the  religious,  but  to  i)eople  of 
ordinary  decency  to  rise  up  and  say  "no"  In 
the  face  of  such  an  Immoral  command.  It  is 
a  "cop-out"  of  the  first  order  to  assign  blame 
to  a  faceless.  Impersonal  abstraction  like 
society  and  to  say  of  Calley,  "We  find  no  fault 
in  him." 

The  other  assumption  that  I  should  like 
to  deal  with  is  this:  Som.e  situations  are  so 
bad  that  moral  distinctions  within  them  are 
unavailing  and  well-nigh  impossible.  Billy 
Graham  was  the  herald  of  this  unwisdom. 
His  utterance  on  My  Lai,  In  my  Judgment, 
wras  his  darkest  day  In  print.  Because  he  is 
taken  by  many  to  speak  for  Protestants  In 
this  country  I  should  like  publicly  to  disas- 
sociate myself,  almost  entirely,  from  his  posi- 
tion. The  celebrated  evangelist  said:  "We  are 
learning  one  thing — that  Sherman  was  right. 
'War  Is  hell.'  I  have  never  heard  of  a  war 
where  Innocent  people  were  not  killed. 

"We  have  all  had  our  My  Lais  In  one  way 
or  another,  perhaps  not  with  guns,  but  we 
have  hurt  others  with  a  thoughtless  word, 
an  arrogant  act  or  a  selfish  deed. 

"When  the  religious  leaders  were  about  to 
stone  the  adultress  who  had  been  convicted 
and  tried  Jesus  said.  'Let  him  that  is  with- 
out sin  cast  the  first  stone.'  If  that  were  the 
law  of  the  world  today,  never  a  stone  would 
l>e  throvsm.  for  the  Bible  says.  'We  have  all 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  « 

Yes.  Billy,  we  have  all  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.  But  we  have  not 
all  sinned  In  the  same  way  or  to  the  same 
degree!  And  the  differences  Involved  matter 
much.  There  is  no  exegete  or  expositor  of  the 
New  Testament  that  I  have  ever  read  who 
dared  to  suggest  that  Jesus'  response  to  the 
woman  in  adultery  was  to  be  taken  as  an 
eternal  dictum  o,i  Justice.  It  Is  naive  to  a 
fault  to  Infer  that  because  Jesus  forgave  this 
woman  and  dismissed  her  accusers  no  Judge 
should  ever  don  his  robe  and  preside  at  a 
bar  of  justice.  To  follow  the  evangelist's 
logic  all  the  way  would  be  to  close  down 
everv  courthouse  in  the  country  bv  night- 
fall. 

Fundamentalism  has  always  had  trouble 
taking  the  relatively  right  seriously.  But  we 
had  better  begin  to  take  the  relatively  right 
seriously — for  that 's  the  only  kind  of  right 
most  of  us  bump  into  through  our  lifetime. 
Of  course  war  is  hell.  But  even  within  that 
hell  there  are  standards  worth  contending 
for.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  Red  Cross 
ambulance  should  be  bombed.  Or  that  a 
UN  inspection  team  should  be  fired  upon.  Or 
that  prisoners  of  war  should  be  summarily 
killed.  Or  that  civilians  should  be  lined  up. 
tossed  into  a  pit  and  slain. 

Justice  deals  with  th<»  probably  right,  the 
relatively  right  in  a  given  situation.  If  we 
Christians  are  to  be  helpful  in  a  less-than- 
perfect  world  we  must  learn  to  be  fiuent  In 
two  languages— love  and  Justice.  It  does  not 
belong  to  Justice  to  say  of  Lt.  Calley.  "We 
find  no  fault  In  him." 

I  have  chosen  to  preach  on  the  Calley 
case  not  to  criticize  but  to  clarify.  I  am 
not  keen  on  finding  or  fixing  blame  In  order 
to  vindicate  a  theological  perspective,  al- 
though I  agree  with  an  observer  who  wrote 
In  the  "London  Times"  a  while  ago  that 
"the  doctrine  of  original  sin  Is  the  only  em- 
pirically verifiable  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Faith."' 

I   am   keen   about   the   subject   because  I 
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believe  that  Justice  partakes  of  the  divine 
order.  That  It  Is  not  ours  to  manipulate  That 
justice  is  a  lot  more  than  man-made  house 
rules  or  organizational  by-laws.  That  It  has 
a  durability,  an  eternal  quality  about  it. 

I  have  long  since  given  up  golf.  It  is  sour 
grapes  with  me.  1  admit.  The  game  was 
getting  the  better  of  me  every  time  out.  I 
confess  though  to  remembering  rounds  ol 
golf  with  friends  who  were  exceedingly  gen- 
erous. If  I  shanked  a  shot  or  dubbed  one 
they  would  say,  "Shoot  again.  We  won't  count 
that  one."  Desperate  that  I  was,  I  would. 
Then  mutual  grace  would  exceed  all  l>ounds 
when  we  finally  arrived  on  the  green.  One 
man  would  be  lying  seventeen  feet  from 
the  cup.  His  friend  would  say.  "I'll  give  you 
yours  if  you'll  give  me  mine."  They  would 
look  around  quickly  to  see  If  heaven  were 
watching  and  say,  "It's  a  deal!" 

My  friends,  there  are  duffers  all  around 
this  country  who  take  mulligans  on  every 
hole  and  "gimmes"  on  every  green  and  think 
they  are  playing  golf.  But  the  question  that 
keeps  surfacing  is  this:  "Who  speaks  for  par?" 
Is  there  not  a  very  real  sense  a  "third"  In- 
volved when  I  play  golf  with  a  friend?  Is 
it  altogether  mine  and  his  to  determine  how 
many  strokes  we  will  count.  Does  "mutual 
consent"  in  sexual  perversity  make  the  action 
right? 

Because  we  might  happen  to  feel  that 
yellow-skinned  people  are  Inferior  to  white, 
and  that  the  Imperial  role  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  Is  laeyond  question — ^Is  It 
then  our  prerogative  to  free  a  man  with  In- 
nocent Asiatic  blood  on  his  hands?  Can  Jus- 
tice be  domesticated?  Only  sheer  sentiment 
would  keep  us  from  Identifying  mass  murder 
for  what  it  Is. 

Most  of  all  I  am  keen  on  the  subject  be- 
cause I  see  no  way  out  for  Calley  or  for  us 
unless  we  recover  a  sense  of  accountability. 
"If  we  say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  our- 
selves and  the  truth  is  not  In  us."  (I  John 
1:8)  The  gates  of  mercy  swing  on  the  hinges 
of  contrition.  "If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  Is 
faithful  and  Just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
cleanse  us  from  sill  unrighteousness."  (I  John 
1:9) 

Closing  Prayer 

O  God  of  men  and  nations,  whose  wlU  for  us 

is  i>eace. 
Have  mercy  upon  us  that  we  have  bungled 

things  so  badly  and  drenched  the  earth 

In  blood. 

Keep  us  from  succumbing  to  the  notion  that 

we  are  helpless  pawns  on  the  board  of 

life. 
PlU  us  with  a  sense  of  worth  and  accotint- 

ablUty  and  a  steady  loyalty  to  truth 

and  justice. 
For  Jesus'  sake — and  our  own. 

— Amen. 

FOOTKOTES 

'  The  New  York  Times,  April  5,  1971 
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GASP— PITTSBURGH'S  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CHAMPION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  County,  which  are 
no  strangers  to  pollution  problems,  re- 
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cently  received  an  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  for  their 
efforts  in  air  pollution  control.  Our  anti- 
pollution code  that  went  into  effect  barely 
a  year  ago  is  one  of  the  toughest  in  the 
Nation. 

Largely  responsible  for  this  award  is 
GASP — Group  Against  Smog  and  Pollu- 
tion— an  active  citizens  group  which  has 
been  able  to  mobUize  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  80  scientists,  40  attorneys,  and  the 
backing  of  the  Allegheny  County  Medi- 
cal Society.  A  GASP  representative — 
usually  an  attorney  and/or  scientific  ex- 
pert— sits  in  on  every  variance  board 
hearing. 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  its 
president,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Madoff,  GASP 
reports  80-percent  compliance  as  a  result 
of  public  pressure  on  polluters. 

GASP  has  been  filmed  as  part  of  a 
French  TV  show  for  distribution  in  80 
European  countries;  their  activities  have 
been  detailed  in  the  Evening  Chronicle 
of  Manchester,  Eiigland;  they  have  been 
interviewed  by  Japanese  Environmental- 
ists; and  have  recorded  for  the  Voice  of 
America. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  introduce 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and,  more  recently,  in 
Topics,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
magazine,  concerning  this  tough  and 
successful  citizens  group  of  wiiich  I  am 
very  proud: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  2.  1970] 

Wn.L  ANTi-PoixtmoN  Laws  Stick? 

(By  Thomas  Undley  Ehrlch) 

PnTSBT7»CH. — The  environment's  long  trek 

from  belouled  to  clean,  as  with  most  basic 

social  changes,  will  go  slowly  and  in  stages. 

The  flrst  stage,  of  course,  is  talk,  and  there's 

ciirrently  plenty  of  It. 

But  when  the  rhetoric  and  breast-beating 
have  passed,  the  war  on  pollution  will  come 
down  to  hundreds  of  little  moves,  by  thou- 
sands of  obscure  public  officials,  corporate 
ezecutlTes  and  cltlzena.  The  mlllenlal  ora- 
tions of  today  will  give  way  to  Intense  cor- 
porate pressures  for  slow  enforcement,  be- 
wildering technical  arguments  and  the  nag- 
ging shortage  of  pubUc  funds.  The  vocabu- 
lary of  this  lower  level  will  be  microns,  wet 
scrubbers,  tons  per  square  mile  per  month, 
and  dozens  of  other  hard-to-grasp  measure- 
ments and  terms. 

It's  hard  to  predict  what  will  happen  when 
this  action  stage  Is  reached.  But  at  least  some 
environmentalists  fear  that  the  potential 
benefits  of  broad  pro-environment  legisla- 
tion could  be  undermined  In  a  long,  largely 
unnoticed  series  of  Individual  declslona  to  go 
ea«y  on  specific  polluters.  They  fear  that 
polluting  Industries,  who  are  proclaiming 
high-prlorlty  concern  for  the  environment 
now,  will  win  a  leniency  In  backroom  bar- 
gaining with  enforcement  bureaucrats  that 
they  would  never  dare  seek  In  public. 

But  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  working  out  that 
way  here  In  Pittsburgh,  a  city  that  Is  no 
stranger  to  jjoUutlon  problems.  Efforts  of 
local  officials  and  concerned  citizens  have 
resulted  not  only  in  a  tough  new  antipol- 
lution law,  but  In  tough  and  novel  enforce- 
ment methods.  As  with  any  antl-pollutlon 
law,  certain  exceptions  will  have  to  be 
granted  as  a  practical  matter.  But  to  pre- 
vent this  from  becoming  a  menacing  loop- 
hole, no  exception  will  be  made  except  after 
pubUc  hearings,  where  arguments  for  leni- 
ency are  balanced  by  antl-pollutlon  pleas, 
and  where  the  glare  of  publicity  is  kept  fo- 
cused on  polluters. 
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A    TOtTOH    NEW    CODS 

Allegheny  County,  which  Includes  Pitts- 
burgh and  surrounding  communities,  has  a 
tough  new  antl-pollutlon  code  that  nom- 
inally went  Into  effect  Jan.  i.  But  It's  only 
now  that  the  county  has  begun  the  flrst  cru- 
cial step — acting  on  requests  for  variances 
from  the  law.  In  a  variance  appeal,  a  com- 
pany or  municipality  seeks  permission  to 
continue  Us  pollution  activity,  usually  until 
a  specified  date.  The  reason  may  be  delayed 
shipment  of  a  control  device,  or  an  equip- 
ment failure.  It  may  involve  the  gap  between 
enthusiasm  for  clean  eJr  and  water  and  the 
technology  to  achieve  It.  Or  It  may  be  the 
appellant  simply  wants  to  Initiate  an  In- 
definite series  of  delays. 

The  Allegheny  County  code  specifically  In- 
cludes provision  for  variances,  and  It's  ex- 
pected that  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Air 
Quality  Act  will  make  a  similar  provision. 
The  aim  is  to  avoid  Inflexibility  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  balancing  of  interests. 

Pollution  fighters  fear,  though,  that  stiff 
antl-pollutlon  laws  may  be  nibbled  to  death 
In  variance  proceedings.  WhUe  industry 
hasn't  openly  opposed  the  setting  of  stiff  air 
quality  rules.  It  has  an  obvious  economic 
Interest  In  avoiding  big  and  sudden  expendi- 
tures for  control  devices.  In  private  bargain- 
ing between  Industry  and  bureaucrats  pass- 
ing on  variances,  environmentalist  forces 
worry,  polluters  may  be  able  to  avoid  such 
expenditures,  or  at  a  minimum,  to  make 
compliance  subject  to  their  convenience. 

Here  In  Allegheny  County,  more  than  200 
variance  petitions  have  been  flJed  since  Jan. 
1.  Duquesne  Light  Co.  alone  has  filed  more 
than  20  variance  appeals.  A  host  of  munic- 
ipalities want  to  continue  open  burning  of 
refuse,  saying  they  have  no  other  way  to  dis- 
po6t  of  waste.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  and  Jones  & 
Laughlln  Steel  Corp.  have  asked  exemption 
of  two  facilities  they  plan  to  close  down 
within  the  next  18  months.  But  U.S.  Steel 
also  wants  exemption  for  nearly  all  Its  basic 
steel  making  operations  in  the  county,  and 
J&L  wants  a  blanket  exemption  for  all  Its 
sources  of  emission. 

BACKPEOAI.ING    UNLIKELT 

It  seems  unlikely  there  will  be  any  quiet 
tjackpedallng  here,  however.  County  officials 
have  not  only  appointed  a  variance  appeals 
board  with  an  admitted  pro-environmental 
bias,  but  have  chosen  to  make  the  i^peals 
process  not  a  quiet,  cloeed-door  affair,  but  a 
sort  of  public  adversary  proceeding.  Citizens 
groups  are  encouraged  to  participate  as  direct 
parties  In  the  public  hearings.  Pollution-con- 
trol experts  from  county  agencies  and  private 
groups  are  brought  In  to  offer  technical  ad- 
vice and  to  question  t^pUcants  closely  on 
technical  matters. 

The  reetilt  Is  a  barrage  of  tough,  informed 
questions,  aimed  at  the  appellants,  who  sit 
In  the  middle  of  a  long  ciirved  witness  table, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  environmentalists  and 
on  the  other  by  county  health  officials.  Corpo- 
rate officials  who  once  scoffed  at  the  "emo- 
tional," uninformed  citizen-environmental- 
ists, aren't  scoffing  now.  Instead,  appellants 
show  up  with  four  and  five-man  teams,  ex- 
tensive briefs,  slides  and  charts.  Even  then, 
the  board  often  sends  them  back  to  get  more 
Information. 

In  the  past  Industry  representatives  always 
have  been  the  knowledgeable  ones,  says  Mi- 
chelle Madoff,  the  peppery  president  of 
OA3P — Group  Against  Smog  and  Pollution, 
the  citizens'  organlisatlon  that  has  more  or 
less  taken  command  of  the  environmentalist 
effort  here.  OASP  has  a  scientific  adviser  at 
every  bearing,  and  often  an  attorney  as 
well.  Mrs.  Madoff  says,  "The  citizens  no  long- 
er are  Ignorant." 

Clearly,  the  citizens'  groups,  and  the  board 
Itself,  are  in  no  mood  to  accept,  at  least  at 
face  value,  the  traditional  arguments:  "It 
costs  too  much"  or  "We  can't  do  U."  Nor  Is 
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Industry's  Implied  threat  of  plant  shutdowns 
and  unemployment  getting  much  sympathy. 
At  a  recent  hearing,  a  U.S.  Steel  official 
pointedly  reminded  the  board  that  a  facility 
under  consideration  does  employ  "more  than 
3.000  workers."  Immediately,  an  environmen- 
talist, Thomas  Horrocks,  fired  back:  "In 
order  to  avoid  putting  3,000  people  out  of 
work,  you're  going  to  penalize  many  more 
thousands  In  Allegheny  County." 

Robert  Broughton,  chairman  of  the  vari- 
ance board  (and  former  counsel  for  GASP), 
thinks  the  participation  of  citizens'  groups 
and  the  adversary  format  could  prove  cru- 
cial. The  format,  he  says,  Is  based  on  the 
growing  belief  that  administrative  agencies 
can't  be  expected  to  fully  represent  public 
interests.  "The  only  thing  they  ever  hear  Is 
the  evidence  from  one  side,  so  they  tend  to 
Identify  with  that  side,"  says  the  Duquesne 
University  law  professor.  By  providing  "some 
cross-examination  and  some  expertise,"  he 
says,  the  citizens  "keep  us  honest." 

"rotJR  OUT  or  rrvE" 

It's  Important  In  this  regard,  he  adds,  that 
the  variance  board,  unlike  other  pollution 
boards  in  Pennsylvania,  Isn't  weighted  with 
Industrial  representatives.  Besides  the  former 
GASP  attorney,  the  board  includes  a  sulphur 
dioxide  expert  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
a  hospital  pathologist,  a  self-employed  chem- 
ical engineer  and  a  long-time  member  of  a 
previous  pollution-control  agency.  The  coun- 
ty commissioners  had  sought  recommenda- 
tions from  citizens'  groups,  and  GASP's  Mrs. 
Madoff  says  proudly,  "We  got  four  out  of 
five." 

"We  do  start  out  with  a  kind  of  bias,"  says 
Mr.  Broughton.  "It  will  take  a  lot  more  con- 
vincing for  this  board  than  for  a  board  com- 
posed of  Industrial  Interests." 

In  making  these  appointments,  other 
county  commissioners  were  Infiuenced  by  the 
efforts  of  Commissioner  Thomas  P.  Forester, 
a  long-time  advocate  of  stricter  pollution 
control.  Also,  public  hearings  on  the  proposed 
code  last  fall  produced  an  Impressive  public 
turnout,  with  hundreds  of  citizens  showing 
up  to  demand  stricter  curbs. 

The  tough  approach  may  also  be  an  out- 
growth of  officials'  consternation  over  Indus- 
try's failure  to  live  up  to  previous  self-regu- 
latory promises.  Industrial  leaders  here  took 
the  lead  during  the  1940s  In  cleaning  up  the 
smoke  that  had  become  so  thick  downtown 
streets  were  literally  dark  at  midday,  but 
since  then  such  efforts  have  been  disappoint- 
ing. In  1960  the  county  and  steel  companies 
negotiated  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  set- 
ting a  10-year  timetable  for  cleaning  up  the 
mills,  but  some  officials  say  this  has  been 
largely  Ignored  or  met  with  halfway 
measures. 

The  environmentalist  leanings  of  the  vari- 
ance board.  Mr.  Broughton  notes,  may  help 
win  greater  public  acceptance  for  variances 
that  are  granted,  and  this  boost  to  accepta- 
bility may  be  needed.  The  board  hasn't  re- 
leased any  major  decisions  yet,  but  Mr. 
Broughton  Indicates  the  likely  course  won't 
be  the  simple  yea  or  nay  sought  by  the  con- 
tending p>artle8.  Instead  of  punishing  pollu- 
ters, as  suggested  by  some  of  the  citizens' 
representatives,  the  board  will  try  to  encour- 
age a  faster  cleanup  pace  by  "making  it  really 
expensive"  to  continue  polluting  operations. 

This  might  entail  use  of  the  $l,0O0-a-day 
fljie  available  to  the  variance  board.  More 
likely,  the  prod  will  be  some  strict  conditions 
governing  continued  operation  of  a  source  of 
pollution.  The  prod.  It  s  hoped,  would  achieve 
some  alleviation  of  pollution  while  also  put- 
ting a  squeeze  on  the  polluter's  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Broughton  concedes  that  even  a  full 
year  of  fines,  amounting  to  as  much  as  $365.- 
000,  might  be  a  bargain  for  some  big  polluters 
compared  to  the  cost  of  pollution  control.  But 
here,  he  says,  the  public  hearings  and  the 
continued  jjartlclpation  of  citizens  may  play 
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another  Important  role.  How  much  bad  pub- 
licity, he  asks,  will  polluters  be  willing  to 
take .' 

In  fact,  concern  for  the  corporate  Image 
may  well  prove  the  decisive  factor.  When  the 
\anance  process  is  conducted  In  the  public 
spotlight  as  It  is  here,  corporations  making 
grand  promises  on  one  level  will  feel  far  more 
pressure  to  back  them  up  with  prompt  and 
meaningful  action  at  the  nuts-and-bolts 
level.  Primarily  becausie  environmentalist 
forces  feel  this  public  spotlight  is  such  a 
potent  force  they  view  the  Allegheny  County 
procedures  with  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
GASP'S  Mrs.  Madoff  says.  "We're  going  to  win 
this  time." 


Envieonmental   Watchdog 

Standing  guard  over  the  Industrial  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  over  a 
growing  number  of  American  tirban  centers 
are  these  20th-century  sentinels  designed  by 
men  to  monitor  the  air  they  breathe — to  find 
out  whether  It  is,  indeed,  breathable. 

These  sensing  devices  are  part  of  the 
monitoring  networks  that  measure  the 
major  air  pollutants:  carbon  monoxide,  sul- 
fur oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  hydrocarbons 
and  what  is  known  as  particulate  matter 
(sjot.  smoke  and  other  particles )  resulting 
primarily  from  transportation  (especially 
the  automobile),  fuel  combustion  for  power 
and  heating,  industrial  processes  and  solid- 
waste  disposal.  In  Pittsburgh's  Allegheny 
County,  data  from  sensors  like  these,  located 
in  key  areas.  Is  fed  Into  a  central  computer 
that  can  alert  officials  to  violations  of  the 
county's  new  air  pollution  control  code  and 
to  the  need  for  emergency  procedures  when 
pollution  levels  are  dangerously  high. 

Throughout  the  United  States — and  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  world — the  In- 
genuity that  invented  the  machines  of  In- 
dustry is  now  turned  to  the  task  of  cleaning 
up  the  air  that  industry  has  contaminated, 
before  It  is  too  late.  Lined  up  to  wage  the 
war  against  dirty  air  Is  a  formidable  array  of 
sophisticated  devices  that  can  collect,  meas- 
ure and  evaluate  major  pollutants.  New 
laser-ray  equipment,  for  Instance,  can  photo- 
graph Invisible  snvog.  A  detector  has  been 
developed  so  sensitive  that  it  can  spot  mer- 
cury pollution  In  air  and  water  to  within  10 
parts  per  million. 

The  list  of  devices  to  pinpoint  areas,  types 
and  levels  of  pollution  is  impressive  testi- 
mony to  man's  Inventive  genius.  But  the 
real  environmental  watchdogs  are  people 
themselves — ordinary  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  the  world  they 
live  In  and  the  world  they  will  pass  on  to 
their  children.  The  achievement  of  clecm  air 
In  each  region  of  the  country,  declares  The 
Conservation  Foundation,  "depends  largely 
on  the  stringency  of  the  air  quality  standarda 
adopted  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  tho  plana 
for  Implementing  and  enforcing  them.  And 
It  Is  now  clear  that  these.  In  turn,  are  directly 
related  to  the  degree  of  citizen  concern  and 
pressure  In  each  region." 

People  do  care — and  they  are  voicing  their 
concern  In  growing  numbers.  One  angry 
young  Plttsburgher  took  pen  In  hand  to  pro- 
test: "I  am  10  years  old.  and  If  I  get  married 
when  I  grow  up,  I  won't  want  my  children 
to  live  or  die  in  polluted  air."  A  sixth-grader 
wrote:  "I  know  I  can't  Influence  the  whole 
state  but  I  would  like  to  do  my  part  as  a 
young  citizen.  I  want  to  know  Just  how  I 
can  stop  pollution.  I  am  12  now." 

These  letters — and  many  more  like  them — 
are  part  of  the  life  story  of  OASP  (Group 
Against  Smog  and  Pollution),  a  Pittsburgh 
organization  that  is  remarkable  but  by  no 
meatis  unique.  Its  counterpart  can  be  found 
wherever  nature's  environment  Is  endan- 
gered and  people  care.  GASP's  guiding  spirit 
and  president  is  Mrs.  Henry  R.  BCadoO;  its 
solid  backbone  la  a  determined  band  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  In  Allegheny  County  who 
decided  It  was  time  they  took  a  stand  for 
clean  air.  The  country's  air  pollution  con- 
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trol  code  which  became  effective  on  January 
1,  1970,  Is  one  of  the  strictest  in  the  nation. 
Its  provisions  cover  all  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution, from  backyard  burning  of  leaves  and 
trash  to  water-quenching  of  steel-mlll  slag. 
Pines  of  up  to  tl.OOO  per  violation  per  day 
may  be  Imposed  and  court  injunctions  used 
to  shut  down  plants  completely  for  certain 
violations  of  pollution  laws. 

More  than  3,000  citizens — students,  house- 
wives, labor  leaders,  lawyers  and  physicians — 
had  a  hand  In  formulating  the  new  regula- 
tions. Many  thousands  more  have  given  their 
support.  A  law  on  the  books  will  not  clean  the 
air;  government  officials  must  enforce  It 
and  citizens  must  obey  It.  Monitoring  de- 
vices, too,  are  no  guarantee  of  pollution  con- 
trol; but  they  are  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  those  who  must  effect  the  environmental 
cleanup. 

Allegheny  County's  million-dollar,  feder- 
ally funded  air  pollution  control  program 
for  1971  Includes  an  expanded  staff  of  en- 
gineers, chemists  and  technicians  to  pro- 
vide round-the-clock  surveillance  and  to 
maintain  the  air  pollution  monitoring  sta- 
tions. Also  planned  are  several  radio- 
equipped  pollution  patrol  cars  to  cruise  the 
county,  make  Inspections,  look  for  viola- 
tions and  respond  to  complaints. 

Air  quality  monitoring  has  become  a  big 
business  In  Itself.  The  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  (NAPCA)  sup- 
ports some  2,000  state  and  local  monitor- 
ing stations  and  operates  Its  own  program 
Involving  more  than  1,000  air-sampling 
devices  at  stations  across  the  country,  in- 
cluding six  continuous  monitoring  stations 
In  major  cities. 

The  worldwide  significance  of  air  pollu- 
tion testing  is  underlined  by  a  decision  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  to 
set  up  an  international  network  for  moni- 
toring and  studying  air  pollution.  The  net- 
work, which  win  supply  Information  on 
levels  of  air  pollution  caused  by  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  dust  particles,  will  have  interna- 
tional centers  In  London  and  Washington, 
regional  centers  in  Moscow,  Nagpur  (India) 
and  Tokyo  and  20  laboratories  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  monthly  reporting  of 
pollution-level  averages,  says  WHO,  will 
make  It  possible  to  observe  and  compare 
trends  In  various  countries  and  to  Issue 
warnings  where   It   becomes   necessary. 

The  WHO  action  marks  the  flrst  practical 
step  toward  treating  air  pollution  as  an  In- 
ternational problem.  The  goal:  to  make  the 
earth's  air  breathable  again. 


SOVIET  JEWS  RKTiTFF  ACT  OF  1971, 
H.R.  5606,  AS  AMENDED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  KCXJH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  the  Soviet  Jews  Relief 
Act  of  1971.  which  I  originally  introduced 
on  March  4,  is  now  cosponsored  by  109 
Members  of  the  House.  An  identical 
measure  in  the  Senate,  S.  1872,  has  27 
sponsors. 

H.R.  5606 — as  amended — is  a  simple 
bill,  but  behind  It  stands  a  noble  Ameri- 
can principle — that  this  Nation  has  al- 
ways been  and  should  always  remain  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed  of  other  lands. 
The  bill  authorizes  30,000  special  visas 
outside  the  regular  immigration  quota 
system  for  Soviet  Jews  who  are  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  wish  to 
come  to  this  country. 

Up  through  the  earlier  part  of  this  cen- 
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tury,  the  United  States  had  no  restric- 
tions on  immigration,  and  every  school - 
child  can  recite  the  successive  waves  of 
persecuted  minorities  who  sought  our 
shores  and  enriched  our  national  life — 
F^lgrims.  Huguenots,  Catholics,  Quakers, 
Germans,  Italians,  Irish,  Slavs,  and  many 
other  national  groups.  Even  with  our 
immigration  laws  we  have  preserved  this 
tradition.  Special  legislation  permitted 
more  than  30,000  Hungarian  refugees  to 
settle  here  after  the  suppression  of  their 
1956  revolution.  Similarly  since  1968  over 
10,000  Czechoslovakian  refugees  were  as- 
sisted in  coming  to  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  more  than 
565,000  Cubans  have  made  the  United 
States  their  new  home  through  exemp- 
tions from  the  immigration  laws. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  enact  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews  at  this  time, 
even  though  I  recognize  that  they  may 
be  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of 
it.  Soviet  leaders,  and  the  Jews  behind 
their  guarded  borders,  must  be  told  that 
Americans  of  all  faiths,  acting  through 
their  elected  Congress,  deplore  Soviet 
persecution  of  a  proud  minority  and  will 
make  them  welcome  here.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  5606 — as  amended — then,  is  both 
an  invitation  and  an  expression  of  con- 
science. And  in  a  real  sense  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  wide 
her  doors  and  permit  the  Jews  who  are 
vilified  there  to  leave.  It  will  contrast 
sharply  with  the  neglect  of  the  Jews  by 
mankind  30  years  ago  when  so  many 
countries,  ours  included,  refused  sanctu- 
ary to  many  of  those  Jews  who  escaped 
or  would  have  been  peinitted  to  leave 
Nazi  Germany  through  negotiations  had 
visas  been  available. 

The  adoption  of  this  bill  will  be  more 
than  just  an  American  gesture.  I  hope  It 
will  spark  men  in  other  nations — Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Australia,  and  for 
reasons  of  history.  West  Germany — to 
enact  similar  legislation.  Such  a  world- 
wide movement  will  have  practical  value 
in  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union  to  per- 
mit the  emigration  of  those  Jews  who 
wish  to  leave.  And  hopefully,  the  sym- 
bolic vEdue  of  this  offer  of  sanctuary  will 
not  go  unheeded  in  Moscow. 

The  special  refugee  quota  of  10,200 
available  under  present  law  for  refugees 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  has  been 
oversubscribed  for  the  past  2  years  sind 
would  not  meet  the  need  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  open  her  doors  and  permit 
the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  on  any 
modest  scale. 

Of  course  many  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
permitted  to  leave  will  choose  to  go  to 
Israel.  This  will  be  their  choice  but  the 
enactment  of  this  bUl  at  this  crucial 
time  will  remain  always  an  act  of  Amer- 
ican generosity  in  a  time  of  need. 


PAUL  E.  T.TT.I.KY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  oRto 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, occasionally  those  of  us  in  public  life 
and  working  with  one  of  those  rare  breed 
are  accorded  the  privilege  of  meeting 
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of  men  whose  prime  motivation  in  life 
is  to  serve  the  pubhc  interest.  Such  a 
man  was  Paul  Lilley,  investigative  re- 
porter for  the  Cleveland  Press.  Paul  knew 
well  the  workings  of  government,  and  he 
had  some  definite  ideas  on  how  it  should 
operate  to  serve  the  people.  Nothing  of- 
fended him  more  than  incompetence, 
mediocrity,  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  been  entrusted  with  pub- 
lic oCBce.  He  exposed  many  examples  of 
such  conduct,  and  even  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  diligently  pursuing  several 
investigations. 

But  Paul  was  not  content  merely  to 
root  out  the  bad  in  our  Government;  he 
also  offered  strong  and  unfailing  support 
to  those  programs  he  considered  to  be 
necessary  and  worthwhile.  Among  his 
many  endeavors,  he  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  those  integral  to  the  effort  to 
create  an  urban  renewal  program  in 
Cleveland. 

In  order  for  democracy  to  work  prop- 
erly, there  must  always  be  a  group  of 
dedicated  citizens,  willing  to  take  on  the 
burden  of  constantly  probing,  question- 
ing, and  studying  the  actions  of  their 
government.  Paul  Lilley  so  labored  for 
the  people  of  Cleveland,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  community  he 
served  so  well. 

I  would  now  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues    the    resolution    of   the   City 
Council     of     Cleveland     honoring     the 
memory  of  Paul  Lilley. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  of  Condolence 
(By  Mr.  Garololi) 
Whereas,  the  sudden  death  of  Paul  E.  Lilley 
has  saddened  and  stunned  the  many  persons 
of  this  community  who  knew  him  as  an  In- 
tense, probing  reporter,  quick  with  a  ques- 
tion and  quick  with  a  q\aip;  and 

Whereas,  this  Council  remembers  Paul  best 
for  the  21  years  he  was  at  the  Hall  from  1944 
to  1965  during  which  time  he  was  named  "the 
Councilman  from  Ward  34"  who  would  seat 
himself  at  the  committee  table  and  furnish 
questions  to  be  asked  of  the  Administration, 
who  would  plead  successfully  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  "Lilley  Ponds" — neighbor- 
hood walk  to  swimming  pools  and  who  would 
excuse  a  neophyte  councilman's  mistakes  for 
the  first  two  weeks  of  his  term  but  no  longer; 
and 

Whereas,  a  hard  working,  tough,  persistent 
reporter  who  was  at  the  Hall  long  enough  to 
know  City  government  and  City  employees 
Paul  would  differentiate  between  the  vast 
majority  of  dedicated  public  servants  whom 
he  praised  and  "the  phoneys"  whom  he  would 
search  out;  and 

Whereas,  while  there  are  many  ways  that 
the  life  of  a  person  may  be  evaluated,  the 
true  measure  of  a  man  Is  the  respect  he 
earns  from  his  fellowman  and  the  esteem 
which  bis  colleagues  have  for  him  and  In 
this  regard  Paul  E.  Lilley  was  truly  a  giant 
among  men;  and 

Whereas,  Council  which  knew  and  re- 
spected him.  desires  to  honor  and  record  the 
memory  of  this  truly  outstanding  reporter; 
now.  therefore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Council  honors  the 
memory  of  Paul  E.  LUley  and  expresses  its 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family,  his 
colleagues  on  the  Cleveland  Press  and  the 
many  persons  who  mourn  his  loss. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of 
Council  be  and  she  hereby  is  requested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Coun- 
cil President  Anthony  J.  Garofoli  for  presen- 
tation to  the  decedent's  family. 
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VIOLENCE  AND  DEATH  IN 
GUATEMALA 


May  27,  1971 


HON.  HERMAN  BADIUO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Latin 
American  politics  have  frequently  been 
stereotyped  by  kidnapings  and  assassi- 
nations and,  during  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  witnessed  the  growth  of 
urban  terrorism.  Open  warfare  has  de- 
veloped between  elements  of  the  political 
right  and  left  and  shootings  and  bomb- 
ings have  almost  become  commonplace. 

Guerrilla  activity  has  been  a  particu- 
larly violent  form  of  urban  insurgency 
since  its  inception  in  the  cities  of  Guate- 
mala. Although  the  government  attempts 
to  dismiss  these  murders  and  kidnap- 
ings as  the  acts  of  extremists,  current 
information  reveals  that  many  of  these 
incidents  have  the  tacit  support  of  gov- 
ernmental oflBcials.  Some  of  the  victims 
have  been  prominent  Guatemalans  in- 
cluding law  professors,  congressmen,  a 
labor  leader,  a  wealthy  industrialist,  and 
a  radio  station  owner.  Although  arrests 
have  not  been  made — even  though  a 
state  of  siege  exists  in  Guatemala — the 
terrorist  acts  have  reportedly  been  com- 
mitted by  bands  of  vigilantes  who  ap- 
parently do  not  approve  of  opposition  to 
the  current  regime,  as  the  victims  had 
all  been  critical  of  President  Arana  and 
his  policies. 

A  number  of  Guatemalans  report  that 
many  of  the  murders  were  directly  com- 
mitted by  certain  factions  of  the  army, 
which  controls  all  police  actitity  imder 
the  state  of  siege.  What  is  especially 
troublesome,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  possible 
involvement  of  our  Government  in  sup- 
porting these  terrorist  activities  through 
military  and  police  training  activities. 
Under  the  U.S.  public  safety  assistance 
program,  almost  300  Guatemalan  po- 
licemen have  received  American  train- 
ing and  much  of  the  equipment  being 
used  by  the  police  and  armed  forces  was 
either  donated  by  or  purchased  from 
this  coimtry. 

This  very  disturbing  situation  was  re- 
cently examined  in  a  very  well-written 
and  perceptive  article  by  Mr.  Norman 
Gall  which  appears  in  the  May  20  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 
In  this  timely  and  penetrating  piece,  Mr. 
Gall  describes  the  gruesome  murders  and 
almost  coimtless  kidnapings  which  have 
occurred  in  Guatemala  over  the  past 
4  or  5  years  and  raises  some  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  U.S.  assistance  activities. 
Both  in  his  introductory  essay  and  in  a 
review  of  a  recent  study  by  Richard  N. 
Adams,  Mr.  Gall  discusses  the  motives 
behind  the  vigilantes'  terrorist  activi- 
ties as  well  as  the  oppressive  and  static 
atmosphere  which  currently  exists  in 
this  Central  American  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  should  be 
fully  aware  of  these  developments  in 
Latin  America,  particularly  as  this  coim- 
try's  assistance  program  may  be  being 
misused.  I  am  sure  our  colleagues  wiU 
find  Mr.  Gall's  shocking  but  important 
report  to  be  of  great  interest  and  I  am 


pleased  to  present  it  herewith  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record: 

Sl.m'ghter   in    Guatemala 
( By  Norman  Gall  i 
Crucifixion    by    Power:    Essays   on    Guate- 
malan National  Social  Structure,  1944-1966, 
by   Richard   Newbold   Adams.   University   of 
Texas.  533  pp..  $10.00. 

One  of  the  mc>st  gruesome  slaughters  of 
this  century  in  Latin  America  has  been  tak- 
ing place  In  Guatemala  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  it  has  increased  radically  in  recent 
months  This  nation  of  ancient  Mayan  high- 
land culture  and  rain-soaked  hills  and  sa- 
vannas is  suffering  a  reign  of  terror  that  has 
claimed  several  hundred  lives  in  the  past 
few  months  alone,  and  thousands  since  It 
began  in  1967.  with  US.  support,  as  a  coun- 
tennsurgency  operation  to  destroy  a  rapidly 
expanding  guerrilla  movement.  Only  rarely 
have  the  victims  been  members  of  the  guer- 
rilla bands,  which  are  based  primarily  In  the 
capital  and  in  the  dry,  hungry  hillbilly 
country  of  the  Guatemalan  Oriente.  More 
often  the  victims  have  been  peasants,  stu- 
dents, ujilverslty  professors.  Journalists, 
union  leaders,  and  congressional  deputies, 
who  have  betn  killed  for  vaguely  leftist 
political  associations  or  because  of  personal 
grudges. 

The  case  of  Guatemala  is  only  the  most 
lurid  example  of  the  kind  of  paramilitary 
violence  that  emerged  in  Latin  America  dur- 
ing the  late  1960s  a^  a  recurrent  method  of 
managing  Intractable  social  and  political 
problems  It  Is  also  prevalent  in  Brazil  and 
Santo  Domingo,  for  example.  In  Guaieniala 
only  a  part  of  the  killing  of  dissidents  has 
been  done  by  the  government's  official  forces. 
In  1967  more  than  twenty  right-wing  {>ara- 
mihtary  terrorist  groups  went  into  action 
With  weapon.s  supplied  to  the  Guatemalan 
army  under  the  U.S  military  aid  program. 
The  groups  used  names  like  the  Whit«  Hand 
the  Purple  Rose,  the  New  Antl-Communist 
Organization,  etc.  They  first  circulated  leaf- 
lets carrying  the  names  and  sometimes  'he 
photographs  of  their  announced  victims, 
whose  corpse.s — and  those  of  many  others — 
were  later  found  grotesquely  mutilated:  dead 
men  with  their  eyes  gouged  out,  their  tes- 
ticles In  their  mouths,  without  hands  or 
tongues,  and  female  cadavers  with  their 
breast.s  cut  off. 

In  early  1967  a  Guatemalan  army  sovirce 
gave  me  an  estimate  of  some  2.000  persons 
killed  by  vigilante  groups  in  the  Oriente. 
while  other  estimates  for  the  1967-68  period 
have  riui  between  3.000  and  6.000.  In  May. 
1967.  Guatemala's  Catholic  bishops  declared: 
"We  cannot  remain  Indifferent  while  entire 
towns  are  decimated,  while  each  day  leaves 
new  widows  and  orphans  who  are  victims  of 
mysterious  struggles  and  vendctt,is.  while 
men  are  seized  in  their  houses  by  unknown 
kidnappers  and  detained  in  unknown  places 
or  are  vilely  murdered,  their  bodies  appearing 
later  horribly  disfigured  and  profaned."  But 
the  killing  continues. 

Since  Uist  July  the  President  of  Guate- 
mala has  been  Col.  Carlos  Ar.ana  Osorlo.  the 
slow  thinking,  slow  speaking  former  com- 
mander of  the  Zacapa  army  base  in  the  guer- 
rilla zone  and  executor  of  the  counterlnsur- 
gency  operations  during  the  terror  of  1967. 
"If  you  want  to  have  a  real  understanding 
of  the  International  communist  conspiracy." 
Arana  told  me  at  that  time,  "you  should  read 
two  books:  The  View  from  the  Fourth  Floor 
by  Earl  Smith  (former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Cuba)  and  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion."^  In  a  subsequent  Interview  the  US 
military  attach^  In  Guatemala  City  called 
Arana  "the  best  officer  they've  got  In  this 
man's  army.  Indeed,  he  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  army." 
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Arana  has  been  advised  by  US  army  offi- 
cers returned  from  Vietnam  who  spent  much 
of  1966  and  1967  in  the  Guatemalan  Oriente 
ostensibly  organizing  "civic  action"  projects 
of  social  assistance  to  campesirios.  Dtirlng  the 
t«rror  Arana  undertook  a  highly  successful 
campaign  of  making  secret  contact  with 
guerrilla  collaborators,  offering  them  am- 
nesty in  exchange  for  Information  and  active 
participation  In  the  vigilante  groups.  Soon 
former  guerrillas  donned  black  hoods  and 
boarded  trains  and  busses  with  army  patrols 
to  point  out  other  members  of  the  guerrilla 
organization  The  most  famous  guerrilla  col- 
laborator who  switched  sides  was  a  young 
Zacapa  landowner.  Oliverlo  Casteneda,  who, 
with  support  from  Arana,  became  the  leader 
of  the  White  Hand  and  of  a  private  army  of 
between  200  and  400  men  who  used  Cas- 
teneaa  s  farm  as  their  headquarters. 

Arana  remained  in  command  of  the  coun- 
terlnsurgency  operations  in  the  Oriente  until 
two  spectacular  crimes  were  committed  by 
the  vigilante  groups.  In  January,  1968.  the 
naked  and  severely  multilated  corpse  of  Miss 
Guatemala  of  1963.  a  student  named  Rogella 
Cruz  Martinez  who  was  a  known  guerrilla 
sympathizer,  was  found  on  a  bridge  near  the 
town  of  Esquintla.  She  had  been  raped  by 
several  men.  Two  months  later  the  White 
Hand  shocked  the  country  by  kidnapping  the 
Archbishop  of  Guatemala.  These  crimes  led 
to  the  ouster,  under  pressure  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  of  the  defense  minister  and  the 
national  police  chief.  Arana  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  where  Dictator 
Anastaslo  Somoza.  Jr..  had  been  protecting 
and  supi>ortlng  the  operations  of  Guate- 
malan right-wing  organizations. 

The  terror  In  Guatemala,  while  barbaric  In 
some  of  Its  manifestations.  Is  the  product  of 
a  sophisticated  political  strategy.  At  the 
height  of  the  1967  terror  I  spoke  with  Mario 
Sandoval  Aiarcbn.  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  CIA  sponsored  invasion  of  Guatemala 
in  1954.  later  private  secretary  to  President 
Carlos  Castillo  Armas  until  Castillo's  assas- 
sination In  1957,  and  since  then  secretary- 
general  of  the  extreme  right-wing  Movimi- 
ento  de  Liberacion  Nacional  (MLN).  In  1966 
and  1967  Sandoval  had  raised  large  sums 
from  wealthy  planters  and  merchants  to 
combat  the  guerrillas. 

"We  of  the  Liberacidn  were  the  vanguard 
group  that  got  this  started."  he  told  me  In  an 
almost  Inaudible  whisper;  he  has  a  throat 
tumor  that  has  increasingly  impaired  his 
speech  In  recent  years.  "The  arm  was  de- 
moralized by  the  guerrillas  last  year  until  we 
organized  the  White  Hand.  When  our  actions 
began  In  the  guerrilla  zone  the  army  found 
Itself  with  peasants  willing  to  serve  as  guides, 
militiamen,  and  comisionados  militares  [mili- 
tary constables].  In  the  systematic  elimina- 
tion of  the  guerrlUas  a  series  of  InjusUces 
apparently  have  been  committed.  Several 
hundred  persons  have  been  killed,  but  be- 
tween January  and  March  11967]  the  guer- 
rillas have  almost  been  completely  eliminated 
from  the  Guatemalan  Oriente.  The  terrorism 
of  the  guerrillas,  which  has  resulted  In  the 
death  of  many  of  our  [MLN]  people,  has 
forced  the  government  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
complete  Illegality,  but  this  has  brought  re- 
sults." '  Today  Sandoval  is  president  of  the 
Guatemalan  Congress,  where  his  party  has 
a  two-thirds  majority. 

Arana  returned  to  Guatemala  as  the  MLN 
presidential  candidate  in  the  March,  1970, 
elections.  What  was  striking  about  those 
elections,  apart  from  the  kUllng  and  terror  In 
rural  areas  which  accompanied  them,  was 
that  districts  which  had  voted  heavily  for 
leftist  candidates  four  years  before  this  time 
voted  even  more  heavily  for  the  extreme 
nght.      The      comisionados      vulitares — -the 
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army's  civilian  agents  In  each  town  and  vil- 
lage who  provided  intelligence  and  recruited 
for  the  right-wing  vigilante  organizations — 
threatened  to  burn  down  villages  that  did 
not  vote  overwelmingly  for  MLN  candidates. 

A  month  after  Arana's  election,  In  which 
he  gained  42  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  the 
guerrillas  kidnapped  the  West  German  am- 
bassador. Count  Karl  von  Spretl,  In  a  des- 
perate move  to  exchange  him  for  some  forty 
guerrilla  prisoners  before  Arana  was  to  take 
office;  they  feared,  with  good  reason,  that 
when  Arana  took  power,  these  prisoners 
would  be  killed.  Before  the  German  am- 
bassador was  assassinated  by  the  guerrillas, 
Arana  pressured  the  outgoing  president, 
Julio  Cesar  Mendez  Montenegro  (1966-70), 
who  had  become  a  puppet  of  the  military,  not 
to  give  in  to  the  guerrillas'  demands  because 
it  would  set  a  bad  precedent  for  Arana's 
own  government.  Besides,  several  of  the  im- 
prisoned guerrillas  had  already  been  killed. 

The  guerrillas'  worst  fears  were  fully  jus- 
tified. Today  Oliverlo  Casteneda,  Arana's 
chief  lieutenant  In  the  Oriente,  is  an  MLN 
congressional  deputy.  Casteneda  still  com- 
mands his  followers  in  the  White  Hand  and 
in  other  vigilante  groups,  who  have  been 
put  on  the  government  payroll  as  bodyguards 
and  policemen.  They  have  continued  to  act 
as  death  squads  under  a  state  of  siege  de- 
cree, which  was  declared  November  13,  1970. 
In  the  following  two  months  these  squads,  a 
high  government  source  privately  admitted, 
committed  700  "executions." 

Richard  Adams'  valuable  book,  Crticiflxion 
by  Power,  a  history  of  Guatemala  in  the  two 
decades  following  the  1944  revolution  which 
overthrew  the  thirteen-year  dictatorship  of 
Jorge  Ublco,  gives  us  a  coherent  setting  for 
understanding  the  violence  and  degradation 
of  the  past  few  years.  The  trappings  of  this 
study — the  legion  of  graduate  students  with 
their  questionnaires,  the  f>ageant  of  institu- 
tional sponsors.^  the  inevitable  f>ower-flow 
charts  In  the  opening  theoretical  chapter — 
tend  to  disguise  what  is  in  fact  a  personsil 
and  authoritative  analysis  by  an  anthro- 
pologist who  has  sfjent  two  decades  studying 
Guatemalan  society,  and  who  attempts  to 
expand  the  scope  of  anthropological  study 
from  that  of  the  small  community  to  that  of 
a  complex  and  strife-ridden  nation  of  four 
million  people. 

Most  of  the  book  is  about  the  politics  of 
revolution  and  counter-revolution  and  the 
unsuccessful  struggle  of  insurgent  social 
classes  for  more  power  and  wealth.  It  is 
better  in  many  ways  than  any  other  gen- 
eral work  on  contemporary  Guatemala  I 
know  of  in  English  or  Spanish.  But  It  would 
have  been  an  even  better  book  if  It  had  given 
more  attention  to  highland  Indian  culture, 
which  provides  the  ethnic  base  of  Guate- 
malan society.  In  his  earlier  work  Adams 
strikingly  contrasted  the  patriarchal  Indian 
family  with  the  matriarchal  ladinos,  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  cities  and 
lowlands.*  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not 
go  on  to  show  how  the  family  Instability  and 
fragmentation  in  ladino  areas  such  as  the 
Oriente.  along  with  nomadic,  slash-and-burn 
agrlcultral  methods,  seem  to  rob  people  of 
the  social  allegiances  and  self-restraint  that 
might  have  curtailed  or  prevented  the 
hideous  slaughter  of  recent  years. 

Of  the  revolutionary  governments  of  the 
1944-54  period  Adams  writes: 

"President  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  (1944-50) 
began  a  broad  series  of  social  reforms  that 
included  a  social  security  program,  a  gov- 
ernment office  to  foment  production,  the  en- 
couragement of  syndicalism,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  position  of  the  military,  the  expan- 
sion of  rural  education,  agricultural  exten- 
sion and  public  health,  and  the  attempt  to 
promote  cooperatlvee.  Of  cardinal  Importance 
was  the  relntroductlon  of  open  elections,  but 
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with  the  difference  that  there  were  serious 
contenders.  The  university  was  granted  au- 
tonomy, an  industrial  development  law  waa 
passed,  as  well  as  a  law  .  .  .  that  prohibited 
share-cropping  and  profiteering  on  the  rental 
of  agriculttiral  lands  to  i>easantE.  .  .  . 

"Under  President  Jacobo  Arbenz  (1950-54) 
further  measures  were  taken,  but  unques- 
tionably the  most  Important  was  the  agrarian 
reform  decree  and  the  dismissal  of  supreme 
court  judges  who  contested  its  constitutional- 
ity. Others  of  relevance  were  the  efforts  to 
build  a  highway  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  utili- 
zation of  the  communists  as  political  sup- 
port." 

These  last  two  measures  had  a  direct  Im- 
pact on  the  operations  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  in  Guatemala.  The  work  on  the 
Atlantic  highway  was  begun  in  order  to 
break  the  stranglehold  of  the  narrow-gauge 
railroad  owned  by  United  FYult — the  only 
transportation  route  between  Guatemala  City 
and  the  country's  main  port.  The  commu- 
nists in  the  agrarian  reform  organization  en- 
couraged strikes  and  Invasions  of  the  United 
Fruit  plantations,  which  provoked  a  sharp 
reaction  from  Washington  and  weakened  the 
Arbenz  regime's  military  support. 

"Realizing  this."  Adams  writes,  "elements 
in  the  Arbenz  government  hoped  to  arm  the 
(peasant)  agrarian  committees  In  order  to 
neutralize  the  military.  Just  as  the  work  of 
the  agrarian  committees  had  been  weaken- 
ing the  local  landholders  and  upper  class. 
Had  this  been  successful,  the  agrarian  com- 
mittees would  have  taken  over  the  major 
position  of  power  In  the  revolution." 

It  Is  fair  to  ask  what  would  have  happened 
If  this  process  had  been  allowed  to  continue. 
These  agrarian  committees  were  similar  to 
the  peasant  sindicatos  which  were  armed 
and  organized  in  the  Bolivian  Revolution  of 
1952.  and  which  have  remained  more  or  less 
Intact  since.  Although  the  Bolivian  peasants, 
newly  freed  from  serfdom,  were  often  ex- 
ploited by  their  own  sindicato  leaders,  their 
new  organizations  have  proved  to  be  effec- 
tive Instruments  of  grassroots  pressure  on 
the  national  government.  Peasants  tend  to 
vote  with  their  bodies  and  take  great  risks 
when  llfe-and-death  questions  of  land  are 
Involved,  as  shown  by  the  Indian  land  In- 
vasions that  have  taken  place  In  the  Peru- 
vian sierra  In  recent  years. 

In  Guatemala,  however.  In  May,  1964  a 
shipment  of  weapons  from  Poland  Intended 
to  arm  the  peasant  mUltlas  was  seized  by 
the  army  after  being  unloaded  at  the  United 
Fruit  Company  dock  In  Puerto  Barrios  the 
country's  only  port  facUlty  for  large  ships 
A  month  later  Castillo  Armas's  "Liberation 
Army,"  backed  by  the  CIA,  crossed  over 
from  Honduras.  It  was  stopped  after  a 
series  of  skirmishes  near  the  town  of  Chl- 
quemula  In  the  Oriente.  However,  the  reg- 
ular army  commanders  refused  to  arm  the 
peasant  militias  to  defend  the  regime  and 
the  military  command  asked  Arbenz  to  re- 
sign. They  were  prompted  to  do  this  by  John 
Peurlfoy,  the  US  ambassador  to  Guatemala 
who  was  also  working  for  the  CIA  and  who 
had  been  sent  to  Guatemala  to  organize  the 
1954  coup.  Arbenz  was  an  army  colonel  him- 
self. He  exasperated  his  civilian  followers  by 
agreeing  to  resign,  and  a  decade  of  social 
revolution  In  Guatemala  thus  came  to  an 
end. 

One  major  consequence  of  the  counterrev- 
olution was  the  return  to  the  old  landowners 
of  1.5  million  acres  of  land  that  In  less  than 
eighteen  months  of  agrarian  reform  had 
been  distributed  to  between  80,000  and  100.- 
000  peasants.  To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the 
only  occasion  In  Latin  American  history  In 
which  a  major  land  redistribution  was  re- 
versed. This  fact  is  a  key  to  the  hatreds  that 
have  since  poisoned  Guatemalan  society. 

One  can  almost  speak  now  of  -x  condition 
of  "structural  violence"  between  irreconcll- 
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able  elementa  of  the  right  and  left  In  which 
the  United  States  has  been  Implicated  by 
supporting  a  backward  landlord  class  that 
long  ago  would  have  been  swept  away  by 
social  revolution  were  It  not  for  repeated  US 
Intervention.  In  1954  the  CIA  plotted  the 
overthrow  of  Arbenz.  and  In  1960  Cuban 
exile  units  training  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
vasion Intervened  to  help  put  down  a  bar- 
racks revolt  against  President  Miguel  Ydl- 
goras  by  Junior  army  officers.  Prom  this 
group  the  leaders  of  the  guerrilla  movement 
of  the  past  decade  emergea. 

Respected  members  of  the  democratic  op- 
position now  charge  that  the  death  lists  of 
•communists"  published  by  right-wing  ter- 
rorist groups  carried  names  originally  given 
to  Guatemalan  army  Intelligence  by  US  Em- 
bassy sources,  and  that  the  apparatus  of  re- 
pression has  been  strengthened  greatly  un- 
der the  AID  public  safety  program.  (Both 
procedures  are  normally  part  of  US  govern- 
ment operations  In  Latin  America;  it  is  not 
unusual  for  AID  public  safety  officers  to 
serve  Ave  years  in  a  post,  as  compared  with 
the  normal  diplomatic  tour  of  two  or  three 
years.  The  AID  men  maintain  offices  In  the 
national  police  headquarters  and  enjoy  con- 
siderable influence  because  of  the  equipment, 
foreign  travel,  training,  and  technical  ad- 
vice offered  by  their  agency,  whose  prograina 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  US  military  aid 
missions.)  The  US  ambassador  to  Guatemala, 
John  Gordon  Meln,  and  two  US  military  ad- 
visers were  assassinated  by  guerrillas  In  1968 
In  response  to  the  right-wing  terror. 

According  to  Adams,  who  Is  cautious  In 
expressing  his  own  i>oUtlcai  views: 

"The  changes  that  were  actually  accom- 
plished during  the  revolutionary  decade  .  .  . 
Include  the  learning  that  had  taken  place 
In  the  entire  population,  the  "sociological 
avrakening"  that  could  not  be  forgotten 
within  the  generation,  the  fact  that  orga- 
nizing had  been  learned,  and  the  awareness 
that  the  United  States  had  intervened  at  the 
International  level  to  stop  the  organization 
process.  This  last  could  not  be  easily  ac- 
cepted even  by  nationalistic  Guatemalans 
antagonistic  to  Arbenz,  and  it  signaled  the 
operation  of  legitimate  cold  war  activities  at 
the  international  level." 

Would  it  have  been  less  costly.  In  the  long 
run.  for  the  US  to  have  allowed  these  social 
movements  to  run  their  course? 

Recently  the  terror  against  opponents  of 
the  regime  has  been  appalling.  The  Guate- 
malan press  reported  103  political  assassina- 
tions In  the  three  months  Immediately  fol- 
lowing President  Arana's  Inauguration  last 
July  1.  These  killings  coincided  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  right-wing  vlgUante 
group.  Ojo  por  Ojo  ("An  Eye  for  an  Eye"), 
to  which  were  attributed  twenty-seven  kill- 
ings between  Ambassador  von  Spretl's  assas- 
sination and  Arana's  presidential  inaugura- 
tion, and  which  has  since  become  the  most 
prominent  vigilante  group  In  Guatemala. 
Arana  had  barely  completed  his  first  hun- 
dred days  In  office  when  he  delivered  a  sur- 
prise radio-television  address  declaring  a 
state  of  siege,  and  pat«rnally  scolded  the 
Guatemalan  people  as  follows: 

How  difficult  you  are!  How  demanding  and 
how  Intolerant  of  others:  Each  one  has  the 
solution,  and  wants  his  own  w-iy  of  thinking 
or  acting  to  be  followed  by  everyone.  Other- 
wise, there  is  Implacable  criticism  You  sac- 
rificed a  little  money  and  one  dav  to  give 
your  vote,  and  you  elected  Arana  and  Ca- 
ceres  Lenhoff  (the  vice-president  1 ,  giving 
them  a  mandate:  pacify  the  country  and 
terminate  the  wave  of  criminality.  You  didn't 
set  conditions  or  say  how  .  .  .  The  govern- 
ment that  vou  elected  made  a  promise  which 
It   will   fulfill   at   all  costs,  even  If  It  means 
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resorting   to   drastic   measures    to  save   the 
country.  .  .  .» 

The  state  of  seige  Imposed  a  nightly  cur- 
few from  9  PM  to  5  AM,  during  which  time 
all  traffic  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians — in- 
cluding ambulances,  fire  engines,  and  physi- 
cians— was  forbidden  throughout  the  na- 
tional territory.  Later,  the  MLN  majority 
in  Congress  artificially  declared  a  "state  of 
civil  war"  in  order  to  give  unlimited  powers 
to  the  government  for  an  unlimited  time. 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations  were  prohib- 
ited from  publishing  news  of  crime  and  vi- 
olence, except  for  the  texts  of  bulletins  issued 
by  the  public  relations  office  of  the  army. 
Three  Journalists  who  violated  this  ban — 
Enrique  Salazar  Sclorzano,  Luis  Perez  Diaz, 
and  Lorenzo  Montufar  Navas — were  kid- 
napped some  time  between  November  24  and 
26,  and  have  not  been  heard  from  since.  Ac- 
cording to  a  rep>ort  from  Guatemala  pub- 
lished last  February  in  the  Venezuelan  Je- 
suit magazine  SIC; 

These  drastic  measures  have  created  a  sys- 
tem of  institutional  terror.  .  .  .  The  specific 
2one  of  terror  embraces  all  opposition 
groups,  democratic  or  not.  There  is  a  di- 
rectorate composed  of  three  cabinet  min- 
isters and  the  President  of  Congress  (Sando- 
val Alarcon)  who  plan.  Initiate,  control,  de- 
fine and  Justify  the  terror. 

On  an  Intermediate  level  are  the  "agents 
of  violence."  two  Congressional  deputies  who 
had  directed  the  White  Hand  in  1967-68  and 
a  military  officer  with  a  black  personal  record 
in  past  right-wing  regimes  who  today  is 
chief  of  immigration. 

Finally,  there  are  the  "knives  of  the  king." 
the  execution  squads,  drawn  from  various 
fxjllce  forces,  especially  the  secret  police,  and 
specially-trained  groups  recruited  as  poli- 
ticians' bodyguards,  and  from  military  po- 
lice units  in  the  interior." 

The  list  of  the  accomplishments  of  these 
terror  forces  Is  a  dreadful  one.  Some  ex- 
amples : 

At  3:30  PM  on  November  26,  1970,  a  Com- 
munist law  professor  at  the  University  of 
San  Carlos,  Julio  Carney  Herrera,  was  driv- 
ing through  a  residential  neighborhood  of 
Guatemala  City.  While  he  waited  for  a  red 
light  to  change,  a  small  blue  car  drew  up 
alongside  and  a  young  man  got  out  and  shot 
Carney  through  the  windshield.  The  news- 
paper El  Imparcial  reported  that  "the  at- 
tacker returned  to  his  car,  where  other  men 
waited,  and  escaped,  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  light  had  turned  green."  The 
next  day  the  public  relations  office  of  the 
army  Issued  a  communique  saying.  "The 
Government  of  the  Republic  laments  the 
murder  of  Julio  Carney  Herrera.  It  informs 
the  people  that  this  shameful  deed  Is  an- 
other maneuver  of  the  extremes  to  create 
problems  for  State  Institutions,  sowing  con- 
fus.on   and  doubt."  : 

On  November  29  Humberto  GonzsUez  Jua- 
rez, a  leftist  radio  station  owner  who  at 
one  time  was  said  to  have  given  funds  to 
the  guerrillas,  disappeared  while  driving  to 
the  Pac:flc  coast  with  an  architect  friend, 
Armando  Braun  Valle,  and  Braun's  secre- 
tary. On  December  8  their  corpses  were 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  300-foot-deep  sew- 
age canal  when  the  waters  had  receded.  The 
army's  public  relations  office  announced  that 
•according  to  the  medical  examiner's  report, 
these  persons  died  as  a  result  of  bullet  holes 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  .  .  .  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  laments  what  has 
happened  and  presents  Its  condolences  to 
their  survivors  and  to  the  guild  of  radio  an- 
nouncers and  owners  to  which  sei\or  Gon- 
zalez Juarez  belonged."  • 

At  8  PM  on  November  30  Alfonso  Bauer 
Paiz.  a  well-known  leftist  writer,  politician, 
and  law  professor,  was  shot  four  times  and 
left  for  dead  after  leaving  a  cocktail  party 
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in  downtown  Guatemala  City.  Bauer  wu 
able  to  recognize  one  of  his  attackers  aa  a 
congressional  bodygtiard;  be  la  ezp«cted  to 
be  paralyzed  for  life. 

On  the  night  of  April  6  a  young  reporter 
for  "Radio  Guatemala  Flash,"  Ricaitlo 
Castro,  was  kidnapped  while  on  his  way 
home  from  work,  shot  In  the  neck,  and  left 
for  dead  on  a  road  outside  the  capital.  "I  re- 
covered consciousness,"  he  said,  "and  was 
taken  back  to  town  in  a  milk  truck."  Both 
Bauer  and  Castro  had  been  attacked  by  ter- 
rorists before. 

At  the  end  of  April,  an  execution  squad 
came  to  the  house  of  Diego  Leon  Pu,  an  In- 
dian  and  a  Christian  Democrat  who  lived  la 
the  department  of  Qulch6  and  had  been 
organizing  cooperatives  among  the  Indiana 
there.  He  was  not  at  home.  The  terrorists 
kidnapped  his  wife,  who  was  later  found 
dead. 

On  November  25  the  army's  chief  of  public 
relations.  Col.  Virglllo  VlllagrAn  Bracamonte, 
announced  tnat  In  the  two  weeks  since  the 
Stat*  of  siege  and  the  all-night  curfew  were 
decreed  roughly  a  thousand  persons  had  been 
arrested.  He  dismissed  higher  published  es- 
timates as  obviously  based  on  conjecture." 
The  terror  is  rationalized  as  a  social  as  well 
as  a  political  prophylaxis:  the  claim  is  that 
recidivist  criminal  offenders  are  hunted  down 
and  killed.  In  some  cases  prisoners  were 
taken  from  Jail  and  shot,  their  names  ap- 
pearing later  on  army  bulletins  as  the  casual- 
t:e.-i  of  clashes  with  guerrUla  bands.  As  hap- 
pened during  the  1967-68  terror,  peasants  la 
the  Orlente  observed  military  planes  at  night 
flying  out  to  sea  to  dump  corpses.  Within  a 
th.-ee-day  period  in  early  March,  sixteen 
co.-pses  were  discovered  by  workmen  dredg- 
ing the  Rio  Montagua. 

During  the  state  of  siege,  in  the  hours 
in  which  Guatemalans  were  permitted  to 
walk  the  streets,  hundreds  of  persons 
desperately  roamed  among  the  jails  and  hos- 
pitals and  courthouses  and  police  stations 
in  the  capital  in  search  of  missing  relatives. 
Each  day,  mutilated,  unldentlfled  corpses 
were  displayed  In  the  amphitheater  of  the 
General  Hospital  of  Guatemala  City  before 
a  gallery  of  people  seeking  members  of  their 
families. 

Three  weeks  after  the  journalist  Enrique 
Salazar  Solorzano  was  kidnapped,  his  father 
went  to  the  hospital  amphitheater  to  see  If 
his  son  was  among  the  three  bullet-ridden 
corpses  Just  brought  In.  "My  son  Is  not 
there."  he  said.  "What  should  I  do?  Who 
should  I  talk  to  If  the  President  says  my 
son  is  not  a  prisoner?  I  would  like  to  remain 
here  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  more  cadav- 
ers." "  A  few  days  later  thirteen  corpses  were 
discovered  near  the  crater  of  the  Pacaya 
volcano  in  the  municipality  of  San  Vicente 
Pacaya,  near  where  the  government  ran  a 
prison  camp.  When  asked  by  journalists  at 
the  press  conference  if  Salazar  Solorzano's 
was  among  them,  Col.  Vlllagr&n  Bracamonte, 
the  chief  of  army  public  relations,  answered 
curtly:  "If  it  was,  so  what?" 

On  December  18,  a  week  after  the  MLN- 
controlled  Congress  extended  the  thirty-day 
state  of  siege  for  an  Indefinite  period  as  a 
consequence  of  the  president's  decree  of  a 
state  of  "civil  war,"  the  MLN  deputy  and 
labor  leader,  Arnoldo  Otten  Prado,  was  ma- 
chine-gunned to  death  as  he  drove  away  from 
his  house  In  the  early  morning."  Five  days 
later  another  veteran  union  official,  Jaime 
Monge  Donls,  was  killed  In  his  car  while 
delivering  Christmas  cards."  Both  labor  lead- 
ers had  Incurred  the  hostility  of  right-wing 
extremists  for  their  attempts  to  Influence 
President  Arana  by  organizing  a  pro-govern- 
ment labor  confederation. 

When  the  state  of  siege  came  up  for  ex- 
tension by  Congress  on  December  11,  the  only 
opposition  to  the  government's  policy  came 
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from  the  Christian  Democratic  bloc  of  four 
deputies.  By  far  the  most  vehement  and 
persuasive  of  these  was  a  short,  paralytic 
lawyer  and  university  professor.  Dr.  Adolfo 
Mijangos  Lopez,  who  argued  on  the  floor  of 
Congress: 

•The  majority  of  anti -communist  sectors 
applaud  the  use  of  murder  as  a  political 
weapon  and  as  a  system  of  repression,  and 
their  applause  Is  published  In  the  dally  press. 
If  their  congratulations  to  the  murderers  Is 
publlshable,  this  Is  most  serious.  These  con- 
gratulations are  most  alarming  because  they 
appear  next  to  the  Government's  expressions 
of  condolences  when  these  corpses  are  dis- 
covered. .  .  . 

•We  are  slipping  into  the  realm  of  arbi- 
trary acts  where  there  Is  no  control  at  all. 
Only  they  can  define  what  is  subversion  of 
public  order,  and  from  that  point  there  Is 
Just  a  millimeter  of  distance  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  city  council  or  the  university  or 
the  sindicatos.  One  thing  is  to  enthusias- 
tically support  a  program  of  pacification,  and 
another  thing  Is  to  approve  hastily  and  with- 
out study  (state  of  siege]  decrees  without 
even  having  copies  distributed  to  members 
of  Congress  to  read."  '» 

At  7  PM  on  January  13,  the  night  before 
congressional  debate  was  to  resume  on  the 
government's  emergency  decrees,  Adolfo  Mi- 
jangos L6pez  was  machine-gunned  to  death 
In  his  wheel  chair  as  he  left  his  law  office 
after  work.  The  government  said  In  a  com- 
munique: "The  Public  Relations  Department 
of  the  army  laments  this  cowardly  deed  that 
casts  the  family  of  Guatemalans  Into  mourn- 
ing." " 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Some  readers  may  not  remember  that  the 
Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion  is  an  anti- 
Semitic  tract  from  Czarlst  Russia  In  the 
form  of  a  fake  document  prescribing  alleged 
Jewish  blood  rituals  such  as  the  sacrifice  of 
Christian  children  In  order  to  use  their  blood 
to  make  matzohs  and  a  plot  to  take  over  the 
world  hatched  by  Jewish  financiers, 

'See  my  "Guatemala:  Death  in  the  Hills." 
The  Economist ,  June  10,  1967,  and  "Guate- 
mala Guerrillas  Slaughtered:  Church  Objects 
to  Bloodbath,"  in  The  National  Catholic  Re- 
porter, June  7,  1967,  and  the  exchange  of 
letters,  June  28.  1967.  This  anti-guerrilla 
strategy  was  more  formally  elaborated  In  a 
fourteen-page  mimeographed  MLN  tract,  "La 
Guerrilla  y  Anti-guerrilla  en  Guatemala," 
which  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  Sandoval's 
aides. 

'The  Ford  Foundation,  AID,  the  Institute 
of  Latin  American  Studies  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  the  Guatemalan  Government's 
Economic  Pleinnlng  Council,  and  the  Semi- 
nario  de  Integracidn  Social  Guatemalteca. 
Separate  essays  on  campestno  organizations 
and  the  urban  poor  were  written  by  two  of 
Adams'  younger  colleagues,  Brian  Murphy 
and  Brian  Roberts  respectively. 

•See  his  Encueata  sobre  los  Ladinos  de 
Guatemala  (Guatemala,  1956)  and  his  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Family."  In 
Essays  in  the  Science  of  Culture  in  Honor  of 
Leslie  A.  White,  edited  by  Gertrude  E.  Dole 
and  Robert  L.  Carneiro  (New  York.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell,  1960). 

'  Prom  "Mensaje  del  Presidente  Arana  a  su 
pueblo."  In  La  Nacidn,  Guatemala  City,  Nov- 
ember 21,  IE'70. 

'  See  "El  Terror  Institucionalizado  en 
Guatemala.'  in  SIC,  No.  332,  Caracas,  Febru- 
ary. 1971.  p.  57. 

'  £■;  Imparctal,  Guatemala  City,  November 
27,  1970. 

» Ibid.,  December  8,  1970 

'La  Nacion,  Guatemala  City,  November  25, 
1970. 

"  El  Grafico.  December  18,  1970.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  the  state  of  siege,  habeas 
corpus  petitions  had  been  filed  on  behalf  of 
483  persons  who  had  disappeared  (El  Im- 
parcial. January  16,  1971).  A  month  later, 
leaders  of  the  University  Students  Asaocla- 
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tlon  handed  President  Arana  a  list  of  eight- 
een persons  who  were  arrested  and  twenty- 
three  others  who  had  disappeared  {El  Gra- 
fico, February  28,  1971,  p.  2). 

"  Prensa  Libre,  Guatemala  City,  December 
18.   1970. 

'=  El  Imparcial,  December  23, 1970. 

"  Diario  de  las  Sesiones  del  Congreso  de  la 
Republica  de  Guatemala,  December  11,  1970, 
p  47. 

"  El  Grafico.  January  14,  1971. 
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RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY— RPX).- 
75  YEARS  OLD 


-IS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  sDver  anniversary  of  the  rural 
free  delivery — better  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  RJPX). 

R  JJD.  was  established  in  1896  and  has 
made  a  vital  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion's welfare  through  its  daily  mail  serv- 
ice to  those  who  live  outside  the  densely 
populated  areas. 

The  anniversary  will  be  celebrated 
August  8  to  13  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  at  the 
67  th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association. 

The  actual  birthday  is  October  1  for 
the  service  which  originally  was  consid- 
ered merely  an  experiment  and  there 
were  sincere  doubts  it  would  survive. 

Although  the  R.FD.  became  a  reality 
during  the  administration  of  Postmaster 
General  WllUam  L.  Wilson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1896,  considerable  credit  for  the 
achievement  goes  to  his  predecessor, 
John  Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia,  the 
founder  of  the  department  stores  that 
bear  his  name. 

TalAL  RUN  IN  WXST  VIRGINIA 

The  trial  run  for  rural  delivery  was 
made  in  Jefferson  Coimty,  W.  Va.,  the 
native  county  of  Postmaster  General 
Wilson.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  free  delivery  system  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. 

R.F.D.  soon  became  an  accepted  way  of 
life  for  our  rural  citizens  and  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  development  of  our 
Nation  during  the  past  three-quarters 
of  a  century. 

In  cormectlon  with  the  silver  anniver- 
sary this  year,  the  National  Rural  Letter 
Carrier,  a  publication  of  the  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association,  has 
published  a  series  of  articles  titled  "The 
RFD  Diamond  Jubilee."  These  have  been 
written  by  Gwendolyn  M.  Aaberg,  assist- 
ant editor, 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  the  excellent  series  by  Mrs. 
Aaberg: 

I — Pride  in  Ottr  PoeTAi.  Skrvice 
(By  Gwendolyn  M.  Aaberg) 

From  earliest  colonial  times,  Amerloaiu 
have  cherished  a  great  senae  of  i^de  In  "otir 
postal  service,"  even  a  real  affection  tor  It. 
To  the  colonists  It  was  a  part  ot  tbetr  bard 
won  freedom,  sought  by  tboae  brave  ploneeia 
founding  a  new  nation. 

In  its  limited  form  (rf  tb»  day,  colonial 
postal  service  was  older  tban  our  nation. 
The  early  settlers  scarcely  glimpsed  the  fact. 


but  their  postal  system  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  one  federal  government  activity 
most  directly  affecting  every  American.  More- 
over, as  the  years  went  by,  Congress  would 
write  more  detailed  legislation  regarding 
postal  service  than  for  any  other  branch  of 
the  government,  or  even  dozens  of  federal 
agencies.  No  other  federal  bureau  wotild  have 
more  detailed  rules  and  regulations,  as  now 
set  forth  In  The  Postal  Service  Manual,  suc- 
cessor of  the  Postal  Manual,  the  Pottal  Ouide 
and  the  Postal  Rules  and  Regulationa. 

It  was,  of  course,  beyond  the  Imagination 
of  the  colonists  to  foresee  the  vastness  of  the 
postal  system  in  years  to  come.  Today,  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  business  operations  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  world's  largest  postal  or- 
ganization. 

It  employs  more  people  than  any  other 
non-mlUtaiV  agency  of  the  United  States 
government.  The  Poet  Office  Department 
hires  24%  of  all  government  workers  (of 
which  there  were  2,829,496  in  September, 
1970,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Manpower 
Information  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission) .  It  Is  one  of  the  largest  civilian  em- 
ployers In  the  world. 

On  any  typical  day,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  the  UiUted  States  processes  as  mucb 
mall  as  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  The 
Christmas  mall  alone  exceeds  the  entire  vol- 
ume In  many  foreign  countries  for  as  long 
as  a  month. 

Millions  of  pounds  of  mail  were  flown  to 
servicemen  and  women  from  the  USA,  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  of  November,  1S70,  Many 
Items  were  Christmas  gifts  and  greetings. 

It  Is  said,  perhaps  apprehensively  by  those 
who  handle  the  msU,  that  if  there  were  no 
delivery  of  It  for  two  weeks,  there  would  be 
enough  to  reach  the  moon  and  back!  In  this 
age,  when  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  going 
to  the  moon.  It  can  be  said  realistically  tbat 
rural  carriers  travel  1,977,344  miles  a  day, 
which  equals  approximately  four  round  trips 
to  the  moon.  Moreover,  they  claim  kinship 
with  the  mall  carrying  astronauts  wbo  de- 
livered a  letter  that  went  to  the  moon  I 

NXXD  rOR  SXRVId  OOMTINUBI 

As  large  a  group  as  they  are,  postal  em- 
ployees need  to  be  the  same  dedicated  staff 
of  workers  they  have  always  been.  Tboe 
is  stUl  tbe  same  need  for  the  good  work 
of  all  postal  people.  We  must  have  tbat 
extra  measure  of  care,  that  wllUngness  to 
do  a  little  more  than  is  called  for,  so  ably  ex- 
pressed in  the  rural  carrier  theme  song, 
"Service  with  a  Smile."  credited  in  the  19aO's 
to  Mary  Lee  Andrews,  daughter  of  Rural 
Carrier  and  Mrs.  Ludan  Andrews  of  White- 
wright,  Texas. 

In  his  Message  to  Congress  on  April  16, 
1970,  President  Nixon  titled  one  of  bis  con- 
cluding sections,  "Towards  Postal  Excel- 
lence," and  stated: 

"Laws  do  not  move  the  mail,  nor  do  dol- 
lars. What  moves  the  mail  Is  people — Peo- 
ple who  have  the  will  to  excel,  the  will  to 
do  their  wortc  to  the  very  best  of  their 
ability. 

"The  United  States  is  fortunate  to  have 
such  people  in  its  postal  system  today.  As 
the  Postmaster  General  has  urged,  thsse 
people  must  be  retained;  in  tlie  years  ahead 
more  like  them  must  be  recruited.  .  .  . 

"Enactment  of  the  legislation  that  I  now 
propose  would  give  our  postal  employees 
the  means  to  attain  a  goal  they  have  never 
before  had  the  means  of  attaining — the  gofd 
of  building,  in  America,  the  best  postal  sys- 
tem in  the  world. 

"That  Is  a  go^  worth  strtTlng." 

UILZSTONXS    n*   POSTAL   HISTOBT 

In  Its  long,  eventful  history,  there  have 
been  many  guldeposts  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  many  stiU  lie  ahead.  The 
latter  part  of  the  aoth  century  finds  many 
branches  of  t^e  Post  Office  Department  and 
government  in  general  entering  a  period  of 
seniority: 
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Postage  stamps. — The  first  U.S.  stamps  for 
prepayment  of  poetage  were  Issued  on  July 
1,  1847,  on  a  permissive  basis,  to  become 
compulsory  In  1866.  On  July  1,  1970  some 
32,000  post  offices  (including  one  appro- 
priately named  Stamps,  Arkansas)  celebrat- 
ed the  official  birthday  of  postage  stamps.  It 
iB  significant  to  notice  that  In  the  first  year, 
1847,  a  total  of  860380  postage  stamps  were 
produced.  Today,  the  total  Is  about  25  bil- 
lion annually. 

Pony  Express. — It  Is  well  over  a  hundred 
years  since  the  dramatic  Pony  Express  had 
Its  short-term  career  In  the  1860*8. 

Parcel  Post. — In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  1913  to  be  exact,  parcel  poet  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  continues  to  be  an 
Indispensable  .=;ervlce 

Air  Mall. — Five  years  after  parcel  p>ost, 
air  mall  made  Its  debut,  thus  celebrating 
Its  50th  anniversary  on  May  15,  1968. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission — estab- 
lished on  May  22.  1920.  observed  Its  50th 
anniversary  in  1970. 

United  Nations — reached  Its  25th  year  on 
November  20.  1970. 

Women's  Suffrage — dating  from  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  19th  Amendment.  50  years  ago. 
was  honored  with  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp.  Issued  on  August  26.  1970,  In  Adams. 
Massachusetts,  birthplace  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, a  pioneer  crusader  for  women's  rights. 

The  Weather  Services — of  the  U.S.  marked 
their  lOOth  anniversary  on  Sept.  1. 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims — 300  years  ago, 
was  observed  with  a  commemorative  stamp 
on  November  21,  1970,  at  Plymouth.  Massa- 
chusetts 

The  United  States — will  honor  Its  200th  an- 
niversary In  1976.  while  America  will  reach 
Its  500th  year  In  1992. 

75th  Anniversary  of  the  R.F.D. — On  Octo- 
ber 1.  1971.  there  will  be  another  milestone 
for  Rural  Free  Delivery  will  observe  Its  75th 
birthday  and  celebrate  Its  Diamond  Jubilee. 
It  will  enjoy  a  nationwide  birthday  party, 
and  as  It  lights  Its  seventy-flve  candles 
throughout  the  nation.  It  can  be  proud  of 
having  outlived  the  rigors  of  seven  and  a  half 
decades  and  emerged  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
part  of  America.  At  first  considered  a  mere 
experiment,  doubtful  of  survival,  the  R.P.D. 
Is  now  an  accepted  and  established  part  of 
our  American  way  of  life. 

GIAKT    OVKBHAITL    IN    PROCESS 

However,  in  the  interval  of  some  180  years 
since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  estab- 
lished In  1789.  Its  unprecedented  growth  has 
resulted  in  the  need  for  postal  reform  In 
many  ways  Necessary  legislation.  Public  Law 
91-375.  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  was 
enacted  on  August  12.  1970. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  new  law.  the 
Poet  Office  Department  will  become  the 
United  States  Postal  Service;  all  p>ostal  af- 
fairs win  be  administered  by  a  governing 
board  of  eleven  members. 

In  the  Foreword  of  the  Annual  Rep)ort  of 
the  Postmaster  General  for  1969.  submitted 
on  January  5,  1970,  by  Wlnton  M.  Blount, 
President  Nixon  stated: 

•Total  reform  of  the  Nation's  postal  system 
Is  absolutely  essential.  The  American  people 
want  dependable,  reasonably  priced  mall  serv- 
ice, and  postal  employees  want  the  kind  of 
advantages  enjoyed  by  workers  In  other  ma- 
jor industries." 

a.rj>.  XMTKRS  A  NXW  KKA 

Thus,  shortly  before  Its  75th  birthday.  In 
the  period  of  postal  reform,  The  R.F.D  Is 
destined  to  enter  upon  a  new  era.  As  impor- 
tant as  It  still  Is.  the  past  becomes  prologue 
to  an  eaUrely  new  chapter  In  postal  history, 
to  be  written  day  by  day  In  our  modern 
world,  so  unlike  the  horse  and  buggy  days 
or  the  time  of  the  horseless  carriage,  when 
Rural  Free  Delivery  was  young  .  .  .  but  the 
ideas  of  postal  excellence  and  pride  In  our 
postal  service  are  to  remain,  as  fundamental 
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concepts,  enlarged  and  enhanced  if  anything 
by  the  changing  times 

II — SupERLAxrvE  Service,  a  Postal  Goal 

The  idea  of  excellence  for  the  .■Vmerxan 
postal  sys-c-m  is  older  tiian  the  Pjst  Office 
r.self,  for  i:  goes  back  ;o  the  days  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  his  colonial  policy.  Far- 
seeing  as  he  was.  even  he  could  not  have 
envisioned  the  staggering  growth  of  the 
postal  organization  of  the  future.  As  a  younic 
man  of  31.  and  posLmaster  of  Philadelphia 
in  1737.  he  w.is  soon  given  the  addlti.ma'. 
assignment  a,s  Deputy  Postmaster  Ge.ieral 
for  the  Colonies  to  regulate  the  acthlties  of 
the  entire  Colonial  Postal  Service  The  de- 
livery of  ma^l  to  the  colonists  was  even  then 
seriously  in  need  of  the  guiding  hand  of  a 
practical  and  resourceful  man,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  -aws  ideal  for  the  job. 

There  was  some  kind  of  a  loosely  knit 
postal  organization  dating  back  to  the  1600's 
There  had  been  the  "ships'  letters."  flowa 
fr?m  England  to  coffee  houses  located  in 
early  ports;  the  horseback  riders  who  served 
postal  routes,  on  a  contract  basis  once  a 
month  between  New  York  and  Boston;  the 
weekly  mail  delivery  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  Castle;  the  efforts  of  Virginia  to  unite 
with  some  sort  of  postal  system  from  north 
to  south. 

By  1700  the  British  government  had  set  up 
a  continental  postal  system,  under  Colonel 
John  Hamilton  of  New  Jersey,  but  it  was 
canceled  in  1710,  when  in  the  reign  of  Qvieen 
Anne,  a  national  i>ostal  system,  which  in- 
cluded the  American  Colonies,  was  estab- 
lished. 

Things  had  begun  to  improve,  for  there 
was  by  that  time  weekly  mall  delivery  be- 
tween Boston  and  Maine,  and  fortnightly 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  By  1717  Vir- 
ginia realized  her  ambition  of  mall  service 
between  New  York  and  Williamsburg,  also 
serving  Philadelphia  en  route.  By  1727  there 
wEis  a  forthnlghtly  postal  service  between 
Philadelphia  and  Annapolis,  Maryland.  A 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  was  appointed 
for  the  American  Colonies  and  reported  di- 
rectly to  the  Postmaster  General  In  London. 

In  1753  Franklin  and  another  man  named 
William  Hunter  was  appointed  jointly  as 
Deputy  Postmaster  General.  No  one  knew  the 
hardships  and  hazards  of  delivering  the  mall 
to  colonists  better  than  the  wise  and  practical 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  could  see  many 
ways  to  improve  up)on  the  crude  and  cumber- 
some methods  of  his  time.  However,  because 
of  his  very  liberal  Ideas  and  sympathies  he 
finally  Incurred  the  wrath  of  the  British 
Crown  and  was  relieved  of  his  post  In  1774. 
A  year  later  though  he  was  appointed  Post- 
master General  by  the  Continental  Congress 
and  served  16  months  In  his  Federal  position, 
thus  becoming  the  first  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States.  Richard  Bache  of 
Pennsylvania,  his  son-in-law.  succeeded  him. 

franklin     approach     CONTINtTES 

E\-en  after  the  Revolution,  however,  the 
pattern  for  American  pwstal  sen-ice  contin- 
ued along  the  lines  of  Franklin's  thought, 
so  that  he  well  deserved  the  title  of  "Father 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service."  The 
design  of  the  "wrong  way"  postal  rider  was 
believed  to  have  originated  with  Franklin. 

Prom  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  first  Post- 
master General,  on  down  to  the  present  time, 
each  man  at  the  helm  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  had  his  own  Individual  plan 
for  the  betterment  of  the  postal  service.  In 
the  best  tradition.  It  was  considered  an  honor 
to  become  a  Postmaster  General.  Under  the 
colonial  system,  he  was  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister  The  dignity  of  the  postal  service 
was  placed  on  a  par  with  that  of  other  Im- 
portant branches  of  the  government.  The 
newly  formed  Federal  organization  was  des- 
tined to  rise  to  a  comparable  place. 

In  a  rapidly  developing  nation,  over  the 
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years  ahead  the  postal  service  promised  to 
spread  from  coast  to  coast,  and  to  grow  Into 
such  dimensions  that  constant  adjustment 
was  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  the  times.  Fortunes  rose  and  fell  In  the 
revenues  received,  especially  for  the  period 
from  1782  to  1789,  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  Postmasters  General  struggled 
heroically  oftentimes  trying  to  uphold  the 
Ideals  of  the  service  In  the  face  of  growing 
difficulties  financially. 

In  the  Intervening  years  since  Benjamin 
Franklin's  day,  there  have  been  59  Individ- 
uals occupying  the  chair  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  including  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  who 
on  January  13,  1971  became  the  first  Post- 
master General  under  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
to  hold  office  for  an  Indefinite  term. 

Between  the  establishment  of  the  Rural 
Free  Delivery  in  1896  and  the  present  time, 
no  less  than  23  people  have  assumed  the  post 
of  the  "General"  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. They  and  their  associates  have  taken 
great  pride  In  their  unique  relationship  with 
the  public  They  have  guarded  and  strength- 
ened It  with  scrupulous  care,  so  as  to  preserve 
Its  responsiveness  to  the  public  need. 

E.ACH    makes    contribution 

Postmasters  General  come  and  go.  each 
making  his  own  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  postal  service  and  trying  to  solve 
Its  increasing  problems. 

Carrying  out  the  high  Ideals  of  the  Post 
Office.  In  a  statement  before  a  House  sub- 
committee on  May  9,  1967,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral LawTence  F.  O'Brien  stated  In  part:  "The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  no  less  than 
the  finest  mall  service  In  the  world.  ...  My 
dream  of  the  postal  service  of  the  future  is 
one  that  I  am  sure  that  I  share  with  every 
Member  of  the  Committee:  a  postal  service 
that  operates  at  the  very  minimum  cost  and 
at  the  maximum  efficiency;  a  postal  service 
of  which  we  can  all  be  proud." 

Later  that  year.  In  August,  at  the  63rd 
Annual  Convention  of  The  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Mr.  O'Brien  recalled  that  when  he  re- 
sponded to  F»resldent  Johnson's  request  In 
1965  and  as  Postmaster  General  moved  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  he  promised 
to  have  one  goal:  superlative  mall  service. 
Later,  in  1967.  it  was  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  who  Introduced  the  Idea 
of  the  corporation  plan  for  the  Post  Office 

"Superlative  Postal  Service"  was  the  theme 
chosen  for  the  keynote  of  the  First  National 
Postal  Forum,  held  In  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
September  14-15.  1967.  It  was  highlighted  In 
the  address  of  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
Frederick  C.  Belen,  who  said  In  part: 

"The  spirit  of  Joint  enterprise  and  Inter- 
dependence between  the  post  office  and  Its 
users  will  lead  to  the  Superlative  Postal  Serv- 
ice of  the  future." 

FACING   THE   CHALLENGE 

To  be  more  than  a  beautiful  sentiment, 
however,  the  Innate  desire  to  promote  a 
"superlative  postal  service"  needs  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  must  not  outdis- 
tance improvement  In  methods.  Expansion 
must  not  exceed  scientific  development,  Prom 
earliest  times  though,  the  Post  Office  was 
held  back  by  a  shortage  of  money  appro- 
priated for  It  by  Congress. 

In  a  book,  entitled  "The  Story  of  Our  Post 
Office."  written  by  Marshall  Cushlng  In  1893, 
three  years  before  the  advent  of  Rural  Free 
Delivery,  It  Is  stated: 

"There  is  no  doubt  the  American  postal 
system  Is  the  greatest  In  the  world.  It  can- 
not be  prevented  from  growing,  and  any 
American  citizen  is  proud  to  have  It  the 
greatest  In  the  world,  and  likes  to  see  It  grow. 
Yet  this  Immense  machine,  this  stupendous, 
delicate.  aU-pervadIng  business.  Is  every- 
where Impecunious  and  restive.  The  Poet  Of- 
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flee  Department  never  has  money  enough  to 
work  with  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  the  American 
postal  service,  while  today  the  greatest  busi- 
ness In  the  world.  Lb  today  (1893)  the  worst 
conducted — the  best  conducted  tinder  the 
circumstances,  but  the  worst  conducted,  un- 
der the  lack  of  means  to  work  with." 

Mr.  Cushlng,  a  very  observant  writer  of  his 
time,  had  put  his  finger  on  a  problem  to 
remain  for  many  decades  to  come,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  main  objectives  of  Postal  Reform 
seventy-five  years  later,  and  part  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  endeavor  to  place  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

ni — A  Landmark  in  Postal  History 
Long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Rural 
Free  Delivery,  there  were,  of  course,  In  the 
United  States  a  diversity  of  services  per- 
formed In  the  complex  system  of  delivering 
the  mall,  such  as:  railroad  mall  routes, 
steamboat  mall  routes,  maU  messenger 
routes,  running  from  railroad  stations  to  post 
ofBces  located  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
station  (usually  within  two  miles),  but 
which  the  railroad  companies  were  not  re- 
quired to  supply;  and  the  regulation  "wagon 
routes,"  a  service  performed  In  the  larger 
cities  between  the  main  post  offices,  sub- 
offlces,  and  railroad  stations  for  which  a  par- 
ticular style  of  wagon  was  used.  They  were 
lumbering,  red,  white  and  blue  express 
wagons,  costly  to  maintain,  and  requiring 
frequent  painting  as  well  as  repair  to  keep 
them  presentable  and  serviceable.  There  were 
also  "special  routes,"  established  for  the 
temporary  supply  of  new  post  offices  not  on 
existing  contract  routes,  plus  the  so-called 
"star  routes." 

STAR   ROUTES 

"Star  routes"  were  authorized  In  1845 — 
over  fifty  years  before  the  R.  F  D..  when  an 
Act  of  Congress  provided  for  the  awarding  of 
contracts  to  bidders  who  transport  the  mall 
with  "Celerity,  certainty  and  security."  To 
avoid  the  continued  use  of  that  long  phrase, 
these  routes  were  designated  In  the  records 
bv  three  asterisks  or  stars  (  •  •  • ) ,  and  thus 
became  known  as  "star  bids."  Those  awarded 
contracts  were  required  to  fumlsn  bonds; 
and  oftentimes  the  contracts  were  sublet. 

Although  It  was  not  anticipated  at  the 
set,  star  routes  were  rivals  of  the  rural  serv- 
ice, especially  from  1902-1914. 

In  our  time,  most  star  routes  provide  for 
mter-clty  highway  transportation  of  the 
mall.  A  separate  type  of  star  route,  however, 
provides  for  box  delivery,  collection  and  other 
senrices  similar  to  those  furnished  by  rural 
carriers  of  today. 

Po.stmaster  General  Wanamaker,  who  as- 
sumed his  office  In  1890.  thought  that  the 
"star  routes  were  performing  a  very  useful 
service  "  In  his  time  there  were  some  17,000 
star  routes,  aggregating  240,000  miles  in 
length  and  over  100,000,000  miles  in  annual 
travel.  He  encouraged  the  continuance  of 
star  routes  and  observed: 

"It  Is  believed  that  If  letter  boxes  for  the 
collection  of  mall  were  put  up  at  central 
pol.nts  In  farming,  lumbering  and  mining 
communities,  the  mall  could  be  collected 
from  them  and  properly  disposed  of  by  the 
contractor"  (evidently  referring  to  star 
routes  I,  but  later  on  he  referred  to  the  "ex- 
tension of  the  free  delivery  by  carrier  to  vil- 
lages and  niral  conmiunltles.  .  .  ." 

PMG   WANAMAKER'S  DREAM 

While  the  R.  P.  D.  became  a  reality  during 
«je  administration  of  Postmaster  General 
wilUam  L.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  In  1896, 
considerable  credit  for  the  achievement  goes 
to  his  predecessor,  John  Wanamaker  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  same  man  who  founded  the 
famous  Wanamaker  stores. 

His  rare  aptitude  for  business  brought  him 
great  prosperity,  and  later  his  activities  took 
him  into  politics.  He  has  been  encouraged  to 
run  for  Congress  or  to  become  Mayor,  but 
when  President  Harrison  appointed  him  Po«t- 
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master  General,  he  c»nsldered  It  a  very  great 
honor.  Indeed,  and  accepted. 

A  man  of  great  wealth,  imagination  and 
very  progressive  Ideas,  Mr.  Wanamaker  helped 
mold  the  future  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment In  various  ways.  He  took  an  interest  In 
every  detail.  Including  publications  for  postal 
people.  There  was  the  Daily  Bulletin,  started 
in  1880,  which  was  a  Railway  Mall  Service 
paper;  and  the  Postal  Guide,  a  monthly  pub- 
Uoatlon,  which  contained  Information  sup- 
plemental to  the  Annual  Guide.  The  Guide 
was  designed  especially  for  postmasters,  but 
was  so  dull  and  uninteresting  that  It  was 
scarcely  ever  noticed  or  read.  Postmaster 
General  Wanamaker  tried  In  vain  to  Improve 
It,  by  Infusing  current  Information  on  postal 
subjects,  but  it  was  to  no  avail,  and  Its  ap- 
propriation was  eventually  cut  down. 

Someone  with  a  sense  of  humor  tried  to 
Invent  a  so-called  set  of  postal  rules,  in  a 
lighter  vein,  some  of  which  read  as  follows: 

1.  Feather  beds  are  not  mailable. 

2.  A  pair  of  onions  will  go  for  two  scents. 

3.  A  stamp  of  the  foot  is  not  sufficient  to 
carry  a  letter,  and  other  "regulations"  taking 
a  gentle  gibe  at  the  Postal  Service,  but  it 
took  more  than  horseplay  to  save  the  doomed 
old  Postal  Guide. 

BIRTH    OF    RT7RAL    MAIL    SERVICE 

As  stated  In  an  article  entitled,  "The  Birth 
of  the  R.F.D.  MaU  Service,"  by  Dr.  MUlard 
K.  Bushoug,  which  appeared  in  Valleys  of 
History,  published  by  the  Potomac  Edison 
Company,  and  later  published  in  part  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  9,  1967)  : 

It  was  Wanamaker's  Idea  to  begin  his  ex- 
periment In  small  towns  first  and  then  grad- 
ually extend  the  system  to  Include  outlying 
farms.  One  of  his  earliest  recommendations 
to  Congress  was  In  this  connection,  and  on 
October  1.  1890.  that  body  passed  a  Joint 
resolution  embodying  hU  plan.  He  was  au- 
thorized to  test  in  small  towns  and  villages 
the  practicability  and  expense  of  the  free 
delivery  system  then  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
larger  cities.  In  response  to  Wanamaker's 
declaration  that  no  person  should  be  penal- 
ized for  living  In  the  cotmtry  and  that  he 
believed  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
deliver  mall  to  those  to  whom  It  was  ad- 
dressed. Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for 
the  experiment." 

Postmaster  Oener&l  Wanamaker,  a  prac- 
tical man,  enlisted  the  support  of  several 
farm  organizations,  including  the  National 
Grange.  National  Farmers'  Congress,  and 
State  Farmers'  Alliance,  so  that  more  sup- 
port was  gained  for  the  Idea  of  rural  free 
delivery.  According  to  the  article  by  Dr. 
Bushong.  some  experiments  were  conducted 
In  extending  the  delivery  of  maU  Into  sparse- 
ly settled  regions  between  February  1  and 
September  3,  1891. 

On  January  5.  1892.  Representative  James 
O'Donnell  of  Michigan  Introduced  "A  Bill 
to  Extend  the  Free  Delivery  System  of  Malls 
to  Rural  Communities."  This  bill  asked  for 
an  appropriation  of  (6,000,000,  but  did  not 
pass. 

A  month  before  Mr.  Wanamaker  retired 
from  office,  another  bill  was  proposed  by 
Representative  Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Geor- 
gia.  and  became  law  on  March  3,  1893. 

The  story  goes  that  Representative  Watson, 
known  to  all  Georgians  as  "The  Father  of 
Rural  Delivery,''  was  aided  In  drawing  up  his 
bill  by  Congressman  Charles  L.  Moses,  who 
himself  lived  on  a  rural  route  served  by  his 
nephew.  Rural  Carrier  Talmadge  Moses  of 
Turin,  Georgia.  As  things  developed,  Con- 
gressman Watson  did  not  return  to  Con- 
gress the  next  term,  and  actually.  It  was  Mr. 
Moses  who  Introduced  the  Watson  bill  mak- 
ing the  R.FJD.  a  permanent  organization. 

Congress  granted  another  sum  of  $30,000 
on  July  16.  1894,  but  Wanamaker's  succes- 
sor. W.  S.  Blssell,  did  not  see  fit  to  use  the 
money,  so  nothing  further  was  done  about 
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rural  free  delivery  until  Postmaster  General 

William  L.  Wilson  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

Dr.  Bushong  states  that  "Wilson,  too^ 
agreed  with  his  predecessor  that  the  pro- 
posal was  impracticable,  but  added  that  "11 
Congress  made  the  money  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  1897  he  would  attempt  the  experi- 
ment. Congress  replied  by  appropriating  an- 
other $10,000  on  Jime  9,  1896,  which  added 
to  the  prevous  amounts,  made  $40,000  avail- 
able.' " 

BIRTHPLACE    OF    THE    R.F.D. 

Postmaster  General  Wilson  favored  his  na- 
tive county  of  Jefferson,  In  West  Virginia,  as 
the  scene  to  try  out  rural  delivery.  On  Sep- 
tember 17, 1896,  Col.  Tliomas  B.  Marche,  chief 
clerk  of  the  free  delivery  system  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  came  to  Charles  Town 
to  arrange  the  details  at  a  meeting  held  In 
Rotiss  Memorial  Hall  to  discuss  the  proposed 
system.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  sev- 
eral prominent  residents  of  the  area,  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  assem- 
bled that  the  experiment  had  every  chance 
of  succeeding. 

Captain  George  H.  Plagg,  postmaster  of 
Charles  Town,  was  requested  by  Col.  Marche 
to  select  the  carriers  for  the  new  routes,  and 
he  chose  Harry  C.  Gibson,  Prank  Young,  and 
John  W.  Lucas.  Those  selected  for  the  routes 
from  Halltown  and  Uvllla  were  I.  Keyes 
Strider  and  Melvln  T.  Strlder.  The  five  car- 
riers were  each  to  receive  a  yearly  salary  of 
$200.  They  were  all  appointed  on  the  same 
day,  but  Harry  C.  Gibson  claimed  to  be  the 
first  rural  carrier,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
served  a  number  of  days  without  pay,  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  to  try  out  the  experiment. 

STORY    or    FIRST    RtTRAL    CARRSER 

Mr.  Gibson  set  out  on  the  first  expedition 
on  his  bicycle,  pimiplng  his  way  over  the 
hUly  grovmd,  no  doubt  wondering  as  he  went 
what  kind  of  a  reception  would  be  his.  At 
first  some  people  were  skeptical  of  him,  but 
worst  of  all,  the  dogs  along  the  wav  were 
most  unfriendly.  Some  of  them  bit  him  sav- 
agely; others  he  was  able  to  win  over  grad- 
ually to  become  his  friends. 

Some  of  the  patrons  accepted  Ms  proT- 
fered  service  grudgingly,  but  after  a  few 
days  they  began  sending  a  letter  back  to  the 
post  office  with  him  for  mailing.  There  stUl 
remained  some  people  though  who  simply 
did  not  entrust  him  with  their  mall. 

One  of  the  problems  was  that  of  opening 
and  closing  farm  gates.  Young  Mr.  Gibson 
estimated  that  in  one  day's  travels  he  had  to 
deal  with  at  least  63  such  gateways !  At  night, 
after  his  arduous  journey,  he  would  write  a 
diary  of  his  experiences,  later  to  be  com- 
prised in  a  report  to  Postmaster  General  Wil- 
son. 

The  project  went  on  for  a  number  of  days, 
and  began  to  look  favorable.  People  were 
expressing  their  approval  more  frequently, 
and  the  critics  were  not  as  vigorous  In  their 
disapproval.  The  report  was  going  to  read 
rather  well. 

Postmaster  General  Wilson  was  encouraged 
to  go  ahead  with  hU  plans.  With  a  modest 
outlay  of  money.  $40,000  In  all,  to  devote  to 
the  cause,  he  went  ahead  and  authorized  the 
first  experimental  rural  service  from  Charles 
Town,  Halltown  and  Uvllla,  West  ^^rglnla 
on  October  1,  1896.  Thus  tmder  very  un- 
pretentious circumstances,  and  with  very 
little  fanfare,  indeed,  a  great  American  In- 
stitution and  a  Landmark  In  Postal  History 
came  Into  being. 

rv — Blending  in  with  Amikica 
The  establishment  of  the  Rural  Free  DeUv- 
ery  was  no  accident.  It  appeared  on  the 
horizon  only  after  a  great  deal  of  patient 
work,  not  only  in  Congress  and  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  but  among  farm  organi- 
zations and  farm  people  as  well. 
Seeing  the  benefits  of  rural  tr^ini  service 
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In  the  United  States,  Canadian  fanners  were 
"crying  for  R.P.D."  according  to  the  Peters- 
borough  (Ont.)  Examiner  In  1903.  It  was 
established  In  Canada  on  a  contract  basis  In 
1908. 

In  England  some  kind  of  mall  service  had 
been  In  existence,  but  no  distinction  was 
made  between  town  and  rural  carriers  until 
about  1883,  when  parcel  post  was  Introduced 
In  the  British  Isles.  Those  delivering  the 
mall  were  simply  referred  to  as  mall  carriers. 
but  by  1903  Great  Britain  was  experiment- 
ing with  ■•automobile  mall  wagons",  and 
carriers,  who  were  then  as  In  America,  civil 
servants,  were  classified  either  as  Rural 
Carriers  or  Town  Carriers.  Today,  all  mall 
service  In  England  Is  maintained  under  the 
corporation  system.  In  1969  members  of 
Congress  and  high  ranking  postal  ofiBclals 
from  the  United  States  went  to  study  the 
British  postal  corporation  system.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  British  plan  Influenced  the  think- 
ing of  those  Interested  In  postal  reorganiza- 
tion for  the  United  States. 

While  the  English  pattern  seemed  to  be 
working  with  a  high  degree  of  smoothness 
and  efficiency.  It  is  significant  that  in  1971 
England  experienced  her  first  postal  strike, 
with  some  210.000  postal  workers  off  the  Job 
for  over  seven  weeks  ending  March  7. 
Throughout  It  all,  however,  the  British  auto- 
matic dial  phone  system,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, continued  to  work.  A  multitude  of 
private  delivery  services  sprang  up,  such  as 
"England's  Pony  Express",  which  went  into 
operation  three  days  after  the  strike,  under 
the  guidance  of  Rex  Martin  and  his  two  sis- 
ters of  Southampton.  And.  reminiscent  of 
days  of  yore,  in  some  Instances  pigeons  car- 
ried mall  on  microfilm! 

In  certain  "villages"  In  Hawaii  Aa  early  as 
1903.  there  was  a  form  of  rural  mall  deliv- 
ery. The  system  was  still  In  effect  when 
Hawaii  became  a  state  in  1959.  and  today 
there  are  six  rural  routes  In  Hawaii.  Alaska 
has  two. 

The  Idea  of  rural  mall  service  was  not 
entirely  original  In  the  United  States  nor 
confined  to  Its  boundaries,  for  it  had  made 
Its  appearance  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  established  In  America  at  a  time  when 
life  was  utterly  different  from  what  It  Is 
today. 

CATALOG  MIBaoIlS  COCO  OLD  DATS 

The  first  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog  of  1897. 
now  republished  In  book  form  by  Chelsea 
House,  shows  an  array  of  articles  In  vogue 
when  the  RTJD.  was  young.  There  were,  for 
Instance,  bugg^  whips,  blacksmiths'  anvils, 
surrles  with  fringe  on  the  top,  all  at  unbe- 
lievable prices,  not  to  mention  various  and 
sundry  Items  such  as  butter  chums,  "talking 
machines."  ventilated  garters,  frog  spears, 
all-silk  stockings  for  ladles,  and  other  items 
now  to  be  found  only  In  museums. 

Professor  Pred  Israel  of  New  York's  City 
College  says,  "If  all  the  records  for  the  1890'8 
should  be  lost,  a  scholar  In  the  remote  fu- 
ture who  stumbled  upon  this  book  could 
obtain  an  accurate  description  of  American 
life  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

It  was  published  originally  during  "The 
Good  Old  Days,"  when  housewives  filled  the 
kerosene  lamps,  trimmed  the  wicks,  and 
washed  the  glass  chimneys  every  morning  .  .  . 
when  you  had  to  allow  an  extra  ten  minutes 
for  fastening  those  hlgblaced  shoes  .  .  .  when 
you  shaved  a  cake  of  soap  Into  the  washboll- 
er  to  soak  the  white  clothes  on  top  of  the 
kitchen  range.  . . . 

About  the  same  time  as  the  beginning  of 
the  rural  mall  service,  the  horse-drawn 
wagon  of  the  tin  peddler  was  a  well  known 
sight.  In  addition  to  scissor  grinders  and  um- 
brella menders.  There  were  farmers  who  de- 
livered such  products  as  whole  com  or  horse 
radish  In  town.  There  were  traveling  theatri- 
cal groups,  presenting  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
and  other  plays  on  stage  at  Orange  Halls  or 
other  meeting  places. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHEN  B.r  J).  WAS  "NEW  THING" 

A  rural  carrier  from  Turin,  Qeorgla,  Tal- 
madge  Moses,  who  retired  in  1955.  after  a  long 
period  of  service  beginning  in  1905,  recalled 
that  he  began  his  postal  career  when  dally 
mail  in  the  country  was  a  new  thing. 

"You  could  teil  a  mailman  as  far  as  you 
could  see  his  horse  or  hear  its  hoofbeats,  for 
It  (the  horse)  had  learned  that  It  had  to 
travel  at  a  jog  trot  over  the  entire  route," 
according  to  author  Willard  Neal  in  his  arti- 
cle about  Mr.  Moses  entitled  "You  Wouldn't 
Like  the  Good  Old  Days,"  published  in  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  magazine 
on  August  13.  1961. 

Mr.  Moses  recalled  that  his  heating  system 
was  a  heavy  laprobe  around  his  feet  and  a 
Jug  of  hot  water. 

"Mule  power  was  pretty  expensive,"  Mr. 
Moses  reflected.  "For  economy's  sake  In  1907, 
I  (Mr  Moses)  appealed  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  got  special  permission  to  buy 
a  motorcycle  for  the  route.  It  was  a  one- 
cylinder,  belt-driven  Wagner.  It  was  a  lot 
faster  than  a  mule  and  It  didn't  get  tired.  1 
could  make  the  whole  round  on  a  gallon  of 
gas.  which  cost  nine  cents  before  gasoline 
taxes   were  invented." 

BEFORE    THE    MAIL    CAME    TO    THE    DOOS 

A  patron  from  Alabama,  living  on  the  route 
served  by  Rural  Carrier  James  Tesney,  Tusca- 
loosa. Alabama,  described  the  coming  of  the 
R.FJ3.  In  her  locality  in  a  poem  written  in 
February.  1969.  when  she  was  approximately 
85  years  of  age.  Having  lived  through  all  the 
history  of  the  rural  service  to  that  date,  she 
reminisced: 

IN  APPRECIATION  OF  OUR  POSTMAN 

(By  Celeste  R.  Maxwell) 
What  would  we  do  without  him? 

How  long  the  days  would  be 
If  we  did  not  have  a  "Postman" 

For  true  to  his  route  Is  he. 

He  is  ever  ready  and  willing 

To  oblige  any  way  he  can. 
He  brightens  the  day  for  his  patrons. 

He  Is  Just  that  type  of  man. 

My  thoughts  revert  to  my  childhood, 

I  recall  other  days  of  yore 
When  we  drove  many  miles  to  the  office. 

No  mall  ever  came  to  our  door. 

By  horseback  or  by  buggy 

Twas  the  only  way  to  go. 
No  "horseless  carriage"  had  we 

In  those  days  of  long  ago. 

But  today  we  watch  for  his  coming: 
The  "Postman"  will  come,  we  know! 

For  he  never  falls  his  patrons. 

Come  rain,  come  hall,  come  shine  or  snow! 

So  here's  to  the  Postal  Service, 
To  its  postmen  wherever  they  be. 

Who  serve  a  grateful  people. 
For  truly  grateful  are  we! 

PKBSI7ART   1969. 

For  many  years  the  use  of  the  malls  had 
been  precarious  business.  America  had  need 
of  a  rural  postal  service,  one  that  would  not 
be  too  costly,  but  which  would  be  reliable. 

An  example  of  this  is  a  letter  now  on  file, 
written  over  100  years  ago,  on  April  27,  1863, 
by  a  man  of  the  medical  profession  to  bis 
patrons,  giving  the  following  advice  on  how 
to  order  remedies: 

"Every  person  sending  for  Remedies  must 
give  us  their  nearest  Express  Office.  Those 
that  are  so  far  from  an  Express  Office  that 
It  would  be  very  Inconvenient  to  obtain  a 
package  from  such  office,  must  send  us  fifty 
cents  extra.  In  stamps,  to  pay  the  postage  on 
the  package  here,  and  we  will  have  It  so  pre- 
pared that  It  can  come  by  mall,  although  it 
is  much  more  expensive  for  ua  to  do  so." 

STRANGE    OPPOSITION   TO   R.F.D. 

Stamps  were  first  sold  In  the  United  States 
In  1847,  some  49  years  before  the  advent  of 
the  RJJ5..  but,  of  course,  until  the  "Oay 
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Nineties",  there  were  no  rural  mall  carriers 
with  "post  offices  on  wheels",  from  whom  to 
purchase  stamps  or  stamp  supplies  each  day. 

When  the  time  came  for  postal  service  on 
the  country  lanes,  many  considered  it  a  boon, 
but  not  everyone  was  pleased  by  any  means 
with  the  establishment  of  the  rural  mall 
project.  The  National  Grange  had  advocated 
It  for  several  years  prior  to  its  becoming  a 
reality,  but  met  with  curious  opposition  from 
many  who  feared  that  such  a  plan  would 
bankrupt  the  country  and  make  tajces  un- 
bearable. Businessmen  felt  that  delivery  of 
merchandise  by  parcel  post  would  be  disas- 
trous 

While  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  was 
to  change  the  way  of  life  for  hundreds,  or  in 
fact,  thousands  of  people,  the  idea  was  not 
endorsed  unanimously  by  either  elected  of- 
ficials or  the  farmers. 

One  member  of  the  House  said,  "The  de- 
livery of  mail  by  this  government  to  the 
doors  of  the  farms  will  destroy  the  rural  life 
of  which  America  is  so  proud." 

Some  people  doubted  its  necessity  and 
value,  saying  farmers'  mall  was  not  import- 
ant enough  to  Justify  the  effort  and  expense. 
One  farmer  said  he  opposed  the  service  be- 
cause it  would  eliminate  his  excuse  for  a  daily 
trip  to  town  for  a  drink! 

Senator  Mat  Quay  of  Pennsylvania  thought 
It  was  a  "socialistic"  scheme  which  would 
destroy  rural  life,  since  people  would  no 
longer  gather  at  the  post  office,  and  it  would 
destroy  a  social  custom. 

Some  postmasters  were  worried  for  they 
feared  the  R.PX>.  would  do  away  entirely  with 
the  services  of  their  little  crossroad  post  of- 
fices. Most  of  them,  especially  In  fourth-class 
post  offices,  were  also  storekeepers,  and  they 
also  feared  the  loss  of  trade.  Their  qualms 
were  Justified,  and  In  the  course  of  time 
some  30,000  such  post  offices  were  discon- 
tinued. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  1890's,  It  was  a 
time  when  many  were  leaving  the  farms. 
Introduction  of  the  rural  mall  delivery 
served  to  relieve  the  isolation  of  farm  life  and 
to  keep  people  In  the  country. 

As  stated  In  an  editorial  written  some 
years  later,  when  the  RJU.  was  more  gen- 
erally accepted: 

"In  those  days  the  farmer  led  an  existence 
of  almost  complete  Isolation.  Fanners  had 
comparatively  little  communication  with 
their  neighbors  or  the  outside  world,  except 
that  derived  from  weekly  trips  to  town  to  get 
the  mall,  which  consisted  of  a  few  letters 
and  seldom  more  than  a  weekly  newspaper, 
but  today  we  find  that  farm  mall  consists  of 
one  or  more  dally  papers  and  several  farm 
Journals,  the  latest  magazines  and  many 
other  educational  periodicals. 

"The  Rural  Cairier  Is  the  farmer's  poet  of- 
fice, and  his  agent.  Through  him  he  conducts 
transactions  for  the  sale  of  his  stock  and 
grains,  from  the  carrier  he  buys  stamps  and 
pays  his  bills  by  money  orders.  In  short,  the 
Carrier  Is  the  medium  that  has  transformed 
the  once  secluded  habitant  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict into  a  cosmopolitan  citizen,  conversant 
with  the  current  affairs,  and  occupying  a 
larger  place  In  the  destinies  of  this  great  na- 
tion." 


V — Branch  of  World  Communications 
The  reason  may  have  been  twofold  for  the 
scarcity  of  records  of  the  first  years  of  the 
Rural  Free  Delivery.  The  pioneer  carriers, 
weary  at  night  from  their  arduous  labors, 
were  no  doubt  too  tired  to  keep  a  diary  of  the 
day's  events,  or  to  describe  their  exjjeriences. 
Secondly,  the  whole  project  was  considered 
something  of  an  experiment  anyway.  Little 
did  they  realize  that  a  few  decades  hence 
such  records  would  have  been  considered 
Invaluable. 

Strangely  enough,  the  "Progreeslve 
Farmer,"  a  champion  of  the  niral  people, 
took  no  note  of  the  actual  beginnings  of 
Rural    Delivery    Service    until    1899,    when 
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Clarence  Poe  became  editor.  Then,  according 
to  a  study  made  by  the  Historical  Commit- 
tee of  the  North  Carolina  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers' Association,  there  were  several  editori- 
als concerning  the  history,  desirability  and 
growth  of  the  Rural  Delivery  Service  during 
the  year  1901. 

THE    R.r.D.    NEWS 

About  that  same  time  Mr.  H.  H.  Windsor 
of  Chicago,  who  published  several  magsizlnes, 
including  "Popular  Mechanics,"  still  found 
on  the  news  stands  of  today,  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  his  list  a  publication  for 
rural  mall  carriers.  He  made  an  offer  of  a  free 
mall  wagon  to  rural  carriers  In  return  for 
their  organizing  groups  of  subscribers  to 
Popular  Mechanics.  Eighty  subscribers  at 
11.00  earned  a  mall  wagon.  Evidently  It  paid 
off,  for  one  way  or  another  Mr.  Windsor  built 
up  a  circulation  of  50,000  In  21  months. 

During  the  time  that  rural  carriers  were  al- 
lowed to  solicit  subscriptions  for  Popular 
Mechanics,  Mr.  Windsor  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  them,  learned  something  of 
the  work  on  the  route,  hardships,  losses  and 
meager  compensation  of  the  carriers.  As  he 
lald,  "at  that  time  there  was  no  paper  to 
lift  up  its  voice  and  compel  the  public  to 
listen  to  the  tales  of  distress  which  were 
universal  among  the  carriers  and  the  fami- 
lies dependent  upon  them."  The  idea  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  start  a  paper  which  would 
champion  the  cause  of  the  R.F.D. 

By  January  30,  1903,  a  monthly  magazine 
known  as  "The  RSM.  Neus",  forerunner  of 
The  National  Rural  Letter  Carrier,  was  being 
published  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Windsor  of  Chicago. 
The  cost  was  fifty  cents  a  year.  There  were 
testimonials  regarding  the  value  of  "The 
Sews";  news  Items  concerning  the  rapidly 
expanding  rural  mall'  service,  as  well  as  car- 
riers' letters  about  their  problems  and  needs, 
plus  their  growing  consciousness  of  the  need 
for  an  organization  to  represent  them. 

"The  News"  carried  advertising.  In  1904, 
the  Hessler  Company  offered  a  "Riley  Special" 
mall  box  for  one  dollar,  or  at  the  reduced 
rate  of  $8.00  per  dozen  to  would-be  agents. 

Prices  on  buggies  were  as  follows:  open 
model,  $19;  top  buggy,  $24;  surrey  (presum- 
ably with  the  fringe),  $42.90;  and  a  spring 
wagon,  $30. 

Montgomery  Ward  offered  a  catalog  free  of 
charge,  while  Sectfs  Roebuck  advertised  a 
line  of  stoves,  heaters,  wood  or  coal,  $3.98; 
oook  stove,  with  oven,  $4.85. 

There  were  ads  for  patent  medicines,  and 
Drakes  Palmetto  Wine  (a  tonic):  real  estate 
exchanges;  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  or  Eu- 
rope; a  handbook  on  carpentry;  or  bow  to 
make  electrical  appliances;  also  alluring  ads 
for  "gold  filled"  watches. 

Boyd's  Syllable  Shorthand  was  offered  In  a 
so-day  course  by  the  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools;  and  "His  Master's  Voice"  was  fea- 
tured by  the  U.S.  Gramophone  Company,  also 
of  Chicago,  in  a  trademark  ad  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  showing  the  little  dog  lis- 
tening to  the  talking  machine.  However,  In 
the  spring  of  1969,  it  was  announced  with 
nostalgia  that  the  little  dog  would  no  longer 
appear  on  any  advertisements) 

A    CONVENTION    IN    CHICAGO 

In  1903,  after  launching  the  rural  carrier 
magazine,  Mr.  Windsor  also  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  national  convention,  and  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  a  group  of  rtiral  carriers 
meeting  at  the  Sherman  House  of  Chicago, 
In  September  of  that  year  for  tbe  purpose  of 
farming  an  association. 

He  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
meeting  until  there  could  be  elected  a  group 
of  temporary  officers  to  take  charge  from 
there  on.  It  was  his  idea  that  the  first  step 
was  to  organize  the  county  rural  carriers,  and 
when  their  groups  were  well  established  to 
proceed  with  the  formation  of  state  RX.CA.'s. 
The  district  groups  were  a  later  development, 
not  included  in  the  original  setup. 
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RAILROADS    OFFER    RXOtrCED   RATES 

By  1903  the  rural  carriers  were  receiving 
$600  a  year,  or  $50  a  month,  which  would  not 
allow  for  extensive  travel  or  fcH-  a  very  pre- 
tentious convention.  The  officials  of  the  rail- 
roads were  consulted,  to  see  If  there  might 
not  be  a  reduction  in  railroad  fare,  provided 
the  first  national  convention  could  be  held 
in  Chicago.  The  answer  was  that  if  100  or 
more  attended,  from  points  where  the  fare 
to  Chicago  was  over  50  cents,  the  railroad 
company  would  offer  to  make  a  return  rate 
of  one-third  the  regular  fare. 

At  this  time  there  were  In  the  United  States 
15,000  rural  carriers.  Rural  service  was  be- 
coming widely  known  by  the  press,  so  offers 
were  made  In  Oregon,  Colorado,  Georgia,  and 
perhaps  a  few  other  states,  by  publishers  of 
dally  newspapers  to  defray  the  traveling  ex- 
penaee  of  dtiegates  to  the  first  national  con- 
vention. 

The  rural  service  was  now  seven  years  old. 
Although  early  records  differ  on  the  point, 
it  may  be  stated  that  fourteen  states  were 
represented  at  the  first  national  meeting,  and 
84  ballots  cast.  In  writing  of  the  calibre  of 
the  delegates,  Mr.  Windsor  states:  "It  was  a 
body  of  men  of  which  any  profession  might 
feel  proud." 

Although  the  exhibits  at  the  first  national 
rural  carrier  convention  were  not  numerous, 
they  were  exceedingly  Interesting.  The  largest 
items  displayed  were  two  mall  wagons,  the 
"Postman"  and  the  "Carrier  Pigeon",  sent 
by  the  Terre  Haute  Carriage  &  Buggy  Com- 
pany of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Other  entries 
were  the  Hessler  mailbox,  manufactured  in 
Syracuse,  New  York;  a  mailing  device  In- 
vented by  a  fellow  rural  carrier;  and  of  all 
things — an  "electric  whip";  also  a  Clark 
Heater,  with  requisite  fuel  (prepared  coal). 
A  sign  read:  "No  carrier  ought  to  ride  in  a 
cold  wagon  or  carry  any  dangerous,  unsight- 
ly and  explosive  coal  oil  lantern  when  a 
Clark  heater  costs  so  little  and  Is  so  safe  and 
satisfactory. 

SETTING  THE  PATTERN 

In  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  who  was  out 
of  the  city,  the  postmaster  of  Chicago,  the 
Hon.  F.  E.  Coyne,  extended  a  welcome.  Mr. 
Windsor,  acting  as  chairman,  pending  the 
election  of  a  chairman  pro  tem,  stated  that 
It  was  probably  the  most  Important  gather- 
ing ever  to  be  held  by  rural  carriers.  He 
noted  that  there  would  undoubtedly  be  ques- 
tions of  great  moment  for  future  conventions 
to  consider.  Mr.  Windsor  admonished  the 
delegates  that  It  called  for  their  best  efforts, 
for  theirs  was  the  responsibility  of  laying  the 
foundation,  In  order  that  the  superstructure 
of  the  days  to  come  might  be  strong  and 
lasting.  Theirs  was  also  the  responsibility  of 
drafting  a  Constitution  for  a  national  asso- 
ciation, a  doctunent  which  down  through 
the  years  hu  changed  but  little. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  It,  the  affairs 
of  the  young,  faltering  rural  carrier  orga- 
nization were  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
and  capable  person,  who  laid  the  ground- 
work for  future  years,  and  In  grateful  ap- 
preciation, the  rural  carriers  presented  him 
with  a  silver  urn,  Mr.  Windsor  described  It  as 
an  honored  heirloom  for  bis  family, 

R  jn.  IS  RXCOONIZKD 

It  was  Mr.  Windsor's  desire  to  start  pub- 
licity nationwide,  and  be  must  have  been 
very  gratified  when  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  Its  Yearbook  for  1903-4  com- 
mented on  The  R,  F.  D.  It  was  stated  that 
since  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  Congress,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  country  as  a  permanent  and 
indispensable  feature  of  the  post  office  ad- 
ministration, "contributions  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  extension"  of  the  R.  F.  D. 
were  progressing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Just  to  get  things  rolling,  Mr.  Windsor 
started     a     column    entitled,     "Convention 
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Echoes",  and  published  quotes  from  leading 
newspapers  over  the  country. 

The  hard  work  of  the  RSJ).  News  was  be- 
ginning to  bear  some  fruit,  and  henceforth 
the  voice  of  the  rural  letter  carrier  would 
have  a  channel  through  which  it  could  be 
heard,  for  it  had  become  a  part  of  the  world 
communication  system. 

VI — Grass  Roots  of  America 
While  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  was  estab- 
lished to  bring  mail  to  the  country  people. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  It  had  other  Inher- 
ent functions.  It  was  entrenching  Itself  In 
the  very  soil  of  the  nation  and  becoming  part 
of  the  Grass  Roots  of  America.  Someone  has 
said,  "We  live  in  a  generation  that  wants  the 
fruits  without  the  roots — we  are  a  cut-fiower 
civilization — the  flowers  are  here,  but  the 
roots  are  dying."  It  U,  therefore,  very  heart- 
ening to  realize  that  the  founders  of  the 
Rural  Free  Delivery  planted  their  roots  deep 
enough  to  withstand  all  droughts,  and  to  con- 
tinue growing  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 

In  his  Annual  Message  for  1904.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  referring  to  the  R.F.D., 
said  in  part : 

"No  governmental  movement  of  recent 
years  has  resulted  In  greater  Immediate  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  the  country  districts." 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    WEATHER    REPORTS 

Since  the  1870s,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  cooperated  in  various  ways  with  the 
Weather  Bureau.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
rural  carriers'  services  were  requested  in 
distributing  weather  reports  throughout  the 
countryside.  In  an  effort  to  place  daily  fore- 
casts In  agricultural  districts. 

In  his  report  for  1902  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture stated; 

"The  past  year  affords  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  weather  bureau  In  saving  life  and 
property.  Ample  testimony  Is  afforded  that 
the  value  of  proj>erty  thus  saved  from  loss 
amounts  to  many  times  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  bureau." 

The  Secretary  urged  the  desirability  of  ex- 
tending the  distribution  of  dally  forecasts 
coextenslvely  with  the  Rural  Free  Delivery 
routes.  Of  the  10,000  rural  routes  existing 
August  1,  1902,  it  had  been  found  possible 
only  to  serve  1.000.  To  make  the  distribution 
coextensive  with  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  he 
estimated  it  would  cost  about  $100,000,  but 
observed  that :  "There  Is  nothing  too  good 
for  the  patrons  along  the  RJ-D.  routes." 

WEATHER     CARDS.     OR     FLAGS,     GIVEN     TO     RURAL 
CARRIERS 

In  the  early  I900's  flags,  Indicating  the 
prevailing  weather  of  the  day,  were  given 
rural  carriers  to  display  on  their  wagons, 
at  the  request  of  local  postmasters. 

After  some  experience  with  the  flags  get- 
ting wet  In  rainy  or  snowy  weather,  a  carrier 
on  Route  3,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  Invented  a 
sheet  Iron  flag  with  space  for  the  weather 
Indications  to  be  Inserted  very  easily.  A  typi- 
cal weather  flash  might  have  read  as  fol- 
lows: FAIR  AND  SUNNY.  The  Invention  was 
advertised  In  1903,  In  Volume  I  of  The  RSJ). 
News. 

A  very  comprehensive  study  of  the  rural 
carrier's  role  as  weatherman  Is  set  forth  in 
an  article  entlUed,  "1870 — VS.  Weather 
Watch — 1906,"  by  Edith  R.  Doane,  and  pub- 
lished m  the  Thirty-Fourth  American  Phila- 
telic Congress  Book  of  1968. 

An  exhibit  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Watch  was 
featured  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  from 
June  30,  1970  throughout  that  summer. 

This  cooperation  between  the  rural  carriers 
and  the  Weather  Bureau  lasted  about  four 
years,  from  1900-1904,  when  other  means  of 
disseminating  weather  predictions,  so  valu- 
able to  the  farmer  and  bis  crops,  were  be- 
coming available. 
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AID    IN     ACEICCLTtmAL    StJBVETS 

As  time  went  on.  the  rural  carriers  were  to 
become  the  aides  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, In  April,  1922.  rural  carriers  dis- 
tributed the  first  livestock  survey  cards  along 
the  rural  routes  of  18  states,  asking  patrons 
for  Information  about  their  hog  production. 
Other  surveys  included  reports  on  crop  acre- 
ages and  condition  of  growing  crops;  pro- 
duction of  crops  and  livestock  reports;  stocks 
of  products  on  and  off  farms:  numbers  of 
livestock  and  poultry  on  farms;  livestock 
feeding  operations:  farmers"  Intentions  to 
plant  crops  or  breed  livestock;  use  of  prod- 
ucts on  the  farm;  prices  received  for  farm 
products;  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  things 
they  buy;  fama  wage  rates;  people  working 
on  farms;  interest  and  tax  payments:  farm 
machinery  information;  land  values;  and 
population  movements  to  and  from  farms — 
Just  about  every  detail  that  can  be  imagined 
with  regard  to  farm  acreages. 

RESPONSIBLJE     FOR     GOOD     ROADS 

While  the  early  carriers  walked,  rode  bi- 
cycle or  went  horseback,  the  later  use  of 
mall  carts  and  wagons,  followed  by  the  auto- 
mobile, made  it  necessary  to  Improve  the 
roads  In  1912  Congress  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $500,000  for  the  improvement  of  a  liinited 
number  of  post  roads,  and  again  in  1916 
passed  the  historic  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act, 
which  provided  that  the  government  ■would 
aid  the  States  in  the  construction  of  rural 
post  roads  and  for  other  purposes." 

Most  of  the  roads  were  dirt  roads,  although 
as  early  as  1907  macadamizing  was  used  in 
New  York  State.  One  carrier  there  wrote  that 
he  had  all  macadam  roads  on  his  route,  with 
nothing  to  complain  about  In  that  respect, 
but  he  was  an  exception,  for  more  rural 
carriers  complained  of  stony,  hilly,  sandy, 
and  muddy  stretches,  which  were  sometimes 
almost  Impassable.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
a  horse  to  become  completely  mired  In  the 
mud.  Some  carriers  experimented  by  using 
bicycles. 

In  the  1890's  dirt  roads  were  the  fashion, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  early  l900's,  when 
the  automobile  furnished  the  Incentive  for 
a  higher  type  of  surfacing,  that  much  was 
done  to  Improve  the  highways.  Prior  to  that 
time  oils.  tars,  asphalt  and  salt  solution  had 
been  used  .is  dust  prevention,  the  applica- 
tion being  made  on  old  surfacing. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  rural  carriers 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  country  roads, 
or  back  roads  they  had  to  travel.  They  donat- 
ed their  labor,  free  of  charge,  in  many  cases 
to  improve  road  conditions  P.itrons  as  well 
as  rural  carriers  often  repaired  bridges  and 
bay  holes.  They  appointed  road  committees, 
and  worked  with  the  American  Road  Build- 
ers' Association. 

The  needs  of  the  early  rural  carriers  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  great  system  of 
highways  spider-webbing  America  today.  It 
wsis  stated  In  the  very  first  volume  of  The 
R.  F.  D.  Neus  that  "the  rural  carrier  did  more 
for  the  cause  of  good  roads  than  all  the 
other    good  roads'  people  combined," 

HlGHW.^y    LEGISLATION 

The  nation  was  becoming  road  conscious 
In  1912  the  legislation  was  Introduced  creat- 
ing the  Lincoln  Highway,  from  Washington, 
D.C  to  Gettysburg.  Pa.  The  states  were  slow- 
ly creating  highway  commissions.  foUoviing 
the  example  of  New  Jersey,  where  such  a 
department  was  established  In  1891.  By  1912 
all  but  six  states  had  set  up  some  t\-pe  of 
highway  bureau. 

In  1912  there  were  60  bills  Introduced  In 
Congress,  each  attempting  to  provide  some 
kind  of  federal  aid  for  roads,  but  It  was  not 
until  1913  that  the  Post  Office  Appropriations 
Act  was  passed,  providing  $500,000  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  co- 
operation with  the  Postmaster  General,  to 
Improve  the  condition  of  roads  selected  by 
them  over  which  rural  delivery  was  or  might 
bo  establlsiied  thereafter.  Legislative  efforts 
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continued,  but  the  war  was  about  to  br«ak, 
and  the  road  program  had  to  be  f>ostponed 
until  war  clouds  dispersed  and  the  new  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  of  1921  could  be  passed. 

COLLECTING  CENSUS   DATA 

It  is  said  that  the  government  tradition- 
ally looks  to  the  postal  service  whenever  there 
is  a  big  Job  to  do,  and  postal  employees  have 
been  called  the  "Marines  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice." In  1970  the  federal  service  called  out 
its  "Marines"  again,  this  time  for  one  of 
the  biggest  Jobs  ever  undertaken — the  Census 
Bureau's  decennial  count  of  every  human  be- 
ing In  the  Nation.  Rural  carriers  performed 
their  part  In  this  giant  undertaking  by  deliv- 
ering the  questionnaires  to  the  rural  and 
urban  communities. 

While  The  R.FJD.  News  was  busy  promot- 
ing various  causes  benefiting  rural  carriers 
at  the  early  stages  of  the  rural  service,  In 
1914  it  took  time  out  to  describe  the  new 
post  office  of  the  capital  city.  Convinced  that 
the  City  of  W^ashington,  D.C.  should  have  a 
post  office  of  Its  own.  Congress  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  Its  construction,  requiring 
three  years.  Among  the  architectural  beauties 
there  were  to  be  64  huge,  granite  pillars, 
costing  $1,000  each,  as  well  as  many  marble 
pedestal  lamps. 

In  harmony  with  the  ideal  superlative  serv- 
ice, the  new  city  post  office  when  completed 
in  the  nation's  capital  In  1914.  was  described 
In  The  R.F.D.  News  as  'The  Perfect  Office, 
and  It  was  emphasized  that  It  was  adjacent 
to  Wsishlngton's  new  Union  Station — the  big, 
massive  pile  of  white  marble." 

While  no  longer  considered  the  most  up- 
to-date  by  any  means.  It  Is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Washington.  D.C.  post  office  Is  still 
functioning,  while  the  Union  Station  is  prob- 
ably on  its  way  to  becoming  a  glorified  tourist 
center. 

CAPITAL'S    OLD    POST    OFnCE 

Another  landmark  In  postal  history  and 
an  architectural  monument  to  the  best  in 
the  postal  service  was  the  old  Post  Office 
Building,  erected  during  the  Administration 
of  President  William  McKinley  (1897-1901). 
Its  imposing  tower  added  a  touch  of  dignity 
to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  many  a  young 
Washingtonian  learned  to  tell  time  by  Its 
immense  clock,  high  above  the  traffic. 

Today,  with  the  program  of  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  Washington,  D.C.  challenging  many 
such  historic  structures  as  the  old  Willard 
Hotel,  a  few  blocks  away,  the  fate  of  the 
venerable  building  is  uncertain.  However, 
lovers  of  history,  postal  people  in  particu- 
lar, hope  to  preserve  this  guidepost  of  the 
Post  Office  Department 

As  the  R.F.D  approaches  its  75th  mile- 
stone. It  can  look  back  with  pride  to  the  im- 
portant part  It  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Naticn  It  iias  not  forgotten  how 
our  fcrefathers  hewed  this  c.  untry  out  of 
wood  and  stcne  and  built  us  a  nation.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  pioneers,  the  rural  mall 
service  has  worked  creatively,  on  the  edge 
cf  tomorrow 


REPORT  ON  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE 
CONVENTION  ON  PSYCHOTROPIC 
DRUGS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Psychotropic  Drugs  in 
Vienna  and  to  witness  on  February  21. 
1971.  the  signing  of  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  the  result  of  the 
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conference  which  convened  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  an  international  agree- 
ment on  the  control  of  these  se/erely 
abused  drugs.  This  convention  was  orig- 
inally drafted  in  response  to  the  growing 
international  awareness  of  the  need  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  production  and 
movement  of  the  psychotropic  drugs 
such  as  LSD,  amphetamines,  and  bar- 
biturates among  countries  around  the 
world. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  detailed  letter  I  have  received 
from  John  Ingersoll,  the  enormously 
capable  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  outlining 
and  interpreting  the  convention  and  the 
U.S.  delegation's  role  in  developing  the 
document  in  its  final  form.  Further,  this 
material  discusses  legislation  which  will 
be  needed  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  the  convention. 

The  misuse  of  the  psychotropic  drugs  is 
a  rapidly  growing  problem  on  a  national 
and  on  an  international  scale,  though 
the  legal  machinery  to  regulate  them  on 
a  worldwide  scale  has  not  been  developed 
until  now.  We  in  the  United  States  have 
recently  passed  legislation  to  deal  with 
this  problem  on  a  national  level,  with 
the  enactment  in  October  1970  of  Public 
Law  91-513,  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
narcotic  drugs,  mainly  opium,  and  cer- 
tain nonnarcotic  drugs  such  as  mari- 
huana and  cocaine  have  been  imder  in- 
ternational control  since  1961  when  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  was 
drawn  up. 

The  draft  protocol  for  this  conven- 
tion, considered  at  the  recent  conference, 
was  the  result  of  many  meetings  on  the 
subject  of  international  control  of  psy- 
chotropic drugs,  culminating  in  a  special 
session  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  held  January  12-30,  1970.  The 
United  States  took  an  active  interest  in 
writing  this  convention,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  contributed 
greatly  to  the  effort.  One  of  the  most  ac- 
tive participants  was  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who 
spoke  at  the  outset  of  the  1970  commis- 
sion meeting  and  ably  led  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Vienna  Conference,  acting 
as  the  effective  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  on  technical  as  well  as  political  is- 
sues. His  role  was  outstanding ;  his  lead- 
ership was  inspiring  and  productive.  An- 
other notable  participant  was  Donald  E. 
Miller,  Chief  Counsel  at  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  The 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  each  of 
whom  contributed  invaluably  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission  were:  Mr.  C.  I.  Bevans, 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  E>epartment  of 
State;  Mr.  H.  R.  Wellman.  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Nar- 
cotics Matters;  Senator  Harold  E. 
Hughes;  Senator  Charles  Mathias,  Jr.; 
Dr.  R.  Blum  of  Stanford  University;  Mr. 
W.  P.  Clarke,  legal  counsel  to  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics and  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
he  Welfare.  U.S.  Senate;  Mr.  L.  H. 
Hoover,  Jr..  legal  officer,  U.S.  Mission  in 
Geneva;  Mr.  J.  Jennings.  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  Medical  Affairs,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  H.E.W.;  Dr.  S.  N. 
Kieffer,  Associate  Director  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Institute  of  Mental  Health:  and 
Dr.  A.  Lande,  legal  consultant  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 

During  the  conference,  which  con- 
vened on  January  11, 1971,  more  than  250 
delegates  and  advisors  from  71  coun- 
tries, plus  observers  from  four  states,  and 
representatives  from  the  World  Health 
Organization,  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board,  and  three  non-govern- 
mental organizations  participated  to  pro- 
duce the  final  document.  Twenty  nations, 
including  the  United  States  signed  the 
convention,  subject  to  ratification.  In  it, 
32  psychotropic  drugs  are  identified  and 
classified  into  four  schedules  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  control,  ranging  from  pro- 
hibition except  for  very  limited  scientific 
and  medical  purposes  for  the  substances 
in  Schedule  I,  mainly  LSD,  to  varying 
licensing  requirements  and  import  and 
controls  for  the  substances  in  Schedules 
n.  III,  and  IV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  convention  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  proper  control 
of  these  dangerous  drugs  which  have  al- 
ready taken  such  a  toll  among  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world.  I  urge 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  convention  to  insure  that 
the  scourage  of  these  drugs  can  be  van- 
quished throughout  the  world: 

us  Department  of  Justice, 

Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 

Dangerous  Drugs. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Seymour  Halperv. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Halpern:  In  view  of  your  In- 
terest in  the  matter,  I  want  to  report  that  on 
Friday,  February  19.  1971.  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  Vienna  concluded  its  work  and 
adopted  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances,  On  Sunday.  February  21.  1971. 
as  the  designated  Representative  of  the 
United  States.  I  signed  the  Convention  sub- 
ject to  ratification,  A  copy  of  the  Conven- 
tion Is  enclosed. 

In  the  Preamble  to  the  treaty,  which  has 
been  entitled  "Convention."  the  Confer- 
ence noted  the  public  health  and  social  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  abuse  of  certain 
psychotropic  substances  and  at  the  same 
time  took  cognizance  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  that  the  use 
of  psychotropic  substances  for  medical  and 
scientific  purposes  Is  Indispensable  and  that 
their  availability  for  such  purposes  should 
not  be  unduly  restricted. 

The  United  States  Delegation  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  Article  2  dealing 
with  scope  of  control  of  substances.  The 
Article  provides  that  If  a  Party  or  the  World 
Health  Organization  has  Information  relat- 
ing to  a  substance  not  yet  under  Interna- 
tional control  which.  In  Its  opinion,  may 
require  the  addition  of  such  substance  to 
any  of  the  Schedules  of  the  Convention,  It 
shall  notify  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  In  his  turn,  shall  trans- 
mit such  notification  to  the  Parties  and  to 
the  Commission  on   Narcotic  Drugs. 

The  Commission,  taking  into  account  an 
assessment  of  the  substance  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  may  add  the  substance 
to  any  of  the  Schedules.  If  the  World  Health 
Organization  conununlcates  to  the  Commis- 
sion any  new  assessment  of  the  substance 
already  listed  In  one  of  the  Schedules,  the 
Commission,  taking  this  communication  In- 
to account,  may  decide  to  transfer  this  sub- 
stance from  one  Schedule  to  another  or  to 
delete  it  from  the  Schedules. 

The  United  States  Delegation  participated 
•rtenslvely  In  the  drafting  of  the  language  in 
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Article  2  specifying  the  authorities  to  classify 
and  control  psychotropic  substances.  The 
decision -making  process  Is  similar  to  Section 
201  of  Public  Law  91-513,  In  that  the  findings 
of  a  science-oriented  agency  (the  World 
Health  Organization)  as  to  medical  and 
scientific  assessments  are  determinative  in 
the  filial  action  taken  by  the  Oommisslon  on 
Narcotic  Drugs.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  prevailed  In  regard  to  tbe 
necessity  for  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of 
the  Commission  in  taking  any  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheduling  of  substances. 

Under  paragraph  7  of  Article  2,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Com  mission  beocHnes  fully  effec- 
tive as  to  the  Parties  except  for  any  Party 
which  transmits  to  the  Secretary-General  a 
written  notice  that.  In  view  of  exceptional 
circumstances.  It  Is  not  In  a  position  to  give 
effect  with  respect  to  that  subetance  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  appli- 
cable to  Bvibstances  In  that  Schedule.  Not- 
withstanding Its  notice,  however,  each  Party 
must  apply,  as  a  minimum  certain  control 
measures  listed  In  Article  2.  The  matter  of 
qualified  acceptance  of  a  decision  to  control 
a  substance  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
aocompUshments  insofar  as  United  States 
negotiations  were  concerned.  The  features  in 
the  present  text  are  the  best  possible  com- 
promise between  mandatory  controls,  which 
were  urged  by  many  Delegations,  and  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  P.L.  91-613,  which  con- 
templates that  all  actions  to  control  psycho- 
tropic substances  In  the  United  States 
should  be  through  the  usual  rulemaking  ad- 
ministrative process.  Although  some  of  the 
obligatory  control  measures  are  provided  for 
under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Acft,  specific  legislation  may  be  required  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  apply  the  mini- 
mum reqtUrements  of  sections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  Article  2. 

Article  3  contains  special  provisions  re- 
garding the  control  of  preparations.  In  cer- 
tain cases  a  preparation  may  be  exempted 
from  some  measures  of  control.  In  this  case 
a  Party  must  notify  the  Secretary-General 
of  any  such  decision,  of  the  name  and  com- 
position of  the  exempt  preparation,  and  of 
measures  of  control  from  which  It  Is  ex- 
empted. This  provision  Is  similar  to  Section 
202(d)  of  P.L.  91-513. 

Under  Article  4  the  Parties  may  permit  In 
respect  of  psychotropic  substances  other 
than  those  In  Schedule  I,  the  carriage  by 
International  travelers  of  small  quantities  of 
preparations  for  personal  use.  ThlB  provision 
is  similar  to  Section  1006  of  PX.  91-513. 

Article  5  requires  all  Parties  to  limit  the 
manufacture,  export.  Import,  distribution, 
use,  and  possession  of  controlled  substances 
to  scientific  and  medical  purposes,  taking 
Into  account  that  Article  4  permits  Indus- 
trial use  of  the  substances.  This  feature  is 
satisfied  In  P.L.  91-513  by  the  registration 
provisions  In  Section  303.  the  revocation 
provisions  In  Section  304,  the  labeling  pro- 
visions m  Section  305,  the  quota  provisions 
In  Section  306,  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments In  Section  307,  the  order  form  require- 
ments in  Section  308,  the  prescription  re- 
quirements m  309,  and  the  import  and  export 
requirements  of  Title  m. 

Article  6  points  out  the  desirability  of  each 
Party  having  a  special  administration  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention. 
The  provision  Is  not  mandatory,  and  the  ex- 
isting division  of  responsibilities  within  the 
United  States  need  not  be  changed  solely  to 
satisfy  this  Article. 

Article  7  requires  rigorous  measures  of 
control  for  substances  In  Schedule  I  (LSD, 
mescaline,  etc.),  which  are  controlled  In  a 
more  stringent  way  than  morphine  under 
the  narcotics  treaties.  In  respect  of  these 
substances  the  Parties  shall :  prohibit  all  use 
except  for  scientific  and  very  limited  medical 
purposes  by  duly  authorized  persona.  In 
medical  and  scientific  establishments  which 
are  directly  under  the  control  of  their  Gov- 
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ernments  or  specifically  approved  by  them; 
require  that  manufacture,  trade,  distribution, 
and  possession  be  under  a  special  license  or 
prior  authorization;  provide  for  close  super- 
vision of  the  activities  and  acts  in  this  field; 
restrict  the  amount  supplied  to  an  author- 
ized person  to  the  quantity  required  for  his 
purpose;  require  that  persons  performing 
medical  and  scientific  functions  keep  appo- 
prlate  records  on  these  substances;  prohibit 
export  and  impwrt  except  when  both  the  ex- 
porter and  the  importer  are  the  competent 
authorities  or  agencies  of  their  countries  or 
enterprises  which  are  specifically  authorized 
by  the  competent  authorities  of  the  country. 
The  provisions  in  this  Article  are  substan- 
tially satisfied  by  the  "new  dnag"  procedures 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
and  by  the  provisions  of  PX.  01-AlS  appli- 
cable to  the  control  of  substances  listed  in 
Schedule  I  of  the  law. 

Article  8  provides  that  the  Parties  shall  re- 
quire that  the  manufacture  of,  trade  In,  and 
distribution  of  substances  listed  in  Sched- 
ules II,  in  and  IV  be  under  license  or  other 
similar  control  measures.  This  feature  has 
been  provided  for  in  Part  C  of  PL.  91-513, 
which  requires  all  persons  engaging  in  such 
activities  to  become  registered  each  year 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  further  pro- 
vides a  system  of  denial,  revocation  and  sus- 
pension of  such  registration. 

Article  9  requires  that  substances  on 
Schedules  II,  III  and  IV  be  supplied  or  dis- 
pensed for  use  by  IndU'iduals  pursuant  to 
medical  prescription  only,  except  when  In- 
dividuals may  lawfully  obtain,  use,  dispense, 
or  administer  such  substances  In  the  duly 
authorized  exercise  of  therapeutic  or  scien- 
tific functions.  The  Parties  are  also  required 
to  take  measures  to  ensure  that  prescriptions 
for  these  substances  are  Issued  In  accord- 
ance with  sound  medical  practice.  This  pro- 
vision Is  satisfied  by  Section  309  of  PX.  91- 
513. 

Article  10  provides  that  each  Party  shall 
require  warnings  on  labels  and  the  accom- 
panying leafiets  of  retail  packages  of  psycho- 
tropic substances.  With  due  regard  to  their 
constitutional  provisions  the  Parties  to  the 
Convention  shall  prohibit  the  advertisement 
of  such  subtsances  to  the  general  public.  The 
labeling  provisions  are  satisfied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  Sec- 
tion 305  of  PX.  91-513.  The  prohibitions  re- 
garding advertising  are  partially  satisfied  by 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
and  by  the  laws  of  various  States;  however, 
a  study  will  have  to  be  made  to  determine 
whether  specific  legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  this  provision  of  Article  10. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  11  the  Parties  shall  require  producers, 
manufacturers,  retail  distributors.  Institu- 
tions for  hospitalization  and  care,  and  scien- 
tific Institutions  to  keep  records  of  psycho- 
tropic substances  produced  and  used.  The 
most  detailed  records  are  specified  for  sub- 
stances In  Schedule  I.  The  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements under  the  new  drug  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food,  E>rug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
by  Section  307  of  P.L.  91-513  are  adequate 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  thla 
Article. 

Article  12  contains  provisions  relating  to 
International  trade  In  psychotropic  sub- 
stances. It  specifies  that  every  F^rty  permit- 
ting the  export  or  Imjwrt  of  substances  In 
Schedules  I  or  IT  shall  require  a  separate  Im- 
port or  export  authorization  on  a  special 
form  for  each  Import  or  export.  Before  Issu- 
ing an  export  authorization  the  Parties 
shall  require  an  Import  authorization, 
Issued  by  the  competent  authority 
of  the  Importing  cotintry.  The  Gov- 
ernment Issuing  the  export  authorization 
shall  send  a  copy  to  the  Government  of 
the  Importing  country  which,  after  Importa- 
tion has  been  effected,  shall  return  It  certify- 
ing the  amount  of  substance  actually  Im- 
ported. For  each  export  of  substances  In 
Schedule  HI  exporters  shall  draw  up  a  dec- 
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lanitlon  which  will  b«  fumlfihed  to  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  their  country  who, 
In  their  turn,  wUl  send,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  copy  of  the  declaration  to  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  Importing  country.  Article 
12  provides  also  for  additional  stringent 
measures  concerning  International  trade  in 
psychotropic  substances  In  Schedvtles  I  and 
II  Including  right  of  detention  of  nonau- 
thorized  consignments,  special  provisions 
concerning  transit,  etc.  The  provisions  of  this 
Article  are  similar  to  the  procedures  pro- 
vided in  Title  in  of  Pi.  91-513,  but  specific 
legislation  may  be  required  to  apply  the  Im- 
port-export authorization  system  in  regard 
to  substances  in  Schedule  n  under  the  Con- 
vention which  may  not  fit  the  criteria  for 
control  in  Schedtile  n  of  Pi.  91-513. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  13,  a  Party 
may  notify  all  other  Parties  through  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  that  It  prohibits  the  Im- 
port Into  its  country  or  into  one  of  Its  re- 
gions of  one  or  more  substances  listed  in 
Schedules  n.  III  or  IV,  specified  in  its  noti- 
fication. If  a  Party  has  been  so  notified  of  a 
prohibition,  it  shall  take  measures  to  en- 
sure that  none  of  the  substances  specified 
In  the  notification  are  exported  to  the  covm- 
try  or  one  of  the  regions  of  the  notifying 
Party.  Section  1002  of  Pi.  91-613  now  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
prohibit  exportation  of  a  substance  to  a 
country  contrary  to  its  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

Article  14  stipulates  that  the  interna- 
tional carriage  by  ship,  aircraft  or  other 
forms  of  international  public  transport  of 
such  limited  quantities  of  substances  in 
Schedule  II,  III  or  IV  as  miay  be  needed  dur- 
ing their  joxirney  or  voyage  for  first-aid  pur- 
poses or  emergency  cases  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  export  or  import  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Convention.  This  feature  has 
been  provided  for  in  Section  1005  of  P.L. 
91-513. 

Under  Article  15  the  Parties  to  the  Con- 
vention will  undertake  an  obligation  to 
maintain  a  system  of  Inspection  of  manu- 
facturers, exporters,  importers,  wholesale  and 
retail  distributors,  medical  and  scientific  In- 
stitutions which  lise  psychotropic  substances. 
Section  508.  509,  and  510  of  Pi.  91-613  con- 
tain sufBcient  authority  to  satisfy  the  obliga- 
tion under  this  Article. 

Under  Article  16  the  Parties  must  furnish 
to  the  Secretary-General  such  information 
as  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  may 
request  as  being  necessarj-  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions,  and  in  particular  an 
annual  report  regarding  the  working  of  the 
Convention  in  their  territories.  Annual  statis- 
tical reporta  must  also  be  furmshed  by  the 
Parties  to  the  International  Narcotic  Control 
Board.  Although  it  Is  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  comply  with  most  of  the  features  of 
this  Article  under  the  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  Section  307  of  P.i  91-513. 
In  order  to  obtain  data  as  to  the  stocks  held 
by  manufacturers  each  year,  q)eclflc  legisla- 
tion will  be  required  unless  a  satisfactory 
voluntary  reporting  system  can  be  arranged 
with  all  manufacturers  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances. 

Under  Article  17,  the  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic EJrugs  may  consider  all  measures  per- 
taining to  the  alms  of  the  Convention  and 
may  make  recommendations  bearing  on  im- 
plementation of  its  provisions. 

Article  18  provides  that  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  shall  prepare  an- 
nual reports  on  its  work  containing  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  statistical  information  at  its  dis- 
posal and  these  reports  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  through 
the  Narcotics  Commission,  which  may  make 
such  comments  as  it  sees  fit.  These  reports 
will  be  communicated  to  the  Parties  to  the 
Convention  and  subsequently  published  by 
the  Secretary-Oeneral. 

Article  19  provides  that  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board   may   take  certain 
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measures  to  ensure  the  execution  of  provi- 
slons  of  the  Convention.  If,  on  the  baaris  of 
its  examination  of  Information  submitted  by 
Governments  or  communicated  by  the  United 
Nations  organs,  the  Board  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  alms  of  the  Convention  are 
being  serloxisly  endangered  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  a  country  or  region  to  carry  out 
its  provisions,  the  Board  shall  have  the  right 
to  ask  for  explanations  from  the  Government 
of  the  country  or  region  In  question.  The 
Board  may  call  upon  the  Government  con- 
cerned to  lulopt  such  remedial  measures  as 
shall  seem  under  the  circumstances  to  be 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention.  If  the  Board  finds  that 
the  Government  concerned  has  failed  to  give 
satisfactory  explanations  or  to  adopt  any 
remedial  measures.  It  may  call  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Parties,  the  Economic 
smd  Social  Council  and  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs.  In  this  case  the  Board  may 
recommend  to  the  Parties  that  they  stop  the 
export,  import,  or  both,  of  particular  psycho- 
tropic substances  from  or  to  the  country  or 
region  concerned.  The  Board  shall  also  have 
the  right  to  publish  a  report  on  any  matter 
dealt  with  under  the  provision  of  this  Article. 

Article  19  was  a  proposal  put  forth  by  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  give  some  degree 
of  power  to  an  International  body  to  bring 
about  compliance  not  only  by  Parties  but  by 
other  countries  as  well. 

Article  20  provides  that  "the  Parties  shall 
take  all  practical  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  abuse  of  psychotropic  substances  and 
for  the  early  Identification,  treatment,  edu- 
cation, aftercare,  rehabilitation,  and  social 
re-integration  of  the  persons  involved,  and 
shall  co-ordinate  their  efforts  to  these  ends." 
The  Parties  shall  also  promote  the  training 
of  p>er8oruiel  In  this  field  and  shall  assist 
persona  whose  work  so  requires  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  abuse  of 
psychotropic  substances  and  of  its  preven- 
tion. No  legislation  will  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

Under  Article  21  the  Parties  shall,  having 
due  regard  to  their  constitution,  legal  and 
administrative  systems,  "make  arrangements 
at  the  national  level  for  the  co-ordination 
of  preventive  and  repressive  actions  against 
the  illicit  traJBc"  In  psychotropic  substances. 
The  Parties  shall  cooperate  closely  with  each 
other  and  with  the  competent  international 
organizations  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
a  co-ordinated  campaign  against  the  illicit 
traffic  and  shall  assist  each  other  in  this  cam- 
paign. No  legislation  will  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  this  Article 

The  Convention  provides  in  ArUcle  22  that 
subject  to  its  constitutional  limitations,  each 
Party  shall  treat  as  punishable  offense,  when 
committed  intentionally,  any  action  con- 
trary to  a  law  or  regulation  adopted  in  pur- 
suance of  Its  obligations  under  the  Conven- 
tion, and  "shall  ensure  that  serious  offenses 
be  liable  to  adequate  punishment,  partic- 
ularly by  imprisonment  or  other  penalty  of 
deprivation  of  liberty."  However,  the  Parties 
may  provide  either  as  an  alternative  to  con- 
viction or  punishment  or  In  addition  to  pun- 
ishment that  abusers  of  psychotropic  drugs 
undergo  measures  of  treatment,  education. 
aftercare,  rehabilitation  and  social  re-lnte- 
gration.  Also,  the  Article  provides  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  constitutional  limitations  of  a 
Party,  its  legal  system  and  domestic  law. 
serious  offenses  committed  either  by  na- 
tionals or  by  foreigners  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Party  In  whose  territory  the  offender 
Is  found  If  there  Is  no  agreement  on  extradi- 
tion. This  Article  will  not  require  implement- 
ing leglslaUon  by  the  United  States. 

Article  22  recommends  that  the  serious 
offenses  be  included  as  extradition  crimes  in 
any  extradition  treaty  which  has  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  concluded  between  any  of  the 
Parties.  This  Article  provides  also  that  any 
psychotropic  substances  or  other  substance, 
as  well   as  any  equipment,  used   in  or  in- 
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tended  for  the  commission  of  any  of  the 
serious  offenses  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and 
confiscation.  Section  511  of  Pi.  91-613  and 
the  seizure  provisions  of  the  Customs  laws 
adequately  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
Article. 

According  to  Article  23  of  the  Convention, 
"a  Party  may  adopt  more  strict  or  severe 
measures  of  control  than  those  provided  by 
this  Convention  if.  In  Its  opinion,  such  meas- 
ures are  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  welfare."  In 
many  respects,  the  United  States  already  has 
enacted  in  Pi.  91-613  more  stringent  meas- 
ures than  are  provided  in  this  Convention. 

Article  24  specifies  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Narcotics  Commission  and  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  in  carrying  out  their 
functions  under  the  Convention  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  Nations  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shall  be  decided  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  shall  also  decide  on  the  amount 
of  contributions  of  the  Parties  which  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  Article  25.  the  Conven- 
tion will  be  open  for  signature  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972,  and  that  date  it  will  be  open  for 
accession.  Article  26  provides  that  it  will 
come  Into  force  on  the  ninetieth  day  8ifter 
forty  of  the  countries  authorized  to  do  so 
have  signed  it  without  reservation  or  ratifica- 
tion or  have  deposited  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

Articles  27.  28.  29.  30.  and  31  are  the  usual 
closing  provisions  of  treaties  of  this  type  and 
are  self-explanatory.  The  Articles  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961.  The 
Convention  is  applicable  to  the  various  out- 
lying United  States  areas  such  as  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and 
the  Islands  under  trusteeship  unless  a  res- 
ervation Is  taken  under  Article  32;  and  the 
Convention  may  be  denounced  by  any  Party 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  Its 
coming  into  force.  There  Is  a  provision  for 
amending  the  Convention,  and  there  is  a 
provision  for  working  out  disputes. 

Article  32  provides  that  only  the  following 
reservations  may  be  taken  by  any  State  at 
the  time  of  its  ratification  or  accession : 

(1)  Article  19,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2i  re- 
lating to  supplying  of  additional  data  to  the 
Board  and  abiding  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board  regarding  embargos  against 
countries  whose  activities  are  endangering 
the  alms  of  the  Convention; 

(2)  Article  27  relating  to  territorial  appli- 
cations; 

(3)  Article  31  relating  to  disputes:  and 

(4)  In  respect  to  countries  where  plants 
containing  Schedule  I  substances  are  tradi- 
tionally used  In  religious  rites  (such  as  the 
use  of  peyote  by  the  Native  American 
Church),  the  country  need  not  apply  all  of 
the  stringent  provisions  of  Article  7. 

The  Technical  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence established  four  schedules  of  controlled 
substances  somewhat  as  follows: 

Schedule  1  Includes  the  hallucinogenic 
substances  DET.  DMPH.  DMT.  LSD.  mesca- 
line, parahexy!,  psllocvn.  psllocybln,  STP.  and 
THC: 

Schedule  II  includes  the  primary  stimulant 
substances  amphetamine,  dextroampheta- 
mine, methamphetamlne,  methylphenldate, 
and  phenmetrazlne  The  SchediJle  also  ll-sts 
phencyclidlne.  a  substance  used  in  veterinary 
medicine  which  has  hallucinogenic  proper- 
tie^: 

Schedule  III  Includes  five  short-acting  bar- 
biturates; and 

Schedule  IV  Includes  some  of  the  less  po- 
tent barbiturates  and  stimulants  and  the 
tranquilizer  meprobamate. 

Although  the  United  States  Delegation  was 
not  in  complete  agreement  with  the  schedul- 
ing of  the  substances,  the  matter  can  be  cor- 
rected at  a  later  time  through  the  process 
provided  in  Article  a. 
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If  you  or  members  of  your  staff  have  need 
for  further  clarification  of  the  Convention, 
we  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you.  I  have 
asked  the  Bureau's  Chief  Counsel.  Donald  E. 
Miller,  (telephone  383-4644)  to  respond  to 
your  requests. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Ingeisou., 

Director. 


THE  COLD  WAR  CONTINUES— 
INTENSIFIED 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAuroRKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ,  Mr,  Speaker,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  Elbridge  Durbrow 
recently  undertook  a  short  analysis  of 
the  program  of  the  24  th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  compared  it  with  certain  objectives 
set  forth  by  the  Communists  at  the  meet- 
ing of  World  Communist  and  Workers 
Parties  held  in  Moscow  in  July  1969. 

This  interesting  analysis  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Report  of  May  24,  1971. 
The  Ambassador  outlines  the  current  ap- 
proach the  Soviets  are  using  to  achieve 
their  long  held  goal  of  total  world  domi- 
nation. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  Ord- 
nance magazine  of  May-June  1970  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson,  professor 
of  government  at  Georgetown  University, 
complements  the  Ambassador's  study  by 
highlighting  some  aspects  of  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  Soviet  military  forces. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Report.  May  24.  1971] 

The  Cold  War  Continues — iNXENSinrD 
(An   Analysis   of   the   24th   Congress  of   the 

Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union) 

( EnrroR's  Note. — Guest  Editor,  The  Honora- 
ble Elbridge  Durbrow.  is  a  retired  career  for- 
eign service  officer  who  was  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Vietnam  from  1957  until  1961.  He  has  also 
served  in  such  diverse  poets  as  Moscow  (three 
times  I,  Rome.  Singapore,  and  as  alternate 
permanent  U.S.  representative  to  NATO.) 

"No  more  guns,  but  barrels  of  butter,'"  Is 
the  impression  one  would  gather  from  most 
US,  media  commentary  on  the  tone  prevail- 
ing in  the  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  while 
that  meeting  was  In  process  beginning  In  late 
March,  this  year.  The  New  York  Times  head- 
lined on  March  31.  1971 :  "Peace  and  Consum- 
ers Gain  Stressed  at  Soviet  Parley."  Time 
Magazine  called  Brezhnev's  well-modulated, 
antl-U.S.  vituperations  "Prudent  Militancy," 
which  Is  exactly  the  impressions  that  the 
now  undisputed  Soviet  boss  wanted  to  convey 
to  the  non-communist  world.  And  with  but 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  free  world  press 
unthinkingly  helped  him  convey  it. 

But  guns  are  still  the  order  of  the  day  In 
the  USSR;  butter,  for  the  everyday  Russian, 
still  a  promise  and  several  "Ifs"  away.  And 
the  militancy — If  in  fact  it  was  In  any  sense 
'"prudently"  expressed— Is  nonetheless  as  de- 
fiant as  ever  before,  and  perhaps  more  self- 
assured.  Couched  in  the  usual  Communist 
J:irgon,  Brezhnev's  six-hour  speech  was  de- 
signed, in  part,  to  confuse  and  mislead  the 
uninitiated:  yet  the  Party  faithful  will  have 
no  difficulty  distilling  out  the  directives  and 
acting  on  them.  Why  most  American  news 
analysts  are  not  by  now  able  to  see  through 
the  propaganda  to  the  substance  of  official 
Communist  pronouncements  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PREVtKW — FROM    1980 

To  appreciate  fully  the  thrust  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  24th  Congress,  It  will  be  use- 
ful to  review  a  few  highlights  of  a  smaller 
but  more  Important  gathering  of  Kremlin- 
oriented  National  Communist  Parties  held 
in  Moscow  In  June,  1969.  Although  that  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national In  nine  years.  Its  main  conclusions 
also  were  Ignored  at  the  time  by  most  of  the 
free  world  press — perhaps  because  attention 
was  drawn  primarily  to  the  split  in  the  Com- 
muiLlst  monolith  (the  Moscow-Peking  rift) 
and  the  fact  that  five  other  national  Com- 
munist parties  did  not  attend. 

(In  that  connection,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  101  foreign  delegations  attended 
this  24th  Congress  in  1971,  as  compared  to 
only  some  70-odd  at  the  1969  meeting.  Does 
this  suggest  that  the  Kremlin-based  Com- 
munist monolith  is  regaining  Its  pristine 
strength  and  command  of  the  world  wide 
Movement,  despite  Peking's  persistent  recal- 
citrance?) 

In  any  event,  the  1969  Moscow  Conference 
defined  several  specific  Party  directives,  which 
had  been  thrashed  out  In  lesser  unpubliclzed 
gatherings  during  the  preceding  three  years. 
And  in  his  long  speech  at  the  recent  Con- 
gress, Brezhnev  made  several  pointed  refer- 
ences to  the  Importance  of  those  1969  direc- 
tives. 

CALI,  rOR  BROADER  OFTENSrVE 

The  1969  Party  "Communique"  Included 
such  clarion  calls  as  these:  "The  existing 
situation  demands  united  action  of  Com- 
munists and  other  anti-imperialist  forces  .  .  . 
for  a  broader  offensive  against  imperialism" 
.  .  .  "The  United  States  [is]  the  chief  Im- 
perialist power"  .  .  .  "Let  us  step  up  the 
offensive  against  imperialism"  .  .  . 

The  same  theme  was  repeated  in  the  recent 
Party  Congress  of  1971.  with  statements  such 
as:  "Our  militant  alliance  with  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  of  the  whole  world  is  growing 
stronger"  .  .  .  "The  total  triumph  of  social- 
ism the  world  over  is  inevitable  .  .  ." 

And  Brezhnev  himself,  while  "stressing"' 
peace  and  consumer  gains  for  the  benefit  of 
NY  Times  headline  writers,  more  significant- 
ly stressed:  "We  declare  that,  while  con- 
sistently pursuing  its  policy  of  peace  and 
friendship  among  nations,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  continue  to  conduct  a  resolute  struggle 
against  imperialism  .  .  ."  Brezhnev  further 
emphasized,  "as  in  the  past,  we  shall  give 
undevlatlng  support  to  the  peoples'  struggle 
for  democracy,  national  liberation  and  social- 
ism." 

To  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  outright 
militancy  of  a  Commiukist  leader's  call  for 
"National  Liberation"  Is  not  very  prudent 
of  Western  observers. 

POPULAR  UNrrT THE  "NEW  LOOK" 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  1969  directive 
was  the  "New  Look""  Popular  Unity  Formula, 
a  revival  and  expansion  of  the  "Popular 
Front""  Communist  tactics  of  the  1930"b.  The 
title  of  the  1969  Communique  gave  the  clue: 
"Tasks  at  the  Present  Stage  of  the  Struggle 
Against  Imperialism  and  United  Action  of 
the  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties  and  All 
Anti-Imperialist  Forces."  "The  key  words  are: 
"All  Anti-Imperialist  Forces."  Who  these  are 
is  clear  from  the  Communique  which  calls  for 
"cooperation  with  Socialists  and  Social  Dem- 
ocrats .  ."  and  adds  "Communists  .  .  .  favor 
cooperation  with  other  Democratic  parties 
and  organizations.""  It  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  raise  the  activity  of  "working 
youth,  students,  intellectuals,  urban  middle 
strata  and  Democratic  Army  circles.'"  The 
Communique  then  refers  to  the  developing 
"Positive  cooperation  and  Joint  action  t)e- 
tween  Communists  .  .  ,  and  Catholics." 

To  see  one  application  of  that  formula,  one 
has  only  to  recall  the  recent  election  of  Al- 
iende  as  the  President  of  Chile,  whose  So- 
cialist Party  received  only  36'Tc  of  the  vote. 
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but  whose  coalition  partners — the  Com- 
munists, the  dissident  Catholic  leftists  at  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  Radical  Party — 
gave  Allende  a  majority. 

This  victory  was  haUed  by  Brezhnev  In  his 
speech  at  the  34th  Congress.  There  Is  real  sig- 
nificance In  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  In- 
stance of  Kremlin-oriented  takeover  In  Latin 
America  by  election  process  instead  of  violent 
overthrow;  therefore  a  ""most  Important 
event"'  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  fur- 
ther takeovers  by  the  same  methods. 

In  conjunction  with  hailing  the  success  In 
Chile,  Brezhnev  signaled  Peru  and  Bolivia  as 
the  next  best  prospects  for  conquest  by  the 
same  method. 

ETTROPKAN    PROSPECTS 

Heads  of  the  French  and  Italian  delega- 
tions, in  their  speeches  at  the  24th  Congress, 
pointedly  backed  up  Brezhnev"8  further 
hopes  for  the  Popular  Unity  formula,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  growing  cooperation  among 
Communists,  Socialists,  Social  Democrats, 
Trade  Unions  and  Catholic  dissidents  in  their 
countries. 

Continuing  militant  student  unrest,  strikes 
led  by  Communist-dominated  unions,  and 
the  large  p>ercentage  (over  25%)  of  Italians 
who  vote  the  Communist  ticket,  puts  Italy 
high  on  the  "Popular  Unity""  agenda  of  the 
Kremlin.  To  a  lesser  but  still  alarming  extent 
In  Prance,  non-Communist  groups  are  co- 
operating with  the  Communists.  The  French 
Communist  leader,  Georges  Marchals,  boasted 
recently  that  the  French  Left,  If  It  works 
together,  is  In  a  mathematical  position  to 
form  a  Parliamentary  majority. 

WARS    OF    LIBERATION 

The  1969  directives  gave  particular  Impor- 
tance to  the  tactic  of  subversive  aggression 
from  outside,  known  as  '"wars  of  national 
liberation" — such  as  those  in  Greece,  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  Yemen,  etc.  By  Com- 
munist definition  these  are  uprisings.  Com- 
munist-Induced, visually  from  outside,  which 
are  "changed  Into  guerrilla  warfare  .  .  .."  as 
Khrushchev  explained  In  1961,  "They  are 
revolutionary  wars.  Such  wars  are  not  only 
admissible  but  inevitable,  .  .  .  The  Com- 
munists fully  support  such  Just  wars  and 
march  in  the  front  rank  with  the  peop'.e 
waging  liberation  strtiggles." 

The  1969  Communique,  and  the  recent 
Congress,  both  stressed  that  this  technique 
will  work  best  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  while  the  new  "Popular  Unity"  tactic 
might  work  best  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  no  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  Mexican  government  this 
March  ordered  the  expulsion  of  five  Soviet 
diplomats.  Including  the  Charge  d'  affaires, 
after  It  was  learned  from  arrested  Mexican 
students  that  20  of  them  who  had  attended 
Moscow's  Lumumba  University  had  been 
secretly  sent  to  North  Korea  and  trained  as 
guerrilla  leaders.  Similarly,  In  April,  the  en- 
tire North  Korean  embassy  staff  was  exftelled 
from  Ceylon,  for  assisting  the  large  group  of 
guerrillas  called  the  Peoples  Liberation  Front, 
who  tried  to  overthrow  the  Ceylonese  govern- 
ment. Whoever  is  behind  the  Ceylonese  guer- 
rillas. It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviets  were 
ab'.e,  by  giving  5  MIG— 17's  to  the  Ceylonese 
go\e7nment  to  help  suppress  the  rebels,  to 
establish  their  own  "landing  rights",  as  it 
were,  on  what  has  been  called  the  "stationary 
aircraft  carrier  in  the  Indian  Ocean" — the 
Island  of  Ceylon. 

PEACETtrL    COEXISTENCE 

Both  the  1969  and  1971  meetings  pointedly 
stressed  that  Communist  foreign  pMSlicy  Is 
based  on  the  deceptively  misleading  "prin- 
ciple" of  Peaceful  Coexistence.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  deceptive  line  is  well  demon- 
strated by  a  remark  of  CBS  commentator 
Roger  Mudd,  in  narrating  the  controversial 
documentary.    "Selling    of    the    Pentagon." 
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Mudd  s&ld :  "It  hSLS  been  more  than  a  decade 
since  the  national  policy  of  peaceful  coex- 
iBtence  replaced  the  harsher  rhetoric  of  early 
Cold  War  years." 

Anyone  who  equates  the  Communist  line 
of  'pcacefu]  coexistence"  with  an  ending  or 
even  diminishing  of  the  Cold  War  has  not 
learned  the  first  lesson  In  Communist  dia- 
lectics. There  have  been  many  detailed  def- 
initions of  what  "peaceful  coexistence" 
means  to  Communists,  but  the  1969  Direc- 
tive gives  one  of  the  best.  It  states  In  part: 

The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  does 
not  contradict  the  right  of  an  oppressed 
I>eople  to  fight  for  its  liberation  by  any  means 
.  .  .  armed  or  peacefvtl.  Peaceful  coexist- 
ence helps  to  promote  the  class  struggle 
against  Imperialism  on  a  national  and  a 
world-wide  scale.  Mass  action  against  Im- 
perialism is  a  condition  for  Implementing 
the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence." 

That  definition  should  make  It  clear  that 
the  phrase  refers  to  neither  peace  nor  co- 
existence In  our  sense  of  those  words. 

EMPHASIS    ON    TOCTH 

The  1969  gtUdellnes  are  replete  with  pass- 
ages on  the  importance  of  youth  In  the  antl- 
Imperlallst  struggle,  such  as.  "The  numerical 
growth  and  mounting  political  activities  of 
young  people  have  become  an  Important 
factor  In  social  afiairs  In  Western  Europe. 
America.  Japan,  Turkey,  and  other  coun- 
tries .  .  .  Communists  think  highly  of  the 
upsurge  of  the  youth  and  actively  partic- 
ipate In  It  .  .  .  Seeking  to  help  young  peo- 
ple find  the  right  path  In  the  struggle  against 
impenalism.  .  .  ." 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  in- 
creasing activities  of  militant  youth  during 
the  past  years  in  Europe.  Turkey,  Japan  and 
the  U.S  .  as  called  for  in  the  1969  Communi- 
que. Because  of  the  obvious  success  of  these 
activities,  the  1971  Congress  found  no  need 
to  urge  more  militant  youth  activities:  this 
might  have  awakened  the  Free  World  to  the 
source  of  this  growing  threat. 

NATO    AND    THE    "GEXMAN    aCESTION" 

•The  disbandment  of  NATO  would  be  a 
decisive  step  toward  the  dissolution  of  ail 
bloc5  "  said  the  1969  Party  Communique. 
This  year.  Brezhnev  called  for  the  "simul- 
taneous annulment  of  this  treaty  (Warsaw 
Pact  I  and  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance" — 
the  only  obstacle  to  further  Communist  ad- 
vances :n  E'-irope 

Also  aimed  at  dissolution  of  NATO  is  the 
continuing  i  since  1966)  deceptively  appeal- 
ing plea  to  convene  a  conference  to  set  up  an 
a:;-European  Security  System.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  would,  of  course, 
make  NATO  superfluous  and  get  the  US 
ou:  of  Eurjpe  Soviet  Influence  would,  of 
course  be  dominant  In  an  "all-European" 
security  system 

The  1969  meeting  and  the  recent  Party 
Coi.grei;  ooth  moisted  :t  :s  inoperative  to 
secure  the  inviolability  of  existing  frontiers 
in  Europe" — particularly  the  frontiers  of 
West  and  Ea:s:  Germany  and  Poland  A  large 
step  toward  that  goal  was  taken  last  year 
when  We^t  German  Chancellor  Brandt.  In 
treaties  negotiated  with  the  USSR  and 
Poland  agreed  to  accept  ■  the  frontiers  of  all 
states  m  Europe  today  and  In  the  future 
as  luvoiiable  '  Brandt's  final  agreement, 
however  is  contingent  on  the  Big  Pour  pow- 
ers reachi;ig  a  new  and  acceptable  agree- 
ment on  the  status  of  Berl.n  and  access 
thereto.  Ah.cb  d^ei  not  seem  imminent 
That  is  probably  Ahy  Brezhnev,  m  his  Con- 
gress speech  threatened  Brandt  with  dire 
consequences  if  he  continues  to  insist  that 
the  final  ratification  of  the  treaties  must 
hinge  on  the  Berliu  settlement 

THE    "JUST"     AND     "INJfST" 

The  continuing  militance  of  Brezhnev  lo- 
wa-'d  ihe  US  .n  his  24ih  Congress  speech, 
w»-  obvious  as  he  called  U;  the  "guarantor 
and  protector  ol  the  international  system 
of  exploitation  and    oppression   ' 
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But  he  piilled  out  all  stops  to  Justify  the 
Soviet-directed,  five-power  Communist  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  "in  defense  of 
Socialism."  He  e:q)lalned:  "In  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  created  by  the  forces  of 
Imperialism  and  counter-revolution,  we  were 
bound  to  do  so  by  our  class  duty  .  .  ,  and 
concern  for  ,  .  .  the  future  of  socialism  and 
l>eace  in  Europe  " 

THZ  SOVIET  HOME  FRONT 

On  the  Soviet  domestic  scene,  the  prom- 
ises at  the  24th  Congress  of  "constuner 
gains"  were  really  no  more  glowing  than  have 
been  made  time  and  again  at  previous  Con- 
gresses— and  probably  not  much  closer  to 
fulfillment.  Even  a  cursory  analysis  of  the 
published  flgtires  shows  that  heavy  industry 
(armaments  certainly  Included)  will  receive 
far  more  new  Investment  than  the  consumer 
side  of  the  ledger.  As  Harry  Schwartz,  the 
Neic  York  Times  Soviet  expert,  wrote  on  April 
12:  "Soviet  heavy  Industry  and  military 
capabilities  in  1975  are  likely  to  be  even 
more  serious  competitors  of  the  United 
States  than  any  time  In  the  past."  Despite 
many  other  press  accounts  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  clear  the  Kremlin  stUl  gives  priority  to 
Increasing  military  strength.  Soviet  Defense 
Minister  Grechko  made  that  quite  clear  when 
he  said:  "The  constant  strengthening  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  an  objective  necessity  for 
the  successful  building  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism," 

THE  "COOL"  WAR 

The  Cold  War  tactics  of  the  Khrushchev 
era — shoe  pounding  and  harsh  "we-wlll- 
bury-you"  rhetoric — have  been  replaced  by 
Brezhnev  with  a  more  subtle,  "cool  war"  ap- 
proach. But  It  Is  still  "war",  so  far  as  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  are  concerned — a  win  or 
lose  proposition  In  which  they  Intend  to  win 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  The  effectiveness  of 
Brezhnev's   tactics    Is   demonstrated    In    the 

cool"  takeover  in  Chile,  and  similar  pros- 
pects m  Peru.  Bolivia,  Italy,  and  perhaps 
later,  Prance, 

The  Free  Worlds  position  is  being  quietly 
undermined  because  so  many  have  not 
learned  or  do  not  want  to  believe,  the  Soviets 
still  mean  it  when  they  repeat  their  inten- 
tion of  world  domination  Many  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  advances  already  made  by 
the  Soviets  toward  that  goal,  through  the 
previous  deceptions  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
and  "wars  of  liberation  "  They  will  be  equally 
slow  to  recognize  the  even  more  subtle,  "cool 
war"  method  which  Brezhnev  now  also  uses 

Add  to  that  the  help  the  Kremlin  present- 
ly enjoys  from  prominent  Americans  calling 
upon  the  United  States  to  "stop  spurring 
the  arms  race"  (while  the  Soviets  continue 
their  steady  military  buildup)  -and  It  adds 
up  to  a  most  precarious  situation 

"Hot" — "Cold" — or  somewhere  in  be- 
tween—the 24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  made 
clear  that  their  war  against  free  men  and 
free  nations  continues  unabated  even  In- 
tensified We  in  the  United  States  are  the 
chief  and  ultimate  target  of  their  attack 
Unless  we  lace  up  t<;  this  realltv  at  once 
and  do  a  number  of  tlifflcult  things  about 
it     we  cannot  but  lose  this  war 

ElBKIDOE     DlKBRf.W 

Gue.it  Editor.  Director 
Freedom  Studies  Center. 

Asms   fob  the  Third  World 
(Dr    James  D.  Atkinson  i 

iNfjTE  Dr.  James  D  Atkinson  la  praleasor 
of  government  at  GeorgeUjwn  University  and 
a  iiieml>er,  British  Insiuuie  fur  Strategic 
St  udies  He  is  reajKiiized  as  an  expert  analyst 
iu  the  held  of  defense  and  has  helped  pre- 
pare strate^iic  studies  fur  the  US  House 
Armed  Services  Conuninee  j 

A  new  book  entitled  "Arms  for  the  Third 
W</rld  Sijuet  Military  Aid  Diplomacy,"  by 
Dr  Wynfred  J<js»iua  of  ^^^anf  ,rd  tte.-.earcii 
Iiiaiituie  and  Dr  Stephen  P  Oibert  of 
Oeori<et'jwn    Universny     i,   required    reading 
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for  all  those  who  follow  the  Increasing  ex- 
tension of  the  projection  of  power  by  the  So- 
viet Union  Into  widening  geographic  areas 
of  the  globe,  for  example,  the  Mediterranean 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean 

More  significantly.  If  the  data  In  this  book 
are  extrapolated,  there  will  result  a  better 
preceptlon  of  the  threat  to  our  national  se- 
ctirlty  posed  by  the  rapidly  growing  Soviet 
strategic  strike  capabilities  against  the 
United  States. 

The  authors  point  out  that  "since  Its  revo- 
lutionary Inception  In  1917  the  Soviet  policy 
has  pursued  with  extraordinary  persistence, 
if  not  always  consistency,  the  goals  of  main- 
taining Its  power  at  home  and  extending  its 
power  abroad." 

It  Is  significant  that  since  1955  the  U.S.S.R, 
has  expended  S6  billion  In  armaments  for 
twenty-five  developing  countries  around  the 
world 

In  this  context,  Soviet  military  aid  encom- 
passes weaponry,  parts  replacement,  military 
training  (including  military  and  technical 
■advisers"),  and  building  of  military  and 
unconventional-warfare  Installations  for  op- 
erational purposes. 

Such  Soviet  military  aid  has,  of  course, 
both  medium,  and  long-range  objectives.  It 
is  slgnlflcant,  the  book  states,  the  "Soviet 
access  to  fDrward  bases  in  the  Middle  Ea.,:,  or 
the  permission  to  use  such  bases,  would  en- 
able the  U.S.S.R.  to  threaten  Western  inter- 
ests in  and  near  the  area.  The  establish- 
ment of  Soviet  naval  and  air  base  rights  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  littoral  would 
be  a  first  step  toward  Inhibiting  the  use  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  toward  disrupting 
military  and  oil  transit  between  Europe  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Par  East." 

These  warning  signals  have  been  amply 
confirmed  since  this  book  went  to  press. 
The  recent  seizure  of  power  in  Libya  by  a 
revolutionary  regime  is  a  case  in  point  The 
United  States  has  been  forced  out  of  the 
huge  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  in  Libya,  and 
our  British  allies  m  NATO  have  been  forced 
out  of  Libyan  naval  bases. 

It  may  be  less  than  coincidence  that  these 
measures  followed  the  appearance  of  Colonel 
Gadafli,  chairman  of  the  Libyan  Revolu- 
tionary Command  Council,  at  a  conference 
at  the  end  of  December  1969  with  Egypt's 
President  Nasser,  Major  General  el  Nlmelry. 
the  Sudanese  revolutionary  leader,  and  cer- 
tain other  Arab  leaders  who,  like  President 
Nasser  and  General  el  Nlmelry,  are  very  close 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Closer  to  our  own  shores  was  the  visit  to 
Cuba,  at  the  end  of  November  1969.  by  a 
high-ranking  Soviet  military  and  naval  dele- 
gation, headed  by  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense 
Marshal  Grechko 

The  visit  was  followed  by  an  article  In 
the  official  newspaper  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  Red  Star  un  December  2.  1969.  which 
stated  that  the  U  S,S  R,  was  helping  to  sup- 
ply Cuba  with  the  newest  weapons  and  mili- 
tary equipment  "  The  Grechko  visit  also  has 
been  followed  by  articles  in  the  British  and 
American  press  that  there  Is  some  possibility 
of  the  establishment  of  Soviet  air  or  naval 
basc'i  In  Cuba 

Whatever  the  Cuban  situation  may  lead 
to-  perhaps  a  new  confrontation  such  as 
that  of  October  1962 — It  would  appear  that 
111  the  field  of  military  aid  the  Soviet  Union 
is  pushing  ahead  with  all  speed  and  that 
the  United  States  Is  lagging  As  the  authors 
of  "Arms  for  the  Third  World"  cogently 
slate: 

"The  one  point  which  stands  out  Is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  for  manv  vears  has  been 
expanding  Its  mllltary-ald  "programs  to  the 
Third  World,  whereas  the  United  States  In 
1967-1969  entered  a  period  of  mllltary-ald 
retrenchment  In  Latin  America.  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East  that  will  give  the  Soviet 
ginertinieni  more  leeway  for  maneuver  " 
The  increasing  magnitude  of  Soviet  mill- 
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tary  assistance  to  other  countries  is  linked 
with  something  even  more  portentous  for 
America's  national  security  as  we  move  into 
the  1970's.  This  is  the  rapid  growth  of  Soviet 
strategic  strike  capabilities  and  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  economy  Is  supporting  both  the 
mllltary-ald  program  and  the  strategic  arms 
buUd-up. 

Richard  Foster,  an  authority  on  Soviet 
strategic  arms  and  director  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute's  Washington  Strategic 
Studies  Center,  stated  In  February  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  spending  twice  as  much  as 
the  U.S.  on  nuclear  weaponry.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviets  were  spending  $18  bil- 
lion for  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  sys- 
tems (the  Soviet  ABM  system  Ls.  of  course. 
strategic)  in  1970  and  that  this  would  rise  to 
$28,960,000,000  by  1974. 

These  figures  must  cause  all  concerned 
Amertcans  to  question  whether  we  are  spend- 
ing enough  for  defense  to  ensure  our  na- 
tional survival.  This  Is  espeelaJly  so  In  view 
of  the  February  20.  1970,  posture  statement 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  Said  the  Secre- 
tary: 

"The  continuing  rapid  expansion  of  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  forces  must  be  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  all  of  us.  For  some  time, 
the  offensive  forces  becoming  operational  In 
a  given  year  have  often  exceeded  the  prevlotiS 
projections  for  that  year.  The  projections  for 
ICBM  and  SLBM  strengths  for  mld-1970  and 
in:d-1971  have  been  revised  upward  in  each 
of  the  past  5  years  as  additional  Information 
on  Soviet  deployment  became  available. 

"For  example,  the  current  estimates  of 
total  operational  Soviet  ICBM  and  SLBM 
launchers  expected  by  mld-1970,  when  com- 
pared with  the  projections  for  mld-1970  made 
last  year,  show  an  Increase  of  well  over  100 
launchers.  The  same  basic  trend  Is  evident 
la  the  projections  for  1971."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

Secretary  Laird  went  on  to  state  that  not 
only  had  the  Soviet  Union  now  forged  ahead 
of  the  United  States  In  ICBM  launchers  but 
that  "we  believe  that  they  are  now  building 
a  ballistic  missile  submarine  force  which  will 
t)e  roughly  comparable  In  numbers  to  our 
present  Polaris  fleet. 

'Construction  of  the  new  T-olass  nuclear- 
powered  ballistic-missile  subnMirine  with  16 
tubes  contlnvies.  We  estimate  that  several 
of  these  cla^s  were  operational  as  of  1  Sep- 
tember 1969,  and  several  more  by  1  February 
1970  This  submarine  is  In  production  at 
the  large  Severodvinsk  facility  near  Arkh- 
angelsk and  at  another  smaller  yard.  These 
:wo  facilities  can  accommodate  a  total  of 
twelve  complete  hulls  " 

When,  therefore,  the  growth  rate — always 
the  key  factor  in  considering  which  country 
IS  gaining  power  or  falling  behind — of  Soviet 
strategic  strike  capabilities  Is  accompanied 
tjy  increasing  Soviet  mllltary-ald  capabilities 
for  niischief-making  In  many  parts  of  the 
*or'.d  it  would  appear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
IS  devoting  an  even  higher  percentage  of  Its 
(cross  national  product  to  armaments  than 
the  most  pessimistic  Western  observers  had 
believed 

Yet.  because  Soviet  propagandists  con- 
cen'rate  on  the  theme  of  disarmament — and 
this  is  often  avidly  reported  In  the  Western 
mass  media  most  American  citizens  do  not 
appear  to  be  aware  of  the  rising  Soviet  threat. 

Despite  Soviet  verbosity  about  their  good 
in'eiuions-  as  at  the  SALT  talks  and  at  the 
L'N— the  hard  fact  Is  that  their  capabilities 
for  all  contingencies,  including  a  nuclear 
Urst  strike,  are  moving  ahead  at  ftiU  speed. 

The  committee  on  which  this  writer  served 
which  prepared  the  study.  "The  ABM  and 
the  Changed  Strategic  Military  Balance," 
\varned 

■  Effective  damage  limiting  requires  a 
oounterforce  posture,  and  this  In  turn  In- 
cludes not  only  the  ability  to  destroy  enemy 
Jorces  before  they  are  launched  but  also  to 
destroy  them  en  route    A  good  ABM  system 
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is  part  of  a  counterforce  ptosture.  So  are  mis- 
siles and  warheads  accurate  enough  to 
target  enemy  ICBM  sites.  .  .  . 

"If  and  when  aU  of  these  goals  are  achieved, 
an  Inevitable  by-product  Is  a  good  first-strike 
capability.  The  two  are  Indivisible  from  a 
capability  point  of  view — though  not  neces- 
sarily from  the  point  of  view  of  Intentions." 

In  view  of  the  rising  Soviet  threat  (and 
a  Chinese  Communist  threat  in  a  later  time 
phase) ,  the  following  courses  of  action  would 
appear  to  be  prudent: 

1.  Faster  and  more  extensive  deployment 
of  the  ABM  system  in  the  United  States 

2.  Deployment  of  a  sea-based  ABM  system 
to  provide  for  mid-course  Interception  of  a 
missile  attack  aimed  at  the  American  home- 
land. This  would  further  stabilize  the  pres- 
sure i>osture  of  deterrence  by  placing  addi- 
tional constraints  on  the  plans  of  any  oppo- 
nent to  strike  first. 

3.  Pushing  forward  vigorously  on  the  new 
B-1  long-range-bomber  conc^t  with  a  new 
generation  of  stand-off  missiles  and  advanced 
counter-measuers  to  degrade  the  defensive 
capabilities  on  any  opponent. 

A  vocal  minority  can  be  counted  on  to 
oppose  such  defense  measures.  But  the  record 
of  past  American  history  strongly  suggests 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  i>eo- 
ple  are  dedicated  to  their  country. 

If  there  Is  effective  communication  between 
our  leadership  and  the  American  people, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  American 
public  would  accept  a  few  cents  from  each 
dollar  In  the  form  of  increased  excise  taxes, 
a  small  national  sales  tax.  or  similar  meas- 
ures  which  would  be  anti-Inflationary. 

This  money  also  would  provide  the  fund- 
ing necessary  for  a  system  of  defense  that  can 
only  be  described  as  realistic  In  the  context  ol 
the  present  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
strategic  strike  build-up. 
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WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ARTICLE 
HITS   ANTTBUSINESS   EFFORT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  minnksota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27.  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Fri- 
day. May  21.  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Mr.  Jeffrey  St.  John  put  forth  a 
plea  to  American  business  to  return  the 
Are  that  antibusiness  forces  are  aiming 
at  the  enterprise  system.  In  the  name  of 
"the  people"  these  indi\iduals  call  for 
more  and  more  national  control.  One 
commentator  called  Ralph  Nader  a  "pop- 
consunierLst  ■  because  his  chief  goal 
seems  to  be  notoriety  and  his  arguments 
are  intellectually  hollow  though  emi- 
nently quotable.  Certainly,  if  this  type  of 
attack  is  allowed  to  succeed  sigainst  our 
productive  capacity,  it  will  not  be  the 
businessman  who  will  be  the  only  loser, 
but  the  consumer  himself. 

For  the  reference  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  I  include  the  article  in  my 
remarks  at  this  time: 

Memo   to   OM     Why    Not   Picht  Back? 
(By   Jeffrey   St.   Johni 

"American  busines^s.  from  the  perspective 
of  the  world,  is  plainly  in  trouble."  observed 
tieneral  MotA,vrs  Chairman  James  M  Roche  iii 
a  Chicago  speech  on  March  25,  when 

free  enterprise  needs  support.  It  finds  itself 
the  target  of  much  Irresponsible  criticism 
that  causes  disunity  In  our  society." 

D  >es  OM  or  free  enterprise  deser\e  sup- 
p  <n  ?  What  has  the  worlds  largest  and  most 


successful  enterprise  done  over  the  last  dec- 
ade to  communicate  a  consistent  and  InteUi- 
gent  understanding  of  Its  enterprising  func- 
tion? General  Motors,  like  American  business 
in  general.  Is  "plainly  in  trouble"  because  in- 
tellectual bromides  have  been  a  substitute  for 
a  soitnd  InteUecttial  exposition  of  its  potnt  of 
view. 

Such  issues  as  "a  business  philosophy"  are 
not  likely  to  arise  at  GM's  annual  meeting 
today.  A  majority  of  GM's  13  r"'^""  share- 
holders doubtless  were  pleased  at  Mr. 
Roche's  tough  speech  In  March,  but  the  auto 
giant's  shareholders  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  own  stock  In  a  multitude 
of  American  business  enterprises  should 
demand  more  than  higher  dividends  and 
totigh  speeches.  In  their  own  self-interest 
they  should  demand  from  management  the 
formulation  of  a  philoeophy  that  com- 
municates the  meaning  and  value  of  a  free 
Acaertcan  business  civilization.  For  as  GM's 
growing  troubles  with  government  and 
radical  groups  Illustrate,  the  lack  of  such  a 
strong  buslnese  philosophy  is  Jeopardizing 
operations.  It  Is  also  raising  serious  questions 
whether  American  enterprise  Is  slowly  being 
transformed,  approaching  the  point  where 
it  is  run  by  everyone  except  business  man- 
agement. 

Giants  like  GM  have  faced  their  growing 
gaggle  of  critics  intellectually  and  philosoph- 
ically disarmed.  For  example,  after  last 
year's  annual  meeting,  Ralph  Nader's  "Cam- 
paign GM"  gained  impwrtant  concessions 
when  management  agreed  to  appoint  a  black 
director,  a  board  level  committee  on  public 
responslbiLlty  and  a  group  of  scientists  to 
provide  environmental  advice.  Not  stirprts- 
Ingly.  "Campaign  GM  U "  is  back  this  year 
with  more  demands  based  on  nothing  more 
than  Its  command  of  the  media's  attention 
and  GM's  confvislon.  "We  leave  this  meeting." 
Chairman  Roche  said  last  year,  "more  deter- 
mined to  fulfill  our  social  responsibility  and 
more  committed  to  our  efforts  to  obtain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  all  we  are  accom- 
plishing." Stich  utterances  reflect  the  fallaci- 
ous view  many  businessmen  take  toward 
their  critics.  College  administrators  learned 
too  late  that  such  appeasements  ser-i-ed  to  de- 
stroy free  speech,  academic  freedom  and  gen- 
uine scholarship.  One  campus  radical  demand 
was  conceded  by  university  heads  only  to  be 
followed  by  a  fresh  crop,  which  soon  esca- 
lated to  what  amounted  to  a  demand  for  out- 
right surrender 

ADVOCATES  OF   FACISM 

Mr.  Nader  and  "Campaign  GM"  couldnt 
care  less  about  GM's  past  record  of  "achieve- 
ment '  and  current  acceptance  of  'socal  re- 
sponsibility. '  In  reality  what  Mr  Nader  and 
his  fiUlles  advocate  Is  facism.  although  it  :s 
doubtful  that  he— or  GM's  management — 
recognizes  It  as  such.  An  example  is  a  Cam- 
paign GM  11  proposal  that  calls  for  constitu- 
ent directors  to  be  elected  representing  con- 
sumers, dealers  and  workers.  "Only  one  In- 
stance in  modern  political  history  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  constituent  director  proposal." 
observed  Professor  Henry  G,  Manne.  the 
Kenan  Profeeeor  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  "That  was 
Mussolini's  fascist  state,  in  which  various  so- 
cial and  economic  Interests  in  society  were 
represented  In  the  higher  echelons  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  never  heard  that  scheme  called 
democratic.  .  ."  Fascism,  unlike  socialism, 
leaves  the  Indtistrial  system  In  private  hands. 
whUe  the  state  regulates  and  tightly  controls 
what  will  be  produced  said  how  Mr  Nader's 
Insistence  that  government's  regulatory  pow- 
ers be  made  stronger  and  more  severe  is  a 
further  step  in  that  direction, 

Morevner.  Mr  Nader  makes  much  of  the 
paint  that  business  doesn't  really  believe  m 
competitive  free  enterprise  and  that  it  no 
longer  exists  in  America  His  propivsals  and 
th>>c.e  of  his  allies  and  followers  do  nothing 
toward  restoration  of  a  free  market  svstem. 
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progressively  undermined  since  the  New  Deal 
by  growing  government  controls  and  regula- 
tions. What  Mr.  Nader  seems  to  want  Is  to  go 
radically  beyond  the  New  Deal. 

It  Is  astonishing  that  the  Nader  group 
could  produce  so  devastating  an  Indictment 
of  government  failure  as  the  one  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  but  still  advance  a 
series  of  assumptions  and  Ideas  about  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  auto  industry  that 
are  similar  to  those  leading  to  the  failure 
of  the  FTC.  Mr.  Nader's  clash  with  GM  over 
auto  safety,  widened  later  into  a  general  as- 
sault on  corporations,  rested  on  the  naive,  or 
deliberate,  misrepresentation  that  federal 
edicts  are  the  avenue  to  building  better  and 
safer  automobiles. 

It  Is  revealing  that  Mr.  Nader  has  not  only 
avoided  an  open  debate  of  the  proposals  he 
advances,  but  that  he  fudged  the  pointed 
question  put  to  him  in  his  recent  clash  with 
Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R  ,  Alaska).  The  Senator 
insisted  that  If,  as  Mr.  Nader  charges,  crimi- 
nality In  auto  design  and  construction  Is 
rampant,  why  do  he  and  his  allies  not  seek 
indictments  before  a  federal  or  state  grand 
Jury?  Mr.  Nader  replied  that  no  district  at- 
torney had  the  courage  to  deliver  up  such 
an  Indictment.  But  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, unlike  totalitarian  states,  provides  the 
means  for  an  advocacy  proceeding  equitable 
to  all  parties  in  which  each  Is  required  to 
present  his  case  with  facts.  As  a  lawyer  Mr. 
Nader  must  know  thU.  Yet  he  has  chosen 
the  government  legislative  and  regulatory 
route,  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  repeated 
failures  and  abuses  as  particularized  and 
Identified  by  Mr.  Nader  hlnwelf. 

SHAaprrrmc  vstzllectckl  tools 
Only  a  consistent,  philosophical  under- 
standing of  the  enterprise  function  can  pro- 
vide management  the  Intellectual  means  to 
make  sound  Judgments  about  what  Is  actu- 
ally being  proposed  by  Its  critics.  OM  and 
other  American  businesses  talk  a  good  game 
about  free  enterprise,  but  they  apparently 
have  little  Interest  In  its  Intellectual,  philo- 
sophical and  historical  roots.  Since  most 
business  critics  are  essentially  Intellectuals 
and  academics,  it  is  little  wonder  that  giants 
like  GM  are  unable  to  explain  how  their 
products  and  profits  make  for  more  "social 
responsibility"  than  all  the  bromides  and 
government  control  they  have  adopted  or 
accepted  from  their  enemies. 

Some  executives  like  Mr  Roche  assumed. 
until  recently,  that  business  critics  were  well 
meaning  but  perhaps  misguided.  This  Intel- 
lectual dodge  Is  compounded  when  corporate 
public  relations  heads  urge  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Such  a  shallow  approach  can  be 
suicidal  In  a  real  corporate  crisis  such  as 
that  which  struck  OM  in  1966  over  auto 
safety  "GM's  remarkable  commercial  exper- 
tise.•■  wTote  Dan  Cordtz  In  Fortune  magazine 
at  the  time,  "was  of  little  assistance  when 
confronted  with  a  challenge  whose  nature 
was  political  and  sociological." 

When  GM  Anally  decided  to  take  the  offen- 
sive evidenced  by  Mr.  Roche  s  tough  speech 
m  Chicago.  It  concentrated  on  symptoms,  not 
on  causes  "The  climate  of  criticism,"  Mr. 
Roche  rightfully  observed,  "has  dulled  the 
reputation  of  business.  We  read  and  hear 
very  little  that  is  good  about  business."  Did 
Mr.  R^Khe  understand  the  Implication  of 
such  a  confession?  Apparently  not;  yet 
some-.hUig  Is  profoundly  rotten  with  a  system 
of  public  relations  and  trade  associations 
that  ca.n  spend  millions  of  dollars  and.  In 
the  e.nd  have  the  chairman  of  the  world's 
largest  successful  enterprise  confess  that  "we 
read  and  hear  little  that  Is  good  about  busi- 
ness ■ 

Business  ma&sr.e  failure  to  get  it«  story 
told  credibly  is  the  direct  result  of  a  failure 
to  embrace  a  cansistent  perspective,  which 
Is  basic  to  effective  persuasion. 

Few  in  top  management  s*«m  to  grasp  the 
gravity   of   the   current   crisis,   nor  do   their 
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well-paid  public  relaiUons  advisers.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions.  The  former  communloa- 
tlons  director  of  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co., 
Otto  J.  Scott,  now  a  private  consultant,  con- 
tends that  a  business  civilization  Is  doomed 
If  It  is  unable  to  consistently  and  Intel- 
lectually explain  its  function  and  how  his- 
torically a  business  civilization  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  free  society.  "Such  a  clvlllzatloin  Is 
in  trouble."  Mr.  Scott  states,  "because  what 
men  do  not  believe  they  understand,  they 
win  not  Justify  What  they  cannot  Justify, 
they  win  not  defend.  And  what  they  will  not 
defend,  they  cannot  maintain." 

TOUGH   DECISIONS    NEEDED 

GM  Chairman  Roche  acknowledges  that 
"free  enterprise  has  come  to  a  crisis — a  crisis 
in  the  sense  of  a  time  for  decision.  Tough  de- 
cisions must  be  made  by  all  of  us,  and  soon." 

Perhaps  the  place  to  begin  Is  at  GM  Such 
decisions,  however,  must  be  made  within  a 
philosophical  perspective  that  offers  the 
honest  profit  incentive  as  a  normal  alterna- 
tive to  plunder  by  force  or  fraud.  A  phi- 
losophy that  explains  that  profit  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  men's  minds  and  their  creative 
achievement  that  has  helped  make  a  multi- 
tude of  larger  ends  possible.  A  philosophy 
that  helps  explain  that  the  American  busi- 
ness civilization  Is  the  product  of  three  con- 
secutive revolutions  over  the  last  200  years. 
The  first  was  the  American  Revolution  of 
1776  which,  besides  being  a  revolution  for 
Individual  freedom  and  retention  of  poli- 
tical rights,  was  a  powerful  blow  for  free 
trade  and  a  break  with  crown  mercantilism 
that  was  bottomed  on  human  slavery.  It  was 
the  American  Revolution  that  provided  the 
climate  of  freedom  that  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  19th 
century,  which  would  have  ultimately  ban- 
ished human  slavery  if  the  Civil  War  had 
not  done  so.  The  human  genulses  of  the  19th 
century  produced  a  multitude  of  mechanical 
invention  that  made  human  slavery  imprac- 
tical economically,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  what  we  now  call  today's  Technological 
Revolution. 

The  three  revolutions  of  the  last  200  years 
is  a  compelling  story  that  has  as  Its  founda- 
tion the  liberty  of  the  intellect  and  a  free 
social  and  political  landscape  that  allowed 
that  intellect  free  rein  to  flourish  In  the  last 
50  or  so  years  that  landscape  has  grown 
progressively  smaller  under  the  philosophv 
of  coercion,  or  of  government  control,  that 
is  forever  at  war  with  the  creative  mlnd^  of 
free  man. 

The  American  business  civilization  will  not 
find  Its  salvation  by  adopting  the  philosophy 
of  critics  who  hold  coercion  to  be  their  first 
commandment.  It  will  find  Us  salvation 
rooted  in  the  philosophy  It  has  abandoned: 
freedom  in  the  compei;ltlve  market  of  both 
Ideas  and  goods. 


May  27,  1971 


HEROICS    IN    WORLD    WAR    H    NOT 
CONFINED  TO  THOSE  IN  UNIFORM 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
few  days  we  will  be  celebrating  Memorial 
Day,  and  pausing  to  remember  those  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion free. 

It  Is  customary,  on  such  occasions,  to 
recall  the  heroic  deeds  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen  or  marines.  There  have  been 
thousands  about  whom  stirring  tales  of 
valor  can  be  told. 

But  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 


today  to  one  who,  during  World  War  n, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  military.  He 
was  a  civil  servant  on  Guam  in  1 941 
when  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  Ja- 
panese. For  2^8  years  following  the  oc- 
cupation, this  brave  young  man  struggled 
in  every  way  he  knew  against  the 
enemy — operating  a  clandestine  radio 
station,  publishing  a  crude  underground 
newspaper,  even  leading  the  local  people 
in  singing  "God  Bless  America." 

A  quarter  century  ago,  Louis  Furtado 
found  himself  stranded  in  enemy-oc- 
cupied territory,  and  served  his  country 
the  best  way  he  knew  how,  which  turned 
out  to  be  most  extraordinary,  indeed. 

In  anticipation  of  Memorial  Day  1971, 
a  day  to  remember  our  debts  not  only  to 
the  dead  but  to  the  living  who  made  great 
sacrifices  for  us  in  the  name  of  freedom  I 
include  for  my  colleagues  and  other  Rbc- 
ORD  readers  the  text  of  two  newspaper 
articles  published  in  1944,  when  Louis 
Furtado  escaped  from  Guam  and  made 
his  way  home  to  Hawaii.  Louis  Furtado 
deserves  to  be  decorated  with  medals,  but 
more  so  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 

The  articles  follow: 
Former  'Saints-  Athlete  Is  .\\t\E  And  Well; 
Loris   Pi'RTADO   Breaks   3-Year    Silence- 
Guam     Navv     Employef     Pri-.o\fi     Since 
1941 — Family  Rejoices:  Looks  To  Revnion 
Louis    Furtado,    Kallhl-born    athlete,    is 
"alive   and   In   fair   shape"   on   Guam   after 
spending  two  years  and  eight  months  on  the 
island  while  it  was  held  by  the  Japanese. 

First  news  from  the  34-year-old  Honolulu 
man.  a  civilian  employe  of  the  navy,  since 
Guam  fell  to  the  enemy  In  December,  1941, 
came  yesterday  In  a  letter  to  his  four  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  two  girls  who  have  been 
living  here  with  relatives. 

BREAKS  LONG  SILENCE 

The  letter,  dated  August  17.  follows: 
"My  Dear  Children:  Yes,  daddy's  still  alive 
and   in   fair  shape    After  spending  the  past 
month  in  the  woods  of  Guam  I  was  picked 
up  bv  the  >'i-  ne-- 

"I  have  not  heard  from  anv  of  you  for 
three  years  It  was  'Agony  Plus'  living  under 
the  Japs  I  am  trying  my  damdest  to  get 
iran.sportatlon  home  so  take  It  easy  and 
we'll  all  be  together  soon. 

"In  the  meantime,  wTlte  me  ^'r  Civil  Af- 
fairs, Guam.  I  am  camp  director  working  tm- 
der  a  navy  officer.  My  men  scour  the  island 
for  Jap  material,  such  as  guns,  trucks,  food 
frloe),  blkea,  and  also  live  Japs.  In  my  posi- 
tion I  may  still  be  'blown  to  bits'  as  there 
are  still  a  few  Japs  In  the  hills.  But  the  Is- 
land is  almost  secure  and  maybe.  Ill  be  seein' 
you  soon.  Your  Dad." 

OVER    THREE    TEARS 

Mr  Furtado  went  to  Guam  In  July,  1941, 
to  become  chief  clerk  at  the  naval  air  station 
on  that  Island.  He  had  been  employed  at 
Pearl  Harbor  for  seven  years  as  an  accountant 
prior  to  that  time. 

Members  of  his  family  here  had  practically 
given  up  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  alive  again 
after  the  fall  of  Guam  to  the  Japanese,  and 
there  was  great  rejoicing  yesterday  when 
news  came  that  he  Is  stlU  alive  and  well. 

William  Furtado.  former  police  lieutenant 
now  operating  Jerry's  Place  next  to  the  Kal- 
ihl  Theater,  and  a  candidate  for  the  house 
of  representatives  from  the  fifth  district,  was 
so  elated  that  he  forthwith  ordered  a  thou- 
sand dollar  war  bond  to  celebrate  the  good 
news. 

It  was  recalled  that  after  the  fall  of  Guam 
Mr.  Furtado'8  father,  Joseph  Purtado,  retired 
chief  Inspector  of  the  Oahu  Railway  and 
Land  Company,  purchased  »1 5,000  In  war 
bonds.  Since  then  he  has  made  several  other 
large  bond  purchases  to  help  the  war  effort. 
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TWO   IN    SERVlCtS 


Mr  Purtado's  son  Stanley  became  17  years 
of  age  three  months  ago  and  observed  the 
occasion  by  Joining  the  Navy.  A  brother, 
Frank,  volunteered  for  the  Army  In  Decem- 
ber. 1941  and  Is  now  on  active  duty  some- 
where In  the  South  Pacific.  Two  other  broth- 
ers, Manuel  and  John  Purtado,  hold  Impor- 
tant positions  on  the  waterfront  with  Castle 
and  Cooke,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Furtado,  known  to  his  friends  as 
Louie,  attended  Kallhlwaena  School  and  Is  a 
graduate  of  Saint  Louis  College.  He  was  noted 
for  his  playing  on  the  Kallhl  football  team 
in  the  "barefoot  league"  and  captained  this 
organization  for  several  seasons.  He  has  also 
been  keenly  Interested  In  other  sports. 

His  brother.  William,  said  last  night  that 
"there'll  be  celebrating  when  Louie  comes 
home." 

We  hardly  hoped  to  see  Louie  alive 
again.  "  he  said.  "This  has  been  a  wonderful 
day  for  dad  and  the  entire  family." 

In  addition  to  his  son  Stanley.  Mr  Fur- 
Udos  children  are  Mildred.  15.  Louis.  Jr., 
12.  and  Marian.  13.  He  also  has  five  sisters 
residing  here.  Mrs.  Alexandria  Almeida,  Mrs. 
Mary  Enos,  Mrs.  Rose  Denis,  Mrs.  Irene 
Amaral  and  Mrs.  Adele  Bortfleld. 

PRESUMABLY    ESCAPED 

It  is  presumed  that  Mr.  Purtado  was  held 
In  a  prison  camp  on  Guam  by  the  Japanese 
and  escaped  to  the  hills  a  month  ago,  hiding 
out  there  until  rescued  by  the  Marines. 
However,  details  of  his  experiences  on  Guam 
will  be  told  when  he  returns  to  Honolulu, 
and  his  father,  chUdren,  brothers  and  sisters 
all  hope  that  his  return  will  be  soon. 


Given  Up  for  Lost,  Loxns  Fuhtado  Returns 
From  Guam  Imprisonment  and  Death 
Threat— Caught  Whsn  Isle  Fkll.  Local 
Man  Escaped  Poe — Children  Thrilled  by 
Father's  Souvenir   Bag 

(By  Dorothy  Benyas) 

To  a  native  son.  Louis  Purtado,  Honolulu 
yesterday  looked  like  paradise  regained  after 
It  had  been  lost  four  years.  He  was  a  civil 
service  employe  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  a  chief 
clerk,  on  Guam  when  it  fell  to  enemy  in- 
vaders on   Dec.   11,   1941. 

Surrounded  by  two  of  his  four  children, 
his  father,  brothers,  numerous  other  rela- 
tives who  hung  on  every  word  and  filled  their 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  their  "Louey  home 
again,  he  gave  a  stark  account  of  events  from 
the  day  he  was  transferred  from  Pearl  Har- 
bor, July  24,  1941,  his  32nd  birthday,  to  Oc- 
tober 5,  1944. 


"I  had  been  detailed  with  a  group  of  na- 
tive navymen  to  unload  gasoline  and  we  were 
busy  unloading  when  the  Japs  came  at  us 
from  two  directions,"  Louis  began.  "We  were 
caught  between  two  fires,  with  no  chance 
of  getting  back  to  the  government  house.  I 
saw  to  It  that  all  the  natives  got  home  safe  on 
their  farms.  That  took  two  days.  Then  I  sur- 
rendered. The  J^s  put  up  posters  in  Cha- 
morro,  saying  all  citizens  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  would  be  set  free,  and  J^jan 
had  captured  both  places,  which  made  them 
alien  citizens  of  the  empire. 

"The  Menseisho,  officers  of  civil  affairs,  also 
told  me  this.  I  was  the  only  boy  from  Hawaii. 
One  othw  citizen  from  Hawaii  was  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Cruz  who  had  married  a  Chamorro.  I  was 
always  under  su^lclon  because  I  sang  God 
Bless  America.  Speaking  or  singing  English 
was  strictly  tabu.  I  got  slapped  many  times 
for  not  speaking  Japanese." 

GUAM    PIED    PIPER 

He  soon  became  the  Pled  Piper  of  Guam 
by  herding  native  youngsters  together  and 
leading  the  singing  of  his  favorite  tune,  God 
Bless  America,  which  they  knew  by  heart  al- 
ready, Louis  said.  "When  the  Japs  came  after 
me  for  that  crime,  I  was  gone,"  he  chuckled. 
"The  words  made  them  mad.  But  they  had 
music  too.  Once  I  heard  "Alekokl"  on  a  re- 
cording with  Jap  words.  What  brought  me 
real  pUlkla  was  a  radio,  I'd  borrowed.  Radios 
were  absolutely  forbidden  everybody.  A  Span- 
ish priest,  educated  In  the  Philippines  who 
was  Just  swell  to  me,  got  his  head  cut  off  for 
tuning  up  his  radio  and  being  an  American 
sympathizer.   Boy.  that  nearly  beat  me. 

"Right  afterwards,  I  saw  a  wholesale  mur- 
der of  American  sympathizers.  One  native 
who  befriended  me  got  his  'neck  cut.'  as  they 
called  it,  for  having  a  gun.  Then  his  whole 
family  was  lined  up  to  take  the  same  punish- 
ment for  not  turning  It  In.  They  never  found 
the  gun,  anyway.  The  prisoners  weren't  eat- 
ing at  all  by  then,  there  was  no  chow  for 
them,  so  they  were  ordered  home  and  told 
they'd  be  sent  for  later.  Then  the  Japs  found 
out  I  was  operating  a  radio  and  ordered  me 
back  m.  That's  when  I  did  a  wrong-way  Cor- 
rlgan.  I  couldn't  get  along  very  well  without 
my  neck." 

Before  his  wrong-way  takeoff,  Louis  had 
enjoyed  partial  freedom,  farming  a  borrowed 
piece  of  property.  "Hospitality  on  Guam 
works  overtime,"  he  explained  his  good  for- 
tune there.  "I  had  a  swell  place  with  chickens 
and  pigs  and  such.  I  had  to  kill  them  for 
my  chow  when  I  ducked  Into  the  woods. 
I  kept  under  cover  In  the  north  end  of  the 


Island.  When  my  chow  was  all  gone  I  ate 
wild  breadfruit,  wild  berries  and  sucked 
drinking  water  from  the  ground.  It  rained 
every  night,  lucky  for  me. 

"Came  the  day  our  planes  flew  over.  They 
were  firing  all  around  me.  I  ran  from  my 
hideout,  waving  my  ragged  shirt.  I  was  sure 
they  would  land  somewhere  near  but  Ameri- 
can forces  had  been  on  the  island  three 
weeks  before  I  knew  It.  I'd  heard  a  shout 
and  some  cuss  words  about  a  truck  in  our 
own  lingo.  I  thought,  "Jeez,  that's  American 
talk!  Was  It  a  swell  feeling  I  Then  ktarlnes 
picked  me  up  and  next  thing  I  was  putting 
away  some  good  chow,  pork  and  beans,  real 
coffee.  First  time  In  I'd  forgotten  how  long!" 

BAG    OF    SOUVXKIBS 

Almost  beside  himself  with  relief  and 
anticipation  of  his  homecoming,  Louis  then 
traded  his  ragged  clothes  tot  Marine  Corps 
handouts.  Nothing  remained  of  his  posses- 
sions but  the  bcwTowed  clothes  he  stood  in 
yesterday.  However,  the  bag  of  souvenirs  he 
had  lugged  home  held  his  overjoyed  family 
spellbound:    an   elaboratlvely   marked   towel 

of  an  enemy  officer,  a  with  'banzai!' 

lettered  on  besides  a  blanket  and  wads  of  oc- 
cupation money.  Marian  14,  and  Louis,  Jr.,  12, 
were  on  deck  for  the  family  reunion  but 
Mildred,  10,  another  daughter  who  was  in 
school,  and  Stanley,  18,  who  Is  on  Navy  duty, 
were  missing.  His  father,  Joseph  Purtado, 
two  brothers,  Manuel  and  William,  helped 
make  the  day  red-lettered  for  Louis. 

His  first  concern  was  over  voting  for  his 
brother  William,  a  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  5th  District, 
and  finding  Prank,  the  kid  brother  who  vol- 
unteered December,  1941,  and  Is  now  an  Army 
private  somewhere  in  the  Pacific.  When  one 
of  the  admiring  circle  around  him  suggested 
rather  than  ordered  him  to  do  something, 
Louis  cracked  "Pipe  that  and  me  a  civilian!  " 
But  he  admitted  it  wouldn't  be  for  long.  As 
soon  as  he  catches  his  breath,  he  wants  to 
Join  the  Army  and  fight  beside  Prank 

FOOLED    LABOR    BOSSSS 

"It  was  a  tough  four  years  but  I  can 
Joke  about  it  now."  he  smiled.  "My  luck  held 
except  once.'  A  long,  three-pronged  scar  on 
his  left  under  arm  will  always  remind  him 
of  the  day  he  was  caught  "In  town"  and 
ordered  to  ref>ort  for  work  on  an  airfield. 
The  only  way  he  could  avoid  that  and  still 
keep  his  head  fastened  on  his  neck  was  to 
have  scalding  water  showered  over  him.  Se- 
vere burns  on  his  head,  shoulders  and  arms 
healed  at  last  with  no  trace  of  scar  tlssu* 
except  on  his  left  arm." 


SENATE— rwesrfai/,  June  /,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Stone, 
associate  pastor.  National  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Great  God,  we  stand  before  Thee  at 
a  particular  place  in  the  vast  reaches  of 
Thy  space  and  at  a  particular  time  on  the 
vast  plane  of  Thine  eternity.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  purposes  of  Thy  creation 
still  guiding  us  toward  the  goals  at  the 
end  of  time.  With  them  in  mind  we  pray 
for  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind  un- 
der Thy  Godhead  and  Fatherhood.  We 
pray  for  the  Spirit  that  will  give  ua  of 
Thy  kingdom,  for  comfort  for  our  mourn- 
ing, for  an  inheritance  with  our  meek- 


ness, for  a  righteousness  to  satisfy  hun- 
ger, and  for  a  mercifulness  and  a  purity 
of  heart  to  make  us  peacemakers  and 
Thy  children.  Thus  may  we  in  our 
strength  be  ready  to  stand  for  right  and 
fight  for  truth  while  we  love  peace  in  our 
hearts  and  minds. 

On  occasions  we  have  broken  Thine 

eternity  into  measures  of  man's  time 

years,  weeks,  hours — that  we  could  waste 
and  squander.  Let  us  In  this  present  feel 
the  moment  of  our  time  as  a  part  of  all 
time,  our  action  as  that  for  every  citizen 
of  our  coimtry  as  under  God  marching 
toward  the  coming  Kingdom,  and  our 
emotions  identified  with  Thy  ministering 
love  and  compassion. 

And  so  give  us  of  Thy  spirit  that  this 
may  be  truly  Thy  day  and  we  may  be 


Thy  people.  May  Thy  blessing  rest  on  the 
Members  of  this  bo<^  and  the  work  done 
here  this  day — as  for  this  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  Uhlted 
States  submitting  sundry  nomlcatlons. 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 
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(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. May  26,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  brief  pe- 
riod, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAYING  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  OF 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  AT 
CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TODAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
mormng  business  today,  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION  MEETING  HELD  IN  CA- 
RACAS, VENEZUELA,  APRIL  12-18, 
1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
report  on  the  InterparUamentary  Union 
meeting  which  I  attended  April  12-18  in 
Venezuela — a  meeting  of  approximately 
300  delegates  from  some  50  countries,  in- 
cluding a  delegation  of  six  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  six  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Interparhamentary  Union  is  the 
oldest  of  the  interparliamentary  organi- 
zations, having  originated  in  1889  when. 
on  the  initiative  of  Sir  William  Randal 
Cremer  of  Great  Britain  and  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Passy  of  France,  a  first  interparlia- 
mentary conference  for  international  ar- 
bitration, attended  by  delegates  from 
nine  countries,  including  the  United 
States  of  America,  met  in  Paris.  By  1894 
the  movement  had  developed  into  a  per- 
manent organization,  with  its  own  stat- 
utes and  secretariat,  named  the  Inter- 
parhamentary Union.  Over  the  years, 
the  Union  has  pursued  and  expanded  its 
activities,  and  the  total  number  of  active 
parliamentary  groups  now  totals  67. 
Meetings  are  held  twice  each  year — in 
the  spring,  when  the  work  is  done  in 
committees,  Eind  In  the  late  summer  or 
fall,  when  there  are  plenary  sessions  to 


discuss  the  resolutions  which  come  out 
of  the  spring  committee  meetings. 

The  aim  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  to  promote  personal  contacts 
between  members  of  aU  parliaments  in 
order  to  encourage  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions  and  promote 
international  peace  and  cooperation. 

At  the  spring  meetings,  such  as  the 
one  we  just  attended  in  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, there  is  a  particularly  good  oppor- 
tunity in  the  committees  to  become 
acquainted  with  members  of  the  various 
parliaments  and  discuss  world  problems. 
I  served  with  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of 
Montana  and  Representative  Alexander 
PiRNiE  of  New  York  on  the  Committee 
on  Political  Questions,  International 
Security  and  Disarmament.  We  dis- 
cussed a  wide  variety  of  subjects  with 
representatives  of  the  parliaments  of  all 
areas  of  the  world— Western  Europe,  the 
Iron  Ciu-tain  countries.  Middle  East.  Far 
East,  Africa.  Austraha.  Canada,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  other  members  of  our  delega- 
tion— Senators  Len  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana.  Harrison  A. 
Williams.  Jr.  of  New  Jersey,  and  Jack 
Miller  of  Iowa  and  Representatives 
Edward  J.  Derwinski  of  Illinois.  John  S. 
MoNAGAN  of  Connecticut,  Robert  Mc- 
Clory  of  Illinois,  and  F.  Bradford  Morse 
of  Massachusetts — served  on  the  other 
four  committees,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee,  the  Parliamentary 
and  Juridical  Committee,  the  Educa- 
tional Scientific  and  Cultural  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. 

Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
Republican  of  Illinois,  was  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  and  served  as  vice 
chairman.  Our  delegation  was  pleased  to 
have  Representative  Robert  McClory 
reelected  vice  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Matters. 

I  was  especially  impressed  not  only 
with  the  dedication  and  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual U.S.  delegates  as  they  worked 
at  the  conference  but  also  in  their  other 
activities  during  the  days  in  Venezuela. 
We.  of  course,  learned  much  about  the 
situation  in  Venezuela  and  our  relations 
with  that  country  from  briefings  we  re- 
ceived from  our  U.S.  Ambassador.  The 
Honorable  Robert  McClintock,  and  his 
staff,  and  from  the  representatives  of 
American  oil  companies,  who  gave  us  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  petroleum 
situation.  Making  use  of  the  information 
gained  from  these  briefings  individual 
members  of  our  delegation  found  time 
between  meetings  of  their  committees  to 
participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  in 
which  they  represented  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  in  a  most  ex- 
emplary way.  Representatives  Hamilton 
and  Morse,  both  of  whom  along  with 
Representatives  Monagan  and  Derwin- 
ski are  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  took  extensive  tours 
of  the  barrios,  the  mountain-slope  areas 
of  the  city  of  Caracas.  Representative 
Derwinski  and  Senator  Metcalf  visited 
the  American  Embassy  and  spoke  with 
Embassy  personnel.  Representative  Der- 
winski, Senator  Vance  Hartke,  and 
Representatives  Morse  and  Hamilton 
accepted  invitations  to  visit  schools  and 


talk  with  the  students.  Representative 
EteRwiNSKi  and  I  accepted  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  us  to  meet  privately  with 
the  President  of  Venezuela,  H.  E.  Rafael 
Caldera.  And  on  another  occasion  three 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  had  a  most  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  luncheon 
meeting  with  a  group  of  Venezuelan 
intellectuals. 

I  returned  to  Washington  after  a  week 
in  Venezuela  with  the  feeling  that  not 
only  had  the  U.S.  delegation  represented 
our  country  in  a  commendable  manner 
but  we  had  learned  much  from  our  dis- 
cussions with  the  representatives  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  world,  and  with  both 
Venezuelan  and  American  officials  and 
nonofflcials  in  the  Caracas  area. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  nominations 
on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretar>''s  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  President  to 
designate  June  1,  1971,  as  "Medical 
Librarj-  Association  Day." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 
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QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the   Senate    the   following   letters, 
wiiich  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Disbursements  Under  "Contingencies,   De- 
fense" OP  THE  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 
1971 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  disburse- 
ments niade  against  "Contingencies,  De- 
fense." of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for 
1971:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
.■\ppRovAL  OF  Loans  by  the  REA 

Two  letters  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  information  regard- 
ing the  approval  of  certain  loans  for  the 
financing  of  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  (With  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
submitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  ex- 
port control  covering  the  first  quarter  of 
1971  (w-lth  accompaajtng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banlcing,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  a  map  of 
the  major  natural  gas  pipelines  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970  (With  accompanying  map);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
Pour  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  four  reports;  one  dealing  with  the 
financial  soundness  of  loans  to  grazing  asso- 
ciations, a  report  on  the  inventories  at  naval 
shipyards,  the  excesses  and  improvements 
made;  a  report  on  the  more  effective  use  of 
manpower  and  machines  recommended  In 
mechanized  post  offices;  and  a  report  on  the 
need  for  improved  review  and  coordination 
of  the  foreign  affairs  aspects  of  Federal  re- 
search (With  accompanying  reports);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
AND  Safety  Act  or  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  under  section  511  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (with 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposbid  Amendments  of  the  Johnson- 

O'Malley  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  submitting  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  accompanying  papers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed   Project   for   Gasitication   of 
BirvMiNous  Coal 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed   contract   for   a  research   project 


entitled  "Renovation  and  Operation  of  HBI 
Coal  Gaslfler"  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instil  ir 
Affaire. 


PETITION 


A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  150 
"A  resolution  to  memorialize  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Law  to  end  daylight  saving  time  each  year 
on  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  La- 
bor Day 

"Whereas,  the  present  nation-wide  system 
of  daylight  saving  time  extends  for  a  six- 
months  period,  from  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
April  until  the  fourth  Sunday  In  October; 
and 

"Whereas,  during  the  latter  part  of  that 
period,  as  the  days  begin  to  get  shorter  and 
daylight  comes  later,  daylight  saving  time 
works  a  hardship  on  school  children  of  ten- 
der years  and  inconveniences  their  families, 
because  in  many  areas  the  children  have  to 
go  out  in  the  dark  of  night  to  wait  for  school 
buses  and  in  some  cases  parents  are  obliged 
to  accompany  their  children  to  assure  their 
safety  and  well-being;  and 

"Whereas,  the  period  of  daylight  saving 
time  is  too  long  and  should  be  shortened  so 
that  the  observance  of  standard  time  In  the 
various  time  zones  in  the  United  States  will 
be  resumed  at  an  earlier  and  more  realistic 
date;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Seventh  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate 
concurring,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  and  urged 
to  amend  the  Daylight  Saving  Time  law  to 
provide  for  the  ending  of  daylight  saving 
time  each  year  In  the  several  times  zones 
of  the  United  States  at  2:00  a.m.  on  the  Sun- 
day Immediately  preceding  Labor  Day;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  Tennes- 
see." 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 
ACl'— REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE     (S.     REPT.    NO      92- 

137) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  committee 
of  conference,  submitted  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
575)  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1969.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  death  penalty 
for  2  years.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  an  informed  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  price  and  incxxme  behavior 
which  threatens  national  economic  stabUity. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1971.  A  bill  to  declare  a  portion  of  the 
Delaware  River  In  Philadelphia  County,  Pa., 
nonnavigable.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  MUIiER: 
S.  1972.  A  bUl  to  create  a  National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  standards 
for  the  qualification  of  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
bargain  regarding  agricultural  products,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Schweikeb,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.   Hart.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey.  Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.   Mjetcalp, 
Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Perot. 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Tunney.  and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.  1973.  A  bui  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ThaddeuB  Koscluszko  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  th« 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AITalrs. 
ByMr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1974.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Isabel  Man- 
estar.    Referred   to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harris)  : 
S.J.  Res.  105.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating 1971  as  the  "Year  of  World  Minority 
Language  Groups."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1969.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  death 
penalty   for   2   years.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DEATH    penalty    SUSPENSION    ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  suspend  for  a  period  of  2  years 
the  execution  of  prisoners  imder  sentence 
of  death  in  the  States.  The  bill  would 
provide  breathing  space  for  Congress  to 
consider  whether  it  should  exercise  its 
power  imder  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  abolish  capital  punishment  in 
this  coimtry.  It  would  also  enable  State 
authorities  who  are  now  reexamining  this 
question  more  time  for  a  thorough  re- 
appraisal of  their  own  policies.  Before  I 
turn  to  the  constitutional  basis  for  my 
bill,  let  me  first  briefly  describe  the 
factual  situation  which,  I  believe,  makes 
legislation  of  this  kind  imperative  today. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
rejected  several  procedural  challenges  in 
death  penalty  cases,  I  fear  a  renewal  of 
efforts  to  carry  out  many  of  the  650 
executions  that  have  been  stayed  diulng 
the  past  4  years.  The  Court's  decisions 
in  the  Crampton  and  McGautha  cases, 
just  3  weeks  ago,  remove  the  under- 
pinnings from  these  stays  and  reprieves. 
They  thus  create  the  prospect  which  is, 
to  me  at  least,  deplorable  and  alarming. 
If  the  Congress  or  the  States  should  de- 
termine to  abolish  the  ultimate  penalty, 
there  could  be  no  reparation  for  those 
who  were  executed  in  the  meantime. 

Surely  at  no  time  in  our  history  could 
we  less  afford  the  movement  away  from 
reason  and  compassion  toward  violence 
and  vindictiveness  which  such  a  spectacle 
would  represent.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  not 
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shrink  from  its  responsibUIty  to  consider 
the  remaining  constitutional  issues  raised 
by  capital  punishment.  There  are  two 
main  bases  for  possible  congressional 
action: 

Evidence  that  the  death  penalty  is  im- 
posed in  a  discriminatory  manner  on 
minorities  and  the  poor  in  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment;  and 

A  growing  basis  for  congressional  de- 
termination that,  today,  executions  con- 
stitute "cruel  and  unusual  punishment." 
in  violation  of  the  eighth  and  14th 
amendments. 

There  is  considerable  basis  on  either  or 
both  of  these  grounds  for  Congress  to 
conclude  that  it  should  abolish  the  death 
penalty  under  its  power  to  enforce  the 
14th  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record 
a  legal  memorandum  prepared  at  my 
request  by  the  Washington  research  proj- 
ect which  indicates  why  Congress  might 
conclude  the  death  penalty  amounts  to 
cruel  £ind  unusual  punishment  which  It 
can  prohibit  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  that  the  administration 
of  capital  punishment  in  this  country  has 
been  so  tainted  by  racial  and  class  dis- 
crimination that  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  is  the  only  effective  remedy  to 
enforce  the  requirements  of  the  equal 
protection  clause.  L€t  me  briefly  outline 
the  argimients  here. 

CRrXL    AND    UNCSTJAL    PtTNISHMINT 

Death — the  "ultimate  penalty" — is  in- 
comparably the  harshest  punishment 
known  to  our  law.  Not  only  is  life  itself 
taken,  it  is  taken  in  a  manner  imposing 
the  most  terrible  mental  suffering,  which 
can  lead  to  insanity  or  suicide.  In  "Re- 
flections on  the  Guillotine,"  Camus 
wrote: 

Many  laws  consider  a  premedlated  crime 
more  serious  than  a  crime  ot  pure  violence. 
But  what  tben  is  capital  punishment  but 
the  most  premeditated  of  murders,  to  which 
no  criminal's  deed,  however  calculated  It  may 
be,  can  be  compared?  For  there  to  be  equiva- 
lence, the  death  penalty  would  have  to  pun- 
ish a  criminal  who  bad  warned  his  victim  of 
the  date  at  which  he  would  Inflict  a  horrible 
death  on  him  and  who,  from  that  moment 
onward,  had  confined  him  at  his  mercy  for 
months.  Such  a  monster  Is  not  encountered 
In  private  life. 

There  is  also  the  suffering  Inflicted  in 
the  execution  process  itself.  For  those 
who  regard  this  horror  as  trivial,  I  sug- 
gest they  read  the  arresting  testimony  of 
Warden  E>uffy  at  hearings  I  chaired  on 
capital  punishment  several  years  ago. 

Moreover,  studies  have  shown  capital 
punishment  to  be  unnecessarily  cruel  be- 
cause there  is  simply  no  evidence  that 
it  provides  any  greater  deterrent  to  seri- 
ous crime  than  does  the  threat  of  life 
Imprisonment.  Former  Giov.  Pat  Brown, 
of  California,  has  observed: 

The  naked  simple  fact  la  that  the  death 
penalty  has  been  a  gross  failure.  Beyond  Its 
horror  and  Incivility,  It  has  neither  protected 
the  Innocent  nor  deterred  the  wicked. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  even  consistent, 
since  deterrence  presimiably  suggests 
maximum  publicity.  Yet,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  public  killings,  whether  sanc- 
tioned by  law  or  not.  whether  in  the 


name  of  agression  of  defense  of  country, 
can  brutadize  the  human  spirit,  and  we 
carry  out  our  executions  in  private.  New 
York  first  prohibited  public  executions 
in  1835:  Kentucky,  the  last  State  to  ban 
them,  did  so  in  1937. 

Further,  the  death  penalty  has  become 
"unusual"  in  a  constitutionally  signif- 
icant sense.  Even  before  the  hiatus  of 
the  last  4  years,  executions  had  become 
infrequent.  The  few  victims  of  capital 
punishment  have  been  selected  sporadi- 
cally in  part  by  chance  smd  in  part  by 
the  vagaries  of  public  opinion.  This  sit- 
uation, hardly  a  model  of  the  rule  of 
law  when  life  and  death  are  at  stake,  also 
suggests  a  finding  of  an  "unusuaJ"  pun- 
ishment within  the  meaning  of  the 
eighth  amendment. 

F^ally.  the  issue  cannot  be  resolved 
merely  by  noting  that  capital  punish- 
ment was  swicepted  at  the  time  the  eighth 
amendment  was  drafted.  The  framers 
deUberately  chose  broad  language.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  scope  of 
the  prohibition  must  develop  with  the 
growth  of  civilized  principles  of  penology, 
and  "draw  its  meaning  from  the  evolving 
standards  of  decency  that  mark  the 
progress  of  a  maturing  society." 

That  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  itself 
ruled  the  death  penalty  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  does  not  mean  that 
Congress  could  not  do  so.  In  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan,  the  Court  upheld  our 
provision  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  which  struck  down,  on  equal  protec- 
tion grounds,  denial  of  the  vote  by  the 
States  to  citizens  literate  only  in  Span- 
ish, even  though  it  had  ruled  only  a  few- 
years  earlier  that  English  literacy  tests 
did  not  violate  the  14th  amendment.  The 
Court  said  that  when  Congress  finds  a 
constitutional  violation,  the  courts  must 
sustain  the  finding  if  they  can  "perceive 
a  basis"  for  it — even  if  they  have  not  yet 
made  the  same  finding  themselves.  To- 
day, with  the  increasingly  widespread 
revulsion  at  organized  murder  and  vio- 
lence in  the  name  of  society,  there  is 
surely  more  thsm  a  "perceptible  basis" 
for  a  congressional  finding  that  the 
death  penalty  Is  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment. 

EQUAL    PROTECTION 

It  Is  beyond  question  that  racial  dis- 
crimination in  criminal  sentencing  vio- 
lates the  equal  protection  clause.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  racial  dis- 
crimination permeates  the  whole  history 
of  capital  punishment  in  this  country. 
The  problem  has  been  most  publicized 
with  respect  to  executions  for  rape  in  the 
South,  which  call  almost  entirely  on 
black  defendants.  But  careful  studies  by 
criminologists  have  shown  that  the  prob- 
lem is  indeed  nationwide  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  crime  of  race.  In  the  North- 
em  States  studied,  such  as  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  the  figures 
show  that  substantially  higher  propor- 
tions of  black  defendants  convicted  of 
capital  crimes  are  executed  than  are 
whites  convicted  of  the  same  crimes. 

In  these  circumstances,  Congress  may 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  Impact  by 
removing  the  opportunity  for  it — the 
death  penalty  itself.  We  are  not  confined 


to  prohibiting  death  sentences  where 
specific  intent  to  discriminate  can  be 
proved.  The  best  precedent  is  again  the 
nationwide  ban  of  literacy  tests  for  vot- 
ing. In  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  the 
Congress  suspended  literacy  tests  in  cer- 
tain States  on  the  basis  of  statistical  evi- 
dence of  racial  discrimination.  The  Su- 
preme Court  unanimously  upheld  our 
action.  In  our  1970  voting  rights  amend- 
ments, at  the  urging  of  the  administra- 
tion, we  extended  that  ban  nationwide, 
even  to  States  where  no  showing  of  dis- 
criminatory use  of  the  tests  had  been 
made.  Again  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously approved,  noting  our  power  to 
strike  at  discrimination  broadly  and  ef- 
fectively rather  than  on  a  case-by-case 
basts  by  prohibiting  devices  which  have 
had  a  discriminatory  impact. 

I  have  only  briefly  summarized  the 
constitutional  arguments  here;  they  are 
spelled  out  at  greater  length  and  docu- 
mented in  the  memorandum  from  the 
Washington  research  project. 

To  this  point.  I  have  been  arguing  that 
Congress  might  constitutionally  legislate 
to  abolish  the  death  penalty  per- 
manently. The  bill  I  introduce,  however, 
does  not  go  this  far.  It  would  merely  stay 
any  use  of  the  death  penalty  for  a  period 
of  2  years,  so  that  Congress  might  calmly 
and  rationally  consider  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  death  pienalty  and  the  pro- 
priety of  permanently  legislating  against 
it.  Legislation  of  the  sort  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing does  impinge  upon  an  area — the 
setting  of  criminal  punishments — which 
traditionally  has  been  left  to  the  States, 
and  we  should  not  rush  into  it. 

Quite  the  contrary,  full  consideration 
is  in  order,  and  our  able  colleague,  th2 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  liis 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
will  provide  such  deliberation  to  the 
questions  posed. 

Realizing  that  these  constitutional 
questions  are  important  and  deserve 
careful  appraisal,  I  have  sent  a  legal 
memorandum  and  draft  bill  to  more  than 
a  dozen  distinguished  scholars  in  the  field 
of  constitutional  law,  soliciting  their 
opinions  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislation.  Without  exception,  those  who 
have  responded— including  Prof.  Philip 
Kurland  of  the  Chicago  Law  School, 
Profs.  Paul  Freund  and  Archibald  Cox  of 
Harvard,  Profs.  Alexander  Blckel  and 
Louis  Pollak  of  Yale,  Prof.  Herbert 
Wechsler  of  Columbia  and  Prof.  William 
Van  Alstyne  of  Duke — have  agreed  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  within  the 
power  granted  to  Congress  by  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment.  Many  of  them 
have  gone  on  to  endorse  this  approach  as 
a  matter  of  wise  Federal  policy,  although 
they  note  that  they  do  not  readily  ac- 
cept the  assertion  of  congressional  power 
to  Intervene  in  affairs  traditionally  le^t 
to  the  States  or  the  courts.  Indeed,  three 
scholars  who  endorse  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  bin — Professors  Kurland.  Bick- 
el,  and  Pollak — had  questioned  our  power 
to  lower  the  voting  age  In  State  elections 
and  have  distinguished  that  situation 
from  my  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  letter,  and  the  mem- 
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orandum  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  it  imperative  that  we 
prevent  smy  executions  from  taking 
place.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  Congress 
should  eventually  determine  that  the 
death  penalty  does  violate  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  those  subjected  to  it  and 
that  it  must  be  abolished  by  Federal  leg- 
islation, the  constitutional  rights  of  those 
executed  in  the  meantime  carmot  be 
remedied  retrospectively.  In  the  language 
of  the  courts  of  equity,  "irreparable  in- 
jury" in  the  most  telling  sense  will  have 
been  done  those  dead  men. 

Several  further  questions  about  this 
bill  may  trouble  some  of  my  colleagues. 
First,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  this  legis- 
lation really  necessary  to  prevent  im- 
mediate executions  in  this  country?  WUl 
not  courts  and  the  State  oCBcials  be  able 
to  prevent  executions  while  serious  ques- 
tions of  the  constitutionality  of  the  death 
penalty  remain? 

In  some  cases,  they  surely  will.  I  note, 
for  instance,  that  Grovernor  GlUlgan  of 
Ohio  has  announced  that  he  will  stay 
all  executions  in  his  State  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  decides  the  question  of  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment.  The  point  is 
that  we  cannot  count  on  this  sort  of 
response  everywhere.  Prof.  Anthony  Am- 
sterdam of  Stanford  Law  School,  perhaps 
the  lawTer  most  experienced  In  dealing 
with  capital  cases,  has  written  to  me 
that  he  believes  a  congressional  stay  is 
the  only  sure  protection  against  execu- 
tions before  every  legal  question  has  been 
explored.  He  summarizes  vividly  why  en- 
actment of  this  bill  is  "literally  vital": 

What  I  have  said  In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs Is  based  on  considerable  familiarity 
with  postconviction  litigation  in  capital 
cases.  Since  1965,  I  have  spent  about  one- 
third  of  every  day  working  on  death  cases.  I 
have  obtained  stays  of  execution  for  scores 
of  condemned  men,  and  consulted  with  other 
attorneys  In  obtaining  scores  of  additional 
stays.  In  case  after  case  ice  have  gone  down 
to  the  final  hours — an  experience  of  mind- 
ihattering  cruelty  to  the  condemned  pris- 
oner— and  emerged  with  a  stay  only  through 
incredible  good  fortune.  One  slip  in  any  of 
a  dozen  circumstances  beyond  our  control  in 
any  of  these  cases  would  have  killed  the  man. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Before  relegating  this  bill  to  the  status 
of  an  interesting  academic  exercise  with 
little  real  Import,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  letter  from  Professor  Amster- 
dam carefully. 

Second,  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
wonder  whether  Congress  should  leave 
these  basic  constitutional  questions  to 
the  courts.  In  a  word,  my  answer  Is  "no." 
We  have  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  Congress  cannot  abdicate 
to  the  courts  or  to  the  States  Its  own  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  the  safeguards 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Nor,  as  Professor  Freund  points  out. 
would  this  bUl  Improperly  breach  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers: 

since  the  proposed  measure  would  be  gen- 
eral In  application,    not   singling    out    par- 


ticular death  sentences,  there  should  be  no 
objection  on  the  score  of  separation  of 
powers  between  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches.  Amerlloratlon  of  penalties  can  of 
course  be  made  retroactive  without  infring- 
ing on  the  Judicial  function. 

Finally,  a  nationwide  temporary  stay 
of  executions  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  already  congested  courts  to  review  a 
fiood  of  appUcations  for  individual  stays 
of  execution. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
emphasize  once  more  that  support  for 
my  bill  does  not  require  a  Senator  to  be 
prepared  to  accept  now  the  proposition 
that  capital  punishment  violates  the 
eighth  amendment  or  is  so  discrimina- 
tory in  its  actual  implementation  as  to 
require  prohibition  to  insure  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  The  question  Is 
whether  we  can  and  snould  enact  a 
moratorium  on  executions  to  enable 
Congress  to  bring  its  factfinding  process 
to  bear  on  these  issues  where  at  least  a 
serious  question  has  been  established.  I 
hope  Congress  will  agree  with  Professor 
MIshkin's  conclusion  that — 

The  very  processes  of  our  constitutional 
system  call  for  assuring  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  wise  deliberation  by  Congress  (as 
well  as  the  States) ....  The  process  Is  likely 
to  produce  a  wiser  resolution  if  It  is  not 
under  the  pressure  of  a  need  to  act  quickly. 

Congress  has  too  often  passed  the  buck 
to  the  courts  when  individual  constitu- 
tional rights  were  at  stake.  Now  at  stake 
is  the  decision  whether  we  can  still  con- 
stitutionally accept  official  killing  as  a 
form  of  criminal  punishment.  Congress, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
should  make  that  choice. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
there  are  some  who  will  have  difficulty 
supporting  such  a  bill  at  this  moment. 
All  of  us  have  been  outraged  by  the  re- 
cent brutal  murders  of  several  coura- 
geous policemen.  And  the  rampages  of  a 
homicidal  maniac  revealed  in  California 
have  filled  us  with  revulsion.  Indeed, 
since  the  first  public  annoimcement  that 
Congressman  Celler  and  I  would  intro- 
duce this  measure,  I  have  received  an- 
guished letters  from  citizens  in  my  own 
State  and  elsewhere  who  have  lost  loved 
ones  in  brutal  killings.  They  ask  how  I 
could  possibly  seek  leniency  for  anyone 
committing  such  crimes.  Others  in  this 
Chamber,  I  am  sure,  will  ask  the  same 
question. 

My  reply  calls  attention,  again,  to  the 
points  I  have  already  made.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  back  lost  loved  ones  by  kill- 
ing other  humans,  I  would  feel  different- 
ly. Were  there  any  evidence  that  further 
killing  deters  such  crimes  in  the  future,  I 
would  feel  differently.  Were  there  not  the 
danger  of  error,  if  not  in  these  most  re- 
cent cases,  then  In  others — as  long  as 
human  fallibility  continues — I  would  feel 
differently. 

Above  ail.  If  the  American  people  were 
clearly  willing  to  implement  a  imiform 
and  evenhanded  penal  policy  of  execut- 
ing murderers — even  for  vengeful  mo- 
tives I  cannot  share — I  might  feel  dif- 
ferently. But  America  has  not  done  that; 
I  am  convinced  that  in  our  cooler  mo- 
ments of  refiectlon  we  are  unwilling  to 


see  such  a  uniform  policy  of  wholesale 
executions  actually  implemented,  and  so, 
we  satisfy  understandable  feelings  of 
outrage  and  anxiety  by  infrequent  and 
haphazard  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, with  discriminatory  results. 

Thus,  no  matter  how  much  I  join  in 
condemning  these  brutal  acts  and  seek- 
ing punishment  for  their  perpetrators,  I 
must  also  urge  Congress  to  accept  its 
constitutional  obligation  to  protect  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  to  insure  that  Congress  may 
effectively  do  so  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  supposed 
to  stand  for  the  proposition  that  the  life 
of  every  human  being  is  to  be  cherished, 
no  matter  what  his  background  or  his 
wealth  or  his  color.  To  take  a  life  without 
significant  justification,  to  perhaps  exe- 
cute Innocent  men — humans  are  fal- 
lible— and  to  force  people  to  play  God 
with  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men,  is  to 
cheapen  the  value  of  all  human  life.  If 
the  violent  events  of  this  past  decade 
teach  anything,  it  is  that  we  can  afford 
such  debasement  no  longer. 

EXHIBTT    1 

Stanford  Law  School, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  May  3, 1971. 
Re  Proposed  Death  Penalty  Svispension  Act 

of  1971. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hakt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Hart:  I  appreciate  your 
letter  of  April  21  and  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  the  draft  Death  Penalty  Suspen- 
sion bill.  Before  ccnnlng  to  the  merits,  how- 
ever, I  should  make  clear  that  I  am  not  a 
disinterested  observer  on  the  subject  of  capi- 
tal punishment.  I  presently  represent  a  con- 
siderable number  of  condemned  men,  and 
have  argued  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
death  penalty  In  several  cases  In  the  Su- 
preme Court.  You  will  doubtless  want  to  take 
these  circumstances  into  account  In  deter- 
mining what  weight  to  give  my  opinions  on 
the  questions  you  ask. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed 
moratorium  legislation.  No  constitutional 
proposition  is  plainer  than  that  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment forbids  racial  discrimination  in  crim- 
inal sentencing.  The  First  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  April  9,  1866,  Ch.  31,  i  1,  14  Stat.  27  (now 
43  U.S.C.  i  1981 )  expressly  provided  that 
American  citizens  "of  every  race  and 
oolor,  .  .  .  shall  be  subject  to  like  punish- 
ment, pains  and  penalties  (as  white  cltizena] . 
and  to  none  other,  any  law.  statute,  ordi- 
nance, regulation,  or  custom,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  designed  to  constltution- 
allze  the  1866  Civil  Rights  Act;  and  Congress 
has  acted  time  and  again  during  the  paat 
100  years — from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1870 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Amendments  of  1970 — 
to  enforce  under  J  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  the  right  against  state-sanc- 
tioned racial  discrimination  that  Uee  at  the 
heart  of  that  Amendment.  Congressional 
power  to  enforce  the  plain  constitutional 
command  of  racial  equality  in  the  conduct  of 
every  organ  of  State  government  has  never 
been  Judicially  questioned,  and  Is  unques- 
tionable. 

As  the  Washington  Research  Project  mem- 
orandum points  out,  there  is  substantaU 
published  evidence  of  racial  discrimination  in 
capital  sentencing.  In  addlt'on  to  the  pub- 
llstied  evidence,  I  have  access  to  the  resulta 
of  exhaustive  empirical  studies  conducted 
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In  1965  uiider  the  direction  of  Dr.  Marvin 
Wolfgang  and  myself,  which  demonstrate  be- 
yond peradventure  that  the  death  sentence 
has  been  sj-stematlcally  applied  In  a  racial- 
ly discriminatory  fashion  for  the  crime  of 
rape  in  the  several  States  we  studied.  But 
the  question,  of  course,  is  not  whether  Con- 
gress IS  now  prepared  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sions of  our  studies,  or  of  any  other  extant 
studies.  It  Is  whether  Congress  can  and 
should  enact  a  moratorium  of  executions  to 
enable  Congress  to  bring  its  own  superior 
fact-flndlng  processes  to  bear  on  the  question 
of  discrimination. 

Surely,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  yee. 
Strong  indicators  of  discrimination  have  been 
found  by  numerous  private  observers  whose 
studies  could  provide  the  starting  point  for 
more  comprehensive  and  authoritaU-e  fac- 
tual investigation  by  Congress;  such  discrim- 
ination, if  It  exists,  would  be  a  flagrant  and 
invidious  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  Congress  plainly  can  pro- 
hibit; and  a  moratoriiun  to  enable  Congress 
to  conduct  the  necessary  factual  inquiries 
and  to  deliberate  upon  the  constitutional 
and  policy  questions  involved  is— as  the  Brit- 
ish experience  of  the  1960's  demonstrates— 
a  wholly  appropriate  method  of  legislative 
approach  to  such  a  problem. 

Congressional  power  to  enact  a  moratorium 
in  order  to  conduct  a  similar  examination 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment  issues  raised  by 
the  death  penalty  in  contemporary  Ameri- 
can society  also  seems  to  me  solidly  grounded 
In  §  5  of  the  Pourteeth  Amendment.  Admit- 
tedly, the  Eighth  Amendment  power  assumes 

some  Congressional  competence  to  define 

not  merely  to  implement— the  rights  given 
by  the  Eighth  and  Pourteeth  Amendments, 
and  so  presents  a  harder  constitutional  ques- 
tion than  the  exertion  of  Congressional  Pow- 
er under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  But 
while  harder,  it  is  still  not  very  hard. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  needs 
to   rely   upon   the   full   sweep   of    §  5      power 
conceded  to  It  by  Katsenbach  v.  Morgan  and 
the  opinions  in  the  Votingr  Rights  Cases  to 
act   in   the   Eighth-Fourteenth   Amendment 
area.  This  is  so  because  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself,   in   Its   very  definition   of   the  Eighth 
Amendment  as  a  precept  which  "must  draw 
Its  meaning  from  the  evolrtng  standards  of 
decency  that  mark  the  progress  of  a  matiu-- 
ing  society."  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.S.  86.  100- 
101   II9581    (plurality  opinion),  has  referred 
Eighth    Amendment    interpretation    to    the 
touchstone  of  national  moral  consciousness 
that   Congress   is   uniquely   qualified   to  ex- 
press. For  this  reason,  I  would  say  that  Con- 
gress not  merely  can,  but  is  morally  obliged 
to.  consider  the  Eighth  Amendment  Implica- 
tions of  the  death  penalty  in  this  year  1971. 
when   It  has  become  apparent  on   a  world- 
wide scale  that  the  progressive  aboUUon  of 
capital   punishment  is  a  major  Indicator,    a 
paramount  achievement,  and  perhaps  an  in- 
dispensable condition,  of  mankind's  advance 
on  the  long  road  up  from  barbarism  to  civili- 
zation   A  moratorium  to  consider  that  issue 
is  both  constitutional! V  proper  and   I  think 
advisable. 

As  you  know,  the  Supreme  Court  has  to- 
day decided.  In  the  McGautha  and  Crampton 
cases,  that  procedures  for  Imposing  the  death 
penalty  employed  by  most  American  States 
which  retain  capital  punishment  are  not  un- 
constitutional. That  decision  does  not  speak 
to  the  ultimate  constitutionality  of  capital 
punishment  Itself  under  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment and  the  Due  Process  and  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clauses  of  the  Fourteenth.  But  it  does 
create  a  situation  In  which  the  need  for  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  Death  Penalty  Sus- 
pension Act  Is  llteraUy  vita! 

By  my  count,  there  are  about  620  men  on 
the  death  rows  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  Most  of  their  executions  have  been  de- 
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layed  pending  disposition  of  McGautha  and 
Crampton.  The  decision  of  those  cases  ad- 
versely to  the  constitutional  claims  of  the 
condemned  men  clears  the  way— unless  Con- 
gress acts— for  a  spate  pf  electrocutions  and 
gassings  that  Is  unprecedented  In  our  time. 
At  the  very  moment  in  history  when  dictator- 
ships in  Spain  and  Russia,  under  the  pressure 
of  world  opinion,  are  commuting  sentences 
of  death,  the  United  States  of  America— 
which  has  not  had  an  execution  in  almost 
four  years — Is  about  to  resume  the  killing 
of  human  beings  by  the  hundreds.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  stark  abdication  of  our 
proud  national  role  as  leaders  in  the  advance 
of  the  spirit  of  humamty. 

I  hope  that  you  wiU  Introduce  the  Death 
Penalty  Suspension  bill  and  that  Congress 
will  speedily  enact  it.  If  I  can  give  vou  any 
further,  more  specific  Information  or  assist- 
ance, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Anthony  G  Amsterdam. 


Stanford  Law  School. 
Stanford.  Calif.,  May  11.  1971. 
Re  Proposed  Death  Penalty  Suspe.ision  Act  of 

1971 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
r  S  Senate. 
Was.'iington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  clarify  the  view  stated  in  my 
letter  of  May  3,  that  Congressional  enactment 
of  the  proposed  Death  Penalty  Suspension 
Act  IS  urgently  needed  to  avert  the  threat  of 
imminent  executions.  You  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  federal  legislative  action  is  in 
lact  necessary,  or  whether— if.  as  the  legis- 
lation supposes,  there  exist  grave  unresolved 
constitutional  questions  m  all  of  these  death 
cases — courts  and  slate  executive  officials  will 
not  stay  the  executions.  My  answer  is  that, 
under  any  system  which  leaves  the  matter  of 
stays  to  individual  applications  on  behalf  of 
individual  condemned  men.  many  of  these 
men  will  die  by  reason  of  flukes  and  vagaries 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  their 
constitutional  claims.  This  is  so  for  several 
reasons : 

(1)    Large  numbers  of  men  on  death  row 
are  indigent,  functionally  Ullterate  and  un- 
represented by  counsel.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  stay  of  execution,  an  unrepresented  con- 
demned man  has  to  present  a  stay  applica- 
tion to  some  court  or  legally  empowered  au- 
thority (such  as  the  Governor  In  some  States, 
the  Pardon  Board  In  others),  which  is  suffi- 
ciently articulate  to  attract  the  attention  of 
that  court  or  authority.  Most  men  on  death 
row  are  incapable  of  doing  this.  Even  were 
they  highly  literate — as  they  are  not — they 
simply   cannot   know  of  the   complex   legal 
doctrines    isuch    as    doctrines   limiting    the 
Jurisdiction   of   particular  state  courts,   the 
exhaustlon-of-state  remedies  doctrine  In  fed- 
eral habeas  corpus,  the  requirement  In  some 
States  of  a  Pardon  Board  recommendation 
before  the  Governor  may  act)  which  may  dls- 
empower   the   court   or   authority   to   which 
they  apply  from  granting  a  needed  stay.  If  a 
lower   court   should   refuse   a   stay — as   fre- 
quently happens.  In  my  experience — the  con- 
demned man  must  then  apply  to  a  higher 
court.  Usually  In  a  different  city  and  some- 
times In  a  different  State.  Mall  from  and  to 
prisons  is  always  delayed  and  is  sometimes 
lost.   Court   clerks   not   Infrequently  return 
prisoners'   papers   for   formal    Insufficiencies 
(such  as  failure  to  use  required  forms,  or  to 
attach  pauper's  affidavits),  or  delay  submit- 
ting the  matter  to  the  Judge.  Uncounseled 
prisoners  may  neglect  to  state  the  dates  of 
their  scheduled  executions  In  their  stay  ap- 
plications. 90  that  the  clerks  do  not  appreci- 
ate the  need  for  haste.  The  Judge  himself  may 
be  otherwise  occupied  or  out  of  town  when 


the  application  arrives.  Although  there  are 
only  a  few  days  -  hours  remaining  the 
condemned  prisoner  has  no  one  to  contact 
the  court  for  him.  to  learn  whether  the  stay 
application  has  been  received,  whether  it  is 
being  considered,  whether  it  will  be  acted 
upon  in  time.  Under  these  circumstances 
any  fluke--a  nUscarriage  of  the  malls  a 
clerk's  mishandling  of  a  paper,  a  Judge's  at- 
tendance at  a  Judicial  convention — can  snuff 
out  a  human  life. 

(2)  Some  condemned  men,  indeed,  do  not 
even  try  to  put  stay  applications  before 
courts  or  other  lawful  authorities.  These 
include  men  who  are  legally  unrepresented 
but  do  not  know  it.  Attorneys  handling 
capital  cases  in  the  post-appeal  stages  (usu- 
ally counsel  who  were  court-appointed  for  the 
original  trial  or  appeal  and  have  remained 
in  the  case  as  uncompensated  volunteers) 
may  suddenly  drop  the  case  for  many  rea- 
sons— lassitude,  erroneous  belief  that  all 
remedies  are  exhausted,  professional  reloca- 
tion, illness,  death— without  notice  to  the 
condemned  man.  In  these  cases,  the  death 
row  inmate  continues  to  rely  for  his  life  upon 
a  lawyer  who  is  no  longer  there. 

(3i    Even  where  condemned  men  are  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  the  situation  is  often 
almost  as  perilous.  As  I  have  said,  most  of 
the   lawyers   in   these  cases   are   uncompen- 
.sated   volunteers.    Where   they   are   criminal 
lawyers,    they   are   often   sole   practitioners- 
they  may  be  tied  up  for  days  or  weeks  in 
another  trial,  and  be  forced  to  let  stay  appU- 
cations   for  a   condemned   client   wait   until 
the  last  moment,  when  some  quirk  can  prove 
fatal  even  in  a  lawyer-handled  case.  (I  shall 
say  more  about  this  in  the  next  paragraph.) 
Oftentimes,   counsel   are   not   criminal   law- 
yers, and  lack  the  experience  or  knowledge 
necessary  to  present  their  client's  claims.  In 
recent  months,  I  have  encountered  lawyers 
representing    death -row    Inmates    who   were 
unaware  of  the  1968  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  WithcTspoon  v.  Illinois  which  established 
that  their  clients'  death  sentences  were  fed- 
erally  assailable.    I   want   to   make   it  clear 
that  I  am  not  faulting  these  attorneys,  many 
of  whom  have  served  their  clients  selflessly 
and  with  dedication  for  years.  But  they  are 
occupied    with    other    responsibilities,    un- 
equipped   with    the    resources    necessary    to 
handle  a  case  in  which  life  Is  at  stake,  and 
quite  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  legal  develop- 
ments In  areas  of  law  in  which  they  do  not 
generally  practice. 

1 4)    That  problem  is  exacerbated  by  two 
others,  relating  to  the  courts: 

(a)    Frequently,    constitutional    issues    in 
capital   cases  are   foreclosed   by   decisions  of 
the  lower  courts,  and  open  only  at  the  Su- 
preme Court   level.    (This   Is   true,   In   most 
States,  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  issue  and 
the  Issue  of  racial  discrimination  in  capital 
sentencing.)     Lower    court    Judges,    for    the 
most  part,  will  not  grant  stays  of  execution 
on  these  Issues;   and  stays  must   be  sought 
In  appellate  courts  or  even  In  the  Supreme 
Court   of   the  United  States    In   Maiwell  v 
Bishop.    398    U.S.    262    (1970).    for    example, 
stays  were  refused  by  all  lower  courts  and  a 
stay  was  finally  granted  by  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  only  twenty-four  hours  before  Max- 
well's scheduled  electrocution    You  will  un- 
derstand that  overburdened  volunteer  attor- 
neys, working  under  the  enormous  time  pres- 
sures of  an  Imminent  execution  date,  un- 
compensated for  their  time  or  even  for  their 
out-of-pocket  expenses,   hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
often  totally  unfamiliar  with  Supreme  Court 
practice,    simply    cannot    effectively    pursue 
Judicial  remedies  at  this  level. 

(b)  State  courts,  federal  courts  and  state 
executive  officials  ordinarily  have  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  to  stay  an  execution.  Iron- 
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Ically.  this  seeming  multiplicity  of  remedies 
Itself  creates  a  deadly  trap  into  which  the 
unrepresented  condemned  man,  or  inexperi- 
enced counsel  representing  a  condemned 
man,  may  fall.  When  an  execution  date  Is 
fa^t  approaching,  it  is  neceesary  to  apply  to 
two  or  three  courts  and  the  Governor  simul- 
taneously for  a  stay.  I  have  seen  It  happen 
time  and  again  that  each  court  and  the  Gov- 
ernor then  waits  for  the  other  to  act  first. 
Time  and  again,  I  have  seen  cases  go  down 
to  the  last  day  without  a  stay,  despite  the 
pendency  In  several  courts  of  meritorious 
stay  applications.  In  this  situation,  again, 
only  experienced  counsel  with  a  healthy 
measure  of  luck  can  prevent  an  execution 
from  occurring. 

What  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs is  based  upon  considerable  familiarity 
with  post-conviction  litigation  in  capital 
cases.  Since  1965,  I  have  spent  about  one- 
third  of  every  day  working  on  death  cases. 
I  have  obtained  stays  of  execution  for  scores 
of  condemned  men,  and  consulted  with  other 
attorneys  In  obtaining  scores  of  additional 
stays.  In  case  after  case  we  have  gone  down 
to  the  final  hours — an  experience  of  mlnd- 
shaitering  cruelty  to  the  condemned  prison- 
er— and  emerged  with  a  stay  only  through 
incredible  good  fortune.  One  slip  in  any  of  a 
dozen  circumstances  beyond  our  control  in 
any  of  these  cases  would  have  killed  the 
man. 

Unquestionably,  the  only  reason  why  there 
have  been  no  executions  in  the  United  States 
since  1967  has  been  the  pendency  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  the 
two  constitutional  challenges  to  the  death 
penalty  which  that  Court  finally  rejected  on 
May  3.  1971.  The  Court  granted  certiorari  on 
these  Issues  in  December  1968  (Maxwell  v. 
Bishop.  393  U.S.  997)  .  and  has  had  them  con- 
tinually under  consideration  since  (see  Max- 
u-ell  w  Buhop.  395  U.S.  918  (1969);  Maxwell 
V.  Bishop,  398  U.S.  262.  267  n.  4  (1970):  Afc- 
Gautha  v.  California,  398  U.S.  938  (1970); 
Crampton  v.  Ohio,  398  U.S.  936  (1970) ) .  Prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  agreement  to  hear 
these  issues.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
procure  stays  of  execution  for  all  condemned 
men  In  the  lower  courts,  even  though  (1)  the 
numbers  of  men  on  death  row  then  were  fair 
smaller  than  the  comparable  number  today, 
and  (2)  the  two  constitutional  Issues  then  In 
litigation  had  been  definitively  rejected  by 
only  two  of  the  eleven  federal  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals,  and  by  a  handful  of  state  courts, 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  grant  of  certi- 
orari upon  them  After  certiorari  was  granted, 
of  course,  .stays  were  far  easier  to  obtain:  we 
could  often  secure  them  routinely  at  the  trial 
level:  and.  In  many  States,  execution  dates 
were  not  set  at  all,  pending  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision.  Today,  by  contrast,  (1)  the 
number  of  men  on  death  row  is  almost  650 
(as  compared  with  435  in  December,  1967. 
and  479  in  December,  1968).  and  (2)  the  re- 
maining constitutional  issues — that  is.  prin- 
cipally, the  Eighth  Amendment  and  racial 
discrimination  issues — which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  agreed  to  review,  were  rejected 
many  years  ago  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
federal  Courts  of  Appeals  and  the  States' 
highest  courts.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that,  unless  Congress  enacts  the 
proposed  Death  Penalty  Suspension  Act. 
there  is  going  to  be  a  resumption  of  execu- 
tions In  this  country  on  a  scale  unknown  for 
decades. 

Sincerely. 

Anthony  G   Amsterdam. 

Center  for  Advanced  STtroy 

IN  the  Behavorial  Sciences. 
Stanford,  Calif.,  May  6.  1971. 
Hon.  Phii  IP  A.  Hart. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:    I  am  temporarily  in 
California,  and  your  letter  of  April   19  ad- 


dressed to  the  Yale  Law  School  reached  me 
here.  I  regret  the  consequent  delay  In  an- 
swering. 

I  have  examined  the  proposed  Death  Pen- 
alty Suspension  Act.  and  the  memorandum 
entitled.  "The  Constitutionality  of  Federal 
Legislation  Susp>endlng  the  Use  of  the  Death 
Penalty  in  State  Courts."  In  my  opinion. 
Congress  Is  empowered  under  Section  5  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  Neces- 
sary and  Proper  Clause  of  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  to  enact  legislation  Imposing 
a  moratorium  on  executions  for  a  time  cer- 
tain. I  say  this  even  though  I  do  not  accept, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Court  would  again 
accept  in  its  full  Implications,  the  doctrine 
of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  But  In  this  in- 
stance Congress  would  not.  as  in  that  case, 
without  factual  foundation,  be  purporting 
to  issue  an  authoritative  construction  of  the 
Constitution  differing  from  a  construction 
arrived  at  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Rather 
Congress  would  be  proposing  to  exercise  a 
fact-establishing  function  which  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  it,  and  simply  creating  the 
conditions  to  make  effective  exercise  of  this 
function  possible.  The  relevant  precedent 
seems  to  me  to  be  South  Carolina  v.  Katzen- 
bach. 

I  would  suggest  that  another,  and  entirely 
consistent,  action  that  Congress  ought  to 
take  as  soon  as  possible  is  to  propose  to  the 
states  an  amendment  abolishing  capital  pun- 
ishment. The  issue  is  an  entirely  novel  one. 
but  I  would  be  prepared  to  argue  that  if 
Congress  had  proposed  such  an  amendment 
to  the  states.  Its  authority  to  order  a  mora- 
torium on  executions  In  the  meantime  would, 
under  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause,  be 
additionally  enhanced. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Alexander  M.  Bickel 


Law  School  of  Harvard  Universitt. 

Cambridge.  Mass..  May  4. 1971. 
Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  read  with  In- 
terest the  draft  of  Daeath  Penalty  Suspen- 
sion Act  enclosed  In  your  letter  of  April  19. 
and  also  the  attached  memorandum. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  Is  within  the  con- 
stlutional  powers  of  the  Oongress. 

The  necessary  and  prop)er  clause  would 
seem  to  give  Congress  power  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  in  an  area  in  which  It  may  legis- 
late provided  that  there  is  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  facts  may  be  developed  estab- 
lishing the  power  of  Oongress  to  enact  sub- 
stantive legislation  on  the  subject. 

Probably,  such  a  stay  could  also  be  en- 
acted under  the  necessary  and  proper  clause 
upon  the  ground  that  the  status  quo  should 
be  preserved  throughout  the  country  until 
the  Supreme  Court  has  had  time  to  render  a 
decision  upon  the  basic  question  whether 
capital  punishment  under  any  circumstances 
violates  the  E2ghth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments This  constitutional  theory  seems  en- 
tirely sound,  bvit  resting  your  bill  upon  this 
gruund  alone  might  be  thought  to  carry 
the  implication  that  Congress  would  be 
through  with  the  matter  once  the  Supreme 
Court  had  rendered  a  decision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  Congress,  upwn 
thorough  investigation,  would  find  actual 
conditions  to  be  such  as  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  federal  legislation  under  Section  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  I  have  some 
misgivings,  after  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  about 
the  continued  validity  of  the  argtunent  that 
Congress  may  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  a  punishment  Is  "crxiel  and  un- 
usual." within  the  meaning  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  reach  a  conclusion 
on  that  point,  however,  because  the  statistics 
In  the  memorandum  you  enclose,  while  sub- 
ject to  some  criticism,  are  quite  sufficient  to 


raise  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  capi- 
tal punishment  in  the  United  States  does 
not  presently  involve  racial  discrimination 
violating  the  equal  protection  clause  of  tbe 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  To  my  mind,  the 
figures  certainly  suggest  that  further  inves- 
tigation might  lead  Congress  to  such  a  find- 
ing of  fact  and,  if  Congress  made  such  a 
finding,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  further  federal  legislation 
abolishing  the  death  penalty  as  a  way  of 
preventing  continued  racial  discrimination 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Archibald  Cos. 


New  YoaK  UNrvERSixY, 

School  op  Law, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  April  27, 1971. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  April  19,  which  invited  my 
comments  on  a  draft  bill  which  would  stay 
all  executions  by  the  United  States,  the  sev- 
eral states  and  their  subdivisions  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years.  The  stated  purpose  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  enable  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states  to  consider,  deliberately, 
what  action  they  might  wish  to  take  follow- 
ing the  imminently  expected  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  an  aspect  of  the  death  penalty. 

In  my  view  the  draft  bill  is  both  wise  and 
constitutional,  and  I  therefore  hope  you  de- 
cide to  introduce  it  and  that  the  Congress 
enacts  it  into  law. 

The  wisdom  of  the  bill  seems  to  me  evident 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  issue  con- 
cerning the  death  p)enalty,  the  confusion 
surrounding  many  aspects  of  it.  its  doubt- 
ful coxistltutionality.  and  the  desirability  of 
a  careful  legislative  review  unhurried  by  the 
pressures  to  execute  that  ine\-itably  will 
follow  any  Supreme  Court  decision  that  does 
not  restrain  further  use  of  the  penalty. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  measure  calls  for  somewhat  more  ex- 
tended discussion,  although  I  am  in  no  real 
doubt  that  prior  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  their  holdings  and  premises,  amply 
support  the  validity  of  the  bill.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  three  points. 

1.  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  authorizes  Congress  to  "enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation"  the  provisions  of 
the  Amendment,  has  been  interpreted 
broadly  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
has  held  that  Congress  may  enact  remed;..! 
legislation  concerning  state  laws  and  prac- 
tices if  it  perceives  a  basis  "  for  concluding 
that  these  laws  and  practices  are  unconsti- 
tutional. Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  641. 
653  (1966).  This  it  certainly  would  be  free 
to  do,  in  the  case  of  the  death  penalty,  in 
light  of  Judicial  decisions  that  have  inter- 
preted the  Eighth  Amendment  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment"  provision,  as  incorp- 
orated in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  See, 
eg.,  Ralph  v.  Warden,  Ct.  App.  4th  Clr..  No. 
13757  (December  11.  1970):  cf.  Rudolph  v. 
Alabama.  375  U.S.  889  (1965)  (Goldberg.  J., 
dissenting) 

That  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  held  the 
death  penalty  to  violate  the  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  prohibition  is  of  course 
not  dispositive  of  the  issue.  As  the  Morgan 
case  and  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  384 
U.S.  301  (1966)  reveal,  the  Congress  may  go 
beyond  Judicial  rulings  in  asserting  the 
reach  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Indeed, 
the  .congressional  action  upheld  by  the  Court 
in  the  South  Carolina  case  went  beyond  what 
the  Congress  would  be  asked  to  do  here.  In 
that  litigation  the  literacy  provisions  of  the 
■Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  were  sustained  In 
the  face  of  an  earlier  decision.  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  Election  Bd..  360  U.S.  45 
(1959),  holding  that  such  tests  were  not  in- 
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herently  dlscrlmiiiatory.  No  such  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  capital 
punishment  against  a  direct  attack  on  the 
ground  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

2.  There  presently  exists  considerable  evi- 
dence, which  I  shall  not  detail  In  this  letter, 
to  the  effect  that  the  death  penalty  has  been 
applied  In  a  discriminatory  manner  against 
poor  persons  and  nonwhltes.  E.g..  Bedau. 
E>eath  Sentences  in  New  Jersey — 1907-1960. 
19  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  1  (1964).  Certainly  Con- 
gress could  "perceive  a  basis"  for  concluding 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  has  been  violated 
by  the  application  of  the  death  penalty. 
Accordingly.  Congress  has  the  authority — 
some  would  say  the  duty — to  assure  that  the 
most  extreme  of  all  penalties  is  not  being 
employed  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

3.  The  net  effect  of  the  above  analysis  Is 
that  under  existing  precedents  the  Congress 
could  act  to  abolish  the  death  penalty  by 
concluding  that  state  executions  amount  to 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  or  that  the 
death  penalty  as  implemented  denies  non- 
whites  or  poor  persons  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  remaining  question  is 
whether  the  Congress  can  choose  to  legis- 
late the  lesser  remedy — a  two  year  stay  which 
would  (or  this  jserlod  bar  executions  while 
the  necessary  study  was  undertaken  to  de- 
termine whether  the  death  penalty  should 
be  prohibited  in  all  cases  or  contain  classes 
of  cases. 

I  find  no  difficulty  in  responding  to  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  legislative  process  is  its 
flexibility.  Another  is  its  capacity  for  fact- 
gathering  to  assure,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
solid  grounding  of  enactments  as  well  as 
their  long-term  acceptability  to  the  public. 
All  of  these  values  would  be  furthered  by  a 
congressional  decision  to  permit  Itself  the 
ti.Tie  to  acquire  and  digest  data,  and  reflec- 
tively debate,  the  validity  of  capital  punish- 
ment. Indeed.  I  can  hardly  think  of  a  better 
means  to  assure  'appropriate  legislation  ' 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  an 
area  as  complex  and  subtle  as  the  one  under 
consideration.  Just  as  courts  of  equity  for 
many  centuries  have  used  the  Judicial  stay 
to  good  effect,  so  too  should  the  Congress 
employ  it  so  it  may  act  In  a  deliberate  and 
fully  Informed  manner. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  endorse  the  draft 
bill  you  have  sent  me. 
Sincerely. 

Norman  Dorsen. 
Professor  of  Law 


Law  School  or  Habvaro  tJNivmisrrT. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hast, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hakt:  I  appreciate  your  let- 
ter Inviting  my  view  on  a  possible  bill  that 
would  impose  a  two-year  stay  of  executions 
In  capital  cases  while  Congress  and  the  states 
decide  what  action.  If  any.  they  wish  to  take 
In  this  area  following  a  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  find  [>ersuaslve  the  considerations  sup- 
porting the  authority  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  a  measure.  The  bll'.  would  essentially 
be  an  adjunct  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  That  power  Is  most  clearly  es- 
tablished In  the  field  of  equal  protection  of 
laws  with  respect  to  race,  and  there  Is  at 
least  retison  to  believe  that  the  death  penalty 
has  lent  Itself  to  discriminatory  application. 
In  addition  the  power  under  Section  5  draws 
support  from  the  guarantee  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment,  a  guarantee  that  may 
appropriately  be  defined  by  Congress,  at  least 
where  Congress  does  not  narrow  the  protec- 
tion beyond  the  scope  given  It  by  the  courts. 


A  moratorium  is  a  legislative  measure  that 
In  this  context  would  reflect  a  tentative  flnd- 
Ing  by  Congress,  subject  to  fuller  investiga- 
tion and  final  determination  It  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  where  the  ultimate  penalty 
Is  Involved  and  where  reparation  would  be 
Impossible  if  and  when  Congress  finally  de- 
termines to  abrogate  the  death  penalty.  Since 
the  proposed  measure  would  be  general  in 
application,  not  singling  out  particular  death 
sentences,  there  should  be  no  objection  on 
the  score  of  separation  of  powers  between  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches.  Ameliora- 
tion of  penalties  can  of  course  be  made  retro- 
active without  Infringing  on  the  Judicial 
function 

I  trust  that  these  views  are  responsive  to 
your  inquiry 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Freund. 

University   of  California.   Berkeley. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  May  4,  1971. 
Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  This  responds  to  your 
letter  of  April  19. 

I  have  read  the  draft  bill  and  Its  support- 
ing study  proposing  a  tw>o-year  stay  of  execu- 
tions In  all  Jurisdictions  pending  Congres- 
sional study  of  the  course  It  might  wish  to 
pursue  under  the  implementing  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  procedure  seems  to  be  novel,  but  I 
do  not  see  any  substantial  grounds  for  con- 
cluding it  is  unconstitutional.  First,  the 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  and  equal 
protection  arguments  appear  to  me  open  and 
non-trlvlal.  The  Court's  decisions  yesterday, 
as  reported  In  the  press,  do  not  purport  to 
close  the  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
issue.  Second,  this  being  so.  Congress  would 
have  the  power  under  Section  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  pending  a  Supreme 
Court  determination,  to  consider  for  itself 
whether  the  arguments  carry  weight  and 
what  legislation  to  enact  to  enforce  those 
constitutional  provisions.  Moreover,  in  the 
circumstances  the  power  to  consider  these 
questions  must  also  encompass  the  power  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  by  preventing  execu- 
tions In  the  Interim.  If  executions  turn  out 
to  be  violations  of  constitutional  rights,  they 
are  not  the  kind  that  can  be  remedied  retro- 
spectively. The  analogy  to  the  traditional 
power  of  equity  courts  to  enjoin  prejudicial 
change  In  the  circumstances  pending  the 
court's  adjudication  of  the  merits  seems  to 
me  persuasive.  Congress  would  be  maintain- 
ing the  total  effectiveness  of  Its  law  making 
authority,  explicitly  delegated  by  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause  as  made  applicable 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  through  Its 
Section  5. 

May  I  suggest  two  additional  grounds  you 
and  your  advisors  might  want  to  consider  to 
shore  up  even  further  the  case  for  a  two- 
year  stay : 

1.  The  desire  by  Congress  to  consider  not 
only  whether  capital  punishment  Is  uncon- 
stitutional, but  whether  It  should  be  made 
so  under  a  constitutional  amendment.  This 
would  draw  upon  Oongreas'  authority  with 
respect  to  amendments  found  In  Article  VI. 
It  would  also  serve  to  provide  a  basis,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  line  of  thought  exemplified  in 
Katsenbach  v.  Morgan,  for  justifying  the 
stay  If  and  when  the  Court  denies  the  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  claim. 

2.  The  appropriate  Interest  of  Congress  to 
&ct  In  support  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  federal  courts  by 
saving  the  need  to  obtain  Individual  case  by 
case  stays  pending  the  resolution  of  the  Issue 
In  these  courts. 


I  hope  these  observations  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you. 

Respectfully. 

Sanforo  H.  Kaoish. 

Professor  of  Lato. 

The  University  of  Michigan, 

Law  School. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  May  4.  1971. 
Hon.   Philip  A.  Hart. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Many  thanks  for  your 
letter  of  April  19.  inviting  comments  on  the 
proposal  that  Congress  impose  a  two-year 
"stay"  of  all  executions  within  the  United 
States  pending  further  study  of  the  death 
penalty. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  from  which 
Congress  may  conclude  that  the  death  sen- 
tence works  unfairly  against  black  Ameri- 
cans in  practice  and  thus  that  a  nationwide 
ban — let  alone  a  suspension — of  the  death 
penalty  is  "appropriate  legislation"  to  enforce 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

To  paraphrase  Justice  Black  In  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell.  400  US  112.  134  (1970),  (uphold- 
ing the  literacy  test  ban  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970),  Congress  may 
properly  recognize  that  the  administration 
of  the  death  penalty  in  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory manner  is  not  confined  to  the  South, 
but  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  may  properly  conclude  that  the  way  to 
cope  with  this  problem  is  "to  deal  with  na- 
tionwide discrimination  with  nationwide  leg- 
islation" Similarly,  to  paraphrase  Justice 
Stewart.  (Joined  by  Burger.  C.J  ,  and  Black- 
mun.  J  ),  concurring  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  sustaining  the  aforementioned  literacy 
test  ban.  400  U.S.  at  284:  because  the  Justifi- 
cation for  suspending  the  death  penalty 
throughotit  the  land  need  not  turn  on 
whether  It  is  discnminatorlly  enforced  in 
every  state.  Congress  is  not  required  to  make 
state-by-state  findings  concerning  the  actual 
impact  of  the  penalty.  "In  the  Interests  of 
uniformity.  Congress  may  paint  with  a  much 
broader  brush  than  may  [the  Supreme] 
Court,  which  must  confine  Itself  to  the  Judi- 
cial function  of  deciding  Individual  cases 
and  controversies  upon  individual  records." 

Although  the  Washington  Research  Proj- 
ect's memorandum  makes  a  powerf'ul  and 
persuasive  argument  that  federal  legislation 
abolishing  or  temporarily  suspending  the  use 
of  the  death  penalty  by  the  states  may  also 
be  sustained  on  another  ground — Congress 
could  properly  conclude  that  the  death 
penalty  amounts  to  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment and  (since  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment applies  to  the  states  the  Eighth 
Amendment  prohibition)  thus  prohibit  Its 
use  by  the  states  pursuant  to  the  jxjwer 
granted  It  by  Section  Five  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment — this  strikes  me  as  a  closer 
question.  Congress  would  seem  to  have  the 
power  (and  special  competence)  to  make  Its 
own  findings  of  fact  and  evaluation  of  the 
competing  considerations  Involved  '  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  death  penalty  consti- 
tutes "cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  or  a 
violation  of  "due  process".  Or  to  put  It  an- 
other way,  this  Issue  would  seem  to  fall  with- 
in "a  sort  of  'buffer  zone'  in  which  Congress 
has   discretion    to   define"   these  standards.' 


•  E.g.,  the  Injustice  wrought  by  the  erratic 
and  discriminatory  Imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  versus  the  deterrent  value  above  life 
Imprisonment,  If  any,  of  the  theoretical  avail- 
ability and  rare  enforcement  of  the  death 
penalty. 

•  Cf .  Cox,  Foreword:  Constitutional  Ad- 
judication and  the  Promotion  of  Human 
Rights,  80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  92,  121   (1966). 
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However,  although  they  agree  that  Congress 
has  the  power  "to  provide  the  means  of 
eradicating  situations  that  amount  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause"  at 
least  some  members  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  balk  at  recognizing  Congress' 
power  "to  determine  as  a  matter  of  substan- 
tive constitutional  law  what  situations  fall 
within  the  ambit  of  the  clause  (and  other 
constitutional  prohibitions  and  require- 
ments] and  what  state  Interests  are  'com- 
pelling,' "  •  and  might  well  regard  a  determi- 
nation by  Congress  that  the  death  p>enalty 
amounts  to  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment" 
as  falling  within  the  latter  category. 

It  seems  so  clear,  however,  that  Congress 
may  override  state  death  i>«iialty  laws  "on 
the  ground  that  they  were  In  fact  used  as 
ii^iruments  of  Invidious  discrimination  even 
though  a  court  In  an  Individual  lawsuit 
might  not  have  reached  that  factual  con- 
clusion" (see  the  aforementioned  opinion  of 
Stewart,  J.,  400  U.S.  at  295-96) ,  so  clear  that 
a  two-year  Congressional  "stay"  of  all  execu- 
tions would  be  regarded  "an  appropriate 
means  of  remedying  discriminatory  treat- 
ment "  In  the  administration  of  capital 
punishment  (Id  at  295),  that  other  bases  for 
supporting  the  proposed  federal  legislation 
need  not  be  pursued. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Yale  Kamisar, 
Piofessor  of  Law. 

THE  UNIVERSIIT  of  CHICAGO, 

The  Law  School, 
Chicago,  III  ,  May  7,  1971. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
US  Senate, 
Wa.stungton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  write  in  response  to 
your  inquiry  about  the  constitutionality  of 
your  proposed  bill  calling  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  execution  of  the  death  penalty  for 
a  period  in  which  the  Congress  can  decide 
whether  abolition  Is  desirable  and  appro- 
prKite 

I  do  not  propose  to  write  a  brief  here. 
The  memorandum  accompanying  your  re- 
quest and  a  letter  to  you  from  Professor 
Robert  A.  Burt,  which  he  was  kind  enough 
to  show  me,  are  more  than  adequate  anal- 
yses of  the  case  law  on  the  subject.  My  con- 
clusions are   simply   stated. 

1  Congress  does  have  authority  under  the 
filth  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  enact  legislation  enforcing  the  substan- 
tive clauses  of  that  Amendment  as  It  con- 
strues them. 

2.  There  Is  ample  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  death  penalty  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  applied  dlscrlminatorlly,  i.e.,  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  to  those  upon  whom  It 
Is  imposed.  "Whether  that  discrimination  Is 
willful  or  arbitrary  remains  to  be  determined, 
but  in  either  event  Congressional  action 
would  be  Justified.  I  am  not  troubled  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Cases,  for  an  age  question  for 
voting  Is  necessarily  arbitrary  whether  the 
choice   be    18   years    or   21    years. 

3.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  willful  killing 
of  any  human  being,  whether  by  the  state 
or  nation,  could  bo  deemed  and,  I  think, 
should  be  deemed  a  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  thus  bringing  the  problem 
within  the  scope  of  Congressional  author- 
ity under  the  terms  of  •,he  Fourteenth 
Amendment  by  way  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment, 


'Opinion  of  Stewart,  J.  (joined  by  Burger. 
C  J.  and  Blackmun,  J.),  In  Oresron  v. 
Mitchell.  400  U.S.  281,  296.  See  also  Harlan.  J. 
(Joined  by  Stewart,  J.) .  dissenting  In  Katzen- 
back  V.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641,  659  (1966). 
But  compare  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  per 
Brennan,  J.,  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan. 


My  conclusion,  therefore.  Is  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  Is  not  only  constitutional,  but 
highly  desirable.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  used  to 
say  that  the  solution  for  most  societal  prob- 
lems was  for  the  nation  to  become  more 
civilized.  In  this  day  and  age,  I  be- 
llve  that  the  willful  killing  of  a  hu- 
man being,  whatever  the  nature  of  his  crime, 
is  a  step  away  from  civility  and  can  be  Justi- 
fied only  in  terms  of  primitive  laws  that 
should  no  longer  hold  us  In  thrall. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  B.  Kcrland. 


New  York  Universitt. 

School  of  Law, 
New  York.  N.Y..  May  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  most  pleased  to 
learn  that  you  are  thinking  of  Introducing  a 
bill  similar  to  that  prepared  by  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project  proposing  a  two-year 
"stay"  of  all  executions.  I  "write  now  to  say 
that,  after  examining  the  excellent  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Project,  I  am  per- 
suaded of  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  matter  has  a  special  urgency  now  in 
light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
upholding  procedures  now  used  In  capital 
cases  In  some  states.  I  do  hope  you  will 
Introduce  the  bill  and  that  It  will  pass  so 
that  time  for  further  study  will  be  secured 
on  how  to  solve  this  vital  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  McKat. 

UNivERsmr  or  Pennsylvania. 

The  Law  School. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  May  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  'April  19,  asking  my  views  on  the 
idea  of  a  Federal  statute  Imposing  a  two-year 
"stay"  of  all  executions  while  Congress  and 
the  States  decide  what  action,  If  any,  they 
wish  to  take  In  the  area  of  capital  punish- 
ment, following  the  Supreme  Court's  disposi- 
tion of  the  "Death  Penalty"  cases  before  It. 

I  have  given  substantial  thought  to  the 
question,  and  In  my  judgment,  Congress  has 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  enact  such 
a  statute.  I  do  not  assert  that  It  is  clear 
beyond  question  that  a  Congressional  Act  de- 
claring the  death  ptenalty  unconstitutional 
and  completely  prohibiting  Its  Infliction  by 
the  States  (as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) would  necessarily  be  upheld  as  an 
appropriate  exercise  of  Congress'  power  to 
enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  At  the 
same  time,  there  la  certainly  a  reasonable 
possibility  that  such  an  Act  would  be  sus- 
tained as  valid  on  the  basis  of  that  power 
confererred  by  section  5  of  that  Amendment. 
Moreover,  It  Is  also  true  that  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  particular  Act — for  example, 
the  content  of  the  findings  which  Congress 
might  make — might  well  exert  substantial 
Influence  on  the  ultimate  judgment  about 
the  validity  of  the  Congressional  exercise  of 
power. 

This  last  point  Is  particularly  significant 
for  present  purposes.  For  It  indicates  the  im- 
portance of  Congress  being  able  to  consider 
carefully,  on  thorough  investigation  and  full 
deliberation,  whether  It  wishes  to  proceed — 
and  If  so,  how — In  this  difflcult  and  Important 
area.  From  this  aspect,  the  very  processes 
of  our  Constitutional  system  call  for  assur- 
ing an  adequate  opportunity  lor  wise  de- 
liberation by  Congress  (as  well  as  the 
States) .  Certainly  a  "stay"  of  all  executions 
for  a  specific  stated  period  to  allow  such  de- 


liberation to  take  place  U  within  Congress' 
power  under  the  Constitution. 

Such  a  "Stay"  also  seems  to  me  a  wise 
provision  at  this  point.  So  long  as  the  "Death 
Penalty"  cases  were  actively  moving  toward 
a  Supreme  Court  decision.  Congress  and 
State  Legislatures,  pressed  by  much  other 
and  urgent  business  (and  perhaps  even  in- 
hibited somewhat  by  possible  questions  of 
propriety),  were  not  likely  to  reach  out  to 
address  the  issues  of  capital  punishment.  In 
view  of  the  Court's  disposition,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  legislative  bodies  is  now  greatly 
sharpened.  But,  as  with  any  complex  insti- 
tution. It  will  take  some  time  for  that  to 
come  Into  sharp  focus,  and  a  bit  longer  for 
the  Issues  to  be  worked  through  to  some  sort 
oT  resolution.  The  process  Is  likely  to  produce 
a  wiser  resolution  If  It  Is  not  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  need  to  act  quickly.  Moreover,  and 
perhaps  no  less  Important,  these  Issues  are 
not  without  a  strong  emotional  component: 
however,  they  are  resolved,  there  Is  likely  to 
be  less  of  a  residue  of  acrimony  If  adequate 
time  for  consideration  is  definitely  known  to 
be  assured . 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  an  Act  of 
Congress  Imposing  a  two-year  stay  of  execu- 
tions by  the  States  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government  Is  both  constitutional  and  "wise 
at  this  time. 

Sincerely. 

PaTTL  J.  MlSHKIN, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Law   School   of  Harvard   University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  14,  1971. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Habt:  You  asked  for  my 
opinion  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  legis- 
lation you  may  submit  suspending  the  use 
of  the  death  penalty  In  state  courts.  Rather 
than  reiterate  a  multitude  of  possible  argu- 
ments, I  have  attempted  to  present  to  you 
the  strongest  argument  in  support  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

In  my  opinion  the  legislation  Is  clearly 
constitutional.  Under  the  enforcement  sec- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Congress 
Is  given  the  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  Amendment's  substantive 
provisions  of  due  process  and  equal  protec- 
tion. Under  this  section,  and  under  the  sim- 
ilar section  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
acts  of  Congress  bearing  close  analogy  to 
the  legislation  you  propose  has  been  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  what  fol- 
lows I  will  describe  these  Acts  and  the 
Supreme  court  cases  upholding  them,  set- 
ting forth  the  analogies  they  bear  to  your 
proposed  legislation. 

South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  383  U.S. 
301,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1966, 
Involved  the  constitutionality  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  based  on  a  congressional  finding  that 
literacy  tests  and  like  devices,  fair  on  the 
face,  had  been  used  In  the  South  as  the 
means  of  discriminating  against  Negroes 
in  registering  to  vote.  The  Act  automatical- 
ly suspended  the  use  of  such  tests,  includ- 
ing all  literacy  tests.  In  any  State  or  Coun- 
ty In  which  less  than  half  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation had  voted  In  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion of  1964.  This,  it  was  thought,  gave  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  tests  might  be  used 
for  racial  discrimination. 

Thus,  the  Act  was  framed  to  provide  a 
new  prophylactic  remedy  for  violations  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  for  which  prior 
remedies  had  been  Inadequate.  Tliese  prior 
remedies,  of  course,  consisted  mainly  of  case- 
by-case  judicial  challenges  to  discriminatory 
voter-registration  practices. 

South  Carolina  argued  that  Congress  had 
no  power  to  adopt  prophylactic  remedies  In 
the  absence  of  a  judicial  finding  of  discriml- 
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nation  In  each  case.  The  Issue  turned  on  the 
enforcement  section  of  the  15th  Amend- 
ment: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  Article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Solicitor  General  Archibald  Ck)x  argued 
that  this  section  gives  to  the  Congress  the 
same  discretion  in  enacting  measures  reason- 
ably adapted  to  preventing  discrimination  in 
voting  as  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause 
confers  upon  Congress  In  regulating  such 
matters  as  interstate  commerce.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren,  quoting  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
agreed : 

"Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adopted  to  that  end.  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional." 

Thus,  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach  clearly 
upholds  congressional  power  ( 1 )  to  deter- 
mine that  the  application  of  literacy  tests  is 
often  discriminatory  and  (2)  to  suspend  them 
as  a  prophylactic  means  of  ending  such  dis- 
crimination. 

The  analogy  to  the  measure  you  propose  is 
clear.  Here  the  source  of  congressional  power 
would  be  the  enforcement  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Congress  could  (1) 
rationally  determine  that  the  death  penalty, 
like  the  literacy  test,  though  fair  on  its  face, 
has  too  often  been  discriminatory  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  (2)  suspend  the  death  penalty 
as  it  suspended  the  literacy  test,  as  a  pro- 
phylactic measure  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  its  application. 

Cases  subsequent  to  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach  have  only  served  to  strengthen 
its  authority.  Kat2enbach  v.  Morgan,  384  V.3. 
641  (1966)  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
section  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  pro- 
vided that  no  person  who  had  successfully 
completed  the  sixth  grade  in  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
school  should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  inability  to  read  or  write  English. 
The  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  enfranchise 
thousands  of  Spanish-speaking  citizens  who 
had  moved  to  New  York  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Relying  on  the  enforcement  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  this  enactment  as  an  appropriate 
means  of  effectuating  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  equal  protection  clause.  Enfranchise- 
ment, said  the  Court,  "will  be  helpful  In 
gaining  nondiscriminatory  treatment  in  pub- 
lic services  for  the  entire  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity." 

Morgan  strongly  illustrates  the  breadth  of 
congressional  power  under  the  enforcement 
sections.  Substantive  equal  protection  viola- 
tions were  not  clearly  defined  in  Morgan,  nor 
was  there  any  specific  Judicial  or  congres- 
sional finding  with  respect  to  such  violations. 

On  the  basis  of  these  cases  I  come  to  the 
firm  conclusion  that  legislation  suspending 
the  death  penalty  would  be  fully  within 
congressional  power  as  an  appropriate  means 
of  enforcing  the  equal  protection  clause. 
Congress  could  rationally  conclude  that  di 
the  death  penalty  Is  racially  discriminating 
in  its  application,  and  (2)  that  suspension 
of  the  death  penalty  is  an  appropriate  means 
of  eliminating  sucli  discrimination. 

Your  proposed  legislation  merely  suspends 
the  death  penalty  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
allow  Congress  to  examine  its  application 
That  such  legislation  is  constitutional  fol- 
lows a  fortiori  from  the  discussion  above. 
Just  as  a  court  may  issue  temporary  restrain- 
ing orders  to  maintain  the  status  quo  while 
it  considers  the  merits  of  a  case,  so  Congress 
is  authorized  by  the  enforcement  section  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  while  it  decides.  Indeed  this 
seems  an  altogether  sensible  and  laudlble 
manner  by  which  to  proceed. 

I  conclude  with  assurance  that  the  legis- 
lation you  propose  is  constitutional 
Yours  sincerely. 

Charles  R.  Nesson. 

Professor  of  Law 


Yale  UNrvERsriY, 

Law  School, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  May  11,  1971. 
Hon,  Philip  A.  Hakt, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Sen.\toh  Hart:  By  letter  of  April  19 
you  were  good  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  draft  bill  entitled  "Death  Penalty  Sus- 
pension Act  of  1971."  inviting  my  comment 
on  the  bUl: 

1.  I  favor  the  bill  and  I  hope  you  will  sub- 
mit it.  The  bill  is,  in  my  Judgment,  a  thought- 
ful and  courageous  approach  to  a  tragically 
difficult  national  problem.  To  provide  two 
years'  time  within  which  Congress  and  state 
legislatures  would  have  the  opportunity  land 
correlative  responsibility i  to  examine  the 
constitutional  and  other  issues  presented  by 
the  continued  use  of  the  death  sentence 
seems  to  me  both  "necessary  and  proper." 
With  hundreds  awaiting  execution  In  pris- 
ons throughout  the  countrj-,  legislators  can 
r.o  longer  responsibly  avoid  confronting  these 
issues. 

2.  I  am  persuaded  that  Congress  is  coiisti- 
tutionally  empowered  to  pass  a  law  staying 
all  executions,  federal  and  state  alike,  for 
two  years.  I  believe  Congress  Is  thus  empow- 
ered because  I  think  there  is  a  substantial 
likelihood  that  extended  Congressional  in- 
vestigation would  yield  data  supporting  at 
least  one  of  the  two  hjrpotheses  tendered  by 
the  bill — ta)  that  the  death  sentence  is  lat 
least  as  to  most  offenses')  a  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment";  (b)  that  the  death  sen- 
tence IS  imposed,  in  a  g^rossly  disproportion- 
ate number  of  instances,  on  blacl^  and  others 
customarily  subject  to  racial  discrimination. 
Neither  such  finding  would  provide  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  abol- 
ishing the  death  sentence.-  Given  a  reason- 
able pKDSslbillty  that  two  years  of  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  would  be  persuasive  to  Con- 
gress that  it  should  and  constitutionally 
could  legislate  to  end  the  death  sentence. 
Congress  would  appear  to  be  fully  empowered 
to  declare  a  two-year  moratorium  on  execu- 
tions and  thereby  prevent  ma.ssive  and  un- 
utterably calamitous  frustration  of  what 
Congress  may  two  years  hence  determine  to 
be  In  the  nation's  best  interest. 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
ban  the  death  sentence,  on  the  basis  of 
findings  of  the  sort  referred  to  above,  I 
would  add  these  brief  comments : 

A.  The  power  of  Congress  to  end  the  use 
of  the  death  sentence  for  any  and  all  federal 
crimes  would  not  appear  to  require  argu- 
ment, since  Congress  has  plenary  power 
(Within  constitutional  limitations  I  to  define 
and  declare  the  punishment  for  all  offenses 
against  the  United  States.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  should  point  out  that  the  draft  bill 
places  entire  reliance  on  Congressional  power 
to  enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amendment:  since 
this  power  is  irrelevant  to  federal  crimes  and 
punishments,  appropriate  language  relating 
to  Congressional  power  over  the  federal 
criminal  process  should  be  added  to  the  draft 
bill 

B.  Whatever  power  Congress  has  to  end  the 
use  of  the  death  sentence  in  the  states  flow.s 
from  the  power  of  Congress,  acting  under 
Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  due  process  of  law 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  con- 
tained In  Section  1  of  the  Amendment  .\ 
Congressional  finding  that  the  death  sen- 
tence is  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
would  call  into  play  Congressional  power  to 
promote  due  process  of  law.  A  Congressional 
finding  that  the  death  sentence  falls  with 
disproportionate  impact  on  racial  minorities 
would  call  into  play  Congressional  power  to 
promote  the  equal  protection  of  laws. 

C.  Up  to  now  there  ha.s,  of  course,  been  no 
determination  by  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  death  sentence  Is  cruel  and  vinusual  i  and 
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hence  in  contravention  of  due  process)  or 
that  it  denies  equal  protection.  Per  contra, 
the  Court  has  not.  in  its  recent  history  (in- 
cluding the  McGautha  and  Crampton  de- 
cisions, on  May  3.  1971).  taken  occasion  to 
consider  and  reject  either  of  these  consU- 
tutional  challenges  to  the  death  sentence. 
But  even  if  the  Court's  recent  occasional 
affirmatives  of  death  sentence,  as  in  Mc- 
Gautha and  Crampton,  were  viewed  as  im- 
plied rejection  of  these  constitutional  con- 
tentions (a  reading  of  the  Courts  opimons 
which  I  would  not  regard  as  faithful  to  the 
Court's  limited  disposition  of  the  limited 
questions  presented),  it  would  still  appear 
that  Congress  retains  some  legislative  au- 
thority to  fashion  its  own  more  protective 
definition  of  the  constitutional  norms  of  due 
process  of  law  and  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  teach- 
ing of  Katsenbach  v.  Morgan. 

D.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  formulate 
with  confidence  the  scope  of  the  Congres- 
sional power,  declared  by  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, to  go  beyond  the  Court  In  giving  con- 
tent to  Fourteenth  Amendment  guarantees.* 
For  immediate  purposes,  however,  it  would 
seem  sufficient  to  make  three  points  In  this 
connection: 

( 1 )  Deference  to  a  legislative  extension  of 
constitutional  guarantees  would  seem  most 
appropriate  where  the  predicate  of  such 
legislative  action  is  the  sort  of  detained 
inquiry  into  a  vast  array  of  institutional 
practices  which  Congress  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted — and  courts  are  peculiarly  unfitted — 
to  make.  Both  of  the  inquiries  which  Con- 
gress would  be  expected  to  undertake,  pursu- 
ant to  the  draft  bill,  would  seem  to  be  of 
this  nature. 

(2)  The  propriety  of  Congressional  inquiry 
into,  and  legislation  protective  of.  due  proc- 
ess rights  draws  support  from  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  Invitation  to  Congress  (and  Indeed 
the  states  as  well)  in  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  "to 
continue  their  laudable  search  for  increas- 
ingly effective  ways  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  individual  while  promoting  efficient 
enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws."  presuma- 
bly as  supplements  and  or  alternatives  to 
Judicially  formulated  rules. 

i3)  With  respect  to  the  equal  protection 
challenge  to  the  continued  use  of  the  death 
sentence,  it  seems  particularly  appropriate 
to  note  that  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  was  a 
rase  in  which  Congress  legislated  against 
arrangements  which  it  found  to  foster  racial 
discrimination.  That  is  to  say.  it  would  ap- 
pear a  fair  inference  that  the  legislative 
power  sustained  in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan 
is  at  its  greatest  when  Congress  is  legislating 
with  respect  to  discrimination  against  racial 
minorities,  most  especially  blacks,  since  that 
evil  was  the  chief  target  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  is  in  this  setting  that  special 
weight  attaches  to  the  following  observa- 
tions, made  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Professor  Charles  L    Black.  Jr..  one  year  ago: 

No  one  can  now  say  how  far  we  may  go 
with  the  use  by  Congress,  in  application  to 
racial  problems,  of  the  very  same  spacious- 
ness of  interpretation  that  is  elsewhere  ap- 
plied to  Congressional  powers.  I  will  only 
mention  what  to  many  of  us  now  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  prime  moral  impK>rtance.  It  has 
been  pretty  generally  assumed  that  capital 
punishment  can  be  abolished  in  the  United 
States  only  through  action  by  50  state  legis- 
latures. But  suppose  Congress  were  to  con- 
clude— as  I  think  statistics  would  force  it  to 
conclude — that  capital  punishment  had  been 
administered  for  a  long  time  in  a  manner 
discriminatory  against  blacks  and  other 
minority  groups.'  Suppjose  Congress  were  to 
judge,  from  this  long  experience,  that  this 
discnminatory  administration  was  likely  to 
continue  or  to  recur  Could  these  Judgments 
be  faulted?  If  so.  how?  If  not.  then  why  could 
not  Congress  abolish  capital  punishment  for 
the  entire  nation?  Congress  could  beyond 
doubt  make  unlawful  a  practice  whose  ad- 
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verse  Impact  on  Interstate  commerce  was  far 
less  well  attested  than  Is  the  inequality,  past 
and  predictable,  in  capital  punishment  as  ac- 
tually administered.  .  ,  .  "but  ye  more  sub- 
stantial escaped"  6  W.  Holdsworth,  His- 
tory of  EnglUh  Law  508  (1924).  (The  refer- 
ence is  to  executions  following  Monmouth's 
rebellion.)'' 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  profoundly  important  is- 
sues presented  by  the  draft  bill.  I  hope  that 
(subject  to  the  modest  emendation  suggested 
In  paragraph  2A  of  this  letter)  you  submit 
the  bill.  And  I  hoi>e  It  is  enacted  Into  law: 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  Americans,  and  also 
the  integrity  of  the  American  legal  process, 
are  at  stake 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lotris  H.  Pollak. 

FOOTNOTES 

'■  One  could  conceivably  conclude,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  death  sentence  was  not  In- 
appropriate punishment  for  the  single  gravest 
crime—  the  federal  crime  of  treason — but  was 
barb.irious  in  any  other  context. 

-"  Or  permitting  it,  as  was  suggested  in  foot- 
note 1.  only  in  cases  of  treason. 

3 1  tend  to  take  a  rather  narrow  view  of 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  than  many  other  con- 
stitutional lawyers  do.  For  example,  I  thought 
(and  said)  a  year  ago  that  the  doctrine  of 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  was  insufficient  to 
sustain  federal  legislation  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  eighteen. 

'  A  very  old  phenomenon.  In  one  form  or 
another:  'Ye  poor  and  miserable  were 
hanged" 

5  Black.  The  Unfinished  Business  of  the 
Warren  Court,  46  Wash.  Law  Rev.  3.  19 
(1970). 

The  UNivERsrTT  of  Michigan 

Law  School. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  April  23.  1971. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.shington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  19  inviting  an 
expression  of  my  views  on  the  prop)oeal  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  imposing  a  two 
year  moratorium  on  all  executions  within 
the  United  States.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
support  of  the  profxisal  and  hope  that  you 
will  decide  to  introduce  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. 

No  one  can  assert  with  confidence  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  would  stistain  such  legis- 
lation, but  In  my  Judgment  the  legislation 
Is  constitutional.  The  essential  reasons  which 
support  that  Judgment  are  jjersuaslvely 
Slated  in  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Washington  Research  Project  which  accom- 
panied your  letter.  Implicit  in  my  Judgment 
that  the  legislation  Is  constitutional  is  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  unduly  intrusive 
upon  federalist  values.  There  are  at  least 
two  reasons  why  I  believe  this  to  be  so  not- 
withstanding the  traditional  power  of  the 
stales  to  set  penalties  for  crime.  Initially, 
the  Congress,  tts  the  most  broadly  represent- 
ative of  our  governmental  institutions,  is 
umquely  competent  to  give  content  to  the 
vaguely  worded  prohibition  of  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment."  a  prohibition  which, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  wTitten,  embodiec 
"the  evolving  standards  of  decency  that 
mark  the  progress  of  a  maturing  society." 
Secondly,  the  Congress,  as  repeatedly  recog- 
nized in  recent  years  both  by  it  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  does  not  Intrude  upon  the 
domain  of  the  states  when  It  acts  to  protect 
Individuals  against  racial  discrimination  by 
the  states.  The  evidence  marshalled  by  the 
Washington  Research  Project  surely  pro- 
vides ample  ba.sis  for  an  inquiry  by  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  whether  the  death  penalty 
has  in  fact  been  administered  on  a  racially 
discriminatory  basis. 

If  I  may  offer  one  suggestion  concerning 
the  draft  bill  which  you  enclosed,  it  occurs 


to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  include 
a  provision  directing  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees In  each  House  to  conduct  the  inves- 
tigations mentioned  In  Section  3.  Such  a 
provision  would,  if  the  legislation  were  chal- 
lenged in  court,  add  strength  to  the  Congres- 
sional determination  that  a  moratorium  Is 
appropriate. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  statement  of  my 
views  will  be  of  assistance  to  you.  If  there 
is  any  way  I  may  be  of  further  assistance, 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Terrance  Sandalow, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.C.,  April  26.  1971. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  writing  in  brief 
reply  to  your  letter  and  enclosures  regarding 
the  proposed  bill  to  suspend  the  death  pen- 
alty throughout  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years,  pending  further  study  and 
action  by  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  state 
legislatures.  So  far  as  the  bill  would  affect 
federal  prisoners  currently  under  sentence 
of  death.  I  believe  that  the  national  power 
to  suspend  their  sentences  clearly  exists 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution.  So  far  as  the 
bill  would  affect  state  prisoners,  a  sufficient 
argument  can  be  made  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  thirteenth  amendment  and  section  5 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  sustain  the 
proposed  Act  within  the  ameliorative  powers 
of  Congress  that  those  otherwise  favoring 
the  bill  should  feel  entirely  free  to  vote  for  it. 

I  put  my  second  conclusion  this  way  for 
very  simple  reasons.  A  faUure  of  Congress  to 
act  solely  because  there  may  be  some  reason- 
able doubt  about  the  ultimate  constitution- 
ality of  that  act  necessarily  contemplates 
that  a  number  of  persons  may  be  executed 
even  though  no  court  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  whether  those  execu- 
tions were  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to 
forbid.  Action  by  Congress  will  insure  that 
none  need  die  solely  because  of  constitutional 
doubts  that  may  well  turn  out  to  be  un- 
founded, even  while  respectfully  reserving  to 
the  courts  the  appropriate  authority  to  re- 
solve all  constitutional  questions  as  they 
may  arise  In  a  proper  case. 

It  Is  not  often  that  this  kind  of  choice  is 
before  Congress,  and  I  am  not  among  those 
who  believe  that  Congress  need  never  be 
concerned  with  the  constiiutional  reach  of 
its  powers.  I  rather  think  that  It  should  be 
more  concerned  in  general  and  that  Congress' 
deliberations  on  the  Constitution  are  im- 
portant to  its  own  political  Integrity.  Where 
the  issue  In  question  is  even  fairly  debatable 
as  I  am  positive  that  it  is  here  [i.e.,  that 
Congress  may  well  possess  the  power  to  sus- 
pend or  to  abolish  the  death  penalty) .  where 
the  courts  will  be  open  to  review  that  ques- 
tion in  due  course,  and  where  any  congress- 
man's mistaken  view  regarding  the  scope  of 
congressional  power  might  well  lead  him 
needlessly  to  contribute  to  the  deaths  of  sev- 
eral hundred  persons  that  he  would  other- 
wise wish  to  have  spared,  however,  it  is  un- 
imaginable that  the  outcome  of  this  bill 
should  prefer  the  certainty  of  death  to  what 
may  well  be  a  wholly  constitutional  prefer- 
ence for  life. 

Sincerely. 

William  Van  Alstyne, 

Professor  of  Law. 

Columbia  University. 

School  of  Law. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  13.  1971. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  This  has  been  my 
first    chance    to    study    the    draft    bill    and 


memorandum  on  suspension  of  the  death 
penalty  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  send 
me  with  your  letter  of  April  19. 

I  am  wrlUng  to  say  that  while  I  do  not 
readily  accept  the  validity  or  propriety  of  new 
federal  Interventions  in  affairs  traditionally 
thought  to  be  within  the  realm  of  State  au- 
tonomy, the  considerations  adduced  in  the 
memorandum  seem  to  me  to  provide  reason- 
able grounds  for  supporting  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

There  Is  a  further  point  that  has  much 
weight  with  me.  Mass  executions  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  prisoners  now  under  sentence  at 
death  throughout  the  country  would  be  a 
catastrophe  of  national  and  international 
dlmeasions.  The  unprecedented  accumula- 
tion of  unexecuted  sentences  was  due  pri- 
marily to  stays  ordered  or  anticipated  to  be 
ordered  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
exercising  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  Acts  of 
Congress.  As  Congress  Is  authorized  to  rem- 
edy conditions  or  to  deal  with  dislocations 
caused  by  exercise  of  granted  legislative  pow- 
er (sse  e.g.  Stewart  v.  Kahn.  11  Wall.  493,  507; 
Norman  v.  B.  &  O.  Railroad  Co.,  294  U.S.  240 
at  315;  Woods  v.  Miller  Co..  333  U.S.  138),  I 
should  suppKDse  that  It  Is  iuthorized  to  avert 
a  catastrophe  caused  in  large  part  by  the 
authorized  exercise  of  federal  Judicial  power. 

I  should  add  that  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  Judge  the  polltlcaJ  wisdom  of  the  proposal. 
The  Introduction  of  the  bill  may  have  the 
unintended  effect  of  dlstracUng  effort  from 
pursuit  of  clemency  or  of  State  legislation; 
and  its  rejection  by  the  Congress  may  well 
fortify  the  forces  that  would  welcome  the 
blood  bath  It  is  your  object  to  avoid. 

With  high  regard,  I  am 
Yours  faithfully. 

Herbert  Wechsler 


The  CoNs-nTtmoNALiTY  of  Federal  Legisla- 
tion Suspending  the  Use  of  the  Death 
Penalty  in  State  Courts 
This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  consti- 
tutional basis  for  federal  legislation  abolish- 
ing or  temporarily  suspending  the  use  of  the 
death  penalty  by  the  states.  In  Part  I,  we 
argue  that  Congress  could  properly  conclude 
that  the  death  penalty  amounts  to  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment,  and  on  that  ground 
could  prohibit  Its  use  by  the  states  under 
the  interpretive  power  granted  by  Section  6 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  In  Part  n.  we 
show  a  factual  basis  upon  which  Congress 
could  determine  that  the  death  penalty  is 
being  administered  in  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory manner  In  violation  of  the  equal  pro. 
tectlon  clause,  and  argue  that  abolition  would 
be  a  proper  exercise  of  the  remedial  power 
granted  by  Section  5.  Finally,  in  Part  ni  we 
argue  that  Congress  could,  without  deter- 
mining that  the  death  penalty  was  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  or  was  discrlminatorily 
administered,  suspend  the  use  of  the  death 
penalty  while  it  further  investigated  these 
constitutional  questions. 

I.     THE     prohibition     AGAINST     CRTTEL     AND 
UNUSUAL    PUNISHMENT 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  explicitly 
upheld  the  death  penalty  against  a  direct 
challenge  on  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
grounds,  though  it  has  several  times  in  dic- 
tum suggested  that  the  penalty  does  not  con- 
stitute cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
Changing  circumstances,  scholarly  commen- 
tary, and  the  trend  of  Eighth  Amendment 
case  law  all  indicate  that  these  dicta  may 
soon  be  abandoned  by  the  Court.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  a  ruling  on  the  question  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  however,  established  law 
makes  clear  that  Congress  could  find  that 
capital  punishment  constituted  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment,  and  prohibit  its  use  by 
the  states  on  that  ground,  under  the  leg- 
islative power  granted  by  Section  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Under  Section  5.  Congress  has  power  to 
"enforce  by  appropriate  legislation"  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
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Supreme  Court  has  held  that  power  to  be 
very  broad.  It  Is  well  establUhed  that  Ck>n- 
gress  may  adopt  the  most  sweeping  remedies 
to  deal  with  what  the  courts  have  held  to  be 
constitutional  violations. '  In  addition.  It  may 
define  certain  laws  or  practices  as  unconsti- 
tutional that  would  not  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional absent  the  legislation,  if  the  courts 
can  "perceive  a  basis"  for  the  congressional 
Judgment.  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.8. 
641.653  (1966). 

For  example.  In  Section  4(e)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.'  acting  under  Section  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Congress 
permitted  Puerto  Rlcans  to  vote  If  they  were 
literate  In  Spanish,  despite  state  law  impos- 
ing English  language  literacy  as  a  voter 
qualification.  In  supporting  the  English 
language  literacy  requirement  the  State  of 
New  York  argued  that  Congress  is  without 
power  under  Section  5  to  broaden  the  sub- 
stantive prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  Court  rejected  thU  view, 
holding  that  when  the  Congress,  after  weigh- 
ing the  competing  considerations,  exercises 
Its  authority  to  declare  a  state  law  or  practice 
violative  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights, 
•■(lit  is  not  for  us  to  review  the  congres- 
sional resolution  of  these  factors.  It  is 
enough  that  we  be  able  to  perceive  a  basis 
upon  which  the  Congress  might  resolve  the 
confilct  as  It  did."  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan, 
supra,  384  U.S.  at  653.  Thus,  applying  this 
test  and  without  reaching  the  question 
whether  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  un- 
assisted by  legislation  proscribed  literacy 
tests  administered  only  In  the  English  lan- 
guage.' the  Court  upheld  the  congressional 
determination  of  a  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

In  the  recent  Voting  Rights  Cases*  the 
Court  did  not  limit  Congress  powers  to  de- 
fine constitutional  guarantees  as  set  forth  In 
Katzenbach  r.  Morgan.  In  the  Voting  Rights 
Amendments  of  1970.'  the  Congress,  acting 
under  Section  5.  declared  that  the  limitation 
of  the  vote  in  state  election  to  persons  over 
21  constituted  an  invidious  discrimination 
against  18-20  year  olds,  in  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause.  A  fragmented  five- 
man  majority  of  the  Court  invalidated  that 
provision.  An  examination  of  the  separate 
opinions  of  Justices  Stewart  (Joined  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Blackmunl .'  Har- 
lan^ and  Black,'  which  made  up  the  ma- 
jority on  this  point  reveals  no  majority  view 
contrary  to  that  expressed  In  Morgan  con- 
cerning Congressional  power  under  Section  5. 
Rather  the  decision  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  majority's  conclusion  that  there  wa.s  no 
basis  for  the  Congressional  Judgment  that 
a  voting  age  of  21  constitutes  invidious  dis- 
crimination against  18,  19  and  20  year  olds.' 
Pour  Justices  voted  to  uphold  the  Congres- 
sional Judgment — one  that  is  obviously  more 
tenuous  than  the  one  proposed  here.'" 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Pourteenth  Amendment 
incorporates  and  applies  to  the  states  the 
Rghth  Amendment  prohibition  against  the 
imposition  of  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment." It  Is  thus  subject  to  Interpretation 
and  enforcement  by  the  Congress  under  Sec- 
tion 5.  The  question  thus  becomes  whether 
there  is  a  perceivable  basis  for  a  congres- 
sional conclusion  that  the  death  penalty  con- 
stitutes cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  An 
examination  of  the  case  law  and  of  recent 
scholarship  makes  clear  that  there  is  a  strong 
basis  for  that  conclusion. 

In  early  dicta,  the  Supreme  Court  viewed 
the  Eighth  Amendment  prohibition  as  ap- 
plying omy  to  penalties  that  the  framers  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  would  have  thought  cruel 
and  unusual,  specifically  extremes  of  torture 
and  maiming.  Wilkeraon  v.  Utah,  99  VB.  130 
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(1878);  In  Re  Kemmler.  136  U.S.  436  (1890). 
On  this  standard,  the  death  penalty  Itself 
was  viewed  as  not  prohibited  by  the  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  clause. 

However,  in  its  first  full  construction  of 
the  clause,  in  Weems  v.  United  States  In 
1910."  the  Court  rejected  the  theory  that  the 
"cruel  and  unusual"  concept  was  frozen  for- 
ever by  the  penal  standards  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  Weems,  the  Court  struck  down 
as  disproportionately  harsh  a  Philippine 
statute  which  provided  a  minimum  twelve- 
year  sentence  at  hard  and  painful  labor,  for 
the  offense  of  falsifying  government  rec- 
ords." The  Court  made  clear  that  the  con- 
stitutional standard  governing  the  severity 
of  punishment  mtist  grow  and  change  with 
time:  "a  principle  to  be  vital  must  be  ca- 
pable of  wider  application  than  the  mischief 
which  gave  It  birth  .  .  ."  " 

Since  Weems,  the  Court  has  adhered  to  the 
concept  of  a  developing  Eighth  Amendment. 
The  principle  received  its  fullest  expression 
m  the  1958  case  of  Trop  v.  Dulles.^  in  which 
the  Court  held  that  deprivation  of  citizen- 
ship was  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
for  the  crime  of  desertion  In  wartime.  The 
Court  stated  that  the  prohibition  against 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  "must  draw 
its  meaning  from  the  evolving  standards  of 
decency  that  mark  the  progress  of  a  matur- 
ing society."  '•  At  the  same  time,  again  In 
dictum,  the  Court  noted  the  "forceftil"  argu- 
ments against  capital  punishment,  but 
stated  that  "in  a  day  when  it  is  still  widely 
accepted  It  cannot  be  said  to  violate  the 
constitutional    concept    of   cruelty." " 

Since  Trop,  the  premise  on  which  the 
Court's  dictum  concerning  capital  punish- 
ment Is  based — the  wide  acceptance  of  capi- 
tal punishment — has  increasingly  been  un- 
dermined. Moreover,  Judges  and  constitu- 
tional scholars  have  argued  in  growing  num- 
bers that  the  "evolving  standards  of  de- 
cency" of  this  society  no  longer  can  tolerat* 
the  taking  of  human  life  as  punishment  for 
crime.  In  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  granted 
certiorari  to  consider  whether  the  death 
penalty  for  robbery  was  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  but  decided  the  case  on  other 
grounds."  Only  last  year,  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  finally  did  strike  down  the 
death  penalty  as  applied  to  certain  rape  cases 
on  Eighth  Amendment  grounds.'"  Recently, 
several  scholarly  commentators.  Including 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, have  argued  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment bars  the  death  penalty  altogether.-'" 

The  case  against  the  death  penalty  as  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  Is  based  on  three 
propositions:  (1)  the  penalty  Is  cruel  and 
severe  out  of  all  proportion  to  other  punish- 
ments exacted  by  our  criminal  Justice  s.vs- 
tem;  (2)  It  Is  "unusual".  In  that  It  Is  rarely 
Imposed  and  even  more  rarely  carried  out  in 
contemp)orary  America,  and  In  that  Its  Im- 
position Is  arbitrary  and  unfair  to  the  few 
who  actually  suffer  it;  and  (3)  there  is  no 
compelling  Justification  for  It  In  terms  of  the 
accepted  goals  of  criminal  punishment. 

( 1 )  Death — "the  extreme  penalty" — Is  in- 
comparably the  harshest  punishment  known 
to  our  law.  Not  only  Is  life  Itself  taken.  It  Is 
taken  In  a  manner  which  Imposes  the  most 
terrible  mental  suffering,  often  leading  to 
Insanity  or  suicide."  Dostoevsky.  who  himself 
once  faced  the  firing  squad  and  was  reprieved 
at  the  last  minute,  described  the  uniquely 
cold-blooded  horror  of  execution: 

"[Tjhe  chief  and  worst  pain  may  not  be 
in  the  bodily  suffering  but  In  one's  knowing 
for  certain  that  In  an  hour  and  then  in  ten 
minutes,  and  then  in  half  a  minute,  and  than 
now.  at  the  very  moment,  the  soul  will  leave 
the  body  and  that  one  will  cease  to  be  a  m&n 
and  that  that's  bound  to  happen;  the  worst 
part  of  it  is  that  it's  certain.  .  .  .  To  kiU 
for  murder  is  a  punishment  incomparably 


worse  than  the  crime  Itself.  Murder  by  legal 
sentence  Is  Immeasurably  more  terrible  th>n 
murder  by  brigands.  Anyone  murdered  by 
brigands,  whose  throat  is  cut  at  night  In  a 
wood,  or  something  of  that  sort,  must  sunly 
hope  to  escape  till  the  very  last  minute.  .  .  . 
But  in  the  other  case  [execution]  all  that 
last  hope,  which  makes  dying  ten  times  m 
easy,  is  taken  away  for  certain.  There  Is  the 
sentence,  and  the  whole  awful  torture  lies 
In  the  fact  that  there  Is  certainly  no  escape, 
and  there  is  no  torture  In  the  world  more 
terrible.  .  .  ," " 

Camus  wrote: 

"But  beheading  is  not  simply  death.  It  U 
Just  as  different.  In  essence,  from  the  priva- 
tion of  life  as  a  concentration  camp  is  from 
prison.  It  is  a  murder,  to  be  sure,  and  one 
that  arithmetically  pays  for  the  murder  com- 
mitted. But  It  adds  to  death  a  rule,  a  public 
premeditation  known  to  the  future  victim, 
an  organization,  in  short,  which  Is  in  ttseU 
a  source  of  moral  sufferings  more  terrible 
than  death.  Hence  there  is  no  equivalenoe. 
Many  laws  consider  a  preme<Utated  crime 
more  serious  than  a  crime  of  pure  violence. 
But  what  then  Is  capital  punishment  but 
the  most  premeditated  of  murders,  to  which 
no  criminal's  deed,  however  calculated  it 
may  be.  can  be  compared?  For  there  to  be 
equivalence,  the  death  penalty  would  have 
to  punish  a  criminal  who  had  warned  his 
victim  of  the  date  at  which  he  would  Infilct 
a  horrible  death  on  him  and  who,  from  that 
moment  onward,  had  confined  him  at  his 
mercy  for  months.  Such  a  monster  Is  not  en- 
countered In  private  life." »» 

Beyond  the  mental  suffering.  It  is  open  to 
serious  question  whether  the  methods  of  exe- 
cution used  today  are  as  humane  as  we  like 
to  think.  There  is  evidence  that  death  by 
electrocution,  lethal  gas  and  hanging  Is  often 
by  no  means  Instantaneous  and  may  be  very 
painful."  It  is  certain  that  the  actual  de- 
tails of  execution  are  degrading  to  the  con- 
demned man.  and  leave  him  little  chance  to 
die  with  dignity  and  self-respect."  And,  as 
the  Court  held  In  Trop,  the  chief  concern  at 
the  prohibition  against  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  Is  with  "the  dignity  of  man."" 

Closely  related  to  the  cruelty  and  severity 
of  death  Is  the  "sheer  enormity  of  the  punish- 
ment." '''  More  than  the  expatriation  con- 
demned in  Trop  V.  Dulles,  execution  deprives 
those  subjected  to  It  of  their  "right  to  have 
rights."  *  A  convict  under  life  sentence  may 
be  freed  If  new  evidence  Is  found  which  es- 
tablishes his  Innocence.  Even  the  guilty 
man — guilty  of  the  most  terrible  crime — may 
some  day  so  reform  himself  that  he  can  safe- 
ly be  returned  to  society."  All  those  hopes 
are  extinguished  by  the  finality  of  execution. 

(2)  Not  only  is  the  penalty  of  death  cruel, 
it  Is  "unusual"  in  a  constitutionally  signifi- 
cant sense.  Most  American  jurisdictions — 
though  a  shrinking  number— retain  the 
death  penalty  for  murder  and  for  a  few  other 
crimes."  But  in  reality  the  penalty  Is  exact- 
ed against  only  a  small  and  erratically  select- 
ed proportion  of  the  persons  convicted  of 
the  crimes. 

The  number  of  executions  has  steadily 
declined  over  the  years  In  this  country,  while 
the  pK>pulatlon  and  crime  rate  have  gone  up. 
In  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  no 
executions,  and  even  before  the  litigation- 
inspired  stays  of  recent  years,  executions 
had  become  very  rare." 

The  process  of  determining  who  among 
those  convicted  of  capital  crimes  will  die 
Is  a  haphazard  one.  Normally,  it  is  entrusted 
to  the  ungulded  discretion  of  the  Jury;  and 
in  some  states,  the  Judge  has  the  additional 
discretion  to  reduce  a  jury-imposed  death 
sentence  to  life  imprisonment,  also  without 
any  standards  or  criteria  to  guide  him." 
These  sentencing  bodies  are  free  to  act  on 
grounds    of    whim,    caprice,    recent    public 
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clamor,  or  prejudice — for  they  need  give  no 
reason  for  their  decision  between  life  and 
death.  Other  discretionary  elements  enter 
Into  the  decision.  The  prosecutor  can  charge 
a  capital  crime  or  a  lesser  offense.  He  may 
or  may  not  ask  for  the  death  penalty.  IX  It 
is  given,  the  executive  has  total  discretion 
to  commute  the  sentence  or  not."  Each  of 
these  factors  serves  to  reduce  the  number  of 
those  actually  executed,  but  each  of  them 
also  makes  more  arbltrsu^  and  unfair  the 
choice  of  those  who  finally  do  suffer  death. 
Each  of  the  screening  devices  Is  more  likely 
to  work  in  favor  of  the  defendant  with 
friends,  Influence,  money  or  a  good  lawyer. 
The  end  product  of  the  system  Is  predictable: 
it  is  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  the  members 
of  minority  groups  who  are  actually  executed 
In  this  country." 

The  reason  for  the  increasingly  Infrequent 
and  arbitrary  tise  of  the  death  penalty  Is 
that  the  public  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
large  numbers  of  executions  produced  by 
mandatory  death  sentences  for  capital 
crimes  In  some  jurisdictions,  this  reaction 
has  led  to  outright  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty.  In  others,  however.  It  has  led  only 
to  the  introduction  or  wider  use  of  the  vari- 
ous discretionary  devices — chief  among 
which  Is  jury  sentencing  discretion — through 
which  most  capital  defendants  can  escape 
execution."  The  victims  of  the  compromise 
are  the  few  arbitrarily  and  often  dlscrlml- 
natorlly  selected  capital  defendants  who  ac- 
tually are  executed,  although  no  legally  pre- 
scribed standard  differentiates  their  cases 
from  those  of  the  defendants  whose  lives  are 
sp>ared.  The  public  Is  not  sufficiently  ap- 
palled at  these  few  sporadic  executions  to 
force  the  death  penalty  off  the  statute  books, 
though  application  of  the  penalty  in  all 
capital  cases  would  doubtless  lead  to  abo- 
lition." 

Tlie  Eighth  Amendment,  if  It  Is  to  have 
any  independent  force  whatever,  must  pre- 
vent the  rare  and  arbitrary — the  "un- 
usual"— infliction  of  a  punishment  which.  If 
applied  generally  and  evenhandedly  would 
shock  the  public  seivse  of  decency  by  Its 
harshness.  It  Is  In  this  sense  that  the  death 
penalty  Is  today  In  America  an  unusual  as 
well  as  a  cruel  punishment.  Actual  practice 
in  our  criminal  justice  system  has  under- 
mined the  premise  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
dictum  approving  the  death  penalty  "in  a 
day  when  It  is  still  widely  accepted."  ~  In 
practice,  it  is  widely  accepted  no  longer. 

(3)  The  combination  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
death  penalty  and  Its  arbitrary  application 
might  be  enough  in  Itself  to  condemn  the 
penalty  under  the  Eighth  Amendment.  It 
seems  plain  that  at  the  very  least  it  shifts 
the  burden  to  the  state  to  support  the  pen- 
alty with  the  kind  of  "compelling  justifica- 
tion" which  courts  have  traditionally  re- 
quired where  government  policies  intrude 
upon  constitutionally  protected  values." 
Under  this  standard,  the  state  has  the  burden 
of  showing  that  the  death  penalty  serves 
some  recognized  purpose  of  the  criminal  law 
more  effectively  than  any  alternative  punish- 
ment can.  This  burden  cannot  be  met. 

Of  course,  the  function  of  rehabilitation 
militates  against  the  death  penalty — putting 
a  man  to  death  negates  all  hope  of  rehabili- 
tating him.  A  lecond  Important  function  of 
the  criminal  law  Is  protection  against  further 
crimes  by  the  particular  offender,  but  there 
Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  modern  prison 
cannot  adequately  serve  this  function." 
Offenders  can  be  incarcerated  as  long  as  there 
is  danger  they  might  repeat  their  crimes — 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  where  rehabilitation 
proves  impossible." 

The  Justification  for  capital  punishment  is 
normally  posed  in  terms  of  deterrence.  But 
none  of  the  numerous  scientific  studies  on 
the  question  has  supported  the  claim  that 


the  death  penalty  is  a  greater  deterrent  than 
life  imprisonment."  Neighboring  states,  com- 
parable in  history  and  in  social  and  economic 
makeup,  differing  only  In  that  one  of  them 
has  the  death  penalty  while  the  other  does 
not,  have  been  shown  to  have  no  significant 
differences  in  their  homicide  rates."  The 
crime  statistics  from  states  which  have 
abolished  capital  punishment  and  then  re- 
stored It  have  shown  no  upsurge  In  murders 
during  the  abolition  period."  The  statistical 
evidence  Is  such  that  Professor  Thorsten 
Sellin,  perhaps  the  leading  authority  on 
death  penalty  statistics,  has  concluded  that 
"(The  death  penalty)  has  failed  as  a  de- 
terrent. If  it  has  any  utilitarian  value,  it 
must  rest  In  some  other  attribute  than  Its 
power  to  Influence  the  future  conduct  of 
people."" 

The  reasons  why  the  death  penalty  Is  not 
an  effective  deterrent  are  reasonably  clear. 
A  large  proportion  of  murders  are  committed 
by  persons  who,  either  by  virtue  of  mental 
Instability  or  momentary  passion,  are  oblivi- 
ous to  the  consequences.  In  other  cases.  It 
is  fair  to  sissume  In  light  of  the  enormity 
of  imprtsonment  for  life,  that  the  crimes 
would  not  occur  if  the  offender  did  not  be- 
lieve he  could  escape  detection.  And  where 
detection  is  considered  likely,  the  prospect 
of  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  upon  con- 
viction or  being  killed  dtirlng  the  course 
of  apprehension  Is  certainly  adequate  to  deter 
a  rational  man.«* 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  deterrence 
there  may  be  another  side  of  the  ledger.  It 
has  frequently  been  suggested  that  persons 
with  suicidal  impulses  may  commit  murder 
to  effect  their  own  execution.**  More  gener- 
ally. It  is  often  argued  that  execution  by  the 
state  creates  a  climate  of  violence  that  may 
Increase  the  occurrence  of  capital  crimes." 

In  short,  evidence  and  logic  strongly  indi- 
cate that  capital  punishment  does  not  deter; 
it  may  even  increase  the  rate  of  capital 
crimes.** 

"Since  the  state  cannot  sustain  Its  burden 
by  showing  compelling  reason  to  believe  that 
a  legitimate  purpose  of  the  criminal  law  Is 
more  effectively  served  by  the  death  penalty 
than  by  a  less  severe  punishment,  capital 
punishment  should  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional." 

Goldberg  and  Dershowitz,  supra,  at  1797. 

For  two  reasons,  the  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  provision  particularly  lends 
itself  to  legislative  rather  than  judicial  def- 
inition. First,  the  provision  is  unique  among 
the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  its 
generality  and  vagueness,  and  probably  for 
this  reason  it  has  been  infrequently  applied 
by  the  courts  to  restrict  criminal  penalties. 
Rather  than  embodying  precise  standards 
which  the  courts  can  easily  apply,  it  suggests 
a  standard  based  on  the  general  moral  sense 
of  society  as  a  whole — as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  put  it,  on  "the  evolving  standards  of 
decency  that  mark  the  progress  of  a  maturing 
society."  " 

The  courts  no  doubt  feel  that  the  legisla- 
tures— answerable  as  they  are  to  the  will  of 
the  people — are  better  suited  to  define  and 
enforce  society's  "standards  of  decency."" 
Under  this  view  Congress,  as  the  branch  of 
government  most  able  to  formulate  national 
standards  of  morality  and  decency,  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  define  the  bound- 
aries of  the  prohibition  against  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments. 

A  second  consideration  supporting  con- 
gressional action  on  the  death  penalty  Is  the 
superior  factfinding  power  of  Congress.  Con- 
stitutional scholars  have  suggested  that 
Congress'  special  power  to  go  beyond  the 
courts  in  defining  constitutional  rights  Is 
In  part  based  upon  Its  greater  ability  to 
gather  and  evaluate  the  relevant  general 
social  facts.*^  By  contrast  to  the  broad  In- 


vestigative powers  of  Congress,  courts  are 
normally  confined  to  the  record  of  a  single 
case — a  record  limited  by  rules  of  evidence 
designed  for  the  resolution  of  Individual 
disputes,  rather  than  general  questions  of 
social  policy. 

Intelligent  resolution  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  death  penalty  Involves  Issues  of 
general  social  fact.  How  cruel,  mentally  and 
physically.  Is  execution  as  actually  admin- 
istered In  this  country?  How  useful  Is  the 
death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to  serious  crime? 
How  rare  and  arbitrary  is  It  In  Its  applica- 
tion? Answering  these  questions  requires 
Investigation  of  the  Institution  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  whole.  Plainly,  Congress  Is 
better  equipped  to  conduct  such  an  Investi- 
gation than  are  the  courts. 

n.  EQX7AI.  paoTxcnoN 
The  Eiqual  Protection  Clause  forbids  dis- 
crimination in  the  application  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws."  The  available  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  the  death  penalty  Is 
dlscrlmlnatorily  applied  to  black  Americans. 
On  the  basis  of  this  evidence.  Section  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  authorizes  Congres- 
sional prohibition  of  capital  pujilshment. 

a.  The  discriminatory  enforcement  of  the 
death  penalty 

Of  465  men  executed  for  rape  In  this  coun- 
try since  1930,  405,  or  nearly  90%,  have  been 
black."  In  six  of  the  nineteen  jurisdictions 
which  impose  the  death  penalty  for  rape, 
only  black  defendants  have  been  executed  for 
that  crime."  With  respect  to  other  capital 
crimes,  there  Is  strong  indication  of  racial 
discrimination.  Blacks  constitute  76  per  cent 
of  those  executed  for  robbery,  83  per  cent  of 
those  executed  for  assault  by  a  life  prisoner, 
and  100  per  cent  of  those  executed  for  bur- 
glary In  the  same  period."  Of  those  executed 
for  murder  since  1930.  49  per  cent  have  been 
black,  although  blacks  have  made  up  only 
about  10  p)er  cent  of  the  papulation  during 
that  pwrlod.*"  Of  all  persons  executed  since 
1930,  53.5  per  cent  have  been  black. =•  Of 
prisoners  on  death  row  as  of  the  end  of  1968, 
52  per  cent  were  black."* 

The  rate  of  execution  of  blacks  far  ex- 
ceeds the  proportion  of  capital  crimes  com- 
mitted by  black  defendants.  This  has  been 
most  clearly  proven  with  respect  to  execu- 
tions for  rape.  A  study  of  rape  cases  In  Flor- 
ida between  1940  and  1964  revealed  that 
only  5  per  cent  of  whites  who  raped  white 
victims  were  executed.  No  white  man  was 
sentenced  to  die  for  raping  a  black  woman. 
However,  54  per  cent  of  the  blacks  convicted 
of  raping  white  victims  were  sentenced  to 
death."  An  exhaustively  careful  study  of  rape 
cases  in  a  random  selection  of  Arkansas 
cotmtles  showed  similarly  gross  disparities 
in  death  sentences  for  rape  between  black 
and  white  defendants." 

With  respect  to  crimes  other  than  rape, 
the  evidence  of  discrimination  is  still  strong. 
A  study  of  all  capital  cases  in  New  Jersey 
under  a  half  of  the  blacks  convicted  of  capi- 
tal crimes  were  sentenced  to  die.  In  the  same 
period,  less  than  a  third  of  the  whites  con- 
victed of  the  same  crime  received  death 
between  1930  and  1961  revealed  that  Just 
sentences."  A  study  of  homicide  cases  In  10 
North  Carolina  counties  over  a  10-year  period 
revealed  clear  evidence  of  discrimination  In 
sentencing.  Of  blacks  convicted  of  killing 
whites,  37  per  cent  were  sentenced  to  death. 
No  white  defendants  received  death  sentences 
for  kUllng  blacks." 

The  pattern  of  racial  discrimination  con- 
tinues after  sentencing.  A  study  of  com- 
mutations in  Pennsylvania  between  1914  and 
1958  revealed  that  whites  were  twice  as  like- 
ly as  blacks  to  have  their  sentences  com- 
muted." A  similar  study  In  New  Jersey  found 
almost  precisely  the  same  pattern — whites 
were  twice  as  likely  as  blacks  to  receive  com- 
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mutations/-'  A  study  of  executions  In  the 
souther!!  states  showed  that  of  those  sen- 
tenced to  death,  blacks  were  far  more  likely 
than  whites  actually  to  be  executed;  for  In'- 
stance.  in  North  Carolina  only  35  per  cent 
of  whites  sentenced  to  death  were  finally 
executed,  while  the  comparable  figure  for 
blacks   was  67  per  cent>" 

b.  Congressional  authority 
It  was  well  established  before  Morgan  v. 
Katzenbach  and  the  Voting  Righ-ts  Act  Cases 
that  the  Civil  War  Amendments  granted 
Congress  broad  powers  to  Implement  the 
prohibitions  they  laid  down."  The  remedies 
available  to  Congress  Include  the  invalida- 
tion of  state  laws  or  procedures  which,  al- 
though nondiscriminatory  on  their  face,  have 
been  shown  to  result  In  violations  of  rights 
secured  by  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments. 

Recent  legislation  barring  the  use  of  liter- 
acy tests  for  voting  provides  a  case  In  point. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  there  Is 
nothing  inherently  discriminatory  in  re- 
quiring literacy  of  voters."  In  1965,  however. 
Congress  determined  that  literacy  tests  were 
being  used  dlscriminatorlly  to  disqualify 
black  voters  in  certain  states  and.  by  statute, 
suspended  their  use  for  all  voters  In  those 
states*  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
statute  In  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach." 
In  1970  the  Congress  extended  the  Utera«y 
test  ban  to  all  states.  Including  those  In 
which  there  had  been  no  prior  showing  of 
discriminatory  application."  Again,  the  Su- 
preme Court  unanimously  sustained  the 
legislation,  holding  that  administrative  con- 
venience and  the  interest  in  uniformity  Jus- 
tified the  nationwide  extension  of  the  pro- 
hibition to  states  which  had  not  been  shown 
to  have  used  literacy  tests  to  discriminate." 
Similarly  here,  upon  the  evidence  of  system- 
atic racial  discrimination  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  death  penalty.  Congress  could 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  death  penalty,  not 
only  in  those  states  for  which  there  la  such 
evidence,  but  across-the-board. 

Both  Congress  in  enacting  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  upholding  the  literacy  test 
legislation  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing racial  discrimination  In  court  in  in- 
dividual Instances.'-  The  situation  Is  similar 
with  the  death  penalty.  Just  as  an  Individual 
black  citizen  found  it  hard  to  prove  that  a 
literacy  test  had  been  used  to  discriminate 
against  him.  so  do  individual  black  defend- 
ants find  it  almost  impossible  to  convince  a 
court  that  they  would  not  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  had  they  been  whit«.^  Con- 
gress, unlike  the  courts,  may  look  beyond  the 
question  of  whether  any  Individual  black  de- 
fendant was  sentenced  to  death  dlscrimina- 
torlly to  examine  the  broad  pattern.  Where 
evidence  of  di.scrimlnation  is  clear.  It  may 
then  embody  its  general  conclusions  in  leg- 
islation Invalidating  laws  and  procedures 
which  give  rise  to  the  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  ample  basis  for  such  action 
with  respect  to  the  death  penalty. 

ni.    CONSTITUTIONAL    BASIS    FOR    A    STAY    OF 
EXECUTIONS 

Since  Congress  is  authorized  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  In  the  states,  it  seems  plain 
that  It  oould  stay  executions  for  a  limited 
period  to  promote  careful  consideration  of 
the  constitutional  and  other  Issues  raised  by 
the  death  penalty,  and  to  prevent  irreparable 
Injury  to  the  rights  of  those  under  sentence 
of  death  in  the  meantime. 

To  stay  all  executions.  Congress  need  not 
now  find  that  the  death  penalty  is  uncon- 
stitutional or  is  used  to  deny  constitutional 
rights.  It  need  only  make  the  scarcely  con- 
troversial finding  that  there  exist  serious 
questions  of  constitutionality,  questions 
which  are  within  Congress'  legislative  Juris- 
diction. Such  a  stay  would  serve  two  pur- 
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poses,  both  of  which  lie  within  the  ambit  of 
concern  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution. 

First,  by  declaring  a  moratorium  on  execu- 
tions for  a  limited  time.  Congress  would  be 
ensuring  a  period  of  calm  deliberation  on  the 
general  question  of  the  death  penalty  both  to 
Itself  and  to  other  duly  constituted  author- 
ities during  that  time.  The  idiosyncrasies  of 
individual  defendants  and  Individual  cases 
would  then  not  assume  disproportionate  im- 
portance, and  the  death  penalty  could  be 
properly  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  whole 
institution,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the 
case  most  recently  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  a  recent  or  immediately  pending 
execution — whether  that  case  should  Involve 
a  particularly  horrible  crime  or  a  particularly 
pathetic  defendant. 

Second,  and  more  important,  a  congres- 
sional stay  would  prevent  the  irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  constitutional  rights  threatened  by 
each  execution,  while  Congress  determined 
whether  those  rights  require  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.  Congress  broad  powers  to  en- 
force consOtutional  guarantees  surelv  include 
the  power  to  preserve  the  status  quo  while  it 
determines  how  far  those  guarantees  reach 
and  to  what  extent  they  require  legislative 
protection.  Just  as  a  court  of  equity  may  issue 
a  temporary  injunction  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  and  prevent  irreparable  Injury  pending 
its  determination  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  so 
may  Congess  suspend  a  practice  while  it  de- 
termines its  constitutionality.  To  hold  other- 
wise would  mean  that  Congress  was  without 
power  to  prevent  executions  while  it  was  con- 
sidering the  very  question  whether  the  death 

penalty  violated  basic  constitutional  right.s 

an  absurdly  inappropriate  restriction' upon 
the  sweeping  authorization  to  enact  all  "ap- 
propriate legislation"  for  the  protection  of 
those  rights. 

A  final  point  supports  the  constitutionality 
of  a  congressional  stay  of  execution.  The 
question  of  the  death  penalty  is  not  only  be- 
fore Congress.  The  acciunuiatlon  of  record 
numbers  of  condemned  men  on  the  Death 
Rows  of  the  nation,  and  the  practical  possi- 
bility of  mass  executions  raised  by  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions,  mean  that  the 
case  for  atwlition  will  come  before  the  state 
legislatures  with  new  force  in  the  next 
months  and  years.  However,  because  of  the 
scheduling  of  state  legislative  sessions,  there 
is  the  danger  that  men  will  be  executed  before 
the  legislatures  can  confront  the  issue.  Many 
legislatures  will  not  be  in  session  until  next 
year,  and  .some  of  them  will  not  convene 
again  until  1973. ■•  While  governors  could  stay 
executions  in  some  of  these  states  pending 
legislative  action.  In  some  they  lack  the 
power,  while  in  others  they  may  be  unwilling 
for  reasons  of  personal  belief  or  local  poli- 
tics to  take  such  action  In  these  circum- 
stances, a  temporary  stay  of  executions  by 
Congress  would  preserve  the  statiis  quo  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  congressional  delibera- 
tion, but  also  would  do  the  same  service  for 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 

FOOTNOTES 

'See  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  641, 
650  (1966):  Ex  Parte  Virginia,  100  U.S.  339. 
345-346  (18791:  and  cf.  South  Carolina  v 
Katzenbach,  383  U.S.  301  (1966)  (Section  2 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment);  James  Ever- 
ards  Breweries  v.  Day,  265  U.S.  545.  558-559 
(1924)  (Section  2  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment) ;  McCulloch  v.  .\faryland,  4  Wheat.  316, 
421    (1819)    (Article  I,  Section  8.  Clause  18)' 

-42   use.    5  1973b(e). 

^  Existing  case  law  strongly  suggested  that 
the  Spanish-speaking  voters  enfranchised 
by  Section  4(e)  could  not  have  succeeded  in 
an  equal  protection  challenge  to  the  New- 
York  Englisih  literacy  law  unassisted  by  fed- 
eral legislation.  In  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
Election  Bd.,  360  US.  45  ( 1959) .  the  Supreme 


Court  unanimously  upheld  a  North  Carolina 
law  requiring  English  literacy  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  to  vote  against  equal  protec- 
tion challenge.  The  petitioner  in  Lassiter 
was.  however,  not  literate  In  another  lan- 
gtiage  as  were  the  voters  involved  In  the 
Morgan  case.  The  Court  in  Morgan  expll- 
citly  distinguished  Lassiter  on  the  ground 
of  the  intervening  legislation,  384  U  S  at 
649. 

'Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112   (1970) 
'84  Stat.  314  (1970). 
•  400  U.S.  at  281,  295-296. 
■  400  U.S.  at  152,  212-213, 
•400  U.S.  at  119,  129. 

"See  particularly  400  U.S.  at  212  (Harlan 
J.) 

"I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  sugges- 
tion that  members  of  the  age  group  between 
18  and  21  are  threatened  with  unconstitu- 
tional discrimination  ...  is  little  short  of 
fanciful." 

And  see  400  U.S.  at  296  (Stewart,  J.)  : 
"But  it  Is  necessary  to  go  much  further 
[than  the  Court  did  in  Morgan]  to  sustain 
§  302  The  state  laws  that  It  Invalidates  do 
not  invidiously  discriminate  against  any  dis- 
crete and  insular  minority." 

'400  U.S.  at  135  (Etouglas.  J.);  400  U.S.  at 
229    (Brennan.   White,  and   Marshall,  JJ). 

"  Robinson    v.    California,    370    U.S.    660 
(1962);   Malloy  v.  Hogan,  378  U.S.  1,  6  n   6 
(1964). 
"217  U.S.  349. 

"  The  statute  required  that  those  convicted 
of  the  offense  "shall  always  carry  a  chain  at 
the  ankle,  hanging  from  the  wrists:  they 
shall  be  employed  at  hard  and  painful  labor, 
and  shall  receive  no  assistance  whatsoever 
from  without  the  Institution."  They  were 
also  disqualified  for  life  from  holding  office, 
voting,  receiving  retirement  pav.  and  were 
subject  to  "surveillance  during  life."  217  US 
at  364. 

"217  U.S.  at  373. 

'•■  356  US.  86  (1958)  Four  members  of  the 
Court  found  expatriation  a  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  per  se:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
concurring,  combined  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment with  a  concept  of  substantive  due  proc- 
ess, to  void  the  penalty.  See  Note.  The  Death 
Penalty  Cases.  56  Calif.  L.  Rev.  1268,  1336 
{ 1968) . 

"356  U.S.  at  100-101. 
''356U.S  at  99  (emphasis  added). 
■■'Boykin  v.  Alabama,  395  U.S.  238   (1969) 
"Ralph  V.  Warden,  4th  Clr,  No.  13757  (De- 
cember 11,  1970)    Compare  Rudolph  v    Ala- 
bama. 375  U.S.  889  (1963)    (Goldberg.  J.,  dis- 
senting) ,  In  which  three  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  thought  the  Court  should  con- 
sider whether  the  death  penalty  for  rape  was 
a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

» Goldberg  &  Dershowltz,  Declaring  the 
Death  Penalty  Unconstitutional  83  Harv  L 
Rev,  1773  (1970):  Note,  The  Death  Penalty 
Cases,  supra;  Bedau,  The  Courts.  The  Consti- 
tution, and  Capital  Punishment,  1969  Utah 
L.  Rev.  201;  Gottlieb,  Testing  The  Death  Pen- 
alty, 34  S.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  268  ( 1961 ) . 

-'•  On  the  psychological  consequences  of  Ufe 
on  death  row.  see  West.  "Medicine  and  Capi- 
Ul  Punishment",  In  To  Abolish  the  Death 
Penalty,  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  90th  CAng.  2d  Sess.,  at 
124  (1968)  (hereinafter  "Senate  Hearings"). 
Se«  also  Bluestone  and  McGahee.  Reaction  To 
Extreme  Stress:  Impending  Death  by  Execu- 
tion, Am.  J.  Psych.,  Nov.  1962,  p.  393;  Soles- 
bee  V.  Balkcom.  839  U.S.  9,  14  (1950)  (Frank- 
furter, J.,  dissenting).  For  personal  accounts 
see  R.  Hammer.  Between  Life  and  Death 
( 1969 )  :  E.  Smith.  Brief  Against  Death  (1968 ) . 
^Dostoevsky.  The  Idiot  19-21  (1958). 
"Camus.  "Reflections  On  the  Guillotine" 
in  Resistance.  Rebellion  and  Death  151-152 
(Modern  Library,  1960). 
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»The  authorities  on  this  point  are  c(d- 
lected  In  Note.  The  Death  Penalty  Cases, 
supra  a.  15.  at  1339-1341. 

^  See  the  testimony  of  Clinton  Duffy,  for 
many  years  warden  of  San  Quentln  Prison, 
in  Senate  Hearings  at  19-21. 

•'"  356  U.S.  at  100. 

=•  Goldberg  &  Dershowltz,  supra,  at  1798. 

--  356  U.S.  at  102. 

•■»  See,  e.g..  "The  RehablUtatlon  of  Nathaji 
Leopold",  Saturday  Evening  Post,  June  1, 
1963,  pp.  66-68:  Bailey,  "Rehabilitation  On 
Death  Row"  In  Bedau,  ed..  The  Death  Pen- 
alty in  America  556  (1967)  (hereinafter 
"Bedau") . 

Sixteen  American  Jurisdictions  have 
either  aoolished  capital  punishment  entirely. 
or  retain  It  only  for  rare  crimes  such  as  a 
second  first-degree  murder,  mirrder  of  a 
prison  guard,  or  murder  of  a  police  officer. 
In  the  following  list,  total  abolition  juris- 
dictions are  italicized,  and  the  date  of 
abolition  is  given  where  It  Is  recent:  Alaska 
(1957).  Hawaii  (1957),  Iowa  (1966).  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  New  York  (1965),  New 
Mexico  (1969),  North  Dakota.  Oregon  (1964), 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont  (1965). 
Virginia  Islands  (1957) ,  West  Virginia  (1965) , 
Wisconsin.  The  remaining  36  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion retain  capital  punishment  for  first  degree 
murder;  some  of  them  have  It  for  other 
crimes  as  well.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  have 
capital  punishment;  the  Navy  and  Marines 
do  not, 

"-'  There  have  been  3859  executions  in  the 
United  States  since  reliable  statistics  began 
to  be  kept  in  1930.  3334  for  murder.  Only  191 
of  these  were  during  the  1960's.  and  there 
have  been  no  executions  since  1967.  The  trend 
Is  shown  by  the  figures  for  the  following 
representative  years: 

1930   155 

1935    199 

1940    124 

1945  -.- 117 

1950 82 

1955    76 

1960 56 

1961    42 

1962 47 

1963    21 

1964 15 

1965    7 

1966 1 

1967   2 

National  Prisoner  Statistics:  Capital  Punish- 
ment, 1930-1968  (1969)   (hereinafter  "NPS"). 

By  w^ay  of  comparison,  there  were  9140  re- 
ported criminal  homicides  in  1960,  and  14,590 
In  1969.  FBI,  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  1960. 
1969.  Criminologists  estimate  that  between 
10  and  25  per  cent  of  criminal  homicides  are 
capital   (first -degree)    murders.  Bedau  at  62. 

■^  See  Knowlton,  Problems  Of  Jury  Discre- 
tion in  Capital  Cases.  101  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1099 
(1953). 

^'  In  most  states  the  governor  has  the 
clemency  power;  in  others  it  rests  In  the 
parole  and  pardon  board;  in  some  it  is  shared. 
See  generally  Abramowltz  &  Paget,  Executive 
Clemency  in  Capital  Cases.  39  N.Y.U.L.R.  136 
(1964). 

"'  On  the  race  of  those  executed,  see  Part 
n  of  this  memorandum,  infra.  On  their 
poverty  and  educational  status,  see.  e.g.. 
Senate  Hearings  at  11  (testimony  of  Michael 
DiSalle),  and  at  25  (testimony  of  Clinton 
Duffy). 

'  For  a  historical  review  of  this  develop- 
ment, see  Bedau  at  27-30. 

•1  ■'The  government  envisaged  for  this 
country  by  the  Constitution  Is  a  democratic 
one.  and  in  a  democracy  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  fear  that  penal  laws  will  be  placed 
upon  the  books  which.  In  their  general  ap- 
plication,   would    affront    the    public    con- 


science. The  real  danger  concerning  cruel 
and  Inhuman  laws  is  that  they  will  be  en- 
acted in  a  form  such  that  they  can  be  ap- 
plied sparsely  and  spottUy  to  tinhappy  minor- 
ities, whose  numbers  are  so  few.  whose  plight 
so  invisible,  and  whose  persons  so  unpopular 
that  society  can  readily  betir  to  see  them 
suffer  torments  which  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  accepted  as  penalties  of  general  ap- 
plication to  the  populace."  Brief  Amicus 
Curiae  for  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  in  Boykin  v.  Alabama, 
supra,  at  38-39. 

"  Trop  V.  Dulles,  supra,  at  99. 

"See,  e.g..  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  316  U.S. 
536  (1942);  Speiser  v.  Randall.  357  U.S.  513 
(1958);  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394  U.S.  618 
(1969).  Justice  Goldberg  has  argued  that  a 
oompelUng  interest  test  should  be  applied  to 
the  death  penalty  under  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment; Goldberg  &  Dershowltz,  supra,  at  1794. 
See  also  Note,  The  Death  Penalty  Cases, 
supra,  at  1355. 

"The  evidence  strongly  supports  the  con- 
clusion of  Warden  Iawcs  of  Sing  Sing  that, 
far  from  posing  a  special  threat,  "as  a  group 
(murderers]  constitute  the  most  reliable  and 
dependable  men  in  the  institution."  L.  Lawes. 
Man's  Judgment  of  Death  39.  See  Bedau  at 
400-401.  494-500:  SeUln.  ed..  Capital  Punish- 
ment. 154-189  (hereinafter  -Sellin'-)  (1967). 
Governor  DiSalle  of  Ohio  used  life-term  con- 
victed murderers  as  his  household  staff  in 
the  executive  mansion;  see  Senate  Hearings 
at  17. 

"Some  murderers  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment are  released  on  parole,  and 
studies  show  that  they  are  far  better  parole 
risks  than  any  other  class  of  offenders.  In 
general,  the  recidivism  rate  for  released  mur- 
derers is  very  low,  and  the  rate  of  murder- 
recidivism  is  nearly  zero.  See  Bedau  at  395- 
405;  Sellin  at  169-188;  Stanton,  Murderers 
On  Parole,  15  Crime  and  Delinquency  149 
(1969);  Royal  Commission  on  Capital  Pun- 
ishment, Report  at  486-491  (1953)  (herein- 
after -Royal  Commission  ReporV):  Califor- 
nia Assembly  Interim  Report,  Vol.  20  no  3 
"Problems  of  the  Death  Penaltv  and  its  Ad- 
ministration  in   California"  at' 12    '1957) 

"The  studies  are  collected  in  Bedau  at 
258-332.  and  the  relevant  statistics  are  set 
out  in  full  detail  in  Royal  Commission  Re- 
port at  328-380.  More  recent  statistics  are  ex- 
amined by  Reckless,  in  15  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency  52  (1969).  Most  official  bodies  which 
have  examined  the  statistics  have  agreed 
with  the  United  Nations  report  that  "the 
data  which  now  exist  show  no  correlation 
between  the  existence  of  capital  punishment 
and  lower  rates  of  capital  crime."  United  Na- 
tions. Dept.  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs. 
Capital  Punishment  123  (1968).  Cf.  Royal 
Commission  Report  at  18-24.  58-59.  328-330: 
New  York  Temporary  Commission  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Penal  Law  and  Criminal  Code. 
Special  Report  on  Capital  Punishment  2 
(1965):  F*resldent's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
Report  143  (1967);  Pennsylvania  Joint  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Capital  Punishment. 
Report  9.  20-29  (1961):  Canadian  Ministry  of 
Justice.  Capital  Punishment:  Material  Re- 
lating to  Its  Purpose  and  Value  36-37  (1965) . 

'-  Bedau  at  279. 

"Bedati  at  333-334.  339-343. 

"  Bedau  at  284. 

'■  Sellin  reports  that  over  a  20-year  period 
in  Chicago.  330  homicide  suspects  were  killed 
during  the  crime  or  while  being  apprehend- 
ed, while  only  45  murderers  were  executed. 
Sellin  at  251. 

'»  See  West.  "Medicine  and  Capital  Punish- 
ment". In  Senate  Hearings  at  126-127;  and 
see  Bedau  at  263-264. 

••  The  point  is  put  forcefully  by  Camus: 
see  "Reflections  On  the  Guillotine",  supra. 
at  148-149;  It  is  summed  up  by  Shaw's 
aphorism:   "Murder  and  capital  punishment 


are  not  opposltes  that  cancel  one  another, 
but  similars  that  breed  their  kind."  Senate 
Hearings  at  91  (testimony  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark).  There  is  even  some  sta- 
tistical evidence  that  the  homicide  rate  rises 
on  nights  before  scheduled  executions; 
Graves.  "The  Deterrent  Effect  of  Capital 
Punishment  in  California",  in  Bedau  at  322, 
329. 

«  We  have  not  included  retribution  among 
the  legitimate  objects  of  criminal  punish- 
ment. As  the  British  Royal  Commission  con- 
cluded, "[mjodern  penological  thought  dis- 
counts retribution  in  the  sense  of  vengeance." 
Royal  Commission  Report  at  17.  Accord:  Wil- 
liams V.  New  York.  337  U.S.  241.  248  (1949): 
Morrissette  v.  United  States,  342  U.S.  246. 
251,  (1952);  People  v.  Love.  53  Cal.  2d  843. 
856-857  n.  3,  350  P.  2d  706,  713  n.  3  (1960); 
People  v.  Oliver.  1  N.Y.  2d  152,  — ,  151  N.Y.S. 
2d  367,  373,  134  N.E.  2d  197,  201-201  (1956). 
Contemporary  proponents  of  the  death  pen- 
alty eschew  reliance  on  retribution,  and  rely 
on  arguments  from  deterrence  and  restraint: 
see  Bedau  at  120-165.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  is  not  an  Impwrtant 
factor  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  death 
penalty;  rather,  retentionlsts  do  not  rely  on 
it  when  stating  arguments;  in  support  of 
their  position,  thus  recognizing  the  virtually 
unanimous  societal  rejection  of  vengeance  as 
a  proper  goal  of  the  criminal  law. 

"  Trop  V.  Dulles,  supra,  at  101. 

"Goldberg  &  Dershowltz,  supra,  at  1800- 
1802. 

»i  See,  e.g..  Cox,  Constitutional  Adjudica- 
tion and  the  Promotion  of  Human  Rights.  80 
Harv.  L  Rev.  91,  107  (1966) . 

^  Yick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356  (1886); 
Foicler  v.  Rhode  Island.  345  U.S.  67  (1953); 
Carter  v.  Jury  Commission.  396  U.S.  320 
U.S.  320  (1970). 

-'  NPS  at  10. 

^•/d.at  10-11. 

■-Id. 

^Id. 

^  Id. 

'"Id.  at  3. 

» American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Flor- 
ida, "Rape:  Selective  Execution  Based  on 
Race"  (1964). 

«»  Transcript  of  Pretrial  Hearing.  Maxicell  v. 
Bishop,  No.  PB66-C-62,  August  22.  1966  (E.  D. 
Ark.)   (testimony  of  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang) . 

"  Wolf.  Abstract  of  Analysis  of  Jury  Sen- 
tencing in  Capital  Cases:  New  Jersey,  19 
Rutgers  L.  Rev.  66  ( 1964 ) . 

•»  Garfinkel.  Research  Note  on  Inter-  and 
Intra-Racial  Homicides,  27  Social  Forces  369- 
381  (1949). 

"Wolfgang.  Kelly  and  Nolde.  "ExecuUons 
and  Commutations  In  Pennsylvania"  in 
Bedau  at  464. 

*•  Bedau,  Death  Sentences  in  New  Jersey — 
1907-1960.  19  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  1  (1964). 

"  M.  Wolfgang  and  B.  Cohen,  Crime  and 
Race:  Conceptions  and  Misconceptions  86- 
86  (1970). 

"See,  e.g..  Ex  Parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  339, 
346-346  (1879). 

''Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election  Bd.. 
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"Some  21  states  have  regular  legislative 
sessions  only  In  odd -numbered  years.  The 
Book  of  the  States:  1970-1971. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  upon  price  and 
income  behavior  which  threatens  na- 
tional economic  stability.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

PKICr    INCOMi:   GUIDEPOST   BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  help  establish  the  new  economic 
policies  which  the  country  must  have  if 
we  are  to  restore  fuU  employment  with 
reasonable  price  stability. 

The  bill  would  contribute  to  the  formu- 
lation of  these  new  policies  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  would  require  the  President  to 
establish  immediately  the  voluntary  price 
and  income  guideposts  which  have  long 
been  so  urgently  needed.  Second,  it 
would  require  the  President  to  study 
thoroughly  all  the  policy  steps  which 
may  be  needed  in  order  to  restore  and  to 
maintain  full  emplojinent  without  infla- 
tion. 

The  first  part  of  my  bill— that  calling 
for  immediate  enunciation  of  guide- 
posts — is  essentially  identical  to  the  bill 
which  Congressman  Rruss  and  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  It  would  make  the  deter- 
mination of  explicit  quantitative  price 
and  income  guideposts  a  clear  legislative 
responsibility  of  the  President.  The  first 
guideposts  would  be  established  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  bill  was  enacted. 
Thereafter,  guideposts  would  become  a 
required  element  in  the  annual  Econom- 
ic Report  of  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent would,  of  course,  call  on  the  advice 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  as 
well  as  on  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  in  formulating  the  gtiideposts. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  would 
also  consult  fully  with  business  and  with 
labor  during  the  formulation  of  the 
guideposts. 

The  need  for  guideposts  is  nothing  new. 
We  needed  them  badly  when  I  introduced 
this  bill  last  year.  Indeed,  we  have  needed 
them  all  along.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  they  were  abandoned  in  1967.  How- 
ever, the  main  point  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  we  still  need  them  today — emd  need 
them  more  urgently  than  ever.  The  Infla- 
tion problem  has  not  gone  away.  Much 
as  we  would  like  to  see  Inflation  disap- 
pear, it  cannot  be  wished  away.  Nor  can 
it  be  frightened  away  by  high  unemploy- 
ment. Even  if  we  were  satisfied  to  pay  the 
enormous  costs  of  unemployment  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  inflation,  this  approach 
just  does  not  work.  We  have  tried  it  for 
over  2  years,  and  it  has  not  worked.  Un- 
employment has  now  been  at  the  6-per- 
cent level  for  6  months,  yet  the  rate  of 
inflation  as  measured  by  the  GNP  defla- 
tor was  higher  in  the  flrst  quarter  of  this 
year  than  it  was  during  1970.  While  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  improved  during 
the  flrst  quarter,  hopes  for  future  im- 
provement have  been  clouded  by  the  dis- 


turbing rise  In  the    wholesale  prices  In 
April. 

Most  observers  have  been  surprised  by 
the  continued  strength  of  inflation.  A 
number  of  economic  forecasts  for  1971 
have  recently  been  revised  upward  in  cur- 
rent dollar  terms,  but  revised  downward 
in  terms  of  the  expected  growth  of  real 
output.  This  is  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 
There  is  obviously  no  satisfaction  in  see- 
ing GNP  reach  $1,050  billion  in  1971,  or 
$1,055,  or  even  that  famous  flgure  of 
$1,065  if  this  increase  is  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  inflation.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
disaster  if  the  administration's  $1,065 
forecast  were  to  be  realized  in  dollar 
terms,  while  unemployment  continued  to 
rise  because  the  growth  of  real  output 
was  InsufQcient  to  provide  job  openings 
for  a  growing  labor  force. 

No  one  is  hoping  for  a  $1,065  GNP  just 
because  they  like  the  sound  of  that  num- 
ber. It  is  time  to  forget  about  $1,065  or 
SI, 055  or  any  other  current  dollar  num- 
ber and  talk  in  terms  of  the  grrowth  of 
real  output.  Policies  must  be  aimed  at  ex- 
panding our  real  output  at  a  rate  which 
allows  for  productivity  improvement  and 
for  the  opening  of  new  job  opportunities. 
This  means  a  real  growth  rate  in  excess 
of  4*2  percent  per  year. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  on  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  faster  real 
growth.  There  is  increasing  agreement 
that  new  poUcies  are  needed  to  achieve 
this  goal.  Many  are  coming  to  feel,  as 
I  do.  that  new  steps  to  promote  growth, 
such  as  the  immediate  introduction  of 
the  individual  income  tax  cuts  now 
scheduled  for  1972  and  1973,  must  be 
taken. 

At  the  same  time  we  take  these  stim- 
ulative steps  which  are  so  badly  needed, 
we  must  also  take  effective  steps  to  con- 
trol inflation.  This  is  why  the  Immediate 
introduction  of  guideposts  is  so  impor- 
tant. Of  course,  the  administration  has 
taken  some  steps  in  this  direction — such 
as  the  effort  a  few  months  ago  to  con- 
tain the  increase  in  steel  prices.  I  have 
supported  these  steps,  but  they  have  been 
far  too  timid,  too  isolated,  and  too  er- 
ratic. We  need  a  systematic,  continuing 
incomes  policy  which  would  be  conducted 
at  all  times  as  a  matter  of  law.  And  we 
need  to  begin  this  policy  now. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  am  talking  about 
a  policy  of  voluntary  compliance  by  bus- 
iness and  labor,  not  a  system  of  manda- 
tory price  controls.  Congress  has  already 
given  the  President  the  authority  to  in- 
stitute mandatory  controls  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  if  he  feels  this  is  necessary. 
However,  few  would  argue  that  manda- 
tory controls  would  be  satisfactory  on  a 
long-term  basis.  Personally,  I  feel  they 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  By  contrast, 
a  voluntary  incomes  policy  is,  I  believe, 
both  feasible  and  necessary. 

Unfortimately,  much  less  is  known 
about  how  to  make  a  voluntary  Incomes 
policy  work  than  we  need  to  know.  We 
need  guideposts  now.  We  cannot  wait 
for  a  lot  of  studies  to  be  completed  be- 
fore we  institute  them.  However,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  introduce  interim 
guideposts,  we  can  begin  seriously  study- 
ing the  long-term  improvements  In  our 


economic  Institutions  which  will  be  re- 
quired If  we  are  to  sustain  a  satisfactory 
combination  of  high  employment  and 
price  stability  In  the  future. 

The  unsatisfactory  combination  of  in- 
flation and  unemployment  from  which  we 
are  suffering  has  discouraged  everj-one. 
The  voices  of  doom  and  gloom  are  telling 
us  that  full  employment  and  price  sta- 
bility are  not  compatible.  Some  say  that 
we  must  accept  the  natural  rate  of  un- 
employment, however  high  that  Is. 
Others  say  that  we  must  accept  high  lev- 
els of  Inflation.  We  are  repeatedly  told 
that  incomes  policies  have  not  worked 
well  in  other  countries. 

Obviously  we  cannot  accept  these  con- 
clusions. We  must  look  at  incomes  pol- 
icies that  have  worked.  We  must  reex- 
amine income  policies  that  have  not 
worked  to  discover  how  they  might  have 
been  made  to  work.  We  must  reexamine 
the  structure  of  the  economy,  and  meas- 
ure the  contribution  which  removal  of 
import  quotas,  breakup  of  monopoly 
power,  improvements  in  Government 
procurement,  and  better  natural  resource 
management  can  make  to  price  stability. 
The  second  part  of  my  bill  requires  the 
President  to  study  these  questions  and  to 
transmit  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  no  later  than  next 
January  20;  that  is,  no  later  than  the 
next  annual  Economic  Report. 

My  feeling  is  that  this  study  Is  already 
long  overdue.  The  problem  of  price  sta- 
bility must  be  approached  In  a  positive 
manner.  We  have  heard  too  much  about 
policies  that  will  not  work.  Too  little  ef- 
fort has  gtme  into  the  search  for  policies 
that  will.  The  study  I  am  proposing  is  not 
intended  to  answer  the  question:  "E>o  we 
need  an  Incomes  policy?"  We  do.  The 
questions  is:  "How  can  an  Incomes  pol- 
icy best  be  carried  out?"  This  we  must 
discover. 

The  study  is  not  designed  to  answer 
the  question:  "Do  we  need  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  our  economy?"  Of  course 
we  do.  The  question  is:  "How  can  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  economy  be  significantly 
Improved?" 

The  question  Is  not:  "Can  we  have 
full  employment  without  Inflation?"  We 
can,  and  we  must.  The  question  Is: 
"What  must  we  do  to  achieve  full  em- 
plojrment  without  inflation,  and  how  fast 
can  we  do  it?" 

Few  questions  are  more  urgently  in 
need  of  an  answer  than  this  one.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  the  President  that 
he  need  not  wait  for  my  bUl  to  be  en- 
acted. A  concentrated  examination  of 
these  questions,  bringing  to  bear  all  the 
vast  resources  of  the  executive  branch 
could  and  should  begin  at  once. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1970 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  provide  for  an  Informed  public 
opinion  upon  price  and  income  behavior 
which  threatens  national  economic  stabil- 
ity 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Full  Employment 
Anie:idraents  of  1971". 

DECLAR.^■^ON    or   PURPOSS 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
a  :;e*'  mechanism  Is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
aims  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  (which  Includes  the 
concept  of  reasonable  price  stability).  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  mech- 
anism to  provide  for  an  Informed  public 
opinion  In  order  to  restrain  price  or  Income 
behavior  when  It  threatens  national  eco- 
ncmic  stability  by  causing  Inflation. 

DETERMINATION   OF   PRICE  AND   INCOMB 
GUIDEPOSTS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  ( 1  i  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible 
after  July  1.  1971.  and  (2)  thereafter  an- 
nually as  part  of  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  and  on  such  supplementary 
occa-sions  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or 
desirable,  explicit  quantitative  guideposts  for 
price  and  income  behavior.  Such  guideposts 
shall  be  arrived  at  after  full  consideration 
of  probable  productivity  Increases,  and  after 
full  consultation  with  representatives  of 
business  and  organized  labor.  These  guide- 
post  recommendations  shall,  when  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
committee  created  by  section  5." 

(b)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph ; 

"(6)  to  conduct  such  consultation  with 
business,  organized  labor,  and  other  ap- 
propriate persons,  and  such  productivity, 
price,  and  Income  studies  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  regarding  the  price  and  Income 
guideposts  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress." 

DETERMINATION  OF  PRICE  AND  INCOME  BXHAVIOB 
INCONSISTENT  WITH  GUIDEPOSTS 

Sec.  4.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"RECOMMENDATIONS    ON    PRICE    AND    INCOMZ 
GUmEPOSTS 

"Sec  6.  The  President,  through  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  shall 
review  actual  or  Imminent  price  or  Income 
behavior  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  price 
and  income  guideposts  and  which  threatens 
national  economic  stability,  and  shall  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned as  he  determines  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest." 

recommendations        for        the        CONTINUING 
E.KECtrriON    OF   PRICE    AND   INCOME   POUCIES 

Sec  5.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  January  20,  1972,  hla 
recommendations  for  an  appropriate  admin- 
istrative mechanism  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Pull  Employment  Amendments 
of  1971  on  a  continuing  basis  and  for  other 
structural  and  Institutional  reforms  designed 
to  promote  the  alms  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  relating  to  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power.  Before 
transmitting  these  recommendations,  the 
President,  through  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  (1)  past  and  present 
experience  with  Income  policies  both  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere;  (2)  the  role  of 


structural  reforms.  Including  but  not  limited 
to,  the  removal  of  Import  restrictions  and  the 
reform  of  Federal  procurement  and  regfula- 
tory  policy.  In  promoting  greater  price  stabil- 
ity; and  (3)  the  future  prospects  for  achiev- 
ing and  sustaining  full  employment  with 
reasonable  price  stability.  The  study  shall 
Include,  under  clause  (3)  of  this  section, 
a  comparison  of  prospects  for  realizing  the 
price  and  emplojmient  goals,  with  and  with- 
out price  and  Income  guideposts.  Including 
an  estimate  of  the  time  required  to  reach 
the  price  and  employment  goals.  The  com- 
plete results  of  the  study  to  be  conducted 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  20.  1972.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  "full  employment"  means 
an  aggregate  unemployment  rate  no  higher 
than  3  percent,  and  "reasonable  price  stabil- 
ity" means  an  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
deflator  for  the  Gross  National  Product  of  not 
more  than  2  percent. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1971.  A  bill  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Delaware  River  in  Philadelphia 
County,  Pa.,  nonnavigable.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  eliminate  a  Federal  navigational  ease- 
ment at  Penn's  Landing  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  Philadelphia.  Today  in 
more  and  more  of  America's  cities,  the 
long-present  image  of  decaying  water- 
fronts is  undergoing  a  change.  Increas- 
ingly, State,  and  local  governments  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  its  dirty, 
polluted,  rundown,  congested  harbors 
need  not  remain  that  way  but  can  and 
must  be  restored  to  the  places  of  ac- 
tivity and  enjoyment  that  they  once 
were. 

Such  a  project  is  underway  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  historic  area  of  Penn's 
Landing — an  area  that  stretches  the 
length  of  1  nautical  mile  along  the  Etela- 
ware  River.  Once  the  center  of  activities 
In  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city's  waterfront  has  since 
fallen  into  disuse  as  Its  piers  and  facili- 
ties have  grown  obsolete.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  however,  the  city  and  the 
State  governments  have  expended  mas- 
sive amounts  of  public  funds  in  acquiring 
the  imused  cargo  piers  and  in  authoriz- 
ing demolition,  dredging,  and  filling  op- 
erations In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
blighted  conditions  that  were  exerting  a 
serious  negative  influence  on  the  ad- 
jacent historic  city  and  central  business 
district.  The  result  has  been  the  creation 
of  a  strategic  development  site  occupying 
slightly  over  75  acres. 

Through  the  Interacting  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  conrniunlty,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  has  programed  the 
renewal  and  rehabilitation  of  the  entire 
area  in  a  manner  that  will  exploit  its 
unique  locational  assets  in  order  to  trans- 
form it  into  a  center  that  will  provide 
commercial,  cultural,  educational,  and 
recreational  benefits  to  the  citizens  of 
all  age  groups  and  all  Income  levels  who 
live  in  or  visit  the  surrounding  metro- 
politan area.  In  an  effort  to  restore  pub- 
lic identification  to  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia, Penn's  Lsmdlng  creates  a  peo- 
ple-oriented waterfront  environment 
which  will  offer  its  visitors  any  number 


of  opportunities  to  become  involved  in 
diverse  and  exciting  activities  focusing 
on  the  geographic  and  ecological  Im- 
portance of  the  Delaware  River  to  the 
quality  of  Ufe  of  the  entire  region.  This 
natural  resource  will  provide  the  thread 
that  will  tie  together  activities  highlight- 
ing the  international  flavor  of  the  port 
with  its  import/export  activities  to  those 
calling  forth  the  historical  significance 
of  Penn's  Landing  as  they  complement 
and  support  existing  and  evolving  activi- 
ties of  the  adjoining  areas  of  Society 
Hill,  the  national  historical  area,  and  the 
old  city  areas. 

Both  these  types  of  activity,  recrea- 
tional, and  commercial,  address  them- 
selves to  two  important  Issues  of  urban 
centers  throughout  the  country — that  of 
creating  a  pleasant  environment  in  which 
to  live  and  that  of  obtaining  the  revenues 
with  which  such  an  environment  may 
be  realized.  By  providing  for  an  integra- 
tion of  both  types  of  activity  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  Penn's  Landing  will  develop  an 
expanded  base  for  economic  returns  to 
both  the  city  and  the  State.  Through 
the  return  of  either  direct  or  indirect 
tax  revenues,  the  net  benefit  in  terms  of 
economics  Is  projected  well  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  public  capital  ex- 
pended. At  a  time  when  the  Nation's 
cities  are  in  search  of  funds  to  allow 
them  to  continue  providing  services  to 
the  citizens,  this  project  can  only  be 
seen  as  valuable. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  creation  of  this 
type  of  vital  and  exciting  waterfront  ac- 
tivity center,  one  capable  of  serving  the 
city's  residents  as  well  as  regional,  na- 
tional, and  international  visitors,  the  in- 
vestment of  private  and  Institutional 
capital  in  addition  to  public  fimds  is  im- 
perative. The  attraction  of  such  invest- 
ment will  enable  the  project  to  develop 
into  a  stimulus  for  Increased  commer- 
cial activity  both  on  the  site  and 
throughout  the  nearby  business  com- 
munities. Development  of  Penn's  Landing 
has  progressed  to  the  point  of  its  mar- 
keting program  launched  this  spring. 
While  it  is  possible  at  this  time  to  ac- 
quaint developers  and  potential  users 
with  the  opportunities  afforded  by  Penn'i 
Landing,  formal  solicitation  of  develop- 
ment proposals  is  blocked  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Federal  navigational  easement, 
applicable  to  the  area  of  Penn's  Land- 
ing currently  occupied  by  landfill. 

The  existence  of  the  easement  poses 
two  problems.  First,  because  the  area  is 
presently  classified  as  a  Federal  water- 
way, the  city  carmot  obtain  title  to  the 
land  and,  therefore,  arrangements  for 
disposition  of  any  portions  of  the  devel- 
opment site  to  the  State  or  to  private 
developers  cannot  occur.  Second,  be- 
cause potential  developers  could  not  pos- 
sess clear  title  to  the  land,  they  would 
find  it  impossible  to  obtain  long-term 
financing  commitments. 

Please  note  that  this  problem  is  by  no 
means  unique  to  Philadelphia,  but  has 
been  faced  by  many  cities,  such  as  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  and  Baltimore,  that 
have  sought  to  improve  their  water- 
fronts. As  long  as  this  servitude  remains, 
however,  developers  can  have  no  assur- 
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ance  that  improvements  made  on  the 
site  will  not  be  removed  should  they  be 
considered  an  obstruction  to  navigation, 
such  a  determination  is  totally  unlikely 
to  occur,  however,  because  the  striking  of 
the  easement  will  not  in  any  way  reduce 
the  navigable  area  of  the  river.  In  fact, 
the  elimination  of  the  piers  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  area  has  caused  an 
increase  of  approximately  80  feet  in  the 
effective  cross  section  of  the  river  that 
can  be  used  by  boat.'^  and  ships.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  piers  ex- 
tended 550  feet  into  the  river,  whereas 
the  land  area  and  embarcadero  re- 
placing them  extend  only  470  feet.  Per- 
mits for  the  landfill  had  been  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  1967.  The  Corps  has  been  informed 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  which 
would  eliminate  the  easement  in  this 
area  and  has  taken  no  exception  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  community  support.  As 
one  example,  the  former  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Thacher  Long- 
streth.  indicated  to  me  early  last  Febru- 
ary that  unless  this  bill  is  passed,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Permsylvania: 

win  not  be  able  to  market  the  land  to 
the  various  organizatloriS  which  have  been 
selec:ed  to  develop  it.  This  is  because  long- 
term  financing  will  not  be  available  while  the 
title  to  the  land  Is  clouded. 

In  Mr.  Longstreth's  letter,  he  further 
noted: 

The  Importance  o:  this  tract  of  land,  not 
only  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  ae  a  rec- 
reational resource,  but  also  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  who  come  each  year 
from  all  over  the  Nation  to  visit  the  historic 
shrines  In  and  around  Independence  Hall. 
Penn's  Landing  is  an  Important  p>art  of  this 
historic  area. 

Mr,  President.  I  look  forward  to  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation which  is  so  essential  to  Phila- 
delphia's continued  development. 


By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  1972.  A  bill  to  create  a  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Board,  to  pro- 
vide standards  for  the  qualification  of 
associations  of  producers,  to  define  the 
mutual  obligation  of  handlers  and  asso- 
ciations of  producers  to  bargain  regard- 
ing agricultural  products,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

N.\TION.\L  AGRICULTTniAL  B.ARGAINING  BOARD 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  National  Agricultural  Bargain- 
ing Board,  providing  standards  for  the 
qualification  of  associations  of  producers, 
defining  the  mutual  obligation  of  han- 
dlers and  associations  of  producers  to 
bargain  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  be  printed  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  MILLER.  For  several  years,  the 
prices  received  by  farmers  have  not  kept 
pace  with  increases  in  their  costs  of  pro- 
duction. The  resulting  cost-price  squeeze 
has  had  serious  economic  and  social  con- 
sequences to  millions  of  farmers  and 
their  families  and  to  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country.  What  counts  in  the  farm- 
er's bank  account  is  his  net  income — not 
his  gross  receipts.  Inflation  has  had  a 
staggering  impact  on  his  costs  of  produc- 
tion. The  fact  that  his  prices  have  not 
kept  pace  is  revealed  by  statistics  show- 
ing that  10  years  ago  20  percent  of  the 
consumer  dollar  went  for  food,  whereas 
today  less  than  17  cents  of  each  consumer 
dollar  goes  for  food.  It  is  true  that  food 
prices  are  higher,  but  there  are  more 
consumer  dollars  being  spent  by  the 
average  consumer.  Also,  the  prices  to  the 
farmer  do  not  increase  by  the  .'-ame 
amount  that  prices  to  the  consumer  in- 
crease m  the  retail  market.  There  are 
various  middlemen  and  labor  costs  which 
enter  into  the  picture. 

Farmers  are  not  comparable  to  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations,  because  each 
of  them  is  an  independent  businessman 
with  his  own  capital  investment.  Even 
tenant  farmers  often  have  a  substantial 
investment  in  machinery.  Accordingly, 
bargaining  power  for  farmers  can  only 
be  achieved  through  organization.s  of 
producers.  More  and  more  farmers  have 
joined  such  organizations,  and  these 
have  been  helpful.  However,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  organizations  has  been 
curtailed  by  hmitations  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  handlers  to  bargain  with  them — 
and  I  use  "bargain"  in  the  sense  of 
meaningful  negotiations  \nthout  the 
danger  of  being  undercut  by  unfair  tac- 
tics. I  am  satisfied  that  most  handlers  do 
not  engage  in  these  tactics,  but  some  of 
them  do. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
give  producers  of  farm  commodities, 
through  their  cooperative  organizations, 
greater  ability  to  obtain  fair  prices  for 
their  products.  It  would  do  this  generally 
by  requiring  handlers  to  engage  in  bar- 
gaining with  associations  of  producers 
which  meet  certain  qualifications.  The 
bill  would  establish  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Board  composed  of 
three  members.  This  Board  would  "qual- 
ify" associations  of  producers  which  meet 
certain  qualifications  designed  to  assure 
that  the  association  is  producer-owned 
and  controlled,  has  binding  contracts 
with  its  members,  is  financially  sound, 
and  represents  a  sufBcient  number  of 
producers  with  respect  to  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  agricultural  products  to 
make  it  an  effective  agent  for  producers 
in  bargaining  with  handlers. 

Handlers  would  be  required  to  bargain 
with  qualified  associations  whose  pro- 
ducer members  have  had  a  prior  course 
of  dealing  with  that  handler.  The  bar- 
gaining would  cover  such  items  as  price, 
terms  of  sale,  compensation  for  commod- 
ities produced  under  contract,  and  other 
contract  provisions.  The  Board  would 
have  the  power  to  bring  a  complaint 
against  a  handler  who  refused  to  engage 


in  bargaining  with  a  qualified  association 
of  producers,  to  issue  an  order  requiring 
the  hauidler  to  engage  in  bargaining,  tind 
to  enforce  such  orders  through  the 
courts. 

My  bill  also  follows  the  milk-market- 
ing order  approach  which  has  been  help- 
ful to  dairymen  and  also  to  constmiers 
over  the  years.  It  covers  all  agricultural 
products.  For  an  agricultural  product  to 
be  covered,  however,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  referendum  by  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum.  If 
the  majority  vote  took  place,  it  would  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  to  effectuate  the 
marketing  order — a  requirement  wliich, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  in  the  ca.se  of  such  national  com- 
modities as  food,  and  feed  grains,  cattle, 
and  hogs.  However,  there  are  many  other 
crops  which  could  feasibly  come  under 
the  new  bargaining  program,  and  the 
very  least  that  would  happen  would  be  to 
assure  more  orderly  production  and  mar- 
keting of  these  crops  than  often  occurs. 
For  too  long,  there  are  too  many  who 
fail  to  recognize  that  to  have  a  sustained 
healthy  national  economy,  there  must  be 
a  healthy  economy  involving  our  basic 
industry  of  agriculture.  Mj'  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  recognition  of  this  fact  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

ExHiBrr  1 
S.  1972 
A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agricultural  Bar- 
gaining Board,  to  provide  standards  for  the 
qualification  of  associations  of  producers, 
to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of  handlers 
ar.d  associations  of  producers  to  bargain 
regarding  agricultural  products,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  MARKBTINa 
AND  BARGAININa 

LEOISI,\TrVE    FINDINGS    AND    PCTRPOSE 

Sec  101.  The  Congress  reiterates  its  find- 
ing that,  because  agricultural  products  are 
produced  by  numerous  Individuals  farmers, 
the  marketing  and  bargaining  position  of  In- 
dividual  farmers  will  be  adversely  affected 
unless  they  are  free  to  Join  together  volun- 
tarily in  cooperative  organizatloris  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  membership  by  a  farmer  in  a  coopera- 
tive organization  can  orUy  be  meaningful  If 
a  handler  of  agricultural  products  Is  re- 
quired to  bargain  In  good  faith  with  an  agri- 
cultural cooperative  organization  as  the 
representative  of  its  members  who  have  had 
a  previous  course  of  dealing  with  such 
handler.  The  purpose  of  this  title,  there- 
fore, is  to  provide  standards  for  the  quali- 
fication of  agricultural  cooperative  organi- 
zations for  bargaining  purposes,  to  define  the 
mutual  obligation  of  handlers  and  agricul- 
tural cooperative  organizations  to  bargain 
with  respect  to  the  production,  sale  and 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  and  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  such  obliga- 
tion. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  102.  This  title  shall  be  known  and 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Agricultural 
Marketing  and  Bargaining  Act  of  1971." 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  103.  When  used  in  this  Utle — 
(a)      "Qualified  association"  means  an  as- 
sociation of  producers  accredited  In  accord- 
ance with  section  105  of  this  title. 
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(b)  "Association  of  producers"  means  any 
association  of  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts engaged  In  marketing,  bargaining,  ship- 
ping, or  processing  as  defined  in  section  15(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929, 
as  amended  (49  Stat.  317;  12  U.S.C.  1141(a) ) , 
or  in  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  association  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers" approved  February  18,  1922  (42  Stat. 
388;  7  U.S.C.  291). 

(c)  "Board"  means  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Board  provided  for  In  this 
title. 

(d)  "Handler"  means  any  p>erson  other 
than  an  association  of  producers  engaged  In 
the  business  or  activity  of  (1)  acquiring  or 
receiving  agricultural  products  from  produc- 
ers or  associations  of  producers  for  process- 
ing, grading,  packaging,  handling,  storing, 
or  sale;  (2)  contracting  or  negotiating  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements,  written  or  oral, 
with  or  on  behalf  of  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction or  marketing  of  any  agricultural 
product;  or  (3)  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker 
for  a  handler  in  the  performance  of  any  func- 
tion or  act  specified  In  (1)   or  (2)   above 

(e)  "Person"  includes  one  or  more  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations  and  associa- 
tions 

if)  "Producer"  means  a  person  engaged  in 
the  production  of  agricultural  products  as  a 
farmer,  planter,  rancher.  poultrjTnan,  dairy- 
man, fruit,  vegetable,  or  nut  grower. 

NATIO.VAL    AGRICfLTt-'RAL    BARGAINING    BOARD 

Sec  104.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  National 
Bargaining  Board,  which  shall  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

( b )  The  Board  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  original  Board  shaU  be  composed  of  one 
member  for  a  one-year  term,  one  member  for 
a  three-year  term  and  one  member  for  a  five- 
year  term.  The  President  shall  Indicate  the 
length  of  term  when  making  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  original  Board.  Thereafter,  as 
the  term  of  each  member  expires,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  appoint  a  successor  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  Any  Individual  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  other  than  expira- 
tion of  the  term  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  The  President  shall  select  one 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(ci  .^ny  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President,  upon  notice  and 
hearing,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
In  office  but  for  no  other  cause. 

id  I  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board.  Two 
members  of  the  Board  shall,  at  all  times,  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

(e)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  incurred  by  the  members  of 
the  Board  or  the  employees  of  the  Board  un- 
der its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  In 
the  same  manner  as  payments  of  such  ex- 
penses for  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  from 
time  to  time  to  adopt,  amend  and  rescind.  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  subchapter  II, 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

QUALIFICATION    OF    ASSOCIATIONS    OP 
PRODUCERS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Only  those  associations  of  pro- 
ducers that  have  been  qualified  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  provided  by  this  title. 


(b)  An  association  of  producers  deslrtng 
qualification  shall  file  with  the  Board  a  peti- 
tion for  qualification.  The  petition  shall  con- 
tain such  information  and  be  accompanied 
by  such  documents  as  shall  be  reasonably  re- 
quired by  the  regulations  of  the  Board  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  provide  for  a  public 
hearing  upon  such  petition.  The  Board  shall 
qualify  such  association  If.  based  upon  the 
petition  for  qualification  and  the  evidence  at 
such  hearing,  the  Board  finds — 

(1)  that  the  association  Is  directly  or  In- 
directly producer-owmed  and  controlled; 

(2)  the  association  has  contracts  with  its 
members  that  are  binding  under  State  law; 

(3)  the  association  is  financially  sound  and 
has  adequate  resources  and  management  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  or- 
ganized; 

(4)  the  association  represents  a  sufficient 
number  of  producers  with  respect  to  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  agricultural  products  to 
make  It  an  effective  agent  for  producers  In 
bargaining  with  a  handler  or  handlers;  and 

(5)  one  of  the  authorized  functions  of  the 
association  is  acting  as  principal  or  agent  for 
Its  producer-members  in  bargaining  with 
handlers  for  prices  and  other  terms  of  con- 
tracts with  respect  to  the  production,  pro- 
cessing, sale  or  marketing  of  their  product. 

(d)  After  the  Board  qualifies  such  asso- 
ciation, it  shall  give  notice  of  such  quallfica- 
cation  to  all  known  handlers  which,  m  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  purchase,  proc- 
ess, or  market  the  agricultural  commodities 
produced  by  the  members  of  such  association. 

(e)  A  qualified  association  shall  file  an 
annual  report  with  the  Board  in  such  form 
as  shall  be  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Board.  The  annual  report  shall  contain  such 
information  as  will  enable  the  Board  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  association  continues  to 
meet  the  standards  for  qualification. 

(f)  If  a  qualified  association  ceases  to 
maintain  the  standards  for  qualification  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  the 
Board  shall,  after  notice  and  hearing,  revoke 
the  qualification  of  such  association. 

BABGATNINC 

Sec.  106.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title,  "bar- 
gfUnlng"  Is  the  mutti&l  action  and  obligation 
of  a  handler  and  a  qualified  association  to 
meet  at  reasonable  times  and  negotiate  In 
good  faith  with  respect  to  the  price,  terms 
of  sale,  compensation  for  commodities  pro- 
duced under  contract,  and  other  contract 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  commodities 
produced  by  the  members  of  such  associa- 
tion and  the  execution  of  a  written  contract 
Incorporating  any  agreement  reached  If  re- 
quested by  either  party.  Such  obligation  on 
the  part  of  any  handler  shall  extend  only 
to  a  qualified  association  that  represents  pro- 
ducers with  whom  such  handler  has  had  a 
prior  course  of  dealing.  Such  obUgatlon  does 
not  require  either  party  to  agree  to  a  propo- 
sal  or  to  make  a  concession. 

(b)  A  handler  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had 
a  prior  course  of  dealing  with  a  producer 
H  such  handler  has  purchased  commodities 
produced  by  such  producer  in  any  one  of  the 
preceding  three  years. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  a  qualified  association  from  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  handlers  to  supply 
the  full  agricultural  production  requirements 
of  such  handlers. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  handler  to 
negotiate  directly  or  Indirectly  with  other 
producers  of  a  product  with  respect  to  the 
price,  terms  of  sale,  compensation  for  com- 
modities produced  under  contract,  and  other 
contract  provisions  relative  to  such  product 
while  negotiating  with  a  qualified  associa- 
tion which  Is  able  to  supply  all  or  most  of 


the  requirements  of  such  handler  for  such 
product. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawfiU  for  a  handler  to 
purchase  a  product  from  other  producers  un- 
der terms  more  favorable  to  such  producers 
than  those  contained  in  an  existing  agree- 
ment with  a  qualified  association. 

(f)  Whenever  it  is  charged  that  a  quali- 
fied association  or  handler  refuses  to  engage 
in  bargaining  as  that  term  is  defined  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall 
investigate  such  charges.  If,  upon  such  in- 
vestigation, the  Board  considers  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  person 
charged  has  refused  to  engage  in  bargairUng 
in  violation  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  is- 
sue and  cause  to  be  served  a  complaint 
upon  such  person.  The  complaint  shall  sum- 
mon the  named  person  to  a  hearing  before 
the  Board  or  a  member  thereof  at  the  time 
and  place  therein  fixed. 

(g)  The  person  complained  of  shall  have 
the  right  to  lUe  an  answer  to  the  original  and 
any  amended  complaint  and  to  appear  In 
person  or  otherwise  at  the  hearing  and  give 
testimony.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  or 
the  member  conducting  the  hearing,  any 
person  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  to  pre- 
sent testimony.  Any  hearing  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable,  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  under  section 
556  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  If,  upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  Board  determines  that  the  person 
complained  of  has  refused  to  engage  in  bar- 
gaining in  violation  of  this  title,  it  shall  state 
its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  on  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring him  to  engage  in  bargaining  as  that 
term  Is  defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shaU  order  such  further  alBrmatlve 
action,  including  an  award  of  damages,  as 
will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  title. 

(1)  If.  upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  thf 
person  complained  of  has  not  refused  to  en- 
gage in  bargaining  in  violation  of  this  title,  it 
shall  make  its  findings  of  fact  and  issue  an 
order  dismissing  the  complaint. 

(J)  Until  the  record  in  a  case  has  been 
filed  in  a  court,  as  hereinafter  provided  in 
section  107,  the  Board  may  at  any  time,  upon 
reasonable  notice  and  in  such  manner  as  it 
deems  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  finding  or  order  made  or  issued 
by  It. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  ORDERS  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Board  shall  have  power 
to  petition  any  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States,  or  if  all  the  courts  of  appeals  to  which 
application  may  be  made  are  in  vacation, 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  within 
any  circuit  or  district,  respectively,  wherein 
the  refusal  to  engage  in  bargaining  occurred 
or  wherein  the  person  who  engaged  in  such 
refusal  resides  or  transacts  business,  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  orders  made  under 
section  106  and  for  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order,  and  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  In  the  proceedings,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
served  ujxjn  such  person,  and  thereupon  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  of 
the  question  determined  therein,  and  shall 
have  power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief 
or  restraining  order  as  it  deems  Just  and 
proper,  and  to  make  and  enter  a  decree  en- 
forcing, modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so 
modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  order  of  the  Board.  No  objection  that 
has  not  been  urged  before  the  Board  or  the 
member  before  whom  a  hearing  was  conduct- 
ed shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless 
the  court  finds  that  the  failure  to  present 
such   objection  should    be  exctised   because 
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of  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  flndlngs 
of  tbe  Board  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  either  party  shall  apply  to 
the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional 
evidence  and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  Is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such 
evidence  at  the  hearings  before  the  Board, 
its  member,  agent,  or  agency,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken 
before  the  Board,  or  a  member  thereof,  and 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  Board 
may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or 
malce  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken  and  it  shall  file 
with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
which  findings  with  respect  to  the  questions 
of  fact.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive;  and  the  Board  shall  file  its  rec- 
ommendations, if  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  its  original  order.  Upon  the 
filing  of  the  record  with  the  court,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive,  and 
its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  appropriate  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals if  application  was  made  to  the  district 
court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28. 

( b  I  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  granting  or  denying  In  whole 
or  in  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  In  any  circuit  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States  In  the  circuit 
wherein  the  refusal  to  engage  In  bargaining 
was  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  transacts  business,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  filing  In  such  court  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
tbe  Board  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  cleric  of  the  court  to  the  Board, 
and  thereupon  the  aggrieved  party  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  In  the  proceeding, 
certified  by  the  Board,  as  provided  In  section 
3113  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
proceed  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  an  application  by  the  Board  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  shall  have 
the  same  jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  Board 
such  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as 
it  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  In  like  man- 
ner to  make  tmd  enter  a  decree  enforcing, 
modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or 
setting  aside  In  whole  or  in  part  the  order 
of  the  Board.  The  findings  of  the  Board  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  In  like  manner  be  con- 
clusive. 

(c)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der subsections  (a)  or  (bi  of  this  section 
shall  not  stay  enforcement  of  the  Board's 
decision  but  the  Board  or  the  reviewing  court 
may  order  a  stay  upon  such  terms  as  it  deems 
proper. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PSOVISIONS 

Sec.  108  The  Board  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy 
evidence  relating  to  any  person  or  action 
under  investigation  by  it  in  connection  with 
any  refusal  to  engage  In  bargaining.  The 
Board  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and 
to  issue  gubpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  evidence. 

Sec.  109  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  person,  the 
district  court,  upon  application  by  the  Board, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  order  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Board  to  produce  evi- 


dence or  to  give  testimony  relevant  to  the 
matter  under  Investigation,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  110.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from 
attending  and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents. 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  the  sub- 
pena of  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to 
a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  No  Individual  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  U  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence,  except  that  such 
individual  so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  in  so  testifying. 

Sue.  ill.  Complaints,  orders,  and  other 
processes  and  papers  of  the  Board  may  be 
served  personally,  by  registered  mall,  by  tele- 
graph, or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the 
principal  ofllce  or  place  of  business  of  the 
person  required  to  be  served.  The  verified 
return  of  service  shall  be  proof  of  such 
service.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Board  shall  be  paid  the  same  fee  and  mileage 
allowance  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  witnesses 
whose  depositions  are  taken  and  the  person 
taking  the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled 
to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  112.  All  processes  of  any  court  to 
which  an  application  or  petition  may  be 
made  under  this  title  may  be  sen.ed  Iri  the 
Judicial  district  wherein  the  person  or  per- 
sons required  to  be  served  reside  or  may  be 
found. 

Sec.  113.  The  provisions  of  this  title  are 
severable  and  if  any  provision  shall  be  held 
unconstitutional  or  Invalid  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  the  decision  of  such 
court  shall  not  affect  or  impair  any  of  the 
remaining  provisions. 

Sec.  114.  The  activities  of  qualified  asso- 
ciations and  handlers  In  bargaining  with 
respect  to  the  price,  terms  of  sale,  compen- 
sation for  commodities  produced  under  con- 
tract, or  other  contract  terms  relative  to  ag- 
ricultural commodities  produced  by  the 
members  of  such  quaUfled  associations  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  violate  any  antitrust  law 
of  the  United  States.  Nothing  In  this  title 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  p>ermlt  han- 
dlers to  contract,  combine  or  conspire  with 
one  another  In  bargaining  with  qualified 
associations. 

TITLE  II— ASSIGNXfENT  OF  ASSOCIATION 
FEES 

Sec.  201.  If  any  producer  voluntarily  ex- 
ecutes and  causes  to  be  delivered  to  a  han- 
dler, either  as  a  clause  in  a  sales  contract 
or  other  Instrument  in  writing,  a  notice  of 
assignment  of  dues  or  fees  to  a  qualified 
association,  by  which  the  handler  is  directed 
to  deduct  a  sum  from  amounts  to  be  paid 
to  such  producer  and  to  pay  the  same  over 
to  such  association  as  dues  or  fees  for  the 
producer,  then  such  handler  shall  comply 
with  said  notice. 

Sec.  202  An  assignment  of  dues  or  fees  as 
described  in  section  201  may  not  exceed  2 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  product 
which  is  delivered  by  the  producer  to  the 
handler. 

Sec  203.  Payment  need  not  be  made  un- 
der an  assignment  of  dues  or  fees  pursuant 
to  section  201  until  the  handler  has  avail- 
able and  under  its  control  funds  owing  to 
the  producer  that  are  sufficient  in  amount 
to  make  the  payment  of  the  amount  in- 
volved. In  the  case  of  an  annual  product, 
such  payment  need  not  be  made  until  the  end 
of  the  product  year. 


TITLE  III — MARKETTNO  ORDEIiS 
Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agrlo\iltural  Maj-ketlng 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  and  subsequent  leg. 
islation.  If  further  amended  as  follows: 

"Section  8c (2)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  third  sentence  ending  with  ths 
words  'Southwest  production  areas.',  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Notwithstanding  any  of  the  com- 
modity, product,  area,  or  approval  exoeptiona 
or  limitations  in  the  foregoing  sentences 
hereof,  any  agricultural  commodity  or  prod- 
uct (except  canned  or  frozen  products) 
thereof,  or  any  regional  or  market  classifica- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  eligible  for  an  order, 
exempt  from  any  special  approval  required 
by  the  preceding  sentences  hereof,  if  after  a 
referendum  of  the  affected  producers  of  such 
commodity  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  ma- 
jority of  such  producers  favor  making  such 
commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  the  re- 
gional or  market  classification  thereof  spe- 
cified In  the  referendum,  eligible  for  an  or- 
der: Provided,  however,  that  such  referen- 
dum shall  not  be  required  for  any  com- 
modity or  product  for  which  an  order  other- 
wise Is  authorized  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tences of  its  subsection  (2)  and  for  whldi 
no  special  approval  or  area  limitation  is 
specified  therein'." 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Scott,     Mr.     Schweiker,     Mr. 

Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Buckley, 

Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 

HoLLiNcs,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 

Kennedy,     Mr,     Metcalf,    Mr. 

MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Percy, 

Mr.  Proxbdre,  Mr.  Tunney,  and 

Mr.  'Williams)  : 
S.  1973.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 
Home  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

TRAODKirs    KOSdXTSZKO    ROUE    NATIONAL    HO- 

TOBic  srrE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  la  al- 
ways gratifying  to  honor  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  committed  themselves 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  America.  The  legislation 
which  I  am  proposing  today  to  estab- 
lish the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  Pennsylvania 
would  properly  distinguish  such  a  man. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  a  Polish  Ameri- 
can who  fought  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, made  substantial  contributions  to 
the  success  of  the  American  struggle  for 
Independence.  His  expertise  In  construct- 
ing fortifications  at  West  Point  and 
Yorktown  and  his  knowledge  of  military 
strategy  resulted  in  the  historic  victory 
at  Yorktown.  In  addition.  Kosciuszko  was 
instrumental  in  securing  similar  free- 
doms for  his  own  people  in  Poland  and 
worked  as  a  diplomatic  emissary  to 
Prance  to  insure  harmony  between  two 
young  nations. 

A  true  American  patriot,  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  exhibited  those  qualities  of 
unselfish  dedication  to  a  cause  and 
persevering  courage  which  have  re- 
mained as  the  foimdatlon  of  human 
freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  by  Senators 
Scott.  Schweiker,  Bayh,  Brooke,  Buck- 
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LEY,  Cranston.  Hart.  Hollings,  Humph- 
rey, Kennedy,  Metcalf,  Muskie.  Nelson, 
Percy,  Proxmire.  Tunney,  and  Wil- 
liams. On  my  behalf  and  theirs,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  a  brief  explanation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:       i 

S.  1973 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estal^llshment  of 
the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  preserve  In  public  ownership  the 
historically  sig^ficant  property  associated 
with  the  life  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  for  the 
benefit  and  Inspiration  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  35(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  26,  1958  (16 
U.S.C.  460  1-22  (Supp.  V) ) ,  the  land  and  In- 
terests in  land,  together  with  buildings  and 
Improvements  thereon,  located  at,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of,  301  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  such  other  lands 
and  Interests  in  lands,  including  scenic  ease- 
ments, as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  the  area.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  the  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko Home  National  Historic  Site  by  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral Register  at  such  time  as  he  deems  suf- 
Qcient  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  have  been 
acquired  for  administration  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Pending  establishment  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  administer  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  acquired  for  the  Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko  Home  National  Historic  Site 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
US.C.  461   et  seq.),  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Barcr  Extension 

Section  1  of  the  bUl  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  approprtated 
funds,  or  exchange,  the  Kosciuszko  Home 
and  related  lands  and  Improvements  thereon 
located  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  to- 
gether with  such  other  lands  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  administration 
of  the  area.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  Home  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister at  such  time  as  he  deems  sufficient  lands 
and  Interests  in  lands  have  been  acquired  for 
administration  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  Administration  of  the  site, 
as  provided  in  section  2  of  the  bill,  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  authorities  contained 
in  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  U.S.C.  I,  2-4)  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935 
(«  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.).  as 
amended. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and 

Mr. Harris)  : 
CXVII 1091— Part  13 


S.J.  Res.  105.  A  joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  1971  as  the  "Year  of 
World  Minority  Language  Groups."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

TEAR  OF  WOBLD  MINORTTT  LANGUAGE  GROUPS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are, 
around  the  world,  some  2,000  minority 
tribes  that  do  not  have  a  written  lan- 
guage. They  comprise  an  estimated  160 
milUon  people. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  this.  This 
year,  the  500th  tribe  will  have  been 
reached  not  only  with  a  written  language 
but  also  with  translations  of  great  im- 
portance. 

This  work  is  brought  about  by  dedi- 
cated individuals  who  engage  in  mis- 
sionary efforts.  They  go  to  a  tribe  in  some 
remote  comer  of  the  world,  live  with 
them  and  learn  their  language,  and 
then  they  create  for  them  an  alphabet 
and  a  written  language.  As  I  said,  these 
efforts  have  reached  the  500th  tribe. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  there 
has  been  created  a  Summer  Institute  of 
Linguistics,  where  linguistic  scholars  are 
trained  at  the  Universities  of  Oklahoma 
North  Dakota,  Washington,  Michigan! 
Indiana.  California,  Pennsylvania.  Texasi 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  this  work  is  of  vital  im- 
portance for  the  well-being  of  all  the  peo- 
ple on  earth.  It  is  also  of  vital  importance 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  understanding 
as  well  as  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Because  of  the  great  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  regard,  and  the  accom- 
plishments already  obtained,  a  bill  has 
been  prepared  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris). 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  1971 
as  the  year  of  world  minority  language 
groups. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    1528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TONi,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HARTKE).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1528,  the  Wholesome 
Pish  and  Fishery  Products  Act  of  1971. 

S.    1775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1775,  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Marketing  and  Bar- 
gaining Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  Mn.TTARY 
SERVICE  ACT 

amendment  no.  6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eacleton,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
68.  intended  to  be  proposed  to  HJl.  6531, 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  113.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  same  bill  (HH.  6531) . 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
DISTRICT  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMI- 
NATIONS TO  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  CITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  10 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  June  9.  1971,  in 
room  6226  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
will  hold  public  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Margaret  A.  Haywood,  Joseph  P. 
Yeldell,  and  Henry  K.  Willard  to  be 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council.  Persons  wishing  to  testify  or 
submit  statements  on  these  nominations 
should  notify  Robert  Harris,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  committee.  6222  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  by  Friday,  June  4. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
DISTRICT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
SCHOOL  PARE  BUS  SUBSIDY  BILLS 
(S.  1340  and  HR.  6638) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  9  ajn. 
on  Wednesday,  June  9.  1971,  in  room 
6226.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  school  fare 
bus  subsidy  bills.  S.  1340  and  H.R.  6638. 
Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  on  this  legislation  should 
notify  Mr.  Robert  Harris,  staff  director 
of  the  committee,  6222  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  by  Friday,  June  4. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  IN  SOUTH 
BEND,  IND..  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AMONG  OLDER  WORICERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging — at  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Randolph,  out 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  (m  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incmnes — is 
conducting  a  study  of  the  effects  of  wide- 
spread unemplojmient  among  older 
workers. 

Our  first  hearing  on  that  subject  will 
take  place  on  June  4, 1971.  in  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  at  9  a.m.  at  the  South  Bend  Pub- 
lic Library,  122  West  Wayne  Street.  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke  will  preside. 
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ANOTHER  REASON 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
more  than  one  reason  why  this  Nation 
should  speed  withdrawal  of  its  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

Columnist  Stewart  Alsop,  writing  in 
the  May  24  edition  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, cites  the  growing  use  of  drugs  by 
our  men  in  Vietnam  as  a  compelling  rea- 
son to  withdraw  our  troops  quickly. 

Mr.  Alsop  put  his  conclusion  this  way : 

The  United  States  has  no  obligation  to 
continue  to  field  a  big  non-flghtlng  army  In 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  are 
becoming  heroin  addicts.  The  bulk  of  that 
non-flghtlng  anny  must  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  quickly  and  urgently,  for  the  saxne 
reason  that  people  In  a  burning  hoxise  have 
to  be  gotten  out  quickly  and  urgently. 

While  Mr.  Alsop  and  I  might  disagree 
on  the  extent  of  our  withdrawal,  I  be- 
lieve that  Uie  drug  problem  is  one  more 
important  reasMi  why  we  should  set  a 
date  certain  and  bring  all  our  troops 
home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alsop's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colimin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Worse  Than  Mylai 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — In  addition  to  the  55.000 
Americans  who  have  died  In  Vietnam,  there 
are  now  many  thousands  who  might  almost 
as  well  be  dead.  For  according  to  a  new  and 
authoritative  estimate — vividly  supported  by 
Newsweek  reporters  (page  26) — there  are 
between  30.000  and  40.000  servicemen  In 
Vietnam  who  are  heroin  users.  Most  of  these 
men.  on  return  to  civilian  life,  are  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  crime  and  an  early  death. 

The  horrifying  new  estimate  was  provided 
by  the  Provost  Marshal's  oflflce  In  Saigon 
to  an  emissary  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Rep.  Robert  Steele  of  Cotmectl- 
cut.  If  you  think  about  its  real  meaning,  It  Is 
the  worst  horror  to  emerge  from  the  war — 
worse  even  than  My  Lai. 

According  to  the  estimate,  between  10 
j)er  cent  and  15  per  cent  of  the  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  are  on  hard  drugs — mean- 
ing heroin  in  almost  every  case.  This  can 
only  b€  an  estimate,  since  where  heroin  la 
easily  available,  as  It  Is  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  not 
hard  to  conceal  an  addiction.  But  the  Provost 
Marshal's  estimate  Is  borne  out  by  other 
evidence.  Including  a  study,  ba^ed  on  anony- 
mous polling  techniques,  of  addiction  in 
the  Amerlcal  Division. 

.  SKTROCKSTIMa    USZ 

In  this  study,  6.4  per  cent  of  those  polled 
admitted  taking  "heroin  or  opium,"  and  5.5 
per  cent  said  they  took  "cocaine."  There  Is 
rtrtually  no  cocaine  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
word  Is  imdoubtedly  a  mlnnomer  for  heroin, 
which  the  01*8  call  "skag."  This  Indicates  a 
total  of  almost  12  per  cent  on  heroin.  The 
figure  is  very  probably  low,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  poll  was  taken  last  September,  and 
since  then  the  use  of  heroin  In  Vietnam  haa 
skyrocketed.  Second,  even  when  promised 
anonymity,  a  good  many  OI  drug  takers  un- 
doubtedly play  safe  and  deny  that  they  take 
drugs. 

Moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
GI  addicts  are  unaware  that  they  are  addicts, 


and  some  do  not  even  know  that  they  are 
taking  heroin.  Among  the  young  draftees  in 
Vietnam,  who  are  the  chief  victims  of  the 
heroin  epidemic,  there  Is  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  Vietnamese  skag  Is  not  addictive  if 
It  Is  smoked  or  "snorted." 

In  a  study  of  servicemen  addicts  undergo- 
ing voluntary  treatment  It  was  found  that 
51  per  cent  of  those  who  used  heroin  smoked 
It.  mixed  with  tobacco  in  ordinary  cigarettes, 
43  per  cent  snorted  (sniffed  the  powder  out 
of  the  cupped  hand),  and  only  6  per  cent 
"mainlined,"  Injecting  the  stuff  directly 
into  the  veins.  The  notion  that  smoking  or 
snorting  Is  not  addictive  Is  tragically  untrue. 

It  Is  especially  untrue  of  "Number  Four 
White."  the  brand  of  heroin  produced  for 
"the  American  market"  In  Burma,  Laos  and 
Northern  Thailand.  ("Number  Three  Smok- 
ing Heroin,"  produced  for  the  Asian  market, 
is  purplish  In  color.)  Number  Four  White  Is 
94  per  cent  to  97  per  cent  pure  heroin,  com- 
pared with  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  In  heroin 
sold  In  the  U.S. 

EASY    TO    GET 

The  price  in  Vietnam  varies  widely,  but  It 
Is  very  much  lower  than  the  New  York  price. 
Getting  the  stuff  Is  no  trouble  at  aU.  Rep- 
resentative Steele  let  It  be  known  that  he 
might  be  Interested  In  buying  a  bag  of  skag, 
and  In  a  twenty-minute  walk  In  Saigon  he 
was  approached  nine  times. 

Because  the  stuff  Is  strong,  cheap  and  easy 
to  get,  and  also  because  of  the  myth  that 
smoking  or  snorting  does  not  cause  addic- 
tion, there  have  been  cases  of  young  GI's  tak- 
ing leaves  where  heroin  is  not  easily  avail- 
able— and  suddenly  suffering,  to  their  own 
amazement,  the  horrors  of  withdrawal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  study  of  servicemen-addicts, 
their  average  age  Is  a  pathetic  20  5,  and  their 
average  "length  of  habit"  Is  only  five  months. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor  and 
Narcotics  Bureau  director  John  Ingersoll 
both  flew  to  Saigon  recently  to  press  the 
Thleu  government  to  curb  the  heroin  traffic. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  highly  placed  Lao- 
tians and  Vietnamese  profit  from  the  traffic, 
and  some  disciplinary  gestiires  will  doubtless 
be  made.  But  the  gestures  can  only  be  pallia- 
tive— President  Thleu  can  no  more  effectively 
control  the  drug  traffic  in  Saigon  than  Mayor 
Lindsay  can  In  New  York. 

More  than  gestures  are  needed.  The  first 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  Is  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  servicemen  who  are  already 
addicted,  or  are  In  danger  of  becoming  so. 
Consider  the  situation  of  these  men.  With 
plenty  of  strong,  cheap  heroin  available,  they 
have  no  trouble  supporting  their  habit  In 
Vietnam.  When  they  return  to  the  United 
States,  to  support  their  addiction  they  will 
have  to  mainline,  and  they  will  have  to  find 
at  least  $40  a  day.  For  most  of  them,  the  only 
way  to  get  that  kind  of  money  Is  to  steal. 

Heroin  addiction  can  be  detected  by  uri- 
nalysis. It  Is  the  clear  responsibility  of  the 
services  to  give  urine  tests  to  all  Vietnam 
servicemen  before  returning  them  to  clvUlan 
life,  and  to  establish  compulsory  hospitaliza- 
tion centers  to  cure  those  who  are  still  cur- 
able. But  the  cure  rate  Is  very  low.  and  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  have  served  In  Viet- 
nam are  already.  In  effect,  sentenced  to  a  life 
of  crime  In  the  urban  jungles. 

Something  else  must  also  be  done.  Those 
yovmg  draftees  who  are  the  chief  victims  of 
the  Vietnam  heroin  traffic  must  be  gotten 
out  of  Vietnam  as  fast  as  possible.  The  heroin 
epidemic,  which  Is  a  new  phenomenon,  re- 
fiects  the  erosion  of  discipline  and  morale  In 
our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

NOTHINO   TO   DO 

The  American  forces  In  Vietnam  no  longer 
have  a  genuine  combat  mission,  and  an  army 
without  a  combat  mission  Is  an  army  with- 
out a  real  purpose.  Of  the  more  than  260,000 


American  troops  now  In  Vietnam,  only  about 
a  fifth  are  combat  troops,  and  their  prin- 
cipal mission  now  Is  to  avoid  combat.  If  you 
ask  at  the  Pentagon  what  In  heaven  s  name 
the  other  200,000  are  doing,  you  hear  general- 
Itlee  about  an  "orderly  withdrawal,"  or  you 
are  told  the  answer  Is  secret. 

In  fact,  what  most  of  the  200,000  are  doing 
Is  virtually  nothing,  other  than  going  mad 
with  boredom.  Under  the  President's  with- 
drawal program,  there  will  sUll  be  around 
150,000  noncombat  troops  In  Vietnam  next 
November,  still  going  mad  with  boredom. 
Soldiers  will  choose  almost  any  escape  from 
an  army  that  has  lost  discipline,  morale  and 
F'Jrp>ose,  and  this  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
heroin  epidemic. 

This  country  has  a  profound  moral  obliga- 
tion to  provide  logistic  support  for  the  mil- 
lion-man  South  Vietnamese  forces,  which 
have  been  made  pathetically  dep)endent  on 
American  support  for  the  defense  of  their 
country.  But  the  United  States  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  continue  to  field  a  big  non-flghtlng 
army  In  which  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
men  are  becoming  heroin  addicts.  The  bulk 
of  that  non-flghtlng  army  must  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  quickly  and  urgently, 
for  the  same  reason  that  i>eople  In  a  burning 
house  have  to  be  gotten  out  quickly  and 
urgently. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH.  STATE 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING  DAY,  SPECIAL  RECOGNI- 
TION DAY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  proclamation  Issued  by 
Hon.  Robert  D.  Ray,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  on  April  27,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  1971  has  been  proclaimed  by 
President  Nixon  as  the  year  In  which  Older 
Americans,  Including  Older  lowans.  speak 
out;  and 

Whereas,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  win  be  held  November  28  through  De- 
cember 1,  1971,  to  develop  a  more  realistic, 
comprehensive  National  Policy  on  Aging;  and 

Whereas,  May  1971  marks  the  culmination 
of  almost  sixteen  months  of  community  and 
state  activities  In  the  State  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  May  13;  and 

Whereas,  our  Senior  Citizens  have  helped 
create  the  communities  In  which  we  live,  and 
we  are  deeply  grateful  to  these  leaders  who 
have  made  Iowa  a  better  place  In  which  to 
live  and  retire: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Robert  D.  Ray,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
month  of  May,  1971,  as  "Senior  Citizens 
Month"  and  Thursday,  May  13,  1971,  u 
"State  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
Day"  and  Sunday,  May  16,  1971,  as  "Special 
Recognition  Day"  for  Senior  lowans  whose 
role  and  activities  in  their  church  and  com- 
munity life  are  vital  to  our  society. 

I  express  my  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
the  groups  working  for  these  Senior  Citizens, 
and  to  the  Senior  Citizens  themselves  for 
their  many  varied  and  continuing  contribu- 
tions to  the  life  of  our  state  and  nation. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  be  affixed.  Dona  at 
Des  Moines  this  27  th  day  of  April  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
seventy-one. 

Robert  D.  Rat, 

Qovemor. 
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POW  ISSUE  MISSTATED 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  POW 
controversy  surrounding  the  "set  a  date 
to  end  the  war"  debate  swirls  around  in 
a  circle.  The  issue  is  misused:  according 
to  Murrey  Marder  in  his  column,  "The 
pOW's  in  Political  Crossfire,"  the  issue 
Is  misstated. 

The  official  U.S.  Army  history  of  the 
Korean  war  states  the  case,  that  through 
most  of  the  history  of  war,  the  "common 
practice"  has  been  "to  exchange  all  pris- 
oners of  war  at  the  end  of  a  conflict." 
This,  too,  is  true  of  the  Indochina  war. 
Therefore,  when  President  Nixon  says  he 
intends  to  maintain  a  residual  military 
force  in  South  Vietnam  imtil  the  North 
Vietnamese  release  our  men  being  held 
as  POW's,  he  places  these  prisoners  in  a 
vicious  political  circle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr,  Mar- 
der's  column  of  May  21  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Debate  Over  Ditterent  Issues  :  The  POW's 
IN  PoLiTCAL  CaossmE 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
Each  side  In  the  growing  i>olitical  cross- 
flre  over  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
In  the  Indochina  wtir  claims  that  history  Is 
on  Its  side.  They  are  talking  at  cross-pur- 
poses, however,  about  different  issues:    par- 
tial   exchanges    of    prisoners    vs.    total    ex- 
changes. But  this  controversy  within  a  con- 
troversy is  characteristic  of  a  confusing  de- 
bate packed  with   emotion,   recrimination — 
and  possibly  votes  or  high  pKtlltlcal  damage 
in  the  1972  election. 

In  the  Senate,  a  vote  Is  approaching  on  an 
amendment  to  the  military  draft  extension 
bill,  tacking  on  the  recurring  proposal  to  re- 
quire a  total  U.S.  troop  pullout  by  Dec.  31, 
1971.  Locked  Into  this  i^proach  Is  the  claim. 
which  the  Nixon  administration  adamantly 
challenges,  that  setting  a  withdrawal  date 
provides  the  only  real  prospect  for  gaining 
the  release  of  prisoners  held  by  North 
Vietnam. 

This  week  a  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee publication.  "Monday."  fired  a  broadside 
at  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  for  what  it  called  hla 
■cruelly  misleading"  recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Hartke  accused  the  Nixon  administration 
of  perpetuating  "a  cruel  hoax"  In  continuing 
to  pretend  that  there  is  some  other  solution 
to  the  prisoner  of  war  problem  than  an 
agreement  to  end  the  war  on  a  fixed  date. 
"In  this  as  in  every  other  war  In  human  his- 
tory." said  Hartke,  "prisoners  are  exchanged 
when  the  war  Is  over." 

"Wrong,"  charged  the  GOP  publication. 
To  back  up  Its  counter-charge,  "Monday"  se- 
lected portions  of  a  report  prepared  In  the 
Library  of  Oongrees  for  a  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  to  challenge  what  "Mon- 
day" called  the  "set  the  date  to  get  the  POWs 
back"  line. 

The  repwrt,  the  party  publication  stated, 
snowed  numerous  cases  of  POWs  being  re- 
leased during  time  of  war"  in  oonfllcts  ex- 
tending from  the  Revolutionary  War  through 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  Kor«in  war,  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  However,  the  OOP  ac- 
count omitted  several  key  facts  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  report.  The  report  showed 
Partial  releases  or  excbanges  of  prisoners 
*hlle  hostilities  were  under  way  but  with 
the  Important  notation  in  the  summary  that 
In  World  War  I  and  since,  "for  ttoe  most  p«ut, 
™>wever,  prisoners  had  to  await  the  end  of 
hostilities  before  being  repatriated." 


Diu-lng  the  Korean  war,  for  example  "Mon- 
day "  noted  that  6.670  North  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  prisoners  were  exchanged 
for  684  members  of  United  Nations  forces. 
Including  149  U.S.  military  personnel.  But  It 
omitted  the  next  sentence  in  the  report: 
"However,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
POWs,  a  total  of  88,696  to  be  exact,  were  not 
exchanged  until  after  the  armistice  agree- 
ment was  signed  on  July  27,  1953." 

What  is  at  Issue  in  the  "set  the  date  to 
get  the  POWs  back"  debate  Is  not  partial  pris- 
oner releases,  but  a  total  release.  As  the  offi- 
cial U.S.  Army  history  of  the  Korean  war  re- 
ports, through  most  of  history  the  "common 
practice"  was  "to  exchange  all  prisoners  of 
war  at  the  end  of  a  conflict,"  with  provisions 
added  in  more  recent  times  through  Inter- 
national conventions  for  exchange  of  sick  or 
woiiiided  prisoners  during  hostilities. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
acknowledged  that  during  a  "Meet  the  Press" 
televlsloned  Interview  last  Sunday.  Rogers 
said  he  could  cite  no  war  In  which  there  had 
been  a  general  POW  release  before  the  end 
of  hostilities.  Rogers  said,  however,  "I  think 
this  war  Is  a  little  different.  It  is  sui  generis." 

The  POW  issue  has  become  so  enmeshed 
in  disputed  and  selected  facts  that  even 
President  Nixon  has  sometimes  mls-six)ken 
the  record.  Nixon  said  on  March  4  that  "there 
are  1,600  Americans  In  North  Vietnam  Jails 
under  very  difficult  clrcumsrtances  at  the 
present  time."  This  figure,  however,  mixes  up 
captured  and  missing  in  action,  and  U.S.  ex- 
perts believe  a  majority  of  the  missing  are 
deed. 

Vice  President  Agnew  this  week  used  a 
more  acceptable  ajjproxlmatlon :  "Some  1,650 
American  military  personnel  are  missing  or 
captured  in  Indochina.  We  know  that  at 
least  450  of  these  are  captured.  The  total  is 
probably  higher,  but  how  much  higher  and 
which  men  are  captured  is  not  known  be- 
cause of  the  other  side's  refusal  to  Identify 
all  prisoners." 

Defense  Department  statistics,  as  of  May  1, 
1971,  listed  1,170  U.S.  personnel  as  missing  iri 
action  and  460  as  prisoners  of  war  for  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Oambodla. 

The  core  of  administration  strategy  at  this 
stage,  as  President  Nixon  Indirectly  acknowl- 
edged last  month  when  he  expwinded  the  U.S. 
rationale  for  maintaining  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  Is  not  how  to  bargain  over  prisoner 
release  now.  As  the  President  Indicated.  U.S. 
policy  Is  based  on  maintaining  some  Ameri- 
can forces  In  South  Vietnam  long  enough  to 
give  Saigon's  government  more  of  "a  chance 
to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover." 

Beyond  that  objective,  the  President  said, 
the  United  States  will  maintain  "residual'"' 
U.S.  forces  In  South  Vietnam  "until  we  get 
our  prisoners  released."  Critics  have  attacked 
that  portion  of  the  administration's  case  as 
Illogical,  on  grounds  that  North  Vietnam 
would  have  no  reason  to  retain  prisoners  after 
a  total  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

But  admimstratlon  strategy  in  fact  is  not 
based  on  a  total  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence from  Vietnam.  The  administration  cur- 
rently plans  to  retain  American  power  to 
strike  Communist  forces  from  XJS.  alrbases 
in  Thailand  and  from  aircraft  carriers.  Even 
if  the  United  States  should  decide  to  forgo 
that  intention,  administration  plans  call  for 
continuing  UJ3.  military  and  economic  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  for  years  to  come,  which 
would  require  some  U.S.  physical  presence 
In  the  country.  The  POW  release  issue,  there- 
fore. Is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  U.S 
objectives,  on  which  emotions  feed. 

Vice  President  Agnew  on  Monday  came 
closer  than  any  UJB.  official  has  so  far  to 
acknowledging  this  crux  of  the  underlying 
Hanoi-Washington  dispute. 

"North  Vietnam,"  he  said,  "thinks  that,  by 
holding  our  men  hostages,  they  can  compel 
the  President  to  cave  in  to  their  demands — 


demands  for  a  United  States  pullout.  aban- 
donment  of  the  present  elected  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  an  end  to  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary activity — in  effect  to  the  turning  over 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  aggressors." 

Whether  Hanoi  would  agree  with  that  for- 
mulation or  not  each  side  knows  what  it  Is 
comp)€tlng  over  is  not  merely  some  400  or 
500  U.S.  prisoners — despite  what  the  publ'c 
may  think— but  larger  stakes  which  each  is 
unready  to  surrender. 


AMERICAN  ASSURANCES  TO  EGYPT, 
DANGER  TO  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  issued  a  statement  concerning 
alleged  U.S.  Government  assurances  to 
President  Sadat  of  Egypt  that  the  United 
States  would  ask  "no  further  compro- 
mises from  Eg>'pt." 

I  recall  the  briefing  I  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  received  fnan  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  end  of  March.  At  the 
time,  he  gave  his  own  assurances  to  67 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  would  not  insist  that  Israel  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  total  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai  as  a  condition  for  a  final 
settlement  with  Egypt.  I  hope  that  the 
recent  revelations  from  Cairo  do  not  in- 
dicate there  has  been  a  change  in  this 
policy. 

In  his  statement.  Senator  Eavh  makes 
the  very  valid  rwint  that  'peace  can  only 
come  to  the  Middle  East  when  the  parties 
involved  reach  an  agreement  without 
having  a  solution  imposed  upwn  tnem." 
This  principle  should  continue  to  guide 
our  policies  in  this  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Bayh's  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bnica  Bath 
Press  reports  of  Egyptian  President  Sadat's 
address  on  Thursday  to  the  Egyptian  National 
Assembly  raise  disturbing  new  questions 
about  the  Nixon  administration's  Middle  East 
policy.  I  am  referring  to  President  Sadat's  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  "squeeze"  the 
Israeli  s — ^that  this  country  apply  pressure  to 
Israel  for  a  complete  withdrawal  from  occu- 
pied territories  by  threatening  suspension  of 
military  and  economic  assistance. 

I  urge  the  Nixon  adminlstraUon  to  resist 
such  demands.  But  I  miKt  admit  that  my 
confidence  in  its  ability  and  willingness  to  do 
that  is  shaken  by  President  Sadat's  account 
of  his  talks  with  Secretary  Rogers.  President 
Sadat  says  that  the  Secretary  of  State  assured 
him  that  the  United  States  would  ask  "no 
further  compromises"  from  Egypt,  that  the 
United  States  government  feels  that  the 
Egyptians  hare  done  all  that  they  can  for 
I>eace. 

I  hope  that  the  Administration  has  not 
gflven  any  such  assurances  or  even  hinted  that 
all  that  remains  now  is  for  the  Israelis  to  give 
in.  I  would  be  at  a  lose  to  luiderstand  how 
our  government  could  believe  it  wes  promot- 
ing meaningful  negotiation  between  Egyjyt 
and  Israel  when  it  tells  the  Egyptians  that 
they  have  done  all  t^ey  need  to,  that  they 
need  not  be  flexible,  that  they  need  not  nego- 
tiate anymore.  It  not  only  would  be  counter- 
produotlve  for  our  government  to  tell  either 
side  that  it  has  done  enough — but  that, 
should  hardly  be  our  role  to  begin  with. 
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Peace  can  only  come  to  the  Middle  East 
when  the  parties  involved  reach  an  agree- 
ment without  having  a  solution  Imposed 
upon  them.  And  such  an  agreement  will  not 
be  reached  If  the  Nixon  administration  con- 
tinually puts  itself  In  a  position  of  deciding 
beforehand  what  the  positions  of  either  side 
should  be. 

These  reported  assurances  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  President  Sadat  should  give  the 
Israeli  5 — and  many  of  us  here — legitimate 
concern  about  our  role  In  the  Middle  East. 
And  that  can  only  make  the  path  to  lasting 
peace  more  difficult. 


CHARLES  CAMPBELL 

Mr.  TALMAXKjE.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  in  the  Senate  who  know  and  have 
worked  with  Charles  Campbell,  formerly 
administrative  assistant  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Richard  Russell,  and  now  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  junior  Senator 
of  Georgia  iMr.  Gambreld  regret  very 
much  to  learn  Mr.  Campbell  will  soon 
leave  Washington  to  return  to  Georgia. 

During  some  5  years  that  Charles  was 
administrative  assistant  to  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague,  Mr.  Russell,  it 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  on  many  varied  matters.  I  have 
come  to  know  Charles  Campbell  as  a 
man  of  impeccable  integrity,  great  abil- 
ity, and  devotion  to  his  duties.  He  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  valuable  sena- 
torial staff  member,  not  only  to  the  late 
Senator  Rusoell  and  his  successor  Sena- 
tor Gambrell,  but  he  is  also  friend  and 
adviser  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Charles  plans  to  take  the  Georgia  bar 
exam  this  summer,  Eind  I  understand 
eventually  to  enter  the  practice  of  law 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  Charles  well 
and  to  thank  him  for  the  friendship  and 
assistance  he  has  afforded  me. 


FORMER  SENATOR  DODD'S  EN- 
DORSEMENT OF  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  all  saddened  last  week  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  our  former  colleague  Thom- 
as Dodd  of  Connecticut.  In  his  long  ca- 
reer he  served  in  many  capacities,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  his  role  as  a 
prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  trials  after 
the  Second  World  War.  The  Genocide 
Convention  is  a  direct  result  of  the  events 
that  necessitated  those  trials,  and  of  the 
principles  that  were  established  there. 
When  he  testified  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  1950  Tom 
Dodd  endorsed  the  Genocide  Convention. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  had  It  been  in 
existence  when  Hitler  first  came  to  power 
the  tragic  events  of  his  regime  might 
have  been  prevented.  None  of  us  wish 
to  see  another  Nuremberg.  Let  us  act  now 
to  end  the  crime  of  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  former  Senator  Dodd's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  or  Thomas  Dodd,   Member,  Spe- 

CLM-        COMMlrTEE        ON        Pe.VCE        AND        LAW 

Thhovgh   United  Nations  of  the  A.veri- 

CAN  Bar  Association 

Mr.  Dodd.  My  name  Is  Thomas  Dodd  of 
Hartford.  Conn. 

I  appear  primarily  as  a  private  citizen,  but 
I  am  also  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  special  committee  on  peace  and 
law  through  United  Nations,  which  was  heard 
here  this  afternoon  through  Messrs.  Rix, 
Finch,  and  Schweppe. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you.  sir,  that  I  am  a 
new  member  of  the  committee,  having  been 
appointed  in  October.  So  that  I  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
or  In  Its  recommendation  to  the  bar  sissocla- 
tion.  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  do 
so  since  my  appointment  to  the  committee. 

I  am  also,  as  you  will  recall,  one  who  served 
with  Justice  Jackson  as  his  executive  trial 
counsel  at  the  first  major  Nuremberg  trial, 
so  I  have  a  triple  Interest  in  this  proposed 
convention — in  my  private  capacity  as  a 
citizen:  now  a  member  of  the  bar  association 
on  peace  and  law.  and  also  as  one  who  had 
something  to  do  with  the  proceedings  in 
the  first  and  so-called  major  trial  at  Nurem- 
berg. I  will  not  take  but  a  few  minutes,  be- 
cause I  realize  the  hour  Is  late  and  that  much 
has  been  covered  with  respect  to  what  I 
might  say.  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few 
things  that  occurred  to  me  while  I  was 
listening. 

Senator  McMahon.  I  might  add  you  had  a 
very  distinguished  record  in  the  Nuremberg 
trial. 

Mr,  Dodd.  Thank  you,  sir.  Because  we  have 
mentioned  the  Niuemberg  trial,  let  me  say 
this:  It  Is  a  little  bit  out  of  place  from  what 
I  had  planned  so  far  as  my  presentation  is 
concerned. 

At  Nuremberg,  we  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  individuals  are  responsible  for  some  of- 
fenses, such  as  aggressive  warfare.  You  will 
recall  that  there  was  some  hue  and  cry  ralBed 
in  some  places  about  the  application  of  that 
doctrine.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  It  Is 
the  people  who  make  up  the  government, 
Individual  people,  and  I  think  the  only  way 
that  we  can  effectively  do  anything  In  the 
field  of  International  law  is  to  hold  Individu- 
als resp>onslble.  and  as  I  read  this  proposal, 
I  note  that  article  4  I  believe  it  Is  specifi- 
cally refers  to  persons  committing  genocide 
or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  In  arti- 
cle 3  shall  be  punished,  whether  they  are 
constitutional  rulers,  public  offlclals,  or  pri- 
vate individuals.  It  doeen't  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  too  much  to  ask  that  we  move  along 
and  implement,  so  to  speak,  the  Nuremberg 
doctrine  with  respect  to  this  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

coNvnjrnoN  eliminates  tTNCEaTADrrr 
Parenthetically,  let  me  say  It  Intrigues  me 
a  little  bit.  some  of  the  people  who  heaved 
at  us  at  Nuremberg  the  charge  that  we  were 
guilty  of  prosecution  on  an  ex  post  facto 
basis  are  some  of  the  same  people  who  are 
now  in  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  this 
convention.  At  least.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
they  ought  to  be  consistent.  I  dont  con- 
cede that  there  waa  anything  ex  post  facto 
In  the  proceedings  at  Nuremberg,  but  as- 
suming for  the  sake  of  this  side  of  the  thing 
that  there  is  something  to  what  they  havQ 
claimed  against  us.  I  should  suppose  that 
there  Is  something  to  what  they  have  claimed 
against  us.  I  should  suppose  that  they  wovUd 
be  among  the  foremost  in  suggesting  that 
now,  in  time  of  peace,  we  Join  with  the  other 
good-lntentloned  people  of  the  world  In  try- 
ing to  establish  a  firm  basis  in  law  for  the 
prevention  of  this  kind  of  thing. 

Now  it  has  been  suggested  here,  Senator, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  it  again,  that  at 
Nuremberg,  It  was  not  poesible  for  us  to  pun- 


ish the  defendants  for  many  of  the  terrible 
things  they  did  to  people  In  peacetime,  things 
that  they  were  clearly  genocldal  In  charac- 
ter. That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  in- 
terested In  seeing  this  convention  adopted. 
wnxiNc  to  settle  for  what  we  havk 
Now  I  don't  suppose  that  this  Is  perfect; 
most  of  the  things  that  fall  from  the  hand 
of  man  are  not.  We  are  entering  into  a  new 
field.  It  fascinates  me  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  upon  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve  offer  as  one  of  their  objections  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  agree.  I  wish  It  Included  political  and  eco- 
nomic groups,  but  I  know  we  can't  have  ev- 
erything at  once  in  the  nature  of  interna- 
tional coof>eration.  I  am  willing  to  settle  for 
the  good  things  that  we  can  get,  in  the  hope 
that  later  on  we  will  be  able  to  enlarge  this 
field  and  perhaps  get  political  and  economic 
groups  included.  But  I  can't  understand  op- 
position, If  you  are  for  this  thing,  opposi- 
tion that  It  doesn't  go  far  enough. 

might  have  deterred  hitler 
•you  have  been  asked  what  good  this 
would  have  been  against  Hitler.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  t)€)ieve,  after  living  18  months 
over  there  among  the  Hitler  regime,  that 
had  this  Genocide  Convention  been  in  exist- 
ence in  the  early  days  of  the  Hitler  regime, 
what  happened  might  not  have  happened. 
For  one  thing,  the  Nazi  state  would  have 
stood  condemned.  Its  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors would  not  stand  in  the  same  position 
as  those  of  other  nations  not  in  violation  of 
a  genocldal  convention,  and  great  numbers 
of  p>eople  Inside  Germany  would  have  taken 
heart  and  might  have  been  more  vigorous 
in  their  resistance  to  the  regime  Itself. 

■you  have  been  asked  what  can  we  do 
about  the  Russians,  who  are  perhaps  and 
probably  doing  this  same  sort  of  thing  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  now.  'Well,  at  least 
we  will  have  the  moral  influence  of  the 
covenant  of  the  convention.  Russia  in  its 
plan,  as  I  see  it,  wishes  to  influence  people 
all  over  the  world.  If  people  all  over  the 
world  see  Russia  as  a  nation  which  does  not 
subscribe  to  or  adhere  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, she  will  be  severely  affected  in  her 
efforts  to  Influence  people  everywhere,  and 
the  forces  of  good  thinking  and  of  right  con- 
duct in  the  world  will  be  Immeasurably 
strengthened. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  consti- 
tutional difficulties.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  with  the  Solicitor  General  that  there 
are  no  Insurmountable  constitutional  dlffl- 
cultles.  These  kinks  can  be  worked  out.  I 
think,  furthermore,  that  the  good  advice  that 
you  and  your  committee,  the  Senate,  will  get 
from  capable  constitutional  lawyers  will  help 
to  work  that  out. 

mental  harm 

I  would  like  to  take  Just  1  minute  to  tell 
you  that  on  this  question  of  mental  harm, 
I  know  what  that  means,  having  heard  It 
from  the  mouths  of  people  who  knew  what  it 
meant  subjectively.  It  was  an  established 
mechanism  of  the  Nazi  state,  and  it  is  prac- 
ticed In  other  places  as  well,  that  the  de- 
struction, the  disintegration  of  the  human 
mind  was  a  planned  thing.  It  was  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  was  done  probably  to  In- 
dividuals by  the  Nazis,  and  it  Is  not  too 
difficult  for  people  who  want  to  learn  about 
It  to  read  the  records  at  Nuremberg,  and  they 
will  have  a  very  clear  concept,  when  they 
have  done  so,  as  to  what  happens  to  people 
under  a  planned  program  of  destroying 
their  minds.  There  are  all  kinds  of  ways 
of  doing  It,  and  there  are  many.  Indeed. 

I  think  we  need  to  adopt  this  and  ratify 
this  convention,  because  the  world  needa 
that  moral  support.  I  can't  'maglne  the 
United  States  refusing  to  do  so.  In  a  world 
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that  looks  to  us  for  moral  leadership,  and  we 
will  give  hope  to  people  everywhere  in  the 
world  if  we  do  ratify  It,  and  I,  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, urgently  suggest  to  your  committee 
that  It  favorably  view  this  ratification 
proposal. 

BAD  POLICY  TOWARD  GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  had  occasion  to  address  the 
Indiana  Council  of  Churches  on  the  sub- 
ject, problems  of  economic  development 
In  Latin  America.  In  the  nearly  3  months 
since  then,  my  hopes  for  a  more  Innova- 
tive and  imaginative  policy  toward  our 
Latin  neighbors  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon 
administration  have  not — to  put  It  mild- 
ly— been  realized. 

In  the  more  modest  hope  of  stimulat- 
ing new  consideration  of  these  problems 
by  this  body,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Problkms  or  Economic  Devzxopment  in 
Latin  Amzrica 

(A  speech  by  Senator  Vanck  Hab'trz, 
Mar.  13.1971) 

It  Is  good  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  today  about  problems  of  economic 
development  in  Latin  America.  It  Is  alto- 
gether appropriate  for  the  Indiana  Council 
of  Churches  to  concern  itself  with  Latin 
America's  problems.  For  In  a  very  real  and 
immediate  sense,  we  are  all  Involved  in  those 
problems.  The  vast  physical  distance  be- 
tween Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  should  not  obscure  the  close  Inter- 
dependence of  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  the 
Interest  of  the  Council  of  Churches  In  the 
development  of  Latin  America,  for  as  Robert 
Kennedy  once  observed,  the  aspirations  of  the 
Latin  American  people  are  only  In  psu-t  ma- 
terial: "Above  all,  they  are  demands  of  the 
spirit."  Unless  we  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
economic  needs  of  Latin  America  In  a  way 
that  recognizes  its  peoples'  aspirations  for 
a  better  life,  with  Justice,  dignity,  and  self- 
sufficiency,  all  of  our  material  aid  will  count 
for  little. 

The  radical  changes  which  are  shaking 
much  of  Latin  America  to  its  core  today  are 
far  too  serious  to  ignore.  Both  the  direction 
of  the  change  and  the  Intensity  of  Its  leaders 
should  concern  us  as  North  Americans.  And 
I  would  suggest  that  the  United  States  should 
be  assigning  a  much  higher  priority  to  the 
problems  facing  Latin  America.  Regardless 
of  how  we  choose  to  relegate  Latin  America 
to  a  secondary  place  In  our  priorities,  to  favor 
a  remote  and  mistaken  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  will  soon  have  to  pay  for  that  neglect.  Our 
fortunes,  our  economic  life,  and  our  security 
are  all  closely  tied  to  the  future  of  Latin 
America. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  few  moments  about  some 
of  the  peculiar  aspects  that  make  economic 
development  of  Latin  America  difficult.  In 
spite  of  the  complex  variations  between  the 
nations  of  Latin  American,  there  are  many 
common  threads  and  characteristics  shared 
by  most  of  the  countries.  The  weight  of  the 
past  lies  heavy  on  present-day  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  sets  enormous  barriers  in  the  path  of 
development.  Part  of  the  legacy  of  an  almost 
feudal  economic  system  Is  a  serious  Inequity 
In  the  ownership  of  land,  degrading  Income 
levels  for  a  majority  of  the  people,  abys- 
mally  low   achievements   in   education,   and 


widespread  disease  and  malnutrition.  Statis- 
tics tell  only  part  of  the  story,  but  an  im- 
portant part:  only  10  percent  of  the  land- 
owners control  90  percent  of  all  the  land; 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  Latin  Americans  are 
Illiterate;  the  per  capita  income  averages 
about  $250  per  year;  in  spite  of  great  progress 
in  public  health,  the  number  of  children  who 
never  reach  their  fifth  year  of  life  Is  shock- 
ingly high  (almost  4  times  the  U.S.  rate)  in 
most  countries  of  the  region,  and  the  average 
Ufe  expectancy  is  only  57  years. 

As  a  further  example.  In  comparison  us- 
ing 1966  figures,  the  World  Bank  Indicated 
In  a  recent  report  the  serious  disparities  In 
the  GNP  per  capita  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  American  area.  Opposed  to 
our  ONP  per  capita  of  93,620  is  Haiti's  i^- 
paUlngly  low  $70.  Even  the  highest  ONP 
In  Latin  America — that  of  Venezuela  at  $850 
per  caplt€i — clearly  shows  the  great  gap  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  In  terms  of  production  and 
economic  development. 

These  statistics  are  dlscotiraging  In  them- 
selves, but  they  do  not  adequately  convey 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Latin  American  countries.  To  such  statistics 
must  be  added  others  which  further  ag- 
gravate the  difficulty.  For  example,  the  lAtln 
American  area  now  has  the  world's  highest 
birth  rate.  In  many  parts  of  Latin  America, 
the  population  la  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  over 
3  percent  each  year — a  rate  which  would 
cause  a  doubling  of  the  population  In  about 
25  years. 

Such  rapid  population  growth  outruns  the 
ability  of  Latin  American  countries  to  pro- 
vide necessary  support  In  housing,  health 
facilities,  Jobs,  and  education.  This  popula- 
tion Increase  presses  relentlessly  on  the 
area's  ability  to  feed  Itself — in  a  number  of 
countries,  agricultural  production  per  c*^- 
ita  has  declined  In  recent  years.  All  major 
Latin  American  cities  face  urban  problems 
of  crisis  proportions.  As  In  the  United 
States,  the  great  shift  of  people  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  brought  enormous  problems 
with  it,  and  Latin  American  cities  are  far 
more  poorly  equipped  to  deal  with  them. 

Although  about  one- half  0(f  the  Latin 
American  people  still  depend  on  agriculture 
for  a  livelihood,  many  cities  of  the  area  have 
mushroomed  In  recent  years.  This  growth 
has  reached  the  point  where  great  cities  like 
Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  and  Santiago 
contain  nearly  one-third  of  their  countries' 
populations — and  completed  overshadow  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

How  did  this  situation  arise?  And  what  are 
the  solutions?  Why  are  so  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  as  one  writer  put  it,  "beggars 
on  golden  stools"?  Why  does  the  area  remain 
poor  and  underdeveloped  despite  the  great 
natural  resources  It  contains?  Answers  to 
these  questions  do  not  come  easily,  but  we 
must  face  up  to  them.  Perhaps  more  Impor- 
tant, we  need  to  attempt  to  see  the  problem 
as  Latin  Americans  perceive  it.  And  we  must 
be  tolerant  enough  to  appreciate  the  values 
which  Latin  Americans  attach  to  different 
solutions. 

To  begin  with,  it  Is  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  state  that  most  Latin  Americans  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  objective  of  the 
United  States  is  the  economic  domination  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Considering  the 
history  of  the  region.  Its  long  colonial  sub- 
jection to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Its  de- 
pendence upon  the  Industrialized  nations  of 
the  world,  such  a  view  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing. The  economic  role  of  Latin  America  has 
sJways  been,  and  continues  to  be.  essentially 
one  of  supplying  raw  materials  and  agricul- 
tural commodles  to  the  rest  of  the  world — 
mainly  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
Stares.  Latin  Americans  protest^ — Justifiably 
so — that    their    situation    remains    a    semi- 


colonial    relationship,    especially    with    tlu 
United  States. 

Their  dependence  upon  a  limited  number 
of  basic  commodities  which  are  sold  to  morfc 
developed  countries  ties  their  economies 
closely  to  those  cotintrles  and  makes  them 
painfully  subject  to  sometimes  radical  fluc- 
tuations in  world  market  prices.  The  result  Is 
a  dependent,  semi-colonial  condition,  diffi- 
cult to  escape  from  economically,  frustrating 
to  live  with  politically. 

That  frustration  leads  frequently  to  violent 
denunciation  of  the  United  States  as  the 
principal  cause  of  Latin  America's  virtual 
economic  slavery.  And  even  a  cursory  review 
of  our  relations  with  Latin  America  indi- 
cates how  that  economic  dominance  has  so 
often  led  to  political  control  as  well. 

Need  I  remind  us  of  our  repeated  Interven- 
tions in  Cuba,  our  long  domination  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  the  frequent 
incursions  into  virtually  all  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  a  long  history  of  attempts  to  domi- 
nate many  South  American  countries?  In- 
deed, we  are  jjolltlcal  Innocents  if  we  expect 
Latin  Americans  to  cast  aside  their  suspi- 
cions of  us  Just  because  we  undertake  an  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  or  any  number  of  similar 
programs. 

I  think  we  will  better  understand  the  Latin 
American  point  of  view  If  we  Interpret  It  in 
the  light  of  Latin  America's  generally  un- 
happy relationships  with  the  United  States. 

For  the  remainder  of  my  time  with  you, 
let  me  examine  briefly  several  of  the  principal 
Issues  In  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
America.  In  doing  this.  I  will  attempt  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  Latin  American  and 
North  American  thinking  on  these  issues. 
Serious  conflicts  of  opinion  exist  on  such 
Issues  as  land  reform,  market  pricing,  foreign 
Investments,  economic  Integration,  and  for- 
eign aid.  If  the  United  States  expects  to 
develop  any  kind  of  lasting  and  productive 
partnership  with  Latin  America,  we  must 
somehow  reconcile  the  opposing  viewpoints 
on  these  issues. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Prohlem  of 
Land  Ownership  In  Latin  America.  These  in- 
equities provide  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
unrest  and  violence  In  the  region — the  cry  for 
land  dominates  revolutionary  rhetoric 
throughout  the  area.  The  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion of  1910,  the  1952  revolution  In  Bolivia, 
the  Cuban  revolution  under  Pldel  Castro- 
all  the  agrarian  reform  as  a  major  objec- 
tive. Somehow — because  better  use  of  the 
land  is  essential  to  economic  development 
and  because  land  Is  a  symbol  of  a  brighter 
future  for  millions  of  Latin  Americans — 
someway,  the  United  States  must  make 
unequivocally  clear  its  full  support  for 
equitable  agrarian  reform  In  Latin  America. 

Another  sensitive  Issue  to  Latin  Americans 
is  the  operation  of  the  world  market  and  pric- 
ing of  its  primary  products.  As  much  as  any 
other  factor,  this  appears  to  Latin  Amer- 
icans as  the  chief  cause  of  Its  seml-colonlal 
condition.  It  is  academic  and  hyprocrltlcal 
to  praise  the  virtues  of  a  "free  market"  when 
In  reality  the  market  favors  the  wealthy 
nations  and  discriminates  against  the  poor 
nations.  The  Latin  Americans'  case  against 
adverse  terms  of  trade  Is  a  well-founded 
complaint.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  Latin  American  countries  for  their 
main  products — such  as  coffee,  sugar,  tin. 
copper,  and  petroleum — have  not  kept  up 
with  the  prices  they  pay  for  manufactured 
goods.  Not  only  have  the  terms  of  trade 
turned  against  Latin  America,  but  widely 
fluctuating  prices  of  primary  products  make 
economic  planning  very  difficult. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  placed 
restrictive  quotas  on  a  number  of  primary 
products,  and  set  high  tariffs  on  processed 
raw  materials  (such  as  soluble  coffeel.  seri- 
ously impeding  trade  In  the  hemisphere.  The 
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United  States  must  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  Tor  Latin  American  raw  materials  and 
should  Insure  reasonable  stability  of  such 
prices  by  means  of  Intergovernmental  agree- 
ments on  primary  products. 

A  third  critical  Lasue  U  foreign  Investment 
In  Latin  America,  Regardless  of  the  strong 
cases  which  can  be  made  for  the  Importance 
of  such  Investment  to  economic  develop- 
ment, foreign  capital  has  earned  a  black 
name  for  Itself  In  the  area.  American  com- 
panies In  particular  epitomize  Imperialism 
to  many  Latin  Americans.  Foreign  enter- 
prise symbolizes  extraction,  taking  away  na- 
tional resources,  despoiling  the  rightful 
wealth  of  Latin  America. 

Regrettably,  that  Image  fits  many  Amerl- 
man  companies  which  have  been  Insensitive 
to  the  nationalistic  fervor  In  most  Latin 
American  countries.  It  Is  high  time  for  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to  quit 
treating  American  corporations  In  Latin 
America  as  extensions  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  giving  official  support  to  com- 
panies that  defy  the  laws  and  policies  of 
the  Latin  American  states. 

Unless  this  is  made  very  clear,  we  can 
expect  an  acceleration  in  the  expropriation 
and  nationalization  of  American  companies 
In  the  area.  The  result  would  damage  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America  as 
well  as  our  own  economy. 

A  fourth  subject  of  conflict  Is  economic 
Integration.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
underdevelopment  In  Latin  America  Is  the 
limited  scale  of  domestic  markets.  Through 
regional  arrangements  such  as  the  Central 
American  common  market  and  the  Latin 
American  free  trade  area,  tariffs  are  being 
gradually  reduced  and  markets  expanded. 

Although  neither  of  these  arrangements 
provides  a  panacea  for  economic  problems  of 
the  area,  much  progress  has  been  achieved 
through  them.  It  la  In  the  long-range  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  lend  Ita  sup- 
port to  such  attempts  at  regional  Integra- 
tion, even  If  the  short-run  effects  may  ap- 
pear undesirable  with  respect  to  our  export 
markets. 

The  post-war  rehabilitation  of  Eiirope 
clearly  indicates  the  Importance  of  healthy 
economies  of  other  nations  to  the  economic 
vigor  of  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son not  to  expect  the  same  effect  from  eco- 
nomic development  in  Latin  America. 

Many  of  my  remarks  to  this  point  have 
focused  on  external  factors  affecting  eco- 
nomic development.  I  do  not  wish  to  Imply 
the  absence  of  domestic  problems  Internal 
to  Latin  America.  Nimierous  social,  economic, 
and  political  barrters  Impede  broad-scale  de- 
velopment. Factors  such  as  archaic  and  Ine- 
equltable  tax  systems,  monopolistic  control 
of  key  economic  sectors,  unwllllngess  to 
diversify  and  expand  production,  and  run- 
away Inflation  all  create  serious  obstacles 
to  growth.  However.  I  have  chosen  to  em- 
phasize aspects  which  are  more  susceptible 
to  external  Influence  than  these  more  do- 
mestic factors. 

What  can  be  said  of  future  development  In 
Latin  America?  The  events  we  are  wltneasmg 
today  Indicate,  above  all,  a  new  determina- 
tion by  the  Latin  Americans  to  become 
masters  of  their  own  house.  The  signs  of  that 
resolve  appear  on  all  sides:  for  example,  the 
Peruvian  exproprlaUon  of  International 
Petroleum.  Chiles  takeover  of  the  copper  In- 
dustry, the  Bolivian  action  against  Gulf  OH, 
and  new  commercial  agreements  by  many 
oountrles  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Increasingly,  these  and  similar  actions  will 
demand  difficult  choices  by  the  United 
States.  Change  will  come,  now  or  later,  with 
us  or  without  us.  We  do  no  service  to  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America  or 
the  naUonal  Interest  of  the  United  States 
when  we  simply  dismiss  these  changes  as 


being  Communist-inspired  we  should  encour- 
age and  promote  change  which  strentghens 
the  autonomy,  the  economic  health,  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  region. 

Toynbee  has  commented,  "revolution  U  a 
metUesome  horse.  One  must  either  ride  It  or 
be  trampled  to  death  by  it."  If  we  allow 
vested  Interests  to  dominate  our  poUcy  to- 
ward Latin  America,  we  shall  surely  lose  sight 
of  more  noble  alms.  If  we  truly  believe  our 
own  rhetoric  about  self-determination  of 
Nations,  we  will  support  genuinely  national- 
istic struggles  In  Latin  America  toward  the 
goal  of  partnership  and  a  higher  quality  of 
lite  for  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  WELFARE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RmiCOPP.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  long  and  diligent  efforts  to  re- 
form and  improve  the  welfare  system  of 
this  country.  The  bill  reported  out  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
week  and  now  available  for  detailed  anal- 
ysis incorporates  many  of  the  improve- 
ments we  proposed  in  the  Senate  last 
year  and  goes  beyond  them. 

While  additional  changes  are  still 
needed,  those  favoring  welfare  reform 
must  now  work  together  to  continue  the 
momentum  generated  by  the  President 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
There  can  be  no  disagreement  about  the 
sad  state  of  our  welfare  system.  No  one 
supports  it— and  It  supports  no  one  ade- 
quately. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  en- 
act a  welfare  system  designed  to  elim- 
inate poverty  In  America  by  1976,  our 
Nation's  200th  anniversary.  Achievement 
of  this  goal  will  truly  be  a  declaration  of 
Independence  for  25  million  Americans 
now  living  in  poverty. 

Passage  of  H.R.  1,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to- 
gether with  the  changes  I  am  suggesting 
today,  will  enable  us  to  meet  that  goal 

Once  H.R.  1  is  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration,  I  will  Introduce  amend- 
ments to  provide : 

First.  Assistance  for  childless  couples 
and  those  who  are  single,  categories  not 
now  covered  by  H.R.  1. 

Second.  Increased  support  under  H.R. 
1  for  those  on  welfare  by  cashing  out 
food  stamps  at  an  adequate  level  and  re- 
quiring State  supplementation. 

Third.  Fiscal  relief  for  State  and  local 
governments  by  gradual  Federal  assump- 
tion of  all  costs  of  public  assistance  with 
payment  levels  reflecting  regional  vari- 
ations in  the  cost  of  llvinf?. 

Fourth.  Greater  work  incentives  by  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  income  earned 
that  can  be  retained. 

Fifth.  Sufaclent  job  training  opportu- 
nities and  actual  Jobs  at  the  minimum 
wage  for  all  those  able  to  work. 

Sixth.  Expanded  and  enriched  day- 
care programs  for  mothers  entering  the 
working  force. 

Seventh.  Uniform  assistance  and 
equitable  treatment  for  all  categories  of 
those  In  need. 

As  the  welfare  bill  moves  through 
Congress,  we  must  remember  that  no 


welfare  reform  bill  by  Itself  will  end  or 
substantially  reduce  the  welfare  burden 
in  this  country.  We  presently  spend  less 
than  IVi  percent  of  our  trillion  dollar 
economy  on  welfare  and  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  Government  spending  at  all  lev- 
els. This  is  a  small  overhead  to  pay  for 
the  inadequacies  and  Inequities  of  our 
system.  The  millions  on  welfare  are  a 
confession  of  our  society's  failures  in 
education,  employment,  and  housing. 

Nor  should  we  expect  that  we  will  ever 
get  everyone  off  the  welfare  rolls  simply 
by  imposing  stringent  work  requirements. 
Not  all  welfare  recipients  are  able  to 
work.  In  fact,  the  vast  majority  are  un- 
able to  accept  jobs. 

In  January  1971.  12.9  million  people 
were  receiving  Federal  welfare  assistance 
of  some  kind.  Two  million  people— 15.5 
percent — were  receiving  old-age  benefits 
over  900,000—7  percent— got  disability 
payments,  80,000—6  percent^were  blind, 
and  7.1  million— 55  percentr— were  child-' 
ren.  Only  2.6  million— 20  percent— of 
those  on  welfare  are  adult  recipients 
who  would  be  even  eligible  for  work. 

Of  the  estimated  2.6  million  possible 
workers,  however,  only  500,000  are 
fathers,  and  only  about  one-fifth  of  these 
men,  100,000  people,  are  able-bodied  and 
jobless.  The  other  2  million  are  welfare 
mothers,  60  percent  of  whom  have  pre- 
school children  and  are  now  exempted 
from  work  registration.  Of  the  rest,  HEW 
estimates  that,  because  of  factors  such  as 
health  and  education,  only  50  percent  or 
400.000,  are  actually  employable. 

In  short,  only  500,000  of  the  12.9  mil- 
lion people  on  welfare  would  be  employ- 
able under  present  work  training  re- 
quirements. 

Nor  should  we  expect  that  more  strin- 
gent eligibility  requirements  will  elim- 
inate the  supposed  "cheaters"  on  welfare 
and  save  us  billions  of  dollars.  Figures 
show  that  fraud  Is  detected  in  less  than 
1  percent  of  all  cases,  a  figure  corre- 
sponding to  middle-class  fraud  In  areas 
such  as  filing  income-tax  returns. 

Ultimately,  to  save  money  on  welfare 
we  will  have  to  spend  money — money  to 
provide  a  system  that  opens  opportunity 
for  this  generation's  welfare  children  to 
become  the  next  generation's  productive 
citizens.  This  will  require  an  end  to  the 
devastating  effects  of  poverty:  Hunger, 
malnutrition,  sickness,  poor  housing,  and 
inferior  education. 

The  present  welfare  system  only  per- 
petuates this  environment  of  poverty. 
Forty  States  now  provide  cash  and  food 
stamp  benefits  which  do  not  bring  fami- 
lies of  four  even  up  to  the  poverty  level. 
Only  one-fifth  of  the  States  even  have 
standards  of  need  which  reach  the  pov- 
erty level  and  only  a  handful  of  these 
States  provide  paj-ments  which  meet 
their  own  Inadequate  standards.  Pood 
stamp  benefits  are  set  at  a  level  which 
even  the  Federal  Government  describes 
as  nutritionally  inadequate. 

Our  society  has  fulfilled  its  promises  to 
millions  of  Americans  and  as  a  result  we 
are  a  wealthy  nation.  But  as  the  perqui- 
sites of  citizenship  have  increased,  so  too 
have  our  responsibilities  to  society  and 
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our  fellow  man.  As  a  nation  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate  a  system  of  public  assist- 
ance which  fails  to  meet  the  most  basic 
principles  of  dignity,  adequacy,  and  eq- 
uity. This  is  a  natioiial  problem  that  re- 
quires a  national  solution. 

A  number  of  proposals  I  advanced  last 
year  are  already  contained  in  H.R.  1,  In- 
cluded are : 

First.  Federal  administration  of  all 
welfare  programs; 

Second.  Provision  of  public  service 
jobs — sponsored  jointly  with  Senator 
H.\HRis ; 

Third.  Authorization  for  construction 
of  child-care  facilities; 

Fourth.  Increased  Federal  financing  of 
assistance  programs  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled; 

Fifth.  A  minimum  wage  for  public 
sector  jobs; 

Sixth.  Prohibition  of  recovery  of  over- 
payments to  a  recipient  where  he  was 
not  at  fault; 

Seventh.  Simplified  application  proce- 
dures for  those  eligible  for  assistance. 

I  will  work  for  the  following  additional 
changes  that  are  needed  this  year: 

COVERAGE   FOR    CHnjJLESS   COtTPLES   AND 
SINGLE    PERSONS 

The  administration  some  time  ago  ex- 
pressed concern  for  the  forgotten  Amer- 
icans in  this  country.  The  forgotten  peo- 
ple of  H.R.  1  are  the  1.8  milUon  persons 
under  65  In  families  without  children 
and  the  2.3  million  single  persons  who 
live  in  poverty  but  are  not  eligible  for 
public  assistance. 

The  incidence  of  poverty  reaches  the 
highest  levels  among  persons  not  con- 
nected with  a  family  unit.  About  561,000 
have  no  cash  income  at  all.  Moreover, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  deny  assistance  to 
a  couple  without  children  and  provide 
$2,000  to  a  couple  with  one  child. 

Childless  couples  and  single  persons  in 
need  should  be  covered  by  any  national 
program  of  assistance. 

INCREASED    ASSISTANCE:     FOOD    STAMP 
CASH-OtJT 

The  proposed  level  of  assistance, 
$2,400  for  a  family  of  four,  while  on  its 
face  better  than  last  year's  $1,600,  Is  stlU 
woefully  inadequate.  In  fact.  It  is  $1,500 
below  the  poverty  level. 

The  proposed  income  level  Is  already 
surpassed  by  all  but  a  handful  of  States. 
Only  about  7  percent  of  America's  wel- 
fare recipients  would  receive  higher  ben- 
efits under  HR.  1.  All  other  recipients, 
whose  cash  and  food  stamp  benefits  al- 
ready exceed  $2,400,  would  suffer. 

The  $2,400  income  level  Is  inadequate 
in  another  respect.  The  $800  increase 
over  last  year's  $1,600  proposal  is  the 
cash-out  value  given  to  food  stamps.  Yet 
it  is  an  inadequate  substitute.  As  a  result 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Amendments  of  1970, 
all  recipients  were  required  to  be  provided 
with  food  stamps  in  an  amoimt  "deter- 
mined to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet."  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture set  an  "economy  diet"  of  $108  per 
month — $1,276  per  year — as  Its  guide- 
line while  admitting  that  such  a  level 
would  not  provide  adequate  nutrition. 

Knowing  what  we  do  about  the  vicious 


cycle  of  poverty,  malnutrition,  sickness, 
and  welfare,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to 
eliminate  our  existing  food  program 
while  providing  the  poor  with  an  inade- 
quate substitute.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  its  1969  study  of  cost-benefit 
ratios  relating  to  himger  and  welfare 
pointed  out  that  it  would  cost  only  $457 
annually  to  feed  a  poor  child  properly 
while  it  would  cost  the  Government 
$1,516  a  year  in  welfare,  hospitalization, 
and  other  expenses  to  care  for  the  child's 
later  ailments  if  he  went  unfed. 

INCREASED    ASSISTANCE:    STATE 
SUPPLEMENTATION 

Under  the  provision  of  KR.  1,  the 
States  will  be  relieved  of  $1.6  billion  in 
welfare  expenses  in  fiscal  1973.  As  a  po- 
litical gesture  the  formula  is  a  success, 
providing  relief  for  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Praise  is  heard  for  these  cost  sav- 
ings from  every  interest  group  exc^t  the 
members  of  the  poverty  population 
whose  fate  Is  even  bleaker  under  HJl,  1 
than  it  is  imder  present  law. 

The  ways  and  means  welfare  proposal 
provides  for  optional  State  supplemen- 
tation of  the  $2,400  up  to  present  State 
levels.  The  Federal  Government  would 
assume  the  administrative  duties  and 
costs  of  States  which  voluntarily  chose 
to  make  supplementing  payments  and 
would  guarantee  that  States  would  have 
to  pay  no  more  than  their  calendar  year 
1971  costs  if  they  decided  to  supplement. 

This  provides  little  incentive  to  raise 
benefits  to  existing  State  levels.  State 
economic  problems  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  cutbacks  are  being  made 
across-the-board  in  State  budgets,  wel- 
fare programs  Included.  Cost  savings  will 
be  sought  wherever  possible.  A  State 
could  save  administrative  costs  and  sup- 
plemental payment  costs  if  It  chose  not 
to  supplement.  HJl.  1  would  not  relieve 
the  pressure  on  State  revenues  sufftcient- 
ly  to  persuade  a  State  government  to 
plow  its  savings  back  Into  even  a  re- 
formed welfare  system. 

At  best,  optional  State  supplementa- 
tion will  merely  perpetuate  the  present 
payment  inequities  between  the  States. 
The  States  which  In  the  past  have  vir- 
tually ignored  the  poor  would  be  re- 
warded by  this  mandatory  celling  on 
State  expenditures  while  the  States 
which  have  made  strong  efforts  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  welfare  of  all 
their  citizens,  even  at  the  cost  of  severe 
budgetary  strsiln,  would  be  required  to 
bear  their  burden  for  another  5  years. 

We  must  insure  that,  while  State  wel- 
fare expenses  do  not  go  above  their  1971 
amoimts,  they  continue  to  equal  those 
amounts  pending  full  Federal  assiunption 
of  all  welfare  costs. 

FIDSBAL   ASSUMPTION   OF   WKLFARE   COSTS    WITH 
REGIONAL  VARIATIONS 

Welfare  payments  should  be  based  on 
objective  and  measurable  standards  of 
need.  This  necessitates  a  recognition  that 
benefit  levels  should  differ  according  to 
regional  variations  in  the  cost  of  living. 
To  simply  provide  $2,400  or  $5,500  or  $8,- 
500  for  everyone  ignores  this  regional 
variation. 

In  addition,  while  we  can  provide  In- 


terim relief  to  recipients  by  assuring  that 
assistance  levels  are  not  cut  back  for 
those  presently  receiving  high  welfare 
benefits,  an  equitable  and  enduring  wel- 
fare program  should  provide  full  Federal 
assumption  of  administration  and  pay- 
ments based  solely  on  variable  regional 
needs. 

Individual  cities  and  States  should  not 
be  required  to  administer  or  fund  this 
Nation's  welfare  program.  No  dty  or 
State  is  responsible  for  generating  their 
welfare  population.  If  the  economy  of 
this  countiT  is  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quate support  for  its  citizens,  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  should  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  their  needs. 

If  the  initial  cost  burden  is  too  heavy 
for  the  Federal  Government,  Federal  as- 
simiption  can  be  phased-in  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  view  of  our  trillion  dol- 
lar economy  and  new  census  data  which 
Indicate  that  an  expenditure  of  $11.4  bil- 
lion in  1970  would  have  raised  the  income 
of  all  poor  families  and  unrelated  indi- 
viduals above  the  poverty  line,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Federal  cost  would  be  un- 
bearable Is  unconvincing. 

By  1976,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  be  financing  America's  welfare 
system  at  a  level  that  brings  all  needy 
Americans  up  to  a  poverty-level  Income. 

nCPBOVZD  WOBK  XNCBniTES 

Comprehensive  welfare  reform  must 
include  the  working  poor.  Both  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  recognized  that  full- 
time  employment  does  not  necessarily 
eliminate  poverty.  In  fact,  four  out  of  10 
poor  Americans  live  In  families  headed 
by  full-time  workers. 

Coverage  of  the  working  poor  will  elim- 
inate one  of  the  major  Inequities  in 
present  law  by  making  it  more  worth- 
while financially  to  continue  working 
than  to  become  completely  dependent  on 
welfare.  As  the  working  Income  of  these 
families  increases,  benefits  would  be 
phased  out  according  to  an  "earning  dis- 
regard" formula. 

A  careful  balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween maintaining  an  Incentive  to  woiic 
and  a  full  phasing-out  of  benefits  at  a 
reasonable  level.  HJl.  1  allows  the  work- 
ing poor  to  keep  the  first  $720  of  earn- 
ings plus  one-third  of  the  remainder. 
Last  year  I  proposed  a  $720  retention  of 
earnings  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder 
which  I  will  offer  agtiln  this  year. 

KZPANSKO   JOB   TRAINIMQ   PROORAM8 

The  family  assistance  plan  as  revised 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  em- 
phasizes work  training  requirements  and 
Incentives.  This  Is  Importance  since  most 
Americans  would  prefer  to  play  a  pro- 
ductive role  in  American  society  rather 
than  to  live  on  welfare.  Experience  in 
New  York,  for  example,  has  shown  that 
98  percent  of  the  working  poor  continue 
working  under  New  York's  assistance 
program  for  the  working  poor. 

Under  HJl.  1,  as  many  as  2V^  million 
welfare  recipients  would  be  required  to 
register  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  manpower  services,  training,  and  job 
placement.  HJl.  1  would  provide  training 
for  225,000  people,  200,000  public  service 
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jobs,  and  expanded  day-care  facilities. 
Federal  matching  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  work  incentive  pro- 
gram— WIN — would  be  increased  from 
80  to  90  percent  to  help  provide  addi- 
tional work-training  services. 

Unfortunately,  these  proposals  will 
accomplish  very  little.  They  provide  too 
little  money  for  programs  which  have 
never  worked.  H  Jl.  1  requires  greatly  in- 
creased registration  for  job  training  pro- 
grams which  cannot  even  accommodate 
the  smaller  numbers  now  required  to  en- 
roll. In  the  2  years  of  WiN's  operation, 
for  example,  it  has  handled  a  minscule 
proportion  of  the  eligible  AFDC  popula- 
tion, in  fact,  fewer  AFDC  recipients  even 
than  the  slots  allocated.  Less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  enrolled  participants  got  Jobs 
through  WIN,  for  the  most  part  low-pay- 
ing, dead-end,  and  short-term  positions 
in  the  private  sector  at  an  average  cost 
per  successful  WIN  participant  of  about 
$4,000. 

As  Finance  Committee  Chairman  Rus- 
sell Long  pointed  out  last  year,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  ad- 
ministering the  WIN  program  is  dismal. 
Yet  we  now  are  proposing  to  more  than 
double  the  responsibilities  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

If  job  training  programs  are  to  suc- 
ceed, present  programs  must  be  dras- 
tically reformed  and  expanded. 

IKCKEASED    8CTPORT    FOB    PUBLIC    SXSVICE    JOBS 

The  most  effective  job  training  pro- 
gram wUl  be  useless  if  no  jobs  are  avail- 
able. The  provision  of  200,000  public  serv- 
ice jobs  proposed  in  H.R.  1  is  a  major  im- 
provement over  last  year's  bill. 

However,  we  are  deluding  ourselves  If 
we  believe  that  this  will  provide  enough 
jobs  for  the  2.6  million  welfare  recipients 
required  to  work  under  H.R.  1.  The  bill 
emphasizes  private  sector  employment 
while  discouraging  permanent  public 
service  jobs  through  a  gradual  reduction 
of  Federal  fimding  for  public  jobs  which 
will  supposedly  "provide  employability 
development  for  entry  into  regiilar  jobs. " 

There  is  no  logic  in  providing  "em- 
ployability development"  through  public 
jobs  for  entry  into  "regular"  jobs,  when 
In  many  cases  the  public  service  jobs  will 
provide  more  meaningful  work,  better 
opportimities  for  advancement,  and 
higher  salaries.  Moreover,  5  million  peo- 
ple are  already  unemployed  and  seeking 
work  in  the  private  sector. 

By  its  emphasis  on  private  employ- 
ment, H  R  1  adopts  the  myth  that  public 
service  Jobs  are  make  work,  dead  end 
positions  while  private  employment  is 
meaningful.  But  there  is  little  of  a 
make  work  quality  in  urgently  needed 
public  service  jobs  in  health,  social  serv- 
ices, education,  environmental  protec- 
tion, rural  and  urban  development,  pub- 
Uc  safety,  child  care  and  other  local  and 
State  services.  These  are  jobs  with  a  fu- 
ture that  deserve  greater  support. 

PaoVIDINC    JOBS    WITH    THE    MINIMUM    WAGE 

H.R.  1  provides  two  standards  for 
wage.s — one  for  the  private  sector  and  one 
for  the  public  sector. 

While  public  service  employment  would 
provide  jobs  at  no  less  than  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  private  .sector  jobs  would 
be  payable  at  not  les.s  tiian  <1.20  an  hour, 
or  three -fourths  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage. 


I  believe  we  must  settle  for  no  less  than 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  for  all  wel- 
fare beneficiaries.  There  is  no  more  sim- 
ple and  direct  way  to  help  the  poor  than 
to  provide  them  with  at  least  a  minimum 
wage,  thereby  increasing  the  possibility 
they  will  be  able  to  live  a  decent  life  free 
from  poverty  and  potential  welfare 
dependence. 

In  addition,  if  the  minimum  wage  were 
increased  to  at  least  $2  an  hour  as  has 
been  proposed,  9  million  workers  pres- 
ently earning  less  than  that  amount 
could  reach  the  poverty  level  of  income, 
thereby  reducing  welfare  costs  signifi- 
cantly. 

IMPROVED    DAT    CABZ    PROGRAMS 

H Jl.  1  promises  day  care  for  those  re- 
quired to  accept  work  training  and  jobs. 
But  it  cannot  fulfill  that  promise. 

The  basic  Federal  day  care  programs 
for  the  poor  provided  services  for  250.000 
children  in  1970.  No  more  than  700,000 
day  care  slots  exist  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  families  of  all  Incomes.  Yet  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimates  that  1,262,400  children 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  will  need  day 
care  if  H.R.  1  is  passed. 

HEW  estimates  that  such  day  care  will 
cost  $1,600  per  child  while  the  National 
Day  Care  and  Child  Development  Coimcil 
estimates  the  cost  at  $2,000  per  child.  Un- 
der the  HEW  figures,  adequate  day  care 
would  cost  over  $2  billion.  Yet  H.R.  1  pro- 
vides less  than  half  that  amount  for 
child  care  services.  Inadequate  for  even 
simple  custodial  day  care  service. 

Countless  studies  by  experts  such  as 
Jerome  Bnmer  have  indicated  that  the 
first  5  years  of  a  child's  life  are  the  most 
Important  in  his  development.  They  show 
that  yotmg  children  need  intense.  Indi- 
vidualized care  for  proper  emotional,  so- 
cial, and  Intellectual  development. 

If  a  mother  Is  not  available  to  provide 
this  attention,  day  care  must  act  as  a 
surrogate  mother  to  provide  a  learning 
environment,  adequate  medical  care,  nu- 
trition, and  social,  mental  and  psycho- 
logical services. 

We  are  not  even  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide adequate  day  care  facilities  for  wel- 
fare children  over  the  age  of  6,  much  less 
over  the  age  of  3.  The  day  care  program 
under  WIN.  for  example,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Labor  as 
the  most  serious  single  barrier  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  incentive  program.  The 
2-year  grace  period  requiring  work  only 
of  mothers  with  children  over  age  6  will 
not  provide  a  sufflclent  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  quality  national  day  care 
program. 

We  must  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  insure  adequate  day  care  for  all  those 
in  need  and  we  must  not  require  mothers 
with  children  to  enter  Job  training  unless 
adequate  day  care  facilities  are  available. 

raOVIDINC  UNIFORM  ASSISTANCE  AND  EQUITABIE 
TREATMENT  FOR  ALL  RECIPIENTS  OF  PUBLIC 
A8SISTANCX 

Our  welfare  system  should  provide  the 
same  assistance  for  all  those  In  need, 
whether  they  quaUfy  under  the  adult 
categories  or  other  provisions  of  the  law. 
H.R.  1,  however,  perpetuates  a  double 
standard  of  assLstance;  one  for  the  aged 
blind,  and  disabled,  and  another  for  other 
welfare  recipients. 


For  example: 

As  already  discussed,  imder  the  adult 
categories,  aged,  blind  or  disabled  single 
individuals  and  couples  with  and  with- 
out children  are  eligible.  The  family  as- 
sistance plan  provides  nothing  for  single 
people  and  childless  couples. 

Benefit  levels  in  the  adult  categories 
approach  or  surpass  the  poverty  level. 
Family  assistance  does  not  come  within 
$1,000  of  the  poverty  level. 

Benefits  ii  the  adult  categories  for 
single  individuals  would  be  set  at  a  level 
increasing  from  $1,560  to  $1,800.  Under 
family  assistance,  benefits  are  set  at  only 
$800  each  for  the  first  two-family  mem- 
bers, $400  for  the  next  three-family 
members,  and  declining  amoimts  for  re- 
maining members.  Those  about  whom  we 
should  be  most  concerned — children 
whose  futures  can  be  influenced  by  ade- 
quate aid — receive  the  least  assistance. 

For  couples  in  the  adult  categories, 
benefits  would  be  set  between  $2,340  and 
$2,400.  Yet  $2,400  would  have  to  be  spread 
among  four  people  under  the  family  as- 
sistance plan,  including  those  in  their 
growth  years  for  whom  adequate  nutri- 
tion is  indispensable. 

The  "earnings  disregard"  for  blind 
and  disabled  benefit  recipients  is  $85  per 
month  plus  one-half  of  earnings  above 
that  level.  The  aged  and  families  with 
children  can  disregard  only  $60  plus  one- 
third. 

An  automatic  cost-of-hving  benefit  es- 
calator is  provided  for  social  security 
beneficiaries.  No  such  provision  is  in- 
cluded in  the  family  assistance  plan.  In 
fact,  the  program  would  be  frozen  at 
present  levels  for  the  next  5  years. 

We  should  recognize  objective  differ- 
ences in  the  needs  of  different  types  of 
welfare  recipients,  but  insure  a  statutory 
framework  that  provides  adequately  and 
humanely  for  all  those  in  need  in  this 
country. 


EXCESSIVE  SPENDING  FOR  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  infor- 
mation provided  me  clearly  shows  that 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  spent  exor- 
bitant sums  in  connection  with  their  1970 
and  1971  annual  meetings. 

I  received  the  information  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  re- 
quests for  U.S.  subscriptions  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank's  capital 
and  special  fund. 

There  are  only  23  members  of  the 
Bank's  Board  of  Governors.  But  the  Bank 
spent  $332,000  in  1970  and  $345,000  in 
1971  for  travel  and  expenses  for  them- 
-selves  and  their  international  entourage 
to  5-day  meetings  in  Punta  del  Este,  Uru- 
guay, and  Lima,  Peru,  respectively. 

The  list  of  directors,  alternates,  per- 
.sonal  .secretaries,  managers,  administra- 
tors, coordinators,  editors,  supervisors, 
accountants,  receptionists,  and  Informa- 
tion specialists  flown  to  the  meeting  is  so 
extensive  it  is  amazing  the  Board  did  not 
attempt  to  emulate  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
and  fly  in  their  .sisters  and  their  coasins 
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and  their  aunts  as  well.  Altogether  the 
Bank  flew  in  175  people  in  1970  and  134 
people  in  1971  to  attend  or  staff  the  meet- 
ings. 

Among  the  more  questionable  expendi- 
tures were  $39,000  for  "representation" 
in  1971,  and  $38,000  in  1970  and  $51,500 
in  1971  for  per  diem  services  of  locally 
hired  personnel  recruited  "to  assist  in 
providing  administrative  services." 
Transportation  of  documents  cost  $34,- 
000  in  1970  and  $28,900  in  1971. 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  is  to  help  the  poor  and 
the  weak  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  pull  them- 
selves up  by  their  bootstraps.  Last  year 
U.S.  taxpayers  were  asked  to  provide  $487 
million  in  capital  subscriptions  and  spe- 
cial funds  for  its  operations.  In  the  next 
2  years  the  administration  will  request 
an  additional  $436  million.  Not  all  of  this 
is  a  direct  charge  on  the  Treasury,  but 
some  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  callable 
capital. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  ofiQcials  of  or- 
ganizations which  are  financed  by  pub- 
lic subscription  and  whose  purposes  are 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
poor  should  be  required  to  wear  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  But  they  should  live  and 
travel  simply  and  economically  when  on 
the  public's  business. 

Unless  this  is  done.  oflBcials — especially 
international  ofiQcials — soon  lose  touch 
with  the  daily  difficulties  of  those  they 
are  appointed  to  help.  This  may  In  fact 
explain  the  very  small  proportion  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
loans  going  for  housing  and  education — 
none  from  its  ordinary  capital  opera- 
tions and  only  13  percent  from  its  special 
fund— and  the  very  high  proportion — 
73  percent  of  its  loans  from  ordinary 
capital  and  36  percent  from  its  special 
fund — which  go  for  big  projects  such  as 
highways,  powerplants.  industry,  and 
mining. 

In  both  the  nature  of  its  loans  and  the 
expenditures  for  its  annual  meetings, 
the  Bank  could  become  more  dis- 
criminating in  its  judgment  about  what 
activities  are  important  and  what  pro- 
grams should  have  higher  priority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  factual 
information  provided  to  the  committee 
concerning  the  meetings  with  respect 
both  to  the  costs  Involved  and  the  per- 
sonnel who  attended  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 
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Alfredo  E.  Hernindez. 

Secretary,  Magdalena  Wilson. 

Loan  Administration  Divisions: 

Director  Zone  n,  Luis  Bultrago. 

Director  Zone  m,  Freeborn  O.  Jewett,  Jr. 

Consultant,  Christian  Canta  Cr\ia. 

FINANCE    DEPARTMENT 

Financial  Manager,  Merlyn  N.  Trued. 
Treasurer,  Jos4  Epstein. 
Secretary,  Ella  Garcia. 
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Technical  Manager.  Ceclllo  J.  Morales. 
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Inter-American  Development  Bank,  12th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  op  Gover- 
nors. Staff  of  the  Bank  That  Form  Part 
of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Meeting;  Total  : 
66  Staff  Members 

I.  secretariat  department 
SecretEiry  of  the  Bank,  Jorge  H&zera. 
Secretary.  Margarita  Cordova. 
Deputy    Secretary    of    the    Bank.    Arturo 
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Secretary.  Yolanda  Vigil. 
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Secretary,  Sylvia  Larrad. 
Protocol  Officer,  Julio  Jara. 
Secretary,  Laura  Macedo. 

n.  DOCUMENTS  AND  SESSIONS  SECTION 

Secretary,  Elsther  Kronberger. 
Assistant,  Hector  Yanez. 

1.  Sessions  section 
Sessions  Officer.  Luis  Guardla. 
Secretary,  Ana  Maria  Mendlzbal. 
2.  Documents  section 
Documents    Officer,    Kathryn    Hlehle. 
Documents   Assistant.   Maria   del   Socorro 
Sierra. 

Documents  Assistant,  Tula  Amas. 

Typing  Supervisor,  Marcela  Houser, 

Typing  Supervisor,  Leonor  Fuentes. 

Typist.  Morella  Cabral. 

Typist,  Maria  Isabel  Rojas. 

Typist.  Vera  Lawrence. 

Typist,  Maria  Fenlbar  Ayala. 

Typist.  Angelica  Rondon. 

Portuguese  Proofreader,  Hilda  Antunez. 

TVplst.  Lycla  Cunha. 

3.    TTanslation    OTid    Interpretation    Section 

Translation  Officer,  Fernando  Hazera. 

Deputy  Translation  Officer,  Prank  L.  Mas- 
sana. 

Secretary.  Doris  Heta. 

English  Translator,  Julio  Juncal. 

English  Editor  Reviewer,  Ruth  Morales. 

Portuguese  Editor  Reviewer,  Elisa  Klehl. 

Interpreter  Supervisor,  Ana  Marl*  Pagte. 

Portuguese  Interpreter,  Waldemar  Lenson. 

English  Interpreter,  Aurello  Narganes. 

Portuguese  Translator,  Carmen  Gomes. 
m.  SPECIAL  SERVICES  omcs 

Chief,  Angel  Pola. 

Secretary,  Vloleta  Davila. 

Housing  Officer.  Jorge  Ochoa. 

Reception  Officer.  Alvaro  Chaves. 

IV.  REGISTER  OFTICB 

Chief.  Victoria  Bauza. 

Register  Assistant,  Maria  Rosa  Oarayalde. 

Register  Assistant.  Alicia  Zlto. 

Register  Assistant.  Martha  Maldonado. 

Register  Assistant,  Isabel  Lama. 
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V.  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Chief,  Robert  A.  Conrads. 
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Supervisor,  Anthony  Tobias. 
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Officer.  Carlos  Merino. 
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Assistant.  Aldo  Zlto. 
.\sslstant.  Carloe  Heraud. 

VI.    personnel    SECTION 

Chief.  Lucrecla  Navarrete. 
Bilingual        Secretary.        Marllla        Bra^ 
Machado. 
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TO.   ACCOXTNTINO   SBCTION' 

Chief,  PranJc  Scott. 
Chief,  Lui3  Soldrzano. 

Vin.    INFORMATION    SKCTION 

Chief,  Joaqiiin  E.  Meyer. 
Secretary,  C«cllla  Grlmaldo. 
Deputy  Chief,  Joseph  V.  Hlnahaw. 
Secretary,  Maria  Isabel  Marchena. 
Press  Assistant,  Antonio  Vel&zquez. 
Audio-Tlsual     Services     Assistant,     Mario 
Trayerso. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing biislness  is  closed. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  blU.  H.R.  6531,  to  amend  the  MlUtary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967:  to  Increase 
inlUt€u-y  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing the  pending  business,  the  bill  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
proposes  the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  there  are  two  amendments 
pending  as  to  which  the  time  for  a  vote 
has  been  agreed  upon.  The  first  is  the 
Hatfield  amendment,  as  to  which  we  were 
in  the  unusual  situation,  last  week,  of 
having  agreed  to  vote  on  an  amendment 
that  had  really  not  been  ofiBcially  pre- 
sented. But  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
gave  us  the  substance  of  his  amendment, 
and  it  was  largely  the  same  in  substance 
as  one  we  had  pased  on  in  connection 
with  another  bill  last  year. 

Controlled  time  on  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment does  not  begin  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock.  Representing  the 
committee,  I  am  here  and  retidy  to  argue 
that  amendment  as  well  as  the  Schweiker 
amendment,  which  follows  the  Hatfield 
amendment,  and  if  those  gentlemen  wish 
to  argue  the  matter  today,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  wait  and  let  them  go  first,  and  will  be 
here  to  respond  for  the  committee.  But 
if.  instead,  they  wish  to  start  tomorrow 
when  the  controlled  time  begins,  that  will 
be  all  right  with  me  also. 

I  appreciate  the  valiant  efforts  of  the 
acting  majority  leader  and  the  assistant 
minority  leader  in  managing  to  be  here. 
I  shall  be  ready  to  respond  at  any  time 
anything  develops  in  debate,  as  I  have 
stated. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I,  too,  wish  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
here  and  is  prepared  to  discuss  the 
amendments.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  of  the  Senators  proposing  the 
amendments  in  question,  Senator  Hat- 
field and  Senator  Schweiker,  are  pres- 
ent to  discuss  them  today.  As  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  pointed  out, 
time  begins  to  nm  specifically  at  a  given 
time  tomorrow.  Therefore,  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania wish  to  limit  themselves  to  that 
length  of  time,  of  course,  that  is  their 
prerogative  and  their  decision  to  make; 
but  they  have  had  an  opportunity  today 
to  be  here,  with  the  Senate  in  session. 

It  does  not  appear  that  we  will  have  a 
very  long  session  today.  There  are  other 
Senator  present,  and,  of  course,  they  may 
have  something  they  would  like  to  say, 
but  I  think  it  appropriate  to  indicate  that 
it  is  likely  we  will  not  have  a  very  long 
session  today. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  disUnguished 
Senator  form  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Like  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  I,  too,  am  present  and  would  be  will- 
ing to  debate  at  great  length  either  the 
Schweiker  amendment,  for  which  I  shall 
not  vote,  or  the  so-called  zero  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfield),  which  I  believe  has  not  yet 
been  submitted ;  so  we  do  not  even  have  a 
printed  copy  at  tins  point.  I  am  sure  my 
colleague  from  Utah  understands  the  dif- 
ficulty in  which  that  places  both  of  us, 
in  attempting  to  argue  for  or  against  the 
matter  in  that  regard. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  engage  in  colloquy 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  though  it 
might  be  of  doubtful  value,  since  I  think 
we  would  be  talking  in  an  empty  Cham- 
ber. 

The  point  at  issue  is  that  not  many  of 
our  fellow  Senators  are  here  who  wish  to 
engage  in  discussing  this  matter  today. 
But  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that, 
together  with  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
am  here  and  prepared  to  offer  a  lengthy 
speech,  if  need  be,  and  to  engage  in  the 
necessary  colloquy  to  go  with  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  being  on  hand  and  well 
prepared. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  state, 
with  reference  to  agreeing  to  vote  on  an 
amendment  that  had  not  been  filed,  that 
I  think  the  Record  will  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  outlined  at  the 
time  his  understanding  of  what  that 
amendment  would  provide;  so  the  Rec- 
ord did  show  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  for  the  information  of  all 
Senators  and  others,  and  also  afforded 
a  certain  protection  to  the  Senate,  in 
that  the  amendment,  when  actually  filed, 
could  not  go  beyond  the  areas  outlined 
at  the  time  as  to  what  we  were  agreeing 
about — at  least  I  think  we  cannot  afford 
to  set  the  precedent  of  accepting  an 
open  ended  threat  by  agreeing  to  limit 


debate  on  an  amendment  we  do  not  know 
something  about. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have,  of  course,  lis- 
tened to  these  comments.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  did  point  out  that 
the  so-caUed  Hatfield  amendment  does 
not  become  the  pending  business  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  Of  course, 
other  Senators  on  either  side  of  the 
issues  before  the  Senate  would  have  an 
opportunity  today,  if  they  wished,  to 
address  the  Senate.  I  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  telephone  calls;  I  might  say  that 
I  hope  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  will  be  willing  to  ask  for  a  quorum 
call  when  we  have  finished  this  colloquy. 
so  that  I  may  have  a  little  more  time  to 
find  out  whether  some  of  the  Senators 
who  I  know  are  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion may  wish  to  come  over.  Within  a 
-short  period  of  time.  I  think  I  can  give 
the  acting  majority  leader  some  indica- 
tion as  to  that. 

Mr.  MOSS,  n  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  would  respond  by  saying  that  we  will, 
of  course,  provide  some  additional  time 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  we  have  touched 
all  the  bases:  but  once  we  have  touched 
them  all,  there  would  be  no  point  In 
remaining  in  session. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chrar  is  now  informed  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield*  has  been  filed  and 
printed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  pleased  to  have  that 
information.  It  is  a  printed  amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  Is  a 
printed  amendment,  yes. 


QUORUM   CALL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  What 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-.  Tun- 
NEY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  AM.  AND  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  TUNNEY  AND  HART 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  was  to  con- 
vene at  9:30  am.  tomorrow  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  amend 
that  order,  to  provide,  instead,  for  the 
Senate  to  convene  at  9  am.  tomorrow 
and  that  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia 
(Mr.  TuNNEY"  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  recognized  to 
conduct  a  colloquy,  which  may  include 
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other  Senators,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
NiY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Wednesday,  June  2, 
is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a  jn. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  wUl  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  following  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  a.m.,  with  a  3-niinute  limitation  on 
speeches  therein. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  unfinished  business  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate,  the  Hatfield 
amendment  will  be  called  up.  and  time 
thereon  will  be  controlled.  At  3  p.m..  the 
resolution  pertaining  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  debate  will  follow  until  5  o'clock 
p.m.,  with  the  2  hours  controlled.  At 
5  p.m.,  the  reorganization  plan  will  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  vote  on  the  reorganization  plan 
will  occur  at  11  a.m.,  Thursday,  and  it 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  as  amended,  the  Senate 
will  convene  at  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning 
and  I  therefore  move.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
that  it  adjourn  until  tomorrow  at  9  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  June  2,  1971. 
at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  1, 1971: 

U.S.  Takiff  CouiciasiON 

Catherine  May  Bedell,  of  Washington, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  TJ.S.  Tariff  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
16,  1974,  Tlca  Chester  L.  Mlze. 

ENVIRONMrNTAL   P«OTKCTION    AOBNCT 

David  D.  Domlnlck,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency;  (new  position). 

Diplomatic  and  Foskon  Skrvicx 
Charles  J.  Nelson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Botswana,  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Lesotho,  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Swaziland. 

17.3.  CxRCtrrr  Courts 
Roy  L.  Stephenson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  eighth  circuit,  vice  Martin  D.  Van 
Oosterhout,  retiring. 

tJ.S.  Patxnt  Ofticx 
John  Stevens  Lleb.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
Examlner-ln-Chlef.   U.S.   Patent   Office,   vice 
Louis  P.  Kreek,  resigned. 


Communications  Satkllitx  Corporation 
Frederic  G.  Etonner,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  SateUite  Corporation  untU 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corpo- 
ration in  1974;  (reappointment) . 

In  thx  Arict 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  mechanics.  UjB.  liOU- 
tary  Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sectlozu  3075.  8906, 
and  4333: 

Wilson,  Robert  M..  4fl0-43-0047. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
Utie  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  8383 
through  3294 : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Pinto,  Ralph  D..  lSl-14-«538. 

To  be  captain 
Brookshlre.  Robert  P.,  m,  61&-34-ei0e. 
Clearwater,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egersdorfer,  Rudolf  H.,  118-S0-2&64. 
Harris  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Freeman  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacunski,  Qeorge  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer.  Haldane  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRae,  Wilton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWatters,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Fred  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  Ueuteiuint 

Bangasser.  Hugh  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxley,  John  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casull,  Brian  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheek,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemons,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coupe,   Dennis   F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramer,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow.  Patrick  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deas,  Bernard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eak,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnlaysen.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franks,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friend,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulbruge.  Charles  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  John  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrees,  Walton  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Bradley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lederer,  Fredrlc  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lincoln,  Arthur  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard,  Paxil  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smalkln,  Frederic  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stohner,  CJeorge  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentine,  James  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varga,  Stephen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vamado.  Jlmmie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varo.  Gregory  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  John  K.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUks,  Rlggs  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zucker,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Williams,  Barry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment   In   the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States,    in    the   grades   specified,   under   the 
provisions   of   title   10,   United   States    Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Anderson,  Loren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aton,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauchspies,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courtney.  Clemon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D'.\mbro6lo,  Umberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


De  Ponte,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Wallace  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gale,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glrone,  Gerard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gowaski,  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Tasman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klstler,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeever,  Francis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Buell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldrop,  Chumley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllamson,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Aceto,  Vincent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barfleld,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braddock.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breault.  Edna  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burden.  Ollle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caruso.  Lotiis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavallo,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  Joel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costa,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creek.  Raymond  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daher,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earley,  Neal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferner.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Ella  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GIU,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlswold,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hacker,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbbs,  CarroU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
High,  Roy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hula,  Roger  P.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Daniel  J.,  038-2^-9003. 
La  Fond,  Clovls  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landrum.  Sidney  E.,  459-4A-3470. 
La  Rue,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leahy,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclellan,  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mader,  Carson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Fernando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlUen,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  Charlee  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuestlon,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUliner,  Jamee  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnkinow.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlelaon.  Kenneth  O..  473-26-145L 
O'NeU.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Webster  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shade.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slseon,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slone,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamm,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StanfOTd,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uribe,  Jorge  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valdez,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vorhles,  Maurice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlls,  MltcheU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woytek,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yatee,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Allen,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ankerson,  Diane  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley,  Aubrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berlnger,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caron.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Etemoor.  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portln,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Gearl  V.,  429-74^7508. 
Alexander,  Lynn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archer.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bacon.  John  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber.  Preston  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayslnger,  Douglas  M.,  370-36-^163. 
Beckman.  Herbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beegle,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berglund.  Barry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard.  Sherman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer.  Harry  R..  193-28  0879. 
Brown.  Connie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunton.  Wlillam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnam.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CalUs.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Lannls  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavi.s.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllibert,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clsternlno,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clawson.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connally.  Sharon  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comtek.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Dorcas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Ravmond  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalv.  Lawrence  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  wmiam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeBerrv.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debok.  Phillip  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delgado.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devore.  Etenlel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dohany,  Alexander  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowllng.  Ted  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunbar.  Merwln  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elckemeyer,  Karl  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Phllmon  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fabian,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiddner.  Dighton  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folev.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ForvUle.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  Jean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frawlev.  Lester  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friel,  Gorge  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FroeUch.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry.  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  Ivan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.  Marvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton,  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaglla.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalenes,  Alexander  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner,  Douglas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldman.  Gilbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gollattscheck,  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0:)!phenee.  Orval  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Good Aln.  William  L..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould.  Leroy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravatt.  Arthur  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groce.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  James  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hassell.  Leonard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HenUne.  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hentz.  James  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert.  Clarke  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hevman.  Eugene  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiu.  Patrick.  3.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudock,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huey.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgeson,  Lynn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaleta.  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karney    Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlUebrew.  Robert  B  .  33»-64-4921. 
Knack.  Frederick  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Knight,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlsely,  Benjamin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenig,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotyrba,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laabs,  Gary  L.,  399^0-4260. 
Lalble,  Benjamin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langley.  Edmund  K  .  091   28-1478 
Lanier,  Glen  A.  Jr.,  585^  01-1577. 
Lester,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpke,  William  R.,  539-34  3064. 
Lofgren.  David  J..  220-3»>-9329. 
Lyon,  Doviglas  R.,  457-72  318G. 
Manoil,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maue,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  Audle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnley,  Loran,  R.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meek.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgenstern,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Ward  D..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullaly.  Charles  F..  227-56  8220. 
Noble,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Augtistus  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuccl,  Kernan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeschger.  Oren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck.  Carl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petersen.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pevey,  Tommy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Ronald  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickering.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pienkjs.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike.  A.  Nolan  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitzer.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plimpton,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinlan,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rank.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redden,  Jimmy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Justin  M.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid.  Barbara  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Ray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ridder,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rublno,  Vincent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rue,  William  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scully.  Edward  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seale.  Leopold  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seefeld,  Herman  W    III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Segal.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seidenberg,  Anthony  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymour.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Ellis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SheUon,  George  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlffert.  Alvin  M.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirlc.  Lloyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simlele.  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner.  Rjbert  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dick  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Douglad  G..  509-t6-2500. 
Smith.  Leslie  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  K.,  540--i2-6930. 
Smith.  PatU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salomon.  Mendel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spleth,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staley,  Leo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steahly,  Lance  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Samuel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strain,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroup,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  William  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  James  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teasler,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlsdale,  Tyron  E  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topacio,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Useldlng.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vescovl,  Ronald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Voelker,  Edward  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vranekovlc.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagenaar,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton,  WUlard,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wambaugh.  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weddle.  Paul  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  James  J.,  267-74—4820. 
Wells,  Geoffrey  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh.  Francis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh,  Leo  P  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltenton,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Eugene  E.,  526-66-^738. 
Wolt«rsdorf,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Joanne  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zadzora,  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Albright,  Hugh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballou,  Justin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Dan  W  ,  497-62^838. 
Burden.  Charles  G.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannava.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castner,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Causey,  Etenny  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornwell,  Lewis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulter,  Martin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtice.  Janet  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farlow.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pltzpatrlck,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galos.  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garfield.  Jefferson  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geraghty.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauschlld.  Harry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendley,  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllllard.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffmeyer.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Brian  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langkamp.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leary.  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Bruce  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Warren  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milman.  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  James  M..  Jr..  46O-70-3173. 
Neslage,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norder.  Nickolas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaks.  Stanley  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Eugene  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piedmont,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remig,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcketts.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Joseph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sieving.  Immanuel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuhrke.  Frederick  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tllley.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Robert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woznlak.  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  David  O,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Anna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106.  3283, 
3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Beckette,  Edmund  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedard,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  James  H.,  003^0-9533. 
Blenlck,  Paul  J.,  018-^0-7376. 
Blsalllon.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenshlp,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaue.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosserman,  Bruce  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck.  Randolph  O,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burmelster,  Horace  W..  Jr,.  235-78-S489. 
Butler.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassella.  Edmund  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chee,  David,  118-^0-7598. 
Chin.  Dennis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cboquette.  Stefan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cork,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello.  Benjamin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crepeau,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crtiz.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currle,  Van  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dancses,  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I>arcy,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davila,  Nestor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deshazer,  Macarthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Doss.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckhart,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eglzlano,  Robert  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egmon.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  David  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  John  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faggloli,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pojt.  Alan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puoco.  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calloway.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganninger.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison.  Dennis  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorres.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graskl.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Howard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guffey,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthmlller,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammonds,  Gary  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampel,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hertlg.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hervey,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Householder,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howrey,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurd.  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hylton.  Mllford  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
lossl,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jemlola,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Leonard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Randall  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasslgkelt,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keleher,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Sidney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Klenowskl,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp.  Stanley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopec.  Julius  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labln.  Danic.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpton.  Patrick  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liu,  Louw  Shlang,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Woodrow  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcello,  Carlo  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markunas.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathes.  Todd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKean,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPhail.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messerknecht.  Craig  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milton.  Theodore  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnnlch.  Scott  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlshlmoto,  Castle  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norden,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oncken,  William,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'SulUvan.  Jav  D.,  310-50-a987. 
Palmer,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkins,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peach.  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearl,  Barton  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Brewster.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phinney.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  Trachanzle  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Daniel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pumphrey.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnones.  Edgardo  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Rltter,  George  P.,  361^*0-3462. 
Rose.  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothleln,  Julius.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowan,  Robert  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaaf,  Randy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  David  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Rayford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shenberger,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slebold,  Jamea  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skudlarek,  WlUl&m  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan,  John  W.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staples,  Wlnthrop  R.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strtcklln,  William  G.,  516-^6-5233. 
Swenson,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tant,  Hugh  B.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thues,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walken&haw,  Barry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walken&haw,  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Russell  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waronlckl,  Theodore  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
WeUes.  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenger,  LoweU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werb,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllman,  Glenn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Jon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wysockl,  Henry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  1,  1971 : 

In  the  Coast  Gcard 
The  nominations  beginning  Edward  A. 
Howard,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2), 
and  ending  Ronald  A.  Simons,  to  be  lieute- 
nant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congression.'^l 
Record  on  April  30.  1971. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ruesrfai^,  June  /,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  found  in  all 
that  is  good  and  right  and  true. — Ephe- 
siansS:  9. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  as  we  enter  a 
new  month  and  begin  a  new  week  we  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  upon  Thee 
and  offer  unto  Thee  once  again  the  devo- 
tion of  our  hearts.  Throughout  this 
month  may  we  feel  sustained  by  Thy 
spirit,  led  by  Thy  love  and  guided  by  Thy 
wisdom  as  we  endeavor  to  walk  In  the 
ways  of  truth  and  justice  and  good  will. 

We  pray  that  our  life  as  a  nation  may 
be  rooted  more  deeply  in  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  and  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  land  may  be  founded 
more  securely  on  religious  foundations. 
Only  thus  can  our  belief  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
arise  to  new  reality  In  our  day  and  only 
thus  can  our  profession  and  our  practice 
come  to  closer  agreement. 

So  may  it  be  now  and  forever  more. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  EXASPERATING  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
POUCH  MAIL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
practically  every  other  American,  I  have 
been  constantly  frustrated  with  the 
operation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  My 
most  recent  exasperating  experience  with 
delivery  of  the  mail  came  last  week  when 
I,  for  the  first  time,  tried  to  utilize  the 
Postal  Service's  highly  publicized  con- 
gressional pouch  mail  service. 

This  pouch  mail  absolutely,  positively 
guarantees  that  air  mail  delivered  to  the 
House  Post  OflBce  before  2  p.m.  will  posi- 
tively, absolutely  be  delivered  in  New 
Jersey  the  very  next  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable since  New  Jersey  is  not  so 
very  far  away  from  our  Nation's  Capital. 

When  I  Informed  my  secretary  that  we 
were  going  to  try  this  great  new  pouch 
mall  service,  she  was  skeptical  and  called 
the  congressional  relations  office  to  be 
reassured  that  a  commimlcation  being 
sent  by  me  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
and  all  of  the  newspapers  In  my  district 
would  arrive  the  very  next  day.  She  was 
assured  that  this  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  guess  the  end- 
ing. The  mail  did  not  arrive  in  New  Jer- 
sey imtll  2  days  later. 

Perhaps  we  should  heed  the  advice  of 


our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall),  who  recently  stated 
that  we  should  take  the  operation  and 
responsibility  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
give  it  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  They 
may  not  stop  the  war,  but  they  will  sure 
as  hell  slow  it  down. 


BOBBY   SEALE    SHOULD   STAND 
TRIAL 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bobby 
Seale — Black  Panther,  revolutionary, 
and  public  nuisance — is  a  free  man  to- 
day because  a  judge  decided  he  Is  too 
well  known  to  stand  trial  for  murder. 
The  court  has  held  that  no  jury  could 
fairly  judge  him  for  the  crime  of  which 
he  stands  accused. 

It  sickens  me  to  consider  the  victory 
this  man  has  won  over  decency.  Today, 
this  radical  among  radicals  is  free  to 
walk  the  streets,  shouting  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  United  States,  spreading  hate 
and  fear,  spewing  his  irrational  venom  to 
the  eager  ears  of  his  fellow  revolution- 
aries, and  thumbing  his  nose  at  rational 
society. 

Bobby  Seale  undoubtedly  now  consid- 
ers himself  immune  from  the  law.  There 
will  be  others  like  him  who  claim  equal 
exemption  from  the  laws  which  govern 
those  who  respect  processes  of  justice. 
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And  how  did  he  achieve  this  ugly  fame 
which  now  shelters  him  from  restrictions 
binding  the  common  man?  He  gained  it 
on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  and  on 
the  television  screens  of  America  by  hat- 
ing, by  Ij'ing,  and  by  talking  as  a  trai- 
tor to  his  own  country.  His  words  have 
been  dutifully  reported  £uid  recorded  and 
his  name  has  come  to  be  associated  with 
dissent  and  destruction. 

Eventually,  his  name  came  to  be  asso- 
ciated as  well  with  murder  and  he  Is 
charged  with  this  crime.  But  the  court 
determined  that  he  now  has  become  too 
famous  to  face  a  murder  charge,  that  no 
Jury  could  fairly  Judge  him  for  the  crime 
of  which  he  stands  accused.  And  so,  he 
is  free  and  his  freedom  is  a  disgrace  to 
all  Americans.  Further,  his  freedom  is 
a  threat  to  our  system  of  Justice.  If  the 
Bobby  Seales  of  this  world  can  escape 
trial  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  notoriety 
they  can  accumulate,  they  will  have 
contributed  to  the  destruction  of  Amer- 
ica Just  as  they  have  threatened  to  do. 

The  time  has  come  for  serious  ex- 
amination as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
Seales  gain  attention.  It  would  seem 
they  have  only  to  scream  obscenities,  dis- 
rupt courtrooms,  advocate  violence,  wave 
a  Vletcong  flag,  or  take  ofT  their  clothes 
In  public  and  their  actions  are  blown  out 
of  proportion  by  the  cameras  which  al- 
ways seems  to  be  on  hand  at  such  times. 

And,  having  once  achieved  this  du- 
bious publicity,  they  then  seem  to  be  able 
to  transcend  all  decency  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  Seale,  even  manage  to  escape 
the  bar  of  justice  on  murder  charges. 

Bobby  Seale  is  not  above  the  law.  Mr. 
Speaker.  No  man  can  be  above  the  law, 
whatever  his  calling  may  be.  A  man  ac- 
cused of  murder  should  be  tried  on  that 
charge  regardless  of  how  much  attention 
he  has  received  in  the  press.  Bobby 
Seale  should  be  tried  for  murder,  not 
because  he  is  a  leader  among  undesir- 
ables but  because  he  has  been  accused 
of  taking  a  mans  life.  I  do  not  accept 
the  premise  that  Bobby's  Scale's  press 
clippings  should  shield  him  from  facing 
a  murder  charge.  The  trial  should  pro- 
ceed and.  regardless  of  how  long  it  may 
take,  the  trial  should  be  concluded 
either  with  a  verdict  of  innocence  or 
guilt. 

The  Seale  case  cannot  become  a  turn- 
ing point  in  .American  justice.  Let  It  not 
be  said  we  surrendered  the  rights  of  all 
of  society  just  because  it  would  be  too 
much  trouble  to  defend  those  rights. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  offi- 
cial business  last  week,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  and  missed  rollcall  No.  106. 
regarding  the  investigative  authority  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  108  on  the  amendment 
to  disagree  with  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1, 1  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first  In- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


CLINTON  M.  HOOSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  cHJl.  1824) 
for  the  relief  of  Clinton  M.  Hoose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2816) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAUL  ANTHONY  KELLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3475) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Anthony  Kelly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE    OF    CHARLES    ZONARS. 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2127) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Charles 
Zonars,  deceased. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  FERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5318) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Femande  M.  Allen. 

Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  F.  FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  rHR,  5420) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  P.  Franklin. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  kUR.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  Di  Giorgio 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5657) 
for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  BORBRIDGE,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5900) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Borbridge.  Jr. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tJie  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS,  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS,  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY, 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6100) 
for  the  relief  of  Janis  Zalcmanis,  Ger- 
trude Jansons,  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Llders. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROGER  STANLEY,  AND  THE  SUC- 
CESSOR PARTNERSHIP  ROGER 
STANLEY  AND  HAL  IRWIN.  DOING 
BUSINESS  AS  THE  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY ORCHESTRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  4667) 
for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley,  and  the 
successor  partnership,  Roger  Stanley  and 
Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the  Roger 
Stanley  Orchestra. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARIA  a.  ORSINI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1899) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  O.  Orslni  (nee 
Mari). 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

MISS  MARGARET  GALE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1995) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Margaret  Gale. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI  DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldlnl 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  H.R.  4473  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER,  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  240, 
to  refer  the  bUl,  HJl.  4473,  entitled  "A 
bill  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the 
U.S.  Court  of  C!laims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
John  T.  Knight"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  JULIUS  L.  GOEPPINGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2110) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Julius  L. 
Goepplnger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  2110 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Copooratlon  Charter  Act  (62 
Stat.  1070)  or  any  other  statute,  regulation, 
or  poUcy,  the  President  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Corporation 
to  Walter  W.  Goepplnger,  of  Boone,  Iowa,  as 
executor  of  the  estate  of  Julius  L.  Goep- 
plnger, the  sum  of  $1,213.51  In  full  settle- 
ment of  aU  claims  of  the  estate  against  the 
Corporation  for  the  amount  stipulated  on 
sight  draft  numbered  O  2279466  which  was 
Issued  to  Julius  L.  Goepplnger  by  the  Cor- 
poration on  August  13,  1967,  and  rendered 
nonnegotlable  by  the  Corporation  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1968. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
Bh&U  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
>1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4:  Strike  "Copooratlon"  and 
Insert  "Corporation". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REFERENCE  OP  HJl.  6204  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER,  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  401, 
to  refer  the  bill  (HJl.  6204)  entlUed  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Attlnello"  to 
the  Chief  Cksmmlssioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

H.  Ris.  401 

Resolved,  That  HJl.  6204  entlUed  "A  bUl 
for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Attlnello",  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers,  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  for 
further  proceedings  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


credit  shaU  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  UabUlty  U  reUeved  by  this  Act. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Arnold  D.  Smith  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to 
the  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  spec- 
ified In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1, OCX). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALMAN  M.  HILMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6998) 
for  the  rehef  of  Salman  M.  Hllmy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
wiUiout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARNOLD  D.SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1907) 
for  the  relief  of  Arnold  D.  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H3.  1907 
Be  it  enacted  Xry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amtr- 
ica  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  Arnold  D. 
Smith  of  San  Jose,  California,  Is  hereby  re- 
Ueved of  UablUty  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amoimt  of  $174.10,  representing  overpay- 
ments paid  to  him  while  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Navy  as  the  rerult  of  an  ad- 
ministrative error  mads  In  hla  leave  record 
on  June  30,  1961,  which  error  occurred  with- 
out fault  on  bis  part.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 


JOHN  A.  MARTINKOSKY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4042) 
for  the  relief  of  John  A.  Martlnkost^. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EUGENE  M.  SIMS.  SR. 

The  aerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  7085) 
for  the  relief  of  Eugene  M.  Sims.  Sr. 

Mr.  JAMBS  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  D.  MORGAN 

The  cnerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7569) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  ESe&nor  D.  Morgan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th&t 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROY  E.  CARROLL 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  2848) 
for  the  relief  of  Roy  E.  Carroll. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAITH  M.  LEWIS  KOCHENDORPER 
AND  OTHERS 

The  Cleii:  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3201) 
for  the  relief  of  Faith  M.  Lewis  Kochen- 
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dorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy  J.  Lewis 
Keithley;  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Peggy  A. 
Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  c.  Lewis;  Cindy  L. 
Lewis  Kichendorfer;  and,  Frederick  L, 
Baston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  3201 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  or  »51, 133.42  to  Faith  M.  Lewis  Koch- 
endorfer;  tJhe  sum  of  $17,044.47  to  Dick  A. 
Lewis;  the  siun  of  »17,044.47  to  Nancy  J. 
Lewis  Keithley;  the  sum  of  $17,044.47  to 
Knute  K.  Lewis;  the  sum  of  $17,044.47  to 
Peggy  A.  Lewis  Townsend;  the  sum  ot  $17,- 
044.47  to  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  as  the 
guardian  of  the  estate  of  Kim  C.  Lewis;  the 
sum  of  $17,044.47  to  Faith  M.  I^wls  Kochen- 
dorfer  as  the  guardian  of  the  estate  of  Cindy 
L.  Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and,  the  sum  of 
$4,500.00  to  Frederick  L.  Baston  In  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  rendered  in  Congres- 
sional Reference  Case  Numbered  4-68,  filed 
on  December  30,  1970,  to-wlt:  Palth  M.  Lewis 
Kochendorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy  J. 
Lewis  Keithley;  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Robert  P. 
Hendrickson  as  Ouardian  of  the  Estates  of 
Peggy  A.  Lewis,  Kim  C.  Lewis  and  Cindy  L. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and  Frederick  L.  Bas- 
ton versus  The  United  States.  The  pay- 
ments provided  for  in  this  Act  are  to  be 
made  in  full  and  final  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  of  the  In- 
dividuals named  herein  for  compensation  for 
the  death  of  Oene  A.  Lewis  and  property  loes 
as  the  result  of  an  aircraft  accident  near 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming,  on  December  15,  1969, 
involving  a  military  aircraft  operated  by  a 
member  of  the  Wyoming  Air  Natloncd  Ouard, 
participating  in  National  Ouard  training, 
which  collided  with  an  aircraft  operated  by 
Oene  A.  VewlB. 

No  pMLTt  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  servioes 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provlBlons  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
3613)  to  provide  during  times  of  high 
unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communi- 
tle«  In  providing  needed  public  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMXTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  3613,  with 
Mr.  BoLAND  I  Chairman  pro  tempore)  in 
the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  rose  on  Tuesday,  May  18, 
1971,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  D.^NiELs)  had  59  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  had  58  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Daniels  > . 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
That  title  is  no  accident.  We  do  face  an 
emergency.  The  emergency  is  that  of 
people  without  jobs,  and  there  is  no 
more  desperate  situation  than  that  faced 
by  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  work 
but  for  whom  there  is  no  work.  That 
desperate  plight  is  faced  right  now  by 
over  5  million  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
it  is  a  plight  that  we  cannot  ignore. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  stated 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  assure  all  Americans  seeking 
work  opportunities  useful,  regular,  full- 
time  employment  at  reasonable  wages. 

Today,  25  years  later,  this  goal  is  still 
not  a  reality  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Administration  economists  paint  us  a 
rosy  picture  of  how  everything  will  turn 
out  well  in  the  long  run — but  men  can- 
not eat  in  the  long  run,  they  need  to  eat 
every  day.  They  need  a  paycheck  to  buy 
that  food,  not  in  the  long  nm,  but  this 
week  and  next  week. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act;  for 
which  I  ask  your  support,  is  designed  to 
deal  with  that  emergency.  A  national  un- 
employment rate  of  6.1  percent  requires 
not  more  speeches,  but  more  jobs,  and 
more  jobs  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
This  bill  creates  jobs — not  dead  end 
leaf-raking  jobs,  but  real  jobs  that  need 
to  be  done  and  are  not  being  done  solely 
because  our  State  and  local  governments 
are  not  able  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  services  that  they  need. 

This  bill  deals  not  only  with  the  crisis 
faced  by  the  unemployed.  It  also  deals 
with  the  crisis  faced  by  our  local  gov- 
ernments which  carmot  provide  the  funds 
to  pay  for  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done.  We  have  cities  that  need  workers, 
and  we  have  workers  that  need  Jobs.  The 
Emergency  Employment  Act  provides 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  workers  and 
funds  for  the  cities  to  enable  them  to 
hire  the  workers  they  need. 
Those  are  the  purposes  of  H.R.  3613: 
First,  to  put  unemployed  persons  to 
work;  and,  second,  in  so  doing,  to  pro- 


vide   needed    public    services    to    our 
citizens. 

The  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress reports  that  there  are  5.3  million 
potential  public  service  jobs  in  such 
fields  as  education,  pollution  control, 
welfare,  public  protection,  medical  and 
health  services,  transportation,  urban 
renewal,  parks  and  conservation,  and 
sanitation. 

Yet,  as  their  residents  become  hard 
pressed.  State  and  local  governments 
have  dwindling  resources  as  their  tax 
bases  decrease,  and  they  are  unable  to 
provide  services  to  these  people  when 
they  are  most  in  need  of  them. 

Along  with  giving  jobs  to  the  unem- 
ployed—the principal  benefit  of  this 
legislation — State  and  local  officials  who 
cannot  now  afford  to  do  so  will  be  able 
to  hire  persons  to  work  on  improvement 
projects,  to  make  additions  to  the  work 
force  in  the  vital  area  of  public  safety, 
to  improve  and  expend  recreation  pro- 
grams, public  education,  and  to  do  many 
other  things  that  will  benefit  their 
communities. 

The  bill  will  provide  about  150,000  jobs 
for  the  unemployed  in  providing  needed 
public  services.  This  is  a  job  program,  not 
a  training  program.  And  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  we  have  today,  that  is 
exactly  what  we  need.  I  have  always  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  job-training  pro- 
grams, but  training  is  not  the  answer 
where  the  problem  is  not  lack  of  skills, 
but  lack  of  employment  opportunities. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  enter  into  agreements  with  appli- 
cants to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  in  jobs  providing  needed  pub- 
lic services.  Under  section  4,  eligible  ap- 
plicants are  units  of  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  governments, 
public  agencies  and  institutions  that  are 
subdivisions  of  State  or  general  local 
government,  institutions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  Indian  tribes.  As  an 
example,  incinerator,  sewer,  sanitation 
and  water  authorities,  and  veterans  hos- 
pitals would  qualify  for  funds. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  3613  authorizes  $200 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $750  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $1  biUion  for  the 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years.  If  the  national 
unemployment  rate  grows  to  4.5  percent 
or  more  for  3  consecutive  months,  the 
Secretary  could  begin  to  contract  for 
programs.  The  funding  mechanism  is  de- 
signed to  be  retroactive,  so  our  present 
economic  conditions  would  make  this  act 
immediately  effective.  If  the  national  un- 
employment rate  goes  below  4.5  percent 
for  3  consecutive  months,  the  Secretary 
may  no  longer  make  any  obligation  of 
funds. 

This  bill  also  contains  an  innovative 
provision  called  the  special  employment 
assistance  fund.  The  bill  authorizes  to 
be  appropriated  for  deposit  In  this  fund 
$250  million  initially  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  each  of  the 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years  whatever  sums 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  fund  at  a 
level  of  $250  million.  Amounts  appro- 
priated under  section   5   that  are  not 
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available  for  expenditure  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  speciEil  employment  assist- 
ance fund  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  section,  an  applicant  must 
have  an  area  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
has  had  a  rate  of  imemployment  of  6 
percent  or  more  for  3  consecutive 
months.  This  provision  focuses  funds 
into  local  areas  of  great  need  that  are 
pockets  of  chronic  unemployment.  So, 
the  local  trigger  is  designed  to  take  ef- 
fect regardless  of  the  national  rate  of 
unemployment. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  are  of  particular  importance  which 
I  would  like  to  single  out  for  your  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  Ill] 

Abzug  PrelLnghuysen  Nichols 

Alexander  Fulton.  Tenn.  Nix 

Anderson.  Gallflanakls  Pelly 

Tenn.  Gallagher  Pepper 

Aspln  Gettys  Pettis 

Baring  Glatmo  Pickle 

Belts  Goldwater  Pimle 

Blaggl  Gray  Podell 

Blackburn  Green.  Ores  Price.  Tex. 

Blatnlk  Green.  Pa.  RaUsback 

Boiling  Halpem  Randall 

Brademas  Hammer-  Rarlck 

Brasco  Schmidt  Rhodes 

Brown.  Ohio  Harrington  Robison,  N.Y. 

Broyhill.  Va.  Harvey  Roe 

Burke.  Fla.  Hastings  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burleson.  Tex,    Hubert  Rostenkowskl 

Camp  Hicks.  Mass.  Rousselot 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hlllis  Roybal 

Carney  Howard  Runnels 

Celler  Ichord  Ruppe 

Chappell  Jarman  Ruth 

Clark  Johnson,  Pa.  St  Germain 

Clausen.  Jones.  Ala.  Sandman 

Don  H.  Jones,  Tenn.  Baylor 

Clawson.  Del  Karth  Shipley 

Clay  Kazen  Snyder 

Conte  Kee  Spence 

Conyers  Keith  Steed 

Culver  Kemp  Stelger.  Ariz. 

Danlelson  Kluczynskl  Stelger.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza  Kyi  Stephens 

Delaney  Leggett  Stratton 

Denholm  Lennon  Stuckey 

Dent  Lent  Symington 

Derwinskl  Long.  La.  Talcott 

Devine  Lujan  Teague.  Tex. 

Dickinson  McClory  Thompson, 

Dlifgs  McCormack  Ga. 

Drlnan  McCuIloch  Thompson. 

Dulskl  McDade  N.J. 

du  Pont  McEwen  Thomson,  Wis. 

Dwyer  McKevitt  Tleman 

Eckhardt  Madden  Udall 

Edwards.  Ala.  Mailllard  Veysey 

Edwards,  La.  Metcalfe  Whalen 

Ellberg  Miller.  Calif.  Whalley 

Eshleman  Mills.  Ark.  Wiggins 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Mink  Wilson, 

Flowers  Mlnshall  Charles  H. 

Flynt  Morgan  Winn 

Ford.  Morse  Wydler 

William  D.  Moss  Yates 

Forsythe  Murphy,  111.  Young.  Tex. 

Fraser  Nedzi 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  H.R.  3613.  and  finding  It- 


self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  276  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  rose,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  had  consumed 
7  minutes.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels). 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  time  the  Commitee 
rose,  I  was  making  the  point  that  there 
are  two  provisions  in  this  bill,  HJl.  3613, 
that  are  of  particular  importance; 
namely,  veterans'  preference  and  limita- 
tions of  provisions  with  reference  to  vet- 
erans' preferences. 

Veterans'  preference:  The  committee 
wishes  to  give  special  recognition  to  the 
need  for  jobs  for  veterans  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  in  Indochina  and  Ko- 
rea after  August  4,  1964.  Over  90,000 
young  men  begin  looking  for  work  each 
month,  far  too  often  without  success.  In 
order  to  meet  this  crisis  our  bill  gives  vet- 
erans preference.  Each  applicant  must 
provide  assurances  that  preference  in 
filling  pubUc  service  jobs  will  be  given  to 
persons  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  this  period. 

Limitations  of  professloimls:  Every  ap- 
plicant must  give  assurances  that  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  program  will  be  profession- 
als within  the  meaning  of  section  13(a) 
(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
although  the  Secretary  may  waive  the 
limitation  In  exceptional  circiunstances. 
This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  class- 
room teachers. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  maximimi  of 
$12,000  on  the  salary  that  may  be  paid  to 
any  person  employed  in  a  public  service 
job. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  5  will  be  distributed 
among  and  within  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  which  the  total  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  in  an  area  or 
State  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  re- 
spectively. In  the  State  or  nationally.  The 
remainder  may  be  distributed  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  opposed  to 
this  legislation. 

Why  this  opposition  to  giving  work  to 
the  imemployed?  Why  this  opposition  to 
helping  our  local  governments  solve  their 
problems? 

There  are  two  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  neither  one  of  them  can  stand  close 
scrutiny.  The  first  reason  harks  back  to 
the  President's  veto  of  last  year's  com- 
prehensive manpower  bill.  The  second 
requires  a  brief  look  at  the  so-called 
manpower  revenue  sharing  bill. 

Let  us  look  at  the  President's  veto 
first.  The  President  objected  to  last  year's 
manpower  legislation  because  It  would 
supposedly  provide  "dead-end,  WPA- 
type"  jobs.  I  believe  his  objectives  were 
mistaken,  that  he  was  misadvised  about 
the  contents  of  the  bill.  But.  in  any 
event,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
is  different  from  last  year's  in  msiny  re- 
spects: 


The  emergency  bill  operates  only  in 
periods  of  high  unemployment,  while  the 
vetoed  bill  provide  public  service  Jobs 
regardless  of  the  state  of  the  economy. 

The  emergency  bill  sets  a  salary  limit 
of  $12,000  a  year;  the  vetoed  bill  had  no 
limit. 

This  year's  legislation  provides  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  participants 
can  be  in  professional  jobs;  the  compre- 
hensive manpower  bill  had  no  compara- 
ble provision. 

H.R.  3613  has  a  special  fimding  provi- 
sion for  localities  with  high  unemploy- 
ment; the  vetoed  bUl  did  not. 

The  emergency  bill  gives  special  em- 
phasis to  jobs  in  occupational  fields  that 
are  likely  to  expand  as  unemployment 
recedes;  the  vetoed  bill  did  not. 

H.R.  3613  provides  financial  assistance 
to  governmental  bodies  only;  the  vetoed 
bill  included  nonprofit  organizations. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  important 
differences  is  that  the  emergency  bill 
gives  Vietnam  veterans  special  prefer- 
ence, while  the  vetoed  bill  did  not. 

The  "dead-end,  WPA-type"  job  argu- 
ment against  this  bill  is  unf oimded ;  and 
so  Is  the  second  argument  that  we  should 
substitute  the  manpower  revenue  shar- 
ing bill. 

Manpower  revenue  sharing  Is  a  new 
and  untried  and  unexamined  idea.  It  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  what  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  last  year — 
and  even  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  not 
too  clear  about  what  It  really  means.  The 
fact  that  an  idea  is  new  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  bad.  The  fact  that  a  proposal 
is  different  from  Isist  year's  administra- 
tion proposal  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
bad.  But  it  does  mean  that  It  deserves 
examination.  Manpower  revenue  sharing 
has  not  been  examined.  And  It  cannot 
be  enacted  with  the  speed  that  the  cur- 
rent unemployment  crisis  demands. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  minority  does  not  even 
adopt  the  manpower  revenue  sharing 
bill  as  it  was  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  adopt  this 
proposal  before  It  has  received  proper 
scrutiny  in  hearings  and  committee  con- 
sideration. The  manpower  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  has  had  neither  hearings  nor 
committee  consideration. 

It  Is  too  vague  and  presents  too  many 
unresolved  problems  to  be  put  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  time. 
No  one  can  say  that  It  will  have  any 
impact  in  reducing  unemployment.  The 
emergency  employment  bill  will  reduce 
unemployment — it  deserves  immediate 
consideration. 

HJl.  3613  provides  reUef  now,  when  it 
is  needed,  not  at  some  distant  future 
date.  It  gives  us  time  to  deal  with  tiie 
larger  task  of  manpwwer  reform  without 
a  crisis  hanging  over  our  heads. 

I  trust  that  the  administration  and 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
support  this  bill.  Unemplosrment  Is  not 
a  partisan  problem,  and  if,  as  the  Pres- 
ident promised  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  economic  policies  will  reduce 
our  unemployment,  the  bill  will  auto- 
matically become  Inoperative.  But  until 
that  happy   time,   we  need   to   provide 
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work  for  the  unemployed  now.  That  is 
what  my  bill  does — and  that  is  why  it 
deserves  quick  consideration  and  rapid 
enactment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  con- 
sumed a  total  of  14  minutes. 

Mr.  DANmra  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Setberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLrNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
week  before  last,  in  Akron,  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  Congressional  Council, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Greater  Cleveland-Akron  metropolitan 
areas,  held  the  second  in  its  series  of 
public  hearings  to  give  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  on  subjects 
of  national  concern. 

Among  those  who  testified  was  Ken- 
neth Herbert,  director  of  the  Akron 
Manpower  Training  Center  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Man- 
power Center  Administrators. 

Mr.  Herbert,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  Manpower  Center 
Administrators,  made  an  urgent  plea  for 
continuation  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  re- 
jection of  the  President's  manpower  rev- 
enue sharing  program  and  the  Esch 
amendment  to  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act. 

I  have  visited  the  Akron  Manpower 
Training  Center,  and  have  seen  first 
hand  the  magnificent  Job  they  are  doing 
in  training  people  to  be  productive,  self- 
sufficient  citizens. 

It  would  be  tragic  to  kill  this  pro- 
gram. Yet,  as  Mr.  Herbert  pwints  out  in 
the  statement  he  made  at  the  hearings, 
under  revenue  sharing  manpower  train- 
ing will  most  assuredly  be  low  on  the  List 
of  priorities  of  the  Nation's  financially 
hard-pressed  mayors. 

Mr.  Chsdrman.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, so  that  Mr.  Herbert's  statement 
and  a  statement  by  Victoria  Rodgers  of 
Akron  can  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
some  point  In  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  have  to  get  that  permis- 
sion in  the  House. 

Mr.  SETBERLING.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Ohio    Associatioi»    of   Manpowtr 

CBNTWI     ABMnnSTRATORS. 

May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  John  F.  Seiberumo, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAS  Congressman  Setbekling:  On  behalf 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Administrators  of  Ohio  I  would  Uke  to  urge 
that  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  be  retained  as  a  separate  piece  of 
legislation  and  that  It  be  modified  and  re- 
newed before  its  expiration  date  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972. 

We  strongly  urge  that  It  should  not  be 
eliminated  with  the  Idea  of  placing  this  re- 
sponslblllty  with  local  or  state  governments. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  If  revenue  sharing 
la  adopted  and  the  mayors  with  their  tre- 
mendous problems  of  financing  dty  opera- 
tions must  choose  between  maintalnliig  or 
expanding  city  services  or  assisting  the  dis- 
advantaged  In   securing   training   to   make 


them  employable,  the  present  function  of 
Manpower  Training  wlU  have  a  low  priority. 
Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  a  mayor  to 
mal^e  this  decision  to  help  the  p>oor  or  not 
help  the  poor  to  become  employable. 

Instead  we  urge  that  a  tT.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  Manpower  be  established  and 
that  the  function  of  administering  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  be- 
come the  responsibility  of  this  Department. 

Since  the  public  schools  of  the  nation  are 
In  dire  financial  straits,  they  cannot  aSord 
to  carry  the  financial  burden  for  either  voca- 
tional education  or  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  for  even  a  short  period.  Neither 
can  they  or  any  other  local  or  state  govern- 
ment afford  to  provide  a  training  allowance 
to  a  person  attending  Manpower  classes. 

You  will  remember  that  It  was  necessary 
to  close  the  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational 
School,  although  It  was  very  successful.  It 
was  closed  because  training  allowances  were 
not  available  and  the  trainees  could  not  af- 
ford to  attend.  It  was  a  horrible  disaster  after 
the  tremendous  success  of  graduates  of  that 
school. 

The  same  thing  can  happ>en  to  every  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Center  In 
the  United  States  (now  about  75)  whUe  the 
mayors  are  deciding  if  they  can  spare  the 
funds  to  operate  them. 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  suggested 
change  In  the  delivery  system  wUl  almost 
Inevitably  eliminate  these  successful  Skill 
Centers. 

On  behalf  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  persons  yet  to  be  trained,  we 
urge  that  the  MDT  legislation  be  expanded 
and  changed  so  we  can  do  the  Job  we  are 
capable  of  doing  for  the  disadvantaged  In- 
dividual or  the  veteran  needing  skill  train- 
ing In  order  to  secure  employment. 

We  have  dedicated  the  SkUl  Centers  to  the 
function  of  helping  the  disadvantaged  help 
themselves.  It  Is  a  positive  way  of  providing 
the  individual  with  needed  skUls,  but  also 
with  the  confidence  needed  to  become  a  valu- 
able citizen  and  employee. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Kenneth  J.  Herbert. 

Statement 

I,  Victoria  Rogers,  am  employed  by  The 
University  of  Akron  as  the  Keypunch  Super- 
visor. 

I  was  able  to  reach  this  p>osltlon  because 
of  the  Manp>ower  Development  and  Training 
Skill  Center  giving  me  the  opportunity  and 
assisrtance  to  improve  my  skills  Euid  abilities, 
and  The  University  of  Akron  by  letting  me 
put  my  skill  and  training  to  use. 

I  shall  refer  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Center  as  the  MDT  Skill  Center. 

I  droppted  out  of  high  school  at  an  age 
when  most  people  think  that  this  Is  the 
thing  to  do. 

But  on  my  own,  married  and  with  a  famUy, 
I  soon  realized  that  aside  from  my  feunily 
life,  I  had  no  future;  my  life  woiUd  be  closed 
and  meaningless.  So  I  decided  to  go  back  to 
school. 

I  was  accepted  on  the  Stride  Program. 
WhUe  on  this  program,  I  went  to  school  from 
8  A.M.  untU  noon,  worked  for  Vocational 
Planning  Center  from  1  untU  5  P.M.,  and 
went  to  school  again  from  6  until  10  P.M. 
Believe  me,  I  was  determined. 

With  this  amount  of  dally  activity  and  a 
family  to  raise,  I  soon  got  pretty  discouraged 
and  my  determination  was  slowly  leaving. 

The  MDT  Skill  Center  offered  me  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  that  convinced 
me  I  WAS  doing  the  right  thing.  It  provided 
me  with  the  necessary  background  and  cre- 
dentials so  that  my  lack  of  work  experience 
was  not  an  obstacle  in  my  attempt  to  get 
a  meaningful  Job  and  a  chance  to  advance. 


It  also  provided  me  with  High  School 
Credits,  which  meant  I  could  have  my  long 
sought  after  High  School  Diploma. 

After  graduation — no,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
before  graduation — I  obtained  my  first  posi- 
tion— Clerk  Typist  at  Akron  University. 

The  University  was  open-minded  enough 
to  realize  my  skills  and  abilities  and  gave  me 
every  opportunity  to  develop  them. 

Because  of  my  training  on  IBM  Keypunch 
at  the  MDT  Skill  Center,  I  was  selected  to 
learn  to  operate  a  teletype.  I  was  even  allowed 
to  use  my  skills  on  a  Keypunch.  I  learned  a 
lot  about  the  world  of  Computers,  and  when 
the  opportunity  appeared,  they  (The  Uni- 
versity) transferred  me  to  a  position  where 
I  could  utilize  my  skills. 

So,  In  three  years,  I  went  from  High  School 
Drop-out  to  Clerk- Typist  to  Data  Pile  Librar- 
ian— to  become  a  Shift  Supervisor  of  the 
Keypunch  Section. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  see  that  the  MDT  Skill 
Center  performs  the  function,  and  actually 
accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
developed. 

The  people  who  decide  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  by  honestly  putting  their 
best   foot   forward   cannot   go  wrong. 

Thank  You. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  listening  to  this  debate  for 
some  time.  I  am  sure  there  is  going  to  be 
a  good  deal  more  argument  against  the 
basic  bill  and  the  substitute  before  we 
come  to  a  vote. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  substitute  bill  is  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  returning  veterans  coming 
home  seeking  jobs.  It  is  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  college  students  who  are  today  ex- 
periencing the  worst  depression  we  have 
had  among  college  students.  It  is  a  cruel 
hoax  against  those  who  have  been  dis- 
located in  their  jobs  because  of  the  re- 
cession. 

This  whole  Esch  substitute  tries  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  somehow  by  re- 
structuring the  manpower  program  we 
will  create  new  jobs  and  give  people  a 
chance  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  a  sincere  and 
careful  examination  of  the  substitute  will 
show  nothing  like  that  will  happen.  Not 
one  new  additional  job  will  be  created  by 
the  substitute. 

Conversely,  the  bill  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels >  actually  creates  150,000  new 
job  opportunities. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  tempted  to  support  the  Esch  substi- 
tute that  they  are  in  the  right  church 
but  in  the  wrong  pew. 

Surely  we  agree  there  are  reforms  nec- 
essary in  the  manpower  program.  The 
committee  chaired  by  the  distingxiished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels)  has  under  consideration  a 
number  of  manpower  reform  bills,  in- 
cluding my  own.  I  am  sure  that  In  due 
time  we  are  going  to  have  manpower  re- 
form legislation,  but  I  submit  that  the 
crisis  now  is  of  such  proportions  that 
what  Americans  need  today  most  are 
jobs.  The  Esch  substitute  just  will  not 
provide  such  jobs. 

The  "Esch.  substitute  gives  veterans  pri- 
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ority  on  nonexisting  jobs.  They  are  now 
using  the  argument  here  and  saying  we 
take  care  of  the  veterans,  also.  But  how 
can  you  take  care  of  veterans  when  there 
are  no  jobs  for  them  They  say  they  want 
to  retrain  them.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  veterans  coming  back  from  Viet- 
nam are  sufficiently  trained  and  qualified. 
They  are  truck  drivers,  medical  aides. 
typists,  stenographers,  telegraphers,  ra- 
dio communicators.  Our  soldiers  are  com- 
ing back  from  Vietnam  with  a  myriad  of 
excellent  skills.  They  do  not  need  more 
training.  What  they  need  is  a  job. 

I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  this  country  has  sent  boys  out  to 
Vietnam  to  fight,  but  when  they  come 
home  they  cannot  find  job  opportunities 
to  feed  their  families. 

When  they  talk  about  retraining  vet- 
erans, that  is  a  cruel  hoax.  These  boys 
already  have  job  skills  and  can  move  into 
the  jobs  now  or  tomorrow  and  do  it  in  an 
excellent  manner  because  of  the  train- 
ing they  have  received  in  the  armed 
services.  The  problem  they  have  is  to  find 
the  job. 

They  also  want  to  retrain  college  grad- 
uates. Over  the  weekend  you  have  seen 
reports  coming  out  of  the  colleges  show- 
ing that  they  have  never  suffered  a  great- 
er depression  in  job  opportunities.  Young 
people  with  college  degrees  are  searching 
aimlessly  for  jobs  that  are  just  not  there. 
What  is  the  sense  of  talking  about  a 
manpower  retraining  program?  What 
will  you  retrain  them  to  do?  They  are 
trained  now.  They  have  spent  5  or  6  years 
in  college  getting  training  for  jobs.  But 
the  jobs  are  not  there.  You  talk  about 
retraining  people  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  aerospace  industry  and  other  in- 
dustries that  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
present  recession.  We  have  engineers  who 
helped  to  put  men  on  the  moon,  brilliant 
scientists  and  engineers,  driving  taxi- 
cabs  today  and  tending  bar  and  doing  all 
sorts  of  other  menial  jobs  because  they 
have  no  opportunities  in  their  profes- 
sional categories.  What  will  you  retrain 
them  for?  They  are  well  trained  and  ca- 
pable. All  they  need  is  a  job. 

The  Daniels  bill  provides  funds  for 
creating  150,000  meaningful  jobs  in  hos- 
pitals; as  teachers  aides;  and  in  the 
whole  field  of  ecology.  These  scientists 
can  be  used  in  these  jobs  today,  because 
the  Daniels  bill  will  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  cruel  hoax  to 
come  before  this  House  today  and  try  to 
sell  the  House  on  a  substitute  dealing 
u-ith  major  reform  of  the  manpower  pro- 
gram when  indeed  all  this  country  needs 
is  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  show  further  why  I  have  said 
that  this  substitute  is  a  cruel  hoax. 

This  bill  gives  the  highest  priority  to 
welfare  recipients.  God  only  knows  that 
there  are  enough  of  those  pec^le  in  this 
country  who  could  take  up  whatever  new 
Jobs  this  substitute  bill  camcelvaldy 
would  create.  They  give  the  highest  prl- 
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ority  to  those  on  public  aid  and  they  re- 
peat and  duplicate  the  very  proposal  now 
incorporated  in  the  welfare  reform  bill 
which  is  now  on  its  way  through  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  which  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  sets  up  $800  million  for  new 
Job  opf>ortunlties  for  those  on  public  as- 
sistance. The  Daniels  bill,  is  designed  to 
create  150,000  new  jobs  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  because  the  sagging  econ- 
omy has  closed  off  their  job  opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  admit  that  we  need  manpower 
reform.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
manpower  reform  will  come  when  we 
have  had  some  good  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Esch  substitute  has 
not  had  one  single  day  of  hearings.  The 
Esch  substitute  will  emasculate  the  vo- 
cational education  programs  all  over  this 
country. 

There  are  9  million  American  students 
who  are  now  preparing  themselves  for 
gainful  employment  in  the  various  pro- 
grams under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education  I  have  had  a 
deep  interest  in  vocational  education. 
However,  I  tell  you  that  this  substitute 
will  emasculate  our  present  vocational 
education  programs. 

This  is  why  the  American  Vocational 
Association  has  clearly  stated  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  Esch  substitute  because 
of  what  it  will  do  to  vocational  education. 

So,  my  colleagues,  I  would  hope  that 
the  House,  after  due  consideration, 
would  reject  the  substitute. 

We  will  bring  to  the  House  a  man- 
power reform  bill.  There  is  agreement 
among  all  of  us  that  we  do  need  reform 
in  the  manpower  program.  This  was 
refiected  in  the  bill  which  was  enacted 
last  year.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
right  now  the  veterans  of  this  country 
need  Jobs  and  not  retraining,  the  college 
students  and  graduates  need  jobs  and 
not  retraining.  The  engineers,  who  have 
been  displaced  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try and  various  other  industries,  need 
jobs  and  not  retraining. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
House  to  reject  the  Esch  substitute  bill. 
I  urge  the  House  to  go  along  with  the 
bill  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  proposed  in  order  to  provide 
150,000  urgently  and  desperately  needed 
Jobs. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  say  a  few  words 
in  favor  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  H.R.  3613.  as  reported  out 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. I  am  supporting  the  bill  as  re- 
ported without  the  Esch  substitute,  HJl. 
8141,  described  as  being  backed  by  the 
administration  but,  upon  closer  scrutiny, 
found  to  differ  signiflcantly  from  the' 
grant  consolidation  pn^xwal  originally 
made  by  the  administration. 

But,  I  do  not  wish  to  spend  time  today 
in  the  interminable  revenue-sharing 
argxmaents  that  have  ah-eady  bogged  dis- 


cussion on  this  bill  down.  I  think  many  of 
us  are  aware  that  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Esch  substitute,  however  closely  it 
mirrors  or  does  not  mirror  the  adminis- 
tration consolidation  proposals  for  exist- 
ing manpower  programs,  the  opening 
round  in  the  discussion  of  the  adminis- 
tration's revenue-sharing  proposals  Is 
being  forced  upon  us.  I  think  this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  begin  to  tackle  this  con- 
troversial package.  I  think  the  propo- 
nents of  the  administration  proposals 
have  chosen  a  poor  time  and  the  wrong 
vehicle  to  inject  this  element  of  contro- 
versy into  the  deUberatlons  of  this 
body.  There  have  not  been  sufficient 
hearmgs  on  the  matter  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  philosophy  behind  the 
Esch  substitute.  My  point  is  that  now  is 
not  the  time.  We  are  considering  what 
is  called  an  Emergency  Employment  Act 
and  its  aim  is  to  tackle  the  problem  with- 
out further  delay  and  to  put  people  to 
work  in  high  unemployment  areas  right 
away. 

Only  slightly  less  critical  are  the  Jobs 
and  services  that  would  be  perfonned  by 
the  presently  unemployed.  There  is  a 
considerable  shortfall  in  our  large  metro- 
poUtan  areas  today  of  services  in  such 
vital  areas  as  sanitation,  law  enforce- 
ment, fire  prevention,  health,  and  the 
Uke.  The  needed  further  services,  in  other 
words  the  Jobs,  are  there.  The  needs  are 
not  being  manufactured  and  they  are 
compeUing.  The  unemployed  people  are 
there  as  the  unemployment  statistics  so 
eloquently  demonstrate.  The  missing  ele- 
ment at  present  is  the  Federal  funds 
needed  to  put  the  unemployed  citizens  to 
work  immediately  within  the  municipali- 
ties throughout  America  performing 
worthwhile  tasks.  For  aU  $200  million 
would  be  public  service  jobs  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  $750  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  $1  billion  for  each  of  the 
3  succeeding  years. 

Gentiemen,  the  time  for  action  on  this 
bill  is  now.  The  time  for  debate  on  HJl 
8141  is  later  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
tie  the  fate  of  one  to  Uie  uncertain  future 
of  smother. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH) . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset 
reference  was  made  by  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
previous  speaker  to  the  effect  that  the 
Esch  substitute  would  provide  a  cnid 
hoax  on  veterans.  I  think  that  accusation 
should  be  clarified  at  the  outset 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  between 
the  committee  biU  and  the  substitute  bill 
as  it  pertains  to  veterans  is  this  Under 
the  committee  bill,  pursuant  to  an 
amendment  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
committee,  the  veterans  who  have  served 
in  the  Korean  or  Indochina  theaters 
would  be  given  preference  for  pubUc 
service  employment  jobs. 

Under  the  substitute  bill  they  would 
be  given  preference  not  only  for  public 
service  jobs  but  also  for  all  manpower 
training  programs  and  service,  including 
job  counseling. 
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So  that  I  think  that  the  fact  of  the 
matter  as  it  pertains  to  veterans  is  this: 
that  under  the  substitute  bill  preference 
will  be  given  for  those  veterans  from 
Korea  and  Indochina  in  all  programs.  I 

think  it  Is  important  to  recognize 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  yield  in  just  one 
moment  to  the  gentleman. 

As  I  started  to  say,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  question  of  veterans  it 
was  attempted  to  be  neutralized  by  put- 
ting in  both  measures  as  far  as  to  the 
extent  that  it  could  be  covered  in  both 
measures,  and  that  was  my  intent,  and 
that  was  why  I  offered  the  substitute  to 
the  committee  bill. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  •  Mr.  Daniels  ) . 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  bill  HR. 
3613  that  not  only  do  we  give  veterans 
preference  for  consideration  for  employ- 
ment, but  in  addition  thereto  that  they 
are  eligible  for  training? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Under  the  committee  bill 
they  are  eligible  for  training,  but  the 
committee  biU  does  not  affect  the  man- 
power training  programs  which  are  cur- 
rently in  the  country  today,  and  thus  the 
veterans  are  not  given  preference  for 
current  manpower  training  programs 
other  than  the  public  service  employ- 
ment factor. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Is  it  not 
true  that  recently  the  administration  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $1  billion 
for  additional  veterans  training? 

Mr.  ESCH.  There  have  been  initiatives 
by  the  administration,  and  we  laud  them. 
I  think  the  committee  felt  in  its  wisdom 
that  additional  measures  should  be 
needed  not  only  in  terms  of  manpower 
training  and  public  service  employment, 
but  a  tool  comprehensive  approach  to 
veterans  training. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
before,  I  think  the  record  should  be 
clarified  that  the  substitute  bill — and  its 
provision  for  veterans  preference — covers 
all  aspects  of  the  manpower  training. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Not  at  this  moment.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  later. 

The  second  question  was  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  substitute  bill  on  vocational 
education. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  at  the 
outset  that  although  many  Members  re- 
ceived communications  from  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association,  they  do  not 
support  either  the  substitute  bill  or  the 
committee  bill.  And  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Burkett,  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  he  said  in  part: 


Our  opposition  to  HM.  8141,  the  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  BUI,  Is  not  to  be 
construed  In  support  of  or  In  opposition  to 
H.R.  3613. 

So  the  record  should  be  clear  that  the 
American  Vocational  Association  does 
not  support  H.R.  3613,  the  committee 
bill. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  they  did  not  support  the  bill  on 
manpower  training  which  went  to  this 
House  last  year,  and  which  forms  the 
basis  for  the  substitute  bill. 

One  point  to  be  made  specifically  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  impact  on  vocational 
education  of  the  manpower  training  bill 
which  we  propose,  and  that  is  for  the 
first  time,  for  the  very  first  time  in  the 
manpower  training  program,  we  state 
in  the  substitute  bill  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent  the  local  technical 
schools,  the  local  vocational  schools,  the 
local  community  colleges,  and  so  forth, 
will  be  utilized  by  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment in  developing  their  own  man- 
power training  programs. 

What  is  the  impact  of  this?  It  means 
that  for  the  first  time  we  will  begin  to 
have  a  coordinated  program  with  all  vo- 
cational educators  in  the  local  commu- 
nities. This,  I  would  suggest,  is  the  real 
strong  need:  to  develop  a  coordinated 
program  between  vocational  education 
and  vocational  educators  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  manpower  training  programs  on 
the  other. 

So,  contrary  to  what  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, if  the  Esch  substitute  is  clearly  un- 
derstood by  your  local  vocational  edu- 
cators, I  think  that  they  will  support  it 
because  they  would  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  in  State  programs  or  in 
local  county  or  city  programs.  We  must 
utilize  those  community  colleges  and 
other  facilities,  and  this  has  been  miss- 
ing in  the  current  manpower  training 
program  because  they  have  been  directed 
from  a  central  soiu-ce  rather  than  a  local 
source. 

Now  let  us  go  on  for  a  little  bit  more. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  analytical  and 
profound  discussions  of  the  merits  of 
manpower  revenue  sharing  is  found  in 
a  dialog  which  was  part  of  the  March  7 
"Meet  the  Press"  program  on  NBC.  On 
that  program  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan,  the 
founder  of  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers,  a  nationwide  job-training 
program,  pointed  out  the  need  from  the 
standpoint  of  working  at  the  grass- 
roots level,  and  he  surely  had  experience 
in  that,  of  solving  the  problems  of  the 
imemployed.  He  certainly  gained  a  keen 
insight  into  this  and  I  would  read  for 
you  what  he  said  regarding  manpower 
training. 

He  was  asked  whether  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal In  terms  of  $2  billion  for  manpower 
training  programs  under  State  and  local 
governments — "Based  on  your  experi- 
ence with  manpower  training  programs, 
do  you  think  that  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
idea?" 

Mr.  Spivak.  Re\'erend  Sullivan,  President 
Nixon  the  other  day  asked  Congress  for  82 
billion  in  revenue  sharing  funds  for  a  man- 


power training  program  to  be  under  state 
and  local  government.  Based  on  your  ex- 
perience with  manpower  training  programs 
do  you  think  that  is  a  good  or   bad  idea? 

Dr.  Sullivan  said; 

It  will  be  a  good  idea  if  the  peo- 
ple in  the  communities  where  the  prob- 
lems are  have  the  discretion  and  the  ability 
to  utilize  those  funds  for  the  development 
of  their  own  programs.  As  long  as  man- 
power programs  are  developed  from  the  top 
down,  rather  than  from  the  »x)ttom  up 
they  will  not  be  successful.  They  vrtll  get 
caught  in  the  old  concept  of  big  Jobs,  big 
salaries  and  big  heads,  where  the  money  stays 
up  rather  than  going  down  to  help  the 
people. 

So  I  would  say.  if  the  money  doesn't  get 
caught  111  the  old  patronage  bags,  where  peo- 
ple get  the  money,  rather  than  money  to 
help  the  people,  it  might  work,  and  if  the 
government  decides  not  to  try  to  run  the 
programs.  Becnuse  if  the  government  tries 
to  run  them  with  their  bureaucracy,  they  win 
ruin  them.  Programs,  to  succeed  In  man- 
power, have  to  come  up  from  the  people,  and 
the  people  themselves  must  want  them  to 
help  themselves. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  talk  about  the 
Philadelphia  experience. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  substitute 
bill — an  opportunity  to  have  coordina- 
tion and  development  and  structuring  of 
manpower  training  programs  at  the  local 
level  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munity. 

Let  me  make  several  other  points :  First 
and  foremost,  this  is  not  an  argument 
over  whether  we  should  have  public 
service  employment  as  part  of  our  man- 
power programs.  The  substitute  bill 
would  authorize  very  large  appropria- 
tions which  could  be  used  for  public 
service  employment  programs  and  would 
aiithorize  it  now.  It  would  authorize  $500 
million  in  the  first  year  as  opposed  to 
the  committee  bill  authorizing  $200 
million.  This  is  not  an  argtmient  over  the 
need  to  respond  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment rates.  The  substitute  bill  will 
provide  immediate  assistance  and  larger 
in  size  than  the  committee  reported  bill 
and  more  responsive  to  the  immediate 
needs. 

This  is  not  an  argument  over  the  de- 
tails of  our  legislation  which  ought  to  be 
worked  out  in  committee.  If  it  is.  then 
the  points  that  should  be  made  on  both 
sides  would  be  persuasive  that  we  should 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee. 

Arguments  for  and  against  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  arguments  for  and 
against  the  substitute  have  been  aired 
equally  during  the  committee  hearings 
and  have  been  discussed  at  length  by  this 
House  and  by  this  Congress  over  the  last 
2  years.  The  argument  simply  boils  down 
to  this  then — are  we  going  to  add  yet  an- 
other defective  and  narrow  program 
authorization  to  the  dozen  encumbering 
and  already  unwielding  and  faulty  sys- 
tem delivering  manpower  service  to  the 
unemployed  or  are  we  going  to  consider 
opportunities  to  fundamentally  reform 
that  system  so  as  to  be  responsive  in  the 
most  effective  way  to  the  needs  of  the 
States  and  the  local  needs  and  to  the  in- 
dividual needs. 

If  the  latter  is  our  intention,  then  we 
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shall   vote   for   the   substitute  bill   to- 
morrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Mizell). 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
emergency  employment  biU,  H.R.  3613, 
and  to  offer  my  strong  support  for  the 
substitute  amendment  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Esch). 

HR.  3613  is  not  the  remedy  for  un- 
employment that  its  sponsors  say  it  is. 
The  bill  simply  represents  a  continuation 
of  the  shortcomings  and  inadequacies  of 
past  manpower  efforts,  which  time  and 
again  have  proven  to  be  of  little  effect  in 
reducing  unemployment. 

What  is  needed,  and  what  Mr.  Esch 
has  proposed,  is  a  fundamental  reform  of 
manpower  efforts,  ccnsolidating  existing 
programs,  making  them  more  flexible, 
and  allowing  local  authorities  with 
widely  differing  job  markets  and  train- 
ing needs  to  tailor  the  programs  to  their 
own  needs. 

This  more  selective  and  effective  ap- 
proach, which  embodies  much  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  manpower  revenue 
sharing  plan,  hold  forth  the  greatest 
promise  of  relieving  the  imemployment 
situation  of  any  manpower  legislation  yet 
proposed. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  all  by  now  that 
different  kinds  of  unemployment  can  be 
solved  only  by  initiating  different  kinds 
of  responses  to  the  problem  in  different 
areas  of  the  country. 

Job  placement  and  training  programs 
that  might  be  effective  In  easing  the 
aerospace  industry's  unemployment 
problem  in  the  State  of  Washington 
would  very  likely  not  work  as  well  when 
applied  to  the  unemployment  situation 
that  exists  in  ever-increasing  severity  in 
the  textile  industry  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

By  passing  Mr.  Esch's  amendment,  we 
can  provide  the  means  of  giving  local 
and  state  officials  a  large  degree  of  leeway 
and  flexibility  in  solving  their  own  un- 
employment problems. 

His  amendment  provides  a  way  for 
local  and  state  officials  to  fashion  train- 
ing pi'ograms  that  will  fill  local  employ- 
ment needs.  We  must  all  agree  that 
training  for  Jobs  that  exist  is  clearly  pref- 
erable to  training  for  jobs  that  will  have 
to  be  created  or  for  Jobs  that  will  require 
massive  relocation. 

The  Esch  amendment  provides  that 
on-the-job  training,  vocational  educa- 
tion or  technical  training  can  be  used  in 
any  combination  that  will  assure  the  best 
results  in  training  people  for  Jobs,  and 
then  having  jobs  to  put  them  in. 

Another  feature  of  the  Esch  amend- 
ment is  the  responsibility  that  would  be 
given  to  local  oCBcials  to  continue  those 
existing  programs  that  have  proven 
their  effectiveness  in  Job  training  and 
placement,  and  to  discontinue  those  that 
have  proven  to  be  ineffective  and  a  need- 
less, worthless  drain  of  public  financial 
support. 


This,  to  me,  represents  the  most  iimo- 
vative  and  needed  step  toward  providing 
truly  effective  manpower  training  and 
placement  programs,  a  step  toward  far 
greater  efficiency  in  Government  spend- 
ing. 

We  all  know  of  instances  of  waste  and 
ineffectiveness  in  past  Federal  manpower 
efforts,  and  the  Esch  amendment  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  do  away  with 
those  programs  that  have  given  man- 
power development  a  bad  name  in  so 
many  communities  across  the  Nation. 

The  choice  to  me  seems  clear:  By 
passing  the  bill  currently  proposed.  H.R. 
3613,  we  simply  lock  ourselves  in  to  yet 
another  rigid  and  shortsighted  program 
that  offers  no  lasting  solution  to  the 
unemployment  problem,  providing  in- 
stead a  system  of  tax-supported  employ- 
ment with  no  view  toward  removing  those 
employees  from  public  jobs  as  private 
employment  becomes  available. 

By  choosing  instead  the  Esch  amend- 
ment, we  can,  at  substantially  less  cost, 
revolutionize  and  vastly  improve  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  approach  to  man- 
power development,  and  really  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  relieving  un- 
employment In  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  for  the  Esch  amendment,  and 
against  H.R.  3613. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Badh-lo). 

Mr.  BADTTJ.O.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Daniels  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
presently  gripped  in  the  firm  clutches  of 
a  severe  unemployment  crisis.  Last  De- 
cember unemplojTnent  reached  a  9-year 
peak  with  a  startling  6.2  percent  rate. 
Since  that  time,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  not  varied  significantly  and  has  re- 
mained at  approximately  6  percent.  In 
April  the  unemployment  rate,  as  we  all 
know,  was  6.1  percent. 

This  current  crisis  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  continuation  of  distorted 
priorities  and  the  drastic  economic  dis- 
locations we  observe  are  a  result  of  the 
current  administration's  poorly  con- 
ceived and  ineffectually  implemented 
programs.  Although  4.7  million  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  offer  any  meaning- 
ful or  effective  solutions.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  must  take 
the  irutiative  and  exercise  Its  respon- 
sibility to  cope  with  this  program.  Thus, 
the  passage  of  H.R.  3613  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, it  is  a  clear  economic  necessity. 

Although  we  are  sadly  aware  of  the 
current  situation,  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  not  new.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  the 
commitments  made  to  protect  and  de- 
velop our  physical  environment  and 
carry  forward  essential  programs  of  so- 
cial services,  the  personnel  must  be  sup- 
ported by  Federal  assistance.  In  1965, 
for  example,  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity reported  that  4.3  million  new 
jobs  could  be  filled  in  public  service  If 
the  Govenmient  were  to  fulfill  Its  obliga- 
tions in  the  two  aforementioned  areas. 
Three  years  ago  a  W.  E.  Upjohn  Insti- 
tute study  revealed  that  in   130  cities 


with  a  population  of  100.000  or  more, 
there  are  280,000  unfilled  public  service 
positions  in  those  cities  alone,  of  which 
141,000  could  be  immediately  filled  by  un- 
trained or  unskilled  unemployed  per- 
sons. Testifying  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  earlier 
this  year,  Mayor  Lindsay  commented 
that  New  York  could  provide  some  50.000 
to  75,000  additional  public  service  jobs  if 
the  funding  was  available. 

As  the  second  major  requirement  of 
H.R.  3613  stipulates,  public  service  em- 
ployment funds  are  not  to  be  used  to 
create  dead-end,  "leaf-raking"  jobs. 
Rather,  these  will  be  positions  which 
will  assist  States  and  local  communities 
to  meet  the  need  for  basic  and  improved 
public  services  while,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  essential  emplojmient  for  un- 
employed persons.  Persons  who  might 
otherwise  be  straining  the  welfare  rolls 
could  serve  in  such  areas  as  sanitation, 
educational  and  nxirses  aides,  practical 
nurses,  parks  and  recreation  employees 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation is  especially  critical  in  our  urban 
areas — ^localities  which  are  already 
plagued  by  so  many  social  and  economic 
ills.  In  April  a  New  York  Times  article 
reported  that  the  imemployment  rate  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  increased 
by  some  41  percent  last  year  while  the 
increase  for  New  York  City  alone  was 
33  percent.  In  March  of  this  year  the  un- 
employment rate  in  New  York  City  was 
5.1  percent  whereas  last  year  it  was  only 
3.5  percent.  Particularly  hard-pressed 
are  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  and  their 
rate  of  unemployment  is  usually  well- 
above  the  overall  rate. 

Relief  does  not  appear  to  be  in  sight 
and  we  carmot  afford  the  luxury  of  wait- 
ing until  the  administration's  highly 
touted  but  meaningless  solutions  are  ef- 
fected. We  must  act  now  and  enact  the 
legislation  being  considered  today.  Not 
only  will  this  measure  benefit  the  un- 
employed by  providing  useful  jobs  at  de- 
cent wages  but  it  will  also  furnish  our 
statehouses  and  city  halls  with  the  man- 
power required  to  dehver  urgently  needed 
commimity  services. 

Furthermore,  we  must  avoid  any  crip- 
pling partisan  substitutes  or  amend- 
ments and  enact  KR.  3613  in  its  original 
form  as  reported,  by  more  than  two  to 
one,  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  Is  long  overdue. 
The  thousands  of  unemployed  Americans 
are  the  tragic  byproducts  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems  and  their  plight  cannot 
be  Ignored.  This  measure  is  not  intended 
as  a  panacea  to  immediately  solve  the 
entire  unemployment  crisis  or  to  prevent 
future  emplojmnent  problems.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  stopgap  mesisure  designed  to  pro- 
vide temporary  relief  for  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  and  its  unique  for- 
mula assures  that  it  will  be  required 
only  In  periods  of  economic  recession  or 
depression.  This  bill  is  primarily  aimed 
at  dealing  with  the  national  emergency 
created  by  the  crisis  of  imemployment 
EUid  the  collapse  of  vital  public  services 
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in  our  Nation's  cities.  It  is  Jiist  one  ele- 
ment of  what  must  be  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  brooder-based  program 
aimed  at  halting  spirallng  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  dislocation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  excel- 
lent statement  he  is  making.  He  proves 
with  the  statistics  that  he  has  cited  more 
eloquently  than  anything  anyone  else 
around  here  has  said  and  has  demon- 
strated indeed  that  the  substitute  bill 
is  a  cruel  hoax.  My  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan did  not  want  to  3^eld,  but  I  want  to 
ask  him  whether  or  not  the  manpower 
bill  that  he  proposes  creates  any  new 
Jobs.  What  the  manpower  bill  does  is  to 
promise  nonexistent  Jobs.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  correct  in  his  statistics. 

The  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  Is 
not  to  ignore  it.  The  Daniels  bill  actu- 
ally creates  150,000  new  Jobs  In  the 
public  sector.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  E8CH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  It  is  not  true  that  the  sub- 
stitute bill  would  not  create  Jobs.  I  refer 
specifically  to  title  m  of  H.R.  8141.  There 
Is  a  provision  in  the  substitute  for  $500 
million  for  public  service  Jobs  in  the  first 
fiscal  year.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  imlts  of  government  as  to  how 
that  money  is  spent,  and  I  would  submit 
that  that  is  where  the  decision  should  be 
rather  than  making  decisions  as  we  now 
have  in  an  uncoordinated  program  from 
Washington. 

I  reject  categorically  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  suggesting.  No.  l,  that  it 
Is  a  cruel  hoax,  when  the  facts  are  to  the 
contrary:  No.  2,  trying  to  use  the  vet- 
erans issue  one  way  or  the  other.  It  Is 
very  clear  from  the  record  as  to  what  the 
two  bills  will  do  in  terms  of  Impact  on 
veterans.  The  issue  should  be  in  terms 
of  total  needs  of  this  country.  Lets  de- 
bate the  facts,  not  wild  charges.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  very  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  sponsor  of  the  substitute,  proves 
what  a  cruel  hoax  this  substitute  is.  He 
may  twist  and  turn  any  way  he  wants. 
He  knows  the  manpower  bill  would  not 
create  Jobs. 

The  manpower  program  is  to  train 
people  for  Jobs,  but  this  does  not  create 
new  Jobs.  The  gentleman  has  consistently 
refused  to  yield  to  have  me  ask  him 
the  question  as  to  what  new  job.s  he  be- 
lieves he  is  going  to  create  in  the  sub- 
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stltute  manpower  bill  he  brought  to  this 
floor. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  at  this  point  partlculsu-ly  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  this  legislation  treats 
I*uerto  Rico  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
50  States.  Unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico 
has  reached  disastrous  proportions  and 
no  relief  is  in  sight.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
speech  last  month,  the  official  imemploy- 
ment  rate  for  the  island  is  12.2  percent, 
a  rise  of  almost  2  percent  over  the  past 
year.  However,  if  you  consider  those 
who  have  despaired  of  finding  employ- 
ment and  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force  altogether,  the  realistic  unemploy- 
ment figure  approaches  30  percent.  The 
problem  worsens  almost  monthly  with 
additional  plant  closings  and  layoffs.  As 
a  consequence,  even  the  employment 
which  had  been  generated  by  Pomento — 
the  Commonwealth's  economic  develop- 
ment agency — ^has  declined.  Last  year 
the  current  economic  crisis  in  the  island 
resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  1 .800  Jobs  fostered 
by  Pomento.  a  decline  of  2.7  percent. 
Clearly,  Puerto  Rico  must  be  a  full  par- 
ticipant In  this  emergency  employment 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tragic  facts  have 
been  lain  before  us  and  we  must  regret- 
fully acknowledge  that  4.7  million  of 
our  fellow  citizens  were  unemployed  last 
month,  more  than  1  million  of  whom 
were  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or  more. 
The  average  duration  of  joblessness  is 
almost  11  weeks — a  trend  which  the  Labor 
Department  reports  has  moved  upward. 
These  men  and  women  must  be  afforded 
all  possible  assistance  and  we  have  a 
clear  responsibility  to  meet  their  needs. 
I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  favorably 
acted  upon  and  that  a  workable  program 
be  formulated  and  effected  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  In  order  that  the  vicious 
spiral  of  unemployment  be  halted  and 
ttiat  our  cities  and  States  be  given  the 
opportuiilty  to  restore  basic  services  to 
their  citizens. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  EscH). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  previous  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  to  point 
out  that  in  terms  of  the  substitute  bill 
it  likewise  has  a  direct  effect  upon  Puerto 
Rico.  In  fact,  it  allows  for  almost  double 
the  funds  they  have  now  In  terms  of  the 
manpower  training  program.  It  treats 
Puerto  Rico  as  I  believe  many  of  us 
feel  Puerto  Rico  should  be  treated,  as  a 
State  equal  with  other  States. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  Interest  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  now 
specifically  for  r  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  good  enough  to  show  me  where  In 
his  legislation  provision  Is  made  to  phase 
out  existing  manpower  programs,  for 
which  he  is  proposing  $500  million,  to 
specifically  create  new  jobs;  and.  which 


manpower  programs  does  he  suggest  be 
dropped  to  create  these  new  Jobs? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  imder  both  the 
substitute  bill  and  the  committee  bill 
there  are  no  appropriations  of  funds. 
Both  are  authorization  bills.  Both  would 
require  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  recommend  appropriation  of  funds, 
before  either  bill  can  be  enacted  for 
operation.  So  on  that  basis  It  Is  very  clear 
that  In  any  case  the  problem  will  not 
be  resolved  until  the  House  acts  further 
in  terms  of  appropriations. 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that 
on  page  22  of  the  substitute  there  la 
given  specific  phaseout  capability  in 
relationship  to  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
termination  and  in  relationship  to  the 
recipient  government  which  would  give 
a  full  year,  until  December  31.  1972.  for 
phasing  out  existing  programs. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  believe  the  point  should 
also  be  made  once  again,  in  terms  of 
response — the  gentleman  has  asked  me 
to  respond  directly  in  terms  of  veter- 
ans— that  neither  bill  provides  Jobs  until 
the  Appropriations  Committee  acts. 

Under  H.R.  8141  It  provides  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $500  million  for  the  first 
year.  Under  the  committee  bill  it  pro- 
vides for  $200  million  for  the  first  year, 
in  both  of  which  funds  would  have  to  be 
appropriated.  So  it  is  obvious  in  one  case 
or  in  both  cases  that  the  veterans  would 
be  affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Esch  amendment.  We  who 
are  among  those  whom  Mencken  once 
called  the  "chronic  hopers  of  the  world" 
have  learned  to  temper  optimism  with 
caution.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  easier 
to  articulate  problem  dimensions  than 
problem  solutions.  We  know  it  Is  too  easy 
to  fall  prey  to  the  'Washington  syn- 
drome"— the  simple-minded  theory  that 
social  problems  will  simply  disappear  If 
the  Federal  Government  throws  enough 
dollars  and  statute  books  at  them.  And 
we  know  the  cruel  and  exaggerated  rhet- 
oric of  unkept  promises  can  threaten 
the  credibility  of  Government. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  great  new 
mission  of  reform — redefining  for  our 
own  age  the  meanings  and  functions  of 
the  Federal  .system — issues  of  organiza- 
tion and  procedure,  and  of  the  rational 
allocation  of  power  and  responsibility. 
Our  reform  effort  is  proceeding  under 
great  pressure. 

The  whole  point  of  reorganization,  of 
grant  consolidation,  of  grant  streamlin- 
ing and  decentralization  Is  to  reverse  the 
topheavy  trend  of  governmental  pro- 
grams. Our  effort  proceeds  from  the 
premise  that  further  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams without  comprehensive  structural 
reform  will  be  counterproductive  in  the 
worse  sense  because  Federal  dollars  will 
not  alleviate  the  human  needs  for  which 
they  were  targeted. 
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Categorical  programs  by  themselves  too 
often  encourage  a  narrow  view.  They 
focus  on  a  specific  product  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  needs  of  the  group  to  be 
served.  In  the  design  and  execution  of 
public  programs,  we  must  have  a  co- 
ordinated strategy. 

We  believe  the  local  governing  units 
should  make  the  decisions  on  specific 
allocations  In  accordance  with  a  closer 
perception  of  need  and  a  more  flexible 
approach.  This  is  the  direction  In  which 
responsible  and  responsive  government 
must  move. 

We  seek  to  strengthen  capacity  for 
planning,  evaluating,  and  training  per- 
sonnel for  State  and  local  programs. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment, in  his  eloquent  message  to  Con- 
gress, when  he  said: 

By  converting  the  Nation's  manpower 
programs  from  categorical  grants  to  Special 
Revenue  Sharing,  we  can  play  to  the 
strengths  of  the  federal  partnership,  teaming 
federal  dollars  with  state  and  local  decision- 
making. 

Within  the  context  of  the  philosophy 
of  revenue  sharing,  which  I  support,  the 
manpower  revenue-sharing  proposal 
builds  upon  this  concept  of  decentral- 
izing manpower  responsibilities. 

Overall,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  Is 
designed  to  give  more  effective  help  to 
those  who  need  It,  and  to  give  Americans 
full  return  for  their  tax  dollars  spent  on 
manpower  assistance  In  the  years  ahead. 
While  building  on  the  best  experience  of 
past  manpower  measures,  it  Introduces 
bold  new  concepts  to  make  our  national 
manpower  system  more  effective. 

The  committee  bill.  H H.  3613,  provides 
for  public  service  emplojmaent  oppor- 
tunities for  the  imemployed.  Just  that. 
Nothing  more.  It  simply  adds  that  assist- 
ance category  to  those  already  in 
existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Esch  substitute  bill  restructures  man- 
power programs  generally,  as  suggested 
in  the  revenue -sharing  proposal,  and 
includes  public  service  emplojmaent  as 
one  component  part  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  a  new  approach  in  funding, 
basically  following  earlier  block  grant 
concepts  combined  with  the  manpower 
revenue -sharing  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  consolidates  a  dozen  narrow 
categorical  manpower  training  programs 
into  a  single,  flexible  approach.  It  decen- 
tralizes the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram by  giving  the  States  and  local 
government  units  control  over  the  design 
of  their  local  programs  in  order  to  meet 
local  conditions  and  circumstances. 

By  emphasizing  training,  counseling. 
and  placement,  the  Esch  substitute 
works  to  move  those  persons  into  perma- 
nent jobs  in  either  the  public  or  private 
sector,  freeing  the  public  service  em- 
ployment slots  for  other  unemployed 
persons.  Under  the  committee  bill.  It  Is 
possible  for  persons  to  stay  Indefinitely 
on  federally  subsidized  public  employ- 
me.nt. 

The  Esch  substitute  allows  the  local 
authorities  to  make  determination  as  to 
wliat  kind  of  program  they  will  utilize. 


At  their  discretion,  they  may  employ  any 
or  all  of  the  existing  programs,  but  the 
decision  Is  left  at  the  local  level  where 
it  belongs.  The  Department  of  Labor 
would  stand  ready  to  provide  for  staff 
functions  of  labor  market  information, 
staff  training,  and  technical  assistance 
under  the  program  developed  locally. 

My  distinguished  and  wise  colleague, 
Mr.  Esch,  has  posed  the  real  question 
before  us  today:  Are  we  going  to  add 
one  more  narrow  categorical  program, 
namely,  public  service  employment,  to 
the  existing  hodgepodge,  admitting  that 
it  does  not  solve  the  imemployment 
problem,  when  committee  statistics  show 
it  will  cost  $5  billion  and  solve  but  3 
percent  of  the  problem?  Or,  Is  this  House 
going  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  reform 
manpower  training  totally? 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  restructure  our 
confused,  overcentralized,  unresponsive 
present  programs  into  a  delivery  system 
that  win  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
community  and  of  the  imemployed  In- 
dividuals. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  House 
will  adopt  the  Esch  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  yield  ad- 
ditional time  later  on  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  so  that  If  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucwski) 
wants  to  ask  any  questions,  he  will  have 
a  chance  to  do  so,  because  we  have 
enough  time,  but  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  here  today  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  Esch  substitute. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  when  this 
matter  was  before  us,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  we  had  considered  the  man- 
power programs  all  together  with  the 
public  service  employment  bill  and  had 
hearings  on  those  and  brought  out  one 
big  package,  just  as  we  did  last  year. 
However,  that  opportunity  was  not  pro- 
vided to  us.  The  other  day,  however,  we 
changed  the  rule  which  permits  us  to 
offer  the  Esch  substitute,  so  we  now 
have  it  before  us.  It  is  not  that  we  never 
considered  these  matters  before,  be- 
cause we  did  consider  them  last  year 
and  held  extended  hearings  on  man- 
power legislation  then. 

What  this  all  boils  down  to  is  that  the 
manpower  programs  are  not  effective  to- 
day. They  are  not  effective  primarily  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  find  people  to  fit 
into  slots  In  Federal  programs.  We  need 
to  revise  our  programs  now  that  they 
have  been  In  operation  for  a  while  so 
that  programs  can  be  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  each  commu- 
nity. That  means  that  we  have  to  shift 
away  from  the  strict  Federal  enforce- 
ment and  administration  as  we  did  in  the 
past  where  grants  are  requested  from 
a  Federal  agency.  Instead  of  that,  the 
programs  must  be  administered  by  the 
States,  and  we  provide  in  some  of  the 
larger  communities  by  the  cities  as  well. 
My  own  preference  is  that  all  programs 
should  operate  through  the  States. 

My  colleagues  who  have  listened  to  me 
for  the  last  few  years  know  that  I  be- 
lieve the  administrative  unit  should  be 


the  State,  through  which  all  Federal  do- 
mestic programs  of  this  nature  will  oper- 
ate. However,  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  cities  are  burdened  by  special 
problems  and  have  not  had  good  experi- 
ence with  the  State  in  the  past  years 
that  they  feel  they  should  be  directly 
fimded.  In  the  larger  cities  the  mayors 
may  administer  programs,  as  Governors 
are  permitted  to  do  in  the  Esch  sub- 
stitute. 

I  note  many  groups,  especially  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education,  have  had 
experience  with  the  States.  This  is  ordi- 
narily a  branch  of  the  State  department 
of  education  In  each  State.  But  they  have 
not  had  the  same  experience  with  may- 
ors. It  Is  of  extreme  importance  that  pro- 
grams be  developed  on  the  local  level. 
Who  else  can  you  turn  to  but  the  person 
who  is  elected  as  the  chief  of  a  mimlcl- 
paUty,  the  mayor,  to  assume  that  ad- 
ministrative responsibility?  It  is  not  that 
he  himself  will  be  personally  deciding 
every  on-the-job  training  program  or  ev- 
ery other  program  that  is  available  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Act.  under  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  but, 
rather,  that  he  would  set  up  his  own  local 
agency  to  do  so. 

The  Esch  substitute  takes  Into  con- 
sideration the  language  that  he  "shall 
make  maximum  feasible  use  of  the  exist- 
ing educational  Institutions  having  a 
training  capability  such  as — but  not 
limited  to — area  vocational  schools,  tech- 
nical Institutes,  junior  and  commimity 
colleges,"  recognizing  that  this  would  be 
a  concern  to  some  pe<«Jle.  That  is  why 
that  specific  language  is  placed  in  the 
Esch  substitute  so  that  every  Governor 
and  mayor  would  know  that  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been 
raised  about  phasing  out  the  present 
manpower  programs  Into  this  new  pro- 
postil  of  so-called  special  revenue  sharing 
for  manpower.  This  has  been  a  concern 
to  a  number  of  people.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  indicates  on  page  22 
of  KB..  8141  In  the  language  contained 
therein  language  which  indicates  that 
the  new  program  will  go  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1972. 

However,  it  will  be  the  end  of  that  year 
before  the  repeal  of  the  existing  legisla- 
tion would  take  full  effect.  Any  State  or 
municipality  which  is  qualified  can  move 
quite  quickly  after  January  1,  1972,  the 
beginning  of  the  authorization  contained 
under  this  new  legislation.  However,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  move  as  quickly  as 
that,  present  programs  can  go  on,  not 
only  until  tlie  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year 
1972.  but  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  ms- 
self  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would 
expect  that  there  would  be  a  transitional 
period  from  January  1  until  the  end  of 
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the  fiscal  year.  However,  the  substitute 
provides  that  a  full  year  is  available  in 
order  that  the  transition  period  may  be 
handled  as  wisely  as  possible  and  the 
States  and  municipalities  would  be  able 
to  handle  their  programs  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

If  we  should  find  during  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  that 
it  finally  would  take  additional  time  to 
get  this  worked  out,  and  additional  time 
would  be  needed.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  to  get  such  time 
as  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  transi- 
tion can  be  made. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  really  move 
away  from  the  hodgepodge  of  manpower 
programs  that  now  exist,  which  definitely 
need  coordination  among  the  various 
prime  sponsors  who  administer  the  pro- 
grams locally,  and  where  a  truly  coordi- 
nated program  could  be  established  lo- 
cally so  that  there  would  be  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  unemployed  and  im- 
deremployed  and  returning  veterans  as 
to  just  what  programs  would  be  available 
to  them  and  specifically  designed  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a  like- 
lihood that  most  need  is  for  training  for 
the  kind  of  jobs  that  now  exist.  Under 
the  substitute  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties also  could  develop  public  service  em- 
ployment jobs  for  a  period  of  time  so 
that  work  experience  could  be  gained  and 
the  utilization  of  the  skills  unemployed 
have  learned  could  be  used  on  a  job,  a 
public  service  job,  imtil  a  nonsubsidized 
job  is  available.  In  other  words,  the  pub- 
lic service  job  can  be  used  as  a  work 
training  program  and  thereby  they  could 
substantially  reduce  the  unemployment 
and  the  underemployment  that  now  ex- 
ists in  this  country.  In  many  communi- 
ties and  States  the  Elsch  substitute  would 
no  doubt  be  used  for  straight  public 
service  employment,  but  it  must  be  tran- 
sitional. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Schetttr). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Daniels  >.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, and  at  the  same  time  to  oppose 
the  substitute  bill  sponsored  by  my  dis- 
tinguished and  very  able  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  with  regret 
because  the  new  careers  program,  which 
is  at  the  very  heart  of  this  substitute  bill 
and  which  I  sponsored  6  years  ago,  en- 
joys excellent  bipartisan  support. 

So  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
regret  that  I  must  oppose  the  bill.  I  do 
it  on  two  grounds.  The  minority  bill  pre- 
supposes a  program  for  general  revenue 
sharing  for  employment  training  pro- 
grams. First,  I  share  the  general  skepti- 
cism in  Congress  Eibout  an  approach 
which  would  separate  the  power  to  tax 
from  the  power  of  spending.  I  have  great 
skepticism  about  a  program  by  which  the 
Federal  Grovernment  raises  money,  and 
then  distributes  it  to  States  and  munici- 


palities to  spend  without  sophisticated, 
comprehensively  designed  Federal  guide- 
lines. 

And.  second,  there  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  the  States  or  the 
municipalities  of  America  have  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  particularly  the  hard  core 
structurally  unemployed,  to  justify  con- 
fidence that  they  could  spend  such  funds 
effectively  without  Federal  guidance. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
making  an  excellent  point. 

The  American  Vocational  Association 
in  opposing  the  Esch  substitute  mentions 
as  one  of  its  reasons  for  opposing  that 
bill  the  facts  that — 

1  H.R.  8141  repeals  the  existing  manpower 
legislation.  At  the  present  time,  that  legisla- 
tion provides  funds  for  State  educational 
agencies  to  Implement  manpower  training 
programs;  It  provides  for  In-servlce  train- 
lug  of  teaching  personnel;  it  funds  skill  cen- 
ters and  other  institutional  training  pro- 
grams conducted  by  vocational  education 
personnel.  The  Esch  substitute  gives  no  as- 
surance that  these  would  be  continued  un- 
der Manpower  Revenue  Sharing. 

2  H.R.  8141  totally  lacks  the  assurance  of 
educational  quality  which  was  contained  In 
last  year's  Stelger  Bill,  H.R.  19519,  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  overwhelmingly 
(275-60)  with  the  full  support  of  the  AVA. 
the  Nixon  Administration,  and  the  Majority 
and  Minority  leadership  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

The  very  principles  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  Mr.  Scheuer.  has  fought  so 
long  to  include  in  previous  manpower 
bills,  would  all  be  negated  and  washed 
out  by  the  substitute  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  is  making  an  excellent 
point  on  that  score. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  PuciNSKii. 

If  anybody  wishes  to  look  for  an  in- 
stitution that  has  been  least  sensitive 
to  its  real  constituency  and  most  blind  to 
the  real  needs  of  society,  one  does  not 
have  to  look  further  than  the  State  Em- 
ployment Services.  These  institutions  are 
recruiters  for  the  corporations  and  the 
businesses  in  the  States  in  which  they 
function.  They  have  sought  to  screen  out 
by  means  of  over-credentializing  and  ex- 
cessive experience  requirements,  those 
whom  they  deem  to  be  least  able  quickly 
to  attain  proficiency  in  employment. 
Therefore  they  have  not  aimed  mainly 
at  serving  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
suffering  from  extended  unemployment, 
but  have  instead  aimed  their  services 
toward  the  needs  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Thus  they  have  hardened  the 
problem  of  the  long-term  structurally 
unemployed,  and  have  to  a  large  extent 
been  responsible  for  the  desperate  prob- 
lem which  this  group  finds  itself  in 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  we  have 
learned  from  the  early  days  of  the  pov- 


erty program  is  that  you  do  not  achieve 
very  much  by  just  having  training  pro- 
grams which  give  the  job  trainee  a  hunt- 
ing license  to  find  a  job.  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  jobs  in  the  free  en- 
terprise sector  are  extremely  few  and  far 
between.  Indeed,  all  too  often  we  put  an 
unemployed  person  through  a  training 
program,  after  which  he  has  the  frus- 
tration of  not  finding  a  job  and  must  go 
through  another  training  program  and 
perhaps  yet  another  training  program. 
We  not  only  offend  the  job  trainee  who 
cannot  find  a  job  and  those  who  have 
confidence  in  the  business  of  training 
people  for  employment,  but  we  also  of- 
fend, and  rightly  so.  our  Republican  col- 
leagues. They  point  out  there  Is  very  little 
sense  in  programs  that  spend  billions  of 
dollars  training  people  without  ever  find- 
ing jobs  at  the  end  of  the  pipeline.  That 
is  a  wasteful  process,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  spending  of  funds  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  frustration, 
disillusionment,  and  alienation  of  peo- 
ple that  is  created  because  they  went 
into  a  training  program  in  good  faith 
and  could  not  find  a  job. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made  a  magnificent  anal- 
ogy here  by  calling  attention  to  "hunt- 
ing licenses"  for  a  job.  That  is  the  very 
guts  of  the  difiference  between  the  Dan- 
iels bill  and  the  Esch  bill. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Of  course,  it  is. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  Esch  bill  provides 
no  jobs.  It  is  just  like  giving  somebody 
II  hunting  license  during  the  off  season 
when  you  cannot  go  hunting.  That  is 
what  it  amounts  to, 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  Absolutely.  This  frus- 
trates the  people. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  very 
important  letter  which  has  arrived  at  all 
our  desks  this  morning  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors: 

May    28.    1971. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Drinan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Drinan:  The  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  H,R.  3613,  will 
aeon  come  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote.  On 
behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  representing 
the  nation's  mayors  and  city  officials 
throughout  the  (X)untry.  we  urge  you  to  vote 
for  this  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  A  similar 
measure  was  passed  earlier  this  year  in  the 
Senate  with  a  bi-partisan  vote  of  62-10,  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  in  the  House  Is 
critical  to  the  nations  cities,  both  large  and 
small,  since  the  unemployment  picture 
worsens  each  month.  Today,  on  the  one  band, 
thousands  of  our  citizens  are  without  jobs 
and  on  the  other  hand  municipal  services  In 
the  areas  of  sanitation,  law  enforcement.  Are 
prevention,  health  and  the  like,  are  direly 
needed  and  presently  not  being  provided.  The 
need  for  the  services,  the  Jobs,  are  there.  The 
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unemployed  people  are  there.  The  element 
missing  and  critically  needed  at  this  time 
is  federal  funds  to  put  unemployed  citizens 
to  work  Immediately  within  munlclpalitiee 
Uiroughout  America  performing  worthwhUe 
tasks  for  all.  H.R,  3613  authorizes  these 
needed  funds  for  public  service  Jobs  by  pro- 
viding $200  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  $750  million  for  FT  72,  and  $1  billion 
for  each  of  three  succeeding  years. 

The  unemployment  problem  now  confront- 
ing mayors  at  the  local  level  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. It  goes  beyond  thoee  on  wel- 
fare. Returning  Vietnam  veterans,  recent 
lay-offs  resulting  from  shifts  in  federal  ex- 
penditures causing  a  loss  of  Jobs  In  certain 
areas,  the  overall  shortage  of  Jobs  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  coupled  with  the  hard  core  un- 
employment problem  that  many  cities 
faced  all  along,  means  the  picture  Is  bleak. 
With  this  background  in  mind,  an  aSlrma- 
tive  vote  In  the  House  on  H.R.  3613  Is  a 
major  legislative  goal  of  the  Conference  and 
the  League. 

The  parliamentary  situation  Is  compli- 
cated, however,  by  the  offering  of  the  Esch 
substitute,  H.R.  8141,  described  as  being 
backed  by  the  Administration  but  signifi- 
cantly different  from  the  grant  consolida- 
tion proposal  made  by  the  Administration. 

In  our  view,  the  Esch  substitute  should  be 
rejected  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  falls  to  provide  new  money  above 
and  beyond  funds  authorized  for  conven- 
tional manpower  programs.  While  H.R.  8141 
would  permit  a  public  service  element,  the 
need  cannot  be  met  at  the  expense  of  ongoing 
programs,  but  must  be  authorized  on  top  of 
and  in  addition  to  the  already  short  funded 
manpower  programs. 

2.  It  seriously  Jeopardizes  the  shift  of  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  manpower  pro- 
gams  from  the  federal  to  the  local  level.  A 
key  principle  In  manpower  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year  and  In- 
corporated by  the  Administration  suggested 
reform  legislation  this  year  Is  that  local  gov- 
ernment should  exercise  control  over  the 
shape  and  direction  of  local  manpower  pro- 
grams, 

3.  We  are  concerned  over  the  funding 
formula  contained  In  the  Esch  substitute. 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  Hodgson  testified 
on  May  6  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Eimployment,  Manpower  and  Poverty 
that  his  Department  is  having  great  difficulty 
In  developing  a  formula  to  assure  Individual 
cities  that  their  existing  funding  allocations 
will  not  be  reduced.  With  the  cities'  need  for 
funds  in  this  area,  (for  current  programs 
and  public  service  Jobs)  staying  even  is  un- 
acceptable. Therefore,  we  are  unable  to  en- 
dorse any  formula  until  the  Administration 
presents  a  clear  reading  of  how  such  a 
formula  would  be  applied. 

tinder  these  circumstances,  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U,  S,  Conference 
of  Mayors  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
H,R.  3613  without  the  Esch  substitute. 
Sincerely, 

Samcel   V.    Merrick, 
Director,  Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SCHEUER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
quite  obvious  why  the  mayors  have  taken 
this  very  strong  position.  Coming  from 
a  big  city,  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
tremendous  difficulty  that  they  are  in. 
They  have  dozens  of  young  people  this 
summer  who  are  looking  for  jobs. 

Mr,  SCHEUER,  And  thousands  of 
graduates  of  training  programs  who 
cannot  find  jobs. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  why  these  mayors  are  issuing  this  very 
fervent  appeal  to  this  Congress  to  move 
now  on  the  Dtiniels  proposal  and  create 
these  150,000  jobs  immediately.  The  con- 
sequence and  the  alternative  to  falling 
to  produce  Jobs,  meaningful  jobs,  for 
these  young  people  will  mean  a  great 
tragedy  to  this  country,  "niat  is  why 
these  mayors  have  taken  that  position. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  could  not  agree  with 
my  colleague  more.  It  seems  to  me,  if 
we  believe  in  the  rhetoric  that  work  is 
good:  that  employment  leads  to  self- 
respect,  independence,  and  renewed  self- 
esteem;  that  education  and  job  training 
will  lead  to  a  new  life,  then  we  had  better 
put  some  meat  on  the  skeleton  of  our 
Intentions  and  put  some  funding  where 
the  rhetoric  is  to  provide  jobs  that  are 
going  to  lead  to  that  renewed  self-esteem 
and  self-respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3613  will  generate 
150,000  necessary,  decently  paid  public 
service  jobs  linked  to  the  fiscal  needs 
of  local  government  and  the  income 
needs  of  the  unemployed.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  not  a  panacea,  nor  a  substitute 
for  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy. But  it  is  an  essential  tool  in  dealing 
with  a  prolonged  crisis  of  unemployment. 
Since  early  1969  the  unemplojmient  rolls 
SLCToss  the  coimtry  have  been  growing  al- 
most unchecked,  affecting  millions  of 
workers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Over 

5  million  workers  are  now  unemployed. 
The  national  unemployment  rate  has 
been  rimning  at  6.2  percent  in  December, 

6  percent  in  January,  5.8  percent  in 
February,  6  percent  in  March,  and  6.1 
percent  in  April.  Fifty-two  of  the  150  la- 
bor markets  with  a  central  city  popula- 
tion of  50,000  or  more  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  6  percent  or  better,  the  high- 
est such  total  since  May  1962 — almost  a 
decade.  The  annual  average  jobless  rate 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropoli- 
tan area  alone  Increased  41  percent  in 
1970. 

Ironically,  our  committee  heard  exten- 
sive testimony  about  the  vast  number  of 
public  service  jobs  In  State,  county,  and 
municipal  governments  that  are  going 
unfilled  because  of  a  lack  of  revenue. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  positions  In 
public  safety,  environmental  protection, 
health  care,  recreation,  and  education, 
to  name  just  a  few,  are  available  across 
the  country.  While  the  downturn  in  eco- 
nomic activity  has  led  the  private  sector 
to  freeze  or  cut  back  its  employment 
levels,  public  agencies  face  an  increasing 
demand  for  services  which  require  count- 
less new  positions.  Six  years  ago  when  I 
sponsored  the  new  careers  program  by 
amending  the  OEO  legislation,  an  OEO 
commissioned  study  found  that  4.3  mil- 
lion para-professional  jobs  could  be  filled 
in  public  service  activities,  470,000  in  the 
first  year  alone.  Yet  these  job  openings 
remain  unfilled  while  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, Including  experienced  professionals 
as  well  as  the  untrained  and  disadvant- 
aged, are  unemployed. 

So  our  committee  proposes  a  national 
program  of  public  service  employment  to 
match  these  imfilled  jobs  with  those  who 
are  unemployed  and  seeking  work.  This 


measure  would  provide  an  immediate, 
substantial,  emd  flexible  response  to  an 
emergency  situation.  Other  measures 
must  be  taken  to  reverse  the  slump  ia 
economic  activity  which  is  the  root  cause 
of  the  high  level  of  unemplojTnent,  but 
in  the  meantime  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
an  immediate  job  creation  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  millions  of  unem- 
ployed. 

This  legislation  authorizes  $200  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  $750  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $1  billion  for  each  of  the 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  meet  the  full  cost  of  pro- 
viding jobs  giving  needed  public  serv- 
ices. The  money  would  become  available 
whenever  the  rate  of  national  unonploy- 
ment  equaled  or  exceeded  4.5  percent  for 
3  consecutive  months.  This  tie-in  with 
the  imemployment  rate,  referred  to  as  a 
trigger  mechanism,  is  a  concept  that  has 
its  origins  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posed Manpower  and  Training  Act  of 
Augrust  1969.  It  h£is  been  further  refined 
in  this  bill  to  include  a  E^^ecial  employ- 
ment assistance  fimd  to  targret  $250  mil- 
lion a  year  at  those  areas  with  rates  of 
unemplojrment  which  equal  or  exceed  6 
percent  for  3  consecutive  months. 

Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  author- 
ized to  make  fimds  available  only  when 
there  are  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment— 4.5  percent  or  greater — across  the 
Nation,  or  when  specific  areas  such  as 
central  cities  are  suffering  frcMn  a  6  per- 
cent or  greater  jobless  rate.  In  April  1971, 
739  labor  market  areas  would  have  quaU- 
fled  as  applicants  under  this  latter  pro- 
vision. 

The  legislation  spells  out  in  some  detail 
how  applicants  for  these  funds  would  be 
required  to  utilize  them.  Persons  em- 
ployed under  the  act  must  be  paid  at 
least  the  minimum  wage  or  the  prevailing 
rate  of  pay  for  that  job  in  the  same  area, 
with  a  maximum  rate  of  $12,000  a  year. 
This  provision  would  insure  that  a  wage 
earner  would  receive  at  least  $3,328  a 
year,  which  is  stUl  almost  $500  below  the 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four,  and 
thus  is  an  irreducible  mlnimiun. 

The  bUl  gives  preference  to  hiring  vet- 
erans of  the  Armed  Forces,  a  preference 
they  well  deserve.  Unemployment  rates 
among  returned  Vietnam  veterans  are 
among  the  highest  for  any  category  of 
workers  in  the  country.  Each  applicant 
must  provide  assurances  that  preference 
in  filling  public  service  jobs  be  given  to 
persons  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
in  Indochina  or  Korea  after  August  4, 
1964.  Additionally,  the  applicant  is  re- 
quired tD  make  a  special  effort  to  ac- 
quaint such  individuals  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  coordinate  his  activities  in 
this  regard  with  those  of  others  per- 
forming job  counseling  and  employment 
services  for  veterans.  This  special  atten- 
tion to  their  needs  is  one  important  way 
to  repay  them  for  their  ser\'ice  to  their 
country  in  a  dirty,  faraway  war. 

The  bill  also  includes  typical  "new 
careers"  provisions  to  assure  that  the 
jobs  for  which  funding  is  authorized  are 
quality  jobs  with  good  piospects  for 
advancement  and  upgrading.  ThereTsja 
strong  emphasis  throughout  th^ljill/)n 
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placement  in  jobs  in  expanding  occupa- 
tional fields,  and  on  linkages  with  other 
manpower  programs.  These  provisions 
are  aimed  at  preventing  the  creation  of 
dead-end,  leaf-raking  type  jobs.  They 
also  encourage  public  agencies  to  provide 
work  experience  for  these  new  employees 
which  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  their 
being  moved  onto  regular  public  payrolls 
or  into  private  industry  if  the  employ- 
ment program  is  curtailed. 

There  are  also  provisions  in  the  legis- 
lation which  require  applicants  to  elimi- 
nate barriers  to  employment,  including 
their  own  city  or  State  civil  service  Job 
requirements  which  restrict  employment 
for  the  disadvantaged.  We  have  learned 
through  the  new  careers  program  that 
one  of  the  keys  to  success  of  any  job 
creation  program  is  the  removal  of  un- 
necessary credentials  and  experience  re- 
quirements which  keep  employees,  par- 
ticularly the  disadvantaged,  from  mov- 
ing beyond  entry-level  positions.  The 
elimination  of  these  artificial  require- 
ments can  clear  the  way  for  hiring  and 
advancement  of  new  employees  in  thou- 
sands of  positions  that  are  not  dead- 
ended  throughout  the  public  service. 

This  is  a  sound,  carefully  constructed 
bill.  The  concept  of  public  service  em- 
ployment supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  endorsed  in  principle 
by  the  President,  major  labor  unions, 
and  a  variety  of  experts  in  the  field  of 
manpower.  The  national  level  of  unem- 
ployment has  been  at  such  high  levels 
for  such  an  extended  period  of  time  that 
an  immediate  program  of  action  is  des- 
perately needed.  Unemployment  is  at  a 
9-year  high.  Duration  of  unemployment 
is  now  averaging  10.9  weeks,  the  highest 
figure  in  over  5  years.  Despite  s(Kne  in- 
dications of  the  beginning  of  an  upturn 
in  the  economy,  these  unemployment 
figures  are  persistent  and  show  no  signs 
of  lessening.  The  May  29  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week,  for  example,  using  an  econo- 
metric model  prep€u:ed  by  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance,  forecasts  a  general 
economic  recovery  this  year,  but  still 
predicts  that  unemployment  will  remain 
between  5.5  and  6  percent  by  1972. 

Traditional  Federal  manpower  train- 
ing programs  are  not  enough  when 
there  is  an  inadequate  number  of 
jobs  to  be  filled.  Appeals  and  incen- 
tives for  the  private  sector  to  hire, 
train,  and  keep  employed  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed  have  had  pa- 
thetically limited  success.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  in  these  times  of  slow  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  private  sector,  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions  and  support 
from  the  Federal  Government,  cannot 
find  enough  jobs  in  its  production,  com- 
mercial, and  service  activities  to  employ 
a  large  number  of  the  unemployed.  Yet 
local  governments  stand  ready  to  em- 
ploy hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
in  jobs  which  are  vital  to  the  function- 
ing of  society  and  the  economy. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  argue  that 
a  public  service  employment  program 
should  only  be  enacted  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  all  manpower 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 


They  would  like  to  see  such  a  job  crea- 
tion program,  but  only  when  it  is  neatly 
dovetailed  with  the  $2  billion  special 
revenue  sharing  for  manpower.  I  submit 
that  we  cannot  ask  millions  of  unem- 
ployed to  sit  on  their  hands  while  the 
Federal  Government  reorganizes  and 
does  some  housecleaning.  These  revenue- 
sharing  proposals  are  deserving  of  study, 
but  the  speediest  possible  action  would 
not  bring  such  legislation  to  the  floor  un- 
til next  year.  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
and  must  act  on  the  thoroughly  studied 
public  service  employment  program.  A 
similar  proposal  was  contained  in  the 
comprehensive  manpower  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress,  but  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  year.  In  the  event  a  manpower 
revenue-sharing  bill  is  enacted,  the  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  could  be 
easily  integrated  with  it.  The  potential 
jobs  are  there,  the  unemployed  are  im- 
mediately available,  and  the  need  for  in- 
creased public  services  has  been  clearly 
established.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  lend  their  support  to  this  im- 
portant program  which  will  give  greatly 
needed  help  to  our  Nation's  unemployed 
and  our  struggling  public  services. 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  HM. 
3613.  the  emergency  employment  bill  be- 
fore us  now,  is  not  ofifered  as  a  panacea. 

Today  there  are  about  5  million  Amer- 
icans out  of  work.  Unemployment 
reached  6.1  percent  in  April,  the  second 
consecutive  monthly  Increase,  and 
brought  the  jobless  rate  to  Its  highest 
point  since  December,  when  unemploy- 
ment reached  a  9-year  high  of  6.2  per- 
cent. In  Connecticut,  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment is  8.4  percent,  well  above  the 
national  average.  And  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, which  I  represent,  there  is  21.5  per- 
cent unemployment  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
and  12.1  percent  in  New  Britain  and  the 
Torrington  area. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
present  level  of  xmemployment  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1972. 
and  $1.25  billion  in  fiscal  73.  enough  for 
approximately  150,000  public  service  jobs. 

The  Kemer  Commission  recommended 
the  creation  of  1  million  public  service 
jobs  in  1968,  at  a  time  when  about  half 
as  many  people  were  unemployed. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  in 
1939  this  country,  with  a  population  of 
around  125  million,  was  providing  4  mil- 
lion public  service  jobs.  This  program 
produced  many  constructive  results,  be- 
yond and  apart  from  providing  employ- 
ment for  people  who  were  in  desperate 
circumstances.  Today  we  are  talking 
about  a  bill  involving  about  150,000  jobs 
in  a  country  almost  twice  as  large,  with 
a  gross  national  product  several  times  as 
great. 

Of  course  150.000  jobs  will  not  solve 
the  crisis  of  unemployment,  yet  we  must 
act  now  in  a  positive  way  to  a.ssist  those 
Americans  who  want  to  work  and  find  It 
impossible  to  locate  a  job. 

Public  service  emplojTnent  Is  very 
broadly  defined  in  the  bUl.  Examples  of 
jobs  include  police  and  fire  protection, 
sanitation,     transportation,    recreation, 


education,    conservation,    housing    and 
maintenance  work. 

Along  with  the  principal  benefit  of  this 
legislation  which  is  providing  jobs,  runs 
another  of  almost  equal  importance.  All 
the  persons  employed  under  this  act  wHl 
be  engaged  in  the  provision  of  public 
services  to  people.  Communities  will  be 
able  to  expand  health  and  education 
programs  as  well  as  increase  their  recre- 
ational facilities.  The  bill  specifically 
calls  for  employment  in  areas  likely  to 
expand  when  the  economy  picks  up. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  even  In 
times  of  high  employment  there  are  men 
and  women  who  cannot  find  a  place  in 
private  industry.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  those  over  45,  and  these  older 
workers  not  only  include  the  unskilled 
or  low  paid,  but  also  the  Individual  who 
has  worked  in  a  high  paid  job  for  10  or 
15  years  and  has  been  laid  off  during  a 
recession.  In  many  instances  he  will  not 
be  hired  back  and  is  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  job.  There  also  is  the 
younger  worker  from  18  to  25  without  a 
college  education  who  finds  it  hard  to 
get  an  entry  Job  in  private  Industry.  And 
the  problem  is  stUl  more  distressing  for 
members  of  minority  groups. 

High  unemployment  not  only  hits  the 
individual  pocketbook,  it  also  (Uminlshes 
the  State  and  local  revenues.  The  tax 
base  Is  injured,  retail  sales  are  curtailed, 
forcing  a  cycle  of  increased  layoffs.  All 
of  this  causes  cutbacks  in  the  basic  mu- 
nicipal services.  Just  last  week  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  city  councilman  advising 
me  that  the  entire  physical  education 
and  recreation  program  of  the  school  sys- 
tem was  threatened  for  the  coming 
.school  year  due  to  the  severe  budgetary 
limitations  placed  on  his  city  owing  to 
the  economic  crisis. 

This  bill  will  only  pronde  funds  for 
the  manpower  to  reinstate  many  of  these 
services,  but  it  will  also  put  money  back 
into  the  tax  base  to  create  a  multiplier 
effect,  thus  stimulating  more  employ- 
ment. 

This  bill  is  also  carefully  designed  to 
trigger  itself  on  and  off  according  to  spe- 
cific economic  indicators.  It  becomes 
operative  after  the  unemployment  level 
has  been  as  high  as  4.5  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months  and  shuts  off  when  the 
level  falls  below  4.5  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months. 

In  addition  to  the  nationwide  4.5  per- 
cent indicator,  the  bill  authorizes  a  spe- 
cial employment  assistance  fund  which 
would  be  used  to  create  public  service 
employment  programs  in  specific  locali- 
ties where  the  local  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  as  much  as  6  percent  for  three 
consecutive  monttis.  This  special  fund 
would  continue  to  operate  in  those  desig- 
nated localities  even  if  the  national  rate 
fell  below  the  4.5-percent  figure.  The  pro- 
vision is  of  great  importance  to  me  and 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  who  repre- 
sent areas  so  devastated  by  unemploy- 
ment that  even  when  the  national  rate 
falls  below  4.5  percent  we  can  expect  a 
long  period  of  substantial  unemployment 
above  6  percent. 

I  should  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  contemplate  "leaf-raking" 
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jol)5.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
vntally  needed  public  service  positions 
that  are  unfilled  for  lack  of  local  reve- 
nues. There  will  be  no  necessity  for  jobs 
to  be  invented.  The  real  needs  will  far 
exceed  the  entitlements  available  under 
this  act. 

Obviously  the  answer  to  every  employ- 
ment problem  is  not  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  pubUc  service 
jobs.  However,  this  bill  fills  an  immedi- 
ate and  necessary  need  and  strikes  a 
sound  proper  balance  with  all  our  efforts 
to  deal  with  imemployment. 

These  jobs  are  not  make  work,  they  are 
badly  needed  public  services.  I  urge  that 
we  pass  this  legislation,  for  people  des- 
perately need  the  jobs  that  are  being  con- 
sidered here.  For  some,  it  is  a  matter  of 
survival;  for  all  it  is  a  matter  of  himaan 
dignity.  We  need  public  employment  and 
we  need  it  now. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  EscH). 

(Mr.  ESCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set I  think  it  should  be  recognized  that  if 
there  is  any  cruel  hoax  that  h£is  been 
presented,  it  may  well  be  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  committee  bill  would  deal 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  In 
this  country.  The  committee  has  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  create  150,000  Jobs. 
We  know  there  are  somewhere  between 
4.8  million  and  5  million  unemployed.  So 
by  their  own  admission  the  committee 
bill  will  solve  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
problem.  Yet  they  suggest  that  the  emer- 
gency employment  bill  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  unemployment  in  this 
country. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  only  answer 
Is  to  begin  to  restructure  the  current 
hodgepodge  of  manpower  training  pro- 
grams in  this  coimtry  Into  a  meaningful 
delivery  system,  to  give  strength  to  the 
local  units  of  government  to  develop 
manpower  training  programs  that  meet 
the  needs  of  the  local  communities. 

Second,  during  the  presentation  of  the 
previous  speaker,  reference  was  made  to 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors'  letter  which 
the  Members  received.  I,  too,  have  re- 
ceived that  letter  and  I  think  that  it 
should  be  explained  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  great  misunderstanding 
that  is  in  that  letter  as  It  pertains  to  the 
substitute  bill. 

The  letter  states: 

•  •  •  the  Esch  substitute  should  be  re- 
jected for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  falls  to  provide  new  money  above 
and  beyond  funds  authorized  for  conven- 
tional manpower  progituns. 

The  letter  is  completely  mistaken  in 
that  sense,  hi  that  the  substitute  bill 
does  provide  $500  million  when  the  rate 
of  unemployment  goes  over  4Vi  percent 
nationally,  as  opposed  to  $200  million  the 
first  year  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  think  It  should  be  clear  that  the  letter 
has  a  major  misunderstanding  In  that 
funds  are  authorized,  are  Indeed  author- 
ized under  the  substitute  bill.  Let  me 


remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
in  both  bills  it  is  an  authorization,  not 
an  appropriation. 

The  second  point  made  in  the  letter  is 
as  follows: 

2.  It  seriously  jeopardizes  the  shift  of  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  manpower  pro- 
grams from  the  federal  to  the  local  level. 
A  key  principle  In  manpower  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year  and  incor- 
porated by  the  Administration  suggested  re- 
form legislation  this  year  Is  that  locai  govern- 
ment should  exercise  control  over  the  shape 
and  direction  of  local  manpower  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  specifically  is  what 
the  substitute  does.  The  committee  bill 
only  allows  local  control  in  public  service 
employment.  It  continues  on  central  Fed- 
eral control  by  categorical  programs  of 
aU  other  manpower  training  programs 
In  the  country.  The  substitute  bill  does 
provide — emphatically — for  that  key 
principle  alluded  to  In  the  letter  from  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors;  that  is,  that  local 
governments  should  exercise  control  over 
the  shape  and  direction  of  local  man- 
power programs. 

The  letter  then  concludes: 

3.  We  are  concerned  over  the  fxmding 
formula  contained  In  the  Esch  substitute. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  suggest: 

with  the  cities'  need  for  funds  In  this  area, 
(for  current  programs  and  public  service 
Jobs)  staying  even  is  unacceptable.  Therefore, 
we  are  unable  to  endorse  any  formula  until 
the  Administration  presents  a  clear  reading 
of  how  such  a  formula  would  be  applied. 

In  the  debate  on  the  rule  in  the  previ- 
ous week's  discussion  I  made  it  clear,  and 
the  administration  has  made  it  clear, 
that  under  the  substitute  bill  no  local 
communities  and  no  State  wUl  receive 
less  funding  than  what  they  are  receiving 
now.  Indeed,  in  virtually  every  case  they 
will  be  receiving  more  funds  than  what 
they  are  receiving  now.  I  think  it  should 
be  clear  not  only  that  the  substitute  bill 
is  an  open-ended  authorization,  but  that 
the  administration  is  committed  to  spend 
substantially  more  funds.  It  is  not  just  an 
authorization;  they  are  committed  to 
spend  more  funds  during  the  fiscal  year 
to  see  that  the  substitute  bill  Is  imple- 
mented. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigsui 
has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It 
is  clear,  from  the  standpoint  of  misin- 
formation given  in  the  letter  from  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  UJ5. 
Conference  of  Mayors  that,  first  of  all, 
new  ftmds  are  provided  in  all  cases;  sec- 
ond, the  substitute  bill  rather  than  the 
committee  bill  is  the  aae  that  gives  local 
control;  third,  the  formula  Is  so  devised 
that  no  city  will  receive  less  funds  and 
indeed  they  almost  always  will  receive 
more  funds. 

I  should  think  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  would  go  back  to  their  mayors 
and  say  to  their  mayors  the  only  answer 
is  to  accept  the  substitute  bill  to  get  on 
with  the  problem  of  solving  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country,  not  a  demagogic 


approach  of  solving  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  problem  but  a  realistic  redirection 
of  our  manpower  training  programs  so 
badly  needed  which  can  resolve  the  crisis 
we  face. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaurman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  whether  he  could  have 
for  reproduction  tomorrow  a  complete 
clarification  by  Samuel  Merrick  of  his 
letter  dated  May  28.  I  have  received 
everything  from  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  UjS.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  have  the  greatest  reliance  on  it.  It 
seems  to  me,  unless  Mr.  Merrick  has 
erred  seriously  there  is  a  profound  mis- 
understanding here.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  rely  on  this  unless  by  tomorrow 
morning  we  have  a  complete  repudiation 
by  Mr.  Merrick  of  what  he  said  here. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  Ls  the  respon- 
sibility of  Mr.  Merrick  and  not  my  re- 
sponsibility. I  should  surely  hope,  given 
the  misunderstanding  that  is  contained 
in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Merrick,  that  he 
would  want  to  clarify  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  great  misstatements 
that  are  contained  in  the  letter,  as  I  have 
enumerated. 

I  surely  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man who  wrote  the  letter  would  want  to 
clarify  that  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
of  the  House.  I  have  indicated  specifi- 
cally the  facts  related  to  the  three  objec- 
tions. I  believe  it  is  very  clear  that  on 
the  basis  of  information  in  the  letter 
there  is  a  major  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  if  our  imderstanding  Is  cor- 
rect that  this  is  the  end  of  the  debate 
for  today? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  desires  additional 
time,  which  I  am  inclined  to  grant.  After 
that  I  propose  to  ask  that  the  Commit- 
tee rise. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey have  remaining,  and  how  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  17  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  re- 
serve the  time,  but  I  will  have  the  un- 
derstanding with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  as  stated  to  him  privately, 
that  tomorrow  I  will  only  use  the  amount 
of  time  that  he  has  remaining.  So  even 
though  there  is  a  disparity  as  to  the 
amount  of  time,  we  will  go  into  the  debate 
tomorrow  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucnrsKi). 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  re- 
sponse by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
to  the  request  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  an  analysis  of  the 
letter  by  the  League  of  Cities  was  under- 
standable. Obviously  he  could  not  ela- 
borate on  that  letter  because  that  letter 
is  correct  on  all  fours. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  debate  to- 
day that  everybody  Is  out  of  step  except 
our  good  friend  from  Michigan,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  substitute.  The  League  of 
Cities  is  out  of  step,  is  confused  and  mis- 
led. The  ADA  is  out  of  step,  confused  and 
misled.  Everybody  is  wrong. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  in  this  whole 
debate,  is  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan must  admit  that,  no  matter  how 
much  he  wants  to  twist  and  turn  on  this 
bill,  it  just  will  not  provide  the  new  jobs 
we  need  for  our  unemployed  workers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Daniels  bill  sets  up 
funds  for  inmiedlately  creating  150,000 
public  service  jobs  in  this  country  so  that 
people  can  go  to  work  immediately.  The 
difference  in  the  Esch  bill  is  It  restruc- 
tures the  whole  manpower  program  and 
sets  up  $500  million  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram. The  gentleman  has  been  unable  to 
tell  us  which  present  manpower  program 
he  wants  to  phase  out  in  order  to  create 
funds  to  create  new  jobs.  No  programs 
are  going  to  be  phased  out  and  no  new 
jobs  wiU  be  created.  If  the  House  is 
foolish  enough  to  fall  for  this  subsUtute 
bill,  we  will  not  have  created  one  new  job 
in  this  country,  and  the  genUeman  knows 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3613)  to  provide  during  times  of 
high  unemployment  for  programs  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  imemployed 
persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  unUl  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BENEFITS  OF  NONZONING  IN 
HOUSTON 

'Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Houston  is  the  only  major  city  in  the 
United  States  without  zoning.  A  recent 
study  concluded  that  the  absence  of  zon- 
ing has  been  beneficial  for  Houston.  The 
study  emphasized  that  the  most  impor- 
tant accomplishment  of  nonzoning  is  that 
it  results  in  a  greater  satisfaction  of  the 
housing  market  than  occurs  under  zon- 
ing. In  view  of  the  many  unfilled  housing 
needs  in  our  country  today,  I  believe  this 
study  deserves  our  attention. 

Bernard  H.  Siegan.  a  Chicago  attorney 
with  20  years  of  experience  in  zoning  and 
real  estate  law,  conducted  the  study  on 
a  fellowship  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School.  He  found  that  the  pri- 
vate market,  regulated  by  relatively  few 
ordinances,  has  served  Houston  better 
than  that  mixture  of  planning,  politics, 
and  law  known  as  zoning.  The  commu- 
nity has  achieved  such  traditional  objec- 
tives of  zoning  as  use  separation  and 
esthetics  to  perhaps  the  same  degree  as 
would  have  occurred  imder  zoning. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Siegan  found 
that  there  has  been  considerable  devel- 
opment of  housing  and  nonhousing  facil- 
ities which  zoning  would  have  prevented 
or  curtailed. 

Mr.  Siegan  believes  that  zoning  is  a 
superfluous  and  chaotic  governmental 
operation  that  does  not  warrant  its  high 
cost  to  community  resources.  It  causes 
increased  rents  and  contributes  to  hous- 
ing problems  for  families  with  average 
and  lower  incomes.  He  feels  it  is  absurd 
and  inexcusable  that  at  a  time  of  serious 
housing  shortage,  zoning  laws  exist  to 
perpetuate  and  compound  that  shortage. 

Mr.  Siegan  presented  the  conclusions 
of  his  study  and  talked  about  current  gov- 
ernmental and  private  efforts  in  the  area 
of  zoning  at  a  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  12,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
and  the  Journal  of  Law  and  Ek;onomics. 
I  attended  that  meeting,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record: 
Zoning  and  Non-Zonings  Trends  and 
Problems 

(By  Bernard  H.  Siegan) 
Much  is  astir  In  the  world  of  zoning.  The 
builder  or  developer  who  condemned  stoning 
practices  that  were  exclusionary  toward  his 
project,  now  finds  himself  In  ver>-  respectable 
company.  The  Etouglas  Commission,  several 
state  and  local  commissions  and  a  host  of 
academicians,  planners  and  commentators 
have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  zoning 
is  exclusionary.  Legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  and  In  many  of  the 
states  Intended  to  eliminate  alleged  exclu- 
sionary practices  toward  low  and  moderate 
income  housing.  There  are  many  cases  In  the 
courts  seeking  comparable  objectives,  and 
some  important  decisions  on  zoning  have 
resulted  and  are  anticipated. 

In  my  remarks  this  evening.  I  shall  discuss 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the  changes 
being  proposed  to  provide  relief  against  so- 
called  "exclusionary  zoning."  the  situation 
in  the  courts,  and  the  relationship  and  rele- 
vancy of  all  this  to  "non-zoning",  the  term 
I  have  used  to  describe  the  system  of  land 
use  controls  In  effect  In  Houston  and  those 
other  Texas  cities  which  have  not  adopted 
zoning    I  shall  also  give  a  brief  description 


of  non-zoning  and  explain  why  It  is  the  mort 
preferable  form  of  zoning. 

current  efforts  against  "exclusionart 
zoning" 
The  primary  push  at  present  to  change  or 
amend  zoning  ordinances  has  an  egalit&rlan- 
clvU  right  orientation.  It  is  contended  that 
zoning  has  been  one  of  the  means  used  to 
exclude  people  of  lesser  Incomes  from  the 
suburbs  and  suburban  type  areas  of  cities  and 
counties.  The  objective  would  be  to  provide 
sites  for  public  housing  for  the  poor  and 
same  form  of  public-private  housing  for  the 
not-so-poor  whose  incomes  are  too  high  to 
qualify  for  public  housing  and  too  low  to 
purchase  private  housing  available  In  the 
area.  In  other  respects,  the  zoning  powers  of 
the  municipalities  would  remain  undis- 
turbed— and  exclusionary. 

In  my  view,  what  these  proposals  will  ac- 
complish, in  light  of  the  great  housing  needa 
of  the  country,  can  be  considered  as  almost 
in  the  nature  of  "tokenism" — if  I  may  borrow 
that  term — notwithstanding  that  some  in- 
dividuals would  most  certainly  benefit  from 
such  tokenism. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  most  these  en- 
deavors can  hope  to  obtain  for  a  large  subur- 
ban area  are  probably  no  more  than  several 
moderate  and  low  Income  developments,  each 
containing  say  about  100  to  possibly  400  or 
500  apartments.  If,  however,  the  zoning 
powers  of  the  municipalities  were  to  be  gen- 
erally curtailed,  many  more  times  that  num- 
ber of  multiple  and  single  family  units  would 
bj  established  for  the  same  area.  Although 
most  of  these  units  would  be  for  an  average 
or  higher  Income  market,  the  substantia] 
Increase  in  production  and  availability  will 
have  a  much  more  favorable  Impact  on  al- 
most all  levels  of  the  housing  market,  in- 
cluding those  for  moderate  and  low  income. 
Consider  with  me  the  many  problems  In- 
volved in  building  new  housing  In  suburbia 
for  the  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 
First,  these  projects  will  invariably  require 
government  participation,  either  as  owner  or 
subsidizer.  because  of  the  substantial  costs 
of  both  land  and  construction.  There  are  ob- 
viously difficulties  in  obtaining  substantial 
appropriations  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  pro- 
gram has  natural  enemies:  taxpayers,  subur- 
ban home  owners  and  non  resident  middle 
Income  groups  for  whom  housing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  suburbs  might  be  further  reduced. 
But  even  assuming  money  is  available,  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  not  likely  to  make  or  be 
allowed  to  make  disbursement  indiscrim- 
inately without  regard  to  the  political  con- 
sequences. Many  of  ihe  target  areas  of  subur- 
bia would  be  able  to  avoid  such  housing  on 
the  ground  that  property  values  would  be 
seriously  Jeopardized. 

The  HtJD  position  on  the  location  of  In- 
terest subsidy  housing  projects  in  Houston 
provides  an  example  of  what  to  expect.  HUD 
apparently  has  agreed  in  principle,  not  to  ap- 
prove sites  for  such  projects  in  Houston  if 
they  are  likely  to  affect  adversely  adjoining 
homes  or  the  neighborhood.  State  agencies 
will  probably  react  similarly.  As  one  example, 
the  record  of  the  Urban  Development  Cor- 
poration of  New  York,  a  state  agency  not 
bound  by  local  zoning  ordinances,  does  not 
suggest  that  its  policy  Is  any  different. 

Second  Is  the  question  of  how  attractive 
are  the  suburbs  for  those  of  lesser  incomes. 
Certainly  the  schools  are  often  better,  the 
environment  cleaner  and  newer,  and  some 
places  of  employment  closer.  But  there  are 
also  some  strong  negative  factors.  Commer- 
cial facilities  there  are  oriented  to  the  con- 
sumer taste  preferences  and  credit  practices 
of  a  higher  Income  level.  The  absence  of  pub- 
lic transportation  and  the  ownership  of  prob- 
ably one  older  automobile  will  reduce  con- 
siderably the  mobility  of  a  lesser  Income  fam- 
ily   Housing  is,  of  course,   highly  sensitive 
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to  the  racial  frictions  of  our  society.  New 
kinds  of  ghettos  may  be  created  without  the 
oonveulences,  famlilarltles  and  amenities  of 
the  old  ones.  Given  the  choice,  many  may 
prefer  the  older  sections  of  the  city  despite 
the  schools  and  even  with  two  hours  of  driv- 
ing to  any  from  work. 

Third,  because  there  are  substantial  ques- 
tions as  to  how  great  the  demand  is  on  the 
part  of  low  and  moderate  income  feonilies. 
and  therefore  how  feasible  subsidy  projects 
are,  private  sponsors  may  not  be  very  plenti- 
ful. To  accept  the  required  profit  limitations 
and  suffer  the  agonies  Involved  In  obtaining 
FHA  approval,  the  rewards  should  be  rela- 
tively certain.  As  It  is,  the  number  of  poten- 
tial sponsors  willing  to  undertake  subsidy 
projects  may  have  been  reduced  considerably 
by  some  adverse  exi>erlences.  Maintenance, 
replacement  and  operating  expenses  have  not 
Infrequently  tiimed  out  to  be  far  In  excess 
of  projections. 

Non-profit  groups  are  limited  both  In  num- 
ber and  practical  experience  and  cannot  pro- 
vide sponsorship  for  very  many  projects. 
Therefore,  for  a  substantial  amoimt  of  sub- 
sidized housing  to  be  erected  in  the  suburbs, 
it  would  be  mandatory  for  government  to 
sponsor  and  own  most  of  the  projects,  which 
is  hardly  the  result  many  of  us  are  presently 
prepared  to  accept.  The  average  total  de- 
velopment and  land  cost  per  apartment 
placed  under  construction  In  1969  In  FHA 
Section  221  below  market  Interest  program 
was  about  $15,500  In  most  Northern  areas  of 
the  country.  At  this  rate.  It  would  cost  con- 
siderably over  one  billion  dollars  to  build 
Just  65,000  apartments.  These  cents  are  now 
at  least  lO'^i  more.  Moreover,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  and  the  absence  of  any 
private  Incentives  would  add  considerably  to 
the  cost. 

I  worry  sometimes  that  efforts  at  placing 
small  subsidized  housing  projects  In  suburbs 
will  be  counterproductive  to  the  goal  of  creat- 
ing more  housing  opportunities.  I  know  of 
several  suburbs  that  have  or  are  contem- 
plating token-sized  subsidized  developments, 
and  I  fear  they  will  use  them  as  a  pretext 
or  perhaps  Justification  to  maintain  even 
bigger  exclusionary  walls  toward  everyone 
else  Only  the  very  prosperous  and  a  few  poor 
will  thereafter  be  allowed  entry.  For  one  of 
middle  Income  to  move  there,  he  might  either 
have  to  strike  It  rich  or  g[o  bankrupt. 

ALL    ZONING    IS    EXCLUSIONABT 

However,  notwithstanding  the  problems  In- 
volved, discussion  and  analysis  of  exclusion- 
ary zoning  has  served  an  Important  purpose. 
It  has  focused  attention  on  the  serious  prob- 
lems created  by  the  exclusions  perpetrated 
by  and  under  zoning.  Exclusionary  zoning  is 
actually  a  redundancy.  Exclusion  is  the  name 
of  the  zoning  game.  The  objective  of  zoning 
Is  to  exclude  certain  uses  of  property  and 
thereby  those  jjeople  who  would  live  In  the 
property  excluded.  Thus,  there  Is  no  question 
that  zoning  has  been  the  Instrument  by 
which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  apart- 
ments for  most  Income  levels  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  suburbs. 

It  Is  absurd  and  Inexcusable  that  at  a 
time  when  there  are  numerous  unfulfilled 
housiiag  needs,  zoning  laws  should  exist  that 
prevent  many  from  being  satisfied.  Further- 
more, these  zoning  laws  also  tend  to  create 
and  continue  adverse  housing  conditions. 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  undertaken 
at  the  Institute  of  Social  Research  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  construction  of 
1000  new  housing  units  makes  it  possible 
for  ft  total  succession  of  about  3500  moves  to 
occur  to  different  and  likely  better  housing 
accommodations.  Thus,  the  addition  of  one 
new  housing  unit  to  the  market  serves  not 
only  its  Intended  occupants,  but  alao  several 
other  families  or  Individuals,  who  are  able 
to  move  as  a  result  to  other  accomixkodatlons. 


which  presumably  are  more  desirable.  The 
same  survey  shows  that  more  than  Vo  of 
those  who  move  are  likely  to  be  In  the  lower 
and  moderate  Income  categories,  and  that 
these  moves  extend  to  older  areas  near  the 
center  of  the  city.  These  figures  Include  both 
white  and  black  families,  although  the 
authors  conclude  that  blacks  do  not  benefit 
nearly  as  much  as  whites.  The  consequences 
are  certainly  greater  than  what  Is  connoted 
by  the  term  "trickle-down"  or  "filter-down", 
the  usual  description  for  this  process.  The 
process  set  In  motion  by  new  construction, 
together  with  that  construction  apparently 
accounts  annually  for  how  and  where  about 
one-half  of  those  who  change  residence  will 
live.  Government  policy  should  be  directed 
at  stimulating  this  process,  certainly  not 
curtailing  It  as  occurs  under  zoning. 

In  maximizing  production  and  competition 
probably  lies  the  best  hope  we  have  for  Im- 
proved housing  conditions.  The  existence  of 
a  highly  competitive  market  is  a  tenant's 
best  guarantee  of  lower  rents  and  better 
maintenance  and  repair.  Those  of  average  or 
lower  Incomes  are  most  harmed  by  govern- 
ment p>olicles  that  Impede  the  production  and 
supply  of  housing.  For  a  family  struggling  to 
maintain  financial  solvency,  a  five  or  ten  per- 
cent Increase  In  rent  can  be  a  considerable 
hardship.  These  may  well  be  the  principal 
casualties  of  zoning. 

TRENDS    or   ZONING    LITICATION 

Perhaps  the  most  salutary  "trickle-down" 
Of  the  current  efforts  to  provide  lower  cost 
housing  In  suburbia  is  that  It  has  produced 
many  lawsuits  throughout  the  country  chal- 
lenging zoning  ordinances.  In  1926.  In  Village 
of  Euclid  v.  Ambler,  the  Supreme  Court  vali- 
dated the  constitutionality  of  zoning  in  prin- 
ciple, and  after  deciding  two  additional  cases 
in  the  next  two  years,  has  refused  subse- 
quently to  hear  any  zoning  cases. 

Because  of  the  frequency  with  which  the 
question  Is  being  raised.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  court  can  refrain  from  considering  some 
or  all  aspects  of  the  Issue.  Forty-five  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  original  decision,  and 
much  has  changed  In  society  Including  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  due  process  and 
equal  protection  guarantees  of  the  14tb 
Amendment.  We  now  also  understand  much 
better  the  ramifications  of  the  zoning  process. 

When  housing  Is  Involved,  a  zoning  contro- 
versy is  not  simply  one  of  a  municipality  ver- 
sus landowner,  or  a  case  of  people  versus 
property;  It  Is  one  of  people  versus  people. 
It  Is  more  correctly  viewed  as  a  dispute  be- 
tween those  who  already  live  In  a  certain 
area  and  those  who  want  to  live  in  that  or  an 
adjoining  area.  Zoning  allows  existing  resi- 
dents of  a  community  to  greatly  Influence  or 
even  determine  who  can  and  who  cannot 
move  Into  that  community.  It  gives  inordi- 
nate powers  and  privileges  to  those  who  live 
at  a  particular  time  In  the  municipality  over 
those:  a)  who  want  to  move  In;  b)  who  would 
benefit  from  the  trickle-down  process;  and  c) 
who  would  benefit  from  the  added  competi- 
tion In  housing.  Involved  are  restraints  on 
mobility  and  opportunity  and  the  creation  of 
social  and  economic  problems  for  those  who 
by  choice  or  circumstance  are  tenants  or 
lower  and  average  Income  home  owners.  One 
group,  those  who  got  their  first,  exercises  con- 
siderable restraints  over  the  production  of 
housing  Intended  to  benefit  many  other 
groups.  These  are  matters  that  have  been  and 
should  be  of  concern  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion and  due  process  guarantees. 

Now,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  going  to 
declare  zoning  unconstitutional.  What  Is  pos- 
sible, however.  Is  that  It  and /or  federal  and 
state  courts  will,  through  a  series  of  de- 
cisions, reduce  zoning  powers  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities over  housing.  It  will  still  not  be 
possible  to  build  grarden  apartments  In  the 
midst  oif  a  new  single  family  subdivision,  but 


it  will  be  less  difficult  to  obtain  autborlza. 
tion  for  such  construction  on  the  land  ad- 
Joining  the  subdivision.  Since  most  zorUng 
controversies  are  about  land  In  these  loca- 
tions, that  Is,  on  the  periphery  of  existing 
single  family  development,  this  change  In 
the  law  woiold  greatly  limit  exclusionary 
zoning  powers. 

If  this  were  to  occur.  It  would  also  have 
the  Interesting  result  of  reducing  the  differ- 
ences between  land  use  controls  under  zoning 
and  those  operating  under  the  Houston 
system  of  non-zoning.  Non-zoning  doea  not 
mean  a  generalized  mixture  of  land  uses. 
By  the  use  of  restrictive  covenants,  which 
are  private  agreements,  most  subdivisions 
in  Houston  are  restricted  solely  to  single 
family  use  for  specified  periods  of  time.  The 
difference  with  present  zoning  practice  Is 
that  Houston  homeowners  have  no  control 
over  any  property  outside  of  their  subdivi- 
sion. Their  exclusionary  powers  over  land 
use  terminate  at  the  subdivision  boundary 
line.  Values  of  homeowners  are  thus  reason- 
ably protected  as  are  those  of  the  owner 
and  potential  Inhabitants  of  the  land  ad- 
Joining  the  subdivision.  By  substantially 
limiting  zoning  powers,  the  courts  may 
achieve  similar  results.  When  housing  Is 
involved,  zoning  powers  might  be  largely 
limited  to  accomplishing  the  same  objec- 
tives as  restrictive  covenants  do  in  the  non- 
zoned  cities.  (For  those  not  familiar  with 
restrictive  covenants.  I  want  to  note  that 
racial    restrictions   are    unenforclble) . 

I  strongly  suggest  that  it  would  be  even 
more  equitable  and  desirable  if  zoning  pow- 
ers over  commercial  and  Industrial  uses  were 
also  largely  terminated.  To  anyone  who  sug- 
gests that  zoning  Is  essential  in  modern  ur- 
ban life,  my  reply  is  simple:  Look  at  Hous- 
ton! There  is  no  need  to  hypothesize,  or 
theorize  or  fantasize;  the  actual  experience 
of  Houston  is  available  for  all  to  see,  study 
and  evaluate.  Non-zoning  should  not  be 
feared;  It  should  be  welcomed.  The  land  use 
experience  of  Houston  and  other  non-zoned 
cities  show  that  zoning  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable,  that  its  absence  Is  preferable 
to  Its  presence.  Despite  the  absence  of  any 
zoning  ordinance,  land  uses  on  the  whole 
are  about  as  separated  in  Houston  as  they 
would  be  under  zoning.  But  even  If  this  Is 
not  entirely  accurate,  it  Is  more  than  offset 
by  the  economic  and  social  rewards  emanat- 
ing from  the  absence  of  government  re- 
straints over  the  development  of  property. 

LAND  USE  CONTROLS  UNDER  NON-ZONINO 

How  has  this  occurred  without  zoning  con- 
trols? The  answer  is  that  Houston  does  have 
land  use  controls,  but  these  are  primarily 
economic,  and  they  function  effectively  and 
with  much  more  desirable  social  effects. 
Specifically,  the  use  and  devel(q>ment  of  land 
and  profjerty  in  Houston  Is  controlled  In 
three  different  ways.  First,  by  the  ncKmal 
economic  forces  of  the  marketplace.  Second, 
tlirough  legal  agreements,  principally  the  re- 
strictive covenants,  and  third,  through  a 
relatively  Umlted  number  of  land  use  ordi- 
nances adopted  by  the  city.  Houston  also 
does  control  building  and  development 
through  subdivision,  buUdlng,  traffic  and 
housing  regulations  that  do  not  appear  to 
differ  appreciably  from  those  of  other  cities 
In  Its  region.  But  the  contrast  with  aonlng 
is  clear:  Unless  the  property  is  subject  to  an 
enfordble  restrictive  covenant,  the  dty  does 
not  control  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  and 
on  that  property,  whether  it  be  for  a  man- 
sion or  factory  or  vlrtuaUy  anything  else.  Re- 
strictive covenants  affect  only  about  30  to 
25%  of  the  dollar  amount  of  non -govern- 
mental construction  In  Houston,  whl^ 
means  that  there  are  few  legal  restraints  over 
land  use  Involved  in  over  76%  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  building  activity. 

The  politicians  and  city  planners  who  con- 
trol zoning  seem  to  adopt  the  same  approach 
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as  did  that  Individual  who  expressed  a  tast« 
solely  for  large  canvasses.  When  queried  as 
to  whether  he  was  an  art  critic,  he  respond- 
ed. "Not  I;  I'm  a  frame-maker." 

Well,  non-zoning  shows  that  zoning 
schemes,  grandiose  and  otherwise,  are  un- 
necessary— the  real  estate  marketplace  does 
not  operate  chaotically  or  haphazardly.  Res- 
idential, commercial  and  Industrial  uses  tend 
to  develop  separately  from  each  other.  Cer- 
tain uses  will  develop  only  In  certain  places. 
The  gas  station  and  most  other  major  com- 
mercial developments  provide  an  obvious  il- 
lustration; regardless  of  where  they  are  per- 
mitted, they  will  locate  only  on  heavy  traffic 
streets.  This  means  that  major  business  and 
commercial  uses  generally  will  be  absent 
from  the  residential  or  local  streets  which 
constitute  close  to  80%  of  total  street  mile- 
age within  Houston,  and  probably  about  the 
same  elsewhere. 

In  areas  of  Houston  no  longer  subject  to 
restrictions,  or  in  which  restrictions  were 
never  imposed,  these  local  streets  contain 
relatively  few  commercial  uses,  probably  no 
more  than  5rc.  The  bulk  of  these  are  home 
occupations  and  business  that  serve  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area,  and  therefore,  contrary  to 
most  conventional  thinking  on  the  subject, 
are  probably  compatible  with  the  area. 

Auto  repair  shops  offer  an  interesting  il- 
lustration of  this.  Although  these  shops  may 
seem  highly  undesirable  neighbors  to  those 
imbued  with  the  delicacies  and  Ideals  of 
middle  Income  housing,  they  do  offer  much 
convenience  and  service  for  a  lower  Income 
family  owning  one  usually  older  car  in  an 
automobile  city.  They  are  within  walking 
distance,  frequently  employ  used  parts,  and 
may  provide  liberal  credit  terms.  According- 
ly, they  are  present  In  some  very  stable  low- 
er Income  areas.  But  these  shops  are  absent 
from  the  local  streets  of  middle  or  higher 
Income  areas  where  mobility  and  wealth  pre- 
clude the  demand  for  the  services  they  offer. 
In  s\jch  areas  auto  repair  shops  are  truly 
incompatible  and  undesirable. 

There  is  also  a  great  tendency  for  Indus- 
trial uses  to  group  and  concentrate  separately 
from  residential.  A  comparison  of  maps 
showing  the  location  of  industrial  uses  In 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Houston  with  sim- 
ilar maps  of  Los  Angeles  or  Dallas,  cities  with 
which  Houston  Is  often  compared,  suggests 
that  the  proliferation  of  Industry  In  the 
Houston  area  Is  no  greater  than  In  these 
other  metropolitan  areas.  There  may  be  even 
less  dispersal,  although  the  large  territories 
Involved  and  differing  definitions  of  indus- 
try make  measurement  very  difficult. 

It  Is  generally  toe  costly  In  terms  of  land 
prices  and  potential  residential  hostility  for 
heavy  Industry  to  locate  near  new  residen- 
tial subdivisions.  The  plants  and  factories 
In  the  Houston  area  which  are  contiguous 
to  and  were  erected  subsequent  to  homes 
are  usually  "Tight"  rather  than  "heavy"  In 
character.  In  most  Instances  their  existence 
appears  to  pose  no  more  and  possibly  less 
peril  to  residential  values  tastes  than  would 
be  the  case  If  the  same  property  has  been  de. 
veloped  for  an  alternative  use  such  as  apart- 
ments. I  doubt  that  where  there  Is  proximity 
of  industry  to  residential  In  non-zoned  cities 
that  there  is  more  harm  to  property  values 
and  tastes  than  In  zoned  communities. 

There  are  substantial  areas  In  and  around 
Houston  where  there  Is  minimum  demand 
for  multiple  family.  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial development.  These  areas  are  suitable 
for  and  are  being  developed  for  single  fam- 
ily occupancy. 

MoBt  single  family  developers  In  Hotiston, 
as  well  as  In  many  other  parts  of  the  cotin- 
try  before  the  advent  of  zoning,  have  tra- 
ditionally Imposed  restrictive  convenants  to 
permit  only  the  erection  of  housea  within 
their   subdivisions.    Because    many   of   the 


earlier  restrictive  covenants  In  Houston  were 
limited  In  duration  or  legally  Inaufflclent  or 
not  enforced  by  owners,  zoning  would  prob- 
ably have  kept  more  areas  as  single  family. 
It  would  thereby  also  have  Impeded  devel- 
opment of  much  housing  and  also  non-hous- 
ing facilities  that  has  occurred  subsequently 
within  Houston. 

Most  of  the  covenants  created  subsequent 
to  World  War  II  are  much  more  durable  and 
seem  to  offer  a  reasonably  practical  solution 
to  the  conflicting  desires  of  allowing  for 
change  and  yet  maintaining  stability  Most 
post  World  War  II  covenants  contain  an 
automatic  exten-slon  provision  This  provides 
fcr  an  Initial  duration  period  of  25  to  30 
years,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  10-year 
automatic  extension  periods.  Agreement  on 
the  part  of  51'  of  the  owners  may  cancel 
or  amend  the  covenants  before  the  end  of 
the  Initial  period  or  before  the  end  of  any 
subsequent  IG-year  period.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  majorlry  of  homeowners  or  owners 
control  the  destiny  of  tl'elr  subdivision. 

For  restrictive  covenants  to  remain  effec- 
tive and  enforceable,  the  law  requires  that 
they  be  dlllgen'ly  enforced  by  the  home- 
owners Inasmuch  as  this  can  be  costly  for 
homeowners  in  !esser  Income  subdivisions 
and  small  ."subdivisions,  Houston  adopted  In 
1966  an  ordinance  enabling  the  city  to  en- 
force these  covenants. 

Houston  has  also  adopted  an  offstreet 
parking  ordinance  for  residential  develop- 
ment only  £ind  a  relatively  limited  number  of 
other  government  regulations  designed  to 
cure  problems  of  land  use  not  satisfactorily 
controlled  by  the  private  market. 

Let  me  give  you  some  visual  proof  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  marketplace  in  con- 
trolling uses.  This  is  a  slide  of  the  land  use 
map  of  Baytown,  Texas,  population  45,000, 
which  has  never  adopted  zoning.  A  cloee 
examination  will  show  that  most  commercial 
uses  are  on  major  thoroughfares,  and  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  industry  Is  concentrated 
within  Its  own  areas.  I  might  add  that  Bay- 
town  has  some  of  the  heaviest  Industry  in 
the  Houston  area  as  well  as  subdivisions 
where  homes  are  valued  upwards  of  $50,- 
000.00.  Complete  separation  has  occurred  be- 
tween these  uses  entirely  without  any  gov- 
ernmental Intervention. 

Pasadena,  Texas,  population  about  90,000 
has  never  had  zoning,  and  its  land  use  map 
shows  virtually  all  heavy  Industry  has  group- 
ed Itself.  Much  the  same  has  occurred  In 
Wichita  Palls,  Texas,  population  98,000  and 
Laredo,  population  70,000,  both  of  which  also 
do  not  have  zoning. 

However,  close  examination  of  the  land  use 
maps  of  each  of  these  four  cities  (Baytown, 
Pasadena.  Wichita  Palls  and  Laredo)  shows 
that  the  market  processes  have  not  been 
completely  effective  In  avoiding  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Industrial  uses.  Now  let  us  see  how 
much  better  zoning  has  done.  Here  are  some 
slides  of  land  use  maps  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  of  medium  sized  Texas  cities  which 
do  have  zoning.  Industrial  use  is  shown  as 
either  purpose  or  gray  on  the  following  slides 
of  AmarlUo,  population  123,000  zoned  since 

1931,  Waco,   population   95,000   zoned   since 

1932,  Lubbock,  population  150,000  zoned  in 
1941,  and  Abilene,  population  90,000  zoned 
In  1946.  Because  land  use  maps  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  I  do  not  know  If  these  cities  are 
representative.  At  the  very  least,  however, 
these  land  use  maps  do  create  doubt  as  to 
whether  zoning  Is  more  protective  than  non- 
zoning  against  the  proliferation  of  Industry. 

zoraNo  KLBcnoNS 
Why  do  Houston.  Wichita  Palls  and  Bay- 
town  not  have  zoning?  The  answer  Is  that 
these  cities  allowed  their  voters  to  decide  this 
question  In  public  elections.  Houston  voted 
twice  against  zoning.  In  the  last  vote  In 
1982.   67%    voted    against   zoning   and   43% 


voted  in  favor.  Zoning  lost  3  out  of  4  elec- 
tions In  Wichita  Palls.  The  most  recent  elec- 
tion was  held  in  1963.  and  an  overwhelming 
82  <>  voted  against  to  18%  voting  in  favor. 
In  1969  in  Baytown  68%  voted  against  and 
32  7o  voted  for  zoning.  Beaumont  adopted 
zoning  in  1954  despite  the  fact  that  over 
70 '>  of  the  voters  rejected  It  in  1948.  It  has 
also  come  to  my  attention  that  Jefferson 
County,  Missouri  voted  out  county  zoning 
and  planning  in  November  1970  by  a  56-44 
margin. 

The  only  pattern  that  I  have  been  able 
to  detect  to  explain  the  election  results  is 
based  on  income  level.  Covenants  in  many 
of  the  older  subdivisions  occupied  by  lesser 
income  families  had  exp.red  or  never  existed; 
and  one  might  ordinarily  expect  these  home- 
owners to  favor  zoning  as  a  means  of  ex- 
cluding diverse  uses.  It  would  also  seem  that 
In  the  newer,  wealthier  subdivisions  there 
would  be  little  demand  for  zoning  since 
covenants  are  in  effect  and  usually  strictly 
enforced.  Neither  assumption  Is  correct,  how- 
ever. In  Houston  and  apparently  eUewhere 
lesser  Income  homeowners,  living  In  the  older 
areas  have  generally  voted  against  zoning 
and  those  of  higher  Income  levels,  living  n 
the  newer  areas  have  voted  for  zoning.  The 
principal  reason,  I  suggest,  why  the  less 
affluent  reject  zoning  is  that  It  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  service  and  convenience 
afforded  by  neighboring  commercial  develop- 
ments which  zoning  would  take  away.  In 
addition,  their  approach  to  questions  of 
esthetics  and  tastes  appears  to  differ  f.-jm 
that  of  wealthier  groups. 

In  an  area  containing  local  auto  repair 
shops,  grocery  stores  and  home  occupations, 
the  vote  went  5  to  1  against  zoning.  The 
more  affluent  voters  in  the  newer  areas  s.ip- 
ported  zoning  about  2  to  1,  and  came  out  in 
much  greater  numbers  to  vote.  But  they 
could  noL  overcome  the  larger  majorities  in 
the  poorer   neighborhoods. 

RESULTS  OF  NON-ZONINO  IN  HOUSTON 

The  single  family  dwelling  is  healthy  and 
prospering  in  Houston.  Values  have  been  and 
are  appreciating  as  elsewhere  In  the  country. 
There  are  subdivisions  at  various  levels  of 
Income,  similar  In  appearance  to  their  count- 
erparts in  zoned  areas.  In  the  wealthiest 
areas,  restrictive  covenants  usually  control 
esthetics,  maintenance  and  architecture  to 
provide  an  exclusivity  that  the  most  re- 
strictive zoning  code  could  not  legallv 
achieve;  for  they  have  virtually  forbidden 
any  construction  that  might  Injure  values. 

Restrictive  covenants  have  also  served  well 
the  Interests  of  the  less  well  to  do.  as  these 
slides  show.  The  covenants  affecting  less 
wealthy  subdivisions  are  usually  not  as  re- 
strictive or  often  not  as  strictly  enforced 
as  those  for  the  higher  Incomes  and  this  Is 
a  market  response  to  the  life  style  of  these 
income  groups.  There  Is  consequently  prob- 
ably greater  variety  among  subdivisions  than 
would  be  found  under  the  aegis  of  a  mono- 
lithic zoning  ordinance. 

What  has  happened  In  Houston  when 
restrictive  covenants  have  expired?  The 
answer  depends  upon  the  real  estate  pres- 
sures that  have  arisen  in  the  area  since  the 
time  when  the  covenants  were  Imposed  on 
the  subdivision.  Along  expressways  and  the 
more  heavily  traveled  streets,  commercial, 
multiple  family  and  possibly  a  few  light 
industrial  uses  will  m  time  generally  develop. 
The  answer  may  be  quite  different  for  areas 
adjoining  Interior  or  local  streets  where  the 
traffic  la  light.  In  some  Instances,  there  will 
be  virtually  no  changes  because  of  the 
absence  of  economic  pressures  for  other  uses. 
As  I  have  indicated,  there  will  be  relatively 
few  commercial  uses  on  the  local  streets  due 
to  the  limited  extent  of  traffic  and  accessibil- 
ity. Substantial  changes  m  interior  areas  will 
come  about  only   where  there   is  a  strong 
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demand  for  multiple  family  uses.  Since  many 
are  largely  Immune  to  the  demand  for  im>art- 
ments.  there  are  substantial  areas  of  Houston 
where  despite  the  absence  of  covenants  for 
long  periods  of  time,  single  family  remains 
largely  the  only  use. 

Here  are  two  specific  illustrations.  Plrst.  a 
section  known  as  "Denver  Harbor."  We  tmi- 
veyed  all  uses  within  this  section  in  a  rec- 
tangular shaped  area  of  3  blocks  by  30  blocks. 
The  area  surveyed  was  first  subdivided  in 
1911  and  the  balance  in  1913,  and  there 
never  were  any  covenants  restricting  build- 
ing or  property  use.  It  Is  an  area  largely  of 
lower  and  middle  income  where  there  is  little 
demand  for  multiple  family  building  sites. 
Although  it  Is  bordered  on  one  side  and  at 
one  corner  by  heavy  Industry  and  at>out  13  % 
of  the  land  Is  vacant,  only  approximately 
1  <yc  of  existing  structures  on  local  streets  are 
occupied  by  Industry  and  about  seven  per- 
cent by  commercial  uses.  About  5%  are 
duplexes  and  apartments,  and  about  2% 
trailers.  New  homes  have  probably  been  built 
In  every  decade  since  the  20's  including  some 
in  the  late  60's.  Real  estate  values  are  and 
have  been  generally  stable  In  this  area. 

The  second  example  is  provided  by  our 
survey  of  a  45  sqtiare  block  area  of  the 
"Montrose"  section.  In  this  area  convenants 
expired  In  1936,  but  the  area  stUl  remains 
more  than  60%  single  family.  This  Is  an  area 
of  strong. demand  for  multiple  family  uses. 
There  are  no  Industrial  uses,  and  Interior 
streets  contain  few,  about  4%  light  com- 
mercial uses.  The  structures  erected  within 
recent  years  on  the  Interior  streets  have  re- 
placed older  single  family  homes  and  con- 
sist largely  of  2-story  garden  apartments 
and  townhouses.  They  are  being  built  by 
many  different,  usually  smaller  builders,  and 
appear  to  blend  In  well  with  the  remaining 
homes.  Land  values  on  interior  streets  are 
relatively  high  and  this  assures  that  the 
quality  of  new  construction  will  likewise  be 
relatively  high.  More  accommodations  are 
being  provided  for  more  people,  and  the 
forces  of  the  marketplace  have  caused  a 
high  degree  of  compatibility  between  the  old 
and  the  new. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  most  desirable 
influence  of  non-zoning  at  present  Is  Its  ef- 
fect on  multiple-family  dwellings.  Let  us 
look  at  some  slides  of  apartment  develop- 
ments. If  Houston  had  adopted  zoning 
when  proposed  in  1962,  restrictions  of  the 
ordinance  would  have  resulted  In  less  apart- 
ment production,  and  this  means  higher  rents 
and  a  lesser  number  and  variety  cf  apart- 
ments. The  absence  of  restrictions  has  made 
available  a  great  number  of  building  sites 
at  lower  cost,  and  this,  together  with  the 
high  density  that  Is  permitted  has  resulted 
In  a  larger  supply  of  many  different  kinds 
of  rental  accommodations.  Many  have  been 
able  to  afford  new  housing  who  would  have 
been    denied    this    If    Houston    had    zoning. 

Under  non-zoning,  site  density.  I.e.,  the 
number  of  units  erected  on  a  specific  site. 
Is  a  function  of  market  demand  not  of  plan- 
ners speculations  and  political  expediencies, 
which  means  far  less  wastage  of  that  pre- 
cious commodity  we  call  "land."  It  also 
means  more  housing  opportunities.  Some 
years  ago,  proposals  were  submitted  to  Hous- 
ton's city  council  but  never  adopted  to  re- 
duce substantially  the  allowable  density  for 
certain  types  of  single  family  rental  develop- 
ments. Had  these  proposals  been  success- 
ful, some  of  these  developments,  due  to  In- 
creased costs,  would  never  be  built.  And 
others  would  have  many  less  units.  Probably 
the  biggest  loss  would  have  been  sustained 
by  many  people  who  would  have  had  to  con- 
tinue living  in  less  desirable  quarters.  When 
people  move.  It  Is  likely  that  they  are  Im- 
proving their  conditions,  which  they  shotild 
know  and  understand  better  than  strangers. 


notwithstanding  that  these  strangers  mav 
be  planners  or  politicians. 

Nor  has  the  absence  of  controls  necessarily 
resulted  In  maximum  land  densities,  for  if  it 
did,  only  high  rises  would  be  built.  Market 
conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  apart- 
ment high  rises,  and  relatively  few  apart- 
ment buildings  have  been  built  with  more 
than  3  stories.  What  It  does  mean  in  many, 
perhaps  most  instances.  Is  maximum  land 
density,  once  the  city's  off-street  parking 
requirements  are  met,  for  the  two  and  three 
story  buildings.  Por  those  who  can  afford 
lower  density  construction,  there  are  many 
rental  developments  with  densities  about  the 
same,  or  even  less  than  would  have  been  al- 
lowed under  the  most  restrictive  multiple 
family  provisions  of  the  zoning  ordinance 
proposed  In  1962.  Competition  has  caused 
many  developers  to  maintain  open  space  and 
Install  recreational  facilities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  city  does  not  have  the  power  to 
force  such  open  space  on  the  developers  who 
seek  to  cater  to  tenants  who  cannot  afford 
such  luxury,  or  possibly  who  prefer  "luxur- 
ies" In  the  Interior  rather  than  on  the 
exterior. 

If  jrou  analyze  the  land  plans  for  multiple 
family  developments,  you  will  find  that  many 
could  not  have  been  built  under  the  pro- 
visions of  most  2X)nlng  codes.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  these  townhouses.  for  example,  each 
unit  has  been  individually  designed  and  con- 
structed on  a  separately  owned  lot  and  these 
structures  would  not  comply  with  the  Indi- 
vidual lot  requirements  of  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance proposed  for  Houston  for  1962  as  well 
as  most  zoning  ordinances,  even  assuming 
that  the  property  was  zoned  for  multiple 
family  purposes.  Re-zoning,  variances,  a 
planned  unit  development  or  some  other 
special  dispensation  would  have  been  re- 
quired. To  gain  approval,  the  developer  may 
have  had  to  make  concessions  and  deals,  legal 
and  possibly  extra-legal,  which  likely  would 
have  altered  or  eliminated  much  of  what  you 
see,  and  very  probably  for  the  worse. 

The  major  thoroughfares  In  Houston  are 
largely  similar  In  appearance  to  those  In 
zoned  cities.  Areas  adjoining  heavy  traffic 
streets  contain  homes,  apaitments,  town- 
houses,  and  businesses  similar  to  what  occurs 
under  zoning.  There  probably  ao-e  more  busi- 
nesses and  apartments  along  thoroughfares 
than  there  would  be  under  zoning  because 
such  uses  bring  a  better  land  price  than 
does  single  familly.  The  result  Is  also  a  greater 
number  of  houses  on  Interior  streets,  all  of 
which  makes  for  a  separation  of  uses  not 
Inconsistent  with  conventional  planning  ob- 
jectives of  compatibility  and  desirability.  One 
can  hardly  fault  economics  that  causes 
homes  to  be  built  on  the  local  rather  than  on 
heavily  traveled  streets  and,  of  course,  vice 
versa,  with  respect  to  conamerclal  uses. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  zoning  restric- 
tions allows  for  maximum  development  of 
strip  areas.  In  zoned  areas  with  their  many 
classifications  and  subclasslflcatlons.  It  Is 
often  a  matter  of  chance  whether  a  partic- 
ular parcel  Is  zoned  for  the  use  Intended. 
There  Is  no  such  proUem  under  nonzonlng. 
The  resiilts  In  Houston  appear  even  more  fa- 
vorable when  compared  with  what  develops 
when  the  planners,  politicians,  and  possibly 
even  the  courts  Juggle  the  land  to  determine 
where  the  various  uses  along  the  thorough- 
fare will  go.  What  land  wUI  get  the  lecuse  valu- 
able R-1,  the  more  valuAWe  C-1  and  the  most 
valuable  C-67  Where  should  the  B-1  district 
begin  and  where  should  it  end?  Which  uses 
should  be  permitted  In  the  B-a,  B-3,  B-4  and 
B-7  districts?  Who  wlU  be  allowed  to  live 
where?  I  suggest  that  the  process  Is  consid- 
erably more  chaotic,  disorderly  and  In- 
equltaUe  than  what  takes  place  In  the  non- 
Eoned  dtles. 

These  are  photographs  of  two  subdivisions 


containing  over  230  homes  which  In  the  TO's 
will  probably  be  the  site  of  one  al  the  major 
high  rise  oonamercial  and  apartment  devel- 
opments of  Houston.  The  developer  of  Green- 
way  Plaza,  a  commercUd  development  adjoin- 
ing these  subdivisions,  bought  almost  all  of 
these  homes  In  1968  and  1969  at  a  price  above 
market  and  with  6-year  rent  free  privilege 
for  earti  owner.  A  good  deal  app€irently  for 
both  seilera  and  buyer.  sliKse  upwards  of  90% 
of  the  homeowners  sold  under  these  terms. 
Can  you  Imagine  what  the  developer  would 
have  h€td  to  do  and  go  through  to  re-zone 
this  property  from  sln^^e  family  to  high  rise 
commercial,  how  long  It  would  tnve  taken, 
and  at  what  cost?  I  am  convinced  that  be- 
cause of  the  many  problems  Invcrfved,  the 
devedoper  would  never  have  undertaken  the 
project  had  zoning  been  In  effect. 

FINANCIAL    ADVANTAGES    OF    NON -ZONING 

The  Houston  experience  Is  also  helpful  in 
evaluating  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
cited  by  suburbs  to  Justify  zoning  restric- 
tions over  housing.  They  contend  that  sub- 
stantial, if  not  overwhelming  costs  and  bur- 
dens would  be  caused  by  an  Influx  of  apart- 
ments. Many  courts  provide  a  short  answer 
to  this.  A  municipality  cannot  use  zoning  as 
an  excuse  to  avoid  added  oommunlty  costs. 
Otherwise  It  could  curtail  normal  and  nat- 
ural growth.  Newer  communities  would  be 
able  to  force  older,  developed  communities 
to  bear  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burdens 
of  urban  life.  A  more  palatable  answer  Is 
provided  by  municipal  economics.  The  con- 
struction of  apartments  is  likely  to  help 
rather  than  hurt  real  estate  tax  receipts. 

As  a  restrictive  device  on  development, 
zoning  Impedes  the  maximization  of  real 
estate  values  for  multiple  family,  commercial 
and  Industrial  uses  with  a  consequent  dimi- 
nution In  real  estate  tax  collections.  There 
may  be  Initial  problems  as  there  almost  al- 
ways are  in  servicing  new  developments,  but 
the  tax  potential  Is  much  better  for  a  cos- 
mopolitan community  than  for  one  restricted 
largely  to  single  family  development. 

The  major  portion  of  real  estate  taxes  goes 
to  the  schools.  Apartments  containing  ef- 
ficiency and  one-bedrooms  produce  few 
children,  and  these  are  highly  advantageous 
to  the  taxpayer.  Most  apartment  construc- 
tion within  recent  years  in  both  zoned  and 
non-zoned  areas  has  been  for  smaller  apart- 
ments and  this  trend  will  probably  continue. 
These  benefits  may  be  offset  by  larger  apart- 
ments or  townhouses  with  more  children; 
but  a  combination  of  both — which  Is  what 
is  likely  to  occur — with  the  resulting  com- 
mercial and  perhaps  even  Industrial  develop- 
ments they  bring  and  support,  will  generally 
be  more  favorable  for  the  taxpayers  than  a 
monolithic  community  of  middle  Income 
homes. 

In  many  of  the  predominantly  single  fam- 
ily school  districts  of  Cook  County,  In  which 
Chicago  Is  located,  a  home  mtist  have  a  value 
of  almost  t70,000  to  fully  support  the  annual 
cost  of  schooling  for  Just  one  grade  school 
student.  As  a  result  single  family  residences 
are  taxwlse  generally  a  losing  proposition, 
and  the  development  of  more  homes  will  only 
exacerbate  the  problem.  Removing  zoning  re- 
strictions to  allow  only  subsidized  housing  Is 
obviously  also  financially  harmful.  The  solu- 
tion lies  In  the  direction  of  removing  reetrtc- 
tlons  generally.  There  are  some  additional 
burdens  for  a  municipality  In  servicing  rental 
and  commercial  enterprtsee,  but  again  this  la 
usually  well  compensated  for  by  the  real 
estate  and  other  taxes  they  pay  and  produce. 

The  fact  is  that  the  situation  is  actually 
the  reverse  of  the  way  It  Is  oommonly  pre- 
sented :  We  may  well  question  whether  Amer- 
ica can  afford  aonlng!  Thus,  to  Impose  Bon- 
ing restrictions  on  a  cotnmunlty  that  has 
none  can  easily  bring  about  a  reduction  of  at 
least  5%  annually  In  the  amount  of  private 
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non-hom«  construction — and  I  consider  this 
a  most  conservative  estimate.  In  Houston, 
this  would  have  meant  a  loss  of  more  than 
$175,000  In  ad  valorem  taxes  during  each 
of  the  last  3  years. 

CONCLUSION 

Zoning  Is  determined  through  the  political 
processes  of  government.  It  gives  control 
over  the  use  of  land  to  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  politicians,  planners,  owners,  courts, 
citizens,  do-gooders,  do-baders.  etc..  etc.  As 
a  result,  a  host  of  factors  and  forces  are 
controlling  land  uses  that  have  virtually  no 
relationship  to  maximizing  production,  sat- 
isfying consumer  demand,  maintaining  prop- 
erty rights  and  values,  or  planning  soundly. 
In  having  greatly  curtailed  housing  produc- 
tion, zoning  has  considerable  responsibility 
for  our  social  ills.  The  experience  of  Houston 
shows  that  we  can  In  good  conscience  seek  its 
substantial  curtailment  and  ultimately  its 
elimination. 


DRUG  ADDICTION  AMONG 
SERVICEMEN 

•  Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  months,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress and  citizens  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  heard  with  concern  and  alarm 
of  the  growing  number  of  servicemen 
who  have  become  addicted  to  drugs. 

When  I  Introduced  legislation  to  de- 
tect, treat,  and  rehabilitate  those  men  in 
our  Armed  Forces  who  have  become  ad- 
dicted, I  used  the  figure  of  20.000  to  40,- 
000  men  in  Vietnam  whom  we  estimate 
will  come  home  addicted.  In  addition, 
authorities  estimated  there  is  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  veterans  now  in  the  United 
States  who  are  addicted. 

Although  these  figures  are  alarming, 
there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  until 
you  come  face  to  face  with  a  person  who 
is  personally  involved.  Too  often  we  here 
in  Washington  deal  in  statistics. 

But  this  weekened  I  talked  to  the 
father  of  one  of  those  statistics,  the 
father  of  a  man  who  is  serving  in  our 
armed  forces  and  who  has  become  ad- 
dicted. 

A  20-year-old  specialist  fourth  class, 
my  constituent  was  admitted  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1970,  to  an  Army  hospital  at  Fort 
Bragg  for  treatment.  His  medical  report 
states  that  he  had  "been  addicted  to 
drugs  for  quite  some  time."  It  also  stated 
he  had  been  experimenting  with  LSD  and 
opium  but  recently  had  turned  to  heroin 
and  was  using  four  to  five  bags  dally.  He 
started  detoxification  and  after  one 
methodone  treatment  told  authorities  he 
did  not  need  it  any  more. 

He  was  then  discharged  for  duty.  The 
diagnosis  stated:  "Immature  personal- 
ity, severe,  with  drug  addictions." 

Needless  to  say  he  was  not  cured,  be- 
cause of  no  adequate  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

His  father's  concern  is  for  his  son's 
health.  But  in  addition,  he  is  also  con- 
cerned over  the  thousands  of  other 
servicemen  who  have  met  the  same  fate. 
This  case  Is  not  the  first  tvhich  has  come 
to  my  attention. 


One  mother  told  of  her  son's  activity 
in  Vietnam  and  of  his  returning  home 
addicted.  She  signed  the  letter  to  me,  "A 
mother  of  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  Junkies." 

The  news  report  of  the  legislation  I 
have  proposed  prompted  another  letter 
from  a  tiny  town  in  Iowa.  His  son,  too, 
served  in  Vietnam  and  came  home 
hooked.  His  concern  was  also  for  the 
thousands  of  veterans  In  a  similar  situa- 
tion as  his  son. 

There  are  others.  Thousands  more. 
And  if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibility, 
we  must  offer  help  and  now. 

I  have  asked  the  Apprc^riations  Com- 
mittee to  accelerate  its  funding  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  clinics  for  drug 
addiction  treatment  to  SIO  million  for 
fiscal  1972. 

And  I  am  today  writing  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
asking  that  every  consideration  be  given 
to  opening  the  Forth  Worth  clinic  for 
use  in  treating  veterans.  Presently  HEW 
is  considering  transferring  this  750-bed 
facility,  which  is  one  of  two  major  Fed- 
eral addiction  treatment  hospitals,  to  the 
Justice  Department  to  use  as  a  prison 
hospital. 

When  there  are  veterans  waiting  in 
line  for  treatment,  I  think  it  is  liighly  ir- 
responsible for  the  Federal  Government 
not  to  use  every  possible  facility  to  give 
these  men  treatment. 


OUTRAGEOUS    INSINUATIONS 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  Kearny.  N.J.  post  marked  en- 
velope was  delivered  via  the  mail  service 
to  my  home  in  Arlington.  Va. 

In  the  envelope  was  printed  material, 
obviously  antiwar  in  character. 

The  headline  was  "Son  of  Representa- 
tive Fred  Schwengel — Killed  in  Action 
in  Indochina." 

The  theme  of  the  paper  is  that  since 
Members  of  Congress  have  had  no  sons 
or  grandsons  killed  or  missing  in  the 
Vietnam  war  they  cannot  be  or  are  not 
sensitive  to  the  killing  taking  place  in 
Vietnam. 

This  is  an  outrageous  and  dastardly 
insinuation. 

It  implies  that  President  Nixon  fixed 
the  date  for  ending  student  deferments 
to  protect  his  son-in-law,  David  Eisen- 
hower, which  is  ludicrous.  The  fact  that 
David  Eisenhower  has  enlisted  In  the 
Navy  should  have  dispelled  that  notion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  someone  who  has  a 
son-in-law.  an  Army  lieutenant  colonel, 
serving  his  second  tour  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam, I  find  the  kind  of  material  received 
at  my  home  insulting  and  unconscion- 
able. 

The  cowards  who  sent  this  material  to 
my  home  hide  behind  the  anonymity  of 
a  postmark.  They  did  not  have  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  identify  themselves. 
Yet.  they  have  the  gall  to  question  the 
courage,  sincerity,  and  Integrity  of  the 


President,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
other  national  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  view  of  any 
Member  of  this  body  on  the  war.  I  am 
sure  that  they  join  me  in  labeling  this 
sort  of  thing  cowardice  and  outrageous. 

The  full  text  of  what  I  received  foU 
lows: 

"Son  of  Representative  Fred  Schwengel — 
•KnxED  IN  Action  in  Indochina" 
(Whether  or  not  you  actually  do  have  a 
son  of  draft  age) — try  to  picture  how  you 
would  feel  to  face  this  reality — Your  own 
son  killed  in  Vietnam  I 

However,  you  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  by 
now  must  be  aware  that  your  chances  of 
suffering  this  trauma  are  virtually  NIL:  that 
it  is  only  your  trusting  constituents — (by 
whom  you  are  paid  and  elected) — who  are 
being  compelled  by  all  of  you  valiant  arm- 
chair warriors  to  sacrifice  their  sons  as  your 
burnt  offerings  on  the  altar  of  the  battleflria 

You  engage  in  lip-service  debates:  while 
war  drums  keep  on  beating  tunes  of  gory 
slaughter — safely  ensconced  in  your  cozy 
Congressional  chambers — thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  carnage  you  create — un- 
touched by  human  heartbreak,  unmoved  by 
human  pleading,  uncaring  of  the  Inhuman 
suffering  you  visit  upon  Innocents. 

Yes.  our  noble  leaders  stand  nakedly  re- 
vealed by  a  survey  In  the  "Congressional 
Quarterly"  (Feb.  13.  1970),  which,  taken  at 
the  height  of  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, lists  the  military  backgrounds  of  the 
91st  Congress'  Members  (and  sons).  The  re- 
sults are  incrediblef 

Not  one  son  or  grandson  of  any  U.S.  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  has  ever  been  killed 
or  nUssing  in  this  Vietnam  war! 

(and  only  one  ever  slightly  injured,  5  years 
ago  I. 

The  mind  boggles!  For  no  matter  how 
charitably  one  may  Interpret  the  law  of  aver- 
ages—with 535  Members  of  Congress,  and 
their  many  sons — credibility  rejects  as  mere 
"coincidence'  a  Zero  casualty  rate,  when  con- 
trasted with  hundreds  of  thousands  among 
all  other  mortal  citizens. 

The  bitterest  Irony  of  all  Is  that  the  very 
monies  which  support  this  destruction — and 
the  perpetrators  thereof — are  funds  forcibly 
extracted  (via  taxes)  by  you.  Gentlemen  of 
Congress,  from  the  victims  themselves!  (One 
recalls  not  too  long  ago  how  the  Nazis  com- 
pelled their  helpless  captives  to  dig  their  own 
graves.) 

Also.  President  Nixon:  who  exhorts  his 
subjects  to  be  patient,  insisting  we  must  de- 
stroy life  to  "preserve  our  honor"  .  .  .  that 
we  must  beat  into  submission  a  tiny  nation 
one-tenth  our  size,  so  the  U.S.  wUl  not  be 
a  •■pitiful,  helpless  giant"  .  .  .  yet  his  patriotic 
fervor  does  not  sway  his  principles  suffi- 
ciently to  send  his  oicn  2  sons-in-law  to 
Indochina. 

Mr.  Nixon's  motives  were  undoubtedly  vir- 
tuous when  he  demanded  that  Congress  erase 
all  Student  Deferments.  However,  he  was 
most  careful  to  say  this  should  apply  after 
AprU  1970:  which  date,  by  happy  chance, 
coincided  with  son-in-law  David's  graduation 
from  college  .  .  .  while  leaving  the  other 
lucky  laddie  Eddie  leisurely  learning  law, 
safely  unplucked  by  the  long  bony  arm  of 
the  Draft  Board. 

Recently.  David  sneered  at  the  sincerity  of 
anti-war  demonstrators:  ".  .  .  When  it  got 
to  hard  Issues  of  who's  going  to  make  the 
sacrifices,  they  start  squirming  .  .  ."  [Newark 
News,  May  12,  1971).  Yet  numerous  protest- 
ers were  Vietnam  veterans,  many  with  com- 
bat medals  and  without  legs — while  Davey 
has  bravely  dodged  all  danger  .  .  .  (except 
marriage  and  college) . 

Like  Nixon's  California  counterpart.  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  announces:   "Let's  you 
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p»y  taxes."  (While  himself  eiloof  from  such 
crass  mercenary  chores) — so  Richard  the 
Righteous  reiterates,  "Let's  you  send  your 
sons  to  die!"  wtiile  excluding  his  own 
anointed  kin.  (and  various  other  Sons  of 
Big-Shots"  I. 

Now,  you  Congressmen  whose  sons  have 
completed  college  a  la  draft  exemptions  (and 
the  survey  shows  many),  before  you  deny 
this  same  opportunity  to  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica's youth — consider  carefully  the  fact  that 
the  very  people  for  whom  our  boys  will  be 
forced  to  give  up  their  education,  limbs,  and 
lives— the  SOUTH  VIETNAM  STUDENTS  ARE 
DRAFT-EXEMPT.  They  do  not  fight  for  their 
own  land. 

Why  decimate  our  own  future  leaders?  We 
have  sacrificed  enough  already. 

Astonishment  is  exceeded  by  disgust,  when 
more  skeletons  are  discovered  rattling  with- 
in Congressional  cloakrooms.  •("Congres- 
sional Quarterly"— 2/13/70) 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  hawks  stand  exposed! 
for  it  is  precisely  the  'bravest'  breast-beaters 
of  destruction :  the  most  passionate  self -pro- 
claimed 'patriots'  who  Insists  most  loudly  of 
all  that  we  must  stay  enmeshed  in  this  war. 
They  have  never  served  In  the  military!  and/ 
or  their  sons  never  served  in  Vietnam. 

Here  are  just  a  few  examples,  similar  to 
many  others  recorded:  (Everyone  should  read 
this  entire  survey,  available  at  most  libraries.) 

Sen.  Stennls,  John  (D.  Miss.)  :  No  Military 
Service:    one  son.   Miss.  Air  NatT.  Guard. 

Rep.  Rivers,  L.  Mendel  (D.  SC)  (now 
deceased — succeeded  by  Rep  Hubert)  :  No 
Military  Service:  one  son.  Naval  Reserve. 

Rep.  Hubert,  F.  Edward  (D.  La)  :  No  MUl- 
tary  Service;  no  son. 

Sen.  Goldwater.  Barry  (R.  Ar.)  :  (some 
Military  Service  WW2):  both  sons,  physical 
deferments — yet  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr.  is 
Repub.  Representative.  Calif. 

Similar  startling  statistics  concern  one 
group  most  strongly  responsible  for  this  war : 
Ot  aU  19  Memherti  on  the  91st  Congress'  House 
Armed  Services  Committee — "there  were  no 
committee  members  reporting  a  son  or  grand- 
son who  had  served  or  is  serving  in  Vietnam!" 

Then  there  '.s  the  casualty  gap — Dally  com- 
mun:ques  report  many  helicopters  downed, 
with  several  crewmen  missing.  But  weekly 
Gov't,  releases  omit  these  totals.  [In  "Man- 
date for  Change,"  (p.ff.172)  Ike  said  in  1952, 
after  2  years  of  war,  there  were  ".  .  .  13,000 
missing"  in  Korea.]  How  many  men  must  be 
missing  now,  after  10  years  in  Indochina's 
jungles? 

Weekly  totals  often  omit  'non-hostile' 
deaths:  as  due  to  helicopter  maintenance 
failures:  'fragging'  fellow  officers;  'friendly 
forces'  fire:  combat  deaths  called  'accidents;' 
heroin  overdoses:  (Officers  estimate  50,000 
01  addicts  already!— "NY  Times"  5/16/71). 

.\nd— How  many  of  the  300,000  wounded 
eventually  succumb  of  their  grievous  in- 
juries (Such  as  triple  amputations,  blind- 
ness, brain  damage,  massive  burns,  paraly- 
sis .  .  .)  after  sent  to  languish  in  pitifully- 
understaffed  Veterans  Hospitals.  A  VA  Di- 
rector said  nearly  20%  die  within  2  years — 
which  means  that  60.000  more  American  boys 
are  dead — in  addition  to  the  admitted  56,- 
000 — because  of  this  cruel  war  you  finance. 

Congress  should  ferret  out  the  facts — (VA 
death  checks  paid  might  prove  illuminating) . 
Your  conscience  ought  to  care  how  much 
human  cannon  fodder  you  so  carelessly  ex- 
pend in  this  foul  war,  easy  via  the  'permanent 
draft'  This  mechanism  enables  the  mur- 
derers lurking  among  you  to  replenish  the 
national  'blood  bank'  with  fresh  deposits  of 
raw  recruits  .  .  .  and  offers  a  blank  check 
to  make  periodic  withdrawals  (for  their 
vested  Interest)  .  .  .  The  ghouls  gratify 
frustrated  killer  lusts  via  proxy  military  ad- 
ventures which  they  are  too  cowardly  to 
enter 


How  many  men  have  been  "wasted"? — to 
use  the  bitterly  accuiste  Army  term. 

Ironically,  the  one  before  whom  you  535 
'men'  bend  the  knee  for  moral  leadership  to 
end  this  war.  Is  the  same  Richard  Nixon  who 
was  the  first  to  demand  we  start  it;  on  April 
17,  1964.  The  "NY.  Times"  told  of  an 
anonymous  'high  Administration  official' 
(revealed  the  next  day  as  Vice  President 
Nixon),  who  said  of  the  French  Indochina 
War  then  raging,  "We  must  take  the  risk  of 
putting  American  boys  in  the  fighting." 

Nixon  (our 'strick  constructionist")  insisted 
that  the  Executive  must  send  U.S.  troops  over 
"with  or  without  the  support  of  public  opin- 
ion"— bypassing  Congress'  Constitutional 
right  to  decide  war  policy.  He  exhibited  the 
same  contempt  for  the  people's  wishes  as  he 
does  now. 

He  also  undercut  his  President.  Elsen- 
hower's official  policy  was  clearly  defined.  As 
our  greatest  General,  his  military  Judgment 
was  far  sui>erior  to  Nixon's.  ("NY  Times" 
4/18/54)  "The  President  said  he  could  not 
conceive  of  a  greater  tragedy  than  to  get 
heavily  mvolved  now  In  all-out  war  in  the 
Far  East.  No  one,  he  asserted,  could  be  more 
bitterly  opposed  to  ever  getting  the  U.S.  in- 
volved in  a  hot  war  In  that  region!" 

In  "Mandate  for  Change,"  Ike  wrote  that, 
when  discussing  pwsslble  U.S.  intervention 
there,  "the  three  Service  Chiefs — Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  had  recommended  against  this 
course."  He  also  said  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  was  definite  In  his  "recommenda- 
tion against  use  of  British  or  U.S.  troops  ..." 
Key  Congress  leaders  were  opposed.  Only 
Nlxon  wanted  war! 

Nixon  often  reveals  a  surprising  solicitude 
towards  foreign  Interests,  contrasted  with  his 
shocking  lack  of  concern  for  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. ...  As  he  said  on  April  17,  1954:  "The 
problem  is  not  materials,  but  men — and  they 
will  not  come  from  Prance,  which  is  tired  of 
the  war.  .  .  ." 

Yet  he  demanded  they  come  from  America ! 
He  did  not  care  that  we  were  also  very  weary 
of  war.  That  same  day  newspapers  showed 
the  first  U.S.  troops  to  arrive  home  after 
Korea's  bloody  war,  with  157.530  casualties. 
.  .  .  And  Just  a  few  years  prior,  WW  2  cost  us 
over  a  million  casualties  .  .  .  (Our  losses 
now  after  a  decade  in  Indochina  exceed  WW 
1  casualties  of  320,518)  .  .  .  over  20,000  dead 
after  Nixon  became  President! 

Whereas  Prance — whose  war  fatigue  was 
apparently  Nixon's  prime  concern — ^had  lost 
few  men  in  WW  2  (she  surrendered  to  Ger- 
many within  3  weeks,  though  FYance  was  far 
stronger);  a  sad  tale  of  treachery  and 
betrayal  by  a  nation's  own  top  pwlltlclans ! 
Like  Norway's  Quisling;  or  King  Badouin  of 
Belgium's  surrender,  though  his  Cabinet  and 
people  wanted  to  resist;  or  Holland  (a  vast 
empire  then)  bowing  in  days.  ...  It  can 
happen — anywhere ! 

Nixon  again  shows  bis  strange  concern 
for  foreign  interests.  He  wanted  to  risk  boys' 
lives  to  secure  the  benefit  of  Jai>an !  .  .  .  "The 
war  in  Korea  is  about  Japan,  and  so  Is  the 
war  in  Indochina."  Yet  Japan  now  trades 
briskly  with  Communists.  The  deepter  goal? 
Japan's  eventual  dominance. 

Nixon  st^d:  "the  war  In  Korea  Is  about 
Japan,  be  continued,  and  bo  1b  the  war  In 
Indo-Chlna,  which  is  essential  to  Japan's 
economic  survival.  Without  trade  with  Indo- 
china and  Korea,  and  with  these  countries 
under  Communist  control,  Japan  would  be- 
come an  economic  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  114/17/54— "N.Y.'HmeB" 

Eventually,  Pierre  Mendes-France  ran  for 
election,  on  his  pledge  to  end  the  Indochina 
War — which  he  did  within  one  month  after 
becoming  premier ! 

In  "Mandate,"  Elsenhower  said  (re  Korea) , 
".  .  .  considered  several  possible  lines  of 
action.  First  of  all  would  be  to  let  the  war 


drag  on.  Continuing  this  way  seemed  to  me 
intolerable." 

Within  6  months  from  the  day  he  became 
president.  Dee  ended  the  Korean  war  I 

Contrast  this  with  Nixon's  present  cruel 
tactic  of  gradual  withdrawal,  which  inevit- 
ably must  Increase  vulnerability  of  troops 
left  behind,  like  sitting  ducks.  Who  knows 
his  real  "secret  plan"?  He  may  suddenly  re- 
verse the  flow  and  rush  men  to  Thailand  (a 
la  his  Laos  and  Cambodia  surprises;  the  POW 
■rescues')  ...  or  contrve  a  phony  "GuU  of 
Tonkin  attack"  in  Taiwan  .  .  .  etc. 

In  "6  Crises,"  Nixon  admits  he  Ues:  "I  was 
in  the  ironic  position  of  appearing  to  be  'soft- 
er' on  Castro  than  Kennedy,  which  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  truth.  The  covert  train- 
ing of  Cuban  exiles  .  .  .  was  due,  in  substan- 
tial part  at  least,  to  my  efforts." 

What  covert  coup  can  he  be  planning 
next?  .  .  .  Gentlemen  of  Congress,  do  not 
trust  the  Intent  of  a  politician  who  talks 
Peace  but  plots  violence.  End  this  war  now  I 
while  ye  still  may. 

The  CoNSTmjTiON  of  the  United  States 
CONGRESS,  as  Voice  of  the  Pe<^le.  has  Pri- 
mary Power  To  Govern  Our  Country! 

ARTICLE    I 

Section  1 

"[Legislative  powers  vested  in  Congress.] 
All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

"[Tto  enact  laws  necessary  to  enforce  Con- 
stitution.— 18.]  To  make  aU  Laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  Umted  States,  or  in 
any  Department  or  Offlcef  thereof. 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  umted  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land. 

"The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  bound  by  oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support 
this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  Test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any 
Office  or  public  Trust  imder  the  United 
States. 

"Shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Felony 
and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from 
Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session 
of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any 
Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

Congress  controls  Finances:  Commerce, 
Disbursements,  etc.: 

"(Regulation  of  commerce. — 3.]  To  regu- 
late Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and 
among  the  several  States. 

"All  BUls  for  raising  Revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amend- 
ments as  on  other  Bills. 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  incomes. 

"The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  re- 
ceive for  his  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  be  neither  be  encreased  nor  diminished 
during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within 
that  Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Why  does  Pres.  request  extra  "allowances"? 

"A  regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public 
Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

DRAFT  inequities/ (PoHttclaJM'  Sotm) — etc. 

"1.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  Privileges  and  Immunities  of 
Citizens  in  the  several  States. 
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"Nor  shall  any  person  be  deprtved  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law; 

"Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States. 

CONGRESS  has  TOTAL  AtJTHORITY  Re- 
lating to  ALL  PACETTS  OP  WAR. 

"[General  jKiwers  of  Congress.)  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  Power  to  lay  and  collect 
Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay 
the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  De- 
fence and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States; 

"[Piracies  and  felonies. — 10.)  To  define  and 
punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on 
the  high  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law 
of  Nations; 

"[War;  marque  and  reprisal. — 11.)  To  de- 
clare War.  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Re- 
prisal, and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures 
on  Land  and  Water; 

"[Armies. — 12.)  To  raise  and  support 
Armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  sha'J  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years; 

■'!Nav\-.— 13j  To  provide  and  maintain 
a  Na\-y; 

"[Land  and  naval  forces. — 14]  To  make 
Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  Forces; 

"(Calling  out  mllltla. — 15)  To  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  re- 
pel Invasions: 

"(Organising,  arming  and  disciplining  In 
mlUtla. — 16)  To  provide  for  organizing,  arm- 
ing, and  disciplining,  the  Militia,  and  for 
governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed In  the  Services  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Ap- 
pointment of  the  Officers,  and  the  Author- 
ity of  training  the  Mllltla  according  to  the 
discipline    prescribed    by    Congress;" 

Why  has  Congress  allowed  the  giveaway 
by  the  Exec. — of  the  Bonlns.  Ryukus,  &  soon 
Okinawa,  to  Japan 

Certain  Gigantic  OIL  DEPOSITS! 

Generals  say:  this  will  lead  to  WW3.  Near- 
est US  Base — Guam,  1500  ml.  away. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  aU  needful  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
Property  belonging  to  the  United  States; 

Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the 
Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  In 
which  the  Same  shall  be.  for  the  Erection 
of  Ports.  Magazines.  Arsenals,  dock-Yards, 
and  other  needful  buildings. 

WHT  AND  HOW  has  Laird  shut  down 
many  vital  U.S.  Defense  Bases? 

"Westmoreland-Japan  Award? 

"[Titles  of  nobility  not  to  be  granted;  ac- 
ceptance by  government  officers  of  favors 
from  foreign  powers. — 8.)  No  Title  of  No- 
bility shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States; 
And  no  Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or 
Trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  Con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
Emolument.  Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind, 
whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign 
State." 

People  ^Voting  Shareholders 

Congress  _  Board  of  Directors 

President = Foreman 

Constitution  — U.S.  By-Laws 
entire  Pres   Mllltarv  Role  given  LESS  THAN 
1  SENTENCE  IN  CONSTTT! 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Mllltla  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  Into  the  actual  Service  of 
the  United  States;  he  may  require  the  Opin- 
ion. In  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  In 
each  of  the  executive  Departments. 

NOTE*  commas  render  meaning,  that  Pres, 
military  status  :o  be  valid  re  Army  and  Naw 


and  Militia,  only  "When  called  Into  the  ac- 
tual service  of  the  United  States '—which 
Congress  alone  so  decides! 

"(Oath  to  be  taken  by  the  President. — 7.] 
Before  he  enters  on  the  Execution  of  his 
Office,  he  shall  take  the  following  Oath  or 
Affirmation; — "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  af- 
firm) that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to 
the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

"He  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faith- 
fully executed, 

"The  President.  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Office  on  Impeachment  for.  and 
Conviction  of.  Treason.  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

•Power  of  impeachment. — 5.)  The  House 
of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  Officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole 
Power  of  Impeachment. 

"• — 6.  J  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole 
Power  to  try  all  Impeachments. 

"When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside: 

"Congress  may  Impeach  &  Try  Pres.'  and 
may  even  select  a  different  President!  .  .  . 
Via  new  XXV  Amendment;  plus  12th  and 
20th"  &  Art   2i  1  1. 

President   subordinate   to  Congress. 

"He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  Information  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  the  Considera- 
tion such  Measures  as  he  shall  Judge 
necessary  and  expedient; 

"(Pres.  may  only  'recommend'  .  .  .  (for 
Congress'  consideration  i 

■• — 2.1  He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  Treaties,  pro'.ided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur:  and  he  shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassa- 
dors, otiier  public  Mm  i  -  o:ily  by  &  with 
advice  and  consent  of  Senate!) 

"Bills-shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  Same 
shall  take  Eifect.  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re- 
passed by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcoentatives  " 

Congress  can  override  veto. 

By  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  New  York.  NY. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— ITS 
VICTIMS 

'Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  re\ise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extrEineous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  childhood 
lead  poisoning,  which  claims  200  lives  a 
year,  remains  the  scourge  of  America's 
slums.  Add  to  its  victims  the  800  chil- 
dren a  year  who  are  permanently  Insti- 
tutionalized because  of  this  vicious  dis- 
ease. And  add  to  them  the  3,200  children 
who  suCFer  severe  to  moderate  brain  dam- 
age. Then  add  the  16.000  children  who 
require  treatment.  And  finally,  add  the 
400,000  children  who  are  affected  by 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  annually. 

That  is  the  toll  of  a  man-made  dis- 
ease— a  disease  which  is  preventable. 

Lead-based  paint  poisoning  is  selec- 
tive in  its  victims.  They  are  almost  ex- 
clusively the  children  of  our  slums,  and 
almost  exclusively  children  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  6.  Two  circumstances  ac- 
count for  this.  One  is  the  presence  of 


lead-based  paint  on  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  delapidated  housing.  As  paint  and 
plaster  chips  fall  from  the  ceilings  and 
walls,  they  come  within  reach  of  the 
small  children  sentenced  to  growing  up 
in  grim  tenements.  The  second  clrcum- 
stance  is  a  cravmg — common  to  many 
children — known  as  pica,  which  results 
in  these  youngsters  picking  up  the  chips 
and  eating  them.  Slowly,  the  lead  they 
ingest  accumulates  in  their  systems.  The 
result — they  are  poisoned. 

The  consequences  are  devastating- 
mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  con- 
vulsive seizures,  blindness,  learning  de- 
fects, behav-ior  disorders,  kidney  diseases, 
and  even  death. 

Yet,  this  disease  is  preventable.  Let  me 
quote  from  an  article  by  Jane  S.  Lin-Pu, 
M.D.,  pediatric  consultant,  Division  of 
Health  Services,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled  "Child- 
hood Lead  Poisoning  .  .  .  An  Eradicable 
Disease."  which  appeared  in  Childrens 
magazine.  January-February  1970.  at 
pages  2-3: 

In  this  history  of  modern  medicine,  few 
childhood  diseases  occupy  a  position  u 
unique  as  lead  poisoning.  It  is  a  preventable 
disease.  The  etiology,  pathogenesis,  epidemi- 
ology, and  symptomatology  have  all  been  well 
defined.  Methods  for  screening,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  have  long  been  available. 

On  Thursday,  May  20,  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  met  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Second  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  bill,  H.R.  8190.  The 
bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  contained  $5 
million  to  fieht  lead-based  paint  poison- 
in?.  Unfortunately,  that  money  was  de- 
leted by  the  Conference  Committee.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  since  voted  to 
accept  the  conference  report,  and  on  May 
25  the  Piesident  signed  H.R.  8190  into 
law. 

However.  S30  million  can  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1972.  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  91- 
695. 1  am  particularly  hopeful  that  there 
will  be  large  funding  for  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  act  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
in  light  of  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Education,  and  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Flood)  ,  who  stated  on  the  Floor  on  May 
20  when  we  discussed  the  deletion  of  the 
lead  poisoning  funds: 

There  will  be  ample  funds.  I  believe,  and  I 
am  sure  of  It,  In  the  1972  appropriation  bill 
for  this  very.  very,  very  bad  problem. 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man's (Mr.  Flood)  words.  The  children 
of  America  will,  indeed,  be  in  his  debt, 
and  in  the  debt  of  the  Congress.  And 
we,  in  turn,  will  be  paying  a  part  of  the 
debt,  we  owe  these  youngsters,  sentenced 
to  shameful  housing  conditions  in  this, 
the  most  affluent  Nation  in  the  world. 
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BUREAU  OF  MINES  SHOULD  BE 
TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his    remarks    and    Include    extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
transfer  the  health  and  safety  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  Just  re- 
leased a  report  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
which  states  that  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  enforcing 
health  and  safety  standards  "have  been 
at  times  extremely  lenient,  confusing,  un- 
certain, and  inequitable." 

There  is  a  very  strong  argument  for  re- 
moving the  health  and  safety  fimctions 
from  a  bureau  which  has  other  produc- 
tion-oriented interests,  as  does  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  to  an  agency  which  has 
an  employee-oriented  approach:  namely, 
the  Department  of  Labor.  I  would  hope 
that  this  approach  could  be  taken,  rather 
than  putting  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  the 
President  has  proposed,  into  a  larger  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  where  the 
protection  of  the  coal  miner  will  receive 
even  less  attention.  If  you  bury  the  safety 
and  health  fimctions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in "  a  Department  which  is  even 
larger  than  the  present  Department  of 
the  Interior,  you  also  bury  the  hopes  of 
the  coal  miners  for  any  genuine  protec- 
tion which  is  free  from  the  pressures  of 
higher  and  higher  coal  production. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  bill,  H.R.  8795, 
as  follows : 

H  R    8795 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  all  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  relating  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  working  In  the  min- 
eral industries,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   It   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
0/  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    all 
functions   of    the   Secretary  of  the   Interior 
under  any  law.  Executive  order,  or  regula- 
tion  concerning   the    health    and    safety   of 
persons   employed     in    the   minerals    indus- 
tries, including  all  such  functions  of  other 
officers,  or  of  employees  or  agencies,  of  the 
Interior  Depyartment.  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the    Secretary   of    Labor,    effective    sixty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  There  shall  be  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment an  Office  of  Mineral  Health  and 
Safety  to  be  headed  by  a  Director  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the  discharge 
of  the  functions  transferred  to  him  here- 
under and  who  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  level  V. 

Sec.  3(ai.  So  much  of  the  qualified  per- 
sonnel, real  and  personal  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds,  employed,  used, 
beld,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  In 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  this  Act  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  determine  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Director  shall  direct. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  In  any 
way  any  order,  notice,  decision,  finding,  con- 
tract, grant,  loan,  or  other  action  Issued  or 
pending  on  the  effective  date  of  said  transfer 
or  to  any  proceedings  related  thereto. 
Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 


whenever  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  his  delegate,  conduct  by  contract  research 
and  development  work  concerning  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act. 

The  digest  of  the  GAO  findings  and 
recommendations  is  as  follows: 

OOMPTBOLLKR    QeNERAL'S   REPORT   TO    SUBCOM- 

Mrrrzx   on    Labor,    Committke   on    Labor 

AND  PtJBLIC  WELFASJS,  U.S.  SENATE,  PROB- 
LEMS IN  Implbmentation  or  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Satett  Act  of  1969, 
BtTREAu  OF  Mines,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. B-170686,  Mat   13,   1971 

digest WHT  THE  REVIEW  WAS  MADE 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  placed  new  responsibilities  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  Inspectlton  of  coal  mines 
and  gave  the  Bureau  broad  authority  to  en- 
force correction  of  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
conditions. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  made  a  review  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Implementa- 
tion of  the  act. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

At  the  two  districts  visited  by  GAO,  the 
Bureau  had  made  about  31  percent  of  the 
required  safety  inspections  and  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  required  health  Inspections 
through  December  31,  1970.  (See  p.  10.) 

Bureau  Inspectors  have  cited  mine  opera- 
tors for  violations  and  have  required  that 
they  be  corrected.  During  subsequent  Inspec- 
tions of  the  same  mines,  however,  numerous 
new  violations  were  found,  often  of  the  same 
type  as  the  earlier  ones.  That  situation  la 
attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Department's  policies  for  enforcing 
health  and  safety  standards  have  been,  at 
times  extremely  lenient,  confusing,  uncer- 
tain, and  inequitable.    (See  ch.  3.) 

Various  required  samplings  and  Inspec- 
tions were  not  made  by  the  mine  operators, 
and  some  that  were  made  were  not  adequate. 
(Seep.  16.) 

Plans  for  roof  control,  ventilation,  and 
emergency  action  when  a  fan  stops  either 
have  not  been  submitted  by  aU  mine  opera- 
tors or  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  although  the  act  requires  that 
they  be  submitted  and  approved.  Until 
recently  the  Bureau  had  done  little  to  Induce 
operators  to  comply.  (See  p.  24.) 

The  methods  for  approving  roof  control 
and  ventilation  plans  and  the  contents  of 
approved  plans  varied  significantly  between 
the  two  districts  Included  In  this  review,  ap- 
parently because  Bureau  headquarters  had 
delegated  the  approval  process  to  the  dis- 
trict offices  without  providing  sufficient 
guidance.  (See  p.  24.) 

Regular  mine  Inspec'ors  make  both  health 
and  safety  Inspections,  The  health  inspec- 
tions are  less  complex  and  do  not  require 
some  of  the  special  skills  and  knowledge  that 
the  regular  Inspectors  must  have.  It  may  be 
possible  to  use  some  less  highly  qualified 
technicians  to  make  health  inspections  to 
conserve  the  time  of  the  regular  Inspectors 
who  are  in  short  supply.  (See  p.  13.) 

The  Bureau's  practices  concerning  the  im- 
position of  penalties  for  noncompliance  do 
not  consider  various  factors  prescribed  In 
the  act,  such  as  the  effect  that  such  penal- 
ties will  have  on  the  operator's  abUity  to 
continue  In  business  and  the  operator's  his- 
tory of  previous  violations.  (See  p,  54.) 

Shortages  of  certain  types  of  equipment 
have  been  cited  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as 
a  major  cause  of  noncompliance  with  health 
and  safety  requirements.  In  this  connection: 
The  Bureau  has  made  no  overall  studlea 
of  the  availability  of  equipment  required 
for  compliance  with  the  act  and  of  the  nor- 


mal time  required  to  obtain  equipment  in 
short  supply.  (See  p.  56.) 

The  Bureau  may  have  permitted  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  nonc»mpllance  with  certain 
equipment  requirements  by  granting  mine 
operators  time  extensions  to  obtain  a  partic- 
ular brand  that  was  In  short  supply  while 
an  essentially  comparable  substitute  was 
readily  available.  (See  p.  59.) 

The  Bureau  purchased  mc*e  dust-sampUng 
equipment  than  It  needed  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  a  shortage  of  such  equipment 
and  possibly  precluded  many  mine  operators 
from  establishing  dust-sampling  programs 
within  the  time  required  by  the  act.  (See 
p.  61.) 

The  team  that  Investigates  mine  accidents 
usually  Includes  Bureau  piersonnel  who  have 
been  Involved  In  prior  inspections  of  the 
mine  or  related  activities  or  who  are  sub- 
ordinate to  officials  responsible  for  carrying 
out  these  activities.  In  such  cases,  these  per- 
sonnel, In  effect,  are  required  to  evaluate 
their  own  previous  performance  or  that  of 
officials  to  whom  they  are  responsible.  GAO 
believes  that  there  should  be  greater  inde- 
pendence In  accident  Investigations.  (See 
p.  68.) 

Bureau  Inspectors  are  given  Insufficient  cri- 
teria for  making  decisions  on  mine  opera- 
tors' compliance  with  health  and  safety 
standards.  GAO  believes  that  a  comprehen- 
sive manual  should  be  issued  to  provide  In- 
spectors with  the  necessary  criteria  and  guid- 
ance. (See  p.  71.) 

Bureau  representatives  said  that  shortages 
of  qualified  manpower,  certain  equipment, 
and  sufficient  time  were  the  principal  reasons 
for  noncompliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  GAO  recognizes  that  the  passage 
of  the  1969  act  has  greatly  expanded  the 
responslbUltles  of  the  Bureau  and  that  there 
are  significant  problems  In  obtaining  compli- 
ance with  Its  requirements,  GAO  beli  "ves, 
however,  that  more  could  have  been  done  to 
achieve  greater  compliance. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OR    SUGGESTIONS 

GAO  made  a  number  of  proposals  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  achieve  the  im- 
provements needed.  (See  pp.  38,  55.  64,  and 
75.) 

AGENCY    ACTIONS    AND    UNRESOLVED    ISSUES 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  said  that 
GAO's  report  was  an  objective  appraisal  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines'  efforts  to  Implement 
the  act  In  the  time  period  covered  by  the 
report.  With  one  exception,  the  Department 
said  that  actions  responsive  to  GAO's  pro- 
posals had  been  Initiated  or  planned.  (See 
pp.  39,  55,  65,  and  76.) 

The  Department  disagreed  with  GAO's  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  use  of  jjeople  lees 
highly  qualified  than  regular  coal  mine  in- 
spectors to  perform  health  Inspections.  The 
Department  believes  that  It  Is  highly  desir- 
able that  all  inspectors  be  capable  of  en- 
forcing both  health  and  safety  standards 
and  of  advising  operators  of  changes  that 
are  needed  for  compliance  with  the  law,  in 
both  respects,  at  all  times  that  they  are 
in  the  mines.  The  Department  stated  also 
thi\t  It  expected  to  recruit  by  June  30.  1971, 
the  minimum  number  of  personnel  to  make 
all  the  Inspections  required  by  the  act. 

GAO  agrees  with  the  Dep>artment's  basic 
views.  It  believes,  however,  that,  should  seri- 
ous difficulty  be  experienced  In  meeting  re- 
cruitment goEds  for  regular  coal  mine  In- 
spectors, the  Department  should  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  the  posslbUlty  of  us- 
ing less  qualified  persons  to  make  health 
inspections. 


PROHIBrr  CRUEL  TRAPS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
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Michigan    (Mr.  Broomfteldi    is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  14 
years  ago  I  joined  Senators  Humphrey, 
Neuberger,  and  Kefauver  in  introducing 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  leg-hold  and 
steel-jaw  traps  in  the  United  States. 
Back  in  those  days,  of  course,  there  were 
no  crusades  to  save  our  natural  environ- 
ment, and  the  bill  might  just  as  well 
have  not  been  introduced  for  all  the  at- 
tention it  received. 

Today,  however,  things  are  different. 
We  know  that  nature  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  human  life,  that  man  must 
conserve  nature  as  Ions  as  he  intends  to 
live  v.ithin  it.  It  is  certainly  a  more  aus- 
picious time  to  introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  discourage  the  inhumane  use 
of  leg-hold  and  steel-jaw  traps. 

The  trapping  of  birds  and  animals  no 
longer  holds  the  imiwrtant  role  it  played 
in  the  earlier  history  of  our  coimtry.  It 
is  no  longer  a  source  of  food  for  any  sig- 
nificant segment  of  the  American  public: 
indeed,  a  modem  American  will  proba- 
bly eat  no  trapped  meat  in  his  entire  life- 
time. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  substantial  amount 
of  this  cruel  and  inhumane  practice  is 
continued.  Fur-bearing  animals  are 
caught  in  steel-jaw  traps  which  fracture 
a  leg  or  other  bone.  They  are  held  this 
way  for  days  until  they  die  of  pain  or 
starvation,  and  all  too  often  they  tear 
themselves  to  pieces,  gnawing  at  their 
fettered,  broken  limb  while  trying  to  es- 
cape. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  advances  of 
modem  technology,  there  is  no  reason 
why  trapping  has  to  be  done  in  a  manner 
which  causes  needless  pain  and  suffering 
to  the  wild  animals  which  are  its  nc- 
tims.  Traps  used  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  must  either  capture 
animals  painlessly  or  kill  them  instan- 
taneously. Anj-thing  less  is  unacceptable. 

In  fact,  traps  of  this  design  were 
readily  available  back  in  1957,  when  they 
were  already  in  use.  for  example,  in  vari- 
ous Government  conservation  depart- 
ments. Whatever  additional  cost  they 
might  entail  is  minimal  compared  with 
the  suffering  they  would  eliminate. 

My  bill  states  that  it  is  the  public  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  discourage 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  the  use  of  leg- 
hold  or  steel-jaw  traps  on  animals  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  It  would  pro- 
hibit the  shipment  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  any  fur  or  leather 
from  animals  trapped  in  a  State  or  coun- 
try which  has  not  banned  the  use  of  the 
inhumane  traps. 

This  bill  was  drafted  and  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  for  Humane  Legislatun. 
a  relatively  new  humane  group  which  is 
attempting  to  coordinate  the  legislative 
activities  of  a  number  of  older  and  bet- 
ter known  groups:  I  believe  the  bill  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  we  look 
forward  to  positive  legislative  action 
upon  it  in  the  futm-e. 

In  1957  Senator  Neuberger  said  that: 

A  people's  attitude  toward  the  animals  and 
other  living  tbin^,  with  which  It  shares  a 
oonimon  world.  Is  one  significant  measure  o( 
the  people's  civilization. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  pride  our- 


selves on  the  high  level  of  civilization 
we  have  attained  in  our  country,  it  seems 
to  me  imperative  that  we  eliminate  the 
unnecessary  cruelty  of  these  anachro- 
nistic trapping  methods.  It  is  only  a  small 
step,  but  it  is  one  which  we  can  take  with 
the  deepest  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

H.R.  8784 

A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of  leg-hold  or 
steel  Jaw  traps  on  animals  In  the  United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Re-presentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Declaration  of  Policy. 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  tbe  public  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  dlacourage  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  leg-hold  or 
steel  jaw  traps  on  animals  In  tbe  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Sec.  2.  Prohibition. 

No  fur  or  leather,  whether  raw  or  In  fin- 
ished form,  shall  be  shipped  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  If  such  fur  or  leather 
comee  from  animals  trapped  In  any  State  of 
the  Union  or  any  foreign  country  which  has 
not  banned  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of 
leg-hold  or  steel  jaw  traps. 

Sec.  3.  Current  list. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  compile, 
publish,  and  keep  current  a  Ust  of  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  which  have 
not  banned  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use 
of  leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps. 

Sec  4.  Penalties. 

Anyone  shipping  or  receiving  fur  or  leather 
In  contravention  of  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall,  for  ihe  first  offense,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000;  for  the  second  or  subsequent 
offenses,  he  ihall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,- 
000  and  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  JaU  term  of 
one  to  three  years. 

Sec.  5.  Effectiveness. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective four  years  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  MILLER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves p-s  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

The  average  man  in  Moscow  mu-st 
work  an  average  of  seven  times  as  long 
as  the  average  man  in  New  York  City  to 
buy  basic  consumer  foods. 


SUEZ   C.^NAL   CRISIS   HAS  ITS  LES- 
SONS FOR  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
ot  tne  Hoase  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Flood  1  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  students  of 
interoceanic  canal  problems  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  Interaction  of  the  Pan- 
ama and  Suez  Canals.  What  happens  to 
one  inevitably  has  an  impact  on  the 
other. 

The  Suez  Canal,  now  located  in  what 
Is  actually  a  war  zone,  has  been  closed 
since  1967  with  momentous  consequences 


that  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined. 
The  Panama  Canal,  situated  in  a  region 
of  endemic  revolution  and  political  in- 
stability, has  been  relatively  free  of  trou- 
ble for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  main- 
tained, operated  and  protected  by  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  vital  importance 
of  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  United  States  there  are 
sinister  forces  that  have  long  endeavored, 
and  still  seek,  to  wrest  it  from  the  United 
States.  In  such  event,  the  great  Amer- 
ican waterway  could  well  become  the 
scene  of  warfare  comparable  to  that 
which  currently  envelops  the  Suez  Canal. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  Western  Nations  to  keep  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  open  under  United  States 
control.  Because  the  Suez  Canal  is  under 
indirect  U.S.S.R.  control,  it  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fEict,  in  Western  interest  to  keep 
that  waterway  closed  until  domination 
by  Soviet  power  is  removed,  for  its  open- 
ing would  multiply  Soviet  naval  capabil- 
ity in  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean; 
and  thus  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  British  forces  east  of  Suez 
and  advance  immeasurably  the  Commu- 
nist dream  for  world  domination. 

The  great  naval  historian.  Mahan, 
aptly  described  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  the 
Mediterranean  of  the  Americas.  Just  as 
the  Suez  Canal  means  the  route  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  for  its  users,  largely  Euro- 
pean, the  Panama  Canal  supplies  the 
gateway  to  the  Pacific  for  its  users,  most 
importantly  the  United  States. 

With  Soviet  beachheads  already  estab- 
lished in  Cuba  and  Chile,  with  Soviet  sub- 
marines and  spy  vessels  in  strategic  wa- 
ters of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  with 
the  present  Panama  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment recently  reorganized  to  include 
pro-Communists  in  the  cabinet,  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  Soviet  beachhead 
in  the  Caribbean  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama appears  closer  and  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  American  owned  properties  in 
that  un.stable  country  clearly  possible. 
Such  facts  as  these  make  imperative 
early  action  by  the  House  on  pending 
Panama  Canal  sovereignty  resolutions 
that  aim  to  clarify  and  make  definite  the 
Isthmian  canal  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  regards  the  retention  of  our 
undiluted  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  exclusive  ownership  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Only  in  this  way  can  our 
Government  serve  notice  on  the  world, 
of  its  determination  to  hold  our  priceless 
po.ssession  at  Pantima. 

A  recent  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  dis- 
cussing the  current  problems  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  their  .significance  has  its  les- 
son for  the  Panama  Canal.  This  is  that 
the  latter  must  continue  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  United  States.  We 
could  surrender  such  control  only  at  the 
peril  of  our  coimtry  and  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere,  including  Panama. 

The  indicated  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  10,  1971) 

IRONIFS    OF    ROGEBS'    GOAL 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
The  hidden  Ironies  of  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers'  mission  to  the  troubled  Mid- 
dle East  are  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate.  To 
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begin  with,  the  wisest  handlcappers  give  the 
secretary  a  rather  better  than  even  chance 
to  "succeed" — in  which  case  everyone  In  this 
country  will  burst  into  loud  and  happy 
cheers. 

Success,  in  this  Instance,  will  mean  sejur- 
Ing  Israeli-Egyptian  agreement,  after  fur- 
ther Middle  Eiastern  bargaining,  on  what  Is 
known  as  the  Interim  solution.  The  interim 
solution  will  Involve  some  degree  of  mili- 
tary pullback  from  the  banks  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  followed  by  reopening  of  the  canal  to 
traffic. 

If  this  result  Is  attained.  It  will  ofTer  the 
Israelis  a  long  and  rather  reliable  ceasefire 
on  their  most  dangerous  front,  with  the 
Egyptians.  No  one  in  his  senses,  after  all, 
would  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
on  reopening  the  canal,  without  a  strong 
desire  to  use  the  canal  thereafter.  And  you 
cannot  very  well  use  a  canal  which  is  In  the 
very  midst  of  a  war  zone. 

Right  here,  however.  Is  the  first  and  big. 
gest  irony  lurking  behind  the  Rogers  mission 
to  the  Middle  East.  If  the  secretary  secures 
agreement  on  the  so-called  Interim  solution, 
be  will  mainly  do  bo  because  of  the  intense 
Soviet  desire  to  reopen  the  canal  and  to  use 
It. 

The  Egyptian  or  other  Arab  gain  from  the 
Interim  solution  will  be  downright  trlfilng, 
compared  to  the  Soviet  gain.  In  trutb,  the 
fair  prospects  for  this  solution  are  a  simple 
measure  of  the  enormous  leverage  that  the 
Soviets  now  possess  In  Egypt. 

The  Soviet  gain  can  also  be  simply  meas- 
ured. The  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will 
automatically  multiply  by  a  factor  of  at 
least  four,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  that, 
the  Soviet  naval  power  In  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  multiplication  will  be 
automatic  because  of  the  Immense  shorten- 
ing of  all  distances  for  the  Soviet  navy. 

A  big  base  now  being  built  at  Port  Sudan: 
another  baise  on  the  Socotra  Islands;  a  kind 
of  proto-base  on  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
secret  negotiations  now  In  progress  with  the 
government  of  Ceylon,  for  use  of  the  great 
naval  base  at  Trlncomalee — these  should  be 
proof  enough  of  the  intensity  of  the  Soviet 
desire  to  be  able  to  deploy  important  naval 
power  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  prize  the  Soviets  are  reaching  for  In 
this  area  is  not  In  doubt,  either.  The  British 
are  leaving  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  shortly 
due  to  become  a  total  power-vacuum.  The 
Persian  Gulf  is  like  a  great  tap.  turnable 
off  or  on,  that  controls  most  of  the  world's 
oil  A  great  extension  of  Soviet  naval  power 
Is  now  needed.  In  sum.  to  get  the  world  oil  tap 
Into  Soviet  hands. 

As  to  the  second  great  Irony  lurking  be- 
hind the  Rogers  mission,  it  Is  also  rather  sim- 
ple. In  brief,  the  Israelis  seem  to  be  almost 
uniquely  aware  of  the  enormous  risks  of  the 
extension  of  Soviet  naval  power  that  may 
now  be  In  prospect.  The  Western  Europeans 
could  hardly  care  less.  This  country  appears 
to  be  equally  unworrled.  despite  the  frightful 
up.^et  of  the  world  balance  that  will  promptly 
result  If  the  Soviets  ever  get  their  hands  on 
tlie  world  oil  tap. 

The  Israelis,  In  contrast,  are  very  deeply 
worried.  The  defense  minister,  Oen.  Moehe 
Dayan.  was  the  first  man  In  Israel  to  come 
out  In  public  for  the  Interim  solution.  But 
when  he  did  so,  he  also  passed  the  word 
that  he  would  withdraw  his  suggestion  Im- 
mediately, If  the  U.S.  government  objected 
to  the   reopening   of   the   Suez   Canal. 

There  was  no  answer  to  Dayan.  There  was 
no  answer,  either,  to  £>ayan's  cabinet  col- 
league and  political  rival,  Ylgal  Allon.  when 
he  made  the  same  point  In  Washington  some 
weeks  ago.  In  Jerusalem,  again,  the  point 
was  noised  with  Secretary  Rogers  with  some 
bluntness.  Yet  the  American  negotiators  con- 
tinued to  press  for  the  Interim  solution. 


Then  are  two  reasons  for  Vbis  bizarre  sit- 
uation. In  which  the  Israelis  have  shown 
more  ooDcem  than  the  Americans  for  vital 
American  Interests.  The  first  recuon  Is  that 
the  Israelis  are  not  victims  of  tbe  popular 
American  delusion  that  tbe  Soviets  have 
somehow  changed  their  spots.  They  are  quite 
sure  tbe  Soviets  will  grab  for  the  world  oil 
tap.  if  the  grabbing  ever  looks  easy  to  them. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Intervention  In  the 
Middle  East  has  taught  the  Israelis  a  grim 
lesson.  The  lesson  Is  that  despite  their  own 
great  courage,  they  live  and  do  their  business 
and  enjoy  their  freedom  by  virtue  of  the  guts 
and  power  of  the  United  States,  so  they  nat- 
urally worry  about  what  may  happen  to  the 
United  States,  even  If  people  here  do  not 
worry! 


CENTRAL  ISSUE  OF  OUR  POLICY 
TOWARD  ASIA;  NAMELY,  OUR  RE- 
LATIONS WITH  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  crisis  in  America's  Asia  policy  and 
the  fundamental  review  of  United 
States-China  policy  said  to  be  going  on 
in  the  White  House,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
stimulating  thorough  discussion  of  the 
fuU  range  of  problems  and  alternatives, 
I  wish  to  make  my  thoughts  and  position 
clear  on  the  central  issue  of  our  policy 
toward  Asia;  namely,  our  relations  with 
China. 

In  the  long  run  there  is  no  more  criti- 
cal issue  in  America's  role  in  Asia  than 
our  China  policy,  for  how  we  have  dealt 
with  China  is  in  no  small  part  at  the 
wellspring  of  our  war  policies  in  Indo- 
china, American  policy  toward  Japan 
and  our  policy  toward  our  client  states 
on  the  periphery  of  China. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  at  this  time,  that 
our  discussion  of  this  Issue  go  beyond 
cold  war  sloganeering  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facile  rhet- 
oric of  building  bridges  with  China.  We 
must  face  squarely  the  problems  between 
China  and  the  United  States  and  seek 
ways  to  deal  with  them. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, my  China  position  paper  which 
was  originsdly  delivered  in  abridged  form 
to  the  Baltimore  Area  Council  of  World 
Federalists  on  Thursday,  May  27.  1971: 

THK   REALrrT    OP    THE    CHOICE — U.S.-CHINA 

Relations 

I  come  to  speak  to  you  tonight  regarding 
the  future  of  relations  between  two  of  tbe 
great  countries  of  the  world.  China  and  the 
United  States.  That  future  is  bound  up  with 
our  past  and  present  relations,  and  there  is 
no  way — however  one  might  wish  there 
were — to  Intelligently  consider  the  future  In 
Isolation  from  the  past. 
I 

The  Impact  of  recent  events,  namely  the 
trips  by  the  U.S.  ping-pong  team  and  others 
may  have  obscured  the  nature  of  that  past 
In  the  American  mind,  a  past  from  which  we 
already  had  been  cut  off  by  layers  of  self- 
serving  myths  concerning  American  policy 
and  behavior  toward  China  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  We  were,  of  course,  most  of  \is  de- 
lighted by  the  Chinese  Invitations  and  by 
the  warm  weloome  our  countrymen  received 


In  China.  But  this  satisfaction,  verging  at 
times  on  euphoria,  may  mislead  us  If  we  fall 
to  understand  these  events  in  tbe  context 
of  Slno- American  relations  over  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  or  so. 

Already  we  see  official  U.S.  government  ex- 
planations and  trial  balloons  that  attempt 
to  place  the  latest  Chlneee  initiatives  In  a 
light  most  favorable  to  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's poUcles.  Thus  we  learn,  for  example. 
that  the  Chinese  Invitation  Is  a  "response" 
to  a  series  of  positive.  If  restrained,  tsteps  the 
Nixon  Administration  had  previously  taken 
regarding  China  In  the  areas  of  travel  and 
trade.  More  than  that,  we  learn  that  the 
Cliinese  today  are  In  a  more  open  frame  of 
mind,  more  pragmatic,  more  compromising. 
If  this  official  line  of  reasoning  continues  to 
be  developted.  It  seems  predictable  that  the 
next  stage  In  our  collective  enlightenment 
by  our  government  may  well  be  the  Admin- 
istration's suggestion  that,  given  the  "proven 
success"  of  the  Nixon  initiatives  toward 
China,  the  evolving  U.S.  position  of  one- 
China  and  one-Taiwan  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Issue  also  Is  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
China. 

The  Administration's  argument  appears  to 
have  two  prongs.  First,  if  China  Indeed  Is 
more  pragmatic  then  wUl  she  not  respond 
favorably  to  what  we  see  as  a  reasonable 
compromise  on  the  Taiwan  issue,  one  that 
simultaneously  offers  us  the  virtue  of  "hon- 
oring our  commitments  to  the  people  of 
Taiwan,"  while  furthering  our  Interest  In 
bettering  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public? And  second,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Increasing  numbers  of  China  experts  pre- 
dict, China  will  not  respond  positively  to  a 
one-China,  one-Taiwan  proposal,  then  will 
we  not  have  done  all  that  reasonable  and 
honorable  men  can  do?  The  answer  to  both  of 
these  questions  Is  no.  The  answer  Is  no.  In 
part  because  the  question  Itself  appears  to 
be  the  wrong  question.  China's  national  in- 
terest In  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  Is  much 
greater  and  more  direct  than  America's,  and 
China  has  made  her  position  regarding  Tai- 
wan abundantly  clear.  The  issue  for  Peking 
Is  whether  tbe  United  States  will  respond 
positively  to  China's  position,  a  position 
that  she  sees  as  reasonable  In  terms  of  her 
own  history,  and  one  on  which  In  more  than 
twenty  years  she  has  given  no  evidence  of 
compromising  the  substance. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  to  recognize  that 
beneath  today's  surface  of  events,  which 
gives  some  signs  of  new  openness  on  both 
sides,  beneath  that  surface  all  the  same 
problems  stUl  fester.  And  It  is  vitally  Im- 
portant also  to  recognize  that  an  attempt  Is 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  cover  up  the  grievous  faUures  of  a 
of  a  quarter-century  of  America's  China 
ix)llcy  In  a  series  of  moves  that  tries  to  make 
our  policy  appear  to  be  vindicated  rather 
than  bankrupted.  We  must  not  allow  this  to 
happen.  We  must  not  aUow  It  to  happen, 
because  If  we  wish  to  significantly  improve 
our  relations  with  China  we  must  directly 
confront  these  problems  and  our  role  In 
creating  them.  We  must  not  allow  further 
obfuscatlon  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
done  If  we  are  ever  to  understand  ourselves 
and  to  avoid  repeating  simUar  patterns  of 
behavior  in  the  future.  Our  record  In  China 
Is  not  the  glorious  one  we  have  been  led  to 
believe,  and  we  must  learn  to  face  forth- 
rlghtly  the  shames  as  well  as  the  glories  of 
our  past.  If  we  are  to  grow  as  people. 

Ah.  some  may  say,  that  is  all  well  and  good, 
but  now  Is  not  the  time  for  such  breast-beat* 
Ing.  Surely  we  recognize  that  America  Is  not 
wholly  without  fault  In  the  wtx^ening  of 
relations  between  China  and  the  United 
States  that  followed  the  beginning  of  tbe 
Korean  War.  Surely  we  recognize  that  we 
have  made  mistakes,  but  just  as  surely  we 
know  that  we  have  fundamentally  supported 
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the  Twentieth  Centiiry  struggle  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  for  nationAi  self-respect.  And  we 
know,  too,  that  raking  up  the  dead  ashes  of 
the  past  win  only  lead  to  unproductive  re- 
criminations against  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  formulating  and  maintaining 
our  China  policy.  Now  la  the  time,  so  the 
argument  goes,  to  focus  on  the  hard,  prac- 
tical problems  at  hand,  to  put  the  mistakes 
and  111  will  of  the  past  out  of  our  minds,  and 
to  deal  with  each  other  In  a  pragmatic  man- 
ner that  win  contribute  to  building  bridges 
China  and  the  United  States. 

Would  that  that  were  possible — that  men 
could  resolve  their  problems  while  ignoring 
the  causes  of  those  problems  and  without 
considering  the  question  of  responsibility 
for  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  such 
problems.  But  it  Is  not  possible,  because  men 
are  human,  because  they  have  memories  and 
because  problems  have  histories  and  cannot 
be  understood  or  resolved  without  attend- 
ing to  their  background. 

America's  generation-old  China  policy  to- 
day is  in  crisis.  We  can  no  longer  Isolate 
China.  We  can  no  longer  exclude  her  from 
the  International  community  of  nations. 
And  that  crisis,  epitomized  In  Its  Immediacy 
by  our  forthcoming,  predictable  loes  In  the 
United  Nations,  has  created  the  Incentive 
and  set  the  tone  for  most  discussions  of  otir 
China  policy.  But  crises,  as  Chinese  Ideo- 
graphs for  the  word  "crisis"  make  clear.  In- 
corporate both  dangers  and  opportunities. 
We  should  utlllM  the  crisis  In  America's 
China  policy  as  an  opportunity  to  fully  re- 
examine our  past  dealings  with  China  and, 
based  on  a  fundamentally  new  evaluation, 
to  formulate  policy  responses  that  go  beyond 
thoee  tailored  primarily  to  the  Administra- 
tion's perception  of  the  immediate  crisis  con- 
cerning Peking's  seating  in  the  UJJ. 


In  beginning  to  de-mysUfy  our  under- 
standing of  Slno-Amerlcan  relations  there  is 
no  better  place  to  start  than  with  the  dif- 
fering conceptions  of  the  history  of  our  re- 
lations held  by  the  Chinese  and  American 
peoples.  A  sage  of  some  race,  color  or  creed 
once  said.  "If  you  wish  to  understand  a  coun- 
try, learn  what  Its  people  remember  Ameri- 
cans remember  an  altruistic,  long-suffering 
righteous  American  that  fought  side  by  side 
with  Chinese  for  China's  Independence  and 
self-determination,  only  to  be  rejected  in 
1949.  by  an  irrational,  hostile  China.  Ironi- 
cally, we  continue  today  to  embrace  this  im- 
age of  our  conduct  that  strikingly  resembles 
the  Image  we  held  only  five  or  six  years  ago  of 
our  behavior  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  Chinese  remember  that  history  so 
differently.  They  remember  the  history  of 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  China  during 
the  last  seventy  years  in  terms  of  a  series  of 
principled  statements  made  by  the  US  that 
all  too  frequently  were  followed  by  a  series 
of  betrayals  of  those  very  principles  through 
the  actions  or  inactions  of  the  United  States 
From  the  declaration  of  the  Open  Door 
through  our  defense  of  the  Chiang  K'ai- 
shek  government.  America,  in  Chinese  eyes, 
has  been  pursuing  its  own  global  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  China  And.  snd 
to  say.  the  Chinese  vision  of  history  is  closer 
to  the  facts  than  ours. 

What,  for  example,  does  the  Open  Door 
Doctrine  mean  to  most  of  us'  It  means,  of 
course,  the  declaration  of  U.S.  respect  for 
the  territorial  and  administrative  Integrity 
of  China  and  for  the  right  of  these  Chinese 
people  to  self-determination  as  against  the 
Imjjerlallst  Incursions  of  the  major  Euro- 
pean powers  and  Japan.  But  did  it  really 
mean  that?  Why  did  America  at  the  turn  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  adopt  the  Open  Door 
Doctrine?  And  what  did  it  mean  in  practice? 

To  dispel  the  first  and  most  common  illu- 
sion, the  Open  Door  Is  not  an  example  of 


U.S.  generosity  toward  China.  Rather,  It  Is 
an  example  of  a  U.S.  policy  that  was  primarily 
and  narrowly  based  on  American  self-inter- 
est and  subsequently  sold  to  the  general 
American  public  vmder  the  guise  of  altruism. 
America  favored  an  open  door  in  China  be- 
cause America  was.  In  the  early  1900s,  far 
behind  the  traditional  colonial  powers  In  the 
development  of  spheres  of  Interest  In  China. 
We  favored  an  Open  Door  Policy  because, 
with  our  rapidly  expanding  economy,  we 
believed  such  a  policy  was  the  most  effective 
way  to  assure  for  ourselves  that  access  to 
markets  and  raw  materials  In  China.  It  was 
not  in  our  Interests,  nor  was  it  in  China's 
interests,  for  China  to  become  the  exclusive 
colony  of  one  of  the  imperial  powers.  Nor 
was  it  In  our  own  or  China's  interest  for 
China  to  be  divided  up  among  the  imperial 
competitors  Into  a  numljer  of  mutually  ex- 
clusive, closed-door  spheres  of  Interest.  It 
was.  rather.  In  our  interest.  If  not  China's, 
to  keep  the  door  to  China  open  to  all  comers, 
who  would  compete  under  ground  rules 
formulated  and  acceptable  to  the  great 
powers  and  accepted  by  the  foreign-dom- 
inated government  of  China. 

If  our  own  people  have  not  understood  the 
hard-nosed,  self-serving  reality  of  the  Open 
Door  Doctrine,  our  allies  and  enemies  cer- 
tainly have.  None  of  the  great  powers  such 
as  Great  Britain,  or  Japan,  who  had  devel- 
oped their  entrenched  position  in  China  more 
effectively  than  we.  accepted  the  Open  Door 
principle.  They  rejected  it.  not  because  they 
were  less  altruistic  or  less  generous  than  we, 
but  because  they  saw  that  their  self  Interest 
would  not  be  well  served  by  our  policies.  The 
Open  Door  Doctrine,  for  all  its  high-flown 
moral  tone,  was  an  attempt  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  get  the  fruits  of  Western 
Imperialism  in  China  without  having  to  bear 
the  main  burdens. 

Throughout  the  first  forty-odd  years  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  we  continued  to  mouthe 
pieties  about  China  that  were  aimed  primar- 
ily at  limiting  the  development  of  other 
powers'  Interests  there.  And  when  the 
Chinese,  for  example,  during  the  Versailles 
Conference  following  World  War  I.  or  in  1931 
when  Japan  Invaded  Manchuria,  took  our 
declarations  of  respect  for  Chinas  sover- 
eignty seriously,  they  repeatedly  were  disil- 
lusioned by  our  failure  to  support  our  prin- 
ciples and  by  our  ultimate  accommodation  to 
the  power  plays  In  China  by  Japan,  Not  that 
we  were  happy  to  see  other  powers  expanding 
their  role  in  China  at  our  expense,  but  until 
the  1940s  we  felt  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  physically  deny  that  expansion  to 
them. 

All  that  began  to  chance  during  and  after 
World  War  II  During  the  War  the  rhetoric  of 
Open  Door  was  transf  rm  d  into  the  rhetoric 
of  the  US.  helpirg  China  to  build  a  strong 
and  Independent  nation  Once  again  our  peo- 
ple saw  themselves  as  the  defenders  of  all 
that  is  good  in  t.he  world  .And  once  again  our 
policy  makers  deceived  themselves  and  U-s 
into  believing  that  generosity  and  h'?h  moral 
principles,  rather  than  narrow  self-interest 
provided  the  basis  of  our  policies  t^wrrd 
China. 

But  our  role  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  of 
1946^9  and  our  actions  thereafter  pierced 
the  veil  of  rhetoric  When  we  spoke  of  a 
strong  and  independent  China,  we  did  not 
mean  a  China  that  was  independent  of  the 
United  States,  nor  one  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist our  domin.int  influence.  When  we  spoke 
of  a  strong  a  d  i'.desendent  China,  rather. 
we  meant  a  grateful  friendly  China,  strong 
enough  to  mimtain  the  balance  of  power  in 
Asia  in  onr  favor,  a  China  ii;dependent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  indeper.dent  of  Japan 
The  test  of  the  pudding  was  in  the  eating 
The  first  really  strong  and  independent  gov- 
ernment that  emerged  in  China  in  the  Twen- 


tieth Century,  the  first  government  to  hav« 
the  active  support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Chinese  people,  that  government— the 
People's  Republic— we  fought  tooth  and  nail 
both  during  the  Chinese  civil  war  that  led 
up  to  its  founding  and,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months  in  late  1949  and 
early  1950,  on  into  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

The  extent  of  America's  Involvement  in  the 
Chinese  Civil  War  during  the  1940s  has  been 
obscured — much  as  has  the  extent  until 
relatively  recently  of  our  Involvement 
throughout  Indo  China — by  our  understand- 
able desire  to  believe  the  best  of  America,  by 
our  own  self-interest,  and  by  the  propagan- 
dists of  America's  war  machine.  Our  expo- 
sure to  the  Vietnam  war,  however,  may  fl- 
nally  have  opened  our  minds  to  the  reality  of 
an  ugly  America  In  Asia,  to  the  point  that  we 
can  reconsider  today  America's  role  In  China 
after  World  War  II. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
United  States  was  not  very  deeply  involved 
In  the  Chinese  civil  war  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  so-called  Nationalists.  It  Ui 
assumed,  further,  that  although  we  did  give 
some  limited  support  to  Chiang's  Nationalist 
government,  we  also  tried  to  mediate  the 
conflict  and  that,  in  any  event,  we  moved  ex- 
peditiously to  extricate  ourselves  from  our 
limited  Involvement  when  Marshall's  media- 
tion effort  failed  in  1946.  That  is  the  myth 
of  U.S.  restraint,  but  the  reality  Is  far  less 
pletisant. 

If  the  complex  circumstances  of  the  last 
half  of  the  1940s — Including  our  primary 
commitment  to  Europe,  the  domestic  demand 
m  America  to  demobilize  after  World  War  n, 
and  the  then  only  limited  development  of 
our  super  power  and  of  our  anti-communist 
Ideology — if  these  circumstances  were  not 
conducive  to  massively  Involving  the  U.S.  In  a 
Vietnam-style  commitment  in  China,  the  ex- 
tent of  our  peacetime  involvement  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war  was.  nevertheless,  truly 
fantastic.  For  example: 

( 1 )  We  arranged  the  terms  of  the  Japanese 
surrender  in  World  War  II  so  that,  although 
the  Chinese  Communist  forces  had  fought 
the  Japanese  at  least  as  hard  and  as  suc- 
cessfully as  the  Nationalist  forces,  the  Na- 
tionalists were  to  be  the  exclusive  recipients 
of  the  Japanese  surrender  in  China  proper. 
This  meant  that  one  side  in  the  temporarily 
abated  civil  war  was  to  get  all  the  prestige, 
arms  and  the  strategic  ground  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Japanese. 

(2)  We  employed  U.S.  marines  to  hold 
cities  and  lines  of  transportation  either  for 
Nationalist  forces  or  for  the  puppet  forces 
who  during  the  war  had  collaborated  with 
the  Japanese  and  after  the  war  cooperated 
with  the  Nationalists.  In  so  physically  inter- 
posing our  troops  into  key  areas  on  the  side 
of  the  Nationalists,  we  once  again  denied  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  what  they  thought 
was  rightfully  theirs 

I  3)  We  deployed  U.S.  planes  and  ships  to 
move  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Nationalist 
soldiers  into  positions  against  the  Chinese 
Communists,  in  what  may  well  have  been  the 
largest  airlift  in  the  history  of  Asia. 

(41  We  gave  mlliury  aid.  training,  and 
equipment  exclusively  to  the  Nationalist 
forces.  All  told,  we  spent  approximately  2 
billion  dollars  between  1945  and  1949  in  sup- 
port of  the  Nationalists,  a  huge  sum  of  money 
in  those  days. 

And  (5).  when  it  appeared  In  1948-49  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  going  to  win. 
we  lobbied  among  our  allies  to  prevent  their 
recognizing  the  new  government. 

In  short,  much  as  we  have  done  in  Viet- 
nam, we  Intervened  in  a  domestic  civil  war 
on  the  side  cf  an  unpopular,  corrupt  gov- 
ernment and  thereby  criminallv  prolonged 
the  agony  of  that  civil  war. 

But  what  of  our  seemingly  well-inten- 
tioned, if  benighted,  attempt  in  1946  to  bring 
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the  warring  factions  In  China  together?  Even 
that  effort,  the  Marshall  Mission,  loses  most 
of  its  lustre  In  retrospect.  True,  Its  primary 
fcims  were  to  arrange  a  cease  flxe  and  to  en- 
courage the  setting  up  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, Otir  motives  In  pursuing  those  alms, 
however,  suggest  that  something  less  than 
the  desire  for  a  Just  peace  lay  behind  our 
efforts.  We  sought  to  arrange  a  cease  fl.re 
largely  because  we  fecwed  that  the  Nation- 
alist forces  could  not  hold  Manchuria  from 
the  Chinese  Communists  without  such  a  halt 
In  the  fighting.  And  we  sought  to  establish 
a  coalition  government  expecting  that  the 
Nationalists  would  dominate  It,  and  hoping 
that  such  domination,  with  otir  support, 
would  lead  to  the  elimination  of  Commu- 
nists from  the  government.  In  short.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  purpose  of  the  Marshall  Mls- 
glon  was  to  achieve  by  less  costly  means  the 
same  goal  to  which  our  military  strategy  had 
been  tailored,  the  domination  of  China  by 
the  Nationalist  forces.  We  consistently  op- 
posed the  Communists,  because  we  feared 
they  would  close  the  door  on  us.  Ironically 
our  persistent  supfxjrt  of  the  Nationalists 
made  It  more  likely  that  ovir  fears  would 
prove  to  be  self-fulfilling. 

m 

Very  interesting,  some  might  say.  even 
enlightening  as  a  precedent  for  our  current 
Vietnam  Involvement,  but  why  bring  It  up 
today  when  the  immediate  Issue  Ls  what  to 
do  about  China  and  the  U.N.?  Why?  Because 
Peking's  entry  Into  the  U.N.  is  not  the  cen- 
tral Issue.  Rather  it  is  only  the  most  Imme- 
diate and  most  obvious  aspect  of  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  in  our  China  policy.  Why.  be- 
cause If  we  are  to  begin  to  deal  with  the 
Chinese  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect,  we  must  begin  to  understand  the 
basic  core  of  truth  in  their  perception  of 
America's  behavior  toward  China  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  If  we  truly  desire  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  China,  we  cannot  do  so 
without  first  understanding  what  is  Impor- 
tant to  China;  what  she  Is  likely  to  be  willing 
to  bargain  away  and  what  she  will  not;  what 
she  sees  as  directly  threatening  her  inter- 
ests; and  what  the  grounds  are  for  Chinese 
suspic:oiLs  of  America,  and  how  those  sus- 
picions can  be  overcome. 

Chinese  Communist  suspicions  of  Amer- 
ica, reinforced  in  the  last  half  of  the  1940s, 
were  confirmed  once  again  by  America's  be- 
havior during  the  Korean  War.  Despite  the 
fact  that  China  did  not  initiate  that  war, 
despite  the  fact  that  China  warned  us  she 
could  not  tolerate  our  crossing  the  38th  par- 
allel and  our  driving  up  to  the  Yalu  River, 
and  despite  our  own  awareness  of  these  facts, 
we  chose  nonetheless  to  send  our  armies  up 
to  China's  borders,  to  bomb  those  borders, 
and  even  before  China  entered  the  war  in 
reasonable  self-defense,  to  Interpose  our 
Seventh  Fleet  In  the  Taiwan  Straits,  both  to 
prevent  Peking  from  consolidating  her  vic- 
tory and  to  perpetuate  a  rival  claimant  to 
China. 

And  after  the  Chinese  entered  the  Korean 
War  under  these  circumstances,  we  then: 
II  had  China  branded  by  the  U.N.  sis  an 
aggressor,  which  she  clearly  was  not;  2)  re- 
defined as  "to-be-determlned"  the  status  of 
Taiwan,  in  derrogatlon  of  our  prior  treaty 
commitments  and  official  statements  which 
recognized  that  Taiwan  was  part  of  China; 
3 1  had  a  trade  embargo  Imposed  on  China, 
and  encouraged  and  pressured  our  allies  to 
enforce  It;  4)  renewed  large-scale  military 
and  economic  aid  to  the  Chiang  government, 
which  undoubtedly  could  not  have  survived 
without  It;  and  5i  consistently  led  the  fight 
to  keep  the  Chinese  Communists  from  gain- 
ing the  China  seat  In  the  United  Nations. 

Today  we  continue  to  Intervene  In  the 
Chinese  civU  war.  We  stlU  support  and  main- 
tain treaties  with  the  Chiang  regime,  which 
claims  to  represent  all  China.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  block  China's  entry  Into  the  U.N. 


by  a  series  of  ruses,  beginning  with  our  keep- 
ing the  credentials  question  off  the  agenda  In 
the  1950s,  and  then  subsequently  In  the 
1960s  by  making  It  an  "Important  question" 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  member- 
ship. In  addition,  we  continue  to  pursue  a 
heinous,  genocldal  war  on  the  very  borders 
of  China.  We  ring  China  with  missiles,  mili- 
tary bases,  navEil  fleets,  and  a  rearmed  Japan. 

And  now.  In  the  1970s  we  appear  to  be  In 
search  of  a  new  ruse,  as  It  appears  that  our 
earlier  ploys  are  about  to  fall  to  prevent 
the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic  In  the 
U.N.  This  latest  ruse  Is  Intended.  I  believe, 
either  to  further  delay  Peking's  entry  Into  the 
United  Nations,  or  In  the  hope  that  we  can 
more-or-less  dictate  the  terms  upon  which 
she  Is  permitted  to  enter.  This  latest  ruse, 
and  I  characterize  It  as  such  with  all  due 
respects  to  the  many  people  who  sincerely 
support  It  on  principled  grounds.  Is  the  one- 
China,  one-Taiwan  formxila — and  all  the 
variations  on  that  theme,  from  the  grosser 
two  Chinas  formulation  to  the  more  sophis- 
ticated trusteeship  proposals  covering 
Taiwan. 

The  one-China,  one-Taiwan  formula  Is 
portrayed  as  the  new  pragmatic  but  prin- 
cipled rational  route  to  a  better  China  poli- 
cy. It  Is  said  to  protect  our  honorable  com- 
mitments to  the  people  of  Taiwan  while 
taking  account  of  the  need  to  normalize 
relations  with  Peking.  By  contrast.  Just  as 
proposals  for  unilateral  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  were  seen  as  extremist  only  3  years 
ago,  so  today  a  policy  that  recognizes  only 
Peking  as  the  government  of  all  China  and 
which,  reaffirming  our  position  of  the  1940s, 
declares  that  Taiwan  In  principle  io  part  of 
the  People's  Republic,  such  a  policy  Is  por- 
trayed as  extremist  or  illiberal. 

But  Is  such  a  policy  really  so  radical?  Or 
is  it  simply  made  to  appear  radical  In  the 
context  of  America's  cold  war  politics?  If, 
as  a  reasonable  standard  for  Judging  the 
quality  of  such  a  policy,  one  looks  to  the 
position  of  otir  hardly  radical  NATO  allies 
on  this  Issue,  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable. 
Checking  the  voting  of  our  NATO  allies  on 
the  one-China.  Albania  resolution  at  the 
last  session  of  the  U.N.,  a  resolution  that 
would  have  seated  Peking  and  excluded  Tai- 
pei from  the  U.N.,  one  Is  shocked  to  learn 
that  of  all  our  NATO  allies  only  Greece  and 
Turkey — the  two  most  dictatorial  and  cor- 
rupt of  those  allies — voted  against  the  Al- 
banian resolution.  So,  with  regard  to  the 
United  Nations  Issue,  a  two-China  or  one- 
China,  one-Taiwan  policy,  which  many  In 
the  U.S.  argue  Is  a  pragmatic  and  prin- 
cipled position.  Is  equivalent  to  the  Greek- 
Turkey  position. 

Mvist  we  not,  moreover,  after  our  experi- 
ence In  Vietnam,  be  wary  of  our  self-as- 
serted Idealism  as  It  applies  to  other  parts 
of  the  world?  Have  we  really,  for  example, 
been  concerned  as  we  claimed,  about  the 
right  to  self-determination  of  the  Viet- 
namese? And  similarly  can  one  take  our  sud- 
denly asserted  claim  for  the  people  of  Tai- 
wan's right  to  self-determination  at  face 
value,  however  sincere  some  of  its  proponents 
may  be?  We  have  on  Taiwan,  after  all,  sup- 
ported for  over  twenty  years  a  police  state 
government,  one  that  represents  at  best 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  Island's  popula- 
tion. Some  of  our  leaders  now  choose  to  talk 
of  self-determination  for  the  Taiwanese  be- 
cause It  suits  them  to  do  so.  Those  officials 
selectively  apply  moralistic  slogans  when 
they  think  It  Is  to  our  self-interest,  and 
many  Americans  are  taken  In  by  such  stands. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  denying, 
however  111-flt  America  may  be  to  raise 
this  Issue,  that  a  ptotentlal  moral  dilemma 
nevertheless  may  remain.  To  put  It  most 
slmpUstlcally,  one  may  have  to  choose  on 
the  one  band,  between  the  morality  of  nor- 
malizing our  relations  with  China,  which 
In  turn  is  likely  to  substantially  reduce  the 


Intensity  of  the  cold  war  in  Asia  and  thereby 
to  reduce  the  probability  of  future  Vletnams, 
and  on  the  other,  the  pure  morality  of  self- 
determination.  It  Is  not  without  some  dif- 
ficulty that  I  have,  on  balance,  cboeen  the 
former. 

But  aside  from  the  moral  Issue,  we  will 
be,  If  we  adopt  a  one-China,  one-Taiwan 
formula,  once  again  on  the  road  of  trying 
at  great  cost  to  achieve  the  unachievable. 
Both  the  Peking  and  Taipei  governments.  In 
accordance  with  Chinese  tradition,  embrace 
the  vision  of  one  China.  Both  reject  the 
various  conception  of  2  Chinas.  Moreover, 
the  Chiang  government's  very  claim  to  legit- 
imacy depends  up>on  Its  claim  to  represent 
all  China. 

vr 

Why,  then,  do  we  resist  the  one-China 
formulation  and  seem  likely,  at  best,  to  adopt 
a  one-China,  one-Taiwan  formula?  What 
might  we  gain  and  what  might  we  lose  by 
adopting  a  one-China  policy? 

The  main  principled  reason  for  opposing  a 
one-China  policy  appears  to  be  to  safeguard 
the  right  to  self-determination  of  the  people 
of  Taiwan.  As  Indicated  above,  however,  we 
have  not  been  very  solicitous  of  that  right 
up  to  now.  Nor  are  we  solicitous  of  the  right 
of  the  Greek,  the  Spanish,  or  the  Brazilian 
peoples  to  a  government  of  their  choice. 
Moreover,  if  the  Taiwan  regime  were  ex- 
I>elled  from  the  United  Nations,  would  the 
people  of  Taiwan  suffer,  or  only  the  dic- 
tatorial government  that  rules  them?  In  any 
event,  there  Is  no  hard  evidence  that  the 
people  of  Taiwan  want  to  be  Independent  of 
the  People's  Republic.  And  for  those  who 
suggest  a  neutral  plebiscite  to  decide  that 
Issue,  it  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  there 
are  no  such  things  as  neutral  plebiscites  In  a 
police  state,  and,  second,  that  the  proponents 
of  such  a  seemingly  equitable  solution  are 
proposing  to  dispose  of  the  territory  of  an- 
other nation  in  a  manner  that  were  it  applied 
to.  say.  the  American  South  In  1860  would 
have  greatly  distressed  them. 

Leaving  aside,  then,  the  complex  matter 
of  principle,  what  do  we  fear  in  the  one- 
China  formula,  which  leaves  It  to  Peking 
and  a  Taiwan  excluded  from  the  U.N.  to 
work  out  their  future  between  themselves? 
Do  we  believe  that  If  we  adopt  a  one-China 
policy  and  thereby  terminate  our  mutual 
security  pact  with  the  Nationalist  regime, 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  Invade 
Taiwan?  Surely  our  panoplied  Intelligence 
networks  know  better.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  no  navy,  and  Taiwan  Is  100 
miles  off  the  coast.  Do  we  fear  we  will  lose 
face  If  we  adopt  such  a  policy?  But  that  is 
ridiculous.  We  will  soon  have  no  face  left  to 
lose  If  we  do  not  change  our  position,  for  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions voted  last  year  to  seat  Peking  and  to 
expel  Taipei,  and  the  number  that  will  vote 
this  year  to  do  so  has  risen  substantially.  We 
will  not  save  face  by  going  down  with  the 
boat. 

Relatedly,  do  we  hop>e  that  by  adopting  a 
one-China,  one-Taiwan  position  we  can 
negotiate  a  compromise  with  the  Peking 
government,  using  our  new  position  as  a 
bargaining  counter?  But  what  Is  there  for 
Peking  to  compromise?  Her  sovereignty?  And 
what.  I  ask  you,  does  the  U.S.  plan  to  give 
up?  If  It  plans  to  give  up  merely  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  seating  of  Peking  In  the  U.N., 
then  It  Is  giving  up  nothing  of  value,  for 
we  are  about  to  lose  on  that  Issue. 

Or  perhaps  some  of  our  leaders  hope  that 
by  standing  for  an  independent  Taiwan  we 
can  hold  the  Island  for  Japanese  expansion- 
ism. Taiwan  once  was  a  colony  of  Japan,  and 
It  Is  today  Increasingly  under  the  Joint  eco- 
nomic dominance  of  Japan  and  the  U.S.  Once 
again  we  may  be  hoping  to  preserve  the 
Open  Door  In  Taiwan  by  denying  the  island 
to  the  mainland  government. 

In  any  case.  It  app>ears  likely  that  Taiwan 
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will  continue  to  be  a  pawn  In  the  political 
moves  of  the  great  powers.  This  Is  the  un- 
fortunate fact.  If  Its  future,  like  Its  past. 
Is  to  be  determined  by  power  politics  In  any 
event,  then  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  dis- 
position of  Taiwan  should  at  least  contribute 
to  the  resolution  of  the  critical  problem  in 
Asia,  the  normalization  of  Slno-Amerlcan 
relations.  American  machlnaUons  In  the  ef- 
fort to  salvage  something  in  the  short  run 
from  our  Ill-fated  policy  of  supporting  the 
Nationalist  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  only  exacerbate  relations  between  Peking 
and  Washington  and  will  in  the  long  run 
redound  to  our  detriment. 

v 

Here,  then,  is  what  I  propose  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  major  problems  in 
U.S. -China  relations.  First,  regarding  Taiwan, 
which  is  the  nub  of  the  problem,  I  propose 
that  the  U.S.  withdraw  Its  forces  from 
Taiwan,  end  Its  treaty  commitment  to  de- 
fend the  Republic  of  China,  and  withdraw 
all  support  and  recognition  from  the  Chiang 
government.  We  should  Instead  declare  that 
the  sole,  legitinmte  government  of  China  Is 
the  Peking  government,  that  Taiwan  is  part 
of  the  People's  Republic,  and  that  It  will  be 
up  to  the  Chinese  themselves  on  both  sides 
of  the  Taiwan  Straits  to  work  out  the  future 
specific  relationship  between  the  mainland 
and  Taiwan. 

Second,  we  must  end  the  Indo-Chlna  war 
immediately.  We  should  unilaterally,  totally 
and  unconditionally  withdraw  from  Indo- 
Chlna  as  fast  as  Is  loglstlcally  possible.  We 
cannot  substantially  Improve  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  while  we  pursue  an  ob- 
scene war  on  the  edge  of  her  territory. 

And  finally,  we  should  dismantle  our  mili- 
tary bases  and  support  operations  around  the 
periphery  of  China  which  encircle  her.  We 
should,  in  short,  withdraw  from  our  position 
as  successor  to  the  colonial  powers  In  Asia. 

These  steps,  I  believe,  are  in  our  national 
Interest,  in  the  interest  of  better  relations 
with  China,  and  In  the  interest  of  world 
peace.  We  cannot  improve  relations  with 
China  by  gimmickry.  We  cannot  Improve  re- 
lations with  China  without  dealing  with  the 
security  and  other  interests  that  are  cen- 
tral to  China's  existence  and  status.  She  is 
not  about  to  bargain  away  any  of  these  In- 
terests, for  which  she  fought  militarily  in 
the  1940s  and  1950s.  There  are  no  easy  routes 
to  better  relations  with  China.  The  kind  of 
fundamental  changes  I  suggest  will  require 
a  total  reassessment  and  rejection  of  much 
of  our  Asia  policy. 

And  what  is  so  impractical  or  naive  about 
confronting  directly  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems In  our  relationship  with  China?  Press 
the  so-called  'pragmatic'  men  who  give  you 
all  the  assertedly  'realistic'  arguments  why 
we  cannot  do  what  I  have  proposed.  Press 
them,  and  you  will  see  the  seeds  of  the  Viet- 
nam tragedy  and  of  future  such  tragedies 
germinating  in  their  pseudo-realism. 

Given  our  past  and  continuing  behavior 
toward  China,  peace  between  the  U.S.  and 
China  cannot  be  achieved  without  substan- 
tial US.  concessions.  But  It  will  be  well 
worth  the  cost  to  us.  And  that  is  realistic! 


HEARING  SCHEDULED  ON  RECORD 
PIRACY  BAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier>  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMKiEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks 
and  Copyrights,  Subcommittee  No.  3,  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  under 
my  chairmanship,  has  scheduled  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  S.  646.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 


vide for  the  creation  of  a  limited  copy- 
right in  sound  recordings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  against  unauthorized 
duplication  and  piracy  of  sound  record- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes,  and  on  H.R. 
6927,  a  measure  Identical  to  S.  646  as 
introduced.  The  hearing  will  begin  on 
Wednesday.  June  9.  at  10  a.m..  In  room 
2226,  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 


REPRESENTATIVE  McPALL  IN- 
TRODUCESLEGISLATION  TO 
AMEND  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1961  TO  EXTEND 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  CO- 
OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  Is  recogiiized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  bolster  our  farm  economy 
and  to  place  the  American  farmer  in  a 
more  favorable  bargaining  position,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  by  extending  finan- 
cial assistance  to  cooperative  organiza- 
tions. 

Under  this  proposal,  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  could  be  made  to 
both  new  and  existing  cooperatives 
which  serve  rural  families,  when  such 
cooperatives  are  unable  to  obtain  needed 
credit  from  other  sources. 

By  extending  the  loan  provisions  of 
the  existing  law  to  include  cooperatives, 
we  can  bridge  a  serious  credit  gap  In  our 
rural  economy.  Such  a  move  would  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  coopera- 
tives in  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed,  strengthen  existing  cooperatives, 
and  promote  the  development  of  our 
rural  resources. 

The  economic  future  of  rural  America 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  building 
strong  cooperatives,  through  which 
farmers  can  exert  their  bargaining  power 
for  fair  prices  and  adequate  Income,  just 
as  other  sectors  of  the  economy  now  do. 
A  strong  system  of  cooperatives  offers 
the  farmer  hope  of  real  independence, 
freedom  from  artificial  price  supports 
Eind  the  complexity  of  constantly  chang- 
ing Government  regulations. 

Ever>'  proposed  farm  bargaining  bill 
submitted  to  Congress  in  recent  years, 
and  every  farm  bargaining  study  made 
by  our  land-grant  colleges,  stresses  the 
need  for  a  strong,  expanding,  and  effec- 
tive cooperative  system  within  agricul- 
ture. It  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
strengthen  these  cooperatives.  This 
means  coperatives  across  the  board — 
marketing  cooperatives,  purchasing  co- 
operatives, processing  and  distribution 
cooperatives.  Without  this  cooperative 
structure,  the  farm  family  hasn't  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  ever  achieving  com- 
petitive bargaining  power  which  has  long 
been  accepted  as  a  basic  right  of  all 
workers. 

Over  the  past  decade,  a  number  of  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the 
original  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mitiistration  Act  of  1961. 

One  such  improvement  is  the  expansion 
of  the  agency's  loan  program  to  make  it 


possible  for  the  beginning  farmer  and  the 
small  farm  operator  to  owti  and  operate 
a  more  efficient  farm. 

Another  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
rural  housing  program  that  is  designed 
to  eliminate  the  3  million  or  more  sub- 
standard homes  in  riiral  America  and 
give  rural  f amiUes  the  same  opportunities 
in  housing  that  are  held  forth  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Yet  another  improvement  is  in  the  pro- 
vision for  credit  to  nu^l  communities  for 
the  establishment  and  upgrading  of 
basic  community  facilities  such  as  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems,  outdoor 
recreation  areas,  and  other  programs  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  rural  life. 

All  these  were  necessary  improvements 
that  helped  close  the  credit  gaps  in  rural 
America.  Now  we  need  to  close  the  gap 
that  exists  in  the  total  lack  of  adequate 
credit  for  many  farm  cooperatives. 

Without  the  availability  of  adequate 
credit,  many  farm  cooperatives  have  been 
impeded  in  their  efforts  to  expand  or 
initiate  new  programs,  and  new  co- 
operatives without  adequate  financing 
are  doomed  to  failure  before  they  are 
firmly  established.  Yet  farm  families  are- 
powerless  to  improve  their  individual 
condition  or  achieve  economic  stability 
without  the  bulwark  of  these  organiza- 
tions. That  is  why  it  is  imperative  to 
make  financial  assistance  available  to 
them. 

This  plan  is  not  without  precedent. 
Currently,  imder  title  III  of  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act.  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  authority  to  make 
loans  to  organized  rural  groups  to  pro- 
vide processing,  marketing,  and  purchas- 
ing services  for  their  members  and  pa- 
trons. But  these  rural  cooperatives  are 
not  eligible  for  this  type  of  loan  unless 
two-thirds  of  its  family  members  are 
classified  as  below  the  poverty  level. 

This  provision  has  been  an  important 
one  in  fighting  rural  poverty.  The  eco- 
nomic opportunity  co-op  loans  have  cre- 
ated many  more  adequate  processing, 
purchasing,  and  marketing  facilities  for 
poverty-stricken  farm  families.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  such  a  program  be  continued. 
But  it  now  appears  that  funding  for  the 
OEO  program  will  end  with  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
enable  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  continue  the  type  of  assistance 
initiated  under  the  OEO  program  and 
give  low-income  farm  operators  the 
means  of  organizing  into  effective  co- 
operatives to  improve  their  position  Is 
the  marketplace. 

The  OEO  program  has  given  us  some 
insight  into  the  needs  of  people  who 
have  fallen  behind  in  the  race  for  eco- 
nomic equality  through  no  faiilt  of  their 
own.  The  solution  to  their  problem  lies 
In  organization.  But  their  efforts  at  or- 
ganization often  end  tragically  because 
of  inadequate  financing.  Unfortunately, 
it  takes  time  for  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion to  move  into  the  economic  main- 
stream, and  our  present  system  of  loan 
repayment  does  not  make  allowance  for 
that  time  factor. 

This  bill  woiild  make  funds  available 
to  them  at  terms  that  could  realistically 
be  met  by  a  beginning,  struggling  organi- 
zation. 
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Established  farm  cooperatives  have 
access  to  credit  resources  through  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration's  bank  for 
cooperatives,  which  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  growth  of 
farm  cooperatives  and  continues  to  be 
an  important  aid.  But  the  banks  for  co- 
banking  policies  with  specific  require- 
ments of  assets,  net  worth,  and  manage- 
ment experience.  This  of  course,  is 
sound  banking  practice.  But  the  effect  is 
to  limit  eligibility  to  organizations  that 
are  better  established,  more  sophisti- 
cated, and  more  broadly  based,  while 
those  cooperatives  whose  needs  are 
greatest  aie  unable  to  qualify. 

In  the  OEO  program  and  the  banks 
for  cooperatives  we  see  loan  provisions 
for  the  very  low  income  level  and  for 
the  higher  income  level.  But  in  between 
there  is  a  large  segment  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  that  cannot  command 
adequate  credit  to  develop  and  expand 
Its  own  cooperatives.  This  large  in -be- 
tween group  needs  a  credit  program  of 
Intensive  and  constant  advice  and  assist- 
ance at  the  local  level  if  they  are  to 
thrive  and  gain  the  economic  strength 
they  seek. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
the  ideal  agency  to  carry  out  this  type 
of  credit  program  through  its  local 
county  offices,  where  close  contact  can 
be  maintained  with  the  cooperative  or- 
ganizations that  avail  themselves  of 
this  loan  opportunity. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  aug- 
ments but  in  no  way  overlaps  or  dupli- 
cates existing  farm  credit  provisions.  I 
hope  to  see  it  enacted  and  Implemented 
to  bring  about  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  our  rural  aresis. 
A  copy  of  my  bill  foUows: 
H.R.  8800 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1901  to  au- 
thorize loans  and  grants  to  certain  coop- 
eratives serving  farmers  and  rural  residents, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
•ection  310  at  the  end  of  subtitle  A: 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  also  make 
or  insure  loans  to  local  cooperative  associa- 
tions furnishing  to  farmers  and  rural 
residents  services  and  faculties  for  harvest- 
ing, storing,  processing  (Including  preserva- 
tion or  preparation  of  edible  products  for 
market) .  transporting  or  marketing  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  products,  consumer  pur- 
chasing services,  or  the  processing  or  market- 
ing oT  other  products  of  farmers  or  rural  res- 
idents. Such  loans  may  Include  funds  for  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  the  asso- 
ciation, necessary  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment, or  for  the  repair,  expansion,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  such  services  or  facilities,  for  of>erat- 
Ing  capital  and  for  refinancing.  Such  loams 
may  be  made  or  Insured  only  If  the  applicant 
oertifles  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  a  need  for  such  services  and  facilities 
In  the  community  not  now  being  met  by  pri- 
vate Or  other  cooi>eratlve  enterprises. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
to  such  cooperative  associations  to  assist  in 
defraying  their  operational  and  maintenance 
costs  for  such  periods  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
Jnlnes  necessary  to  assure  their  successful 
operation." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  333  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  figure 
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"306"  wherever  it  appears  In  said  paragraah 
the  foUowing:  ".  810". 


THERE  IS  A  NEED  FOR  EXTENSION 
OP  THE  RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  G0NZAI.EZ)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board's  life  will  soon  be  at 
our  mercy  once  again,  since  it  is  due  to 
expire  June  30,  1971.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  thor- 
oughly consider  legislation  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  on  the  House  floor 
under  an  open  rule. 

The  Board,  as  I  have  said  before,  on 
many  occasions  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  preventing  what  I  caU  war  prof- 
iteering. It  oversees  $48  billion  of  pro- 
curement each  year,  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  Renegotiation  Act — the 
elimination  of  excessive  profits  on  de- 
fense and  space  contracts  and  related 
subcontracts. 

Yesterday,  on  May  31,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  made  a  release  which,  if  true, 
strongly  exemplifies  the  pressing  need  for 
the  extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act. 
and,  further,  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  The  article,  en- 
titled, "Defense  Contracts  Are  Assured 
of  Rising  Profits"  states  that  several  pol- 
icy changes  are  soon  to  be  initiated  in  the 
purchasing  of  major  weapons  systems.  It 
indicates  that  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  is  Insisting  on 
"more  cost  plus-tncentive-fee  contracts," 
which  has  historically  yielded  the  high- 
est profits  level.  This  type  of  contract 
covers  all  costs  and  gives  bonuses  for 
good  performance.  The  Pentagon's  gen- 
erous policy  of  bonus  awards  has  yielded 
greater  profits — and  greater  possibility 
of  excess  profits. 

Since  there  is  very  little  genuine  com- 
petitive bidding  in  Pentagon  procure- 
ment, the  Renegotiation  Board's  author- 
ity will  be  reaching  these  contracts  with 
propensities  for  excess  profits.  Only  11.4 
percent  of  the  awards  in  the  budget  year, 
ending  last  June  30,  were  advertised  for 
open  bidding — leaving  the  other  con- 
tracts to  be  negotiated  on  a  contract  by 
contract  basis  vrith  little  or  no  competi- 
tion. 

In  view  of  these  proposed  policy 
changes,  the  renegotiation  process  ■will 
be  needed  more  than  ever. 

The  Renegotiation  Board's  record  is 
very  good,  and  the  need  for  it  is  clear; 
I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
Issue  timely  and  careful  consideration. 

The  news  release  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  31,  1971) 

Defense  Contractors  Abe  Assdrzd 

OF  Rising  PROirrs 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

A  ranking  Pentagon  oflJclal  has  privately 
assured  Industry  that  profits  on  defense  con- 
tracts "win  probably  Increase"  under  new 
procurement  policies  established  by  David 
Packard,  the  Deputy  Secretary. 

The  assurance  was  given  at  a  closed-door 
meeting  of  the  Industry  Advisory  Council, 
the  top  level  business  group  that  meets  pe- 
riodically with  high  Defense  aides. 

At  the  last  lAC  gathering  In  the  Pentagon 
on  Feb.   12,  J.  Ronald  Pox,  Army  Assistant 


Secretary  for  Installations  and  Logistics,  de- 
livered the  news. 

The  Washington  Post  has  obtained  texts 
of  the  presentations  made  for  the  business- 
men. 

Fox  observed  that  a  Packard  memo  of  May 
28.  1970,  calls  for  several  policy  changes  in 
the  purchasing  of  major  weapons  systems. 
Among  them,  he  said.  Is  an  insistence  on 
more  cost-plus-lnoentlve-fee  contracts  Pox 
noted  that  historically  this  form  of  contract 
has  yielded  the  highest  profits  level. 

In  addition,  he  said,  Packard  is  calling  for 
more  "follow-on"  production  contracts,  di- 
rectly awarded  to  the  winners  of  weapons 
deaign  competitions.  The  absence  of  compe- 
tition for  production  contracts.  Pox  said, 
should  also  enlarge  profits. 

A  Senate  Suboommlttee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  under  Lee  Metcalf  (D- 
Mont.)  has  been  exploring  the  operations  of 
business  advisory  groups  throughout  govern- 
ment. His  unit  plans  to  examine  the  Penta- 
gon and  its  lAC  at  hearings  in  mid-June. 

Packard  Is  chairman  of  the  LAC.  Its  24 
Industry  members  are  drawn  largely  from 
major  defense  contractors  and  bankers. 

A  major  controversy  has  broken  out  over 
the  level  of  defense  profits.  An  Independent 
analysis  of  #4.3  billion  worth  of  defense  busi- 
ness by  the  General  Accounting  Office  com- 
putes the  average  pretax  rate  of  return  on 
owned  Investment  at  56.1  per  cent.  The 
Pentagon  and  the  weapons  makers  point  to 
a  GAO  summary  of  reports  by  contracts 
which  indicates  an  average  return  of  21.1 
per  cent.  The  GAO  and  the  industry  claim 
that  the  Independent  analysis  is  unrepre- 
sentative. 

There  are  four  principal  types  of  contract. 

Firm  fixed  price,  as  Its  name  implies,  de- 
termines the  total  sum  that  the  Pentagon 
will  pay  for  a  weapon. 

Firm  Fixed  Price-Incentive  Fee  offers 
bonuses,  on  top  of  the  fixed  price,  for  meet- 
ing a  delivery  date  on  time,  matching  per- 
formance specifications  and  the  like. 

Cost  plus  Fixed  Pee  covers  all  a  contrac- 
tor's costs  In  designing  and  producing  a 
weapon  and  gives  him  a  predetermined 
amount  as  profit  on  top  of  this. 

Cost  plus  Incentive  Pee,  the  type  now 
ordered  by  Packard,  covers  all  costs  and 
again  gives  bonuses  for  good  performance. 

According  to  procurement  experts,  the 
cost-plus-lncentlve-fee  contract  that  Pack- 
ard IS  advocating  is  not  Inherently  more 
profitable  than  other  contract  forms.  But  In 
practice,  because  of  a  generous  policy  of 
bonus  awaixls  by  the  Pentagon,  it  has  be- 
come so. 

Pox  told  the  lAC  that  studies  by  a  Penta- 
gon-financed research  organization,  the  Lo- 
gistics Management  Institute,  show  that 
"contractors  have  earned  a  higher  actual 
profit  on  Cost  plus  Incentive  Pee  contracts 
than  on  any  other  contract  type." 

In  any  cost-plus  arrangement,  the  con- 
tractor is  virtually  spared  the  need  for  any 
working  capital.  As  Fox  pointed  out,  he  Is 
reimbursed  for  all  his  bills  when  they  are 
presented,  unlike  a  fixed  price  contract  in 
which  he  normally  gets  reimbursed  at  once 
for  80  per  cent  of  his  costs. 

The  logic  of  higher  profits  from  follow-on 
contracts  fiows  from  their  nature.  If  the  win- 
ner of  a  weapons  design  competition  Is  as- 
sured that  he  will  automatically  receive  the 
contract  to  produce  quantities  of  the  lt«m. 
he  Is  In  a  strong  position  to  dictate  what  the 
government  will  pay  for  it.  The  alternative 
method,  which  Packard  Is  apparently  dls- 
couit^lng.  would  open  the  production  con- 
tract for  competitive  bidding. 

There  Is  very  little  genuine  competitive 
bidding  In  Pentagon  procurement.  Only  11.4 
per  cent  of  the  awards  In  the  budget  year 
ending  last  June  30  were  advertised  for  open 
bidding.  The  Defense  Department  q)onsors  a 
limited  type  of  competition  for  major  weap- 
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ons,  typically  Inviting  three  of  four  big  com- 
panies to  subnilt  designs. 

At  the  lAC  meeting  John  Lawrence,  chair- 
man of  Dresser  Industries,  which  makes 
machinery  and  equipment,  urged  the  Defense 
Department,  to  "rely  on  the  normal  market 
place  .  .  .  not  much — and  then  only  for  com- 
modities." 

"Over-emphasis  on  placing  contracts  al- 
ways with  the  lowest  bidder,"  he  said,  "Is  a 
sure  way  to  emasculate  the  viable  military 
base." 

The  Pentagon  should  "recognize  that  com- 
petition Is  not  conslstant  with  a  strong 
mobilization  base."  he  said.  "The  country 
wlU  be  best  served  to  have  a  strong  mobiliza- 
tion base,  rather  than  cut  throat  competi- 
tion." 

"Give  credit,"  Dresser  urged,  "to  the  tried 
and  proven  and  don't  go  for  the  low  bid 
'Johnny  come  lately'  contractor  without  care- 
ful evaluation." 

Without  citing  any  Qgures.  Dresser  de- 
clared that  "profits  of  military  contractors 
are  so  small  and  unpredictable  as  to  make 
military  work  generally  unattractive.  This  in- 
adequacy must  be  corrected  promptly.  .  .  . 
Find  a  way  to  make  military  contracts  more 
profitable." 

Packard,  hfts  said  he  agrees  profits  should 
be  higher.  The  Pox  address  to  lAC  appears 
to  spell  out  the  probable  method  to  increase 
profits. 

In  a  telephone  Interview,  Pox  said  he  had 
a  "visceral  feeling"  that  Pentagon  procure- 
ment is  moving  in  the  direction  commanded 
by  Packard.  But  the  shift  is  too  recent  to  be 
reflected  in  the  statistics  collected  by  pro- 
curement oflBclals. 


CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  IMPORT  POL- 
ICIES FOR  HOME  HEATING  OIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germ.wn)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
the  poet  who  shrewdly  observed:  "What 
a  tangled  web  we  weave  when  first  we 
practice  to  deceive."  No  better  applica- 
tion of  the  aphorism  can  be  found  than 
in  the  tangled  web  which  has  been  the 
oil  import  program.  Deception  may  be 
too  harsh  a  word  to  describe  this  pro- 
gram because  it  was  instituted,  I  am  con- 
fident, by  honorable  men  for  honorable 
purposes.  But,  good  intentions  are  not 
enough.  The  import  program  may  have 
been  designed  to  meet  some  national  se- 
curity objectives  but  it  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  least  efficient,  most  expensive, 
and  most  complex  way  to  meet  that  ob- 
jective. And  it  is  fair  to  say,  I  believe, 
that  it  has  gone  beyond  the  legitimate 
national  security  concerns.  It  is  today  in 
effect,  a  price  support  program  for  the 
domestic  oil  industry,  paid  for  by  the 
American  consumer. 

I  recognize,  too,  the  political  unfeasi- 
bility  of  substantially  revising  this  pro- 
gram. If  you  recall,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  soon  after  he  took  office, 
felt  that  the  program  should  be  reviewed 
and  a  task  force  under  the  chairmanship 
of  George  Shultz  was  appointed  to  un- 
dertake that  task.  It  concluded  that  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  the  program  was  far 
in  excess  of  that  required  for  national 
security  regulations  and  recommended  a 
major  overhaul.  Nothing  was  done. 

It  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  that 


when  you  cannot  change  something  from 
the  bottom  up — something  that  desper- 
ately needs  change — the  least  you  can  do 
is  to  seek  some  improvements  at  the  mar- 
gins. This  has  happened  at  least  in  one 
instance:  When  the  President  decided 
in  mid- 1970  to  permit  a  very  modest 
amount  of  home  heating  oil  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  eastern  seaboard  States 
by  independent  deepwater  terminal  oper- 
ators to  relieve  the  acute  shortage  of  sup- 
ply and  to  moderate  prices.  This  pro- 
gram was  continued  for  1971  although 
at  the  same  time,  an  older  program  which 
had  permitted  importation  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  and  other  oil  products  into  the 
United  States  was  discontinued.  The  net 
effect  was  that  for  1971,  the  amount  of 
extra  home  heating  oil  to  be  permitted 
to  be  imported  was  very  small  indeed. 

For  reasons  of  presumed  national  se- 
curity, as  well  as  to  accommodate  the 
Government  of  Venezuela — and  more  the 
latter  than  the  former — this  modest  pro- 
gram permitted  imports  of  40,000  barrels 
per  day  and  required  that  the  imports 
had  to  be  purchased  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  so  happens  that  two  ma- 
jor oil  refiners,  Esso  and  Shell,  in  effect 
control  the  market  in  the  Caribbean, 
which  is  where  Western  Hemisphere 
sources  of  home  heating  oil  are  to  be 
found.  This  program  took  effect  on  July 
1,  1970.  In  August,  these  two  refiners 
raised  their  price  from  6'2  cents  to  8' 2 
cents  per  gallon.  In  late  November,  they 
subsequently  moved  up  their  price  to 
9 '2  cents  per  gallon.  And  both  of  these 
companies  have  recently  advised  its  cus- 
tomers that  they  will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
ply any  home  heating  oil  from  the  Carib- 
bean for  the  coming  season. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  responding  to  a  serious  need 
on  the  part  of  consumers  on  the  east 
coast  and  principally  in  the  Northeast, 
ordered  a  minor  and  marginal  modifica- 
tion of  the  oil  import  program.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  increase  supply  and  to  pro- 
vide cheaper  products  to  the  American 
consumer.  But  what  has  in  fact  hap- 
pened? As  a  result  of  the  actions  of  two 
major  oil  companies,  over  a  period  of  6 
months,  the  price  of  the  imported  pro- 
duct was  raised  nearly  50  percent  to  the 
point  where  the  imported  product  is  no 
less  expensive  than  the  domestic  pro- 
duct. Second,  these  companies  have  an- 
nounced to  their  independent  customers 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  supply  them 
with  its  product  from  the  Caribbean  area. 

This  is  an  unconscionable  develop- 
ment. The  increase  in  prices  of  nearly  50 
percent  is  outrageous  and  can  in  no  way 
be  explained  by  any  cost  factors.  The  cut- 
ting off  of  supply  may  conceivably  be  a 
good  business  decision  for  the  company 
concerned.  I  simply  do  not  know.  But  its 
adverse  consequences  for  the  American 
consumer  are  self-evident. 

In  short,  two  major  oil  companies  have 
been  able,  by  their  action,  to  frustrate 
the  purposes  of  this  modest  program 
which  the  President  announced  last  June. 
Has  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  been  enhanced  by  these  actions? 


The  question  suggests  its  own  answer. 
The  only  security  which  has  been  im- 
proved has  been  the  economic  security 
of  the  companies  concerned. 

There  is  a  simple  and  obvious  v.a.v  to 
resolve  this  problem.  First,  permit  the 
independent  marketers  to  procure  their 
home  heating  oil  wherever  they  can  find 
it  in  the  world.  In  actual  practice,  this 
would  be  from  refiners  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. By  being  able  to  procure  in  West- 
em  Europe,  they  will  be  able  to  buy 
at  reasonable  prices  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  competition  in  the  Western 
European  market  while  there  is  no  com- 
petition in  the  American  home  market 
and  its  satellite  Caribbean  market.  The 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
nor  would  the  Venezuelan  Government 
b?  disadvantaged  by  this.  The  Venezue- 
lans can  sell  all  the  oil  they  wish  in  the 
United  States.  Beyond  that,  what  the 
Venezuelans  have  recently  done  in  terms 
of  taxes  and  prices  on  oil  should  not 
make  us  beholden  to  them. 

Second,  the  amount  of  permissible  im- 
ports under  the  program  should  be  ex- 
panded from  40,000  barrels  a  day  to  a 
minimum  of  100.000  barrels  a  day.  This 
would  still  represent  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  total  consumer  requirements. 

Third,  the  home  heating  oil  import 
program  should  be  made  a  regular  and 
as  continuing  a  part  of  the  overall  oil 
import  program  as  is  the  crude  oil  im- 
port program.  There  is  no  sense  in  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  cheaper  off- 
shore crude  oil  for  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
jor American  oil  companies  if  we  do  not, 
at  the  same  time,  permit  the  importation 
of  some  home  heating  oil  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  wait  until  next 
winter  to  begin  to  meet  these  problems. 
The  time  for  action  is  now;  policy  deci- 
sions and  changes  in  the  No.  2  fuel  oil 
program  must  be  made  by  the  end  of 
Jime  if  marketers  and  consumers  of  fuel 
oil  are  to  plan  effectively  for  the  winter 
of  1971-72,  and  if  the  people  of  the 
Northeast  are  to  be  assured  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  at  reason- 
able prices. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  SOVIET  JEWS 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  this  House  that  on  April  27 
of  this  year  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  New  York  imanimously  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  support  of  the  Soviet  Jews  Re- 
lief Act  of  1971.  H.R.  5606,  as  amended. 
The  resolution  was  introduced  by  city 
council  minority  leader  Eldon  Clingan; 
it  follows: 

Resolution 

(Resolution  calling  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  special  visas  to  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  their  immigration  to 
this  country) 
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Whereas,  This  nation  has  always  been  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed  of  other  lands;  and 

Whereas,  TTie  City  of  New  York  has  been 
the  home  of  millions  of  immigrants,  who 
have  contributed  Immensely  to  its  greatness 
and  developed  Its  unique  character;  and 

Whereas.  The  Soviet  Union  has  systemati- 
cally persecuted  Its  Jewish  population;  and 

Whereas,  Large  nimibers  of  Jews  In  the  So- 
viet Union  at  great  risks  to  themselves  have 
demonstrated  a  desire  to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas.  The  current  refugee  quota  for 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  would  bar  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  from  our  shores  If  they 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  even  on  a  modest 
scale;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress  has 
previously  passed  legislation  to  enable  the 
refugees  of  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Cuba  to  emigrate  to  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  has 
Introduced  the  Soviet  Jews  ReUef  Act  of 
1971,  which  authorizes  30,000  special  visas 
outside  the  regular  Immigration  quota  sys- 
tem for  Soviet  Jews  who  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  wish  to  come  to 
this  country;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  The  City  of 
New  York  calls  upon  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Soviet  Jews  Relief  Act  of 
1971;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  Council 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  every 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 


REMEDIAL    IMMIGRATION 
LEGISLATION 

fMr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  immigration  legislation 
which  has  a  dual  thrust  at  eliminating 
troublesome  problem  areas  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  This  bill,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Honorable  William  F.  Ryan, 
Honorable  Joshua  Eilberg,  Honorable 
Walter  Flowers,  and  Honorable  John 
F.  Seiberling.  is  a  combination  bill  em- 
bodying provisions  of  other  bills  pending 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
compromise  bill  adapting  the  floor  on 
immigration  proposal  to  meet  a  tempo- 
rar>'  problem  which  this  legislation 
should  correct  within  4  years — the  life 
of  the  legislation.  The  companion  thrust 
is  directed  at  the  elimination  of  the 
backlog  in  the  fifth  preference — brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens — which  was 
not  eliminated  by  1968.  as  intended. 

Not  until  1964.  after  four  decades  of 
subjection  to  the  principle  that  some  im- 
migrants were  more  acceptable  than  oth- 
ers, was  there  sufficient  and  coordinated 
effort  and  leadership  to  pave  the  way  for 
repeal  of  the  national  origins  system.  The 
impetus  in  this  direction  was  supplied  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  when  he  sent 
an  Executive  communication  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1963. 

The  bill  introduced  as  a  result  of  the 
Executive  communication,  was  a  product 
of  great  study   and   sought  to   prevent 


problems  before  they  becsime  evident.  To 
insure  an  orderly  transition  from  the  na- 
tional origins  system  to  a  system  based 
upon  flrst-come,  first-served,  within 
preferences,  a  5 -year  phaseout  period 
was  proposed  which  the  departmental  ex- 
perts and  statisticians  concluded  would 
relieve  the  backlogs  that  had  developed 
in  some  preference  categories  for  some 
countries.  Furthermore,  this  bUl  called 
for  a  reserve  of  visas  made  available  to 
the  President  to  be  allocated  to  those 
countries  which  had  enjoyed  large  quotas 
under  the  old  system  and  who  would  be 
disadvantaged  by  the  change  since  they 
could  not  compete  equitably  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis,  simply  because 
there  was  never  a  need  to  establish  pri- 
ority dates  and  a  place  m  line  for  a  visa. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  the  bill  was 
enacted,  the  5 -year  phaseout  period  was 
reduced  to  a  3-year  phaseout.  The  re- 
serve of  visas  was  deleted  completely  and 
a  new  feature — the  labor  certification  re- 
quirement— ^became  an  integral  part  of 
the  act. 

Cautioned  and  warned  of  the  problems 
that  could  arise,  the  Congress,  in  its 
haste  to  attain  the  target  of  repeal  of 
the  national  origins  system,  cast  proba- 
ble problems  aside. 

Today,  we  reap  the  result  of  casting 
aside  those  safeguards  that  were  origi- 
nally proposed  in  the  Executive  com- 
munication. We  find  that  the  fifth  pref- 
erence, particularly  with  regard  to  Italy, 
is  oversubscribed  and  has  been  over- 
subscribed and  the  backlog  was  not  elim- 
inated as  the  drafters  of  the  legislation 
anticipated. 

We  find  that  immigration  from  West- 
ern Europe,  particularly  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  dissipated  to  a  mere 
trickle.  These  results  certainly  were  not 
intended.  Until  these  results  are  cor- 
rected, the  great  step  forward  in  all  im- 
migration policy  is  haxnessed  to  a  dead 
weight  of  discouragement,  frustration, 
and  dismay. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  is  designed 
to  correct  the  deficiencies  resulting  from 
the  haste  in  approving  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1965.  Before  the  Congress  can 
build  on  this  act  and  approve  a  world- 
wide immigration  system  with  workable 
preferences,  or  any  other  legislation  af- 
fecting immigration,  we  must  backstep 
and  put  our  immigration  law  in  good 
order. 

We  have  waited  for  5  years  to  deter- 
mine if  the  shortcomings  of  the  law 
would  correct  themselves,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous now  that  these  shortcomings  will 
only  manifest  themselves  in  greater 
hardship  and  unfairness.  The  only  cor- 
rective method  is  by  legislation,  legisla- 
tion which  I  hoped  would  not  be  neces- 
sary but  which  experience  has  dictated 
has  become  very  necessary. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  establishes 
a  fioor  on  immigration  for  each  country 
by  making  special  immigrant  visas  avail- 
able equal  to  75  percent  of  the  1955-65 
average  less  visas  issued  under  the  per- 
manent provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended.  No 
more  than  7,500  special  visas  can  be  used 
by  any  coimtry  in  each  fiscal  year. 


The  bill  is  temporary  in  nature  de- 
signed for  a  temporary  problem  and  will 
automatically  terminate  after  4  years. 
After  carefully  reviewing  the  abimdant 
material  and  statistics  on  the  problems 
the  Irish  and  other  Northern  European 
aliens  have  experienced  competing  for 
immigrant  visas,  it  was  concluded  that 
this  4-year  period  would  grant  sufficient 
time  for  people  from  those  countries  to 
establish  priority  dates  and  thus  elimi- 
nate the  unintended  inequities.  That  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  and  the  fioor  provision 
have  been  widely  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, not  only  in  the  Congress  but  by 
various  interested  organizations.  I  think 
that  those  of  us  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  stipulate 
the  fact  that  immigration  from  Northern 
Europe  has  been  drastically  curtailed.  We 
also  stipulate  that  this  resiHt  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  shortcomings  in  the 
changeover  from  the  national  origins 
system  to  the  firstcome,  first-served 
system.  I  believe  that  this  temporary  leg- 
islation will  correct  the  deficiencies  that 
caused  the  fall  of  immigration  from  those 
coimtries  which  have  traditionally  sent 
immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

The  second  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  di- 
rected at  the  backlog  in  the  fifth  pref- 
erence— brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens—that emerged  after  the  landmark 
1965  amendments  became  effective  on 
July  1,  1968.  It  had  been  expected  that 
the  3-year  phaseout  period,  1965-68, 
would  eliminate  any  problems  from  the 
1965  act  that  repealed  the  repugnant  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  However, 
the  fifth  preference  category,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  intending  Italian  im- 
migrants, was  heavily  oversubscribed. 
Without  remedial  legislation  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  come  under  the  present  fifth 
preference  can  be  imited  with  their  U.S. 
citizen  families. 

This  bill  would  authorize  issuance  of 
special  immigrant  visas  to  all  qualified 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  who 
have  petitions  filed  prior  to  July  1,  1968. 

I  believe  that  it  is  patently  important 
that  we  solve  the  major  outstanding  in- 
equities stemming  from  the  1965  amend- 
ments before  we  can  attempt  to  solve  any 
other  problems  in  the  immigration  field. 


FAMILY  OF  NORTHWEST  FLORIDA 
RESIDENT  FIGURED  PROMI- 
NENTLY IN  FLAG  DAY  RECOG- 
NITION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  14  is  a 
verj'  special  day. 

It  is  the  day  when,  traditionally,  all 
Americans  observe  Flag  Day.  Noble  as 
this  tradition  is  however,  it  should  be 
more  than  that.  It  should  be  a  national 
holiday  and  for  that  reason  I  have  joined 
as  a  cointroducer  of  a  bill  officially  desig- 
nating June  14  as  Flag  Day.  It  is  disap- 
pointing to  me  that  Congress  has  moved 
so  slowly  to  take  action  on  this  bill. 
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Flag  Day  first  was  observed  on  June  14, 
1885,  in  a  tiny  schoolroom  in  Predonia, 
Wis.,  by  a  young  schoolteacher  named 
Bernard  J.  Cigrand.  He  was  19  years  of 
age  and  a  fierce  patriot  He  sat  a  small 
flag  on  his  wooden  desk  and  told  his 
handful  of  pupils  the  story  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

He  chose  that  particular  day  because 
It  marked  the  1777  anniversary  of  the 
Continental  Congress'  ofiBcial  approval  of 
the  flag's  design. 

Bernard  J.  Cigrand  has  a  special  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Florida, 
for  a  flne  woman  who  knew  him  well  and 
who  married  into  his  family  still  lives  in 
Chipley,  Pla.,  which  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Grace  Cigrand  Lundqulst,  now  80 
years  of  age,  first  met  the  Cigrsjid  fam- 
ily more  than  60  years  ago  when  she 
married  Bernard  H.  Cigrand,  son  of  the 
schoolteacher  who  first  marked  Flag  Day 
in  the  United  States. 

Following  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  subsequent  marriage  to  Eban  Limd- 
quist,  this  wonderful  lady  moved  to  Chip- 
ley  in  1954  where,  now  a  widow,  she  con- 
tmues  to  live  an  active  life  dedicated  to 
her  friends,  her  church  and  her  Nation. 

To  Grace  Cigrand  Limdquist.  Flag  Day 
Is  something  especially  dear.  She  re- 
calls the  fervor  with  which  her  father- 
in-law  told  of  his  long  struggle  for  ofiQcial 
recognition  of  one  day  in  the  year  to 
honor  our  Nation's  banner,  and  she  tells 
of  the  joy  the  elder  Cigrand  experienced 
when,  in  1916.  President  Woodrow  'Wil- 
son proclaimed  the  first  official  nation- 
wide observance  of  Flag  Day  and  pre- 
sented a  flag  to  Mr.  Cigrand. 

That  same  fiag — personally  presented 
to  Bernard  Cigrand  by  President  Wil- 
son— is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Trayer  of  Bristol.  Va.,  daughter  of  my 
constituent,  Mrs.  Grace  Cigrand  Lund- 
quiit. 

In  this  day  when  many  seek  to  destroy 
our  flag  and,  indeed,  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands,  it  is  e.specially  significant 
that  we  recall  the  selfless  struggle  by  a 
single  dedicated  man — Bernard  J.  Ci- 
grand— to  have  the  flag  he  loved  so 
dearly  officially  recognized  on  a  special 
day. 

I  believe  it  would  be  fitting  for  this 
Coneress  to  now  move  to  complete  the 
work  be^un  by  this  dedicated  man 
almost  86  years  ago.  and  to  now  grant 
congressional  designation  of  June  14  as 
Flag  Day. 

It  would  mean  much  to  those  such  as 
Mrs.  Lundquist  and  Mrs.  Trayer.  who 
can  boast  proud  connection  with  thLs 
patriot  and  it  would  mean  much  more 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  i'\ 
the^c  troubled  times. 

We  are  not  talking  about  ju5t  any  day 
Nor  are  we  talking  about  an  observance 
we  w  ill  one  day  abandon. 

We  are  talking  about  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
day  it  became  the  official  baxmer  of  our 
Natio.i.  It  has  been  our  banner  for  194 
years  and  this  Congress  should  designate 
a  special  day  on  which  to  honor  it 

It  would  be  particularly  appropriate 


to  so  designate  Jime  14  in  this  year  when 
we  have  witnessed  the  disgusting  display 
of  the  flag  of  our  enemy  waved  by  dissi- 
dent malcontents  from  the  steps  of  our 
Capitol.  Further,  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  act  now,  even  as  the  last 
remaining  scars  of  the  Capitol  bomb 
blast  are  being  covered  by  workmen. 

Only  one  State — Pennsylvania — offi- 
cially notes  June  14  as  Flag  Day,  al- 
though the  President  traditionally  de- 
clares the  event  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Let  this  Congress  move  now  to  honor 
our  flag  by  designating  June  14  as  Flag 
Day.  It  is  a  special  day  in  the  history  of 
our  country  and  it  is  deserving  of  this 
special  recognition. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— THE 
ADMINISTRATION  REQUESTS  A 
LUDICROUS  $2  MILLION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  47  Members 
joined  me  In  sending  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Rich- 
ardson on  April  23  urging  him  to  request 
full  funding  for  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  for  flscal  year 
1971  and  fiscal  year  1972.  Today,  we  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  our  letter. 

This  answer  is  an  affront  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  across 
the  Nation  afflicted  with  lead  poisoning. 

The  Secretary  states  in  his  letter  of 
May  28— 

since  the  current  flscal  year  Is  nearly  over. 
we    will    not   request   a    1971    supplemental. 

His  sense  of  timing  is  very  precise.  It 
is  true  that  fiscal  year  1971,  for  which 
$10  million  was  authorized,  is  nearly 
over.  Had  the  Secretary  chosen,  however, 
to  act  when  our  letter  was  sent,  the  prob- 
lem he  raises  would  be  nonexistent. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion requested  no  funds  for  flscal  year 
1971.  Enough  of  niceties  of  efficiency. 
Pure  and  simple,  the  fact  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  no  funds,  and  its 
silence  on  the  matter  has  been  heard 
loud  and  clear. 

The  Secretary  also  tells  us  that  the 
President  will  "shortly  transmit  an 
amendment  to  the  1972  budget  request- 
ing $2  million."  This  strains  credulity. 
The  fart  is  that  a  full  $30  million  is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  fact 
is  that  Secretary  Richardson'.s  Depart- 
ment already  has  preliminary  reque.':ts 
from  31  State  and  local  covernmental 
units  concerning  fundin:?  under  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act.  The  fpct  is  that  lead  poisoning 
claims  200  lives  a  year;  it  sentences  800 
children  a  year  ti  permanent  institu- 
tionalization: it  produces  moderate  to 
severe  bran  damage  in  3,200  children  a 
year 

The  fact  is  that  a  mca'^er  $2  million  is 
an  affrrnt  to  these  thousands  of  victims 
of  the  administration's  indifference,  and 
to  the  thousands  more  who  will  fall 
victim. 


But  we  are  assured,  in  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson's letter,  that  the  amount  the  ad- 
ministration contemplates  spending— 
$2  million  plus  an  additional  $200,000 
which  it  is  spending  under  other  legisla- 
tive  authority — "signifies  the  admlnis- 
tration's  clear  Intent  to  mount  a  con- 
certed effort  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
lead-based  paint. 

As  to  this  statement  I  have  no  com- 
ment. I  leave  that  to  the  imagination. 


AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OPPOSES  ESCH'S  MAN- 
POWER REVENUE-SHARING  PRO- 
POSAL 

<Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  The  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation composed  of  more  than  50,000 
members  across  the  country  has  written 
a  perceptive  analysis  of  their  opposition 
to  the  recent  manpower  revenue-sharing 
proposal  and  their  support  of  H.R.  3613, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  Their 
position  is  impressive  considering  that 
the  AVA  has  been  a  leading  voice  in  the 
Nation  since  1925  for  vocational  and  in- 
dustrial arts  educators,  supervisors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  students. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully  exam- 
ine AVA's  views  today  when  this  matter 
comes  to  the  floor  because  they  have  an 
avowed  purpose  to  "foster  vocational  and 
industrial  arts  education  as  reflected  in 
Federal  legislation." 

The  material  follows: 
The  Situ.\tion  in  Regard  to  the  Manpower 

Legislation  and  AVA's  Opposition  to  thi 

Proposed     Manpower     Revenue     Sharing 

BlLl, 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Administration's 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  (lich 
Substitute)  has  been  reduced  to  a  bitter 
political  issue  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives which  places  the  American  Vocational 
Association  between  Its  long  standing  frlenda 
and  supporters  of  both  political  parties.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  threats  of  retribu- 
tion made,  In  today's  telegram  to  all  State 
Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  by  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  the  AVA  must  and 
-shall  continue  to  fight  for  the  same  educa- 
tional principles  It  fought  for  last  year  when 
the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot  and  we  stood 
with  the  Administration  and  the  minority 
against  the  Democratic  Senate  BUI. 

After  discussions  here  this  morning  with 
Aslstant  Secretary  of  Labor  (Manpower) 
Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  may  well  be  more  flex- 
ible in  its  approach  than  the  Esch  Substi- 
tute bill  would  indicate  on  Us  face.  While  I 
doubt  the  revenue  sharing  approach  can  iBe 
made  compatible  with  those  assurances  of 
educational  quality  In  manpower  programs 
which  we  still  demand,  and  which  the  Ad- 
m  nlstratlon  supported  last  year,  we  will 
never  know  for  sure  In  the  absence  of  the  full 
hearings  and  dlfcusslon  which  have  been 
sadly  lacking  In  the  development  of  the  cur- 
rfnt  legislative  proposal 

Contrary  to  the  assumption  made  In  the 
telegram  we  do  not  base  our  objections  on 
the  theory  that  "vocational  educators  would 
have  less  Influence  with  the  governors  (and 
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mayors)  than  with  the  VS.  Department  of 
Labor,"  although  such  probably  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  unregulated  conduct  of 
manpower  programs.  As  you  wlU  see  in.  my 
explanation  which  follows,  we  believe  In  the 
necessity  of  a  balanced,  Labor-HEW  enforced, 
system  of  legislative  requirements  to  the  end 
that  the  educational  quality  and  values  In- 
herent In  manpower  training  programs  will 
be  protected. 

If  our  Republican  friends  of  long  standing 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  decide  to 
make  good  on  their  threat  to  punish  adult 
and  school-age  vocational  education  stu- 
denis.  by  withholding  their  traditional  sup- 
port of  the  vocational  education  program  and 
its  appropriations  unless  we  withdraw  our 
professional  objections  to  their  propKjsed 
Manpower  BUI,  I  will  be  truly  distressed.  But 
they  will  have  to  answer  (not  to  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association,  but  to  the  nine 
million  vocational  education  students,  youth 
and  adults,  and  their  families,  who  need  and 
depend  on  their  support. 

What  follows  Is  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
cipal considerations  that  have  led  the  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association  to  oppoee  HJl. 
8141.  the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1971,  as  presently  drafted,  which  will  soon 
be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  "Esch  Subetltute"  for 
the  Pubhc  Service  Employment  Bill  (H.R. 
3613).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Public 
Service  Employment  Bill,  which  has  been 
favorably  considered  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  after  extensive 
hearings,  and  by  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, would  in  no  way  alter,  modify,  com- 
promise or  otherwise  affect  the  current  Fed- 
eral manpower  program,  while  the  substi- 
tute bill  at  issue,  without  benefit  of  any 
hearings  or  committee  review,  seeks  to  re- 
peal the  manpower  program  and  substitute 
for  It  the  Administration's  revenue  sharing 
concept. 

The  position  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  with  resp>ect  to  legislation  in  the 
manpower  field  has  consistently  been  one 
of  strengthening  the  role  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  manpower  development  to  the  end 
of  assuring  quality  In  Its  education  compo- 
nent and  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
dual  system  of  education  in  which  the  rich 
would  attend  academic  schools  whUe  the 
poor  would  receive  second  class  "training" 
outside  the  school  setting.  The  programs  op- 
erated under  the  provisions  of  the  Manpower 
Act  are  basically  education  and  training.  ThU 
has  been  the  historic  mission  of  vocational 
education  as  an  educational  process,  and  as 
a  tool  for  economic  growth  and  development. 

The  American  Vocational  Association  sup- 
ports manpower  legislation  for  the  reasons 
stated  In  the  policy  resolution  adopted  by 
the  AVA  House  of  Delegates  m  1969: 

MANPOWER    LECISL.ATION 

Whereas,  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation has  hlghUghted  the  failure  of  our 
schools  to  educate  to  the  level  of  adequate 
employ  ability  nearly  25  percent  of  the  yovmg 
men  and  women  who  turn  18  each  year  as 
a  waste  of  money  as  well  as  human  reeourcee; 
and 

Whereas,  the  violence,  unrest,  and  alien- 
ation of  thousands  of  Americans  are  In  part, 
a  result  of  unemplojrment  and  unequal  op- 
portunity; and 

Whereas,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  has  provided  both  Jobs 
and  basic  education  and  training  for  more 
than  one  mUllon  persons,  many  of  whom 
came  from  the  ranJcs  of  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed; and 

Whereas,  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  are  directed  toward  meeting 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  all  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  of  all  communities; 


Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Aiaex^ 
lean  Vocational  Association  through  Its 
members,  give  support  to  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  lzi:^>rove  manpower  programs  in 
order  that  education  and  training  may  be 
made  available  for  the  population  that  has 
no*  been  served  by  the  traditional  system 
of  education;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  through  Its  members, 
work  for  legislation  that  wUl  strengthen  and 
improve  the  educational  components  of  man- 
power development  Including  guidance, 
thereby  making  vocational  education  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  nation's  manpower  pol- 
icy: and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  through  its  mem- 
bers, supports  legislation  to  implement  a 
total  program  of  vocational  education  and 
guidance  to  the  end  that  the  schools  as  es- 
tablished institutions  of  our  society,  provide 
for  the  career  development  needs  of  all  per- 
sons. 

The  AVA  opposes  TS.S..  8141  (Esch  Substi- 
tute) for  these  reasons : 

1.  H.R.  8141  repeals  the  existing  manpovtrer 
legislation.  At  the  present  time,  that  legis- 
lation provides  funds  for  State  educational 
agencies  to  implement  manpower  training 
programs;  it  provides  for  In-servlce  training 
of  teaching  personnel;  it  funds  skill  centers 
and  other  institutional  training  programs 
conducted  by  vocational  education  person- 
nel. The  Esch  Substitute  gives  no  assurance 
that  these  would  be  continued  under  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing. 

2.  HJl.  8141  totally  lacks  the  assurance  of 
educational  quality  which  was  contained  in 
last  year's  Stelger  BUI,  HJi.  19519,  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  overwhelmingly  (275- 
80)  with  the  full  support  of  the  AVA,  the 
Ni.xon  Administration,  and  the  Majority  and 
Minority  leadership  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  last  year's  Compre- 
hensive Manpower  BUI  not  only  set  forth 
standards  for  the  use  of  funds,  but  Involved 
the  mechanism  of  prime  sponsor  contracts 
which  required  the  approval  of  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  we  commended  the 
architects  of  that  bUl  for  including  the  fol- 
lowing additional  provisions  to  safeguard  ed- 
ucational quaJity  in  the  process  of  manpower 
training : 

(a)  Vocational  educators  shall  serve  on 
the  Manpower  Services  Councils  (Sec.  104 
(b)). 

(b)  Prime  sponsors  must  use  to  the  extent 
appropriate  the  services  and  facilities  of  vo- 
cational and  technical  schools  and  area  skill- 
centers  In  carrying  out  the  Institutional 
training  and  educational  components  of  a 
comprehensive  manpower  plan   (Sec.  105(b) 

(6)). 

(c)  Through  the  State  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  the  State  must  take  additional 
steps  to  assure  the  participation  of  State- 
supported  vocational  education  agencies  in 
prime  sponsors'  programs  In  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities (Sec.  107(b) (1-2) ). 

(d)  Beyond  regfular  program  funds  special 
incentive  grants  (up  to  $75  mUlion  in  FT  72) 
win  be  made  to  State  and  local  prime  spon- 
sors who  develop  exemplary  llnlcages  between 
manpower  programs  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. (Sec.  504(d) ). 

(e)  HEW  and  Labor  must  ooncvir  In  any 
rules,  regulatlona,  standards  of  performance, 
and  guidelines  which  would  affect  the  role 
and  function  of  vocational  education  agen- 
cies (Sec.  108). 

(f)  Any  components  of  comprehensive 
manpower  program  i^iplloatloiu  which  deal 
with  vocational  education  and  institutional 


training  must  be  approved  Jointly  by  HEW 
and  Labor  (Sec.  108) . 

(g)  Within  six  months  of  the  CMA's  effec- 
tive date,  HEW  and  lAbor  must  report  to 
Congress  on  the  utilization  of  area  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools  under  CMA  and 
the  steps  taken  to  Increase  their  utilization 
and  effectiveness  (Sec.  525(a) ). 

(h)  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  must  report  to  Congress  on  the 
extent  to  which  vocational  education  activi- 
ties and  goals  are  being  Incorporated  into 
general  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  (Sec.  525(b)). 

In  addition  to  the  above  statutory  safe- 
guards, further  assurances  of  legislative  and 
executive  Intent  were  provided  by  proponents 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  by  letters  of 
assurance  by  Secretary  Richardson  and  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Lovell : 

Mr.  Qule  said:  "As  a  supporter  of  voca- 
tional education,  I  view  these  (above)  pro- 
visions as  a  major  step  forward." 

As  part  of  his  two  page  letter  to  me  en- 
dorsing the  need  for  each  of  the  above  safe- 
guards, Mr.  LoveU  said:  "I  want  to  assure 
you  and  your  membership  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Is  committed  to  the  fullest 
utUlzatlon  of  the  educational  system  under 
this  (last  year's)  bUl,  which  has  the  fvXl 
rupport  of  the  Administration  ...  I  share 
the  aversion  to  the  posslbUlty  that  a  'dual 
school  system'  might  emerge  .  .  .  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  taken  careful  steps 
to  assure  that  the  Nation's  vocational  edu- 
cators are  Integral  partners  in  planning  and 
implementing  a  comprehensive  manpower 
system." 

Secretary  Richardson  wrote  to  me  In  part: 
"The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  strongly  supports  the  proposed  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  (HJR.  19519).  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  would  assist  the 
D^artment  to  make  vocational  education 
more  effective  In  meeting  the  manpower 
needs  of  our  nation,  by  making  vocational 
educators  partners  In  the  planufng  and  im- 
plementing of  a  comprehensive  manpower 
system. 

"This  bin  gives  me  the  responsibility  and 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  clear  all  Fed- 
eral rules,  regulations,  and  standards  of  p>er- 
formance  which  would  affect  educational 
programs  and  other  programs  under  the  trad- 
tlonal  purview  of  the  DHEW." 

Last  year's  bill  represented  a  dlstUlatlon 
of  the  best  thinking  of  the  Congress,  the 
Administration,  and  the  public  Interest 
groups,  after  thorough  hearings,  delibera- 
tions and  negotiations.  From  otir  point  of 
view  it  combined  the  Administration's  In- 
terest In  State  and  local  administration  (also 
the  Justification  for  revenue  sharing)  with 
our  concern  that  effective  standards  of  qual- 
ity be  mandated,  supervised  and  enforced. 
We  supported  these  principles  and  guaran- 
tees of  quality.  They  are  today  totally  absent 
from  the  Administration's  "Esch  substitute." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  our 
position  Is  merely  one  of  political  partisan- 
ship. In  light  of  the  above,  that  claim  must 
appear  a  foolish  one.  Our  complete  rebuttal 
to  the  charge  of  political  partisanship  Is  that 
in  consistently  supporting  the  identical  man- 
power policy  last  year  and  now.  with  respect 
to  the  educational  components  thereof,  we 
opposed  the  Democrats'  alternative  last  year 
and  the  Republicans'  substitute  this  year". 

WhUe  we  have  never  taken  a  rigid  stand 
for  or  against  any  'delivery  system'  pro- 
posal In  manpower  legislation,  we  have  con- 
sistently advocated  the  principle  that  what- 
ever training  is  offered  must  be  educationally 
sound  and  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
must  be  truly  calculated  to  train  the  enrollee 
for  the  Job  sought.  WhUe  we  believe  In  in- 
stitutional training,  we  have  never  insisted 
that  all  manpower  programs  should  be  such. 
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We  do  Insist,  however,  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  educational  or  training  component  of 
manpower  programs  Is  a  question  of  profes- 
sional judgment  which  a  trainee  Is  entitled 
to  have  made  by  a  qualified  professional. 

Our  legislative  mandate,  from  the  AVA 
House  of  Delegates,  concerning  manpower  Is 
to  work  for  legislation  which  will  assvire  that 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  Is 
the  agency  which  shall  pass  on  the  educa- 
tional validity  of  the  manpower  training 
programs,  and  which  will  assure  that  HEW, 
through  its  Vocational  Division,  shall  have 
and  be  required  to  exercise  the  power  of  con- 
currence of  the  manpower  program 

The  proponents  of  the  Nlanpower  Revenue 
Sharing  substitute  have  claimed  that  "voca- 
tional education  is  protected"  In  their  bill. 
But  of  all  the  assurance  we  deemed  essential, 
and  which  were  Incorjxjrated  In  the  last  year's 
bill,  only  two  are  contained  In  the  Esch 
substitu'e: 

I  at  With  respect  to  State  and  local  pro- 
grams 1 85'  of  the  funds),  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision that  the  "units  of  government  shall 
make  maximum  feasible  use  of  existing  edu- 
cational institutions  having  a  training 
capability,  such  as  (but  not  limited  to)  area 
vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  and 
Junior  and  community  colleges."  However, 
none  of  the  other  essential  elements.  Includ- 
ing submission  of  plans  for  approval,  and 
Incentives  to  coopera':e.  etc.  are  Included.  In 
fact,  the  principal  means  of  Federal  enforce- 
ment is  by  civil  lawsuits  brought  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  In  essence  we  see  a 
Federal  program,  run  by  governors  and 
mayors,  which  requires  them  to  submit  their 
plans  to  Washington,  but  which  completely 
relinquishes  the  Federal  Government's 
power  and  responsibility  to  approve  the  plans 
and  thereby  protect  .ind  enforce  the  will  of 
Congress.  Without  the  authority  to  disap- 
prove, the  review  power  is  an  empty  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest. 

( b)  Sec.  406  provides  for  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federally  administered,  voca- 
tional programs  (15'"'  of  the  funds). 

In  conclusion,  the  proposed  "Esch  Sub- 
stitute" Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Bill, 
H  R.  8141.  is  substantially  devoid  of  the 
statutory  assurances  that,  in  our  profes- 
sional Judgment,  are  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  Federal  m.inpower  programs.  The  bill  is 
totally  lacking  in  the  assurances  which  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  insisted  upon 
last  year.  One  has  only  to  read  the  floor 
debate  of  last  year  to  recall  the  extent  of 
concern  which  Members  of  the  House  had 
for  these  principles.  For  all  of  these  reasons, 
the  .American  Vocational  Association  opposes 
the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Bill. 

.ACTION  • 

In  light  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  essential  that 
you  write  or  wire  every  Member  of  your  Con- 
gressional Delegation  In  Washington  today 
expressing  your  opposition  to  the  Esch  Sub- 
stitute. Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Bill — 
AND  encourage  others  to  do  likewise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lowell  A.  Bltrkett. 

Executive  Director 


ANOTHER  LABOR  DEPARTMENT 
FAILURE 

<Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  commend  the 
administration  for  the  concern  they 
have  expressed  for  the  plight  of  some 
Americans  who  are  without  a  livelihood. 


The  Labor  Department  announced  re- 
cently that  a  new  program  is  operating 
to  find  jobs  for  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  laid  off  largely  by  the  aero- 
space and  defense  manufacturers.  I  am 
heartened  to  see  that  the  administration 
is  attempting  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
faced  by  the  millions  of  citizens  who  are 
idle,  but  am  gravely  disappointed  in  the 
methods  it  is  using. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
notes  that  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram on  May  3,  10,284  unemployed  pro- 
fessionals had  applied  while  only  300  .lobs 
were  offered.  The  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  6.1  percent.  It  is  obvious 
that  at  all  levels  there  are  not  sufficient 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  to  employ  the 
more  than  5  million  citizens  who  are 
without  work,  let  alone  the  millions 
more  who  desire  work  but  have  given  up 
looking  and  the  1.6  million  who  are 
about  to  enter  the  labor  force. 

While  there  is  an  unprecedented  need 
for  jobs,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  pub- 
lic ser\'ices  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ments faced  with  dwindling  tax  bases  are 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  present  com- 
munity services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  training  and  edu- 
cating people  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist. 
Trainees  of  manpower  programs,  return- 
ing veterans,  retrained  engineers,  and 
recent  graduates  are  disillusioned  and 
fnjstrated.  They  cannot  find  work.  That 
is  why  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  I  led  the 
floor  fight  in  support  of  my  bill.  H.R.  3613, 
to  provide  emergency  public  service  jobs 
in  times  of  high  unemployment. 

During  that  debate  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  sought  to  discredit 
the  approach  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
opposition  called  this  measure  too  ex- 
pensive. Yet,  the  administration's  new 
program  provides  grants  up  to  $500  per 
person  to  explore  specific  jobs,  up  to 
$2,700  for  retraining,  and  up  to  $11,200 
for  relocation  expenses.  That  is  a  high 
expenditure  when  no  jobs  are  guaran- 
teed at  the  end  of  search.  My  bill  would 
create  150,000  jobs  both  for  professionals 
and  the  unskilled. 

H.R.  3613  has  been  called  too  cate- 
gorical. But,  the  administration  has  just 
proposed  a  program  to  aid  scientists  and 
technicians  who  live  in  an  area  of  a 
minimum  of  1.000  similarly  unemployed 
and  who  have  worked  in  defense  or  aero- 
space Jobs  in  12  of  the  last  24  months. 
Thus,  the  Labor  Department  has  admin- 
istratively created  categorical  aid  while 
at  the  same  time  condemning  congres- 
sional efforts  to  create  public  service 
jobs  as  "just  another  categorical  solu- 
tion." 

Under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  persons  will  be  able  to  And  work 
within  their  own  communities  without 
having  to  uproot  their  families  and  re- 
locate perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away. 
H.R.  3613  is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion on  Tuesday.  June  1.  and  Wednesday. 
June  2. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Scientists  Sign  for  U  S.  Job  Aid 
(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

Washington.  May  24  —The  Labor  Depart- 
ment reported  today  that  a  Government  pro- 


gram to  And  Jobs  for  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians  laid  off  by  the  aerospace  and  de- 
fense Industries  was  now  In  full  operation. 

So  far,  however,  the  number  of  applicante 
Is  far  outstripping  the  number  of  Jobs  regis- 
tered with  the  program. 

Paul  J.  Fasser,  administrator  of  the  depart- 
ment's Manpower  Administration,  reported  at 
a  news  conference  that  10,284  unemployed 
aerospace  and  defense  Industry  professionals 
had  registered  with  state  employment  agen- 
cies since  the  program  officially  began  May  3. 

During  that  time,  he  added  about  300  Jobs 
came  into  the  national  registry.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  this  did  not  Include  the  aercepace 
and  defense  jobs  already  listed  with  the  na- 
tional Job  Bank.  That  number  has  not  been 
tallied,  he  said. 

The  programs  being  conducted  in  14  "tar- 
get areas"  hit  hard  bylayoffs  in  the  two  in- 
dustries. Nassiiu  and  Suffolk  Counties  on 
Long  Island  make  up  one  of  the  target  areas. 

Mr.  Passer  said  that  the  Government's 
Technology  Mobilization  and  Re-employment 
Program  would  serve  a  "universe"  of  about 
100.000  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians. 
He  said  he  hoped  that  the  program  would  be 
able  to  help  find  Jobs  for  about  30,000  of 
these  p>eople  over   the  next  two  years. 

The  prcjgram  offers  the  following  aids  to 
eligible  professionals  in  the  target  areas: 

Job-search  grants  of  up  to  $500  for  those 
who  need  to  explore  specific  job  opportunities 
outside  their  home  areas. 

Relocation  grants  of  up  to  $11,200  for  those 
who  need  them  to  accept  Job  offers  outside 
their  home  area. 

Grants  of  up  to  $2,700  for  Job  retraining  by 
academic  courses  or  on-the-job  training  or 
a  combination  of  methods. 

A  Job  promotional  efforts  and  studies  to 
find  out  how  people  with  technical  abilities 
can  use  their  skills  In  other  areas. 

The  program  Is  being  conducted  through 
state  employment  offices  in  the  target  areas. 
On  Long  Island,  the  .state  employment  office 
handling  the  program  is  in  HlcksvUle. 

Mr.  Fasser  said  today  that  eligible  profes- 
sionals would  be  told  by  their  state  offices 
what  Jobs  are  currently  available  would  be 
placed  on  a  national  registry  of  available 
aerospace  and  defense  personnel,  and  would 
even  be  assisted  with  their  claims  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance. 

The  target  areas  are  those  with  a  minimum 
of  l.OOO  unemployed  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians  or  areas  with  500  unem- 
ployed and  an  overall  unemployment  rate  of 
6  percent  or  higher. 

In  addition  to  Long  Island,  the  target  areas 
are  Huntsvllle,  Ala.;  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach, 
Orange  County,  San  Diego  and  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  Atlanta;  Wichita,  Kan.;  Boston;  St. 
Louis  and  nearby  areas  of  Illinois;  Phlladel- 
phla-Camden,  N.J.;  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 
and  Seattle. 

So  far.  the  largest  numbers  of  applicants 
for  the  new  program — 3.327— are  from  the 
Seattle  area.  There  have  been  355  applica- 
tions on  L-ong  Island. 

The  eligibility  requirements  for  the  pro- 
gram include  the  proof  of  having  worked 
m  defense  or  aerospace  Jobs  In  12  of  the  last 
24  months,  or  having  been  "substantially  at- 
tached" to  these  industries,  having  been  laid 
off  as  a  result  of  contract  terminations  or 
reductions,  having  worked  or  lived  in  the  tar- 
get area  and  having  canvassed  employment 
opportunities    in   his    home    area. 


BARBARIANS     AT     THE     GATES 

'Mr.  WAGOONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGM30NNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
National  Review  which  is  too  precious  to 
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waste  to  the  transitory  nature  of  a  week- 
ly magazine.  It  must  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  this  Nation's  history  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
available  for  thoughtful  historians  in 
some  future  time,  if  indeed  there  is  a  fu- 
ture time  for  this  Nation.  It  is  titled, 
"Barbarians  at  the  Gates"  and  is  written 
by  James  Burnham,  as  follows : 
Barbarians  at  the  Gates 
iBy  James  Burniiam) 

THE  protracted    CONFLICT 

Many  good,  respectable  people  have  taken 
part  m  this  spring's  antiwar  campaign.  They 
have  contributed  money,  lent  their  names 
to  appeals  and  committees,  opened  their 
churches  and  homes  to  the  Kids,  marched 
on  April  24,  spoken  at  rallies. 

These  good,  respectable  people,  and  es- 
pecially the  political  figures  conspicuous 
among  them,  have  been  anxious,  as  usual,  to 
dlstlngush  their  own  "responsible"  expres- 
sion of  dissent  from  the  "excesses"  of  "a 
sma'.l  handful."  However,  granted  that  their 
motives  were  uniformly  angelic,  this  in  no 
way  alters  the  objective  consequences  of 
their  actions.  They  entered  into  a  united 
front  with  the  pro-Moscow  Communist  Par- 
ty, the  Trotskylst  party,  and  assorted  Mao- 
ists. Guevarists.  anarchists  and  freaks:  they 
marched  beside  them  and  spoke  from  the 
same  platforms,  they  condoned  and  excused 
their  behavior;  they  gave  the  revolutlonlsta 
aid.  comfort  and  cover. 

In  this  operation,  the  revolutionists  were 
the  '.eader.s;  the  good,  respectable  people,  the 
led.  Is  this  not  plain  In  the  trltimphant 
voice  of  Madame  Blnh  Issuing  her  orders  from 
Paris?  What  took  place  In  Washington  was 
a  revolutionary  field  training  exercise,  de- 
signed to  test  the  cadres'  ability  to  assemble 
a  large  number  of  people  representing  a 
broad  political  and  social  spectrum,  to  guide 
these  people  along  predetermlnd  pwlltlcal 
lines,  and  to  use  them  as  a  shield  for  revolu- 
tionary maneuvers. 

non-proletarian  cultural  revolution 
The  revolutionary  cadres  in  this  country 
are  still  tiny,  and  It  may  seem  absurd  to  dis- 
cuss :hem  seriously  In  strategic  terms.  But 
among  them  are  able  and  energetic  persons. 
Our  revolutionary  movement  has  gone 
through  a  Great  Non -Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution  in  the  past  eight  years,  from 
which  It  is  now  emerging  rejuvenated.  This 
most  recent  "Spring  Offensive"  was  the  first 
large-scale  operation  In  which  there  was, 
from  the  planning  stage  on,  effective  coopera- 
tion among  the  pro-Moscow  Communists,  the 
Trotskylsts  (who  have  made  big  strides  late- 
ly), the  Maoists  and  Ur-Maolsts,  and  the 
irregulars,  freaks  and  wild  men.  The  dis- 
orderly Influx  of  student  youth  eight  years 
ago.  which  at  first  knocked  the  old-line  Com- 
munists off  their  feet.  Is  becoming  disciplined 
and  experienced.  If  It  is  not  yet  fused  with 
the  old  organizations,  it  Is  uniting  with  them 
in  common  fronts  against  the  enemy. 

The  term  "antiwar"  needs  scrutiny.  "Anti- 
war" !s  not  "pacifist."  "Antiwar"  often 
means,  as  now.  to  be  against  this  war — more 
specifically,  against  the  American  side  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  is  what  all  the  revolu- 
tionists and  some  of  the  others  mean.  They 
are  not  in  the  least  pacifist  as  should  be  ob- 
vious from  their  deliberately  provocative,  ag- 
gressive appearance,  rhetoric,  manner  and 
conduct.  They  are  warriors,  but  fighting  In 
another  war. 

The  new  recruits  In  our  revolutionary 
movement  have  perfected  several  tactics  of 
profound  revolutionary  significance.  One  of 
the  most  striking  is  the  use  of  obscenities, 
blasphemies  and  guerrilla  theater  to  break 


down  the  "sacred"  aura — the  mani — and  the 
taboos  that  express  and  support  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates,  Institutions  and 
procedures  without  which  a  social  structtire 
cannot    hold    together.    To    call    policemen 

" pigs"  amazes  and  disgusts  at  first 

hearing.  But  constantly  reiterated — In  ac- 
cordance with  the  precepts  of  Mein  Kampf — 
it  gradually  alters  the  social  Image  of  the 
police.  It  promotes  and  reinforces,  not  only 
In  the  users  of  the  phrase  but  In  many  who 
hear  it.  disrespect  and  scorn  for  the  police, 
and  a  wUllngness  to  confront  and  combat 

them.  I  can  call  a  cop  a  " pig"  and 

nothing  happens  to  me!  I  don't  Jet  Jailed  or 
beaten  or  even  criticized;  the  respectable  peo- 
ple keep  marching  beside  me.  So  I  can  go 
right  ahead  with  the  next  steps — throwing 
rocks  at  the  police,  bombing  police  stations, 
knifing  and  shooting  pollcement.  Why  not? 

Isn't  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  " 

pigs?" 

So  also  with  professors,  congressmen,  cab- 
inet members,  generals,  Presidents.  Anything 
goes  with  MacBlrd,  doesn't  It?  And  since  the 
President,  any  President,  Is  a  lying  fascist 
murderer,  the  only  fit  punishment  for  him  is 
execution. 

A  similar  tactic  is  used  against  proce- 
dures. The  disruption  of  speakers  and  meet- 
ings, blocking  of  entrances,  hallways,  bridges 
and  highways,  occupation  and  trashing  of 
offices,  are  obscenities  In  action.  They  dese- 
crate and  dissolve  the  processes  of  communi- 
cation, transport  and  administration  that  are 
essential  to  the  social  structure.  Gradually, 
with  repeated  performance,  these  shrewdly 
subversive  actions  come  to  be  accepted  by 
public  opinion  as  "a  normal  part  of  the 
democratic  process." 

TANTASTIC   and    GROTESQrrE 

It  Is  fantastic  that  a  great  nation  should 
permit  the  assault  that  has  been  mounted 
this  spring  on  the  seat  of  government — on 
the  courts,  the  ministries  of  justice,  security 
and  defense,  on  the  legislature  Itself.  It  is  not 
simply  fantastic  but  grotesque  that  revolu- 
tionists could  have  operated  from  and  In  the 
headquarters  of  a  major  department  of  gov- 
ernment— Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

But  what  Is  most  fantastic  of  all  Is  that 
we  have  come  to  accept  these  aggressions 
against  civilized  order.  When  the  police  fi- 
nally threw  the  Mayday  gang  out  of  West 
Potomac  Park,  the  university  campuses, 
churches,  and  (so  the  newspapers  reported) 
"many  private  homes"  made  them  welcome. 
And  some  people  think  It's  Abble  Hoffman 
who  Is  crazy! 


HORROR  AND  SHOCK  OF  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  OVER  EXPOSURE  OP  IN- 
HUMANE AND  BRUTAL  MASSACRE 
OF  BABY  SEALS 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  .o 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  horror  and  shock  of  the 
American  people  over  the  exposure  of  the 
inhumane  and  brutal  massacre  of  baby 
seals,  their  begging  eyes  waiting  for  the 
cruel  club  of  the  harvester:  ice  floes 
bloody  and  covered  with  seals  gaffed, 
kicked,  clubbed,  and  shot,  nursing  babies 
skinned  alive  before  their  mother's  eyes, 
has  finally  brought  to  the  country's  at- 
tention the  total  lack  of  protection  for  all 
sea  mammals.  Our  country  has  long  been 
conservation  minded — we  have,  over  the 
years,  realized  the  need  to  protect  the 
species   of   animals   indigenous    to   our 


country,  the  symbol  of  the  magnitude, 
beauty  and  wealth  of  our  Nation.  The 
same  concern  and  protection  should  be 
given  to  the  animals  that  live  in  the  sea. 

The  story  of  the  seal  harvest  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  Canada's  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  shocking  one  indeed.  In 
the  past,  American,  Canadian,  and  Japa- 
nese sealers  have  shot  and  speared  fur 
seals  from  ships.  They  could  not  tell  the 
sex  or  age  of  the  animals,  many  of  which 
were  lost  through  wounding  or  sinking. 
When  a  nursing  mother  was  knied  it 
often  meant  slow  starvation  for  her  pup. 
This  open  sea  killing  was  halted  by  in- 
ternational agreement  in  1911.  In  ex- 
change for  the  ban  on  pelagic  sealing, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
provide  Japan  and  Canada  each  with  15 
percent  of  the  harvest  from  the  Pribilofs 
and  15  percent  of  the  harvest  from  those 
islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Aleut  Natives  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands, as  they  have  done  for  generations, 
drive  the  seals  to  shore  from  the  coastal 
water,  then  killing  them  with  clubs  and 
knives.  The  skins  are  then  sold,  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  to  the 
Fouke  Co.,  which  holds  an  exclusive  con- 
tract with  the  Government  for  process- 
ing the  skins. 

I  believe  that  this  slaughtering  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  our  coimtry  or  any 
other  country  and  I  say  it  should  stop. 

There  are  other  sea  mammals  which 
are  being  slaughtered  to  the  point  where 
some  species  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct. 

For  instance,  no  more  than  10,000  polar 
bears  are  left  in  the  world  according  to 
a  recent  international  conference  held 
in  Morges,  Switzerlsmd.  Polar  bears  once 
Uved  in  comparative  safety,  on  their 
floating  ice  homes  in  the  open  arctic 
kseas.  But  open-sea  hunting,  with  its 
planes,  fast  motor  boats  and  high- 
powered  rifles  have  taken  their  toll  of 
polar  bears. 

Whales  too  have  long  suffered  from 
mans  savagery.  For  more  than  1,000 
years  they  have  been  pursued  for  their 
valuable  oil  and  whalebone.  As  whalers 
exhausted  one  species,  they  turned  to 
another,  finally  extending  their  opera- 
tions to  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  by 
one,  valuable  kinds  of  whales  were  deci- 
mated. During  the  intense  whaling  in 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  centurj-.  four 
important  kinds  of  whales  found  in  our 
waters  were  nearly  destroyed. 

The  Atlantic  right  whale  once  ranged 
southward  along  our  Atlantic  coast  as 
far  as  South  Carolina  where  It  probably 
wintered.  Until  depleted,  it  was  for  many 
years  the  mainstay  of  the  New  England 
whalers.  Whaling  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  depleted  the  gray  whale 
almost  to  extinction.  The  gray  whale 
was  hunted  intensely  over  most  of  its 
range,  which  includes  the  California 
coast,  by  E^skimos  in  Alaska.  Indians 
along  the  Northwest  coast,  and  whalers 
on  our  Pacific  coast.  Hunters  even 
entered  its  nurser>'  lagoons  to  take  the 
cows  and  young  calves. 

In  the  last  60  years,  whaling  fleets 
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have  taken  more  than  325.000  blue 
whales.  Experts  estimate  there  were 
100,000  blue  whales  left  in  1940.  Today 
there  are  fewer  than  3,000,  perhaps  as 
few  as  500  in  the  home  waters  of  the 
Antarctic.  International  Wildlife  maga- 
zine says  that — 

Though  mo6t  of  the  nations  prominent  in 
whaling  early  In  the  centviry  have  backed 
away  from  the  enterprise,  a  few  continue 
to  whale  extensively.  And  propceals  of  pro- 
tection for  the  blue  whale  have  failed  against 
the  objections  of  those  nations  which  desire 
to  continue  to  reap  the  whale. 

Scott  McVay  in  Scientific  American 
said: 

Each  of  the  past  eras  of  whaling  has  vir- 
tually eradicated  It  own  most  highly  prized 
whale  species.  The  bowhead  whale  and  the 
right  whales  are  monuments  to  man's 
thoughtlessness  In  the  days  of  sail.  The  blue 
whale  and  humpback — aud  possibly  the  fin- 
back and  sel  as  well — are  monuments  to  an 
Industry's  lack  of  foresight  In  the  days  of 
steam.  The  whaling  nations  today  face  a 
third  and  almost  certainly  a  flnal  decision. 
If  essentially  unrestricted  whaling  continues, 
the  only  surviving  stock  of  any  economic  Im- 
portance— the  sperm  whale,  of  whose  num- 
bers more  than  260,000  have  been  killed  in 
the  past  12  years — Is  doomed  to  become  a 
monument  to  International  folly. 

The  sea  otter  was  once  the  world's 
most  valuable  fur  animal.  The  sea  otter 
performed  a  service  to  man  and  to  na- 
ture by  keeping  in  balance  the  natural 
order  of  his  domain  in  the  sea.  He  has 
a  voracious  appetite  for  sea  uixhins 
which  in  turn  eat  the  giant  kelp,  the 
mainstay  of  life  for  the  fish  of  the  area. 
When  the  sea  otter  was  virtually  unped 
out  by  hunters,  the  sea  urchins  consumed 
the  food-supplying  kelp,  thus  leaving 
none  for  the  fish  and  not  only  endanger- 
ing the  total  ecology  of  the  area,  but  se- 
verely damaging  fishing  for  consumer 
purposes. 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  the  world's  sea  mam- 
mals does  no  more  than  add  to  the 
pocketbook  of  a  few  profiteers  and  it  is 
virtually  destroying  this  gift  of  nature. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  protect  all  ocean  mammals  from 
harassment  or  slaughter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGcs),  for  June  1  and  2, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Dent  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  June  1  and  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broomtield,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  on  June  2,  for 
20  minutes. 


Mr.  Mn-LER  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  D.ivis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODiNO.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFall,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  St  Germ-^ln,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  on  June  2,  for  30  min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Schvvengel  in  to  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Bell. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Adams  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 


S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  June  1.  1971.  u 
"Medical  Library  Association  Day". 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjomTi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
I  at  2  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m. ) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  Jime  2.  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
comm'onications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

776.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiaslon  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-116);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

777.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-117);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  dis- 
bursements made  against  the  appropriation 
for  'Contingencies.  Defense"  in  the  Depart- 
meiit  of  Defense  .'Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1971,  covering  the  period  July  1.  1970, 
to  March  31.  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

779  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  95th  Quarterly  Re- 
port on  Export  Control,  covering  the  first 
quarter  of  1971,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  acts  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for 
the  education,  medical  attention,  relief  of 
distress,  and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes",  and  "To  transfer  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  hospital  and 
health  facilities  for  Indians  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  for  other  purposes"  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

781.  A  letter  from  Acting  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  flnal  determination  of  the  Commission  in 
docket  No.  167,  The  Creek  Nation,  Plaintiff, 
v.  The  United  States  of  America,  Defendant, 
ptirsuant  to  60  Stat.  1049  and  1055;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  rep>ort  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Osm- 
nUsslon  as  of  April  30.  1971.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  Communications  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
map  entitled  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipeline*, 
as  of  December  31,  1970";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  Inc.,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  league  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-817;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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785.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  did  not  enforce  Its 
requirements  designed  to  insure  the  flnaja- 
clal  soundness  of  loans  to  grazing  assocla- 
tlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  excesses  and  improvements  made  In  in- 
ventories at  naval  shipyards.  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.K.  3146.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
and  subdivisions  thereof  in  the  enforcement 
of  State  and  local  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions within  the  National  Forest  System. 
(Rept.  No.  92-233).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJl.  8313.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  In  order  to  continue 
for  2  years  the  temporary  assistance  program 
for  U.S.  citizens  returned  from  abroad  (Rept. 
No.  92-234  K  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  US..  8311.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  to  extend  the 
act  for  2  years,  to  modify  the  Interest  rate  on 
excessive  profits  and  on  refunds,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  renegotiation  cases;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-235).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama;  Committee  on 
Appropriation.  H.R.  8825.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-236).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  8781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  retailers 
excise  tax  on  the  phosphate  content  of  clean- 
ing agents,  and  to  provide  that  the  collec- 
tions of  such  tax  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
municipalities  In  which  such  cleaning  agents 
were  sold;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SncES.  Mr.  Gakmatz,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr. 

KUYKENDALL.        Mr.        NiCHOLS.         MT. 

Rarick,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  WEnxEHTiRST, 
and  Mr.  Metcalfe)  : 
H.R.  8782.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  assist  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  carry  on  programs  to  teach  moral  and 
ethical  principles;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  8783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  end  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  entitlements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  BROOMTIELD: 
H.R.  8784.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
leg-hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps  on  animals  In  the 
United  States;   to   the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN; 
ns..  8785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
west Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict,   Colorado;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  8786.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to 
establish  abandoned  automobile  removal  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  tax  incentives  for 
automobile  scrap  processing;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BURTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AspiNALL,   Mr.   Saylor,   Mr.   Don   H. 
Clausen,   Mr.   Hosmek,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  SKtrarrz,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.   RupPE,   Mrs.   Mink.   Mr.   Meeds, 
Mr.  LtrJAN,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Vico- 
RTio,  Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 
McCluhe,   Mr.   Terry,   Mr.   ECasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.   Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Cordova,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNGA  and  Mrs.  Chisholm)  ; 
H.R.  8787.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  un- 
incorporated   territories    of    Guam    and    the 
■Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiESTER)  ; 
H.R.  8788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING; 
HJl.  8789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  tliat  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  an  Insured  worker  may  au- 
thorize direct  payment  of  the  worker's  lump- 
sum death  payment  to  the  funeral  home  for 
his  burial  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  8790.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1481  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  (3ode  to  extend 
funeral  expense  coverage  thereunder  with  re- 
spect to  military  retirees  who  expire  while 
patients   in   certain    VS.   hospitals;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser'?lces. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  8791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic    Fisheries   Act   of    1950,    the    North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  8792.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  Jurisdiction  of  certain  lands  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  located  In  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8793.  A  bill  to  amend  section  553,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  adminis- 
trative practice  and  procedure,  to  remove 
certain  exemptions  from  the  req\ilrement  of 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     HAGAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Broyhill     of     Virginia,     Mr.     Mc- 
Kinney,  and  Mr.  Hogan)  : 
H.R.  8794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  medical,  surgical,  hospital,  or 
related  health  care  services  provided  certain 
retired,  disabled  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  Force, 
the   Executive  Protective   Service,   and   the 
U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 
H.R  8796.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  all  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to 


the  health  and  safety  of  persons  working  in 
the  mineral  Industries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    HOSMER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, and  Mr.  Sebelius)  ; 
H.R.  8796.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  control  and  operation  by  Indian 
tribes  and  communities  of  certain  programs 
and  services  provided  for  them  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Don 

H.  Clausen,   Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Lujan, 

Mr.  Sebelius.  and  Mr,  Terry)  : 

H.R.  8797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 

of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and 

for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON   of  California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
H.R.  8798.  A  bill  to  perserve  the  domestic 
gold   mining   industry   and   to   Increase   the 
domestic  production  of  gold;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
dova.  Mr.   FArNTROY,  Mr.   Green   of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vlr- 
giiila.   Mr    James   V.   Stanton,    Mr. 
Symington,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  ; 
H.R.  8799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  years  (un- 
til June  30,  1977)    the  period  within  which 
certain  special  project  grants  may  be  made 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meanj. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  8800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  loans  and  grants  to  certain  co- 
operatives serving  farmers  and  rural  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  classify  as  "Spe- 
cial Immigrants."  alien  veterans  who  served 
honorably  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  together 
with  their  spouses  and  children,  for  pur- 
poses of  lawful  admission  into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8802.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Egg  Products 
inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain  plants 
which  process  egg  products  shall  be  exempt 
from  such  act  for  a  certain  period  of  time; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA : 
H.R.  8803.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eUglbility  con- 
ditions for  annuities,  to  change  the  railroad 
retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York : 
HJl.  8804.  A  bUl  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  kUled;  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dulski. 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Danixls  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hanuty,  Mr.  Whitx.  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  PuBCKLL.  Mr.  Bevhj..  Mr. 
Gross,   Mr.   Dkrwinski,   Mr.   Scott. 
Mr.   McClure,   Mr.   Hogan,  and  Mr. 
YouNO  of  Florida)  : 
HJl.  8805.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  mails  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  mlnc»«.  to 
inyjrove  the  protection  of  the  right  of  privacy 
by   defining  obscene   mall   matter,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  8806.  A  bin  to  authorlM  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  eetablish  and  administer  a 
program   of   direct   Federal   employment  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  tbe  environment,  the 
public  lands.  Indian  reservations,  and  oom- 
mionly  owned  and  shared  resources  through 
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a  program  of  recreational  development,  re- 
forestation  and    conservation   management, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.R.  8807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  that 
the  receipt  of  military  retirement  pay  shall 
not  cause  benefits  iinder  that  act  to  be 
diminished:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJl.  8808.  A  bill  to  equalize  clvU  service 
retirement  annuities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8809.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8338. 
title  5.  C:uted  States  Code,  to  correct  In- 
equities applicable  to  those  employees  or 
members  separated  from  service  with  title  to 
deferred  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York 

H.R.  8810.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  persons  who  are  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics or  dangerous  drugs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HR  8811.  A  bill  to  expand  eligibility  for 
the  treatment  of  addiction  to  narcotics  by 
the  Veteraii.s'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  8812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  purposes 
o:  the  provisio:is  thereof  relating  to  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  on  account  of  exce.j 
earnings,  there  be  disregarded,  in  certain 
cases,  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain copyrights,  literary,  musical,  or  artistic 
compositions,  letters  or  memorandums,  or 
similar  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means 

H.R.  8813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  re- 
ceiving benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself.    Mr 
Ry.an.  Mr.  EiLBERC,  Mr.  Flowers  and 
Mr    Seiberlinc)  : 
H  R   8814.  A  bill  to  make  additional  Immi- 
grant   Visas   available   for   Immigrants   from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  8815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  make  the  school  break- 
fast program  permanent,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR     (for    himself,    Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr    Don  H   Clausen.  Mr   Lloyd,  Mr' 
Dellenback.  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kevitt,  ,ind  Mr.  Cordova  i  : 
H  R.  8816.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
H-^hment  of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area   in    the   States   of   New   York    and   New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes:  t  >  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H  R.   8817.    A   bill    to   further   cooperative 
forestry  programs  administered  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  for  other"  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  8818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  certain  second- 
•iry  boycotts,  regardless  of  motive,  an  unfair 
labor  practice,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the 
Committee  on   Education   and   Labor. 

H.R.  8819,  A  bill  to  amend  section  4491 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  the  weight  portion  of  the  excise 
tax  on  the  use  of  civil  aircraft  shall  appiv 
to  piston-englned  aircraft  onlv  if  they  havie 
a  maximum  certificated  takeotf  weight  of 
mere  than  4.000  pounds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
HR.   8820.   A  bin   for   the   relief   of  So'vlet 
Jews;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar\' 
Bv  Mr.  WATTS: 
HR.  8821.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  stock  options  for  purposes  of  the 
50-percent  maximum  tax  on  earned  income; 
to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H  R.    8825.    A    bill    making   appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJ.  Res.  669.  Joint  resolution  to  limit  the 
authority   of    the    President   of    the    United 
States  to  intervene  abroad  or  to  make  war 
in  the  absence  of  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  670.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
proclamation   designating    the   week    begin- 
ning October  10,  1971,  as  "National  Records 
Management   Week";    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  ( for  himself.  Mr 

Halpern.  Mr.  Begich.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr 

FoRSYTHE,    Mr.     Wn-LiAM    D.    Ford! 

Mrs.    Grasso,    Mr    Mikva,    and    Mr 

Anderson  of  Illinois)  : 

H  J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  (.uthorlzlng 

the  President  to  call  an  International  con- 

ference  to  study  the  problems  with  respect 

to   the   development   and   use  of  supersonic 

aircraft;  xa  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  in  April  as  Arbor  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

200.  By  the  SPEAKER:  MemorlaJ  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  the  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

201.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Oklahoma's  water  resources-  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

202  Al«o.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  relative  to  the  post- 
hiunous  restoration  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  citi- 
zenship: 10  the  Con-unlttee  on  the  Judiciarv 


PRIVATE  BILLS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
referred  severally  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ester  Dlna 
Bursztyn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BROTZNL\N: 
H.R.  8823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
lav  M.  Voukovltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8824.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of  Jesus 
Tagle  Kangleon  and  his  wife,  Sollta  Alconcel 
Kangleon;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


REASON  ON  HIS  SIDE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  April  5  edition  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  included  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  the  prohibition  against  im- 
portation of  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia. 

Chrome  ore  is  a  material  vital  to  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  United  States 
presently  receives  most  of  its  supply  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  end  the  present 
ban  on  importing  chrome  from  Rhodesia, 
The  editorial  supports  their  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial. "Reason  on  His  Side,"  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 

April  5,  1971] 

Reason  on  His  Side 

Virginia's  senior  Senator.  Harry  P.  Byrd. 
Jr..  has  a  talent  for  zeroing  In  on  a  doiible 
standard  with  the  precision  of  an  expert 
bombardier.  He  believes  that  this  nations 
policy  on  trade  with  Rhodesia  Is  one  of  the 
most  yawning  double  standards  languishing 
around  Washington  today,  and  in  recent 
weeks  he  has  been  firing  away  at  it.  He  has 
reason  on  his  side. 

Senator  Byrd  hopes  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration will  drop  all  of  the  antl- 
Rhodesla  economic  sanctions  that  went  Into 
effect  January  5,  1967.  But  he  realizes  that 
the  lifting  of  those  sanctions  Is  unlikely.  So 
his  particular  complaint  Is  that  the  United 
States  depends  on  the  Soviet  for  chrome 
ore  Rhodesia  is  the  major  Free  World  pro- 
ducer of  chrome  ore;  the  only  other  signifi- 


cant source  of  the  ore  in  the  entire  world  Is 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  U.S.  Invoked 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  the  Soviets  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  monopoly  position 
to  raise  their  price  of  chrome  to  more  than 
twice  their  competitive,  pre-sanction  price. 
Consequently,  money  that  used  to  go  to 
companies  in  Rhodesia  for  $35  a  ton,  now  Is 
being  channeled  to  the  Soviets  at  $75  a  ton. 
The  situation  is  ridiculous,  and  Senator 
Byrd  knows  it.  So  a  week  ago  he  introduced 
a  bill  to  allow  the  importation  of  chrome  ore 
from  Rhodesia  (a  similar  bill  sponsored  by 
25  Congressmen  has  been  introduced  In  the 
House).  Under  the  Senator's  proposal,  the 
President  could  not  prohibit  Imports  of  a 
strategic  material  from  a  Free-World  coun- 
try, if  the  same  material  is  allowed  into  the 
U.S.  from  a  Communist  nation.  Chrome  ore 
is  a  strategic  material.  It  Is  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  stainless  steel,  and  it  Is  critical  in 
the  manufacture  of  engines  for  missiles  and 
Jets. 

Under  present  American  policy,  the  United 
States    Is    dependent    on    the    Soviets    lor 


chrome:  Last  year  alone,  the  Soviets  coined 
a  cool  $28  million  from  American  purchases. 
Even  so.  American  industry  is  suffering  a 
severe  shortage  of  chrome — so  severe  that  the 
Offices  of  Energy  Preparedness  has  asked 
Congress  for  permission  to  sell  30  per  cent 
of  the  chrome  in  the  nation's  strategic  stock- 
pile The  32  million  tons  remaining  In  the 
s-ockpile  would  be  only  100,000  tons  more 
than  the  amount  required  to  maintain  the 
nati.)ns  emergency  reserve.  And  Soviet 
chrome  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  American 
needs:  According  to  the  OEP,  "there  is  no 
way  to  see  the  chromium  ore  needs  of  the 
Uiu'ed  States  being  met  without  chrome  ore 
from  Rhodesia." 

The  rationale  for  the  Imposition  of  Ameri- 
can sanctions  was  put  succinctly  by  Arthur 
Goldberg  several  years  ago,  when  he  wr.s 
amba-^ador  to  the  UN.  He  said  the  U.S. 
should  stop  trading  with  Rhodesia  so  as  not 
"to  perpetuate  the  control  of  6  per  cent  of 
the  iRhodesianl  i>opulatlon  over  the  other 
94  per  cent'  Yet  as  Senator  Byrd  told  the 
Senate  March  4,  "Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  member.^  of  the  Commu- 
m5t  party,  comprising  about  1  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  acting  through  a  few 
leaders,  control  the  other  99  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  that  nation  of  nearly  220  million':'" 
Ah.  yes:  the  double  standard.  We  will  trade 
with  the  Soviets,  who  hate  us:  we  will  refuse 
to  trade  with  the  Rhodeslans,  who  do  not. 

The  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  have  been 
a  manifest  flop.  President  Nixon  verified 
the:r  failure  when  he  said  In  his  recent  State 
of  the  World  message.  "We  have  reaffirmed 
and  continued  to  enforce  the  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  and  we  have  sought 
ways  to  ensure  a  more  universal  compliance 
with  those  sanctions."  But  how  long  will  the 
Umted  States  cling  to  an  ineffectual  boycott 
that  makes  the  U.S.  Increasingly  vulnerable 
to  a  Cold  War  enemy?  Senator  Byrd  contends 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  should  re- 
verse Its  anti-Rhodesia  pwUcy  because  "mor- 
ally :t  is  wrong.  Legally,  it  is  dubious.  Eco- 
nomically, it  Is  costly.  And  It  [Jeopardizes] 
the  security  of  the  United  States."  He  is 
doing  his  best  to  see  that  the  policy  Is 
reversed.  Wish  him  luck. 


IS  OUR  MONEY  BEING  SPENT 
EFFECTIVELY? 
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ministration  is  responding  to  the  real 
needs  of  this  Nation  or  to  its  own  short- 
term  political  ends. 

The  letter  follows: 

May  25,  1971. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  were  encouraged 
and  many  of  our  fine  arerospace  engineers 
were  greatly  heartened  to  learn  of  the  co- 
operation between  your  Administration  and 
the  California  State  Department  of  Human 
Resources  which  has  resulted  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  school  in  Southern  California  to 
train  unemployed  engineers  in  the  practical 
and  fine  points  of  pollution  management. 

Through  a  quite  rigorous  selection  proc- 
ess— only  one  out  of  every  four  applicants 
was  accepted — a  number  of  engineers  from 
District  became  members  of  the  first  class  of 
100  highly  qualified  engineers  to  enroll  In 
the  school.  The  curriculum — 640  hours  de- 
veloped by  the  J.  Frederick  Marcy  organiza- 
tion— has  the  capability  of  producing  some 
greatly  needed  talent. 

Now  we  come  to  the  problem  with  this 
well-funded  and  promising  program.  These 
fine,  well-qualified  engineers,  having  gradu- 
ated from  this  fine,  well-structured  school, 
will  be  fired  with  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
their  government  and  motivated  by  their 
true  desire  to  contribute  to  our  society — but 
there  will  be  no  Jobs. 

The  failure,  Mr.  President,  of  this  well- 
Intended  and  fully  financed  approach  must 
be  a  matter  deserving  of  your  personal  con- 
cern. We  suggest  that  you  evidence  this 
needed  concern  and  commitment  by  instruct- 
ing the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
survey  Immediately  for  potential  positions 
for  these  men  who  have  been  encouraged — 
both  by  their  Federal  and  State  governments 
to  believe  they  and  their  training  would  be 
useful. 

If  there  is  in  fact  no  utUlty  for  this  elite 
group,  well-trained  in  pollution  abatement 
and  control,  then  nobody  Is  In  a  posture  to 
claim  to  have  matched  his  rhetoric  with  the 
stark  realities  of  our  times,  and  our  govern- 
ment will  have  slipped  but  one  more  notch 
m  the  eyes  of  those  it  is  dedicated  to  serve. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter,  I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  T.  Hanna, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  give 
careful  scrutiny  to  this  administration's 
efforts  to  redirect  our  many  unem- 
ployed— specifically  those  in  aerospace 
engineering. 

My  district  has  received  a  significant 
amount  of  Federal  funding  over  the  past 
year,  and  for  the  hope  this  has  given  the 
unemployed,  I  and  they  are  very  thank- 
ful. We  cannot,  however,  fail  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  determ.ine  if  these 
moneys  have  been  effectively  spent — are 
we  getting  a  sufficient  return  on  our  in- 
vestment? 

Last  week  I  wrote  the  President  re- 
garding what  I  fear  to  have  been  a  waste 
of  money  in  this  regard.  I  include  my 
letter  to  the  President  at  this  point  and 
ask  you,  my  esteemed  colleagues,  to 
judge  for  yourselves  whether  this  ad- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  draw  your  at- 
tention to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  highly 
destructive  input  into  the  policy  forma- 
tions of  this  administration:  the  think- 
ing of  Jack  W.  Carlson,  Assistant  Deputy 
Director,  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

I  point  out  spjecifically  Mr.  Carlson's 
apparent  lack  of  concern  over  the  unem- 
ployed engineer  and  question  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  demands  being  made  by 
the  voting  taxpayer  in  America.  If,  as 
statistics  seem  to  indicate,  one  employed 
engineer  generates  seven  jobs  in  support- 
ing services,  this  1  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed carries  much  more  weight  than 
Mr.  Carlson  cares  to  admit.  And  if,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  this  Nation  truly  does  care 
about  its  future  and  sincerely  desires  to 
preserve  our  environment  then  the  de- 
mand for  these  engineers  will  continue, 
something  else  with  which  Mr.  Carlson 
seems  to  disagree. 

The  complete  article  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  follows.  I  ask  you  again 
to  consider  whether  we  should  be  satis- 
fied with  this  input  or  whether  we  ought 
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to  strive  to  get  another — and  to  my  mind 
more  accurate — viewpoint  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  article  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Electronic  Engineer,  April  1971  ] 

Time  to  Fac«  Facts 
Jack  W.  Carlson,  Assistant  Deputy  Director, 
U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  spoke 
as  part  of  the  WINCON  panel  on  the  "Im- 
pact of  Changing  National  Goals  and  Prior- 
ities in  the  Aerospace  Industry."  He  was  very 
tough,  and  very  disheartening.  His  key  point 
was :  emphasis  at  the  federal  level  Is  shifting. 
Certainly  no  argument  there. 

He  noted  that  engineering  and  science  are 
so  oversupplied  that  if  business  were  to  re- 
turn to  "normal"  this  afternoon,  some  em- 
ployment areas  would  not  stabilize  until 
1980,  if  then.  Mathematicians,  teachers,  and 
environmental  scientists  were  cited  specifi- 
cally. Engineering  Is  expected  to  stabilize  by 
the  last  third  of  this  decade. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  Is  to  cut  off 
the  supply.  If  schools  would  force  students  to 
put  up  money  for  certain  programs,  forcing 
them  to  look  realistically  at  cost  vs.  expected 
return,  many  would  be  discouraged. 

The  country  Is  not  worried  about  losing  its 
highly  trained  teams.  There  is  such  an  over- 
supply  that  putting  together  top  rate  teams 
is  easy.  There  Is  no  need  to  hoard  engineers 
or  capability  now  as  there  may  have  been  In 
the  past. 

Engineers  are  only  \'~c  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Carlson  has  another  99^7  to  worry 
about  who  do  not  have  the  assets  that  en- 
gineers have  to  start  with.  The  administra- 
tion is  not  interested  In  any  type  of  welfare 
to  help  engineers.  The  cost  of  employing 
them  all  again  would  be  $5-10  billion  a  year, 
which  is  about  25 '7  of  the  expected  gain  In 
real  GNP,  or  about  20  ssts. 

All  professions  set  up  barriers  to  prevent 
outsiders  from  penetrating,  so  it  will  be 
hard  for  engineers  to  get  Into  other  profes- 
sions. Carlson  thinks  engineers  should  search 
diligently  for  Jobs  and  expect  to  take  "second 
best"  Jobs  with  lower  i>ay.  In  aerospwice.  they 
have  been  compensated  in  the  past  by  "pre- 
mium '  vrages  to  make  up  for  the  uncertainty 
of  the  business.  He  estimates  that  this  lower 
pay  would  be  15-25'"-^  of  their  earlier  salary. 
Nobody  has  any  need  for  the  level  of 
sophistication  present  in  DoD,  believes  Carl- 
son. Companies  that  turn  to  the  commercial 
markets  should  concentrate  on  "cruder" 
products.  This  might  be  easy,  compared  to 
trying  to  make  crude  thlt-igs  sophisticated. 

I  asked  him  about  low  cost  government 
loans  or  grants  a  la  Japan.  According  to  him, 
we  are  doing  as  well  selling  to  Japan  as  buy- 
ing, and  all  will  even  out. 

Things  like  data  terminals  and  communi- 
cations equipment  are  what  he  calls  "derived 
products."  They  are  relatively  close  to  the 
marketplace  and  everyone  can  see  their 
value.  The  government  Is  more  likely  to 
sponsor  science  at  the  level  where  less  obvi- 
ous advantages  or  markets  occur,  because  one 
cannot  expect  commercial  Industry  to  invest 
where  It  cannot  see  a  direct  benefit. 

As  far  as  standards  for  medical  electronics, 
educational  equipment,  and  pollution  con- 
trol, the  government  must  first  determine 
that  a  genuine  demand  for  them  exists,  and 
the  level  of  need.  Then  it  can  begin  to  talk 
about  standards.  I  got  the  impression  that 
he  was  not  convinced  that  people  were  seri- 
ous about  pollution,  and  that  sophisticated 
medical  electronics  was  not  a  crying  need, 
compared  to  basic  medical  care. 

Carlson  also  confirmed  that  the  technical 
dollar  content  of  all  the  domestic  oriented 
programs  was  a  lot  smaller  than  in  aerosptace 
or  "foreign  policy"  programs,  as  he  refers  to 
them. 

His  comment  on  the  SST  as  a  favorable 
factor  in  balance  of  payments  was  Interest- 
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Ing.  He  noted  that  It  would  bring  money 
Into  the  country,  but  that  ticket  purchases 
to  visit  other  parts  of  the  world  would  take 
money  out  of  the  country  in  offsetting 
amounts,  so  he  did  not  consider  It  an  overall 
gain. 

Carlson  held  on  strong,  despite  a  lot  of 
flre.  He  obviously  thinks  in  a  way  alien  to 
many  of  us.  One  of  the  other  Sf)eakers  may 
have  showr-n  the  best  Insight  when  he  said. 
"Congressmen  consistently  vote  their  mall. 
If  you  are  not  doing  anything  to  change  your 
Congressman's  mall,  dont  come  to  me  with 
your  problems."  That  might  be  a  good  lesson 
for  all  of  us. 


ACTION  TO   HALT  FLORIDA   CANAL 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  question  on  the  halting  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  a  legally  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  project  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  is  so  important,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following 
speech  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
stop  order,  delivered  before  the  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Bar  Association,  April  15, 1971 : 
Speech  of  Congressman  Chaeles  E.  Bennett 

(The  President:  "He  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." — Section  3 
of  article  2  of  the  Constitution.) 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  LEGAL  BRIEF  ON  FLORIDA  CAN.M, 
TERMINATION  REVEALS  THAT  HE  WAS  MISLKD 
ON  THE  LAW 

The  responsibility  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  as  stated  In  Section  3  of  Arti- 
cle 2  of  the  Constitution  to  "take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  He  has  the 
power  of  veto  In  the  process  of  enactment  or 
repeal  of  a  law  (Section  7  of  Article  I);  but 
after  a  bill  is  signed  Into  law  and  appropria- 
tions are  made  he  cannot  repeal  the  law  him- 
self without  Congressional  repealing:  and  the 
President  must  execute  or  carrv  out  the  duly 
enacted  law.  He  can,  of  course,  recommend 
that  the  law  be  repealed.  No  principle  of 
American  constitutional  government  Is  more 
fundamental  than  this  to  our  heritage  or 
more  clearly  stated  In  our  Constitution. 

The  keystone  of  our  government  is  its  divi- 
sion Into  the  three  separate  branches:  legis- 
lative, executive  and  Judicial.  One  of  our 
founding  fathers,  President  James  Monroe 
expressed  It  well  in  the  Federalist  Papers  (No. 
47 1  when  he  wrote:  'The  accumiUatlon  of  all 
powers,  legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary, 
in  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or 
many,  and  whether  hereditary,  self-ap- 
pointed, or  elective,  may  Justly  be  pro- 
nounced the  very  definition  of  tyranny." 

So  In  defining  the  powers  of  the  new  presi- 
dent our  forefathers  wrote  into  our  Constitu- 
tion: "He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed." 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  was  specifi- 
cally authorized  In  1942  by  Public  Law  77- 
675.  Although  its  value  to  the  defense  needs 
of  our  country  were  recognized  In  Its  au- 
thorization, the  shortage  of  manpower  for  Its 
construction  during  World  War  n  postponed 
the  appropriations  needed  for  Its  commence- 
ment. But  the  appropriations  have  been 
made  continuously  ever  since  1964  and  now 
total  $60  mUUon;  and  the  project  Is  now 
niore  than  a  third  complete. 
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Last  year  In  the  House  Rep>ort  on  the  ap- 
propriations bUl  the  following  statement 
was  made:  "The  committee  has  Included 
In  the  bill  the  $6,000,000  including  carryover 
funds,  proposed  In  the  budget  to  continue 
construction  of  the  project  ...  the  com- 
mittee does  not  feel  that  it  would  be  war- 
ranted. In  the  light  of  the  current  facta 
available,  in  delaying  construction  of  the 
project  which  was  started  in  1964  and  is 
now  about  30  percent  complete  .  .  .  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  the  status  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  need  for  the  project,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  construc- 
tion work  continue  and  that  everv  effort 
continue  to  be  made  to  minimize  .any  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment,  ecology 
and  fish  and  wildlife  In  the  area." 

It  U  not  proposed  to  discuss  here  the 
merits  of  the  canal;  but  only  the  legality 
of  a  Presidential  edict  to  terminate  the 
project.  The  merits  which  amply  Justify  the 
project,  will  be  discussed  In  another  prea- 
entatlon.  However,  the  facts  are  that  about 
$50  million  have  been  spent  on  this  canal 
(1)  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sup- 
ported to  provide  "an  additional  and  shorter 
line  of  communication  between  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  the  East  Coast"  that  would  "re- 
duce exposure  of  shipping  to  submarine 
attack"  and  (2)  which  several  Independent 
studies  found  to  be  justified  for  economic 
and  job  producing  reasons,  and  i3,  which 
many  geologists  and  ecologtsts.  and  all  Con- 
gressional public  hearings,  open  to  all  points 
of  view,  gave  a  clean  bill  &f  health  to  on  eco- 
logical grounds 

On  January  19.  1971  the  President  Issued 
a  press  release  in  which  he  said.  "I  am  to- 
day ordering  a  halt  to  fiu-ther  construc- 
tion of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal." 

After  repeated  requests  to  the  White  House 
on  February  25,  1971  the  White  House  staff 
furixished  the  following  statement  o:i  the 
legal  authority  of  the  President  to  terminate 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Caiial  without  Con- 
gressional approval,  reciting  that  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"An  appropriation  of  funds  for  a  particular 
project  or  activity  is  ordinarllv  regarded  as 
permissive  In  nature  and  not  as  equivalent  to 
a  direction  that  such  projects  or  activity  be 
undertaken  or  that  such  funds  be  spent.  See 
42  Ops.  A.  G.  No.  32,  p.  4  (1967);  McKay  v 
Central  Electric  Power  Cooperative.  223  P.2d 
623,  625   (C.A.D.C.  1955)." 

The  only  court  decision  cited  to  uphold 
the  quoted  conclusion  was  McKay  v.  Central 
Electric  Power  Cooperative  (an  R.E.A.  Coop- 
erative). This  case  does  not  in  any  way  sup- 
port the  President's  action  on  the  canal;  be- 
cause, unlike  the  canal  which  was  specifically 
authorized  and  specifically  appropriated  for, 
the  R.E.A.  contracts  in  the  McKav  case  de- 
pended— solely  for  any  specific  performance 
on  such  contracts — upon  the  language  of  a 
general  appropriations  law  for  electrical 
transmission  faculties,  while  the  law  made  no 
reference  whatsoever  to  particular  projects 
or  particular  contracts.  In  fact,  the  legislative 
history  of  the  law  in  the  electrical  case  indi- 
cated an  Intent  to  exclude  the  contracts 
sought  to  be  performed;  but  this  was  not  re- 
lied upon  In  the  appellate  decision,  but  only 
the  fact  that  the  legislation  was  silent  on 
the  specific  project  and  the  specific  con- 
tracts involved.  The  court  observed  that  the 
claimants  might,  despite  the  court's  ruling 
on  specific  performance  of  the  contracts,  sue 
the  government  for  breach  of  contract  In  an- 
other suit. 

Clearly,  the  above  cited  case  Is  not  only  no 
authority  for  the  President's  acUon  on'  the 
canal  matter;  but  it  Is  In  fact  authority 
against  the  President  having  such  authority 
when  the  project  involved,  such  as  the  canal. 
Is  both  authorized  and  appropriated  for  by 
specific  provision  of  law.  This  would  be  true 
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whether  a  suit  Is  for  specific  performance  or 
for  breach  of  contract. 

The  only  other  authority  relied  upon  by 
the  Administration  for  its  position  was  the 
1967  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  upholding  the  power  of  the  President 
to  impound  Federal -Aid  Highway  funds  be- 
fore they  had  been  obligated  by  approval  of 
a  specific  qualifying  project.  This  Impound- 
ment  was  not  to  end  any  project  but  only  to 
temporarily  reduce  the  level  of  spending  to 
curb  inflation.  No  contractual  obligations  of 
the  United  States  were  involved  in  any  way. 
Clearly  that  decision  Is  not  analogous  In 
any  way  to  the  Presidents  order  to  terminate 
completely  a  project  duly  and  specifically 
authorized  and  funded  by  legally  enacted 
law.  The  Attorney  General  said: 

"It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  Secretary 
has  the  power  to  defer  the  availability  to  the 
States  of  those  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
portioned for  highway  construction  which 
have  not.  by  the  approval  of  a  project,  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  contractual  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  la 
favor  of  a  State. 

"Moreover,  since  the  purpose  of  action  here 
Is  not  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the 
funds  to  be  devoted  to  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  but  merely  to  slow  the  pro- 
gram for  a  limited  period,  hopefully  It  wUl 
have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  completion  of 
the  program  'as  nearly  as  practicable'  by  the 
end  of  the  period  envisaged  In  23  U.S.C 
101(b)." 

The  Attorney  General  in  the  above  opinioQ 
stated: 

"The  Courts  have  recognized  that  appro- 
priation acts  of  a  fiscal  and  permissive  na- 
ture and  do  not  in  themselves  impose  upon 
the  executive  branch  an  affirmative  duty  to 
expend  the  funds.  Hukill  v.  United  States,  16 
C.  CI.  562,  505  (1880);  Campagna  v.  United 
States.  26  C.  CI.  316,  317  (1891);  Loictt  v. 
Unaed  State.f,  104  C  CI.  557,  583  (1945),  af- 
firmed on  other  grounds.  328  U.S.  303  ( 1946) ; 
McKay  v.  Central  Electric  Power  Cooperative 
223  P.  2d  623.  625  (C.A.D.C.  1955)." 

The  Library  of  Congress  Reference  Service 
paper  "Impoundment  by  the  Executive  of 
Funds  which  Congress  Has  Authorized  It  to 
Spend  or  Obligate"  at  page  15  observes  of  the 
above  Attorney  General's  opinion  that  the 
cited  cases  do  not  "sustain  the  broad  propo- 
sition for  which  they  were  cited." 

In  the  Hukill  case,  above  cited,  the  United 
States  had  enacted  an  appropriations  law 
which  would  pay  postal  emplovees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  the  South  during  the  OvU 
War,  under  certain  circumstances;  and  then 
provided  that  any  unexpended  balance  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  in  two  years. 
After  the  two  years  expired,  Hukill  attempted 
to  enforce  the  payment  terms  of  the  appro- 
priations law.  Although  holdUig  against 
Hukill  because  he  had  not  shown  that  he 
had  not  theretofore  been  paid  for  the  same 
services  by  the  Confederacy,  the  Court  also 
held  that  If  he  had  not  been  so  previously 
paid  he  could  have  recovered  under  the  above 
statute.  In  deciding  this,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

"An  appropriation  by  Congress  of  a  given 
sum  of  money,  for  a  named  purpose,  is  not 
a  designation  of  any  particular  pile  of  coin  or 
roll  of  notes  to  be  set  aside  and  held  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  be  used  for  no  other;  but 
simply  a  legal  authority  to  apply  so  much  cf 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  to  the  indicated 
object. 

•Every  appropriation  for  the  pavment  of 
a  particular  demand,  or  a  class  of  demands, 
necessarily  involves  and  Includes  the  recog- 
nition by  Congress  of  the  legality  and  Jus- 
tice of  each  demand,  and  is  equivalent  to  an 
express  mandate  to  the  Treasury  officers  to 
pay  it  This  recognition  is  not  affected  by 
any  previous  adverse  action  of  Congress;  for 
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the  last  expression  by  that  body  supersedes 
all  such  previous  action." 

The  Hukill  case  Is  clearly  not  a  case  that 
supports  as  legal  the  action  of  the  President 
In  the  canal  matter.  To  the  extent  that  It  Is 
In  point.  It  would  support  the  continuation 
of  the  canal  under  the  duly  enacted  appro- 
priations laws  even  If  there  were  no  prior 
authorization  law.  However,  the  canal  has 
no  deficiency  In  authorization  and  does  not 
need  to  rely  on  the  Hukill  case. 

The  Campagna  case,  above  cited,  is  a  case 
In  which  a  Marine  Band  musician  sued  for  a 
salary  of  $23  per  month  as  distinguished 
from  a  rate  of  $17  since  the  appropriations 
statute  involved  provided  for  "thirty  musi- 
cians at  forty  dollars,  eight  at  twenty-six 
dollars,  and  fifteen  at  twenty-three  dollars 
per  month  each,  nine  thousand  dollars."  After 
observing  that  Congress  was  confronted  with 
paying  musicians  whose  pay  varied  because 
of  longevity,  etc.,  the  Court  held  as  fol- 
lows; 

"An  appropriation  is  per  se  nothing  more 
than  the  legislative  authorization  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  that  money  may  be  paid 
out  at  the  Treasury.  Frequently  there  Is 
coupled  with  an  appropriation  a  legislative 
indication  that  the  designated  amount  shall 
be  paid  to  a  person  or  class  of  persons,  and 
from  such  an  appropriation  a  statutory  right 
arises  upon  which  an  action  may  be  main- 
tained. Occasionally  an  appropriation  act 
goes  still  further,  and  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  changes  preexisting  law  so 
as  permanently  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
compensation  of  an  officer,  agent,  or  employe 
of  the  Government.  (Paris  Case,  23  Stat.  L., 

374  1." 

The  above  case  Is  no  authority  whatsoever 
for  the  termination  of  any  project.  Insofar 
as  there  was  a  project  In  the  Campagna 
case — the  hiring  of  musicians — there  was  no 
Interruption  of  it.  Only  the  amount  of  wages 
was  ruled  adverse  to  the  claimant  and  even 
this  was  upon  an  Interpretation  of  a  partic- 
ular statute,  as  affected  by  legislative  intent. 

In  the  Lovett  case,  the  only  case  cited 
above  that  has  not  already  been  discussed, 
the  plaintiffs  sued  for  their  wages  as  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government  for  a  period 
of  time  after  November  15,  1943,  Congress 
having  enacted  In  July  of  1943  a  law  which 
provided  that  no  Federal  funds  should  be 
expended  to  pay  them  for  any  services  ren- 
dered after  November  15,  1946,  unless  prior 
to  such  date  the  President  should  have  ap- 
pointed them  "with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate."  They  were  never  so  appoint- 
ed, but  they  served  beyond  the  November  15 
date  under  less  formal  appointments.  The 
Court  ruled  that  the  statute  did  not  destroy 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  pay  for 
services  rendered  and  therefore,  did  not  pre- 
vent a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  wages  Involved  even  for  services  after 
the  November  15  dates.  In  the  opinion  of 
Justice  Madden  In  this  case,  the  following 
statement  was  made: 

"It  may  well  be  that  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  under  any  constitution  which 
might  be  devised  for  a  free  people,  one 
branch  of  the  Government  could,  temporarily 
at  least,  subvert  the  Government.  The  Judges 
might  refuse  to  enforce  legal  rights  or  con- 
vict criminals.  The  President  might  order  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  surrender  to  the  enemy. 
Congress  might  refuse  to  raise  or  appropriate 
money  to  pay  the  President  or  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  courts. 
But  any  of  these  Imagined  actions  would  not 
be  taken  pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  but 
would  be  acts  of  subversion  and  revolution, 
the  exercise  of  mere  physical  power,  not  law- 
ful authority.  And  conduct  by  any  branch  of 
the  Government  less  ruinously  subversive, 
but.  so  far  as  it  goes,  equally  unconstitu- 
tional. Is  likewise  an  exercise  of  physical 
power  rather  than  lawful  authority." 
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It  is  clear  that  the  authorities  relied  upon 
by  the  Justice  Department  In  advising  the 
White  House,  do  not  give  any  support  at  all 
to  the  action  taken.  In  no  such  case  was 
there  specific  authorization  and  specific  ap- 
propriation for  a  project  that  was  termi- 
nated; and  the  cases  clearly  deny,  rather 
than  support,  the  Administration's  position. 
In  fact,  the  decisions  could  not  hold  other- 
wise in  view  of  the  specific  Constitutional 
mandate  that  the  President  "shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The 
same  memorandum  which  revealed  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  recitation  of  cases  above 
referred  to  also  observed : 

"The  Department  of  Justice  advises  us 
that  since  the  ftmds  presently  available  for 
construction  of  the  canal  have  been  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  no  fur. 
ther  legislative  action  would  be  necessary  to 
make  such  funds  available  for  a  resumption 
of  construction.  Whether  a  reauthorization 
would  be  necessary  as  a  basis  for  future  ap- 
propriations Is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  de- 
cide." 

In  making  the  above  statement,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  In  fact  conceded  that 
the  President  cannot  repeal  a  law;  and  since 
the  laws  that  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  the  canal  still  exist  they  must  admit.  If 
they  are  to  be  logical,  that  the  Constitution 
requires  these  laws  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
President  until  they  are  legally  repealed. 

In  view  of  the  Constitutional  provision 
which  binds  the  President  to  execute  and 
carry  out  the  law.  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  produced 
no  authorities  to  stipport  the  President's 
power  to  terminate  the  canal  (which  It  ob- 
viously could  not  do  in  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution) ,  only  a  few  leading  cases  will  not 
be  discussed  which  the  Justice  Department 
failed  to  mention  but  which  clearly  show 
that  the  President  has  no  power  to  terminate 
the  canal  unless  and  until  the  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  project  are  duly  repealed.  The 
President  does,  of  course,  have  the  right  to 
veto  a  bill;  but  once  It  Is  passed  with  Presi- 
dential consent  or  by  another  vote  overriding 
the  veto  he  must  carry  out  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Otherwise,  as  Justice  Madden  said, 
above,  the  deed  would  be  one  of  physical 
power  rather  than  of  lawful  authority. 

"Under  our  system  of  government  it  Is  the 
legislative  branch  which  is  to  make  and  de- 
cide policy.  The  executive  branch  Is  supposed 
to  carry  out  the  policies  declared  by  Con- 
gress. (31  Cong.  Dig..  No.  1,  p.  1,  at  2(1952).) 
(See  MacLean.  President  and  Congress:  The 
Confiict  of  Powers  61   (1955).)" 

The  following  comments  rely  heavily  on 
the  exceUent  article  by  Gerald  W.  Davis  In 
the  October.  1964.  edition  of  "Pordham  Law 
Review." 

Whether  the  ConstltuUon  In  directing  the 
President  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed"  vests  In  him  discretion 
as  to  the  execution  of  laws  was  argued  In 
Kendall  v.  United  States  ex.  rel.  Stokes.  (37 
U.S.  (12  Pet.)  524  (1838).)  Postmaster  Ken- 
dall had  disallowed  claims  of  Stokes  for  carry- 
ing the  mall.  Congress  passed  an  act  direct- 
ing Kendall  to  credit  Stokes  with  the  amount 
due.  Kendall  again  refused  to  pay  the  claim, 
contending  that  only  the  President,  under 
the  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed 
could  require  that  he  pay  the  claims.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a  mandamus  order- 
ing the  payment,  holding  that  the  President 
was  not  impowered  to  dispense  with  the  op- 
eration of  law  upon  a  subordinate  executive 
officer: 

"When  Congress  Imposes  up>on  any  execu- 
tive officer  any  duty  they  may  think  proper, 
which  Is  not  repugnant  to  any  right  secured 
and  protected  by  the  Constitution  ...  In  such 
cases,  the  duty  and  responsibility  grow  out 
of  and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  law. 
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and  not  to  the  direction  of  the  President  .  .  . 

"To  contend  that  the  obligatlo.i  imposed 
on  the  President  to  see  the  laws  faithfully 
executed,  Implies  a  power  to  forbid  their 
execution,  Is  a  novel  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  and  entirely  Inadmissible." 

To  avert  a  nationwide  strike  of  steelworkers 
in  April.  1952,  which  he  believed  would  Jeop- 
ardize national  defense.  President  Truman  is- 
sued an  Executive  order  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  seize  and  operate  most 
of  the  steel  mills.  According  to  the  Govern- 
ment's argument  In  Toungstovm.  Sheet  A 
Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer  (343  U.S.  579  (1962)), 
the  directive  was  not  founded  on  any  specific 
statutory  authority,  but  upon  "the  aggregate 
of  the  President's  constitutional  powers  as 
the  Nation's  Chief  Executive  and  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces."  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  issued  an  order  seiz- 
ing the  steel  mills  and  the  President  promptly 
reported  these  events  to  Congress,  but  Con- 
gress took  no  action.  It  had  provided  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  such  situations  and 
had  refused  to  authorize  governmental  seiz- 
ures of  property  to  settle  labor  disputes.  The 
steel  ccnnpanles  sued  the  Secretary  and  the 
Supreme  Court  rejected  the  broad  claim  of 
power  asserted  by  the  Chief  Executive,  hold- 
ing that  "the  order  could  not  properly  be 
sustained  as  an  exercise  of  the  President's 
military  i>ower  as  Commander  In  Chief  .  .  . 
nor  .  .  .  because  of  the  several  constitutional 
provisions  that  grant  executive  power  to  the 
President." 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  noted: 

"In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution, 
the  President's  power  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  refutes  the  Idea  that 
he  Is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution 
limits  his  functions  in  the  lawmaking  proc- 
ess to  the  recommending  of  laws  he  thinks 
wise  and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks  bcul. 
And  the  Constitution  Is  neither  silent  or 
equivocal  about  who  shall  make  laws  which 
the  President  Is  to  execute. 

"The  first  section  of  the  first  article  says 
that  "All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .'  After  granting  many  powers  to  the 
Congress.  Article  I  goes  on  to  provide  that 
Congress  may  'make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof.' 

"The  President's  order  does  not  direct  that 
a  congressional  policy  be  executed  In  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  Congress — it  directs  that 
a  presidential  policy  be  executed  In  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  President  .  .  .  The 
power  of  Congress  to  adopt  such  public  poli- 
cies as  those  proclaimed  by  the  order  Is 
beyond  question  .  .  .  The  Constitution  does 
not  subject  this  lawmaking  power  of  Con- 
gress to  presidential  or  military  supervision 
or  control. 

"It  Is  said  that  other  Presidents  without 
congressional  authority  have  taken  possession 
of  private  business  enterprises  In  order  to 
settle  labor  disputes.  But  even  If  this  be 
true.  Congress  has  not  thereby  lost  Its  exclu- 
sive constitutional  authority  to  make  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  "in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof.'  " 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  In  a  concurring  opin- 
ion, noted: 

"The  power  to  recommend  legislation, 
granted  to  the  President,  serves  only  to  em- 
phasize that  It  Is  his  function  to  recommend 
and  that  It  Is  the  function  of  the  Congress 
to  legislate.  Article  II,  Section  3,  also  pro- 
vides that  the  President  'shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.'  But .  .  .  the 
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power  to  execute  the  laws  starts  and  ends 
with  the  laws  Congress  has  enacted." 

The  three  dissenting  Justices  did  not  as- 
sert that  the  President  could  act  contrary 
to  a  statute  enacted  by  Congress  They  ar- 
gued that  there  was  no  statute  which  pro- 
hibited the  seizure  and  that  there  was  "no 
evidence  whatever  of  any  Presidential  pur- 
pose to  defy  Congress  or  act  in  any  way  in- 
consistent with  the  legislative  will." 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concvirrlng  with  the 
majority  opinion,  remarked  on  the  "proverty 
of  really  useful  and  unambiguous  authority 
applicable  to  concrete  problems  of  executive 
power  as  they  actually  present  themselves." 
He  suggested  that  "Presidential  powers  are 
not  fixed  but  fluctuate,  depending  upon  their 
disjunction  or  conjunctioif^wlth  those  of 
Congress.  '  Justice  JacJcson  then  listed  the 
situations  in  which  a  President  may  doubt, 
or  others  may  challenge,  his  powers  and  in- 
dicated the  legal  consequences  of  the  factor 
of  relativity  to  the  powers  of  Congress: 

'1.  When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to 
an  express  or  implied  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, his  authority  Is  at  its  maximum,  for 
it  Includes  all  that  he  possesses  In  his  own 
right  plus  all  that  Congress  can  delegate  .  . 
If  his  act  is  held  unconstitutional  under 
these  circumstances,  it  usually  means  that 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  undivided 
whole  lacks  power  .  .  . 

■'2.  When  the  President  acts  In  absence  of 
either  a  congressional  grant  or  denial  of  au- 
thority, he  can  only  reply  upon  his  own  in- 
dependent powers,  but  there  is  a  zone  of 
twilight  in  which  he  and  Congress  may  have 
concurrent  authority,  or  in  which  its  distri- 
bution Is  uncertain.  Therefore,  congression- 
al inertia,  indifference  or  quiescence  may 
sometimes,  at  least  as  a  practical  matter, 
enable.  If  not  Invite,  measures  on  Independ- 
ent presidential  responsibility.  In  this  area, 
any  actual  test  of  power  Is  likely  to  depend 
on  the  imperatives  of  events  and  contem- 
porary Imponderables  rather  than  on  abstract 
theories  of  law. 

"3  When  the  President  takes  measures  In- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  Implied 
will  of  Congress,  his  power  is  at  Its  lowest 
ebb.  for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own 
constitutional  powers  minus  any  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter 
Courts  can  sustain  exclusive  presidential 
control  in  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  upon  the  subject.  Pres- 
idential claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  con- 
clusive and  preclusive  must  be  scrutinized 
with  caution,  for  what  is  at  stake  is  the 
equilibrium  established  by  our  constitution- 
al system." 

In  the  canal  matter,  the  President  has 
taken  a  step  such  as  Justice  Jackson  de- 
scribes In  the  third  situation  above,  that  is 
one  incompatible  with  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress In  duly  enacted  laws.  Therefore,  "he 
can  only  rely  upon  his  own  constitutional 
powers,  minus  any  constitutional  powers  of 
Coneress." 

The  weight  of  authority  is  against  the 
existence  of  an  Inherent  presidential  power 
to  Impound  appropriated  funds — Goostree 
The  Power  of  the  President  To  Impound  Ap- 
propriated Funds:  With  Special  Reference  to 
Grants-In-Ald  to  Segregated  Activities,  11 
Am    U.L.  Rev.  32.  42   (1962). 

The  general  theory  underlying  the  Consti- 
tution is  that  Congress  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  determination  and  approval  of  the 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Nation  and  that  the 
executive  shall  be  responsible  for  their  faith- 
ful execution — Report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management 
at  15  (19371 

This  division  of  authority  was  stated  by 
President  Wilson  in  a  message  to  Congress  on 
May  13,  1920: 

"The  Congress  and  the  Executive  should 
function  within  their  respective  spheres  .  . 
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The  Congress  has  the  power  and  the  right 
to  grant  or  deny  an  appropriation,  or  to  enact 
or  refuse  to  enact  a  law:  but  once  an  appro- 
priation Is  made  or  a  law  passed,  the  ap- 
propriation should  be  administered  or  the 
law  executed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  (Report  of  Pres.  Comm.  on  Ad- 
min. Mgt.  at  15.)" 

Congress  has  the  final  responsibility,  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  limitations  and  the 
Presidents  veto  power,  for  deciding  which 
activities  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  each.  The  President's  role  is"  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  a  unified  and  compre- 
hensive budget  and  to  administer  the  budget 
as  finally  enacted — Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Report  on  Budget  and  Accounting  In 
the  U.S.  Government  at  12-13  (1955) . 

Although  an  authorization  may  be  con- 
sidered as  only  constituting  permission  to 
expend  funds  for  a  particular  purpoee,  an 
appropriation  of  funds  Implies  a  directive 
that  such  funds  be  expended  to  effect  the 
purpose  indicated. 

"Congress  in  making  appropriations  has 
the  power  and  authority  not  only  to  desig- 
nate the  piirpose  of  the  appropriation,  but 
also  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  executive  department  of  the  government 
may  expend  such  appropriations  .  .  . 

"The  piirpose  of  the  appropriations,  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  said  ap- 
propriations were  made,  is  a  matter  solely  In 
the  hands  of  Congress  and  It  Is  the  plain  and 
explicit  duty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  comply  with  the  same.  Any 
attempt  by  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  Interfere  with  the  exclusive  pow- 
ers of  Congress  would  be  a  plain  Invasion  of 
the  powers  of  said  body  conferred  upon  It 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
iSpaulding  v.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  60  P. 
Supp.  985.  988  iS.D.  Cal.  1945).  afl'd  154  F 
2d  419  (9th  ar.  1946).)" 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  held  that 
when  Congress  makes  an  appropriation  In 
terms  which  constitute  a  direction  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  particular  person,  the 
officers  of  the  Treasury  cannot  refuse  to  make 
the  payment — see.  for  example.  United 
Statet  V.  Louisville  (169  U.S.  249  (1898): 
United  States  v.  Price.  116  U.S.  43  (1885i; 
compare  22  Ops.  Att'y  Gen.  295  (1902).) 

The  cases  cited  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  President  cannot  lawfully  disregard  a 
duly  enacted  law.  It  could  be  argued  that 
Congress  by  statute  has  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  exercise  discretion  as  to  whether 
funds  appropriated  for  a  particular  public 
works  project  should  be  expended  or  Im- 
p>ounded.  An  examination  of  the  statutory 
law  gives  no  substance  to  that  argument. 
There  appears  to  be  no  statutory  authority 
for  the  impoimding  of  appropriated  funds, 
except  for  purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency 
in  executing  the  purposes  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation Is  made. 

The  P>resident  cannot  dispense  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  under  the  duty  to  see 
that  they  are  executed  To  hold  otherwise 
would  be  to  confer  upon  him  a  veto  power 
over  laws  duly  passed  and  enrolled  To  ac- 
cord dlscretioii  to  a  President  as  to  what  laws 
should  be  enforced  and  how  much,  would  en- 
able him  to  Interpose  a  veto  retroactively. 
Some  may  say.  what  can  one  do  to  see  that 
the  President  carries  out  the  Constitution? 
There  have  been  no  suits  on  recent  Impound- 
ing of  funds  for  defense  objectives,  such  as 
for  the  advanced  bomber,  as  far  as  I  know 
There  may  be  many  reasons  for  this:  but 
perhaps  the  most  conclusive  one  has  been 
the  lack  of  standing  of  one  to  sue  to  en- 
force the  Constitution  in  a  particular  case. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  there  may  well  be  such  ability  to  sue 
however;   because  not  only  has  the  State  of 
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Florida  entered  Into  expensive  contractual 
arrangements  with  the  Federal  Government 
on  this  matter,  but  many  local  real  estate 
owners  have  been  taxed  through  the  years 
to  contribute  the  local  funds  that  have  been 
expended  in  Florida  for  this  canal.  The  Canal 
Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  official 
body  for  this  project  in  the  state,  has  filed 
suit  In  the  Federal  Court  In  Jacksonville  ask- 
ing that  the  President's  order  be  declared  to 
be  of  no  effect,  Illegal  and  constitutionally 
void.  Other  official  governmental  bodies  in- 
volved have  also  entered  this  suit,  including 
the  Jacksonville  Port  Authority  and  perhaps 
other  outside  organizations  and  individuals 
have  Joined  them  by  now. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  reconsider  this  matter  and  at  least 
let  the  proponents  of  the  canal  be  heard  on 
the  Issues,  which  has  not  yet  been  allowed. 
Particularly,  since  the  evidence  Is  strong  that 
the  reasons  for  the  F*resldent's  action  seem 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Okla- 
waha  can  be  Inexpensively  bypassed  and  that 
no  wildlife  preservation  is  In  fact  achievable 
by  terminating  the  canal  these  being  the 
grounds  relied  upon  In  the  President's  press 
release. 


HOW    NOT    TO    DEAL    WPTH 
YOUTHFUL  OFFENDERS 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana,  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  held 
3  days  of  hearings  in  his  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  on 
the  problems  associated  with  justice  for 
youthful  ofifenders.  The  conditions  he  un- 
covered in  those  hearings  must  con- 
cern and  distress  us  all. 

A  very  cogent  and  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  (disclosures  of  the  Bayh  hearings 
has  been  provided  by  a  fine  reporter  for 
Ridder  Publications.  Mr.  Ed  Zuckerman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
entitled  "Juvenile  Injustice,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gary.  Ind..  Post-Tribune 
of  May  8.  1971.  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Juvenile  Injustice 
(By  Ed  Zuckerman) 

Washington. — On  three  successive  morn- 
ings this  week.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh.  D-Ind., 
learned  about  the  condition  of  Juvenile  jus- 
tice. Witnesses  appearing  before  Bayh's  Sen- 
ate Subcommitee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  painted  a  disparaging  picture 
as  they  wove  their  testimony  into  a  glaring 
Indictment  against  Juvenile  Justice  practices. 

The  most  chilling  testimony  came  from 
witnesses  who  related  their  experiences  with 
court  and  probation  officials  In  El  Paso.  Tex. 
By  comparison,  later  testimony  concerning 
the  condition  of  Juvenile  Justice  in  Indiana 
was  tame — but  It  was  of  no  less  consequence 
than  the  most  sensational  aspects  described 
by  the  El  Paso  witnesses. 

In  his  testimony,  a  Texas  witness  called 
El  Paso  probation  officer  Morris  Raley  an 
■Incompetent"  and  cited  examples  of  Raley's 
blatant  excesses  performed  in  the  name  of 
Justice.  Raley  had  been  invited  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  to  defend  himself 
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against  the  personal  attacks  but  he  refused 
saying  he  had  pneumonia  and  bis  doctor 
would  not  allow  him  to  travel. 

Most  of  those  attending  the  hearing  did 
not  need  to  listen  to  Raley,  anyway.  The 
night  before  the  hearing,  he  was  inter- 
viewed In  the  Na>,lonal  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany documentary  entitled  "This  Child  Is 
Rfited  X"  which  took  a  c-ltlcal  look  at 
Juvenile  correction  institutions.  After  Sev- 
eral former  inmates  of  El  Paso's  detention 
home  told  their  experiences,  Raley  tried 
to  defend  his  methods.  He  was  a  clear  loser 
In  the  comparison;  he  came  across  the  video 
screen  as  some  kind  of  Neanderthal  thug. 

Texas  officials  refused  to  allow  NBC  camera 
crews  inside  any  youth  correction  facilities. 

Indiana  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
mitted the  crew  Inside  their  detention 
schools  and  allowed  interviews  with  Inmates. 

The  same  In:liana  officials  alro  appeared 
before  Bayh's  subcommittee.  And,  In  a 
further  demonstration  of  cooperation,  they 
brought  along  two  inmates  to  help  corrobo- 
rate their  contention  that  "most  children 
have  no  business  being  sent  to  us." 

The  thrust  of  their  testimony  was  Illus- 
trated by  Sharon  Rushin,  a  17-year-old  from 
Attica  who  has  spent  more  than  a  year  In 
the  Indiana  Qlrls  Cchool,  and  Sterrlll  Ness, 
a  16-year-old  from  Rochester  who  has  spent 
almost  a  year  In  the  Indiana  Boys  School. 

Miss  Rushin  was  sent  to  the  girls  school 
as  a  result  of  a  curfew  violation  and  because 
she  drank  a  can  of  beer. 

The  violations  notwithstanding,  her  most 
serious  mistake  was  living  in  a  small  town. 
Had  she  committed  the  same  infractions  In 
Indianapolis  or  Gary — where  Juvenile  courts 
are  burdened  and  priority  attention  can  only 
be  given  to  the  most  fiagrant  crimes — her 
arrest  would  have  been  processed  through 
what  Is  commonly  called  a  "station  adjust- 
ment." Her  parents  would  have  been  called 
to  the  police  station,  she  would  have  been 
given  a  stern  lecture  and  she  would  have  been 
sent  home.  But  her  violation  occurred  In  a 
small  town  where  Juvenile  authorities  have 
nothing  more  important  to  do  than  mete  our 
serious  punishment  which  large  city  Judges 
would  consider  a  waste  of  time. 

And  what  about  Ness?  His  problems  began 
with  a  75-cent  theft  which  brought  him  a 
probationary  sentence.  Because  he  was  late  to 
school  one  morning,  he  was  hauled  back  to 
court  and  ultimately  sent  to  the  boys  school. 

In  the  final  analysis,  his  most  serious  mis- 
take was  committing  a  crime  while  still  a 
Juvenile.  Had  he  been  a  few  years  older,  his 
adulthood  would  have  saved  him  from  a 
half-year  in  a  detention  home.  As  an  adult, 
the  theft  wouldn't  even  have  been  rated  a 
felony.  The  most  a  Judge  would  do  to  an 
adult  accused  of  the  same  crime  would  be 
to  assess  a  fine,  maybe  add  in  a  few  days  in 
Jail  and  order  restitution. 

Who's  really  to  blame  for  the  condition  of 
juvenile  Justice  in  Indiana?  Before  looking 
for  any  other  reason,  perhaps  the  flrst-level 
blame  should  be  assessed  against  small  town 
Juvenile  Judges  such  as  those  who  S'int 
Sharon  and  SherrlU  to  the  correctional 
schools,  their  sentencing  practices  help  to 
overcrowd  the  school  making  it  impossible 
for  school  officials  to  adequately  handle  seri- 
ous offenders.  Because  of  the  overcrowding, 
the  school  Is  forced  to  grant  quick  5>aroles  in 
order  to  make  room  available  for  others. 

So  what  do  you  say  to  a  distressed  mother 
or  father  who  i>ei"sonally  feels  \'lctlmlzed  by 
the  system's  fallibility?  Do  you  tell  them 
that  the  boy  who  raped  their  daughter  last 
month  Is  beck  on  the  street  today  because 
space  was  needed  for  a  boy  who  was  tardy 
for  school? 

The  vicious  circle  can  only  be  halted  when 
Judges  begin  considering  Juvenile  offenders 
along  equal  standards.  What  is  serious  in 
Indianapolis  should  also  be  seriotis  in  At- 
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tica — but,  by  the  same  token  the  Attica 
offender  should  be  treated  no  more  severely 
than  the  Indianapolis  offender.  Once  that 
is  realized,  everyone  would  benefit. 


RESTORATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP  TO 
GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Alabama  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  27,  1971. 

This  resolution,  which  speaks  of  the 
dedication,  compassion,  and  leadership 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  urges  the  adoption 
of  the  joint  resolution  presently  before 
the  Congress  which  would  restore  full 
citizenship  to  General  Lee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  House  Joint  Resolution  59  of 
the  Alabama  House  of  Representatives  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  59 

Whereas,  Robert  E.  Lee  was  the  son  of 
families  long  prominent  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation  and  In  Its  early  development  down 
through  succeeding  generations;  and 

Whereas,  Robert  E.  Lee,  being  a  brilliant 
young  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  served  his  country  with  honor,  loy- 
alty and  devotion;  and 

Whereas,  when  destiny  divided  this  great 
Nation  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  remained  loyal  to  his  home  state, 
the  sovereign  State  of  Virginia,  only  after 
making  a  soul-searching  and  painful  deci- 
sion as  to  where  his  allegiance  should  He; 
and 

Whereas,  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  this  country's  foremost 
military  strategists,  an  outstanding  leader  of 
men  and  a  man  of  great  gentleness  and  com- 
passion; and 

Whereas,  after  the  war,  General  Lee  held 
no  rancor  against  the  Union  but  devoted  his 
final  years  to  the  betterment  of  life  by  pro- 
moting high  Ideals  and  principals  of 
strength  through  higher  education  at  Wash- 
ington College  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  where 
he  served  as  that  Institution's  president  from 
1865  to  1870;  and 

Whereas,  Robert  E.  Lee  so  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  strengthening  of  spirit  and  pur- 
poses of  this  fine  educational  institution 
that  its  name  was  later  appropriately 
changed  to  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
and 

Whereas.  Senator  Harry  Byrd  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  restore  posthumously  the  citizenship 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  which  he  lost  when  he 
Joined  the  Confederacy:  and 

Whereas.  Robert  E.  Lee  in  1865  had  imme- 
diately informed  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
of  his  desire  to  comply  with  President  An- 
drew Johnson's  offer  of  amnesty  as  soon  as 
It  was  extended,  and  had  forwarded  his  ap- 
plication therefor;  and 

Whereas,  Lee's  oath  of  allegiance  duly 
executed,  signed  and  notarized  was  to  He 
buried  in  the  Nation's  archives  for  more  than 
a  century  after  it  was  given  by  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  to  a  friend  as  a  souvenir;  and 
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Whereas,  President  Andrew  Johnson,  on 
December  25,  1868,  Issued  a  proclamation 
which  granted  full  pardon  and  amnesty  un- 
conditionally and  without  reservation  to  all 
persons  who  participated  in  the  Civil  War; 
and 

Whereas,  our  distinguished  Speaker,  O. 
Sage  Lyons,  has  directly  shared  In  the  herit- 
age of  Robert  E,  Lee,  having  been  graduated 
from  that  exceptionally  fine  Institution  of 
learning,  now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring,  That 
we  most  earnestly  urge  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  Senator  Byrd's  resolution  to  restore 
posthumously  the  citizenship  of  the  great 
American,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Sf>eaker  of  the  House.  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  to  Sena- 
tor Harry  F.  Byrd  and  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  Huntley,  President  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
April  27,  1971. 

John  W.  Pemberton,  Clerk. 


WHAT  IS  WORRYING  SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  is  long  past  for  the  Congress  to  take 
effective  action  to  ease  the  financial 
plight  of  the  small  businessman  in 
America.  More  than  ever  before  the  small 
businessman  is  becoming  trapped  by  a 
myriad  of  economic  forces — mushroom- 
ing tax  biUs  at  all  levels  of  government, 
increasing  labor  costs,  sky-high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money,  lagging  sales, 
greater  governmental  controls  and  inter- 
ference, and  inflation  itself — forces 
which  threaten  the  economic  foundations 
upon  which  so  much  of  our  stability  de- 
pends. We  are  not  dealing  in  the  ab- 
stract— we  are  talking  about  the  corner 
druggist,  the  local  bakery  shop  owner,  the 
dry  cleaner,  the  automobile  dealer,  the 
small  contractor — the  people  who  provide 
the  services  and  the  jobs  so  essential  to 
every  community  in  America,  big  or 
small. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  in  recog- 
nition of  this  problem  I  have  reintro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  3489)  which 
would  allow  a  limited  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  profits  reinvested  in  a  business. 
This  proposal  has  received  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  and  would  assist 
our  small  entrepreneurs  who  while  pro- 
viding half  of  the  Nation's  employment 
opportunities  are  presently  deprived  of 
the  various  channels  of  relief  available 
to  big  business. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  problem 
and  to  call  it  to  the  special  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I  include  in 
the  Record  a  cogent  article  from  the  May 
31.  1971.  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, which  reviews  the  problem  in  the 
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clearest   of    teniis   and   underlines    the 
pressing  need  for  corrective  action: 

What   is  VVorbying  Small  Busujessmbn 

Washington. — Small  businessmen  who 
gathered  here  to  discuss  their  problems  feel 
they  are  being  squeezed  more  and  more  by 
forces  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Inflation. 

Scarcity  of  reliable  labor  In  an  era  of  xm- 
employment. 

High  and  rising  taxes. 

High  and  rlsixig  wages. 

The  movmting  burden  of  governmental- 
ly  generated  paper  work. 

Tactics  of  big  business  and  big  labor. 

Inability  to  convince  men  In  high  places 
that  these  problems  are  both  real  and  ur- 
gent. 

The  Federal  Government  reports  that 
there  are  about  5^75,000  small  businesses. 
The  official  definition  of  "small"  varies  wide- 
ly, depending  on  the  line  or  type  of  activity. 
But  the  total  amounts  to  95  per  cent  of 
all  business  concerns  In  the  U.S.  The  chart 
on  this  page  puts  the  role  of  smaJl  business 
In  ijerspectlve. 

Some  1,500  men  smd  women  from  these 
firms  met  on  May  17-19  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business. 

In  talks  with  staff  members  of  "U.S.  News 
&  World  Report."  these  businessmen  detailed 
some  of  their  thinking. 

One  common  theme  was  the  need  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front. 

"We  cannot  fragment."  said  Bob  Hayward, 
who  owns  a  pharmacy  In  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 
"0\ir  biggest  single  problem  may  be  to  pre- 
sent a  single  voice  on  our  own  behalf.  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  have  to  hang  together 
or  we  can't  continue  to  exist." 

Clarence  E.  Peters  of  the  Haynes  Milling 
Company,   Portland,  Ind.,  put  It  this  way: 

"Even  though  there  are  so  many  of  us, 
we  feel  we  are  a  minority  group.  We  want 
to    be    heard   In   legislative   quarters." 

"lost  in  the  crowd" 

Robert  E.  Henry,  who  heads  R.  E.  Henry 
General  Contractors  In  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
said  he  doesn't  feel  purposely  Ignored  by  his 
congressional  representatives,  "but  they  are 
under  so  much  pressure  from  other  factors — 
big  business  and  big  labor — that  our  voice 
gets  lost  In  the  crowd." 

Big  business,  almost  as  much  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  a  target  for  the  grumbling  of 
the  Independent  operators. 

Said  Marshall  Brewster,  whose  Brewster 
Poods  Is  a  food  processor  at  Reseda,  In  Cali- 
fornia's San  Fernando  Valley:  "For  his  own 
self-preservation,  the  small  businessman — 
more  than  ever  before — must  form  a  good 
strong  alliance  against  big  business,  to  pre- 
vent being  swallowed  up  by  big  business." 

Ernest  L  Gibson  of  Gibson's  Pharmacy. 
OrovUle.  Calif.,  made  these  comments  on  the 
problem : 

"With  money  hard  to  come  by.  our  com- 
petitive position  Is  deteriorating.  Liooklng  at 
the  business  climate  from  the  small  opera- 
tor's point  of  view,  our  days  are  getting 
shorter  because  of  mergers.  Larger  firms  are 
taking  over." 

Most  of  the  small  businessmen  who  came  to 
Washington  said  they  were  currently  pros- 
pering, with  trade.  In  many  Instances,  better 
than  they  had  expected.  They  also  admitted 
many  who  stayed  home  were  In  less  fortunate 
circumstances.  And  collectively  they  worried 
about  the  future. 

William  L.  Humphreys,  of  Northern  Neck 
Office  Equipment.  Inc..  Kilmarnock,  Va.,  said 
his  profits  were  up.  But  he  added: 

"My  chief  concern  Is  Inflation.  We  have  to 
pay  more  for  merchandise  and  more  for 
freight  and  more  for  taxes  and  more  for  labor 
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and  more  for  delivery.  So  we  have  to  do  more 
business  Just  to  maintain  the  same  amount 
of  profit." 

"MORE    EXEMPTIONS" 

Taxes,  for  these  men,  are  an  ever-present 
problem. 

"Taxes  have  gone  up  so  much,"  said  Carl 
Freer  Hlnson,  who  runs  a  women's  specialty 
shop  In  Plant  City.  Fla.,  "that  by  now  the 
small  businessman  barely  gets  by,  since  all 
that  comes  out  of  your  profits.  We  need  more 
exemptions,  or  something,  so  that  we  have 
more  money  to  operate  on." 

Along  with  others,  Mr.  Hluson  viewed  with 
alarm  the  continuing  rise  In  Social  Security 
taxes.  "I  go  along  with  the  Idea,"  he  said, 
"but  we  stlU  have  to  carry  half  the  load." 

And  Mr.  Peters  of  Portland,  Ind.,  said  of 
Social  Security:  "The  costs  are  snowballing 
so  much  faster  than  was  ever  anticipated 
that  they  are  becoming  burdensome  for  the 
small  employer." 

It  Is  not  only  the  amount  of  ta.xes  that 
concerns  many  of  these  men,  but  the  paper 
work  that  goes  with  them. 

"The  terrific  load  of  tax  reports  we  have  to 
flu  out  Is  our  biggest  burden,"  commented 
Willis  Bucher,  who  operates  B&L  Auto  Serv- 
ice m  a  suburb  of  Toledo.  Ohio.  "Ten  years 
ago  we  were  probably  making  out  half  the 
tax  rei>ort3  we  do  for  the  same  number  of 
employes  today." 

Frank  Zacchera  of  Suburban  Sanitation 
Service.  Avon.  Conn.,  said  he  feels  that  big 
business  gets  a  better  tax  break  than  he  does, 
in  part  because  "I  can't  afford  to  hire  a  full- 
time  tax  man:  if  I  could.  I'd  probably  get  a 
better  shake." 

Government-inspired  paper  work  received 
constant  criticism.  This  report  came  from 
Ernest  R.  Schofleld  of  the  Regional  Construc- 
tion Company,  Sudbury,  Mass.: 

"We  do  a  lot  of  Government  contract  work. 
I  have  two  people  in  my  office  doing  nothing 
but  Government  reports.  And  since  my  firm 
does  less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  In  busl- 
nes.  you  can  see  how  bad  It  Is." 

Milton  M.  Klnate  of  Forrest  Milk  Products, 
Forrest.  HI.,  said,  "There  Is  so  much  that  we 
don't  have  the  personnel  to  handle  it."  He 
added:  "Paper  work  seems  to  drown  many 
small  business  people." 

.\nd  George  C.  Bates,  who  operates  the 
Bremerton  Bu.slness  College.  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  noted:  "It  takes  so  much  time  to  han- 
dle the  forms  required  by  the  federal  and 
State  governments  that  the  cost  to  the  public 
must  be  higher  because  of  It." 

Earl  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Allen  Realty.  Mlnot,  N  D., 
estimated  that  paper  work  had  swelled  800 
per  cent  in  the  25  years  he  has  been  In  busi- 
ness and  said,  "Somehow,  we  have  to  get  this 
thing  turned  around." 

Welfare  programs,  unemployment  comp)en- 
satlon  and  proposals  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage — Congress  is  considering  a  hike  from 
$1.60  hourly  to  $2 — all  came  in  for  a  share 
of  criticism. 

"l  CAN'T   GET  i'EOPLE" 

Mr.  Henry,  the  San  Antonio  contractor, 
observed : 

"With  all  of  this  unemployment  we're  sup- 
posed to  be  having.  It's  awfully  hard  to  hire 
people  to  work  The  Government  Is  making 
It  very  easy  not  to  work,  what  with  welfare, 
food  stamps  and  the  other  giveaway  pro- 
grams. People  Just  drop  out  of  the  work  force. 
I  certainly  can't  get  people  at  the  minimum 
wage." 

Floyd  O.  Crawford,  the  owner  of  Crawford's 
Enterprises,  a  {jetroleum-malntenance  and 
construction  firm  based  In  Baton  Rouge.  La., 
said,  "I  can't  get  people  to  work  for  me  at 
any  price,  and  this  Includes  laborers  and  all 
kinds  of  workers."  He  continued : 

"I  have  crews  working  In  four  different 
States.  Each  Job  takes  maybe  a  week  to  two 
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weeks.  When  we  go  Into  an  area  we  try  to 
hire  local  people,  if  possible.  But  when  they 
hear  how  short  a  period,  they  arent  Inter- 
ested. The  shortness  of  It  uj>sets  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  their  welfare  pay- 
ments." 

Vernon  C.  Cox  of  A.  F.  Speed  Company, 
ptUntlng  subcontrsujtors  In  Birmingham,  Ala., 
complained  of  what  he  called  "compulsory 
Government"  and  said,  "I  need  the  latitude 
to  employ  people  who  can  perform  at  a  price 
I  can  afford." 

August  Koch  of  Dundalk  Florist,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  said  an  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  will  boost  his  payroll  by  (23,000  a  year. 

Charles  Appling,  Calvert  Coal  Company, 
Plkesvllle,  Md.,  maintained  that  "wages  now 
aren't  realistic  with  potential  productivity." 

"WB  CAN'T  AYTORO  IT" 

John  R.  Klee,  who  op>erate6  the  Automatic 
Rug  Cleaning  Company,  Inc.,  In  Rochester 
N.Y.,  said: 

"Wages  should  depend  on  production.  A 
lot  of  people — older  people,  handicapped  peo- 
ple, kids — should  have  Jobs  today,' but  wo 
cant  afford  It." 

For  some  of  the  businessmen  discussing 
minimum  wages,  it  was  the  principle,  rather 
than  the  amount,  that  was  of  most  concern. 

Normon  E.  Hornsby.  a  wholesale  distribu- 
tor of  auto  parts  In  Alexander  City,  Ala., 
put  It  this  way: 

"An  Increase  wouldn't  affect  me  too  much, 
because  I  already  pay  above  the  minimum. 
But  I'm  against  the  Government  saying  1 
have  to  pay  that  wage." 

SHARKD   PROBLEMS 

The  Washington  conference  made  no  effort 
to  reach  a  consensus.  Nor  did  It  follow  the 
usual  convention  pattern  of  adopting  sources 
of  resolutions. 

But  the  businessmen  and  women  who  at- 
tended learned  one  thing  without  question: 
Whatever  their  own  problem,  there  are  many 
others  who  share  It. 


BADILLO  BACKS  BLACK  CAUCUS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  recent  statement  by  the  distingiilshed 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Digos) 
on  behalf  of  the  congressional  black 
caucus  in  response  to  President  Nixon's 
apologia  for  his  administration's  failure 
to  deal  with  problems  facing  black  Amer- 
icans, the  poor  and  the  young. 

The  black  caucus  has  done  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  a 
great  service  by  chaUenging  the  admin- 
istration to  respond  to  the  highly  Inno- 
vative and  far-reaching  set  of  reoom- 
mendations  it  presented  to  the  President 
on  March  25.  The  barrenness  and  ba- 
nality of  the  100-odd  page  recitation  of 
past  promises  and  present  nonpolides 
provides  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  appointees  do  not  Intend 
to  take  any  new  or  effective  action  in 
this  field. 

The  administration  claims  to  be  con- 
cerned about  job  opportunities,  yet  un- 
emplo3mient  In  the  inner  city  soars  even 
while  the  administration  opposed  legls- 
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lation  creating  a  new  program  of  public 
service  jobs  and  its  leaders  in  the  House 
form  an  alliance  with  southern  conserva- 
tives to  emasculate  a  bill  giving  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission cease-and-desist  powers. 

The  administration  claims  to  be  con- 
cerned about  poverty  and  welfare,  but 
its  family  assistance  plan  Is  so  inadequate 
as  to  be  merely  a  caricature  of  real  wel- 
fare reform.  The  administration's  op- 
position to  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
to  S2  or  S2.25  an  hour  this  year  and  Its 
ill-disguised  attempt  to  Mil  the  VISTA 
program  put  all  the  brave  rhetoric  In  a 
different  prespective. 

Rhetoric,  too.  Is  all  we  have  from  the 
administration  when  It  comes  to  school 
desegregation.  Its  emergency  school  aid 
bill  is  little  more  than  a  $1.5  billion 
bribe  to  induce  southern  school  districts 
to  undertake  what  the  courts  have  al- 
ready ordered.  I  challenge  the  President 
to  back  up  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  he 
leveled  at  the  North  from  the  safety  of 
an  Alabama  speech  platform.  I  challenge 
him  to  ask  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  have  introduced 
to  achieve  school  integration  nationally. 
The  statement  by  the  black  caucus 
makes  a  very  telling  and  very  chilling 
point:  This  administration  does  not  even 
understand  the  critical  problems  facing 
minorities  in  this  country  much  less  have 
the  resolution  to  design  and  implement 
the  sweeping  and  costly  reform  program 
that  is  needed  to  solve  these  problems. 
We  cannot  hope  to  progress  In  this  field 
until  the  decisionmakers  downtown  come 
into  the  20th  century. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  this  administration  can  continue  to 
be  so  unresponsive  on  issues  of  such  ma- 
jor importance.  President  Nixon  seems 
to  be  pursuing  a  calculated  policy  of  mas- 
sive resistance  to  using  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  improve  the  lot  of 
minority  groups  in  the  country. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the  black 
caucus  for  forcing  the  administration  to 
go  on  record  on  policy  questions  it  so 
dearly  wants  to  avoid  as  it  courts  the 
South  and  the  suburbs  in  preparation  for 
1972.  But  the  groups  that  are  now  being 
overlooked  are  growing  daily  in  political 
consciousness  and  unity.  They  will  con- 
stitute a  powerful,  aroused,  suid  de- 
manding voting  bloc  In  1972  If  something 
is  not  done  soon. 

I  pledge  to  work  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  black  caucus  to  enact  the  construc- 
tive proposals  already  put  forward  and 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  formulating 
legislative  programs  to  attack  other 
pressing  problems  now  being  ignored. 
Our  most  important  mission  is  to  fill  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  present  administra- 
tion until  new  leadership  more  attuned 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  can  be  raised  to  positions 
of  power  In  1972.  I  know  that  Members 
of  both  poUtical  parties  motivated  by 
principle  and  not  partisanship  will  Join 
with  us. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress to  read  very  carefully  the  thought- 
ful   statement    by    the    black    caucus 
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which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

May  24,  1971. 
Representative  Charus  C.  Dioos,  Jr., 
Chairman,  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
Washington.  D.C; 

Expressing  "deep  disappointment"  generally 
with  President  Nixon's  reply  to  their  recom- 
mendations of  March  26,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  charged  today  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  lacks  a  sense  of  understand- 
ing, tirgency,  and  commitment  In  dealing 
with  the  critical  problems  facing  Black 
Americans,  the  pKwr  and  the  young. 

In  responding  to  the  President's  report, 
which  was  released  last  Wednesday,  the 
Black  Caucus  said,  "We  were  Initially  heart- 
ened by  the  evidence  offered  by  the  repwrt 
Itself  that  the  President  had  taken  our 
March  25th  meeting  with  him  stifflciently 
serious  enough  to  respond  to  our  concerns. 
But  In  reality  (the  President's)  document 
constitutes  less  a  response  than  a  reply, 
couched  predominately  in  the  form  of 
bureaucratic  reports  Intent  on  Justifying  the 
status  quo." 

The  Black  Caucus  went  on  to  say.  "Time 
and  again,  throughout  the  100-odd  i>ages, 
the  Administration  has  shut  off  the  possibil- 
ity of  new  and,  we  believe,  promising  initia- 
tives. Too  often  it  proposes  no  genuine  alter- 
natives at  All.  Instead,  government  officials 
have  devised  tortuous  and  sometimes  dis- 
ingenuous explanations  for  shortcomings  of 
existing  policies  and  programs  affecting 
minorities,  the  poor  and  the  cities." 

Although  disappointed  with  the  President's 
response  in  general,  the  Black  Caucus  said 
there  were  "some  indications  of  forward 
movement"  In  the  President's  report.  These 
"Indications"  include,  the  Caucus  said,  the 
President's  request  for  an  extra  $64.3  million 
to  put  disadvantaged  teenagers  to  work,  the 
Admlnistraton's  declared  intention  to  re- 
quest an  additional  $15  mUllon  for  Black 
colleges  and  universities  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  the  Administration's  response  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Black  Caucus 
on  the  drug  crisis. 

However,  the  Black  Caucus  concluded  in 
Its  report  that,  "The  predominate  thrust  of 
the  Administration's  reply  places  one  central 
fact  In  harsh  perspective:  National  decision- 
makers do  not  define  the  critical  problems 
facing  Blacks,  the  poor,  our  youth  and  our 
nation  in  ways  which  may  result  In  their 
resolution  and  are  not  yet  prepared  to  com- 
mit the  necessary  power  and  resources  to 
achieve  their  own  stated  goals." 

In  touching  upon  its  future  course  of  ac- 
tion, the  Caucus  said,  "We  Intend  to  go  for- 
ward resolutely  in  seeking  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  we  have  already  made 
and  In  formulating  and  seeking  action  on 
others  which  we  and  others  will  be  able  to 
advance  more  precisely  In  the  months  ahead." 
Asserting  that  they  would  not  be  obscured 
"by  partisan  blinders  where  the  Interests  of 
our  constituencies  and  our  ability  to  serve 
them  effectively  are  concerned,  the  Caucus 
said  they  have  held  meetings  with  the  House 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership  and 
are  scheduled  for  a  meeting  with  the  Senate 
Republican  leadership  to  discuss  their  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

The  Caucus  response  said  that  they  have 
not  begun  shaping  Issues  and  strategies  for 
1972,  but  stated,  "Standing  on  the  threshold 
of  this  summer  and  what  may  be  for  many 
families  a  bleak  winter  beyond,  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  the  luxury  of  thinking  and 
acting  only  In  terms  of  1972  If  the  country 
does  some  of  the  things  It  should  and  must, 
we  would  hope  to  have  a  less  polELrized  and 
less  inequitably  balanced  society  by  1972 — 
as  well  as  some  significant  Increase  In  the 
membership  of  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus." 
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The  Caucus  warned  that  "the  days  of  tak- 
ing Black  and  poor  voters  for  granted  \s  over." 
The  Black  lawmakers  stressed  that  "the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  government 
particularly  must  be  more  accountable  to  the 
most  neglected  of  our  citizens  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  As  elected  officials,  we  ex- 
I>ect  to  be  held  no  less  accountable." 

Calling  upon  the  organizations  and  leaders 
of  Black  and  other  minorities  to  Join  them 
"In  making  the  country  and  Its  political 
leaders  aware  that  a  new  political  and  social 
consciousness  is  beginning  to  stir  in  the 
land,"  the  Black  Congressmen  said  they  hope 
to  effect  coalitions  of  interest  with  those  who 
share  their  deepest  concerns. 

In  Its  report,  the  Black  Caucus  described 
the  following  areas  of  substantial  disagree- 
ment with  the  President's  response:  Revenue 
Sharing,  Housing.  Employment.  Welfare  Re- 
form and  Civil  Rights. 


DOUBLE-STANDARD  TRADE 
POLICY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  May  8  edition  of  the  Canton,  Ohio, 
Repository  included  an  excellent  edito- 
rial on  the  subject  of  U.S.  trade  policy 
toward  Rhodesia. 

The  United  States  has  in  effect  a  ban 
on  all  trade  with  Rhodesia.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  S.  1404  which  would 
remove  the  prohibition  against  importa- 
tion of  chrome  ore,  a  strategic  commodity 
from  Rhodesia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Double-Standard  Trade 
Policy,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doitble-Standard  Trade  Poucy 

On  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Romania  some 
time  ago  he  spoke  In  favor  of  trade  with  this 
Oommunlst  country,  despite  our  philosophi- 
cal differences.  He  further  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  has  no  Intention  of  inter- 
fering In  the  domestic  policy  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

When  we  look  at  our  policy  toward  Rho- 
desia. It  would  appetw  that  our  diplomacy 
operates  on  a  double  standard.  Despite  the 
recognition  that  chromium  Is  vital  to  na- 
tional defense,  the  United  States  elects  to 
pay  twice  the  price  formerly  paid  and  at  the 
same  time  rely  on  the  Russians  for  a  strate- 
gic material. 

A  bUl  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen.  Byrd  of  Virginia  to  amend 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1946 
by  preventing  the  President  from  Imposing 
sanctions  InvoUing  strategic  and  critical 
materials  against  any  free  world  country  as 
long  as  like  material  is  being  Imported  from 
any  Communist  country. 

In  1970  the  United  States  imported  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  chromium  ore,  this  product  being 
the  principal  Soviet  export  item  to  this 
country. 

In  addition  to  our  reliance  on  our  natural 
adversary  for  chromium,  the  price  of  this 
metal,  some  of  which  Is  allegedly  mined  in 
Rhodesia,  was  Increased  from  $30  to  $50  a  ton. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  United  States  fc^- 
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lows   a   policy   of   self-interest   rather   than 
being  led  by  the  nose  by  the  United  Nations. 


SCARCITY  OF  SUMMER  JOBS  ADDS 
TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  eCforts  to 
ease  the  unemployment  problem  in  our 
Nation  today  will  suffer  additional  set- 
backs as  more  and  more  young  people 
leave  school  for  the  summer. 

During  the  coming  months,  these 
young  people  will  be  looking  for  employ- 
ment which,  in  many  instances,  they 
must  find  if  they  are  to  continue  their 
education.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
we  provide  employment  for  high  school 
and  college  students. 

We  should  also  emphasize  more  than 
ever  job  training  and  job  placement  for 
Vietnam  veterans.  I  trust  that  more  ef- 
fort will  be  made  toward  providing  job 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  young  people. 

I  include  this  article  from  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  for  considera- 
tion: 

The  Scarcity  of  Sum.meb  Work:  An  III 
Wind  for  Ktds  and  Cities 

When  family  men  are  being  laid  off  In  mid- 
career  and  brand  new  PhDs  are  walking  from 
the  commencement  line  directly  Into  the  un- 
employment line,  news  that  teenagers  can't 
find  summer  Jobs  is  the  stuff  yawns  are  made 
of.  You  might  as  well  put  banner  headlines 
on  the  weather  forecast. 

But.  as  flood  and  hurricane  victims  know, 
weather  forecasts  sometimes  portend  omi- 
nous things.  And  so  can  job  forecasts. 

After  the  riotous  summer  of  1967,  when 
more  than  100  American  cities  suffered  out- 
breaks of  violence  and  burning,  city  officials 
and  ghetto-dwellers  alike  cited  the  absence 
of  employment  opportunity  for  their  children 
as  a  major  cause.  A  year  later,  LoulsvUle  en- 
dured a  three-day  ordeal  of  civil  disorder. 
One  cause:  too  many  Idle,  bored  youths 
standing  on  street  corners  to  nowhere. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  every  out-of- 
work  teen-ager  is  a  brick-thrower  or  that  the 
disorders  wouldn't  have  occurred  If  all  the 
kids  had  been  working.  The  complaints  and 
their  causes  during  those  years  were  myriad. 
But  thousands  of  Idle  young  thrown  for  the 
summer  onto  the  streets  that  are  restless  all 
year  anyway  .  .  .  It's  a  straw  to  strain  the 
back  of  the  hardiest  camel.  It's  a  catalyst 
which,  unlike  its  chemical  counterpart,  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  the  volatile  mix- 
ture it  enters. 

Within  another  11  days  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County  schools  will  have  dismissed 
lOO.OOO  Job-seeking  teen-agers  for  the  sum- 
mer. The  Rev.  Charles  Roppel.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Louisville-Jefferson  County 
Youth  Commission,  estimates  that  20.000  of 
these  young  people  are  from  low-Income 
families  and  need  Jobs  to  stay  In  school  or 
to  "make  any  kind  of  positive  contribution 
to  the  community."  And  20.000  Is  the  number 
of  wage-paying  Jobs  that  the  various  youth 
employment  agencies  expect  to  materialize  in 
the  area.  It's  unlikely  that  needy  youths  will 
get  them  all. 

outlook  grows  bleaker 
Even  among  those  whose  problem  Is  Idle- 
ness, not  money,   the  competition   Is  keen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Local  hospitals,  camps  and  agencies  that  em- 
ploy volunteers  are  finding  more  potential 
helpers  than  they  can  use. 

It's  a  national  problem,  and  not  a  new  one. 
Last  summer,  the  youth  unemployment  rate 
was  15.7  per  cent,  compared  to  12.8  per  cent 
In  1969.  In  January.  It  was  17.8  per  cent,  com- 
pared to  13.6  per  cent  In  January  1970.  And 
for  non-white  youths.  It  was  31.7  per  cent, 
compared  with  16.3  per  cent  among  whites. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  says  these 
figures  understate  the  problem  because  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  were  dis- 
couraged from  even  seeking  work  by  the 
bleak  Job  outlook. 

The  Bureau  also  predicts  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  will  be  at  least  as  high  this 
summer  as  last  summer,  probably  higher. 
The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  a 
Joint  effort  by  private  business  and  the  gov- 
ernment to  hire  the  poor,  set  a  goal  of  200,000 
Jobs  last  year  and  found  142.000.  This  year. 
Its  goal  Is  150.000.  and  a  spokesman  says  Itll 
be  lucky  to  find  100,000,  because  of  adult  de- 
mands for  Jobs. 

Crovernment's  attitude  toward  these  bitter 
facts  has  been  particularly  discouraging.  In 
March  and  April,  urban  coalition  leaders  and 
mayors  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  met  with 
President  Nixon  to  warn  him  that  the  total 
effect  of  the  economic  slowdown,  revenue 
shortages  by  local  governments  and  unem- 
ployment "have  created  an  extremely  vola- 
tile climate  In  our  cities."  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts  and  13  other  senators  asked  Mr  Nixon 
to  request  $144  million  extra  to  supplement 
the  $164  million  already  appropriated  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer-Job  pro- 
gram. But  Mr.  Nixon  requested  only  $64  mil- 
lion extra — for  an  additional  100.000  NYC 
Jobs — and  even  that  hasn't  yet  been  passed 
by  Congress. 

WHERE   IS   THE    MONEY? 

Mr.  Nixon  also  disbanded  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunities,  which  had 
been  effective  in  spurring  the  federal  agen- 
cies and  clty-wlde  Job  coordinators  to  make 
more  openings  available.  Also,  there's  less 
government  money  available  this  year  to 
provide  transportation  for  those  youths  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  land  Jobs. 

There's  no  scarcity  of  work  to  be  done. 
There  are  rats  to  be  killed,  drainage  ditches 
to  be  cleared.  City  parks  are  Uttered  faster 
than  regular  work  crews  can  clean  them. 
Ditto  state  parks.  Ditto  national  parks.  Ditto 
streets  and  roadsides  But  the  money  Is 
scarce,  unless  you  want  to  fight  a  war  or 
build  an  airplane. 

He  who  has  raised  the  bed  pan  to  such 
glorious  heights  In  his  rhetoric  about  welfare 
should  now  lead  our  Congress  and  our  local 
governments  In  a  conscientious  search  for 
bed  pans,  for  there  are  many  who  are  willing 
to  carry  them.  And  those  who  constantly 
urge  our  young  to  "work  within  the  system" 
should  try  harder  to  find,  or  create,  places 
for  them  within  that  system. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT FOR  HIS  CONTINUED  LEAD- 
ERSHIP m  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

of    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  on  continued 
leadership  in  support  of  the  arts.  I  un- 
derstand that  he  has  requested  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
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be  doubled  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  current  fiscal  year's  appropriation 
represents  a  doubling  of  the  previous 
year's  appropriation. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent wholeheartedly  on  this  issue  and 
call  attention  to  the  following  item  from 
the  Associated  Press  wire ; 

Washington. — Spokesmen  for  the  Nixon 
administration  said  today  the  White  House  Is 
firmly  committed  to  Federal  support  of  the 
arts  and  will  step  up  Its  efforts  In  the  field. 

"The  administration  is  going  to  firmly  and 
continuously  back  these  programs,"  said  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  She  forecast  "a  slow 
change  that  Is  going  to  be  dramatic  in  its 
effects." 

Miss  Hanks  spoke  at  a  news  briefing  at- 
tended also  by  a  White  House  staff  member 
who  specified  that  his  name  not  be  used. 

"The  President  has  made  known  to  of- 
ficials having  responsibility  in  the  area  his 
very  deep  conviction  of  the  role  of  artists  and 
artistic  Institutions  In  the  national  life."  this 
man  said. 

It  was  announced  that  President  Nixon  will 
speak  tomorrow  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  associated  councils  of  the  arts,  a  New 
York  based  organization  whose  members  In- 
clude members  of  State  and  local  arts  coun- 
cils and  other  organizations  In  the  field. 

The  White  House  source  said  that,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  this  Is  "the  first  time  a  presi- 
dent has  gone  out  of  the  White  House  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  the  arts."  He  said  the 
tentative  decision  to  do  so  was  made  at  a 
conference  In  early  AprU  at  which  Nixon 
spoke  of  the  coming  years  leading  up  to  the 
Nation's  bicentennial  as  "an  unparalleled  and 
critically  important  opportunity  to  revive  the 
national  spirit.'' 

Nixon  has  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
$30  million  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1  for  arts  endowment  grants  to  organizations 
and  individuals  In  the  fine  and  performing 
arts.  That  Is  double  the  amount  voted  this 
year,  which  Itself  was  double  that  avaUable 
the  year  before. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity.  It  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to  our 
attention. 

The  fact  exists  that  today  more  than 
1.550  American  servicemen  are  listed  as 
prisoners  or  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  wives,  children,  and  parents  of  these 
men  haven't  forgotten,  and  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  our 
countrymen  across  America  will  not  ne- 
glect the  fact  that  all  men  are  not  free 
for  as  long  as  one  of  our  number  is  en- 
slaved. 

I  insert  the  name  of  one  of  the  cap- 
tured: 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  George  Graf,  U.S. 
Navy.  181318,  Kaneohe.  Oahu.  Hawaii 
Married.  Officially  listed  as  a  prisoner 
November  15.  1969.  As  of  today.  Lieuten- 
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ant   Commander   Graf   has   been    held 
captive  in  Southeast  Asia  for  563  days. 


THE    GROWING    IMPACT    OP    PAY- 
ROLL TAXES  ON  MIDDLE  INCOMES 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  myths  that  have  been  overnourished 
in  our  congressional  environment  is  the 
mistaken  view  that  we  can  take  our  so- 
cial security  system  for  granted,  con- 
tinuing to  give  indiscriminate  and  un- 
planned benefit  increases  without  ac- 
countability to  the  taxpaying  working- 
man.  The  social  security  system  Is  a 
cornerstone  in  the  retirement  plans  of 
more  than  70  million  Americans,  and  its 
soundness  of  predictability  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  inevitable  reaction  from 
aroused  wage  earners  if  it  is  not  wisely 
administered.  The  payroll  tax  is  regres- 
sive, and  it  needs  our  attention  and 
study  before  the  growing  pressures  on  it 
lead  us  to  foolish  steps  destructive  to  the 
credibility  of  Government  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  workingman.  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  tax 
policies  and  tax  politics  by  David  Broder, 
in  a  recent  Washington  Post  article, 
which  I  believe  merits  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues,  and  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole : 
De.wenino  Silence  From  the  Politicians — 

The  Growing  Impact  of  Payroll  Taxes  on 

Middle  Incomes 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

.^nif.ng  the  many  publicly  unexplored  Is- 
sues buried  in  H.R.  1.  the  welfare  reform 
and  .social  security  bill  devised  by  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  a  tax  Increase  on 
middle-Income  families  that  will  almost  dou- 
ble the  size  of  the  second-biggest  bite  on 
their  paychecks  In  the  next  six  years. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Social  Security  tax  rate 
win  r:se  in  three  steps  from  the  present  5.2 
per  cent  to  7.4  per  cent  in  1977.  The  wage 
base  for  Social  Security  taxes  will  Increase 
from  the  present  $7,800  to  $10,200  next 
year,  with  the  result  that  the  payroll  tax  for 
a  man  making  a  bit  less  than  $200  a  week 
will  rise  from  $405  to  $755  a  year. 

By  contrast,  that  same  autoworker.  sup- 
porting a  wile  and  two  children  and  taking 
only  his  standard  deductions,  will  have  an 
Income  tax  bill  of  $1052  this  year,  decreasing 
to  $995  with  next  years  scheduled  income 
tax  reductions 

What  this  example  indicates  Is  that  pay- 
roll taxes  are  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  our  revenue  system — yet  one 
which  has  largely  escaped  debate,  either  in 
political  campaigns  or  in  the  tax-writing 
Ways  and   Means  Committee. 

Unbeknownst  to  most  Americans,  payroll 
taxes  now  constitute  the  second  largest 
soiirce  of  federal  funds — and  the  fastest- 
growing.  Payroll  taxes  provide  more  Income 
to  the  treasury  than  corporate  income  taxes 
or  any  other  federal  taxes  except  the  Indi- 
viduai  income  tax.  And  the  1972  budget  esti- 
mates that  between  last  year  and  next,  pay- 
roll taxes  alone  will  rise  $12.3  billion,  while 
Individual  and  corporate  income  taxes  com- 
bined will  grow  by  only  $7.2  billion. 
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What  this  means  is  that  we  are  becoming 
Increasingly  dependent  for  federal  finances 
on  the  payroll  tax,  a  tax  that  is  not  progres- 
sive, that  has  little  relationship  to  ability  to 
pay.  and  whose  burden  hits  hardest  on  low- 
and-middle-lncome  wage-earners. 

That  this  can  happen  without  a  murmur  of 
debate  or  political  controversy  indicates  Just 
how  insensitive  to  real  pocketbook  Issues  the 
Washington  politicians  have  become,  partic- 
ularly those  Democrats  who  control  Congress 
and  parade  as  the  champions  of  the  average 
man. 

The  Impact  of  payroll  taxation  has  been 
amply  documented  in  the  studies  of  such 
Brookings  Institution  specialists  as  Alice  M. 
RlvUn  and  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  It  appears 
also  in  the  report  of  the  administration's  ad- 
visory councU  on  social  security.  But  it  is  al- 
most as  If  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
by  politicians  to  keep  the  taxpayers  and  the 
voters  unaware  of  these  Issues. 

In  part,  the  Brookings  studies  suggest,  the 
social  security  tax  system  has  been  protected 
from  debate  by  two  carefully  cultivated 
mjrths.  One  is  the  notion  that  it  is  a  "social 
Insiu'ance"  system.  In  which  an  Individual's 
contributions  (taxes)  are  held  in  trust  for 
him  and  returned,  with  interest,  as  retire- 
ment benefits. 

In  fact.  It  Is  not.  It  is,  rather,  a  system  of 
transfer  payments  to  currently  retired  peo- 
ple, financed  almost  entirely  by  taxes  on  the 
working  generation.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  this,  in  principle,  but  It  Is  not  what 
I>eople  think  It  is. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  employer 
pays  half  the  social  security  tax.  In  a  literal 
sense,  he  does,  but,  as  the  Brookings  studies 
demonstrate,  the  whole  tax  really  falls  on 
wages  and  the  wage-earner,  because  the 
amount  the  employer  pays  in  social  security 
taxes  he  would  otherwise  be  putting  Into  the 
paycheck. 

This  Is  worth  emphasizing.  When  the  So- 
cial Security  system  began  35  years  ago.  the 
tax  rate  was  one  per  cent  each  on  employee 
and  employer  on  the  first  $3,000  of  annual 
earnings  With  the  new  bill,  the  combined 
rate  rises  to  almost  15  per  cent  of  the  pay- 
roll on  wages  up  to  the  $10,000  level. 

That  tax  Is  levied  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  or  legitimate  deductions 
the  earner  has.  It  gives  no  real  considera- 
tion to  his  ability  to  pay. 

This  year,  as  the  Brookings  analysts  have 
noted,  a  family  with  a  husband  earning 
$7,000  and  a  wife  earning  $5,000  will  pay 
$624  in  payroll  taxes  ( 5.2  per  cent ) .  A  family 
with  the  Identical  Income  from  one  wage 
earner  would  be  taxed  only  $405.60  (3.4  per 
cent. 

That  Is  one  Inequity.  Another  Is  p)olnted 
up  In  the  advisory  council  study.  When  the 
social  security  system  began  in  the  1930s, 
the  $3  000  wage  base  included  all  the  earn- 
ings of  all  but  three  per  cent  of  the  workers. 
The  wage  tax.  in  those  days,  was,  in  effect, 
the  same  tax  on  everyone. 

But  in  recent  years.  Mills  and  his  commit- 
tee have  been  reluctant  to  push  the  wage- 
base  ceiling  up  as  fast  as  inflation  and  earn- 
ings have  Increased.  Today,  somewhere  be- 
tween 20  and  25  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners 
make  more  than  the  wage-base  limit.  These 
well-off  workers  get  a  real  break  on  social 
security  taxes.  A  $23.400-a-year  man.  for  ex- 
ample, gets  Just  as  big  retirement  benefits 
as  a  $7,800-a-year-man.  but  the  effective  pay- 
roll tax  rate  on  his  Income  is  Just  one-third 
of  the  lower-salaried  man's. 

There  are  ways  in  which  these  inequities 
could  be  remedied.  Proposals  have  been  made 
for  years  to  shift  a  portion  of  social  security 
financing  onto  the  progressive  income  tax 
and  off  the  regressive  payroll  tax. 

Without  going  that  far,  there  could  be  a 
svstem  of  deductions  or  income  tax  credits 
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that  would  help  the  low-income  wage  earner 
who  now  is  hit  hardest  by  payroll  taxes  But 
Congress,  under  Democratic  control,  has  done 
exactly  the  opposite  In  recent  years,  cutting 
Income  taxes  and  raising  payroll  taxes,  and 
thereby  making  the  whole  federal  tax  system 
more  regressive.  According  to  participants  in 
this  year's  Ways  and  Means  sessions,  the 
question  of  social  security  taxes  did  not  re- 
ceive any  extended  discussion.  If  Mills  is 
successful,  as  usual,  in  obtaining  a  closed 
rule  for  the  bill,  there  wUl  be  no  .meaningful 
opF>ortunity  for  presenting  amendments  to 
It  on  the  House  floor. 

This  example — and  It  Is  only  one  of  many — 
suggests  the  price  that  Is  being  paid  for  let- 
ting vital  questions  of  economic  policy  be 
settled  in  the  politically  insulated,  tightly 
controlled  environment  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  closed  sessions.  Too 
many  members  of  Congress  have  become  ac- 
customed to  letting  Wilbur  Mills  do  their 
thinking  and  decision-making  on  difficult 
questions. 

But  it  also  indicates  something  else:  the 
peculiar  Insensitivlty  of  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic jKilitlcians.  including  the  presidential 
aspirants,  to  the  economic  Issues.  Discussing 
the  Inequities  of  payroll  taxing  may  not  at- 
tract as  much  praise  at  Georgetown  cocktail 
parties  as  a  ringing  denunciation  of  the 
bombing  in  Laos  or  the  tactics  of  the  Wash- 
ington police.  A  candidate  who  took  a  seri- 
ous look  at  our  tax  system  might  even  suffer 
a  sudden  shortage  of  campaign  contributors. 
But  there  are  Issues  that  can  be  raised, 
wrongs  that  can  be  righted,  and  votes  that 
can  be  earned  by  the  politician  who  will 
deign  to  consider  matters  that  matter  to 
wage-earners. 


PELLY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff  has 
just  completed  a  tabulation  of  more  than 
20,000  responses  which  I  received  from 
166,000  questionnaires  sent  to  each  of 
the  166,000  postal  patrons  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Washington 
State,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  results  of  the  repUes  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire follow: 

1.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
Richard  Nixon  Is  handling  his  Job  as  Presi- 
dent? Approve,  53.52  percent;  disapprove, 
43.55  percent;   no  opinion,  2.93  percent. 

2.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
President  Nixon  Is  handling  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation? Approve.  55.36  percent;  disapprove. 
43.53  percent;  no  opinion.  1.11  percent. 

3.  A  proposal  has  been  made  In  Congress 
to  require  the  U.S.  Government  to  bring 
home  all  U.S.  troops  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Would  you  favor  the  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1971  Instead  of 
backing  the  President's  withdrawal  sched- 
ule? Yes.  44.98  percent;  no.  53.54  percent; 
no  opinion,  1.48  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  answers  to  these 
three  questions  came  a  great  many  com- 
ments of  my  constituents  on  other  is- 
sues, said  from  additional  i^iews,  I  ob- 
tained a  rather  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  people  I  represent.  There  were  many 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  op- 
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portunity  to  communicate  with  me:  and 
likewise.  I  was  grateful  to  large  numbers 
of  individuals  who  took  the  time  and 
trouble  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
views. 


ADDRESS  OF  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE MAURICE  H.  STANS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OP  wiscoNsm 

IN  FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  remarks  made  yesterday  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
before  the  40th  annual  Conference  of 
the  International  Wool  Textile  Organi- 
zation : 

AsDBXss  BY  Hon.  Maurice  H.  9tans 

May  I  first  say  that  I  am  doubly  pleased 
by  this  opportunity  today  to  open  the  40th 
Annual  Conference  of  the  International  Wool 
Textile  Organization. 

First.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  bring  you  the 
greetings  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  extends  to  you  his  best  wishes 
that  your  meetings  will  be  pleasant  and 
fruitful. 

Second.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  personally 
for  me  to  welcome  you  officially  to  Washing- 
ton, and  to  thank  you  for  the  hospitality 
which  niany  of  your  countries  have  extended 
to  me. 

We  are  always  especially  plesised  to  greet 
our  visitors  from  other  nations — and  we  In- 
vite you  to  see  and  enjoy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  our  capital  city  and  this  country 
during  your  time  with  us. 

ST7BJBCTS 

Wool  Is  one  of  those  few  commodities  that 
has  been  common  to  most  of  mankind 
throughout  most  of  history,  and  I  know  this 
Organization  has  served  your  Industry  and 
your  countries  and  your  customers  exceed- 
ingly well  over  these  past  40  years. 

At  the  outset,  however,  I  must  disclaim 
any  significant  knowledge  of  the  interna- 
tional wool  Industry  or  Its  problems  today, 
BO  in  these  remarks  I  will  not  attempt  to  of- 
fer a  preview  of  the  course  of  your  meeting. 

Instead.  It  seems  more  appropriate  that  I 
should  address  you  on  a  broad  scale.  So  I 
propose  to  review  for  you  two  significant  sub- 
jects that  will  be  of  general  lnt€rest  to  you — 
first,  the  state  of  the  U.S.  economy;  and  sec- 
ond, the  evolving  United  States  position  in 
world  trade. 

Both  of  these  are  matters  in  which  all  of 
our  countries  have  a  common  interest. 

U.S.    ECONOMY 

Concerning  the  condition  of  our  American 
economy,  let  me  reassure  you.  It  Is  strong  and 
healthy.  The  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
which  President  Nixon  has  pursued  very  care- 
fully and  diligently  are  restoring  the  nation's 
steady  economic  grc\v'th,  which  was  seriously 
imperiled  by  national  policies  that  prevailed 
throughout  much  of  the  1960"s. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  expansionary 
pro-am.  the  evidence  Is  now  clear  that  the 
slowdown  of  1970  has  given  way  to  a  major 
upswing  in  1971. 

The  composite  Index  of  leading  business  in- 
dicators has  now  risen  for  sU  straight  months 
in  a  row. 

Personal  income  Is  at  an  all-t'me  high. 

The  Gross  National  Product  reached  a  rec- 
ord level  in  the  first  quarter. 
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Housing  starts  are  up  substantially,  and 
this  Is  helping  other  industries  as  well. 

Retail  sales  are  moving  up. 

Credit  Is  available  at  lower  interest  rates. 

Stock  market  prices  are  42  percent  above 
the  level  of  a  year  ago. 

Businessmen  are  Increasing  their  capital 
sp>endlng. 

Meanwhile,  the  rate  of  inflation  has  dropped 
substantially,  with  the  Increase  in  our  con- 
sumer prices  down  from  a  rate  of  about  7  per- 
cent in  early  1969  to  around  3  percent  today. 

Significantly  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation 
will  be  of  great  help  to  us  in  improving  our 
balance  of  payments  position,  and  this  is  a 
matter  to  which  we  are  addressing  serious 
attention 

So  all  of  these  indications  give  clear,  firm 
evidence  that  we  are  well  underway  with  a 
healthy,  sustainable  economic  expansion.  The 
slowing  process  last  year  was  deliberate  in 
order  to  bring  inflation  under  control,  and  the 
United  States  will  soon  have  Its  domestic  af- 
fairs In  order. 

TURNING    POINT 

Now  for  our  trade  policies : 

Against  that  economic  background,  you  are 
holding  your  first  meeting  here  In  Washing- 
ton at  a  very  significant  time  In  the  history 
of  world  trade: 

The  Common  Market  stands  on  the  brink 
of  unprecedented  expansion  as  the  world's 
largest  trading  bloc; 

Japan  has  achieved  such  phenomenal  suc- 
cess that  she  Ls  now  the  third  largest  economy 
of  the  world. 

The  United  States,  no  longer  the  only  world 
superpower,  finds  its  market  position  seri- 
ously deteriorating. 

Faced  by  these  facts,  the  United  States  is 
in  the  process  of  making  some  fundamental 
reappraisals  of  its  trade  policies. 

Today,  In  reviewing  these  conditions  I 
would  like  to  deviate  from  the  usual  course 
by  giving  you.  first,  my  conclusions  on  what 
these  circumstances  portend  for  all  of  us, 
and  then  come  back  to  some  of  the  specific 
Issues  involved. 

U.S.    POSITION 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  in  world  trade  by  our 
fundamental  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  fair  and  open  commerce. 

Ours  is  the  freest  and  most  open  market 
In  the  world.  There  are  fewer  restrictions 
on  selling  or  Investing  here  than  anywhere 
else  on  earth. 

The  United  States  is  not  going  to  withdraw 
from  the  international  economy  Into  the  dis- 
credited shell  of  economic  Isolationism. 

No  country  which  seeks  fair  and  reciprocal 
trade  policies  among  the  world's  trading  na- 
tions, as  we  do,  could  believe  that  trade  Is  a 
one-way  street. 

No  country  committed  to  removing  non- 
tariff  barriers  around  the  world,  as  we  are. 
could  expect  to  live  behind  its  own  barri- 
cades at  the  borders. 

No  country  engaged  In  export  expansion, 
as  we  are,  could  abandon  the  highways  of  in- 
ternational commerce 

We  need  access  to  overseas  markets  Just 
as  other  nations  need  access  to  ours.  There  Is 
no  such  thing  as  "going  it  alone"  in  the  in- 
terdependent world  of  today. 

SIX    POINTS 

Having  cited  these  six  points  about  our 
own  commitment  and  our  own  philosophy, 
let  me  suggest  an  equal  number — equally 
valid — for  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
consider: 

First,  none  of  the  countries  or  blocs  of  na- 
tions hoping  to  profit  In  today's  trade  world 
can  hide  behind  fortified  protectionist  posi- 
tions. We  cannot  have  open  world  commerce 
among  closed  blocs  of  nations. 
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Second,  the  United  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  practice  open  trade  and  free  invest- 
ment unless  other  nations  do  the  same.  The 
rules  of  international  commerce  must  be 
fairly  applied  by  all  countries. 

Third.  American  goods  cannot  be  fore- 
closed from  foreign  markets  by  the  deliberate 
discriminations  of  other  countries,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  growing  in  competitive  abU- 
Ity  while  our  own  relative  position  Is  declin- 
ing. 

Fourth,  the  cooperation  of  all  naUons  must 
accelerate  In  the  common  effort  to  bring 
down  the  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  which 
blockade  so  many  avenues  of  International 
commerce. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  reconsider  the  role  of 
the  OATT  in  International  commerce,  seek- 
ing both  a  strengthening  of  its  rules  and 
greater  adherence  to  them  by  all  member 
nations. 

Sixth,  the  only  way  to  achieve  freer  trade 
is  through  fair  trade  under  true  reciprocity. 

THREE  PROPOSALS 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  U  taking 
several  significant  steps  to  fulfill  the  six 
points  of  its  commitment. 

Two  years  ago  I  first  called  upon  our  major 
trading  allies  to  Join  us  In  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  the  four  freedoms  of  economic 
cooperation — freedom  to  travel,  freedom  to 
trade,  freedom  to  Invest,  and  freedom  to  ex- 
change technology. 

Toward  the  fulfillment  of  those  ideals  I 
have  proposed  that  we  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  non-tariff  barriers  on  the  basis  of  an 
'Open  Table"  principle,  examining  them  to- 
gether and  openly  in  the  same  reciprocal 
manner  as  was  done  so  effectively  with  tariffs 
In  1962.  This  means  that  all  conditions 
affecting  trade,  written  and  unwritten,  must 
be  brought  into  the  open  and  dealt  with 
under  reciprocal  principles. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  some  progress 
is  being  made  In  this  direction — but  it  Is 
frustratlngly  slow  and  Incomplete. 

More  recently  I  have  proposed  that  oiher 
countries  and  we  begin  to  look  ahead  to  an 
international  agreement  to  assure  the  free 
flow  of  Investment  capital  across  the  borders 
of  the  world,  and  to  guarantee  that  the  rules 
governing  the  use  of  capital  and  its  earnings 
not  be  changed  after  It  has  gone  to  work  in 
any  country. 

PRESIDENT'S    ACTIONS 

Beyond  these  proposals.  President  Nixon 
has  taken  several  speriflc  actions — and  has 
proposed  more — to  achieve  freer  trade  for  all 
of  us.  In  a  context  of  fairer  trade  conditions 
for  the  United  States: 

He  appointed  the  Williams  Commission 
more  than  a  year  ago  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  US.  trade  policies  and  programs; 
it  will  soon  report  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

The  President  recently  created  a  new 
Council  on  Internatlo:ial  Economic  Policy  to 
devise  long-term  policies  and  programs,  rec- 
ognizing at  the  White  House  level  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  that  matters  of  in- 
ternational commerce  and  finance  must  rank 
along  with  domestic  concerns,  diplomatic 
con?:deration.s  and  military  interests  as  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  national  priority. 

Toward  the  expansion  of  two-way  trade  he 
h.is  committed  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
cept of  tariff  preferences  for  the  developing 
nations;  and  he  has  asked  the  Congress  for 
authority  to  negotiate  limited  tariff  reduc- 
tions In  other  circumstances. 

He  has  liberalized  our  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe,  and  has  taken  an  historic  initiative 
toward  the  same  goal  with  Mainland  China. 

He  has  encouraged  the  most  successful 
export  expansion  program  in  American  his- 
tory, and  his  request  for  expanded  export 
credit  Is  moving  well  through  the  Congress. 
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Finally,  the  President  has  profX)sed  com- 
petitive tax  Incentives  for  American  indus- 
try, and  his  Administration  seeks  a  review 
of  our  anti-trust  policies  insofar  as  they 
limit  or  affect  our  position  In  the  trading 
world  of  today 

TEXTII.E    PROBLEM 

Beyond  all  of  these  steps,  which  we  are 
able  to  pursue  internally,  there  are  three 
fundamental  issues  of  concern  to  us  in- 
volving our  economic  relations  with  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Foremcsi  of  Interest  to  you  is  the  matter 
of  how  the  United  States  wUl  resolve  the 
growing   problem    of   textile   imports. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acute  for  the 
Amer:can  wool  textile  industry.  Imports  now 
accuunt  for  28  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  mar- 
ket lor  wool  products — wool  textile  output 
in  tl.ls  country  has  declined  25  percent  In 
the  last  year  alone — and  this  Is  now  truly 
a  depressed   Industry. 

The  Impact  of  imports  on  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry  as  a  whole  has  been  se- 
vere: Over  100,000  Jobs  were  lost  in  the  last 
year,  and  549  plants  closed  in  the  past  two 
years  Imports  of  man-made  fiber  products 
from  Japan  alone  were  up  77  percent  in  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year. 

In  the  absence  of  international  agreements 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  President  Nixon 
stated  last  March  that  he  strongly  supports 
t.n»  moderate  textile  legislation  now  pending 
before  Congress. 

If.  view  of  the  growth  of  Imports  and  the 
damage  done  to  American  industry  and  em- 
ployment, a  solution  to  this  very  vexing 
problem  with  which  we  have  wrestled  for  the 
pas;  two  and  one-half  years  is  essential. 

DISCRIMINATIONS 

As  the  second  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
us,  we  are  troubled  over  the  many  non-tariff 
barriers  to  commerce  that  have  been  con- 
structed across  borders  throughout  the 
world 

In  one  way  or  another,  American  business 
and  .'American  products  have  been  placed  in 
competitive  Jeopardy  over  the  past  decade 
or  less  by  a  wide  variety  of  unpublished  reg- 
ulations, administrative  rules,  tax  discrim- 
inations. Import  restrictions,  export  subsidies 
and  preferential  trading  agreements. 

Using  these  discriminations,  some  of  our 
major  trading  partners  are  continuing  to  do 
business  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
OATT. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  international  trade 
are  not  being  fairly  applied  by  all  the  trad- 
ing nations  of  the  world. 

We  have  been  expected  to  put  up  with 
restrictions  on  American  products  and  In- 
vestments which  others  do  not  want  us  to 
Impose  upon  them. 

We  do  not  seek  special  advantages  from 
nations  with  which  we  do  business.  But  we 
do  seek  and  expect  the  end  of  these  barri- 
cades to  fair  competition,  so  that  our  two- 
way  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  may  con- 
tinue to  expand. 

INVESTMENTS 

Third,  we  have  a  deepening  concern  for 
the  growing  insecurity  that  faces  investment 
capital  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  It  flows 
across  the  boundaries  of  nations. 

This  is  not  a  concern  of  the  United  States 
alone.  Hostile  attitudes  toward  Investments 
affect  all  the  nations  that  permit  their  capi- 
tal to  be  invested  abroad,  and  they  Jeopardize 
the  future  of  every  developing  country  that 
needs  more  capital  than  it  can  create  do- 
mestically. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recently 
completed  a  study  which  shows  that  In  the 
year  1970  there  were  some  200  actions  by  for- 
eign governments  that  were  contrary  to  the 
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Interests  of  American  and  other  businesses  in 
their  countries,  mostly  in  the  field  of  invest- 
ment. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  conducive  to  a  healthy 
economic  atmosphere  throughout  the  world. 
Capital  will  go  where  it  is  welcome,  where  it 
is  secure,  and  where  there  is  the  least  dan- 
ger— the  least  restraint — on  investments  and 
earnings. 

In  many  of  the  countries  where  foreign  in- 
vestments have  been  most  severely  Jeopard- 
ized, the  need  for  capital  is  greatest.  Some 
will  not  be  able  to  generate  internally  as 
much  as  half  of  their  own  capital  needs  to 
meet  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  their  own 
people. 

They  cannot  hope  to  rise  out  of  need  into 
the  family  of  productive  nations  if  they  Im- 
pose undue  restrictions  on  the  Investments 
they  must  have,  or  if  they  change  the  rules 
under  which  capital  operates  once  It  has  been 
brought  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  success  are  beginning  to  appear  In 
countries  where  capital  has  been  treated 
safely,  where  It  has  been  welcomed  without 
notable  restrictions,  and  where  it  has  not 
been  subject  to  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

The  fundamental  point  to  be  recognized  by 
every  country — Investor  and  invested — is 
this: 

In  today's  world  there  Is  really  no  longer 
any  such  thing  as  "foreign  capital."  Capital 
from  any  one  country,  put  to  work  in  an- 
other, accompanied  by  technology  and  pro- 
ductivity, Immediately  becomes  local  capi- 
tal. It  produces  local  products,  it  employs 
local  people,  it  pays  local  taxes,  and  it  gen- 
erates new  local  capital.  That  is  how  prog- 
ress is  created. 

The  United  States  has  known  this  fact,  and 
has  benefited  from  It,  from  Its  very  begin- 
ning. Capital  from  other  countries  created  the 
foundations  of  this  nation's  amazing  pros- 
perity, axid  It  has  never  been  restricted.  Even 
today  we  encourage  others  to  Invest  here  and 
others  are  doing  so,  with  complete  freedom 
to  repatriate  capital  and  earnings  at  all  times. 

This  is  the  climate  we  hope  will  be 
achieved  In  all  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  countries. 

NEW     APPROACH 

The  time  may  be  approaching  when  these 
circumstances  that  I  have  described  will  re- 
quire a  meeting  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  a  new  forum  for  an  historic  conference 
on  matters  of  trade  and  investment. 

As  I  have  indicated,  in  light  of  all  these 
conditions  the  United  States  already  Is  re- 
evaluating its  own  trade  policies  within  its 
traditional  commitments  and  principles. 

In  light  of  those  same  conditions,  the  time 
has  come  for  other  nations  to  reevaluate  their 
policies  as  well. 

RECIPROCITT 

No  country  has  a  trade  problem  unto  Itself. 

The  Issues  between  us  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  simple  choice  between  free  trade  and 
protectionism — either  for  the  United  States 
or  for  others. 

CONCLUSION 

Business  everywhere  Is  out-growing  na- 
tional boundaries. 

Trade  and  investment  are  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing ties  that  can  survive  temporary 
political  differences. 

Trade  and  investment  have  shown  their 
great  capacity  to  rise  above  other  barriers  to 
friendship  and  hold  men  together  In  com- 
mon interest. 

Today  an  economic  bond  Is  developing 
throughout  the  world  in  which  International 
business  has  become  man's  greatest  hop*  to 
tie  together  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in 
abundance  and  in  peace. 
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HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Ohio  Society  of  Washington,  D.C., 
was  pi-ivileged  to  pay  tribute  txD  William 
S.  Carlson,  president  of  the  University 
of  Toledo,  and  to  hear  a  splendid  address 
from  this  distinguished  educator. 

A  university  president  of  note.  Dr. 
Carlson  is  also  a  highly  respected  author 
and  an  authority  on  Greenland  and  the 
Arctic. 

Because  I  know  that  EXr.  Carlson's  ad- 
dress will  be  of  wide  interest,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  submit  it  for  the 
Record: 

Address  by  William  S.  Carlson 
A  college  president  must  be  prepared  to 
make  some  kind  of  Intelligent  response  to  a 
number  of  questions  that  he  knows  will 
be  tossed  at  him.  He  hears  them  at  dinner 
parties,  .it  board  meetings,  on  the  street,  at 
Rotary  Club  or  in  the  barber  shop.  Here  are 
some  samples: 

Is  it  true  that  most  professors  are  atheists 
or  communists  or  both? 

How  come  your  basketball  team  didn't  win 
last  week? 

When  are  you  gonna  tear  down  the  tempo- 
rary  buildings?  (This  TU  alumni  will  under- 
stand? ) 

Why  can't  I  find  a  parking  place? 
Why   don't    you   fire   every   professor   who 
wears  a  beard? 

Why  does  it  cost  so  much  to  attend 
college? 

But  the  one  that  is  heard  most  often  is: 
"What's  the  matter  with   kids   today?" 

Not  only  Is  that  the  title  of  a  clever  song, 
but  it's  one  of  the  oldest  questions  asked  by 
man.  I  don't  know  if  Adam  asked  it  of  Eve 
(they  certainly  had  a  Juvenile  delinquency 
problem)  but  I  do  know  that  it  Is  recorded 
in  ancient  writings  of  both  Greece  and  Egypt. 
Here  is  a  quotation  as  an  example:  "ITiey 
(meaning  young  people)  have  exalted  no- 
tions, because  they  have  not  yet  been  hum- 
bled by  life  or  learnt  its  necessary  limita- 
tions; moreover  their  hopeful  disposition 
makes  them  think  themselves  equal  to  great 
things — and  that  means  having  exalted  no- 
tions. They  would  always  rather  do  noble 
deeds  than  useful  ones;  their  lives  are  regu- 
lated more  by  moral  feelings  than  by  reason- 
ing— all  their  mistakes  are  In  the  direction 
of  doing  things  excessively  and  vehemently. 
They  overdo  everything — they  love  too  much, 
hate  too  much,  and  the  same  with  every- 
thing else." 

This   was   written   in   the   fourth   century 
BC  by  Aristotle. 

The  question  was  being  asked  back  when 
many  of  us  were  of  college  age.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  here  who  would  confess  to 
contributing  to  the  picture  of  fiamlng 
youth — coonskin  coat,  bell  bottom  trousers, 
slicked-down  hair,  bootleg  hooch  in  a  flask, 
ukeleles  and  the  Stutz-Bearcat  roadster.  John 
Held  captured  these  wild  ones  In  his  draw- 
ings, especially  In  that  swinging  magazine. 
College  Humor.  Today,  to  readers  accustomed 
to  Playboy,  these  are  subjects  of  noetalgia 
rather  than  of  concern.  For  of  course  we've 
grown  up  and  settled  down  and  have  con- 
veniently forgotten  that  sometimes  we  were 
the  desjjalr  of  parents,  pastors,  school  prin- 
cipals, and  occasionally  of  the  local  police. 
And    we    nod    In    agreement    with    Adlal 
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Stevenson's  remaxka  when  he  addreesed  the 
students  of  Princeton:  "What  a  man  knows 
at  50  that  he  did  not  know  at  20  bolls  down 
to  something  Uke  this:  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  with  age  U  not  the  knowledge  of 
formulas,  or  fonns  of  words,  but  of  people, 
places,  actions — a  knowledge  not  gained  by 
words  but  by  touch,  sight,  sound,  vlctorlee. 
failures,  sleeplessnees.  devotion,  love — the 
human  experiences  and  emotions  of  this 
earth:  and  perhaps,  too.  a  little  faith  and  a 
little  reverence  for  the  things  vou  cannot 
see." 

Yes.  we'd  agree  with  these  comments  for 
he  was  talking  in  terms  we  understand,  but 
not  necessarily  in  terms  the  20-year-old  can 
understand  or  will  accept. 

But  the  old  question  is  asked  more  widely 
and  insistently  now  than  ever  before: 
"What's  the  matter  with  college  students 
today?"  The  question  comes  from  baffled 
parents,  from  frustrated  deans  of  men  and 
deans  of  women,  from  editorial  writers,  from 
prospective  employers  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
from  a  good-sized  segment  of  the  public. 

Often  In  the  quiet  of  my  study,  I  ask  the 
question  myself.  Why  shouldn't  I,  since  my 
business  Is  education  and  I  feel  keenly  the 
dioal  responsibility  I  have  toward  these  young 
people  and  toward  society  as  a  whole?  This 
really  tears  one  asunder,  because  at  times 
it  seems  that  the  two  are  so  completely  at 
odds.  If  youth  doesn't  trust  anyone  over  30, 
and  society  in  turn  reacts  against  anyone 
under  30  (to  pick  a  figure  that  emerged  out 
of  Berkeley)  the  outlook  Is  pretty  grim.  And 
In  our  pessimistic  moments  we  are  likely 
to  agree  with  TIME'S  article  which  says,  "The 
Youth  Cult  misleads  them  Into  thinking  that 
license  Is  freedom,  that  untutored  whims  are 
tastes,  and  -hat  ever-Jitterlng  motions  are 
deeds." 

Is  It  really  this  bad?  I  don't  think  so.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  who  see  signs  of  hope 
amidst  this  ferment.  They  contrast  It  with 
the  apathetic  generation  of  a  few  years  back, 
and  make  a  good  case  for  preferring  activism, 
even  sometimes  misdirected,  to  Indifference. 
Samuel  B  Gould,  my  successor  as  presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  New  York, 
now  retired,  said  In  his  1966  commencement 
address  at  Alfred  University: 

"Every  generation  of  youth  has  felt  alien- 
ated from  the  world  around  It.  and  always 
for  different  reasons  relating  to  the  contem- 
porary scene.  Demonstrations  to  end  wars 
are  not  the  exclusive  creation  of  this  gen- 
eration, although  the  techniques  of  demon- 
strating have  changed.  .  .  . 

"The  trend  toward  activism  by  students 
must  be  met  with  a  corresponding  trend  to- 
ward student  preparation  of  the  most  Intel- 
ligent and  constructive  kind  of  activism.  .  . 
This  Is  echoed  by  former  Chancellor  Frank- 
lin Murphy  of  UCLA,  who  says: 

"I  see  no  alternative  to  student  Involve- 
ment and  reasonable — I  wish  to  emphasize 
reasonable — student  activism  if  one  wants  to 
train  something  other  than  mechanical 
morons." 

The  former  vice  president  for  Student  Af- 
fairs at  The  University  of  Michigan,  Richard 
L.  Cutler,  three  years  ago  said  that  at  that 
time  there  were  perhaps  fifty  hard-core,  dedi- 
cated and  consistent  protesters  on  the  cam- 
pus at  Ann  Arbor.  (I  doubt  that  the  number 
has  changed  appreciably.)  Cutler  defined  a 
student  activist  as  a  young  person  of  seri- 
ous turn  of  mind  who  wants  to  change  things 
In  his  world  NOW.  The  most  violent  of  the 
extremists,  who  disrupt  our  campuses,  are 
not  students — a  fact  you  should  bear  in 
mind. 

In  somewhat  larger  numbers  but  sttll  a 
small  minority  are  those  who  would  destroy 
the  university  unless  It  capitulates  to  all 
their  demands.  These  are  the  members  of 
SDS — Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — a 
national  organization  of  the  new  left  whose 
totalitarian  tactics,  abuse,  harassment  and 
obscene  vUlflcatlon  remind  us  of  the  Nazi 
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bully  boys  of  the  30's.  They  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  TU  campus  because  our  stu- 
dents recognize  them  for  the  phonies  they 
are. 

The  principal  problem  arises  because  these 
activists  feel  alienated  from  the  process  of 
decision  and  consequently  they  are  loud  In 
their  criticisms  and  complaints  about  the 
"system,"  the  "administration,"  the  "estab- 
lishment." That  they  may  not  yet  be  well 
qualified  to  participate  In  such  decisions 
makes  no  difference  to  them.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  decisions  made  by 
members  of  an  older  generation  affect  them 
and  their  lives — In  matters  of  war  and  peace, 
of  mass  killing,  of  spending  the  nation's 
wealth,  In  education,  in  race  relations,  and 
in  many  areas  of  personal  rights. 

In  a  series  about  the  "Youthquake,"  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  reminded  us  that  half  of 
all  Americans  are  under  25.  No  wonder  the 
rest  of  us  In  the  other  half  are  worried.  In 
earlier  times  the  activists — black  sheep  we 
called  them  in  those  days — had  an  outlet  for 
their  rebellion.  They  simply  ran  away  from 
home.  Now  they  stay  and  make  It  their  chief 
order  of  business  to  annoy  their  elders. 

These  annoyances  Include  loud  protests 
In  a  number  of  areas.  For  example,  on  a  na- 
tional scale  we  find  that  favorite  topics  are 
Viet  Nam,  the  draft,  the  bomb  and  the  race 
question  and  all  Its  ramifications.  It  was  In- 
terest in  the  last  one  which  helped  develop 
marches,  sit-ins  and  the  offspring  of  the  lat- 
ter— teach  ins.  In  these  and  other  matters  of 
concern  students  are  reflecting  the  doubts  of 
many  adults  as  well — the  only  difference  be- 
ing that  most  adults  would  hesitate  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  as  openly  as  do  the  young- 
er people. 

In  the  area  of  their  personal  lives,  the 
youth  express  their  feelings  about  free  speech 
in  Us  many  manifestations  including  the 
dirty  speech  movement,  LSD  and  the  drug 
question,  sexual  freedom,  and  unconven- 
tional dress  and  personal  appearance. 

A  university  finds  all  these  to  some  degree, 
plus  mounting  cries  about  dormitory  rules, 
especially  as  to  hours  and  visitors  of  the  op- 
posite sex;  the  old  doctrine  of  in  loco  par- 
entis: complaints  about  what  is  taught  and 
how  it  is  taught:  questions  about  university 
discipline  and  academic  freedom  for  students, 
and  the  administration  of  the  institution 
itself. 

At  this  point  I  might  say  th;it  when  an 
alunmus  visits  his  alma  mater  his  most  vio- 
lent reaction  Is  likely  to  be  set  off  by  the 
dress  and  personal  appearance  of  some  of 
the  students  he  sees.  On  our  own  campus  it 
was  possible  for  many  years  to  forbid  girls 
to  wear  slacks  and  men  to  wear  bermuda 
shorts  In  classrooms  or  the  library.  (The 
other  day  I  had  an  anon5-mous  note  from  a 
female  employee  asking  if  we  had  a  ruling 
against  wearing  a  pantsult  to  work).  Such 
restrictions,  whether  or  not  they  ever  made 
sense,  are  Just  not  enforceable  today  In  any 
except  the  most  strict  of  private  Institutions. 
The  woman  shopper  who  arrives  at  the  super- 
market with  her  hair  in  curlers  and  wearing 
short  shorts  and  sandals  showing  dirty  feet 
Is  not  unusual.  It  may  hardly  come  as  a  sur- 
prise If  her  daughter  sees  nothing  out  of  line 
In  dressing  for  school  in  dungarees  and 
sneakers.  But,  thank  goodness,  the  great 
majority  of  students  still  are  clean  and  at- 
tired in  good  taste.  The  only  difficulty  Is  that 
the  non-conformists  are  so  conspicuous. 
That's  why  the  public  relations  officer  at 
The  University  of  Michigan  says  they  try  to 
keep  alumni  out  of  the  basement  of  the 
Michigan  Union.  One  look  at  the  couple 
dozen  beatniks  who  congregate  there  and 
the  old  grad  is  convinced  that  the  entire 
institution  has  gone  to  pot. 

As  to  campus  protest  movements.  Roy 
Lleuallen.  chancellor  of  the  Oregon  State 
System  of  Higher  Education,  notes  that  In- 
stitutions can  even  take  some  pride  In  stu- 
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dent  protests  IF  they  are  expressed  through 
effective  and  orderly  channels.  This  of  course 
is  In  contrast  to  deliberate  violations  of  es- 
tablished law — and  of  good  taste. 

He  notes  a  number  of  campus-generated 
sources  of  unrest: 

1.  The  growth  of  Institutions,  especially  the 
rate  of  this  growth.  All  of  us  suffer  pains 
as  we  try  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  students  and  faculty 
members. 

2.  The  growth  of  graduate  Instruction.  This 
means  more  faculty  attention  at  the  upper 
levels  so  that  the  undergraduate  may  get 
short-changed. 

3.  The  Increase  in  research.  Again,  since 
successful  research  is  a  royal  road  to  status, 
promotion,  fame  and  financial  reward,  the 
faculty  member  may  emphasize  this  In  pref- 
erence to  teaching.  Once  more  the  student 
feela  he  is  being  gypped. 

4.  The  very  nature  of  education  Itself, 
which  MUST  encourage  students  to  be  crit- 
ical. Dr  Cutler  of  Michigan  has  pointed  out 
that  a  university  must  tolerate  doubt,  skep- 
ticism and  the  questioning  mind,  even  non- 
conformity.  It  cannot  determine  arbitrarily 
on  matters  of  politics,  custom  or  ideology 
without  stifling  the  very  thing  It  exists  to  en- 
cour.ige. 

Even  at  Berkeley  nobody  ever  said  that 
mt^e  than  10  per  cent  could  be  called  prob- 
lem children.  What  about  the  other  90  per 
cent? 

Of  ccurse  part  of  the  frustration  of  the 
rebels  is  that  they  cannot  understand  why 
'his  90  per  cent  won't  follow  their  lead.  They 
interpret  this  to  mean  that  the  latter  are 
stupid  or  apathetic  and  thus  to  be  viewed 
with  scorn.  But  no  potential  follower  is  go- 
ing to  sign  up  with  a  "leader"  who  sneers  at 
him.  so  its  a  hopeless  situation  unless  the 
pro:e.=ters  can  latch  onto  a  cause  that  the 
masses  will  embrace. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  exhibi- 
tionists seek,  and  get,  plenty  of  attention. 
I  doubt  that  any  group  on  our  own  campus 
invites  a  controversial  speaker  or  plans  a 
protest  without  first  getting  in  touch  with 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV.  In  fact.  It  Is 
common  for  us  to  learn  of  such  plans  by  this 
means— we  get  calls  to  Inquire  about  time, 
place  and  "what  are  you  going  to  do  about 

it:>" 

And  speaking  of  exhibitionists.  UCLA  had 
an  organization  with  the  attention-getting 
name  of  the  League  for  Voluntary  Parent- 
hood and  Sexual  Liberty.  The  university 
found  that  this  formidable  threat  to  peace. 
security,  the  sanctity  of  motherhood  and  the 
.'Vmerican  way  of  life  had  exactly  six  mem- 
bers among  the  25,000  students. 

Now  for  an  answer  to  the  original  question: 
"What's  the  matter  with  young  people  to- 
day? '  Perhaps  at  least  we  can  arrive  at  a 
partial  answer  from  these  obsen-ation^ : 

Youth  are  the  product— yes.  even  the  vic- 
tims— of  the  society  we  have  created  for 
them. 

The  affluence  of  our  nation  eases  the  pres- 
sure to  concentrate  on  learning  how  to  make 
a  living.  Thus  there  is  more  time  for  the 
young  man  or  woman  to  look  at  other  aspects 
of  life.  And  what  they  see  does  not  always 
please  them. 

Their  education,  not  only  formal  educa- 
tion but  what  they  learn  by  observation, 
makes  It  impossible  to  hide  from  them  the 
mistakes,  the  shortcomings  and  the  hypoc- 
risy of  society. 

The  proportions  of  hell -raisers  among  peo- 
pie  probably  Is  not  much  different  than  It 
ever  was.  However,  nowadays  there  are  more 
ways,  and  more  effective  ways.  In  which  they 
can  express  their  protests. 

Permissive  child-rearing  has  contributed 
to  producing  a  generation  of  youths  who  are 
more  brash  and  less  respectful  of  their  el- 
ders— not  behind  their  backs,  but  right  to 
their  faces. 
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The  church  has  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  moral  influence  It  once  exercised 
over  the  young. 

We  ought  to  keep  In  mind,  too,  that  noth- 
ing attracts  attention  as  quickly  as  some- 
thing different.  This  Is  the  basis  of  much  of 
the  news — not  how  good,  not  how  worthy — 
but  how  different.  (A  sure  way  for  any  sen- 
ior citizen  to  get  his  picture  in  the  paper  is 
to  marry  a  20-year-old  girl.  Of  course  recent 
events  may  Indicate  a  new  trend  so  that  it 
may  become  necessary  to  marry  someone 
your  own  age  In  order  to  qualify  as  news- 
worthv.)  But  back  to  the  point.  To  be  dif- 
ferent" WILL  attract  attention,  and  it  makes 
precious  little  difference  whether  you  are 
good  and  are  right  or  whether  you  are  bad 
and  are  wrong.  The  latter  Is  likely  to  get 
more  space. 

Despite  all  this,  if  one  looks  at  youth  with- 
out allowing  himself  to  become  distracted  by 
what  happens  on  the  fringe,  he  will  find 
heartening  evidence  of  stability,  of  morality 
and  of  seriousness  of  purpose  among  the 
great  majority.  I  believe  this  is  true,  and  It 
had  better  be.  For  the  fate  of  our  nation  and 
the  world  hangs  on  this  premise. 
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'Who  wish  to  leave  to  do  so.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  demonstrate  our  friendship 
at  this  crucial  time. 

Let  us  lift  up  our  voices  to  demand 
that  Soviet  Jews  be  given  the  right  to 
worship  freely,  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  destinies  and  the  right  to  emi- 
grate if  they  so  desire.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  our  protests  will  create  such  pres- 
sure that  Soviet  Jews  will  be  granted 
their  basic  human  rights. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  PURSUE  HU- 
MANITARIAN EFFORTS  TO  ASSIST 
JEWS  LIVING  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lenin- 
grad trials  demon-strate  to  me  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  determined  to  suppress 
and  punish  Jewish  protests.  Twenty-five 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  now 
been  convicted  in  the  show  trials. 

Although  the  oppression  of  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  con- 
ducted for  decades,  it  has  only  been  re- 
ported in  the  Western  press  spasmodi- 
cally. The  Leningrad  trials  have  brought 
this  oppression  to  international  atten- 
tion. Many  people  are  shocked  to  read 
these  stories  of  discrimination  and  perse- 
cution. They  are  shocked  by  the  realitv 
that  a  people  who  have  suffered  so  much 
within  the  span  of  our  own  memories 
should  still  be  suffering  from  such  op- 
pression. 

There  are  doubts  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  pleas  for  there  is  evidence 
that  witnesses  have  been  testifying  un- 
der duress.  I  also  have  questions  about 
the  equity  of  the  sentences  asked  by 
the  prosecution.  The  nature  of  the  trials 
and  Soviet  society  prevent  us  from  know- 
ing exactly  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  charges  ana  the  conduct 
of  the  trials. 

Justice  demands  that  these  trials  be 
open  and  the  defendants  be  assured  of 
their  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

For  many  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  their  main  desire  is  to  leave  Rus- 
sia, but  they  are  denied  that  opportunity. 
In  order  to  help  provide  this  opportu- 
nity. I  joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  H.R.  7887  which  would  au- 
thorize 30.000  special  visas  for  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  permitted  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union  and  wish  to  come  to  the 
States.  This  bill  Is  Intended  to  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  those  Jews 


DRUG  ABUSE  AND  ADDICTION 
AMONG  MEMBERS  OF  OUR 
ARMED    FORCES 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  two  bills  to  meet 
the  increasingly  staggering  problem  of 
drug  abuse  and  addiction  among  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  and  our  vet- 
erans. 

The  skyrocketing  incidence  of  drug 
usage  by  active  duty  servicemen,  espe- 
cially in  Southeast  Asia,  has  only  recently 
become  known.  The  easy  availability  and 
cheap  price  of  drugs,  coupled  with  the 
stress  of  a  combat  environment  and  the 
boredom  of  rear-line  inactivity,  have 
combined  to  turn  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  our  servicemen  into  experimenters, 
regular  users,  and  addicts  of  drugs. 

In  recent  months,  great  emphasis  has 
been  placed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense upon  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  addicts  in  the  service. 
Such  an  effort  is  badly  needed  and  is  an 
altogether  appropriate  approach  to  the 
problem.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  Defense  Department  will  have  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  plan  by  the  end 
of  this  week  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
servicemen  who  are  drug  addicts,  and  I 
am  glad  the  administration  is  moving  to 
do  something  about  this  serious  problem. 

One  aspect  of  the  Armed  Forces  drug 
problem,  however,  has  been  largely  ne- 
glected. That  is  the  harm  to  the  general 
community  brought  about  by  the  release 
of  a  drug  addict  from  active  duty  into 
civilian  life,  and  the  difficulty  encoun- 
tered by  many  veterans  in  getting  treat- 
ment for  addiction  once  they  are  thi'ust 
into  the  civilian  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  30.000 
American  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam 
are  presently  addicted  to  drugs.  This  fig- 
ure may  be  conservative,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably grox^-ing.  Moreover,  it  does  not  in- 
clude whatever  number  of  servicemen 
stationed  in  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries  who  may  also  be  ad- 
dicts. If  all  these  were  to  reach  the  end 
of  their  tours  of  enlistment  tomorrow, 
thej'  would  be  discharged  into  the  civil- 
ian community  as  confirmed  addicts.  It 
takes  little  imagination  to  see  the  enor- 
mous adverse  social  consequences  that 
could  well  ensue. 

In  order  to  insure  that  servicemen  who 
become  addicted  to  drugs  while  in  the 
service  are  not  returned  to  civilian  life 
as  addicts,  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
to  require  the  Armed  Forces  to  certify 
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every  dischargee  to  be  free  of  drug  ad- 
diction before  releasing  him  from  Mtlve 
duty.   A  medical   examination   of  each 
sei-viceman  about  to  be  discharged  would 
be  required.  If  such  an  examination  re- 
vealed that  a  man  was  addicted  to  drugs, 
the  service  would  have  to  retain  him  on 
active  duty  until  such  time  as  his  addic- 
tion were  cured.  By  this  means  literally 
thousands    of    drug    addicts,    including 
those  whose  addiction  may  have  previ- 
ously been  undetected,  would  be  screened 
and  charmeled  to  treatment  instead  of 
being  turned  out  among  the  civilian  com- 
munity  still   suffering   from   addiction. 
This  system  would  insure  that  these  drug 
addicts  would  remain  in  a  controlled  en- 
vironment where  the  addict  is  identified 
and  treatment  is  possible,  rather  than  be 
placed  into  a  community  where  treat- 
ment  is    not    mandatory    and,    indeed, 
where  the  addict  might    never  be  de- 
tected. Further,  servicemen  who  know 
they  will  not  be  discharged  if  they  are 
addicted  may  be  induced   to  discipline 
themselves  so  as  to  avoid  becoming  ad- 
dicted in  the  first  place.  This  system  is 
designed  to  benefit  both  the  addict  him- 
self, by  insuring  that  he  receives  neces- 
sary treatment  from  competent  medical 
sources,  and  the  community  at  large,  by 
stemming  the  flow  of  service-generated 
drug  addicts  from  the  Armed  Forces  to 
our  towns  and  cities.  The  Armed  Forces 
have  a  clear  responsibility  to  treat  indi- 
viduals who  are  addicted  to  drugs,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Southeast  Asia,  that  these 
men  are  being  exposed  to  drugs. 

As  a  complementary  measure.  I  am 
also  introducing  legislation  to  expand  the 
scope  of  treatment  of  drug  addicts 
among  the  veterans  of  our  country.  The 
incidence  of  drug  addiction  among  young 
veterans  appears  to  be  at  least  as  high 
as  it  is  among  active  duty  servicemen. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  25  percent  of  all  narcotics  addicts 
in  the  country  are  veterans.  That 
amounts  to  upwards  of  50.000  veterans. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  VA  recognizes, 
the  crushing  load  on  non-VA  facilities 
causes  substantial  numbers  of  drug  ad- 
dicts to  wait  months  for  necessary  treat- 
ment, and  many  never  receive  any  kind 
of  treatment  at  all. 

Although  non-VA  facilities  are  inade- 
quate to  treat  all  drug  addicts,  many 
thousands  of  whom  are  veterans,  the  law 
presently  bars  many  veterans  from  re- 
ceiving VA  medical  treatment  for  nar- 
cotics addiction.  No  veteran  who  has 
been  discharged  under  "dishonorable" 
conditions  is  eligible.  Yet  in  1970  the 
Army  awarded  a  total  of  2.295  imdesir- 
able,  bad  conduct,  and  dishonorable  dis- 
charges for  drug  abuse  offenses  alone. 
Here  are  2,300  potential  or  actual  addicts 
disqualified  from  medical  treatment.  Also 
disqualified  are  the  many  additional 
thousands  of  veterans  who  have  been  dis- 
charged under  dishonorable  conditions 
for  reasons  unrelated  to  drug  abuse. 

A  second  disqualifler  under  present  law 
is  the  requirement  that  a  disability  be 
"service  connected"  in  order  for  the  vet- 
eran to  be  eligible  for  initial  outpatient 
medical  care.  Drug  addiction  is  invariably 
not  service  connected  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined by  statute.  Thus  even  thousands  of 
honorably  discharged  veterans  who  be- 
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come  addicted  to  drugs  are  largely  unable 
to  receive  necessary  treatment. 

Such  a  policy  makes  no  sense  at  a  time 
when  drug  addiction  is  a  pervasive  and 
destructive  illness  in  our  society.  To  deny 
a  person  access  to  medical  treatment — 
treatment  beneficial  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual but  also  very  much  so  to  the  com- 
munity— is  self-defeating  and  unen- 
lightened. 

Accordingly  I  am  proposing  that  veter- 
ans who  are  addicted  to  drugs  be  made 
eligible  for  treatment  at  VA  facilities  for 
such  addiction,  regardless  of  the  charac- 
ter or  the  circumstances  of  their  dis- 
charge from  the  Armed  Forces,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  addiction 
is  deemed  to  be  service  connected.  Such 
veterans  would  not  thereby  become  eli- 
gible for  any  other  benefits  to  which  they 
are  othenvise  not  entitled  by  existing 
law.  It  is  not  my  mtention  or  desire  to 
open  all  benefits  to  veterans  discharged 
other  than  honorably,  but  only  to  make 
treatment  for  driig  addiction  available 
to  all  veterans  without  limitation. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  drug  addic- 
tion is  a  serious  medical  illness — and  one 
which  has  disastrous  social  consequences. 
A  policy  which  deliberately  denies  ad- 
dicts access  to  available  treatment  facili- 
ties is  anachronistic  in  the  extreme. 

Enactment  of  the  two  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  detection  and  treatment  of  drug  ad- 
dicts among  our  military  and  veteran 
ranks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  them 
immediate  and  serious  attention. 
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lieve  the  majority  of  Americans  will  be 
behind  the  President  in  the  hard  nego- 
tiations that  lie  ahead. 


LEGISLATION   ON    TEACHING   ETH- 
ICAL AND  MORAL  VALUES 


PROGRESS  AT  SALT 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  of  progress  in  the 
SALT  negotiations  is  great  news  for  the 
American  people.  The  decision  an- 
nounced in  Washington  and  Moscow  to 
concentrate  on  curbing  ABM's  and  to 
limit  offensive  strategic  weapons  has 
moved  the  SALT  negotiations  off  dead 
center. 

This  welcome  development  follows  on 
the  heels  of  new  initiatives  to  limit 
American  and  Soviet  troop  levels  in 
Europe.  I  have  feit  for  many  years  that 
American  troop  commitments  could  be 
trimmed,  and  that  our  NATO  allies 
should  assume  more  of  the  burden  of 
providing  manpower  in  Europe.  The 
balance-of-payments  situation  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  continued  presence  of  such 
a  lar;e  contingent  of  American  troops. 

I  support  the  President's  goal  of  ne- 
gotiating mutual  troop  reductions  in 
Europe,  in  consultation  with  our  NATO 
allies.  The  administration's  response  to 
the  Soviet  proposal  to  reduce  troop  levels, 
like  the  response  to  the  crack  in  the 
Chinese  WaU,  shows  that  the  President 
is  ready  to  pursue  lines  of  negotiation 
that  were  considered  closed  not  many 
years  ago.  All  of  these  actions  will  arouse 
fierce  opposition  in  some  quarters,  and 
certainly  none  is  free  of  risk.  But  I  be- 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  need  in  America  today  for  broad 
instruction  in  the  development  of  a  man's 
moral  and  ethical  values.  Such  a  program 
can  be  developed  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  our  Nation  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  give  stimulus  to 
this  through  the  grant  procedure. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish this  with  12  cosponsors. 

The  teaching  of  ethics  and  instruction 
in  moral  values  are  a  proper  function  of 
our  schools,  especially  in  view  of  Supreme 
Court  rulings  prohibiting  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  public  schools.  Educa- 
tional programs  of  this  nature  and  text- 
books for  such  have  already  been  de- 
veloped in  some  school  systems  in  the 
Nation. 

The  curriculum  and  academic  instruc- 
tion in  morals  and  ethics  could  take  the 
form  of  assembly  programs  or  individual 
classes.  Lessons  on  courage,  heroism,  and 
good  works  developed  from  actual  stories 
and  biographies  of  great  men  and  women 
could  be  the  teaching  avenue. 

Programs  on  the  growth  of  the  free- 
dom of  worship — how  it  became  part  of 
our  Constitution;  on  patriotism — how 
brave  men  fought  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom; on  good  citizenship — why  Is  it  im- 
portant to  obey  the  law  and  on  the  ob- 
jective history  of  religion,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  approved,  could  all 
be  topics  of  classroom  discussion. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said 
that  we  have  as  a  society  failed  our  youth 
by  failing  "to  teach  them  the  meaning  of 
discipline,  restraint,  self-respect,  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  and  the  rights 
of  others."  The  teaching  of  moral  and 
ethical  standards  belongs  in  the  home, 
church,  and  school. 

The  juvenile  crime  rate  is  growing  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  the  overall  crime 
rate  and  this  is  an  indication  of  failure  to 
teach  our  children  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad.  The  latest  figures  show- 
that  arrests  of  juveniles  for  serious 
crimes  increased  90  percent  in  1969  over 
1960.  while  the  population  in  the  juve- 
nile age  group,  10  to  17.  increased  only 
22  percent. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  rising  crime 
rate,  costing  the  Nation  $27  billion  an- 
nually, then  we  must  concentrate  on  the 
problem  where  it  hurts  the  most:  Our 
yoimg  people. 

The  legislation  we  have  introduced 
will  attack  the  problem  at  the  root  and 
through  strong  classroom  teaching  of 
moral  and  ethical  values  our  young  peo- 
ple will  be  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
challenge  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  cosponsors  are:  Mr.  Robert  L.  F. 
SncKS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Gar- 
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MATZ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Seymour  Halpern 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Tom  Bevill  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Dan  Kuykendall  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bill 
Nichols  of  Alabama,  Mr.  John  R.  Rarick 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  James  R.  Mann  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  G.  William  Whitehurst 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe 
of  Illinois. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  8782 
A    bill    to    provide    federal    grants    to   assist 

elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  carry 

on   programs   to   teach   moral   and  ethical 

principles 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottse  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion .^ct  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■  GR.^NTS     rOR     TEACHING      MORAL     AND     ETHICAL 
PRINCIPLES 

■  Sec.  807.  la)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to  as- 
sist them  m  establtshii.g  and  carrying  out 
programs  under  which  students  attending 
public  elementiiry  and  secondary  schools  will 
be  provided  iustruction  in  moral  and  ethical 
principles.  The  content  and  nature  of  such 
instruction  shall  conform  to  general  stand- 
ard.s  prescribed  by  such  State  agencies. 

••(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlaied  io.000.000  for  fiscal  ye.ir  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years." 

Sec.  2.  Section  422  of  the  General  Ekluca- 
tloa  Provision  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "the  Elementary  &  Seconaary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970  '  the  following:  •'(other  than 
section  8 10)  '. 


FTC  GUIDELINES  FOR  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  FAIR  CREDIT  REPORT- 
ING ACT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  at  pages  16973-16978  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  25,  I  included 
as  part  of  my  remarks  on  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  of  1970  the  official  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  other  financial  institution  regulatory 
agencies  for  compliance  by  regulated 
thrift  institutions  with  the  new  law 
which  went  into  effecc  on  April  25,  1971. 

As  I  noted  at  the  time,  the  statute  it- 
self—title VI  of  Public  Law  91-508,  creat- 
ing a  new  title  VI  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1968 — does  not  au- 
thorize the  regulatory  agencies  to  issue 
regulations  which  would  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law.  As  manager  of  the 
legislation  in  the  House,  as  the  author 
of  the  principal  House  bill  on  fair  credit 
reporting,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency which  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  I  consider  this 
omission  a  serious  deficiency  In  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act,  and  I  suspect  that 
the  industries  affected  by  the  law  will 
eventually  concede  that  their  determined 
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opposition  to  the  attempts  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  conferees  to  include  au- 
thority to  issue  binding  regulations  was  a 
mistake. 

In  any  event,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  were  able  to 
agree  on  a  comprehensive  set  of  guide- 
lines which  spell  out  to  thrift  institutions 
the  steps  they  should  take  in  the  han- 
dling of  consumer  reports  and  investiga- 
tive consumer  reports  in  order  to  avoid 
actions  which  the  regulatory  agencies 
would  regard  as  violations  of  the  act,  and 
these  guidelines,  as  I  said,  were  included 
in  last  Tuesday's  Record. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION   HAS  MAJOR  BURDEN 
OF   ENFORCEMENT 

The  four  financial  institution  regula- 
tory agencies  named  are  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  as  it  apphes  respectively  to  State 
banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  to  national  banks,  to 
State  banks  not  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  which  are  insured  by  the 
FDIC,  and  to  insured  savings  and  loans. 
These  financial  institutions  are  covered 
by  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  pri- 
marily as  users  of  credit  bureau  informa- 
tion as  prospective  creditors,  or  as  em- 
ployers, or  in  some  instances  as  insurers, 
but  there  are  also  situations  in  which  a 
financial  institution  could  be  held  to  be 
a  consumer  reporting  agency,  particu- 
larly if  it  relays  to  a  prospective  creditor, 
insurer  or  employer  information  about 
an  individual  which  the  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  obtained  from  an  outside 
source.  The  guidelines  issued  last  week 
will  enable  the  thrift  institutions  to 
guard  themselves  against  being  in  the 
position  of  acting  as  consumer  reporting 
agencies  subject  to  the  very  extensive  re- 
quirements of  the  act  as  they  apply  to 
credit  bureaus,  investigative  agencies, 
and  similar  firms. 

Most  of  the  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities of  the  act,  however,  fall  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  credit  bureaus 
and  investigative  firms  which  originate 
consumer  reports,  and  over  the  bulk  of 
private  firms  which  use  credit  reports  in 
determining  eligibility  for  credit,  insur- 
ance, or  employment. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
now  made  public  its  own  set  of  guidelines 
for  compliance  with  the  Act.  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  FTC  that  in  developing 
its  guidelines  it  worked  closely  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  other  financial  in- 
stitution regulatory  agencies  to  iron  out 
potential  differences  in  interpretations 
so  that  a  bank  following  the  Federal  Re- 
serve guidelines  would  not  be  given  in- 
structions differing  from  those  given  by 
the  FTC  to  a  firm  under  its  jurisdiction. 

FEDERAL    TBAOE    COMMISSION    CDIDELINES 

Since  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTX;  is  so 
much  broader  than  that  of  any  other 
agency  in  administering  and  enforcing 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  the  FTC 
guidelines  of  course  reflect  its  added 
areas  of  responsibility.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  having  avail- 
able, through  the  Congressional  Record, 
CXVII 1095— Part  13 
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the  provisions  of  the  FTC  guidelines  as 
they  affect  all  consumer  reporting  agen- 
cies, nearly  all  insurers,  and  most  credi- 
tors and  employers. 

The  FTC  guidelines  appear  to  me  to  be 
carefully  constructed  and  extremely 
helpful  to  the  business  firms  which  are 
regulated  under  the  new  law.  In  case  of 
any  difficulty  in  applying  the  standards, 
a  businessman  subject  to  FTC  jurisdic- 
tion can  obtain  further  information  and 
guidance  on  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  by  contacting  the  nearest  FTC  of- 
fice. The  FTC  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

CoMPLtANCE  With  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting    Act 

purpose  and  scope  of  this  pamphlet 
This  discussion  is  published  by  the  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Sp>ecial  Projects,  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection,  to  coincide  with  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  primarily  to  meet  the  demands  for  in- 
formation received  from  many  businesses  af- 
fected by  the  statute.  This  pamphlet  is  a 
codification  of  the  letters  of  informal  staff 
advice  rendered  by  the  Division  during  the 
period  since  enactment  of  this  legislation 
(November  1970-Aprll  1971 ».  The  comments 
represent  the  staff's  view  of  what  is  required 
by  the  Act,  to  assist  the  business  commu- 
nity in  understanding  how  the  law  is  be- 
ing interpreted  by  the  Commission's  staff. 

This  discussion  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  substantive  rules  that  have 
the  force  or  effect  of  statutory  provisions, 
nor  should  these  views  be  considered  as  In 
any  way  binding  upon  the  Commission. 

/.  Introduction:  What  i3  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act? 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (P.L.  91-608. 
84  Stat.  1127-1136,  15  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.) 
is  Title  VI  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1968;  it  was  enacted  October  28, 
1970  and  is  effective  April  25,  1971. 

The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (sometimes 
referred  to  as  PCRA)  is  the  first  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  consumer  reporting  industry. 
Its  basic  purpose  is  to  Insure  that  consumer 
reporting  agencies  exercise  their  grave  re- 
sponsibilities with  fairness,  impartiality,  and 
a  respect  for  the  consumer's  right  to  privacy. 
The  law  requires  consumer  reporting  agen- 
cies to  adopt  reasonable  procedures  for  pro- 
viding information  to  credit  grantors,  in- 
surers, employers  and  others  In  a  manner 
that  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the  consumer 
with  regard  to  confidentiality,  accuracy,  and 
the  proper  use  of  such  Information. 

The  PCRA  is  prlmarUy  designed  to  regu- 
late the  consumer  reporting  Industry  and 
place  disclosure  obligations  on  users  of  con- 
sumer reports.  For  the  most  part,  the  con- 
sumer reporting  Industry  Is  comprised  of 
credit  bureaus,  investigative  reporting  com- 
panies and  other  organizations  whose  busi- 
ness Is  the  gathering  and  reporting  of  In- 
formation about  consumers  for  use  by  others 
in  maUng  a  decision  concerning  whether  to 
grant  credit,  underwrite  Insurance  or  em- 
ploy the  subject  of  such  reports. 

Users  of  consumer  reports  must  inform 
consumers  when  adverse  action  (such  as  de- 
nial of  credit,  insurance  or  employment)  is 
taken  on  the  basis  of  such  reports,  and  the 
users  must  Identify  the  consumer  reporting 
agency  malting  the  report. 

While  the  FCRA  establishes  a  statutory 
code  of  conduct  for  the  consumer  reporting 
industry,  a  business  which  coUecta  its  own 
Information  Is  not  regulated  as  a  consumer 
reporting  agency.  Moreover,  information 
which  Is  reported  by  one  business  to  another 
Is  not  considered  to  be  a  consumer  report 
when  that  Information  is  the  reporting  com- 
pany's own  experience  (for  example,  "My 
records  reflect  that  Mr.  Jones  was  late  on 
8  of  12  payments").  However,  when  a  busi- 
nessman reports  Information  other  than  hla 
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own  experience,  that  will  usually  constitute 
a  consumer  report  within  the  meaning  of 
the  FCRA  (for  example,  "I  have  no  file  on 
Mr.  Jones,  but  I  Itnow  that  he  has  a  poor 
record  of  payment  at  the  bank"). 

The  Information  need  not  be  derogatory  to 
constitute  a  consumer  report.  Any  informa- 
tion, good  or  bad,  written  or  oral,  that  bears 
on  a  consumer's  credit  worthiness,  credit 
standing,  credit  capacity,  character,  general 
reputation,  personal  characteristics  or  mode 
of  living  will  be  a  consumer  rejKirt  If  It  Is: 

(a)  Used  or  expected  to  be  used,  or 

(b)  Collected  in  whole  or  in  part 

for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  consumer's 
eligibility  for  consumer  credit,  insurance, 
employment,  or  other  authorized  business 
purposes.  In  the  succeeding  section,  a  "con- 
sumer report"  is  discussed  in  detail. 

While  the  Act  generally  has  no  application 
unless  the  information  Is  reported  by  a  "con- 
sumer reporting  agency",  that  term  wlU  be 
broadly  construed  to  apply  to  any  person  or 
organization  that  gathers  and  reports  in- 
formation on  consumers  for  the  purposes 
discussed  in  the  next  section  (Part  11). 

Special  rules  apply  to  the  type  of  consumer 
reports  that  involve  jjersonal  interviews  with 
third  persons  who  may  have  knowledge  about 
the  consumer's  character,  general  reputation, 
personal  characteristics  or  mode  of  living. 
These  are  referred  to  as  an  "Investigative 
consumer  report"  and  as  a  rule  the  consumer 
is  entitled  to  be  Informed  when  he  may  be 
the  subject  of  such  a  report. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act.  Subsequent  sections 
will  explain  in  more  detail  the  obligationa 
of  the  reporting  industry  and  the  users  of 
consumer  reports. 

//.  Compliance  obligations  of  the  reporting 
industry 

A.  What  Is  a  Consumer  Report? 

The  definition  of  a  consumer  report  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  found  in  the  law.  It 
may  be  any  written  or  oral  communication 
that  bears  on  a  consumer's  credit  standing, 
credit  capacity,  character,  general  reputation, 
personal  characteristics  or  mode  of  living. 
Further,  it  must  be  either  used  or  expected 
to  be  used  or  it  must  have  been  collected  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  a  purpose  listed  below 
(often  referred  to  as  the  "permissible  pur- 
poses" of  consumer  reports) : 

1.  Credit  or  insurance  to  be  used  prlmar- 
Uy for  personal,  family  or  household  pur- 
poses. 

This  section  serves  as  a  limiting  factor  on 
such  reports.  Thus,  If  the  purpose  for  whlcli 
the  information  is  collected  and  for  which 
the  report  is  obtained  is  to  extend  business 
credit  to  an  Individual  or  a  sole  prc^rletor- 
ship,  the  Information  wotUd  not  be  a  con- 
sumer report  and  the  Act  would  not  apply. 
If  the  credit  or  Insurance  is  to  be  extended 
to  some  form  of  business  organization  such 
as  a  partnership  or  corporation,  again,  the 
Act  would  not  apply.  This  discussion  of  the 
application  of  the  Act  to  business  reports  Is 
amplified  In  Question  3,  Part  V. 

2.  Employment  purposes. 

This  means  not  only  applying  for  a  Job,  but 
the  evaluation  for  promotion,  reassignment 
or  retention  on  a  Job  which  an  employee 
already  holds.  Information  collected  for  em- 
ployment purposes  Is  subject  to  the  Act,  and 
may  be  reported  only  on  the  applicant  lor 
employment  (or  In  some  cases,  the  employ- 
ee), and  not  on  third  persons  such  as  the 
applicant's  friends,   relations   or   associates. 

3.  Other  purposes  authorized  under  section 
604. 

(a)  A  report  may  be  Issued  to  a  person 
whom  the  reporting  agency  has  reason  to 
believe  Intends  to  use  the  report  and  in- 
formation In  connection  with  a  credit  trans- 
action with  the  subject  of  the  report,  in- 
cluding the  review  of  the  status  of  an  ac- 
count or  to  help  In  the  collection  of  an  ac- 
count Thus,  a  credit  bureau  may  issue  a 
report  to  a  collection  agency  or  to  a  com- 
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pany  that  Is  trying  to  locate  a  debtor  ("skip 
tracing"). 

(b)  Governmental  agencies  are  p>€rmltte<l 
to  obtain  consumer  reports  for  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  purposes  or  If  the  govern- 
ment is  required  by  law  to  consider  a  con- 
sumer's financial  responsibility  or  status  be- 
fore granting  a  license  or  other  benefit.  If 
the  government  agency  cannot  demonstrate 
such  need  for  consumer  reports,  the  consum- 
er reporting  agency  cannot  release  such  re- 
ports to  the  government  body.  An  example 
of  Justifiable  need  would  be  when  the  State 
Department  of  Insurance  and  Banking  is 
required  to  consider  a  consumer's  financial 
responsibility  before  issuing  a  loan  broker's 
license.  However,  a  governmental  survey  or 
economic  study  would  not  be  a  permissible 
purpose  and  a  court  order  or  written  permis- 
sion of  the  consumer  would  be  required.  It 
Is  the  reporting  agency's  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  government  agency  Is  furnished 
consumer  reports  only  for  a  purpose  listed  In 
Part  II  of  this  discussion,  and  to  obtain 
certification  that  the  agency  will  use  the 
Information  for  no  other  purpose.  Otherwise, 
compliance  with  the  government  agency's 
request  would  be  limited  to  furnishing  Iden- 
tifying information  under  Section  608.  which 
will  be  discussed  subsequently. 

(c)  Reports  may  be  Issued  to  a  f>erson  who 
has  a  legitimate  business  need  for  the  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  a  business  trans- 
action for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes  involving  the  consumer.  The  legiti- 
mate business  need  category  does  not  include 
purposes  such  as  marketing  research,  an  at- 
torney investigating  prospective  Jurors,  "pro- 
tective bulletins  "  and  blacklists. 

Investigative  consumer  reports. 

This  term  is  vised  to  Identify  a  type  of 
consumer  report  which  contains  virtually 
any  subjective  information  There  are  two 
key  factors  which  make  an  ordinary  con- 
stmier  report  into  an  investigative  consum- 
er report.  First.  It  must  be  information  on 
a  consumer's  character,  general  reputation, 
personal  characteristics  or  mode  of  living. 
Second,  it  must  be  obtained  by  personal  in- 
terviews with  neighbors,  friends,  associates, 
or  others  who  may  have  such  knowledge. 
If  a  consumer  reporting  agency  contacts  a 
previous  employer  and  goes  beyond  verifying 
the  fact  that  the  consumer  worked  there, 
such  as  making  inquiries  relating  to  work 
habits  and  other  subjective  matters,  then 
the  reporting  agency  Is  compiling  an  in- 
vestigative consumer  report.  The  mere  call- 
ing of  a  neighbor  to  find  out  where  some- 
one works  would  not  be  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute an  investigative  report.  However,  If. 
In  addition,  the  neighbor  volunteered  subjec- 
tive information  which  was  placed  in  the 
report.  It  would  become  an  investigative  con- 
sumer report  and  the  rules  applicable  to 
stich  reports  will  come  Into  play. 

B.  What  Is  a  Consumer  Rep)ortlng  Agency? 

This  term  covers  anyone  who  might  render 
a  "consumer  report",  as  defined  previously. 
Obviously,  this  covers  all  credit  bureaus  and 
others  whose  business  is  to  create  and  dis- 
seminate such  reports.  However,  there  are 
many  others  who  may  from  time  to  time 
function  as  consumer  reporting  agencies  and. 
to  the  extent  that  they  Issue  constuner  re- 
ports, they  will  be  covered  by  the  Act.  For 
example,  some  banks  and  finance  compa- 
nies have  engaged  In  the  practice  of  giving 
out  credit  Information  other  than  that 
which  they  have  developed  from  their  own 
ledgers.  To  the  extent  that  they  give  out 
Information  and  experience  gained  from 
other  creditors,  such  banks  and  finance  com- 
panies would  be  functioning  as  consumer 
reporting  agencies  and  would  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Act.  As  indi- 
cated earlier,  giving  out  a  firm's  own  ledger 
experience  does  not  make  it  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  or  the  Information  a  con- 
sumer report.  In  order  to  be  a  consumer  re- 
porting  agency,   the   firm   must   engage   "in 
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whole  or  In  part"  In  the  practice  of  as- 
sembling or  evaluating  consumer  credit  In- 
formation or  other  Information  on  consum- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  consumer 
reports  to  third  parties.  When  a  firm  gives  Its 
own  credit  experience  on  a  consumer  to  a 
credit  bureau,  that  Information  does  not 
constitute  a  consumer  report. 

In  many  cities  cooperative  loan  exchanges 
are  established  whereby  a  single  informa- 
tion office  is  maintained  which  records  appli- 
cations for  loans,  including' the  name  of  the 
finance  company,  the  name  of  the  consumer 
and  the  amount  of  credit  requested  or  ex- 
tended When  Einother  finance  company  calls 
for  this  information,  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
a  consumer  report,  the  loan  exchange  Is  a 
con.sumer  reporting  agency,  and  It  must 
comply  with  all  applicable  requirements  of 
the  law.  The  law  does  not  stipulate  what 
kind  of  information  qualifies  as  a  consumer 
report,  only  that  it  must  have  a  bearing  on 
the  consumer's  credit  worthiness,  credit 
standing  or  credit  capacity.  Even  though 
the  loan  exchange  may  not  necessarily  give 
the  paying  record  of  the  consumer,  the  fact 
that  It  identifies  sources  and  or  amounts  of 
other  loans  is  enough  to  qualify  it  as  a 
consumer  reporting  agency. 

It  should  be  noted  that  persons  who  com- 
pile reports  on  individuals  for  employment 
purposes  are  also  covered  by  the  Act.  Ac- 
cordingly, private  detectives,  detective  agen- 
cies, and  other  personnel  reporting  entities 
are  consumer  reporting  agencies  when  they 
prepare  and  furnish  reports  to  be  used  In 
connection  with  hiring,  promotion,  retention 
(including  an  employee  suspected  of  dis- 
honesty) .  or  reassignment  of  an  individual. 
Therefore,  compilers  of  blacklists  of  poten- 
tial employees  are  also  consumer  reporting 
agencies  land  see  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject m  Question  5.  Part  Vi. 

Other  groups  which  may  find  themselves 
covered  by  the  definition  are  collection  agen- 
cies and  collection  departments  of  credit 
bureaus  The  same  test  applies  to  them  as 
to  a  credit  bureau,  loan  exchange  or  detective 
agency  Often  a  collection  agency  will  offer 
to  clear  its  active  and  paid  up  files  on  a 
consumer  free  of  charge  as  an  added  incen- 
tive to  a  client  for  placing  accounts  with 
the  agency.  When  a  collection  agency  does 
this,  it  IS  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  and  must  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

C  What  are  the  requirement.3  of  compli- 
ance by  reporting  agencies ■> 

1.  Reporting  for  permissible  purposes. 

A  report  can  be  transmitted  only  for  a 
•  [)erm;ssible  purpose"  (listed  in  subsection 
-^  aljovei  and  for  no  other  purp^jsc.  A  re- 
porting agency  or  requesting  party  cannot 
contend  that  the  law  diies  not  apply  because 
the  report  will  be  used  for  some  purp»)se 
other  than  credit.  Insurance  or  employmenc 
and.  therefore,  it  is  not  a  "consiuner  report'. 
The  law  applies  be?au.se  the  information  was 
collected  by  the  agency  for  one  or  more  of 
the  permissible  purposes  and.  therefore.  It 
Is  not  available  except  for  those  purposes. 
The  two  exceptions  to  this  are  rep<jrts  which 
are  eiven  pursuant  to  court  order,  and  fur- 
nisliing  a  report  in  accordance  with  the  sub- 
ject's WT;tten  instructions. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  "permissible 
purposes  "  sec^lon.  reporting  agencies  are 
required  to  take  all  steps  nece.ssary  to  insure 
that  Us  consumer  reports  are  elven  1 1  those 
who  will  u.se  them  for  permissible  purposes 
only.  This  wotild  include  having  written 
agreements  with  their  customers  not  to  seek 
reports  except  for  permissible  purposes 
Identification  procedures  for  thoise  who  seek 
reports  should  also  be  stringently  enforced 
.^fter  identification,  a  user  of  reports  must 
certify  i  either  by  initial  contract  or  upon 
each  request)  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  requested  and  that  the  information  will 
not  be  used  for  anv  other  purpose.  While 
such   certification   need   not   be  a  notarized 
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statement,  there  should  be  a  contract  or  no- 
tation m  the  reporting  agency's  files  which 
indicates  that  the  question  was  asked  and 
just  what  the  answer  was. 

Reporting  agencies  must  take  care  not  to 
set  up  agreements  with  fictitious  creditors 
Some  verification  such  as  an  on-site  visit  to 
the  prospective  user's  place  of  business  will 
be  needed  if  the  agency  is  not  familiar  with 
the  party  with  whom  It  is  dealing.  Further, 
checking  references  of  the  prospective  user 
such  as  a  banker  or  other  business-house 
should  be  employed.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  every  reporting  agency  should  .have 
some  system  by  which  It  verifies  that  it  is 
dealing  with  a  legitimate  business  having  a 
■permissible  purpose  "  for  the  information 
reported. 

2.  Accuracy. 

It  is  a  requirement  of  the  Act  that  every 
reporting  agency  set  up  reasonable  proced- 
ures to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  material 
contained  in  the  reports.  The  law  does  not 
specify  the  precise  procedures  a  reporting 
agency  must  follow.  These  may  vary  depend- 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  agency  aixd  the  type 
and  volume  of  reports  that  it  Issues.  One  of 
the  most  significant  compliance  procedures 
to  assure  accuracy  will  be  the  training  of 
new  personnel  and  the  retraining  of  current 
employees  from  time  to  time.  E\en  Isolated 
instances  of  error  should  be  followed  up  and 
procedures  adjusted  in  order  to  correct  the 
cau.se  of  the  error. 

The  obligation  to  assure  accuracy  applies 
to  all  aspects  of  the  handling  of  consumer 
Information  T'hus.  not  only  must  the  ac- 
curacy of  information  and  the  reliability  of 
sources  be  determined  at  the  time  informa- 
tion Is  gathered,  but  procedures  .should  be 
employed  to  assure  that  data  Is  properly  re- 
corded and  reproduced  when  reports  are 
prepared.  The  requirement  In  the  law  that 
steps  be  taken  to  promote  accuracy  also  re- 
quires periodic  reevaluatlon  of  data  to  de- 
termine whether  It  h.is  become  obsolete  or 
misleading  with  the  passage  of  time.  In  a 
pimilc.r  vein,  c.ire  should  be  taken  to  Indicate 
the  context  or  purpose  for  which  certain 
Information  originally  was  collected  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  that  it  will  be  Inaccurately 
Interpreted  when  used  for  a  different  purpose 
or  In  a  different  context  than  the  one  In 
which  It  orglnally  was  generated. 

Consumer  reporting  agencies  employing 
automatic  data  processing  equipment,  par- 
ticularly agencies  that  transmit  Information 
over  distance  by  any  mechanical  means, 
mtist  exercise  special  care  to  asstire  that  the 
data  Is  accurately  converted  into  a  machine- 
readable  format  and  that  It  Is  not  distorted 
as  a  result  of  machine  malfunction  or  trans- 
mission failure  Procedures  also  must  be 
adopted  that  will  provide  security  for  such 
svstems  In  order  to  reduce  the  possibility 
that  computerized  consumer  information  will 
be  stolen  or  altered,  either  by  authorized  or 
unauthorized  users  of  the  information  sys- 
tem. 

Whenever  possible,  adverse  information 
shotild  be  verified  by  more  than  one  source. 
Further.  In  our  view,  practices  such  as  main- 
taining quotas  on  the  development  of  "pro- 
tective" or  adverse  information  by  Investi- 
gators, and  recording  the  percentage  of  cases 
In  which  an  Investigator  has  recommended 
that  the  applicant  be  denied,  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Such  practices  are  clearly  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Act's  p>olicy  of  accurate 
credit  reporting  tjecause  they  tend  to  put 
pressure  on  the  investigator  to  write  ais  many 
adverse  reports  as  f>osslble. 

3  Keeping  the  file  current. 

Consumer  reporting  companies  are  re- 
quired to  see  to  It  that  their  files  are  cur- 
rent Upon  discovery,  stale  Information 
should  be  deleted  from  reports.  The  Act  spells 
out  the  length  of  time  during  which  adverse 
Information  may  be  reported.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  the  specified  time  period,  such 
information  should  be  deleted.  The  reporting 
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of  Information  that  should  have  been  de- 
leted is  a  violation  of  the  Act. 

Bankruptcies: 

Bankruptcies  which  occurred  more  than 
fourteen  years  prior  to  the  report  cannot  be 
reported  by  a  credit  repwrtlng  agency.  The 
formation.  Consumer  reporting  agencies  with 
fourteen  years  begins  when  the  bankruptcy 
Referee  or  other  competent  court  adjudi- 
cates the  consumer  bankrupt.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  the  staff's  view  wage  earner 
plans  under  Chapter  13  of  the  B&nkruptcy 
Act  should  not  be  considered  bankruptcies 
for  purposes  of  this  part  of  the  Act. 

Suits  and  Judgments: 

These  may  be  reported  for  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  entry  or  until  the  Statute 
of  limitations  (If  any)  expires,  which  ever 
is  the  longer  period. 

Tax  liens: 

Paid  tax  liens  may  be  repwrted  for  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  payment. 

Accounts  placed  for  collection : 

After  seven  years,  such  accounts,  along 
with  those  charged  to  profit  and  loss,  should 
be  deleted.  There  is.  of  course,  some  ques- 
tion as  to  when  the  seven  year  period  begins 
to  run.  One  reasonable  Interpretation  is  that 
it  should  be  the  date  of  the  last  transaction 
on  the  account,  either  a  charge  or  a  payment. 

Records  of  arrest,  conviction,  etc.: 

Records  of  arrest.  Indictment  or  convic- 
tion of  crime  cannot  be  reported  when  they 
exceed  by  seven  years  date  of  disposition, 
release  or  parole.  It  would  appear  that  if  the 
communication  of  the  record  Itself  is  pro- 
hibited, communication  of  the  record 
through  another  source  Is  also  prohibited. 
Thus,  obtaining  the  fact  of  the  arrest,  etc., 
from  a  contemporaneovis  newspaper  article, 
or  even  from  an  interview,  would  subvert  the 
purpose  of  the  Act  and  is  also  within  the 
subsection. 

Other  adverse  information: 

.\ny  other  adverse  information,  more  than 
seven  years  old.  should  be  deleted  from  con- 
sumer reports. 

Agenc.es  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  and 
dispense  only  fresh  information.  If  there  is 
any  question  about  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions, or  about  whether  Information  Is  ob- 
solete, prudence  would  dictate  deletion  of 
svich  from  the  consumer's  report. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  provi- 
sions with  regard  to  obsolete  Information 
need  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  credit  report 
to  be  used  in  connection  with: 

a.  A  credit  transaction  Involving  a  prin- 
cipal amount  of  $50,000  or  more: 

b.  The  underwriting  of  life  insurance  in 
a  face  amount  of  $50,000  or  more:  or 

c.  The  employment  of  an  individual  at  an 
annual  salary  which  at  the  time  equals  or 
exceeds  $20,000. 

If  information  is  preserved  for  the  cate- 
gory of  $50,000  or  more  transactions  exclu- 
sively, there  must  be  procedural  safeguards 
to  avoid  Its  use  in  impermissible  transac- 
tions. Thus.  It  should  be  filed  separately,  and 
the  separate  file  should  be  callable  only  after 
a  procedure  requiring  an  internal  manage- 
ment decision  that  one  of  the  conditions  in 
Section  605(b)  Is  met. 

4.  Disclosures  to  constimers. 

(a)  Access  to  file 

Any  consumer  who  offers  proper  Identifi- 
cation to  a  consumer  reporting  agency  and 
requests  dLscIosure  of  what  Is  In  the  agency's 
file  on  him.  shall  be  told  clearly  and  accu- 
rately everything  that  Is  In  his  file  Including 
sources  of  the  information  (except  as  noted 
in  the  paragraph  below).  The  Act  uses  the 
term  "nature  and  substance"  of  the  Infor- 
mation because  Congress  recognized  that  In 
some  cases  the  coded  Information  or  "com- 
mon language"  information  (for  example, 
the  term  '1-4'  means  past  due  installment 
contract)  if  given  verbatim  would  be  mean- 
ingless to  the  consumer.  It  puts  the  burden 
on  the  reporting  agency  to  explain  each  Item 
In  the  file.  A  mere  summary  of  the  Informa- 
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tlon  will  not  comply  with  the  Act.  Everything 
In  the  file,  no  matter  how  or  where  It  is 
stored,  must  be  disclosed  to  the  consiuner 
when  he  makes  a  proper  request  for  such  in- 
formation. Consumer  reporting  agencies  with 
offices  In  more  than  one  location  must  dis- 
close all  of  the  information  on  a  consumer 
on  file  In  any  and  all  of  their  offices.  The  con- 
sumer need  not  be  shown  the  file  Itself  and 
the  consumer  has  no  right  to  physically  pos- 
sess or  receive  a  copy  of  the  report. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  require- 
ment of  full  disclosure,  the  first  of  which  la 
medical  Information  Included  In  the  con- 
sumer's file.  This  need  not  be  disclosed  to 
the  consumer  by  the  reporting  agency.  Med- 
ical information  includes  records  from  phy- 
sicians and  medical  facilities,  and  does  not 
include  comments  on  a  consumer's  health  by 
non-medical  personnel.  Also  the  sources  of 
"Investigative  Information"  need  not  be  dis- 
closed In  a  consumer  Interview.  However,  If 
there  Is  a  law  suit  by  a  con.sumer  under  this 
Act,  the  sources  of  Investigative  Information 
shall  be  available  to  the  consumer  under  the 
appropriate  legal  procedures  In  the  court  In 
which  the  action  Is  brought. 

Reporting  agencies  must  disclose  to  the 
consumer  the  names  of  any  parties  who  have 
received  employment  r^orts  within  the  past 
two  years  and  the  names  of  others  who  have 
received  reports  for  any  other  purposes  with- 
in the  past  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
Interview.  No  sources  of  Information  or  recip- 
ients of  reports  need  be  named  which  were 
in  the  file  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act,  AprU  25,  1971.  However,  if  the  Informa- 
tion Is  stUl  In  the  credit  reporting  agency's 
file  on  April  25,  1971,  It  must  be  treated  in 
compliance  with  this  section. 

When  a  consumer  requests  an  interview 
with  a  credit  reporting  agency,  the  interview 
should  be  set  up  during  normal  business 
hours  and  on  reasonable  notice.  Unusual  or 
restrictive  hours  would  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Act.  If  the  consumer  cannot 
come  to  the  office  during  normal  business 
hours,  the  reporting  agency  should  ^ecifl- 
caJly  Inform  him  that  he  may  have  a  tele- 
phone interview.  Nothing  in  the  Act  pro- 
hibits interviews  after  normal  business  hours 
if  that  is  mutually  agreeable  to  consumer  re- 
porting agency  and  the  consumer. 

While  the  consumer  Is  required  to  give  rea- 
sonable notice  of  his  desire  for  an  Interview, 
this  should  not  be  used  as  a  meens  of  making 
It  difficult  for  the  consumer  to  obtain  infor- 
mation to  which  he  is  entitled. 

If  the  consumer  appears  in  person,  he  must 
furnish  proper  identification.  If  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  right  to  have  the  information 
by  telephone,  he  should  have  previously  made 
a  written  request  with  proper  identification 
and  the  toll  charge  for  the  telephone  call. 
If  any.  should  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  reporting  agency  should  have 
trained  personnel  to  explain  to  the  consumer 
any  Information  furnished  to  him  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act.  The  consumer  may  be 
accompanied  by  another  person  of  his  choos- 
ing. The  agency  may  require  the  consumer  to 
furnish  a  written  statement  which  grants  the 
reporting  agency  permission  to  discuss  the 
consumer's  file  In  front  of  the  other  party. 

(b)  Procedure  In  the  case  of  disputed  ac- 
curacy. 

If  a  consumer  questions  the  accuracy  or 
believes  more  should  be  said  about  an  item 
of  Information  In  the  credit  reporting  agen- 
cy's file,  the  agency  is  required  within  a 
reasonable  perl(3d  of  time  to  reinvestigate 
that  Information  and  record  the  current 
status  In  the  consumer's  file.  In  conducting 
a  reinvestigation  an  agency  must  make  a  good 
faith  effort  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
investigation.  As  a  minimum,  this  would  In- 
clude checking  back  with  the  original  sources 
of  the  disputed  Information  and  Informing 
such  sources  of  the  nature  of  the  consumer 
dispute.  While  the  term  "reasonable  period  of 
time"  Is  not  sjjeclflc.  It  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  agency  to  reinvestigate  the  matter 
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immediately  unless  there  Is  some  good  rea- 
son for  delay.  Further,  the  reinvestigation 
must  be  pursued  conscientiously  and  com- 
pleted within  a  reasonable  time 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  requirement 
of  reinvestigation.  If  the  agency  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  the  dispute  by 
the  consumer  is  frivolous  or  Irrelevant.  This 
exception  should  not  be  used  by  agencies 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  reinvestigation  Fur- 
ther, the  fact  that  there  Is  contradictory  in- 
formation In  a  consumer's  file  does  not  by  It- 
self constitute  grounds  for  the  agency's  be- 
lieving the  dispute  is  frivolous  or  Irrelevant. 
The  appropriate  approach  for  an  agency  Is 
to  assume  that  the  consumer's  complaint  Is 
bona  fide  unless  there  Is  clear  and  convincing 
Indication  to  the  contrary. 

If  after  reinvestigation  the  Information 
Is  found  to  be  Inaccurate,  the  agency  shall 
promptly  delete  it  from  its  files.  If  it  can- 
not be  reverlfled.  it  must  be  deleted. 

Reinvestigation  and  verification  may  re- 
quire more  than  returning  to  the  original 
source,  asking  the  same  question,  and  receiv- 
ing the  same  answer.  One  method  of  rein- 
vestigating and  verifying  would  be  to  contact 
additional  sources.  Another  method.  If  the 
original  sources  must  be  used,  would  be  to 
explain  that  the  original  statement  has  been 
disputed  and  state  the  consumer's  side,  and 
then  ask  whether  the  sources  would  repeat 
It.  qualify  it.  or  accept  the  consumer's  ex- 
planation. It  would  appear  that,  in  such  in- 
stances, it  Is  only  fair,  both  to  the  sources 
and  the  consumer,  to  warn  the  sources  that 
their  names  could  be  discovered  if  litigation 
should  ensue. 

Of  course,  any  sources  volunteered  by  the 
consumer  should  be  contacted,  and  any  lacts 
provided  by  him  should  also  be  verified  In 
the  reinvestigation. 

If  after  reinvestigation  the  consumer  be- 
lieves his  side  of  the  dispute  needs  further 
clarification,  he  has  the  right  to  file  a  brief 
statement  explaining  the  dispute  If  the  re- 
porting agency  helps  the  consumer  write  a 
clear  summary  of  the  dispute,  such  state- 
ment may  be  limited  to  100  words.  In  subse- 
quent consumer  reports,  if  there  is  a  disputed 
Item,  the  agency  must  not  only  clearly  note 
that  the  item  Is  disputed  but  must  also  pro- 
vide either  the  consumers  statement,  an  ac- 
curate codification  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
pute, or  a  clear  summary  of  the  dispute  for 
the  recipient  of  the  report.  While  the  agency 
need  not  do  this  if  it  believes  that  the  dispute 
is  frivolous  or  irrelevant,  this  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  loophole. 

In  the  event  the  reinvestigation  results  in 
deleted  Information  or  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
puted Item,  the  reporting  agency  must  clear- 
ly explain  to  the  consumer  that  he  has  a 
right  to  request  the  agency  to  Inform  any- 
one who  received  the  deleted  or  disputed  in- 
formation of  the  deletion  or  the  explanatory 
statement,  if  the  person  received  the  report 
for  emplojTnent  purposes  within  the  past 
two  years  or  for  any  other  purpose  within 
the  past  six  months.  The  agency  must  In- 
form the  consumer  of  his  right  to  make  this 
request  at  the  time  of  deletion  or  at  the  time 
the  statement  regarding  the  dispute  Is  placed 
In  the  file. 

(c)   Charges  for  disclosure. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  agency  has 
the  right  to  charge  the  consumer  a  fee  for 
making  disclosures  to  him.  An  agency  may 
not  charge  the  consumer  for  an  Interview  or 
for  the  notification  of  previous  recipients  If 
the  consumer  has  been  denied  credit  for  some 
other  adverse  action  was  taken  within  thirty 
days,  either  wholly  or  partly  as  a  result  of  a 
report  from  a  reporting  agency.  In  addition, 
the  agency  may  not  charge  him  for  the  Inter- 
view or  notification  If  he  has  received  a 
notice  from  a  debt  collection  agency  or  de- 
partment affiliated  with  the  reportliig  agen- 
cy.  within  the  previous  thirty  days,  that  the 
consumer's  credit  rating  may  be  or  has  been 
adversely  tiffected. 
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Except  In  these  circumstances,  the  Act 
provides  that  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
may  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  dis- 
closure so  long  as  that  charge  is  stated  to 
the  consumer  prior  to  the  Interview.  Addi- 
tionally. U  the  consumer  requests  trans- 
mission of  notlflcations,  statements,  sum- 
maries or  codifications  to  persons  designated 
by  the  consumer,  the  charge  shall  be  Indi- 
cated to  the  consumer  prior  to  furnishing 
such  information  and  shall  not  exceed  the 
charge  that  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
would  Impose  on  a  recipient  of  a  consumer 
report  No  charge  may  be  made  by  an  agency 
for  notifying  persons  of  the  deletion  of  In- 
formation which  Is  found  to  be  Inaccurate 
or  which  can  no  longer  be  verified. 

5.  Restrictions  on  investigative  consumer 
reports. 

When  a  report  Is  prepared  that  contains 
investigative  Information,  adverse  informa- 
tion from  that  report  cannot  be  used  again 
unless  the  adverse  Information  has  been 
verified  again  In  the  process  of  making  the 
second  report  (unless  the  adverse  informa- 
tion is  not  more  than  three  months  old) .  Ad- 
verse public  record  information  Is  exempted 
from  this  prohibition.  Thus,  if  in  a  previous 
report  there  was  Included  adverse  comment 
made  by  a  neighlxDr.  It  may  not  be  used  in 
a  subsequent  report  unless  It  is  rechecked 
or  had  been  received  within  the  prior  three 
months. 

6.  Reporting  public  record  Information 
for  employment  purposes. 

If  any  agency  includes  in  an  employment 
report  matters  of  public  record  which  are 
likely  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  a  con- 
sumers  ability  to  obtain  employment  (or  to 
be  retained  or  promoted)  the  repwrtlng 
agency  must  comply  with  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing alternatives: 

I  a)  At  the  time  an  agency  reports  ad- 
verse public  record  information,  the  agency 
must  notify  the  consumer  that  It  Is  Includ- 
ing that  information  in  the  report  and  It 
must  give  the  consumer  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  employer  (or  prospective  em- 
ployer) to  whom  the  information  Is  being 
reported,  or 

( b  I  The  agency  must  maintain  strict  pro- 
cedures designed  to  Insure  that  such  public 
record  information  Is  complete  and  up  to 
date.  For  example,  Items  of  public  record  re- 
lating to  arrests.  Indictments,  convictions, 
suits,  tax  liens  and  outstanding  Judgments 
are  up  to  date  if  the  current  public  record 
status  of  the  Item  lat  the  time  of  that  re- 
port I   is  reported 

DISCLOSURE    TO    GOViniNMENT.\L    AGENCIES 

We  have  dlscuased  previously  the  right  of 
government  agencies  to  obtain  consumer  re- 
ports when  the  purpose  for  which  they  &ie  to 
be  used  is  one  of  those  listed  as  permissible 
under  the  Act.  When  files  are  requested  for 
any  other  reason,  governmental  agencies  axe 
limited  to  obtaining  Identifying  information. 
Such  identifying  information  Includes  the 
name,  address,  former  address (es).  placets) 
of  employment  or  former  place(s)  of  employ- 
ment of  the  subjects.  Nothing  else  may  be 
disclosed  to  a  governmental  agency  unless 
the  governmental  agency's  purpose  ffiJls 
within  the  permissible  purposes  requirement. 
For  instance,  if  a  government  representative 
Is  looking  for  a  fugitive  from  Justice  or 
examining  an  Income  tax  return,  then  Sec- 
tion 608  would  apply  because  these  are  not 
one  of  the  permissible  purposes  of  consumer 
reports.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  govern- 
ment agency  has  a  Hen  against  the  taxpayer 
and  wants  to  know  from  the  credit  record 
whether  the  man  can  pay.  this  Ls  a  per- 
missible purpose  and  a  full  credit  report  may 
be  given. 

This  {XDlnts  up  the  importance  of  having 
each  government  agency  repesentatlve  com- 
plete a  form  on  which  he  certifies  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  report  he  is  requesting,  that  It 
will  be  used  for  no  other  purpwee,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  given  to  any  other  agency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Based  on  that  form,  the  reporting  agency 
then  can  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
a  full  report  will  be  given  or  identifying  in- 
formation only  The  burden  is  on  the  report- 
ing agency  to  make  this  determlnaticii  and 
to  be  prepared  to  Ju.stify  the  giving  of  a 
report  In  the  event  Us  actions  are  ques- 
tioned If  a  fall  repon  is  needed  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency  for  a  ni_n- permissible  pur- 
pose, the  government  agency  can  seek  a  court 
order  or  obtain  the  consumers  written  per- 
mission for  release  of  the  report  The  govern- 
ment agency  s  own  administrative  subpoena 
would  not  qualify  as  a  court  order 

///    Compltancf  Obtigutions  of  Users  o/ 
Consumer  Reports. 

A  The  ger.eral  rule. 

As  indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  discus- 
sion, the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  Imposes 
obligations  en  persons  who  obtain  credit  In- 
formation and  other  t>-pes  of  personal  in- 
formation from  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
before  making  a  decision  to  extend  credit, 
offer  to  underwrite  Insurance,  or  offer  em- 
ployment to  a  consumer.  Basically,  the 
obligation  takes  the  form  of  disclosures 
which,  depending  on  the  circumstances  and 
the  nature  of  the  information  obtained, 
must  be  made  at  certain  points  In  the  credit, 
insurance,  or  employment  granting  or  denial 
process 

B  Adverse  action  on  the  basis  of  a  "con- 
sumer report". 

The  Act  provides  that  (a)  whenever  credit 
or  Insurance  for  personal,  family,  cr  house- 
hold purposes  Involving  a  consumer  is  denied 
or  the  charge  therefor  is  increased,  or  ib) 
whenever  employment  ( including  "employ- 
ment purp>oses"  as  defined  In  Section  603(h)  ) 
involving  a  consumer  is  denied,  either  wholly 
or  partly  because  of  information  contained 
m  a  "consumer  report"  from  a  "consumer 
reporting  agency",  the  user  of  the  consumer 
report  shall  so  advise  the  consumer  of  that 
fact  and  shall  supply  him  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
making  the  report.  The  Information  In  the 
report  need  not  be  adverse  to  trigger  this 
requirement,  so  long  as  the  user's  action  Is 
due  in  whole  or  In  part  to  the  information 
in  the  report. 

Compliance  with  the  foregoing  require- 
ment may  be  achieved  by  a  form  letter  which 
Informs  the  consumer  that  credit.  Insurance 
or  employment  has  been  denied  or  the  charge. 
Increased  because  of  information  received 
from  a  specified  consumer  reporting  agency. 
The  letter  must  of  course  set  forth  the  name 
and  address  of  the  agency  making  the  report. 
Although  the  Act  does  not  specify  that  dis- 
closure must  be  made  in  writing,  this  proce- 
dure Is  strongly  recommended  because  it 
provides  the  user  with  the  best  form  of 
evidence  that  he  has  taken  reasonable  steps 
to  comply  with  the  Act's  requirements.  It  Is 
recommended  that  copies  of  such  disclosures 
provided  to  consumers  be  retained  for  two 
years  since  that  is  the  applicable  statute  of 
limitations  for  most  civil  liability  actions 
wihch  may  arise  under  the  statute. 

C.  Adverse  action  taken  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation other  than  a  "consumer  report". 

The  Act  provides  that  whenever  credit  ( not 
Insurance  or  employment)  for  personal,  fam- 
ily, or  household  purposes  Is  denied  or  the 
charge  for  such  credit  is  increased,  either 
wholly  or  partly  because  of  information  ob- 
tained from  a  source  other  than  a  consumer 
reiportlng  agency  bearing  upon  the  con- 
sumers credit  worthiness,  credit  standing, 
credit  capacity,  character,  general  reputa- 
tion, personal  characteristics,  or  mode  of  liv- 
ing, the  user  of  such  information  must  { 1 ) 
communicate  the  adverse  action  to  the  con- 
sumer and  (2)  clearly  and  accurately  dis- 
close to  the  consumer  his  right  to  make  writ- 
ten request  for  disclosure  of  the  Informa- 
tion that  resulted  In  such  Ewlverse  action.  If 
the  consumer  makes  such  a  request  within 
60  days  of  being  notified  of  the  adverse 
action,  the   user  of  the  information  must, 
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within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  disclose 
the  nature  of  the  adverse  information  to  the 
ci  iisumer 

In  ctir  vie*,  compliance  with  this  re- 
quirement would  be  met  by  a  form  letter 
which  Informs  the  ccnsumer  that  credit  has 
been  denied  (or  the  cost  Increased),  and 
that  he  has  the  right  to  obtain  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  reas'.n  for  such  adverse  ac- 
tion if  he  makes  written  request  for  such 
reason  within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the 
letter  When  a  consumer  does  make  such  a 
request,  he  need  not  be  told  the  source  of 
the  information  ( by  name » .  although  he 
may  be  S3  informed,  but  the  law  contem- 
plates that  he  will  rece:ve  tne  information 
Itself  plus  sufficient  identifying  Information 
concerning  the  source  to  permit  him  to  verify 
the  accuracy  cf  the  information  A  sample 
•  nature  of  inf.rmatlon'  disclosure  letter 
which  meets  this  requirement  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  at  p  1  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  creditor  could  not  disclose  the  nature 
cf  the  infcrmation  at  the  time  of  Informing 
the  c.  ii.sumer  that  credit  has  been  denied. 
I  he  statute  does  not  specify  such  a  proce- 
dure, but  for  those  creditors  who  choose  to 
do  so.  there  is  no  objection  to  It. 

D  The  user  of  investigative  consumer  re- 
ports 

The  Act  provides  that  a  person  may  not 
procure  or  cause  an  investigative  consumer 
report  to  be  prepared  unless  he  clearly  and 
accurately  discloses  to  the  consumer  the  fact 
that  a  report,  including  information  as  to 
the  consumers  character,  general  reputation, 
personal  characteristics  and  mode  of  living, 
as  applicable,  may  be  made.  The  disclosure 
must  be  made  clearly  and  conspicuously  in 
writing  and,  while  not  required.  It  should 
be  In  a  form  which  the  consumer  may  re- 
tain It  must  be  made  not  later  than  three 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  rejxirt  was 
requested  However,  this  disclosure  may  be 
made  In  the  application  for  credit.  Insurance, 
or  employment  so  long  as  It  is  not  obscured 
by  other  language  In  the  application. 

The  disclosure  should  contain  three  things. 
First,  it  should  Inform  the  consumer  that  an 
■' investigative  report"  or  "investigative  con- 
sumer report"  may  be  requested.  Second, 
it  should  disclose  what  is  meant  by  this  term, 
that  IS.  interviews  with  neighbors,  friends,  as- 
sociate, etc  to  determine  the  applicant's 
general  reputation,  personal  characteristics 
and  mode  of  living  Third,  It  must  Inform 
him  that  he  has  the  right  to  make  a  viTlt- 
ten  request,  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  for  a  complete  and  accurate  statement 
as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  is  being  requested  Further,  If  the 
consumer  requests  such  further  information, 
it  must  be  provided  to  him  not  later  than 
five  days  after  his  request  Is  received. 

The  staff  of  the  Commission  has  developed 
a  sample  form  of  disclosure  which  in  its 
view  meets  the  investigative  report  notifica- 
tion requirements  discussed  above.  The  sam- 
ple form  appears  In  the  Appendix  at  p.  2. 
Since  the  additional  disclosures  required  by 
Section  6061  b)  must  be  tailored  to  fit  the 
particular  situation,  it  was  not  practical  to 
formulate  a  sample  disclosure.  In  our  view, 
however,  the  Act  contemplates  that  the  con- 
sumer who  requests  such  additional  Informa- 
tion will  receive  a  complete  and  accurate 
description  of  the  questions  asked  and  dis- 
closure of  the  number  and  typyes  of  persons 
Interviewed  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  Investigating  agency.  Providing  the  con- 
sumer with  a  blank  copy  of  any  standardized 
form  used  to  transmit  the  Information  from 
agency  to  user  would  comply  with  this  re- 
quirement of  the  Act.  It  l8  not  necessary  to 
provide  the  consumer  with  a  copy  of  the  com- 
pleted report,  nor  reveal  the  names  of  the 
sources  of  Information. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  require- 
ment of  disclosure  that  an  investigational 
report  may  be  made  does  not  apply  to  any 
employment  purpose  (hiring,  retention,  pro- 
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motion,  etc.)  for  which  the  subject  has  not 
applied.  This  disclosure  requirement  only  ap- 
plies to  an  investigative  consumer  report  for 
employment  purposes  which  Is  requested  in 
connection  with  employment,  promotion  or 
reassignment  for  which  the  employee  has 
specifically  applied. 

If  an  employer,  regularly,  or  on  a  random 
basis,  has  such  reports  prepared  as  part  of 
his  personnel  procedures  for  evaluating  his 
employee,  no  pre-report  notification  under 
Section  606(a)  of  the  Act  need  be  made. 
However,  should  adverse  action  be  taken, 
either  wholly  or  partly  as  a  result  of  Informa- 
tion obtained  In  any  consumer  report,  dis- 
closure to  the  employee  must  be  made  that 
the  adverse  action  Is  being  taken  because  of 
the  report  and  the  reporting  agency  must  be 
fully  Identified. 

One  further  point  bears  mention  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  investigative  con- 
sumer reports.  Any  creditor,  insurer,  or  em- 
ployer who  uses  his  own  staff  to  conduct  the 
Investigation  in  connection  with  a  consum- 
er's request  for  credit,  insurance,  or  employ- 
ment is  not  obtaining  a  "consumer  report" 
when  he  does  so.  The  Act  limits  "consumer 
reports"  to  communication  of  information  to 
third  parftes.  An  employee  reporting  to  his 
employer  Is  not  reporting  to  a  third  party. 
Accordingly,  any  such  report  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  statutory  requirements.  How- 
ever, in  our  view  it  Is  clear  that  when  one 
Persian  or  legal  entity  investigates  a  consum- 
er and  reports  to  another  unrelated  entity. 
it  is  reporting  to  a  "third  party"  and  there- 
fore It  is  a  consumer  reporting  agency  and 
the  recipient  Is  a  user  (with  the  attendant 
user's  disclosure  obligations) . 

E.  Exceptions  to  the  definition  of  consumer 
reports. 

Since  users  of  consumer  reports  and  in- 
vestigative consumer  reports  have  certain  ob- 
ligations Imposed  by  the  Act  In  connection 
with  their  use  of  such  reports,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant at  this  point  to  note  the  exceptions  to 
the  term  "consumer  report". 

1.  Reporting  your  own  experience. 
The  term  "consumer  report"  does  not  in- 
clude any  report  composed  entirely  of  in- 
formation as  to  transactions  and  experiences 
between  the  consumer  and  the  person  mak- 
ing the  report.  This  exception  was  designed  to 
cover  so-caUed  trade  experience  furnished  by 
a  creditor  to  other  credltoiB  of  the  constimer. 
It  also  covers  verification  of  past  and  present 
employers,  salary,  and  other  items  Included 
by  the  consumer  on  his  application  for  credit. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  exception 
to  the  definition  of  "constimer  report"  which 
encompasses  trade  reference  information  is 
limited  to  "transactions  and  experiences"  be- 
tween the  jwrson  contacted  for  information 
and  the  consumer,  of  which  that  person  has 
first  hand  knowledge.  For  example.  If  retailer 
A  calls  retailer  B  and  asks  for  ledger  ex- 
perience with  Mr.  Smith,  the  reporting  by 
retailer  B  of  Mr.  Smith's  payment  record 
with  him  would  not  be  a  consumer  report. 
If,  however,  retailer  B  informs  the  inquirer 
that  Mr.  Smith  pays  his  account  with  him 
properly,  but  has  defaulted  in  his  obligation 
to  bank  C,  retailer  B  is  making  a  consumer 
report,  and  all  of  the  statutory  obligations 
arising  from  the  consumer  report  discussed 
In  Part  II  herein  would  apply  to  retailer  B. 
Accordingly,  creditors,  employers,  and  others 
who  regularly  supply  personal  information 
on  consumers  to  others  must  take  care  to 
limit  that  Information  to  transactions  and 
experiences  of  which  they  have  first  hand 
knowledge — based  on  their  own  experience 
with  the  consumer  involved. 

2.  Authorization  for  a  credit  transaction. 
A  second  exception  to  the  term  "consumer 
report"  Is  any  authorization  or  approval  of 
a  specific  extension  of  credit  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  Issuer  of  a  credit  card  or 
similar  device.  The  foregoing  exception  was 
Intended  to  exempt  the  communication  of  a 
decision  by  a  credit  card  issuer  with  respect 
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to  a  charge,  made  at  the  request  of  a  mer- 
chant or  other  person  who  has  been  asked 
to  honor  a  credit  card  by  a  customer.  While 
the  statute  uses  the  language  "authorize  or 
approve,"  which  indicates  that  only  an  af- 
firmative decision  by  the  card  Issuer  Is 
exempt  from  the  term  consvimer  report,  the 
legislative  history  indicates  that  both  ap- 
provals of  specific  extensions  of  credit  and 
denials  of  credit  were  Intended  to  be  covered 
by  this  exception.  The  Senate  report  on  S. 
823  indicates  that  Congress  envisioned  the 
relationship  between  cardholder  and  card 
issuer  to  be  an  ongoing  one  In  which  the 
cardholder  would  always  be  Informed  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  denial  of  a  specific  charge. 
Therefore,  Congress  saw  no  need  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  to  apply  to  credit 
card  authorization  or  denial  situation  once 
a  card  has  been  Issued  and  is  in  tise,  although 
Section  615  would  stUl  impose  an  obligation 
on  the  credit  card  issuer  to  notify  the  con- 
sumer of  any  reliance  upon  a  consumer  re- 
port In  determining  the  denial.  Accordingly, 
the  Act  imposes  no  obligation  on  the  card 
Issuer  or  the  merchant  when  authorization 
of  a  purchtise  on  a  credit  card  is  either 
granted  or  denied  based  on  "In-house"  in- 
formation not  obtained  in  a  consumer  report 
or  from  a  third  party. 

3.  The  financial  Institution  as  a  purchaser 
of  dealer  paper. 

The  third  exception  to  the  term  "consumer 
rep>ort"  covers  the  common  situation  in 
which  a  dealer  or  merchant  attempts  to  ob- 
tain credit  for  his  ctistomer  from  an  outside 
source  (a  finance  company,  for  Instance). 
The  statute  provides  that  the  communica- 
tion of  the  decision  by  the  financial  institu- 
tion regarding  the  transaction  is  not  a  "con- 
sumer report"  if  the  retailer  Informs  the  cus- 
tomer of  the  name  and  address  of  the  bank, 
finance  company,  or  other  financial  institu- 
tion to  which  the  application  or  con- 
tract is  offered  and  the  bank,  finance  com- 
pany, or  other  Institution  makes  the  disclos- 
ures' required  by  Section  615  of  the  Act. 

Anytime  a  dealer  calls  the  financial  in- 
stitution before  credit  is  extended  to  inquire 
whether  It  will  either  extend  credit  directly 
to  his  customer  or  purchase  the  retail  con- 
tract, and  the  financial  institution  denies  the 
credit  or  increases  the  cost  even  par- 
tially because  of  a  credit  report  on  the 
consumer,  or  because  of  other  information 
from  outside  sources,  the  dealer  and  the 
financial  institution  must  each  make  dis- 
closures to  the  consumer  as  indicated  below 
to  keep  the  financial  Institution  from  be- 
coming a  consvmier  reporting  agency. 

Whenever  the  request  to  purchase  such 
consumer  credit  Is  made,  the  dealer  must 
advise  the  consumer  of  the  name  and  address 
of  the  financial  institution.  If  the  financial 
institution  denies  credit  or  Increases  its  cost 
it  must  follow  the  normal  procedures  of  a 
user  of  Information  from  outside  sources. 
That  Is,  if  Its  decision  vms  based  on  a  report 
from  a  consumer  reporting  agency,  the 
financial  institution  must  give  the  consumer 
the  name  and  address  of  the  agency.  If  its 
decision  was  based  on  information  from  a 
third  party,  which  Is  not  a  consumer  report- 
ing agency,  the  financial  institution  mtist 
disclose  to  the  consumer  his  right  to  make  a 
written  request  within  60  days  for  disclosure 
of  the  nature  of  the  information. 

If  the  decision  to  deny  credit  or  increase 
its  cost  Is  based  on  the  financial  institution's 
prior  experience  with  the  consumer  or  Its 
general  credit  poUcy  (for  example,  size  of 
downpayment  or  maturity  required)  it  would 
not  need  to  make  any  disclosure  to  the  con- 
sumer. However,  a  denial  requiring  dis- 
closures occurs  when  any  condition  is  im- 
posed on  the  dealer  contract  on  the  basis  of 
information  from  an  outside  source.  This 
may  include  increasing  the  discount  or 
dealer  reserve  or  taking  the  paper  with  re- 
course.   It    may    also    include    requiring    a 
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higher  downpayment,  shorter  maturity,  a  co- 
signer or  guarantor. 

Since  both  the  dealer  and  the  financial 
Institution  wiU  usually  wish  to  avoid  being 
the  recipient  and  communicator,  respectively, 
of  a  consumer  report,  the  question  arises  as 
to  what  steps  each  may  take  to  Insure  that 
the  other  performs  his  obligation.  In  our 
view,  reasonable  steps  to  comply  with  the 
notice  requirement  of  Section  603(d)  (3)  (C) 
would  Include  both  an  agreement  between 
dealer  and  financial  institution  regarding 
the  obligations  of  each  under  the  Act  and 
random  checks  by  the  Institution  with  con- 
simiers  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  noti- 
fied by  the  dealer.  An  example  of  such  an 
agreement  which  is  considered  appropriate 
is  found  in  the  Appendix  at  p.  3. 
IV.  Summary:  The  consumer's  rights  created 
by  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
The  FCRA  amends  the  Consimier  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1968  by  adding  a  sixth 
Title.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  pro- 
tect constimers  from  inaccurate  or  obsolete 
information  in  a  report  which  Is  used  as  a 
factor  In  determining  an  Individual's  eligi- 
bility for  credit.  Insurance  or  employment. 
It  does  not  apply  to  reports  utilized  for  btis- 
Iness,  conunerclal,  or  professional  purposes. 
It  does  not  limit  the  kind  of  information 
that  can  be  gathered,  nor  require  reporting 
of  "relevant"  Information,  and  it  does  not 
give  consumers  the  right  to  possess  physi- 
cally their  file  or  to  receive  a  copy  of  It. 

The  new  law  attempts  to  balance  the 
need  of  those  who  extend  credit.  Insurance 
or  emplovment  to  have  quick  and  Inex- 
pensive access  to  the  facts  necessary  to  make 
a  sound  business  decision,  and  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  know  of  and  correct  erro- 
neous informaUon  being  disseminated  about 
him.  The  legislation  was  drafted  to  facilitate 
the  free  flow  of  information  about  a  con- 
sumer, while  at  the  same  time  affording  the 
consumer  the  opportunity  to  rectify  any  er- 
rors causing  him  unwarranted  difficulties. 

The  major  rights  created  by  this  law  are 
as  follows; 

Notification  of  adverse  action. 
The  consumer  is  given  the  right  to  be  told 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consumer  re- 
fwrtlng  agency  when  he  is  rejected  for  credit, 
insurance  or  employment  at  the  time  of 
such  denial  (1615(a)).  In  this  manner,  he 
will  be  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
adverse  Information  and  can  avail  himself 
of  the  right  to  correct  any  erroneous  infor- 
mation in  hU  file.  If  credit  Is  denied  because 
of  Information  from  some  other  source,  the 
Act  gives  the  consumer  the  right  to  learn 
the  nattu^  and  substance  of  the  information 
directly  from  the  prospective  creditor. 
Access  to  information  in  a  credit  file. 
The  consumer  has  the  right  to  access  to 
his  file  to  learn  the  nature  and  substance  of 
the  Information  in  the  file  at  the  consumer 
reporting  agency,  whether  or  not  adverse 
action  has  been  taken.  All  Information  In 
the  file  is  avaUable  to  him,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  medical  information  and  the  sources 
of  investigative  information,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  through  discovery  procedures  of 
a  court.  The  term  "nature  and  substance  of 
all  information"  means  only  that  the  In- 
dividual need  not  be  permitted  to  phys- 
ically handle  his  file  or  receive  a  copy  of  his 
file.  The  Act  does  not  prohibit  the  agency 
from  doing  either  If  It  desires  to  do  so.  The 
consumer  has  the  right  to  be  accompanied 
by  one  other  person  of  his  choice  when  his 
file  Is  discussed. 

Sources  and  recipients  of  information. 
The  consumer  has  the  right  to  be  told 
the  sources  of  Information  in  his  file  ( non- 
investigative  sources)  and  who  has  received 
reports  on  him  during  the  preceding  six 
months  for  credit  or  lr\surance  purposes  and 
the  preceding  two  years  for  employment 
purposes. 
Confidentiality. 
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The  consumer  has  the  right  to  have  the 
Information  In  his  file  kept  confidential  and 
reported  only  for  credit,  employment.  In- 
surance, government  license  or  benefit,  or 
other  legitimate  business  purpose:  and 
otherwise  to  have  Information  in  his  file 
that  goes  beyond  identification  kept  from 
governmental  agencies  unless  disclosure  Is 
ordered  by  court. 

Reinvestigation  of  disputed  entries. 
The  law  requires  that  consumer  report- 
ing agencies  reinvestigate  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  disputed  Items  of  Informa- 
tion and  correct  these  if  found  to  be  inac- 
curate (5611).  Inaccurate  or  unverlflable 
information  must  be  deleted  from  his  report. 
If  the  dispute  is  not  resolved,  the  report- 
ing agency  must  note  the  existence  of  the 
dispute  and  enclose  In  the  consumer's  file 
a  brief  statement  of  the  consumers  version 
of  the  dispute. 

Advance      notification      of      investigative 
consumer  reports. 

The  law  requires  those  that  procure  or 
cause  to  be  prepared  investigative  reports 
(those  that  Involve  interviews  with  friends, 
neighbors,  or  any  other  person),  as  distin- 
guished from  credit  reports,  to  inform  the 
consumer  in  writing  lai  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation may  be  made.  or.  if  already  or- 
dered, will  be  made  and  (b)  that  the  con- 
sumer has  the  right  to  make  written  re- 
quest for  a  complete  and  accurate  disclosure 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Investigation 
which  could  be  accomplished  by  disclosure 
of  the  Items  or  questions  which  the  in- 
vestigation will  cover,  the  types  and  num- 
ber of  sources,  and  name  and  address  of  the 
agency  Involved.  This  advance  notice  will 
not  apply  if  the  report  15  for  employment 
for  which  the  subject  has  not  applied.  In  ad- 
dition, adverse  investigative  information 
(except  public  record  information)  must 
be  reverlfied  before  it  can  be  included  in 
any  report  made  after  three  months  |!;614i 
Care  and  accuracy. 

There  is  the  general  requirement  that  con- 
sumer reporting  agencies  provide  only  re- 
ports requested  for  certain  legitimate  busi- 
ness purposes  (5  604)  and  that  thev  main- 
tain reasonable  procedures  to  assure  that 
recipients  of  the  reports  are  authorized  to 
receive  them  and  to  assure  that  reported  in- 
formation is  not  obs.Iete  i  S  607).  The;e  pro- 
cedures must  also  be  maintained  to  assure 
maximum  possible  accuricv  of  all  consumer 
reports. 

Elimination  of  obsolete  data;  adverse  pub- 
lic record  information. 

Reporting  agencies  have  an  option  to  fol- 
low one  Of  two  procedures  ihe  agencv  must 
either  notify  the  consumer  when  adverse 
public  record  Information  (such  as  suits. 
tax  liens,  arrests,  indictments,  convictions 
bankruptcies.  Judgments)  is  being  reported 
to  a  potential  employer,  or  it  must  main- 
tain strict  procedures  to  verify  the  current 
status  of  such  public  record  items  (56I3i. 
As  a  rule.  Information  mav  not  be  reported 
if  older  than  seven  years  i  there  are  a  few- 
exceptions  such  as  bankruptcv.  14  years) 
and  suits  and  Judgments  on  which  the  limit 
Is  seven  years  or  the  governing  statute  of 
•imitations,  whichever  is  the  longer  period 
(  5  605 1 . 

Obtaining  information  in  a  file  bv  fals- 
pretenses. 

The  law  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
obtaining  information  on  a  consumer  from 
consumer  reporting  agencies  under  false  pre- 
tenses I  5  619)  and  for  providing  information 
to  someone  unauthorized  to  receive  it 
( §  620 1 

Legal  recourse. 

The  private  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
PCRA  permit  the  consumer  to  bring  civil 
suit  for  willful  noncompliance  with  the  Act 
with  no  celling  on  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages  ,§616i.  The  consumer  may  also 
sue  for  negligent  noncompliance  for  actual 
damages   sustained   by   him    (5  617).   Attor- 
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ney's  fees,  as  determined  by  the  court,  will 
be  allowed  for  both  forms  of  action. 

A  two  year  statute  of  limitations  from  the 
date  liability  arises  is  provided  for  civil  suits 
(§618).  However,  where  the  defendant  has 
willfully  misrepresented  Information  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  be  disclosed  to  a  con- 
sumer, and  that  Information  Is  material  to 
the  establishment  of  the  defendant's  lia- 
bility, the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run 
until  discovery  of  such  misrepresentation. 
Suit  may  be  brought  in  any  appropriate 
US.  District  Court  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controvery,  or  in  any  other  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction   (5  618) 

A  consumer  reporting  agency  any  user  of 
information,  or  any  person  who  supplies  in- 
formation will  not  be  subject  to  a  consum- 
er's civil  action  for  defamation  or  Invasion 
of  privacy  based  upon  information  dis- 
closed to  a  consumer  pursuant  to  the  Act. 
unless  the  Information  is  false  and  fur- 
nished with  malice  or  willful  Intent  to  injure 
such  consumer  or  furnished  negligently  In 
noncompliance  with  the  Act.  However,  if'  the 
consumer  also  obtains  the  information  in- 
dependently of  the  agency  disclosures,  such 
actions  may  be  brought. 

Administrative   enforcement. 
Compliance   is  enforced   by  the  PTC  with 
respect     to    consumer     reporting     agencies, 
users  of  reports,  and  all  others  Involved  who 
are  not  regulated  by  another  Federal  agency 
(5  621(a)).     The    Commission    can     use    Its 
cease-and-desist  power  and  any  other  proce- 
dural, investigative  and  enforcement  powers 
which  it  has  under  the  PTC  Act  to  secure 
compliance,  irrespective  of  commerce  or  anv 
other   Jurisdictional    tests    in    the    PTC    Act 
Compliance  on  the  part  of  financial  institu- 
tions is  delegated  to  those  Federal  agencies 
that  exercise  existing  enforcement  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  businesses   (§  621(b)). 
V.    Some   frequently   asked   questions   about 
the   Fair  Credit   Reporting   Act 
1    Question:  Is  a  lenders  exchange  which 
merely  collects  information,  such  as  amount 
of   loan,   etc..   regarding   loans   outstanding. 
and  provides  this  Information  to  its  mem- 
bers on  a  non-profit  basis,  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency? 

Answer  Yes.  Section  603(f)  defines  "con- 
sumer reporting  agency  to  Include  any  per- 
son which  •  .  .  on  a  cooperative  non-profit 
basis  regularly  engages  in  whole  or  m  part 
in  the  practice  of  assembling  or  evaluating 
consumer  credit  Information  or  (.ither  In- 
iormation  on  consumers  for  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing consumer  reports  to  third  parties, 
and  which  uses  any  means  or  facility  of  in- 
terstate commerce  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring or  furnishing  consumer  reports".  Ac- 
cordingly, any  exchange  or  pool  which  col- 
lects Information  whicl-;  might  bear  on  a  de- 
cision to  grant  credit  or  lasurince  fr,r  per- 
sonal, family  or  hou.  ehold  use.  or  emr>lov- 
ment.  and  disseminates  this  Information  to 
its  me:nbers  or  other  third  parties  Is  a  con- 
s.iiner  reporting  agency. 

2.  Question:  Is  a  motor  vehicle  report  Is- 
sued by  a  state  agency  a  "consumer  report"? 
Ansu-er:  Ves.  ui.der  the  circumstances  In 
which  such  a  state  motor  vehicle  report  con- 
tains Information  which  bears  on  the  "per- 
sonal characteristic^"  of  the  consumer,  ile. 
when  the  re-ort  refers  to  an  arrest  for  drunk 
driviiig)  U:  der  those  circumstances,  such 
reports  issued  by  a  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  are  "consumer  reports",  and  the 
agency  is  a  "consumer  reporting  agency" 
when  it  issue;  such  reports. 

3  Que'ition  Is  a  report  on  an  Individual 
obtained  l:i  connection  with  the  extension 
of  business  credit  or  writing  of  business  In- 
surance a  "consumer  report"^ 

Anmcr  No  While  Section  604iei  of  the 
Act  makes  a  report  obtained  by  a  person  who 
has  a  legitimate  business  need  for  informa- 
tion on  a  consumer  in  connection  with  a 
business  transaction  Involving  the  con- 
sumer a   "consumer  report",  other  Sections 
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of  the  Act  and  Its  legislative  history  clearly 
Indicate  that  only  reports  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  employment,  credit,  or  Insur- 
ance for  personal,  family,  or  household  pur 
poses  were  Intended  to  be  covered.  Accord- 
Ingly.  If  a  report  is  obtained  on  an  individual 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  his  ellglbuity 
for  business  credit  or  Insurance,  It  Is  not  a 
"consumer  report". 

However,  when  the  information  contained 
In  the  report  was  originally  collected  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  consumer  purposes  it  U 
a  consumer  report  and  It  mav  not  be 'sub- 
sequently furnished  in  a  business  credit  or 
business  Insurance  report. 

4.  Question:  Are  "claims  reports",  "adjust- 
ment reports"  or  other  reports  obtained  by 
an  Insurer  in  connection  with  an  insurance 
claim  a  consumer  report? 

Ansu:er:  No.  not  at  the  time  It  Is  obUlned 
A  report  on  a  consumer  obtained  by  an  in-^ 
surance  company  In  connection  with  a  claim 
against  it.  is  not  used  to  determine  a  con- 
sumer's "eligibility"  for  Insurance.  (Section 
603(d)  (1)  I  or  In  connection  with  the  "un- 
derwriting  of  insurance  involving  the  con- 
sumer"  (Section  604(3)  (c)  ).  Neither  is  such 
a  report  obtained  in  connectiton  with  "a 
business  transaction  involving  the  con- 
sumer" (Section  604(e)),  at  the  time  It  is 
obtained.  Accordingly,  such  a  claims  report 
is  not  a  'consumer  report".  Conversely  it 
would  be  improper  to  use  information  origin- 
ally collected  in  whole  or  in  part  for  con- 
sumer purposes  in  a  claims  or  adjustment 
report,  since  such  reports  are  not  "in  con- 
nection  with  a  business  transaction  Involv- 
ing  the  consumer". 

If.  however,  a  claims  report  is  obtained 
and  later  used  in  connection  with  a  decision 
to  cancel,  to  refuse  to  renew,  or  to  increase 
the  premium  charged  for  personal  Insurance 
for  the  consumer  (or  to  take  similar  action 
in  respect  to  specific  benefits  such  as  dis- 
ability Income  benefits  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits  provided  under  such  pol- 
icy) .  It  U  a  "consumer  report"  when  so  used 
and  the  applicable  disclosures  under  Section 
61o(ai  would  have  to  be  made. 

5.  Question:  Many  trade  associations  and 
other  organizations  issue  "protective  bul- 
letins", lists  of  consumers  who  have  Issued 
bad  checks  or  who  for  some  other  reason 
may  not  be  credit  worthy,  and  lists  of  per- 
sons whose  alleged  personal  characteristics 
or  affiliations  disqualify  them  for  employ, 
ment.  Under  PCRA.  are  such  lists  consid- 
ered "consumer  raports""  and.  if  so.  may  thev 
be  dlstrlbut«d? 

Answer:  Yes.  they  are  consumer  reports- 
no.  they  may  not  be  distributed.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  a  consumer  report  may  be 
distributed  are  set  out  in  Section  603(d) 
and  604  of  the  Act.  Both  Sections  require 
that  a  report  must  be  "used  or  expected  to 
be  used  or  collected  ...  as  a  factor  in  es- 
tablishing the  consumer's  eligibility  for" 
certain  things  such  as  consumer  credit  or 
Insurance:  or.  "to  a  person  which  ...  in- 
tends to  use  the  Information  In  connection 
with  a  credit  transaction  Involving  the  con- 
sumer on  whom  the  Information  is  to  be 
furnished.  "   (Emphasis  supplied)    Since 

these  llst.s,  which  are  in  effect  a  series  of  con- 
sumer reoorts.  contain  information  on  con- 
srmprs  who  may  never  have  a  transaction 
with  the  recipient  of  the  list,  the  dlstrlbu- 
tl  m  of  such  lists  Is  prohibited. 

6  Question:  May  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  furnish  a  consumer  report  to  another 
consumer  reporting  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  such  report  to  a  subs.-riber'' 

Ansuer:  Yes.  Assuming  that  the  consumer 
reporting  agency  seeking  the  report  has  h8(J 
a  request  for  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
report  from  one  of  its  subscribers.  It  would 
have  a  permissible  purpose  for  obtaining  It 
under  Section  604(E)  of  the  Act.  Accord- 
ingly, there  would  be  no  bar  to  an  agency 
furnishing  such  a  report. 
7.   Question.    Does   a  mortgage  banker  or 
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financial  Institution  become  a  consumer  re. 
porting  agency  by  transmitting  a  consumer 
report  or  Information  obtained  from  outside 
sources  to  another  party  Involved  In  the  same 
transaction? 

Answer:  No.  The  mortgage  banker  or  fl- 
nanclsJ  institution  would  not  become  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  since  It  Is  a  Joint 
user  of  the  same  Information  with  the  other 
party  Involved  In  the  same  transaction.  For 
exarnple.  a  financial  Institution  does  not  be- 
come a  consumer  reporting  agency  by  trans- 
mitting such  Information  to  an  Insurer  or 
guarantor  (as  in  the  case  of  FHA,  VA,  private 
Insurers  or  Insured  student  loan  programs) , 
or  to  a  participating  financial  Institution  In 
connection  with  the  same  transaction,  or  to 
a  collection  agency  In  connection  with  Its 
efforts  to  collect  on  the  transaction. 

APPENDIX 

/.  Sample  {nature  of  information)  disclosure 

required  of  users  under  section  615(b)    of 

tkcFCRA. 
Mr.  H.1RRV  DoE. 
Anytown.  USA. 

Dlar  Mr  DoEi  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  statement  of  our  reasons  for  turning 
down  your  recent  application  for  credit,  our 
records  reveal  that  your  application  was  not 
approved  l)ec^.use : 

Your  employer  informed  us  that  you  were 
a  part-time  rather  than  full-time  employee, 
or 

A  department  store  in  tiUs  city  told  us 
that  you  were  several  months  behind  on 
your  payments. 

or 

The  local  branch  office  of  a  finance  com- 
pany informed  us  that  it  had  turned  your 
accounit  with  them  over  to  a  collection 
agency. 

or 

A  bank  in  this  city  told  us  That  your  check- 
ing account  was  consistently  overdrawn. 

We  appreciate  your  patronage,  and  invite 
you  to  shop  with  us  on  a  cash  basis. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Richard  Roe. 
Credit  Manager. 

11.    Acceptable    disclosure    of    investigative 
consumer  reports  under  ^606  (a)  (1) 

I  This  is  to  Inform  you  that  as  part  of  our 
procedure  for  processing  your  (initial  insur- 
ance) (renewal  insurance)  (credit)  (em- 
ployment! application)  (when  a  separate  no- 
tice is  used) 
or 

I  In  making  this  application  (for  Insur- 
ance: (for  credit)  (for  employment)  (when 
disclosed  In  the  application')  it  Is  under- 
stood that  I  an  investigation  may  be  made 
whereby  information  is  obtained  through 
personal  interviews  with  your  neighbors, 
friends,  or  others  with  whom  you  are  ac- 
quainted. This  inquiry  includes  information 
as  to  your  character,  general  reputation,  per- 
sonal characteristics  and  mode  of  living.  You 
have  the  right  to  make  a  written  request 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  receive 
additional,  detailed  Information  about  the 
nature  and  scope  of  this  Investigation. 

III.  Appendix  603id)  (3)  (C)   contract 
ABC  Finance  Company. 
Dealer  Name  &  Address. 

Gentlemen  1  Pursuant  to  provisions  of  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (Public  Law  .^91- 
508— Title  VI  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act)  and  In  connection  with  retail 
Installment  sales  transactions  submitted  to 
us  for  purchase,  the  law  and  this  agreement 
requires  you  to  notify  each  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  our   name  and  local  branch  ad- 
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dress  when  such  purchase  Is  Intended  for  per- 
sonal, family  or  household  use. 

This  letter  constitutes  your  representa- 
tion and  warranty  to  us  that  you  will  fully 
comply  with  the  foregoing  requirement. 

Kindly  confirm  and  acknowledge  this  un- 
derstanding by  signing  the  duplicate  copy 
of  this  agreement  which  should  be  returned 
to  us  in  the  enclosed  business  reply  envelope 
for  which  no  postage  Is  required. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Agreed: 


Manager. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR  PUERTO 
RICO 


•Disclosure  Incorporated  In  an  Insurance 
or  employment  application,  or  other  docu- 
ment must  be  clear,  conspicuous,  separately 
stated,  and  placed  so  as  likely  to  be  read. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  BADILIiO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  called  to  our  col- 
leagues' attention  the  fact  that  American 
citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  and  that  these  2.7 
million  men,  women,  and  children  are 
not  receiving  their  full  and  fair  share  of 
Federal  assistance. 

Aside  from  being  specifically  excluded 
by  statute  from  a  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, Pureto  Rico  is  the  victim  of  dis- 
crimination in  more  subtle  ways,  such  as 
the  imposition  of  unrealistic  and  arbi- 
trary ceilings  or  outmoded  formulas 
based  on  the  low  average  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  island.  Not  only  have  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  been  treated 
as  second-class  citizens  for  countless 
years  but  this  situation  is  being  perpetu- 
ated through  ill-conceived  legislative  and 
executive  programs.  The  welfare  pro- 
gram— family  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled — of  H.R.  1,  for 
example,  provides  that  Puerto  Rico  will 
only  participate  to  the  extent  of  55  per- 
cent as  that  of  the  50  States. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  Puerto 
Rico  should  not  be  treated  the  same  as 
one  of  the  States  and  reforms  must  be 
made  now.  In  my  speech  of  May  4  I  called 
upon  our  colleagues  in  both  bodies  to  see 
to  it  that  Puerto  Rico  is  included  and 
equitably  treated  in  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion coming  before  the  Congress. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Puerto  Rico — the 
Honorable  Luis  A.  Ferre — has  Joined  in 
this  effort  to  end  the  present  discrimina- 
tion and  to  achieve  full  equality  with  the 
mainland.  In  a  recent  conference  with 
the  President,  Governor  Ferr6  urged  that 
the  island  be  given  a  full  share  of  avail- 
able funds  and  that  Puerto  Rico  receive 
equal  treatment  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Governor 
Ferre  has  raised  this  issue  with  the  Pres- 
ident as  he  is  the  chief  spokesman  for 
the  Commonwealth.  Furthermore,  as  he 
is  affiliated  with  the  Republican  Party, 
Governor  Ferre's  participation  in  this 
important  undertaking  clearly  makes  it 
bipartisan  and.  I  am  hopeful,  it  will  lead 
to  even  broader  bipartisan  support  for 
meaningful  and  effective  reforms. 
Mr.   Speaker,   last   weekend   a   front 
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page  article  appeared  in  the  San  Juan 
Star  regarding  the  Governor's  meeting 
with  the  President  and  his  call  for  equal- 
ity. I  am  anxious  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues the  Governor's  message  and  I 
present  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  excerpts  from  the  San  Juan  Star 
article: 

(Prom  the  San  Juan  Star,  May  29,  1971] 
PERRt    Asks   Ptn-L    Share   of   U.S.    Aid   for 
Puerto   Rico — Nixon   Told   "Puerto  Rico 
Needs  Like   States" 

(By  Ed  Konstant) 
Washington.— President  Nixon  was  asked 
Friday  by  Oov.  Ferre  to  help  end  the  "dls- 
crlmlnaUon"  against  Puerto  Rico  In  federal 
aid  programs  by  giving  it  a  full  share  of  avail- 
able funds. 

Ferre's  strongest  request  to  date  for  "equal 
treatment"  with  the  states  was  made  during 
a  25-mlnute  meeting  between  the  two  at  the 
White  House.  Ferre  also  talked  with  Nixon 
about  his  plan  to  create  a  North-South  Cen- 
ter of  "understanding"  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Commonwealth's  desire  to  maintain  a 
flexible  minimum  wage  poUcy  on  the  Island. 
"I  think  he  was  very  understanding."  Ferre 
said  of  his  conversation  with  Nixon.  "His 
comments  made  me  feel  he  appreciated 
them."  However,  when  asked  whether  he  re- 
ceived any  commitments  from  Nixon,  he 
replied  i 

"Presidents  never  make  commitments.' 
Thes  Governor  was  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  Rosarlo  Ferre  De  Trlgo  when  he 
arrived  at  the  White  House  for  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  President.  His  daughter  was 
also  with  him  on  his  last  ^meeting  there 
with  Nixon  in  1969,  through  the  two  men 
have  talked  briefly  in  between,  most  recently 
at  the  Republican  governors  conference  In 
Williamsburg,  VA.  Nixon  walked  down  the 
path  with  the  Governor  and  his  daughter 
to  their  waiting  limousine  as  they  left  the 
executive  mansion  at  11 :25  a.m.  They  chatted 
and  laughed,  pausing  halfway  as  photog- 
raphers clicked  away  and  newsmen  sought  to 
catch  an  earful  of  the  conversation. 

Just  before  reaching  the  limousine,  the 
Governor  invited  the  President  to  make  a 
visit  to  Puerto  Rico.  But  Nixon  was  non- 
committal, noting  that  he  frequently  made 
trips  to  Florida  and  the  Bahamas. 

Ferre  made  a  point  of  stressing  the  nat- 
lu-al  attractions  of  El  Convento  Beach  near 
Fajardo.  Calling  it  the  "most  beautiful" 
place  in  the  world,  the  governor  told  his  host, 
"you'll  love  it."  Nixon,  he  said  later,  received 
the  invitation  "courteously"  but  would  not 
commit  himself. 

Meeting  with  newsmen  later  at  his  press 
conference.  Ferre  said  he  told  the  President 
setting  a  limit  on  appropriations  for  Puerto 
Rico  is  'not  really  fair"  because  the  Com- 
monwealth has  the  "same  needs  as  the 
states."  There  should  be  no  discrimination 
between  them,  he  added,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  Puerto  Rico  does  not  contribute 
to  the  federal  treasury. 

Ferre  cited  the  proposed  welfare  reform 
legislation  in  Congress  as  an  example.  To 
deny  Puerto  Rico  full  participation,  he  said, 
only  helps  to  perpetuate  widespread  poverty 
on  the  Island.  It  was  similar  to  comments 
made  several  days  ago  by  Rep.  Herman  Ba- 
dlllo,  D-NT.,  though  less  vehement. 

The  Governor  said  the  58  per  cent  share 
Puerto  Rico  would  get  under  proposed  wel- 
fare reform  was  akin  to  treating  cancer 
patients  in  New  York  and  other  states,  but 
giving  the  victim  in  Puerto  Rico  only  "half 
cancer  treatment." 

"The  present  administration  has  done  well 
to  get  us  a  higher  percentage.  "  the  Governor 
explained.  "But  we  feel  that  is  not  enough 
and  that  Puerto  Rico  should  have  equal 
treatment  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  Governor  added  that  he  told  the 
President  he  feels  the  United  States   "should 
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focus'  more  of  its  attention  on  South  Amer- 
ica and  that  a  North-South  Center  could 
make  Puerto  Rico  the  link  between  both 
continents  and  foster  a  "better  understand- 
ing between  the  two  cultures. " 


ADDED  REASONS  FOR  NEW 
ENGLAND  HYDRO  POWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  several  days,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  incisive  articles  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  which  combine  to  point  up 
the  need  for  development  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  a  source  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  New  England,  such  as 
was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1965  in 
the  form  of  the  proposed  Dickey -Lincoln 
School  power  project  in  northern  Maine. 
That  project  has  since  been  funded  in 
the  amount  of  $2.2  million,  with  about 
$1.5  million  still  required  before  pre- 
construction  planning  can  be  completed 
and  actual  building  of  the  facUity  gotten 
underway.  Last  week.  I  requested  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  Public  Works  include  $800,000  for 
continued  preconstruction  planning 
funds  for  the  project  in  the  fiscal  1972 
public  works  appropriations  bill. 

In  the  past,  the  argument  for  the  in- 
troduction of  hydroelectric  power  to  New 
England  has  generally  centered  on  the 
power-reliability,  nonpolluting,  and  re- 
duced-cost aspects  of  such  a  source.  But 
as  the  foUowing  articles  suggest,  the  ar- 
gument is  gaining  the  force  of  new  con- 
siderations. The  first  of  these,  suggested 
by  Tom  O  Toole  in  the  Washington  Post 
Joyce    Eggington    in    the    Los    Angeles 
Times,  and  the  May  28  edition  of  the  Ru- 
ral Electric  Newsletter,  is  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  place  too  much  re- 
liance on  nuclear  power  as  the  solution  to 
our  critical  need  for  sources  of  electric 
energy.  The  second,  detailed  in  an  article 
by  Robert  L.  Miller  in  the  Bangor.  Maine, 
Daily  News,  points   to   the  prospect  of 
massive     hydroelectric -power     develop- 
ment in  Canada,   and  the   consequent 
irony  of  paying  our  northern  neighbor 
considerably  more  for  a  product  we  could 
provide  ourselves  at  little  cost. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
A-Plants  Pace  Delays  After  Pah-ure 
IN   Tests 
(By  Thomas  OToole) 
At   least   five  and  as  many  as   56  atomic 
power  plants  being  built  In  the  United  States 
face  construction  and  operation  delays  as  the 
result  of  tests  showing  possibly  defective  de- 
signs In  their  nuclear-fueled  reactors 

The  five  plants  alone  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $1  billion  and  an  electric 
power  output  of  more  than  four  million  kilo- 
watts, enough  to  light  up  a  city  the  size  of 
Chicago,  Long  delays  In  these  plants  could 
trigger  power  crises  in  Florida.  New  York  and 
Michigan,  where  they  are  being  built. 

Par  more  serious  Is  the  impact  long  delays 
might  have  on  51  more  plants  being  built  or 
about  to  be  built;  these  account  for  more 
than  42  million  kilowatts  of  planned  power 
and   an    Investment   of   over   $10   bUUon   m 
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more  than  20  states.  Lengthy  delays  in  their 
construction  could  trigger  a  nationwide 
power  shortage. 

The  delays  were  caused  by  six  straight 
failures  of  laboratory-sized  atomic  reactors 
to  cool  themselves  down  in  emergencies 
called  -loss  of  coolanf  failures.  Each  time, 
the  emergency  procedure  for  cooling  down 
the  hot  nuclear  cores  backfired  in  tests, 
causing  the  simulated  reactors  to  close 
themselves  down. 

•These  tests  were  not  fair  models  of  real 
reactors,-  one  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
official  said  'Nevertheless,  we  have  to  be 
concerned  by  the  failures  and  the  outside 
possibility  that  we  might  have  a  funda- 
mental problem  in  design." 

The  chances  of  basic  design  problems  are 
slim.  AEG  officials  said.  But  if  the  emergency 
coolant  designs  don't  work  it  would  affect  the 
nuclear  plants  being  built  and  the  16  plants 
already  in  operation. 

If  the  designs  prove  defective,  plants  op- 
erating today  might  have  to  be  closed  while 
the  designs  were  being  corrected. 

"We  have  told  five  utilities  they  can  ex- 
pect licensing  delays  on  Ave  nuclear  power 
plants."  an  official  of  the  TECs  regulatory 
staff  said  yesterday. 

"These  five  were  chosen  because  they  were 
all  at  a  Juncture  where  some  action  had  to 
be  taken  They  had  to  be  told  they  could 
not  meet  their  deadlines.  " 

The  five  utilities  are  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  and  Long  Island  Ught  Co.,  in  New 
York.  Florida  Power  &  Ught  Co.,  and  De- 
troit Edison  Co.  and  Consumers  Power  Co 
in  Michigan.  The  Con  Ed.  Florida  P&L  and 
Consumers  Power  plants  are  ready  to  begin 
producing  electricity:  the  other  two  are 
about  to  begin  construction. 

The  length  of  the  operation  and  construc- 
tion delays  is  anybody's  guess.  One  AEC  of- 
ficial said  the  five  utilities  can  expect  delays 
of  at  least  one  month  and  probably  three 
months. 

The  tests  that  turned  up  the  loes-of-cool- 
ant  failures  were  what  engineers  call  "'blow- 
down"  tests.  They  were  conducted  on  semi- 
scale  reactor  mockups  at  the  National  Reac- 
tor Testing  Station  In  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho. 

In  the  tests,  engineers  pretended  that  a 
water-cooled  reactor  under  pressure  had  sud- 
denly lost  Its  cooling  water  at  the  same  time 
that  It  suffered  a  "blowdown."  which  Is  a 
rupture  in  the  piping  that  carries  the  cool- 
ant through  the  reactor. 

The  tests  showed  that  when  emergency 
water  was  flooded  In  through  the  piping  to 
cool  down  the  core,  it  did  not  get  to  the  core 
because  pressurized  steam  built  up  and 
wouldn't  let  It  In. 

"The  tests  seemed  to  indicate."  one  source 
said,  "that  there  Is  a  possibility  the  steam 
pressure  within  the  vessel  could  prevent  the 
core  cooling  water  from  entering  the  ve.s3el 
It  appeared  as  if  the  core  cooling  water  was 
being  forced  out  of  a  break  in  the  'eclrcula- 
tlon  loop." 

Engineers  noted  that  the  test  results  dent 
prove  a  design  defect,  since  the  tests  were 
carried  out  on  a  model  vastly  different  from 
a  full-scale  reactor  Only  one  prime  cool.mt 
loop  is  used  in  the  model,  whereas  four  arc 
used  on  real  reactors. 

Nonetheless,  the  test  results  were  viewed  as 
serious  In  the  most  conservative  AEC  cir- 
cles. 

"If  you  get  a  loss  of  coolant  and  then  a 
loss  of  emergency  coolant  In  a  real  accident  " 
one  official  said,  ""your  reactor  core  would 
overheat  and  probably  melt  ander  tempera- 
tures In  excess  of  5.000  degrees 

"The  core  would  probably  crumble"  he 
went  on,  "and  although  you  ve  got  10  or  12 
feet  of  reinforced  concrete  under  the  core  it 
might  melt  through  all  that  There  would 
be  steam  explosions  and  there  is  a  poss'.billtv 
of  the  reactcr  bursting  Nobcdy  knows  for 
sure  what  would  happen." 
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Scientist  Warns  of  LrviNC  Near  Nuclear 
Reactor 
(By  Joyce  Egginton) 
New  York.— Anyone  bom  within  a  50  mile 
radius  of  a   nuclear  reactor,  particularly  a 
reactor  of  the  boiling  water  type,  has  a  less- 
than-normal   chance  of  surviving  the  first 
year  of  life,  an  expert  In  radiation  physics 
told  a  public  hearing  in  New  York  State. 

This  opinion,  backed  by  statistical  evi- 
dence, was  advanced  by  Ernest  J.  Stemglass 
professor  of  radiology  at  Pittsburgh  Uni- 
versity. In  opposition  to  a  proposal  to  build 
a  huge  reactor  on  Long  Island  Sound,  50 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

During  the  past  six  months  Sternglass, 
helped  by  a  small  team  of  research  assistants' 
has  been  Investigating  the  effects  of  escap- 
ing radioactive  gases  and  Uqulds  from  nu- 
clear reactors.  In  11  out  of  the  12  reactors 
Investigated  he  claims  to  have  found  "a  per- 
fect correlation"  between  Increases  In  Infant 
mortality  and  Increase  In  the  escape  of  radlo- 
acUve  substances.  (The  12th.  in  r.  sparsely- 
populated  area  of  Massachusetts.  Is  regarded 
as  an  unusually    "clean"  reactor.) 

The  relaUonshlp  between  the  two  sets  of 
statistics  has  never  been  looked  at  before 
says  Stemglass.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  similar  authorities  In  other  west- 
em  countries  have  always  set  their  permis- 
sible limits  for  escaping  gases  according  to 
the  known  tolerance  of  adults. 

But,  he  asserts,  radiation  levels  himdreds 
of  times  below  these  limits  can  be  deadly  to 
the  human  embryo.  He  urges  that  the  build- 
ing of  all  new  reactors  cease  Immediately  and 
that  existing  ones  be  either  put  out  of  action 
or  fitted  with  devices  to  trap  all  the  gaseous 
emissions. 

"The  technology  for  doing  this  has  existed 
for  15  years,  but  it  has  not  been  applied  to 
reactors  because  it  is  very  costly  and  was 
thought  unnecessary."  Stemglass  maintains. 
Stemglass  caused  considerable  controversy 
almost  two  years  ago  when  he  announced 
his  theory  that  radioactive  fallout  from 
atomic  tests  had  caused  genetic  damage  to 
humans.  He  claimed  then  that  there  was  a 
direct  relationship  between  formerly  Inex- 
plicable rises  In  the  Incidence  of  infant  mcr- 
tality  and  Infant  leukemia  In  certain  areas 
and  the  path  of  the  fall-out  from  major 
nuclear  tests,  before  the  1963  test  ban. 

These  peaks  In  Infant  mortality  sometimes 
persisted  until  five  years  after  the  fall-out. 
Stemglass  said,  suggesting  genetic  damage  to 
parents  before  their  children  were  even  con- 
ceived. 

Stemglass  has  been  criticized  for  these  con- 
clusions by  nuclear  scientists,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

But  so  far.  no  one  has  been  able  to  dis- 
prove them  and  there  has  been  .a  small  but 
growing  body  of  support  for  him  among 
American  scientists.  He  Is  continuing  his 
research  on  radiation  hazards,  helped  by  a 
team  of  enthusiastic  students  at  Pittsburgh 
University. 

"It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  there  were 
any  serious  hazards  from  nuclear  reactors 
until  last  year,  when  I  read  the  AEC  statis- 
tlci  of  how  much  radioactive  gas  Is  coming 
out  cf  the  stacks  and  into  the  rivers."  Stern- 
glass  said  in  an  urerview.  "Before  that,  for 
the  whole  of  my  professional  life.  I  was  con- 
vlnred  that  since  It  is  possible  to  make  the 
air  In  a  nuclear  submarine  safe  for  men  to 
breathe  fcr  three  months,  nuclear  reartors 
were  made  equally  safe  for  the  .=  urround;ng 
population.  But  then  I  started  to  check  the 
facts." 

He  and  his  assistants  began  by  visiting 
Dresden,  111  45  mKe.,  south-west  of  Chicago. 
The  Dresden  reactor,  located  in  an  area  of 
dense  population,  began  leaking  In  1961  and 
did  so  at  an  Increasing  rate  until  1966.  Stern- 
g!  s.s  determined  from  official  statistics  He 
also  found  a  ccrrespondlng  rise  In  the  incl- 
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dence  of  Infant  mortality,  from  24  to  25.5  per 
thousand  live  births,  for  the  same  period, 
tapering  off  beyond  the  5-mlle  radius.  Most 
of  the  babies  died  In  the  first  few  days  of 
life  from  respiratory  diseases  and  general 
immaturity. 

"The  most  significant  piece  of  evidence  Is 
that  in  Grundy  County,  where  the  plant  Is 
situated,  the  births  of  premature  babies  rose 
by  140  per  cent  between  1964  and  1966," 
Stemglass  said.  By  1968  the  Dresden  area's 
excess  of  Infant  mortality  over  a  comp>arable 
area  in  the  Middle  West — Ohio,  which  had 
much  the  same  infant  mortality  rate  before 
the  reactor  started — was  such  that  4,000 
more  babies  had  died  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  reactor. 

Stemglass  believes  that  most,  perhaps  all, 
of  the  4,000  deaths  are  directly  attributable 
to  nuclear  leakages,  although  these  fell  well 
within  the  AEC's  acceptable  llmlte. 

These  limits,  based  upon  the  reliable 
amounts  of  X-rays  that  can  be  used  upon 
adults  "misrepresent  the  biological  hazards," 
Stemglass  maintains.  They  also  fall  to  take 
into  account  the  way  In  which  radioactive 
•naterial  may  be  recycled  In  local  food  sup- 
plies and  water. 

He  believes  that  the  hazards  Increase  with 
proximity  to  the  reactor.  "At  five  miles  dis- 
tance it  is  ten  times  worse  than  It  is  50 
miles  away.  People  living  really  close  to  a 
plant  are  suffering  without  knowing  it." 

The  Stemglass  team  found  that  Dresden 
was  not  an  Isolated  case.  There  was  a  com- 
parable Increase  In  Infant  mortality  near  10 
other  U.S.  reactors  visited. 

Stemglass  feels  that  the  pressurized  water 
reactors  are  safer  than  the  boUing  water  va- 
riety, although  the  hazards  are  still  con- 
siderable. The  19  nuclear  i>ower  plants  which 
existed  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
1970  are  fairly  equally  divided  between  the 
two  Eleven  more  are  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted this  year,  mostly  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. 

N-Plakt  Problems  Add  To  Power  Crisis 

Design  problems  In  several  large  nuclear 
power  plants  could  trigger  power  crises  In 
Florida,  New  York  and  Michigan. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said 
Wednesday  it  is  reviewing  a  technical  prob- 
lem which  could  cause  delay  In  making  five 
atomic  power  plants  operational  In  those 
states  The  AEC  said  there  is  an  outside 
chance  that  If  the  problem  proves  to  be  of 
sufficient  Importance,  some  of  the  21  plants 
now  operating  might  have  to  close  down 
temporarily. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  impact  long  delays 
might  have  on  51  more  plants  being  built  or 
about  to  be  built.  These  account  for  more 
than  42-mlllion  kilowatts  of  planned  power 
and  delays  would  cause  further  shortages 
of  power  all  across  the  nation. 

The  delays  in  the  five  plants  now  under- 
going licensing  pr(5cedures  were  caused  by  six 
straight  falltires  of  laboratory  sized  atomic 
reactors  to  (xiol  themselves  down  in  emer- 
gencies called  "loss  of  coolant"  failures. 

An  AEC  official  said  that  the  five  utilities 
cm  expect  licensing  delays  on  the  power 
plants  of  at  least  a  month  and  probably  three 
months. 

The  five  plants  are  the  Palisades  plant  op- 
erated by  Consumers  Power  Co.  of  Michigan, 
Enrico  PermI  plant  by  Detroit  Edison  of 
Michigan;  Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York's 
Indian  Point;  the  Shoceham  operated  by  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y.; 
and  the  Turkey  Point  plant  of  Florida  Power 
and  Light. 


Quebec  Would  Dam  10  Rivers  for  Power 
(By  Robert  L.  MUler) 

Toronto. — While  urban  Americans  are 
dusting  off  their  air  conditioners  and  steeling 
themselves  for  the  inevitable  power  "brown- 
outs" this  summer,  Quebec  F>remler  Robert 
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Bourassa  is  making  long-range  plans  to  come 
to  the  rescue. 

Hydro-Quebec,  a  province -owned  utility, 
already  has  agreed  to  provide  extra  power 
to  New  York's  mighty  and  sometimes  ma- 
ligned Consolidated  Edison  during  the  peak 
summer  months  of  electricity  consumption. 
But  that's  for  this  year.  In  the  years  ahead, 
according  to  every  known  study,  the  U.S. 
shortage  of  energy — particularly  hydroelec- 
tric power — is  going  to  become  more  acute. 
If  New  York  needs  emergency  help  in  1971, 
what  in  the  world  wiU  it  do  in  1981? 

Premier  Bourassa  says  he  has  the  answer, 
and  he  has  announced  that  his  government 
will  go  ahead  with  an  almost-fantastic  plan 
to  harness  the  wild  rivers  running  through 
Northern  Quebec  into  James  Bay  in  the  sub- 
Arctic. 

Bourassa's  James  Bay  project  is  so  huge 
that  the  premier  doesn't  even  know  what  It 
will  cost,  although  he  estimated  a  total  out- 
lay of  from  »5  billion  to  $6  billion. 

Involved  in  the  plan,  whose  final  details 
have  not  been  revealed.  Is  the  damming  of 
no  fewer  than  10  rivers  and  the  diversion  of 
five  others.  The  10-year  development  "will  re- 
quire construcrtlon  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  roads  and  other  facilities 
In  what  is  now  virtual  wilderness. 

The  James  Bay  plan  dwarfs  the  giant  Lab- 
rador hydro  project  at  Churchill  Palls,  where 
$800  million  has  been  earmarked  to  generate 
electricity  lUtlmately  intended  for  New  Eng- 
land. 

According  to  Insiders  In  Montreal,  funda- 
mental to  the  James  Bay  project  is  a  deal — 
volume  and  prlce-per-kllowatt  are  yet  to  be 
finalized — between  Hydro  Quebec  and  Con 
Ed,  under  which  the  New  York  utility  will 
buy  huge  quantities  of  power  over  something 
like  two  decades. 

It  is  also  understood  that  Con  Ed  has 
agreed  to  help  Quebec  raise  capital  in  the 
New  York  money  market.  On  his  recent  trip 
to  Europe,  Bourassa  sounded  out  potential 
Investors  in  the  James  Bay  scheme  and  re- 
portedly closed  deals  with  West  German 
banks  and  Compagnle  Generale  d'Electriclte, 
Prance's  largest  manufacturer  of  electrical 
equipment. 

If  Bourassa,  Hydro-Quebec  and  the  north- 
ern rivers  can  manage  to  keep  Mr.  smd  Mrs. 
America's  air  conditioner  operating  during 
the  summer  heat  waves,  they  will  earn  con- 
siderable gratitude  In  the  United  States. 
But  Bourassa  Is  a  Quebec  politician,  and  it  is 
home  approval  that  he  needs. 

Behind  the  James  Bay  deal,  and  even  be- 
hind the  timing  of  its  announcement  are 
three  separate  but  inter-related  stories  of 
potentially  large  political  importance  in 
Canada. 

First.  Bourassa  revealed  his  intentions  at 
a  celebration  marking  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  election  as  head  of  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment— an  election  In  which  he  beat  back 
the  challenge  of  the  separatist  Parti  Que- 
becois,  largely  with  the  help  of  a  slogan 
promising  100.000  new  Jobs  in  1971. 

Today  Bourassa  says  that  the  100,000-Jobs 
slogan  "was  symbolic  of  a  goal  rather  than 
a  flat  promise.  Sadly,  the  Jobs  picture  In 
Quebec  is  bleaker  now  than  It  was  a  year 
ago.  thanks  largely  to  federal  antl-lnflation 
policies  and  to  continuing  investor  uneasi- 
ness following  last  fall's  terrorist  crisis. 

Bourassa  is  concerned  over  his  failure  In 
the  employment  field,  and  in  discussing  the 
James  Bay  power  project,  his  aides  talk 
grandly  of  146.000  new  Jobs  Including  20- 
000  construction  openings.  CXne  thing  is 
certain,  and  Bourassa  knows  It;  somehow, 
he  has  to  Improve  dramatically  the  employ- 
ment picture  before  the  next  election.  Other- 
wise, the  separatists  could  be  formidable  at 
the  polls. 

Second,  the  Hydro-Quebec  scheme  pre- 
sumably will  proceed  before  any  conclusions 
are  reached  in  the  continuing  Canadlan-U.S. 
discussions  over  the   wisdom  of  developing 
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what  Washington  now  likes  to  call  a  "con- 
tinental approach"  to  energy  policy.  The 
facta  are,  simply,  that  the  United  States  is 
running  short  of  energy;  Canada  has  colossal 
reserves  and  obviously  must  somehow  sup- 
ply the  U.S.  demand.  The  questions  are  how 
and  at  what  price  the  supplies  will  be  made 
available.  So  far  the  federal  government  In 
Ottawa  has  not  laid  down  a  policy.  With 
Hydro-Quebec  going  ahead  with  the  James 
Bay  plan,  the  thinkers  in  Ottawa  may  be 
spurred  to  an  earlier  decision. 

Finally,  although  Bourassa  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  fierce  Quebec  "nationalist "  In 
cultural  and  constitutional  affairs,  he  has 
been  anything  but  nationalistic  when  It 
comes  to  money.  At  a  time  when  many  Ca- 
nadian politicians  are  issuing  solemn  warn- 
ings about  the  perils  of  more  foreign  in- 
vestment, Bourassa  has  been  taking  the  op- 
posite course.  He  stresses  that  Quebec  wante 
all  the  development  money  it  can  get. 

Canada's  economic  natlonaliste  can  be  ex- 
pected to  criticize  the  James  Bay  plan.  Be- 
sides their  concern  about  the  vast  sums  of 
foreign  capital  required,  the  nationalists 
also  worry  about  what  they  call  the  sellout 
of  Canada's  resources.  Including  hydro  power. 
The  James  Bay  project  is  expected  to  gen- 
erate four  times  as  much  power  as  greater 
Montreal  consumes  today.  Those  15  northern 
rivers  are  flowing  right  now.  and  have  been 
since  the  last  Ice  Age.  At  the  moment,  the 
15  combined  wouldn't  light  a  lO-watt  bulb 
and  they  won't  until  somebody  harnesses 
them.  It  Is  the  same  thing  with  the  rest 
of  the  resources  which  make  the  natlonallsta 
so  proud.  They  have  no  value  untU  they're 
developed. 


DR.  LEWIS  NOBLES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16, 1971,  Mississippi  College  president.  Dr. 
Lewis  Nobles,  gave  an  address  at  a  din- 
ner of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

Dr.  Nobles  expressed  with  great  clarity 
and  eloquence  the  need  for  discipline  in 
all  walks  of  life  as  a  worthy  and  neces- 
sary attribute  for  successful  and  mean- 
ingful living  in  an  orderly  society. 

I  commend  Dr.  Nobles'  thoughts  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Address  by   Dr,  Lewis  Nobles 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  spending  most 
of  my  adult  Ufe  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion working  with  people  of  various  national- 
ities, backgrounds,  and  Interesta.  Often  at 
these  times  I  have  found  myself  to  be  looking 
intently  with  introspection  relative  to  this 
area  In  which  I  have  spent  most  of  my  adult 
life;  this  view  has  been  on  some  occasions 
critical,  but  always  affectionate. 

Before  World  War  II  America  was  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  still  the  land  of  hope,  of 
opportunity,  and  of  promise.  The  American 
was  still  a  curiosity  abroad  and  he  was  seen 
as  something  vigorous  and  new,  uncluttered 
with  the  traditions  of  the  old.  prosperous, 
bright,  fresh  and  free. 

In  World  War  II  the  American  was  seen 
abroad  In  great  numbers  and  In  the  un- 
glamorous  theatre  of  war,  he  was  found  In- 
deed to  be  much  as  a  man  from  many  an- 
other land,  with  the  same  frailties  and  the 
same  vanities,  but  he  fought  with  riches  as 
well  as  blood  in  a  rather  clear-cut  defense  of 
human  liberty. 

Thereafter,  America  was,  once  again,  the 
country  of  hope,  the  people  of  generosity  and 
compassion,  lor  In  1947  the  Marshall  Plan 
was  announced  to  a  war-weary  world.  It  was 
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an  act  conceived  In  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  generoelty  and  It  wsis  seen  In  that  way. 
Anthony  Eklen  described  It  as  "the  most 
unsordld  act  in  history."  Another  European 
statesman  called  It  "unparalleled  In  the 
world's  history,  both  as  to  motivation  and 
generosity." 

Since  that  day  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
our  Nation  has  sent  more  than  175-blUlon 
dollars  to  help  other  nations,  a  sum  not  far 
short  of  being  one  thousand  dollars  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  America. 

Not  that  America  has  attempted  to  pay  for 
Its  world  citizenship  in  money  alone:  it  has 
since  fought  wars  almost  alone  in  its  difficult 
new  role  as  a  world  policeman.  It  has  spon- 
sored a  Peace  Corps  and  is  the  cornerstone 
of  every  alliance  and  program  for  peace 
throughout  the  free  world. 

And  in  these  years  the  American  has  Indeed 
become  a  world  citizen.  His  embassies  and 
products  and  business  men  are  now  encoun- 
tered in  every  land  on  earth. 

But  while  all  of  this  worldllness  has  been 
manifesting  itself,  something  seems  to  have 
been  happening  at  home;  no  one  thing  per- 
haps, but  a  rising  frequency  of  worrying 
events.  A  president,  his  brother,  and  a  major 
civil  rights  leader  are  murdered.  Students 
demonstrate  and  their  methods  include  the 
unlawful.  Riots  and  bombings  come  to  our 
big  cities.  The  streets  of  our  Nation's  capital 
and  of  fashionable  downtown  New  York  City 
become  unsafe  after  dark.  The  United  States 
courtroom  is  a  circus  and  thousands  Jeer 
when  a  Judge  charges  contempt. 

So.  how  do  I  answer  the  question  of  my 
European  acquaintances  when  they  ask. 
"What  is  happening  to  your  country?"  This 
Is  not  a  question  of  those  biased  against 
America,  but  of  friends,  many  of  whom  have 
lived  here,  who  have  family  here,  or  who 
have  come  here  regularly.  How  is  one  to  an- 
swer them?  Indeed,  something  is  happening 
in  my  homeland.  FYom  a  distance  one  can 
take  perhaps  a  more  dispassionate  view  and 
possibly  arrive  at  a  more  objective  answer. 
This  I  have  tried  to  do  but  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  at  what  I  have  determined. 

First.  I  have  talked  with  many  Europeans 
who  know  America  well.  By  and  large  they 
are  in  all  truth  our  devoted  friends,  and  I 
have  found  that  perhaps  the  best  source  of 
opinion  la  stich  regard  Is  from  other  Ameri- 
cans living  abroad  and  I  have  questioned 
them.  Next,  one  comes  home  and  gets  a  peri- 
odic refresher  course  from  business  and  aca- 
demic friends,  and  then,  of  course,  there  are 
one's  friends  and  own  children  who.  as  all 
of  you  would  recognize,  are  not  without  their 
own  views.  Add  to  this  finally  the  endless 
reading  that  one  does  when  he  Is  concerned 
about  his  native  country. 

Let  me  try  to  make  some  observations  from 
this  background.  They  will  doubtless  be 
heavily  colored  by  my  own  views  for  which  I 
ask  your  patience  and  understanding 

One  qualifying  comment  if  I  may:  No 
country  and  no  people  can  claim  to  have  a 
corner  on  wisdom.  There  are  glaring  imper- 
fections and  problems  everj-where:  however, 
our  neighbors'  shortcomings  don't  excuse  our 
own  Therefore,  let  us  try  to  look  at  ourselves 
In  comparison,  but  as  absolutely  and  objec- 
tively as  possible 

To  begin,  viewed  from  this  viewpoint  one 
sees  much  in  America  that  is  Inordinately 
good  May  I  mention  Just  three  brief 
ex.iinple.'= 

First  i\merica  is  still  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity It  is  the  best  thing  going:  hobblln? 
traditions  are  at  a  minimum  No.  you  don't 
like  the  Federal  tax  collector  and  you  don't 
like  Government  interference  !n  much  that 
you  do,  yet  one  does  have  here  some  oppor- 
tunity to  get  ahead  In  many  another  land 
this  is  almost  Impossible:  the  accumulation 
of  money  Is  viewed  as  a  sin.  not  a  mark  of 
success  It  Is  still  possible  in  America  to  pay 
a  man,  to  give  him  some  incentives  for  per- 
formance   The  indlviduil's   freedom   is  still 
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greater  here  than  anywhere  else.  Because  of 
this  ability  to  encourage  and  reward,  this  is 
still  the  land  of  opportunity  and  with  that 
the  land  of  innovation  and  of  technological 
promise 

Second.  America  has  the  heart  and  courage 
to  tackle  our  major  problems.  Whatever  the 
past  and  whatever  one's  qualifying  words. 
this  Is  an  act  of  great  courage:  and  whatever 
may  be  the  results,  this  is  still  one  of  man's 
great  humanitarian  efforts. 

Third,  and  appropriate  to  observe  on  this 
occasion  particularly,  is  the  great  strength  of 
America's  system  of  education.  America  Is 
decades  in  the  vanguard  in  making  educa- 
tion available  broadly  to  everyone  who  can 
benefit  from  it.  Whatever  its  shortcomings,  it 
is  providing  America  not  only  with  leaders 
and  Innovators,  but  also  with  a  great  middle 
strength,  a  fairly  enlightened  populace  that 
should  be  able  to  ride  out  the  storms  that 
are  due  to  continue  in  this  world  through 
the  foreseeable  future 

These  are  only  a  limited  number  of  ex- 
amples of  our  great  good,  and  these  are  set 
£igainst  a  background  of  affiuence.  of  many 
strengths  and  accomplishments  In  light  of 
all  this,  what  is  this  silliness  that  seems  to 
be  cluttering  our  minds  as  well  as  our  news- 
papers and  television  sets^ 

Why  aren't  the  streets  of  New  'Vork  safe 
to  walk  on'  Why  is  a  bank  smashed  up  down 
in  Santa  Barbara?  Because  some  young  peo- 
ple profess  to  see  a  bank  as  a  symbol  of 
the  terror  and  oppression  this  country  per- 
petuates'' Why  is  a  tuiiversity  president's  of- 
fice invaded  and  his  personal  files  rifled  and 
thrown  on  the  floor''  Why  is  another  uni- 
versity president's  office  burned  down''  Why 
does  an  accused  individual  have  to  be  bound 
and  gagged  for  the  due  process  of  law  to 
succeed^  Why  does  a  contempt  charge  against 
a  middle-aged  defense  lawyer  bring  forth 
protest  marchers  who  yell  anarchy  and  de. 
presslon''  What  have  we  done  to  produce 
youth  who  say  that  If  a  society  is  not  going 
to  become  perfect  quickly,  then  it  had  better 
be  destroyed  quickly." 

The  anatomy  of  a  society  or  country  Is 
not  determined  solely  by  its  physical  meas- 
urements The  availability  of  raw  materials, 
the  state  of  industrialization,  the  extent  of 
education,  etc  .  are  all  factors,  of  course,  but 
there  are  others  as  well  They  Include  what 
I  will  call  national  attitudes,  the  views  and 
prejudices  that  come  from  the  history  and 
ethnic  background  of  the  society,  the  state 
of  mind  that  reflects  its  traditions  and  ex- 
periences National  attitudes  are  as  definite 
as  geography  They  vary  greatly  under  seem- 
ingly similar  circumstances  and  they  must 
be  identified  and  studied  If  a  society's  ac- 
tions are  to  be  understood  Let's  see  if  some- 
where in  here  we  can  find  the  anwers  to  our 
questions  about  contemporary  America, 

Around  the  start  of  this  century  America 
was  still  basically  a  northern  European  trans- 
plant It  attitudes  were  still  European  Many 
of  us  In  this  very  room  were  born  into  fam- 
ilies whose  disciplines  and  moralities  were 
those  of  Victorian  England  Frugality,  moral- 
ity, parental  discipline — as  rigid  in  Eureka  as 
in   Edinburg 

Thu  was  a  national  attitude,  and  It  char- 
acterized America  as  much  as  did  the  fac: 
that,  we  had  an  unspoiled  land  of  millions  of 
square  miles  The  America  that  we  inherited 
was  not  only  a  great  land  with  a  heritage  of 
freedom  and  an  economv  that  technology 
was  to  turn  into  one  of  new  abundance,  but 
we  were  a  disciplined  people  as  well. 

Nature  has  a  multitude  of  disciplines  As 
m:in  evolved  from  the  cave  to  the  city,  s^me 
of  these  di.sclpUnes  disappeared,  some  hsve 
altered  and  some  of  them  remain  An  exam- 
ple— one's  physical  safety — becomes  of  less 
Immediate  concern  On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  surviving  ones  had  been  the  require- 
ment that  the  Indivldui!  must  somehow 
contribute  to  the  gr^up  l:i  a  manner  that 
would  allow  him  to  share  in  its  bountv  Even 
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m  my  boyhood  days  there  was  an  idea  that 
one  must  earn  his  living:  with  new  concepts 
of  social  security  that  discipline  has  become 
much  less  rigid.  The  weakening  or  removal 
of  a  di-scipline  Is  an  event  of  great  socialogi- 

cal  Importance.  Let's  lo.>k  at  Just  this  one 

the  matter  of  having  to  be  self-sufficient— 
of  having  to  make  one's  own  way.  How  many 
times  do  we  see  the  decay  of  a  family  after 
one  generation  of  affluence,  the  sons  who 
dissipate  the  inheritance  and  pass  into  ob- 
livion. Here  the  removal  of  a  discipline  has 
had  no  compensation,  such  as  the  applica- 
tion of  another. 

The  Imposition  of  new  discipline  under 
such  circumstances  does  occur.  The  five 
grandsons  of  John  D  Rockefeller  are  as 
hardworking  and  constructive  and  useful  as 
can  be.  Indeed,  an  Imposed  discipline  can  be 
invoked  and  passed  along  m  families  and 
groups,  but  for  society  at  large  lo  Impose  a 
new  attitude  of  dedication  as  the  old  re- 
straints go  away  seems  to  be  very  difficult. 

Now  to  impose  an  arbitrary  self-discipline 
IS  no  doubt  hard  at  any  time,  but  at  this 
time  in  America's  history  it  Ls  more  than 
difficult  for  one  of  the  most  unmistakable 
marks  of  this  era  and  the  Western  World 
is  Its  radical  renunciation  of  restraints.  This 
Ls  the  age  of  permissiveness 

It  IS  as  though  we  revolted  because  of  a 
sense  of  guilt  from  the  confines  of  mid-Vic- 
torianism.  Somehow  the  Puritan  ethic  be- 
came discredited.  We  renounced  discipline  as 
though  we  now  found  It  opposed  to  freedom. 
We  rejected  authority  as  though  it  were 
undemocratic  and  evil  in  culmination  The 
recent  decades  have  seen  us  go  through  the 
most  unbelievable  contortions  to  attempt  to 
become  understanding  of  the  criminal,  tol- 
erant of  the  lawless,  and  subservient  to  the 
young  generation.  We  have  become  so  under- 
standing, so  tolerant,  so  permissive,  retreat- 
ing before  any  and  every  attack  on  our  old 
codes  of  restraint  and  discipline.  We  are  for- 
ever on  the  defensive  as  if  our  every  short- 
coming were  a  crime  for  which  we  are  now 
being  found  out.  Yes,  it  would  seem  that  It 
has  become  wrong  to  Interfere  in  any  fashion 
with  the  action^  of  anyone,  no  matter  how 
they  may  Invade  my  privacy  or  your  sensi- 
tivity Sit-ins,  sick-outs,  love-lns.  fake-outs, 
we  submit  to  them  benignly  as  though  they 
were  as  out  of  control  as  the  weather.  In 
Washington,  DC,  as  Indeed  In  other  places, 
drug  taking  by  teenagers  has  become  a  most 
serious  problem,  A  London  Times  correspond- 
ent there  questioned  a  large  number  of  high 
school  teachers,  and  one  question  was  about 
the  attitude  of  the  parents  of  those  young- 
sters. The  answer  was,  "If  you  ring  the  par- 
ents merely  on  suspicion,  they  either 
threaten  to  sue  you,  or  say  they  know  all 
about  It  but  what  can  they  do  "  No  control 
by  parents  over  children  of  high  school  age 
and  no  support  whatsoever  for  the  poor 
teacher!  These  are  some  of  the  marks  of  an 
attitude  in  our  society.  To  the  outside  world 
many  of  the  children  of  America  are  seen 
as  a  most  undisciplined  lot.  I  know  that  you 
recognize  that  as  compared  with  the  West 
B^ur^pean  the  American  young  person  is  al- 
lowed to  run  unbridled  and  unchecked.  The 
American  parent  seems  to  look  upwn  his  child 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  Is  sacred, 
noble,  and  s.igaclous  He  pampers,  pets  him, 
and  serves  him 

Every  generation  no  matter  wh.it  the  level 
of  discipline  produces  its  share  of  dissidents, 
but  a  twenty-year-old  generation  that  has 
no  parental  restraints  and  has  no  respect  for 
authority  could  only  be  expected  to  .ippear 
as  a  mob  of  revolutionaries  Thus,  If  some 
In  a  university  student  body  disagree  with 
draft  regulations,  for  example,  is  that  a  valid 
reason  to  shut  down  the  whole  process  of 
education''  Some  in  the  business  community, 
I  feel  certain,  would  disagree  with  mmv  fea- 
tures of  the  Federal  tax  system:  therefore, 
I  suppose  by  the  same  analog;,-  we  should 
shut   down  the  whole  process  of  Industrial 
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operation  and  let  the  society  go  without  food 

or  clothing  or  transportation. 

The  student  in  our  society  Is  being  ac- 
corded the  supreme  privilege  of  higher  learn- 
ing Higher  education  whether  at  the  sec- 
ondary or  collegiate  level  Is  one  of  the  most 
precious  privileges  that  society  can  confer, 
and  precisely  because  students  are  so  privi- 
leged, those  who  would  destroy  this  privilege 
deserve  so  little  themselves.  Where  appro- 
priate, certainly,  we  should  listen  to  our 
young  people  and  we  should  love  and  under- 
stand them,  but  we  will  do  well  to  discard 
the  ridiculous  view  that  all  discipline  of  our 
young  today  must  be  prefaced  with  an 
apology 

It  is  often  asked  whether  the  young  person 
of  today  is  not  a  different  creature,  whether 
his  new  computerized  world  doesn't  require 
that  he  throw  off  the  old  shackles  of  re- 
straint and  embrace  new  customs  and  con- 
cepts, perhaps  at  odds  with  the  past 

If  by  that  Is  meant  shouldn't  he  go  on 
with  work  on  population  control,  on  improv- 
ing public  health,  on  supplying  broad  edu- 
cation everywhere,  on  preserving  the  envi- 
ronment,  the  answer  is  an   unqualified  yes. 

But  if  the  question  Implies  that  the  next 
generation  and  the  one  after  that  are  a  new 
kind  of  human  being  who  should  live  by  to- 
tally new  patterns  of  behavior,  I  for  one 
would  suggest  that  the  answer  Is  no.  No 
twenty-year-old  is  simply  the  product  of  his 
twenty  years:  he  Is  the  product  of  thousands 
of  years  of  heredity — hundreds  of  genera- 
tions— throughout  which  rules  have  con- 
stantly grown  outmoded  and  have  been 
changed,  injustice  has  existed  and  has  been 
fought  endlessly,  unjust  wars  have  occurred 
forever,  unending  pain  has  been  the  cost  of 
progress — but  man  has  persevered.  No,  un- 
fortunately the  twenty-year-old  of  today 
must  of  necessity  go  along  much  of  the  same 
tortuous  path.  He  will  be  healthier,  better 
educated,  and  possess  superior  technology  but 
he  will  still  be  much  the  same  inside. 

And  those  of  this  generation  will  find  that 
the  time-tested  patterns  of  restraint  will  be 
required  as  it  has  been  for  all  of  us  before  If 
they  are  to  have  a  chance  of  being  even 
moderately  successful  during  their  hours  of 
greatest  need. 

They  will  need  an  orderly  society  working 
within  the  confines  of  some  reasonable  set  of 
laws.  It  might  be  possible,  though  I  doubt  it, 
for  our  system  to  be  torn  down  by  revolt: 
but  If  that  did  occur,  then  their  hopes  would 
indeed  be  shattered  Our  greatest  gift  to  them 
is  to  preserve  this  system,  or  something  like 
It.  even  with  all  its  faults  for  it  Is  one  that 
history  has  demonstrated  to  be  a  good  instru- 
ment for  evolution  and  progress.  We  can  do 
them  no  greater  disservice  than  to  show  a 
high  degree  of  tolerance  for  laxity  and  care- 
lessness and  lawlessness  as  we  allow  In  the 
mire  of  permissiveness. 

The  attitude  of  a  people! 

In  1922  Sir  James  Barry  gave  an  address 
while  rector  of  St  Andrews  University  in 
Scotland  and  in  it  were  those  often  quoted 
words:  "Mighty  are  the  universities  of  Scot- 
land and  they  will  prevail,  but  even  In  your 
highest  exaltation  never  forget  that  they  are 
not  lour  but  five  and  the  fifth  and  the  great- 
est of  them  IS  the  poor,  proud  homes  from 
which  you  come," 

These  words  were  not  the  opinion  of  a 
man:  they  related  to  the  underlying  feeling 
of  a  people  Can  ycu  imagine  the  circus  trial 
of  the  Chicago  seven  occurring  In  Scotland  in 
1920'' 

M.iy  I  suggest  that  as  a  society  we  think 
now  about  a  return  to  some  of  the  disci- 
plines of  those  years  and  let's  be  clear  that 
we  aren't  addressing  our  young  people  but 
ourselves,  you  and  me  and  you 

It  Isn't  right  to  look  elsewhere  for  help 
If  we  are  talking  about  our  own  children. 
N'o.  please  don't  suggest  that  the  school  Is 
the  place  for  discipline.  Our  system  of  edu- 
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cation  is  to  educate,  not  babysit.  Not  only 
shouldn't  we  look  to  educators  to  be  parents, 
it  Isn't  fair  to  foist  the  undisciplined  child 
on  them. 

I  have  spoken  here  possibly  too  much  about 
parents  and  children,  but  you  will  under- 
stand that  I  mean  discipline  In  a  much  wider 
sense.  It  Is  only  as  we  as  a  people  reconstruct 
some  belief  In  discipline  that  the  manifest 
Ills  of  bombings  and  window  smashlngs  and 
sit-ins  and  courthouse  circuses  can  be  ex- 
pected to  abate.  It  Is  only  through  believing 
In  the  Inherent  right  of  privacy,  of  respect 
for  law,  of  reverence  for  Justice,  and  then 
subjecting  ourselves  to  the  discipline  re- 
quired that  the  attitude  of  a  society  will  be 
revealed  to  that  society. 

Sadly,  no  one  can  say  of  America  that  this 
Is  her  finest  hour.  I  believe  that  the  young 
who  want  progress  will  see  this  and  that 
they  win  learn  that  the  annoyances  and  dis- 
tractions of  bombings  and  public  demon- 
strations by  the  undisciplined  will  slow  them 
down  even  as  It  does  us  today,  and  their 
future  Judgment  of  you  and  me  might  be 
more  severe — more  severe  than  for  the  fact 
that  we  got  stuck  In  Vietnam  or  polluted 
the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live. 

And  so  as  my  friends  ask  me,  "What  has 
happened  to  America?"  I  am  somewhat  per- 
turbed as  to  the  answer. 

The  much-lamented  social  breakdown  In 
America  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  so 
seriously  as  some  have.  We  have  the  strength, 
the  ability,  the  means  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems that  stand  before  us.  We  need  merely 
to  stop  pushing  ourselves  around,  to  stop 
this  punishing  self-criticism  that  concludes 
that  because  some  things  are  Imperfect  then 
everything  Is  wrong.  We  need  merely  to  sober 
up  and  stop  behaving  like  adolescents. 

I  for  one  don't  believe  that  our  pioneer 
forefathers  would  be  very  proud  of  us  for 
this  lapse  of  common  sense.  They  worked  too 
hard  and  faced  too  many  real  problems  to  be 
happy  seeing  us  afraid  of  our  own  shadows. 

On  this  night  when  we  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  and  the  Institution  of  education  that 
he  and  men  before  and  about  him  have 
created,  we  can  make  them  no  better  gift 
than  the  resolution  to  embrace  again  some 
of  the  time-tested  practices  of  discipline. 
They  and  the  children  we  send  to  them  will 
both  be  grateful. 


THE    INDIANOPOLIS    500-MILE 
AUTOMOBILE  RACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  60  years 
the  Indianapolis  500-Mile  Memorial  Day 
Race  has  drawn  world  attention.  The 
55th  running  of  this  classic  en  May  29, 
1971,  was  perhaps  the  greatest.  The  first 
race  was  held  in  1911.  but  the  race  was 
suspended  for  5  years  during  "World  Wars 
I  and  II. 

There  were  300,000  spectators  viewing 
this  greatest  spectacle  in  racing,  this 
year,  and  they  were  as  colorful  and  in- 
teresting as  the  race  itself.  "Visitors  came 
to  Indianapolis  from  all  walks  of  life — 
millionaires  and  laborers,  bankers  and 
mechanics,  farmers  and  students,  clerks 
and  teachers,  ministers  and  musicians. 
There  were  old  and  young,  lonp  hairs, 
and  crew  cuts,  black  and  white.  Families 
far  outnumbered  that  unattached.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  was  represented  as 
well  as  scores  of  foreign  countries. 
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It  was  an  occasion  dominated  by  fun, 
enthusiasm,  and  intense  interest.  Yes, 
this  race  has  its  dangers  and  there  have 
been  tragedies  in  the  past.  But  thou- 
sands of  us  owe  our  lives  to  the  safety 
precautions  developed  for  and  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  Indianapolis  500,  a 
race  that  tests  man  and  machine  to  the 
utmost.  The  entire  world  has  gained  from 
the  experience  of  drivers  at  the  500,  the 
lessons  learned  on  the  structures  of  metal 
and  the  building  of  machines,  the  im- 
provements in  fuels,  lubricants,  and  tires. 

The  race  is  not  a  one-man  affair,  but 
the  work  of  teams.  The  teams  are  made 
up  of  the  owTiers  of  the  car,  the  driver, 
the  mechanics  in  the  pit,  and  the  car 
itself.  On  the  track  we  see  the  results  of 
those  who  through  the  years,  in  the  shops 
and  at  the  benches,  at  the  machines  and 
in  the  smelters,  in  the  drafting  room  and 
on  the  test  track,  have  developed  this 
world  of  precision  machinery. 

Just  as  we  saw  racing  at  its  best,  we 
also  saw  courage  and  selflessness  at  its 
finest.  Tony  Bettenhausen,  son  of  a 
former  racer,  brought  his  car  to  a 
screeching  halt  to  assist  in  saving  a  fel- 
low driver  from  a  flaming  wreck. 

It  was  a  great  event  and  we  left  the 
track  with  a  rather  wholesome  feeling  of 
well  being.  There  had  been  no  signs  of 
turmoil  and  dissension,  no  chanting  of 
anti-American  slogans,  no  Vietcong  flags. 
Just  before  the  race  our  National  Anthem 
was  played — everyone  stood  at  reverent 
attention.  For  several  hours  on  a  warm, 
simny  May  afternoon.  300,000  people  had 
been  permitted  the  luxury  of  total  relaxa- 
tion from  the  pressures  of  a  very  tense 
world.  It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  "Thirty 
Days  in  May." 


BULLOCK'S    SUMMER    YOUTH    FAIR 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr,  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  focus 
of  our  efforts  here  in  Washington  in- 
volves the  search  for  Government  solu- 
tions to  the  many  problems  facing  our 
Nation,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  learn 
what  some  private  corporations  are  doing 
entirely  without  Government  assistance. 
An  outstanding  case  in  point  to  which  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  is  the  program  of  community 
service  instituted  by  Bullocks  Depart- 
ment Stores  of  Southern  California. 

A  timely  example  of  Bullock's  multi- 
faceted  effort  in  the  summer  youth  fair, 
a  summer  youth  employment  program 
initiated  in  one  store  last  summer  on  an 
experimental  basis.  The  fair  was  design- 
ed to  provide  both  employment  and  an 
educational  experience  for  youth  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  and  was  so  successful 
that  it  has  been  expanded  to  all  Bullock's 
stores  for  the  coming  summer.  Assisted 
by  store  buyer-managers,  students  re- 
cruited from  local  high  schools  operated 
their  own  businesses  using  space  pro- 
vided by  the  store. 

Contributions  from  Bullock's  and  from 
other  small  businesses  in  the  area  pro- 
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vided  the  booths,  necessary  working 
equipment,  and  loans  for  initial  inven- 
tory, but  the  students  themselves  man- 
aged and  operated  each  of  11  enterprises: 
The  Art  Booth,  the  Bakery,  the  Car 
Wash,  the  Craft  Booth,  the  Ice  Cream 
Parlor,  the  Job  Exchange,  the  Make-up 
Booth,  the  Melon  Patch,  the  Photo  Badge 
Booth,  the  Shoe  Shine  Stand,  and  the 
Sign  Shop.  Student  managers  met  and 
handled  their  own  payrolls  and  divided 
end-of-summer  profits  among  partici- 
pating young  people. 

The  enthusiastic  support  this  out- 
standing program  has  received  from  all 
segments  of  the  community — the  young 
participants,  their  customers,  local  busi- 
nesses, and  the  school  district — testifies 
to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  public 
service  which  Bullock's  has  stimulated. 
This  is.  indeed,  the  kind  of  community 
service  which  my  colleagues  may  want  to 
encourage  among  corporations  in  their 
own  districts. 

In  addition  to  paying  well -deserved 
tribute  to  Bullock's,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend each  of  the  small  businesses  which 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram : 

Aivins  Photographic  Supply.  Bernardo  San- 
dals. Blake,  Mofflt  and  Towne,  Bronson 
Sportswear.  Bruns  Lee.  Fedde  Furniture.  Fos- 
ter and  Klelser  Outdoor  Advertising,  Harris 
Slacks.  Hartogs  of  California.  K.  C.  Product 
Company.  Moore  Business  Forms.  Pasadena 
Star  News,  and  Ralph's  Markets 

Reynolds  Prlnt-A-Slgn.  Riviera  Sunglasses. 
Russo  Leather  Goods.  Supreme  Dairy.  Wilson 
Paper  Company,  Wood  and  Jones.  William 
Bjorklund.  Donald  Ball,  Mr.  McSweeney- 
John  Mulr  High  School.  Gerald  Meyers,  Mr. 
Proctor-Pasadena  High  School,  Ruth  Sweet, 
Theo.  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Walter-Blair  High 
School 

And.  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
special  word  of  commendation  for  Mrs. 
Robin  Hague.  Bullock's  special  events 
director.  Mrs.  Hague  is  a  dynamic  young 
woman  whose  creativity  and  energy- 
played  a  significant  part  in  the  success 
of  the  Summer  Youth  Fair — and  in  many 
of  Bullock's  other  outstanding  commu- 
nity endeavors. 


OUR  SST  MISTAKE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  heat  has  subsided  somewhat  in  the 
debate  on  the  question  of  discontinuing 
Federal  support  for  development  of  the 
SST.  the  postmortem  season  now  begins 
and  in  that  regard  I  noticed  an  editorial 
in  the  Peoria  JouVnal  Star  today  entitled 
•'Our  SST  Mistake."  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

OrR  SST  Mistake 

The  wisdom  of  the  "popular"  burial  of  the 
SST  program  here  In  the  United  States — 
after  kicking  it  around  In  debates  for  years — 
remains  to  be  seen 

It  is  certain  that  the  assault  on  the  SST 
was  a  straightforward  blast  at  spending  the 
money  plus  a  shaky  series  of  emotional  as- 
sumptions about  "pollution."  They  neglected 
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the  ecological"  aspects  of  the  decision  it- 
self 

Already,  we  find  that  while  we  were  de- 
bating and  ultimately  canceling  the  whole 
deal,  the  Russians  were  working  night  and 
day  Their  "SST"  is  now  flying  across  Eu- 
rope, landing  at  major  cities,  and  advertising 
the  probable  future  domination  of  the  field 
by  the  USSR. 

For  more  than  a  generation.  U.S.  aero- 
nautics and  more  recently  "aero-space"  has 
led  the  world,  and  more  than  mere  pride  or 
prestige  was  Involved. 

The  speed,  efficiency  and  safety  of  U.S. 
equipment  caused  It  to  be  widely  sought 
around  the  world 

Result:  Today  more  than  half  the  total 
ir.come  to  the  U  S.  in  foreign  trade  comes 
from  the  sale  of  such  products. 

That  income  has  been  life-or -death  to 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  In  world  markets, 
and  it  has  gone  into  American  Jobs  and 
American  prosperity 

Experts  say  that  the  loss  of  that  market 
alone  would  be  so  great  as  to  devalue  the 
dollar. 

We  presently  seem  bent  on  losing  It  by 
default. 

It  will  be  a  little  late  then  to  consider 
AIX  the  aspects  and  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  that  political  decision. 

It  is  already  too  late. 

Some  are  eager,  today,  to  go  the  same 
route  on  a  long  list  of  things.  Let  Lockheed 
sink  Let  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  go  busted. 
Stop  the  ABM  production.  Cut  back  the 
space  program.  Stop  military  procurement. 
Bring  the  boys  back  from  Germany,  Turkey 
and  Vietnam. 

Do  all  these  things  and  more  and  think 
of  all  the  money  we'd  have  to  spend  for  pov- 
erty, they  say  I 

While  you  are  at  it.  however,  think  also 
of  all  the  poverty  we  would  have,  all  the 
Jobless  people,  all  the  WTecked  organizations 
and  wasted  skills. 

Think  how  much  bigger  we  would  making 
the  basic  poverty  problem — the  welfare 
problem. 

Think  of  that,  too! 

Taking  money  out  of  Jobs  to  put  into  wel- 
fare payments  Is  not  the  way  to  reduce  the 
poverty  problem  It  is  the  way  to  vastly  in- 
crease It,  more  likely. 

There's  some  human  ecology  and  economic 
ecology  involved. 


ALTERNATIVES   TO   REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  local  leaders,  revenue  sharing 
has  become  a  panacea  that  will  solve  all 
the  problems  of  our  financially  strapped 
States  and  cities.  In  its  recently  issued 
Position  Paper  on  revenue  sharing,  how- 
ever, the  National  Issues  Committee  of 
the  Liberal  Party  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  retained  an  admirable  degree 
of  objectivity,  and  the  result  is  a  partic- 
ularly balanced  assessment  of  revenue 
sharing  and  certain  alternatives  for 
achieving  increased  Federal  funds, 
which  most  observers  agree  is  essential. 
The  general  conclusion  of  this  paper  is 
that  a  combination  of  Federal  assump- 
tion of  welfare  costs  and  increased  Fed- 
eral appropriations  to  existing  urban- 
oriented  programs  offers  a  more  promis- 
ing solution  to  local  financial  problems 
than  revenue  sharing.  I  want  to  con- 
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gratuate  Proffl  Jacob  Loft,  chairman  of 
the  National  Issues  Committee  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  Leonard  Polisar, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
revenue  sharing,  for  their  excellent 
work  on  this  paper,  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  which  I  share.  I  am  confident 
this  assessment  of  revenue  sharing  and 
alternatives  to  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  readers 
of  the  Record.  The  text  of  the  paper 
follows : 

Position  on  "Revenue-Sharing."  by  Na- 
tional IssL'ES  Committee,  Liberal  Party. 
May    1971 

The  Liberal  Party  strongly  endorses  the 
concept  that  a  much  larger  share  of  state 
and  local  governmental  costs  must  be  borne 
either  by  the  federal  government  or  by  the 
redistribution  of  revenues  heretofore  pre- 
empted by  the  federal  government.  However, 
we  believe  that  there  are  better  alternatives 
available  to  accomplish  this  goal  than  the 
much  publicized  'revenue-sharing '  pro- 
posals of  President  Nixon. 

1  The  Liberal  Party  has  often  reiterated  in 
Its  State  Legislative  Program  Its  support  of 
"the  widely  recognized  principle  that  the  en- 
tire question  of  apportionment  of  tax  pow- 
ers, sources  and  revenues  among  the  federal 
government,  the  states  and  the  cities  Is  in 
desperate  need  of  revision  .  .  .  The  federal 
government  has  preempted  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  of  tax  revenue  even  as  the  cities 
and  states  need  more  funds  .  .  A  greater 
proportion  of  our  total  tax  dollars  must  be 
allocated  to  state  and  local  governments  .  .  ." 

2  The  desperate  needs  of  our  urban  cen- 
ters cannot,  however,  be  solved  by  the  se- 
mantic conversion  of  moneys  already  allo- 
cated to  the  cities  for  specifically-designated 
purposes  Into  "free"  and  "unrestricted" 
funds  to  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the 
states  and  or  the  municipalities — with  only 
a  minimum  of  "new"  federal  moneys  in- 
volved This  nomenclature  Juggling  appears 
to  be  aimed  more  at  the  harvesting  of  votes 
than  the  saving  of  our  urban  centers  from 
the  hitherto  impossible  task  of  providing  an 
increasing  amount  of  required  municipal 
ser'.  ices  with  a  steadily  eroding  tax  base. 

A  A  The  most  urgent  revenur-sharlng 
need  t>  day  is  not  only  to  continue — but  to 
expand  considerably — those  federal  program 
grants  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
local  areas  where  Intense  low-income  popu- 
lation density  magnifies  many-fold  the  gov- 
ernmental per  capita  cost  of  supplying  ur- 
gently needed  health,  education  and  welfare 
and  transit  services  and  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection Programed  federal  aid  such  as 
Model  Cities.  Food  Stamps.  Head  Start.  Day 
Care,  etc  required  expansion — and  not  po- 
litically expedient  curtailment— If  the  popu- 
lation centers  of  this  country  are  to  have  any 
chance  of  staving  off  disaster.  The  financial 
crisis  facing  our  cities  is  extremely  real  and 
imminent,  and  those  afiHlcted  areas  must  be 
treated  with  the  same  urgency  as  we  treat 
hurricane  and  earthquake  disaster  areas. 

B  On  a  near-term  basis,  the  single  most 
Important  contribution  to  Improved  federal- 
state-local  relationships  would  be  a  complete 
takeover  of  welfare  costs  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— up  to  a  realistic  and  decent  na- 
tional minimal  standard  Small  differences  in 
the  cost-of-living  among  various  communi- 
ties could  then  be  reflected  in  those  federal- 
ly-controlled welfare  payments.  This  takeover 
would  remove  the  back-breaking  wel- 
fare burden  from  those  urban  centers  where 
the  welfare  problem  has  been  concentrated. 
It  would  also  help  the  rural  poor  even  more 
on  a  comparative  basis.  In  addition.  It  would 
discourage  possible  welfare  recipients  from 
migrating  toward  the  now  higher  welfare- 
paying  large  cities,  especially  In  the  North, 
and  would  slow  down  the  efforts  being  exert- 
ed in  areas  such  &s  the  rural  South  to  en- 
courage emigration. 
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4.  After  welfare  payments  have  become 
federally-funded,  and  other  urban-aid  pro- 
grams to  help  rectify  inner  city  problems 
have  been  continued  and  expanded  as  re- 
quired, we  should  then — en  a  long  range 
basis— examine  a  true  revenue-sharing  pro- 


gram 


which  would: 


A.  Involve  the  infusion  of  new  monies  Into 
a  federal  revenue-sharing  program — and 
should  provide  for  dissemination  of  a  large 
portion  of  those  monies  directly  to  munici- 
palities and  not  only  to  the  states;  or 

B.  As  stated  above,  reallocate  certain  tax 
powers,  sources  and  revenues  from  the  fed- 
eral government  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, so  that  funds  could  be  raised  where 
required  without  passing  through  additional 
administrative  handling  by  the  federal 
government.  For  example,  federal  income 
tax  rates  could  be  reduced  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments could  then  commensurately  raise  their 
income  tax  rates  without  increasing  the  in- 
dividual overall  tax  burden.  A  similar  result 
could  be  accomplished  by  permitting  certain 
state  and  local  tax  payments  to  be  applied 
as  a  tax  credit  against  federal  income  tax. 

5.  It  Is  regrettable  that  the  New  York 
State  Administration,  which  Itself  stridently 
calls  for  increased  revenue-sharing  by  the 
federal  government,  has  seen  fit  to  drasti- 
cally cut  Its  own  "revenue-sharing"  with  Its 
municipalities — and  thus  forced  a  heavy  cur- 
tailment of  essential  services  afforded  to  Its 
needy  inhabitants  by  those  municipalities. 
The  state  must  Itself  increase  its  proportion 
of  the  tax  dollar  devoted  to  such  Items  as 
education;  we  urge  the  complete  takeover 
by  the  state  of  the  basic  costs  of  public 
schools  as  well  as  public  higher  education. 
There  must  also  be  an  extension  of  genuine 
home  rule  in  taxing  powers  for  the  large 
cities 

6.  We  in  the  Liberal  Party  strongly  be- 
lieve in  the  devotion  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  tax  dollar  to  crying  social  welfare  needs 
rather  than  to  a  federal  budget  weighted 
heavily  towards  highly-inflated  "defense" 
spending,  spotlighted  by  an  unjust  War  In 
Vietnam.  Our  national  priorities  must  be 
re-examined  and  changed — so  that  emphasis 
Is  placed  on  the  cleansing  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of 
human  beings — rather  than  the  perpetuation 
of  a  war  where  success  Is  measured  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  other  human  beings  killed 
or  the  amount  of  acreage  destroyed. 

7.  All  In  all,  we  believe  that  federal  "rev- 
enue-sharing" can  best  be  accomplished  by 
federal  programs  specifically  designed  to  al- 
leviate our  urban  problems  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible — and  especially  to  under- 
write a  welfare  program  that  should  be  na- 
tional rather  than  local  In  scope,  as  well 
as  a  reappKjrtionment  of  tax  powers  among 
governments  on  the  different  levels.  Because 
of  the  truly  desperate  situation  now  facing 
the  large  cities  of  the  country,  there  must 
be  also  emergency  large-scale  federal  ap- 
propriations to  be  given  directly  and  without 
delay  to  such  cities.  We  do  not  feel  that 
"revenue-sharing"  that  Is  a  mere  semantic 
Interchange  of  funds  already  earmarked  for 
worthy  purposes  to  a  category  that  Is  "unre- 
stricted" in  nature  can  be  supported  by  the 
Liberal  Party  or  any  other  liberal-thinking 
group  of  Americans. 


TUSCALOOSA  COUNTY,  ALA  ,  SAFETY 
PATROL  MEMBERS  VISIT  'WASH- 
INGTON 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
a  group  of  elementary  school  children 
from  Northport,  Ala.,  representing  the 
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Tuscaloosa  Coimty  Schools  safety  pa- 
trols were  in  Washington  on  their  an- 
nual tour.  In  connection  with  this  trip, 
oratorical  contests  were  held  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  We  were  privileged  to 
hear  three  winners  of  this  contest.  They 
were  Deidre  Burroughs,  Crestmont  Ele- 
mentary School;  Dawn  Wadsworth,  Ves- 
ta via  Elementary  School;  and  Nancy 
Henry,  Matthews  Elementary  School. 
The  students  addressed  various  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  present  remarks  made  by  these 
students  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

What's  Right  Wrrn  America? 
(By   Deidre  Burroughs,  Crestmont  Elemen- 
tary School,  Northport.  Alabama) 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  decide  how  to  begin 
to  tell  of  the  many  rights  we  encounter  dally 
in  America.  So  many  things  we  take  for 
graiited  when  people  in  other  countries  over 
the  world  are  practically  prisoners  in  their 
homes.  One  thing  that  makes  our  country  so 
unbeUevable  Is  its  youth.  Just  think,  even 
as  recently  as  200  years  ago  the  United  States 
of  America  did  not  exist.  But  during  those 
200  years,  with  the  belief  of  "life,  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness",  the  United 
States  has  developed  its  unique  culture  and 
grown  to  maturity. 

Compared  to  older  countries  of  the  world 
such  as  England.  France,  Italy,  China,  ours 
is  still  a  baby.  Yet  with  a  start  much  like  our 
own  these  countries'  founders  must  have 
lacked  our  forefathers'  determination,  faith, 
and  ability  to  realize  that  with  a  firm  foun- 
dation such  as  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights,  a  great  nation  could  be  created. 

We  have  had  our  many  disagreements  with 
other  nations  and  we  have  bad  a  Civil  War 
within  our  boundaries.  These  have  left  us 
much  wiser,  closer  together,  and  taught  us 
very  costly  lessons.  After  all  these  troubled 
years  the  United  States  has  always  strived 
for  what  she  thought  was  right  and  Just. 
Today,  we  sometimes  fail  to  realize  how  for- 
tunate we  are  to  be  living  here.  In  many  other 
countries,  we  would  not  be  permitted  to: 

Go  to  the  church  of  our  choice;  work 
where  we  are  capable  of  working;  spend  our 
money  as  we  wish;  talk  to  whom  we  please; 
read  what  we  •wish;  think  what  we  please; 
choose  our  own  friends;  vote  In  elections  for 
people  of  our  own  choice;  disagree  with  any- 
one or  anything;  go  anywhere  we  please. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that 
are  right  about  America.  Anyone  want  to 
leave  all  this?  Not  me.  America,  you're  the 
greatest  1 

What's   Right  Wtth   America? 

(By  Dawn  Wadsworth,  Vestavla  Elementary 

School,   NorthpKsrt,   Alabama) 

America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.  America  is  a  glorious,  breath- 
taking country  to  live  in.  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  some  of  the  things  that  I  think  are 
really  great  about  America. 

Freedom  Is  what  America  is  all  at>out. 
Even  at  my  age,  I  can  read  the  books  I  wish, 
sing  the  songs  I  want,  and  choose  my  own 
friends.  In  later  years,  I'll  have  the  freedom 
to  choose  the  career  that  suits  me  best,  live 
where  I  would  like,  and  go  to  the  church 
that  best  meets  my  needs. 

In  America  we  can  better  our  lives  if  we 
are  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  wanted  to  become  a  famous 
musician.  I  would  first  have  to  learn  the  key- 
board, then  I  would  have  to  practice  several 
hours  each  day.  After  that,  I  would  probably 
be  a  famous  musician. 

Also.  America  Is  a  land  of  great  natural 
beauty.  There  are  rolling  hills,  fertile  val- 
leys, clear  springs,  and  huge  lakes  and  ponds. 
I  like  the  way  America  changes  every  sea- 
son. In  the  winter  It  is  white  and  ley,  in  fall 
it's  windy  and  colorful,  In  ^ring,  nature  Is 
beginning  to  come  alive  and  in  summer.  It's 
warm  and  fun. 
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I  admire  our  country.  America,  for  its 
high  goals  and  many  achievements.  People 
in  America  are  determined  to  make  our 
country  better.  Why.  just  recently  three 
American  astronauts  went  to  the  moon  and 
came  back  safely.  This  shows  that  people  In 
America  are  great  leaders,  but  still  they  have 
that  good  old  pioneering  spirit. 

Other  countries  look  up  to  and  respect  us 
because  they  believe  that  we  have  the  right 
ideas.  We  stand  for  freedom.  We  fight  for 
Justice.  We  hope  for  peace.  I'm  glad  I  live  in 
America,  aren't  you? 

What  Is  Right  Wtth  America? 

(By  Nancy  Henry,  Matthews  Elementary 
School.  Northport,  Ala.) 

What's  right  with  America?  Well,  not 
everything,  but  isn't  there  always  room  for 
improvement  in  everything?  We  have  a  pret- 
ty good  start  with  a  democracy.  Abraham 
Lincoln  defined  democracy  as  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple." In  our  democracy  we  have  many  free- 
doms. Some  are:  freedom  of  religion,  which 
means  we  are  free  to  worship  in  any  church 
we  want  to.  at  any  time  we  want  to;  free- 
dom of  speech,  which  means  we  are  free  to 
speak  and  to  even  protest  things  that  are 
done  with  which  we  do  not  agree;  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  means  we  are  free  to 
print  anything  we  want  as  long  as  it  is  the 
truth. 

Our  democracy  states  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  no  one  will  be  mistreated 
because  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Our  democ- 
racy enables  us  to  get  an  education  if  we 
are  willing  to  go  through  school  to  get  one. 

Our  democracy  Isn't  all  that's  right  with 
America.  America  Is  a  beautiful  land.  She  has 
forests,  lakes,  beaches,  and  wildlife.  She  has 
stores,  skyscrapers,  and  other  buildings. 

America  has  a  proud  race  of  people.  These 
people  are  willing  to  face  problems.  These 
people  are  willing  to  die  for  their  country. 

Let  us  be  good  Americans.  Let  us  say  this 
with  the  words  of  Stephen  Vincent  Bentt, 
not  only  with  our  lips  but  in  our  hearts.  Let 
us  say  this — I  myself  am  a  part  of  democracy, 
I  myself  must  accept  responsibilities.  Democ- 
racy Is  not  merely  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed, 
it  is  a  trust  to  keep  and  maintain.  I  am  an 
American.  I  intend  to  remain  an  American. 
I  win  do  my  best  to  wipe  from  my  heart,  hate, 
rancor  and  political  prejudice.  I  will  sustain 
my  government  and  through  good  days  or 
bad  I  will  try  to  serve  my  country. 


KIWANIS  OF  MESA.  ARIZ..  BUILDS 
SWIMMING  POOL  FOR  LOCAL 
CHILDREN'S  HOME 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n'VES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
1971  issue  of  the  Kiwanis  magazine  has 
an  article  about  "Project  Splash."  This 
was  a  project  carried  out  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Mesa,  Ariz. 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  honorary  member 
of  that  club  and  am  pleased  to  include 
the  article  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Boys  and  Girls  Work — Project  Splash 

As  many  Kiwanis  clubs  have  discovered, 
community  spirit  is  contagious.  No  sooner 
does  a  Kiwanis  club  announce  a  forthcoming 
project  than  the  entire  community  replies  In 
a  single  voice.  "That's  a  good  Idea,  may  we 
help?"  Such  was  the  case  recently  when 
the  members  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Mesa. 
Arizona,  built  a  swimming  pool  at  a  local 
chlldrens'  home. 

In  January  1969  the  Mesa  Klwanlans  were 
looking  for  a  worthy  project  when  one  of  the 
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club  members  suggested  the  Sunshine  Acres 
Children's  Home,  a  refuge  for  deserted,  or- 
phaned_  and  delinquent  children.  The  home 
and  the  Mesa  Klwanlans  had  enjoyed  a  long 
association  thanks  to  a  number  of  previous 
Klwanis  projects,  so  the  club  members  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  home  and  see  what 
else  they  might  do  to  help  out.  In  reply. 
Reverend  James  Dingman.  founder  and  op- 
erator of  the  home,  told  the  Klwanlans  about 
the  tremendous  need  for  a  swimming  pool  at 
Sunshine  Acres. 

According  to  project  chairman  Bob  Neill, 
club's  board  of  directors  was  "enthused  but 
cautious  '  about  the  idea,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  large  project.  After  many  months 
of  investigation  and  analysis  of  contractor  s 
estimates  the  special  committee  reported  that 
despite  Its  size,  such  a  project  was  within 
the   clubs  Dower. 

Although  the  swimming  pool  Is  now  an 
accomplished  fact,  here  were  many  times 
when  the  project  was  saved  by  the  generosity 
and  community  spirit  of  Mesa  citizens  and 
businesses.  Por  e.xample,  the  contractor. 
Holiday  Pools,  persuaded  all  its  subcontrac- 
tors to  bill  the  Kiwanians  at  cost.  Likewise, 
In  May  1970  when  the  children  of  Sunshine 
Acres  gathered  around  for  the  pool  ground- 
breaking ceremony,  the  local  power  and  Ir- 
rigation company  announced  that  It  was 
excavating  the  hole  at  no  cost  as  its  con- 
tribution to  the  project. 

Funds  for  the  actual  construction  of  the 
pool  came  from  the  club's  17th  Annual  Pan- 
cake Day,  which  netted  almost  85000.  In  ad- 
dition, several  Mesa  businessmen  contri- 
buted such  much-needed  Items  as  plumbing 
and  fencing  to  the  pool  fund. 

The  pool  was  completed  on  August  31,  a 
hot  day  that  made  the  children  an.xious  to 
use  the  pool  In  the  evening  after  it  had  been 
filled  from  the  home's  only  source  of  water — 
a  750-foot  well.  Unbeknownst  of  the  children, 
however.  Reverend  Dingman  had  learned 
that  the  well  could  not  provide  the  7'2.000  gal- 
lons of  water  needed  to  fill  the  pool.  As  be- 
fore, community  spirit  stepped  in  to  save 
the  day.  As  soon  as  they  learned  of  the  dif- 
ficulty the  City  of  Mesa,  its  school  district, 
and  a  commercial  water  hauler  loaned  the 
Kiwanians  three  water  trucks,  which  for  two 
and  a  half  days  were  driven  out  to  what 
had  once  been  the  middle  of  the  desert  to  fill 
the  poo! 

The  ultimate  effect  of  Project  Splash  is 
that  for  ten  hot  months  of  the  year  75  In- 
stitutionallzed  children  will  not  have  to  be 
bussed  to  a  public  pool.  They  now  have  a 
fine  facility  of  their  own,  one  that  came  to 
them  through  the  community  spirit  of  the 
Klwanis  Club  and  people  of  Mesa,  Arizona. 


LEAD -BASED  PAINT  POISONING:  AN 
EXAMPLE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
23  I  was  one  of  a  number  of  Coneress- 
men  who  coslgned  a  letter  to  HEW  Sec- 
retary Richardson  expressing  deep  con- 
cern over  the  administration's  failure  to 
formally  request  funds,  either  for  fiscal 
1971  or  fiscal  1972,  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  under  the  Lead -Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Act,  That  legislation  au- 
thorized $10  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  S20  million  for  fiscal  1972. 

In  that  letter,  we  urged  Secretary 
Richardson  to  seek  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  fiscal  year 
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and  full  funding  of  this  necessary  pro- 
gram in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

On  May  28,  fully  4  weeks  after  receiv- 
ing our  letter,  Secretary  Richardson  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal,  and  in  terms  that 
have  become  all- too  familiar  with  the 
current  administration.  Despite  the  fact 
that  lead-based  paint  poisoning  con- 
tinues to  claim  the  lives  of  small  children 
throughout  our  Nation,  HEW  apparently 
has  decided  to  treat  the  problem  on  a 
pilot  project  basis.  The  administration 
now  announces  that  it  will  ask  Congress 
for  the  sum  of  S2  million  in  fiscal  1972 
and  has  the  unmitigated  gall  to  proclaim 
that  this  "signifies  the  administration's 
clear  intent  to  mount  a  concerted  effort 
to  eliminate  the  threat  of  lead -based 
paint."  It  apparently  matters  little  to  the 
administration  that  HEW  currently  has 
before  it  applications  totaling  more  than 
S50  million  from  communities  which  ob- 
viously feel  a  greater  sense  of  urgency. 

Because  it  so  dramatically  represents 
the  extent  to  which  this  administration's 
spending  priorities  are  distorted,  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  full  text 
of  Secretary  Richardson's  reply  to  my 
April  23  letter. 

Department  op  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Herman  Badillo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Badillo:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  April  23  requesting  the  Department  to 
seek  full  funding  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  Please  excuse  our 
delay  in  responding  to  this  letter. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  was  enacted 
late  :n  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  not 
signed  by  the  President  until  the  basic 
budget  decisions  for  1972  were  made.  Thus, 
the  budget  transmitted  on  January  29  did 
not  include  any  new  funds  for  implementing 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act. 

Since  the  current  fiscal  year  is  nearly  over, 
we  will  not  request  a  1971  supplemental. 
However,  the  President  will  shortly  transmit 
an  amendment  to  the  1972  budget  requesting 
$2  million  to  expand  our  program  to  attack 
the  problem  of  lead-based  paint  We  would 
use  the  additional  funds  to  make  a  more  con- 
certed effort  to  define  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem and  support  model  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  three  communities.  In  addition,  we 
will  continue  four  projects  related  to  the 
lead-based  paint  problem  already  begun 
under  other  legislative  authorities  at  a  level 
of  about  $200,000  This  would  bring  our  total 
budget  for  lead-based  paint  activities  to  $2  2 
million  in  1972.  While  this  is  considerably 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  in  the  Act. 
it  nevertheless  signifies  the  Administration's 
clear  intent  to  mount  a  concerted  effort  to 
eliminate  the  threat  of  lead-ba^ed  paint. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

s     Elliot  L    Richardson 

Secretary. 


June  1,  1971 


DRUG  RESOLUTION  OF  EAST 
ORANGE,  N.J. 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  I.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Edward  E. 
Ruhnke.  Sr.,  the  city  clerk  of  East 
Orange,  N.J.,  has  sent  me  a  certified 


copy  of  Resolution  1-183,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  city  council  on  May  24 
and  approved  by  Mayor  William  S.  Hart 
Sr..  on  the  following  day. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  means  to 
halt  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics,  which 
has  permitted  devastating  narcotics  to 
reach  our  shores  and  afflict  our  people. 

I  agree  with  the  city  council  that  such 
trafficking  must  be  stopped,  and  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  implement  a 
workable  eradication  program.  One 
measure  would  provide  that  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  be  utilized  solely  to  end 
trafficking  in  narcotics  as  well  as  sup- 
porting multilateral  eradication  of  il- 
legal narcotics  production.  This  legisla- 
tion would  also  direct  the  President  to 
con.sider  withholding  U.S.  assistance  to 
countries  refusing  to  cooperate  in  sup- 
pres.sing  the  drug  traffic. 

Such  legislation  must  be  enacted  and 
swiftly,  for  as  the  resolution  of  the  East 
Orange   City   Council   has   pointed  out, 
hard  drugs  continue  to  be  smuggled  into 
the  United  States  in  spite  of  programs 
designed  to  eliminate  trafficking. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
RrsoLuTioN  I- 183 — City  Covncil  of 
East  Orange 
Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Ttirkey  has  over 
the    many    years    last    past    grown    poppies 
which  is  the  source  of  heroin;   and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Turkey  has  at- 
tempted with  only  moderate  success  to  re- 
strict  the  growTh  of  popples   there; 

Whereas,  even  with  such  restnction.  the 
illegal  e.xportation  of  heroin  has  continued; 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  S..ites  of  America  has 
continually  over  many  years  afforded  and 
given  to  the  Republic  of  Turkey  monevs  and 
other  forms  of  aid  for  the  stability  of  the 
Turkish  economy  and  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Turkish  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  illegal  exportation 
of  heroin  has  resulted  in  its  being  smuggled 
Into  the  United  States  to  the  destruction  of 
the  wellbeing  of  Innumerable  persons  caus- 
ing enormou.s  economic  loss,  human  pain 
and  suffering;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Join  with  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  In  the  suppression  of  illegal  smug- 
gling of  heroin  and  to  aid  and  support  the 
economy  of  Turkey  by  replacement  of  funds 
in  kind  with  the  suppression  of  poppy  grow- 
ing: and 

Whereas,  the  continuance  of  such  smug- 
gling of  heroin  into  the  United  States  is  in 
the  form  of  a  national  calamity, 

N:)W.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Coiigre.ss  of  :he  United  States,  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  be 
urged  to  cut  off  any  and  all  economic  aid  to 
the  Turkish  Government  unless  the  growth 
of  poppies  is  completely  terminated  or  re- 
stricted to  such  modest  "form  that  its  output 
can  only  be  used  for  medical  needs:   and 

Be  it  fur'.her  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  PresidentRichard 
M.  Nixon.  Senators  Clifford  P  Case  and  Har- 
rison A  Williams.  Jr.  and  Congressman  Jo- 
seph G.  Mlnish. 


ON  THE  WAGING  OF  PEACE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pene- 
trating  article   WTitten   by   Mr.   Henry 
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Paolucci,  professor  of  political  science  at 
St.  John's  University  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Conservative  Party  of  New  York 
State,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  1.  1971. 
Mr.  Paolucci  points  out  that — 
Our  great  danger  today  comes  not  from 
American  military  arrogance,  which  is  non- 
existent, but  from  the  arrogance  of  our  peace- 
mongering,  which  intoxicates  and  must 
eventually  paralyze  the  will  to  act  pru- 
dently." 

Tlie  article  follows: 

On  the  Waging  Of  Peace:  The  Danger  Is 
Not  From  the  Military  but  From  Peace- 
mongers 

(By  Henry  Paolucci) 
To  the  historically  trained  ear,  the  most 
ominous    drums   of    war    have    always    been 
those  pounded  In  the  name  of  peace. 

Those  drums  are  rolling  today  with  a 
mounting  intensity  unparalleled  In  Ameri- 
can history.  They  are  telling  us  (in  the 
rhythms  of  Adlai  Stevenson's  eloquence)  : 
"We  must  abolish  war  to  save  our  collective 
skin-i  For  so  long  as  this  nuclear  death-dance 
continues,  tens  of  millions — perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  millions — are  living  on  borrowed 
time  "  Or  in  the  accents  of  Norman  Couslns's 
frenzied  appeal  for  a  world  federation  of 
peace-lovers:  "At  a  time  when  the  fingertip 
of  a  desf)erate  man  can  activate  a  whole 
switchboard  of  annihilation,  and  when  de- 
fense is  represented  by  retaliatory  holocaust, 
the  hi.storical  social  contract  between  man 
and  the  state  has  ceased  to  exist." 

Tlie  intention  of  such  talk  is  peace;  but 
Its  emotional  Intensity  Is  unquestionably 
such  stuff  as  wars  are  made  of.  When  peace  is 
proclaimed  as  a  sovereign  value,  when  its 
lovers  declare  themselves  disposed  to  sacrifice 
all  things  else  for  its  attainment — even  their 
pledged  national  allegiance — we  can  he  sure 
that  Ignorant  armies,  terrible  with  self- 
righteous  banners,  are  about  to  clash.  Por  it 
is  not  at  college  teach-ins  or  on  the  Op-Ed 
page  of  The  Times,  but  in  the  arena  of  war 
that  the  supreme  national  sacrifices  for  peace 
are  ultimately  made. 

Peace  is.  like  liberty,  one  of  those  Janus- 
faced  ideals  that  look  two  ways.  The  Road  to 
Peace  remains  a  peaceful  road  only  so  long 
as  no  serious  obstacles  are  encountered.  Ac- 
cording to  some  wise  men,  the  fiercest  wars 
have  been  fought  to  remove  man-made  ob- 
stacles to  peace  Hitler  was  such  an  obstacle. 
While  the  rest  of  us  were  plodding  down  a 
depressed  stretch  of  the  Road  to  Peace,  he 
mobilized  an  entire  people  for  war.  'Vet. 
what  he  was  ultimately  after  with  his  talk  of 
a  "New  Order"  was  surely  an  arrangement  of 
enforceable  peace--under  which  the  entire 
world  would  indeed  be  living  now,  had  our 
physicists  not  outstripped  his  in  that  first 
great  arms  race  of  the  nuclear  age.  Those 
who  finally  crushed  him  In  war  openly 
acknowledged  that  his  goal  was  peace  in 
their  branding  as  "appeasers"  all  who  sought 
to  prevent  our  military  intervention  against 
him. 

Wars  result  from  the  desire  to  impose 
one's  will  upon  others  and  to  resist  being 
imposed  upon.  Peace  is  the  condition  of 
having  one's  willful  way,  whether  actively 
or  passively.  Even  a  bawling  infant  knows 
the  difference  between  being  resisted  and 
being  pacified. 

The  maturity  of  the  Western  nations  has 
consisted  In  their  mutual  recognition  that 
the  desire  to  establish  a  regime  of  enforce- 
able peace  over  a  vast  multitude  Is  Itself  the 
greatest  provocation  of  war.  That  fact  first 
impressed  Itself  on  Western  statesmen  dur- 
ing the  three  decades  of  war  that  preceded 
the  so-called  Peace  of  Westphalia,  In  1648 — 
which  was  peaceful  only  in  the  sense  that, 
by  its  arrangements,  the  age-old  longing  for 
an  enforceable  world  peace,  such  as  animates 
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so  many  educated  people  today,  was  at  least 
temporarily  laid  to  rest. 

Napoleon  resurrected  that  longing.  He 
marched  his  armies  back  and  forth  across 
the  Continent  to  remove  the  many  national 
obstacles  to  its  attainment.  Later  It  was  the 
turn  of  Imperial  Germany,  whose  Kaiser,  like 
Russia's  Czar,  celebrated  in  his  very  name 
the  august  aspiration  of  Imperial  Rome  to 
impose  its  peace  everywhere  by  uplifting  the 
lowly  and  putting  down  the  proud. 

Vying  to  establish  an  enforceable  world 
peace  today  are  the  Marxist-Leninists,  who 
are  as  tough  as  the  toughest  old  Romans,  and 
that  motley  band  of  American  social  scien- 
tists, English  teachers,  journalists,  Sanskrit- 
reading  physicists,  existentialist  philoso- 
phers, plajrwrlghts,  film-makers,  etc..  aptly 
characterized  by  Joseph  Schumpeter  as 
"ethical  imperialists."  The  Marxist-Leninists 
have  an  obvious  advantage,  for  they  are  real- 
ists. They  can  be  deterred  by  a  nuclear  policy 
of  assured  destruction,  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  United  States.  But,  If  American  policy  in- 
sists on  an  enforceable  world  peace,  the 
tough  men  of  Moscow  are  not  about  to  let 
themselves  be  "Pugwashed"  into  accepting 
the  petulant  rule  of  a  Western  intelligentsia 
that  thinks  it  can  gain  the  world  by  a  "great 
act  of  persuasion"  conducted  on  the  pattern 
of  a  Harvard  seminar  on  international  affairs. 

The  Irony  Is  that,  with  all  their  drum- 
beating  for  "peace  now,"  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  lead  today's  peace  crusade 
are  making  it  Impossible  for  serious  counsels 
to  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  government.  Even 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  armed  forces 
has  been  reduced  to  gibbering  that  he's  a 
"devoted  pacifist." 

Our  great  danger  today  comes  not  from 
American  military  arrogance,  which  is  non- 
existent, but  from  the  arrogance  of  our  peace- 
mongerlng,  which  intoxicates  and  must  even- 
tually paralyze  the  will  to  act  prudently. 


MAY  DAY  DEMONSTRATIONS  EM- 
PHASIZE NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 
REGULATING  USE  OF  PARKLANDS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  widely 
portrayed  "festive"  mood  of  the  thou- 
sands of  antiwar  protesters  who  invaded 
our  Nation's  Capital  during  the  period 
from  April  24  through  May  5  is  now  a 
matter  of  disputed  history.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fact  and  record,  however,  that  the 
damages  left  behind  exceeded,  by  very 
conservative  estimates,  $100,000  and  the 
total  costs  for  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  mili- 
tary services  will  run  into  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  when  and  if  the  tab  is 
tallied. 

Of  course,  Washington  is  the  natural 
site  for  most  political  demonstrations 
and,  to  be  sure,  the  Constitution  g:uar- 
antees  the  right  of  "peaceful '  assembly. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly, but  I  strongly  dififer  with  those 
who  feel  that  we,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  residents  who  live  here,  and  the 
tourists  who  visit,  should  stand  aside  and 
let  the  protesters — for  whatever  cause — 
run  roughshod  over  everything  and  any- 
thing in  their  path.  Particularly,  I  feel 
the  Congress  has  a  special  responsibihty 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  parklands 
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in  this  city,  and  it  was  with  the  intent 
that  these  lands  should  be  equally  ac- 
cessible to  all  citizens  that  Congressman 
Wylie  and  I  introduced  H.R.  7479.  The 
legislation  enumerates  those  uses  that 
are  to  be  prohibited — uses  of  the  nature 
that  interfere  with  equal  access — and 
provides  for  the  posting  of  a  bond  by  the 
sponsors  of  demonstration  activities  to 
cover  reasonably  anticipated  damages 
and  costs  of  restoring  the  demonstration 
site  to  its  normal  state. 

In  this  context,  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  testimony  of  the  Director 
of  National  Capital  Parks,  Russell  E. 
Dickenson,  who  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  on  May  18  in  connection 
with  the  Mayday  demonstration  activi- 
ties. Although  I  do  not  intend  to  put 
words  into  Mr.  Dickenson's  mouth,  his 
suggestions  for  legislation  as  a  result  of 
these  demonstration  activities  would  ap- 
pear, at  least,  to  follow  the  broad  outlines 
of  H.R.  7479.  This  bill,  I  would  reiterate, 
is  identical  to  a  measure  that  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  this  body  less 
than  2  years  ago.  Furthermore,  291  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  endorsed  the  legis- 
lation when  it  was  voted  on  at  that  time. 
Your  close  attention  to  the  following 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Dickenson's  testimony 
is  invited : 

Excerpts  of  Testimony  of  Russell  E. 

Dickenson 
Mr.  RoMiNES.  Gentlemen,  as  the  Chair- 
man pointed  out  in  his  opening  statement, 
these  hearings  are  an  Inquiry  into  the  origin, 
history,  character,  objectives  and  activities 
of  the  National  Peace  Action  Coalition  and 
the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice. 
Now,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  will  refer  to  them 
as  the  NPAC  and  the  PCPJ. 

The  principal  demonstrations  and  activi- 
ties that  these  two  organizations  sponsored 
or  in  which  their  members  participated  in 
Washington,  D.C,  occurred  between  April  24 
and  May  5,  1971.  Wotild  you  please  provide 
the  committee  with  a  brief  chronology  of 
events  in  which  these  two  organizations 
participated  during  the  Interval  as  they  af- 
fected your  departments? 

Mr.  Dickenson.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  would  like  to  make  just  a  short  prefatory 
statement  and  then  I  will  go  into  the  chro- 
nology. 

Washington  has  witnessed  many  major 
demonstrations  in  recent  years  and  these 
have  occurred  for  the  most  part  In  public 
parklands  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  use 
of  public  lands  for  the  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. Due  to  several  recent  court  cases, 
however,  the  National  Park  Service  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  Section  3650.19  concern- 
ing demonstrations  and  public  gatherings 
has  been  enjoined.  By  order  of  the  courts, 
demonstrations  may  occur  on  public  park 
lands  on  15  days  notice  by  the  demonstrating 
group.  If  demonstrations  appear  to  affect 
Presidential  security,  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  City,  or  If 
there  Is  likelihood  of  Irreparable  damage  to 
park  resources  and  facilities,  the  Govern- 
ment must  carry  the  burden  of  seeking  In- 
junctive relief. 

I  would  like  to  note  the  arrangements,  the 
strategy  and  the  negotiations,  or  large  ne- 
gotiations which  are.  by  agreement,  handled 
by  an  Interagency  group  led  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  concerned  agencies  In- 
clude the  District  of  Columbia  Government, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  MUltary  Services. 
Therefore,  according  to  this  procedure  just 
outlined   above,   we   received   a   demonstra- 
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tlOQ  notice  from  NPAC  regarding  the  events 
of  April  24. 

I  would  like  to  note,  regarding  the  NPAC 
demonstratlona  on  April  24,  that  most  of 
the  activities  occurred  In  this  particular 
case  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service  In  Washington,  DC. 

The  parade  was  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  the  assembly  point  was  at  the  Capitol. 
Therefore,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  Jurisdiction 
on  that  day  was  from  14th  St.,  west  on  the 
Washington  Monument  grounds  and  West 
Potomac  Park. 

Earlier,  a  notice  of  the  demonstrations  had 
been  filed  which  Involved  a  musical  event,  a 
rock  concert,  which  was  planned  to  go  all 
night  at  the  Washington  Monument  grounds. 
Later  on,  a  supplemental  statement  was  filed 
which  linked  this  to  the  PCPJ  .  .  . 

•  •  •  «  • 

Mr.  Dickenson.  I  would  like  also  to  note 
that  as  a  part  of  the  Interagency  considera- 
tion and  by  tigreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chief  (of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department)  Jerry  Wil- 
son was  In  overall  command  of  police  forces 
In  the  city  during  the  period  from  April  24 
through  May  9. 

Going  specifically  now  to  the  musical  event, 
the  rock  concert  on  the  evening  of  April  24, 
throughout  the  afternoon  there  were  about 
six  to  eight  thousand  people  on  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  grounds  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  activities  at  the  Capitol.  As 
the  afternoon  and  evening  went  on  it  built 
up  to  a  total  of  about  50.000  people  who  re- 
mained on  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds  that  night.  A  musical  event  did  oc- 
cur. Considerable  damage  occurred  to  the 
facilities  on  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds  which  Included  the  benches  around 
the  Washington  Monument. 

The  Sylvan  Theater  Itself  received  damages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  estimate  ranging 
over  the  subsequent  two  days  showed  ap- 
proximately HOO.OOO  of  damages  occurring 
at  the  Washington  Monument  grounds  alone. 
The  Craihman.  $100,000  on  April  24? 
Mr.  Dickinson.  That  Is  correct,  sir,  the 
night  of  April  24th. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  press  reports  that 
the  city  was  Immaculately  clean. 

Mr.  Dickenson.  We  read  that  with  some 
chagrin.  We  have  the  facts  to  show  that  the 
damage  at  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds  was  quite  severe. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ.  Mr.  Dickenson,  I  have  been 
out  to  the  Washington  Monument  since  that 
date.  The  wooden  part  of  the  park  benches 
around  the  Monument  are  gone.  Is  that  the 
date  they  left? 

Mr.  Dickenson.  That  Is  correct,  the  night 
of  April  24th. 

Mr.  ScHMrrz.  I  was  not  here  that  week- 
end; I  was  out  In  California,  but  all  the 
headlines  were  how  peaceful  the  demonstra- 
tion was  here. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Entry  was  made  Into  the 
Washington  Monument  logistical  and  sup- 
port facilities  that  night. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ.  Wm  most  of  the  $100,000 
damage  Inside  the  Monument? 

Mr.  Dickenson.  No.  I  would  say,  trying  to 
give  you  some  Idea,  there  was  about  $18,000 
that  occurred  at  the  Sylvan  Theater  Itself; 
the  benches  alone  were  approximately  $14,- 
000;  and  then  the  rest,  the  need  to  returf 
certain  areas  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  ScHMrrz.  The  Monument  Itcelf,  when 
I  was  out  there,  appeared  to  have  been  sand- 
blasted about  six  to  eight  feet  up.  Was  that 
done  to  cover  up  damages  done  on  the  24th 
(April)? 

Mr.  Dickenson.  That  Is  correct.  Consider- 
able vandalism  occurred  by  spray  painting 
slogans  and  obscenities  on  the  base  of  the 
Monument. 
The  Chairman.  In  an  estimate  of  $100,000 
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damage,  are  you  including  damage  to  prop- 
erty of  private  Individuals,  or  Is  that  only 
Government  damage? 

Mr.  Dickenson.  There  is  approximately 
$25,000  which  would  be  private  property,  bur; 
was  property  leased  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  these  were  sanitary  facilities. 
There  Is  a  pending  claim  for  approximately 
$25,000  because  these  Johnny-on-the-spots, 
large  ones,  were  burned  by  the  demonstrators. 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  one  mobile  restroom  valued  at  $17,0u0 
was  burned.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   Dickenson.   That    Is   correct:    that   is 
part  of  the  $25,000  pending  claim  .  .  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Dickenson.  April  25  was  a  day  of  res- 
toration and  clean-up  for  National  Capital 
Parks.  During  the  period  of  April  25  through 
May  1,  which  was  the  following  Saturday, 
the  PCPJ  was  In  the  West  Potomac  Park 
area  and  a  number  of  negotiations  and  con- 
frontations occurred  between  the  US  Park 
Police.  National  Capital  Parks,  and  that  group 
to  try  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  with 
an  agreement  and  understanding  regarding 
their  occupancy  of  that  area  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  Essentially,  the  understand- 
ing called  for  no  camping  and  no  fires,  and 
this  was  consistently  and  continually  vio- 
lated. So  our  effort  was  to  try  to  obtain  some 
voluntary  compliance  on  the  part  of  that 
group  throughout  that  week  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  RoMiNEs,  Mr.  Dickenson,  do  you  know 

who  initiated  the  agreement  between  the 
PCPJ  and  the  Park  Service  for  camping  in 
West  Potomac  Park? 

Mr.  Dickenson.  As  I  indicated,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  heads  an  interagency  group. 
So,  therefore,  the  principal  negotiations  He 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  on 
behalf  of  and  assisted  by  the  other  concerned 
agencies  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  . 
Mr.  RoMiNES.  Do  you  have  compiled,  sir, 

any  total  damages  and  expense  flgjres  for 
your  department  for  the  Interval  April  24 
through  May  5? 

Mr.  Dickenson.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  RoMiNBS.  Could  you  give  those  figures 
to  the  committee,  please? 

Mr.  Dickenson.  My  listing,  including  po- 
lice regular  time,  police  over-time,  the  neces- 
sary provision  of  logistical  and  support  facil- 
ities for  this  type  of  large  gathering,  totals 
$223,100  for  April  24  and  25.  That  Includes 
also  the  damage  figure  which  I  announced 
earUer  ($100,000).  For  the  period  April  26 
through  May  1,  which  Is  essentially  a  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  situation  In  West  Po- 
tomac Park,  the  total  police  cost  and  other 
costs.  Including  some  damage  there,  was 
$191,200.  Prom  May  2  through  May  4,  which 
Is  essentially  a  restoration  and  clean-up  Job 
in  West  Potomac  Park,  the  costs  were  $98,800. 
That  makes  a  total  during  the  period  of 
April  24  through  May  4  of  $513,100  .   .   . 

•  •  •  •  . 
Mr   RoMiNES.  Do  either  of  you  (Mr.  Beye. 

Deputy  Chief  of  U.S.  Park  Police,  or  Mr. 
Dickenson)  know  of  any  special  problems 
which  have  confronted  your  department  as 
a  result  of  these  demonstrations  for  which 
you  think  any  remedial  legislation  is  neces- 
sary or  would  be  of  assistance  to  you? 

Mr.  Dickenson.  Yes.  sir,  I  do  have  a  cou- 
ple of  thoughts,  perhaps,  for  consideration. 
We  feel  the  need  in  National  Capital  Parks 
to  have  the  reg\ilatlon  regarding  camping 
and  overnight  use  of  public  lands  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  legislatively  strength- 
ened. This  has  to  do  particularly  with  the 
use  of  public  park  lands  for  camping,  sleep- 
ing, and  fires.  Then  I  raise  the  question  about 
the  wisdom  of  permitting  all-night  rock 
concerts  on  public  lands.  Indeed,  any  type 
of  demonstration  acUvlty  at  night  on  the 
public  park   lands   of  the  Nation's   Capital 
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has  special  built-in  problems  itself,  so  per- 
haps some  consideration  could  be  given  to 
having  demonstration  activltiee  occurring 
during  daylight  hours,  and  certainly  not  the 
all-night  type  of  activities  which  we  have 
recently  experienced  on  two  occasions,  once 
on  the  Washington  Monument  grounds  and 
once  at  West  Potomac  Park 

A  second  Item  that  might  be  given  some 
additional  attention  Is  the  consideration  of 
bonding  or  a  bonding  requirement  for  those 
who  do  cause  damage  to  publicly  owned  fa- 
cilities which  would,  perhaps,  provide  for 
the  restoration  and  repair  of  anything  that 
is   damaged  during  an   activity. 

Those  are  the  two  broad  general  areas  In 
which  I  have  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  legislation  dn 
those  I  areas  would  be  outside  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee,  but  they  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  will  see  that  the  Chairman 
of  those  committees  receive  a  copy  of  these 
hearings,  and  your  recommendations  will  be 
made  available  to  them  .   .  . 


AMENDMENT    TO    BE   OFFERED   TO 
H.R.   7109— OFF-SHORE   AIRPORTS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 


OP    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  7109,  the  NASA  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Collier)  and  I  will  offer  the 
following  amendment: 

At  page  2.  Unes  5  and  6,  delete  "$135,- 
000,000;"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  '$134,500,000;  provided  that 
none  of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  used  to  finance  research 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  off- 
shore airports;". 

As  we  pointed  out  in  a  letter  circulated 
to  all  of  our  colleagues  last  week,  section 
1(8)  of  H.R.  7109  contains  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $135  miUion  for  aeronautical  re- 
search, $500,000  of  which,  according  to 
the  committee  report,  is  to  be  used  to  fi- 
nance further  studies  of  the  technical 
feasibility  of  constructing  off-shore  air- 
ports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
have  the  technical  capability  to  build  an 
airport  in  Lake  Michigan  or  Lake  Erie. 
Indeed,  studies  have  already  been  con- 
ducted by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
city  of  Cleveland  to  demonstrate  this 
fact.  We  do  not  need  to  spend  another 
half  a  million  dollars  on  technical  feasi- 
bility studies.  What  we  do  need  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  ought  to  extend  commercial 
exploitation  to  our  waterways  in  the 
same  way  we  have  done  with  dry  land. 
There  are  important  questions  of  esthet- 
ics, of  ecology,  and  of  urban  planning 
which  must  be  given  equal  weight  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  have  the  tech- 
nological capability.  This  was  the  lesson 
of  the  SST— the  fact  that  we  can  build  a 
bigger  and  better  article  does  not  mean 
that  we  necessarily  ought  to  do  so.  Be- 
fore millions  are  committed  to  an  un- 
wise project,  let  us  stop  and  ask  why. 
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THE  POSTAL  CORPORATIONS 
UNHAPPY  CUSTOMERS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  morning 
newspaper  in  my  home  city,  conducts  a 
daily  poll  entitled  "The  Public  Speaks," 

The  Inquirer  poses  one  question  a  day 
and  invites  its  readers  to  respond  by  call- 
ing one  of  two  phone  numbers.  If  a  reader 
wishes  to  answer  "yes,"  he  calls  the  des- 
ignated number  and  his  "yes"  vote  and 
comments  are  recorded.  If  a  reader 
%-ishes  to  answer  "no,"  he  calls  another 
designated  number  and  that  vote  and 
accompanying  comments  likewise  are 
recorded. 

The  phone  lines  are  open  12  hours  a 
day.  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The  feature 
has  proven  very  popular  and  on  some 
questions  the  response  has  been  tremen- 
dous, particularly  since,  unlike  with  most 
polls,  the  respondent  must  take  the  initi- 
ative to  participate. 

One  day  recently,  the  Inquirer  posed 
the  question:  "Has  Your  Postal  Service 
Improved  Lately?"  Some  3.463  readers 
replied;  96.1  percent  answered  "No." 

All  of  us  in  this  body  read,  study,  pon- 
der, and  even  conduct  polls.  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  would  agree  that  the  evidence  of 
this  poll  is  as  conclusive  as  any  we  have 
probably  ever  seen. 

Delivering  the  mail  is  the  most  visible 
public  service  the  Government  provides. 
Everyone  uses  the  mails.  If  the  public 
has  such  contempt  for  this  Nation's  once- 
widely  respected  mail  service,  there 
should  be  little  surprise  at  the  rising 
skepticism  and  impatience  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  with  their  Govern- 
ment generally. 

Loss  of  confidence  in  the  mail  service 
has  led  in  large  part  to  loss  of  confidence 
in  Government.  The  Federal  Government 
has  been  in  the  business  of  delivering  the 
mail  for  nearly  two  centuries.  When  we 
ask  the  people  for  large  sums  of  new 
money  to  help  solve  problems  in  health, 
education,  welfare,  housing,  transit,  pol- 
lution, and  even  defense,  we  now  confront 
increasing  reluctance. 

The  public  is  legitimately  asking  how 
can  Government  possibly  solve  the  more 
simple,  mechanical,  household  task  of  de- 
livering the  mall,  a  job  it  has  been  doing 
for  200  years.  And  for  those  of  us  who 
think  we  can  argue  that  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration has  taken  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  mail  business.  I  caution 
that  our  constituents  do  not  make  that 
neat  distinction. 

Therefore  an  eflScient  and  respected 
mail  delivery  system  is  critical  in  restor- 
ing public  confidence  in  Government's 
ability  to  deliver  services  and  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, itself.  Clearly  the  mall  system 
has  lost  this  confidence  as  is  evident  from 
the  Inquirer's  poll  published  May  25, 
1971,  which,  with  the  imanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues,  I  enter  here: 
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The  Public  Speaks  :  Has  Your  Postal  Service 
Improved  Lately? 
how  you   voted 
No:   3337   (96.1  percent). 
Yes:    126   103.9  percent). 

sample  "no"  comments 
"It's  cheaper  to  make  a  phone  call"  .  .  . 
"Worse  than  ever"  .  .  .  "It  stinks".  .  .  "Rot- 
ten" .  .  .  "New  carrier  every  day"  ...  "I  don't 
get  my  mall  untu  4  In  the  afternoon  and  most 
of  the  stuff  Isn't  mine"  .  .  .  "It's  unusual  to 
get  a  letter  delivered  within  the  city  in  less 
than  three  days"  .  .  .  "They've  got  their  nerve 
to  raise  the  rates"  .  .  .  "It's  getting  worse;  I 
know,  I  work  for  the  post  office." 

SAMPLE    "YES"    COMMENTS 

"By  two  hours  today,  because  the  regular 
carrier  wasn't  on"  .  .  .  "They  seem  to  be  doing 
a  lot  better  than  they  have  been"  .  .  .  "What's 
really  bad  Is  the  phone  company"  .  .  .  "Mall- 
men  are  much  nicer"  .  .  .  "Letters  arrive  okay, 
but  packages  are  still  slow"  .  .  .  "My  mail 
arrives  earlier  now"  .  .  .  "I'm  getting  my  bUls 
on  time"  .  .  .  "Better  than  a  year  ago,  but 
not  better  than  five  years  ago." 


BIG  BUS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  safety  problems  which  concerns 
me  with  respect  to  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease bus  width,  is  that  of  the  blind  spot 
behind  buses  and  other  large  vehicles.  It 
is  in  reality,  a  two-way  blind  spot  because 
there  is  a  significant  area  immediately 
behind  these  large  vehicles  which  is  cut 
off  from  the  drivers  view,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  forward  view  of  drivers 
of  other  vehicles  in  the  blind  spot  is  also 
blocked. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  some  prog- 
ress is  being  made  on  solving  this  prob- 
lem, at  least  insofar  as  the  driver  of  the 
forward  vehicle. 

Advertisements  contained  in  the  May 
17  issue  of  Newsweek,  and  the  May  14 
issue  of  Life  magazine,  give  some  basic 
information  on  a  new  device  which  will 
hopefully  solve  the  problem  of  the  blind 
spot.  I  want  to  commend  General  Tele- 
phone and  Electronics,  and  their  Syl- 
vania  subsidiary  for  their  pioneering 
efforts  in  this  field. 

It  seems  foolish  to  me  to  increase  the 
width  of  buses  and  thus  the  size  of  the 
blind  spot  until  we  do  in  fact,  solve  this 
problem,  and  get  the  new  device  fully 
operative.  To  do  otherwise,  is  to  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse; 

Text  of  advertisement  follows : 

Gives  Drivers  a  Fantastic  Advantage 

When  Mother  Nature  equipped  man  for 
survival  there  were  no  such  things  as  auto- 
mobiles. 

How  was  she  supposed  to  know  he'd  end 
up  bEU-rellng  down  highways  at  crazy  speeds, 
zigging  and  zagglng  from  lane  to  lane,  get- 
ting knocked  to  Kingdom  Come  from  behind 
by  his  brothers? 

If  she  had  known,  she  mlght've  given  him 
a  better  chance.  She  mlght've  given  him  eyes 
In  back  of  his  head — which  Is  the  whole  Idea 
behind  our  GTE  Sylvanla  company's  latest 
auto  safety  device. 
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The  extra  eyes  are  actually  two  ultrasonic 
detectors  mounted  near  your  car's  talllights. 
They're  so  sensitive,  they  can  pick  up  sounds 
from  another  car's  engine  and  tires  from  as 
far  away  as  35  feet. 

When  a  vehicle  traveling  35  mph  or  more 
comes  Into  one  of  your  rear  blind  zones,  an 
amazing  thing  happens.  One  of  two  tiny 
lights  on  your  dashboard  lights  up — sort  of 
like  a  directional  signal.  Then  it  stays  on, 
until  the  vehicle  is  alongside  you.  Safely  in 
view. 

Now  we  wish  we  could  tell  you  that  our 
eyes-ln-back-of-the-head  device  is  available 
right  now.  But  we  can't.  Its  still  in  the  final 
testing  stage  (along  with  the  electronic  con- 
trols for  a  new  Invention  that  reduces  ex- 
haust pollution) . 

We  can  tell  you  this,  though:  Detroit  Is 
seriously  looking  Into  It. 

So  mayt)e  one  of  these  daj-s  it'll  be  laoking 
behind  for  you. 


U.S.  BUSINESS  POLICIES  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  WU- 
liam  R.  Cotter,  president  of  the  African- 
American  Institute,  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
question  of  what  policies  U.S.  businesses 
should  follow  in  relation  to  South  Afri- 
ca. His  statement  was  an  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  well-reasoned  one  and 
I  commend  it  to  all  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  who  hope  to  see  the 
end  of  the  abhorrent  apartheid  system 
that  prevails  today  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Cotter's  statement  follows : 
Testimony  of  William  R.  Cotter,  President, 

ATRICAN-AMERICAN     iNSnTCTTE 

I  appear  here  today  as  an  Individual  and 
not  as  an  official  sp>okesman  for  the  African- 
American  Institute.  While  the  Institute  has 
a  long  record  of  activities  which  clearly  indi- 
cate Its  opposition  to  apartheid  and  the 
white  minority  governments  which  dom- 
inate Southern  Africa,  It  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  specific  stands  on  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions which  this  Committee  Is  now  Investi- 
gating. One  Important  exception  was  the 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
AAI  in  1960  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
Sharpesvllle  massacre,  condemned  apartheid, 
and  the  repressive  actions  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government.  Members  of  the  Institute, 
of  course,  remain  free  to  express  their  own 
views  on  issues  such  as  U.S.  business  in- 
vestment in  South  Africa  about  which  you 
have  invited  me  to  testify. 

Before  discussing  what  U.S.  business 
should  do  with  respect  to  its  Investments 
in  South  Africa,  I  must  first  outline  what 
I  believe  should  be  the  governing  criteria  for 
evaluating  all  U.S.  Involvement — public  as 
well  as  private — with  South  Africa.  For  me, 
the  litmus  test  is  simple.  When  reviewing 
any  U.S.  activity  we  should  ask:  can  It  lead 
to  changes  in  South  Africa  which  will  re- 
sult, as  immediately  as  possible.  In  ending 
apartheid  and  minority  rule  within  that 
country? 

I,  personally,  am  In  complete  accord  with 
those  who  call  for  the  strongest  measures 
by  the  United  States  to  accelerate  the  proc- 
ess of  change  within  South  Africa.  Nor  would 
I  automatlcallv  rule  out  violence  as  an  In- 
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strument  for  obtaining  the  rights  of  the 
non-white  majority.  The  United  States  ob- 
tained its  Independence  through  violent 
resolution  when  it  became  clear  that  other 
avenues  of  peaceful  changes  had  been 
blocked  Can  we  deny  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  South  Africaos  the  same  right 
to  achieve  their  Independence  from  minor- 
ity tyranny  by  whatever  means  are  required'' 
I  would  certainly  prefer  peaceful  change 
in  Sou-h  Africa — for  the  good  of  the  major- 
ity as  well  as  the  minority — but  I  am  not 
optimistic  that  the  white  rulers  will  willingly 
relinquish  their  absolute  control  over  non- 
whites  The  Vorster  Governments  response 
to  the  Lusalia  Manifesto — which  accepted  the 
possibility  of  peaceful,  e%-olutlonary  change 
in  South  Africa — has  not  been  encouraging 
Consequently.  President  Julius  Nyerere  of 
Tanzania  was  clearly  justified  when  he  called, 
m  his  address  before  the  25th  Anniversary 
Session  of  the  United  Nations,  for  less  pa- 
tience and  dialogue  and  more  support  for 
the  freedom  fighters.  In  that  connection.  I 
applaud  the  support  which  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  is  giving  to  African  libera- 
tion movements. 

Nevertheless,  few  believe  that  an  internal, 
violent  revolution  could  succeed  in  South 
Africa  at  -his  point  Thus,  while  I  recog- 
nize the  legitimacy  of  violence  I  doubt  fts 
ef^cacy  in  the  current  South  African  context 
This  IS  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  nr.e  to  en- 
dorse, without  qualification,  the  demands  of 
•hose  Americans — mainly  young  and  often 
Black — whose  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  South  Africa  I  most  re.spect.  This 
group  of  concerned  American.^ — which  also 
includes  trade  union  leaders  and  Black  em- 
ployee groups — calls,  with  a  near  unanimous 
voice,  for  complete  economic  disengagement 
from  South  Africa.  I  would  be  in  their  ranks 
now  if  I  believed  that  total  economic  disen- 
gagement by  the  US  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  eliminati:;g  apartheid  and 
bringing  majority  rule  to  South  Africa.  I 
will  join  their  ranks,  in  the  future,  when  it 
so  appears.  But,  at  least  now.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate complete  withdrawal 

Ins'ead.  X  believe  a  better  strategy  is  to 
help  US  business  recognize  its  obligation  to 
the  wider  community  In  South  Africa  just 
as  it  has  come  to  recognize  in  the  United 
States  that  it  has  obligations  to  its  em- 
ployees and  the  general  public  which  go  well 
beyond  its  simple  duty  to  maximize  profits 
f3r  stockholders,  U.S  business  operating  m 
South  Africa  must  stop  defending  its  gen- 
eral complicity  In  apartheid  by  arguing  that 
it  cannot  violate  local  laws  or  customs  or 
otherwise  -interfere  in  the  internal  affairs" 
of  another  nation 

What  about  its  obligation  to  follow  U.S. 
Government  policy  which  had  condemned 
apartheid  and  seek  ways  within  a  general 
system  of  •contacts'  with  South  Africa,  to 
encourage  change  within  that  country?  What 
about  its  obligation  to  its  employees  and 
the  general  public  in  South  Africa?  Are  these 
obligations  less  important  than  automatic 
compliance  with  repugnant  South  African 
laws''  I  thi:.k  not 

Now,  assuming  business  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  trying  to  bring  about  change  in 
South  Africa,  what  can  and  should  It  do' 
My  general  answer  is,  it  should  try  to  push 
at  the  limits  of  tolerance  to  break  down 
apartheid  increase  the  welfare  of  non-white 
workers,  see  to  their  training.  Job  promotions. 
and  the  education  of  their  children,  provide 
the  opportunity  for  collective  bargaining  by 
recognizing  black  employee  groups,  give  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  Institute  pension,  life. 
health  and  disability  insurance  plans  for 
non-whites,  provide  legal  assistance  to  em- 
plDyees  who  cannot  afford  it  and  assist  with 
their  obtaining  decent  housing,  medical  care, 
loans  and  transp>ortation 

Business  should  insure  that  non-white 
employees  are  treated  with  respect,  and  that 
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they  are  given  preferred  treatment  in  train- 
ing and  promotions  Business  should  con- 
tribute to  organizations  both  within  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States  which  are  con- 
cerned with  advancing  the  welfare  of  non- 
whites  in  South  Africa.  It  should  stop  giving 
money  to  the  South  Africa  Foundation  which 
is  primarily  an  apologist  for  the  status  quo 
in  South  Africa. 

I  recognize  that  this  approach,  which 
encourages  U.S.  business  to  change  radically 
its  method  of  operations  in  South  Africa  but 
does  not  call  for  wlthdra'A,-al  at  this  time,  is 
generally  opposed  by  both  business  and  the 
more  articulate,  young  critics  in  tlMs  country 
of  the  South  African  regime  Business  often 
says  that  even  if  it  wanted  to  do  these  things. 
It  would  nit  be  "allowed"  to  by  the  South 
African  Government  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  this  IS  the  case.  The  actum  of  the 
Polaroid  Corporation  is  testing  in  a  small 
pilot  way.  the  limits  of  South  African  govern- 
ment tolerance.  Others  could  Join  Polaroid  to 
probe  these  limits  and  other  companies  as 
well  as  Polaroid  should,  in  my  view,  continue 
to  press  forward  ever  higher  standards  of 
justice   for  their   non-white  employees. 

But.  some  businessmen  will  say.  the  South 
African  Government  will,  eventually,  reach 
a  point  where  it  will  stop  US.  firms  from 
cuntmuously  increasing  the  opportunities 
and  v.elfare  of  non-white  employees  and  will 
force  U.S.  bvisiness  to  retreat  from  the  re- 
forms or  withdraw  from  South  Africa 
entirely  At  that  point.  I  recommend  with- 
drawal. If  U  S.  business  caiiiiol  be  a  force  for 
continuous  change  and  ever  more  effective 
assaults  on  apartheid,  then  I  believe  it  should 
withdraw. 

But  to  my  friends — and  particularly  the 
c.ncerned.  young  Black  and  other  statT  mem- 
bers of  the  African-American  Institute — who 
call  for  total  withdrawal  now.  I  must  suggest 
that  your  recommended  course  would  discard 
an  important  potential  too!  for  achieving 
meaningful  change  within  South  Africa  t>e- 
fore  It  is  even  tried  out  Before  US  firms 
are  pressured  to  withdraw.  I  believe  we  should 
try  to  convert  U.S.  business  into  a  force  to 
break  down  apartheid  Most  of  those  who 
call  for  immediate  withdrawal  honestly  doubt 
that  US.  business  could  ever  become  a  force 
for  real  change  within  South  Africa  even  if 
it  had  the  requisite  will  Perhaps  they  are 
right  But,  we  won't  know  for  certain  until 
some  have  tried. 

It  IS  clear  that  if  both  withdrawal  and 
internal  pressure  are  possslble  forces  for 
change  within  South  Africa — and  I  believe 
both  can  be — and  if  we  want  to  test  the  ef- 
ficacy of  each  approach — as  I  feel  we 
should — we  can  only  do  so  in  one  order:  we 
must  lirsl  encourage  US.  business  to  mount 
strong,  determined  and  ever  escalating  pres- 
sure from  within  If  that  does  not  result 
m  meaningful  changes,  then  we  should  de- 
mand U  S.  business  to  withdraw  in  the  hopes 
tliat  withdrawal  will  have  some  greater  im- 
pact However,  we  must  bear  m  miiid  that 
those  two  strategies  can  not  be  tried  In  the 
rtrerse  order:  U.S.  business  cannot  first  with- 
draw and  later  try  to  work  from  within 
South  Africa. 

Despite  my  personal  advocacy  of  trying 
first  to  force  change  from  within,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  I  see  great  value  in  im- 
mediate w^lthdrawal  as  well  In  the  first  place, 
massive  withdrawal  of  US  business  at  this 
point  would  be  eloquent  testimony  of  our 
national  determination  to  oppose  apartheid. 
Thus  far  our  national  condemnation  of  that 
system  has  been  largely  verbal — on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate sector.  If  significant  numbers  of  U.S. 
companies  were  to  withdraw  from  South 
Africa  during  1971  the  world  in  general. 
South  Africa  in  particular,  and  our  young 
and  other  concerned  people  at  home  might 
begin  to  believe  that  this  country  has  not 
lost    all    capacity    for    moral    outrage.    They 
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might  come  to  feel  once  more  that  we  are 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  match 
our  ringing  denunciations  of  apartheid. 

In  that  connection,  Anthony  Lewis  of  the 
New  York  Times  pointed  out  in  his  April  30 
article  on  South  Africa,  that  "The  pressure 
an  outside  country  can  then  apply,  realisti- 
cally, is  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  humilia- 
tions of  apartheid— to  refuse  to  lend  them 
even   an   appearance  of  approval." 

Moreover,  and  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant than  terminating  the  "appearance  of 
approval"  which  U.S.  business  presence  gives 
to  the  South  African  system.  Immediate 
withdrawal  would  help  guarantee,  for  the 
good  of  our  own  national  stability,  as  well 
for  the  majority  of  South  Africans,  that  when 
the  revolution  comes  to  South  Africa  we  will 
not  be  drawn  into  that  contllct  on  the  wrong 
side  because  of  our  economic  ties  to  the 
present  regime.  We  would  then  be  free  to 
support  revolutionary  change  m  a  direct 
and  effective  manner 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  led  me  to 
recommend  against  total  withdrawal  at  this 
time,  !s  that  I  believe  many  Black  Africans, 
including  many  independent,  militant  Blacks 
m  South  Africa  itself,  would  al.so  argue  that 
pressure  from  within— no  matter  how  pes- 
simistic we  may  be  about  its  Impact— is  at 
least  worth  trying  before  the  US  completely 
disengages  from  South  Africa 

I  also  know,  however,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  revolutionary  Black  South  Afri- 
cans, and  almost  all  of  those  who  have  fled 
that  repressive  country,  argue  for  immediate 
withdrawal  and  the  imposition  of  complete 
sanctions  on  all  fronts  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  I  save  said.  I  agree  that  such  course. 
if  adopted,  uould  produce  important,  posi- 
tive results  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  bene- 
fits would  be  as  great  as  might  be  derived 
from  continuous  internal  pressure  by  the 
American  business  communitv  to  bringdown 
apartheid   and  achieve   majority  rule. 

At  this  point.  I  am  certain,  some  may  feel 
that  I  have  posited  such  an  impossible  set  of 
assumptions  that  the  technique  I  advocate 
should  be  rejected  as  grounded  on  fantasy. 
It  can  obviously  be  argued  that,  first,  Ameri- 
can business— regardless  of  US.  pressures 
or  awakened  corporate  conscience— will 
never  become  the  positive  source  of  change 
which  I  have  assumed  it  might;  and,  second 
that  even  If  it  were  willing  to  move  along 
the  lines  I  have  set  forth,  the  South  African 
Government  would  not  allow  it  to  do  so. 
Either  or  both  of  these  assumptions  may 
prove  to  be  correct.  But.  at  the  same  time.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  US.  business  has 
never  really  tried  internal  pressure  and.  In 
my  view,  the  approach  is  worth  trying  even 
If  the  odds  against  meaningful  success  are 
long. 

Some  short  term  benefits  mav  be  quite 
worthwhile  even  if  total  victory"  cannot  be 
achieved.  For  example,  if  the'  welfare  of 
South  African  non-whites  can  really  be  in- 
creased. If  their  education,  training,  skills 
and  the  opportunities  for  their  children  can 
be  substantially  upgraded.  If  their  health. 
Job  opportunities,  self-confidence,  organiza- 
tional skills  and  financial  resources  can  be 
improved— wouldn't  these  changes  improve 
the  capacity  of  the  South  African  majoritv  to 
claim  the.r  just  rights— by  peaceful  or  vio- 
lent means — even  if  they  fall  short  of  con- 
verting the  white  rulers  into  true  democrats 
willing  to  transfer  power  to  the  majority? 

Let  me  illustrate  my  recommendations  by 
stating  the  advice  I  would  give  a  US  busi- 
ness leader  who  was  genuinely  concerned 
with  majority  rights  In  South  Africa. 

First,  be  certain  that  the  US.  managers 
of  the  South  African  affiliate  share  an  ab- 
horrence of  apartheid  and  the  desire  for  rad- 
ical, rapid,  meaningful  change  In  that  so- 
ciety. As  Carl  Rowan  noted,  the  most  regres- 
sive attitudes  among  U.S.  citizens  in  South 
Africa  tend  to  be  found  among  the  Amerl- 
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can  managers  of  U.S.  companies.  This  situ- 
ation must  be  reversed. 

Second,  recognize  fairly  chosen  representa- 
tives of  non-white  employees  in  the  South 
African  operations  and  let  them  identify  the 
priority  needs  as  they  see  them  for  changes 
in  company  policies  toward  non-whites. 

Third,  pledge  to  them  that  the  company 
will  devote  a  significant  part  of  Its  earnings 
in  So'.ith  Africa  to  finance  these  added  bene- 
fits. 

Fourth,  iristitute  the  requested  policy 
changes  as  soon  as  possible  and.  continu- 
ously thereafter,  press  for  more  and  ever 
viorc  changes  in  the  conditions  of  non-white 
employees  until  apartheid  has  been  elimi- 
nated 

Fifth,  encourage  other  U.S.  businesses  to 
Join  m  such  an  e.'iort  This  will  help  ensure 
that  a  pioneering  company  will  be  able  to 
survive  longer  In  South  Africa  than  If  it 
moved  alone  and  it  will  also  multiply  the 
concreie  results  of  these  changes.  Tokenism 
means  nothing  to  those  who  are  really  con- 
cerned with  change.  In  fact,  it  simply  an- 
tagonizes and  repels  us. 

Sixth,  contribute  funds  within  and  with- 
out douth  Africa  which  are  truly  dedicated 
to  increasing  educational  opportunities  for 
nonwhites  and  in  other  ways  are  working 
to  end  apartheid.  Examples  of  such  orga- 
nizations in  South  Africa  are  the  black-rtm 
Aisoriation  for  the  Educational  and  Cultural 
Advancement  of  the  African  People  of  South 
Africa  'ASSECA).  the  Christian  Institute, 
and  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations.  Exam- 
ples m  this  country  are  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Africa  and.  if  I  may  be  so  Immod- 
est, the  African-American  Institute,  among 
others 

Sexenth  be  particularly  concerned  with 
promoting  non-whites  as  r.ipidly  as  pos- 
sible and  provide  the  necessary  training 
within  the  company  to  ensure  that  in- 
creasing nunit>ers  of  non-whites  are  capable 
of  fillitig  more  highly  skilled  positions  In- 
cluding managerial  slots.  This  will  not  only 
serve  to  end  apartheid  in  the  company  but 
will  help  equip  increasing  numbers  of  non- 
whites  to  claim  effectively  their  civil  rights 
in  the  society  at  large 

Eighth,  when  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment pressures  the  company  to  discontinue 
such  a  program,  resist  that  pressure  with 
determination.  When  necessary,  withdraw 
from  South  Africa  rather  than  abandon  a 
program  designed  to  speed  the  end  of  apart- 
held 

In  my  view,  if  a  company  Is  not  willing  to 
take  the  kind  of  steps  outlined  above,  then 
it  should  withdraw  now.  It  should  stop  giv- 
ing t^icit  approval  and  real  support  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  horrif>1ng  sys- 
tem m  South  Africa.  In  other  words.  I  do 
support  the  demands  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  force  US  companies  to  withdraw  from 
South  Africa  hut  only  with  respect  to  those 
firms  which  evidence  no  willingness  to  be  a 
force  for  meaningful  change  in  South  Africa. 

However,  for  those  other  firms  which  do 
condemn  apartheid  and  are  willing  to  Insti- 
tute programs  to  force  changes  from  within. 
I  believe  we  should  watch  such  expyeriments 
carefully,  prod  the  companies  to  do  more, 
but  give  them  some  reasonable  chance  to 
demonstrate  that  their  program  is  effect- 
ing change.  When  a  program  appears  to  be 
failing  or  degenerates  into  only  a  token  or 
sham  assault  on  afmrtheld.  then  I  would  join 
in  the  call  for  complete  withdrawal  by  that 
company. 

Let  me  add  one  short  thought  about  the 
special  situation  regarding  Namibia,  also  re- 
ferred to  as  South  West  Africa.  South  Af- 
rica's violation  of  its  mandate  to  administer 
Namibia  Is  once  more  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  If  that  Court  con- 
firms that  South  Africa  has  forfeited  Its 
power  under  the  mandate,  then  I  hope  that 
U.S.  firms  In  Namibia  w^ill  respect  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  Nations  over  that  ter- 
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rltory  and  be  prepared  to  obey  its  directives 
and  pay  taxes  to  the  U.N.  rather  than  to 
South  Africa. 

Let  me  conclude  by  observing  that  the 
U.S.  Government,  as  well  as  U.S.  business, 
can  take  positive  steps  of  the  sort  I  have  sug- 
gested. It  Is  of  course  true,  as  some  claim, 
that  our  Government  Is  powerless  to  regu- 
late the  activities  of  U.S.  business  In  South 
Africa.  It  could  do  so.  If  It  chose  to  Intervene 
on  behalf  of  freedom.  It  could,  of  course, 
simply  prohibit  any  U.S.  Investment  In  that 
country.  Alternatively,  It  could  prohibit  con- 
tinued operations  In  South  Africa  unless 
companies  follow  radically  new  employment 
policies  regarding  their  non-white  employees. 
But  very  frankly,  I  believe  at  this  Juncture, 
that  it  may  be  easier  to  get  U.S.  business  to 
act  than  the  U.S.  Government. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  A  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  PROJECT  ON  THE  NEED 
FOR  IN-PATIENT  HOSPITAL  CARE 
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area.  It  is  further  concluded  that,  after  three 
years  of  operation,  the  types  of  problems  re- 
quiring hospitalization  and  the  length  of 
stay  in  the  hospital  are  the  same  for  those 
Infants  and  children  served  by  the  Project  as 
for  those  served  by  the  private  practice  sector 
of  the  Memphis  community 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HEW  will  shortly 
begin  its  deliberations  on  the  maternal 
and  child  health  budget.  Representatives 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
have  estimated  that  children  and  youth 
projects  alone  need  an  additional  $40 
million  to  expand  current  programs  and 
$15  million  to  fund  project  requests 
which  are  pending.  I  encourage  mj-  col- 
leagues to  bear  in  mind  the  estimated 
need  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  of 
these  programs  when  we  begin  consider- 
ation of  the  health  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that 
special  project  grants  may  be  made  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  services  to 
school  and  preschool  children  in  areas 
where  low-income  families  are  concen- 
trated. Ninety-eight  percent  of  those 
children  registered  in  these  projects 
throughout  the  Nation  are  under  9  years 
of  age.  Currently  there  are  59  children 
and  youth  projects  located  in  30  States 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  programs  are  having  a  tremen- 
dous impact  toward  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  our  young  children  in  low 
income  urban  and  rural  areas.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
advantages  being  derived  by  many  of  my 
constituents  through  the  children  and 
youth  program  located  in  Memphis.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  children  and  youth 
project  in  Memphis  prepared  by  David 
H.  James,  Jr.,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Medicine,  depart- 
ment of  pediatrics: 

The  Memphis  Children  and  Youth  Project 
serves  approximately  3,500  infants  and  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  that  reside  in 
four  census  tracts  of  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  city.  During  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  il968),  there  was  a  need  for  200 
individual  hospital  admissions,  requiring  964 
hospital  days.  By  the  third  year  (1970).  the 
number  of  hospital  admissions  had  decreased 
to  80  and  the  number  of  hospital  days  to  267. 
During  this  latter  year,  42',  of  the  admis- 
sions were  for  medical  problems  and  58';  for 
surgical  procedures.  This  percentage  distri- 
bution is  the  same  as  that  experienced  by  the 
private  practice  sector  of  the  Memphis  com- 
munity in  1970. 

The  average  length  of  hospitalization  for 
the  Children  and  Youth  Project  patients 
dropped  from  4.8  days  in  1968  to  3.3  days  In 
1970.  This  compares  with  an  average  hospital 
stay  in  1970  of  3.8  days  for  patients  of  the 
pediatric  age  group  in  the  Memphis  private 
practice  sector. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  Memphis  Children 
and  Youth  Project  has  brought  about  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  need  for  hospitaliza- 
tion for  infants  and  children  in  the  Project 


ELDER    CITIZENS    DESERVE    OUR 
GRATITUDE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elder  citi- 
zens of  our  land  have  worked  and  sacri- 
ficed to  build  America.  They  deserve  to 
be  thanked,  not  ignored.  The  extra  years 
of  life  made  possible  by  science  must  be 
made  secure,  productive,  and  independ- 
ent. We  cannot  allow  the  older  citizens  of 
our  society  to  live  out  their  days  in  pov- 
erty, loneliness,  and  despair. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  its  appro- 
priations request  for  the  Administration 
on  Aging  in  fiscal  year  1972  cut  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  amoimt  of  appropriations 
voted  in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  would  have 
forced  serious  cutbacks  in  the  community 
programs  and  other  projects.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  if  these  cuts  had  been  main- 
tained, more  than  125  senior  centers  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  would 
have  had  to  be  closed.  When  all  the  facts 
came  to  light.  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Richardson  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  made  a 
determination  to  ask  for  the  restoration 
of  the  appropriation  request  to  the  fiscal 
year  1971  level  and.  indeed,  to  increase 
the  request  by  an  additional  $3  million. 
The  following  table  shows  the  result  of 
the  administration's  action: 


Oflginal 

Reused 

fiscal 

fiscal 

yeai 

veat 

1972 

1972 

Net 

budget 

budget 

increase 

Comrnunity  progranis 

J5  350 

J9  000 

J3  650 

Planning  and  operation 

4,000 

4,  aoc 

Model  proiects 

4,000 

5  200 

i.iryz 

foster  grandparenfi 

7  500 

n  500 

3.000 

RSVP 

5  000 

5  000 

Research  and  detionstiation 

1.800 

2.800 

l.OOC 

Tiaining. 

1.850 

3.000 

1.150 

Total 

29,500 

39, 500 

10  000 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that 
during  the  past  year  there  has  been  great 
concern  among  the  senior  citizen  mem- 
bership groups  and  the  national  organi- 
zations engaged  in  programs  affecting 
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the  elderly  about  the  gradual  downgrad- 
ing of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
which  began  with  the  action  of  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Wilbur  Cohen,  who  placed  it  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  oflBces  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  in  HEW.  The 
result  has  awakened  a  deep  seated  fear 
among  interested  parties  that  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  will  be  unable  to 
fulfill  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Older  American  Act  of  1965. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  concern  that 
Secretary  Richardson  on  May  6  an- 
nounced that  he  had  invited  Dr.  Arthur 
Flemming.  newly  appointed  chairman  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  to 
appoint  a  task  force  to  reexamine  the 
future  role  and  structure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  I  include  at  this  time  Sec- 
retary Richardson's  statement  announc- 
ing this  special  task  force : 

St.^te.ment  by  Secretary  Richardson 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming.  Chair- 
man of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Aging,  to  establish  a  special  task  force 
to  review  the  organization  and  status  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

The  task  force  vtlll  be  composed  of  quali- 
fied and  prominent  private  citizens  and  they 
will  give  Chairman  Flemming  and  me  their 
recommendations  as  to  the  role,  function  and 
location  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Executive  Branch  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Flemming  and  I  want  the  task  force 
to  examine  the  different  alternatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  giving  speclaU  consideration  to  recom- 
mendations which  will  Issue  from  the  various 
State  White  House  Conferences  on  Aging,  and 
giving  particular  weight  to  those  recommen- 
dations which  emerge  from  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  next  November 

The  Administration  on  Aging  Is  a  promi- 
nent part,  but  only  one  part,  of  this  Admln- 
istrations  comprehensive  program  to  assist 
older  Americans;  many  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have  es- 
sential roles. 

Dr.  Flemming  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
thorough  examination  and  to  receiving  Ideas 
which  are  directly  representative  of  the  views 
of  senior  citizens  themselves  and  their  mem- 
bership organizations. 

The  members  of  the  task  force  will  be  an- 
nounced by  Chairman  Flemming  within  a 
few  weeks. 

These  actions  will  help  strengthen  old-age 
programs  at  the  grass  roots  level  and  Im- 
prove communications  between  older  Ameri- 
cans and  their  government 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  vote  for  the 
10'--  increase  in  Social  Security  as  well  as 
the  10^-  Increase  for  railroad  retirees  I  also 
support  proposed  legislation  which  Includes 
an  additional  5''-  increase  In  Social  Security 
and  ties  Social  Security  Increases  to  the  co6t- 
of-livlng  Index. 

The  halting  of  Inflationary  pressures  Is 
perhaps  the  most  Important  need  of  cur 
retired  citizens,  and  Social  Security  must 
be  made  a  more  equitable  and  effective  in- 
strument of  Income  security  through  this 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

To  give  needed  assistance  to  those  older 
Americans  who  work.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  exempt  those  persons 
over  65  from  Social  Security  tax— who  are 
either  forced  to  continue  working  to  supple- 
ment Social  Security  benefits — or  who  do  not 
wish  to  retire. 

Assuring  the  dignity  of  old  age  Is  not  the 
granting  of  some  special  privilege.  It  Is  shar- 
ing America's  trillion  dollar  economy  with 
the  men  and  women  who  helped  create  it. 
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SATELLITES  PRODUCE  ADVANCES 
IN  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  EDUCA- 
TION 
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^^7  HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

,  ''  OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  April 
17,  1971,  issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher, 
General  Electric  Co.  has  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement which  dramatically  sum- 
marizes worldwide  educational  and 
communication  developments  due  to  the 
use  of  direct  broadcast  satellite  TV  sys- 
tems. These  systems  both  help  the  earth's 
standard  of  hving  and  improve  world 
understanding. 

The  article  follows: 

'70s:    Payoff  Years  From  Space 

NED    I  NEAR  earth  ORBIT  I    SPACE;   THE  ILLITERATE 
LEARN    TO    READ    AND    WRITE 

Some  300  million  villagers  In  India  have  a 
direct  stake  in  the  United  States'  space  pro- 
gram. That's  how  many  Indians,  presently 
illiterate,  who  may  learn  to  read  or  to  farm 
more  effectively — -thanks  to  American  satel- 
lites in  the  1970s 

India's  current  population  (537  million)  Is 
growing  at  a  rate  that  will  reach  more  than 
a  billion  people  by  1997.  While  82  per  cent 
live  in  556.000  small  villages,  and  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  work  force  are  farmers  or 
agrlcutural  laborers.  India  still  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  food  to  feed  Its  people.  Edu- 
cation also  suffers  in  India,  with  less  than 
50  p>er  cent  of  primary  school  age  children 
enrolled  In  schools.  Complicating  the  educa- 
tional problem  Is  India's  multiplicity  of  lan- 
guages: there  sire  12  major  languages  and 
several  hundred  distinct  dialects.  Journal- 
ism Is  inadequate,  too.  since  only  two  per 
cent  of  the  newspapers  go  to  the  small  vil- 
lages where  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
population  lives! 

The  need  for  fast,  extensive  communica- 
tions In  India  is  obvious  to  Its  government 
which  Is  striving  to  improve  basic  education, 
especially  In  modern  agricultural  techniques. 
To  do  so,  India  conducted  studies  of  many 
alternate  approaches,  and  has  concluded  that 
a  Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  TV  system  would 
be  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  help  solve 
these  problems.  Space  TV  costs  about  half 
of  what  an  equivalent,  entirely  ground-based, 
system  would  cost  since  satellites  can  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  large  earth  receiving  and 
transmission  stations,  and  complex  relay 
networks  Broadcast  satellites  of  the  •70''s 
will  be  powerful  enough  to  beam  TV  pro- 
grams directly  from  space  to  villages  equipped 
with  small.  Inexpensive  receiving  antennas. 
India  already  has  found  that  community 
educational  television  has  proven  its  worth 
in  the  area  surrounding  Delhi  in  an  im- 
portant experiment  Involving  some  80 
vllla.ges. 

Under  terms  of  an  agreement  India  signed 
with  the  United  States  in  1969,  their  first 
5000  villages  are  exf)ected  to  be  receiving 
televised  Instruction  from  space  by  1973  Ul- 
timately, some  600,000  direct  broadcast  re- 
ceivers wlU  be  set  up  centrally  in  their 
villages  with  audiences  of  up  to  several  hun- 
dred people  at  each  location.  And  the  multi- 
language  problem  Is  solved,  also,  since  each 
TV  set  will  have  a  selection  of  dialect  audio 
channels. 

Brazil,  too.  Is  studying  an  educational  sys- 
tem calling  for  direct  broadcasts  via  satellite 
There,  problems  are  somewhat  different  from 
India's:  the  Imbalance  caused  by  very 
sparse  distribution  of  the  population  (90 
million  people  spread  over  3.2  million  square 
miles)  has  resulted  in  an  Inadequate  educa- 
tional system — there  simply  aren't  enough 
teachers    to    go    around.    Rural    schools    are 


served  by  only  36  per  cent  of  the  teachers, 
but  have  54  per  cent  of  the  enrolled  primary 
students.  And,  of  the  100,000  teachers  in 
rural  sch(X)ls,  some  two-thirds  have  had  only 
primary  education.  Through  communica- 
tions satellites,  Brazil  plans  to  Instruct  stu- 
dents in  the  rural  areas  on  modern  agricul- 
tural methods  and  to  provide  sufBcient  basic 
education  to  help  overcome  the  school  sys- 
tem's deficiencies.  Plans  call  for  direct  satel- 
lite broadcast  to  about  150,000  schools,  reach- 
ing 30  million  people,  about  double  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  presently  receive  schooling 
In  Brazil.  Officials  estimate  that  the  system 
would  cost  one-fifth  of  an  Earth-bound  sys- 
tem. In  a  few  years,  villagers  in  India  and 
rural  students  in  Brazil  will  be  telling  the 
world  what  they  think  of  Near  Earth  Orbit- 
Space. 

Just  what  Is  NEO-Spa:e?  Ifs  a  dark  cold 
vacuum  that  surrounds  our  planet  beginning 
some  2000  miles  from  Earth  and  extending 
to  25.000  miles  from  the  planet.  NEO-Space 
Is  home  for  the  427  artificial  satellites  cur- 
rently in  orbit  around  our  world  performing 
important  research  and  operational  tasks  for 
Earthllngs  ranging  from  weather  description 
to  Improved  communications.  The  ability  of 
communications  satellites  in  NEO-Space  to 
help  bring  the  benefits  cf  education  to  mil- 
lions In  the  underdeveloped  naclons  is  one 
of  the  most  profound  benefits  offered  by 
NEO-Space. 

Indians  and  South  Americans  aren't  the 
only  ones  to  benefit  from  communications 
satellites  In  NEO-Space.  Today  we  have  bet- 
ter television,  with  live,  quality  trans-oceanic 
color  telecasts  via  satellites  of  news  events. 
And.  nations  now  have  a  capability  of  main- 
taining instantaneous,  clear,  unimpaired  and 
direct  communications  with  all  nations  of 
the  world,  a  significant  contribution  to  in- 
ternational relations.  These  and  other 
Earthly  benefits  are  available  now  because 
the  use  of  NEO-Space  has  become  economi- 
cally competitive  with  other  ways  of  doing 
things  on  Earth.  The  costs  of  using  NEO- 
Space  are  coming  down,  and  are  expected  to 
get  even  lower. 

The  Investment  cost  per  circuit  year  In 
communications  satellites  has  decreased 
from  $25,000  for  the  Early  Bird  satellite  in 
1965  to  an  estimated  $870  for  the  current 
Intelsat  IV. 

Charges  for  the  satellite  portion  of  a 
one-hour  color  telecast  between  New  York 
and  Europe  in  1970  are  19  per  cent  of  what 
they  were  In  1967,  a  reduction  of  81  pier  cent. 

Advances  In  cable  as  well  as  satellite 
technology  have  resulted  In  better  and 
cheaf)er  telephone  communications,  result- 
ing in  actual  rate  decretises  of  up  to  40  per 
cent  In  the  price  of  trans-oceanic  phone  calls. 

And  the  future  of  communications  satel- 
lites holds  even  greater  potential  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  on  Earth: 

Under  the  terms  of  a  domestic  satellite 
system  proposed  by  one  firm.  American  tele- 
vision networks  could  cut  their  annual  com- 
munications costs  from  more  than  $70  mil- 
lion to  about  $40  million.  Such  savings  rep- 
resent significant  steps  In  keeping  TV  pro- 
duction costs  down,  and  help  fight  Inflation. 

In  air  traffic  control,  particularly  over 
the  oceans,  communications  satellites  c;an 
lead  to  an  Increase  in  air  traffic  density  with- 
out compromising  safety.  By  augmenting  the 
electronic  equipment  on  board,  satellites  can 
aid  navigation  and  direct  collision  avoidance 
systems   in   air-lanes  worldwide. 

Likewise,  satellites  can  make  sea  ship- 
ment and  travel  more  economical  and  safer 
by  providing  continuous  communications 
and  accurate  navigational  aids  to  siilps. 

Business  use  of  communications  satel- 
lites will  grow,  too.  One  study  estimates  that 
the  demand  for  business  and  data  com- 
munications circuits  will  grow  at  least  by 
230  per  cent  from  1975  to  1985.  And,  be- 
cause of  time  zones,  satellites  oould  enable 
computers  to  be  used  and  shared  economical- 
ly around  the  clock  throughout  the  world. 
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Direct  Broadcast  satellites,  in  the  more 
industrialized  nations,  could  help  doctors 
and  lawyers  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
developments  in  their  fields  by  transmitting 
new  data  and  Instruction  directly  into  their 
homes  or  offices. 

These  are  some  of  the  present  and  future 
uses  of  communications  satellites  In  NEO- 
Space.  By  helping  to  teach  more  effective 
farming,  the  United  States  space  program 
will  be  combating  starvation:  by  helping  to 
teach  reading  and  writing.  It  will  help  the 
Earth's  standard  of  living  and  by  helping 
improve  communications  between  nations. 
It  will  Improve  world  understanding. 

During  the  70's.  we  are  In  the  real  playoff 
years  in  space,  an  age  In  which  we  will  see 
even  greater  economic  gains  from  the  space 
investments  of  the  60's.  Greatly  Improved 
communications  is  just  one  area  In  which 
NEO-Space  is  helping  to  solve  the  problems 
on  Earth  In  ways  that  are  economically  com- 
petitive with  other  ways  of  doing  things  on 
Earth.  We've  gained  experience,  honed  our 
technologies,  and  now  we're  ready  to  fully 
exploit  NEO-Space  In  the  1970's  because 
we've  learned  that  it's  a  better  and  cheaper 
way  to  attack  some  problems  on  Elarth. 
(Space  Division,  General  Electric  Company, 
Valley  Forge.  Pennsylvania.) 


THE    REAL    MEANING    OF 
MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Memorial  Day  i.=  always  a  day  of 
memories,  and  it  is  a  time  when  we 
should  all  stop  and  give  thanks  for  the 
blessings  of  Uberty.  We,  as  Americans, 
know  that  the  men  who  die  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  great  Nation  make  this  sacri- 
fice in  order  that  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions of  our  Founding  Fathers  might  be 
realized,  that  the  Constitution  upon 
which  our  Government  is  based  might 
stand  today — strong,  triumphant — the 
bulwark  of  our  Nation. 

We  not  only  pay  honor  to  those  patri- 
otic men  and  women  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  America,  but  we  pay  honor 
to  all.  living  and  dead,  who  unselfishly 
contributed  their  service  in  order  that 
our  families,  our  children,  and  posterity 
might  enjoy  the  priceless  heritage  of 
freedom. 

In  expressing  our  gratitude,  we  must 
always  save  a  special  place  of  honor  for 
the  thousands  of  disabled  veterans,  many 
still  confined  to  hospitals,  and  their  de- 
pendents, the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  deceased  veterans  whose  lives  were 
shattered  in  our  Nation's  behalf.  And  in 
this  year  of  1971.  I  hope  we  will  all  say  a 
special  prayer  for  the  safety  Euid  well- 
being  of  those  men  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  the  fervent 
hope  and  prayer  of  all  Americans  that 
before  we  observe  another  Memorial  Day 
the.se  men  shall  be  returned  to  their 
homes  and  loved  ones. 

The  concept  of  Memorial  Day  had  its 
origins  in  the  tragedy  of  another  war. 
Some  authorities  credit  the  tradition  as 
beginning  in  the  South  soon  after  the 
Civil  War.  There  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
munity, in  honoring  the  memory  of  their 
own  fallen,  placed  floral  offerings  rever- 
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ently  upon  the  soft  mounds  where  their 
kin  were  buried.  At  the  same  time  they 
thought  in  terms  of  the  bereavement  of 
others  in  the  North  and  also  decorated 
the  last  resting  places  of  the  deceased 
soldiers  from  the  North  who  had  been 
interred  there. 

Whatever  the  exact  origin  may  have 
been,  it  was  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  who  issued  General  Order 
No.  11  on  May  5.  1868.  In  it  he  asked 
that  our  honored  dead  be  paid  tribute 
on  the  30th  of  May,  when  the  flowers 
of  springtime  were  in  abimdance. 

General  Logan's  order  closed  with  the 
words : 

Let  no  ravages  of  time  testify  to  coming 
generations  that  we  have  forgotten  as  a  peo- 
ple the  cost  of  a  free  and  undivided  Republic. 

Since  that  time  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  millions  of  our  young  men  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom. 
The  rumbUngs  of  war  have  called  our 
young  men  to  the  aid  of  their  country 
five  times  in  the  past  century.  Bravely 
they  have  answered  the  call  of  duty. 
Their  sacrifices,  willingly  made,  are  the 
real  meaning — the  true  significance  of 
Memorial  E>ay. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  time  for  us  to  renew 
our  determination  to  meet  successfully 
the  challenges  which  are  before  us  in 
these  troubled  years.  Thereby  can  we  best 
honor  those  who  have  gone  before.  It  is 
by  renewing  our  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  that 
we  can  best  prove  that  those  young  men 
who  gave  their  lives  for  America  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain. 
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Terrorism  Act.  and  strongly  opposes  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  con- 
duct a  unilaterally  supervised  plebiscite  in 
Namibia  In  defiance  of  the  Council  which  the 
United  Nations  has  set  up  to  supervise  the 
affairs  of  the  region;  and 

Urges  that  the  grovemment  of  the  United 
States  give  affirmative  support  to  these  prin- 
ciples through  Its  delegates  at  the  United 
Nations. 


JULIUS  SCHEPPS— TALL  CITIZEN 
WHO  EARNED  GREATNESS 


RESOLUTION  ON  NAMIBIA 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
NaUons  Association  of  New  York  recently 
passed  a  resolution  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  Namibia.  I  approve  of  their  res- 
olution, and  am  inserting  a  copy  of  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
RESoLtmoN  ON  Namibia  (Southwest  Africa) 

Mindful  of  the  special  status  of  South- 
west Africa  as  a  mandated  area  under  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  subsequent 
actions  of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  to 
this  territory  the  general  principles  of 
trusteeship  defined  in  the  Charter: 

Considering  the  long  series  of  actions  in 
which  International  tribunals  have  given 
attention  to  this  subject,  including  the  re- 
quest for  an  advisory  opinion  now  pending 
before   the  International   Court   of  Justice: 

The  United  Nations  Association  of  New 
York,  NY., 

Expresses  Its  hope  that  all  state.>  members 
of  the  United  NaUons  will  support  the  de- 
velopment of  a  status  for  Namibia  consistent 
with  the  obligations  which  the  International 
community  lias  long  assumed  toward  that 
region,  based  upon  the  aspirations  for  self- 
government  which  ItB  people  have  expressed 
and  upon  which  the  United  Nations  has 
acted: 

Deplores  the  refusal  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  withdraw  Its  Illegal  admlnstratlon 
from  Namibia,  condemns  the  Illegal  trials  of 
Namlblan  persons  under  the  South  African 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  landed  in  Dallas  this  past  week- 
end, the  first  news  I  heard  was  that 
Julius  Schepps  was  dead.  This  was  a  real 
blow.  I  had  been  working  closely  with 
"Mr.  Julius"  in  his  post  as  president  of 
our  active  Dallas  Park  Board. 

But,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  I  looked  up 
to  him  to  help  me  on  any  community 
project.  Dallas  loved  him.  He  has  received 
all  our  honors  including  the  1954  Linz 
Award  as  "Dallas'  Outstanding  Citizen." 
In  1962  he  was  chosen  "Headliner  of  the 
Year."  Texas  Welfare  Federation  chO'.je 
him  as  the  person  contributing  the  mcst 
to  the  welfare  of  his  community. 

The  Jewish  people  in  Dallas  are  very 
popular.  We  have  had  many  Jews  with 
dynamic  spirit  like  Schepps.  Their  lead- 
ership in  civic  drives,  school  programs, 
cultural  development  was  consistent.  But 
Schepps  joins  the  list  of  the  all-time 
greats.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  a  generous 
giver,  and  a  friendly  man.  He  was  for 
Dallas  all  the  way. 

Community  relations  are  not  laws — not 
politics — but  depend  on  people  them- 
selves. And  our  community  has  lost  a 
warm  neighbor  and  good  friend. 

I  always  read  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
editorial  page  to  analyze  Editor  Felix  R. 
McKnight's  \iewpoint.  In  the  May  30  is- 
sue of  the  Times  Herald  he  paid  a  great 
tribute  to  Julius  Schepps.  Here  are  the 
higlilights  of  this  article  by  McKnight: 

Julius  Schepps  Wis  not  a  myth.  He  did  all 
of  those  things  that  made  him  a  very  great 
man. 

I  could  lead  you  through  the  streets  of 
Dallas  and  gather  testimony  from  tens  of 
thousands  to  verify  that  he  earned  the  treas- 
ure good  men  seek — true  greatness. 

Our  path  would  take  us  to  a  skid  row  mis- 
sion, to  a  child's  bedside,  to  a  festering  racial 
uprising  where  his  word  was  believed,  to  a 
broken  alcoholic,  to  slums,  to  mansions,  to 
a  c\mp  for  confused  boys  that  he  helped 
found  50  years  ago — to  any  jrface  where  man 
needed  a  brother. 

Some  of  his  witnesses  would  be  of  his 
Jewish  faith,  some  would  be  Protestants, 
some  would  be  Catholics,  some  would  be 
black  and  some  would  be  white  and  brown. 
But  the  testimony  would  have  the  rich 
sameness:  how  a  huge  man  with  a  hawk  nose 
and  slope  shoulders  had  touched  their  souls. 
Could  one  man  be  all  of  these  things? 
Julius  Schepps  qualified. 

Sixty-nine  years  ago  he  came  to  this  city, 
the  six-year-old  son  of  a  Russian  immigrant 
who  opened  a  tiny  downtown  tiakery  shop. 
In  the  span  of  time  from  that  day  until  his 
death  last  Tuesday.  Julius  Schepps  wove  a 
life  of  usefulness  that  Is  unparalleled  in  Dai- 
las  hlstorv. 
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And  he  did  it  without  the  formal  founda- 
tians.  There  was  no  wiser  man  In  Dallas,  but 
he  acquired  his  learning  in  his  own  way. 

He  proudly  identified  himself  as  a  Texas 
Aggie  and  told  a  thousand  stories  about  his 
"college  life  ■•  He  enrolled  there  in  1914  as  a 
baslcetball  recruit  and  was  17  days  into 
campus  life  before  they  discovered  he  was 
without  a  high  school  diploma.  He  departed, 
but  only  physically.  He  became  an  Agg:e 
stalwart;  an  Institution.  Twelve  years  later 
he  became  the  best  of  all  Aggie  stories— 
they  elected  their  iT-day  Aggie  president  of 
the  Former  Students  Association. 

Julius  Schepps  had  difficulty  pronouncing 
■•ecumenical,"  but  he  knew  universal  broth- 
erhood better  than  any  man. 

He  was  the  man  who  headed  Dallas'  first 
bl-racia!  commission — and  he  was  the  man 
who  boldly  stood  for  equity  and  Justice  that 
resulted  in  the  citys  toUI  integration  His 
forthright  stand  on  that  issue,  and  every 
other  issue,  came  from  total  honesty  of  the 
soul. 

Julius  Schepps  was  a  wealthy  man  who 
controlled  many  enterprises.  One.  a  whole- 
sale liquor  dealership — but  he  was  an  ab- 
stainer who  preached  moderation  and  fun- 
neled  most  of  the  profits  into  charities  and 
human  caus?s. 

No  one  knows  how  much  mo.ney  he  gave 
to  others — from  the  building  ;hat  houses 
the  Dallas  County  United  Fund  to  outfitting 
*Tth  bats,  balls,  gloves,  shoes  and  uniforms 
a  West  DaJlas  Me.\ican-Amer;cin  kid  base- 
ball team  he  had  never  seen  Someone  Jus: 
mentioned  it  to  him. 

Voids  come  to  CDmmunities  and  good  men 
fill  them  But  to  those  who  knew  him.  there 
comes  the  feeling  that  Julius  Schepps'  "jer- 
sey" should  be  retired  and  enshrined— never 
to  be  worn  again. 

Julius  Schepps  .  leader,  brother,  philan- 
thropist, patriot.  Te.xas  Aggie,  man  among 
men  .  .  .  farewell. 


UNITED  STATES  WEIGHS  WEAKEN- 
ING FLAMMABLE  FABRIC  CURB 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIG,\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  June  1.  1971.  and  is  entitled  "US 
Weighs  Weakening  Flammable  Fabric 
Curb.  " 

This  fine  article  tells  of  a  potentially 
deplorable  action  contemplated  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  and  deserves 
careful  consideration: 

US    Weighs  Weakening  Flammable  Fabric 
Curb 

The  Commerce  Department  is  considering 
weakening  a  proposed  requirement  on  flame- 
proofing  of  children's  nightwear.  it  was 
learned  yesterday. 

Under  the  revision,  the  proposal  would 
make  optional  rather  than  mandatory  the 
standard  against  flammable  fabrics.  Those 
makers  that  did  not  follow  the  standard 
would  be  required  to  place  cautionary  label- 
ing on  children's  pajamas  and  nightgowns. 

The  relaxed  labeling  alternatives  will  be 
recommended  shortly  to  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  H  Stans.  who  must  make  the 
final   decision,   government  sources  said. 

Commerce  officials  said  such  a  rule  would 
leave  to  parents  the  decision  whether  to  buy 
flame-reurdant  sleepwear,  which  is  expected 
to  cost  more. 
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The  officials  said  it  also  would  spur  In- 
dustry eventually  to  make  all  children's 
sleepwear  flame  retardant.  They  reasoned 
that  many  firms  would  be  reluctant  to  put 
a  warning  label  on  their  products,  while 
those  that  were  technologically  backward 
would  not  be  put  out  of  business  overnight. 
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PHINEAS  BANNING— PORT  ADMIRAL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  former  home  of  Phineas 
Banning  in  Wilmington.  Calif.,  has  been 
approved  for  designation  as  a  national 
historical  site  and  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional registry-  of  historical  places. 

The  30-room  house  was  built  in  1864. 
6  years  after  Banning  founded  the  town 
of  Wilmington  and  named  it  after  his 
birthplace  in  Wilmington.  Del.  This  gra- 
cious mansion  is  certainly  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition as  a  national  historical  sit-e  both 
because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
building  and  the  importance  of  the  man 
who  built  it. 

Phineas  Banning  was  the  father  of  the 
massive  port  complex  which  has  made 
the  Wilmington-SEin  Pedro  area  one  of 
the  most  important  regional  shipping 
ports  in  the  world. 

In  1864  he  bought  some  4.000  acres  of 
waterfront  land,  built  barges,  a  wharf 
and  a  warehouse,  and  began  transport- 
ing cargoes  between  ships  anchored  in 
San  Pedro  Bay  and  the  mainland.  At 
first,  people  in  the  area  derisively  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "the  Port  Admiral."  but 
later  that  became  a  term  of  honor  with 
the  further  development  of  his  dream  of 
a  major  shipping  port. 

Banning  journeyed  at  his  own  expense 
to  Washington,  DC.  in  the  early  1870's 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  harbor  complex. 

The  mansion,  located  in  Banning  Park 
at  401  East  M  Street,  was  built  entirely 
from  lumber  shipped  around  the  Horn  in 
sailing  vessels  from  the  east  coast. 

During  Banning's  lifetime  it  was  fre- 
quently the  .scene  of  huge  dinner  par- 
ties, or  "regales,"  with  as  many  as  100 
guests — often  including  industrial  lead- 
ers, civic  officials.  Congressmen.  Senators. 
Governors  of  California,  and  high-rank- 
ing military  officials. 

Other  distinctive  features  of  the  home 
include  the  use  of  stained  glass  from  Bel- 
gium, ornate  French  fireplaces,  hand- 
engraved  door  hinges  brought  from  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  mansion  includes  a  giant  walk-in 
refrigerator  which  was  supplied  aimually 
with  massive  slabs  of  ice  cut  in  the  high 
Sierras  and  shipped  to  the  Banning 
home  in  the  wagons  of  tlie  freight  service 
which  he  owned  and  operated. 

Crowning  the  building  is  a  lookout 
tower  from  which  Mr.  Banning  used  to 
observe  the  arrival  and  departure  of  ships 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

The  Banning  home  was  designated  as  a 
State  historical   landmark   in   1936.  To 


mark  the  occasion.  William  Banning,  one 
of  General  Banning's  11  children,  drove 
a  coach  with  a  six-horse  hitch,  up  to  the 
front  steps  as  part  of  the  dedication  cere- 
monies. 

Decades  ago  the  home  and  its  sur- 
rounding grounds  were  obtained  by  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  for  use  as  a  park.  It 
was  beautifully  suited  for  this  purpose 
because  of  the  charming  landscaping  of 
the  grounds. 

Among  the  central  features  of  that 
landscaping  is  the  oldest  eucalyptus  tree 
in  California,  having  been  planted  there 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  Banning's 
Chinese  gardener.  A  200-foot-long  wis- 
teria vine,  planted  behind  the  house  by 
that  same  gardener,  has  been  the  theme 
of  the  annual  Wisteria  Festival  spon- 
sored by  the  community  of  Wilmington 
since  the  early  1950's. 

Guided  tours  of  the  Banning  home  are 
conducted  during  the  summer  months 
each  year,  with  the  guides  being  girls 
from  Harbor  College  or  the  local  high 
schools  dressed  in  costumes  of  the  period 
in  which  the  mansion  was  built.  Touis 
are  normally  on  Sundays  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  p  m.  with  a  nominal  admission 
charge  of  25  cents  for  adults  and  10 
cents  for  children. 

Although  Banning  was  a  man  of  many 
aspects — the  founder  of  Wilmin<;ton; 
father  of  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles;  a  gen- 
eral in  the  California  Mihtia;  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  oil  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia— it  was  the  freight  business  that 
made  him  wealthy. 

At  first  his  freight  company  was  cen- 
tered en  the  run  between  the  port  area 
and  downtown  Los  Angeles,  although  it 
later  expanded  as  far  as  another  Cali- 
fornia city  which  he  established — Ban- 
ning, in  the  desert  area  near  Riverside. 

Later.  Banning  was  involved  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  first 
rail  line  connecting  the  port  with  down- 
town Los   Angeles 

One  of  the  best  biographies  of  Ban- 
ning is  "Port  Admiral:  Phineas  Banning 
1830-1885"  by  Maymie  R.  Krythe,  pub- 
lished in  1957  by  the  California  Histori- 
cal Society. 

It  seems  highly  ironic  that  Banning, 
who  had  beco:ne  wealthy  and  powerful 
because  of  his  freight  business,  .should 
have  died  at  the  age  of  55  as  a  result  of 
injuries  suffeied  when  he  stepped  off  a 
street  car  and  was  run  down  by  a  passing 
freight  wagon. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  "Vietnam  is  .sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  famihes. 

How  long? 
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HUNDRED  CLUB  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 
ILL.,  PROVIDES  CARE  FOR  SLAIN 
POLICE  AND  FIREMEN'S  FAMILIES 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  brutal  deaths  of  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  the  line  of  duty  give  all  Ameri- 
cans grave  cause  for  thought.  These  men 
whose  deaths  come  in  the  prime  of  life 
leaves  wives  and  young  children  behind. 
Rarely  are  there  substantial  .savings  as 
the  salaries  of  these  men  must  stretch 
simply  to  provide  a  decent  way  of  life 
for  wives  and  dependents.  Consequently. 
the  families  of  these  men  became  wards 
of  the  State,  or,  at  best,  struggle  to  pay 
off  debts  and  pick  up  the  pieces  of  shat- 
tered lives. 

A  group  of  Chicago  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  provides  alternatives  for 
these  families,  however.  These  men  be- 
long to  the  Hundred  Club  of  Cook  County 
which  provides  funds  and  moral  support 
to  families  of  slain  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  times  of  desperate  need.  Ralph  J. 
Scheu  is  the  70-year-old  retired  indus- 
trialist who  founded  the  club  and  con- 
tinues to  provide  its  able  leadership.  His 
genius  and  steadfastness  have  been  evi- 
dent since  the  club's  inception  3  years 
ago. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ar- 
ticle which  tells  the  story  of  500  inter- 
ested men  who  believe  it  is  better  to  care 
for  one's  fellow  man  than  to  ignore  his 
plight.  The  author  of  the  article,  Clay 
Gowran,  is  a  WTiter  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  fellow  col- 
leagues will  benefit  from  this  insertion 
but,  more  importantly,  that  it  will  in- 
spire other  metropolitan  areas  to  under- 
take similar  ventures. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Hundred  Clvb  of  Cook  County  and  Its 
Work 
(By  Clay  Gowran) 
At  2:49  A.  M.  last  Nov.  13,  a  Chicago  police 
squad  was  sent  to  58th  street  and  Calumet 
avenue  to  Investigate  a  telephoned  report  of 
"a  man  with  a  shotgun  on  the  street." 

At  3:08  a.  m..  Patrolman  Prank  Rappa- 
port — 32  years  old.  3Vi  years  In  the  blue  uni- 
form, alone  that  night  In  blue-and-white  car 
9727 — was  among  many  men  in  three  police 
districts  who  sped  to  the  Intersection  In  re- 
sponse to  a  second,  urgent  radio  call,  "Police 
officers  need  help  .  .  .  police  officer  shot.  .  .  ." 
At  4  a.  m.,  not  quite  an  hour  after  Rappa- 
pori  flipped  on  his  siren  and  headed  for  58th 
and  Calumet.  Father  Donald  Oaugush, 
Catholic  chaplain  of  the  Chicago  police  de- 
p.irtment.  climbed  from  a  black  police  limou- 
sine and  rang  the  doorbell  of  the  Rappaport 
home,  a  small,  neat  bungalow  on  Exchange 
avenue  on  the  city's  far  south  side.  He  was 
there  on  the  errand  which,  each  time  he  has 
to  perform  It,  Is  the  most  agonizing  part  of 
his  duties.  He  was  there  to  tell  Connie  Rappa- 
port— blonde,  4  feet  9  Inches  tall,  married  11 
years,  mother  of  three — that  the  young  hus- 
band she  had  kissed  good-night,  a  little  while 
before  had  been  shotgunned  to  death  In  a 
senseless  burst  of  street-gang  savagery  at  and 
around  a  scrofulous,  abandoned  hotel,  a  bat- 
tle which  ended  with  a  Black  Panther  gun- 
man killed,  a  second  hit  and  captured,  and 
eight  more  policemen  wounded  [one  of  whom, 
John  Gilhooly,  21,  and  less  than  a  year  out 
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of  the  police  academy,  was  later  to  die  of  his 
wounds]. 

"What  Is  there  to  say  to  a  young  woman,  to 
help,  after  she  has  been  told  what  Father 
Gaugush  had  to  tell  her?  What  could  he  do 
for  her?  What  could  anyone  do? 

Nothing,  really,  of  course.  But  for  more 
than  three  years  a  number  of  Chicago  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  have  tried  to  make 
tragedies  such  as  that  which  enveloped  Con- 
nie Rappaport,  and  other  wives  before  her, 
a  little  less  nightmarish.  The  men  belong  to 
the  Hundred  Club  of  Cook  County.  It  has  no 
clubrooms.  no  paid  employes,  no  social  func- 
tions outside  of  two  dinners  a  year,  not  even 
membership  cards.  The  men — as  of  now  494 
older  ones  who  contribute  $200  "dues"  each 
year,  and  30  or  so  younger  associates  who 
give  $50 — belong  because  they  want  to  be 
part  of  what  happened  after  Prank  Rappaport 
died,  what  since  1966  has  happened  after 
other  llne-of-duty  deaths  among  policemen 
and  firemen  throughout  the  county. 

That  afternoon  of  Nov.  13.  Gerald  W.  Cav- 
anagh,  Hundred  club  treasurer  and  president 
of  the  Chicago  Motor  club,  drove  to  the  Rap- 
paport home.  Police  friends  of  Prank  were 
there,  including  Detective  Tom  Manella  of 
area  2  homicide,  who  had  been  Rappafxjrt's 
best  friend  In  high  school,  and  who  now 
searched,  haltingly,  for  words  to  say.  Rela- 
tives, doing  what  they  could.  The  Rappaport 
children — Susan,  whose  10th  birthday  had 
come  the  Thursday  before;  Michael,  8;  Pa- 
tricia, 3.  Mac,  the  magnificent  collie  which 
was  Prank  Rappaport's  special  Joy.  and  which 
now  sat  quietly  at  the  picture  window,  look- 
ing down  the  street  .  .  .  waiting  .  ,  ,  wait- 
ing, 

Connie  Rappaport.  who  had  shown  real 
courage  when  Father  Gaugush  had  been 
there  ("When  I  had  to  tell  her  that  her  hus- 
band was  gone,  she  said.  'I  knew,  father.  I 
knew  when  I  opened  the  door  and  saw  you 
there."  "|.  was  keeping  purposely  busy,  seeing 
there  was  coffee,  sometimes  answering  the 
always-ringing  telephone,  stopping  a  spat 
among  the  youngsters  who  hadn't  yet  realized 
what  had  happened,  cuddling  small  Patsy. 

Cavanagh.  a  gentle  man  of  66  with  white 
hair,  sat  down  with  Mrs.  Rappaport.  He  told 
her,  of  course,  how  sorry  he  was.  and  she 
thanked  him.  He  told  her  he  was  there  be- 
cause he  represented  the  Hundred  club,  cre- 
ated for  such  times  as  this.  He  handed  her  a 
club  check  for  $1,000  "because  you  may  have 
need  for  immediate  cash,  and  we  don't  want 
you  to  have  to  worry  about  that  In  addition 
to  everything  else,  because  we  want  to  help." 
He  said  that,  later,  he  or  another  club  mem- 
ber would  be  back.  And  he  stressed  he  wanted 
her  to  understand  "what  we  do  Is  not  charity 
or  anything  like  it.  ,  .  .  This  organization 
was  formed  because  some  men  feel  we  have 
a  duty  to  the  families  of  firemen  and  police- 
men," 

Prank  Rappaport  wa.s  buried  the  following 
Monday,  In  a  week  that  saw  two  other  police 
funerals — those  of  young  Gilhooly,  and  Pa- 
trolman Samuel  Lynch,  46,  and  the  father 
of  six,  pronounced  dead  at  Presbyterlan-St. 
Luke's  hospital  after  he  was  found  near  his 
overturned  three-wheel  motorcycle  at  Clark 
and  Polk  streets,  the  victim  of  a  hit-and-run 
killer. 

The  same  week,  Ralph  J.  Scheu.  the  retired 
70-year-old  industrialist  and  native  Chlca- 
goan  who  founded  and  Is  the  principal  driv- 
ing force  of  the  Hundred  Club  of  Cook 
County,  visited  Connie  Rappaport  and  Aster 
Lynch,  the  motorcycle  pwUceman's  widow, 
who  like  Mrs.  Rappaport  had  received  a  $1,000 
check  from  Cavanagh.  Scheu  |  "Shoy")  had 
been  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  undergoing  a  check- 
up during  the  48  hours  which  saw  Rappaport 
die.  then  Lynch,  then  Gilhooly.  but  now,  in 
the  name  of  the  club  he  organized,  he  was 
performing  the  "duty"  his  old  friend.  Cav- 
anagh. had  mentioned.  With  him  was  Patrol- 
man Clifford  Dorn.  who  with  Sgt.  Clarence 
Erlckson  make  up  the  police  special  services 
unit,  charged  among  other  things  with  doing 
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what  can  be  done  for  a  fallen  policeman's 
survivors. 

In  each  of  the  two  homes — the  Rappa- 
ports'.  and  the  Lynch  bungalow  on  87th 
street — Scheu  told  the  women,  again,  what 
Cavanagh  had  told  them,  that  what  was 
being  done  was  in  no  way  charity,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Hundred  club  "look  upon  It  as 
a  solemn  obligation,  .  .  .  "We  feel  we  must 
do  something  for  our  police  and  flremen,  be- 
cause they  do  for  us  what  we  cannot  do  for 
ourselves.  .  .  ."' 

With  Dorn.  Scheu  learned  from  Mrs.  Rap- 
paport that  $9,281  still  was  owed  on  the  25- 
year  mortgage  she  and  Prank  had  taken 
when  they  bought  the  bungalow  In  1959. 
There  were  no  other  debts.  At  Mrs.  Lynch's. 
Scheu  discovered  the  pwUceman  had.  when 
he  bought  his  home  in  1960,  put  down  $2,000 
In  cash  and  arranged  to  pay  the  remaining 
$16,950  over  24  years  under  a  contract -pur- 
chase agreement.  Also,  the  Lynches  had.  last 
summer,  put  up  a  $2,100  garage  and  had 
made  four  monthly  payments  on  it.  $34.97 
each.  And  slightly  under  $500  was  owed  Sears. 
Roebuck  on  a  dining  room  set.  In  total,  the 
sums  owed  by  the  family  at  the  moment  that 
unknown  driver  struck  and  killed  the  police- 
man-father came  to  $14,876 

Of  each  widow.  Scheu  asked  the  same. 
Would  they  allow  him  to  take,  temporarily, 
the  pai>ers  concerned  with  the  homes  and  the 
debts?  His  son,  Ralph  G.  Scheu.  a  lawyer  as 
well  as  secretary  of  the  club,  would  contact 
the  companies  or  people  involved.  When  the 
papers  were  returned  In  a  week  or  two,  he 
explained,  it  would  be  with  the  mortgage 
commitments  and  other  debts  marked  "Paid 
m  Pull."  because  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Initial  $1,000.  is  what  the  Hundred  club  is 
for. 

"We  In  no  way  want  to  interfere  with  pen- 
sion plans  or  insurance  or  other  benefits." 
he  said  "Our  help  is  a  sort  of  a  'plus" — we 
simply  want  to  pay  off  debts  such  as  these. 
things  you  and  your  husband  would  have 
paid,  so  you  and  your  youngsters  will  have 
the  pensions  and  other  moneys  clear  for  sup- 
port of  the  family,  for  education,  and  so  on. 
We  Just  want  to  clear  the  way." 

(In  the  death  of  Gilhooly.  no  payments 
were  made,  for  a  reason  to  be  found  In  the 
club's  charter.  It  explains  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization was  Incorporated  under  Illinois 
law  "to  help  provide  for  widows  and  depend- 
ents of  policemen  and  flremen  who  lose  their 
lives  m  the  line  of  duty."'  and  Gilhooly  was 
a  bachelor  without  dependents.] 

Connie  Rappaport.  still  composed  but  near 
tears,  thanked  Scheu  and  told  him  the  mort- 
gage "was  my  biggest  worry — I  love  this  home 
and  want  to  go  on  here,  because  the  neigh- 
bors are  so  nice,  and  the  park  where  I'm  co- 
leader  of  a  Girl  Scout  troop  Is  just  a  block 
away,  and  the  school  only  two  blocks."  Mrs. 
Lynch,  a  quiet  woman  facing  her  disaster 
with  the  same  steady  courage  shown  by  Mrs. 
Rappaport.  thanked  him.  too.  She  said:  "You 
can't  know  what  it  means,  to  know  there  is 
such  help.  To  know  funds  we  do  receive  can 
help  educate  the  children — the  big  thing  Sam 
wanted,  what  he  talked  about  the  most,  was 
that  the  kids  go  on  to  higher  schooling." 

That  dream  should  be  attainable,  for  both 
Lynches  and  Rappaports.  because  the  city 
of  Chicago  now  has.  with  new  state  help,  a 
program  of  death  benefits  and  pensions  for 
police  and  firemen  killed  In  line  of  duty 
which  Is  substantial.  Each  woman  -will  receive 
her  husband's  full  salary  for  one  year  from 
his  death,  then  a  monthly  pension  of  three- 
fourths  of  his  salary  |$300  for  firemen's 
widows],  plus  $60  a  month  for  each  child 
under  18,  the  total  not  to  exceed  the  man's 
full  pay.  Also,  a  $4,000  lump-sum  payment, 
with  both  pension  and  cash  payment  com- 
ing from  annuity-benefit  funds  Into  which 
police  officers  pay  84  per  cent  of  their 
salaries,  and  firemen  8^,  per  cent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Chicago  city  council  sets  up  trusts 
for  the  families  under  an  allotment  schedule 
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specified  by  ordinance  (from  $7,500  for  a 
widow  without  children  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $15,000  for  one  with  two  or  more  chil- 
dren |.  Finally,  under  new  state  legislation 
Just  signed  Into  law  by  Oovernor  Ogllvle, 
families  of  law  enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
men killed  en  duty  receive  $10,000  from 
Illinois 

"We're  glad  official  sources  provide  such 
help  in  Chicago,  and.  as  I've  said,  what  we 
try  to  do  Is  to  take  care  of  debts  existing  at 
death,  so  the  family  can  make  a  new  start 
without  old  obligations,"  Scheu  explained. 
"But,  don't  forget  this,  too — In  Cook  county 
there  are  more  than  200  other  police  and  fire 
departments  t>esldes  Chicago's,  and  very  few- 
come  anywhere  near  the  city  in  death  benefits 
— in  fact,  most  have  no  benefits  at  all  out- 
side the  state  aid.  The  club  helps  with  their 
men.  too.  exactly  the  same  as  In  Chicago." 
The  idea  of  both  quick  and  substantial 
assistance  tc  survivors  of  police  officers  and 
firemen  killed  In  action,  the  idea  behind 
Cook  county's  Hundred  club  and  others  else- 
where, originated  In  the  early  1950s  In  De- 
troit. WUliam  Packer,  a  wealthy  automobile 
dealer  who  liked  the  police  and  firemen 
he  chanced  to  know,  thought  they  did  hard 
Jobs  well,  and  was  distressed  at  how  little 
they  sometimes  could  leave  loved  ones  when 
a  bullet  or  perhaps  a  falling  wall  ended  their 
lives.  On  several  occasions.  Packer  took  up 
collections  among  friends  to  help  such  fam- 
ilies, but  it  was  hap-hazard,  and  he  finally 
concluded  there  should  be  some  continuing 
organization  building  up  funds  which  would 
be  available  to  aid  the  families  of  all  such 
men  killed  in  line  of  duty,  not  Just  for  the 
most  dramatic  or  poignant  cases. 

So.  in  1952.  Detroit's  Hundred  club  was 
born  The  name,  meaningless  but  still  used 
In  the  Motor  City  and  by  other  clubs  else- 
where, derives  from  Packer's  initial  Idea  that 
membership  would  be  limited  to  100  persons 
paying  $200  each  year — but  so  many  men 
responded  that  the  limit  was  set  aside 

Scheu.  long  a  civic  leader  and  fund  raiser 
here  for  various  causes,  first  heard  of  the 
Hundred  club  concept  in  the  spring  of  1966 
when,  during  a  stay  at  his  winter  home  in 
Port  Lauderdale,  Pla..  he  was  Invited  to  Join 
one  there.  He  did.  and  as  he  familiarized 
himself  with  the  help  provided  widows  and 
children  he  became  convinced  such  an  or- 
ganization was  needed  even  more  here.  He 
talked  with  other  Chicago  friends  vacation- 
ing In  Lauderdale — attorneys  Grier  Patterson 
and  Slnon  Murray;  Morgan  Murphy,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  Common- 
wealth Edison — and  they  liked  the  Idea.  He 
flew  to  Chicago  and  outlined  the  club  plan 
to  the  city's  top  newspaper  executives,  to 
Mayor  Daley,  and  to  other  men.  and  they  all 
liked  It.  too. 

In  November.  1966.  the  Hundred  Club  of 
Cook  County  had  Its  first  meeting,  with  174 
members,  each  of  whom  had  made  the  $200 
[tax  deductible)  contribution  to  the  orga- 
nization. By  the  next  February,  there  were 
more  than  300  members.  It  was  then — Feb. 
8,  1967 — the  new  club  performed  its  first 
service. 

Two  days  before.  Patrolman  William  Bell. 
25.  had  been  accidentally  shot  to  death  by 
another  officer  while,  altho  off  duty,  he  was 
trying  to  help  capttire  a  robber.  Scheu  gave 
the  $1,000  check  to  Mrs.  Bell  (there  were  no 
children],  and  a  few  days  later  the  club  paid 
up  $1,217  in  debts  owed  by  the  young  couple. 
November  was  the  Cook  Countv  Hundred 
club's  37th  month  of  operation,  and  in  thoee 
months  It  aided  the  dependents  of  36  men 
who  died  in  the  line  of  duty— 18  Chicago 
police  officers,  nine  city  firemen,  eight  subur- 
ban or  county  police,  one  suburban  fireman. 
The  death  of  the  laet  of  the  36  came,  extra 
sadly,  on  Thanksgiving  day.  Oliver  Singleton, 
42.  a  Chicago  police  detective,  died  of  a  bul- 
let wound  which  had  paralyzed  him  from  the 
neck  down  last  Jan.  24  when  he  was  shot 
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as  he  and  other  officers  stopped  the  robbery 
of  an  armored  money  truck. 

Well  over  $200,000  In  club  funds  was  used 
to  help  survivors  during  the  period — includ- 
ing the  payments  to  the  Rappaport,  Lynch, 
and  Singleton  families — and  about  $113,000 
remained  In  the  treasury. 

In  the  organization's  files  are  letters  which 
attest  to  the  work  this  group  of  Chlcagoans 
has  done,  to  make  life  a  little  easier,  the 
nightmare  a  shade  less  terrible  when  tragedy 
strikes.  Like  the  letter  signed  "Joan  Lelfker 
and  the  children." 

Fireman  Edward  Lelfker.  40,  father  of  six. 
was  on  duty  at  Truck  Company  18.  50th 
Street  and  Union  avenue,  on  Feb.  7.  1968, 
when  an  alarm  sounded  for  the  big  plant 
of  the  Mlckelberry  Pood  Products  company. 
Just  a  block  away.  Minutes  after  arriving 
there,  truck  18  was  a  battered  WTeck  and 
three  of  its  crew  including  Lelfker  dead  in 
an  explosion  and  fire  which  eventually 
claimed  nine  lives  and  injured  72  persons. 
The  club  was  ready  with  the  first  checks, 
then  later  Scheu  returned  to  talk  with  Mrs. 
Lelfker  in  the  home  at  6151  S.  Wolcott  av. 
Even  now,  he  can't  speak  of  it  without  a 
lump  in  his  throat. 

"I  got  there  in  the  evening,  and  kids 
were  playing  on  the  living  room  floor,  so  Mrs. 
Lelfker  and  I  sat  at  the  kitchen  table."  he 
said.  "I  told  her  we  wanted  to  try  to  re- 
UevQyher  of  any  financial  burdens  she  might 
have. 

"She  promptly  told  me  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  no  debts,  that  they'd  been  people 
who  paid  their  bills.  I  said  It  seemed  almost 
impossible,  with  six  little  kids,  she  wouldn't 
have  any  debts  at  all,  but  she  said  that's 
the  w^y  it  was. 

"We  want  on  Ulklng.  tho,  and  she  even- 
tually mentioned  that.  Just  two  weeks  be- 
fore her  husband's  death,  she'd  made  the 
regular  payment  on  their  mortgage.  I  said, 
'See.  you  do  have  a  debt."  and  Mrs.  Lelfker 
promptly  told  me  a  little  heatedly,  that.  no. 
sir.  a  'debt'  to  her  and  her  husband 
was  a  bill  overdue,  like  doctor's  or  dentist's, 
while  a  mortgage  was  something  you  paid — on 
time,  too — when  buying  a  home. 

"I  said  that  was  sure  a  good  way  to  look 
at  it.  But  I  explained,  nevertheless,  the  club 
would  consider  it  an  honor  to  clear  the  $5,100 
due  on  the  home,  and  it  turned  out.  take 
care  of  a  balance  of  $1,300  on  the  station 
wa«on  the  Lelfkers  were  buying,  with  never 
a  late  payment.  She  started  to  cry.  and  she 
said:  'You  people  shouldn't  do  this  Whv 
don't  you  save  this  money  for  somebody 
who  needs  it  more  than  I  do?'  " 

The  letter  In  the  files  from  Joan  Lelfker, 
a  little  Irish  gal  who  looks  more  like  a  col- 
lege Junior  than  a  widow  with  six  children, 
says  in  part: 

"I  received  your  checks  and  title  to  my  car, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  people  asso- 
ciated with  the  club  It  U  still  hard  to  believe 
there  are  so  many  who  take  time  to  worry 
and  care  what  happens  to  strangers.  ...  I 
have  always  felt  it  would  be  wx)nderful  to 
have  money  and  be  able  to  help  people  less 
fortunate  than  we  were,  but  until  the  acci- 
dent I  didn't  realize  that  your  club  was  al- 
ready doing  Just  that.  .  .  '.  I  sincerely  pray 
that,  some  day.  one  of  my  sons  will  be  In 
the  position  to  help  someone,  as  your  friends 
have  helped  us." 

Now.  because  of  Hundred  club  assistance. 
Mrs  Lelfker  has  been  able  to  sell  the  Wolcott 
avenue  house  and  settle,  without  indebted- 
ness, in  a  newer  bungalow  on  West  83d  street. 
Of  that  meeting  in  Februarv  of  1968.  she 
said:  "You're  in  a  state  of  shock  at  such  a 
time,  you  don't  really  know  what's  happen- 
ing. It  was  then,  without  fanfare  or  pub- 
licity or  anything,  that  the  Scheus,  first  the 
son  with  the  $1,000  check  and  then  the  father, 
came  with  the  Hundred  club  help." 

The  biggest  assistance,  flnanclallv.  the  club 
has  yet  provided  went  to  the  widow-  and  four 
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children  of  Chicago  police  detective  Clayton 
Robinson.  39,  shot  in  the  face  and  fatally 
wounded  late  in  1968  by  a  drunken  loud- 
mouth he  was  trying  to  arrest  for  a  street 
disturbance.  Robinson,  on  the  force  seven 
years,  and  his  wife  Louise,  an  elevator  opera- 
tor at  the  Drake  hotel,  had  moved  into  a  new 
home  on  97th  street  Just  a  month  before,  and 
had  made  one  payment  on  their  $18,800  mort- 
gage when  the  officer  was  slain.  There  were 
other  debts  totaling  over  $4,000.  The  Hundred 
club  paid  them  all  off.  In  addition  to  the 
$1,000  initial  check,  for  $24,061. 

Mrs.  Robinson  sat  in  the  living  room  of 
her  home  the  other  day  and  tried  to  talk  of 
what  the  help  meant. 

"I  don't  think,  really.  I  can  put  into  words 
my  feelings  about  what  was  done  for  me  and 
my  youngsters — without  it  we'd  probably  be 
lost.  I'd  never  even  heard  of  the  organization 
until  the  day  I  lost  my  husband;  then  this 
all  happened,  and  we're  able  to  go  on.  de- 
cently and  free  from  want.  You  don't  realize 
there  are  people  like  that  In  the  world  any 
more." 

Monetary  aid  Isn't  the  only  kind  of  help 
the  club  can  provide.  Its  membership  list  is  a 
roster  of  top-bracket  men  in  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  Chicago  business  and  professions, 
men  who.  in  addition  to  their  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  organization,  stand  ready  to 
put  their  personal  know--how  or  infiuence  at 
the  disposal  of  the  organization  and  the 
families  it  cares  for.  Mrs.  Ruth  Pollard  can 
vouch  for  this 

Her  husband.  Patrolman  Charles  Pollard, 
44.  was  shot  and  killed  in  the  alley  behind 
their  home  on  West  21st  street  Just  before 
Christmas  of  1967.  He  had  tried  to  disarm 
two  robbers  who  held  him  up  as  he  was  park- 
ing his  car  about  midnight.  The  club,  as 
usual,  was  ready  with  Its  $1,000  check,  then 
cleared  up  some  $600  In  small  debts  for  the 
mother  and  her  two  children,  then  set  out  to 
pay  the  $5,946  mortgage  on  the  two-flat  resi- 
dence— and  ran  into  a  rocwlblock.  Two,  in 
fact. 

First,  it  was  found  that  Charles  and  Ruth 
Pollard  had  been  buying  the  building  In 
partnership  with  the  policeman's  parents, 
who  occupied  the  lower  flat,  and  it  is  the 
clubs  objective  to  try  to  see  that  each  widow 
IS  left  with  clear — and  sole — title  to  her 
home.  Second,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
seller,  from  whom  the  Pollards  had  purchased 
the  two-flat  in  1958  under  a  contract  agree- 
ment, was  dead:  that  offspring  of  his  by  a 
former  marriage  had  Inheritance  rights  un- 
der the  contract,  except  they  hadn't  been 
found:  that  his  wife  at  the  home  of  death 
also  had  dower  rights.  Scheu  telephones  By- 
ron A.  Cain,  board  chairman  of  the  Uptown 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  association  and  a 
Hundred  clubber.  Cain  called  in  Paul  Down- 
ing. Uptown's  general  CDunsel  and  a  skilled 
expert  In  real  estate  law. 

"I'd  known  Ralph  Scheu  for  years,  and 
was  pleased  and  happy  to  help,  but  it  was 
a  problem,"  Downing  recalled  "I  don't  re- 
member how  many  trips  I  made  to  the  offices 
handling  the  contract  sale,  way  out  on  the 
southwest  side,  or.  because  you  don't  keep 
track  in  cases  like  this,  how  many  days  of 
work  I  put  In,  but  I  do  know  it  took  some- 
where between  nine  months  and  a  year  be- 
fore everything  was  straightened  out — ^the 
policeman's  parents  reimbursed  and  given 
the  right  to  occupy  their  flat  until  death, 
the  title  otherwise  cleared,  the  contract  debt 
paid  and  canceled,  and  Mrs.  Pollard  pre- 
sented with  a  no-loose-ends  deed  to  her 
building." 

What  sort  of  fee,  normally,  would  a  lawTer 
ask  to  perform  the  task  here  for  nothing'' 
"Oh  it's  hard  to  say  exactly,  but  you  could 
expect  to  pay  him  $1,000  to  $1,500.  '  Downing 
said.  "But,  in  the  Pollard  case,  it  w-as  a  libor 
both  Uptown  Federal  and  I  were  happv  to 
do" 

The  Pollard  file  didn't  close  there,  however. 
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and  further  help  Hundred  clubbera  were  able 
to  provide  makes  an  amusing  footnote  to  the 
necessarily  somber  if  heartwarming  story  of 
the  organization.  Ralph  Scheu  talked  of  it. 

••.'\bout  16  months  ago,  Mrs.  Pollard  tele- 
phoned me,"  he  said.  "Seems  she'd  bought  a 
new  gas  furnace,  paying  over  $1,200.  but  it 
wasn't  heating  as  she  thought  it  ought  to. 
Shed  called  the  heating  firm's  repair  men 
back  several  times,  but  it  still  didn't  do  the 
Job,  and  finally  they  told  me  there  was  noth- 
ing more  they  could  do.  So.  because  she  said 
she  couldn't  think  of  anytKjdy  else  who 
might  help,  she  phoned  me. 

■I  knew  the  gas  company  would  be  the 
one  to  contact,  but  couldn't  think  of  any- 
body at  the  top  there  that  I  knew,  offhand. 
So,  I  called  Morgan  Murphy,  who's  a  vice 
president  of  the  Hundred  club  and  a  top  man 
at  Commonwealth  Edison." 

Phoning  a  top  executive  of  a  big  electric 
utility,  which  happened  to  be  engaged  in  a 
brisk  campaign  to  sell  electric  heat  at  the 
time,  and  asking  him  to  help  do  something 
about  a  gas  furnace  was  roughly  equivalent 
to  suggesting  to  Henry  Ford  that  he  roll  up 
his  sleeves  and  fix  a  Chevrolet.  But  Murphy, 
a  merry  little  man  more  like  the  friendliest 
guy  in  the  nelght>orhood  than  a  business 
tycoon,  was  happy  to  help. 

"I  called  a  read  good  friend  of  mine,  a 
misguided  Irishman  named  Jim  Condon  who 
somehow  got  over  into  the  gas  business,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  send  someone  really 
good  out  to  Mrs.  Pollard's  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was."  Murphy  said. 

James  Condon  is  executive  vice  president 
of  sales  at  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  com- 
pany and  a  forceful  business  leader  who 
started  with  the  company  In  1929  as  a  water 
boy  for  a  construction  crew.  That  afternoon, 
two  gas  company  experts  were  ringing  the 
Pollard  doorbell.  In  minutes  they  discovered 
what  the  trouble  was — a  90.000-B.  T.  U.  fur- 
nace had  been  installed  by  mistake  instead 
of  the  120.000-B.  T.  U.  unit  Mrs.  Pollard  had 
paid  for.  Within  48  hours,  the  undersized 
furnace  had  been  removed  by  its  installer 
and  the  proper  one  put  in  place.  When  sen- 
ior executives  of  not  one  but  two  such  colossi 
as  Peoples  Gas  and  Commonwealth  Edison 
personally  interest  themselves  in  seeing  that 
something  is  done,  nobody  argues. 

One  final  paragraph  on  the  Pollard  case, 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  Mrs.  Pollard  wrote 
to  Scheu:  "I  shall  always  remember  and  be 
grateful  for  what  you  and  the  club  have  done 
for  me.  I  shall  speak  up.  when  I  hear  of 
people  believing  that  we  are  hated  and  not 
a  part  of  things.  I  shall  tell  them  of  the 
help  I  received  from  you  and  the  Hundred 
club  out  of  human  compassion.  Because  you 
weren't  obligated  to  do  one  thing  for  me." 
Mrs   Pollard  is  black. 

So.  this  is  the  story  of  the  Hundred  Club 
of  Cook  County — an  organization  of  some 
500  men  who  make  sure  that,  whenever  a 
policeman  or  a  fireman  meets  death  in  the 
line  of  duty,  his  widow  will,  first,  have  a 
substantial  sum  for  immediate  needs,  and, 
second,  be  quickly  relieved  of  what  for  her 
alone  could  be  the  impossible  burden  of  a 
mortgage  on  her  home  and  other  debts. 

Detective  Gerry  Gigante,  36,  of  the  4th 
police  district,  maybe  best  put  into  words 
what  it  can  mean  to  a  man  such  as  he.  the 
awareness  that  the  Hundred  clubbers  are 
there  t)ehlnd  him: 

■'There's  a  feeling  of  security,  knowing 
that,  if  anything  happens  to  me.  there's 
going  to  be  such  help  for  my  wife,  not  to 
make  her  rich  or  anything  but  to  give  her  a 
way  to  live."  he  said  slowly,  thoughtfully. 
"But  there's  more  than  that,  more  than  the 
money.  What  I  mean  is,  there's  a  good  feel- 
ing, knowing  you  have  people  like  that  on 
your  side,  because  these  are  tough  times  for 
policemen,  not  only  here  but  all  over  the 
country.  It's  not  easy  being  a  police  officer 
these  days." 

Jerry  Gigante  Is  familiar  with  what  the 
Hundred  club  does  because  he  has  watched 
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It  In  operation  from  bitterly  close  at  hand. 
On  Oct.  8,  1968,  on  a  morning  when  Gigante 
was  off  duty,  his  34-year-old  partner  and 
close  personal  friend.  Patrolman  John 
Tucker,  was  shot  to  death  as  he  tried  to  stc^ 
a  bandit  robbing  a  south  side  bank.  Tucker's 
loved  ones — young  widow,  three  small  chil- 
dren— were  the  22d  family  aided  by  the  club, 
organized  Just  23  months  earlier. 


CHILDREN'S  VIEWS  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 


or    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
adults  are  well  aware  of  the  growing 
pollution  problem  and  have  demon- 
strated our  concern. 

However,  I  was  tnily  impressed  when 
the  principal,  Mr.  John  Aubrey  Brown, 
and  his  third  grade  class  at  Stilson  Ele- 
mentary of  Stilson,  Gra.,  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  wrote  and  expressed 
their  views  to  me  on  this  subject: 
Stilson    Element aby    School, 

Stilson,  Ga.,  May  17,  1971. 
Hon.  G.  Elliott  Hagan, 
Sylvania,   Ga. 

Dear  Mr.  Hagan:  I  have  enclosed  a  number 
of  letters  written  by  the  third  grade  to  you 
concerning  their  views  on  pollution.  They 
have  recently  finished  studying  a  unit  on 
pollution.  I  am  sure  they  would  be  thrilled 
to  get  an  answer  from  you. 

Our  entire  school  participated  In  an  Earth 
Day  hike  to  pick  up  litter,  as  we  also  did  last 
year.  We  collected  three  truck  loads  of  bot- 
tles, cans,  paper  and  other  assorted  pieces 
of  trash. 

I,  as  well  as  the  third  grade,  do  hope  that 
our  government  can  stop  pollution  and  litter. 
Sincerely, 

John    Aubrey   Brown, 

Principal. 

Stilson  Elementary  School, 

Stilson,  Ga. 
Happiness  Is  Clean  Air 
(By  Gregory  Kendrlck) 
Pollution!   Pollution! 
In  the  air 

Coming   In   from   everywhere. 
Some  is  high. 
Some  is  low. 
No  matter  what. 
Its  gotta  go. 
Made  of  dirt. 
Made  of    fog. 
Made  of  smoke. 
Made  of  smog. 

Happiness  is  clean  air. 
But  oh  my 
It's  very  rare. 

Ellabelle,  Oa., 

April  22,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Hagan:  I  would  like  to  know 
what  I  can  do  to  fight  pollution.  Please  put 
up  more  signs  on  pollution.  Please  send  me 
a  report  every  month,  on  pollution  to  read. 
I  am  all  for  yotir  pollution  program.  Let's 
all  work  to  clean  up  Georgia. 
Your  friend, 

Randall  Attaway. 
Randall  Attawat. 

Pembsokx,  Qa., 

April  22.  1971. 
Dear   Ms.   Hagan:    The   third    grade   has 
celebrated  Earth  day.  We  went  on  a  field 
trip  today.  We  picked  up  all  the  trash  w« 
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saw.  We  want  you  to  have  signs  put  up  on  all 
roads,  so  every  body  can  help  fight  pollution. 
Your  friend, 

Jim  Lee. 

Brooklet,  Ga.. 

May  14,  1971. 
Dkar  Mb.  Hagan:  I  hope  you  wUl  put  up 
more  signs  about  pollution.  If  you  help,  I 
will  help  too.  I  win  walk  down  the  road  and 
pick  up  cans  and  trash.  I  will  help  put  up 
signs  about  pollution  and  I  wlU  help  keep 
America  Beautiful. 
Your  friend, 

David  Lee. 

Brooklet,  Ga., 

May  17,  1971. 
Dkas  Mr.  Hagan:  Please  try  to  do  all  you 
can  about  stopping  pollution.  In  our  cities  so 
many  people  will  have  more  freeh  air.  In  our 
streams  we  can  fish  and  have  fresh  water. 
Your  friend. 

Fays  Morris. 


Ellabelle.  Ga., 

April  22,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Hagan:  The  Stilson  would  Uke  for 
you  to  put  up  more  signs  along  our  roadside 
on  pollution.  We  drew  pictures  in  our  class  on 
pollution.  We  are  celebrating  Earth  Day  to- 
day. We  are  having  a  party.  I  wish  you  could 
come. 

Yours  truly, 

Carol  Lynn  Hines. 

Brooklet.  Ga.. 

May  17.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Hagan:  I  hate  pollution.  Don't 
throw  your  trash  out  the  window.  Put  a  trash 
bag  In  your  car.  truck,  or  bus.  You  hate  pol- 
lution too.  I  know.  You  are  very  nice.  Help 
fight  pollution. 

Your  friend. 

Deborah  Stalcup. 

Ellabelle.  Ga.. 

April  22.1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Hagan:  I  hope  you  can  help  us 
stop  pollution.  We  will  pick  up  paper  at 
school  today.  Mr.  Hagan.  I  hope  you  will  put 
up  pollution  signs.  I  hope  you  can  help  us 
keep  America  green  and  clean.  I  want  to 
keep  America  beautiful. 
Your  friend. 

StrsAN  De  Loach. 

Ellabelle.  Ga.. 

April  22,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Hagan:  I  am  a  little  girl  from 
StUson  Elem.  I  hope  you  can  help  stop  pol- 
lution. You  could  put  up  more  pollution 
signs.  Today  we  are  going  on  a  little  trip 
and  pick  up  trash. 
Your  friend, 

LoRi  De  Loach. 

Brooklet,  Ga.. 

ApHl  17.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Hagan:  Our  claas  wants  to  help 
fight  pollution  with  you.  We  want  you  and 
your  friends  to  put  up  more  signs  about  pol- 
lution and  litter.  We  shall  all  fight  pollu- 
tion in  this  world. 
Your  friend. 

Dale  Sanders. 


Ellabklle,  Qa..  April  21,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Hagan:  The  Stilson  Elem.  school 
Is  celebrating  Earth  Day.  We  are  trying  to 
clean  up  some  of  the  pollution.  We  would 
like  for  you  to  help  stop  pollution.  Could 
you  make  a  sign  like  "Help.  Stop  Pollution?  " 
We  hope  you  can. 
Your  friend, 

Elise  Glisson. 

Brooklet,  Ga.,  April  22,  1971. 

Deak  Mr.  Hagan:   Thank  you  for  doing  a 

good  Job  serving  our  country.  I  would  like 

for  you  to  help  stop  pollution.  I  would  also 

Uke  for  you  to  put  up  signs  like  "Help,  Stop 
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Pollution"   and   ■Help   Keep  America   Beau- 
tiful "  Tomorrow  my  class  Is  taking  part  In 
'Earth  Day"    We  are  going  on  a  hike  to  help 
clean   up   our  community. 
Your  friend. 

Dana    Stokes. 

Brooklet.  Ga..  May  17.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Hacan:  I  think  pollution  should 
be  stopf>ed.  Something  should  be  done  to 
stop  the  smog  that  comes  out  of  the  factories 
and  cars.  Get  people  to  help  keep  Georgia 
clean.  Please  help  keep  America  clean.  Third 
graders  want  to  keep  America  clean 
Love  always. 

Barbara  Cooler. 

Brooklet.  Ga..  April  22.  1971. 
Dear  Mb.  Hagan:  Put  up  more  pollution 
signs  than  advertising  signs  and  other  un- 
necessary signs.  We  need  fwUutlon  signs  in 
Georgia.  I  smell  dirty  air.  I  want  to  smell 
clean  air.  Help  fight  pollution  and  don't  be  a 
Utter  bug. 

Your  friend, 

Jeanne. 

Stilson,  Ga..  April  21.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Hagan  :  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  our  pollution  problem.  I  think  you 
should  put  up  more  pollution  signs.  We  are 
going  on  a  hike  and  pick  up  all  the  trash 
along  the  roadside.  I  hope  your  pollution 
signs  work. 

Your  friend. 

Anna  Blitch. 

Brooklet,  Ga. 
Dear  Mr   Hagan;  I  hope  you  put  up  more 
pollution  signs.  We  want  to  help  stop  pollu- 
tion. We  want  a  clean  country.  We  want  a 
clean  road.  We  want  a  clean  city. 
Your  friend, 

Al  Sanders. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL 
DICKINSON  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
spring  since  coming  to  the  Congress  I 
have  asked  the  people  of  Alabama's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  for  their  views 
on  a  variety  of  pressing  national  issues. 
The  results  of  my  latest  general  opinion 
ballot  have  been  tabulated  and  I  would 
like  to  share  these  results  with  my 
colleagues. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  answers 
of  over  10,000  of  my  constituents  are  in- 
deed representative  of  the  feelings  in  the 
Second  District,  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  most  probably,  the  Nation.  I  urge 
you  to  take  a  few  moments  to  study  both 
the  questions  and  the  responses: 

RESI7LTS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  ANNDAL  DICKINSON 

Questionnaire 
X  believe  you  will  find  the  tabulation  of 
your  votes  on  my  recent  opimon  p>oll  both 
informative  and  interesting.  All  of  the  issues. 
I  believe,  are  still  very  timely  and  quite  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  the  Second  Disrlc: 
of  Alabama.  One  very  interesting  factor  in 
the  voting  was  the  participation  by  both 
husband  and  wife  There  were  spaces  to  re- 
cord both,  and  the  women  accounted  for 
52.4  percent  of  the  answers  while  the  men 
voted  476  percent  of  the  total  While  the 
women  did  participate  slightly  more  in  the 
balloting,  there  waa  very  little  difference  be- 
tween male  and  female  responses. 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 

1.  Would  you  tavonncteas- 

ing  the  national  debt 

by  a  proiected  JU.- 
eM.OOO.OOOIotthe 

fiscal  year  1972  in 

order  to  stimulate  the 

economy  and  reduce 

unemployment? 

Total   .. 

26.5 

65.7 

7  8 

Baldwin 

20.2 
32.2 

71.4 
61.6 

8  3 

Butler 

6.3 

Conecuh 

22.2 

54.4 

13  3 

Coyington 

Crenshaw 

25.8 

67.8 

6  4 

28.9 

52.7 

8.4 

Escambia 

29.2 

63.3 

7.5 

Lowndes 

17.3 

71.2 

11.5 

Montgomery 

28.  S 

63.5 

7.9 

Pike  .. 

26.  1 

67.0 

6.9 

2.  Doyou  approveof  the 

administration's  plan 

(or  getting  the  United 

Stales  out  ol  Vietnam 

including 'he  used  air 

supportin  Laosand 

Cambodia? 

Total 

76.0 

17.8 

6.1 

Baldwin 

74.5 

19.1 

6.5 

Butler 

82.9 

10.0 

7.1 

Conecuh 

64.1 

26.7 

8.9 

Covington 

78.0 

14.2 

7.8 

Crenshaw 

79.5 

12.0 

8.4 

Escambia. 

76.1 

14  5 

9  4 

Lowndes 

86.5 

9.5 

3  8 

Montgomery 

75.8 

18.8 

5.4 

Pike 

75.9 

15.3 

8.8 

3.  Would  you  be  Aillingto 

pay  substantially  more 
tor  products  and  serv- 

ices (automobiles, 

gasolin>.  electricity. 

etc  )  it  they  were 

made  virtually  pollu- 

tion tree' 

Total   .       

46.6 

46.7 

6.7 

Baldwin.. 

46.8 

45.6 

7.6 

Butler               .  . 

37.6 

32.2 

56.2 

56.7 

6  2 

Conecuh 

11  1 

Covington 

38  6 

54.0 

7.4 

Crenshaw 

41.0 

54  2 

4.8 

Escambia 

46  9 

45.6 

7.5 

Lowndes. 

36.5 

55.8 

7.7 

Montgomery 

48.9 

44  8 

6.4 

Pike.         

36.4 

55.2 

8.4 

4    Do  you  believe  there  is  a 

need  for  an  independ- 

ent Federal  aeency  to 

help  piotect  consumer 

interests' 

Total 

49.0 

U.4 

6.6 

Baldwin 

45.6 

45.9 

8.5 

Butler     .      . . 

46.4 

46.4 

7.1 

Conecuh  ... 

55.6 

34.4 

10.0 

Covington.. 

45  8 

47.2 

7.0 

Crenshaw 

41.0 

53.0 

6.0 

Escambia 

41.0 

50.4 

8.6 

Lowndes          . .    . 

43.1 

44.2 

7.7 

Montgomery  . 

52.2 

42.2 

5.6 

Pike 

48.7 

41.4 

10.0 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  Presi- 

dent's proposal  (or 

revenue  sharing' 

Total    ..  , 

54.2 

32.5 

13.2 

Baldwin 

52.6 

33.7 

13.7 

Butler 

64.5 

25.1 

10.4 

Conecuh 

51.1 

33.3 

15  6 

Covington 

60.3 

25.3 

14.4 

Crenshaw . 

54.2 

37.3 

8.4 

Escambia ^ 

49.7 

31.5 

18.8 

Lowndes 

46.2 

42  3 

U  5 

Montgomery  . 

54  5 

32  7 

12  8 

Pike 

54.0 

29.9 

16.1 

6.  Now  that  ig-yea'-olds 

are  permitted  to  vote 

n  Fede'il  eiect  ons. 

do  you  believe  they 

should  also  be  allowed 

to  vote  in  State  and 

Ixal  e  ections' 

Tot^l   .. 

59.2 

37.1 

3.7 

Baldwin.. 

53.3 

42.6 

4  ■■ 

Butler   .. 

59.7 

37.9 

2.4 

Conecuh 

53.9 

38.2 

7  9 

Covin((ton.i,..„, 

S6.6 

38.0 

5.3 

Crenshaw 

54.2 

39.8 

6.0 

Yes 


No   Undecided 


Escambia  54.2 

Lowndes 38.5 

Montgomery 61.8 

Pike 70.9 

7.  Would  you  f.^vor  a 

change  in  a  U  S. 
Renresentative's  term 
of  office  from  the 
present  2-yeai  term 
to  a4-yeat  term? 

Total...  ..  .         mT 

Baldwin... 62.1 

Butler...     66.4 

Conecuh    62.2 

Covington 71.3 

Crenshaw..   ...  62.7 

Escambia  ....  61.  5 

Lowndes  71.2 

Mmtgomery.  71.9 

Pike                67.4 

8.  Would  you  vote  (or  a 

national  health  insur- 
ance program  lor  all 
Americans  which  would 
be  tinanced  by  increased 
social  security  and 
other  Federal  taxes' 

Total.  

Baldwin 

Butler 

Conecuh  

Covington     , 

Crenshaw. 

Escambia     

Lowndes 

Montgomery 

PiKe  .  

9.  Do  you  support  President 

Nixon's  family  assist- 
ance plan  which  would 
guarantee  a  minimum 
income  to  every  tamily 
but  require  able-bodied 
adults  to  accept  suitable 
employment  or  |ob 
training' 

Total 

Baldwin...   .   

Butler 
Conecuh 

Covington 

Cienshaw. 

Escambia. 

Lowndes  

Montgomery       

Pike 

10.  Would  you  lavor  an  all- 

volunteer  military  as 
an  alternative  to  the 
present  drall  system? 

Total 46.5 

Baldwin 48.7 

Butler...  ..  43.1 

Conecuh  33  3 

Covington  48.  1 

Crenshaw   .  57.8 

Escambia 48  5 

Lowndes      47. 1 

Montgomery  .  44.  8 

Pike  50  0 

11,  Are  you  (avorably  im- 

pressed with  the  over- 
all performance  of  the 
Nixon  administration 
during  Its  first  2 
years' 


41.0 
57.7 
34.7 
27.? 


27.7 


47.6 


4.9 
3.8 
3.4 
1  9 


3.7 


33.1 

4.8 

31.3 

2.4 

31.1 

6.7 

25.0 

3.7 

33  7 

36 

33  7 

4.9 

28.8 

0.0 

24  8 

3  3 

28.7 

3.8 

23.3 

71.0 

5.7 

22.3 

72.3 

5.4 

28.4 

65.4 

6.2 

16.7 

75.6 

7  8 

21.5 

71.0 

7.4 

32.5 

66.3 

l.Z 

19  3 

72.4 

8.3 

17.3 

80.8 

1.9 

24.6 

69.8 

5.6 

21  5 

72.4 

6.1 

46.6 

4.83 

5  C 

43.2 

49.9 

6.9 

47  9 

46.9 

5.2 

41   1 

54  4 

4.4 

43  1 

52  7 

4,3 

44,6 

55.4 

0.0 

42.4 

52.3 

5.4 

21  2 

71  2 

7.7 

49  5 

45  7 

4.7 

41.9 

54.6 

3.5 

5.9 


44.2 

7.0 

50.2 

6.6 

60.0 

6.7 

46  3 

5,6 

34,9 

7  2 

42.6 

8.8 

49.0 

3.9 

49.7 

5,5 

45.4 

4.6 

Total 

55.4 

37.6 

7.0 

Baldwin  .  .   . 

50.  4 

41.3 

8.3 

Butler 

48.6 

46  2 

5.2 

Conecuh 

47  8 

38.9 

13.3 

Covington. . 

54.3 

39.4 

6.4 

Crenshaw 

42.2 

57.8 

0.0 

Escambia 

45.8 

43.4 

10.7 

Lowndes 

47.1 

45.1 

7.8 

Montgomery  . 

59.2 

34.4 

6.4 

Rika 

48.3 

44.0 

7.7 

Repub- 

Demo- 

Inde- 

licans 

crats 

pendents 

12.  Voting  preference; 

Total 

34.8 

18.5 

46.7 

June  1,  1971 

THE    GROWING    IMPACTT    OF    PAY- 
ROLL TAXES  ON  MIDDLE  INCOMES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  very  near  future,  Con- 
gress will  be  considering  HJl.  1,  a  com- 
prehensive 687-page  bill  which,  among 
other  thiiigs,  grants  a  5-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  includes  the 
administration's  family  assistance  plan, 
and  levies  an  86-percent  increase  In  the 
payroll  tax  over  the  next  6  years. 

On  the  Federal  level,  there  are  two 
basic  taxes  on  the  individual.  First,  the 
income  tax.  is  designed  to  insure  that 
those  with  substantially  the  same  in- 
comes are  paying  substantially  the  same 
tax  and  to  insure  that  the  graduated 
income  tax  structure  treats  different  in- 
come levels  fairly.  The  second  tax,  the 
payroll  tax.  is  levied  against  everyone  at 
the  same  rate,  but  falls  particularly  hard 
upon  the  middle  and  moderate  wage- 
earner. 

In  another  blow  to  the  working  man's 
wages,  H.R.  1  calls  for  an  86-percent 
raise  in  the  payroll  tax  from  the  present 
5.2  percent  on  wages  up  to  $7,800,  to  7.4 
percent  on  wages  up  to  $10,200.  In  mone- 
tary terms,  this  means  that  the  working 
man.  who  paid  $405  payroll  tax  last  year, 
may  end  up  paying  $755  in  future  years. 

For  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
family,  the  payroll  tax  can  become  a 
burden  far  out  of  proportion  to  what  the 
worker  and  his  family  can  afford  to  pay. 
A  married  worker,  earning  $8,000  a  year, 
paid  S405  payroll  taxes:  however,  if  H.R. 
1  is  adopted  with  the  proposed  payroll 
tax  increase,  he  would  pay  an  additional 
S191 — for  a  total  of  $596  in  payroll  taxes. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  Federal  income 
tax  he  pays  on  the  same  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  security  tax, 
as  proposed  in  H.R.  1,  is  most  regressive. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
recommendation,  anyone  earning  $10,200 
or  less  would  pay  a  payroll  tax  on  all  of 
his  earnings.  "Those  earning  $20,400 
would  pay  on  only  the  first  half  of  theirs, 
those  earning  $30,600  on  only  the  first 
one-third.  Yet.  the  $30.600-a-year  man 
gets  an  equal  retirement  benefit  as  a  man 
earning  $10,200. 

THE  CLOSED   RULE 

If  the  past  is  any  indication  of  the 
future.  H.R.  1  will  come  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  a  closed  rule, 
which,  in  effect,  prohibits  amendments. 
If  H.R.  1  comes  before  us  with  a  closed 
rule,  we  will  be  required  to  approve  or 
reject  a  single  bill  which:  First,  increases 
payroll  taxes  by  86  percent,  second,  in- 
creases social  ."security  benefits  by  5  per- 
cent, third,  liberalizes  medicare,  fourth, 
liberalizes  the  social  security  recipients 
earning  test,  fifth,  provides  for  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  of  $2,400  for  a 
family  of  four,  and  sixth,  prohibits  the 
participation  of  certain  needy  families  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

While  we  support'the  provisions  which 
bring  needed  reforms,  we  may  oppose  the 
sections  which  are  regressive.  Neverthe- 
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less,  we  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  each  individual  section.  We  will 
be  asked  to  accept  or  reject  H.R.  1  in  its 
entirety. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  re- 
ject the  closed  rule  in  order  to  allow 
amendments  to  H.R.  1.  In  addition,  we 
must  reverse  the  trend  of  increasing  the 
payroll  tax  which  falls  most  heavily  on 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  wage- 
earner. 

At  this  point,  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
regarding  this  issue: 

The  Growing  Impact  of  Payroll  Taxes  on 
Middle   Incomes 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Among  the  many  publicly  unexplored  Is- 
sues burled  in  H.R.  1,  the  welfare  reform  and 
social  security  bill  devised  by  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  (D-Ark.)  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  is  a  tax  Increase  on  mid- 
dle-income families  that  will  almost  double 
the  size  of  the  second-biggest  bite  on  their 
paychecks  In  the  next  six  years. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Social  Security  tax  rate 
will  rise  in  three  steps  from  the  present  5.2 
per  cent  to  7.4  per  cent  in  1977.  The  wage 
base  for  Social  Security  taxes  will  increase 
from  the  present  $7,800  to  $10,200  next  year, 
with  the  result  that  the  payroll  tax  for  a 
man  maJting  a  bit  less  than  $200  a  week  will 
rise  from  $405  to  $755  a  year. 

By  contrast,  that  same  auto  worker,  sup- 
porting a  wife  and  two  children  and  taking 
only  his  standard  deductions,  will  have  an 
income  tax  bill  of  $1052  this  year,  decreasing 
to  $995  with  next  year's  scheduled  Income 
tax  reductions. 

What  this  example  Indicates  Is  that  pay- 
roll taxes  are  becoming  an  Increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  our  revenue  system — yet  one 
which  has  largely  escaped  debate,  either  in 
political  campaigns  or  in  the  tax-writing 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Unbeknownst  to  most  Americans,  payroll 
taxes  now  constitute  the  second  largest 
soiu-ce  of  federal  funds — and  the  fastesl- 
grovfc-ing.  Payroll  taxes  provide  more  Income 
to  the  treasury  than  corp>orate  income  taxes 
or  any  other  federal  taxes  except  the  Indi- 
vidual income  tax.  And  the  1972  budget  es- 
timates that  between  last  year  and  next, 
payroll  taxes  alone  will  rise  $12.3  billion, 
while  individual  and  corporate  income  taxes 
combined  will  grow  by  only  $7.2  billion. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  are  ijecoming 
increasingly  dependent  for  federal  finances 
on  the  payroll  tax.  a  tax  that  is  not  progres- 
sive, that  has  little  relationship  to  ablUty  to 
pay.  and  whose  burden  hits  hardest  on  low- 
and-middle-income  wage-earners. 

That  this  can  happen  without  a  murmur 
of  debate  or  p>olitlcal  controversy  indicates 
Just  how  Insensitive  to  real  pocketbook  is- 
sues the  Washington  politicians  have  be- 
come, particularly  those  E)emocrats  who  con- 
trol Congress  and  parade  as  the  champions 
of  the  average  man 

The  impact  of  payroU  taxation  has  been 
amply  documented  in  the  studies  of  .such 
Brookings  Institution  sp>ecialists  as  Alice  M. 
Rivlm  and  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  It  appears 
also  in  the  report  of  the  administration's  ad- 
visory council  on  social  security.  But  it  is  al- 
most as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
by  politicians  to  keep  the  taxpayers  and  the 
voters  unaware  of  these  Issues. 

In  part,  the  Brookings  studies  suggest,  the 
social  security  tax  system  has  been  pro- 
tected from  debate  by  two  carefully  culti- 
vated myths.  One  Is  the  notion  that  It  is  a 
"social  Insurance"  system,  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual's contributions  (taxes)  are  held  in 
trust  for  him  and  returned,  with  Interest,  as 
retirement  benefits. 

In  fact.  It  Is  not.  It  is,  rather,  a  system  of 
transfer  payments  to  currently  retired  peo- 
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pie,  financed  almost  entirely  by  taxes  en  the 
working  generation.  There  is  nothing  wron,^ 
with  this.  In  principle,  but  it  is  no:  what 
I)eople  think  It  Is. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  employer  pays 
half  the  social  security  tax.  In  a  literal  sense. 
he  does.  but.  as  the  Brookings  studies  dem- 
onstrate, the  whole  tax  really  falls  on  wages 
and  the  wage-earner,  because  the  amount 
the  employer  pays  in  social  security  taxes  he 
would  otherwise  be  putting  into  the  pay- 
check. 

This  is  worth  emphasizing.  When  the  So- 
cial Security  system  began  35  years  ago.  the 
tax  rate  wus  one  per  cent  each  on  employee 
and  employer  on  the  first  $3,000  of  annual 
earnings.  With  the  new  bill,  the  combined 
rate  rises  to  almost  15  per  cent  of  the  pay- 
roll on  wages  up  to  the  $10,000  level. 

That  tax  Is  levied  regardless  of  the  number 
of  dependents  or  legitimate  deductions  the 
earner  has.  It  gives  no  real  consideration  to 
his  ability  to  pay. 

This  year,  as  the  Brookings  analysts  have 
noted,  a  family  with  a  husband  earning  $7,000 
and  a  wife  earning  $5,000  will  pay  $624  In 
payroU  taxes  (5.2  per  cent).  A  family  with 
the  identical  income  from  one  wage  earner 
would  be  taxed  only  $405.60  (3.4  p>er  cent). 

That  is  one  inequity.  Another  Is  pointed 
up  in  the  advisory  council  study.  When  the 
social  security  system  began  In  the  1930s, 
the  $3,000  wage  base  included  all  the  earn- 
ings of  all  but  three  per  cent  of  the  workers. 
The  wage  tax.  In  those  days.  was.  In  effect, 
the  same  tax  on  everyone. 

But  in  recent  years.  Mills  and  his  commit- 
tee have  been  reluctant  to  push  the  wage- 
base  ceiling  up  £is  fast  as  inflation  and  earn- 
ings have  increased.  Today,  somewhere  be- 
tween 20  and  25  per  cent  of  the  wage-earn- 
ers make  more  than  the  wage-base  limit. 
These  well-off  workers  get  a  real  break  on 
social  security  taxes.  A  $23,400-a-year-man, 
for  example,  gets  just  as  big  retirement  ben- 
efits as  a  $7,800-a-year-man.  but  the  effective 
payroll  tax  rate  on  his  income  is  Just  one- 
third  of  the  lower-salaried  man's. 

There  are  ways  in  which  these  inequities 
could  be  remedied.  Proposals  have  been 
made  for  years  to  shift  a  portion  of  social  se- 
curity financing  onto  the  progressive  income 
tax  and  off  the  regressive  payroll  tax. 

Without  going  that  far.  there  could  be  a 
system  of  deductions  or  Income  tax  credits 
that  would  help  the  low-income  wage  earner 
who  now  is  hit  hardest  by  payroll  taxes.  But 
Congress,  under  Democratic  control,  has 
done  exactly  the  opposite  in  recent  years, 
cutting  Income  taxes  and  raising  payroll 
taxes,  and  thereby  making  the  whole  federal 
tax  system  more  regressive.  According  to 
partclpants  in  this  year's  Ways  and  Means 
sessions,  the  question  of  social  security 
taxes  did  not  receive  any  extended  discus- 
sion. If  Mills  is  successful,  as  usual.  In  ob- 
taining a  closed  rule  for  the  bill,  there  will 
be  no  meaningful  opportunity  for  presenting 
amendments  to  it  on  the  House  floor. 

This  example — and  it  is  only  one  of  many — 
suggests  the  price  that  is  being  paid  for  let- 
ting vital  questions  of  economic  policy  be 
settled  in  the  politically  insulated,  tightly 
controlled  environment  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  closed  sessions.  Too 
many  members  of  Congress  have  become  ac- 
customed to  letting  Wilbur  Mills  do  their 
thinking  and  decision-making  on  difficult 
questions. 

But  it  also  indicates  something  else:  the 
peculiar  Insensltlvity  of  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic politicians,  including  the  presidential 
aspirants,  to  the  economic  Issues.  Discussing 
the  inequities  of  payroll  taxing  may  not  at- 
tract as  much  praise  at  Georgetown  cocktail 
parties  as  a  ringing  denunciation  of  the 
bombing  in  Laos  or  the  tactics  of  the  Wash- 
ington police.  A  candidate  who  took  a  seri- 
ous look  at  our  tax  system  might  even  suffer 
a  sudden  shortage  of  campaign  contributors. 
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But  there  are  Issues  that  can  be  raised, 
wrongs  that  can  be  righted,  and  votes  that 
can  be  earned  by  the  politician  who  will 
deign  to  consider  matters  that  matter  to 
wage-earners. 


COAST  GUARD'S  ASSISTANT  COM- 
MANDANT SARGENT  STRESSES 
NEED  FOR  MAINTAINING  FULL 
MILITARY  STRENGTH 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
Vice  Adm.  Thomas  R.  Sargent.  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
addressed  an  Armed  Forces  Week  lunch- 
eon in  Miami.  Fla. 

I  found  his  remarks  not  only  most  in- 
teresting, but  particularly  relevant  to  the 
important  role  which  our  military  forces 
play  in  defending  our  country. 

Admiral  Sargent  very  cogently  points 
out  that  we  must  not  live  with  a  false 
sense  of  security.  He  reminds  us  that 
within  the  last  generation.  Nazi  U-boats 
sank  American  ships  and  took  American 
lives  only  15  short  miles  from  where  he 
was  delivering  his  speech  in  Miami.  More 
recently,  he  points  out,  medium  range 
missiles  were  discovered  being  installed 
in  Cuba,  only  90  miles  from  our  shores, 
an  act  which  precipitated  the  crisis  which 
brought  us  closer  to  the  brink  of  nuclear 
war  than  any  other  event  since  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  speech  emphasizes 
what  I  have  been  saying  for  years  in  ref- 
erence to  the  need  to  maintain  our  forces 
at  full  strength,  particularly  our  Coast 
Guard.  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  mili- 
tary complement  in  the  area  from  Home- 
stead to  Key  West  and  the  Caribbean. 

Hearings  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  last  year  con- 
firmed the  Increased  Soviet  naval  activ- 
ity in  the  Caribbean,  and  indicated  the 
strong  possibility  that  a  nuclear  subma- 
rine base  was  under  construction  at 
Cienfuegos.  Cuba.  During  these  hearings, 
Adm.  E.  B.  Holmes,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Atlantic  Command,  stated : 

The  Southern  flank  of  the  U.S.  Is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable.  ...  A  reduction 
of  military  capability  in  this  whole  area  In 
the  face  of  (the  Soviet  presence)  strikes 
me  as  folly. 

Furthermore,  Soviet  trawlers  In  the 
area  have  been  harassing  American  fish- 
ing boats  in  the  same  waters  which  were 
plied  by  the  Nazi  U-boats  less  than  30 
years  ago.  They  have  kept  our  Coast 
Guard  busy. 

Last  week.  Admiral  Sargent's  speech 
reaffirmed  the  need  to  keep  our  forces 
ready  to  defend  our  Nation.  I  commend 
his  speech  to  our  colleagues : 

Spixch  bt  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  R  Sargent 
I  am  sure  a  group  this  size  represents 
many  different  viewpoints  on  almost  every 
topic.  But  I  think  we  all  can  agree  on  one 
thing— we  like  short  speeches.  So  I  Intend 
to  limit  my  remarks  today  to  Just  ten  min- 
utes. 
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My  uniform  is  that  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard.  But  I  would  like  to  speak  not 
as  a  representative  of  the  Coast  Guard — 
though  I  am  certainly  proud  of  our  service — 
but  rather  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  For  this  Is  Armed 
Forces  Week,  and  Saturday  Is  Armed  Forces 
Day.  It^ls  a  special  time  designated  each 
year  by  Presidential  Proclamation  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  Ave  of  our  Armed  Forces:  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Air  Force, 
and,  of  course,  my  service,  the  Coast  Guard. 

All  of  these  Armed  Forces  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
Over  the  years,  one  lesson  we  have  learned 
and  learned  well  is  that  teamwork  Is  essen- 
tial to  victory  Much  of  our  peacetime  train- 
ing is  devoted  to  practicing  the  close  cooper- 
ation we  need  in  time  of  war  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  sharing  of  training  facilities  and  ex- 
changes of  Information.  Coast  Guard  cutters 
participate  in  Navy  exercises  for  example. 
And  Navy  engflneers  study  our  newest  pro- 
pulsion plants  to  see  what  they  might  adapt 
to  their  newer  vessels — we  exchange  helicop- 
ter pilots  with  the  .Air  Force  in  Southeast 
Asia,  So  though  each  of  the  Armed  Forces 
wears  Its  own  uniform,  we  share  a  common 
goal,  and  pull  in  the  same  direction  for  a 
stronger  United  States, 

Of  course,  we  have  our  differences.  An- 
nually, we  compete  for  our  share  of  the 
budget  on  Capitol  Hill  We  compete  for  re- 
cruits We  even  on  occasion  call  each  other 
names  like  swabbie.  dogface,  airdale.  or  Jar- 
head.  There  are  no  doubt  many  Jarheads  here 
today? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  this  hooligan 
has  nothing  but  the  highest  admiration  for 
the  traditions  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  Marines. 

Though  we  m.^y  kid  one  another,  deep 
down  there  is  a  large  measure  of  mutual  re- 
spect among  all  of  the  services.  Ask  a  marine 
who  landed  on  Guadalcanal,  or  Leyte,  or 
Okinawa  what  he  thinks  about  the  Coast 
Guardsmen  who  manned  the  boats  that  car- 
ried him  to  the  beach.  Ask  an  army  veteran 
of  Normandy  Beach  or  of  Vietnam  what  he 
thinks  about  the  navy  pilot  or  air  force 
pilot  who  flew  air  supF>ort  missions.  There  Is 
no  question  about  the  fact  th.»t  among  our- 
selves we  have  a  great  deal  of  resp>ect. 

But  outside  the  military  these  days,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  of  suspicion, 
or  distrust.  In  some  cases  maybe  even  scorn 
of  the  man  who  wears  a  uniform.  Too  many 
young  men  seem  to  think  that  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  Is  the  mark  of  a  "loser."  And 
more  unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  parents 
of  these  young  men,  parents  old  enough  to 
know  better,  do  everything  they  can  to  dis- 
courage their  offspring  from  a  military 
career. 

Others  warn  "beware  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,"  and  quote  General  Eisen- 
hower. They  neglect,  however,  to  quote  an- 
other portion  of  that  same  famous  Elsen- 
hower statement  In  which  the  late  general 
said: 

"A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  Is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  ix)tentlal  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction." 

Certainly  the  critics  of  the  military  love 
their  country  and  all  the  good  things  that 
freedom  brings.  But  somehow  they  have  for- 
gotten that  freedom  has  Its  price:  somehow, 
any  nation  that  is  to  endure,  must  provide 
the  strength  to  defend  Itself  against  all 
possible  threats.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  all 
the  world  was  f>eace-lovlng.  If  all  nations 
could  "beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares. ' 
Wonderful,  but  under  existing  world  circum- 
stance, unrealistic. 

It  would  be  wonderful  If  you  citizens  of 
Miami  dldnt  need  a  police  force  or  fire  de- 
partment. Think  of  the  taxes  you  could 
save:  and  I  feel  sure  th«t  the  utlUtv  com- 
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panles  could  lower  their  rates  if  they  didn't 
have  to  provide  men  and  equipment  to  take 
care  of  unforeseen  events  that  threaten  to 
disrupt  the  power  and  communications  you 
need  for  dally  survival. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  Just  as  Important  to  the  continued  well- 
being  and  survival  of  our  Nation  as  your 
local  police  department.  Are  department,  am- 
bulance service  and  other  emergency  organi- 
zations are  to  your  own  community. 

What  about  the  men  who  make  up  our 
Armed  Forces?  Are  these  men  you  should 
feax  or  distrust?  No,  of  course  not,  no  more 
than  you  would  fear  or  distrust  one  an- 
other— for  the  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  are 
simply  citizens  In  uniform.  This  has  been 
true  since  the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic. 
The  man  who  wears  a  Coast  Guard  uni- 
form— like  his  counterpart  In  the  other  four 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces — is  Just  like 
one  of  you  They  don't  come  from  a  single 
class.  They  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South,  from  rural  communities, 
from  huge  cities,  from  farms  and  factories. 
Their  names  reflect  the  diverse  heritage  that 
is  so  typically  American — Schultz,  Wagner. 
Murphy,  Smith,  Kontowskl,  Colettl — they  are 
black,  yellow  and  white — they  are  Americans. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  not 
much  different  than  you  men  In  the  civilian 
world  Oh.  our  hair  may  be  a  little  shorter, 
and  we  like  to  think  that  we  might  be  in 
a  little  better  physical  condition.  But  essen- 
tially we  are  Just  like  you  or  your  neighbors. 

The  only  difference  is  you  have  hired  us  to 
do  a  Jcb — you  have  hired  us  to  maintain  the 
defense  of  this  Nation — we  work  for  you — we 
are  your  employees.  When  you  think  the  task 
of  defending  this  Nation  Is  Important  you 
hire  more  of  us  and  invest  more  money  in 
new  equipment.  When  you  get  tired  of  paying 
the  bills — when  you  think  you  don't  need 
the  defense  we  provide — when  the  voices  of 
the  critics  get  louder,  you  cut  back  and  our 
Armed  Forces  get  smaller  and  weaker.  It  has 
happened  before,  and  It  could  happen  again. 

Little  more  than  15  miles  from  where  you 
sit  ts  the  beautiful  gulf  stream.  Isn't  it  a 
little  frightening,  gentlemen,  to  remember 
that  only  some  29  years  ago  Nazi  U-Boata 
roamed  at  will.  They  not  only  roamed — they 
sank  shlp>s,  lots  of  ships,  and  took  American 
lives.  Why?  How  could  an  enemy  operate  so 
close  to  the  homes  you  hold  so  dear? 

The  answer  Is  very  simple.  There  were  not 
enough  men,  not  enough  ships  and  not 
enough  planes  to  cofje  with  the  artrength  of 
the  Nazi  U-Boat  Fleet.  He  was  thousands  of 
rrules  from  his  homebase.  We  were  right  at 
home.  But  the  hulks  of  ships  sunk  during 
these  early  days  of  the  war  litter  the  bottom 
of  the  entire  east  coast. 

The  Navy  did  what  they  oould — the  Co«»t 
Guard  kept  every  ship  and  boat  and  plane 
operating  to  the  fullest  extent  of  himuin 
endurance — the  Air  Force  flew  day  and  night 
patrols — yet  right  here  on  your  doorstep, 
right  here  at  home  in  plain  sight  of  the 
shore.  Americans  died  at  sea  because  there 
wasn't  sufficient  force  available  to  resist  a 
tenacious  enemy. 

The  lesson?  If  your  home  is  likely  to  catch 
fire,  you  better  hope  that  your  fire  depart- 
ment has  sufficient  hose  to  reach  the 
hydrant. 

Later  on,  of  course,  as  our  forces  grew,  we 
were  able  to  put  the  flre  out.  Joint  efforts 
of  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Army 
Air  Corps  drove  the  Nazi  away  from  our 
coasts  and  eventually,  massive  sea  and  air 
attacks  broke  the  back  of  the  U-Boat  Fleet. 
But  in  those  early  months,  the  situation 
was  pretty  grim — I  know — I  was  here  at  sea. 

That  was  back  in  1942,  so  let's  look  at  a 
more  recent  example.  Just  seven  years  ago, 
in  the  fall  of  1962.  ano'.her  enemy  posed  a 
threat  to  the  gulf  coast  and  to  much  of  our 
Nation,  I  speak  of  the  medium  range  missiles 
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that  were  discovered  being  Installed  In  Cuba. 
suppose  that  we  had  been  as  weak  in  1952 
as  AC  had  been  twenty  years  earlier? 

Fortunately  we  weren't,  fortunately  we  had 
the  strength  In  being— the  physical  and 
moral  strength  and  the  combined  power  of 
modern  armed  forces.  Because  the  President 
bad  i.t  his  disposal  coordinated  power  that 
could  move  in  an  instant,  we  were  able  to 
demand  and  enforce  an  enemy  withdrawal. 
Because  we  had  the  force,  we  didn't  have  to 
use  It.  Without  firing  a  shot,  a  battle,  and 
perhaps  a  war,  was  won. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  remember 
some  lines  Irom  one  of  President  Kennedy's 
Speeches  In  a  speech  he  never  delivered,  a 
speech  prepared  for  a  luncheon  meeting  at 
Dallas  on  November  22,  1963,  he  said: 

■We  in  this  country.  In  this  generation, 
are— bv  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom. 
We  ask.  therefore,  that  we  may  be  worthy 
of  our  power  and  responsibility— that  we 
may  exercise  our  strength  with  wisdom  and 
restraint— and  that  we  may  achieve  in  our 
time  and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of 
peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward  men.  That 
mu=T  alwavs  be  our  goal— and  the  righteous- 
ness ot  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our 
strength." 

We  In  the  coast  guard,  and  men  in  the 
other  armed  forces  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
your  strength  We  have  confidence  that  you 
will  keep  us  strong  so  that  we  may  help 
preserve  this  nation  which  we  all  love  so 
well. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


MYRON  S.  WALDMAN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1.  1971 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  the 
journalists  with  whom  I  have  worked 
since  coming  to  Congress  have  impressed 
me  as  much  as  Mike  Waldman.  As  the 
Capitol  Hill  correspondent  for  Newsday, 
he  has  been  at  once  probing,  illuminat- 
ing, incisive,  fair,  and  an  especially  dis- 
tinguished wordsmith. 

When,  earlier  this  month.  Washington 
was  the  scene  of  massive  demonstrations 
by  thousands  of  young  people,  Mike,  like 
ail  good  repwrters,  was  there. 

And.  being  there,  he  became  one  of 
those  who,  through  first-hand  exper- 
ience, were  deeply  angry  at  the  way  in 
in  which  the  authorities  combatted  those 
demonstratiMis.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  Simple  eloquence  of  his  account  of 
the  arrests  merits  being  included  in  this 
Record.  I  know  and  respect  Mike  well 
enough  to  feel  confident  that  he  could 
not  be  so  angry  without  cause,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  his  thoughts,  as 
printed  in  Newsday  on  May  25,  with  my 
colleagues. 
The  article  follows : 
Mtron  S.  Waldman.  Newsday  Washington 

BtniEAU 

On  a  sunny  May  morning,  a  man  paused 
on  a  broad  avenue  to  watch  a  company  of 
soldiers  standing  in  the  street.  As  he  watched, 
a  girl  about  19  or  20  years  old.  came  strolling 
along  the  sidewalk.  She  recognized  the  man 
as  one  who  had  talked  with  her  and  several 
companions  the  night  before  although  neith- 
er the  man  nor  the  girl  knew  the  other's 
name,  she  paused  to  say  good  morning. 
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•If  I  were  you  I'd  get  out  of  here."  the 
man  whUpered  to  her.  "Why?"  the  girl  asked 
in  amazement.  "I've  done  nothing  wrong." 
She  tried  to  continue  to  speak  but  the  man 
shook  his  head.  "Get  off  the  streets."  he 
said.  "They're  arresting  everybody."  The 
girl  smUed.  "They  won't  arrest  me,"  she 
said.  "I've  done  nothing  wrong." 

The  man  had  not  recognized  the  girl  as  a 
lawbreaker  in  any  way.  He  only  saw  she  was 
a  member  of  a  minority  group  being  swept  off 
the  streets.  But  he  did  not  tell  her  this.  He 
did  not  tell  her  to  walk  into  the  nearby  mu- 
seum where  she  would  be  safe.  Instead,  he 
only  stared  as  she  walked  on. 

The  girl  crossed  the  street  and  began 
walking  on  the  next  block.  She  managed  to 
get  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  along  that 
block  before  the  patrol  wagon  came.  Two 
men  In  helmets  and  dark  uniforms  leaped 
out  una  gently  but  firmly  impelled  her  to 
the  wagon.  The  man  stared  as  the  wagon 
doors  closed  on  the  girl,  and  the  wagon 
moved  off. 

That  was  not  the  beginning  of  a  bad  World 
War  II  movie  about  Nazi  Germany.  That 
was  not  a  science  fiction  film  about  a  totali- 
tarian government  of  the  future.  That  was 
the  morning  of  May  3,  in  Washington,  DC, 
the  street  was  Constitution  Ave.,  and  I  was 
t'le  man  who  stood  there.  That  was  the  morn- 
ing when  it  suddenly  became  Illegal  for  a 
minority  group— every  young  person  in 
denims  and  fatigues— to  walk  the  streets  of 
the  nation's  Capital. 

Newspapers  deal  In  immediacy  and  by  that 
standard  May  3  and  the  aggravating,  illegal 
attempt  by  thousands  of  young  anti-war 
aemonstrators  to  block  morning  rush  hour 
traffic  is  already  deep  in  the  past.  But  the 
manner  In  which  the  metropolitan  police 
of  Washington  dealt  with  that  wldescale,  un- 
lawful peace  demonstration  Is  an  Issue  which 
will  be  debated  for  months  to  come.  It  is 
an  issue  that  has  become  crucial  because 
Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  has  repeatedly 
said  that  he  will  vise  the  same  tactic  to  dis- 
perse similar  illegal  demonstrations  In  the 
future. 

Chief  Wilson,  widely  recognized  as  a  cool, 
even-handed  man  who  commands  a  forcce 
that  could  be  a  model  for  any  city  in  the 
country,  was  given  the  endorsement  of  the 
Justice  Department  for  these  new— and  dis- 
turbing-actions.  But   a   Senate   resolution 
has  lauded  him  for  his  tactics  and  he  has 
been  praised  by  the  highest  administration 
officials,  including  the  President  and  the  at- 
torney general.  Mr.  Mitchell  went  so  far  as 
to  urge  other  cities  to  copy  WUson's  tactics. 
To  clvU  libertarians,  this  can  only  mean 
that   high   government    officials    are   saying 
that  the  response  of  a  democracy  to  Ulegal 
repressive  acts  must  be  the  abandonment  of 
the   democratic   process   through   the   tech- 
nique of  indiscriminate  mass  arrests.  More- 
over   on  the  streets  and  highways  this  re- 
porter walked  on  May  3.  mass  arrests  seemed 
not  to  come  where  the  young  people  were 
blocking   traffic.   Instead,   they   appeared   to 
occur  on  those  streets  and  highways   only 
after  the  rush  hour  had  ended  and  the  pro- 
test also  seemed  to  be  over. 

For  example,  at  the  height  of  the  rush  hour 
near  14th  St.  and  Main  Ave.,  a  police  lieu- 
tenant stood  with  a  detail  of  20  men.  A  ser- 
geant pointed  out  to  him  that  about  a  dozen 
demonstrators  had  formed  a  human  chain 
across  the  road,  blocking  traffic.  "All  right, 
the  lieutenant  said,  "get  10  men  and  chase 
them  out  of  there  and  then  come  back."  The 
sergeant  carried  out  his  orders  precisely  and 
no  arrests  were  made,  even  though  the  young 
people  were  clearly  violating  the  law.  Later, 
on  West  Potomac  Parkviray,  two  motorcycle 
patrolmen  broke  up  another  human  chain  by 
riding  their  bikes  at  the  protesters.  One 
■  demonstrator  was  knocked  over  by  a  motor- 
cycle The  police  and  demonstrators  bickered 
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over  the  young  man  who  had  been  brushed 
but  apparently  not  severely  injured.  Again, 
no  arrests  were  made. 

In  West  Potomac  Park,  such  scenes  were 
witnessed  time  and  again— police  chasing 
demonstrators  like  fathers  running  after 
naughty  chUdren,  their  aim  only  to  keep 
traffic  moving  and  not  to  make  arrests.  In 
this,  it  seemed  to  this  reporter  that  they 
were  both  overpermlsslve  and  successful. 

It  was  only  after  9  A.M.— when  the  demon- 
strations, on  Constitution  Ave.  at  least,  were 
over  and  the  rush  hour  had  ended  without 
the  protesters  achieving  their  disruptive 
goal — that  the  arrests  en  masse  began.  At 
Dupont  Circle,  a  major  Washington  Intersec- 
tion colleagues  reported  that  arrests  did  be- 
gin about  7:30  A.M.  But  at  both  Dupont 
Circle  and  on  Constitution  Ave.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  casually  dressed  young  man 
and  woman  simply  walking  the  streets  was 
abruptly  taken  Into  custody. 

Surely,  many  of  them  were  demonstrators; 
equally  surely,  many  of  them  were  not.  But 
since  none  of  the  pedestrians  was  breaking 
the  law  at  the  time.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
police  could  not  know  how  to  separate  the 
innocent  from  those  who  had  committed  il- 
legal acts.  And  to  Judge  from  the  way  the 
court  cases  came  out,  this  indiscriminate  for- 
mula for  cracking  down  seems  of  dubious 
utUlty.  Of   the   12,000  arrested  during  that 
first  week  In  May,  1,999  have  already  gone  to 
court.  Of  these,  only  one  demonstrator  was 
convicted  after  a  trial;  584  were  freed  after 
entering  no-contest  pleas.  All  the  rest  had 
their  cases  dismissed  or  were  found  Innocent. 
By  far.  the  greatest  majority  of  arresting 
officers  were  gentle  as  they  took  persons  into 
custody.    StUl.    this    reporter,    standing    on 
sunny  Constitution  Ave.,  on  the  morning  of 
May  3,  was  moved  to  recall  the  words  of  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R-Me.) ,  spoken  June 
1,  1970,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  "Ironical- 
ly, the  excesses  of  dissent  In  the  extreme  left 
can  result  in  repression  of  dissent,"  she  said 
then,  "For  repression  is  preferable  to  anarchy 
and  nihilism  to  most  Americans." 

Yet  it  seemed  to  some  that  on  May  3,  there 
might  have  been  a  third  way;  namely,  legal 
arrests  of  those  plainly  breaking  the  law.  In 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  shortly  after  the 
events  of  May  3,  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.Y.) 
declared:  "It  Is  most  important  that  Ameri- 
cans do  not  say.  "We  are  for  civil  liberties,  but 
not  when  it  might  be  difficult  to  grant  people 
these  liberties."  Let  us  not.  In  our  thankful- 
ness for  nonviolence,  relax  our  vigilance  in 
the  protection  of  such  liberties." 


CUBANS  PROCLAIM  GREATNESS  OP 
AMERICA  AND  WARN  US  OF  THE 
SOVIET  THREAT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  in- 
formative report  on  the  nearly  650,000 
Cubans    taking    refuge    in    the    United 
States  in  the  past  12  years  since  the  Com- 
munist Fidel  Castro  assumed  power,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  of  May  31,  1971, 
relates  the  success  story  of  Cubans  who 
came  to  the  United  States  penniless  and 
some  without  a  knowledge  of  English. 
Through  hard  work,  often  at  menial  jobs, 
they  have  proven  themselves  to  be  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society  and  have 
advanced  to  positions  of  ever  greater 
contribution  to  our  productive  economy. 
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Castrc/s   refugees   are   truly   America's 

gain. 

Contrarj-  to  the  opinions  about  this 
country  expressed  by  many  of  the  recent 
antiwar  demonstrators  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  these  Cubans  who  have  experi- 
enced repression  and  tyranny  find  Amer- 
ica to  be  a  land  of  opportunity  and  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth. 

In  addition  to  being  grateful  to  these 
Cubans  for  the  constructive  contributions 
they  are  making  to  American  life,  we 
Americans  are  appreciative  of  the  ad- 
vice and  warnings  their  informed  leaders 
are  giving  us  regarding  the  grave  peril 
to  the  United  States  and  to  freedom 
posed  by  the  Soviet  military  buildup  on 
their  enslaved  homeland. 

In  an  article  entitled  'Pearl  Harbor— 
U.S.A.'  the  1970  newsletter  of  June  1971. 
published  by  Mr.  Howard  Freund;  Mr. 
Marcelo  Prieto  warns  of  the  exploitation 
of  Cuba  as  an  offensive  base  for  an  at- 
tack against  the  mainland  United  States. 
He  emphasizes  the  imperative  need  to  ex- 
pel the  Russians  from  Cuba  so  as  to  re- 
store freedom  to  Cuba  and  to  save 
America  The  Monroe  Doctrine — which 
was  diplomatically  repealed — again 
proves  the  soundness  of  American  doc- 
trine for  Americans. 

In  a  speech  of  May  21.  1971,  to  the 
Miami  Council  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes, 
Latin  American  news  editor  of  station 
WT\'J  of  Miami,  cites  facts  and  figures  to 
show  the  transformation  of  the  pre- 
Castro  navy  of  46  surface  units  with  a 
strictly  defensive  mission  into  an  en- 
larged and  more  modernized  fleet  of 
.=ome  337  offensive  units — a  Russian 
Navy  flying  the  Cuban  flag — with  a  mis- 
sion of  exporting  the  revolution  of  the 
Castro-Communist  regime. 

This  latest  information  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuban  reinforces  my  arguments — 
see  Congressional  Record  pages  16544- 
57  of  May  24,  1971  entitled  "Cuban  In- 
dependence Day  Is  a  Reminder  of  Amer- 
ica's Pledge  To  Restore  Freedom  to 
Cuba. ' — that  this  coimtry  should  assist 
and  not  resist  free  Cubans  in  their  efforts 
to  restore  freedom  to  their  homeland  be- 
fore the  cancer  of  commimism  infects 
other  free  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  insert  an  article  from  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  the  article  "Pearl  Har- 
bor— U.S.A  ."  and  Dr.  Reyes'  speech  to 
follow : 

Pearl  Harbor — U.S.A. 
If  I  can  prove  to  you  the  evil  designs  of  a 
fcreign    power    bent    on    your    destruction, 
would  you  take  action  to  defend  your  fam- 
ilies, your  home  and  yourself???? 

Back  In  early  December  1970  It  dawned 
on  me  that  this  nation  was  being  conditioned 
and  prepared  for  a  communist  attack  and 
take  over  You  may  say  and  think  it  cannot 
happen  here  since  you  and  I  have  never 
known  an  adversary  as  cunning  and  devious 
as  the  enemy  we  face  today  nor  can  we  com- 
prehend total  war  as  the  Communists  fight  It. 
Our  adversary  the  Russians  are  masters 
at  the  game  of  chess  and  deception.  Chess 
to  any  mUltary  man  is  the  game  of  war  and 
world  conquest.  Intr'.gue.  hidden  moves  and 
motives  are  prime  Ingredients  In  warfare  be- 
fore victory  can  be  achieved.  Men.  materials, 
and  money  are  moved  around  like  pawns, 
rooks,  horses  and  bishops  while  the  screened 
and  protected  Queen  waits  patlentlv  to  de- 
liver the  COUP  DE  GRACE  .  .  .  and  before 
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you  know  it  the  game  Is  over  .  .  .  and  then 
It  Is  too  late  to  mount  a  counter  attack. 

The  Cubans  who  lost  their  freedom  knuw 
what  I  say  Is  true  because  they  were  en- 
slaved before  they  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening to  them  and  their  country.  The  same 
thing  is  happening  here  in  America  today. 
.  .  .  Lack  of  respect  In  the  Institutions  of 
government  .  .  .  lack  of  respect  for  author- 
ity .  .  .  lack  of  morals  .  .  .  runaway  infla- 
tion .  .  .  erosion  of  buying  power  and  the 
destruction  of  the  middle  class  .  .  .  falsely 
Incited  race  hatred  .  .  .  insidious  treason  in 
government  and  the  communications  media. 
All  these  things  happened  in  Cuba  plus 
they  were  sold  out  bv  our  country  for  expedi- 
ency In  1962.  when  a  United  States  President 
didn't  have  the  guts  to  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Otir  fate  and  that  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple was  sealed  when  we  allowed  Commu- 
nism to  get;  a  foothold  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere 

La  Prehsa.  La  Tribuna.  Patria  and  La  Voz 
would  not  feature  my  article  PEARL  HAR- 
BOR--USA.  on  page  1  of  their  papers  ,1  they 
did  not  recognize  the  threat  to  this  countrv. 
which  is  the  last  hope  for  them.  If  America 
falls  to  Communism  then  it  is  all  over  for 
our  Cuban.  Hungarian.  Polish.  Czech  and 
German  exiles  who  are  waiting  for  the  day  to 
return  home  after  years  of  exile.  America 
has  been  a  friendly  haven  which  has  become 
a  benevolent  Jail,  preventing  them  from  tak- 
ing action  to  restore  freedom  to  their  coun- 
tries. 

If  America  goes  then  commuiMsm  has  the 
world  and  thev  need  fear  nothing  .  .  .  Viet- 
Nam.  the  Middle  East,  Turkey  and  Berlin 
are  diversionery  movements  while  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  is  and  always  has 
been  the  main  target  of  the  Reds  Think 
about  a  beacon  of  light  which  gives  hope  and 
a  pathway  to  break  the  darkness  for  those 
who  want  only  to  go  home  to  countries  where 
they  may  live  as  FREE  MEN  If  the  Reds 
can  put  the  LIGHT  out  here  then  they  go 
out  all  over  the  world.  That  is  the  thesis  on 
which  our  enemies  are  guided  and  what 
dawned  on  me  the  evening  I  wrote  my  ar- 
-icle     .    Pearl  Harbor — US  .A. 

Now  to  update  the  article  I  wTote  in  early 
December  of  1970  to  today,  April  27th.  1971 : 
On  April  3rd.  1971  the  Soviet  Defense 
Minister.  Andrei  A.  Grechko  said  at  the  24th 
Soviet  Party  Congress  "the  forces  of  reac- 
tion are  again  trying  military  adventures 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Socialist 
ca.Tip  and  are  preparing  to  unleash  terrible 
war  "  'However  our  armed  forces  are  always 
ready  to  chastise  the  aggressor  and  right  on 
that  territory  from  which  he  dares  violate 
our  borders"  "Our  Army  is  equlppved  with 
weapons  of  great  destructive  force  and  capa- 
ble of  reaching  any  point  on  the  globe,  on 
■and.  sea  and  air". 

On  Aoril  20th.  1970  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Melvln  Laird  stated  about  the  Soviet 
Union,  "Thus  in  the  space  of  five  years  from 
1965  to  1970  .  The  Soviet  Union  has  vir- 
tually quadrupled  the  total  megatonnage  in 
it's  strategic  offensive  force  In  the  same 
period  the  United  States  reduced  its  mega- 
ton:.age  by  more  than  40-;  "...  April  22nd. 
1971.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  reported 
that  the  United  States  has  fresh  evidence, 
"confirming  the  sobering  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  involved  In  a  new-and  appar- 
ently extensive  ICBM  construction  pro- 
gram". .  .  .  "This  new  ICBM  construction 
effort,  coupled  with  additional  momentum  In 
the  strategic  defense  area— all  clearly 
planned  months  ago — must  be  of  major  con- 
cern". .  ,  . 

Here  is  what  we  reported  in  our  earlier  ar- 
ticle based  on  figures  released  In  September 
of  1970  by  the  American  Security  Council  In 
Washington.  DC:  as  to  the  Soviet  abUity 
to  bring  their  destructive  weapons  to  our  • 
shores : 

220  Early  model  ICBM  missiles  (types  SS- 
6:  SS-7;  SS-8). 
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800  small  ICBM  missiles  (types  SS-11'  8S- 
13). 

300  large  ICBM  missiles  (type  SS-9)— the 
SS-9  has  a  range  of  6600  miles  and  can  carry 
a  35  megaton  warhead  .  .  .  can  also  be  fitted 
A'ith  multiple  warheads. 

280  submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
I  type  SSN-6 : . 
300  submarine  launched  cruise  missiles. 
?  Orbital  space  bombs. 

The  submarine  borne  missile  as  well  as  the 
SS-9.  ICBM  missiles  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
essential  for  a  first  strike  on  the  United 
States.  The  ICBM  with  its  large  warhead 
has  but  one  target.  .  .  Our  nuclear  deterrent 
the  Mlnuteman  missile  and  the  submarine 
missile  is  targeted  for  our  airborne  deterrent 
as  well  as  airfields,  communications,  military 
bases  and  population  centers  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  and 
a  member  oi  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Cnimittee  reported  on  March  7th  of  1971 
what  I  warned  earlier.  .  .  .  that  while  Soviet 
Nuclear  Deployment  of  the  SS-9  m.sslles  had 
been  suspended  a  new  impruved  Soviet  Mis- 
sile of  the  SS-9  type  was  in  production  and 
and  missile  silos  were  being  constructed  So 
'.vhile  the  Soviets  spoke  of  peace  and  while 
-Ae  believed  tlielr  words  since  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  Russian  Intent  they  went 
L.n  building  new  and  improved  weapons  bent 
I  n  the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  our  Minute- 
man  nns-sUe  retaliatory  strength. 

The  SS-9  missiles  are  being  fitted  with 
MIRV  I  Multiple  Independently-Targeted  Re- 
Eatry  Vehicle)  warheads  which  will  give 
them  three  times  their  present  offensive 
strength. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Jackson,  it  will 
come  'As  a  shock  to  most  Americans  thai 
the  Russians  arc  deploying  a  new  generation 
c'f  o.fensive  systems  while  indicating  a  con- 
trary position  by  holding  back  on  SS-9  de- 
plovment".  .  .  Tlie  Pentagon  did  not  dei.y 
uiiv  v:  tiie  charges  made  by  Senator  Jackson. 
On  the  same  subject.  Joseph  .Msop  ren'  rtcd 
on  3  12  '71  that  "before  SS-9  deployment 
was  suspended  300  of  these  gigantic  weapons 
had  been  put  In  place  All  have  pr^ttv  cer- 
tainly been  fitted  with  a  Triple  warhead 
the  Soviets  have  already  tested  That  means 
that  the  existing  SS-9  force  Is  probably  suf- 
ficient at  this  moment  to  destroy  about  3 
of  every  4  of  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman"  MissUes". 
Tlie  new  missile  can  do  even  more  damage  In 
destroying  the  1  out  of  4  missiles  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  SS-9.  With  each  passing 
day  our  nuclear  deterrent  withers  away  and 
soon  our  Mlnuteman  MissUes  will  be  worth- 
less as  a  means  of  defense.  Alsop  states  that 
the  time  necessary  between  the  turning  of 
a  sp.ideful  of  dirt  to  an  operational  Soviet 
-Missile  is  18  months.  .  .  .  The  question  1b 
when  did  the  Russians  first  turn  over  that 
first  spadeful  of  dirt  and  If  It  really  takes 
18  months. 

Here  are  the  words  of  Senator  Barry  Oold- 
■vater  in  March.  1971.  ...  "A  strategic  parity 
was  reached  about  six  months  ago.  the 
Soviets  pushed  right  ahead  Into  the  flist 
stages  of  strategic  superiority  over  the  United 
States  ".  .  The  big  question  is  whether 

the  Russians  wUI  use  this  superiority  to 
blackmail  the  world  and  Impose  it's  will  with 
power  How  ripe  are  we  for  the  pluck- 

ing???? 

I  wrote  back  in  December  of  1970  that  I  was 
convinced  of  the  Russian  plan  when  I  read 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  submarlna 
base  at  Cienfuegos.  Cuba  and  the  construc- 
tion of  8  lane  super  highways  without  center 
lanes  Highways  without  center  lanes  ar« 
nothing  more  than  airfields  and  the  Russians 
have  In  Cuba  great  numbers  of  Mig  fighter 
bombers  which  can  be  fitted  with  racks  to 
carry  nuclear  bombs.  While  we  have  been 
defending  against  the  large  Rus.,ian  Strategic 
Bombers  the  Russians  have  their  attack 
planned  with  fighter  bombers  capable  of  a 
range  of  1400  miles,  which  will  come  out  of 
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underground  fields  in  Cuba  in  swarms  when 
the  time  is  ready.  Yes  Cuba  Is  the  key  to 
the  attack  on  the  United  States  and  without 
It  we  are  a  little  safer  since  all  of  our  con- 
tinental targets  are  within  range  of  sub- 
marines operating  out  of  Cuban  waters,  land 
based  missiles  In  Cuba,  and  airborne  nuclear 
bomb  carrying  Mlg  fighter  bombers. 

In  the  past  4  months  I  have  spoken  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Free  Cuba  Movement  as  well 
as  objective  reporters  who  have  helped  me 
piece  together  the  facts  into  this  article. 
Men  like  Jose  de  la  Torriente.  Martinez  Mar- 
quez.  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes.  Mr.  Luis  Manrara, 
Armando  Sifredo  and  others  .  .  All  agree  with 
me  of  the  important  position  of  Cuba  in  the 
plan  to  destroy  the  United  States.  .  .  .  And 
the  imminence  of  the  attack.  In  my  original 
article  I  wrote  that  I  did  not  believe  there 
were  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba  .  .  After  In- 
vestigation I  am  now  convinced  that  there 
are  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
words  of  Jose  de  la  Torriente.  "They  are  all 
over  Cuba  ".  The  establishment  of  the  Rus- 
sian submarine  base  at  Cienfuegos  has  omin- 
ous meaning.  The  harbor  at  Cienfuegos  is 
now  off  limits  to  Cuban  fishermen  and  ships 
entering  the  bay  cannot  see  what  is  on  the 
right  side  because  It  is  screened  off  to  view. 
The  Soviet  base  as  reported  from  the  under- 
ground resembles  closely  the  U.S.  naval  base 
at  Guantauamo.  Cuba.  Cienfuegos  has  an 
oCensive  purpose  and  could  also  be  a  training 
camp  for  a  very  important  and  prime  Soviet 
target  m  Cuba  .     .  Guantanamo. 

The  latest  Russian  Polaris-type  submarine, 
the  Yankee  class  has  the  ability  to  fire  from 
a  submerged  position  a  ballistic  missile  with 
a  range  of  1 ,300  miles.  Here  is  what  the  Rus- 
sian base  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba  means:  a  sub- 
marine operating  out  of  this  base  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  can  place  a  missile  into  Chicago. 
Detroit.  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  .  .  .  The 
Russians  have  t)een  testing  a  submarine 
borne  missile  with  a  3000  mile  range,  which 
takes  in  every  target  In  the  United  States. 
Admiral  Hyman  Rickover  and  another  won- 
derful patriot  who  Just  died,  Representative 
L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Chairman  of  the  House 
.\rmed  Services  Committee  have  been  warn- 
ing us  of  the  terrible  results  a  Russian  base  In 
Cuba  will  unfold.  Both  of  these  men  are 
experts  in  their  field  .  .  .  can  we  do  less  than 
listen  to  their  warnings? 

In  December  of  1970  I  wrote  that  I  antic- 
ipated the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  to  sound  like  pie  in  the  sky  .  .  .  and 
peace  in  our  land  will  again  be  beard  In  the 
land  .  .  .  all  part  of  the  Communist  strategy 
to  lull  us  to  sleep  .  .  .  Our  President  Just 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  Russians  banning 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  world's  seabeds. 
This  could  only  hurt  the  United  States  since 
our  aim  is  deterrent  and  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  ocean's  seabeds  would  serve  as  perfect 
defensive  weapons  since  they  are  so  hard  to 
find  and  destroy.  We  have  had  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  the  seabeds  before  and  why  we  gave  up 
this  option  for  defense  In  exchange  for  Rus- 
sian promises  leads  me  to  believe  the  treason 
is  very  deep.  So  while  we  continue  to  reduce 
our  armament  and  the  Soviet  GoUath  con- 
tinues to  amass  the  weapons  of  destruction 
we  will  shortly  become  the  David  of  the  20th 
Century  with  only  a  sling-shot  to  defend 
the  Free  World  It  is  interesting  to  report  the 
words  of  Russian  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygln 
on  signing  the  pact  for  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
"in  the  future,  too.  will  not  spare  efforts  to 
find  solutions  to  urgent  problems  connected 
■with  stopping  the  arms  race  and  disarma- 
ments "  .  .  .  How  about  now!!!!  Now  they  are 
working  day  and  night  to  build  the  weapons 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  a  PAX  Russian 
in  a  Russian  ruled  world. 

The  treason  from  within  Is  a  great  part 
of  the  Communist  Master  Plan.  .  .  .  We  have 
our  capitol  now  occupied  by  Red  Indoctri- 
nated fifth  columnists  who  are  helping  and 
abetting  the  Communist  cause  by  disrupting 
our  government.  House  Q.O.P.  'Whip,  Leslie 
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Arends  (111.)  put  it  very  well,  •'Those  who 
trumpet  so  loudly  about  the  size  of  our  de- 
fense budget,  using  the  myth  of  a  mllltary- 
industrlal-complex  as  a  scapegoat,  invariably 
call  for  a  reordering  of  our  priorities  that 
there  may  be  an  increase  In  spending  on 
social  programs"  ...  we  have  had  a  decrease 
in  spending  for  defense  in  the  fiscal  years 
1969,  1970.  1971  at  an  average  of  $2  billion 
per  year  in  an  era  of  Inflation,  which  means 
a  much  greater  actual  decrease  in  spending 
than  the  flgtu'es  show. 

Among  nations  only  the  strong  survive 
and  we  in  America  are  weak  from  within  and 
a  tempting  plum  ripe  for  the  plucking  from 
without.  .  .  .  We  are  morally  weak  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Communists  would  even  con- 
template living  with  the  Free  World  without 
conquering  it.  We  have  grown  fat,  weak  and 
weary  with  too  much  of  an  emphasis  on 
cradle  to  grave  support  and  welfare  while  ex- 
cellence was  penalized  and  the  lazy  and  un- 
productive were  rewarded  with  the  fruits  of 
our  labors. 

The  great  ponderable  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  can   they   attack   the   United   States   and 
not  be  destroyed  by  our  deterrent.  The  Mid- 
dle East  is  the  key  to  the  Soviet  Defensive 
Plans  and  is  being  used  as  a  testing  ground 
for  the  SAM-2   and  SAM-3   missiles   Just  as 
Germany  and  Italy  used  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  in  1936.  Joseph  Alsop  reveals  in  one  of 
his   articles   titled   "Soviet   missile   strength 
more  than  meets  the  ear".  He  reports  that 
SAC  analysts  believe  that  the  Russians  al- 
ready have  an  extensive  and  efBcient  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  system  disguised  as  part  of 
its   anti-aircraft   defenses.   The   problem    is 
called  "SAM-upgradlng"  and  it  was  recently 
given   30   hours   of   study   by    CIA   Director 
Richard   Helms.   Defense   Is  the   key   to   of- 
fense since  the  Russians  dare  not  attack  us 
as  long  as  we  have  the  capability  to  destroy 
them  on  the  return  blow.  They  have  deployed 
approximately  1200  of  a  new  defensive  mis- 
sile which  our  military  people  call  "Talllnns" 
or  SA-5's.  This  missile  has  a  range  of   100 
miles  and  an  altitude  of  100.000  feet,  which  Is 
above    the   atmosphere.    These    missiles    are 
deployed  In  most  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
where  the  SA-2  missiles  are  placed,  which 
gives    them    a    double    defensive    capability. 
Moscow  is  already  protected  by  an  ABM  sys- 
tem known  as  Galosh.  "SAC  analysts  believe, 
the  upset  in  the  balance  of  nuclear-strategic 
power  Is  already  far  greater  than  the  worst 
pessimists  suppose  outside  the  government's 
secret  chambers".  To  fit  In  with  the  SAM-2 
and  SAM-3   testing  The  Institute   for   Stra- 
tegic  Studies  in   London  reports   there   are 
12,000-15.000   men   In  Egypt  In   SAM-3   mis- 
sile crews  and  4000  advisers  to  the  Egyptians 
manning  the  SAM-2's  .  .  .  And   as   for   the 
infallability  of  our  missile   going  off  with- 
out the  President's  hand  or  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent's ...  do  you  really  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  around  when  the  time  comes  for 
PEARL  HARBOR — U.S.A.  The  mission  to  de- 
stroy our  President  and  Vice-President  will 
be  handled  by  the  traitors  who  have  been 
hidden  a  long  time  ago  and  have  access  to 
them  by  their  high  station  for  this  cne  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  Pearl  Harbor— U.S.A.  article  writ- 
ten in  December  I  wrote  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  intensify  their  peace  talks  six 
months  before  attacking  us.  SALT  talks  have 
been  going  on  dally  In  Geneva  while  the 
TROJAN  HORSE  Is  completed  in  CUBA  and 
RUSSIA.  And  now  we  have  ping-pong  diplo- 
macy with  Red  China  Just  like  the  Peace  In 
Our  Time  of  NeviUe  Chamberlain.  And  as 
the  bible  says  (Isaiah  XLH,  3)  "There  Is 
no  peace  salth  the  Lord,  unto  the  wicked". 
Peace  to  the  Communists  Is  but  another 
means  of  waging  war  and  ultimately  en- 
slaving the  Free  Nations  of  the  World.  In 
the  17th  century  Jonathan  Swift  described 
today's  situation  .  .  .  "This  Is  the  sublime 
and  refined  point  of  felicity,  called  the  pos- 
session of  being  well  deceived:   the  serene. 
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peaceful  state  of  being  a  fool  among  knaves." 
And  there  Is  subversion  In  high  places  to 
make  our  people  believe  the  big  LIE  that 
the  Communists  really  want  PEACE.  We  can 
have  PEACE  with  the  Russians  if  we  accept 
the  peace  of  a  slave  who  must  obey  the  will 
and  whim  of  the  Master.  Oh  Mr.  Nixon  you 
are  such  a  fool  If  you  believe  the  Commu- 
nists will  ever  let  us  live  in  Peace. 

In  Conclusion  we  know  that  the  Russians 
have  the  Intent  to  conquer  the  world  and 
we  now  know  that  they  have  the  means  to 
destroy  us  without  suffering  terrible  ret- 
ribution. The  only  thing  we  do  not  have  pin- 
pointed is  the  exact  date  of  Pearl  Harbor — 
U.S.A. 

Since  surprise,  stealth  and  the  unexpected 
are  necessary  to  minimize  our  ability  to  re- 
taliate we  know  that  the  attack  will  come 
on  a  national  holiday,  when  our  defenses  are 
weakest.  There  are  three  national  holidays 
coming  up  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1971 
and  each  has  been  set  up  as  a  contingency 
date  for  Pearl  Harbor— U.S.A.  The  first  date 
is  Labor  Day.  September  6th.  1971.  The  sec- 
ond. Thanksgiving  Day.  November  25th. 
1971;  and  the  third.  Christmas  Day.  Decem- 
ber 25th.  1971. 

The  harvest  will  be  in  by  the  September 
date.  The  activities  in  the  Middle  East  fit 
in  here  since  before  any  Russian  attack  can 
be  made  against  the  United  States,  they 
must  know  If  their  defensive  system  will 
work.  The  United  States  tipped  its  hand  by 
giving  the  Israelis  our  Shrike  Defensive  Mis- 
sile, which  homes  In  on  enemy  radar  which 
is  the  brains  of  the  SAM-2  and  SAM-3  mis- 
siles. As  soon  as  the  Russians  are  able  to 
conquer  this  problem  their  Egyptian  ally 
Will  commence  the  3rd  round  of  Middle  East 
hostilities.  The  only  thing  the  Russians 
want  to  know  in  the  Middle  East  is  if  their 
missiles  can  knock  down  the  Israeli  Phan- 
tom Jets.  They  will  encourage  an  Israeli  vic- 
tory or  truce  to  lull  the  world  to  sleep  for 
the'  last  time  before  beginning  Pearl  Har- 
bor— U.S.A.  If  the  Russians  are  not  able  to 
achieve  their  purpose  with  a  three  month 
peace  offensive  then  they  will  step  the  date 
up  to  Thanksgiving  Day  and  as  a  last  resort 
will  attack  on  Christmas  Day  of  1971.  Gen- 
eral Curtis  LeMay  the  former  head  of  SAC 
predicted  a  while  ago  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  issue  within  18  months  an  ultimatum 
to  the  United  States  to  surrender  or  else. 

The  key  to  the  attack  is  the  Russian  base 
In  Cuba  and  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  expel  the  Russians  by  any  means  includ- 
ing open  warfare  if  necessary  to  restore 
freedom  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  To  allow 
Russia  to  remain  In  control  of  Cuba  in- 
sures our  destruction.  The  Russians  will 
not  attack  us  If  we  Invade  Cuba  since  their 
plan  cannot  work  without  the  Cuban  base 
operating  as  a  Trojan  horse  in  our  back 
yard.  The  longer  we  wait  only  insures  our 
destruction  and  as  Plato  said  many  cen- 
turies ago.  "For  evil  to  triumph  all  that  is 
necessary  Is  that  good  men  do  nothing."  Let 
us  fish  In  troubled  waters  and  free  Cuba 
and  save  America. 


[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

May  31.  1971] 

Flight  From  CtJBA — Castro's  Loss  Is 

U.S.  Gain 

In  the   12  years  since  Fidel  Castro  came 

to  power,  nearly  650,000  Cubans  have  sought 

refuge  in  the  United  States. 

Most  have  found  far  more  than  refuge. 
Thev  have  found  homes.  Jobs — and  opportu- 
nities. Thousands  of  refugees,  in  only  a 
few  years,  have  launched  new  careers  In  pro- 
fessions and  business. 

The  story  of  this  big  wave  of  immigrants 
is  a  success  story  seldom  matched  in  this 
country's  long  history  of  Immigration.  Pew 
other  nationality  groups  have  taken  root  so 
quickly  or  progressed  so  rapidly. 
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WARM    WELCOME 

Some  of  this  rapid  progress  can  be  credited 
to  the  aid  given  by  the  U.S.  Government.  No 
other  groiap  of  Immigrants  In  history  has 
been  accorded  such  a  helpful  welcome. 

Much  of  the  Cuban  success,  however,  Is 
generally  attributed  to  the  efforts  and  abil- 
ity of  the  Cubans  themselves 

Talk  to  the  Cuban  refugees  and  you  get 
still  another  explanation. 

"What  we  have  found  In  America  Is  the 
land  of  opportunity — the  greatest  nation  on 
earth."  says  Carlos  Arboleya.  who  in  nine 
years  rose  from  an  almost  penniless  refugee 
to  be   president  of  a  Miami   bank. 

The  mass  migration  of  Cubans  to  the 
United  States  is  still  continuing.  Each  month 
about  3.600  stream  In  on  an  airlift  financed 
by  the  US  Government.  These  are  people 
Castro  let  go  with  the  contemptuous  remark 
that  they  were  the  "worms"  of  his  Commu- 
nist society. 

In  America,  however,  they  are  proving,  by 
and  large,  to  be  capable,  hardworking  people 
who  are  making  major  contributions  to 
American  life. 

A  CROSS  SECTION 

The  Cuban  refugees  are  scattered  widely 
around  the  country.  But  about  half  of  them 
have  settled  In  south  Florida.  Nowhere  else 
Is  the  Cubsm  success  story  so  visible  as  It  Is 
in  this  area. 

Wherever  you  turn,  the  Cuban  Influence 
can  be  seen  and  felt.  The  new  mechanic  at 
the  corner  garage  may  not  speak  English 
fluently — but  he  can  fix  your  car.  The  Cuban 
bus  boy  in  the  restaurant,  the  record  sug- 
gests, may  soon  be  running  that  restaurant. 

Whole  hospitals  are  now  staffed  by  Cuban 
doctors.  A  prime  example  Is  the  300-bed  Pan- 
American  Hospital  In  Miami.  In  all,  about 
2.000  Cuban  doctors  have  settled  In  the  Mi- 
ami area. 

These  refugees,  records  indicate,  are  good 
credit  risks.  Those  who  have  borrowed  money 
have,  for  the  most  part,  paid  It  back.  Cubans 
on  relief  are  generally  too  old  or  too  111  to 
work. 

The  Cuban  Impact  on  the  U.S.  Is  felt  at 
many  levels.  There  Is  a  growing  and  articulate 
Spanish-language  press.  Movie  houses  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  In  Newark,  In  New  York 
and  in  dozens  of  other  cities  show  Alms  In 
Spanish  for  tlght-knlt  Latin-American  com- 
munities. Across  the  land,  restaurants  with 
Cuban  food  and  entertainment  are  opening. 

Dade  County,  Florida,  which  Includes  Mi- 
ami, Is  the  hub  of  Cuban  life  In  the  United 
States. 

Mayor  Stephen  P.  Clark  of  Miami  esti- 
mated that  350,000  Cubans  now  live  there. 
Nobody  can  be  positive  about  the  number — 
but  It  Is  known  that  some  Cubans,  after  re- 
setting elsewhere,  return  to  Dade  because  of 
the  mild  climate  and  the  proximity  to  other 
Cubans  and  the  homeland.  Cubans  tend  to 
dislike  the  cold  North  American  winters 

TRADE    CENTER 

Because  of  the  bilingual  pool  of  talent  in 
the  Miami-Dade  area,  more  and  more  Amer- 
ican companies  have  set  up  their  Latin- 
American  trade  headquarters  there — 33  in 
Coral  Gables  alone 

Among  those  companies  are  Alcoa,  Dow 
Chemical,  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron,  Coca-Cola. 
Goodyear,  Atlas  Chemical.  International 
Harvester,  Johns-Manville  and  Bemis.  Many 
of  these  trade  headquarters  are  run  by  Cu- 
bans 

Of  course.  It's  not  all  clear  sailing  for  the 
refugees,  but  in  the  main  their  story  is  one 
of  astonishing  achievement. 

President  Arboleya  of  the  Fidelity  National 
Bank  of  Miami  explains  the  success  formula 
of  his  Cuban  compatriots  in  these  words: 

"They  work.  The  man  works,  the  wife 
works,  the  children  who  are  old  enough 
work." 

Mr.  Arboleya  has  shown  what  a  refugee 
c»n  do    In   1960,  at  age  31,  he  arrived  with 
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his  wife,  an  Infant  son  and  $40  In  cash.  Bank- 
ing was  his  fleld.  but  banks  were  not  bidding 
for  the  services  of  refugees.  He  started  as 
an  Inventory  clerk  in  a  shoe  factory  at  $45  a 
week.  Eighteen  months  later  he  was  the  of- 
fice manager.  Eventually,  he  got  a  bank  Job. 
By  1966,  he  was  executive  vice  president  of 
Fidelity  National.  In  February  of  1969  he 
became  an  American  cltlzen^and  president 
of  the  bank. 

RETAINING    OLD    TIES 

Mr.  Arboleya.  whose  son  became  an  Eagle 
Scout  at  13.  likes  to  tell  of  the  special  camps 
for  Cuban  Boy  Scouts  in  Miami,  where  the 
Cuban  flag  is  flown  alongside  the  American 
flag. 

"Our  Boy  Scouts  salute  the  Cuban  flag 
with  respect  for  our  homeland,"  he  says. 
"But."  he  adds,  "they  not  only  salute  the 
American  flag — they  pledge  allegiance  to  it." 

Tally  Dunlap,  president  of  the  Riverside 
Bank  in  Miami,  credits  Cuban  business  with 
lifting  his  bank  out  of  the  doldrums  In  the 
mld-'60s. 

Deposits  started  to  move  up  in  1965.  break- 
ing a  steady  downward  trend  which  set  In 
with  the  flight  of  American  customers  to  the 
suburbs  In  1961,  Mr.  Dunlap  says,  and 
"Cuban  deposits  now  total  over  16  million 
dollars  and  we  have  18,000  Cuban  accounts." 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  area  Is  another 
place  where  Cubans  congregate.  Some  75,000 
are  estimated  to  be  living  In  New  York  and 
52.000  In  New  Jersey.  One  of  them  Is  Dr. 
Carlos  Marquez  Sterling,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  Cuba  in   1958. 

Today  Dr.  Sterling  is  professor  of  Spanish 
literature  at  C.  W.  Post  College  of  Long  Is- 
land University  at  Greenvale.  NY.  He  says 
this: 

"Most  of  the  people  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  have  succeeded 
Their  success  has  been  outstanding  in  many 
flelds — business,  medicine,  university  teach- 
ing, accounting,  law  and  transportation." 

Oscar  Rodriguez  was  16  and  his  brother. 
Omar,  was  20  when  they  came  to  New  Jersey 
as  refugees  In  1960.  Their  flrst  Jobs  were  as 
sweepers  In  a  garment  factory.  Today  they 
run  their  own  garment  factory,  employing 
75  people. 

A    DOCTOR'S   STORT 

Dr.  Ramon  Rodriguez-Torres  walked  away 
from  his  own  private  hospital  in  Cuba  after 
Castro  took  over.  The  doctor,  his  wife,  two 
small  children  and  his  parents  arrived  vir- 
tually penniless  In  Puerto  Rico.  A  year  later 
he  was  m  Brooklyn's  Down-state  Medical 
Center  as  an  Instructor  In  pediatrics.  Prom 
there,  his  advancement  wais  swift 

Dr.  Rodriguez-Torres  studied  for  and 
passed  several  State  medical  examinations. 
He  is  now  a  full  professor  and  director  of  the 
centers  pediatric  cardiology  department  He 
also  started  an  Intenslve-care  unit  for  chil- 
dren at  Kings  County  Hospital — said  to  be 
the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  U.S. 

"My  family  and  I  are  very  proud  and  happy 
to  be  in  this  wonderful  country  where  we 
have  seen  all  our  work  and  effort  rewarded." 
he  says 

At  MiUedgevUle.  Ga  .  68  Cubans  are  among 
the  113  physicians  on  the  staff  at  Central 
State  Hospital,  the  big  complex  for  mental 
patients  Five  of  the  10  directors  are  Cubans, 
each  heading  units  with  700  to  1.000  patients. 

Central  States  top  heart  specialist  is  a 
Cuban.  Dr.  Sergio  C.  Alvarez-Mena.  He  is 
chief  of  cardiology  at  the  hospital  and  also 
associate  clinical  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  Addison  M.  Duval,  director  of  Georgia's 
mental-health  division,  declares:  "We  Just 
couldn't  have  made  the  improvements  that 
we  have  without  the  help  these  people  gave 
us;  it  was  a  mutually  beneficial  thing." 

In  Atlanta,  where  most  of  Georgia's  5.000 
Cubans  live,  asalmllatlon  has  been  no  prob- 
lem. Cuban  leaders  estimate  there  are  100 
of  their  countrymen  In  various  businesses, 
while  about  50  per  cent  of  the  adults  hold 
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positions  as  college  or  university  prafeeaors 
doctors,  engineers,  accountants  or  buslnew 
executives. 

A    HOUSTON    GROCER 

Tv-pical  of  the  Cubans  who  have  made 
good  as  trfuleemen — there  are  thousands  of 
them — Is  Hector  Cardet.  41,  who  owns  a  gro- 
cery store  In  Houston.  The  store  ^eolalizea 
in  Cuban  foods  and  Is  a  gathering  place  for 
the  Cuban  community. 

Before  fleeing  Cuba  In  1963.  Mr.  C&rdet 
owned  a  grocery  store  In  Havana.  Like  so 
many  others,  he  reached  the  U.S.  without 
funds  or  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
He  found  work  as  a  stockman  for  a  chain  of 
convenience  grocery  stores. 

"At  night,"  Mr.  Cardet  says.  "I  would  load 
up  the  back  of  my  car  with  Cuban-type 
groceries  and  sell  them  door  to  door  to  Cuban 
families  in  Houston." 

In  two  years,  he  saved  enough  to  open  his 
own  grocery  store — and  later  a  restaurant 
which  employs  Cubans  as  waiters  and  cooks. 
Mr.  Cardet  calls  the  U.S.  "the  greatest 
countn-  on  earth."  But  given  the  chance, 
"I'd  go  back  home."  he  says. 

The  Cuban  population  of  Ohio  has  been 
estimated  at  2.300.  There  are  3.000  Cubans  In 
Michigan.  Concentrations  of  these  refugees 
are  found  In  major  cities  of  both  States — 
especially  In  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

Occupations  are  varied,  ranging  from  the 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Catholic 
Church  in  Flint,  Mich. — Father  Eduardo 
Lorenzo — to  an  assembly-line  worker  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  In  Ypsllantl — Jos6  A. 
Cabrera.  Mr.  Cabrera  is  also  president  of  the 
Cuban  association  of  Michigan. 

David  Caveda,  a  manufacturers'  represent- 
ative In  Columbus  and  president  of  the  Cu- 
ban refugee  group  there,  says  he  knows  of 
only  three  Cuban  families  on  welfare,  all  of 
them  a«ed.  He  adds : 

"There  are  no  able-bodied  Cubans  on  wel- 
fare We  belong  to  a  society  where  people  take 
care  of  one  another.  There  Is  a  pattern— the 
ones  established  here  help  the  newcomers." 

A  Cuban  refugee  In  Detroit.  Relnaldo  Gon- 
zalez. Is  now  an  executive  for  an  auto-parts 
supplier.  In  1961,  he  Joined  the  company  as 
an  export  clerk.  Now.  10  years  and  eight  pro- 
motions later,  he  is  responsible  for  manufac- 
turing schedules  for  FederaJ-Mogul  Oorponi- 
tlon  In  Western  Europe  and  lAtin  America. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  explains  his  attitude  toward 
America  and  Cuba: 

"I  feel  .  .  .  the  way  I  feel  about  my 
mother  and  my  wife.  I  love  both,  and  my 
love  for  one  does  not  Interfere  with  my 
love  for  the  other." 

As  the  only  Spanish-speaking  person  In  hla 
suburban  neighborhood,  Mr.  Gonzalez  has 
a  standing  Joke  with  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor: •  I'm  better  off  than  you  are — I  don't 
have  a  Cuban  living  next  door  to  me!" 

THE    CHICAGO    SCENE 

Between  20,000  and  30.000  Cuban  refugees 
are  estimated  to  be  living  in  the  Chicago 
area  About  500  of  these  are  doctors  and  there 
are  approximately   100  Cuban  lawyers 

One  Cuban  In  Chicago  makes  this  ap- 
praisal: "Some  have  done  well,  some  not 
so  well,  depending  mainly  on  how  they  did 
in  Cuba." 

Another  refugee  took  a  more  positive  view, 
pointing  out  that  a  Cuban  had  to  be  highly 
motivated  to  leave  his  homeland — overcome 
the  obstacles  to  getting  permission  to  de- 
part— and  then  buckle  down  to  work  In  a 
strange  land.  Motivated  people,  he  explained, 
generally  succeed.  And,  he  said:  "We  were 
prepared,  whether  we  knew  It  or  not." 

In  Columbus.  Cuban  Orlando  Alonso.  made 
himself  so  valuable  that  he  ended  up  taking 
over  the  business  when  the  owner  died  in 
1969. 

When  Mr.  Alonso  left  Cuba  In  1962,  he 
went  to  work  as  a  truck  driver  for  Columbus 
Pest  Control  Company.  In  a  few  months,  he 
was  chosen  to  run  the  business  whenever  the 
owner  was  away.  The  business  had  Us  most 
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profitable  year  In  1970 — under  Mr.  Alonso's 
management.  He  and  hla  wife  and  three 
children  live  In  a  Columbus  suburb.  The  18- 
year-old  daughter  will  soon  marry  an  Ameri- 
can. 

Cuban  family  ties,  traditionally  close,  ac- 
count In  part  for  the  low  number  of  failures 
among  the  refugees. 

A  newly  arrived  refugee  often  will  receive 
money  by  mall  from  relatives  and  close 
friends  who  preceded  him.  A  contribution 
may  be  $1.50,  or  It  may  be  $50 — whatever  the 
donor  can  afford. 

The  estobllshed  Cuban  wUl  give  up  some- 
thing he  needs  and  uses  every  day  to  help 
a  relative  get  a  foothold.  For  example,  one 
head  of  hovisehold  returned  to  hla  Miami 
home  one  night  to  find  the  table  and  chairs 
missing  from  his  kitchen.  His  wife  had  given 
them  to  a  relative  Juat  moving  Into  the  area. 

These  close  ties,  a  willingness  to  help  one 
mother  and  a  fanatical  belief  that  hard  work 
is  the  key  to  success  He  behind  the  Cuban 
experience  In  America. 

Pew  success  stories  are  more  dramatic 
than  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos6  Torres  and 
their  daughter.  Norma.  The  Torres  family 
arrived  In  New  Orleans  in  1967  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  they  wore — and  the  Bralllle 
ruler  Mr.  Torres  had  fashioned  from  wood. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  blind. 

But  Jos^  Torres  was  also  a  skilled  cabinet- 
maker and  before  long  he  was  hard  at  work, 
learning  English  and  setting  up  shop  with 
borrowed  funds. 

Business  is  slow  at  the  moment  but  he 
keeps  going  with  sales  of  doll  houses.  Jewelry 
cases,  candlesticks  and  liqueur  cupa.  His 
(laughter  Is  an  outstandliig  student  In  the 
nursing  school  at  Louisiana  State  University. 

RECORD   AS    SCHOLARS 

In  the  fleld  of  scholarship  loans,  young 
Cubans  have  been  especially  responsible  in 
meeting  their  obligations.  Congress  recently 
heard  testimony  that  of  the  13,800  loans 
granted  to  Cubans  for  college  education,  only 
147  were  delinquent — a  performance  which 
outstrips  the  national  average. 

The  Cuban  experience  In  the  U.S.  Is  not  an 
unbroken  string  of  economic  miracles.  Many 
old  persons  find  they  cannot  learn  Kngllsh, 
or  that  111  health  keeps  them  from  working. 
There  are  problems  of  assimilation  In  some 
areas — and  complaints  of  discrimination. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Cuban  Is  In  a  particu- 
larly strange  situation — ^he  is  a  minority  wltb- 
In  a  minority,  and  thus,  In  effect,  invisible 
to  the  Indigenous  community. 

There  are  some  1.1  million  Spanlsh-speak- 
ing  persons  in  this  area.  The  presence  there 
of  perhaps  60,000  newcomers  from  Cuba 
makes  scant  impression  on  people  in  general. 

These  Cubans  appear  to  have  little  Inter- 
est In  becoming  part  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can scene.  They  have  settled  Instead  in  a 
variety  of  small  pockets  throughout  the  city. 

MASS   TRANSFIAIfTS 

Organizations  like  the  International  Res- 
cue Committee  and  the  Cuban  resettlement 
division  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  have 
helped  some  35,000  Cubans  go  from  Miami 
to  Los  Angeles.  It  Is  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional 10.000  to  15.000  went  to  southern 
California  on  their  own. 

About  11,000  Cubans  in  the  area  are  on 
welfare,  Los  Angeles  County  officials  say 
the  relief  bill  for  Cubans  comes  to  a  million 
dollars  a  month — which  is  refunded  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Observers  report  a  lack  of  rapport  between 
Cubans  and  other  Spanlsh-speaiking  persons 
there.  The  Cubans  seem  to  identify  more  with 
the  "Anglos,"  whereas  Mexican-Americans 
t«ad  to  cling  to  their  old  Mexican  culture. 

There  Is  another  big  difference.  The  mili- 
tant Mexican-American  sometimes  leans  left- 
ward politically.  Cuban  refugees  aren't  btiy- 
ing  anything  that  smacks  of  oonuntinlszn. 
It's  hard  to  find  a  Cuban  with  a  Castro-type 
heard. 
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ETven  In  Loe  Angeles,  however,  there  are 
bright  spots  for  Cubans.  A  commiuilty  spirit, 
for  a  time  dormant  among  them,  has  begun 
to  develop.  A  Cuban  Chamber  of  Commence 
now  has  100  members.  About  300  Cuban- 
owned  businesses  have  been  established.  A 
biweekly  tabloid  newspaper — "La  Presna" 
— has  a  Spanish-language  circulation  of  16,- 
000,  predominantly  Cuban. 

And  like  every  other  area,  Loe  Angeles  has 
its  successful  refugees. 

A  (BU)WIMa  KKSTAXnANT 

Eddemlo  Lopez  came  from  Clenfuegce, 
Cuba,  nine  years  ago — peniUless  he  says, 
"like  everybody."  He  sold  Bibles  and  en- 
cyclopedias door  to  door.  He  and  his 
brother  saved  enough  to  open  a  little  res- 
taurant. It  seated  25.  Then  the  brothers 
bought  an  adjoining  building  and  enlarged 
their  operation.  Today  the  prospering  res- 
taurant seats  110 — and  employs  13  Span- 
ish-speaking pwrsons. 

In  San  Francisco,  some  of  the  Cubans 
cocnplaln  about  discrimination,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  getting  good  Jobs  and  Job 
training.  Some  have  bad  difficulty  In  finding 
any  Jobs  at  all. 

And  a  discouraged  high-school  student 
said:  "Florida  is  the  best  place  for  Cubans; 
there  are  enough  others  there  to  help  you,  to 
support  your  business." 

Cubans  admit — and  express  gratitude — 
that  UjS.  Government  programs  help  them 
get  started  In  this  country. 

On  their  arrival  In  Miami  on  the  U.S.- 
flnanced  airlift,  they  are  welcomed  by  U.S. 
officials  and  given  temporary  housing  in 
"Freedom  House"  at  the  airport.  There  they 
register  with  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  of 
the  VS.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  also  with  a  volunteer 
agency  of  their  choice. 

The  volunteer  agencies  arrange  transpor- 
tation for  refugees  to  homes  of  relatives, 
with  the  cost  met  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Refugees  also  receive  checks  from  the 
Florida  welfare  department — 1100  for  a  fam- 
ily. $S0  for  a  person.  Washington  repays 
Florida  for  this. 

As  soon  as  they  reach  their  relocation  city, 
refugees  are  eligible  fear  public  welfare,  with 
Washington  again  reimbursing  the  States. 

All  told,  from  the  time  the  Cuban  Re- 
fugee Program  began  In  February,  1961, 
through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  on  June 
30,  the  U.S.  Government's  obligations  for 
aiding  Cuban  refugees  will  total  583.8  mil- 
lion dollars. 

A  GOOD  INVK8T1CENT 

Federal  officials  regard  this  as  a  good  In- 
vestment. Howard  H.  Palmatier,  director  of 
HEWs  Cuban  Refugee  Program  put  it  this 
way: 

"We  cannot  overlook  the  Cubans'  Incalcu- 
lable contribution  to  our  nation.  They  have 
paid  millions  of  dollars  in  local.  State  and 
federal  taxes.  Their  presence  and  efforts  have 
created,  directly  or  Indirectly,  literally  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  throughout  the  United  States — 
which  generate  even  more  tax  revenues.  And 
perhaps  most  Important,  they  are  still  mak- 
ing this  contribution." 

Spkech  bt  Dr.  Manolo  Rxtks,  Latin  Amxr- 
ICAN  News  Editor,  WTVJ 

I  am  not  a  military  or  naval  expert.  The 
Information  which  you  are  about  to  hear  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance. 
We  believe  this  Information  to  be  the  first 
of  Its  kind  to  be  said  publicly.  It  is  aU  related 
to  Fidel  Castro's  Navy,  which  is  a  vital  tool 
for  the  exportation  of  his  so-called  "revolu- 
tion". We  say  "so-called"  because  there  is 
no  such  revolution,  rather  that  Castro  Is 
an  agent  for  International  communism  and 
what  he  Is  exporting  Is  international  com- 
munism. 

To  begin  this  analysis,  we  must  say  that 
before  Castro  the  Cuban  Navy  was  highly 
respected  by  the  Cuban  people.  It  was  always 
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a  non-poUtlcad  body.  Presently,  Castro's  Navy 
\B  despised  because,  among  their  missions 
of  hate,  they  must  persecute  and  machine- 
gun  defenseless  Cubans  (men,  women,  and 
children)  who  try  to  flee  through  the  Florida 
Straights. 

Before  Castro,  the  Navy  was  made  up  of 
28  surface  units:  three  frigates,  one  cnUser, 
twelve  sub-chasers  and  twelve  Coast  Guard 
vessels.  The  pre-Castro  Navy's  main  mission 
was  to  guard  the  coasts.  Its  mission  was 
strictly  defensive. 

The  Merchant  Marine  before  Castro  was 
made  up  of  18  surface  units  which  repre- 
sented approximately  48,000  tons.  None  of 
these  units  was  more  than  5,000  tons.  Hence, 
Cuba's  Naval  forces  totaled  46  surface  units. 
Now  the  question:  What  is  the  present 
Naval  situation  of  the  Red  Regime  in  Cubaf 
Directed  by  the  Russians,  Fidel  Castro  has 
divided  bis  Navy  Into  three  parts:  the  War 
Fleet,  Merchant  Bilarine  and  so-called  "Fish* 
Ing  Fleet". 

Castro's  War  Fleet  has  been  tripled  by  the 
Russians  since  early  In  1970.  Presently  It  U 
made  up  of  about  80  units.  Among  them  are 
torpedo  boats,  mlssUe  boats,  konsomal  boats 
and  sub-chasers.  The  Komar  boats  have  two 
missiles  with  a  range  of  40-60  miles.  All  of 
these  are  for  offensive  purposes.  Also,  British 
sources  have  reported  that  the  Russians  have 
given  Castro  8  small  submarines.  This  brings 
the  total  of  offensive  naval  units  to  88. 

The  Castro  Merchant  Marine,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Russians,  now  has  49  luilti 
with  a  displacement  of  i^jproxlmately  337,000 
tons.  Of  this  number,  some  18  tinlts  exceed 
5,000  tons  each.  This  Merchant  Marine,  as  w« 
will  explain  later.  Is  completely  dedicated  to 
the  transportation  of  men  and  arms  for  the 
expansion  of  international  communism. 

Finally,  Castro,  following  the  Russian 
dictates,  has  established  the  so-called  "Fish- 
ing Fleet"  in  Cuba,  made  up  of  some  100 
Russian  made  trawlers,  each  approximately 
800  tons,  and  almost  100  wooden  lambda 
boats.  The  "Fishing  Fleet"  has  everything  ex- 
cept a  fishing  boat  and  Its  purpose  la  for 
the  infiltration  of  International  communist 
agents,  transfer  of  arms,  espionage  and  coun- 
ter-espionage. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  Navy  before  Castro 
totaled  46  defensive  units.  Now  It  totals  some 
337  offensive  units  and  has  only  one  purpose: 
to  export  the  revolution  of  the  Casti«-Com- 
munlst  regime. 

In  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  twelve-and-a- 
half  years  In  Cuba  since  Castro,  It  can  be  said 
that  the  economy  Is  In  ruin.  The  Cuban  peo- 
pie  are  suffering  from  tremendous  rationing 
and  there  la  almost  no  fuel  (charcoal  or 
p>etroleum)  in  Cuba. 

Now,  how  is  It  possible  for  Fidel  Castro 
to  maintain  his  present  navy  If  Cuba's  econ- 
omy is  In  ruin?  If  there  Is  no  money  to  buy 
the  articles  of  primary  use,  how  were  so 
many  naval  units  obtained?  If  there  is  no 
fuel,  how  are  these  units  operated?  Where 
did  be  get  the  officers  for  a  Navy  that  grsv 
so  fast? 

It  Is  our  belief  that  there  is  only  one  ex- 
planation: Cuba  Is  the  Russian  trampoline 
of  the  Caribbean.  Cuba  Is  being  used  as  the 
base  for  military  and  political  expansion  of 
the  Russians  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Russians  have  proylded  and  today  Tna>nt.»ln 
Castro's  Navy — even  if  the  navy  does  fly  the 
Cuban  flag — for  the  exportation  of  Inter- 
national commuiUsm.  The  majority  of  the 
Naval  officers  of  these  ships  were  bom  In 
the  Communist  World  even  though  their 
passports  list  them  as  Native  Cubans.  This  Is 
the  Russian  Navy  with  the  Cuban  flag. 

How  was  this  situatlton  initiated?  In  the 
year  10S3,  according  to  reports  received  from 
the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance,  a  Russian 
Admiral,  Ivan  BaikoT.  Director  of  the  Rus- 
sian Naval  Academy  In  Leningrad,  took 
charge  of  the  Cuban  Navy.  That  began  a 
complete  change.  The  Russian  Admiral  said 
that  the  traditional  NsTal  Academy  In  Cuba, 
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In  Marlel.  vtLS  obsolete.  It  would  be  con- 
aldered  third  leveL 

The  Naval  Academy  was  then  transferred 
to  the  Monteverde  larm.  which  was  tha  prop- 
erty of  a  North  American  citizen,  In  the  area 
of  Boca  del  Marlel. 

Later,  two  superior  naval  oent«n  wvct  a*- 
ated:  One  In  Tarara  and  the  other  In  Barlc- 
vento  in  Havana.  The  students  of  these  cen- 
ters receive  strong  communist  training,  as 
well  as  training  in  the  sabotage  of  port  In- 
stallations, intelligence,  espionage  and  coun- 
ter-espionage. The  most  outstanding  stu- 
dents are  sent  to  Russia  for  final  Indoctrina- 
tion. 

Admiral  Balkov  declared  that  the  new 
naval  center  In  Havana  was  to  be  used  as  the 
seat  of  the  Russian  Joint  Command  In  peace- 
time. And  that  underground  installations 
should  be  buUt  »o  that  the  Russian  High 
Command  could  function  in  times  of  pre- 
war and  war. 

The  Naval  system  in  Cuba  was  operated 
by  departments  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
Sutes  Navy.  Balkov  divided  It  up  Into  sec- 
tions and  sub-sections. 

In  the  center  of  the  Port  of  Havana,  it  Is 
easier  to  find  a  Russian  officer  In  uniform 
than  It  Is  to  find  a  Cuban.  The  orders  which 
proceed  from  there  are  signed  by  Cubans, 
even  if  they  are  Illiterate.  Said  orders  are 
prepared  by  Russian  bilingual  personnel  and 
later  authorized  by  a  Russian  naval  officer.  In 
this  way,  secret  cargo  can  be  transported 
under  the  Cuban  Hag,  never  under  the  Rus- 
sian flag. 

Each  Cuban  boat  has  an  experienced  Rus- 
sian officer  who  speaks  Spanish  and  carries  a 
native-Cuban  passport  (possibly  with  a 
Cuban  name) .  He  Is  the  actual  ship  com- 
mander. Sometimes  he  Is  merely  a  flrst-class 
sailor. 

Each  ship  Is  an  Integral  part  of  Castro- 
Communist  territory.  This  is  why  there  Is  an 
Russian  security  officer  on  board.  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  at  each  port  the  communist 
agents  *now  precisely  who  ia  on  board  each 
ship.  For  the  few  who  are  not  communists 
and  sail  under  Castro's  flag,  to  transfer  to  a 
ship  Is  to  leave  one  prison  for  another. 

The  Russian  Admiral  (Balkov)  authorized 
Captain  Daniel  Alvarez  (alias  Captain  Rami- 
rez) td  direct  Castro's  Merchant  Marine. 
Captain  Alvarez  Is  approximately  90  years 
old.  vrtth  more  than  40  years  of  naval  ex- 
perience In  Spain's  Communist  Navy.  He 
served  on  the  cruise  ship  "Canarlaa".  later 
seekhag  asylmn  In  Algiers.  France.  From  Al- 
giers, he  went  to  Moscow.  There  he  was 
named  an  agent  of  the  NKVD  and  had  sev- 
eral Interviews  with  BUUn.  Later,  he  fell 
into  disgrace  and  was  deported  to  Siberia 
where  he  lost  a  lung.  He  was  brought  back 
to  Moscow  by  Nlttta  Khrushchev  and  placed 
his  form«T  position.  Carrently.  in  Cuba,  his 
title  Is  "Delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Con- 
trol of  the  Merchant  Marine." 

TTie  flag  ship  of  the  Merchant  Biarlne  of 
Cuba  Is  the  Sltrra  Maestrs  and  It  displaces 
17J50  tons  This  ship  was  built  In  Eastern 
Germany  and  .was  first  received  and  com- 
manded by  Jesus  Jlmeaea  Escobar.  Escobar 
received  several  levels  of  communist  Indoc- 
trination. Jlmenes  Escobar,  along  with  Cap- 
tain Alvarez  (Ramlree),  formed  the  shipping 
lines  of  Mamblsa  Navigation  In  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  provide  ports  for  Cas- 
tro's sblpe. 

In  1968.  Jimenez  Escobar  was  named  to 
the  Cuban  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
Months  later  he  was  expelled  from  New  York 
by  the  United  SUtes  for  his  non-dlplomatlc 
activities.  Apparently  he  wis  supporting  the 
Black  Panthers. 

Presently,  there  Is  a  Russian  naval  base 
at  Clenftiegoe  and  a  military  arsenal  at  Ha- 
vana. There  are  two  Urge  docks.  One  Is  a 
2O,OOO-t0&  dry  dock  and  the  other  Is  a  10,- 
000-ton  floatlDg  dock. 

Opemttona   are    directed    by  eight   high- 
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ranking  Russian  naval  officers.  Strong  se- 
curity Is  maintained  by  frogmen  and  an  elec- 
tric net.  On  land,  thare  Is  a  color-coded  con- 
trol system. 

To  describe  how  Castro's  Navy  perfonns 
espionage  and  the  exportation  of  Interna- 
tional communism,  here  are  some  examples: 

In  1960,  the  ship  "Bahla  de  Nlpe"  took 
arms  from  Cuba  to  the  so-called  "Liberation 
front"  In  Algiers,  which  was  still  under 
French  Jurisdiction.  In  1B62,  the  ships  "Ara- 
cello  Igleslas"  and  "Gonzalez  Lines"  carried 
tanks  aad  cannons,  automatic  aims  and 
troops  to  take  part  In  the  war  between  Al- 
giers and  Morocco. 

In  1965,  the  motor-ship  "Uvero",  weighing 
10,250  tons,  left  with  arms,  men  and  equip- 
ment for  Africa  to  Dar  El  Salam.  We  were 
told  that  all  this  equipment  and  some  of 
the  itoen  later  were  sent  to  the  guerrilla  oper- 
ation in  Bolivia.  During  the  voyage  to  Africa, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  never  spoke  with  the 
officers  and  meals  were  served  to  another 
hlgb  ranking  person  In  the  captain's  cabin 
(no  one  knowing  who  he  was).  We  believe 
It  was  &nesto  "Che"  Guevara. 

In  1966.  the  Sierra  Maestra  took  a  spteclal 
trip  to  Communist  China.  It  embarked  from 
Cuba  empty  and  was  so  Important,  that  two 
Cuban  freighters.  "Antonio  Maceo"  and  "Jose 
Marti",  esoorted  her  from  the  Islands  of 
Cape  Green  in  South  Africa  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  in  Orlente  province.  She  brought  back 
a  load  of  special  arms  which  were  unloaded 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  These  secret  arms  were 
taken  to  Gran  Pledra  under  great  security. 
Gran  Pledra  is  near  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base. 

Meanwhile.  Castro's  Russian  masters  have 
contlntied  their  expansion  work  In  Cuba. 
Presently,  great  naval  activity  Is  reported  on 
the  two  extremes  of  the  Island. 

In  Orlente  Province,  (In  the  region  known 
as  Saetla.  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Levlsa 
near  the  Bay  of  Nlpe)  the  Russians  are 
dredging  as  they  did  when  they  began  their 
base  at  Clenfuegos. 

At  the  Western  tip  it  Is  reported  that  the 
prisoners  on  the  Peninsula  of  Guancablbes 
have  been  removed  and  a  military  road  Is 
being  built  (more  than  6  meters  wide)  from 
"El  Cayuco"  to  the  Cape  of  San  Antonio. 
This  area  is  totally  deserted  and  a  great  dis- 
tance from  other  activity  on  the  Islemd.  It 
should  be  an  ideal  location  for  subversive 
activities.  It  Is  e'Xpected  to  help  in  the  trans- 
portation of  arms  In  barges  to  or  from 
mother  ships,  anchored  nearby.  The  Initial 
analysis  of  this  activity  Is  that  It  wTIl  aid 
in  the  transportation  of  arms  to  Latin  .'\mer- 
Ica. 

This  Is  a  short  and  sketchy  summary  of 
the  Cuban  Naval  situation  under  Castro- 
Commualsm.  A  navy  which  means  a  real 
and  actual  threat  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  the  entire  American  Continent. 
A  Russian  Navy  with  the  Cuban  fiag. 
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DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  DISCUSSES 
NEW  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wucoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  I,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  7, 
1971,  issue  of  UJ3.  News  it  World  Report 
contains  axi  interview  with  Chase  M&n- 
hattaa  Bank  Chairman  David  Rockefel- 
ler In  which  he  discusses  a  new  plan  for 
rebuilding  U.S.  cities.  I  commend  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  remarks  to  my  coOeaguea: 


What  It  Wiu.  Takx  To  Brixo  Cmn  Back 

TO   Life:    Interview   WrrH   DAvn>   Rocks- 

FELXER.        CHAUMAN,        CHASE        MaMHATTAM 

Bank 

Can  anything  be  done  to  keep  whole  cities 
from  decaying  into  alums?  A  plan  to  rebuild 
the  cities — and  establish  new  ones — with  bil- 
lions In  federal  and  private  funds  is  advo- 
cated by  banker  David  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller came  to  the  conference  room  of  "U.8. 
News  &  World  Report"  to  explain  his  pro- 
posal. 

Q.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  are  the  big  cities  close 
to  collapse,  as  some  of  the  mayors  say  they 
are? 

A.  While  that  particular  statement  may  be 
a  little  overdramatlc.  it  certainly  is  true  that 
the  big  cities  are  in  real  trouble. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

A.  The  school  system,  law  enforcement,  the 
welfare  system,  housing  and  other  aspects  of 
city  admitiistration  have  deteriorated  mark- 
edly In  the  last  several  years,  and  perhaps  at 
an  accelerating  pace. 

Q.  Is  that  because  city  governments  need 
more  money? 

A.  Revenue  is  certainly  a  part  of  It.  But, 
more  importantly,  the  problem  stems  from 
the  changing  composition  of  the  cities.  In 
the  period  since  World  War  n.  two  basic 
trends  have  developed: 

On  the  one  hand,  our  nation — though  It 
has  become  Increasingly  productive  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view — has  become  mucb 
more  mechanized,  so  that  the  number  of  ag- 
ricultural laborers  has  declined  sharply, 
v,-lth  the  result  that  In  the  sigrlcultural  areas, 
particularly  In  the  South,  there  Is  less  em- 
ployn^nt  than  formerly.  This  has  induced 
many  agricultural  workers  to  move  to  the 
large  cities,  where  they  felt  there  would  be 
greater  opportunities  for  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  home-loan  programs 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Admluistration  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  made  It  possible 
for  a  great  many  more  people  In  the  middle 
classes  to  build  aud  own  their  own  houses.  By 
and  large,  they  chose  to  build  them  In  the 
suburbs  rather  than  In  the  central  cities.  So 
we've  seen  an  exodus  of  the  middle-income 
groups  from  the  cities  at  the  same  time  that 
we've  had  an  lufiux  of  lower-Income  groups 
to  tho  cities. 

This  has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
economy  of  the  city,  for  the  city  was  required 
to  provide  more  services  for  these  low-Income 
families  that  were  moving  in  than  It  had  for 
the  middle-income  families  that  were  moving 
out.  But  the  newcomers,  with  generally  lower 
Ineomes.  were  producing  less  in  taxes,  so  that 
there  were  decreased  means  to  meet  ths 
larger  requirements.  And  of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  the  trouble  was  compounded  by 
inflaUon.  which  added  still  another  burden 
on  cltv  finances. 

Q.  bo  you  think  that  the  welfare  system 
attracts  Southern  migrants  to  the  big  cities? 

A.  There  Is  difference  of  opinion  on  that. 
Although  I'm  not  sure  that  one  could  say  It 
Is  the  predominant  inducement.  It  Is  at  least 
a  collateral  Inducement.  It  Is  surely  true  that 
the  welfare  benefit*  provided  by  the  States 
have  differed  considerably — and.  by  and  large, 
the  Northern  States  have  provided  more  gen- 
erously than  some  of  the  Southern  State*. 
That  probably  does  have  some  Influence  cm 
migration. 

Q.  Haven't  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  been  pouring  billions  into  cities  to 
help  them  meet  their  problems? 

A.  Yee.  But  In  retrospect,  the  money  hasnt 
been  spent  as  wisely  as  It  could  have  bean. 
I  think  as  we  look  back  now  at  the  federal 
program,  which  gained  mMnentum  In  the  '4<fe 
and  'BOe,  there  are  two  criticisms  that  per> 
haps  could  be  made  of  It: 

It  ooocentrated  almost  exclusively  oo 
housing  and  not  other  related  community  ac- 
tivities, and  I  think  this  has  proven  to  be  a 
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mistake.  The  funds  were  not  used  to  build  a 
rounded  community;  they  merely  built 
bouies  So  while  people  were  placed  In  new 
and  better  housing,  they  were  not  placed  Into 
a  new  and  better  form  of  cctminxmlty  life. 
Often,  in  fa?t.  the  vital  elemeift  6f  com- 
munity life  wns  less  than  It  was  before. 

I  think  that  If  we  were  starting  this  pro- 
gram over  again  today,  we  would  do  It  on 
s  different  basis. 

The  other  difficulty  Is  that  most  of  the 
public  housing  was  built  In  the  core  areas, 
and,  since  It  was  subsidized.  It  was  only  for 
the  lowest-lnccme  groups.  This  exacefisafced 
the  trend  of  concentrating  the  poor  families 
In  the  central  cities,  while  the  middle-Income 
families  were  pouring  Into  the  suburbs.  We're 
learning  now  that  It's  necessary  for  commu- 
nities to  be  more  mixed,  in  terms  of  Income 
levels.  If  they're  to  be  viable  and  acceptable 
oommunltles. 

Q.  Do  the  cities  have  too  many  people  who 
are  unemployable? 

A.  It  is  surely  true  that  there  are  more 
poorly  educated  people  among  the  families  In 
the  "ghettos"  and  core  areas,  and  this  Is 
partly  the  product  of  the  fact  that  the  cities 
haven't  had  the  funds  to  provide  good  schobl- 
ing  The  quality  of  schooling  In  the  inner 
cities  seems  to  be  declining  significantly.  But 
It's  also  the  product  of  all  the  other  social 
Ills  that  go  with  "ghetto"  life,  such  ae  broken 
families — which  are  encouraged  by  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system — dope  addiction  and 
crime. 

All  of  these  things  have  gone  together,  and 
the  result  Is  that  a  gr^at  many  of  the  young 
pec^le  in  the  core  areas  are  poorly  educated, 
badly  motivated  and,  hence— without  special 
additional  trdl'.ing — unefnployable. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  the  welfare  setup  has 
encouraged  drug  use? 

\  Because  I  think  that  people  living  la 
slum  conditions,  with  very  little  opportunity 
for  recreation  or  employment,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  pushers  who  encourage  young  chil- 
dren to  feel  tb*t  taking  drugs  Is  the  thing 
to  do.  They  start  them  with  marijuana,  and 
all  too  frequently  add  a  little  heroin  or  opium 
with  the  marijuana  so  as  to  hook  thri  young- 
sters, and  then  they're  off.  And  this  is  what 
one  sees  to  an  Increasing  degree. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  the  drug  users  are  peo- 
ple looking  for  an  escape? 

A  I  suppose  that's  a  factor.  In  any  cam, 
slum  families  are  certainly  exposed  tntich 
more  than  others,  although  the  use  of  drags 
among  the  young  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  poor  families. 

Q.  Do  zoning  regulations  c<mtrlbute  to  the 
ooncentratlon  of  poor  families  in  the  central 
cities? 

A.  Zoning  has  been  an  Important  factor  In 
many  areas.  And  tn  some  cities,  notably  New 
■?ork,  rent-control  laws,  which  have  been 
maintained  since  World  War  II.  have  con- 
tributed Importantly  and  are  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  ab&ndoimient  of  housing  which 
1*  going  on  at  a  shocking  rate  In  New  York 
City  today. 

Q.  Is  that  a  growljag  problem? 

A.  Yea.  The  present  rate  of  abandonment 
In  New  York  la  about  2&.000  unite  per  year. 
which  Is  an  enormous  number.  And,  of 
course,  when  these  hooMS  are  abandoned, 
they  not  only  oease  to  be  a  source  of  tax 
revenue,  but  they  are  a  charge  on  the  city. 
I^y  are  broken  Into,  often  become  havens 
for  crUnlnfOs,  and  are  fire  tiasards. 

Q.  Isnt  that  process  extending  to  stores 
u)d  other  commercial  eatabllahments  in  the 
blighted  araaa? 

A.  It's  happening  to  them,  too. 

Now.  the  reason  that  rent  control  affeots 
housing  this  way  is  that  the  landlords  cant 
^ord  to  make  Improvemente,  becaiise  they 
<*nt  get  rents  that  are  sufficient  to  luatlfr 
them. 

Q.  Rent  control  Is  a  special  New  York  prob- 
lem. Isnt  It? 
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A.  Yes.  But  there  Is  vrtdespread  abandon- 
ment of  buildings  In  other  cities  as  well. 

Q.  You've  been  talking  about  families  mov- 
ing out  of  the  big  cities.  How  abont  busi- 
nesses? Why  are  so  many  of  them  leaving  the 
cities? 

A.  Businesses  are  leaving  the  cities  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Crime,  rising  tax  and  in- 
surance rates,  and  congestion  are  among  the 
reasons.  Also,  many  feel  there  Is  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  better-quality  labor  In 
the  suburbs.  Others  feel  they  are  following 
their  customers.  Additional  factors  sometimes 
Include  nxHn  for  expcuisloa,  aesthetics  and 
convenience  of  commuting.  However,  the 
road  Isn't  all  one  way,  for  many  businesses 
are  still  fiocklng  to  the  city — and  others, 
having  tried  the  suburbs,  have  come  back, 
for  they  missed  the  dynauklsm,  the  excite- 
ment, the  culture  and  the  marketplace  for 
the -exchange  of  ideas  that  only  the  large 
cities  provide. 

Q.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  rebuilding 
the  cities  and  rnitiring  them  attractive  to 
people  of  all  Income  levels? 

A.  I  think  there  is.  I  have  been  studying 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  bank 
and  outside  what  the  cauaee  are  of  Insuffi- 
cient construction  and  lack  of  a  good  de- 
velopntent  program  within  the  cities,  and  It's 
our  conclusion  that  there  are  two  prime 
missing  links: 

On  the  one  hand,  fragmented  land  owner- 
ship, Boolng  laws  and  building  codes  make  It 
difficult  for  developers  to  assemble  and 
develop  large  tracts  of  land  either  within 
core  areas  of  cities  or  outside.  The  private 
sector  is  willing  to  do  Its  part,  but  oiu  Oov- 
ernment  must  foster  private  Initiative  by 
both  Identifying  development  opportunities 
and  removing  obstacles  to  appropriate 
projects. 

We  need  a  national  urban-growth  and 
development  policy.  I  think  that  such  a 
national  policy  should  include  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  existing  cities,  suburban  areas,  small 
towns  and  new  communities. 

Q.  What's  wrong  with  the  present  federal 
urban-renewal  program? 

A.  It  Isn't  broad  enough.  It  only  deals  with 
segmenXs  of  the  problem.  What  needs  to  be 
done  Is  to  develop  whole  new  communities 
rather  than  units  of  housing,  or  commercial 
establishments,  or  industrial  areas  separately. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  whole  new  communities 
within  cities? 

A.  And  outside.  It's  estimated  that  there 
win  be  75  million  more  people  In  the  United 
States  by  the  end  of  this  century.  To  accom- 
modate all  these  people  In  new  cities  would 
require  650  new  cities  of  100,000  people  and 
10  cities  of  a  million. 

Now,  of  course,  it  won't  be  done  Just  that 
way.  But  this  gives  you  some  Idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  prcAtlem  that  we  have  to 
deal  with.  There's  going  to  be  a  need  for 
quite  a  number  of  new  cmes,  and  this  Is 
going  to  require  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  working  with  State  and  local 
governments,  to  develop  the  kind  of  sound, 
national,  urban-growth  policy  which  was 
called  for  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1S70. 

W*  are  proposing  that  kl.  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  Identify  areas  which  are 
consistent  with  this  national  growth  policy, 
help  acquire  the  land,  and  make  sure  that 
the  building  codes  and  zoning  for  the  land 
are  consistent  with  an  Uitelllgent  develop- 
ment program. 

Q.  Should  the  agency  take  over  a  big  part 
of  a  city  and  decide  what  was  going  to  be 
done  with  it,  or  would  the  city  government 
havs  a  vsto? 

A.  Local  oommunltles  and  States  have  to 
have  some  degree  of  veto  power.  Just  how 
this  would  be  worked  out  \a  one  of  the 
things  that  need  to  be  studied  further.  I 
think  there  must  be  effectfre  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  In  the  federal  agency,  but  qual- 
ified BO  that  the  States  and  Ibcalltlee  dont 
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feel  they're  Just  being  ridden  over  rough- 
shod. 

Q.  What  cant  the  Job  of  buying  and  de- 
Velcplng  land  be  done  with  private  capital  by 
private  investors? 

A.  That  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of 
our  plan: 

I  said  the  first  need  Is  for  an  agency,  which 
has  to  be  governmental,  which  can  identify 
and  acquire  land  for  develbpment  that  would 
be  In  accord  with  an  over-all  policy.  We're 
also  proposing  a  quasi  public  or  private  bank. 
which  we  have  suggested  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Development  Bank.  This  would 
be  set  up  o-i  a  nationwide  basis,  perhaps 
along  the  lines  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, with  a  chairman  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  PresKlent  of  the  United 
States,  and  members  of  the  board  from  each 
of  the  States  and  key  cities. 

This  bank  would  get  its  funds  partly  ffom 
commercial  banks,  who  would  put  In  the 
equity,  and  partly  from  Insurance  companies 
and  pension  funds  and  other  Institutions  of 
that  kind  who  would  make  loans  to  the  bank 
at  favorable  interest  rates. 

Q.  Would  investments  in  the  development 
bank  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
meirt? 

A.  No.  The  bank  would  go  to  the  desig- 
nated federal  agency  and  say;  "We  will  un- 
derwrite repurchase  of  the  land  which  you 
have  now  acquired  and  assembled,  find  a 
developer,  and  make  available  to  him  the 
funds  he  needs  to  put  In  the  necessary  utili- 
ties, roads  and  so  on.  He  won't  have  to  start 
repaying  immediately,  because  It  Is  gglng  to 
be  some  time  before  he  puts  In  all  the  facili- 
ties and  can  realize  a  return." 

It's  this  predevelopment  money  that  Is  pres- 
ently lacking.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  provided  from  private  sources  through 
this  nonprofit  corporation.  The  banks  and 
tnsuranoe  companies  who  put  up  the  money 
would  be  doing  so  because  they  felt  it  was 
part  of  their  social  obligation  to  do  so,  ajd 
they  would  hope — ^we  believe  realistically — 
to  receive  a  reasonable  nte  of  interest  and 
ultimately  get  back  their  capital. 

Q.  Would  the  developers  get  the  land  for 
less  than  cost? 

A.  For  land  for  new  cities  outside  the  pres- 
ent cltlee,  the  developers  would  pay  101  per 
oont  of  what  the  Orowth  Administration  had 
paid  for  the  land.  In  other  words,  the  fed- 
eral agency  would  get  back  a  small  incre- 
ment to  help  pay  Its  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Q.  How  about  land  for  redevelopment  in 
present  cities? 

A.  The  cost  of  assembling  that  land  Is  al- 
ready very  high — ^uneconomlcally  high.  That 
is  the  reason  the  private  builders  havent 
gone  In  and  don*  something  with  It.  So,  In 
these  areas,  there  would  have  to  be  a  write- 
down on  the  value  of  the  land — a  one-time 
subsidy  by  the  Federal  Government. 
KxmwAi,:  80  anxiQivs  dc  lo  tzaks — 

Q.  Just  how  much  do  you  figure  aU  this 
wlU  cost? 

A.  We  estimate  that  to  provide  the  prede- 
velopment  and  land-acqulsltlon  money  tor 
new  cities  will  take  about  10  billion  doUaxa 
over  a  period  of  10  to  ao  years.  Redevelop- 
ment In  the  older  cities  might  requlra  four 
times  that  much— 40  bllUon.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  total  of  somettilng  Uke  SO  bllUon 
In  all.  Spread  over  a  period  of  ahout  10  years, 
that  Is  not  an  unmanageable  stun,  because, 
during  this  time,  some  of  the  funds  would  be 
rolled  over — ^that  Is,  they  would  be  used,  re- 
paid and  then  used  again. 

Q.  How  much  fMeral  money  would  !)• 
needed  by  the  designated  Government  agency 
In  order  for  It  to  make  the  Initial  nnrrhsriwi 
of  land? 

A.  TlMre.  again,  you  are  i»iir;T<g  about  a 
revolving  fund.  I  would  think  maybe  1  or  » 
binion  doUars  woidd  do  It. 

Q.  Is  It  likely  that  the  new  oommunltlea 
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you're  talking  alaout  may  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem of  tbe  cities  by  encouraging  more  bual- 
nesaee  and  i>eople  to  zxwve  out? 

A.  Part  of  tbe  Job  of  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  agency  reeponslble  for  an  urban- 
growtb  policy  would  be  to  determine  wbere 
tbeee  oonununltiee  shoiild  go,  bow  tbey  Jit 
Into  an  over-all  national  growth  policy. 
That's  why  I  say  that  tbe  Oovernment  en- 
tity Is  the  first  eesentlal,  without  which 
this  program  couldn't  worlt. 

Q.  As  a  practical  matter,  will  meet  of  tbe 
development  you're  talking  about  take  place 
outside  of  the  existing  cities? 

A.  The  population  is  so  g^reat  that  It  has 
to  take  place  both  Inside  and  outside. 

I've  already  discussed  this  plan  with  a 
number  of  city  officials  In  New  York,  and 
they're  quite  excited  about  the  Idea.  They 
feel  that  there  may  well  be  areas  In  Mew 
York  City  wbere  It  could  work.  I'm  sure  the 
same  would  be  true  In  other  very  large  cities. 

Q.  What's  the  federal  reaction  to  your 
propoeal? 

A.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  has  been 
real  interest.  We've  really  run  up  against 
no  one  who  has  thought  that  we  are  way  off 
base. 

One  of  our  major  goals  now  is  to  con- 
tinue to  explain  this  proposal  throughout 
the  various  branches  otf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  we  have  sensed  that  many  per- 
sons of  all  political  persuasions  In  the  Con- 
gress, for  example,  have  sensed  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  and  are,  themselves,  seeking 
solutions. 

Q.  After  the  land  Is  acquired  and  the  de- 
veloper  provides   the   basic   faclllUee,   then 
}    what  happens? 

U  A.  Most  of  the  development  from  then  on 
;  would  be  done  by  private  builders.  The  de- 
li^ veloper  selected  by  the  National  Urban 
Development  Bank  would  be  the  overall  su- 
pervisor of  the  new  community,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Rouse  Oonq>any  Is  in  the  new  city 
of  Colimibia,  Md.  They  undertook  that  de- 
velopment entirely  on  their  own — with  the 
assistance  of  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

Q.  Under  your  proposal,  will  the  developer 
have  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  national  agency 
showing  Just  what  Is  going  to  be  built? 

A.  Yes.  And,  with  the  help  of  the  bank. 
It  would  be  up  to  the  developer  to  go  out 
and  find  Industries,  merchants,  builders  and 
others  to  come  in  and  put  up  the  money  to 
construct  Individual  segments  of  the  com- 
munity— stores,  homes,  offices,  factories.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  50  billion  dollars  for 
land  and  ttasic  facilities. 

Now,  there  will  be  some  public  money  re- 
quired, if  It's  a  brand-new  city.  A  local  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  be  created  which 
could  issue  bonds  and  levy  taxes  for  schools 
and  public  buildings  of  that  kind.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  would  come  from  private 
developers  and  Industries. 

Q.  Developers  of  some  of  the  new  towns 
being  built  today  seem  to  feel  they  have  to 
have  federal  loan  guarantees  In  order  to 
make  development  feasible.  Why  Is  that?  Do 
you  think  your  plan  will  work  without  guar- 
antees? 

A.  Up  to  now,  developments  by  and  large 
have  been  too  small.  They  haven't  had  the 
assistance  of  Government  in  acquiring  land, 
or  suitable  zoning  and  building  codes. 

Depending  on  circumstances  the  developer 
may  or  may  not  have  less  money  tied  up  un- 
der our  proposal,  but  the  land  would  be  freer 
of  restrictions,  and  development  would  take 
place  according  to  an  over-all  plan  which 
would  envisage  balanced,  small  communities 
and  neighborhoods  within  the  larger  com- 
plex. 

I  think  that  Is  one  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  Columbia,  that  they  are  creating 
small  integrated  neighborhoods — Integrated 
both  as  to  Income  level  and  racial  back- 
ground— which  promls*  to  work  extremely 
well.  They  are  developing  along  lines  that 
are  acceptable  to  the  people  who  move  In. 
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Q.  How  could  you  apply  that  concept  to  a 
decayed  area  such  as  Harlem?  Would  you 
wipe  out  everything  and  rebuild  the  area? 

A.  T  suspect  that  for  portions  of  Harlem 
that  might  be  necessary.  But  there  are  areas 
in  New  York  City — in  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
and  the  Bronx  and  perhaps  also  In  Harlem — 
which  have  gone  so  far  downhill,  have  so 
many  abandoned  buildings,  that  it  would  not 
be  Impossible  to  acquire  a  very  large  area. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  uproot  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  process? 

A.  Not  if  you  started  with  one  section  in- 
volving a  very  small  removal  of  families,  and 
built  on  that  first,  giving  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  niove  from  another  section  Into  It. 
and  so  on. 

There  are  some  areas  where  there  are  vir- 
tually no  people  living. 

Q.  Can  the  old  buildings  be  renovated,  or 
do  you  have  to  redevelop  these  slum  areas 
with  modern  apartment  houses? 

A.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  buildings,  but  experience  up  till  now 
with  rehabilitating  obsolete  and  deteriorated 
buildings  has  not  been  good.  It  has  been  ter- 
ribly expensive,  and  by  and  large  It  hasn't 
worked.  But  when  you  say,  "Put  up  modem 
apartments,"  that  might  or  might  not  be  the 
type  of  building  a  developer  would  choose. 

I  think  the  Important  thing  is  to  try  to 
create  viable  conununltles  rather  than 
groups  of  isolated  apartment  buildings.  This 
is  exactly  where  we  made  the  mistake  In  the 
past. 

One  would  hope  to  have  many  sizes  and 
types  of  housing  within  each  community, 
hopefully  suitable  for  different  income  lev- 
els. For  people  with  the  lowest  incomes,  there 
would  be  a  need  for  housing  subsidies. 

Q.  Would  a  famUy  of  four  that  could  afford 
to  pay.  say,  M50  a  month  rent  on  an  apart- 
ment feel  comfortable  living  next  to  a  fam- 
ily that  could  pay  only  $135? 

A.  I  believe  that  if  communities  are  de- 
veloped the  right  way,  giving  adequate  free- 
dom of  choice  to  the  people  who  come  in,  in- 
come levels  will  not  necessarily  represent 
built-in  incompatibility. 

But  what  the  proportions  should  be,  and  so 
on,  I  think  these  are  things  that  have  to  be 
worked  out.  I  don't  pretend  that  I  have  a 
blueprint  that  would  work  everywhere.  I'm 
sure  it  would  vary  from  city  to  city. 

"new  soubces  or  tax  RxvzNtrx" — 

Q.  How  would  redevelopment  help  the 
cities  to  overcome  their  financial  and  racial 
troubles? 

A.  It  would  bring  new  life  and  new  sources 
of  tax  revenue  into  areas  which  have  progres- 
sively been  producing  less  and  less  in  the 
way  of  taxes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  might  attract  people  in 
the  suburb  back  to  the  cities? 

A.  This  could  well  be.  I  don't  think  this 
is  at  all  out  of  the  question,  if  the  develop- 
ment Is  done  on  a  large-enough  scale  and 
with  a  good  over-all  pattern  that  makes  It 
attractive. 

If  people  can  walk  to  work  or  can  go  to  work 
easily  in  10  or  15  minutes,  they  would  much 
prefer  It  to  the  present  setup,  where  many 
people  in  New  York  are  commuting  one  and 
two  and  even  three  hours  each  way  dally 
under  very  uncomfortable  and  unpleasant 
conditions. 

There  is  under  way  now  the  development 
of  housing  along  the  fringes  of  lower  Bdan- 
hattan  which  Is  going  to  enable  a  (;ood  many 
thousands  of  families  to  live  there  and  walk 
to  work.  This  isn't  a  blighted  area,  for- 
tunately, but  15  years  ago  there  was  a  risk 
that  It  mlg^t  become  so.  It  come  back  as  a 
result  of  the  concerted  action  of  the  local 
landowners  and.  businesses  working  in  the 
closest  harmony  with  tbe  city,  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Q.  Can  you  see  manufacturers  moving  back 
Into  New  York  and  other  cities  they  have 
left? 
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A.  I  don't  consider  this  to  be  out  of  the 
question  at  all,  provided  they  can  be  as- 
sured of  a  labor  force. 

Q.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  there  Is  some- 
thing good  about  cities — that  people  like  to 
live  In  them? 

A.  Yes.  After  all,  they  did  in  thri  past.  I 
still  like  to.  And  I  think  most  people  would 
like  to  much  more  if  they  saw  the  prospect 
of  an  improving  community  rather  than  a 
deteriorating  community.  But  here,  I  think, 
is  where  you  have  to  deal  with  large  areas 
rather  than  jtist  a  few  houses  In  a  block. 

Q.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  have  Just  returned 
from  a  trip  abroad.  Are  the  Europeans  ahead 
of  the  Americans  In  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems of  tbe  older  cities? 

A.  I  think  many  European  cities  have  done 
a  better  Job  with  housing  than  we  have. 
They  have  created  housing  developments 
which  have  become  much  more  attractive 
neighborhood  centers. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  public  or  private 
housing? 

A.  Both. 

B.  Big  apartment  buildings  or  small  town- 
houses? 

A.  That  varies  from  city  to  city.  By  and 
large,  they  tend  to  build  walk-up  apartments, 
not  tbe  high-rises  we  have.  But  somehow 
they  have  created  a  more  pleasing  atmos- 
phere than  I  think  we  have  in  many  of  our 
cities. 

Q.  Have  racial  animosities  made  the  prob- 
lem more  difficult  In  the  U.S.? 

A.  I'm  sure  that  is  part  of  the  problem. 
And  another  part  is  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, which  reflects  many  factors,  among 
them  building  codes,  zoning  requirements 
and  trade-union  restrictions. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  apply  to  housing — one  of  our 
most  Important  industries — the  mass-pro- 
duction techniques  that  we  i^ply  to  auto- 
mobiles or,  for  that  matter,  to  house  trailers. 
And  one  reason  that  we  see  a  tremendous 
growth  of  mobile  homes  is  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  that  non- 
mobile  homes  are. 

Q.  Is  that  good  or  bad? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it's  bad  in  the  sense  that 
some  of  the  mobile-home  parks  are  a  blight 
on  the  countryside  in  appearance.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  wouldn't  be  possible — if  one 
could  clear  away  these  problems  that  I  men- 
tioned— to  bvLlld  attractive,  permanent 
homes  vising  the  same  techniques  that  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mobile 
homes.  Some  day  this  will  come. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  the  new  cities  to  be  made 
up  mostly  of  apartment  houses  or  single- 
family  homes? 

A.  I  would  hope  for  a  considerable  mix- 
ture— some  tovrahouses,  some  condominium- 
type,  multiple-family  units,  and  some  ajiart- 
ment  houses. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  commitments  have  you 
been  able  to  get  from  the  companies  that 
would  have  to  put  up  the  money  for  the 
development  bank  you  are  proposing? 

A.  We  haven't  asked  for  any  commitments 
yet.  We've  talked  with  a  number  of  banks 
and  instirance  comp<uiies,  and  on  the  whole 
we've  gotten  a  favorable  response. 

I  think  that  American  business  recognizes 
that  It  is  m  Its  ovm  Interest  and  the  interest 
of  our  country  to  find  a  way  to  solve  tbe  ex- 
traordinarily great  urban  problems  that  we 
face,  and  that  It  has  a  responsibility  to  play 
Its  part.  Business  will  put  up  the  money,  if 
It  sees  a  way  in  which  it  can  play  a  part 
without  losing  money  but  perhaps  accepting 
somewhat  less  attractive  terms  than  it  would 
normally  expect. 

You're  probably  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  Insurance  industry  has  already  commit- 
ted a  billion  dollars  for  xirban  housing.  And 
the  banking  conununlty  recently  pledged  a 
like  amount  and  is  well  on  the  way  to  in- 
vesting that  for  specific  projects  In  the  cities. 

So    our   plan    is    not   completely    new.   It 
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glmply  l«  »n  1<1«»  t^t  would  enable  a  great 
niany  more  inatltutlona  to  invest.  Favorable 
response  to  this  proposal  has  encouraged  ua 
to  further  refine  and  teat  it.  To  this  end 
we  have  retained  the  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation,  a  management-consulting  firm 
specializing  In  all  aspects  of  real  estate 
planning  and  development. 

Q.  Are  the  banks  investing  in  large  bousing 
projects  in  New  York  City? 

A.  Yes.  For  example,  we  and  a  number 
of  other  banks  are  Involved  in  one  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York — in  landfill  on  the 
river.  Waterside  la  the  name  of  It.  This  re- 
quired a  75-mllllon-dollar  loan  to  put  up 
mixed  housing,  a  good  deal  of  It  low-Income. 
SHAPING  "rtmjKK  or  otja  socixtt" — 

Q.  Do  you  consider  your  plan  the  big  thing 
that's  godng  to  save  the  cities? 

A.  I  can't  believe  that  any  one  project  la 
going  to  be  their  salvation.  What  we  have 
done  is  to  Identify  the  roadblocks  which  have 
prevented  large-scale  redevelopment  and  new 
community  building  on  a  viable  basis. 

The  future  of  our  cities — ^indeed,  the  future 
of  our  American  society — depends  on  the  con- 
tinuing renewal  at  (rider  conununlUes  and  the 
building  of  new  communities.  Major  commit- 
ments by  both  tbe  public  and  private  sectors 
are  ewentlal.  Oovernment  must  do  what  It 
can  do  beet  throuigh  Its  powers  of  planning, 
oo-ordliwtlon.  regulation,  land  acquisition 
and  subatdy.  Oiven  this,  bualneaB  will  pro- 
vide the  management,  manpower,  nuiterlal 
and  flnanolng  needed  to  rebuild  our  existing 
dtles  and  create  new  ones. 

We,  then,  are  proposing  mechanisms  for 
both  the  Government  and  the  private  sector 
to  perform  In  their  respective  roles.  One 
mechanism  Is  a  p\irely  public  agency  for 
urban  growth-and-development  policy.  The 
other  is  a  private  National  Urban  Develop- 
ment Bank.  If  these  could  provide  what  has 
been  lacking,  then  I  think  this  proposal 
could  make  a  significant  contribution. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  President  will  look 
favorably  on  this  propoeal? 

A.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will.  Thus  far,  the 
response  from  people  at  the  White  House  has 
been  encouraging. 


REPORT    TO    NPTTH    DISTRICTT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   IKDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude the  following  commentary  on  the 
tax  situation: 

WASHINOTON  RTPOBT COMCirSSMAN  LZB 

Hamilton 

The  American  taxpayer  can  be  excused  if 
he  gets  a  little  numb.  He  pays  taxes  to  local, 
state  and  Federal  governments  on  what  he 
earns  (income  tax) ,  what  he  spends  (sales 
tax)  and  what  he  owns  (property  tax). 

He  is  probably  unaware,  however,  that 
Federal  Income  taxes,  which  seem  to  get  most 
of  the  blame  for  "high"  taxes,  have  been  de- 
clining over  tbe  last  30  years. 

Except  for  the  10  percent  surcharge,  passed 
In  1968  and  now  expired,  Individual  Federal 
Income  taxes  have  not  been  raised  since 
1951 — and  even  that  Increase  was  allowed  to 
expire  m  1963.  In  fact,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  provided  substantial  relief  for  many 
taxpayers. 

State  and  local  taxes,  on  the  other  hand. 
have  been  escalating  during  the  last  two 
decades.  State  and  local  governments  have 
been  forced  to  Increase  their  tax  levies  as 
more  and  more  demands  have  been  made 
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upon  them  for  new  or  expanded  services. 
Spending  for  these  services  has  Jumped  by 
12  times  since  1946.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment costs  incraased  from  911  billion  In  1946 
to  tl32  billion  in  1070. 

Most  of  this  cost  is  borne  by  sales  and/or 
gross  receipts  tax,  which,  In  46  states.  Is  the 
largest  single  source  of  revenue.  Last  year, 
only  27  states  used  corporate  and  personal 
Income  taxes  for  20  percent  or  more  of  their 
total  revenues.  Eight  states  had  no  income 
tax,  relying  on  sales,  property  and  excise 
taxes  for  their  revenue. 

Although  the  taxpayer  tends  to  generalize 
about  all  taxes,  the  power  to  tax  Is  shared 
among  the  P'ederal  government  and  state 
and  local  governments.  The  Indiana  General 
Assembly  cannot  change  the  Federal  Income 
tax  schedule,  and  the  U.S.  Congress  cannot 
change  the  state's  sales,  property  and  ad- 
justed gross  Income  tax  rates. 

While  tbe  Federal  Income  tax  liability 
has  remained  relatively  stable — or  reduced 
In  some  Instances — one  type  of  Federal  tax 
has  Increased  In  the  last  30  years.  This  Is  the 
special  purpose  tax,  the  revenues  from  which 
do  not  go  into  the  general  receipts  of  the 
treasury. 

User  taxes  make  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  category.  Federal-aid  highways  are 
constructed  with  taxes  from  tbe  sale  of  gaso- 
line, tires,  auto  accessories  and  trucks.  User 
taxes  also  are  levied  on  airline  peissenger 
tickets,  aviation  fuel,  air  cargo,  and  on  the 
registration  of  airplanes. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development 
In  taxation  is  occurring  without  much  pub- 
lic attention  or  complaint.  Federal  payroll 
taxes  are  becoming  an  Increasingly  impor- 
tant part  of  our  revenue  system.  This  method 
of  taxation  now  is  the  second  largest  source 
of  Federal  funds.  Payroll  taxes  provide  more 
income  to  the  treasury  than  corporate  In- 
come taxes,  or  any  Federal  tax,  except  the 
Individual  Income  tax. 

The  Federal  incMne  tax.  enacted  in  1913, 
Is  a  progressive  tax,  meaning  that  the  more 
each  citizen  makes,  tbe  more  taxes  he  is  ex- 
pected to  pay.  But  payroll  taxes  are  not  pro- 
gressive taxes,  and  have  little  relationship 
to  wage  earner's  ability  to  pay.  The  burden 
of  the  payroll  tax  hits  hardest  on  low  and 
middle   Income  wage   earners. 

As  an  example,  until  1960,  the  Social  Se- 
curity withholding  tax  was  1  percent  of  the 
first  $3,000  of  Income.  Today,  employers  and 
employees  each  pay  5J  percent  on  the  first 
$7,800  of  Income  and  further  rate  and  base 
Increases  are  scheduled.  Unless  the  whole 
concept  of  financing  social  security  is 
chan^,  periodic  increasing  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  will  continue  to  require  ever- 
increasing  payroll  taxes. 

For  the  Am«1can  taxpayer,  there  may  be 
some  consolation — although  not  much — if 
he  knows  the  United  SUtes  enjoys  a  lerel 
of  taxation  at  all  levels  of  government  which 
is  appreciably  lower  than  most  other  indus- 
trial nations.  Government  at  all  levels  took 
out  of  private  income  about  28  percent  in 
this  country,  as  compared  to  36-to-40  per- 
cent m  countries  such  as  France,  Oermany 
and  Sweden. 


THE  HEAT  GOT  TO  WALTER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  na.iNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 

generally  true  that  whatever  profession 

or  occupation  an  individual  may  have 

selected  as  his  Ufe's  work,  he  is  always 
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more  sensitive  to  what  others  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  work  or  endeavor  may 
have  to  say  about  issues  and  problems 
affecting  that  particular  group. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  May  25,  1971,  edi- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  entitled 
"The  Heat  Got  to  Walter,"  commenting 
upon  a  recent  speech  by  Mr.  Walter 
Cronkite  of  CBS  News  during  which  he 
made  some  rather  dramatic  charges 
against  the  Nixon  administration.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Thb  Hkat  Got  to  Walter 

Poor  Old  Walter  Cronkite  I 
He  made  a  frightened  speech  before  tbe 
"Radio  and  Television  Society"  the  other  day 
In  which  he  charged  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion with  a  "conspiracy"  to  "destroy  the 
credibility"  of  the  "free  press" — with  TV  as 
the  prime  target. 

He  admitted  there  was  no  evidence  of  such 
motives,  but  proceeded  at  length  to  describe 
this  horrid  "ctmaplracy." 

He  said  it  was  natural  for  administrations 
to  get  "edgy"  under  the  critical  eye  of  the 
press — but  said  there  Is  evidence  to  8ui^x>rt 
THE  SUSPICION  that  It  has  "conceived, 
planned,  orchestrated  and  is  now  conducting 
a  program  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  a  free 
press." 

Poor  devU ! 

After  massive,  constant,  unremitting  at- 
tacks over  a  period  of  years  on  government 
decisions,  somebody  finally  talked  back  to 
Walter — and  HE  Immediately  gets  "edgy "  at 
the  appearance  of  a  "critical  eye." 

It  is  rather  funny  and  rather  tragic.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  Splro  Agnew  accused 
CBS,  particularly,  and  others  of  a  kind  of 
"con^iracy"  of  a  political  nature — and  sup- 
ported his  point  of  view  with  Item-by-ltem 
evidence  of  planning,  polishing,  and  hand- 
tooling  their  presentations. 

Although  the  "evidence"  of  the  volume  of 
criticism  and  the  techniques  used  week  after 
week  and  on  subject  after  subject  was  pro- 
digious as  to  the  TV  clique's  attitude — such 
charges  were  regarded  as  hysterical,  "Mc- 
Carthylte,"  and  shamefully  irresponsible  by 
the  likes  of  Walter  himself. 

Now,  on  the  same  kind  of  "evidence"  but 
much  LESS  OF  IT,  Walter  U  howling  "con- 
spiracy 1" 

If  it's  a  matter  of  who  has  the  thinnest 
skin — CBS  wins  hands  down. 

The  real  fuss  Is  over  their  painful  bums 
from  a  single  recent  fiasco — the  "Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"— for  which  they  heard  such 
lively  criticism  as  the  classic  letter  which 
said  that  If  a  CBS  documentary  were 
carefully  shaped  for  10  months  or  more  to 
reconstruct  and  present  John  the  Baptist 
baptizing  Jesus — it  would  present  It  as  if 
John  were  trying  to  drown  Jesus! 

The  truth  is  that  "free  expression"  Is  not 
a  function  restricted  to  Walter  Cronkite  or 
the  press,  and  there  has  never  been  a  doc- 
trine that  in  order  to  enjoy  "freedom  of 
speech"  or  press  you  have  to  be  artificially 
"free  from  criticism." 

The  right  of  free  speech  does  not  make 
any  of  us  above  reproach,  and  "freedom  of 
the  press"  Is  not  a  license  for  untouchable 
megolomanla. 

We  may  do  a  good  Job  or  a  lousy  one.  and 
we  certainly  have  the  right  to  defend  our- 
selves on  that  basis — but  howling  that  any 
crtticlan  is  an  "attack  on  freedom"  is  a  cop- 
out. 

The  "press"  has  told  many  a  victim  In 
the  public  arena,  "If  you  can't  stand  the 
heat,  stay  out  of  the  kitchen."  The  same 
goes  for  people  in  the  newspaper  or  broad- 
cast business.  (C.  L.  Dancey.) 
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FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OP  MISSISSIPPI  SCHOOL  OP 
MEDICINE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF   IflBSISStFrC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPKESBNTATXVB3 

Tuesday.  June' 1.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speafcer.  the  House 
soon  will  be  considering  Important  legls- 
latlon  dealing  with  health  manpower. 
This  legislation  is  a  critical  component 
of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  create  a  better 
and  a  more  meaningful  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— a  life  less  burdened  by  disease  and 
suffering. 

The  reason  the  forthcoming  legisla- 
tion Is  so  crucial  Is  that  health  man- 
power necessary  to  achieving  the  goal  of 
better  and  more  meaningful  lives  is  in 
short  supply. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  United 
States  right  now  faces  a  shortage  of 
some  50,000  physicians,  a  shortage  of 
57.000  dentists,  a  shortage  of  nearly  150,- 
000  nurses,  and  a  shortage  of  more  than 
250,000  allied  health  personnel. 

Yet  the  academic  medical  centers  that 
educate  and  train  health  professionals 
are  facing  financial  crises  which  prevCTit 
them  from  fulfllllng  their  essential  role 
in  providing  this  manpower. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  national  policy 
In  support  of  medical  education  should 
be  based  on  two  concepts— that  medical 
education  is  a  function  of  national  im- 
portance, and  that  the  medical  institu- 
tions Involved  are  a  national  resource. 

Only  through  viewing  medical  schools 
as  a  national  resource  and  providing 
Federal  support  for  their  basic  operations 
at  substantial  levels  and  In  a  continuing 
form  can  this  structure  of  vital  institu- 
ttons  and  their  indispensable  functions 
be  sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  disturbed  to  learn 
recently  of  the  severity  of  the  financial 
conditions  at  tlie  Uuiversity.  of  Missis- 
sippi School  of  Medicine,  In  my  own  dis- 
trict. 

At  the  .school  of  medicine,  conditions  of 
financial  distress  have  forced  detri- 
mental changes  in  the  content  and  qual- 
ity of  a  number  of  programs.  These  are 
programs  vital  to  functions  of  the  school, 
and  in  some  eases  vital  to  my  State. 

As  an  example,  lack  of  ability  to  pay 
competitive  .salaries  h&a  led  to  the  lo6.s  of 
almost  the  entire  department  of  anesthe- 
siology. To  rebuild  this  department  will 


cost  approximately  double  the  depart- 
mental budget. 
Other  examples  abound.  The  school's 

ability  to  develop  a  full  time  department 
in  family  practice  has  been  severely  ham- 
pered. Funds  are  inadequate  to  staff 
badly  needed  full-time  departments  in 
plastic  surgery,  dermatology,  and  oph- 
thalmology, and  this,  deficiency  is  im- 
pairing the  school's  training  programs. 

Lack  of  funds  has  forced  the  school  to 
forego  the  recruiting  of  faculty  In  a  num- 
ber of  Important  fields,  constituting  very 
real  handicaps  in  the  training  of  students 
and  house  staff. 

Due  to  lack  of  funds,  the  school  is 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  only  good, 
human  drug  toxicologj-  labcratorj*  in  the 
State.  The  increase  in  the  drug  Ebu.se 
problem  makes  the  provL'^ion  of  tcxi- 
CDl023"  support  obligatcrj'. 

Purthejrraore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  increafe  clasf  size  aod  thua  to 
help  meet  the  national  need  for  addi- 
tional physicians,  capital  construction 
has  been  planned  by  the  school.  But  the 
plans  have  fallen  through  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  school  to  secure  matching 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  by  the..e 
conditions  of  extreme  fiiiancial  distress 
in  such  a  prestigious  school. 

Provisions  in  the  forthcoming  health 
manpower  legislation  for  construction 
assistance  and  for  operating  support  of 
medical  schools  can  provide  useful  ap- 
proaches for  meeting  the  financial  needs 
of  Mississippi  and  of  all  the  Nation's 
medical  schools. 

The  legislation  should  be  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  giant  step  forward,  toward 
recognizing  oue  medical  schools  as  a  na- 
tional resource.  It  can  be  the  'beginning 
of  a  laudable  national  effort  to  provide 
the  schools  with  a  fundamental  base  of 
suppgrt  at  a  substantial  level  and  in  a 
continuing  form. 


POLLUTION  FIQHTHl 


HON.  JOHN  a  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUrOKMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Txtesdav,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral decades  '  our  people  have  been  'in- 
doctrinated with  the  idea  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  solve  their  ills. 


Local  governments,  in  line  with  this  con- 
cept, have  all  waited  to  get  the  handout 
from  Washington  which,  being  glow  in 
coming  and  deficient  in  amount,  has 
made  little  progress  possible,  as  tvltness 
the  fight  against  pollution. 

But  the  profit  motive  which  accounted 
for  our  high  standard  of  living  and  our 
great  freedom,  gets  things  done  «£!. 
ciently,  quickly  and  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  A  good  example  is  the  exten- 
sive and  expensive  work  done  by  tie  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp 
as  described  in  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Santa  Ana  Regis- 
ter under  date  of  April  16,  1971: 

POIXtmON   PiGBTKB 

It  Is  popular  to  pdat  tbe  finger  of  shame 
for  all  klodB  at  poUutloo  at  buslnew.  But  If 
bnslno€B  bas  in  ti»  pest  slimed  in  this  area, 
It  la  ha*t«iUag  to  make  ameiKiB. 

Take  for  instance  the  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Corp.  and  ita  subsldl- 
arlee.  Not  only  are  they  InvolTed  wttl»  doroi. 
oping  new  products  and  proceaees  to  benefit 
ail  of  us,  but  they  are  xapldly  moving  into 
Improvement  of  social-environmental  rel*. 
tlons  ao  that  more  of  xis  may  be.  better  able 
to  enjoy  the  new  products. 

The  numerous  subsidiaries  are  trying  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life.  Stenberg-FIygt 
AB,  maker  of  laduatrlal  pompe,  has  entend 
the  poUutloa-control  marleet  for  the  paper 
Industry  with  a  highly  efficient  proptletary 
proceea  that  purifies  and  re^uaee  waste  water 
In  Hoqulam,  Wash.,  heUooptare  lower  and- 
pollution  "digester  caps"  into  place  on  gas 
recovery  towers  at  the  ITT  Rayonler  mUl. 
When  Rayonler  adds  to  Ita  mil)  for  chemical 
oeUulOBC  production  In  Jeesup,  Oa.,  It  will  be 
equipped  with  the  most  advanced  air  hm 
water  protection  equipment. 

Also  In  Wasiilngton  state,  Rayonler  al- 
lows public  use  of  most  of  Its  3^0,000  acres 
of  land  for  recreation  and  provides  oam{>- 
inr  areas  with  oooking  facilities.  It  has  a  re- 
search unit  of  oce»nographer8,  marine  biolo- 
gists and  air  pollution  scientists  who  devote 
full  time  to  solvlju:  ^ui  preventing  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  company 
operations.  If  has  Invested.*  $22  mmion  for 
water  protection  and  tS  mffltoh  for  air  pro- 
tection. 

In  humAn-frta4;^qns,  vari^i^s  3ube*«llarles 
have  pi'oivlde*  tqosi-eHiployAwit  bpportum- 
tles  and  upgrading  of  sknu,  risked  venture 
capital  In  supporting  minority  gpjupe  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  otherwise: 
sponsored  47  drug  education  seminars  in  1970 
and  turned  over  a  building  In  Honolulu,  i«Bt- 
r^ee  for  a  ytar,  for  a  drug  cllfac;  fclrUfted 
Manketo  to  Peruvian  earthquake  victims-  -and 
contributed  to  business  training  schools. 

The  Ust  of  other  vohustbmey  efTorts  la  leog 
and  the  results  are  helpful.  Perhaps  Instead 
of  crying  "Shame"  so  often,  it  Is  time  to 
look  around  at  good  effocte  by  business  and 
say  "Thanks." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-TFerf/ies(/a^,  June  2,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  JcTiow  that  in  everything  God  works 
for  ffood —Romana  8:  28. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  who  art 
ever  calling  us  to  live  with  good  will  in 
our  hearts,  help  us  so  to  CH?en  our  hearts 
to  Thee  Umt  this  virtue  may  come  to  new 
life  within  us.  Then,  may  we  share  it  with 
one  another  and  together  share  it  with 
others  across  the  seas  that  good  will  may 


reign   throughout  the   world   and  men 
learn  to  live  together  in  peace. 
In  Thy  hoJy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lias  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the. last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoontes  to  the.Hoiee 
;u5  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHEDULE  OF  APPROPRIATION 
BILLa 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
working  with  the  House  leadership  In 
cormoctlon  with  the  House  schedule  on 
appropriation  bills  for  the  moaths  of 
Jime  and  July. 

We   hope  to  pass  six  appropriation 
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Wlls  -through   the   House    during   the 
month  of  JUne. 

We  expect  to  pass  the  legislfttlve  aj>- 
proprtation  bill  on  Friday  of  this  week. 

We  expect  to  take  up  the  Treasury- 
post  Office-Qene;:al  Government  bill 
about  June  22;  the  agriculture,  environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  bUl 
about  June  23;  the  State- Justice-Com- 
merce-Judiciary  urn  about  June  24;  the 
HUD-space  science  Mil  about  June  28; 
and  the  Interior  and  related  ajgendes 
bill  about  June  29. 

The  House  passed  the  education  ap- 
pr(H>rUt,tkm  l^  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
if  we  do  meet  this  schedule  In  June  we 
will  have  paaeed  In  the  House  by  June 
30  one-half  of  the  apprcpriatloo  Wlls  f  or 
the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Let  me  ftfid  that  the  betirlngs  and  the 
report  on  the  legislative  bill  are  avail- 
able in  the  Committee  en  Appropria- 
tions. Let  me  also  aay  that  we  have  con- 
ducted thousands  -of  hmirs  of  hearings 
on  the  various  bills,  and  tiutt  many  of 
the  hearings  are  how  available  to  Viam- 
bers  so  that  they  can,  If  they  desire,  do 
background  work,  on  any  of  tjhese  bills. 

Addiilonal  liearkigs  w^  be  released 
almost  dally  during  the  next  2  nr  3 
weeks,  and  others  later  on,  in  order  that 
Members  may  have  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  themselves  with  t^e 
forthcoming  apprppriation  bills.  We  are 
teleasing  t"hem  &s  soon  a?  We  get  them 
from  the  printer. 

Copies  of  bills  and  reports  are  always 
available  at  the  committee  rooms  in  the 
Capitol  immediately  after  the  commit- 
tee reports. 

JVI.T   BCKBDUUt 

■  In  Jifly,  we  hope  to  pass  all  the  re- 
maining regular  appropriation  bills.! .  / 

We  expect  to  report  the  transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill  shortly  after  the 
July  4  break. 

Hearings,  on  the  Public  Works-ABC 
bill  are  c<«icluded. 

Hearings  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  will  conclude  next  week.  A  re- 
porting date  is  imcertain  as  a  result  Of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  yet  have  an  ap- 
propriate legislfttlve  authorisation  bilL 

We  hope  to  concliude  hearings  on  the 
other  bills  during  June. 

I  will  place  additional  Information  on 
these  matters  in  the  Extensions  Of  Re- 
marks section  \A  the  Record. 

As  Metnbert  know,  several  of  these 
bills  are  dependent  to  one  extent  or 
another  on  authorization  legislation.  But 
It  is  our  h(H>e  to  be  fU>le  to  clear  all  these 
bills  through  the  House  before  the  Au- 
gust 6  summer  recess. 

I  should  add  that  with  the  cooperatton 
of  the  other  body,  we  shqfuld  Ifc  able  to 
conclude  conferences  on  quite  a  number 
of  these  bills  before  the  August  6  sum- 
mer recess. 


known  to  Westerners  as  Diana  Ean,  lives 
at  26  west  9th  Street  in  New  York  City 
and  has  received  the  distinguished  honor 

01  being  the  second  living  artist,  and 
first  woman,  ever  invited  to  exhibit  work 
at  the  Nottonal  Historical  Museum  In 
Tahsran.  The  e^dalblt  of  Miss  Kan's  work 
will  open  on  July  7  and  will  continue  for 

2  months. 

Miss  Kan's  talent  is  well  known  to  Teal- 
dents  of  the  17th  Congressional  District, 
for  her  works  have  appeared  for  many 
years  at  the  Washhigton  Scjuare  Outdoor 
Art  Exhibit,  as  well  as  at  the  Nationajl 
Arts  Club,  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, the  Christopher  Art  Oallery*  and 
-the  Lord  «aid  Taylor  Art  GaUery,  all  in 
New  York.  Miss  Kan  also  «ijoys  an  in- 
ternational reputation  which  began  when 
she  first  exhibited  her  work  in  Shanghai 
at  the  age  of  9.  Since  then  her  paintings 
have  appeared  in  H(»ig  Kong,  Macau, 
Bangkok,  London,  Paris,  San  ft-andsco, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  Naples,  Pla. 

It  ts  unfortunate  tiiat  the  Coi?Gitt5- 
sio'NAL  Record  cannot  reproduce  pictures, 
because  the  briUlant  colors  end  delicate 
artistry  of  Miss  Kan's  work  are  truly 
outstanding.  I  am  pleased  feo  bring  this 
distinguished  lady  to  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention, and  I  hope  that  they  %ill  have 
an  c^jportunity  to  view  her  work  in  the 
near  fiAure. 


of  our  commumties,  and  I  would  think 
before  the  vote  today  that  the  other  side 
would  provide  us  with  the  data  upon 
which  they  have  based  their  proposal. 


MISS    DIANA   KAN.    A   GREENWICH 
VILLAGE  ARTIST 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  our  colleagues'  attention  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  one  of  my 
constituents.    Kan    Man    Shu.    who   is 


EMEflQENCY    EMPLOYMENT 
LBGlSLA'nON 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission'  to  address  the  House  fox  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
msLrks.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ttfteri 
noon  we  all  are"  going  to  be  asked  to  vot« 
on  one  of  two  alteriiative  approaches  to 
the  very  serious  ftToblem  of  th«  man- 
power and  training  for  Jobs  in  thifi  coun- 
try. ^  .      • 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking  advantage  of 
this  moment  to  renew  an  urgent  request 
made  by  our  subcommittee  to  the  atodn- 
istraCion  «nd  to  the  other  side. 

TTiere  Is  a  table  that  will  be  presented 
by  "the  other  side  to  the  ijiember^hlP  rep- 
resenting hoV  much  better  off  our  re- 
spective qomn^unities  wxQ  be  vmder  the 
substitute  proposal. 

We  have  aak^d  and  have  not  received 
from  the  Department  of  Lahervr-and  this 
is  at  very  g^eat  Importance  to  all  growth 
States  such  as  Calif  omla— on  what  fiscal 
year  cost  Infottnatlon  are  they  basing 
their  formula.  Tte  ^rmuia  Is  bised  on 
a  3-flscal-year  average.  We  have  asked 
and  have  riot  received  what  the  expendi- 
tures were— State  by  State  arid  commu- 
nity by  communitj^for  the  |lsc«l  year 
1969.  We  have  requested  andiiave  not  re- 
ceived a  State-by-State  and  community- 
by-communlty  figure = for  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 

We  have  requested  and  have  not  re- 
ceived on  ^haj;  basis  thef  have  estimated 
the  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Their  formula  is  based  on  the  aver- 
age of  these  a  beDChmark  years.  Yet.  not 
a  single  Member  on  our  side  has  been 
able  to  ascertain — and  we  have  tried — 
what  aimual  benchmark  data  they  are 
using. 

This  proposal  Is  one  affecting  every  one 


A  PROFIT  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
CAFEnXOUAS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  alnd  vas.glVen  per- 
mission to  addi^  the  Hduse  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  jmd  extend  hid  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we 
had  the  first  report  from  the  auditaTs  on 
the  House  restaiBtuots  azid  cafetedas.  We 
have  been  auditing  them  on  a  dally  bairiB. 

I  called  In  the.  Members  of  the  press 
corps  for  tile  three  dallies  hei^  In  Wash- 
ington, along  with  representatives  ol  the 
wire  servicer,  and  told  them.ithe  good 
news,  that  the  cafeteiilas  for  the  first 
time  In  the  memory  of  man  in  the  month 
of  May  made  ^profit. 

I  did  nat  see  anything  In  either  the 
Post  or  tiwNews  about  thst.  lam  ha^m 
to  say  the  Star  dldearry  a  factMl  report. 
~  Tbey  frequently  talk  about  subsidized 
meaJs  for  Cdngreasmen.  Of  cotuse.  about 
as  many  reporters  6at  down  there,  per- 
centagewise, as  Ccmgressmea-J  never  aav 
anytiilng  about  any  subsidized  meals  for 
reporters. 

Anyway,  after  a  does  tiieck  and  audit 
the  cafeterias  made  a  profit  last  m<»th 
of  about  $1,356.  We  are  moving  the  same 
audit  system  into  the  House  restanraat. 
I  do  not  knonr  whether  we  can  make  the 
restaurant  make  a  profit  because  of  the 
fact  that  after  the  lunch  hour  the  WBlters 
go  on  overtime  and  the  restaurant  re- 
main^ open  so  long  as  the  ^o,use  is  in  ses- 
sion, but  the  os&sXi  has  bea>:^cut  down 
^a^Ucally. 

I  thought  that  would  be  news.  Appar- 
ently it  was  not,  so  the  Mily  way  the 
Members  are  golnig  to  know  about  this  is, 
apparently,  If  1  tell  them  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis,  which  Twill  do. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ABE^IDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Byldently  a  qudrimi  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BdGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  VbsUA- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abo-urezk 

Anderson, 

TiiBB. 

Buriescm,  Tex. 

Camp 

C^rey.  N,T. 

Qiniey 

OiUholm 

Clark 

Olawson, 

Del 
Clay 

Cougblln 
Culver 
Dell  urns 
DenboUn 
Dent 
Devlne 
DlgKS 
Dom 
Dow 


[RoU  No.  1121 

Dulskl 
D^vyer 
BdwardklA. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Howers 
Mynt   J 
Ford,        r  v 
TBViUUnxD. 
CMUagber 
CjHulmo 
04ldwliter 
Hat3uLW»y 
Hubert 
HUlla 
Xchoid 
Jarman 
Jctees.  Ala. 
Leggett 
Long.  La. 
McClory 
McCullocb 
McDade 


McKlnaey 

Metc&lTo     . , 

Moos 

Pike 

PiTOie 

Roberts 

Boosey.  N.T. 

iKosentbal 

HoiBtenkowskl 

Rouah 

RubnelB 

fiatCcrtteld 
8Ml>ler 

Btratton 
Btucluy 
Brmington 
Teagne,  Tex. 
Tbompeon,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Wbalen 
Young,  Tex. 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  370 
Manbers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  575, 
APPAIaACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BLATNIK  submitted  the  foUow- 
Ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  575)  to  authorise  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  aa  amended: 

COWRUNCK  RSPOKT    (BXPT.   No.   03-237) 

The  oominlttAe  of  oonfer«Doe  on  the  dl«- 
agreelng  vo(«s  of  tbe  two  HouMa  on  tb« 
*men<lm6nta  of  th«  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
676)  to  authorize  funds  to  cairy  out  the 
purpoMS  of  the  Appalachian  BegloniU  De- 
vel<9ment  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  oonferenoe,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  reepeotlve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
naattM'  pn^xieed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

Tm^  I— iPTJBLIC  WORKS  AOOEL- 
ERATION  ACT 

Sbc.  101.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  Aooeleratlon  Act  Amend- 
ments ot  1071". 

8«c.  loa.  The  Public  Works  Aoorieration 
Act  {42  n.S.C.  aOil  et  seq.)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Clause  (1)  of  section  3(a)  is  amended 
to  read  as  fc^ows:  "(1)  certain  commu- 
nities and  areas  in  the  Nation  are  pree- 
enlly  burdened  by  substantial  unen4>loy- 
ment  and  underemiployment  resulting  from 
the  economic  decline  at  1970,  and". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  is 
amended    to   read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  Federal 
assistance  to  stimulate  public  works  invest- 
ment in  order  to  increase  employment  op- 
portunities is  most  urgently  needed  in  those 
areas,  both  urban  and  rural,  suffering  per- 
sistent or  substantial  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment." 

(3)  SubeeoUon  (a)  of  section  3  u 
amended  to  read  as  f<4IowB: 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'eligible  area'  means — 

"(1)  those  areas  deslgn*ted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Oommeroe  as  'redevel<^ment  areas' 
or  as  'economic  development  centers'  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1906,  and  those  areas 
designated  by  sxich  Secretary  under  section 
100  of  such  Act. 

"(3)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  six  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

"(3)  those  areas  which  the  Secreitary  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  areas  ha.Ting 
an  average  rate  of  unemployment  of  veterans 
who  served  on  active  duty  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  as  defined  in  section  101(39)  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  «uid  who  wwe 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  in 
the  military,  naval,  or  air  service  ot  the 
United  States  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  at  least  35  per  centum  above 
the  natiooAl  average  rate  of  all  unemploy- 
ment for  three  consecutive  months  or  more 
during  the  preceding  twelve-month  period." 


(4)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  ot 
section  3  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  any  provision  ot  such  law 
requiring  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
State  or  local  government  involved  to  be  leas 
than  a  fixed  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  project, 
grants-in-aid  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  section  which  bring  the  total  of  all 
Federal  oontrlbutions  to  such  project  up  to 
80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project,  or 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  proj- 
ect If  the  State  or  local  government  has 
exhausted  its  effective  taxing  and  borrowing 
capacity  for  such  purposes  and  therefore  does 
not  have  economic  and  fln&nclal  capability 
to  assume  aU  at  the  additional  fln*ncial  obli- 
gations required." 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  yeara  beginning 
after  June  30,  1970,  not  to  exxseed  $3,000,000  - 
000,  to  be  allocated  by  the  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  prescribing  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures,  the  President  shall  require  that 
priority  be  given  to  projects  for  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  basic  public  works  (in- 
cluding works  for  the  storag*,  treatment 
puriflcaUon.  or  distributioo  of  water;  and 
sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer  facul- 
ties) for  which  there  Is  an  urgent  and  vital 
public  need." 

(7)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  S  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  determining  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraiA  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
Uon  shall  be  the  criteria  established  in  sec- 
tion 8.3(a)  of  Utle  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  as  in  effect  March  3,  1071." 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(»)  No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by  the 
President  under  this  Act  ahall  be  made  avail- 
able during  any  fiscal  year  to  any  state  or 
local  government  for  any  public  works  proj- 
ect if  the  proposed  or  planned  total  expendi- 
t\ire  (exclusive  of  Federal  funds)  of  such 
State  or  local  government  during  such  fiscal 
year  for  all  Its  capital  Improvement  projects 
Is  decreased." 

(0)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  7.  An  eligible  area  xinder  this  Act 
shaU  retain  such  designation  for  only  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  meet  the  unemploy- 
ment criteria  applicable  to  it  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  designation  be  terminated  prior  to 
one  year  after  the  date  of  designation. 

"Sbc.  8.  Federal  financial  assistance  made 
from  allocations  made  by  the  President  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to  projects 
and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  such  projects." 

Sic.  103.  (a)  Clause  (U)  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  303  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  9" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sectaon  3". 

(b)  Section  303(e)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1066  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  9"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3",  and  by  striking  out  "60  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80  per  centum". 

Sec.  104.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex.  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  \mder  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Public  Works  Accel- 
eration Act. 


TITUS  H— THB  PUBUO  WOBKS  AND  BOO- 
NOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AOT  OF  1046 
Skc.  301.  This  tlUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Public  Works  and  Xconomlo  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1071". 

Sxc.  302.  Section  106  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1066  (M 
U.S.C.  3136)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  oomma  and  the  foUowlng- 
"and  not  to  exceed  8660,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30  1072 
and  June  30, 1073." 

Sxc.  203.  Subsection  (c)  of  secUon  201  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  UB.C.  3141)  is  amended 
by  strUUng  out  "June  30, 1071"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1978". 

Sxc.  204.  Section  303  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
U3.C.  3152)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
June  30,  197 1"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thweof 
"June  30,  1971,  June  30,  1073,  and  June  30 
1973". 

Szc.  306.  Section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
UjS.C.  3161)  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  eubeectlon  (a)  u 
amended  by  striking  out  "40  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "60  per  cen- 
tum". 

(2)  Paragr^)h  (6)  of  subsecUon  (a)  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(6)  the  Secretary  may  designate  as  re- 
development areas  those  communities  or 
neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
poutlcal  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries) 
which — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  have  ons 
of  the  foUowlng  conditions: 

"(1)  a  large  concentration  of  low-lacoma 
persons: 

"(U)  rural  areas  having  substanUal  out- 
mlgration; 

"(ill)  substantial  unemployment:  or 

"(iv)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unen^iloyment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
Ullment  of  a  major  source  of  employment; 
and 

"(B)  have  submitted  an  acceptable  pro- 
posal for  an  overall  economic  development 
program  which  will  have  an  appreciable  ben- 
eficial Impact  upon  such  condition. 

No  redevelopment  area  established  under 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  eligible  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  408(a)  (1)  (B)  of  thU 
Act; 

"(7)  those  areas  where  per  capita  employ- 
ment has  declined  signifLcanUy  during  the 
next  preceding  ten-year  period  for  which 
appropriate  statistics  are  available." 

Sec.  206.  The  first  sentence  of  section  403 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3163)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "thereor'  and  all  that 
foUows  down  through  and  including  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "of  such  re- 
views shall  terminate  or  modify  such  desig- 
nation whenever  such  an  area  no  longer  sat- 
isfies the  designation  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 401.  but  In  no  event  shall  such  a  desig- 
nation of  an  area  be  terminated  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  third  year  after  the  date 
such  area  was  so  designated." 

Szc.  207.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3171)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "June  30.  1971",  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Jime  30,  1973". 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  609  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (63  U.S.C.  3188a)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng: 
"and  for  the  two-fiscal -year  period  ending 
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Jime  30,  1973,  to  be  available  untU  eiq>end- 
ed.  not  to  exceed  $306,000,000." 

Sec.  309.  SecUon  613  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (43 
VS.C.  3191)  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "1971,"  the  foUowlng:  "and 
$600,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,". 

Sec.  210.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  6. 
1970  (Public  Law  91-304)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1973". 

Sec.  211.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
prograon  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966. 

TITLE  m— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Szc.  301.  This  tlUe  maj  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  302.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  105  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  105)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 
"To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  be  available  untU  expended,  not 
to  exceed  $2,700,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1073  (of  such  amovint 
not  to  exceed  $626,000  shall  be  avaUable  for 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Oocbalrman,  bis  al- 
ternate, and  hla  staff),  and  not  to  exceed 
13300.000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1075  (of  such  amount  not  to 
exceed  $675,000  shaU  be  available  for  szpeoaea 
of  the  Federal  Oocbalrman,  his  alternate, 
and  his  staff) .". 

Sec.  303.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Developonent  Act 
of  1966  (40  App.  U.S.C.  106)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1975". 

Sec.  304.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.5.C.  301)  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
1175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1B71;  $176,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  $180,000,000  for  the  fls- 
oal  year  ending  June  30. 1974;  $185,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;  $186,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  $186,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977;  and  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1978." 

Sec.  306.  There  is  inserted  after  section 
307  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devriop- 
ment  Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  207)  a  new 
section  as  foUows: 

"APPALACHIAN    AIRPOBT    SAIXTT    IICPSOVXICZNTB 

"Sac.  208.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  system 
of  airports  In  the  Appalachian  region  whlc«i 
can  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  safety  and  thereby  Increase  com- 
merce and  communication  in  areas  with  de- 
velopmental potential,  the  Secretary  at 
Transportation  (hereafter  In  this  aeotlon  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  existing  airports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  safety  of  aviation  and 
airport  operations. 

"(b)  Such  airport  safety  improvement 
projects  may  Include  (A)  approach  clear- 
ance, the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and 
marking  and  Ughting  of  airport  hazarda, 
navigation  aids,  alte  preparation  for  naviga- 
tion aids,  and  the  aoqvUsttlon  of  adequate 
safety  equipment  (Including  firefightlng  ahd 
rescue  equipment) ,  and  (B)  any  acquisition 


of  land  or  of  any  Interest  therein,  or  of  any 
easement  through  or  other  interest  In  air- 
space which  is  neceoeary  for  such  projects  or 
to  remove  or  mitigate  or  prevent  or  limit  the 
establishment  of,  airport  hazards. 

"(c)  Orants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  from  funds  specifically  made 
avaUable  to  the  President  for  the  piupoae  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  sbaU  not  be  taken 
Into  account  in  the  oocnputatlon  at  the  allot- 
ments among  the  States  made  pursuant  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  Except  as  context  otherwise  Infrticatas. 
words  and  phrases  used  In  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 

"(e)  FedNal  asaistanoe  to  any  project 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  project,  except  for 
assistance  for  navigation  aids  which  may  be 
100  per  centum. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Incur 
obligations  to  make  grants  for  airport  aafety 
Intprovement  projects,  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  diving  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1975.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  liquidation  at 
the  obligations  Incurred  tinder  this  aectlcm." 

Sbc.  306.  (a)  l^e  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  203  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  302)  Is  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"health  services"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
of  the  following:  "heaith  and  child  develop- 
ment services,  including  title  IV,  p«uis  A 
and  B,  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  requiring  assistance  or  servioes  on 
a  statewide  basis,  if  a  SUte  provides  as- 
alsftance  or  services  under  suoh  a  program  In 
any  area  of  the  region  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, such  State  ahaU  be  considered  as 
meeting  such  requirement". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Federal  contribution  to  such  expenqes 
of  planning  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  or  In 
combination  with  funds  provided  under  other 
Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  limit- 
ing the  Federal  share  In  any  such  other  pro- 
gram, funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  lued  to  Increase  such  Federal 
share  to  tiie  maximum  percentage  cost  there- 
of authorized  by  this  subaectlon." 

Sbc.  307.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  aub- 
section  (a)(1)  of  section  205  of  the  Appa- 
lachian R^onal  Development  Act  of  1968  (40 
App.  U.S.C.  206)  U  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end:  ";  and  to  con- 
trol or  abate  mine  drainage  pollution." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Federal  ahare  of  mining  area  rea- 
toratlon  project  costa  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  conducted  on 
lands  other  than  federaUy  owned  lands  shaU 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
such  project  costs  may  Include  the  reason- 
able value  (including  donations)  of  plan- 
ning, engineering,  real  pr<^)erty  acquisition 
(limited  to  the  reasonable  value  of  the  real 
property  in  Its  unreclaimed  state  and  costs 
incidental  to  its  acquisition,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission) ,  and  such  other  ma- 
terials and  services  as  may  be  required  for 
such  project." 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  catchllne  for  section  307 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1066  (40  App.  UJB.C.  207)  is  amended 
to  read :  "AssiBrANCi  roa  piAinnMa  Ai<n>  otrsb 


paXUlCIMAaT  KXFENSES  OT  PBOPOSB)  IjOW-  axu 
MODXaATZ-IKCOlCZ   HOUSOTO  paojzcis". 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  faeUltate 
the  construction  or  rehabiUtation  of  housing 
to  meet  the  needa  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come famUles  and  individuals,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") la  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund 
established  by  this  aectlon,  under  auch  terma 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  non- 
profit, limited  dividend,  or  cooperative  or- 
ganizations, or  public  bodies,  for  planning 
and  obtaining  federaUy  Insured  mortgage  fi- 
nancing for  housing  construction  or  re- 
habUitatlon  projects  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  famUles  and  individuals,  under  aee« 
tlon  331,  335,  or  336  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act,  In  any  area  of  the  Appalachian  region 
determined  by  the  Commlsalon. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  aubeection  (a)  of  this 
aectlon  ahaU  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  ooat 
of  planning  and  obtaining  flnancing  for  a 
project,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  pre- 
liminary aurveya  and  analyaea  of  market 
needs,  prtflmlnary  alte  engineering  and 
architectural  feea,  alte  options,  af^licatlcm 
and  mortgage  commitment  fees,  legal  fees, 
and  construction  loan  fees  and  dlsoounts. 
Such  loans  ahaU  be  made  without  Interest, 
except  that  any  loan  made  to  an  orgaiUza- 
tlon  eatabliahed  for  profit  ahaU  bear  Interaat 
at  the  prevaUlng  market  rate  authorized  for 
an  inaured  or  guaranteed  loan  for  auch  proj- 
ect. The  Secretary  ahaU  require  repaymeni  of 
loana  made  under  this  section,  under  auch 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  require,  upon 
completion  of  the  project  or  sooner,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  organization 
established  for  profit,  may  cancel  any  part 
or  aU  of  such  a  loan.  If  he  determines  that  a 
permanent  loan  to  finance  such  project  can- 
not be  obtained  in  an  amount  adequate  for 
repayment  of  such  loan  under  this  aactloiL 

"(c)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragra|di 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  no  grant  under  this 
section  ahaU  exceed  80  per  centum  of  those 
expenses.  Incident  to  plsjinlng  and  obtaining 
financing  for  a  projeot,  which  the  Secretary 
considers  not  to  be  reoovenUaie  from  the  pro- 
ceeda  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to  ^in^ttw 
auch  project,  and  no  such  grant  ahall  be  made 
to  an  organlzatl<Hi  eatabliahed  t<x  proftt. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  maka 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and  may 
advanoe  funds  under  auch  terma  and  oondl- 
tlona  as  he  may  require,  to  nonprofit  oiga- 
nlzatlona  and  public  bodies  for  reasonable 
site  development  oosta  and  neceeaary  off -alt* 
Improvementa,  auch  as  aewar  and  water  Una 
extenslona,  whenever  auch  a  grant,  commit- 
ment, or  advanoe  la  eawantial  to  the  ■«'»^"'f« 
feasibility  of  any  bousing  construction  or  rs- 
habUltatlon  project  for  low-  and  modeiat*- 
inoome  famlllss  and  Individuals  which  other* 
wise  meets  the  requirements  for  asirlstanos 
undw  this  section,  exc^rt  that  no  such  grant 
ahaU  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  coat  of  auch 
project." 

(c)  Subeectlon  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Sscrstary  Is 
further  authorized  to"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
may". 

Sbc.  309.  (a)  The  oatchUne  for  section  311 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Developmsnk 
Act  of  1066  (40  App.  UJ8.C.  311)  U  amcmdert 
by  «^'«"g  at  the  end  "aicd  vocatsonai.  ain> 

TKCHNICAI.    VfOCATlOJf    aX>COn8T*ATION    FBOJ- 


(b)  The  ftrst  sentence  of  subaectlon  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
opwatlon"  after  "equipment". 

(c)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  such  aectloa  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 


oxvn- 
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"(b)(1)  In  order -to  aaslet  m  the  expMMlan 
and  in^jTOvement  of  «dacatlonaI  oppoitunl- 
tlea  and  serrloes  for  th«  p«opI«  at  XtM  region, 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  1b  aatbortaed  to  make 
grants  for  planning,  construction,  equipping, 
and  operating  yoMttonal  amd  technical  edu- 
cational projects  which  will  aerre  to  demon- 
■trate  areawlde  educational  planning,  serv- 
ices, and  programs.  Orants  under  this  section 
•ban  be  made  aelely  out  of  funds  specifically 
•(pproprtate4  for  the  purposes  <^  this  Act  and 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  acoouitt  In  any  com- 
putation of  allotments  among  the  States 
pureuant  to  any  o<^er  law. 

"(3)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
e<iulpment  of  any  component  of  a  Tocatlonal 
and  technical  education  demonstration  proj- 
ect shtBX  exeeed  80  per-  centum  of  Its  ooets. 

"(3)  Orants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion of  components  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  demonstration  projects, 
whether  or  not  constructed  by  funds  author- 
laed  by  this  Act.  may  be  made  for  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  costs  t^weof  for  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  flret  day  that 
such  component  Is  In  operation  as  a  part  of 
the  project.  For  the  next  three  yectfs  of  oper- 
ation, siich  grants  shaH  not  exceed  76  per 
centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants  for  opera- 
tion of  vocational  cmd  technical  education 
demonstration  project  shall  be  made  after 
five  years  teUdwtng  the  oommenewoient  of 
the  miUal  grant  for  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect. Notwithstanding  seotlon  104'  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (42  use.  8184),  an  education-related 
faolUty  constmcted  under  title  I  of  that  Act 
may  be  a  component  of  a  vocational  and 
teotRileal  education  demonstration  project 
eligible  for  operating  grant  aselstance  under 
this  section. 

"(4)  Ko  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 
necessary  for  the  derelopment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  Tocatlonal  and  technical  educa- 
tion demonstration  project  shall  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(5)  No  grant  for  plannfng.  construction, 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a'  vocational  and 
technical  education  demoastratton  project 
shWl  be  made  unless  the  facility  la  pubHcly 
owned. 

"(6J  Any  Federal  contrlbntfon  referred  to 
In  this  secUon  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 
Or  In  combination  with  fuilds  available  un- 
der other  Federal  grant-ln-«ld  programs  pro- 
vtdlng  sssiBtarice  for  education-related  faclH- 
tles  or  services.  Notwithstanding  an/  provi- 
sion of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in  such 
programs,  funds  appropriated  to  carry  Out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  Increase  such 
Federal  shEire  to  the  maxlmtan  percentage 
cost  thereof  airthorlzed  by  the  applicable 
paragraph  of  this  subsection." 

Sk:.  310.  (a')  Sectlpn  314(a)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1985 
(40  App.  UJS.C.  314]  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people.  Stated, 
and  local  communities  pf  the  region.  Includ- 
ing local  development  districts,  to  take  max- 
imum advantage  of.  federal  grant-In- %ld  pro- 
grams (aa  Ixerelnafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  ellgfble  but  for  which,  because  of 
their  economic  situation,  they  caxuuit  sup- 
ply the  required  matching  shari.  or  for  ^yhlch 
t]iere  are  InsuiScleht  funds  available  under 
the  Federal  grant-la-ald  Act  authorliflng 
such  programs  t<?  meet  jpresslhg  needs  of  the 
region,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  P^eral  pochalrman  to  be 
used  for  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Ped- 
eraJ  contrlbutlan  to  projects  under  such  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
Federal  grant-in-aid  Acts,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects   ur.der  such   prugrani?.   as   here- 


after defined,  above  the  fixed  maximum  por- 
tion of  the  ooat  of  such  projects  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  appUcaUe  law.  In  the  case 
of  any  program  or  project  for  which  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  basic  Federal  contribution 
to  the  project  tinder  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  ts  proposed  to  be  made  under  this 
subaeouon,  no  such  Federal  oontrllniftlon 
ahall  be  made  UBtU  the  responsible  Federal 
official  administering  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  Act  authorizing  such  ooatrlbutlon  certi- 
fies that  such  program  or  project  meete  the 
applicable  requirements  of  such  Federal 
grsat-ln-aid  Act  and  could  be  approved  for 
Federal  oontrlbutloa  under  such  A«t  If  funds 
were  available  -onter  such  Act  for  such  pro- 
gram or  project.  Funds  may  be  provided  for 
programs  and  projects  in  a  SUte  under  this 
subeectlon  only  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  level  of  Federal  and  State 
financial  assistance  under  Acts  other  than 
this  Act.  for  the  same  type  of  programs  or 
projects  In  that  portion  of  the  State  within 
the  region,  will  not  be  diminished  in  order 
to  substitute  funds  authorized  by  this  su"b- 
section.  Funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  any  limi- 
tations on  areas  eligible  for  assistance  or  au- 
thorizations for  appropriation  in  any  other 
Act.  Any  findings,  report,  certification,  or  doc- 
umentation required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
aponsl'hle  fcsr  the  administration  of  any  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  Federal  Cochatrman  with  respect  to 
a  supplemental  grant  f^r  any  project  under 
such  program." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  or  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  strlWng  out 
"December  31.  1970"  and  Inserting  in  Meu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

Sbc.  311.  Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  302 
of  thie  Appalaphlan  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  302)  15  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commtsslon  for 
investigation,  research,  studies,  evaluations, 
and  assessments  of  needs,  potentials,  or  at- 
taluments  of  the  pepple  of  the  region,  tech- 
nical asslstanoe,  training  programs,  demon- 
strdtlons,  and  the  construction  of  necessary 
facllltlea  Incident  to  such  activities,  which 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Aot.  Grant 
funds  may  be  provided  entirely  from  appro- 
pilsbtlons  to  carry  cut  this  section  or  In  com- 
binatioQ  with  funds  available  under  other 
Federal  or  Federal  grant-Ui-aid  programs 
or  from  any  other  source.  Notwithstanding 
any .  provision  of  law  limiting  the  Federal 
share  in  any  such  other  program,  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  may  be 
used  to  increase  sych  Federal  share,  as  tha 
Commission  determines  appropriate." 

Sec.  312.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec-  401.  In  addition  to  the  approprla- 
tlohs  authorized  in  .section  105  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  In  section  201  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System  and 
Local  .Access  Roads,  and  In  section  208  for  Ap- 
palachian Airport  Safety  Improvements,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  •268,500,000  for  tlie 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1971; 
$282,000,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period 
ending  Jtlne  30,  1973:  and  $294,000,000  for  the 
two-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1975." 
.  Ssc.  313.  'Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
tl.S.C.  405)  ts  amended  by  striking  "1971" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

Sec.  314.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex.  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  anv 


program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  and  agree  to  the  same. 

JOHK  A.  BtATNIK, 
ROBKKT  E.  JOITES, 

KxK  Or  AT, 

En  Edmondsok, 
Managers  on  t/w  Part  of  the  House. 
JsknimgS  Randolph, 
j08xpr  m.  moktota, 

EDMtTNB  8.  MCSKBE, 

Thomas  F.   EAGL»roH, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the  Com- 

IcmXB  or  CONVHKKCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  878) 
to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Appjilachlan  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upnn  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  Hoi:se  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  Senate  bill. 

With  tespett  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  with  an  amend- 
ment which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  amendment  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are 
noted  below  except  for  minor  technical  and 
clarifying  changes  made  necessary  by  rea- 
son of  the  conference  a^eement. 

Title  I 

SHORT   title 

Senate  bin.-  No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment:  Section  101  provides 
that  the  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments  of 
1971". 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

PtTBLIC    WORKS    ACCEMBRATION    *CT 

Senate  hill:  No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment:  Sectlcn  102  of  the 
House  amendment  made  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
as  follows: 

Section  lO^fl):  Altei^  the  purpose  clause 
(sec.  2)  to  cite  congressional  recognition  of 
communities  and  areas  burdened  by  sub- 
stantial unemployment  aiod  underemploy- 
ment resulting  from  the  economic  decline  of 
1970.- 

Section  102(2):  Altars  purpose  clause  to 
emphasize  need  for  Bssistance  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  suffering  persistent  or  substantial 
unemployment  or  ucderemployment. 

Section  102(3):  Amemds  sectton  3(a)  to 
redefine  eligible  areas  as — 

(1)  Redevelopment  areas  or  economic  de- 
velopment centers  designated  as  such  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Developmetit  Art  of  1965  (title  IV). 
or  title  I  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  that  Act, 
-  (3)  Areas  designated  t>y  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment for  at  least  6  of  the  preceding  12 
months,  and 

(3)    Areas   which   the   Secretary  of  Labor 
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designates  monthly  aa  having  an  average 
rate  of  unemployment  of  Vietnam  veterans 
at  least  26  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age rate  of  all  uuempiloyment  for  three  con- 
secutive months  or  more  during  the  preced- 
ing 12-montb  period. 

Section  102  (4) :  Amends  Motion  3  (o)  to  In- 
crease maximum  Federal  partlolpBtlon  trom 
60  percent  and  75  perceoit  to  80  percsnt,  or 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  >uoh 
project  tf  the  State  or  local  government  has 
e^iauated  Its  effeotlve  taxing  and  botrowlsig 
capacity  and  therefore  doee  not  have  effec- 
tive taxing  and  borrowing  autbortty  to  ae- 
Bume  all  of  ttie  financial  obllgatloQa required. 

Sectlmi  .103<5):  Amends  seotlon  S(d)  to 
BUthorizfi  B  eoial  of  |a  bUllon  f«r  the  flsoal 
years  begmalnc  after  June  80^  1970,  to  be 
allocated  by  the  President. 

Section  102(6) :  Amexude  aectioa  3  (e)  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  give  priority  to  those 
basic  public  works  projects  vitally  and 
urgently  needed,  including  works  for  stor- 
age, treatment,  purification,  or  distribution 
of  water,  and  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer 
facilities. 

Section  102(7)  ;  Amend  subsection  3(h) 
to  redefine  th.e  criteria  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  determining  areas  ctf  substantial 
unemployment.  Substantial  unemployment 
Is  defined  in  section  8.3(a)  of  title  29  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  as  in  effect 
March  2, 1971. 

Section  102(8) :  Amends  section  4(a).  This 
amendOMnt  changes  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort requirements  by  eliminating  the  require- 
ment for  an  Increase  in  the  non-Federal 
shares  but  prohibits  cuiy  allocation  by  the 
President  if  the  proposed  or  planned  total 
expenditure  (exclusive  of  Federal  funds)  of 
such  State  or  local  government  dtiring  such 
fiscal  year  for  all  its  capital .  Improvements 
projects  is  decreased. 

Section  102(9)  :  New  section  7  provides  that 
an  eligible  area  designated  under  this  Act 
shall  retain  such  designation  only  so  long  ae 
It  continues  to  meet  the  unemployment 
criteria  applicable  to  it,  however,  it  further 
provides  that  In  ho  event  shall  such  desig- 
nation be  terminated  prior  to  one  year  from 
the  date  of  designation. 

Section  102(9) :  New  section  8  provides  that 
Federal  financial  assistance  made  from  allo- 
cations made  by  the  President  under  this  Act 
rosy  be  used  for  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
basic  Federal  contribution  to  projects  and 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal 
contribution  to  such  projects.  This  Includes 
contributions  to  the  local  share  of  projects  to 
be  constructed  by  Federal  agencies. 

Conference  substitute:  The  .conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  t^e  House  amend- 
ment. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Senate    bill:   No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment:  Seotlon  108  of  ttke 
House  amendment  makes  technical  amend- 
ments to  correct  certain  errors  la  r«fereaoe 
to  the  Public  Works  Acoelevatloa  Act  In  the 
Housing  Amendmenta  of  1066  and  Increase 
trom  50  to  80  peroeat  the  maxlnmm  Federal 
particlpatloD  tn  grants  made  bs  the  Presi- 
dent trom  aUoooilons  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Aot  for  oonstructlw  of 
public  works  for  facilities  xwder  title  II  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1956. 

Conference  substitute:  The  coiiforence 
substitute  1»  tJbe  sftme  as  the  Hou^e  aiaend- 
Jaent. 

BBX   DCSCRIMINATIOM 

Senat*   btll:  No  comparable  provision.  . 

House  am.etidm.ent:  Seotlon  104  of  the 
House  aaaendment  provldee  that  no  ohe  shall 
on 'the  ground  of  scfk  be  enfuded  ftaxix  pM- 
tidpatlng  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subject  .60  dlBcrlmlRatlon''  1«  aay  otiner  way 
under  any  prograzn  or  CKtivlty  reoelvlng  Pe<»- 


eral  asststaiiie^  under  the  Pabllo  Works  Ac- 
oel«i»tlon  Aot. 

Conference  substitute:  The  oonferecaee 
cutwtltute  is  the  same  as  th«  House  amend- 
ment. 

SHOCT  TITLB 

Senate  bill:  No  eomparahle  provision. 

House  amendment:  Section  301  provides 
the  short  title  the  "Public  Works  and  Eoo- 
nomlc  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
W71". 

Conference  substitute:  Tht  conference  sul)- 
Btltute  is  tiie  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
ORAtrr  raocatAM  extenston 

Senate  bill:  Section  115(a)  of  the  Senate 
bill  provides  a  one  year  extension  of  title  I 
grants  under  EDA  at  the  existing  level  of 
authorization  of  $500  million. 

House  amendment:  Section  203  of  the 
House  amendment  amends  section  105  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  [hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
EDA)  to  authorize  $550  million  annual  au- 
thorization for  grants  and  supplementary 
grants  for  two  fiscal  years  through  June  30, 
1973. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  Bouse 
amendment. 

LOAN    AND   GRANT   BXTEN6IOM 

Senate  bill:  Section  115(b)  of  the  Senate 
bill  authorizes  a  one  year  extension  of  the 
title  n  loan  and  grant  prog;ram  at  the  exist- 
ing authorisation  level. 

House  am.endment:  Section  203  of  the 
House  amendment  extends  the  loan  and 
grant  program  of  EDA  for  two  additional 
fiscal  years  through  June  30,  1973,  at  the 
existing  authorization  level. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

TKCHNICAL     ASSISTANCE     AND     RE^EAKCH 
EXTENSION 

Senate  bill:  Section  116(c)  of  the  Senate 
bill  extends  f<>r  one  more  fiscal  year  the  960 
million  annual  atrthorizatton  for  technldal 
assistance  and  research? 

House  amendment:  Seotlon  204  of  the 
House  amendment  extends  for  two  more 
flsoal  yeare  through  June  30,  1975,  the  au- 
thorization in  section  303  of  EDA  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  research  at  the  existing 
level  of  $50  million. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

REDEVELOPMENT   ABEA   CRITEaiA 

Senate  bill:  No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment:  Section  206  of  the 
House  amendment  amends  section  401(a) 
of  EDA  to  rervlse  two  of  th*  existing  criteria 
for  deHlgnatton  of  "Te<lnrelapinsnt  arsas" 
eligible  for  flnnnrlal  ftsnintonfrfi  under  EDA, 
sad  adds  a  new  criteriozL 

Presently  areas  having  s  median  flunlly 
income  40  percent  or  less  of  the  national 
median,  as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
avaUatole  statistics  would  qualify  for  designa- 
tion. This  Is  amended  to  Increase  from  40 
percent  to  60  percent  of  the  national  median, 
-the  snaxfiim  nndlan  fSmlly  income  ninder 
whicb  sa  wea  caa  qualify. 

The  "special  Impact"  area  definition  is 
broadened  by  rsdeflnuigi  it  to  include  com- 
munities or  neighborhoods  (a)  with  laiige 
ooncentratton  of  low- income  persons,  (b*) 
that  are  rural  In  nsttue.  with  substantial 
outmlgratlon,  ^c)  with  substantial  unem- 
ployment, (d)  with  an  actual  at  threatened 
abrupt  rise  in  unemployment  doe  to  closing 
at  curtailment  of  major  source  of  employ- 
ment, or  (e)  with  severe  economJe  distress 
due  to  occurrence  of  a  national  disaster.  Any 


such  "special  impact*"  area  must  have  sub- 
mitted an  acceptsble  proposal  for  an  OKDP 
whlsb  will  have  an  appreciable,  beneficial 
Impact  upon  such  condition.  No  such  ar'ia 
shall  be  eligible  to  fulfill  the  prerequisite  of 
two  redevelopment  areas  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  an  economic  development  district. 
A  new  criterion  is  added  permitting 
designation  of  those  areas  where  per  capita 
employment  has  declined  significantly  during 
the  next  preceding  10-year  period  for  which 
appropriate  statistics  are  avaUab<£. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment 
except  that  the  oooference  substitute  elimi- 
nates from  the  redefined  "special  Impact" 
areas  tboee  with  severe  eeonomlc  distress  due 
.  to  occurrence  of  a  national  disaster  since 
other  legislation.  Is  more  appropriate  to  deal 
with  the  proWems  resulting  from  natural 
disasters. 

TERMINATION    OP   DESIGNATION 

Senate  bill:  No  comparable  provision. 

Hou^e  amendment:  Amends  section  402  of 
EDA  to  provide  that  the  designation  of  an 
area  Shall  not  be  terminated  before  the  end 
of  the  3 -year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
designation. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

imVELOPMENT    CENTKX     ASSCSTANCB     EXTENSION 

Senate  bill:  Section  116(d)  of  the  Senate 
biU  extends  for  one  year  the  $50  million 
annual  authorization  for  grant  and  loan  as- 
sistance to  economic  development  centers 
and  the  10  percent  bonus  for  projects  in  re- 
development areas  within  designated 
economic  development  districts. 

House  amendment:  Amends  section  403  of 
EDA  to  extend  for  two  more  years  until 
June  30,  1973,  this  authorization. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 

SXTSHSIOW  or  SOPPLZllXNTAaT  GBANT  PBO<»Al( 
AMD  rVriM  T  AirrBOKSlATION 

Seriate  WU:  Section  116(e)  of  tlie  Senate 
hlfi  extends  for  an  additional  year  the  au- 
thorization for  the  supplementary  £;nuit  pro- 
gram and  title  V  authorization  authorized  In 
section  500  of  EDA  at  an  authorized  level  of 
$137,600,000. 

House    amendment:   SecUon   306   of   tbs 

gouse  amendment  amends  secUoii  509  of 
DA  to  ejttend  tj^e  supplementary  grant  pro- 
grazn and  title  y  autnotlzatlon  for  a  two  fls- 
ot^  yew  period  lieglnnlng  June  30,  1978  st  • 
level  Ha  tb«t  3-7«er  period  of  |306  nOUlon. 
Conference  subifttute:  The  oonfmrenoe  sub- 
stitute Is  tiie  same  es  the  Hovise  amendment, 
This  authorization  includes  funds  tor  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  new  regional  oom- 
mlssions  wJUob  n)sy  tpsreafter  be  designated, 
such  ss  «&»  TTpper  IClsaourl.  Bssln  and  the 
Mid-South  Iteglontf  Oommisslons. 


Senate  bill:  Anaands  seetlon  »13  of  EEkA 
to  extend  for  an  a(VHtlnnsi  flsoal  year  the 
authorization  of  funds  to  the  Federal  FMd 
CopimUtee  for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska. 

House  amendment:  aeotlon  300  ctf  the 
jBb^use  amendment  extends  section  512  of 
EDA'  for  another  two  year  authorisation  of 
$500,000. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
■ubstittiite  Is  ^e  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

OEDKSISNATIOK    OV    BXVXLOPMXIfT    AREAS 

Senate  MU:  No  ocmpaiahle  provision. 

Haute  nmendstient:  SectloD  310  of  the 
-House  amendmsat  amends  seotlon  3  of  PZ,. 
91-304  whttb  piOvlded  tbsrt  no  rsdevelopmoit 
area  would  have  its  designation  terminated 
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or  modified  after  May  1,  1070.  wid  before 
June  1, 1971,  unJeee  Ute  local  gQiTemlng  body 
of  the  couDity  qualified  iinder  existing  cri- 
teria apeclfioally  requests  that  action.  This 
section  of  the  House  amendment  aztenda  the 
June  1. 1»71  date  to  June  1. 197X 

Conference  substitute;  The  conference 
substltivte  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

SKX    DXBCBUIIMATION 

Senate  bill:  No  oomparatxle  provision. 

House  amendment:  Section  311  of  the 
House  amendment  prorldea  that  no  one  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subject  to  dlscrlnilnatlon  In  any  other 
way  under  any  program  or  actlTity  recelTlng 
assistance  under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1M6. 

Conference  substitute:  "nie  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Tmx  in 

SHOrr  TTTLS 

Senate  bill:  The  flist  section  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  a  short  title — the  "Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1071". 

House  amendment:  Section  301  of  the 
House  amendment  provides  for  the  same 
short  title  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment. 

AOMimSTmATIVX  XXFXNSXS  or  THX  COMMISSIOM 

Senate  bill:  Section  102  of  the  Senate  bill 
amends  section  106(b)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1066  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Appalachian  Act)  to 
provide  an  open-ended  auth<»1zation  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Gommlssion. 

House  amendment:  Section  302  of  the 
House  amendment  amends  section  106  of  the 
Apptalachlan  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1066  to  extend  the  current  a-flsoal-year  au- 
thorization of  •1,000.000  for  two  additional 
fiscal  blenniums,  fiscal  year  1072 — 1973  and 
fiscal  year  1074 — 1975.  Of  each  such  2-year 
authorization,  $475,000  Is  provided  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochairman,  his  al- 
ternate and  his  staff. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  authorises  for  administrative  ex- 
penses •2,700.000  for  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1073  with  not  to  exceed  •528,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Fedetai  Oochairman,  his  alter- 
nate, and  his  staff.  It  also  authorises  •3,300,- 
000  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  197S  with  not 
to  exceed  •675,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Oochairman,  his  alternate,  and  his 
staff. 

OmCX  STACZ 

Senate  bUl:  Section  103  of  the  Senate  bUI 
amends  section  106(7)  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  to  extend  for  foiu*  more  years  until  June 
30,  1975.  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
Ie««e  office  space. 

House  amendment:  Section  303  at  the 
House  amendment  is  the  same  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment. 

APPALACHIAN  HIGRWAT  AND  ZOCSX.  ACCXSS  BOAO 
PBOOBAIC 

Senate  bill:  Section  104  of  the  Senate  bill 
amends  section  201(g)  of  the  Ap|>alachlan 
Act  to  increase  the  1973  fiscal  year  authon- 
aation  from  •170  million  to  •ISO  ntilllon  and 
to  extend  the  pcogram  for  five  more  years 
through  fiscal  year  1978  by  authorising  tl80 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  #186  mlUlcoi  tar 
fiscal  year  1976,  •ise  nnim^^  far  fiscal  yaar 
1976.  •186  million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
•  180  million  for  fiscal  year  1978. 


House  amendment:  Section  304  of  the 
House  amendment  is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
bUl. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  blU  and 
the  House  amendment. 

APPALACHIAN  AIXPOXT  SArXTT  HCPROVKICXNTS 

Senate  bill :  Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill 
adds  a  new  section  301A  to  the  Appalachian 
Act  which  establishes  a  program  of  safety 
improvements  for  App«Uachlan  airports. 
Grants  under  this  program  would  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  are 
Umlted  to  upgrading  safety  faculties  at  exist- 
ing public  airports.  Improvements  relating  to 
safety  would  be  eligible  for  funding  includ- 
ing removal  of  hazards,  acquisition  of  safety 
equipment,  navigation  aids,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  land,  easements,  or  airspace  rights 
necessary  for  the  project.  Including  site  prep- 
aration for  navigation  aids.  Federal  partici- 
pation would  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
project  costs,  ezxsept  for  navigation  aids 
which  are  eligible  for  100  percent  assistance. 
The  Secretary  would  have  otoUgatlonal  au- 
thority to  make  grants  which  would  later  be 
liquidated  by  appropriations,  up  to  a  total 
of  •40  nUlUon  for  the  four-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1975. 

House  amendment:  No  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

Conferenx:e  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
except  for  the  renumbering  of  the  new 
section. 

HEALTH  AND  CHILC  CAIC 

Senate  bUl:  Section  106  of  the  Senate  bill 
amends  section  202(c)  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  to  provide  that  Federal  funds  authorized 
under  Federal  grant  programs  for  the  provi- 
sion of  child  development  services,  including 
tiUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be 
used  In  combdnation  with  funds  provided 
under  the  Appalachian  Act.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  provides  an  exception  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  utilize 
funds  for  programs  or  projects  that  would  be 
Implemented  in  areas  of  the  Appalachian 
States  without  regard  to  any  provision  of 
law  requiring  the  providing  of  this  type  of 
assistance  or  service  on  a  statewide  basis. 

This  section  of  the  Senate  bill  also  amends 
section  20a(d)  of  the  Appalachian  Act  to 
insure  that  funds  under  the  Appalachian 
Act  may  be  used  In  combination  with  any 
other  Federal  funds  for  planning  grants  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  health 
and  other  projects. 

House  am-endment:  No  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

MINING   AKXA   aXSTOBATION 

Senate  btU:  Section  107  of  the  Senate  bill 
amends  section  206  of  the  Appalachian  Act 
(1)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
control  or  abatement  of  mine  drainage  pol- 
lution In  the  region.  (2)  to  provide  that 
reasonable  land  acquisition  costs  of  mine 
area  restoration  projects  may  be  included  as 
ellgU>le  project  costs  for  Federal  participa- 
tion, and  (3)  to  permit  financial  assistance 
under  the  Appalachian  Act  to  be  used  for 
reclaiming  strip  mine  areas  on  lands  owned 
by  private  nonprofit  entitles  organized  un- 
der State  law  for  pubhc  recreation,  conser- 
vation, economic  development,  or  low-  or 
moderate-Income  housing  purposes,  as  well 
as  on  lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments  as  now  provided  in  the  law.  A 
requirement  is  added  to  the  law  that  if 
reclaimed  land  Is  sold  or  leased  for  private 
purpoaes  then  the  grant  made  for  its  recla- 
mation must  be  recovered  from  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  or  lease. 


House  amcTidment:  Section  306  of  the 
House  amendment  amends  section  206(b)  of 
the  Appalachian  Act  to  extend  the  existing 
76-25  Federal-State  cost  aharlng  ratio  for 
restoration  projects  and  to  make  clear  that 
the  reasonable  value  of  donated  land,  mate- 
rials, and  services  may  be  included  in  the 
computation  of  such  costs. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in  that 
it  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
trol or  abatement  of  mine  drainage  pollution. 
It  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendnient  with 
respect  to  the  extension  of  the  cost-sharing 
ratio  and  the  inclusion  of  the  reasonable 
value  of  donations.  It  does  not  contain  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  relating 
to  the  reclamation  of  lands  owned  by  private 
entitles  since  the  managers  determined  that 
this  problem  should  l>e  explored  further  at  a 
later  date. 

APPALACHIAN    HOOSING 

Senate  bill:  Section  108  of  the  Senate  bill 
revises  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Appalachian  Act  relating  to 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  in  the 
region. 

Existing  section  207  provides  for  grants  and 
loans  to  public  bodies  and  certain  nonprofit 
and  other  organizations  for  expenses  of  plan- 
ning and  obtaining  Insured  mortgages  for 
housing  construction  or  rehabilitation  under 
sections  221  and  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  In  those  areas  of  the  region  determined 
by  the  Commission  as  having  significant  po- 
tential for  future  growth.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  malting  of  grants  for 
necessary  expenses  of  these  public  and  pri- 
vate bodies  in  planning  and  obtaining  feder- 
ally Insured  mortgage  financing  under  sec- 
tions 221,  235.  and  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  or  any  other  Federal  law  in  any  area 
of  the  region  as  so  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  207(b)  of  the  existing  law  limits 
grants  to  80  percent  of  administrative  ex- 
penses Incident  to  planning  and  obtaining  % 
mortgage  under  section  221  or  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  The  revision  of  this  pro- 
vision contained  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
tion ( c )  of  the  Senate  bill  first  exempts  from 
this  limitation  paragraph  (2)  of  that  sub- 
section (hereafter  discussed),  and  provides 
that  the  80  percent  limitation  would  not  be 
limited  only  to  administrative  expenses  but 
would  apply  to  all  expenses  incident  to  plan- 
ning and  obtaining  financing  for  a  housing 
project. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  207  of  the  exist- 
ing Appalachian  Act  is  limited  to  sections 
221  and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  The 
Senate  bill  would  amend  this  to  include  sec- 
tion 235  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
any  other  Federal  law  with  respect  to  which 
financing  for  housing  construction  or  re- 
habilitation projects  is  authorized.  In  ad- 
dition, legal  fees  are  specifically  Included  in 
the  law  for  the  first  time.  The  provisions  re- 
lating to  repayment  of  loans  are  modified  to 
permit  cancellation  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
loan  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  per- 
manent loan  cannot  be  obtained  In  any  case 
except  loans  to  profit  making  organiaatlons. 

The  Senate  bill  further  amend  these 
provisions  of  section  207  of  the  App«Jachlan 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
make  grants,  grant  commitments,  and  ad- 
vances to  nonprofit  organizations  and  public 
bodies  for  site  development  costs  and  off- 
site  improvements  when  he  finds  that  these 
projects  are  essential  to  the  feasibility  of 
housing  projects  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families.  No  such  grant  may  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  housing  project. 

The  Senate  bill  also  amends  section  207(e) 
to  authorise  the  Commission  in  addition  to 
♦he  Secretary  of  HUD  to  provide  or  contract 
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for  information,  advice,  and  technical  as- 
glstanoe  with  reinject  to  ooostrucUoii,  re- 
babilltation,  and  operation  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  in  the  region. 

House  amendment:  No  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  except 
that  it  is  modified  to  make  It  (dear  that 
tbese  grants  and  loans  are  to  nonprofit, 
limited  dividend  or  cooperative  organlaa- 
Uons,  or  public  bodies,  for  planning  and  ob- 
taining Federally-insured  mortgage  flnanclng 
lor  housing  construction  or  rehabilitation 
projects  imder  section  221,  235,  or  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  under  no  other 
provision  of  law. 

XDUCATION    DEMONSraATION    PaOJSCTS 

Senate  bill:  Section  109  of  the  Senate  bUl 
amends  section  211(a)  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  for  the  op- 
eration of  vocational  education  facilities  in 
sdditlon  to  the  presently  authorized  use  of 
such  funds  for  construction  and  equipping 
such  facilities. 

Section  211(b)  is  also  amended  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  make  grants  for  planning,  con- 
struction, equipping,  and  operating  educa- 
tional projects  in  order  to  demonstrate  area- 
wide  education  planning,  services,  and  pro- 
grams. Grants  for  construction  or  equipment 
shall  not  exceed  80  percent.  Grants  for  op- 
eration may  cover  100  percent  of  operating 
costs  for  two  years  and  75  percent  of  such 
costs  for  the  next  three  years.  ProJecU  could 
be  funded  joinUy  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  Planmng  grants 
would  be  limited  to  75  percent.  Grants  are 
limited  to  publicly  owned  facilities  and  thoee 
owned  by  public  or  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations not  operated  for  profit.  Assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
funds  apportioned  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. Funds  provided  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion can  be  combined  with  funds  under  other 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  raise  Federal  con- 
tribution to  such  projects  up  to  maximum 
percentages  authorized  in  section  211  of  the 
Act. 

Hovse  amendment:  No  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
sUtute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  except 
that  the  revision  of  section  211(b)  of  the 
Appalachian  Act  is  restricted  to  vocational 
and  technical  educational  demanstratlan 
projecte  and  grants  are  limited  to  publicly 
owned  facilities. 

SUTPLKSIXNTAL    GRANTS 

Senate  bUl:  Sectton  110  of  the  Senate  bUl 
amends  section  214  of  the  Appalachian  Act 
which  authorizes  supplements  to  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  to  permit  the  use  of  this  au- 
thority to  make  basic  grants  when  funds 
available  under  a  basic  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  are  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  As 
a  prerequisite  to  providing  such  assistance, 
the  Federal  official  administering  the  grant- 
in-aid  program  concerned  must  certify  that 
the  program  or  project  to  be  funded  meets 
the  applicable  requirements  of  the  program 
and  could  be  approved  for  assistance  if  funds 
were  available.  Before  approving  such  assist- 
ance, the  Commission  must  find  that  the 
level  of  Federal  and  State  assistance  to  the 
Appalachian  region  under  other  Acts  will  not 
be  diminished  by  the  substitution  of  funds 
autiiorized  by  this  subsection.  The  celling  on 
the  total  Federal  contribution  to  a  project 
remains  at  80  percent. 

It  also  amends  the  provisions  of  section 
214(c)  of  the  Appalachian  Act  which  p«o- 
vldes  that  only  grant-in-aid  programs  au- 
thorized on  or  before  December  31.  1970,  may 
be  supplemented  to  change  tliat  date  to 
December  31,  1974. 


House  amendment:  The  House  amendment 
revises  section  214(c)  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  with  respect  to  the  change  in  date  of  the 
programs  which  may  be  supplemented  by 
advancing  that  date  to  December  31,  1974. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

ENVnONlCXNTAL   PLANIilNG 

Senate  bill:  Section  111  of  the  Senate  bill 
amends  section  224(b)  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  to  prohibit  financial  assistance  for  any 
land  reclamation,  water  resource,  or  environ- 
mental project  under  section  203,  204,  206, 
212,  or  214  which  U  not  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive environmental  imi»ovement  plan  for 
the  area  to  be  served,  and  approved  in  the 
manner  provided  for  programs  or  projects 
under  sections  223  and  303  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Act. 

House  amendment:  No  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substtttue  does  not  contain  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

RSSEASCH    AND    DEMONSTKATION    PBOJSCTS 

Senate  bill;  Section  112  of  the  Senate  bill 
amends  section  302(a)(2)  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Act  to  permit  the  uee  of  technical  assist- 
ance, research,  and  demonstration  funds  for 
construction  when  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
activities  therem  authorized. 

House  amendment:  No  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

PROOXAM    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Senate  bill:  Section  113  of  the  Senate  biU 
amends  section  401  of  the  Appalachian  Act 
to  provide  authorizations  (In  addition  to 
thoee  for  administrative  expenses  in  section 
106,  for  highways  in  section  201,  and  for  air- 
ports in  section  201A)  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
For  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1971,  the  existii^  authorization  of  •268,- 
500,000  is  retained.  For  the  two-fiscal -year 
period  ending  June  SO.  1973,  •277,000,000  is 
authorized.  For  the  two- fiscal-year  period 
ending  Jime  30,  197S,  $294,000,000  Is  au- 
thorized. Specific  allocation  of  authorizations 
is  eliminated  from  the  existing  law. 

House  amendment:  Section  307  of  the 
House  amendment  amends  section  401  of  the 
Appalachian  Act  to  authoriae  •303,000,000  for 
the  two-flsoal-year  period  ending  Jxine  30, 
1973,  and  •314,000,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1978,  to  carry  out  the 
Act  other  than  the  highway  program  and 
administrative  costs  for  which  separate  au- 
thorizations are  provided  in  sections  201  and 
106,  respectively. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  except 
that  the  authorization  for  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1973.  is  set  at 
•282,000,000. 

TIHS    KXTXNSION 

Senate  bill:  Section  114  of  the  Senate  bUl 
amends  section  406  of  the  Appalachian  Act 
which  now  provides  for  termination  of  that 
Act  on  June  30,  1971,  to  extend  that  date  to 
June  30,  1975. 

House  amendment:  Section  308  of  the 
House  amendment  provides  the  same  exten- 
sion as  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment. 

BXX    OBCSIMINATION 

Senate  bill:  No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment:  Section  309  of  the 
House  amendment  provides  that  no  one  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subject  to  discrimination  In  any  other  way 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 


eral flTM»T^<^«^i  aaaiatance  under  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

TTTLX    OP   THX    BILL 

Conference  substitute:  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  title  of  the  biU  since  it  more  accurate- 
ly refiects  the  text  as  proposed  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

ROBXBT  E.  JONKS, 

KzN  Gray, 

Ed  Edh ondson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Edmund  8.  Mubkix, 
Thomas  F.  EAOLeroN. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


EMERGENCjy  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  1971 

Mr.  DANTKT.S  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
3613)  to  provide  during  times  of  high 
unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communi- 
ties in  providing  needed  public  services, 
and  for  other  purix>ses. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTKK   OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HH.  3613,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  committee 
rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  had  16  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  QuiE)  had  32  minutes 
remaining. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  rise? 

Mr.  DANIELa  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
CThairm&n,  yesterday  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  that  due  to  the  disparity  in  remain- 
ing time  the  minority  agreed  it  would 
reduce  its  time  for  the  balance  of  the 
debate  to  the  amount  of  time  that  the 
majority  had. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
that  is  correct.  So  we  will  yield  16  min- 
utes, to  have  the  same  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  OHara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  today  is  whether  we  ought 
to  pass  a  public  service  employment  bill, 
such  as  the  Daniels  bill  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  or  whether  we  ought  to 
attempt  to  enact  scnnething  that  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  all  the  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States. 

I  have  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject 
and  I  would  like  to  share  them  with  the 
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members  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Esch  substitute  for  the  committee 
bill  simply  represents  another  way  of 
doing  things  we  are  already  doing. 

The  committee  bill  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dan- 
iels >  on  the  other  hand  proceeds  on  the 
basis  that  the  first  priority  is  not  to  find 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things  we 
are  already  doing,  and  have  been  doing 
with  reasonable  success  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  that  the  first  priority  is  to  start 
sometlung  which  we  have  not  been  doing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  2.5  million  peo- 
ple who  have  been  added  to  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  in  the  last  2  years. 

I  agree  that  the  first  priority  is  to 
create  a  system  of  public  service  employ- 
ment. When  that  has  been  done,  and  this 
has  been  ihe  pooition  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  all  along  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins), after  we  get  a  system  of  public 
service  employment  created  and  operat- 
ing, then  we  can  address  ourselves  to  the 
much  larger,  much  more  complex  and 
much  less  urgent  question  of  the  maimer 
in  which  these  programs  ought  to  relate 
to  one  another  and  to  State  and  local 
government. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  today 
to  p>ass  a  brand  new  reorganization  pro- 
gram which  was  not  even  introduced  un- 
til after  the  hearings  on  this  bill  began 
and  which  is  not — and  I  repeat— *is  not 
the  same  thing  as  the  hill  this  House 
passed  last  August  and  which  is  not  the 
same  bill  that  any  of  my  friends  on  the 
minority  side  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gre.ss,  but  which  is  indeed  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proposal — the  administration's 
manpower  revenue  sharing  bill  which  has 
never  had  a  day  oif  hearings  £ind  which 
I  do  not  think  can  be  considered  by  the 
House  without  careful  analysis. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  plead  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  turn 
their  attention  to  that  first  priority,  to 
put  into  effect  and  into  operation  a  sys- 
tem of  public-  service  employment  to  pro- 
vide needed  Job  opportunities  for  Jobs 
that  need  to  be  done  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Then,  when  we  have  that 
operating:  let  us  turn  our  attention  In  a 
more  deliberate  manner  to  the  need  for 
reorganization  of  the  manpower  pro- 
grams generally  and  relating  them  to  this 
public  service  employment  pr6gram  as 
well  as  the  other  programs  which  are  in 
existence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiD  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CHARA.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachiisetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  one  question 
which  I  have  about  the  committee  bill. 
Professionals  may  be  employed  in  public 
service  Jobs  atid  receive  a  salary  of  up 
to  $12,000  a  year.  There  are  a  number  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  other  people  of 
great  competence  who  could  contribute 
to  municipal  and  local  government. 
Would  it  be  possible  under  the  committee 
bill  for  the  municipality,  to  add  to  that 
$12,000  m  order  to  attract  these  sci- 
entists and  engineers  who  might  not  be 


able  to  accept  these  Jobs  at  the  rate  of 
$12,000  a  year? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts — and  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  chairman — if  the  city 
wanted  to  hire  that  professional  under 
their  payroll  rather  than  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  some  aspect  of  public  service 
employment,  they  could  pay  him  what- 
ever was  appropriate  and,  in  turn,  they 
could  put  others  to  work  in  other  facets 
of  public  service  unemployment  in  order 
to  achieve  the  objectives  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  seeks. 

1  have  great  respect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  my  colleague  from  Michigan  and  his 
strong  support  of  the  administration's 
talk  about  "revenue  sharing,"  but  I  sub- 
mit, with  all  respect  to  him  that  his 
amendment  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  problem  of  putting  people  to  work. 
It  is  true  that  it  may  be  possible,  under 
the  vague  wording  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  to  put  people  to  work  in 
public  service  Jobs.  It  Is  possible,  I  sup- 
pose, to  do  a  lot  of  things  under  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  But  given  the  pas- 
sionate opposition  of  this  administration, 
includmg  the  President,  the  Budget  Di- 
rector, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
putting  people  to  work  in  public  service 
jobs,  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  whoUy 
perimssive  language  of  the  subetitute  wiU 
in  iact  result  m  putting  very  many  peo- 
ple to  work.  And  those  it  does  put  to 
work,  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  very  few 
provisions  of  that  amendment  which 
actually  creates  a  legal  duty,  will  be 
kicked  out  of  work  in  2  years,  whether 
or  not  the  econoihy  has  improved,  and 
whether  or  not  they  can  get  what  the 
public  service  employees  in  the  Labor 
Department  are  pleased  to  call  "real 
jobs." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  briefly  as  to 
what  the  substitute  amendment  Is,  and 
what  it  is  not. 

We  have  been  told,  with  fervency  that 
the  Esch  amendment  is  "not  revenue- 
sharing."  We  were  told  specifically  and 
with  great  vigor,  during  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  that  "there  is  no  general  reve- 
nue sharing  In  this,  but  it  Is  instead  a 
consolidation  of  manpower  programs." 
•  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Esch  amend- 
ment, which  the  rule  was  amended  to 
make  in  order,  in  spite  of  its  nongermane 
nature,  is  the  text  of  H.R.  8141.  When 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Esch)  Introduced  H.R.  8141,  on  May  6 
of  this  year,  he  said: 

I  beUev«  that  the  znaDpower  revenue  shar- 
ing propoeal  embcxUed  In  H.R.  8141,  which  I 
have  Introduced  today  would  lartng'  tlie  re- 
form of  our  manpower  delivery  system  wbioh 
Is  ao  urgently  needed. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  thought 
it  was  revenue  sharing,  a  little  less  than 
a  month  ago. 

H.R.  8141  has  a  short  title.  It  calls  it- 
self "The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1971."  So  whoever  wrote  that  sec- 
tion thought  it  was  revenue  sharing. 

Throughout  Its  text,  HJl.  8141  keeps 
using  the  phrase  "revenues  shared  under 
this  act."  So  those  who  drafted  most  of 


the  bill  thought  they  were  drafting  a 
revenue-sharing  bill. 

But  let  us  further  examine  the  ante- 
cedents of  HJl.  8141.  The  bill  is  taken, 
virtually  verbatim  from  the  text  of  HJi! 
6181,  introduced  In  this  House  on  Mardi 
16,  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qua},  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Esch)  ,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  seven 
other  able  Members  on  the  minority 
side — all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  In  introducing 
an.  6181.  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
said: 

I  am  pleaMd  to  introduce  today  the  bill  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  President 
NLson  for  special  revenue  sharing  for  man- 
power— CongreMlonal  Recoil.  March  16, 1971. 
page  6768. 

In  his  own  remarks  upon  that  occasion, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Esch)  said: 

•Within  the  context  of  the  philosophy  of 
revenue  sharing,  which  I  strongly  support,  th« 
proposed  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
builds  upon  the  agreement  which  viras  reached 
last  session  on  the  decentralization  of  man- 
power responsttjllltles — Oongreaelonal  Record, 
March  16,  1971,  page  6760. 

The  following  day,  the  Secretary  erf 
Labor  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor for  Manpower  appeared  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  hear- 
ings on  emergency  employment  legisla- 
tion. During  their  presentation,  they  re- 
peatedly referred  to  HJl.  6181  as  the  ad- 
ministration manpower  revenue-sharing 
blU. 

There  are,  as  my  colleague  will  no 
doiibt  assure  us,  differences  between  H H. 
6181  and  H.R.  8141.  But  those  differences, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  no  way  alter  the  rev- 
enue-sharing concept  built  into  both  blUs. 
In  fact,  those  few  differences  that  occur 
in  these  two  nearly  identical  bills  are  pri- 
marily efforts  to  placate  those  people  In 
the  States  who  most  vehemently  oppose 
revenue  sharing,  by  offering  them  rhetor- 
ical, but  not  substantive  concessions. 

The  differences — and  this  is  an  exhaus- 
tive list  of  the  differences  between  two 
25-page-long  bills— involve  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  A  sentence  calUng  upon  recipient  gov- 
ernments to  make  "maximum  feasible  use 
of  existing  faculties"  (p.  4,  lines  11-15) 

2.  A  proviso  allowing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  waive  the  otherwise  strict  limita- 
tion the  bill  places  on  how  long  a  person 
can  receive  manpower  services — (p.  6,  lines 
14-22) 

3.  A  subsection  calling  for  State  coordina- 
tion of  state  and  local  activities  (and  ao 
much,  incidentally,  for  tailoring  programs 
to  "local  conditions"  (p.  6,  lines  23  to  p.  7. 
line  7) ,  three  sentences  apparently  designed 
to  indicate  what  happens  when  an  eligible 
government's  "flair  share  amount"  (un- 
defined term)  exceeds  or  falls  short  bS  the 
unit's  "average  base  amount"  (p.  9.  line  10 
to  p.  10,  line  6) ,  and  a  veteran's  preference 
provision  taken  m  its  entirety  from  the  bill 
H.R.  8141  is  offered  to  supplant,  (p.  14,  lines 
9-24) 

Except  for  these  rather  clumsy  efforts 
to  attract  the  support  or  the  neutrality 
of  friends  of  vocational  education,  friends 
of  the  employment  services,  and  friends 
of  veterans,  H.R.  8141  is  the  same  bill 
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that  was  described  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  a  proposal  which, 
"teamed  with  my  other  e»)eclal  and  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  proposals— can  help 
to  launch  the  United  States  on  a  new  era 
of  revolutionary  change  for  the  better." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  evidence 
that  H.R.  8141  is  a  revenue-Bharlng  bill 
Is  overwhelming.  I  do  not  blame  those 
who  seek  to  claim  that  it  Is  something 
else.  I  understand  and  sympathize  with 
those  of  its  advocates  who  want  us  to  be-- 
lieve  we  are  simply  reorganiizlng  a  Federal 
artivity.  But  the  fact  is  that  by  their  own 
words.  H.R.  8141  stands  clearly  labeled 
"a  revenue-sharing  proposal."  If  its  sup- 
porters have  now  become  embarrassed 
by  the  title  they  gave  it  a  month  ago, 
then  that  is  their  problem. 

So  much  for  what  the  bill  is.  Now  a  few 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  what  it  is  not. 
My  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  sought  to  assure  the  House  dur- 
ing the  debate  last  week,  that — 

H.R.  8141  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
effort  to  build  on  the  biU  (HJl.  16519)  that 
passed  this  body  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  the  principal 
sponsor  of  H.R.  19519,  the  bill  which 
passed  this  body  last  year,  and  I  think  I 
can  speak  with  some  authority  on  the 
question  of  how  today's  substitute  "builds 
upon"  last  year's  bill. 

First,  their  purposes  were  wholly  dif- 
ferent. H.R.  19519,  In  its  statement  of 
findings  and  purpose,  set  as  its  objective, 
"assuring  an  opportunity  for  a  gabiful 
productive  job  for  every  American  who 
is  seeking  work  and — making — available 
the  education  and  training  needed  by  any 
person  to  qualify  for  employment  con- 
sistent with  his  highest  potential  and 
capability." 

H.R.  8141,  on  the  contrary.  In  its  state- 
ment of  findings  and  purpose,  calls  for 
"sharing  Federal  revenues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  training  and  em- 
ployment activities  designed  to  provide 
greater  opportunities  for  training  and 
related  services  necessary  to  assist  indi- 
viduals to  develop  their  full  economic  and 
occupational  potential." 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
of  last  year  was  aimed  at  producing  Jobs, 
and  it  looked  upon  training  as  a  means 
to  that  end.  The  substitute  blU,  in  its  own 
terms,  looks  upon  training  programs  as 
the  objective,  and  empkjjTnent  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  to  aid  in  securing  better 
training. 

Second,  under  HJl.  19519,  aS  it  passed 
the  House  last  fall,  with  the  then-enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  and  promises  of  sut4k>rt  from 
the  adratnlstratlto,  manpower  services 
were  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  working  with  and  through  State 
and  local  prime  sponsors.  The  prime 
sponsor  concept  had  been  painstakingly 
and  carefully  worked  out  to  make  sure 
that  the  sometimes  conflicting',  sometimes 
complementary  interests  and  concerns  of 
all  State  and  locsil  Interests  could  be 
adjusted. 

The  substitute  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wholly  and  casually  junks  the  prime 
sponsor  concept  of  H.R.  19519.  "The  biU  Is 


silent  about  prime  sponsors.  Under  H.R. 
8141,  th0  Secretary  of  Latodr  leaves  the 
money  on  a  stump,  and  walks  away,  leav- 
ing States  and  locaUties,  the  schools  and 
the  community  action  agencies,  the  voca- 
tional educators,  and  the  employment 
services,  to  flght  over  it.  There  Is  no  way 
to  determine,  from  a  reading  of  the  text 
of  H.R.  8141,  how  the  money  will  be 
divided  among  various  activities,  or 
among  various  levels  of  government. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  committee  to 
secure  some  answers  to  this  question — 
and  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  cor- 
responding committee  In  the  other  body 
to  do  the  same  thing,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

In  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
( Mr.  Dandels)  ,  Assistant  Secretary  Lovell 
tried  to  defend  his  inability  to  answer 
some  factual  questions  about  how  much 
money  would  be  available  for  Job  crea- 
tion by  States  and  localities.  He  said  In 
that  letter: 

We  are  currently  preparing  such  tabu- 
latloiJS.  This  task  has  been  very  much  com- 
plicated by  the  need  to  develop  methods  for 
applying  the  President's  "hold  harmless- 
pledge  which  accompanied  his  first  broad 
proposals  for  revenue  sharing — general  and 
special. 

I  sympathize  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Lovell  In  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  recon- 
ciling the  President's  rhetoric  and  the 
President's  actual  legislative  propostds. 
But  my  sympathy  for  Mr.  Lovell's  di- 
lemma does  not  overshadow  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  the  job. 

IWrd,  and  perhaps  of  crucial  impor- 
tance, H.R.  19519  sought  to  provide  an 
assured  Input  Into  manpower  planning  by 
all  affected  segments  of  the  community. 
H.R.  1951 9  assured  that  Input  by  requir- 
ing manpower  plans  to  be  developed 
through  local  manpower  advisory  coun- 
cils, which  were  required  to  Include 
representatives  of  CAP  agencies,  the  Em- 
ploymtot  Service,  educatioRSland  train- 
ing agencies,  specifically  including  voca- 
tional education  agencies  and  community 
pdslsecondary  institutions,  soda!  service 
programs,  industrial  development  agen- 
cies, apprenticeship  programs,  business, 
labor,  and  veterans  organizations. 

H.R.  8141  throws  this  concept  out  of 
the  window  ak»ig  with  ttie  prime  spon- 
sor. Ttiete  is  no  assurance  that  vocational 
educational  agencies  will  be  ccmsulted  In 
any  way  in  the  development  of  man- 
power programs  under  HJl.  8141.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  bu^ness  or  labor  will 
be  consulted,  there  Is  no  assurance  of 
considtaiion  with  veterans  organizations, 
in  spite  of  .the  growing  number  of  veter- 
ans who  need  manpower  services.  H.R. 
8141,  to  be  sure,  calls  for  making  "maaci- 
mum  feasible  use"  of  existing  vocational 
education  agendcs,  and  the  phrase 
"make  use  of"  is,  I  submit,  a  well  chosen 
one.  The  vocational  education  agencies 
may  be  "used"  under  HJR.  8141,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  consulted  or  have  a 
voice  in  the  ptonrrtng. 

Last  year,  the  American  Vocational 
Association  supported  HJl.  19519.  This 
year,  AVA  opposes  HJl.  8141.  And  In  that 
fact  stands  additional  evidence  that  this 


year's  administration  bill  is  not  simply 
an  updating  of  last  year's  bill. 

H.R.  19619  refluiiid  that  appropriate 
health  and  safety  standards  be  met  ap- 
plicable to  the  perfprmance  of  work  or 
training  on  any  project  imder  that  act. 
HJl.  8141  is  silent  on  worker  or  trainee 
health  or  safety. 

H.R.  19619  required  workmen's  com- 
pensation lor  participants  in  work  or 
training  programs.  H.R.  8141  is  silent  on 
worlanen's  compensation. 

HJl.  19519  had  a  "maintenance  of  ef- 
fort" provision,  assuring  that  the  Federal 
funds  would  not  simply  replace  other 
funds  leaving  the  level  of  services  the 
same.  HJl.  8141  is  carefully  silent  on  this 
crucial  issue. 

K.R.  19519  provided  a  program  of  oc- 
cupational upgrading,  so  that  persons 
could  train  for  better  jobs,  freeing  entry- 
level  jobs  for  the  unskilled.  H.R.  8141  is 
wholly  silent  on  this  matter. 

H.R.  19519  created  a  public  service  em- 
ploj'ment  program,  and  mandated  the 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  18.75  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  public  serv- 
ice employment.  H.R.  8141,  In  spite  of  the 
high  "ceilings"  Its  sponsor  talks  about, 
does  not  in  fact  require  1  red  cent  be 
spent  for  Job  creation.  And,  taking  into 
account  the  perfervid  opposition  of  this 
administration  to  actually  putting  peo- 
ple to  work,  we  can  only  assume  that 
tremendous  pressure  will  be  brought  to 
bear,  through  the  Employment  Service 
as  "State  Coordinator"  to  prevent  the 
development  of  such  programs.  It  seems 
perfectiy  clear  from  the  careful  omis- 
sions in  HJl.  8141,  from  the  statements 
made  last  year  and  this  by  the  admltUs- 
traUon's  unemployment  spokesmen,  said 
from  the  violent  attacks  made  on  the 
concept  of  pubUc  service  employment, 
that  It  Is  the  clear  Intention  of  this  ad- 
ministraUon  that  shared  revenues  undet 
H.R.  8141  will  not  be  used  to  create  pub- 
lic jobs,  if  they  can  hdp  it 

Under  H.R.  19519,  public  service  em- 
ployees were  to  be  assured  treatmMit  on 
an  equal  basis  with  other  emjdojrees  per- 
forming similar  work.  Pay  and  working 
conditions  were  to  be  the  same.  Under 
HJl.  8141,  there  isabscdutdy  nothing  In 
the  Mil  tiiat  requires  such  equality  of 
treatment  even  where  there  Is  a  public 
service  job  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you 
what  our  colleagues  mean  by  their  zeal- 
ous opposition  to  "categorical  profirams." 
Gre«v  Thumb  Is  a  "categorical  pro- 
gram," and  specific  provision  was  made 
in  HJl.  19519  to  authorize  and  continue 
It.  There  will  be  no  Green  Thumb  under 
HJl.  8141. 

Operation  SER  is  a  "categorical  pro- 
gram," and  there  were  specific  provisions 
in  H.R.  19519  which  would  have  saved 
Operation  SER.  Thne  will  be  no  Opera - 
ticm  SBR  under  HJl.  8141. 

OIC,  Mr.  Ctiairman,  is  a  "categorical 
program,"  and  the  sponsors  of  HJL  8141 
were  vociferously  assuring  us  last  year 
that  they  believed  in  OIC.  Under  Hit, 
19519.  Mr.  Chairman,  OIC  could  have 
continued.  There  will  be  no  room  for  OIC 
under  HJl.  8141. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  cite  every  provision  of  the  Esch  sub- 
stitute that  differs  from  last  year's  bill. 
We  have  definitive  testimony  on  this 
point  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  him- 
self. 

On  February  23  of  this  year,  testifying 
before  the  Elnployment  and  Manpower 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  Committee 
in  the  other  body,  in  opposition  to  a  jobs 
bill  and  in  urging  instead  a  manpower 
revenue-sliaring  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  said,  with  commendable  frank- 
ness: 

Aa  I  sat  tbe  other  evening  trying  to  think 
bow  you  must  react  to  our  current  position, 
It  aeems  to  me  that  you  would  find  yourself 
thinking  that  you  have  come  to  play  in  our 
coiut.  and  we  have  moved  the  court.  ...  To 
aome  extent,  I  have  to  admit  that  Is  true, 
you  see,  because  we  have  moved  on  to  what 
might  be  called  a  macro-objective  In  man- 
ix>wer  programing,  tied  to  general  revenue 
sharing.  We  are  thinking  of  not  just  a  mere 
change  or  simple  revision  of  the  traditional 
approach,  but  a  real  major  change — a  whole 
conceptual  change. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  6,  testify- 
ing before  the  same  subcommittee,  again 
trying  to  push  the  manpower  revenue- 
sharing  bill  which  I  have  shown  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  the  Esch  substitute, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  expressly  reiter- 
ated that  previous  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
himself  is  my  chief  witness  to  the  effect 
that  the  Esch  substitute  is  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill ;  that  it  is  only  remotely  simi- 
lar to  the  manpower  reorganization  bUl 
which  we  passed  last  fall,  and  that  it  has 
liardly  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
subject  before  the  House  today — which  is 
our  urgently  needed  proposal  to  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work. 

H.R.  8141,  Mr.  Chairman,  may,  indeed, 
have  been  "built  upon"  the  bill  the  House 
passed  last  year.  But  before  they  built, 
they  razed  last  year's  structure  to  the 
ground.  The  Manpower  Revenue-Siiaring 
Act  of  1971  is  "built  on"  the  ashes  of  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  unemployed.  Unlike 
some  of  his  colleagues  who  the  other  day 
were  assuring  us  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
8141  would  ciu'e  all  our  manpower  prob- 
lems, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  ( Mr. 
Esch)  was  frank  enough  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill,  to  admit  that  it  "was  no 
panacea."  Indeed  it  is  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  a  placebo,  not  a  panacea. 

We  caimot  cure  unemployment  by  pre- 
tending it  does  not  exist — or  that  it  is 
"merely  trsuisitional"  or  "local"  or  any 
of  the  other  excuses  that  Shultz  and 
Hodgson  and  Nixon  have  advanced  to 
conceal  the  havoc  they  have  wrought 
upon  the  Uves  of  the  nearly  3  million 
Americans  they  have  added  to  the  un- 
employment rolls  in  the  2  "2  long 
years  since  they  first  came  to  oCBce.  We 
cannot  cure  unemployment  by  "training" 
people  for  Jobs  that  do  not  exist.  We  can 
cure  unemployment  by  creating  jobs.  And 
tiiat  is  the  one  reme<^  that  HM.  8141  is 
clearly  and  expressly  designed  to  coun- 
teract. It  should  be  rejected,  not  merely 
as  not  germane  to,  but  as  repugnant  to, 
any  legislative  effort  to  meet  the  un- 
emplo3mient  crisis. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Eblenborn)  . 
Mr.  EIRLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 

question  before  the  House  today,  which 
we  will  be  voting  on  shortly.  Is  not  wheth- 
er we  should  have  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  problems  of  unemployment 
that  currently  face  us  but,  rather, 
whether  this  should  be  the  only  thing  we 
do  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  committee  bill  is  just  another  nar- 
row categorical  answer  to  an  existing 
problem  that  faces  the  country.  The  al- 
temative  is  the  Esch  substitute,  a  re- 
organization of  the  manpower  delivery 
system  combined  with  a  public  service 
employment  component. 

The  problem  that  we  face  with  the  nar- 
row, categorical  programs  is  that,  look- 
ing at  the  national  indices,  rates  of  un- 
employment, and  so  forth,  we  may  design 
a  program  such  as  the  committee  ma- 
jority has  done,  but  it  is  so  inflexible  that 
it  cannot  answer  the  individual  prob- 
lems that  face  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  area  that  I  come  from  in  Illinois 
lias  been  fortunate.  We  have  not  relied 
heavily  upon  space  expenditures  or  de- 
fense expenditures,  and  we  have  not 
relied  heavily  upon  any  one  segment  of 
our  economy.  And  with  the  diverse  econ- 
omy in  our  area  we  have  not  suffered  as 
much  unemployment  as  others  have,  so 
we  have  different  needs  than  wliat  they 
may  have  in  Seattle,  or  in  other  areas  of 
the  coimtry  that  have  been  affected  by 
our  reduction  of  public  expenditures  in 
the  fields  of  defense  and  space,  and  may 
have  been  affected  by  problems  in  a  par- 
ticular industry  in  which  that  part  of 
the  country  is  heavily  engaged. 

So  that  we  can  have  the  kind  of  flexi- 
bility today  and  in  the  future  to  answer 
the  disparate  needs  of  different  sections 
of  the  country,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Esch  substitute  in  place  of  the  com- 
mittee biU. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
stated  that  the  committee  proposal 
would  present  another  categorical  pro- 
gram. Is  it  not  true  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  from  time  to  time,  when  it 
deemed  it  practical,  created  another 
categorical  program?  For  example,  when 
they  discovered  that  persons  complet- 
ing training  programs  could  not  find 
jobs,  they  created  a  new  categorical  pro- 
gram called  STEP — supplementary 
training  and  employment  program — 
which  met  a  real  need.  In  addition  to 
that,  recently  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  they  were  seeking  funds  for 
a  summer  employment  program — a 
sound  decision  to  help  youths  find  Jobs. 

And  then  the  other  day  I  read  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  400  engineers  of 
the  aerospace  industry  were  now  being 
specially  trained  for  Jobs.  The  depart- 
ment said  that  they  would  recruit  100 
persons  in  the  Boston  area,  100  from 
four  California  communities — Los  An- 


geles, Orange  County,  San  Jose,  and  San 
Diego;  from  Seattle;  40  from  Long  is- 
land,  35  from  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  and 
25  each  from  Huntsville,  Ala.  and 
Wichita,  Kans. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  the  administration  resorts  to  cate- 
gorical programs  whenever  they  find 
there  is  a  need  for  them.  And  they  are 
doing  exactly,  by  giving  employment  to 
these  people  who  are  displaced  in  the 
aerospace  industry,  exactly  what  my 
emergency  employment  bill  would  do.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Well,  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  programs  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to,  and  neither  am  I  sug- 
gesting that  all  categorical  programs 
must  be  done  away  with.  If  we  even  fully 
implemented  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal of  the  administration  we  would  still 
maintain  some  categorical  programs. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  was  attempting  to  make  is  not 
related  to  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  At  the  present  time  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  the  administration  can 
only  do  what  the  law  says;  they  can  only 
use  the  authorities  that  are  contained 
in  the  law,  and  that  is  to  promote  certain 
kinds  of  categorical  programs.  But  this 
in  no  way  takes  away  from  the  basic 
concerns  of  decategorizing  and  decen- 
tralizing. I  think  the  point  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn),  is 
making  is  a  very  valid  point,  and  that  is 
that  the  Esch  substitute  would  enable 
the  administration  to  have  flexibility  at 
the  local  level  that  is  needed  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  make  this 
one  last  point.  This  is  not  a  new  issue. 
We  debated  this  issue  last  year,  and  I 
recall  in  our  committee  we  came  very 
close  to  reaching  the  same  condition  that 
we  are  faced  with  today,  and  that  Is 
reiwrting  out  a  public  service  emergency 
employment  bill  and  having  a  substitute 
offered  on  the  floor.  But  I  think  last 
year  fortunately  within  the  committee 
we  resolved  that  question  and  we 
brought  out  a  combined  bill  that  had  a 
public  service  employment  as  one  com- 
ponent and  the  reformation  of  the  exist- 
ing manpower  programs  as  another  com- 
ponent. Last  year  the  majority  had  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  this  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  We  passed  that  bill.  We 
went  to  conference  in  trying  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bill,  and  we  were  unable  to  re- 
solve all  of  those  differences. 

One  of  the  major  problems  we  faced 
In  conference  was  that  the  measure  was 
not  a  limited  public  service  emplojrment 
program,  so  that  those  who  are  under 
subsidized  employment  will  be  moved  out 
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into  unsubsldized  public  employment  or 
private  emplojonent.  And  it  was  this 
major  difference,  I  think,  that  caused  the 
President  to  veto  the  program  of  un- 
ending pulidic  service  employment. 

With  that  history  I  really  do  not  un- 
derstand why  we  are  today  considering 
the  s^Mxate  public  service  employment 
bill  unless — unless  what  the  majority 
wants  Is  an  issue  rather  than  a  good 
bill  that  will  solve  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment. Really  I  think  that  is  what 
we  are  faced  with  today — not  an  honest 
attempt  to  solve  these  problems,  but  to 
create  an  issue.  Yes,  we  know  that  next 
year  is  a  presidential  election  year.  We 
know  that  the  public  service  employ- 
ment bill  as  a  solution  to  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  may  be  a  very  ap- 
pealing idea.  But  if  we  want  to  reaUy 
solve  the  problems  of  unemplojmient,  we 
would  accept  the  combination  of  refor- 
mation of  existing  manpower  programs 
along  with  public  service  employment  so 
that  we  can  attack  these  problems  In  a 
coordinated  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   (Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was 
pointed  out  the  other  day  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  frwn 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  ,  the  mayors 
of  this  country  simply  do  not  support 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Now  why  is  that?  And  why  are 
so  many  of  us  concerned  about  what  this 
bill  means  to  our  respective  communi- 
ties? Perhaps  you  do  not  know  it,  but 
the  major  element  in  the  matching  for- 
mula is  the  utilization  of  a  past  3 -year 
average— the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1970 
actual  data  and  the  projected  fiscal  year 
1971  manpower  allocations  among  the 
States  and  localities. 

The  first  question  I  ask  Is  this:  Where 
is  that  data?  If  you  average  past  fiscal 
years,  how  does  that  affect  those  of  us 
from  communities  or  States  that  have 
growth  rates  in  population?  The  aver- 
age of  the  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  and 
1971  literally  means  that  you  are  using 
essentially  a  1970  figure  if  there  is  a  uni- 
formly equal  Increment  In  allocations. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  will  not  yield  with  the 
2  minutes  I  have  left. 

Mr.  ESCH.  The  graitleman  wants  to 
know  where  the  data  is. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  know  where  is  that 
1969,  where  is  that  1970,  v^ere  is  that 
1971  and.  more  Importantly,  where  Is  the 
projected,  under  current  law,  1972  allo- 
cations? For  those  of  us  In  CaUfomia  as 
well  as  the  growth  States  of  Florida  and 
Texas,  and  those  of  you  from  the  grow- 
ing dtles,  liad  better  find  out  what  the 
impact  of  this  amendment  will  mean  to 
your  community.  We  do  not  know.  We 
cannot  find  out.  The  minority  caxmot 
tell  us.  The  Department  of  Labor  will 
not  answer  our  questions.  If  the  formula 
Is  equitable,  why  will  they  not  give  us  the 
data  so  we  will  know  the  consequences  of 
a  vote  for  the  alternative  amendment? 


And  an  amendmmt.  I  might  note,  that 
would  permanently  change  the  law — ^for- 
ever and  ever.  There  Is  no  termination 
date  in  it.  Why  can  we  not  know  what 
the  impact  Is  on  our  communities? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
emergency  emplojmient  bill  is  urgently 
needed  now ;  in  fact,  it  was  urgently  need- 
ed 6  months  ago.  It  will  provide  both 
needed  jobs  and  needed  services. 

I  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  to  inform 
any  Members  of  this  House  that  the  un- 
employment picture  in  this  Nation  is  a 
dismal  one.  When  the  unemployment  rate 
went  to  a  low  of  5.8  percent  in  February, 
administration  spokesmen  were  assuring 
us  that  we  had  turned  the  comer  and  all 
would  soon  be  well.  But  we  have  not 
turned  the  comer;  the  rate  has  gone  up 
to  6.1  percent.  It  is  time  to  stop  wishing. 
It  is  time  to  act. 

The  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate 
does  not  even  tell  the  full  story.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  number  of  imemployed 
has  increased  by  over  a  million  in  the  last 
year  and  by  just  about  50  percent  in 
Pittsburgh.  But,  even  worse,  the  average 
duration  of  unemployment  is  increasing. 
It  is  a  misfortune  to  be  unemployed,  but 
think  of  the  disaster  faced  by  over  half 
a  million  persons  who  have  been  imem- 
ployed for  over  26  weeks  and  not  eligible 
for  extensions.  The  number  of  these  long- 
term  unemployed  have  doubled  over  the 
last  year. 

We  have  already  acted  to  provide  jobs 
in  private  industry  through  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act.  That  act  will  provide  jobs  in  private 
industry  and  it  will  provide  fimding  for 
the  facilities  that  every  community  in 
this  Nation  needs.  Facilities  are  visible, 
and  when  they  are  built  everyone  can  see 
the  result.  This  emergency  employment 
bill  provides  services — they  may  not  be  as 
visible  but  they  are  just  as  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  in  this  House  can 
say  that  his  State  or  local  government 
does  not  need  more  teachers,  more  sani- 
tation men,  more  pollceoien;  that  his 
locality  does  not  require  more  public 
services  than  it  can  presently  afford.  This 
bill  provides  money  so  that  localities  will 
be  able  to  afford  these  needed  services. 
The  need  is  there  and  any  fears  that 
this  Is  a  make-work  bill  are  utterly  un- 
founded. 

Survey  after  survey  has  shown  the  ex- 
tent of  additional  needed  public  services 
and  that  the  number  of  people  that  are 
required  to  perform  them  far  exceeds 
the  modest  authorization  imder  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  the 
work  he  has  put  into  this  bUl.  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  that  the  bill  provides 
not  only  a  national  trigger  but  also 
recognizes  the  special  imemployment 
problems  faced  by  certain  areas  and  pro- 
vides a  special  employment  assistance 
fund  for  additional  public  service  pro- 
grams in  areas  where  the  unemployment 
rate  exceeds  6  percent. 

The  fimds  invested  in  this  bill  will 
srield  a  return  better  than  any  investment 
that  we  can  make.  I  know  that  there  are 


those  who  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
enact  this  measure.  That  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  cost  of  putting  the  imemployed 
to  work.  That  Is  a  false  arithmetic:  there 
is  nothing  more  costly  than  the  waste  of 
human  resources  represented  by  unem- 
ployment. But  even  if  we  close  our  minds 
to  the  human  costs  involved,  this  bill  Is 
an  economic  proposition.  For  every  dollar 
we  spend  putting  people  to  work,  wc  gain 
a  return  in  reduced  imemployment  in- 
surance costs.  In  reduced  welfare  pay- 
ments and  in  increased  Federal  and  State 
taxes.  In  addition,  we  get  the  value  of 
the  services  that  are  provided. 

Mr.  Ciialrman,  let  us  not  be  deterred  by 
appeals  to  economy  or  the  specter  ol 
dead-end  jobs.  All  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
are  employees  of  Government  and  we 
know  well  enough  that  there  Is  nothing 
demeaning  in  public  service  employment. 
Let  us  provide  the  opportunity  for  that 
service  to  the  unemployed.  Both  they  and 
the  Nation  will  benefit. 

In  this  House  we  have  heard  eloquent 
statements — many  from  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  now  support- 
ing HJl.  8141,  against  the  evils  of  give- 
away programs.  But  HJl.  8141  is  an  un- 
precedented giveaway  program — It  gives 
away  Federal  funds  and  Imposes  no  obli- 
gation on  the  recipients. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  many  excellent 
grant-in-aid  programs  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assists  State  and  local 
governments  in  coping  with  problems 
such  as  education,  health,  pollution,  and 
manpower.  But  in  all  of  these  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  the  Federal  and  State  and 
local  governments  are  In  partnership  to 
insure  that  the  objectives  of  the  program 
are  accomplished:  and  they  are  also  In 
partnership  in  determining  what  those 
objectives  are.  This  partnership  is  usually 
accomplished  through  the  mechanism  of 
a  State  plan  or  other  form  of  applica- 
tion which  is  locally  developed  but  must 
be  federally  approved. 

That  has  been  the  pattern  of  our  'Fed- 
eral  partziershlp  In  the  past.  But  the 
manpower  revenue-sharing  proposal 
breaks  new — and  as  the  President  him- 
self described  it — ^revolutionary  ground. 
It  destroys  the  partnership  and  makes 
the  State  and  local  governments  Into 
sole  proprietors.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  raising  the  reve- 
nue— the  State  governments  for  spend- 
ing it.  The  State  government  submits  a 
program  statement — ^but  the  Federal 
Government  is  oily  permitted  to  com- 
ment on  it.  No  matter  how  inconsistent 
with  the  polices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States  can  go  ahead  and  spend 
the  Federal  funds  as  It  sees  fit 

The  only  Federal  requirements  in  the 
manpower  revenue-sharing  proposal  are 
that  the  funds  be  spent  for  manpower 
purposes,  that  veterans  and  the  disad- 
vantaged get  preference  and  that  there 
be  no  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  In  addition, 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses or  so  as  to  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services. 

But  let  us  loc*  at  Just  some  of  the  re- 
quirements that  are  not  there.  There  is 
no  requirement  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency; and  if  90  percent  of  the  funds 
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are  spent  for  overhead  and  10  percent 
for  program,  there  is  nothing  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  can  do  about  it.  There 
are  no  Federal  standards  for  the'  kinds 
of  jobs  for /which  training  money  can 
be  spent;  and  if  the  State  chooses  to  pick 
up  the  regular  training  costs  of  employ- 
ers In  order  to  induce  them  to  locate  In 
the  State,  there  is  nothing  tlie  Federal 
Government  can  do  about  it.  There  are 
no  standards  for  recruitment  and  place- 
ment; and  if  the  State  chose  to  \ise  its 
funds  in  order  to  recruit  and  train  new 
employees  to  take  the  place  of  men  on 
strike,  there  is  nothing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  about  it.  I  do  not  have 
the  time  to  list  all  the  abuses  against 
wliich  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
recourse. 

Reading  the  manpower  re\emie-shar- 
ing  bill  is  a  bit  like  meeting  the  man 
who  was  not  there.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  you  do  not  like  about  him,  because 
you  cannot  see  him.  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted  you  cannot  tell  what  would 
happen  because  the  bill  has  no  stand- 
ards and  no  requirements.  If  it  were 
passed,  Coiigress  would  have  abdicated 
its  responsibility  for  determining  how 
Federal  funds  should  be  spent.  We  would 
just  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  send 
a  check  to  every  State  and  every  large 
city — and  hope  that  those  governments 
spend  it  in  a  sensible  way.  Tills  is  what 
I  call  a  gi\'e  away  program.  I.  for  one, 
would  feel  that  I  have  not  carried  out 
the  obligations  tliat  I  assimied  when  I 
became  a  Member  of  Congress,  if  I  sup- 
ported such  an  abandonment  of  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  ensuring  that  Fed- 
eral funds  are  properly  spent.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  cornmlttee  bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGl;  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  tg  my  distin- 
guished ooUeague.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  Ji.  3613.  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

We  need  only  examine  the  committee's 
report  which  explains  the  bill's  several 
sections  to  realize  that  this  legislation 
provides  us  with  a  succinct  and  ];>enetrat- 
ing  picture  of  the  wave  of  unemployment 
that  is  gripping  the  country.  The  bill 
speaks  directly  to  the  problem  and  pro- 
poses a  realistic  method  to  deal  with  It'— 
not  later  this  year,  or  next  year — ^but 
right  now.  In  my  opinion,  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  on  HJR.  3613 
Is  extremely  eloquent  in  its  forthright 
approach  and  its  simplicity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  wiUn  an 
increasing  mass  of  jobless  men  and 
women  of  all  a^es.  More  particularly,  the 
veterans  of  Vietnam  and  Korea  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  work  force  are 
experiencing  the  wrath  of  the  declining 
economy. 

This  Is  a  problem  aU  of  us  recognize. 
We  are  not  talking  about  projections  or 
predictions.  And  we  do  not  tuive  to  read 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report  to 
know  that  people  are  being  hurt  finan- 
cially and  psyehologlcaily  by  the  high  in- 
cidence of  imemplojrment. 


Hard-working  members  of  proud  fam- 
ines are  being  forced  to  ask  for  public 
welfare  fussistance  because  they  cannot 
find  Income-producing  Jobs.  Conse- 
quently, our  cities  are  paying  the  price 
of  Federal  inaction  in  Increased  welfare 
costs  and  rising  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  dangerous  possibility 
exists.  If  able-bodied  welfare  recipients 
remain  on  the  rolls  for  too  long  they 
could  well  be  swept  into  the  undertow 
of  the  "poverty  cycle"  unless  definite  and 
swift  action  is  taken  and  taken  now. 

We  carmot  wait  Indefinitely  for  the 
prondsed  economic  upturn  before  willing 
workers  rettun  to  constructive  and  re- 
warding jobs.  This  bill  offers  Govern- 
ment units  at  all  levels  an  opportunity 
to  put  into  operation  well-planned  and 
closely  monitored  manpower  programs 
that  will  have  an  inherent  quid  pro 
quo  .  .  .  "fair  wages  for  useful  work." 
The  bill  does  not  create  lea/-raklng 
boondoggles  nor  pyramid-building  fi- 
ttscos. 

Instead  the  measure  is  tailored  to  deal 
with  the  critical  shortage  of  much 
needed  public  services  existing  in  our 
cities  and  counties. 

Our  roads  are  in  disrepair.  Our  parks 
are  in  shambles.  Schools  and  hospitals 
are  deteriorating.  And  transportation  fa- 
cilities are  cnmibling.  Yet  taxes  are  high. 
But  more  important,  a  willing  and  able 
body  of  workers  is  standing  by  idle  all 
because  units  of  Oovemment  cannot 
raise  sufBclent  public  funds  to  match 
workers  with  work. 

Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  this  bill 
will  enable  a  good  part  of  our  idle  masses 
to  use  the  skills  they  now  have — or  can 
develop  under  its  provisions — to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  public  as  well  as 
to  their  own  advantage. 

The  conunlttee  admits,  and  I  agree, 
that  the  public  payroll  is  no  place  for 
artificial  padding.  Certainly  H.R.  3613 
does  not  spread  largess  among  the  few. 
It  will  provide  meaningful  work  for  150,- 
000  jobless  people  who  are  In  a  class 
that  is  most  tiffected  Xxs  the  economic  re- 
cession— those  in  the  under  $12,000 
wage-earning  cai>acity. 

H.R.  3613  alflo  contains  necessary  con- 
trols that  will  assure  productive  work  in 
areas  of  the  Nation  experiencing  the 
worst  effects  of  unemployment. 

The  $12,000  maximum  saiary  limita- 
tion will  actually  Tesult  in  an  average  in- 
come of  approximately  $6,000  to  $7,000. 
While  this  does  not  represent  a  cure-all, 
it  does  lift  people  out  of  the  poverty  level 
and  into  the  active  work  force.  And  it 
gives  them  the  dignity  they  so  earnestly 
seek. 

Combined  with  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  professionals  to  be  admitted 
to  the  program,  the  salary  limitation  in- 
sures that  the  $200  million  authorized 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
the  $750  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  will 
be  well  spent  and  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  unemployment  picture  In 
our  cities. 

This  leglslatioa  does  not  create  a 
never-ending  public  works  program.  Its 
design  is  such  that,  while  it  will  not  in- 
terrupt implemented  work  programs  for 
at  least  a  year,  it  can  be  extended  or  cut 


back  according  to  the  level  of  the  na- 
tional unemployment  index  and  area  un- 
employment rates. 

Another  important  provision  states 
that  those  employed  In  the  emergency 
employment  program  wlU  be  assured 
equal  treatment  with  regular  employees 
In  matters  of  job  conditions  and  beneflts. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  regular  employees  win  not  be  dis- 
placed nor  passed  over  in  their  promo- 
tional opportunities.  In  other  words,  we 
should  either  treat  workers  employed 
under  this  program  as  full-fledged  Mem- 
bers of  the  work  force,  or  not  attempt  the 
plan  at  all. 

This  bill  also  stipulates  that  within 
the  150,000  to  be  employed  under  the  pro- 
gram, a  large  share  will  be  from  the  ex- 
panding numbers  of  imemployed  veter- 
ans of  the  Southeast  Asia  wars.  These 
men  who  view  their  misfortune  as  a  cruel 
hoax  played  upon  them  by  the  same 
Govenmaent  they  so  readily  served,  are 
now  locked  out  ot  the  job  market  be- 
cause of  the  strange  quirks  In  our  mod- 
em economy. 

Let  us  not  shirk  oiu"  responsibility  to 
them,  or  to  the  many  other  un^ployed 
workers  and  the  thousands  of  under- 
skilled  people  now  clamoring  for  a  fair 
shake  in  the  job  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  observation 
is  in  order.  Federal  revenue  sharing  is  an 
issue  this  body  must  soon  consider  in  one 
form  or  another.  However,  to  becloud  the 
immediate  issue  of  emergency  employ- 
ment with  the  wider  and  much  more 
complex  issue  of  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing wHI  only  tend  to  delay  and  confuse 
both  programs. 

I  therefore  ask  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  focus  on  the  immediate  problem 
of  too  few  Jobs  for  too  many  people  will- 
ing to  do  s6  many  chores  waiting  to 
be  done  in  our  Nation.  I  urge  that  H.R. 
3613  be  passed  so  that  our  Nation  can 
start  the  hard  trek  badk  to,  economic 
stability  and  lower  unemployment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  dean 
of    the    New    Jersey    delegation    (Mr. 

RODINO)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  speak  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3613,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971. 

It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment in  this  Nation  Increased  by  73.5 
percent  from  the  first  quarter  of  1969  to 
the  first  quarter  of  1971.  Our  imemploy- 
ment  rate  for  April  rose  to  an  alarming 
6.1  percent.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can 
honestly  disc)Ute  the  need  for  some  im- 
mediate and  effective  action  to  create 
employment  opportunities  in  this  situa- 
tion which  is  described  in  tlie  committee 
report  as  an  "Impending  national  crisis." 

At  the  same  time,  areas  throughout 
the  country,  and  particularly  in.  our 
older  urban  centers,  are  In  desperate 
need  of  assistance  for  urgent  public 
services  and  facilities.  The  bill  before  us 
would  directly  meet  this  need  by  provid- 
ing funds  for  employment  to  deal  with 
such  pressing  problems  as  environmen- 
tal quality,  health  care,  housing,  nelgh- 
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borhood  improvement,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, public  safety  maintenance  of 
streets  and  parks,  transportation  and 
conservation. 

Under  the  5 -year  authority  provided 
by  H.R.  3613,  $200  million  would  be 
available  In  this  fiscal  year,  $750  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1  bllBco  for  each 
of  the  3  final  fiscal  years.  However,  I 
thmk  it  is  Important  to  stress  that  this 
emergency  aid  program  only  takes  effect 
when  the  national  imemployment  rate 
reaches  4.5  percent  or  more  for  3  con- 
secutive months. 

Another  important  provision  included 
m  the  bill  In  that  stipulating  that  pref- 
erences for  Jobs  be  given  to  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  We  have  all  been  con- 
cerned by  the  increasing  problem  of 
finding  employment  for  our  returning 
veterans  and  this  measure  will  help  meet 
this  need.  Other  provisions  in  the  bQl 
specify  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  new  jobs  be  filled  by  professionals 
and  executives,  that  persons  employed 
under  the  bill  would  not  reo^ive  less  thsm 
the  minimum  wage,  but  that  no  person 
would  be  paid  more  than  $12,000  an- 
nually. 

Of  particular  significance,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  bill's  establishment  of  a 
Special  Employment  Assistance  Fund, 
authorizing  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  such  further  sums  as  are  nee* 
essary  to  assure  that  at  the  end  df  the 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years  at  least  $280 
million  would  be  left  In  the  fond.  The 
funds  available  under  this  special  pro- 
gram would  be  authorized  for  use  in 
really  hard  hit  areas  where  the  imem- 
ployment rate  exceeded  6  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months.  Programs  unde? 
this  Special  Employment  Assistance 
Fund  would  operate  concurrently  with 
the  regular  public  service  employment 
program,  with  the  Important  dlflprence 
that  they  would  continue  to  be  funded 
for  areas  of  over  6  percent  imemploy- 
ment even  though  the  national  rate  of 
unemployment  might  drop  below  the 
specified  4.5  percent. 

The  Qlty  of  Newark,  part  of  which  Is 
In  my  congressional  district,  would  bene- 
fit greatly  from  the  regular  and  the  spe- 
cIeJ  public  service  programs  authorized 
under  H.R.  361S.  The  asdstance  is  vitally 
needed,  as  Newark'^  mayor,  thje  Honior- 
able  Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  made  clear  in 
testimony  earlier  this  year  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  In  it  he 
stated  that  Newark,  the  largest  city  tn 
the  Nation's  most  urban  State,  had  In 
January  1971  the  shocking  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  U.l  percent. 

Mayor  Gibson  explained  that  In  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors  the  em- 
ployment ouUook  in  Newto-k  is  cOsmal. 
The  manufacturing  Industry,  whlth  tra- 
ditionally provided  the  greatest  em- 
ployment opportunitle3.  has  steadily  de- 
clined in  Newark.  The  city  also  has  a 
massive  bu<lget  crisis  that  threatens  to 
bankrupt  the  city.  As  he  concluded: 

The  lUt  of  problems,  tbt  afeu  wblch  are 
la  desperate  need  of  new  money,  runs  the 
full  spectrum  of  city  services  and  basic  urban 
Institutions. 


Part  of  the  answer  tp  Newark's  prob- 
lems, and  that  of  other  depressed  areas, 
and  coEomunltles  throughout  our  coun- 
try, is  through  the  bold  and  afiEUmatlve 
commitment  to  act  provided  in  HJEL  3613. 
I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisoon- 
sin  (Mr.  SxKiGn) . 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chalzman,  I  might  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from.  California  that 
data  Is  available.  It  is  ms  understanding 
that  it  was  made  available  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the.  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
DanixlsJ  and  I  am  sure  he  wouM  be  more 
than  willing  to  share  it  with  the  g^iUe- 
man  from  California. . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Wlii  thegentleman  yield 
and  now  make  it  available  so  that  we 
might  look  at  it?  If  we  are  not  given  this 
data  now,  of  what  value  will  it  be? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  not 
yield  furtheff.  I  told  the  gentleman  where 
data  is  available  and  I  would  ask  him  to 
go  over  and  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  AVA  Is 
happy  or  unhappy,  the  League  of  Cities, 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  or  somebody 
else,  I  have  the  feeling  that  we  have  lost 
sight  df  three  things  that  I  think  ought 
to  he  brought  heme  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  in  regard  to  what  we  are 
talking  about  with  relatlcm  to  the  com- 
ratttecbUl.  We  have  spent  some  consid- 
erable Amount  of  time  talking  about 
what  the  substitute  proposed  by  th«  dis- 
tinguished .  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH)  does,  but  we  have  not  spmt, 
in  my  judgmait,  enough  time  talking 
about  what  the  committee  bill  p^poses 
todo. 

If  you  look  at  that  committee  bill,  if 
you  would  step  back  for  just  a  minute, 
you  would  understand  that  In  large  part 
the  bill  was  formulated  appsirently  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  veto  of  the  com- 
prehensive bill  last  year. ,  In.  that  veto 
message  the  President  of  the  United 
States  indicated  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  accept  a  public  service  employment 
section  such  as  that  contained  in  the 
conference  report,  which  did  not  provide 
for  real  jobs,  and  which  did  not  g;ive  to 
those  who  participated  an  ability  to  move 
oft  temporary  public  service  employ- 
ment onto  permanent  rolls  either  in  the 
public  or  private  sector.  If  you  will  look 
at  HJR.  36  1,  I  found  three  things  that 
struck  me  as  being  very  inadequate  in 
that  bUl  and  for  these  reasons  the  House 
ought  not  to  act  in  support  of  it  but 
rather  Should  support  the  Esch  sub- 
stitute. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  uncerttdn.  Let 
us  recognize  that  this  bjll  does  not  pro- 
vide any  kind,  of  real,  long-term  program 
to  handle  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 
It  is  called  em  emeriency  public  service 
program,  and  that  mjjy  be  in  effect  what 
it  Is.  But  w1l»t  does  It  do  for  peqple? 

It  says  that  If  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment goes  up,  you  will  have  a  program. 
If  the  rate  of  unemployment  goes  down. 


you  will  have  no  program.  What  happens 
to  a  man  in  a  municipality  in  this  coun- 
try and  who  recognizes  that  when  he 
goes  on  the  public  service  roll,  if  the  rate 
of  unemployment  goes  below  4,5,  he  wUl 
be  out  of  a  job,  and  tliere  is  no  job  for 
him?  What  kind  of  program  is  that? 
What  kind  of  real  job  does  that  create?  I 
do  not  think  it  does.  I  think  this  kind  of 
yb-yo  chauM;ie  that  Is  being  played  by 
the  majority  through,  this  bill  ou^t  to 
be  recognized  for  what  it  Is.  It  Is  not 
a  permanent  program.  It  does  not  pro- 
vidfe  real  jobs.  All  it  does  Is  to  say  to 
somebody,  "We  will  put  you  to  work  now, 
maybe,  but  if  the  rate  of  unemployment 
goes  down,  then  you  will  be  out  of  a  job." 
I  believe  the  second  thing  which  is  Im- 
portant to  understand  about  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  the  point  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  made  so  well, 
that  It  Is  nothing  more  than  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  kind  of  single  purpose 
categorical  limited  program  we  have  had 
heretofore. 

One  of  the  complaints  those  of  us  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Have  had  ab6i>t  OOr  present  manpower 
prc^rams  Is  that  they,  are  not  sure  we 
are  training  people  for  jobs  that  exist; 
and  yet  this  biy  does  nothing  about  tJiat 
problem.  That  training  will  still  go  on 
without  any  effort  to  be  able  to  create 
a  job  at  the  end,  such  as  that  which 
would  be  proposed  by  the  Esch  substitute. 
So  In  my  judgmeht  It  does  not  do  a 
job  of  attempting  to  handle  the  very 
serious  manpower  employment  and 
under-and-unemployment  problems  that 
exist  in  this  countiy. 

Jn  addition  to  that,  I  believe  'we  also 
should  know  this  is  a  partUml&r  kind  of 
program  which  would  require  a  multitude 
of  applications  to  be  filled  out.  Page  upon 
page  of  the  committee  bUI  is  filled  with 
what  Is  required  to  be  done  by  a  mimici- 
pality,  to  ask  for  funds  imider  the  bill. 

I  believe  we  are  again  going  to  see  the 
creation  of  some  Jobs  in  the  public  sector 
for  those  who  are  in  charge  of  grants- 
manship.  But  I  do  not  believe  this  does 
much  to  create  jobs  for  those  who  are 
unemplraed. 

The   (Chairman.  Tbe   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  third  problem  is  that  It 
is  a  linalted  program,  and  150,000  Jobs  Is 
limited  when  the  rate  of  unemployment 
is  this  high.  I  do  not  reaHy  believe  one 
can  stand  here  and  say  that  this  Mil,  if 
it  is  passed  and  if  it  were  to  survive  what 
the  President  might  decide  he  was  going 
to  do  with  it,  would  make  any  serious 
inroads  on  the  problem  of  unemployment 
in  this  country. 

For  these  reasons  and  a  host  of  others 
the  Esch  substitute  is  t^e  way  to  handle 
this  problem.  It  is  comprehensive  and 
flexible,  and  gives  the  decisionmaking 
power  to  the  officials  at  the  Stiite  and 
local  levels,  and  It  will,  Ih  my  view",  do  the 
best  job  of  offering  real  Jobs  and  real 
services  to  those  who  are  most  In  need  of 

them.  

Mr.   DANIELS   of   New   Jersey.   Mr. 
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Chairman,   may   I   inquire   as   to   how 
much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  8  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DANTKTfi  of  New  Jersey.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to 
use  the  remainder  of  his  time,  because 
I  am  going  to  allocate  the  remainder  of 
the  time  on  this  side  to  our  one  speaker. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  on  his 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  formula  has  been 
distributed  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, and  in  contrast  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  said,  if  popula- 
tion increased  in  the  past  10  years  a 
State  or  local  governmental  unit  would 
receive  more  under  the  substitute  bill 
rather  than  less.  I  would  suggest  the 
gentleman  from  California  read  care- 
fully the  system  of  distribution  of  funds 
before  he  makes  statements  which  may 
indeed  be  misunderstood. 

In  the  very  limited  time  we  have  here, 
before  we  go  to  the  attempt  to  amend 
this  bill  by  presenting  the  substitute.  I 
want  to  point  out  one  additional  fact 
concerning  the  committee  bill  itself.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  that  it  would  create  150.000 
jobs,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this 
would  solve  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country. 

According  to  statistics  supplied  to  me 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  there  could 
be  82.909 — 82,909  receiving  districts  un- 
der the  committee  bill.  In  other  words, 
there  could  be  82,909  districts  that  could 
apply  for  funds.  That  means  there  would 
be  less  than  two  persons  employed  in 
each  district  in  the  country  under  the 
committee  bill. 

I  would  suggest  again  that  the  decep- 
tion of  the  committee  bill  in  terms  of 
solving  the  problem  is  brought  out  by 
this  statistic. 

As  we  move  to  the  time  when  the  sub- 
stitute will  be  presented.  It  should  be 
made  clear  also  that  there  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
mayors  support  the  Esch  bill  or  the 
committee  bill. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  me 
late  yesterday  from  Mayor  Richard  Lu- 
gar,  of  Indianap<*[s.  the  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities : 

I  regret  tbe  unfortunate  and  Inaccurate 
analysis  of  your  substitute  bUl — HJl.  8141 — 
contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mer- 
rick cm  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  League  of  Cities. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  supports  the 
Esch  substitute  and  asks  for  the  passage 
of  it  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Likewise,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bid- 
timore.  Mayor  D'Alesandro,  endorsed  the 
Esch  substitute  in  a  communication  to 
me. 

Likewise,   Mayor  Carl   B.   Stokes,  of 


Cleveland,  has  endorsed  the  Esch  substi- 
tute. He  says: 

I  am  registering  my  support  of  House  Res- 
olution 8141,  your  Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Bill  presently  before  the  UJEk  House  of 
Representatives  for  Floor  vote.  I  earnestly 
urge  all  Congressmen  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed  and  unemployable 
In  the  cities  of  this  nation  to  vote  yes  on 
H.R.  8141. 

So  the  issue  Is  this:  Do  we  want  to  pass 
a  committee  bill  that  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  employment  in  this  country 
or  do  we  want  to  change  the  fimdamental 
structure  of  the  manpower  trsuning  pro- 
grams in  this  country  to  bring  about 
needed  reform,  restructuring,  and  relief. 
The  substitute  bill  which  will  be  offered 
will  do  this.  It  will  contain  public  service 
employment  not  in  sm  unending  stream, 
but  limited  to  2  years  in  duration. 

However,  who  will  make  the  decision — 
this  is  the  fundamental  question  which 
we  face  today.  The  decision  will  be  left 
locally — rather  than  on  the  Federal  level. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
that  admits  the  present  manpower  train- 
ing programs  are  working.  Adding  one 
more  feature  to  it  will  not  suffice.  It  is 
time  for  a  fundamental  change. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  remaining  time  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Grzen). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stdger) 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  amend  his 
remarks  because  of  the  misstatement  and 
misrepresentation  that  he  made  on  the 
floor.  The  full  subccmmititee  chairman 
has  not  received  the  year-by-year  cost 
information  which  is  the  allocation  that 
I  made. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  that  today  the  issue 

we  are  confronted  with 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  ChalT- 
man,  will  the  gentlewoman  shield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  cannot  yield 
at  this  time,  but  later  I  will  yield  If  I 
have  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  issue  today  Is 
whether  or  not  this  House  shall  act  on  a 
public  employment  program  or  on  a  bill 
which  pretends  to  be  public  employment 
and  a  reorgEuiizatlon  of  manpower  train- 
ing programs. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  used  very,  very  good  judgment 
in  separating  these  two  issues  and  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  House  today  a  bill 
which  only  deals  with  public  employ- 
ment. With  the  unemployment  in  this 
Nation  above  6  percent,  I  suggest  that  it 
is  critical  and  that  it  is  urgent.  I  also 
suggest  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  with  750,000  or  800.000  veterans 
coming  across  the  labor  market  this  year 
we  are  faced  with  a  major  social  prob- 
lem, a  problem  of  social  dynamite  ready 
to  explode  at  any  moment.  Veterans  who 
have  served  in  Southeast  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  not  look  kindly  to 


a  situation  of  coming  back  to  the  United 
States  and  having  no  jobs  available  to 
them. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  am 
critical  of  the  Daniels  bill,  it  is  that  it 
does  not  provide  enough  Jobs,  but  I  also 
suggest  that  if  it  were  a  larger  bill,  with 
several  hundred  thousand  jobs  guaran- 
teed, it  would  be  vetoed  by  this  admin- 
istration on  the  basis  that  it  costs  too 
much. 

And  so.  I  think  Mr.  Daniels  used  wis- 
dom in  bringing  in  a  moderate  bill  which 
will  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  We 
will  gain  experience  from  it,  and  next 
year  we  can  make  the  decision  on 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  expanded 
and  to  what  extent. 

Now.  the  main  point  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  is  the  claim  in  the 
minority  views  that  this  will  reorganize 
manpower  training. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  main  reason  that 
they  opposed  the  committee  bill,  because 
the  committee  bill  does  not  go  into  the 
reorganization  of  the  manpower  training 
programs. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  reads 
the  minority  views  contained  in  the  re- 
port, time  after  time  one  will  find  the 
words  to  the  effect  that  we  must  have  a 
comprehensive  reorganization  of  man- 
power training,  we  must  reform  man- 
power training,  and  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  those  words.  But  I 
suggest  that  the  substitute  which  gives 
the  appearance  of  reorganl^ng  man- 
power training,  in  fact  does  not  touch 
but  about  one-half  of  the  manpower 
training  programs  in  operation.  I  have 
said  all  along,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 

respond 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Not  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  ESCH.  If  the  gentlewoman  would 
yield,  I  would  be  happy  to  furnish  an  an- 
swer to  that  question. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Docs  your  bill 
go  to — and  I  would  like  a  yes  or  no  an- 
swer because  I  do  not  have  much  time- 
does  it  recognize  all  of  the  manpower 
training  programs 

Mr.  ESCH.  It  covers  those  programs 
over  which  this  committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  does 
not  even  cover  all  of  the  programs  over 
which  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  jurisdiction  because  It  does  not 
go  to  manpower  training  under  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  it  does  not  go  to 
vocational  education,  it  does  not  go  to 
Job  Corps— all  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Also,  it  seems  misleading  to  me  to 
talk  about  this  being  a  comprehensive 
reorganization  of  manpower  training 
when  It  does  include  WIN — which  in- 
volves several  hundred  million  (foUars.  it 
does  not  go  to  the  manpower  training 
programs  imder  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultm^;  It  does  not  go  to  tlie  man- 
power training  programs  imder  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  especially 
with  reference  to  Indians.  It  does  not  go 
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to  the  manpower  training  programs  un- 
der the  Depwtoient  of  Defense  involving 
the  program  "100.000"  and  the  "Transi- 
tion" training  programs,  it  does  not  go 
to  the  manpower  training  programs  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  those 
which  are  operated  under  HUD  or  Public 
Health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  last  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  q^ending  $2,502 
million  on  manpower  training  programs. 
The  Department  of  Labor  had  under  its 
Jurisdiction  $1,592  milUon  and  OEO  $30 
million.  So  we  have,  in  effect.  $1,622  mil- 
lion of  the  total  of  $2.5  blUion  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  Esch  bill.  So, 
there  is  about  $1  billion  of  manpower 
training  programs  that  are  not  even 
touched  by  the  sid>stitute  bill.  I  suggest 
it  is  wrong  to  give  the  Impression  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  it  Is  going 
to  provide  comprehensive  reorganisation 
of  manpower  training  programs  when,  In 
fact,  it  is  not  even  going  to  do  this  at  all. 

I  again  think  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  used  great  wisdom  in  sep- 
arating the  bill  today  from  the  total  re- 
organizaticHi  of  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. They  do  need  a  great  deal  more 
attention,  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  said  we  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient public  hearings  on  them.  This  is 
absolutely  true. 

I  would  also  say  that  even  beyond 
manpower  training  programs  this  House 
ought  to  consider  the  coordination  of 
vocational  education,  technical  educa- 
tion, and  programs  at  the  commimity 
colleges.  Most  of  the  msuipower  train- 
ing programs  in  my  State,  and  I  judge  In 
the  rest  of  the  States,  are  run  through 
the  secMidary  schools  and  through  the 
community  colleges. 

Again,  showing  the  good  faith  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  and  the  staff  of 
his  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PTJcmsKi)  and  the  staff  of  his 
subcommittee  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
vocational  education,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
committee which  it  Is  my  honor  to  chair, 
which  has  JurisdictiCHi  over  the  com- 
munity colleges,  are  working  together  to 
try  to  put  together  in  effect  and.  In  fswt — 
not  just  in  appearance  but,  in  fact,  a 
greater  reorganization  of  the  manpower 
training  programs,  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive approach  than  is  contained  in 
the  Esch  substitute. 

Therefore.  I  would  suggest  to  you,  to- 
day, that  in  my  State  a  person  can  go 
into  one  man{)ower  training  program  and 
finish  that  and  after  he  has  completed  It 
he  can  enroll  in  another  manpower 
training  program  and  then  still  another 
and  each  time  receive  the  stipend  for  his 
participation  and  could  still  end  up  as  an 
applicant  for  welfare. 

I  would  suggest  that  exactly  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  if  the  Esch  substitute 
were  approved.  A  i}erson  could  enroll  in 
the  WIN  program  and  then  in  other  man- 
power training  programs  operated  and 
conducted  by  other  departments  of  the 
Government  and  agencies. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  because 
of  the  critical  need  for  «nployment  pro- 
grams, the  critical  need  for  jobs  in  this 


day  and  age  when  there  is  this  potential 
social  dynamite,  that  we  pass  this  bill 
providing  pubUc  service  Jcte  where  the 
Government  is  the  employer  of  last  re- 
sort, 150.000  Jobs  for  each  of  4  years — 
or  the  potential  of  600,000  year-long  Jobs 
for  people  Is  far  preferable  than  600,000 
people  on  the  wi^are  roUs  for  even  the 
1  year  each.  This  will  give  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  the  opportunity 
to  have  hearings  to  bring  out  a  bill  that 
would  in  fact — ^not  Just  in  words  but 
would  in  fact — bring  about  a  reorgani- 
zation of  all  of  the  manpower  training 
programs,  vocational  education,  rehabil- 
itation, the  programs  conducted  by  the 
community  colleges  and  the  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  many  other  programs. 
In  that  way  then  I  think  we  can  bring 
some  sense  out  of  the  chaos.  We  would 
provide  not  only  training  but  we  would 
provide  meaningful  woi^  for  the  people 
today  or  tomorrow  who  might  otherwise 
be  on  public  assistance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3613. 
the  Emergency  Emplosrment  Act  of  1971. 
The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  bring  needed 
services  to  our  citizens  and.  at  the  same 
time,  provide  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
We  all  know  that  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy has  placed  millions  out  of  woiic  and 
onto  unemployment  rolls  and  welfare 
rolls.  We  also  know  that  we  need  more 
medical  personnel  in  our  hospitals,  more 
police,  more  people  involved  in  pollution 
control,  more  educators,  and  more  peo- 
ple in  other  necessary  public  service  jobs. 
The  National  Civil  Service  League  has 
indicated  that  there  are  thousands  of 
public  service  Jobs  which  need  undertak- 
ing except  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
emmmts  simply  lad:  the  fimds. 

Like  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
organizations  which  support  revenue 
sharing.  I  support  HJl.  3613. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  Samuel  Merrick,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
The  letter  follows : 

National  Leaotte  or  Cms. 
U.S.  Contesenck  or  Matobs, 

May  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anobkson. 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoebbbkan  Amb^^on:  TtM  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971.  HJl.  3613, 
win  soon  come  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 
On  behalf  of  the  National  lieague  of  Cities 
and  the  T7.S.  CTonference  of  Mayors,  repre- 
senting the  nation's  mayors  and  city  ofBelalB 
throughout  the  country,  we  urge  you  to  vote 
for  this  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  Houae 
Education  and  Labor  Conunlttee.  A  Blmllar 
measure  was  paased  earUer  this  year  In  the 
Senate  with  a  bi-partisan  vote  of  63-10.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  In  tlie  Houae  is 
critical  to  the  nation's  cities,  both  large  and 
small,  since  the  unemployment  picture 
worsens  each  month.  Today,  on  the  one  hand, 
thousands  of  our  citizens  are  without  jobs 
and  on  the  other  hand  municipal  lervlcei  In 
t^e  areas  of  sanlUtlon,  law  enforoement. 
fire  prevention,  health  and  the  like,  are  dirriy 
needed  and  presently  not  being  provided. 
The  need  for  the  services,  the  Jobe,  are  there. 
The  unemployed  people  are  there.  The  ele- 


ment missing  and  critically  needed  at  this 
time  is  federal  funds  to  put  \inemployed 
citizens  to  work  Immediately  within  munici- 
palities throughout  America  performing 
worth whUe  tasks  for  all.  UJR.  3613  authonaee 
these  needed  funds  for  public  service  jobs  by 
providing  1200  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  $750  million  for  FT  72,  and  $1  bllUon 
for  each  of  three  succeeding  years. 

The  unemplojrment  problem  now  confront- 
ing mayors  at  the  local  level  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. It  goes  beyond  those  on  welfare. 
Returning  Vietnam  veterans,  recent  lay-offs 
resulting  from  shifts  In  federal  expenditures 
causing  a  loss  of  jobs  in  certain  areas,  the 
overall  shortage  of  jobs  In  the  private  sector, 
coupled  with  the  hard  core  unemployment 
problem  that  many  cities  faced  aU  along, 
means  the  picture  Is  blealL.  With  this  back- 
ground in  mind,  an  affirmative  vote  In  the 
House  on  HJl.  3613  is  a  major  legislative  goal 
of  the  Conference  and  the  League. 

The  Parliamentary  situation  is  compli- 
cated, however,  by  the  offering  of  the  Each 
substitute,  HJl.  8141,  described  as  being 
backed  by  the  Administration  but  signifi- 
cantly different  from  the  grant  cons<dldatlon 
proposal  made  by  the  Administration. 

In  our  view,  the  Each  substitute  should  be 
rejected  for  the  fcfllowlng  reasons: 

1.  It  falls  to  provide  new  money  above  and 
beyond  funds  authorised  for  conventional 
manpower  programs.  WhUa  H.B.  8141  would 
permit  a  public  service  element,  the  need 
cannot  be  met  at  the  expense  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams, but  must  be  authorised  on  top  of 
and  in  addition  to  the  already  short  funded 
manpower  programs. 

2.  It  seriously  jeopardlEes  the  shift  of  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  manpower  pro- 
grams from  the  federal  to  the  local  levti.  A 
key  principle  in  manpower  legislation  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congreaa  last  year  and  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Administration  suggested  reform 
legislation  this  year  la  that  local  govern- 
ment should  exercise  oontrc^  over  the  shape 
and  direction  of  local  manpower  programs. 

3.  We  are  concerned  over  the  funding  for- 
mula contained  in  the  Bach  substitute.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Jamaa  Hodgaon  testified  on 
May  6  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  that  his 
Department  Is  having  great  difficulty  In  de- 
veloping a  formvUa  to  assure  individual  dtlee 
that  their  existing  funding  allocations  will 
not  be  reduced.  With  the  dtlee'  need  tar 
funds  In  this  area,  (for  current  programs 
and  public  service  jobs)  staying  even  la  un- 
acceptable. Therefore,  we  are  unable  to  en- 
dorse any  formula  until  the  Administration 
preaents  a  clear  reading  of  how  such  a  for- 
mula would  be  applied. 

Under  these  clrcumstanoea,  the  National 
League   of   Cities  and  the  U.8.  Conference 
of  Mayors  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
H.R.  3613  without  the  Esch  substitute. 
Sincerely, 

SAiraXL  V.  MTfTTK, 

JMrector,  Conffressional  Relations. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  ChahTnan.  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  committed  this 
Nation  to  assuring  every  American  the 
opportunity  for  useful,  full-time  employ- 
ment at  reasonable  wages.  We  have  pe- 
riodically reaffirmed  that  commitment. 
Now,  HJl.  3613.  the  proposed  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  provides  the 
Congress  with  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
at  least  partially  on  that  commitment. 

The  present  administration  keeps 
mouthing  optimistic  forecasts  of  a  turn 
for  the  better  in  our  national  economy. 
The  fact  remains  that  nearly  five  million 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States  are 
seeking  Jobs,  and  cannot  find  them.  A 
year  ago,  11  of  the  country's  150  stand- 
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ard  labor  markets  reported  "substantial" 
unemplo3rraent;  today,  52  ol  the  markets 
can  clAim  tMt  dubious  honor.  The  cur- 
rent rate  of  unemployment  Is  the  highest 
since  May  1962. 

Meanwhile,  hospitals,  museums,  day 
care  centers,  parks  and  playgrounds 
across  the  country  have  a  desperate  need 
for  workers,  but  no  funds  with  which  to 
hire  them.  One  national  commission  re- 
ports that  more  than  5  million  potential 
public  service  jobs  exist  today. 

So,  Mr.  ChairmEui,  we  find  that  un- 
employment in  America  is  at  Its  highest 
point  in  9  years  at  the  same  time  that 
State  suid  local  providers  of  public  serv- 
ices find  it  financially  Impossible  to  meet 
growing  needs  for  existing  services  and 
long-ignored  needs  for  new  ones. 

ELR.  3613  notes  the  useful  public  work 
that  needs  to  be  done,  notes  the  millions 
of  Americans  seeking  useful  employment, 
and  seeks  to  perform  the  commonsense 
task  of  bringing  the  two  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  provide 
funding  for  150,000  necessary,  decently 
paid,  public  service  Jobs.  It  will  not  wipe 
out  our  unemployment  problem.  If  en- 
acted, but  It  will  b«  a  tangible,  positive 
beginning  to  resolving  the  problem.  This 
House  should  not  permit  this  opportunity 
to  slip  away. 

I  therefore  urge  the  swift  and  over- 
whelming adoption  of  HJl.  3613,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 
"  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  will 
vote  t6day  to  keep  the  committee  bill. 
HJl.  3616,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  intact.  I  will  vote  against 
the  Sscfa  amendment. 

My  reasons  are  easily  understood.  The 
committee  bill,  which  is  similar  to  one  I 
cosponspred,  provides  additional  money 
for  public  service  Jobs  now.  Unemploy- 
ment in  my  own  district  Is  over  6.5  per- 
cent. The  committee  bill  attacks  the  un- 
employment problem  head  on  by  provid- 
ing additioml  money  to  get  men  and 
women  back  to  werk  in  Jobs  that  are  nec- 
essary essential  to  Improve  State  and 
local  services  to  our  citizens.  HJl.  3616 
does  this  and  I  will  support  it. 

Contrast  this  with  the  Esch  substitute 
which  just  lumps  the  exlstin«  manpower 
prognims  together  into  a  bloc  grant  pro- 
gram. Tliere  is  no  additional  money  for 
Jobs.  This  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  me  to  choose  be- 
tween Job  training  programs  ajready  in 
effect,  and  new  public  service  Jobs.  Both 
need  t6  be  UtiliK^  aiid  Iwdi  require 
funding.  1  do  wot  believe  that  the  mayors 
and  Goverhors  should  be  required  to 
make  this  choice: 

This  is  the  pothf.  "tte  (ttymihtttee- bill, 
the  Bnergency  fimplojTnen?  Aci  of  1971 
provides  15&,00Q  new  Jobs.  The  Esch  sub- 
stitute is  fragtcally  vague  pn  the  estab- 
lishment of'  new  Jobs.  1  do  not  think  that 
the  mayors  of  the  cities  and  townr?  in  my 
district  Jhouli}  have  to  choose  between 
needed  pubHc  service  Jobs  and  nece««ry 
Job  training  pro-ams.  At  a  time  of  high 
unemplosTnent  both  are  needed. 

Fortunately,  the  mayors  of  this  Na- 
tion and.  In  particular  the  mayors  of 
Connecticut,   see   the   strengths   of   the 


committee  bill.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  I  will  include  a  copy  of  my 
letters  from  the  Connecticut  ConJference 
of  Mayors  and  the  National  lieague  of 
Cities  and  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors.  These  letters  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  mayors  who  share  the  fir- 
ing Mne  with  us  are  in  full  support  of  the 
committee  bill.  I  wfll  vote  against  the 
Esch  substitute  and  all  other  amend- 
ments that  would  limit  this  vital  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971. 

For  those  Members  who  feel  this  Is  the 
time  to  experiment  with  new  bloc  grant 
programs,  I  would  like  to  cite  some  fig- 
ures. National  unemployment  in  April 
was  6.1  percent.  Pif  ty-two  of  the  Nation's 
150  major  labor  markets  are  listed  as 
suffering  substantial  imemployment. 
This  unfortunately  Includes  my  own  dis- 
trict. I  have  studied  the  figures,  I  have 
talked  to  ray  constituents  and  I  do  not 
see  asi  end  in  sight. 

Quite  trutiifully.  I  could  not  justify 
radical  experimentation  -Rltb  bloc  grants 
when  unemployment  is  so  traglcadlj' 
high.  The  new  administrative  burden 
that  would  be  placed  on  the  State  and 
local  governments  would  delay  action  for 
long  periods  of  time  v.-hile  men  and  wom- 
en continue  out  of  work.  This  is  totally 
unacceptable  to  me  and  to  my  constitu- 
ents. I  will  vote  for  the  bill  that  provides 
jobs  immediately. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

CoMNSCTicuT  CanTtsxacx  OF  Mato&s, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  10. 1971. 

Hon.   WlLUAM  R.   COTTDI, 

House  of  Representatives, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

Deas  REFKESCNTATm  OOTTEK :  We  are  witt- 
ing to  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Bnergency 
Public  Service  Bnployment  WU  wtilch  pro- 
vides ffdersi.  subaldlea  for  the  creation  of 
state  hJ^A  municipal  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
(H3.  3613). 

This  bill  would  not  only  provide  desperate- 
ly needed  jobs  for  the  growing  numbers  of 
unemployed  workers  In  Connecticut.  It  would 
also  help  our  cities  and  towns  perform  vital 
services  which  they  cannot  now  afford  on 
their  own. 

As  repoEted  out  by  the  Housb  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  the  blU  has  two  pro- 
visions which  would  greatly  enhance  the 
ability  of  Connecticut  mtinlclpalltles  to  make 
effective  use  of  unemployed  workers.  (1)  H3. 
3813  provides  100%  federal  support  for  the 
public  service  jctos.  This  provision  would 
greatly  help  munJclpalltles  whoee  budgets 
are  strained  to  the  breaking  point.  (2)  Pur- 
thermore,  H.B.  9613  sets  no  limitation  on  the 
duration  of  the  jobs.  This  would  prevent  the 
holding  out  of  talie  hopes  to  the  tinem- 
plojred  and  would  allow  the  municipalities  to 
most  effectively  use  the  workers. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  should  there- 
fore be  retained. 

Municipalities  are  being  forced  to  curtail 
many  crucial  programs  and  services,  because 
of  cutbaclK  In  State  and  federal  funding  and 
the  squeeze  of  sptralMng  property  taxes.  In 
many  bases,  however,  these  services  would 
not  hat*  to  be  curtailed  If  the  salaries  of  the 
ytalT  eould  be  subsidized  under  H.B.  3613. 
Pol*  example.  Bridgeport  may  hare  to  elimi- 
nate its  special  police  force  for  pubtlc  hous- 
Ing;^  Nor*alk  may  eliminate  Its  day  care  cen- 
ter: a  drug  ftbrise  prevention  program  In 
North  "ftaven!  a  "senior  citizen  center  in  Wal- 
ilngfbrd,  a  housing  code  enforcement  pro- 
gram In  Hamdftn.  an  adult  tutorial  program 
in  Bristol;  and  many  other  urgently  needed 


programs.  aU  may  have  to  ellmjnatsd.  The 
subsidies  provided  lu  H3.  3818  might  assure 
continuation  of  these  Important  programs. 
We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  for  H3.  36U 
as  reported  and  to  Uke  all  possible  action  to 
fCssure  its  passage. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Clakknck  F.  HancANN, 

Pretident. 

Natiowai,  Lxacux  or  Crnis, 
V.3.  CoNinERZNci:  or  Mators, 
Waahtngtcm,  D.C,  May  28, 1971, 
Hon.  William  R.  Comsii, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WasMngton.  D.C. 

Dkae  CotiCKKssMKK  Cotteb:  The  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  H.R.  3€13,  wtU  soon 
come  to  the  House  floe*  for  a  vote.  On  behalf 
of  .the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.8 
Ctonferenoe  of  ICayor*.  repreeentlag  tbs 
nation's  mayors  and  city  officials  throughout 
the  country,  we  verge  you  to  vote  for  this  Mil 
as  reported  out  or  the  House  EducaUon  and 
Labor  Conuhlttee.  A  similar  measure  was 
passed  earUer  this  year  tn  the  Senate  with  a 
bi-partisan  vote  of  63-10.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  In  the  Hotise  is  critical  to  the 
nation's  cities,  both  large  and  small,  since  the 
unemployment  picture  vorsens  each  month. 
Today,  on  the  one  hand,  thousands  of  our 
citizens  are  without  jobs  and  on  the  other 
hand  municipal  services  In  the  areas  of 
sanitation.  Law  enforcement,  fire  prevention, 
health  and  the  like,  are  direly  needed  and 
presenUy  not  Iselng  provided.  The  need  for 
the  services,  the  jobs,  are  there.  The  unem- 
ployed people  are  there.  The  element  missing 
and  critically  needed  at  this  time  Is  federal 
funds  to  put  tmemployed  citizens  to  work 
Immediately  within  munlclpalitleB  through- 
out America  performing  worthwhile  tasks  for 
all.  H.R.  8613  authorizes  these  needed  funds 
for  public  service  jobs  by  providing  taoo 
million  for  the  curent  flscal  year,  J750  million 
for  FY  72,  and  tl  billion  for  each  of  three 
succeeding  years. 

The  unemployment  problem  now  confront- 
ing mayors  at  the  local  level  caimot  be 
over-emphasized.  It  goes  beyomj  those  on 
welfare.  Returning  Vietnam  veterans,  recent 
lay-offs  resulting  from  ahllta  In  federal  ex- 
penditures causing  a  loss  of  johs  ih  certain 
areas,  the  overall  shortage  of  jobs  in  the 
private  sector,  coupled  with  the  hard  core 
unemployment  problem  that  many  cities 
taoed  aU  along,  means  the  picture  is  bleak. 
Wltii  this  background  In  na^d.  an  amrmatlve 
vote  In  the  House  on  HJi,  3613  is  a  major 
legislative  goal  of  the  Conference  and  the 
League. 

The  parTlmentary  situation  is  complicated, 
however,  by  the  offering  of  the  Esch  sub- 
stitute. H.R.  8141.  deecrlbwd  as  being  backed 
by  the  Administration  but  slgnUicBntly  dif- 
ferent from  the  grant  consolidation  proposal 
ma^  by  the  Adminlatration. 

In  our  view,  the  Esch  substliute  should  be 
rejecjted.for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  falls  to  provide  new  money  above  and 
beyond  fu:ida  authorized  for  conventional 
manpower  program*.  While  H.R.  8141  would 
permit  a  public  service  element,  the  need 
canooti  be  met  at?  the  expense  of  ongoing 
programs,  but  must  be  airthorlaed  on  top  of 
and  in  addition  to  the  already  short  funded 
tti&ppow«r  programs. 

2.  rt  seriously  jeopardizes  the  sTiift  of  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  manpower  pro- 
gramis  from  the  federal  to  the  local  level. 
A  ksy  pimiclphr  in  manpower  legislation 
sAopted  by  the  Congresa  last  year  and  in- 
corporated by  the  Adminlstratiion  suggested 
reform  leglalaUon  .thig  year  is  that  local 
government  shouldexerclse  control  over  the 
shap-  And  direction  of  locaT  mannower 
programs. 
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3.  We  aje  concerned  over  the  funding 
formula  contained  In  the  Esch  substitute. 
Secretary  of  tAbor  James  Hodgson  testified 
on  May  6  before  the  Seoats  8ubeamm.ltitee  on 
Employment,  Manponrer  and  Poverty  that  bis 
Department  la  having  great  difficulty  In 
developing  a  formula  to  assure  individual 
cities  that  their  existing  funding  allocations 
wlU  nort  be  reduced.  With  the  cities'  need  for 
funds  m  this  area,  (for  current  programs  and 
public  service  jobs)  staying  even  is  unac- 
ceptable. Therefore,  we  are  unable  to  endorse 
any  formula  untU  the  Administration  pre- 
sents a  clear  reading  of  how  such  a  formula 
would  be  applied. 

Under  these  drciunstances,  the  National 
League  of  Cities   and   the  n.S.   Confereiace 
of  Mayors  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
HR.  3813  without  the  Esch  substitute, 
sincerely, 

BAMtrn.  V.  MsuucK, 
Director,  Ctmgreasicnuil  Relations. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  HM.  3613,  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971.  Along 
with  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
approved  by  this  House  In  April,  pas- 
sage of  H.B.  3613  will  clearly  Indicate 
the  continuing  commitment  by  Congress 
to  the  reduction  of  unemployment  and 
the  placement  of  Jobless  Individuals  Into 
useful,  productive  work. 

Despite  constant  optimism  and  reas- 
surance on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch,  unemployment  continues  at  a 
tragically  high  level.  Nationwide,  the  un- 
employment rate  now  stands  at  6.1  per- 
cent, up  from  3.3  percent  in  December, 
1968.  Presently  there  are  52  major  la- 
bor market  areas  on  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  substantial  unemployment  list — 
the  highest  nimiber  since  1962.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1969,  only  6  markets  were  expe- 
riencing the  6-percent  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment  necessary  to  be  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's list. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Jobless  rate,  according  to  the  latest  avsul- 
able  flgujces.  Is  7.3  percent.  The  Newark 
labor  market  area  has  a  6.4-percent 
rate  of  unemployment;  in  the  city  of 
Newark  Itself  almost  15  percent  of  tbe 
workforce  Is  unemployed. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  will 
combat  unemplojrment  by  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States,  counties, 
and  eities  to  hire  community  service  per- 
sonnel. Under  the  bill,  funda  would  be- 
come available  whenever  the  national 
rate  at  unemployment  exceeds  44  per- 
cent lor  3  consecutive  months.  Addi- 
tionally, the  legislation  creates  a  special 
employment  assistance  fuAd  of  PSO 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  axeas  ex- 
periencing unemployment  of  6  percent'  or 
more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  emphaslaed 
that  this  bill  will  not  result  in  thousands 
of  dead-end  jobs.  There  exists  an  asute 
need  for  additional  personnel  in  many 
public  service  fields  such  as  education, 
health,  sasitation,  conservation,  larw  en- 
forcement, and  fire  protection.  The  Ker<- 
ner  9otwx^s«ior>  cecommended  the  crea- 
tion of  1  million  puhUc  service  jobs.  The 
CommissioD  on  TBchpology,  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progce^^  in.l9j66  stated 
that  there  are  5.3  million  jobs  that  oould 
be  fUled  in  the  pub^c  sector.  A  study  done 
for  the  urban  coalition   indicates  that 


143.000  Jobs  could  be  quickly  filled  by  the 
disadvantaged  in  cities  of  100.000  or  more 
alone  If  Federal  funds  were  available  for 
salary  support 

The  E^inergency  Employment  Act  Is 
necessary  both  to  aJIevlate  the  Nation's 
current  high  level  of  Joblessness  and  to 
fill  our  need  for  IndividuaLs  in  a  variety 
of  Important  functions.  I  urge  Its  over- 
whelming approval 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  now  appears  virtually  assured 
of  passa&e.  A  few  weeks  ago,  when  this 
legislation  was  first  before  us,  chances  of 
salvaging  its  original  provisions  seoned 
remote.  The  decided  majority  vote  to  al- 
low consideration  of  a  substitute  bill — a 
travesty  of  the  original — was  a  disheart- 
ening sign. 

The  unexpected  defeat  of  that  sub- 
stitute today  restores  my  confidence  in 
this  Congress'  ability  to  attack  unem- 
ployment. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  May  16,  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  pitHnises  to  throw 
open  150,400  new  community  service  jobs 
during  Ite  first  year  <rf  operation  alone. 

It  promises  to  halt  the  dizzying  spAral 
of  unemplosmieBt  throughout  the  United 
States— unemployment  that  has  soared 
past  8  percent  In  my  own  congressions^ 
district  and  as  high  as  15  percent  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

I  will  iM>t  take  up  this  body's  time  with 
a^  exhaustive  explanation  of  my  suxqmrt 
for  this  bi^:  the  Record  of  May  18  con- 
tains my  speech  in  support  of  ite  pro- 
visions. 

Suf&ce  it  to  say  that  the  bill  ap- 
proaiches  unemployment  in  a  straight- 
forward and  worlonanlike .  way. 

It  creates  Jobs — ^Joljs  that  not  only  give 
meaningful  work  to  the  Idle,  but  that  also 
help  the  country's  communiti^  In  urgent 
projects  like  hospital  construction  and 
antipollution. 

Pfeedless  to  say,  I  urge  Its  passage  and 
thedefeat  of  any  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  DONOITUE.  Mr.  Chaliinan.  I 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the^House 
will  dedsively  determine  to  accept  and 
approve  this  Wn  befdre  us,  ItJt.  i3613, 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Act  of 
1971,  Instead  of  the  sifbstitut?  Mil  that 
will  be  proposed  to  replace  It 

While  both  measures  have  certain  and 
respective  merits  ai)d  the  same  basjo  ob^ 
Jetttve,  to  provide  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed, I  very  firmly  believe  that  H.K. 
3013,  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Act,  will  achieve  the  mutually  desired 
goal  far  more  quickly  than  the  striSetl- 
tute  pr(^x)eal ;  that  it  will  be  less  compli- 
c*>t€d  in  operation,  win  be  more  na- 
tionally productive  In  Its  end  results, 
and  win  prove  to  be  a  mo*e' prudent  In- 
vestment, than  the  substitute.  •  of  the 
taxpayisrs* -funds. ' 

Mr.  Chalnflin,  In  Eummary.  H.R.  3613 
will  authorize  nearly  $4  billion  in  Ped- 
era-1  funds  over  a  4>year  period  to  enable 
cities,  States,  and  counties  to  hire  un- 
employed workers  for  Job  vooancles  that 
these  Oovehiment  units  presently  do  not 
have  the  money  to  fill. 

This  employment  program  would  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  national  unemploy- 


ment rate  is  4.5  percent  or  higher.  On 
this  score,  I  am  gratified  to  observe  that 
»  provision,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
recommend,  has  been  Included  In  the 
Wll  that  wUl  maintain  the  employment 
program  In  local  pockets  of  high  imem- 
ployment,  sudi  as  some  that  may  exist  In 
my  home  area  and  State,  with  a  6  per- 
cent, or  higher,  jobless  rate  after  the 
national  rate  ha^  returned  to  4.5  percent 
or  below. 

It  Is  authoritatively  estimated  that  the 
employment  progrsun  projected  by  HJl. 
3613  will  provide  150,000  productive  Jobs 
almost  immediately  and  up  to  500,000 
over  the  life  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  urgency  of 
this  legislation  Is,  unfortunately,  too 
clear.  Pew.  if  any,  will  Question  that  the 
present  6  percent  rate  of  unemployment 
represents  a  very  serious  national  prob- 
lem which  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
critical  point.  More  than  5  mlllloij Ameri- 
cans are  now  imemployed  and  to  many 
localities  throi«hout  the  United  States, 
and  in  my  own  congressional  district,  an 
unemployment  crisis,  unfortunately, 
already  exists. 

.  Paced  with,  this  challenge.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  need  to  choose  between  two 
proposed  solutions,  I  think  we  should 
approve  the  one  that  obviously  appears 
to  more  speedily  and  completely  accom- 
plish our  common  puipope.  which  is  sim- 
ply to  provide  essential  public  fwillities 
and  services  to  our  citizens  throughout 
the  country  by  placing  unemployed  in- 
dividuals in  productive  work  while  this 
current  econcwnic  depression  persists, 
with  its  imposition  of  such  tremendous 
tragedy  upon,  mlllloris  of  American  In- 
dividuals and  families. 

In  humane  consideration  of  these  in- 
dividuals and  families  and  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
H.R.  3613  will  be  quickly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  HJR.  3613,  The  Emergency 
•Employmont  Act  of  1971. 

The  recent  news  of  May  7  contained 
two  new  major  developments  which  con- 
clusively demonstrate  the  immediate 
need  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

One  headline  reported  tint  the  Jobless 
rate  in  April  had  tocreased  from  6  to  6.1 
percent.  This  is  generally  aocepted  to 
mean  that  the  economy's  unemployment 
*ate  has  settled— of  topped  outi-at 
around  6  percent  and  that  the  eeonomy 
is  simply  not  moving.  It  is  stagnant:  It 
-is  at  dtad  center — and  mllMons^ef  Amer- 
icans who  want  jobs  cahnot  find  them.  It 
m*'8ns  that  wC  are  experitnctog  a  lofife 
pfriod  of  tmacceptable  high  unemploy- 
ment. It  meane  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  irgislate  now  to  get  the  eeonomy 
nioving  and  provide  needed  Job  opportu- 
nities Immediately. 

The  second  headline  reported  that  for 
the  first  time  in  a  decade  the  number  of 
persons  offlclaUy  recorded  a*  livtng  to 
povertv  has  tacreased  signlflcantl-y.  The 
number  of  AnierRjans  considered  to  be 
poor  increased  by  about  1.2  million  from 
the  beglnnbig  of  1969  to  the  end  of  1970. 
This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  when  every  year 
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found  the  number  living  in  poverty  sig- 
nificantly diminishing.  There  had  been 
an  average  annual  decline  of  4.9  percent 
during  the  1960's,  but  between  1989  and 
1970  the  number  living  in  poverty  in- 
creased by  5.1  percent.  In  other  words,  13 
percent  of  our  people — some  25.5  mil- 
lion— have  incomes  that  are  below  the 
official  poverty  level. 

I  believe  that  this  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  poor  Americans  Is  strictly  due  to 
the  downturn  in  the  economy  and  the 
administration's  calculated  policies  of 
high  imemployment.  At  the  start  of  1969. 
the  unemployment  rate  was  3.3  percent. 
Now  it  is  6.1  percent— and  it  has  been 
around  6  percent  for  over  5  months  now. 
As  a  result,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Americans  have  been  out  of  work  for 
so  long  that  their  unemployment  com- 
p«isation  benefits  are  exhausted  along 
with  other  forms  of  savings  and  Income. 
Throughout  the  coimtry.  State  unem- 
plojmient  compensation  trust  funds  are 
developing  serious  trouble  as  the  unem- 
ployed drain  their  resources.  In  fiscal 
year  1968.  imemployment  compensation 
benefits  amounted  to  about  $2  billion.  In 
this  fiscal  year,  these  payments  will 
prob<ibly  reach  $5.5  billion.  As  a  result 
of  this  strain  upon  their  resources,  the 
trust  fimds  of  16  States — as  of  last 
November— had  fallen  to  a  level  recog- 
nized as  dangerously  low. 

And  this  unemployment  now  has  all 
the  signs  of  continuing  for  some  time 
at  the  present  imacceptable  levels.  An 
article  In  the  February  17,  1971.  Wall 
Street  Journal  has.  sadly,  proven  all  too 
true: 

Despite  what  some  people  are  saying  and 
most  people  are  hoping  unemployment  Isnt 
getting  set  for  a  nice,  long  decline.  In  fact, 
the  mte  of  joblessnees  may  rise  in  the  next 
few  months.  And  It  U  likely  to  remjOn  high 
for  several  months  after  the  expected  In- 
creases end. 

That's  the  Inescapable  conclusion  emerg- 
ing from  talks  with  scores  of  major  employ- 
ers. ...  To  be  sure,  there  will  be  fewer  com- 
panies making  massive  layoffs  during  the 
1971  flr«  half  than  in  the  final  months  of 
last  year.  But  many  companies  are  still 
whittling  away,  bit  by  bit.  at  their  payrolls, 
and  almost  none  Is  ready  to  rebuild  work 
forces. 

In  my  community  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
unemployment  has  been  soaring.  Inner 
city  areas  are  particularly  hard  hit,  but 
the  whole  commimity  feels  the  impact 
of  the  recession.  The  Ohio  Employment 
Service,  in  their  March  1971  report  on 
the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area  stated 
that  estimated  unemployment  jumped 
from  41.900  in  December  to  44,900  In 
March,  raising  the  unemployment  rate 
from  4.3  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  to  4.7  percent.  In  addition,  the 
woi*week  dropped  from  40.7  hours  In 
December  to  40.0  In  March. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  supporting  the 
passage  of  HJl.  3813.  the  Emergency 
Etaployment  Act  of  1971.  With  nearly  5 
million  Americans  unemployed,  this  bill 
will  put  people  to  work  while  providing 
vitally  needed  services  to  the  country 
through  public  service  employment.  The 
act  will  make  it  possible  for  State  and 
local  officials,  who  cannot  afford  to  do 


so  now,  to  hire  people  "to  work  on  com- 
munity beauttflcation  and  betterment 
projects,  to  make  additions  to  the  work 
force  In  the  vital  area  of  public  safety, 
to  Improve  and  expand  recreation  pro- 
grams, public  education,  and  to  do  many 
other  things  that  will  benefit  their  com- 
mimlties." 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  per- 
sons are  needed  to  perform  clerical  func- 
tions for  police  departments  so  that  pa- 
trolmen can  devote  more  time  to  provid- 
ing safe  streets.  More  persons  need  to  be 
trained  for  environmental  management 
and  there  is  a  shortage  of  nearly  200.000 
paraprofesslonals  tn  the  health  field 
alone.  The  bill  Is  specifically  designed  to 
prohibit  the  "leaf-raking"  jobs  that  were 
an  occasional  byproduct  of  the  emer- 
gency relief  programs  during  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930'8.  There  are  real 
jobs  that  need  ta  be  done  and  done  now. 
Because  of  the  defeat  of  tax  levies  in  the 
Cleveland  area,  nearly  2,000  public  sector 
jobs  are  being  eliminated — but  the  need 
for  the  services  cannot  be  eliminated  and 
this  bill  will  enable  Cleveland  to  hire 
some  of  these  unemployed  pecqile  back. 
Another  special  feature  of  this  bUl  is 
that  it  provides  extra  assistance  to  areas 
with  unusually  high  unemployment.  This 
section  will  permit  special  assistance  to 
any  area  which  has  had  a  rate  of  unem- 
ployment of  6  percent  or  more  for  3  con- 
secutive months.  These  areas  can  be 
areas  within  cities  which  are  particularly 
hard  hit.  Thus  it  would  permit  special 
govemmented  service  programs  in  areas 
like  Hough  In  Cleveland  where  un«n- 
ployment  Is  considerably  above  10  per- 
cent. 

There  are  a  number  of  safeguards  built 
into  the  bill  to  prevent  abuses  and  to  tar- 
get the  jobs  on  those  in  particular  need. 
For  example,  there  is  a  veterans  prefer- 
ence section  for  Vietnam  veterans  who 
are  currently  suffering  an  imemployment 
rate  estimated  at  around  8  percent.  Pro- 
vision Is  made  for  training  and  employ- 
ment retention  and  advancement  so  that 
deadend  jobs  are  avoided  and  the  pro- 
gram will  lead  to  permanent  employment 
once  the  present  crisis  is  over.  There  is  a 
prohibition  on  any  kind  of  discrimination 
and  a  flat  ban  on  political  activities  by 
those  being  hired.  Persons  employed  un- 
der this  act  must  be  paid  whichever  is  the 
highest  of.  first,  the  State  minimum 
wage;  second,  the  Federal  minimum 
wage;  or  third,  the  prevailing  wage  for 
similar  public  occupations  in  the  same 
locality. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  is  an  emer- 
gency employment  act.  Once  the  national 
unemployment  rate  goes  below  4.5  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  months,  no  more 
funds  may  be  obligated.  Until  that  time, 
the  bill  is  estimated  to  create  150,000  jobs 
at  an  average  annual  cost  per  job  of 
$6,000. 

The  economy  needs  this  spur.  Our 
cities  need  the  services  It  can  provide.  I 
urge  the  immediate  enactment  and  fund- 
ing of  this  Important  piece  of  emergency 
legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 


review  briefly  the  results  of  my  own 
study  of  these  two  bills,  the  committee 
bill,  HJl.  3613,  which  is  called  the  Emer- 
gency E^mployment  Act,  and  the  stib- 
stitute  bill,  H.R.  8141,  which  is  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  administration's 
proposals  for  special  revenue  sharing  in 
the  area  of  manpower. 

The  decision  between  these  two  bills 
is  difficult  for  two  reasons.  First,  they 
are  both  basically  good  bills.  We  are  not 
here  presented  with  an  obvious  choice 
between  constructive  and  obstructionist 
legislation.  Both  bills  are  designed  to 
improve  aspects  of  our  Nation's  employ- 
ment and  manpower  training  picture, 
and  both  are  good  enough  to  accomplish 
their  stated  goals.  The  second  difficulty 
is  that  the  two  bills  do  not  seek  to  ac- 
complish the  same  goals — they  are  vastiy 
different  In  both  scope  and  method.  We 
are  not  choosing  here  between  a  good 
apple  and  a  bad  one,  but  between  a  good 
apple  and  a  good  orange. 

The  committee  bill  has  a  limited  and 
worthy  purpose.  It  seeks  to  provide  a 
large  additional  amount  of  Federal  man- 
power funds  to  provide  public  service 
employment  for  150,000  unemployed 
workers  during  periods  when  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  rises  above 
4.5  percent.  The  rate  today  Is  about  6 
percent,  so  if  this  bill  passes,  and  is 
signed  by  the  President,  It  would  go 
into  effect  immediately.  The  public  serv- 
ice jobs  to  be  funded  under  this  bUl 
would  be  in  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  with  some  guaran- 
tees that  they  would  not  be  dead-end 
jobs  and  with  no  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  be  open-ended  jobs,  since  no 
time  limit  is  imposed  by  the  committee 
bill.  The  committee  bill  does  not  address 
the  problem  of  reforming  the  existing  bill 
does  not  address  the  problem  of  reform- 
ing the  existing  categorical  manpower 
training  program  now  funded  and  di- 
rected from  Washington  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  it  does  not  address 
the  problem  of  decentralized  local  or 
State  control,  as  ojiposed  to  Federal  con- 
trol of  these  programs. 

The  substitute  bill  Is  vastly  different. 
It.  too,  provides  for  a  large  amount  of 
additional  money  to  be  made  available 
v^en  unemployment  rises  above  4.5  per- 
cent, but  It  does  not  require  that  these 
additional  funds  be  spent  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  by  recipient  States  and 
localities.  If  a  city  would  opt  for  public 
service  employment,  however,  the  sub- 
stitute places  a  104-week  limit  on  the 
duration  of  any  single  public  service  job 
created  or  filled,  subject  to  the  granting 
of  exceptions  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
While  the  committee  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute do  provide  authorizations  for 
different  amoimts  of  money,  tbt  Issue 
between  them  cannot  be  decided  on 
this  basis — since  no  one  can  predict 
whether  the  additional  approprUntion 
Congress  would  approve  would  even 
approach  the  half  a  billion  dollars  pro- 
vided In  the  substitute  for  periods  of 
high  unemployment,  let  alone  the  higher 
figure  authorized  In  the  committee  Mil. 
The  major  thrust  of  the  substitute 
bin  Is  to  revamp  all  of  the  existing  cate- 
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gorical  manpower  programs  excepting 
the  Job  Corps,  which  very  definitely 
would  and  should  remain  a  nationally 
funded  and  directed  program.  Other  pro- 
grams would  be  folded  Into  a  concept  of 
special  revenue  shailng,  whereby  the 
recipient  States  and  localities  would  have 
a  great  deal  more  discretion  than  they 
presently  do  In  shining  the  manpower 
training  programs  required  to  fill  local 
needs.  Of  course,  certain  Federal  guide- 
posts  would  have  to  be  met,  and  whether 
the  guldeposts  provided  In  HJl.  8141  are 
strong  enough  could  only  be  determined 
after  some  experieoce  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  after  further  legislative  review 
of  operating  q;>ecial  revenue-sharing 
programs. 

I  strongly  believe  In  the  idea  that  fed- 
erally supported  public  service  employ- 
ment is  appropriate  in  periods  of  high 
unemployment.  In  effect,  a  public  serv- 
ice employee  of  a  locality  whose  salary  is 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  is  bene- 
fiting from  a  revenue-sharing  type  pro- 
gram. He  Is  providing  a  service  to  the 
local  government  which  It  needs  and 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  out  of  Its  local 
tax  base,  and  which  Is  made  possible  only 
by  a  transfer  of  Federal  tax  dollars  to  the 
locality.  Thus,  I  do  not  laelieve  the  sup- 
porters of  the  committee  bill  can  claim 
to  present  a  clear  choice  between  cate- 
gorical and  revenue-sharing  approaches 
to  the  problem,  since  the  committee  bUl 
Itself  Is  a  revenue-sharing  program  of 
limited  scope. 

I  believe  that  a  carefully  drafted  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  bill  can  Improve  the 
slow  and  sometimes  unresponsive  ad- 
ministration of  categorical  manpower 
programs  from  the  Federal  level.  Any 
such  attempt  should  contain  minimnni 
safeguards  of  Federal  interests,  minority 
interests,  labor  standards,  aiKl  other 
guarantees  that  State  and  local  recipi- 
ents will  not  abuse  Federal  goals  and 
principles  In  spending  shared  manpower 
funds. 

I  believe  the  substitute  bill  represents 
an  honest  attempt  to  provide  such  an 
approach  to  reform  of  current  manpow- 
er programs.  I  believe  It  also  provides  an 
ample  opportunity  during  unemploy- 
ment emergencies  like  the  present  one, 
for  an  extra  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  econ- 
omy In  the  form  of  public  service  em- 
ployment. 

Because  it  affords  both  program  re- 
form and  needed  funds  for  public  serv- 
ice employment,  I  shall  cast  my  vote  In 
favor  of  the  Esch  substitute,  HJR.  8141. 

Should  the  substitute  fall  to  pass  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  conmilttee  bill, 
I  shall  support  the  committee  bill  on  final 
passage,  because,  while  It  lacks  any  i^- 
proach  to  program  reform,  it  does  pro- 
vide a  viable  and  necessary  means  of 
funding  public  service  employment,  and 
thus,  of  reducing  current  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  3613.  the  Emergency  Etaploy- 
ment  Act  of  1971. 

Because  of  longstanding  commitments 
to  make  a  series  of  commencement  ap- 
pearances before  high  school  graduating 
classes  in  our  congressional  district,  I 


regrettably  missed  the  vote  on  the  pre- 
vious question  on  Tuesday.  May  18  and 
the  vote  which  followed,  to  amend  the 
rule  to  permit  the  substitution  of  HH. 
8141. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  previous  question  and  for  the 
amendment  to  the  rule,  not  iqkhi  the 
theofy  that  I  onbraoe  the  philosophy  of 
HH.  8141  but  because  of  my  long-stejid- 
Ing  belief  that  the  House  should  be  able 
to  work  Its  win  In  regard  to  amendments 
and  substitutions.  For  such  reasons  I 
have  consistently  voted  ae^dnst  the  closed 
rule  or  gag  rule. 

Bir.  Chairman,  to  say,  however,  that 
the  House  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  alternate  proposals  on  man- 
power programs  and  pi^c  tenix  Jobs 
does  not  mean  that  I  have  concluded 
that  HJl.  8141  measures  up  to  the  cc»n- 
mlttee  bill,  HJR.  3613. 

The  record  will  clearly  show  that  over 
the  years  I  have  without  exception  sup- 
ported the  manpower  training  programs, 
beginning  with  the  first  Manpower  De- 
veloiunent  and  Training  Act  many  years 
c«o.  While  recognlxdng  that  one  should 
never  become  a  slave  to  consistency  sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  being  consistent,  to 
vote  for  the  Esch  substitute,  HJl.  8141 
would  amount  to  a  kind  of  Indictment 
against  those  programs  which  have 
worked  so  excellently  over  the  years. 

To  support  HH.  8141  would  mean  the 
repeal  of  all  existing  manpower  legisla- 
tion. To  support  HJl.  8141  would  be  a 
vote  of  repudiation  of  all  the  good  that 
has  been  done  and  accomplished  by  such 
worthwhile  programs  as  the  vocational 
education  training  programs  which  the 
State  educational  agencies  have  set  up 
with  such  care  and  which  have  worked  so 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute,  HJl. 
8141,  to  the  committee  bill,  HJl.  3613,  has 
never  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  It  is  a  fact  that 
it  was  not  introduced  until  May  6,  or  2 
dasrs  after  the  Select  Committee  on  La- 
bor had  completed  6  full  days  of  hear- 
ings. It  is  also  a  fact  that  HJl.  8141  Is 
not  even  the  same  manpower  revenue 
sharing  bill  which  was  supported  by 
some  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee.  Nor  is  it  the  same  bill  tes- 
tified to  on  March  10  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Now,  of  course,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  charge  made  during  the  de- 
bate of  May  18  is  true  when  It  was  said 
on  the  fioor  that  H.R.  8141  was  written 
one  night  by  the  President's  strategy 
committee.  Without  knowing  the  verac- 
ity of  this  charge  it  is  a  statement  of 
fact  that  the  substitute  we  are  asked 
to  vote  on  today  was  not  the  subject  of 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

In  our  Judgment,  HJl.  8141  lacks  the 
assurances  of  last  years  bill,  HJl.  19519, 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  of- 
fered by  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Stdger)  which  the  House  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of  275  to  80. 
That  bill  had  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association  because  It 


provided  that  the  educators  should  serve 
on  the  Manpower  Council.  There  was 
a  provision  that  the  sponsors  must  use 
to  the  extent  appropriate  the  services 
and  facilities  of  vocational  and  technical 
schools  and  area  skill  centers  In  carry- 
ing out  the  Institutional  training  and 
educational  components  of  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan. 

Thus,  it  wouM  seem  that  one  of  the 
prime  complaints  against  HJl.  8141  is 
that  Its  delivery  ssrstem  is  not  education- 
ally soimd.  Every  part  of  a  program 
should  be  subjected  to  professional  Judg- 
ment to  assure  that  every  trainee  has 
programs  prepared  by  a  qualified  pro- 
fessional. 

Described  fairly,  the  substitute  is  only 
a  manpower  revenue-sharing  bill  devoid 
of  the  statutory  assurances  that  the 
courses  of  Instruction  offered  will  be 
truly  calculated  to  train  the  enroUee  for 
the  Job  sought.  Certainly  it  lacks  the  as- 
surances that  the  House  Insisted  upon  by 
a  vote  of  275  to  8  last  year.  Another  de- 
ficiency In  the  substitute  in  my  opinion 
Is  the  sudden  or  precipitous  and  total 
shift  of  manpower  programs  from  the 
Federal  to  local  government  level. 

Now,  I  am  not  opposed  to  revenue 
sharing  as  such.  After  a  full  hearing  I 
would  be  willing  to  give  general  revenue 
sharing.  Here,  however,  the  only  require- 
ment is  that  the  local  government  is 
making  an  announcement  as  to  how  these 
programs  will  work.  This  way  Washing- 
ton completely  relinquishes  the  Federal 
Government's  power  and  responsibility 
to  approve  local  plans  and  thereby  pro- 
tect and  enforce  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
I  do  not  believe  the  substitute  Is  work- 
able. 

About  as  good  a  statement  of  the  case 
as  we  can  make  of  HJl.  3613  is  that  it  is 
a  move  that  will  cc«ne  to  the  aid  of  our 
cities,  both  large  and  small,  where  the 
unemployment  figures  Increase  each 
month.  The  Emergency  Emp>lojrment  Act 
of  1971  recognizes  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  citizens  wlUiout  jobs  on  the  one 
hand,  and  there  are  jobs  unfilled  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  need  for  the  services  and  the  Jobs 
are  there,  the  missing  element  Is  Federal 
funds  needed  immediately  to  put  these 
people  to  work  performing  worthwhile 
tasks.  HJl.  3613  authorizes  these  needed 
funds — $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
$750  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  more 
for  the  other  3  years. 

Simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance 
of  this  piece  of  legislation  can  hardly  be 
overemphasized.  This  could  bec<Hne  one 
of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion needed  today.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  welfare.  Instead  it  has  to  do  with 
unemployment  because  of  recent  reduc- 
tions in  the  aerospace  and  military  pro- 
curement programs.  The  picture  In  many 
of  our  cities  Is  bleak.  Due  to  the  overall 
reduction  of  jobs  In  the  private  sector 
and  with  the  hard  core  unemployed  we 
need  this  Federal  program  now.  But  one 
segment  of  the  unemployed  that  cannot 
and  must  not  be  forgottai  Is  our  return- 
ing Vietnam  veterans.  The  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  when  enacted 
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will  become  a  major  achievement  at 
which  we  can  all  he  proud  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment  tn 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  In  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
"purpose  of  amehdmint. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  House  oj 
Representatites  of  the  United  Statei  of 
AmerkM  in  Oongreih  assembled.  That  thl»  Act 
nuiy-be  cltwl  as  tta«  "Emergency  Bmployment 
Act  of  1971.". 

alCKNOMBlTT    IN   TH*    NATCTRV  OT   A    StrBSTlTCfTE 
^'  OITEKEtf  A-r  MIL  B8CU 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fdlKrWs: 

Amenoipent  tn  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offeretl  by  Mr.  Esch:  SJtiilte  out  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  text  of  HJt.  8141.  as  follows: 

That  tbls  Act.jsay  tie  cited  as  the  "Man- 
power aeveaue  SharJiig  Act  of  1971". 

u  ■svtra.-itMMTi  or  wmootaa  aks  puxpoem 
'^'dac. '9-.   The  OongrMfe  finds  and  declares 
that>^ 

( 1 )  The  Natikc's  proeperlty,  economlo  sta- 
bUlt^,  ^d  productive  capacity  are  limited  by 
a  shortage  of  .worlcera  with  suteclent  skills 
to  per'oraQ  the  demanding  production,  serv- 
ice, and  svrpcrvlsory  tasks  neceSsary  in  an 
Iricreaslhgiy  technologfial  sb<:t?ty.  There  »re 
also  many  worker*  w1»o  are  unemp>loyetf  or 
are  employed  below  their  capacity-  who.  with 
appropriate  stcui  dett:lo{nneiit  and  jCxalntng. 
ooum  make  a  greater  con&rlbutlon  to  the 
national  eoooomjr  and  ahace  more  fully  tn  its 
beneflts. 

(2)  Experience  hais  shown  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  delivery  of  effecttVe  man- 
power program^  ere  esisentially  \octd  foat- 
ters,  requiring  a  more  comprehensive,  unified, 
and.  flexible  approach  and.  th&t  State  and 
local  gpvemmeoXs  are  in  the  best  poeltloa 
to  asBuqv  the, -^tlve  oooperatlon  of  unploy- 
ers,  employees,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies,    IzuUvlduals.    and    organizations 

(3)  The  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams would  be  Improved  by  making  re- 
sources fw  snch  purposee  available  to  State 
and  local  goveminents.  to  'uae  with  broad 
dlscertton  In  evaluating  the  needs  of  Indi- 
vidual partlclpemts  and  allocating,  rBBOurooa 
to  meet  those  needs. 

(4;  The  Federal  Government  sho\jld  piake 
available  to  State  and  local  governments  a 
wide  range  of  assistance  and  suppcrt  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  manpower  prt>- 
granu. 

Jt  Is  therefore  the  prarpoee  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  fiexible  and  deoegtraUeed  na^ 
tlonal  manpower  program  Isvoivtng  the  ef- 
forts of  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  all 
levels  of  government,  by  sharing  Federal 
revenues  for  tjie  purpose  of  carrying  out 
manpower  training  and  employment  actrvl- 
tles  designed  to  provide  greater  opportunltlea 
for  training  antf  related  aervloes  necessary 
to  assist  Individuals  to  develop  their  full 
eccnomlc  and  occupational  potential. 

40THOME4TTON     OF     AFFBOPUATtONS     AVD 
ALLOCATION    OF    FTrNBS 

Sk:.  3.  \a>  For  bke  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated wlthoirt  fiscal  year  limitation  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  e(U;fa  fiscal  year. 

(b>  The  amounts  appropriated  to  carry 
oat  tltlea  I  aod  n  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  atwU  be  alloeated  as  follow*: 

( 1)  85  par  centum  shall  be  for  training  and 
employment  activities  carried  out  by  States 
and  eligible  units  of  local  general  govern- 
ment under  title  I  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  15  per  centum  shall  b«  for  activities 


carried  out_by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  aa  the  "Secretary")  under 
tme!ll  eC  thlD  Act. 

TITLB  I— STATE  AKD  LOCAL  MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS 

176X8   OP  SHARBD  BEVEKtTBS 

Sac.  M)l.  (a)  Recipient  units  of  govern- 
ment istiall  have  broad  41scretlon  as  to  the 
TuloMs  uses  of  reveDue*  shared  under  this 
Act  Ipf.  aukHpower  program  puipoeea.  Man- 
power programs  ahaU  constitute  ^  develop- 
mental process,  esseatiaUy  tranaLtlonal  for 
eA&h  participant^  consisting  of  whatever  se- 
quence or  combination  of  m|uipower  services, 
laastltuClonAl  training,  on-the-job  tialnlng, 
supporteu  employment,  and  aodUary  services 
NKhsch  are  neoded  by  unemployed  and  under- 
enploifed  persons,  with  prlottty  afforded  to 
ihosf(  who  are  disadvantaged  or  who  receive 
public  welfare  payments,  u>  prepare  for,  se- 
cure, and  hold  .  self-sustaining  ,  public  and 
private  empjoyraeift  not  suppcffted  by  reve- 
nues shared  under  this  Act.  lu  carrying  out 
such  programs  recipient  tinlts  of  goTernment 
shall  mAke  maximum  feasible  use  of  existing 
BdueaUonal  Institutions  having  a  traliOAg 
capability,  such  as  (but  Aot  lUoited  to),  area 
vocational  schpols,  technical  institutes,  and 
ydnlor  and  comtminlty  colleges.  The  activi- 
ties authorteed  Under  this  title,  among  which 
i«venue9  aliaretf  may  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  recipients,  are: 

(1)  Outreach,  iniAke,  counseling,  testing, 
work  evaluation  and  work  sampling,  amploy- 
ablUty  development  planning  Job  coaciulng. 
Job  development  (including  J6b  redesign' and 
*ceupaBkmal  reatrueturing).  orientation, 
placement,  and  fonoWnp  sendees; 

(2)  iBstltutloaal  tialnlng,  Itududlng  basic 
and  ^remedial  education,  improvement  In 
compiunlc&tlone  <s)cm5.  aod  occupational 
skUl  ta^lnlr^g.  with  such  training  provided  In 
languages  other  thah  English,  where  appro- 
prtate; 

(8)  on-the-job  training' for  both  entry  and 
upgraded  employees,*  prfivldlng  for  reim- 
bursement  of  pubUo  Slid  private  employers 
tor  bona  fide  tralsUng  and  aeeodated  ooete, 
such  as  where  applicable,  the  temporary  re- 
duoUoii  in  employee  productivity  in  the 
course  of  such  training: 

(4>  supported  employment,  which  shall 
consist  of — 

(A)  work  experience  and  temporary  em- 
ployment la  public  and  prtvBie  nooproflt 
agencies,  including  that  affording  part-time 
work  for  students  Ui  ninth  through  twelfth 
grades,  and  ■ 

(B)  transitional  public  service  employ- 
ment In  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, which,  within  the  period  of  support, 
will  Enable  partieipiante  to  move  onto  the 
employer's  regular  payroll  or  obtain  other 
suitable  public  or  prtva.te  employment,  not 
supported  by  revenues  shared  under  this 
Act. 

(5)  ancillary  services,  where  not  available 
without  reimbursement  from  agencies  which 
normally  provide  such  services.  Including  as- 
sistance to  Involuntarily  unemployed  work- 
ers to  voluntarily  relocate,  residential  sup- 
port, minor  health  servloea  (InclucOzig  the 
furnishing  of  prosthetic  deyloes) ,  vohmtarlly 
received  family  oouneellng  and  planning, 
chlUl  care,  bonding,  and  other  special  serv- 
ices reasonably  related  to  enhancing  the  em- 
ployaWUty  of  participants  in  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title:  and 

(6)  When  deemed  appropriate,  recipient 
lULlts  of  government  may  provide  allowancee 
or  other  financial  assistance  to  individuals 
engaged  In  training  or  other  actlvltlea  tmder 
this  Act  for  which  they  are  not  directly 
compensated  by  employers. 

(b)  Benefits  (Including  services,  employ- 
ment, allowsnces,  and  other  financial  assist- 
ance) for  each  participant  may  be  continued 
for  a  period  of  up  to  one  hundred  and  four 
weeks:    Provided,  however.  That  the  Secr«> 


tary  may,  upon  the  request  of -tJie  reelplent 
unit  of  government,  review  a  program  and 
upon  his  determination  (taking  mto  con- 
sideration any  special  factors  in  the  \»t>of 
market  area  served  by  such,  Tinlt)  that  tbU 
requirement  creates  an  undue  hardship  or 
would  result  in  defeating  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  he  may  waive  It  In  whole 
or  tn  part  (or  make  such  adjustments  la  It 
«»  he  'deems  appropriate)  with  tecpect  to 
the  program  oif  sueh  unit- 

(c)  Redplenta  of  reveoMes  ahatrod  onder 
this  Act  are  responsible  for  assuring  that 
manpower  services  provided  therewith  are 
coordinated  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  aad 
each  State  shall  He  responsfble  for  working 
out  a  system  to  asstcre  sudi  coordinatton 
wlthtn  the  State,  Ineludlhg  at  botti  State 
and  local  levels  coordlnatloa  'Mtb  jbnllv 
services  provided  by  other  public  or  prlTMtt 
agencies  unde^  other  statutory  authority,  to 
the  end  that  there  Is  developed  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  program  In  each  Juris- 
diction served.  ' 

(d)  Activities  carried  out  under  tMs  title 
shall  not — 

(IV  Involve  the  use  of  funds,  the  t>rovlid<a 
of  «erTlces,  or  the  employment  or  aaslgnT 
ment  of-  pervonnel  in  a  manner  appportlng 
or  resulting  In  the  Identlficatloi)  of  9ucta 
prograzns  with  any  partisan  pr  nonpartisan 
political  activity  or  any  6th6r  political  afc- 
tlvTty  associated  with  a  candidate,  or  con- 
tending faction  or  group.  In  an  eieetloB  for 
public  or  party  office. 

(2.)  Result  In  the  dlsplaoetneht  of  .em- 
ployed workers  or  Impair  existing  oontractt 
for  service. 

niaTRistrrroN  or  sharep  BEVEiruBB 
Sec.   102.    (a)    The  amounts  available  for 
Rny  fiscal  year  under  this  title  shall  ba  <U*> 
trlbuted  by  the  Secretary  among — 

(1)  States,  for  uce  tn  those  parts  of  the 
State  not  within  the  Jurisjllctlorv  of  recip- 
lettt  units  of  losal  general  government; 

(2)  traits  of  local  general  government  with 
a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or 
more  persons  which  are  (1)  dtles,  er  (U) 
caunttes  and  other  units  of  local  general 
government  within  standard  inetrcf>olltan 
statistical  areas  (qualifying  population  of 
which  Is  exclusive  of  eligible  cities)  with 
powers  substantially  similar  to  thbsQ  of  a 
city: 

(3)  Standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
In  which  no  single  unit  of  goverhment  is 
eligible  under  clause  (2)  Of  this  subeectioik, 
but  where  local  units  of  general  government 
wUh  a,  combined  population  which  conctw 
tut«&  at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
SMSA  population  form  a  consorj^um  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  ellgrble  units  6^  local 
general  government) ,  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  act  for  the  entire  area  for  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  other  combinations  of  units  of  general 
government  which  Include  at  least  one  unit 
of  local  general  governmenfe  eligible  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  eligible  \inlts  of  local  general 
government)',  recognized  by  the  Secretary  as 
manpower  consortia,  to  act  as  one  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act, 

which  are  authorized  by  State  or  local  law 
to  carry  out  the  actlvltlea  as  provided  by 
this  Act, 

(b)  'Revenues  shared  among  State  and  eli- 
gible units  of  looal  general  government  shall 
be  amounts  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  proportions,  equally  weighted,  which 
the  number  of  persons  In  the  labor  force, 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons,  and  the 
number  of  low-Income  individuals  sixteen 
years  at  age  or  older  residing  In  each  such 
Jurlsdlctloa  bear'  to  such  t«tal  number,  re- 
spectively, In  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  funds  to  be  distributed  to  man- 
power consortia  formed  pursuant  to  clause 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which 
constitute  a  defined  labor  market  area  shall 
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be  an  amaunt  10  per  centum  greater  than 
that  to  which  such  Jurisdiction  Would  be  en- 
titled under  the  formula  provided  !n  this 
subsection.  Eligible  units  of  government 
whose  fair  share  amounts  are  greater  than 
their  average  base  amounts  would  receive 
the  higher  of  (1)  double  their  average  base 
amounts;  or  (2)  one-half  the  amount  cal- 
culated under  the  fair  share  formula,  but  not 
to  exceed  ♦500,000:  Provided  further.  That 
no  unit  would  receive  less  than  $100,000,  or 
more  than  the  amount  calculated  under  the 
fair  share  formula. 

The  excess  of  funds  over  the  fair  share 
amount  would  be  used  (1)  to  cover  the 
shortfall  incurred  where  the  average  base 
amount  Is  greater  than  the  fair  share;  and 
(2)  to  redistribute  the  remainder  amcng 
all  eligible  vinlts  by  the  fair  share  formula. 
The  average  base  amovint  Is  tlie  amount  of 
funds  previously  received .  for  use  In  the 
Jurisdictions  of  the  eligible  units  of  gov- 
ernment consisting  al  a  three-year  average 
of  the  amounts  received  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  June  30,  1970,  anid 
June  30.  1971,  under  the  Manpower  bev^lop- 
njpnt  and  Training  Act  pf  1962  (as  amended) 
and  ilile  I  (parts  B  and  E)  oX  the  Eoonomlo 
Opportunity  A<5t  of  1964  (as  amended).  The 
data  used  In  applying  the  fo^ula  In.  this 
aubsecUon  .shall  be  tl^  auAuai  data  for  the 
au>8t  recent  year  available,  referable  to  the 
oame  time  period  for  all  Jurisdictions.  In 
lieu  of  an  ^ount  calculated  In  accordance 
with  the  foiregolng  provision,  of  this  sub- 
section, the  amount  distributed  to  the  Vir- 
gin Ulan^s  fhall  be  $1J3'00,'000  ana  the 
amoun*^  distributed  to  Guam  shall  be 
♦300,00a   ,.  . 

(c)  Not  leas  than  three  months  prlflr  to 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  units  of  govern- 
ment eligplble  for  shared. revenuea  during  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year  ■  upon  receipt  of  evi- 
dence of  authorlzatlott  to  oatiy  out  tba 
aotlvlUea  {H'ovlded  by  this  Act  under  State 
or  local  law,  and  shall  publish  In  the  Fed^ 
era!  Register  the  apporUpnioent  factc^-s 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  funds  under 
subsection  (b).  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  fcr  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  ill  the  Federal  Register  the  actual 
revenue  shares  required  by  subsection  (b). 
All  computatloos  and  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(d|  Until  such  time  as  a  unit  of  local 
general  government  is  authorized  under 
State  or  local  law  and  i*  eligible  to  receive 
funds  and  carry  out  activities  as  provided 
by  this  Act,  or  In  the  event  such  a  unit 
refuses  to  accept  such  funds,  the  revenue 
shares  to  which  it  would  have  been  entitled 
under  subsection  (<b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  added  to  the  slwred  revenues  of  the 
State  In, which  that  unit  is  located  for  dls> 
crecionary  use  in  providing  manpower  pro- 
grams under  this  title. 

(c)  Until  such  time  as  a  State  Is  authcw^ 
Ized  under  State  law  and  la  eUglble  to  re- 
ceive funds  and  carry  out  actlvltlea  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Aot,  or  In  the  event  It  refuses 
to  accept  such  funds,  the  shared  revenues 
to  which  It  would  have  been  entitled  under 
subsection  (b)  at  thle  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  the  SecretM^  foe 
purposes  of  this  title. 

mooBAM  arAnuENTS 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  any 
funds  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  (a&d 
at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  appropriate  fiscal  year).  In  order  to 
facilitate  coordination  among  units  of  gov- 
ernment, to  permit  public  examination  of 
the  effectiveness  of  activities  carried  out 
under  this  title  and  to  enhance  the  public 
accountability  of  recipients  of  shared 
revenues — 

(1)  each   State   shall   publUh   and   make 


available  to  the  eligible  units  cf  local  gen- 
eral government  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
to  the  Secretary,  a  statement  of  program 
Objectives  and  projected  uses  of  funds;  and 

(2)  eacA  recipient  unit  of  local  general 
government  (or  comblnatiop  of  units)  shall 
publish  and  make  available  to  the  State,  and 
to  the  Secretary,  '4  statement  of  program 
objectives  and  projected  uses  of  funds. 

(b)  Statements  Of  program  objectives  and 
projected  uses  of  funds  shall  de^prlbe — 

(1)  the  economic  and  labo^^  market  con- 
ditions and  manpower  needs  for  the  area 
served; 

(2)  the  number  and  characteristics  of  per- 
sons to  be  served^ 

(3)  the  types  of  activities  which  win.  be 
carried  otlt  tmder  this  title;   .  : 

(4)  the  schedules  of  benefits  (rerVlc«5, 
wages,  allowances,  other  fl,n>nctal  assistance) 
to  Be  provided  to  participants; 

(5)  the  offices  and  positions  through  which 
the  activities  'are  to  be  administered  and 
the  salaries  thereof ; 

(6)  the. Identity  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, public  and  privatCi  carrying  out  serv- 
ices prevldect  by,,  this  and- other  related 
Act«;  and 

(7)  staff  tr^QlAg  andi  technical  assistance 
steeds.  !      ^..    . 

(c).  With  respect  to  the  annual  program 
atatetnent  of  each- redlplent  unit  of  local 
general  government,  each  State  recslwiag 
f unda  under  -this  Act  ^lall  provide  <to  euch 
unit  of.  government  not  less,  than  one  month 
prior  to  the  beginning  oC  the  ^appropriate 
fiscal  year  commeBts  axidi.recomnDiendatlons 
regardlBg-^  local  program  statenoents  received 
under  Eubeectlon  (a)(2)  lof  thla  sMtlon, 
IneludtDg  commeots  and  recommeildatlons 
about  dupltcatton  of  services  and  capacity, 
coordination,  and  integration  with  Btate- 
provlded  employment  and  manpower  servloea. 

(d)  Wlth-reepect  to  the  annual  program 
statement  cf  each  State,  each  recipient  wnK 
of  local  general  government  shall  provide 
to  the  State  net  less  than  bn«  month  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year  eomm^nts  and  recommendatkmd  n^ 
gardlng  °  the  State's  program  statenvent  re- 
ceived oader  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  to  each 
unit  of  govemtnent  euch  comments  on  Its 
annual  program  statemoit  as  he  deems 
aepropriate. 

( f )  ■  Each  unit  of  govemmeirt  receiving 
funds  under  this  title  shall,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  pnbflsh  a  final 
statement  of  prognun  objectives  and  pro- 
jected Uses  of  ftinds  amended  as  It  deems 
nece.s.mry  In  the  light  of  commente  and 
recommendations  Which  are  provided  under 
subsections  (c) ,  (d) ,  and  (e)  of  this  section 
or  are  otherwise  received. 

fg)  Accompanying  each  final  program 
statement  after  the  fliM  one,  each  tinlt  of 
goverinnent  receiving  funds  "under  this  title 
shall  publish  an  annual  report  oti  the  uses 
of  sueh  funds  during  the  year  then  ending, 
which  shall  set  forth  expenditures  made  and 
the  reeults  achieved  In  relation  to  objectives, 
including  the  Information  required  by  sub- 
section (h)(1)  through  (7)  of  this  section 
and  three-year  projections  df  needs  and 
requirements.  ' 

(h)  Each  unit  of  government  receiving 
funds  under  this  title  (or  under  title  HI) 
shall  provide  assurances  that  preference  In 
placement  tn  programs  financed  under  this 
Act  will  be  given  to  unemployed  or  under- 
employed individuals  who  Served  UI  the 
Armed  Ftorc*s  tn  Indochina  or  Korea  after 
August  4,  1984  (and  who  haVe  been  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dlshonorkble) .  and  that 
such  unit  of  government  shall  (1)  make  a 
special  effort  to  acquaint  such  Individuals 
with  the  programs  and  to  provide  Job  coun- 
seling, training,  placement,  and  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  assist  sUch  Individuals  in 


obtaJnlng  galnftil  employment;  and  (2)  co- 
ordinate efforts  on  behalt  of  such  individual* 
with  thcwe  authorized  by  chapter  41  of  title 
38,  'United  States  Code  (Job  Counseling  and 
Employnjent  Placement  Services  for  Veter- 
ans ) ,  or  carried  out  by  other  public  or  private 
organizations  or  agencies. 

BCCOROS,  AX^UT,  Am>  kEFp^TS 

SBC.  104.  (a)  Air  revenuea  ahared  with 
recipient  urdbs  -of  government  under  this 
title  shall  be  .  proper Ij  accounted  for  as 
Federal  funds  in  the  accounts  eC  such  re- 
cipients. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  revenues  shared 
under  this  title  are  used  In  accordance  with 
the  pfoTHislons  of  this  Act,  each  recipient 
tlnltof.govemment  ihall —  " 

(1^  use  ^cb  fiscal  and  sccoUniing  pro- 
ceduree  aJs  may  be  necessary  to  assure  f1) 
prroper  accounting  for  payments  received  by 
It,  and  (II)  proper  disbursement  tif  isudi 
amount*;  ,  i  -     ■ 

(2')  provide  -to  'fhe  Sec'retary;  on  reason- 
able notice,  access  to,  and  the  right  to  e^^ 
amine,  any  bboks,  doejzments,'  papers;  or 
records  as  fie  may  reasonably  requfre,  and 

(3)  make  sachf  reporte  to  the  Secretiuy  as 
he  may  reasonably  retjutre. 

,   ajEcovxaT  o*  rtTMoa 

Sac  106.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  gtviog  resaonable  notice  and  opportun- 
ity fer  hearing  that  a  recipient  unit  of  ^arv- 
emment  'has  failed  to  oom^y  substantially 
wltls  the  pcovlslons  of  this  Act  be  ahaU— 

(1>  refer  tiie  matter,  to  the  Attoriiey  Oen- 
ecal  of  the  United  States  «ltb  a  recomnien- 
dattoa  that  an  appn^rtats  clvtl  «etlan  ba 
Instituted;  or  ■     ••  , 

(A)  notify  the  recipient  luilt  of  government 
that' if'' corrective  aeUbn  Is  not  taken  wlthtn 
sixty  da.ys  from  the  dat^  oC  sncb  notification, 
reveaues  kharad  with  it  wlU  be  ledticed  in 
tbe  same  or  succeeding  fiscal  year  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amoont  oC  funds  which 
were  not  expanded  tn  accordanca  wttb  the 
pvovlsloBs  ot.  this  Act;  or 

(S)  take  such  other  action  as  may  ba 
provided  by  law:  <  - 

-'(!>)' 'When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the-  At>« 
toraey  Oenerai  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(It  ta  this  section,  the  Atton*ey  General  may 
bring  a  ttA\  action  In  any  apprc4>riate  United 
States  district  cotirt  for  such  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate,  Incluffttig  Injunctive  relief. 

(c)(1)  Ahy  recipient  unit  of  government 
#hfch  recelvM  notice  of  reduction  of  rev- 
enues shared,  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  6f  this 
section,  may,  within  sixty  days -after  receiving 
notice  of  such  reductlqn,  file  with  the  United 
States  cotirt  of  appe&ls  for  the  ciUcult  in 
WMch  such  unit  of  government  is  located  or 
In  the  umted  states  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  petition  for  review  at 
the  Secretary^  action.  The  petitioner  Shall 
forthwith  tfanonlt  copies  of  the  petition  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  imited  States,  Who  shall  represent  tb« 
Secretary  In  litigation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection  to  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  ^haU  be  considered 
by  the  court  unless  sych  objection  has  been 
urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jiulsdlctlon  to 
aflSj-ni  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  supported 
by  substantUU  evidence  6n  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  mse 
oourt  may  order*  addltlmial  evidence  to'  be 
taken  by  t*ie  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  part 
of  the  reoord.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  of  fact,  or  make  6ew  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and  filed 
with  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  file  such 
modified  or  neW  findings,  which  findings 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evl- 
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dence  on  tbe  recoM  considered  u  a  whole, 
and  •hall  also  flle  his  recommendations.  If 
any.  for  tbe  modlQcatlon  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  ex- 
clusive and  Its  Judgment  shall  be  final,  ex- 
cept that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  section  1264  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

■nTLE  n— AcriiviTuca  op  the 

SBCRETKRY  OF  LABOR 
Sac.  aoi.  In  order  to  maximize  the  effecttve- 
neaa  of  actlvlttes  carried  out  by  recipient 
tinits  of  government  under  title  I  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary,  either  directly  or  through 
funds  provided  to  public  and  private  orga- 
alaatlona,  shall — 

(a)  contribute  to  the  efllclent  exMx:lae  of 
dlaoretlcmary  poiwers  under  this  Act  of  State 
and  local  govemmenta,  by  developing  capac- 
ity for  and  providing  such  tndnlng,  staff  de- 
velopcnent,  and  t.act^tvi<:^i  awrtrrtanrfr  as  may 
be  requested  by  States  and  recipient  units  of 
local  general  government; 

(b)  assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
by  carrying  out  a  comprtiienslve  program  ot 
power  reeearxsh  and  experimental,  decnooi- 
■tratlcn,  and  pilot  programs  to  improve  un- 
decBtandlng  and  miethods  of  meeting  man- 
power, eoiployment,  and  training  problems; 

(c)  wrfianoe  tbe  capacity  of  State  and  lo- 
cal govemmenta  to  asMas  their  manpower 
needs  and  set  their  own  prloriUes  by  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  system  of  labor  mar- 
ket InformaUon  on  a  National.  State,  local, 
or  other  appropriate  baals.  which  shall  be 
made  pxiblicly  available  In  a  timely  fashlob; 

(d)  eatabUah  and  carry  out  a  national  com- 
puterized job  bank  program,  using  electrocilc 
data  processing  and  telecommunications  sys- 
tems to  the  Tw^-rimntn  extent  poealble  for  the 
purpoee  of  Identifying  sources  of  available 
man(K>wer  supply  and  Job  vaoanclea.  provid- 
ing an  expeditious  means  of  matching  the 
qualifications  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  disadvantaged  penona  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  Job  opportunities, 
and  referring  and  placing  such  penone  in 
jobs: 

(e)  secure  information  and  data  designed 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  and 
measure  the  relative  and,  where  programs 
can  be  ootnpered  appropriately,  comparative 
effecUveness  of  the  activities  carried  out  un- 
der this  Act; 

(f )  administer  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and 
the  manpower  provisions  of  title  IV,  part  C 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  such  a  manner 
that  services  under  such  laws  contribute 
to  the  fullest  extent  poealble  In  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  manpower  programs 
under  this  Aot;  and 

(g)  eetabllsh  programs  designed  to  assure 
that  manpower  programs  contribute  fuUy  to 
national  policy  objectives.  Including  services 
and  activities  such  as  authorized  under  title 
I  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  aoa.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an- 
nual manpower  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  pertaining  to  manpower  re- 
quirements, resources,  utilization,  and  train- 
ing and  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
autborlBed  under  this  Act. 

TITLE  in— EMERaENCY  TRAINING  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Sac.  301.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  rate  (seasonally  adjusted)  of  na- 
tional unemployment  has  risen  to  equal  or 
exceed  4^  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  obli- 
gate from  the  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  thU  title  an  amoimt  up  to  teoo.OOO.- 
000  for  carrying  out  acUvltles  autherlzed 
under  Utle  I  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  determination  Is  made. 

Sac.  802.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute 
funds  available  pursuant  to  section  301  of 


this  title  among  States  and  eligible  units 
of  local  general  government  to  provide  train- 
ing and  other  services  authorized  by  title  I 
to  groups  or  communities  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

Sac.  303.  No  further  obligation  of  funds 
made  available  under  section  301  of  this 
title  may  be  made  subsequent  to  a  deter- 
mlnaUon  by  the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of 
national  unemployment  (seasonally  adjust- 
ed) has  receded  below  4.5  per  centum  for 
three  consecutive  months. 

Sac.  304.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  unemployment  rate  criteria 
prescribed  In  secUon  301  and  In  section  303 
of  this  title  have  been  met,  he  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  shall  publish  such  deter- 
mination In  the  Pederal  Register. 

Sac.  306.  This  title  shaU  be  effective  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sac.  401.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  and 
conditions  of  this  Act,  Including  standards 
to  assure  tbe  compatibility  on  a  nationwide 
basis  of  data  systems  used  In  carrying  out 
activities  under  this  Act  In  order  to  provide 
the  public  and  the  Con^^eas  with  objective 
InformaUon  on  which  to  evaluate  acUvltles 
under  this  Act. 

Sac.  403.  Revenues  shared  under  this  Act 
sliall  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  tlUe  VI  of 
the  ClvU  RighU  Act  of  i»4  (42  U.S.C.  3000d) . 
Sac.  403.  (a)  Kffecttve  December  81.  1971. 
the  Manpower  Developcnent  and  Training 
Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  and  parts  B  and  E 
of  Utle  I  of  the  Boonomlc  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  are  repealed:  Provided. 
That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
revenues  shared  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
baals  of  Pederal  appropriations  for  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year  under  this  Act  and  statutory 
provislooa  repealed  by  this  subsection,  and 
cumulative  Federal  obUgatlons  from  tbe  ap- 
proprlaUons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  as  of  December  31,  1971,  for 
grants  or  contracts  consonant  with  the  ac- 
tiviUes  authorized  under  section  101(a)  at 
this  Act.  within  or  attributable  to  the  Juris- 
diction at  each  recipient  unit  of  government 
will  be  charged  against  its  shared  revenues: 
Provided  further.  That  each  recipient  unit 
may,  at  Its  dlscreUon.  assume  and  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
unexpended  portion  of  any  Federal  obliga- 
tion for  a  grant  or  contract  for  such  acUvl- 
Ues  as  of  December  31,  1971.  under  the  statu- 
tory provisions  repealed  by  this  mibeectlan. 
and  may  terminate  or  continue  such  grant 
or  contract  In  accordance  with  Its  terms 
on  Its  own  responsibility.  The  grantee  or 
contractor  may  terminate  any  assumed  grant 
or  contract  within  thirty  days  after  such 
assumption  without  incurring  penalties  for 
default.  In  the  event  that  a  recipient  unit 
of  government  declines  to  assume  the  ob- 
llgaUon  for  any  such  grant  or  contract.  It 
shall  continue  In  accordance  with  its  terms 
until  termination.  For  the  purpoee  of  this 
proviso,  all  authority  of  the  statutory  pro- 
visions repealed  by  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main In  effect,  but  not  beyond  December  31. 
1973. 

(b)  Advance  payments  made  prior  to  and 
Including  December  31.  1971.  and  unearned 
at  the  close  of  business  on  December  31. 
1971.  shall  be  either  returned  prompUy  to 
the  Pederal  agency  concerned,  or  offset 
against  the  first  shared  revenues  to  which 
tbe  same  unit  of  government  becomes  en- 
titled under  this  Act. 

(c)  Unobligated  balances  of  approprla- 
Uons  on  the  books  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  statutory  provisions  repealed 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
tranaferred  to  and  merged  with  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  section  3 
of  this  Act. 


Sec.  404.  The  amounts  appropriated  and 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
to  the  recipient  units  of  government  at  such 
intervals  and  in  such  Installments  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  taking  account  of 
the  objective  that  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  the  disbursement  thereof  by 
a  recipient  unit  of  government  shall  be  min- 
imized: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall, 
with  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  prescribe 
regulaUons  for  tJie  purpoee  of  avoiding  an 
inordinate  rise  in  Pederal  outlays  In  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  resulting  from  concur- 
rent disbursements  to  (I)  obligations  in- 
curred prior  to  December  31.  1971,  under  the 
statutory  provisions  repealed  by  section  408 
(a),  and  (11)  revenues  shared  under  this 
Act. 

Sec  405.  In  the  event  that  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States  is  necessary  in 
order  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  such  States  to  enter  into  such 
agreements. 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
funds  for  actlviUes  of  a  health,  education, 
or  welfare  character  tmder  title  n  of  this 
Act  unless  he  shall  first  have  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Such  activities  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  basic  and  gen- 
eral education:  institutional  training;  health, 
child  care,  and  related  ancillary  acUvltles; 
and  supported  work  and  Job  restructuring 
in  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
fessions. 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized 
to  exercise  all  powers  necessary  for  the  im- 
plementation of  UUe  II,  including  the  power 
( 1 )  to  rent  or  renovate  real  property  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation  govern- 
ing rental  or  renovation  of  such  property, 
provided  he  first  advises  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  Administration  of  hU 
intent  to  do  so  and  the  reasons  therefor,  (3) 
to  purchase  real  property  for  training  centers, 
(3)  to  accept  and  use  gifts  and  voltmtary 
services  for  the  benefit  of  the  program,  (4)  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  agreements.  (5)  to 
make  such  payments  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  as  he  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  and  (6)  to  expend,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or 
regulation,  funds  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  printing  and  binding. 
(b)  Enrollees  in  residenUal  centers  as- 
sisted under  title  n  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  Federal  employees  for  any 
purpose,  except  that  such  enrollees  shall  be 
deemed  Pederal  employees  for  the  purposes 
of  (1)  the  Pederal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code;  (3)  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (36  U.S.C.  1  et 
aeq.)  and  title  H  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(43  use.  401  et  seq.);  and  (3)  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  81  of  title  6,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  compensation  for  work  injuries), 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules 
and  regtUations,  including  variances  from 
the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  where  he 
deems  it  appropriate  and  including  the  des- 
ignation of  appropriate  salary  levels  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  computing  benefits  to 
such  enrollees. 

Sec.  408.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding palnUng  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted, which  shall  Include  revenues  shared, 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  leas  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a— 276-6).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  funcUons  set  forth  in 
Reorganization   Plan    Niunbered    14   of    1950 
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(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1367)  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  1.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948.  as  amended;  40  U.8.C.  276(c)). 

Sec  406.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"SUte"  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  determining  shared 
revenues  under  section  102  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "labor  force"  means  the  ci- 
vilian labor  force  as  defined  and  used  by  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics; 

(2)  the  term  "unemployed  persons"  means 
those  persons  who  are  unemployed  as  defined 
and  used  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics; 

(3)  the  term  "low-Income  persons"  means 
members  of  households  or  individuals  living 
separately,  whose  Income  does  not  exceed 
criteria  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary,  taking 
into  consideration  family  size,  uitoan-rural 
and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  rel- 
evant factors; 

(4)  the  term  "standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area"  means  those  population  centers 
as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and 

(5)  the  term  "labor  market  area"  means  a 
local  economic  complex  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary,  within  which  workers  may  nor- 
mally change  their  place  ol  work  without 
changing  their  place  of  residence. 

(c)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  be  based 
on  the  latest  published  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  of  each  subsequent  year.  The 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  change  or  other- 
wise modify  the  definitions  In  subsecUon  (b) 
of  this  section  in  order  to  reflect  any  chaiige 
or  modification  thereof  made  subsequent  to 
such  date  by  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Sec.  410.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  306  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  January  1.  1972.  Rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  other  published  interpreta- 
tions or  orders  may  be  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  ESCH  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendmrait  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous wxisent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  an  additimal  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  would  not 
object  if  we  have  the  owx>rtunity  to 
question  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  There  have  been  asser- 
tions suid  coimter-assertions  that  can 
only  be  responded  to  by  direct  questions, 
and  direct  responses  to  those  direct  ques- 
tions. So  at  this  time  I  will  not  object, 
and  when  the  gentleman  finishes  his  first 
5  minutes  then  I  will  not  object  to  the 
next  5  minutes  with  the  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  will  respond  to  ques- 
tions from  the  majority  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  I  present.  HJl.  8141,  has  come 
through  the  legislative  process  of  last  2 
years.  There  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
member  of  any  body  of  expertise  in  this 
country  dealing  in  manpower  training, 
that  accepts  the  contention  that  the 
present  system  Is  working  properly.  The 
major  intent  of  the  substitute  bill  is  to 
restructure  and  to  redevelop  manpower 
training  programs  to  give  local  control. 
It  would  provide  funds  directly  to  cities 
and  counties  of  over  100,000,  or  collec- 
tion of  fimds  on  an  aimual  basis  to  pro- 
vide the  development  of  their  own  man- 
power training  programs,  while  reserving 
15  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  utilize  In  research  and  de- 
velopment and  staff  functions,  such  as  a 
much-needed  Job  bank  that  so  many  of 
us  have  been  working  on  for  lo,  these 
many  years. 

Moreover,  in  contrast  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  which  adds  but  one  more  nar- 
row categorical  manpower  authorization 
for  public  service  employment,  it  takes 
the  confused  and  overcentralized  man- 
power training  programs  and  makes 
them  responsive  to  local  conditions  and 
to  Individual  need. 

What  are  the  major  defects  of  the 
committee  bill?  As  I  pointed  out.  and  by 
the  admission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  committee  bill  will 
provide  for  only  150,000  public  service 
Jobs  at  a  cost  of  $5  billion.  Recognizing 
the  number  of  unonployed  in  this  coun- 
try totaling  4.8  or  5  million,  by  their  own 
admission,  they  will  solve  only  3  percent 
of  the  problem.  By  statistics  it  is  shown 
there  would  be  less  than  two  Individuals 
for  each  district  that  could  receive  fimds 
imder  the  committee  bill. 

To  turn  to  the  substitute  bill,  it 
provides  for  public  service  employment — 
indeed,  $500  million  in  the  first  year,  as 
opposed  to  $200  million  in  the  committee 
bill.  But  it  does  so  on  the  basis  of  a  co- 
ordinated program  at  the  local  level. 
The  problem  of  imemployment  In  the 
country  is  of  national  concern,  but  it  is 
a  local  problem.  And,  therefore,  the 
substitute  bill  reaches  out  to  afford  a 
solution  to  meet  that  problem. 

Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  imder 
the  substitute  bill,  the  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  In  the  country  would  be 
adversely  affected.  This  simply  Is  without 
basis  in  fact.  The  substitute  bill  provides 
explicitly  that  to  the  maximum  extent, 
the  vocational  and  technical  training 
centers  and  the  vocational  educators 
must  be  utilized  in  manpower  training 
programs  that  are  developed  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  I  suggest  to  you  that  this 
is  far  more  than  what  we  have  now  In 
the  present  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. 

Moreover,  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  its  Impact  on  veterans.  The  committee 
bill  under  the  amendment  which  I  Bpoa- 
sored.  gives  preference  to  the  Korean  and 
Indochina  veterans.  Tlie  substitute  bOl 
provides  not  only  for  public  service 
employment  for  veterans,  but  they  will 
be  given  preference  in  all  manpower 
training  programs  and  not  Just  piddle 
service  employment. 


Now,  as  to  the  other  question  relating 
to  public  service  emplojrment  and  the 
substitute  bill.  The  mayors  throu^out 
the  land  have  emphasized  and  I  have 
indicated  before,  Mayor  Stokes  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  the 
mayor  of  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  said 
that  the  substitute  bill  is  the  best  way 
and  the  most  effective  way  not  only  to 
bring  about  public  service  employment 
immediately,  but  to  establish  a  coordi- 
nated manpower  program.  So  we  stand 
at  the  crossroads  here  today.  Does  this 
House  want  to  add  one  more  categorical 
program  that  admittedly  wlU  not  solve 
the  problems  of  imemployment  in  this 
coimtry?  Or  do  we  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  fundamentally  reform 
manpower  training  programs  in  the 
country  in  order  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  the  unemplojrment  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  be  given  5 
additional  minutes  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  certainly  shall  after 
I  take,  perhaps,  1  of  my  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  of  great 
importance  to  every  American  commu- 
nity. I  have  repeated  twice  in  what  I 
hope  were  very  unambiguous  terms,  and 
let  me  restate  it  the  third  time — we  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Labor  and  have 
not  received — we  have  asked  the  minor- 
ity on  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  have  not  received — I  repeat,  have 
not  received— the  fiscal  year  by  fiscal 
3rear  actual  expenditures  and  allocations 
for  the  past  fiscal  years  of  1969  and  1970 
and  whatever  estimates  were  used  to  de- 
rive the  fiscal  year  1971  expenditure  and 
allocation  amounts. 

I  repeat,  we  have  asked  for  and  have 
not  received  the  fiscal  year-by-fiscal  year 
information.  Now,  why  is  that  necessary? 
If  you  are  a  growth  State  or  a  growth 
commimlty,  it  does  not  help  you  much 
what  you  spent  in  1969  when  It  is 
averaged  with  1970  and  1971.  I  want  to 
know  whether  my  community  and  my 
State— and  if  I  do  not  get  the  informa- 
tion I  have  to  assume  that,  when  in- 
formatioD  is  peculiarly  in  the  hands  of 
the  administration,  that  every  growth 
city  and  State  in  this  country  will  be 
disadvantaged 

One  other  podnt.  In  the  committee  bill 
virtually  every  sin«de,  smaQ  State  in  the 
country  is  better  off-on  the  face  of  the 
tables — because  they  get  an  $1.5  million 
automatic  add-oa  to  what  they  are 
getting  now.  So  my  basic  point  is  this: 
We  simply  cannot  countenance  dealing 
with  a  matter  of  this  importance  by  sup- 
porting the  Bsch  prt^xjsal  In  its  ^xtirety. 
There  are  some  elements  in  the  sub- 
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stltute  bni  that  I  think  may  be  more 
desirable  than  In  our  own  bill,  but  I 
want  to  deal  with  them  on  their  merits, 
one  at  a  time.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
take  It  all  or  nothing.  That  is  not  a 
reasoned  legislative  process.  That  Is  Just 
nonsense. 

Mr.  ESCH.  MP.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

wyr  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gcntieman 
from  Mlbhlgaa.  but  wlU  you  first  answer 
whethet  or  not  my  assertions  are  correct 
ot  Incorrect  about  the  Indlvldu^  fiscal 
year  data? 

Mr.  BSCH.  1  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I,  too,  want  to  follow  the 
legislative  process  and  to  follow  along 
any  reasonable  anals^sls,  discussion,  and 
dialog,  and  I  hope  "we  might  do  ttiat. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of'  spedflc 
statistics  ratiier  tiian  emotloin,  and  I 
hope  we  can  proceed  on  'that  basis. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Let  irte  fh^  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  the  base  is  de- 
termined On  the  3  fiscal  years,  as  he  Is 
well  aware. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  stated  that. 

Mr.  ESCH.  The  statistics  that  I  un- 
derstand the  Department  of  Labor  has 
provided  to  the  subcommittee  chcdrman 
form  the  basis  or  the  base  for  each  State 
or  each  locaJ  community. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yielded  initially  for 
the  purpose  of  enaWlng  the  geotJeman 
to  answer  my  question :  Have  we  or  have 
we  not  asked  for,  and  have  we  or  have 
we  not  received  the  individual  fiscal  year 
data? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  answer  the  gentle- 
man that  if  he  wlU  read  the  bill  care- 
fully he  will  observe  that  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence as  to  the  individual  years  but 
rather  it  is  the  average  of  the  last  3  years 
which  makes  a  difference  in  the  alloca- 
tion. 

If  I  may  go  on  a  bit  further 

Mr,  BURTON.  Will  the  gentleman  first 
specifically  tell  me.  yes  or  no.  have  we 
requested  the  fl.scal  year  data  for  1969 
and  1970,  and  how  you  base  ths  1971 
cost  allocations  and  expenditures?  Yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  ESCH.  If  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect, you  have  requested  on  this  fioor 

Mr.  BURTON.  Have  we  received  this 
information?  Yes,  or  no? 

Mr.  ESCH.  It  is  my  understandhig 
that  It  reaily  does  not  matter.  If  the  g«i- 
tleman  will  read  the  bill,  he  will  see 
that  U  does  not  matter  whether  you  have 
the  individual  years  or  not. 

Mr.  BURTON.  If  it  does  not  matter, 
why  do  you  not  let  us  decide  for  our- 
srfves  whether  we  are  aWe  to  read  and 
interpret  the  data?  When  you  deal  with 
averages  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
bill,  you  had  better  find  out  what  all  the 
component  elements  of  the  average  &re 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bxthtok 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ESGH.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  under  the  substitute  blU  the  last 
3  years'  average— and  surely  there  Is  no 
one  who  Is  going  to  play  up  the  flgiires 
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the  State  of  California,  for  example,  has 
received  Jl  07  million.  Under  the  substi- 
tute bill  the  State  6f  California  will  re- 
ceive $138  million. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  decline  to  yield  far- 
ther. 

Mr.  ESCH.  San  Pranclsco 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  declines  to  yield  farther. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  will  ask  my  California 
Colleagues  to  consider  that  it  was  not 
what  the  average  was  for  the  3  past 
years.  The  more  critical  yardstick  is 
what  %nli  we  get  imder  the  current  law 
for  the  coming  fl.scal  year?  AU  I  am  ask- 
ing for  is  to  examine  the  individual  com- 
ponent parts,  and  it  is  not  Just  the  State 
of  Califdrnia,  it  is  every  growth  commu- 
nity iji  (he  ccuntrj-  thkt  is  affected  in  this 
Way. 

Furthermore,  I  make  the  assumption 
that  virtually  every  small  State  in  the 
country,  on  the  face  of  the  record,  is  bet- 
ter off  under  the  committee  bill  than  the 
alternative  because  every  small  State 
gets  at  !east  $1 .5  million  more  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frorh  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at 
confusion  by  the  previous  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omla.  it  Is  clear 
that  the  allocation  is  based  on  the  last  3 
fiscal  years.  Fin-thermore,  the  formula  is 
allocated  so  that  if  the  population  has 
increased  during  the  last  10  years,  rather 
than  a  State  receiving  less  funds,  it  wiD 
receive  more  funds  under  the  allocation. 
Now,  any  attempt  to  confuse  the  issue 
of  the  allocation  of  funds  should  be  re- 
jected by  this  Committee.  The  specific 
figures,  based  on  the  1960  census  data, 
have  been  distributed  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  I  know  of  no  attempt  at 
all  to  confuse  the  formiila. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  ttie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  not  yield.  I  have  not 
received  that  courtesy  before.  I  will  not 
return  the  courtesy. 

I  am  sorry;  I  could  not  yield;  I  do  not 
ha\-e  the  floor. 

According  to  Mayor  Lugar,  as  he  in- 
dicates: 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Marrlck's  letter,  the  for- 
mula— ^whllo  proJxaMy  no  closer  to  perfec- 
tion than  o«her  PisderaJ  funding  formula — 
clearly  assures  ttiat  nd  state  and  no  city  will 
raoelve  less  than,  they  have  been  receiving 
for  manpanrer  programs. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  his  letter  emphasized 
that  also. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  change  the  manpower  training 
programs.  Let  us  not  be  confused  by 
rhetoric  from 'the  west  cokst. 

Mr.  ERLEWBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  reiterate  that  I  find  it  interest- 
ing that  last  year,  when  we  did  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  majority  for  a 
comprehensive  manpower  reform  bill  as 
well  as  public  employment,  yet  now  we 
hear  from  the  majority  that  this  Is  too 


complicated,  we  have  to  take  them  up 
one  at  a  tune.  That  was  not  true  last 
yeai-,  as  we  hear  from  the  majority. 

We  are  told  we  are  not,  in  the  substi- 
tute, reforming  all  manpower  programs. 
I  submit  that  last  year  the  bill  reported 
by  the  full  committee  and  passed  by  the 
House  did  not  Include  WIN  and  some  of 
the  other  programs.  Why  is  it  so  impor- 
tant tliat  wie  include  all  programs  in  the 
manpower  reform  when  last  year  it  was 
not  all  that  important? 

Again  I  submit  we  came  very  close  last 
year  to  reaching  a  final  agreement  in  the 
conference  committee  on  a  bill  that  could 
be  supported  by  the  administration.  We 
got  down,  really,  to  that  one  last  ele- 
ment, where  we  were  going  to  have  either 
the  make-work  type  of  almost  permanent 
subsidized  public  employment  or  the  kind 
of  progrram  that  would  be  coordinated 
with  manpower  programs  to  give  train- 
ing and  move  people  out  of  subsidized 
public  employment  into  either  full-time 
un^ubsidized  public  employment  or  pri- 
vate employment. 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear.  ha>'ing 
absmdoned  the  course  we  found  workable 
last  year,  that  this  year  we  are  consider- 
ing these  elements  separately,  perhaps  in 
the  hope  that  we  will  face  the  President 
with  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  to 
sign  the  bill  or  to  veto  it  again. 

Last  year,  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill  the  other  body  upheld  that  veto. 
I  believe  that  shows  the  sentiment  which 
exists  in  the  Congress,  when  the  other 
body  sustained  the  veto  of  the  President. 
I  would  plead  that  we  join  together  ia 
trjing  to  solve  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment by  adopting  the  Esch  substi- 
tute, which  has  the  public  service  em- 
plosmient  as  well  as  manpower  reforma- 
tion. Let  us  join  together  to  try  to  solve 
the  problems  of  unemployment,  rather 
than  to  make  a  political  issue  out  of  this 
thing. 

I  would  hope  the  Members  would  see 
fit  to  support,  the  Esch  substitute,  some- 
thing that  could  be  supparted  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  which  could  be  imple- 
mented much  quicker  than  that  the  ma- 
jority would  have  us  pass  today.  It  could 
be  implemented  with  more  funds  this 
year. 

Rather  than  look  at  how  many  dollars 
one  community  may  have  gotten  last  year 
as  opposed  to  how  many  dollars  one  may 
get  next  year,  I  hope  we  can  look  at  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  see  how 
many  people  are  going  to  be  helped,  how 
many  people  are  going  to  get  training, 
to  upgrade  their  employment  so  that  they 
can  be  relocated,  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  in  this  country. 
I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the  Esch 
substitute. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  bill.  I  said 
yesterday  that  it  was  a  cruel  hoax  on  the 
tremendous  number  of  veterans  who  are 
coming  back  from  Vietnam  and  looking 
for  job  opportunities  only  to  find  that 
there  are  no  Jobs  available. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  read  section  2  of 
the  subsUtute  bill,  HJl.  8141.  to  see  what 
a  cruel  hoax  it  is  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problem  of  creating 
jobs  for  unemployed  Americans.  The 
language  there  Is: 
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The  Nation's  proeperlty,  economic  stabUlty, 
and  productive  capacity  are  limited  by  a 
shortage  of  woikers  wltb  sufficient  aknis  to 
perform  the  demanding  production,  serriee, 
and  supervisory  tasks  neeessary  In  an  increas- 
ingly technologlaal  soclaty.  There  are  also 
juany  workers  who  are  unemployed,  or  axe  em- 
ployed below  their  capacUy  who,  with  appro- 
priate skill  development  and  trelning,  could 
make  a  greatet  contribution  to  the  national 
economy  and  shflj«  more  fttlly  In  Hs  beaeflts. 

This  is  a  mockery  of  the  facts, J4r. 
Chairman.  In  America  today  we  have  1&.5 
million  Americans  who  are  either  uneni- 
ployed,  underemployed,  or  so-called 
working  poor.  You  can  talk  about  re- 
training people  all  you  want,  but  you  will 
be  training  them  for  nonexisting  jobs. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
the  substitute  bill  and  the  Daniels  bill 
is  that  the  substitute  bill  offers  to  re- 
structure the  Nation's  manpower  pro- 
gram. We  all  agree  that  reforms  are 
necessary  in  the  manpower  program. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels  ) .  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  stated  he  is  prepared  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  bring  before  this  House  Em  ef- 
fective manpower  reform  bill.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  told  you  three 
subcommittees  are  now  working  on  a  bill 
which  will  bring  necessary  reforms  in 
manpower  training  and  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  kind  of  a  reform  bill. 

However,  the  issue  before  us  today  Is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  give  mu- 
nicipal authorities  all  over  this  country 
150.000  new  jobs  to  give  veterans  coming 
back  from  Vietnam  and  youngsters 
graduating  from  college  the  job  opportu- 
nity they  need.  College  students  have 
never  experienced  a  greater  depression. 
College  after  college  will  tell  you  that 
youngsters  graduating  cannot  find  jobs. 

This  bill  is  also  designed  to  take  care 
of  those  who  are  dislocated  from  profes- 
sional jobs.  We  are  talking  about  profes- 
sional workers  in  the  aerospace  industry 
and  the  other  industries  who  are  already 
trained.  It  is  a  mockery  to  say  that  you 
will  retrain  these  people.  For  what?  Non- 
existing  Jobs?  Our  soldiers  are  coming 
back  fully  trained;  our  college  students 
are  fully  trained  and  our  dislocated  un- 
employed professionals  are  also  fully 
trained.  All  they  need  is  a  job. 

And  that  is  what  the  Daniels  bill  does. 
It  provides  funds  so  as  to  immediately 
provide  150,000  new  Job  opportunities. 

The  substitute  bill  will  riot  create  one 
single  new  job. 

They  tell  you  there  are  $500  million  In 
the  substitute  bill.  That  $500  million  is 
to  continue  existing  manpower  programs 
and  will  not  create  a  single  new  Job.'  As 
far  as  the  substitute  is  concerned.  I  ask 
the  author  to  tell  me  one  new  Job  that 
would  be  created  by  this  bill.  He  answers 
that  local  communities  will  -ttM^te  that 
decision.  Is  there  anybody  foolish  enough 
here  to  think  anybody  In  the  manpower 
administration  Ivlll  phase  out  their  own 
jobs  in  order  to  create  funds  for  new  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed  of  America?  Of 
course  not. 

So  I  say  to  you.  Mr.- fchatrman,  tills  sub- 
stitute is  a  cruel  hoax!  If  yeu  want  to  do 


something  about  unemployment,  then 
you  win  get  behind  the  Daniels  bill,  which 
will  have  150,000  jobs  nb^. 

All  over  this  country  mayors  are  sitting 
oh  a  keg  pf.  human  dynamite.  There  are 
young  people  who  are  out  of  work;  ^krork- 
ers  who  are  imeiuployed.  Tliere  are  6.5 
million  people  who  are  unemployed,  8 
percent  of  Uie  Nation's  labor  force;  an- 
other 6.5  million  underemployed  working 
a  curtailed  workwteek.  and  still  another 
2.5  milliou  working  poor.  And  fee  spon- 
sor of  the  substitute  bill  talks  about  pros- 
perity. He  talks  ^botit  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  shortage  ©f  workers.  '    " ' 

Where  has  the  gentleman  been?  Has 
he  looked  at  the  6-percent  unemployment 
statistics?  lis  the  gentleman  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  total  percentage  of  unem- 
plosment  now  stands  at  6  percent ? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigtm. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Under  title  3  of  the  substi- 
tute bin,  it  is  very  clet^r  that  in  the  first 
year  $500  million  additional  can  be  au- 
thorized for  specifically  public  service 
jobs  for  training. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  ITiere  is  nothing  in 
the  gentleman's  substitute  that  creates 
jobs.  It  merely  provides  additional  funds 
for  training  people  for  Jobs,  upgrading 
skills,  but  It  provides  no  manner  for  ac- 
tually creating  new  Jobs  in  the  public 
sector. 

Mr.  ESCH  Will  the  gentleman  let  me 
finish  my  statemait? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No,  I  refuse  to  yield 
further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  momenta  ago  the 
gentleman  from  California  made  the 
statement  on  tiie  fioor  that  the  10  small- 
est States  of  the  Union  would  not  bene- 
fit from  this  bill,  but  that  they  would  be 
worse  off. 

Under  the  substitute  proposal  as  com- 
pared to  the  committee  proposal,  I  would 
like  to  rise  to  say  that  that  is  categori- 
cally not  true. 

As  a  Representative  of  one  of  those  10 
States,  the  State  of  IDelaware.  X  can  tell 
you  how  difBcult  it  is  to  obtain  funds 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  especially 
the  kind  of  funds  we  need. 

As  a  matter, of  f&ct  the  figures'  very 
clearly  show  that  the  State  of  Delaware 
In  fact  would  be  much  better  off  imder 
the  substitute  proposal.  The' average  for 
the  past  3  years  shows  that  Ihe  State  of 
Delaware  has  received  an  aT<ra«e  of  $1.2 
million  per  year,  whereas,  undfer  the 
manpower  revmue  sharing  propoeal,  the 
actual  amount. for  next  year  would  be 
$2.6  milll<«i.  llMit  represents  a  substan- 
tiaJ  increase.    ■ 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chajrman.  iX  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman's' 
statement  Is  accurate  with  reference  to 
the  State  of  Delaware.  The  gentleman 
from  California  stated' that  ytrtmdly 
every  small  State  In  tJie  cotjfltry  tfrould 


be  worse  off.  Th^  exception  from  the  rule 
is  th6  gentleman's  State  of  Delaware,  not 
Alaska,  Wyomlhg,  and  so  forth.  Thi^  gen- 
tleman is  correct^  with  I'^fetence  to  his 
coxtstltuency  but  not  the  rest 

Mr.  DTT  PONT.  I  would  like  t6  motti 
precisely  comment  lipdn  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chainnatt.  "Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dtj  PONT.  I  yield  tdj^w  vchtle- 
man  from  MichigaitL  

Mr.  bScH.  Thfii'e  ia  a  major  misun- 
derstanding l^ere  WWch  I  think  should 
be  corrected  for  the  Record.  Rhode  l6- 
lahd  did  receive  $4.5  million  in  the  last 
3  yeai^  but  it  would  recejve  $6.1  rp"MV>n 
under  the  substltutiB  blll.^  Going  down  tfie . 
list  of  States,  North  Da^iota  now  receives 
approximately  $3  mfiUop,  but  would  re- 
ceive $4.8  million  undej  the  substitute 
proposal.  New  Mexico, ,  which  Is  surfed? 
not  one  of  the  smaUer.  f^tes,  receives 
$3.1  million  but  under  the  substitute  blU 
would  receive  $3.62  million. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Del- 
aware yielding.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  point.  Despite  the  rhet- 
oric, the  statistics  which  have  been 
pointed  out  indicate  the  States  will  be  In 
better  shape  financially  under  the  sub- 
stitute till  than  under  the  commitee  bill. 

Mr."  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  I  should  respond  more 
precisely  to  the  statistics  which  have 
been  given  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia In  his  comments.  He  was  in  error 
with  reference  to  my  State,  and  I  think 
for  the  Record  it  would  be  helpful  if  he 
would  establish  for  the  10  gmWl  States 
the  precise  comparisons. 

Mr.  BURTON.  In  the  first  instanfce,  the 
Rhode  IsIaiKl  situation  is  ihcorrect.  If 
there  has  been  any  growth  between  1970 
and  1971  then  the  State  wlH  get  more 
money  under  the  committee  bill  than 
imdel-  the  Esch  substitute,  because  the 
committee  bill  Increases  the  amount  at 
least  by  $1 .5  million  to  every  single  State. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  did  not  be-' 
labor  the  fact  that  SouSi  Dakota  for 
example,  is  going  to  be  better  off  under 
the  committee  bill,  or  'Wyoming  and, 
virtually,  as  a  sitm>le  rule  of  thumb  all 
of  the  single-Member  States  except  the 
State  of  Delaware  as  well  as  many  of  the 
two-Member  States  will  be  better  off 
under  the  committee  bllL 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  South  Daktota  was  men- 
tioned earUer.  but  I  might  point  out  that 
under  pnesent  conditioDB  they  receive 
$3.9  mlllied  wbereas  imder  the  substitute 
bill  tbey  would  receive  $5.1  million. 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  point  Is  that  our 
bill  adds  another  $1.5  million  to  tbdr 
curreat  allocatioD'-'^and  thia  total  ex- 
ceeds $5.1  miltton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentienMn  from 
Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr;  BURTON.  I  Just  want  to  get  Into 
the  situation  with  reference  to  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BBCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tfce 
g«Dtl«nan'  yield?  - 
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Ml.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  want  the  accuracy  of  his 
point  established? 

The  CHAIRXIAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Du  PoHT)  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware yielding. 

I  repeat  that  as  the  population  In- 
creases the  work  force  Increases,  and 
under  the  substitute  bill  the  States  and 
the  given  localities  will  receive  more.  And 
notwithstanding  the  objections  and  the 
statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  to  the  contrary,  the 
facts  are  that  the  individual  States  will 
receive  more  both  In  terms  of  authoriza- 
tion and  also  In  terms  of  commitment  by 
this  administration;  and  second,  as  the 
population  and  the  workforce  increases, 
then  they  will  likewise  receive  more.  That 
is  a  point  of  fact,  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused. 

Again  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
yielding  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  bill.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing— and  I  want  my  minority  friends  to 
hear  this  statement — the  figures  that 
have  been  circulated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  are  grossly  deceptive.  I  refer  to 
figures  distributed  In  a  communication 
which  compares  the  past  3-year  average 
allocation  to  certain  selected  States  for 
manpower  programs  with  what  is  alleged 
to  be  the  estimated  allocations  imder 
HJl.  8141  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  com- 
munication states  that  Alabama,  for  in- 
stance, over  the  past  3  years,  received  an 
average  of  122,160,165  each  year  and  then 
they  say  under  the  manpower  revenue- 
sharing  allocation  for  Alabama,  $35,122,- 
700.  What  the  communication  does  not 
disclose  Is  Alabama's  allocation  for  fiscal 
year  1971  which  should  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  3-year  average 
because  of  increased  appropriations  for 
manpower  programs. 

What  the  ccHnmunlcatlon  also  does 
not  disclose  is  that  the  funds  in  the  com- 
mittee bUl  HH.  3613  are  in  addition  to 
funds  already  authorized.  HJR.  8141  re- 
peals. 

It  has  been  stated  and  circulated  that 
this  bill  in  some  way  affects  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly 
that  neither  bill  amends,  supersedes,  or 
adds  to  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  prohibits 
discrimination  in  federally  financed 
programs,  would  have  application  to  the 
operation  of  either  HM.  3163  or  HJR. 
8141.  On  the  other  hand,  because  HJl. 
8141  embodies  the  concept  of  piAlic 
manpower  revenue  sharing,  and  would 
involve  the  commingling  of  the  Federal 
and  State  manpower  funds,  it  may  well 
be  that  title  VI  would  be  held  to  apply  to 
all  of  the  State-sponsored  manpower 
programs. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  to 
concerns  I  have  about  the  substitutes 
affect  on  vocational  education. 

Under  section  403  of  H.M.  8141,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  parts  B — 
Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adults 
— and  E — Mainstream — of  the  Etosnomlc 
Opportunity  Act  would  be  repealed. 
Authorizations  for  other  manpower  pro- 
grams, such  as  Job  Corps  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  are  not 
extended  by  HJR.  8141  and  would  be  al- 
lowed to  expire  June  30, 1971. 

HJl.  8141  contains  none  of  the  as- 
surances of  vocational  education  involve- 
ment in  the  training  components  of  man- 
power programs  that  are  provided  for  In 
the  existing  leertslaticm  such  as  to  be 
found  in  section  231  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act — 

(a)    The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,   pursuant  to  the   provi- 
sions  of   this    title   enter   Into   agreements 
with   States   under    which  the   appropriate 
State  education  agencies  will  undertake  to 
provide   training  needed   to   equip   persons 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  section  202.  for  the  occupations 
specified  In  the  referrals,  except  that  with 
respect  to  education  to  be  provided  pursuant 
to  referrals  under  subsection   (b)   or  (J)  of 
section  202,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  make  arrangements 
for  the  provision  of  the  education  to  be  pro- 
vided under  such  subsection  through  other 
appropriate  education  agencies.  Such  State 
agenclea    shall    provide    for    such    training 
through  public  educational  agencies  or  In- 
stitutions or  through  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate   educational    or    training    Institutions 
where  such  private  Institutions  can  provide 
equipment  or  services  not  available  In  pub- 
lic Institutions,  particularly  for  training  In 
technical  and  subprof  esslonal  occupations,  or 
where  such  Institutions  can,  at  comparaJaie 
cost,    (1)    provide   substantially   equivalent 
training,  or  (2)  make  possible  an  expanded 
use  of  the  Individual  referral  method,  or  (3) 
aid  In  reducing  more  quickly  unemployment 
or  current  and  prospective  manpower  short- 
ages. •  •  •  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall   give  preference  to 
training    and    education    provided    through 
State  vocational  education  agencies  and  other 
State  education  agencies.  However,  In  any 
case  In  which  he  determines  that  it  would 
permit  persons  to   begin  their  training  or 
education  within  a  shorter  period  of  Ume, 
or  permit  the  needed  training  or  education 
to  be  provided  more  economically,  or  more  ef- 
fectively, he  may  provide  the  needed  train- 
ing or  education  by  agreement  or  contracts 
made  directly  with  pubUc  or  private  train- 
ing OP  educauonal  faclUtlea  or  through  such 
other  arrangements  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  give  full  effect  to  this  Act. 

Under  HJl.  8141,  85  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  all  manpower 
purposes  under  the  authority  of  the  bill 
would  be  allocated  to  the  States  and 
"eligible  units  of  local  general  govern- 
ment." With  respect  to  the  85  percent, 
no  assurances  are  provided  in  the  legis- 
lation for  the  Involvement  of  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  in  the  development 
and  openkUon  of  the  manpower  training 
programs. 

Mr.  CJhalrman,  consideration  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  of  the  proposed  substi- 
tute, H.R.  8141,  creates  a  real  danger  of 
drastically  altering  the  funding  of  on- 


going vocational  education  programs, 
drastically  shifting  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  manpower  training 
programs  in  ways  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately seen  without  the  benefit  of  pub- 
lic hearing,  public  debate,  and  thorough 
study  of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  that  the  committee  brought  to 
the  floor,  H.R.  3613,  was  a  bill  limited 
in  scope.  It  simply  added  a  new  man- 
power weapon;  that  is,  the  creation  of  a 
public  service  emplosmient  program.  In 
an  extraordinary  step  of  amending  the 
rule  under  which  the  legislation  is  be- 
ing considered,  the  House  is  being  called 
upon  to  repeal  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  specific  repeal  of  the 
manpower  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  the  repeal  by  im- 
plication of  other  provisions  of  that  act. 

The  committee  is  and  will  be  exten- 
sively studying  all  manpower  programs 
in  view  of  their  Imminent  expiration  dates 
with  a  view  to  bringing  to  the  fioor  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  extend  and 
strengthen  Federal  nMinpower  legis- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  Vocational  Association  and  the 
State  vocational  education  leaders 
throughout  America  are  against  ttiis  leg- 
islation. 

What  Is  going  to  happen  to  our  Job 
Corps  centers?  They  cannot  tell  you  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters in  the  future  or  to  any  of  the  other 
manpower  programs.  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  State  employment  service 
offices?  Answer  that  question. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  As  I  stated,  under  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  the  State  employment  serv- 
ices would  stay  the  same  and  addition- 
ally, I  would  point  out  that  the  voca- 
tional educators 

Mr.  PERKINS.  How  would  this  affect 
the  functions  of  our  State  employment 
service  agencies? 

Mr.  ESCH.  It  does  not  affect  them,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does? 

Mr.  ESCH.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does  affect  them  in 
good  conscience,  because  they  do  not 
know  where  they  stand. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICE:le.  I  would  like  a  further 
explanation  of  what  It  does  to  the  em- 
ployment service  within  the  State.  The 
public  service  have  worked  out  the  beet 
system.  And  that  Is  the  question  to 
those  who  have  authority  to  bypass  the 
employment  offices. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  they  are  com- 
pletely ignored  under  the  substitute  bill. 
Under  the  substitute  bill,  the  employ- 
ment service  can  be  completely  bypassed 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  recipient  of  the 
grant. 

Mr.  PICXLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  how  does 
this  affect  the  Job  Corps?  Does  this  mean 
that  once  the  appropriation  is  made 
that  the  programs  must  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  State  and  might  then 
dwindle  away  or  disappear? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  would  depend  on  the 
type  of  programs  that  the  States  wanted. 
With  respect  to  the  specific  authorization 
for  the  Job  Corps  the  substitute  would 
let  it  expire  on  June  30.  H.R.  8141  is, 
remember,  a  comprehensive  manpower 
bill  as  we  are  told  by  our  colleagues 
across  the  aisle  and  the  comprehensive 
plan  does  not  call  for  extension  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  bothers  me  when  the 
facts  are  not  presented  correctly.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
or  to  anyone  else  who  might  be  interested 
that  the  Job  Corps  under  the  substitute 
carries  on  just  as  imder  present  law. 

Now  many  of  you,  maybe  like  me, 
would  like  to  have  seen  the  Job  Corps 
moved  to  the  State  administration.  That 
was  in  the  administration's  original  pro- 
posal. But  when  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Esch  )  presented  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  he  did  not  include  the  Job 
Corps  as  a  part  of  the  special  revenue 
sharing  for  manpower.  So  I  know  that 
ail  of  you,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  is  concerned  about  the  Job  Corps 
Center  in  his  area.  It  would  continue  as 
at  present.  If  you  have  any  worries  about 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  not  providing  for  adequate 
assistance  to  the  Job  Corps,  that  exists 
under  present  law.  That  kind  of  uncer- 
tainty presently  exists  and  will  not 
change. 

As  for  the  Office  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity it  will  operate  under  present  law. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  place- 
ment of  employees  who  have  gone 
through  the  job  training  programs  of 
NDTA  or  those  of  tiUe  I  of  EOA  to  be 
placed  on  jobs  through  the  Office  of  Em- 
ployment Security  under  the  Esch  sub- 
stitute. The  employment  security  offices 
would  remain  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Another  point  has  been  raised  here 
about  vocational  education.  Vocational 
educators  are  concerned  about  the 
Esch  substitute.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  the  significant  thing  to 
me  is  that  when  I  was  talking  to  a 
vocational  educator  from  my  State.  I 
found  that  they  do  not  support  the  com- 
mittee bill  either. 

What  it  bolls  down  to  Is  the  fact  that 
vocational  educators  like  security  If  they 
can  get  it.  I  have  worked  with  them  and 
have  been  pushing  hard  for  them,  as  has 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  But  I 
recall  in  1963,  when  we  wanted  to  remove 
tlie  earmarking  in  the  1963  act  from 
home  economics,  agriculture,  distributive 
education,  trtides  «md  industry,  they  were 
opposed.  They  wanted  the  earmarking 
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security.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  accept 
insecurity,  having  to  fight  for  the  money 
but  in  1968  the  vocational  educators 
accepted  it  and  fimds  are  no  longer  ear- 
marked except  for  home  economics. 

What  this  means  is  that  imder  the 
MDTA  program,  where  they  have  pres- 
enUy  the  security  which  that  program 
has  provided  to  vocational  education, 
that  same  kind  of  statutory  requirement 
does  not  exist  In  the  Esch  substitute. 
However,  the  requirement  that  mayors 
and  Governors  shall  make  maximum 
feasible  use  of  vocational  and  technical 
schools  and  the  junior  and  community 
colleges  is  added  in  the  Esch  substitute. 
It  is  added  to  that  language  that  was  in 
the  administration  proposal  to  make  cer- 
tain that  when  a  local  mayor  or  a  Oov- 
emor  develops  a  program  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Esch  substitute,  they  would 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  avail- 
ability of  programs  in  these  institutions. 

I  have  confidence  that  when  the 
mayors  or  the  Governors  are  looking 
around  for  the  Institutional-type  pro- 
grams, the  Governor  will  definitely  turn 
to  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  as  they  have  In  the  past. 

Where  will  the  mayors  turn  to?  The 
stable  programs,  well  accepted  in  their 
communities,  will  be  in  a  good  position 
to  be  funded  by  the  mayors.  The  mayors 
may  not  fund  the  community  action 
programs.  But  when  it  comes  to  voca- 
tional education,  they  will  be  confident 
that  they  will  have  a  program  that  will 
do  the  job. 

The  same  kind  of  confidence  that  has 
been  expressed  on  the  fioor  of  the  House, 
the  same  kind  of  confidence  in  voca- 
tional education  that  has  been  expressed 
in  votes  on  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  will  also  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  mayors. 

The  sentiment  that  has  been  expressed 
constantiy  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  over  budget  requests  for  voca- 
tional education  exists  in  the  communi- 
ties around  the  Nation,  in  the  cities  and 
States.  Mayors  and  Governors  believe 
in  vocational  education  just  the  way  we 
do.  I  do  not  believe  that  vocational  edu- 
cators need  to  feel  that  they  are  going 
to  lose  the  opportunity  to  utilize  man- 
power program  money  in  order  to  nm 
their  good  Institutional  programs.  We 
can  give  them  that  assurance. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Do  I  correcUy  under- 
stand that  the  committee  bill  will  put 
to  work  only  3  percent  of  the  total  un- 
employed force  today? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  would  be  the  case  in 
the  estimate  of  150,000  jobs.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  So  that  with  all  the  po- 
litical window  dressing  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected  today — and  it  will  con- 
tinue as  everyone  here  knows — whether 
we  vote  now  or  an  hour  from  now,  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  will  not  be  any 
different. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentieman  in  the  well  if 
funds  for  vocational  education  under  the 
E^h  amendment  will  not  be  earmarked? 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  they  will  not  be  ear- 
marked and.  of  course,  they  are  not  ear- 
marked under  present  law  either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate has  not  brought  out  one  point 
which  I  think  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

Our  Nation  is  today  faced  with  a  crisis 
of  persistent  high  imemployment.  Jobs — 
not  manpower  reform  or  so-called  reve- 
nue sharing — Is  the  central  issue. 

HR.  3613,  the  committee  bill  faces  this 
issue  directly  by  providing  employment 
opportunities  now  on  an  emergency  basis 
as  part  of  a  larger  program  that  in  other 
legislation  in  this  Congress  would  pro- 
vide more  jobs  to  veterans,  to  poverty 
stricken  individuals,  and  to  our  youth 
this  summer. 

Hil.  8141,  in  contrast,  is  a  diversion- 
ary move  which  deserves  consideration 
but  in  a  manner  which  would  not  delay 
relief  to  the  victims  of  a  sluggish  econ- 
omy, an  unsound  tax  system,  and  poorly 
designed  reconversion  policies. 

Abdication  of  our  Federal  responsibili- 
ties to  so-called  local  decisions  is  a  cruel 
deception.  Federal  policies — not  the  ab- 
sence of  local  control — are  responsible 
for  the  two  and  a  half  million  persons 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  since  January 
1969,  the  2  million  persons  added  to  pov- 
erty, and  the  rising  welfare  rolls — 22.5 
percent  In  1  year. 

States  rights  and  home  rule  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  350,000  unem- 
ployed vetersms  for  whom  we — not 
local  officials  or  private  enterprise — are 
responsible. 

Similarly,  sharing  $5  billion  in  new 
revenues  and  consolidating  a  few  man- 
power programs  will  not  offset  the  $24 
billion  In  losses  States  and  local  govern- 
ment are  now  suffering  annually  because 
of  national  policies  beyond  their  control. 

In  one  region  of  the  country  the  sub- 
stitute is  offered  as  a  means  of  return- 
ing control  to  the  States  but  in  another 
region  it  is  being  sold  as  a  commingling 
of  Federal  moneys  with  local  revenues 
which  would  create  civil  rights  and  new 
employment  opportunities  for  minorities. 
This  has  created  strange  bedfellows 
slumbering  in  the  mirage  of  divldng  a  $5 
billion  slush  fund.  If  this  proposal  is 
adopted  it  will  require  a  year  to  simply 
draft  guidelines. 

The  committee's  bill  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  by  providing  jobs  to  In- 
dividuals and  relief  to  communities  of 
persistent  high  unemplojrment. 

HJl.  3613  contains  a  special  employ- 
ment assistance  program  for  commimi- 
ties  of  persistent  high  imemployment — 
6  percent  or  more  for  3  months.  Section 
6,  page  21. 

This  provision  will  make  eligible  for 
assistance  neighborhood  areas  within  a 
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city  or  county  which  are  islands  of  eco- 
nomic distress  in  otherwise  prosperous 
general  local  governments. 

Such  distress  areas  may  be,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Appalachia,  or  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  or  parts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  Southeast,  Deep  South,  or 
New  England — or  the  persistent  ones  of 
Watts,  Harlem,  Hough,  or  other  low-in- 
come ghettos  where  unemployment  rates 
even  in  times  of  national  prosperity  sel- 
dom fall  below  6  percent. 

Potentially  this  concept  could  provide 
employment  assistance  for  communities 
suffering  from  industrial  dislocation, 
rapid  technological  change,  or  from  for- 
eign imports. 

Section  403  of  H.R.  8141  repeals  both 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  and  the  manpower  pro- 
grams of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Among  the  latter  are  such  programs  as 
JOBS.  CEP,  NYC,  Public  Service  Ca- 
reers, and  Mainstream.  No  assurance  is 
given — or  can  be — that  a  single  one  of 
these  will  be  continued. 

While  the  Esch  substitute  authorizes 
public  service  jobs,  purely  discretionary, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  State  or  city 
would  use  its  manpower  funds  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  it  did  under  the  language 
of  H.R.  8141  such  employment  would  be 
made-work,  dead-end.  bed-pan  jobs. 

Since  January  1969.  millions  of  our 
citizens  have  been  victims  of  both  the 
economic  slowdown  and  a  manpower 
policy  that  eschews  essential  job-crea- 
tion activities  especially  in  the  public 
sector.  I  cite  as  an  example,  the  state- 
ment of  George  Shultz.  then  Secretary 
of  Labor,  testifying  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  October  16. 
1969: 

It  Is  not  our  Intent  to  create  jobs  In  the 
public  sector  esp>eclally  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed as  a  way  of  solving  manpower  prob- 
lems. We  believe  that  such  Jobs  are  not  a 
solution  to  employment  problems,  and  rep- 
resent instead  a  failure  to  face  up  to  the 
more  difficult  task  of  equipping  Individuals 
to  compete  for  the  ever-Increasing  number 
of  real  Jobs  that  our  economy  Is  producing. 
We  estimate  that  there  will  be  2  million  Job 
openings  a  year  In  clerical,  sales,  and  opera- 
tive occupations. 

Instead  of  the  2  million  job  openings 
he  predicted,  our  economy  has  suffered 
that  many  losses  And,  ironically,  the 
Government  paid  the  training  costs  of 
many  persons  who  were  laid  off  or  did 
not  find  jobs  because  of  Government 
policies. 

However,  and  this  involves  the  issues 
of  what  jobs  the  administration  is  talk- 
ing about.  Mr.  Shultz  in  testifying  on 
the  family  assistance  plan  in  the  same 
testimony  said ; 

It  Is  a  fact  that  our  economy  has  a  lot  of 
Jobs  that  pay  low  wages.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  remaking  the  economy  In  this  program. 
We  have  to  relate  to  the  labor  market.  We  can 
only  put  people  In  the  Jobs  that  exist. 

Later  in  Virginia,  the  President  re- 
ferred to  these  as  "bed-pan"  jobs. 

We  should  reject  also  the  economic 
policy  of  the  desirability  or  inevitability 
of  large  numbers  of  unemployed  workers, 
even  the  so-called  full  employment  rate 
of  4  percent.  At  this  rate,  over  3,200,000 
persons  would  be  unemployed  of  which 


minorities  would  suffer  a  disproportion- 
ate number  at  a  double  rate. 

We  must,  therefore,  brand  as  totally 
unacceptable  a  permanent  manpower 
program  that  aims  to  provide  only  tran- 
sitional, short-term  jobs  that  must  in- 
evitably be  made- work  projects  and  tem- 
porary relief. 

As  an  alternative,  I  would  urge  adop- 
tion of  a  massive  Federal  job-creation 
program  in  the  public  service  fields 
where  Government  responsibUities  lie 
and  with  these  minimal  requirements: 

First.  At  least  500,000  productive  jobs 
in  1971 — one-half  a  fiscal  year. 

Second.  A  permanent  program  avail- 
able, on  a  continuing  basis  to  specific 
areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  with- 
out regard  to  national  imemployment 
rates. 

Third.  Jobs  must  have  prospect  of  per- 
manence, social  desirability,  self-im- 
provement, adequate  wages — and  with 
supportive  ser\'ices  including  education, 
child-care  centers,  transportation,  hous- 
ing, and  health. 

Fourth.  Local  contributions  from 
States  and  cities  should  not  be  required 
except  "in  kind"  and  as  a  recognition 
of  "Federal  revenue  sharing"  concept. 

I  would  also  reject  as  unacceptable 
any  proposal  to  turn  the  delivery  sys- 
tem of  manpower  services  over  to  the 
Governors.  TTiis  I  construe  as  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  Federal  responsibility.  Un- 
employment is  largely  a  problem  result- 
ing from  manipulated  factors  in  the 
economy  and  is  not  confined  by  State 
boundaries. 

Also,  the  poor  and  minorities  have  suf- 
fered from  Governor  vetoes  of  OEO  pro- 
grams, the  States  handling  of  education- 
al moneys,  the  agricultural  commodity 
distribution  system,  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program,  and  the  op- 
eration of  Federal-State  employment  of- 
fices. 

If  in  truth  "equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity is  the  primary  goal  of  the  Nation's 
manpower,"  as  was  stated  in  the  Presi- 
dent's 1970  manpower  report,  then  I  sub- 
mit my  recommendations  clearly  fall 
within  that  context. 

Equally  required,  however,  are  enforce- 
ment and  strengthening  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  programs  established 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  other 
related  legislation,  and  Executive  orders, 
which  forbid  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Frequently  such  efforts  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  administration.  The 
Attorney  General's  oCBce  has  opposed 
giving  the  Equal  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion cease  and  desist  power  comparable 
to  other  regulatory  agencies.  OflQcials  of 
executive  departments,  and  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  have  stubbornly  ap- 
proved contracts  not  in  legal  compliance. 
And  even  the  President's  own  Executive 
orders  pertaining  to  the  Federal  civil 
service— Nos.  11246  and  11478— have  been 
consistently  ignored.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  for  example,  has  only  three 
Negroes  occupying  supergrade  positions 
out  of  a  total  of  over  500  such  positions. 


In  a  memorandum  to  Federal  agencies 
only  2  months  after  he  took  office,  the 
President  stated : 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  own  official  and 
personal  endorsement  of  a  strong  pwUcy  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  within  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  determined  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  lead 
the  way  as  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

In  spite  of  this  declared  policy  and 
Executive  orders.  Negroes  and  women 
employees  are  still  heavily  concentrated 
in  lower  grades. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  us  to  clarify 
and  to  enunciate  a  manpower  policy,  in- 
cluding the  consolidation  issue.  Likewise, 
we  should  deal  with  the  issue  of  whether 
revenue  sharing,  which  we  are  already 
doing,  should  be  freed  from  Federal 
guidelines  and  national  priorities. 

But  these  are  not  simple  issues  that 
can  be  decided  in  an  afternoon  of  open 
debate  or  divorced  from  tax  revision, 
fiscal  and  economic  policies,  and  even 
grave  constitutional  questions  relating  to 
revenue  sharing  as  now  being  proposed. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  bill 
to  create  immediate  jobs  should  be 
adopted.  And  the  provisions  of  the  Esch 
substitute  should  be  given  further  and 
careful  consideration  in  committees  ap- 
propriately charged  with  the  diverse 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Esch 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  always  been  ap- 
parent that  when  a  proponent  finds  it 
is  necessary  to  fudge  on  the  figures  and 
to  shave  definitions  in  response  to  ques- 
tions and  play  the  game  of  technical  se- 
mantics in  preference  to  straight  an- 
swers he  generally  does  not  have  a  very 
strong  case.  In  the  time  that  I  have 
worked  with  the  two  gentlemen,  on  the 
other  side  on  our  committee  who  have 
been  throwing  these  assertions  around  I 
have  never  seen  them  shave  so  closely  or 
fudge  so  much. 

I  am  a  little  disappointed  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  author  of 
this  substittue,  is  so  totally  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  labor  market  of  our  State.  I  can- 
not understand,  since  his  district  is  ad- 
jacent to  mine,  why  he  seems  to  be  to- 
tally unaware  of  the  real  problem  which 
will  not  be  helped  by  the  continued  train- 
ing of  people,  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist 
In  Michigan.  Our  main  problem  is  the 
fact  that  100,000  people  who  were  em- 
ployed in  Michigan  1969  have  become 
unemployed  for  long  enough  to  have 
completely  exhausted  both  their  Federal 
and  State  unemployment  benefits. 

His  good  friend  and  mine,  the  Repub- 
lican Governor  of  Michigan,  is  the  au- 
thority for  the  pressing  need  for  jobs  in 
our  State,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  provide 
the  details  that  he  h  sis  sent  to  me  on 
that. 

I  wish  he  had  taken  the  time  to  talk 
to  the  Governor  about  this,  because  I  do 
not  believe  he  wall  find  him  on  the  side 
of  those  that  he  asserts  to  be  whole- 
heartedly supporting  his  substitute  and 
opposed  to  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  will  yield, 
if  I  have  time,  when  I  am  through. 
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Mr.  ESCH.  For  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  trust  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  when  he  tells  us  what 
the  people  in  vocational  education  want 
because  in  the  past  he  has  always  been 
very  close  to  them — but  he  has  apparent- 
ly not  been  getting  along  with  them  as 
well  as  in  the  past,  because  in  response  to 
the  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Dr.  Carter)  Mr.  Quie  fudged  a 
little  bit  when  he  responded  to  the  ques- 
tion: "Do  we  have  the  assurances  in 
the  legislation  that  the  vocational  edu- 
cation people  want?"  Mr.  Qxtie's  an- 
swer w£is  "No.  They  are  against  both 
biUs." 

I  cannot  imagine  how  Mr.  Quie  could 
really  assert,  and  I  hope,  if  I  am  wrong, 
that  he  will  come  back  to  the  micro- 
phone and  reassert  what  I  thought  he 
said  when  he  indicated  that  they  were 
opposing  both  bills.  On  May  28  of  this 
year  the  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association,  Lowell 
Burkett,  wrote  to  Chairman  Carl 
Perkins  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  pointed  out  that  he 
was  distressed  because  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations being  made  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vocational  education  people 
on  this  legislation.  I  will  read  from  that 
letter: 

In  recent  days  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  consistency  of  the  position  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  with  re- 
spect to  the  manpower-public  service  em- 
ployment bill  currently  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  those  who  have  erroneously  char- 
acterized both  the  AVA  position  and  the 
AVA  Executive  Director's  statement  of  such 
policy. 

The  position  of  our  Association  vrtth  re- 
gard to  manpower  legislation  has  not 
changed:  on  the  contrary.  It  appears  to  us 
that  dramatic  shifts  have  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  Administration, 
the  Labor  Department,  and  some  Minority 
members  of  the  House  Comnaltte  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  over  the  central  Issue  of  re- 
5Donsibillty  and  accountability  for  the  Fed- 
eral Manpower  program.  This  letter  la  sent 
to  clear  up  whatever  misunderstandings  may 
remain  concerning  the  philosophy  or  position 
which  guides  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation with  respect  to  manpower  leg- 
islation. 

I  submit  that  the  two  gentlemen  I  have 
just  identified  are  the  two  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
who  have  turned  180  degrees  from  their 
previously  consistently  held  position  on 
the  role  of  the  vocational  education  peo- 
ple with  regard  to  manpower  training. 

Mr.  Burkett  finishes  his  letter  with 
this  statement,  and  this  goes  directly  to 
the  assertion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  public  service 
emnloyment  (H.R.  3613)  Is  outside  the  pur- 
view of  vocational  education  and  training, 
we  have  taken  no  position  on  this  measure. 
Our  position  on  H.R.  8141  Is  consistent  with 
our  past  position  on  manpower  legislation. 
We  oppose  H.R.  8141  because  It  Is  substanti- 
ally devoid  of  the  statutory  assurances  that. 
In  our  professional  Judgment  are  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  Federal  Manpower  pro- 
grams. The  bill  Is  almost  totally  lacking  In 
these  Insurances  which  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives    Insisted    upon    last    year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  propo- 


nents of  the  Esch  substitute  have  been 
less  than  candid  in  their  assertions  of 
support  for  their  proposition.  We  can- 
not afford  to  legislate  in  the  field  of  man- 
power training  in  anything  but  a 
straightforward  and  honest  presentation 
of  facts  without  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing. I,  therefore,  urge  a  vote  of 
"No"  on  the  Esch  substitute  and  then  a 
"Yes"  for  passage  of  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yielding.  Just  for  clarifi- 
cation, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  communicated  with  me 
supporting  the  Esch  substitute  and  re- 
jecting the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  there  are  several  reasons  why  the 
committee  bill  should  be  supported.  I 
think  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  take  action  now  to  assist 
the  5  mUUon  Americans — representing 
more  than  6  percent  of  the  labor  force — - 
who  are  now  unemployed. 

Second,  there  is  a  very  great  need  In 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  that  is  of  a  per- 
manent and  lasting  character.  This  is 
true  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  true 
in  upstate  cities  of  New  York  like  Roch- 
ester, Buffalo,  Utica,  and  Rome  where 
there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  profes- 
sionals in  the  fields  of  health,  library  sci- 
ence, education,  environment,  among 
others.  There  is  an  equally  critical  need 
for  additional  personnel  in  the  police  de- 
partments and  fire  departments.  Many 
cities  simply  do  not  have  the  money  to 
hire  skilled  personnel  to  perform  these 
vital  public  services,  and  it  is  the  citizens 
who  suffer  from  reductions  in  services. 

Some  of  these  cities  are  presently  con- 
sidering the  needs  for  some  layoffs  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  fimds  for 
critical  public  service  employment. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  while  there  is  much  merit  in  the 
Esch  bill  there  as  yet  have  been  no  hear- 
ings whatsoever  on  it. 

Fourth,  the  Esch  substitute  would  con- 
solidate a  dozen  programs  totaling  over 
$1.5  billion  and  involving  1  million  people 
at  a  time  when  we  have  an  increasingly 
high  rate  of  unemplo3mient. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  teU  you 
what  the  effect  of  the  substitute  would 
be  in  terms  of  the  unemployed  who  are 
seeking  work  or  training,  including 
skilled  professionals  who  are  seeking  re- 
training in  new  fields.  A  complete  change 
in  manpower  programs  now  could  be  an 
administrative  nightmare.  The  city  of 
Buffalo  has  gone  from  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6.8  percent  to  6.9  percent  between 
January  and  March  of  this  year.  Utica 
and  Rome  have  gone  from  7.6  percent 
to  8  percent.  Plattsburgh  is  up  to  1 1  per- 


cent. Considerably  higher  than  even 
these  figures  are  the  unemployment  rates 
for  teenagers  and  members  of  minority 
groups,  and  there  are  350,000  Vietnam 
veterans  who  cannot  find  work  after 
their  discharge  from  service.  There  are 
men  and  women  without  jobs,  behind 
these  statistics — men  and  women  who 
cannot  wait  while  a  new  msuipower 
structure  gets  in  gear. 

So,  in  my  judgment  this  is  not  the 
moment  to  completely  reshuffle  programs 
involving  1  million  people  without  some 
careful  study  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  by  this  House.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  principle  of  the 
consolidation  of  some  programs  is  not 
valid.  I  would  submit  that  it  is,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  important  in  my  judgment  to 
warrant  hearings  and  for  the  committee 
to  be  able  to  report  in  greater  detail  than 
is  now  possible  what  would  be  involved. 

One  aspect  of  the  Elsch  substitute  that 
has  received  little  attention;  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  in  repealing  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  the  sub- 
stitute would  also  eliminate  the  author- 
ity the  Federal  Government  now  has  to 
operate  certain  national  emphasis  pro- 
grams and  to  establish  certain  guidelines 
based  on  national  principles  and  pur- 
poses. The  intention  of  many  of 
these  national  programs — apprentice- 
ship. Outreach,  buddy  program,  and  so 
forth — has  been  to  encourage  integra- 
tion of  unions  and  to  discourage  use  of 
training  funds  for  sweatshop  or  run- 
away shop  conditions.  Without  Federal 
authority  to  impose  these  guidelines  and 
run  these  national  programs,  these  im- 
portant principles  and  purposes  may  well 
fail  to  get  the  emphasis  they  require  on 
a  local  level. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  New  York 
City  and  Mayor  Lindsay  support  the  com- 
mittee bill,  as  does  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  but,  equally,  the  National 
League  of  Cities  supports  the  administra- 
tion's approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my  hope, 
and  I  believe  we  have  the  assurances  from 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dan- 
iels) ,  that  if  the  committee  bill  is  sup- 
ported, there  wUl  be  broad  hearings  on 
the  need  for  a  study  of  the  overall  man- 
power training  programs. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  that  is  my  in- 
tention. I  inserted  that  fact  earlier  when 
the  House  was  considering  the  rule. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  reassurance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  make 
one  other  point  clear.  The  administra- 
tion bill,  the  Esch  substitute,  does  not — 
I  repeat — does  not  have  a  triggering  de- 
vice on  local  unemployment  which  would 
make  additional  public  service  employ- 
ment funds  available  in  critical  local  sit- 
uations. 

That  is,  unlike  the  committee  bill,  the 
Esch  substitute  does  not  provide  addi- 
tional public  service  emplojrment  funds 
in  local  areas  which  are  faced  with  criti- 
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cal  unemployment  situations.  The  only 
additional  funds  in  the  "Esch  substitute 
for  public  service  employment  could  be 
released  on  the  basis  of  a  national  trig- 
ger— there  Is  no  separate  local  trigger 
as  there  Is  in  the  committee  bill.  I  re- 
gard this  as  a  major  omission. 

The  committee  bill  does  have  a  spe- 
cial section  so  that  in  localities  around 
the  United  States  where  unemployment 
is  high,  even  though  the  national  trig- 
ger was  not  activated,  there  would  be 
funds  for  critical  local  unemplosmient. 
and  this  is  just  not  in  the  administra- 
tion's substitute  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
making  an  extremely  important  point 
in  the  difference  between  the  two  bills, 
and  that  is  that  under  the  committee 
bill  a  local  area  could  be  defined  as  an 
area  with  a  high  rate  of  unemplojonent, 
and  immediately  qualify  for  immediate 
assistance.  So  I  congratulate  and  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  mak- 
ing that  pointy 

Mr.  SCHEXTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
pointing  up  the  desperate  problem  in  New- 
York  State,  and  the  unemployment  there 
that  goes  in  some  places  in  New  York 
City  among  minority  msile  teenagers,  up 
as  high  as  35  and  40  percent.  New  York 
City  cannot  accept  a  pig  in  a  poke.  We 
need  real  relief — and  we  need  it  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Esch,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. » 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  Just  like  to  close  by  emphasizing 
the  point  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
mam  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Scheuxr  > .  has 
made.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  in 
this  House  fully  understands  that  New 
York  City  is  faced  with  potentially  losing 
not  just  jobs  that  are  peripheral  jobs, 
but  jobs  in  vital  public  services  such  as 
in  the  hospitals,  the  police  department, 
and  in  the  fire  department.  There  are 
simply  no  funds  available  for  some  of 
these  key  jobs.  In  some  cases,  the  choice 
is  between  continuing  vital  hospital  serv- 
ices and  the  vital  services  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments,  or  not  continuing 
them,  absent  some  very  marked  changes 
in  Albany. 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  public  service  employ- 
ment of  a  lasting  and  meaningful  char- 
acter. This  reflects,  in  my  view,  a  failure 
to  understand  that  6  million  Americans 
need  jobs  and  a  failure  to  understand 
that  there  are  important  and  vital  Jobs 
in  our  States  and  cities  and  towns  that 
need  to  be  done.  These  are  not  Jobs  rak- 
ing leaves:  they  are  jobs  that  often  in- 
volve saving  lives.  Given  our  high  unem- 


ployment rate  and  given  the  positions 
that  must  be  filled,  I  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  bring  these  two  elements  together. 
There  is  a  clear  need  nationally  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  legislation,  and 
I  hope  that  this  will  be  considered  on 
its  merits. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chedrman,  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Rsn),  who  preceded  me.  I 
further  believe  that  to  varying  degrees 
the  statements  the  gentleman  made  are 
true  throughout  nearly  every  section  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
floor  and  to  take  the  time  of  other  Mem- 
bers, but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  consider.  It  further  seems 
to  me  that  the  choice  between  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  substitute  bill  Is  also 
one  of  the  most  important  choices  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  this  year. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Reid,  has  said  about  the  need  for 
public  service  emplojrment  and  the  stag- 
gering amoimt  of  unemployment  in  some 
areas  is  certainly  true.  Five  million  un- 
employed Americans  represents  a  massive 
waste  of  manpower,  and  signifies  want 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Most  of  all,  they 
speak  to  us  of  the  immeasurable  loss  of 
human  dignity  that  any  breadwinner 
suffers  when  he  is  unable  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family. 

The  challenge  presented  here  in  this 
Chamber  today  is  to  change  the  direction 
of  national  policy  and  reverse  the  cumu- 
lative drain  on  the  energies  and  abilities 
of  millions  of  wiUlng  but  hopeless  Amer- 
icans. We  cannot,  as  Representatives  of 
the  people,  continue  to  ignore  their  needs. 
The  overwhelming  necessity  for  passage 
of  H.R.  3613  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
deep  persistence  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  land.  If  there  is  any- 
one in  this  Chamber  who  is  still  un- 
convinced of  the  crisis  the  Nation  faces, 
let  him  but  glance  at  the  lengthening 
list  of  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment. 

No  State  is  immune  from  the  blight. 
We  are  all  affected  by  the  spread  of  mas- 
sive joblessness  to  52  major  labor  areas 
and  687  smaller  areas.  The  substitute  bill, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  no  place  in  the  debate 
on  the  proposition  which  has  brought  this 
matter  to  the  floor.  It  does  not  guarantee 
a  single  additional  job  for  an  unemployed 
person.  It  substitutes  a  training  program 
aimed  at  possible  future  employment  for 
the  Immediate  creation  of  jobs  for  many 
thousands  of  Americans.  Its  sponsors 
cannot  indicate  what  jobs  these  people 
will  be  trained  for.  The  substitute  bill 
blunts  the  cutting  edge  of  the  legislation 
reported  by  the  committee  and  reflects  a 
lack  of  sense  of  urgency  and  an  unwill- 
ingness to  respond  to  a  national  crisis. 

If  I  understand  it  correctly,  the  com- 
mittee has  had  no  hearings  on  the  sub- 
stitute bill — at  least,  no  lengthy  hearings. 
We  have  not  submitted  it  to  a  compre- 
hensive examination  on  its  merits  and 


an  examination  of  its  effects.  We  have  no 
record  by  which  we  can  vote  on  It  with 
reasonably  well-informed  judgment. 

What  we  do  have  is  massive  nationwide 
support  for  public  service  employment, 
from  Governors,  from  mayors,  from  civic 
and  trade  organizations,  from  labor  and 
from  responsible  economic  experts — and 
from  the  American  people  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
mandate  is  clear.  Our  duty  is  Inescapable. 
We  have  here  in  this  Chamt)er  an  oppor- 
tunity today  to  demonstrate  that  the  sys- 
tem works  and  that  it  works  in  the  In- 
terest of  each  Individual  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Let  us  not  abrogate  our  responsibility, 
but  rather  address  ourselves  to  the  larger 
concerns  which  demand  a  response.  The 
committee  bill  Is  an  Important  step  to- 
ward economic  recovery  In  this  Nation, 
at  a  time  when  economic  recovery  is  more 
important  than  it  has  ever  been  for  30 
years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  fully  agree  with 
what  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  just  saud,  that  we  are  called 
upon  this  afternoon  to  make  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  that  we  will 
make  during  this  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. However,  it  seems  to  me  the  fun- 
damental error  that  has  been  made  on 
the  majority  side  of  the  aisle — and  I  have 
heard  it  time  and  time  again,  both  from 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  when  he  spoke,  and  the  distln- 
giiished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  Mrs. 
Green,  when  she  spoke — that  they  were 
only  too  willing  to  concede  that  there  are 
some  very  serious  and  some  very  funda- 
mental shortcomings  in  our  present  man- 
power training  programs.  However,  they 
argue  that  we  must  forgo  any  changes  in 
those  programs  at  this  time  in  order  to 
enact  an  alternative  program  of  public 
service  emplo3rment. 

I  got  some  flgures  when  they  crossed 
my  desk  the  other  day  that  showed  the 
explosive  growth  that  has  been  taking 
place  In  these  manpower  programs  In 
the  last  decade. 

We  were  spending  in  1962  $2.3  billion 
for  manpower  programs  according  to  the 
U.S.  Budget  Bureau,  and  In  1972,  that 
figure  had  grown  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent to  $3.8  billion. 

So  we  are  talking  of  some  very  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  indeed  whai 
we  are  talking  about  the  manpower 
training  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  fundamental  error,  I  would  re- 
peat, that  is  being  made  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  is  to  pose  this  question  In 
such  a  way  that  Members  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween public  service  employment  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  reformation  and  re- 
structuring and  reorganization  of  man- 
power training  programs  on  the  other 
hand. 

As  one  who  has  listened  carefully  both 
during  the  debate  that  took  place  2  wedts 
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ago  under  the  rule  and  today  under  gen- 
eral debate  and  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  r^resents  a 
correct  analysis  at  all.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity here  today  to  do  both.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  enact  a  substitute  bill 
that  will  make  available  immediately 
$500  mllUon  for  public  service  employ- 
ment, and  I  am  happy  that  that  is  a 
feature  of  the  Esch  substitute,  and  also 
begin  the  necessary  and  overdue  restruc- 
turing of  our  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  agree  with  the  distinguished 
speaker  and  the  others  who  believe  that 
there  are  some  very  serious  unmet  social 
needs,  particularly  in  our  great  metro- 
politan areas,  and  that  public  sea:Tice 
employment  can  play  a  part  in  meeting 
those  needs.  But  again  I  think  that  com- 
pounding the  error  that  was  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  1960's,  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle  is  trying  to  paint  this  as  a 
panacea.  As  has  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
about  3  percent  of  the  total  unemploy- 
ment problem  as  you  are  when  you  talk 
about  creating  150,000  public  service 
jobs,  the  committee  bill  is  not  a  panacea 
that  will  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  this  country. 

What  we  have  to  do,  I  think,  is  to  do 
more  than  we  did  during  the  1960's, 
when  we  developed  our  manpower  pro- 
grams that  focused  almost  exclusively  on 
the  yoimg,  on  the  marginal,  on  the  im- 
employed  workers,  and  we  trained  them 
for  semiskilled  jobs  that  were  already  in 
short  supply.  What  we  need  today  In  the 
1970's  Is  to  develop  the  kind  of  programs 
that  are  geared  to  the  actual  structure 
of  the  job  market,  and  what  I  think  this 
means  is  to  concentrate  and  to  focus  on 
the  upgrading  of  the  currently  imem- 
ployed  blue-collar  workers  for  the  highly 
skilled  white-collar  jobs  In  areas  where 
shortages  exist  today.  Do  not  train  them 
for  the  jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
that  are  already  in  short  supply.  Try  to 
do  something  about  reshaping,  restruc- 
turing, and  reordering  our  present  man- 
power programs  so  that  throughout  this 
whole  spectrum  we  can  do  something 
about  training  people  and  equipping 
them  for  jobs  that  will  be  available. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  my 
friend  Mr.  Steiger,  made  one  of  the  most 
valid  points  of  all  that  has  been  made 
durin?  this  argument  today,  tind  that  is, 
do  not  lower  public  service  employment. 
I  think,  really,  you  are  not  dignifying 
public  service  employment  at  all.  and  It 
is  an  important  field,  as  I  have  already 
tried  to  make  clear.  But  you  are  not 
dignifjlng  public  service  employment  as 
you  jhouid.  when  you  suggest  that  you 
are  going  to  be  shuffling  people  in  and 
out  of  those  jobs  on  a  constantly  moving 
unemployment  rate. 

If  this  kind  of  emplojonent  Is  avail- 
able— and  I  think  in  many  cases  it  may 
be — then  the  employees  ought  to  be  per- 
manent employees  entitled  to  all  the 
dignity  and  all  of  the  prerequisites  and 
emoluments  that  that  kind  of  ofiBce  re- 
quires. So  I  would  repeat:  I  think  In  the 
sub.^titute  bill  we  have  a  chance  to  do 
more  than  just  enact  a  public-service 


employment  bill.  We  have  a  chance  to 
change  our  manpower  training  programs 
as  well. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
bill,  and  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  Members  who  voted  for  the  bill 
last  year,  and  the  question  Is  then 
asked — why  are  they  not  supporting  the 
bill  this  year  with  Uie  reorganization  of 
manpower  training  programs?  There 
were  a  good  many  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  did  not  support  the  bUl  last 
year — and  I  was  one  of  those.  As  I  viewed 
it,  the  President  was  right  In  vetoing  it. 

First,  it  provided  that  commimity 
action  agencies  could  run  manpower 
training  programs  and  pubUc  employ- 
ment programs.  I  objected  to  that.  Mr. 
Daniels,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
wisely  eliminated  that  provision  In  this 
year's  bill.  In  fairness,  it  Is  not  In  the 
Esch  bill  either.  There  wEis  no  veteran's 
preference  in  last  year's  committee  bill. 
There  were  many  other  reasons  for  my 
opposition  to  it.  But  let  me  state  one 
additional  reason  which  was  very  Im- 
portant to  me. 

State  departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  vocational  education  people 
all  over  the  United  States  were  opposed 
to  last  year's  bill.  Today,  with  the  substi- 
tute bill,  vocational  education  people  all 
over  the  country  are  opposed  to  the  sub- 
stitute bill.  Neither  bill,  neither  the  Dan- 
iels bill  nor  the  Esch  bill,  I  think  It  Is 
accurate  to  say,  make  any  changes  in 
coordinating  vocational  education  with 
training  programs.  I  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  in  the  general  debate  that 
three  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  are  work- 
ing on  a  reorganization  of  manpower 
training,  and  I  completely  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  Just  spoke, 
that  with  22  manpower  training  pro- 
grams and  34  auxiliary  services,  they 
ought  to  be  coordinated.  It  is  inexcus- 
able to  have  the  situation  which  we  have 
today — one  of  duplication,  overlapping, 
and  high  administrative  costs. 

But  a  comprehensive  reorganization 
of  manpower  training  programs  is  a  bill 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  in 
probably  a  couple  of  months.  In  that 
time  we  ought  not  only  to  reorganize  the 
manpower  training  programs  but  we 
ought  to  make  specific  reference  in  the 
bill  to  vocational  education  and  to  tech- 
nical training  institutes  so  that  they  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  the  present  time  the  Esch  bill  has 
the  same  weakness  as  the  bill  last  year. 
It  would  allow  mayors  to  set  up  a  dual 
system  of  training.  I  repeat,  that  was 
one  of  the  weaknesses  in  last  year's  bill 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Esch  bill  this 
year  that  would  prevent  it. 

Now  let  me  go  to  some  other  points 
which  have  been  touched  on. 

Reference  has  been  made  that  this 
would  reach  only  3  percent  of  the  un- 
employment problem.  May  I  say,  these 
are  pubhc  employment  Jobs.  If  we  are 
able  to  create  150,000  public  employment 
jobs  for  each  year  of  4  years,  that  is 
going  to  make  a  considerable  dent. 


It  has  also  been  said  we  are  creating 
only  150,000  jobs  for  $5  billion.  It  is  not 
necessarily  true  that  one  person  is  going 
to  stay  on  the  job  4  years.  It  is  Ju5t  as 
possible  we  will  be  creating  600,000  Jobs 
Instead  of  150,000,  over  the  period  of  4 
years.  I  suggest  that  600,000  jobs,  each 
of  a  year's  duration.  Is  not  an  inconse- 
quential number.  It  may  take  just  that 
many  off  the  .relief  rolls. 

I  agree  with  my  friends  over  here 
many,  many  times.  I  must  say  we  do  not 
always  agree  on  this  side. 

I  must  admit  I  am  rather  ssmipathetic 
to  revenue  sharing,  but  this  Is  not  a 
revenue-sharing  bill.  If,  as  the  people 
on  the  minority  side  say,  this  adminis- 
tration is  concerned  about  unemploy- 
ment, then  I  suggest  that  we  approve 
the  Daniels  bill,  which  will  create  150,000 
public  service  Jobs  for  each  of  4  years, 
and  that  this  administration  release  Im- 
mediately the  $12.5  bllUon  it  is  holding. 
There  is  $5.5  billion  in  highway  con- 
struction; that  will  create  a  lot  of  jobs 
at  the  present  time.  I  am  told  there  is 
something  around  $950  million  they  are 
holding  back  in  housing.  That  would 
create  a  lot  of  jobs.  There  are  other  jobs 
to  be  created  in  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  All  of  these  could  help 
to  reduce  the  high  unemployment  rate. 

There  has  also  been  circulated  a  com- 
parison of  the  amounts  that  the  various 
States  would  receive  under  the  Esch  bill 
and  imder  the  Daniels  blU,  or  under  the 
Esch  bill  and  what  the  States  are  receiv- 
ing under  manpower  training.  Those 
Members  who  have  those  comparative 
lists  should  consider,  I  suggest,  that  It  is 
not  fair  to  compare  what  a  State  is  now 
receiving  under  msmpower  training  and 
what  it  would  receive  imder  the  Esch 
bill  as  a  reaison  to  vote  against  the  Dan- 
iels bin,  because  each  State  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  under  the  Daniels  bill  all 
the  dollars  it  is  now  receiving  under 
manpower  training — and  in  addition  to 
that  the  $5  billion  would  be  divided 
among  the  various  States.  That  is  the 
comparison  which  ought  to  be  msuie;  not 
of  the  Esch  bill  versus  the  Daniels  bill, 
but  of  the  Esch  bill  versus  the  Daniels 
bill  plus  what  is  now  being  received  un- 
der manpower  training,  if  we  are  to  be 
fair  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. ' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  conclude  by  again  saying 
what  I  said  at  the  beginning:  The  reor- 
ganization of  manpower  training  pro- 
grams is  essential,  but  it  is  not  accurate 
to  say  that  the  Esch  bill  reorganizes 
them.  Out  of  the  $2.5  billion  we  are  now 
spending  it  only  touches  about  half  of 
the  manpower  training  programs  in  ex- 
istence. It  will  still  be  possible  for  people 
to  enroll  in  one  after  the  other  and  still 
be  applicants  for  welfare  assistance. 

The  Esch  bill  does  not  even  go  to  all 
the  manpower  training  bills  before  our 
own  committee,  to  say  nothing  of  making 
an  effort  to  coordinate  them  with  the 
other  programs  that  have  come  out  of 
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other  committees.  That  is  a  congression- 
al reform  job  which  badly  needs  doing. 

I  would  hope  today,  considering  the 
critical  unemployment,  the  Members 
would  vote  for  the  Daniels  bill,  which 
would  go  to  meet  the  critical  imemploy- 
ment  problem.  Then,  a  couple  of  months 
from  now.  Members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  real  reorganization  of 
manpower  training  programs,  making 
maximum  use  of  our  technical  training 
institutes,  the  vocational  education  de- 
partments in  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  our  community  colleges.  That  wav 
I  believe  we  will  be  far  along  the  road 
toward  a  better  program  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  inquiry  of  my  distingiiished  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  as 
to  how  many  more  speakers  there  are. 
in  order  that  we  may  fix  a  time  to  close 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  any 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  like 
we  have  two. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes,  reserving 
the  last  5  minutes  for  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  difficult  in  this  period  of 
time  to  attempt  to  try  to  assess  and  to 
answer  the  number  of  charges  made 
against  the  Esch  substitute. 

Let  me  very  briefly  say  first  that  I  do 
not  know  how  anybody  could  suggest 
that  we  should  bring  together  all  of  the 
present  manpower  programs,  particu- 
larly those  that  lie  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  feasible 
task,  laudable  though  it  might  be,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  reason  to  support  or 
to  oppose  a  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Second,  again  let  me  reiterate  the 
point  that  I  tried  to  make  earlier.  I  think 
the  basic,  fundamental  principle  of  the 
issue  today  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is 
whether  or  not  you  will  continue  to  in- 
hibit the  ability  of  an  individual  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  to  receive  a 
full  range  of  services.  If  you  vote  for  the 
Esch  substitute,  you  make  it  possible 
for  there  to  be  a  flexibility  at  the  State 
and  local  level  to  offer  job  creation  as 
well  as  job  training  in  one  package.  If 
you  vote  against  it,  then  you  are  continu- 
ing the  same  kind  of  single-purpose  cate- 
gorical program  which  has  been  a  part 
of  our  program  thus  far  and  which  will 
be  added  to  by  the  Daniels  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  woiild  like  to  make  in  my  time,  namely. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  a  telegram  sent 
by    Rev.    Leon    H.    Sullivan,    chairman 


of  the  board.  Oppwrtunities  Industrial- 
ization Centers  of  America  and  one  of 
Americas  most  distinguished  citizens.  He 
says: 

Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center.  Washington  iNSTrruTE. 
FOR  Employment  Training,  Inc.. 

Washingtan,  B.C.,  June  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Marvin  L.  Esch. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  As  you  know,  I  have  gone  on 
record  in  support  of  the  administration's 
manpo-A-er  revenue  leglsJatlon.  As  I  have  In- 
dicated publicly  I  am  canvlnced  that  the 
mayors  of  our  cities  and  the  citizens  closest 
to  the  problems  sliould  be  given  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  solve  those  problems 
through  the  revenue  sharing  method  as 
quickly  :us  possible. 

In  the  field  of  manpower  this  can  be  ac- 
complished if  we  have  bipartisan  support 
for  the  administration's  proposal  that  vou 
are  sponsoring. 

I  hope  that  many  of  our  friends  wil!  sup- 
port this  view  since  the  tragedy  of  rising 
unemployment  and  the  urgent  need  for  Job 
training  resources  of  our  concentrated 
communities  require  immediate  action,  if 
national  crises  are  not  to  become  national 
disasters. 

Rev.  Leon  H.  StrtLiVAN, 
Chairman   of   the   Board,   Opportuni- 
ties    Industrialization     Centers     of 
America  {O.I.O 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
'  Mr.  Meeds  i  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have 
talked  about  the  permanent  nature  of 
the  program.  I,  too,  would  like  to  see  a 
permanent  public  service  jobs  program. 
Unfortimately,  ours  does  not  do  that,  but 
it  ties  in  to  the  unemployment  rate  in 
this  Nation.  However,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  who  are  asking  for  a  per- 
manent program  are  certainly  out  of  step 
with  the  administration,  because  that  is 
precisely  the  reason  the  President  gave 
last  year  for  vetoing  the  program  we 
passed  last  year. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  this 
year  the  Secretary  of  Labor  said  the 
following : 

Transitional,  short-term  public  service 
employment  can  be  a  useful  component  of 
the  nation's  manpower  policies.  But  public 
employment  not  linked  to  real  Jobs  or  not 
devoted  to  helping  the  Individual  to  equip 
himself  for  labor  market  opportunities  is 
not  a  solution  for  manpower  shortages  nor 
for  the  individual. 

Under  the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
public  service  Jobs  must  be  translrional 
opportunities. 

Now.  I  think  it  is  rather  inconsistent 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  testi- 
fied before  the  other  body  and  say  one 
thing  and  the  gentleman  from  his  party 
to  be  on  the  floor  of  this  House  pointins 
out  the  deficiencies  of  the  program  we 
are  proposing  because  it  does  not  do  pre- 
cisely what  the  Secretai-y  savs  it  should 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the   gentleman    from    Iowa    'Mr. 

SCHERLEI  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  I  was  deeply  in- 


volved in  this  legislation.  I  consider  the 
Esch  substitute  far  superior  to  the  Dan- 
iels bill. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  come 
down  to  the  vote  I  think  it  should  be 
clear  that  there  are  major  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  committee  bill.  The  commit- 
tee bill  will  in  no  way  solve  the  problem 
of  imemployment  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  by  the 
Members  of  the  committee  of  the  ma- 
jority party  that  there  need  be  no  change 
now  in  the  manpower  training  programs. 
Obviously  the  manpower  training  pro- 
grams are  not  functioning  now. 

The  substitute  bill  will  provide  public 
service  employment,  but  additionally  it 
will  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  by 
changing  the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram and  giving  control  of  it  to  the  local 
units  of  government,  the  counties,  the 
cities  and  States  to  develop  a  manpower 
training  program  that  will  work  and 
meet  the  needs  cf  the  given  locality  That 
is  exactly  what  the  substitute  bill  would 
do. 

Nothing  that  has  been  stated  on  the 
floor  during  these  past  hours  refutes  the 
argument  that  the  manpower  training 
programs  must  be  revised  now.  Nothing 
has  been  stated  that  indicates  the  un- 
employment problem  will  be  solved  by 
the  committee  bill.  The  only  answer,  I 
believe,  is  to  adopt  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Scheuer) . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
find  it  very  anomalous  to  hear  from  my 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  minority 
side  insist  that  they  want  to  dignify  pub- 
lic service  employment.  We  have  had  a 
constant  theoretical  battle  with  our  mi- 
nority friends  over  whether  these  public 
service  programs  should  be  permanent, 
or  whether  they  should  be  temporary  and 
marked  "inferior  to  private  sector  em- 
ployment." 

I  remember  last  year  in  conference 
there  was  a  bitter  fight,  not  between 
the  House  conferees  and  Senate  con- 
ferees, but  between  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  on  the  question 
of  whether  public  service  employment 
should  be  a  temporary  thing;  whether 
the  yo-yo  should  apply  to  the  individual, 
whether  there  should  be  2-year  termina- 
tion of  public  service  employment  as  the 
minority  insisted  or  whether  public  serv- 
ice employment  could  be  looked  upon  as 
a  lifetime  career  of  dignity  and  intrinsic 
worth  to  society — as  we  indeed  do.  in 
these  chambers. 

I  notice  that  while  my  colleagues  voted 
to  have  a  2-year  limitation  placed  on  em- 
ployment, none  of  them  feel  we  should 
so  limit  public  service  employment  for 
Members  of  Congress,  or  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  in  Washington 
or,  indeed,  for  the  more  than  400,000 
police  professionals  who  are  protecting 
oiu-  lives  and  property  across  the  land. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  the  ml- 
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nority  that  if  they  are  unhappy  with  the 
majority  bill  which  only  contemplates 
serving  3  percent  of  the  unemployed,  I, 
for  one,  would  be  willing  and  eager  to 
raise  that  figure  to  15  percent  imder  a 
$5  billion  program.  And  indeed,  and  my 
colleagues  would  be  freely  available  to 
consult  with  Mr.  George  Schultz,  Mr. 
Arnold  Weber,  Mr.  John  Erlichman,  and 
other  Presidential  advisers  to  determine, 
in  this  laudable  effort  to  reorder  national 
priorities,  which  military,  public  works, 
highway,  agricultural  subsidy,  and  other 
programs  could  be  stretched  out,  whit- 
tled down,  cut  back,  or  eliminated  en- 
tirely— in  order  to  create  a  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  with  real  clout. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PUCINSKI  > . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
merely  rise  to  point  out  that  the  substi- 
tute bill  has  never  had  one  single  day  of 
public  hearings.  I  know  of  no  more  ir- 
responsible manner  to  legislate  than  to 
be  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  has 
never  seen  one  day  of  public  hearings. 

1  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ptjcinski 
yielded  his  remaining  time  to  Mr.  Boggs.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiEi . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we 
have  taken  up  and  considered  most  of 
the  significant  argimients  which  can  be 
made  with  reference  to  this  matter.  How- 
ever, a  question  came  up  as  to  the  for- 
mula imder  the  Esch  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  we  have  this 
assurance  under  the  Esch  substitute  for- 
mula that  no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  they  did  the  average  of  the  3  years 
before,  and  no  community  which  has  a 
papulation  of  50,000  or  above  in  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  100.000  shall  re- 
ceive less  either.  A  look  at  the  tables 
will  indicate  that  most  of  those  eligible 
will  receive  a  substantial  increase. 

Glancing  through  the  tables,  they  indi- 
cate what  each  State  or  eUgible  imit  of 
local  government  will  receive  from  the 
formula.  However,  under  the  committee 
bill  there  is  assurance  that  each  State 
will  receive,  not  less  than  $1.5  million. 
However,  beyond  that  we  have  no  idea 
how  it  will  be  distributed.  80  percent 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
in  an  eqiutable  manner,  it  says,  but  we 
really  do  not  know  what  it  will  be,  actu- 
ally, because  it  says  merely  in  an  equi- 
table manner,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
an  equitable  manner  may  be. 

This  seems  to  be  another  one  of  the 
project  grant  proposals  where  political 
clout  undoubtedly  will  have  some  effect 
on  the  amoimt  of  money  each  area  will 
receive.  And  so  it  actually  will  be  oper- 
ated the  way  the  project  grant  proposals 
have  been  operated  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  assurance  of  what  will  be 
available  and  art  of  grantsmanship  will 
be  further  expanded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Boggs i  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Speaker  dealt,  with  great  eloquence, 
upon  the  unemployment  situation  in  our 
country,  and  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on 


the  very  fine  presentation  he  made,  be- 
cause the  story  is  a  very  sad  one. 

Take  the  question  of  long-time  unem- 
ployment. A  year  ago  there  were  520,000 
who  were  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or 
more.  Today  that  number  is  1,179,000,  or 
a  127-percent  increase. 

Take  the  case  of  the  veterans,  the  boys 
coming  back  from  Vietnam  and  else- 
where— the  unemployment  rate  is  well 
over  10  percent. 

There  are  many  sections  of  our  coun- 
try such  as  Newark,  Seattle,  and  others 
where  the  unemployment  rate  runs  10 
to  14  percent.  Among  young  people,  un- 
employment is  exceedingly  high,  and 
among  blacks  equally  high. 

This  bill  does  not  pretend  to  cure  the 
imemployment  problem,  but  it  does  help 
in  the  one  situation  where  we  have  a 
problem  with  mimicipal  jobs.  It  does  help 
to  put  150,000  people  back  to  work— and 
in  meaningful  work. 

However,  this  bill  has  to  be  considered 
with  other  bills  that  this  Congress  is  con- 
sidering, and  soon  will  be  considering. 

For  instance,  soon  we  will  be  consider- 
ing the  conference  report  on  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill.  We  would 
hope  that  bill  will  be  supported  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Further,  soon  we  will  be  considering 
the  conference  report  on  the  accelerated 
public  works  bill.  We  would  hope  that 
that  bill  will  be  supported  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Further,  soon  we  will  be  considering 
the  welfare  reform  bill,  and  the  social 
security  reform  bill.  All  of  these  bills  be- 
fore the  Congress  are  designed  to  help 
cure  unemployment,  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, and  make  jobs  in  private  enter- 
prise available.  After  all,  the  great  source 
of  jobs  has  to  be  in  private  enterprise, 
and  if  private  industry  can  be  stimulated 
through  bills  such  as  the  accelerated 
public  works  bill,  then  we  will  be  really 
hitting  at  unemployment.  Congress  is 
seeking  to  do  just  that. 

We  have  many  problems  in  this  great 
Nation  today.  It  is  one  thing  to  sit  down 
and  do  nothing  about  them.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  energy  when  one  tries  to  do  some- 
thing about  them.  That  is  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do  by  this  bill — to  hit  at  the 
very  heart  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute bill  will  be  defeated,  and  that  the 
committee  bill  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  Esch  amendment  for  H.R.  3613. 
because  it  reverses  the  flow  of  power  and 
control  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
relies  to  an  extent  to  the  good  judgment 
and  wisdom  of  government  at  the  local 
level.  As  a  former  State  legislator.  I  know 
and  have  confidence  in  decisions  of  of- 
ficials at  State  and  local  levels.  I  also 
fully  support  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Daniels)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chtiirman,  I  rise  here  to  ask  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Esch  substitute  to  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Much  has  been  said  here  about  imem- 
ploymrait.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Mem- 


ber on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  or  evai 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  who  has  taken 
the  floor  and  spoken  on  this  bill,  or 
outside  of  this  Chamber,  who  has  main- 
tained that  the  emergency  employment 
bill  reported  by  our  committee  would 
cure  imemployment.  No  one  has  main- 
tained that  it  would  be  a  panacea,  but 
still  the  facts  remain  that  under  the 
economic  policies  being  pursued  by  this 
administration,  we  do  have  an  unusually 
high  rate  of  unemployment. 

Last  month  it  was  at  6.1  percent.  And 
if  you  check  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  you  will  find  that  that  rate 
is  the  highest  rate  in  more  than  a  decade. 

On  Friday  of  this  week,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  release  further  fig- 
ures for  the  past  month.  And  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  the  unemployment 
rate  was  at  least  6  percent,  if  not  higher. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  any 
further  about  that. 

But  I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  substitute. 

The  real  reason  that  this  House  should 
reject  this  amendment  is  that  it  is  a  rev- 
olutionary proposal  that  has  not  been 
subject  to  adequate  scrutiny  through  the 
regular  process.  But  let  me  mention  also 
some  of  the  substantive  objections  to  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  written. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  sub- 
stitute is  the  third  version  of  manpower 
revenue  sharing  that  we  have  had  in 
the  short  period  since  March  4  when  the 
President  sent  up  his  manpower  reve- 
nue-sharing message.  On  March  16,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  introduced 
the  administration's  bill,  H.R.  6181.  This 
bill  had  such  obvious  defects  that  an 
amended  measure  was  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute to  the  emergency  employment  bill 
in  the  subcommittee  and  later  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  However, 
even  these  amendments  did  not  cure  the 
most  obvious  defects;  so  H.R.  8141,  which 
is  before  us  as  the  pending  amendment, 
contains  additional  amendments  to  the 
original  proposal.  It  was  introduced  on 
May  6,  after  the  Emergency  E^mployment 
Act  was  reported  from  the  committee. 

Let  me  just  list  some  of  the  obvious 
defects  in  the  amendment,  even  assuming 
that  one  accepts  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing. 

First,  the  bill  has  a  formula  for  dis- 
tributing fimds  among  State  and  local 
governments,  but  no  one  can  tell  us  how 
that  formula  would  work. 

My  subcommittee  formally  requested 
the  Secretary'  of  Labor  to  supply  a  table 
showing  how  funds  would  be  distributed, 
but  the  only  response  we  have  had  is  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  dated 
June  1,  1971.  stating  that  he  has  only 
preliminary  data  on  which  to  base  his 
estimate.  We  do  not  have  data  to  show 
how  any  community  will  do  in  1972  com- 
pared to  1971. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  House,  any 
more  than  my  subcommittee,  should 
adopt  a  proposal  whose  effect  is  unknown. 
On  May  6,  the  very  day  that  H.R.  8141 
was  introduced,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
testified  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
and  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  testify 
on  a  revised  allocation  formula  at  a  later 
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date.  No  such  testimony  has  yet  been 
submitted. 

Second,  the  bill  fails  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  the  role  of  education 
agencies  in  manpower  programs.  As  the 
American  Vocational  Association  has 
stated — 

H.R.  8141  totally  lacks  the  aasurance  of 
•ducatlonal  quality  which  was  contained  In 
last  year's  Stelger  bill,  HJi.  19519,  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  overwhelmingly 
(275-80)  with  the  full  support  of  the  AVA. 
the  Nlzon  administration,  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  duplica- 
tion by  the  cities  of  the  functions  tradi- 
tionally carried  out  by  the  State  employ- 
ment services  and  could  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  effective  operation  of  State 
employment  agencies. 

Fourth,  the  biU  is  lacking  in  essential 
standards.  It  does  not  prohibit  use  of 
funds  for  sectarian  purposes.  It  has  no 
standards  for  administrative  efficiency, 
nor  does  it  have  any  standards  for  job 
referrals.  The  welfare  reform  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  supported  by  the  administration 
has  protections  against  referrals  to  jobs 
paying  less  than  prevailing  wages  and 
to  jobs  vacant  because  of  a  strike.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  administration 
thinks  such  safeguards  appropriate  un- 
der one  manpower  program  but  not  un- 
der another. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  in  section  101 
fa>  that  priority  shall  be  given  to  the 
disadvantaged,  including  welfare  recip- 
ients, and  in  another  section — section  103 
ff> — that  preference  shall  be  given  to 
veterans.  No  reconciliation  between  these 
two  sections  is  attempted. 

Sixth,  the  bill  does  not  even  decate- 
gorlze  the  existing  manpower  programs 
imder  the  Labor  Department,  because  it 
retains  the  WIN  program,  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  program,  and  the  Job  Corps. 
F^u-thermore,  there  continues  to  be  man- 
power programs  operated  by  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Agriculture 
Department,  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Esch  amendment  would  be  mischievous 
in  the  extreme.  The  amendment  is  bad  in 
principle;  it  has  not  been  thought  out 
and  presents  more  problems  than  it 
solves.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member 
would  actually  like  to  see  H.R.  8141  en- 
acted into  law. 

Let  us  recognize  the  amendment  for 
what  it  is— a  snare  to  prevent  us  from 
enacting  the  emergency  employment 
bill— a  realistic  proposal  to  counteract 
unemployment.  The  amendment  deserves 
to  fail  on  the  merits.  It  must  fail  so  that 
we  can  take  effective  action  immediately 
on  behalf  of  the  unemployed  workers  of 
this  Nation.  A  vote  for  the  amendment 
is  a  vote  to  do  nothing  about  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  EschI. 
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Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Quie. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  182,  noes 
204,  not  voting  48,  as  follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Contp 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D;nlel   Va 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
D-^laney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Find  ley 
Fish 
Fisher 


Recorded  Teller  Vote 
AYES — 182 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hlllls 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landarebe 

Lacta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McCloakey 

McClure 

McCollister 

.MrDinald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
McKmn  >y 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md 
Mmshall 
Mizell 

Mcnt^'omery 
Morse 
Mosher 
Mvers 
Nelsen 


No.  113] 


F.  rd   Gerald  R    Passman 


Forsythe 


Abourezk 

A'-.'U-- 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.Alexander 

An  lersrn. 

Calif. 
-Annunzio 
A^hlfv 
Aspln 
A.spini<l! 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 


Pelly 

NOES — 204 
Bevill 
Biat!i;i 
Bin;  ham 
Blantcn 
Blatnik 
Bot,'s;s 
Bnland 
Bollins; 
Brademas 
Brasco 
BroTiks 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Casey.  Te.x 


Pettis 

Poage 

PofT 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reid.  III. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson  Va 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebeltus 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif 
STilth,  N.Y 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton. 

J  William 
Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif 
Terry 

Thomson,  Wis 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
W'hitehurst 
Wldnall 
W'lLiRins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Celler 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clav 

Collins.  Ill 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Danielson 

Davis.  S  C 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Din-ell 

Donohue 

Dorn 


Dow 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henierson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Holifleld 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun, 'ate 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  N  C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kanh 
Kastenmeier 


Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyroe 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McPaU 

McKay 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
-Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nich  )ls 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
OKonskl 
O  Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Pryi  r.  Ark 
Pucinski 
Randall 


Rangel 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldie 
Watts 
White 
Whltten 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  Tex. 
Zablockl 
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Anderson, 

Tenn 
Baring 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Clark 

Clawscn.  Del 
Culver 
Dent 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  La. 


Evins.  Tenn. 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Gallagher 

Giaimo 

Goldwater 

Hebert 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Land  rum 

Leggett 

Lou'-'  La 

McClory 

McCulI'ich 

McDade 

McMillan 


Metcalfe 

Pirnle 

Purcell 

Roberts 

Rooney.  NY. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Stokes 

S'ratton 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Whaleu 

Winn 


So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PUF.POSE 

Sec.   2.   The   Congress   finds    and    declares 

that — 

( 1 )  there  are  great  unfilled  public  needs  In 
such  fields  as  environmental  quality,  health 
care.  hou.s;ng  and  neighborhood  Improve- 
ment, recreation,  education,  public  safety, 
m.a  ntenar.ce  of  streets.  park  =  ,  and  other 
public  facilities,  rural  development,  trans- 
portation, beautificatlon,  conoervatlon.  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  public 
improvement: 

(2i  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  greater 
public  services  and  the  equally  urgent  need 
for  public  service  employment  which  will 
provide  meaningful  Jobs  for  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons,  it  is  necessary  to 
devote  resources  to  public  service  employ- 
ment and  related  training  and  manpower 
services: 

(3)  times  of  high  unemployment  severely 
limit    the    work    opportunities    available    to 
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low-Income  persons,  especially  those  from 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  generally  asso- 
ciated with  substantial  unemployment; 

(4)  expanded  work  opportunities  must 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of  en- 
trants In  the  labor  force.  Including  the 
many  young  people  who  are  entering  the 
labor  force,  persons  who  have  recently  been 
s^aidted  from  ndUtary  servloe,  and  older 
persons  who  desire  to  enter  or  reenter  the 
labor  force; 

(5)  many  of  the  i>ersons  who  have  become 
unemployed  as  a  restUt  of  technological 
changes  and  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  Federal 
expenditures  could  usefully  be  employed  In 
providing  needed  public  services;  and 

(6)  providing  resources  for  public  service 
employment  during  an  economic  slowdown 
can  help  as  an  economic  stabdllzer  bath  to 
ease  the  impact  of  unemployment  for  the 
affected  individuals  and  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sures which  tend  to  generate  further  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  (during 
the  reading  > .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  section  of  the 
committee  substitute  amendment  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  the  "section"  or  the  "committee 
substitute"? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  this  section?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter 
Into  agreements  with  eligible  appUcants  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  make  financial  assistance  available 
In  times  of  high  unemployment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  full  cost  of  providing 
employment  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  In  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  training  and  manpwwer 
services  related  to  such  employment  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable. 

ELIGIBLE   APPLICANTS 

Sec.  4.  Financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only  pur- 
suant to  applications  submitted  by  eligible 
applicants  who  shall  be — 

(a)  units  of  Federal,  State,  and  general 
local  government;  or 

(b)  public  agencies  and  institutions  which 
are  subdivisions  of  State  or  general  local 
government,  and  Institutions  of  the  Federal 
Government;  or 

(c)  Indian  tribes  on  reeervatlons. 

AtTTHORIZED   APPEOPHIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $200,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  yesLT 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $750,000,000,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
81,000,000.000  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 

<b)  1 1)  No  further  obligation  or  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  may  be  made 
subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  rate  of  national  unemploy- 
ment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  receded  be- 
low 4.5  jjer  centum  for  three  consecutlv« 
months  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  If,  at  any  time  subsequent  to  th«  Sec- 
retary's determination  under  the  preceding 
subsection,  the  rate  of  national  unemploy- 
ment equals  or  exceeds  4.5  per  centum  for 
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three  consecutive  montha,  the  Secretary 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraph ( 1 ) ,  resvune  the  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  vuitll  a  new 
determination  has  been  made  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(3)  Any  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  tinobUgated  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  in  compliance  -with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Special  Employment  Aaaistanoe  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  6. 

(4)  In  determining  the  rate  of  national 
unemployment  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion only,  persons  who  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  employment  under  this  Act,  being 
counted  as  unemployed  In  determining  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  counted. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any  de- 
termination required  by  subeectlon  (b),  he 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  and  shall 
publish  such  determination  in  the  Federal 
Register.  At  such  time,  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  any  further  steps 
he  deems  appropriate. 

SPECIAL  XMPLOTlfENT   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Spe- 
cial Employment  Assistance  Tuzki  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Fund").  Amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  5  which  are 
not  available  for  expenditure  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  section  ahcJl  be 
deposited  in  such  Fund  to  be  available  for 
obligation  without  fiscal  year  limitation  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  addition,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  deposit  in  the  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of 
$250,000,000,  and,  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assxire  that  at  the  end  of  such 
year  the  sum  in  the  Fund  will  be  at  least 
$250,000,000.  The  Secreitary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  sums  deposited  in  the 
Fund  to  provide  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  eligible  applicants  meeting  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  subeectlon  (c)  In  order 
to  make  financial  assistance  available,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  in 
jobs  providing  needed  public  services. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  eligible 
applicants  shall  be  imits  or  combinations  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  or  public 
agencies  and  Institutions  which  are  subdivi- 
sions of  such  units,  or  Indian  tribes  on  res- 
ervations, which  have  areas  within  such 
units  or  combinations  thereof  where  the  rate 
of  unemployment  equals  or  exceeds  6  per 
centum  for  three  consecutive  months. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  an  application  which  is  sub- 
mitted by  an  eligible  applicant  and  which 
is  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  such 
application  shall  set  forth  a  public  service 
employment  program  designed  to  provide 
employment  and,  where  appropriate,  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  related  to  such 
employment  which  are  otherwise  unavail- 
able, in  times  of  high  unemployment,  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  in 
Jobs  providing  needed  public  services  in 
such  fields  as  environmental  quality,  health 
care,  public  safety,  education,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  maintenance  of  parks, 
streets,  and  other  public  facilities,  solid 
waste  removal,  pollution  control,  commu- 
nity betterment,  rural  devel<^ment,  con- 
servation, beautificatlon.  and  other  fields  of 
human  betterment  and  community  improve- 
ment. 


(b)  An  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  include  provi- 
sions setting  forth — 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  Act  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant,  identify- 
ing any  agency  or  agencies  designated  to 
carry  out  such  activities  or  services  under 
such  supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  to  be  served, 
including  data  indicating  the  number  of 
potential  eligible  participants  and  their  in- 
come €uid  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which 
provide  sufBclent  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment  by  pro- 
viding complementary  training  and  man- 
power services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the 
advancement  of  participants  to  employment 
or  training  opportunities  suitable  to  the 
individuals  involved,  whether  in  the  public 
or  private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide 
participants  with  skills  for  which  there  is 
an  anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  provide 
participants  with  self-development  skills, 
but  nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  persons  or 
programs  for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are 
not  feasible  or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  preference  in  filling 
public  service  Jobs  will  be  given  to  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  persona  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Indochina  or  Korea 
after  August  4.  1964  (and  who  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable) ;  and  that  the 
applicant  shall  (1)  make  a  special  effort  to 
acquaint  such  individuals  with  the  program, 
and  (ii)  coordinate  efforts  on  behalf  of  such 
persons  with  those  authorized  by  chapter  41 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (Job  Counsel- 
ing and  Employment  Services  for  Veterans) 
or  carried  out  by  other  public  or  private  or- 
ganlzs^tlons  or  agencies; 

(5)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  in  occu- 
pational fields  which  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
pand within  the  public  or  private  sector  as 
the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(6)  assurances  ttiat  due  consideration  be 
given  to  {>ersons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment oppwrtvmltles  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  participants,  in- 
cluding specific  eligibUlty  criteria,  and  pro- 
grams to  prepare  the  participants  for  their 
job  responsibilities; 

(8)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(9)  description  of  jobs  to  be  filled,  a  listing 
of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  performed 
and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the  approxi- 
mate duration  for  wlilch  participants  would 
be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

( 10)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  partic- 
ipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevailing 
wages  in  the  area  for  slmUar  public  work; 

(11)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(12)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  in  working  with  partici- 
pants; 

(13)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(14)  procedures  for  an  annual  review  by  an 
appropriate  agency  of  the  status  of  each  per- 
son employed  in  a  public  service  job  under 
this  Act;  and  procedures  pursuant  to  which, 
in  the  event  that  any  such  participant  and 
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the  reviewing  agency  find  that  the  partici- 
pant's current  employment  situation  will  not 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment,  maxlmvim 
efforts  shall  be  made  to  locate  employment 
or  training  opportunities  providing  such 
prospects,  and  the  participant  shall  be  offered 
appropriate  assistance  In  securing  placement 
In  the  opportunity  which  he  chooses  after 
appropriate  counseling; 

1 15)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  undertake 
analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels  of  em- 
ployment. Including  clvU  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(16)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue  work 
with  the  employer,  in  the  same  or  similar 
work,  with  opfKjrtunities  to  do  so  and  to  find 
p)ermanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers  in  that 
field:  and  (B)  providing  thoee  persons  so 
employed  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  perma- 
nent careers  in  such  field,  with  opportuni- 
ties to  seek,  prepare  themselves  for,  and  ob- 
tain work  in  other  fields; 

(17)  ways  In  which  the  program  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement,  in- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; 

(18 1  assurances  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  participants  in  the  program  will 
be  employed  In  a  bona  fide  professional  ca- 
pacity (as  such  term  is  used  in  section  13 
(a)(1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938).  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  participants  em- 
ployed as  classroom  teachers,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  this  limitation  In  exceptional 
circumstances;  and 

( 19)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe. 

APPROVAL  OP  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  8  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  onlv  if  the 
Secretary-  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  Act; 

(2 1  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(31  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary. 

ALLOCATION    OF    rUNDS 

Sec  9  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der section  5  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  in  such 
a  manner  that  of  such  amounts — 

(1)  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  State  in  an  equi- 
table manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed persons  in  each  such  States  bears 
to  such  total  numbers,  respectively,  in  the 
United  States,  but  not  less  than  $1,500,000 
shall  be  apportioned  to  any  State,  except  that 
not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and 

(2)  the   remainder   shall   be   available   as 


the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  amount  opportloned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  such  area 
bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respectively,  in 
the  State. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  required 
by  subsections  (a)(1)  and  ib)  of  this  section. 

TRAINING    AND    IfANPOWER    SERVICES 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  for  i>ersons  em- 
ployed in  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  utilize,  In  addition  to  any 
funds  otherwise  available  under  federally 
supported  manpower  programs,  not  to  exceed 
15  per  centum  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  5. 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  Act  unless  he  determines, 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  will  result  in  an  Increase 
in  employment  opportunities  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  and  will 
not  result  in  the  displacement  of  currently 
employed  workers  ( including  partial  displace- 
ment such  as  reduction  in  the  hours  of  non- 
overtime  work  or  wages  or  employment  ben- 
efits), and  will  not  Impair  existing  contracts 
for  services  or  result  in  the  substitution  of 
Federal  for  other  funds  in  connection  with 
work  that  would  otherwise  be  performed; 

(2)  persons  employed  in  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is  the 
highest  of  (A»  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employment 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  if  section  6ia)(li  of  such  Act 
applied  to  the  participant  and  if  he  were 
not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof.  (B) 
the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the 
most  nearly  comparable  covered  employ- 
ment, or  (Ci  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  in 
the  same  area  for  persons  employed  in  .similar 
public  occupations; 

(3)  notwithstanding  clause  iC>  of  para- 
eranh  (2».  no  person  emiloyed  m  public 
service  Jobs  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  $12,000  per  annum; 

I  4)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of  work- 
man's comoensation.  retirement,  health  in- 
surance, unemployment  insurance,  and  other 
benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same 
extent  (neither  more  nor  less  favorable  i  a.s 
other  emplovees  of  the  employer  and  to 
working  conditions  neither  more  nor  less 
favorable  than  such  other  emplovees  enjov; 

(5i  the  pro",  isions  of  sectl.Tn  2iai(3i  of 
Public  Law  89  285  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditioisi  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram   or  activity; 

i6)  no  funds  will  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of.  or  for  the  rental  or  leasing  (  f  sun- 
plies,  equipment,  materials,  or  real  property; 

(7)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent fea-sible.  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  and  upward  mobility  of  individ- 
ual participants;  and 

i8i  every  participant  shall  be  advised. 
trior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  in  connection  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  improvements, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-income  persons  and  families  or 


which  will  contribute  substantially  to  amen- 
ities or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low-income  persons  and  families. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
public  employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar 
public  work  in  the  same  area  to  that  proposed 
to  be  performed  under  any  program  for 
which  an  application  is  being  developed  for 
submission  under  this  Act.  such  organization 
shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  to  make  comments 
to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedure?, policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments,  in  installments  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act.  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(fl  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides 
that  no  person  with  responsibUities  in  the 
cperatl;n  of  such  program  will  discriminate 
with  respect  to  any  program  participant  or 
any  applicant  for  participation  in  such  pro- 
gram because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  sex.  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(gi  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be.  m  any  way 
or  to  any  extent,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  in  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
in  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship. 

SPECIAL     RESPONSIBILITIES     OF     THE     SECRETARY 

Sec.  12  As  the  rate  of  unemployment  ap- 
proaches the  objective  of  section  5ibi,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure 
that  maximum  efforts  will  be  made  to  locate 
employment  or  training  opportunities  not 
supported  under  this  Act  for  each  person 
employed  in  a  public  service  Job  under  this 
Act  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  review  as 
described  in  section  7(  b  i  ( 14  i .  the  participant 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  in 
securing  placement  In  the  cpportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling. 

SPECIAL  REPORT 

Sec  13  TTie  Secretary  shall  transmit  at 
least  annually  a  detailed  report  setting  forth 
the  activities  conducted  under  this  Act.  in- 
cluding information  on  the  extent  to  which 
participants  in  such  activities  subsequently 
.«^ecure  and  retain  public  or  private  employ- 
ment or  participate  in  training  or  employabil- 
Ity  development  programs. 

DEFINITIO.VS 

Sec  14    I  a)  .\s  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(21  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  As  used  in  section  11  of  this  Act  the 
term  "area"  means-- 

(1)  where  the  applicant  is  an  eligible  unit 
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of  government  or  an  Indian  tribe,  that  geo- 
graphical area  over  which  the  applicant  exer- 
cises general  political  jurisdiction,  or 

(2)  where  the  applicant  Is  a  public  agency 
or  institution  which  is  a  subdivision  of  an 
eligible  unit  of  government,  that  geograph- 
ical area  over  which  such  unit  of  government 
exercises  general   political   Jurisdiction. 

EJTECTIVZ    DATIE 

Sec.  15.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment  and  the  determinations  to  be 
made  under  section  6(b)  shall  take  into 
account  the  rate  of  unemployment  for  a 
period  of  three  consecutive  months  even 
though  all  or  part  of  such  period  may  have 
occurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED     BY      MB.      ESCH 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Esch;  Page 
28.  in  line  6  strike  out  "and";  strike  out  "19" 
in  line  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "20";  and 
after  line  6  Insert  the  following; 

"(19)  assurance  that  no  individual  shall 
be  employed  in  a  public  service  employment 
Job  for  a  period  exceeding  two  years,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  upon  the  request  of 
the  applicant  review  a  program  and  upon  his 
determination  (taking  into  consideration 
any  special  factors  In  the  labor  market  area 
served  by  the  applicant)  that  this  require- 
ment creates  an  undue  hardship  or  would 
result  in  defeating  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  he  may  waive  It  In  whole  or 
In  part  (or  make  such  adjustments  In  It  as 
he  deems  appropriate)  with  respect  to  the 
program  of  such  applicant;  and" 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent 
of  this  amendment  is  to  limit  for  2  years 
duration  the  length  of  time  an  individual 
could  be  employed  under  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  bill. 

This  issue  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  our  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It 
was  defeated  in  those  two  committees, 
but  I  believe  it  is  very  significant  that  we 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  House 
should  work  its  will  on  this  amendment 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  have  not 
permanent  public  service  employees  but 
transitional  public  service  employees. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  that  public  service  employment 
jobs  shall  be  limited  for  a  period  of  2 
years,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
upon  the  request  of  the  applicant  review 
a  program  and  upon  his  determination, 
taking  into  consideration  any  special  fac- 
tors in  the  labor  market  area  served  by 
the  applicant,  that  this  requirement 
creates  an  undue  hardship  or  would  re- 
sult in  defeating  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  act  he  may  waive  it  in  whole 
or  in  part  cr  make  such  adjustments  in 
it  as  he  deems  appropriate  with  respect 
to  the  program  of  such  Bpplicant. 

Mr   Chairman.  I  believe  this  amend- 


ment is  a  major  amendment  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  not  the  auto- 
matic trigger  do  pretty  much  what  jou 
are  trying  to  do?  In  other  words,  if  un- 
employment decreases,  this  bill  phases 
out  and  the  job  phases  out  with  it. 

Is  not  that  more  or  less  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  now? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  answer  the  gentle- 
man in  this  fashion:  For  10  or  11  of  the 
last  12  or  13  years  unemployment  has 
been  above  the  4.5  percent  which  would 
trigger  the  assistance  and  that  this  con- 
dition has  persisted  in  this  and  several 
previous  administrations.  So  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  take  care  of 
the  problem  by  assuring  that  a  person 
would  not  remain  indefinitely  in  these 
jobs. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  time  limit  is  practica- 
ble only  if  one  distrusts  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  He  must  approve  the  program  and 
should  not  if  all  the  safeguards  insur- 
ing that  people  leave  the  program  as  fast 
as  possible  are  not  present.  I  am  ready 
to  vest  this  discretion  in  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  I  would  think  that  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  should  have 
no  less  confidence  in  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination to  find  regular  jobs  for  these 
people  as  quickly  as  possible. 

F^irthermore,  the  objective  is  to  move 
people  out  of  public  service  employment 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  2-year  max- 
imum could  easily  become  a  2-year  nor- 
mal. 

The  period  of  time  necessary  to  place 
people  in  regular  jobs  will  vary  according 
to  the  local  situation.  We  should  trust 
the  local  governments  to  design  pro- 
grams responsive  to  their  problems. 

The  administration  htis  endorsed  3- 
year  public  service  employment  for  wel- 
fare recipients.  Many  of  the  people  im- 
der  my  bill  will  be  welfare  recipients  and 
others  just  as  diCBcult  to  place.  It  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  welfare  measure  that  3 
years  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  so 
why  limit  employment  to  2  years? 

The  committee  report  notes  that  con- 
tracts are  expected  to  be  of  1  year's  du- 
ration. Only  if  the  unemplojmient  rate 
remains  high,  will  the  second  year's  con- 
tract be  signed.  At  that  time,  the  Secre- 
tary has  an  opportunity  to  review  wheth- 
er the  locality  is  moving  people  off 
public  service  employment  fast  enough? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  conunittee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Si>eaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3613)  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  of 
public  service  employment  for  unem- 
ployed persons,  to  assist  States  and  local 
communities  in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  437,  he  reported 
the  bill  bswjk  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO  RECOMMrr   OrTEBED  BT   MB.   ESCH 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am,  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Esch  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  3613  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  instructions  that  it  forth- 
with report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  following  amendment:  Strike  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof    the    f oUowing : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971". 

STATEMENT    OF   FINDINGS    AND    PITRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  (Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

( 1 )  The  Nation's  prosperity,  economic  sta- 
bility, and  productive  capacity  are  limited 
by  a  shortage  of  workers  with  sufficient  skills 
to  perform  the  demanding  production,  serv- 
ice, and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  In  an  in- 
creasingly technological  society.  There  are 
also  many  workers  who  are  unemployed  or  are 
employed  below  their  capacity  who,  with  ap- 
propriate skill  development  and  training, 
could  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  economy  and  share  more  fully  In 
Its    benefits. 

(2)  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  delivery  of  effective  man- 
power programs  are  essentially  local  mat- 
ters, requiring  a  more  comprehensive,  uni- 
fied and  flexible  approach  and  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  in  tine  best  posi- 
tion to  assure  the  active  cooperation  of  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  Individuals,  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(3)  The  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams would  be  improved  by  making  re- 
sources for  such  purposes  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  use  with  broad  dis- 
cretion in  evaluating  the  needs  of  individual 
participants  and  allocating  resources  to  meet 
those  needs. 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  should  make 
available  to  State  and  local  governments  a 
wide  range  of  assistance  and  support  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  flexible  and  decentralized  na- 
tional manpower  program  involving  the  ef- 
forts of  all   sectors  of  the  economy  and  all 
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levels  of  government,  by  sharing  Federal 
revenues  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
actlvltlea  designed  to  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  training  and  related  services 
necessary  to  assist  Individuals  to  develop 
their  full  economic  and  occupational  po- 
tential. 

AUTHOREATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    AND 
AIXOCATION     OF     FUNDS 

Sec.  3(a)  Per  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  nscal  year  limitation  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  The  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
titles  I  and  n  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  as  follows: 

( 1 )  85  per  centum  shall  be  for  training 
and  employment  activities  carried  out  by 
States,  and  eligible  units  of  local  general 
government  under  title  I  of  this  Act;  and 

(2>  15  per  centum  shall  be  for  activities 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  un- 
der title  ir  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— STATE  AhOJ  LOCAL  MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS 

trSES    OF    SHARED    REVENTTES 

Sec.  101  (a)  Recipient  units  of  govern- 
ment shall  have  broad  discretion  as  to  the 
various  uses  of  revenues  shared  under  this 
Act  for  manpower  program  purposes.  Man- 
power programs  shall  constitute  a  develop- 
mental process,  essentially  transitional  for 
each  participant,  consisting  of  whatever 
sequence  or  combination  of  manpower  serv- 
ices, institutional  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, supported  employment,  and  ancillary 
services  which  are  needed  by  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  with  priority 
afforded  to  those  who  are  disadvantaged  or 
who  receive  public  welfare  paym.ents,  to 
prepare  for,  secure,  and  hold  self-sustaining 
public  and  private  emplojrment  not  support- 
ed by  revenues  shared  under  this  Act.  In 
carrying  out  such  programs  recipient  units 
of  government  shall  make  maximum  feasible 
use  of  existing  educational  institutions  hav- 
ing a  training  capability,  such  as  (but  not 
limited  to)  area  vocational  schools,  tech- 
nical Institutes,  and  Junior  and  community 
colleges.  The  activities  authorized  under 
this  title,  among  which  revenues  shared  may 
be  used  at  the  discretion  of  recipients,  are: 

( 1 1  outreach,  intake,  counseling,  testing. 
work  evaluation  and  work  sampling,  employ- 
ability  development  planning.  Job  coaching. 
Job  development  (Including  Job  redesign  and 
occupational  reetruoturlng) .  orientation, 
placement,  and  foUowup  services; 

(2)  institutional  training.  Including  basic 
and  remedial  education.  Improvement  In 
communications  skills,  and  occupational  skill 
training,  with  such  training  provided  In 
languages  other  than  English,  where  appro- 
priate; 

( 3 )  on-the-job  training  for  both  entry  and 
upgraded  employees,  providing  Cor  reim- 
bursement of  public  and  prlvat*  employers 
for  bona  fide  training  and  associated  co6t£. 
such  as  where  applicable,  the  temporary  re- 
duction In  employee  productivity  In  the 
course  of  such  training: 

(4)  supported  employment,  which  shall 
consist  of — 

(A)  work  experience  and  temporary  em- 
ployment In  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  Including  that  affording  part- 
time  work  for  students  In  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades,  and 

(B)  transitional  public  service  employ- 
ment In  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, which,  within  the  period  of  support, 
will  enable  participants  to  move  onto  the 
employers  reg^ar  payroll  or  obtain  other 
suitable  public  or  private  employment,  not 
supported  by  revenues  shared  under  this 
Act; 

(5)  ancillary  services,  where  not  available 
Without  reimbursement  from  agencies  which 
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normally  provide  such  services.  Including 
assistance  to  involuntarily  unemployed  work- 
ers to  voluntarily  relocate,  residential  sup- 
port, minor  health  services  (including  the 
furnishing  of  prosthetic  devices),  voluntarily 
received  family  counseling  and  planning. 
chUd  care,  bonding,  and  other  special  serv- 
ices reasonably  related  to  enhancing  the 
employablllty  of  participants  in  programs 
assisted  under  this  title;  and 

(6)  when  deemed  appropriate,  recipient 
units  of  government  may  provide  allowances 
or  other  financial  assistance  to  individuals 
engaged  in  training  or  other  activities  under 
this  Act  for  which  they  are  not  dlrecUy  com- 
pensated by  employers. 

(b)  Benefits  (Including  services,  employ- 
ment, allowances,  and  other  financial  assist- 
ance) for  each  participant  may  be  continued 
for  a  period  of  up  to  one  hundred  and  four 
weeks:  Provided,  hoitever,  That  the  Secretary 
may,  upon  the  request  of  the  recipient  unit 
of  government,  review  a  program  and  upon 
his  determination  (taking  into  consideration 
any  special  factors  in  the  labor  market  area 
served  by  such  unit)  that  this  requirement 
creates  an  undue  hardship  or  would  result  In 
defeating  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  he  may  waive  it  in  whole  or  in  part  (or 
make  such  adjustments  in  it  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate) with  respect  to  the  program  of 
such  unit. 

(c)  Recipients  of  revenues  shared  under 
this  Act  are  responsible  for  assuring  that 
manpower  services  provided  therewith  are  co- 
ordinated to  the  fullest  extent  possible  and 
each  State  shall  be  responsible  for  working 
out  a  system  to  assure  such  coordination 
within  the  State,  including  at  both  State  and 
local  levels  coordination  with  similar  services 
provided  by  other  public  or  private  agencies 
under  other  statutory  authority,  to  the  end 
that  there  is  developed  a  comprehensive  man- 
power program  in  each  Jurisdiction  served. 

(d)  Activities  carried  out  under  this  title 
shall  not — 

( 1 1  Involve  the  use  of  funds,  the  provi- 
sion of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assign- 
ment of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting  or 
resulting  in  the  identification  of  such  pro- 
grams with  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  polit- 
ical activity  or  any  other  political  activity 
associated  with  a  candidate,  or  contending 
faction  or  group,  in  an  election  for  public  or 
party  office. 

(2  >  Result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for 
service. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SHARED  REVENUES 

S»c,  102.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  shaU  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretary  among — 

( 1 )  States,  for  use  In  those  parts  of  the 
State  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  recipient 
units  of  local  general  government; 

1 2 )  units  of  local  general  government  with 
a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or 
more  persons  which  are  (I)  cities,  or  (II) 
counties  and  other  units  of  local  general 
government  within  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  (qualifying  population  of 
which  is  exclusive  of  eligible  cities)  with 
powers  substantially  similar  to  those  of  a 
city; 

( 3 )  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
In  which  no  single  unit  of  government  is 
eligible  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
but  where  loctU  units  of  general  government 
with  a  combined  population  which  consti- 
tutes at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
SMSA  population  form  a  consortium  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  eligible  units  of  local 
general  government),  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  act  for  the  entire  area  for  purposes 
cf  this  Act;  and 

(4)  other  combinations  of  units  of  general 
government  which  include  at  least  one  unit 
of  local  general  government  eligible  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  eligible  units  of  local  general 
government),    recognized    by    the    Secretarv 


as  manpower  consortia,  to  act  as  one  for 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

which  are  authorized  by  State  or  local  law 
to  carry  out  the  activities  as  provided  bv 
this  Act.  ■' 

(bi  Revenues  shared  among  State  and 
eligible  units  of  local  general  government 
shall  be  amounts  calculated  In  accordance 
with  the  proportions,  equally  weighted, 
which  the  number  of  persons  in  the  lalsor 
force,  the  number  of  unemployed  persons, 
and  the  number  of  low-Income  Individuals 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  residing  In  each 
such  Jurisdiction  bear  to  such  total  number, 
respectively,  In  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  funds  to  be  distributed  to  man- 
power consortia  formed  pursuant  to  clause 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which 
constitute  a  defined  labor  market  area  shall 
be  an  amount  10  per  centum  greater  than 
that  to  which  such  Jurisdiction  would  be 
entitled  under  the  formula  provided  In  this 
subsection.  Eligible  units  of  goveriunent 
whose  fair  share  amounts  are  g^reater  than 
their  average  base  amounts  would  receive  the 
higher  of  ( 1 )  double  their  average  base 
amounts;  or  (2)  one-half  the  amount  cal- 
culated under  the  fair  share  formula,  but 
not  to  exceed  $500,000:  Provided  further, 
That  no  unit  would  receive  less  than  $100.- 
000.  or  more  than  the  amount  calculated 
under  the  fair  share  formula. 

The  excess  of  funds  over  the  fair  share 
amount  would  be  used  (1)  to  cover  the 
shortfall  incurred  where  the  average  base 
amjunt  is  greater  than  the  fair  share;  and 
(2)  to  redistribute  the  remainder  among  all 
eligible  units  by  the  fair  share  formula.  The 
average  base  amount  is  the  amount  of  funds 
previously  received  for  use  In  the  Jurisdic- 
tions of  the  eligible  units  of  government 
consisting  of  a  three-year  average  of  the 
amounts  received  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  June  30.  1970.  and  June  30, 
1971.  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (as  amended)  and  title 
I  (parts  B  and  E)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  (as  amended).  The  data 
used  In  applying  the  formula  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  the  annual  data  for  the  meet 
recent  year  available,  referable  to  the  same 
time  period  for  all  Jurisdictions.  In  lieu  of 
an  amount  calculated  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  provision  of  this  subsection, 
the  amount  distributed  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  be  $1,000,000  and  the  amount  distrib- 
uted to  Ouam  shall  be  $300,000. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  units  of  government 
eligible  for  shared  revenues  during  the  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  upon  receipt  of  evidence 
of  authorization  to  carry  out  the  activities 
provided  by  this  Act  under  State  or  local  law, 
and  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
the  apportionment  factors  which  govern  the 
distribution  of  funds  under  subsection  (b). 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  actual  revenue  shares  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b).  All  computations 
and  determinations  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  final 
and    conclusive. 

(d)  Until  such  time  as  a  unit  of  local 
general  government  Is  authorized  under 
State  cr  local  law  and  Is  eligible  to  receive 
funds  and  carry  out  activities  as  provided  by 
this  Act.  cr  in  the  event  such  a  unit  refuses 
to  accept  such  funds,  the  revenue  shares  to 
which  it  wtjuld  have  been  entitled  under 
subsection  (.b)  of  this  section  shall  be  added 
to  the  shared  revenues  of  the  State  In  which 
that  unit  is  located  for  discretionary  use  In 
providing  manpower  programs  under  this 
title. 

(ei  Until  such  time  as  a  State  is  author- 
ized under  State  law  and  is  eligible  to  receive 
funds  and  carry  out  activities  as  provided 
by  this  Act,  or  in  the  event  it  refuses  to  ac- 
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cepi  such  funds,  the  shared  revenues  to 
which  it  would  have  been  entitled  under 
subsection  ( b  i  of  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able fcr  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  this  title. 

PROGRAM    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  any 
funds  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
(and  at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  appropriate  fl:scal  year),  in 
order  to  facilitate  coordination  among  units 
of  government,  to  permit  public  examina- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  activities  carried 
out  under  this  title  and  to  enhance  the  pub- 
lic accountability  of  recipients  of  shared 
revenues — • 

( 1 )  each  State  shall  publish  and  make 
available  to  the  eligible  units  of  local  gen- 
eral government  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
to  the  Secretary,  a  statement  of  program  ob- 
jectives and  projected  uses  of  funds;   and 

(2 1  each  recipient  unit  of  local  general  gov- 
ernment (or  combination  of  units)  shall 
publish  and  make  available  to  the  State,  and 
to  the  Secretary,  a  statement  of  program  ob- 
jectives and  projected  uses  of  funds. 

(b)  Statements  of  program  objectives  and 
projected  uses  of  funds  shall  describe — 

(1)  the  economic  and  labor  market  con- 
ditions and  manpower  needs  for  the  area 
served; 

(2)  the  number  and  characteristics  of  per- 
sons to  be  served; 

(3)  the  types  of  activities  which  will  be 
carried  out  under  this  title; 

(4)  the  schedules  of  benefits  (services, 
wages,  allowances,  other  financial  assistance) 
to  be  provided  to  participant*; 

(6)  the  offices  and  positions  through  which 
the  activities  are  to  be  administered  and  the 
salaries  thereof; 

(6)  the  Identity  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private,  carrying  out  serv- 
ices provided  by  this  and  other  related  Acta; 
and 

(7)  staff  training  and  technical  assistance 
needs. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  annual  program 
statement  of  each  recipient  unit  of  local  gen- 
eral government,  each  State  receiving  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  provide  to  such  unit  of 
government  not  less  than  one  month  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year  comments  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing local  program  statements  received  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section.  Including 
comments  and  recommendations  about  du- 
plication of  services  and  capacity,  coordina- 
tion, and  integration  with  State-provided 
employment  and  manpower  services. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  annual  program 
statement  of  each  State,  each  recipient  unit 
a  local  general  government  shall  provide  to 
the  State  not  less  than  one  month  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  appropriate  fiscal  year 
comments  and  recommendations  regarding 
the  State's  program  statement  received  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  to  each  unit 
of  government  such  comments  on  its  annual 
program  statement  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  Each  unit  of  government  receiving 
funds  under  this  title  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  publish  a  final 
statement  of  program  objectives  and  pro- 
jected uses  of  funds  amended  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  light  of  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations which  are  provided  under  sub- 
sections (c).  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section  or 
are  otherwise  received. 

I?)  Accompanying  each  final  program 
statement  after  the  first  one,  each  unit  of 
government  receiving  funds  under  this  title 
shall  publish  an  annual  report  on  the  uses 
of  such  funds  during  the  year  then  ending, 
which  shall  set  forth  expenditures  made 
and  the  results  achieved  In  relation  to  ob- 
jectives. Including  the  Information  required 
by  subsections  (b)(1)  through  (7)  of  this 
section  and  three-year  projection  of  needs 
and  requirements. 


(h)  Each  unit  of  government  receiving 
funds  under  this  title  (or  under  title  m) 
shall  provide  assurances  that  preference  In 
placement  In  programs  financed  under  this 
Act  will  be  given  to  unemployed  or  under- 
employed Individuals  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  In  Indochina  or  Korea  after 
August  4,  1964  (and  who  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable),  and  that 
such  unit  of  government  shall  (1)  make  a 
special  effort  to  acquaint  such  Individuals 
with  the  programs  and  to  provide  Job  coun- 
seling, training,  placement,  and  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  assist  such  Individuals  In 
obtaining  gainful  employment;  and  (2)  co- 
ordinate efforts  on  behalf  of  such  Individuals 
with  those  authorized  by  chapter  41  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code  (Job  Counseling  and 
Employment  Placement  Services  for  Veter- 
ans), or  carried  out  by  other  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations  or  agencies. 

RECORDS,    AUDrr,    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  All  revenues  shared  with  re- 
cipient units  of  government  under  this  title 
shall  be  properly  accounted  for  as  Federal 
funds  in  the  accounts  of  such  recipients. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  revenues  shared 
under  this  title  are  used  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  each  recipient  unit 
of  government  shall — 

( 1 )  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (1) 
proper  accounting  for  payments  received  by 
it,  and  (II)  proper  disbursement  of  such 
amounts; 

(2)  provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reason- 
able notice,  access  to,  and  the  right  to  exam- 
ine, any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  rec- 
ords as  he  may  reasonably  require,  and 

(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as 
he  may  reasonably  require. 

RECOVERY    or   FUNDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  that  a  recipient  unit  of  gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall — 

( 1 )  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  an  appropriate  civil  action 
be  Instituted;  or 

(2)  notify  the  recipient  unit  of  govern- 
ment that  If  corrective  action  is  not  taken 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  no- 
tification, revenues  shared  with  it  will  be 
reduced  In  the  same  or  succeeding  fiscal  year 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds 
which  were  not  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(b)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1) 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate,  including  injunctive 
relief. 

(c)(1)  Any  recipient  unit  of  government 
which  received  notice  of  reduction  of  rev- 
enues shared,  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section,  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
receiving  notice  of  such  reduction,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  unit  of  government  Is 
located  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  petition 
for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action.  The  pe- 
titioner shall  forthwith  transmit  copies  of 
the  petition  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
represent  the  Secretary  In  litigation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  such  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 


(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  The 
court  may  order  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  part 
of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and  filed 
with  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  which  findings 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  con- 
clusive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
shall  also  file  his  recommendations.  If  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his 
original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It. 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  Its  judgment  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE  n ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SECaCTART  OF  LABOB 

Sbc.  201.  In  order  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  activities  carried  out  by  recipient 
units  of  government  under  title  I  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary,  either  directly  or  through 
funds  provided  to  public  and  {nlvate  organi- 
zations, shall — 

(a)  contribute  to  the  efficient  exercise  of 
discretionary  powers  under  this  Act  of  State 
and  local  governments,  by  developing  capac- 
ity for  and  providing  such  training,  staff 
development,  and  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  requested  by  States  and  recipient  units 
of  local  general  government; 

(b)  assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
by  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  of 
manpower  research  and  exp>erimental,  dem- 
onstration, and  pilot  programs  to  Improve  un- 
derstanding and  methods  of  meeting  man- 
power, employment,  and  training  problems; 

(c)  enhance  the  capacity  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  assess  their  manpower  needs 
and  set  their  own  priorities  by  developing  a 
comprehensive  system  of  labor  market  In- 
formation on  a  National,  State,  local,  or  other 
appropriate  basis,  which  shall  be  made  pub- 
licly available  in  a  timely  fashion; 

( d )  establish  and  carry  out  a  national  com- 
puterized job  bank  program,  using  electronic 
data  processing  and  telecommunications  sys- 
tems to  the  maximum  extent  possible  for  the 
purpose  of  Identifying  sources  of  available 
manpower  supply  and  job  vacancies,  provid- 
ing an  expeditious  means  of  matching  the 
qualifications  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  disadvantaged  persons  with  em- 
ployer requirements  and  job  opportunities, 
and  referring  and  placing  such  persons  In 
Jobs; 

(e)  secure  Information  and  data  designed 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  and  meas- 
ure the  relative  and.  where  programs  can 
be  compared  appropriately,  comparative  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  Act; 

(f )  administer  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and 
the  manpower  provisions  of  title  IV,  part  C 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  such  a  manner 
that  services  under  such  laws  contribute  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  manpower  programs 
under  this  Act;  and 

(g)  establish  programs  designed  to  assure 
that  manpower  programs  contribute  fully  to 
national  policy  objectives.  Including  services 
and  activities  such  as  authorized  under  title 
I  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an- 
nual manpower  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  pertaining  to  manpower  re- 
quirements, reeources.  utilization,  and  train- 
ing and  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  Act. 
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TITLE  III— EMERGENCY  TRAINING  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  301.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  rate  (seasonally  adjusted i  of  nu- 
tional  unemployment  has  risen  to  equsil  cr 
exceed  4  5  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  obli- 
gate from  the  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  title  an  amount  up  to  $500.- 
000.000  for  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  Sscal  year 
in  which  such  determination  Is  made 

Sec.  302  The  Secretary  shall  distribute 
funds  available  pursuant  to  section  301  of 
this  title  among  States  and  eligible  units  of 
local  general  government  to  provide  training 
and  other  services  authorized  by  title  I  to 
groups  or  communities  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Sec.  303.  No  further  obligation  of  funds 
made  available  under  section  301  of  this  title 
may  be  made  subsequent  to  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national 
imemployment  (seasonally  adjusted)  has  re- 
ceded below  4.5  per  centum  for  three  consec- 
utive months. 

Sec.  304  Whenever  the  Secretary  det4?r- 
mines  that  the  unemployment  rate  criteria 
prescribed  in  section  301  and  in  section  303 
of  this  title  have  been  met.  he  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  shall  publish  such  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal   Register 

Sec.  305  This  title  shall  be  etTective  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

TITLE  rV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  401.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
conditions  of  this  Act.  including  standards 
to  assure  the  compatibility  on  a  nationwide 
basis  of  data  systems  used  in  carrying  out 
activities  under  this  Act  in  order  to  provide 
the  public  and  the  Congress  with  objective 
Information  on  which  to  evaluate  activities 
under  this  Act. 

Sec  402  Revenues  shared  under  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U  S.C. 
2000di. 

Sec  403  lai  Effective  December  31.  1971. 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962.  as  amended,  and  parts  B  and  E  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  are  repealed:  Proiided. 
That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
revenues  shared  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  under  this  Act  and  statutory  pro- 
visions repealed  by  this  subsection,  and 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  as  of  December  31.  1971.  for  grants 
or  contracts  consonant  with  the  activities 
authorized  under  section  101  (a)  of  this  Act. 
withni  or  attributable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  recipient  unit  of  government  will  be 
charged  against  its  shared  revenues:  Pto- 
ttded  further.  That  each  recipient  unit  may. 
at  Its  discretion,  assume  and  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  unex- 
pended portion  of  any  Federal  obligation  for 
a  grant  or  contract  for  such  activities  as  of 
December  31.  1971.  under  the  statutory  pro- 
visions repealed  by  this  subsection,  and  may 
terminate  or  continue  such  grant  or  con- 
tract in  accordance  with  its  terms  on  its  own 
responsibility  The  grantee  or  contractor  may 
terminate  any  assumed  grant  or  contract 
within  thirty  days  after  such  assumption 
without  incurring  penalties  for  default.  In 
the  event  that  a  recipient  unit  of  govern- 
ment declines  to  assume  the  obligation  for 
any  such  grant  or  contract,  it  shall  continue 
in  accordance  with  Its  terms  until  termina- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  proviso,  all 
authority  of  the  statutory  provisions  repealed 
by  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect,  but  not 
beyond  December  31.  1972. 

( b )    Advance  payments  made  prior  to  and 


Including  December  31.  1971,  and  unearned 
at  the  close  of  business  on  December  31.  1971. 
shall  be  either  returned  promptly  to  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  or  offset  against 
the  first  shared  revenues  to  which  the  same 
unit  of  government  becomes  entitled  under 
this  Act 

(c)  Unobligated  balances  of  appropria- 
tions on  the  books  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  statutory  provisions  repealed 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  authority  of  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  404.  The  amounts  appropriated  and 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
to  the  recipient  units  of  government  at  such 
intervals  and  in  such  installments  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  talcing  account  of  the 
objective  that  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  the  disbursement  thereof  by 
a  recipient  unit  of  government  shall  be 
minimized:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing an  inordinate  rise  in  Federal  outlays  in 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  resulting  from 
concurrent  disbursements  pursuant  to  ll) 
obligations  incurred  prior  to  December  31. 
1971,  under  the  statutory  provisions  repealed 
by  section  403(ai,  and  iit)  revenues  shared 
under  this  Act 

Sec  405  In  the  event  that  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States  is  necessary  m 
order  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  such  States  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments 

Sec.  406  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
funds  for  activities  of  a  health,  education,  or 
welfare  character  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
unless  he  shall  first  have  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Such  activities  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to.  basic  and  gen- 
eral education:  institutional  training;  health, 
child  care,  and  related  ancillary  activities; 
and  supported  work  and  job  restructuring  in 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  profes- 
sions 

Sec  407  (a  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  exercise  all  powers  necessary  for  the  im- 
plementation of  title  II,  Including  the  power 
( 1 )  to  rent  or  renovate  real  property  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation  gov- 
erning rental  or  renovation  of  such  property, 
provided  he  first  advises  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  Administration  of  his  in- 
tent to  do  so  and  the  reasons  therefor,  (2)  to 
purchase  real  property  for  training  centers, 
(3t  to  accept  and  use  gifts  and  voluntary 
services  for  the  benefit  of  the  program.  (4i 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements,  (5)  to 
make  such  payments  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  as  he  may  deem  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  and  (6)  to  expend,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
or  regulation,  funds  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act   for  printing  and  binding, 

(b)  EnroUees  in  residential  centers  assist- 
ed under  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  Federal  employees  for  any  purpose, 
except  that  such  enroUees  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  for  the  purposes  of  ( 1 ) 
the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code;  (2)  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  USC  1  et  seq  (  and 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  USC. 
401  et  seq.);  and  (3)  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  compensation  for  work  injuries),  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations,  including  variances  from  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  where  he  deems 
it  appropriate  and  including  the  designation 
of  appropriate  salary  levels  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  computing  benefits  to  such  en- 
roUees 


Sec  408  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projecta, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted, which  shall  include  revenues  shared. 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S,C. 
276a — 276a-5 ) ,  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R  3176.  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat, 
948,  as  amended:  40  USC.  276(c)  ). 

Sec.  409.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  pistrlct  of  Columbia. 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  determining  shared 
revenues  under  section  102  of  this  Act— 

{ 1 1  the  term  "labor  force"  means  the  civil- 
ian labor  force  as  defined  and  used  by  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistic^: 

(2)  the  term  "unemployed  persons"  means 
those  persons  who  are  unemployed  as  de- 
fined and  used  by  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 

i3)  the  term  "low-income  persons"  means 
members  of  households  or  individuals  living 
separately,  whose  Income  does  not  exceed 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  taking 
into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural 
and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other 
relevant  factors; 

(4)  the  term  "standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area"  means  those  population  cen- 
ters as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget:   and 

(5)  the  term  "labor  market  area"  means 
a  local  economic  complex  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary,  within  which  workers  may 
normally  change  their  place  of  work  without 
changing  their  place  of  residence. 

(ci  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  based 
on  the  latest  published  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  of  each  subsequent 
year  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  change 
or  otherwise  modify  the  definitions  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  in  order  to  reflect 
any  change  or  modification  thereof  made 
subsequent  to  such  date  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Sec  410  The  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
except  as  provided  In  section  305  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  January  1,  1972.  Rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  other  published  Interpreta- 
tions or  orders  may  be  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tan,"  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  ESCH  (during  the  reading),  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  recommittal  motion  be  considered  as 
read  and  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
EscH  I  is  seeking  recognition  under  the 
rule  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  '  Mr.  Esch  >  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yield  for  a  parliamentarj' 
inquiry? 
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Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  if  this  is  the  exact  text  of  H.R. 
8141  that  was  made  in  order  by  the 
amendment  to  the  rule. 
Mr.  ESCH.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Then  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  Speaker,  if  the  fact  that  an 
amendment  was  made  in  order,  a  par- 
ticular amendment  otherwise  not  ger- 
mane, was  made  in  order  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  by  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  would 
that  make  the  same  nongermane  amend- 
ment in  order  as  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr,  Esch)  has  been  recog- 
nized on  his  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. Any  challenge  to  the  motion 
would  now  come  too  late. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH  I  may  continue  to  debate  his  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions, 
Mr,  ESCH,  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  clear  what  we  are  voting 
on  now  is  again  the  substitute  bill,  and  in 
case  there  is  any  question,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  include  not  only  public 
service  employ-ment  which  the  committee 
bill  does  have,  but  also  an  opportunity  to 
revamp  and  restructure  the  manpower 
training  programs  of  this  country. 

If  there  is  unemployment  in  the  coun- 
try, and  there  is.  the  committee  bill  will 
not  solve  that  imemployment.  Only  a  re- 
structuring of  the  manpower  training 
program  will  do  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Now.  as  you  know,  we  just  went 
through  a  teller  vote  in  which  the  substi- 
tute was  defeated.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  substitute  could  be  adopted  on  the 
motion  to  recommit.  But  if  it  is  not,  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on 
the  bill,  so  that  the  committee  can  be- 
gin working  on  comprehensive  manpower 
legislation,  including  public  service  em- 
ployment, right  away,  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  go  through  the  process  of  going 
down  to  the  White  House  and  coming 
back  up  here  again  at  some  later  time. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
revamp  the  manpower  legislation  so  that 
it  will  fit  the  needs  of  the  coimtry.  That 
is  why  I  ask  you.  if  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit does  not  prevail,  that  you  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  subscribe  to  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
which  I  believe  likewise  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr,  EscH". 

The  motion  to  recommit  is  the  Esch 
substitute  which  lost  on  a  teller  vote  with 
clerks  by  a  margin  of  204  to  182.  This 
Esch  substitute  is  good  legislation.  It 
ought  to  be   enacted  into  law.  If  it  is 


defeated  and  the  committee  bill  prevails, 
I  predict  we  will  be  considering  this  same 
legislation,  not  next  week  in  a  conference 
report,  but  in  a  couple  of  months  from 
now  in  a  new  effort.  On  the  other  hand 
this  legislation  could  be  on  the  statute 
books  if  the  substitute  were  to  prevail.  If 
you  want  to  solve  the  problem  of  public 
service  employment — if  you  wish  to  re- 
vamp the  manpower  trjuning  legislation, 
you  ought  to  approve  the  substitute. 
Otherwise  you  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
an  issue  dragging  out  week  after  week 
after  week  with  no  resolution  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  subscribe  to  what  he  and  the 
ranking  Member  of  our  committee  have 
said.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  imderstand  that  the 
committee  bill  wiU  not  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  this  country.  By 
their  own  admission  it  will  only  solve  3 
percent  of  the  problem,  and  it  is  about 
time  that  we  got  into  the  real  question 
of  revamping  manpower  training  and  the 
substitute  will  do  that.  If  not.  then  let  us 
defeat  the  bill  and  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  bring  out  something  realistic 
instead  of  something  which  will  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 
We  have  heard  the  same  arguments  that 
we  have  gone  over  all  afternoon.  The 
committee  has  already  voted  to  reject  the 
substitute.  We  need  to  take  time  to 
study  any  reorganization  of  our  man- 
power programs.  None  of  us  wants  to 
see  worthy  manpower  programs  dis- 
carded imtil  we  understand  clearly  what 
is  proposed  to  replace  them. 

The  so-called  revenue  sharing  in  man- 
power is  something  that  has  got  to  be 
studied  thoroughly  by  the  committee. 
Let  me  simimarize  the  basic  issue. 

H.R.  3613  makes  no  changes  in  exist- 
ing manpower  programs.  H.R.  8141  re- 
peals all  existing  programs  and  writes 
new  manpower  legislation  to  take  its 
place,  drastically  altering  the  method  of 
distributing  funds  and  leaving  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to  write  his 
owTi  formula  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds  and  provides  no  legis- 
lative assurance  that  States  and  local 
communities  will  not  suffer  cutbacks  in 
Federal  support  for  manpower  training 
programs.  H.R.  3613  would  simply  create 
a  new  program  of  public  service  employ- 
ment to  complement  existing  manpower 
programs — an  essential  tool  if  the  prob- 
lems of  imemployment  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  are  to  be  effectively  solved. 
Public  ser\1ce  opportunities  are  needed 
now  to  cushion  the  impact  of  higher  un- 
employment and  it  is.  therefore,  essential 
that  the  House  pass  today  H.R.  3613. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 


chairman  for  yielding.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  any  logic  in  demanding 
that  we  have  in  one  package  a  manpower 
reorganization  and  a  public  employment 
bill.  They  should  be  two  separate  bills 
and  each  one  should  be  considered  on  its 
merits. 

May  I  add  another  thing.  It  seems  to 
me  that  with  a  high  unemployment  rate, 
a  rate  of  more  than  6  percent,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  for  this  body  to 
turn  down  what  is  in  effect  a  job  program 
and  say  to  the  unemployed  people,  "Go 
on  welfare."  This  is  the  choice  that  you 
have  today.  Are  the  people  who  are  un- 
employed going  down  and  applying  for 
food  stamps?  Are  they  going  to  the  wel- 
fare ofiBces  and  applying  to  get  on  the 
relief  rolls?  Or  are  you  going  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  have  a  job  that  is  construc- 
tive, that  contributes  to  the  economj-, 
that  gives  the  inciividual  dignity?  That 
is  really  the  issue. 

So  let  us  vote  for  the  Daniels  bill, 
which  will  create  jobs  and  will  create 
them  immediately  without  any  further 
delay,  and  let  us  turn  dowTi  this  business 
that  the  relief  rolls  are  a  better  alterna- 
tive. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentlewoman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  is  a 
vote  against  creating  jobs  for  veterans 
coming  back  from  Vietnam  and  who 
urgently  need  them? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANTEIaS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  has  been  lengthily  and 
fairly  debated.  We  have  not  only  debated 
the  bill  in  the  House  for  approximately 
3  hours,  when  all  issues  were  explored, 
the  committee  bill,  but  also  the  Esch  sub- 
stitute. In  addition  thereto,  we  had  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  many  Members 
of  the  House  on  the  rule,  which  was  se- 
riously debated.  So  I  think  all  Members 
are  well  aware  of  the  issue.  The  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  is  nothing 
more  than  an  endeavor  to  kill  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  support  the  previous  action  of 
the  committee  and  to  vote  dowTi  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  man- 
power programs  torn  up  and  our  voca- 
tional schools  disorganized  until  we  can 
establish  some  guidelines  in  carefully- 
thought-out  legislation.  Instetid  of  com- 
ing to  the  floor  and  offering  a  substitute 
that  would  destroy  our  manpower  pro- 
grams under  the  guise  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, which  is  no  way  to  legislate,  we 
should  proceed  in  the  well -recognized 
manner  which  is  proper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  motion  to  re- 
commit is  voted  down  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  pre\ious  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demtrnd  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  183.  nays  201.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  48.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.   IH 

1 

YEAS— 183 

Abbltt 

Fountain 

Passman 

Abernethy 

Frelinghuysen 

Pelly 

Anderson.  111. 

Prenzel 

Pettis 

Andrews,  Al*. 

Prey 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Oettys 

Poff 

N.  Dak. 

GoodUng 

Powell 

Archer 

Gross 

Price.  Tex. 

Arends 

Grover 

Quie 

Ashbrook 

Gubser 

Qulllen 

Baiter 

Gude 

Rallsback 

Belcher 

Haley 

Rarlck 

Bell 

HaU 

Reld.  ni. 

Betts 

Hal  pern 

Rhodes 

Blester 

Hammer- 

Rlegle 

Blackburn 

schmldt 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bow 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Bray 

Harsha 

Rousselot 

Brlnkley 

Harvey 

Ruth 

Broomfield 

Hastings 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

HUlls 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  iilch. 

Hogan 

Scherle 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

Schmitz 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hull 

Schwengel 

Buchanan 

Hunt 

Scott 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hutchinson 

Sebellus 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shoup 

Byron 

Jonas 

Shrlver 

Caflery 

Keating 

Skubltz 

Carter 

Keith 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Smith.  N.T. 

Chamberlain 

King 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Kuykendall 

Spence 

Clausen. 

Kyi 

Springer 

DonH. 

Landgrebe 

Stafford 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Stanton. 

Collier 

L>ennon 

J   William 

Collins.  Tex. 

Lent 

Steele 

Colmer 

Lloyd 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Conable 

Lujan 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Conte 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

Coughlln 

McClure 

Teague,  Calif. 

Crane 

McColUster 

Terry 

Daniel.  Va. 

McDonald, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Mich. 

Thone 

Davis,  Wis. 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Dellenback 

McKevltt 

Veysey 

Dennis 

McKlnney 

Waggonner 

Derwlnskl 

MalUlard 

Wampler 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Ware 

Dowdy 

-Martin 

Whalley 

Downing 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Whltehurst 

Duncan 

Mayne 

WldnaU 

duPont 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Al*. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Williams 

Erlenbom 

Mills.  Md. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Esch 

Mlnshall 

Wyatt 

Eahleman 

Mlzell 

Wydler 

Plndley 

Montgomery 

Wylie 

Pish 

Morse 

Wyman 

Fisher 

Mosher 

Young.  Pla. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Myers 

Zlon 

Porsythe 

Nelsen 
NAYS— 201 

Zwach 

Abourezk 

Burke,  Man. 

Edmondson 

Abzug 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Adams 

Burton 

EUberg 

Addabbo 

Byrne.  Pa, 

Evans.  Colo. 

Alexander 

CabeU 

Paacell 

Anderson, 

Casey,  Tex. 

Flood 

CallX. 

Celler 

Foley 

Annunzlo 

Chappell 

Ford, 

.Ashley 

ChlshoUn 

William  D. 

Aspln 

Clay 

Fraser 

Asplnall 

Collins.  lU. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Badlllo 

Conyers 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Corman 

Fuqua 

Beglch 

Cotter 

Gallflanakls 

Bennett 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Garmatz 

Bergland 

Danlelson 

Oaydos 

Bevlll 

Davis.  S.C. 

Gibbons 

Blaggl 

de  la  Garza 

Gonzalez 

Bingham 

Delaney 

Grasso 

Blanton 

Dell  urns 

Gray 

Blatnlk 

Denholm 

Green,  Oreg. 

Boggs 

Dingell 

Green,  Pa. 

Bo  land 

Donohue 

Griffln 

Boiling 

Dorn 

Griffiths 

Brademaa 

Dow 

Hagan 

Brasco 

Drinan 

Hamilton 

Brooks 

Eckhardt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Miller.  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Hansen.  Wash 

Mills.  Ark. 

Roush 

Harrington 

Mlnlsh 

Roy 

Hathaway 

Mink 

Roybal 

Hawkins 

Mitchell 

Ryan 

Hays 

MoUohan 

St  Germain 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Monagan 

Sar  banes 

Heckler.  Mass 

Moorhead 

Saylor 

Helstoakl 

Moss 

Scheuer 

Henderson 

Murphy,  lU. 

Seiberllng 

Hicks.  Mass 

Murphy,  N  Y 

Slkes 

Hicks,  Wash 

Natcher 

Sisk 

Hollfleld 

Nedzl 

Slack 

Howard 

Nichols 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hun  gate 

Nix 

Staggers 

Jacobs 

Obey 

Stanton. 

Johnson,  Calif 

OHara 

James  V. 

Jones.  N  C 

O'Neill 

Steed 

Jones,  Tenn 

Patman 

Stephens 

Karth 

Patten 

Stubbleneld 

Kastenmeler 

Pepper 

Sullivan 

Kazen 

Perkins 

Symington 

Kee 

Peyser 

Taylor 

Kluczynskl 

Pickle 

Thompson.  N.J 

Koch 

Pike 

Tlernan 

Kyros 

Podell 

Udall 

Landrum 

Prever,  N.C 

tJllman 

Link 

Price.  111. 

Van  Deerlin 

Long.  Md, 

Pryor.  Ark 

Vanlk 

McCormack 

Puclnskl 

Vlgorlto 

McFaU 

Purcell 

Waldle 

McKay 

Randall 

WatU 

Macdonald. 

Rangel 

White 

Mass. 

Rees 

Whltten 

Madden 

Reld.  NY 

Wilson, 

Mahon 

Heuss 

Charles  H. 

Mathls,  Ga 

Rodlnc 

Wolff 

Matsunaga 

Roe 

Wright 

Mazzolt 

Rogers 

Yates 

Meeds 

Roncalio 

Yatron 

Melcher 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Young,  Tex. 

Mikva 

Rosenthal 

Zablockl 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

OKonskl 

NOT  VOTING — 48 

Anderson, 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Metcalfe 

Tenn. 

Flowers 

Morgan 

Baring 

Flynt 

Plrnle 

Burleson.  Tex 

Gallagher 

Roberts 

Camp 

Glalmo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Goldwater 

Runnels 

Carney 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Clark 

Ichord 

Shipley 

Clawson.  Del 

Jarman 

Stokes 

Culver 

Jones.  Ala. 

Stratton 

Dent 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

Devine 

Long.  La. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dlggs 

McClory 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Dulskl 

McCulloch 

Whalen 

Dwyer 

McDade 

Winn 

Edwards,  La 

McMillan 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  O'Konskl  against. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Dent 
against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee  agtklnst. 

Mr.  Winn  for,  Mr.  McDade  against. 

Mr.  Camp  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Devine  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York 
a^lnst. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for.  with  Mr.  Glalmo  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Tecigue  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  L«ggett  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia. 

Mi.  Culver  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Runjiels. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 


Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Hebert  ) .  If  he  had  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question    was    taken;    and   there 
were — yeas    245.    nays     141.    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.   115) 
YEAS— 246 
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Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Pa 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Fuqua 


Galiflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W,  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Helstoski 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash 

HUUs 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones,  N.C 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

LuJan 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
MalUlard 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  NY 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

ONeiU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Seiberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
33milngton 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Watts 


White 

Wright 

Yatron 

WldnaU 

Wyatt 

Young.  Tex. 

Wilson. 

Wylle 

Zablockl 

Charles  H. 

Wyman 

Wolff 

Yates 
NAYS— 141 

Abbltt 

Plsher 

Mlzell 

Abernethy 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Montgomery 

Anderson,  111. 

Frelinghuysen 

Myers 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Frenzel 

Nelsen 

Archer 

Prey 

Nichols 

Ash  brook 

Gettys 

Passman 

Baker 

GoodUng 

Pettis 

Belcher 

Griffin 

Poff 

Betts 

Gross 

Powell 

Blackburn 

Grover 

Price.  Tex. 

Bow 

Gubser 

Qule 

Bray 

Haley 

Qulllen 

Brinkley 

Hall 

Rarlck 

Broomfield 

Hammer- 

Reld.  111. 

Brotzman 

schmldt 

Rhodes 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hastings 

Robinson.  Va. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Henderson 

Roblson.  NY. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hogan 

Rogers 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hosmer 

Rousselot 

Buchanan 

Hull 

Ruth 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hunt 

Satterfleld 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Cabell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schmitz 

Cederberg 

Jonas 

Schneebell 

Chamberlain 

Kemp 

Scott 

Chappell 

King 

Sebellus 

Clancy 

Kuykendall 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Kyi 

Snyder 

Collier 

Landgrebe 

Spence 

Collins.  Tex. 

Latta 

Springer 

Colmer 

Lent 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Conable 

Lloyd 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Crane 

McClure 

Talcott 

Daniel.  Va. 

McColllster 

Terry 

Davis.  Ga. 

McDonald, 

Waggonner 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mich. 

Wampler 

Dennis 

McEwen 

Ware 

Derwlnskl 

McKevltt 

Whalley 

Dickinson 

Mahon 

Whltehurst 

Dowdy 

Mann 

Whltten 

Downing 

Martin 

Wiggins 

Duncan 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Williams 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

WUson.  Bob 

Erlenborn 

Mayne 

Wydler 

Esch 

Mlche! 

Young.  Fla. 

Eshleman 

Miller,  Ohio 

Zlon 

Flndley 

MlUs,  Md. 

Zwach 

Fish 

Mlnshall 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

O'Konskl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-46 

Anderson. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Tenn. 

Flowers 

Metcalfe 

Baring 

Flynt 

Plrnle 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    Fraser 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Camp 

Gallagher 

Roberts 

Carey.  NY. 

Glalmo 

Rooney.  NY. 

Carney 

Goldwater 

Runnels 

Clark 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Clawson,  Del 

Ichord 

Shipley 

Culver 

Jarman 

Stratton 

Dent 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stuckey 

Devine 

Leggett 

Teague.  Tex. 

Drinan 

Long,  La. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Dulskl 

McClory 

Whalen 

Dwyer 

McCulloch 

Winn 

Edwards,  La. 

McDade 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  O'Konskl  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.     Anderson     of    Tennessee     with     Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr   Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Stratton  wfth  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Del  Cla-wson. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Devine. 


Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Hebert).  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  437,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  thebUlS.  31. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

MOTION    OrrERED    BT    MB.    DANIELS    OF 
NEW    JERSEY 

Mr.    DANIELS   of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S. 
31  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  3613,  as 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jea^sey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  3613)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  smd  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONP'EREES  ON 
S.  31,  EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  to  S.  31  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Meeds, 
William  D.  Ford,  Burton,  Hawkins, 
Gaydos,  Schettkr,  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mrs.  HicKS  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs.  Quie,  Esch, 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Eshleman,  Ruth, 
FoRSYTHE,  Veysey.   and  Erlenborn. 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  the  occasion  of  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  HJl.  3613,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  I 
voted  against  the  Esch  amendment  and 
against  the  motion  to  recommit.  If  I  had 
been  able  to  be  present,  I  would  have 
voted  for  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  Record. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  114  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on 
official  business.  Had  I  been  present  on 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  I 
would  have  voted  "nay". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESS  MONDAY,  JUNE  14, 
FOR  OBSERVANCES  COMMEMO- 
RATING  FLAG  DAY 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
June  14,  will  mark  the  194th  anniversary 
of  Flag  Day.  For  many  years  the  House 
has  had  proper  observances  commemo- 
rating Flag  Day  here  in  the  House 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  at  any  time  on 
Monday,  June  14,  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing and  commemorating  Flag  Day  In 
such  manner  as  the  Speaker  may  deem 
appropriate. 

The  SPEIAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  TO  MAKE  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  FLAG  DAY  CEREMO- 
NIES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
for  the  information  of  the  House  that, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Chair  has  informal- 
ly designated  the  following  Members  to 
constitute  a  committee  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  accordance  with  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement  just 
adopted:  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols),  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Kyros)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall  ) ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 


CREATING  ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS, 
AND  PROVIDING  A  SYSTEM  OP 
OVERTIME  PAY,  FOR  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL  POLICE  UNDER  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  92-244)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
449) ,  creating  additional  positions  on  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  Force  for  duty  under 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  provid- 
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ing  a  system  of  overtime  pay  for  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  under  the  House,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.    Res   449 

Resolved.  That  (a)  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  positions  on  the  United  States 
Capitol  Police  force,  and  of  personnel  de- 
tailed to  such  police  force  from  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, existing  on  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  established  two  hundred  fourteen  posi- 
tions on  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
force,  for  duty  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  follows: 

( 1 1  one  hundred  seventy-nine  positions  of 
private; 

l2(   eleven  positions  of  sergeant; 

(3)  four  positions  of  lieutenant; 

(4)  two  positions  of  plalnclothesman; 

(5)  six  positions  of  technician  (dog  han- 
dler: ;  and 

(6)  twelve  positions  of  technician  (station 
clerk;  radio  dispatcher;  fingerprint-photo- 
graphic specialist;  or  such  other  technical 
and  specialized  designations  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary ) . 

( b )  Each  appointment  to  any  such  addi- 
tional position  shall  be  made  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board,  subject  to  prior  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position.  Each  person  appoint- 
ed to  any  such  additional  position  shall 
have,  prior  to  such  appointment,  at  least  one 
year  of  police  experience  or  of  equivalent 
experience. 

Sec.  2.  Each  officer  or  member  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Capitol  Police  force — 

1 1 )  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2i  who.  at  any  time  during  the  period  be- 
ginning March  1,  1971.  and  ending  at  the 
close  of  June  30.  1971.  performs  or  has  per- 
formed duty,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
force.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  hours 
of  his  regularly  scheduled  tour  of  duty : 
Is  entitled,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  to 
pay  for  each  such  additional  hour  of  duty, 
in  lieu  of  compensatory  time  off  from  his 
regularly  scheduled  tour  of  duty,  as  follows: 

(A)  private;  sergeant;  plalnclothesman; 
technician  (dog  handlen;  or  other  tech- 
niclan^at  a  rate  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
times  his  hourly  rate  of  pay;  and 

(B)  lieutenant  or  captain — at  a  rate  equal 
to  his  hourly  rate  of  pay. 

The  hourly  pay  of  such  officer  or  member  is 
determined  by  dividing  his  annual  rat«  of 
pay  by  2060. 

Sec  3.  Each  officer  or  member  of  the  United 
States  Capital  Police  force — 

( 1 )  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;   and 

(2i  who.  at  any  time  during  any  period 
occurring  after  June  30.  1971.  with  respect 
to  which  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
Board  shall  have  determined  that  emergency 
conditions  and  circumstances  exist  or  existed 
which  require  the  performance  of  duty  by 
officers  and  members  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  Police  force  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  their  regularly  scheduled 
tours  of  duty,  performs  or  hais  performed 
duty.  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police  force  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  hours  of  his  regu- 
larly scheduled  tour  of  duty; 
Is  entitled  to  pay  for  each  such  additional 
hour  of  duty,  In  lieu  of  compensatory  time 
off  from  his  regularly  scheduled  tour  of 
duty,  as  follows : 

(A)    private:    sergeant;    plalnclothesman; 


technician  (dog  handler);  or  other  tech- 
nician— at  a  rate  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
times  his  hourly  rate  of  pay;  and 

(Hi  lieutenant  or  captain — at  a  rate  equal 
to  his  hourly  rate  of  pay. 

The  hourly  pay  of  such  officer  or  member  is 
determined  by  dividing  his  annual  rate  of 
pay  by  2080. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  rate  of  pay  of  each  position 
of  plalnclothesman  and  each  position  of  tech- 
nician authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution  to  be  established  on  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police  force  for  duty  under 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  each 
position  of  plalnclothesman  established  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  1211.  Ninetieth  Congress, 
adopted  October  11.  1968.  shall  be  a  single 
per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(  1 1  the  single  per  annum  gross  rate  of 
pay  of  the  position  of  private  on  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police  force;  and 

(2 1  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the 
multiple  dollar  figure,  as  currently  in  effect 
from  time  to  time,  at  which  the  pay  of  the 
position  of  private  on  such  force  is  fixed. 

(b)  Subsection  (c»  of  House  Resolution 
1211.  Ninetieth  Congress,  adopted  October 
11.  1968.  and  enacted  as  permanent  la*  by 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1970  i83  Stat.  359;  Public  La*-  91-145).  shall 
not  be  effective  in  the  Ninety-second  Congress 
on  and  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution:  and.  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 
as  permanent  law.  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection  (ci  are  repealed. 

Sec  5.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  such  sums 
Eis  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  rates  of  pay 
I  including  overtime  pay  i  and  the  costs  of 
uniforms  and  equipment,  and  to  cover  other 
necessary  expenses,  incident  to  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrma;  amendment 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

On  Page  3.  Lines  15  and  16,  strike  the  words 
'United  States  Capitol  Police  Board"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  House 
Administration". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  provide  more 
adequate  security  at  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing your  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration brings  up  for  consideration 
House  Resolution  449,  which  has  four 
main  provisions. 

The  first  provision  would  add  214  men 
to  the  Capitol  police  force  of  the  House 
side. 

The  second  provision  would  establish 
a  small  six-man  canine  corps,  to  be  used 
for  snifBng  of  explosives  and  for  other 
duties. 

The  third  provision  would  provide  for 
overtime  pay  for  the  Capitol  Police,  who 
have  been  working  a  6-day  week  with  no 


overtime  pay  since  the  March  1  bomb- 
ing  of   the  Capitol. 

The  fourth  provision  would  establish 
a  permanent  method  of  handling  future 
emergencies  for  payment  of  overtime 
pay  by  designating  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  as  the  authority 
for  such  declaration. 

It  is  a  very  simple  resolution.  We  feel 
it  is  a  modest  step  in  the  direction  of 
tightening  up  security. 

These  recommendations  came  to  our 
committee  unanimously  from  the 
Capitol  Police  Board,  which  is  composed 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  the  Capitol. 

We  all  know  that  the  Nation's  spot- 
Ught  has  been  on  the  Capitol  Building 
particularly  since  March  1  when  a  das- 
tardly act  was  committed  by  the  plant- 
ing of  a  bomb  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

We  have  instituted  certain  security 
measures  in  addition  to  those  authorized 
by  this  resolution.  I  will  be  glad  to 
enimierate  those  very  briefly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  for  the   benefit  of   the  Members. 

There  have  been  seven  major  security 
actions  taken  in  addition  to  the  resolu- 
tion before  you.  First,  all  entranceways 
into  the  Capitol  Building  are  being 
manned  during  the  period  when  they  are 
not  secured.  Second,  we  have  increased 
the  security  personnel  by  temporarily 
canceling  1  excused  day  off  for  all 
men  and  placed  them  on  a  6-day  work 
week.  Third,  we  initiated  the  proce- 
dure of  examining  all  parcels,  et  cetera, 
at  all  points  of  entry.  Foiirth,  we  have 
a  more  uniform  system  of  issuing  em- 
ployee identification  cards,  which  has 
been  very  beneficial.  Rfth,  all  outstand- 
ing expired  identification  cards  are  being 
collected  as  presented  to  officers  at  check 
points.  Sixth,  the  present  practice  of 
uniformity  in  closing  hours  for  the  office 
buildings  has  also  been  very  beneficial 
for  security  purposes.  Seventh,  standard 
sign-in  procedures  are  being  adhered 
to  by  all  employees  with  greater  efficiency 
as  employees  become  better  trained  in 
the  procedure. 

These  are  seven  major  measures  in- 
stituted by  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the 
police  board  in  addition  to  House  Re- 
solution 449. 

This  is  a  modest  step  forward.  For  ex- 
ample, we  asked  for  214  positions  for  the 
police  in  this  resolution.  A  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Chief  of  Police  shows  that 
we  could  really  use  600.  So  your  commit- 
tee has  been  very  prudent  in  cutting  it 
down  by  two-thirds.  We  feel  that  this  is 
a  very  bare  bones  minimum  of  what  the 
Chief  of  Police  can  get  by  with  and  still 
provide  adequate  security  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  glade  to  yield  to 
any  Member  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  tome? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  214  increase  is  for  the 
House  side  alone.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  we  then  assume  that 
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there  will  be  an  increase  also  for  the 
Capitol  section  imder  the  Architect  said 
also  for  the  Senate  side? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  jurisdiction  is  deline- 
ated as  between  the  House  and  Senate. 
We  do  not  have  Center  Capitol  Building 
Police  per  se.  We  will  have  a  214  person- 
nel increase  on  the  House  side,  and  the 
Senate  side  will  also,  I  understand,  pro- 
pose about  140  additional  men.  This  has 
not  been  firmed  up,  and  we  do  not  have 
any  exact  figures  on  that  from  them. 
Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  GRAY.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
how  many  people  there  are  now  on  the 
Capitol  police  force  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Capitol? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
give  the  gentleman  those  figures.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  on  the  House  side 
two  captains,  eight  lieutenants,  22  ser- 
geants, six  plainclothesmen,  no  techni- 
cians. 317  privates,  making  a  total  of 
359.  which  is  the  complement  of  the 
House  police.  The  increase  we  have 
asked  for  here  is  an  additional  four  lieu- 
tenants, 11  sergeants,  two  plainclothes- 
men, six  technicians  who  will  be  dog 
handlers,  12  technicians,  and  179  pri- 
vates, making  a  total  of  214.  If  this  is 
approved  today,  we  will  have  a  total  force 
on  the  House  side  of  569. 

Mr.  KYL.  A  total  of  569  on  the  House 
side? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  this  214  is  approved. 
Mr.  KYL.  How  many  officers  and  men 
are  there  in  the  force  on  the  Senate  side? 
Mr.  GRAY.  The  total  will  be  brought 
up.  if  the  increase  that  they  have  asked 
for  IS  granted — and  I  say  it  is  not  official 
yet  on  the  Senate  side,  but  we  are  antici- 
pating a  leveling  off  at  1,000  men  on  the 
House   and   the   Senate  sides.   We   will 
have  569  on  the  House  side,  and  you  can 
just  subtract  that  from  the  total  figure 
to  an-ive  at  what  the  Senate  will  have. 
Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  a 
httle  further? 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  delighted  to. 
Mr.  KYL.  In  addition  to  these  regular 
employees   of    the  Capitol,   how   many 
Metropolitan  Police  are  now  utilized  on 
the  Hill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa  that  this  does 
include  the  Metropolitan  Police.  We  are 
now  paying  them  out  of  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  House.  Therefore,  the  figures 
which  I  have  used  represent  the  total 
force  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  only  addition  to  that  would  be  if 
we  had  a  bomb  threat  and  we  had  to  use 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Department's 
Canine  Corps  or  have  to  call  in  addi- 
tional regular  forces  from  the  Metro- 
politan Police  to  cover  such  activities  as 
the  May  Day  activities  which  we  re- 
cently experienced. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  if  we  get 
the  increases  that  the  committee  seeks 
here  and  in  the  other  body,  there  will  be 
1,000  people  employed  on  the  Hill  as  po- 
lice and  that  1,000  figure  will  include  the 
Metropolitan   Pohce  who  are  stationed 


here  either  on  a  temporary  or  full-time 
basis? 

Mr,  GRAY.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
the  situation  very  well. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distingmshed  colleague  for  yielding. 
I  merely  wanted  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  for  being 
expeditious  in  this  matter  of  overtime 
pay.  Some  of  us  have  felt  that  this  has 
been  a  very  serious  and  gross  dereliction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  more  particularly  this  sub- 
committee and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man for  expeditiously  attending  to  this 
need.  I  compliment  them  upon  bringing 
up  this  bill  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
approve  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Texas  for  those  remarks. 

I  might  say  while  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  overtime  pay.  we  must  not  forget 
if  we  talk  about  1,000 — if  we  should 
reach  that  point — we  are  talking  about 
three  shifts  aroimd  the  clock  for  the 
protection  of  the  Capitol  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  be  the  juris- 
diction of  this  1,000 -man  force  if  it  is 
eventually  brought  up  to  1,000?  What 
will  be  the  area  covered  by  them? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
very  important  point  and  I  am  glad  he 
has  done  so.  This  includes  the  Capitol 
Hill  complex,  all  of  the  House  office  build- 
ings, the  Capitol  itself,  the  Senate  office 
buildings,  and  all  of  the  buildings  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  that  in- 
clude  the  Supreme  CoiU"t? 

Mr.  GRAY.  No;  they  have  their  own 
poUce  force.  They  are  not  under  our 
jurisdiction.  That  is  a  separate  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  this  is  exclusive  of 
the  Library  of  Congress? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  is  exclusive  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  except  where  the  jur- 
isdictions overlap  such  as  when  we  have 
policemen  out  here  directing  traffic  on 
that  corner  and  on  the  comer  of  New 
Jersey  Avenue.  Of  course,  they  handle 
a  lot  of  traffic  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. However,  for  their  own  security 
purposes,  they  do  that  with  their  owti 
police  force. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  designed  to  bring 
within  its  jurisdiction  this  visitors  center 
that  is  still  apparently  in  a  state  of 
limbo?  Has  there  been  anything  done 
on  that? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  would  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  not  the  Capitol 
PoUce? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Not  the  Capitol  Police.  We 
do  not  go  that  far  with  our  jurisdiction. 


Our  jurisdiction  ends  just  a  little  bit 
north  of  the  Senate  office  buildings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  would  you  keep  a 
1,000-man  force  from  falling  over  each 
other  in  that  restricted  area  which  you 
have  just  described? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  m.e? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  wanted  to  point  out  the 
fact  before  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
asked  that  question — and  it  is  even  more 
apropos  now — that  these  people  work  to 
three  shifts  so,  you  divide  1,000  by  3  and 
you  have  333.  Then,  they  only  work  5 
days  a  week  and  when  you  divide  333 
into  a  5 -day  week  so  that  each  one  will 
have  2  days  off,  you  wind  that  figure 
down  to  about  225  men  per  shift.  So,  the 
figure  is  not  so  impressive  as  it  seems. 
I  think  you  can  deploy  225  police  in  this 
Capitol  Building  complex  without  hav- 
ing them  falling  over  each  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been 
several  incidents  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building  at 
night  because  there  were  not  enough 
p>olice  to  i>atrol  that  building.  So  we 
would  not  have  too  many  police,  espe- 
cially considering  the  nimiber  of  nutty 
people  who  are  walking  around  and 
throwing  bombs  Eind  making  threats. 
This  is  the  focal  point,  the  Capitol  com- 
plex, for  the  entire  Natic«i. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  explain  one  thing  further.  Since  we 
have  gone  on  a  6 -day  workweek  we  have 
closed  down  the  police  school. 

We  have  had  all  kinds  of  articles,  just 
reams  and  reams  of  articles  in  the  papers 
all  over  the  country  complaining  about 
the  so-called  patronage  poUce  force  not 
having  enough  training.  So  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  has  insisted 
that  we  have  a  2-month  training  course. 
The  police  academy  is  closed  down  now, 
and  the  Chief  estimates  that  it  will  take 
about  100  men  to  start  up  the  school.  So 
then,  out  of  the  1,000  you  will  have  100 
that  are  going  to  be  in  training  when 
we  take  on  more  men  into  the  police 
force.  So  we  are  not  going  to  have  much 
more  than  200  at  the  most  on  duty  at 
any  one  given  time. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  all-profes- 
sional police  force,  and  everytxxly  seems 
to  want  an  all-professional  police  force, 
then  we  have  got  to  have  a  cadre  of 
instructors,  and  we  have  to  have  enough 
people  in  training  that  are  going  to  be 
off  duty  in  order  to  train  the  new  officers. 
And  because  these  police  only  start  at 
$8,600  there  is  a  pretty  good  attrition, 
and  it  is  hard  to  keep  people  here.  TTiey 
keep  coming  and  going,  so  we  wiU  have 
to  be  continually  training  police  if  we  are 
going  to  have  any  semblance  of  a  profes- 
sional force. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  have  over  1,000  poUce- 
men  running  over  each  other.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  we  do  not  have  1,000, 
because  the  total  we  have  now  is  only  a 
little  over  600.  I  was  only  trying  to  be 
completely  frank,  and  the  only  thing  we 
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have  tried  to  do  is  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  So  this 
would  be  approximately  600  on  the  House 
side.  It  may  never  reach  1,000  men.  But 
even  if  it  does,  we  will  not  have  too  many 
policemen  running  over  each  other,  be- 
cause, as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  has  pointed  out, 
you  must  have  three  shifts.  And  while 
we  are  cranking  up  the  school  there  will 
be  additional  men  involved  in  that,  but 
this  is  necessarj'  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  professional  police  force  here,  so  as 
to  protect  the  life  and  property  around 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  is  it  envisioned 
that  there  is  going  to  be  an  academy 
of  some  kind  in  connection  with  aug- 
menting the  police  force? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  brought  up  that  point. 

We  have  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
Police  Academy,  and  it  has  been  the  pol- 
icy for  some  years  to  use  that  Academy, 
and  we  would  use  that  Academy  for  the 
six  positions  of  technicians,  or  dog  han- 
dlers. They  would  have  to  be  trained  in 
the  District  Academy  because  we  do  not 
have  any  facilities  in  our  school  for  that 
type  of  training:  we  do  not  have  the  ex- 
pertise necessary,  so  they  will  be  trained 
there.  We  would  utilize  the  academy 
downtown  whenever  it  is  practical. 

As  far  as  a  police  training  school,  it 
is  not  going  to  be  a  big,  grandiose  thing 
like  an  academy,  but  it  is  something  that 
will  require  instructors,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  will  require  time  off  from 
regular  duties  in  order  to  instruct  the 
new  officers.  This  Is  what  I  had  refer- 
ence to  when  I  said  a  police  training 
school  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  proposed  to  build  a 
separate,  additional  police  academy  on 
theHiU? 

Mr.  GRAY.  There  is  not  one  cent  for 
that  in  this  resolution.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  brought  that  point 
up,  because  there  is  not  a  penny  in  here 
for  a  training  school,  per  se,  only  men 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  think 
that  will  be  an  automatic  matter  of  con- 
sequence, because  of  increasing  these 
forces  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  increase  them? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  the  answer  is  an  unequivo- 
cable  "No."  The  school  was  in  effect  prior 
to  the  time  we  had  to  take  the  men  oti 
the  40- hour  week  and  put  them  onto  a 
6-day  week  that  occurred  after  the 
March  bombing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  heavily  augmented  police  force  is 
going  to  need  expanded  headquarters 
some  place  around  the  area  he  has  de- 
scribed. The  distinguished  Speaker  has 
said  that  he  has  no  rooms  to  ofTer  any- 
one. 

Mr.  GRAY.  These  men  will  be  walking 
their  beat:  179  of  them  would  be  pri- 
vates, and  they  will  be  out  walking  their 
beats,  they  will  be  in  the  various  office 
buildings,  and  different  places,  so  they 
will  not  need  quarters  per  se. 
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Mr,  GROSS.  One  final  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  this  language  savs 
"is  entitled,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
to  pay  for  each  such  additional  hour  of 
duty,  in  lieu  of  compensatory  time  off 
from  his  regularly  scheduled  tour  of 
duty." 

It  Is  not  intended  by  this  language  to 
outlaw  the  use  of  compensatory  time,  is 
it?  It  provides  the  option  of  either,  I 
would  hope  it  was  either  compensatory 
time  or  the  overtime  pay. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  eminently  correct.  We  did  not  want 
the  House  to  pass  a  resolution  making  it 
automatically  mandatory  that  overtime 
be  paid.  We  only  want  to  pay  the  over- 
time cash  in  lieu  of  compensatory  pay 
when  there  is  an  emergency.  We  feel  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
would  be  the  best  ones  to  determine, 
after  consultation  with  the  Chief,  and 
with  the  Speaker,  and  others,  as  to  when 
such  an  emergency  would  exist.  So  we 
feel  we  should  have  control  over  the 
subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  The  obvious  justice  that  is 
manifest  in  the  bill  leads  one  to  but  one 
conclusion,  and  that  is  to  support  it  and 
to  vote  for  it. 

A  number  of  questions  were  raised  just 
prior  to  my  speaking,  and  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  several  of  those 
question.;. 

First,  so  far  as  the  training  of  police 
officers  is  concerned,  we  have  heard  over 
the  decades  that  it  is  essential  that  an 
officer  be  trained.  Ordinarilv  that  was 
dealing  with  the  pragmatics  of  being  a 
police  officer.  In  the  last  decade  a  new 
dimension  has  entered  into  his  work  and 
into  his  training,  and  that  i.s  the  sen- 
sitivity of  his  relationship  to  the  people. 
They  say  that  the  thin  blue  line  has  a 
great  responsibility.  It  has  acquired  addi- 
tional responsibility.  It  has  becDme  the 
object  of  and  the  subject  of  and  the 
target  of  many  peoples.  It  is  the  symbol 
of  authority  and  hence  it  is  the  direct 
target  of  those  who  attack  authority. 
They  say  an  officer  has  no  sensitivitv— 
he  does  not  relate  to  the  people  on  the 
street  and  hence  to  compensate  for  that, 
we  urge  that  that  sensitivity  problem  be 
addressed. 

As  for  the  question  about  opening  the 
schools  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  can 
only  suggest  very  strongly  that  it  be  done 
quickly  and  without  further  delay.  Be- 
cause in  the  absence  of  such  quick  ac- 
tion we  are  not  putting  forth  the  tvpe 
of  police  officer  that  is  required  in  this 
day  and  age. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  deal  with  the  police  of- 
ficers' problem.'^— not  directly  germane 
to  the  bill— but  the  problems  that  touch 
the  police  officer  in  the  Capitol  and  touch 


on    the    police    officer    throughout    the 
world.  It  amazes  me.  in  view  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  so  many  noble  causes,  where 
injustices  arise,  where  we  have  killings 
in  My  Lai — that  we  hear  very  few  voices 
being  raised  in  defense  of  the  police  of- 
ficer. In  spite  of  the  onslaught  on  poUce 
officers  and  the  coldblooded  executions 
that  are  being  committed  of  the  police 
officers  in  the  Nation,  it  confounds  me 
that  the  bleeding  hearts  of  the  Nation 
are  still.  These  police  officers  are  human 
beings— they  are  fathers,  they  are  hus- 
bands, they  are  taxpayers,  and  they  be- 
lieve and  they  care  for  life,  and  they  are 
concerned  for  their  children  and  their 
families  and  their  neighbors.  But  some- 
how the  voices  of  those  from  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much  are  muted    That 
puzzles  me.  But  I  have  confidence  that 
the  Nation  will  respond  to  the  needs  that 
exist.  In  the  city  of  New  York  recently 
we   had  several  killings— two  of  them 
were  coldblooded  executions— they  were 
not  killings  in  hot  combat,  which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  peril  of  the  everyday 
life  of  the  police  officer,  which  is  some- 
thing which  has  come  to  be  anticipated 
and  accepted  by  their  families  and  them- 
selves. They  were  coldblooded  executions 
Very  few  voices  were  heard  in  connection 
with  this. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  in  this  coun- 
try who  seek  to  divide  us  all  of  the  time 
They  would  have  you  believe  that  there  is 
a  racial  connotation  here.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  of  the  last  seven  who 
were  killed  five  of  them  were  black.  They 
were  not  killing  a  black  man  or  a  white 
man— they  were  killing  police  officers— 
the  symbol  of  authority  in  this  Nation 

Here  in  Washington  day  after  day  the 
Capitol  becomes  more  of  a  target  of  the 
establishment,  and  of  the  authority  of 
Government.  It  is  essential  that  it  be 
adequately  protected. 

It  is  essential  that  we  pass  this  bUl  It 
is  essential  that  we  do  far  more  because 
of  the  responsibility  of  people  in  public 
life,  long  since  abandoned  by  them  be- 
cause of  their  shortsighted  political  view 
And  to  permit  the  erosion  of  authority 
brings  us  to  this  point — we  are  now 
tasting  the  bitter  fruit  of  yesterday's 
omissions  and  permissiveness.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  pass  this  bill  and  address 
ourselves  to  all  of  the  problems  affecting 
F>olice  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  Chair- 
man for  introducing  this  bill  and  urge 
the  Congress  to  deal  with  this  problem 
on  a  massive  approach,  because  without 
the  protection  of  the  law  enforcement 
officer  and  without  their  integrity  being 
preserved  and  without  their  effective- 
ness being  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished, and  so  diminishing  their  mo- 
rale, the  very  future  and  safety  and 
transquUlity  of  the  individual  taxpayer 
in  this  Nation  is  Imperiled,  and  the 
spending  of  the  dollar  is  diminished 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wish  to  oommend  our 
colleague  in  the  well  for  the  statement 
he  has  made.  He  makes  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  compassion  because  for  many 
years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  City  police  force.  Recently  I  was 
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in  New  York  and  drove  through  the 
district  in  which  he  was  commander. 
Even  to  this  day  they  speak  reverently 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  as  police  commander  of  that 
community.  Our  colleague  has  put  in 
perspective  the  needs  of  policemen  all 
over  America.  But  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
would  have  to  agree  with  me  that  while 
we  commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  us — and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  understands  the  enormity  of 
the  problem  reflected  by  this  bill — it  is  a 
tragic  reflection  on  our  times  that  it 
takes  1,000  policemen  and  6  police  dogs 
to  protect  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  carmot  agree  with  you 
more.  But  we  have  to  be  realistic  and  deal 
with  the  times. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  one  more  eminently  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  subject  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  was  a  highly  respected 
and  decorated  member  of  the  police 
force  of  New  York.  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Will  the  employment  of  the  new  police- 
men eliminate  once  and  for  all  the 
patronage  in  the  employment  of  college 
students? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
ver\-  important  point.  We  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  have  in- 
structed the  Capitol  Police  force  and 
the  Chief  that  all  policeman  on  his  force 
shall  be  adequately  trained  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  at  least  2  months  of  police  train- 
ing. The  resolution  calls  for  no  consider- 
ation of  political  affiliation  to  be  given 
in  acquiring  members  of  the  force. 

Mr.  HUNT.  No.  2,  does  the  bUl  take 
Into  consideration  any  retroactive  pay 
for  those  men  who  had  so  much  overtime 
accrue  to  them  as  a  result  of  past  dis- 
turbances? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  raises  an- 
other very  important  point.  The  answer 
is  "Yes."  This  resolution  makes  overtime 
pay  retroactive  to  March  1,  the  date  the 
emergency  was  created.  It  pays  privates 
to  sergeants  1  '2  times  pay  for  overtime 
and  Lieutenants  on  up  to  the  Chief,  regu- 
lar time  for  overtime  from  March  1  on. 
The  emergency  ends  on  June  30. 

With  reference  to  any  subsequent 
emergency — and  we  hope  we  have  none — 
should  we  have,  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration  will  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  overtime  pay  should  be  paid. 

Mr.  HUNT.  As  far  as  the  selection  of 
recruits  is  concerned  that  would  be  en- 
tering your  academy,  have  you  set  up  a 
table  of  qualifications  age  wise,  physical 
wise,  and  mental  and  character  examina- 
tions? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  also  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  and  I  might  say  that  we  on 
the  committee  were  both  embarrassed 
and  chagrined  to  find  out,  when  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Aknttnzio)  propounded  the  question  of 
the  Chief,  that  at  the  present  time  we 
do  not  require  a  physical  as  a  prerequisite 
to  hiring  on  the  police  force.  I  can  as- 


sure you  that  from  now  on  they  will  have 
to  have  a  physical. 

Mr.  HUNT.  How  about  the  rest  of  the 
question  I  propounded  about  other  in- 
vestigation as  to  their  prior  record  and 
character? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  Chief  of  Police  now  esti- 
mates that  if  this  resolution  is  adopted, 
he  has  between  75  and  100  recruits  that 
have  been  checked  out  very  thoroughly 
that  could  go  on  the  force  immediately 
and  again  crank  up  our  training  school. 
The  answer  is  "Yes,"  they  are  checked 
out,  their  background,  references,  police 
records,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Has  any  thought  been  giv- 
en to  the  selection  of  returning  GI's  vrith 
a  combat  status,  those  who  have  been  In 
combat  areas,  and  if  so.  what  inducement 
is  being  made  to  them  to  bring  them 
into  the  Police  Department,  considering 
the  fact  that  they  may  have  had  service 
either  with  the  military  police  or  the 
CID? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Those  are  being  given  top 
priority.  We  are  using  all  the  recruiting 
facilities  available,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service,  which  is  another  police 
agency  which  protects  the  White  House 
and  Uie  embassies,  and  if  they  have 
someone  who  comes  to  them  that  they 
think  would  like  to  work  "on  the  Hill," 
and  they  do  not  have  an  opening,  they 
refer  them  to  the  Capitol  Police.  It  is  a 
reciprocity  type  recruiting  effort.  The  an- 
swer is  "Yes."  we  are  giving  priority  to 
that  subject. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Will  the  gentleman  make 
the  qualifications  for  members  of  the 
force  a  matter  of  record  when  they  are 
finally  worited  out? 

Mr.  GRAY.'  I  will  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  wish  to  compliment  you 
for  your  action  on  this  bill.  We  have  for 
many  years  required  policemen  to  take 
an  oath  to  protect  society.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  treated  them  unfairly.  We 
have  kept  them  understaffed,  under- 
manned, aind  underpaid. 

The  action  of  the  conmiittee  is  justifi- 
able in  this  respect,  and  I  am  most  happy 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  on  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  friend  for  his 
valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  loin  my  colleagues  In  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  reso- 
lution before  the  House.  What  concerns 
me  is  a  situation  that  perhaps  developed 
during  the  demonstraticMis  we  had  re- 
cently, in  that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress might  have  countermanded  some 
of  the  orders  given  to  policemen  by  say- 
ing. "Well.  I  think  this  should  be  cor- 
rected; that  people  should  be  able  to 
come  on  the  steps,  people  should  be  able 
to  come  into  the  buildings." 

Who  gives  the  Capitol  policemen  their 
orders?  Does  a  Member  have  a  right  to 
countermand  an  order  given  a  policeman 
by  a  sergeant,  by  the  captcdn  or  by  the 
chief? 


I  believe  this  is  a  very  important  point, 
and  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  com- 
ment on  this,  because  this  could  develop 
into  a  serious  problem,  if  435  Members 
of  the  House  thought  they  were  chiefs  of 
police  and  could  change  orders.  We  could 
really  run  into  some  chaos. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  raised  a  very  important  point. 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  briefly,  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  my  distingxiished  chair- 
man, who  is  much  more  knowledgeable 
than  I. 

This  is  a  situation  the  chief  antici- 
pated before  the  march  in  May  because 
of  his  long  tenure  here.  He  is  a  deputy 
chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  FY)rce 
also.  He  came  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House,  and  he  talked  with  me, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  All 
of  us  gave  him  full  authority  to  enforce 
the  Jaw.  Whatever  orders  were  issued  at 
the  Capitol,  was  the  law.  Any  Member 
acting  contrary  notwithstanding  was  In 
violation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
chairmarx. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  like  to  supplement 
that  by  saying  the  Chief  did  talk  to  me. 
and  he  said  certain  Members  had  told 
him  he  would  not  dare  to  harass  any  of 
these  demonstrators.  He  asked,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  what  do  I  do?"  I  said,  "I  do 
not  know  what  authority  I  have  to  tell 
you  anything,  but  my  suggestion  is  that 
you  do  not  harass  anybody,  but  if  any- 
body violates  the  law  you  put  them  in 
the  'pokey'  with  whatever  force  seems  to 
be  indicated." 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  reason 
I  mention  this,  before  shielding,  is  because 
we  have  had  hearings  in  our  subcommit- 
tee concerning  security  not  only  for  the 
Capitol  but  for  all  Federal  buildings.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league I  do  support  this  legislation. 

I  was  quite  surprised  some  weeks  ago 
when  it  was  pointed  out  there  was  ne- 
glect of  the  financial  status  of  the  Ct^i- 
tc^  Hill  police. 

I  was  surprised  also  to  find  that  no 
physical  examinations  are  required.  I 
hope  when  the  new  standards  for  physi- 
cal examinations  are  promtilgated  they 
will  be  an  improvement  upon  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  because  I  read  In 
the  newspapers  today  they  have  stand- 
ards for  the  Metropolitan  Police  which 
would  discourage  pet^le  like  Dick  Butkus 
and  other  big  footbtill  i^ayers. 

With  the  things  going  on  around  Capi- 
tol Hill  these  days,  I  believe  we  need 
those  big  fellows  to  help  protect  us  and 
to  help  out  our  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi, who  almost  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Capitol  st^js  by  himself  the  other  day. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  able  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  committee  for 
bringing  forward  this  resolution  and  in 
some  measure  recognizing  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  these  law  enforce- 
ment oflQcials  who  protect  us  here. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  very  able  words  said  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGGi)  with  respect  to  the  police  of  this 
country  and  law  enforcement  ofiBcials 
being  underpaid. 

Personally.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  a 
Federal  offense,  as  it  is  a  State  offense, 
to  kill  a  law  enforcement  oflQcer.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  that.  Law  en- 
forcement for  the  people  of  this  country 
is  interrelated  to  the  whole  law  enforce- 
ment problem,  so  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  take  jurisdiction  over  it  and 
make  that  a  Federal  offense  as  well  as  a 
State  offense. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  exempt  the 
first  $5,000  of  every  peace  oCBcer's  in- 
come from  income  tax.  This  is  the  only 
way  I  know  of  whereby  we  can  quickly 
and  without  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  ex- 
pense give  a  very  appreciable  and  very 
meaningful  increment  to  the  income  of 
those  faithful  soldiers  on  our  civil  line. 
the  law  enforcement  ofiBcers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  GRAY.  As  always,  my  friend  from 
Florida  makes  a  great  contribution. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  a  valued  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
knowledgeable  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  we  have  be- 
fore us,  which  I  hope  and  pray  will  pass 
unanimously,  without  one  single  dissent- 
ing vote,  will  prove  to  be  in  the  days  to 
come  one  of  the  most  important  resolu- 
tions that  we  have  been  called  upon  or 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  bomb  goes  off  and 
destroys  the  Capitol  or  the  House  office 
buildings  or  the  Senate  office  buildings. 
we  are  going  to  be  the  ones  who  will  have 
to  shoulder  the  blame.  This  House  Res- 
olution 449  is  a  most  effective  step  in 
preventing  a  future  tragedy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  GRAY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  will  be  delighted  now  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  every  portion  of 
House  Resolution  449  that  has  to  do  with 
further  protection  and  certainly  with 
further  preservation  of  the  Capitol  and 
most  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  proper 
compensation,  including  overtime,  for 
those  officers  that  are  on  duty. 

I  full  well  appreciate  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  House  office  buildings.  I  appreci- 
ate the  need  for  traffic  direction.  I  ap- 
preciate that  we  do  not  need  a  national 
police  force,  and  that  that  responsibility 
is  delegated  to  the  various  States  and 
territories,   and   so   forth.    I   appreciate 


the  work  that  was  done  in  the  re- 
cent scare  here  by  our  existent  Capitol 
Police  force. 

I  well  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Capitol 
Police  force  came  up  that  I  asked  a 
question  about  how  many  more  men  we 
could  have  between  McCormack  Park 
and  the  Raybum  Building  extremes  and 
still  not  have  them  at  least  duplicating 
one  another's  duties.  That  question  was 
properly  discussed  at  that  time.  Later 
the  Ciiief  of  the  Capitol  Pohce  force 
called  upon  me.  and  I  made  it  clear  to 
him.  as  I  did  to  the  House  at  that  time, 
that  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
members  of  the  force.  The  fact  that  it 
has  been  taken  out  of  politics  and  the 
training  school  which  was  started  and 
the  work  in  general  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois'  com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  done,  along  with  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  I  think  are  ver>-  important 
and  significant  contributions. 

However,  all  of  us  who  are  thinking 
people  realize  that  there  does  come  a 
time  of  saturation.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  number  of  police  officers,  the 
amount  of  dollars  spent,  or  whether  it 
is  in  the  number  of  personnel  involved  in 
research  or  the  amount  of  dollars  dedi- 
cated to  research,  or  whatever  else  we 
have  coming  before  us.  I  just  wonder  if 
we  need  the  additional  number  of  peo- 
ple that  are  requested  here  at  this  time 
and  which  has  been  brought  out  in  this 
very  excellent  discussion  here  today  as 
a  Capitol-wise  extension  of  the  police. 
We  reach  the  point  of  saturation  some- 
times and  there  is  no  question  but  what 
that  time  is  rapidly  approaching.  I  defi- 
nitely feel  that  this  is  asking  for  too 
much  and  will  be  likened  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  increase  in  our  own 
salaries,  the  increase  in  the  protection 
of  the  national  shrine,  the  increase  in 
the  pay  of  our  people,  which  this  House 
roundly  voted  down  in  specific  instances 
during  the  last  session  of  the  last 
Congress. 

Would  the  gentleman  yield  further  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  be  dehghted  to 
yield  to  the  ?:entleman  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

PARLIAMENTABT   INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  what  time  an  amendment 
will  be  in  order  in  the  legislative  situa- 
tion under  which  we  find  ourselves? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's parliamentary  inquiry,  under 
the  legislative  situation  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  the  time  and  can  only 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  debate  or  amend- 
ment. If  the  gentleman  yields  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  he  loses  the  time. 
The  gentleman  is  not  required  to  yield 
for  purposes  of  amendment.  The  only 
way  an  amendment  can  be  forced  upon 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  by  defeat- 
ing the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
comment  here,  I  want  to  accommodate 
all  of  the  Members.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  As  I  read  it, 
it  strikes  out  the  214  men.  I  do  not  see 


any  reason  to  gag  the  House,  and  after 
everyone  has  been  heard,  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  his  amendment  only 
although  I  am  sure  it  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that,  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  well 
knows 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
niinots  also  realizes  that  if  he  yields  for 
that  purpose  he  is  yielding  1  hour  of 
time? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  well  know  that  but  shall 
not  take  advantage  of  the  gentleman 
under  the  parliamentary  situation.  This 
is  why  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  purposely  remained  on  my 
feet  until  I  thought  all  others  had  com- 
pleted debate.  It  would  be  my  purpose 
simply  to  submit  the  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  voted  on  by  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  as  the  gentleman  so  quickly  dis- 
cerns, the  sole  purpose  would  be  to  strike 
section  1  and  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments so  that  we  do  not  have  an  ad- 
dition, but  we  do  keep  the  emoliunents 
in  the  resolution,  including  overtime  and 
compensatory  pay  that  is  written  into 
this  very  excellently  brought  out  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  yield  for  an 
amendment?  The  gentleman  does  not 
have  a  copy  of  my  amendment.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  do  a  good  job 
with  the  police  and  eliminate  the  pa- 
tronage jobs.  My  amendment  would  be 
along  the  line  of  patronage  and  when 
those  who  are  now  on  patronage  leave  or 
retire,  they  would  be  replaced  by  pro- 
fessional people. 

Mr.  GRAY  The  purpose  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  in  the  resolution 
now.  It  says  that  no  person  shall  be 
hired  with  regard  to  any  con.sideration 
of  political  affiliation,  be  he  Democrat 
or  Republican,  but  only  on  the  merits 
of  the  applicant  and  his  background. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man wUl  yield  further,  does  that  mean 
that  those  whom  we  know  who  do  now 
serve  as  patronage  policemen,  if  they 
go  off  the  payroll  they  will  not  be  re- 
placed in  the  same  manner? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUTH.  And  the  gentleman  as- 
sures me  of  that? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  do. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Could  I  a.sk  my  col- 
league how  many  members  cf  the  Capi- 
tol Police  force  on  the  House  side  do  we 
have  who  are  patronage  appointees  and 
who  have  not  been  at  any  t'me  profes- 
sionally trained  or  have  not  had  profes- 
sional training? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I.  personally,  do  not  like  to 
use  the  word  ■patronage."  I  thmk  it  is 
abused.  If  a  Member  of  Congress,  be  he 
Demo^-rat  or  Republican,  has  a  man 
whom  he  feels  is  qu-ihfied.  I  think  he 
should  be  in  the  position  to  recommend 
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bim  to  the  Chief  of  Police  who  should 
give  consideration  of  the  man's  quali- 
fications. But  in  further  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  there  are  123  em- 
ployees out  of  the  force,  or  approximate- 
ly one- third,  who  have  been  hired  by 
referrals  of  Members  of  Congress.  This 
does  not  preclude  a  Member,  be  he  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  from  sending  a 
qualified  applicant  for  consideration  and, 
in  fact,  I  would  hope  that  Members  of 
the  House  would  try  to  bring  in  quali- 
fied men  from  their  respective  districts 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  have  the  best 
possible  police  force. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
might  have  been  appropriate  a  decade 
ago  or  two  decades  ago,  but  with  the 
means  of  sophisticated  security  here  and 
the  extraordinary  demands  placed  on  the 
security  personnel  by  some  of  the  recent 
phenomena,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Cap- 
itol Police  force  ought  to  be  totally  pro- 
fessionalized and  that  there  should  not 
be  any  recommendation  by  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Not  recommendations.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  only  referrals.  We  are 
trying  to  recruit  men.  The  starting  salary 
is  only  $8,600.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  not  going  to  have  many  police 
aspirants  from  New  York  City  coming  to 
Washington  to  work  for  $8,600. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  is  the  big  mis- 
take, it  seems  to  me.  because  If  we  are 
going  to  seek  to  get  the  best,  not  by 
reference  by  Members  of  the  Congress, 
but  by  getting  the  kind  of  men  that  the 
FBI  has,  and  the  other  security  agencies 
have.  That  is  the  type  of  men  we  need  on 
this  police  force.  Is  there  any  effort 
being  made  to  trsmsfer,  let  us  say,  men 
in  the  security  forces  who  do  not  have 
the  qualified  professional  training,  who 
were  originally  recommended  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  to  transfer  them 
from  the  security  functions  to  the  per- 
fectly respectable  position  of  custodial 
functions  on  the  Hill  so  that  we  can  more 
rapidly  effect  the  changeover  to  a  totally 
professional  force,  and  not  a  political 
force? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  raises  a  very  important  point.  As 
soon  as  this  resolution  passes  today  we 
are  reinstitutlng  the  training  program, 
and  all  members  of  the  Capitol  Police 
force,  regardless  of  how  they  got  there, 
will  have  to  go  through  2  months  of 
training  if  they  have  not  already  had 
that  training,  plus  they  must  have  had 
at  least  1  year  of  p>olice  work. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Will  there  be  any  ef- 
fort made  to  get  those  who  have  not  had 
real  professional  training  transferred 
into  custodial  jobs,  so  we  can  fill  those 
vacated  positions  on  the  police  force  with 
highly  professionally  skilled  and  well 
trained  policemen? 

Mr.  Al^TNUNZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHEUER  I  how  many  professionally 
trained  people  the  city  of  New  York  hires 
before  they  go  on  the  New  York  Police 
Force? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  is  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable question.  We  have  a  1-year 
training  program  In  New  York,  and  it  is 


very  much  more  rigorous  than  the  2 
months  training  in  the  school.  There 
also  have  to  be  rigorous  requlrementB, 
they  have  to  take  police  examinations, 
physical  examinations,  mental  and  psy- 
chological examinations. 

I  would  be  very  happy  If  my  colleague 
assured  me  that  the  selections  for  the 
Capitol  Police  Force  were  just  as  profes- 
sional, and  as  nonpolitical  as  the  new 
entrants  into  the  New  York  City  Police 
Force.  That  is  all  I  am  looking  for. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Police  Force,  which  is  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, that  we  are  talking  about 
minimum  requirements.  That  is  all  that 
your  committee  is  striving  for.  That  is  the 
reason  that  the  subcommittee  chairman 
touched  on  the  training  school.  That  is 
the  reason  I  brought  up  the  physical 
examinations.  And  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  that  as  your 
committee  continues  to  work  its  will,  it 
is  our  hope  that  with  this  minimum 
amount  of  money  we  are  paying  that  we 
are  going  to  get  the  best  police  force 
that  we  can  for  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  if  the  limit- 
ing factor  is  the  starting  salary,  then  we 
ought  to  raise  the  starting  salary  and 
make  the  starting  salary  comparable  to 
that  paid  in  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and 
in  San  Francisco,  and  to  other  security 
police.  In  my  opinion  it  is  ludicrous  for 
us  to  pay  less  than  that,  so  that  we  know 
that  we  will  get  the  best  qualified  people. 
We  should  not  be  paying  less  than  the 
other  E>olice  departments  are  paid  in  the 
country, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  anybody  in  this  Congress  who  is 
against  higher  pay.  We  have  to  have  a 
place  to  start,  and  this  Is  the  plsice,  and 
then  we  can  go  on  from  here. 

And  while  I  am  talking  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  number 
of  police  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
very,  very  minimum.  We  are  talking 
about  three  shifts.  And  I  direct  my  state- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  withdraw  his 
amendment  after  I  make  this  explana- 
tion, because  I  have  given  this  problem 
very.  \'ery  serious  study. 

When  you  have  three  shifts,  and  you 
have  men  working  40  hours,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  overtime  pay  on  those  three 
40-hour  shifts,  that  we  will  never  have 
more  than  50  or  100  men  patrolling  the 
Capitol  Grounds  on  each  shift  under  our 
jurisdiction  on  the  House  side.  And  when 
we  talk  about  training  these  men  it 
means  that  they  have  to  take  time  out 
from  their  regular  schedules  In  order  to 
get  that  training  we  require  that  is  so 
necessary  in  this  sophisticated  society 
in  which  we  live  today. 

So  when  the  gentleman  talks  about  an 
amendment  to  ask  us  to  withdraw  200  or 
more  men,  believe  me,  he  might  as  well 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  entire  Cap'tol  Police  force. 

With  the  number  of  people  that  you 
have  now.  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  we  are  not 
getting  the  protection  that  we  should 


be  getting.  It  does  not  provide  even  the 
bare  minimum  of  protection.  Your  com- 
mittee is  studying  this  problem,  and  we 
are  doing  everything  we  can  in  order  to 
raise  the  professional  standing.  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  by  with  this  increase,  be- 
cause even  at  that,  it  is  the  very,  very 
minimum.  I  know  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  is  sincere  and  is 
interested  and  wants  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible job  that  we  can  in  the  Capitol,  not 
only  to  protect  the  buildings,  but  also 
to  protect  the  millions  of  visitors  that  we 
get  on  our  Capitol  Groimds,  each  year. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  consistent 
with  my  remarks  earlier,  I  want  to  say  it 
is  essential  that  we  have  the  training 
academy  open  and  continuing  the  train- 
ing. I  would  like  to  suggest  very  strongly 
for  the  record  that  the  recruitment  proc- 
ess in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  effective 
as  it  is,  has  less  than  one -quarter  of  1 
percent  of  our  police  officers  coming  into 
the  job  with  any  training  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  professional  police  officer 
coming  into  the  job — they  become  pro- 
fessional police  officers  once  they  are  in- 
ducted. But  the  essential  thing  and  the 
main  thrust  is  that  of  training  them 
while  they  are  on  the  job.  Currently  they 
are  in  the  academy  for  less  than  6 
months.  They  have  never  gone  beyond 
that  period  of  time.  There  Is  in-service 
training  which  I  sulvocate  here  for  our 
Capitol  Police  to  implement  that  and  to 
continue  periodically  in  their  careers  and 
that  is  an  important  thing  in  this  day 
and  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  important  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  5  seconds, 
if  I  may.  to  point  out  something.  In  1969 
we  had  20  bomb  threats  in  the  Capital — 
and  I  am  talking  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington— and  in  1970  it  catapulted  up  to 
217.  Think  of  that — from  20  in  March 
1969  to  217  in  1970. 

I  think  this  is  the  least  we  must  do  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  protect  our  great 
Capital. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  response  to  the 
question  by  the  gentlemain  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ScHEtTERi  who  asked  about 
the  number  of  policemen  on  the  force  who 
have  been  referred  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  gentleman  responded  that  123 
had  been.  But  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  these  are  men  with  no  previ- 
ous experience. 

Mr.  GRAY.  No.  To  the  contrary,  all 
those  hired  must  have  1  year's  police  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  happen  to  know  that 
many  of  these  men  are  veterans  with 
extensive  experience  as  MP's  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Many  of  them  have  been 
policemen  in  their  local  communities.  I 
would  not  want  anyone  to  get  the  idea 
that  the  123  members  of  the  police  force 
who  were  recommended  by  Members  of 
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and  his  explanation,  but  I  do  not  feel  it 
is  proper  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 
We  shall  simply  vote  it  up  or  down. 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  per- 
sotmel  added  in  the  world  will  not  give 
us  protection  and.  like  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  for  a  long  time 
I  have  worked  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Congress  in 
which  we  reviewed  this  proposition,  and 
the  fact  remains,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  un- 
til we  have  a  judiciary  that  will  back  up 
the  action  of  the  constabulary,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  yesterday's  5-to-4  regrettable 
decision  versus  loitering,  by  our  Nation's 
highest  tribunal,  it  will  avail  us  nothing 
to  add  more  and  more  personnel  and 
monies. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  SPEAKKR.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missoiul. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Congress  are  necessarily  inexperienced 
policemen. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  that 
I  repudiated  that  label.  I  was  merely 
pointing  out  that  these  123  men  were 
referred. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
some  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had 
excellent  professional  qualifications.  I 
personally  knew  some  of  them  who  were 
referred  by  New  York  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  frankly  I  do  not  think  they 
would  know  which  way  to  point  that  gun. 
and  I  would  rather  have  them  against  me 
than  for  me. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Your  committee  is  tr>-ing 
to  straighten  that  out? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Right. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  so  far  as  the 
chairman  is  concerned,  what  we  need  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  more  security  and  that 
means  not  alone  more  in  numbers,  but 
better  trained  police  professionals. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Hald  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERXD  BV  MB.  HAUL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
1.  line  1,  strike  out  the  word  "That"  and  all 
that  follows  down  tlirough  the  word  "Each" 
In  line  14  on  page  2  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  words    That  each"; 

And  on  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  the  colon 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon; 

And  on  page  3,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out 
"plalnclothesman;  technician  ( dog  handier  * ; 
or  other  technician"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  plalnclothesman"; 

And  on  page  3,  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec.  3." 
and   insert  in   Ueu   thereof  "Sec.  2."; 

And  on  page  4,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out 
"plalnclothesman;  technician  (dog  handler) ; 
or  other  technician  '  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "or  plalnclothesman"; 

And  on  page  4.  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec.  4." 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  word 
"and"  in  line  14  on  page  4  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Sec.  3.   (ai   The  rate  of  pay"; 

And  on  page  5,  strike  out  Uneo  8  to  13, 
inclusive,  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  prom- 
ised, I  will  take  only  a  short  time  on 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment  simply  strikes  section 
1  of  the  amendment  which  deals  with 
the  addition  of  the  additional  ofHcers 
and  men,  the  plainclothesmen  and  po- 
lice dogs  and  their  handlers  as  techni- 
cians. It  does  not  In  any  wise  affect  the 
balance  of  the  amendment  involving 
compensatory  time  or  pay  for  overtime. 

As  I  said  in  the  begiiming,  I  am  proud 
of  our  Capitol  Hill  Police  Force.  But  I    a  genuine  contribution  toward  stabiliz- 

do  not  want  that  police  force  to  become    ing  the  economic  climate  in  Europe  and     Cristofari,   Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
unwieldy.    I    am    for   the   best   possible     toward  encouraging  world  peace.  Machiavelll,  di  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  Gall- 

training.  I  am  for  the  payment  for  over-        The  coalition  cabinet  headed  by  Italy's     leo,    Marconi,    and   Fermi   immediately 
time  and  for  the  compenaatton.  I  respect     dynamic  prime  minister,  EmUio  Colombo,     come  to  mind 
my  fnend.  the  gentleman  tram  Illliiol*.     has  given  Italy  a  broadly  representative        I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNTVERSARY    OF 
THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

*Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  citizens  of  Italy  observe  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Ital- 
ian Republic.  The  Italian  Republic  has 
come  of  age,  and  its  outstanding  achieve- 
ments over  the  past  quarter  century  en- 
gender pride  not  only  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Italy  but  of  all  free  people. 
On  this  anniversary,  the  Italians  look 
back  with  satisfaction  on  25  years  of 
unbroken  progress  and  look  forward  con- 
fidently to  a  future  filled  with  promise. 

In  1946,  the  goals  that  the  Italians  set 
for  themselves  seemed  far  distant,  for  the 
ugly  scars  of  war  and  fascism  were  ap- 
parent everywhere.  Today  the  scars  are 
gone  and  the  goals  have  been  reached. 
A  stable,  democratic  government  has 
been  established,  a  modern  industrial 
economy  is  flourishing,  the  benefits  of 
economic  and  social  progress  are  being 
shared  with  the  less  privileged  south, 
foreign  trade  Is  expanding,  and  f.rm  ties 
have  been  made  with  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  world. 

As  an  alternate  delegate  last  Novem- 
ber to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. I  was  impressed  by  Italy's  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  meeting  the  collective 
responsibilities  of  the  NATO  nations  in- 
cluding defense  of  the  Western  world, 
financing  of  world  trade,  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries,  and  preservation  of  the 
international  monetary  equilbrium.  As  a 
partner  in  NATO,  Italy  has  been  one  of 
the  stanchest  supporters  of  US.  policy  In 
Europe  and  over   the  years  has  made 


government  with  a  diversity  of  forces 
in  the  leadership  reflecting  the  highly 
heterogeneous  country  that  was  unified 
only  a  century  ago.  Premier  Colombo's 
cabinet  has  provided  enlightened  lead- 
ership for  Italy  by  putting  top  priority 
on  developing  Italy's  southland,  by  ear- 
marking funds  to  provide  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  social  services  that  the 
expanding  industrial  cities  of  the  north 
require,  by  taking  steps  to  stem  the  mas- 
sive migration  of  labor  from  the  peas- 
ant villages  of  the  south  to  the  booming 
industrial  cities  of  the  north  through 
transfer  of  industry  and  capital  to  the 
southland,  and  by  improving  housing, 
hospitals,  medical  clinics,  roads,  sewers! 
railroads,  inland  waterways,  air  trans- 
portation, and  other  facilities. 

Seven  million  Italians,  or  a  fifth  of  the 
electorate  will  go  to  the  polls  on  June  13 
and  14  to  elect  local  governments  in  Sic- 
ily, Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  localities, 
and  a  vote  of  confidence  is  expected  for 
Colombo's  coalition  government  which 
has  instituted  these  major  reforms  and 
irmovative  programs. 

Italy's  economic  growth  rate  is  cur- 
rently second  only  to  Japan  among  the 
world's  industrial  powers,  her  gross  na- 
tional product  has  roughly  tripled  in 
the  past  two  decades,  and  production  per 
capita  is  now  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Among  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  Italy's  phenomenal  economic 
growth  are  Lamberto  Mazza,  managing 
director  of  Industria  A.  Zanussi,  the  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  major  home  ap- 
pliances in  Europe;  the  lady  magnate  of 
Milan,  Anna  Bonomi-Bolchini,  whose 
real  estate  and  construction  company, 
Beni  Immobili  Italia,  merged  recently 
with  two  other  giant  real  estate  compa- 
nies combining  assets  which  exceed  $160 
million:  Gianni  Agnelli,  head  of  the  fam- 
ily that  controls  Fiat:  Carlo  Pesenti,  the 
cement  king:  Giorgio  Valerio,  whose 
power  was  based  in  electrical  companies 
that  made  up  Milan  Edison;  Leopoldo 
Pirelli,  operating  head  of  the  tire-mak- 
ing empire:  Giovanni  Borghi,  producer  of 
Ignis  refrigerators;  Dino  and  Giovanni 
Fabbri,  owners  of  one  of  Europe's  biggest 
publishing  empires;  Piero  Bassetti,  the 
linen  producer;  Antonio  Cerruti,  whose 
textile  company  has  moved  into  men's 
fashion  clothing;  and  Marco  TroUi,  who 
sells  more  than  2  million  pairs  of  shoes 
annually. 

These  captains  of  industry  are  rivaled 
only  by  the  Italian  luminaries  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  advancement 
of  Western  culture  and  civilization.  Not 
only  since  the  birth  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lic, but  through  the  centuries  spanning 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Italian  Rennais- 
sance,  and  the  Risorglmento,  Italy,  has 
left  to  the  world  an  awe-inspiring  legacy 
of  art.  literature,  music,  and  scientific 
achievement.  The  names  of  Donatello, 
Botteicelli,  Cellini,  da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Michelangelo.  Corelli, 
Vivaldi,  Scarlatti,  Rossini.  Verdi.  Puccini, 
Caruso.    Pinza,    Toscanini,    Stradivari. 
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the  Congress,  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  were  as 
pleased  as  I  that  the  center's  entire  re- 
quirement for  marble  has  been  filled  by 
Italy's  gift  of  more  than  3,500  tons  of 
Carrara  marble  valued  in  excess  of  $1 
million.  This  represents  the  largest  gift 
to  the  center  from  a  foreign  nation,  and 
as  an  AmericEin  of  Italian  descent,  I  am 
proud  that  such  a  magnificent  gift  has 
been  donated  to  America  by  the  Republic 
of  Italy  in  order  to  foster  creativity  in 
the  world  of  art  and  music. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  extended  special  rec- 
ognition to  Christopher  Columbus,  whom 
we  honor  this  year  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  by  a  national  legal  holiday; 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  in  whose  honor  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  at  Weston,  DI.,  has  been 
named:  and  Constantino  Brumidi,  the 
Michelangelo  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  whose 
marble  bust  has  now  been  placed  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol.  By  honoring 
these  eminent  men  of  Italian  descent, 
the  Congress  has  strengthened  the  bonds 
of  affection  and  friendship  between  the 
people  of  our  coimtry  find  of  Italy.  I 
want  to  congratulate  EmiUo  Colombo, 
who  by  his  visit  here  in  February  helped 
to  cement  these  bonds  of  friendship,  and 
His  Excellency.  Egidio  Ortona,  the  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador  of  Italy  to  the 
United  States,  for  his  continuing  efforts 
to  perpetuate  these  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween Italy  and  America. 

It  is  with  great  personal  plesisure  that 
I  extend  my  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
the  people  of  the  Italian  Republic,  as  well 
as  to  the  Italian  Americans  in  my  own 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
and  throughout  our  coimtry,  who  are 
joining  in  this  25th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. May  the  RepubUc  of  Italy  continue 
to  experience  peace,  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress in  the  years  ahead. 


GUN      CONTROL,       REGISTRA'HON 
AND    LICENSING    ACT    OP    1971 

I  Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  proposed  Gun  Con- 
trol, Registration,  and  Licensing  Act  of 
1971. 

I  fully  realize  the  besetting  difficulties 
of  attempting  to  enact  new  gun  control 
laws  at  this  time.  But  horrendous  condi- 
tions have  developed.  The  trend  of  gun 
violence  and  gun  misuse  involving  brutal 
and  random  assaults  against  the  police 
must  be  reversed. 

Fifty-one  police  officers  have  been 
killed  in  performance  of  their  duties  so 
far  this  year,  80  percent  of  the  killings 
were  by  guns.  Measures  to  regulate  the 
use  of  firearms,  particularly  the  hand- 
gun, are  demanded  without  delay. 

Be  it  known  that  I  have  solicited  the 
comments  of  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officials  in  25  major  cities  across  the 
country. 

The  cities  include:  Atlanta,  Baltimore. 
Boston.  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland.  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Hous- 
ton, Indianapolis.  Kansas  City,  Memphis, 


Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Newark,  New 
Orleans,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  and  Washington,  D,C. 

I  shall  advise  the  House  further  when  I 
have  received  the  responses  of  these  law 
enforcement  officials. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  follows: 

StJMMABT    OF    "GXTN     Ck}NTROL,    RSGIBTSATIOM 
AND  lilCKNSINO  ACT  OT  1971" 

The  bUl  contains  five  titlee.  Title  V  at 
which  contains  general  provisions  pertain- 
ing to  seperabiUty,  effect  on  State  law,  the 
effective  date  of  the  proposal,  and  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations. 

Title  I  requires  national  registration  of  all 
firearms  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  requires  evidence  of  registration  to  accom- 
pany a  firearm  when  It  Is  carried  about,  and 
provides  that  such  registration  must  be  ex- 
hibited upon  demand  to  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  Ammunition  could  be  sold  by 
licensed  dealers  only  to  persons  having  and 
exhibiting  certificates  of  registration  for 
weapons  using  such  ammunition.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury be  notified  of  changes  of  firearms  owner- 
ship. 

The  bill  provides  penalties  of  Imprison- 
ment up  to  two  years,  a  fine  up  to  $2,000,  or 
both,  for  violations  of  the  title.  Falsification 
or  forgery  of  registration  Information  would 
be  severely  punished  by  imprisonment  of  up 
to  five  years,  a  fine  up  to  $10,000,  or  both. 
Title  I  also  would  relnstltute  recordkeeping 
requirements  for  rifle  and  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion sales  which  were  deleted  by  a  rider  In 
the  last  Osngress. 

Title  II  of  the  biU  requires  every  Individual 
to  obtain  either  a  State  gun  permit  or  a  Fed- 
eral gun  permit  before  he  is  entrusted  with 
a  gun.  The  bill  specifies  minimum  standards 
for  an  "adequate"  State  gun  permit  law.  If 
the  State  does  not  adopt  a  system  that  meets 
the  minimum  standards.  Federal  gun  per- 
mits are  required.  After  September  1,  1972, 
no  person — whether  a  licensed  dealer  or  a 
private  individual — may  sell  firearms  or  am- 
munition to  an  individual  who  does  not  have 
either  a  State  permit  (meeting  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  Act)  or  a  Federal  gun  per- 
mit. Effective  September  1,  1973,  no  person 
may  possess  a  firearm  or  ammunition  unless 
he  has  either  an  adequate  State  gun  permit 
or  a  Federal  gun  permit. 

To  qualify  as  an  adequate  permit  system, 
the  bill  requires  that  a  State  prohibit  the  is- 
suance of  gun  permits  to  convicted  felons, 
fugitives  from  Justice,  mental  defectives,  al- 
coholics, and  Juveniles.  It  must  also  assume 
adequate  investigation  of  applicants  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  gun  permit. 

The  sale  or  possession  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition In  violation  of  the  permit  provi- 
sions of  Title  n  carries  a  maximum  sentence 
of  Imprisonment  of  five  years  and  a  fine  of 
J5.000. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  transfer  and  transporta- 
tion of  any  handgun,  except  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  military  personnel,  or  certain 
jjersons  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Potential  licensees  Include  Importers, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  qualified  under 
the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  who  may  engage 
In  Importing,  manufacturing  or  dealing  In 
handguns  for  law  enforcement  authorities, 
the  military,  or  other  licensees.  The  only 
other  kinds  of  non- governmental  groups  who 
may  qualify  for  handgun  licenses  are  sport- 
ing or  recreational  pistol  clubs  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  To  qualify  for  a  license,  a 
pistol  club  must  have  no  members  who  are 
themselves  disqualified  from  handgun  owner- 
ship under  Federal  or  State  law.  The  club 
also  must  have  facilities  and  procedures  for 
storing  the  club's  handguns  when  they  are 
not  being  used  for  spKjrtlng  or  recreational 
purposes. 


Title  m  also  provides  a  procedure  for 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  privately  owned 
handg\ms  to  Federal,  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  are  authorized  to  re- 
imburse the  owner  of  the  handgun  for  the 
value  of  the  weapon,  or  $26,  whichever  Is 
greater.  The  bill  provides  that  the  handgun 
restrictions  in  Title  m  shall  become  ef- 
fective one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act.  Title  ni  also  prohibits  the 
sale  or  deUvery  of  handguns  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  are  not 
suitable  for  nor  readily  adaptable  to  sport- 
ing purposes  under  standards  presently  ap- 
plied by  the  Secretary  to  Imported  firearms. 
Thus,  the  blU  would  apply  the  Import  restric- 
tions on  cheap  handguns  of  the  1968  Oun 
Ckintrol  Act  to  handguns  domestically  manu- 
factured. These  latter  handgun  restrictions 
would  become  effective  60  days  after  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  an  Incentive 
to  States  to  adopt  adequate  gun  permit  sys- 
tems. It  specifies  that  after  June  30,  1973, 
a  State  must  have  an  adequate  gun  permit 
system  to  be  eligible  to  share  in  the  distri- 
bution of  Federal  firearms  and  ammunition 
excise  tax  proceeds,  which  today  are  ear- 
marked as  the  Federal  Wildlife  Restoration 
Fund.  The  size  and  distribution  of  the  F\md 
depend  directly  on  sales  and  use  of  firearms 
and  ammunition,  therefore,  it  Is  appropriate 
to  reward  those  States  that  effectively  regu- 
late firearms. 

If  we  are  serious  in  our  professions  of  con- 
cern about  crime,  and  especially  violent 
crime,  then  let  us  move  directly  against  the 
favored  weapon  of  the  lawless — guns,  par- 
ticularly handguns.  Licensing  and  registra- 
tion are  rudimentary  steps  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  public  safety  by  keeping  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals,  juveniles  and  the 
insane. 


REVENUE-SHARING  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  is  currently 
urging  the  Congress  to  adopt  their  rev- 
enue-sliaring  proposal. 

I  have  stated  that  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing.  I  have  felt  that 
this  proposal  has  great  potential  in  re- 
lieving the  tax  burden  of  our  citizens — 
especially  the  property  owner. 

I  will  stand  by  my  previous  statement. 
However,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, I  have  serious  reservations  whether 
the  enactment  of  revenue  sharing  would 
provide  any  relief  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  if  the  administra- 
tion impounds  revenue-sharing  funds  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  has  impoimded 
$12.4  billion  lawfully  appropriated  by 
Congress? 

If  the  President  can  impound  $34  mil- 
lion that  were  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  regional  medical  programs,  then  he 
can  surely  impoimd  $34  million  that 
would  go  to  Los  Angeles  under  revenue 
sharing. 

If  the  President  refuses  to  spend  $200 
million  that  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  water  and  sewer  facilities,  he  can 
surely  refuse  to  re'ease  the  SI  million 
that  Torrance  is  authorized  under  reve- 
nue sharing. 

If,  at  a  time  when  our  Navv  is  being 
seriously  challenged  by  the  Soviet  Navy, 
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the  administration  insists  on  "freezing" 
$957  million  appropriated  for  naval  ship 
construction,  it  can,  surely  "freeze"  $398.- 
012  that  is  earmarked  for  Compton  un- 
der the  revenue-sharing  proposal. 

If  the  administration  has  the  author- 
ity to  impound  $18  million  appropriated 
for  NASA  research  and  development; 
$583  million  for  model  cities;  $672  million 
for  airport  construction,  expansion  and 
improvement;  $10  million  for  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  and  a 
myriad  of  other  programs  lawfully 
funded  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President,  then  the  administration 
can  surely  impound  funds  that  would  be 
authorized  by  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  revenue  sharing  is  de- 
signed to  help  our  financially  pressed 
cities  and  enable  them  to  relieve  the 
burden  on  the  overtaxed  property  owner. 
I  support  this  idea.  However,  if  revenue 
sharing  is  administered  similar  to  the 
method  by  which  appropriations  are  im- 
pounded, I  seriously  question  whether  the 
taxpayer  would  receive  any  relief  at  all. 


June  2,  1971 


DROUGHT  RELIEF  LEGISLATION  IS 
URGENTLY  NEEDED  NOW 

'Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  is  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  deficiencies  in  our  present  farm  dis- 
aster relief  programs,  and  also  the  press- 
ing need  for  improvements  in  the  manner 
in  which  these  programs  are  admin- 
istered. 

No  better  example  for  the  need  of  im- 
provement can  be  found  than  the  current 
drought  crisis  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States.  The  extended  drought  in  western 
Oklahoma  alone  is  predicted  to  cause  the 
1971  wheat  crop  to  be  the  lowest  \ield 
since  1957—36  million  bushels  fewer  than 
were  harvested  during  last  year  alone. 
What  little  assistance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  to  this  area  thus  far 
has  been  slow  in  coming,  and  even  then 
it  has  only  been  made  available  in  patch- 
work fashion. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  have  seen 
many  disasters  in  their  State— tornadoes, 
floods,  blizzards — but  they  know  a 
drought  is  unlike  any  other  type  of  nat- 
ural disaster.  The  damage  it  creates  is  not 
brought  on  overnight — the  disaster  con- 
ditions are  building  up  over  months  and 
months.  Likewise,  the  damage  wrought 
by  a  drought  cannot  be  repaired  in  quick 
order,  no  matter  how  much  Federal  as- 
sistance is  qu'ckly  made  available  to  a 
stricken  area.  Lost  crops  are  gone  for- 
ever— champion  breeding  livestock  may 
take  generations  to  replace — once  rich 
topsoil  will  take  years  to  reclaim.  And 
Oklahomans  know  another  thing — the 
only  real  way  drought  damage  can  be 
ended  L^  for  the  rains  to  come  again. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  there  are  many 
ways  our  Federal  Government  can  lessen 
the  impact  of  drought  disaster.  To  do 
this,  however,  we  must  gear  our  assist- 
ance programs  to  the  very  unique  nature 
of  a  drought.  We  must  have  very  simple 
and  flexible  conditions  imder  which  an 
area  can  be  designated  as  a  drought  dis- 
aster area.  We  must  have  funds  promptly 


available  for  low-interest  loans  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  areas,  so 
that  breeding  stock  and  poultry  can  be 
saved  when  feed  crops  cannot  be  raised 
on  the  land.  Feed  grams  also  must  be 
readily  available  at  surplus  commodity 
prices,  so  that  farmers  and  ranchers  can 
continue  operations  without  financial 
ruination. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  this  much-needed 
assistance  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
our  Nation.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  simplify  procedures  and  re- 
move the  redtape  for  obtaining  desig- 
nation as  a  drought  disaster  area,  and 
will  expedite  assistance  payments  to  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  that  area. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Governor  of  any  State 
to  request  designation  as  a  drought  dis- 
aster area  directly  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — the  same  procedure  which 
is  currently  used  for  expediting  assist- 
ance to  areas  declared  by  the  President  to 
be  major  disaster  areas. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
Secretary  will  be  authorized  during 
drought  emergencies  to  furnish  livestock 
feed  and  hay,  as  well  as  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
afTected  areas.  The  Secretary  will  be 
further  authorized  to  pronde  assistance 
to  unemployed  farmworkers  and  ranch 
hands,  and  to  cancel  emergency  assist- 
ance crop  loss  loans  which  he  makes  to 
insure  continued  operation.s  during  the 
period  of  the  drought. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  expe- 
dite this  proposal,  and  to  provide  this 
streamlined  form  of  disaster  relief  to  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  our  Nation.  The 
damage  and  destruction  of  drought  dis- 
aster can  never  be  totally  avoided,  but  I 
believe  this  type  of  legislation  can  make 
great  strides  toward  protecting  rural 
America  from  suffering  permanent  and 
irreparable  losses  during  drought  crises. 


THE  LATE  AUDIE  MURPHY 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.' 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
and  untimely  death  of  Audie  Murphy  on 
last  Sunday  in  an  airplane  accident  was 
too  sad  and  regrettable  to  contemplate. 
The  entire  Nation  bows  its  head  in 
solemn  mourning. 

Rated  as  the  Nations  top  hero  of 
World  War  n,  the  courage  and  gallantry 
of  this  man  on  the  field  of  battle  stands 
unexcelled  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
Always  modest  and  never  boastful,  he 
insLsted  that  many  of  his  scores  of  deco- 
rations should  be  shared  by  others  who 
were  closely  associated  with  him  in  the 
midst  of  enemy  fire. 

Every  loyal  American  recognizes  the 
debt  that  is  owed  to  Audie  Murphy  and 
his  memory.  His  record  will  imdoubtedly 
identify  him  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
heroes  of  American  history. 

This  veteran  was  a  native  Texan, 
whose  parents  were  tenant  farmers  of 
modest  means,  and  whose  ancestry 
reaches   deep   into   the   history   of   the 


State.  He  is  a  product  of  a  sturdy  stock 
of  people,  fiercely  devoted  to  God  and 
country. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Murphy's  fore- 
bearers  were  likewise  quick  to  respond  to 
their  country's  call.  His  great-great 
grandfather.  John  Berry,  was  a  veteran 
of  the  War  of  1812.  during  which  time  he 
served  under  Gen.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison and  took  part  in  some  famous 
Indian  fights — including  the  battles  of 
Tippecanoe  and  Thames.  Three  of 
Berry's  sons  served  with  distinction  dur- 
ing the  Texas  revolution.  One  was  killed 
in  action  against  Mexican  forces.  Two 
were  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

It  happens,  incidentally,  that  John 
Berry  was  also  my  great-great  grand- 
father. 

Following  his  military  service.  Audie 
Murphy  wrote  the  book,  "To  Hell  and 
Back,"  and  acted  the  leading  role  in  a 
movie  taken  from  that  publication.  He 
became  widely  acclaimed  as  an  actor. 

The  June  1  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  carried  a  featured  report  on  Mur- 
phy's death,  along  with  his  great  military 
record.  Pertinent  portions  of  the  article 
follow : 

Murphy,  who  was  born  on  a  tenant  farm 
In  Texas,  rose  to  fame  In  World  War  n  as 
the  boyish  looking  soldier  who  won  24  cita- 
tions for  his  battlefield  deeds,  including  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  nation's  highest. 

From  there,  he  entered  a  checkered  career 
in  Hollywood,  made  a  number  of  movie  suc- 
cesses and  many  failures,  married  twice,  suf- 
fered numerous  financial  setbacks  and 
tangled  with  the  law  at  least  three  times. 

He  wrote  an  autoblographio.il  book  called 
"To  Hell  and  Back."  then  starred  in  a  movie 
version  of  It. 

In  the  war.  he  had  won  almost  every  medal 
available  to  an  infantryman  and  won  a  bat- 
tlefield commission. 

Murphy  became  the  nation's  war  idol  when, 
on  a  wmter  afternoon  In  Prance,  he  climbed 
atop  a  burning  tank  destrover  loaded  with 
explosives  to  hold  off  an  advancing  companv 
of  Germany  Infantry  with  a  50-caliber  ma- 
chine gun. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  citation  he  recel\ed 
for  the  act  said : 

•  He  Wiis  alone  and  exposed  to  German  fire 
from  three  sides,  but  his  deadly  fire  killed 
dozens  of  Germans  and  caused  their  in- 
fantry attack  to  waver" 

Infantnman  Anthony  V.  Abramski.  who 
witnessed  the  event,  said  later; 

"The  fight  that  Lt.  Murphy  put  up  was  the 
greatest  display  of  guts  and  courage  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  is  only  one  In  a  million  who 
would  be  willing  to  stand  up  on  a  burning 
vehicle,  loaded  up  with  explosives,  and  hoid 
around  250  raging  Krauts  for  an  hour  and  do 
all  that  when  he  was  wounded" 

The  world  has  changed  and  so  perhaps  has 
its  concept  of  wartime  heroism  since  those 
days.  Last  December,  Murphy  was  asked  for 
his  views  about  Lt.  William  L.  Galley,  court 
martlaled  on  charges  of  murdering  civilians 
in  Vietnam. 

"I'm  not  saying  Galley's  Innocent  or  guilty," 
he  said,  "but  there's  no  excuse  for  the  kind 
of  behavior  he's  accused  of  unless  he  was  fol- 
lowing orders  If  orders  came  from  above, 
then  he's  guilty  of  nothing.  That's  what  a 
soldier  is  supposed  to  do — follow  orders." 

Murphy  often  said  his  combat  marksman- 
ship originated  from  his  days  on  the  tenant 
farm  when  he  had  to  shoot  Texas  Jackrabblts 
for  the  table.  The  family  was  so  poor,  he  said, 
that  he  often  could  afford  only  one  cartridge 
at  a  time. 

"I  Just  couldn't  afford  to  miss."  he  said. 
Born  In  Kingston.  Tex.,  on  June  20,  1924, 
he  was  turned  down  by  the  Marines  as  too 
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small  and  failed  to  become  a  paratrooper.  He 

was  assigned  to  the  Army's  3d  Division  as 
a  replacement  trooper,  serving  first  In  North 
Africi  and  later  in  France. 

He  was  wounded  three  times  in  France. 
He  won  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  on 
D-Day  when,  enraged  by  the  Germans'  use 
of  a  white  flag  to  lure  a  friend  Into  exposing 
his  position,  he  stormed  alone  up  a  hill  and 
killed  or  captured  the  enemy  troops  who  were 
there. 

He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  on  the 
battlefield  and  mustered  out  of  the  Army  as 
a  captain.  He  wanted  to  Ijecome  a  career 
soldier  but  was  turned  down  after  being 
classified  as  50  per  cent  disabled  because  of 
his  wounds. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING- 
ITS  INCIDENCE 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  childhood  lead 
poisoning  is  the  scourge  of  America's 
slums.  Its  victims  are  the  small  chil- 
dren— almost  none  of  them  older  than 
6 — who  pick  up  lead-tainted  paint  and 
plaster  chips  which  have  fallen  from  the 
v,alls  and  ceilings  of  their  dilapidated 
apartments  and  homes  and  then  eat 
them.  Over  months,  the  lead  these 
youngsters  ingest  accumulates — a  child 
eating  daily  a  few  small  leaded  chips  no 
larger  than  the  size  of  an  adult's  thumb- 
nail for  about  3  months  or  longer,  can 
develop  clinical  symptoms  of  lead  poison- 
ing. The  ultimate  result?  Death,  cerebral 
palsy,  blindness,  kidney  impairment, 
brain  damage. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Environ- 
mental Management,  a  division  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  estimated  the  number  of 
children  suffering  from  lead  poisoning  at 
250.000  to  400.000.  Two  hundred  children 
will  die  this  year;  800  will  suffer  per- 
manent institutionalization:  3,200  will 
suffer  moderate  to  severe  brain  damage. 

In  other  words,  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing is  a  national  calamity.  As  Dr.  Jane  S. 
Lin-Fu  has  written  in  "Childhood  Lead 
Poisoning  ...  An  Eradicable  Disease," 
published  in  Children's  magazine,  the 
January-Februar>'  1970  issue: 

iTthis  man-made  disease  exists  in  epi- 
demic projxjrtlons  in  many  cities. 

Only  last  week,  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
newspapers  reported  the  findings  of  a 
survey  of  some  350  children  tested  for 
lead  poisoning  in  the  District's  model 
cities  area.  Some  10  percent  have  a 
higher  lead  concentration  in  their  bodies 
than  is  considered  safe.  City  health  offi- 
cials estimate  that  as  high  as  10  percent 
of  the  50.000  children  who  live  in  old 
hou.'^es  in  the  District  of  Columbia  might 
have  high  lead  levels. 

Similar  situations  exist  In  our  other 
major  cities. 

In  New  York  City: 

It  is  e.stimated  that  there  are  120,000 
endangered  chUdren  ...  At  any  one  mo- 
ment, we  might  have  10,000  children  with 
blood  lead  levels  over  0.06  mg.  percent  .  .  . 
(McClaughlln,  M.  C.,  "Two  Health  Problems: 
One  Solution,"  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Volume  46,  p.  454, 
June.   1970). 


In  Chicago: 

The  total  number  of  children  living  In 
these  areas  of  the  age  group  at  risk  for  lead 
poisoning  Is  about  150,000.  (Blanksma,  L.  A., 
et  al,  "Incidence  of  High  Blood  Lead  Levels 
in  Chicago  Children,"  Pediatrics,  Volume  44, 
pp.  661-67,  November,  1969). 

In  Philadelphia: 

According  to  the  1960  census.  Health 
Districts  1,  4,  5.  and  6  (the  lead  belt),  had 
86.000  children  In  the  age  group  considered 
(1-6  years).  (Philadelphia  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Record  of  Community  Meet- 
ing on  Prevention  of  Childhood  Lead  Poison- 
ing, April  22,  1970). 

In  Newark: 

Based  on  the  1960  census,  over  two  thirds 
of  the  approximately  40,(XK)  Newark  children 
m  the  age  group  1-5  years  reside  In  housing 
typical  of  lead  poisoning  environments. 
(Browder,  A.,  "Epidemiologic  Notes  and  Re- 
ports, Lead  Poisoning — Newark,  New  Jersey," 
Morbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Report, 
Volume  19,  page  358,  September  12,  1970). 

Lead  poisoning  is  not  a  disease  limited 
to  the  older  cities  of  the  Northeast.  In 
the  past  10  years,  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
have  been  reported  in  26  different  States. 
In  1970,  new  cases  or  pilot  programs  have 
been  reported  in:  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Portland,  Maine;  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Providence,  R.I.;  Norfolk,  'Va.;  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Dallas. 
Tex.,  and  Charleston,  B.C. 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  indeed  a 
silent  epidemic  across  this  land. 


RECOGNITION  OF  A  VALUABLE 
RESOURCE— THE  MEDIC 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
a  reply  I  received  last  week  from  Philip 
J.  Rutledge.  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  subject  of  our  communi- 
cation was  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram for  paramedics  in  the  District. 

I  trust  that  many  of  you  saw  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Rosenthal's  insertion  last 
week  about  such  a  program  in  Washing- 
ton State.  He  stressed  the  critical  man- 
power shortage  in  medicine,  urging  we 
begin  to  alleviate  it  now,  with  similar 
programs  in  other  States. 

By  merely  taking  advantage  of  the 
training  thousands  of  medical  corpsmen. 
discharged  each  year  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices, we  can  actually  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone — we  can  remedy  the  present 
physician  shortage  throughout  the  coun- 
try, while  at  the  same  time,  providing 
worthwhile  vital  employment  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  veterans  returning 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

This  year  40.000  servicemen  with  para- 
medical and  dental  specialties  will  be 
separated  from  the  armed  services.  These 
women  and  men  have  had  medical  train- 
ing during  their  service  tours.  They  have 
worked  as  skilled  technicians  in  service 
hospitals  and  can  probably  perform 
many  tasks,  by  virtue  of  experience,  as 
well  as  many  doctors. 

The  paramedic  would  not  be  competi- 
tive with  the  physicians,  but  would  rath- 


er work  with  the  doctors  and  handle 
routine  procedures  such  as  setting  casts, 
suturing,  vaccinations,  or  basic  examin- 
ing and  thereby  freeing  the  physicians 
for  the  more  demanding  tasks  requiring 
their  special  attention. 

It  is  ironic  that  these  men  are  given 
medical  responsibility  day  in  and  day  out 
at  Fort  Meade,  and  yet  are  not  utilized 
in  the  same  skills  when  they  step  across 
the  street  and  off  the  base.  The  tragedy 
is  that  the  services  that  they  are  capable 
of  performing  are  in  such  urgent  demand 
today,  not  only  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  small  rural  towns  in  Washington 
but  in  every  comer  of  America, 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Rutledge  follows: 

goveknment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Washington,  DC,  May  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Gilbert  Gude, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Gude:  Your  letter  of 
April  28,  1971  concerning  the  ut,lltzatlon  of 
paramedloals  Is  indeed  timely  for  our  de- 
partment. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  requesting  a 
grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
to  broaden  the  training  program  that  we 
have  begun  at  D.C.  General  Hospital.  As  you 
know,  this  is  a  teaching  hospital  that  has 
students  and  professors  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  and  George  Washington 
Medical  School. 

At  present,  we  have  13  trainees  in  this 
program  of  which  ail  are  veterans.  These  em- 
ployees are  being  trained  by  the  regular 
teaching  physicians  and,  at  present,  are  being 
utilized  as  Physicians'  Assistants  in  the  fcHi- 
lowing  services:  All  medical  services;  and 
Emergency  Room. 

We  are  discussing  with  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  the  establishment  of  an 
Associate  Arts  Degree  for  the  participants. 
As  the  program  develop)s,  we  would  envision 
a  Baccalaureate  Degree  for  more  advanced 
work. 

It  Is  our  desire  to  broaden  this  program 
and  it  is  to  this  end  that  we  are  requesting 
the  grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  A  oopy  of  this  project  Is  enclosed  for 
your  Information. 

We  hope  this  program  will  be  a  model  for 
the  nation.  Since  the  paramedical  employees 
would  be  working  side  by  side  with  medical 
students  and  interns,  the  ejcperlence  at  D.C. 
General  Hospital  could  have  nationwide  Im- 
pact as  these  students  enter  practice  In  other 
loca;iltles. 

One  serious  problem  Is  the  need  for  sti- 
pends for  the  students  who  are  In  training 
to  be  Physicians'  Assistants.  The  grant  we 
are  requesting  will  establish  the  program, 
but  It  win  not  provide  for  stipends. 

Thank   you   for   your   interest.   If   at   any 
time  you  would  like  to  talk  with  the  indi- 
viduals Involved  in  this  program,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  arrange  a  visit  or  a  meeting. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  J.  RtrrLEDCE, 

Director. 


BILL  BATES  CENTER  FOR  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

<Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of 
us  who  knew  Bill  Bates  as  a  dear  friend 
and  as  an  outstanding  and  devoted  Mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber,  the  words  of  Msgr. 
John  E.  Mullarkey,  spoken  at  the  opening 
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of  the  Bates  Center  for  Public  Affairs  at 
the  State  College  at  Salem,  Mass.,  will 
bring  back  fond  memories. 

Tot  those  who  did  not  have  the  honor 
and  the  immense  enJojTnent  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Bill,  these  remarks, 
delivered  by  the  former  pastor  of  Saint 
Pius  V  Rectory  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  whom 
Bill  used  to  serve  Mass  when  he  was  a 
young  boy,  will  impart  some  measure  of 
the  profound  respect  and  the  love  which 
was  felt  for  this  good  man  by  everyone 
who  knew  him,  and  some  measure  of  his 
dedication,  his  energy,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  ability. 

Certainly  it  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  Bill 
and  to  the  goals  and  principles  for  which 
he  worked  so  hard  and  so  long,  that  the 
Center  for  Public  Affairs  at  Salem  will 
bear  his  name.  He  contributed  greatly  to 
Its  inception,  and  I  know  his  name  will 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  continued  development  of  the 
Center  as  a  forum  for  discussion  and 
learning. 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that 
Bill  Bates  is  no  longer  with  us.  but  with 
the  greatest  pride  in  having  known  his 
friendship  and  wise  counsel  for  so  many 
wonderful  years,  that  I  share  with  my 
colleagues  today,  this  moving  tribute: 
Ettloct    on    Occasion    of    Opbninc    of   thb 

Bates   Center   for   Public   Affairs — Mas- 

SACHTTSrTTS       STATE       COLLEGE       AT       SaLEM, 

April  30.  1971 
(By   Rev.    Msgr.   John   E.    MuUarkey) 

We  are  gathered  today  to  pay  reverent  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  friend, 
William  Henry  Bates. 

Death  Is  an  uncontested  fact  of  life  that 
knows  of  no  exceptions.  Rich  and  poor,  great 
and  simple,  all  must  accept  It  as  Inevitable 
without  dispute.  To  some  It  can  be  the  great- 
est of  life's  humiliations,  filled  with  embar- 
rassment and  frustration.  To  others  It  may 
mean  merely  the  passing  from  the  present 
life  Into  an  entirely  novel  and  unknown  ex- 
istence. But  to  the  man  of  faith  death  Is  not 
Just  a  separation  and  the  termination  of 
earthly  existence — no— it  Is  the  fulflllment 
of  the  things  he  believes  In  and  of  the  things 
he  hopes  for. 

There  Is  no  death  for  those  who  live  in  the 
Lord.  From  the  day  of  our  Baptism  we  begin 
to  live  In  the  House  of  the  Lord  and  our  lives 
are  up  In  His.  The  longing  to  see  Hlra  and 
be  with  Him  begins  then  and  never  ends.  It  Is 
not  for  us  to  wait  until  the  moment  of  death 
to  see  Christ.  Rather,  when  we  come  to  that 
hour,  we  bring  a  life  spent  in  the  presence 
of  Ood  as  we  have  seen  Him  In  the  people 
with  whom  we  have  spent  our  lives.  His  voice 
has  spoken  to  us  In  the  forgiving  words  of 
others.  We  have  been  His  hands  as  we  have 
tried  to  heal  and  to  clothe  and  to  feed.  We 
will  find  Christ  if  we  look  for  Him  In  the 
strange  sudden,  unexpected  places  of  His 
choosing. 

I  stood  across  the  grave  from  BUI  on  that 
lonely  November  day  almost  twenty-two  ypars 
ago  when  his  beloved  father  was  laid  to  rest. 
I  could  see  the  tears  gUsten'.n^r  in  his  eyes 
and  his  lips  moved  In  pre.yer  and  I  remem- 
ber, as  vividly  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  as 
he  nodded  his  head  and  gave  every  Indication 
of  a  man  who  had  made  a  decision  and  I  have 
always  felt  that  It  was  at  that  moment  that 
this  strapping,  exceptionally  handsome 
young  Nava!  officer  made  the  pledge  that 
committed  him  to  picking  up  and  carrying 
the  torch  that  had  been  snatched  so  abruptly 
from  his  father's  hands. 

How  superbly  he  was  equipped  for  the 
task.  Born  of  God-fearing  and  God-loving 
parents,  the  'hlrd  child  in  a  family  of  eight. 
his  home  was  a  sancutary  of  love  and  devo- 
tion  His  brother  and  sisters  were  all  united 


in  a  remarkable  sense  of  unity  that  was 
firmly  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  word 
and  example  of  his  beloved  father  and 
mother. 

His  religious  profession  was  genuine  and 
sincere.  Respect  and  esteem  for  his  Church 
was  p€u-t  of  his  daily  living  and  went  band 
in  hand  with  his  love  and  devotion  for  his 
family,  his  fellowman  and  his  country. 

He  was  endowed  by  Ood  with  great  nat- 
ural gifts,  a  fine  mind — a  magnificent  phy- 
sique— a  handsome  countenance — a  ready 
smile  that  caused  his  face  to  beam  with 
friendliness  as  he  resp>onded  to  the  impulses 
of  his  warm  and  generoxts  heart.  Men  could 
differ  with  him  strongly  but  none  ever  ques- 
tioned his  integrity  or  his  honor.  For  over 
nineteen  years  he  served  the  people — his 
friends — his  neighbors — in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  with  fidelity  and  distinc- 
tion. 

For  thirty-three  years  the  Bates  family, 
George  J.  and  WUllam  H..  distinguished 
father  and  son,  gave  devoted,  intelligent  un- 
selfish service.  Humble  men  of  deep  convic- 
tion and  unshaken  integrity,  they  were  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  whose  concern 
they  had  maule  their  own. 

They  have  left  to  their  family  the  legacy 
of  honored  and  res{)ected  names.  And  though 
the  days  and  months  of  separation  have  in- 
creased, their  loyal  tund  never-forgetting 
family  will  look  with  tear  stained  eyes  but 
with  full  confidence  to  our  all  loving  Father, 
trusting  always  in  the  promise  of  our  Sav- 
ior, "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life — 
he  who  believes  in  Me  although  he  be  dead 
shall  live  and  everyone  who  believes  and 
trusts  in  Me  shall  never  die." 

May  Ood  grant  His  peace  to  the  generous, 
compassionate  souls  of  George  J.  and  Wil- 
liam Henry  Bates 


ARMED    FORCES    DRUG    ABUSE 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Ml".  MoNAGAN )  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  about  which  I  am 
going  to  speak. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10,  I  introduced  H.R.  8216,  "The  Armed 
Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971," 
which  is  designed  to  remedy  the  rapidly 
escalating  drug  abuse  problem  within  the 
Armed  Forces.  Since  I  filed  the  bill,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  interest  in  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  other  Members  of 
Congress,  by  returned  veterans,  by  the 
news  media,  and  by  the  public  generally. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebert  > ,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
has  assured  me  that  the  committee  will 
consider  scheduling  hearings  on  my  bill 
and  the  general  subject  of  drug  abuse  in 
the  military  after  it  has  determined  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  subject.  The  chairman  stated  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  done  im- 
mediately about  this  tragic  and  rapidly 
growing  problem. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  my 


bill  with  the  support  of  45  additional 
sponsors.  These  cosponsors  include:  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  ( Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO ) ,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyh'ania 
(Mr.  BiKSTKR) ,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Broomfikld),  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bur- 
ton), the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Chisholm),  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Clancy),  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Colltos),  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  C6rdova).  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cot- 
ter) ,  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson),  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski),  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe), 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr! 
Frenzel),  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Gallagher),  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Grasso),  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Halpern)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha),  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler),  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler), 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Helstoski)  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Johnson),  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  King),  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Kyros)  .  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mc- 
Dade),  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  McDonald),  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney).  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler", the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Nix)  ,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Podell),  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rees)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain >,  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Sisk), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton),  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Talcott  > .  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Wilson  ) ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Yatsoni  . 

During  his  press  conference  last  night, 
President  Nixon  spoke  of  the  growing 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  him  say  that  a  corrective  program 
"insofar  as  veterans  are  concerned, 
means  treating  them  where  they  are  ad- 
dicted to  heroin  or  hard  drugs  before  re- 
leasing them."  The  President's  support 
for  this  concept  is  crucial  for  this  is  the 
main  thrust  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  speedily 
on  my  bill  knowing  that  effective  drug 
abuse  control  in  the  military  is  not  a 
partisan  issue. 

Our  bill  would  set  up  a  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Corps  within  each  branch  of  the 
armed  services  to  offer  drug  education 
and  rehabilititive  treatment  for  service- 
men. The  bill  would  prohibit  any  person 
from  being  tried  for  an  offense  invoUing 
the  possession  or  use  of  any  narcotic  drug 
if.  before  a  court  martial  was  convened, 
he  voluntarily  agreed-  to  undergo  the 
treatment  an.1  rehabilitation  recom- 
mended by  the  Drug  Corps. 
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In  addition,  no  serviceman  with  a  drug 
abuse  problem  could  be  discharged  until 
he  was  adjudged  free  from  drug  depen- 
dency by  competent  medical  authorities. 
This  provision  would  protect  the  addicted 
serviceman  as  well  as  the  civilian  soci- 
ety to  which  he  would  eventually  return. 
Since  a  serviceman  could  not  be  dis- 
charged for  drug  abuse,  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  receiving  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge for  a  problem  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  should  be  treated  medi- 
cally' rather  than  punitively. 

Likewise,  if  a  serviceman  was  dis- 
charged free  of  addiction  to  narcotic 
drugs,  he  would  not  bring  home  an  ex- 
pensive habit  which  he  would  most  prob- 
abb'^  support  by  regular  criminal  activ- 
ity. By  placing  full  responsibility  for 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  on  the  military 
services  themselves,  the  current  madness 
of  allowing  military  addicts  to  reenter 
civilian  life  with  dishonorable  discharges 
which  prevent  them  from  being  treated 
In  veterans'  hospitals,  would  be  promptly 
halted. 

I  have  recently  learned  from  Dr.  M.  J. 
Musser.  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  that  the  veterans' 
hospitals  will  be  able  to  treat  an  esti- 
mated 6,000  drug  dependent  veterans  in 
the  next  2  years.  When  one  considers  that 
according  to  the  Hagan  report,  approxi- 
mately 25.000  men  are  drug  dependent  in 
Vietnam  alone,  the  facilities  that  will  be 
available  to  veterans,  even  after  July  1. 
1971,  are  obviously  totally  inadequate. 

In  April,  at  the  biannual  meeting  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  my  resolution,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  representatives  from 
France,  Turkey,  and  Thailand,  and  called 
for  international  cooperation  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  export  of  dangerous  narcotic 
drugs,  received  unanimous  approval.  It 
is  clear  that  this  dangerous  drug  prob- 
lem must  be  confronted  on  many  levels — 
the  domestic  as  well  as  the  international, 
the  military  as  well  as  the  civilian. 

The  military  drug  abuse  problem  can- 
not remain  hidden  from  view  in  the  Pen- 
tagon closet  any  longer.  This  monumen- 
tal and  much  ignored  problem  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  public  In  order  to 
get  public  support  for  the  expensive 
measures  needed  for  control.  The  bill 
which  my  cosponsors  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  offers  an  Intelligent  and  reason- 
able remedy  for  an  epidemic  which  is  rav- 
aging our  enlisted  men.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  immediately,  the  drug  will 
have  the  power  to  wipe  out  thousands 
of  potentially  productive  yoimg  men  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Hagan  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee has  done  an  excellent  job  In 
defining  the  extent  of  the  drug  abuse 
problem  within  the  miUtary.  Now.  how- 
ever, it  is  time  to  move  to  action  and 
to  help  our  servicemen  before  it  is  too 
late — for  them  and  for  us. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  today  to  call  to 
public  attention  the  critical  nature  of 
the  military's  drug  abuse  problem.  I  ask 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  very 
important  bill. 

Our  bill  has  received  favorable  com- 
ment from  the  press  and  from  a  number 
of  my  constituents.  I  include  several  ar- 


ticles, editorials,  and  letters  in  the  Rec 
ORD  at  this  time: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  2,  1971 

The  Hanoovxr  of  War 

(By  James  Reston) 

The  qulckeet  way  for  an  American  soldier 

to  avoid  combat  In  Vietnam  and  get  back 

home  theee  days  Is  to  take  the  drugs.  If  he's 

hooked    on    heroin,    he's    finished — finished 

with    fighting,   finished    with    the    Army,    a 

casualty  of  tJie  war,  finished  with  everything 

but  the  drug  habit. 

This  l6  one  of  those  tragic  consequences 
of  war  where,  In  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  vivid 
phrase,  the  living  may  envy  the  dead.  Retir- 
ing Army  Secretary  Stanley  Reeor  recently 
testified  that  between  10  and  16  per  cent  of 
the  American  tro<^)e  in  Vietnam  have  a  seri- 
ous heroin  habit,  and  this  Is  at  best  an  offi- 
cial guess — at  least  30,000  and  maybe  twice 
the  number  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
force  are  now  In  danger  of  drug  addiction. 

The  facts  and  military  regulations  of  this 
problem  we  alarmingly  vague.  Preeldent 
Nlzon  has  conceded  that  the  problem  exists. 
The  military  authorities  have  established  a 
rehabilitation  program  to  deal  with  It.  Ex- 
treme cases  of  drug  addiction  are  compelled 
to  Join  the  program,  but  the  easy  way  In 
dubious  cases  Is  merely  to  get  the  man  home 
and  out  of  the  service. 

Getting  them  out  of  the  service  at  least 
blurs  and  disperses  the  problem.  If  the  sol- 
dier wants  out  and  does  not  volunteer  for  the 
drug  rehabilitation  program,  the  veterans 
hospitals  are  not  full  of  addicts,  but  the  sol- 
dier Is  thrown  back  on  his  own  with  an  ex- 
pensive habit  he  cannot  cure  or  afford. 

Divided  as  the  nation  Is  about  the  war, 
confused  as  It  Is  about  past  and  present  war 
objectives,  the  country  ought  to  be  able  to 
agree  about  rescuing  the  men  who  were 
drafted  Into  the  battle,  and  giving  them  the 
health  and  jobs  eesentlal  to  a  decent  life. 
This  Is  not  being  done  now.  Rehabllltatloin 
and  employment  centers  are  being  estab- 
lished, the  problems  of  the  veteran  drug- 
addict  and  the  veteran  unemployed  are  rec- 
ognized In  Washington,  but  the  sick  and  un- 
employed casualties  of  the  war  are  not  really 
being  dealt  with  effectively. 

One  of  the  major  drug  problems  of  the 
American  soldier  In  Vietnam  is  that  heroin 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  strong,  easy  to  get  and 
taken  by  smoking,  rather  than  by  needle,  and 
cheap.  It  eases  the  agony  of  combat,  and 
promises  home-leave  If  It  gets  beyond  con- 
trol. But  hooked  on  this  powerful  cheap  stuff 
In  Vietnam,  a  discharged  veteran  in  any 
normal  American  commmunlty  has  the 
means  neither  of  curing  the  habit  nor  of 
affording  the  habit,  without  stealing. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  not  been 
Indifferent  to  the  menace  of  drugs  in  Amer- 
ica. It  has  tried  to  get  at  the  proiblem  at  the 
source.  It  has  used  its  political  and  econom- 
ic power  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  drugs  in 
Turkey,  Lebanon  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  It  has  worked  effectively  with  the 
Pompidou  Government  In  Paris  to  break  up 
the  processing  of  drugs  In  Marseilles  and  else- 
where In  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  trebled 
the  number  of  agents  watching  the  drug 
trade  across  the  Mexican  border  and  through 
customs  at  the  international  airports  In  this 
country,  and  It  has  poured  Federal  money 
and  manpower  Into  breaking  up  the  drug 
peddlers  In  this  country. 

But  in  Vietnam,  where  it  has  much  more 
control  over  both  the  peddlers  and  the  sol- 
diers, the  Nixon  Administration  has  not  been 
effective.  In  Saigon,  at  least.  It  has  much 
more  authority  than  It  has  used  to  attack  the 
source  at  drugs,  to  intervene  In  the  drug  cor- 
ruption, which  reaches  Into  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Saigon  Government,  and  to  insist  that 
the  American  soldiers,  who  are  the  cMualtlee 
of  the  war-drug  culture,  go  Into  the  drug- 
rehablUtatlon  program. 


More  than  that,  the  Administration  has 
not  cooperated  In  a  serious,  private  examina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  drug  problem  with  the 
Congress.  Nobody  on  Capitol  Hill  expects  the 
President  to  approve  public  hearings  on  the 
question,  but  serious  men  in  the  Osngreas, 
both  critics  and  defenders  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy,  have  urged  him.  without  suc- 
cess, to  get  at  the  facts  of  drug  addiction 
among  the  soldiers,  and  cooperate  In  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  drug  casualties  of  the 
war. 

This  Is  80  serious  a  problem  that,  unlike 
most  political  issues  In  Washington,  It  is 
beyond  politics.  Both  parties,  all  factions  for 
and  against  the  Nixon  policy  of  "winding 
down  the  war,"  agree  on  the  human  tragedy 
of  drug  addiction  among  the  soldiers  In  Viet- 
nam, and  the  dangers  of  sending  them  back 
home  before  they  are  cured,  but  this  Is  what 
Is  happening.  To  save  their  lives  by  avoiding 
combat,  many  of  the  Americans  In  Vietnam 
are  ruining  their  lives  by  drugs,  and  are  be- 
ing sent  home  to  families  and  communities 
that  have  no  means  to  cure  or  even  under- 
stand the  tragedy  of  their  returning  sons. 

[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Pla.)  Times.  May 

34.  19711 

Cure  the  Addicts  P^st 

Some  day  when  America  counts  up  the 

terrible  costs  of  our  mistaken  Intervention  In 

the   Vietnamese   War.   we   may   come   to   a 

startling  conclusion. 

It  is  that  after  the  high  cost  in  death  and 
maiming,  the  next  most  damaging  effect  of 
the  war  was  Its  stimulation  of  the  drug  cul- 
ture In  this  country. 

The  country  has  been  aware  for  a  long 
time  of  the  large  numbers  of  soldiers  In- 
troduced to  marijuana  In  Vietnam.  The  tise 
In  this  country  has  spread  rapidly  with  the 
progress  of  the  war.  (This  week,  a  top  senior 
among  15  expelled  from  Annapolis  on  drug 
charges  said  an  Investigation  showed  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  4,300-man  brigade  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  smokes  marijviana  regu- 
larly. 

And  now  It's  deadly  heroin.  A  new  study 
revealed  that  the  use  of  heroin  by  U.S.  troops 
In  Vietnam  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. 

The  figure  heard  most  often  in  Vietnam  Is 
that  atwut  10  to  15  per  cent  of  enlisted 
men  use  heroin.  That  would  represent  about 
37,000  men.  But  some  officers  working  in  drug 
control  l>elleve  the  total  may  be  60,000,  and 
some  field  surveys  have  reported  units  with 
50  per  cent  of  their  men  on  the  drug. 

"The  army  is  now  working  to  cut  off  the  fiow 
of  cheap  drugs  and  Is  establishing  rehabili- 
tation centers.  But  there's  also  a  need  for 
Congress  to  approve  a  bill  Introduced  by  Rep. 
John  S.  Monagan.  D-Oonn. 

It  would  require  the  Army  to  certify  that 
servicemen  being  discharged  were  free  from 
drug  addiction,  thus  keeping  addicts  in  the 
service  where  rehabilitation  and  treatment 
can  t>e  administered. 

Unless  this  bill  Is  passed,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  addicts  will  be  discharged — ^time 
bombs  walking  the  streets  In  search  of  ways 
to  maintain  a  (70O-a-day  habit.  If  that  hap- 
pens, the  terror  of  this  war  really  will  be 
visited  upon  the  streets  of  American  cities. 

(From  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times, 
May  17,  19711 

MONAGAN     Bn-L    ON     MlLITAKT     ADDICTS 

The  mlUtary  services,  after  placing  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  in  surroundings 
which  expose  them  to  hard  drugs,  particu- 
larly in  Southeast  Asia,  have  too  often  fol- 
lowed the  old  routine  of  the  easy  way  out 
when  servicemen  acquire  a  drug  habit. 

The  easy  way  out  Is  to  discharge  addicts 
as  quickly  as  possible,  often  with  other  th«ua 
honorable  discharges.  That  puts  the  burden 
on  the  local  communities  to  which  the  for- 
mer servicemen  return. 
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Fifth  District  Congressman  John  S. 
Mona^n  has  filed  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  military  services  to  take  positive 
steps  to  control  the  drug  abuse  problems  In 
and  around  military  bases. 

It  would  further  require  that  no  mem.ber 
of  the  armed  forces,  who  becomes  addicted 
to  a  narcotic  drug  while  on  active  service, 
could  be  separated  from  service  until  he  re- 
ceives treatment  and  Is  Judged  free  from 
habitual  dependence  on  such  drugs. 

One  would  think  that  it  would  not  take 
a  law  to  get  the  military  service  to  discharge 
their  obvious  obligation  to  their  own  mem- 
bers and  to  the  community  at  large. 

But  they  haven't.  And  that's  why  the 
Monagaa  bill  should  receive  early  and  favor- 
able action  in  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Waterbury  American. 
May  19.  1971) 

MONACAN    PiCHTS    DBUCS 

U.S.  Rep.  John  S  Monogan  has  recom- 
mended extreme  measures  to  overcome  the 
growing  problem  of  drug-addicted  veterans 
returning  from  Vietnam.  There  will  be  the 
"friends '  of  the  Armed  Services  who  will 
decry  his  proposal  as  unworkable. 

The  only  thing  wTong  with  Monagan's  pro- 
posal Is  that  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place. 
His  three-fold  bill  would  force  the  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  establish  drug  abuse 
control  divisions:  would  prohibit  any  veteran 
from  being  released  from  the  service  while  an 
addict,  and  prohibit  any  addict  from  being 
courtmartlaled  if  he  voluntarily  agrees  to 
undergo  treatment 

Drug  abuse  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  could  never  have  reached 
todays  proportions  were  it  not  for  the  closed- 
eyes  attitude  on  the  part  of  Americans  in 
that  country.  There  have  been  all  too  many 
congressional  reports  lask  U.S.  Rep.  Robert 
Steele  of  Connecticut  what  he  saw  on  his 
recent  trip  i  of  drug  abuse  that  has  been 
ignored. 

During  World  War  II  officers  found  it  pos- 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION    VETERANS  DISCHARGED  WITH 


slble  to  put  areas  off  limits  if  they  were 
found  detrimental  to  troop  morale.  It's 
strange  that  officers  don't  know  how  (or 
don't  care  to)  crack  down  on  the  free  access 
of  drugs  In  Vietnam.  There  are  reports  that 
Americans  cannot  raid  civilian  areas  where 
drugs  are  being  sold  without  being  accom- 
panied by  Vietnamese  police. 

Why  do  officials  In  Washington  permit  the 
corruption  in  the  Saigon  government  to  con- 
tinue  without   taking  drastic   action? 

If  President  Nixon  believes  that  we  must 
remain  in  Vietnam — and  his  reasoning  ap- 
pears valid— then  he  must  order  the  Armed 
Forces  to  put  a  halt  to  the  massive  use  of 
drugs  by  the  troops.  He  must  force  the  Sai- 
gon government  to  crack  down  on  its  civilian 
offenders. 

There  are  only  two  possible  alternatives. 
One  would  be  the  complete  seclusion  of 
American  troops  from  every  area  of  civilian 
life  in  Vietnam  (that  means  no  civilian 
bars,  movies,  gambling  houses,  girls,  stores  i 
or  a  complete  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

This  nation  cannot  permit  its  vouth  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  failure  of  both  its  own 
officers  and  the  officials  of  a  "friendly"  gov- 
ernment to  Ignore   the  drug  problem. 

For  every  protest  which  Monagan  receives 
from  the  military  concerning  the  severity  of 
his  proposals,  he  should  ask  :  What  have  you 
done  to  make  it  unnecessarv  to  pass  siach 
legislation?  ^ 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Washington.  DC  .  May  24  1971 
Hon.  John  S  Monagan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

DE.AR  Mr.  Monagan:  I  jun  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  inquiry  of  May  12  regarding 
the  treatment  the  Veterans  Administration 
is  providing  for  drug  addicts. 

We  agree  with  you  that  the  problem  of 
drug  addiction  among  Vietnam  veterans  is  a 
growing  one.  The  enclosed  chart  reveals 
the   alarming   escalation    that    has    occurred 

PRINCIPAL  OR  ASSOCIATED  DIAGNOSES  OF  DRUG  DEPENDENCE 
JUNE  JO)  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  (JULY  1-MAR.  31) 


since  fiscal  year  1969.  from  a  total  of  183 
cases  among  the  under  35  age  group  in  the 
last  three  quarters  of  that  year  to  a  total  of 
2.194  cases  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
this  fiscal  year.  The  unexpectedly  huge  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  servicemen  lacing  re- 
leased with  drug  problems  has  made  our 
original  plans  inadequate,  but  we  are  step- 
ping up  our  programs  to  the  limit  ol  our 
resources. 

The  VA  has  embarked  on  a  special  medical 
program  of  treatment  of  drug  dependent  vet- 
erans. Thirty  special  treatment  units  are 
planned  nationwide  by  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
first  five  are  in  operation  now,  one  In  each 
VA  medicU  region,  and  the  next  twelve  wiU 
begin  after  July  1.  1971.  Units  will  be  lo- 
cated  in  existing  VA  hospitals  and  treatment 
will  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  eligible  vet- 
erans If  resources  permit,  we  plan  to  be  able 
to  treat  an  estimated  6,000  drug  dependent 
veterans  in  the  ne.xt  two  years,  with  each 
unit  reaching  an  average  caseload  of  200 
p.itients  with  an  average  of  15  beds  per  unit 
for  necessary  In-hospital  care. 

In  addition  to  the  special  drug  treatment 
units,  many  veterans  with  druq;  problems 
will  be  helped  in  other  VA  hospitals,  espe- 
cially in  the  acute  withdrawal  sUges  After 
initial  treatment  at  these  hospitals,  they  will 
be  referred  to  an  appropriate  addiction 
facility. 

Hospitalization  for  dnig  cases  usually  lasts 
four  to  six  weeks,  followed  by  a  prolonged 
period  of  out-patient  care.  Various  treatment 
modalities  will  be  used  including  methadone 
maintenance,  confrontation  and  other  group 
approaches,  and  social  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation techniques. 

Tile  pressure  for  treatment  of  the  literally 
thousands  of  new  cases  of  drug  dependence 
makes  It  imperative  that  the  VA  increa.se  its 
effons.  as  the  available  drug  facilities  of  the 
nation  are  inader.i  -.ately  prepared  to  serve  the 
numbers  involved  We  assure  you  that  every 
effort  Will  be  made  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
Sincerely  yours. 

M  J.  MfssER.  M.D.. 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

COMPARISON  OF  3  QUARTERS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  (OCT.  1- 


Drugj  involved  (some 
cases  represen'ed  m 
more  than  1  category) 


Under  25 


Age 


1969 


1971 


25  to  34 
1969 


35  to  44 


45  10  54 


1971 


Over  55 


1969 


1971 


Total 


1969 


1971 


1969 


1971 


Amphetamines. 

Barbiturates ._l„ 

Hallucinogens .".', 

Manhuana "." 

Opiates  (and  derivatives). 

Tranquilizers 

Other  sedatives 

Total 


1969 


3 

3 
12 

5 
32 

0 
18 


63 
84 
188 
142 
655 
5 
230 


4 
4 

0 
6 

53 
1 

42 


46 
55 
66 
58 

434 
9 

159 


9 

14 
1 
0 

64 
5 

60 


43 

77 
6 

14 
308 

31 
128 


73 


4 

16 
1 
0 
37 
13 
66 


20 

90 

3 

0 

190 

28 

202 


1  367 


110 


827 


153 


607 


137 


533 


1 
10 

0 

0 
16 

3 
29 

59 


3 

31 
1 
0 
60 
15 
67 


21 

47 
14 
11 

202 
22 

215 


1971 


175 
337 
264 
214 
,647 
88 
788 


177 


532 


3,511 


Anoka.  Minn 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Monagan:  Congratu- 
lations on  your  alert  sensitivity  to  our  prob- 
lem of  GI  drug  addiction.  Best  of  luck  with 
your  rehab  program. 
Sincerely. 

R.  W    Nash. 

Ansonia.  Conn.. 

May  14.  1971. 
Congressman  John  S.  Monagan. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  morning's  news  broadcast 
focussed  UF>on  your  newly-Introduced  bill  re 
discharge  of  drug-addicted  servicemen. 

It  sounds  like  an  excellent,  thoughtful 
proposal  and  one  which  protects  the  beat 
Interests  of  both  the  community  and  the 
men  who  have  succumbed  to  addiction  as 
their  own  private  way  out  of  a  despicable. 


mindless  war.  Now.  please  work  to  stop  the 
war,  too. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Gillette  C.  Stanton. 

Stamford.  Conn. 
Representative  John  S.  Monagan. 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Monagan:  I  have 
Just  read  about  your  Interest  in  establishing 
a  special  corps  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction  of  servicemen.  The 
problems  of  any  serviceman  returning  to 
civilian  life  are  at  best  stressing  and  can 
be  most  difficult  depending  on  the  Individual, 
but  for  a  drug  dependent  veteran,  his  medi- 
cal and  personal  problems  must  be  tre- 
mendous. 

I.  therefore  support  yoiu-  effort  to  develop 
a  medical  unit  to  attempt  to  return  a  per- 
son  to   society   who   does   not   have   a   drug 


problem  to  contend  with  after  having  served 
his  country. 

Further,  we  must  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
develop  drug  control  and  prevention  pro- 
cedures It  is  obvious  that  curing  Is  less  sat- 
isfactory than  prevention.  I  would  think 
that  the  military  establishment  would  be 
as  Ideal  as  any  for  development  of  prevenU- 
tive  techniques. 

Finally,  Just  as  a  child  does  not  learn 
family  pride  without  participating  In  family 
responsibility,  so  I  feel  that  the  young  peo- 
ple win  have  difficulty  developing  pride  In 
their  country  without  giving  or  participat- 
ing for  themselves.  This  Is  Indeed  the  essence 
of  pride  and  the  forerunner  of  vision.  I 
therefore  feel  that  a  universal  obligation  to 
participate  In  some  phase  of  our  country's 
struggle  should  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  J.  Batter,  D.M.D. 


June  2,  1971 
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May  15.  1971. 
Dear   Mr.    Monagan:    Congratulations   on 
your  fight  to  make  the  Armed  Forces  respon- 
sible for  rehabilitation  of  drug  users. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.    Ruth   L.   Bright. 

May    26,    1971. 

Hon  John  S.  Monagan. 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  strongly  endorse  the  bill  re- 
quiring servicemen   being  discharged   to   be 
free  from  drug  addiction. 
Your  truly, 

Paul     Mitchell. 
Lillian    Mitchell, 

Waterbijry,    Conn., 

May   19,   1971. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives,         "* 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  strongly  support  your  three- 
fold bill  to: 

1.  force  the  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  establish  drug  abuse  control  divisions, 

2.  prohibit  any  veteran  from  being  dis- 
charged from  the  service  while  an  addict, 
and 

3.  prohibit  any  addict  from  being  court- 
martialed  If  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  under- 
go treatment 

If  this  bill  was  reported  correctly  In  our 
local  newspaper,  then  I  am  behind  it  and 
you  100'";  My  brother  returned  from  Viet- 
nam all  messed  up  because  of  drugs,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  dishonorably  dis- 
charged because  of  an  arrest  connected  with 
this  Men  away  from  home,  lonely  and  fight- 
ing a  war  which  no  one  seems  to  want  any 
more,  are  very  susceptible  to  drug  use.  It's 
about   time  we  decided  to  help  them. 

As  my  brother  says.  "Right  on,  sir!" 
Sincerely    yours, 

Mrs  Robert  Catherine  J.  Gagnon. 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 

Washington,  DC,  May  21,  1971. 
Hon  John  S.  Monagan, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  Your  letter 
dated  May  19,  1971  addressed  to  our  National 
Commander  has  been  referred  to  us  for  reply. 
First,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  organization's  gratification  in  the 
deep   Interest  that  you  have  manifested   In 
the  drug  abuse  problem  In  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  can  assure  you  that  any  veteran  who 
has  this  problem  and  comes  to  our  attention, 
that  we  will  certainly  advise  him  as  you  re- 
quested in  yotir  letter. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  efforts  In  be- 
half of  these  unfortunate  servicemen,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  J.  Keller, 
National  Service  Director. 

St.  Petersbuko,  Pia., 

May  24.  1971. 
Representative  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  of  May 
24,  1971,  ran  an  article  on  the  editorial  page 
captioned  "Cure  the  Addicts  First." 

Your  name  was  mentioned  in  the  article  as 
sponsoring  a  bUl  which  wotild  require  the 
Army  (why  not  all  branches  of  the  service) 
to  certify  that  servicemen  being  discharged 
were  free  from  drug  addiction,  thus  keeping 
addicts  In  the  service  where  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  can  be  administered. 

May  I  congratulate  you  for  sponsoring  such 
a  most  necessary  bill.  If  you  would  Inform  me 
of  the  numbeir  of  the  bill,  I  will  be  most 
happy  to  contact  the  congressmen  from 
Florida  and  request  that  they  give  your  bUl 
full  support. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  E.  LzNDn. 


West  Harttord,  (3onn., 

May  16,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Monagan, 
Hou^e  of  Representatives,  U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  Today  I  read 
the  "Hartford  Ctourant's"  le«id  article  about 
your  proposed  legislation  regarding  drug  ad- 
dicted servicemen.  The  bill  seems  simple  and 
to  the  point.  To  simply  dishonorably  dis- 
charge the  boy  Is  not  only  a  waste  of  hu- 
manity but  another  "washing  of  hands,"  the 
traditional  disclaimer  of  reeponslWUty. 

Certainly  the  serviceman  cannot  be  re- 
lieved of  his  responsibility  for  the  problem  he 
directly  created.  Requiring  he  be  retained  In 
the  service  until  he  Is  cured,  should 
strengthen  his  resolution  to  be  cured. 

Civilian  society  has  yet  to  find  Its  o'wn  so- 
lutions to  the  drug  problem.  The  military 
should  not  be  allowed  to  compound  this 
problem. 

Yoiu-  bill  Is  the  first  new  constructive  so- 
lution that  I'm  aware  of.  I  applaud  your 
efforts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Siegfried  T,  Runge, 

Doctors  Diagnostic  Laboratort,  Inc., 

May  18,  1971. 
Congressman  John  S.  Monagan, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  The  Legis- 
lation which  you  have  Just  Introduced  re- 
quiring the  Armed  Forces  to  treat  and  re- 
habilitate young  men  addicted  to  drugs  be- 
fore their  release  from  the  service  Is  both  ex- 
cellent and  timely. 

In  my  own  office  we  have  beg^un  to  see  an 
increasing  number  of  young  people  ill  due 
to  drug  use,  and  the  sertotisness  of  the  situ- 
ation Is  all  too  app»arent. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  this  thought- 
ful measure;  Its  passage  Into  law  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  averting  a  potentially 
d£ingerous  problem. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Beryl  B,  Weinstein. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hon.  John  Monagan. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Monagan:  We  are  In  favor  of 
your  legislation  requiring  certification  that 
servicemen  are  free  of  drug  addiction  be- 
fore discharge.  Please  let  us  know  of  your 
progress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Miller. 

Danbust,  Conn., 

Af ay  24,  1971. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Monaoan:  Thank  you  for  your 
admirable  and  much  needed  bill  requiring 
our  Military  Services  to  take  positive  steps 
to  control  drug  abuse  problems  of  service- 
men— and  to  Insure  treatment  of  drug  ad- 
dicts before  discharge  from  service — includ- 
ing a  complete  cure.  This  bill  should  get  a  100 
per  cent  vote  In  passing.  With  best  wishes  for 
its — and  for  your  combined  success. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  E.  Savert. 

jFrom  the  Hartford  Courant.  May  16.  1971) 

Monagan  Drug  Bill  May  Jar  Military 

( By  Barbara  Carlson ) 

Washington. — A  drug  abuse  bill  that  was 
quietly  Introduced  In  the  House  by  U.S.  Rep. 
John  S.  Monagan,  D-5th  Dlst..  Is  a  radically 
innovative  bill  that  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
bombshell  for  the  military. 

The  bill,  Monagan  said  In  an  Interview, 
came  largely  as  a  gut  reaction — a  reaction. 


the  Congressman  said  as  he  clenched  his  fist, 
that  "something  has  to  be  done." 

Monagan  said  he  was  prompted  to  write 
the  bill  largely  because  of  his  recent  discus- 
sions with  Vietnam  veterans  about  the  drug 
situation  and  also  because  of  his  corresijond- 
ence  with  the  parents  of  a  Connecticut  vet- 
eran who  returned  home  suffering  the  agonies 
of  drug  withdrawal. 

The  bill  has  two  major  provisions — both 
controversial.  One  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Corps  In  each  section  of 
the  military — the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force.  Each  corps  would  attempt  to  prevent 
drug  addiction  through  education  and  train- 
ing, would  rehabilitate  addicts  and  would 
enforce  elimination  of  the  drug  supply. 

Another  provision,  and  the  one  most  likely 
to  set  off  lightning  bolts  from  all  sides,  says 
that  no  member  of  an  armed  force  who  Is  a 
narcotics  addict  may  be  separated  from  serv- 
ice until  "such  time  as  he  is  adjudged  by 
competent  medical  authority  to  be  free  of  any 
habitual  dependence  on  narcotic  drugs." 

And  yet  another  section  of  the  bill  states 
that  no  person  in  the  services  shall  be  tried 
for  an  offense  Involving  possession  or  use  of 
a  narcotic  If  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  under- 
go treatment  before  a  court-martial  is  con- 
vened. 

That  last  provision  should  not  shake  up  the 
Army  too  much  but  the  Marine  Corps,  It  Is 
said  is  adamant  about  drug  users  and  dis- 
charges them  dishonorably  if  they  are  dis- 
covered. The  Army  has  an  amnesty  program 
through  which  drug  users  may  turn  them- 
selves in  for  treatment  and  suffer  no  punish- 
ment. 

another  matter 

Keeping  addicted  persons  In  the  service 
until  he  is  drug-free  is  another  matter. 

There  Is,  first  of  all,  the  legality  of  the 
matter. 

A  public  Information  officer  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  stated  flatly  that  "you 
can't  legally  keep  somebody  two  days"  after 
his  term  of  service  is  up. 

Monagan's  bill  would  have  to  overturn 
this  law. 

And  It  would  also  have  to  change  the  en- 
tire concept  of  the  Army,  according  to  other 
sources. 

A  psychiatrist  in  the  Army's  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  said  the  provision  to  re- 
habilitate drug  addicts  before  they  can  be 
separated  wotild  demand  "a  change  In  the 
mission  of  the  Army." 

The  Army,  he  said,  has  been  structured  as 
a  "single-mission  operation" — and  that  mis- 
sion has  not  been  rehabilitation. 

The  psychiatrist  was  dubious  about  the 
efficiency  of  attempting  to  get  someone  off 
drugs  who  doesn't  want  to  give  up  drugs — 
but,  he  said.  Involuntary  rehabilitation 
"might  work  If  you  lock  up  a  man  for  a 
couple  of  years.  But  this  would  make  It  a 
pseudo  crime  and  the  Army  Is  not  funded 
to  do  this  .  .  .  The  Army  Is  funded  not  to  re- 
habilitate but  to  fight  wars." 

many    questions 

There  are,  then,  questions  about  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Army — should  the  Army  be  In 
the  business  of  social  rehabilitation?  and 
questions  about  the  legality  of  keeping  men 
after  their  term  of  service  is  up.  And  there 
are  medical  questions  about  the  possibility 
of  achieving  success  where  a  man  Is  required 
to  go  off  drugs  when  he  doesn't  want  to. 

The  last  question  has  as  many  answers  as 
there  are  psychiatrists.  One  psychiatrist  In 
the  Veterans  Administration  said  the  theory 
that  involuntary  treatment  wouldn't  work 
Is  an  "old  bugaboo." 

Rep.  Monagan  takes  the  view  that  bis  bill 
"Involves  recasting  our  thinking."  With  the 
drug  problem  of  "epidemic  proportions,"  he 
said,  "we've  got  to  revise  our  attitudes." 

Before  April  24.  the  day  of  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations In  Washington  against  the  Viet- 
nam war.   veterans  camped  In  the  nation's 
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capital  and  talked  to  congressmen — among 
tbem  Monagan.  The  veterans,  Monagan  said, 
were  distressed  at  the  handling  of  drug 
users  In  Vietnam,  at  the  "Inadequacy,  the 
absence,  of  any  real  constructive  arrange- 
ments to  take  care  of  them  (addicts)." 

PXasONAL    KLXMXm 

And  the  "personal  element"  In  a  case 
brought  to  the  congressman's  attention  also 
had  a  big  part  In  moving  him  to  present  his 
bUl — which  would  be  officially  the  "Armed 
Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971." 

A  letter  from  the  parents  of  a  19-year-old 
veteran  said  that  the  young  nuin  returned 
home,  separated  from  the  Army,  at  10:30 
one  night  last  January.  By  3  a.m.,  the  letter 
says,  the  parents  were  "half  dragging  and 
half  carrying  the  withering  and  pain-racked 
body  of  our  son,  who  by  this  time  had  ad- 
mitted to  us  that  he  was  addicted  to  heroin 
and  had  been  using  it  for  the  past  nine 
months." 

The  young  soldier  had  been  discharged  awl- 
mlnlstratlvely  before  his  tour  of  duty  was 
finished. 

WBOTK    TO     MONAGAN 

The  parents  wrote  Monagan,  "Does  the 
government  owe  men  no  explanation?"  They 
asked  Monagan  to  look  Into  the  matter  "to 
save  another  child  from  someday  being 
thrown  Into  this  situation." 

One  response  the  congressman  received 
from  his  questions  to  the  Army  about  this 
addicted  youth  Included  this  statement.  "To 
be  completely  candid,  the  Army  Is  still  strug- 
gling with  effective  ways  to  deal  with  the 
drug  abuse  problem." 

Monagan  seemed  pleased  with  the  response 
to  the  bUl.  It  has  been  mentioned  favorably 
on  national  television  and  radio. 

And  Congress  seems  in  the  mood  to  sup- 
port some  sort  of  funding  for  Increased  care 
for  servicemen  who  become  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics. 

(Monagan  hasn't  made  an  eetlmate  of 
what  Implementation  of  his  bill  would  ccst; 
It  would  Involve,  he  said,  "personnel  costs 
and  poeslbly  some  construction."  An  Army 
officer  estimated  that,  for  the  Army  alone, 
the  cost  of  Increased  personnel  to  care  for 
addicts  would  run  to  t7  million  a  year.) 

CHANGE  or  vcrws 

There  are  enormous  problems  Involved  In 
changing  the  entire  traditional  view  of  drug 
addicts,  who,  strictly  speaking,  are  breaking 
the  law. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  estimates  about  the 
number  of  drug  experimenters,  drug  users 
and  drug  addicts  In  the  armed  forces  and 
one  estimate   is  about  as  good   as  another. 

"You  can't  do  epidemiological  studies  on 
an  Illegal  disease."  an  Army  phychlatrlst 
noted. 

But  all  signs — and  the  statlsptlos  there 
are — point  to  a  sizeable  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  drug  users  In  Vietnam  In  the  past 
year. 

Monagan  feels  there  Is  a  "sense  of  urgency 
developing." 

Whatever  the  legal,  medical  and  phlloeo- 
phlcal  snags  to  Monagan's  bill,  it  Is  nonethe- 
less, the  first  bill  of  Its  type  to  be  presented. 
The  effect,  even  of  Its  Introduction,  could 
be  revolutionary. 

(From  the  Connecticut  Sunday  Herald, 
May  30,  1971) 
News  From  Washington 
(By  Bdlth  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 
Washington. — A     Vietnam     war     veteran 
from  Connecticut  arrived  home  recently  to 
enjoy  what  his  family  thought  would  be  a 
Joyful   homecoming  celebration.   But   a   few 
hours  later  he  wa«  suffering  the  agonies  of 
drug  withdrawal  and  had  t»  be  committed 
to  an  Insane  asylum. 
The   yotmg  man's  parents  communicated 


with  R«p.  John  S.  Monagan  of  Waterbury 
and  urged  the  Congressman  to  take  action 
to  prevent  similar  experiences  by  narcotics 
addicts  In  the  Service. 

The  parents  wrote  Monagan: 
"Does  the  government  owe  me  no  explana- 
tion?' They  aaked  the  congressman  to  look 
Into  the  matter  "to  save  another  child  from 
someday  being  thrown  Into  this  situation." 
In  an  Interview  with  the  Connecticut  Sun- 
day Herald,  Monagan  s&ld : 

"I  checked  Into  this  with  the  Army  and 
learned  that  the  Veterans  Administration  did 
not  have  a  record  of  this  soldier's  taking 
hard  driigs,  although  all  the  time  he  was  In 
Vietnam  he  did  so  and  his  parents  knew  It." 
Where  does  a  young  man — and  there  are 
thousands  like  him — turn  for  help? 

"There  was  nothing  In  this  soldier's  mili- 
tary record  and  there  should  have  been," 
Monagan  contends.  "Apparently,  the  Army 
Is  looking  the  other  way." 

In  order  to  correct  this  type  of  situation 
and  deal  with  the  drug  hazard  confronting 
military  men,  Monagan  has  Introduced  leg- 
islation this  week  to  establish  a  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Corps  which  would  set  up  and  over- 
see a  drug  abuse  control  program  for  the 
Armed  FVsrces. 

The  most  Important  provision  of  Mon- 
agan's bill  states  that  no  member  of  an 
Armed  Force  who  Is  adjudged  addicted  to  a 
narcotic  drug  by  competent  medical  au- 
thorities during  his  active  duty,  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  until  he  no  longer 
has  any  habitual  dependence  on  narcotic 
drugs. 

Monagan  said  his  bill  (H.R.  8216)  Is  at- 
tracting growing  Interest  and  from  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  he  reflled  the  bill  Wednes- 
day In  order  to  show  the  measure's  coeponsor. 
As  proof  of  the  seriousness  of  the  drug 
problem  in  the  military.  Monagan  cited  a  re- 
cent drug  report  by  a  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  headed  by  Rep.  Elliott  G. 
Hagan  (D-Ga).  The  report  showed  at  least 
60  per  cent  and  undoubtedly  many  more  of 
the  men  In  Vietnam  habitually  use  mari- 
juana and  up  to  10  per  cent  of  our  person- 
nel there  use  hard  drugs. 

The  Congressional  Subcommittee  found 
that  the  heroin  problem  in  Vietnam  Is  In- 
creasing In  seriousness  because  abundant 
supplies  of  the  drug  are  reaching  the  area 
from  new  processing  laboratories  In  Laos  and 
that  there  are  processing  laboratories  In 
Thailand  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  testimony  of  Interested  officers  of  the 
various  services  Indicated  that  Investigations 
of  drug  cases  have  doubled  each  year  for  the 
last  3  years. 

A  total  of  69  soldiers  died  In  Vietnam 
probably  from  overdoses  of  drugs,  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1970.  The  Army's  26-dlvl- 
slon  study  shows  that  roughly  10  per  cent  of 
the  men  tested  presently  use  hard  drugs, 
Monagan  declared: 

"Although  all  of  the  Armed  Services  admit 
that  the  drug  problem  exists,  the  Army  has 
so  far  been  the  only  service  to  confront  the 
problem  through  setting  up  a  program  and 
providing  rehabilitation  opportunities  for 
the  drug  user  In  that  branch. 

"The  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines  take  the 
position  that  they  do  not  have  adequate 
facilities  or  personnel  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem." Monagan  continued. 

"Their  solution  Is  to  discharge  drug  users 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  usually  with  other 
than  honorable  discharges." 

Monagan  was  critical  of  these  services'  po- 
sition. 

"The  attitude  of  these  Services  toward 
drug  users  allow  young  men,  damaged  physi- 
cally and  emotionally  by  a  habit  they  devel- 
oped while  In  the  Service,  to  bring  their 
problems  back  to  civilian  life.  The  Inevitable 
result  for  the  homefront  Is  an  Increase  In 
drug-related  crime." 


Although  the  number  of  Vietnam  veterans 
Involved  in  drug-related  crimes  has  not  been 
made  avaUable  by  the  Pentagon,  the  Con- 
necticut legislator  contended  "it  is  certalni* 
high."  ' 

In  addition  to  the  provision  regarding 
sepwatlon,  the  Monagan  bill  provides  the 
military  structure  In  all  services  with  a  spe- 
cialized division,  trained  to  care  for  the 
problems  of  drug  addiction  within  each  of 
the  Armed  Services, 

According  to  the  bill,  each  Service  would 
establish  a  Drug  Abuse  Control  Corps  that 
will  oversee  the  drug  abuse  control  program 
for  each  branch. 

Each  corps  will  Include  three  divisions:  an 
education  section  designed  to  prevent  those 
not  already  addicted  to  dangerous  drugs 
from  developing  the  Inclination  to  begin;  a 
rehabilitation  division  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate those  already  addicted;  and  an  enforce- 
ment section,  to  eliminate  the  source  of  the 
supply  of  narcotics  now  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  American  military. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  states  that 
no  person  In  the  Services  shall  be  tried  for 
an  offense  Involving  possession  or  use  of  a 
narcotic  If  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  undergo 
treatment  before  a  court  martial  Is  convened. 

This  last  provision  Is  In  conflict  with  Ma- 
rine Corps  policy  which  Is  that  drug  users 
must  be  dishonorably  discharged  If  they  are 
discovered.  The  Army  has  an  amnesty  pro- 
gram through  which  drug  users  may  turn 
themselves  In  for  treatment  and  suffer  no 
punishment. 

Another  matter  that  would  presumably 
have  to  be  Ironed  out  Is  that  provision  of 
the  bUl  keeping  addicted  persons  In  the  serv- 
ice until  they  are  drug  free. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  Monagan's  bill, 
If  passed,  would  have  to  overturn  the  law 
which  makes  It  Impossible  to  legally  keep 
anybody  In  the  service  after  his  term  is  up. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico  <Mr.  C6rdova). 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
underline  the  importance  and  urgency 
of  legislation  to  control  drug  abuse  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Because  my  constituency 
is  several  times  as  large  as  that  of  any 
Member  of  this  House,  I  represent  more 
young  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  than 
any  Member,  and  as  a  result,  my  cor- 
respondence reflects  the  problem  of  the 
abuse  of  drugs  in  the  services. 

We  all  know  that  it  has  become  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  parents  of  teen- 
agers to  discharge  their  responsibilitieo 
to  their  children  and  to  the  community. 
But  it  is  shocking  to  discover  that  the 
armed  services,  after  tearing  a  boy  away 
from  his  family,  may  well  return  him  2 
years  later,  discharged  after  he  has  ac- 
quired the  drug  habit  while  serving  over- 
seas. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  so  long  as  the 
Congress  chooses  to  draft  our  young  men, 
it  has  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
them,  not  only  against  enemy  bullets  and 
explosives,  but  also  against  this  equally 
destructive  vice.  H.R.  8216  offers  an 
avenue  for  the  Congress  to  discharge  this 
responsibility,  by  setting  up  drug  abuse 
control  organizations  in  each  of  the  serv- 
ices, by  providing  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  addicts  instead  of 
court  martial,  and  by  providing  that  no 
one  who  becomes  addicted  in  the  serv- 
ice may  be  separated  until  he  is  free  of 
any  habitual  dependence  on  narcotic 
drugs. 
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I  strongly  support  H.R.  8216.  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers. We  CEinnot  continue  to  wash  our 
hands  of  responsibility  for  drug  addic- 
tion acquired  in  an  environment  into 
which  we  have  thrust  our  young  men 
without  their  consent.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge this  responsibility,  and  the  services 
should  be  required  by  law  to  acknowledge 
their  own  responsibility.  The  present 
solution — perhaps  a  court  martial,  and 
a  discharge  is  no  solution  at  fill,  it  is 
simply  a  refusaJ  to  face  the  problem,  or 
to  accept  responsibility.  We  cannot,  we 
must  not,  continue  to  turn  our  back  on 
those  of  our  young  men  whom  we  havo 
helped  to  place  in  jeopardy  and  who  have 
been  stricken. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observations  and  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  compliment 
him  on  the  very  cogent  and  pertinent  re- 
marks he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  my 
colleague.  Mr.  William  Cotter. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  my  colleague  and  friend. 
John  Monagan,  in  cosponsoring  his  bill 
to  help  our  servicemen  who  become 
addicted  to  drugs. 

This  bill  was  drafted  after  the  most 
intensive  and  serious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  John  is  well  known  for  his 
concern  and  effort  in  the  field  of  drug 
addiction.  His  quiet  and  effective  leader- 
ship in  this  area  is  acknowledged  by  all 
those  conversant  with  drug  problems. 

I  do  want  to  take  this  time  explaining 
the  bill  which  my  colleague  has  so  ably 
done,  but  I  want  to  stress  one  part  very 
carefully.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
any  biU  should  allow  the  addicted  soldier 
to  voluntarily  go  to  a  VA  hospital  after 
his  service  is  finished.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  a  psychiatrist  specializing  in  drug 
addiction  behavior  but,  I  submit  that  it 
is  naive  to  expect  most  service  addicts  to 
voluntarily  turn  themselves  over  to  a  VA 
hospital.  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
facilities  at  VA  hospitals  to  treat  vet- 
erans, but  we  must  confront  this  problem 
as  it  occurs  by  keeping  the  addict  under 
treatment  cured  with  or  without  his 
approval. 

We  must  remember  that  this  Nation 
has  two  very  important  obligations  in 
the  area  of  service  addicts.  First,  society 
must  protect  itself  and,  second,  and  per- 
haps more  humanely,  it  must  help  the 
addicted  serviceman.  It  serves  neither 
society  nor  the  addict  to  turn  him  loose 
to  what  will  probably  be  a  life  of  crime 
and  his  own  imtimely  and  tragic  death. 

It  was  our  distinguished  colleague, 
John  Monagan,  who  developed  this  novel, 
and  necessary  concept  and  put  it  into 
legislative  form.  This  brilliant  innovation 
should  be  enacted  quickly  and  I  will  work 
with  my  colleague  for  final  passage. 

The  establishment  of  a  Drug  Abuse 
Corps  in  each  of  the  armed  services  is 
the  proper  approach  to  combat  drug 
addiction  in  the  armed  services.  These 
Drug  Abuse  Corps  will  have  several  mis- 
sions. First,  they  will  educate  servicemen 
to  the  perils  of  drug  addiction.  Second, 
they  will  provide  personnel  to  help  the 
service  addict.  Finally,  they  will  be  re- 


quired to  police  the  flow  of  drugs  to  our 
troops. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  of  support  and 
also  for  his  kind  remarks  about  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  with  reference  to  his 
efforts  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frc«n  Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr,  MONAGAN,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  whose 
pertinent  questions  I  was  very  proud  and 
happy  to  see  in  the  course  of  Uie  hearings 
of  the  Hagan  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  which  I  hare 
already  referred.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Connecticut's 
reference  to  the  Hagsm  subcommittee's 
hearings  over  a  year's  study  and  recom- 
mendations that  brings  me  to  my  feet. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and,  indeed,  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  that  sub- 
committee. 

In  addition,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  am  a  physician  and  as  has  been  de- 
veloped on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  be- 
fore, have  at  times  in  my  past  experience 
had  the  unpleasant  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  treating  drug  addicts. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  the  gentleman's  comments,  and  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
know  and  respect  and  revere  the  blow 
for  liberty  that  he  struck  in  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  by  having  those 
who  had  perhaps  Inadvertently  partici- 
pated in  the  drug  supply  and  traffic  in- 
volving the  association  join  him  in  his 
most  worthwhile  resolution.  And  I  hope 
that  it  will  have  untold  and  very  highly 
effectual  results. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  was  the 
finding  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alleged 
Drug  Abuse  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  that  overall  the  proportion  in 
service,  regardless  of  the  corps,  or  re- 
gardless of  the  armed  services,  was  just 
about  proportionate  to  the  problem  in  the 
interim  phase  between  high  school  and 
college  students?  And  that  in  the  findings 
of  the  Committee  on  Alleged  Drug  Abuse 
that  is  was  remarked  that  the  military 
and  our  Republic  still  must  derive  from 
the  civilian,  and  with  the  percentage  of 
draftees  and  the  known  percentage  of 
experimenters  or  participants  among  the 
regular  files  or  the  regular  corps,  that  the 
percentage  remained  roughly  the  same  as 
in  civilian  life? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  recall  a  discussion 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  had  with  one  of  the  witnesses,  I 
believe  from  one  of  the  armed  services,  in 
which  the  questioning  was  directed  along 
this  line.  I  do  not,  myself,  specifically 
remember  whether  there  was  a  finding  to 
this  effect  or  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  was, 
£uid  it  was  roughly  to  that  effect.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  rise  to  engage  in 
this  colloquy  which  I  think  is  very  excel- 
lent. I  do  not  want  to  decry  one  whit 
from  anything  that  the  gentleman  is  do- 


ing except  to  say  that,  not  only  were 
these  findings  and  conclusions  reached, 
but  there  were  specific  recommendations 
in  this  final  report  which  Is  now  being 
acted  on.  And,  beUevlng  that  things 
equal  to  the  same  things  are  equal  to 
each   other — and    goodness   knows,    we 

will  accept  all  the  boost  we  can  get 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.  But  technically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  does  involve  to  some  extent 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
It  involves  implementation  of  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
committee,  and  certainly  of  this  body. 
But  just  for  example,  if  anyone  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  and  find  amnesty 
up  until  the  time  that  the  court  martial 
was  convened — I  believe  is  the  wording 
the  gentleman  used  a  while  ago — and 
also  to  then  be  guaranteed  maximum 
benefit  of  inservice  care  and  treatment, 
by  inservice  psychiatrists,  by  inservice 
drug  treatment  specialists,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.  it  covUd  very  easily  come  to 
pass  that  without  the  rights  of  retire- 
ment, that  without  the  rights  of  dis- 
charge for  the  benefit  of  the  service, 
leaving  out  the  question  of  discharge 
with  honor  or  without  honor,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on — and  I  am  keenly  inter- 
ested in  this  problem  also,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut — 
that  I  believe  that  a  man  ought  to  have 
maximum  inservice  benefit  of  medical 
and  hospital  care.  By  the  same  token, 
you  cannot  fill  the  service  with  these 
people  being  regulated  under  the  right, 
long  after  the  specifications  have  been 
issued.  Article  of  War  No.  32  review  be- 
ing carried  out,  and  the  charges  and,  in- 
deed, the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  convene  a  court-martial  or  not,  or  a 
convening  authority  has  been  set,  you 
csjinot  give  them  amnesty  and  fill  the 
forces  up  with  these  people. 

I,  for  one,  would  not  want  to  have 
one  of  them  who  was  liable  to  have  a 
retroactive  LSD  hallucination  protecting 
my  fiank  if  I  was  in  the  frontline  at  any 
one  point.  And  we  find  ourselves  getting 
down  to  these  practical  considerations. 
I  wanted  to  bring  these  considerations 
out  in  addition  to  the  very  excellent 
points  the  gentleman  has  in  his  bill, 
and  has  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  It 
certainly  demonstrates  the  degree  to 
which  he.  both  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  also  as  a  professional  medical 
man,  has  thought  about  this  very  dif- 
ficult problem. 

I  do  point  out  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  with  rela- 
tion to  the  percentage  of  addicts  In 
civilian  society  and  those  in  Vietnam 
that  one  disturbing  thing  that  I  find  in 
these  statistics  is  the  rate  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  that  were  under 
consideration  suid  xmder  investigation, 
and  also  the  belief  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  recent  times  as  to 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
with  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  8uid  the  reducing  of  the  members  of 
the  armed  services  who  are  assigned  to 
Vietnam  and  also  the  lack  of  military 
activity. 
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So  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  there  are  com- 
plications in  any  proposal  and  that  this 
is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve  and  that 
it  must  be  done  with  reference  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  individuals 
and  also  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  armed  services  to  have  healthy  and 
vigorous  and  active  members  prosecuting 
their  normal  jobs,  which  is  that  of  mili- 
tary service. 

And  I  can  sympathize  with  the  posi- 
tion expressed  by  the  Marine  Corps  for 
example  in  saying  that  they  do  not  have 
the  facilities,  and  they  do  not  have  the 
personnel  to  take  care  of  this  problem, 
and  that  their  job  is  fighting.  Well,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  the  countrj-  is  going  to 
have  to  make  the  resources  and  the  per- 
sonnel available  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  in  my  judgment  it  is  better  to  do 
it  in  the  manner  that  the  President  has 
mdicated  he  favors,  and  that  is  before 
the  time  when  they  are  thrown  out  on 
the  streets,  probably  with  a  dishonorable 
discharge,  and  they  are  not  able  to  re- 
ceive the  treatment  they  need,  and  they 
a.-e  taking  to  the  sort  of  street  crime 
that  has  increased  100  percent  in  recent 
years  due  to  narcotics  and  drugs 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut  ^Mr.  Monacan  >  and  I  am 
Pleased  to  have  the  opportunitv  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  in  a  far-reaching  humani- 
tarian bill. 

Individual  tragedies  for  discharged 
veterans  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  tragic 
events  of  our  militarj-  involvement^s  As 
our  young  men  return  home  free  of  the 
obligation  to  serve  their  countrv  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  we  are  finding  ati  alarm- 
ing and  increasing  number  of  them  not 
free  of  the  tragic  habits  of  drug  abuse 
acquired  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  plagu- 
ing themselves  and  their  families  with 
the  greatest  of  individual  tragedies 

Over  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  huge  complex  of  Pentagon 
fUes  and  records  they  are  a  day  late  and 
a  dollar  short  on  comprehensive  statis- 
tics on  how  many  of  our  armed  person- 
nel are  involved  in  drug  abuses.  This  is 
the  most  serious  problem  we  have  to  the 
morale  and  the  shredding  discipline  of 
the  military,  yet  the  Pentagon  has  few  of 
the  details.  Retiring  Armv  Secretary- 
Stanley  Resor  recently  testified  that  be- 
tween 10  and  15  percent  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam  have  a  serious  heroin  habit 
That  IS  30.000  men.  Thirty-five  heroin 
overdose  deaths  in  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  have  been  reported  in  our 
armed  services  in  Vietnam.  Our  men  in 
Southeast  Asia  find  heroin,  cocaine,  and 
opium  in  generous  supply  at  bargain 
prices;  the  Hagan  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  showed 
that  drug  abuses  have  penetrated  all 
branches  of  our  Armed  Forces,  both  for 
those  stationed  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  These  and  other  indications  of 
the  widening  drug  peril  dictate  that  Con- 
gress must  take  immediate  action. 

As  an  important  step  I  join  in  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Armed  Forces  Drug  Control 
Act  of  1971  as  a  tool  to  provide  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  prevention  pro- 
grams in  each  of  the  armed  services.  As 
a  cornerstone  of  the  act,  each  member 


of  the  Armed  Forces  who  seeks  treat- 
ment to  break  himself  of  the  drug  habit 
would  be  granted  amnesty  for  his  part  in 
the  illegal  possession  and  use  of  the  drug. 
Contrary  to  the  present  policy  of  dis- 
charging servicemen  because  they  are 
drug  addicts,  the  act  would  require  treat- 
ment and  cure  before  they  are  dis- 
charged. 

Despite  the  Defense  Department's  1970 
directive  to  the  Armed  Forces  branches 
to  undertake  their  ovm.  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate drug  abuse,  it  is  plain  that  the  re- 
sponse has  been  piecemeal  and  inade- 
quate. In  the  Army,  rehabilitation  is  up 
to  local  commanders  and  amnesty  en- 
ables an  addict  to  turn  himself  in  for 
treatment  in  exchange  for  immunity 
from  prosecution  so  long  as  he  is  not  un- 
der investigation.  The  Air  Force  has  a 
limited  rehabilitation  program  that  pro- 
vides limited  amnesty.  The  Navy  has  de- 
veloped a  treatment  program— at  the 
same  time  doubting  the  consistency  of 
long-term  rehabilitation  with  austere 
funding— and  finally  has  announced  an 
immunity  program.  And.  at  least  until 
now.  the  Marine  Corps  has  engaged  in  no 
official  rehabilitation  efforts  and  has  de- 
pended upon  separation  of  drug  abusers 
as  its  basic  response  to  the  problem. 

It  is  tragic  that  many  a  military  man 
picks  up  a  dangerous  drug  habit  in  the 
service  only  to  be  shoved  from  the  mili- 
tary with  a  dishonorable  discharge  into 
a  shattered  life  at  home.  They  are  barred 
from  receiving  help  at  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  facility  because  of 
the  dishonorable  discharge.  They  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  continuing  to 
support  a  suddenly  expensive  compul- 
sion, maybe  tm-nmg  to  crime  as  a  means. 
They  are  broken  wrecks  to  themselves 
and  to  those  around  them. 

Let  us  act  now  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive, uniform  program  to  curb  this 
national  calamity. 

Let  the  Pentagon  divert  some  of  the 
millions  and  billions  it  is  investing  in 
spying  on  the  civilian  population,  in  sell- 
ing the  Pentagon,  in  research  and  devel- 
opment on  nonmilitary  subjects,  and  in 
planning  for  the  administration  of  ci- 
vilian governments  to  research  and  devel- 
opment of  methods  and  institutions  to  re- 
claim the  lives  of  young  men  who  are 
swept  up  in  the  net  of  the  draft,  sent 
into  war  without  incentives,  and  allowed 
to  slip  into  the  worst  of  all  habits. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
my  distinguished  and  esteemed  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  Hon- 
orable John  S.  Monagan  who  is  a  leader 
in  the  fight  against  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  agreeing  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  8216.  the  Armed  Forces  Drug  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971.  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  reintro- 
ducing today  with  additional  cosponsors. 
I  feel  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  by 
way  of  explanation  For  in  agreeing  to 
cosponsor  this  bill.  I  am  not  doing  a  rou- 
tine thing.  I  am  not  just  adding  my  sig- 
nature to  another  worthy  campaign  and 
leaving  it  at  that.  I  am  joining  other 
Members  with  a  sense  of  complete  com- 
mitment to  get  action  before  any  more 
time  goes  by.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
few  more   compelling  bills   before  this 


House  for  consideration  this  session.  It  is 
not  enough  to  express  one's  concern 
about  a  serious  problem.  The  time  to  act 
is  now.  I  congratulate  the  Member  from 
Connecticut  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention,  providing  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  seek  support  from  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  to  present  the 
facts  for  consideration,  and  for  provid- 
ing us  with  a  well-thought-out  bill  which 
adresses  itself  to  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  what  I  feel  to  be  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  this  Nation  today. 

There   are   countless   arguments  why 
this  country  should  not  be  in  Vietnam 
today.   There   is   every   reason   why  we 
should   bend   every   effort   to   withdraw 
every  last  troop  by  December  31,  of  this 
year.  Sooner  if  possible.  But  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  today  we  are  discussing 
what  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
convincing  argument  to  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  the    American  electorate  who, 
to  date,  may  not  have  taken  a  position 
on  ending  the  war  this  year.  Because  the 
GI  drug  problem  is  becoming  apparent 
for  all  to  see,  it  is  striking  every  home  in 
this  country — at  least  the  possibility  of 
involvement   with   drugs   is   a   constant 
threat  to  the  parents  and  loved  ones  of 
every  soldier  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia. 
And  this  is  not  a   problem  which  is 
confined  to  a  section  of  the  Globe  miles 
away.  Tliese  young  men  are  returning 
home  infected  with  the  problem  and  in 
all   likelihood,   since   no   one  lives  in  a 
vacuum,  tainting  countless  other  people 
of  tlieir  generation  with  their  habit.  It 
is  no  coincidence  that  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  coincides  almost   to  the  day 
with    the    growing    drug    problem,    the 
spread  of  the  drug  scene,  the  rise  of  a 
drug  culture  in  our  society.  The  habit 
IS  easy  to  pick  up  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
is  only  kicked  at  great  cost  in  this  coun- 
try,  with   far  too  little   understanding, 
virtually  no  government  assistance,  and, 
not  surprisingly,  very  few  results.  EJven 
the  Whit«  House  the  other  day  gave  the 
opponents  of  the  war's  continuance  one 
of  their  best  arguments  when  Presiden- 
tial Adviser,  Robert  H.  Finch,  expressed 
alarm   at   the   fact   that   the   war   was 
dumping  on  American  society  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  drug  ad- 
dicts a  year,  returning  GIs  who  picked 
up  the  habit  overseas.  When  the  costs  of 
this  tenlble  war  are  added  up,  I  think 
few  statistics  will  be  found  to  give  a  hint 
of  the  true  cost  more  than  this  last  sta- 
tistic. 

Congressmen  Steele  and  Murphy 
have  performed  yeomen's  service  to  this 
countr>-  in  their  penetrating  report  on 
the  drug  problem,  follov^lng  their  recent 
overseas  tour.  Congressmen  have  been 
photographed  purchasing  drugs  in  Sai- 
gon alleys  to  demonstrate  for  all  to  see 
just  how  easy  and  cheap  it  is  to  buy 
drugs  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  time  to  reexamine  old-fashioned 
attitudes  and  revise  Militaj-y  and  Veteran 
Department  regulations  which  appear 
more  intent  on  putting  a  stigma  on  drug 
addicts  than  attempting  to  provide 
treatment  or  rehabilitation  to  those  so 
afflicted.  This  bill  will  do  this,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  a  practical  approach 
to  treating  drug  addiction  among  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  begins 
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by  including  a  uniform  amnesty -treat- 
ment provision.  Further,  no  member  of 
an  armed  forces  who,  during  his  active 
duty,  is  detennined  to  be  addicted  to  a 
narcotic  drug,  may  be  separated  from 
the  services  until  such  time  as  he  has 
judged  to  be  free  from  habitual  depend- 
ence on  drugs.  The  armed  services  have 
an  obligation  to  those  who  become  ad- 
dicted to  narcotics  while  serving  their 
country  in  the  military  and  to  treat  the 
ailment  before  the  men  are  discharged. 
It  has  been  stated  all  too  often  by 
returning  veterans  that  the  $7  habit 
costs  thousands  to  cure,  even  thou- 
sands to  continue  once  they  get  back  to 
this  countrj'.  This  dilemma  is  providing 
our  veterans  to  whom  we  owe  so  much 
an  open  invitation  to  a  life  of  crime  to 
finance  an  expensive  habit,  inexpensive- 
ly acquired  in  the  Nation's  service. 

News  reports  indicate  that  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam 
have  developed  a  heroin  habit.  In  other 
words,  as  Congressman  Steele  points 
out: 

The  soldier  going  to  South  Vietnam  today 
runs  a  far  greater  risk  of  becoming  a  heroin 
addict  than  a  combat  casualty. 

How  is  that  for  a  hidden  casualty 
figure?  If  nothing  else.  Congressmen 
Murphy  and  Steele  deserve  a  vote  of 
thanks  simply  for  the  publicity  they  have 
focused  on  the-e  heretofore  obscure  sta- 
tistics. Alas,  what  Representative 
Morgan  Murphy  of  Illinois  says  is  all 
too  true,  that: 

A  soldier  suffering  from  a  wound  or  even 
venereal  disease  can  be  retained  In  the  serv- 
ice until  restored  to  health,  but  one  suffering 
from  the  sickness  of  heroin  addiction  is  dis- 
charged and  returned  to  society  and  denied 
the  facilities  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
because  of  the  nature  of  his  illness. 

I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly  that 
it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  not  equipped  to 
rehabihtate  drug  addicts.  This  bill  in 
fact  should  be  but  the  first  of  a  whole 
range  of  legislation  to  begin  to  tackle 
the  problems  which  this  unwanted  war 
has  brought  forth  upon  our  society. 
Malaise  is  not  too  strong  a  term  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  this  war  has  pro- 
duced among  our  young  people,  not  only 
overseas  but  at  home.  The  malaise  has 
taken  many  forms.  The  sickness  of  spirit 
may  be  something  tliat  we  can  never 
cure,  but  a  beginning  must  be  made.  To- 
day, let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  ciuIng 
those  sicknesses  of  mind  and  body  that 
will  yield  to  treatment.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  problem  to  tackle  first  than  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  recently  released 
Hagan  Report  on  Drug  Addiction  in  the 
Military  be  required  reading  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  situation  is  far  worse  than  I  think 
any  of  us  at  first  imagined.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  our  men  in  Vietnam  habitually 
ase  marihuana  and  up  to  10  percent  of 
our  soldiers  use  hard  drugs.  Just  a  quick 
calculation  reveals  that  drug  addiction 
afflicts  up  to  25,000  of  our  men. 

The  natural  question  is  what  has  been 
done  to  combat  this  health  crisis.  A  tele- 
phone call  to  any  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  armed  services  reveals  that  they 


are  woefully  unable  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem. They  have  neither  the  facilities  nor 
the  personnel  to  even  begin  coping  with 
it. 

Now  this  situation  is  not  limited  to  the 
military  alone.  It  reflects  an  overall 
problem  in  our  society.  The  rapid  escala- 
tion in  drug  use  has  caught  all  segments 
of  society  unprepared. 

However,  the  problem  is  most  acute  in 
the  military  and  it  is  in  the  localized, 
disciplined  atmosphere  of  the  military 
that  a  great  opportunity  exists  to  re- 
habilitate drug  addicts. 

If  60  percent  of  our  men  had  yellow 
fever,  would  the  Navy  only  have  two 
treatment  centers?  If  60  percent  of  our 
men  came  down  with  smallpox,  would 
the  Marine  Corps  give  them  dishonor- 
able discharges?  Of  course  not.  and  yet 
what  is  so  tragic  and  incomprehensible 
is  that  in  the  case  of  drug  addiction,  we 
not  only  do  not  have  the  necessary  treat- 
ment facilities  but  by  issuing  a  dishonor- 
able discharge,  we  preclude  any  chance 
of  the  addicted  soldier  from  receiving 
treatment  in  a  VA  hospital.  Present  pol- 
icy simply  returns  them  home  with  the 
good  possibility  of  their  engaging  in 
criminal  activity  to  support  their  ad- 
diction. 

Where  is  the  logic  in  it  all?  Can  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  find  even  a  hint 
of  rationality  in  such  a  process? 

The  time  has  long  since  come  to  de- 
velop an  overall  program  to  combat  drug 
addiction  in  the  military.  Drug  addiction 
disables  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  militarj'  personnel  and  the  time  has 
long  since  passed  that  we  develop  a  posi- 
tive program  to  rehabilitate  those  sol- 
diers so  disabled. 

My  colleague  from  Cormecticut,  John 
Monagan,  has  introduced  legislation 
which  affords  the  military  the  great  op- 
portunity of  providing  this  Nation  with 
aid  in  combating  this  deadly  social  ill. 
The  key  to  H.R.  8216  is  the  final  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  provides  that  no 
member  of  the  armed  services  who  is 
adjudged  addicted  to  a  narcotic  drug  by 
competent  medical  authorities  during 
his  active  duty,  may  be  separated  from 
the  service  until  he  is  free  from  habitual 
dependence  on  narcotic  drugs. 

The  precedent  for  such  legislation  Is 
found  within  our  policies  of  not  severing 
the  military  status  of  injured  men  until 
they  are  well  again.  While  in  the  case  of 
drug  addiction,  we  enter  the  gray  area 
of  whether  or  not  drug  addiction  Is  seirv- 
ice  cormected,  nevertheless,  to  provide 
our  young  men  with  the  opportunity  of 
returning  home  as  whole  men  does  not,  I 
think,  violate  or  endanger  military  policy 
but  rather  realistically  expands  it. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  you  to  give  this 
bill  your  utmost  attention. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Monagan)  ,  tne  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitr- 
phy),  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch),  for  their  fine  work  in 
bringing  the  problem  of  drug  addiction 
in  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  attention  of 
the  President. 
This  is  indeed  a  problem  of  great  mag- 


nitude and  gravity  and  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  President  recognized  it  as 
such  in  his  news  conference  last  night. 
The  President  belatedly  accepted  the 
essence  of  a  proposal  that  has  been  made 
by  Members  of  this  body  for  some  time 
by  armouncing  that  addicted  servicemen 
would  be  treated  before  being  discharged. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
President  recognized  that  addiction  in 
the  Armed  Forces  is  a  part  of  a  national 
problem  and  that  he  called  for  a  na- 
tional program  to  combat  drug  addic- 
tion. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Presidents  call  for  a  national  strategy. 
I  believe  that  we  must  move  immedi- 
ately to  charge  a  high  level  ofiBcial  of 
great  intelligence,  leadership  qualities 
and  administrative  and  organizational 
abilities  with  the  specific  responsibility 
of  developing  a  multi-faceted,  multi- 
disciplinary  program  involving  research, 
education,  domestic  and  foreign  law  en- 
forcement, foreign  crop  diversification 
programs  and  rehabilitation.  Then  we 
must  give  him  enough  authority  and  re- 
sources to  effectively  implement  this  com- 
prehensive program  of  coordinating  or 
controlling  new  and  existing  research  ef- 
forts and  action  programs. 

To  Implement  this  proposal,  I  have 
joined  with  over  60  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senators  Muskie  and 
Harris  In  the  Senate  In  Introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  establish,  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  an 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  specifical- 
ly directed  to  develop  and  Implement  a 
program  such  as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  there  Is  a  pre- 
sumption against  creating  another  of- 
fice within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  However,  in  this  case  I  believe 
that  presumption  is  rebuttable.  So  many 
agencies  are  Involved — Justice,  Treasury, 
Defense,  Agriculture.  Labor,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  State,  and 
others — that  there  is  no  persuasive  ra- 
tionale for  developing  and  operating  this 
plan  in  any  one  agency  of  the  executive 
branch.  Indeed,  this  very  fragmenta- 
tion of  responsibility  demands  coor- 
dination and  direction  at  the  highest 
level,  by  establishing  an  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

The  Office  would  possess  its  own  budg- 
et and  Its  own  appropriation.  The  Di- 
rector would  report  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  through  him  to  the  Congress. 
He  would  possess  the  authority  to  em- 
ploy the  experts  he  required  either  from 
the  private  sector  or  by  loan  from  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies.  Finally, 
the  Director  would  be  granted  complete 
authority  to  coordinate  the  entire  Fed- 
eral effort  In  this  area,  and  where,  in  his 
judgment  It  Is  necessary,  to  recommend 
to  the  President  that  the  Office  be  vested 
with  direct  operational  authority  over 
new  and  existing  programs. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  propKJsed  legislation  empowers  the 
Director  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  fluids  by  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  for  programs  related 
to  drug  abuse  control.  This  budgetary 
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power  will  guarantee  the  ability  of  the 
Director  to  influence  the  programs  con- 
ducted by  these  departments  and  will 
thus  insure  his  ability  to  develop  a  co- 
ordinated, comprehensive,  and  truly  ef- 
fective program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  creation 
of  an  Office  such  as  I  have  described  will 
enable  us  to  make  great  progress  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse  control.  A  man  with 
great  administrative  ability  and  leader- 
ship potential  would  be  able  to  utilize  all 
of  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
Federal  Government  including  programs 
involving  agricultural  economics,  law- 
enforcement  technology,  medical  and 
educational  research,  crop  diversifica- 
tion techniques,  industrial  development 
assistance,  and  technical  information 
which  are  now  located  m  such  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  as  Agriculture. 
Defense.  Justice.  Treasury.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  State,  Labor,  Com- 
merce. Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
NASA,  and  OEO. 

In  addition,  such  a  man  would  be  able 
to  overcome  the  comparable  fragm«ita- 
tion  on  Capitol  Hill  which  results  in  con- 
sideration of  the  drug  abuse  problem  by 
at  least  nine  different  committees,  in- 
cluding Foreign  Affairs.  Agriculture. 
Judiciary.  Education  and  Labor,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Armed 
Services.  Banking  and  Currency.  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  Appropriations.  In  short, 
such  a  man  would  serve  as  the  focus  for 
a  sophisticated,  coordinated,  and  com- 
prehensive attack  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  this  Office  should  possess  the  flexi- 
bility required  to  exercise  initiative  and 
imagination  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
adapt  to  changing  needs  and  increasing 
progress  in  developing  a  solution.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  essential  elements  of 
our  initial  comprehensive  plan  can  be 
specified.  Accordingly,  my  legislation 
contains  a  number  of  specific  items 
''  which  may  tie  included  in  the  basic  be- 
girming  program  if.  in  fact,  upon  de- 
tailed examination  they  appear  to  t)e  as 
effective  as  I  believe  them  to  be. 

These  specific  program  items  would 
include  many  of  the  following  elements: 

RESEABCK    CTFORTS 

The  Directors  comprehensive  plan 
may  include  the  stimulation  of  expanded 
research  to  develop : 

First,  a  sjTithetic  analgesic  substitute 
which  is  nonaddictive,  to  replace  opium 
and  its  derivatives,  morphine  and  co- 
deine, in  medical  usage. 

Synthetic  analgesics  are  already  In 
limited  use  as  painkillers.  None  of  these, 
however,  induce  the  euphoria  for  which 
opium  products  are  noted  and  which 
many  physicians  seem  to  value  in  their 
practices.  In  addition,  existing  substi- 
tutes possess  undesirable  addictive  prop- 
erties 

Government-sponsored  research  must 
be  conducted  to  improve  these  substi- 
tutes and  to  eliminate  their  addictive 
nature  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
ticHi  and  its  counterparts  abroad  must 
encourage  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  use  these  replacements. 

Successful  Implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram would  permit  a  complete  interna- 


tional ban  on  opium  production — ulti- 
mately, the  most  feasible  method  of  end- 
ing heroin  addiction. 

Second,  a  long-laisting  blocking  or  an- 
tagonistic drug  to  treat  heroin  addiction. 

Methadone  is  one  drug  which  is  being 
widely  used  to  halt  heroin  addiction.  Al- 
though an  addict  becomes  as  dependent 
upon  methadone  as  a  diabetic  is  depend- 
ent upon  insulin,  regular  daily  doses  of 
methadone  oan  block  an  addict's  craving 
for  heroin  for  up  to  8  hours  and  thereby 
permit  him  to  pursue  a  normal  life  in- 
stead of  a  life  of  crime. 

We  must  develop  a  drug  or  device 
which,  with  dosage  units  administered 
at  long  intervals  or  by  subcutaneous  im- 
plantation, would  cancel  heroins  eu- 
phoric effect  and  end  the  craving  for  nar- 
cotics for  8  days,  8  weeks,  or  8  months, 
rather  than  8  hours. 

Third,  a  detoxification  agent  which 
when  administered  breaks  the  physical 
addiction  of  a  heroin  user  without  the 
unpleasant  physical  side  effects  of  "cold- 
turkey"  withdrawal. 

Fourth,  effective  utilization  of  chemi- 
cal or  radioactive  tracers  to  aid  in  law 
enforcement  efforts. 

Heroin  can  be  easily  smuggled  into  this 
country  because  small  amounts,  worth  a 
great  deal,  can  be  hidden  so  easily.  If 
poppies  in  the  field  could  be  sprayed  with 
chemical  or  low-grade  radioactive  tracer 
elements,  the  detection  of  smugglers 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  and,  by  uti- 
lizing slightly  different  tracers  for  dif- 
ferent areas,  it  would  become  a  relatively- 
simple  task  to  locate  fields  from  which 
opium  was  being  illegally  produced  or 
diverted. 

Fifth,  effective  utilization  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  NASA  high-altitude 
and /or  satellite  surveillance  techniques 
to  detect  illegal  poppy  culture  or  to  mon- 
itor licit  poppy  crops  to  prevent  diversion 
into  illicit  channels. 

Sixth,  effective  drug  abuse  prevention 
programs.  Some  time  ago,  many  of  us  be- 
came very  enamored  with  the  use  of 
driver  education  as  a  means  of  reducing 
automobile  accidents.  Several  recent 
studies  have  cast  doubts  upon  the  con- 
tribution of  driver  education  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  accident  rate.  I  suggest  the 
same  may  well  prove  to  be  true  about 
drug  abuse  prevention  education. 

We  must  develop  a  tnily  effective  edu- 
cation program  or  programs  which  will 
utilize  techniques  that  will  reach  all  po- 
tential drug  abusers,  from  affluent  sub- 
urbanite to  ghetto  youth. 

DOMESTIC   ACTION    PROGRAM 

The  Director's  plan  for  a  comprehen- 
sive domestic  action  program  may  in- 
clude the  development  of : 

First.  A  large-scale,  national  program 
of  methadone  or  advanced  substitute 
treatment,  with  proper  supportive  serv- 
ices, in  a  variety  of  community -based 
models  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  vari- 
ous user-groups. 

A  massive  nationwide  program  of 
methadone  treatment,  with  appropriate 
supportive  services,  can  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  a  great  reduction  in  vi- 
olent personal  street  crime.  We  must 
move  immediately  to  establish  a  program 
sufficient  to  treat  every  willing  addict. 


Second.  A  plan  for  the  control  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  psycho- 
tropic substances — amphetamines,  bar- 
biturates, and  tranquilizers.  This  plan 
will  no  doubt  include  the  utilization  of 
computers  to  monitor  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and,  perhaps,  the  dispens- 
ing of  all  mind-altering  drugs. 

According  to  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime,  the  United  States  produces 
nearly  8  billion  amphetamines  armu- 
ally — enough  to  supply  nearly  40  doses 
to  every  American  citizen — when  the 
medical  need  is  estimated  at  0.05  pills 
per  person  per  year.  This  must  be 
stopped. 

The  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  must  be  expanded  to 
regulate  medical  journal  advertising  of 
these  products  and  to  require  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  drug- 
gists to  make  computer-compatible  re- 
ports on  all  tranyactions  involving  these 
drugs.  The  computer  would  then  cross- 
check all  reports  and  immediately  notify 
law  enforcement  investigators  of  any  sus- 
pected illegal  production  or  distribution. 

Prescriptions  for  mind-altering  drugs 
have  been  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
In  1970.  pharmacists  filled  more  than  225 
million  prescriptions  for  these  drugs  com- 
pared with  166  million  in  1965.  This  37- 
percent  increase  compares  with  a  32- 
percent  increase  for  all  prescription 
drugs  during  the  same  period. 

The  medical  profession  must  be  urged 
to  subject  prescription  practices  to  scru- 
tiny and  review,  and  to  conduct  post- 
graduate seminars  on  the  dangers  of 
overprescription.  If  they  fail  to  do  so. 
goverrmient  intervention  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  possibility. 

Third.  Legislative  proposals  for  bring- 
ing the  Comprehensive  E>rug  Abiise  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  into  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  new 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
when  it  is  ratified  and  enters  into  force. 

On  February  21, 1971.  20  nations  signed 
a  new  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances designed  to  control  the  Interna- 
tional traffic  in  all  manmade  synthetic 
mind-altering  drugs.  Hopefully,  the  Pres- 
ident will  submit  this  new  treaty  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  in  the 
very  near  future,  and  the  Senate  will 
complete  the  formal  procedures  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible. 

After  ratification,  we  should  examine 
our  own  law  to  insure  complete  conform- 
ity with  the  treaty. 

INTERNATIONAL    ACTION    PROGRAU 

First.  The  Director  must  propose 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  1961  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  principal 
international  instrument  designed  to 
control  dangerous  narcotic  drugs. 

The  1961  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  is  the  successor  to  10  previ- 
ous treaties  aimed  at  controlling  leakages 
into  illegal  channels  of  lawfully  produced 
narcotic  drugs  adopted  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  since  1912.  That  control  has 
been  developed.  The  1,100  tons  of  opium 
required  to  meet  the  legitimate  medical 
and  scientific  needs  of  the  world  com- 
munity are  well  regiolated. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  illicit  pro- 
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duction  and  illegal  trafficking  has  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  an  additional 
1.200  to  1.400  tons  are  produced  annually 
outside  the  law.  This  development  was 
not  surprising  since  only  a  small  handful 
of  professionals  were  charged  with  over- 
seeing the  entire  world  problem  and  their 
enforcement  powers  were  limited. 

Increasing  the  number  of  interna- 
tional civil  servants  to  enforce  the  1961 
Single  Convention  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient, however.  New  methods  and  new 
sanctions  are  required.  The  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  in  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Single  Convention,  or,  per- 
haps, in  calling  a  conference  to  develop 
an  entirely  new  treaty. 

When  this  is  accomplished  and  when 
the  new  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances,  designed  to  control  the  syn- 
thetic mind-altering  drugs,  takes  its 
place  beside  the  1961  Single  Convention, 
a  sound  international  juridical  frame- 
work for  the  control  of  drug  abuse  will 
have  been  constructed.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  build  upon  this  framework 
to  create  a  truly  complete  system  of  con- 
trols. 

Second.  The  Director  should  develop 
effective  means  of  cooperation  with  in- 
ternational institutions  such  as  United 
Nations  Division  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization,  Interpol,  and  the  interna- 
tional lending  agencies  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  United  Nations  Development 
Plan,  and  the  International  Development 
Association. 

a.  An  effort  to  build  upon  the  existing 
international  framework  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  international  traffic  in  drugs 
was  begun  in  November  1970.  when,  at 
the  urging  of  our  State  Department,  the 
United  Nations  established  a  Special 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  Designed 
to  provide  new  resources  for  integrated 
international  action  against  drug  abuse, 
tljje  fund  will  be  used  to  establish  pilot 
programs  which  would:  first,  provide 
training  and  equipment  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  government  officials  involved 
in  drug  control  programs;  second,  stimu- 
late and  develop  crop  diversification 
programs,  including  the  development 
and  distribution  of  the  necessary  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  farm  equipment:  the 
organization,  if  necessary,  of  farm  co- 
operatives, and  the  development  of  ro&As 
and  the  provision,  if  necessary,  of  such 
equipment  as  refrigerated  trucks  for 
a  farm-to-market  distribution  system; 
third,  develop  new  techniques  of  addict 
rehabilitation. 

Turkey  provides  an  example  of  the 
potential  utility  of  the  Special  Fund.  Al- 
though Turkey  has  been  a  party  to  the 
1961  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  since  1965,  the  International  com- 
munity has  been  justifiably  increasinglv 
dissatisfied  with  Turkey  for  not  fulfilling 
its  obligation  to  enact  a  poppy  culture 
licensing  system. 

Turkey  has  reduced  the  area  of  poppy 
cultivation  by  50  percent  from  what  It 
was  in  1964  and  has  reduced  the  number 
of  opium  farmers  from  200,000  to  80,000. 
However,  yields  per  hectare  have  been 


increased  so  greatly  that  total  produc- 
tion in  1968  was  50  percent  higher  than 
it  was  in  1964.  Obviously,  even  if  out- 
right prohibition  is  not  possible  at  pres- 
ent, some  form  of  control  is  essential  as 
a  start  to  bringing  the  production  under 
control. 

Although  the  fall  of  the  Demirel  gov- 
errmient may  change  the  situation  some- 
what, in  the  past  Turkey  has  bristled 
at  American  diplomatic  and  political 
pressure  designed  to  stimulate  it  to 
tighten  its  controls.  Left-wing  critics  of 
the  goverimient  have  consistently  dema- 
gogued  what  they  characterized  as  Amer- 
ican interference  in  Turkey's  internal  af- 
fairs. Thus,  a  licensing  law  which  has 
been  before  the  Turkish  parliament  for 
some  time  has  yet  to  be  enacted  and 
Turkey  continues  to  supply  an  estimated 
80  percent  of  the  illegal  heroin  which 
reaches  the  United  States. 

The  Special  Fimd  can  obviously  serve 
as  a  multilateral  channel  for  aid  and 
pressxire,  thus  disarming  critics  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  Special  Fund  operate 
effectively  and  efficiently.  An  indecisive 
undirected  organization  with  insuffi- 
cient resources,  will  be  almost  as  bad 
as  no  international  agency  at  all. 

Despite  the  fine  initiative  displayed 
by  the  United  States  in  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  the  Special  Fimd, 
American  financial  support  has  been 
fainthearted  and  parsimonious.  The 
United  States  has  pledged  an  initial  first 
year  contribution  of  only  $2  million. 
Given  the  importance  of  narcotics  con- 
trol to  the  United  States,  other  nations 
took  this  small  pledge  as  a  depressingly 
clear  signal  of  American  lack  of  inter- 
est and  confidence  in  the  Fund. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  only  1 
month  ago — while  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence on  Psychotropic  Substances  was 
still  in  progress — indicated  that  it  was 
willing  to  release  only  a  mere  $100,000 
of  its  $2  million  pledge.  This,  again,  was 
taken  as  a  signal  of  lack  of  urgency, 
purpose,  and  priority  and  has  greatly 
impaired  American  credibility  concern- 
ing its  desire  to  solve  the  problem.  While 
the  State  Department  has.  since  the  Con- 
ference, agreed  to  release  $1  million — the 
harm  was  done. 

Finally,  the  $2  million  American  con- 
tribution has  impaired  the  effectiveness 
of  the  F^md.  As  a  general  rule,  the  United 
States  contributes  approximately  35  per- 
cent of  the  budget  of  international  agen- 
cies. Using  this  rule,  the  American 
pledge  of  $2  million  means  that  the  Fund 
will  initially  possess  resources  of  only 
approximately  $5  million  when  the  Fund 
should  have  resources  of  $25  to  $50  mil- 
lion per  year. 

The  cost  of  not  spending  millions 
abroid  is  measured  in  a  cost  of  billions 
in  our  cities.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  use 
a  multiple  of  1.000  in  relating  failure  to 
spend  abroad  with  cost  at  home. 

Therefore,  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  must  be  corrected.  The  American 
contribution  should  have  been.  and.  in 
the  future,  must  be  much  greater.  We 
must  evidence  a  clear  and  credible  in- 
tent to  solve  the  drug  problem  now. 

b.  The  World  Health  Organization 
conducts  medical  research  and  dissemi- 


nates public  health  information.  Clearly 
our  efforts  must  be  coordinated  with  this 
organization. 

c.  The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation has  2,300  agents  spread  through- 
out the  world  who  possess  the  expertise 
required  to  develop  crop  diversification 
programs.  Again,  if  poppy  culture  is  to 
be  eliminated,  this  valuable  expertise 
must  be  utilized.  No  initiative  has  yet 
been  made  to  harness  FAO  expertise, 
available  manpower  in  the  field,  and  its 
widespread  credibility  and  popularity 
with  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

d.  The  international  lending  agencies, 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  and  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program 
must  be  involved  in  a  well  designed  pro- 
gram to  make  their  resources  available 
for  hard  and  soft  loans  to  fund  economic 
diversification  programs  to  shift  poppy 
farmers  to  the  production  of  other  cash 
crops  or  into  other  employment. 

In  anticipation  of  the  potential  control 
over  poppy  culture  in  Turkey  and  proc- 
essing in  Marseilles,  the  organized  crim- 
inal syndicates  are  already  shifting 
opiiun,  morphine  base,  and  heroin  pro- 
duction from  Turkey  to  such  other  coun- 
tries as  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  If  we  are  to  halt  this  shift  we 
must  obviously  move  quickly  before  it 
becomes  well  established. 

This  wUl  not  be  easy.  Many  of  the 
countries  I  have  mentioned  lack  effective 
administrative  control  over  their  remote 
poppy  growing  areas.  Roads  must  be 
built,  administrative  and  control  infra- 
structures developed,  seed  for  such  crops 
as  s\inflowers,  fertilizer,  and  farm  equip- 
ment provided  and  technical  expertise 
made  available.  The  Intematiorml  lend- 
ing agencies  can  be  invaluable  in  pro- 
viding the  variety  of  financial  aid  that 
is  required  in  order  to  close  all  the  holes 
in  the  dikes  and  create  a  seamless  web 
of  controls  over  opium  production. 

Third.  The  Director  should  offer  tech- 
nological assistance  to  international  or- 
ganizations and  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding: 

a.  Advanced  computer  technoiog>-.  The 
need  for  such  assistance  Is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  current  plight  of  Interpol. 
This  international  organization  deals  pri- 
marily in  information  and  criminal  in- 
telligence which  it  provides  for  member 
governments  aroimd  the  world.  Yet,  it 
currently  has  a  budget  of  only  $800,000, 
less  than  the  police  budget  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.  Clearly,  the  organization  should 
have  a  larger  budget  which  would  enable 
it  to  utilize  advanced  computer  technol- 
ogy for  its  information  gathering,  stor- 
ing, and  disseminating  functions. 

b.  Sophisticated  administrative  and 
law  enforcement  techniques  must  be 
made  available  to  opium -producing  coun- 
tries for  use  in  licensing  or  halting  opium 
production. 

c.  Agricultural  expertise  for  use  in  crop 
diversification.  The  most  effective  meth- 
od of  ending  heroin  addiction  in  this 
country  involves  a  total  prohibition  of 
poppy  culture.  This  must  be  our  goal. 

Poppy  farming  is  a  very  labor  intensive 
occupation  which,  to  the  farmer,  is  not 
very  remunerative.  For  example,  the 
average  Turkish  poppy  farmer  earns  less 
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than  $100  per  year  from  his  opium  crop. 
Thus,  countries  such  as  Yugoslavia  have 
found  it  relatively  easy  to  move  farmers 
from  poppy  cultivation  to  the  production 
of  other  more  financially  rewarding 
crops.  Expertise  in  crop  diversification 
must  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

COORDINATION    AND    OPERATIONAL    CONTROL 

First.  Obviously,  to  accomplish  his 
task,  the  Director  will  be  required  to  ef- 
fectively coordinate  programs  which  are 
presently  located  in  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  These  programs 
include: 

Domestic  law  enforcement  programs 
which  are  located  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  border  control  activities 
which  are  located  in  the  Treasury 
Department ; 

Medical  research  and  treatment  pro- 
grams located  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Ofilce  of  Economic  Opportunity ; 

Technological  research  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: 

Agricultural  research  and  technical 
assistance  programs  located  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  operated 
by  AID : 

Local  treatment  programs  to  reach 
large  numbers  of  potential  drug  abusers 
such  as  those  located  within  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment I  Model  Cities',  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (community  ac- 
tion programs*,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  i  Office 
of  Education.  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment', the  Public  Health  Service  icom- 
mimity  based  health  clinics » ; 

International  programs  developed 
or  implemented  by  the  Department  of 
State,  including  the  relevant  programs 
under  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Envelopment : 

Relevant  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams available  through  the  Department 
of  Labor — for  example,  manpower  train- 
ing for  new  skills  for  farmers — and  Com- 
merce—for example,  light  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Second.  In  some  instances,  coordina- 
tion of  fisting  programs  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient.JTherefore.  when,  in  his  judgment, 
it  wilU»est  serve  the  aim  of  drug  abuse 
control,  the  Director  is  empowered  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  existing 
programs  be  transferred  to  the  direct 
control  of  the  Office  for  continued  opera- 
tion or  consolidation.  In  addition,  imder 
the  same  conditions,  the  Director  may 
recommend  to  the  President  that  the 
Office  be  empowered  to  develop  directly 
an  entirely  new  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  drug  abuse  is  not  a  parti- 
san problem.  It  is  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem which  involves  all  regions  of  the 
country:  urban  and  rural.  North  and 
South.  East  and  West.  It  is  attacking 
affluent  youth  in  our  suburbs,  poor  youth 
in  our  slums,  students  on  our  college 
campuses,  pupils  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  men  in  our  workshops, 
and  executives  in  our  corporate  head- 
quarters 

Similarly,  our  failure  to  solve  the 
problem  has  not  been  the  failure  of  one 
party  or  one  administration.  It  has  been 
a  national  failure  over  many  years  to 


develop  pro^^rams  and  apply  resources 
even  marginally  commensurate  with  the 
appalling  scope  of  the  problem. 

We  can  stop  the  illicit  trafiBc  in  dan- 
gerous drugs  if  we  are  willing  to  call  a 
moratorium  in  rhetoric  and  join  across 
party  lines  to  devote  the  thought,  the 
resources,  and  the  energy  that  are  re- 
quired to  mount  a  total  and  coordinated 
effort  to  end  the  scourge  of  addiction. 

This  proposal  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  represents  an  effec- 
tive and  feasible  means  of  conquering 
this  dreaded  epidemic.  In  the  past,  when 
we  have  wished  to  accomplish  a  task,  we 
have  utilized  high  quality  personnel  to 
develop  a  sophisticated  grand  design  for 
action.  We  have  created  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  when  we  wished  to 
develop  a  program  of  consimier  protec- 
tion. We  have  established  a  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
when  we  wished  to  send  men  to  the  moon, 
and  a  Manhattan  project  when  we 
wished  to  split  the  atom.  Surely,  drug 
abuse  control  is  as  important  a  national 
challenge  as  consumer  affairs,  space 
flight,  and  atomic  energy. 

Admittedly,  these  organizations  were 
not  perfect.  But  they  provided  the  orga- 
nizational framework  to  do  the  job.  They 
used  highly  sophisticated,  multidiscipli- 
nar>'  methods  to  develop  programs  which 
applied  imagination,  initiative,  centrali- 
zation, coordination,  operational  control, 
and  major  resources  to  accomplish  their 
tasks.  We  can  do  the  same  for  drug  abuse 
control  if  we  have  the  will  and  the 
energy. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  is 
a  short  term  measure  only.  It  deals  with 
a  symptom— drug  abuse— rather  than 
the  disease.  While  we  must  move,  and 
move  quickly,  to  correct  the  s^'mptom 
because  of  the  disastrous  effect  it  is 
having  upon  our  society,  we  should  not 
permit  these  efforts  to  diminish  our 
search  for  a  cure  of  the  disease.  Historj- 
will  judge  us  harshly  if  we  fail  to  end 
drug  abuse.  But  the  judgment  will  be 
even  more  severe  if  we  fail  to  end  the 
alienation,  the  bitterness,  and  the  de- 
spair which  are  the  root  causes  of  the 
abuse  of  drugs.  Therein  lies  the  true 
solution.  That  should  be  our  ultimate 
goal. 

As  the  President  gathers  ideas  on 
mounting  a  "national  offensive"  on  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  I  would  hope  he 
will  find  this  proposal  useful. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
John  Monagan.  has  persistently  worked 
to  bring  about  control  of  drug  abuse,  and 
I  share  the  special  emphasis  that  he 
places  upon  expeditious  action  on  H.R. 
8216.  which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor. 
This  legislation.  I  believe,  will  be  a 
very  practical  vehicle  by  which  the 
Armed  Forces  could  most  effectively  cope 
with  the  misuse  of  dangerous  drugs. 

I  further  believe  that  Congress  must 
act  on  the  basic  subject  of  drug  abuse 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Monacan. 
which  so  many  of  us  cosponsored, 
will  be  a  practical  vehicle  for  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
Monacan  >  for  the  splendid  initiative  and 


determination  he  demonstrated  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tar>-  Union,  at  which  time  the  coimcil 
of  that  organization  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  presented  by 
our  collea:!ue.  The  resolution  appealed 
to  parliaments  of  all  coimtries  to  join 
in  control  and  elimination  of  illegal  in- 
ternational drug  traffic.  We  recognize 
that  international  cooperation  Is  neces- 
sary to  control  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
since  this  problem  is  international  in 
scope,  a  fact  which  has  been  recognized 
by  the  United  Nations.  Thus,  we  are 
demonstrating  with  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8216  the  leading  role  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  playing  in  working  toward  cor- 
rection of  international  drug  problems, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  our  service- 
men. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug 
abuse  among  military  personnel  has 
reached  such  staggering  proportions  that 
the  Armed  Forces  are  presently  dis- 
charging about  20,000  servicemen  a  year 
for  drug  offenses. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  drug  abuse  and  ad- 
diction on  military  morale  and  efficiency, 
but  to  date  we  have  shown  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  man  who  is  stripped  of  his 
honor,  deprived  of  veterans  benefits  he 
has  earned,  and  thrown  back  into  civil- 
ian life  with  a  deadly  and  expensive  drug 
habit. 

It  is  my  feeling,  and  that  of  all  my 
colleagues  who  have  joined  Mr.  Mona- 
can in  sponsoring  legislation  to  estab- 
lish Drug  Abuse  Control  Crops  within 
the  services,  that  something  must  be 
done  immediately  to  stop  the  destruction 
of  an  entire  generation  of  young  men 
and  to  avert  the  havoc  that  will  result 
from  placing  thousands  of  new  drug  ad- 
dicts in  the  streets  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  provide  addicted  servicemen 
with  an  alternative  to  disgrace,  namely 
the  chance  to  undergo  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  within  the  service,  and  to 
guarantee  these  unfortunate  men  that 
they  will  not  be  released  from  the  mil- 
itary until  they  have  been  cured. 

By  punishing  .servicemen  with  dishon- 
orable or  undesirable  discharges,  we  ab- 
rogate our  responsibilities  to  men  who 
have  otherwise  served  their  country  loy- 
ally and  we  condemn  them  to  tortured 
lives  of  drug  addiction  and  crime.  The 
militar>'  mast  not  contribute  to  a  prob- 
lem that  has  extracted  from  society  a 
phenomenal  price  in  human  and  mate- 
rial resources. 

The  type  of  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion we  advocate  might  solve  the  prob- 
lem: court  martials  and  discharges  sim- 
plv  indicate  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  imwilling  or  imable  to  face 
the  problem  and  prefers  to  dump  it  on 
already  overburdened  civilian  programs. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  servicemen 
with  drug  problems  are  suffering  from 
severe  service-connected  disabilities  and 
should  be  treated  as  such,  and  not  simply 
committed  to  the  swelling  ranks  of  drug 
addicts. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
IS  no  less  piers  int  duty  for  me  than  to 
.^P':>  ik  tod  ly  on  the  subject  of  drug  abuse 
in  th'^  military,  but  the  terrible  facts  of 
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the  situation  warrant  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  this  body. 

Conservative  estimates  place  heroin 
use  in  Vietnam  at  10  percent  of  all 
American  enlisted  men — about  37,000  ad- 
dicts among  our  277,000  soldiers.  Other 
reliable  sources  indicate,  however,  that 
those  totals  may  be  far  too  low — that  the 
percentage  of  addicts  could  be  as  high 
as  25  percent  or  60,000  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  When 
we  hear  at  the  same  time  that  more  than 
half  of  some  individual  combat  imits  are 
composed  of  addicts,  we  must  certainly 
recognize  the  explosive  nature  of  this 
problem. 

An  addicted  veteran  returns  with  his 
habit  to  a  society  in  which  heroin  is  far 
less  available  and  far  more  expensive 
than  It  was  in  Vietnam.  His  natural  im- 
pulse is  to  turn  to  crime  for  the  money 
he  needs  to  satisfy  his  craving.  While  the 
Defense  Department  has  no  figures  on 
drug-related  crimes  committed  by  vet- 
erans, simple  logic  tells  us  that  these  are 
likely  to  increase  as  habituated  veterans 
are  released  from  the  service. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  no  effective  mili- 
tary programs  to  detect,  deter,  and  treat 
drug  abuse  in  Vietnam.  Only  the  Army 
has  introduced  an  amnesty  provision  of 
limited  value  for  those  who  turn  them- 
selves in  for  treatment.  The  other  serv- 
ices, complaining  justly  that  they  lack 
the  facilities  to  provide  rehabilitation, 
simply  discharge  their  addicts  on  less 
than  honorable  grounds,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  an  imprepared  and  unsuspecting  civ- 
ilian society.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
typ?  of  treatment  should  be  afforded 
these  men  before  they  are  sent  out  into 
an  misympathetic  and  unfamiliar  new 
grounds. 

Most  of  the  addicts  picked  up  their 
habits,  after  all,  while  they  were  in  the 
service:  the  pressures  of  the  w£ir  com- 
bined with  the  availability  of  heroin  has 
created  a  completely  unique  set  of  cir- 
cumstances in  Vietnam,  under  which 
drug  abuse  is  all  too  alluring  an  alterna- 
tive. We  should,  perhaps,  be  grateful  it 
has  not  been  an  even  more  serious  prob- 
lem than  it  is. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  elementarj-  to  me 
that  the  services  should  themselves  be 
responsible  for  the  cure  of  soldiers  who 
became  addicted  under  their  auspices. 
But  to  take  up  this  new  responsibility, 
they  wiU  need  increased  authority  from 
the  Government,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
joined  Congressman  Monacan  in  spon- 
soring his  important  drug  abuse  legisla- 
tion. 

The  most  important  element  of  our  bill 
is  a  pix)vision  requiring  that  no  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  with  an  addiction  to 
narcotics  be  separated  from  service  until 
he  is  adjudged  by  competent  medical 
authority  to  be  free  of  his  dependence. 
The  point  is  obvious:  we  must  desd  with 
the  habit  while  the  drug  user  is  still 
under  the  military's  control. 

Now,  it  should  be  clear  that  this  re- 
quirement carmot  be  complied  with  un- 
less the  various  military  services  are 
given  sufficient  authority  to  conduct  re- 
habilitation efforts.  Our  bill  gives  them 
that  authority  by  creating  a  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Corps  in  each  branch  of  the 
Armes  Forces.  Each  of  these  Corps,  in 
turn,  would  have  an  educative,  a  rehabil- 


itative and  an  enforcement  division 
for  the  purpose  of:  first,  preventing 
those  not  already  addicted  to  dangerous 
drugs  from  becoming  habituated ;  second, 
rehabilitating  those  already  addicted, 
and  third,  through  enforcement,  elim- 
inating the  source  of  the  drug  supply 
available  to  members  of  the  military 
services.  No  one  who  volimtarily  entered 
a  rehabilitative  program  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  armed  services  would  be 
prosecuted  for  drug  abuse. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  as  sound  as  it 
is  necessary.  I  trust  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  act  promptly  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  in  this  special  order  taken 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan i,  to  discuss 
the  dangerous  and  growing  problem  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States. 

Over  the  past  several  months.  I  per- 
sonally have  become  increasingly  dis- 
turbed not  only  by  the  extent  of  narcot- 
ics use  in  the  armed  services,  but  also 
by  the  callous  attitude  which  the  military 
itself  has  taken  toward  this  matter.  At 
worse,  the  Marine  Corps  imtil  recently 
dishonorably  discharged,  upon  discovery, 
narcotics  addicts  within  its  ranks,  leav- 
ing them  to  fend  for  themselves  with 
"tracks"  on  their  arms  and  a  permanent 
black  mark  upon  their  records.  At  best, 
which  is  little  better,  the  Army  has  had 
a  fitful  rehabilitation  program,  with 
room  for  less  than  1  percent  of  the  heroin 
addicts  within  its  ranks,  and  no  provision 
for  posttreatment  counseling.  If  a  GI 
comes  back  for  treatment  a  second  time, 
he  is  court  martialed  or  discharged. 

Back  in  the  United  States,  the  outlook 
imtil  recently  was  little  better.  For  a  long 
time,  the  VA  refused  to  accept  ex-serv- 
icemen for  treatment  in  its  hospitals  for 
narcotics  addiction.  As  a  member  of  the 
Hospitals  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  recently  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  begim  a  trial 
program  in  five  hospitals,  the  number 
soon  to  be  expanded,  to  treat  exservice- 
men  who  are  heroin  addicts. 

Such  a  program,  welcome  as  it  may 
be,  does  little  to  aid  the  soldier  still  in 
the  service  who  is  an  addict.  Finding  the 
bureaucratic  thinking  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices on  this  matter  to  be  intolerable,  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  8388, 
to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  members 
of  the  armed  services  who  are  narcotics 
addicts.  H.R.  8388  provides  for  the  exam- 
ination of  each  serviceman  before  dis- 
charge; his  retention  on  active  duty  if 
foimd  addicted,  with  placement  in  ap- 
propriate hospital  facilities  until  such 
time  as  he  is  found  no  longer  to  be  a  nar- 
cotics addict ;  and  his  subsequent  release. 

The  Army  has  said  that  such  retention 
is  illegal;  and  that  such  a  law,  more- 
over, would  change  the  entire  mission  of 
the  Army,  which  is  fimded  "not  to  re- 
habilitate," but  to  fight  wars.  I  find  such 
contentions  to  be  unacceptable — for  $75 
billion  a  year,  the  armed  services  of  this 
Nation  should  take  at  least  some  account 
of  the  consequences  of  their  wars,  espe- 
cially as  such  consequences  are  faced  by 
their  own  employees. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  200 


young  American  GI's  will  die  of  over- 
doses of  heroin  in  1971.  It  is  time  to  act 
if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to 
the  men  who  serve  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  today  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Monagan)  in  introducing 
legislation  to  combat  the  growing  men- 
ace of  drug  addiction  that  has  spread 
through  the  military  almost  unchecked. 

While  I  am  grateful  that  this  subject 
is  gaining  more  public  attention  as  typi- 
fied by  the  President's  statement  at  his 
news  conference;  however,  mere  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  is  not  going  to  solve 
it.  Action  is  required  and  it  must  be  im- 
mediate if  we  are  to  end  this  scourge. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  is  that  it  provides  the 
means  to  begin  treatment  of  those  who 
become  addicted  to  hard  drugs  while  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  addition,  it  re- 
quires a  significant  change  in  our  policy 
toward  addicts  by  permitting  them  to  be 
treated  medically  rather  than  puni- 
tively. 

The  armed  services  have  traditionally 
followed  the  practice  of  discharging 
known  addicts  imder  less  than  honor- 
able conditions.  This  tragic  practice  has 
had  the  twofold  effect  of  punishing  those 
who  would  make  their  addiction  known 
to  those  who  could  assist  them,  and  forc- 
ing the  addict  into  society  where  his  only 
means  of  supporting  his  habit  is  through 
criminal  activities. 

Through  the  provisions  in  the  bill  we 
are  introducing,  the  military  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  discharging  those  who  are 
known  to  be  addicts  until  they  are  re- 
habilitated. This  can  encourage  addicts 
to  seek  treatment  and  also  serve  to  save 
society  from  suffering  yet  another  rapa- 
cious criminal  appetite  caused  by  the 
need  to  buy  heroin. 

Another  unique  provision  in  this  bill 
will  permit  a  serviceman  being  tried  for 
an  offense  involving  the  possession  or  use 
of  drugs  to  avoid  court  martial  by  agree- 
ing to  imdergo  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion procedures. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Corps  in  each  branch  of 
the  military  services  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary educational  services  and  rehabili- 
tation treatment  for  servicemen  ad- 
dicted to  hard  drugs. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  act  swiftly  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  legislation  sind  give  its  aM>roval  so 
that  we  can  pass  this  bill  and  begin  to 
bind  up  these  new  and  hidden  wounds 
of  war. 


NARCOTICS  ADDICTION  IN  THE 
MILITARY 

The  SPEL^KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  heard  a  very  learned  discussion  on 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting our  militar>' — the  growing 
problem  of  narcotics  addiction  among 
our  militarj'. 

I  was  ver>-  much  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  just  preceded  my  own  spe- 
cial order.  Surely  I  would  have  to  agree 
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that  the  legislation  being  proposed  by 
our  colleagiie,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  ,  is  long  over- 
due, and  is  urgently  needed.  I  would  be 
most  pleased  to  support  it  and  join  in 
cosponsorlng  it,  particularly  since  I  am  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is 
a  serious  problem  and.  while  we  can  talk 
all  we  want  to  about  the  need  for  medical 
facilities  and  treatment  facilities,  per- 
haps we  ought  to  Eiddress  ourselves  to 
the  root  causes  of  the  problem. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  when  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Morgan  Murphy,  came  back  from  an 
extensive  tour  of  a  number  of  countries, 
including  Vietnam,  and  brought  back 
with  him  a  startling  report  about  the 
narcotics  problem  among  our  military  in 
Vietnam — that  some  10  to  15  percent  of 
our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  had  become 
addicted  to  narcotics,  according  to  oflQcial 
figures,  and  that  privately  those  very 
same  people — soldiers  in  the  field  along 
with  doctors  and  other  medical  author- 
ities— tell  us  the  unofficial  figure  actually 
might  be  as  high  as  40  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  national 
crisis  on  our  hands  if,  indeed,  anywhere 
from  15  percent  to  40  percent  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Vietnam  have  now  turned 
to  some  form  of  narcotics  addiction. 

It  occurs  to  me  then  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  that  situation  and 
perhaps,  indeed,  the  time  has  oome  when 
the  President  can  make  his  greatest 
single  contribution  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  imposing  the  moratorium  on 
sending  any  further  troops  to  Vietnam, 
that  I  have  suggested. 

There  are  now  some  20  signatures  on 
my  discharge  petition  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
calling  for  such  a  moratorium.  It  would 
be  my  hope,  in  the  face  of  the  statistics 
coming  out  of  Vietnam,  and  in  the  wake 
of  the  discussion  just  held  here  before 
my  own  special  order  on  the  extent  of 
the  narcotics  problem  among  our  soldiers 
and  our  military,  that  the  President 
seriously  consider  the  prospect  of  a 
moratorium  on  sending  any  more  Amer- 
ican troops  to  Vietnam. 

I  have  proposed  that  as  our  boys  are 
rotated  back  home  they  not  be  replaced 
in  Vietnam.  In  that  way.  in  1  year 
there  would  be  no  troops  left  in  Vietnam. 

More  importantly,  we  would  at  least 
have  a  chance  to  save  those  youngsters 
who  will  be  sent  as  replacements  to  Viet- 
nam between  now  and  the  final  day  of 
withdrawal,  whenever  that  is  deter- 
mined. It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  con- 
siderable logic  t.D  the  sugge.-^tion. 

I  wa.-:  pleased  to  hear  the  President  say 
last  night  at  his  press  conference,  when 
he  was  asked  when  he  thought  we  could 
stop  sending  draftees  to  Vietnam,  that 
the  day  might  come  sooner  than  we 
think  I  recall  only  too  well  during  the 
debate  on  the  draft  extension  in  this 
chamber,  when  I  questioned  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
really  needed  extension  of  the  draft,  I 
submitted  at  that  time  statitsics  to  show 
that  if  the  President's  present  with- 
drawal rate  of  14.300  troops  a  month  is 
continued,  we  will  have  all  of  our  troops 


out  of  Vietnam  by  December  1972.  And 
If,  indeed,  the  President  accelerates  the 
withdrawal  rate,  as  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  he  will  on  November  15 — he 
said  yesterday  that  he  would  have  a  new 
withdrawal  schedule  to  be  announced  on 
November  15 — if  indeed  the  President  ac- 
celerates that  withdrawal  schedule,  our 
troops  will  be  out  of  Vietnam  very  much 
sooner. 

So  it  seems  perfectly  logical  to  suggest 
at  this  time  that  we  have  a  moratorium 
on  the  sending  of  any  further  troops  to 
Vietnam. 

How  many  more  of  our  American  sol- 
diers are  to  be  exposed  to  the  menace  of 
dope  addiction  in  Vietnam?  How  many 
of  our  soldiers  are  to  be  killed  in  Viet- 
nam? How  many  to  be  wounded? 

Under  the  present  withdrawal  sched- 
ule, between  now  and  December  1,  we  will 
send  some  32,000  to  38,000  replacement 
troops  to  Vietnam.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  President  would  do  well  in  declar- 
ing a  moratorium  now.  I  think  the  anx- 
ieties that  lead  so  many  of  our  young 
people  in  this  country  to  dope  addiction, 
seeking  some  forum  of  opiate  to  over- 
come the  concerns  and  insecurities  that 
have  swept  the  Nation  in  the  wake  of  this 
long  and  costly  war,  would  certainly  be 
alleviated,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  moratorium  on  troop  shipments 
to  Vietnam  at  this  time  would  have  a 
profound  effect  on  our  homefront,  not 
only  on  the  war  front. 

I  would  not  be  making  this  suggestion 
if  I  was  not  thoroughly  convinced  that 
South  Vietnam  now  is  fully  capable  of 
defending  the  country.  We  have  been 
asked  on  a  number  of  occasions.  "What  is 
the  American  mission  in  Vietnam?" 
America's  mission  in  Vietnam  was  to  give 
the  Vietnamese  sufficient  time  to  develop 
their  own  defence  capability.  I  submit 
the  record  is  now  replete  with  evidence 
that  that  commitment  has  been  dis- 
charged with  great  honor.  The  President 
has  said  he  has  his  own  withdrawal  time 
schedule.  He  said  he  wants  to  get  the 
troops  out  of  Vietnam,  but  to  get  them 
out  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lose  the  gains 
we  have  made  in  this  long  and  costly  war. 

I  submit  thftt  we  could  have  a  mora- 
torium at  this  time,  and  we  could  st^irt 
movin?  those  troops  out  of  Vietnam  and 
not  .^uffer  anv  gref  t  losses,  because  I  am 
ronvincfd  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  more  than  capable  of  defend- 
ing their  coimtry. 

For  that  rea.son  it  would  be  mv  hope 
that  the  President  would  seriously  con- 
sider a  moratorium  at  this  timp.  not 
onlv  becau.se  of  the  impact  it  would  have 
on  the  homefront.  but  the  impact  it 
wou'd  have  on  the  soldiers  overseas. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  in 
World  War  n  or  Korea  know  what  hap- 
pens to  men  when  thev  are  waiting.  We 
are  now  in  a  .«o-called  final  phase  of 
America's  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Ypt 
for  those  bovs  remaining  in  Vietnam  this 
is  not  the  final  phase.  These  are  the  most 
anxious  months,  anxious  weeks,  and  anx- 
ious davs  of  their  entire  military  ca- 
reer. The  waiting  around,  waiting  for 
something  to  happen,  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  seek  opiates  and  other  forms  of 
relief  For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  logical  to  suggest  at  this  time  that 


America's  mission  in  Vietnam  has  been 
completed  and  has  been  completed  with 
honor.  I  would  hope  that  in  view  of  the 
mounting  evidence  of  what  has  hap- 
pended  to  young  Americans  in  Vietnam, 
not  only  on  the  battlefield  but  the  rising 
tide  of  dope  addiction  while  young  men 
are  waiting  for  something  to  happen — 
all  of  this  evidence  should  certainly  con- 
vince the  President  that  the  time  has 
come  to  impose  a  moratoriimi  on  the 
sending  of  any  more  troops  to  Vietnam, 
and  then  getting  our  troops  out  of  there 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  am  sure  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  more  than  adequately  cany  on  the 
defense  of  their  country.  I  disagree  with 
the  Vice  President,  when  he  suggests  a 
withdrawal  at  this  time  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  some  sort  of  surrender.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  a  public  acknowl- 
edgement that  America's  mission  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  concluded  with  honor  and 
we  are  now  ready  to  assume  leadership 
in  the  world,  because  while  we  have  been 
bogged  down  in  the  swamf>s  of  Vietnam 
for  the  last  6  or  7  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  roamed  all  over  the  world,  creating 
all  sorts  of  new  intrigues  and  new  trou- 
ble spots. 

It  seems  to  me  the  United  States  must 
assume  its  role  of  leadership  again  if  we 
are  to  have  peace  in  this  world.  By 
getting  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  we 
shall  hasten  that  day. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Miller*  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

In  1870  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
corn  in  America  was  29  bushels.  Bv  1950 
it  had  increased  to  38  bushels,  and  it  is 
now  about  75  bushels  per  acre. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Collins)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  decade  of  ecology,  we  are  made 
increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  pre- 
serving our  natural  heritage  and  im- 
pro\ing  our  environment.  At  the  same 
time  Americans  continue  to  expect  the 
goods  and  conveniences  which  our  highly 
industrialized  society  makes  available. 
Resolving  these  two  competing  demands 
i.s  one  of  the  most  challenging  problems 
now  facing  our  coimtry.  While  many 
Americans  are  content  just  to  talk  about 
the  problems  of  industrial  growth  and 
environmental  protection,  another  group 
is  hard  at  work  finding  the  solutions  to 
these  problems.  In  particular,  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  electric  utility  industry 
whose  work  on  behalf  of  the  environment 
goes  on  quietly  but  with  increasing  prog- 
ress. 

Many  Members  are  aware  of  the  hear- 
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ings  on  powerplant  sitings  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Communications  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  My 
membership  on  that  subcommittee  has 
served  to  reinforce  my  belief  that  power 
companies  are  dedicated  to  finding  work- 
able solutions  to  environmental  proto- 
lems.  And  yet,  few  industries  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  aroused  pub- 
lic more  than  has  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry. While  faced  with  an  Insatiable 
demand  for  more  electric  power,  electric 
companies  are  often  told  when  siting 
powerplants  or  transmission  lines, 
"Don't  put  it  here."  I  believe  this  resist- 
ance is  encountered  because  the  public 
is  not  fully  aware  of  the  vast  expendi- 
tures and  effort  this  Industry  hsis  in- 
vested in  environmental  control. 

The  May  15,  1971,  issue  of  Business 
Week  magazine  reported  from  a  Mc- 
Graw-Hill survey  that  electric  utilities 
will  spend  $679  million  in  pollution  con- 
trol in  1971,  an  increase  of  68  percent 
over  the  $405  million  spent  in  1970.  This 
is  more  money  than  will  be  spent  in 
pollution  control  by  any  other  industry. 
In  addition  to  this  figure,  millions  of 
dollars  are  sp>ent  annually  on  environ- 
mental research. 

Dollar  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  however.  A  behind-the-scene  look 
at  the  electric  utiUty  industry  reveals 
an  impressive  picture  of  professionally 
trained  environmentalists  seeking  solu- 
tions to  complex  ecological  problems. 
Companies  are  increasingly  being  staffed 
with  biologists,  meteorologists  and  others 
with  diverse  environmental  backgrounds. 
In  their  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities they  work  to  provide  a  vitally 
needed  service  with  the  least  possible 
impact  on  the  natural  environment. 

An  investigation  of  the  electric  in- 
dustry's approach  to  water  quality  pro- 
tection, for  example,  showed  that  some 
445  water  studies  have  been  completed, 
are  underway,  or  are  proposed  by  121  in- 
vestor-owned electric  companies  in  the 
United  States.  These  studies  include  the 
beneficial  uses  and  biological  effects  of 
thermal  discharges,  ecological  surveys, 
water  cooling  tower  design,  temperature 
modeling,  desaUnization  and  monitoring 
techniques. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
was  the  first  to  advocate  the  beneficial 
uses  of  thermal  pollution — another  name 
for  waste  heat.  They  cited  the  following 
areas  as  worthy  of  further  research  and 
development:  space  heating — especially 
for  new  cities;  improvements  in  bio- 
logical efficiency  of  sewage  treatment 
plants,  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration 
applications:  and  the  use  of  waste  heat 
for  agricultural  purposes  such  as  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  greenhouses  to  permit 
the   year-round   raising  of   crops. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  capabil- 
ity of  waste  heat  is  the  way  it  encourages 
prodigious  growth  in  many  forms  of  ma- 
rine life.  In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  the 
electric  companies  joined  together  in  fi- 
nancial support  of  a  5-year  research  pro- 
gram on  the  effects  of  heated  water  dis- 
charge on  fishes  and  commercial  inverte- 
brates. This  project  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Wildlife  Science  Department  at 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 
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Scientists  studying  artificial  reservoirs 
constructed  by  electric  companies   for 
cooling  purposes   are   confirming   what 
fishermen    in    Texas    have   known    for 
years:  that  heated  water  has  a  beneficial 
rather  than  detrimental  effect  on  water 
quality.  John  E.  Tilton,  a  biologist  at 
Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  has  pioneered 
in  research  utilizing  heated  water  dis- 
charged from  one  of  their  plants  for 
commercial   catfish   culturing.   Another 
utility.  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  with  the 
wildlife  scientists  at  Texas  A.  &  M.,  is 
presently   entering   into   an   8-year   re- 
search program,  funded  entirely  by  that 
company,  to  study  intensive  catfish  farm- 
ing in  its  cooling  reservoirs.  In  addition  to 
producing  over  a  million  poimds  of  cat- 
fish annually,  the  wildlife  scientists  an- 
ticipate a  400  to  500  percent  increase  in 
the  sport  fish  available  in  the  reservoir. 
Shellfish  production  is  prodigiously  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  waste  heat.  Japa- 
nese spat — oysters — on  the  Pacific  shore 
near  Eugene,  Oreg.,  grow  10  times  larger 
in  only  4  weeks,  and  become  ready  for 
market  in   two-thirds  of  normal   time, 
simply  because  the  water  is  10  to  15  de- 
grees above  normal.  Another  oyster  seed 
hatchery  on  Long  Island  Soimd  receives 
water  from  a  steam-electric  station,  and 
is  able  to  increase  the  oyster  survival  rate 
a  miUion-fold  and  cut  the  maturing  time 
in  half.  In  Florida,  shrimp  and  lobster 
are  being  profitably  raised  in  warm  water 
discharges. 

Agriculture  is  another  area  where 
waste  heat  can  be  used  effectively.  In  ex- 
periments at  the  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity Hyslop  Farm,  the  use  of  warmed  wa- 
ter in  undergroimd  pipes  to  warm  the 
soil  has  increased  crop  yield  up  to  64 
percent.  Similar  agriculture  experiments 
have  resulted  in  faster  and  more  boimti- 
ful  production  of  corn,  tomatoes,  soy- 
beans, lima  beans,  and  strawberries. 
Waste  heat  has  also  been  used  in  warm 
water  sprinkling  systems  to  prevent  frost 
on  orange  groves. 

Mr.  Sam  Beall,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  Reactor  Division  Director, 
said  that: 

7.000  acres  of  greenhouses  near  Cleveland, 
Olilo,  shared  by  60  growers  who  pay  $6,000  to 
$8,000  per  acre  for  gas  heat,  could  get  steam 
from  a  powerplant  for  only  $2,000  an  acre. 
.  .  Qlass-covered  greenhouses  near  a  power- 
plant  .  .  .  would  produce  three  crops  of  to- 
matoes a  year  totaling  750,000  pounds,  com- 
pared with  a  California  tomato  field  of  simi- 
lar size  producing  60,000  pounds  per  season. 

At  the  University  of  Ari2»na's  En- 
vironmental Research  Laboratory,  scien- 
tists are  growing  vegetables  in  the  barren 
desert  by  using  small  quantities  of  de- 
salinated water  in  controlled  environ- 
ment greenhouses.  Eggplant.  squasQi, 
lettuce,  and  more  than  30  other  crops 
have  been  harvested  from  the  closed- 
environment  greenhouses  in  areas  where 
nothing  grows  outdoors  except  cactus 
and  other  desert  plants.  On  a  much  larger 
scale,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  working  on  hitegrated  systems  of 
power,  water  and  food  production  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Term. 

Waste  heat  has  also  been  used  benefi- 
cially In  experiments  to  keep  harbors  and 
city  streets  free  of  ice  and  to  dear  fog 
from  airfields. 


We  can  see  from  the  foregoing  re- 
search into  the  beneficial  uses  of  thermal 
discharge   that   electrical   faculties   are 
striving  to  do  more  than  just  stop  thermal 
pollution — they  are  learning  to  use  the 
waste  heat  for  our  betterment.  In  addi- 
tion, many  electric  companies  are  In- 
vestigating the  environmental  impact  of 
their  faclUties  well  enough  in  advance 
of  their  construction  and  operation  to 
insure  compliance  with  environmental 
standards.  At  one  proposed  plant  site 
near  Granbury,  Tex.,   the   biology  de- 
partment of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity  is  conducting  a  comprehensive 
investigation  into  the  aquatic  ecology  of 
the  reservoir  where  waste  heat  will  be 
discharged.  The  comptuiy  supporting  this 
research  has  made  a  public  commitment 
to  install  alternate  cooling  facihties  if 
it  is  determined  that  heated  water  will 
upset  the  ecology  of  the  reservoir.  Such 
studies  are  not  unique.  Most  utiUty  com- 
panies in  Texas  and  across  the  country 
are  conducting  similar  investigations. 

The  electric  power  industry  has  made 
significant  gains  in  other  fields  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  Air  quality  con- 
trol has  received  the  same  degree  of 
environmental  attention  as  thermal  dis- 
charge. Across  the  United  States  elec- 
tric utiUty  companies  are  investing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  equipment  to  abate 
air  pollution.  Companies  using  coal  or 
oil  as  a  source  of  fuel  are  aggressively 
working  to  insure  air  quality  standards 
although  little  credit  Is  given  publicly 
for  this  aspect  of  it.  During  the  past  40 
years,  the  pounds  of  coal  or  coal  equiv- 
alent, required  to  produce  a  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electricity  has  been  reduced 
from  1.7  to  0.9.  In  fact,  fuel  burned  for 
generating  electric  power  in  1969  was  less 
than  half  of  what  it  would  have  been  if 
1929  efficiencies  had  prevailed. 

To  abate  particulate  emissions  or  fly- 
ash  modem  powerplants  are  being  . 
equipped  with  electrostatic  precipita- 
tors with  efficiencies  approaching  99 
percent.  Older  plants  are  being  retro- 
fitted with  this  equipment.  Where  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  have  Imposed  environ- 
mental problems,  stepped-up  research 
and  development  of  abatement  equip- 
ment Is  being  Initiated. 

Land  use  has  been  another  area  of  in- 
creased public  concern,  and  I  find  that 
the  electric  Industry  has  amply  demon- 
strated Its  willingness  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  natural  environment.  The  list 
of  land  use  accomplishments  must  be 
Impressive  even  to  the  utilities'  severest 
critic.  A  brief  sampling  of  Innovations 
Includes  Georgia  Power  Compiiny's  do- 
nation of  parks,  as  well  as  wildlife  and 
conservation  programs;  Dallas  Power  b 
Light  and  Seattle  City  Light  have  won 
awards  for  substation  architecture  and 
landscaping;  Consumers  Power  Co.  and 
others  have  comprehensive  plant  siting 
programs;  Pacific  Gas  It  Electric  Co.  has 
developed  over  400  campsites,  cloud- 
seeding  for  Irrigation  purposes,  mainte- 
nance of  forests  and  streams,  new  road- 
side rests,  and  recreation  on  150  lakes; 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  has  installed 
marinas,  maninade  lagoons,  and  linear 
parks  beneath  rights-of-way;  Idaho 
Power  has  conducted  extensive  fish  con- 
servation   and    grassland    development 
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programs;  and  Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  is 
involved  In  tree  fanning  and  a  $3  mil- 
lion steam  station  face  lifting  and  land- 
scaping. For  the  entire  industry,  land 
use  has  meant  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  undergrounding  of  facilities,  trans- 
mission-line beautiflcation  and  rights- 
of-way  for  playgrounds,  nurseries  and 
farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much  talk  from 
environmentalists  these  days  that  all 
power  pollutes  and  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  future.  This  attitude  totaUy  dis- 
regards not  only  the  developments  and 
accomplishments  I  have  just  outlined, 
but  also  a  realistic  evaluation  of  what  the 
future  actually  holds  for  electric  power 
production  and  the  environment.  While 
providing  our  country  with  vital  electri- 
cal power,  the  electric  utility  Industry  is 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
America's  environmental  improvement. 


June  2,  1971 


HIGH  SEAS  INCIDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  ( Mrs.  Heck- 
ler )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  19.  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary and  very  well-publicized  meet- 
ing on  the  high  seas  between  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Russian  fishing  fleet  off 
the  east  coast  of  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  aboard  the 
very  elaborate  and  plushy  appointed 
Soviet  mother  ship  was  to  work  out  some 
modus  Vivendi  for  the  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican fishing  boats  plying  the  same  waters. 
The  Americans,  mostly  lobstermen  with 
fixed  gear,  had  been  complaining  vigor- 
ously that  the  larger,  faster  Soviet  vessels 
had  been  running  through  their  lines, 
deliberately  or  otherwise,  causing  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  damage  and  loss 
.  of  revenue. 

The  Russian  commander  purportedly 
apologized  to  the  American  delegation 
at  the  shipboard  meeting  and  gave  assur- 
ances that  the  incidents  would  halt. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Donald  L.  Mc- 
Kernan,  special  assistant  for  fisheries, 
wildlife,  and  ocean  affairs  in  the  State 
Department,  who  headed  the  American 
delegation  at  the  meeting  with  the  Rus- 
sians, testified  May  20  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  this  body  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  to  the  effect  that 
the  meeting  appeared  to  be  successful 
and  hopefully  would  put  an  end  to  the 
incidents. 

Even  as  McKernan  was  testifying,  not 
24  hours  after  the  meeting,  reports  were 
received  of  additional  harassments  by 
Russian  ships.  Once  again,  this  blatant 
treacher>'  involved  the  American  lobster 
ship,  Wily  Fox.  owned  by  the  Prelude 
Corp.  of  Westport,  Mass.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Joseph  Gaziano.  the  pres- 
ident, and  John  Jensen,  the  treasurer,  of 
Prelude,  attended  the  meeting  with  the 
Russians  and  also  testified  before  the 
subcommittee.  Their  initial  outrage  over 
the  incidents  and  skepticism  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conference  on  the 


high  seas  was  both  heightened  and  con- 
firmed. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  addi- 
tional evidence  of  Soviet  duplicity  and 
the  foolishness  of  reposing  any  hope  or 
faith  in  Russian  assurances — as  if  this 
country  ever  needed  any. 

On  June  1,  there  was  a  reported  inci- 
dent involving  an  American  lobster  boat 
out  of  Marblehead,  Mass. 

On  May  27  and  May  28.  there  was  still 
another  round  of  incidents  involving  the 
Russian  fishing  fleet  and  American 
lobster  ships.  This  time,  under  even  more 
infuriating  circumstances,  the  victim 
American  ship  was  the  United  States. 
owned  by  D.O.K.  Pishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  of  Westport,  Mass. 

According  to  a  carefully  kept  log.  which 
is  supported  by  photographs,  the  United 
States  arrived  at  a  point  65  miles  south- 
east of  Montauk  Point.  Long  Island,  be- 
fore dawn  on  May  27  to  find  a  consider- 
able amount  of  gear  had  been  damaged. 
For  the  next  12  hours,  a  total  of  12 
Soviet  vessels  were  sighted  and  identified 
as  they  towed  through  the  gear  of  the 
United  States.  Some  pulled  away  when 
approached,  others  ignored  the  United 
States'  signaling. 

After  it  notified  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
United  States  was  then  contacted  by  the 
very  same  Russian  mother  ship  on  which 
the  May  19  conference  was  held  and 
invited  to  come  alongside.  When  the 
United  States  reached  the  Robert  Eikhe, 
there  was  long  and  difficult  radio  con- 
versation and  charts  with  all  the  United 
States  lines  clearly  marked  were  sent 
over  to  the  Russian  vessel. 

The  Soviet  response  was  that  they 
would  radio  their  ships  to  stay  clear  of 
the  United  States  gear.  A  few  hours  later, 
three  large  Russian  stern  trawlers  cut 
through  the  American  lines,  disdainful 
of  any  order  or  agreement,  real  or 
imagined. 

Only  with  the  appearance  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant  later  in  the  dav 
did  the  Russian  fleet  leave  the  area. 

The  United  States  suffered  an  esti- 
mated $5,000  damage  to  its  gear  and 
equipment  from  the  incidents,  which  does 
not  sound  like  a  great  deal,  but  which  is 
a  very  significant  loss  to  a  small  com- 
pany owned  by  three  individuals  whose 
every  penny  is  sunk  in  the  entei-pr  se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  steal  a  line  from 
Cicero,  how  long  will  the  Russians'  un- 
bridled effrontery  try  our  patience?  How 
many  slaps  In  the  face  does  it  take  for 
us  to  do  something  to  protect  not  onlv 
our  own  citizens,  but  also  our  own  inter- 
ests in  the  harvesting  and  dissemination 
of  the  sea's  resources? 

I  say  we  have  had  enough.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  2  weeks 
ago.  I  proposed  a  four-point  response  to 
the  situation : 

First.  The  strongest  possible  protest  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, demanding  compensation  for  the 
damages  wrought  by  its  fishing  fleet. 

Second.  Permanent  assignment  of 
Coast  Guard  or  naval  vessels  in  the  fish- 
ing waters  of  the  United  States  for  de- 
terrence and  protection. 


Third.  Congressional  enactment  of  the 
joint  resolution  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Pellyi,  that  would  make  harass- 
ment of  any  American  fishing  vessel  or 
gear  unlawful,  provide  for  Coast  Guard 
surveillance  and  extend  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  for  100  miles 
To  that  could  be  added  enactment  of 
Mr.  Felly's  conciu-rent  resolution  creat- 
ing a  conservation  zone  covering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Continental  Shelf  in  which  no 
foreign  fishing  would  be  allowed. 

Fourth.  If  the  Russians  fail  to  make 
compensation  for  the  damages,  then  the 
Federal  Government  should  make  whole 
the  owners  of  these  harassed  vessels  it 
cannot  or  will  not  protect. 

The  time  for  talking  and  hoping  is 
past.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  time  for  action 
is  at  hand.  If  we  ever  needed  absolute 
justification  for  stern  measures,  we  have 
it  now.  Let  us  proceed  to  end  this  un- 
conscionable piracy  of  a  struggling 
American  industry  once  and  for  all 


SUMMER  OP  EXPANDED  OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  I  i.s  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  school  vacation  starting  for  our 
.voung  people,  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
be  happy  to  hear  that  summer  job  op- 
portunities will  be  at  the  highest  level 
in  7  years  and  that  Federal  summer  rec- 
reational programs  for  youth  are  also 
being  expanded  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

The  President's  announcement  made 
at  the  White  House  this  morning  will  be 
of  interest  to  millions  of  American  fami- 
lies and  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Stateme.n-t  bv  the  President 
The  suimner  of  1971  will  be  a  summer  of 
e.xpandecl  opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged 
yjuth  of  our  country — due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  a  large  number  of  summer  Jobs  which 
are  being  made  available  to  them, 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  more  than 
824.000  Job  opportunities  will  be  available 
this  summer:  674,000  through  Federal  Gov- 
ernment program,3  and  150.000  through  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men which  works  with  the  Government  but 
does  not  receive  public  monies.  Altogether, 
Job  opportunities  this  summer  are  30  percent 
greater  than  a  year  ago  and  are  at  the  high- 
est level  in  the  7-year  history  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Federal  Government  will  invest  over 
S303  million  In  its  summer  Job  programs  in 
1971.  Of  the  674.000  Federally-provided  Jobs, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  provide 
more  than  609.000.  An  additional  63.000  of 
the  Jobs  are  in  the  Federal  Summer  Emplov- 
ment  Program  for  Youth  and  2.000  are  in  the 
newly  established  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  the  expansion 
of  Federal  summer  recreation  programs  for 
even  younger  Americans.  We  expect  th.^t  some 
2  million  young  people  will  participate  In 
programs  designed  to  build  physical  fitness, 
improve  health,  and  provide  educational  and 
cultural  opportunities. 
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I  believe  this  expanded  program  represents 
a  positive  and  promising  approach  to  the 
problems  of  disadvantaged  youth  la  every 
part  of  our  country.  It  provides  them  with  a 
chance  to  do  iiseful  work  and  learn  useTul 
alolls.  SureJy  this  Is  one  of  the  wisest  In- 
vestments a  nation  can  make — an  Investment 
in  the  lives  of  Its  young. 


MAJ.  GEN.  PAUL  R.  STONEY'S  AD- 
DRESS ON  ARMED  FORCES  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  McKevitt)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKE'VITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
past  Armed  Forces  Day,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  visit  Lowry  Air  Force  Base  in  my 
congressional  district  of  Denver.  I  was 
most  impressed  with  an  Armed  Forces 
Day  address  at  LowTy  delivered  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Paul  R.  Stoney,  USAF,  Commander, 
Air  Force  Communications  Service. 

I  believe  General  Stoney's  address  car- 
ries a  message  about  our  military  estab- 
lishment— a  message  that  is  too  often 
overlooked.  I  would  like  to  share  General 
Stoney's  address  with  the  House: 

Armed  Forces  Day 
(Presented  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Stoney) 
A  new  generation  has  grown  Into  maturity 
since  the  first  Armed  Forces  Day  In  1950. 
The  members  of  this  new  generation  differ 
in  many  ways  from  their  elders;  they  are 
less  tolerant  of  hypocrisy,  prejudice  and  in- 
difference to  our  nation's  ills.  During  their  21 
years  of  life,  much  has  happened  and  much 
has  changed.  Wars,  assassinations,  sit-ins, 
revolutions,  moonwalks  and  campus  demon- 
strations have  been  part  of  their  dally  bread. 
Their  environment  has  been  far  different 
from  that  we  grew  up  in. 

But  despite  all  the  events  and  upheavals, 
two  constants  have  remained  unchanged: 
1 1 )  the  very  real  and  growing  military  threat 
to  this  country  by  aggressive  Soviet  actions; 
and  (2)  the  strong  and  successful  U.S. 
strategic  deterrent,  of  which  the  Air  Force 
is  a  key  element. 

On  this  Armed  Forces  Day.  the  United 
States  finds  Its  military  strength  challenged 
around  the  globe,  even  close  to  home.  In 
the  f>ast  year,  the  Soviet  Air  Force  forayed 
into  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  way  of  Cuba 
and  Peru. 

On  this  Armed  Forces  Day.  the  dally  news- 
paper headlines  pretty  well  sum  up  the 
threat: 

Soviets  Expand  Missile  Forces;  More 
ICBMs  than  US 

Soviet  Technology  Produces  Multiple  Re- 
entry Vehicles. 

New  Stable  of  Soviet  Fighters  Shown. 
Expanded    Soviet    R&D    Outlay   Outstrips 
US. 

Mach  3  FOXBAT  In  Production. 
Red  Navy  Everywhere. 

Growing  ChlCom  Nuclear  Threat,  and  so 
the  stories  go  every  day. 

Combine  these  facts  with  developments 
on  the  home  front — such  as  public  criticism 
on  the  military,  defense  budget  cuts,  an  ex- 
panding public  mood  of  retrenchment,  and 
even  disenchantment  in  the  ranks — and  that 
spells  Trouble,  with  a  capital  T. 

Introspection,  self-chastisement,  pennv- 
plnchlng  and  even  retrenchment  can  be 
healthv  and  desirable — at  the  proper  time. 
But  is  this  the  proper  time?  I  think  not. 
Good  intentions,  wishful  thinking  and  relax- 
ation of  vigilance  and  resolution  have  never 
defended  freedom.  History  deals  only  In  cold 
and  hard  realities.  And  Its  lesson  Is  clear;  a 
weak  defense  posture,  and  an  irresolute  pop- 


ulation, are  Invitation  to  attack  and  exploi- 
tation by  a  belligerent  regime. 

There  can  be  no  prudent  alternatlv*  for 
this  great  nation  than  to  remain  strong  In 
both  weaponry,  and  national  will. 

Fortunately,  the  Ingredients  of  real  and 
credible  national  strength  come  from  the 
people.  And  most  of  the  American  people 
have  learned  from  the  painful  lessons  of 
history.  President  Nixon  restated  those  les- 
sons recently  when  he  said: 

"...  We  have  accepted  the  necessity  of 
war.  But  our  purpose  Is  peace.  Peace  with 
freedom  ...  so  that  peace  may  be  worth 
having.  Peace  with  Justice  ...  so  that  peace 
may  be  worth  keeping.  And  peace  with 
strength  ...  so  that  peace  may  be  preserved. 
"We  must  have  strength.  If  all  the  world 
were  free,  we  might  have  no  need  of  arms. 
If  all  the  world  were  Just,  we  would  have  no 
need  for  valor.  But  as  we  see  that  the  values 
we  cherish  are  not  cherished  universally, 
and  that  there  are  those  who  feel  threatened 
by  the  prospects  of  freedom  and  Justice,  then 
we  must  keep  the  strength  we  need  to  keep 
the  values  we  cherish  .  . ." 

The  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
have  learned  that  lesson  from  first  hand  ex- 
perience. Their  dedication  and  skill  have 
made  our  military  strength  respected  and 
reckoned  with  in  today's  world. 

But  respect  and  appreciation  goes  beyond 
those  for  the  brave  and  the  strong.  It  goes 
to  the  uniformed  men  and  women — old  and 
young — who  are  thinkers,  educators,  healers 
and  humanitarians.  They  are  communicators, 
electrical  engineers,  technicians,  clerks, 
nurses,  lawyers.  Journalists,  specialists  of  all 
vocations  ...  a  true  section  of  America. 

However,  too  often  our  people  are  regarded 
as  mere  cogs  In  the  machine  of  war,  or  as 
one  politician  said  last  week,  as  fodder  for 
the  hungry  beast.  His  point  was  to  cut  off 
the  supply  by  stopping  the  draft.  Blaming  war 
on  the  military  Is  like  blaming  fires  on  the 
fire  department.  Too  often  military  people 
are  thought  of  only  in  terms  of  combat.  Too 
often  time  in  service  Is  seen  as  "a  bad  trip," 
a  waste  of  time,  money  and  manpwwer.  Too 
often  time  in  service  Is  seen  as  "a  bad  trip." 
as  the  kids  say. 

But  I  believe  it  would  be  more  realistic  to 
look  upon  our  servicemen  as  a  special  kind 
of  national  resource — members  of  a  vast 
training,  education  and  testing  ground  for 
American  youth  at  the  threshold  of  their 
career. 

Although  the  new  generation  may  regard 
the  old  military  maxim  of  "send  me  your 
boy  and  I'll  return  you  a  man"  as  corny,  and 
as  a  "bummer,"  I  think  It  Is  more  valid  to- 
day than  it  was  yesterday. 

Every  day  the  military  establishment  re- 
turns to  our  cities  and  towns,  servicemen  and 
women  and  broader  experiences  and  with 
more  marketable  skills  and  education  than 
they  possessed  when  they  left  home,  or  prob- 
ably than  they  would  have  had  If  they  had 
stayed  at  home.  Almost  all  the  young  re- 
cruits and  enlistees  have  to  be  trained,  for 
they  possessed  no  real  skills.  Most  of  them 
had  only  recently  finished  or  left  high  school 
with  hardly  more  skills  than  those  required 
to  run  a  lawnmower.  Without  the  military 
there  to  accept  these  young  people,  many  of 
them  would  have  remained  unemployable, 
or  become  unemployed  or  menial  laborers 
drifting  from  Job  to  Job.  The  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  of  supporting  them  would  have 
gone  to  their  parents  and  the  public. 

Unfortunately,  this  probability  is  not  being 
recognized  and  Is  perhaps  obscured  by  the 
public's  current  attitude  toward  the  draft 
and  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Robert  Seamans 
realized  their  phenomenon  when  he  remarked 
recently:  Quote  "Sometimes  I  think  there 
are  not  enough  young  people  who  realize 
how  much  the  Air  Force  has  to  offer  as  a 


means  to  develop  their  skills  for  a  more  pro- 
ductive role  In  America,  whether  within  or 
without   the   military."    Unquote. 

Since  I  am  most  familiar  with  Air  Force 
activities,  I  wUl  have  to  discuss  them,  but 
I  don't  mean  to  slight  the  efforts  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  magnitude  of  our  education  and  train- 
ing effort  Is  impressive  mdeed.  Last  year 
almost  500,000  Air  Force  members  partici- 
pated in  some  form  of  formal  tectinlcal  train- 
ing, and  over  180,000  were  enrolled  In  civilian 
schools — on  or  off-duty.  And  I  have  not  In- 
cluded the  practical  training  every  man  re- 
ceives at  his  work  as  he  gains  Improved  pro- 
ficiency on  the  Job.  In  this  fiscal  year,  the 
Air  Force  will  spend  1.3  billion  dollars  on 
training,  resulting  In  over  one  million  com- 
pletions of  Air  Force  formal  courses.  And 
counting  the  extension  courses  we  offer,  the 
number  of  completions  will  amount  to  about 
lij  million.  Only  In  this  manner  are  we 
able  to  maintain  a  highly  qualified  and  com- 
petent force. 

Right  here  at  Lowry,  about  32.000  Air  Force 
personnel  were  trained  last  year  In  such 
civilian  utility  fields  as  logistics,  avionics  and 
photo  training.  Through  the  Army's  Fltz- 
slmmons  Hospital,  valuable  training  In  many 
aspects  of  medicine  was  provided  Army  per- 
sonnel. Many  of  those  trained  left  the  Army 
to  serve  the  nation  as  civilian  medical  prac- 
titioners. So.  the  Inunedlate  benefits  go  to  the 
armed  service,  but  In  the  long  run  the 
civilian  sectors  will  benefit,  and  we  get  de- 
fense of  our  nation  in  the  process.  Each  year 
about  140,000  skilled  Air  Force  people  re- 
turn to  civilian  communities  and  assume 
productive  and  meaningful  civilian  careers. 
We  wish  we  could  keep  more  of  them,  but 
with  their  training,  a  clvUlan  career  often 
sounds  very  alluring. 

Without  the  military's  ability  to  create  a 
trained  manpower  pool,  civilian  industry 
would  today  be  hard  pressed  to  replenish 
its  work  force.  According  to  Labor  Depart- 
ment statistics,  one  of  every  six  civilian 
craftsmen  or  technicians  earned  his  Initial 
skill  and  training  In  the  military.  Because 
civilian  educators,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
have  neglected  vocational  education  in 
America,  the  military  services  have  had  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  technical  train- 
ing. It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  Congress  or  the 
civilian  sector  would  have  financed  a  train- 
ing program  on  the  scale  required  In  the 
military.  The  cost  would  have  been  pro- 
hibitive, and  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  defense 
of  our  country  at  the  same  time. 

Just  think  of  all  the  types  of  military  ex- 
perience which  can  be  transferred  directly 
to  civilian  Industry!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
over  90^.  of  Air  Force  skills  have  direct  ci- 
vilian utility.  How  about  all  the  former  pilots, 
navigators  and  ground  crews  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  commercial  airline  work  force, 
as  well  as  many  fine  former  Air  Force  Com- 
munications Service  communicators  and  air 
controllers.  And  then  there  are  doctors,  fire 
chiefs,  clerks,  mechanics,  computer  pro- 
grammers, and  the  unjustly  Infamous  cooks. 
The  list  Is  endless.  When  we  look  at  this 
kind  of  indirect  benefit  to  the  country,  we 
realize  that  the  return  to  the  American  peo- 
ple on  their  defense  investment  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  high.  I  would  say  we  get 
a  good  return  for  our  tax  dollar. 

Then  there  Is  that  unknown  number  of 
men  who  were  destined  to  failure  on  the  out- 
side. For  them,  the  serrtces  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  allowing  them  to  live  a  dignified 
life.  It  seems  obvious  that  no  matter  what 
your  views  may  be,  the  services  have  a  valu- 
able training  proficiency  that  the  nation  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  or  abolish. 

But  besides  being  one  of  the  largest  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  world,  the  defense 
establishment  has  also  been  In  the  vanguard 
of  technlloglcal  advancement.  The  nation 
derives   spin-offs    from    military   technology 
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through  application  by  non-military  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  Civilian  technology  1; 
advanced  by  both  our  aeronautical  and  our 
space  programs  In  the  fields  of  communica- 
tions and  electronics,  medicine,  metallurgy, 
meteorology,  geodesy  and  many  others 

Almost  from  its  birth,  the  Ameirtcan  mili- 
tary has  had  an  expanding  role  in  American 
Life.  The  U.S.  Army  sent  two  young  Infantry 
captains.  Lewis  and  Clark,  to  explore  the 
western  edge  of  this  continent,  a  trip  that 
transfca-med  the  American  concept  of  nation- 
hood. The  Navy  sent  Commodore  Perry  in 
1853  to  open  the  doors  to  Japan,  thus 
admitting  Western  Commerce. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  long  been 
involved  in  public  projects  related  to  flood 
control  and  navigation.  Dr.  Walter  Reed 
helped  to  stamp  out  yellow  fever,  and  Just 
recently  Army  doctors  discovered  an  antidote 
for  encephalitis.  New  methods  of  com- 
munication are  usually  first  developed  by  and 
for  the  military  prior  to  a  time  the  com- 
mercial sector  appreciated  the  benefits,  or 
could  afTord  their  development. 

The  present  efTectivenesB  of  air  transporta- 
tion, be  it  superiority  in  airframes,  com- 
mimications  equipment  or  air  traffic  control, 
can  be  traced  to  military  aviation  Space 
exploration  has  been  boosted  through  con- 
tribution of  Itnoweldge  and  manpower  by  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Advancement,?  in  Air  Force  weapon  system 
have  directly  increased  the  overall  scientific 
capability  of  our  nation  Much  of  our  work 
has  spurred  the  development  of  automation 
technology  and  helped  to  revoluUonlze  the 
entire  electronics  field.  The  contribution  of 
Air  Force  R&D  programs  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics has  been  very  significant.  Expendi- 
tures have  averaged  about  one  bUllon  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  past  20  years.  The  rewards 
to  the  nation  have  been  gratifying. 

The  development  of  American  aviation  is 
synon\Tnous  with  military  aviation.  In  mare 
recent  years,  and  somewhat  less  widely 
known,  are  the  Air  Force's  corollary  con- 
tributions to  the  aerospace  age.  For  example, 
the  Air  Force  pioneered  a  high  by-pass  turbo- 
fan  engine  in  the  early  60's,  on  which  tech- 
nology for  the  C-5  engine  was  built  and 
subsequently  for  the  Boeing  747  and 
McDonnel-Douglas  DC-10. 

Air  Force  research  on  materials  has 
produced  success  in  the  appUcatlon  of 
titanium  and  filament  composites  which 
commercial  aviation  will  surely  use  in  the 
1970's. 

Countless  other  examples  could  be  cited, 
but  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  American  aerospace  industry- 
would  be  the  world  leader  in  aerospace 
manufacturing  and  commercial  aviation  to- 
day without  the  ground  work  done  by  the 
Air  Force  and  the  other  services. 

The  Air  Force  is  also  very  active  In  pro- 
grams outside  pure  aeronautical  research 
and  development,  which  promise  to  benefit 
communities  and  society  at  large.  What  we 
have  learned  doing  our  primary  military  mis- 
sion often  has  value  In  other  areas  if  imag- 
inatively, cooperatively  and  boldly  applied. 
A  few  examples  Illustrate  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities. 

First,  in  the  field  of  housing.  We  are  in- 
volved in  a  promising  project  at  George  AFB 
California,  which  may  be  applicable  to  both 
the  mUltary  and  domestic  housing  needs 
Last  year  Congress  stated  that  26  million 
homes  need  to  be  constructed  in  this  decade— 
a  requirement  that  seems  impossible  unless 
present  construction  methods  are  Improved 

One  possible  method  of  reaching  that  goal 
would  be  through  the  development  of  modu- 
lar construction,  a  method  the  Air  Force 
adopted  years  ago.  The  Air  Force  builds 
schools  and  hospitals  this  way.  erecting  them 
on  site  In  record  time.  The  George  experi- 
ment involves  construction  of  a  complete 
residential  commurUty  using  a  minimum 
number  of  sub-assemblies,  manufactured  in 


an  off-site  plant,  and  erected  bv  a  minimum 
of  relatively  unskilled  labor.  Completion  of 
the  200  units  of  townhouses.  apartments  and 
single  units  is  scheduled  for  late  summer— 
which  Incidentally  will  be  six  weeks  ahead 
of  schedule.  A  20',  reduction  in  overall  ciKf! 
IS  expected  to  be  reallaed  when  compared  to 
the  more  conventional  method  of  on-site  con- 
struction. Thus  a  3-bedroom  unit  should 
cost   only  about   $12,000. 

Using  this  kind  of  innovation  in  houslne 
constn.ictlon  may  enable  the  Air  Force  to 
overcome  its  own  deficit  of  40.000  famUv 
housing  units.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
a  means  for  private  Industry  to  solve  our 
rtatlons  housing  needs.  Civilian  agencies  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment have  asked  the  Air  Force  for  In- 
formation for  future  protot,T,e  housing  pt^ 

tlon^'i*'^  ^  ^'^^  '^^  ^'^^^  ^^'^  deteriora- 
te finaUv'^J?*'?'^*'"*-  ^°^*  Americans 
^n„l  ^v.^*^''''''"^  to  realize  that  con- 
tinued unabated  pollution  of  our  land\^ter 
Of   lifi'  r^'J  eventually  endanger  our  qu^  tv 

^a  n   th?A.^"   "'"'   ^^^   existence    Here 
again,  the  Air  Force  has  taken  a  lead  In  com 
bating  the  elements  of  pollution 
For  example.  Air  Force  scientists  have  pro- 

levefof^n',"^'''ll^'^  ^  ^*^"^*  '^^  '-"oTe 
level  of  engines.  New  generaUon  engines  are 

rc'^7"?^^^"""°'^  ""^  ^'^  ^^'-^- 
A  C-47  has  been  Instrumented  for  signature 

TnTflcTT''''  ^"^^  equipment  provlK'! 
entlflc  information  for  such  projects  as  wlTd- 

\u\^'''''T-  ^''^  collection  on  waterway  oil 
slicks  and  shoreline  studies.  The  techSauea 
employed    may   ultimately    be    used    In   thi 

forest  management,  as  well  as  In  the  detec- 
tion of  military  targets. 

The  Air  Force  high  speed  controlled 
weather  communications  net  makes  avallaW^ 

XV^tl''^'^  ^^"=^  "^  addition  to  ^ny 
other  benefits,  forms  the  basis  for  for^te 
of^pollutlon  in  certain  areas.  IncludlngTew 

In  a  research   effort  as  extensive  as  that 

kinds  of  knowledge  gained  and  techniques 

TrytlT-Z'"^^  "V^  "'^  ^"^«  -  -n  ml^ll- 
.17  n,-  ^  '^"'  ^^"-  and  Its  sister  serv- 
Z,\  *'"'  '^^'^"""e  to  direct  useful  Inf^- 
matlon  to  those  who  can  apply  u  tor  ^°L 
Improvements  t'f  J'  "•  ^or  social 

Although  no  press  mills  or  TV  cameras  arp 
grinding  out  stories  covering  ourXrtTand 
we  don't  want  them  to,  the  men  and  women 

t?nZ  ,°™  ^  ^^''  ""^  '^*"-  ^^'"es  lend^n- 
tlnuous  support  to  improvements  in  the 
health  and  welfare  of  their  cor^unlt  « 
pey  are  active  m  church  grouos  Pta  ih« 
^y  Scouts.  Little  League,  C^^^^^^Com! 
merce.  various  associations  plus  a  variety  of 
projects  aimed  at  improving  the  qul^uj  of 

S^  pLrf  w  "^l  commumty  outside  an 
^t'v^M^  rrT^  ^""^  ^  ''^^  '^^  in  these 
ab^ut  -so  n^v,  •'  ""^  command,  we  support 
K«  ^helr  °J^^'"^''«^^  around  the  world.  S^,e 
get  their  sole  support  from  our  airmen 

80c1lr^tlr"n ''!^"*/  t''""^  '°  contribute  to 
social    action,    most    bases    are    involved    m 

particular  domestic  action^pii^^cil  Men 
from  Robins  AFB.  Georgia,  for  lii^tance 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  other  con«,^^ 

neglected  Macon  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.  Offutt  AFB  has  a  program  for  chu! 
dren  of  the  ghetto  m  Omaha^ouT  2  OW 

ZT*^"  '^"'  "  **^''  °'  "^'hletlcs,  goS 
food  and  counseling  on  the  base    Veteriiia/ 

ansln  Alaska  helped  curb  rabies  through 
inspection  of  animal  p..piUat,ons  and  U  ti 
I'e.T^H  ^'«^V  ^«^«  at  Lowry,  undent  m- 
leged  kids  use  the  recreational  facilities  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  other  facilities  are 
provided  for  Handicap  Olvmpics 

Military  members  are  consistently  among 
the  first  on  the  scene  during  natural  dls.-ister 
to  assist  humanitarian  efforts.  At  times  ue 
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are  the  first  and  only  group  with  the  re- 
sources, readiness  and  discipline  to  establish 
a  workable  command  and  recovery  arrange- 
ment. During  Hurricane  Camllle  In  1969  the 
Air  Force  saved  countless  lives  by  preparlne 
and  providing  shelters  at  Keesler  AFB  After 
the  calm,  nearly  10,000  Air  Force  personnel 
assisted  in  the  disaster  operation,  providing 
food,  water,  lodging,  communications,  restor- 
ing utility  and  power  services,  cleaning  up 
debris,  rescuing  casualties,  lending  medical 
and  health  assistance  and  evacuating  victims 
to  hospitals.  I  could  go  on  all  day.  The  point 

Our  men  in  uniform  stand  ready  to  pitch 
In  where  needed,  be  It  an  earthquake  in 
Peru,  a  flood  in  Mississippi,  a  tornado  In 
Texas,  a  hurricane  In  Florida,  a  typhoon  in 
the  Philippines,  a  forest  fire  in  California  or 
an  epidemic  In  a  big  city.  They  have  been 
called  in  to  deliver  the  mail,  to  protect  pas- 
sengers from  skyjackers  and  to  maintain  law 
and  order  during  riots  when  all  else  threat- 
ened to  fail. 

But  the  total  contribution  to  the  nation 
cannot  be  Justly  expressed  by  cltlne  these  few 
examples.  Our  militarv  is  an  Inseparable 
fiber,  woven  In  the  web  that  makes  America 
strong.  The  pull  and  stress  on  that  web  is 
violent  as  never  before.  If  the  military  fiber 
in  the  weaving  is  weakened  bv  thoughtless 
and  imprudent  statements  and  acts,  the  en- 
tire web  may  rip.  I  pray  that  the  American 
people  will  nm  stand  bv  Idle  and  let  that 
happen.  There  is  little  sense  in  programs  that 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens 
unless  we  also  provide  a  defense  posture  that 
can  safeguard  our  freedom.  We  in  the  mili- 
tary will  not  and  cannot  relax  and  we  must 
continue  to  Increase  our  efforts  to  better 
serve  all  of  America's  needs,  whether  people 
like  us  or  not. 

But  let  us  not  pass  this  special  day  of 
honor  without  remembering  our  men  linger- 
ing in  the  dungeons  of  North  Vietnam.  Some 
1 .550  of  our  bravest  and  strongest  are  either 
Prisoners  of  War  or  are  listed  as  Missing  in 
Action.  Some  have  been  suffering  In  squalor 
and  Isolation  for  seven  long,  long  years. 

North  Vietnam  has  refused  again  and  again 
to  honor  her  Geneva  Convention  agreements 
about  Prisoners  of  War.  Norih  Vietnam  has 
refused  to  release  the  sick  and  wounded;  re- 
fused to  allow  free  flow  of  mail:  refused  to 
release  official  Usts  of  those  they  hold  pris- 
oners and  those  they  know  to  be  dead:  and 
refused  to  allow  impartial  inspections  of 
POW  camps.  This  is  the  type  of  enemy  we 
face  in  Vietnam  and  yet  we  see  Americans 
carrying  their  flag  in  our  streets. 

The  word  to  describe  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese treatment  of  our  men  Is  "inhumane." 
The  sands  of  time  cannot  run  on  any  longer 
for  them.  On  this  Armed  Forces  Day,  to  quote 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  "We  shall 
not  rest  until  every  American  who  is  a  pris- 
oner of  war  comes  home  again  to  live  out  his 
life  in  peace." 


im^ISIBLE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  U.N. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der a  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick" 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
patriot  Lt.  Col.  Arch  E.  Roberts.  Army 
of  the  United  States,  retired,  contends 
that  the  U.N.  Charter  has  superseded  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  he  is  hard  at  work 
attempting  to  rectify  this  situation. 

As  head  of  the  Committee  To  Restore 
the  Constitution,  suite  990.  Savings 
Building.  Oak  at  Howes.  Fort  Collins, 
Colo  .  Colonel  Roberts  is  waging  a  cam- 
paign to  inspire  investigation  of  the 
United  Nations  Treaty  agreements  by  the 
respective  State  legislatures,  basing  his 
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endeavor  on  the  charge  that  the  United 
Nations  organization  is  an  apparatus  for 
covertly  dismantling  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  testimony  given  on  May  5,  1971,  to 
the  subcommittee,  house  general  legisla- 
tion committee  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
Roberts  explained  the  origins  of  the 
United  Nations  and  stated  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  never  served  interests  of  the 
American  people  but  has  been  pursued 
for  purely  economic  reasons.  He  charged 
that  the  lives  of  American  soldiers  are 
being  expended  in  Vietnam  to  purchase 
resources  of  Southeast  Asia  for  those 
who  conceived  the  United  Nations. 

Believing  as  does  Colonel  Roberts  that 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  are  in 
some  matters  following  the  U.N.  Charter 
rather  than  the  U.S.  Constitution,  I  have 
reintroduced  the  bill,  H.R.  360,  to  repeal 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1965. 

I  insert  Lieutenant  Colonel  Roberts' 
statement  entitled  "Invisible  Power  Be- 
hind the  U.N.,"  related  news  clippings 
to  support  his  testimony,  and  the  text 
of  H.R.  360: 

Invisible  Power  Behind  the  U.N. 
(Statement  by  Archibald  E.  Roberts,  Lt.  Col.. 

AUS    (ret.).   Director.   Committee    to   Re- 
store the  Constitution.  Inc.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. House  General  Legislation  Commit- 
tee, on  May  5th.  1971. 1  addressed  your  parent 
committee  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  769,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Donald  H.  Reed,  Jr..  calling  for  the 
formation  of  a  special  Joint  committee  of  the 
Florida  State  Legislature  to  study  the  rela- 
tionship of  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. 

In  consonance  with  the  thrust  of  my  testi- 
mony, and  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
this  subcommittee  appointed  to  recommend 
action  on  HCR  769,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  following  remarks  and  accompany- 
ing dociunents  be  Inserted  into  the  record 
of  your  proceedings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  pwpular  and 
widely  promoted  myth  that  the  United  Na- 
tions sprang  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
delegates  representing  fifty  peace-loving  na- 
tions meeting  at  San  Francisco  in  1945. 

Uke  most  UN-serving  propaganda  this  be- 
lief, too.  Is  false. 

In  the  next  few  pages  I  Intend  to  prove 
that  the  United  Nations  had  Its  birth  in 
1941  and  that  It  is  entirely  the  product  of 
private  Interests. 

I  will  show  that  the  UN  Is  a  creature  of  an 
Invisible  power  group  who  operate  through 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  to  cov- 
ertly dismantle  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  will  demonstrate  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty  Is  exploited  by  these  private  in- 
terests as  an  instrument  to  coerce  the  States 
and  their  people  Into  a  totalitarian  world 
government. 

The  United  Nations  Organization,  lineal 
descendent  of  the  star-crossed  League  of  Na- 
tions, was  spawned  two  weeks  after  Pearl 
HartKjr  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell   Hull.' 

In  a  letter  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  dated  December  22.  1941,  Secretary 
Hull,  at  the  direction  of  his  faceless  spon- 
sors, recommended  the  founding  of  a  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Committee  on  Post-War 
Foreign   Policy. 

The  Post-War  Foreign  Policy  Committee 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  purpose  of  this  Committee,  said  Mr. 
Hull,  would  be  to  prepare  for  effective  par- 
ticipation in  the  solution  of  "vast  and  com- 
plicated problems  of  International  relations 
which  will  confront  "the  United  States  and 
the  world  after  "final  defeat  of  the  forces  of 
aggression." 

••It,"  (the  Committee)  Hull  said,  'wlU  work 
In  the  Inseparably  Interrelated  fields  of  gen- 
eral security,  limitation  of  armaments, 
sound  International  economic  relationships, 
and  other  phases  of  international  coopiera- 
tlon,  the  Implementation  of  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  enduring  world  peace  and  to  economic 
progress." 

These  world  government  goals,  psrallellng 
the  objectives  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation (an  interlocking  agency  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations)  were  subsequently 
embedded  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization — a  world  government 
constitution. 

All  research,  interdepartmental  govern- 
ment agency  coordination,  and  international 
cooperation  concerning  this  United  Nations 
Planning  Commission  was  set  up  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  "or  under  its  leadership." 

In  addition  to  himself  as  chairman.  Cordell 
Hull  listed  the  following  members  for  his 
United  Nations  •'brain  trust": 

Mr.  Sumner  Wells,  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  Vice  Chairman.  Member,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis.  President,  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations 

Mr.  Myron  C.  Taylor.  Member,  Council  of 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Dean  Acheson.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Member,  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong,  Editor. 
•Foreign  Affairs  ".  official  publication,  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Adolf  A.  Berle.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Member,  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Asaiah  Bowman.  President.  John 
Hopkins  University.  Member,  CouncU  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Cohen,  General  Counsel, 
National  Power  Policy  Committee.  Member, 
Council  on  Foreigrn  Relations. 

Mr.  Herbert  Pels,  Department  of  State 
Advisor  on  International  Economic  Rela- 
tions. Member.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Green  N.  Hack  worth,  Department  of 
State  Legal  Advisor. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Hopkins,  Chief.  Department 
of  State  Division  of  Commercial  Policy. 

Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck.  Editorial 
Staff,  The  New  York  Times. 

Dr.  Leo  Pasvolsky.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Chief  of  the  Department's 
Division  of  Special  Research,  Member,  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations. 

On  or  about  December  28.  the  President 
wrote  on  Mr.  Hull's  letter:  "I  heartily  ap- 
prove. FJJJR." 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  many  designers  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter — ^both  Russian 
and  American — the  two  principal  contribu- 
tors on  the  American  side  proved  to  be  Dr. 
Leo  Pasvolsky,  Chief.  Division  of  Special  Re- 
search, Department  of  State',  and  his  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Alger  Hiss,  Chief  of  Political 
Affairs,  Department  of  State.' 

It  Is  of  critical  significance  to  note  that 
Dr.  Pasvolsky,  although  born  in  Russia  of 
communist  revolutionary  parents,  achieved 
phenomenal  success  In  the  Umted  States 
Department  of  State.  He  was  Inserted  into 
our  Government  In  1934  and  rose  by  rapid 
progression  to  a  key  p)ositlon  which  ultimate- 
ly led  to  decisions  affecting  the  transfer  of 
United  States  sovereignty  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization.* 

Time  magazine.  In  an  obituary  dated  18 
May.  1963.  credits  Pasvolsky  with  being  the 
"architect"  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Alger  Hiss,  co-author  of  the  first  draft  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  later  UJI. 


General  Secretary  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference '.  was  at  the  same  time  a  member 
of  the  Harold  Ware  communist  cell  In  Wash- 
Ing^n,  D.C.,  a  Soviet  espionage  agent*,  and 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.' 

The  final  draft  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  completing  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Committee  on  Post-War 
Foreign  Policy,  was  approved  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  on  26  June.  1945.  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference. 

On  July  28.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  following  a  reading  of  the  Charter  by 
Dr.  Pasvolsky  In  the  Senate  Chamber, 
adopted  this  extraordinary  treaty  by  a  vote 
of  89  to  2. 

In  the  words  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  thus  ••became 
the  supreme  law  of  the  Land"*  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
passed  Into  history. 

'•I  feel  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart",  said 
the  Honorable  William  Langer,  a  dissenting 
Senator,  "that  the  adoption  of  the  Char- 
ter .  .  .  will  mean  perijetuatlng  war.  I  feel 
that  It  will  mean  the  enslavement  of  millions 
of  people  from  Poland  to  India,  from  Korea 
to  Java,  as  well  as  people  In  many  other 
places  on  this  earth."  ♦ 

Senator  Langer's  prophesy  was  to  be  con- 
firmed In  blood  and  agony  in  the  succeeding 
years — with  the  most  terrible  consequences 
for  the  American  people  still  to  unfold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  preceding  historical 
vignette  has  established  the  following  rele- 
vant evidence: 

1.  Every  officer  of  the  fourteen-member 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Post- 
War  Foreign  Policy  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  under 
the  control  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations." 

2.  All  national  and  International  research 
and  coordination  for  the  Committee  on  Post- 
War  Foreign  Policy  was  set  up  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  "or  under  Its  leader- 
ship". 

3.  The  end  product  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Post-War  Foreign  Policy,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  resulted  In  the 
transfer  by  deceit  and  subterfuge,  of  powers 
of  government  from  the  Congress  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  evidence  on  the  origins 
of  the  U.N.  points  to  the  real  objective  of  the 
'no- win"  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

Massive  brainwashing  by  national  news 
media  has  attempted  to  convince  Americans 
that  the  tinconsclonable  policy  of  •"Perpetual 
War  for  Perpetual  Peace"  somehow  defends 
the  United  States  against  '•communist  ag- 
gression". It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  In- 
terminable conflict  has  reduced  neither  the 
mUltary  nor  political  power  of  "commu- 
nism". In  fact,  while  sending  mUUons  of 
young  men  to  fight  on  the  mainland  of  AsU, 
"with  neither  the  promise  new  hope  of  Vic- 
tory", the  federal  government  has  contracted 
extensive  trade  and  cultural  agreements  with 
the  very  nations  which  kUl  our  sons, 

I  submit  that  the  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can blood  and  treasure  to  the  Indochina 
theatre  has  never  served  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  I  charge  that  this  strange 
United  Nations  war  Is  being  pursued  for 
purely  economic  objectives.  I  declare  that 
lives  of  America's  soldier  sons  are  being  ex- 
pended in  Viet  Nam  to  purchase  the  re- 
sources of  Southeast  Asia  for  those  who  con- 
ceived the  United  Nations  Organization. 

The  facts  can  no  longer  be  ignored 

I  offer  for  examination  a  full  page  feature 
from  Chicago  Today,  dated  March  29.  1971, 
headed,    "Oil    fuels   up   Indochina   politics". 

"Clues  are  beginning  to  pile  up  that  there 
may  be  huge  quantities  of  crude  oil  in  the 
waters  of  the  Par  East  and  Southeast  Asia", 
declared  this  Chicago  Tribune  publication. 
■Dlacovertes  by  Natomas.  Atlantic  Richfield, 
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ftnd  Union  Otl  have  triggered  a  frantic  ex- 
ploration race  off  Indonesia.  An  optimistic 
report  by  a  United  Nations  team  about  pos- 
sible oil  deposits  between  Japan  and  Taiwan 
Is  fueling  speculation  that  the  entire  Par 
East  couid  contain  oil  deposits  rivaling  those 
of  the  Middle  East."  ^ 

In  another  article  from  The  Oregonian. 
dated  Miy  1,  1971.  a  Portland  manufactur- 
ing executive  stated  that.  "The  United  States 
will  form  a  'strange,  new  partnership'  with 
Red  China  because  of  a  new  economic  fac- 
tor— major  oil  discoveries  off  the  shores  of 
South  Vietnam"  '- 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  guise  of  support- 
ing our  military  forces  in  Viet  Nam  many 
manufacturing  plants  have  been  erected  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  to  exploit  copper,  tin,  and 
other  resources  of  the  Par  E^ast.  Southeast 
Asia  has.  in  fact,  been  transformed  Into  a 
vast  industrial  complex  and  merged  into  the 
world  industrial  society  envisaged  by  the 
monetary  powers  which  establish  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  The  private 
profits  accruing  to  these  banking  and  Indus- 
trial interests  are  enormous. 

Upon  the  documented  record  presented 
here  can  be  constructed  these  deductions: 

A.  The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Its 
membership  comprising  about  fourteen-hun- 
dred  leading  financiers,  industrialists,  politi- 
cians, media  directors,  educators,  and  mili- 
tarists i;i  America,  has  as  its  long-range  goal 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  world 
government  which  they  command. 

B.  The  U.S.  E>epartment  of  State  and  other 
federal  agencies  are  controlled  by  an  Inter- 
national body,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

C.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Relations,  on 
July  28.  1945,  through  Us  State  Department 
apparatus,  foisted  upon  the  American  people 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  world  govern- 
ment constitution.  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

D.  The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  the 
invisible  government  of  the  United  States 
and  its  members  covertly,  maliciously,  and 
to  their  personal  profit,  direct  foreign  and 
domestic  matters  concerning  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  shown  the  United 
Nations  Organization  to  be  a  subversive  In- 
strumen:  for  global  conquest  devised  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  The  proper 
party  to  now  challenge  the  validity  of  the 
ultra  vires  United  Nations  Treaty  Is  a  party 
to  the  constitutional  compact  a  sovereign 
State  Through  its  legislative  apparatus  the 
State  of  Florida  can  legally  clarify  the  ques- 
tion of  attempted  usurpation  of  govern- 
mental powers  and  restore  the  Constitution 
as   the     supreme  law  of   the  land". 

The  Florida  State  Legislature,  being  the 
reservoir  of  true  political  power.  Is  morally 
and  legally  obligated  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution and  protect  the  freedoms  of  person 
and  nr'perty  guaranteed  to  the  people  by 
the  Constitution 

In  support  of  my  testimony,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  noted  therein.  I  present 
to  yrur  siibcommittee  four  hundred  seventy- 
s"ve:i  pases  of  documents  in  loose-leaf  folio. 
The  raw  information  contained  in  Books  One 
and  Two  of  this  World  Government  Pile  pro- 
vides substantive  proof  for  the  following 
conclusions 

lai  The  United  Nations  Organization  Is  a 
product  of  mutual  cooperation  between  the 
governments  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

( b  1  Interlocking  world  government  orga- 
nization reveals  collusion  between  U.S.  Oov- 
ernmert  agencies  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agents  In  a  con.splracy  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to 
erect,  by  guile  and  deceit,  a  totalitarian,  ao- 
elalist  state  upon  the  ruins  of  the  American 
republic 

(ci  The  global  proliferation  of  Interna- 
tional agencies  originating  in  New  York  City 


Indicate  central  funding  of  vast  operations 
from  reservoirs  of  unlimited  financial  power. 
(d)  The  United  Nations  Treaty  has  nothing 
to  do  with  world  peace.  Its  purpose  and  ob- 
jective Is  to  transfer  the  U.S.  Military  estab- 
lishment, and  U.S.  sovereignty,  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization  so  as  to  force  all  na- 
tions Into  line  and  to  deliver  them  up  to  a 
one  world  covenant. 

le)  The  world  government  covenant,  of 
which  the  United  Nations  is  a  part.  Is  con- 
trolled and  manipulated  by  an  international 
money  aristocracy  for  private  profit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectlfully  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution :tf769  and  the  formation  of  a  sp>ecial 
legislative  committee  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  agencies  of  federal  govern- 
ment with  the  United  Nation.s  Organization. 

Respectfully. 
Lt  Col.,  AUS,  Archibald  E.  Roberts,  ret.. 
Director  Committee  to  Restore  the  Consti- 
tution. 
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Reeds  Study  of  the  UN. 
(By    David    Cook) 

The  Ho'.ise  General  Legislation  Committee 
listened  to  testimony  on  Rep  Reed's  bill  to 
study  the  relationship  between  the  United 
Nations  chapter  and  the  U.S.  Constitution 
Wednesday 

In  the  end  the  bill  was  put  in  a  special 
subcommittee  for  further  study  and  prob- 
able oblivion.  It  seems  most  unlikely  at  this 
point  that  the  State  Legislature  will  name  a 
Joint  committee  to  see  If  US.  affiliation  with 
the  UN    is  constitutional 

While  the  significance  of  a  state  probe  of 
alleged  violations  of  the  Constitution  may 
not  be  readily  apparent  to  the  public,  the 
proponents  of  Reed's  bill  .see  It  as  an  Im- 
portant step  In  getting  the  states  to  reassert 
their  constitutional  powers 

The  proponents  say  Congress  isn't  about  to 
reverse  Itself  on  the  United  Nations,  so  it  Is 
necessary  for  the  states  to  demonstrate  that 
Congress,  particularly  the  Senate,  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  enter  into  treaties 
which  subvert  the  Constitution. 

And  It  is  the  contention  that  ratification 
of  the  UN.  charter,  plus  other  treaties,  puts 
the  U  S..  its  government  and  military  forces, 
under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations. 

They  make  a  good  case,  because  the  lan- 
guage of  the  charter  and  various  treaties  Is 
clear  Where  the  case  breaks  down,  however, 
is  In  recognition  that  the  US  must  be  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  UN  and  It 
will  not  do  that. 

Except  for  some  idiotic  developments  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  and  apparently  during 
the  Vietnam  war.  the  U.S.  has  not  fallen  Into 
the  UN  trap  painted  so  vividly  by  those 
people  who  want  us  out  of  It. 


Proponents  of  the  Reed  bill  Include  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  Restore  the  Con- 
stitution Women  for  Coixstitutlonal  Govern- 
ment. Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
About  75  were  on  hand  for  the  hearing. 

Spokesman  for  the  group  was  Archibald  E. 
Roberts,  a  retired  Army  Colonel,  who  talked 
for  a  half  hour  or  so  about  how  the  UJN. 
hae  subverted  the  Constitution. 

He  claimed  the  Vleuiam  War  Is  a  United 
Nations  war  and  read  appropriate  documents 
to  prove  It.  He  declared  the  U.N.  a  subversive 
organization. 

In  addition,  he  said  "vital  pwwers  of  gov- 
ernment held  in  trust  for  the  Americ&n 
people  have  been  Illegally  transferred  to  the 
United  Nations  in  violation  of  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Constitution." 

His  claim  is  that  the  U.N.  Charter  was 
"foisted  upon  the  American  people  to  serve 
those  who  seek  to  overthrow  the  Constitu- 
tion and  coerce  American  citizens  into  a 
socialist  world  goveriunent." 

Col.  Rotierts'  evidence  is  Impressive,  and 
he  left  a  great  deal  of  it  with  the  General 
Legislation  Committee  Whether  he  con- 
vinced anyone  who  wasn't  already  opinion- 
ated on  the  subject  Is  questionable. 

It  is  doubtful  that  he  convinced  commit- 
tee members  that  the  Florida  Legislature 
could  do  anything  about  the  situation  even 
if   his  charges   proved    100  per  cent   correct. 

Reed  argued  the  charges  should  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Legislature  because  "we  are 
American  citizens."  He  emphasized  that  all 
he  asked  for  was  a  four-man  committee  to 
look  Into  the  situation  and  report  back  its 
findings. 

Introducing  Col.  Roberts  to  the  committee 
was  former  U.S.  Congressman  Bruce  Alger 
of  Texas,  now  of  Boca  Raton,  which  also  is 
Reed's  home  town. 

Alger  also  contended  the  Constitution  is 
subverted  by  US.  membership  in  the  UN. 
He  reported  that  Florida  Congressman  Bob 
Sikes  has  Introduced  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  full  review  of  the  U.N.  charter. 

He  added,  however,  that  It  still  is  necessary 
for  the  states  to  assert  themselves  on  the 
issue  He  indicated  an  effort  is  beiing  made 
to  get  other  state  legislatures  to  look  into  It. 

"I  don't  consider  myself  a  nut  on  this 
subject."  Reed  said.  "But  a  lot  of  people 
have  questions  about  the  real  relationship 
between  our  government  and  the  U.N." 

He  said  he  didn't  grasp  the  full  impact  of 
the  situation  and  therefore  felt  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  so  the  Legislature  could 
draw  some  conclusions  about  it. 

The  motion  to  shunt  the  bill  into  a  sub- 
committee came  from  Rep.  George  Firestone 
of  Miami.  He  exhibited  a  notable  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  proceedings. 

Reed  will  be  lucky  if  he  ever  hears  from 
his  bill  again. 


Oil  Pltels  Up  Indochina   Politics 

HUGE    deposits    ADD    NEW    ANGLE    TO    U.S 
WAR    POLICY 

It  has  passed  the  rumor  stage.  Clues  are 
beginning  to  pile  up  that  there  may  be  huge 
quantities  of  crude  oil  in  the  waters  of  the 
Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  Discoveries  by 
Natomas,  Atlantic  Richfield,  and  Union  Otl 
have  triggered  a  frantic  exploration  race  off 
Indonesia  An  optimistic  report  by  a  United 
Nations  team  about  possible  oil  deposits  be- 
tween Japan  and  Taiwan  is  fueling  specula- 
tion that  the  entire  Far  East  could  contain 
oil  deposits  rivaling  those  of  the  Middle  East. 

Some  of  these  deposits  would  almost  cer- 
tainly lie  off  South  Viet  Nam.  Nobody  yet 
knows  for  sure  because  no  drilling  has  taken 
place  But  preliminary  United  Nations  sur- 
veys have  given  the  area  good  marks  And 
there  are  plenty  of  rumors.  One  Is  that  a 
Biitlsh  company  has  found  signs  of  oil  on 
the  prison  Island  of  Con  Son.  east  of  the 
southern  tip  of  Viet  Nam. 
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The  political  implications,  of  course,  are 
enormous.  But  if  the  oil  Is  there,  or  even 
probably  there,  the  question  of  who  rules 
in  Saigon  takes  on  more  than  political  sig- 
nificance. Already.  United  States  antiwar 
groups  are  beginning  to  suggest  that  a  de- 
sire to  ensure  friendly  governments  In  the 
Indochina  area  could  slow  down  President 
Nixon  s  withdrawal  from  the  war.  An  orga- 
mzition  called  "Another  Mother  for  Peace" 
has  flooded  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  over  10,000  letters  calling 
for  public  hearings. 

Not  surprising,  the  oil  companies  are  less 
than  anxious  to  discuss  the  topic.  Walter 
Levy,  a  New  Vork-based  oil  expert  and  con- 
sultant to  many  of  the  companies,  says  flatly: 
"I  don't  want  to  comment.  It's  become  a 
political  issue." 

"We  haven't  made  up  our  minds  yet." 
says  a  spokesman  for  Mobil  OH.  asked 
whether  his  company  would  bid  for  con- 
cessions. Another  dodges  the  question: 
'Texaco  Is  not  participating  In  exploration 
in  Viet  Nam." 

Queried  about  his  government's  plans.  Ngo 
Thanh  Tung,  an  economist  at  the  South 
Vietnamese  embassay  In  Washington,  says: 
"Several  companies  have  been  sending  their 
proposals,  but  none  of  them  have  yet  been 
considered."  But  oilmen  expect  Saigon  to 
ask  for  bids  quite  soon. 

In  a  conference  last  year.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Chairman  David  Rockefeller  made  a  lit- 
tle-noticed speech  that  created  a  quiet  stir 
among  Asia-watchers.  By  1980.  Rockefeller 
said,  the  oil  industry  could  pour  $36  billion 
of  capital  Investment  into  the  Asian  Pacific 
This  kind  of  money  could  give  the  area  the 
boost  it  needs  to  enter  the  industrial  age.  It 
could  help  make  up  for  the  loss  of  U.  S. 
military  expenditures  by  substituting  oil 
wells  for  military  bases. 

To  give  a  sense  of  proportion,  the  total, 
free  world  investment  Chase  predicts  for 
1969-1980  is  $250  billion.  But  the  Asian 
Pacific  share  will  almost  equal  the  total 
slated  for  Latin  America,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  "The  Asian  Pacific,"  commented 
Petroleum  Engineer,  a  trade  Journal,  "looks 
like  the  next  big  International  boom  area." 

If  the  oil  Is  there,  the  boom  will  un- 
doubtedly follow.  The  Asian  area  Is  the 
fastest-growing  oil  market  In  the  world. 
Japan,  which  burns  3  4  million  barrels  a  day, 
is  forecast  to  consume  over  10  million  a  day 
by  1980.  While  Southeast  Asia  consumes  rela- 
tively little  oil.  consumption  could  rise  at  a 
brisk  pace  If  industrialization  plans  catch 
hold.  "Just  think  of  all  those  people  who 
are  now  burning  charcoal  and  using  oxcarts," 
sighs  one  oilman. 

Where  Is  all  the  oil  coming  from?  South- 
east Asia  may  contain  enough  offshore  crude 
to  fuel  that  growth.  Right  now  its  production 
doesn't  come  close.  Indonesia,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, turns  out  only  900,000  barrels  a  day. 
Japan  must  therefore  rely  on  the  Middle  East 
for  85 T  of  Its  oil,  but  Japan  is  uneasy  at 
Its  dependence  on  this  volatile  area. 

Compared  with  Middle  East  oil,  moreover. 
South  Asian  oil  will  be  close  to  Its  markets, 
reducing  transportation  costs.  I>rllllng  and 
the  production  costs  are  reasonable,  because 
the  offshore  areas  of  Indonesia  and  Viet  Nam 
are  relatively  calm  and  very  shallow. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  the  oil  found  so 
far  off  Indonesia  Is  exceptionally  low  In  sul- 
phur content,  less  than  1  per  cent  compared 
with  the  3  per  cent-plus  content  of  Middle 
East  crude.  This  would  give  it  a  major  cost 
advantage  in  Jap>an.  which  is  imjxislng  strict 
pollution  controls. 

Much  of  the  oil  could  find  its  way  Into 
the  rest  of  the  world  market,  where  more  oil 
will  be  needed  within  the  next  15  years  than 
has  been  produced  In  the  history  of  the  oil 
industry.  The  low  sulphur  content  could 
make  the  oil  very  attractive  to  the  west  coast 
American  market,  where  pollution  is  a  big 
Issue  The  uncertainties  of  Middle  East  pon- 


tics, the  higher  prices  being  imposed  by  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries and  the  delay  In  finding  a  way  to  trans- 
port crude  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
to  the  48  states  add  to  the  prospects. 

A  veteran  oilman  puts  It  this  way:  "We 
don't  have  the  oil  In  the  U.S.  to  meet  our  fu- 
ture requirements.  Either  we  are  going  to 
have  our  future  committed  to  those  crazy 
Arabs  or  we  are  going  to  develop  Southeast 
Asia,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Latin  America  as  alternate  sources — 
and.  hopefully,  build  the  Alaskan  pipeline." 

In  any  case,  mounting  U.S.  activity  In  the 
area  raises  huge  political  questions  that  must 
be  balanced  against  the  economic  benefits 
for  Southeast  Asia  and  the  U.S.: 

Might  a  discovery  lead  to  pressure  for  slow- 
ing down  the  pace  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals? 

Might  oil  Industry  agreements  with  the 
present  Thleu-Ky  regime  commit  the  U.S. 
even  closer  to  this  controversial  government? 

If  the  war  in  Indochina  bogs  down  perma- 
nently, won't  the  oil  Industry  run  the  risk 
of  being  made  the  scapegoat  for  whatever 
goes  wrong? 

Is  a  "friendly"  regime  In  Saigon  really  "vital 
to  U.S.  access  to  such  oil?  After  all  many 
Arab  countries  are  rabidly  unfriendly  to  the 
West  but  sell  their  oil  there. 

What  will  the  effect  be  on  the  political  and 
military  policies  of  Japan  and  China? 

Oil  seems  forever  feted  to  be  a  political 
mineral. 

US  -Chinese  Thaw  Linked  to  Oil  Find 
(By  Blaine  Schultz) 

The  United  States  will  form  a  "strange, 
new  partnership"  with  Red  China  because  of 
a  new  economic  factor — major  oil  discoveries 
off  the  shores  of  South  Vietnam,  a  Portland 
manufacturing  executive  said  Friday. 

Monford  A.  Orloff.  president  of  Evans 
Products  Co.,  told  a  shippers'  group  at  the 
Portland  Hilton  Hotel  the  lmp>ortance  of  the 
oil  will  speed  up  "the  game  of  musical 
chairs"  t>etween  nations. 

But  he  intimated  It  would  be  naive  to  as- 
sume that  the  honeymoon  between  tlie 
United  States  and  mainland  China  simply 
grew  out  of  favorable  reception  In  Peking  of 
an  American  ping  pong  team. 

At  first,  most  of  the  oU  from  the  new 
deposits  win  be  delivered  to  Japan,  he  said 

"Then  China  will  take  more  and  more  of 
this  extremely  valuable  asset,"  Orloff  said  at 
the  closing  luncheon  of  the  three-day  Na- 
tional Association  of  Shippers  Advisory 
Boards. 

Purposely  side-stepping  a  talk  that  would 
deal  with  transportation  alone,  Orloff  indi- 
cated that  the  "Increasing  turmoU  and  un- 
rest which  places  our  country"  called  for 
openness  and  that  the  protests  by  the 
younger  generation  are  understandable. 

In  his  talk  to  businessmen,  the  Portland 
manufacturer  talked  about  Inflation,  the 
controversial  topic  of  Vietnam,  and  the  new 
American  relationship  with  Red  China. 

At  the  end  of  the  talk,  almost  the  entire 
dining  hall  of  transportation  people  and 
shippers  stood  to  applaud.  The  gathering,  for 
the  most  port,  was  "over  forty." 

Orloff  said  he  could  understand  haw  the 
nation's  leaders  would  be  frustrated  by  the 
"rising  tide  of  protest"  led  by  the  younger 
generation  against  the  war 

"Prtistratlng,  yes.  but  surprising,  no." 
Orloff  declared,  as  he  noted  that  the  difficul- 
ties arose  "because  of  the  Insistence  of  our 
leaders  in  applying  the  panaceas  of  the  Fif- 
ties and  Sixties  to  the  problems  of  the  Seven- 
ties." 

By  1966,  he  said,  "we  found  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  a  terrible,  costly  war.  the  likes  of 
which  were  never  thoughtfully  contemplated 
and  the  results  of  which  gave  rise  to  most  of 
the  serious  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted today." 

He  said  American  Involvement  in  the  war 
"has  spawned  Inflation,  civil   unrest,  unem- 


ployment, high  Interest  rates,  lower  profits, 
and,  pxjsslbly.  a  major  shift  in  the  political 
control  of  our  country." 

VOTERS  AGE   CHANGING 

By  1972,  he  said,  there  will  be  some  42  mil- 
lion voters  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30. 

The  cure  of  our  Inflation,  he  said,  has  been 
a  "trade-off"  of  higher  unemployment  and 
lessened  profits  In  return  for  a  somewhat  les- 
sened rate  of  Inflation. 

But  the  greatest  Inequity,  he  stdd,  "the 
result  of  which  will  be  felt  for  the  next  dec- 
ade at  least,  was  the  decision  to  fight  the 
war  using  almost  entirely  our  young  p>eople, 
and  particularly,  the  less  advantaged  sector 
of  the  younger  generation." 

He  said  It  was  the  first  war  fought  by  the 
United  States  in  which  participation  by  the 
ciUizenry  was  "limited  to  those  of  us  who 
have  not  reached  the  age  of  26." 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  citizen  army  was 
disproportionately  dravra  from  the  nonwhite 
sector  and  the  non-college  ranks. 

Because  of  the  latent  threat  of  Intervention 
by  Red  China  and  the  changing  attitude  of 
the  American  people  against  the  war,  the 
conflict  cannot  be  ended  by  Invasion  or  de- 
struction of  the  landscape,  Orloff  said. 

"In  the  not  too  distant  future,"  he  predict- 
ed, "our  government  will  announce  a  time  for 
final  withdrawal." 

"MACABRE    ASPECTS"     CITED 

And  he  said  there  are  "macabre  aspects" 
to  suggestions  that  the  withdrawal  be  slowed 
until  the  prisoners  of  war  are  returned  home. 
He  said  there  are  some  1,600  "men  missing," 
but  in  the  meantime,  there  is  a  casualty  rate 
of  250  men  a  week  "of  whom  50  are  killed." 

Orloff  said  he  believed  that  America's  lim- 
itation of  renewed  relations  with  Red  China 
"stems  from  the  fact  that  the  new  major  oil 
discoveries  off  the  shores  of  South  Vietnam 
have  introduced  a  new  economic  factor  which 
transcends  political  and  social  theory  and 
calls  for  hardheaded  realism  "  In  how  the  oil 
Is  to  be  used. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future.  Orloff  said, 
"you  -w-ill  see  our  relations  with  Red  China 
Improve  markedly."  and  because  of  the  poU- 
tlcal  fwwer  of  the  young  voters,  he  predicted 
that  "the  war  In  Vietnam  will  quickly  and 
speedily  be  ended." 

Evans   Seeks   Permission  for  China 
Trade    Mission 

Olympla  (AP). — Gov.  Dan  Evans's  letter  to 
the  mainland  Chinese  travel  agency  at  Hong 
Kong  asking  permission  to  send  a  Washing- 
ton trade  mission  to  the  Communist  nation 
probably  will  be  followed  by  direct  corre- 
spondence with  Peking,  a  state  official  said 
Friday. 

Darnel  B.  Ward,  director  of  the  State  Com- 
merce and  Economic  Development  Depart- 
ment, said  the  letter,  dated  April  22,  was 
mailed  to  Hong  Kong  on  the  advice  of  per- 
sons experienced  In  trade  with  the  Red 
Chinese. 

"We  had  to  decide  whether  to  go  through 
Hong  Kong  or  through  Ottawa,  where  the 
Chinese  have  some  people."'  Ward  said.  "It 
was  decided  It  was  best  to  make  the  original 
overture  through  Hong  Kong." 

The  letter  asks  permission  for  Evans  and  a 
10-man  group  to  visit  the  Asian  nation,  a 
possibility  created  by  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement earlier  this  month  of  relaxed 
market  restrictions  In  the  area. 

""This  mission  would  be  limited  to  about 
10  people  who  desire  to  promote  two-way 
trade  between  the  p>eoples  of  mainland  Chi- 
na and  the  United  States,"  Evans  wrote. 

"I  seriously  doubt  If  we"U  get  a  quick  an- 
swer to  the  letter,"  Ward  said,  ""but  when  we 
do.  It  will  probably  be  followed  up  with  di- 
rect correspondence  with  Peking."' 

In  a  telephone  Interview  from  V'ancouver. 
B.C.,  Ward  said  Evans'  letter  was  part  of 
a  research  effort  to  try  to  Identify  where 
the  fKJtentlal  Is"  in  Chinese  trade. 
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He  said  there  would  be  no  final  answers 
for  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  when  the 
State  Department  Is  expected  to  Issue  a  list 
of  Items  that  may  be  traded  legally  w.th 
China. 

"We're  hoping  our  state's  products,  like 
agriculture  and  Boeing  aircraft,  are  part  of 
the  list,  and  if  they're  not,  you  can  be  sure 
we'll  do  everything  we  can  to  arbitrate  their 
Inclusion."  Ward  said. 

He  said  State  Department  officials  have 
told  him  It's  still  too  early  to  say  what  will 
be  on  the  list 

H.R.   360 

A  bin  to  repeal  the  United  Nations 

Paj-ticlpatlon  Act  of    1945 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America    in   Congress   assembled.   That    the 

United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  Is 

hereby  repealed. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Minish)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  notable  armiversary  cele- 
brated today  in  the  Republic  of  Italy. 
It  was  25  years  ago  on  this  day  that  the 
Italian  people  voted  in  plebiscite  to  end 
their  constitutional  monarchy  and  es- 
tablish a  republic.  By  replacing  the  Ital- 
ian monarchy  with  a  republican  form  of 
government,  Italy  began  her  return  back 
to  the  cultural  and  political  prominance 
she  had  long  enjoyed.  Italy's  contribu- 
tion to  Western  civilization  in  such  di- 
verse fields  as  art,  letters,  religion,  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  has  been  enormous, 
and  manv  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
history  of  Western  man  have  been 
Italian. 

From  Giotto  and  Cimabue  in  the  13th 
century,  tiirough  E>a  Vinci  and  Raphael 
and  Titian  and  Michelangelo,  Italian  art- 
ists ranked  second  to  none.  The  musical 
staff  was  established  by  an  Italian,  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  while  Palestrina.  Monteverdi, 
Corelli,  and  Vivaldi  left  a  renowned  mu- 
sical legacy.  Verdi  and  Pagannini  and 
Donizetti  helped  to  make  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  great  age  of  opera.  Puccini  and 
Leoncavallo  were  more  recent  operatic 
composers,  who  helped  to  assure  that  the 
language  of  music  was  Italian.  Italian 
operatic  singer  Enrico  Caruso  was  a  leg- 
end in  his  time  and  Arturo  Toscanini 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
operatic  and  orchestral  conductor  among 
all  his  contemporaries.  Antonio  Stradi- 
vari and  Giuseppe  Guameri  have  be- 
queathed to  us  the  beauty  of  their  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  Italian  Bartolom- 
meo  was  the  inventor  of  the  piano  forte. 

Italian  writers  have  ranked  among  the 
world's  greats,  and  include  Dante  and 
Petrarch.  Nobel  prizewinner  Luigi  Piran- 
dello wrote  plays  that  still  serve  as  models 
to  budding  plaj'wrlghts.  Novelists  Ignazio 
Silone  and  Alberto  Moravia  are  widely 
read  and  have  inspired  successful  mo- 
tion pictures.  Michelangelo  Antonioni.  an 
Italian  filmmaker,  has  directly  influenced 
the  films  Americans  see  today,  and  Fed- 


erico  Fellino  and  Vittorio  de  Sica  have 
produced  movies  no  one  else  can  hope  to 
emulate. 

Italy  has  produced  many  renowned  fig- 
ures in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and 
statesmanship  as  well,  such  as  Lorenzo 
de'Medici  and  Niccolo  Machiavelli.  Giu- 
seppe Mazzini.  statesman  Camlllo  di  Ca- 
vour  and  Garibaldi.  Ranking  Italian  sci- 
entists include  Galileo,  Gugielmo  Mar- 
coni and  Enrico  Fermi,  while  our  nation 
can  never  repay  its  debt  to  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Obviously,  without  the  contributions  of 
the  above-named  Italians,  our  world 
would  be  a  poorer  place  today.  Some  of 
its  outstanding  music,  arts  and  letters 
and  scientific  achievements  would  be 
lost.  Moreover,  the  great  Renaissance 
leading  to  the  emergence  of  modem 
Western  man.  would  not  have  had  the 
impact  nor  the  influence  were  it  not  for 
the  Italian  contribution. 

In  light  of  all  that  the  great  nation  of 
Italy  has  offered  to  the  world,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  pay  homage  today  to 
the  important  anniversary  of  its  birth 
as  a  republic.  Let  us  not  forget,  moreover. 
that  Italy  has  not  only  provided  us  with 
a  cultural  and  scientific  legacy,  but  it  has 
provided  us  with  many  of  our  citizenry 
as  well. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Italian 
heritage,  next  to  Greece  the  oldest  In 
Europe,  will  continue  to  flourish  with  its 
present  form  of  government.  We  in 
America  wholeheartedly  wish  Italy  every 
success. 


EGYPTIAN-SOVIET  FRIENDSHIP 
TREATY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Egyptian-Soviet  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  signed  in 
Cairo  May  27,  1971,  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. 

The  treaty  produced  more  pessimism 
in  the  West  about  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Middle  East  than  it  did  in  either 
Israel  or  Egypt.  According  to  a  New  York 
"Hmes  of  June  1,  1971,  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Meir  said  the  treaty  "contains 
little  that  is  really  new,"  and  the  Egyp- 
tians regard  the  treaty  as  only  formal- 
izing their  tremendous  gratitude  for 
Soviet  aid  over  the  last  decade. 

The  only  provisions  of  the  treaty  that 
go  beyond  a  general  plea  for  increased 
cultural,  military,  and  political  coop>era- 
tion  between  Egypt  and  Russia  are  arti- 
cles 7  and  8. 

Article  7  suggests  that  if  the  political 
situation  deteriorates  in  the  Middle  East 
and  peace  is  endangered,  Russia  and 
Eg>T)t  will  "contact  each  other  without 
delay  in  order  to  concert  their  positions 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  threat  that 
has  risen  or  reestablishing  peace." 

Article  8  calls  for  military  cooperation 
and  aid  "with  a  view  to  strengthening — 
the  U.A.R.'s — capacity  to  eliminate  the 
consequences  of  aggression  as  well  as  in- 


creasing its  ability  to  stand  up  to  ag- 
gression in  general." 

The  treaty,  by  itself,  will  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  any  new  arms  deliveries  or 
further  Soviet  presence  in  Eg>-pt.  This 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  material 
deliveries  will  not  increase. 

It  is  useful  to  put  this  treaty  into  the 
context  of  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat's  diplomatic  strategy  in  recent 
weeks.  Sadat's  international  role  playing 
has  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  in  order  to  pres- 
sure Israel  to  make  concessions  on  with- 
drawals, and,  on  the  other  hand,  outward 
signs  of  increased  Soviet  commitment  to 
Egypt  in  order  to  increase  Egypt's  secu- 
rity and  strengthen  its  negotiating  posi- 
tion. In  President  Sadat's  political  posi- 
tion, results  are  extremely  important. 
With  the  former  tactic  of  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  producing  few  re- 
sults, the  treaty  becomes  an  obvious  way 
to  improve  his  image. 

From  the  Soviet  Union's  viewpoint,  the 
treaty  has  the  effect  of  bringing  that 
country  back  into  the  forefront  of  events 
in  the  Middle  East  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  interim  peace  proposal  for  opening 
the  Suez  Canal  was  maintaining  some 
momentum,  largely  bypassing  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  emphasize,  first, 
that  all  nations  must  support  the  Jarring 
mission  and  any  interim  agreement  that 
mission  can  promote,  second,  the  im- 
portance of  the  United  Nations'  domi- 
nant role  in  promoting  a  peace  so  that 
the  big  powers  are  not  offended  by  each 
other's  maneuverings  specifically,  that 
the  United  States  is  not  upset  "by  this 
treaty  and  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  recent 
Rogers'  mission  and  the  political  up- 
heavals in  Cairo,  and.  third,  that  both 
Egypt  and  Israel  have  their  own  peace 
strategies  that  must  be  examined  sep- 
arately from  the  tactics  of  Russia  and 
the  United  States. 


RUTH  ALEKSANDROVICH,  A  COURA- 
GEOUS DAUGHTER  OF  ISRAEL 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  wa.s  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  April  of  this  year 
13  Jews  have  been  tried  and  convicted  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  trial  was  of 
the  nine  in  Leningrad;  the  second  trial 
in  Riga  convicted  four  Jews.  One  of  those 
convicted  was  Ruth  Aleksandrovich.  She 
was  tried  for  having  participated  in  al- 
leged anti-Soviet  agitation  and  anti-So- 
viet propaganda  and  was  given  a  1-year 
sentence.  She  has  denied  the  charges  of 
subversive  activities  and  last  week  in  the 
Riga  court  courageously  asserted,  "I  am 
a  Zionist"— in  the  U.S.S.R.,  that  is  her 
crime.  Ruth  Alek.sandrovich  has  been  in 
jail  since  October  1970,  so  receiving  cred- 
it for  time  served,  she  will  be  eligible  to 
leave  prison  in  October. 

This  morning  I  spoke  with  the  mother 
of  Ruth,  Mrs.  Rivka  Aleksandrovich  who 
is  now  speaking  out  in  the  United  States 
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on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  Soviet  Jews. 
Mrs.  Aleksandrovich  told  me  that  Ruth, 
who  is  23  years  of  age.  suffers  from  asth- 
ma and  nephritis.  And  furthermore  on 
Mav  28  Ruth's  father,  who  is  still  in  the 
U.S.S.R..  was  told  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties that  Ruth  was  being  punished.  Why. 
he  was  not  told — only  that  she  has  been 
placed  in  a  special  punishment  cell  for 
7  days.  These  are  cells  without  heat  and 
with  a  stone  floor.  The  prisoner  is  re- 
quired to  sleep  on  a  board  on  the  floor, 
and  to  add  to  the  punishment,  the  floor 
is  made  wet;  the  diet  consists  of  bread 
and  water.  Ruth  Aleksandrovich.  whose 
alleged  "anti -Soviet  activities"  consisted 
of  her  efforts  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  has 
been  phvsically  ill  for  quite  some  time. 
During  the  trial  there  were  Interruptions 
because  of  her  illness — she  came  to  the 
trial  from  a  prison  hospital — and  I  am 
told  that  even  prior  to  the  current  pun- 
ishment her  phy.sical  condition  was  de- 
teriorating and  that  she  was  losing  her 
teeth.  The  father  of  Ruth  spoke  with 
his   wife,   Rivka   Aleksandrovich,    early 
this  week  and  he  told  her  that  he  had 
been  scheduled  to  see  Ruth  on  May  27 
immediately  after  the  trial  when  rela- 
tives of  the  other  prisoners  sentenced 
with  her  were  permitted  to  see  them  for 
10  minutes.  These  prisoners  had  not  been 
permitted  visits  from  their  families  since 
their  imprisonment  almost  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Aleksandrovich  was  not  permitted 
to  see  Ruth,  however,  and  was  told  that 
he  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  send 
her  monthly  food  parcels.  It  was  then 
that  he  was  told  of  the  special  punish- 
ment and  treatment  Ruth  is  now  receiv- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  after  having  visited  families 
of  the  prisoners.  Lassal  Kaminsky  and 
Lev  Yagman,  I  went  to  see  the  ancient 
city  of  Leningrad.  I  was  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress,  now  a  his- 
toric museum,  and  shown  the  cells  that 
had  been  used  to  hold  young  men  and 
women  who  had  engaged  in  revolution- 
ary activities  against  the  czar  prior  to  the 
successful  revolution  in  1917.  In  front  of 
each  cell  was  an  honorary  picture  of  the 
famous  prisoner  with  a  description  of  his 
or  her  revolutionary  activity. 

There  were  about  12  cells,  each  of 
which  was  heatless.  In  most  there  were 
iron  beds  and  the  in-tourist  guide  spoke 
in  tones  of  horror  about  the  barbarism 
of  the  czarist  government  that  left  the 
prisoners  to  sleep  on  Iron  beds  to  which 
their  flesh  stuck,  because  it  was  so  cold. 
In  one  instance  the  in-tourist  guide 
pointed  with  horror  to  a  cell  where  there 
was  not  even  a  bed  but  the  prisoner  was 
required  to  He  on  a  wet  floor  on  a  board 
and  cope  with  the  wind  and  rain  that 
came  into  the  cell  through  a  large  aper- 
ture. My  recollection  is  that  she  was 
particularly  proud  of  one  young  woman 
revolutionary,  Maria  Vetrova.  who  com- 
mitted suicide  in  that  torture  cell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  strange  that  his- 
tory should  repeat  Itself  and  that  the 
Soviets  should  now  engage  In  the  very 
barbarism  which  they  condemned  when 
practiced  by  the  czar  against  their  peo- 
ple. Is  it  not  time  for  the  nations  of  the 


civilized  world  to  denounce  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  barbarism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  Ruth  Aleksandrovich 
being  singled  out  for  special  punishment, 
because  her  mother  speaks  out  here  in 
the  United  States  imploring  the  world's 
citizens  to  give  aid  not  only  for  her  child, 
but  all  of  those  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union— whether  in  jail  or  living  in  fear 
in  Soviet  cities — whose  sole  desire  is  to 
emigrate  to  Israel? 


support  H.  R.  8216.  I  want  to  assure  you  of 
my  support  for  your  endeavors  In  this  un- 
precedented crisis  which  confronts  the  mili- 
tary, and  I  should  be  happy  to  discuss  our 
proposals  and  possible  methods  of  making 
them  effective. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  !Monacan. 
Member  of  Congress. 


NIXON  SUPPORTS  INSERVICE  MILI- 
TARY DRUG  TREATMENT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  durmg 
his  press  conference  last  night.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  spoke  of  the  growing  problem 
of  drug  abuse.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him 
say  that  "a  corrective  program  insofar 
as  veterans  are  concerned  means  treat- 
ing them  where  they  are  addicted  to 
heroin  or  hard  drugs  before  releasing 
them." 

This  is  the  main  thrust  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
8216,  the  Armed  Forces  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971  which  I  first  introduced 
on  May  10  and  which  will  be  reintroduced 
today  with  45  cosponsors  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  H.R.  8216  provides  that 
no  serviceman  with  a  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem may  be  discharged  until  he  is  ad- 
judged free  from  drug  dependency  by 
competent  medical  authorities.  The 
President's  support  for  this  concept  is 
significant  and  welcome,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress  will  act  speedily  on  my 
bill  knowing  that  effective  military  drug 
abuse  control  is  supported  by  Members 
of  both  parties. 

I  have  taken  a  special  order  today  and 
anticipate  that  several  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  urging  immediate  action 
on  this  bill. 

I    have    today    written    to   President 
Nixon  to  commend  him  for  his  comments 
on  a  corrective  drug  treatment  program 
and  to  offer  him  my  full  support  in  his 
endeavors  in  this  field.  I  include  here 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  President: 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  watched  your  press 
conference  on  television  last  night  and  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  you  emphasize  the  need  for 
a  greatly  Improved  program  for  handling  the 
military  drug  addiction  problem.  I  noted 
with  gratification  your  statement  that  a  cor- 
rective program  "insofar  as  veterans  are  con- 
cerned, means  treating  them  where  they  are 
addicted  to  heroin  or  hard  drugs  before  re- 
leasing them."  This  Is  the  principal  thrust  of 
my  bill,  H.  R.  8216.  "The  Armed  Forces  Dr\ig 
Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971."  which  I  initially 
filed  on  May  10  and  which  I  have  reflled  to- 
day with  the  support  of  45  House  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  enclose  for  your  consideration  a  copy  of 
H.  R.  8216  together  with  background  state- 
ments and  material  which  I  think  you  may 
find  pertinent. 

I  welcome  your  support  of  this  concept 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota inserted  into  the  Record  a  report 
entitled  "The  Space  Shuttle  as  an  Ele- 
ment in  the  National  Space  Program." 
an  interim  report  prepared  by  R.  D. 
Shaver,  D.  J.  Dreyfuss.  W.  D.  Gasch.  and 
G.  S.  Levenson  of  Rand  under  a  contract 
with  the  Air  Force. 

Both  the  report  itself  and  the  inter- 
pretation given  the  report  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  are  misleading  and 
do  not  reflect  current  thinking  about  the 
space  shuttle. 

For  example,  the  following  statement 
was  made : 


An  authoritative  study  has  concluded  that 
NASA's  proposed  multl-bUlion  space  shut- 
tle program  cannot  be  Justified  on  economic 
grounds.  This  study  thus  destroys  NASA's 
principal  justification  for  developing  this 
enormously  expensive  project. 

That  statement  is  simply  not  true.  The 
Rand  repwrt  is  not  authoritative:  Its 
cover  page  clearly  states  that  the  report 
represents  the  views  of  its  four  authors, 
not  the  policy  or  opinion  of  the  company 
or  the  Air  Force.  The  report  is  dated  6 
months  ago.  was  largely  written  12 
months  ago.  and  is  based  on  data  2  years 
old  and  does  not  take  account  of  the  re- 
sults of  recent  technical  and  economic 
studies  of  the  shuttle  and  shuttle  pay- 
loads. 

The  Air  Force  when  it  forwarded  the 
report  to  the  Senator  noted,  in  fact,  that 
"it  does  not  represent  current  economic 
considerations  '  Its  method  of  economic 
analysis  is  far  less  comprehensive  than 
the  studies  being  relied  on  by  NASA  and 
the  Air  Force  in  assessing  the  cost  and 
usefulness  of  the  space  shuttle  system. 
At  the  present  time,  the  entire  question 
of  the  space  shuttle  is  being  analyzed  in 
depth  for  NASA  and  the  Air  Force  by 
Mathematica.    Inc.    An    interim    report 
made    by    Mathematica    to    NASA    on 
March  15  stated  there  should  be  a  10- 
percent  per  year  economic  rate  of  return 
on  the  investment,  which  "is  among  the 
highest  discount  rates  ever  applied  in 
the  evaluation  of  public  investments  in 
this  country." 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  that  both  Dr. 
Seamans,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  "fully  and 
completely  support  the  shuttle." 
The  Senator  also  stated  that  "the  shut- 
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tie,  along  with  the  space  station,  repre- 
sents NASA's  next  commitment  to  a 
huge  manned  space  program"  and  that 
to  proceed  with  the  shuttle  means  a 
NASA  program  of  $5  to  $9  billion  per 
year  between  1975  and  1990  and  that 
shuttle  development  requires  a  peak 
budget  of  $7  billion  for  1  year. 

The  Senator,  misled  perhaps  by  his  re- 
port, assumes  a  future  space  program 
focused  on  "manned  space  extravagan- 
zas"; the  programs  for  the  future  laid 
out  before  the  Congress  and  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  are  not  extravagant, 
are  not  focused  on  manned  flight  for  its 
own  sake,  and  do  not  cost  $9  billion  per 
year  or  peak  at  $7  billion. 

Finally,  the  principal  justification  for 
the  space  shuttle  is  not  purely  economic, 
but  the  new  capability  it  can  bring  to 
both  our  ci\-ilian  and  military  space  pro- 
gram for  versatile  and  efficient  opera- 
tions in  space. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  SERVICE 

(Mt.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Brown)  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  i  Mr.  du  Pont  > , 
and  I  shared  the  high  personal  privilege 
and  special  honor  of  attending  the  Me- 
morial Day  services  at  the  Punch  Bowl 
National  Cemetery  and  also  aboard  the 
Arizona  Memorial,  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 

Each  of  us  shared  the  moving  experi- 
ence of  pausing  for  a  few  moments  to  pay 
a  grateful  homage  to  those  who  fought 
and  sacrificed  their  hves  that  we  and 
others  might  live  in  freedom  in  a  place 
which  is  at  once  a  revered  national 
shrine,  a  historical  monument  and  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  necessity  for 
eternal  vigilance  and  effective  national 
security. 

The  address  by  Adm.  Bernard  A. 
Clarey.  U.S.  Navy  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  expresses  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  history,  the  gratitude 
of  every  patriotic  American,  and  the 
spirit  of  mankind  everywhere 

I  include  Admiral  Clarey's  address  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  the  memorial  prayer  by  Capt.  John 
W.  Cohill.  CHC,  U.S.  Navy  chaplain. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  and  in- 
vocation by  Comdr.  Charles  A.  Shaw. 
CHC,  U.S.  Navy  chaplain.  Naval  Station, 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  benediction  by  Lt. 
Comdr.  John  A.  Bruggeman.  CHC,  U.S. 
Navy  chaplain.  Submarine  Base.  Pearl 
Harbor: 

Address  by  Adm.  Bernard  A.  Clarey 
As  grateful  but  sorrowing  Americans  have 
done  for  103  years,  we  are  gathered  here  this 
morning  to   honor  our  fallen  heroes  of  all 
wars. 

We  are  proud  of  those  who  have  helped 
make  our  nation  what  It  Is  today — the  great- 
est, freest  and  most  prosperous  country  In 
the  history  of  naankJnd. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  for  all  of  us. 


We  honor,  too.  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  carry  grievous  scars  from  these  wars — 
the  men  who  languish  In  our  hospitals  or  are 
incapacitated  elsewhere. 

And,  we  pay  special  tribute  today — express- 
ing a  sense  of  deepest  anger— for  the  many 
Americans  being  held  prisoners  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  then,  our  prisoners 
of  war,  known  and  unknown,  have  a  share 
of  our  hearts  and  our  thoughts. 

The  events  that  occurred  nearly  30  years 
ago  at  this  site  have  their  place  in  history 
now  and  will  have  for  as  long  as  man  is 
able  to  read  of  the  past. 

Overnight  the  name  "Pearl  Harbor"  became 
a    synonym    for    unprovoked    and    shocking 
surprise  attack  without  declaration  of  war 
It  also  became  a  symbol  of   unity  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  review  the  few  years  Immediately 
preceding  1941.  certain  highlights  on  the 
world  scene  are  worth  recalling. 

A  mighty  German  war  machine  had  be- 
come clearly  visible,  but  old  world  states- 
men chose  to  rely  on  the  intentions  of  Adolph 
Hitler  rather  than  look  at  his  capabilities. 

Munich's  meaningless  pact  and  Neville 
Chamberlain's  "Peace  In  our  time"  stand  out 
as  tragic  examples  of  the  consequences  of 
negotiating  from  a  position  of  weakness  and 
wishful  thinking. 

Of  this.  Winston  ChurchlU  wrote.  'We 
( shall  I  see  how  the  counsels  of  prudence  and 
restraint  may  become  the  prime  agents  of 
mortal  danger  .  .  how  the  middle  course 
adopted  from  desires  for  safetv  and  a  quiet 
life  may  be  found  to  lead  direct  to  the  bulls- 
eye  of  disaster" 

About  this  same  time,  a  potential  aggressor 
in  Asia  had  also  been  clearly  Identified. 

The  voices  in  America  calling  for  isolation 
and  "peace  at  any  price"  drowned  out  those 
who  recognized  that  the  oceans  separating 
us  from  danger  were  also  super  highways 
upon  which  conflict  could  be  brought  to  our 
very  shores. 

We  know  capabilities  were  counted  and 
seemingly  ignored  as  our  statesmen  wrestled 
with  Japanese  intentions  They  negotiated, 
as  did  England  some  months  before,  from 
a  second-best  position— which  is  no  position 
at  all  as  we  have  learned 

To  all  of  this  we  added  the  clinching  in- 
gredient— disunity : 

—Protests  resulting  from  President  Roose- 
velt's lend-leasing  of  40  overage  destrovers 
to  the  British  rocked  the  nation. 

It  Is  curious  to  note  that  these  protests 
stopped  completely  and  mvsterlously  on  the 
day  Hitler  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  "more  aid  for  Britain"  became  the  new 
rallying  cry. 

One  might  wonder  what  the  protesters  had 
in  mind   Exactly  whose  side  they  were  on. 

The  final  show  of  Internal  disinterest  In 
the  powder  kegs  on  the  far  sides  of  two 
oceans  came  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  few  months  before  "Pearl 
Harbor"  when  a  bill  to  extend  conscription 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

Later,  we  learned  it  was  this  particular 
evidence  of  a  divided  nation — and  what  was 
taken  as  weak  will  and  purpose — that  large- 
ly convinced  the  Japanese  high  command'  to 
proceed  with  their  plan  for  a  sneak  attack  on 
this  site  where  we  stand  today. 

It  has  been  said  the  one  thing  we  Ameri- 
cans lack  Is  a  "long  sense  of  history." 
Sometimes.  I  am  compelled  to  accept  this. 
As  the  events  of  our  time  unfold  around  us 
we  can  well  wonder  how  future  historians 
will  describe  our  passage  through  the  mld- 
slxties  and  seventies. 

Will  they  record  that  In  the  course  of  30 
years,  we  made  the  same  mistakes? 

Will  they  record  that  an  ever-Increasing 
threat  to  world  peace  and  good  order  was 
clearly  identified  but  underestimated "> 
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Will  they  record  that  we  allowed  our  armed 
strength  to  deteriorate  and  thus  Invited  the 
invariable  recklessness  of  those  who  seek 
World  domination? 

Finally,  will  they  record  that  we  put  a 
higher  price  on  personal  comfort  and  the 
quiet  life  which  Winston  Churchill  described 
than  we  did  on  freedom  and  security? 

Let  us  hope  and  be  determined  that  this 
kind  of  history  will  not  be  repeated. 

The  dead  of  all  of  our  wars— in  their  su- 
preme sacrifice — demand  such  determination 
and  It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  It  so 

And.  to  do  this 

We  must  be  done  with  disunity. 

We  must  be  done  with  policy-making  bv 
protests  in  the  streets. 

We  must  be  done  with  demeaning  the  real 
peacemakers  and  peacekeepers— those  In  our 
community  who  do  have  a  long  sense  of 
history 

In  this  respect,  the  words  of  George  San- 
tayana  hold  special  meaning  of  this  Memorial 
Day— "Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it  " 

In  closlna;.  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
our  flag  which  is  flying  at  half-mast.  Tomor- 
row It  will  be  run  up  fully  or  two-blocked 

There  are  those  who  say  the  American 
spirit  is  at  half-mast. 

For  these  few  hours  on  Memorial  Dav  this 
is  understandable. 

However.  let  us  hope  the  spirit  of  every 
thinking  American  is  two-blocked  tomorrow 
morning  along  with  the  proud  colors  of  this 
ereate.st  nation  on  earth. 

Memorial  Prayer 
(By  Capt.  John  W.  Cohill) 
Father  of  mankind:  As  we  meet  within 
this  hallowed  shrine  to  observe  Memorial  Day 
1971.  we  gather  Into  the  embrace  of  our 
prayer  and  your  love  all  of  our  nation's 
honored  dead  from  Concord  and  Valley 
Forge  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Wherever 
brave  men  have  stood  their  ground  In  de- 
fense of  the  holy  cause  of  human  freedom— 
from  the  ancient  plains  of  Marathon— to  the 
waters  of  Pearl  Harbor— and  the  rugged  hills 
around  Khe  Sanh— we  txxlay  say  to  these 
stalwart  men— thank  you. 

We  thank  you  for  the  blood,  sweat  and 
tears  that  have  made  of  America  not  a 
finished  achievement  but  an  eternal  Inspira- 
tion, a  challenge  to  men  of  character  and  of 
spirit.  In  these  days  of  confusing  counsel 
wishful  thinking,  and  compromise  of  princi- 
ple for  expedient  gain,  help  us  to  choose  the 
harder  right  instead  of  the  easier  wrong  and 
never  to  be  content  with  a  half  truth  when 
the  whole  can  be  won. 

Ruler  of  history,  you  have  shown  us  time 
and  again  that  we  Invite  catastrophe  by  our 
failure  to  respond  to  events  before  they  build 
mto  perilous  crises.  If  otu-  world  Is  to  have 
peajce,  O  Lord,  we  know  that  we  must  accept 
reality  and  respond  promptly  to  all  the 
facts— not  only  xx>  those  we  want  to  hear. 
May  free  men  everywhere  unite  in  fighting 
for  the  whole  truth,  for  we  know  that  half 
a  truth  will  produce  only  half  a  peace  Grant 
wisdom  and  boldnese  to  our  President  the 
Congress,  and  our  Supreme  Court  In  pursuit 
of  peace  and  Justice  at  home  and  abroad 

May  our  nation  experience  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  hope,  and  may  America  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  on 
this  lovely  planet  earth— that  someday  her 
children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  biessed 
and  her  honored  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain.  Through  Christ,  who  Is  the  prince  of 
peace.  Amen. 


Invocation 
(By  Comdr.  Charles  A.  Shaw) 
We  Invoke  your  presence  with  us.  O  God, 
as  we  in  this  Memortal  make  a  feeble  effort 
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to  pay  tribute  to  these  courageotos  dead. 
Perhaps  It  was  Just  In  the  happiest  sunniest 
hours  of  all  their  voyage  they  were  dashed 
against  the  unseen  rock  by  an  unsuspected 
foe.  In  their  brief  but  tragic  encounter  with 
disaster  a  courage  mushroomed  and  In  that 
courage  a  new  demand  for  self  determination 
was  born.  May  the  spirit  of  Freedom  within 
each  of  us  blend  with  theirs  as  we  express 
our  appreciation  for  their  sacrifice,  through 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Benediction 
(By  Lt.  Comdr.  John  A.  Bruggeman) 
Grant.  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  thy  mercy 
unto  thy  servants  departed.  And  as  we  gather 
here  to  remember  and  pray  for  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  their  country,  we 
also  remember  the  living  and  ask  your  special 
blessing  for  those  still  serving  In  the  combat 
zone,  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  for  all  of  us 
here  today,  our  famUles  and  friends.  Give  us 
the  light  of  wisdom  to  see  your  good  and 
gracious  will  working  in  our  dally  lives.  And 
for  those  whose  life  Is  ended  may  thy  divine 
assistance  remain  always  with  them  and  may 
the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed  rest  In 
peace  Amen. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  times  of  domestic  turmoil  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  just  how  far  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  American  citizens  extend. 
There  are  limitations,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided.  Whatever  the  limita- 
tions, it  is  easy  for  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  maintain  order  to  over- 
react to  the  acts  of  an  assemblage  of  citi- 
zens, and  there  is  a  natural  inclination 
on  the  part  of  civil  libertarians  to  charge 
repression.  There  is  one  point  we  should 
all  remember  about  article  I  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  that  is  that  it  speaks  of 
"the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

The  New  York  Times  contends  that 
the  May  Day  assemblage  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  Building  was  peaceful  and 
that  the  arrests  which  took  place  were 
unjustified.  Congressman  Peter  Peyser 
takes  a  contrary  view.  With  the  consent 
of  the  House,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  Mr.  Peyser  has  writ- 
ten to  the  Times: 

May   20.   1971. 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  May  8  editorial  "Repression  on  Capi- 
tol Hill"  conveniently  overlooks  some  of  the 
pertinent  facts  of  last  week's  so-called  peace 
demonstration  on  the  Capitol  steps.  Having 
chosen  to  Ignore  what  you  didn't  want  to 
see.  you  then  found  it  easy  to  condemn  the 
police  for  carrying  out  their  duty  by  arrest- 
ing the  protesters  before  spoken  violence 
turned  to  physical  violence. 

You  say:  "The  protesters  were  sometimes 
shouting,  singing,  and  g^esturing.  but  their 
assembly  was  entirely  peaceful."  You  fall  to 
mention  what  they  were  shouting,  singing 
and  gesturing,  and  It  is  precisely  that  which 
makes  the  difference  between  a  peaceful  as- 
sembly— which  this  one  was  not — and  an 
unlawful  assault  upon  everything  that  de- 
cent Americans  believe  about  their  country, 


which  Is  what  this  so-called  "peaceful  assem- 
bly" was. 

I  spent  three  hours  observing  that  demon- 
stration. What  you  so  modestly  describe  as 
"shouting  and  singing"  was.  In  fact,  a  torrent 
of  filth  and  obscenity  hurled  at  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress. 

You  fall  to  mention  that  one  of  the  dem- 
onstrators assaulted  the  sensibilities  of  all 
but  his  companions  by  dancing  nude  on  the 
Capitol  steps.  This  may  be  acceptable  at  rock 
festivals,  but  to  the  gn"eat  majority  of  Amer- 
icans It  Is  still  a  crime  called  Indecent  ex- 
posure. When  it  Is  done  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  before  tourists  and  television  cam- 
eras. It  is  an  outrageous  act  of  violence 
against  the  nation's  sense  of  decency. 

Among  the  many  individual  acts  which  I 
observed  was  that  of  a  fifteen-year-old  girl 
who  stood  face  to  face  with  a  policeman  and 
called  him  every  four-letter  word  she  could 
think  of.  Policemen,  like  protesters,  have 
rights  too.  and  his  were  most  plainly  tram- 
pled upon,  but  to  his  everlasting  credit,  he 
never  laid  a  hand  on  her. 

I  share  with  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans  a  deep  sorrow  over  the  'Vietnam 
confilct  and  want  desperately  to  see  this  war 
brought  to  an  end.  They,  like  I.  were  moved 
again  by  some  of  the  truly  peaceful  demon- 
strations on  April  24  and  the  veterans'  dem- 
onstration earlier. 

But  the  rabble  on  the  Capitol  steps  were 
something  else.  They  didn't  come  to  protest 
peacefully.  They  came,  waving  the  enemy's 
flag,  to  insult  their  nation  and  their  Gov- 
ernment In  the  vilest,  most  offensive  terms. 

They  came  to  deliver  a  verbal  slap  In  the 
face  to  all  of  us  who  believe  that  the  United 
States,  despite  its  current  troubles,  still  has 
a  greater  respect  for  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  man  than  any  other  nation  In  the  world 
today.  They  came  to  take  the  grossest  sort 
of  advantage  of  the  right  of  free  sjieech,  and 
they  overstepped  themselves. 

Your  editorial  asserts  that  by  arresting  the 
protesters  the  pwUce  violated  their  constitu- 
tional rights  to  pwaceful  assembly,  and  It 
asks:  "Is  this  nation  to  have  one  Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  'crazies'  and  another  for  the 
respectable  people?" 

I  say  certainly  not.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
"crazies"  at  the  Capitol  went  beyond  their 
rights.  Were  "respectable  people"  to  do  the 
same  thing,  I  would  expect  them  to  be  ar- 
rested too. 

Peter  A.  Peyser, 
Member  of  Congress. 


NEGOTIATED  CONTRACT  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  DETROIT  NEWS- 
PAPERS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  time  when  the  economy  is  suffer- 
ing the  aftereffects  of  the  rail  strike  it 
is  refreshing  to  read  of  an  important  con- 
tract agreement  reached  in  advEince  of 
the  scheduled  expiration  of  the  old  agree- 
ments. 

I  refer  to  a  settlement  which  preserves 
labor  peace  for  the  two  Detroit  news- 
papers, the  Detroit  News  and  IJie  Detroit 
Free  Press.  The  agreement  came  about 
after  4  days  of  negotiations  in  which  a 
mediation  team  from  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  figured 
prominently.  I  congratulate  the  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  for  its 
stellar  performance. 


All  of  the  participating  unions — the 
teamsters,  typographers,  stereotypers, 
photoengravers,  pressmen,  and  paper 
handlers — have  now  ratified  the  agree- 
ments. 

The  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice believes  this  is  a  milestone  not  only 
for  the  Detroit  newspapers  but  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  news  release  from 
the  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
and  a  Detroit  News  story  detailing  the 
agreements.  The  inserts  follow: 

News  Release,  Federal  Mediation  and 

Conciliation  Service 
Washington. — J.  Curtis  Counts.  Director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice, said  today  an  "earlyblrd"  contract  agree- 
ment Just  negotiated  for  Detroit  newspapers 
can  point  the  way  to  a  new  era  of  labor 
peace  In  the  newspaper  industry. 

Counts  led  a  mediation  team  which  in  four 
days  of  marathon  negotiations  helped  the  two 
Detroit  newspapers,  the  Free  Press  and  the 
Neu:s.  reach  agreements  on  new  contracts 
Sunday  night  with  most  of  their  unions 
more  than  a  month  ahead  of  the  scheduled 
June  17  expiration  of  their  old  agreements. 
Settlement  terms  were  withheld  pending 
ratification  meetings  this  weekend.  Counts 
said  the  agreements  were  especially  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  history  of  considerable 
strike  activity  in  the  newspaper  Industry, 
particularly  in  Detroit,  which  had  experi- 
enced a  nine-month  strike  In  1968.  and  a 
five-month  stoppage  In  1964. 

"I  hope  what  has  happened  in  Detroit  can 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  newspaper  In- 
dustry of  what  can  be  done  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary stoppages."  Counts  said.  "The  pre- 
ventive mediation  services  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  are  avail- 
able for  publishers  and  newspaper  unions  to 
seek  early  agreements  avoiding  deadline 
crises.  Labor  and  management  In  this  In- 
dustry have  a  special  responsibility  to  avoid 
interruptions  in  the  flow  of  news  to  the  pub- 
lic." 

Counts  praised  the  representatives  of  the 
Detroit  publishers  and  unions  for  their  co- 
operation in  the  early  settlement  effort. 

"The  Detroit  publishers  and  their  unions 
have  made  a  fine  beginning  toward  a  new 
type  of  peaceful  relationship  which  can  be 
continued  and  Improved  upon  in  the  future," 
Counts  said. 

The  new  three-year  Detroit  agreements 
provide  that  employees  of  the  two  newspapers 
will,  upon  ratification,  receive  substantial 
wage  Increases  several  weeks  In  advance  of 
the  scheduled  June  17  expiration  of  their 
present  contracts. 

Other  Federal  mediators  who  participated 
in  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Counts  were 
Kenneth  E.  Moffett.  his  Special  Assistant,  and 
Commissioners  William  W.  Rodgers  and 
George  R.  Wonnacott,  of  Detroit. 

Papers.  Unions  Lauded  for  New  3-Yeas  Pact 
(By  Jack  Crellln) 

A  tentative  contract  agreement  between 
The  Detroit  News,  the  E)etrolt  Free  Press  and 
most  craft  unions  In  their  shops  could  point 
to  a  new  era  of  labor  peace  in  the  newspaper 
Industry,  J.  Curtis  Counts,  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  said 
today. 

The  agreement  on  three-year  contracts 
was  reached  late  Sunday  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Counts  at  the  end  of  four  days 
of  almost  steady  bargaining. 
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While  there  was  no  official  disclosure  of 
details,  the  Teamsters  Union  said  the  In- 
creases would  amount  to  $72  a  week  over  the 
next  three  years. 

Enton  Schade,  secretary-treasurer  of  Local 
872.  Newspaper  Drivers  and  Handlers,  said 
the  agreement  provides  for  an  Increase,  in- 
cluding fringe  beneflts.  this  year  of  $31  a 
week. 

The  Increase,  if  ratified  by  the  various 
craft  union  members,  would  become  effective 
next  Mondav,  a  month  In  advance  of  the 
scheduled  expiration  of  the  present  contract. 
The  agreement,  which  Schade  said  also 
Includes  four  other  unions,  provides  for  $22 
increases  effective  June  18.  1972,  and  $19  a 
week  effective  June  17.  1973. 

Members  of  other  unions  affected.  Schade 
said,  are  the  International  T\-pographlcal 
Union,  the  Stereotypers.  Photoengravers  and 
Paper  and  Plate   Handlers. 

Coiuits.  who  returned  to  Washington  yes- 
terday, said  the  agreements  were  especially 
significant  In  view  of  the  strike  activity  In 
the  newspaper  industry-,  particularly  in  De- 
troit, which  experienced  a  268-day  stoppage 
In  1967-68  and  a  five-month  stoippage  in 
1964 

"I  hope  what  has  happened  in  Detroit  can 
8er;-e  as  an  example  to  the  newspaper  in. 
dustry  of  what  can  be  done  to  avoid  un- 
necessary stoppages."  Counts  said. 

"The  preventive  mediation  services  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
are  available  for  publishers  and  newspaper 
unions  to  seek  agreements  avoiding  a  dead- 
line crisis. 

"Labor  and  management  In  this  industry 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  avoid  inter- 
ruptions In  the  flow  of  news  to  the  public." 
Coimts  praised  the  representatives  of  the 
Detroit  publishers  and  unions  for  their  co- 
operation in   the  early  settlement  effort 

"The  Detroit  publishers  and  their  unions 
have  made  a  fine  beginning  toward  a  new 
type  of  peaceful  relationship  which  can  be 
continued  and  Improved  upon  in  the  fu- 
ture." Counts  said. 

"The  new  three-year  Detroit  agreements 
provide  that  employees  of  the  two  news- 
papers will,  upon  ratification,  receive  sub- 
stantial wage  Increases  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  scheduled  expiration  of  their 
present  contracts." 

Other  federal  mediators  who  participated 
in  the  negotiations  with  Counts  were  Ken- 
neth E.  Moffett.  his  special  assistant  and 
Comml.-ysloners  William  W  Rodgers  and 
George  R.  Wonnacott,  both  of  Detroit 
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THE  CASE  FOR  MONITORSHIP  OVER 

UMWA 

'Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.' 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  there  follows  a  press  statement 
and  exchanges  of  correspondence  be- 
tween attorneys  for  Miners  for  Democ- 
racy and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
need  for  an  impartial  monltorship  over 
the  affairs  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America; 

Miners  for  Dimocracy 
On  the  second  anniversary  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jock  Yablonskl's  candidacy 
for  the  presidency  of  the  UMWA.  Miners  for 
Democracy,  the  reform  party  in  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  again  called  upon 
Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  to  impose  a  mon- 
ltorship   over     the    UMWA    to    control    Its 


finances.    [Copies  of  correspondence  are  at- 
tached.! 

Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.  and  Joseph  A. 
("Chip")  Yablonski  noted  that  the  Union 
under  Boyles  leadership  had  since  the  con- 
tested 1969  election  "suffered  a  series  of  legal 
setbacks  that  tnzly  threaten  its  solvency." 
The  MFD  lawyers  pointed  to  several  cases, 
including  the  recent  pension  fund  decision, 
which  have  or  may  cost  the  Union  $73  mil- 
lion in  damages.  The  Unions  assets  most  re- 
cently valued  by  it  at  $86  million,  are  called 
■inflated." 

A  monltorship  would  insure  that  all  Union 
funds  are  properly  spent  and  accounted  lor. 
The  lawyers  accused  the  Labor  Department 
of  dereliction  of  duty  in  failing  to  insulate 
UMWA  funds  from  Tony  Boyle's  control,  cit- 
ing his  removal  by  court  order  as  trustee  of 
the  Union's  Welfare  Fund  and  his  removal 
as  a  director  of  the  Union-owned  National 
Bank  of  Washington  following  his  indict- 
ment for  embezzlement,  conspiracy  and  il- 
legal political  contributions. 

Rauh  and  Silard. 
Washington.  DC.  May  29,  1971. 
Hon.  James  Day  Hodgson. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary.  On  May  7,  1971.  we 
wrote  you  calling  upon  the  Department  of 
Labor  "to  move  promptly  and  forcefully  for  a 
monltorship  over  the  affairs  of  the  "union 
[UMWA]  untu  the  miners  can  themselves 
choose  different  leadership  in  a  new  election." 
Your  press  office  immediately  began  telling 
reporters  that  there  was  no  legal  power  for 
such  a  move.  Now  we  are  in  receipt  of  the 
Department's  letter  of  May  19.  1971  whicn 
concedes  that  there  U  such  authority,  but 
argues  against  doing  anything  with  that  au- 
thority Ln  a  letter  that  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  whitewash  of  Tony  Boyle  and  his  crowd 

We  respond  herein,  point  by  point,  to  your 
letter. 

1.  We  pointed  out  In  our  letter  of  May  7th 
that  Boyle  had  l>een  indicted  for  embezzle- 
ment frohi  the  UMWA  and  for  corrupt  politi- 
co: practices  with  union  funds  and  forced 
:.->  resign  a.^  Director  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Washington  beciuse  of  this  You  brush  aside 
this  indictment  with  the  su?ges*ion  that 
•the  Government  is  bound  to  respect  the 
presumption  of  innocence  which  is  funda- 
mental to  our  system  of  jurisprudence." 

It  IS  surprising  that  the  De^a^lment  should 
be  so  totally  unaware  if  the  meaning  of 
•presumption  of  innocence^  and  of  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  Attorney  General  on  thl> 
point:  that  the  sole  effect  of  the  presumo- 
tlon  is  at  the  trial  of  the  defendant  and  has 
no  effect  outside  the  courtroom  This  is  what 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  writer. 

•The  presumption  of  innocence  is  not  a 
presumption  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  teri.i 
It  is  Simply  a  rule  of  evidence  which  allows 
the  defendant  to  stand  mute  at  trial  and 
places  the  burden  upon  the  government  to 
prove  the  charge  against  him  bevond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt."  55  Virginia  Law  Review  1231 

The  Attorney  General  made  his  statement 
in  the  context  of  Judicial  proceedings  in  the 
criminal  case  itself  after  Indictment  and 
prior  to  trial.  While  one  mav  question  the 
proposition  in  that  context,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  Attorney  is  correc' 
in  the  context  here  presented  o/  o  different 
proceeding  and  one  icholly  civil  in  nature 

The  fact  is  that  the  grand  Jury  had  to  have 
probable  cause  to  indict  Boyle  for  embezzle- 
ment and  the  presumption  of  innocence  does 
not  negate  the  grand  Jury's  finding  of  prob- 
able cause  that  he  committed  embezzlement 
For  example,  if  a  taxi  driver  is  Indicted  for 
rape,  you  dont  have  to  leave  him  as  a  taxi 


driver  because  at  his  trial  for  rape  there  is  & 
presumption  of  innocence;  all  known  facta 
are  used  to  determine  whether  he  should  con 
tinue  as  a  taxi  driver.  And  if  a  bank  teller  is 
Indicted  for  embezzlement,  you  don't  have 
to  leave  him  as  a  teller  because  of  his  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  at  trial.  Indeed  the 
government  (Comptroller  General)  recoe 
nized  this  very  point  when  it  forced  Bo^e 
to  resign  as  Director  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Washington  simply  en  the  basis  of  his  in 
dictment.  We  do  not  go  nearly  that  far" 
what  we  say  is  that  the  Department  should 
move  in  Court  for  a  monltorship  on  the  basis 
of  t^e  f.icus  that  causpd  a  g.-a-:d  Jury  to  find 
probable  cause  of  embezzlement.  You  simnlv 
dodge  that  point  with  a  general  statement 
about  the  presumption  of  innocence  which 
is  wholly  in  error  and  wholly  at  odds  with 
the  position  of  your  own  Administration 

2.  We  pointed  out  that  Boyle  had  been 
removed  as  a  trustee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  be 
cause  of  his  Illegal  conduct  in  increasing 
pensions  during  the  election  campaign  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  reelection,  a  breach 
of  his  fiduciary  duty  to  the  Pun.i  You  seem 
to  challenge  us  on  the  point  that  Judue 
Gesell  removed  Boyle  because  of  the  pen 
sicn  increase.  Your  refusal  to  act  has  now 
become  even  a  refusal  to  read.  Here  U  what 
Judge    Gesell    said    in    removing    Boyle    as 

■  Boyle,  however,  violated  his  duty  as  trustee 
m  several  particulars.  His  actions  in  farc- 
ing through  the  pension  increase,  partly 
by  misrepresentation,  in  haste  and  without 
consulTine  the  neutral  trustee,  reflect  an  In- 
sersltlvity  to  fiduciary  standards  .  •• 
T-,rt^r^  erroneous  Is  your  suggestion  that 
Jadge  Gesell  s  decision  'did  not  deal  at  all 
with  the  m;.naeement  of  union  p.ffalrs  "  One 
wonders  how  -^  r-'nMon  increase  to  effect  a 
union   eler-on   ,-^n    o.   other  than  a  union 

3.  We  poin-p'!  out  in  the  le'rer  that  Boyle 
and  the  Unl'ed  Mine  Workers  had  been 
found  guilty  of  falling  to  maintain  the  re- 
quired records  for  the  expenditures  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  union  funds.  You  do  not 
question  this  In  your  reply,  but  suggest  or 
at  least  imply  that  the  UMWA  will  behave 
In  the  future  without  a  monltorship  Mavbe 
the  UMWA  will  begin  to  keep  records;  mow 
likely  the  officers  wHl  continue  to  hide 
wrongful  expenditures  as  they  have  In  the 
pa^t.  But  the  real  point  is  that  vour  letter 
does  not  deal  a'  all  with  the  danger  of  waste- 
age  of  assets  while  Boyle  remains  in  office 
As  we  pointed  out  to  you  in  our  first  letter 
Section  4021  b)  of  LMRDA  expressly  provides 
that  'the  court  shall  have  power  to  take 
such  action  as  it  deems  proper  to  preserve 
the  assets  of  the  labor  organization."  A  monl- 
torship Is  necessary  for  that  reason,  too. 

On  the  current  LM-2  Report,  the  UMWA 
International  Union  lists  its  assets  at  $86- 
310.415.  a  net  decrease  of  $760,216  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  International  salaries 
and  expenses  were  up  $600,000  from  the 
nflated  payroll  of  1969  with  no  substantial 
increase  in  union  organizing  activity  or  mem- 
bership. The  Union  lists  $11,992,173  in  loans 
receivable,  but  your  Department  permits  the 
Union  to  Itemize  only  $686,509  of  these 
loans  One  of  these  Itemized  loans  for  $375  - 
000  is  to  the  Preeport  Coal  Com.pany,  a  com- 
pany in  bankruptcy.  Another  loan  to  A.  H. 
Bull  Steamship  Company  for  $311,509  hu 
proved  uncollectible.  No  Interest  has  been 
received  on  either  loan  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  even  10  cents  on  the  dollar  could  be  re- 
covered. Thus.  It  is  clear  that  the  Union's 
assets   are   substantlalb-   overstated. 

Since  the  election  of  1969,  the  UMWA 
under  Boyle's  leadership  has  suffered  a  series 
of  setbacks  In  court  that  truly  threaten  the 
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Onlon^s  solvency.  Thus,  in  the  Tennessee 
Consolidated  '  Dean  and  Parton  -  cases,  the 
CMW.4  was  forced  to  surrender  $2,117,454  25  ' 
of  the  coal  miners'  funds  to  satisfy  court 
Judgments.  In  the  Blue  Diamond  •  case  it  will 
p»y  out  $281,990.57  plus  Interest.  Just  last 
week  the  Union  was  assessed  $3,783,178  plus 
interest  when  the  Supreme  Court  denied  cer- 
tiorari in  the  South-East  Coal  Company 
case'  Another  $8,000,664  (presumably  car- 
ried as  an  unltemlzed  loan  receivable)  was 
lost  in  1970.  when  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia voided  a  promissory  note  In  that  amount.' 
Three  weeks  ago.  Judge  Gesell  found  that 
the  UMWA.  its  bank  (the  National  Bank  of 
Washington)  and  trust  fund  conspired  to 
defraud  the  pension  fund.'  The  Union's  lia- 
bility either  directly  or  through  its  bank 
will  amount  to  $5,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  Addi- 
tionally, as  a  result  of  losing  the  Ramsey 
antitrust  case."  the  Union's  p>otentlal  anti- 
trust liability  In  pending  litigation  exceeds 

$30,000,000  • 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  current  court  Judg- 
ments and  pending  litigation,  the  Union 
since  December.  1969,  has  lost  or  may  lose 
$73,183,286.  The  reckless  and  irresponsible 
leadership  of  this  Union  has  already  endan- 
gered the  solvency  of  the  Bituminous  Welfare 
Fund;  are  you  going  to  sit  by  and  watch 
the  same  thing  occur  to  the  dues  contrib- 
uted by  miners  over  their  lifetimes? 

4.  We  pointed  out  that  Boyle  and  the 
UMWA  had  been  found  guilty  of  forcing 
pensioners  to  maintain  membership  in  the 
union  Involuntarily  as  the  price  of  receiv- 
ing the  pensions  due  them.  You  admit  that 
Judge  Gesell  found  that  applicants  for  pen- 
sions were  misled  "Into  believing  that  union 
membership  wm  a  prerequisite  for  pension 
eligibility",  but  you  defend  your  inaction  on 
the  ground  that  Judge  Gesell  also  stated  that 
"there  is  no  proof  that  the  trustees  had  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  these  Improper  prac- 
tices. .  .  ."  The  fact  that  the  plaintiffs  In 
Judge  Gesells  case  failed  to  prove  Boyle's 
knowledge  of  what  Is  going  on  In  the  union 
he  runs  with  an  Iron  hand  hardly  warrants 
your  blithe  assumption  that  he  did  not 
have  such  knowledge.  Instead  of  trying  to 
shove  this  issue  under  the  rug,  why  don't 
you  go  out  and  get  evidence  of  the  obinot« 
fact  that  Boyle  runs  the  UMWA  and  knows 
what  Is  going  on? 

5.  We  pointed  out  that  Boyle  continued 
his  flagrant  misuse  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal.  You  answer  this  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  use  of  the  Journal  Is  "an 
issue  in  the  pending  election  case."  Of  course, 
the  use  of  the  Journal  during  the  election  la 
an  issue  in  that  case;  we  won  on  that  Issue 
during  the  election  in  both  the  District  Court 
and  Court  of  Appeals.  What  we  are  asking 
now  is  that  you  stop  the  present  misuse  of 
the  Journal  which,  If  continued,  will  make 
the  next  election  Just  as  meaningless  and 
rotten  as  the  last  one.  Your  refusal  to  act 
against  the  present  misuse  of  the  Journal 
and  your  pretense  that  there  Is  no  prob- 
lem because  you  are  using  past  misuse  of 
the  Journal  In  the  election  case  Is  double- 
talk  pure   and  simple. 

6  We  pointed  out  that  a  locnl  UMWA 
president  had  been  Indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Jock  Yablonski  and  that  enough  had  al- 
ready been  revealed  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  murder  was  directly  related  to  the  UMWA 
election.  Your  answer — that  "This  Depart- 
ment hius  not  been  made  aware  of  any  factual 
evidence  that  the  murder  of  the  Yablonski 
family  was  so  related" — is  incredible. 

On  May  4.  1970,  your  predecessor,  Secret.iry 
Shultz.  said  the  same  incredible  thing  On 
May  26,  1970.  we  wrote  Chairman  Williams 
as  follows  and  this  letter  is  printed  in  th? 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Investigation  of  Mine  Workers'  Election  (p. 
all)    This  Is  what  we  said  then: 


"The  Secretary  says  this  was  Just  another 
election  campaign,  and  then  In  an  effort  to 
publicly  cleanse  his  conscience  he  says  twice 
that  the  murders  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
election.  Who  is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  such  an  assertion?  Has  he  read  the 
indictments  returned  by  the  Cleveland  Grand 
Jury?  Is  he  aware  that  one  count  deals 
with  a  conspiracy  to  violate  a  union  member's 
rights,  and  that  another  involves  tn  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice  to  prevent  Mr.  Yablonski  frcm 
testifying  before  a  UMW  Grand  Jury  Probe 
in  Washington.  D.C.?  Is  he  aware  that  Mr. 
Sllous  Huddleston,  President  of  a  Local  Union 
of  the  UMWA  In  LaPollette,  Tennessee,  has 
been  indicted  on  these  charges?  Is  he  aware 
that  the  United  States  Attorney  In  seeking 
the  grand  Jury  indictment  had  to  have  evi- 
dence of  probable  cause  and  that  the  grand 
jury  had  to  find  that  probable  cause  to  in- 
dict? While  no  one  questions  that  all  five  of 
the  indicted  persons  are  innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  the  fact  remains  that  all  the 
evidence  to  date  points  to  a  clear  connec- 
tion between  the  murders  and  the  election 
through  the  participation  of  Huddleston  ( and 
another  Local  Union  President  Indicted  for 
perjury):  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
does  not  require  an  administrative  official  to 
reject  known  facts.  Indeed,  the  real  remain- 
ing question  Is  not  whether  this  was  an  elec- 
tion-connected offense,  but  Just  how  high 
In  the  vinlon  the  culpability  runs.  What 
Secretary  Shultz  did  In  his  testimony  was 
to  challenge  the  P.B.I. ,  the  United  States 
Attorney  and  the  Grand  Jury;  only  a  gullt- 
strlcken  man  would  deliberately  undercut  the 
enforcement  efforts  of  his  own  Government." 

Yet  you  now  repeat  the  Shultz  canard 
despite  even  further  revelations  since  he  was 
proven  wholly  wrong.  A  careful  Fortune  Mag- 
azine piece  In  January,  1971  reported  that 
the  Pennsylvania  prosecutor  believed  that 
the  higher-ups  of  the  union  are  Involved 
In  the  murders.  And.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Rauh 
Informed  the  Department  last  December,  the 
prosecutor  told  him  that  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Boyle  arranged  for  the  funds.  An  offi- 
cial propagandist  for  the  UMWA  would  not 
have  put  their  defense  any  different  than  you 
did. 


As  much  as  your  answer  to  each  of  our 
specific  six  points  demonstrates  the  De- 
partment's desire  even  at  this  late  date  to 
cover  up  for  Boyle  so  as  not  to  be  proven 
wrong  in  its  refusal  to  investigate  the  U\rWA 
while  Jock  Yablonski  was  still  alive,  eqtially 
sad  Is  your  stubborn  refusal  to  answer  the 
bulk  of  our  letter.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
answer  to  the  basic  questions  In  our  original 
presentation: 

"Under  all  these  circumstances.  It  Is  a  na- 
tional scandal  to  leave  Boyle  as  President 
of  the  UMWA.  He  has  been  removed  as  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington 
because  one  accused  of  embezzlement  can- 
not retain  a  fiduciary  position:  but  under 
LMRDA  a  union  president  acts  as  a  fiduciary 
with  respect  to  the  union's  funds.  Are  the 
deposits  of  the  well-to-do  In  a  bank  more  en- 
titled to  honest  management  than  the  dues 
of  the  miners  paid  Into  their  union?  Boyle 
has  been  ordered  by  the  District  Court  to 
give  up  his  post  as  a  trustee  of  the  U^^WA 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  because  he  ir- 
responsibly used  the  treasury  of  the  Fund  for 
his  own  political  ends.  Is  a  man  who  has 
evidenced  such  fiscal  irresponsibility  to  pen- 
sioned and  disabled  miners  fit  to  handle  the 
funds  and  affairs  of  the  working  miners? 
Boyle  failed  to  have  the  UMWA  keep  the 
financial  records  required  by  LMRDA.  Should 
a  man  who  directs  the  expenditures  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  funds  without  legally  re- 
quired records  continue  to  manage  the  funds 
of  the  union?  Boyle  has  forced  pensioners 
Into  the  union  involuntarily  and  Illegally  in 


order  to  maintain  his  political  control  over 
the  union.  Is  such  a  man  fit  to  continue  hi* 
office?" 

All  you  really  say  In  your  letter  Is  that 
you  wlU  not  act.  That's  all  the  Department 
has  ever  said  to  us — when  you  refused  to 
investigate  the  UMWA  in  1969,  when  you  re- 
fused to  press  the  trusteeship  case  now  6'/i 
years  old  and  still  without  a  trial  in  Dis- 
trict Court,  when  you  refused  to  move 
agaJnst  the  l>ogus  locals,  when  you  ref vised  to 
Include  in  your  election  case  the  pension 
increase  for  which  Judge  Gesell  removed 
Boyle  as  trustee  of  the  pension  ftind.  We 
pleaded  In  our  letter  that  "the  Department 
of  Labor  .  .  .  reverse  its  previous  halting 
course  and  swing  into  action."  Our  two  years 
of  pleading  once  again  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

One  additional  point  must  be  made.  Your 
letter  leaves  no  doubt  that  you  deem  your 
role  as  one  of  sitting  back  and  evaluating 
what  we  produce  rather  than  going  out  and 
getting  evidence  yourself.  'When  you  say 
that  you  have  "not  been  made  aware  of  any 
factual  evidence  that  the  mtirder"  was  elec- 
tion-connected, you  make  clear  that  you 
have  not  examined  the  evidence  which  the 
Department  of  JiLStlce  and  the  Pennsylvania 
prosectuor  have.  When  you  refuse  to  move 
against  Boyle  even  though  a  grand  Jury 
found  probable  cause  to  believe  him  guilty 
of  embezzlement,  you  make  clear  that  you 
have  not  examined  Into  the  evidence  avail- 
able on  that  point.  The  Department  puffs  a 
lot  about  Its  Investigation  of  the  Decem- 
ber, 1969  election,  but  practically  all  of  the 
evidence  to  be  adduced  at  the  trial  of  the 
election  case  Is  that  which  we  provided  the 
Government.  Fantastic  as  It  may  seem,  your 
Department  was  wholly  unaware  of  vital 
evidence  In  the  files  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  until  we  Informed  your  stalT 
about  It.  The  sad  truth  Is  that  you  really 
believe  that  you  have  no  respwnslblllty  to 
do  anything  to  clean  up  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Down  the  road  a  new  day  will  dawn  for 
the  Mine  Workers  Union.  The  epitaph  of 
the  Boyle  crowd  will  read:  "Almost  but  not 
quite  saved  by  the  United  States  Department 
Labor." 

Respectftilly  submitted. 

Joseph  L.  Raith.  Jr., 
Joseph  A.  Yablonski. 
Attorneys  for  Miners  for  Democracy. 

rOOTNOTES 

>  Tennesseee  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  v. 
UMWA.  72  LRRM  2312  (C.A.  6.  1969).  cert. 
dented.  73  LRRM  2600   (1970). 

» Dean  Coal  Co.  v.  UMWA,  421  P.  2d  1380 
(C.A.  6.  1970) ,  cert,  denied  74  LRRM  2421. 

»John  Owens  Semi-Annual  Audit  Report, 
1   1/70  to  6/30/70. 

'  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.  v.  UMWA,  76 
LRRM  2003  (C.A.  6,  1970),  cert,  denied.  77 
LRRM  2023. 

*  South-East  Coal  Co.  v.  Consolidation  Coal 
Co..  75  LRRM  2636  (C.A.  6.  1970) ,  cert,  denied. 
77  LRRM  2242. 

•  UMWA  V.  District  SO.  74  LRRM  3001  (CJL 
DC.  1970).  reversing  298  P.  Supp.  12«2 
(D.D.C..  1969).  cert,  denied.  76  LRRM  3037. 

■  Blankenship  v.  Boyle,  77  LRRM  3140 
(D.D.C.,  1971). 

"Ramsey  v.  UMWA,  76  LRRM  2547  (UjS. 
Supreme  Court,  1971) . 

»  The  relief  prayed  for  by  the  sixteen  plain- 
tiffs In  Ramsey  Is  $30,000,000.  Other  antitrust 
litigation  has  been  held  In  abeyance  pending 
the  decision  In  Ramsey.  Cf.  Big  Three  Coal 
Co.  V.  UMWA,  (E.D.  lU.,  Civ.  No.  5173). 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  19. 1371. 
Joseph  L.  Rack,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Rauh  and  Silard. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Raith:  The  Secretary  has  asked 
that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of  May  7,  1971. 
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urging  that  the  Department  move  for  a 
monltorship  over  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  In  the  presently  pending  suit  to 
set  aside  the  UMWA's  1969  election. 

As  you  well  know.  Title  IV  of  the  LMRDA 
specifically  provides  that  union  officers  are 
presumed  to  have  been  validly  elected  pend- 
ing a  final  court  ruling  to  the  contrary  and 
such  officers  are  accorded  the  right.  If  not 
the  responsibility,  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  union.  In  light  of  that  basic  statutory 
provision,  it  Is  our  judgment  that  the  Im- 
position of  even  a  limited  monltorship  re- 
quires the  development  of  an  extraordinary 
factual  case.  Apparently  you  agree,  for  you 
have  set  forth  a  discussion  of  six  factors 
which  you  believe  constitute  such  an  ex- 
traordinary case. 

The  major  difficulty  between  us  seems 
to  stem  from  the  fact  that  your  letter  of 
May  7  relies.  In  substantial  part,  up>on  as- 
sumptions. Inferences  and  conclusions, 
which,  when  examined,  do  not  result  In  the 
extraordinary  factual  case  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  relief  you  are  urging. 

Thus,  you  refer  first  to  the  Indictment  of 
I»resldent  Boyle  for  embezzlement  and  for 
corrupt  political  practices.  As  an  outstand- 
ing civil  rights  lawyer,  you  know  that  Indict- 
ment is  not  the  equivalent  of  conviction, 
and  that  the  Government  Is  bound  to  re- 
spect the  presumption  of  Innocence  which 
is  fundamental  to  our  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. The  same  comment  applies  to  your 
sixth  factor,  the  Indictment  of  the  president 
of  a  UMWA  local  union  for  the  Yablonskl 
murders. 

Your  Points  2  and  4  refer  to  the  recent 
decision  of  Judge  Gesell  In  Blankenship  v. 
Boyle.  Judge  Gesell  concluded  that  the  trvist- 
ees  of  the  UMW  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  had  breached  their  fiduciary  duty  to 
the  Fund:  the  decision  did  not  deal  at  all 
with  the  management  of  union  affairs.  You 
state  that  Boyle  has  been  removed  as  a 
trustee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Tund  '"because  of  his  Illegal 
conduct  in  increasing  pensions  during  the 
election  campaign  for  the  purp>ose  of  winning 
reelection."  Judge  Gesell  noted  In  his  opin- 
ion that  Boyle  for  many  years  before  the 
election  had  urged  an  Increaise  In  the  amount 
of  the  pension,  and  that  •election  consider- 
ations •  •  •  were  not  the  primary  factor 
motivating  Boyle,"  who  "genuinely  believed 
that  a  pension  Incresise  should  be  made  in 
the  Interests  of  the  miner  beneficiaries." 

You  further  state  that  Boyle  and  the 
UMWA  'have  been  found  qullty  of  forcing 
pensioners  to  maintain  membership  in  the 
union  involuntarily  as  the  price  of  receiving 
pensions  due  them."  Judge  Gesell  found 
that  applicants  were  misled  by  the  use  of 
a  form  referring  to  membership  in  the 
UMWA.  and  by  local  unions  which  carried  out 
administrative  functions  In  connection  with 
these  applications,  into  believing  that  union 
membership  was  a  prerequisite  for  pension 
eligibility.  Judge  Gesell  specifically  noted: 
■There  Is  no  proof  that  the  trustees  had^ 
actual  knowledge  of  these  improper  practices 
by  Union  locals  " 

Third,  you  state  that  Bovle  and  the  UMWA 
have  been  found  guilty  of  falling  to  maintain 
required  records  for  rhe  expenditures  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  union  funds  Your  ref- 
erence appears  to  be  to  the  court's  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  In  connection 
with  the  preliminary  injunction  which  is 
now  In  force  and  effect  requiring  the  Union 
to  maintain  such  required  records  We  be- 
lieve the  order  recently  entered  by  the  court 
affords  protection  for  the  asset.s  of  the  Union 
at  this  time 

You  next  refer  to  the  April  15.  1971.  Issue 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  as  a 
"buUd-up  of  General  Counsel  Carey  for  Vice 
President  cf  the  UMWA  on  the  Boyle  slate  " 


We  do  not  know  the  source  of  your  Informa- 
tion concerning  Carey's  alleged  proposed 
candidacy.  However,  the  Department  has 
taken  cognizance  of  the  contents  of  the  arti- 
cle as  well  as  all  Issues  of  the  Journal  and 
the  use  of  the  Journal  is,  as  you  know,  an 
Issue  In  the  pending  election  case. 

Plnally,  you  state:  "A  local  UMWA  presi- 
dent has  been  Indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Jock  Yablonskl  and  enough  has  already  been 
revealed  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  murder 
was  directly  related  to  the  UMWA  election." 
This  Department  has  not  been  made  aware 
of  any  factual  evidence  that  the  murder  of 
the  Yablonskl  family  was  so  related. 

I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  your  personal 
convictions  regarding  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  However.  It  would  be  a  complete 
derrogatlon  of  the  responsibilities  of  public 
office  for  this  Department  to  proceed  in  the 
manner  you  have  urged  baseti  upon  the  in- 
formation now  available  to  us.  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  principles  underlying 
that  responsibility  which  you  personally, 
as  much  as  any  other  Individual  In  recent 
times,  have  fought  to  establish  I  truly  regret 
that  your  deep  and  committed  Involvement 
with  the  mine  workers,  has  resulted  in  our 
present  divergent  views. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  G.  Nash, 
Solicitor  of  Labor. 

Rauh   and  Sh-Ard. 
Washington.  DC    May  7,  1971. 
Hon    James  Day  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  the  name  of  Miners 
for  Democracy,  the  internal  reform  organiza- 
tion seeking  to  bring  integrity  and  democ- 
racy to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, we  call  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
move  promptly  and  forcefully  for  a  monl- 
torship over  the  affairs  of  the  union  until 
the  miners  can  themselves  choose  different 
leadership  In  a  new  election.  It  there  was 
ever  any  doubt  as  to  the  Department's  legal 
and  moral  obligation  to  move  for  such  a 
monltorship  over  the  UMWA,  those  doubts 
must  long  since  have  been  put  to  rest.  And 
last  week's  decision  by  District  Judge  Gesell 
Is  the  final  proof  of  the  desperate  need  to 
remove  Tony  Boyle  from  his  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  the  welfare  of  the  miners  of  the 
Nation  and  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  union 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  an  honorable 
and  neutral  third  party 

There  is  a  ready  vehicle  at  hand  for  an 
Immediate  Labor  Department  move  for  a 
monltorship  over  the  affairs  of  the  UMWA 
Boyle's  'election  "  en  December  9.  1969  was 
riddled  with  flagrant  Illegality  and  the  Labor 
Department  brought  suit  in  March.  1970.  to 
upset  the  election  Although  that  suit  did 
not  Include  a  request  for  a  monltorship  over 
the  union's  affairs.  Undersecretary  SUber- 
man  later  promised  the  Senate  Committee 
considering  his  nomination  that  he  would 
jJo  "everything  in  fhls]  power  to  see  that 
the  lawsuits  which  the  Department  has 
brought  against  the  United  Mine  Workers 
are  vigorously  prosecuted  and  that  such 
equitable  remedies  authorized  by  law  as  will 
be  necessary  to  fully  remedy  violations  of  the 
Laiidrum-Griffin  Act  |  including  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Court  of  some  form  of  monitor- 
ship  or  other  third  party  with  appropriate 
.supervisory  power  to  preserve  the  union's 
assets)  are  sought."  For  many  reasons  this 
would  appear  the  appropriate  time  for  the 
Department  ti  move  in  the  election  suit  f  >r 
a  monltorship  over  the  affairs  of  the  union: 

1.  Boyle  has  now  been  indicted  for  em- 
bezzlement from  the  union  and  for  corrupt 
political  practices  *nth  uiuon  funds  and  has 
been  forced  to  resign  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington  because  of  this 
indictment. 


2.  Boyle  has  been  removed  as  a  trustee  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment FMind  because  of  his  UlegaJ  conduct  in 
incresLsing  pensions  during  the  election  cam- 
paign for  the  purpose  of  winning  reelection, 
a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  to  the  Fund! 

3.  Boyle  and  the  UMWA  have  been  found 
guilty  of  failing  to  maintain  required  records 
for  the  expenditure  of  mUUons  of  dollars  of 
union  funds. 

4.  Boyle  and  the  UMWA  have  been  found 
guilty  of  forcing  pensioners  to  maintain 
membership  In  the  union  Involuntarily  as 
the  price  of  receiving  the  pensiorxs  due  tliem; 
Judge  Gesell  ruled  last  week  that  "There  is 
ample  documentary  and  testimonial  evidence 
that  applicants  were  Improperly  led  by  this 
form  (the  pension  application]  and  by  the 
locals  to  believe  that  Union  membership  was 
a  prerequisite  for  eligibility,  and  were  often 
forced  to  make  substantlaJ  payments,  some- 
times running  into  hundreds  of  dollars,  as 
'back  dues'  to  relnst.ate  their  Union  member- 
ship" and  the  NLRB  has  Issued  a  complaint 
against  the  UMWA  on  the  same  premise. 

5.  Boyle  has  continued  the  flagrant  mis- 
use of  the  UMW  Journal  of  which  he  was 
found  guilty  by  the  courts  during  the  1969 
election  campaign.  The  April  15,  1971  Issue 
of  the  Journal,  for  example,  is  largely  a 
build-up  of  General  Counsel  Carey  for  Vice 
President  of  the  UMWA  on  the  Boyle  slate 
and  a  violent  attack  on  the  leaders  of  Miners 
for  Democracy. 

6.  A  local  UMWA  president  has  been  In- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  Jock  Yablonskl  and 
enough  has  already  been  revealed  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  murder  was  directly  re- 
lated to  the  UMWA  election. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  Is  a  na- 
tional scandal  to  leave  Boyle  as  President  of 
the  UMWA.  He  has  been  removed  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Bank  of  Washlngtcn  be- 
cause one  accused  of  embezzlement  cannot 
retain  a  fiduciary  position;  but  under  LMRDA 
a  union  president  acts  as  a  fiduciary  with  re- 
spect to  the  uiuon's  funds.  Are  the  deposits 
of  the  well-to-do  in  a  bank  more  entitled  to 
honest  management  than  the  dues  of  the 
miners  paid  into  their  union?  Boyle  has  been 
ordered  by  the  District  Court  to  give  up  his 
post  as  a  trustee  of  the  UMWA  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  because  he  irresponsibly 
used  the  treasury  of  the  Fund  for  his  own 
political  end^.  Is  a  man  who  has  evidenced 
such  fiscal  irresponsibility  to  pensioned  and 
disabled  miners  fit  to  handle  the  fuiids  and 
affairs  of  the  working  miners?  Boyle  failed 
to  have  the  UMWA  keep  the  financial  records 
required  by  LMRDA  Should  a  man  who  di- 
rects the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  fuiids  without  legally  reqtiired  records 
co'.itinue  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  union? 
Boyle  has  forced  pensioners  into  the  union 
involuntarily  and  illegally  i.n  order  to  main- 
tain his  political  control  over  the  union.  U 
such   a   man   fit   to   continue   his   office'' 

Boyle  still  operates  the  union  as  though 
he  owns  it.  using  its  per.sonnel,  funds,  news- 
paper, etc  as  his  private  domain  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  situation  makes  a  mockery 
of  what  Congress  sought  to  do  In  LMRDA. 
IronlcaJly  the  Teamsters  were  placed  under 
a  monltorship  for  far  less  corruption  before 
there  ever  was  an  LMRDA  The  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  act  under  a  law  ^e- 
clflcally  passed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
up  the  very  t\-pe  of  corruption  here  involved 
would  be  a  sad  Inversion  of  Congressional 
Intention. 

The  failure  of  the  Labor  Department  In 
the  pa.st  to  take  certain  actions  urgently 
requested  by  the  Yablonskl  forces  Inside  the 
UMWA  compounds  the  nece.sslty  for  a  mon- 
ltorship and  the  near  hopelessness  of  any 
rerun  election  with  Boyle  In  continuing  con- 
trol of  the  union  The  Department's  suit  to 
lift  the  trusteeships  In  the  various  districts 
filed    back    in    December    1964    remains   un- 
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tried  after  almost  6'/2  years  despite  our  pleas 
for  action;  unless  Boyle  is  neutralized  by 
a  monltorship  over  the  union's  affairs,  he  will 
continue  to  maintain  dictatorial  control 
over  the  union  machinery  in  23  of  the  27 
UMWA  districts  In  the  United  States  through 
district  officials  appointed  by  him.  The  De- 
partment's failure  to  act  against  Boyle's 
continuing  misuse  of  the  UMW  Journal 
leaves  him  In  control  of  the  major  means  of 
reaching  miners. 

The  Department's  refusal  to  Include  In  Its 
election  suit  the  misuse  by  the  Incumbent 
officers  of  "bogus"  locals  (ones  without 
working  miners)  leaves  Boyle  free  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  voting  pensioners  as 
a  block  for  the  Incumbent  officers.  And  the 
Department's  refusal  to  include  In  Its  com- 
plaint Boyle's  Illegal  conduct  In  Increasing 
pensions  for  the  purpose  of  winning  re- 
election (for  which  Judge  Gesell  removed 
him  as  trustee  of  the  pension  fund)  makes 
it  possible  for  Boyle  to  appeal  to  this  block 
of  voters  on  the  very  basis  of  judicially- 
declared  Illegal  conduct.  What  makes  even 
worse  the  failure  to  outlaw  the  "bogus" 
locals  and  stop  Boyle's  app>eals  to  the  pen- 
sioners on  his  Illegal  use  of  their  funds  Is 
the  fact  that  Boyle's  margin  In  the  1969 
election,  even  on  his  figures,  came  from 
pensioner  vot«s.  See  Statement,  Mr.  Nagle, 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  Hearings.  March 
20.  1970.  Only  a  monltorship  can  neutralize 
Boyle's  misuse  of  his  position  and  make  any 
sort  of  fair  reelection  possible. 

There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
move  in  the  election  case  for  a  monltorship 
over  the  union.  The  fx)wer  of  the  Court  to 
appoint  a  monitor  over  a  corrupt  union  ex- 
isted even  before  the  LMRDA  was  enacted. 
And  Section  402(  bi  of  LMRDA  expressly  pro- 
vides that  "The  court  shall  have  power  to 
take  such  action  as  it  deems  proper  to  pre- 
serve the  assets  of  the  labor  organization." 
Furthermore,  such  authority  is  Inherent  in 
the  Department's  power  to  insure  a  fair  elec- 
tion; there  will  never  be  a  fair  election  In 
the  UMWA  as  long  eis  Boyle  controls  the 
coffers  of  the  union,  the  personnel  of  the 
union,  the  votes  of  the  pensioners,  the  dis- 
trict officials  in  the  trusted  areas  whom  he 
appoints  and  directs  and  the  union's  news- 
paper and  continues  to  wield  the  mighty 
power  of  Godfather  In  a  Mafia-like  govern- 
ment outside  the  laws  of  the  land.  Indeed 
the  relevant  officials  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment informed  counsel  for  Miners  for  Demo- 
cracy long  ago  that  they  believed  the  au- 
thorltv  for  such  a  monltorship  exists. 

In  the  name  of  the  miners  of  America,  we 
call  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  to  re- 
verse its  previous  halting  course  and  swing 
into  action  We  call  upon  you.  Mr  Secretary 
to  move  with  new-found  determination  and 
zeal  10  help  us  remodel  the  UMWA  from  an 
ugly  dictatorship  into  an  honest  and  demo- 
cratic union. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr., 
Joseph  A.  Yablonski. 
Clarice  R.  Peldman, 
Attorneys  for  Miners  for  Democracy. 


SECOND  FEDERAL  JUDGE  FOR 
WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCON- 
SIN 

•Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spe.iker.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day creating  a  second  Federal  judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  pressing  and  immediate  need 
for  the  new  judgeship.  Currently,  Wis- 
consin's western  district's  sole  judge  han- 


dles a  caseload  of  approximately  465 
cases  per  year.  This  total  is  the  second 
highest  caseload  per  judgeship  in  the  en- 
tire country,  almost  twice  the  national 
average.  According  to  the  district's  pres- 
ent judge,  James  E.  Doyle: 

Cases  are  not  being  terminated  as  fast  as 
they  are  filed. 

In  fact,  the  average  length  between 
filing  and  eventual  trial  is  2  years  com- 
pared with  only  1  year  delay  nationally. 

Judge  Doyle  has  stated  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  pending  cases  points  to 
only  one  thing — a  new  judgeship  in  the 
district.  Recently  Appeals  Court  Judge 
Luther  M.  Swiggert,  chief  judge  of  the 
seventh  Federal  circuit,  publicly  con- 
curred and  strongly  urged  that  a  second 
judge  be  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  living  in  Wiscon- 
sin's western  district  are  being  denied  the 
right  to  a  speedy  trial  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  reversing  the  situation  unless 
Congress  acts.  While  I  recognize  that  in 
the  past  Federal  judges  have  been  cre- 
ated once  every  4  years,  by  failing  to 
move  now  we  are  denying  citizens  their 
constitutional  rights.  Such  a  situation  is 
intolerable  and  relief  should  be  granted 
as  soon  as  possible. 


HISTORY  RECORDS  RELIEF  ACTION 
OF  HIALEAH-MANAGUA  SISTER 
CITY  COMMrTTEE 

(Mr.  PEPPE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEaJPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  friend- 
ship which  spans  the  Caribbean  to  bind 
the  sister  cities  of  Hialeah,  Fla.,  U.S.A., 
and  Managua,  Nicaragua,  was  never 
more  apparent  than  early  last  year  when 
a  disastrous  fire  raged  through  the  At- 
lantic port  city  of  Bluefields,  Nicaragua. 

Prom  175  miles  away  a  fire  brigade 
was  airlifted  from  the  capital  to  help  ex- 
tinguish the  blaze  which  roared  out  of 
control  for  7  hours.  And  from  a  much 
greater  distance  came  food  and  clothing 
gathered  by  the  citizens  of  Hialeah  and 
airlifted  across  the  Caribbean  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  fire. 

This  courageous  act  in  hemispheric 
cooperation  has  been  noted  in  the  1971 
yearbook  published  on  page  375  of  the 
Crowell-Collier  Encyclopedia,  covering 
the  year  1970. 

The  publication  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  response  of  the  Hialeah-Managua 
Sister  City  Committee  which  produced 
immediate  relief  to  the  victims  of  the 
fire.  More  recently,  the  committee  or- 
ganized the  dispatching  of  more  than  10 
tons  of  relief  supplies  to  Leon,  a  neigh- 
boring city  of  Managua,  which  was  in- 
undated by  volcanic  ash. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  page  375 
of  the  Crowell-Collier  Encyclopedia  Year 
Book  1971  which  records  the  work  of  the 
sister  cities  of  Hialeah  and  Managua: 

1971   Year  Book  Covering  the  Year  1970 

(By  Jane  L    Rleker) 
In  Hialeah.  Fla..  sister  city  of  Managua, 
a  local  relief  drive  brought  donations  of  food 
and    clothing    which    were    promptly    dis- 


patched to  the  victims  of  the  fire.  Major  Ida 
Degenle,  a  Nlcaraguan  army  nurse  who  di- 
rected the  aid  programs  In  Bluefields,  headed 
a  delegation  to  the  United  States  to  thank 
the  Hialeah  donors. 

NICARAGUA 

The  year  began  badly  In  Nicaragua  when 
a  fire  on  January  4  leveled  more  than  100 
buildings  in  Bluefields,  an  Atlantic  port  city 
175  miles  east  of  the  capital,  causing  US*3 
million  In  damage.  Only  one  death  occurred, 
but  the  blaze  (which  started  In  a  boarding 
house)  left  several  hundred  persons  home- 
less and  affected  an  estimated  2,000  persons 
In  the  city.  A  fire  brigade  airlifted  from 
Managua  helped  to  extinguish  the  blaze, 
which  roared  out  of  control  for  seven  hours. 

Education.  In  late  October  It  was  reported 
that  President  Anastaslo  Somoza  Debayle  had 
fired  the  nation's  primary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  and  closed  the  schools.  The 
teachers  had  been  striking  for  higher  pay 
and  for  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
nation's  social  security  plan. 

Foreign  affairs.  In  March  a  report  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  showed 
Nicaragua  to  be  more  than  a  year  overdue 
in  paying  its  share  of  OAS  ojieratioiis.  How- 
ever, the  repKirt  also  indicated  that  other 
Latin  American  countries  were  even  more  In 
arrears. 

On  JvUy  15,  the  M-year-old  Bryan- 
Chamorro  Treaty  giving  the  United  States 
the  right  to  construct  an  Interoceanic  canal 
through  Nicaragua  was  terminated.  The 
agreement  ending  the  treaty  also  canceled 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  build  a 
naval  base  on  Nlcaraguan  territory. 

The  Nlcaraguan  government  continued  to 
mediate  the  border  conflicts  between  El  Sal- 
vador and  Honduras  that  had  erupted  In  the 
1969  "soccer  war."  President  Samoza,  In 
noting  the  economic  loss  resulting  from  the 
war.  said  that  progress  toward  economic 
integration  through  the  Central  American 
Common  Market   would  eventually  resume. 

Economic  developments.  Tourists  began  to 
discover  Nicaragua,  which  has  for  several 
years  been  building  resorts  and  hotels.  Lake, 
mountain,  and  ocean  regions  are  now  open 
to  and  welcoming  tourists. 

Area  and  population.  Area,  50,193  sq.  ml. 
Pop.  (est.  1969).  1.780.000.  Principal  cities 
(1967):  Managua  icap),  300,000;  Leon,  61,- 
649:  Matagalpa,  61,383. 

Government  Constitutional  republic  with 
bicameral  legislature.  Pres.,  Anastasio 
Samoza  Debayle;  for.  mln..  Dr.  Lorenzo 
Guerrero. 

F'inance.  Monetary  unit,  c6rdoba  iC8): 
C$1=US$0.143.  Budget  (est.  1970):  balanced 
at  USS98.03  million. 

Trade  (1969) .  Imports,  US$174  million;  ex- 
ports, US$158  million.  Principal  Imports: 
manufactured  goods,  machinery  and  vehicles, 
chemicals,  foodstuffs.  Principal  exports:  cot- 
ton, coffee,  meat,  sugar. 

Education.  Enrollment:  primary  (1967), 
234.685;  secondary  (1967),  29.642;  higher 
I  1966),  4.056. 

Armed  forces.  National  guard  5,410:  air 
force.  1,500. 


A    SOVIET   MILITARY   TRAMPOLINE 
IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
very  significant  address  by  Dr.  Manolo 
Reyes.  Latin  American  news  editor  of 
television  station  WTVJ  in  Miami,  on 
May  21.  before  the  Miami  Council  of  the 
Naval  League  of  the  United  States. 
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Dr.  Reyes  is  a  distinguished  journal- 
ist and  commentator  on  events  in  Cuba. 
I  have  personally  found  him  extremely 
knowledgeable  on  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  Cuba,  and  I 
wish  to  give  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  an  opportunity  to  read  his  account 
of  the  verj-  successful  efforts  of  the  So- 
viet Government  to  make  Cuba  "a  mili- 
tary trampoline  for  Soviet  power  in  the 
Caribbean": 

Speech  by  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  Latin  Amzb- 
icAN  News  Editor,  WTVJ  to  the  Miami 
Council  of  the  Naval  League  of  the 
United  States.  May  21.   1971 

I  am  not  a  military  or  naval  expert.  The 
Information  which  you  are  about  to  bear  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance. 
We  believe  this  Information  to  the  first  of 
Its  kind  to  be  said  publicly.  It  is  all  related  to 
Pldel  Castro's  Navy,  which  Is  a  vital  tool  for 
the  exportation  of  his  so-called  revolu- 
tion." We  say  '■so-called"  because  there  Is 
no  such  revolution,  rather  that  Castro  Is  an 
agent  for  International  communism  and 
what  he  Is  exporting  is  international  commu- 
nism. 

To  begin  this  analysis,  we  must  z&y  that 
before  Caistro  the  Cuban  Navy  was  highly 
respected  by  the  Cuban  people.  It  was  always 
a  non-poUtlcal  body.  Presently,  Castro's 
Navy  Is  despised  because,  among  their  mis- 
sions of  hate,  they  must  persecute  and  ma- 
chine-gun defenseless  Cubans  (men,  wom- 
en, and  children)  who  try  to  flee  through 
the  Florida  Straights. 

Before  Castro,  the  Navy  was  made  up  of 
28  surface  units:  three  frigates,  one  cruiser, 
twelve  sub-chasers  and  twelve  Coast  Guard 
vessels.  The  pre-Castro  Navy's  main  mission 
was  to  guard  the  coasts.  It's  mission  was 
strictly  defensive. 

The  Merchant  Marine  before  Castro  was 
made  up  of  18  surface  units  which  repre- 
sented approximately  48.000  tons.  None  of 
these  units  was  more  than  5.000  tons.  Hence 
Cuba's  Naval  force  totaled  4€  surface  units. 

Now  the  question:  What  is  the  present  Na- 
val situation  of  the  Red  Regime  In  Cuba? 
Directed  by  the  Russians.  Pldel  Castro  has 
divided  his  Navy  Into  three  parts:  the  War 
Fleet.  Merchant  Marine  and  so-called  "Fish- 
ing Fleet." 

CsLstro's  War  Fleet  has  been  tripled  by  the 
Russians  since  early  in  1970.  Presently  it  is 
made  up  of  about  80  units.  Among  them  are 
torpedo  boats,  missile  boats,  konsomal  boats 
and  sub-chasers.  The  Komar  boats  have  two 
missiles  with  a  range  of  40-50  miles.  All  of 
these  are  for  offensive  purposes.  Also,  British 
sources  have  reported  that  the  Russians  have 
given  Castro  8  small  submarines.  This  brings 
the  total  of  offensive  naval  units  to  88. 

The  Castro  Merchant  Marine,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Russians,  now  has  49  units 
with  a  displacement  of  approximately  327.- 
000  tons  Of  this  number,  some  18  units  ex- 
ceed 5,000  tons  each  This  Merchant  Marine. 
as  we  will  explain  later.  Is  comoletely  dedi- 
cated to  the  transportation  of  men  and  arms 
for  the  expansion  of  international  commu- 
nism. 

Finally.  Castro,  following  the  Russian  dic- 
tates, has  established  the  so-called  "Fishing 
Fleet"  in  Cuba,  made  up  of  some  100  Rus- 
sian made  trawlers,  each  approximately  800 
tons,  and  almost  100  wooden  Lambda  boats. 
The  "Fishing  Fleet"  has  everything  except  a 
fishing  boat  and  its  purpose  Is  for  the  In- 
filtration of  International  communist  agents, 
transfer  of  arms,  espionage  and  counter-espi- 
onage. 

To  sum  it  up.  the  Navy  before  Castro  to- 
taled 46  defensive  units.  Now  it  totals  some 
337  offensive  units  and  has  only  one  pur- 
post  :  to  export  the  revolution  of  the  Castro- 
Communist  regime 


In  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  twelve-and-a- 
half  years  in  Cuba  since  Castro,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  economy  is  in  ruin.  The  Cu- 
ban people  are  suffering  from  tremendous 
rationing  and  there  is  almost  no  fuel  (char- 
coal or  petroleum)   in  Cuba. 

Now.  how  is  it  possible  for  Pldel  Castro  to 
maintain  his  present  navy  if  Cuba's  economy 
is  In  ruin?  If  there  is  no  money  to  buy  the 
articles  of  primary  use.  how  were  so  many 
naval  units  obtained?  If  there  Is  no  fuel, 
how  are  these  units  operated?  Where  did  he 
get  the  officers  for  a  Navy  that  grew  so  fast? 

It  is  our  belief  that  there  Is  only  one  ex- 
planation: Cuba  is  the  Russian  trampoline 
of  the  Caribbean.  Cuba  is  being  used  as  the 
base  for  military  and  political  expansion  of 
the  Russians  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Russians  have  provided  and  today  main- 
tain Castro's  Navy — even  if  the  navy  does 
fly  the  Cuban  flag — for  the  exportation  of 
International  communism.  The  majority  of 
the  Naval  officers  of  these  ships  were  born 
In  the  Communist  World  even  though  their 
passports  list  them  as  Native  Cubans.  This 
is  the  Russian  Navy  with  the  Cuban   flag. 

How  was  this  situation  initiated?  In  the 
year  1963.  according  to  reports  received  from 
the  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance,  a  Russian 
Admiral,  Ivan  Balkov.  Director  of  the  Rus- 
sian Naval  Academy  in  Leningrad,  took 
charge  of  the  Cuban  Navy.  That  began  a 
complete  change.  The  Russian  Admiral  said 
that  the  traditional  Naval  Academy  In  Cuba, 
in  Marlel.  was  obsolete.  It  would  be  consid- 
ered third  level. 

The  Naval  Academy  was  then  transferred 
to  the  Monteverde  farm,  which  was  the  prop- 
erty of  a  North  American  citizen.  In  the  area 
of  Boca  del  Marlel. 

Later,  two  superior  naval  centers  were 
created:  One  in  Tarara  and  the  other  In 
Barlovento  in  Havana.  The  students  of  these 
centers  receive  strong  communist  training, 
as  training  In  the  sabotage  of  port  Installa- 
tions, intelligence,  esplonsige  and  counter- 
espionage. The  most  outstanding  students 
are  sent  to  Russia  for  final   indoctrination. 

Admiral  Balkov  declared  that  the  new 
naval  center  in  Havana  was  to  be  used  as  the 
seat  of  the  Russian  Joint  Command  In  peace 
time.  And  that  underground  installations 
should  be  built  so  that  the  Russian  High 
Command  could  function  in  times  of  pre- 
war and  war 

The  Naval  system  in  Cuba  was  operated  by 
departments  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Balkov  divided  it  up  into  sec- 
tions and  sub-sections. 

In  the  center  of  the  Port  of  Havana,  it  is 
easier  to  find  a  Russian  officer  in  uniform 
than  it  Is  to  find  a  Cuban.  The  orders  which 
proceed  from  there  are  signed  by  Cubans, 
even  If  they  are  illiterate.  Said  orders  are 
prepared  by  Russian  bilingual  personnel  and 
later  authorized  by  a  Russian  naval  officer. 
In  this  way.  secret  cargo  can  be  transported 
under  the  Cuban  flag,  never  under  the  Rus- 
sian flag. 

Each  Cuban  boat  has  an  experienced  Rus- 
sian officer  who  speaks  Spanish  and  carries 
a  native-Cuban  passport  (possibly  with  a 
Cuban  name ) .  He  is  the  actual  ship  com- 
mander. Sometimes  he  is  merely  a  flrst-class 
sailor 

Each  ship  is  an  Integral  part  of  Castro- 
Communist  territory.  This  Is  why  there  Is 
an  Russian  security  officer  on  board.  It  Is 
understood  that  at  each  port  the  communist 
agents  know  precisely  who  Is  on  board  each 
ship.  For  the  few  who  are  not  communists 
and  sail  under  Castro's  flag,  to  transfer  to  a 
ship  is  to  leave  one  prison  for  another. 

The  Russian  Admiral  (Balkov)  authorized 
Captain  Daniel  Alvarez  (alias  Captain 
Ramirez)  to  direct  Castro's  Merchant 
Iklarlne.  Captain  Alvarez  Is  approximately  60 
years  old,  with  more  than  40  years  of  naval 
experience  In  Spain's  Communist  Navy.  He 


served  on  the  cruise  ship  "Canarlas".  later 
seeking  asylum  in  Algiers.  Prance.  From 
Algiers,  he  went  to  Moscow.  There  he  wu 
named  an  agent  of  the  NKVD  an4  had  sev- 
eral interviews  with  Stalin.  Later,  he  fell  Into 
disgrace  and  was  deported  to  Siberia  where 
has  lost  a  lung.  He  was  brought  back  to 
Moscow  by  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  placed  In 
his  former  position.  Currently.  In  Cuba,  his 
title  is  "Delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Control  of  the  Merchant  Marine". 

The  flag  ship  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of 
Cuba  is  the  Sierra  Maestra  and  it  displaces 
17.350  tons.  This  ship  was  built  In  Eastern 
Germany  and  was  first  received  and  com- 
manded by  Jesus  Jimenez  Elscobar.  Escobar 
received  several  levels  of  communist  In- 
doctrination. Jimenez  Escobar,  along  with 
Captain  Alvarez  (Ramirez),  formed  the 
shipping  lines  of  Mambisa  Navigation  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  provide  porta 
for  Castro's  ships. 

In  1968.  Jimenez  Eiscobar  was  named  to 
the  Cuban  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
Months  later  he  was  expelled  from  New  "ifork 
by  the  United  States  for  his  non-diplomatic 
activities.  Apparently  he  was  supporting  the 
Black  Panthers. 

Presently,  there  Is  a  Russian  naval  base 
at  cnenfuegos  and  a  mlUtarv-  arsenal  at 
Havana.  There  are  two  large  docks  One  Is 
a  20.000-ton  drv-  dock  and  the  other  Is  a 
10.000-ton  floating  dock 

Operations  are  directed  by  eight  high- 
ranking  Russian  naval  officers  Strong  se- 
curity Is  maintained  by  frogmen  and  an 
electric  net  On  land,  there  is  a  color-coded 
control  system 

To  descrlt>e  how  Castro's  Navy  performs 
espionage  and  the  exportation  cf  interna- 
tional communism,  here  are  some  examples 

In  1960.  the  ship  "B-ihia  de  Nipe"  took 
arms  from  Cxiba  to  the  so-called  "Libera- 
tion Front"  m  Algiers,  which  was  still  under 
French  Jurisdiction.  In  1962.  the  ships 
"Aracelio  Iglesias"  and  "Gonzalez  Lines"  car- 
ried tanks  and  cannons,  automatic  arms  and 
troops  to  take  part  in  the  war  between 
Algiers  and  Morocco. 

In  1965.  the  motor-ship  "Uvero".  weighing 
10.250  tons,  left  with  arms,  men  and  equip- 
ment for  Africa  to  I>ar  El  Salam.  We  were 
told  that  all  this  equipment  and  some  of  the 
men  later  were  sent  to  the  guerrilla  opera- 
tion in  Bolivia  During  the  voyage  to  Africa, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  never  spxjke  with 
the  officers  and  meals  were  served  to  another 
high  ranking  f>erson  In  the  captain's  cabin 
I  no  one  knowing  who  he  was).  We  believe 
It  was  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara. 

In  1965,  the  Sierra  Maestra  took  a  special 
trip  to  Communist  China  It  embarked  from 
Cuba  empty  and  was  so  Imfxjrtant,  that  two 
Cuban  freighters.  "Antonio  Maceo"  and  "Joee 
Marti",  escorted  her  from  the  Islands  of 
Cape  Green  in  South  Africa  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  In  Oriente  province  She  brought  back 
a  load  of  special  arms  which  were  unloaded 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  These  secret  arms  were 
taken  to  Gran  Pledra  under  great  security. 
Gran  Pledra  is  near  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base. 

Meanwhile.  Castro's  Russian  masters  have 
continued  their  expansion  work  in  Cuba 
Presently,  great  naval  actUlty  is  reported  on 
the  two  extremes  of  the  Island. 

In  Oriente  Province.  (In  the  region  known 
as  Saetla.  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Levisa 
near  the  Bay  of  Nlpe)  the  Russians  are 
dredging  as  they  did  when  they  began  their 
base  at  Clenfuegoe 

At  the  Western  Up  It  Is  reported  that  the 
prisoners  on  the  Peninsula  of  Guancablbes 
have  been  removed  and  a  military  road  it 
being  built  (more  than  6  meters  wide)  from 
"El  Cayuco"  to  the  Cape  of  San  Antonio. 
This  area  Is  totally  deserted  and  a  great 
distance  from  other  activity  on  the  Island. 
It  should  be  an  Ideal  location  for  subversive 
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activities  It  Is  expected  to  help  in  the  trans- 
portation of  arms  In  barges  to  or  from 
mother  ships,  anchored  nearby.  The  Initial 
analysis  of  this  activity  Is  that  It  will  aid  In 
the  transportation  of  arms  to  Latin  America. 
This  is  a  short  ax»d  sketchy  summary  of 
the  Cuban  Naval  situation  under  Castro- 
Communism.  A  navy  which  means  a  real  and 
actual  threat  to  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  the  entire  American  Continent.  A  Russian 
Navy  with  the  Cuban  flag. 


MOST  DECORATED  HERO  OF  WORLD 
WAR  II  CARRIED  HIS  REPUTATION 

WELL 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
great  American  war  heroes  died  In  a 
plane  crash  FYiday.  That  he  was  beloved 
in  cinlian  life  as  he  was  honored  in 
military  life  is  the  finest  tribute  we  can 
pay  Audie  L.  Murphy. 

His  daring  actions  during  World  War 
n  are  well  remembered  by  most  of  us, 
particularly  through  the  film  about  him 
and  in  which  he  starred,  "To  Hell  and 
Back."  His  exploits  lived  with  him,  be- 
cause for  several  years  after  the  war,  he 
slept  with  an  automatic  pistol  beneath 
his  pillow  to  minimize  anxieties  while  he 
slept. 

When  asked  how  soldiers  mentally  cope 
with  a  war,  Mr.  Murphy  said : 

I  don't  think  they  ever  do. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  effect 
that  war  hEid  on  Mr.  Murphy  as  well  as 
his  upbringing,  that  he  was  humble 
about  his  achievements  and  self-effacing 
about  narrating  them. 

His  exploits  were  certainly  remarkable. 
Mr.  Murphy  received  24  decorations,  run- 
ning from  the  Purple  Heart  to  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  and  killed  or  captured  240 
enemy.  Given  mostly  to  children  through 
the  years,  his  decorations  included  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Silver  Star  with  Oak  Leaf 
cluster,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Purple 
Heart  with  two  Oak  Leaf  clusters,  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm. 

True  heroes  are  so  few  nowadays  and 
those  that  some  of  us  would  consider  for 
veneration  are  quickly  demeaned  by 
others  who  are  opposed  to  the  recognition 
of  heroism.  Mr.  Murphy  is  and  was  a  hero 
to  those  of  us  who  lived  through  World 
War  II.  He  began  in  Csisablanca  in  1943. 
went  through  Sicily  and  on  to  Anzio.  Out 
of  235  men  in  his  company,  he  and  a 
supply  sergeant  were  the  only  troops  to 
survive  the  advance  through  Italy  Into 
Southern  France. 

Mr.  Murphv  w£is  a  very  modest  man 
who  often  said  that  others  should  have 
received  combat  awards  instead  of  him- 
self His  accolades  never  swelled  his  ego 
to  that  proportion  that  destroys  heroes. 
Rather,  his  quiet  and  serious  demeanor 
became  a  model  for  carrying  the  praise 
that  comes  with  being  recognized  for  out- 
standing courage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the  record 
a  descriotion  of  the  heroics  for  which 
Audie  Murphy  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor: 

Second  Lieutenant  Murphy  commanded 
Company  B,  which  was  attacked  by  six  tanks 


and  waves  ot  Infantry.  Lieutenant  Murphy 
ordered  his  men  to  withdraw  to  prepared 
positions  In  a  woods,  while  he  remained  for- 
ward at  his  command  post  and  continued  to 
give  fire  directions  to  the  artillery  by  tele- 
phone. Behind  him,  to  his  right,  one  of  our 
tank  destroyers  received  a  direct  hit  and 
began  to  bum.  Its  crew  withdrew  to  the 
woods.  Lieutenant  Murphy  continued  to 
direct  artillery  fire  which  killed  large  num- 
bers of  the  advancing  enemy  Infantry.  With 
the  enemy  tanks  abreast  of  his  position. 
Lieutenant  Murphy  climbed  on  the  burning 
tank  destroyer,  which  wtis  in  danger  of  blow- 
ing up  at  any  moment,  and  employed  Its  .50 
caliber  machlnegun  against  the  enemy.  He 
was  alone  and  exposed  to  German  fire  from 
three  sides,  but  his  deadly  fire  killed  dozens 
of  Germans  and  caused  their  Infantry  attack 
to  waiver.  The  enemy  tanks,  losing  Infantry 
supjwrt,  began  to  fall  back.  For  an  hour  the 
Germans  tried  every  available  weapon  to 
eliminate  Lieutenant  Murphy,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  position  and  wiped  out  a 
squad  which  was  trying  to  creep  up  unnoticed 
on  his  right  fiank.  Germans  reached  as  close 
as  10  yards,  only  to  be  mowed  down  by  his 
fire.  He  received  a  leg  wound,  but  Ignored  It 
and  continued  the  slnglehanded  fight  until 
his  ammunition  was  exhausted.  He  then  made 
his  way  to  his  company,  refused  medical  at- 
tention, and  organized  the  company  in  a 
counterattack  which  forced  the  Germans  to 
withdraw.  His  directing  of  artillery  fire  wiped 
out  many  of  the  enemy;  he  killed  or  wounded 
about  50.  Lieutenant  Murphy's  Indomitable 
coiuTige  and  his  refusal  to  give  an  Inch  of 
ground  saved  his  company  from  jjosslble  en- 
circlement and  destruction,  and  enabled  It 
to  hold  the  woods  which  had  been  the 
enemy's  objective. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FOR 
URBAN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  8853,  a  bill  to  carry 
out  the  administration's  recently  refined 
proposal  to  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  share  its  revenues  with  the 
States  and  localities  in  order  to  provide 
vital  assistance  for  iirban  community 
development. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  be  associated  with  the  administration 
in  this  historic  proposal.  This  bill,  along 
with  other  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals and  the  general  revenue-sharing 
bill,  would  remove  from  our  States  and 
localities  the  tangled  bonds  in  which 
they  have  become  enmeshed  as  a  result 
of  a  multitude  of  overlapping,  categorical 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

All  activities  which  are  eligible  for  sup- 
port under  the  present  urban  develop- 
ment categorical  grant  programs  would 
be  eligible  for  support  from  the  new 
urban  development  revenue-sharing 
funds.  Local  governments  could  use  the 
money  to  acquire,  clear  and  renew  land, 
to  construct  public  works,  to  build  streets 
and  malls,  to  enforce  building  codes  in 
deteriorating  areas,  to  rehabilitate  resi- 
dential properties,  to  support  the  types  of 
activities  for  which  model  cities  supple- 
mental grants  have  been  authorized,  to 
fund  demolition  activities,  and  to  pro- 
vide relocation  payments  and  assistance 
for  those  displaced  by  program  activities. 

No  program  currently  funded  by  cate- 


gorical grfuits  need  be  stopp)ed  under 
revenue  sharing.  Communities  could 
maintain — even  expand — any  of  these 
current  programs,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
No  Federal  approval  would  be  required 
for  any  activity.  Neither  detailed  applica- 
tions nor  matching  local  shares  would  be 
required.  Cities  would  have  to  state  in 
advEuice  how  they  plan  to  use  their  funds. 
And  there  would  be  an  audit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  insure  that  funds  had  been 
used  for  eligible  activities. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  total  amoimt  of 
funds  available  each  year  for  urban  com- 
munity development  revenue  sharing 
would  be  allocated  to  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area — SMSA's — 
for  distribution  to  units  of  general  local 
government  within  those  areas.  There 
are  now  247  of  these  aresis  comprising 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion. And  they  include  every  single  per- 
son living  in  the  circle  of  the  SMSA  down 
to  the  rural  areas  which  somehow  or 
other  intrude  into  that  circle.  A  metro- 
politan area's  share  would  be  based  on  a 
four-part  statutory  formula — the  area's 
(first)  population,  (second)  its  density, 
(third)  extent  of  poverty,  and  (fourth) 
housing  deficiencies. 

Central  cities  and  cities  over  50,000  in 
the  SMSA  will  receive  sin  automatic  dis- 
tribution of  funds  on  the  basis  of  this 
4-part  formula.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  funds — first,  to  "hold  harmless" 
these  cities — so  that  they  ■will  not  receive 
less  under  revenue  sharing  than  they 
had  been  receiving  annually  imder  pres- 
ent urban  development  categorical  grant 
programs;  and,  second,  to  distribute  to 
smaller  cities  within  the  SMSA. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  available  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  units  of  general 
local  government.  These  funds  would  be 
used  to,  first,  assist  localities  of  under 
50,000  population:  second,  assist  local- 
ities which  have  demonstrated  special 
needs  or  special  performance  capabili- 
ties: third,  provide  "hold  harmless" 
funds  in  cases  where  the  SMSA  alloca- 
tion is  insufficient;  and,  fourth,  provide 
incentives  for  achievement  of  national 
growth  objectives. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  that  this  bill  differs 
from  the  legislation  proposed  earlier  by 
the  administration.  The  original  pro- 
posal would  have  included  the  program 
of  grants  for  the  construction  of  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  These  were  author- 
ized by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  along  with  the  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  and  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  programs.  The  bill  I 
am  introducting  excludes  the  water  and 
sewer  facilities  grant  program,  but 
would  add  the  program  of  grants  for 
neighborhood  facilities  also  authorized 
under  the  1965  act. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  some 
time  that  the  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  should  continue  as  presently 
authorized.  I  am  most  gratified  that  the 
administration  is  now  of  my  persuasion. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  that  our  States  and  local- 
ities could,  if  they  chose,  apply  special 
revenue-sharing  funds  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 
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It  is  my  thought  that  the  critical  need 
of  many  of  our  smaller  communities  to 
expand  their  water  and  sewer  systems 
warrants  this  change  in  the  legislation. 
There  is  no  pubUc  facility  more  basic 
to  the  needs  of  community  life.  And  yet 
this  need  has  not  been  met  as  popula- 
tions shifted  and  expanded.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  the  past  I  have  proposed 
additional  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  the  water  and  sewer  pro- 
gram. It  is  also  wh>-  I  suggested  to  the 
administration  that  these  considerations 
were  sufficiently  important  to  small 
towns,  suburbs,  and  rural  areas  to  cause 
it  to  modify  its  original  proposal.  In  so 
doing  the  administration  once  again 
revealed  its  willingness  to  entertain 
suggestions  originating  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

Let  me  here  pay  tribute  to  Secretary 
George  Romney  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Floyd  Hyde  of  HUD  whose  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  were  most  helpful 
when  I  suggested  an  alternate  measure. 
I  have  also  had  the  support  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, for  which  I  am  most  grateful.  And 
too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  who  have  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  legislation  I  have  today  in- 
troduced. Their  support  has  been  most 
gratifying. 

I  urge  upon  the  House  its  earlv  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  the  measure 
now  sponsored  by  17  Members  of  this 
body. 
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quest  of  Mr.  Cotter  > ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Rarick,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Waggonner.  on  June  9.  for  60 
minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Flynt  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS  I .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Shipley  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS',  for  Wednesday.  June  2  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  anj-  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MoNACAN,  on  Tuesday,  June  8.  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  Holifield,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  4.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hosmer  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Holifield  I.  for  30  minutes  on  June  4, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

•  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry  > .  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:  < 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  Collins  of  Texas,  today,  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  to- 
day, for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  today,  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  McKevitt,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

•  The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  mstances  and  to 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Peyser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ftlton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schwencel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  seven  instances 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cotter  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Flowers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BtjRTON  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Schetter  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  12  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Abourezk  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 


Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Ftjqua. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.    Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Cotter  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Eilberc. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly '  at  6  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.i .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  3.  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Hou.singi.  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  facilities 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a 
( 1 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate, 
simplify,  and  improve  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  housing  assistance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  quarterly  report  for  the  period  ended 
March  31.  1971,  on  the  export  expansion 
facility  program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90- 
390;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

790  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Dl.strlct  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  insurance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  repyort  on  a  study 
made  to  determine  the  best  manner  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  and  State  activities  in  the 
field  of  coal  mine  health  and  safety,  pursuant 
to  section  512  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

792,  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  supplemental  and  amendatory  con- 
tract, and  a  draft  of  a  proposed  supplemental 
agreement  to  be  executed  thereunder,  relat- 
ing to  proposed  drainage  and  minor  construc- 
tion work  exceeding  a  total  cost  of  $200,000 
on  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Division.  Gila  proj- 
ect, Arizona,  piorsuant  to  70  Stat.  274;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

793  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Ser\'ice.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
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concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204idi  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

794,  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

795  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the 
authority  contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

796,  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migraticn  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

797,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Highway  TrafHc  Safety  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  proposed  Highway 
Safety  Program  Standard  on  Pupil  Transpor- 
tation Safety,  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  402(h); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

798,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  foUowup  review  showing  that  long  miss- 
ing Government-owned  materials  In  Vietnam 
are  still  unaccounted  for,  Department  of  De- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

799  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  problems  in  providing  proper  care  to 
medicaid  and  medicare  patients  In  skilled 
nursing  homes.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Improvements  needed  In  the  management 
of  the  highway  safety  rest  area  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  BLATNIK:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  5575  (Rept.  No.  92-237) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GRAY :  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  449.  Resolution 
creating  additional  positions  on  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  force  for  duty  under  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  providing  a  system  of 
overtime  pay  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  un- 
der the  House;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-244 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1746.  A  bill  to  further  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers  (Rept.  No.  92-238).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  H,R.  1680,  A  bill  to  extend 
for  an  additional  temporary  period  the  exist- 


ing suspension  of  duties  on  certain  classifica- 
tions of  yarn  of  silk;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-239 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Senate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  4590.  A  bill  relating  to 
the  dutiable  status  of  aluminum  hydroxide 
and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-240).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  7767.  A  biU  to  continue 
until  the  close  of  June  30,  1973.  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  of  metal  scrap  (Rept. 
No.  91-241).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  While  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  8293.  A  bill  to  continue 
until  the  close  of  September  30.  1973,  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968 
(Rept.  No.  92-242).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  8312.  A  bill  to  continue 
for  2  additional  years  the  duty-free  status  of 
certain  gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  In  combat  zones  ( Rept.  No.  92-243 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETTS : 

H.R.  8826.  A  bill  to  amend  section  542  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 

H.R.  8827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  so  as  to  provide  a  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  qualified  retirement  plans  for 
self-employed  Individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  8828.  A  bill  to  prevent  lawless  and 
irresponsible  use  of  firearms,  by  requiring  na- 
tlonsil  registration  of  firearms,  by  establish- 
ing minimum  standards  for  licensing  pos- 
session of  firearms,  and  by  restricting  the 
availability  of  handguns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8829.  A  bill  to  change  the  minimum 
age  qualification  for  serving  as  a  Juror  In 
Federal  courts  from  21  years  of  age  to  18 
years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R,  8830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  8831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
in  order  to  establish  a  special  emergency 
loan  program  for  drought  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  8832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  more  respon- 
sible news  and  public  affairs  programming; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  8833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital 
care  through  a  system  of  voluntary  health 
insurance  Including  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness,  financed  In 
whole  for  low-Income  groups  through  Is- 
suance of  certificates,  and  In  part  for  all 
other    persons    through    allowance    of    tax 


credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utUlzatlon 
of  available  financial  resources,  health  man- 
power, and  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  ( for  himself. 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen,   Mr.    C6RDOVA,    Mr.    Daniklson. 
Mr.   Dennis,   Mr.    Edwards   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Gtibser,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McCloskxt, 
Mr.    McKevttt,    Mr.    Roncalio,    Mr. 
Thone,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.R.  8834.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National   Recreation    Area    In    the    State   of 
Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  certain  na- 
tional forest  land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from 
the  operation  of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  8835.  A  bill  to  authorize  $2  bUUon  for 
assistance    to    municipalities    in    planning 
waste  treatment  faculties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  8836.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  certain  employees  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes)  : 
H.R.  8837.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.R.  8838.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  com- 
pletely exempt  certain  farm  vehicles  and  a 
farm  vehicle  drivers  from  the  provisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.   8839.   A   bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage  depletion   method    for   determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL; 
H.R.  8840.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
St-ites  Code,  to  provide  premium  pay  for  em- 
ployees for  time  in  an  on-call  status  away 
from  their  duty  posts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Posi  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  8841.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  maximum  en- 
trance and  retention  ages,  training,  and  ear- 
ly retirement  for  air  traffic  controllers,  and 
certain  other  FAA  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 
H.R.   8842.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Clayton 
Act    by    adding    a    new    section    to    prohibit 
sales  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  8843.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  engage  In  public 
works  for  waste  water  purification  and  re- 
use; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr.  Mttr- 
PHT  of  New  York)  : 
H  R   8844.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Public    Health    Service    Act    to    provide    in- 
creased manpower  for  the  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8845,  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
training  Increased  numbers  of  nurses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROY:  « 

H  R,  8846,  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Boaxd,  to  provide  stand- 
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ards  far  the  quaJlficatlon  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  aasoclatlcns  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BOY  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Abztjg, 
Mr.   AspiN.   Mr.   Begich.   Mrs.   Cms- 

HOLM,     Mr.     PORSYTHE,     MTS.     GrASSO 

Mr.    Halpern.    Mr.    Hathaway.    Mr. 
Hechlee     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 
MniVA,    Mr.    MrrcHEix,    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  ROTBAL,  Mr.  Tieknan,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  8847.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
full  disclosure  of  information  with  respect  to 
the  computation  and  payment  of  Interest  on 
certain  savings  deposits;   to  the  Committee 
on  BanlLlng  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCHWE3^0EL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Begich,  and  Mr.  Dorn)  : 
HJl.  8848   A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  Investigate,  plan,  and  con- 
struct projects  for  the  control  of  streamb&nk 
erosion;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   VANDER   JAOT    (for   himself, 
Mr,  Adams,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK.  Mr.  PiCKLi,  and  Mr.  WoLrr)  : 
HJi.  8849.    A   bill    to   encourage   States    to 
establish  abandoned  automobile  removal  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  tax  Incentives  for 
automobile   scrap   processing;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HJl.  8850.    A    bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  14-percent 
credit  tor  p)Qllutlon  control  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WTUTEHURST: 
H.R.  8851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust  13,   1946.   to   Increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  shore 
restoration  and   protection  projects;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.   8852    A   bill   to  establish  drug  abuse 
control   organizations  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    WIDNALL .  (for    himself,    Mr. 
Gerald    R.    Pord.    Mrs     Dwyer.    Mr. 
Johnson    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    J. 
William    Stanton.    Mr    Blackburn, 
Mr.    Brown   of  Michigan,   Mr    Wil- 
liams,  Mr.   Wtlde.  Mrs.   Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY,  Mr    Lent.  Mr    Archer.  Mr. 
Prenzel,       Mr.      Hunt,       and      Mr. 
Arendsi : 
H.R    8853.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nues to  State  and  local  governments  and  af- 
ford them  broad  discretion  in  carrying  out 
community    development    activities    and    to 
help  States  and  localities  to  improve   their 
decisionmaking    and    management    capabili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  8854.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  8855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  and  the  Maritime  Acad- 
emy Act  of  1958  to  enlarge  the  mission  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academv  and  to 
assist  in  enlarging  the  mission  of  the  State 
maritime  academies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Arcnds)    (by  request)  : 
H.R  8856    A    bill    to    authorize    an    addi- 
tional Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK 
H.R.  8857  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payments 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  oa  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  8858.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained  in  paper  procured  or  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  8859.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  insure  the  procurement  and  use  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  products  manu- 
factured from  recycled  materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.    MONAG.\N    (for    himself,   Mr 

Anderson   of    Illinois,    Mr    Biester, 

Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts.    Mrs. 

Chisholm,   Mr    Collins  of  Illinois, 

Mr      Cotter,     Mr      Derwinski,     Mr. 

FoRSTTHE,      Mr.      Gallagher,      Mr 

Giaimo.    Mrs     Grasso.    Mr     Harsha, 

Mrs    Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 

Johnson    of    California.    Mr.    King, 

Mr.   Leggett,   Mr.   McDade.   Mr.   Mc- 

KiNNET,    Mr.    Miller   of   California, 

Mr.  Ni.x.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr    Stratton.  and  Mr    Talcott)  : 

H  R.  8860.  A    bill    to  establish    drug   abuse 

control  •rganlzatlons   in   the   Armed   Forces, 

and    for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee 

on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    MONAGAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Badillo.   Mr    Broomfield,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton. Mr.   Clancy,  Mr.  Cordova,   Mr. 
Danieuson.  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr  Prenzel, 
Mr.     GoN2iALEZ,     Mr.     Halpern,     Mr. 
Hechleb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  McClohy,  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan,  Mr,  Melcher,  Mr.  Po- 
dell,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Chahi^s  H. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Kyhos,  and 
Mr.  SiSK)  : 
H  R.  8861.  A  bill  to  establish  drug  abuse 
control   organizations  in   the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  8862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  section  204;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  8863.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Abzuc.   Mr    Addabbo,   Mr.    Anderson 
of    Tennessee.    Mr.    Annunzio,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr    Begich,  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Brasco.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Collins 
of   Illinois,   Mr.    Conyers,   Mr.   Del- 
LUMS,  Mr  Dulski,  Mr  Eckhardt,  Mr 
Edwards   of   California,   Mr.   Paunt- 
ROY.   Mr    Fraser,   Mr.    Halpern.    Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr   Hawkins.  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski.  Mr.  HoRTON.  and  Mr    Kee)  : 
H.R.  8864    A  bill  to  amend  the  US    Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of    child-care    facilities    in    low-rent    public 
housing   projects,   and   to   provide   that   the 
eligibility  of  a  family  to  remain  in  such  a 
project  despite  increases  in  its  total  Income 
shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  income  of 
the  head  of  such  family  (or  Its  other  princi- 
pal wage  earner) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


By     Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr 
Koch,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr! 
Metcalfe,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mttchhj/ 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rangh. 
Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Rot- 
bal.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Sitluvan,  Mr, 
Waldie.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  W(Jljt 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H  R.  8865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of    child-care    facilities    In    low-rent   public 
housing   projects,   and   to   provide  that  the 
eligibility  of  a  family  to  remain  in  such  a 
project    despite    Increases    in    its    total    in- 
come shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  in- 
come of  the  head  of  such  family  (or  Its  other 
principal  wage  earner) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  POAGE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Belcher) : 
H.R.  8866.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948.    as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    SCHMITZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
HosMER.    Mr.    Hanna,    and   Mr.   Bob 
Wilson)  : 
H.R   8867.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  sanct- 
uary from  leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  In  an  area  off  the 
coast  of  California  adjacent  to  State-owned 
submerged   lands   in   which   such   State  has 
suspended  leasing   for  mineral  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  8868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase  un- 
emplojmnent  and  sickness  benefits,  to  raise 
the  contributions  base,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  8869.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  8870.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic health  by  strengthening  the  national  ef- 
fort to  conquer  cancer:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  8871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to 
allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  budget 
of  the  UJS.  Government,  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  author- 
ized to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  authority  to 
issue,  against  fraotlonaJ  reserves  and  against 
full  reserves.  Insurance,  and  guarantees,  to 
authorize  the  Bank  to  issue  for  purchase  by 
any  purchaser  its  obligations  maturing  sub- 
sequent to  June  30.  1976.  and  for  other  pur- 
FKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr   BARRFTT: 
H.R.  8872.  A    bill    to   make   additional   im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  8873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenicted  and  amended 
by    the    Ag:ricultur.al    Marketing    Agreement 
Act    of    1937    and  subsequent    legislation,   to 
assist   producers   In    the   marketing   of   their 
commodities  at  a  fair  price:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8874.  .K  bill  to  assist  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  providing  an 
orderly  means  of  bargaining  with  the  han- 
dlers of  such  commodities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  HALPERN; 

BS.  8875.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  Implement 
ft  comprehensive  program  for  treating  and 
rehabilitating  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  drug  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 

H.R.  8876.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  lead-based  paint  poisoning 
prevention  program  for  the  fiscal  years  1971 
md  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.R.  8877.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  In  small  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Donohot,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  PoRD,  Mr.  FuguA,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern. Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Riegle,  and 
Mr.  St  Germain  )  : 

H.R.  8878.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  qualifications  for 
appointment  and  retention  In  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.R.  8879.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  narcotics  addicts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

H.R.  8880.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  treatment  programs  for  certain  drug 
abusers  who  are  confined  to  or  releaeed  from 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclairy. 

H.R.  8881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  Federal  welfare 
payments  may  be  made  with  respect  to  an 


Individual  who  qualifies  therefor  on  the  ba- 
sis of  drug-c&used  disability  or  Incapacity 
only  If  such  Individual  Is  tmdergolng  appro- 
priate treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.J.  Res.   674.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution   of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 
H.J.  Res.  675.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.J.   Res.   676.   Joint  resolution   providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Annual  Youth 
Appreciation  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.J.  Res.  677.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STESXE: 
H.J.  Res.  678.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing   the    month    of   October    of   each    year 
as   "Drug   Awareness  Month";    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
H.J.  Res.  679.  Joint  resolution:  Stable  pur- 
chasing  power    resolution   of   1971;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.    Con.    Res.    323.   Concurrent   resolution 
requesting    the    President    of    the    United 
States  to  take  affirmative  action  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  to  revise  its  official  policies 
concerning   the   rights   of   Soviet   Jewry:    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.    Con.    Res.    324.    Concurrent   resolution 


urging  review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aiffalrs. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H.   Res.    458.    Joint   resolution    to   abolish 
the    Committee    on    Internal    Security    and 
enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.  Res.  459.  Resolution  commemorating  the 
160th  anniversary  of  English  High  School  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By     Mr.     RYAN     (for     himself,     Mr. 

CouGHLiM,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Rancel, 

and  Mr.  Winn)  : 

H.  Res.  460.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 

Voice  of  America  to  bro*Klcast  in  the  Yiddish 

language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  2tXII, 

203.  The  SPEIAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years 
of  age  and  older;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  EILBERG  Introduced  a  bUl  (HJl.  8882) 
for  the  relief  of  Maximo  Rene  Trabuco,  his 
wife  Delia  Irene  Trabuco,  and  their  children 
OracUa  Lucia  Trabuco,  and  Claudia  Sandra 
Trabuco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— TTerfnesrfai^,  June  2,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  and  was 
tallied  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr.  Ellender  > . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  Gtod.  guide  of  the  i>ast  and 
hope  of  the  future,  enable  Thy  servants 
here  to  use  this  new  day  wisely  for  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Thy  kingdom.  Spare  them  from 
squandering  time  on  the  wrong  things 
or  things  which  do  not  matter  much. 
May  nothing  important  be  left  imdone 
and  nothing  badly  done.  Give  them  cour- 
age to  make  the  hard  decision  and  grace 
to  hve  with  the  consequences.  May  they 
be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might.  Teach  the  people  of  this 
land,  young  and  old,  the  ways  of  Thy 
statutes  to  do  them  that  we  may  fulfill 
the  laws  of  Thy  kingdom. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


On  May  27.  1971 ; 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  granting  of  relief  to  owners 
of  lost  or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
On  May  28,  1971: 

S.J.  Res.  29.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on 
June  5.  1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week", 
and  for  other  purposes. 


A.  Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  C.  Lewis;  Cindy  L. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and  Frederick  L.  Baston. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  measures: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  103.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  June  1,  1971, 
as  "Medical  Library  Association  Day". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
103)  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  blUs,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
D.  Smith; 

H.R.  2110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Julius   L.  Goepplnger;    and 

H.R.  3201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Palth 
M.  Lewis  Kochendorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy 
J    Lewis   Kelthley;    Knute   K.   Lewis;    Peggy 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  1907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
D.  Smith; 

H.R.  2110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Julius  L.  Goepplnger;  and 

H.R.  3201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Palth 
M.  Lewis  Kochendorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy 
J.  Lewis  Kelthley;  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Peggy 
A.  Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  C.  Lewis;  Cindy  L. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and  Frederick  L.  Baston. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. June  1,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  <Mr.  Tunney> 
is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virignia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  be  modified  to  allow  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  California  to  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan 
iMr.  Hart  I  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PPIESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tttn-ney  and  Mr. 
Hart  on  the  introduction  of  S.  1975  are 
printed  in  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  section  of  the  Record 
under  statements  on  introduced  bills  and 
joint  resolutions.  > 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  is  a  quorum 
call  permitted  here,  to  expire  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  unused  part  of  the  15  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virgima  fMr. 
Byrd)  is  to  be  recognized  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired,  and.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Byrd  I  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
when  he  introduced  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 106  and  S.  1976  aie  p-inled  m  the 
transaction  of  routine  m:.rn;n?  business 
section  of  the  Record  under  statements 
on  introduced  bills  and  joint  resolutions.) 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY FROM  EXECUTrV'E  F.  92D 
CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION— THE 
INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask.  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  the  internation- 
al wheat  agreement.  1971 — Executive  F, 
92d  Congress,  first  session — which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  agreement,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971, 
which  was  open  for  signature  in  Wash- 
ington from  March  29  through  May  3, 
1971.  The  Agreement  was  formulated  at 
the  United  Nations  Wheat  Conference, 
1971,  held  in  Geneva. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  memorandum  enclosed 
therewith  concerning  this  Agreement. 

The  Agreement  is  in  two  parts,  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  and  the  Food 
Aid  Convention,  covered  by  a  common 
preamble.  Both  Conventions  were  signed 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  was  signed  also  for  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  its 
six  member  States  and  for  the  govern- 
ments of  26  other  countries.  The  Food 
Aid  Convention  was  signed  also  for  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  its 
six  member  States  and  for  the  govern- 
ments of  six  other  countries. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
1971.  is  intended  to  succeed  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement,  1967,  which 
will  terminate  by  its  own  terms  on  June 
30.  1971. 

The  new  Wheat  Trade  Convention  con- 
tinues international  cooperation  in 
wheat  trade,  maintaining  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Council  and  most  of  its 
functions  and  establishing  a  new  Ad- 
visory Sub-Committee  on  Market  Con- 
ditions charged  with  the  task  of  con- 
tinuously reviewing  current  market  con- 
ditions and  making  prompt  reports  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council 
concerning  the  existence  or  threat  of 
market  instability.  On  the  basis  of  such 
reports,  the  Executive  Committee  Ls  to 
meet,  review  the  .situation,  and  consider 
the  possibility  of  mutually  acceptable 
solutions.  The  Council  may  also  be  con- 
vened to  review  such  situations. 

In  contrast  to  previous  wheat  agree- 
ments, the  1971  Convention  does  not 
contain  price  provisions  and  purchase 
and  supply  obligations,  principally  be- 
cause the  exporting  countries  were  un- 
able to  agree  on  the  reference  wheat  or 
wheats  to  be  used  for  setting  minimum 
and  maximum  prices.  Major  changes  in 
the  Canadian  grading  system  made  un- 
certain the  trading  relationships  among 
the  several  top  quality  wheats  that  were 
being  considered  as  reference  wheats. 
The  negotiating  conference  decided  that 
progress  on  establishing  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  and  the  related  supply 
and  purchase  provisions  must  await  the 
establishment  and  the  testing  in  trade 
of  the  new  Canadian  grading  system. 

The  Food  Aid  Convention  continues 
the  commitment  initiated  under  the  1967 
Food  Aid  Convention  whereby  parties 
contribute  specified  amounts  of  wheat, 
coarse  grains,  or  products  derived  there- 
from, or  the  cash  equivalent,  to  develop- 
ing countries.  The  principal  changes  in 


the  new  Convention  are  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  donors  from  12  to  9,  a 
sUght  reduction  in  the  total  minimum 
annual  contribution,  and  a  broadening 
of  the  terms  imder  which  contributions 
can  be  made. 

Both  Conventions  provide  that  instru- 
ments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited 
no  later  than  June  17,  1971.  The  Wheat 
Council  may,  however,  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  any  signatory  government 
that  had  not  deposited  an  instrument  of 
ratification  by  that  date. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  two  Conventions  of  the  1971  Agree- 
ment so  that  ratification  by  the  United 
States  can  be  effected  and  an  instrument 
of  r3tification  can  be  deposited  wiUiDut 
undue  delay. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  June  2,  1971. 


WAIVER  OF  RULE  OF  GERMANENESS 
TODAY 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  time  limitation  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  with  respect 
to  the  unfinished  business  for  today,  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  debate  which  is 
to  ensue  between  the  hours  of  3  p.m.  and 
5  p.m.  en  the  reorganization  plan,  that 
the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness  be 
waived  for  today. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  until  not  later  than  the  hour  of 
10  a.m. 


TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  1970'S:  A 
DECADE  OF  CRISIS  OR  HOPE? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  surface  transportation  system 
is  in  trouble — serious  trouble.  If  crisis  is 
to  be  averted,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  entire 
situation  and  a  total  review  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  The  prob- 
lem is  large  and  complex,  with  serious 
implications  for  everyone.  It  will  not 
yield  to  such  hurried,  narrowly  con- 
ceived approaches  as  have  been  outlined 
earlier  this  year  by  the  President's  Ad- 
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visory  Council  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion-^the  Ash  Council — nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  it  will  be  adequately 
addressed  in  the  report  on  national 
transportation  policy  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  obUgated  by  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1971 
to  submit  shortly  to  Congress.  Both  the 
Ash  Council  recommendations  and  the 
Secretary's  report  warrant  careful  con- 
sideration— but  in  the  context  of  a  larger 
assessment  of  transportation  policy  that 
we  have  begun  in  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  with  our  inquiry  in- 
to the  rail  industry.  A  special  staff  has 
begun  work,  and  some  hearings  have  al- 
ready been  held.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
emphasize the  critical  nature  of  trans- 
portation and  why  its  problems  become 
the  Nation's  problems. 

Transportation  is  universal.  It  is  the 
movement  of  goods  to  market,  of  people 
to  jobs  and  schools  and  cultural  facili- 
ties; It  IS  railroads,  trucks,  water  carriers, 
airplanes — it  is  the  auto,  the  bus,  the  sub- 
way. It  is  also  pollution — pollution  of 
the  air,  pollution  of  the  eardrums,  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment.  But  these  are 
only  the  superficial  manifestations  of 
transportation.  More  fundamentally, 
transportation  is  as  vital  and  as  power- 
ful a  shaping  force  of  economic  life  and 
of  the  quality  of  our  society  as  any  other 
single  factor.  Without  transportation, 
the  American  economy  simply  cannot 
grow  and  prosper. 

And  just  as  transportation  is  crucial 
to  a  growing  economy,  so,  too,  does 
transportation  exert  a  great  influence  on 
life  itself.  Our  cities  have  been  shaped 
and  reshaped  by  transportation.  It 
would  be  as  inaccurate  to  separate 
transportation  from  the  urban  problem 
as  it  would  be  to  separate  it  from  hous- 
ing or  education  or  employment.  In  a 
good  analogy,  someone  has  likened 
transportation  to  the  body's  central 
nervous  system,  in  that  it  holds  together 
all  of  the  pieces  and  separate  functions 
cf  the  society  and  economy. 

Despite  its  crucial  importance,  the 
American  transportation  system  today  is 
in  serious  trouble.  As  I  look  ahead,  and 
attempt  to  take  into  account  the 
enormous  additional  requirements  that 
will  be  imposed  upon  it,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that,  absent  major  new  initia- 
tives, the  system  will  crumble.  Some  ex- 
perts foresee  further  railroad  bank- 
ruptcies coupled  with  possible  national- 
ization of  our  rail  system,  the  demise 
through  bankruptcy  or  merger  of  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  small  truckers  and  a 
trend  to  increased  concentration  in  the 
inland  water  industry  that  could  signal 
the  demise  of  dozens  of  small-  and 
medium-sized  water  operators.  Deeply 
disturbing  though  these  possibihties  are, 
they  also  imply  a  serious  decline  in  the 
quality  of  common  carrier  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States.  For  many 
shippers,  and  many  communities,  and 
perhaps  for  the  whole  United  States,  it  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  within  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  years  no  public  freight 
transportation  will  exist.  Meanwhile, 
within  our  cities  the  continued  reliance 


on  the  automobile  as  the  primary  form 
of  transportation  wiU  mesoi  more  pollu- 
tion, despite  steps  to  reduce  auto  emis- 
sions tn  new  cars,  and  a  further  decline 
in  the  availability  of  public  transporta- 
tion. The  loss  falls  most  heavily  upon  the 
elderly,  the  poor,  and  those  inner-city 
residents  seeking  employment  in  the 
suburbs,  but  we  all  suffer  from  this  un- 
availability of  service. 

The  imminence  of  these  developments 
is  matched  only  by  one's  sense  of  marked 
disappointment  at  the  failure  to  make 
good  use  of  emerging  technological  op- 
portunities in  transportation.  We  can 
have  more  efficient,  more  widely  avail- 
able, safer,  and  less  polluting  forms  of 
transportation  than  we  now  have.  But 
they  will  not  come  into  public  use  with- 
out special  efforts,  calling  for  strong  and 
creative  Government  leadership.  Today's 
transportation  environment  is  largely 
hostile  to  new  innovations  and  to  major 
technological  advances.  Landing  men  on 
the  moon  was  simply  a  matter  of  devel- 
oping technology  to  overcome  measur- 
able obstacles.  Putting  a  man  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Manhattan  safely,  regularly,  at  his 
convenience,  and  on  time  is  incredibly 
more  difficult.  Technology  is  part  of  the 
answer,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  an- 
swer; more  desperately,  we  need  the  ap- 
propriate poUtical  framework  and  struc- 
ture. Only  through  systemic  recognition 
of  the  potential  of  technology  to  improve 
transportation  and  a  careful  creation  of 
incentives  to  bring  new  advances  into 
everyday  use  can  the  American  public 
be  provided  a  transportation  system  that 
is  efficient,  financially  healthy,  and  hu- 
mane. I  use  the  last  word  deliberately, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  our  present  sys- 
tem too  often  needlessly  works  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  kind  of  society  we 
want — that  it  is  both  hostile  to  a  decent 
environment  and  unavailable,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  to  significant  numbers  of 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  1970's  represent  a 
watershed  in  transportation.  This  can  be 
the  decade  of  crisis  in  American  trans- 
portation. It  could  also  be  the  decade  in 
which  the  full  technological  potential  of 
transportation  was  realized — in  which 
transportation-induced  pollution  was 
virtually  eliminated,  in  which  transpor- 
tation was  made  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  income  or  location,  in 
which  businesses  of  all  sizes  were  assured 
of  the  availability  of  efficient  transpor- 
tation. Whether  this  will  be  the  decade 
of  crisis  or  the  decade  of  new  accomp- 
lishment depends,  however,  not  on  wish 
or  accident,  but  on  a  dehberate  com- 
prehensive, no-holds-barred  reassess- 
ment of  all  the  features  that  go  to  make 
up  the  American  transportation  system. 
The  time  has  come,  as  we  enter  a  new 
decade,  to  take  a  fresh,  uninhibited  look 
at  our  transportation  system. 

This  must  be  a  thoroughly  planned, 
deliberate  examination  of  every  aspect  of 
transportation.  It  must  start  with  an  ap- 
praisal of  where  we  are — the  adequacies 
and  shortcomings  of  transportation  to 
various  categories  who  make  up  the 
transportation  industry,  of  our  regula- 


tory policies  and  practices,  and  the  other 
factors  that  characterize  transportation 
as  we  know  it.  Prom  this  starting  point 
the  assessment  must  look  ahead  to  future 
transportation  requirements,  starting 
with  recognition  of  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can economy  in  the  1970's  will  grow — in 
real  terms — by  about  50  percent.  This 
imphes  that  the  transportation  system 
must  handle  a  vastly  increased  volume  of 
freight.  In  less  than  a  decade  a  surface 
transportation  system  that  has  taken 
more  than  a  century  to  develop  must  ex- 
pand by  one-half.  Whether  it  can  do  so — 
whether  there  must  be  new  approaches 
to  financing;  transportation  investment — 
whether  there  must  be  changes  in  Fed- 
eral regulatory  and  other  policies — are 
questions  that  must  be  deeply  and  care- 
fully probed. 

We  must  also  look  outside  transpor- 
tation, for  transportation  greatly  aflfects 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  in- 
fluences every  aspect  of  daily  life.  As  we 
look  into  the  near  future  we  must  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  social  and  environ- 
mental consequences  of  transportation 
and  identify  areas  in  which  new  tech- 
nology— new  systems  for  the  movements 
of  goods  and  people — might  be  intro- 
duced to  make  transportation  a  con- 
structive social  partner.  In  short,  we 
must  measure  where  we  are,  assess  fu- 
ture requirements,  ascertain  how  trans- 
portation in  the  foreseeable  future  is 
likely  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  economy 
and  of  society,  and  determine  how  tech- 
nology and  new  policy  approaches  might 
contribute  to  a  better  transportation 
system. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation  has 
begun  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
sort  I  have  described.  We  have  begun 
with  a  general  look  at  the  condition  of 
the  railroad  industry.  It  will  be  a  long, 
difficult  and  time-consuming  endeavor. 
But  it  is  vital  and  is  a  job  that  calls  for 
serious  attention  and  firm  commitment. 
I  start  with  no  preconceptions  other  than 
a  pledge  to  develop  as  comprehensive  a 
factual  picture  as  possible,  to  stand  ready 
to  consider  new  approaches — guided  by 
the  firm  belief  that  change  should 
neither  be  resisted  nor  accepted  for  its 
own  sake,  but  only  if  it  can  help  us  do  our 
job  better,  and  to  search  for  ways  in 
which  new  approaches  and  new  tech- 
nology may  be  advantageously  employed. 
In  our  hearings — which  I  expect  will  con- 
tinue for  many  months — we  will  be  call- 
ing upon  transportation  experts  from  all 
of  the  affected  industries,  from  the  finan- 
cial community,  from  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  from  the  uni- 
versities, from  research  organizations, 
and  even  from  other  countries.  Some 
hearings  will  be  concerned  with  specific 
problems  and  or  specific  legislation ;  this 
will  be  necessary  because  of  the  pressing 
nature  of  some  issues.  But  it  is  my  intent 
to  keep  each  hearing,  each  question  in 
context.  It  will  be  our  goal  to  make  this 
the  most  thorough,  most  far-reaching 
examination  of  American  transportation 
ever  conducted. 

Our  air  can  be  simply  put:  To  insure 
that  the  United  States  has  a  transporta- 
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tion  system  that  eCBciently  serves  the 
needs  of  all  our  people  and  that  makes 
use  of  new  technological  approaches  so 
as  to  complement  as  closely  as  possible 
our  social  and  environmental  concerns. 
We  must  have  a  good  transportation  sys- 
tem, but  I  am  persuaded  that  this  will 
only  come  about  through  careful  study 
and  a  willingness  to  adapt  new  ap- 
proaches. The  hearings  to  be  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  will  provide  us  with 
that  base  of  knowledge  and  will  enable 
us,  hopefully  in  1972,  to  make  whatever 
legislative  recommendations  appear 
necessary  to  realize  our  objectives. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Jime  2.  1971.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103)  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  June  1.  1971.  as  "Medi- 
cal Library  Association  Day." 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  Its  final  determination  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  The  Creek  Nation, 
plaintiff,  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  defendant  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) i  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  FAciLrriEs  for  the  Abmt 
Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  facilities  project  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Army  Reserve:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Export-Lmport  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Bank  during  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1971  (with  Bw;companylng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Bnx  Relating  to  Housing 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  submitting  proposed 
legislation  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and  Im- 
prove laws  relating  to  housing  and  housing 
assistance  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

Regulation   or  Insurance   in   the  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
mitting proposed  legislation  to  improve  the 
laws  relating  to  the  regulation  of  insurance 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 

Three  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  submitting  reports, 
pursuant  to  law.  entitled  "Pollowup  Review 
Shows  Long  Missing  Oovernment -Owned  Ma- 
terials  in  Vietnam  Still   Unaccounted  For." 


'•Problems,  in  Providing  Proper  Care  to  Med- 
icaid and  Medicare  Patients  in  Skilled  Nurs- 
ing Homes,"  and  "Improvements  Needed  In 
Management  of  Highway  Safety  Rest  Area 
Program,"  (with  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
Proposed  Contracts  Relating  to  Drainage 
AND  Minor  Construction  Work 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmittmg.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  contract  relating  to  drainage  and 
minor  construction  work  on  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects  (With  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Orders  and  Reports  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Sbrvice 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  orders  of  cer- 
tain aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible 
to  the  United  States;  orders  suspending  de- 
portation and  list  of  persons  involved;  and 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  which  the 
Service  has  approved  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Audit  Report  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones.  Jr..  Certified 
Public  Accountant,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  for  the  American  Svm- 
phony  Orchestra  League.  Inc..  for  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1971  iwlth  an  accompanv- 
ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  by  the  Depart.ment  or  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  .\cling  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  submitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  results  of  a  study  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  512  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to 
determine  the  best  manner  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  State  activities  in  the  field  of  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  (with  accompanying 
reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

Report  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Oonclliatlon  Service  submit- 
ting ita  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970  (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Safitt  Standard  on  Pupil  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator 
of  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  proposed  highway  safe- 
ty program  standard  on  pupil  transportation 
(With  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Prospectuses  on  Certain  FACiLrnEs 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  prospectuses  covering  certain 
facilities  (With  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Resolutions 
•Requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  acquit  Ruth  Aleksaoid- 
rovlch.  a  Russian  Jew.  of  charges  brought 
against  here  at  a  current  trial  in  Riga 


"Whereas,  this  week  an  Intrepid  fighter  for 
freedom,  Mrs.  Rivka  Aleksandrovlch,  who 
emigrated  to  her  ancient  homeland  of  Israel 
from  Soviet  Russia  last  month,  will  visit  the 
commonwealth;  and 

•'Whereas,  Mrs.  Aleksandrovich's  daughter 
Ruth,  age  23,  is  on  trial  this  week  in  Riga| 
Russia,  where  she  has  been  Imprisoned  since 
October.  1970;  and 

•Whereas.  Ruth  Aleksandrovich's  long  im- 
prisonment without  a  trial  Is  reportedly  due 
to  her  desire  to  emigrate  from  the  USSR  to 
Israel  and  to  her  courage  in  petitioning  for 
the  right  of  exit  as  guaranteed  under  Arti- 
cle 13  of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Charter;  and 

'•Whereas,  the  Russian  government  has  de- 
nied her  appteal  to  pursue  the  cultural  and  re- 
ligious tenets  of  her  ancient  Jewish  heritage; 
and 

•'Whereas,  such  denial  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment Is  contrary  to  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion which  assures  protection  from  discrim- 
ination and  provides  for  the  instruction  of 
every  citizen  in  the  language  of  her  nation- 
ality; now,  therefore,  be  it 

••Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  appeals  to  President  Nixon  and 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  use  the  full 
force  of  their  offices  to  urge  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment that  Ruth  Aleksandrovlch  be  ac- 
quitted, that  harsh  sentences  already  Im- 
posed on  other  Russian  Jews  for  similar 
charges  be  annulled  and  that  the  government 
of  the  USSR  allow  all  desiring  to  leave  to  do 
so  in  accordance  with  international  obli- 
gations subscribed  to  by  that  government; 
and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
each  member  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

•  Senate,  adopted.  May  26,  1971." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RESOLtmON    No.    141 
••Concurrent    Resolution    of    the    Legislature 
of    the    State    of    New    York    to    memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  all  necessary  stejjs  to  persuade  the 
government  of  Turkey  to  Immediately  de- 
stroy   Its   opium    poppy    fields   before  the 
1971  harvest  in  return  for  reimbursement 
to  Its  opium  poppy  farmers  of  the  dam- 
ages  suffered   thereby   from  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  by  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  United  States  Congress 
•Whereas,    Death    from    an    overdose    of 
heroin   represents   the   greatest  single  cause 
of  death  among  the  youth  of  New  York  City; 
and 

"Whereas,  All  efforts  by  local,  state  and 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to  Inter- 
dict the  smuggling  of  heroin  into  the  United 
States  and  its  sale  within  this  state  have 
failed  to  curb  thU  traffic;   and 

"Whereas,  On  April  7,  1971,  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation  reported 
to  the  governor  of  this  state  that  "Law  en- 
forcement's approach  to  this  problem  has 
been  Ineffective.  The  traffic  In  heroin  has 
not  been  curbed.  Indeed,  it  Is  flourishing," 
and 

"Whereas.  The  New  York  Legislature  ha* 
four  times  In  the  last  twenty  years  amended 
the  antl-narcotlc  laws  of  this  state  to  pro- 
vide for  both  more  severe  and  mandatory 
punishments  for  heroin  traffickers  with  lit- 
tle effect  on  the  traffic  itself;  and 

"Whereas,  Despite  every  effort  by  New  York 
State  to  curb  the  Increases  In  the  number 
of  p)ersons  addicted  to  heroin,  the  number  of 
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Identified  addicts  has  Increased  In  New  York 
dty  alone  from  52,000  In  1968  to  an  esti- 
mated 103.000  In  1971;   and 

"Whereas,  New  York  State  Is  required  to 
spend  of  $100,000,000.00  annually  directly 
for  the  care,  treatment,  rehabilitation  and 
ittralnlng  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  nar- 
cotic addict  population;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Addiction  Services  Agency 
of  the  City  of  New  York  will  have  spent  over 
$80  million  during  the  1970-71  fiscal  year  to 
»Klst  3,500  addicts  and  would  require  $2'/2 
billion  to  treat  and  care  for  only  100,000  of 
the  swldicts  now  residing  In  the  City  of  New 
York:  and 

•Whereas,  There  are  an  estimated  15,000 
narcotics  addicts  presently  receiving  welfare 
assistance  from  the  City  of  New  York  at  a 
direct  cost  of  over  $50  million  annually;  and 

■■Whereas,  The  major  portion  of  violent 
and  other  serious  crimes  committed  In  New 
Tork  City  and  other  cities  of  this  State  re- 
sults from  the  tragic  need  of  heroin  addicts 
to  obtain  funds  to  pay  for  the  heroin  they 
consume;  and 

■'Whereas.  In  1960,  there  were  1841  felony 
arrests  in  New  York  State  of  persons  charged 
with  selling  narcotics  or  possessing  narcotics 
in  an  amount  sufficient  to  create  a  presump- 
tion of  Intent  to  sell  and  in  1969  there  were 
18,489  felony  arrests  In  New  York  State  for 
this  same  crime,  an  Increase  of  1000 Tc  and  In 
1970.  In  New  York  City  alone,  there  were  26,- 
799  felony  arrests  In  this  category,  a  44 '"c  In- 
crease over  the  entire  state-wide  figure  for 
the  year  previous,  so  that  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
sheer  numbers  of  narcotics  sellers  axiA  ad- 
dicts being  processed  through  our  criminal 
Justice  system;  and 

•'Whereas.  It  now  appears  that  the  only 
practical  solution  to  halt  the  continued  flood 
of  heroin  Into  the  State  of  New  York  Is  the 
destruction  of  the  opium  poppy  at  Its  source; 

"Whereas,  It  would  be  lees  expensive  and 
more  effective  for  the  State  of  New  York  to 
contribute  toward  the  cost  of  preventing 
opium  cultivation  than  to  concentrate  Its 
resources  In  treating  heroin  addicts  or  com- 
bating the  huge  and  profitable  traffic  In 
narcotics  taking  place  on  the  streets  of  Its 
cities;  and 

"Whereas.  Elghty-flve  percent  of  all  of  the 
heroin  sold  In  the  State  of  New  York  is  re- 
fined from  the  sap  of  the  opium  poppy 
(poparer  somniferum)  grown  In  Turkey;  and 

"Whereas,  Opium,  unlike  other  dangerous 
drugs,  cannot  be  synthetically  produced,  nor 
(an  It  be  cultivated  In  any  but  selected  areas 
within  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  To  date  Turkey  has  failed  and 
neglected  to  control  the  diversion  of  Its 
opium  crop  to  Illegal  channels;  and 

"Whereas.  By  the  end  of  1970,  the  Turkish 
government  and  nation  has  received  In  ex- 
cess of  (5  billion  In  military  and  economic 
assistance  from  our  federal  government 
which  monies  were  raised  in  substantial  part 
through  taxation  of  the  citizens  of  this  state; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  public  statements  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Turkish  Government  on  the 
problem  of  limiting  the  cultivation  of  the 
opium  poppy  In  Turkey  has  evidenced  an 
appalling  lack  of  concern  about  the  crisis 
(aused  in  this  state  as  well  as  this  nation  by 
Turkey's  failure  to  strictly  enforce  the  Inter- 
national treaty  binding  It  to  destroy  all 
opium  jxippy  production  not  grown  for  le- 
g"lmate  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  Opium  can  be  harvested  only 
(luring  one  twenty-four  hotir  period  each 
year,  which  period  occurs  during  the  last 
week  of  June  or  the  flrst  week  of  July  each 
year;  and 

"Whereas,  The  illegal  opium  poppy  produc- 
tion In  Turkey  Intended  for  diversion  to  the 
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heroin  traffic  can  only  be  harvested  simul- 
taneously and  from  the  same  flelds  as  those 
devoted  to  the  legitimate  cultivation  of  the 
opium  poppy;  and 

"Whereas,  The  world  supply  of  legitimate 
opium  presently  in  stock  Is  stifflclent  to 
satisfy  all  legitimate  needs  for  the  foreseeable 
future;  and 

"Whereas,  Elghty-flve  percent  of  the 
heroin  supplied  to  the  addicts  of  this  state 
can  be  interdicted  if  all  the  Turkish  opium 
poppy  flelds  now  under  cultivation  were  de- 
stroyed prior  to  the  approcMshlng  harvest 
date,  which  destruction  can  be  accomplished 
for  a  fraction  of  the  present  cost  to  this  state 
resulting  from  the  traffic  In  heroin;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  {if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
hereby  Is  memorialized  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  persuade  the  government  of  Turkey 
to  immediately  destroy  Its  opium  poppy 
flelds  before  the  1971  harvest  In  return  for 
reimbursement  to  Its  opium  poppy  farmers  of 
the  damages  suffered  thereby  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose  by  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  United  States  Congress; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  {if  the  Assembly  concur),  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  one  oopy  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
York  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  tEisk  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rliode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"RESOLtJTION 

"Ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extend- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older 

"Where€«,  The  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Senate,  by  the  constitutional  vote  of  two- 
thirds  ( % )  of  each  House  concurring  therein, 
did  enact  at  the  flrst  session  of  the  ninety- 
second  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  1971  a  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;   and 

"Whereas,  Said  proposed  amendment  was 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification  and 
said  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  in 
the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"  'article  — 

"  'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation.' 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  does  hereby  ratify  the  above  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certlfled  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Spteak- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary; 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  17 
"Ratifying  the  pro{>oeed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extend- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older 

"Whereas,  the  Ninety-second  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  Its  First 
Session,  In  both  houses,  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  made  the 
following  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit; 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratlfled  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"  'Article  — 
"  'SECnoN  1,  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age. 

"  Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.' 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  Senate  Concurring: 
That,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  rati- 
fied; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution, signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  be 
by  them  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
S{)eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Administrator  of 
General   Services  of  the  United  States." 


REPORT  OP  A  CJOMMITTEE 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  493.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  a  wil- 
derness area  the  naUon&I  forest  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Area,  known 
as  the  Mlnam  River  Canyon  and  adjoining 
area,  in  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-138). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  foUo'wing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    TUNNEY    (for    hlmseaf.    Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Ma'thias)  : 
S.  1975.  A  bill  to  change  the  minimum  age 
quallfloatlon  for  serving  as  a  juror  In  Federal 
courts  from  21  years  of  age  to  18  years  of  age. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.   1976.   A   bill   relating   to  salaries  paid 
Justices   and    judges    appointed    for    8-year 
terms  who  are  not  reconflrmed.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.    HATFIELD   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.    1977.    A   bill    to   establish   the   Oregon 
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Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S.   1978.   A   bin   to  amend   title   10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
revision  or  withdrawal  of  certain  bids  relat- 
ing to  the  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department   of   the   Army.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Idi.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  expanses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr   TAPT: 
S.  1980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Law  Enforce- 
ment Trust  Fund.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1981.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner   of    EMucatlon    to    establish    con- 
sumer education  programs.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1982.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reduction 
of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers 
m    the    public    schools    of    the    District    of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an- 
nuities pursuant   to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 403 lb)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON : 
S.  1983.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation  cer- 
tain property  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national  ceme- 
teries in  the  State  of  Arizona  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1986   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  labels 
on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their  Ingre- 
dients. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia : 
S.J.  Res.  106   A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  reconfirma- 
tion of  Judges  after  a  term  of  8  years.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER 
S.J.  Res.  107.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  month 
of  February  of  each  year  as  "American  His- 
tory Month."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Taft,    Mr.    Cook,     Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 
INOUTE.  Mr.  P.\cKwooD.  Mr.  Spong, 
Mr.  Bath.   Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,    Mr.    Cannon.    Mr.    Case,    Mr. 
Chh-es.   Mr.  Dole,  Mr.   Goldwater. 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hattoxd,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  McGov- 
EBN,  Mr.  MrrcALF,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Proxmike,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Williams*  : 
S.J.  Res.  108.  A  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
a  U.S.  pKjllcy  of  achieving  population  stabi- 
lization by  voluntary  means.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BELLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  ffor  himself,  Mr. 

Hart,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  1975.  A  bill  to  change  the  minimum 

age  qualification  for  serving  as  a  juror 

in  Federal  courts  from  21  years  of  age 


to  18  years  of  age.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

reduction  of  age  limit  for  service  on 
federal   juries 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce,  together  with  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Hart>  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  <  Mr.  Mathias  » ,  a  bill  to 
lower  the  minimum  age  for  service  on 
Federal  juries  from  21  to  18  years  of 
age. 

As  the  youngest  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  take  particular  pride  in  au- 
thoring this  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  bring  to  our  newly  en- 
franchised young  citizens  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  cherished  American  right  to 
trial  by  one's  peers.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress took  the  long  awaited  step  of  ex- 
tending to  these  young  citizens  the  right 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections.  Just  a  few 
months  ago.  we  passed  unanimously  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  extend  that 
right  to  include  all  elections  at  every 
level.  Now  the  Congress  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  once  more  to  guarantee  to 
these  young  people  the  full  measure  of 
their  rights  as  citizens  and  voters  by  ex- 
tending to  them  the  right  to  serve  on 
Federal  juries. 

Indeed,  the  very  same  arguments 
which  caused  us  to  lower  the  voting  age 
are  ones  which  are  persuasive  in  favor 
of  this  bill.  Those  arguments  were  stated 
most  eloquently  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  men  of  great  abil- 
ity, such  as  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia,  the  first  witness  in  favor  of  the 
18-year-old  vote  last  year  and  a  man 
who  has  worked  since  1942  on  behalf  of 
that  cause.  Men  such  as  Birch  Bayh  of 
Indiana  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, guided  the  amendment  to  passage 
this  year.  Men  such  as  Mike  Mansfield 
and  Warren  Magntjson  and  Edward  Ken- 
nedy and  Marlow  Cook,  and  numerous 
others  of  my  colleagues  who  introduced 
and  sponsored  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970  and  other  bills  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18. 

All  of  those  many  Senators  pointed 
out  most  eloquently  that  the  age  of  21 
years  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a 
magical  threshold  of  civic  responsibility. 
Even  Vice  President  Agnew  endorsed  the 
lowered  voting  age,  stating  that — 

Young  people  today  are  better  educated 
and  they  mature  physically  much  sooner 
than  they  did  even  50  years  ago. 

In  fact,  nearly  80  percent  of  the  over 
11  million  18-  to  21-year-olds  are  high 
school  graduates  and  more  than  half  are 
engaged  In  higher  education.  Almost 
half  of  them  are  married.  Three  million 
of  them  have  full-time  jobs.  Nearly  1 
million  are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  them  have  died 
in  an  endless  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Time  after  time,  these  young  people 
have  demonstrated  their  high-minded 
civic  responsibility,  most  notably  through 
their  efforts  in  the  Peace  Corps,  VTSTA, 
and  many  other  volunteer  programs  In 
wliich  they  serve.  Time  and  again  they 


have  shown  themselves  to  be  sensitive  to 
our  Nation  and  her  freedom.s.  Over  half 
of  them  consider  themselves  political  in- 
dependents, instead  of  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  The  vast  majority  emphat- 
ically reject  the  extremes  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum. 

To  close  Federal  juries  to  this  massive 
segment  of  the  population,  which  Con- 
gress has  declared  adults  for  purposes  of 
voting,  would  frustrate  not  only  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  jury  laws  but  the 
purpose  of  the  jury  system  itself.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  as  early  as  1942: 

The  proper  functioning  of  the  Jury  system, 
and.  Indeed,  our  democracy  itself,  requires 
that  the  Jury  be  a  "body  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  community"  and  not  the  organ 
of  any  special  group  or  class  .  .  .  (Jury  offl- 
clals]  must  not  allow  the  desire  for  compe- 
tent Jurors  to  lead  them  into  selections 
which  do  not  comport  with  the  concept  of 
the  Jury  as  a  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity .  .  .  If  such  practices  are  to  be  counte- 
nanced, the  hard  won  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
becomes  a  thing  of  doubtful  value,  lacking 
one  of  the  essential  characteristics  that  have 
made  it  a  cherished  feature  of  our  institu- 
tion. [Glasser  v.  United  States.  315  US  60 
86    (1942).) 

In  fact,  the  basic  structure  of  our  jury 
system,  which  Congress  restated  as  re- 
cently as  1968.  already  reflects  these 
ideas  and  thus  requires  the  adoption  of 
this  bill.  The  recently  enacted  Federal 
Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  requires 
that  lists  of  prospective  jurors  be  taken 
from  voter  registration  or  other  voter 
records.  A  similar  practice  has  been 
adopted  in  numerous  States  which  either 
require  jurors  to  be  qualified  voters  or 
provide  that  the  names  of  prospective 
jurors  are  to  be  taken  from  regis- 
tration lists  or  other  election  records. 
And  as  Congress  stated  in  enacting  the 
new  Federal  Jury  Selection  and  Service 
Act: 

The  voting  list  requirement,  together  with 
the  provision  for  supplementation.  Is  there- 
fore the  primary  technique  for  implement- 
ing the  cross  sectional  goal  of  this  legislation. 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  reason  for 
including  young  people  on  Federal  juries 
stems  from  the  character  of  today's 
youth.  Their  idealism  and  pressing  sense 
of  justice  are  precisely  the  qualities 
which  the  jury  was  intended  to  bring  to 
the  American  courtroom.  The  real  pur- 
pose of  the  jury  system  is  twofold.  Rrst, 
bv  making  a  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity the  final  trier  of  fact  and  judge  of 
guilt,  the  American  legal  system  pro- 
vides the  accused  with  the  shield  of  12 
independent  laymen  whose  innate  sense 
of  justice  protects  him  from  the  legalism, 
dogmatism,  and  oppression  of  the  State 
to  which  he  might  otherwise  fall  victim. 
Second,  by  making  a  random  segment  of 
the  community  an  important  part  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  courts  en- 
hance the  community's  acceptance  of 
their  decisions.  By  closing  Federal  juries 
to  those  between  18  and  21  years  of  age, 
Congress  would  deny  the  system  the  use 
of  those  abilities  which  make  the  jury  a 
viable  institution  and  would  encourage 
contempt  and  rejection  of  the  courts' 
dictates  by  that  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. 
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In  short,  failure  to  permit  those  be- 
tween 18  and  21  years  of  age  to  serve  on 
Federal  juries  is  inconsistent  with  the 
congressionally,  constitutionally,  and  ju- 
dicially re:ognized  principle  that  the  jury 
should  be  a  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, deprives  the  jury  system  of  a  vast 
source  of  able  jurors,  and  discourages 
those  of  our  youth  who  seek  justice 
through  the  established  order  rather 
than  through  violence  and  disobedience 
of  the  law. 

We  can  and  we  must  demand  that  all 
our  citizens,  and  particularly  our  young 
people,  accept  the  responsibility  for  their 
own  actions.  And  an  essential  part  of  that 
responsibility  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
right  and  the  burden  to  render  judgment 
on  their  peers. 

Frankly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Congress  to  act  in  this  matter 
would  confront  our  courts  with  a  monu- 
mental task,  for  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
right  to  vote  must  constitutionally  carry 
with  it  the  right  and  the  duty  of  jury 
service.  Challenges  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  exclusion  of  18 -year-olds  from 
Federal  jiunes  have  already  begun.  If.  as 
may  happen,  such  a  challenge  were  to 
succeed,  hundreds  of  judicial  decisions 
could  be  called  into  question.  Surely  it  is 
better  for  Congress  to  accept  its  legisla- 
tive responsibility  by  enacting  this  bill 
and  establishing  a  date  for  its  effective- 
ness which  will  enable  a  smooth  transi- 
tion, than  to  pass  the  job  on  to  our  over- 
burdened court. 

These  arguments  apply  with  even 
greater  force  when  we  look  at  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  in  this  coimtry.  To- 
day an  18-year-old  is  tried  as  an  adult 
in  the  Federal  courts  and  in  the  courts 
of  49  States;  18.3  percent  of  all  defend- 
ants convicted  in  the  Federal  courts  in 
1969  were  21  years  of  age  or  younger.  In 
my  State  of  California  in  the  Federal 
court  in  San  Diego,  25.2  percent  of  all 
convictions  were  of  persons  in  that  age 
group.  In  other  areas  the  proportion  is 
even  higher.  In  the  Federal  district  court 
in  Montana  in  1969,  49.2  percent  of  all 
convicted  defendants  were  21  years  old 
or  younger.  In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
the  figure  was  41  percent,  and  in  nu- 
merous other  Federal  courts  the  numbers 
ranged  from  20  to  37  percent.  To  put 
those  figures  in  perspective,  however,  and 
in  fairness  to  the  vast  majority  of  our 
young  people,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
out  of  the  more  than  11  milUon  young 
people  18  to  21  years  of  age  in  this  coun- 
try, less  than  4,000  were  convicted  of  any 
ofTense  in  the  entire  Federal  court  system 
in  1969. 

In  its  1971  report  on  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee observed  that — 

It  Is  difficult  to  Justify  holding  a  person 
legally  responsible  for  his  or  her  actions  In  a 
criminal  court  of  law  when  we  continue  to 
refuse  to  consider  that  same  person  respon- 
sible enough  to  taXe  action  In  a  polling 
booth. 

That  same  statement  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  jury  system.  Re- 
spect for  the  law  and  the  Judicial  system 
of  our  Nation  is  founded  upon  participa- 


tion in  the  making  and  enforcement  of 
those  laws. 

There  is  finally  a  very  pragmatic 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  tliis  bill  which 
I  mentioned  earlier.  The  entire  Federal 
jury  selection  process  is  based  upon  the 
use  of  voter  registration  lists.  Yet,  with 
the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18,  such 
lists  can  no  longer  be  the  basis  for  the 
selection  process  unless  the  minimum  age 
for  jury  service  is  once  again  made  to 
correspond  with  the  minimum  age  for 
voting.  Thus,  unless  we  now  proceed  to 
equate  once  more  the  right  to  vote  with 
the  obligation  of  jury  service,  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system  will  have  to  con- 
struct an  entirely  new  and  artificial  reg- 
istration system  for  selection  of  Fed- 
eral juries.  For  this  reason  the  bill  which 
we  introduce  today  will  avoid  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  of  huge  propor- 
tions. At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking 
every  possible  way  to  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative burdens  on  our  court  sys- 
tem and  streamline  judicial  process,  we 
can  ill  afford  to  saddle  them  with  addi- 
tional and  needless  burdens. 

I  have  sought  advice  on  this  bill  from 
the  Administrative  OCBce  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  the  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  Federal  judicial  system, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let 
ter  from  Mr.  Norbert  A.  Halloran,  Act- 
ing Chief  of  the  Division  of  Procedural 
Studies  and  Statistics  of  the  Administra- 
tive OflSce  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter,  Mr.  Halloran  describes  the  present 
operation  of  the  Federal  jury  system  and 
the  benefits  to  the  administration  of  that 
system  from  the  adoption  of  our  bill. 
Citing  the  efforts  of  the  Administrative 
Office  to  automate  the  difficult  process  of 
random  selection  of  jurors  from  registra- 
tion lists,  the  letter  states: 

Because  of  these  developments  there  Is  a 
particular  advantage  to  federal  Jury  ad- 
ministration If  the  requirements  for  a  per- 
son's eligibility  to  serve  on  a  federal  Jury 
coincide  with  those  of  eligibility  to  register 
as  a  voter  .  .  . 

To  summarize  the  administrative  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  reducing  Juror  eligibility 
to  age  18:  (1)  it  would  permit  the  federal 
courts  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  com- 
puter-readable voter  flies  in  further  auto- 
mation of  Jury  clerlc&l  work;  and  (2)  it  would 
permit  the  courts  to  continue,  what  they 
now  do,  to  make  a  straight  forward  use  of 
the  entire  voter  name  source — ^free  of  need 
for  clerical  screening  complications,  and  free 
of  concern  for  legal  challenges  to  the  fair- 
ness of  the  name  selection  methodology. 

Thus,  adoption  of  our  bill  will  enable 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  to  continue  with  its  very  promis- 
ing project  to  enable  the  Federal  courts 
to  prepare  random  selection  lists  by  auto- 
matic data  processing.  Through  the  pro- 
graming of  voter  registration  Usts,  the 
Federal  district  courts  will  be  able  to  re- 
duce tremendously  the  time  and  man- 
power required  to  list  and  summon  per- 
sons for  jury  service.  The  success  of  this 


project  could  free  administrative  support 
for  the  more  important  task  of  assisting 
our  Federal  judges. 

I  might  also  add  that  an  additional 
advantage  of  this  bill  is  that  it  wlU  in- 
increase  the  possibility  that  21-  and  22- 
year-old  persons  wiU  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve.  The  letter  from  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  makes  this  point  rather 
clearly : 

Finally,  there  Is  another  name  selection 
problem  we  are  dealing  vrtth  righ.t  now  which 
might  be  alleviated  if  Juror  service  age  is 
dropped  to  18. 

In  our  current  Jury  wheel  operation,  the 
gestation  period  from  the  transfer  of  a  per- 
son's name  off  a  voter  list  until  the  person 
sits  on  a  Jury  can  be  four  years.  It  probably 
averages  at  least  two  years. 

As  a  consequence,  the  operating  effect  of 
today's  system  \s  that  few  If  any  21  year 
olds  get  on  Juries,  and  very  few  22  and  23 
year  olds.  The  small  nimiber  of  persona  In 
the  lower  20's  who  serve  on  Juries  is  probably 
grossly  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  erf 
criminal  defendants  in  these  age  groups  who 
are  being  tried  In  our  covirts  by  Juries  Ot 
their  "peers." 

In  our  opinion,  a  change  In  the  law 
whereby  names  of  p>otential  Jurors  as  young 
as  18  were  to  start  moving  Into  the  Jury 
wheels  would  not  begin  to  put  18  year  olds 
In  Jury  boxes  as  much  as  it  would  tend  to 
Increase  the  appearance  on  Juries  of  21  and 
22  year  olds,  persons  who  under  the  present 
law  are  eligible  to  serve  but  arent  being 
summoned  in  very  large  numbers  because 
of  the  slow  moving  mechanics  of  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  thus,  this  bill  in  fact 
will  assist  in  bringing  into  service  per- 
sons already  eligible  for  jury  duty. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  most  im- 
portant, for  the  sake  of  Justice  for  aU  our 
citizens,  we  should  move  swiftly  to  enact 
this  legislation.  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity with  this  bill  to  act  in  a  most  re- 
sponsible fashion  to  avoid  the  chaos 
which  will  surely  result  from  forcing  our 
courts  to  legislate  this  question  and  to 
bring  our  young  people  fully  into  politi- 
cal society. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  how 
pleased  and  honored  I  am  to  have  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hart)  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  join  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  today.  The  long  and  dis- 
tinguished records  of  these  able  men  are 
shining  examples  of  the  greatness  which 
we  find  in  the  Senate  today.  Senator 
Hart's  great  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
justice  for  all  members  of  oiu-  society  is  a 
source  of  inspiration.  His  leadership  in 
the  fight  for  civil  rights,  most  recently 
to  sissure  full  enforcement  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  is  known  to  all.  His  strong 
support  for  the  18-year-old  vote  was  no 
small  factor  in  its  adoption.  I  am  deeply 
honored  to  be  in  his  company  on  this  bill. 

I  am  equally  honored  to  stand  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  on  this  bill.  His  distinguished 
record  of  service  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  earned  him  the  wide  respect 
of  our  colleagues  of  both  parties.  His 
fairness  and  wisdom  have  been  ^parent 
time  and  again  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it  Is  a  measure 
of  his  dedication  to  civil  rights  and  civil 
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justice  that  he  has  joined  in  introducing 
this  bill: 

ExHiBrr  1 

ADMINISTRATIVe  OlTICi:  OF  THE 

U.S.  COtTRTS, 

Washington,  DC,  May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  John  V.  Ttjnnkt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wastiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttinnet:  There  would  ap- 
pear to  be  administrative  advantages  to  the 
federal  Judiciary  If  the  age  of  eligibility  for 
Jury  service  is  reduced  to  18. 

The  Jury  Selection  Act  of  1968  provides 
that  the  master  Jury  wheels  of  United  States 
courts  must  be  stocked  with  names  taken 
from  state  voter  registration  rolls.  State  and 
county  ofiBclals  are  required  by  the  Act  to 
furnish  clerks  of  the  court  with  facsimile 
copies  of  their  voter  registers. 

Each  US.  district  cleric  of  court  creates  a 
maater  Jury  wheel  from  names  off  the  county 
voter  registers  of  his  Judicial  district.  The 
quantity  of  names  taken  Is  dictated  by  the 
district's  Jury  plan  and  Is  based  largely  on 
what  the  master  wheel  must  contain  to  yield 
enough  qualified  Jurors  to  satisfy  the  court's 
needs  for  two  to  toxa  years.  Names  are  se- 
lected from  voter  registers  according  to  pre- 
scribed formula  whereby  the  number  of 
names  drawn  will  spread  evenly  throughout 
the  register  and  the  geographic  area  It  repre- 
sents. 

These  selection  formulas  are  essentially 
no  more  than  ratios  of  names  drawn  versus 
not  drawn.  However,  they  have  the  effect.  In 
many  regions  of  the  country,  of  making  the 
name  selection  process  extremely  tedious  and 
time  consuming.  This  Is  because  the  clerks 
must  physically  count  every  name  on  the 
voter  register.  In  other  words.  If  one  name  In 
a  hundred  Is  being  removed  the  clerk  must 
count  each  of  the  98  that  are  skipped  to 
reach  the  100th  that  Is  to  be  selected. 

This  difficult  clerical  operation  has  been 
automated  In  8  to  10  of  our  large  U.S. 
courts.  Mechanization  was  feasible  because 
state  or  county  government  In  these  dis- 
tricts had  automated  the  voter  registration 
records,  and  were  able  to  furnish  their  voter 
lists  on  magnetic  tape. 

Through  computer  programming  and  serv- 
ices these  district  courts  now  use  the  com- 
puter to  not  only  select  names  from  the 
voter  lists  and  the  Jury  wheels  but  to  ad- 
dress Juror  questionnaires,  summonses,  In- 
dex cards,  and  pay  vouchers. 

Most  state  and  county  governments  are 
moving  ahead  with  use  of  computers  and 
more  modern  recordskeeplng  systems  Includ- 
ing the  automation  of  voter  registrations. 
More  than  half  the  metropolitan  counties  In 
the  country  have  either  computerized  their 
voter  records  or  are  planning  to  do  so. 

Wherever  we  find  that  more  than  half  of 
the  voter  registrants.  In  the  counties  of  a 
federal  district,  have  been  recorded  on  elec- 
tronic data  flies  we  know  we  can  economi- 
cally mechanize  the  district's  Juror  selection 
system.  Over  the  next  decade  we  estimate 
that  this  will  be  accomplished  In  at  least 
another  25  of  our  federal  courts. 

Because  of  these  developments  there  Is  a 
particular  advantage  to  federal  Jury  admin- 
istration If  the  requirements  for  a  person's 
eligibility  to  serve  on  a  federal  Jury  coincide 
with  those  of  eligibility  to  register  as  a  voter. 

This  U  not  to  say  that  we  could  not, 
technically  at  least,  continue  to  use  state 
voter  lists  even  though  they  Included  names 
of  persons  under  21  (while  the  Juror  age 
limits  stayed  at  21) .  However,  this  would  re- 
quire an  added  effort  and  expense  of  asking 
juror  candidates  for  age  Information 
and  then  screening  out  those  penona 
under  31  at  the  point  where  their 
questionnaires  are  reviewed  for  qualification 


factors.  An  age  screening  could  not  be  made 
at  the  time  names  are  taken  from  voter 
registers  because  these  records  do  not  uni- 
formly display  or  even  provide  age  Informa- 
tion. 

Ck)nceivably,  some  significant  questions  of 
the  fairness,  propriety,  pnd  even  the  legality 
of  the  method  of  selecting  Juror  names  could 
come  up.  For  example;  should  names  of  per- 
sons a  certain  number  of  which  are  known  to 
be  Ineligible  becatise  of  age  even  go  into  a 
master  wheel.  In  other  words,  suppose  the 
master  Jury  wheel  is  filled  with  names,  an 
unknown  quantity  of  which  are  ineligible 
because  they  are  under  the  qualifying  age 
of  21.  To  the  extent  that  such  names  are 
placed  in  the  master  Jury  wheel  they  pre- 
empt an  equivalent  number  of  eligible  per- 
sons (21  or  over)  from  an  opportunity  to 
be  drawn  and  considered  for  Jury  rervlce.  It 
might  be  argued  that  Jury  lists  couldn't  be 
used  unless  registrants  age  was  shown  and 
the  selection  system  precluded  the  removal 
of  under-age  persons  for  Jury  wheel  needs. 
A  requirement  such  as  this  would  tuld  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  clerical  function,  and  de- 
tract from  the  random-cross  sectional  pro- 
vision of  the  Jury  Selection  Act. 

More  importantly,  a  young  person  whose 
name  got  selected  for  the  master  wheel  but 
later  was  disqualified  on  the  age  factor, 
would  have  had  the  mathematical  odds  re- 
duced of  his  being  selected  again  and  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  serve.  In  other  words  legal 
questions  about  the  courts'  failure  to  attain 
maximum  humanely  controllable  system  fair- 
ness could  be  raised. 

To  summarize  the  administrative  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  reducing  Juror  eligibility  to 
age  18 :  ( 1 )  it  would  pyermlt  the  federal  courts 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  computer- 
readable  voter  files  in  further  automation  of 
Jury  clerical  work;  and  (2)  It  would  permit 
the  courts  to  continue,  what  they  now  do, 
to  make  a  straight  forward  use  of  the  entire 
voter  name  source — free  of  need  for  clerical 
screening  complications,  and  free  of  con- 
cern for  legal  challenges  to  the  fairness  of 
the  name  selection  methodology. 

Finally,  there  Is  another  name  selection 
problem  we  are  dealing  with  right  now  which 
might  be  alleviated  if  Juror  service  age  Is 
dropped  to  18. 

In  our  current  Jury  wheel  ojjeratlon,  the 
gestation  period  from  the  transfer  of  a  per- 
sons  name  off  a  voter  list  until  the  person 
sits  on  a  Jury  can  be  four  years.  It  probably 
averages  at  least  two  years. 

As  a  consequence,  the  operating  effect  of 
today's  system  Is  that  few  if  any  21  year  olds 
get  on  Juries,  smd  very  few  22  or  23  year 
olds.  The  small  number  of  persons  in  the 
lower  20's  who  serve  on  Juries  Is  probably 
grossly  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
criminal  defendants  in  these  age  groups  who 
are  being  tried  In  our  courts  by  Juries  of  their 
"peers". 

In  our  opinion,  a  change  In  the  law  where- 
by names  of  potential  Jurors  as  young  as  18 
were  to  start  moving  into  the  Jury  wheels 
would  not  begin  to  put  18  year  olds  In  Jury 
boxes  as  much  as  it  would  tend  to  Increase 
the  appearance  on  Juries  of  21  and  22  year 
olds,  persons  who  under  the  present  law 
are  eligible  to  serve  but  aren't  being  sum- 
moned in  very  large  numbers  because  of  the 
slow  moving  mechanics  of  the  system. 
Sincerely  yours, 

NORBEBT    A.    HaIXORAN, 

Acting  Chief,  Division   of  ProcedurtU 
Studies  and  Statistics. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart!  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  first  to 
thank  our  able  colleague  frooi  California 
for  his  kind  comments. 

More  importantly,  I  am  delighted  this 
morning  to  join  him  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  in  an 
effort  to  extend  the  opportunity  for  Fed- 
eral jury  service  to  American  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  years. 

I  have  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  California  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  stated 
the  facts  and  set  out  the  figures  and 
mechanical  details.  Certainly,  there  is 
no  need  to  plow  that  ground  again.  It  was 
most  effectively  staked  out. 

All  who  read  this  Record,  including 
those  who,  by  reason  of  other  assign- 
ments have  not  yet  given  much  thought 
to  this  problem,  will  find  in  his  remarks 
the  basic  facts  on  which  we  assert  this 
claim  for  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds 
in  this  country. 

Like  the  18-year-old  vote,  a  lower  min- 
imum age  of  Federal  jurors  has  the  com- 
pelling force,  for  me  at  least,  of  still 
one  more  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

I  strongly  supported  the  18-year-old 
vote  for  the  reas<»is  eloquently  presented 
by  my  colleagues  and  other  witnesses  in 
the  thorough  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
corrmiittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
That  testimony  to  the  intelligence, 
awareness,  social  spirit,  and  maturity  of 
our  young  adults  can  be  boiled  down  to 
this:  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-yeBr-olds  of 
our  country  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  citizenship,  re- 
sponsibly and  thoughtfully. 

It  is  equally  In  our  interest  and  theirs 
to  afford  them  that  opportunity  in  the 
halls  of  justice  as  well  as  at  the  polls. 
There  are  many  common  threads  be- 
tween the  jury  box  and  the  ballot  box, 
Mr.  President.  A  man  called  upon  to 
choose  our  laws — by  supporting  candi- 
dates or  by  communicating  with  his  rep- 
resentative— should  also  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  enforcement  and  applica- 
tion of  those  laws. 

Moreover,  the  tasks  are  not  funda- 
mentally dissimilar.  Ultimately,  in  both 
cases,  the  citizen  is  asked  to  weigh  the 
pertinent  facts,  evaluate  the  human  fac- 
tors involved,  tuid  to  make  judgments 
among  competing  claims  against  the 
broader  framework  of  the  common  good. 

There  are  other,  particularly  strong 
equities  favoring  a  lower  juror  age. 
Young  men  and  women  between  18  and 
21  are  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  in 
Federal  court,  yet  are  denied  participa- 
tion in  the  determination  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. In  Detroit  last  year,  over  one- 
eighth  of  those  convicted  were  In  this 
age  group  and  in  other  States  the  figures 
are  much  higher. 

Yet  the  touchstone  of  our  trial  by  jury 
system  is  surely  the  basic  right  to  a  trial 
by  one's  peers.  Our  able  colleague  from 
California  has  made  that  striidngly 
clear.  We  in  Congress  has  shown  great 
concern  for  that  right.  In  1968  when  the 
Federal  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act 
was  psissed,  Congress  said : 
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It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  litigants  (let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
"oil  litigants,")  in  Federal  courts  entitled  to 
trial  by  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  grand 
and  petit  Juries  selected  at  random  from  e 
fair  cross  section  of  the  community  in  the 
district  or  division  wherein  the  court  con- 
venes. 

We  did  not  then  lower  the  juror  age, 
but  I  think  further  refiectlon  upon  oiu- 
aims  in  light  of  other  actions  we  have 
taken  requires  that  we  do  so  now. 

Today,  young  people  represent  a  dis- 
tinctive segment  of  our  adult  population 
which  deserves  greater  recognition.  If 
anything,  we  should  not  continue  to  ex- 
clude them  from  this  crucial  legal  proc- 
ess. My  family,  I  might  add,  certainly 
feels  that  my  generation  is  a  distinctive 
segment  of  our  society,  but  they  have 
not  sought  to  exclude  those  over  50  from 
the  jury  rolls.  At  least  not  yet. 

Is  it  any  fairer  to  make  a  19-year-old 
face  trial  before  a  jury  from  which  his 
peers  have  been  excluded  than  it  would 
be  to  make  an  older  man  face  trial  on 
a  charge  of  so-called  white  collar  crime 
from  which  all  businessmen  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  50  had  been  excluded? 
We  would  certainly  hear  lots  of  screams 
and  wails  if  that  should  be  proposed.  We 
should  be  equally  mindful  of  tiie  conse- 
quences upon  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds,  who  go  before  a  Federal  court  and 
find  that  their  peers  are  not  seated  on 
that  jury  and  have  not  even  had  their 
names  placed  in  the  jury  box. 

As  for  an  objection  we  may  hear  that 
these  young  adults  are  too  immature  to 
pass  judgment  on  weighty  criminal  and 
civil  matters,  let  me  cite  my  testimony 
on  a  similar  point  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutonal  Amendments: 

Opponents  of  the  eighteen  year  old  vote 
mav  concede  that  today's  youth  are  well 
educated  and  eager  to  be  heard.  "But,"  they 
maintain,  "that  dees  not  ensure  mature 
Judgment;  youth  Is  impetuous." 

These  critics  should  remember  that 
eighteen  and  nineteen  year  olds  hold  no 
monopoly  on  rash  Judgments,  biases  or  emo- 
tionalism In  the  political  arena.  While  at 
my  age  I  would  hardly  disdain  the  value  of 
experience,  anyone  familiar  with  the  hurly- 
burly  of  election  campaigns  must  admit  that 
calm  reflection  colored  by  one's  experience 
is  not  always  the  hallmark  of  the  voting 
process. 

Moreover,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
mentioned,  our  youth  are  increasingly  cap- 
able of  perceptively  appraising  the  candi- 
dates. 

I  am  equally  confident  today  that 
these  young  men  and  women  are  also 
competent  perceptively  to  appraise  testi- 
mony and  sit  in  judgment  upon  their 
fellow  citizens. 

This  segment  of  our  citizen  family  has 
a  very  keen  ear  for  falsehood,  a  very 
sharp  litmus  test  on  hypocrisy — to  a  de- 
gree sometimes  embarrassing  to  some  of 
their  elders — their  commitment  to  truth, 
insistence  upon  justice,  and  disdain  for 
weak  excuses  would  heighten  the  quality 
and  improve  the  performance  of  any 
jury. 

Their  addition  to  the  jury  rolls  will,  I 
predict,  infuse  new  vigor  in  our  Federal 
trial  system  and  new  confidence  in  it 


among  the  more  helpless  elements  of  our 
society  who  now  despair  of  "working 
within  the  system." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  act  promptly  and  favorably  on  this 
measure. 

I  close  as  I  opened,  Mr.  President.  ITie 
leadership  in  this  effort  most  appropri- 
ately has  been  undertaken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  who,  while  possessed 
of  a  significant  record  already  in  the 
Congress.  Is  still  close  enough  to  the  18-. 
19-,  and  20-year-old  age  bracket  to  sense 
the  necessity  that  we  respond  in  the  fash- 
ion he  proposes. 

When  they  get  around  to  writing  the 
history  of  the  significant  legislative  ad- 
vances, I  have  no  doubt  that  note  will  be 
taken  that  it  was  John  Tujtney,  a  young 
and  effective  voice,  who  first  brought  this 
appeal  of  younger  Americans  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  to  join  him  this  morning. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  very,  very 
kind  words  concerning  me,  but  I  think 
when  history  is  written  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
at  the  very  young  age  of  58 — has  shown 
that  he  has  the  idealism  and  compassion 
of  an  18-year-old. 

Mr.  HART.  I  will  take  that  home  to 
eight  children  and  ask  them  to  read  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
court  in  many  ways  is  a  refiection  of  our 
society.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  black 
and  red  faces  were  nowhere  to  be  foimd 
either  on  the  jury  or  in  the  plaintiff's 
chair.  The  courtroom  mirrors  the  latent 
hostility  of  the  outside  world — the  free- 
dom to  exchange  one's  true  feelings  are 
submerged  for  the  benefit  of  tradition 
and  formality.  Until  lately,  "the  king  can 
do  no  wrong"  was  the  password  for  the 
judicial  exclusion  of  governments  and 
their  representatives.  The  examples  are 
numerous. 

We  look  to  our  courts  and  we  see  for 
the  most  part  youthful  and  young  de- 
fendants and  yet  we  look  to  our  juries 
and  we  see  no  young  members.  And  yet 
we  claim  to  have  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence based  upon  trial  by  one's  peers. 
Could  this  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule? 

In  the  court  and  outside  its  arena  we 
judge  our  youth  but  have  forbidden  them 
to  judge  us  or  themselves.  We  Eisk  them 
to  listen  to  us  and  yet  we  do  not  allow 
them  to  sit  beside  us  in  order  to  listen 
to  others.  We  look  at  their  seemingly 
odd  values  as  outsiders  yet  adjudge  their 
actions  as  insiders  within  the  courtroom. 
We  scorn  their  criticism  and  rejection 
of  some  government  actions  and  yet  we 
do  not  permit  them  to  lawfully  judge 
the  government  in  the  arena  of  the  court- 
room. 

The  unilateral  adjudication  of  our 
youth  has  come  to  an  end  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  vote  to  Americans  who  at- 
tain their  18th  birthday.  We  gave  them 
the  right  to  choose  and  the  freedom  of 
choice.  Jury  lists  and  voter  lists  tradi- 


tionally coincide.  We  must  now  clarify 
their  rlifht  to  judge  and  permit  them  to 
sit  on  Federal  juries. 

Today,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Mr.  Ttjnnky  and  Mr.  Hart, 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  will  accomplish 
precisely  that  objective — it  will  confirm 
to  18-year-oldB  the  right  of  voters  to  sit 
on  Federal  juries. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  double 
standard,  the  inequities,  of  one  group's 
incurring  the  liabilities  of  citizenship — 
the  draft — and  yet  not  being  able  to 
benefit  from  all  its  privileges — the  right 
to  judge.  Those  who  are  not  allowed  to 
sit  in  judgment  of  others  have  given 
their  lives  in  order  that  we  may  exercise 
that  privilege.  Let  us  now  make  the  ulti- 
mate judgment  and  allow  these  leaders 
of  tomorrow  to  sit  l)eside  us  as  our  peers 
of  today. 

We  speak  often  in  terms  of  peaceful 
change  and  demand  our  youth  use  the 
established  channels  to  redress  their 
grievances.  If  the  only  time  they  see  or 
encounter  a  courtroom  is  when  they  are 
hauled  into  court  as  defendants,  we  can- 
not realistically  expect  them  to  look  to 
our  courts  as  one  of  these  channels  of 
responsive  change.  By  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  vote,  the  voice,  and  the  pen,  we 
will  ultimately  solve  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder  in  America. 

I  look  to  the  youth  of  America  to 
channel  their  energies  and  talents  to- 
ward the  enactment  of  this  landmark 
bill. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia : 
S.  1976.  A  bill  relating  to  salaries  paid 
justices  and  judges  appointed  for  8-year 
terms  who  are  not  reconfirmed ;  and 

S.J.  Res.  106.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
reconfirmation  of  judges  after  a  term  of 
8  years.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RECONFIRMATION     BY    THE    SENATE     OF    FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  would 
provide  that  all  Federal  judges  be  sub- 
ject to  reconfirmation  by  the  Senate  after 
a  term  of  8  years  in  ofiQce. 

Federal  judges  are  appointed  for  life. 
They  are  accountable  to  no  one. 

It  is  time  that  we  restored  baltinco  in 
the  Government  by  making  Federal 
judges  more  responsible  to  the  people. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  courts  have 
assumed  unto  themselves  more  and  more 
power — power  which  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  reserved  to  the  executive,  the 
legislature,  the  States,  and  the  people 
themselves. 

This  misuse  of  power  was  not  en- 
visioned by  the  founder  of  this  Republic. 
I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  the  ;udiciar>' 
be  mads,  once  more,  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government,  rather  than  the  self- 
appointed  supervisor  of  every  aspect  of 
our  country's  existence. 

Today,  we  find  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Supreme  Court  assuming  more 
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and  more  power,  and  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  having  less  and 
less  power.  Part  of  this  clearly  is  the 
fault  of  Congress  for  not  facing  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

If  representative  government  is  to  con- 
tinue, if  our  democratic  processes  are 
to  have  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
Constitution,  then  this  imbalance  must 
be  corrected — and  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  be- 
ing introduced  after  long  deliberation  on 
my  part.  I  have  enormous  respect  for  the 
men  who  drafted  our  Constitution  184 
years  ago.  I  believe  that,  had  the  Su- 
preme Court  followed  the  role  designed 
for  it  by  those  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, an  amendment  such  as  this  would 
be  unnecessary. 

A  careful  review  of  the  debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  makes  clear 
several  points.  First,  the  Convention  was 
unanimous  in  its  desire  that  the  Federal 
courts  should  be  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Government.  Thus,  provision  was 
made  for  lifetime  appointments,  limited 
only  by  good  behavior. 

Second,  it  is  obvious  that  the  men  who 
drafted  the  ai-ticle  on  the  judiciary  never 
for  a  moment  intended  that  the  courts 
should  attempt  to  act  as  a  legislative 
body  in  seeking  solutions  to  every  social 
problem  facing  this  country.  In  discuss- 
ing the  scope  of  judicial  authority,  not 
even  the  strongest  of  the  Federalists  ever 
suggested  that  the  Federal  courts  should, 
or  could,  extend  Federal  law  into  the  do- 
mam  reserved  for  the  States  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government. 

Third,  by  specifically  refusing  to  allow 
Congress  the  power  to  remove  judges 
from  the  Bench,  except  by  the  very  dif- 
ficult route  of  impeachment,  the  Con- 
vention placed  the  disciplining  of  the 
courts  into  the  hands  of  the  individual 
judges. 

For  the  better  part  of  this  Republic's 
existence,  the  unwritten  canon  of  judi- 
cial restraint,  as  expressed  by  such  great 
Justices  as  Holmes,  Brandeis,  Stone. 
Hughes.  Cardozo,  and  Frankfurter,  was 
one  of  our  most  hallowed  legal  prin- 
ciples. 

In  furtherance  of  that  doctrine,  the 
Supreme  Court  enunciated  several  rules: 
The  Court  refused  to  pass  on  political 
questions;  it  deferred  to  State  common 
law  principles;  it  refused  to  enunciate 
constitutional  rulings,  unless  absolutely 
necessary;  it  refused  to  rule  upon  moot 
questions;  it  deferred  to  a  State's  inter- 
pretation of  its  own  constitution  and 
statutes:  and  it  strictly  interpreted  the 
rules  concerning  "standing"  to  bring  a 
lawsuit. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  courts  have 
ignored  or  discarded  each  of  these  wise 
doctrines.  Now  the  Court,  acting  under 
the  premise  that  the  Constitution  Is 
whatever  the  Judges  say  it  is,  has 
plunged  into  what  its  admirers  like  to 
call  a  "revolution." 

Prayer  has  been  swept  from  our 
schools;  the  historic  right  of  a  legislature 
to  redistrict  itself  has  been  abolished; 
the  fourth  amendment  search  and  seiz- 
ure provisions  have  been  rewritten;  so- 
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ciology  treatises  have  replaced  the  com- 
mon law ;  the  commerce  clause  has  been 
tortured  into  meaninglessness:  the  tra- 
ditional equity  powers  have  been  en- 
larged to  allow  rule  by  judicial  fiat. 

Judicial  theories  on  welfare  have  sup- 
planted State  law:  only  recently  State 
welfare  residency  requirements  were  in- 
validated because  they  clashed  with  the 
Justices'  concepts  on  social  reform. 

Tho  enormous  expansion  of  Federal 
habeas  corpus  has  subjected  every  State 
criminal  conviction  to  Federal  scrutiny 
and  has  been  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  finality  in 
criminal  law. 

In  the  Miranda  decision,  the  Court 
imposed  its  own  idea  of  law-enforcement 
tactics  and  replaced  the  longstanding 
test  of  the  constitutionality  of  criminal 
confessions. 

One  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
modern  judiciary  recognized  the  Courts 
unique  position  in  our  governmental  ar- 
rangement. Dissenting  in  the  reappor- 
tionment decision.  Baker  against  Carr, 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  stated: 

The  court's  authority — possessed  of  neither 
the  purse  nor  the  sword — ultimately  rests  on 
sustained  public  confidence  In  Its  moral 
sanction. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  views  on  ju- 
dicial self-restraint,  if  adhered  to,  would 
have  precluded  much  of  the  criticism  suf- 
fered by  the  Court. 

Unfortimately,  the  era  of  judicial  self- 
restraint  appears  to  be  over.  The  tragic 
result  of  this  is  that  the  judiciary,  ac- 
countable to  no  one,  has  rim  rampant 
in  asserting  its  authority  over  the  daily 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

It  was  never  intended  that  the  Federal 
judiciary  should  have  the  power  to  re- 
write the  Constitution.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  one  of  the  great  activists  of 
the  Court,  stated : 

It  Is  a  Constitution  we  are  expounding. 

He  did  not  use  the  word  "expanding." 
I  believe,  as  did  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo 
that — 

Justices  are  not  commissioned  to  make  and 
unmake  rules  at  pleasure.  In  accordance  with 
changing  views  of  expediency  or  wisdom. 

I  believe,  as  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
as.serted.  that  the  Court  should  not  re- 
pudiate "the  experience  of  our  whole  past 
in  asserting  destructively-  novel  judicial 
power." 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  a.sserted  that  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  must  be  careful  not 
to  let  the  Constitution  become  the  mere 
partisan  of  their  own  set  of  ethical  or 
economic  principle.^. 

If  the  Justices  are  permitted  to  sub- 
stitute their  personal  sense  of  justice  for 
rules  of  law.  the  reign  of  law  will  end. 
Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  noted,  and  the  rule 
of  benevolent  despots  will  begin. 

Is  not  that  about  where  we  find  our- 
selves today? 

Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the  dan- 
ger of  government  by  men  rather  than 
by  laws  when  he  coimseled : 

In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  In  man.  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution. 


Our  constitutional  system  is  based 
upon  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. But  it  is  a  logical  inconsistency 
and  a  social  impossibility  for  every  in- 
dividual to  have  unlimited  rights  against 
all  other  individuals. 

Only  with  the  restraint  of  law  impar- 
tially applied,  can  there  be  justice,  tran- 
quility, welfare  and  freedom  for  ail.  And 
respect  for  the  law  in  a  democracy  is  a 
respect  for  justice,  tranquility,  welfare 
and  freedom. 

In  recent  times,  however,  we  find  that 
respect  for  the  law  has  been  eroded. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  decline  of  respect  for  law 
and  order  has  been  the  recent  trend  of 
decisions  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Too  often  the  hallmark  of  the  modem 
court  has  been  the  voice  of  power,  not 
the  voice  of  reason. 

Listen  to  a  present  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan: 

This  Court  can  increase  respect  for  the 
Constitution  only  if  it  rigidly  respects  the 
limitations  which  the  Constitution  places 
upon  it  (the  Court) . 

The  court-created  revolution  which 
began  in  the  Supreme  Court,  has  per- 
meated the  lower  Federal  courts.  The 
flagrant  abuse  of  injunctive  powers  of 
Federal  district  judges,  has  grown  over 
the  last  few  years  to  the  point  where,  in 
each  section  of  our  country,  the  daily 
lives  of  the  citizens  are  subject  to  regu- 
lations by  single  Federal  district  judges. 

These  men  have,  in  many  cases — not 
all  of  them,  but  many  of  them — arro- 
gantly assumed  unto  themselves  the  pre- 
rogatives of  lords  of  the  middle  ages. 
Nothing  in  our  system  at  present  exists 
to  control  these  judges.  Their  passions 
of  the  moment  are  totally  unrestrained, 
even  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  fellow 
judges. 

In  case  after  case,  local  Federal  dis- 
trict judges  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  intervene  in  areas  set  aside  by 
the  Constitution  for  State  and  local  ac- 
tion. They  have  interffred  with  the  op- 
eration of  schools  and  universities.  They 
have  set  forth  detailed  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  State  penal  facili- 
ties; they  have  dictated  to  local  school 
boards,  and,  in  some  areas,  they  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  local 
governing  bodies  should  make  appropri- 
ations of  moneys  for  projects  which  the 
judges  feel  are  necessary. 

Only  recently  a  Federal  court  ordered 
a  State  to  forgo  the  election  of  local  of- 
ficers— even  when  this  issue  never  had 
been  presented  to  the  court  by  any  of 
the  parties  involved. 

At  least  one  Federal  judge  has  stated 
that  he  is  contemplating  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  school  systems  of  two  coun- 
ties and  one  city. 

If  this  can  be  done,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  judicial  enforcement  of  total  mergers 
of  cities  and  counties? 

No  one  has  expressed  the  problem  of 
the  judiciary  better  than  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  dissenting  in  the  decision  which 
overturned  both  State  and  Federal  wel- 
fare residency  laws,  when  he  stated: 
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Today's  decision.  It  seems  to  me,  reflects 
to  an  unusual  degree,  the  current  notion 
that  this  Court  possesses  a  peculiar  wisdom 
ill  Its  own.  whose  capacity  to  lead  the  na- 
tion out  of  Its  present  troubles  Is  contained 
only  by  the  Umlta  of  Judicial  Ingenuity  In 
contriving  new  Constitutional  principles 
to  meet  each  problem  as  It  arises. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Federal  courts 
have  cast  aside  the  bonds  of  self-re- 
straint and  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  legislate,  the  hour  has  come  for 
the  legislative  branch  of  this  Goverrunent 
to  assert  itself,  and  bring  the  Court  back 
into  line  with  the  original  desires  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution. 

While  I  fully  support  the  concept  of  an 
independent  judiciary  within  our  three 
branches  of  Government,  the  present 
system  of  lifetime  appointments  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

The  process  of  removal  by  impeach- 
ment will  not  answer  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  a  court  which  has  established 
itself  as  a  superlegislature. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  Just  in- 
troduced provides  a  method  by  which  the 
Supreme  Court;  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  Federal  courts,  might  be  made 
more  accountable  to  the  people. 

It  states  that  judges  could  serve  in 
office  for  a  term  of  8  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  term  they  would  be  automati- 
cally nominated  for  reconfirmation  by 
the  Senate.  If  reconfirmed  by  the  Senate, 
they  would  continue  to  serve  for  another 
8  years. 

Of  course,  this  amendment  contains 
the  standard  "grandfather  clause"  and 
would  not  apply  to  judges  who  are  pres- 
ently sitting. 

For  many  years,  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  we  have  had  a  system  by 
which  the  entire  judiciary  has  served 
for  a  fixed  term,  renewable  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia.  This  system 
has  served  Virginia  well  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  work  equally 
well  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  lifetime  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  judges.  Too  many  of 
these  judges  have  come  to  Ignore  all  of 
the  principles  of  judicial  self-restraint. 
This  has  been  recognized  even  by  mem- 
bers of  the  court  itself. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  June  1969, 
stated : 

Swept  up  in  a  Constitutional  revolution  of 
its  own  making,  the  Court  has  a  tendency  to 
lose  sight  of  the  principles  that  have  tradi- 
tionally defined  and  limited  its  role  In  our 
political  system. 

Since  it  is  impossible,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  to  restore  the 
time-honored  doctrine  of  judicial  self- 
restraint,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
introduced  will  provide  the  people, 
through  the  Senate,  an  opportunity  to 
review,  every  8  years,  the  actions  of 
individual  judges. 

Tliis  period  of  time  is  long  enough  for 
the  decisions  of  that  judge  to  be  weighed 
as  a  whole.  There  is  Uttle  danger  that 
the  Senate  might  be  influenced  by  any 
single  decision.  The  length  of  the  term 
and  the  makeup  of  the  Senate  should 


preclude  the  injection  of  partisan  politics 
into  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  judge 
should  be  reconfirmed. 

There  would  be  no  chance  that  the 
renomination  would  be  subject  to  a 
filibuster,  since  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  judge  would  remain  in  ofiBce 
until  the  Senate  reached  a  decision. 

In  order  that  the  financial  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary  might  be  main- 
tained, I  propose  that  if  a  judge  were  not 
reconfirmed,  he  would  be  retired  at  full 
pay.  As  a  companion  to  my  constitutional 
amendment,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  through  their  power  to 
ratify  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  as  to  whether  Federal  judges 
should  be  made  more  responsible  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  the  recon- 
firmation of  judges  after  a  term  of  8 
years.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  B"X11D  of  Virginia.  I  also  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
relating  to  salaries  paid  justices  and 
judges  appointed  for  8-year  terms  who 
are  not  reconfirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  and  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  106 
Joint   resolution   proposing   an    amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with    respect    to    the    reconfirmation    of 
Judges  after  a  term  of  eight  years 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures   of    three-fourths    of    the    several 
States  within  seven  years  after  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  for  ratification; 
"Article  — 
"Section  1,  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  second  sentence  of  section  1  of  article 
ni  of  the  Constitution,  each  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  each  Judge  of  an  inferior 
court  established  by  Congress  under  section  1 
of  article  III  shall  hold  his  office  during  good 
behavior   for   terms   of  eight  years.  During 
the  eighth  year  of  each  term  of  office  of  any 
such  Judge,  his  nomination  for  an  additional 
term  of  office  for  the  Judgeship   which  he 
holds  shall  be  placed  before  the  Senate  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  law,  for  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  such  addi- 
tional term,  unless  that  Judge  requests  that 
his  nomination  not  be  so  placed.  Any  Judge 
whose  nomination  for  an  additional  term  of 
office  is  so  placed  before  the  Senate  may  re- 
main in  office  until  the  Senate  gives  Its  ad- 


vice and  consent  to,  or  rejects,  such  nomina- 
tion. If  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  an  additional  term  of  office,  that  term 
shall  commence  from  the  date  of  such  advice 
and  consent,  or  the  day  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  last  day  of  his  prior  term  of  office, 
whichever  is  later. 

"Sec.  2.  The  terms  of  office  established  by 
section  1  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  any 
individual  whose  nomination  for  a  Judge- 
ship Is  submitted  after  the  ratification  of  this 
article  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent,"   

S,  1976 
A  bill  relating  to  salaries  paid  Justices  and 

Judges  appointed  for  eight-year  terms  who 

are  not  reconfirmed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
371  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  for  a  term  of  eight  years  whose 
nomination  for  an  additional  eight  years  !• 
not  advised  and  consented  to  by  the  Senate, 
shall  continue  to  receive  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  lifetime  the  salary  of  that  office." 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Packwood>  : 
S.  1977.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

OREGON      DtJNES      NATIONAL      BECREATION      AREA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  my  colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Pack  WOOD)  and  I  introduced  S.  3701 
which  would  have  established  the  Oregon 
Dimes  National  Recreation  Area.  Con- 
gressman John  Dellenback,  represent- 
ing Oregon's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, introduced  identical  legislation  in 
the  House. 

The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  Congressman  Del- 
lenback is  now  a  member  held  field  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  last  year  in  Florence, 
Oreg.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  schedule  field  hearings  with  the  lim- 
ited resources  available  and  the  many 
pressures  for  them.  I  think  the  face  that 
these  hearings  were  held  is  testimony  to 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Members  of 
the  House  hold  Congressman  Dellen- 
back. 

This  year  I  am  introducing  a  modified 
version  of  last  year's  bill.  My  colleague 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood)  is  joining 
me  in  this  effort.  Congressman  Dellen- 
back has  introduced  identical  legislation 
in  the  House,  and  it  is  our  feeling  that 
last  year's  field  hearings  are  adequate 
for  this  new  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  our  country's  popu- 
lation continues  to  expand  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  as  our  cities  become  increasingly 
crowded  and  living  conditions  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  suffer  because 
there  are  just  too  many  people,  auto- 
mobiles, and  ribbons  of  concrete  and  steel 
around  us,  the  need  for  an  occassional 
escape  becomes  critical. 

Prom  time  to  time,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  this  need. 
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and  estaDlished  national  parks  and  wil- 
derness and  recreation  areas  for  present 
and  future  generations  to  enjoy.  Man 
must  be  able  to  breathe  clean  air,  swim 
in  unpolluted  water,  picnic  and  camp  in 
our  magnificent  forests,  or  enjoy  the  soli- 
tude of  a  desolate  beach. 

The  typical  American  citizen  is  becom- 
ing even  more  conscious  of  his  environ- 
ment and  of  the  need  to  set  aside  certain 
areas  throughout  the  country  for  the 
purposes  Just  described.  State  and  local 
governments  have  responded  to  this 
awakening  and  have  taken  the  initiative 
by  establishing  parks,  campgrounds,  and 
manmade  lakes.  In  Oregon,  the  State 
parks  are  recognized  as  among  the  finest 
in  the  country.  Concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  land  have  realized  that 
government  at  all  levels  must  act  soon,  if 
we  are  to  preserve  enough  areas  to  meet 
the  recreation  and  other  needs  of  future 
generations. 

Briefly,  this  bill  calls  for  administra- 
tion of  the  area  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  Forest  Service  has  given 
its  assurance  that  it  stands  ready  to  as- 
sume  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  Oregon  Dimes  National  Recreation 
Area  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  with  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  concept.  The  Forest  Service 
presently  holds  title  to  18,290  acres  of  this 
32.262-acre  plan.  It  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  administration  of  rec- 
reation areas  and  will  move  to  accom- 
modate the  potential  of  the  dunes  area 
through  the  development  of  needed  roads, 
recreation  trails,  parking  facilities,  beach 
developments,  camp  and  picnic  grounds, 
interpretive  services,  and  sanitary  facili- 
ties. The  bUl  is  strongly  and  widely  sup- 
ported in  Oregon. 

The  changes  in  the  language  of  this 
bill  serve  to  "tighten  up"  the  manage- 
ment provisions  of  the  bill.  The  two  ma- 
jor changes  are  the  prohibition  of  min- 
ing in  this  area  and  the  creation  of  an 
advisory  council,  including  both  local  and 
national  representation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  this  Congress  move  quickly  and 
enact  this  legislation. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  in  this 
great  body  that  I  am  not  crying  wolf. 
Commercial  interests  in  and  out  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  have  been  eyeing  the 
dunes  area  and  have  even  formulated 
plans  calling  for  major  commercial  de- 
velopment. Surely  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment would  prove  incompatible  with  the 
recreation  area  concept.  Land  develop- 
ers have  watched  this  area  for  10  years 
and  could  move  in  if  we  do  not  take  ac- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ex- 
amples of  testimony  given  at  the  field 
hearings  be  included  in  the  record.  The 
first  of  these  was  given  by  Mr.  William 
Hardy,  chairman  of  the  Lower  Umpqua 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  second  is 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Larry  WiUlams, 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  Environmental 
Council.  I  might  add  that  several  of  the 
changes  proposed  by  Mr.  WUliams  are 
included  in  this  new  bill. 
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I  also  ask  that  Senator  Packwoods 
statement  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  Given  by  Mr.  William  Hakdt 
Honorable  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee:  My  name  Is  William  Hardy,  and 
I  am  representing  the  Lower  Umpqua  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  We  endorse  wholeheartedly 
H  R.  778  and  the  companion  Senate  measure 
S.B.  3710  creating  an  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Recreation  Area  to  be  developed  and  admin- 
istered under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  our 
communities,  and  the  region.  State  and  Na- 
tion will  be  served  by  the  balanced  manage- 
ment explicit  In  the  measure. 

Our   reasons    for   supporting    the    present 
program  for  the  32,403  acres  embraced  by  the 
coastal  strip  of  seashore,  sand  dunes,  fresh 
water  lakes  and  estuary  frontage  are  many 
fold,  and  have  been  discussed  In  public  and 
private  conferences  for  many  years.  We  did 
not  arrive  at  our  present  position  impulsively, 
but   after   much    pro   and   con   debate   over 
various  Oregon  dunes  proposals.  We  believe 
that  the  measure  now  proposed  represents 
mature  and  balanced  thinking,  reflecting  a 
synthesis  of  the  various  viewpoints  Involved 
In  this  Important  land  use  policy  decision. 
The  men  and  women  in  our  communities 
whose  day  to  day  lives  are  concerned  with 
basic    bread-and-butter   realize    the    Impor- 
tance of  diversity  In  the  economic   pattern 
of  our  area  communities.  We  are  committed, 
not  by  theory  or  rhetoric  but  by  necessity, 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  multiple  use  con- 
cept of  management  of  our  land,  We  believe 
that   the   Oregon   Dunes   Recreational    Area 
proposal  expresses  such  a  concept  In  a  prac- 
tical, commulty-servlng  way.  As  an  organiza- 
tion  committed   to   the   betterment    of   our 
area,  we  know  that  payroll  diversity  vrtll  be 
fostered  by  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  held  In  abey- 
ance a  program  of  development  of  the  Coastal 
area  which  will  be  of  Immense  and  immediate 
benefit  to  our  communities.  We  believe  that 
their  hands  and  finances  should  be  freed,  so 
that  Isolated  and  underdeveloped  recreation 
benefits  can  be  made  available.  Each  summer 
we  have  seen   hundreds  of  vacationers  and 
week-end     recreation-seekers     turned    away 
from   crowded   camp  grounds,   picnic   areas 
boat  basins.  We  have  seen  existing  facilities 
threatended  with  over-crowding  which  will 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  such  facilities  and 
turn  outdoor  recreation  areas  Into  outdoor 
slums. 

We  believe  that  the  Oregon  Dunes  Recrea- 
tion area  under  the  experienced  and  skilled 
management  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  will 
give  order  and  unity  to  the  various  local. 
County.  State  and  Federal  recreation  pro- 
visions. Cooperation  in  regulation  and  the 
maintenance   of   order   will    be    encouraged. 

Finally,  we  are  proud  of  our  coastal  area 

as  proud  as  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  tra- 
ditionally proud  of  their  communities.  We 
who  live  here  long  have  taken  for  granted 
the  enjoyment  and  enrichment  which  we 
find  in  our  magnificent  shoreline,  our  sand 
dunes,  our  rivers  and  lakes.  Now  we  know 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  Insuring  the 
perpetuation  of  these  values,  and  for  making 
them  available  to  our  fellow  citizens  of 
today  .  ,  ,  and  secure  as  the  heritage  of 
future  generations. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  In  this  hearing,  which  we  hope  will  move 
conclusively   toward    the   enactment   of   the 


measure  which  will  create  and  perpetuate  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Recreation  Area. 

Testimony  or  the  Orxcon  Envihonmentai 
Council  on  House  Bill  H.R.  778  To  Creatk 
AN  Oregon  Dunes  National  Recreation 
Area 

(Presented  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation.  Commit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  pior- 
ence.  Oregon.  August  28.  1970.  by  Uw- 
renceP.  Williams) 

I  am  Lawrence  F.  WlUlama,  Executive  Di. 
rector  of  the  Oregon  Environmental  Council 
Our  office  Is  located  at  1238  N.  W.  GlUan 
Portland.  Oregon.  The  Oregon  Environmen- 
tal Council  Is  a  coalition  of  individual  citi- 
zens and  thirty-seven  planning,  sportsman 
and  conservation  organizations,  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  approximately  iso 
thousand  Oregonians. 

The  Oregon  Dunes  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  scenic  resource  which 
need  and  deserve  Congressional  protection. 
Thanks  to  the  continued  support  of  Con- 
gressman Taylor's  Committee  and  the  effec- 
tive support  of  Congressman  John  Dellen- 
back  we  may  well  see  this  Bill  become  law 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

The  Oregon  Environmental  Council  has 
carefully  reviewed  the  management  and  it- 
velopment  plans  as  proposed  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Their  proposal  plans  reflect 
a  sensitivity  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
dunes  environment.  We  are  confident  that 
the  dunes  will  be  properly  managed  under 
their  guidance. 

Even  though  the  OEC  supports  H.R,  778 
In  principle,  we  do  have  some  recommenda- 
tions to  offer  concerning  the  wording  of 
Sections  2.  3.  10  and  11.  The  first  two  sec- 
tions are  extremely  Important  because  they 
set  the  management  directions  for  the  en- 
tire dunes  area.  We.  therefore,  wish  to  offer 
the  following  amendments  and  suggestions: 
1.  We  quote  Section  2  of  the  Bill: 
"Sec.  2.  The  area  delineated  as  the  "Inland 
Sector"  on  the  map  referenced  In  section  1 
of  this  Act  Is  hereby  established  as  an  in- 
land buffer  sector  In  order  to  promote  such 
management  and  use  of  the  lands,  water,  and 
other  properties  within  such  sector  as  wUl 
protect  and  stabilize  the  scenic  character 
of  the  dunes  area  and  promote  the  optimum 
utilization  of  renewable  resources  of  the 
area." 

We  ask  that  the  last  part  of  this  section 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

".  .  .  .  to  promote  such  management  and 
use  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  other  proper- 
ties within  such  sector  as  will  protect  the 
scenic  character  of  the  dunes  area." 

Our  fear  Is  that  with  the  present  wording 
of  this  section  it  could  be  interpreted  that 
the  Intent  of  Congress  is  to  encourage  dune* 
stabilization  and  logging.  We  are  sure  that 
this  Is  not  the  Intention  of  either  CongreM 
or  the  Forest  Service.  We  assume  that  thU 
wording  may  have  been  placed  in  the  BlU 
to  provide  for  the  utilization  of  the  under- 
ground water  resources.  If  this  is  the  reason 
then  we  suggest  that  this  section  of  the 
Bill  be  reworded  so  as  to  specifically  make 
this  allowance,  provided  that  such  water  re- 
moval does  not  Interfere  with  the  ecology 
of  the  dunes.  It  may  be  well  to  establish  the 
maximum  dally  water  withdrawal  In  the 
Bill,  after  consultation  with  the  Stote  of 
Oregon. 

2.  We  quote  from  Section  3.  Item  num- 
ber 3: 

"(3)  such  management,  utilization,  or  dis- 
posal of  natural  resources  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment will  promote  or  are  compatible  with, 
and  do  not  significantly  impair  the  purposes 
for  which  the  recreation  area  Is  established." 

This  part  again  calls  for  the  "utilization 
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or  disposal  of  (the)  natural  resources".  It  Is 
an  affront  to  our  sensibilities  to  see  such 
wording  in  this  Bill.  We  ask  that  Item  num- 
ber 3  be  deleted  from  the  Bill.  We  have  al- 
ready covered  the  ground  water  problem  in 
Section  2  and  It  Is  spelled  out  In  Section 
11(8  1  also.  We,  therefore,  see  no  reason  why 
the  subject  must  be  covered  at  this  point 
again. 

3.  We  have  grave  misgivings  about  Sec- 
tion 10  which  authorizes  mining  within  the 
Eeireatlon  Area.  We  must  face  up  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  here.  If  Congress 
is  truly  committed  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Oregon  Dunes,  then  let's  say  so  loud  and 
clear  and  strike  all  but  the  first  sentence  of 
this  section. 

4.  We  ask  that  the  following  words  be 
added  to  the  end  of  Section  11(a)  regarding 
water  rights  from  Tahkenltch  and  Slltcoos 
Lakes: 

"Subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  protect  the  scenic  and 
recreation  values  of  the  area." 

5.  We  suggest  that  Section  11(b)  be 
amended  so  as  to  add  the  following  wording 
after  the  last  line  as  follows: 

"Provided  that  such  effluent  meets  pre- 
vailing sewage  and  industrial  waste  stand- 
ards as  set  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  State  of  Oregon," 

6.  In  Section  11(c)  we  question  the  de- 
sirability of  Congress  authorizing  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  at  Gardiner,  perpet- 
ual easements  for  their  waste  disposal  pipes 
across  the  Recreation  Area.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  words  "in  terms  up  to 
perpetuity"  be  striken  from  the  Bill. 

7.  Apart  from  the  wording  of  the  BlU,  we 
wish  to  recommend  that  In  Its  report  that 
Threemile  Lake  be  kept  without  road  access 
for  hiking  and  camping. 

8.  We  ask  that  this  Committee  also  sug- 
gest in  Its  report  that  the  Coast  Guard's 
telephone  poles,  which  march  up  the  coast 
Just  east  of  the  vegetation  line  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  Recreation  Area,  be  cut  down. 
Their  complete  removal  from  the  area  would 
be  recommended  where  such  removal  will  not 
further  damage  the  landscape. 

9.  Further,  we  urge  that  the  Committee 
recommend  that  sections  of  land  be  ac- 
quired on  the  east  side  of  Tahkenltch  Lake 
for  boating  access  only. 

10  We  wish  to  conclude  by  urging  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  allow  the  Recreation  Area 
boundtu-ies  to  Incorporate  the  area  between 
the  vegetation  line  and  the  extreme  low  tide. 
The  State  will  lose  no  control  of  Its  beaches 
and  win  Instead  gain  the  financial  and  physi- 
cal assistance  It  so  much  needs  in  maintain- 
ing this  long  stretch  of  beach. 

Even  though  our  suggestions  are  many,  we 
feel  that  the  Bill  does  have  many  good  as- 
pects and  deserves  our  support.  We  urge  this 
Committee  to  favor  the  passage  of  HJl.  778 
with  our  proposed  amendments. 

We  thank  this  Committee  for  taking  the 
time  to  come  West  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
Oregon  Dunes. 

Thank  you.  Mr,  Chairman. 

Statement  by  Senator  Packwood 
Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
my  coUeague.  Senator  Hatfield.  In  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
This  bill  was  Introduced  on  the  House  aide 
last  Thursday  by  Congressman  John  Dellen- 
*>ack.  and  is  H.R.  8763. 

Mr.  President.  Oregonians  have  been  seek- 
Ihg  to  preserve  this  magnificent  area  for 
years,  and  I  believe  that  now  this  goal  Is 
achievable.  And  If  It  is  achieved,  the  credit 
c»n  go  primarily  to  those  Oregon  conserva- 
tionists who  have  labored  so  long  and  so 
diligently  with  this  one  purpose  in  mind— 
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save  the  dunes!  It  la  true  that  many  of  us  as 
Senators  and  Congressmen  have  sought  to 
have  legislation  passed  to  preserve  the  Oregon 
Dunes.  Perhaps  none  of  us  have  worked 
hATder  toward  this  end  than  Congressman 
JohnDellenback. 

As  with  any  area  In  America  that  It  seems 
wise  to  preserve  for  our  future  generations' 
use  and  enjoyment,  there  are  always  many 
recommendations  and  suggestions  put  forth 
on  just  what  the  best  plan  Is.  This  is  true 
of  the  Dunes.  And  I  believe  the  air  was 
cleared  quite  a  bit  dxiring  the  hearing  held 
In  Florence,  Oregon  by  the  House  sub-com- 
mittee last  year. 

Mr.  President,  It  vrill  indeed  be  credit  to 
this  Congress,  and  a  'win'  for  both  Oregon 
and  the  nation,  if  we  once  and  for  all  end 
this  long  waiting  period  and  pass  the  bill  that 
Senator  Hatfield  and  I  are  co-sponsoring  in 
the  Senate  today,  and  which  Congressman 
Dellenback  has  Introduced  In  the  House. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  a  child.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
idea  of  children  growing  up  in  America 
without  parents  to  mold  their  develop- 
ment has  always  been  a  concern  of  our 
country's  leaders.  In  years  past,  they 
were  alarmed  at  the  seemingly  large 
numbers  of  parentless  children  who  were 
working  in  the  textile  mills  and  factories 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  even  though 
numerous  laws  were  passed  to  safegxiard 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  youth.  This 
concern  for  the  yoimg  of  the  country  has 
continued  with  us  and  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  regulations  governing 
adoption  of  children. 

A  traditional  aspect  of  our  continuing 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  parentless 
children  has  been  the  stringent  stand- 
ards which  must  be  met  by  people  wish- 
ing to  adopt  children.  When  viewed  as  a 
means  to  assure  that  only  the  best  treat- 
ment and  care  is  available  for  them,  this 
protective  attitude  is  commendable. 
When  seen  tis  a  prime  cause  of  over- 
crowded orphanages  and  the  numerous 
but  disappointed  adults  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  adoption,  however,  the  same  atti- 
tude deserves  serious  reexamination. 

As  an  observer  of  the  adoption  process 
in  this  country  for  some  time,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  many  of  the  pre- 
viously inflexible  requirements  which 
had  to  be  met  before  adopting  a  child 
have  been  made  somewhat  less  rigid.  The 
result  is  that  thousands  of  people  who 
are  fully  qualified  to  raise  children  may 
now  adopt  them.  Included  among  the 
newly  "acceptable"  people  are  couples 
where  the  mother  works,  couples  some- 
what older  than  allowed  by  previous 
rules,  and  couples  who  already  have  other 
children. 

There  still  exists,  however,  a  major 
barrier  prohibiting  many  people  who 
would  make  fine  parents  from  adopting 
children.  This  is  the  formidable  expense 
involved.  A  study  commissioned  by  the 
Child  Welfare  League  reveals  that  when 
the  bUl  for  placement,  legal  fees,  and 
other  expenses  is  added  up,  the  prospec- 
tive parents  may  end  up  paying  as  much 


as  $5,000  to  adopt  a  child.  Given  the 
current  state  of  the  economy,  we  can 
appreciate  the  number  of  fully  qualified 
people  who  cannot  adopt  children  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  cost. 

The  number  of  people  trying  to  adopt 
a  child  nearly  doubled  from  1958  to  1967. 
When  we  realize,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  eligible  for  adoption  tri- 
pled during  the  same  period,  the  im- 
portance of  removing  the  financial  bar- 
rier to  adoption  is  apparent.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. It  will  assist  in  removing  this  obsta- 
cle. Additional  benefits  also  wiU  accrue  to 
the  taxpayers,  the  personnel  of  the  place- 
ment system,  and  the  children  them- 
selves. 

In  the  "President's  Letter"  in  the  fall 
of  1969.  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  estimated  the  total  cost  to  the 
State  for  each  State-supported  child  at 
$40,000.  As  more  children  find  suitable 
homes  with  parents,  the  total  cost  of 
supporting  the  State-dependent  children 
will  decrease  accordingly,  thus  easing 
the  taxpayers'  burden  of  support. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  an 
income  tax  deduction  for  adoption  ex- 
pense will  not  increase  public  child  wel- 
fare costs.  The  children  involved  are  al- 
ready supported  fully  by  public  funds 
and,  if  not  adopted  by  their  prospective 
parents,  would  need  continued  full  sup- 
port imtil  they  reached  the  age  of  ma- 
jority. Moreover,  financial  circumstances 
of  some  families  may  improve  markedly 
in  the  ensuing  years.  Considering  the  in- 
creased income  tax  to  be  ptiid  later  by 
such  couples,  a  tax  deduction  to  ease 
the  initial  financial  burden  of  adoption 
becomes  justified  even  more  readily. 

As  the  number  of  children  supported 
by  the  State  decreases,  caseworkers  with- 
in the  placement  system  will  be  less  over- 
burdened and  thus  wiU  be  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  individual  children,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  somewhat  harder 
to  place  and  stand  the  least  chance  of 
adoption  under  the  present  system. 

And  finally,  the  children  themselves 
will  be  beneficiaries  of  such  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. The  irony  has  been  that  many  oth- 
erwise "adoptable"  children  h.'ive  been 
made  to  go  without  the  love  and  care  of 
parents  because  of  the  tremendous  cost 
of  operating  the  bureaucratic  machinery 
to  provide  them  with  the  parents  and 
homes  they  deserve. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  Federal  income 
tax  deduction  to  which  all  people  adopt- 
ing children  will  be  entitled.  The  deduc- 
tion will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  legal  costs 
and  fees,  placement  agency  costs  and 
fees  charged  the  prospective  parents,  and 
expenses  for  medical  care  tmd  attention 
to  the  extent  required  in  connection 
with  the  child's  adoption.  Additionally, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  may  permit  deductions  for 
additional,  adoption-cormected  expenses 
at  his  discretion.  The  maximum  deduc- 
tion allowable  imder  this  bill  is  $1,000.00. 
That  would  insure  that  deductions  made 
in  accordance  with  the  scope  of  this  bill 
would  be  made  as  an  adjunct  of  assisting 
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the  child  and  not  merely  as  tax  advan- 
tages. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  sincere  hope  that 
this  body  will  help  make  it  easier  for 
qualified  adults  to  afford  the  adoption 
process,  I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 


ByMr.  TAFT: 
S.  1980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  law 
enforcement  trust  fund.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LAW     ENTORCEMENT     THUST     rXTlTD     ACT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  upgrading  the 
standards  of  law  enforcement  recognize 
the  need  for  broad  public  participation  in 
this  endeavor.  In  this  context  it  occurs 
to  me  that  a  substantial  number  of  Amer- 
icans would  like  to  personally  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  law  enforcement 
other  than  by  simply  saying  hello  to  the 
neighborhood  policeman. 

To  afford  a  means  for  direct  public 
support  of  law-enforcement  activities  I 
am  today  introducing  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  create  a  law  enforce- 
ment trust  fund.  This  trust  fund  would 
be  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Director  of  the  FBI,  and  three  other 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  It 
would  collect  and  receive  gifts,  bequests, 
and  devises  from  members  of  the  general 
public.  Aside  from  a  small  appropriation 
made  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  the 
activities  of  the  trust,  its  functions  would 
be  entirely  undertaken  through  private 
contributions. 

The  tnistees  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing research  in  the  field  of  law  compli- 
ance, law  enforcement,  and  criminal  in- 
vestigation. The  trustees  could  also  en- 
gage in  law-enforcement  projects  of 
various  kinds. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  public 
support  of  law  enforcement  activities  is 
so  great.  I  think  that  this  trust  would 
be  a  particularly  appropriate  endeavor. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1981.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish 
consumer  education  programs.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

CONSTJMEB  EDUCATION   ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  a  bill  to  create  a  new  OfQce 
of  Constmier  Education  with  authority  to 
make  up  to  $85  million  in  grants  over  the 
next  3  years  to  help  schools  teach  young 
people  how  to  spend  money  more  wisely. 

Consumer  education  courses  could  also 
serve  the  public  as  well  as  private  inter- 
est by  teaciiing  youngsters  how  their  buy- 
ing and  consuming  habits  can  help  com- 
bat pollution. 

This  bill  could  save  consumers  and  the 
Federal  Government  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  The  Government  now  spends 
more  than  $200  million  a  year  in  con- 
sumer protection — including  at  least  $25 
million  annually  in  legal  actions  alone — 


with  hardly  any  of  it  going  for  consumer 
education. 

Prevention  counts  for  a  lot  more  than 
cure  in  the  consumer  field.  Once  the  buy- 
er has  wasted  his  money,  it  is  generally 
too  late  for  him  to  do  anything  about  it. 
In  most  cases,  he  does  not  even  realize 
that  he  has  wasted  his  money. 

The  only  thing  resembling  consumer 
education  in  most  States  are  home  eco- 
nomics courses,  but  only  35  percent  of 
high  school  girls — and  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  high  school  boys — take  them. 

Moreover,  the  consumer  education 
aspect  of  home  economics  is  narrowly 
limited  to  such  things  as  nutrition  and 
home  budgeting.  We  desperately  need 
specialized  courses  that  deal  extensively 
with  such  things  as  consumer  purchas- 
ing of  food,  clothing,  furniture,  and  ap- 
pliances; the  environmenul  effects  of 
consumer  decisions;  purchasing  and 
maintaining  an  automobile;  apartment 
rental  and  home  buying;  short  term  con- 
sumer credit;  budgetary  and  money  man- 
agement; fraud,  quackery,  and  decep- 
tion; banking  and  savings:  investments; 
life  and  health  insurance:  consumer  law. 
and  social  security,  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. 

Illinois  and  Hawaii  are  the  only  States 
where  such  courses  are  required,  and  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
Wisconsin  are  the  only  States  where  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  high  schools  offer 
these  courses  on  an  elective  basis. 

The  consumer  needs  to  know  that  he 
is  a  part  of  the  consumption  process,  that 
he  is  an  individual  that  reacts  in  various 
ways,  that  he  should  react  consciously 
with  understanding  that  there  are  al- 
ternatives, that  there  are  choices,  that 
there  are  substitute  courses  of  action,  and 
that  there  are  consequences  for  every 
one  of  them.  All  of  this  requires  an 
awareness  and  an  alertness  to  his  con- 
sumer problems  quite  consistent  with  the 
level  of  his  concern  for  his  role  as  a 
producer. 

The  complexitv  and  size  of  the  market- 
place today  make  it  imperative  that  the 
consumer  become  better  informed  so  as 
to  better  protect  himself.  The  Govern- 
ment can  not  do  the  whole  job  for  him; 
the  consumer  must  have  the  informa- 
tion he  needs  to  make  wise  decisions  on 
his  own. 

Legal  redress  can  only  do  so  much  to 
protect  the  consumer.  Besides,  law  suits 
are  expensive,  time  consuming,  and  they 
come  into  play  only  after  the  damage 
has  already  been  done. 

This  bill  would  set  up  a  separate  OflBce 
of  Consumer  Education  within  HEWs 
Office  of  Education,  with  a  director  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  consultation  with 
a  newly  created  Council  on  Consumer 
Education. 

The  21 -member  Council  would  be  the 
only  one  of  several  within  the  Office  of 
Education  to  have  an  indepiendent  staff 
of  five — and  an  independent  budget — of 
$250,000  a  year.  It  would  consist  of  State 
and  local  consumer  protection  people 
along  with  representatives  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 


ministration, the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, HEW,  and  private  consumer 
groups  such  as  the  Consimier's  Federa- 
tion of  America. 

The  Council  would  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  all  Federal  consumer  edu- 
cation programs  and  would  evaluate  locjd 
school  and  adult  education  programs 
seeking  grants. 

Grant  money,  would  be  used  to  develop 
consumer  education  courses  and  to  en- 
courage their  integration  in  elementary 
and  high  school  curriculums  and  by  the 
adult  commimity.  Money  would  also  be 
used  to  develop  teaching  materials,  such 
as  textbooks  and  films,  and  to  train 
teachers  and  community  workers. 

This  bill  provides  for  100-percent  Fed- 
eral grants  with  no  matching  funds  re- 
quired from  local  school  districts.  In  view 
of  the  fiscal  crisis  confronting  most 
States  and  most  school  districts,  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  must  give  the 
local  taxpa>'er  all-out  help. 

Minigrants  of  up  to  $10,000  also  would 
be  available  for  innovative  community 
consumer  education  programs,  together 
with  larger  grants  for  other  qualified 
adult  projects,  especially  those  aimed  at 
people  with  httle  formal  education. 

Tlie  bill  authorizes  grants  totaling  $25 
million  each  in  fiscal  1972  and  1973,  and 
$35  million  m  1974. 

Federal  aid  to  high  school  home  eco- 
nomics courses  has  amounted  to  $20  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  past  3  years.  That 
same  amount  is  budgeted  for  fiscal  1972. 
California  schools  last  year  received  $1.- 
650.000  of  these  funds  to  support  home 
economics  classes  in  274  of  California's 
365  secondary  school  districts. 

In  addition.,  FDA  will  have  spent  $83 
million  on  consumer  protection  this  year; 
the  Agriculture  Department,  $78  mil- 
Uon — $4  million  of  it  on  lawsuits;  PTC, 
$11  million — all  of  it  on  legal  action;  and 
$10  million  by  legal  services  program  of 
the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportimity— 
nearly  20  percent  of  its  $53  million  total 
budget. 

Consumer  complaints  comprised  18 
percent  of  the  legal  services  case  loan  in 
1970,  when  it  handled  162,000  such 
cases. 

The  budget  for  the  President's  Adviser 
on  Consumer  Affairs  is  $815,000. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  nearly  $200  mil- 
hon,  and  in  addition,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment spends  millions  more  a  year  on  civil 
suits  and  antitrust  actions  in  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need 
additional  protection  and  assistance  for 
consumers,  and  this  is  available  through 
the  leg  slative  process.  Much  has  been 
dene,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished. But  we  cannot  legislate  every- 
thing. Along  with  the  legislative  effort  we 
must  have,  and  personally  I  believe  that 
this  is  most  critical,  education  of  the  in- 
dividual to  his  consumer  role. 

This  education  will  provide  an  impor- 
tant ounce  of  prevention  instead  of  the 
more  expensive  pound  of  cure.  Educated 
consumers  will  be  less  likely  to  make  the 
errors  which  have  led  to  the  abundance 
of  consumer  disputes  in  our  courts. 
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Consumers  are  confronted  with  a  per- 
plexing series  of  choice.  The  average 
supermarket  stocks  from  8,000  to  10,000 
separate  products,  and  the  American 
pe<vle  spent  $627  billion  on  goods  and 
services  during  1970.  Expenditures  in- 
cluded $85.3  billion  in  durable  goods  such 
as  cars,  furniture  and  150  million  new 
household  appliances:  $271.5  billion  in 
perishable  goods  like  clothing,  food,  bev- 
erages, and  gasoUne,  and  $270.2  billion 
for  various  services. 

Our  consumer-oriented  economy  also 
exerts  intense  pressures  on  the  buying 
public.  American  businesses  spent  $18 
billion  on  advertising  during  1970  alone. 

The  average  person  spends  19  hours  a 
week  watching  television,  according  to  a 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journal- 
ism study,  and  another  study — by  the 
Carnegie  and  Ford  Foundations  in  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Education — 
found  preschoolers  are  spending  an  aver- 
age of  54.1  hours  a  week  before  the  TV 
tube. 

The  Columbia  University  study  also 
estimated  that  the  average  American  is 
exposed  to  1,516  commercial  messages 
every  24  hours  coimting  all  media — TV, 
radio,  newspapers,  magazines,  billboards, 
and  direct  mail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.     1981 

A  bin  to  authorize  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  establish  con- 
sumer education  programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Educa- 
tion Act". 

STATEMENT     OF     FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  presently  there  do  not  exist 
adequate  resources  for  educating  and  in- 
forming consumers  about  their  role  as  par- 
ticipants In  the  marlcetplace. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  curricula  to  prepare  consumers  for 
participation  In  the  marketplace  to  demon- 
strate the  use  of  such  curricula  In  model  edu- 
cational programs  and  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness thereof;  to  provide  support  for  the 
initiation  and  maintenance  of  programs  in 
consumer  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  and  higher  education  levels;  to 
disseminate  currlcular  materials  and  other 
information  for  use  In  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  other  educational  per- 
Bonnel,  public  service  personnel,  and  com- 
munity and  labor  leaders  and  employees,  and 
government  employees  at  State,  Federal,  and 
local  levels;  to  provide  for  community  con- 
sumer education  programs;  and  to  provide 
for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terials by  mass  media  In  dealing  with  con- 
sumer education. 

CONSUMER     EDUCATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  There  is  established,  within 
the  Office  of  Education,  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Education  (referred  to  in  this  section 
as  the  ■Office")  which,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner"), 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 


(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
and  Council  on  Consumer  Education,  shall 
be  responsible  for  (A)  the  administration  of 
the  program  authorized  by  subsection  (b) 
and  (B)  the  coordination  of  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Education  which  are  related  to  con- 
sumer education.  The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  with  an  established  reputation 
In  consumer  education  and  the  fields  covered 
therein,  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  that  prescribed  for  Grade  GS- 
17  In  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"consumer  education"  means  preparation 
with  skills,  concepts  and  understanding  re- 
quired for  everyday  life  to  achieve  within 
a  framework  of  his  own  values  maximum  sat- 
isfaction and  utUlzatlon  of  resources. 

(b)  (1)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  making  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education,  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions  (including  libraries)  to 
support  research,  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects  designed  to  provide  consumer  edu- 
cation to  the  public  except  that  no  grant 
may  be  made  other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agen- 
cy, organization  or  Institution. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  such  activities  as — 

(A)  the  development  of  curricula  (Includ- 
ing Interdisciplinary  curricula)  In  consumer 
education; 

(B)  dissemination  of  Information  relating 
to  such  curricula; 

(C)  In  the  case  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  levels; 

(D)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  fellowship 
programs,  institutes,  workshops,  symposiums 
and  seminars)  for  educational  personnel  to 
prepare  them  to  teach  In  subject  matter  areas 
associated  with  consumer  education,  and  for 
public  service  personnel  (such  as,  but  not 
limited  to,  social  workers  and  poverty  work- 
ers )  government  employees,  and  labor  leaders 
and  employees; 

(E)  community  education  programs  on 
consumer  education,  Including  special  pro- 
grams for  adults;  and 

(F)  preparation  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terials suitable  for  use  by  the  mass  media  In 
dealing  with  consumer  education.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  activities  specified  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  finds  may 
be  used  for  projects  designed  to  demon- 
strate, test,  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
any  such  actlvtles,  whether  or  not  assisted 
under  this  section.  Activities  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  provide  bilingual  assistance  when 
appropriate. 

(3)  (A)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
8ut>sectlon  may  be  made  avalalble  only  upon 
application  to  the  Director.  Applications  tin- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  at 
such  time.  In  such  form,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Council  on  Consumer 
Education  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  and 
shall  be  approved  only  If  It — 

(I)  provides  that  the  activltes  and  service 
for  which  assistance  Is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by,  or  under  the  supervision  of, 
the  applicant: 

(II)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  attaining  the  purposes  of 
this  section; 

(III)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of 


the  activities  Intended  to  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  application; 

(iv)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assvire  that  Federal  funds  made  avall- 
abe  unlder  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  tised  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  In  this  section, 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds. 

(v)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedtires  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  Act;  and 

(vl)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  and  for 
keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

(B)  Ai^llcatlons  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  tinder  this 
Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  only 
If  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(C)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Council  on  Consumer  Education 
may  otherwise  provide  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation,  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  original  a{>pllcatlons. 

(4)  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  or 
project  under  this  section,  other  than  those 
Involving  currlctUum  development,  dissemi- 
nation of  curriculum  materials,  and  evalua- 
tion, shall  support  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  program  Including  costs  of 
administration;  contributions  In  kind  are 
acceptable  as  local  contribution  to  program 
006  ts. 

(c)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Coun- 
cil on  Consumer  Education  consisting  of 
twenty-one  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber as  Chairman.  The  Council  shall  consist 
of  persons  appointed  from  the  public  and 
private  sector  with  due  regard  to  their  fit- 
ness, knowledge,  and  experience  in  matt«« 
of,  but  not  limited  to  business,  academic, 
scientific,  legal,  and  information  media  ac- 
tivities as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  the 
consumer  and  consumer  education,  and  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  geographical  repre- 
sentation in  the  appointment  of  such  mem- 
l>ers:  Provided,  That  the  Council  shall  In- 
clude representatives  from  State  and  local 
agencies  re^x>nsible  for  enforcing  consumer 
protection  laws  and  shall  Include  a  repre- 
sentative each  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  Dep«irtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission. 

(A)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  provided 
however  that  eleven  o>f  the  original  Council 
appointees  shall  serve  an  Initial  term  of  two 
years.  No  Council  memljer  shall  serve  more 
than  two  consecutive  terms. 

(B)  The  Council  shall  select  a  chairman 
from  among  Its  members. 

(C)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
receive  travel  exjjenses  to  and  from  Council 
meetings  together  with  compensation  at  the 
per  diem  rate  of  a  government  employee 
with  the  rank  of  GS-18  for  each  day  they 
attend  Council  meetings. 

(2)  The  Council  shall — 

(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  and  the  Of- 
fice concerning  the  administration  of.  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  for,  and  opera- 
tions of  programs  assisted  under  this  section; 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Di- 
rector with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  funds 
appropriated    pursuant    to    subsection     (d) 
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among  the  purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(2  I  or  subsection  (b)  and  the  criteria  to  be 
used  In  approving  applications,  which  criteria 
shall  Insure  an  appropriate  geographical 
distribution  of  approved  programs  and  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation: 

IC)  develop  criteria  for  the  review  of  ap- 
plications and  their  disposition;  and 

(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  section  and  disseminate 
the  results  thereof. 

(E)  develop  an  overall  organizational  plan 
outlining  the  objectives  of  the  Cotisumer 
Education  program. 

(Pi  make  a  bi-annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress evaluating 

(Gi  co-ordinate  all  federal  consumer 
education  programs. 

(H)  hire  a  staff  of  up  to  five  persons  to 
help  It  carry  out  its  functions  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  the  advice 
of  the  Council  prior  to  appointing  the  Di- 
rector. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCK 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  agencies  with  relevant 
jurisdiction,  shall,  insofar  as  practicable 
upon  request,  render  technical  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies,  public  and  private 
nonproflt  organizations.  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  agencies,  and  other  agencies 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  play  a  role  In 
consumer  education.  The  technical  assist- 
ance shall  be  designed  to  enable  the  recipient 
agency  to  carry  on  consumer  education  pro- 
grams. 

SMALL    GRANTS 

Sec.  5  (a)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized under  section  3.  the  Commissioner, 
from  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  shall  have  the  authority  to  make  grants. 
In  sums  not  to  exceed  $10,000  annually,  to 
nonproTt  organizations  such  as  citizens 
groups  and  volunteer  organizations  working 
In  consumer  education,  and  other  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions, 
or  organizations  for  conducting  courses, 
workshops,  seminars,  symposiums,  institutes, 
and  conferences,  especially  for  adults  and 
community  groups  (other  than  the  group 
funded)   in  consumer  education. 

(b)  Priority  shall  be  given  to  those  pro- 
posals demonstrating  Innovative  approaches 
to  consumer  education. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  evidence  that 
the  interested  organization  or  group  shall 
have  been  In  existence  one  year  prior  to  the 
submission  of  a  proposal  for  Federal  funds 
and  that  It  shall  submit  an  annual  report 
on  Federal  funds  expended. 

(d)  Proposals  submitted  by  organizations 
and  groups  under  this  section  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  essential  Information  required  to 
evaluate  them,  unless  the  oragnlzaiton  or 
group  shall  volunteer  additional  Information. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Director  is  authorized  to  util- 
ize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  ln.stltution  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  The  Director  shall  publish  annually 
a  list  and  description  of  projects  supported 
under  this  Act  and  shall  distribute  such  list 
and  description  to  Interested  educational  In- 
stitutions, citizens'  groups,  consumer  orga- 
n'ZHtir-ns  a'^d  other  organisations  and  indi- 
viduals  Involved   In  consumer  education. 

AUrHORIZATlON 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1972;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  and  $35,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Provided,  however.  That 
during  each  of  those  three  fiscal  years, 
$250,000  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
Council  on  Consumer  Education. 


ByMr.  BELLMON: 

S.  1983.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  exempt  from  taxation  certain  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  is  a  great  fellow- 
ship of  united  women  and  girls.  It 
strengthens  and  extends  essential  com- 
munity services  by  improving  conditions 
for  family  living.  It  breaks  down  barriers 
of  race,  sex,  and  religion.  It  aids  in  de- 
veloping capacities  for  leadership;  and 
explores  with  confidence  new  arcEis  of 
interest  and  action  to  make  its  con- 
tribution to  the  State  and  Nation. 

The  NACWC  was  organized  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  July  1896.  by  the  merger- 
uniting  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Afro-American  Women  and  the  Colored 
Women's  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.  Mrs. 
Mary  Church  Terrell  of  Washington, 
D.C.  was  elected  the  first  president.  The 
birth  of  the  organization  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Negro  womanhood. 

The  organization  is  comprised  of  clubs 
in  40  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  purpose  of  the  establishment  of 
NACWC  in  1896  is  stated  in  the  preamble 
of  its  constitution: 

We,  the  Colored  Women  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  realizing  the  necessity  for 
organized  and  systematic  effort  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  our  people,  and  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  our  moral.  Intellectual  and 
material  strength  and  progress  do  hereby 
unite  Into  a  national  organization. 

In  an  effort  to  accomplish  its  objective, 
NACWC  has  undertaken  a  seven-point 
program.  The  organization  seeks  to: 
First,  promote  the  education  of  women 
and  girls,  and  to  hold  an  educational 
institute  biennially  at  its  convention; 
second,  raise  the  standard  of  the  home, 
third,  work  for  the  moral,  economic, 
social,  and  religious  welfare  of  women 
and  girls;  fourth,  protect  the  rights  of 
women  and  children  who  work;  fifth,  se- 
cure and  use  its  influence  for  the  guaran- 
tee of  human  rights;  sixth,  obtain  for 
all  women  the  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  highest  standards  in  all  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor;  and  seventh,  promote 
interracial  understanding,  justice,  good 
will,  and  peace  among  all  people. 

Based  on  the  NACWC  motto,  "Lifting 
as  We  Climb,"  little  bands  of  women  or- 
ganized into  clubs  have  been  helping 
people  to  help  themselves  in  hundreds 
of  neighborhoods.  These  clubs  have  as- 
sumed responsibilities  for  various  cate- 
gories of  health,  education,  welfare,  and 


civic  work  to  achieve  satisfaction  for 
themselves  and  to  benefit  their  commu- 
nities. Along  with  the  programs  carried 
on  in  local  communities  and  in  State  and 
regional  organization,  federated  clubs 
promote  national  activities  and  projects 
Recently.  Mrs.  Myrtle  OUison,  noted  ed- 
ucator of  Oklahoma  City,  who  serves  as 
NACWC  president,  brought  a  matter  to 
my  attention  relating  to  the  property 
located  in  the  District  of  Colimfibia  which 
serves  as  a  national  headquarters.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ollison 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March  26.  1971. 
Hon.  Henry  Bellmon, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bellmon:  We  were  recently 
advised  that  the  tax  exempt  status  of  the 
Clubs.  Inc.  win  be  void  as  of  July  1st  of  thla 
year.  The  exemption  was  on  our  property  at 
1601  R  Street,  N.W.  However,  we  have  recent- 
ly moved  our  Headquarters  to  5808-16th 
Street,  N.W. 

In  speaking  with  the  District  authorities, 
they  suggested  that  we  aak  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  exemption  laws  affecting  1601  R 
Street,  N.W.  Lot  78-178,  to  be  transferred  to 
Lot  0015,  Square  2724  located  at  6808-16tli 
Street,  N.Wff. 

May  we  have  your  assistance  to  have  thU 
law  anunended? 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)   Myrtle  Ollison. 

National  President. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  under 
Private  Law  85-496,  enacted  on  July  25, 
1958,  the  property  located  at  1601  R 
Street  NW.  which  served  as  the  head- 
quarters for  the  NACWC.  Inc..  was  ex- 
empt from  tax  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  headquarters  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  recently  moved  to  5808  16th 
Street  NW.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  transfer  the  tax-exempt  status  to 
this  location. 

This  organization  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  this  coimtry,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  on  the 
measure  at  an  early  date. 


June 
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By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  1984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
national  cemetery  in  Arizona. 

My  State  does  not  have  such  a  ceme- 
tery despite  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
about  one-quarter  million  veterans  in 
Arizona.  This  number  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  about  5.000  to  6,000  per  year. 

We  should  have  a  national  cemetery 
within  our  State  for  our  veterans  who 
wish  to  be  buried  with  their  comrades  in 
arms.  Creation  of  a  new  national  ceme- 
tery would  be  a  small  enough  gesture  to 
show  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered 
by  our  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
providing  for  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Arizona. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 

S.  1985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
the  labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of 
their  ingredients.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  be  known  as 
the  "Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act."  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
require  the  labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose 
each  of  their  ingredients. 

There  are  many  Americans  who,  be- 
cause cf  health  problems,  religious  cus- 
toms and  general  dietary  needs,  are 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  stricter  FDA 
regulations  on  food  labeling.  More  spe- 
cifically, I  am  told  by  many  hospital 
dieticians  of  their  difQculty  in  planning 
menus  for  patients  on  special  salt-free, 
sugar-free  diets  because  present  regula- 
tions call  for  only  a  partial  listing  of  in- 
gredients on  food  products.  Under  pres- 
ent regulations,  for  instance,  it  is  liter- 
ally impossible  to  determine  the  pre- 
dominance of  egg  yolk  in  mayonnaise, 
caffeine  in  a  bottle  of  cola  or  MSG  in 
prepared  gravy. 

The  problem  in  simple  terms  is  this: 
The  FDA  has  established  a  large  number 
of  so-called  standards  of  identity.  The 
original  and  valid  purpose  was  to  insure 
that  certain  manufactured  food  products, 
which  had  become  known  to  the  con- 
sumer by  common  names,  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  regardless  of  manu- 
facturer; in  other  words,  that  all  mayon- 
naise would  contain  the  same  basic  in- 
gredients. However,  the  FDA  has  also 
ruled  that  ingredients  in  a  great  many 
products  covered  by  a  standard  of  identity 
need  not  be  listed  on  the  label. 

Recently,  a  group  of  George  Washing- 
ton University  law  students,  organized 
and  known  as  LABEL,  Inc.,  filed  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  a 
petition  requiring  a  new  regulation 
that^ 

For  the  purposes  of  promoting  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer, all  food  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors must  list  on  the  label.  In  the  order  of 
their  predomlnence,  all  Ingredients  which  are 
contained  In  their  product. 

The  persistence  of  these  outstanding 
students — Arthur  Koch,  Gary  Laden. 
Ellis  Saull,  Louis  Kaufman,  and  Joan 
Levy — has  resulted  in  public  awareness 
of  the  lack  of  complete  food  ingredient 
labeling  and  the  necessity  for  remedial 
measures. 

Giant  Food,  a  major  retailer  in  the 
Washington  area,  has  seen  the  merit  of 
this  proposal  and  has  agreed  to  imder- 
take  a  labeling  program  for  certain  prod- 
ucts sold  imder  their  brand  name.  Their 
action  is  significant — as  well  as  o<Hn- 
mendable — for  it  demonstrates  that  this 
type  of  labeling  can  be  practiced. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  attempts  to 
rationalize  the  present,  inadequate  sys- 
tem. It  would  require  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  call  for  the  complete 
Ingredient  labeling  of  all  manufactured 
foods  which  presently  go  unlabeled  as 
to  ingredients.  It  would  also  cover  those 


that  are  partially,  and  thus,  deceptively, 
labeled.  Further,  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plete ingredient  disclosure  on  any  par- 
ticular food  product  will  cause  the  prod- 
uct to  be  deemed  'mlsbranded."  When 
"misbranding"  is  cited,  my  bill  would 
give  the  FDA  the  needed  power  to  en- 
force full  ingredient  disclosure  or  pull 
the  product  off  the  market. 

I  feel  this  bill  would  effect  a  valuable 
change  in  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  every  American  citizen  by 
providing  them  the  opportunity  to  make 
educated  choices  with  respect  to  what 
they  wish  to  eat  and  what  they  wish  to 
leave  out  of  their  diets.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  important  measure. 


United  States  and  Interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  that  month  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.J.  Res.  107.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  month  of  February  of  each  year 
as  "American  History  Month."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AMERICAN    HISTOKY     MONTH 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  month  of  February 
of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month." 

This  proclamation  would  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  this  Nation's  contribution  to 
world  history.  Furthermore,  it  would 
serve  as  a  necessary  tool  to  reflect  upon 
America's  past  at  a  time  when  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  land  to  dis- 
regard the  study  of  past  events  during 
consideration  of  present  and  future 
policy  questions  of  national  significance. 

Mr.  President,  history  provides  us  with 
all  of  the  facts  we  have  to  judge  our  brief 
visit  on  this  planet.  The  study  and  under- 
standing of  American  history  will  make 
our  task  of  predicting  the  results  of  the 
policies  which  we  as  lawmakers  imple- 
ment. This  history  has  and  continues  to 
enable  us  to  weigh  our  past  actions  with 
the  expressed  desire  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  past  errors. 

America's  history  is  rich  in  colorful 
events  and  personalities  that  we  all  fully 
recognize.  However,  our  history  also  por- 
trays a  people's  mission  to  achieve  a  just 
and  free  society.  Our  history  represents 
an  ongoing  struggle  to  achieve  this  long 
sought  goal  of  man. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  if  enacted 
will  serve  «is  a  constant  reminder  of  this 
Nation's  worldly  mission.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  and  that  it  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  107 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamatton  designating  the  month  of 
Pebniary  of  «ach  year  as  "American  History 
Month,"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,      Mr.      HARRIS.      Mr. 

Hatfield.   Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Metcalf.      Mr.     Nelson,      Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Saxbe. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.J.  Res.  108.  A  joint  resolution  to  de- 
clare a  U.S.  policy  of  achieving  popula- 
tion stabilization  by  voluntary  means. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

DECLARING  A  POLICY  OF  POPtTLATION 
STABILIZATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today,  with  Senator  Taft  and  the 
following  five  principal  sponsors,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Spong.  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing 20  Senators.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
Mr.  Williams,  a  joint  resolution  de- 
claring it  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  stabilize  the  Nation's  population 
by  voluntary  means. 

This  unprecedented  extensive  and  bi- 
partisan sponsorship  support  for  a  popu- 
lation measure  reflects  the  growing  con- 
sensus in  the  Nation  and  the  Congress 
that  now  is  the  time  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  numerous  implications  of  population 
growth  in  America  and  to  formulate  a 
specific  national  population  growth 
policy.  The  resolution  aims  to  provide  a 
framework  for  the  national  dialog  and 
decisionmaking  that  will  be  involved  in 
that  process. 

EFFECT  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
introduce  today  with  26  of  my  colleagues 
would  provide  the  first  major  step  in  the 
development  of  a  national  population 
growth  policy.  Its  enactment  would  serve 
three  important  fimctions: 

First,  it  would  constitute  a  clear  na- 
tional commitment  to  achieve  a  stable 
population.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  a  society  such  as  ours  in  which  so 
many  customs  and  incentives  encourag- 
ing childbearing  have  become  deeply  em- 
bedded. 

As  James  Reston  recently  wrote: 

The  history  of  mankind  Is  strewn  with  hab- 
its and  creeds  and  dogmas  that  were  es- 
sential in  one  age  and  disastrous  In  another. 

The  higher  mortality  rates  of  the  years 
in  the  past  made  it  imperative  for  all 
societies  to  develop  social  organizations 
Eind  values  encouraging  individuals  to 
produce  enough  children  to  insure  the 
societies'  survival.  However,  in  our  coun- 
try and  other  developed  countries,  these 
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pressures  have  persisted  even  after  a  pre- 
cipitous fall  in  the  mortality  rate  has 
rendered  them  anachronistic. 

Because  these  influences  are  so 
thoroughly  integrated  into  such  funda- 
mental institutions  as  the  family  and 
into  our  traditional  conception  of  male 
and  female  roles,  most  Americans  are  not 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  en- 
couraged to  maintain  a  fertility  level 
more  suited  to  the  past  than  to  the  pres- 
ent or  futiire.  In  order  to  create  a  new 
awareness  and  new  opportunities  for 
men  and  women  to  replace  the  present 
large-family  incentives,  we  must  estab- 
lish a  specific  national  goal  of  stabiliza- 
tion and  provide  convincing  evidence  of  a 
strong  national  commitment  to  reach 
that  goal. 

This  resolution  would  make  clear  both 
the  goal  and  the  commitment. 

Second,  the  resolution  would  create  a 
positive  context  to  encourage  the  re- 
search needed:  First,  to  develop  volun- 
tary incentives  for  curbing  population 
growth  and,  second,  to  develop  the  safest, 
most  effective,  and  convenient  contra- 
ceptives. 

At  present,  we  know  very  little  about 
parental  motivation  and  the  determi- 
nants of  family  size:  that  is,  why  one 
family  has  six  children  and  another  only 
two.  Enactment  of  this  resolution  will 
declare  that  population  research  and 
contraceptive  research  deserves  a  high 
national  priority  not  presently,  or  ever, 
afforded  these  research  areas.  Indeed, 
the  administration,  despite  my  strong 
urging,  has  refused  to  request  any  fimd- 
ing  for  population  research  and  popula- 
tion information  discrimination  under 
the  new  Family  Planning  Services  and 
Population  Research  Act  of  1970 — Pub- 
lic Law  91-572. 

In  an  April  6  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Rich- 
ardson, I  called  for  population  research 
funding  of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971 — one-sixth  of  the  amount  author- 
ized— and  S50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972 — the  full  authorization  amoimt. 
Presently,  there  is  a  $15  million  backlog 
of  population  research  applications  to 
the  National  Institute  for  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development.  In  reply  on 
May  20.  Secretary  Richardson  noted  a 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  of  $38 
million  for  population  research,  but 
what  he  did  not  say  is  that  all  of  these 
funds  are  requested  under  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
thereby  ignoring  the  new  $50  million  au- 
thorization under  title  X.  This  oversight 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue,  and  I 
plan  to  urge  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  begin  funding  the  new  public  law 
in  fiscal  year  1972  and  to  do  so  at  the  full 
authorized  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  April  6  and 
Secretary  Richardson's  May  20  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  prior  to  printing  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
R0TH>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  third, 
this  resolution  would  provide  our  inter- 
national population  programs  with  more 
credibiUty. 

The  planet  as  a  whole,  particularly  the 
less  developed  world,  is  being  dangerously 
threatened  by  imchecked  population 
growth.  Most  of  Asia  and  Latin  America 
cannot  survive  a  population  doubling- 
time  of  25  years  or  less — which  is  where 
they  are  headed — without  experiencing 
famines,  massive  unemployment,  and 
unceasing  cycles  of  revolution  and  re- 
pression. 

If  we  intend  to  convince  the  develop- 
ing nations  that  their  progress  and  sur- 
\1val  as  viable  states  demands  a  dramatic 
drop  in  the  birth  rate,  it  will  have  to  be 
by  example.  Enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  a  sign  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  intend  to  practice  what  we 
preach. 

AN      AMERICAN      POPtTLATION      PROBLEM 

Until  recently,  most  Americans  viewed 
the  population  explosion  primarily  as  a 
foreign  phenomenon  threatening  the 
survival  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
in  the  less  developed  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The  Malthu- 
sian  prediction  of  famine  and  mass  star- 
vation that  haunts  much  of  the  world  is 
not  imminent  in  this  country. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  we  face  a  very- 
real  population  problem  here  at  home — 
a  problem  that  seriously  threatens  our 
spiritual  and  physical  environment  and 
thus  the  basic  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

In  1950,  there  were  151  million  Ameri- 
cans. Today  there  are  208  million.  By 
the  year  2000 — only  29  years  from  now — 
that  number  is  expected  to  swell  to 
roughly  300  million.  In  other  words,  if 
present  growth  patterns  persist,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  will  double 
in  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century. 

Such  growth  carmot  continue  indefi- 
nitely. As  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences 1965  study,  "The  Growth  of  U.S. 
Population,"  said: 

I{  present  fertility  and  mortality  trends 
persist.  ItTS.)  population  will  surpass  the 
present  world  population  in  a  century  and 
a  half.  And  In  about  650  years,  there  would 
be  one  person  per  square  foot  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  the  very  long  run,  con- 
tinual growth  of  the  United  States  popula- 
tion would  first  become  Intolerable  and  then 
physically  Impossible. 

So  the  question  is  not  whether  to  halt 
papulation  growth  in  this  country  at 
some  point.  Population  stabilization — 
holding  total  population  size  relatively 
constant  by  reducing  the  birth  rate  to  a 
level  which  aruiual  births  approximately 
balance  annual  deaths — must  inevitably 
occur  in  a  nation  with  finite  space  and 
resources.  The  real  issue,  rather,  is  when 
and  how  to  stabilize  our  population. 

THE     NEED     TO     ACT     NOW 

Because  of  our  great,  untapped  ca- 
pacity to  feed  many  more  people  than 
we  currently  do  in  this  country,  some 
have  argued  that  the  present  rate  of 
population  growth  in  America  is  accept- 
able— at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
However,  when  one  looks  beyond  the  re- 


quirements for  mere  subsistence  and  con- 
siders the  services  needed  to  create  and 
preserve  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
all  of  our  citizens,  the  need  becomes  clear 
for  a  policy  to  slow  down,  then  halt  pop- 
ulation growth. 

President  Nixon  made  this  point  in  his 
population  message  of  July  18,  1969. 
when  he  said : 

Only  recently  has  It  come  to  be  seen  that 
pressing  problems  are  also  posed  for  advanced 
industrial  countries  when  their  populations 
Increase  at  the  rate  that  the  United  States, 
for  example,  must  now  anticipate.  Pood  sup- 
plies may  be  ample  In  such  nations,  but 
social  supplies — the  capacity  to  educate 
youth,  to  provide  privacy  and  living  space, 
to  maintain  the  processes  of  ojjen,  demo- 
cratic government— may  be  grievously 
strained.  ...  I  t>elleve  that  many  of  our  pres- 
ent  social  problems  may  be  related  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  only  fifty  years  in 
which  to  accommodate  the  second  hundi«(l 
million  Americans. 

The  pressure  and  cost  of  having  to 
acconmiodate  the  third  hundred  million 
Americans  in  the  scant  three  decades 
looming  immediately  ahead  of  us  can 
only  further  aggravate  the  social  ten- 
sions and  strains  the  Nation  is  experi- 
encing. 

To  begin  with,  the  present  rate  of 
population  growth  will  make  the  solu- 
tion of  nearly  all  our  problems  more  dif- 
ficult and  expensive.  Rebuilding  our  de- 
cajang  central  cities  over  the  next  30 
years  will  be  rendered  considerably  more 
costly  and  complex  by  the  massing  of  an 
additional  80  million  Americans  in  our 
urban  areas  by  the  year  2000. 

Efforts  to  rescue  our  deteriorating  en- 
vironment will  be  complicated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  100  million  more  consimiers  of 
resources  and  producers  of  pollution. 
Most  environmental  damage  in  the 
United  States  today  is  the  product  of 
high  levels  of  consumption  combined 
with  a  powerful  and  often  mismanaged 
technology.  According  to  recent  Census 
Bureau  statistics,  population  growth  will 
produce  37  percent  of  consumption  in- 
creases anticipated  over  the  next  15 
years. 

Nowhere  is  this  consumption  and  pol- 
lution threat  any  greater  than  in  my 
State  of  California  with  its  estimated 
20.300.000  persons  as  of  this  spring.  Since 
its  statehood,  California  has  experi- 
enced the  fastest  population  growth  of 
any  State,  and  over  the  last  120  years  it 
has  had  by  far  the  fastest  average  in- 
crease per  decade.  By  1964,  60  percent  of 
all  Califomians  were  residing  in  urban 
areas,  and  the  urban  proportion  con- 
tinues to  increase  rapidly  with  more  and 
more  concentration  in  enormous,  sprawl- 
ing metropolitan  areas  in  the  north  and 
south  of  the  State. 

Furthermore,  as  our  population  grows 
we  may  be  reaching  more  thresholds  of 
ecological  imbalance.  In  other  words,  ad- 
verse ecological  effects  are  often  more 
than  proportionate  to  added  population. 

Thus,  the  question  of  whether  to  es- 
tablish a  papulation  stabdlizatioai  px>llcy 
now  or  later  is  really  a  question  of  what 
policy  we  should  employ  with  regard  to 
our  scarce  public  resources  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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Do  we  want  to  concentrate  our  limited 
tax  dollars  on  more  schools,  or  on  better 
education? 

On  more  housing  units,  or  on  the 
elimination  of  urban  and  rural  slums? 

Do  we,  in  short,  want  more  quantity 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  or  a  better 
quality  of  life  and  better  distribution  of 
goods  and  services? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  know  the 
answer  to  these  questions:  the  American 
people  are  demanding  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  safety  of  their  physical 
and  social  environment. 

While  there  are  numerous  benefits  to 
be  realized  from  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  population  growth,  there  appear  to  be 
few  costs  associated  with  a  reasonable 
stabilization  policy.  Both  our  military 
might  and  prolific  economy  currently 
are  founded  on  a  scientific  and  techno- 
logical base;  they  are  no  longer  depend- 
ent on  increased  numbers  for  their 
maintenance  and  growth.  Nor  do  we 
appear  to  have  any  aggregate  manpower 
shortages  as  a  nation.  Indeed,  our  prob- 
lem in  recent  years  has  been  one  of 
persistent  unemployment  and  xmder- 
employment. 

Finally,  a  compelling  reason  for  initiat- 
ing a  population  policy  now  Is  the 
considerable  time  It  will  take  to  halt 
U.S.  population  growth.  Even  if  American 
families  began  tomorrow  having  only  two 
children  on  the  average — just  enough 
to  replace  themselves — our  population 
would  continue  to  grow  until  the  year 
2037,  when  it  would  be  roughly  277  mil- 
lion persons — 70  million  larger  than  it 
Is  today. 

In  order  to  stop  population  growth 
Immediately,  couples  would  have  to 
average  only  one  child  in  the  coming 
years,  a  practice  that  would  alter  the 
age  composition  of  our  population  by 
drastically  reducing  the  proportion  of 
^oung  people  and  produce  grave  disrup- 
tive effects  on  the  school  system  and  the 
labor  market. 

Realistic  proposals  for  movement  to- 
ward population  stabilization  range  from 
calls  for  families  averaging  two  chil- 
dren— so-called  replacement  level — to 
birth  rates  running  slightly  below  re- 
placement. But  all  of  them  require  be- 
tween 35  and  70  years  to  achieve  their 
goal. 

The  establishment  of  a  policy  designed 
to  stabilize  JJS.  population  growth  rep- 
resents the  sensible  and  prudent  course 
to  take  at  this  time. 

VOLUNTARY    MEANS 

The  question  remains  how  to  effectu- 
ate this  policy. 

In  ariy  discussion  of  means  or  methods, 
one  point  must  be  made  crystal  clear:  co- 
ercion is  totally  unacceptable  as  a  means 
of  lowering  the  birth  rate.  On  this  there 
can  be  no  compromise.  Initiating  a  pop- 
ulation stabilization  px)licy  must  serve  to 
expand  individual  freedom  and  choice, 
not  to  reduce  it.  All  government  policies 
and  programs  to  achieve  stabilization 
must  rely  on  voluntary  action  in  order  to 
be  consistent  with  the  basic  American 
traditions  of  maximum  individual  free- 
dom within  our  democratic  system. 


FAMILY    PLANNING    NOT    ENOtTGH 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  exjject 
our  population  problem  to  disappiear  by 
itself  or  be  solved  inadvertently  through 
other  public  programs. 

For  example,  the  hope  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  efforts  to  eliminate  un- 
wanted fertility  authorized  by  the  Family 
Planning  and  Population  Research  Act 
of  1970— Public  Law  91-572 — will  be  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  birth  rate  to  replace- 
ment level  or  below.  There  are  two  fun- 
damental difficulties  with  this  exp>ecta- 
tion: 

First,  family  planning  programs  seek 
only  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  unwanted 
pregnancies  by  providing  citizens  with 
the  opportunity  to  plan  the  number  and 
spacing  of  their  children.  Family  plan- 
ning programs  do  not  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  number  of  children  a  family 
desires.  Any  program  that  seeks  to  halt 
population  growth,  must  in  addition  to 
providing  for  total  availability  of  fam- 
ily planning  services,  seek  to  insure  that 
the  number  of  wanted  births  is  consist- 
ent with  a  stable  population. 

Thus,  reliance  on  family  planning  pro- 
grams alone  to  achieve  stability  amounts 
to  demographic  roulette.  For  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  in  advance  if  the 
elimination  of  all  imwanted  fertility  will 
lead  to  zero  growth. 

This  constitutes  an  unacceptably  large 
social  risk  since  small  absolute  differ- 
ences in  desired  family  size  on  an  indi- 
vidual level  can  result  in  huge  commu- 
lative  differences  for  the  society  as  a 
whole.  For  instance,  if  families  in  this 
country  choose  to  have  only  two  chil- 
dren on  the  average,  oui  papulation  100 
years  from  now  would  be  340  million  pjer- 
sons;  an  average  family  size  of  three 
children,  on  the  other  hand,  would  re- 
sult in  nearly  a  billion  Americans  by  2071. 

The  second  problem  with  this  argu- 
ment— that  counsels  sole  reliance  on 
family  planning  programs  to  stabilize 
population — ^is  the  failure  to  recognize 
that  America's  population  growth  is  not 
due  primarily  to  the  ix)or.  Most  of  our 
papulation  growth  comes  from  children 
bom  into  middle-class  families.  A  study 
revealed  that  only  29  p>ercent  of  children 
bom  from  1960  to  1965  were  bom  to 
poor  or  near-px)or  mothers. 

Since  present  family  planning  pro- 
grams are  directed  almost  exclusively  at 
those  who  lack  the  income  to  purchase 
family  planning  counseling  services  and 
contraceptives  from  existing  private 
sources,  they  do  not  reach  that  portion 
of  the  papulation  that  is  responsible  for 
the  majority  of  births — the  middle  class. 
Furthermore,  the  Impression  is  created 
that  stabilization  is  just  a  euphemism  for 
the  elimination  of  certain  lower-income 
groupjs  in  our  society,  giving  rise  to 
charges  of  genocide. 

Therefore,  to  be  just  and  effective,  a 
national  pjolicy  to  stabilize  population 
must  contain  a  comprehensive  public 
education  program  and  noncoercive  in- 
centives addressed  equally  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society — rich  and  px»r. 
male  and  female,  black,  brown,  and 
white. 


POPtTLATION    DISTRIBtrnON    NO    ANSWKR 

Others  have  expressed  the  hopje  that 
sp)eciflc  policies  to  reduce  population 
growrth  can  be  avoided  by  relying  upon 
programs  designed  to  redistribute  our 
population  from  high  density  to  less- 
crowded  areas.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
maldistribution  Ls  undoubtedly  one  ele- 
ment of  our  population  problem. 

But,  as  was  explained  In  the  March 
1971  interim  report  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future,  on  which  I 
now  serve  along  with  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution: 

National  population  growth  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  caanot  be  treated  as 
an  either-or  affair.  The  distribution  of 
population  is  problematic  in  many  ways.  But 
the  choice  among  ways  to  redirect  growth 
does  not  eliminate  the  necessity  of  making 
a  choice  about  when  the  nation  could  best 
accommodate  300  million  jjeople  or  whether 
it  should  accommodate  400  million. 

In  siunmary,  there  is  only  one  way  this 
Nation  can  be  assured  of  attaining  a 
stable  population  in  a  rational  equitable, 
noncoercive  fashion:  We  must  develop 
an  explicit  national  policy  designed  to 
reduce  average  family  size  to  a  level  con- 
sistent with  achieving  zero  growth  with- 
in a  reasonable  pieriod  of  time. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  move  from 
debate  to  action  has  arrived.  We  have 
reached  the  point  in  history  where  a  re- 
sponsible, rational,  moral  solution  to  the 
population  problem  must  be  developed. 
This  joint  resolution  to  adopt  a  pohcy 
of  stabilizing  population  in  the  United 
States  by  voluntary  means  is  a  necessary 
and  important  first  step  toward  that 
solution. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  three  brief 
points. 

First,  the  question  of  population 
growth  and  the  need  for  a  stabilization 
policy  in  our  Nation  is  not  a  partisan, 
ideological,  or  regional  issue.  This  reso- 
lution is  sponsored  by  17  Democrats  and 
10  Republicans,  from  every  geographic 
area  of  the  Nation,  whose  philosophies 
cover  the  entire  political  and  social  spoc- 
trum. 

Second,  I  have  considered  very  care- 
fully the  relationship  of  this  resolution 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  Amer- 
ican Future,  on  which  I  serve.  The  Com- 
mission presented  its  interim  report  this 
past  March  and  is  due  to  present  its 
final  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  about  10  months.  Its  In- 
terim report  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
substance  of  this  resolution,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  majority  of  the  Commission  wall 
conclude  that  beginning  to  implement 
a  voluntary  population  stabilization 
policy  is  necessary.  I  anticipate  that  the 
Commission's  major  contribution  will  be 
to  make  recommendations  of  a  timetable 
£ind  spjecific  voluntary  methods  and 
programs  for  achieving  stabilization  of 
our  population. 

Finally.  I  expoct  this  resolution,  as 
was  its  predecessor  resolution  in  the  last 
Congress — Senate  Joint  Resolution  214 
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introduced  by  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Joseph  Tyd- 
ings,  who  has  provided  great  leadership 
in  this  field — will  be  referred  to  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and 
within  that  committee  to  the  new  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair.  As  evi- 
denced by  the  strong  support  this  reso- 
lution has  already  gathered  in  the  Sen- 
ate, It  is  neither  visionary  nor  unfeasi- 
ble to  seek  its  adoption  in  this  Con- 
gress. That  is  my  purpose  in  introducing 
it  today.  And  I  shall  do  all  I  can.  with 
the  help  of  Senator  Taft,  Senator  Cook, 
Senator  Hart,  Senator  Inouye,  Senator 
Packwood,  and  Senator  Sponc.  and  the 
other  20  cosponsors.  to  achieve  that  goal 
In  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit    1 

April    6,    1971. 
Hon.   Eluot  RicHAaDSON. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 
Deab  Mr.  Secrbtary:    I  regret  that  I  was 
iinable  to  be  with  you  at  the  Congressional 
luncheon  January  28  celebrating  the  passage 
of  the  Family  Planning  Services  and  Popu- 
lation Research  Act.  I  certainly  Join  you  In 
support  of  an  enlarged  Federal  role  In  this 
area. 

I  am,  therefore,  distressed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare 
appears  to  be  delaying  the  Implementation  of 
the  legislation  by  faUlng  to  request  adequate 
financial  support  for  the  newly  authorized 
programs.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you 
announced  at  the  luncheon  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  seek  $6  million  In  supplemental 
funds  for  famUy  planning  services  in  FY  1971 
under  the  new  title  X  authority.  That  figure 
seenw  terribly  Inadequate  In  light  of  Senate 
approval  last  December  of  a  $12  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  this  purpose  and 
in  view  of  the  title  X  FY  1971  authorization 
for  services  of  $42,750  mUUon  in  addition 
to  current  obligations. 

I  understand  that  there  Is  a  sizable  back- 
log of  applications  for  family  planning  proj- 
ect grants  that  could  be  funded  this  fiscal 
year.  Since  the  admlnUtratlon  budget  does 
contain  an  increase  In  service  funds  for  FY 
1972.  the  Department  obviously  recognizes 
the  existence  of  large  scale  community  de- 
mand for  such  programs  and  the  need  for 
increased  expenditures.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Injecting  $12  million,  rather  than  $6  mUllon, 
Into  the  field  this  fiscal  year  would  facilitate 
a  more  orderly  expansion  to  the  projected 
FY  1972  level  and  would  enhance  the  possl- 
bUlty  of  Congressional  support  for  the  FY 
1972  request. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  In  December  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $5  million  for 
population  research  In  FY  1971.  With  an 
FY  1971  authorization  of  $30  million,  with 
large  backlogs  of  applications  for  such  re- 
search funds  on  hand  at  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment, and  with  Congressional  support 
for  additional  fimds  obviously  available  I 
cannot  understand  your  reluctance  to  press 
forward  with  Increased  funding  for  these  re- 
search programs  this  year. 

My  concern  extends  also  to  the  FY  1972 
request  for  population  research.  With  author- 
ity to  request  $78  million  the  budget  calls  for 
only  $38  million — an  Increase  of  $1P  million 
over  FY  1971.  This  Is  not  even  sufficient  to 
fund  the  existing  backlog  of  $15  million  In 
approved  but  unfunded  applications  on  hand 
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at  NICHD.  It  also  falls  far  short  of  the  $50 
million  which  you  stated.  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  last  August,  was  the  Etepartmenfs 
projection  of  funds  necessary  for  popula- 
tion research  In  FY  1972.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  developments  In  the  research  fieH  during 
the  past  six  months  that  would  make  a  re- 
duction In  that  projection  possible  or  de- 
sirable. Although  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
budgetary  pressures  and  constraints  which 
limit  the  Department's  Initiatives,  I  believe  It 
is  urgent  to  begin  full  Implementation  of  the 
population  research  program. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  President 
Nixon's  statement  In  his  Message  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future.  "One 
of  the  most  serious  challenges  to  human  des- 
tiny In  the  last  third  of  this  century  will  be 
the  growth  of  the  population.  Whether  man's 
response  to  that  challenge  will  be  a  cause  for 
pride  or  for  despair  In  the  year  2000  wUl 
dep>end  very  much  on  what  we  do  today." 

I  hope  you  will  give  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  Increasing  your  request  to  $12 
million  for  FY  1971  services  funding  under 
title  X  and  to  requesting  population  re- 
search refunding  of  at  least  $5  million  for 
FY  1971  and  at  least  $50  million  for  FY 
1972. 

Sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston. 

The  Secretary  of  Health. 

Ei)XrCAT10N,    AND    WELFARE. 

Washington,  DC,  May  20.  1971. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  lor 
your  letter  of  April  6  expressing  support  for 
additional  funding  for  the  population  re- 
search and  family  planning  services  pro- 
grams. 

A  $6  million  supplemental  to  the  1971 
budget  for  Family  Planning  Services  has  been 
approved  and  recently  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. The  amount  of  this  request  has  to  be 
considered  In  the  context  of  our  commit- 
ment to  these  programs  In  the  1972  budget, 
and  the  fact  that  only  two  months  are  left 
In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  the  President  stated  In  his  Health 
Message,  he  Is  requesting  $130  million  in 
1972  for  family  planning  programs.  This  In- 
cludes an  Increase  for  fanally  planning  serv- 
ices which  almost  triples  the  1971  program. 
Of  this  amount.  $61  million  Is  being  re- 
quested to  Implement  the  new  legislation 
and  $29  million  to  continue  projects  author- 
ized under  "ntle  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  $38  million  budgeted  for  population 
research  represents  a  more  than  142%  in- 
crease above  the  1970  level— more  than  3.5 
times  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose In  1969  when  this  Administration  took 
office. 

This  funding  level  must  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  competing  needs  for  a  number  of 
Important  programs  In  addition  to  family 
planning  services.  Including  cancer  research, 
alcoholism,  and  restructuring  of  our  systems 
for  delivery  of  health  care.  Olven  many 
pressing  demands  for  limited  public  re- 
sources, we  believe  the  amounts  now  budg- 
eted for  population  programs  are  manifest 
evidence  of  the  priority  we  place  on  family 
planning  and  do  represent  a  realistic  com- 
mitment by  the  Administration. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Elliot  Richardson. 

Secretary 


ExHiBrr  2 
S.J.  Res.  108 
Whereas  every  nation's  finite  space  and  re- 
sources will  neceasarlly  and  inevitably  cause 
human  population  to  stabilize,  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  public  policies  to 
reduce  the  birth  rate  voluntarily  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  human  rights  and  in- 


dividual conscience  Is  the  most  moral  uii 
democratic  way  to  Insure  that  such  stablli»». 
tlon  Is  not  forced  upon  the  nation  by  hlghei 
death  rates  or  other  social  catastrophes  and 
Whereas  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
seek  a  world  with  a  healthy  environment 
clean  air  and  water,  uncluttered  land,  copU 
ous  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  and  wil- 
derness and  wildlife  In  variety  and  abund- 
ance. In  which  the  dignity  of  human  lire  U 
enhanced,  and 

Whereas  unchecked  population  growth  In- 
creases the  difficulty  and  cost  of  solving  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems  of 
the  United  States,  and  coupled  with  modem 
technology  and  standards  of  living,  contrtb- 
utes  to  the  pollution  and  degradation  of  the 
environment,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  by  Its  own  example  that  the 
United  States  can  play  a  leading  role  In  the 
fight  to  curb  world  population  growth  which 
Is  obstructing  economic  progress  and  threat- 
ening starvation,  mass  unemployment,  and 
civil  strife  In  the  developing  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  and 

Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  a  half  oen- 
tury  or  more  may  be  required  for  population 
within  the  United  States  to  stabilize  after  a 
national  average  of  two  children  per  family 
Is  achieved,  and 

Whereas  the  longer  development  of  ra- 
tional public  policies  to  reduce  the  birth  rate 
Is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  and  costly  it  wlU 
become  to  Insure  that  socially  undesirable 
pressures,  including  an  Increased  death  rate 
for  population  stabUlzatlon  are  avoided- 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  U 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
and  develop,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  the 
necessary  attitudes  and  policies,  and  to  Im- 
plement them  by  actions  which  will,  by  vol- 
untary means  consistent  with  human  rights 
and  individual  conscience,  stabilize  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  and  thereby  pro- 
mote the  future  well-being  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  and  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution,  introduced  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California, 
which  commits  our  Nation  to  the  volun- 
tary stabilization  of  population  growth. 

This  joint  resolution  is  timely  and  im- 
portant because  it  expresses  very  clearly 
the  recognition  of  the  Congress  that  as  a 
top  priority  we  must  continue  to  de- 
velop attitudes  and  policies,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  to  stabilize  population 
growth  in  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  statistics  are  alarming.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  world  popula- 
tion will  double  to  over  7  billion  people 
by  the  year  2005.  Of  course,  the  impli- 
cations of  population  projections  go  far 
beyond  the  realm  of  statistics.  Our  imme- 
diate concern  must  be  the  quality  of  hu- 
man life. 

During  fiscal  year  1970  the  US. 
Government  expended  $88  9  million 
on  population  control  nrogrpm.s  in 
the  United  States  and  another  S54.1  mil- 
lion overseas  through  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Develo' ment  and  the  D3- 
partment  of  State.  These  figures  are  en- 
couraging if  it  is  remem.bered  that  in 
1964.  the  US.  Govermient  did  njt  spend 
as  much  as  $1  on  familv  planning. 

This  resolution  reoresents  an  impor- 
tant first  step — a  willingness  to  devote  re- 
sources, energies,  and  encouragement  to 
the  voluntary  planning  of  our  poDUlation 
growth.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure, 
which  enjoys  wide  bipartisan  support, 
will  receive  early  and  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  cosponsor  the  Joint 
resolution  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr,  Cranston)  ,  and  to 
express  appreciation  for  his  leadership 
in  this  exceedingly  important  area. 

With  each  passing  year,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  growth  of 
human  populations  must  eventually 
cease.  The  only  debatable  questions,  it 
would  seem,  relate  to  when  we  will  reach 
a  zero  rate  of  growth  and  by  what  means. 
With  the  introduction  of  this  resolution, 
the  Senate  is  called  upon  to  endorse  a 
population  policy  which  would  eventually 
produce  a  balance  between  births  and 
deaths;  that  is,  a  stabilization  of  the  size 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
before  the  environmental  and  humani- 
tarian costs  of  increasing  numbers  of 
people  become  too  high.  Few  objectives 
would  appear  to  be  so  obviously  deserving 
of  support. 

At  this  point  some  people  are  asking: 
have  we  not  already  done  enough  in  the 
field  of  establishing  a  population  policy 
for  the  United  States?  Thanks  to  the 
action  of  the  Congress  last  year,  family 
planning  services  should  now  be  a  more 
adequately  funded  part  of  public  sector 
health  care.  But  let  us  examine  what 
family  planning  really  means,  sund  how 
much  the  full  provision  of  these  services 
would  contribute  to  the  stabilization  of 
the  numbers  of  our  population  within  the 
United  States. 

Family  planning  means  action  by  indi- 
viduals and  couples  to  plan  and  assure 
the  number  and  timing  of  children  that 
they  want.  As  a  part  of  medical  care,  with 
many  social  overtones,  family  planning 
is  a  basic  human  right,  as  agreed  to  by 
30  heads  of  state  in  a  United  Nations 
declaration  on  the  subject.  In  the  United 
States,  the  National  Center  for  Family 
Planning  Services  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  the  nuiin  govern- 
mental agencies  responsible  at  this  time 
for  family  planning  as  a  health  service 
for  all  Americans.  This  right  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479, 
1965,  and  was  made  an  effective  right 
for  those  in  need  of  subsidized  service  by 
provision  of  moneys  under  the  Tydings 
legislation,  now  Public  Law  91-572.  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  More 
than  $40  million  is  currently  being  con- 
sidered as  an  appropriation  under  this 
authorization.  This  appropriation  Is 
essential  and  should  be  provided 
promptly  by  Congress. 

Yet.  full  acceptance  of  family  plan- 
ning under  this  program,  I  am  told,  would 
only  reduce  the  birth  rate  in  the  United 
States  from  18  births  per  thousand  pop- 
ulation to  17  births  per  thousand  popula- 
tion. Full  use  of  family  planning  meth- 
ods to  prevent  all  unwanted  births,  to 
all  income  groups,  would  produce  a  re- 
duction of  only  a  little  more :  a  birth  rate 
of  about  16  per  thousand.  To  avoid  in- 
crease in  our  population  size,  we  would 
need  a  birth  rate  that  matched  the  death 
rate:  nine  per  thousand.  It  thus  seems 
clear  that  population  policy  must  involve 
more  than  the  provision  of  adequate 
family  planning  services. 

What,  in  addition,  can  be  done  to  en- 
courage lower  fertility?  For  one,  we  could 


provide  expanded  opportunities  for  wom- 
en to  have  satisfactory  jobs  outside  the 
home.  So  long  as  women  are  dependent 
for  their  primary  source  of  satisfaction 
In  life  in  bearing  and  rearing  children, 
they  are  likely  to  continue  to  have  chil- 
dren in  numbers  that  probably  will  ex- 
ceed those  consistent  with  what  is  best 
for  all  of  us.  Society  must  give  satisfac- 
tions to  women  if  women's  own  interests 
are  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  Nation. 
As  another  measure,  we  could  give  the 
single  person  the  same  tax  treatment 
as  married  couples.  F^irther  we  could  re- 
examine our  abortion  and  other  policies 
in  light  of  explicit  population  control  ob- 
jectives. 

What  it  appears  we  must  do  now  is  to 
adopt  a  national  population  policy  that 
would  have  as  its  primary  objective  a  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  American  family. 
Since  some  have  suggested  that  popula- 
tion control  is  essentially  a  poor  people's 
problem,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  If  we  accept  a  family 
income  of  $4,000  as  the  definition  of  poor, 
it  will  be  seen  the  poor  will  account  for 
only  22  percent  of  the  children  in  our 
next  generation.  The  vast  majority,  or 
78  percent,  will  be  produced  by  other 
than  poor  families. 

Our  population  policy  then  should  be 
directed  toward  aU — not  merely  poor — 
Americans.  All  segments  of  the  country 
are  in  need  of  education,  of  opportunities 
for  women  to  participate  in  the  main- 
stream of  economic  life,  and  of  enlight- 
ened employment  and  income  policies.  If 
we  fail  to  satisfy  those  needs,  we  run 
risis  to  society  which  under  any  circum- 
stances must  be  considered  unaccepta- 
ble. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 108 — to  declare  a  U.S.  policy  of 
achie\'ing  population  stabilization  by 
voluntary  means — tmd  to  urge  its  speedy 
and  favorable  consideration  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

The  1970's  are  the  bicentennial  decade 
of  this  coimtry.  Our  Poimding  Fathers 
settled  a  continent  on  the  basis  of  equal- 
ity for  every  State  and  opportunity  for 
all  individuals.  We  have  come  to  lead 
the  world  in  technical  skill  said  indus- 
trial power.  We  have  sent  our  citizens  to 
walk  on  the  moon.  And  as  a  nation  we 
have  never  turned  away  from  any  chal- 
lenge because  it  was  too  big,  too  fear- 
some, too  hard  to  manage. 

Our  vision  has  been  westward.  Our  eyes 
have  been  on  the  future.  Our  concern 
has  always  been.  What  can  be,  not  what 
might  have  been.  We  have  not  been 
afraid  to  ask  apparently  unanswerable 
questions  and  then  to  search  for  the 
answers  while  others  were  still  framing 
their  questions. 

Today,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  Eis  a  nation  must  ask  ourselves 
a  new  set  of  questions  and  then  we  must 
look  together  toward  the  future — ^not 
backward  into  the  past — to  find  a  new 
set  of  answers. 

Today  this  Nation  faces  a  pervading 
crisis  which  some  call  a  population  ex- 
plosion, others  an  ecological  threat,  still 
others  a  polluted  environment.  Because 
population  and  pollution  are  Interde- 
pendent, I  will  speak  of  a  population 


crisis — a  crisis  which  makes  a  mockery 
of  "America  the  Beautiful."  Who  could 
write  today  that  our  "alabaster  cities 
gleam  undimmed  by  human  tears"?  Even 
our  "purple  mountain  majesties  at»ove 
the  fruited  plain"  are  hidden  by  a  veil  of 
smog,  while  DDT  and  fertilizers  pom- 
pollution  from  the  golden  wheat  fields 
into  opaque  and  sluggish  water. 

We  are  living  today  in  a  country  of 
more  than  206  million  people,  70  percent 
of  whom  live  in  urban  areas,  and  with 
an  annual  GNP  which  is  reaching  mind- 
boggling  proportions.  But,  In  spite  of  our 
affluence  and  ingenuity,  we  are  beginning 
to  have  trouble  in  buying  clean  air,  pure 
water,  or  simply  a  piece  of  unoccupied 
space. 

The  real  threat  facing  us  is  not  creep- 
ing socialism  or  creeping  capitalism,  but 
rather  creeping  populationism.  The 
growth  of  our  population,  generation  by 
generation,  year  by  year,  is  putting  pres- 
sure on  many  of  the  resources  we  value, 
not  only  our  lands  and  waters,  our  forests 
and  plains,  but  also  our  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals, our  roads  and  ciUes.  our  recrea- 
tion, and  ultimately,  of  course,  our  whole 
standard  of  living. 

President  Nixon  has  already  given  im- 
precedented  attention  to  population 
growth.  In  the  first  Presidential  message 
to  Congress  on  population  in  July  1969 
the  President  said : 

I  believe  that  many  of  our  present  social 
problems  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  only  fifty  years  In  which  to 
accommodate  the  second  hundred  mUllon 
Americans.  In  fact,  since  1945  alone  some 
90  million  babies  have  been  bom  in  this 
country.  We  have  thvis  had  to  accomplish 
in  a  very  few  decades  an  adjustment  to 
population  growth  which  was  once  spread 
over  centuries.  And  It  now  appears  that  we 
will  have  to  provide  for  a  third  hundred 
million  Americans  In  a  period  of  lust  30 
years. 

Human  life  exists  only  in  the  space 
of  barely  half  a  mile  of  oxygen  above  the 
land  areas  of  this  plsmet.  Human  popula- 
tion cannot  expand  indefinitely  because 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  are  no 
other  points  in  the  entire  universe  where 
human  beings  can  survive.  Furthermore, 
every  single  human  being  becomes  a 
burden  on  the  environment:  his  food, 
shelter,  his  very  breath,  and  all  his  pos- 
sessions come  from  the  resources — some 

renewable,  many  more  not  renewable 

of  this  narrow  life-giving  layer. 

During  a  normal  lifetime  the  average 
American  will  devour  28,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  cream,  10,000  pounds  of  meat, 
and  56  million  gallons  of  water;  he  will 
require  21,000  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
$8,000  worth  of  school  construction;  he 
will  purchase  $6,000  worth  of  clothes  and 
$7,000  worth  of  furniture.  And  to  supply 
these  demands,  America  will  produce 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  world's  indus- 
trial pollution;  in  this  vast  consumptive 
process,  Americans  pay  the  garbage  col- 
lectors nearly  $3  billion  every  year  Just  to 
collect  the  debris. 

These  numbers  translate  Into  the 
gradually  deteriorating  pictures  of  every- 
day life — dirty  air.  dying  waters,  slum- 
ridden  cities,  crowded  parks,  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic,  a  greater  and  greater 
struggle  for  less  and  less  space — and 
with  every  half  century,  the  appalling 
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expectation  that  our  population  will  dou- 
ble and  redouble  and  double  again.  Until 
we  see  that  an  end  is  in  sight,  until  we 
recognize  that  population  serves  as  a 
geometric  multiplier  of  all  our  social 
and  environmental  problems,  until  we 
appreciate  that  all  our  efforts  for  a  pure 
envirorunent  are  really  nothing  more 
than  an  effort  to  erase  the  dirty  traces 
of  mankind  from  the  clean  patterns  of 
natural  development — we  will  not  find  a 
lasting  solution.  We  are  in  effect  chasing 
our  own  tails  in  an  endless  and  seemingly 
insane  cycle  of  production,  reproduction, 
construction  and  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  several  things  are  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  break  this  endless  and 
disastrous  cycle.  First  and  foremost  we 
must  make  its  possible  for  all  babies  to 
be  wanted  babies.  This  means  ehminat- 
ing  all  unwanted  fertility.  Recent  surveys 
indicate  that  an  average  of  22  percent  of 
all  births  to  married  couples  in  this 
country  are  described  as  unwanted  by 
at  least  one  spouse.  Elimination  of  un- 
wanted fertility  requires  access  to  con- 
traceptive information  and  services  for 
every  woman  in  this  country.  Congress 
took  one  step  toward  recognizing  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  last  year  with 
passage  of  Public  Law  91-572,  the  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Act  of  1970. 

Should  contraception  fail,  all  women 
in  this  country  should  have  the  right  to 
terminate  an  early  pregnancy  under  safe 
and  sanitary  conditions.  I  have  already 
introduced  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  Abortion  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal conscience  and  should  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  woman  and  her  doctor, 
no  one  else.  Until  our  laws  recognize  the 
basic  right  of  all  women  to  control  their 
fertility,  the  inequity  and  hypocrisy 
which  exist  today  will  continue. 

Third,  we  must  expand  and  intensify 
our  population  and  family  planning  re- 
search efforts  to  insure  the  development 
of  a  wide  variety  of  safe  and  effective 
contraceptive  methods.  Only  with  a  se- 
ries of  perfect  contraceptives  will  we  ac- 
tually have  a  chance  to  eliminate  un- 
wanted fertility — and  thereby  make  sure 
that  every  child  is  a  wanted  child. 

Once  these  three  conditions  have  been 
met,  childbearing  will  become  a  matter 
of  choice,  not  chance.  But  our  problems 
do  not  end  there.  After  the  elimination 
of  all  unwanted  fertility,  current  esti- 
mates indicate  that  even  wanted  fertility 
alone  will  result  in  continuing  population 
growth.  Let  us  therefore  address  our- 
selves without  further  delay  to  the  over- 
riding issue  at  hand.  This  Nation  and 
the  world  will,  at  some  point  in  time, 
reach  a  stationary  population,  that  is  it 
will  achieve  a  zero  growth  rate.  Under 
these  circumstances,  births  will  equal, 
not  exceed,  deaths.  SufQcient  numbers  of 
children  will  be  bom  to  assure  replace- 
ment, but  no  more.  What  we  must  decide 
is  not  whether  this  Nation  will  sta- 
bilize its  population — because  stabiliza- 
tion at  some  level  is  unavoidable  in  a 
finite  land — but  rather  when  we  will  sta- 
bilize our  growth  at  replacement  levels 
of  reproduction. 


Because  we  are  growing  at  geometric 
rates  now,  and  because  of  the  built-in 
momentum  inherent  in  population 
growth,  acceptance  of  replacement  level 
fertility — which  averages  out  to  2.1  chil- 
dren per  woman — has  a  lag  time  of  about 
60  to  70  years.  In  other  words,  if  all 
women  today  began  to  limit  their  families 
to  an  average  of  slightly  over  two  chil- 
dren, it  would  take  about  60  to  70  years 
for  us  to  reach  replacement  level.  In  the 
long  run  this  leads  us  to  a  zero  growth 
rate,  but  we  would  continue  to  grow  for 
those  long,  long  years.  The  lag  results 
from  the  large  number  of  women  who 
have  not  yet  entered  their  childbearing 
years.  Their  rates  of  reproduction  may  be 
reduced,  but  due  to  the  large  number  of 
women  in  this  age  group,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  births  will  remain  very  high. 

Therefore  the  decision  as  to  when  we 
will  stabilize  our  population  at  a  sta- 
tionary rate  also  determines  how  large 
the  population  will  be  when  we  finally 
achieve  zero  growth.  For  the  sake  of  the 
generations  which  will  follow  us,  I  am 
profoundly  hopeful  that  our  decision  will 
be  to  begin  now  to  move  toward  popula- 
tion stabilization. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  feed  the  half  billion  people 
we  can  expect  within  a  matter  of  decades 
at  current  rates  of  growth.  We  could  per- 
haps feed  that  many  people  if  we  do  not 
care  whether  or  not  we  overutilize  the 
farmland  and  if  we  ignored  the  effect 
that  pesticides  used  on  the  crops  to  feed 
that  many  people  might  have  on  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry.  It  might  even  be  possible 
to  house  half  a  billion  people  if  we  do 
not  care  whether  or  not  we  cut  down  all 
the  trees  in  our  forests  and  then  deplete 
other  natural  resources  that  would  have 
to  be  found  as  a  substitute  for  wood  to 
build  that  many  homes.  We  might  even 
be  able  to  handle  the  solid  waste  disposal 
and  the  air  and  water  pollution  that  half 
a  billion  people  would  cause. 

But  at  some  stage,  even  the  United 
States  is  finite.  At  some  point,  we  will 
reach  a  limit  where  we  cannot  feed,  can- 
not house,  and  cannot  clean  up  after  all 
of  the  people  who  might  be  bom  in  this 
country. 

We  must  face  the  problem  now  and 
undertake  a  policy  of  population  stabi- 
lization whereby  we  can  look  forward  to 
slowing  the  population  growth  of  this 
country  by  voluntary  means,  rather  than 
having  to  resort  to  coercive  means  in 
40  or  50  or  60  years. 

The  time  has  come  to  look — without 
blinking  or  averting  our  eyes — at  where 
we  stand  today  in  the  population  crisis. 
What  was  appropriate  for  Adam  and  Eve 
in  biblical  times  or  for  our  own  fore- 
bears who  crossed  and  populated  a 
continent  is  no  longer  appropriate  in  a 
world  of  more  thsui  3  billion  people 
where  two-thirds  of  all  children  are 
poor,  hungry,  or  dirty  without  much  hope 
of  improvement.  Our  forebears  had 
commonsense  and  determination.  They 
possessed  these  qualities  in  abundance  in 
taming  the  continent.  Today  the  chal- 
lenge is  ours.  If  I  am  right  in  my  assess- 
ment, we  do  have  the  commonsense  and 
determination  to  respond. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.IO, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  rela- 
tive to  the  revitalization  of  rural  and 
other  economically  distressed  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  537,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  include  chiropractor's  serv- 
ices among  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
insurance  program  established  by  part 
B  of  such  title. 

S.    1820 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1820,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
construct  certain  bank  protection  works 
along  the  Willamette  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries. 

S.     1B28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland^  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwatkr),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1828,  an 
act  to  conauer  cancer. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jordan). 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
ALLEN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  79,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  129— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  PRINTING  OF  A  SEN- 
ATE   DOCUMENT 

Mr.  McGEE  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  RES.  129 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  a  report  entitled  "Study  Mis- 
sion to  Central  and  East  Africa."  submitted 
by  Senator  Oale  W.  McQee  to  the  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  and  that 
twenty  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  130— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  PRINTING  OF  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
Randolph,  submitted  the  following  reso- 
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lution,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  130 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States 
(in  compliance  with  section  26(a)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended)  entitled  "Cost  of  Clean  Water,"  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate 
document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Works. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    115 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
24  I  announced  that  I  intended  to  pro- 
pose No.  112  to  H.R.  6531,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  designed  simply 
ti  substitute  the  pay  provisions  of  the 
Gates  Commission  Repwrt  for  pay  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  By  inadvertence,  my  amend- 
ment contained,  in  addition,  the  quar- 
ters and  other  allowances  provisions 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  substi- 
tuting today  a  corrected  amendment  (No. 
1151  which  simply  would  replace  the 
complex  pay  and  allowances  system  in 
the  House-passed  bill  with  the  more  effi- 
cient Gates  Commission  structure  which 
concentrates  on  bsisic  pay  for  jimior  per- 
sonnel. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    116,     117,    AND    118 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  same  bill  (H.R.  6531)  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     119 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  submitting  today  re- 
lates to  the  doctors  draft  which  has 
been  used  in  19  of  the  past  22  years  to 
provide  medical  personnel  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  dependents. 

For  some  time,  the  critical  shortage  of 
medical  professionals  in  the  United 
States  has  been  aggravated  by  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  who  have  to  leave  intern- 
ships and  their  practices,  oftentimes  in 
county  hospitals  and  community  clinics, 
to  fulfill  their  mihtary  obligation. 

The  extent  of  our  Nation's  deficiency 
in  health  manpower  is  well  known.  To 
meet  the  demand  that  exists  within  the 
framework  of  our  present  health  care 
system,  we  need  50,000  doctors,  20,000 
dentists,  and  150,000  nurses.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  the  shortfall  will  be  much 
larger. 

Therefore,  it  is  vital  to  improve  the 
availability,  the  distribution,  and  the 
producti\ity  of  our  existing  supply  of 
health  manpower. 

With  those  needs  present,  the  draft- 
ing of  some  1,600  doctors  during  the 
current  calendar  year  raises  serious  ques- 


tions for  the  Nation.  Can  more  of  the 
health  care  needs  of  our  military  men 
and  their  dependents  be  served  in  other 
ways?  Has  the  possibility  of  contracting 
with  civilian  medical  persormel  and  fa- 
cilities both  In  the  United  States  and  in 
allied  coimtries  been  adequately  ex- 
plored? Has  there  been  an  adequate  eval- 
uation of  the  comparative  needs  between 
civilian  and  military  populations  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  a  call  for  doc- 
tors by  the  Selective  Service  System? 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee,  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
adequate  responses  to  those  questions. 
Although  in  individual  cases,  draft 
boards  do  exsmiine  the  existent  need,  and 
overall  in-depth  analysis  of  this  situation 
appears  eminently  desirable. 

For   example,  currently   32.5   percent 
of  the  medical  and  22  percent  of  the  den- 
tal workloads  of    Army  health  profes- 
sionals related  to  dependents  and  retired 
servicemen.    The    Army    has    estimated 
that  1,597  doctors,  448  dentists  and  1,301 
nurses  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  de- 
pendents and  retired  personnel.  Also  58 
percent  of  the  Army  hospitals  and  67 
percent  of  the  Army  clinics  are  in  the  Na- 
tion's metropohtan  areas  where  there  is 
a  generally  easy  access  to  civilian  medi- 
cal resources.  I  believe  that  a  portion  of 
these  needs  may  be  served  by  civilian 
medical  facilities  on  a  contract  basis, 
thereby  relieving  the  need  for  drafting  a 
percentage  of  doctors  into  the  military. 
While  there  is  no  question  that  Army 
combat  troops  require  on  the  scene  medi- 
cal professionals  as  well  as  all  the  med- 
ical  care   necessary    to  care   for   their 
wounded,  only  14  percent  of  the  doctors, 
7  percent  of  the  dentists  and  20.5  percent 
of    the    nurses    currently    are    engaged 
either  in  Vietnam  or  caring  for  wounded. 
To  permit  the  necessary  evaluation  of 
the  actual  military  health  care  needs  and 
to  permit  the  exploration  of  other  means 
which  might  be  used,  I  am  submitting 
an    amendment    which    would    do    the 
following : 

First,  it  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  join  in  an 
evaluation  of  both  civilian  and  military 
health  needs  prior  to  the  issuance  of  calls 
for  the  doctors  draft. 

Second,  it  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  along  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  un- 
dertake a  study  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  6  months  on  the  alterna- 
tives to  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of 
military  personnel,  their  dependents  and 
retired  personnel  through  the  use  of  mil- 
itary personnel.  The  amendment  speci- 
fies that  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
the  feasibility  of  contracting  with  civil- 
ian facilities  and  civilian  medical  per- 
sonnel for  meeting  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    120 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  today  for 
myself.  Senator  McIntyre  and  Senator 
Javits  to  remedy  a  deficiency  in  the 
Selective  Service  System  which  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  legal  scholars, 
civil  Ubertarians  and  draft  counselors. 
Under   the  current  law,   the   Selective 


Service  System  is  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  administrative  procedure 
act.  except  for  the  public  information 
requirements. 

That  exclusion  has  created  a  partic- 
ular deficiency  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ability of  concerned  groups  to  learn  of 
proposed  changes  in  regulations  before 
they  take  effect.  The  lack  of  any  notice 
and  the  absence  therefore  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  those  proposed 
regulations  has  produced  unfortimate 
results. 

First,  the  vagueness  of  certain  regula- 
tions and  the  actual  errors  which  have 
occurred  cannot  be  caught  during  the 
rulemaking  procedure  and  the  result  is 
unnecessary  litigation.  By  denying  the 
opportimity  for  comments  on  prc«x)sed 
rules,  the  system  has  prompted  litiga- 
ticMi  and  given  registrants  additional 
grounds  for  challenge  in  the  courts. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  which 
I  conducted  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  lawyers  and  law  professors 
underlining  this  failure. 

Second,  the  deficiencies  in  the  regu- 
lation process  frequently  have  made  nec- 
essary additional  directives  and  informal 
memoranda  to  try  and  define  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  regulations.  Because 
of  their  informal  nature,  most  of  these 
advisory  views  are  considered  to  be  priv- 
ileged by  the  local  and  State  boards  and 
are,  therefore,  even  more  remote  from 
public  scrutiny. 

The  amendment  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: It  would  require  that  no  regulation 
issued  under  this  act  would  become  ef- 
fective until  30  days  after  it  has  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  After 
the  publication  of  the  regulation,  indi- 
viduals could  submit  their  comments  to 
the  Director.  No  hearing  would  be  re- 
quired; however,  I  believe  consonant  with 
the  general  view  of  those  expert  in  selec- 
tive service  legal  affairs,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  would  be  sufficient 
to  insure  access  to  the  system's  rulemak- 
ing process. 

Since  an  occasion  might  arise  where 
immediate  issuance  of  a  regulation  were 
necessary,  under  my  amendment  the 
President  could  waive  the  time  limit  re- 
quirement where  he  felt  its  delay  might 
impair  the  national  defense.  He  would 
give  public  notice  to  that  effect  at  the 
time  the  regulation  were  issued. 

I  believe  this  will  insure  clarification 
of  the  rulemaking  procedure  now  in  ef- 
fect and  wUl  produce  a  better-defined 
set  of  regulations  which  will  aid  both 
registrants  and  draft  boards  in  under- 
standing their  responsibilities. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMZTTEE 
BILLS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  ,  has  asked  me  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  be- 
ginning June  10,  1971,  on  two  bills:  8. 
1637,  the  Open  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
which  I  introduced  on  April  22;  and  8. 
1964,  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
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standards  Act,  introduced  on  May  26  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  . 

These  bills  deal  with  the  many  prob- 
lems of  councils,  committees  and  other 
organizations  which  are  advisory  to  the 
President  and  Federal  agencies.  They 
seek  to  reduce  the  number  of  such  com- 
mittees, establish  a  central  place  for 
committee  reports,  require  executive  ac- 
countability, and  establish  certain  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  relating  to  mem- 
bership, disclosure  of  information  and 
conduct  of  such  committees. 

The  hearings  on  June  10  and  June  11 
will  be  held  in  Room  1318.  New  Senate 
Office  B'iilding,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
Hearings  are  also  scheduled  for  June  15, 
16.  17,  and  22,  but  a  hearing  room  has 
not  yet  been  designated.  Senator  Muskie 
has  requested  that  I  chair  the  hearings. 

Representatives  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  been  scheduled  to  testify. 
Among  other  things,  the  hearings  will 
cover  operations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittees of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Defense  Industry  Advisory  Council — 
DOD— and  the  National  Industrial  Pol- 
lution Control  Coimcil — Department  of 
Commerce — as  case  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  legislation. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  or  other  per- 
son wishing  to  testify  with  respect  to  the 
above  legislation,  should  contact  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  subcommittee,  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Dennis,  in  room  357,  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  at  225-4718. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  Thursday,  June  10, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Merlin  K.  DeVal,  Jr., 
of  Arizona,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  4232, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will  be- 
gin at  2  p.m. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARINGS    RELATING 
TO   FREIGHT   CAR   SHORTAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnxtson)  ,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  has  announced 
that  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Freight  Car  Shortages  will  continue  Its 
hearings  on  freight  car  shortages  and  the 
relevant  bills,  S.  1415,  S.  1729,  S.  1730  and 
S.  1731,  on  June  3,  16,  and  17.  Hearings 
will  commence  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
5110,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact John  Cary  on  225-9325. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DIVIDE  AND  CONQUER 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  an  an- 
cient principle  of  military  operations  is 
to  divide  and  conquer.  Recently  a  dis- 


tinguished newspaper  in  Utah  published 
an  editorial  pointing  out  that  there  are 
those  in  our  country  who  would  see  our 
system  of  government  destroyed  by  this 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled,  "Foes  of 
the  U.SJV.  Can  Too  Easily  Perfect  For- 
mula To  Divide,  Bury  Us,"  from  the  May 
23,  1971,  edition  of  the  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Ogden   (UUh)   Standard-Ex- 
aminer, May  23,  1971  ] 
Foes  of  the  U.S.A.  Can  Too  Easilt  Perfect 
Formula  To  Divide.  Burt  Us 

What  would  be  the  easle.st  way  for  an 
enemy,  any  enemy,  to  carry  out  a  threat 
to 'bury" us? 

There's  nothing  better  than  the  age-old 
formula,  "divide  and  conquer." 

A  divided  America  would  be  weak,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Except  for  the  1861-65  War  Between  the 
States,  the  United  States  of  America  have 
usually  been  united  in  fact  as  well  as  In 
name. 

There's  been  dissent,  but  a  healthy  dis- 
sent. Differences  of  opinion  usually  have 
been  expressed  within  the  guide  lines  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution.  That's 
the  document  that  gives  Americans  the 
right  to  freedom  of  press  and  religion  and 
the  right  to  "peaceably  assemble  and  pe- 
tition for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Note,  however,  that  word  "peaceably." 

So,  as  an  enemy,  the  idea  would  be  to 
have  nonpeaceable  assemblies.  How  about 
using  racial  or  political  differences  as  an 
excuse,  not  a  reason,  to  riot  in  the  streets? 
Wouldn't  that  upset  the  U.S.  especially  If 
the  riots — you  could,  to  be  polite,  call  them 
demonstrations — took  place  in  the  streets 
of  the  nation's  very  own  capital? 

What  a  revolting,  if  you'll  excuse  the  pun, 
idea! 

It  could  be  put  up  to  the  enemy's  board 
of  strategy  this  way : 

Now  about  this  freedom  of  press  and 
religion  stuff.  In  your  country  there  are 
no  freedoms.  So  this  must,  for  America,  be 
a  myth.  If  anyone  disagrees  with  your  own 
so-called  "peoples'  government,"  the  people 
disagreeing  get  shot.  Or  exiled.  How  can  the 
USA.  be  different? 

It's  obvious  you  never  read  the  words 
that  famed  Supreme  Court  Justice  Learned 
Hand  wrote  many  years  ago : 

"The  First  Amendment  presupposes  that 
right  conclusions  are  more  likely  to  be 
gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues,  than 
through  any  kind  of  authoritative  selection. 
To  many  this  Is.  and  always  will  be.  folly, 
but  we  have  staked  upon  it  our  all." 

What  to  use  for  an  excuse  to  keep  these 
disturbances  going  if  the  people  of  America 
get  well  started  on  a  solution  to  the  ad- 
mittedly-disturbing problem  of  racial 
relations? 

Wouldn't  a  foreign  war  do? 

The  United  States  has  earned  a  tremendoiis 
reputation  all  around  the  globe  for  taking 
the  side  of  the  underdog,  in  peace  and  in 
war. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  given  their 
lives  on  alien  battlefields  to  keep  other 
peoples  from  being  oppressed. 

So  next  time  the  U.S.  gets  into  such  a  war, 
nmke  It  unpopular — really  luipopular — at 
home ! 

That'll  really  tie  those  proud  Yanks  in 
knots.  They'll  lose  the  war,  pulling  out  with- 
out victory.  They'll  tarnish  their  reputation 
as  the  Big  Hero  among  the  unfortunates  of 
the  world.  It'll  cost  billions  of  dollars.  And 


It'll  get  Americans  fighting  Americans,  right 
at  home. 

Meantime,  you  could  plant  seeds  in  diplo- 
matic conferences  that  will  find  fertile 
ground  among  those  people  of  the  U.S.,  and 
that's  most  of  'em,  who  sincerely  want 
p>eace. 

Propose  a  reduction  in  nuclear  arms  so 
the  United  States  will  no  longer  keep  the 
lead  in  power  that  It  held  so  long,  despite 
the  traitorous  efforts  of  foreign-paid  spies. 

The  U.S.  has  also  been  the  foremost  power 
in  development — although  she's  never  used 
them — awesome  weapons  of  chemicals  and 
germs. 

Take  an  Isolated  Incident  in  a  Utah  desert, 
where  a  miscalculation  by  the  military  did 
lead  to  the  deaths  from  a  poison  gas  of  hun- 
dreds of  sheep.  Distort  the  facts.  Scare  the 
hell  out  of  the  people.  And,  sure  enough  the 
protective  stocks  of  chemlcsJ  and  bacterio- 
logical weapons  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
Americans  themselves! 

If  that  bumbling  U.S.  Congress  should 
threaten  to  vote  money  to  protect  American 
cities  against  potential  attacks  by  your  own 
intercontinental  missiles,  start  a  backfire. 
Such  arming,  your  friends  In  high  places 
must  Insist,  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  world 
peace.  It  might  make  America's  friends,  If 
she  has  any  left,  suspicious. 

Not  that! 

Those  same  fifth  columnists  should,  of 
course,  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  U.S. 
from  developing  and  building  any  other  new 
weapons.  In  the  air  or  on  the  sea  or  on  the 
land  And,  by  all  means,  working  at  reducing 
the  American  lead  In  the  field  of  civil  avia- 
tion— the  lead  she's  enjoyed  since  those 
Wright  brothers  left  their  bicycles  and 
sprouted  wings  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

Promote  Inflation.  Build  the  national  debt. 
How  about  a  goal  of  putting  the  United 
States  into  the  red  to  the  tune  of  MOO  bil- 
lion. That's  enough  dollar  bUls  to  fill  3.456 
railway  boxcars,  making  a  train  36  miles 
long.  Wow! 

Organize  more  and  more  "demonstrations." 

Pollute  the  air. 

Overcrowd  the  cities. 

Jam  the  highways. 

Promote  the  sale,  use  and  abuse  of  drugs. 

Ridicule  our  political  and  military  leaders. 

Undermine  faith  In  the  CIA  and  the  FBI, 
especially  the  FBI. 

The  formula  for  dividing  and  conquering 
can  go  on  and  on. 

Could  this  happen  to  the  United  States  of 
America? 

Or  has  It  already? 


UTAH  SYMPHONY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Maurice  Abravanel,  ap- 
peared for  its  first  time  in  Washington, 
D.C.  at  Constitution  Hall.  This  appear- 
ance was  the  first  concert  by  the  Utah 
Symphony  beginning  a  Latin  American 
tour  that  will  include  appearances  in  sev- 
eral countries. 

We  in  Utah  have  long  recognized  that 
the  Utah  Symphony  is  an  outstanding 
organization  and  worthy  of  national 
praise  and  reputation.  We  were  pleased 
to  note  that  the  three  daily  newspapers 
in  Washington,  after  listening  to  the 
Utah  Symphony  performance  last  night, 
agree  with  our  evaluation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reviews  from  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  and  the  Evening  Star  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Utah  Stmphont 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

Maurice  Abravanel  brought  the  Utah 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  Constitution  Hall 
last  night  to  give  Washington  an  idea  of 
the  way  music  Is  made  In  that  state  by 
others  than  those  In  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle Choir.  It  was  the  orchestra's  first  con- 
cert on  its  way  to  a  LAtln  American  tour  that 
will  carry  It  as  far  south  as  Buenos  Aires 
and  Lima  before  the  tour  ends  early  next 
month. 

Abravanel.  who  is  Just  beginning  his  25th 
year  as  the  head  of  the  Utah  Orchestra,  gave 
a  friendly  audience  a  good  Idea  of  the  music 
of  both  North  and  South  America  that  he 
will  play  on  the  tour,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
staples  of  the  standard  repertoire  In  the  First 
Symphony  of  Brahms. 

The  concert  op>ened  with  a  complete  nov- 
elty, the  Third  Symphony  which  Ned  Rorem 
wrote  in  1958  when  he  took  leave  of  the 
France  he  loves  so  much  for  what  he  felt 
might  be  a  long  absence.  It  proved  to  last  12 
years.  Rorem.  well-known  In  Washington  for 
his  songs  and  piano  pieces,  is  too  much  a 
stranger  to  our  larger  platforms,  though 
those  with  long  memories  may  recall  a 
Cathedral  Choral  Soclety-Callaway  perform- 
ance of  his  "Long  Home." 

But  except  for  the  time  the  Loulsvlle  Or- 
chestra played  his  Eleven  Studies  at  the 
White  House  on  that  famous  June  14  In  the 
Johnson  regime  when  the  arts  were  honored 
for  an  entire  day,  Rorem's  major  symphonic 
WTiting  has  been  Ignored.  The  loss  has  been 
ours.  His  Third  Sjmaphony,  with  Its  admir- 
able sense  of  instrumental  style,  and  a  kind 
of  purpose  that  Is  highly  welcome  these  days, 
may  bow  In  the  direction  of  Aaron  Cop- 
land, but  It  is  very  much  Rorem's  own,  and  a 
distinctive  work  In  which  are  combined  both 
plasticity  of  form  and  real  appeal  In  melodic 
flow. 

The  visitors  from  Salt  Lake  City  played  the 
symphony  with  notable  comprehension  of 
both  the  energetic  motion  of  the  work  and 
a  finely  molded  sound  In  Its  songful 
measures. 

Alberto  Ginaistera's  Varlaclones  Concertan- 
tes  were  Introduced  to  Washington  some 
years  ago  by  Gulllermo  Esplnosa  and  have 
been  heard  since  then  from  the  National 
Symphony,  but  they  are  still  relatively  unfa- 
miliar. They  stand  with  Britten's  "Young 
People's  Guide,"  as  an  agreeable  means  of 
getting  to  know  the  orchestral  Instruments. 
Olnastera,  however,  is  much  less  exuberant. 
more  reposeful  in  his  traversal  of  the  orches- 
tra. He  gives  plangent  solos  to  cello,  and 
viola,  characteristically  excited  lines  to  flute 
and  clarinet,  and  so  on.  Much  of  the  time  the 
music  is  reflective  taking  on  a  Latin  flavor 
only  in  the  closing  rondo. 

Abravanel  was  Justly  proud  of  his  flrst 
chair  Dlayers  and  offered  them  the  audience's 
hearty  applause  at  the  end  of  an  effective  ac- 
count of  the  music. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  conduc- 
tor has  brought  -'s  as  brisk  a  view  of  the 
Brahms  First  as  Abravanel  offered.  He  sees 
the  music  tts  having  a  kind  of  forward  mo- 
tion that  seldom  lets  up,  and  what  he  does 
can  easily  be  squared  with  what  Brahms  set 
down.  It  also  makes  the  most  of  the  kind 
of  playing  at  which  his  orchestra  Is  best. 
Here  and  there  a  lack  of  weight,  esnecially 
in  cellos  and  basses  was  noticeable,  though 
this  could  be  compensated  for  by  a  greater  ef- 
fcrt  and  a  more  Insistent  attack  from  both 
choirs 

But  by  his  emphasis  on  the  form  of  the 
worR,  all  the  while  giving  Its  famous  solo 
passages  time  to  sound  at  ease.  Abravanel 
underlined  the  urgency  that  is  one  of  the 
sym-;nony's  strong  points.  This  made  It  the 
more  surprising  that  he  pulled  back  at  the 
final  cnorale.  but  his  recovery  In  the  closing 
measures  was  again  In  the  classic  vein. 


The  Utah  Symphony,  conducted  by  Mau- 
rice Abravanel  gave  Its  first  Washington  con- 
cert at  Constitution  Hall  last  night  and  Im- 
mediately established  itself  as  one  of  the 
top  ranking  orchestras  in  the  cotintry. 

The  concert,  a  prelude  to  the  orchestra's 
second  International  tour,  attracted  a  large 
audience,  which  greeted  Mr.  Abravanel  with 
affectionate  applause  as  he  came  on  stage  at 
the  outset  and  which  gave  him  and  the  or- 
chestra an  ovation  at  the  close. 

The  program — the  Rorem  Symphony  No. 
3,  Glnastera's  Varlaclones  Concertantes  and 
the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  1 — was  a  demand- 
ing one  that  fully  revealed  the  orchestra's 
strong  ensemble  playing,  esi>eclally  In  the 
Rorem  sjrmphony,  and  Its  fine  array  of  prin- 
ciples as  highlighted  In  the  Olnastera.  In 
the  Brahms  only  a  virtuoso  group  could 
have  responded  so  well  to  the  headlong  pace 
Mr.  Abravanel  set  for  the  opening  move- 
ment. It  was.  Indeed,  an  Impressive  concert. 

Utah  Orchestra  Brings  Magnbticent  SotrND 
(By  Robert  Evett) 

Utah  Symphony  Orchestra.  Maurice  Abra- 
vanel. conductor.  At  DAR  Constitution  Hall. 
Program:  Symphony  No.  3,  Rorem;  Varlacl- 
ones Concertantes,  Olnastera;  Symphony  No. 
1,  Brahms. 

In  less  than  25  years,  Maurice  Abravanel 
has  built  the  Utah  Symphony  Into  a  splen- 
did orchestra.  Now  on  an  International  tour, 
the  orchestra  appeared  In  Constitution  HelII 
last  night  In  a  program  designed  to  show  Its 
many  strengths. 

The  program  began  with  Ned  Rorem's 
Third  Symphony,  a  work  neither  flrst-class 
nor  characteristic  of  the  composer,  but  which 
has  the  advantage  of  calling  for  a  really  big 
orchestra.  The  last  movement  In  particular 
Is  showy  and  brilliant  and  sounded  good  In 
the  performance  It  got. 

Alberto  Glnastera's  Varlaclones  Concer- 
tantes, written  In  the  early  Fifties  and  among 
the  best  of  Glnastera's  second  period.  Is  a 
concert  piece  showing  off  a  dozen  of  the  or- 
chestra's first-desk  players  In  solo  variations. 
There  was  particularly  beautiful  playing  by 
Oscar  Chausow,  concert  master  of  the  or- 
chestra; by  the  prlnclpwJ  cellist.  Christian 
Tlemeyer;  and  by  Camllle  Guernsey,  the  solo 
harpist.  In  addition,  the  wind  and  brass 
soloists  played  with  real  distinction  in  an 
altogether  compelling  performance. 

The  concert  concluded  with  a  glorious 
reading  of  the  Brahms  First.  Abravanel 's 
Brahms  is  fairly  straightforward,  and  his 
tempos  are  lively  throughout.  His  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  work  Is  a  radiant  and  virile  one, 
and  in  it  his  orchestra  sounds  perfectly 
magnificent. 

The  orchestra  is  taking  a  substantial  rep- 
ertory with  It  on  Its  tour.  It  deserves,  and 
no  doubt  will  have,  the  greatest  success. 


TRANSPORTATION  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  EUROPEAN  CITIES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  several 
times  in  the  past  I  have  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  significant 
transportation  developments  in  Euro- 
pean cities.  One  report  on  these  devel- 
opments, written  2  years  ago  for  me 
by  Gunther  M.  Gottfeld,  was  reprinted 
and  quoted  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
across  the  Nation.  At  the  time  Mr.  Gott- 
feld wrote  his  original  analysis,  he  was 
an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority.  Since  that 
time  he  has  become  senior  transporta- 
tion planner  for  the  new  Rail  Rapid 
Transit  System  to  be  constructed  in  Bal- 
timore. 

Mr.  Gottfeld  has  Just  returned  from 
Europe  again  and  has  written  me  an  in- 


teresting letter  summarizing  the  signifi- 
cant statements  at  the  International 
Rapid  Transit  Conference  in  Berlin 
which  was  held  in  the  last  week  of  Jan- 
uary 1971. 

Because  Mr.  Gottfeld's  remarks  are 
pertinent  and  bear  so  directly  on  the  sit- 
uation we  are  facing  in  this  coimtry,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  letter  to 
me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

February  16,  1971. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott 
United  States  Senator, 
5229  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Axxott:  Knowing  of  your 
long  time  interest  In  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion, I  should  like  to  report  to  you  on  my 
recent  trip  to  Europe  to  attend  an  Inter- 
national Rapid  Transit  Conference  which 
was  held  in  Berlin  during  the  last  week 
In  Janxiary  In  conjunction  with  the  opening 
of  another  new  subway  section.  In  addition 
to  visiting  Berlin,  I  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  inspect  rapid  transit  systems  In  Paris  and 
Hamburg. 

The  notable  Impressions  of  this  trip  were 
the  continued  Improvement  and  expansion 
of  rapid  transit  and  commuter  railroad 
facilities  In  Western  Europe,  in  contrast  to 
the  more  slowly  evolving  progress  In  the 
United  States.  Since  1969,  when  I  attended 
an  International  Transportation  Conference 
In  London,  significant  extensions  have  been 
completed  In  such  cities  as  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Paris,  and  other  cities.  Completely  new 
commuter  rail  networks  are  under  construc- 
tion In  Frankfurt,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  the 
Ruhr  Area,  and  Paris,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  cities. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me  at  the  Berlin 
Rapid  Transit  Conference  were  statements 
by  the  President  of  the  German  Federal  Rail- 
ways and  the  Assistant  General  Manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  that  In  their  opinion  progress  in 
rapid  transit  development  will  come  by  Im- 
proving on  the  existing  steel  wheel  tech- 
nolog^y,  rather  than  by  perfecting  a  brand 
new  technology.  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  In  this  philosophy,  because  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  Inspect  the  rubber 
tire  technology  In  Paris,  and  steel  wheel  tech- 
nology In  Berlin.  I  was  especially  Interested 
In  observing  both  systems  during  the  week 
which  I  was  In  Europe,  because  of  the  often 
assumed  noise  factor  associated  with  steel 
wheels.  Based  on  personal  observations,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  the  new  steel  wheel  subway 
trains  In  Berlin  were  definitely  quieter  than 
the  rubber-tired  trains  In  Paris. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
TranspKurtatlon's  program  In  Pueblo.  Colo- 
rado for  developing  an  Improved  rapid  transit 
vehicle,  may  I  suggest  that  serious  consider- 
ation be  given  to  an  In  depth  study  of  the 
new  Berlin  subway,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  noise  abatement  features. 
Sincerely, 

Ottnthkr  M.  Gottfeld. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  19 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
MADGE,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  Senator  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  delivered  speeches 
before  the  Georgia  Association  of  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  in  Macon,  Ga. 

These  speeches  were  extremely  slg- 
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niftcant,  for  they  provided  excellent  in- 
sights into  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  Georgia  speeches  placed  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee's  new  efforts  at 
niral  development  in  perspective  with 
what  has  been  done  for  rural  develop- 
ment in  the  past. 

These  excellent  addresses  stated  the 
three  objectives  that  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  will  pursue  this 
year:  First,  to  get  the  true  facts  about 
rural  America;  second,  to  publicize  the 
plight  and  promise  of  rural  America;  and 
third,  to  develop  a  comprehensive  set  of 
recommendations  and  legislative  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  the  economic  and 
social  needs  of  rural  America. 

During  his  Macon  address  Senator 
HuMPHREYproposed  a  new  freedom — the 
freedom  of  residence.  He  stated  that  all 
our  people  must  have  a  realistic  choice 
about  where  they  will  live  and  work. 

Senator  Talmadge  emphasized  that  ru- 
ral development  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
He  pointed  to  the  strong  bipartisan  com- 
position of  the  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee and  I  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  its  activities.  I  traveled  with 
the  subcommittee  to  Iowa  and  South  Da- 
kota on  its  first  field  hearings  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  trip  was  most  productive 
and  informative.  I  will  look  forward  to 
the  subcommittee's  Washington  hesu"- 
ings  and  field  hearings  which  will  be 
scheduled  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  speeches  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Talmadge  Launches  Majob  CoMMmxE 

ErroRT  ON  Rural  Development 

(Speech   of   Senator   Herman   E.    Talmadge) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to 
be  here  to  discuss  what  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development  hope  to 
do  for  rural  America. 

You  county  commissioners  probably  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  total  prob- 
lems of  rural  America  than  most,  because 
you  are  in  the  front  lines  each  day,  trying 
to  make  those  local  tax  dollars  go  farther 
than  they  can  really  be  expected  to. 

I*resldents,  senators,  and  congressmen 
have  shown  varying  degrees  of  interest  in  the 
term  "rural  development"  for  decades,  I*resl- 
dent  Roosevelt  Initiated  many  programs  for 
rural  America  as  a  means  to  help  pull  the 
country  out  of  the  great  Depression.  These 
rural  programs  provided  the  framework  for 
many  of  those  which  now  exist. 

For  Instance,  the  old  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration predated  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  which  is  now  doing  a  good 
job  of  helping  revitalize   rural   areas. 

When  Ezra  Taft  Benson  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  term  rural  development  was 
often  used  as  an  excuse  for  dismantling  farm 
subsidy  programs.  Even  today  some  farmers 
are  suspicious  when  politicians  talk  about 
rural  development  because  they  are  afraid 
it  will  touch  their  pocketbooks. 

During  the  years  of  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration, a  great  many  programs  were  begun. 
In  1961  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, predecessor  of  our  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  was  enacted.  Also 
t)orn  during  that  time  were  the  Appalachian 


Re^onal  Commission  and  the  Title  V  com- 
missions. 

In  the  Johnson  years,  most  of  the  concern 
about  rural  development  was  centered 
around  the  War  on  Poverty,  and  it  looks  more 
and  more  as  if  the  rural  development  por- 
tions of  Mr.  Johnson's  war  will  have  the 
most  lasting  effect. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Orvllle  Free- 
man, the  Ag^culture  Depnxtment  began  sev- 
eral programs  iiseful  to  the  Improvement  of 
rural  America.  The  role  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  was  Increased  draxnatlc&lly. 
The  best  example  here  Is  the  Insured  loan 
program  for  home  building. 

Our  presidents  have  not  done  all  of  the 
inventive  work  in  this  Lmportcuit  field.  As 
far  back  as  1949,  Senator  John  Sx>arkmau 
held  hearings  on  the  establishment  of  an 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  and 
it  was  Senator  Sparkman  who  was  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  1961. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  18  years.  Sena- 
tor Allen  J.  EUender  has  been  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  all  programs  aimed  at  revitalizing 
rural  America. 

We  Democrats  don't  have  ail  the  copy- 
rights either.  No  man  has  done  more  to  re- 
vitalize rural  areas  than  the  Senate's  senior 
Republican,  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont.  It 
has  been  Senator  Aiken  who  was  responsible 
for  the  program  which  provides  loans  and 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  facilities  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  And  last 
year  Senator  Aiken  successfully  pushed 
through  a  law  authorizing  construction  of 
water-based  recreation  facilities  In  rural 
America.  Presently  the  senator  is  fighting  for 
adequate  funding  for  these  programs. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  major  point. 

Many  of  the  fine  programs  developed  In  the 
past  several  years  have  never  really  fulfilled 
their  promise  and  many  have  not  done  the 
kinds  of  jobs  they  were  created  for. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  amended  our  hous- 
ing laws  to  provide  for  Federal  grants  to  help 
the  states  in  the  development  of  iTiral  multl- 
oounty  planning  areas. 

It  was  excellent  legislation,  and  Oeorgla 
Is  the  best  existing  proof  of  the  real  effec- 
tiveness of  multi-county  planning  as  a  so- 
lution to  rural  problems.  Many  of  you  here 
in  this  room  have  shown  dramatically  that 
regional  planning  is  not  some  ple-ln-the-sky 
Idea,  but  it  is  something  that  produces  fruit- 
ful action  and  positive  results.  That's  what 
we  are  all  Interested  In  here. 

Unfortunately,  the  1968  amendment  has 
only  received  a  miserly  amount  of  money, 
sharply  limiting  the  implementation  of 
multi-county  planning  across  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  typical  of  our  efforts 
thus  far  in  the  field  of  rural  development. 
Those  efforts  have  been  sporadic,  and  today's 
desperate  social  and  economic  conditions  out 
In  the  country  show  that  we  have  done  too 
little,  too  late. 

When  we  compare  the  need  for  rural  hous- 
ing with  the  94,000  people  who  were  helped 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
gram in  1970,  we  can  understand  how  in- 
adequate present  efforts  are 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  housing 
problems  of  rural  America  by  helping  94.000 
families  when  54  million  people  live  outside 
our  larger  cities 

Rural  America  has  only  26  percent  of  the 
nation's  population,  but  it  has  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  substandard   housing 

How  many  of  you  commissioners  h.we 
stood  hat  in  hand  at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  trying  to  get 
grants  and  loans  for  water  and  sewer  lines? 
And  what  were  you  toW  There  Is  no  money 

We  hear  a  lot  of  fine  talk  in  Washington 
about  air  and  water  pollution,  but  what  good 
is  talk? 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons  of 


raw  Industrial  waste  and  225  million  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  are  dumped  dally  Into  Geor- 
gia waterways.  Only  50  percent  of  Georgia's 
papulation  Is  on  public  sewage,  and  only 
about  half  of  these  are  connected  to  systems 
which  provide  adequate  treatment. 

Congressman  Stephens  and  I  fought  last 
year  to  get  full  appropriation  of  the  money 
authorized  for  the  HUD  program  of  water 
and  sewer  grants  to  small  towns,  only  to 
have  the  President  veto  the  $18  billion  HUD 
appropriation  bill  because  he  said  that  the 
bin  contained  too  much  money  for  water 
and  sewer  grants.  The  President  said  that 
the  $500  million  appropriated  for  water  and 
sewer  systems  in  small  towns  across  the  na- 
tion was  too  much,  even  though  It  would 
take  about  $12  billion  to  provide  adequate 
water  and  sewer  systems  for  the  nation's 
small  towns  and  communities. 

Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $100 
million  to  be  spent  under  the  Farmers  Hcnne 
Administration  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
gram. The  Administration  Is  refusing  to 
spend  one-half  of  this  amount. 

All  of  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  big 
spender.  However,  I  know  the  need  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities  in  rural  America,  You 
folks  don't  let  me  forget  It.  Dally  I  hear 
from  small  town  and  county  officials  who 
desperately  need  Federal  funds  to  build  or 
Improve  a  water  or  sewer  system. 

I  cannot  accept  a  system  of  priorities  which 
dictates  that  we  spend  billions  of  dollars 
around  the  globe  while  we  cannot  spend  even 
a  pittance  to  provide  basic  sanitary  facilities 
for  our  own  people. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  wonder  why  I  be- 
came so  Involved  In  what  we  call  rural  de- 
velopment. Well,  it's  easy  to  explain. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  farm  legislation  for  many  years.  The 
farm  programs  we  have  on  the  books  have 
been  extremely  helpful  to  American  agricul- 
ture, but  unfortunately  none  of  them  Is 
doing  the  job  we  desire.  None  of  these  pro- 
grams can  provide  a  solution  to  rural  prob- 
lems, and  none  of  them  can  stop  the  per- 
sistent flow  of  people  from  the  country  to 
the  city. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  describe  to  you  how 
frustrating  the  deliberations  were  on  the  1970 
farm  bill.  As  I  sat  day  after  day  discussing 
the  farm  program  it  became  clear  that  those 
of  us  who  were  Interested  In  the  prosperity 
of  American  agriculture  would  never  be  able 
to  get  the  kind  of  bill  we  thought  was  needed 
to  provide  parity  of  income  for  the  American 
farmer.  Even  as  we  deliberated.  It  was  re- 
vealed by  the  USDA  that  parity  was  at  its 
lowest  level  since  the  great  Depression,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  care 

It  is  almost  as  If  this  country  and  its 
leadership  have  lost  Interest  in  a  healthy 
economy  for  agriculture,  and  for  the  people 
who  work  so  hard  to  make  this  the  best  fed 
and  best  clothed  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

But  it  was  al.so  evident  to  me  that  even 
if  we  did  secure  the  passage  of  leeilslation 
guaranteeing  one  hundred  percent  of  parity 
for  all  farmers,  we  woirid  still  have  done 
very  little  to  benefit  those  who  think  of 
the  country  as  home;  people  who  want  to 
stay  where  their  roots  are  but  cannot  be- 
cau.se  there  are  no  jobs,  and  few  Incentives 
to  remain  at  home. 

Therefore,  I  decided  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  should 
be  concerned  about  the  overall  economic 
development  of  rural  America,  as  well  as 
basic  farm  programs  I  felt  the  Committee 
should  be  concerned  not  Just  about  farm 
parity,  but  a  parity  of  rural  income,  a  parity 
of  rural  services,  parity  of  housing  and 
parity  of  rural   living  conditions. 

I  introduced  an  amendment  which  would 
lay  the  basis  for  Increased  Congressional 
effort-s  regarding  rural  development  The 
amendment   was   adopted   and   became   title 
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IX.  the  rural  development  title  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970. 

Title  IX  Is  a  beg^lnning.  It  calls  for  reports 
from  the  Executive  Branch  In  five  different 
areas,  which  should  prove  helpful  to  the 
Congress  in  legislating  on  rural  develop- 
ment. 

One  section  of  the  amendment  directs  all 
executive  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
government  to  set  up  policies  which  would 
give  preference  to  areas  of  low  population 
density  when  establishing  new  Federal  offices 
and  facilities. 

The  Federal  government  is  by  far  the  na- 
tion's largest  single  employer.  The  matter 
of  where  Federal  facilities  are  set  up  can 
have  a  tremendous  economic  Impact  In  a 
rural  area.  And  It  can  have  an  enormous 
detrimental  Impact  when  located  In  some 
already  crowded  urban  area. 

I  cannot  adequately  describe  to  you  the 
fearsome  sight  of  500,000  cars  crawling  over 
the  river  bridges  Into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia each  day.  Downtown  Washington,  along 
with  many  other  large  cities,  has  become 
one  huge  parking  lot. 

It  has  always  amazed  me  that  the  Federal 
government,  with  Its  tremendous  power  to 
affect  the  economies  of  the  nation's  towns 
and  cities,  has  never  established  any  clear 
policy  for  giving  an  area's  population  den- 
sity and  its  economy  some  consideration  in 
the  location  of  new  facilities. 

With  modern  communications  and  trans- 
portation what  they  presently  are.  It  Is  no 
longer  necessary  to  bunch  together  Federal 
facilities  into  high-rise  rabbit  warrens. 

My  amendment  requires  reports  from  the 
Administration  in  four  other  areas.  One  that 
Is  of  considerable  interest  to  me  Is  a  report 
showing  the  level  of  services  out  in  the  coun- 
try— an  annual  report  stating  the  availability 
of  telephone,  electric,  water,  sewer,  medical, 
educational  and  other  government  operated 
or  regulated  services  to  rural  areas.  The 
President  would  also  be  required  to  outline 
his  efforts  to  Improve  these  services  each 
year. 

America  must  know  how  Inadequate  the 
living  conditions  are  In  much  of  rural 
America.  Many  of  the  basic  things  taken  for 
granted  by  city  and  suburban  people  are 
Just  not  available  In  many  rural  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  first  report 
in  response  to  the  Title  IX  amendment  does 
little  to   Illustrate   this  fact. 

I  wanted  a  comparison  l)etween  the  levels 
of  city  and  rural  services.  Yet  the  Adminis- 
tration report  contained  no  such  comparison. 
It  didn't  even  compare  present  levels  of 
things  like  telephone,  water  and  sewer  serv- 
ices with  previous  years. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  through  the  work  of 
the  Rural  Development  Subcommittee,  a 
dialogue  can  be  established  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Department  that 
can  be  translated  into  action  on  your  tjehalf. 

An  important  part  of  my  rural  develop- 
ment amendment  was  language  committing 
Congress  to  achieving  a  sound  rural-urban 
balance,  and  stating  that  the  highest  prior- 
ity must  be  given  to  the  revltallzation  and 
development  of  rural  areas. 

I  intend  to  see  that  Congress  keeps  this 
commitment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
will  look  at  all  present  Federal  programs 
aimed  at  Improving  the  economy  and  living 
conditions  in  rural  America,  rather  than  just 
limiting  its  inquiry  to  a  fragmented  handful 
of  rural  development  bills.  Hopefully  Inno- 
vative new  programs  will  come  from  these 
investigations  and  studies. 

The  Subcommittee  has  a  big  Job  to  do, 
and  I  have  chosen  a  big  man  to  get  the  Job 
done  Senator  Humphrey  is  one  of  the  best 
versed  men  in  the  Senate  on  the  problems 
of  agriculture  and  rural   America. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey in  passing  needed  farm  legislation 
Since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 


But  Just  as  Important  for  this  effort  Is 
Senator  Humphrey's  standing  In  \irban 
America.  If  we  are  to  make  real  progress  In 
revitalizing  rural  America,  we  must  have  the 
support  of  the  nation's  city  dwellers. 

Unless  we  can  convince  our  urban  friends 
that  It  Is  to  their  advantage  to  support  pro- 
grams which  Improve  living  conditions  In 
rural  America,  programs  which  will  finally 
stop  the  interminable  migration  to  the  cities, 
we  won't  be  able  to  do  much  more  than  talk 
about  our  problems. 

I  believe  Senator  Humphrey  Is  a  man  who 
can  bridge  the  gap  between  the  urban  In- 
terests and  rural  Interests. 

I  believe  that  the  need  to  really  do  some- 
thing about  rural  renewal  Is  an  Issue  that 
will  bridge  regional  and  philosophical  lines — 
something  behind  which  liberals  and  con- 
servatives can  unite.  It  Is  an  issue  as  Impor- 
tant to  Minnesota  as  to  Georgia. 

And  It's  not  a  party  Issue.  We  have  on 
the  Rural  Development  Subcommittee  three 
distinguished  Republicans.  One  of  them  Is 
Senator  Robert  Dole,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  who  was  an 
original  sponsor  of  my  rural  development 
amendment. 

Now  if  a  couple  of  stout  partisans  like 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Bob  Dole  can  agree 
on  an  Issue,  then  you  must  believe  that 
there  is  something  to  It. 

And  I  believe  there  Is  something  very  big 
to  It,  gentlemen.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
nation's  history  there  are  fewer  than  three 
million  farms.  Fine  little  towns  are  drying 
up  and  blowing  away. 

The  population  patterns  which  have  sent 
most  of  our  popiUatlon  to  two  percent  of 
the  land  are  simply  wrong. 

We  owe  It  to  our  children  and  our  nation 
to  make  the  changes  that  we  know  must  be 
made. 


Humphrey  Joins  Talmadge  in  Launchinc 
Major  Committee  Effort  on  Rural  De- 
velopment 
(Speech  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 
I  want  to  say  right  at  the  outset  that 
without  the  foresight,  the  commitment,  and 
the  hard  work  of  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge,  there  would  be  no  law  re- 
quiring that  the  highest  priority  be  given  to 
the  revltallzation  and  development  of  the 
rural  areas  of  America,  no  commitment  to  a 
national  growth  policy  establishing  a  sound 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  America, 
and  no  Committee  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate devoting  its  entire  attention  to  rural 
development. 

That  we  now  have  the  authority  at  the 
national  level  to  set  out  upon  these  totally 
new  directions  is  the  result  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  one  man,  Herman  Talmadge.  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  And  It  was  Senator 
Talmadge  who  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
help  implement  this  new  thrust  at  the  re- 
vltallzation of  rural  America  In  my  ap- 
pointment as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development. 

This  mandate  for  the  Subcommittee  Is 
provided  by  Title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970,  an  all-Important  title  Introduced 
and  pushed  through  to  enactment  by  Sen- 
ator Talmadge.  In  addition  to  establish- 
ing a  national  commitment  to  a  sound  bal- 
ance between  rural  and  urban  America,  this 
Title  also  requires  the  Administration  to 
give  Congress  specific  information  each  year 
on  Federal  programs  and  services  to  the 
people  of  Rural  America.  And  you  can  be 
certain  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development  will  closely  examine  this 
Information  with  a  view  to  substantially  im- 
proving and  redirecting  this  Federal  effort, 
which  I  believe  Is  now  woefully  inadequate 
In  the  face  of  the  critical  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  It's  time  for  all  of  us 
to  ask,  where  Is  this  country  headed? 


In  the  short  period  since  World  War  n. 
our  population  has  grown  by  56  million 
people.  The  value  of  the  goods  and  services 
we  produce  has  grovm  from  $280  billion  a 
year  to  nearly  a  trillion  dollars.  The  two- 
home  family  Is  becoming  nearly  as  common- 
place as  the  two-car  family. 

Sounds  pretty  good,  doesn't  it? 

But  wait,  there's  more. 

Three  million  farms  have  disappeared  in 
the  technological  revolution  that  is  still 
sweeping  agriculture,  and  only  about  one  In 
five  of  our  farm  boys  can  remain  on  the 
farm. 

More  than  20  million  people  have  aban- 
doned the  small  farms  and  towns  for  the 
cities,  so  that  76  p>er  cent  of  our  people  are 
crowded  onto  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
land,  25  per  cent  occupy  ail  the  rest — ^many 
of  them  In  lonely  decline,  while  their  city 
cousins  live  In  overcrowded  disorder. 

The  result  of  all  this  movement  has  been 
a  national  crisis  of  the  environment,  whlcb 
m  many  respects  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  of 
the  talk  about  ecology  we  hear  today,  and 
this  problem  of  the  changing  relatlonshlpts 
between  the  people  and  the  land  has  festered 
the  social  and  economic  sores  which  have 
erupted  around  us. 

If  the  trend  to  megalopolis  continues,  in 
the  next  30  years  100  million  more  Ameri- 
cans will  be  crammed  Into  the  big  cities 
where  150  million  are  already  living. 

To  look  at  it  another  way.  If  these  100 
million  new  Americans  were  to  live  In  newly 
created  communities,  a  city  the  size  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  would  have  to  be  created  every 
40  days  over  the  next  30  years. 

We  have  become  a  troubled  nation. 

We  are  vaguely  aware  that  we  could  have 
shaped  our  society  with  consideration  for 
resources,  people  and  space,  demanding  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantity. 

Instead,  we  have  rushed  after  something 
we  call  "progress",  piling  more  and  more 
people  Into  less  and  less  space,  on  territory 
made  obsolete  by  modern  transportation  and 
communication. 

I  for  one,  think  these  trends  can  be  stopped 
or  at  least  slowed  down  and  possibly  reversed. 
Certainly  a  nation  which  has  explored  outer 
space  for  a  decade  can  muster  the  energy  and 
technology  and  the  will  to  create  a  life  here 
In  our  country  that  offers  opportunity  and 
decent  living  conditions  far  all. 

But  we  must  understand  that  the  land,  as 
sp>ace  to  live  on.  Is  taking  priority  over  the 
old  Idea  of  the  land  as  something  to  be  ex- 
ploited, no  matter  what  the  consequences. 

The  changes  that  will  be  necessary  must  be 
based  on  nationwide  geography  and  not  Just 
political  geography.  We  must  head  toward  a 
rural-urban  balance — a  healthy  balance  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  land. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  space  to  spare.  But  it's 
time  now  to  stop  fooling  around  with  It  as  If 
It  were  a  limitless  resource.  Government — 
all  levels  of  Government — must  begin  plan- 
ning together.  We  must  begin  to  do  those 
things  which  will  influence  our  nation's 
growth  in  a  more  orderly  way:  In  a  way  that  is 
designed  for  people,  rather  than  expediency. 

We  must  design  a  national  growth  policy. 
That  policy  must  have  as  Its  central  premise 
the  relationship  of  people  to  land,  water,  air 
and  resources.  There  must  be  a  healthy 
balance  that  permits  people  to  live  in 
harmony  with  this  environment. 

I'm  sure  you  folks  are  wondering  what 
Hubert  Humphrey  has  In  mind.  What  Is  he 
going  to  do  to  lick  this  problem  of  rural  out- 
mlgration  so  that  we  can  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  big  cities  and  rural  America? 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  I  don't  have 
all  the  answers.  That's  why  I'm  going  to  con- 
duct an  extensive  investigation  into  Just 
what  thes  problems  and  needs  are. 

And  we  Intend  to  find  some  answers.  The 
more  we  look  at  rural  community  develop- 
ment, the  more  I'm  convinced  that  most  of 
the  experts  are  only  experts  in  making  gen- 
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erallzatlona.  Our  subcommltte  Is  going  to  get 
the  kind  of  haxd  facta  that  are  needed  to  de- 
velop a  sound  legislative  program. 
We'll  have  3  objectives: 
Plrst,  we  must  get  the  true  facts  about 
rural  America.  Well  do  It  with  hearings  In 
Washington;  some  flrst-rate  staff  work;  and 
field  Investigations  that  will  take  us  out 
where  the  people  and  the  problems  exist. 

Secondly,  we  must  pubUclze  the  plight  and 
the  promise  of  rural  America.  Unfortunately, 
the  deterioration  of  our  countryside  doesn't 
grab  the  same  kind  of  headlines  as  some  of 
the  more  strident  explosions  occiurlng  In  our 
central  cities. 

And  finally,  the  Subcommittee  will  try  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  set  of  recommenda- 
tions and  legislative  proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  depressed  economic  conditions  of 
our  rural  areas  and  the  critical  needs  of  their 
people — conditions  and  needs  that  have 
caused  a  massive  exodus  from  the  farm  to 
the  city. 

But  to  meet  this  major  national  problem 
head-on,  this  Congress  miist  proclaim  a  new 
freedom — a  Freedom  of  Residence.  We  must 
establish  the  right  of  all  our  people  to  have 
a  realistic  choice  about  where  they  will  live 
and  work— not  a  choice  dictated  by  politics 
or  economics. 

This  means  that  young  people  will  not  be 
forced,  as  they  are  now,  to  migrate  to  large 
and  turbulent  metropolitan  areas  because 
there  are  no  Jobs  at  home.  This  means  that 
people  who  may  want  to  live  In  smaU  town 
areas  can  expect  to  find  good  schools  for 
their  children,  a  decent  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  the  best  of  medical  care  and  medi- 
cal facilities.  This  means  new  Industries, 
modern  social  service  and  cultural  activities. 
It  means  that  Americans  should  be  able  to 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  not  only  in  big  cities,  not  only  In 
suburbs,  but  all  over  America. 

A  century  ago.  "Go  West.  Young  Man'  was 
more  than  a  tourist  travel  slogan.  It  was  a 
firm  national  population  policy  designed  to 
help  America's  best  Interests. 

Accordingly,  the  Federal  Government  gave 
Incentives  to  settlers — the  Homestead  Act, 
and  the  Federal  Government  gave  Incentives 
to  railroads  to  open  up  the  West — large  land 
grants  to  the  railroads  made  some  people 
millionaires  who  probably  didn't  deserve  It. 
but  they  did  provide  highways  of  steel  to 
bring  In  people  and  bring  out  the  crops.  And 
Just  a  little  more  than  a  100  years  ago  the 
Federal  Government  encouraged  the  growth 
of  higher  education  in  the  Mid-Western  and 
^  Western  areas  by  establishing  the  Land  Grant 
College  Act.  The  Government  was  concerned 
with  the  everyday  necessities  of  life  as  well: 
In  1896  a  Federal  act  established  the  Rural 
Free  Delivery  Service. 

And  then,  somehow,  we  stopped.  As  farm- 
ing became  more  mechanized  In  the  early 
decades  of  the  century,  as  Americans  tum- 
bled Into  cities  and  then  out  of  cities  and 
into  suburbs.  Just  when  we  needed  a  popula- 
tion policy — we  stopped. 

We  have  seen  what  a  non-policy  population 
policy  has  done  to  rural  areas.  Men  In  politics 
are  trained  to  find  answers  to  the  problems 
of  the  people — not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
answers  or  there  are  no  problems.  There  are 
problems,  and  there  are  answers. 

We  must  develop  a  long  range  population 
policy  In  the  United  States  to  bring  the 
vitality  back  to  rural  areas.  Americans  must 
enjoy  the  Fifth  Freedom:  The  Freedom  of 
Residence.  And  we  must  start  now,  now. 

We  already  have  a  number  of  laws  on  the 
books  providing  for  Federal  assistance  to 
rural  America,  and  progress  Is  being  made  In 
some  areas.  But  we  have  yet  to  look  at  the 
problem  In  terms  of  an  overall  solution.  I'm 
asking  the  Governors  to  tell  me  what  their 
states  are  doing  to  stimulate  rural  commu- 
nity development,  and  their  experience  In 
dealing  with  Federal  programs  to  stimulate 
rural  development. 
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I  believe  our  trips  over  the  nation  will 
point  out  some  distressing  and  little-under- 
stood facta.  I  believe  we  wUl  find  that  rural 
Americans  are  often  discriminated  against 
In  many  different  ways : 

They  are  leas  likely  than  their  city  cousins 
to  have  the  opportunity  for  quality  educa- 
tion. 

They  don't  have  the  health  and  dental  fa- 
cilities that  they  desperately  need. 

It's  difficult  to  find  Jobs  in  rural  America 
that  pay  a  living  wage. 

Our  country  cousins  often  don't  have  ac- 
cess to  meaningful  Job  training  and  unem- 
ployment compwnsatlon. 

Public  transportation  In  rural  America 
needs  expansion  and  modernization. 

We  still  haven't  done  the  Job  of  getting 
water  and  sewer  facilities  Into  the  country, 
not  to  mention  things  like  fire  protection 
and  sufficient  decent  housing,  libraries,  hos- 
pitals and  medical  services. 

Only  when  the  nation  is  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  discrimination  against 
rural  America,  only  when  the  nation  is 
aware  that  rural  problems  are  forcing  mil, 
lions  to  move  to  our  congested  cities,  wUl  we 
have  the  support  we  need  to  Implement  poU- 
cles  which  will  insure  parity  In  all  things 
for  rural  as  well  as  urban  America.  We  have 
yet  to  consider  our  urban  and  rural  problems 
In  the  light  of  a  need  for  a  national  growth 
policy — a  national  plan  to  achieve  rural- 
urban  balance. 

To  get  the  facts,  we  shall  hold  hearings  In 
several  areas  of  this  nation.  But  there  will 
be  much  more  than  Just  hearings.  We're 
going  to  get  out  and  talk  to  the  farmer,  the 
rural  businessman,  the  teacher,  the  preacher, 
the  young  and  the  not-so-young. 

Our  tours  will  be  supplemented  by  Inten- 
sive staff  work,  by  analysis  of  the  data  and 
Information  as  it  comes  In.  Already,  I  am 
writing  to  every  Governor,  seeking  his  views 
on  rural  community  development. 

It  seems  from  where  I  stand  that  concern 
for  rural  segments  of  our  population  Is  the 
lowest  priority  item  on  the  national  budget. 
In  the  past.  Congress  has  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  programs  In  the  name  of  rural  de- 
velopment, but  all  of  them  are  Inadequately 
funded. 

For  example,  let's  take  a  look  at  rural  hous- 
ing. Although  rural  America  contains  only 
one-third  of  the  nation's  people,  fully  two- 
thirds  of  our  substandard  housing  Is  out  In 
the  country.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  spends  some  money  on 
rural  housing  programs,  but  not  much.  That 
agency's  primary  concerns  are  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs. 

You  say  that's  not  so  bad.  because  we  still 
have  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Well, 
for  some  reason  the  Administration  tried 
early  this  year  to  cut  the  PHA's  Insured  hous- 
ing program  by  almost  $500  mllUon  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971.  This  would  have 
brought  the  program  to  a  standstill  in  sev- 
eral states.  Including  Georgia.  Fortunately, 
the  White  House  heard  from  thousands  of 
protesting  Americans,  and  the  money  was 
restored. 

But  the  present  Administration  has  simply 
refused  to  spend  nearly  one  billion  dollars 
of  money  which  Congress  appropriated  to 
help  rural  America. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  how  rural 
America  Is  forgotten  when  It  comes  to  the 
handing  out  of  Federal  dollars. 

Hopefully,  the  efforts  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee to  pubUclze  the  needs  of  rural  Americans 
win  generate  public  support  for  enough 
money  for  rural  development  programs. 

Until  vre  do  generate  this  support,  we  will 
have  a  hard  time  passing  additional  legisla- 
tion for  rural  development. 

Now  I  know  many  of  you  County  Commls- 

sloners  out  there  are  asking  yoxirselves,  "How 

does   this   fellow   Humphrey    stand    on    the 

bread  and  butter  issue  of  revenue  sharing""" 

WeU,  111  tell  you. 


I  favor  general  revenue  sharing.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Congressman  Henry  Reuss  of  Wis- 
consin has  Joined  me  In  sponsoring  our  own 
legislation  on  revenue  sharing. 

And  I  favor  some  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  System  to  make  It  more  efficient,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  Junk  many  of  the  as- 
sistance programs  which  have  meant  so  much 
to  both  rural  and  urban  Americans. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  Administration's 
so-caUed  Rural  Community  Development 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971. 

The  President's  Message  on  rural  revenue 
sharing  had  some  good  language  in  it,  a  good 
understanding  of  many  of  the  problems 
which  beset  rural  America. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  disturb 
me.  too. 

You  must  understand  that  to  provide  for 
rural  revenue  sharing,  the  Administration 
didn't  find  a  new  source  of  money,  or  some 
goose  that  lays  golden  eggs. 

Instead,  in  order  to  come  up  with  the  dol- 
lars  for  rural  revenue  sharing,  some  things 
were  cut  out. 

First  to  go  would  be  the  Commissions  like 
Coastal  Plains  and  tht  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion. That  will  provide  $316  million. 

Now  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  these 
Commissions  have  not  produced  all  that  they 
promised.  But  at  least  they  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  states  with  similar  problems  the 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  plan  together. 
And  one  of  your  own  Georgians  had  this 
to  say  in  testimony  last  February  about  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  spent  In 
this  State's  northern  counties  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Program: 

"The  overall  statistics  for  the  region  are 
showing  healthy  signs  of  a  turn-around.  No 
longer  are  we  declining  In  population,  and 
no  longer  Is  the  average  age  of  our  residents 
Increasing  at  an  accelerating  rate.  Property 
values  are  now  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  6  per 
cent  annually,  rather  than  4  per  cent,  and 
employment  opportunities  have  multiplied 
better  than  5-fold." 

The  people  of  Toccoa,  Georgia  have  a  new 
library  which  wouldn't  exist  If  there  was  no 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Now  I  ask  you.  Is  this  the  sort  of  program 
you  cancel  and  walk  away  from?  I  don't 
think  so. 

The  Administration  will  take  another 
$227  million  from  EDA,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Program  that  has  done  more  to  re- 
buUd  Rural  America  than  any  other. 

All  of  you  from  the  smaller  counties  want 
to  attract  good,  solid  Industry  to  back  up 
your  economic  base  of  agriculture.  Well,  ask 
the  folks  In  Waynesboro  where  they  are  get- 
ting the  money  to  develop  a  new  Industrial 
park.  They  got  it  from  an  EDA  IndustrUl 
Development  Loan. 

Georgia  received  nearly  $7  million  In  EDA 
grants  and  loans  last  year.  That's  seed 
money,  my  friends,  something  you  can  build 
on — the  bootstraps  which  many  of  you  need 
so  badly  by  which  to  pull  yourselves  up. 

I,  for  one,  don't  Intend  to  have  the  EDA 
program  simply  slip  down  the  drain. 

We  all  know  that  sewer  and  water  systems 
don't  hold  much  political  sex  appeal.  But 
without  such  facilities,  none  of  your  towns 
can  grow.  The  Rural  Water  and  Waste  Dis- 
posal Program  has  Just  gotten  off  the  ground, 
and  It  concerns  me  that  the  President  will 
get  $42  million  for  his  revenue  sharing  plan 
by  taking  it  away  from  that  program. 

Under  the  President's  proposal  the  grant 
money  for  water  and  sewers  would  go  to 
the  states.  But  Jurisdiction  for  the  loan  por- 
tion would  remain  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Now  you  know  that  most 
of  the  water  and  sewer  systems  built  under 
this  program  have  been  a  combination  of 
grants,  plus  loans, 

I  was  under  the  Impression  that  revenue 
sharing  was  supposed  to  end  the  red  tape. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  If  you  have  to  go 
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to  your  state  for  a  grant,  and  then  to  the 
PHA  for  a  loan,  the  amount  of  red  tape 
would  be  greater,  not  smaller. 

Another  source  of  the  Administration's 
rural  revenue  sharing  funds  was  to  be  the 
money  which  Is  currently  spent  on  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service,  $149  million. 

Apparently  the  Administration  has  not 
foreseen  the  grass  roots  rebellion  at  this 
idea.  When  rural  Americans  found  out  that 
their  extension  service — their  county  agents 
and  home  demonstration  agents — could  be 
eliminated  under  the  President's  proposal. 
Congressmen  and  Senators  and  the  President 
received  a  barrage  of  mall  and  telephone 
calls.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  County 
Commissioners  expressed  your  objections  to 
Senator  Talmadge.  I  certainly  heard  from 
the  County  Commissioners  In  Minnesota. 

Rural  people  know  that  there  Is  no  pro- 
gram more  valuable  to  riiral  America  than 
the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice. They  are  not  about  to  see  this  program 
go  down  the  drain  without  putting  up  a 
fight.  Fortunately,  the  Administration  real- 
ized its  mistake.  In  the  bill  which  was  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion included  a  proviso  which  says  the  States 
must  maintain  an  extension  program  com- 
parable to  that  In  existence  In  fiscal  year 
1971. 

This  ne^  provision  Is  certainly  a  welcome 
change.  However,  I  feel  that  any  transfer  of 
extension  program  funds  to  a  special  reve- 
nue sharing  fund  could  mean  the  eventual 
elimination  of  the  extension  service  that  we 
know  now.  Certainly,  the  least  that  Is  done 
by  this  revenue  sharing  proposal  is  to  Insure 
that  the  extension  service  has  little  chance 
of  fxirther  growth  and  progress. 

To  summarize  my  position  on  revenue  shar- 
ing for  rural  areas,  I  favor  revenue  sharing 
if  It  means  more  Federal  dollars  rather  than 
less.  I  do  not  favor  a  proposal  which  takes 
money  from  programs  which  now  benefit 
farmers  and  rural  Americans.  I  will  oppose 
any  program  which  takes  money  out  of  the 
farmers'  pockets. 

We  must  add  industry  to  the  small  towns 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  These  Industries  are 
badly  needed  to  absorb  farm  workers  who  are 
displaced  by  mechanization.  However,  we 
must  do  everything  within  our  power  to  bol- 
ster the  agricultural  economy  of  these  areas. 

We  have  to  build  on  our  economic  base  of 
agriculture,  not  risk  that  base  In  the  name  of 
rural  development. 

In  splt«  of  my  reservations,  I  believe  that 
the  Administration's  revenue  sharing  bill  de- 
serves a  fair  hearing.  There  are  many  ques- 
tions that  must  be  answered.  FVw  that  reason, 
I  have  scheduled  hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mltt«e  on  Rural  Development  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  on  April  23. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  our  Sub- 
committee win  hold  hearings  on  a  number 
of  legislative  proposals.  Currently  the  Com- 
mittee staff  is  working  on  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  Rural  Development  Bank, 
a  bank  which  would  provide  financing  for 
basic  services  for  small  towns  and  communi- 
ties of  the  Nation.  I  shall  also  introduce  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Domestic  Devel- 
opment Bank.  This  bill  Is  designed  to  provide 
financing  for  towns  and  cities  of  all  sizes. 

The  Subcommittee's  Journeys  through 
rural  America.  Its  Washington  hearings,  and 
the  work  product  of  the  Committee's  staff 
should  give  us  an  adequate  base  for  de- 
veloping a  new  legislative  program — a  com- 
prehensive program  which  will  provide  for 
a  national  growth  policy,  the  financing  to 
carry  out  this  policy,  and  the  technical  as- 
sistance and  leadership  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  Implement  a  policy  of  balanced 
national  growth. 

I  have  told  you  what  I,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development, 
plan  to  do.  Now  let's  discuss  what  you,  the 
local  leadership,  must  do.  It  Is  you,  the  local 
County  and  City  officials,  who  must  make 
any  national  program  of  rural  revival  work. 


We  in  Washington  can  enact  the  laws,  we 
can  approprlte  the  money,  but  if  we  dont 
have  clear  commuiUcatlon.  precise  under- 
standing, and  cooperation  with  you,  then  our 
efforts  are  of  no  avail. 

Now  I  think  It's  Important  that  we  talk 
a  little  philosophy  right  here. 

For  years  now,  we've  had  a  situation  where 
country  politicians  have  made  their  political 
hay  by  attacking  those  "evn"  city  folks,  while 
in  the  big  cities,  they  have  been  demagogulng 
about  the  reactionary  forces  of  Rural 
America. 

Well,  it's  high  time — In  fact,  Imperative, 
that  we  all  stop  shooting  one  another  down 
and  begin  working  together. 

There  may  be  some  of  you  who  can't  fancy 
yourselves  In  some  love  affair  with  the  law- 
makers from  Atlanta,  so  let  me  explain  what 
I  mean. 

We  have  big  cities  and  subiu-ba  In  trouble. 
And  while  they  try  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  yesterday,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  from  rural  America  get  off  the  buses 
today,  putting  pressure  on  already  over- 
loaded urban  systems  and  adding  to  welfare 
rolls. 

It  Is  a  little  like  the  pressure  put  on  a 
filling  balloon.  There  Is  no  way  to  relieve  it — 
at  least  not  the  way  we  are  doing  things  right 
now.  And  if  we  don't  make  some  changes 
soon,  a  whole  cluster  of  ballons  Is  liable  to 
pop.  despite  the  best  efforts  of  city  govern- 
ments all  over  this  country. 

Now  let  me  make  my  point — I  have  heard 
that  down  In  South  Georgia,  In  Thomas 
County,  there  Is  a  town  called  Metcalfe.  Be- 
fore the  1920'8  Metcalfe  was  a  proud  and 
prosperous  place,  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
best  farms  In  the  South. 

During  the  season,  the  two  cotton  gins  In 
Metcalfe  ran  Tound  the  clock;  there  was  a 
busy  Farmers'  Market;  Bank;  and  even  a 
hotel  called  the  Russell. 

But  then  the  boll  weevU  came,  and  by 
1924,  both  gins  had  closed  and  the  bank 
moved  to  Thomasvllle.  Metcalfe  was  in  the 
throes  of  death.  And  today,  the  tiny  grocery 
still  In  business  has  a  sign  on  the  front 
door  that  says,  "Pood  Stamps  Accepted 
Here." 

Regrettably,  there  are  too  many  Metcalfes 
In  this  country,  too  many  In  Georgia,  too 
many  In  Minnesota — fine  little  towns  full  of 
good  people  who  love  the  land  and  their 
country;  obey  the  law;  and  pay  their  bills 
on  time. 

But  the  children  of  these  Americans  have 
moved  away  to  the  JacksonvUles  and  At- 
lantaa.  In  the  small  towns  these  people  still 
think  of  as  home,  there  are  no  opportunities. 
There  are  no  Jobs.  No  futures. 

Most  of  these  former  4-H'ers  and  Future 
Farmers,  along  with  the  rural  poor  have 
emptied  Into  our  large  cities.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  boll  weevil  that  made  them  move. 
Perhaps  It  was  mechanization  of  our  farms. 
Whatever  the  cause,  we  know  that  If  there  Is 
to  be  a  healthy,  productive,  prosperous  and 
free  America,  we  must  rejuvenate,  revitalize, 
and  modernize  the  vast  areas  of  Rural 
America. 

I'm  not  going  to  stand  here  and  tell  you 
that  I  want  to  start  some  massive  back  to  the 
farm  movement,  but  you  and  I  have  got  to 
give  the  young  people  who  are  still  growing 
up  In  our  rural  covmtles  some  reason  to  want 
to  stay  home.  I  believe  that  If  we  can  develop 
the  Industries  and  shops,  create  the  Jobs, 
build  the  schools,  provide  the  healthy  and 
recreational  services  In  Rural  America,  those 
young  people  wUl  stay,  and  many  of  those 
who  have  left  will  return. 

Senator  Talmadge  has  made  an  Important 
beginning  In  this  effort  with  the  rural  devel- 
opment bill  he  passed  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  over  the  objections  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

But  he  knows  there  Is  much  more  than  we 
In  the  Congress  must  do.  Our  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  begins  hearings  this 
week  on   this  whole  broad  area.   Beginning 


with  an  examination  of  the  President's  Rural 
Revenue  Sharing  Plan. 

But  what  Congress  does  will  matter  very 
little  unless  this  unending  political  war  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  Interests  begins  to 
cool  off  Mark  this  very  clearly.  Rural  and 
urban  America  are  tied  together.  They  are  in- 
separable. If  one  goes  under,  both  go  under. 

Senator  Talmadge  and  I  stand  together 
on  this  business  of  a  balanced  growth  for 
both  rural  America  and  our  cities,  because 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  city  problem  or 
a  rural  problem.  It's  neither  a  liberal  issue 
nor  a  conservative  Issue.  It's  not  Northern, 
Southern,  Eastern  or  Western,  It  Is  the  very 
life  of  our  country. 

This  Is  something  we  must  face  together 
as  Americans.  The  Issue  at  hand  Is  the  Na- 
tion's destiny.  We  all  have  a  big  stake  In  it. 
All  of  us  will  have  to  make  some  changes  In 
the  way  we  have  been  thinking  and  doing 
things,  and  there  won't  be  much  room  for 
quitters  along  the  way,  or  those  who  protest, 
"Well,  we  never  did  It  that  way  before,  so  It 
can't  be  much  good." 

We  have  to  plan,  Gentlemen.  Our  troubles 
do  not  end  at  state  or  county  lines. 

Unless  vp«  get  cracking,  at  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels,  our  cities  could  erupt 
In  chaos,  and  there  won't  be  any  future  for 
farmers.  The  family-owned  business  which 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  our  rural  economy 
will  be  gone. 

I  don't  want  this  to  happen,  and  neither 
do  you.  But  we  have  to  get  going,  and  It 
vrtll  require  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us. 

We  had  better  stop  moaning  about  our 
problems  and  begin  treating  them  as  chal- 
lenges. Despite  our  troubles,  there  Is  nothing 
that  we  in  this  country  can't  do  if  we  put 
our  minds  and  our  wills  to  It. 

You  can  count  on  Senator  Talmadge  and 
me.  And  I  know  we  can  count  on  you.  So 
let's    get    busy. 


WINNERS  OP  THE  WICHITA  PALLS 
ROTARY  CLUB'S  ANNUAL  AMERI- 
CANISM ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Wichita  Palls.  Tex., 
sponsors  an  essay  contest  involving  se- 
nior high  school  students  throughout  the 
city.  Awards  are  presented  to  the  author 
of  one  outstanding  essay  in  each  of  the 
four  high  schools,  and  today  I  have  the 
grreat  pleasure  of  once  again  placing  the 
winning  essays  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 

These  essays,  entitled  "What  America 
Means  to  Me,"  help  to  reinforce  my  per- 
sonal feeling  that  America's  youth  con- 
tinue to  cherish  the  idea  of  patriotism. 
Thoughts  of  individualism,  freedom,  and 
equality  under  the  law  are  certainly  em- 
phasized in  the  writing  of  these  four  fine 
students. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  essays  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  America  Means  to  Me 

(By  Debra  Peterson,  age  18.  Wichita  Palls. 
Tex..  Hlrschl  High  School) 

Taps  are  played  for  casualties  In  Viet  Nam. 
The  ghettos  are  shrouded  under  the  cloak 
of  martial  law.  A  young  rebel  burns  the 
American  flag.  Next  to  these  happenings,  a 
city  council  meeting  Is  held  to  bring  up  ways 
and  means  to  help  the  poor  In  the  city;  a 
group  of  mothers  are  getting  up  a  petition  to 
open  a  Youth  Hall  for  the  teen-agers  of  the 
community;  a  church  group  Is  trying  to 
re8M:h,  comfort,  and  bring  happiness  to  the 
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families  In  their  city  who  have  no  father 
or  mother.  This  Is  America! 

America  means  freedom — the  flag  that  Is 
flown  symbolizes  this  freedom.  The  flag 
stands  for  the  right  to  learn  about  this 
country  of  mine  and  how  It  was  won.  This 
country  was  gained  by  the  blood  of  our  men 
and  women,  the  toll  of  our  ancestors.  By  their 
life  and  death  we  have  freedom,  within  rea- 
son, to  do  what  we  want,  go  where  we  want, 
and  say  what  we  want  to  say.  This  Is  Amer- 
ica and  what  It  means  to  me 

America  means  the  right  to  worship  as  I 
please.  The  thousands  of  churches  standing 
In  this  country  symbolizes  this  right.  In  my 
church,  I  can  worship  the  Creator,  the  God 
In  heaven  who  gave  me  this  country  to  live 
In.  Through  this  worship.  I  can  fulfill  myself 
completely  as  a  p)erson.  This  is  America  and 
what  It  means  to  me. 

America  Is  also  the  responsibility  to  learn 
Ideals  that  will  help  me  so  that  in  turn  I 
can  help  others.  Schools,  colleges,  and  librar- 
ies represent  this  responsibility.  Through 
these,  I  learn  the  opinion  of  others,  even 
though  what  they  say  may  be  good  or  bad. 
But  in  reality,  there  is  no  wrong  In  saying 
something  against  this  country  If  the  ac- 
cusation Is  well-founded  and  If  there  Is  an 
effort  made  to  correct  the  wrong.  This  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  accuser  and  those 
around  him.  To  learn  from  school,  from 
books,  conversation,  and  from  my  own  soul 
and  mind  is  given  to  me  by  America.  This 
Is  what  America  means  to  me. 

America  is  the  right  to  Joke,  to  laugh,  and 
to  be  serious.  It  is  the  right  to  be  myself, 
make  my  own  decisions  In  my  life  without 
someone  taking  this  right  away  from  me.  It 
is  the  freedom  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  my 
country  without  having  dictators  demand  my 
life  and  my  mind  for  their  own  use.  I  am 
not  old  enough  to  make  world  decisions  or 
even  local  decisions;  I  do  have  the  right  to 
have  a  part  In  these  things  that  will  affect 
my  life  and  the  lives  of  others  as  well.  This 
right  I  will  use  to  the  best  of  my  ability — 
to  help  the  country  that  has  heljjed  me  This 
Is  America — "My  Country,  the  land  of  my 
birth,  the  grandest  on  earth!" 

What  America  Means  to  Me 

(By  Charles  Pavlick.  age  17,  Wichita  Palls, 

Tex.,  Notre  Dame  High  School) 

I  feel  fortunate  to  be  an  American  citizen 
because  here  I  can  enjoy  a  way  of  life  su- 
IJerior  to  any  place  else  in  the  world.  Here,  I 
am  respected  as  an  individual,  I  am  con- 
sidered equal  to  other  people,  and  I  am 
granted  the  freedom  to  which  all  men  have 
the  right. 

In  some  countries  the  individual  Is  Impor- 
tant only  in  that  he  contributes  to  the  state. 
He  Is  considered  expendable,  and  his  happi- 
ness and  his  welfare  are  unimportant.  He 
must  work  at  whatever  Job  Is  most  beneficial 
to  the  government  and  if  it  serves  the  Inter- 
est of  the  government,  he  can  even  be  forced 
to  give  up  life  itself.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  government  exists  only  for  the  pro- 
tection and  well-being  of  the  people.  In  it- 
self, goverrmient  is  not  important.  Its  pur- 
pose is  solely  to  protect  the  rights  which  God 
gave  to  man  at  Creation. 

In  America  I  am  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  to  any  other  citizen.  This  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  as  talented,  intelligent,  or  wealthy 
as  any  other  individual,  but  It  does  mean 
that  my  claim  to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness 
Is  Just  as  Important  as  any  other  individual. 
Here  I  am  not  bound  by  the  accident  of 
birth  but  am  free  to  receive  a  better  educa- 
tion than  my  parents  had  and  to  Improve 
my  way  of  living.  The  state  does  not  tell  me 
that  I  must  quit  school  at  a  certain  age  and 
start  to  work,  nor  does  It  choose  my  occupa- 
tion for  me.  I  am  free  to  choose  my  vocation 
according  to  my  Interests  and  capabilities. 
Here  I  also  have  political  equality.  My  vote  Is 
equal  to  the  vote  of  any  other  citizen  regard- 
less of  his  color,  race,  creed,  or  social  position. 


As  an  American,  I  am  free  to  form  my  own 
Ideas  about  politics  and  religion,  among 
other  things.  The  government  does  not  tell 
me  that  I  must  attend  a  certain  church  or 
that  I  may  not  attend  any  church  at  all.  I 
don't  have  to  worship  in  secret,  but  rather 
the  church  doors  are  wide  open.  I  do  not 
have  to  agree  with  the  political  party  In 
power,  but  am  free  to  dissent.  When  election 
day  comes,  I  have  a  choice  of  candidates  to 
select  from,  while  In  some  countries  I  would 
have  no  alternative  to  the  state  ticket. 
Thanks  to  freedom  of  the  press,  our  news 
media  are  the  envy  of  many  other  countries, 
who  tune  In  secretly  to  our  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Free  Europe.  I  am  free  to  live 
wherever  I  choose,  travel  wherever  I  want 
to  go.  and  choose  my  ow^n  friends. 

In  short  America  Is  the  source  of  all  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  living  For  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  I  enjoy,  men 
have  fought  and  died  in  the  past  and  are 
still  fighting  and  dying.  I  feel  that  I  too  have 
a  part  to  play.  It  Is  not  for  me  to  receive 
these  rights  without  any  effort.  Rather,  If  I 
am  to  continue  to  enjoy  them,  I  must  guard 
and  protect  them  in  various  ways:  by  taking 
an  Intelligent  interest  m  government,  by 
not  Just  dissenting  but  working  to  change 
unfair  laws  and  unjust  conditions,  by  voting 
in  elections,  and  not  least,  by  oaring  for  the 
rights  of  fellow  citizens.  If  I  do  all  these 
things,  I  feel  certain  that  I  can  pass  on  all 
the  rights  which  I  have  enjoyed  to  my  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

What  America  Means  to  Me 

(By  Janet  Stout,  age  18,  Wichita  Palls,  Tex., 

S.    H.    Rider   High    School) 

America  Is  my  homeland,  my  refuge,  my 
restraint,  and  my  responsibility.  She  Is  as 
demanding  and  as  giving  in  a  relationship  a? 
any  human  being.  I  have  as  many  and  as 
mixed  feelings  about  her  as  I  would  about 
any  person  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  or 
any  friends. 

First,  I  love  America.  She  Is  like  a  cher- 
ished relative  who  is  always  there  I  was  born 
In  America.  I  am  growing  up  In  America. 
Just  as  a  relation,  she  was  here  when  I  was 
born:  and.  though  she  has  always  been  here, 
she  has  changed  and  grown  as  I  have.  I  love 
America  because  of  sentimental  reasons,  but 
I  also  love  her  because  I  am  pan  of  her  and 
she  is  part  of  me. 

Besides  my  love  for  America,  I  also  respect 
her.  I  trust  her  to  be  here  always.  I  respect 
her  for  her  goals,  and  I  believe  that  she  Is 
entrusted  to  God.  I  trust  in  her  wisdom. 
Though  like  a  loving  parent,  she  can  not 
always  be  right,  she  tries,  like  a  [wrent.  to 
protect  her  family.  Americans  are  a  family, 
and  with  the  love  of  a  famUy,  with  the  In- 
stinct to  protect  the  family,  America  Is 
guided  by  paternal  Judgment. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  as  a  member  of  a 
large  family,  I  know  rules  and  regulations 
are  necessary.  I  know  that,  to  be  part  of 
America,  I  am  part  of  something  that  has 
meaning,  direction,  and  goals  Sometimes  my 
goals  or  beliefs  may  come  In  conflict  with 
those  of  other  Americans.  I  am  restrained 
at  these  times  because  I  am  part  of  that 
whole,  that  family  unit  which  must  consider 
the  welfare  and  benefits  of  the  whole. 

Because  I  am  part  of  America,  because  she 
is  my  homeland,  because  she  has  my  respect, 
and  because  she  has  a  p)Ower  over  me  legally, 
I  have  a  responsibility  to  her.  This  responsi- 
bility does  not  Include  only  obedience  or 
loyalty,  though  that  is  part  of  it,  but  It  Is  a 
responsibility  of  truthfulness  to  myself  and 
to  the  rest  of  my  "family."  Just  as  America 
Is  not  perfect,  neither  am  I.  Neither  Is  either 
of  us  always  right.  Because  I  know  and  ac- 
cept Imperfection.  I  feel  my  responsibility 
to  America  is  riot  to  follow  blindly  but  rather 
to  question,  to  test,  and  to  sometimes  oppose 
decisions  of  America.  This  does  not  mean  I 
love  her  less,  that  I  resp)ect  her  less,  but  that 


I  love  her  more;  for  what  I  do  for  or  about 
her,  affecta  not  Just  her,  but  aflects  me,  also. 
America  means  a  home,  a  place  where  I 
belong,  an  Idea  I  am  bonded  to.  and  a  re- 
sponsibility. America  cannot  be  described  In 
physical  terms  only,  but  must  be  considered 
In  terms  of  feeling  and  being.  She  Is  ulti- 
mately a  combination  of  places,  personalities, 
and  Ideas-unique  unto  herself. 


What  America  Means  to  Me 

(By   Vickl   Ferguson,   age   18,   Wichita  Palls, 

Tex.,  Wichita  Palls  High   School) 

X  could  have  been  born  anywhere — amidst 
bloody  battles  or  stinging,  prisonous  files.  My 
home  could  have  been  a  darkened,  gloomy 
prison  and  my  mind  an  ignorant,  underde- 
veloped apparatus  used  to  promote  false  com- 
munist means.  A  dreary  metallic  curtain 
could  have  blocked  from  my  eyes  the  sun; 
but  luckily.  I  was  born  In  America,  and  truth 
Is  my  unquestionable  right. 

In  America.  I  mean  something.  I  am  re- 
spected here  for  what  I  believe.  My  leaders 
win  listen  to  me  because  of  that  fourth 
branch  of  government,  that  fourth  balance  In 
power  the  Constitution  falls  to  specify — the 
will  of  the  people.  I  may  be  Just  one  of  mil- 
lions, but  If  I  am  In  trouble  or  In  need. 
America  will  not  let  me  suffer.  Even  though 
I  am  nobody  special,  America  will  not  let  my 
life  be  thrown  away.  She  respects  me.  She 
will  not  misuse  me  or  my  meager  talent  for 
her  own  satisfaction.  If  she  has  any  fault  In 
her  dealings  with  me  as  a  person.  It  Is  the 
possibility  that  she  h£is  been  too  generous 
with  one  undeserving.  She  has  given  me  a 
chance  to  go  to  excellent  schools,  to  decide 
for  myself  my  future,  and  to  lounge  In  the 
glory  of  her  beauty,  even  though  I  have  often 
shown  poor  Judgment  in  my  treatment  of 
these  gifts.  I  am  that  Important  here.  I  am 
entrusted  with  a  most  valuable,  cherished 
possession — one  that  men  have  died  for  and 
fought  to  protect  from  defilement  and  de- 
struction— I  have  the  right  to  call  myself 
a  free  and  happy  person,  a  special  being,  an 
American. 

In  America.  I  have  something.  I  can  look 
around  and  find  myself  rich  enough  to  claim 
the  life  I  want.  I  know  my  country  will  not 
destroy  my  dreams  of  home,  of  love,  and  of 
children.  America  Is  probably  the  only  place 
where  young  people  can  dream,  then  search 
for  the  good  ways  of  living  they  find  In  their 
minds.  We  have  so  much  In  this  freedom, 
enough  to  accomplish  anything  In  man's 
power  and  more  I  also  have  my  government. 
Because  I  am  a  citizen,  my  hands  support  It. 
Its  failure  is  my  failure,  and  my  failure  Is  Its 
weakness.  I  have  a  strong  friend  In  my  coun- 
try. I  may  do  nothing  for  her,  yet  she  sees 
to  It  that  I  am  cared  for,  that  I  have  a  fair 
chance  at  life,  and  that  I  have  churches, 
schools,  doctors,  and  counselors  to  help  me 
out.  Everyone  who  Is  an  American  Is 
wealthy — in  freedom.  In  help,  as  well  as  In 
material  things.  We,  the  lucky  Americans, 
have  so  very  much  in  our  freedom  that  our 
complaints  fall  cold  to  a  stiff  earth. 

In  America,  I  can  do  something.  I  have 
the  time  and  the  resources  to  save  the  world, 
if  only  I  would.  God  gave  man  an  extended 
chance  when  He  gave  him  America.  He  gave 
corrupt,  lazy  man  a  chance  to  free  the  world 
from  war,  from  hate  and  prejudice,  from  the 
dog-eat-dog  existence  of  old  systems  and 
callous  tyrannies.  In  America.  I  am  totally 
free  to  live  as  God  wants  me  to  live.  This  Is 
a  privilege  my  country  granted  me.  I  am 
lucky  to  be  born  In  America — ^thls  Is  how 
I  feel  about  this  country. 


NO  FISCAL  DIVIDEND  UNTIL  1975 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  Charles  L.  Schultze,  the  for- 
mer Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
an  exhaustive  and  detailed  analysis  of 
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the  Federal  budget  indicates  there  will 
be  no  fiscal  dividend  between  now  and 
1974. 

Mr.  Schultze  made  his  prediction  in 
testimony  l)efore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Priorities  and  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
June  1,  1971.  The  subcommittee  is  cur- 
rently conducting  hearings  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  national  priorities.  This  is 
the  third  consecutive  year  that  the  sub- 
committee has  conducted  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  national  priorities. 

To  obtain  a  reordering  of  priorities,  a 
major  change  has  to  occur  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  The  administration 
claims  this  has  been  done,  that  our  prior- 
ities have  been  changed  dramatically  in 
the  past  2  years.  A  close  look  at  the 
budget  indicates  otherwise. 

For  one  thing,  there  can  be  no  shift 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy 
while  the  Nation  is  still  burdened  with 
a  wartime  defense  budget.  Two  years  ago 
the  defense  budget  was  about  $80  billion. 
This  year,  the  administration  is  once 
again  requesting  an  $80  billion  defense 
budget.  Even  taking  inflation  Into  ac- 
count, such  an  enormous  outlay  for  mili- 
tary purposes  is  not  consistent  with  the 
claim  that  we  have  successfully  managed 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 

In  this  year's  annual  rep)ort  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  concept 
of  defense  was  expanded  to  include  all 
expenditures  related  to  national  security, 
whether  funded  through  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  not.  The  national  security 
budget  was  then  totaled  for  the  years 
1965  and  1968  through  1972.  What  we 
find  is  a  most  disturbing  picture. 

The  national  security  budget  went 
from  an  already  high  level  of  $71.6  bil- 
lion in  1965  to  $103.6  biUion  in  1968,  and 
then  to  $106.1  billion  in  1969.  Since  1969, 
national  security  outlays  have  fluctuated 
between  $105  billion  and  $107  billion,  and 
now  promise  to  resume  the  upward  climb. 
Requested  budget  authority  for  1972  is 
$111  billion. 

Perhaps  a  peacetime  economy  is  no 
longer  an  attainable  goal,  given  the  state 
of  military  technology  and  the  interna- 
tional environment.  Personally.  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  the  case.  But  if  the  ad- 
ministration believes  it.  then  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  be  told. 

An  analysis  of  the  major  changes  in 
overall  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1972 
suggests  that  the  administration  is  mov- 
ing at  glacial  speeds,  if  at  all.  to  reorder 
national  priorities.  Of  the  $22  billion 
available  for  shifting  in  1972 — over  and 
above  what  is  required  to  continue  fund- 
ing programs  established  in  prior  years — 
$12  billion  is  being  used  for  programs 
that  cannot  be  controlled  through  the 
budgetary  process,  such  as  pay  increases, 
social  security,  and  previous  commit- 
ments, and  contracts  for  housing  sub- 
sidies and  urban  renewal. 

That  leaves  only  $10  billion  for  pro- 
grams that  can  be  controlled  through  the 
budgetary  process.  Of  this  amount,  $1.5 
billion  has  been  earmarked  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  $4  billion  for  reve- 
nue sharing,  and  the  remainder  for  wel- 
fare reform,  school  desegregation,  and 
contingencies. 


Mr.  Schultze's  analysis,  in  my  judg- 
ment, supports  the  essentially  pessimistic 
prospect  that  we  face.  There  is  some 
movement  within  the  Federal  budget 
composition.  The  composition  is  chang- 
ing somewhat.  But  the  rate  and  the 
amoimt  of  change  is  too  slow  and  too  low 
to  qualify  as  a  reordering  of  oiu"  national 
priorities. 

As  Mr.  Schultze,  who  is  perhaps  the 
foremost  fiscal  policy  expert  in  the  Na- 
tion, points  out,  the  fiscal  impact  on  the 
economy  of  the  1972  budget  is  neutral 
at  a  time  when  most  people  agree  stimu- 
lation is  necessary  to  attain  economic 
recovery  and  to  return  us  to  full  em- 
ployment, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Schultze's  remarks  of  June  1  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement   of   Charles  L.   Schultze 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, all  of  us  are  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  you  this  morning 
our  recent  study  of  national  priorities,  cen- 
tered around  the  President's  1972  budget 
proposals.  With  your  permission,  It  might  be 
most  helpful  to  the  Committee  If  each  of  us 
spent  five  to  ten  minutes  summarizing  par- 
ticular aspects  of  our  study.  We  would  then 
be  prepared  to  answer  questions  on  the 
points  covered  in  our  testimony  or  on  any 
other  matters  discussed  In  the  study.  Mr. 
Pried  will  cover  the  area  of  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense;  Mrs.  Rlvlln,  human 
resource  programs;  and  Mrs.  Teeters,  the  areas 
of  housing  policy  and  social  security,  I 
would  like  to  lead  off  with  an  overall  sum- 
mary, relating  the  problem  of  setting  priori- 
ties to  the  budgetary  situation,  both  short 
and  long  run. 

Necessarily  the  President's  budget  de- 
scribes only  one  set  of  alternatives:  those 
the  Presiednt  Is  recommending.  To  make  in- 
telligent choices,  however,  the  Congress  needs 
to  review  a  wider  spectrum  of  alternatives. 
There  are  alternatives  with  respect  to  the 
objectives  the  nation  should  pursue,  there 
are  alternatives  with  respect  to  how  much 
resources  should  be  devoted  to  each  objec- 
tive, and  there  are  alternative  ways  of  try- 
ing to  achieve  those  objectives.  In  our  study 
of  Setting  National  Priorities  we  have  not 
attempted  to  construct  a  set  of  budgetary 
proposals  as  a  single  alternative  to  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  Rather  we  have 
sought  to  Identify  the  major  choices  which 
the  President  Is  asking  the  Congress  and  the 
American  p)eople  to  make;  to  describe  some 
alternative  choices  which  might  be  made; 
to  analyze  the  more  Important  consequences, 
both  short  and  long  run,  of  accepting  one 
or  the  other  alternative;  and  to  spell  out 
some  the  criteria  which  should  be  considered 
In  choosing  among  the  various  alternatives. 

Several  major  features  emerge  from  an 
analysis  of  the  1972  budget:  First,  Its  overall 
fiscal  Impact  on  the  economy  Is  perhaps  best 
described  as  neutral;  It  provides  approxi- 
mately for  a  balanced  full  employment 
budget  In  both  1971  and  1972.  Second,  like 
budgets  of  recent  years,  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  the  growth  In  expenditures — about 
$12  billion— from  1971  to  1972  wUl  reflect 
"built-in"  escalation,  due  to  rising  prices 
and  wages,  growing  numbers  of  beneficiaries 
on  social  security  and  public  assistance  rolls, 
rising  workloads,  and  similar  factors.  Third, 
Income  maintenance  programs  of  all  kinds 
have  become  the  largest  single  element  of 
federal  expenditures,  growing  at  about  $10 
billion  a  year  in  the  past  two  years,  as  a  re- 
sult of  "buUt-ln"  growth  factors,  sizeable 
Increases  In  social  security  benefits,  and  the 


adoption  by  the  administration  of  an  Income 
maintenance  strategy  as  the  chief  Instru- 
ment m  the  war  on  poverty.  Fourth,  budg- 
etary savings  from  Vietnam  withdrawal  con- 
tinue in  1972  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  Impact 
of  rising  wages  and  prices  on  the  defense 
budget  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  Increasing 
support  and  procurement  costs  for  the  base- 
line (non-Vietnam)  forces.  Fifth,  the  bulk 
of  the  1971  to  1972  expenditure  Increases,  not 
absorbed  by  built-ln  growth.  Is  devoted  to 
three  major  areas :  revenue  sharing,  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increases,  and  non-Vietnam 
defense  programs  Including  the  first  step  to- 
wards a  volunteer  army.  The  other  major  new 
Initiative — the  family  assistance  plan — wUl 
not  have  a  major  budgetary  impact  until 
1973. 

We  have  attempted  to  look  further  ahead 
by  projecting  the  budgetary  outlook  through 
1976.  Revenues  were  projected  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  return  to  full  employment 
sometime  before  1973.  and  the  continuation 
of  existing  tax  laws.  The  expenditure  projec- 
tion estimates  the  future  costs  of  existing 
programs  and  of  those  propwsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  1972  budget.  It  allows  only  for 
"buUt-ln"  growth  due  to  such  factors  as 
rising  wages  and  prices  and  growing  numbers 
of  beneficiaries  on  social  security  and  public 
assistance  rolls.  It  does  not  allow  for  the  sub- 
stantive expansion  of  existing  programs  or 
the  Introduction  of  new  ones.  It  Is.  In  other 
words,  an  estimate  of  the  future  costs  of  ex- 
isting and  Presldentlally  proposed  programs 
and  policies. 

The  difference  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures so  projected  Is  the  "fiscal  divi- 
dend— the  excess  of  revenue  yielded  by  exist- 
ing tax  laws  over  expenditures  necessitated 
by  existing  and  Presidentially  proposed  pro- 
grams. It  is  an  estimate  of  the  net  amount 
available  from  economic  growth  and  Viet- 
nam withdrawal  which  can  be  available  for 
undertaking  new  federtil  activities,  for  cut- 
ting taxes,  or  for  holding  as  a  budget  sur- 
plus. 

On  the  basis  of  our  estimates  there  will  be 
no  fiscal  dividend  between  now  and  1974 — 
that  is.  the  growth  in  expenditures  under 
existing  and  currently  proposed  programs 
will  equal  the  growth  in  revenues  and  the 
savings  from  Vietnam  withdrawal.  In  the 
subsequent  two  years,  between  1974  and 
1976.  revenues  will  rise  modestly  more  than 
revenues,  so  that  by  1976  there  may  be  a 
$17  billion  fiscal  dividend.  But  this  is  only 
slightly  more  than  one  percent  of  the  then 
projected  GNP.  While  the  federal  government 
In  total  will  be  absorbing  more  than  twenty 
percent  of  GNP.  only  one  percent  out  of  the 
twenty  percent  will  be  available  for  new  ini- 
tiatives, and  even  that  small  amount  won't 
begin  to  appear  until  two  years  have  gone 
by. 

The  fiscal  dividend  which  would  emerge 
after  1974  Is  not  only  small.  It  Is  very 
"delicate."  In  the  sense  that  it  may  easUy 
disappear  and  not  be  available  for  high  prior- 
ity uses.  Practically  all  of  the  fiscal  dividend 
in  1976  will  show  up  as  a  surplus  In  the 
social  security  trust  funds.  If.  as  has  often 
happened  In  the  past,  the  Congress  seizes 
upon  the  growing  surplus  in  the  trust  fund 
to  Increase  the  level  of  social  security  bene- 
fits by  more  than  cost-of-living  Increases 
warrant,'  the  social  security  trust  fund  sur- 
plus, and  hence  the  fiscal  dividend,  will  be 
reduced  or  disappear. 

These  projections  lead  to  several  Implica- 
tions. First,  over  the  next  four  years,  the 
combination  of  tax  reliefs  granted  in  the 
1963  Tax  Reform  Act  and  expenditure  pro- 
grams already  on  the  books  or  proposed  In 
the  President's  1972  budget  will  use  up  al- 
most all  of  the  resources  becoming  available 


'  The  projections  already  allow  for  In- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  to  match 
cost-of-living  increases. 
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In  a  relatively  p&lniess  manner  through  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  winding  down  of  the 
Indo-ChlnA  war.  Major  new  federal  Initia- 
tives to  meet  high  priority  national  objec- 
tives will  have  to  be  primarily  financed 
either  through  tax  Increases  or  through  re- 
ductions In  spending  on  existing  programs. 
Second,  to  the  extent  that  the  current  high 
levels  of  unemployment  call  for  additional 
budgetary  stimulus  this  year,  measures 
should  be  chosen  which  do  not  Imply  either 
a  permanent  reduction  In  tax  revenues  or 
a  long  term  Increase  In  spending,  unless  the 
Items  selected  for  spending  are  of  such  very 
high  priority  that  we  are  willing  to  see  them 
eat  Into  the  very  slim  fiscal  dividend  pro- 
jected for  the  mid-1970s.  On  the  basis  of 
these  criteria,  permanent  tax  reductions 
such  8is  depreciation  liberalization  or  ex- 
penditure programs  such  as  accelerated  pub- 
lic works — which  result  In  added  outlays 
only  after  a  substantial  time  lag — are  very 
poor  choices. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  mention  findings  of 
our  priorities  study  In  specific  areas  which 
my  colleagues  will  not  cover  in  their  testi- 
mony. 

With  respect  to  water  pollution  control 
programs,  we  point  out  that  current  federal 
policy,  and  most  of  the  proposals  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress,  em- 
phasize the  setting  and  Judicial  enforce- 
ment of  standards  and  the  provision  of 
grants  for  municipal  waste  treatment  plants. 
But  they  neglect  almost  completely  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  incentives  to  induce 
Industrial  poUutors  to  reduce  the  pollution 
content  of  their  waste  discharges.  Evalua- 
tions of  past  performance  in  this  area,  and 
projections  of  the  future  magnitude  of  water 
pollution  problems  all  emphasize  Industrial 
pollution  as  the  major  problem.  The  levying 
of  a  tax  on  polluters,  proportional  to  their 
waste  discharges,  would  provide  a  powerful 
Incentive  for  them  to  minimize  pollution. 
Tet  such  a  highly  effective  approach  is  sel- 
dom given  much  of  a  hearing  by  those 
devising  pollution  policy 

Our  priorities  study  also  cites  the  results 
of  an  Independent  projection  of  water  pollu- 
tion wasteloads  over  the  next  thirty  years. 
This  projection  shows:  first,  that  with  pres- 
ent technology,  wastes  generated  will  grow 
alarmingly  over  the  period;  second,  that 
secondary  treatment  of  wastes  could  sharply 
reduce  this  wasteload;  and  third,  that  the 
cost  of  uniform  secondary  treatment  of  all 
wastes  would  be  very  expensive  Indeed,  reach- 
ing $28  billion  per  year  In  1980  and  $55  bil- 
lion annually  by  the  year  2000.  This  em- 
phasizes, again,  the  priority  which  should 
be  given  to  providing  Incentives  to  industry 
to  change  their  Internal  processes  to  gen- 
erate smaller  wasteloads. 

In  the  area  of  federal  transportation  policy 
our  study  brings  out  one  major  point.  The 
highway  trust  fund  generates  about  $1  to 
•1.5  bUUon  more  In  revenues  each  year  than 
Is  needed  to  complete  the  Interstate  highway 
system  and  to  carry  out  other  federally  aided 
highway  programs  at  the  rate  contemplated 
when  the  trust  fund  was  established.  What 
should  be  done  with  this  annual  "surplus" 
In  the  trust  fund?  Should  It  be  automatically 
utilized  for  Increasing  the  annual  rate  of 
highway  construction,  or  should  some  means 
be  found  to  make  a  conscious  priority  deci- 
sion about  the  purposes  to  which  these  rev- 
enues should  be  directed?  Only  through  a 
deliberate  review  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
program  can  the  Congress  come  to  grips 
with  this  question.  In  our  view,  there  Is  no 
good  argument  for  automatically  allowing  a 
major  Increase  In  highway  spending  to  oc- 
cur, simply  because  the  trust  fund  revenues 
exceed  current  expenditure  levels.  A  con- 
scious priority  decision  should  be  made. 
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LEADERSHIP  OF  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS AGAINST  THE  WAR 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
1  issue  of  National  Review  contains  a 
fascinating  piece  of  reporting  by  Mr. 
William  Overend,  a  CBS  newsman.  It 
concerns  the  veracity  of  a  prominent 
member  of  the  leadership  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War. 

Mr.  Overend's  findings  do  not  discredit 
the  WAW  as  a  whole.  But  the  story  he 
tells  does  tell  us  something  interesting 
about  some  of  the  leadership  techniques 
employed  in  the  anti-Vietnam  move- 
ment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Overend's  experience 
in  trying  to  get  his  article  published  teUs 
us  something  about  the  editorial  judg- 
ments rendered  by  some  liberal  publica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Overend  describes  himself  as  a 
liberal,  and  would  no  doubt  have  pre- 
ferred to  publish  his  article  in  a  journal 
other  than  National  Review.  But  Mr. 
Overend  learned  that  not  all  the  news  is 
fit  to  print  when  it  casts  doubt  on  the 
veracity  of  those  who  are  important  to 
the  left. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  consider  the 
several  lessons  of  Mr.  Overend's  article, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  his  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Is  Al  HtrsBARD? 
(By  William  Overend) 

Al  Hubbard  Is  the  executive  director  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  against  the  War.  I  first 
met  him  the  morning  of  April  21  at  the 
WAW  "camp-In"  on  the  Capitol  Mall  in 
Waohlngton.  He  was  sitting  on  a  fiat-bed 
truck,  explaining  to  a  circle  of  six  hundred 
or  so  members  of  his  group  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  upheld  the  earlier  ruling  that  the 
Veterans  would  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  on 
the  Mall  that  night.  He  was  very  calm  and 
soft-spoken  about  It  all.  at  one  point  Inter- 
rupting himself  to  ask  that  volunteers  take 
down  a  Vletcong  flag  someone  had  stuck  In 
a  tree.  When  he  was  finished  talking,  I  went 
up  to  Hubbard  and  Introduced  myself  and 
asked  him  about  his  service  record,  among 
other  things  He  said  he  had  been  an  Air 
Force  captain. 

Actually,  If  I  had  watched  Meet  the  Press 
the  previous  Sunday,  I  wouldn't  have  needed 
to  ask  that  question  at  all.  Hubbard  had 
been  Introduced  on  that  show  by  Lawrence 
E.  Splvak  as  a  former  captain  who  had  spent 
two  years  In  Vietnam,  and  who  had  been 
decorated  and  Injured  in  the  process.  The 
way  It  was  later  explained  to  me  at  the 
Washington  "camp-In"  was  that  Hubbard 
had  been  fiylng  a  transport  plane  Into  Da- 
nang  one  day  In  1966  when  he  "caught  some 
shrapnel  In  the  spine." 

That  was  April  21.  On  April  22,  the  story 
began  to  change.  According  to  Prank  Jordan, 
the  Washington  Bureau  Chief  of  NBC  News 
NBC  got  a  tip  that  Al  Hubbard  hadn't  been 
an  Air  Force  captain,  but  Instead  an  Air 
Force  sergeant.  NBC  reached  Hubbard  at  a 
Washington  hotel  that  night,  asked  Hubbard 
about  the  tip,  and  got  a  confession  that.  In- 
deed, he  had  been  lying  about  his  rank.  NBC 
broadcast  that  on  Its  11  p.m.  news  that  night 
and  also  Interviewed  Hubbard  on  the  Today 
Shotc  the  next  morning.  As  NBC's  Jordan 
remembers  it.  Hubbard  explained  he  made 
up  the  business  about  having  been  an  officer: 


"He  was  convinced  no  one  would  listen  to 
a  black  man  who  was  also  an  enlisted  man." 
Two  weeks  later,  John  Kerry,  Yale's  con 
trlbutlon  to  the  WAW,  recalled  that  Today 
Show  Interview,  citing  it  as  proof  of  Hub- 
bard's sincerity.  "Al  owned  up  to  the  rank 
question,"  said  Kerry.  "He  thought  It  wbb 
time  to  tell  the  truth,  and  he  did  It  because 
he  thought  It  would  be  best  for  the  orga- 
nization." That,  of  course,  neglects  the  fact 
that  NBC  had  confronted  Hubbard  with  Its 
"tip"  prior  to  the  Interview. 

The  next  development  was  a  Defense  De- 
partment news  release:  "Alfred  H.  Hubbard 
entered  the  Air  Force  In  October  1952.  re- 
enlisted  twice  and  was  honorably  discharged 
In  October  1966,  when  his  enlistment  ex- 
pired. At  the  time  of  his  discharge  he  was 
an  Instructor  flight  engineer  on  C-123  air- 
craft with  the  7th  Air  Transport  Squadron. 
McCord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton. There  is  no  record  of  any  service  in  Viet- 
nam, tut  since  he  uas  an  air  crew  member 
he  could  have  been  in  Vietnam  for  brief 
periods  during  cargo  loading,  unloading  op. 
erations  or  for  crew  rest  purposes.  His  high- 
est grade  held  was  Staff  Sergeant  E-5." 

That  raised  an  Important  new  question 
about  Hubbard's  background.  Not  only  was 
there  his  word  for  It  that  he'd  lied  about 
his  rank,  now  the  Defense  Department  was 
announcing  It  didn't  have  any  record  of  hla 
having  served  In  Vietnam  at  all.  As  a  liberally 
oriented  newsman,  sympathetic  to  the  Viet- 
nam Vets  and  Impressed  personally  by  Hub- 
bards  leadership  qualities,  that  came  as 
something  of  a  Jolt. 

Clearly,  If  Hubbard  had  spent  considerable 
time  In  VA  hospitals,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration would  have  a  record  of  It.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Veterans  Administration,  how- 
ever, while  confirming  that  Hubbard  did 
have  a  sizable  medical  record,  refused  to 
give  out  any  details,  saying  that  would  be 
an  Invasion  of  Hubbard's  privacy.  He  said 
the  only  thing  the  VA  would  say  about  Hub- 
bard was  that  he  has  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability of  60  per  cent  and  that  he  has  been 
receiving  $163  a  month. 

So  Al  Hubbard  had  been  seriously  in- 
jured while  In  the  Service.  But  the  VA  would 
not  say  whether  it  was  during  the  Vietnam 
years  or  earlier.  For  after  all,  Hubbard  had 
enlisted  back  In  1952.  Conceivably,  an  air 
crash.  If  there  was  one,  could  have  taken 
place  long  before  1966.  I  asked  the  Defense 
Department  some  additional  questions: 
What  medals  had  Hubbard  received?  What 
about  a  plane  crash  In  1968?  And  the  an- 
swers came  back:  A  Korean  Service  Medal, 
United  Nations  Medal,  National  Defense 
Medal,  four  Good  Conduct  Medals,  Air  Force 
Longevity  Service  Award.  Air  Force  Unit 
Award  and  Air  Force  BStpedltlonary  Medal. 
But  no  Purple  Heart,  and  no  mention  of  a 
Vietnamese  Service  Ribbon,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon,  can  be  rightfully 
claimed  by  any  member  of  an  air  crew  serving 
in  Vietnam,  even  briefly. 

Despite  that,  Defense  Department  officials 
stressed  It  was  still  possible  Hubbard  could 
have  served  In  Vietnam,  flying  in  and  out 
from  Tacoma.  However,  they  were  skeptical 
In  the  extreme  of  the  Danang  air  crash  story. 
As  one  spokesman  put  It:  "As  far  as  we  know 
there  Is  no  record  of  his  having  been  Involved 
In  a  plane  crash  ever  In  Vietnam.  If  he  had 
been,  and  he'd  been  seriously  hurt,  he  would 
have  been  In  a  military  hospital  In  Danang. 
And  It  would  have  shown  up  In  our  records." 
But  what  about  that  60  per  cent  disability? 
Obviously,  something  had  happened  to  Hub- 
bard at  some  point  during  his  Service  ca- 
reer? It  was  suggested  that  I  ask  Hubbard 
about  that.  That  seemed  to  make  sense.  But 
there  was  a  slight  problem.  In  that  It  was  be- 
coming difficult  to  find  out  where  Hubbard 
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«as.  Most  of  the  Vets  had  returned  to  their 
homes  after  the  April  24  March.  But  Hubbard 
and  a  few  dozen  others  stayed  on  for  the 
more  militant  Mayday  activities.  And  on  May 
3,  the  first  day  of  big  trouble.  Hubbard  and 
twenty  or  so  others  were  arrested  for  throw- 
ing cow  manure  on  the  steps  of  the  Penta- 
gon. 

(John  Kerry,  one  of  the  many  members 
of  the  WAW  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Mayday  protests,  denounced  them  as  "hor- 
ribie":  "Ripping  out  wires  from  cars,  slash- 
ing tires — It's  criminal.  It  should  be  pun- 
ished") 

Failing  Immediately  to  locate  Hubbard,  I 
talked  to  several  members  of  the  WAW  at 
their  headquarters  In  Manhattan.  They  still 
remembered  the  Danang  story,  although 
some  now  emphasized  that  they  had  never 
really  heard  Hubbard  tell  It.  Scott  Moore,  a 
26-year-old  former  Army  lieutenant,  sunamed 
up  the  views  of  many,  saying:  "I  really 
don't  care  whether  Al  was  In  Vietnam  or 
not.  He's  a  good  man.  That's  all  that 
counts." 

That  attitude  wasn't  shared,  however,  by 
the  senior  leaders  of  the  group.  Jan  Crumb, 
the  President,  admitted  he  was  concerned, 
and  he  Indicated  Moore's  comment  was  prl- 
m.irtly  for  my  consumption.  Said  Crumb: 
•This  matters  to  all  of  us,  very  much.  But 
it's  an  internal  problem  for  us  to  solve." 

This  happened  on  Friday,  May  7.  At  the 
time  Hubbard  had  been  out  of  touch  for  sev- 
eral days.  However,  Crumb  said  I  could  ex- 
pect a  call  from  him  the  next  week.  Hub- 
bard called  on  Monday  morning.  May  10. 
He  said  he  was  considering  a  lawsuit  against 
the  Defense  Department  and  had  demanded 
that  they  send  him  certain  records.  He  said 
that  until  he  received  them  he  would  make 
no  comment.  I  asked  him  about  the  Danang 
air  crash  and  he  replied:  "I  told  you,  I  will 
not  cooperate  with  the  media  In  any  way." 

Another  source,  however,  was  considerably 
more  cooperative.  On  Thursday,  May  13,  say- 
ing he  had  seen  Hubbard's  medical  record, 
this  source  said  there  Is  no  mention  at  all 
of  a  1966  air  crash  In  Danang.  There  Is,  he 
said,  a  reference  to  a  1956  rib  Injury  suf- 
fered during  a  basketball  game,  and  a  1961 
entry  about  a  back  Injury  suffered  during  a 
soccer  game.  And  much  later,  In  1962,  there 
was  a  reference  by  Hubbard  to  a  1956  plane 
crash,  but  nothing,  according  to  the  source, 
about  any  accident  In  Vietnam. 

And  that  about  wrapped  It  up.  The  Penta- 
gon had  answered  all  my  questions  except 
the  ones  touching  on  Al  Hubbard's  medical 
records.  Al  Hubbard  hswl  the  opportunity  to 
defend  himself.  Instead  he  chose  to  make  no 
comment,  and  I  was  left  to  draw  my  own 
conclusions. 

So  what  to  do?  First,  of  course,  report  It 
for  my  employer,  CBS  News.  But  the  story 
required  a  longer  telling  than  broadcast 
time  permits.  As  a  liberal.  It  had  occurred  to 
me  that  raising  questions  about  Al  Hubbard 
might  hurt  the  antiwar  movement,  but  as  a 
journalist,  it  didn't  seem  that  that  should 
be  a  factor.  I  was  wrong.  No  one  would 
touch  the  story.  Not  David  Sanford  of  the 
New  Republic:  not  any  other  editor  of  any 
liberal  publication,  I  contacted. 


HELP  FOR  LOCKHEED,  AND  WHO 
ELSE? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  spoke  in  the  Senate  in  opposition  to 
a  proposal  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  in  carrying  out  a 
commercial  aircraft  project.  Basically, 
the  proposal  would  authorize  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  up  to  $250  million  in  loans 
to  Lockheed  for  production  of  the  Tri- 
Star  jet  aircraft. 


At  the  time,  I  characterized  the  pro- 
posal as  one  of  "socialism  for  the  rich 
and  free  enterprise  for  the  poor." 

The  Idaho  Statesman  has  spoken  out 
editorially  against  the  project.  This  could 
be,  the  Statesman  editorial  warns: 

The  first  of  many  appropriations  to  help 
ailing  businesses.  Other  businesses  might  say, 
"If  you  can  help  Lockheed,  why  not  me?" 

And.  the  editorial  continues: 

While  It  may  be  good  politics  for  President 
Nixon  to  help  Lockheed,  and  bad  politics  not 
to,  that  doesn't  mean  this  Is  good  economics 
or  good  public  policy. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  States- 
man's comments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Heli>  fob  Lockheed,  and  Who  EXsx? 
The  Nixon  administration  supports  a  policy 
of    government    aid    to    large    corporations. 
Before   Congress   decides   to   accept   such   a 
policy  It  should  ask  some  questions. 

A  proposed  $250  million  guaranteed  loan 
to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  to  help  with  the 
Trlstar  jumlx)  Jet  raises  a  lot  of  them. 

What  will  the  Trlstar  do  for  the  taxpayer? 
Why  should  Lockhood  receive  this  treatment 
In  preference  to  other  troubled  enterprises? 
How  win  decisions  be  made  to  decide  who 
qualifies  for  this  kind  of  aid? 

The  legislation  sent  to  Congress  does  not 
specify  aid  to  Lockhood.  It  authorizes  $250 
million  for  major  btislness  enterprises  that 
are  In  danger  of  falling. 

This  could  be  the  first  of  many  appro- 
priations to  help  aUlng  businesses.  Other 
businesses  might  say,  "If  you  can  help 
Lockheed,  why  not  me?"  Indeed,  why  not? 
If  this  kind  of  government  Intervention  to 
save  businesses  from  falling  Is  Justified,  what 
are  the  criteria?  Shall  these  decisions  be 
based  on  purely  economic  criteria?  Or  shall 
they  be  based  primarily  on  politics? 

Most  of  the  Trlstar  Jobs  are  apparently 
In  Southern  California.  That  area  could  suffer 
economically,  at  least  temporarily.  If  the 
Trlstar  project  falls.  California  will  deliver 
the  most  electoral  votes  of  any  state  In  the 
1972  presidential   election. 

While  It  may  be  good  politics  for  President 
Nixon  to  help  Lockheed,  and  bad  politics  not 
to,  that  doesn't  mean  this  Is  good  economics 
or  good  public  policy. 

The  Jumbo  Jets  now  in  service  are  carrying 
a  lot  of  empty  seats  these  days.  Four  major 
U.S.  airline  companies  lost  a  total  of  $178 
million  last  year.  Heavy  Investment  In  big 
jets  appears  to  be  part  of  the  Industry's 
problem. 

If  Congress  accepts  a  commitment  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  any  faltering  aeronautics  giant, 
It  Is  taking  on  a  big  responsibility  with  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers.  When  the  commitment 
Is  not  limited  to  any  Industry,  as  It  Is  not  In 
this  legislation,  the  potential  responslbUlty 
Is  much  larger. 

Now  It  Is  Southern  California  that  con- 
cerns the  administration.  Tn  a  few  months 
It  could  be  another  big  electoral  vote  state. 
There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  letting  natural 
economic  factors  determine  which  planes  are 
built  and  which  ones  are  not,  which  com- 
panies wUl  have  financial  problems  and 
which  ones  will  not.  There  is  already  a  long 
enough  line  of  people  going  to  Washington 
for  help. 


ADOPTION  EXPENSES 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  as  time  goes  on,  new  evidence  comes 


to  my  attention  concerning  this  Nation's 
population  problem.  As  I  have  said  so 
often  both  here  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
speaking  around  the  coimtry,  we  must 
bring  our  birth  rate  down  to  replace- 
ment level — that  is,  on  the  average,  two 
children  per  couple — if  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  leveling  off  our  population, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
Americans  are  no  more  uniform  on  the 
number  of  children  they  want — ^be  it 
two  or  10 — than  they  are  on  any  other 
matter  of  choice.  The  adoption  of  chil- 
dren is  one  alternative  which  would  seem 
to  fill  the  bill  for  the  couple  who  want 
several  children,  but  who  are  at  the 
same  time  sincerely  concerned  over  the 
population  situation.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  adoptable  children  are  waiting 
for  warm  loving  homes,  but  too  frequent- 
ly the  process  of  adoption  is  made  so 
diflBcult  and  lengthy  that  many  who 
wsuit  to  adopt  find  themselves  thwarted 
at  every  turn;  the  children  they  want  to 
adopt  are  left  without  the  love  and  af- 
fection they  might  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed. As  an  adoptive  parent  myself,  I 
can  speak  with  some  experience  on  this 
subject. 

Although  most  would  agree  that  adop- 
tion of  homeless  children  is  a  desirable 
objective — good  for  the  child,  good  for 
the  parents,  good  for  society  as  a  whole — 
various  laws  and  regulations.  State  and 
Federal,  impose  tremendous  inequities  on 
the  adopting  parent.  No  adoption  ex- 
penses are  tax  deductible,  for  example, 
not  even  the  medical  expenses  involved. 
The  adopting  parent  is,  in  reality,  pe- 
nalized for  wanting  to  adopt — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  action  is,  as  I  have 
stated,  good  for  the  child,  good  for  the 
parents,  and  good  for  society  in  toto. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  it  was 
ever  so  refreshing  to  read  recently  of  a 
new  policy  which  has  been  implemented 
by  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.  in  Skokie,  111.  At 
Searle,  any  employee  who  adopts  a  child 
is  now  eligible  for  a  standard  benefit  pay- 
ment of  $400,  equal  to  the  company's 
maternity  benefit.  I  applaud  Searle  for 
this  important  new  contribution  to  equity 
and  responsibility,  and  hope  perhaps  that 
other  firms  around  the  country  would 
follow  Searle's  lead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
cent writeup  of  this  new  policy  in  the 
magazine.  Business  Insurance,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Endearing  BENxrrr 
O.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  a  leading  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturer  In  Skokie,  111.,  has  Intro- 
duced an  Innovative  and,  we  think,  endear- 
ing benefit  for  Its  employes.  Any  Searle  em- 
ploye who  adopts  a  chUd  will  be  eligible  for 
a  standard  benefit  payment  of  $400,  equal  to 
what  Searle  pays  for  a  maternity  case  under 
Its  self- Insurance  program.  The  company 
points  out  that  adoption  often  Involves  sub- 
stantial fees  and  always  involves  outlays  for 
child  care. 

James  Heldbreder,  director  of  compensa- 
tion and  organizational  planning  for  Searle. 
explained  that  he  makes  a  survey  of  what 
other  enaployers  are  doing  whenever  his 
company  considers  instituting  a  benefit.  In 
this  case,  Mr.  Heldbreder  found  no  other 
company  that  pays  a  stipend  for  adoption. 
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Searle  may  be  the  only  company  now  pay- 
ing Its  employes  an  adoption  benefit. 

The  adoption  payment  is  consistent  with 
Searle's  corporate  philosophy,  which  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  a  decent  and  civilized 
standard  of  living  for  the  population  we 
have  now.  It  strikes  us  as  L.telUgently  hu- 
mane to  encourage  adoption  by  employes 
who  will  likely  become  happier  and  more  re- 
sponsible in  their  chosen  roles  as  parents. 
It's  an  endearing  benefit. 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  days  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion regarding  a  report  published  last 
October  by  the  Rand  Corp.  entitled,  "The 
Space  Shuttle  as  an  Element  in  the  Na- 
tional Space  Program."  The  implication 
has  been  that  this  report  finds  the  shuttle 
to  be  an  uneconomical  prospect  and  that 
it  represents  the  ofiBcial  views  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  and  the  Air  Force.  The  head- 
line in  the  Washington  Post  for  May  27, 
1971.  stated  in  large  type:  "AF  Study 
Questions  Economy  of  Space  Shuttle". 

I  was  curious  about  that  headline  be- 
cause Dr.  Seamans.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  on  March  30.  1971.  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  and  said: 

Now  let  me  address  the  Air  Force  views 
regarding  develc^ment  of  the  space  trans- 
portation system.  The  DOD  supports  its  de- 
velopment If  the  results  of  current  NASA 
phase  B  studies  and  our  own  complementary 
studies  show  that  such  a  system  Is  feasible 
and  can  offer  the  desired  performance  and 
cost  advantages  over  current  systems.  Pre- 
liminary Indications  from  these  studies  are 
that  such  a  system  can  be  developed.  If  the 
final  study  results  confirm  this,  and  we  think 
they  will,  the  Air  Force  will  provide  a  strong 
recommendation  that  shuttle  development 
be  authorized. 

When  the  operational  system  is  achieved, 
we  would  expect  to  use  It  to  orbit  essen- 
tially all  DOD  payloads. 

And  also : 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  that  the  pre- 
liminary study  results  have  been  so  favora- 
ble and  that  it  appears  that  both  NASA  and 
DOD  requirements  can  be  met  with  the 
present  single  baseline  configuration  for  the 
space  shuttle. 

Since  there  seemed  to  be  a  discrepancy 
between  his  earlier  testimony  and  the 
newspaper  article,  the  Committee  asked 
Secretary  Seamans  to  clarify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Air  Force.  I  also  wrote  a  let- 
ter requesting  clarification  from  Rand 
and  telephoned  NASA  requesting  their 
comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  letters  appear  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  just  sum- 
marize those  letters  for  you.  Secretary 
Seamans  said : 

This  repHDrt  .  .  .  may  be  misconstrued  by 
certain  parties  as  representing  Air  Force 
policy.  To  the  contrary,  this  report  and  Its 
conclusions  are  the  work  of  the  authors 
alone.  In  fact,  the  title  page  carries  a  dis- 
claimer that  the  work  docs  not  represent  the 
policy  of  even  the  Rand  Corporation,  much 
less  the  Air  Force. 

Dr.  George  Low.  Deputy  Administrator 
of  NASA,  made  three  points:  First,  the 


report  is  based  primarily  on  data  that 
are  2  years  old  and  does  not  take  into 
account  the  recent  and  more  comprehen- 
sive technical  and  economic  studies.  Sec- 
ond, justification  for  the  shuttle  is  not 
being  sought  on  purely  economic 
grounds.  The  principal  justification  for 
the  space  shuttle  is  the  new  capability 
it  can  bring  to  both  our  civilian  and  mili- 
tary space  programs  for  versatile  and 
efficient  operations  in  space.  Third,  the 
shuttle  is  not  a  commitment  to  a  "huge 
manned  space  program";  it  can  be  jus- 
tified for  its  potential  contributions  to 
entirely  unmanned  spacecraft.  Decisions 
on  future  manned  ^pace  flights  can  be 
made  on  an  entirely  separate  basis. 

But  the  most  revealing  answer  we  got 
was  from  Mr.  Henry  S.  Rowen.  president 
of  the  Rand  Corp.  He  reiterated  that  it 
was  not  an  Air  Force  study.  He  stated 
that  Rand  did  not  say  that  the  shuttle 
makes  no  economic  sense;  in  fact,  he 
reconfirmed  that: 

Viewed  over  the  long  term,  the  shuttle  has 
definite  merit  but  its  immediate  ecommic 
Justificatirn  depends  on  the  pace  that  is 
finally  adopted  for  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

He  also  said : 

Our  report,  like  most  Rand  analyses,  was 
Intended  to  illuminate  Issues,  to  reduce 
areas  of  uncertainty,  and  thus  assist  deci- 
sion-makers in  reaching  rational  choices  We 
believe  our  repwrt  served  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  it  was  based  on  earlier 
data,  the  quantitative  aspects  should  be 
reviewed  for  currency.  In  any  case,  it  should 
not  be  used  as  the  sole  basis  for  decision. 

Commenting  on  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Seamans  and  Dr.  Foster,  Mr.  Rowen 
said: 

We  agree  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Poster 
and  Dr.  Seamans.  There  are  advantages  to 
the  DOD  resulting  from  an  ofserationai  shut- 
tle which  are  difficult  to  assess  in  dollar 
terms,  but  which  may  have  real  impact  on 
the  nature  of  military  operations.  I  am 
thinking  here  of  the  additional  flexibility 
afforded  to  military  systems  for  quick  re- 
sponse, unplanned  mission  changes,  and 
certainly  to  the  potential  for  growth  in  capa- 
bility that  is  unavailable  in  most  current 
unmanned  systems. 

So  now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  if  we 
can  sum  up  the  situation  regarding  this 
Rand  report. 

First.  It  represented  an  attempt  to 
determine  available  options — not  policy 
itself. 

Second.  It  does  not  and  did  not  repre- 
sent official  opinion  or  policy  of  either 
the  Air  Force  or  Rand. 

Third.  It  was  a  relatively  low  level 
effort  based  on  data  and  assimiptions 
that  are  about  2  years  old. 

Fourth.  The  space  shuttle  and  space 
station  have  been  decoupled  so  that  the 
peak  funding  years  will  not  be  in  the  $7 
billion  range,  as  the  space  task  group  as- 
sumed in  1969  and  as  used  in  the  report. 

Fifth,  More  recent  studies  have  been 
more  complex  and  more  sophisticated 
and  have  taken  into  consideration  many 
of  the  factors  that  the  Rand  study  said 
should  be  considered.  At  even  modest 
yearly  launch  rates,  these  newer  studies 
indicate  that  the  shuttle  will  be  an  eco- 
nomically sound  venture. 

Sixth.  Economic  consideration  should 
not  be  the  sole  basis  for  decision  on  the 
shuttle.  The  principal  justification  for 


the  shuttle  is  that  it  is  an  advanced  space 
transportation  system  which  will  give  us 
safe  and  versatile  new  capabilities  for 
our  future  operations  in  space,  manned 
and  unmanned,  civilian  and  military. 

We  have  tried  to  get  the  facts  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  and  I  have  presented 
them  here  today.  But  some  damage  has 
been  done,  and  I  predict  that  in  the  en- 
suing weeks  we  will  hear  many  times 
again  about  the  Air  Force  study  that 
questions  the  economy  of  the  space 
shuttle.  Furthermoi-e,  efforts  such  as 
this  one  to  clarify  the  situation  are  rare- 
ly considered  news  and  I,  for  one,  will 
be  surprised  if  my  remarks  and  the  three 
letters  we  have  received,  receive  more 
than  cursory  treatment,  if  any  at  all,  in 
the  news  media. 

Nevertheless.  Mr,  President,  to  be  for- 
warned  is  to  be  forearmed.  We  will  be 
debating  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  I  hope  that 
the  debate  will  be  conducted  according 
to  facts — not  partial  facts  or  predeter- 
mined notions. 

Exhibit  1 
National   Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  May  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Andekson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space    Sciences.    United    States    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  NASA's  comments  on  the 
ref>ort  "The  Space  Shuttle  as  an  element  in 
the  National  Space  Program."  which  Sena- 
tor Mondale  placed  in  the  May  26,  1971, 
Congressional  Record.  This  report  Is  an  in- 
terim report  prepared  by  R.  D.  Shaver,  D.  J 
Dreyfuss.  W.  D.  Oosch.  and  G.  3.  Levenson 
of  Rand  under  a  contract  with  the  Air  Force. 

We  have  three  main  comments: 

"First.  The  report  referred  to  is  not  an 
"authoritative  study  "  of  the  space  shuttle 
program,  as  stated  in  the  remarks  in  the 
Record  accompanying  the  report.  Instead,  as 
noted  by  the  Air  Force  when  the  report  was 
forwarded  to  Senator  Mondale,  "it  does  not 
represent  current  economic  considerations." 
The  report  Is  based  primarily  on  data  that 
are  two  years  old  and  does  not  take  account 
of  the  results  of  recent  technical  and  eco- 
nomic studies  of  the  shuttle  and  shuttle  pay- 
loads.  Moreover.  Its  method  of  economic 
analysis  is  far  less  comprehensive  than  the 
studies  being  relied  on  by  NASA  and  the  Air 
Force  In  assessing  the  cost  and  usefulness  of 
space  shuttle  system. 

"As  we  have  stated  In  our  testimony  before 
the  Committee,  the  entire  question  of  the 
economics  of  the  space  shuttle  is  t>elng 
analyzed  In  depth  for  NASA  and  the  Air 
Force  by  Mathematica,  Inc  In  conducting 
these  economic  analyses,  this  firm  is  draw- 
ing, among  others,  on  special  studies  by 
NASA  and  the  Aerospace  Corp.  for  up-to-date 
analyses  on  mission  profiles,  projected  launch 
rates,  and  other  relevant  data. 

"Mathematica,  Inc.,  submitted  an  Interim 
detailed  report  to  NASA  on  March  15,  1971, 
which  has  been  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  which  was  sent  to  Senator  Mon- 
dale on  April  28,  1971.  In  response  to  hl« 
request.  One  of  the  conclusions  In  this  re- 
port Is  that,  assuming  a  flight  activity  In  the 
1980's  at  the  'flight  and  funding  level  of  the 
unm-anned  tJnlted  States  space  program  of 
the  1960'8,'  the  non-recurring  costs  (re- 
search, development,  test,  facilities,  and  Ini- 
tial fleet  acquisition)  for  a  fully  reusable 
space  shuttle  system  can  be  permitted  to  be 
as  high  as  $14.2  billion,  which  of  course  Is 
higher  than  any  of  oiir  current  estimates. 
And  this  analysis  assumes  a  10%  per  year 
economic  rate  of  return  on  Investment,  which 
in  Mathematica's  words  'is  among  the  high- 
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est  discount  rates  ever  applied  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  public  Investments  In  this  country.' 

-Second.  NASA  is  not  seeking  to  Justify 
the  space  shuttle  program  on  purely  eco- 
nomic grounds.  The  principal  Justification  for 
the  space  shuttle  Is  the  new  capability  It 
can  bring  to  both  our  civilian  and  military 
space  programs  for  versatile  and  efficient 
operations  In  space.  NASA  will  look  to  the 
economic  studies  now  tinderway  as  providing 
yardsticks  for  assessing  some  of  the  econom- 
ic factors  Involved,  not  as  the  Justification 
for  undertaking  the  program. 

•■Third.  The  space  shuttle  program  does 
not  represent  a  commitment  to  a  'huge 
manned  space  program,"  again  as  contended 
in  the  remarks  in  the  Record.  The  space 
shuttle  can  be  Justified  by  Its  potential  con- 
tributions to  programs  relying  entirely  on 
unmanned  spacecraft.  Decisions  on  future 
manned  space  programs,  such  as  space  sta- 
tions or  further  manned  exploration  of  the 
moon,  can  and  have  been  decoupled  from  the 
decision  on  the  space  shuttle." 

When  further  results  of  the  Mathematica 
and  other  related  shuttle  studies  are  avail- 
able we  will,  of  course,  provide  them  to  the 
Committee.  In  the  meantime,  we  believe  that 
the  Mathematica  interim  report  provides  the 
most  authoritative  and  up-to-date  analysis 
of  the  economic  aspects  of  a  fully  reusable 
space  shuttle  system. 
Sincerely, 

Oeobge  M.  Low. 

Department  op  the  Air  Force, 

Washington.  DC  .  May  28.  1971. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  :  This  is  In  response  to 
tm  inquiry  from  a  meml>er  of  your  Commit- 
tee staff  concerning  a  Rand  Corporation  re- 
port (RM  62-44-1-PR)  which  analyzes  the 
NASA  Space  Shuttle  Program.  This  report, 
which  was  prepared  by  Project  Rand  using 
Air  Force  funds,  may  be  misconstrued  by 
certain  parties  as  representing  Air  Force  pol- 
icy. To  the  contrary,  this  report  and  Its  con- 
clusions are  the  work  of  the  author's  alone. 
In  fact,  the  title  page  carries  a  disclaimer 
that  the  work  does  not  represent  the  policy 
of  even  the  Rand  Corporation,  much  less  the 
Air  Force. 

The  work  in  question  is  based  on  1969  data; 
therefore,  it  does  not  represent  current  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Using  current  data. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion is  conducting  the  economic  analyses  on 
the  shuttle  as  a  national  system  using  com- 
bined NASA  and  Department  of  Defense 
traffic  models.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
NASA  Phase  B  Space  Shuttle  Definition 
Studies,  which  should  better  define  the  pro- 
gram scope,  costs  and  schedules,  are  stUl 
underway.  Until  results  from  these  and  from 
on-going  Air  Force  analyses  are  available, 
data  to  perform  final  cost  effectiveness  anal- 
yses will  not  be  available. 

Should  you  desire  additional  Information 
regarding  this  report  or  the  Space  Shuttle 
Program.  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  It  for 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Seamans. 

May  28,  1971. 
Mr  Harry  S.  Rowen, 

President.  The  Rand  Corporation,  Santa 
Monica.  Cali/omia 
Dear  Mr.  Rowen:  A  Rand  publication. 
"The  Space  Shuttle  as  an  Element  of  the 
National  Space  Program,"  published  In  Oc- 
tober 1970,  has  recently  received  attention 
in  the  Congress  and  In  the  news  media.  I 
have  enclosed  two  of  these  items  with  this 
letter.  One  item  says;  "Most  significantly, 
Rand  makes  It  clear  that  unless  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  greatly  expanded  space  budget, 
the  shuttle  makes  no  economic  sense  at  all." 


Another  Item  refers  to  the  report  as  an  Air 
Force  study.  This  raises  a  number  of  ques- 
tions the  answers  to  which  are  of  great  In- 
t«rest  to  the  Committee.  It  would  be  appre- 
ciated If  you  would  review  Rand's  position  on 
the  space  shuttle  and  let  the  Committee 
know  whether  or  not  The  Rand  Corpora- 
tion agrees  with  these  statements. 

Since  the  Rand  report  Is  dated  October 
1970  and  In  general  refers  to  data  that  ap- 
pears In  the  President's  Space  Task  Group 
report  Issued  in  September  1969.  would  you 
give  the  Committee  Rand's  views  on  the 
currency  of  the  data  used  In  the  report.  Also 
would  you  let  the  Committee  have  Rand's 
views  on  the  appropriateness  of  using  this 
report  as  a  basis  for  current  decisions  on  the 
space  shuttle  transportation  system. 

The  Rand  report  says  that  the  shuttle 
development  requires  a  peak  civilian  space 
budget  In  excess  of  $7  billion  in  1975  (page 
V ) .  NASA  officials  testifying  before  the  Com- 
mittee estimated  that  the  maximum  annual 
budget  level  required  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  approved  NASA  programs  includ- 
ing the  shuttle  through  1977  would  be  $3.95 
billion  (Hearings:  NASA  Authorization  for 
FY  1972).  The  NASA  estimates  do  not  In- 
clude amounts  for  new  programs  or  augmen- 
tation of  ongoing  programs  nor  do  they  re- 
flect other  changes  In  funding  requirements 
which  may  be  recommended  In  future  NASA 
budgets  and  authorization  requests.  How- 
ever, if  The  Rand  Corporation  has  current 
data  which  disputes  or  confirms  the  NASA 
testimony,  the  Committee  would  like  to  have 
such  Information. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, the  Honorable  John  S.  Foster.  Jr., 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  C.  Seamans,  both  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  that  the  NASA  sptace 
shuttle  program  has  the  strong  endorsement 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Both  testi- 
fied that  the  Defense  Department  has  need 
of  a  space  shuttle  transportation  system, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  DOD  to  use  it 
after  Its  development,  and  that  they  expect 
the  shuttle  will  reduce  the  cost  of  DOD  space 
missions.  Does  The  Raind  Corporation  dis- 
agree with  this  view? 

As  the  matter  of  the  space  shuttle  trans- 
portation system  Is  currently  before  the 
Committee,  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
if  we  could  receive  such  answers  and  other 
information  on  the  space  shuttle  as  you  £Lre 
able  to  give  the  Committee  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Chairman. 

The  Rand  Corporation, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  May  31  1971. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space    Sciences,    United    States    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  questions  In  your  recent  letter 
concerning  a  study  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Sys- 
tem undertaken  at  Rand. 

The  Rand  report.  RM-6244-1-PR,  The 
Space  Shuttle  as  an  Element  in  the  National 
Space  Program,  was  not  responsible  for  the 
statement  which  you  quoted  In  your  letter; 
"Most  significantly.  Rand  makes  It  clear  that 
unless  we  are  committed  to  a  greatly  ex- 
panded space  budget,  the  shuttle  makes  no 
economic  sense  at  all."  What  we  did  say,  and 
still  believe  to  be  true.  Is  (p.  26  of  RM-«244- 
1-PR)  ;  "Viewed  over  the  long  term,  the 
shuttle  has  definite  merit,  but  Its  Immediate 
economic  Justification  depends  on  the  pace 
that  Is  finally  adopted  for  the  national  space 
program." 

You  questioned  whether  this  was  "an  Air 
Force  Study"  which  normally  means  a  study 
conducted  by  Air  Force  personnel  and  draw- 
ing  conclusions  properly  attributable  to  the 
Air  Force.  This  was  not  such  a  study.  This 


work  was  conducted  by  Rand  under  USAF 
contract  F-44620-67-C-0O45. 

You  asked  whether  we  thought  It  appro- 
priate that  our  report  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
current  decisions  on  the  space  shuttle  trans- 
pyortation  system.  Our  rejKirt,  like  most  Rand 
analyses,  was  Intended  to  illuminate  Issues, 
to  reduce  areas  of  uncertainty,  and  thus 
assist  decision  makers  In  reaching  rational 
choices.  We  believe  our  report  served  this 
purpose.  However,  inasmuch  as  it  was  based 
on  earlier  data,  the  quantitative  aspects 
should  be  reviewed  for  currency.  In  any  case 
it  should  not  be  used  as  the  sole  basis  for 
decision. 

You  Inquired  about  the  currency  of  the 
data  used  in  the  report.  The  data  was 
gathered  In  1969  and  early  1970  and  Included 
data  from  the  President's  Space  Task  Group 
In  September  of  1969  and  Phase  A  contractor 
reports. 

Your  third  paragraph  raises  the  Issue  of 
funding  levels.  The  Rand  report  did  state 
that  a  peak  civilian  space  budget  In  excess 
of  $7  billion  would  be  required  In  1975.  This 
level  of  funding  Is  dejjendent  on  the  critical 
assumption  that  a  major  shuttle  role  Is  to 
provide  logistics  support  for  a  manned  orbit- 
ing space  station.  Therefore,  Included  in  the 
$7  billion  Is  the  funding  for  developing  the 
space  station.  Obviously,  If  the  space  station 
were  delayed  or  deleted,  the  peak  funding 
requirement  would  decline. 

We  cannot  comment  with  any  authority 
on  the  testimony  of  the  NASA  officials 
quoted  In  your  letter;  we  do  not  know  In 
detail  what  Is  and  Is  not  Included  In  their 
Fiscal  Year  estimates.  However,  our  estimate 
of  the  RDT&E  costs  for  developing  and  test- 
ing the  shuttle  vehicle  totals  $11.35  billion. 
This  Is  Insignificantly  different  from  the 
over  $12  billion  RDT&E  costs  now  being  used 
in  evaluations  of  the  shuttle  concept.  We 
cannot  reconcile  our  fiscal  year  estimates 
with  future  NASA  program  funding  levels  as 
outlined  In  your  letter  because,  as  stated 
above,  we  do  not  know  the  specific  Items 
comprising  their  programs. 

You  asked  for  our  comments  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Drs.  Foster  and  Seamans  before  your 
committee.  We  agree  with  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Foster  and  Dr.  Seamans.  There  are  ad- 
vantages to  the  DoD  resulting  from  an  opera- 
tional shuttle  which  are  difficult  to  assess  in 
dollar  terms,  but  which  may  have  real  im- 
pact on  the  nature  of  military  operations. 
I  am  thinking  here  of  the  additional  flexi- 
bility afforded  to  military  systems  for  quick 
response,  unplanned  mission  changes,  and 
certainly  to  the  potential  for  growth  In  ca- 
pability that  is  unavailable  In  most  current 
unmanned  systems. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  serrtce  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely, 

Henst  Rowen. 


JOHN  P.  RCX^HE  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
THE    NATION'S    UNIVERSITIES 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  few  years  when  America's  univer- 
sities have  been  plagued  by  internal  strife, 
the  comments  of  Prof.  John  Roche  have 
given  many  of  us  hope  that  the  qtxalities 
of  reason  and  rationality  still  exist  on 
the  Nation's  campuses. 

As  a  distinguished  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Brandeis  University,  professor 
Roche  has  questioned  both  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  some  to  completely 
politicize  our  imiversities  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  certain  standards  of  academic 
achievement  and  general  academic 
policy. 

This  week's  New  Leader  includes  an 
article  written  by  Professor  Roche  en- 
titled "Academic  Smorgasbord."  As  a 
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former  university  professor,  I  find  this 
short  piece  extremely  pertinent  and 
worth  reading  for  all  those  individuals 
interested  in  the  quality  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  In  addition, 
since  this  is  commencement  week  at 
many  of  the  Nation's  universities  and 
colleges,  many  legislators  and  public  oflB- 
cials  will  be  speaking  at  these  schools, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  advantageous 
if  we  reflected  upon  the  observations  set 
forth  in  this  article.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Perspectives  :  Academic  Smobgasbord 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 
A  number  of  professors  from  New  England 
colleges  and  universities  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  social  function  I  recently  attended. 
Inevitably  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
situation  on  campus,  the  Impact  of  the 
Washington  demonstrations,  and  the  finan- 
cial malaise  that  permeates  higher  education. 
Surprisingly,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  best  Institutions  now  have  student 
bodies  which  are  In  fact  (to  borrow  a  term 
from  Benjamin  Disraeli)  'Two  Nations" — 
that  Is,  two  student  subcultures  Inhabiting 
the  same  turf.  Technically  all  are  undergrad- 
uates at  Harvard.  MIT,  Brandels.  Williams, 
or  X,  but  In  reality  they  travel  In  different 
orbits,  have  little  Intercommunication  and 
take  radically  different  courses.  They  live  in 
what  might  be  called  different  educational 
universes. 

Of  course,   there  have   always  been   easy 
schools  and  gut  departments  In  good  schools. 
In  the  old  days,  though,  even  the  most  dedi- 
cated fraternity  loafer  or  football  player  got 
trapped  Into  taking  a  certain  number  of  re- 
quired courses.  While  freshman  English,  for 
example,    never   guaranteed   literacy.   It   did 
make  an  ascertainable  dent  In  Illiteracy.  To- 
day even  freshman  English  seems  to  be  on 
the  skids.  It  was  abolished  at  one  university 
on    the    ground    that    It    reinforced    "white 
chauvinism,"  and  the  faculty  refused  to  sub- 
stitute a  literacy  test  because  such  an  act 
would   smack   of   "racism."  In  general,   re- 
quired courses  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
even  distribution  requirements  (two  courses 
in  the  humanities,  two  In  the  natural  sci- 
ences, two  In  the  social  sciences,  etc..  selected 
from   a   broad   panel   of   General   Education 
offerings)   are  rapidly  going  down  the  drain. 
When  a  freshman  enters  college,  then,  he 
finds    himself    a   citizen    of   Llbertyvllle.    To 
graduate,    he    must    accxmiulate     a    certain 
number  of  points  and  all  points  are  equal. 
A   professor   who   gives  a  four-point   cooirse 
in  econonalcs.  and  takes  his  work  seriously. 
Is  matched  by  another  who  offers  "astrology" 
for  the  same  four-point  return.  If  you  throw 
In    the    movement    toward    abolishing    the 
grading  system,  a  college  or  university  has 
lost  whatever  educational  structure  it   may 
have   had.  The   faculties  have  retired  from 
the  battlefield,  and  administrators  have  per- 
fected the  technique  of  preemptive  capitu- 
lation to  student  demands. 

A  large  number  of  students  who  go  to 
college  still  want  to  learn  something.  So, 
in  effect,  they  set  up  their  own  standards 
and  little  by  little  form  a  self-propelled  aca- 
demic subculture  that  demands  excellence 
and  has  only  contempt  for  the  fellows  who 
have  come  to  play.  Similarly,  the  serious  de- 
partments have  adopted  an  enclave  strategy. 
The  average  university  thus  reeemblea  medi- 
eval Germany,  dotted  with  feudal  kingdoms, 
duchies,  baronies,  and  the  like.  The  massive 
feudality,  the  Prussia  of  this  medieval  map. 
tends  to  be  the  hard  sciences.  History,  eco- 
nomics and  political  science  are  usually  well 
dug  In  and  fortified.  And  out  there  In  the 


woods  someplace  are  the  soft  baronies,  most 
notably  sociology.  (This  was  brought  out, 
interestingly  enough,  by  a  student  who  came 
up  to  tell  me  the  latest  "in"  Joke:  "Sociology 
should  be  legalized  only  among  consenting 
adults.") 

For  one  who  believes  that  a  university 
should  be  more  than  a  smorgasbord,  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  operation  Is  depressing.  It  puts 
a  tremendous  burden  on  the  student.  At  the 
same  time,  perhaps  confronting  young  peo- 
ple with  the  necessity  for  choice,  however 
painful  it  may  be,  is  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  their  real  education. 


TRAINS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
auguration of  Amtrak  is  another  signal 
post  on  the  journey  of  American  rail- 
roads. In  a  narrow  sense,  Amtrsdr  is  an 
admission  of  failure,  the  inability  of 
American  railroads  to  provide  attractive, 
profitable  passenger  service.  In  a  broader 
sense,  Amtrak  is  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vert American  rail  passenger  service  to 
the  standards  and  functions  called  for 
within  the  national  transportation 
framework.  Now  that  we  have  put 
Amtrak  on  the  rails,  let  us  give  it  the 
highball. 

American  rail  passenger  service  must 
serve  different  functions  in  different 
areas.  In  the  crowded  urban  corridors, 
for  example,  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, New  York  City  and  Chicago,  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  rail  passenger 
service  can  and  should  compete  with 
other  means  of  transportation,  such  as 
the  airplane  and  the  car.  The  Washing- 
ton-New York  Metroliner  provides  a  pat- 
ten of  attractive,  rapid  passenger  service 
that  can  compete  with  air  travel. 

There  is  another  area  of  rail  service, 
however,  that  may  be  neglected  if  Am- 
trak does  not  use  imagination  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  its  activities.  This 
is  the  area  of  rail  service  as  fun,  taking 
a  train  trip  to  see  the  country  while  on 
vacation.  We  need  only  to  turn  to  the 
Southern  Railroad's  profitable  passenger 
service  from  Boston  to  Miami  or  to  the 
Burlington  Northern's  Vista  Dome  pas- 
senger service  across  the  Northwest  to 
see  that  Americans  do  want  to  travel  by 
rail,  particularly  when  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  our  Nation,  to  travel  in 
comfort,  and  to  visit  with  their  fellow 
pasengers. 

We  need  to  devote  attention  to  rail 
travel  as  a  way  to  enjoy  a  vacation. 
Package  rail  tours  should  be  just  as 
available  at  travel  bureaus  as  package 
air  tours.  Passenger  trains  should  be  de- 
signed so  that  passengers  can  enjoy  the 
association  that  make  travel  fun.  The  old 
saying,  "travel  broadens,"  does  not  work 
when  passengers  are  isolated  in  individ- 
ual compartments  with  no  opportunity  to 
visit  one  another.  Schedules  should  also 
allow  for  the  opportunity  to  step  off  the 
train  and  stretch  one's  legs  at  stops  along 
the  way.  If  we  do  this  we  may  find  that 
American  passenger  service  will  prosper. 
We  may  find  that  Americans  take  the 
time  to  see  America  first. 

Mr.  Henry  Owen  has  written  an  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Convert  Trains  for  Leisure  Use." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Convert  Trains  for  Leisure  Use 
(By  Henry  Owen) 
Amtrak  i  the  government  corporation  set 
up  to  restore  rail  passenger  service)  is  only 
a  few  weeks  old  and  Its  new  President.  Roger 
Lewis,  is  already  embroiled  in  controversy. 
In  part,  the  controversy  centers  around  the 
question  of  whether  Amtrak  has  axed  too 
many  trains.  There's  not  much  poor  Mr. 
Lewis  can  do  about  that.  To  Improve  pas- 
senger service  he  has  to  begin  by  concentrat- 
ing his  limited  funds  on  a  few  trains.  If  this 
makes  the  service  profitable,  it  can  then  be 
expanded. 

The  hard  question  is  how — not  on  what 
scale — to  improve  train  service.  The  con- 
ventional wlsdcm  is  that  this  means  getting 
trains  to  operate  more  like  airplanes:  super- 
fast  schedules,  meals  served  at  seats,  and  so 
on.  Nj  doubt  there  are  some  things  that 
the  railroad  business  could  learn  from  air- 
lines— Improved  ticketing  and  reservations, 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  etc.  And  some  short 
haul  trains,  like  the  Metroliner  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  may  be  able  to 
compete  with  airlines  in  speed  and  con- 
venience. But  long  haul  passenger  trains  can 
only  survive  by  offering  the  exact  opposite 
of  airline  service:  What  one  official  has  called 
"a  special  style  of  leisurely,  relaxed  travel 
on  long  distance  routes".  This  means  cater- 
ing to  people  who  are  not  in  a  hurry:  vaca- 
tioning families,  retired  folk,  teachers  on  a 
sabbatical. 

If  these  people  are  to  be  persuaded  to  use 
the  rails,  it  will  be  because  they  want  to 
see  the  country— and  to  have  fun  along  the 
way.  This  means  choosing  train  routes  for 
scenery— not  Just  because  they  happen  to 
be  the  straightest  line  between  two  points. 
It  means  scheduling  trains  so  that  they  pass 
through  this  scenery  in  daylight,  at  reason- 
able speeds,  and  with  plenty  of  time  to  stop 
and  look  around  at  interesting  places  along 
the  way. 

In  September  1945,  when  train  routes  and 
schedules  were  still  askew  because  of  the  war, 
I  found  myself  on  a  train  which,  for  some 
reason,  decided  that  the  best  way  to  get  from 
San  Francisco  to  St.  Louis  was  by  meandering 
northward  through  Wyoming,  stopping  along 
the  way  In  a  fairly  leisurely  fashion.  Around 
noon  on  the  second  day,  we  came  to  a  dead 
halt  at  a  small  town;  from  the  observation 
car,  what  semed  like  a  daguerreotype  of  the 
old  West  could  be  seen :  one  main  street,  with 
two  rows  of  false  front  brick  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  a  darkening  plain,  rimmed  by 
barren  hills  and  mountains.  Suddenly  the 
old  West,  with  which  so  many  Americans  (In- 
cluding my  father)  had  had  a  lifetime  love 
affair,  came  to  life.  I  stood  on  the  platform 
of  the  observation  car  in  the  cool  air  for 
some  time,  then  got  off  the  train  and  walked 
around  till  it  was  time  to  leave.  No  amount 
of  reading  or  looking  at  pictures  could  have 
taught  me  so  much,  so  quickly,  about  a  part 
of  my  own  country  and  Its  past. 

Which-  brings  up  another  point.  Railroad 
passengers  not  only  want  to  see  the  country; 
they  also  want  to  have  a  good  time  aboard 
trains.  The  current  notion  is  that  this  means 
movies,  bingo  and  such.  Maybe  so;  but  none 
of  this  existed  when  train  travel  was  pop- 
ul.=ir  in  this  country;  and  none  of  this  exists 
in  Europe,  where  train  travel  is  still 
popular.  The  key  to  having  fun  aboard 
trains  is  getting  to  know  your  fellow  passen- 
gers. The  old  Pullman  cars  were  open  in 
the  daytime,  and  you  could  move  about; 
children  ran  around  in  the  aisle,  and  adult 
company  polarized  around  pretty  girls.  Who 
ever  saw  a  marble  game  on  the  floor  of  a 
Boeing  707?  What  good  does  it  do  you  to  8e« 
a  pretty  girl  two  rows  forward  in  a  DC-fl? 

Of  course,  all  this  went  by  the  boards 
when  they  broke  up  Pullmans  into  room- 
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ettes  with  permanent  partitions.  Now  they 
want  to  compound  the  error  by  bringing  a 
food  tray  to  your  seat;  half  the  fun  of  eating 
in  trains  used  to  be  the  opportunity  to  In- 
spect other  passengers  on  the  way  to  the 
dining  car,  and  to  meet  total  strangers  over 
dinner — surrounded  by  gleaming  silver  and 
fleeting  scenery.  Amtrak's  object  should  not 
be  to  isolate  passengers  but  the  reverse:  to 
design  a  sleeping  car  with  partitions  that 
can  be  folded  back  In  the  daytime,  and  to 
make  sure  that  long  distance  trains  Include 
plently  of  cars  in  which  people  can  eat  and 
drink  together. 

David  Kendall,  former  chairman  of 
Amtrak's  board,  was  right  in  saying  that 
Amtrak  needs  time  to  succeed.  But  this  suc- 
cess will  be  hard  to  achieve  unless  Amtrak 
uses  that  time  to  provide  what  Ite  potential 
customers  want — which  Is  not  Just  getting 
from  A  to  B,  but  seeing  something  of  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  along  the  way. 


POLICIES  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  eighth 
column  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  edition  of  Friday,  May  28, 
contained  instructive,  sobering,  and 
depressing  reading. 

The  top  of  the  column  was  given  over 
to  reporting  the  15-year  treaty  of 
"friendship  and  cooperation"  which  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  signed  on 
Thursday. 

The  bottom  of  column  8  contained  a 
report  on  the  sentencing  to  jail  of  four 
nore  Soviet  Jews.  This  story  also  re- 
ported that  Simas  Kudirka,  the  Lithu- 
anian sailor  whose  attempt  to  defect  to 
the  United  States  resulted  in  our  officials 
turning  him  back  to  Soviet  authorities. 
Mr.  Kudirka  received  a  10-year  prison 
sentence. 

The  relationship  between  these  two 
stories  is  worth  noting.  In  one  story  we 
see  the  Soviet  Union,  the  last  outpost  of 
turopcan  antisemitlsm,  venting  its 
viciousness  against  its  Jewish  citizens. 
In  the  other  story  we  see  the  Soviet 
Union  cultivating  what  it  hopes  will  be 
a  determined  enemy  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
where  Jews  are  concerned,  there  Is  a 
strong  connection  between  Soviet  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  of  aggression  and 
persecution.  For  the  Soviet  Union,  things 
just  have  not  been  the  same  since  their 
spiritual  communion  and  political  alli- 
ance with  the  Third  Reich  was  so 
abruptly  terminated  in  June  1941. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
ponder  these  matters,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  both  articles  from  the  May  28 
Times  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  text  of  the  Soviet-Egjrptian 
Treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  treaty  text  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  and  Egypt  Sign  15-Ye.\r  Pact; 

Aid  Will  Contintte 

(By  Raymond  H.  Anderson) 

Cairo,  May  28.— President  Nikolai  V.  Pod- 
gorny  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  President  An- 
war el-Sadat  of  Egypt  signed  a  15-year  treaty 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  yesterday  after 
two  days  of  intensive  consultations  on  So- 
rtet-Egyptlan  relations. 

The  two  Presidents  also  announced  agree- 
ment for  a  continuation  of  Soviet  assistance 
to  Egypt  and  other  Arab  coxmtrles. 

(The  Soviet  press  agency  Taas  made  the 
t«xt  of  the  treaty  availatole  early  Thursday 
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evening.  New  York  time,  more  than  five  hours 
before  the  announcement  was  scheduled  to 
be  released  in  Cairo.  ] 

ISRAELI  STAND  CONDEMNED 

A  communique  made  public  early  today 
condemned  Israel's  "rejection  of  all  proposals 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  crisis." 

It  said  tha/t  the  talks  that  began  here 
Wednesday  had  focused  on  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  created  by  "Israel's 
imperialist  aggression"  against  ^ypt  and 
other  Arab  countries. 

"larael's  persistent  expansionist  policy  is  a 
serious  threat  to  world  peace  and  security," 
the  communique  added. 

The  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
was  described  as  a  "historic  document." 

Citing  an  objective  of  "struggle  against  Im- 
perialism and  colonialism,"  it  stipulates  close 
ties  in  political  affairs,  economic  development 
and  cooperation  in  science,  technology  and 
culture. 

The  treaty  specifically  bars  Interference  in 
internal  affairs  of  the  other  country  and  calls 
for  "respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  integ- 
rity" of  each  side. 

These  are  Important  conditions  for  Egyp- 
tians In  particular. 

The  treaty  also  contained  a  pledge  by 
Egypt  to  continue  along  the  path  of  socialist 
development. 

President  Podgorny  arrived  In  Cairo  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  Invitation  of  President 
Sadat  for  an  urgent  review  of  Egyptian- 
Soviet  relations  following  the  leadership 
shake-up  here  two  weeks  ago. 

Although  some  of  Moscow's  closest  friends 
in  the  Egyptian  regime  lost  out  In  a  power 
struggle  and  were  Imprisoned,  it  was  clear 
from  the  moment  that  Mr.  Podgorny 
emerged  from  his  airliner  that  both  sides 
were  determined  not  to  allow  the  political 
changes  to  upset  cooperative  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Podgorny  was  given  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  at  the  airport  and  was  cheered  by 
Egyptians  lining  the  streets  from  the  airport 
to  Kubbeh  Republican  Palace. 

Last  night,  both  Mr.  Sadat  and  Mr.  Pod- 
gorny emphasized  the  overriding  Importance 
of  good  relations  during  speeches  at  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  Soviet  President. 

"Our  people  cherish  Arab-Soviet  friendship 
and,  Indeed,  the  whole  Arab  nation  takes 
this  friendship  to  be  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant bases  of  our  policy,"  Mr.  Sadat  declared. 

The  communique  accused  the  United 
States  of  supporting  Israel  as  an  "aggressor 
trying  to  usurp  the  Arab  terrttorles  occupied 
in  the  war  of  June,  1967." 

It  said  that  the  two  sides  had  expressed 
determination  "to  eliminate  the  conse- 
quences of  Israeli  aggression  In  the  nearest 
future." 

NO    THREAT   or   WAS 

The  communique  did  not  explicitly  threat- 
en war  against  Israel,  however,  stressing  in- 
stead that  "Egypt's  constructive  policies  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis  has  created  the  proper  atmosphere  for 
establishing  a  Just  and  permanent  peace  In 
the  area." 

This  appeared  to  be  an  allusion  to  com- 
mitments undertaken  by  Egypt  to  abandon 
the  23 -year  state  of  belligerence  against 
Israel  once  Israeli  troops  had  withdrawn  from 
occupied  Arab  lands  and  after  a  settlement 
had  been  made  for  Palestinian  refugees. 

The  communique  emphasized  that  peace 
could  be  reached  only  on  the  basis  of  "com- 
plete withdrawal"  and  Implementation  of  all 
other  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  of  Nov.  22,  1967. 

There  was  no  mention  of  a  proposal  ad- 
vanced m  February  by  Mr.  Sadat  for  a  partial 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Suez  Canal  to 
permit  a  reopening  of  the  waterway  to  In- 
ternational shipping. 

It  was  reliably  reported  that  the  talks  bad 
dealt  with  the  Issue,  however,  particularly  In 


the  context  of  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers'  visit  to  Cairo  and  Israel  to  seek 
a  faster  agreement  on  the  Interim  solu- 
tion. 

Pour  Riga  Jews  Given  Terms  to  3  Years 
(By  Bernard  Qweatzman) 

Moscow,  May  27. — Tlie  Latvian  Supreme 
Ootirt  today  found  four  Riga  Jews  guilty  of 
antl-Sovlet  activity  and  sentenced  them  to 
terms  ranging  from  one  to  three  years  In 
prison  campe. 

In  a  separate  development.  It  was  learned 
that  Slmas  Kudirka,  the  Lithuanian  seaman 
who  was  returned  to  the  Soviet  authorities 
after  having  Jumped  aboard  a  United  States 
Coast  Guard  cutter  last  fall  seeking  political 
sanctuary,  was  sentenced  last  week  to  10 
years  on  treason  charges  by  the  Lithuanian 
Supreme   Court. 

Taae,  the  Soviet  press  agency,  said  that  the 
four-day  trial  of  the  Jews  In  Riga,  held  in  a 
workers  club,  ended  when  the  Judge,  Luka  I. 
Lotko,  read  the  sentences.  Arkady  A.  Shpll- 
berg,  a  33-year-old  engineer,  received  three 
years.  The  prosecutor,  Dmitry  P.  Chlblsov. 
asked  yesterday  for  a  four-year  term.  The 
other  defendants  received  what  the  prosecu- 
tor had  asked:  Mikhail  Z.  Shepehelovlch,  a 
28-yeax-old  worker,  two  years;  Boris  M. 
Maftser,  a  24-year-old  engineer,  and  Ruth  I. 
Aleksandrovlch,  a  23-year-old  nurse,  got  one- 
year  terms. 

The  sentences  given  the  four  defendants 
were  milder  than  those  Imposed  in  trials  In 
L«nlngrad  last  winter  and  earlier  this  month, 
in  which  some  defendants  received  sentences 
of  15  years  In  camps — the  maximum  term  of 
detention  in  Soviet  law. 

This  was  presumably  because  the  Riga  de- 
fendants had  not  been  charged  either  with 
participating  or  assisting  in  plans  to  hijack  a 
plane.  Twenty-one  persons — 19  of  them 
Jews — were  convicted  in  the  Leningrad  trials. 
They  were  linked  to  an  apparent  plot  by  12 
persons  to  hijack  a  plane  last  Jiuie  as  part 
of  a  plan  to  flee  to  Israel. 

Nine  other  Jews  are  awaiting  trial  in 
Kishinev  on  charges  believed  similar  to  thoae 
brought  against  the  Riga  defendants  The 
four  Riga  Jews  were  charged  with  reprinting 
and  distributing  "subversive"  and  "slander- 
ous" material  about  the  Soviet  state,  a  crime 
punishable  by  up  to  seven  years  Imprison- 
ment. The  exact  nature  of  the  material  has 
not  been  made  known,  but  presumably  it 
covers  petitions  sent  abroad  complaining  of 
Soviet  policy  toward  Jews  not  wishing  to 
assimilate  any  typewritten  material  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Jewish  life  here. 

Because  of  wide  foreign  Interest  In  the 
trials  of  the  Jews,  Taas  has  distributed 
accounts  of  the  trials,  usually  omitting  tiie 
defendants'  side  of  the  case. 

The  Tass  accounts  were  Intended  only  for 
foreign  subscribers  to  the  Tass  service. 
Soviet  newspapers  have  printed  less  about 
the  trial  than  has  been  sent  abroad. 

However,  there  was  no  publicity  about  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Kudirka,  In  line  with  the  black- 
out on  news  about  the  Lithuanian  since  be 
was  turned  over  to  Soviet  authorltlee  last 
Nov.   23. 

LEAPS)   raOM    VESSKL 

On  that  day,  Mr.  Kudirka,  who  is  32  years 
old,  leaped  from  the  Sovetskaya  Litva,  a 
fishing  vessel,  when  she  was  tied  to  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant  and  asked  for  asylum. 

The  two  boats  were  anchored  off  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass.,  while  Soviet-American  talks 
took  place  aboard  the  Soviet  boat  on  fishing 
matters.  Top  Coast  Guard  officials,  however, 
decided  without  Informing  the  White  House 
to  let  other  Soviet  seamen  come  aboard  and 
drag  Mr.  Kudirka  back  to  their  boat. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Incident,  two  top 
Coast  Guard  officials  were  allowed  to  retire 
from  the  service. 

Dissident  sources  here  in  March  reported 
that  Mr.  Kudirka  had  been  arrested  after 
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his  return  to  Lithuania  and  was  under  In- 
vestigation for  treason.  Under  Soviet  law, 
attempting  to  flee  the  country  la  regarded  as 
treason  and  carries  with  It  a  possible  death 
sentence. 

The  case  was  heard  last  week,  according  to 
those  sources.  A  spokesman  for  the  court  said 
over  the  phone  that  Mr.  Kudlrka  had  been 
tried  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Vllna,  the 
capital  of  Lithuania,  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  10  years.  It  Is  presumed  that  the  seaman 
will  be  sent  to  a  "strict  regime"  camp,  the 
second  most  severe  of  the  four  types  of  camps, 
where  most  people  accused  of  political  crimes 
are  sent.  All  the  Jews  convicted  so  far  have 
also  been  sent  to  similar  camps. 

About  3.000  high  school  students  demon- 
strated near  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  here  yesterday  In  protest  against  the 
trial  in  Riga. 

They  assembled  near  Dag  Hammarskjold 
Plaza  on  47th  Street  and  First  Avenue,  then 
marched  up  First  Avenue  to  East  67th  Street 
and  crossed  to  Third  Avenue.  The  So\let 
mission  is  on  67th  Street,  between  Lexing- 
ton and  Park  Avenues. 

In  another  development,  Mrs.  Max  Schenk. 
president  of  Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  denounced  the  sen- 
tencing of  the  four  Jews  in  Riga,  asserting 
that  any  so-called  lenient  sentence  in  the 
Soviet  Union  "can  become  a  death  sentence" 
because  of  prisoners'  Inadequate  diet. 

Tkxt  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
operation Signed  by  Soviet  and  Egypt 
(Following,  as  transmitted  in  English  by 
Taes,  the  Soviet  press  agency,  Is  the  text  of 
the  Soviet-Egyptian  treaty  of  friendship 
signed  In  Cairo  yesterday: ) 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 

Being  firmly  convinced  that  the  further 
development  of  friendship  and  all-around 
cooperation  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public meets  the  Interests  of  the  peoples  of 
both  states  and  helps  strengthen  world  peace. 
Being  Inspired  by  the  Ideals  of  struggle 
against  Imperialism  and  colonialism,  and  for 
the  freedom.  Independence  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  peoples. 

Being  determined  to  wage  persistently  the 
struggle  for  stronger  International  peace  and 
security  In  accordance  with  the  Invariable 
course  of  their  peaceable  foreign  policy, 

ReafBrmlng  their  allegiance  to  the  alms 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Being  driven  by  a  desire  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  the  traditional  relations  of  sin- 
cere friendship  between  the  two  states  and 
peoples  through  concluding  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  and  thus  creating 
a  basis  for  their  further  development, 
Agreed  on  the  following: 

ASTICXK    1 

The  high  contracting  parties  solemnly  de- 
clare that  unbreakable  friendship  will  always 
exist  between  the  two  countries  and  their 
peoples.  They  wUl  continue  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  existing  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  all-around  coojDeratlon  between 
them  in  the  political,  economic,  sclentiflc, 
technological,  cultural  and  other  fields  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  of  respect  for  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  noninter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  each  other, 
equality  and  mutual  benefit. 

abticle  2 
The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as 
a  socialist  state  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, which  has  set  Itself  the  aim  of  re- 
constructing society  along  socialist  lines,  will 
cooperate  closely  and  In  all  fields  In  ensuring 
conditions  for  preserving  and  further  devel- 
oping the  social  and  economic  gains  of  their 
peoples. 

ASTJCLE    3 

Being  guided  by  a  desire  to  contribute  In 
every  way  toward  naalntalnlng  international 


peace  and  the  security  of  the  peoples,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  will  continue  with  all 
determination  to  make  efforts  toward  achiev- 
ing and  ensuring  a  lasting  and  fair  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  in  accordance  with  the  alms 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  pursuing  a  peace-loving  foreign  policy, 
the  high  contracting  parties  will  come  out 
for  peace,  relaxation  of  international  tension, 
achievement  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament and  prohibition  of  nuclear  and 
other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
article  4 

Being  guided  by  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  all  the  peoples,  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  condemn  imperialism  and  colo- 
nallsm  in  all  their  forms  and  manifestations. 
They  will  continue  to  come  out  against  Im- 
perialism, for  the  full  and  final  elimination 
of  colonialism  in  pursuance  of  the  UN.  dec- 
laration on  the  granting  of  independence  to 
all  colonial  countries  and  peoples,  and  wage 
unswervingly  the  struggle  against  racialism 
and  apartheid. 

article  s 

The  high  contracting  parties  will  continue 
to  expand  and  deep>en  all-around  cooperation 
and  exchange  of  experience  In  the  economic 
and  scientific-technological  fields — industry, 
agriculture,  water  conservancy.  Irrigation,  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  development 
of  power  engineering,  the  training  of  national 
personnel  and  other  fields  of  economy. 

The  two  sides  will  expand  trade  and  sea 
shipping  between  the  two  states  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  of  mutual  benefit  and  most- 
favored  nation  treatment. 

article  6 
The  high  contracting  parties  will  further 
promote  cooperation  between  them  in  the 
fields  of  science,  arts  literature,  education, 
health  services,  the  press,  radio,  television, 
cinema,  tourism,  phvslcal  culture  and  other 
fields. 

The  two  sides  will  promote  wider  coopera- 
tion and  direct  connections  between  political 
and  public  organizations  of  working  people, 
enterprises,  cultural  and  scientific  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  a  deeper  mutual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  life,  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

ARTICLE    7 

Being  deeply  interested  In  ensuring  peace 
and  the  security  of  the  peoples,  and  attach- 
ing great  importance  to  concertedness  of 
their  actions  in  the  International  area  in  the 
struggle  for  peace,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties will,  for  this  purpose,  regularly  consult 
each  other  at  different  levels  on  all  Important 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  both 
states. 

In  the  event  of  development  of  situations 
creating,  in  the  opinion  ol  both  sides,  a  dan- 
ger to  peace  or  violation  of  peace,  they  will 
contact  each  other  without  delay  In  order  to 
concert  their  positions  with  a  view  to  remov- 
ing the  threat  that  has  arisen  or  reestablish- 
ing peace. 

ARTICLE    8 

In  the  interests  of  strengthening  the  de- 
fense capacity  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
the  high  contracting  parties  will  continue 
to  develop  cooperation  in  the  military  field 
on  the  basis  of  appropriate  agreements  be- 
tween them.  Such  cooperation  will  provide 
specifically  for  assistance  in  the  training  of 
the  U.AJJ.  military  personnel,  in  mastering 
the  armaments  and  equipment  supplied  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  its  capacity  to  eliminate  the 
consequences  of  aggression  as  well  as  in- 
creasing Its  ability  to  stand  up  to  aggression 
In  general. 

ARTICLX    9 

Proceeding  from  the  alms  and  principles 
of  this  treaty. 
Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  states 


that  it  will  not  enter  into  alliances  and  will 
not  take  part  in  any  groupings  of  states,  in 
actions  or  measures  directed  against  the 
other  high  contracting  party. 

ARTICLE    10 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  de- 
clares that  its  commitments  under  the  exist- 
ing International  treaties  are  not  In  contra- 
diction with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  and 
it  undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  interna- 
tional agreements  incompatible  with  It. 

ARTICLE    1  1 

The  present  treaty  will  be  operative  within 
15  years  since  the  day  It  enters  into  force. 

If  neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
declares  a  year  before  the  expiry  of  this  term 
Its  desire  to  terminate  the  treaty,  it  will  re- 
main In  force  for  the  next  five  years  and  so 
henceforth  until  one  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  makes  a  year  before  the  explrv  of  the 
current  five-year  period  a  written  warning 
on  its  iiuention  to  terminate  It. 

ARTICLE    12 

The  present  treaty  is  subject  to  ratiflcation 
and  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  ex- 
change of  ratiflcation  in.struments.  which 
will  take  place  In  Moscow  in  the  nearest  fu- 
ture. 

The  present  treaty  Is  done  In  two  copies, 
each  in  Russian  and  Arabic,  with  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic. 

Done  In  the  city  of  Cairo  on  May  27,  1971. 
which  corresponds  to  i  Rabla  as  Sanl.  1391 
Hejira. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

N.    PODGORNT. 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Anwar  Sadat. 


NATIONAL   HEALTH   INSURANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
leadership  and  concern  regarding  the 
health  crisis  of  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee.  I  have  witnessed  Senator 
S.^xbe's  dedication  to  relieving  this 
situation. 

This  dedication  has  been  transferred 
to  Dr.  William  B.  Saxbe,  Jr.,  who  cur- 
rently is  a  surgical  resident  at  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston.  Dr.  Saxbe 
has  written  eloquently  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  health  care  in  the  inner-cities  of 
our  Nation. 

A  recent  article  in  Modem  Medicine 
comments  on  a  paper  written  by  Dr. 
Saxbe  in  which  he  clearly  demonstrated 
the  need  for  a  system  of  National  Health 
Insurance,  such  as  the  one  I  have  intro- 
duced and  which  Senator  Saxbe  and 
others  have  cosponsored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  In- 
sertion of  the  article.  "The  Senator's  Re- 
spected Medical  Advisor,"  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Senator's  Respected  Medical  Advisor 

Acquiring  a  sophisticated  understanding 
of  the  political  processes  can  be  a  lifelong 
vocation,  even  for  the  politicians  who  try  It. 
Not  all  of  them  do.  a  claim  most  easily  sup- 
pKjrted  by  simply  listening  to  what  they  say. 

Thus.  It  can  be  as  suprislng  as  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  discover  a  large  political  Intellect  out- 
side the  circle  of  power  and  Influence  In  ofB- 
clal  Washington,  yet  near  enough  to  be  heard. 

In  this  case.  It  Is  not  clear  that  Sen. 
William  B.  Saxbe  (R.,  Ohio)  relies  more  on 
the  medical  orientation  of  Dr.  William  B. 
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Saxbe,  Jr.,  or  whether  Dr.  Saxbe  depends  more 
on  the  senators  political  sagacity,  or  whether 
It's  the  other  way  around.  Nevertheless,  they 
seems  to  be  working  together  to  devise  a  na- 
tional health  policy. 

The  senator,  it  must  be  obvious,  is  the 
doctor's  father,  a  relationship  that  could, 
conceivably,  color  the  politician's  view  of  Dr. 
Saibes  competence  in  health  matters.  The 
doctor  Is  a  30-year-old  surgical  resident  at 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston. 

Even  though  Senator  Saxbe  refers  to  his 
son  BUS  a  doctor  "whom  I  highly  regard,"  Dr. 
Saxbes  own  well-articulated  notions  about 
the  politics  of  health  care  can  stand  alone. 

Senator  Saxbe  has  circulated  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  his  son.  "Problems  of  the  Delivery  of 
Medical  Care  In  Cities — Political  Aspects." 
It  is  a  cogent  statement,  tracing  with  knowl- 
edgeable clarity  the  demise  of  the  American 
city  and  the  spawning  of  seemingly  Intracta- 
ble problems  in  the  medical  care  system. 

His  central  thesis,  stated  In  a  straight- 
for»'ard  way.  is  that  the  cities  are  undergoing 
disintegrative  change  and  that  "personal 
medical  care  and  public  health  have  deteri- 
orated in  direct  proportion  to  the  health  of 
the  body  politic." 

With  the  flight  of  both  blue-collar  and 
white-collar  workers  to  mostly  all-white 
suburbs,  the  cities  were  left  with  declining 
tax  revenues  and  property  values.  Inevitably, 
Dr.  Saxbe  argues,  the  result  was  a  new  cycle 
of  low  revenues  and  low  services,  stimulating 
even  more  emigration. 

•Two  general  political  conslderaUons  apply 
here."  the  doctor  says.  "The  first  Is  that  the 
bedroom'  communities  of  the  suburbs  have 
come  to  be  tax  havens  whose  residents  profit 
from  the  presence  of  the  city,  without  making 
appropriate  recompensation.  The  political  In- 
dependence of  these  communities  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  unrealistic  and  unjust." 

"The  second  consideration  is  that  there 
h^s  always  been  a  lag  of  years  between  the 
time  that  a  new  group  in  the  city  becomes 
numerically  important  and  the  time  that  It 
becomes  politically  so.  Because  of  this  po- 
Utlcal  machines  characteristically  outlive 
their  original  support,  and  political  changes 
in  reality   are  characterlstloally  overdue. 

"State  governments  show  a  similar  con- 
servatism, and  legislatures  may  represent 
fossilized  survivals  from  times  when  the 
city  was  numerically  subordinate  to  the 
country." 

Dr.  Saxbe.  it  Is  true,  conducts  his  exam- 
ination of  the  decline  of  the  cities  with  a 
critical  eye.  But  he  Is  thorough,  holding  one 
piece  of  the  unraveling  fabric  after  another 
to  the  light  for  all  to  see. 

He  discusses  attenuated  ethnic  and  family 
ties  and  the  next  step — the  greater  mobility 
of  succeeding  generations — which  conspired 
to  leave  behind  In  the  central  cities  the  sick 
and  the  old.  And  next,  the  symptoms  of  so- 
cial dislocation:  anomie,  mental  illness,  al- 
coholism, drug  addiction,  violence,  and 
crime. 

The  result  Is  that  large  residential  areae 
we  no  longer  self-supporting,  an  evil  In- 
tensified by  an  increase  In  the  number  and 
«lM  of  tax-exempt  institutions  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Inner  city;  they  are  sinks 
for  dollars,  producing  less  In  the  way  of  In- 
come, sales,  and  property  taxes  than  they 
cost  for  welfare,  police,  and  medical  costs. 
Now  they  face  bankruptcy. 

"Well-meant  but  poorly  conceived  at- 
tempts to  save  the  cities  have  further  com- 
pounded the  problem."  said  Dr.  Saxbe.  "The 
facile  equation  of  old  buildings  with  social 
deterioration  has  led  to  inappropriate  ur- 
''wi  renewal  projects  which,  as  In  Boston's 
West  End.  can  destroy  a  living — If  not  af- 
fluent— community,  and  replace  It  by  sterile 
apartment  buildings. 


"In  similar  fashion  a  monstrous  welfare 
system  has  emerged  which  appears  to  have 
perpetuated  rather  than  arrested  or  allevi- 
ated poverty.  The  architects  ...  of  these 
programs  have  increasingly  been  baffled  by 
embittered  militancy  of  those  they  serve,  an 
attitude  they  find  perverse. 

"There  are  several  Important  implications 
for  medical  care  arising  from  the  social 
and  political  changes  in  the  dty. 

"The  first  is  that  inner  cities  can  no  longer 
produce  or  support  M.D.'s.  Economic,  social, 
and  professional  considerations  generally  dic- 
tate that  the  present-day  physician  will 
have  a  specialized  practice  in  the  prosperous 
suburbs  rather  than  a  general  practice  In 
a  deteriorating  central  city.  As  consequence, 
many  poor  city  dwellers  must  use  munici- 
pal charity  hospitals  In  place  of  the  family 
doctor. 

"Since  people  with  money  and  access  to 
political  power  (and  the  news  media)  do 
not  use  these  facilities  (especially  not  as 
outpatients)  their  deficiencies  are  never  ap- 
parent to  those  who  can  change  them. 

"Because  these  facilities  are  provided  by 
the  dominant  unconcerned  to  the  subordi- 
nate powerless,  they  are  inadequate,  under- 
financed, and  superannuated.  They  give  sec- 
ond-class medical  care. 

"From  a  medical  standpoint,  this  care  is 
unsatisfactory  because  it  is  uncomprehensive 
and  discontinuous.  From  the  patients'  point 
of  view,  it  Is  unsatisfactory  because  It  also 
involves  Inflated  prices,  long  waits,  insuffi- 
cient services,  and  i>ersonal  degradation  and 
humiliation. 

"The  inner  city  medical  mess  is  different 
from  the  problems  of  medical  supply  in  the 
past  for  several  reasons,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  In  different  ways.  The  laissez-faire 
method  of  getting  doctors  Into  communities 
and  traditional  one  doctor-one  patient  prac- 
tice have  led  to  the  present  state  of  affairs 
and  would  not  be  expected  to  cure  the  prob- 
lems they  have  caused. 

"Artificial  means  to  reintroduce  solo  prac- 
tice, even  with  subsidies,  are  probably  fore- 
doomed." 

The  discourse  leads  finally  to  his  view  of 
the  two  major  hurdles  to  assure  the  delivery 
of  medical  care  In  the  cities — funding  and 
logistics. 

Dr.  Saxbe  sees  some  form  of  national  health 
insurance,  possibly  involving  prepaid  care  on 
a  capitation  basis,  as  the  likely  response  to 
funding.  Logistics,  however,  may  turn  out 
to  be  harder  to  settle.  But  he  looks  upon 
some  form  of  comprehensive  group  prac- 
tice as  a  reasonable  approach,  from  both  the 
doctor's  and  the  patient's  point  of  view. 

"For  the  medical  profession,"  he  cautions, 
"there  are  several  potential  pitfalls  as  these 
matters  are  decided.  The  first  will  be  a  failure 
to  Identify  the  goals  of  their  servlcefl  with 
the  desires  of  the  served.  The  second  will  be 
misunderstanding  of  the  political  process  by 
which  the  future  of  medical  care  in  the  cen- 
tral cities  will  be  determined. 

"The  third,  basic,  and  most  important  will 
be  the  dlfflcultles  of  finding  a  pragmatic  path 
between  the  Scylla  of  a  narrow  'medical' 
conception  of  the  problem,  and  the  Charybdls 
of  Utopian  holistic  planning  too  grand  to  be 
practical." 


PRODUCTIVITY  IN  AMERICA 
AND  JAPAN 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
weeks  I  have  been  speaking  in  the  Senate 
on  the  importance  of  restoring  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  providing  accel- 
erated depreciation  in  order  to  modern- 
ize America's  tools  of  production. 


Regrettably  the  United  States  now 
faces  a  productivity  gap  which  is  even 
more  serious  than  the  missile  gap. 

For  years  we  have  been  able  to  over- 
come the  lower  wage  rates  paid  by  for- 
eign competitors,  through  the  use  of  more 
efficient  and  productive  equipment.  This 
productivity  advantage,  however,  is  dis- 
solving before  our  eyes.  The  United 
States  reinvests  a  smaller  portion  of  its 
gross  national  product  in  new  tools  and 
equipment  than  any  other  major  indus- 
trial nation  in  the  world.  The  resulting 
productivity  gap  has  now  been  dramati- 
cally unfolded  before  us. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  on  May  24,  1971,  has  stated 
that  in  the  United  States  7.31  man  hours 
are  required  to  produce  one  net  ton  of 
raw  steel.  In  Japan  this  figure  is  only 
5.7. 

Not  only  do  the  Japanese  have  the 
competitive  adVEUitage  of  lower  wages  but 
their  productivity  rate  is  higher  than 
ours. 

Unless  we  imdertake  a  major  national 
efifort  to  modernize  our  industrial  equip- 
ment we  will  fall  victims  to  this  produc- 
tivity gap  and  the  result  will  be  a  loss  of 
jobs  to  U.S.  workers  and  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  in  this  coimtry. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Japan  Adds  to  Steelmakinc  Lead 
If  there  were  doubts  about  Japan's  growing 
Industrial  strength,  they  should  be  dispelled 
by   statistics   published    today   by   Industry 
Week  magazine. 

Using  figures  supplied  by  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  and  the  Japan  Iron  & 
Steel  Federation.  Industry  Week  computed 
the  man-hours  needed  to  produce  one  net 
ton  of  raw  steel.  Japan  is  outstripping  the 
United  States  now  by  a  fair  margin.  5.70 
man-hours  for  Japan  to  7.31  for  the  United 
States. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time.  Japan  took  the 
lead  but  the  margin  was  very  small,  6.91  for 
Japan  to  7.17  for  the  United  States.  A  meas- 
ure of  the  progress  of  the  Japanese  industry 
can  be  noted  by  the  figures  for  1960.  In  that 
year  the  United  States  required  10.56  man- 
hours  to  make  one  net  ton  of  raw  steel  and 
Japan  needed  20.62  man-hours. 

Allowing  for  differences  In  labor  cost  fac- 
tors and  methods  of  computation,  Japan's 
increased  leadership  stUl  is  impressive 
Japan's  blast  furnaces  are  as  good  or  better, 
and  bigger,  than  those  In  the  United  States. 
Its  steel  industry,  coming  up  from  scratch 
after  World  War  n,  is  modem.  And  very 
efficient. 

Employment  costs  per  man-hour  worked 
are  something  else.  The  cost  In  Japan  In  1870 
was  »1.80,  asserts  Industry  Week,  while  the 
U.S.  figure  was  »6.68.  As  for  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts, as  contrasted  to  raw  steel,  the  United 
States  still  holds  a  small  lead,  11.9  man- 
hours  to  Japan's  12.4. 

Japan's  abUlty  to  sell  steel  below  U.S. 
prices,  to  supply  high-grade  products  and  to 
market  them  aggressively  should  Jolt  any 
Americans  who  have  been  living  In  the  past 
when  "good  old  American  know-how"  auto- 
matically was  deemed  sufficient  to  solve  all 
problems  of  competition. 
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MORAL  LEADERSHIP  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  prides  itself  in  being  moral 
leader  of  the  world.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered ourselves  at  the  forefront  of  hu- 
manitarian causes.  Yet,  75  nations  £il- 
ready  have  ratified  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. The  United  States  has  not. 

President  Tnmifin  transmitted  the 
convention  to  this  body  22  years  ago  this 
month.  In  February  of  Isist  year  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asked  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  "Ratification."  the  President 
said,  "will  demonstrate  unequivocally 
our  country's  desire  to  participate  in 
the  building  of  international  order  based 
on  law  and  justice."  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
agreed  that  "there  are  no  constitutional 
obstacles  to  U.S.  ratification."  A 
special  subcommittee  on  the  conven- 
tion reported  in  December.  "We  find  no 
substantial  merit  in  the  argimients 
against  the  convention." 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion will  help  buttress  the  moral  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States — a  leader- 
ship which  has  been  imdermined  by  an 
amoral  wax  which  goes  on  and  on.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

In  testimony  before  the  special  sub- 
committee on  the  Genocide  Convention, 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  addressed  him- 
self to  the  question  "Why  should  we  act 
favorably  on  the  Genocide  Convention?" 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  his  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First,  the  Genocide  Convention  outlaws 
action  that  Is  repugnant  to  tbe  American 
people.  We  should  not  decline  to  affirm  our 
support  for  principles  of  International  law 
and  morality  which  we  believe  In.  Our  coun- 
try was  founded  out  of  a  passionate  concern 
for  human  liberty  reflected  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution.  I  believe  that 
concern  Is  very  much  alive  today,  as  Is  re- 
flected by  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  supporting  this  Convention 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  hesitate  any  longer 
In  making  an  International  commitment 
against  mass  murder. 

Second,  our  failure  to  adhere  to  this  Con- 
vention Is  an  unnecessary  diplomatic  em- 
barrassment. Seventy-flve  countries  have 
now  ratified  the  Convention.  We  are  the  most 
prominent  United  Nations  member  that  has 
not.  When  I  was  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  I  was  often  asked  to 
explain  our  failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Frankly.  I  never  found  a  con- 
vincing answer.  I  doubt  that  anyone  can.  At 
a  time  when  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  Is  being  questlone<l  by  some  of  our 
own  people  and  by  others  overseas.  It  Is 
particularly  Important  that  we  ratify  a  treaty 
so  thoroughly  consistent  with  our  national 
purpose.  A  continuing  dedication  and  re- 
affirmation of  the  human  principles  of  our 
BUI  of  Rights  and  Constitution  Is  very  much 
In  order. 

Third,  our  adherence  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention can  make  a  practical  contribution  to 
the  long  and  difficult  process  of  building  a 
structure    of    International    law    based    on 


principles  of  human  dignity.  It  will  put  us 
In  a  better  position  to  protest  acts  of  Geno- 
cide In  other  parts  of  the  world  and  will 
enhance  our  Influence  In  United  Nations  ef- 
forts to  draft  satisfactory  human  rights 
principles.  I  do  not  say  that  our  adherence 
to  this  Convention  will  work  miracles.  It  may 
not  bring  very  dramatic  benefits  in  the  short 
run.  L«t  us  remember,  however,  that  none 
of  the  great  documents  of  human  civilization 
produced  instant  morality — not  even  Magna 
Carta  or  our  own  Bill  of  Rights.  The  point 
Is  that  they  did  shape  history  in  the  long 
run.  I  believe  the  same  may  be  true  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  if  we  only  give  It  a 
chance. 


JUDGESHIP    FOR    NORTHERN    DIS- 
TRICT OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23  of  this  year,  I  introduced  a 
measure,  S.  1323,  which  would  provide 
an  additional  judgeship  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Texas.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  recommended  this  judge- 
ship on  an  emergency  basis,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  give  the  bill  its  swift  approval. 

Recently,  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  has 
passed  an  endorsement  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
urgency  of  the  matter. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolvtion 

Whereas  HR  2645  Is  now  pending  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  S.  1323  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  provide  for  an  additional 
Judgeship  for  the  Northern  District  of  Tex- 
as; and 

Whereas,  this  legislation  Is  of  general  In- 
terest to  the  entire  Bar  of  our  State  because 
of  the  added  burden  placed  upon  the  North- 
ern District  of  Texas  by  the  1966  Amend- 
ment to  28  U.S.  Code  2241,  et  seq,  giving 
the  Northern  District  Jurisdiction  over  ha- 
beas corpus  applications  of  State  prisoners 
from  all  districts  In  Texas;  and 

Whereas,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  such  additional  court  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  because  of  the  current  work  load 
in  such  District. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas 
endorses  HR  2645  and  S.  1323  and  urges 
the  speedy  passage  of  such  bills  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  officers  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Texas  be  and  they  are  here- 
by directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  Texas  and  to  other  appropri- 
ate and  Interested  parties. 

MOBBIS  Harrell, 
President,  State  Bar  o/  Texas. 


SENATOR    MUSKIE    AND    REVENUE 
SHARING 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  Washington  these  days 
are  trying  to  sell  revenue  sharing  as 
a  panacea  for  America's  many  Uls.  They 
claim  that  all  Congress  has  to  do  Is  to 
give  a  large  amount  of  money  to  the 


cities  and  States  with  no  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  these  funds  and  the  financial 
crisis  faced  by  these  cities  and  States 
will  be  solved. 

This  is  an  example  of  devising  a  sim- 
ple solution  to  a  complex  problem.  If 
revenue  sharing  as  a  concept  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  reality,  it  will  have  to  be  very 
carefully  designed  to  reach  those  areas 
most  in  need. 

All  of  the  plans  introduced  to  date 
recognize  this  fact.  They  differ,  however, 
in  their  approach  and  scope.  One  plan 
which  htis  not  yet  received  the  notice 
It  deserves  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE).  Senator  Muskie,  one  of  the 
original  advocates  of  revenue  sharing, 
has  developed  an  approach  which  de- 
serves serious  attention. 

The  New  Republic  of  May  29,  1971, 
contained  an  analysis  of  Senator  Mus- 
kie's  approach  to  revenue  sharing  which 
is  well  worth  reading.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RrvENTjE  Shabinc  That  Works 

The  Administration  has  been  given  too  lit- 
tle credit  for  the  political  shrewdness  of  Its 
revenue-sharing  plan.  It  casta  the  President 
in  the  role  of  rescuer  of  the  states  and  citiee 
from  a  dire  fate,  a  modern-day  Disraeli  ef- 
fecting fundamental  reform  and  restoring 
the  federal  as  well  as  fiscal  balance.  It  allowi 
him  to  use  the  phrase  "power  to  the  people" 
with  only  the  faintest  blush — and  all  with 
minimum  budgetary  Impact,  at  best  $6  bil- 
lion In  "new"  money.  Most  Important,  it  haf 
great  potential  for  the  onrusblng  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Mr.  Nixon  has  come  to  realize 
that  the  cities,  and  more  recently  the  large 
industrial  states,  are  starving.  He  knows  that 
those  who  starve  do  not  too  closely  examine 
the  nutritional  content  of  a  crust  of 
bread.  He  knows  also  that  the  Congress 
Is  not  eager  to  cede  its  control  over  the 
spending  of  any  federal  dollar.  Revenue  shar- 
ing, then,  offers  the  chance  to  divide  the  con- 
gressional Democrats  (Including  virtually  all 
of  the  serious  1972  contenders)  from  their 
needful  brethren  in  the  statehouses  and  city 
halls — and  to  conquer. 

In  March,  this  potential  seemed  to  have 
been  realized  at  the  expense  of  one  Dem- 
ocratic challenger.  The  occasion  was  a  leg- 
islative conference  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  US  Conferences  of  Mayors.  Tbe 
800  mayors  had  arrived  in  Washington  with 
a  well -formulated  position.  They  favored 
general  revenue  sharing,  with  its  promise  of 
an  Initial  $5  billion  in  strlngless  aid.  This 
was  not  surprising,  since  their  two  organisa- 
tions had  been  "closely  consulted"  in  formu- 
lation of  the  plan;  they  considered  the  auto- 
matic pass-through  of  nearly  half  the 
amount  to  localities  with  mayors  and 
county  officials  free  to  negotiate  an  even 
larger  cut  from  their  governors)  a  signal 
victory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mayors  were 
suspicious  of  the  President's  so-called  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  proposals,  since  they 
would  terminate  some  urban  grant  programs 
and  consolidate  others  in  six  broad  cate- 
gories, with  a  net  gain  to  the  impoverished 
cities  of  only  a  single  billion  at  most. 

The  March  session  was  more  rally  than 
conference  Walter  Heller,  a  certified  Demo- 
cratic economist  and  pre-Nlxonlan  parent 
of  revenue  sharing,  delivered  a  stump  speech, 
branding  anyone  opposed  to  tbe  Idea  as  > 
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foe  of  federalism  and  doubter  of  provincial 
wisdom.  Vice  President  Agnew  attacked  those 
who  would  play  politics  with  so  sacred  a  sub- 
ject, singling  out  Wilbur  Mills'  proposal  for 
federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs  as  a  "red 
herring."  Both  drew  hearty  applause.  Sena- 
tor Edmund  Muskie,  In  a  luncheon  speech, 
drew  something  else. 

He  began  by  saying,  soberly,  "I  know  many 
of  you  support  the  concept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  so  do  I."  He  pointed  out  that  he 
bad  Introduced  a  revenue-sharing  bUl  last 
year.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not 
support  a  plan  which  would  "gut  essential 
categorical  aid  programs,"  which  "fails  to 
allocate  funds  for  the  cities  which  need  them 
most,"  and  which  "provides  Inadequate  safe- 
guards against  the  use  of  funds  to  perpetuate 
discrimination."  Therefore,  he  did  not  sup- 
port the  Administration  plan,  which,  he 
noted,  would  provide  rich  Beverly  Hills  with 
twice  as  much  money  per  capita  as  broken- 
down  New  York  and  four  times  as  much  as 
Cleveland.  He  expressed  "serious  doubts" 
that  a  "meaningful  program  of  revenue  shar- 
ing" could  get  through  the  present  Congress 
and  counseled  support  of  a  federal  welfare 
takeover.  The  mayors'  reaction  was  swift  and 
critical.  The  welfare  takeover  would  benefit 
only  a  handful  of  cities;  they  all  need  help. 
Immediately;  they  dont  expect  their  friends 
to  quibble  over  its  precise  form. 

Senator  Muskle's  initial  response  was  to 
smooth  things  over  at  a  private  meeting  with 
Philadelphia's  James  Tate,  president  of  the 
Conference  of  Mayors.  His  more  substantive 
response  came  May  5  when  he  reintroduced 
his  own  revenue-sharing  bill  with  modlflca- 
tlons.  The  bill  got  less  attention  than  it  de- 
serves. For  together  with  other  Muskie  initia- 
tives In  Congress  It  constitutes  not  Just  a  sol- 
Id  Democratic  alternative  to  the  Administra- 
tion proposals  but  the  beginnings  of  an  ade- 
quate federal  program. 

The  Muakle  bill  retains  the  guarantee  of 
automatic  aid  to  states  and  cities,  which  is 
the  essence  of  revenue-sharing's  appeal  to 
those  who  are  tired  of  pleading  with  one 
grudging  Congress  after  another.  While  Nixon 
would  give  cities  and  states  1.3  percent  of 
federal  Income-tax  revenues,  Muskie  adds  to 
this  federal  dollars  In  the  amount  of  10  per- 
cent of  aggregate  state  Income-tax  collections. 
This  puts  another  billion  into  the  pot  the 
first  year,  as  well  as  tying  future  amounts  to 
how  heavily  states  tax  themselves.  But  Mus- 
kle's plan  goes  on  to  weight  the  amount  lo- 
calities would  receive  on  a  scale  that  takes 
Into  account  both  the  incidence  of  poverty 
and  the  level  of  public  assistance  payments. 
And  It  adds  a  nondiscrimination  string  in 
the  form  of  a  mechanism  for  individual  or 
class-action  suits  against  offending  Juris- 
dictions. 

Muskle's  bill  is  offered  as  a  supplement  to 
categorical  aid  programs,  not  a  substitute 
for  them.  His  Introductory  remarks  deline- 
ated the  functions  such  programs  should 
serve:  "Revenue  sharing  Is  needed  because 
the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth  var- 
ies so  widely  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  vast  differences  in  the  tax-paying  abili- 
ties of  the  various  communities  across  the 
nation."  "At  the  same  time,"  he  went  on. 
"we  must  continue  and  expand  federal  cate- 
gorical assistance.  These  programs  are  di- 
rected at  critical  problems,  national  in  scope, 
which  must  be  attacked  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment because  the  states  and  localities 
alone  cannot  deal  with  them  or  have  not 
dealt  with  them  effectively  In  the  past." 

Sen.  Muskie  still  supports  a  federal  welfare 
takeover,  again  recognizing  that  poverty  like 
so  many  other  problems  called  "urban"  Is 
natlonai  In  scale.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes 
strlngless  revenue  sharing  not  Just  Inade- 
quate   as    the    major    urban    assistance    de- 


vice, but  dangerous.  For  It  perpetuates  the 
cities'  responsibility  for  paying  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  society's  bills,  and  it  makes 
the  remedying  of  our  most  critical  domestic 
Uls  a  matter  of  state  and  local  option,  while 
reducing  incentives  for  remedial  action. 

The  mayors  are  beset  by  a  battery  of  con- 
flicting claims  upon  their  attention  and  re- 
sources. The  political  clout  of  the  urban  poor 
and  minorities  Is  rarely  powerful  enough  to 
compete  with  that  of  riv«il  claimants.  There 
are  far  larger  constituencies  behind  better 
street  paving  and  larger  police  forces  than 
behind  welfare  reform  or  compensatory  edu- 
cation. This  competition  Is  getting  Increas- 
ingly bitter.  The  white  working  class,  espe- 
claUy  In  the  industrial  cities  of  the  North- 
east, Is  flexing  its  muscles  and  voicing  genu- 
ine grievances.  Its  Increasingly  militant  re- 
sistance to  "singling  out"  others  for  atten- 
tion, combined  with  the  decline  in  the  pa- 
tience and  "reasonableness"  at  long-deprived 
minorities  Is  a  new  fuse  on  the  urban  time 
bomb. 

The  President  would  simply  throw  money 
Into  this  pit  and  let  the  contending  groups 
scramble  for  it.  The  effect  would  be  to  re- 
move the  protective  shelter  of  federal  restric- 
tions from  those  mayors — and  there  are 
many — who  understand  that  the  plight  of 
the  poor  and  of  minorities  is  the  most  urgent 
they  confront.  With  this  shelter,  of  coxxrse, 
come  webs  of  federal  administrative  strings, 
which  is  another  reason  for  the  mayors' 
fondness  for  general  revenue  sharing. 

The  Democratic  mayors  and  governors  (and 
John  Lindsay,  too)  can  continue  beating 
what  Wilbur  Mills  has  certified  to  be  a  dead 
horse.  Or  they  can  try  to  rally  the  Democrats 
behind  a  comprehensive  program  of  fiscal 
reform.  Including:  (1)  revenue  sharing 
weighted  according  to  both  tax  effort  and 
need;  (2)  expansion  and  consolidation  of 
existing  grants-in-aid;  and  (3)  federal  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  for  welfare  and 
other  poverty-related  services.  The  Muskie 
Initiatives  offer  the  structural  skelton  for 
such  a  program.  They  will  not  In  themselves, 
as  he  acknowledges,  "reverse  the  order  of  our 
natlonai  priorities."  Nor  would  they  use  the 
full  leverage  of  federal  revenues  to  effect 
state  and  local  reform.  But  they  would,  as 
modestly  claimed,  provide  "a  logical  and 
workable  beginning  toward  correcting  the 
fiscal  imbalance  in  our  system." 


UTAH    S'XT^IPHONY    ORCHESTRA    IN 
CONSTITUTION  HALL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  talented  baton  of  Maestro  Maurice 
Abravanel,  the  Utah  Symphony  Orches- 
tra played  its  first  concert  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  last  evening,  prior  to  its  second 
international  tour.  To  those  of  us  privi- 
leged to  hear  the  concert  it  was  truly  a 
memorable  evening. 

Utah  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
famous  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  which 
is  noted  worldwide  for  its  excellence. 
However,  the  Utah  Symphony  is  fast 
gaining  a  like  reputation  for  its  singtilar 
artistic  merit,  and  last  evening's  per- 
formance at  Constitution  Hall  most  cer- 
tainly will  enhance  and  perpetuate  its 
growing  reputation. 

Regarding  the  orchestra's  rendition  of 
the  First  Symphony  of  Brahms.  Wash- 
ington Post  music  critic  Paul  Hume  to- 
day writes: 

The  visitors  from  Salt  Lake  City  played 
the  symphony  with  notable  comprehension 
of  both  the  energetic  motion  of  the  work  and 


a  finely  molded  sound  in  Its  songful  meas- 
ures. 

He  adds: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  con- 
ductor has  brought  us  cm  brisk  a  view  of  the 
Brahms  First  as  Abravanel  offered. 

The  Brahms  number,  compiled  with 
works  by  Rorem  and  Qinastera  smd  the 
several  encores  demanded  by  an  appre- 
ciative audience,  made  the  musical  feast 
one  to  be  long  remembered. 

Mr.  President,  the  Utah  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  play  no  less  than  23  con- 
certs throughout  Latin  America  during 
the  next  30  days.  I  know  they  will  be  fine 
ambassadors  for  Utah  and  for  America 
as  they  communicate  in  the  international 
language  of  music.  And  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  joins  with  me  in  wishing  the  Utah 
Symphony  Orchestra  Godspeed  on  their 
arduous  journey. 


POVERTY— LITTLE  IMPROVEMENT 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recent 
Census  Bureau  statistics  on  poverty  in 
the  United  States  present  a  very  grim 
picture  for  our  20  million  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Approximately  2,735,000  unrelated  in- 
dividuals 65  and  older  fell  below  the 
poverty  line  in  1970,  nearly  75,000  more 
than  in  1969.  This  represents  about  47 
percent  of  all  aged  persons  who  live 
alone  or  with  nonrelatives. 

Moreover,  another  13  percent,  or  752,- 
000  are  considered  near  poor.  The  net 
impact  of  these  statistics  is  that  60  per- 
cent of  all  individuals  65  and  older  living 
alone  or  with  nonrelatives  would  be  clas- 
sified as  poor  or  near  poor. 

In  families  headed  by  a  person  65  or 
older,  16  percent — or  about  1,166,000 
family  units — live  in  poverty.  Compared 
with  1969,  this  constitutes  a  reduction 
of  77,000.  However,  another  597,000 
families  with  an  aged  head  are  in  the 
near  poverty  category.  Thus,  about  25 
percent  of  all  older  families  would  be 
considered  poor  or  near  poor. 

Perhaps  the  most  economically  disad- 
vantaged are  aged  Negroes.  About  five 
out  of  every  six,  65  and  older  who  live 
alone  or  with  nonrelatives  are  poor  or 
near  poor.  Approximately  73  percent  fsdl 
below  the  poverty  line,  and  10  percent 
subsist  on  near  poverty  income.  More- 
over, 18,000  aged  Negro  families  were 
added  to  the  poverty  rolls  in  1970,  rais- 
ing the  1969  figure  from  211,000  to  229.- 
000.  This  represents  41  percent  of  all 
elderly  family  units  among  Negroes. 

Translated  into  dollars  and  cents,  the 
poverty  threshold  on  a  weighted  basis 
for  an  aged  person  amounts  to  $1,852. 
For  an  elderly  couple,  the  poverty  index 
is  $2,328.  And  the  near  poor  threshold 
would  be  125  percent  of  the  poverty  in- 
dex— or  $2,315  for  a  single  person  and 
$2,910  for  an  aged  couple. 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  timid 
measures  are  not  going  to  solve  the  in- 
tense economic  problems  confronting  mil- 
lions of  aged  Americans.  Quite  clearly, 
a  majcr  reform  is  needed  If  our  Nation 
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is  to  come  to  grips  with  the  retirement 
income  crisis  affecting  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  elderly  population. 

For  these  reasons,  I  again  urge  early 
and  favorable  action  on  my  Social  Se- 
curity Reform  Act  and  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Income  Supplement  Act.  S.  1645. 
In  utilizing  the  social  security  system  as 
the  umbrella  for  lifting  large  numbers 
of  aged  persons  out  of  poverty,  this 
measure  would: 

Provide  increases  in  benefits  for  all  so- 
cial security  recipients  but  would  au- 
thorize larger  percentage  raises  for  those 
who  need  them  the  most— persons  with 
low  lifetime  earnings. 

Establish  a  new  $120  minimum  benefit 
for  individuals  with  20  or  more  years  of 
covered  employment. 
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Authorize  automatic  adjustments  for 
social  security  benefits  to  protect  the 
aged  from  inflation. 

Replace  old  age  assistance  with  a  new 
income  supplement  program,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  financed  by  general  revenues, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  lift  elderly 
persons  out  of  poverty. 

Provide  for  automatic  adjustments  for 
these  supplemental  payments  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  tables — relating  to  pov- 
erty aged  among  family  units  in  the 
United  States— be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


POVERTY  THRESHOLDS  (POOR  AND  NEAR  POORi)  OLDER 
UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES  BY  LOCATION 
AND  SEX,  1970 

[Weighted  averages) 


Unrelated 

individual 

65  and  oyer 


2-perjon 

family 

(couple)  head 

65  and  over 


Location  and  sex 


Poor 


Near 
poor 


Poor 


Near 
poor 


Total JI.852  »,315 

Non'afn 1.861  2.326 

Mal« 1.879  2.349 

,.     female 1,353  2315 

farm^  , — .  1.586  1.983 

Msle 1,597  1,996 

Female 1,575  1,970 


J2.328     J2,910 


2,935 
2.936 
2.920 
2,«3 
2,495 
2.465 


2.348 
2,349 
2.336 
1,994 
1.996 
1,972 


thr'esh*old'"'°'  "''**'"'''*  "  ''°''"«*  »«  '25  percent  ot  the  poor 


NUVB.R  AND  PROPORTION  OP  FAMILIES  AND  UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS  '-OUSE^HOLOS^WITH  INCOMES  BELOW  THE  POOR  POVERTY  THRESHOLD.  ALL  AGES  AND  6S  ANO 
INumbers  in  thousands) 


All  ages 


65  and  over 


Family  status 
and  color 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


All  ages 


65  and  over 


Percent 


1969        1970        1%9        1970        1969        1970        1969 


1970 


Families.. 4  950 

Whrte 3,555 

Negro 1,326 

Male  head 3  146 

White   2,490 

Negro 609 

Female  head 1,804 

White  ._ 1,065 

Negro 718 


Family  status 

and  color 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1969        1970       1969        1970        1969        1970 


1969 


5,214 
3.701 
1  445 
3,280 
2.604 

625 
1,934 
1,097 

820 


9.7 

7.7 

27.8 

6.9 

6.0 

17.8 

32.3 

25.4 

53.2 


10.0 

8.0 

29.3 

7.1 

6.2 

18.3 

32.5 

25.0 

54.5 


1,243 
1,014 
211 
980 
836 
135 
263 
179 
77 


.166 
921 
229 
964 
783 
167 
202 
138 
61 


17.6 
15.6 
41.7 
16.4 
15.0 
38.2 
23.6 
18.8 
49.5 


16.3 
14.1 

40.8 
15.7 
13.8 
39.3 
19.9 
15.8 
45.6 


Unrelated  individuals...  4.851  5  023 

White 3,962  4,121 

Negro 806  840 

Male 1.379  1,431 

White 1.047  1,088 

Negro 287  301 

Female  3,472  3,592 

White 2,914  3,033 

Negro 520  539 


33.6 
31.8 
46.0 
25.3 
23.4 
35.2 
38.5 
36.4 
55.4 


32.7 
30.7 
48.1 
24.0 
21.8 
36.1 
38.2 
36.0 
59.1 


2,660 

2,30C 

336 

567 

448 

107 

2,093 

1,852 

229 


2.735 

2,392 

322 

549 

456 

80 

2.186 

1,936 

243 


47.3 
45.0 
74.7 
39.8 
36.3 
70.0 
49.9 
47.7 
77.2 


1970 


47.1 
44.8 
73.2 
38.9 
36.1 
59.8 
49.7 
47.5 
79.1 


NUMBER  AND  PROPORTION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  UNREUTED   ''^°'^''^'^*;^^^\";^"^^^HOLOS^W,TH  INCOMES  BELOW  THE  POOR  AND  NEAR-POOR  POVERTY  THRESHOLD.   ALL 
INu.mbers  in  thousands] 


Between  poor  and  near- poor  levels    Below  near-poor  level  (poor  plus 
(near  poor  only)  near  poor) 


All  ages 


65  and  over 


All  ages 


65  and  over 


Family  status  and  color 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Between  poor  and  near-poor  levels    Below  near-poor  level  (poor  dIu 
("ear  poor  only)  near  poor) 

All  ages  65  and  over 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Family  status  and  color 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


All  ages 

Num- 
ber 


65  and  over 


Families 2.241  4.4 

White 1,795  3.8 

Negro 414  8.4 

Male  head 1,795  3  9 

White 1,480  3.5 

Negro 283  8.2 

Female  head_ 446  7  5 

White _..  315  7.2 

Negro ...  131  8.6 


597 

525 

71 

518 

461 

55 

79 

64 

16 


12 

7.8 

7.3 

12.0 


7,455 
5.496 
1,859 
5.075 
4.084 

908 
2,380 
1.412 

951 


14.4 
11.8 
37.7 
11.0 
9.7 
26.5 
40.0 
32.2 
63.1 


1,763 

1.446 

300 

1.482 

1.244 

222 

281 

202 

77 


26.6 
22.1 
53.5 
24.1 
21.9 
52.2 
27.2 
23.1 
57.6 


Unrelated  individuals.   .  1  296  8  4 

*1ite    .          ..  1,156  8.'6 

Negro 118  6.7 

Male 371  6  2 

White 306  6.1 

^      Negro 50  6.0 

Female 925  99 

White ...  850  10^2 

Negro 67  7.3 


752 
703 

45 
165 
149 

17 
587 
554 

28 


12.9 
13.1 
10.2 
11.7 
11.7 
12.4 
13.4 
13.6 
9.2 


6,319 
5,277 

958 
1,802 
1,394 

351 
4,517 
3,883 

606 


41.1 
39.3 
54.8 
30.2 
27.9 
42.1 
48.1 
46.2 
66.4 


3,487 

3,095 

367 

714 

605 

97 

2.773 

2,490 

271 


60.0 
57.9 
83.4 

sas 

47.8 
72.2 
63.1 
61.1 
88.3 


REFORM  OF  REGULATORY 
PROCESSES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
large  and  growing  interest  in  the  Nation 
in  reform  of  our  regulatory  processes. 
Thoughtful  men  and  women  in  various 
walks  of  life  are  giving  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  problems  addressed  and  the 
proposals  offered  by  the  report  on 
selected  independent  regulatory  agencies 
prepared  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization. 

One  such  thoughtful  citizen  is  Mr.  Z.  L. 
Pearson,  Jr.,  of  Denver.  He  has  been 
kind  enough  to  share  his  clear  thinking 
with  me.  and  I  would  like  to  share  that 
thinking  with  this  body. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  his  thoughtful  letter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo., 

^T>ni  22.  1971. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  know.  President  Nlxon 
recently  released,  for  study  and  comment 
the  "Report  On  Selected  Independent  Regu- 
latory Agencies"  prepared  by  the  President's 
Advisory  (Council  On  Executive  Organization. 

This  Report  was  the  subject  ol  an  Insti- 
tute, by  the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.C,  on  April  18 
and  17.  1971.  During  the  course  of  the  Insti- 
tute the  so-called  Ash  Report  was  vigorously 
discussed  by  able  participants  In  three  sepa- 
rate panels.  For  your  convenience  I  have  at- 
tached hereto  a  copy  of  the  Institute  pro- 
gram. 

While  the  (Council's  recommendations  were 


enthusiastically  supported  by  some  panel- 
Ists,  serious  doubts  w«re  raised  by  othen  si 
to  the  merits  of  various  recommendatloni. 
After  reviewing  the  Report  myself  and  listen- 
ing cloeely  to  all  of  the  arguments  relsed  by 
the  paneUsts,  both  thoee  who  supported  and 
those  who  criticized  the  Report,  I  came  away 
convinced  that  the  Institute  and  the  Report 
had  done  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface 
with  respect  to  the  real  issues. 

There  was  much  discussion  about  the 
CJouncU's  recommendation  to  replace  "colle- 
glal"  regulatory  bodies  with  single  adminis- 
trators, but  no  specific  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  questions  raised  by  the  Re- 
port's proposal  that: 

"These  officials  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  upon  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President."  (At  Page  20.  Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  lndep«id- 
ent  regTilatory  agencies  have  operated  at  ef- 
ficiency levels   well   below  thoee  postulated 
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by  political  scientists,  economists  and  othen. 
While  much  of  their  criticism  could  be  dis- 
missed as  Utopian,  some  of  it  cannot.  The 
causes  for  failure  are  obviously  varied  In 
nature  and  much  more  complex  than 
whether  or  not  the  agencies  are  headed  by  a 
single  administrator  or  a  colleglal  body. 
Among  probable  causes  we  should  certainly 
list  the  following: 

1.  Conflicting  Congressional  mandates. 

2.  Unrealistic  budget  restrictions. 

3.  Lack  of  regular  and  systematic  review 
of  agency  performance  and  responsibilities 
by  Congressional  oversight  committees. 

Personally  speaking,  it  seems  that  all  of 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
single  administrators  vls-a-vls  colleglal 
bodies  is  of  secondary  rather  than  primary 
importance.  Of  course.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
single  administrator,  even  if  he  does  not 
"serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,"  Is 
far  more  likely  to  be  subservient  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department's  interpretation  of  what 
national  policy  ought  to  be  than  members  of 
a  colleglal  body,  serving  staggered  terms,  who 
are  removable  only  for  cause. 

Under  tbe  pressures  of  at  least  three 
major  wars,  declared  and  undeclared,  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years  we  have  witnessed 
a  tremendous  expansion  in  the  asserted  pre- 
rogatives and  responsibilities  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department.  Many  commentators  have 
observed  that  some  of  these  Incursions  into 
Congressional  areas  of  responsibility  are 
wholly  improper  in  all  but  the  most  im- 
perative national  emergencies. 

Realistically  viewed,  the  Ash  Council's  rec- 
ommendations contemplate  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  Executive  Department's 
powers  with  respect  to  the  control  of  the 
administrative  agencies.  Extension  of  the 
Executive  Department's  powers  can  come, 
under  our  form  of  government,  only  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  other  branches.  I,  for 
one,  am  opposed  to  any  further  abdications 
by  Congress.  The  prospect  of  having  regula- 
tory agencies,  which  are  claimed  to  have 
greater  Impact  on  the  American  public  than 
any  other  single  governmental  force,  headed 
by  a  single  administrator  serving  at  the 
"pleasure  of  the  President"  is  more  than 
slightly  disturbing.  Stich  an  Administrator 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  seek  to  imple- 
inent  the  Incumbent  Presidents'  views  as  to 
what  national  policy  ought  to  be.  As  you 
are  aware,  this  has  at  times  been  at  con- 
siderable variance  or  In  direct  conflict  with 
Congressional  mandates  on  numerous 
matters. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion. Congress  has  enunciated  a  National 
Transportation  Policy: 

".  .  .  to  the  end  of  developing,  coordinat- 
ing, and  preserving  a  national  transportation 
system  by  water,  highway,  and  rail,  as  well 
as  other  means,  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  of  the  national  defense." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  and  others  within 
the  Executive  Department  including  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Richard  W.  McLaren, 
have  urged  that  transportation  regulation 
should  be  superseded  by  free  market  com- 
petition and  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws.  Numeroiis  voices  have 
echoed  this  call,  as  purportedly  being  in  the 
public  Interest,  for  diverse  and  sometimes 
personal  purposes. 

As  an  Illustration,  It  can  be  noted  that  the 
railroads  have  long  urged  that  deregulation 
Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  effective  imIc- 
ing  polices.  By  this  the  railroads  are  gen- 
erally understood  to  mean  that  they  wish  to 
reduce  certain  rates  and  charges  to  be  com- 
petitive with  regulated  or  unregulated  trana- 
Fwrtatlon  forces.  Deregulation  would  prob- 
ably have  other  consequences  as  weD.  Having 
seen  the  railroads  abandon  all  responsibility 
for  either  freight  or  passenger  service  at 
numerous  small  points  throughout  Colorado 


and  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
In  mind  the  recent  statements  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Perm  Central  Railroad  that  cer- 
tain prices  should  be  Increased  two  to  three 
times  present  levels.  It  becomes  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  elimination  of  the  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  transportation  would 
really  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Realistically, 
the  motor  carriers  and  other  transportation 
entitles  could  be  expected  to  foUow  the  prac- 
tices of  the  railroads  by  ceasing  to  serve  the 
smaller  points  and  places  or  to  handle  small 
shipments  and  other  segments  of  traffic  be- 
lieved to  be  less  than  adequately  compensa- 
tory. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  position  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, with  respect  to  transpwrtatlon  deregu- 
lation, is  not  well  founded.  Rather  than  be- 
ing based  upon  fact.  It  is  prompted  by  mere 
hypotheses,  unsubstantiated  opinions  and 
other  forms  of  wishful  thinking.  The  pro- 
nouncements of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, on  deregulation,  ahotild  certainly  be 
taken  with  a  "grain  of  salt,"  particularly  In 
view  of  the  serloua  questions  raised  by 
knowledgeable  economists  as  to  the  validity 
of  even  the  Advisers'  economic  prognostica- 
tions. 

Obviously,  no  meaningful  determination 
as  to  the  proper  future  course  for  the  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  can  be  made 
without  an  In-depth  analysis.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  this  Is  exactly  what  is  contemplated 
by  S.  784,  which  has  been  Introduced  by 
Senator  Baker  of  Tennessee.  I  would  strongly 
urge  Congress  to  take  the  Initiative  and  ex- 
amine Into  the  need,  if  any,  for  changes  in 
the  substantive  responsibilities  and  proce- 
dural format  of  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Z.  L.  Pearson,  Jr. 


ARE  PISTOLS  INDISPENSABLE? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  again 
our  attention  focuses  on  the  tragedy  and 
the  pain  caused  by  the  indiscriminate 
and  imlawful  use  of  firearms.  In  the  past 
our  Nation  paused  to  mourn  and  look  in- 
ward when  popular  figures  were  gunned 
down.  In  recent  days,  the  metropolitan 
communities  of  Washington,  D.C,  and 
New  York  City  were  stunned  by  the  wan- 
ton murders  of  policemen. 

When  I  introduced  the  Personal  Safety 
Firearms  Act  last  February,  one  statistic 
that  stood  out  in  my  remarks  concerned 
the  number  of  policemen  killed  by  crim- 
inal action  in  1969.  For  that  year,  83  po- 
lice officers  lost  their  lives  in  the  United 
States  due  to  criminal  gunfire.  Through- 
out the  decade  of  the  1960's,  561  police- 
men lost  their  lives  and  all  but  23  of  these 
deaths  were  caused  by  guns. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
today  refers  to  the  concern  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  Quinn  Tamm,  about  the 
ownership  of  handgruns  by  civiliEuis.  Mr. 
Tanim  can  see  no  sense  or  reason  in  the 
private  possession  of  pistols. 

One  of  the  principal  provisions  of  my 
bill  is  to  place  a  ban  on  the  domestic  out- 
put of  hand-held  firearms.  The  1968  Oun 
Control  Act  has  effectively  barred  the 
flow  of  cheap  foreign  made  pistols  into 
this  country.  My  bill  would  shut  off  ac- 
cess to  these  dangerous  weapons.  Those 
who  can  demonstrate  legitimate  uses  for 
handguns — policemen,  target  shooters, 
and  the  like — would,  of  course,  retain 
possession  of   the  weapons  needed  for 


these  purposes.  But,  the  cheap  "Satur- 
day night  specials" — as  police  call 
than — would  be  outlawed. 

The  WsLshington  Post  treats  the  issue 
of  private  ownership  of  pistols  in  a  man- 
ner that  properly  focuses  on  the  deep 
concern  that  the  seriousness  of  this  Issue 
warrants. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  June  2,  1971,  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Are  Pis- 
tols Indispensable?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are   Pistols   Indispensable? 

That  well-known  bleeding  heart  and  pro- 
fessional do-gooder,  Qulnn  Tamm,  director 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  said  on  Memorial  Day  that  he  sees 
no  sense  or  reason  in  the  private  pxjeaesslon 
of  pistols.  Mr.  Tamm,  long  an  advocate  of 
effective  federal  firearms  regulation  in  gen- 
eral, was  led  to  this  stringent  view  about 
handguns  In  particular  by  the  recent  rash 
of  police  fatalities  by  gunfire.  A  pistol  U  the 
customary  weapon  for  the  murder  of  police- 
men; it  was,  for  example,  the  weajwn  em- 
ployed In  the  recent  wanton  slaying  of  Officer 
William  L.  Slgmon  here  In  Washington. 
Plfty-one  police  officers  have  been  killed  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  so  far  this 
year;  80  per  cent  of  these  killings  were  ac- 
complished by  guns — and  probably  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  them;  and 
the  weapon  In  nearly  every  case  was  a  hand- 
gun. 

Mr.  Tamm's  view  about  this  Is  entitled  to 
attentlon^ — in  Congress,  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  even  In  the  White  House.  He 
Is  a  man  of  ripe  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment: and  If  his  concern  for  the  lives  of 
policemen  seems  sentimental  to  some  of  the 
stronger-stomached  gun  lobbyists,  it  is 
nevertheless  rooted  in  conscience  and  It  re- 
flects an  extremely  widespread  feeling  among 
ordinary  Americans.  The  community  has  a 
clear  obligation  to  protect  the  public  serv- 
ants to  whom  it  looks  for  protection  against 
criminals. 

What  Mr.  Tamm  proposes — and  what  this 
newspaper  has  proposed  often  in  the  past — 
Is  a  flat  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  handguns 
to  anyone  outside  the  armed  services  and 
the  law  enforcement  agencies;  and  this  would 
mean,  of  course,  rigid  limitations  on  the 
manufacture  and  Importation  of  these  dead- 
ly weapons.  The  clear  corollary  of  this  pro- 
p>o6al  Is  that  Individual  owners  of  handguns 
would  be  required  to  turn  them  in  to  the 
government — with  appropriate  compensa- 
tion, of  course — by  a  determined  date.  Ex- 
ceptions could  be  made  for  collectors,  for  in- 
dividuals in  special  circumstances  where 
need  for  a  handgun  could  be  demonstrated, 
and  for  gun  clubs  which  could  keep  hand- 
guns on  their  premises  for  target  shooting 
purposes. 

It  might  be  useful  to  compile  a  sort  of 
balance  sheet  In  an  effort  to  see  what  rucli 
a  draconlan  regulation  would  entaU.  On  th» 
minus  side,  one  must  acknowledge  that  It 
would  take  pistols  away  from  those  houae- 
holders  who  fancy  themselves  as  qualified 
to  shoot  It  out  with  armed  Intruders  in  their 
homes.  These  warriors  would  still  have  at 
their  disposal,  however,  as  many  rifles,  car- 
bines and  shotguns  as  they  desired — weapon* 
more  formidable  for  defense  than  pistols,  al- 
though less  useful  to  criminals,  being  so  dlf- 
flcult  to  conceal  when  carried  along  for  the 
j>erpetratlon    of    a    robbery    or    an    assault. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  also  that  the  pro- 
posal would  deprive  "sportsmen"  of  the 
pleasure  of  target  shooting  with  pistols  (ex- 
cept at  licensed  clubs  or  shooting  ranges) 
and  that  It  would  keep  them  plinking  at  tin 
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cans,  empty  bottles  and  other  random  tar- 
gets (except  with  long  guns).  There  la  no 
•ense  pretending  that  these  are  not  hard- 
ships, one  can  only  suggest  to  those  asked 
to  suffer  them  that  they  are  less  grave  than 
the  hardships  suffered  by  the  widows  and 
children  of  slain  policemen. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger,  one  can 
count,  apart  from  policemen  allowed  to  go  on 
living,  a  certain  number  of  children  spared 
because  their  baby  brothers  or  sisters  were 
unable  to  And  In  some  closet  or  bureau  draw- 
er a  pistol  they  supposed  to  be  unloaded;  a 
certain  number  of  wives  or  husbands  still 
alive  because  In  a  moment  of  anger  no  hand- 
gun was  at  hand  to  settle  a  family  quarrel; 
a  certain  number  of  human  beings  In  de- 
spondency or  despair  granted  a  reprieve  from 
death  because  no  revolver  was  available  to 
make  suicide  simple;  a  certain  number  of 
merchants  and  bankers  and  householders  and 
other  decent  citizens  unrobbed  because  some 
young  punka  wouldn't  dare  to  attempt  what 
was  obviously  beyond  their  powers  without 
the  help  of  a  handgun. 

Some  of  the  gun  lobbyists  may  think  it 
squeamish  to  worry  so  about  the  gun  toll. 
It  is  true  that  only  a  little  more  than  20,000 
human  beings  are  shot  to  death  annually 
In  America  and  that  the  number  of  those  In- 
jured by  flrearma  each  year  does  not  greatly 
exceed  200,000.  It  mounts  up,  however.  Ac- 
cording to  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark.  "Since  1900.  guns  have  killed  over 
800,000  persons  in  America  .  .  .  Total  casual- 
ties from  civilian  gunfire  In  this  century  ex- 
ceed oiir  military  casualties  in  all  the  wars 
from  the  Revolution  through  Vietnam."  Most 
of  the  killing  and  maiming  has  been  done 
with  pistols.  Are  they  really  Indispensable? 
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emergency  attention  which  this  legrlsla- 
tion  deserves. 


POLICE  KILLINGS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern about  the  subject  of  police  killings, 
some  of  which  seems  to  be  the  work  of 
an  organized  group  determined  to  use 
terror  for  political  purposes.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  these  recent  occurrences 
and  believe  that  they  must  be  condemned 
by  all  Americans  as  repugnant  to  our 
principles  of  decency  and  ideals  of 
democratic  society.  This  is  a  matter  of 
national  concern  that  we  in  the  Congress 
must  address. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  joined  in  spon- 
soring legislation,  S.  1383,  which  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  assist  the  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  apprehending  the  slayers  of 
policemen  killed  while  acting  in  their  of- 
ficial capacity.  In  this  way  the  full  ex- 
pertise of  the  FBI  could  be  brought  to 
bear  to  insure  that  the  killers  be  brought 
to  justice.  Local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  doing  a  good  job  In 
combating  the  rising  crime  rate.  How- 
ever, they  can  most  assuredly  use  Fed- 
eral assistance  when  seeking  out  the  per- 
petrators of  police  killing.  Those  who 
might  contemplate  such  a  crime  might 
reconsider  if  they  know  that  the  entire 
weight  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them.  The 
legislation  I  have  cosponsored  might  pre- 
vent conspiracy  of  this  nature  and  cer- 
tainly would  help  to  assure  that  anyone 
who  would  kill  a  policeman  would  be 
swiftly  apprehended  and  brought  to 
justice. 

I  again  urge  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  take  quick  action  on  this 
matter.  Several  recent  events  have  made 
clear  to  us  in  all  too  tragic  terms  the 


EDUCATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend,  two  outstanding  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  regarding 
education  in  Massachusetts. 

One  article  dealt  with  an  experiment 
being  conducted  in  a  pioneer  valley  of 
western  Massachusetts.  The  other  was 
the  inaugural  speech  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Boston  University,  and  its  sub- 
ject was  a  sense  of  time  and  tradition. 

At  first  reading,  these  two  article  might 
seem  to  be  the  antithesis  of  each  other: 
tradition  versus  timeliness,  relevance  ver- 
sus reverence  for  the  past.  But  In  reality 
they  symbolized  the  two  ci-osscurrents 
of  our  culture,  with  variant  points  of 
origin  which  must  be  brought  into  a 
single  focus.  For  the  choice  is  not  one 
of  either  or.  but  of  combinations  of  both. 
The  answers  to  our  present  social  dilem- 
ma lie  in  some  rewarding  combination 
of  the  relevant  and  the  reverential,  of 
timeliness  and  time. 

Hampshire  College,  near  Amherst, 
Mass.,  has  adopted  as  its  motto :  "to  know 
is  not  enough."  Here,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  grapple  with  the  major  issues 
of  our  day.  Their  courses  are  not  labeled 
"English  I."  or  "Basic  Philosophy,"  but 
"Dimensions  of  Consciousness,"  and  "The 
Retreat  Prom  the  World."  Deans  and 
professors  live  on  campus.  Dormitories 
are  coeducational.  For  faculty  and  stu- 
dents alike  there  is  an  awareness  that 
they  are  an  experiment,  and  that  the  way 
they  have  chosen  may  not  be  best — for 
themselves  or  for  others.  But  they  are 
searching  and  learning  together  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  a  truly  educational  in- 
stitution, which  is  a  community  of  schol- 
ars seeking  to  understand  themselvee 
and  their  world. 

Boston  University  Is  an  older,  more 
traditional  campus  setting.  Founded  in 
1869,  taking  for  its  nucleus  a  Methodist 
school  of  theology,  it  has  sought  to  pro- 
vide a  basic,  classical  education,  with  the 
practical  schools  revolving  like  moons 
around  the  central  core.  Boston  Univer- 
sity has  its  traditional  classes,  lectures 
and  exams.  It  also  has  a  dynamic  new 
president  who  believes  that  the  rootless- 
ness  of  our  present  age  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  breakdown  in  family  and 
community.  He  deplores  our  "Instsmt  cul- 
ture," and  seeks  to  draw  students  and 
parents  alike  back  into  an  appreciation 
for  each  other — and  a  realization  that 
each  of  us  has  known  or  will  know  the 
feelings  and  dilemmas  of  our  brothers. 

Both  Hampshire  College  and  president 
John  Silber  are  reaching  toward  the  same 
goal.  With  the  kind  of  educational 
climate  which  prevails  in  Massachusetts. 
I  believe  that  each  will  help  the  other 
to  reach  the  summit  for  themselves  and 
to  guide  others  on  the  way.  I  applaud 
the  concepts  advanced  in  Dr.  Silber's 
address  and  I  welcome  the  courageous 
and  questioning  approach  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  Hampshire  experiment.  And 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thac  both  ar- 
ticles may  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  30,  I97ij 

An  Aob  Rejects  Histort 

(By  John  R.  Silber) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  my  generation  spent 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  movies  watch- 
ing Henry  Fonda  play  Prank  James  in  "Jesse 
James."  Later  they  watched  him  play  Prank 
James  in  "Prank  James";  and  still  later. 
Prank  James  in  "The  Return  of  Prank 
James." 

And  It  was  always  the  Robin  Hood  legend— 
a  poor  citizen  oppressed  by  the  rich,  saved 
by  a  man  who  would  preserve  right  and  Jus- 
tice even  though  he  chose  the  way  of  an 
outlaw.  The  assault  on  the  "EstablLshment" 
was  not  regarded  as  subversive,  for  it  was 
part  of  the  Robin  Hood  legend,  a  socially  ac- 
cepted form  of  protest  learned  at  our  moth- 
er's knee.  The  Robin  Hood  legend,  800  or  900 
years  old,  was  still  believable  and  exciting 
only  25  years  ago. 

Quite  recently,  today's  graduating  class 
saw  Henry  Ponda's  son,  Peter,  in  "Easy 
Rider."  It  is  about  outlaws,  but  not  about 
Robin  Hood.  There  are  no  Merry  Men,  a  few 
gay  ones,  perhaps,  but  none  that  are  merry. 
No  fair  ladles.  There  Is  none  of  that  simple, 
optimistic  poetry  of  the  Prank  James-Robin 
Hood  era.  Rather,  "Easy  Rider"  la  a  re- 
statement of  the  Paust  legend,  a  new  version 
of  Peter  Gynt  or  of  Jurgen — all  dramatic  at- 
tempts to  express  man's  Insatiable  quest  for 
meaning  and  the  dlfBculty  of  finding  it, 
wherever  and  whenever  one  lives. 

At  the  climax  of  "Easy  Rider,"  In  the 
midst  of  an  ectasy  brought  on  by  drugs,  we 
find  Ponda,  who  plays  Captain  America, 
weeping  in  the  arms  of  a  large,  stone,  fem- 
ale figure.  The  figure  might  be  seated  before 
the  Supreme  Court  building  in  Washington: 
Clearly,  she  Is  Columbia,  with  her  weeping 
son  on  her  lap.  But  in  the  background  we 
hear  the  children  at  the  nearby  church 
school,  reciting  their  "Hail,  Marys"  and  sing- 
ing the  Kyrle  Eleison.  And  we  recognize  that 
this  woman  must  also  be  Mary,  Mother  of 
God — a  pleta  after  Michaelangelo,  The  as- 
sociations converge.  Ponda  is  saying,  "Moth- 
er, I  hate  you;  Mother.  I  love  you."  ex- 
pressing the  profound  ambivalence  of  to- 
day's youth  toward  society  and  Its  religious 
and    political    heritage. 

Consider  the  changes.  We  have  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  science  and  technologry  tliat 
has  carried  us  from  an  uncertain  world  in 
which  we  looked  for  nature,  confused,  im- 
potent, and  afraid,  to  the  point  at  which  we 
see  nature  as  completely  under  our  control — 
were  It  not  for  our  own  presence  In  na- 
ture and  our  inability  to  control  ourselves. 

We  have  seen  the  triumph  of  science, 
bringing  with  It  as  quasl-rellglous  scientism. 
Its  creed  runs:  We  can  get  at  the  facts  and 
thereby  control  anything.  This  Inflated  ra- 
tionalism has  put  an  Inordinate  value  on 
efficiency  and  an  inconsequential  value  on 
admlrablUty.  Science,  which  focuses  on  the 
rational  ordering  of  events,  has  disregarded 
the  proce-s  or  passage  between  them.  By 
concentrating  on  the  pattern  and  Ignoring 
the  transition,  science  has  in  part  caused 
and  in  part  abetted  a  corruption  of  time. 

Per  a  while  the  development  of  science 
seemed  altogether  ennobling,  uplifting  to 
mankind:  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton  made 
marvelous  predictions  concerning  the  heav- 
ens. The  Newtonian  era  opened  up  a  whole 
technology,  resulting  in  the  Invention  of  the 
steam  engine  and  of  thousands  of  devices 
that  made  life  healthier  and  more  produc- 
tive. 

The  limiting  point  was  reached  in  this 
century  as  science  became  the  dominant  cul- 
tural force  controlling  nature  and  minimiz- 
ing the  contingent,  or  accidental,  elements 
of  human  life. 

But  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
the  Janus  face  of  science  was  exposed.  The 
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benign  face  of  science  had  smiled  on  man- 
kind in  the  creation  of  Instant  health 
through  wonder  drugs.  Suddenly  there  was 
the  other  face:  instant  death  through  the 
development  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs. 
Still  there  was  more — the  annihilation  of 
cultural  time  through  the  development  of 
an  Instant  culture:  New  credit  policies  and 
credit  cards  giving  rise  to  Instant  money, 
even  if  It  means  instant  bankruptcy;  fer- 
tilizers and  insecticides  producing  Instant 
abundance,  even  If  it  means  flavorless  plentl- 
tude  and  indiscriminate  poisoning;  television 
and  radio  offering  Instant  oommunicatlona, 
even  If  it  means  instant  boredom  and  vul- 
garity; rockets  and  airplanes  facilitating  in- 
stant travel,  even  if  it  means  Instant  death. 
Instant  death,  of  course.  Is  rendered  toler- 
able by  the  scientific,  business  and  advertis- 
ing Interests  which  educate  a  society  on 
wheels  and  on  wings  to  accept  casually  a 
frightful  carnage  as  a  part  of  instant  living — 
56,000  deaths  each  year  on  the  highways, 
more  than  the  American  battle  octfualtles 
of  World  War  I.  Insurance  underwriter  antic- 
ipate the  crash  of  three  7478  in  the  first 
18  months  of  their  operation,  with  the  loss 
of  them  1,000  to  1,500  lives. 

KSCAPE    BY    CHXMISTHT 

The  development  of  pharmacology  has  led 
to  our  increased  reliance  on  drugs,  with  the 
promise  of  instant  "mental  health."  The 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  did  not  re- 
quire persons  on  Mlltown  to  hang  a  sign 
about  their  necks  saying,  "My  personality  is 
chemically  derived."  And  Mlltown  was  but  a 
pastel  daydream  preceding  the  nightmare 
adventure  with  drugs.  Casualties  in  Vietnam 
and  at  home  Include  the  growing  mass  of 
users  of  marijuana,  LSD,  and  heroin. 

We  have  seen,  in  short,  the  development 
of  an  Instant  religion  promising  Instant  ec- 
stasy. Where  Rotlnus  would  persist  in  spirit- 
ual discipline  for  a  long  lifetime  to  achieve 
three  experiences  of  religious  ecstasy,  in 
which  by  transcending  his  own  individuality 
he  achieved  union  with  God  or  Being,  a 
young  man  today  achieves  instant  ecstasy  at 
a  needlepoint:  an  instant  escape,  not  Into 
Being,  but  into  nothingness. 

Even  our  traditional  eating  habits  have 
been  transformed  by  the  Instant  culture: 
We  now  have  Instant  foods  leading  to  In- 
stant Indigestion,  for  which  there  is  an  In- 
stant cure — the  noisy  bubbling  of  which 
brings  to  mind  the  witches'  brew  In  "Mac- 
beth." The  American  reaches  an  uneasy 
truce  with  his  ugly  digestion  through  the 
intercession  of  Alka  Seltzer. 

More  seriously,  we  see  the  development  of 
instant  politics — politics  by  assassination 
and  creedless  revolution.  The  instant  cul- 
ture moves  toward  the  last  moment  of  Its 
short  existence  by  throwing  away  its  heri- 
tage, its  institutions,  and  the  patterns 
marking  a  meaningful  ordering  of  time  in 
the  pfissage  of  the  individual  from  infancy 
through  childhood  to  adulthood  and  old  age. 

Por  this  perhaps  unavoidable  destruction 
of  the  meaningful  order  of  time  in  the  In- 
stant culture,  we  are  neither  individually 
nor  collectively  to  blame.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  moving  rapidly  toward  our  own  destruc- 
tion. All  over  the  nation  we  hear  cries  of 
alarm  about  the  pollution  of  air  and  the 
pollution  of  water,  but  we  hear  little  or  noth- 
ing about  a  pollution  far  more  serious — that 
of  time  itself.  We  can,  after  all,  recycle  air 
and  water  through  filters.  But  we  cannot  re- 
cycle time.  We  can  live  meanlngfvilly — 
though  painfully,  unpleasantly  and  briefly — 
In  dirty  air,  drinking  dirty  water.  But  when 
the  structure  of  time  is  destroyed,  the  basis 
for  significance  in  our  own  lives  is  likewise 
destroyed.  All  meaning  is  lost  in  the  in- 
stantaneous. 

The  pollution  of  time  is  most  obvious  In 
our  loss  of  a  sense  of  history,  in  a  loss  of  the 
recognition  of  the  past  as  our  own.  In  the 
loss  of  the  awareness  of  any  past,  in  the  loss 
of  the  past  In  general. 
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THK    END    or    UTUaL 

We  see  the  pollution  of  time  In  the  loss 
of  the  myths  of  childhood.  As  rationalistic 
devotees  of  scientism,  we  cannot  afford  to 
rear  our  children  on  Orlmm  or  Andersen,  on 
the  myths  of  Santa  Glaus  and  Bethlehem  or 
of  Easter  and  Passover.  We  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  every- 
thing— a  time  to  be  born,  a  time  to  be  a 
child,  a  time  to  be  an  adtUt,  a  time  to  be  old, 
and  a  time  to  die.  We  cannot  take  time  to 
observe  the  rites  of  passage. 

In  this  instant  culture,  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  rites  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
engagement,  marriage  or  even  of  death. 
What  then  Is  left  of  the  meaningful  struc- 
ture of  time?  Time,  that  great  river  of  life, 
is  polluted  and  fouled  to  a  degree  threaten- 
ing all  possibility  of  meaning  In  human  ex- 
istence. 

Behind  the  demands  of  youth  for  relevance 
and  the  demands  of  the  elderly  for  law  and 
order  is  the  human  concern  for  meaning,  for 
a  life  that  makes  sense.  In  the  search  for 
meaning,  man  ts  essentially  concerned  with 
time,  for  time  is  the  very  matrix  of  human 
existence.  And  this  initially  unstructured 
matrix  must  be  given  content  if  a  man's  life 
Is  to  have  meaning. 

This  unavoidable  quest  for  meaning  Is 
best  pursued  by  ordering  our  lives  in  a  man- 
ner faitliful  to  our  temporal  nattires.  Since 
we  live  In  time,  we  have  different  responsi- 
bilities, obligations  and  functions,  depend- 
ing on  our  chEinglng  age.  A  child  should  be 
a  child  and  not  an  adult;  an  adult  should 
be  an  adult,  occasionally  childlike  perhaps, 
but  never  childish.  Our  lives  are  blighted  or 
even  destroyed  when  the  temixiral  order  Is 
not  respected.  A  child  can  be  ruined  or  his 
adult  life  made  unbearable  if  he  Is  propelled 
into  an  adult  world  for  which  be  is  not 
ready. 

Special  problems  likewise  attend  the  aged, 
and  the  concerns  of  the  old  have  as  much 
relevance  to  the  search  for  meaning  in  life 
as  the  concerns  of  the  very  young,  for  the 
very  young  will  surely  be  old  If  they  live 
long  enough. 

But  the  instant  culture  allows  no  time  for 
the  development  of  a  variety  of  human  re- 
lationships at  substantially  different  levels 
of  Intensity:  All  associations.  Including  the 
most  profound  and  the  most  Intimate,  are 
placed  on  an  Instant  basis.  We  indiscrimi- 
nately use  first  names  In  addressing  total 
strangers;  we  have  become  experts  in  Instant 
friendship.  Instant  sex,  and  even  instant 
marriage — marriage  that  can  be  dissolved 
immediately  after  instant  consummation. 

THE    VIRTTTE    OT    HYPOCHIST 

The  philosopher  of  instant  culture  Is 
Diogenes.  He  needed  a  lantern  only  for 
rhetorical  purposes,  to  remark  on  the  scarcity 
of  honest  men.  He  never  dined;  he  only  ate. 
He  wouldn't  make  love;  he  would  only  rut. 

Having  nothing  to  sell,  Diogenes  prided 
himself  that  he  could  not  be  bought.  And 
the  modern  Diogenes  is  exquisitely  honest,  if 
honesty  means  simply  the  absence  of  hypoc- 
risy. However,  If  the  absence  of  hypocrisy 
means  only  that  one  has  espoused  no  Ideals, 
there  may  be  scxne  value  in  recalling  Roche- 
f oucavild's  aphorism :  Hypocrisy  is  the  tribute 
vice  pays  to  virtue.  One  must  at  least  espouse 
an  Ideal  to  achieve  the  level  of  hypocrisy; 
hence,  a  hypocrite  may  excel  a  mere  cynic. 
In  our  fully  developed  instant  culture  sin- 
cerity has  become  the  only  virtue — for  sin- 
cerity alone  among  the  virtues  can  be  as- 
sessed at  a  given  moment.  Sincerity  is  no 
substitute  for  integrity.  Integrity,  or  moral 
character,  can  be  assessed  only  through  time. 

Commitment  has  become  a  dirty  word  in 
the  mouths  of  those  most  sensitively  reflect- 
ing the  instant  culture.  For  horw  can  one 
whose  primary  virtue  is  sincerity  be  com- 
mitted to  a  lifelong  bond  like  marriage?  How 
can  one  who  prizes  only  sincerity  promise  to 
love  and  honor  indefinitely  when  he  may 
not  feel   like  doing  this  years,  months,  or 


even  minutes  from  the  time  he  makes  that 
avowal?  No  one  stays  In  love  for  long  except 
through  commitment.  Hence,  the  anomaly 
of  marriage  in  an  instant  culture. 

Our  society's  pattern  of  two-generation 
families — and  this  for  only  a  few  years — is 
typical  of  the  instant  culture.  Children  are 
denied  the  important  discoveries  that  are  to 
be  made  about  human  existence  by  observ- 
ing old  age  and  death.  The  very  old  are 
denied  the  sense  of  renewal  implicit  in  birth 
and  childhood.  Children  are  deprived  of  wis- 
dom and  grandparents  of  hope.  Persons  are 
bereft  of  the  sense  of  enduring  family  ties: 
they  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  isolation 
from  those  who  care  most  about  them. 

The  process  of  life,  the  process  of  maturing 
and  dying,  is  no  less  spiritual  and  intellectual 
than  physical.  Just  as  ontogeny  may  be  said 
to  recapitulate  phylogeny  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  so  the  Individual  may  be 
said  to  recapitulate  aspects  of  human  history 
in  his  Intellectual  and  spiritual  development. 
If  the  individual  is  to  develop  to  a  significant 
degree,  he  must  discover,  live  with,  and  then 
discard  some  of  the  fundamental  respyonsee 
of  the  race  to  human  existence.  Otherwise, 
he  may  simply  repeat  those  responses  In 
their  least  significant  and  satisfying  forms. 

The  program  of  our  universities  must 
therefore  be  to  Instruct  students  in  the  im- 
portance of  time  and  in  the  way  in  which 
scientism — a  secular  religion  developed  by 
overextrapolatlon  from  science,  a  religion  of 
which  oiir  ablest  scientists  have  never  been 
votaries — has  corrupted  time  by  treating  it 
as  a  mere  "Independent  variable."  This  de- 
nudement  of  time,  in  concert  with  many 
other  cultural  and  technological  forces,  has 
produced  the  ultimate  reductionlsm  of  in- 
stant culture.  Strategies  of  inquiry  domi- 
nated by  inappropriate  models  of  the  scien- 
tific enterprise  have  produced  specializations 
In  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and 
even  in  the  sciences  themselves  that  are  so 
narrow  as  to  resist  combination  into  a  co- 
herent body  of  knowledge. 

Specialization  which  atomizes  learning 
and  thereby  renders  it  non-meaningful  has 
been  encouraged  by  programs  of  quite  de- 
liberate Incoherence.  The  cultural  pursuit  of 
non-meaningful  phenomena,  to  which  Mar- 
shall McLuhan  Inadvertently  bears  witness, 
is  only  another  expression  of  the  instant  cul- 
ture's disdain  for  temporal  process. 

McLuhan,  as  the  prophet  of  the  instan- 
taneous, has  helped  to  undercut  meaning  by 
stressing  instant  perception  and  thought  In 
the  post-electronic  age.  As  If  men  thought 
any  faster  today  than  in  pre-electronic 
times !  As  if  they  could  transcend  the  brack- 
ish salt  water  of  their  nervous  systems  In 
which  currents  move,  not  at  the  speed  of 
light,  but  at  the  same  &odest  pace  of  pre- 
electronic  years! 

Education  must  change  in  profound  ways 
to  meet  cultural  changes.  We  must  regain 
the  same  respect  for  time  that  the  American 
Indian  had  for  nature,  for  time  is  a  part  of 
nature.  The  Indian  said  that  the  earth  was 
his  mother,  the  sun  his  father,  that  nature 
was  his  law,  and  that  all  but  man  obeyed. 
In  our  Instant  cultuire.  In  which  we  have 
polluted  not  merely  air  and  water  but  also 
the  very  temporal  fabric  of  our  lives,  we 
know  that  recovery  of  respect  for  time  re- 
quires the  recovery  of  our  past,  the  seeing  of 
our  present  In  terms  of  that  past,  and  a 
strenuous  effort  to  anticipate  the  future  in 
the  light  of  both. 

And  it  also  requires  the  courage  that  we 
in  this  generation  have  lacked — the  courage 
alluded  to  by  Yeats.  Survival  Is  not  possible 
if  the  best  of  us  "lack  all  conviction,  while 
the  worst  are  full  of  passionate  intensity." 
We  sorely  need  conviction,  a  conviction  that 
will  prompt  us — self-consciously  and  no 
doubt  with  embarrassment — to  talk  straight 
to  our  children  about  our  heritage,  about 
our  past,  and  about  aspects  of  life  they  may 
not  fully  understand.  We  need  the  courage 
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to  deny  at  some  times  and  to  give  at  others, 
so  that  structure,  order,  and  meaning  can  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  lives  of  our  children, 
while  restoring  some  structxire  in  our  own 
lives. 

HEAIXNG   THE  WOUNDS 

Our  youth  can  cu:luiowledge  the  Justice  of 
the  charge  that  they  are  at  times  Ignorant, 
misdirected,  confused,  and  foolish.  But  ar« 
they  asldng  too  much  when  they  seek  an 
amictia  curiae,  a  helping  hand?  Is  there  not 
something  amiss  In  our  denunciation  of  those 
who  effectively  decry  our  false  steps — when 
we  have  failed  to  take  the  right  steps?  Is  it 
not  reasonable  that  our  children  complain 
of  the  squalor  of  their  lives  in  a  spiritual 
wilderness,  saying  that  their  elders  have 
neither  vision  nor  hope  of  a  promised  land? 

Of  course  there  is  a  generation  gap,  but 
It  Is  not  unbridgeable.  The  generations  have 
rarely  understood  each  other.  Why  else 
should  Moses  have  said,  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother?"  Not  because  mothers  and 
fathers  were  being  consistently  honored  at 
the  time  of  Moses  1  The  young  and  old  will 
always  be  forced  to  carry  the  burden  of 
transferrtng  the  vitality  of  civilization  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  The  heir  must 
be  readied  for  his  patrimony,  and  the  par- 
ent must  be  prepared  to  relinquish  his  estate. 
No  failure  m  political  leadership  in  recent 
yean  can  compare  In  importance  with  the 
failure  of  all  politicians  and  all  parties  to 
denounce  those  who  exacerbate  the  dlflScul- 
ties  between  the  generations  and  encourage 
a  civil  war  between  young  and  old. 

Young  and  old,  each  giillty  of  rhetorical 
overkill,  are  participants  In  a  culture  on 
which  none  of  us  has  had  an  effective  in- 
fluence— an  instant.  tlme-poUutlng  culture 
that,  after  a  400-year  gestation,  caught  us  by 
surprise. 

If  we  reorder  time  to  celebrate  youth  and 
age  and  the  gradual  metamorphosis  from  one 
to  the  other,  if  we  regain  our  sense  of  time 
and  value  our  present  differences  in  the  rec- 
ognition that  each  of  us  plays  all  the  parts 
in  sequence,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  sal- 
vation for  the  young  or  the  old  at  the  ex- 
pense of  either.  We  shall  And  loving  and  ful- 
fllling  collaboration  in  a  time  that  Is  well 
ordered. 

Hampshire    College:    Prodigy    or    Pionxek 

Valley 

(By  Jeannette  Smyth) 

Culture  shock  for  an  old  grad:  you  ride 
the  Peter  Pan  Bus  line  40  miles  from  the 
Hartford.  Conn.,  airport.  All  the  Smith  Col- 
lege glrla  in  their  red  mldl  trenchcoats  get 
off  In  Northampton.  Most  of  the  students 
stay  on  the  bus  until  Amherst.  Mass..  there 
to  go  their  separate  ways  to  Amherst  College, 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Mount 
Holyoke    College,    or    Hampshire    College. 

Hampshire  CoUege? 

A  new — and  frankly  experimental — strain 
of  ivy  for  the  Pioneer  Valley. 

Created  by  the  establishment  as  a  thought- 
ful revolution  In  higher  education.  Hamp- 
shire Is  a  laboratory  testing  new  methods  of 
coping  with  a  swiftly  changing  culture. 
Hampshire  also  is  dedicated  to  preserving 
traditional  Intellectual  virtues  of  tolerance. 
self-dlsclpUne,  and  responsibility — the  legacy 
of  its  parents. 

You  drive  south  from  Amherst  along  Rte. 
116.  past  Victorian  houses,  farm  houses, 
spUt-level  ramblers.  Fertile  farming  valley, 
spiny  old  sleeping-animal  njountalns.  or- 
chards. It's  Robert  Trost  country — he  lived 
there  some  years  ago  when  he  taught  at 
Amherst.  Volkswagens  abound.  They  call 
submarine  sandwiches  "grinders." 

Pour  miles  out  of  Amherst  you  turn  right, 
curving  along  the  smoothest  of  new  asphalt 
driveways  toward  a  colonnade  of  birch  trees 
on  a  hill. 

Behind  those  birches:  Hampshire  College, 
12  years  tn  the  making  and  two  semesters  old 


yesterday;  the  brainchild  of  the  four  other 
schools  in  the  Pioneer  Valley;  a  first-year  stu- 
dent body  of  268  students — mostly  18-year- 
oldfl  trying  their  wings  at  a  school  whose 
curriculum  was  made  to  be  changed;  an 
institution  In  the  making,  imfettered  by 
those  arbitrary — but  sometimes  reassiiring — 
reference  points  that  mark  more  conven- 
tional schools. 

In  the  mortar  of  the  bricks:  New  York 
attorney  Harold  Johnson's  $6  million  given  as 
seed  money  in  1965;  the  credo  that  students 
must  learn  ways  to  deal,  technically  and 
ethically,  with  problems  like  The  Bomb,  The 
Computer,  The  PiU— and  that  education  is 
a  continuous  process;  the  perhaps  falUble 
assumption  that  given  freedom,  time,  and 
help,  students  will  study  hard  and  inde- 
pendently. 

In  the  classrooms:  48  super-professors 
without  tenure,  whose  3-  to  5-year  appoint- 
ments will  never  be  subject  to  student  ap- 
proval; students  selected  at  random  by  com- 
puter participating  with  teachers  In  the 
campus  governing  bodies,  but  never  on  the 
board  of  trustees;  a  liberal  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation with  the  sole  requirement  that  stu- 
dents succeed  at  three  sets  of  comprehensive 
exams  within  five  years. 

Impressions:  an  old  apple  orchard  planted 
with  buildings  by  Cambridge  architect  Hugh 
Stubblns  .  .  .  dark  brick,  pale  concrete 
stripes,  triangular  black  metal  bay  windows 
.  .  .  slim  saplings,  bristling  more  with  guy 
wires  than  branches,  mark  the  pocket-sized 
squad  .  .  .  the  construction  foreman  for  a 
new  dorm  sporting  a  hard  hat  with  both 
the  American  flag  and  "Hampshire  College" 
painted  on  it. 

Squads  of  pled  dogs  cavorting  on  the  new 
grass  .  .  students  In  cut-off  Jeans  and 
colored  tee-shirts  playing  softball  on  the 
quad  by  way  of  unklnking  exam-anxious 
muscles  .  .  .  Traffic's  "John  Barleycorn" 
singing  out  from  the  stereo  speaker  hung  in 
a  dorm  window  .  .  .  students  sitting  behind 
the  dorms  under  rows  of  flowering  apple 
trees,  studying. 

A  class  discusses  Jesus'  politics  and  peach- 
colored  hot  pants  grow  before  your  eyes,  row 
by  row.  under  the  fingers  of  a  girl  crocheting 
a  gaggle  of  children  being  tutored  by 
Hampshire  students  makes  peach  pies  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  Master's  House. 

The  library  tour:  acres  of  orange  carpet- 
ing so  bright  it  almost  breaks  the  silence  .  .  . 
Captain  Marvel  comic  books  In  the  bookstore 
.  .  a  class  meeting  upstairs  and  a  voice 
remarking  "I  think  the  problem  Is  consider- 
ably more  Interesting  than  the  answer."  .  .  . 
A  lone  student  punching  a  typewriter-like 
computer  outlet  In  a  science  lab.  while  a 
3-  by  4-foot  poster  of  Einstein  looks  on  sur- 
prised 

More  posters  In  the  lobbies  of  the  coed 
dorms  advertising  a  lecture  by  Socialist 
writer  Michael  Harrington  one  night,  the 
Maharlshl  Mahesh  Yogi  the  next  .  .  .  re- 
arrangeable  modular  furniture  In  a  student's 
room  turned  into  a  Jungle  gym  for  living  .  .  . 
in  the  dorm  bathrooms,  shared  by  men  and 
women,  a  bottle  of  Afro-Sheen,  two  shaving 
kits,  a  yellow  and  green  hot  house  plant,  a 
tampon  dispenser  and  yet  another  poster, 
declaring  "Hell,  no!  We  won't  go!" 

A  •LrVING-LEARNING    COMMUNITY' 

Hampshire  College  evolved  from  a  1958 
paper  called  "The  New  College  Plan"  written 
by  four  professors  representing  each  of  the 
neighboring  colleges.  Their  paper  grew  Into 
a  1966  book  called  "The  Making  of  a  College." 
which  grew  Into  nlne-golng-on-io  buildings. 

The  author  of  that  book  was  appointed 
president  of  the  college  that  same  year.  He 
Is  Franklin  Patterson,  the  54-year-oId  for- 
mer director  of  the  Tufts  University  Center 
for  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs.  His  co- 
author, Charles  R.  Longworth.  Is  now 
his    vice-president. 

In  "The  Making  of  a  College,"  Patterson 


acknowledges  the  legacy  of  traditional  educa- 
tion at  Its  finest.  He  writes  that  "the  vlslou 
of  liberal  education  at  Hampshire  College  la 
one  of  hospitality  to  contemporary  life,  tem- 
pered and  given  meaning  by  two  ageless  vir- 
tues which  may  seem  sirchalc  in  the  modem 
world;  duty  and  reverence." 

Quoting  that  book,  people  at  Hampshire 
call  themselves  a  "living-learning  commu- 
nlty." 

Among  other  things,  this  means  that  the 
college  people  te«ch  In  the  Pioneer  Valley 
society  and  ask  Valley  people  of  aU  kinds  to 
teach  them — an  important  part  of  the  col. 
lege  effort  to  break  down  the  "dichotomy 
between  academic"  and  'real"  life."  A  ""Janu- 
ary Term"  system,  a  month  in  which  stu- 
dents pursue  approved  projects  on  campus 
or  afield,  encourages  the  students  to  seek 
the  "real"  world. 

It  also  means  that  Hampshire  calls  Itself 
a  "laboratory. "  Experiments  Include  the  cw- 
ganizatlon  of  the  curriculum  Into  three  pro- 
gressive divisions — Basic,  School,  and  Ad- 
vanced Studies— with  no  set  credit-hour  re- 
qulrement— rather  than  the  traditional  four- 
year.l28-credlt-hour  education  that  Patter- 
son calls  'the  old  lockstep  system."  other 
experiments  involve  interdisciplinary  courses 
like  semantic  theory,  computer,  languages 
and  speech  symbols.  Instead  of  traditional 
language  requirements,  like  French. 

Finally.  It  means  that  Hampshire  is  con- 
sidered an  auxiliary  of  and  an  alternative 
to  students  and  faculty  at  the  four  neighbor- 
ing colleges. 

People  at  Hampshire  College  are  painfully 
self-conscious— and  frequently  chagrined 
by  their  well-publlclzed  roles  as  advo- 
cates for.  developers  of,  and  participants  In 
a  'college  for  the  future."  Their  beleaguered 
sense  of  humor  makes  it  all  easier  to  take 

For  some.  Hampshire's  goal  of  "modern 
liberal  education"  in  an  unstructured  en- 
viroiunent  evokes  rtsions  of  knowledge  flawed 
by  fleeting  "relevance:  "  pseudo-scholarly  dic- 
tionaries of  astrology,  annotated  varorlums  of 
Beatle  lyrics,  too  much  effort  expended  on 
questionable  sciences  and  arts. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  popular 
courses  at  Hampshire  Is  in  "human  develop- 
ment." OaUed  "Dimensions  of  Conscious- 
ness," the  course  Includes  sensitivity  training 
and  encounter  groups. 

Observers  at  neighboring  Ivy  League 
schools  express  a  certain  envy  of  Hampslure 
students"  freedom  to  follow  self-determined 
paths  of  Inquiry.  But  it  Is  tempered  with 
skepticism  that  Hampshire  students  have  the 
necessary  self-discipline. 

Because  the  students  at  Hampshire  have 
not  been  scholars  long,  one  measure  of  the 
College's  devotion  to  such  traditional  ""vir- 
tues" is  the  extent  to  which  professors— the 
only  proven  scholars  associated  with  the  col- 
lege— display  them. 

They  show  a  good  deal  of  "duty  and  rever- 
ence" to  the  rigors  of  classical  education. 
Their  credentials  are  sf>angled  with  degrees 
from  Harvard,  Yale.  Columbia,  MIT.  and 
Smi'h.  from  Cambridge  University,  Union 
College  and  Pratt  Institute 

There  are  no  faculty  lounges  or  dining 
rooms  or  h:deaways  at  Hampshire  College. 
Professors  and  sidministrators  are  highly 
vi.sible 

Santayana  scholar  and  dean  of  the  college, 
Richard  Lvon.  is — at  6  feet  5 — probably  the 
tallest  human  being  on  campus.  He  taught 
one  of  the  required  courses  last  semester  In 
language  a:'d  commtinlcatlons 

It's  called  'The  Retreat  From  the  Word" 
and  reflects  the  emphasis  Hampshire  places 
on  learning  that  words  are  symbols  that  re- 
quire precise  definition  for  effective  commu- 
nication. 

Lyon  Is  the  first  to  arrive  in  his  class  room. 
He  wears  a  striped  shirt  and  tie.  tweed 
Jacket  and  beard.  He  arranges  the  orange 
plastic  chairs  in  a  circle  on  the  carpet 

Students  wander  in  and  help.  They  wear 
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t,  classical,  llfe-without-motber  uniform  of 
Ijome-made  hair  cmXs,  jeans,  and  funky  cdd 
boots.  Or  sneakers.  Luxuries  like  earrings  and 
socks  are  often  ignored. 

Lyon  reads  some  newspi^er  clippings  to 
tlie  class.  A  student  quotes  R.  D.  Lalng  and 
Lyon  says  he  hasnt  rewX  the  expositor  of  the 
latest  rage  in  philosophies  (a  mix  of  Occi- 
dent and  Orient).  He  exposes  an  academi- 
ehtn'8  bias  to  the  students  by  declaring  bis 
belief  that  words  can  still  define  "reality"  In 
the  realm  of  Ideas  better  than  other  media. 

Lyon  could  hang  out  behind  a  brass  plate 
with  "Dean"  engraved  on  It.  Instead,  he  says 
"Giving  this  course  Is  part  of  my  trying  to 
learn  what  their  retreat  from  the  word  is  all 
tbout.  Music  Is  much  more  important  to 
these  kids  than  is  reading." 

Lyon  talks  about  ways  in  which  Hampshire 
College  Is  the  child  of  the  Ivy  League,  ways 
in  which  it  is  Ivy's  Iconoclast  and — possibly — 
Its  future. 

"There's  the  notion  of  having  the  master 
live  on  campus,"  be  says,  "and  the  Idea  of 
having  Informal  "house  courses"  taught  by 
students  or  Fellows.  You'd  probably  think 
of  Yale  in  connection  with  these  Ideas,  but 
they're  really  more  similar  to  the  English 
universities."  Lyon  has  been  there — one  of 
the  several  degrees  is  from  Cambridge. 

"The  exam  system  here  is  different  from 
anywhere,"  he  says.  In  order  to  pass  from, 
say,  the  division  of  Basic  Studies  to  School 
Studies,  a  student  takes  comprehensive  ex- 
ams administered  by  a  faculty  committee 
with  questions  the  student  has  helped  his 
professor  design. 

President  Patterson  says:  ""God!  I  don't 
want  to  see  us  emulate  a  single  part  of  the 
snobbism  of  the  Ivy  League.  The  only  requi- 
sites I'm  concerned  with  preserving — besides 
sanity  and  relative  civility — are  the  exam 
evaluation  structures." 

Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  abolish 
such  exams.  In  accordance  with  the  college 
ukase  that  ".  .  .  governance  arrangements 
will  not  be  egalitarian;  they  will  be  hler- 
irchlal"  To  take  exams  reverently  is  a  stu- 
dent's duty. 

"At  their  best."  Patterson  observes,  "one 
of  the  things  the  best  colleges  have  always 
done  Is  really  to  provide  every  learner  with 
a  teacher."  To  this  end,  Hampshire  plans 
to  maintain  a  high  faculty-student  ratio  by 
sharply  limiting  enrollment  and  encourag- 
ing older   students   to   teach   younger   ones. 

FORMING   "A   powerful    QUESTION" 

Specific  answers  about  the  curriculum's 
method  and  purpose  are  hard  to  come  by — 
Intentionally.  "What  I  am  Interested  in,"' 
says  Patterson,  "Is  a  student  forming  a  pow- 
erful question  that  he  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  all  his  life."' 

Development  of  that  "powerful  question," 
a  continuing  and  broad  sense  of  Inquiry,  Is 
Hampshire's  canon.  How  effectively  students 
aak  questions  la  the  measure  of  their 
progress. 

This  year,  entering  students  were  required 
to  choose  two  seminars  in  natural  sciences, 
one  each  In  the  humanities,  social  sciences, 
human  development,  and  languages  and 
conmiunlcatlons.  This  works  out  to  three 
classes  a  term,  leaving  a  student  ample  time 
to  explore  topics  within  or  outside  the  course 
on  his  own  initiative. 

Students  receive  no  grades.  They  "pass," 
"pass  with  distinction."  or  "fall."  If  a  stu- 
dent falls  a  course,  he  helps  design  a  reme- 
dial one. 

Hampshire  sets  no  specific  number  of 
courses  a  student  may  fail  before  expulsion. 
A  faculty  committee  may  decide  to  expel  a 
student  on  the  basis  of  "bad  attitude"  and 
"lack  of  progress." 

Required  courses  for  the  "well-rounded" 
Intellect  aren't  unusual.  What  is  unusual  are 
new  course  and  interdisciplinary  concepts. 

One  course  In  "'human  development"  Is 
called  "The   Development   of   the   Political 


Self."  Students  read  the  work  of  sociologists, 
anthropologists,  and  psychologists  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  people  like  Malcolm  X,  Hit- 
ler, and  Oandhl.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
Tlatt  other  seminars  In  "Adult  Sodallzatlon" 
and  "Sex  Roles  in  American  Society  and  Pol- 
itics." "Human  development"  also  offers 
more  conventional  courses:  women's  studies 
and  black  studies. 

The  school  of  natural  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics offered  seven  seminars  in  "Environ- 
mental Quality"  Including  a  critical  discus- 
sion of  Hampshire's  campus  design.  Another 
seminar  in  "Time"  covered  aging  musical 
rhythms,  and  time  techniques  In  literature. 
And  a  "Theories  of  Automata"  seminar  fo- 
cused on  computer  physiology. 

The  problem  with  studying  new  phenom- 
ena for  which  there  is  no  literature,  no 
classical  approach,  no  evaluation.  Is  that 
they  may  turn  out  to  bo  not  worth  studying, 
unsatisfying. 

Prof.  Jim  Haden,  who  calls  himself  a  "poor 
man's  Normal  Mailer",  Is  mischievous,  has 
"endured"  the  Ivy  League,  the  trlbtilatlons 
of  experimental  schools,  and  luiderstands  the 
problems. 

"I'm  teaching  this  course  In  Western  Insti- 
tutions in  response  to  student  demands,"  says 
Haden.  "They  said  there  were  too  many 
'trendy'  classes  last  semester." 

Haden  acknowledges  disagreements  with- 
in the  faculty.  The  debate,  he  says,  is  largely 
between  professors  who  advocate  "personal 
growth"  courses  and  the  study  of  the  New 
Ctilture  (R.  D.  Lalng,  mysticism.  sensltlTlty 
training)  and  those,  like  Haden,  who  think 
such  doctrines  questionable. 

"Academic  responsibility  and  'personal 
growth'  are  separate,"  says  Haden.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  at  Hampshire  CoUege  who 
woiild — and  do — give  him  a  hard  time  about 
that.  He  loves  it. 

It's  lunchtime.  Haden  walks  out  of  the 
academic  building,  turns  left  past  the  dorms 
to  the  dining  hall.  Past  the  dogs,  17  bicycles, 
a  still -life  on  the  dorm  steps:  a  half -full 
bottle  of  Plels  beer,  two  Frlsbees,  a  Jar  of 
Wonder  Soap  Bubbles,  and  The  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine. 

"The  main  vicissitude  of  a  new  institu- 
tion." says  Haden  slowly,  getting  Into  the 
lunch  line  with  the  students,  "is  trying  to 
figure  out  who  you  are." 

And  that  collective  identity  crisis  is  what 
makes  a  great  experiment  like  Hami>ehlre 
College,  or  Reston.  or  the  United  States — a 
greening  but  sometimes  obnoxious  place  to 
live. 

Haden  sits  with  two  students,  Oall  Her- 
shatter  and  Jackie  Slater. 

'"We've  been  talking  about  the  Hamp- 
shire lifestyle,"  he  says. 

Gall  is  down.  "You've  come  at  a  bad  time, 
in  the  middle  of  my  18th  identity  crisis. 
Besides,"  she  says  irritably,  "Jackie  and  I 
aren't  really  in  the  mainstream  of  Hamp- 
shire Ufe." 

Jackie  and  Haden  laugh.  "Well,  If  you're 
not  in  it  .  .  ."  says  Haden,  and  Jackie  fin- 
ishes the  sentence,  ".  .  .  we  have  to  know 
what  it  is  we're  not  in." 

"Well  .  .  ."  GaU  Is  doubtful.  "We  dont 
do  a  lot  of  grass  .  .  .  there's  a  lot  of 
grass  .  .  ." 

"There  Is  everywhere."  says  Jackie.  "That's 
not  a  Hampshire  lifestyle." 

"Oh.  c'mon.  Jackie,  I  dunno!"  says  Gall. 
She  shoves  her  food  around  the  plate,  and 
looks  up.  "Tell  me,  do  you  thing  the  news- 
paper business  discriminates  against 
women?" 

2,700   apply;    300  ARE  ACCEPTED 

Jackie  works  at  the  admissions  office,  where 
they  are  teaching  her  to  Interview  prospec- 
tive applicants. 

"A  woman  came  in  the  other  day,"  says 
Jackie,  "college-shopping  for  her  daughter. 
She  said  she  came  because  she  heard  'you're 
the  most  competitive  school  In  the  country.'  " 


With  2,700  I4>pllcant6  for  300  places  this 
year,  Hampshire  admits  11  per  cent  of  Its 
applicants.    (Harvard   admits    16   per   cent.) 

"But  that's  not  the  point,"  says  Jackie. 
While  Harvard  students  are  fairly  homoge- 
nous In  terms  of  class  standing,  college 
board  scores  or  achievement,  at  Hampshire 
"there  is  no  typical  student." 

The  statistics  sheet,  like  much  Hampshire 
CoUege  literature,  is  printed  on  bright-col- 
ored paper.  It  is  purple.  It  says  that  48 
students  with  high  coUege  board  scores  (700- 
800)  were  admitted.  Twenty-seven  with  low 
scores  (300-500)   were  admitted. 

It  says  that  a  high-school  diploma  is  not 
required,  pointing  out  ttiat  Hampshire's 
"flexible  curriculum'  should  excite  and 
teach  the  "average  student"  and  "top  schol- 
ar" aUke. 

The  office  of  Van  Halsey,  the  director  of 
admissions,  Ls  In  the  parlor  of  an  old  farm- 
house. He  says  Hampshire  wants  "good  kids", 
not  Just  the  "hot  shots." 

Halsey  is  used  to  hot  shots.  "I  was  In  the 
admissions  office  at  Amherst  for  1 1  years,"  he 
says.  "If  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be  do- 
ing the  same  thing  here,  I  wouldn't  have  ieft 
Amherst.  There,  it's  admission  by  achieve- 
ment, the  model  of  American  society." 

Admissions  procedures  at  Hampshire  Col- 
lege are  as  self-consciously  Innovative  as 
everything  else.  Halsey  and  his  staff  study 
traditional  admissions  criteria  like  achieve- 
ment test  scores  and  high  school  transcripts. 
But  they  give  equal  weight  to  the  i>er8onaI 
interview,  trying  to  put  together  a  "subjec- 
tive portrait"  of  an  appUcant. 

They  seareh  for  students  who  have  "a  toler- 
ance for  ambiguity,  a  lot  of  self-confldence, 
and  some  self -direction." 

Someone  walks  into  Halsey's  office  and 
hands  him  a  stained-glass  window. 

"Do  you  know  Part  E  on  the  Hampshire 
appUcatlon?"  he  asks. 

Harvard  has  adopted  that,  too. 

"An  applicant  has  three  options,"  Ebdsey 
explains.  "A  self-description  from  this  adjec- 
tive cluster  sheet,  letters  of  recommendation, 
or  Part  E — an  example  of  the  kid's  work.  It 
could  be  an  art  work,"  he  says,  '"a  novel,  or 
a  computer  program."  Or  a  stained  glass- 
window. 

Each  Part  E  Is  evaluated  by  the  faculty 
specialist  In  the  field.  Halsey  looks  at  a  blue 
tag  tied  to  the  stained-glass  window. 

"liCt's  see  what  he  says  .  .  .  'technique 
great,  design  pedestrian.'  What  I  wanna 
know,"  says  Halsey,  looking  up,  "Is  this  per- 
son teachable?" 

It's  dinner  time. 

"Whenever  I'm  hitchhiking  into  town,"  says 
Debbie  ReiUy,  "people  say,  'Oh,  you  go  to 
Hampshire.  What  do  you  do?'  Well  I  don't  do 
anything.  I  don't  make  pots  or  carve  wood. 
Nothing  Uke  that." 

If  Debbie  RelUy  doeant  know  what  to  say, 
her  classmate  Mark  Hadley  has  a  speech 
aU  prepared. 

"So  many  people  come  here,"  says  Hadley, 
looking  around  the  dining  hall,  "people  from 
other  schools,  reporters  .  .  .  it's  like  when 
I  was  a  professional  youth  on  the  Rotary 
Club  lecture  circuit.  'What  is  Youth  think- 
ing today?'  Wow.  I've  got  a  whole  Hampshire 
Rap,  the  "living-learning  experience'  and  aU 
that." 

A  boisterous  table  across  the  room  Is 
celebrating  someone's  birthday  with  a  good 
fight.  "People  here  are  so  .  .  .  jubilant,"  says 
Larry  Schwab.  "It's  a  relaxing  place  to  be. 
I  remember  the  first  time  I  walked  into  this 
dining  hall,"  he  recaUs.  "Everybody  looked  so 
familiar,  as  though  I'd  known  them  all  my 
life."  Schwab's  comfortable  sense  of  deja  vu 
is  common. 

Other  students  are  uptight,  though,  less 
than  ecstatic  about  the  lack  of  a  social  life 
at  Hampshire,  and  about  the  cliques  that 
have  formed,  regardless  of  the  "community" 
conc^t. 
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"The  Paper  People"  Is  the  provisional  name 
for  the  mimeographed  student  newspaper. 
There's  "A  Letter  to  the  Community"  In  It. 
from  student  Fred  Rowley: 

"For  the  first  time  since  I've  been  here, 
I  sat  down  and  talked  with  a  person  ...  it 
Is  strange  that  that  should  have  been  sxich 
a  rare  experience  .  .  . 

■We  talked  of  cliques,  how  damn  hard  It 
Its  to  meet  people,  and  how  Incredibly  hard 
It  is  to  get  to  know  girls  here  .  .  . 

"I'm  leery  of  the  Hampshire  concept  of 
community,  and  I  envision  a  lot  of  someone's 
trying  to  push,  form,  hack,  carve  and/or 
shape  us  all  into  one  happy  family  ...  A 
real  community  needs  no  carving." 

Annie  BrensUver  looks  at  the  mirror  In  her 
ro3m.  "I'm  feeling  fat."  she  says. 

"Did  you  read  Fred  Rowley's  letter?  It's  so 
true!  There  are  so  many  cliques  (the  artsy- 
craftsy  clique,  the  grass  clique,  the  frlsbe« 
clique).  There's  no  student  union  for  people 
to  gather  In,  there  are  no  mixers  and  no 
fraternities  to  give  parties — but  that  can  be 
such  a  bad  scene.  Especially,"  she  walls,  "if 
you're  PAT!" 

"all  those  scrzami.ng  Kros" 
"One  of  the  really  good  things  about  this 
place, "  says  Annie,  "Is  having  the  master  live 
on  campus.  Have  you  met  the  Smiths?" 

"This  friend  of  mine  was  really  feeling  bad 
one  day,  so  she  went  over  there,  just  to  talk 
to  some  rear  people.  The  Smiths  were  having 
a  birthday  party  for  their  little  boy,  and  they 
took  my  friend  bowling  with  them.  It  was 
like  really  therapeutic  for  her  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  all  those  screaming  kids." 

David  and  PrlscUla  Smith  live  with  their 
four  children  a  step  across  the  sidewalk 
from  the  dorms.  In  a  house  built  by  the 
college  to  accommodate  large,  casual  crowds. 

It  often  does.  "There's  very  little  privacy 
luiless  you  Insist  on  It,"  says  David  Smith. 
He  shows  you  how  his  office  flows  Into  the 
living  room — all  carpet  and  window— into 
dinmg  room  into  kitchen,  splendid  with  an 
island  stove. 

Prlsillla  Smith  says  "We  worked  with  the 
designer  to  set  this  up  so  David  could  teach 
his  classes  at  home."  You  notice  the  U- 
shaped  arrangement  of  the  furniture,  the 
stacKS  of  cushions  which  serve  as  extra  seat- 
ing, little  nests  of  tables  that  can  be  moved 
around. 

The  Smiths  are  having  another  one  of 
their  musical  evenings  You  curl  up  with  a 
brandy  in  one  of  the  red  velvet  chairs,  and 
watch  the  madrigal  singers  arrive. 

The  professor-barttone  examines  Smith's 
books  and  the  stereo;  the  student-soprano 
and  Fellow-alto  search  Mrs.  Smith's  piano 
and  her  harpsichord  for  sheet  music.  The 
Smiths  (alto  and  tenon  put  the  children  to 
bed  and  serve  potato  chips. 

Ask  David  Smith  what  a  master  does,  and 
thit  look  comes  Into  h;s  eyes  He's  tired  of 
the  Hampshire  Rap  and  he  gives  you  a  two- 
page  mlmeograp.'ied  rtescr  ptlon  of  his  Job 
Instead  It  says  that  David  Smith  Is  a  combi- 
nation of  dean  of  students,  head  of  residence, 
and  host. 

Smith  feels  bound  to  amplify  its  picture, 
nevertheless.  "The  master  is  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  a  full  professor,"  he  says. 
"Tlie  m.ister  doesn't  come  here  to  give  up 
teaching  but  to  teach  :n  the  new  mode."  He 
is  a  professor  of  English  and  American  stu- 
dies He  speaks  of  a  course  on  witchcraft  he 
gave  during  the  J.inuary  Term  CI  was  In- 
terested  In  complicating  the  idea  .  .   "» 

Beyond  this.  Smith  says,  "we  are  trying 
through  the  master  program  to  find  ways 
to  build  a  sense  of  community  among  faculty 
and  students  and  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
an  administration." 

Back  to  the  dorms. 

The  students   live   there   In  peaceful   co- 
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existence.  There  seem  to  be  few  of  the  bitchy 
fights  that  characterize  women's  dorms,  few 
of  the  practical  Jokes  that  mark  men's. 
Perhaps  It  Is  because  the  freshman  camerad- 
erle  hasn't  worn  otT.  or  because  one  acts 
aa  an  ambassador  of  one's  sex  to  the  other 
It  could  be  that  210  of  the  268  students  have 
single  rooms  to  retreat  to. 

Whatever  It  is,  there  is  an  easy-going 
friendliness:  "brother-sister"  relationships, 
warmth  toward  strangers,  amiable  sexual  In- 
tercourse with  one  another. 

People  In  the  dorms  at  Hampshire  College 
are  tolerant  of  music  being  played  while 
they  study,  of  the  pots  and  pans  In  the 
kitchen  on  each  floor  being  left  dirty,  of 
grass,  of  someone  borrowing  typewriters 
without  asking,  of  puppies. 

There  are  conventions  reflecting  the  "civil- 
ity" that  President  Patterson  talks  about. 
Each  floor  has  a  lounge,  and  one  doesnt 
lounge  there  In  one's  underwear.  One  pauses 
at  a  friend's  door  before  barging  In.  Bath- 
robes are  worn  to  the  bathroom.  If  some- 
one keeps  a  neat  room — and  many  do — well. 
you   try   not'  to   mess   It   up   too   much. 

Whenever  coed  dorms  are  discussed.  The 
Question  Is  always  asked:  Does  living  there 
encourage  sexual  Intercourse? 

A  news  magazine  reporter  Is  still  being 
psychoanalyzed ,  still  being  laughed  at  at 
Hampshire  for  repeatedly  asking  "Does  It 
make  you  promiscuous?"  The  students,  of 
course,  had  a  stock  retort:  "What  Is  promis- 
cuous? "  or  "None  of  your  buslneas."  Many 
students  at  Hampshire  are  frank  to  say  that 
they  sleep  together.  At  the  same  time  they 
maintain  that  couples  aren't  sharing  quar- 
ters In  the  dorms. 

Why  not? 

"It's    too    much    like    being    married." 

■Vanessa  Gamble  Is  In  her  room  with  Kim 
Shelton  and  Bill  Kimball,  dispensing  a  gal- 
lon Jug  of  Rhine  wine. 

"Bill,  how  manv  pages  of  McLuhan  have 
you  read?"  asked  Kim. 

"A  hundred  and  forty-eight." 

"Jeeee-ZUS!"  says  Kim.  "I've  only  read 
30  and  X  can't  take  any  more.  How  am  I 
gonna  finish  It  by  tomorrow?" 

"Bag  It,"  says  Vanessa  ■T>ont  force  your- 
self to  study  because  .  .  ." 

"Then  I'll  hate  It,  right?" 

"Right.  Bill,  when  are  you  getting  up  to- 
morrow?" 

"  "Bout  8." 

"Will  you  get  me  up?  I  have  to  get  to  the 

library." 

Paul  Kaplan  wanders  by.  He  pokes  his 
head  In  the  door  and  says  "I've  Just  been  to 
a  freak-out  class.  Drama.  Wow." 

He  drifts  down  the  hall,  shaking  his  head, 
past  Melissa  Hook.  Melissa  Is  sitting  on  the 
floor  by  the  bathroom,  brushing  her  puppy. 

'"At  first."  she  remembers.  "I  thought  it 
would  be  very  strained,  having  coed  bath- 
rooms. Like  what  if  I  got  diarrhea  or  some- 
thing and  some  guy  is  In  there  shaving? 
Nobody  cares  anymore." 

Her  puppy,  Greta,  pees  on  the  rug.  Melissa 
shouts,  throws  the  dog  out.  sprays  disin- 
fectant on  the  rug  and  wipes  it  up. 

It's  midnight  The  chorus  of  stereos  has 
been  replaced  by  the  clacking  of  typewriters. 

Everyone  Is  working,  and  you  Ye  exhausted. 
All  those  questions  no  one  can  answer  crowd 
the  night,  tapping  out  signals  on  type- 
writers. You're  wishing  you  could  discover 
physics  or  sex  or  Western  Institutions  or 
Rhine  wine  again;  being  glad  and  sorry  that 
you're  not. 

The  huge  American  flag  hanging  from  the 
dorm's  balcony  quivers  In  a  wind  off  Mount 
Holyoke  range.  One  of  the  Smiths'  little 
girls — Miriam — has  left  her  tricycle  on  the 
quad.  The  bottle  of  Plels  beer  Is  still  on  the 
steps. 


Non  satis  scire  Is  the  motto  of  Hampshire 
College.  To  know  is  not  enough. 


FDA  COMBINATION  DRUGS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  reconsidered  their 
proposed  regulations  on  the  criteria  for 
the  approval  of  new  combination  drugs 
and  for  continued  approval  of  currently 
marketed  combination  drugs. 

This  is  a  wise  decision.  Since  these 
proposed  regulations  were  issued  In 
February,  the  medical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical commimities,  along  with  the  general 
public,  who  would  also  be  directly  affect- 
ed, have  communicated  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  to  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  and  to  the  appro- 
priate oflScials  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. The  comments  of  these  in- 
dividuals and  groups  clearly  documented 
the  drawbacks  of  these  proposed  FDA 
regulations. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  pro- 
posals were  promulgated  with  good  in- 
tentions. We  all  agree  that  the  con- 
sumer must  be  protected  from  ineffec- 
tive and  potentially  harmful  drugs.  Yet, 
fixed-ratio  drug  combinations  should 
be  made  available  to  individuals— even 
if  the  combination  drug  proves  to  be 
effective  for  only  a  minority  of  patients. 
Furthermore,  the  restriction  of  fixed- 
ratio  combination  drugs,  as  outlined  by 
the  FDA  proposal,  would  in  many  in- 
stances be  contrary  to  general  consumer 
interest.  Physicians,  patients  and  mem- 
bers of  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
have  made  use  of  combination  drugs  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  convenient.  At  a  time  when 
there  exists  an  indignant  outcry  for  con- 
trol of  medical  costs,  it  would  seem  fool- 
ish to  restrict  the  use  of  those  combina- 
tions that  have  shown  no  adverse  medi- 
cal effect  on  the  patient. 

I  am  making  this  statement  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's modifications  of  these  propos- 
als. Their  modifications  should  insure 
that  the  fundamental  physician-patient 
relationship  remains  intact.  To  act  in 
any  other  fasliion  would  jeopardize  the 
medical  conununity's  ability  to  deliver 
services.  I  am  concerned  that  govern- 
mental organizations  and  pubhc  officials 
are  failing  to  take  into  full  consideration 
the  views  of  the  medical  community 
while  analyzing  proposed  remedies  to 
many  of  our  health  care  problems.  The 
FDA  and  other  subdivisions  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  and  should  rely  heavily  on 
the  opinions  and  views  of  the  American 
medical  community. 

For  this  reason  I  feel  the  original 
regulations  are  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  people.  There  is  no  one 
set  medical  position  on  tliis  matter.  The 
entire  medical  commimity  does  not  agree 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  American 
Medical  Associaticm's  Council  on  Drugs 
that  most  fixed-ratio  combinations  are 
not  recommended.  Therefore,  a  reason- 
able policy  should  provide  flexible  stand- 
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ards  that  both  physicians  and  patients 
can  exercise  judgment  based  on  eco- 
nomics, convenience,  smd  medical  effec- 
tiveness for  each  combination  drug. 

There  is  no  need  to  remove  from  the 
market  those  drugs  which  FDA  has  al- 
ready declared  to  be  effective.  A  retro- 
active poUcy  could  not  benefit,  and  would 
certainly  increase,  medical  costs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Government's  primary 
drug  research  agency  should  be  involved 
in  new  initiatives  rather  than  reevalua- 
tion  of  drugs  it  has  already  approved. 

In  his  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  dis- 
tingiushed  minority  leader,  Mr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  Commissioner  of 
the  FDA,  pledged  that — 

The  PDA  Is  not  against  useful  fixed  dosage 
combination  drug  products,  nor  do  we  plan 
wholesale  removal  of  useful  drugs  from  the 
market. 

Certainly,  Commissioner  Edwards'  ex- 
planation of  the  administration's  poUcies 
is  refreshing  and  in  line  with  the  feel- 
ings I  have  here  expressed. 

There  remains  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  fixed-ratio 
combination  drugs.  I  think  everyone  has 
benefited  from  the  dialog  that  developed 
soon  after  the  FDA  issued  their  earlier 
regulations.  Any  regulations  that  are 
proposed  in  the  future  on  this  subject 
will  hopefully  reflect  the  comments  re- 
ceived by  the  FDA. 

Mr.  President,  while  reviewing  this  is- 
sue. I  have  come  upon  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle written  by  Dr.  Louis  Lasagna,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology 
and  Toxicology  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  January  6  issue  of  Medical 
Tribune,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drug  Combinations:  Sense  and  Nonsense 
(By  Louis  Lasagna,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment   of    Pharmacology    and    Toxicology, 

University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine 

and  Dentistry,  Rochester,  N.Y.) 

Pew  pharmacologic  topics  stir  up  greater 
passions  than  fixed-ratio  drug  combinations. 
One  sometimes  has  the  feeling  that  they 
must  all  be  odious,  deceptive,  and  a  serious 
threat  to  the  pubUc  weal  and  that  therefore 
any  discussion  of  them  need  not  bother  to 
marshal  facts  dispassionately  or  even  be  logi- 
cal or  consistent.  Are  there  any  points  on 
"Which  everyone  might  agree?  Let  me  suggest 
»  few  candidates: 

Some  fixed-ratio  combinations  are  ac- 
cepted by  most  people — multivitamins  and 
oral  contraceptives,  for  Instance. 

A  drug  mixture  should  contain  ingredients 
that  make  sense  when  they  are  taken  to- 
gether. 

It  Is  desirable  that  doctors  have  some  free- 
dom and  flexibility  In  prescribing. 

Drugs  given  at  the  same  time — whether  In 
a  single  capsule  or  In  separate  ones — may 
Interact  In  ways  that  alter  the  effects  of  the 
Individual  drugs. 

The  effects  of  drugs  vary  from  patient  to 
patient  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
patient. 

The  popularity  of  a  drug  Is  not  necessarily 
Ml  accurate  Index  of  Its  efficacy  or  safety. 

Now,  however,  let  us  consider  some  points 


which   I   believe   to   be   valid   but   to  which 
others  might  take  exception. 

1.  Eliminating  fixed-ratio  mixtures  will  not 
p>er  se  eliminate  flxed-ratlo  prescribing  or  in- 
sure better  prescribing.  Doctors  now  often 
administer  multiple  single  drugs,  frequently 
without  flexlblllzlng  dosage  or  timing,  and  a 
banned  mixture  could  still  be  used  by  a  stub- 
born doctor  who  was  willing  to  write  separate 
prescriptions  for  the  ingredients.  (He  might 
be  discouraged  by  the  Inconvenience  but 
could  not  be  stopped  If  he  chose  not  to  be.) 

Indeed,  as  the  A.M.A.  Council  on  Drugs 
recognizes,  the  availability  of  a  flxed-ratlo 
preparation  might  actually  deter  "unneces- 
sary multiplication  of  ratios."  At  least  a  com- 
mercially compounded  flxed-ratlo  combina- 
tion requires  FDA  approval,  which  Is  more 
than  you  can  say  for  a  doctor's  own  pet  ratio. 

2.  The  therapeutic  Judgment  of  doctors 
seems  to  evoke  a  strangely  Inconsistent  rat- 
ing from  opponents  of  fixed-ratio  combina- 
tions. On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  said  that  doctors 
are  Ignorant  of  the  proper  dosage  of  Individ- 
ual drugs  and  of  assessing  the  specific  needs 
of  their  patients,  so  that  If  the  starting  dose 
of  such  a  preparation  Is  not  working  well, 
they  simply  double  or  halve  the  number  of 
capsules,  with  the  result  that  the  patient 
may  end  up  receiving  too  much  of  one  In- 
gredient or  too  little  of  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  stated  that  If  a  doctor  were 
giving  the  same  Ingredients  separately,  he 
would  then  be  smart  enough  to  recognize 
which  drug  or  drugs  needed  to  be  upped  or 
decreased  and  flexlblllze  dosage  appropriate- 
ly. The  argument  Is  not  totally  devoid  of 
merit,  yet  one  wonders  how  valid  this  re- 
markably different  assessment  of  physician 
performance  and  sophistication  In  the  two 
situations  really  Is. 

3.  A  flxed-ratlo  combination  may  decrease 
medication  error  on  the  part  of  pharmacists, 
nurses,  patients,  or  patients'  families  by  al- 
lovrlng  for  less  human  error  due  to  forgetful- 
ness  or  confusion.  This  Is  a  valid  reason  for 
considering  the  approval  of  a  combination. 

4.  A  flxed-ratlo  combination  may  be  more 
pleasant  for  the  patient  to  take  than  individ- 
ual Ingredients.  Except  to  any  Puritans  that 
may  be  left  In  the  world,  there  Is  little  rea- 
son for  a  patient  to  gulp  down  four  capsules 
Instead  of  one  or  to  be  Injected  twice  If  once 
will  do  the  trick.  Thus,  an  Increase  in  com- 
fort is  a  valid  reason  for  considering  approval 
of  a  combination. 

5.  A  flxed-ratlo  combination  might  be 
cheaper  than  separately  prescribed  individ- 
ual drugs.  This  Is  a  valid  reason  for  consider- 
ing using  a  ready-made  mixture. 

6.  The  widespread  popularity  of  a  flxed- 
ratlo  combination  could  be  explained  in  sev- 
eral ways:  (a)  the  Ingredients  each  con- 
tribute something  to  the  management  of  the 
sick,  and  the  ratio  works  satlsfactorUy  for 
most  patients  rarely  requiring  modlflcation 
of  dosage:  (b)  the  mixture  works  poorly  for 
a  good  many  patients,  but  doctors  are  such 
poor  observers  that  they  are  unaware  of  this 
fact;  (c)  the  mixture  works  satisfactorily 
most  of  the  time,  but  one  or  more  of  the  in- 
gredients adds  nothing  to  the  efllcacy  of  the 
mixture  and  occasionally  causes  side  effects. 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  above? 
To  me,  the  proper  courses  of  action  (as- 
suming actual  data  to  be  avaUable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  three  possibilities) 
would  be,  respectively,  (a)  approval;  (b) 
physician  monitoring  and  education;  (c) 
deletion  of  the  useless  ingredients. 

7.  Tracking  down  the  cause  of  an  adverse 
reaction  Is  no  easier  when  multiple  drugs  are 
given  separately  than  when  they  are  given  In 
a  prepackaged  mixture.  This  aspect  of  the 
doctor's  life  will  be  eased  only  if  the  banning 
of   flxed-ratlo   combinations   is   not  accom- 


panied by  simultaneous  increase  in  prescrib- 
ing of  individual  drugs. 

8.  It  Is  said  that  the  PDA  determines  for 
the  doctor  what  dosage  he  should  prescribe 
In  a  drug  mixture.  To  be  sure.  But  the  PDA 
also  determines  what  doses  of  single  drugs  he 
should  use,  and  quite  properly.  That  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  package  insert — to  ad- 
vise on  initial  dosage  and  on  the  limits  of 
dosage  modlflcation.  The  phjrslclan  can.  of 
course,  exceed  these  limits,  but  at  his  own 
risk  (and  that  of  his  patient).  He  has  free- 
dom but  not  license.  Is  the  situation  so  dif- 
ferent for  mixtures?  Cannot  package  Inserts 
Indicate  to  the  doctor  the  hazards  of  modify- 
ing the  dosage  of  mixtures?  If  ratios  of  in- 
gredients other  than  the  generally  recom- 
mended one  are  necessary  to  permit  or  en- 
courage flexibility,  could  they  not  be  made 
available?  (They  already  are,  of  course,  for 
certain  mixtures.) 

9.  Trademark  names  may  indeed  perpet- 
uate ignorance  about  the  composition  or 
nature  of  a  drug,  although  they  do  this  for 
individual  drugs  as  well  as  for  mixtures.  (So, 
often,  do  generic  names.)  Mixtures  do  pose 
special  problems  In  this  regard,  but  alerting 
doctors  to  the  importance  of  the  pharmaco- 
logic characteristics  of  the  medicaments  they 
prescribe  is  a  problem  that  deserves  tacking 
on  Its  own.  Eliminating  drug  mixtures  would 
help  somewhat  In  this  regard,  but  a  large 
educational  problem  would  remain. 

10.  Certain  drugs  introduced  prior  to 
modern  controlled  trials  would  not  withstand 
critical  scrutiny  today,  but  others  would. 
Aspirin  and  Digitalis  are  not  any  less  effec- 
tive because  of  their  antiquity  or  the  pres- 
ence of,  "testimonials"  over  the  years  as  to 
their  eflBcacy. 

11.  "Convenience"  must  be  considered  a 
valid  reason  for  marketing  a  combination; 
otherwise  all  mixtures  (Including  miUtl- 
vltamlns,  oral  contraceptives.  Ringer's  lac- 
tate, etc.)  should  be  withdrawn.  This  point 
is  concurred  in  by  the  AJrf.A.  CouncU  on 
Drugs  and  by  the  PDA's  own  advisory  com- 
mittee on  combination  drug  guidelines  but 
Is  said  to  be  dismissed  by  top  FDA  ofllclala. 
Ingredients  can  almost  always  be  given  sepa- 
rately and  rarely  produce  true  potentiation 
if  given  together.  If  the  PDA  plans  to  accept 
convenience  as  an  asset  only  in  the  case  of 
demonstrated  potentiation  (rather  than  sim- 
ple additlvlty),  the  profession  can  forget 
about  most  mixtures  now  In  use. 

12.  Allowing  one  to  "cover  bets"  therapeu- 
tically Is  a  valid  reason  for  the  existence  of  a 
flxed-ratlo  combination.  In  a  given  clinical 
situation,  the  physician  may  not  be  able  to 
come  up  with  a  precise  diagnosis.  The  patient 
may  have  an  obscure  sepsis  or  a  red  eye 
which  is  either  Infected,  allerglcally  Inflamed, 
or  both.  It  is  accepted  (and  commendable) 
scientific  practice  to  prescribe  two  or  more 
drugs  In  such  situations  until  such  time  as 
the  diagnosis  becomes  clearer.  Such  prescrib- 
ing recognizes  that  one  or  more  of  such  si- 
multaneously prescribed  drugs  may  contrib- 
ute nothing  to  therapy  and  only  be  "going 
along  for  the  ride."  as  It  were.  If  a  fixed-ratio 
combination  can  be  successfuUy  used  in  such 
clinical  situations — an  example  would  be 
topical  ophthalmic  ointments  combining  a 
corticosteroid  and  an  antibiotic — It  deserves 
to  be  available  for  prescription. 

Do  we  really  want  to  eUmlnate  all  fixed- 
ratio  combinations?  I  think  not.  Rather, 
should  we  not  at  least  examine  those  combi- 
nations that  are  approved  by  the  "experta" 
and  apply  the  same  standards  by  which  they 
are  judged  to  other  mixtures?  I  believe  the 
characteristics  of  a  satisfactory  mixture  to 
be  quite  simple:  (a)  the  ingredients  deserve 
to  be  used  together  in  recognized  definite 
clinical  conditions  on  the  basis  of  their 
therapeutic  and  toxic  potential;  (b)  the  ratio 
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of  Ingredients  has  been  shown  to  work  sat- 
isfactorily for  a  significant  body  of  patients; 
(c)  laboratory  Investigation  Indicates  no 
pharmaceutical  Incompatibility  of  the  In- 
gredients. 

If  the  above  are  met  by  a  fixed-ratio  com- 
bination, the  public  welfare  should  be  best 
served  by  the  marlcetlng  of  such  a  mixture. 
Patients  would  benefit  In  terms  of  accuracy 
and  convenience,  nursing  and  pharmacy 
costs  and  time  and  medication  error  should 
be  decreased,  and  the  sick  might  even  get  a 
break  In  terms  of  drug  bills. 

Bad  usage  of  a  good  mixture — like  bad  use 
of  any  drug — is  a  matter  of  physician  educa- 
tion. If  doctors'  prescribing  habits  in  regard 
to  any  drug  or  mixture  are  incorrigible,  then 
society  may  decide  that  the  drug  or  mixture 
should  be  removed  from  the  market  because, 
on  balance,  the  harm  from  its  use  will  out- 
weigh the  benefits.  But  let  us  make  the  de- 
cisions consciously  and  rationally  on  defensi- 
ble grounds  and  not  in  uncompromising, 
doctrinaire  fashion.  Blind  dogma  Is  not  any 
freer  of  error  when  promulgated  by  the  PDA 
or  academicians  than  when  voiced  by  the 
doctor  in  practice. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FUEL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
20,  Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte  de- 
livered an  excellent  address  on  New  Eng- 
land fuel  oil  problems  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Connecticut  Petroleum 
Association  in  New  Haven.  In  his  talk 
Mr.  Conte  reviewed  the  past  efforts  of 
the  New  England  delegation  to  secure  re- 
lief from  the  inequitable  burden  of  the 
oil  import  program;  he  also  outlined  our 
current  efforts  to  increase  the  import 
level  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  100,000  barrels 
per  day,  expressed  concern  over  Humble 
Oil's  new  round  of  price  increases  for  No. 
2  fuel  oil.  and  asked  for  removal  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  restriction  on  the 
No.  2  fuel  oil  import  program. 

Mr.  Conte  has  been  a  knowledgeable 
leader  in  the  field  of  oil  and  a  consistent 
fighter  fwi  the  consumers  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  throughout  the 
Northeast.  His  remarks  and  his  pro- 
posals, which  I  strongly  support,  deserve 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Congressman 
Silvio  O.  Conte  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  the  Honobablk  Silvio  O.  Conte 

.^T  THE  ANNXJAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  CON- 
NECTICUT Petrolextm  Association  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  Mat  20,  1971 
Mr.  President,  honored  guests,  members  of 
CPA.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  special 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  today  be- 
cause, while  this  is  my  first  visit  to  your  con- 
vention, my  association  with  the  Connecti- 
cut Petroleum  Association  has  been  a  long 
one — and  over  the  years,  I  have  come  to  re- 
gard yovi  as  one  of  the  finest  aasoclatlona 
of  Independent  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  Jobbers 
In  the  nation.  You  have  not  only  served  your 
members  well,  but  you  have  been  a  strong 
and  valued  ally  of  small  businessmen  and 
consumers  across  the  nation. 

You  can  be  Justly  proud  of  your  Independ- 
ence. Your  record  amply  demonstrates  that 


you  are.  In  fact,  fiercely  Independent,  and  I 
want  to  add,  fearless  as  well,  for,  when  other 
groups  like  yours  have  gone  only  half-way 
or  pulled  their  punches,  you  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  take  on  the  major  oil  companies, 
and  powerful  private  utUity  Interests  on  be- 
half of  independent  business  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

You  are  one  of  the  few  state  associations 
who  have  gone  straight  to  the  majors  to  pro- 
test unwarranted  price  hikes. 

You  alone  were  willing  to  oppose  the 
majors'  trading  stamp  mania.  Characteris- 
tically, you  took  the  intelligent  approach  by 
conducting  the  only  state-wide  dealer  sur- 
vey. And  you  stuck  by  its  results,  over- 
whelmingly condemning  stamp  promotions, 
despite  an  attempt  by  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies to  discredit  it. 

But  it  is  through  my  work  on  the  Hotise 
Small  Business  Committee  that  I  have  had 
the  best  chance  to  see  first-hand  Just  what 
you  people  can  accomplish. 

Two  years  ago.  your  dynamic  Executive  Di- 
rector, Charlie  Isenberg.  was  Instrumental 
In  lining  up  a  number  of  outstanding  wit- 
nesses for  our  hearings  on  gasoline  eames 

With  your  help  our  Committee  built  a 
record  which  documented  the  startling  ex- 
tent to  which  these  games  had  been  rigged 
through  the  preselection  of  winners,  and 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  prizes  were 
never  awarded. 

Of  more  direct  concern  to  you  was  the  bla- 
tant coercion  of  dealers  to  carry  the  games. 
We  found,  for  example,  that  dealers  were 
paying  more  to  the  oil  companies  to  carry 
the  games  than  the  public  received  in  prizes. 
With  the  pressure  of  massive  advertising, 
however.  Independent  station  operators  had 
little  choice  but  to  carry  the  games. 

At  our  Committee's  urging,  as  you  know, 
the  FTC  finally  Issued  some  rules  to  correct 
the  worst  abuses  of  these  games,  and  bring 
them  under  some  control. 

Perhaps,  the  area  in  which  CPA  has  been 
most  helpful  to  our  Committee  was  through 
Its  making  the  case  against  the  commercial 
bribery — there  is  no  better  word  for  It — 
practiced  by  many  of  our  utilities  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  their  particular  form  of 
energy  for  home  and  commercial  heating 
purposes. 

Again,  Charlie  Isenberg  and  CPA  came  for- 
ward with  the  evidence.  It's  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  CPA  produced  most  of  the  key 
evidence  for  our  utility  subsidy  Investiga- 
tions. You  also  assisted  in  bringing  in  allied 
industry  groups,  such  as  plumbers,  who  de- 
tailed their  experiences  with  these  promo- 
tions. 

I  don't  need  to  recount  at  length  here  what 
we  discovered.  In  all  too  many  instances  we 
found  that  a  builder  was  persuaded  not  by 
the  projected  size  of  the  fuel  bill,  but  by  the 
size  of  the  promotional  subsidy.  These  pro- 
motions, especially  when  offered  to  custo- 
mers selectively,  and  sometimes  even  "un- 
der-the-table," are  perversions  of  any  known 
concept  of  competition. 

As  a  result  of  your  efforts,  and  our  Com- 
mittee's, the  National  Association  of  Regu- 
latory Utility  Commissioners  (NARUC) 
agreed  at  their  meeting  last  fall  to  sup- 
port a  model  regulatory  code  for  the  states. 
While  it  does  not  cure  all  the  evils  of  such 
practices.  It  nevertheless  goes  a  long  way 
toward  meaningful  reform. 

Its  most  Important  feature  Is  Its  require- 
ment that  a  schedule  of  promotional  sub- 
sidles  must  be  filed  as  a  public  record,  and 
that  these  subsidies  must  be  uniform. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  another  key 
victory  in  the  reform  effort  was  the  decision 
by  federal  district  court,  holding  that  the 
promotional  practices  of  the  Virginia  Elec- 
tric Power  Company  were  In  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 


Unfortunately,  the  case  was  reversed,  and 
must  now  go  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

While  we  await  the  High  Court's  declalon. 
its  difficult  to  determine  what  If  any  other 
action  Is  called  for.  On  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, let  me  urge  you  to  let  us  know 
your  suggestions  for  future  action. 

As  you  can  see  by  this  partial  recital  ot 
some  of  CPAs  activities,  your  record  la  well 
known  and  appreciated.  Before  getting  to 
my  topic  today — the  price  and  supply  situ- 
ation in  fuel  oil  marketing — let  me  Just 
make  one  final  reference  to  my  last  contact 
with  some  of  your  members. 

Only  a  week  ago,  I  was  asked  to  host  a 
luncheon  for  the  New  England  House  dele- 
gation sponsored  by  the  New  England  Fuel 
Institute.  As  you  know,  NEFI's  new  President 
is  also  CPA's  own  President.  Donald  Craft, 
who  win  now  be  doing  double  duty.  It  waa 
good  to  see  Don.  as  well  as  Charlie  Isenberg 
and  Irv  Shiner  of  CPA.  NEPI  could  not  have 
picked  a  better  man  than  Don,  and  I  know 
he  will  serve  with  distinction. 

I  was  also  honored  recently  by  a  letter  of 
commendation  for  my  efforts  to  Improve  the 
oil  price  and  supply  situation  by  the  Fuel 
Oil  Committee  of  National  Oil  Jobbers  Coun- 
cil. CPA  has  long  been  a  leader  on  this 
NOJC  Committee  from  the  time  when  your 
own  Walter  Macauley  served  as  its  Chairman 
to  the  present,  with  Irv  Shiner  of  CPA  now 
serving  as  Vice  Chairman.  This  praise,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  such  a  distinguished  group 
In  the  forefront  of  this  struggle,  was  especial- 
ly welcome. 

I'm  here  today  to  talk  about  the  present 
fuel  oil  situation  and  the  prospects  for  this 
coming  winter.  With  summer  at  hand,  an- 
other  winter  seems  far  away,  but,  unless  we 
take  time  now  to  plan  and  organize,  we  wUl 
not  be  able  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
policy  changes  that  will  be  needed  In  the 
coming  months. 

Let's  take  a  look,  fh-st,  at  where  we  are 
today.  As  you  know,  the  No.  2  fuel  oU  pro- 
gram, providing  40.000  barrels  per  day  Into 
District  I,  has  been  extended  through  1971. 
This  program  proves  that  there  Is  now  official 
recognition  of  the  heating  oil  problem  at 
the  White  House.  While  this  Is  a  good  start, 
It  clearly  is  not  enough. 

Unfortunately,  even  this  modest  beginning 
Is  now  under  fire.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
by  some  of  the  oil  Industry's  good  friends  in 
government  to  eliminate  It  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  They're  even  trying  to  put  No.  6  residual 
fuel  oil  back  under  control,  which  all  of  you 
recognize  Is  clear  nonsense. 

As  I  told  the  NEPI  delegation  Just  last 
week,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  and  the  entire 
New  England  delegation  will  do  our  best  to 
see  that  neither  of  these  misguided  efforts 
succeeds. 

As  you  know,  we  can  expect  the  demand  for 
No.  2  to  continue  to  rise.  The  authoritative 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal  projects  a  10  to  15  per- 
cent Increase  over  last  winter's  levels — and 
this  figure  Is  probably  conservative.  Utllltleg 
are  burning  increasing  quantities  of  No.  2, 
and  substantial  amounts  are  being  diverted 
from  the  home  heating  market  to  the  in- 
dustrial market  for  use  in  blending  with 
higher  sulfur  residual  fuel  oil.  These  develop- 
ments are  cause  for  serious  concern  about 
the  adequacy  of  No.  2  supplies,  and  under- 
score the  need  for  action  now  to  assure  a 
high  level  of  imports  Into  the  East  Coast  in 
1971  and  1972. 

While  demand  continues  to  rise,  the  price 
picture  remains  uncertain.  It  Is  aatonishlng 
that  at  this  time,  however — at  the  end  of  the 
heating  season — Humble  Oil,  which  domi- 
nates the  east  coast  market,  has  had  the  au- 
dacity to  announce  a  further  hike  of  more 
than  10  percent  in  wholesale  No.  2  prices. 
This  Increase,  If  allowed  to  stand,  will  mean 
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ta  extra  sixty  million  dollars  In  consumer 
costs  to  New  England.  Already,  Humble  had 
raised  prices  In  1970,  so  the  total  Increase 
for  the  past  two  years  Is  more  than  20  percent. 

I  recite  these  disturbing  facta,  because  they 
must  be  faced.  But  It  Is  no  less  important 
to  keep  them  In  perspective.  Let  there  be  no 
scare  talk  about  the  situation.  While  the 
problem  is  serious,  I  am  convinced  we  are  in 
a  position  to  prevent  a  crisis. 

Only  last  week,  the  entire  New  England 
delegation  Joined  In  a  letter  to  the  President, 
which  I  authored,  which  set  out  these  facts 
and  called  for  three  major  steps  to  arrest  the 
price  escalation  and  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies : 

First,  we  called  for  an  Increase  In  the  level 
of  No.  2  oU  imports  from  40,000  to  100,000 
barrels  per  day  for  1972. 

Second,  we  called  for  an  end  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  restriction  on  the  No  2  program. 
Unless  this  Is  lifted,  Elsso  and  Shell  which 
dominate  the  Caribbean  can  continue  their 
publlc-be-damned  attitude  and  price-goug- 
ing, free  of  competitive  preesures. 

Third,  we  called  for  an  immediate  In- 
vestigation by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  into  the  recent  Humble  price 
increase,  as  required  by  law.  In  the  light  of 
the  unhappy  result  of  the  long-delayed  In- 
vestigation Into  last  fall's  crude  and  gasoline 
hikes,  we  cannot  be  optimistic  about  this 
approach.  But  It  must  be  tried. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  the  Humble 
increase,  coining  at  a  time  when  demand  Is 
low  and  stocks  are  high.  Is  one  more  damning 
piece  of  evidence  of  the  need  to  end  the  Isola- 
tion from  compyetltlon  that  the  oil  Import 
quota  system  makes  possible. 

Earlier  this  year  90  of  my  House  colleagues 
Joined  m  coeponsorlng  my  bill  to  end  the 
quotas.  This  is  nearly  double  the  support  I 
had  for  this  bill  when  I  first  Introduced  It  In 
1969. 

The  same  90  congressmen  have  also  Joined 
me  in  a  bill  to  end  the  other  key  practice 
that  frustrates  competition — state  produc- 
tion controls,  or  proratlonlng.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, our  major  oil  producing  states  are  able 
to  hold  down  production  to  maintain  high 
prices.  It  Is  nothing  short  of  a  scandal  that 
the  oil  barons  who  dominate  the  state 
regulating  commissions  are  able  to  dictate 
what  we  In  New  England  shall  pay  for  this 
vital  product. 

WhUe  I  am  encouraged  by  growing  support 
for  these  bills,  it  should  be  naive  to  predict 
their  quick  passage.  The  oil  Industry  Is  Wash- 
ington's most  powerful,  special-Interest 
lobby,  and  Its  persuasive  infiuence  is  hard  to 
overestimate. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  I  have  developed 
another  legislative  proposal  which  I  will 
shortly  be  Introducing.  It  would  create  a 
national  defense  petroleum  reserve  to  main- 
tain an  amount  of  oil  on  standby  to  take 
care  of  our  needs  In  the  event  of  disruption 
of  foreign  supplies. 

Now  I  have  long  been  critical  of  the 
so-called  national  security  Justification  for 
the  quota  system.  It  simply  makes  no  sense 
to  me  to  use  up  our  own  limited  resources 
more  rapidly  as  we  do  under  quotas. 

But  I  have  never  aald  that  there  Is  not  a 
legitimate  concern  about  the  reliability  of 
foreign  supplies,  especially  those  from  the 
Middle  East.  This  new  proposal  would  recog- 
nize this  legitimate  concern.  And  by  ensuring 
that  we  have  enough  reserves  to  protect  tis 
during  an  extended  cut-off  <rf  foreign  sup- 
plies, it  would  provide  the  best  deterrent 
against  the  kind  of  tactics  employed  recently 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  governments  to  extract 
high  prices. 

There  are  many  other  related  topics  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today.  One  I 
want  to  mention  Just  briefly  Is  a  subject  our 


Committee  began  to  Investigate  last  fall :  the 
growing  concentration  of  ownership  of  en- 
ergy and  fuel  producing  companies. 

The  deepest  penetration  Is  being  made  by 
our  major  oil  compcmles.  Eleven  of  the  26 
largest  oil  companies  now  have  significant 
Interests  in  coal.  Continental  Oil  alone,  by 
acquiring  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  now 
controls  20  percent  of  coal  production  capac- 
ity. Occidental,  which  now  controls  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company,  has  another  five  per- 
cent of  the  market.  Oil  Companies  also  con- 
trol over  35  percent  of  the  uranium  market. 

Such  concentration  in  any  one  Industry's 
hands  raises  serious  questions.  When  the 
controlling  group  Is  the  major  oil  Industry, 
with  Its  long  record  of  disregard  for  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  the  situation  Is  really  alarming. 

At  our  Committee's  request,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  just  announced  It 
will  conduct  an  In-depth  probe  of  this  con- 
centration. While  the  Investigation  Is  slated 
to  take  up  to  two  years,  I  can  assure  you 
our  Committee  will  oversee  It  closely,  and  see 
that  it  Is  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Well,  now  I  really  will  bring  this  to  a 
close.  As  you  can  see,  I  can  really  get  wound 
up  about  petroleum  marketing  matters.  A 
large  part  of  the  reason  for  my  Interest  and 
growing  concern  has  been  the  Information 
which  you  and  other  groups  of  dedicated 
Independent  businessmen  have  provided. 

Thank  you  again  for  Inviting  me.  And 
please  dont  hesitate  to  get  In  touch  when- 
ever I  or  our  Committee  can  be  of  assistance. 

Thank  you. 


HEALTH  CARE 


Mr.  SAXBE,  Mr.  President,  I  have  fre- 
quently said  that  in  many  respects, 
America's  medical  care  system  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  I  have  also  said  that,  in 
some  respects,  our  system  may  be  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  world.  That  is  because, 
like  any  multi-billion  dollar  industry,  the 
system — no  matter  how  streamlined  and 
knowledgeable — is  beset  vrith  problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  week's  issue  of 
Time  magazine,  the  subject  of  health 
care  and  all  of  its  attendant  problems, 
are  scrutinized  in  what  I  thought  to  be 
an  outstanding  article.  I  would  recom- 
mend it  as  required  reading.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article,  "Health 
Care:  Supply,  Demand  and  Politics,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Health  Care:  Supply.  Demand  and  Politics 

If  gross  medical  resources  alone  guaranteed 
physical  well-being.  Americans  would  be  the 
healthiest  pteople  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  has 
more  than  7,000  hospitals,  many  of  them 
with  the  most  advanced  and  elaborate  equip- 
ment available  anywhere.  The  nation's  330,- 
000  doctors,  one  for  every  650  people,  are  the 
products  of  the  most  rigorous  training.  In 
sheer  dollar  terms,  health  has  become  the 
second  largest  Industry  in  the  U.S.,  last  year 
turning  over  $67.2  billion,  or  6.9%  of  the 
O.N.P. 

But  this  vast  expenditure,  $324  per  capita 
annually,  does  not  ensure  a  high  level  of 
care.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  Is  lower 
In  twelve  other  Industrial  countries.  Men  In 
17  other  countries  Uve  longer  than  Amer- 
icans do;  women  live  longer  In  ten.  Distribu- 
tion of  services  Is  so  spotty  that  more  than 
40  million  people  virtually  never  see  a  physi- 
cian under  any  circumstances,  and  millions 
of  others  do  so  only  after  having  been  struck 
by  serious  Illness.  Soaring  costs  and  the  scar- 


city of  practitioners  and  facilities  In  many 
areas  have  retarded  the  development  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Nationally,  the  U.S.  does 
not  really  have  a  health-care  sjrstem;  rather 
It  has  an  Inadequate  system  for  treating  dis- 
ease and  Injury.  For  those  who  cannot  afford 
the  most  comprehensive  Insurance  or  are  not 
covered  by  Government  programs  for  the  old 
and  the  very  poor,  serious  Illness  can  mean 
fijoanclal  ruin. 

OBVIOUS     AND     urgent 

The  problems  axB  numeroxis  and  complex. 
Including  the  training  of  medical  personnel, 
the  organization  of  hospitals  and  the  meld- 
ing of  private  and  public  facilities.  But  pub- 
lic attention  has  focused  most  sharply  on 
the  price  of  visiting  a  doctor's  office  or  stay- 
ing In  a  hospital.  Politics  Is  following  that 
preoccupation.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
liberals  and  conservatives,  and  even  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  fought 
Medicare  for  so  long,  are  all  agreed  that  a 
new  federal  role  Is  necessary  to  help  Ameri- 
cans pay  their  bills.  Making  more  money 
available  to  more  people  is  only  part  of  the 
solution,  but  It  Is  the  most  obvious  and  ur- 
gent step  both  economically  and  politically. 
It  will  be  the  rare  candidate  In  1972  who 
win  feel  comfortable  vrtthout  having  voted 
aye.  Which  new  approach  to  vote  for  Is  the 
only  subject  of  real  debate  now. 

The  consensus  grows  from  arithmetic. 
Since  1960,  the  costs  of  health  care  have 
climbed  by  more  than  50  percent,  far  out- 
stripping even  the  31  percent  rise  In  the 
consumer  price  Index.  Physicians'  fees  alone 
have  risen  by  58  percent,  while  hospitaliza- 
tion, which  averaged  $35  a  day  ten  years 
ago,  has  more  than  doubled  in  price  and  now 
stands  at  $75. 

FIVE    TEARS    TO    PAY 

Even  so  routine  a  surgical  procedure  as 
hernia  repair  can  end  up  costing  $1,000  in 
hospital  and  doctor  bills.  Charges  totaling 
$1,200  for  a  routine  delivery  followed  by  a 
four -day  stay  In  a  maternity  ward  are  not 
uncommon.  Many  such  expenses  can  of 
course  be  avoided.  Some  elective  operations 
can  be  delayed  or  even  put  off  Indefinitely, 
though  at  an  eventual  cost  in  health.  Other 
conditions  can  be  controlled,  though  not 
cured,  by  drugs  and  medication  rather  than 
surgery.  The  expenses  of  normal  childbirth 
are  predictable,  and  a  family  has  nine 
months  to  save  up  to  meet  them. 

But  many  Illnesses  are  unpredictable,  and 
these  can  be  disastrous.  Construction  Work- 
er Roland  Snyder,  36,  a  bachelor  who  lives 
with  his  mother  In  Maryland  Heights,  Mo., 
thought  that  his  weight  loss  and  headaches 
were  the  result  merely  of  overwork  until  doc- 
tors hospitalized  him  and  learned  that  he 
had  tuberculosis  spinal  meningitis.  The  first 
13  weeks  of  treatment  cost  $13,000.  After  an- 
other five  months  in  a  free  public  hospital, 
he  was  moved  to  a  nursing  home.  His  and 
his  mother's  Insurance  benefits  were  soon 
exhausted,  along  with  their  savings  of  $1,- 
500.  Snyder  Is  now  home  once  more  but  un- 
able to  work  and  be  stUl  owes  one  hospital 
$4,000.  "They  were  very  nice  about  It,"  says 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Minnie  Snyder,  who  sup- 
ports herself  and  her  Invalid  son  on  an  In- 
come of  $300  a  month.  "I  am  now  paying 
them  $20  a  month  on  the  $4,000." 

Snyder's  expenses  are  not  unusual.  John 
Schureman,  21,  of  Hollywood,  developed 
peritonitis  when  bis  Infected  appendix  rup- 
tured, and  then  needed  a  second  operation 
when  the  Infection  spread  to  other  parts  of 
his  body.  His  condition,  complicated  by  a 
peritoneal  hernia,  worsened  to  the  point  that 
he  required  three  more  operations,  16  pints 
of  blood  that  cost  $15  each,  and  round-the- 
clock  care.  Schureman  spent  nearly  two 
months  in  various  hospitals.  His  bills,  which 
came  to  more  than  $20,000,   wiped  out  his 
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•3,000  savings.  They  also  left  Schureman, 
who  works  for  the  American  Inatltute  of 
Hypnosis  but  carried  no  Insiirance,  with  a 
$16,000  debt  that,  he  estimates,  will  take 
five  years  to  pay. 

INADEQUATE    ARMOR 

Not  all  Americans  are  so  unprotected,  fully 
85 '"r  of  the  U.S.  population  under  65  have 
some  sort  of  health-Insurance  coverage,  but 
In  many  cases  the  armor  Is  Inadequate.  At 
least  20 '"f  have  no  hospitalization  Insurance. 
32%  have  no  coverage  for  In- hospital  doc- 
tors' bills,  half  get  no  benefits  for  X-rays 
or  laboratory  testa,  and  97%  have  no  dental 
Insurance. 

Even  the  more  generous  Insurance  policies 
are  limited  In  their  benefits,  which  usually 
run  out  before  catastrophic  Illnesses  are 
cured.  Leonard  Kunken  of  Oceanslde,  N.Y., 
sought  to  protect  himself  and  his  family  by 
buying  the  best  policy  offered  by  the  In- 
surance company  for  which  he  was  a  sales- 
man. The  policy  allowed  $40,000  In  benefits, 
and  It  seemed  more  than  ample  until  Kun- 
ken's  son  Kenneth,  a  Cornell  University 
student,  broke  his  neck  during  a  football 
game  and  was  paralyzed.  The  bills — over 
$6,000  a  month — exceeded  the  limit  In  seven 
months. 

COTTAGE    IKDTJSTRT 

Aside  from  ceilings,  most  of  the  policies 
offered  by  both  nonprofit  and  commercial 
organizations  pose  other  problems.  Many  pro- 
vide no  coverage  for  diagnostic  procedures; 
few  provide  payments  for  out-of-hospltal 
prescription  drugs;  many  make  no  provision 
for  private-  or  vlsltlng-nurse  care.  In  cases 
of  long-term  Illness,  most  plans  make  no 
allowances  for  nursing-  or  convalescent- 
home  care.  Because  health  insurance  has  be- 
come a  major  factor  In  wage  negotiations, 
many  policies  are  tied  to  employment  by  a 
specific  company.  Firings  because  of  reces- 
sion have  deprived  thousands  of  families  of 
their  coverage.  Illnesses  or  Injuries  that  occur 
In  such  a  period  can  make  It  difficult  for  the 
family  to  regain  full  protection  later. 

Some  people  have  even  found  It  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  country  to  find  medical 
care  at  prices  they  can  afford.  Dr.  Martin 
Allwood.  a  Swedlsh-bom  sociologist  who  had 
spent  25  years  of  his  life  In  the  U.S.,  gave 
up  on  American  medicine  after  a  series  of 
expensive  examinations  failed  to  diagnose 
his  problem.  Returning  to  the  country  of  his 
birth,  he  spent  another  year  having  X-rays 
and  tests  before  exploratory  surgery  disclosed 
an  linusually  Inaccessible  cancer.  Allwood 
found  the  treatment  excellent  and  the  costs 
low.  Private  medicine  Is  still  practiced  In 
Sweden,  but  the  government  maintains  an 
elaborate  natlontil  health  system.  Allwood 
relied  on  the  national  service,  which  not 
only  accepted  him  for  treatment  but  also 
paid  him  $11  a  day  to  help  make  up  for  his 
lost  Income. 

Allwood's  experience  points  up  the  major 
difference  between  European  and  American 
medicine.  Ever  since  Chancellor  Otto  von 
Bismarck  Initiated  the  first  such  plan  for 
German  workers  in  1883.  national  health  pro- 
grams have  been  an  Important  aspect  of  the 
welfare  state.  The  Swedes  have  had  a  na- 
tional health  system  since  1955,  the  Nor- 
wegians since  1956.  Britain  adopted  its  na- 
tional health  scheme  In  1948.  Indeed,  among 
the  world's  major  Industrial  nations,  only 
the  U.S.  has  thus  far  failed  to  devise  some 
kind  of  national  program  that  either  pro- 
vldles  or  subsidizes  comprehensive  health 
care. 

The  omission  la  Ironic.  Throughout  Eu- 
rope, medicine  began  as  a  cottage  Industry, 
underwent  a^port  of  Industrial  revolution  as 
Individual  medical  entrepreneurs  were  ab. 
sorbed  Into  larger,  nationalized  health-care 
systems.   In   the   U.S.,   medicine   started   off 
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under  controls,  to  a  degree,  and  evolved  Into 
a  cottage  Industry.  Colonial  laws  set  doc- 
tors' fees  and  established  taxes  to  pay  doc- 
tors hired  by  local  governments  to  provide 
health  care  to  settlers.  The  earliest  American 
hospitals  were  publicly  operated,  generally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  or  for  sailors 
whose  ships  called  at  colonial  ports. 

VESTED    INTEREST 

Pew  attempts  were  made  to  perpetuate 
or  expand  this  system,  and  as  the  nation 
grew,  medicine  developed  Into  the  present 
confused  complex  of  doctors,  hospitals  and 
ancillary  services— nominally  Independent, 
yet  Inextricably  bound  up  with  one  another 
Doctors,  who  still  remain  the  Individual's 
main  point  of  contact  with  medicine,  need 
hospitals  In  order  to  treat  their  patients 
Hospitals  depend  upon  the  doctors  for  the 
referral  of  patients;  patients'  fees  make  up 
the  major  portion  of  hospital  operatlne 
costs.  ^ 

Both  doctors  and  hospitals  contribute  to 
the  high  costs  of  care.  Physicians  simply  are 
not  trained  to  consider  costs,  but  rather  to 
provide  their  patients  with  the  best  care  pos- 
sible. Thus  they  order  up  whatever  X-rays  or 
tests  are  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis, use  the  most  up-to-date  techniques 
and  devices.  The  cost  of  these  techniques 
and  the  hospitalization  that  they  require  are 
enormous.  Hospitals,  with  their  high  over- 
head, have  a  vested  Interest  In  keeping  their 
beds  filled. 

The  salaries  of  hospital  workers  once 
among  the  lowest  In  the  nation,  have  risen 
by  31%  since  1966,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
minimum-wage  laws  and  unionization  and 
are  reflected  In  the  rising  charges  hospitals 
make  for  room  and  board.  The  Introduction 
of  modern  medical  equipment  has  also 
pushed  the  cost  of  medical  care  skyward  A 
heart-lung  machine,  for  example,  costs  $17  - 
000.  and  runs  a  hospital  another  $50  000  a 
ypar  In  maintenance. 

SPUR    TO    INFLATION 

Even  Medicare,  passed  in  1965  to  lessen  the 
economic  Impact  of  Ulness  on  the  aged,  has 
helped  to  push  up  the  costs  overall.  The  pro- 
gram provides  broad  medical  coverage  to  an 
estimated  20  million  Americans,  most  of 
whom  would  be  otherwise  unable  to  obtain 
Insurance.  But  It  has  also  worsened  Inflation 
by  allowing  overgenerous  payments  for  the 
care  provided.  Increasing  the  demand  for 
services  without  enlarging  the  supply. 

Nor  has  Medicaid,  which  covers  an  esti- 
mated 17  muilon  of  the  nation's  poor.  Im- 
proved medical  economics.  Many  Jurisdictions 
refuse  to  tax  heavUy  enough  to  match  the 
Federal  Oovernmenfs  contributions  to  the 
program,  and  some,  like  Washington.  D.C.. 
simply  ran  out  of  money  last  year,  leaving 
the  poor  as  vulnerable  as  they  were  without 
the  plan.  Thus  Medicaid,  like  welfare.  Is  sub- 
ject to  local  quirks  and  disparities.  Ira  Jay 
Thau,  23.  a  New  Yorker  whose  existence  de- 
pends upon  regular  kidney  dialysis,  cannot 
take  a  Job  without  losing  the  Medicaid  bene- 
fits that  pay  for  his  treatment.  Says  he:  "If 
I  try  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society  by  get- 
ting a  Job,  then  I  lose  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  me  alive." 

Eight  health-care  bUls  have  already  been 
submitted  to  Congress;  others  may  also  bo 
thrown  Into  the  hopper  as  debate  continues 
through  the  svimmer.  The  bills  cover  a  broad 
spectrum  of  approaches  and  benefits.  The 
A.M.A.'s  "Medlcredit"  plan  a  bill  sponsored  by 
the  health-Insurance  Industry  seek  to  expand 
Insurance  protection  by  allowing  tax  benefits 
for  premium  payments.  Senator  Jacob  Javlts' 
proposal  would  gradually  expand  Medicare  to 
cover  the  entire  population.  The  American 
Hospital  Association's  "Amerl-plan,"  which 
has   not   yet   been   Introduced   In   Congress. 


alms  to  create  with  federal  asslsUnce  soma 
400  "health-care  corporations"  across  the 
country.  Each  would  be  responsible  for  bring- 
ing together  the  personnel  and  facilities  to 
meet  health  needs  In  Its  area,  providing  such 
services  on  a  prepayment  basis  to  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  and  making  them  avail- 
able without  charge  to  those  who  could  not. 
The  major  contest,  however.  Is  between 
Just  two  pieces  of  legislation — the  National 
Health  Insurance  Standards  bill  offered  by 
the  Administration  and  the  Health  Security 
bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
and  Representative  Martha  Griffiths.  The  two 
proposals  differ  considerably: 

The  President's  package  features  man- 
dated coverage  through  the  existing  Insur- 
ance Industry.  It  would  require  all  employ- 
ers to  provide  their  employees  with  a  tax- 
deductible  Insurance  plan  that  would  Include 
hospitalization.  maJor-medlcal  and  cata- 
strophic-Illness coverage  with  a  maximum 
benefit  of  $50,000.  A  separate  program  would 
be  set  up  for  the  self-employed,  while  the 
Government  would  finance  the  entire  coat 
of  health  insurance  for  families  with  Incomes 
below  $3,000  a  year  and  pay  partial  premiums 
for  those  earning  up  to  $5,000.  The  poor 
would  receive  less  generous  payments  than 
others  In  case  of  catastrophic  Illness,  but 
Medicare  recipients  would  get  a  break.  The 
Government  would  pick  up  the  entire  $1,4 
billion  bill  for  the  Plan-B  supplement,  which 
currently   covers   doctors'   bills. 

To  encourage  efQclency,  the  Nixon  bill 
would  set  aside  a  fund  of  $23  million  for 
grants  to  groups  of  doctors  willing  to  estab- 
lish pre-oaid  health-maintenance  organiza- 
tions (HMOs)  like  the  Kalser-Permanente 
Health  Plan,  which  operates  In  California, 
Oregon.  Hawaii,  Colorado  and  Ohio.  Another 
$100  million  would  be  allocated  to  help  medi- 
cal schools  train  more  doctors.  Total  cost:  $3 
billion  a  year  In  new  federal  funds,  $2  billion 
In  lost  tax  revenues,  about  $6  billion  from 
business  and  Industry.  The  Insurance  com- 
panies, however,  might  not  regard  the  bUl  as 
a  bonanza.  Though  the  Industry's  overaU 
profits  are  high,  few  companies  make  more 
than  2%  profit  on  health  coverage. 

The  Kennedy-Griffiths  Plan  would  create 
a  comprehensive  national  health-Insurance 
system.  Based  on  a  proposal  originally  drafted 
by  the  late  Walter  Reuther,  this  bill  would 
have  the  Ooverament  pay  at  least  50%,  and 
in  some  categories  70%,  of  the  cost  of  nearly 
all  health  services.  Including  dental  care 
for  children  under  15,  prescription  drugs  and 
psychiatric  treatment.  Essentially  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  system,  the  Ken- 
nedy-Griffiths bin  would  be  financed  by  a 
3.5%  payroll  tax  on  employers,  a  1%  tax  on 
employees  and  general  federal  revenues  as 
required.  The  bill  would  seek  to  promote  ef- 
ficiency by  allocating  $600  million  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  group  practices.  It 
would  promote  cost  control  bv  requiring 
health-care  institutions  in  a  given  locality 
to  negotiate  and  provide  primary  care  with- 
in an  annual  budget  and  by  putting  doctors 
on  a  salary  or  paying  them  a  fixed  fee  per 
patient. 

The  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill  would  not.  how- 
ever, reduce  the  country's  totel  outlay  for 
health,  which  now  comes  to  nearly  $8  bil- 
lion On  the  contrary.  Admlnlstn-Jtlon  spokes- 
men claim  that  Kennedy-Griffiths  would  cost 
$77  billion.  Those  who  now  pay  for  private 
health  Insurance  would  still  p.u-  the  same 
amount  for  coverage— exceot  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  are  the  bill's  provisions  for  pro- 
motine  efficiency  likely  to  keep  costs  from 
climbing.  Both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  have 
cost  the  Government  far  more  than  originally 
anticipated.  There  is  no  rea<!on  to  believe 
that  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  plan,  the  admin- 
istration of  which  would  require  a  bureau- 
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cracy  of  gargantuan  proportions,  would  not 
similarly  exceed  Initial  cost  estimates. 

The  bin  could  create  other  problems  as 
well.  Its  emphasis  on  hospitals  as  the  prin- 
cipal purveyors  of  primary  care  could,  many 
fear,  force  the  patient  to  accept  treatment 
from  any  doctor  who  happened  to  be  avail- 
able. This,  opponents  feel,  would  deny  them 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  doctors.  It 
would  alter  still  further  the  physician- 
patient  relationship,  a  personal  tie  that  has 
already  been  strained  by  a  number  of  factors, 
Including  growing  specialization. 

NO   MARKETPLACE 

The  Administration  bill  would  protect  the 
patient's  freedom  to  choose  his  own  physi- 
cian. But  It  Is  no  more  likely  than  Kennedy- 
Griffiths  to  curb  the  rising  costs  of  care. 
Merely  enabling  more  people  to  pay  for 
health  care  will  only  Increase  the  demand 
for  services,  not  the  supply,  thus  contribut- 
ing to  the  medical  Inflation  that  makes  ac- 
tion necessary  In  the  first  place.  Moreover, 
as  John  Krizay  of  the  20th  Centxiry  Fund 
points  out,  the  determination  of  doctors' 
fees  Is  simply  "not  In  the  marketplace." 
Doctors,  he  notes,  can  and  do  create  their  own 
demand  for  their  services.  One  way  around 
that  fact  Is  to  abandon  the  fee-for-servlce 
method  of  payment  entirely  and  put  doctors 
on  salary;  one  way  to  accomplish  that  Is  to 
put  health  care  on  a  prepayment  basis. 

Most  doctors  are  adamantly  opposed  to  pre- 
payment. Many  patients  tend  to  feel  other- 
wise. The  2,000,000  members  of  the  Kaiser 
plan  pay  a  fixed  annual  fee  for  a  broad 
range  of  medical  and  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, all  of  which  are  provided  by  salaried 
doctors.  The  plan,  which  runs  Its  own  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  keeps  Its  costs  down  by 
early  screening  to  diagnose  diseases  before 
they  become  serious,  thus  reducing  the 
amount  of  time  Its  members  spend  In  expen- 
sive hospital  beds.  Similar  prepayment  plans 
have  also  proved  successful  In  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration bill,  which  offers  financial  in- 
centives for  the  formation  of  such  prepay- 
ment plans.  Is  unlikely  to  encourage  their 
creation  as  long  as  doctors  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  more  under  a  fee-for-servlce 
system. 

Neither  ol  the  bills  Is  likely  to  Increase 
the  availability  of  medloal  services — at  least 
not  in  the  near  future.  Even  If  the  nation's 
medical  schools  were  suddenly  to  produce  the 
50,000  additional  doctors  the  U.S.  Is  said  to 
need,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  these  phy- 
sicians would  practice  where  service  Is  scarce. 

Kennedy  feels  that  only  a  complete  re- 
structlng  of  the  health  setup  will  provide 
Americans  with  the  care  they  need  and 
argues  that  only  his  bill  will  provide  It.  "The 
system,"  he  says,  "shows  no  signs  of  being 
able  to  respond  to  the  crisis  or  to  take  even 
the  most  rudimentary  steps  to  solve  the 
problem." 

Many  of  those  In  the  system  agree.  The 
Student  American  Medical  Association,  which 
speaks  for  18,000  medloal  students,  supports 
the  Democratic  bill,  and  many  younger  phy- 
sicians have  also  given  the  measure  their 
support.  So  has  Dr.  Count  Gibson  of  Stan- 
ford University  School  of  Medicine,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  bill  refiects  a  new  philosophy 
of  social  service.  "Medicine  Is  moving  from 
the  entrepreneurial  mode  to  the  community 
Institution."  Gibson  says.  "You  can  compare 
It  with  education.  In  1789.  this  was  a  private 
enterprise,  but  now  nobody  questions  the 
responsibility  of  communities  to  provide  pub- 
lic education.  Now  we're  beginning  to  see 
health  care  as  a  right." 

SHORING    THE    WALLS 

Even  the  A.M.A.  now  recognizes  health  care 
as  a  right.  But  It  Is  stlU  unwilling  to  go  along 
with    Kennedy-Griffiths.    Dr.    Max    Parrott, 


chairman  of  the  A.M.A.'s  board  of  trustees, 
describes  Kennedy's  bill  as  "rigid"  and 
"monolithic."  Parrott  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues defend  the  exlaiting  system  and  seek 
to  eliminate  what  they  see  as  Its  most 
egregious  Inequity  with  their  t&z-credlt  bill. 
"Some  people  are  denied  health  care  because 
of  their  inability  to  pay  for  it,"  says  Dr.  Rich- 
ard S.  Wilbur,  A,M.A.  deputy  vice  president. 
"Medl-credlt  wlU  take  care  of  that  problem." 
So  win  the  Administration  bill.  Though 
Richard  Nlzon  haa  described  the  state  of 
medloal  care  as  a  "massive  crisis,"  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  favor  radical  overhaul. 
"There  is  much  that  Is  worthwhile  In  the 
existing  system,"  says  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson,  who 
drafted  the  Administration  biU.  But,  he  adds, 
"National  health  insurance  can  be  built  on 
the  solid  foundation  that  exists  by  expand- 
ing the  present  dimensions  and  shoring  up 
the  walls." 

PHILOSOPHIC    ASSET 

Kennedy,  who  already  has  the  backing  of 
the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  and  25  liberal  Senators,  has 
been  holding  hearings  around  the  country  In 
an  attempt  to  drum  up  broad  public  support 
for  his  plan.  He  stresses  that  only  his  bill 
would  give  the  Government  the  leverage  It 
needs  to  reform  the  entire  health-care  sys- 
tem. The  Administration  stresses  the  noed 
for  a  more  gradual  approach  and  Is  court- 
ing the  congressional  center,  which  Is  already 
more  attuned  to  the  free-enterprise  outlook 
of  the  Administration  bill  than  to  Kennedy's 
tack.  "We  have  philosophy  going  for  us." 
says  White  House  Aide  Clark  McGregor,  "plus 
the  certainty  of  much  higher  taxes  with  the 
Kennedy  bill."  The  A.M.A.  wlU  probably 
come  around  to  supporting  some  variation  of 
the  Nixon  proposal. 

In  fact,  neither  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill 
nor  the  Administration  plan  Is  likely  to  win 
the  support  It  needs  for  passage.  Some  com- 
promise between  the  two  seems  Inevitable, 
and  the  man  most  Ukely  to  effect  It  Is  Wilbur 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mills,  recognized  as  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  House,  has  committed 
himself  to  the  idea  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance. He  agrees  that  Social  Security,  through 
which  the  Kennedy  program  would  be  fi- 
nanced, has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  ever  adopted.  Yet  Mills  Is  reluctant 
to  endorse  the  Kennedy  bill.  He  believes  that 
payroll  taxes,  on  which  the  Kennedy  bill 
relies  for  financing,  may  be  getting  "nut  of 
hand,"  and  he  questions  the  necessity  of  a 
complete  Government  takeover  of  health  In- 
surance. "It  would  be  more  practical  to  get 
the  private  sector  to  bear  some  of  ^he  cost 
burden;  we  can't  afford  to  eliminate  the 
people  and  organizations  engaged  In  It.  We'd 
bo  shorthanded." 

Though  White  House  aides  claim  that  he 
has  done  so  in  private,  Mills  has  yet  to  en- 
dorse the  Administration's  bill  publicly.  Prob  - 
ably  he  will  not.  What  seems  likely  Is  that 
Mills  will  piece  together  his  own  "MlUs  bill," 
combining  the  best  features  of  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Kennedy  plans  Into  a 
measure  for  which  be  feels  the  public  and 
Congress  are  willing  to  pvay. 

The  precise  Ingredients  of  the  package  that: 
win  win  House  approval  probably  will  not 
be  visible  until  midsummer.  But  It  Is  already 
clear  that  the  emphasis  will  be  on  Improv- 
ing the  means  of  supporting  the  present  sys- 
tem, mitigating  the  burden  that  medical  In- 
flation places  on  Individuals.  The  Importance 
of  that  accomplishment  cannot  be  minimized 
merely  because  it  Is  a  partial  solution. 

BORDERLINE 

Though  socialization  of  medicine  on  the 
Swedish  or  British  model  seems  to  be  Im- 
possible In  so  large  and  diverse  a  society  as 
America's — at  least   for  the  foreseeable  fu- 


ture— the  Government  will  eventuaUy  have 
to  face  more  decisions  on  the  borderline  of 
socialized  health  care.  Meajis  will  have  to  be 
found  to  supply  personnel  and  facilities  In 
areas  that  are  now  medical  deserts.  More  em- 
phasis will  have  to  be  put  on  diagnostic 
procedures  and  other  methods  of  preventive 
medicine,  both  to  Improve  the  quality  of  care 
and  hold  down  costs.  Hospitals  wUl  have  to 
receive  more  incentives  to  operate  efficiently. 
Ultimately  some  kind  of  celling,  voluntary 
or  Imposed,  may  have  to  be  worked  out  for 
fees.  The  duration  and  cost  of  medical  edu- 
cation need  thorough  review. 

None  of  these  Issues  can  be  coped  with 
easily.  The  doctor-patient  relationship  is  a 
highly  sensitive  one,  and  both  organized 
medicine  and  a  public  Interested  In  i>er8onal 
service  are  i;trong  barriers  to  major  change. 
Many  people  would  be  unhappy  about  yet 
another  Government  bureaucracy,  particular- 
ly in  a  field  that  affects  people  so  person- 
ally. But  there  is  ample  precedent  for  further 
public  intervention  short  of  socialization.  The 
U.S.  has  long  accepted  the  principle  that 
the  public  interest,  represented  by  regula- 
tory agencies,  should  determine  the  services 
provided  sind  prices  charged  by  railroads, 
telephone  companies,  airlines,  power  com- 
panies and  other  essential  enterprises.  The 
average  citizen  spends  more  for  medical  care 
than  for  any  of  these,  and  often  needs  health 
care  more  urgently. 


PAKISTANI  REFUGEES  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
number  of  East  Pakistan  refugees  in  In- 
dia is  now  over  4,000,000 — and  the  in- 
flux continues  upward  to  100,000  per 
day.  Some  3.000,000  of  these  refugees  are 
concentrated  in  the  area  of  Calcutta  in 
the  State  of  West  Bengal.  The  rest  are 
found  in  other  Indian  areas  bordering 
East  Pakistan,  with  most  of  them  in  the 
State  of  Tripura — whose  normal  popula- 
tion of  some  1.500,000  has  been  increased 
by  at  least  one-third. 

Some  of  the  refugees  are  being  wel- 
comed into  the  homes  of  relatives.  But 
the  bulk  of  them  are  found  in  makeshift 
cam{>s  near  the  border,  in  public  build- 
ings such  as  schools,  or  In  open  fields.  Re- 
ports Indicate  that  some  70  percent  of 
the  refugees  are  women  and  small  chil- 
dren. Conditions  among  the  refugees  are 
grim.  Their  need  for  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  care  is  great.  And  the 
prospect  of  their  repatriation  is  not  in 
sight. 

The  estimated  cost  of  caring  for  these 
refugees  varies  with  the  source  and  the 
standards  used. 

The  Indian  Government  puts  the  cost 
of  feeding  4,000,000  refugees  for  3  months 
at  some  $40,000,000  to  $45,000,000 — or 
some  $78,000,00  to  $92,000,000  for  6 
months.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  daily 
diet  of  over  2,000  calories  per  refugee. 

The  World  Pood  Program  puts  the  cost 
at  some  $32,000,000  to  $36,000,000  for  3 
months — or  $65,000,000  to  $72,000,000  for 
6  months.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a 
daily  diet  of  over  1,600  calories  per 
refugee. 

Our  own  Government,  using  a  daily 
diet  of  1,600  calories  per  refugee,  is  esti- 
mating it  will  cost  some  $30  million  to 
feed  4  million  refugees  for  3  months — and 
some  $60  million  for  6  months.  The  State 
Department  informs  me  that  our  own 
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Government  is  prepared  to  carry  up  to  50 
percent  of  this  estimated  cost.  To  date, 
however,  only  $2.5  million  has  been  aUo- 
cated.  In  this  connection,  U.S.  voluntary 
agencies — including  CARE,  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services,  and  Church  World  Serv- 
ices/Lutheran World  Federation — are 
currently  feeding  some  280,500  refugees 
under  aid  authorization.  Subject  to  the 
availability  of  food,  however,  these  agen- 
cies have  a  capacity  to  feed  some  1.5  mil- 
lion persons. 

On  April  23,  the  Government  of  India 
appealed  to  the  United  Nations  for  in- 
ternational himianitarlan  assistance.  To- 
day, nearly  6  weeks  later,  international 
relief  operations  are  not  underway — and, 
regrettably,  in  response  to  inquiries 
neither  the  United  Nations  nor  our  own 
Government  is  willing  to  say  when  these 
operations  will  begin.  Meanwhile,  the  In- 
dian Government  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
meet  the  humanitarian  needs  of  the  refu- 
gees with  the  limited  resources  available 
and  with  the  help  of  the  private  volun- 
tary agencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clearer  every  day 
that  a  massive  human  tragedy  is  devel- 
oping, as  a  result  of  unrest  and  conflict 
in  East  Pakistan.  How  much  longer  will 
the  world  stand  idle  while  the  region 
plunges  toward  the  brink  of  disaster? 
How  much  longer  will  the  United  Na- 
tions study  the  problem,  when  humani- 
tarian needs  are  so  clearly  evident? 

How  much  longer  will  our  Government 
point  with  satisfaction  to  the  meager 
efforts  it  is  making  and  to  an  interna- 
tional relief  program  that  so  far  remains 
on  paper?  How  much  longer  will  we 
temporize  in  responding  to  India's  ap- 
peals for  relief  supplies,  such  as  tents, 
and  for  logistical  support,  such  as 
C-130's  and  helicopters — when  massive 
stocks  are  available  from  U.S.  sources 
throughout  Southeast  Asia? 

And  how  much  longer  will  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  claim  that  conditions 
are  "normal"  In  East  Pakistan,  when 
each  day  sees  tens  of  thousands  of  its 
citizens  fleeing  across  the  border  Into 
India? 

The  alarming  situation.  Mr.  President, 
has  prompted  me  to  write  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  to  urge  again  that  our  Gov- 
ernment view  the  plight  of  the  people  in 
East  Pakistan  and  the  refugees  in  India 
with  deep  compassion — and  that,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  urgency,  we  join  with 
others  in  responding  immediately  to  the 
requirements  of  peace  and  relief 
throughout  the  entire  area.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  this  letter, 
dated  May  27.  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  27,  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mk.  Skcketabt:  Congressional  and 
public  concern  continues  over  the  situation 
m  East  Pakistan  and  the  heavy  flow  of  ref- 
ugees Into  India.  As  you  know.  I  share  this 
concern,    and    since    the   early    days   of    the 


tragedy  I  have  strongly  advocated  and  sup- 
ported efforts  by  our  government  and  others 
to  ameliorate  political  tensions  in  the  area 
and  to  Initiate  emergency  relief  operations 
under  International  auspices,  preferablv  the 
United  Nations. 

The  record  indicates  that  little  substan- 
tive progress  has  been  made.  The  situation 
continues  to  deteriorate  Nearly  all  reports. 
Including  those  to  our  government,  tell  of 
grovrtng  hiunan  need,  sporadic  military  con- 
flict, lack  of  government  services,  and  deep- 
ening divisions  between  the  central  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  East  Pakistan.  Politi- 
cal tensions  between  the  governments  of  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  escalate  daily,  and  threat- 
ens the  peace  and  stabUlty  of  the  area,  and 
Oreat  Power  confrontation.  The  flow  of  ref- 
ugees Into  India  reportedly  continues  at  a 
rate  approaching  100.000  persons  a  day.  The 
cumulative  total  already  exceeds  3,500.000. 
India's  appeal  on  April  23  for  international 
humanitarian  assistance  has  received  only  a 
token  response,  as  individual  governments 
and  the  United  Nations  stand  immobilized 
In  the  face  of  great  tragedy 

Steps  are  urgently  needed  on  at  least 
four  fronts. 

First,  stronger  efforts  must  be  made  by 
Individual  governments  and  the  United  Na- 
tions to  encourage  and  faciliute  political 
accommodations  between  the  central  Pakis- 
tan government  and  political  forces  within 
East  Pakistan,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of 
refugees  into  India  and  facilitate  the  return 
of  those  who  have  already  fled  the  civil  con- 
flict. 

Secondly,  our  government  must  place 
higher  priority  on  urgently  needed  emer- 
gency relief  operations  within  East  Pakistan, 
as  a  condition  for  any  normalization  of  gen- 
eral American  economic  assistance  to  the 
central  government.  In  this  connection,  our 
government  should  Immediately  respond  to 
Pakistan's  stated  need  for  food  and  medical 
supplies  and  water  transport  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief  commodities  by  Pakistani 
authorities  and  International  personnel. 

Thirdly,  Immediate  initiatives  by  our  gov- 
ernment and  others  must  be  taken  through 
appropriate  diplomatic  channels  to  amelio- 
rate the  escalating  tensions  between  Pakis- 
tan and  India — tensions  which  threaten  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  region  and  need- 
less Great  Power  confrontation  in  South 
Asia. 

And  fourthly,  our  government  must  not 
stand  idle  because  of  the  United  Nations 
continuing  immobilization  m  responding 
substantially  to  India's  appeal  for  interna- 
tional assistance  on  April  23d.  Aa  of  today, 
no  United  Naatlons  relief  operation  Is  being 
implemented  in  India.  Until  this  Is  done, 
our  government  should  respond  to  India's 
appeal  on  a  bilateral  basis.  India  has  stated 
its  requirements  to  meet  human  need,  and 
our  allocation  of  funds  to  an  Immobilized 
International  organization  only  aggrevates 
the  immediate  crisis  of  people  confronting 
the  Indian   government. 

I  am  extremely  hopefvU  that  our  govern- 
ment win  view  the  pUght  of  the  people  In 
East  Pakistan  and  the  refugees  In  India 
with  deep  compassion,  and,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  urgency,  will  join  with  others  In  re- 
sponding immediately  to  the  requirements 
of  peace  and  relief  throughout  the  entire 
area. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  en  Refugees. 


COURT  DECISIONS  IN  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION  CASES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  in- 
deed unfortimate  that  the  Justice  De- 


partment, in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, felt  compelled  recently  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  district  court  in  Austin 
an  approach  that  could  lead  to  such  a 
displacement  of  so  many  school  chil- 
dren. However,  decisions  which  have 
caused  the  Departments  to  come  forward 
with  such  plans  are  even  more  unfortu- 
nate. The  Supreme  Court  In  the  Swann 
case  and  the  fifth  circuit  court  of  Ap- 
peals in  numerous  decisions  have  re- 
quired pairing,  zoning,  clustering  and 
massive  busing  in  search  of  the  illusive 
goals  of  "racial  balance"  and  the  "dis- 
establishment"  of  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem. I  fear  that  such  requirements  will 
instead  achieve  "bizarre"  results,  to  use 
the  Court's  own  language,  which  will  be 
detrimental  to  education. 

If  the  Austin  plan  is  indicative  of  the 
future,  the  courts'  requirements  in  school 
de^gregation  cases  have  clearly  now 
gone  too  far.  To  require  massive  busing 
and  the  displacement  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  for  a  goal  of  little  or  no 
educational  value  in  our  school  systems 
is  neither  wise  nor  just.  The  courts  pi- 
ously contend  that  they  are  not  school 
boards  and  that  they  should  not  make 
educational  decisions.  They  no  sooner 
make  such  a  statement  than  they  sub- 
stitute their  judgment  for  that  of  the 
board.  Busing  children  away  from  their 
homes  long  distances  cannot  improve 
their  educational  opportimltles.  Edu- 
cators have'acknowledged  this  for  a  long 
time. 

In  most  cases  involving  sociological 
issues,  the  courts  of  this  land  have  taken 
judicial  notice  of  the  effects  their  rulings 
would  have  on  society  as  a  whole.  This 
is  the  history  of  the  "Brandeis  Brief." 
The  sole  exception  in  recent  history  has 
been  the  desegregation  cases.  In  these, 
the  courts  have  generally  ignored  the 
effects  their  decisions  have  had  on  the 
ability  of  the  schools  to  fulfill  their  role 
in  our  society  as  educational  institutions. 
They  do  not  seem  to  imderstand  that  the 
function  of  schools  is  education,  not 
social  experimentation. 

Instead,  the  courts  are  hiding  behind 
the  antiquated  doctrine  that  schools 
which  were  segregated  by  law — de  jure — 
are  educationally  unsoimd,  while  tho.se 
that  are  segregated  for  other  reasons — 
de  facto — are  ignored.  The  time  for  the 
school  districts  in  the  South  to  be  treated 
one  way  and  the  school  districts  else- 
where to  be  treated  another  has  long 
passed. 

I  call  upon  the  courts  to  reflect  upon 
the  situation  of  the  moment.  All  across 
the  Southern  United  States  the  public 
school  system  is  in  peril.  There  is  no 
one  calling  for  school  segregation;  all 
rational  men  agree  that  we  cannot  tole- 
rate policies  which  arbitrarily  separate 
Americans  from  Americans.  However,  the 
courts  should  be  extremely  careful  in  try- 
ing to  fashion  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  school  desegregation.  It  seems  that  too 
often  today,  not  enough  information  is 
considered  as  to  what  will  happen  to 
the  children  of  all  races  under  rigid,  un- 
realistic guidelines.  The  public  schools 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  entangled  in 
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the  bureaucratic  straightjacket  that  the 
courts  force  them  into. 

It  is  up  to  the  courts  to  recognize  that 
their  decisions  are  having  a  profound 
effect  upon  not  only  the  availability  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunities,  but 
also  upon  the  actual  level  of  education 
provided  for  all  students.  It  is  therefore 
Incumbent  upon  the  courts  to  recognize 
the  need  for  rational,  educationally 
sound  principles  and  to  allow  the  school 
districts  currently  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion the  power  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  providing  not  only  an 
education  for  all,  but  a  quality  education 
for  all. 

To  do  anything  less  will  bring  upon 
them  a  self-inflicted  national  disgrace. 
I  urge  the  courts  to  consider  alternatives 
that  will  not  compound  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  open  the  possibilities  of 
even  graver  mistakes  in  the  future. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    NURSING 
PROFESSION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  nursing 
profession.  We  are  grateful  for  the  well- 
trained,  capable,  and  dedicated  people 
who  serve  so  unselfishly. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  following  arti- 
cle was  carried  in  one  of  Nebraska's 
newspapers : 

Nebraska's  nursing  school  graduates  who 
took  the  national  state  board  teet  pool  li- 
censing examination  received  the  hlgliest 
scores  in  the  nation,  the  State  Nursing  Board 
announced  Wednesday. 

The  board  said  Nebraska  candidates  ranked 
first  in  all  flve  testing  areas. 

The  testing  period  was  from  June  1969  to 
May  1970. 

Mr.  President,  these  nursing  school 
graduates  have  brought  great  honor  to 
the  State  of  Nebraska  b>-  placing  the 
State  in  another  No.  1  position.  I  wish 
to  extend  to  them  and  to  all  those  indi- 
viduals associated  with  their  program  my 
congratulations  and  my  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  this  job  so  well  done. 


SENATOR  BENTSEN  DELIVERS  COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  AT  KIN- 
KAID  SCHOOL.  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident our  able  and  distinguished  Tex£is 
colleague.  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  re- 
cently delivered  a  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Kinkaid  School  in  Houston  that 
containLS  a  very  thoughtful  approach  to 
some  of  the  major  concerns  of  today's 
youth.  His  urging  of  the  young  people  to 
join  in  the  processes  of  government,  to 
participate,  and  to  engage  in  activity 
that  will  affect  the  Government  Is  sound 
advice  for  the  concerned  generation. 

I  commend  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Bentsen  to  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  text  of  his  address 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commencement    Address — Kinkaid    School, 
Houston.  Tex. 
My  fellow  students,  for  I  remain  a  stu- 
dent— one  who  finds  that  the  opportunities 


for  learning  have  multiplied  since  I  was  your 
age  and  In  your  scholastic  circumstances. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here,  to  speak 
to  a  group  such  as  this,  a  very  privileged 
group.  You  are  privileged,  you  know,  and  I 
say  this  not  in  reference  to  material  things. 
You  are  especially  privileged  to  have  been 
offered  an  outstanding  preparatory  school 
education,  an  opportunity  not  afforded  every 
citizen  of  your  age,  even  In  these  United 
States,  and  most  certainly  not  to  most  young- 
sters of  other  nations. 

You  are  privileged  In  that  the  vast  majority 
of  you  will  move  onto  the  path  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  greater  learning.  That  is  an  op- 
portunity not  afforded  to  millions  of  citizens 
of  many  other  nations  In  this  world. 

Most  of  all.  you  are  privileged  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  at  this  time  In  history. 
You  are  privileged  to  begin  participation  in 
the  institutions  that  are  going  to  be  guiding 
and  affecting  your  life.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  briefly  about  that  privilege,  about  par- 
ticipation. 

I  have  some  grave  reservations  about  the 
ritual  of  the  commencement  address.  There 
are  certain  conventions  that  the  men  and 
women  of  experience  of  the  "real  world"  are 
expected  to  employ  in  addressing  graduat- 
ing classes,  In  letting  them  in  on  some  of 
the  secrets  of  how  to  get  along  In  life. 

These  are  generally  couched  in  ringing 
phrases  in  which  the  words.  "Truth,  Honor, 
Loyalty,  Industry,  Ambition  and  Knowledge" 
are  particularly  involved. 

The  speaker  is  obligated  to  compliment  you 
on  your  reaching  this  station  in  life.  And 
he  must  charge  you  with  certain  respon- 
sibilities. I  do  believe  these  things  and  these 
eternal  truths  lose  neither  their  shape  nor 
character.  But.  tonight  I  am  going  to  skip 
some  of  those  conventional  approaches. 

I  really  have  no  eternal  verities  to  share 
with  you,  nor  do  I  want  to  tell  you  what  life 
la  like  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  has 
been  there.  I  realize  that  my  generation  has 
no  monopoly  on  wisdom;  your  generation 
hits  made  that  pretty  clear  to  us.  But  neither 
do  you  and  your  generation  have  any  such 
monopoly. 

So.  from  that  understanding.  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  some  other  things  that 
I  think  are  lm.portant,  and  which  I  hope  you 
won't  find  uninteresting.  Because  I  dont — I 
flnd  them  compelling. 

You  undoubtedly  hear  a  dozen  times  or 
more  every  week,  in  one  form  or  another, 
from  some  source  or  other,  about  the  gov- 
errunent's  Influence  on  your  life.  Government 
Is  not  like  50,  or  even  25  years  ago,  you're 
told.  And  it's  true — I  can  testify  about  the 
25;  there  have  been  changes.  Problems  were 
fewer  and  less  complex  then.  A  great  many 
of  the  problems  while  significant,  were  not 
known  by  the  masses.  Communication  was 
more  limited. 

Then,  the  demands  of  government  were  less 
and  the  solutions  osune  easier  and  quicker. 

Today,  things  are  much  more  complex.  The 
mountains  are  higher,  the  responsibilities 
more  demanding. 

Today,  government,  at  some  level,  has  its 
bands  on  all  of  us  from  the  moment  we  are 
born  until  the  last  rites. 

Its  Influence  Is  tremendous,  so  much  so 
that  the  Individual  often  feels  isolated  from 
government,  and  yet  compelled  by  its  pres- 
ence to  deal  with  It. 

The  action  of  government  leaves  in  its 
wake  contradicting  opinions  and  divided 
sentiments.  Its  influence  bears  not  only  your 
feelings  and  thoughts  and  attitude,  but  your 
life,  your  future. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  Is  that  you  no 
longer  have  the  option  of  remaining  aloof 
from  politics  and  government — whatever  you 
may  think  of  them.  Even  the  dropouts  can't 
escape  government.  To  reject  participation 
on  the  basis  that  "politics  Is  a  dirty  business 


and  degrading  in  some  way"  Is  to  leave  con- 
trol to  those  who  don't  mind  the  dirt  or  the 
degradation. 

It  behooves  you,  then,  to  take  an  active  In- 
terest in  that  institution  which  will  play 
such  a  role  in  your  life.  You  must  If  you  hope 
to  Influence  the  factor  which  intrudes  so 
dominantly  into  your  life. 

This  form  of  government  of  ours  Is  not 
Immoral.  It  Is  a  fragile  and  Uvtng  thing.  It 
requires  the  nourishment  of  your  ideas,  your 
participation. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  as  he  walked  from 
the  meeting  where  our  Constitution  was 
adopted,  was  a&ked  by  a  woman  In  the  crowd 
awaiting  the  outcome:  "Wliat  have  you 
given  us.  sir?"  and  Franklin  replied:  "A  Re- 
public,  madam,  if  you  can  keep  It!" 

Ben  was  farsighted,  and  astute.  He  knew 
it's  the  citizens  who  allow  a  government  to 
continue,  to  live,  or  to  die  In  our  form  of 
Republic.  "A  Republic.  If  you  can  keep  It," 
he  said.  And  that  is  true  today.  The  people — 
that's  you — must  take  an  Interest  In  our  po- 
litical processes  If  we  are  to  keep  this  Re- 
public. 

It  is  so  easy  to  slough  off  the  QUOTE 
mess  In  the  world  today  END  QUOTE  by  say- 
ing It  was  Inherited,  tliat  it's  not  your  fault. 

Some  of  you  will  charge  my  generation 
with  failure,  that  we're  leaving  you  a  worldly 
mess.  You  will  say  we  gave  you  a  Vietnam 
War.  we  gave  you  racism,  we  gave  you  pollu- 
tion, we  gave  you  strife,  and  we  gave  you  a 
nuclear-threatened  world. 

It  Is  true  that  Vietnam  has  been  pervasive 
in  many  national  decisions,  and  It  Is  a 
nasty,  unwanted  war.  But  it  isn't  the  only 
consideration  In  life,  and  It  is  being  brought 
to  a  close. 

I  would  remind  you  that  when  I  left  high 
school  there  was  a  World  War  in  the  making, 
and  it  was  not  a  confined  conflict.  Literally 
millions  of  lives  were  lost,  not  just  thou- 
sands. Less  than  half  the  men  In  my  high 
school  graduating  class  survived  World 
War  n. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  not  totally  re- 
solved the  race  problem.  But  we  have  made 
great  strides,  progress  believed  unimagina- 
ble the  few  short  years  ago  when  I  was  your 
age. 

The  progress  of  the  past  decade,  the  period 
known  as  the  turbulent  sixties,  has  been  re- 
markable. 

I  was  standing  with  a  group  in  Austin 
Just  this  last  week,  and  among  them  were 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  Is  black,  a 
United  States  Senator  who  is  black,  and 
former  Cabinet  Secretary  who  Is  black,  and 
the  former  second  ranking  officer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  A  Mexican- 
American  from  Texas  serves  on  the  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  as  a  presidential  ap- 
pointee, another  served  as  the  presldentlally 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

And  there  are  several  blacks  In  Congress, 
many  moving  Into  responsible  executive  po- 
sitions in  both  government  and  private  busi- 
ness. 

That's  1971.  Five  years  ago,  few  of  these 
minority  members  were  In  those  position*. 
Ten  years  ago,  not  one  of  a  minority  race 
held  responsible,  p>ollcy-maklng  positions. 

No  otner  multi-racial  nation  In  the  entire 
course  of  history  has  attempted  to  provlda 
equality,  equal  rights  and  equal  treatment 
as  diligently  and  as  successful!  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  still  have  problems,  serious  problems. 
But  the  profound  change  and  sharply  meas- 
ured progress  of  recent  years  Is  heartening. 
And,  It  should  be  pointed  out,  that  progress 
was  responsible  for  some  of  the  other  prob- 
lems, for  such  dramatic  change  In  such  short 
time  often  catises  upheaval  and  disturbances. 
That  the  government  of  the  p>eople  Is  on  the 
side  of  that  change,  that  equality  In  the  Law 
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means  that  for  the  first  time  In  history,  there 
la  a  chance  that  It  will  work  on  a  national 
scale. 

It  U  true  that  we  have  not  been  diligent 
about  our  environment.  We  have  fouled  our 
air,  oxir  water,  and  our  earth.  But  we  are 
acting — It  is  widely  recognized  as  a  para- 
mount problem,  and  things  are  happening, 
the  people  are  Interested. 

My  generation  may  not  have  solved  all  the 
problems,  but  we  did  attack  them,  and  we 
did  make  some  headway.  I  mentioned  earlier 
the  progress  In  civil  rights.  And  despite  all 
its  shortcomings,  our  higher  educational  sys- 
tem has  been  opened  wider  to  the  poor,  the 
minorities. 

Materialistic  things  are  no  longer  the  prin- 
cipal yardstick  of  many  of  your  generation, 
but  to  those  of  my  generation  who  witnessed 
a  debilitating  depression,  the  prosperous  dec- 
ade of  the  1960s  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
capitalistic  system's  ability  to  produce  and 
distribute.  Never  In  recorded  history  have  so 
many  had  so  much.  Again,  we  did  not  solve 
all  the  problems,  but  there  were  fewer  poor, 
and  a  broadening  of  the  middle  class  In  this 
country. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged,  under  Medicare, 
may  sound  to  you  like  a  stuffy  old  govern- 
ment program,  but  talk  to  the  grandfathers 
of  your  generation,  those  old  people  whose 
lives  have  been  made  more  livable,  and  you 
find  that  it  is  progress,  real  progress.  Medi- 
caid may  sound  the  same,  but  talk  to  the 
thousands  of  poor  and  indigent  who  have 
seen  doctors  regularly  for  the  first  time  in 
their  life,  and  they  call  it  progress. 

Again.  It  Is  true  that  there  Is  more,  much 
more  to  do.  And  we  are  working,  and  we  will 
provide  a  broader  system  of  medical  care. 

My  generation  may  not  have  solved  all  the 
problems,  but  we  did  recognize  the  problems, 
and  attacked  them  with  greater  concern, 
than  did  our  fathers. 

The  world  is  still  plagued  by  hunger  and 
misery  and  death.  We  know  much  more  of 
these  because  of  Instant  communication, 
rapid  travel.  We  have  not,  nor  can  we,  make 
It  pverfect  to  pass  on  to  you  either,  but  we 
have  not  let  it  become  more  Imperfect.  It  is 
better  than  we  found  It. 

Each  generation  has  Ite  role  In  building 
a  better  world,  an  Improved  society.  I  would 
hof)e  that  you.  In  your  growing  role,  become 
not  blameplacers,  but  policy  makers — posi- 
tive policy  makers.  I  hope  that  the  path  you 
choose  is  marked  by  campaaslon  and  patience 
and  understanding,  bolstered  by  conscience. 
Start  with  what  has  been  given  you.  Above 
all,  accept  the  freedom  and  Integrity  of  man 
which  we  are  passing  to  you.  It  Is  not  a 
matured  tree  we  give  you,  but  It  Is  a  strong 
sapling. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  being  said  today  about 
the  cynicism  of  youth,  about  your  rejection 
of  so  many  of  values.  There  Is  that  cynicism, 
and  It  ha«  become  a  part  of  the  culture  of 
the  young.  Even  so,  amidst  all  that  influence, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  general,  youth 
tends  to  underestimate  itself. 

Look  at  this  nation's  history.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  wae  4414  years — which 
may  sound  ancient  at  18  and  19,  but  it's  not, 
and  certainly  those  men  didn't  fit  the  term 
"elder  statesmen"  which  we  tend  to  associate 
with  our  founding  fathers.  Henry  Clay  was 
a  member  of  CongreoB  at  25. 

There  were  many  of  our  past  leaders  who 
were  under  40— WUUam  Jennings  Bryan, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  An- 
drew Jackson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  so  on. 

Then  there  were  other  young  men  In  other 
fields — literature,  music,  commerce — Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell.  Lord  Byron,  Thomas  Edison. 
John  Keats.  Mozart.  Shelly,  Schubert.  Na- 
poleon. McArthur.  Alexander,  LaPayette. 

And  who  can  deny  the  immense  influence 
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four    young    men    In    their    early    20*8 — the 
Beatles — have  had  on  the  direction  of  serious 
muaic  in  our  time. 

All  these  men  were  recognized  for  their 
abilities  In  their  twenties  and  thlrtlee.  Life 
begins  at  40?  Rubbish.  You  are  not  going  to 
stand  still  until  you  reach  40.  Tou  have  a  Job 
to  do. 

When  he  was  30,  Robert  Hutchlns  was 
named  President  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Davut  UUenthal  was  34  when  he  be- 
came Director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Lloyd  Bentsen  was  a  Congressman 
at  27. 

So  it  Is  not  the  years  in  your  life  that 
are  the  important  thing,  but  the  life  In 
your  years.  Do  you  read  the  comic  strip 
Peanuts?  I  do.  I  like  the  one  where  Charley 
Brown  gazes  solemnly  into  the  future  and 
opines:  "Nothing  weighs «o  heavy  as  a  great 
potential." 

Sitting  here  before  me  Is  that  great  poten- 
tial. You  do  not  have  to  be  60,  or  50,  or  40. 
or  even  30  to  make  your  Influence  felt  In 
this  government  which  is  so  pervasive  In  our 
lives.  If  you  doubt  that  giving  the  vote  to 
the  18-year  old  isn't  going  to  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  politicians  and  politics,  and 
government,  then  you  better  have  another 
look  at  the  future.  Let  me  say  to  you  that 
some  pollticos  are  looking  at  their  hole 
card — they  know  you  do  have  the  strongest 
weapon  of  Influence  in  your  possession — the 
vote.  How  well  you  use  the  tool  is  your  de- 
cision, but  the  point  is:  you.  now,  today 
have  possession  of  that  tool. 

Granted,  today  It  may  seem  easier  to  be 
a  pessimist  than  an  optimist.  You  may  ask — 
I  am  only  one — what  can  I  do?  Black  pes- 
simism and  despair  are  high  fashion.  Self 
condemnation  Is  rampant  among  many. 

That  cynicism  and  defamation  may  be 
self-gratifying,  but  those  attitudes  seldom 
get  constructive  results.  The  game  today  Is 
getting  results,  at  whatever  age;  the  Idea 
Is  to  cause  things  to  happen,  to  join  the 
action. 

Criticize — that's  needed.  Criticize  In  a 
constructive  manner.  Take  a  positive,  con- 
structive Interest  In  your  government  that 
Influences  your  life. 

You  need  to  be  forewarned,  those  of  you 
who  take  a  deep  interest  and  Join  in  public 
service — emd  I  advise  It.  If  you  do,  you  can 
expect  to  find  yourself,  your  family  and 
your  friends  at  the  large  end  of  Mount 
WUson's  telescope  and  a  galaxy  of  eyes  at 
the  small  end,  bearing  a  thousand  charges 
leveled  and  frequently  with  little  thought 
given  to  substantuatlng  evidence. 

We  in  America  have  come  to  exptect  those 
In  public  life  to  bear  a  little  of  the  cross, 
and  we  all  suffer  the  sins  of  the  few  who 
are  no  credit  to  political  life,  those  few  who 
do  take  advantage  of  their  position.  But  it 
Is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  serve  these 
United  States,  and  It  Is  In  that  service  that 
one  can  wield  the  great  Influence. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  reference 
here.  I  am  In  Washington  today  because  that 
Is  the  place  where  I  can  have  the  greatest 
say  about  the  direction  of  the  country.  I 
suppose  I  had  what  Is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  "good  life" — the  comforts  of  adequate 
Income  and  participation  in  civic  and  social 
events  In  Texas  before  I  decided  to  run  for 
the  Senate.  I  had  previously  served  In  Con- 
gress. In  the  House — years  before — so  public 
sen.ice  was  not  alien  to  me.  However.  It  Is 
with  conviction  that  If  I  am  to  make  the 
maximum  contribution  today,  in  these  times. 
it  is  In  the  Senate.  And  let  me  assure  you 
that  there  is  one  Senator  who  Is  part  of  that 
government  we're  talking  about — Lloyd 
Bentsen— who  strongly  desires  to  hear  from 
you,  the  young,  and  to  know  of  your  con- 
cerns, your  opinions,  your  Ideas. 

I  make  the  personal  reference  to  empha- 


size a  point— that  with  the  personal  criticism 
one  will  receive.  If  you  are  to  get  Involved 
really  Involved,  you  better  be  prepared  to 
take  the  heat.  What  was  it  Harry  Truman 
said:  "If  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out 
of  the  kitchen."  On  the  other  hand.  It's  the 
kitchen  where  the  broth  Is  being  prepared, 
where  the  co.:ks  congregate.  The  rough  and" 
tumble  of  politics,  the  system  which  encour- 
ages critics  to  speak  out,  the  society  which 
forces  its  leaders  to  listen  are  the  Ingredi- 
ents which  keep  this  government  viable  and 
responsive.  So  I'm  not  complaining.  I  !ike 
It  !n  the  kitchen. 

I  make  the  referenre  also  to  say  to  you 
that  I  will  make  mistakes,  and  I  deserve  the 
critics  barbs  for  those.  There  Is  no  public 
official,  from  Gorge  Washington  through 
Richard  Nixon,  who  has  not  made  mistakes 
So  let  us  not  Just  criticize  the  policies  of 
government  without  offering  a  constructive 
alternative,  or  at  least  contributing  to  the 
solution  rather  than  adding  to  the  problem. 
The  great  majority  of  elected  officials  in 
general,  mirror  the  electorate,  the  people 
who  vote  them  into  office. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  that  too  few 
people  partlclF>ate  in  that  selection.  Did  you 
know  that  more  people  who  were  eligible 
failed  to  vote  in  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion than  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  or  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey? Just  over  60  percent  of  those  eligible 
voted,  which  makes  one  wonder  sometimes 
Just  how  much  we  really  appreciate  our 
Democratic  heritage.  Participation— without 
It.  our  system  wont  work,  our  government 
cannot  be  truly  functional  and  responsive. 

An  equally  enlightened  attitude  Is  neces- 
sary toward  our  educational  system.  Most  of 
you  here  will  go  on  to  higher  education,  and 
you  are  to  be  commended  for  pursuing  great- 
er knowledge.  The  need  Is  for  better,  not  Just 
more,  education  to  cope  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  our  times.  You  face  an  Intensity  of 
education  unheard  of  in  my  college  days,  ex- 
cept for  the  recognized  "brains"  of  my  time 
•vho  really  dug  in  to  ferret  out  a  better  edu- 
cation. 

Because  of  the  need  for  this  Intense  edu- 
cation, the  old  attitude  toward  the  educa- 
tional system  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
Not  too  many  years  ago,  a  college  degree  was 
looked  upon  as  a  ticket  to  a  better  Job.  Edu- 
cation remains  an  economic  plus,  but  it  is 
something  more,  and  its  role  In  contributing 
to  more  than  Just  material  gains  is  growing. 

There's  great  demand  for  change,  and  there 
are  challenges  to  esUbllshed  university  au- 
thority. There  have  been  riots,  and  worse,  at 
colleges  and  universities.  So  often  a  small, 
miliUnt  group  has  disrupted  education  for 
the  majority,  and  this  should  not  be  allowed 
to  happen.  However,  there  are  many  valid 
grievances  in  the  educational  system  that 
must  be  addressed,  because  too  frequently  the 
vast  number  of  students  feel  they  are  little 
more  than  ciphers  or  numbers  with  little  em- 
phasis on  the  Individual. 

What  concerns  me  is  not  the  militant  few, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  majority  in  many  of 
these  Instances.  Academic  freedom  must  not 
be  the  shield  behind  which  anarchy  flour- 
ishes, and  certainly  we  cannot  tolerate  the 
militants  to  set  the  course  for  the  majority. 
Again,  here  Is  the  best  argument  for  partici- 
pation, for  becoming  active.  The  rule  of  ma- 
jority Is  prevalent  only  when  the  majority 
participates. 

Wo  are  wltneselng  change,  and  we  should 
encourage  change  for  the  better.  Even  so,  in- 
stitutions, philosophies  and  Ideas  are  neither 
good  nor  bad  simply  because  they  are  not 
new.  Neither  are  new  Ideas  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  tried.  Your  educa- 
tion. Indeed  the  education  of  your  genera- 
tion. Is  going  to  require  much  fuller  Intel- 
lectual development  In  these  times  when  in- 
dividual Identity  becomes  harder  to  find.  I 
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agree  with  those  who  think  we  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  grades,  rather  than  full  devel- 
opment. Grades  have  come  to  mean  the  pay- 
off in  education,  and  soon  after  we  get  out 
we  find  out  how  misleading  Is  this  belief. 

You  here  are  fortunate  to  have  attended 
a  school  which  affords  those  qualities  of  edu- 
cation that  so  many  schools  lack.  Use  of  the 
intellect  you  possess  has  been  emphasized  In 
this  school,  so  you're  ahead  of  many  of  your 
contemporaries.  What  you  do  with  that  head 
start  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  your 
attitude  toward  the  Institution  where  you 
continue  to  pursue  learning. 

Wisdom,  said  John  P.  Kennedy,  requires 
the  long  view.  The  impatience  of  youth,  the 
Immediate  condemnation  of  all  that  Is  old, 
the  trend  to  discard  something  simply  be- 
cause It  doesn't  fit  In  the  current  culture 
can  be  a  dangeroxis  thing  unless  It  is  accom- 
panied by  understanding. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  cynicism  of  youth. 
Kingman  Brewster,  president  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity who  has  maintained  a  dialogue  with  his 
students,  contends  that  the  tendencies  of 
skepticism  and  Idealism  are  stronger,  more 
passionate  and  more  dangerous  among  your 
generation  than  among  mine  when  we  were 
your  age. 

If  pushed  too  far  and  too  fast,  these  ten- 
dencies can  be  destructive.  This  deep  well 
of  Idealism  and  skepticism  is  both  a  great 
hope,  and  great  threat.  Hope  because  of  your 
demands  to  right  the  wrongs,  and  do  it  now. 
A  threat  because  It  Is  too  volatile,  and  ter- 
ribly impatient.  Too  often  the  prevailing  at- 
titude demands  Instant  solutions,  and  its 
passion  makes  It  susceptible  to  being  taken 
In  by  rhetoric  and  slogans,  or  attracted  by 
panaceas. 

Brewster  described  it  by  stating  that  It  can 
be  taken  In  by  end  without  means  and  words 
without  meaning. 

Brewster  tempered  his  Indictment  with  an 
expression  of  confidence  of  the  willingness 
of  the  educated  young  to  face  reality.  They 
have  a  more  apparent  honesty,  he  contends, 
and  this  will  see  them  through. 

It  IS  foolish  to  claim  that  the  world  will 
be  won  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after,  for  the 
flow  of  history  is  too  uncertain  to  expect 
complete  results.  I  know  your  frustrations, 
and  they  are  not  bad  If  they  are  channeled 
constructively.  There  are  bound  to  be  set- 
backs and  times  of  agony  and  gloom.  Things 
will  not  change  as  rapidly  as  you  hope. 

You  may  know  the  story  of  the  great 
French  Marshall  Lyautey,  who  asked  his 
gardener  to  plant  a  tree.  The  gardener  ob- 
jected, saying  that  the  tree  was  too  slow- 
growing,  that  It  would  take  100  years  to 
reach  maturity.  The  Marshall  was  Insistent: 
'la  that  case,  there  Is  no  time  to  lose — plant 
It  this  afternoon." 

The  world  of  no  woes,  no  wars,  and  full 
brotherhood  Is  some  years  distant.  But  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.  Let  us  plant  our  trees 
this  afternoon. 


THE    PRESroENTS    PROPOSAL    TO 
REORGANIZE   THE   CABINET 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  soon 
after  President  Nixon's  state  of  the 
Union  message  this  January,  the  Denver 
Post  contained  an  article  commenting  on 
the  viability  of  the  President's  proposal 
to  reorganize  the  Cabinet.  The  article 
describes  the  strengthening  of  Denver 
as  the  governmental  headquarters  of 
region  8  by  the  recent  transfer  there  of 
regional  offices  for  HUD.  Labor,  and 
OEO.  The  transfers  should  be  particu- 
larly interesting  to  students  of  govern- 


mental reorganization  because  they  ef- 
fectuated the  creation  of  the  Mountain 
Plains  Regional  Coimcll.  The  Council, 
which  is  one  of  the  10  located  through- 
out the  United  States,  represents  a  prac- 
tical application  of  what  President  Nixon 
is  trying  to  accomplish.  It  allows  the 
Denver  regional  offices  of  Labor,  HEW, 
HUD,  Trsmsportation,  and  OEO  to  con- 
solidate thoughts,  efforts,  and  resources 
on  one  particular  problem. 

The  Council  Chalrmsm,  William  T. 
Van  Orman,  reports  that  already  the 
Council  has  started  several  projects  to 
cut  out  duplication  of  effort  and  red- 
tape. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jan- 
uary 24  article  by  the  Denver  Post  staff 
writer,  Steve  Wyukoop,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  recommend  the 
article  to  all  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  presently  considering  reor- 
ganization proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cabinet  Plan  Mat  Am  Denvbr 
( By  Steve  Wynkoop) 
President  Nixon's  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage proposal  to  streamline  the  Cabinet  may 
make  Denver  even  more  Important  as  a  re- 
gional government  headquarters,  a  federal 
official  believes. 

Already,  Denver  has  gained  three  new  re- 
gional headquarters  In  an  April  29  move 
to  house  Region  8  human  resources  admin- 
istrations at  the  Denver  Federal  Building. 
Prior  to  that  time,  only  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  the  Transportation 
Departments  were  centered  in  Denver. 

The  shift,  which  brought  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  to  Denver 
from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  along  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment, also  created  a  Mountain  Plains 
Federal  Regional  CouncU  designed  to  cut 
government  red  tape  and  foster  Inter-govem- 
mental  cooperation. 

In  his  Friday  night  speech,  the  President 
proposed  cutting  the  number  of  Cabinet- 
level  departments  from  12  to  8. 

The  State,  Treasvuy,  Defense  and  Justice 
departments  would  remain,  he  said,  with 
the  others  to  be  consolidated  Into  human 
resources,  community  development,  natural 
resources  and  economic  development. 

Saturday,  William  T.  Van  Orman,  regional 
administrator  for  HEW  and  regional  council 
chairman,  said  he  foresees  an  expanded  fu- 
ture role  for  Denver  as  a  regional  base  for 
federal  government. 

Currently,  four  departments  and  OEO 
share  contiguous  boundaries  In  a  sis-state 
federal  region. 

Van  Orman  said  the  newly  created  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  are  to  Join  Re- 
gion 8  and  locate  their  headquarters  In 
Denver. 

He  said  Nixon's  original  move  to  realign 
federal  regions  "took  a  lot  of  political  cour- 
age because  such  a  move  had  been  blocked  for 
30  years." 

"I  dont  see  where  there  will  be  any  re- 
duction of  the  federal  work  force,"  he  said 
of  the  potential  Cabinet  shuffle.  "I  see  where 
they  (the  departments)  will  be  realigned  so 
they  can  become  more  effective." 

He  said  NUon's  earlier  decisions  to  change 
governmental  boundaries  were  the  first  step* 
"In  what  I  think  is  part  of  a  long-range 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  make 


government  more  responsive  and  implement 
his  program  of  'New  Federalism.'  " 

Represented  on  the  regional  council,  be- 
sides Van  Orman,  are  Robert  Rosenheim,  reg- 
ional adminlstrattw  of  HUD;  Todd  Potter, 
Labor  Department  regional  administrator, 
Sam  Martinez,  OEO  regional  administrator, 
and  Charles  Beach.  Transportation's  regional 
administrator  for  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  council  has  already  embarked  on  sev- 
eral projects  to  cut  out  duplication  of  effort 
and  red  tape,  Van  Orman  said. 

For  Instance,  he  said,  the  council  Is  work- 
ing with  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  bring 
about  a  model  rural  development  program. 

Currently  under  way  Is  a  plan  to  hovise 
all  five  of  the  councU  members  In  the  Denver 
Federal  Building  to  further  facilitate  co- 
ordinated planning  and  make  all  of  the  hu- 
man resources  departments  more  accessible 
to  the  public. 

Only  HEW  and  Labor  are  now  In  the  build- 
ing, with  the  other  three  council  members' 
offices  scattered  throughout  Denver. 

Nixon  recommended  affirmative  debate  by 
Congress  on  the  proposals.  He  could  have 
submitted  them  as  reorgsmizaUon  plans 
which  would  take  effect  In  160  days  unless 
either  bouse  objects. 

Debate  on  the  propwsals  may  be  lengthy  as 
lobbyists  and  other  Interested  persons  make 
their  views  on  the  plans  known. 

The  revision  suggested  by  the  President 
would  be  the  most  sweeping  since  the  crea- 
tion in  1789  of  the  first  four  Cabinet  depart- 
ments. 

Denver  Is  one  of  10  cities  with  regional 
headquarters  for  the  five  htiman  resource- 
oriented  departments.  All  have  established 
regional  councils  similar  to  the  one  here. 

The  other  cities  are  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas-Ft. 
Worth,  Kansas  City,  Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  REPORT 
CRITICAL  OP  BUREAU  OF  MINES 
RECORD  IN  ENFORCING  FEDERAL 
COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  I  requested  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  investigate  the  implementation 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  I  have  just  received 
his  report.  His  most  disturbing  conclu- 
sion Is  as  follows: 

Bureau  inspectors  have  cited  mine  opera- 
tors for  violations  and  have  required  that 
they  be  corrected.  During  subsequent  Inspec- 
tions of  the  same  mines,  however,  numerous 
new  violations  were  found,  often  of  the  same 
type  as  the  earlier  ones.  That  situation  is  at- 
tributable, at  least  In  part,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Department's  policies  for  enforcing  health 
and  safety  standards  have  been,  at  times  ex- 
tremely lenient,  confusing,  uncertain,  and 
Inequitable. 

HISTORY    OP    FEDERAL    COAL    MINK    HEALTH    AND 
SAFETY    ACT    OF    196B 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  was  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  failures  of  both  the  Federal 
Grovemment  and  the  State  governments 
in  coal  mining  States  to  insure  adequate- 
ly the  safety  of  the  Nation's  coal  miners 
and  to  their  complete  disregard  of  the 
problems  of  health  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry. This  history  was  well  documented 
during  the  hearings  on  the  legislation  as 
well  as  In  the  committee  reports.  There 
is  no  purpose  to  be  served  in  restating 
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those  failures  other  than  to  recognize 
that  the  statute  was  designed  not  only 
to  remedy  the  twin  evils  of  unsafe  and 
unhealthy  conditions  but  to  remedy  the 
bureaucratic  malaise  that  gripped  both 
the  Federal  and  State  bureaucracies  for 
decades. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  law  led 
to  immediate  criticism  from  all  quar- 
ters except  the  affected  miners.  To  them 
the  new  law  was  a  ray  of  hope.  The  sev- 
eral bxu-eaucracies  defensively  argued 
that  the  statutory  time  limits  for  en- 
forcement as  well  as  the  statutory  stand- 
ards were  too  strict  and  various  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  pleaded  that  they 
could  not  comply.  The  severest  criticism 
however,  was  not  directed  at  Congress. 
Rather  it  was  directed  at  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines  by  the  men  for  whom 
the  statute  was  enacted — the  coal  min- 
ers. Their  cries  at  first  went  unheard  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  resulted  in  a 
series  of  work  stoppages  across  the  coal 
fields  to  protest  the  inadequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  law. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  conducted  a  series 
of  legislative  review  hearings  both  In 
Washington  and  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  during 
the  summer  of  1970.  By  and  large  those 
hearings  demonstrated  that  the  miners' 
plea  was  legitimate,  that  their  com- 
plaints were  not  exaggerated,  and  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  unable  to  shake  itself  free 
from  its  "business  as  usual"  attitude  to- 
ward the  problems  of  health  and  safety. 
During  the  course  of  those  hearings  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
quested that  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
view the  Bureau  of  Mines  "actions  and 
plans  for  Implementation  of  the  act, 
and  furnish  the  subcommittee  with  a  re- 
port on  these  activities  Including  any 
comments  or  recommendations  you  be- 
lieve are  appropriate."  That  investiga- 
tion was  undertaken  immediately.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  now  provided 
the  subcommittee  with  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

COMPTROLLER    GENERAL'S    INVESTIGATION 

The  Comptroller  General  has  investi- 
gated several  aspects  of  the  Bureau's 
enforcement  program.  Generally,  the 
Comptroller  General  found  that— 

Progress  In  complying  with  the  reqiiire- 
menta  of  the  Federal  Coel  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  has  not  been  in  accord 
with  the  target  dates  set  forth  In  the  act, 
and  It  does  not  appear  that  full  compliance 
will  be  achieved  in  the  near  futiire. 

This  criticism  is  directed  at  the  Bu- 
reaus safety  and  health  inspection  pro- 
gram, approval  of  roof  control,  ventila- 
tion and  fan  stoppage  plans  and  hiring 
of  coal  mine  inspectors. 

The  Comptroller  General  went  further 
and  found  that — 

The  operators'  required  self-poUclng  pro- 
grams for  determlrung  whether  they  were 
complying  with  health  and  safety  require- 
ments also  appeared  to  be  IneffecUve. 

While  he  recognized  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Bureau  were  greatly  ex- 
panded with  the  passage  of  the  1969  act 
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and  that  there  are  significant  problems 
in  obtaining  compliance  with  its  require- 
ments: 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau  can  do  more 
to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  comvliance 
(Italic  added.) 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  will  now  briefly  summarize 
some  of  the  more  serious  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

INADEQUATE    SAMPLING    AND    INSPECTION 
PROGRAMS  BT    THE    OPERATORS 

The  act  requires  that  numerous  health 
and  safety  inspections  be  made  by  the 
coal  mine  operator'  The  Comptroller 
General  found  that  most  operators  had 
not  started  their  dust  sampling  programs 
as  late  as  5  months  after  the  law  re- 
quired that  such  sampling  begin — June 
30.  1970 — and  that,  in  one  sampling, 
more  than  55  percent  of  the  dust  samples 
taken  were  unusable  for  various  reasons. 
In  the  Comptroller  General's  view: 
...  It  appears  doubtful  that  the  mine  op- 
erators' sampling  programs  have  been  of 
much  value  to  the  Bureau  for  enforcement 
purposes. 

On  the  safety  side,  the  report  gives 
even  greater  immediate  reason  for  con- 
cern. The  law  requires  four  Federal  safe- 
ty inspections  annually.  However,  to  in- 
sure safety  when  the  Federal  inspector  is 
not  present,  the  law  requires  inspections 
by  the  operator  before  each  shift,  during 
each  shift  and  every  week. 

The  Comptroller  General  found  that 
frequently  these  inspections  were  not 
i>eing  made  or  were  being  made  inade- 
quately and  that  the  Bureau  was  not 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  improve 
this  situation : 

We  believe  that  effective  preshlft.  onshlft, 
and  weekly  Inspections  by  the  mine  operators 
could  result  in  fewer  repeated  violations  of 
the  t>-pe  discussed  above  and  In  safer  con- 
ditions for  the  mine  workers.  Therefore,  the 
Bureau  should  require  that  the  mine  opera- 
tors implement  effecUve  InspecUon  programs. 
To  achieve  more  effective  examinations  will 
require  the  operators  to  devote  more  empha- 
sis to  recruiting  and  training  persons  to  per- 
form these  Inspections.  The  operators  also 
must  provide  for  the  prompt  correction  of 
hazardous  conditions  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion by  their  Inspectors  If  the  required  In- 
spections are  to  serve  their  purpose. 

DELAYS  IN  SUBMISSION  AND  APPROVAL  OF  PLANS 
FOR  ROOF  CONTROL,  VENTILATION,  FAN  STOP- 
PAGE,  AND    EQUIPMENT   LISTINGS 

The  two  most  serious  safety  problems 
in  coal  mines  are  roof  control  and  me- 
thane control.  To  reduce  the  fatalities 
caused  by  roof  falls  and  explosions,  the 
Act  requires  that  roof  control,  ventila- 
tion and  fan  stoppage  plans  be  submitted 
by  the  operators  for  Biu-eau  approval. 

The  Comptroller  General  inspected  the 
adequacy  of  the  Bureau's  implementation 
of  these  requirements  in  two  districts.  Al- 
though the  Mt.  Hope.  West  Virginia  dis- 
trict, had  a  much  better  record  than  the 
Norton,  Virginia  district,  the  Comp- 
troller General  still  was  compelled  to 
reach  a  generally  negative  conclusion: 

The  act  requires  that  mine  operators  sub- 
mit and  the  Bureau  approve  plans  for  roof 
control  and  fan  stoppage  by  Mav  29.  1970.  and 
plans  for  ventilation  by  June  28,  1970.  The 


act  requires  also  that  operators  furnish  the 
Bureau  by  May  30.  1970,  a  listing  of  ail  elec- 
Ulc  equipment  In  use  In  the  areas  where 
coal  is  actually  being  mined.  Our  review 
showed  that  many  such  plans  and  listings 
had  not  been  submitted  and  approved  as  of 
December  1970. 

The  act  requires  further  that  poof  control 
and  ventilation  be  reviewed  by  the  Bureau 
at  least  every  six  months.  Neither  district 
had  begun  this  review  process  at  the  time 
of  our  review  due  to  the  backlog  of  Initial 
approvals.  We  found  that,  untU  recenUy,  the 
Bureau  did  little  to  Induce  operators  to  sub- 
mit the  required  plans  and  llsUngs.  The  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  reviewing  and  approving 
plana  had  been  delegated  to  the  district  office 
level  with  little  or  no  direction  from  the  Bu- 
reau headquarters. 

NEED   FOR  CLEAR   AND   STRICT   ENFORCEMENT 
POLICY 

The  most  critical  aspect  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  deals  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  enforcement  policy. 
This  is  most  disturbing  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Bu- 
reau's enforcement  program  was  brought 
home  to  the  Bureau  during  the  Labor 
Subcommittee's  legislative  review  hear- 
ings last  summer. 

In  summary,  the  Comptroller  General 
found  as  follows: 

Since  the  act  became  effective.  Bureau  of 
Mines  Inspectors  have  made  many  inspec- 
tions, cited  mine  operators  for  many  viola- 
tions during  their  Inspections,  and  re- 
quired operators  to  abate  the  specific  viola- 
tions cited.  When  the  Inspectors  made  sub- 
sequent Inspections  of  these  mines,  numer- 
ous new  violations  were  cited  and  In  many 
Instances  the  violations  were  the  same  type 
that  had  been  previously  cited  and  abated. 
Thus.  In  many  instances  mine  operators  have 
not  taken  the  actions  necessary  to  assure  full 
compliance  with  the  prescribed  health  and 
safety  standards. 

We  believe  that  the  aforementioned  situa- 
tion is  attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
Department's  policies  for  enforcing  health 
and  safety  standards,  which  in  our  opinion 
have  not  been  effective  and  have  at  times 
been  confusing,  uncertain,  and  inequi- 
table. 

Last  summer,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  told  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee that  relatively  few  mines  had  to 
be  closed  for  failure  to  abate  violations 
in  a  reasonable  time.  However,  the 
Comptroller  General  found  that — 

Although  the  unsafe  conditions  noted  by 
the  Biu-eau  Inspectors  might  have  been 
quickly  abated,  our  analysis  of  subsequent 
Inspection  reports  indicated  that,  when  the 
Federal  Inspectors  returned  to  mines  previ- 
ously Inspected,  they  often  had  found  many 
violations  of  health  and  safety  standards. 
Including  violations  of  the  same  standso-ds 
previously  cited.  To  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  health  and  safety  standards,  the 
Bureau  should  require  mine  operators  to 
take  the  necessary  actions  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  such  standards  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

All  too  frequently  while  the  operators 
may  take  action  to  correct  the  deficiency 
found  by  the  Federal  inspector,  action  is 
not  taken  to  preclude  a  recurrence  of 
the  violation.  For  example,  in  one 
hazardous  mine,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral found  that  the  operator  had  been 
cited  for  violations  involving  excessive 
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accumulations  of  combustible  materials 
during  9  out  of  20  Inspections.  I  need 
not  remind  my  colleagues  that  exces- 
sive coal  dust — a  combustible  material — 
was  in  part  responsible  for  the  38  deaths 
in  the  recent  mine  disaster  at  Hyden,  Ky. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  absolutely  correct  in  concluding 
that  the  Bureau  should  "have  made 
greater  use  of  the  authority  to  close 
mines  for  unwarrantable  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  act."  He  is  also  obviously  on 
target  with  his  criticism  of  the  use  of 
token  penalties,  a  criticism  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  levelled  at  the  Bureau  as 
early  as  last  summer. 

The  ComptioUer  General's  report  is 
dated  almost  IV2  years  after  enactment 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  Diuing  that  IV^-year  period 
several  Members  of  Congress,  and  es- 
pecially the  Senate's  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, have  been  critical  of  the  Bureau's 
procedures  for  assessment  of  penalties. 
We  have  been  critical  particularly  of  the 
Bureau's  failure  to  take  into  account,  in 
assessing  penalties,  the  several  factors 
mandated  by  Congress  in  the  statute. 
Yet,  the  Comptroller  General  found  this 
problem  no  less  serious  now  than  It  has 
been  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  penalty  schedule  used  by  the  Assess- 
ment Officer  gives  little  or  no  considera- 
tion to  most  of  the  six  factors  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  regulations  quoted  above  as 
well  as  In  the  act.  For  example,  the  amounts 
of  penalties  In  his  schedule  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  effect  that  such 
penalties  will  have  on  the  operator's  ability 
to  continue  In  business,  the  demonstrated 
good  faith  of  the  operator  to  achieve  rapid 
compliance,  whether  the  operator  has  been 
negligent,  or  the  operator's  history  of  previ- 
ous violations. 

With  regard  to  the  operator's  history  of 
previous  violations,  we  have  been  advised  by 
the  Assessment  Officer  that  this  factor  Is  not 
being  considered  now  because  the  period 
March  30.  1970,  to  April  1,  1971,  Is  being 
considered  as  an  educational  period  for  the 
operators  to  become  familiar  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  history  of  an 
operator  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
his  compliance  after  the  Initial  assessment 
for  violations  committed  after  April  1.  1971 — 
1  year  after  the  safety  standards  became  ef- 
fective under  the  act. 

The  Assessment  Officer  stated  that  assess- 
ment of  penalties  was  not  being  proposed 
for  violations  issued  between  March  30  and 
April  30.  1970.  because  these  \-lolatlons  cited 
the  regulations  Issued  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  March  28.  1970.  which  the  April  30. 
1970,  court  order  restrained  the  Department 
from  enforcing.  This  restraining  order,  how- 
ever, subsequently  was  dissolved.  We  see  no 
valid  reason  for  distinguishing  between  vio- 
lations cited  prior  to  the  restraining  order 
and  those  cited  afterward,  except  for  those 
violations  cited  prior  to  the  restraining  order 
which  could  not  have  been  avoided  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  equipment,  material, 
personnel,  or  technology. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  all  aware  of 
the  vital  necessity  for  an  effective  and 
equitable  enforcement  program  if  any  of 
the  laws  we  enact  are  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose?. This  awareness  makes  the  Comp- 
troller General's  findings  on  this  point 
all  the  more  despairing. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  conclusions  on 
the  Bureau's  enforcement  policies: 


We  believe  that  the  Bureau's  enforcement 
practices  were  not  as  effective  as  they  could 
have  been  In  inducing  mine  operators  to 
take  the  necessary  actions  to  ensure  full 
compliance  with  the  act.  In  this  regard  we 
believe  that  the  Bureau  should  assess  sulB- 
clently  large  penalties  to  provide  this  In- 
ducement and  should  exercise  greater  use 
of  Its  authority  to  Issue  withdrawal  orders 
against  mine  operators  who  repeatedly  faU 
to  comply  with  the  act.  We  believe  that  mine 
operators  have  had  sufficient  time  to  become 
familiar  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
act  and  that  the  operators'  history  of  pre- 
vious violations  should  be  considered  In  es- 
tablishing the  amounts  of  the  penalties. 

We  believe  that,  contrary  to  past  practices, 
the  Department  should  apply  Its  enforce- 
ment policy  uniformly  and  equitably  to  all 
mine  op)erators  who  do  not  comply  with 
the  act. 

Let  me  also  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  not  political  rhetoric  but  the  posi- 
tive finding  of  an  impeccably  objective 
arm  of  the  Congress. 

NONCOMPLIANCE   WITH  LAW   DUE   TO   SHORTAGES 
OF    EQUIPMENT 

For  over  a  year  now  "shortages  of  cer- 
tain types  of  equipment  have  been  cited 
as  a  major  cause  of  noncompliance  with 
various  health  and  safety  requirements 
of  the  act."  Although  there  have  been 
shortages  of  certain  types  of  equipment, 
the  Comptroller  General's  findings  re- 
flect that  a  shortage  of  creative  plan- 
ning and  creative  adaptability  Is  the 
more  serious  problem : 

Certain  equipment  shortages,  although  less 
of  a  problem  now  than  when  the  act  was 
passed,  continued  to  preclude  operators  from 
complying  with  certain  requirements.  We 
found  that  some  of  these  problems  might 
be  solved  If  the  Bureau  required  operators 
to  substitute  equipment  which  was  readily 
available  for  equipment  which  was  not 
readily  available.  We  found  also  that  the 
Bureau  apparently  had  contributed  to  the 
earlier  equipment  shortage  by  overbuying 
resplrable-dust-sampUng  equipment  and 
thus  unnecessarily  had  reduced  the  quan- 
tities of  such  equipment  available  for  pur- 
chase by  mine  operators. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Bureau  may  have  per- 
mitted unnecessarUy  prolonged  noncompli- 
ance with  certain  provisions  of  the  act  by 
allowing  mine  operators  to  order  a  particu- 
lar brand  of  equipment  and  by  granting  time 
extensions  for  compliance  even  though  that 
brand  may  have  been  In  short  supply  while 
a  comparable  substitute  brand  may  have 
been  readily  available. 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau  purchased 
more  dust-sampling  equipment  than  It 
needed  at  the  time.  and.  In  doing  so.  con- 
tributed to  the  problem  of  an  overall  short- 
age of  the  equipment  and  might  have  pre- 
cluded many  mine  operators  from  establish- 
ing a  dust-sampling  program  within  the 
time  required  by  the  act. 

The  Bureau  headquarters  has  not  provid- 
ed Inspectors  with  guidance  as  to  ( 1 )  the 
specific  types  of  equipment  that  are.  In  fact, 
in  short  supply  and  (2)  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  lead  time  necessary  to  obtain 
such  equipment.  Without  such  Informa- 
tion there  Is  no  assurance  that  uniform  de- 
terminations are  being  made  by  the  Bureau 
Inspectors  regarding  the  unavailability  of 
equipment  or  the  time  necessary  to  obtain 
equipment  not  readily  available. 

NEED   FOR    MORE   GUIDANCE   FOR   INSPECTORS 

In  the  field  of  safety  and  health,  the 
fimction  of  the  inspector  is  vital.  He 
needs  to  be  completely  prepared  to  do  a 


thorough  job,  to  be  objective,  and  to  have 
the  most  up-to-date  knowledge.  No  one 
would  quarrel  with  this.  Yet,  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  this  apparently  Is  not  the 
case.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Comptroller  General: 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau  has  not  pro- 
vided Bureau  inspectors  with  adequate  guid- 
ance concerning  the  criteria  and  methods 
used  to  deteniune  whether  mine  operators 
comply  with  the  health  and  safety  standards 
set  forth  In  the  act  and  In  the  Department's 
regulations.  We  believe  that  the  need  for 
more  definitive  guidelines  concerning  the 
criteria  and  methods  used  in  Inspections 
Is  especlaUy  acute  at  this  time  because  the 
Bureau  is  in  the  process  of  quadrupling  the 
Inspection  force  that  It  had  when  the  act 
was  approved. 

The  Federal  Goal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  18  very  comprehensive  and  com- 
plex, and  we  beUeve  that.  If  the  provisions 
of  the  act  are  to  be  administered  uniformly, 
the  Bureau's  inspectors  need  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive, up-to-date  manual. 

The  only  manual  available  to  the  Inspec- 
tors was  prepared  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1962  act.  We  recognize  that  new 
Inspectors  receive  classroom,  as  well  as  on- 
the-job  training.  Nevertheless,  In  view  of  the 
complexities  of  inspection  activities,  we  be- 
Ueve that  written  gvildellnes  would  provide 
greater  assurance  that  inspection  activities 
were   being  administered   uniformly. 

NEED  rOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  BT  THE  BUREAU  OF 
MINES 

It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  past 
year  as  now  documented  both  in  Senate 
hearings  and  by  an  Investigation  by  the 
Comptroller  General  that  the  Coal  Mine 
&  Safety  Act  of  1969  has  not  been  effec- 
tively implemented.  What  is  worse  is  that 
little  in  the  past  year  has  happened  to 
give  me  any  hope  for  sua  immediate 
change.  I  have,  therefore,  begun  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  desirability  of  trans- 
ferring the  health  and  safety  fimctiona 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Whether  such 
a  move  will  bring  greater  safety  and 
health  to  the  mine  fields  is  not  clear,  and 
I  will  reserve  judgment  until  sufllcient 
time  has  elapsed  to  measure  the  impact 
of  this  report  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
What  is  clear  is  that  a  massive  shakeup 
is  absolutely  necessary;  not  a  reorgani- 
zation in  the  bureaucratic  sense,  but 
some  cataclysmic  event  which  will  bring 
the  health  and  safety  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  into  the  1970's.  I  pray 
that  this  can  be  achieved  without  an- 
other Parmington  or  Hyden  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C. 

B-170686. 

Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Commit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,   U.S. 
Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  our  report  on 
problems  In  Implementation  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  results 
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of  our  review  are  being  made  available  to  you 
In  response  to  your  request  of  August  13. 
1970. 

Our  principal  observations  are  summarized 
In  the  digest  which  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  the  report. 

As  a  result  of  agreement  reached  with  your 
office,  we  obtained,  and  Incorporated  Ir  the 
report,  the  comments  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  the  matters  discussed  In  the 
report. 

This  report  Is  being  sent  today  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  a  request  that  he 
furnish  us  with  Information  on  the  specific 
actions  and  plans  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have 
Initiated  to  Implement  our  recommenda- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  the  contents  of  this  re- 
port would  be  of  Interest  to  other  commit- 
tees and  members  of  the  Congress.  Any  ad- 
ditional release  of  this  report  will  be  made, 
however,  only  upon  your  agreement  or  upon 
public  announcement  by  you  concerning  Its 
contents. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Zlmjol  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

PROBLZMS  in  lB*PLja«NTATION  OT  THK  FEDERAL 

Coal    Mini    Health    and    Satett    Act    of 
1969 

(Report  to  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  U.S. 
Senate,  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States) 

DIGEST 

Why  the  review  was  made 
The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  placed  new  responsibilities  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  inspection  of  coal  mines  and 
gave  the  Bureau  broad  authority  to  enforce 
correction  of  unsafe  and  unhealthy  condi- 
tions. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  made  a  review  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Implementa- 
tion of  the  act. 

Findings  and  conclusions 

At  the  two  districts  visited  by  GAO,  the 
Bureau  had  made  about  31  percent  of  the 
required  safety  inspections  and  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  required  health  Inspections 
through  December  31,  1970. 

Bureau  inspectors  have  cited  mine  oper- 
ators for  violations  and  have  required  that 
they  be  corrected.  During  subsequent  In- 
spections of  the  same  mines,  however,  nu- 
merous new  violations  were  found,  often  of 
the  same  type  as  the  earlier  ones.  That  situ- 
ation Is  attributable,  at  least  In  psu-t,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Department's  policies  for  en- 
forcing health  and  safety  standards  have 
been,  at  times  extremely  lenient,  confusing, 
uncertain,  and  Inequitable. 

Various  required  samplings  and  Inspections 
were  not  made  by  the  mine  op>erators.  and 
some   that    were   made   were   not    adequate. 

Plans  for  roof  control,  ventilation,  and 
emergency  action  when  a  fan  stops  either 
have  not  been  submitted  by  all  mine  oper- 
ators or  have  not  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  although  the  act  requires 
that  they  be  submitted  and  approved.  Until 
recently  the  Bureau  had  done  little  to  In- 
duce operators  to  comply. 

The  methods  for  approving  roof  control 
and  ventilation  plans  and  the  contents  of 
approved  plans  varied  significantly  between 
the  two  districts  Included  In  this  review, 
apparently  because  Bureau  headquarters  had 
delegated  the  approval  process  to  the  district 
offices  without  providing  sufficient  guidance. 

Regxilar  mine  inspectors  make  both  health 


and  safety  inspections.  The  health  inspec- 
tions are  less  complex  and  do  not  require 
some  of  the  special  skills  and  knowledge  that 
the  regular  inspectors  must  have.  It  may  be 
possible  to  use  some  less  highly  qualified 
technicians  to  make  health  Inspections  to 
conserve  the  time  of  the  regular  inspectors 
who  are  In  short  supply. 

The  Bureau's  practices  concerning  the 
imposition  of  penalties  for  noncompliance  do 
not  consider  various  factors  prescribed  in  the 
act.  such  as  the  effect  that  such  penalties 
will  have  on  the  operator's  ability  to  continue 
in  business  and  the  operator's  history  of 
previous  violations. 

Shortages  of  certain  types  of  equipment 
have  been  cited  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as 
a  major  cause  of  noncompliance  with  health 
and  safety  requirements.  In  this  connection: 

The  Bureau  has  made  no  overall  studies  of 
the  availability  of  equipment  required  for 
compliance  with  the  act  and  of  the  normal 
time  required  to  obtain  equipment  In  short 
supply. 

The  Bureau  may  have  permitted  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  noncompliance  with  certain 
equipment  requirements  by  granting  mine 
operators  time  extensions  to  obtain  a  par- 
ticular brand  that  was  In  short  supply  while 
an  essentially  comparable  substitute  was 
readily  available. 

The  Bureau  purchased  more  dust-sampling 
equipment  than  it  needed  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  a  shortage  of  such  equipment 
and  possibly  precluded  many  mine  operators 
from  esrtablishing  dust-sampling  programs 
within  the  time  required  by  the  act. 

The  team  that  Investigates  mine  accidents 
usually  Includes  Bureau  personnel  who  have 
been  Involved  In  prior  Inspections  of  the  mine 
or  related  activities  or  who  are  subordinate 
to  officials  responsible  for  carrying  out  these 
activities.  In  such  cases,  these  personnel.  In 
effect,  are  required  to  evaluate  their  own 
previous  performance  or  that  of  officials  to 
whom  they  are  responsible  GAO  believes  that 
there  should  be  greater  Independence  in 
accident  investigations. 

Bureau  Inspectors  are  given  Insufficient 
criteria  for  making  decisions  on  mine  oper- 
ators' compliance  with  health  and  safety 
standards.  GAO  believes  that  a  comprehen- 
sive manual  should  be  issued  to  provide 
insp>ectors  with  the  necessary  criteria  and 
guidance. 

Bureau  representatives  said  that  shortages 
of  qualified  manpKDwer,  certain  equipment, 
and  sufficient  time  were  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  noncompliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act.  GAO  recognizes  that  the 
passage  of  the  1969  act  has  greatly  expanded 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  and  that 
there  are  significant  problems  In  obtaining 
compIiSLnce  with  Its  requirements.  GAO  be- 
lieves, however,  that  more  could  have  tjeen 
done  to  achieve  greater  compliance. 

RecoTTimendations  for  suggestions 
GAO  made  a  number  of  proposals  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  achieve  the  im- 
provements needed.   (See  pp    38.  55    64.  and 
75.) 

Agency  actions  and  unresolved  issues 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  said  that 
GAO's  repwrt  was  an  objective  appraisal  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines'  efforts  to  Implement 
the  act  In  the  time  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port. With  one  exception,  the  Department 
said  that  actions  responsive  to  GAO's  pro- 
posals had  been  initiated  or  planned.  (See 
pp.  39,  65,  6S,  and  76.) 

The  Department  disagreed  with  GAO's 
suggestion  concerning  the  use  of  people  less 
highly  qualified  than  regular  coal  mine  In- 
spectors to  perform  health  inspections.  The 
Department  believes  that  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  all  inspectors  be  capable  of  enforc- 


ing both  health  and  safety  standards  and  of 
advising  operators  of  changes  that  are 
needed  for  compliance  with  the  law,  In  both 
respects,  at  all  times  that  they  are  In  the 
mines.  The  Department  stated  also  that  it 
expected  to  recruit  by  June  30,  1971.  the 
minimum  number  of  personnel  to  make  all 
the  inspections  required  by  the  act. 

GAO  agrees  with  the  Department's  basic 
views.  It  believes,  however,  that,  should  seri- 
ous difficulty  be  experienced  in  meeting  re- 
crultment  goals  for  regular  coal  mine  In- 
spectors, the  Department  should  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  the  pKJsslbUlty  of  using 
less  qualified  persons  to  make  health  inspec- 
tions. 

CHAPTER    1. INTRODUCTION 

Pursuant  to  a  request  dated  August  13, 
1970,  by  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  (see  app.  I),  we  have  reviewed 
the  implementation  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30  U.S.C.  801 
et  seq.)  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Our  review  was  direct- 
ed toward  evaluating  the  extent  to  which 
the  Bureau  required  mine  operators  to  com- 
ply with  major  health  and  safety  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the  Bu- 
reau carried  out  a  coal  mine  inspection  and 
Investigation  program  under  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  enacted  In  1952.  The 
new  act  repealed  the  1952  act  and  placed 
new  responsibilities  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  carrying  out  a  program  of  inspection  of 
coal  mines  and  gave  the  Bureau  broad  au- 
thority to  enforce  correction  of  unsafe  or 
unhealthy  conditions. 

The  stated  purposes  of  the  act  are  (1)  to 
establish  interim  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  and  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  promulgate  improved  man- 
datory health  and  safety  standards  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation's 
coal  miners;  (2)  to  require  that  each  coal 
mine  operator  and  miner  comply  with  such 
standards;  (3)  to  cooperate  with  and  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  in  the  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  effective  State  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  programs;  and  (4) 
to  Improve  and  expand,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  the  coal  mining  industry,  re- 
search and  development  and  training  pro- 
grams aimed  at  preventing  coal  mine  acci- 
dents and  occupationally  caused  diseases. 

In  carrying  out  its  re^wnslbUltles  under 
the  act  the  Bureau  of  Mines  conducts  inves- 
tigations and  inspections  to  determine  the 
extent  of  compliance  with  the  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards.  Issues  violation 
notices  and  assesses  penalties  to  miners  and 
mine  operators  who  violate  the  law  and  reg- 
ulations, and  establishes  and  conducts  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  to  Improve 
health  and  safety  conditions  and  practices 
In  mines. 

The  Bureau  has  five  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  districts  which  have  subdlstrlct  and 
field  offices  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams in  their  geographic  areas.  The  Bureau 
also  has  a  technical  and  advisory  support 
group  and  a  health  group  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  The  functions  of  the  health 
group  Include  analyzing  samples  of  the 
mine's  dust  submitted  by  mine  operators  to 
determine  the  amount  of  dust  ptwtlcles  to 
which  miners  are  exposed.  Support  service* 
also  are  provided  by  the  Bureau's  Automatic 
Data  Processing  Section  located  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  In  addition,  the  act  established  the 
Interim  Compliance  Panel  which  Is  respon- 
sible for  granting  permits  for  noncompliance 
with  certain  health  and  safety  standards. 

The  approximate  expenditures  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and   1971  for  Implementing  the 
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major  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  ItClne 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  are  as  follows: 


Millions  omitled 

1970             1971 

Inspections,  investigations,  and  rescue 
worK 

$12              $22 
11               20 

Health  and  salety  research 

Total 

23               42 

We  have  used  In  this  report  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  underground  coal  mines  in 
operation  during  November  1970,  as  being 
Indicative  of  the  number  of  coal  mines 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  TlM 
number  of  mines  will  change  continually 
because  of  the  opening  of  new  mines  and 
the  closing  of  existing  mines. 

Our  review  was  performed  principally  at 
the  Bureau's  district  offices  at  Mount  Hope, 
West  Virginia,  and  Norton,  Virginia.  Of  the 
approximately  2,475  underground  coal  mines 
in  operation  in  November  1970,  the  Mount 
Hope  District  Office  had  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  about  680  mines  and  th« 
Norton  District  Office  had  responsibility  for 
about  1,365  mines.  Thus  these  two  district 
offices  were  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  act  at  about  1.945  mines, 
or  about  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  under- 
ground coal  mines. 

Major  provisions  of  the  act 
The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  prescribes  Interim  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards  applicable  to 
all  underground  coal  mines  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  promulgates  Improved 
standards.  The  Interim  safety  standards  be- 
itime  effective  on  March  30,  1970,  and  the 
Interim  health  standards  on  June  30,  1970. 
The  act  prescribes  a  program  of  coal  mine 
inspections  to  be  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  determine 
whether  mines  are  operating  in  compliance 
with  prescribed  health  and  safety  standards. 
The  act  provides  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enforce  correction  of 
conditions  or  practices  that  may  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  and  safety  of  miners. 
In  addition,  the  act  requires  that  represent- 
atives of  the  mine  operators  make  certain 
health  and  safety  inspections. 

Health  standards 

The  act  prescribes  health  standards  for 
controlling  resplrable  coal  dust  which  is 
the  cause  of  pneumoconiosis,  known  as  black 
lung.  As  defined  by  the  act,  resplrable  dust 
particles  are  5  microns  or  less  In  slee  (a  mi- 
cron Is  one  twenty-five  thousandths  of  an 
Inch).  Effective  June  30,  1970,  the  amount 
of  such  dust  to  which  a  miner  may  be  ex- 
posed cannot  exceed  3  mlllig^ms  per  cubic 
meter  of  air,  and  after  December  30,  1972,  the 
concentration  cannot  exceed     2  milligrams. 

Operators  who  were  unable  to  comply 
with  the  3-milllgram  standard  could  ob- 
tain from  the  Interim  Compliance  Panel  non- 
compliance permits  for  up  to  1  year  during 
which  time  the  standard,  as  set  by  the  Panel, 
could  not  be  greater  than  4.5  milligrams. 
The  Panel  also  is  authorized  to  grant  per- 
mits for  noncompliance  with  the  2-mllll- 
gram  standard  which  will  become  effective 
after  December  30,  1972. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  Bureau  in- 
spectors to  take  periodic  samples  of  the  con- 
centrations of  resplrable  dust  In  each  mine, 
the  act  requires  mine  operators  to  establish 
sampling  programs  in  each  mine  and  to  sub- 
mit dust  samples  to  the  Bureau  for  evalua- 
tion. 

The  act  also  includes  interim  health  stand- 
ards relating  to  dust  resulting  from  drilling 
in  rock,  dust  when  quartz  is  present,  and 


noise.  The  act  provides  that  miners  be  given 
periodic  chest  X-rays  for  the  detection  of 
black  lung. 

Safety  standards 
The  major  safety  provisions  of  the  act  re- 
late to  roof  control,  ventilation,  and  electrical 
systems  and  equipment.  The  act  also  estab- 
lished safety  requirements  In  the  areas  of 

(1)  combustible  materials  and  rock  dusting, 

(2)  blasting  and  explosives,  (3)  eqtilpment 
for  transporting  miners,  (4)  emergency  shel- 
ters, (5)  communications,  and  (6)  fire  pro- 
tection. 

With  regard  to  roof  support,  the  act  re- 
quired that  mine  operators  submit,  and  the 
Secretary  improve,  a  suitable  roof  centred 
plan  for  each  mine  by  May  29,  1970.  Approved 
roof  control  plans  are  used  during  the  Bu- 
reau's inspections  to  test  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  plan. 

The  act  also  required  each  mine  to  have  an 
approved  ventilation  system  and  methane 
and  dust  control  plan  by  June  28,  1970.  The 
pltm  Is  to  show,  among  other  things,  the 
type  and  location  of  mechanical  ventilation 
equipment  and  the  quantity  and  velocity  of 
air  reaching  each  working  face  (surface 
from  which  coal  is  actually  mined)  in  the 
mine. 

The  act  requires  that,  by  May  29,  1970, 
each  mine  operator  adopt  a  plan  providing 
for  Immediate  actions  to  l)e  taken  when  any 
mine  fan  stops.  The  plan  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  act  provides  that,  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  explosions  and  electroncutions,  the 
electrical  system  and  equipment  meet  cer- 
tain specifications  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary oif  the  Interior.  In  contrast  to  roof  con- 
trol and  ventilation  standards  which  depend 
upon  the  approved  plans  for  each  mine,  elec- 
trical requirements  are  to  be  applied  uni- 
formly to  all  mines. 

CHAPTER    2.    MINE   INSPECTIONS    AND    OPERATING 
PLANS    RELATING   TO    lONE   SAITTTY 

Progress  in  complying  with  requirements 
Of  the  Federal  coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  has  not  been  in  accord  with  the 
target  dates  set  forth  In  the  act,  and  It  does 
not  appear  that  full  compliance  will  be 
achieved  In  the  near  future.  Through 
Decemt)er  31,  1970,  the  two  districts  that  we 
visited — 

Had  made  about  31  percent  of  the  re- 
quired safety  inspections  and  about  1  percent 
of  the  required  health  Inspections; 

Had  approved  about  47  percent  of  the  re- 
quired roof  control  plans,  about  10  p>ercent 
of  the  required  ventilation  plans,  and  about 
44  percent  of  the  required  fan-stoppage 
plans; 

Had  received  about  44  percent  of  the  mine 
operators'  listings  of  electric  equipment  In 
use;   and 

Had  hired  only  76  of  the  318  coal  mine 
Inspectors  that  they  had  planned  to  hire. 

ITie  operators'  required  self-policing  pro- 
grams for  determining  whether  they  were 
complying  with  health  and  safety  require- 
ments also  appeared  to  be  Ineffective.  For  ex- 
ample, the  act  required  coaJ  mine  operators 
to  Inspect  each  mine  before  the  start  of  each 
shift.  We  found  that  the  Bureau  Inspections 
had  disclosed  numerous  violations  which 
should  have  been  Identified  and  corrected 
during  the  operators'  Inspections. 

Bureau  representatives  stated  that  the 
shortage  of  qualified  manpower,  the  short- 
age of  certain  equipment,  and  insufficient 
time  were  the  principal  reasons  for  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  act.  Although 
we  recognize  that  the  passage  of  the  1969 
Eu:t  has  greatly  expanded  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Bureau  and  that  there  are  significant 
problems  in  complying  with  Its  require- 
ments, we  believe  that  the  Bureau  can  do 


more   to  achieve  a   greater   degree   of  com- 
pliance. 

Our  detailed  comments  on  the  above  mat- 
ters foUow. 

Required  number  of  inspections  not  made 
The  act  requires  a  complete  health  and 
safety  lnsi>ectlon  of  each  underground  coal 
mine  at  least  four  times  a  year.  In  addition, 
the  act  requires  that  mines  which  (1) 
liberate  excessive  qtiantltles  of  methane  or 
other  explosive  -gases,  (2)  have  bad  a  gas 
ignition  or  explosion  resulting  In  death  or 
serious  Injury  during  the  past  5  years,  or  (3) 
have  any  other  especially  hazardous  condi- 
tions be  inspected  at  least  once  every  5  work- 
ing days. 

The  mines  subject  to  the  weekly  Inspec- 
tions are  referred  to  by  the  Bureau  as  hazard- 
ous mines,  and  the  weekly  Inspections  are 
called  hazardous  spot  Inspections.  A  spot 
Inspection  generally  Is  confined  to  a  single 
working  section  of  a  mine,  and  a  complete  In- 
spection Includes  the  entire  mine. 

The  schedule  below  shows  the  numbers 
and  types  of  Inspections  required  and  made, 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  act  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  by  the  two  district  offices  In- 
cluded in  our  review.  Safety  standards  be- 
came effective  on  March  30,  1970,  and  health 
standards  became  effective  on  June  30,  1970. 


Number 

District  and 
type  of  inspection 

Required  ' 

Made 

Per- 
cent 

Mount  Hope: 

Hazardous  spot > 

Regular 

2,886 
I  737 

1,510 

440 

28 

527 

554 

16 

52.3 
25  3 

Health 

1,158 

2  4 

Norton: 

Hazardous  spot' 

Regular 

Health 

936 

4,098 
2,732 

56.3 

13.5 

.6 

Total 

13,547 

3.075 

22.7 

<  The  act  required  that  all  mines  be  inspected  4  times  each 
year  but  did  not  specify  the  time  intervals  between  Inspections 
The  number  of  required  regular  and  health  inspections  in  the 
above  table  was  arrived  at  by  prorating  on  the  basis  of  the 
effective  dates  of  the  requirements. 

'  Although  the  act  required  that,  beginning  on  Mar.  30, 1970, 
hazardous  mines  be  inspected  at  least  once  every  5  days,  we 
noted  that  the  Bureau  had  not  made  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
criteria  for  identifying  hazardous  mines  and  had  not  begun  to 
make  the  required  inspections  until  May  1970. 

During  the  same  period  the  two  districts 
also  made  980  partial  but  representative  in- 
spections and  1,026  regular  spot  inspections. 
These  inspections  are  not  specifically  re- 
quired by  the  act. 

A  partial  but  representative  Inspection  Is 
an  Inspection  of  only  a  portion  of  a  mine — 
usually  one  or  two  working  sections.  A  regu- 
lar inspyection  Includes  the  entire  mine.  The 
Bureau  used  the  partial  inspections  as  a 
means  of  reaching  as  many  mines  as  pos- 
sible with  the  available  inspectors.  The  par- 
tial inspections  were  discontinued  about 
mld-1970,  and  we  were  advised  that  the  Bu- 
reau did  not  plan  to  make  any  additional 
Inspections  of  this  type. 

A  regular  spot  inspyection  occurs  when  an 
lnsp>ector  enters  a  mine  to  clear  a  violation 
cited  during  a  previous  Inspection  and  cites 
another  violation.  In  one  district  we  found 
that  Bureau  statistics  on  regular  spot  inspec- 
tions had  been  overstated  in  that  they  had 
Included  at  least  178  Instances  where  no 
form  of  Inspection  actually  had  been  made. 
In  these  cases  coal  mine  inspectors  merely 
delivered  notices  of  violations  to  mine  op- 
erators for  not  submitting  required  ventila- 
tion and  roof  control  plans,  but  the  Inspec- 
tors did  not  go  underground. 

We  were  Informed  by  district  officials  that 
not  all  required  Inspections  had  been  made 
because  of  a  shortage  of  coal  mine  Inspectors. 
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Opportunity  for  more  effective  use  of 
inspectors 

The  two  districts  that  we  visited  use  coal 
mine  Inspectors  to  make  health  Inspections 
which  primarily  Involve  collecting  samples 
of  resplrable  dust.  We  believe  that,  If  less 
qualified  persons  were  used  for  making  health 
Inspections,  the  Bureau  could  use  Its  more 
highly  qualified  Inspectors  more  effectively 
by  freeing  them  to  make  the  more  complex 
safety  inspections. 

The  act  provides  that  coal  mine  inspectors 
be  qualified  by  ( 1 1  practical  experience  in 
the  mining  of  coal.  (2)  experience  as  practi- 
cal mining  engineers,  or  {3i  education.  The 
qualiflcatlons  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment, In  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  require  that  applicants 
have  a  minimum  of  5  years  of  experience, 
consisting  of  3  years  of  general  experience  and 
2  years  of  specialized  experience. 

The  general  experience  requirement  may  be 
met  by  an  applicant  who  has  worked  as  a 
miner,  as  a  miner's  helper,  in  other  positions 
in  a  mine  which  have  provided  him  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  mining  processes,  or 
In  another  occupation  similar  to  mining  op- 
erations, such  as  construction  work  In  which 
excavation  is  a  principal  activity.  Although 
there  is  no  minimum  education  requirement 
for  these  positions,  each  academic  year  of 
study  above  the  high  school  level  may  be 
substituted  for  9  months  of  general  experi- 
ence. 

Specialized  experience  consists  of  man- 
agerial or  supervisory  experience  in  mining  In 
such  positions  as  mining  engineer,  sujjerln- 
tendent.  foreman,  or  other  responsible  posi- 
tions. To  meet  the  speclallzed-experlence 
requirement  for  a  coal  mine  electrical  in- 
spector position,  an  applicant  must  have  had 
experience  as  a  fully  qualified  Journeyman 
electrician  In  coal  mining  or  must  have  held 
a  managerial  position  relating  to  electrical 
requirements  of  coal  mining. 

Persons  hired  to  Inspect  coal  mines  re- 
ceive 10  weeks  of  classroom  training  and  at 
least  3  months  of  field  training  with  constant 
supervision  before  they  are  permitted  to  as- 
sume complete  responsibility  for  coal  mine 
Inspections. 

A  health  inspection  primarily  Involves  the 
collection  of  samples  to  determine  whether 
the  amount  of  resplrable  dust  In  the  mine 
atmosphere  to  which  miners  are  exposed  Is 
within  the  standards  set  forth  In  the  act. 
In  addition  to  taking  these  samples  and  de- 
termining whether  there  Is  compliance  with 
the  dust  standards,  an  Inspector  Is  respon- 
sible for: 

1.  Determining  whether  the  operator  has 
Initiated  the  required  sampling  program. 

2.  Determining  whether  respiratory  equip- 
ment, such  as  self-rescue  units.  Is  avail- 
able to  miners. 

4.  Checking  the  operator's  dust  control 
program  for  its  overall  effectiveness. 

5.  Making  adjustments  to  Bureau  sam- 
pling units. 

6.  Keeping  accurate  notes  and  records  of 
the  health  Inspection. 

We  found  that  health  Inspections  were 
quite  time-consuming.  The  collection  of  a 
resplrable  dust  sample  requires  that  a  sam- 
pling device  be  worn  by,  or  placed  In  the 
proximity  of.  the  miner  whose  atmosphere 
Is  being  tested.  Bureau  procedures  provide 
that  samples  be  collected  for  miners  in  all 
coal-productng  sections  of  the  mine  and  for 
10  percent  of  all  workers  not  in  the  coal- 
producing  sections.  A  determination  of  the 
average  resplrable  dust  concentration  to 
which  each  individual  miner  Is  exposed  re- 
quires the  taking  of  at  least  two  samples 
and  may  require  the  taking  of  as  many  as 
five  samples. 

A  Bureau  official  told  us  that  between  5 
and  6  Inspector  man-days  were  required  to 


collect  the  samples  and  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary report  for  miners  in  one  coal-producing 
section  and  for  10  percent  of  those  miners 
working  outside  of  coal -producing  sections. 
The  total  Inspector  man-days  required  to 
determine  whether  a  mine  la  In  compliance 
with  the  dust  standards  set  forth  in  the  act 
depend  upon  the  number  of  coal-producing 
sections  In  a  particular  mine.  For  example, 
we  found  that  a  total  of  19  man-days  had 
been  spent  in  collecting  dust  samples  at  a 
mine  in  the  Mount  Hope  district.  Test  re- 
.sults  for  the  samples  showed  that  the  opera- 
tor was  In  compliance  with  the  resplrable 
dust  standards. 

On  the  basis  of  our  observation  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  health  inspection  and  discussions 
with  Bureau  officials,  we  believe  that  the 
duties  of  a  health  Inspector  do  not  demand 
the  same  experience  and  traimng  in  electri- 
cal system  and  equipment,  ventilation,  roof 
control,  and  other  areas  which  axe  necessary 
for  coal  mine  Inspectors  who  make  safety 
inspections.  The  use  of  less  qualified  persons 
to  make  health  inspections  could  permit  the 
more  effective  utilization  of  regular  coal  mine 
Inspectors  by  freeing  them  to  make  the  more 
complicated  safety  Inspections. 

Inadequate  sampling  and  inspection 
programs  by  mine  operators 
In  addition  to  requiring  the  Bureau  In- 
spections of  coal  mines,  the  act  requires 
that  the  mine  operators  make  certain  health 
and  safety  examinations,  including  sampling 
respiratory  dust  and  making  preshlft,  on- 
shlf  t,  and  weekly  inspections  of  the  working 
areas.  Our  review  Indicated  that  not  all  the 
operators  were  making  these  inspections  and 
that  some  inspections  which  had  been  made 
were  not  adequate. 

Dust  Sampling 

Effective  June  30.  1970,  each  coal  mine 
operator  was  required  to  Initiate  a  dust- 
sampling  program  to  assist  the  Bureau  In 
determining  whether  the  workers  in  such 
mine  were  being  exposed  to  excessive  quan- 
tities of  resplrable  dust. 

The  operator  must  forward  the  samples 
taJcen  to  the  Bureau's  Pittsburgh  field  group 
where  they  are  measured  and  recorded.  Perti- 
nent Information  concerning  the  samples 
then  is  transmitted  to  the  Bureau's  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  Section  In  Denver 
where  it  is  processed.  These  results  then  are 
transmitted  to  the  resf>ectlve  district  offices 
so  that  appropriate  action  can  be  taken 
where  operators  are  not  in  compliance  with 
the  required  dust  standard. 

Each  operator  initially  is  required  to  col- 
lect and  submit  10  valid  samples  from  each 
coal-producing  section  or  other  areas  where 
dust  Is  generated.  The  operator  subsequently 
is  required  to  collect  five  valid  samples  each 
month  in  each  coal-producing  section  Where 
analysts  of  the  Initial  and  subsequent  sam- 
ples shows  that  the  operator  is  complying 
with  the  applicable  dust  standard,  the  Bu- 
reau may  require  that  samples  be  taken  only 
bimonthly. 

We  discussed  the  implementation  of  the 
mine  operators'  sampling  program  with  re- 
sponsible agency  officials  at  the  Mount  Hope 
and  Norton  District  Offices.  We  were  Informed 
by  district  office  officials  that,  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1970.  about  80  percent  of  the  mines 
in  the  Mount  Hope  district  and,  as  of  No- 
vember 19.  1970,  about  75  percent  of  the 
mines  In  the  Norton  district  had  not  Imple- 
mented fully  the  required  sampling  program. 
Therefore,  although  the  requirement  for  f\Ul 
implementation  of  the  operator's  dust  sam- 
pling program  was  effective  June  30,  1970, 
most  operators  had  not  started  sampling  5 
months  later. 

Reasons  for  not  sampling 
We  discussed  with  officials  of  both  districts 
the  reasons  why  so  many  operators  had  failed 


to  take  dust  samples.  They  Informed  us  that 
an  equipment  shortage  Initially  had  been  a 
major  factor  but  that  this  problem  should 
no  longer  exist.  They  Informed  us  also  that 
many  operators  apparently  had  realized  that 
the  dust  concentrations  In  their  mines  were 
above  the  applicable  standard.  They  Informed 
us  further  that,  rather  than  Initiate  sam- 
pling programs,  be  cited  for  exceeding  duat 
standards,  and  be  required  to  take  samples 
during  every  production  shift  until  the  vio- 
lations were  abated,  these  operators  did  not 
start  sampling  until  corrective  measures  had 
been  taken  to  reduce  dust  concentrations. 

One  of  the  district  officials  advised  us  that, 
because  of  the  Initial  expense  In  purchasing 
equipment  for  dust  control  and  because  of  a 
general  feeling  that  the  law  might  not  be  en- 
forced strictly,  many  operators  had  adopted 
a  "wait  and  see"  attitude,  Intending  to  take 
only  the  minimal  action  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  Bureau's  enforcement  practices. 

Efforts  by  Bureau  to  enforce  dust-sampling 
requirements 

In  an  effort  to  ensure  that  additional  minm 
operators  would  initiate  a  sampling  program, 
a  list  of  mines  which  had  no  sampling  pro- 
gram was  obtained  by  both  district  offices 
from  the  Bureau's  Automatic  Data  Process- 
ing Section  in  Denver.  During  the  first  week 
of  October  1970.  all  mine  operators  deter- 
mined not  to  be  sampling  were  Issued  a 
notice  of  violation  for  failure  to  Initiate  a 
resplrable-dust-sampllng  program. 

The  notice  of  violation  advised  each  op- 
erator that  he  would  be  given  until  October 
26,  1970,  to  abate  the  violation  by  taking  the 
required  samples.  The  notice  further  pro- 
vided, however,  that,  upon  the  presentation 
of  evidence  by  the  operator  to  the  Bureau's 
Washington  headquarters  that  the  violation 
could  not  be  abated  within  the  time  speci- 
fied because  of  unavailability  of  equipment 
or  personnel  which  he  was  attempting  to  ob- 
tain, consideration  would  be  given  to  an 
appropriate  extension  of  time  to  abate  the 
violation. 

We  were  Informed  by  agency  officials  that 
the  health  groups  had  given  high  priority 
to  the  follow-up  of  actions  taken  by  opera- 
tors on  the  notices  Issued  for  these  viola- 
tions. Bureau  records  showed,  however,  that, 
about  1  month  after  these  violations  wSre 
required  to  be  abated,  53  percent  of  the 
mines  in  the  Mount  Hope  district  and  74 
percent  of  the  mines  In  the  Norton  district 
still  had  not  instituted  dust-sampling  pro- 
cedures. Information  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau further  showed  that,  as  of  March  1, 
1971,  22  percent  of  the  mines  In  the  Mount 
Hope  district  and  42  percent  of  the  mines 
in  the  Norton  district  still  had  not  initiated 
dust-sampling  procedures. 

Quality  of  dust  sampling  by  mine  operators 
We  reviewed  the  results  of  the  dust  sam- 
ples taken  on  several  selected  days  by  coal 
mine  operators  who  had  Implemented  the 
sampling  procedures.  We  found  that  more 
than  55  percent  of  the  samples  taken  had 
been  determined  by  the  Pittsburgh  field 
health  group  to  be  unusuable  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  (1)  submitting  erroneous 
data  with  the  sample,  (2)  taking  samples 
on  shifts  where  production  was  less  than 
50  percent  of  normal  production,  and  (3) 
mishandling  sampling  equipment  which 
caused  the  sample  to  be  void. 

During  our  discussions  with  district  office 
officials,  we  were  Informed  that  the  results 
of  the  samples  that  we  had  selected  for  re- 
view were  representative  of  normal  results. 
In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  such  sam- 
ples are  unusable.  It  appears  doubtful  that 
the  mine  operators'  sampling  programs  have 
been  of  much  value  to  the  Bureau  for  en- 
forcement purposes. 
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Safety  Inspections 

Our  review  Indicated  that  there  was  a 
need  for  mine  operators  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  making  the  required  preshlft,  on- 
shift,  and  weekly  inspections  to  detect  condi- 
tions which  constituted  violations  of  manda- 
tory safety  standards  or  other  conditions 
hazardous  to  persons  entering  or  In  the 
mines.  Our  review  of  selected  Bureau  reports 
on  inspections  of  hazardous  mines  showed 
that  mine  operators  repeatedly  had  been 
Issued  notices  for  similar  violations  over  ex- 
tended periods. 

Bureau  officials  agreed  that  many  of  the 
violations  fcr  which  operators  had  been  cited 
by  the  Bureau  were  of  the  type  which  the 
operators'  inspections  should  have  identi- 
fied and  which  shoxild  have  been  corrected 
by  the  operators  prior  to  the  Bureau  inspec- 
tions We  found  evidence  of  the  need  for 
Improvemezits  in  the  inspection  programs  of 
both  large  and  small  mines. 

Section  303  (d)  ( 1 )  of  the  act  provides  that, 
within  3  hours  Immediately  preceding  the 
beginning  of  any  shift  and  before  any  miner 
enters  the  mine,  persons  designated  by  the 
operator  and  certified  by  the  State  as  being 
qualified  to  make  Inspections  examine  the 
active  workings  of  such  mine.  This  preshlft 
Inspection  Is  to  Include  tests  for  accumula- 
tions of  methane  and  for  oxygen  deficiency; 
examination  and  testing  of  the  roof,  face, 
and  rib  conditions  In  such  working  sec- 
tions; examination  of  active  roadways,  travel 
ways,  belt  conveyors  on  which  men  are  car- 
ried, and  approaches  to  abandoned  areas; 
and  tests  for  proper  ventilation. 

Section  303(6)  of  the  act  provides  that,  at 
least  once  during  each  coal-producing  shift 
or  more  often  if  necessary  for  safety,  the 
examiner  be  required  to  make  inspections 
of  each  working  section  similar  to  the  pre- 
shlft inspections.  In  addition  to  requiring 
the  preshlft  and  dally  inspections,  section 
303(f)  of  the  act  requires  the  examiner  to 
make  examinations  In  specific  locations  in 
the  mine  for  hazardous  conditions  at  least 
once  each  week. 

The  act  requires  that  each  operator  pro- 
vide a  program,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Interior,  for  training  prospective  in- 
spectors and  for  retraining  the  certified  In- 
spectors needed  to  conduct  these  Inspections. 

The  mine  operator's  examiner  Is  required 
to  record  the  results  of  his  inspections  in 
books  approved  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior. II  the  examiner  finds  any  hazardous 
condition,  he  should  promptly  notify  the  op- 
erator and  the  condition  should  be  cor- 
rected Immediately. 

In  the  preshlft  Inspection,  he  should  post 
a  "Danger"  sign  conspicuously  at  all  points 
through  which  persons  entering  such  place 
would  be  required  to  pass.  No  person,  other 
than  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  State  mine  In- 
spector, or  persons  authorized  by  the  opera- 
tor to  eliminate  the  noted  hazardous  au- 
thorized by  the  operator  to  eliminate  the 
noted  hazardous  condition,  may  enter  such 
place  while  the  sign  Is  posted.  If  a  condi- 
tion noted  during  the  onshlft  or  weekly  in- 
spection creates  an  Imminent  danger,  the 
operator  Is  required  to  withdraw  all  per- 
sons, except  those  mentioned  above,  from 
the  affected  area  until  the  danger  Is  abated. 

Some  Inspections  performed  by  the  certi- 
fied persons  designated  by  mine  operators 
appeared  to  have  been  Ineffective  because 
certain  hazardous  conditions  and  violations 
of  mandatory  safety  standards,  that  the  op- 
erators should  have  been  made  aware  of  by 
such  Inspections,  were  not  corrected  prior 
to  Bureau  Inspections.  Bureau  Inspection  re- 
ports which  we  reviewed  showed  that  notices 
had  been  issued  repeatedly  for  violations  of 
certain  standards  which  we  selected  for  use 


In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  mine 
operators'  Inspection  programs. 

The  types  of  violations  that  we  selected 
were  (1)  loose  or  Inadequately  supported 
roof;  (2)  Inadequate  ventilation;  (3)  failure 
to  properly  Install  and /or  maintain  line 
brattice  (canvas  or  similar  material  used  in 
mine  passage  to  direct  the  flow  of  air)  to 
provide  adequate  ventilation;  (4)  coal  dust, 
loose  coal,  and  other  combustible  material 
accumulated  In  active  workings  or  on  elec- 
trical equipment;  (5)  Inadequate  rock  dust- 
ing (applying  an  incombustible  material, 
usually  powdered  limestone,  to  the  mine 
surface)  to  maintain  the  required  Incom- 
bustible content  of  the  combined  coal  dust, 
rock  dust,  and  other  dust;  and  (6)  more 
than  one  temporary  splice,  a  temporary 
splice  of  an  unacceptable  quality  in  a  trail- 
ing cable  (a  flexible  electric  cable  connecting 
mine  equipment  to  the  power  source)  for 
electric  equipment. 

We  found  that  in  one  hazardous  mine  the 
Bureau  had  performed  24  spot  inspections 
during  the  7-month  period  ended  December 
31.  1970.  and  had  Issued  to  the  mine  opera- 
tor a  total  of  64  notices  for  violations  of  the 
standards  listed  above,  of  which  15  were  for 
accumulations  of  coal  dust,  loose  coal,  and 
other  combustible  materials  and  14  were  for 
Inadequate  rock  dusting. 

Because  the  mine  was  classified  as  hazard- 
ous under  section  103(1)  of  the  act.  It  was 
subject  to  a  spot  Inspection  at  least  once  dur- 
ing every  5  working  days  at  Irregular  Inter- 
vals. Despite  the  mine  operators'  apparent 
knowledge  that  the  Bureau  inspector  could 
be  expected  during  every  5-worklng-day 
period,  the  Inspector  often  Issued  notices  for 
similar  violations  on  consecutive  inspections. 
The  correction  of  these  violations  did  not 
appear  to  place  any  unreasonable  demands 
on  the  operator  because  they  were  generally 
abated  during  the  Bureau  Inspector's  visits. 

We  discussed  the  Implementation  of  the 
mine  operators'  Inspection  programs  with 
several  mine  operators.  These  ojjerators  ad- 
vised us  of  several  reasons  for  their  being 
cited  repeatedly  for  these  types  of  violations. 
Including  ( 1 )  the  lack  of  certified  persons  to 
perform  the  required  inspections;  (2)  their 
disagreement  with  Bureau  Inspectors'  Judg- 
ment— for  example,  whether  the  amounts  of 
coal  dust,  loose  coal,  and  other  combustible 
material  accumulations  observed  actually 
represented  a  hazardous  condition;  (3)  the 
Inconvenience  or  time  lost  In  correcting  con- 
ditions— for  example,  replacing  temporary 
splices  with  permanent  slices  or  providing 
new  trailing  cables;  and  (4)  the  lack  of  co- 
operation from  the  workers. 

One  mine  company  official  stated  that  a 
planned  program  to  recruit  and  train  more 
persons  needed  to  conduct  the  Inspections 
was  expected  to  achieve  only  limited  success 
because  of  the  workers'  reluctance  to  accept 
the  added  responsibility  of  this  position. 

We  believe  that,  when  Bureau  lnsi>ectlons 
disclose  repeated  violations  of  a  similar  na- 
ture or  when  violations  appear  to  have  existed 
for  long  periods  of  time,  the  Bureau  should 
determine  whether  such  situations  are  at- 
tributable to  the  failure  of  the  mine  opera- 
tor to  provide  for  adequate  inspections,  to 
the  failure  of  the  mine  operator  to  take 
prompt  corrective  actions  on  hazardous  con- 
ditions noted  by  the  Inspector,  or  to  differ- 
ences In  the  way  In  which  the  mine  operator 
and  the  Bureau  Inspector  interpret  the  safety 
standards. 

If  the  Bureau  finds  that  the  operator's 
inspections  are  Inadequate  or  that  prompt 
corrective  actions  are  not  taken,  we  believe 
that  It  would  be  appropriate  to  penalize  the 
operator.  If.  however,  the  Bureau  finds  that 
there  are  differences  In  interpretation  of  the 
requirements,  such  differences  should  be  re- 
solved. 


The  Inconvenience  caused  by  the  need  to 
correct  a  known  statutory  violation — such  as 
the  need  to  replace  temporary  splices  In  trail- 
ing cables — and  the  lack  of  cooperation  from 
the  workers  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  Justi- 
fications for  not  complying  with  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

The  possible  lack  of  objectivity  by  some 
operators  who  Inspect  their  own  mines  may 
cause  them  to  make  ineffective  examinations. 
For  example,  we  noted  one  case  in  which  a 
worker  had  been  Injured  fatally  by  a  roof 
fall  in  a  small  mine.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau's Investigation  report  on  the  fatality, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  accident  wjis  the 
mine  operator's  failure  to  comply  with  his 
roof  control  plan  which  the  Bureau  had  ap- 
proved. The  mine  operator,  who  personally 
made  the  required  inspections  for  hazardous 
conditions,  had  completed  his  Inspection  dtir- 
Ing  the  day  of  the  accident  without  having 
noted  the  noncompliance  with  the  approved 
roof  control  plan. 

The  Bureau  Inspector  who  conducted  the 
investigation  of  the  fatality  told  us  that  the 
mine  operator  had  not  been  following  the 
roof  control  plan  for  at  least  2  days.  He 
agreed  that  the  mine  operator  should  have 
noted  the  hazardous  condition  during  his 
Inspections. 

The  Bureau  Issued  an  order  to  withdraw 
all  persons  from  the  affected  area  because 
of  the  Imminent  danger  of  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  to  the  workmen  as  a  result 
of  conditions  found  In  the  mine  subsequent 
to  the  accident.  Although  a  notice  of  penalty 
pertaining  to  these  conditions  also  had  been 
Issued  to  the  mine  operator,  he  was  not 
cited  for  his  ineffectiveness  or  Indifference  In 
making  the  inspections  required  for  hazard- 
ous conditions. 

A  Bureau  official  advised  us  that  Its  policy 
was  not  to  attempt  to  determine  whether 
violations  of  mandatory  safety  standards  or 
other  conditions  for  which  the  Bureau  in- 
spector Issued  notices  had  been  present  long 
enough  for  the  operators'  mine  Inspectors  to 
have  noted  them  and  for  the  operators  to 
have  effected  their  correction  prior  to  the 
Bureau  Inspectors'  visit. 

We  believe  that  effective  preshlft,  onshlft, 
and  weekly  inspections  by  the  mine  oper- 
ators could  result  in  fewer  repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  type  discussed  above  and  In 
safer  conditions  for  the  mine  workers.  There- 
fore the  Bureau  should  require  that  the  mine 
operators  Implement  effective  Inspection  pro- 
grams. To  achieve  more  effective  examina- 
tions will  require  the  operators  to  devote 
more  emphasis  to  recruiting  and  training 
persons  to  perform  these  inspections.  The 
operators  also  must  provide  for  the  prompt 
correction  of  hazardous  conditions  brought 
to  their  attention  by  their  inspectors  If  the 
required  Inspections  are  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose. 

Delays  in  suhmission  and  approval  of  plana 

for  roof  control,  ventilation,  fan  stoppage, 

and  equipment  listings 

The  act  requires  that  mine  operators  sub- 
mit, and  the  Bureau  approve,  plans  for  roof 
control  and  for  stopp>age  by  May  29,  1970, 
and  plans  for  ventilation  by  June  28,  1970. 
The  act  requires  also  that  operators  ftimlsh 
the  Bureau,  by  May  30,  1970,  with  a  listing 
of  all  electric  equipment  in  use  In  the  areas 
where  coal  actually  Is  being  mined.  Our  re- 
view showed  that  many  such  plans  and  list- 
ings had  not  been  submitted  and  approved 
as  of  December  1970. 

The  act  requires  further  that  roof  control 
and  ventilation  plans  be  reviewed  by  the 
Bureau  at  least  every  6  months.  Neither  dis- 
trict had  begun  this  review  process  at  the 
time  of  our  review  due  to  the  backlog  of 
initial  approvals.  We  found  that,  until  re- 
cently, the  Bureau  had  done  little  to  Induce 
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operators  to  submit  the  required  plans  and 
listings.  The  responsibility  for  reviewing  and 
approving  plana  had  been  delegated  to  the 
district  office  level  with  little  or  no  direc- 
tion from  the  Bureau  headquarters.  More  de- 
tailed comments  on  these  matters  follow. 
Roof  control  plans 
The  roof  control  plan  describes  the  type 
and  spacing  of  roof  supports  used,  the  pro- 
cedures for  Installing  the  supports,  and  the 
sequence  of  mining  to  be  followed.  Approved 
plana  are  required  to  be  posted  at  the  mine 
to   Inform    miners   of   the   procedures   that 


should  be  followed  In  their  day-to-day  op- 
erations and  to  provide  criteria  to  be  used 
by  inspectors  In  citing  unsafe  roof  conditions 
or  practices. 

Roof  falls  are  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  fatalities  In  underground  coal  mining. 
During  calendar  years  1969  and  1970,  the 
number  of  fatalities  from  this  cause  reported 
by  the  Bureau  was  72  and  77,  respectively. 
The  purpose  of  the  roof  control  plan  Ls  to 
reduce  this  hazard. 

The  schedule  below  shows  the  number  of 
plans  submitted  and  approved  by  May  29, 
1970,  and  December  7, 1970. 


District 


Apptoximate 

number 

Dat«  required 


Number  Number  Percent  ot 

of  plans  ot  plans     required  plans 

submitted  approved  approved 


Mount  Hope May  29,1970 

Dec.  7, 1970 

Norton May  29,1970 

Dk.  7. 1970 


sn 

580 
1.36S 
1.36S 


355 

536 

75 

874 


'12 
■831 


15 

I 

61 


'  Includes  botli  tentative  and  fully  approved  plans. 

The  Department's  regulations  published  on 
March  28,  1970,  set  forth  specific  Items  of 
Information  required  In  all  roof  control  plans 
and  establish  the  criteria  by  which  district 
managers  are  to  be  guided  In  approving  the 
plans.  The  regulations  state  that  the  criteria 
relate  to  normal  conditions  of  roof,  face,  and 
ribs  and  that  abnormal  conditions  will  re- 
quire additional  measures.  The  regulations 
state  also  that  roof  control  plans  which  do 
not  conform  to  these  criteria  may  be  ap- 
proved, provided  that  the  operator  can  show 
that  the  resultant  roof  conditions  will  not 
pose  a  hazard  to  the  miners. 

GCnjANCX   FROM    BUKEA0    HEAI>«UARTEas 

We  found  that  methods  for  approving  such 
plans  and  the  contents  of  approved  plans 
varied  significantly  between  the  two  districts 
that  we  visited.  We  believe  that  this  prob- 
lem is  largely  attributable  to  the  Bureau 
headquarters'  delegating  the  approval  process 
to  the  district  offices  without  providing  suf- 
ficient guidance  as  to  the  method  to  be 
used  and  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
Department's  regulations  are  to  be  applied 
in  reviewing  roof  control  plans. 

The  procedures  for  approval  of  roof  con- 
trol plans  at  the  Mount  Hope  District  Office 
include.  In  addition  to  evaluations  of  data 
submitted  by  the  mine  operators,  visits  to 
the  mines  by  roof  control  specialists  for  ob- 
servations of  conditions  and  discussions  with 
mine  operators.  At  the  Norton  District  Office, 
the  approval  process  consisted  primarily  of 
evaluations  of  the  content  of  the  plans  and 
did  not  Include  visits  to  the  mines.  At  the 
Norton  District  Office,  the  roof  control  plans 
are  either  disapproved,  approved  tentatively, 
or  approved  fully,  the  approval  depending 
upon  their  completeness:  whereas,  at  the 
Mount  Hope  District  Office,  plans  are  either 
approved  fully  or  disapproved. 

We  randomly  selected  and  reviewed  80  roof 
control  plans  that  had  been  submitted  to 
the  two  districts  that  we  visited.  We  found 
that  plans  approved  at  the  Mount  Hope  dis- 
trict contained  all  the  required  general  in- 
formation and  generally  met  the  guidelines 
set  forth  in  the  Depyartment's  regulations. 
We  found  that,  generally,  plans  which  had 
been  approved  tentatively  at  the  Norton  dis- 
trict did  not  contain  all  the  required  general 
Information  and  appeared  to  meet  less  than 
half  of  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  regu- 
lations. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  plans  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  set  forth  In  the  regula- 
tions, there  was  no  evidence  that  the  opera- 
tors hawl  shown,  as  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations,  that  resultant  roof  con- 
ditions would  not  pose  a  hazard  to  the  min- 


ers. We  found  that  the  Norton  District  Of- 
fice had  fully  approved  a  few  plans  that  con- 
tained all  the  required  general  Information 
and  that  met  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  the  regulations. 

We  were  informed  by  Norton  District  Of- 
fice officials  that  they  had  not  followed  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  Department's  regu- 
lations because,  on  April  23,  1970,  a  Federal 
Judge  in  Abingdon,  Virginia,  Issued  an  order 
restraining  the  Bureau  from  enforcing  the 
regulations.  (See  p.  43.)  Although  the  Bu- 
reau may  have  been  restrained  from  en- 
forcing the  regulations,  we  are  unaware  of 
any  reason  why  the  Bureau  did  not  use  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  regulations  as  a 
guide  in  reviewing  the  roof  control  plans.  We 
were  advised,  moreover,  by  officials  at  the 
Mount  Hope  District  Office  that  It  was  their 
policy  to  use  the  regulations  as  a  guide  in 
the  approval  process. 

Additionally  we  noted  that,  on  August  7. 
1970.  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mineral  Re- 
sources, made  the  following  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

"On  March  30,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  began 
to  make  Inspections  under  the  new  law.  cit- 
ing violations  with  reference  to  the  March 
28  regulation.  On  April  23,  a  Pederal  Judge  In 
Abingdon,  Virginia.  Issued  an  order  restrain- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  enforcing  the 
regulations,  and  they  have  not  been  used  as 
a  reference  for  citing  violations  since  that 
time.  They  have  continued  to  be  used  by  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Inspectors,  however,  as  a  guide 
In  determining  whether  or  not  operators  are 
in  compliance  with  the  statutory  standards, 
and  violations  of  the  statutory  standards 
have  been  cited  accordingly.  Consequently, 
the  court  order  restraining  the  Bureau  from 
enforcing  the  regulations  has  had  only  a 
minimal  effect  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
law." 

We  were  Informed  by  Norton  District  Office 
officials  that,  subsequent  to  the  lifting  of 
the  Injunction  In  November  1970,  approved 
roof  control  plans  would  comply  with  all  the 
mandatory  general  Information  requirements 
in  the  regulations,  such  as  those  providing 
for  disclosure  of  names  and  addresses  of  the 
company,  the  mine,  and  responsible  offi- 
cials: the  description  of  the  type  of  roclc 
above  and  below  the  coalbed;  and  the 
sequence  of  mining  and  Installation  of  roof 
supports. 

With  respect  to  the  other  criteria  set  forth 
In  the  regulations  governing  such  things  as 
plans  for  installation  of  roof  bolts  to  support 
the  mine  roof,  types  of  roof  bolts  to  be  used, 
and  recovery  of  coal  pillars  upon  completion 
of  mining  activities  In  a  given  section  of  the 


mine,  the  Norton  district  took  the  position 
that  they  would  only  be  Included  in  roof 
control  plans  If  district  officials  considered 
them  to  be  necessary  for  specific  mines. 

In  contrast  to  the  approach  followed  by  the 
Norton  district,  we  were  informed  by  Mount 
Hope  district  officials  that  they  had  required 
compliance  with  all  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
the  regulations,  except  when  mine  operators 
could  demonstrate  that  noncompliance  would 
no„  result  in  any  less  protection  to  the 
miners.  It  appears  that  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mount  Hope  district  are  more 
in  line  with  the  intent  of  the  regulations 
which  provide  that: 

"Roof  control  plans  which  do  not  conform 
to  these  criteria  may  be  approved  providing 
the  operator  can  satisfy  the  District  Manager 
that  the  resultant  roof  conditions  will  pro- 
vide no  less  than  the  same  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  miners." 

We  believe  that  the  situation  described 
above  is  illustrative  of  the  need  for  the  Bu- 
reau headquarters  to  provide  more  guidance 
and  direction  to  Its  district  officers  in  ap- 
proving roof  control  plans. 

Shortage  of  personnel 

On  December  30,  1969,  when  the  1969  act 
was  approved,  the  roof  control  group  at  the 
Mount  Hope  District  Office,  whose  function 
is  to  review  and  approve  roof  control  plans 
for  each  mine  in  the  district — about  580 
mines  In  November  1970 — consisted  of  a  min- 
ing engineer  and  a  coal  mine  Inspector  At 
the  time  of  our  review,  the  group  had  been 
Increased  to  seven  members — a  supervisor,  an 
engineer,  four  coal  mine  Inspectors,  and  a 
secretary.  The  supervisor  estimated  that  a 
total  of  15  members  were  required  to  fully 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  under  the  act. 

The  Norton  District  Office  roof  control 
group,  with  responslbilltiea  for  about  1.365 
mines  in  November  1970,  consisted  of  five 
members  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  office 
In  November  1970.  The  group  consisted  of  a 
supervisor,  a  mining  engineer,  and  three  coal 
mine  Inspectors.  The  Assistant  District  Man- 
ager estimated  that  the  roof  control  group 
would  be  Increased  to  32  members  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  roof  control 
plans  which  the  roof  control  groups  in  these 
two  districts  have  been  able  to  approve  since 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  it  is  obvious 
that  neither  district  has  had  sufficient  staff 
devoted  to  this  activity  to  enable  them  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  for  approval 
of  roof  control  plana  set  forth  in  the  act. 
Informing  mine  operators  of  requirements 

Both  districts  conducted  meetings  to  in- 
form members  of  the  coal  mine  Industry 
about  the  requirements  of  the  act.  We  were 
advised  that  provisions  of  the  act  also  had 
been  discussed  with  operators  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis.  We  were  Informed  at  the  Mount 
Hope  District  Office  that  most  of  the  meet- 
ings had  consisted  of  a  brief  presentation  on 
each  functional  area  of  the  act,  followed  by 
a  question  and  answer  period.  No  written 
material  concerning  Implementation  proce- 
dures was  provided.  District  officials  told  us 
that  the  meetings  had  been  publicized  highly 
but  that  they  had  no  assurance  that  all  mine 
operators  iiad  been  contacted  concerning  the 
new  act.  We  were  told  that  some  of  the  larger 
meetings,  such  as  the  one  held  in  Beckley, 
West  Virginia,  had  attracted  600  to  800  peo- 
ple. 

Additional  notice  was  provided  to  the  mine 
operators  on  March  28.  1970,  when  the  De- 
partment published  its  regulations,  which 
Included  the  requirements  for  roof  control 
plans,  in  the  Federal  Register  and  stated  that 
such  plans  should  be  filed  with  the  appro- 
priate district  manager  by  April  20.   1970 

Although  the  Bureau  made  an  effort  to 
inform  mine  operators  of  the  requirements 
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for  submitting  roof  control  plans,  there  Is  no 
assurance  that  all  operators  had  knowledge 
of  these  requirements.  District  office  officials 
advised  us  that  some  operators,  especially 
small  operators,  had  not  submitted  roof  con- 
trol plans  because  they  had  been  unaware  of 
the  requirement  to  do  so. 

In  July  1970  Mount  Hofje  officials  con- 
tacted the  mine  operators  who  had  not  sub- 
mitted plans  and  requested  them  to  do  so. 
Except  for  reminders  to  the  operators  con- 
cerning the  need  to  submit  roof  control 
plans  at  such  times  as  Bureau  Inspectors 
made  inspections  at  Individual  mines,  no 
specific  efforts  to  Inform  the  mine  operators 
to  submit  the  plans  were  made  by  either  of 
the  districts  that  we  visited  until  early  in 
December  1970.  On  December  3  Bureau  head- 
quarters directed  all  district  offices  who  had 
not  submitted  plans.  Thus  the  Bureau  now 
appears  to  be  making  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
required  plans. 

Ventilation  plans 

The  ventilation  system  and  methane  and 
dust  control  plan  (ventilation  plan)  includes 
a  map  of  the  mine  and  shows  (1)  the  type 
and  location  of  ventilation  equipment  and 
regulators  Installed  in  the  mine,  (2)  the 
quantity  and  direction  of  air  flow  In  the 
mine,  and  (3)  the  methane  and  dust  control 
practices  employed  in  the  mine.  The  act  re- 
quired mine  operators  to  submit,  and  the 
Bureau  to  approve,  such  a  plan  for  each 
mine  by  June  28,  1970.  Our  review  showed 
that  no  ventilation  plans  had  been  approved 
by  the  required  date. 

The  schedule  below  shows  the  nimiber  of 
plans  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
two  districts  at  which  we  made  our  review- 


Approx-  Number  Number  Percent 

imate  of  of  of 

number  plans  plans  required 

re-  sub-  ap-  plans 


Oisliict  and  date 

quired 

mitted 

proved 

approved 

MounI  Hope: 

June  28, 1970... 

580 

120 

Dec  7,  1970 

580 

365 

41 

7 

Norton. 

June  28,  1970 

1  365 

28 

Dec  7,  1970 

1,365 

227 

144 

11 

Department  regulations  for  ventilation 
plans  list  general  information  to  be  included 
In  the  plans  and  criteria  by  which  the  dis- 
trict managers  should  be  guided  in  approv- 
ing the  plans. 

Guidance  from  Bureau  headquarters 

Department  regulations  do  not  establish 
the  procedures  for  approving  the  plans,  and 
little  guidance  has  been  furnished  otherwise 
to  the  districts  by  Bureau  headquarters.  We 
found  that  the  methods  for  approving  the 
plans  and  the  content  of  the  plans  varied 
significantly  between  the  two  districts  that 
we  visited. 

At  the  Mount  Hop>e  district,  the  approval 
process  includes  visits  to  the  mines  by  mem- 
bers of  the  district's  ventilation  group  who 
observe  the  conditions  of  the  mines  and  ad- 
vise the  mine  operators  of  any  revisions  nec- 
essary to  make  the  plans  acceptable. 

At  the  Norton  district,  the  approval  proc- 
ess is  based  on  the  cont-ent  of  the  plans  and 
does  not  Include  visits  to  the  mines. 

We  randomly  selected  and  reviewed  18 
ventilation  plans  to  determine  the  content 
of  the  plans  at  the  two  districts  that  we 
visited. 

Aa  was  the  case  with  roof  control  plans, 
ventilation  plans  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by,  the  Mount  Hope  district  contained  vir- 
tually all  the  provisions  required  by  the 
regulations,  whereas  ventilation  plana  ap- 
proved by  the  Norton  district  contained  about 
half  of  the  provisions.  Unlike  the  Norton 
district's  practice  of  tentatively  or  fully  ap- 
proving roof  control  plana  on  the  basis  of 
the  completeness  of  such  plans,  however, 
ail  ventilation  plans  were  approved  fully. 

The  provisions  to  which  moat  of  the  plans 


approved  by  the  Norton  district  did  not  con- 
form related  to  (1)  limits  of  the  mine  prop- 
erty, (2)  oil  and  gas  wells,  (3)  abnormal 
conditions  or  faults,  (4)  velocity  of  air,  (5) 
entry  height,  (6)  abandoned  or  pillared 
areas,  (7)  auxiliary  fans,  and  (8)  bleeder  sys- 
tems. NcHton  officials  agreed  that  ventilation 
plana  which  contained  very  little  informa- 
tion had  been  approved.  These  officials  In- 
formed us  that,  In  their  opinions,  any  plan 
was  better  than  no  plan  at  all  and  that  the 
Inadequate  plans  would  b«  Improved  during 
the  6-month  review  process.  As  mentioned 
previously,  neither  district  had  begun  the 
review  process  because  of  the  backlog  of 
Initial  approvals. 

Norton  district  officials  advised  us  that  an- 
other reason  that  the  plans  had  not  con- 
tained more  of  the  required  Information  was 
because  all  regulations  Issued  before  Novem- 
ber 20,  1970.  were  considered  unenforceable 
because  of  a  district  court  Injunction.  (See 
p.  43.) 

We  were  Informed  by  Norton  district  offi- 
cials that,  subsequent  to  the  lifting  of  the 
Injunction  In  November  1970,  approved  ven- 
tilation plans  would  contain  all  the  Informa- 
tion which  the  regulations  required  the  oper- 
ators to  submit,  such  as  that  information 
disclosing  the  methane  and  dust  control  prac- 
tices followed  and  showing  air  quantities 
and  velocities  In  the  ventilation  systems 
used. 

Other  criteria  for  approval  of  ventilation 
systems  set  forth  In  the  regulations  govern 
such  things  as  the  arrangement  of  the  ven- 
tilation system  In  mines  using  multiple 
mam  fans  to  prevent  the  accidental  reversal 
of  the  air  flow  In  case  a  ventilating  fan  falls 
and  the  methods  and  materials  for  con- 
structing permanent  partitions  to  direct  the 
flow  of  air.  The  Norton  district  took  the 
position  that  these  criteria  would  be  Includ- 
ed In  ventilation  plans  only  If  district  offi- 
cials considered  them  to  be  necessary  for 
specific  mines. 

In  contrast  to  the  approach  followed  by 
the  Norton  district,  we  were  Informed  by 
Mount  Hope  district  officials  that  they  re- 
quired compliance  with  all  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  the  regulations  except  when  mine 
operators  could  demonstrate  that  noncom- 
pliance would  not  result  in  any  less  protec- 
tion to  the  miners.  It  appears  that  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  Mount  Hope 
district  are  more  In  line  with  the  Intent  of 
the  regulations  which  provide  that: 

"A  ventilation  system  and  dust  control 
plan  not  conforming  to  these  criteria  may 
be  approved,  providing  the  operator  can  sat- 
isfy the  District  Manager  that  the  results  of 
such  ventilation  system  and  dust  control 
plan  wUl  provide  no  less  than  the  same 
measure  of  protection  to  the  miners." 

In  our  opinion,  the  above  differences  In 
the  review  and  approval  processes  and  in 
the  content  of  plans  between  the  two  dis- 
tricts that  we  visited  are  additional  indica- 
tions that  district  offices  need  more  specific 
guidance  from  Bureau  headquarters. 

Mount  Hop>e  and  Norton  district  officials 
Informed  us  that  the  ventilation  plans  had 
not  been  submitted  and  approved  as  re- 
quired because  (1)  mine  operators  lacked 
the  capabilities  to  prepare  the  plans  and 
needed  assistance  from  the  Bvireau;  (2)  mine 
operators  were  confused  about  what  the 
plans  were  required  to  contain,  especially 
since  the  Injunction  was  obtained  against 
the  regulations;  and  (3)  the  districts  lacked 
adequate  personnel  to  assist  operators  and 
to  review  and  approve  plans. 

Shortage  of  personnel 
The  ventilation  group  at  the  Mount  Hope 
District  Office  was  set  up  In  April  1970  with 
three  members — a  supervisor,  a  mining  en- 
gineer, and  a  ooal  mine  Inspector.  The  group 
Is  responsible  for  reviewing  and  approving 
ventilation  plans  for  all  mines  In  the  dis- 
trict— about  580  mines  In  November  1970.  At 
the  time  of  otir  visit  to  the  Mount  Hope  Dis- 
trict Office  In  November  1970,  the  group  had 


been  Increased  to  eight  members — a  super- 
visor, five  engineers,  a  trainee,  and  a  oo«l 
mine  Inspector.  The  supervisor  estimates  that 
a  total  of  30  members  will  be  required  to 
fully  carry  out  the  group's  responslbllltlee 
under  the  act. 

The  ventilation  group  at  the  Norton  dis- 
trict was  set  up  in  July  1970  with  one  mem- 
ber— a  ventilation  engineer.  The  group  Is  re- 
sponsible for  approving  ventilation  plans  for 
alxmt  1365  mines.  At  the  time  of  our  re- 
view, the  group  still  consisted  of  only  the 
ventilation  engineer.  A  district  official  esti- 
mates that  a  total  of  11  members  are  needed 
In  the  district  and  field  offices. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  ventilation 
plans  which  the  ventilation  groups  in  these 
two  districts  have  been  able  to  approve  since 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  it  Is  obvious 
that  neither  district  has  had  sufficient  staff 
devoted  to  this  activity  to  enable  them  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  for  approval 
of  ventilation  plans  set  forth  in  the  act. 
Informing  mine  operators  of  requirements 

The  efforts  made  to  inform  members  of 
the  coal  mine  Industry  of  the  requirements 
of  the  act  were  discussed  on  page  28. 

We  found  that,  in  August  1970,  Mount 
Hope  district  personnel  contacted  mines 
which  had  not  submitted  plans  and  re- 
quested them  to  do  so.  No  special  effort,  other 
than  reminders  of  the  need  to  submit  such 
plans  when  inspectors  visited  individual 
mines  to  make  inspections,  was  made  by  the 
Norton  district. 

On  December  3,  1970.  Bureau  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  sent  a  directive  to  the 
districts  to  immediately  issue  notices  of  vio- 
lation to  mine  operators  who  had  not  sub- 
mitted the  plans  for  approval.  It  appeart 
that  the  Bureau  Is  now  making  a  more  con- 
certed effort  to  obtain  the  required  plans. 
Pan-Stoppage  Plans 

The  act  required  mine  operators  to 
submit,  and  the  Bureau  to  approve,  fan- 
stoppage  plans  for  each  underground  coal 
mine  by  May  29,  1970.  The  plan  describes 
steps  to  be  followed  in  the  event  that  a  fan 
used  for  ventilating  the  mine  stops  for  any 
reason.  Approved  plans  are  to  be  posted  on 
the  mine  bulletin  board  so  that  miners  will 
be  aware  of  specific  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  case  of  fan  stoppage. 

The  act  states  that  the  plan  is  to  provide 
for  immediate  action  by  the  operator  to  (1) 
withdraw  all  persons  from  the  working  sec- 
tions, (2)  cut  off  the  power  In  the  mine  on  a 
timely  basis,  (3)  provide  or  restoring  power 
and  resuming  work  if  ventilation  is  restored 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  and  (4) 
provide  for  withdrawing  all  persons  from 
the  mine  If  ventilation  cannot  be  restored 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  De- 
partment regulations  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  March  28.  1970,  define  the 
reasonable  period  of  time  as  not  mwe  than 
15   minutes. 

The  schedule  below  shows  the  number  of 
plans  submitted  to,  and  approved  by.  the 
two  districts  at  which  we  made  our  review. 
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Mount  Hope: 

May  29,  1970.... 

580 

180 

78 

13 

Dec.  31,  1970  ... 

580 

448 

352 

61 

Norton: 

May  29.  1970.... 

1.365 

150 

150 

11 

Dec.  7,  1970 

1.365 

500 

500 

37 

Reasons  g^iven  by  district  officials  for  oper- 
ators not  submitting  plans  as  required  were 
much  the  same  as  the  reasons  g^ven  for  not 
submitting  roof  control  plans.  We  were  in- 
formed that  plans  had  not  been  submitted 
as  required  because  some  operators  (I)  were 
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unaware   of   the   requirement   or    (2)    were 
reluctant  to  comply  with  the  provisions. 

We  found  that,  although  many  of  the 
required  plans  had  not  been  submitted  at 
the  time  of  our  review,  the  two  districts 
had  done  little  to  induce  operators  to  submit 
the  plans.  In  August  1970  the  Mount  Hope 
district  contacted  mines  which  had  not  sub- 
mitted plans  and  requested  them  to  do  so; 
however,  the  Norton  district  had  made  no 
follow-up  effort  as  of  the  time  of  our  review. 
Although  the  act  and  the  Department 
regulations  were  specific  as  to  what  the 
plans  should  contain,  we  found  that  the 
Bureau  had  established  no  written  proce- 
dures for  reviewing  plans.  The  methods  for 
reviewing  the  plans  and  the  contents  of 
the  plans  dlflfered  In  the  two  districts  that 
we  visited 

At  the  Mount  Hope  district,  plans  are 
reviewed  for  conformity  with  the  required 
Items.  Plans  which  do  not  contain  all  re- 
quired Items  are  disapproved  and  returned 
to  the  operator,  specifying  what  additional 
Information  is  needed.  In  the  Norton  dis- 
trict, plans  received  are  amended  by  district 
officials  to  Include  the  specific  criteria  re- 
quired by  the  act  and  the  regulations  and 
are  returned  to  the  operator  approved  as 
amended. 

We  reviewed  a  total  of  24  plans  in  the  two 
districts  to  determine  the  cont«nts  of  the 
plans.  Plans  approved  in  the  Mount  Hope 
district  contained  all  required  Items;  how- 
ever, several  plans  amended  and  approved 
by  the  Norton  district  did  not.  For  example, 
one  such  plan  at  the  Norton  district  did  not 
show  a  reasonable  time  for  restoring  ven- 
tilation, and  another  plan  did  not  provide 
for  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  persons 
from  the  working  sections. 

Norton  officials  advised  us  that  plans 
which  did  not  contain  all  the  required  items 
had  been  approved  erroneously.  They  ad- 
vised us  that  all  approved  plans  would  be 
reviewed  and  that  those  that  were  deSiclent 
would  be  revised  to  include  all  necessary 
requirements. 

Listings  of  Electric  Equipment 
The  act  required  each  mine  operator  to 
file  with  the  Bureau's  district  offices  by  May 
30,  1970,  a  listing  of  all  electric  equipment  in 
use  la  areas  where  coal  actually  was  being 
mined.  The  listing  Is  required  to  show,  among 
other  things,  whether  the  equipment  is  rated 
permissible  and  is  maintained  in  permissible 
condition  or  whether  It  is  nonpermlsslble. 
Permissible  equipment  is  equipment  which 
meets  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Bu- 
reau to  prevent  the  equipment  from  causing 
a  mine  Are  or  a  mine  explosion. 

We  have  been  advised  by  district  office  offi- 
cials that  the  listings  can  be  used  for  the 
following  purposes. 

Information  shou-lng  the  amount  of  non- 
permissible  equipment  used  In  industrj-  will 
be  helpful  in  determining  how  much  per- 
missible equipment  will  be  needed  in  the 
future  to  comply  with  the  act. 

The  listings  can  be  used  In  evaluating  the 
reasonableness  of  applications  that  may  be 
filed  In  the  future  by  mine  operators  for  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  using  nonpermlsslble 
equipment. 

The  listings  can  assist  Inspectors  by  show- 
ing what  equipment  must  be  maintained  In 
permissible  condition. 

We  were  told  by  an  official  of  the  Bureau's 
Health  and  Safety  Technical  Support  Center 
In  Denver  that  the  Bureau  had  no  reliable 
records  of  the  mines  which  had  submitted 
the  listings;  however,  on  the  basis  of  rough 
estimates  furnished  by  the  Bureau,  it  ap- 
peared that  about  44  percent  of  the  mine 
operators  In  the  two  dlsrtrlcts  that  we  visited 
had  filed  the  required  listings  a£  of  December 
31,  1970. 

We  were  Informed  that  neither  of  th« 
districts  had  made  an  effort  to  contact  mine 
operators  but  that  operatcn^  who  had  not 
submitted  the  listings  had  been  sent  letters. 
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reminding  them  of  the  need  to  submit  such 
listings,  by  Bureau  headquarters  during  the 
last  week  in  November  1970. 

We  noted  that,  as  of  December  31,  1970, 
only  15  notices  of  violation  had  been  issued 
for  not  submitting  the  required  listings  in 
the  two  districts  that  we  visited. 

Conclitsions 

During  the  first  year  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  Implementing  the  provisions  requiring  a 
prescribed  number  of  coal  mine  Inspections, 
the  institution  of  a  respirable-dust-sampllng 
program,  and  the  approval  of  plans  for  roof 
control,  ventilation,  and  fan  stoppage. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  to 
achieve  full  compliance  with  these  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  Although  we  recognize  that 
the  passage  of  the  1969  act  has  greatly  ex- 
panded the  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  that  there  are  significant  prob- 
lems in  complying  with  its  requirements,  we 
believe  that  the  Department  and  the  Bureau 
can  do  more  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
compliance. 

Recovxmcndations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior 
We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  require  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to: 

Consider  hiring  and  training  persons  with 
lower  qualifications  than  those  of  regular 
coal  mine  Inspectors  to  specialize  in  health 
Inspections  and  to  thereby  free  more  regular 
Inspectors  to  make  the  more  complicated 
safety  inspections,  If  the  Bureau  Is  unable 
to  hire  the  necessary  more  highly  qualified 
regular  Inspectors. 

Require  the  district  offices  to  monitor  the 
resplrable-dust-sampllng  activities  which 
the  mine  operators  must  perform  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  concentration  of  such  dust 
is  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  health 
standards  and  to  assist  the  mine  oi>erator8  in 
overcoming  problems  In  their  sampling  oper- 
ations. 

Require  Federal  coal  mine  inspectors  to 
review  the  adequacy  of  safety  inspections 
made  by  employees  of  mine  operators  and 
to  cite  violations  where  adequate  inspections 
are  not  made  or  where  mine  operators  fall 
to  take  actions  to  abate  hazardous  condi- 
tions found  by  their  inspectors.  If.  in  eval- 
uating the  adequacy  of  the  operator's  in- 
spection, the  Biu-eau  Inspector  finds  that  the 
operator's  Inspection  was  Inadequate  because 
of  differences  between  Interpretations  of  the 
safety  standard,  the  Bureau  should  consult 
with  the  mine  operator  to  resolve  these  dif- 
ferences. 

Provide  additional  guidance  and  direction 
to  the  district  offices  with  respect  to  Infor- 
mation which  roof  control  and  ventilation 
plans  are  required  to  contain  and  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used  in  reviewing  such  plans. 

Intensify  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to  re- 
cruit qualified  persons  to  review  and  ap- 
prove roof  control  plans  and  ventilation 
plans. 

Increase  the  Bureau's  efforts  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements of  the  act  by  assessing  appropri- 
ate penalties  to  mine  operators  who  fall  to 
submit  required  plans,  InlUate  and  carry 
out  required  health  and  safety  programs,  or 
otherwise  violate  the  requirements  of  the 
act. 

In  commenting  on  our  draft  report  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Survey  and  Review,  In  a  letter  dated 
March  29,  1971  (see  app.  H) ,  stated  that  the 
report  was  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines'  efforts  to  Implement  the  act 
within  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  re- 
port and  that,  with  one  exception,  actions 
responsive  to  our  recommendations  had  been 
Initiated  or  planned.  The  Director  did  not 
indicate  what  specific  actions  and  plana 
were  Initiated  or  formtilated. 


The  Department  disagreed  with  our  pro- 
posal that  consideration  be  given  to  hiring 
people  with  lower  qualifications  than  those 
of  regular  coal  mine  Inspectors  to  specialize 
in  health  inspections.  The  principal  reasons 
given  by  the  Department  for  disagreeing  with 
our  proposal  follow. 

The  Bureau  expects  to  recruit,  bv  June  30 
the  required  minimum  number  of 'personnel 
to  make  all  the  inspections  required  by  the 
act. 

The  Bureau  Is  currently  using  inspector- 
trainees  and  technicians  to  assist  in  both 
health  and  safety  inspections  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
done  without  reducing  the  qualltv  of  the 
Inspections. 

All  Inspectors  should  be  capable  of  en- 
forcing both  health  and  safety  standards  and 
of  advising  operators  of  changes  that  are 
needed  for  compliance  with  the  law  in  both 
respects  at  all  times  that  they  are  in  the 
mines. 

We  agree  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  it  Is  desirable  that  all  Inspectors 
be  capable  of  enforcing  both  health  and 
safety  standards  and  of  advising  operators  of 
changes  needed  for  compliance  with  the  law. 
We  believe,  however,  that.  If  the  Bureau  ex- 
periences any  serious  difficulty  in  meeting 
its  recruitment  goals  for  regular  coal  mine 
Inspectors,  the  Department  should  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  the  possibility  of  hiring 
less  qualified  persons  to  make  health 
Inspections. 

CHAPTER    3.    NEED    FOB    CLEAR    AND    STRICT 
ENFORCEMENT    POLICY 

Since  the  act  became  effective,  Bureau  of 
Mines  Inspectors  have  made  many  Inspec- 
tions, cited  mine  operators  for  many  viola- 
tions during  their  inspections,  and  required 
operators  to  abate  the  specific  violations 
cited.  When  the  Inspectors  made  subsequent 
inspections  of  these  mines,  numerous  new 
violations  were  cited  and,  In  many  Instances, 
the  violations  were  the  same  type  that  pre- 
viously had  been  cited  and  abated.  Thus  In 
many  Instances  mine  operators  have  not 
taken  the  actions  necessary  to  ensure  full 
compliance  with  the  prescribed  health  and 
safety  standards. 

We  believe  that  the  aforementioned  situa- 
tion Is  attributable,  at  least  In  part,  to  the 
Department's  policies  for  enforcing  health 
and  safety  standards,  which  In  our  opinion 
have  not  been  as  effective  as  desirable  and 
which  at  times  have  been  confusing,  uncer- 
tain, and  Inequitable. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  requires  coal  mine  operators  and 
miners  to  comply  with  prescribed  health  and 
safety  standards.  It  requires  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  In- 
spections and  Investigations  In  coal  mines  to 
determine,  among  other  things,  whether 
there  Is  compliance  with  these  mandatory 
health  and  safety  standards,  and  It  specifi- 
cally provides  for  certain  enforcement  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  Inspectors  when 
violations  are  found. 

The  existence  of  any  condition  or  practice 
In  a  coal  mine  that  reasonably  can  be  ex- 
pected   to   cause   death   or   serious  physical 
harm  before  such  condition  or  practice  can 
be  abated  Is  considered  an  imminent  danger. 
If  an  Inspector  finds  such  a  condition  or 
practice,  he  must  issue  an  order  withdrawing 
the  miners  from  the  mine  or  from  the  af- 
fected part  of  the  mine.  If  the  violation  has 
not  created  an  imminent  danger,  he  Is  re- 
quired to  cite  the  mine  operator  for  the  vio- 
lation and  to  allow  the  violator  a  reason- 
able time  to  abate  the  violation.  If  the  vio- 
lation Is  not  abated  by  the  end  of  that  period 
and  If  the  inspector  does  not  find  that  the 
period  should  be  extended,  he  Is  required  to 
order  a  withdrawal  of  all  workers  from  the 
area  affected  by  the  violation. 

If  an  Inspector  finds  a  violation  of  a 
standard  which  does  not  cause  an  Imminent 
danger    but    which    could    contribute    slg- 
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nlflcantly  to  any  mine  hazard  and  if  he  finds 
that  the  violation  is  due  to  an  unwarrantable 
failure  of  the  operator  to  comply  with  the 
standards,  the  Inspector  Is  required  to  Issue 
a  notice  of  his  findings  to  the  operator. 

If,  during  the  same  Inspection  or  any  In- 
spection within  90  dajrs  after  Issuance  of  the 
notice,  an  inspector  finds  another  violation 
which  Is  also  due  to  a  unwarrantable  failure 
to  comply,  he  must  order  the  miners  with- 
drawn from  the  mine.  Once  a  withdrawal  or- 
der has  been  Issued  for  an  unwarrantable 
failure,  the  Inspector  on  subsequent  Inspec- 
tions must  issue  additional  withdrawal  orders 
until  no  similar  violations  are  disclosed. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assess  civil  penalties  against  coal 
mine  operators  for  violations  of  health  and 
safety  standards  and  against  any  miner  who 
violates  the  mandatory  safety  standards  re- 
letlng  to  smoking  or  the  carrying  of  smok- 
ing materials  underground.  Criminal  penal- 
ties also  are  pro\'lded  for  willful  violations 
of  health  and  safety  standards. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Department  has 
Implemented  its  enforcement  pwwers  under 
the  act  is  discussed  In  the  following  sections. 
Changes  in  enforcement  policy 

On  March  28,  1970,  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  published  in  the  Federal  Register  ex- 
tensive coal  mine  safety  regulations  for 
Implementing  and  supplementing  the  In- 
terim standards  provided  in  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  Register  contained  the 
Dei>artment  regulations  which  described  the 
organization,  function,  and  procedures — In- 
cluding procedures  for  assessing  penalties — 
of  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations  Appeals  In 
the  Defwrtment  of  the  Interior. 

The  procedures  provided  that,  when  a  Bu- 
reau Inspector  Issued  a  notice  of  violation, 
the  mine  operator  or  miner  could  make  a 
penalty  payment  In  accordance  with  a  sched- 
ule included  In  the  regulations.  If  payment 
was  not  received  within  30  days  after  receipt 
of  the  notice  of  violation  by  the  mine  opera- 
tor or  miner,  the  procedures  provided  that 
proceedings  for  the  assessment  of  penalties 
would  be  initiated  upon  the  Bureau's  filing 
a  copy  of  the  notice  of  violation  with  the 
Board.  In  determining  the  amount  of  p>en- 
alty,  the  procedures  provided  that  the  Board 
would  disregard  the  penalty  schedule  con- 
tained In  the  Department's  regulations  and 
would  assess  the  penalty  after  considering 
certain  factors  s{>eclfled  in  the  act. 

On  March  30.  1970,  the  Bureau  began  to 
make  inspections  under  the  new  law  and 
cited  \'lolatlons  In  accordance  with  the  De- 
partment's March  28.  1970.  regulations. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Virginia  at  Abingdon  issued  a 
temporary  restraining  order  on  April  23,  1970, 
relating  to  the  Department's  enforcement 
policy.  The  court  order,  as  subsequently  mod- 
ified on  April  30.  1970.  restrained  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from: 

Enforcing  the  Department's  safety  regu- 
lations published  In  the  March  28,  1970,  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Assessing  penalties  and  accepting  payment 
In  accordance  with  Uie  penalty  schedule  pub- 
lished In  the  March  28,  1970.  Federal  Register. 

Enforcing  the  safety  standards  of  the  act 
to  the  extent  that  violations  could  not  be 
abated  because  of  the  lack  of  technology; 
the  unavailability  of  certified,  registered,  or 
qualified  i>ersonnel;  or  the  unavailability  of 
materials  or  equipment. 

The  court  pointed  out,  however,  that 
nothing  In  its  order  should  restrain  the  De- 
partment from  enforcing  by  any  level 
means — fines,  penalties,  or  closure — the  cor- 
rection of  any  condition  which  would  re- 
sult In  imminent  danger  to  persons  working 
In  the  mines.  Additionally,  the  court  order 
did  not  prohibit  the  8ecretai7  from:. 

Enforcing  the  safety  standards  of  the  act 
to  the  extent  that  operators  were  not  pre- 
vented from  compliance  because  of  the  lack 
of  technology;  the  unavalUblUty  of  certified. 


registered,  or  qualified  p>ersonneI;  or  the  un- 
availability of  materials  or  equipment. 

Enforcing  health  standards  of  the  act  and 
Department  regulations. 

Initiating  proceedings  with  the  Board  of 
Mine  Operations  Appeals  for  the  assessment 
of  penalties. 

On  May  7,  1970,  the  Department  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  revision  to  the  pen- 
alty schedule  set  out  In  Its  regulations  on 
March  28,  1970.  (See  p.  50.) 

On  April  24,  1970;  May  1,  1970;  and  May 
22,  1970.  a  Bureau  headquarters  official  Issued 
Instructions  to  the  district  offices  to  be  fol- 
lowed during  the  period  of  the  temporary 
restraining  order  for  inspection  and  en- 
forcement of  the  act  and  departmental  regu- 
lations. The  May  22,  1970,  Instructions,  how- 
ever, made  no  reference  to  the  May  7,  1970, 
revised  penalty  schedule. 

The  May  22,  1970,  Instructions,  which  re- 
scinded the  Instructions  Issued  on  AprU  24 
and  May  1,  basically  provided  that  mines  be 
Inspected  only  for  compliance  with  the  safety 
standards  of  the  act  and  that  notices  of 
violation  and  orders  of  withdrawal  be  Issued 
where  necessary.  The  Instructions  provided, 
however,  that,  where  violations  oould  not  be 
abated  because  of  the  lack  of  technology; 
the  unavailability  of  certified,  registered,  or 
qualified  personnel;  or  the  unavailability  of 
required  equipment  or  materials,  an  Infor- 
mational, rather  than  a  violation,  notice  be 
Issued  to  the  violator  advising  him  of  the 
violation  and  that  no  penalty  be  assessed. 
The  instructions  provided  that,  In  these  In- 
stances, no  time  be  set  for  abatement  of  the 
violation. 

The  Instructions  provided  that  the  fol- 
lowing notation  be  added  to  violation  notices 
and  withdrawal  orders  subsequently  issued. 

"A  civil  penalty  will  be  assessed  pursuant 
to  Section  109  of  the  Act." 

The  Instructions  provided,  however,  that, 
until  revised  procedures  for  the  assessment 
of  civil  penalties  could  be  established,  no- 
tices and  orders  not  be  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Mine  Operations  Appeals  for  the  assess- 
ment of  civil  penalties  under  the  act.  This 
Instruction  continued  In  effect  untu  Novem- 
ber 1970. 

On  November  4,  1970,  the  Deputy  Director, 
Health  and  Safety,  advised  the  district  man- 
agers that  the  Department  would  begin  Im- 
mediately to  Institute  pzxiceedlngs  for  as- 
sessment of  civil  penalties  under  the  act  for 
orders  of  withdrawal  and  that  procedures  for 
assessment  of  penalties  would  be  announced 
soon. 

On  November  11,  1970,  the  court's  restrain- 
ing order  was  dissolved.  On  the  basis  of  this 
action,  the  Bureau  headquarters  Issued  the 
following  Instructions  to  Its  district  man- 
agers. 

"1.  Safety  Inspections  are  to  be  made  only 
under  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969, 
and  notices  of  violation  are  to  be  Issued  for 
each  violation  of  the  statutory  provisions. 

"2.  Informational  notices  or  warmngs  shall 
no  longer  be  Issued. 

"3.  Where  the  violation  exists  because  of 
lack  of  technology,  or  the  unavailability  of 
equipment,  personnel,  or  material  at  the  time 
of  the  inspection,  the  notice  shall  contain 
a  determination  that  the  operator  was  not  at 
fault.  The  basis  for  this  determination  shall 
be  documented  on  the  notice. 

"4.  The  notice  of  penalty  form  is  not  to 
be  used.  No  schedule  of  penalty  Is  presently 
m  effect,  and  you  are  authorized  to  Inform 
the  operator  orally  that  his  liability  for  a 
penalty  will  be  determined  when  the  Depart- 
ment announces  Its  policy  for  assessment  of 
penalties. 

"5.  The  policy  for  Issuance  of  closure  or- 
ders remains  unchanged. 

"6.  Upon  Issuance  of  new  regulations  and 
the  establishment  of  an  assessment  policy, 
further  Instructions  will  be  issued." 

On  November   18.   1970,  the   Department 


published  In  the  Federal  Register  an  amend- 
ment to  Its  enforcement  regulations,  delet- 
ing the  penalty  schedule.  On  November  19. 
1970;  a  Bureau  headquarters  official  advised 
the  district  offices  that,  during  inspections 
subsequent  to  November  11,  1970,  notices 
of  violations  should  be  Issued  when  It  was 
found  that  a  violation  still  existed  that  had 
been  cited  previously  on  an  Infonnatlonal 
notice.  Additionally,  the  Instructions  pro- 
vided that.  If  the  specified  time  for  abating 
a  violation  was  extended,  the  particular  rea- 
sons for  the  extension  should  be  specified. 

On  January  16,  1971,  the  Department  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  amended  pro- 
cedures for  assessing  civil  penalties.  The  reg- 
ulations which  set  forth  the  guidelines  for 
assessment  of  penalties  Included  a  schedule 
showing  a  range  of  dollar  amounts  of  various 
types  of  penalties.  (See  p.  53.) 

Recurring  violations 

In  August  1970  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mineral  Resources,  Informed  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Senate  Committee  on  Latwr 
and  PubUc  Welfare,  of  the  progress  being 
made  to  Implement  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  stated  that: 

"The  Bureau  has  cited  more  than  13.000 
violations  of  the  safety  standards  in  the  law 
and  has  required,  or  Is  requiring,  all  of  these 
violations  to  be  abated  In  a  reasonable  time, 
but  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Bureau  to 
Issue  withdrawal  orders  in  only  179  mines — 
120  for  Imminent  danger  and  59  for  failure 
to  abate  a  violation  in  a  reasonable  time. 
Generally,  the  conditions  cited  In  these  or- 
ders have  subsequently  been  abated  rather 
quickly  after  the  orders  were  Issued  to  per- 
mit the  mines  to  reopen." 

Although  the  unsafe  conditions  noted  by 
the  Bureau  Inspectors  might  have  been 
quickly  abated,  our  analysis  of  subsequent 
inspection  reports  indicated  that,  when  the 
Federal  Inspectors  returned  to  mines  pre- 
viously Inspected,  they  often  had  found  many 
violations  of  health  and  safety  standards. 
Including  violations  of  the  same  standards 
previously  cited.  To  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  health  and  safety  standards,  the  Bureau 
should  require  mine  operators  to  take  the 
necessary  actions  to  ensure  compliance  with 
such  standards  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  implementation 
of  the  safety  standards  of  the  act,  we  exam- 
ined 438  Inspection  reports  for  16  mines  in 
each  district  which  the  Bureau  had  classified 
as  hazardous.  We  found  that  violations  had 
been  cited  on  366  of  these  inspections.  More 
importantly.  261  of  the  inspections  found 
violations  which  had  been  cited  at  least  once 
on  a  prior  Inspection.  Although  action  ap- 
parently had  been  taken  to  correct  the  origi- 
nal deficiency,  action  was  not  taken  to  pre- 
clude Its  recurrence.  In  some  cases  the  vio- 
lations were  reported  time  and  again. 

For  example,  of  the  16  hazardous  mines 
in  the  Norton  district  for  which  we  reviewed 
inspection  reports,  12  had  repeated  viola- 
tions Involving  excessive  accumulations  of 
combustible  materials  and  Inadequate  rock 
dusting,  which  are  especially  dangerous  con- 
ditions In  mines.  The  operator  of  one  mme 
was  cited  for  excessive  accumulations  of  com- 
bustible materials  In  nine  of  20  Inspections. 

In  the  Mount  Hope  district,  we  found  that 
violations  for  excessive  Ekcciunulatlon  of  com- 
bustible material  and  Inadequate  rock  dust- 
ing were  cited  repeatedly  In  15  of  the  16 
mines.  The  operator  of  one  mine  was  cited 
for  excessive  accumulations  of  combustible 
materials  on  13  of  15  Inspections,  Including 
eight  consecutive  weekly  Inspections.  Of  963 
violations  cited  at  the  32  mines,  nearly  560, 
or  over  half,  were  repeat  violations.  About 
230  of  the  violations  involved  excessive  ac- 
cumulations of  combustible  materials  or  In- 
adequate rock  dusting. 

At  the  Mount  Hope  district,  our  test  of 
16  hazardous  mines  showed  that,  from  July 
14  through  November  23,  1970.  only  17  with- 
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drawal  orders  for  Imminent  danger  had  been 
Issued  closing  single  sections  of  mines  for 
from  1  to  16  days:  an  average  closing  was 
for  about  3  days.  In  nine  of  the  withdrawal 
orders,  the  section  was  cloMd  1  day  or  less. 
At  Norton,  from  May  28  through  November 
16.  1970,  10  withdrawal  orders  were  Issued 
closing  single  sections  of  mines  for  from  1 
to  3  days.  Nine  of  the  withdrawal  orders 
were  for  periods  of  1  day  or  less. 

Our  review  of  the  Inspection  reports  on 
32  hazardous  mines  showed  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  58  percent  of  the  violations  cited 
in  the  reports  were  repeat  violations,  the 
Mount  Hope  district  had  Issued  no  notices 
for  unwarrantable  failure  to  comply  with 
the  act  and  no  withdrawal  orders  on  that 
basts  and  that  the  Norton  district  had  Issued 
1 1  such  notices  and  three  withdrawal  orders. 

The  Assistant  District  Manager  of  the 
Mount  Hope  district  told  us  that  the  reason 
for  not  issuing  notices  and  withdrawal  orders 
was  to  give  mine  operators  time  to  become 
familiar  with  the  act.  He  stated  that,  had 
the  provision  of  the  act  relating  to  unwar- 
rantable failure  by  operators  to  comply  with 
the  act  been  enforced  from  the  beginning, 
very  few  mines  could  have  remained  open. 
He  agreed,  however,  that  enforcement  of  this 
provision  would  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  act. 

We  believe  that  It  would  have  been  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  the  Bureau  to  have 
made  greater  use  of  the  authority  to  close 
mines  for  unwarrantable  failure  to  comply 
with  the  act  during  the  period  that  the  Sec- 
retary was  restrained  from  assessing  penal- 
ties on  the  basis  of  a  penalty  schedule. 

Amendment  to  penalty  schedule  in  May  1970 
Despite  the  court  order  on  April  30,  1970, 
specifically  restraining  the  Department  from 
assessing  penalties  and  from  accepting  pay- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  penalty  sched- 
ule of  payments  set  forth  in  its  regulations, 
the  Department  on  May  7,  1970,  amended  its 
penalty  schedule  by  reducing  the  penalties 
for  initial  violations  occurring  between 
March  30,  1970,  and  September  30.  1970.  The 
Department  accepted  payments  made  volun- 
tarily by  mine  operators,  which  were  based 
on  either  the  March  28.  1970.  or  the  May  7, 
1970.  penalty  schedule. 

The  amounts  of  p>ayments  for  initial  vio- 
lations were  reduced  to  one  twenty-fifth  of 
the  former  amounts,  as  shown  below. 


Amounts  of  penalties 

Mar  28,  1970. 

May 

7,  1970, 

Federal 

Federal 

Nature  of  violation 

Register 

Register 

Vialatlon  or  violations 

rnulting  in  imminent 

danger.  ...           .... 

$500 

J20 

Vi3latians  caused  by  un- 

warrantable failure  to 

co-nply  with  the  act.::.-. 

100 

4 

All  other  violations. 

25 

1 

Under  the  amended  penalty  schedule,  se- 
rious violations  of  the  act  relating  to  such 
matters  as  deficiencies  in  roof  support,  ex- 
cessive acctimulatlon  of  coel  dust,  and  elec- 
trical and  ventilation  deficiencies  would  re- 
sult In  penalties  to  the  operators  of  only  91 
for  each  violation,  provided  that  the  inspector 
did  not  determine  that  such  violations  had 
caused  an  imminent  daxLger  to  the  miners 
or  that  the  violations  had  been  caused  by  un- 
warrantable fallurea  to  comply  with  the  act. 
In  which  case  the  penalty  would  be  $20  or  M, 
respectively. 

We  do  not  believe  that  such  token  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  act  where  unavail- 
ability of  equipment  or  personnel  was  not  a 
problem  in  abatement  reasonably  oould  have 
been  expected  to  Induce  mine  operators  to 
comply  with  the  act. 

We  discussed  this  amendment  with  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  offlciala;  however,  they 
could  not  explain  the  reason  for  its  Issuance 


in  view  of  the  court's  order  against  the  use 
of  a  penalty  schedule  for  asaeeslug  and  col- 
lecting penalties.  Alter  the  penalty  schedule 
was  revised.  13  companies  paid  a  total  of  »619 
for  519  violations  Issued  from  April  8,  1970, 
through  November  5,  1970.  On  the  other 
hand,  64  companies,  app)arently  using  the 
March  28,  1970,  schedule,  paid  a  total  of 
$16,875  for  656  violations  issued  between 
March  30,  1970,  and  June  25.  1970. 

Although  the  Secretary  was  restrained 
from  assessing  and  collecting  penalties  un- 
der the  March  28,  1970,  penalty  schedule, 
the  Bureau  accepted  payments  made  volun- 
tarily by  the  mine  operators  on  the  basis  of 
violations  cited. 

The  confusion  and  inequity  resulting  from 
the  amended  penalty  schedule  can  be  seen 
from  the  facts  that  some  mine  operators 
made  payments  bEised  on  the  more  lenient 
amended  schedule  and  others  made  pay- 
ments  based   on   the   original   schedule. 

Per  example,  one  operator  submitted  a 
check  for  $35  at  the  end  of  September  1970 
for  35  violations  cited  from  April  8.  1970,  to 
April  22,  1970,  apparently  using  the  amended 
schedule.  In  another  instance  an  operatr>r, 
apparently  using  the  original  penalty  sched- 
ule, submitted  a  check  for  $775  in  payment 
of  31  violations  cited  from  April  13,  1970,  to 
April  28.  1970,  In  stlU  another  Instance  an 
operator  made  payment  In  the  amount  cf 
$125  for  five  violations  cited  on  June  25. 
1970,  apparently  using  the  original  penalty 
schedule,  even  though  the  revised  schedule 
has  been  published  on  May  7,  1970. 

Suspension  of  assessment  of  fines 

During  the  period  April  30,  1970,  to  No- 
vember 11,  1970,  the  Department  was  re- 
strained from  assessing  and  collecting  pen- 
alties by  use  of  a  penalty  schedule.  Nothing 
In  the  restraining  order,  however,  precluded 
assessment  of  penalties  by  the  Board  of 
Mine  Operations  Appeals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  We  were  advised  by 
Department  officials  that,  during  the  period 
April  30.  1970,  to  November  11.  1970,  no 
penalties  had  been  assessed  by  the  Board, 
even  though  thousands  of  violations  had 
been  cited  by  the  Bureau  Inspectors  during 
this  period. 

On  November  18,  1970,  the  Department  re- 
vised its  regulations  to  delete  the  penalty 
schedule.  The  amended  regulations  provided 
that  the  assessment  of  penalties  be  Initiated 
upon  the  Bureau's  filing  with  the  Board  a 
copy  of  the  notice  of  violation  or  an  order 
of  withdrawal.  The  Board  Is  required  to  give 
notice  of  the  filing  to  the  mine  operator, 
and  the  mine  operator  is  required  to  file  an 
answer,  setting  forth  his  position,  within 
20  days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such 
notice. 

The  regulations  provide  that.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  penalty  to  be  assessed 
against  an  operator,  the  Board  consider  the 
operator's  history  of  previous  violations,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  operator  charged, 
whether  the  operator  has  been  negligent,  the 
effect  on  the  operators  abUlty  to  continue 
In  business,  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and 
the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  opera- 
tor charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  rapid 
compliance  after  notification  of  a  violation. 
The  Board  ts  authorized  to  conduct  hear- 
ings in  making  its  determination  of  the  pen- 
alty to  t>e  assesed  against  an  operator. 

We  were  adrtsed  by  Department  attor- 
neys that,  late  in  calendar  year  1970,  the 
Bureau  had  Initiated  approximately  60  pro- 
ceedings to  assess  penalties  against  mine 
operators  under  the  above  procediire»s.  Hear- 
ings reportedly  were  conducted  in  only  one 
of  these  cases.  The  Department  attorneys 
stated  that  these  proceedings  proved  very 
time-consuming  and,  at  times,  required  the 
presence  of  Bureau  inspectors,  which  inter- 
fered with  and  reduced  the  time  that  they 
were  available  for  Inspecting  mines.  They 
further  stated  that,  if  an  operator  exhausted 
all  appeals  of  the  Board's  decision  available 


to  him,  as  much  as  6  years  might  be  required 
to  resolve  one  case. 

The  Board  Issued  an  order  on  February  i, 
1971,  to  suspend  the  approximately  60  pen- 
alty assessment  proceedings  pending  before 
It,  to  permit  the  Bureau's  Assessment  Officer 
to  determine  the  llabUity  of  the  operators  for 
civil  penalties  and  the  amounts  of  penali- 
ties to  be  proposed  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1971.  Even  though  the  Department 
had  been  considering  the  revision  of  its  pro- 
cedures for  assessing  penalties  before  the 
district  court  dissolved  its  restraining  order 
on  November  11,  1970,  over  2  months  had 
passed  before  the  revised  regulations  were 
published. 

Current  assessment  procedures 

The  Department's  amendments  to  the  pro- 
cedures for  assessment  of  penalties  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  January  16, 
1971.  These  procedures  provide.  In  part,  that: 
"Each  Notice  of  Violation  and  Order  of 
Withdrawal  issued  on  or  after  March  30,  1970, 
win  be  reviewed  by  an  Aaseesment  Officer  who 
is  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Direc- 
tor. Bureau  of  Mines,  to  determine  the  liabil- 
ity of  operator  or  miner  for  a  civil  penalty 
and  the  amount  of  penalty  to  be  proposed. 

"Each  proposed  asseeement  shall  be  made 
after  taking  Into  consideration  ( 1 )  the  opera- 
tor's history  of  previous  violations,  (2)  the 
appropriateness  of  the  penalty  to  the  size  of 
the  operator's  business,  (3)  whether  the  op- 
erator was  negligent,  (4)  the  effect  on  tbe 
operator's  ability  to  continue  in  bualneoe.  (6) 
the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and  (6)  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  operator  in 
attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after 
notification  of  violation. 

"The  amount  of  the  civil  i>enalty  proposed 
shall  be  within  guidelines  established  by 
the  Secretary  •  •  •  and  revised  periodically 
In  the  light  of  experience  gained  under  the 
Act,  except  that  a  particular  violation  may 
warrant  proposing  a  dvll  f>enalty  in  an 
amount  more  than  or  less  than  the  range 
set  forth  In  the  guidelines." 

The  Assessment  Officer  is  assessing  pro- 
posed penalties  for  all  violations  and  with- 
drawal orders  which  have  been  cited  since 
May  1,  1970.  for  which  no  payment  has  been 
received.  As  of  February  19,  1971,  the  Bu- 
reau had  mailed  584  proposed  orders  of  as- 
sessment, totaling  over  $1  million,  for  9,466 
violations  to  mine  operators  in  three  States. 

The  Assessment  Officer  has  established  hla 
own  schedule  for  assessing  these  penalties. 
The  amounts  in  the  Assessment  Officer's 
schedule  are  generally  less  than  those  in  the 
guideline  for  assessment  of  penalties  set 
forth  in  the  Department's  regulations  which 
l>ecame  effective  January  16,  1971,  but  they 
are  more  than  those  in  the  Department's 
March  28,  1970,  regulations. 

The  penalty  schedule  used  by  the  Assess- 
ment Officer  gives  little  or  no  consideration 
to  most  of  the  six  factors  which  are  set  forth 
In  the  regulations  quoted  above  as  well  as 
In  the  act.  For  example,  the  amounts  of 
penalties  in  his  schedule  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  effect  that  such  penalties 
will  have  on  the  operator's  ability  to  con- 
tinue in  business,  the  demonstrated  good 
faith  of  the  operator  to  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance, whether  the  operator  has  been  neg- 
ligent, or  the  operator's  history  of  previous 
violations. 

With  regard  to  the  operator's  history  of 
previous  violations,  we  have  been  advised  by 
the  Assessment  Officer  that  this  factor  Is  not 
being  considered  now  because  the  period 
March  30,  1970,  to  April  1,  1971,  is  being  con- 
sidered as  an  educational  period  for  the 
operators  to  become  famlUar  with  aU  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  history  of  an  oper- 
ator will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  his 
compliance  after  the  initial  assessment  for 
violations  committed  after  April  1,  1971—1 
year  after  the  safety  standards  became  effec- 
tive under  the  act. 
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The  Assessment  Officer  stated  that  assess- 
meat  of  penalties  \/as  not  being  proposed  for 
violations  issued  between  March  30  and 
April  30,  1970,  because  these  violations  cited 
the  regulations  issued  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  March  28,  1970,  which  the  April  30,  1970, 
court  order  restrained  the  Department  from 
enforcing.  This  restraining  order,  however, 
subsequently  was  dissolved.  We  see  no  valid 
reason  for  distinguishing  between  violations 
cited  prior  to  the  restraining  order  and  those 
cited  afterward,  except  for  those  violations 
cited  prior  to  the  restraining  order  which 
could  not  have  been  avoided  because  of  the 
unavailability  of  equipment,  material,  per- 
sonnel, or  technology. 

Conclusions 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau's  enforcement 
practices  were  not  as  effective  as  they  could 
have  been  in  Inducing  mine  operators  to  take 
the  necessary  actions  to  ensure  full  com- 
pliance with  the  act.  In  this  regard  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Bureau  should  assess  suffi- 
ciently large  penalties  to  provide  this  induce- 
ment and  should  exercise  greater  use  of  its 
authority  to  issue  withdrawal  orders  against 
mine  operators  who  repeatedly  fall  to  com- 
ply with  the  act.  We  believe  that  mine  oper- 
ators have  had  sufficient  time  to  become 
familiar  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
act  and  that  the  operators'  history  of  pre- 
vious violations  should  be  considered  In 
establishing  the   amounts   of   the   penalties. 

We  Ijelieve  that,  contrary  to  past  practices, 
the  Department  should  apply  its  enforcement 
policy  uniformly  and  equitably  to  all  mine 
operators  who  do  not  comply  with  the  act. 

Recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  require  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to: 

Consider.  In  establishing  the  amounts  of 
penalties,  the  factors  required  by  the  act, 
such  as  the  operators'  history  of  previous 
violations. 

Exercise  greater  use  of  the  authority  to 
close  mines  when  operators  repeatedly  violate 
the  act. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  stated 
that  plans  have  been  formulated  or  actions 
have  been  initiated  that  are  responsive  to 
the  recommendations  set  forth  above.  (See 
app.  II  1 

CH.^PTFR    4. NONCOMPLIANCE    wrTH    LAW    DUE 

TO  SHORTAGES  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Shortages  of  certain  types  of  equipment 
have  been  cited  as  a  major  cause  of  non- 
compliance with  various  health  and  safety 
requirements  of  the  act.  As  previously  dis- 
cussed, the  April  1970  Injunction  against 
the  implementation  of  the  Department's 
safety  regulations  was  granted  partly  be- 
cause some  of  the  equipment  and  technology 
necessary  to  Implement  the  act  were  not 
available. 

Bureau  headquarters  notified  the  district 
offices  on  April  24,  May  1,  and  May  22,  1970, 
of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  when  vio- 
lations existed  because  equipment  was  not 
available.  Bureau  headquarters  stated  that, 
when  such  conditions  were  found,  the  oper- 
ator was  to  be  informed  of  the  condition  In 
wrliing  but  that  notices  of  violation  and 
penalty  were  not  to  be  Issued.  The  two 
districts  that  we  visited  Implemented  such 
procedures,  but  the  determination  of 
whether  necessary  equipment  was  available 
was  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Inspectors. 

Certain  equipment  shortages,  although  less 
of  a  problem  now  than  when  the  act  was 
passed,  continued  to  preclude  operators  from 
complying  with  certain  requirements.  We 
found  that  some  of  these  problems  might  be 
solved  if  the  Bureau  required  operators  to 
substitute  equipment  which  was  readily 
available  for  equipment  which  was  not  read- 
ily available.  We  found  also  that  the  Bureau 
apparently   had    contributed   to   the   earlier 
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equipment  shortage  by  overbuying  respl- 
rable-dust-sampllng  equipment  and  thus 
unnecessarily  had  reduced  the  quantities  of 
such  equipment  available  for  purchase  by 
mine  operators. 

Availability  of  equipment 

We  were  informed  by  district  officials  at 
the  two  districts  visited  that  numerous  Items 
of  equipment  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  were  In  short  supply. 
They  also  Informed  us  that  some  necessary 
equipment,  such  as  automatic  brakes,  had 
not  yet  been  developed. 

On  June  2,  1970.  the  Norton  district  pre- 
pared a  listing  of  23  equipment  items  which 
were  either  unavailable  or  in  short  supply: 
this  shortage  precluded  full  enforcement  of 
various  requirements  of  the  act.  The  listing 
included  items  of  equipment,  such  as  per- 
sonal sampling  devices  for  respirable  dust, 
methane  monitors,  automatic  circuit  break- 
ers, flame-resistant  trailing  cables,  fire  pro- 
tection devices  (deluge  water  sprays  and  foam 
generators),  automatic  brakes  or  speed  re- 
duction gears,  and  self-rescuers  1 1-hour 
type ) . 

At  the  two  districts  that  we  visited,  we 
reviewed  a  total  of  63  reports  of  regular  in- 
spections made  in  September  1970  to  deter- 
mine what  types  of  required  equipment 
were  not  available. 

We  found  that  46  of  the  63  reports  con- 
tained violations  of  various  provisions  of  the 
act  which  were  attributed  to  the  unavail- 
ability or  short  supply  of  equipment.  These 
46  reports  Indicated  that  there  was  a  total 
of  168  violations  involving  19  different  items 
of  equipment.  The  t>T3es  of  equipment  cited 
most  often  as  being  In  short  supply  were 
(1)  respirable-dust-sampling  equipment — 
cited  in  33  reports,  (2)  self-rescuers — cited 
in  30  reports,  (3)  automatic  circuit  break- 
ers— cited  in  19  reports,  and  (4)  sanitarj- 
toilet  facilities — cited  in   16  reports. 

On  October  1,  1970,  the  Assistant  Director 
for  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  advised  the 
district  managers  that  there  had  been  con- 
siderable Inconsistency  In  the  way  that  in- 
spectors determined  whether  necessary 
equipment  was  available.  He  stated  that: 

"•  •  •  Effective  immediately,  concrete  evi- 
dence of  unavailability  of  equipment,  such 
as  purchase  orders  or  requisitions,  must  be 
shown  by  the  operator  as  proof  of  unavail- 
ability. Further,  evidence  must  be  shown 
that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  purchase 
such  equipment  from  more  than  one  sup- 
plier, if  more  than  one  supplier  exists." 

In  November  1970  the  Bureau  revised  Its 
policy  regarding  the  Issuance  of  notices  of 
violations  that  were  attributable  to  equip- 
ment shortages.  Rather  than  issue  informa- 
tlonal-tyi)e  violation  notices  in  these  situa- 
tions, the  Inspectors  were  Instructed  to  issue 
regular  violation  notices.  These  notices  gave 
the  operator  a  specified  amount  of  time  to 
obtain  the  equipment.  If  such  violations  were 
not  abated  within  the  time  specified  and 
if  no  extension  was  granted,  the  inspectors 
were  required  to  Issue   a  withdrawal  order 

A  December  15,  1970,  memorandum  from 
Bureau  headquarters  Instructed  district  per- 
sonnel that,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of  the 
availability  of  ground-check  monitors  (elec- 
trical equipment)  needed  for  compliance 
with  the  act,  it  aK)eared  that  production 
of  such  equipment  would  not  be  expedited 
without  assurance  of  firm  orders. 

The  memorandum  then  directed  that  no 
additional  extensions  of  time  would  be 
granted  for  compliance  with  the  applicable 
sections  of  the  act  requiring  ground-check 
monitors  and  that  notices  of  violation  were 
to  be  issued,  with  a  determination  of  no  fault 
due  to  unavailability,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined during  an  inflection  that  such  equip- 
ment wBis  not  in  use.  A  notice  Issued  for  a 
violation  where  there  Is  a  determination  of 
no  fault  due  to  unavailability  of  equipment 


does  not  subject  the  operator  to  having  a 
penalty  assessed  against  him  for  such  viola- 
tion. 

A  copy  of  the  survey  that  had  been  per- 
formed of  the  availability  of  ground -check 
monitors  was  enclosed  with  the  Bureau  head- 
quarters December  15,  1970,  memorandum 
to  the  district  offices.  Although  the  s\irvey 
showed  the  approximate  quantities  that  sup- 
pliers h£ul  indicated  would  be  available  in 
December  1970  and  March  1971,  the  memo- 
randum did  not  specify,  as  a  guide  to  the 
Inspectors  the  approximate  time  required 
to  obtain  this  equipment. 

We  were  Eulvlsed  by  Bureau  headquarters 
officials  that  no  overall  studies  had  been 
made  regarding  the  availability  of  all  types 
of  equipment  required  for  compliance  with 
the  act  and  the  normal  lead  time  required 
for  obtaining  equipment  in  short  supply. 
We  were  advised  that  the  establishment  of  a 
reasonable  time  to  abate  a  particular  viola- 
tion was  the  responsibility  of  the  various 
inspectors  because  of  their  personal  knowl- 
edge of  equipment  availability. 

Interchangeable  equipment 

To  determine  whether  shortages  In  the 
supply  of  equipment  were  valid  bases  for 
noncompliance  with  some  requirements  of 
the  act,  we  contacted  several  suppliers  and 
discussed  the  availability  of  equipment. 

We  were  informed  by  one  supplier  that 
a  particular  brand  of  circuit  breakers  was  in 
short  supply  and  that  the  outlook  for  an 
increased  supply  in  the  near  future  was  not 
good.  The  supplier  stated  that  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  having  the  supply  Increased 
by  contacting  the  manufacturer.  This  sup- 
plier had  several  unfilled  orders  which  he 
had  received  from  mine  operators  as  early 
as  April  1970.  Delivery  dates  to  these  op- 
erators for  the  circuit  breakers  had  been 
extended  several  times,  and.  at  the  time  of 
our  contact,  the  expected  delivery  date  was 
April  2,  1971. 

We  also  contacted  a  supplier  of  another 
brand  of  circuit  breakers  and  found  that 
these  items  were  available  with  little  or  no 
lead  time.  We  discussed  with  the  supplier 
of  the  brand  of  circuit  breakers  which  was 
available  and  with  the  head  of  the  electrical 
group  at  the  Mount  Hope  district  the  pos- 
sibility of  interchanging  the  two  brands 
of  circuit  breakers. 

We  were  Informed  that  the  two  brands  of 
circuit  breakers  usually  could  be  Inter- 
changed with  only  minor  modifications  that 
were  necessary  because  of  differences  in  sizes 
and  shapes.  We  were  informed  also  that, 
when  one  brand  (the  brand  which  was  avail- 
able) was  used,  it  must  be  enclosed  In 
a  molded  casing  to  meet  Bureau  standards, 
whereas  the  other  brand  was  manufactured 
in  accordance  with  the  standards.  The  dis- 
trict official  estimated  the  cost  of  such  a 
modification  at  about  $60.  The  purchase 
prices  for  the  most  commonly  used  models 
of  the  brand  which  is  in  short  supply  range 
from  about  $170  to  $250,  and  comparable 
models  of  the  available  brand  range  from 
about  $150  to  $200. 

Mount  Hope  dUtrtct  officials  Informed  us 
that  no  decision  had  been  made  as  to 
whether,  as  a  general  pcrficy,  they  should  re- 
quire operators  to  substitute  one  brand  or 
type  of  avaUaUe  equipment  for  a  brand  or 
type  that  vras  not  available.  The  Mount  Hope 
district  manager  agreed  that  the  poesibUity 
of  substituting  other  items  of  available 
equipment  should  be  examined.  We  were  also 
Informed  that  the  Bureau  might  establish  a 
policy  regarding  this  matter  in  the  near 
future. 

Although  our  limited  Inquiry  into  this 
matter  Identified  only  one  type  of  circuit 
breaker  that  may  be  modified  to  help  allevi- 
ate the  shortage  of  these  items,  we  believe 
that  the  Bureau  should  undertake  a  study  to 
determine  whether  there  are  similar  situa- 
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tioas  with  regard  to  otber  types  of  equip- 
ment now  In  short  supply. 

Dust-sampling  equiprnent 

In  our  opinion,  the  Bureau  was  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  creating  a  shortage 
of  respirable-dust-sampllng  equipment. 

We  were  Informed  by  officials  In  both  the 
Mount  Hope  and  the  Norton  districts  that 
shortaees  of  dust-sampling  equipment  had 
caused  many  operators  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  provision  of  the  act  which  required  mine 
operators  to  establish  dust -sampling  pro- 
grams In  all  mines.  During  our  review  of  63 
reports  on  inspections  made  In  September 
1970.  we  found  that  33  informational- type 
violation  notices  had  been  Issued  to  the  op- 
orators  for  failure  to  have  dust-sampUng 
programs.  As  mentioned  previously,  Infor- 
matlonal-type  notices  wore  Issued  when 
equipment  necf^isary  to  comply  with  a  par- 
ticular requirement  of  the  act  was  not 
available. 

A  Mount  Hope  District  Office  official  advised 
U8  that  mine  operators  needed  about  two 
personal  dust  samplers  for  each  working  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  to  carry  out  their  dust- 
sampling  programs.  He  st^ed  that  the  total 
number  required  ranged  from  about  two 
samplers  for  small  mines  to  24  samplers  for 
large  mines. 

The  Bureau  ordered  about  2.950  personal 
dust-sampling  units  and  150,000  filter  cas- 
settes !n  April  and  June  1970,  and  delivery 
of  all  Items  was  to  be  made  by  July  15,  1970. 
We  were  advised  that  the  number  of  units 
ordered  had  been  based  on  the  projected 
needs  for  136  insjjectors  whom  the  Bureau 
estimated  v.-ould  be  assigned  to  conducting 
health  lnsi>ectlons  by  December  1970. 

Bureau  records  showed  that  about  2,900  of 
the  per?cnal  dust  samplers  and  5.300  of  the 
Alter  cas-ettes  had  been  rece'.-ed  by  July  15, 
1970.  Bureau  records  showed  also  that,  be- 
tween July  15  and  September  30,  43  addi- 
tional personal  dust  samplers  and  about 
37,000  additional  Alter  cassettes  had  been 
received. 

The  two  districts  that  we  visited  received 
the  following  quantities  of  personal  dust 
samplers  and  filter  cassettes  by  the  dates 
shown  below. 


Number  received 

Mount  Hope                   Norton 

Dates 

Samplers   Cassettes   Samplers     Cassettes 

Jul<15.19"j... 
Sept.30, 1970.. 

980             500         1,107              500 
980         9,200         1,107           9,150 

We  contacted  the  only  two  manufacturers 
which  had  obtained  Bureau  approval  of  their 
dust-sampling  equipment,  to  determine  what 
portion  of  their  total  production  was  used  to 
flu  the  orders  of  the  Bureau, 

One  company  informed  us  that  about  33 
percent  orf  all  shlpmentc  of  personal  samplers 
and  34  percent  of  all  shipments  of  Alter  cas- 
settes during  the  period  April  through  No- 
vember 1970  had  been  made  to  the  Bureau. 

The  company's  records  showed  that  the 
company  had  a  sizeable  backlog  of  orders 
from  mine  operators  for  personal  dust  sam- 
plers from  April  through  July  1970  and  for 
Alter  cassettes  frotn  May  through  December 
1970. 

Although  detailed  records  of  production 
and  shipment  of  dust-sampling  equipment 
were  not  available  from  the  other  manufac- 
turer that  we  contacted,  company  officials 
advised  us  that  shipments  of  personal  dust 
samplers  to  the  Bureau  in  June  and  July 
1970  had  accounted  for  about  80  percent  of 
the  company's  production.  Company  officials 
advised  us  also  that  80  percent  of  its  produc- 
tion of  Alter  cassettes  In  June  1970  had  been 
shipped  to  the  Bureau  and  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  its  production  had  ccmtlnued 
to  be  shipped  to  the  Bureau  until  October 
1970. 


At  the  time  of  our  review,  we  found  that 
the  utilization  of  the  personal  dust  samplers 
and  Alter  cassettes  in  the  Norton  Subdistrlct 
Office  was  quite  low. 

For  example,  only  72  |or  about  9  percent) 
of  833  personal  samplers  received  for  use  by 
the  Norton  Subdistrlct  Office  had  been  used 
for  taking  dust  samples  as  of  November  30, 
1970,  Over  380  of  the  units  had  not  been  cali- 
brated and  were  not  ready  for  use.  Because 
only  seven  health  Inspections  had  been  made 
by  the  stibdistrlct,  the  units  had  not  been 
needed. 

We  also  noted  that,  a.s  of  November  30. 
1970.  the  subdistrlct  had  used  only  207  of 
about  10  500  filter  cassettes  that  It  had  re- 
ceived to  collect  dust  samples. 

We  d'd  not  determine  the  actual  utiliza- 
tion of  du-t-sampiing  equipment  by  the 
Mount  Hope  dl^.trict:  however,  it  appeared 
that  ti'.e  us.ige  would  be  only  slightly  higher 
since  the  Mount  Hope  Subdistrlct  Office  hnd 
made  14  mere  health  In.'ipectlons  than  the 
Norton  Subdi.strict  Office. 

Tlie  Bureau  apparently  htul  been  aware 
of  the  possible  shortages  of  the  equipment 
and  the  effect  of  Its  orders  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  equipment  before  the  require- 
ment to  begin  sampling  became  effective  on 
June  30.  1970. 

On  May  21,  1970,  a  memorandum  from  the 
.Assistant  Director.  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety,  to  the  Chief  of  Procurement  and 
Property  Management  staled  that  it  was 
doubtfiil  that  one  of  the  companies  could 
All  the  contract  by  the  required  deadline. 
The  memorandum  stated  also  that  a  review 
of  Bureau  requirements  had  indicated  that 
the  specified  contract  deadline  remained 
reall.nic. 

On  July  10,  1970.  the  Assistant  Director 
F.gain  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Chief  of 
Pr'-c'irer!'i''nt.  wh'.ch  st.ited  that.  If  the  Bti- 
reau  kept  the  suppliers  to  their  original  con- 
trac'ital  ohllgurlcn  f:r  delivery  of  filter  ca.=- 
settes,  the  liidustry  would  be  without  any 
filters  for  as  long  as  2  months.  At  that  time 
the  Bureau  l-.ad  received  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  quantities  of  Alter  cassettes 
ordered  under  the  contracts. 

On  July  13,  1970.  an  official  of  the  Bu- 
reau's Division  of  Procurement  and  Property 
Management  contacted  the  suppliers  and  ar- 
ranged for  revision  to  the  delivery  schedules 
for  these  Items,  to  permit  Increased  deliv- 
eries to  the  coal  mining  industry.  Deliveries 
to  the  Bureau  were  stretched  out  to  the  end 
of  September  1970.  The  suppliers  did  not 
meet  the  September  delivery  dates,  how- 
ever, and  on  October  16.  1970.  the  Assistant 
Director.  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety,  con- 
tacted the  suppliers  and  agreed  to  further 
stretch  out  delivery  schedules. 

Conclusions 

r.i  our  opinion,  the  Bureau  may  have  per- 
mitted unnecessarily  prolonged  noncompli- 
ance with  certain  provisions  of  the  act  by 
allowing  mine  operators  to  order  a  particular 
brand  of  equipment  and  by  granting  time 
extensions  for  compliance  even  though  that 
brand  may  have  been  in  short  supply  while 
a  comparable  substitute  brand  may  have 
been  readily  available. 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau  purchased 
mors  dust-sampling  equipment  than  it 
needed  at  the  time  and,  in  doing  so,  con- 
tributed to  the  problem  of  an  overall  short- 
age of  the  equipment  and  might  have  pre- 
cluded many  mine  op>erators  from  establish- 
ing a  dust-sampling  program  within  the  time 
required  by  the  act. 

The  Bureau  headquarters  has  not  provided 
Inspectors  with  guidance  as  to  (1)  the  spe- 
cific types  of  equipment  that  are,  l.i  fact,  In 
short  supply  and  (2)  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  lead  time  necessary  to  obtain  such 
equipment.  Without  such  information  there 
Is  no  assurai-xe  that  uniform  determinations 
are  being  made  by  the  Bureau  lnsi)ectors  re- 
garding the  unavailability  of  equipment  or 
the  time  necessary  to  obtain  equipment  not 
readily  available. 


RecommendatioTia  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  require  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to: 

Undertake,  on  a  continuing  bisLi,  a  study 
of  tlie  nationwide  availability  of  all  types  of 
equipment  necessary  for  compliance  with  the 
health  and  safety  provLslons  of  the  act.  The 
information  o'otalned,  includlnr:  the  amount 
of  lead  t<m?  required  to  obtr.m  delivery, 
should  be  furnished  to  coal  mine  in.>5pector8 
to  aid  them  in  making  more  I'n.iorm  deter- 
min.ntlons  as  to  how  much  tlnio  an  o'perator 
should  be  allowed  to  obtain  equ;p:-;ient  nec- 
essary to  abate  noticrs  of  violations  issued 
for  noncompliance  with  pro'. isio'is  cf  the 
act. 

Determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  above 
study,  the  feasibility  of  subat'tuing  one 
brand  of  available  equipment  for  another 
brand  whi..h  is  in  short  supply  .<nrl,  in  these 
cises  where  it  is  feasible,  to  rcqr.ire  mine 
operators  to  niake  such  substitutions. 

Give  m-re  careful  consideration  in  the 
future  to  tiie  impact  that  the  Buronu's  buy- 
ing practices  have  on  the  supply  of  equip- 
ment available  to  mine  operator.-,  especially 
when  the  adequacy  of  the  total  supply  ap- 
pears questionable  and  when  the  Bureau  and 
the  mine  operators  are  in  direct  comnet^tlon 
for  new  and  improved  testing  dc.-lcci. 

The  Department  cf  the  Interior  iias  stated 
that  plans  have  been  formulated  or  actions 
have  been  initiated  that  are  re.=:pon^lve  to  the 
recommendations  set  forth  above  iSec  app. 
II.) 

CHAPTER  5.  EECRLTTMLNT  AND  IRAININO  OF 
COAL    MINE  INSPECTORS 

Recruitment  of  coal  mine  inspectors 
When  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  nf  19C9  wa-;  euT'ted  in  December 

1969,  the  Bureau  estimated  that  the  full  Im- 
plementation of  all  the  Inspection  and  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  act  would  require 
a  staff  of  1.046  persons.  This  staff  Includes 
supervisors.  Inspectors,  and  engineers;  but 
It  does  not  Include  support  personnel,  such 
as  technical  specialists,  statisticians,  and 
clerks.  The  Bureau  estimated  that  the  goal 
would  be  reached  sometime  In  fiscal  year 
1972.  In  December  1969  the  Bureau's  in- 
spection and  enforcement  staff  consisted  of 
318  persons.  Including  57  who  were  in  train- 
ing. By  March  6,  1971,  the  Bureau  had  In- 
creased the  staff  to  618,  many  of  whom  were 
In  various  stages  of  training. 

Beginning  in  July  1969,  In  anticipation  of 
enactment  of  the  act,  the  Bureau  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  took  steps  to  speed 
up  the  recruitment  of  coal  mine  Inspectors. 
After  the  law  became  effective,  the  Bureau 
continued  to  speed  up  the  employment  of 
coal  mine  Inspectors.  In  October  1969  the 
Bureau  requested  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  lower  the  passing  grade  for  the  coal 
mine  Inspector  examination.  In  November 
1969  the  Commission  approved  the  request  by 
lowering  the  passing  grade  from  124  to  105. 
In  December  1969  the  Bureau  also  revised  Its 
experience  requirement  by  permitting  sub- 
stitution of  education  for  experience  The 
substitution  of  education  for  mining  experi- 
ence is  authorized  by  the  1969  act. 

In  February  and  March  1970.  the  Bureau 
held  a  series  of  examinations  in  over  40  min- 
ing communities.  A  second  series  of  extuni- 
natlons  was  given  In  September  and  October 

1970.  By  December  1970  these  examinations 
had  resulted  In  hiring  142  new  inspectors. 
In  addition,  201  eligible  candidates  were  In 
the  process  of  being  hired. 

Because  existing  recruitment  practices 
were  not  obtaining  the  required  manpower 
soon  enough,  on  November  1,  1970.  the  Bu- 
reau dropped  the  requirement  for  written 
tests  for  coal  mine  Inspectors. 

On  the  basis  of  our  limited  review  of  the 
recruitment  efforts  of  the  Bureau,  It  appears 
that  continuing  Improvements  are  being 
made. 
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Training  of  coal  mine  inspectors 

lu  addition  to  taking  steps  to  recruit  in- 
creased numbers  of  coal  mine  inspectors,  the 
Bureau  revised  its  training  practices  to 
shorten  the  time  required  to  train  a  coal 
nitne  inspector. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  act,  the  training 
program  for  coal  mine  inspectors  consisted 
of  2  days  a  u-eek  of  classroom  training  and 
3  days  a  week  of  on-the-job  training  with 
an  experienced  coal  mine  inspector.  After 
about  6  months  the  trainee-Inspector  was  as- 
signed on  a  full-tmie  baisis  to  an  experienced 
inspector  uiitil  he  was  qualified  to  conduct 
ijispections  o:i  his  own.  We  were  informed 
that  It  usually  took  about  a  year  from  the 
time  that  the  inspector  was  hired  until  he 
took  fUil  responsibility  for  making  inspec- 
lior.s. 

After  the  passage  of  the  1969  act,  the  Bu- 
reau redi?ced  the  time  required  to  train  in- 
spectors to  meet  Its  needs  for  additional  in- 
spectors mere  rapidly.  The  training  period 
was  reduced  to  10  weeks  of  classroom  traln- 
i!ig  and  about  3  months  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing wih  an  experieiiced  Inspector,  or  a  total 
tniir^lni^  period  of  about  6  months. 

We  have  no  suggestions  for  the  Improve- 
mei-.t  of  the  Bureau's  training  program  for 
coal  mine  inspector:  at  this  time. 

CHAPTEiJ  G.  OTHER  M,\TTEBS  PEBTAINING  TO 
COAL    ailNE  SAFETY 

Need  fcr  more  independence  in  accident 
investigations 

The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  investigate  mine  accidents  and 
any  other  occurrences  relating  to  health  or 
safety  In  a  coal  mine.  In  the  event  of  the  oc- 
currence of  any  accident,  aa  defined  by  the 
Department  in  its  regulations  (30  CPR  80), 
mine  operators  are  required  to  Inunedlately 
notify  the  Bureau's  district  or  subdistrlct 
office  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  area  In 
which  the  coal  mine  is  located.  These  reg- 
ulations provide  that,  following  notification 
of  an  accident,  the  district  or  subdistrlct 
manager  determine  whether  an  investlga- 
ticn  of  the  accident  should  be  conducted. 

We  were  advised  by  a  Bureau  official  that, 
as  a  general  practice,  the  Bureau  investi- 
gated all  accidents  involving  (1)  a  fatal  in- 
Jury  or  any  other  death  occurring  on  mine 
property.  (2)  a  serious  nonfatal  Injury  that 
could  result  in  the  death  of  the  Injured 
person,  (3)  a  mine  Are  not  extinguished 
within  30  minutes,  (4)  a  mine  exploelon. 
(5)  an  ignition  of  gas  or  dust  or  combina- 
tion thereof,  (6)  a  mine  inundation,  (7)  a 
coal  outburst  (violent  burst  of  coal  from 
ribs  or  face  of  mine)  of  sufficient  intensity 
that  It  appeared  likely  that,  had  any  per- 
«on  been  in  the  immediate  area,  death  or 
Injury  could  have  occurred,  and  (8)  the 
entrapment  of  any  person. 

The  accident  Investigations  usually  are 
niade  by  the  Inspector  who  inspected  the 
mine  prior  to  the  accident,  another  coal 
mine  Inspector  specializing  In  the  area  that 
caused  the  accident  (e.g.,  roof  control,  elec- 
trical equipment,  or  explosives)  representa- 
tives of  the  coal  mine  oi>erator,  and  mine 
workers'  union  representatives  if  the  acci- 
dent took  place  in  a  union  mine. 

We  believe  that  the  independence  of  the 
groups  investigating  the  accidents  may  be 
compromised  by  the  posalbillty  of  a  conflict 
of  int''re=;t  For  example,  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest may  arise  If  the  inspector  who  last 
Inspected  the  mine  discovered  that  the  ac- 
cident was  due  to  a  violation  of  a  safety 
standard  that  he  should  have  found  and  re- 
ported during  his  previous  Inspection.  This 
could  be  especially  true  if  an  accident  oc- 
«wred  within  a  short  time  (1  or  2  days) 
*^r  the  last  inspection. 

Similarly,  the  specialists  on  the  teanM  in- 
vestigating accidents  are  frequently  repre- 
sentatives from  district  office  groups,  such  as 
those  which  have  approved  roof  control  or 
ventilation  plans  for  the  mine  at  which  the 


accident  occurred.  It  might  be  difficult  for 
such  specialists  to  reach  completely  objec- 
tive and  independent  conclusions  as  to 
whether  the  plans,  which  they  or  other  mem- 
bers of  their  group  had  approved,  contained 
shortcomings  which  had  contributed  to  the 
accidents  under  Investigation. 

Although  we  found  no  Indications  of  Im- 
property  in  connection  with  any  of  the  In- 
vestigations that  we  reviewed,  the  fact  that 
an  Inspector  or  other  investigator  may  be 
put  In  a  position  of  having  to  evaluate  his 
own  performance,  especially  where  fatalities 
have  occurred,  raises  questlcns  as  to  the 
Independence  of  his  Judgment  in  such  situa- 
tions. 

The  Bureau  apparently  became  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  its  Investigations,  and  on 
October  8,  1970,  a  Washington  headquarters 
official  issued  a  memorandum  to  the  district 
managers  emphasizing  the  need  for  "more 
inquisitive  and  thorough  •  •  •  accident 
investigations."  He  also  prescribed  a  proce- 
dure— which  the  district  managers  were 
urged  to  follow — for  selecting  the  accident 
Investigation  team  and  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  procedure  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau provides  that  each  Bureau  accident  in- 
vestigation team  Include: 

1.  A  permanent  member  with  Interest  and 
abUlttes  in  accident  investigation  work. 

2.  The  coal  mine  inspector  who  last  ex- 
amined the  mine  or  the  coal  mine  Inspector 
supervisor  of  the  area  In  which  the  accident 
occurred. 

3.  A  person  with  specialized  knowledge 
conceriJng  the  type  of  accident  Investigated; 
I.e..  roof  control,  electricity,  etc. 

The  use  of  this  procedure  stUl  would  not 
seem  to  provide  the  desired  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  objectivity  in  investigating 
the  causes  of  accidents  because  members  of 
the  team  making  the  investigation  could 
find  themselves  !n  the  position  of  reporting 
on  matters  which  reflected  adversely  on  ac- 
tivities or  operations  which  had  been  carried 
out  within  the  responsibility  of  their  super- 
visor or  which  had  been  carried  out  directly 
by  the  members  themselves.  Therefore  this 
approach  would  not  necessarily  insure  that 
responsibility  for  the  accident  was  fixed 
properly  or  that  the  tjrpe  of  corrective  action 
needed  to  prevent  future  similar  accidents 
was  Identified  properly. 

Need  for  more  guidance  for  inspectors 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau  has  not  pro- 
vided Bureau  Inspectors  with  adequate  guid- 
ance concerning  the  criteria  and  methods 
used  to  determine  whether  mine  operators 
comply  with  the  health  and  safety  standards 
set  forth  in  the  act  and  In  the  Department's 
regulations.  We  believe  that  the  need  for 
more  definitive  guidelines  concerning  the 
criteria  and  methods  used  In  inspections  of 
especially  acute  at  this  time  because  the 
Bureau  is  in  the  process  of  quadrupling  the 
Inspection  force  that  It  had  when  the  act 
was  approved. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  is  very  comprehensive  and  com- 
plex, and  we  believe  that.  If  the  provisions  of 
the  act  are  to  be  administered  uniformly, 
the  Bureau's  inspectors  need  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive, up-to-date  manual. 

The  only  manual  available  to  the  Inspec- 
tors was  prepared  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1952  act.  We  recognize  that 
new  Inspectors  receive  classroom,  as  well  as 
on-the-job,  training.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  complexities  of  inspection  activities, 
we  believe  that  written  guidelines  would  pro- 
vide greater  assurance  that  inspection  ac- 
tivities were  being  administered  uniformly. 

We  noted  that  Bureau  headquarters  oc- 
casionally had  Issued  some  instructions  re- 
lating to  inspection  and  enforcement  activi- 
ties. These  instructions,  which  were  very 
limited,  were  furnished  to  district  managers 
who  were  responsible  for  disseminating  the 
Information  to  the  Inspectors. 


The  need  for  definitive  guidelines  con- 
cerning inspection  activities  to  be  conducted 
under  the  act  has  long  been  recognized.  A 
memorandum  of  an  October  23,  1969,  meet- 
ing of  Bureau  officials,  including  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau,  Indicated  that  top  priority 
Wei-s  to  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  a  man- 
ual. In  a  letter  dated  April  23,  1970.  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Do- 
mestic Afi^alrs.  the  Acting  Secretary  stated 
that: 

"A  new  manual  for  Inspectors  which  will 
Include  the  chang^es  brought  about  by  the 
new  Act  is  almost  complete.  It  will  provide 
complete  guidance  for  the  conduct  in  the 
field  of  inspection  and  enforcement  opera- 
tions and  assure  uniformity  of  application  in 
the  various  districts  and  subdlstrlcts  of  the 
United  States.  We  expect  to  distribute  this 
manual  within  90  days." 

We  recently  were  advised  by  Bureau  offi- 
cials that  the  revision  was  about  85-percent 
complete  but  would  not  be  completed  before 
May  1971.  Moreover,  drafting  of  the  manual 
was  suspended  pending  the  adoption  of 
changes  in  certain  Inspection  reporting 
forms  and  the  development  of  mandatory 
Burface-mlnlng  regulations.  Although  the 
portion  of  the  manual  dealing  with  inspec- 
tion of  underground  coal  mines  Is  substan- 
tially complete,  the  Bureau  prefers  to  Issue 
the  manual  as  a  complete  guide  for  both 
surface  and  underground  inspections.  We 
i.oted,  however,  that  most  fatalities  occurred 
l:i  underground  mines. 

We  noted  Instances  in  which  Inspectors 
were  responsible  for  making  decisions  but 
were  provided  with  little  or  no  criteria  for 
doing  so.  For  example,  if  an  inspector  finds 
a  condition  In  a  mine  which,  in  his  opinion, 
results  In  Imminent  danger  to  persons  work- 
ing In  the  mine,  he  is  required  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  mine  operator  to  with- 
draw all  workers  from  the  section  of  the 
mine  where  the  danger  exists  or.  In  some 
cases,  from  the  entire  mine,  until  i*  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Inspector  that  the  danger  no 
longer    exists. 

The  act  defines  Imminent  danger  as  the 
existence  of  any  condition  or  practice  in  a 
coal  mine  which  reasonably  can  be  expected 
to  cause  death  or  S'^rtous  physical  harm  be- 
fore such  conditio:;  or  practice  can  be  abated. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  an  Imminent 
danger  cxlst.s  is  made  principally  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Judgment  of  the  inspector. 

Principal  wTitten  instructions  relating  to 
Imminent  danger  consist  of  a  listing  in  the 
existing  manual  of  28  examples  of  conditions 
and  practices  for  which  withdrawal  orders 
may  be  issued.  The  manual,  however,  pro- 
vides no  guidance  in  determining  when  each 
example  la  or  is  not  an  inuninent  danger. 

On  January  8,  1971,  Bureau  headquarters 
Issued  Instructions  to  Its  district  managers, 
which  stated  that  Inspectors  should  Issue 
withdrawal  orders  when  underground  areaa 
of  coal  mines  were  found  to  be  inadequately 
rock  dusted  (an  Incombustible  material  ap- 
plied to  raise  the  Incombustible  content  of 
coal  dust  In  the  mine).  During  our  review 
we  found  niunerous  Instances  In  which  vio- 
lations had  been  cited  for  these  conditions 
prior  to  the  Issutince  of  the  instructions  and 
in  which  no  orders  of  withdrawal  had  been 
issued. 

We  recognize  that  situations  will  vary  from 
mine  to  mine.  Nevertheless,  If  the  Bureau 
Is  to  achieve  reasonable  uniformity  in  the 
application  of  such  provisions  as  imminent- 
danger  determinations,  we  believe  that  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  Bureau  headquarters  to 
provide  more  speclflc  criteria  which  its  In- 
spectors can  use  to  make  these  determina- 
tions. 

We  noted  statements  by  Bureau  offldaU 
concerning  the  lack  of  uniform  administra- 
tion of  Inspection  activities.  For  example.  In 
May  1970  one  district  manager  pointed  out 
to  his  staff  that  the  Instructions  received 
from  Bureau  headquarters,  as  well  as  thoM 
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given  at  a  recent  district  staff  meeting,  might 
have  been  confusing  and  were  inadequate 
and  that  the  inspectors  were  not  uniformly 
carrying  out  their  work.  To  ensure  that  each 
Inspector  understood  the  actions  which  he 
should  take,  the  district  manager  issued 
certain  specific  Instructions  to  each  inspec- 
tor. Although  the  district  manager  might 
have  clarified  the  specific  procedures  In  ques- 
tion, we  believe  that  a  more  systematic 
means  ot  providing  Instructions  governing 
the  entire  inspection  process  should  be  devel- 
oped. 

Coal  mine  research 

The  Bureau's  research  effort  Is  imple- 
mented through  contracts,  grants,  and  Bu- 
reau field  research  Installations.  Bureau  of- 
ficials concluded  that  the  added  responsibil- 
ities placed  on  the  Bureau  by  the  act  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  its  facilities  alone 
and  that  the  Bureau  should  contract  for  as 
much  research  as  possible  to  fulfill  the  new 
responsibilities. 

There  weis  a  minimum  of  available  data 
on  the  Bureau's  research  planning  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  We  were  advised  that  the  selec- 
tion of  research  projects  to  be  funded  had 
been  made  as  a  result  of  meetings  and  other 
contacts  among  responsible  Bureau  officials. 

We  were  told  that  there  was  little  docu- 
mentation on  the  specific  planning  of  the 
health  and  safety  research  program  for  fiscal 
year  1970  The  first  Identifiable  planning  ac- 
tion for  the  expansion  of  the  research  pro- 
gram was  a  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1969. 
attended  by  the  Bureau  Director;  the  Dep- 
uty Director,  Health  and  Safety;  the  Assist- 
ant Director.  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety; 
the  Acting  Assistant  Director,  Mining,  Mi- 
neral Resources,  and  Environmental  Devel- 
opment; and  other  Bureau  officials  concerned 
with  research  The  general  areas  of  needed 
research  to  Improve  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  reportedly  were  discussed 

In  fiscal  year  1970  the  Bureau  received,  In 
conjunction  with  the  passage  of  the  act,  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $12  million, 
of  which  S7  5  million  was  designated  by  the 
Bureau  for  health  and  safety  research 

As  of  June  30,  1970,  the  Bureau  had  com- 
mitted about  $6,2  million  of  these  funds  to 
award  21  contracts  for  research  projects  In 
such  areas  as  rescue  and  survival,  under- 
ground support  structures,  mine  rescue  com- 
munications, and  measurement  ot  reapl- 
rable-coal-dust  concentration  In  mine  at- 
mospheres Of  the  awarded  contracts,  18 — 
which  accounted  for  $1.2  million  of  the  e.x- 
pendltures — result  from  unsolicited  pro- 
posals The  largest  contract  was  a  $3.4  mil- 
lion award  to  a  private  company  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coal  mine  rescue  and  siir- 
vl%-al  system. 

Fiscal  year  1971  research  planning  appears 
to  have  been  more  systematic  than  the  re- 
search planning  for  the  prior  year  The  re- 
sponsibility for  making  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1971  research  was  given 
to  task  groups  for  functional  areas,  such  as 
methane  control,  resplrable  dust  control,  and 
rescue  and  survival  systems.  Research  Ideas 
have  come  from  universities  and  private  In- 
dustry In  the  form  of  unsolicited  research 
contracts  or  grant  proposals,  from  the  Bu- 
reau's day-to-day  contacts  with  industry  or- 
ganizations, and  from  the  Bureau's  field  re- 
search Installations. 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau  is  developinp 
a  more  effective  approach  to  its  research 
planning.  Therefore  we  have  no  suggestions 
for  Improving  the  planning  of  the  Bureau's 
research  program  at  this  time. 

Conclusions 
We  believe  that  a  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  teams  responsible  for  Investigat- 
ing coal  mine  accidents  and  in  the  organiza- 
tional level  to  which  these  investigators  re- 
port VTOuld  be  desirable  to  ensure  a  greater 
degree  of  Independence  and  objectivity  in 
carrying  out  the  Investigations, 


We  believe  also  that  more  definitive  guide- 
lines concerning  the  criteria  used  by  inspec- 
tors to  determine  whether  mine  operators 
are  complying  with  the  Department's  health 
and  safety  standards  will  provide  greater 
assurance  that  such  standards  are  being  uni- 
formly applied. 

Recommendationa   to   the   Secretary   of   the 
Interior 

We  recotrunend  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  require  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to: 

Consider  establishing  a  policy  requiring 
that  accident  investigation  te*ms  be  made 
responsible  to  an  organizational  level  above 
the  district  offices. 

Consider  establishing  a  requirement  that 
accident  Investigation  teams  be  composed  of 
insp>ector8  and  other  specialists  who  have  not 
made  recent  inspections  of  the  mine  at  which 
the  swjcldent  occurred,  who  have  not  approved 
such  things  as  roof  control  or  ventilation 
plans  which  may  have  had  a  bearing  on  the 
cause  of  the  accident  being  investigated,  and 
who  are  not  employed  in  the  district  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  mine  where  the  accident 
occurred. 

Expedite  the  issuance  of  definitive  guide- 
lines setting  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used 
by  mine  inspectors  in  determining  whether 
mine  operators  are  complying  with  prescribed 
health  and  safety  standards. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  stated 
that  plans  have  been  formulated  or  actions 
have  been  initiated  that  are  responsive  to 
the  recommendations  set  forth  above,  (See 
app,  11,) 

CH,SPTER  7,  EFrrCT  OT  THE  ACT  ON  THE  SfPPLT 
OP   CO.\L 

During  the  hearings  preceding  the  act  and 
aiter  it,i  enactment,  considerable  lnteret,t 
was  e.xpre;-6ed  by  coal  mine  operators  and 
some  members  of  Congress  In  the  possible 
efifects  that  the  act  could  have  uu  the  supply 
of  coal. 

Danng  our  review  .ve  could  not  detennine 
with  any  certainty  whether  the  act  had  any 
appreciable  effect  ;n  coal  production  in  1970 
Coal  pr.jduction  .;x  the  United  .States  had 
been  rising  dur.ng  tiie  4  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  passage  oi  the  act  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  1970.  as  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Year:  Tons  produced 

1966  - 533.881,000 

1967    551.000.000 

1968    545.245.000 

1969    560,505.000 

1970     590,000,000 

We  discussed  with  Bureau  officials  the  im- 
pact of  the  ace  on  the  supply  of  coal,  and 
they  told  us  that  the  act  had  practically  no 
Impact  On  the  basis  of  an  earlier  study 
made  by  the  Mount  Hope  district  m  Febru- 
ary 1970,  however,  the  Bureau  estimated  that 
a  gradiia'  enforcement  of  the  act  (what  the 
Bureau  described  as  g.'-antine  time  to  the 
operators  to  comply i  would  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  coal  ou'piit  of  about  8  million 
tons  m  the  12  months  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,  M'TPo'.er,  th-'  Bureau  Cs.i- 
mated  that  full  and  immediate  compliance 
with  the  law  would  have  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tioti  in  production  of  about  50  million  tons 
during  the  same  p>er!od  .Actually,  in  1970  t'l" 
Nation's  coal  output  increased  by  29  5  mll- 
:.  m  tons,  the  largest  single  increase  since 
1964. 

The  Bureau  made  some  efforts  to  identify 
losses  in  coal  production  due  to  the  require- 
ments of  tiie  act  by  requiring  the  district 
rfltices  to  furnish  a  weekly  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  coal  mine  inspection  force, 
T'nis  report  included  such  thing?  as  the  num- 
ber of  violations  cited,  "he  number  of  mines 
closed  a.s  a  result  of  the  act,  and  the  esti- 
mated lost  coal  production, 

A  Mount  Hop)e  district  official  told  us  that 
the  district  did  not  have  the  manpower  to 
develop  the  information  and  did  not   fur- 


nish It.  The  Norton  district  furnished  the 
information,  but  It  did  not  app>ear  to  be  re- 
liable. For  example,  in  estimating  the  pro- 
duction loss,  Norton  made  no  effort  to  Iden- 
tify how  much  of  the  loss  which  it  attrib- 
uted to  enforcement  of  the  1969  act  would 
have  occurred  under  the  earlier  1952  act 
which  also  provided  authority  for  closmg 
mines  when  certain  safety  hazards  were 
found. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  data  concerning 
lost  production  due  to  the  1969  act,  we 
sought  the  opinions  of  knowledgeable  per- 
sons in  the  coal  mining  industry  and  the 
mine  workers'  union. 

Union  officials  told  us  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  1969  act  had  had  no  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  production  of  coal  tiecause  the 
Bureau  had  not  enforced  the  new  act  as 
strictly  as  it  should  have 

Officials  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
departments  of  mines  also  told  us  that,  m 
their  opinion,  the  new  act  had  not  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  Nation's  supply  of 
coal.  Virginia  officials  stated,  however,  that, 
as  the  act  was  more  rigidly  enforced,  some 
small  ofjerators  might  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness and  that  this  could  have  an  effect  on 
the  future  production  of  coal. 

In  contrast,  coal  company  officials  stated 
that  the  act  had  had  a  significant  impact 
on  the  production  of  coal.  They  said  that 
cleaning  up  loose  coal  and  coal  dust,  as  re- 
quired by  the  act.  was  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  loet  production  time.  They  also 
stated  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  coal  mine 
inspector  had  hindered  coal  production. 

Conclusions 
Prom  evidence  available  to  us,  we  could 
not  determine  whether  the  1969  act  had 
had  any  appreciable  effect  on  coal  produc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  large  Increase  in  coal 
production  which  took  place  in  1970  is  an 
Indication  tliat,  thus  far,  the  Impact  of  the 
act  on  coal  production  has  not  been  large. 
We  have  no  basis  upou  which  to  comment 
on  the  possible  effect  on  coal  production  of 
stricter  enforcement  of  health  and  safety 
requirements  In  the  future. 

CHAPTER  8.  SCOPE  OF  REVIEW 

Our  review  was  directed  primarily  toward 
examining  into  the  effectiveness  of  actions 
taken  by  the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior  and 
its  Bureau  of  Mines  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  major  health  and  safety  standards 
prescribed  In  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1909.  The  review  was  con- 
ducted primarily  at  the  Bureau's  headquar- 
ters In  Washington.  DC.  and  at  the  Bureau's 
Goal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  district  offices 
in  Mount  Hope,  West  Virginia,  and  Norton, 
Virginia. 

Wo  reviewed  the  legislative  history  of  the 
act  and  the  procedures  for  implementing  the 
legislation.  We  also  examined  pertinent  docu- 
ments, reports,  records,  and  files  at  the  Bu- 
reau's headquarters  and  at  the  district  of- 
fices. In  addition,  we  interviewed  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  officials;  coal  mine  oper- 
ators; coal  mine  workers'  union  officials  in 
West,  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Washington, 
DC;  and  officials  of  the  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  dep>artments  of  mines.  We  also  ac- 
companied coal  mine  inspectors  and  ob- 
served some  of  their  health  and  safety  in- 
spections In  underground  coal  mines. 
Appendix   I 

US,  Senate, 
Wasliington,  DC  .  August  13.  1970. 
Hon    Elmer  B    Staats. 

Comfjtrollcr  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr,  Staats:  This  Subcommittee  was 
ins'rumental  in  both  the  writing  and  en- 
actment of  the  "Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,"  Since  the  December 
30.  1969  approval  of  this  legislation,  the  Sub- 
committee has  maintained  close  contact  with 
the  Implementation  of  the  health  and  safety 
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provisions  of  this  Act  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  it's  Bureau  of  Mines. 

A  number  of  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
Department's  program  for  the  implementa- 
vlou  of  these  provisions  has  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Subcommittee  during  the 
course  of  legislative  oversight  hearings.  For 
example,  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  Department's  (1)  abUity  to  imple- 
ment effectively  the  law's  inspection  require- 
ments. (2)  use  of  substantiaUy  Increased  ap- 
propriations, (3)  development  of  effective 
research  and  training  programs.  This 
enumeration  only  highlights  some  of  the 
more  serious  Issues. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee If  the  General  Accounting  Office  would 
review  the  Department's  actions  and  plans 
for  implementation  of  the  Act,  and  furnish 
the  Subcommittee  with  a  report  on  these 
activities,  including  any  comments  or  rec- 
ommendations you  believe  are  appropriate. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman  Subcoimnittee  on  Labor. 

Appendix  n 

nS    Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DC,  March  29,  1971. 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Rothxr,  Jr., 
Assistant  Director.  Civil  Dii~i8ion, 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rother:  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  reviewed  the  draft  report  en- 
titled "Implementation  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior"  which  was  made  avail- 
able for  review  and  comment.  It  is  believed 
that  the  report  is  an  objective  appraisal  of 
Bureau  of  Mines'  efforts  to  implement  the 
Act  within  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the 
report,  and  consequently,  only  a  very  few 
substantive  comments  are  offered  at  this 
time.  Also,  there  has  been  Initiated,  or  plans 
formulated  to  Initiate,  actions  that  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  report's  recommendtaions. 
These  actions  will  be  described  in  our  re- 
sponse to  the  final  report. 

The  only  major  exception  taken  to  the 
recommendation  In  the  draft  report  Is  with 
regard  to  the  utilization  of  people  with  lower 
qualifications  than  regular  coal  mine  Inspec- 
tors to  specialize  in  health  inspections.  This 
Is  the  first  recommendation  listed  on  page  4« 
of  the  report,  and  It  is  also  mentioned  on 
pages  8,  12.  13.  14,  and  IB  of  the  report. 

Although  the  Bureau  has  not,  as  yet.  In- 
creased its  inspection  force  to  the  required 
minimum  of  1,000  personnel  to  make  all  of 
the  Inspections  required  by  the  Act,  this  will 
be  done  by  June  30.  so  there  is  no  need  to 
further  reduce  the  qualifications  of  Inspec- 
tors as  a  recruiting  measure.  It  is,  however, 
using  insp)ector-tralnees  and  technicians  to 
assist  In  both  health  and  safety  inspections, 
and  will  continue  to  do  this  to  the  extent 
that  It  can  be  done  without  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  Inspections,  It  Is  believed  that 
all  of  the  inspectors  should  be  capable  of  en- 
forcing both  health  and  safety  standards 
and  of  advising  operators  of  changes  that  are 
needed  for  compliance  with  the  law  In  both 
respects  at  all  times  that  they  are  In  the 
mines.  It  would  be  extremely  unwise,  from 
our  past  experiences,  to  utilize  personnel  as 
health  Inspectors  who  would  be  Incapable  of 
recognizing  unsafe  practices  and  conditions 
which  might  result  In  fatalities — and  pos- 
sibly, a  disaster — and  to  issue  notices  of  vio- 
lations and  withdrawal  orders  when  needed. 
|See  GAO  note  1.) 

It  Is  doubted  that  there  would  be  any  cost 
saving,  and  that  our  Inspectors  would  be 
less  effective  and  therefore  unacceptable. 

On  page  10  of  the  report  it  Is  Incorrectly 
stated  that  partial  Inspections  "are  to  be 
reinstated  in  1971  after  each  coal  mine  has 
had  two  regular  safety  Inspections,"  Tt\e 
Bureau  of  Mines  does  not  plan  to  make  any 


more    "partial   but    reprasentattTe    Inspec- 
tions." (Bee  OAO  not«  a.] 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  report  In  dntt,  even  though  the  four 
days  time  allotted  was  not  sufficient  to  allow 
for  the  careful,  reflective  analysis  we  prefer 
to  offer  on  such  review. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Haix,  Jr.. 
Director  of  Survey  and  Review. 


BUREAU  OF  MINES  MUST  SHARE  IN 
FAILURE  OF  COAL  MINE  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT  TARGETS  TO  BE 
ACHIEVED  AS  PROMPTLY  AS  CON- 
GRESS INTENDED— PROGRESS, 
HOWEVER,  HAS  BEEN  MADE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  has  dlscufBed  in 
this  forum  a  report  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  conceming  admlnis- 
ti^tion  and  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

As  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  committee  and  of  its  labor  sub- 
committee, and  as  a  Senator  from  the 
leading  bituminous  co«il  producing  State, 
West  Virginia,  I  share  the  distress  ex- 
pressed by  the  chairman  that  the  Ccanp- 
troller  General  found  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  too  widely  off  targets  established 
by  Congress  for  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  as  extensively  amended  in 
1969. 

Our  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee, last  summer  requested  the 
Comptroller  General  to  make  the  in- 
vestigations which  culminated  in  the  re- 
port, the  text  of  which  is  being  printed 
in  the  Record  today  in  connection  with 
the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  His  was  a  timely 
and  appropriate  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  I  know  I  am  joined 
by  coal  miners  from  operations  in  my 
State  and  other  coal  mining  States  as  I 
express  appreciation  for  that  action  and 
for  the  chairman's  cogent  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  shocking  to  me  that 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  con- 
tains the  finding  that  the  Department  of 
Interior's  policies  for  enforcing  health 
and  safety  standards  "have  been,  at 
times,  extremely  lenient,  confusing,  un- 
certain and  inequitable." 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  translating  this  sweeping 
legislation  into  realistic  job  safety  prac- 
tices. We  realize  that  administrative  in- 
ertia resists  changes  that  are  necessary 
in  policies  and  programs  to  accomplish 
the  goals  mandated  in  legislation.  We 
know  that  the  affected  industries  do  not 
enthusiastically  embrace  these  changes 
and  seek  to  soften  costs,  and  that  work- 
ers are  often  Inclined  to  evade  changes 
they  consider  either  unwieldy  or  unnec- 
essary. 

But  all  these  segments  of  Grovemment 
and  industry  must  be  made  more  blimtly 
cognizant  that  implementation  of  these 
laws  to  the  maxlmimi  degree  will  result 
in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  workers' 


lives  and  avert  inestimable  suffering  of 
millions  of  potential  injury  victims. 

There  can  be  no  comprranises  in  the 
swift  implementation  of  the  safety  laws 
that  Congress  has  willed. 

Last  Janu«u7  27,  I  reported  in  a  Sen- 
ate speech  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  canrtng  out  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  Ml  the  first  anniversary  of  its  pas- 
sage. I  noted  that  the  UJS.  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
anything  approaching  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  trained  inspectors.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  in  the  process  of  increasing 
Inspections  while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
panding and  training  a  force  triple  its 
size.  Moreover,  the  program's  adminis- 
trators were  forced  to  shift  priorities 
constantly  in  order  to  meet  many  of  the 
tight  deadlines  imposed  by  the  law. 

In  the  first  7  months  of  the  law's  ac- 
tual operation,  the  Bureau  had  managed 
to  mEike  more  than  1,500  complete  in- 
spections of  underground  coal  mines. 
Here  we  can  ask  the  unsoiswerable  ques- 
tion: How  many  lives  were  saved  in  that 
period?  We  know  that  more  than  250 
miners  died.  During  the  first  7  months, 
there  were  1,645  "partiEil  but  representa- 
tive" inspections  and  5.200  additional 
"spot"  inspections  as  required  by  law. 

During  that  7-month  period,  more 
than  35,000  violations  of  mandatory  pro- 
visions were  found,  and  1,460  orders  clos- 
ing mines  or  parts  of  mines  were  issued. 
These  statistics  carry  small  staisfac- 
tion  if,  as  we  learn  from  the  Comptroller 
General's  report,  there  was  at  times  ex- 
tremely lenient  treatment  of  offenders 
and,  even  worse,  inequitable  assignment 
of  penalties.  If  the  law  is  to  succeed,  there 
must  be  firm  and  fair  enforcement.  Any 
hint  of  favoritism  wUl  destroy  confidence 
in  the  law  and  lead  to  attempted  eva- 
sions. 

I  note  that  of  the  two  mining  districts 
surveyed  in  the  report,  the  Mount  Hope 
district  of  West  Virginia  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  a 
•'much  better  record,"  but  here  again  we 
are  dealing  in  relative  inadequacies. 

Senator  Williams,  as  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  and  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  has  my 
support  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
safety  and  occupational  hesdth  of  coal 
miners. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  report.  Sena- 
tor Williams  raised  the  possibility  of 
transferring  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  a  unit  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  is  a  timely  suggestion,  but  I  am 
not  ready  either  to  approve  or  disapprove 
a  transfer  of  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
enforcement  and  administration  to  the 
Labor  Department.  This  is  a  subject  that 
needs  more  study  and  debate. 

The  coal  mine  health  and  safety  laws, 
as  recodified  in  1969,  tire  complicated  and 
far-reaching.  Perhaps  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  better  performances  in  enforce- 
ment than  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been 
producing.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
cause  of  coal  mine  health  and  safety  for 
the  men  who  toil  in  the  mines  woiild  be 
improved  by  setting  up  a  new  enforce- 
ment imit  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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Such  a  txansfer  might  result  In  the  loss 
of  valuable  time  already  invested  in  or- 
ganization and  training.  U  this  should 
occur,  enforcement  might  decline  in  ef- 
ficiency rather  than  improve  during  the 
transition  from  one  department  to  an- 
other. Perhaps  we  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  keep  the  pressure  on  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  its  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  materially  improve  its  enforce- 
ment organization  and  procedures. 

Our  discussions  begin  what  inevitably 
must  be  a  careful  study  of  an  important 
aspect  of  the  effort  to  improve  the  safety 
and  occupational  health  of  coal  miners. 

In  my  progress  report  on  the  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  law  last  January,  I 
stated,  and  I  wish  to  reaffirm  it  today, 
that  the  grim  record  of  1970  is  not  satis- 
fMtory  to  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  and 
House  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  safety  to  the  mining  Industry.  Let 
me  assure  those  who  feel  that  there  is 
an  "acceptable"  level  of  death  and  dis- 
aster inherent  in  the  mining  industry 
that  our  efforts  will  not  cease  until  the 
fatality  figure  reaches  zero,  or  as  nearly 
to  that  point  as  is  humanly  possible. 


THE   MILITARY   SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The     PRESmiNa     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Allen  ) .  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,   the  Chair  now  lajjs  before  the 
Senate    the    unfinished    business.    HJt 
6531.  which  the  clerk  will  please  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6531,  to  amend  the  MHltary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1067;  to  Increase  military  pay; 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No.  106. 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuld > ,  v.hlch  the 
clerk  will  please  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  the  amendment  numbered  76.  proposed 
by  Mr.  ScHwrntra  ^for  himself  and  others! 
strike  out  all  of  the  proposed  new  title  V  In 
the  amendment  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

TITLE  V— TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY 
TO  INDUCT  PERSONS  INVOLUNTARILY 
INTO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
Sec  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  person  may  be  Involuntarily 
Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  after  July  1.  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
now  under  control,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  Stenvis)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myrelf  such  time  as  is  necessary  to  make 
my  initial  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oreeon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  in 
debating  the  extension  of  the  Presi- 
dents  authority  to  induct  men  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  questions  of  national 
security,  internal  composition,  cost,  and 
eqiiity  are  generally  raised. 


Today  I  want  to  analyze  what  I  call 
the  numbers  game  which  has  been  played 
with  Congress  for  a  number  of  years  and 
more  especially  now  that  we  are  about 
to  consider  extension  of  the  President's 
Induction  powers  imder  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  under  the  Constitution  we, 
the  Congress,  are  responsible  for  deter- 
mining the  nuuopower  levels  and  raising 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  It  is  very  imi>ortant  we 
have  a  solid  base  upon  which  to  make 
an  analysis  in  order  to  make  a  determi- 
nation and  exercise  our  Judgment  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  method  of  pro- 
curement but  also  the  number  reqtilred 
to  meet  our  national  security  needs  for 
military  purposes. 

Each  of  these  matters  and  others  de- 
serve the  closest  attentian. 

And  when  examined,  it  Is  clear  that  a 
volunteer  mlUtary  lends  itself  much 
more  to  our  national  security,  than  a 
draft,  and  is  far  more  equitable  and  just 
than  any  form  of  conscription. 

It  is  far  more  efficient  and  much  less 
costly  than  an  Armed  Force  based  on 
conscription,  as  we  presently  have. 

Let  us  go  into  some  of  these  interesting 
and  contradictory  figures  given  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  I  make  these  state- 
ments not  with  any  rancor  or  any  kind 
of  malice,  but  rather  in  the  attempt  only 
to  try  to  clarify  that  which  is  rather  con- 
fused and  a  rather  distorted  picture  at 
the  moment. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  to  that 
committee,  because  they  have  been  work- 
ing under  tremendous  pressures.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  are  appreciative  and 
are  aware  of  that.  I  thmk  that  much  of 
the  statistical  data  given  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  must  confuse 
that  committee  as  much  as  it  confuses 
anyone  else. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roger 
Xelley  has  stated  that  Department  of 
Defense  anticipates  the  need  for  528,000 
accessions  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  acces- 
sion rate  assumes  an  end  strength  of 
2.505  million  men  for  fiscal  vear  1972. 
100.000  more  than  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  recommending. 
Assistant  Secretary  Kelley  states  further 
that  if  Inductions  were  terminated  June 
30.  1971.  and  no  incentives  were  added, 
the  greatest  shortfall  experienced  would 
be  213,000  men. 

The  word  "shortfall"  here  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  anticipated  level  and 
that  which  would  produce  the  number 
of  men  under  any  given  procurement 
system.  This  would  mean  that  our  end 
strength  for  fiscal  year  1972  would  be 
approximately  2.282  million  men,  or 
roughly  113.000  men  less  than  recom- 
mendod  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  On  this  ba.-js  alone,  there 
Ls  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  threat 
to  our  security  would  result.  Vietnam 
aotw  i  thstandinsr . 

If.  however,  various  incentives  are  in- 
creased, particularly  basic  pay.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Kelley  states  that  the  most 
pessimistic  end  strength  for  fiscal  vear 
1972  would  be  2.375  million  men,  or 
25,000  men  short  of  what  the  Senate 


Armed  Services  Committee  recom- 
mended. Again,  let  me  stress  that  this 
maximum  shortfall  projected  by  DOD'a 
most  pessimistic  estimates  would  in  no 
way  jeopardize  our  national  security  or 
our  commitments  around  the  world. 

Later  I  shaU  make  other  data  and 
staUstios  available  which  would  indi- 
cate where  we  can  get  higher  rates  of 
utilization  of  military  persormel  for  mil- 
itary purposes  which  would  far  more 
than  overcome  this  figure. 

Furthermore,  there  is  ample  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  DOD's  figures  are  In- 
fiated  and  overstate  the  manpower 
needs  for  the  coming  year.  The  acces- 
sions projected  by  DOD  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  a  2.505  million  man  end  strength 
are  roughly  200,000  above  the  estimates 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  an 
All-Volimteer  Armed  Force,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Gates  Commission. 

Let  me  stress  that  figure :  200,000  above 
the  estimates  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission. It  is  granted  by  members  of  the 
Conunissicai  and  the  Commission  staff 
that  their  figures  were  subject  to  some 
variation,  but  not  a  deviation  of  200,000. 
The  reasons  for  the  infiated  accession 
requirement  for  fiscal  year  1972,  let  alone 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  rest  in  the  internal 
policies  of  the  DOD.  First,  the  end  force 
requirements  were  changed.  Second,  and 
most  significantly,  there  is  now  an  ex- 
panded early-release  policy  adopted  by 
the  Army  that  greatly  increases  net 
losses.  Third,  and  closely  related,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  expansion  in  the  pro- 
portion of  voluntary  Army  enlistments 
wLo  were  obligated  for  only  2  years 
and  who  will  end  up  serving  an  average 
of  only  17  to  19  months.  Consequently,  a 
great  deal  of  the  shortfalls  projected  by 
the  DOD,  should  inductions  terminate 
June  30.  1971,  are  wholly  a  result  of  their 
internal  policies  which  they  could  easily 
remedy. 

There  are  additional  steps  which  DOD 
could  take  to  resolve  the  shortfalls.  Re- 
depolyment  of  noneffective  trainers— 
from  reduced  training  needs — could  in- 
crease the  number  of  enlisted  men  who 
could  be  reassigned  to  operating  units  by 
16.000  to  20.000.  If  unessential  work 
were  reduced  by  as  little  as  3  percent, 
20.000  men  who  cut  grass,  chauffeur 
others  or  repolice  parade  fields,  further 
reductions  in  orerall  strength  levels 
could  be  made. 

I  might  add,  also,  the  l)artenders  at 
officers  clubs.  We  could  get  bartenders 
cheaper  than  we  would  have  to  pay  en- 
listed men  who  mix  drinks  for  officers. 
The  Gates  Commission  estimated  that 
as  many  as  91.900  enlisted  positions  could 
be  civllianized  in  a  2.5  miUion  man 
force.  And  in  that  civilian  ceilings  have 
been  recently  lifted  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment, a  substantial  number  of  en- 
listed positions  could  be  civllianized.  The 
current  ban  against  reenlistment  for 
those  in  the  New  Standards  category 
could  be  lifted,  increa.=:ing  secessions  here 
between  7.000  and  15.000  men  annually. 
The  DOD  ha,<;  indicated  that  New  Stand- 
ards men  succeed  at  a  rate  of  93  to  95 
percent  as  well  as  those  accepted  in  the 
regular  ranks,  and  without  special  addi- 
tional  training. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  spend  an 
hour  or  so  frankly  on  this  whole  question 
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of  the  new  standards  category  because  it 
bears  careful  scrutiny.  I  am  constantly 
surprised  at  the  number  of  people  whom 
I  have  talked  to,  including  my  colleagues, 
who  are  totally  unaware  of  the  new 
standards  category  of  training,  what  it 
has  produced  and  that  it  has  devel(H>ed  a 
very  remarkable  record  of  achievement. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  all  of  these  vjr- 
cessions  could  be  achieved  by  changing 
the  internal  organization  of  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  without  the  necessity  of 
additional  draftees.  When  they  talk 
about  numbers,  let  us  get  the  basic  fig- 
ures in  mind  as  to  what  we  really  have  to 
have,  rather  thsm  what  are  used  now  as 
scare  tactics  in  order  to  maintain  the 
draft. 

I  use  some  of  these  analyses  in  the 
most  conservative  and  minimal  way,  be- 
cause I  want  to  show  to  the  Soiate  again 
how  the  manpower  levels  could  be  main- 
tained without  drafting  men. 

Taking  the  minimum  figure  for  sill  of 
these,  including  zero  civlllanization  for 
the  Army — and  remember  that  the  Gates 
Commission  said  that  as  many  as  91,900 
enlisted  positions  could  be  civllianized — 
the  number  of  men  needed  for  fiscal  year 
1972  could  be  73,000  fewer  than  DOD 
projects.  This  would  mean  that  the 
greatest  shortfall  expected  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  with  no  increase  in  incentives, 
would  be  138,000  for  an  end  strength  of 
2.505  million  men. 

Mr.  President,  how  they  can  come  In 
and  ask  the  Senate  to  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  draft  on  the  fallacious 
argtiraent  that  it  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  military  manpower  level  is  beyond 
me,  because  these  are  figures  from  the 
Pentagon  and  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  itself. 

As  I  say,  we  are  being  played  with  here 
again  on  a  numbers'  scale.  We  had  better 
get  our  numbers  pretty  clear  In  mtnd.  I 
say  this  in  all  due  respect,  because  I  think 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  had 
the  numbers'  game  played  with  them. 

If  the  Congress  adopts  the  2.4  million 
end  strength  recommended  by  the  Ben- 
ate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
shortfall  would  only  be  38,000 — again, 
with  no  increase  in  incentives.  However, 
If  increased  Incentives  are  forthcoming, 
as  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe,  the 
maximum  shortfall  estimated  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Kelley  would  be  only 
55,000  for  a  2.505  million  nmn  end 
strength — or  no  shortfalls  for  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee's  recommen- 
dation. Consequently,  there  is  ample  rea- 
son to  expect  that  few.  if  any,  shortfalls 
would  result  in  fiscal  year  1972  if  induc- 
tions terminated  June  30,  1971. 

Some  have  urged  extension  of  the  draft 
authority  on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
shortfalls  in  fiscal  year  1973.  It  has  been 
argued,  for  example,  that  the  Army  alone 
would  experience  a  shortfall  of  338,000 
men  during  that  time,  the  theory  being 
that  a  significant  nimiber  of  men  with 
2-year  obligations  would  be  leaving  the 
Army.  This  not  only  contradicts  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Kelley's  statements,  but 
also  at  least  one  thorough  economic 
study  by  a  noted  manpower  expert  and 
our  earlier  experience  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Assistant  Secretary  Kelley  has 
stated  that  he  would  not  expect  short- 


falls in  fiscal  year  1973  to  be  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  shortfalls  of  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Dr.  Walter  Oi,  a  man  with  outstanding 
credentials  in  the  military  manpower 
field,  has  made  an  analysis  of  fiscal  year 
1973  accession  requirements,  based  on 
DOD  figures,  and  concludes  that  the 
needs  of  the  Army  for  that  year  will  be 
191,000  men.  TTie  maximum  shortfall  for 
a  2.5  million  man  force  would  be  21,000 
if  the  administration's  pay  recommenda- 
tions are  passed  by  the  Congress. 

With  an  end  strength  of  2.4  million 
men,  the  shortfall  would  be  100,000  men 
with  the  administration's  pay  recom- 
mendations. At  a  2.4  million  end  strength 
with  the  House  passed  pay  bill,  the  ex- 
pected fiscal  year  1973  shortfall  would 
be  80,000  men.  At  worst,  then,  we  would 
expect  a  maximum  shortfall  in  the  Army 
of  100,000  men  and  In  fiscal  year  1973,  if 
Dr.  Oi  is  correct.  This  would  not  jeopard- 
ize our  national  security  In  the  slightest, 
in  my  oi^nlon. 

Our  past  history  indicates  that  the 
fiscal  year  1973  accession  expectotion  of 
336,000  for  the  Army  as  projected  by 
EKDD  is  highly  dubious.  Let  me  indicate 
why  I  challenge  this  figtu-e. 

For  example.  In  1958  through  1960  we 
reduced  our  troop  levels  by  roughly  135.- 
000  men.  During  that  period  of  time  ac- 
cession requirements  decreased  con- 
stantly as  well  as  draft  requirements,  m 
1959,  the  total  nimiber  of  men  enlisting 
for  the  enlisted  ranks  in  the  entire  Aimed 
Forces  was  340,000  men.  The  troop  level 
at  that  time  was  2.504  million,  almost 
exactly  the  end  strength  recommended 
by  DOD  for  next  year.  The  interesting 
point  is  that  the  total  DOD  enlisted  re- 
quirement for  that  fiscal  year  was  340,- 
000 — only  4,000  above  the  number  of 
accessions  estimated  for  one  branch  of 
the  Armed  Porcesr  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
at  roughly  the  same  force  level. 

Let  me  add  at  thte  particular  point  the 
simple  fact  that  the  statistics  in  the  sur- 
vey show  that  there  is  little  if  any  rela- 
tionship between  the  unemplojmient 
rates  at  any  time  and  the  enlistments 
within  the  military  services. 

There  Is  one  further  aspect  of  the  fiscal 
year  1973  projected  accession  require- 
ment for  tha  Army  that  I  find  of  Interest. 
The  administration  has  set  early  1973  as 
the  deadline  for  reaching  zero  induc- 
tions. And  if  the  present  trend  continues, 
approximately  191,000  of  the  Army  ac- 
cessions in  fiscal  year  1973  would  be  true 
volunteers  if  the  draft  were  extended. 
This  means  that  roughly  145,000  men 
would  have  to  be  drafted  during  that 
fiscal  year  to  meet  Army  needs. 

Let  me  repeat  that  If  we  were  to  take 
these  figures  literally  and  as  valid  fig- 
tu-es,  it  would  mean  that  we  would  have 
to  draft  145,000  men  to  meet  the  Army 
requirements. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  reach  the  zero 
draft  level  midway  through  the  fiscal 
year,  there  wotild  have  to  be  158,000  In- 
ductions during  the  first  6  months,  or 
more  than  24,100  inductions  per  month. 
This  is  a  fact  which  would  contradict  the 
administration  promise  to  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  any  past  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  militsiry  services.  Not 
only  does  this  seem  unlikely  from  a 


logistical  point  of  view,  but  it  would  also 
seem  extremely  xmwise  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  as  well,  to  induct  145,000 
voters  during  a  national  election  cam- 
paign. The  only  other  alternative  would 
be  to  Increase  inductions  dining  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  with 
the  induction  and  average  strength  limi- 
tations in  the  pending  proposals,  this 
alternative  would  not  be  viable.  Yet,  even 
if  Defense  Department  figm-es  are  accu- 
rate, which  Is  a  very  dubious  assumption, 
there  is  no  reason  to  extend  the  draft  for 
2  years,  as  has  been  argued.  The  induc- 
tion authority  can  be  terminated  this 
year  without  any  threat  to  our  manpower 
requirements.  Tills  is  not  based  on  opin- 
ions but  it  is  based  on  a  highly  respected 
and  documented  conMnission  report,  the 
report  of  the  Gates  Commission  ftself . 

Congress  can  review  administration  re- 
quests for  reinstating  the  draft  next  year 
shotfid  the  need  arise.  We  never  divest 
cursives  of  this  power.  Arguing  exten- 
sion of  tJie  draft  on  some  hypothetical 
future  need  would  be  a  precedent  for 
other  possible  legislation  in  other  fields 
that  wouid  defy  anyone's  logic. 

How  can  we  anticipate  the  needs  that 
far  ahead  in  any  field?  We  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  out  our  annual  budget  with- 
out continuing  resolutions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  national  se- 
curity coin  is  the  fear  of  weakening  our 
internal  security.  This  is  an  argument 
that  is  frequently  made  that  a  mixed 
force  of  volunteers  is  hi^y  preferred. 
Essentially  this  argument  asserts  that  an 
all-volunteer  Armed  Force  would  be  more 
isolated  ftom  society  than  a  mixed  force 
of  conscripts  and  volimteers.  It  would 
consequently,  because  of  its  profes- 
sional— mercenary  makeup,  pose  an  in- 
ternal threat  to  our  society  and  Govern- 
ment. 

In  terms  of  turnover,  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary would  have  a  significant  number  of 
new  men  joining  each  yttx. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  a  volimtary 
military  is  not  a  static  situation.  Many 
assume  that  once  an  all-viHimteer  army 
is  established,  there  is  a  freeze  into  a  sit- 
uation which  becomes  steady.  That  is  not 
true.  According  to  the  Gates  Commls- 
sion,  an  all-vx^unteer  force  of  2.5  million 
men  would  have  a  staWe  annual  turnover 
of  approximately  325,000  men,  or  a  13- 
percent  annual  turnover. 

It  is  true  that  a  mixed  force  of  volun- 
teers and  conscripts  has  a  larger  turn- 
over, but  it  is  primarily  focused  in  the 
lower  ranks  among  the  draftees. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  draftees  do 
not  determine  policy.  Anyone  who  has 
been  in  the  military  realizes  that  a  lowly 
enlisted  man  has  no  tnfiuence  on  mili- 
tary poUcy.  Military  policy  is  determined 
at  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  Down  through 
history,  any  time  there  has  been  a  mili- 
tary threat  or  coup  d'etat  it  has  been  by 
an  officer  clique  or  an  officer  group,  not 
within  the  enlisted  ranks.  The  officers  of 
this  Nation's  military  force  already  vol- 
unteered. I  do  not  find  any  threat  here  to 
our  interned  security  by  having  an  all- 
volimteer  force.  Today,  our  Armed  Forces 
are  experiencing  at  least  a  90 -percent 
turnover  in  oxur  draftees. 

It  has  been  argued,  for  instance,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  draft  bringing  men 
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In  from  middle  and  upper  income  brack- 
ets our  policy  in  Vietnam  would  be  sig- 
nificantly different  and  that  events  such 
as  those  that  occiirred  at  Mylal  would 
not  have  been  discovered.  On  the  surface, 
this  Is  without  fact  or  foundation.  Our 
country  has  been  fighting  with  draftees 
in  Southeast  Asia  for  a  least  6  years. 
And  what  significant  changes  in  policy 
have  draftees  or  their  parents  brought 
about?  Decisions  in  the  military  are  made 
at  the  ofiQcer  level  where  virtually  all  of 
our  officers  are  volunteers.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  whether  good  or  bad,  the 
men  in  the  lower  ranks  have  and  con- 
tinue to  follow  their  superiors'  orders, 
and  the  war  has  continued.  Many  of 
those  involved  in  the  events  at  Mylai 
were  draftees.  Yet,  the  first  soldier  to 
report  having  seen  killings  was  Sergeant 
Bernhardt — who  was  not  a  draftee,  but  a 
volunteer.  Lieutenant  Galley,  whose  con- 
viction is  now  pending  appeal,  joined  the 
military  just  one  step  ahead  of  the  draft. 
It  could  be  forcefully  argued  that  there  is 
a  direct  correlation  between  the  ratio  of 
draftees  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
warlike  nature  of  our  foreign  policy. 

But  I  shall  not  use  that  argument  this 
morning. 

Why  should  we  criticize  an  enlisted 
man  for  being  professional  when  our  of- 
ficer corps  has  always  been  professional? 
We  do  not  criticize  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
others  for  being  professionals,  why 
should  we  criticize  a  professional  sol- 
dier? This  criticism  is  often  used  against 
an  all-volunteer  army. 

To  criticize  a  soldier  for  being  profes- 
sional is  to  criticize  him  for  doing  a  good 
job  at  his  work.  Consequently,  one  would 
have  to  argue  against  the  existence  of 
the  military  altogether  to  be  consistent. 
Depending  on  our  force  level,  the  ratio 
of  draftees  to  volunteers  in  post  Vietnam 
times  would  vary  between  8  and  12  per- 
cent If  the  draft  were  to  continue.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  this  small  minority 
of  men  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  military 
hierarchy  could  influence  policy. 

For  those  who  argue  that  the  draft  has 
helped  us  move  toward  getting  out  of 
Vietnam,  they  forget  that  it  was  the 
draft  that  allowed  us  to  get  into  Viet- 
nam. A  much  more  defensible  position 
is  that  If  we  had  had  an  all-volunteer 
Armed  Forces  at  that  time,  with  the 
general  taxpayer  bearing  the  full  cost, 
rather  than  the  draftee,  we  may  well  not 
have  gone  into  Vietnam.  And  if  we  had, 
we  would  have  been  out  much  sooner. 

Finally,  many  continue  to  confuse  the 
difference  between  a  professional  and 
a  mercenary.  A  mercenai-y  is  a  member 
of  one  country's  armed  forces  selling  his 
services  to  another.  This  certainly  iias 
not  been  the  case  during  our  more  than 
160  years  experience  in  this  country  with 
an  all-volunteer  military,  nor  would  it 
be  the  case  should  we  abolish  the  draft 
once  again. 

The  degree  to  which  our  country's 
military  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety and  the  potential  threat  that  it 
might  pose  to  our  internal  security  does 
not  depend  on  the  manner  of  manpower 
recruitment.  Rather,  it  depends  on  fac- 
tors such  as  the  state  of  the  economy,  the 
consistency  of  goverrunent  policy,  and 
the  successes  of  our  foreign  policy.  There 
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is  no  positive  correlation  between  the 
manner  of  manpower  recruitment  and 
coup  d'etat.  There  is  httle,  if  any  evi- 
dence, in  other  words,  to  support  the 
thesis  that  a  volunteer  military  would  be 
more  isolated  or  pose  more  of  an  internal 
threat  to  our  society  than  a  mixed  force 
of  conscripts  and  volunteers. 

Another  issue  that  is  usually  raised 
within  the  context  of  protesting  nation- 
al security  is  the  composition  and  quality 
of  our  Armed  Forces  under  an  all-volun- 
teer military.  One  concern  centers 
around  the  maintenance  of  the  requisite 
number  of  combat  troops  to  meet  our 
needs.  Apparently,  this  is  a  difficult  anal- 
ysis to  make  because  the  Pentagon  has 
furnished  me  with  at  least  four  different 
sets  of  statistics  within  the  past  few 
montlis.  This  is  an  example  of  the  "num- 
bers game."  as  I  call  it,  that  is  being 
played  with  Congress  by  the  Pentagon. 
I  will  examine  each  chronologically  and 
examine  their  respective  implications. 

In  late  December.  1970,  the  Pentagon 
projected  between  33,000  and  50,000 
combat  arms  slots  annually  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973.  Combat 
arms  includes  armored,  artillery,  and 
infantry. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  we  needed  100,000 
men  for  combat  arms.  4,000  men  at  the 
time  of  enlistment  indicated  that  they 
wanted  to  have  a  combat  specialty;  this 
is  the  4  percent  figure  to  which  so  much 
reference  has  been  made  and  about  which 
we  have  heard  many  times  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee; that  of  the  combat  requirements,  we 
got  only  4  percent  enlistments,  indicat- 
ing what  he  called  this  kind  of  specialty. 
Let  us  look  further  into  these  figures. 
Another  7,000  later  signed  up  for  air- 
borne and  special  forces — bringing  the 
total  volunteer  enlistments  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  11,000.  There  were  approxi- 
mately 72,000  men  in  the  same  year  who 
did  not  specify  any  specialty  preference 
at  the  time  of  enlistment.  These  men 
are  called  Regular  Army  unassigned  per- 
soimel — RAU.  Forty  percent  of  these 
men — 28,000 — were  assigned  to  combat 
specialties. 

This  brings  the  total  of  true  volunteers 
in  combat  specialties  in  fiscal  year  1970 
to  39,000— not  4,000;  39,000.  The  remam- 
Ing  69,000  openings  were  filled  by 
draftees. 

But  the  need  for  ground  combat  troops 
in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  according  to 
December  1970  projections  by  the  Pen- 
tagon, as  I  indicated,  as  the  first  set  of 
figures,  will  be  one-half  to  one-third  of 
the  fiscal  year  1970  needs. 

I  know  there  are  many  figures  here. 
The  Senate  is  required  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  ascertaining  what  the  real  fig- 
ures are.  We  have  been  given  so  many 
contradictory-  figures.  Consequently,  as- 
suming the  most  pessimistic  figures,  and 
if  only  40  percent  of  the  regular  Army 
unassigned  personnel  were  assigned  to 
combat  specialties,  we  would  have  a 
shortfall  of  25.000  men  for  fiscal  1972 
and  1973,  according,  again,  to  the  Penta- 
gons  own  figures.  Yet,  this  does  not  take 
into  consideration  three  factors: 
First,  Increases  in  the  manpower  pool; 
Second,  substantial  increases  in  pay; 
Third,  active  recruiting  for  combat  en- 


listments— which  has  been  virtually  non- 
existent until  recently. 

The  second  and  third  sets  of  projections 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973 
which  my  office  received  was  in  late  May 
1971— the  first  set,  December  1970,  the 
second  set  of  figures.  May  1971.  The 
ground  combat  needs  had  increased  to 
75,000  annually. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  In  these  few 
months,  at  the  same  time  the  President 
has  told  us  about  winding  down  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  his  commitment  to  the  zero 
draft,  and  all  these  great  trends  by  thla 
administration's  war  policies,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  indicated  a  decreased  num- 
ber of  voluntary  msmpower;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  from  December  1970  to  May 
1971,  the  Pentagon  has  to  increase  these 
figures  75,000. 

One  source  stated  that  during  fiscal 
year  1971,  there  was  an  average  of  300 
volunteers  per  month  for  combat  special- 
ties. This  comes  from  manpower  sources 
in  the  Pentagon;  with  a  total  of  2,714 
voluntary  enlistments  through  late  May. 
However,  a  second  source,  from  man- 
power, in  the  Pentagon,  stated  eariier  in 
May  that  voluntary  accessions  in  March 
of  this  year  had  increased  to  600  and 
had  gone  to  1,400  in  April. 

If  both  are  true,  then  in  those  2 
months  almost  133  percent  of  the  total 
voluntary  accessions  into  combat  arms 
specialties  occurred,  and  the  average 
monthly  enhstment  rate  was  41.4  men. 
In  other  words,  voluntary  enlistments  for 
the  ground  combat  specialties  increased 
from  a  rate  of  79  per  month  to  600  to 
1,400  in  3  months.  This  Is  an  incred- 
ible 2,111  percent  increase. 

A  fourth  set  of  figures  then  came  to 
light  as  a  result  of  another  phone  call 
from  my  office.  According  to  these  fig- 
ures— again  we  are  talking  about  man- 
power specialists  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  combat  enlistments  for  the  month 
of  April  were  600,  for  May,  700,  and  for 
June.  800.  Yet  in  the  same  conversation, 
it  was  conceded  that  combat  enlistments 
for  April  could  be  as  high  as  1,000.  These 
increases  can  be  explained,  according  to 
Pentagon  sources,  as  they  explained  to 
me.  the  new  guaranteed  European  tour 
and  the  choice  of  unit  programs  which 
went  into  effect  in  February  1971. 

Based  on  these  most  recent  figures, 
then,  combat  enlistments  have  increased 
from  300  to  600— or  possibly  1,000— in 
just  2  months.  In  other  words,  in  2 
months,  combat  enlistment  doubled  or 
possibly  more  than  tripled. 

Taking  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates of  the  most  recent  Pentagon  cal- 
culations in  the  3  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June  of  this  year,  they  are  expecting 
2.100  combat  enlistments.  If.  as  the  Pen- 
tagon states,  there  were  2,714  combat 
enlistments  through  May,  and  we  sub- 
tract the  May  and  April  enlistments  from 
that  total,  there  were  a  total  of  1,400 
combat  enlistments  during  the  preceding 
9  months.  This  is  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately 145  combat  enlistments  per 
month  for  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal 
year  1971,  which  is  less  than  one-half  of 
what  the  Pentagon  stated  was  our  aver- 
age monthly  combat  enlistment  rate— 
300. 
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No  wonder  there  is  confusion,  no  won- 
der question  has  been  raised,  and  rightly 
so,  as  to  what  we  are  talking  about  on 
the  floor  here  and  what  the  Pentagon  is 
talking  about.  They  have  a  set  of  fig- 
ures for  each  day  of  the  week,  or  at  least 
for  each  week  of  the  month,  and  our  job 
is  to  make  some  sense  and  to  unravel 
these  contradictory   figures. 

Whatever  figures  one  chooses  to  use,  it 
is  obvious  that  ground  combat  enlistment 
has  significantly  increased  since  two  new 
programs  were  instituted  by  the  Defense 
Department.  I  refer  to  this  program  as 
the  new  European  guarantee  tour  and 
the  new  choice  program,  which  went  into 
effect  in  February  1971. 

Assuming  their  most  conservative  re- 
cent figures,  what  are  the  implications 
if  inductions  were  to  stop  July  1,  1971. 
as  those  of  us  who  support  this  amend- 
ment propose  should  happen. 

All  of  the  figures  quoted  by  the  Penta- 
gon do  not  include  enlistments  for  air- 
borne or  special  forces — all  of  which  are 
true  volunteers.  These  figures  also  do  not 
include  Regular  Army  unassigned  per- 
sonnel, at  least  one-half  of  whom  are 
true  volunteers,  who  can  be  assigned  to 
any  specialty  including  combat  special- 
ties. Not  accounting  for  the  anticipated 
substantial  increases  in  basic  combat  pay 
or  increases  in  the  size  of  the  manpower 
pool,  we  can  anticipate  at  least  7,000 
volunteers  for  the  airborne  and  special 
forces;  and  we  can  anticipate  at  least 
73,000  Regular  Army  imassigned  per- 
sonnel, 41,040  of  which  are  true  volun- 
teers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  two  new  programs 
of  the  Defense  Department,  assimoiing 
the  most  conservative  estimate  of  800 
combat  enlistments  for  June  of  this  yea^ , 
9,600  men  can  be  expected  to  volunteer 
for  ground  combat  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment. This  means  that  a  total  of  57,600 
true  volunteers  could  be  ground  combat 
troops  in  fiscal  year  1972  without  any 
pay  increases. 

This  is  a  shortfall  of  17,400  personnel 
for  the  groimd  combat  ranks  for  fiscal 
year  1972  for  an  end  strength  of  2.505 
million  men. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, however,  htus  reduced  that  projected 
end  strength  by  100,000 — 50,000  of  which 
are  Army  personnel.  I  would  expect  that 
the  increases  in  basic  and  combat  pay 
would  attract  more  than  the  needed  men 
to  combat  specialties,  but  even  if  they  do 
not.  the  shortfall  would  be  insignificant. 
Consequently,  stopping  inductions  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  would  not  ham- 
string our  combat  units  nor  threaten  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  one-page  list  of  statistics 
relating  to  the  Vietnam  manpower  level, 
the  14,300  a  month  reduction  rate,  and 
the  number  due  for  rotation  and  the  re- 
pl£u:ements  needed  each  month  from 
May  1971  to  January  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


THE  DRAFT  AND  THE  INDOCHINA  WAR 


Vietnam 

manpower 

level  at 

14,300/ 

month 

Replace- 

reduction 

Due  for 

mantt 

rate 

rotation 

needed 

Mayl,  1971 

..       2M,000 

24,000 

9,700 

Jun« 

..       269,700 

22,500 

8,200 

July 

255,400 

21,300 

7.0O0 

Aujusl 

241,100 

20,100 

5,800 

Saptember 

226,800 

18,900 

4,600 

October 

..        212,500 

17,500 

3,200 

Novembar 

..        198,200 

16,500 

2,200 

Decani  ber 

183,900 

15.300 

1,000 

January  1972 

168,600 

14,100 

0 

February 

154,300 

12,900 

0 

March 

140,000 

11,700 

0 

April 

..       125,700 

10,500 

0 

May 

111,400 

9,300 

0 

June 

87,100 

7,300 

0 

July 

72.800 

6,100 

0 

Au(ust 

58.500 

4,900 

0 

September 

44,200 

3,700 

0 

October 

29,900 

2,500 

0 

N  ovember 

15,600 

1,100 
100 

0 

December- 

1,300 

0 

January  1973^^... 

0 

0 

0 

Mr.  HATTTELD.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance and  interest  is  meeting  the  grovmd 
combat  needs  of  our  forces  In  Southeast 
Asia.  And  here,  again,  we  have  conflict- 
ing reports.  During  the  House  debate, 
Defense  Department  figiffes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Record  which  indicated 
the  total  replacement  needs  for  our  forces 
in  Vietnam.  I  am  referring  now  to  scxat 
of  the  statdfitics  on  this  chart.  Project- 
ing these  figures  at  the  present  14,300 
troop  withdrawal  rate  per  month,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  further  replace- 
ments in  Vietnam  after  December  31, 
1971. 

Consequently,  if  there  were  no  induc- 
tions after  July  1,  1971,  there  would  be 
no  effect  on  our  troop  levels  or  combat 
needs  In  Vietnam.  This  is  because  It  takes 
6  months  or  more  to  induct  suid  train 
a  man  for  a  combat  role.  Yet  during  the 
debate  in  the  Senate,  new  figures  have 
come  to  light. 

It  was  first  brought  out  in  debate  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  on  May  25,  that  the 
Pentagon  had  indicated  to  him  that  1,700 
replacements  would  be  needed  in  Viet- 
nam after  December  31,  1971.  Later  in 
the  same  debate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
(Mr.  Stennis)  stated  that  13.700  re- 
placements would  be  needed  after  De- 
cember 31.  1971.  Another  office  on  May 
24,  received  a  different  data,  but  it  was 
labeled  as  being  classified  material  which 
could  not  be  used. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
the  highest  figure  of  13,700  replacements 
as  given  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  no  one 
will  argue,  I  believe,  that  many  of  these 
vrtll  be  ground  combat  troops.  The  most 
pessimistic  estimate  by  the  administra- 
tion for  our  ground  combat  troops  being 
in  Vietnam  was  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Resor  when  he  stated,  upon 
returning  from  Southeast  Asia.  May  5. 
1971,  the  responsibility  for  ground  com- 
bat oiJcrations  would  end  by  "the  end  of 
the  summer." 


Consequently,  draftees  will  not  have 
to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  as  ground  combat 
troops.  R^lacements  will  be  needed,  but 
not  combat  troops.  This  would  further 
indicate  that  the  draft  is  no  longer 
needed  to  meet  our  manpower  require- 
ments even  In  Southeast  Asia.  These  re- 
placements for  Vietnam  could  be  gotten 
from  the  regular  enlisted  ranks  of  true 
volunteers. 

Another  aspect  of  the  questions  sur- 
rounding the  composition  of  our  Armed 
Forces  under  an  all-volunteer  system  is 
its  racial  and  economic  makeup.  The 
President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  th(MX>ughly 
studied  ttvis  matter.  And  here,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  emphasize  again,  that 
we  should  get  out  of  the  realm  of  im- 
pressions and  opinions  and  get  to  the 
basic  supporting  data  of  our  proposi- 
tions, where  we  are  talking  facts  and  not 
fancies.  This  Commission  report,  which 
to  my  knowledge  no  one  has  challenged 
with  any  effectiveness,  or  even  chal- 
lenged, for  that  matter,  with  or  with- 
out effectiveness,  concluded  that  the 
overall  racial  composition  of  an  all- 
volunteer  military  would  vary  insigni- 
ficantly from  its  present  status.  "Hie 
Gates  Commission  projected  that  a  force 
of  2.5  million  men  would  be  comprised 
of  14.9  percent  blacks  while  a  mixed 
force  would  have  16.6  percent  black. 
Even  if  every  eligible  black  were  to  en- 
list, the  Commission  points  out.  they 
would  constitute  no  more  than  22.4  per- 
cCTit  of  the  total  force  by  1980. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alternative  to 
a  volunteer  military,  the  draft,  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  equity  for  the 
black  and  the  poverty  stricken.  A  study 
and  analysis  entitled  "Local  Board  Com- 
position and  Institutional  Racism,"  by 
Paul  T.  Murray,  an  assistant  professor 
of  sociology  at  Pisk  University  draws 
some  very  poignant  conclusions. 

First.  Even  if  every  local  board  was 
all  black,  the  current  disproportion  of 
black  draftees  would  not  be  significantly 
reduced  as  long  as  members  remained 
obedient  to  national  directives. 

Second.  Within  the  Selective  Service 
System,  the  major  sources  of  Institu- 
tional rtuilsm  are  the  standards  of  de- 
ferment, particularly  student  defer- 
ments, conscimtious  objector  status  and 
hardship  and  dependency  deferments. 
Blacks  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  each  of 
these  cases. 

Third.  In  the  medical  standards  for 
induction,  whites  consistently  receive 
nearly  50  percent  more  deferments  than 
do  blacks. 

Mr.  Murray  concluded  by  pointing  out 
that  even  internal  reforms  presently  ad- 
vocated would  not  change  the  basic  in- 
equity toward  the  black  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

As  for  the  economic  brackets  which 
will  be  enUstlng  In  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary, volunteers  would  tend  to  come  from 
higher  economic  brackets  than  present- 
ly. Present  military  compensation  is  al- 
ready attracting  those  from  below  the 
poverty  line.  Raising  pay  and  other  In- 
centives might  well  attract  more  from 
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below  the  poverty  line,  but  It  would  also 
attract  more  from  higher  income  brack- 
ets, who,  because  of  their  usually  better 
qualifications  woiild  be  accepted  at  high- 
er rates  than  those  less  fortimate. 

Anyone  opposing  an  all-volunteer  mil- 
itary on  the  grounds  of  Its  being  preju- 
diced against  the  poor  and  the  black 
have  not  only  the  facts  to  lu-gue  against, 
but  also  a  critical  dilemma. 

To  be  opposed  to  poverty  one  would 
have  to  favor  equitable  pay  for  military 
personnel.  If  equitable  pay  is  forthcom- 
ing, the  need  for  a  draft  no  longer  exists 
because  volimtary  enlistments  would 
meet  all  of  our  projected  manpower 
needs. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  opposes 
equitable  pay  one  Implicitly  favors  not 
only  the  perpetuation  but  the  creation  of 
poverty  within  our  military. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  there  are 
literally  thousands  of  famines  today  with 
the  wage  earner  serving  in  the  military 
who  are  also  receiving  public  welfare 
checks,  because  they  qualify  under  the 
poverty  definition. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  David 
Clarke,  representing  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph 
Abemathy,  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  stated: 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Ckinference  Is  the  "fear" 
that  an  all-volunteer  Army  will  become  an 
Army  of  the  poor  and  the  black  .  .  .  such 
condescending  noblesse  oblige  Is  not  only  un- 
appreciated. It  la  downright  repugnant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  black  soldier  who  Is 
ordered  to  die  to  preserve  a  "freedom"  that 
he  has  never  known.  ...  It  Is  completely 
dlgresalve  then  to  Impose  upon  ub  one  In- 
stitution of  Involuntary  servitude  because.  In 
our  struggle  for  freedom  from  another  such 
Institution,  we  might  find  attractive  a  few 
crumbs  and  might,  grabbing  at  such,  eat  up 
a  whole  piece  of  bread.  It  Is  just  plain  out- 
rageous for  a  Congress,  Itself  very  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  poor  and  the  black  of  this 
Nation,  to  sit  here  and  command  that  some 
black  men,  contrary  to  their  own  will  and 
conscience,  will  have  to  fight  a  war  that  Is 
not  their  own  and  die  for  a  "freedom"  which 
Is  not  only  not  generally  available  to  them, 
but  which,  by  the  very  process  of  their  con- 
scription. Is  denied  them  In  order  to  assure 
that  ( 1 )  not  too  many  of  their  black  brothers 
sign  up  and  thus  expose  our  Impoverished 
home  front  and/or  (2)  that  more  white  peo- 
ple are  killed  thus  fabricating  a  sense  of 
equality. 

Morality  aside,  the  facts  belie  any  as- 
sertion that  the  poor  and  the  black  would 
bear  an  inordinate  burden  of  national 
defense  in  am  all-volunteer  military — 
according  to  the  Gates  Commission. 
There  are  two  times  more  whites  than 
blacks  classified  as  poor — 38  percent 
blacks,  8.6  million;  and  11  percent  white, 
17.6  million.  Approximately  12  percent  of 
the  overall  U.S.  population  is  black.  To- 
day, they  comprise  roughly  11.7  percent 
of  the  Army's  population — less  than  their 
ratio  to  the  total  TJS.  population.  The 
composition  of  an  all-volunteer  military 
would  vary  insignificantly  on  a  racial 
basis.  The  percentage  of  blacks  would  in- 
crease by  only  0.8  percent  for  a  stable 
force  of  2.5  million,  men  and  only  2.2  per- 
cent for  an  all-volunteer  army. 

I  should  like  to  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  think  It  is  very  interesting  that 
the  argument  comes  mostly  from  whites. 


I  know  of  no  black  organization,  I  know 
of  no  black  leadership  of  any  organiza- 
tion, I  know  of  no  poor  organization  or 
leadership  of  a  poor  organization  which 
supports  the  proposition  that  a  draft 
should  be  maintained  in  order  to  keep 
from  getting  a  volunteer  army  made  up 
of  all  black  or  of  all  poor  whites. 

It  is  very  Interesting  that  this  argu- 
ment is  used  only  by  whites.  It  certainly 
does  not  come  out  of  the  sources  which 
are  supposed  to  be  defending  what  they 
are  concerned  about. 

I  invite  Senators  to  read  a  very  elo- 
quent speech  by  Representative  Delluiuj 
of  California,  a  black  Congressman,  a 
member  of  the  black  caucus,  who  very 
pointedly  sets  forth  the  disdain  in  which 
blacks  hold  the  white  liberals  particu- 
larly who  pontificate  about  their  great 
concern  for  an  all  black  army  or  an  all 
poor  people's  army,  and  who  support  the 
continuation  of  the  draft,  which  the 
black  caucus,  as  I  indicated  before,  and 
all  the  black  leadership  of  all  the  black 
organizations  of  which  I  know  definitely 
oppose. 

Another  question  that  often  arises  is, 
"What  if  an  emergency  occurs;  won't  the 
draft  be  needed?"  The  draft  has  never 
been  nor  could  it  be  expected  to  meet  an 
emergency.  Throughout  our  hlstcwry.  the 
reserves  and  the  National  Guard  have 
been  our  first  source  of  military  man- 
power to  meet  any  such  emergency.  This 
was  the  case  in  World  War  II,  in  Korea 
and  In  the  Berlin  airlift. 

The  draft  was  only  used  to  sustain  the 
iniUal  Influx  of  men  from  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  units.  Under  any 
conditions  it  takes  a  number  of  weeks, 
and  in  some  cases  months,  to  train  a  man 
for  military  service — irrespective  of 
whether  he  is  a  conscript  or  a  volunteer 
Consequently,  the  draft  is  not  needed  to 
meet  a  sudden  emergency.  It  is  not  struc- 
tured in  order  to  do  that.  It  cannot  do 
that.  It  has  not  done  that  in  the  past.  If 
a  sustained  increase  in  our  Armed  Forces 
personnel  were  required.  Congress  would 
have  ample  time  to  relnstitute  the  draft 
if  it  deemed  it  necessary.  Let  me  em- 
phasize the  point.  We  never  divest  our- 
selves of  that  power  once  we  repeal  the 
draft  or  do  not  extend  the  induction  pow- 
er of  the  President. 

Increased  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  state  of  readiness  of  our  reserves. 
Secretary  Laird,  many  months  ago.  an- 
nounced numerous  efforts  that  the  De- 
fense Department  was  undertaking  to 
enhance  the  preparedness  of  the  reserves 
so  they  could  be  more  effective  in  meeting 
any  emergency  that  might  arise.  The 
Gates  Commission  also  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  manpower  needs  of  the  re- 
serves and  the  effect  that  would  be  ex- 
pected If  an  all-volunteer  military  were 
to  become  a  reality. 

Drill  pay  is  directly  linked  to  basic  pay. 
Consequently,  under  the  Gates  recom- 
mendations, the  hourly  pay  for  a  rsservist 
in  his  first  year  of  duty  would  be  raised 
by  approximately  $1,  which  he  Is  now 
earning,  to  between  $2  and  $2.50,  de- 
pending on  his  grade  and  length  of  serv- 
ice. By  shifting  to  an  all -volunteer  force 
reenlistments  would  increase  the  7.2  per- 
cent reenlistment  rate  of  recent  years  to 
12.7   percent   of   the   average   strength. 


Losses  from  a  2.5  million  all-volunteer 
force  would  be  342,000  in  the  1977-79 
period  which  would  provide  47,800  prior 
service  enlistments  for  the  reserves. 

This  year,  if  we  had  an  all-volunteer 
force,  the  active  separations  from  the 
Armed  Forces  would  be  665,000  of  which 
92,000  could  enlist  in  the  Reserves.  The 
basic  pay  increase  would  raise  the  0.7 
percent  enlistment  rate  from  the  17-  to 
21-3rear-oId  pool  to  1.25  percoit.  In  the 
transition  period  to  an  all-volunteer  Re- 
serve force,  recruiting  potential  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  large  flow  of  servicemen 
being  separated  now. 

The  planned  Reserve  enlisted  strength 
for  this  year  was  865,000.  The  reenlist- 
ment rate  was  expected  to  have  risen  9.2 
percent,  so  that  79,600  men  would  have 
reenlisted  this  year  had  pay  increases 
been  implemented  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  Prior-service  gains  would  have 
numbered  81,000;  losses  were  estimated 
at  243,000.  To  maintain  a  level  strength 
would  require  81.600  civilian  enlistments. 

Using  the  most  conservative  figures, 
the  Gates  Commission  estimated  that  we 
would  have  90,300  civilians  desiring  to 
enlist  In  the  Reserves — significantly 
more  than  needed. 

These  figures  are  still  relevant  to  to- 
day's needs.  Although,  it  Is  1  year  later, 
force  levels  are  somewhat  smaller,  but 
essentially  the  same  realities  8U"e  true  as 
1  year  ago.  Consequently,  extension  of 
the  draft  Is  not  needed  to  maintain  the 
present  levels  of  our  Reserve  forces, 
which  it  can  be  strongly  argued  are  sig- 
nificantly over  strength. 

It  might  be  argued  that  we  could  not 
possibly  meet  our  Reserve  requirements 
if  the  draft  were  not  extended  because 
75  percent  of  our  Reserves  are  draft  mo- 
tivated enlistees.  But  the  tour  of  duty 
for  a  reservist  or  a  National  Guardsman 
is  6  years.  Consequently,  the  turnover 
each  year  is  significantly  smaller  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the  active  Armed  Forces. 
Although  we  can  expect  a  decrease  in 
the  initial  periods  of  transition,  our  Re- 
serves would  still  not  be  threatened  nor 
our  capacity  to  respond  to  an  emergency 
should  one  occur. 

A  direct  function  of  the  necessary  ac- 
cessions for  our  Armed  Forces  and  our 
Reserves  is  the  manpower  strengths  at 
which  we  are  aiming.  The  administration 
has  recommended  an  end  strength  of 
2.505  million  men  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
while  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  2.4  million. 

A  more  rational  end  strength  for  which 
we  should  set  our  aim  for  fiscal  year  1972 
is  2.3  million  men  or  possibly  lower.  This 
would  be  a  much  more  logical,  eflHcient 
and  practical  expression  of  our  l'^  war 
policy  which  the  administration  enunci- 
ated last  year. 

It  would  not  jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curity, but  because  of  its  increased  efB- 
ciency,  would  in  all  likelihood  increase  It. 
The  case  for  this  was  fully  expounded 
last  year  during  the  procurement  debate, 
and  I  anticipate  its  being  debated  in  the 
near  future.  Consequently,  our  short- 
falls, even  without  any  projected  pay  in- 
creases would  be  nonexistent  this  coming 
fiscal  year  as  well  as  the  next. 

For  many  years  the  Pentagon  recom- 
mended a  Reserve  strength  much  lower 
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tban  the  Congress  would  aUow.  As  the 
Gates  Commission  points  out  4n  its  re- 
port, reorganization  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  could  eliminate  approximately 
113,000  men  In  paid  drill  status  without 
negatively  affecting  "Bibsane  eftecfeiye- 
aess. 

If  this  were  to  occur,  annual  accession 
requirements  for  the  Reserves  would  der 
crease  by  89,000  for  a  Reserve  Force  sup- 
porting a  2.5  million  man  Active  Force 
and  73,000  for  a  2.25  million  Active  Force 
level.  Be  that  as  it  may,  under  an  ade- 
quately fimded  program  where  the  basic 
pay  were  equitable  and*  competitive  with 
the  civilian  sector,  there  would  be  no 
problem  meeting  our  Reserve  manpdwer 
needs. 

Even  with  present  strength  projections, 
no  one  has  seriously  argued  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  these  objectives 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  without  a  draft. 

Arguments  are  heard  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  our  fiscal  year  1973 
needs.  But  no  one  has  told  us  what  those 
needs  will  be.  Even  if  we  did  know,  troop 
strengths  and  recruitment  procedures, 
consequently,  should  be  reviewed  toward 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  and  annually 
thereafter. 

If  the  Congress  decides  that  conscrip- 
tion Is  needed  to  maintain  our  Armed 
Forces  during  fiscal  year  1973,  it  can 
reenact  draft  legislation. 

To  do  so  now  would  be  out  of  keeping 
not  only  with  the  traditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  reviewing  the  annual  needs  In  all 
other  fields,  but  would  also  represent  an 
abdication  of  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities to  make  certain  that  we  have 
not  only  raised  the  military  manpower 
of  this  country  but  also  that  we  set  the 
levels  based  upon  statistics  and  data 
upon  which  we  have  a  good  and  clear 
vision  as  to  their  Justification  and  their 
validity. 

I  suggest  that  we  do  not  have  such 
figures  at  the  moment  for  1972,  let  alone 
for  1973. 

Economic  and  feasibility  arguments 
notwithstanding,  the  draft  should  not 
be  extended  on  grounds  of  Justice 
alone — Just  pure  and  simple  justice.  Mil- 
itary conscription  Is  a  form  of  involun- 
tary servitude  and  a  symptom  of  totali- 
tarianism. It  was  one  of  the  reasons  our 
Pounding  Fathers  fled  Europe.  We 
should  be  a  little  more  concerned  about 
our  history. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  Republic  Is 
the  value  of  each  Individual.  The  corner- 
stone of  our  Government  is  the  value  of 
individual  choice.  The  service  we  demand 
of  many  of  our  young  men  today  is  in 
many  ways  similar  to  the  enslavement 
of  blacks  in  our  Nations  early  history. 
It  is  not  choice.  Any  other  way  Is  still 
involuntary  servitude  when  we  require 
some  to  serve  and  others  to  escape. 

While  today  we  choose  our  servants 
by  lottery  and  age,  rather  than  by  col- 
or, we  do  not  give  them  enough  money  to 
support  themselves  cr  their  families.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  ask  them  to  die. 
While  we  fight  for  freedom  around  the 
world,  we  take  it  away  at  home.  While 
we  fii'hi  authoritarianism  abroad,  we 
nurture  it  at  home  with  the  draft.  As 
Senator  Taft,  the  great  Senator  from 
Ohio,  arsued  when  he  spoke  against  the 
draft,  he  said  that  is  more  characteris- 


tic of  a  totalitarian  sjrstem  of  government 
than  of  a  democracy. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  again 
that  a  draft  is  a  tax-in-klnd.  That  is 
what  the  kings  of  Europe  extracted 
from  their  subjects.  That  Is  why  we 
established  here  a  government  that 
would  be  based  upon  taxation,  that  peo- 
ple would  pay  for  the  services  of  their 
government,  that  we  did  not  believe  In  a 
tax-in-klnd. 

I  think  we  have  forgotten  too  much  of 
our  history.  I  think  we  have  taken  too 
much  of  our  heritage  for  granted. 

Yet  we  live  with  the  draft  today,  which 
I  think  is  the  most  odious  form  ctf  mili- 
tary procurement. 

When  the  draft  was  first  undertaken 
in  this  country  during  the  Civil  War, 
there  were  riots  that  broke  out  In  New 
Yorii  in  which  1,000  people  died  and  10,- 
000  were  injured  because,  even  in  that 
day,  people  found  It  repugnant  to  accept 
a  system  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
European  background  from  which  they 
had  fled. 

Arguing  to  reform  the  draft  by  chang- 
ing its  internal  structure  and  making  se- 
lection on  a  random  basis  is  like  arguing 
in  the  early  1860's  to  put  slavery  on  a 
lottery  basis.  By  any  other  name,  It  is 
still  involuntary  servitude. 

One  does  not  reform  Inequity  when  it 
exists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  draft,  but 
one  abolishes  it. 

That  is  what  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  do  by  supporting  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  srleld? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
ourselves  In  great  debt  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  have  devoted  many  weeks 
of  personal  research  to  this  question  of 
the  draft  and  I  can  say  here,  in  all  can- 
dor, that  the  paper  just  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mark  Hat- 
riKLD ) ,  Is  and  will  be  the  finest  presenta- 
tion in  the  total  debate  rendered  on  the 
draft  for  a  long  time  to  come.  He  has 
addressed  himself  In  the  most  able  man- 
ner to  this  issue  and  has  taken  on  the 
knotty  problems. 

One  is  the  statistical  game  that  Is 
being  played  by  the  administration,  by 
the  Pentagon  and,  I  say  most  respect- 
fully, by  the  committees  of  Congress. 
That  numbers  game  Is  designed  to  pro- 
pel us  with  fear. 

I  have  tried  and  withstood  much  in  the 
process,  but  the  work  has  been  done.  The 
work  Is  right  here.  The  numbers  game 
has  been  totally  exposed.  There  Is  no  way 
for  it  to  be  covered  up  again  because  all 
that  will  be  done  henceforth  will  be 
merely  the  additional  Juggling  of  num- 
bers. Once  that  is  exposed,  we  can  get 
to  the  kernel  of  the  argument.  Of  course, 
kernels  are  being  offered  in  great  abun- 
dance by  my  good  friend  from  Oregon.  I 
just  carmot  thank  him  enough  for  his 
contribution  here  today. 

I  say  with  some  sadness,  and  I  know 
my  colleague  understands,  that  our 
other  colleagues  here  will  not  read  this 
document  and  will  not  give  It  the  study 
It  requires.  Moreover,  reading  it  will  not 
be    enough.    It    takes    meditation    tuid 


thought  to  put  these  figures  together 
and  realize  the  real  hoax  that  is  being 
perpetrated  upon  this  body. 

In  fact,  in  going  over  the  Senate  re- 
port, on  page  15,  what  struck  me  in  my 
study  was  the  use  of  the  words  "prelimi- 
nary estimates."  These  are  figures  pre- 
pared in  (xmtradlctlon  to  the  Gates  Com- 
mission, which  was  a  very  studious  and 
academic  effort.  But  in  the  two  tables  on 
page  15k  which  have  no  title  or  source 
other  than  the  fact  that  the  figures  were 
Just  thrown  in  there,  like  salt  on  a  steak, 
the  statement  Is  made  that  these  are  pre- 
liminary estimates. 

If  they  were  estimates,  that  would  lead 
to  a  great  deal  of  conjecture.  But  the 
f£u:t  Uiat  they  are  preliminary  estimates 
means  that  the  authors  of  the  figures 
would  not  dare  to  own  up  to  their  accu- 
racy. Tben  there  is  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Kelley,  from 
period  to  period. 

However,  I  would  like  to  reinforce  one 
strong  point  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Oregon,  and  that  Is  what  the  numbers 
game  Is  Intended  to  do,  which  Is  simply  to 
give  the  rationale  to  provide  the  emo- 
tional thrust  to  maintain  the  draft.  AH 
the  arguments  rest  on  that  one  basis,  the 
question  of  the  draft. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  1947  and 
1948  when  we  developed  the  attitude  that 
we  needed  the  draft.  How  did  that  atti- 
tude come  about?  Through,  in  my  mind,  a 
calculated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary and  elements  of  the  administration 
at  that  time,  which  ol  course  was  a 
Democratic  administration,  not  unlike 
the  Republican  administration  attitude 
today. 

So  the  culprits  are  the  same,  regardless 
of  party.  It  is  well  documented  today 
that  the  military  developed  a  whole  series 
of  activities  to  demonstrate  or  falsely  to 
demonstrate  the  need;  and  that  when  the 
draft  was  acquired  in  1948,  so  many 
volunteers  were  coming  in  that  It  was 
an  embarrassment.  What  the  actual  out- 
come was  over  the  two  ensuing  years,  of 
course,  was  that  there  was  a  draft  of 
only  30,000  men,  because  they  had  this 
fiood  of  volunteers  coming  in  and  they 
went  to  devious  lengths  to  stop  them  at 
the  gate  and  not  let  them  in  because  it 
would  ruin  the  rationale  that  we  needed 
conscription. 

I  want  to  quote  a  general — in  fact,  the 
War  Department  favored  the  system  so 
strongly  that  It  undertook  a  vigorous 
lobbying  campaign  and  even  set  up  a 
command  post  at  Fort  Knox  under  Gen. 
George  Devine.  I  refer  to  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  military  training,  as 
proposed  by  the  War  E>epartment,  is 
beneficial  to  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 
And,  of  course,  the  ensuing  activities  of 
the  War  Department  at  that  time  did 
make  a  case  sufficient  for  Congress,  im- 
fortunately,  to  enact  the  draft,  which 
was  not  needed,  which  attacked  'the 
f undamentsJ  freedoms  so  ably  delineated 
In  the  Senator's  presentation. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  any  further, 
but  compliment  the  Senator — I  do  this 
not  only  as  a  Senator,  but  also  as  an 
American  citizen — for  what  he  has  done 
In  his  docimienting  of  the  hoax  that  is 
being  perpetrated  on  this  coimtry  today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
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from  Alaska.  He  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  to  provide  for  an  all-volim- 
teer  army. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  held  the 
floor  many  an  hour  In  support  of  this 
baJBic  proposition.  I  Imow  that  he  has 
made  a  very  excellent  contribution  in  so 
doing. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  referred  to 
this  experience  with  the  draft  back  in 
1947  and  1948.  I  would  like  to  add  only 
(me  or  two  addendiuns  to  this  p<»nt.  be- 
cause the  Senator  is  so  right  in  saying 
that  the  draft  from  the  beginning  of  that 
period  was  perpetuated  with  either  poor 
homework,  inadequacy  or  fraud.  I  do  not 
know  which.  However,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Army  in  that  same  year 
reduced  its  recruiting  budget  by  26  per- 
cent in  order  to  hold  people  out  after  the 
draft  had  been  sold  to  Congress  as  a  basic 
necessity  for  national  defoise  and  that 
during  that  same  period  they  raised 
their  qualification  standards  at  different 
times  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
manpower  coming  in.  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  from  the  very  inception 
the  draft  debate  has  been  used  to  strike 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  order  to  get  them  to  respond 
and  react  under  this  very  grave  mystique 
of  national  security  that  we  have  held  up 
before  us. 

There  is  not  a  single  Senator  that  is 
not  concerned  about  national  security. 
We  are  all  committed  to  the  idea  that 
the  Nation  must  be  politically  and  mili- 
tarily strong.  But  what  is  the  formula  for 
national  security?  Must  we  accept  what 
others  say  in  blind  faith  and  abdicate 
our  constitutional  responsibility  and  ac- 
cept what  is  told  to  us  by  so-called  ex- 
perts who  have  so  many  times  been 
proved  wrong? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not take  it  on  blind  faith,  because  today 
we  are  told  that  we  need  2.5  million  men 
ilnder  arms  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
country.  In  1948  when  we  had  the  draft, 
we  had  1.3  million  men  under  arms.  Why 
is  it  that  today  when  we  have  had  an  in- 
creasing technology  and  computerization, 
with  electric  battlefields,  and  when  all  we 
need  to  do  is  to  push  buttons,  that  this 
should  be  true?  Obviously  we  should  not 
put  our  faith  in  those  whose  views  are 
changing  all  the  time. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Gates  Com- 
mission in  laying  the  parameters  went 
from  2  to  3  million,  leaving  ample  room. 
I  feel  that  2  million  would  give  us  all  the 
safety  we  desire.  However,  I  think  a 
higher  figure  can  be  maintained  with  a 
voluntary  force. 

When  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
citing  the  little  machinations  taken  by 
the  Pentagon  to  support  the  draft,  he 
forgot  one  that,  I  think.  Is  interesting. 
That  is  that  they  arbitrarily  and  capri- 
ciously refused  to  accept  volunteers  who 
had  dependents  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
flow  of  these  volimteers. 

As  I  think  has  been  stated,  many  in  the 
Senate  feel  that  universal  conscription  is 
good  for  the  people  in  this  country.  They 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  good  for  them.  They 
say.  "Let  us  put  them  in.  send  them  to 
training,  picking  up  butts,  taking  basic 
training  or  tending  bar  for  officers." 


I  refer  to  a  statement  in  1948  by  Gen- 
eral Devine,  made  to  sell  the  draft  to  the 
Congress,  that  military  training  as  pro- 
posed by  the  War  Department  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  youth  of  this  Nation.  How 
patently  ridiculous  such  a  view  could 
be,  that  we  have  to  conscript  people  to 
cleanse  them  in  their  youth  so  that  they 
can  be  better  citizens. 

We  should  conscript  men  if  we  have 
a  war.  We  should  conscript  men  to  fight 
and  for  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  making  a  tremendous 
contribution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Pursuing  that  point  a  little  further,  I 
am  a  little  curious  sis  to  whether  this  is  a 
military  or  a  political  decision  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  here  in  the  mat- 
ter of  extending  the  draft  for  2  years. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  mili- 
tary people,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has.  I  have  foimd  that  they 
have  been  unhappy  with  the  idea  of  de- 
pending to  tills  extent  on  draftees  to  ful- 
fill their  manpower  requirements. 

Any  kind  of  an  organization — I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  or  a  business  organization — in 
which  manpower  represents  a  turnover 
rate  of  90  to  95  percent  is  inefficient  and 
working  under  a  handicap. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  that 
General  Lane,  ad\iser  to  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom — certainly  not  a 
liberal  organization — a  man  with  a  very 
distinguished  war  record,  should  be  a 
very  strong  proponent  of  a  volunteer 
army. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  that  two 
former  NATO  commanders,  who  are  no 
longer  in  uniform — General  Norstad  and 
General  Gruenther — served  on  the  Gates 
Commission. 

I  have  talked  with  men  in  the  Pen- 
tagon who  said,  "Don't  use  my  name,  but 
I  can  tell  you  very  honestly  that  when  we 
set  ba:'k  to  the  point  when  we  can  depend 
on  volunteers,  we  will  be  a  better  Army. 
Nav>-.  or  Air  Force  " 

After  all.  the  Army  is  primarily  the 
branch  that  is  using  draftees.  Even  if 
we  want  to  u.^e  the  figure  for  forced  vol- 
unteers versus  true  volunteers,  still  we 
have  a  branch  of  the  service  that  would 
welcome  true  volunteers.  There  would 
be  less  turnover.  less  griping,  and  less 
dissension  within  the  military. 

I  think  the  military  realizes  it  is  suf- 
fering today,  much  like  the  po::tician.s. 
from  a  poor  public  image  I  think  frankly 
that  one  of  the  things  the  military  would 
like  to  do  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  which  produces 
such  an  important  source  of  the  anti- 
militarism  in  this  country  which  i;^-  often- 
times blind,  emotional,  and  passionate 
antimilitarism  directed  at  all  military 
personnel,  which  is  inaccurate. 

I  am  a  veteran.  I  think  the  military 
is  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
.\rmy.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  realizing  that 
the  sooner  they  can  have  their  organiza- 
tion filled  with  volunteers,  the  better  off 
they  will  be  and  the  better  pubhc  image 
they  will  enjoy. 

Speaking  as  one  who  worked  witli  an 


organization  for  many  years  on  the  cam- 
pus filling  out  form  SS-109  every  year  for 
every  one  of  them  setting  forth  their 
grades  in  the  progression  score  the  local 
boards  use,  I  realize  most  of  the  inequi- 
ties to  the  students  themselves.  I  realize 
the  difference  between  a  music  major  and 
a  chemistry  major  and  know  that  a  man 
with  a  mark  of  2.932  would  be  deferred 
and  that  someone  below  the  line,  with 
2.192  would  not  be  deferred. 

Why  is  It  selective?  As  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  pointed  out.  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  draft  In  1947  and 
1948,  we  could  not  use  all  of  those  who 
would  have  been  eligible  under  any  kind 
of  standard  or  quaUflcation.  Therefore. 
it  had  to  be  used  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Government.  I  call  it  a  discrimina- 
tory system.  I  think  that  either  discrimi- 
natory or  selective  could  be  used  in  this 
case.  I  think  in  this  case  they  are  syn- 
onymous. 

I  feel  that  here  again  we.  are  dealing 
with  something  that  is  really  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  military  and  its  betterment, 
and  for  its  benefit.  It  is  not  that  I  have 
mounted  this  campaign  or  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  mounted  this  cam- 
paign because  we  are  antimilitary.  I  am 
promihtary  from  the  standpoint  of  mili- 
tary requirements  for  the  defense  of  this 
countrj-,  but  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
giving  blind  allegiance  to  anything  they 
want  from  Congress. 

I  raise  the  question  that  I  am  not  sure 
in  my  mind  that  the  Pentagon  really 
wants  this  by  the  contradiction  of  their 
own  testimony  and  evidence,  and  I  won- 
der if  this  comes  from  higher  up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  may  address  myself 
to  the  statement,  that  is  the  only  con- 
clusion to  which  a  person  can  come  on 
this  subject.  It  came  about  quite  simply. 
One  can  see  it  in  the  Gates  Commission 
report.  It  Is  filled  with  objectivity.  It  is 
an  academic  document.  They  have 
academicians  on  their  staff.  They  read 
the  President's  statement  about  ending 
the  draft,  and  the  statements  he  made 
during  the  campaign  about  ending  the 
draft;  so  they  went  about  their  task  In 
an  objective,  intelligent,  and  precise 
manner.  They  came  to  a  conclusion,  and 
that  conclusion  Is  simply  that  on  July  1 
of  this  year  we  could  have  a  volimteer 
Army.  They  did  not  come  to  that  con- 
clusion this  year:  it  was  a  year  ago  in 
February,  which  offered  much  lead  time 
and  a  transitional  plan  to  effect  it. 

What  happened?  The  game  plan  down- 
town changed.  It  was  not  the  miUtary 
because  the  military  was  a  part  of  the 
Gates  Commission.  It  was  a  political  de- 
cision made  by  politicians,  like  we  who 
grace  this  body,  who  felt,  "We  cannot 
quite  do  it,  it  takes  away  our  power,  and 
we  must  have  the  draft  and  it  must  be 
extended  for  2  years."  So  the  ground 
shifted. 

All  those  who  testified  made  a  plausible 
case,  and  then  they  had  to  take  two  steps 
to  the  right.  That  is  why  the  Under  Sec- 
retary gave  figures  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  then  had  to  run  over  to 
the  Senate  and  give  other  figures  because 
those  figures  were  being  used  to  beat 
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them  over  the  head.  So  the  ground 
shifted  and  changed.  That  Is  what  m^ 
coOeague  has  addressed  himself  to.  It  is 
the  charade  of  figures  which  present  a 
totally  false  case. 

In  all  my  readings  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  able 
to  bring  the  matter  together  with  some 
expertise  to  demonstrate  what  has  been 
a  hoax  with  figtires.  My  colleague  used 
the  phrase  "played  with  figures,"  and  the 
possibility  of  fraud.  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  calling  people  liars  is  too  harsh,  but 
It  is  obvious  they  are  not  teUing  the  truth. 

I  see  people  making  statements  about 
the  safety  of  this  Nation  when  in  truth 
they  impair  the  safety  of  this  Nation,  be- 
cause the  draft  is  the  root  cause  of  the 
disaffection  our  Nation  holds  for  the 
military.  This  disaffection  erodes  the 
strength  of  this  Nation. 

If  I  were  an  enemy  of  the  United  States 
and  wanted  to  devise  a  plan  to  corrupt 
the  foundation  of  this  Nation  I  would 
say  that  first  we  have  to  institute  a  draft 
that  would  bring  about  a  malaise,  that 
would  develop  an  antimilitary  feeling 
that  would  cause  this  representative  Na- 
tion to  lose  its  desire  to  want  to  defend 
itself.  That  is  a  terrible  conspiracy,  but 
that  is  what  happened. 

One  merely  has  to  observe  the  dis- 
affection of  which  I  speak  to  realize  the 
impact  it  has  had  on  our  ability,  our  re- 
solve, and  our  desire  to  defend  ourselves. 
That  desire  has  been  eroded,  and  it  is  the 
reason  we  have  the  draft. 

Again,  the  fact  that  my  colleague  has 
addres,«ed  himself  to  what  I  think  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem  by  going  to  the 
figiu"es  and  bringing  his  perspicacity  and 
ability  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head 
does  all  of  us  a  service. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  would  like  to 
respond  with  one  thought. 

Here  we  have  two  volumes  that  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  volumes  1  and  2,  referred  to 
as  the  Gates  Commission  report.  It  is 
filled  with  task  force  data  that  were 
made  available  from  the  Pentagon,  not 
from  the  Quakers'  home  ofiSce.  This  Is 
from  the  Pentagon.  They  were  going  to 
give  full  and  be  given  full  cooperation 
and  support  to  the  entire  Gates  Com- 
mission thrust. 

The  Gates  Commission  was  headed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  Thomas  Gates.  It  also 
had  as  members  two  distinguished  gen- 
erals. Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther  and  Gen. 
Lauris  Norstad.  both  of  whom  were 
formerly  Supreme  Allied  Commanders  in 
Europe.  These  men  were  extremely  fa- 
miliar with  the  operation  of  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Other  members  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion were  Theodore  Hesburg,  president 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
president  of  Hampton  Institute,  and  the 
headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Mas- 
i^achusetts;  as  weU  as  Jeanne  Noble,  pro- 
fessor. New  York  University,  National 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Selective  Service; 
Roy  Wilkins,  who  was  executive  director 
of  the  NAACP;  Allen  WalUs.  president  of 
the  University  of  Rochester;  Alan  Green- 
span, chairman  of  the  board.  Townsend- 
Greenspan  &  Co.,  economic  consultants; 


Crawford  Oreenewalt.  chairman,  finance 
committee,  Dupont  Co.;  Milton  Fried- 
man, University  of  Chicago;  Frederick 
Dent,  president,  Mayfair  MlUs,  Spartan- 
burg, S.C,  and  Thomas  Ctnils,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  Another  member  was  Ste- 
phen Herbeits,  student,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center.  These  are  all  dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

We  have  two  voliunes  of  data  and  sta- 
tistics. I  have  seen  nothing  comparable 
to  them  from  the  other  side.  If  anything, 
I  have  seen  a  trickling  in  of  letters  on  a 
day  when  we  were  going  to  vote  on  the 
pay  bill,  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Kelley.  I  have  not  heard  one 
person  chtillenge  the  validity  of  the 
Gates  Conunission  report.  Let  the  other 
side  come  forward,  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  one  volume.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  show  us  anything  but  a  few  let- 
ters, and  material  that  was  totally  con- 
tradicted. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  "preliminary  esti- 
mates."      

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  they  ask  Con- 
gress to  extend  this  odious  conscription 
on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  passed  on 
to  us  by  word  of  mouth  as  contrasted  to 
the  material  contained  In  the  Gate  Com- 
mission Report  that  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged by  anyone  that  I  know. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his 
contribution  in  the  colloquy  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  1  hour  and  28 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  go  back  into  one  or  two  points  to 
siunmarize.  Then,  I  will  yield  the  floor 
to  anyone  who  wi^es  to  be  recognized. 

I  am  going  to  summarize  the  gist  of 
the  presentation  this  morning,  which  we 
have  attempted  to  show  not  by  opinion 
or  impressions,  or  personal  ideas,  but 
rather  by  statistics  which  have  been 
gathered  by  competent  sources  from  the 
Pentagon. 

We  have  pointed  out  this  morning  the 
contradiction  of  these  figures.  The  Pen- 
tagon said  we  needed  so  many  combat 
forces  at  one  time  and  a  month  later  they 
set  forth  another  set  of  figures.  Two 
months  later  they  set  forth  other  figures. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  what  has  happened 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  have  had 
pay  proposals  aind  all  sorts  of  opinions 
given  and  these  have  come  from  various 
sources  again,  from  the  Pentagon 
through  the  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  One  position  was 
taken  there  and  then  when  that  position 
was  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  argu- 
ments they  wrrote  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  the  day  we  were  called  upon  to  vote. 
So  we  have  had  this  kind  of  trickling  in- 
formation, this  kind  of  pleading  data, 
and  contradictory  material  on  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  make  an  important 
decision  relating  to  the  young  people  of 
this  coimtry.  More  than  the  young  people 
are  involved.  Many  people  are  affected. 

I  submit  that  until  we  get  a  dependable 
set  of  statistics  and  data  upon  which  we 


can.  jointly  make  a  decision  I  have  at 
least  another  10  amendments  I  am  going 
to  offer  to  this  selective  service  proposal. 

I  want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  now 
that,  if  it  takes  us  imtU  December  to 
consider  the  amendments,  I  am  willing 
to  fight  the  battle  until  December.  I  am 
not  going  to  srield  to  the  generalizations 
and  to  the  appeals  to  fear  on  which  we 
have  been  asked  to  support  the  proposals 
with  such  vague,  undefined  labels  as 
"national  seciuity,"  and  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  fine  admirals  and  generals 
wanting  this  or  that,  or  the  Pentagon 
wanting  this  or  that.  I  want  to  see  the 
statistics  on  which  I.  as  one  American, 
can  rely  and  make  judgments,  and  not 
out  of  a  call  to  unity  to  get  behind  and 
support  the  military  and  the  Pentagon. 
That  is  not  a  suflQcient  basis  upon  which 
we  are  called  to  make  such  a  decision. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  will  go  back  to  reading  the 
whole  volume  by  Liddell  Hart,  who  was 
probably  the  most  distinguished  histo- 
rian the  world  has  known  in  recent  years, 
and  who  passed  away  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  history  of  militars*  pro- 
grams. We  have  not  learned  from  his- 
tory. Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Napoleon's  army  was  a  draft  army.  The 
czar's  army  was  a  draft  army.  The  army 
of  Frederick  Wilhelm  was  a  draft  army. 

If  one  wants  to  put  his  freedoms  to 
the  test,  it  is  not  on  the  basis  of  a  vol- 
imteer army;  it  is  on  the  maintenance 
and  use  of  a  system  that  is  inequitable, 
unfair,  and  certainly  uneconomical,  and 
is  tearing  this  country  apart. 

If  people  are  interested  in  the  future 
of  our  military  and  the  defense  of  our 
Nation,  they  will  join  us  In  abolishing 
the  draft.  When  there  is  an  inequitable 
system,  one  does  not  try  to  reform  it  or 
improve  it;  he  abolishes  it. 

There  is  no  black  organization  that 
supports  the  maintenance  of  this  inequi- 
table system.  There  is  no  poor  peoples 
organization  that  supports  maintenance 
of  a  draft  system.  In  their  own  words, 
they  are  tired  of  white  liberals  telling 
them  what  is  best  for  them.  They  want 
a  volunteer  system. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  to  the  peo- 
ple we  are  supposed  to  be  representing, 
to  get  their  own  feelings  and  views.  I 
think  we  should  look  to  ourselves  to  In- 
stitute the  draft  If  conditions  require 
it.  Certainly  those  conditions  do  not 
exist  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  about  the  draft  Is  quite  correct 
historically.  It  was  one  of  the  things 
that  precipitated  the  action  the  French 
took  with  respect  to  ending  the  Indo- 
china wrar.  The  French  concluded  the 
war  by  negotiations.  If  the  negotiations 
had  not  succeeded  they  would  have  had 
to  decide  whether  to  send  conscripts  to 
fight  in  Vietnam.  In  other  words,  the 
draft  was  part  of  the  considerations  that 
caused  the  French  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  that  war. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  talking 
about  certain  other  armies,  and  I  thought 
It  was  appropriate  here  to  mention  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  had  the 
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library  of  Congress  prepare  a  rather 
detailed  history  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence and  the  role  of  the  French  Nation- 
al Assembly  in  ending  the  Indochlnese 
war,  together  with  some  statements.  I 
was  going  to  inQuire  of  the  Senator,  If  It 
met  with  his  approval,  if  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  those  into 
the  Record  for  the  consideration  of  our 
colleagues,  when  the  Senator  completes 
his  statement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  whatever  time  is  necessary  for  the 
Senator  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  the  Senator.  I  wondered  if  it 
was  agreeable  to  do  that  now  or  at  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  would  be  a  very 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  question  of  Napoleon's  army 
and  other  armies  that  had  drafted  p>er- 
sonnel.  I  think  it  is  relevamt,  at  least  to 
our  present  debate  on  the  floor,  to  men- 
tion what  the  French  experience  was. 

I  have  stated  on  other  occasions  that 
I  have  supported  the  draft  generally — 
not  with  regard  solely  to  Vietnam,  but 
generally  I  have  supported  it — on  the 
theor>'  that  I  am  very  apprehensive  about 
having  a  purely  professional  army.  I  do 
not  believe  the  experience  of  countries 
with  solely  professional  armies  is  too 
good.  I  have  been  bothered,  as  a  long- 
time proposition,  as  to  whether  we  should 
proceed  to  make  the  military  establish- 
ment even  more  powerful  and  influen- 
tial in  our  society.  That  is  a  difHcult  ques- 
tion. But,  on  the  present  question  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  I  am  In  favor  of  any- 
thing we  could  do  to  prevent  continua- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  Senator  wishes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  make  a  short  statement,  introducing 
some  of  what  I  think  he  will  find  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  French  ex- 
perience. 

I  did  not  understand  that  the  time 
was  under  control.  Is  the  time  under  con- 
trol. Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
under  controlled  time.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  yield  whatever  time 
is  necessary  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kans^^. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  when  the  Chair  states  that 
we  are  under  controlled  time,  does  he 
mean  for  today  until  3  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  For  to- 
day, for  tomorrow,  and  for  Friday  until 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  trouble  about  the  time.  I  will  yield 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  time.  It  is  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  me  for  him  to  go  ahead 
now  before  I  speak. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
want? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  About  10  or  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  10  or  15  minutes,  or  even  20 
minutes. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  purely  a 
public  service.  This  Is  nonpartisan.  It  is 
an  historical  matter,  concerning  the  ex- 
perience of  the  French,  and  especially 
what  the  General  Assembly  of  France 
did  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  They 
played  a  very  decisive  part,  which  is  the 
same  kind  of  part  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  seeking  to  have  this  Congress 
play,  and  which  I  have  annoimced  I 
support. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon does  not  have  to  make  any  explana- 
tion of  his  position. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  needs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Shall  I  go  ahead 
now? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  may. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
business  of  controlling  the  Senate's  time 
is  getting  out  of  hand.  I  spent  my  first 
20  years  in  the  Senate,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  trying  to  pre- 
vent muzzling  of  the  Senate  through 
changing  rule  XXII.  Now  I  find  that, 
by  making  long-time  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements,  with  few  Senators  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  one  or  two  Senators  can 
control  the  time.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  leadership  that  they  are  over- 
doing the  question  of  controlled  time. 
Any  Senator  ought  to  be  free  to  come 
in,  under  reasonable  circumstances,  and 
talk  about  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  we  must  face.  I  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  that  at  the  moment,  but  I  find  it 
interesting  that  after  so  much  time  and 
effort  we  spent  in  tr>'ing  to  preserve 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  we  now 
find  that,  by  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments, entered  into  when  very  few  Sen- 
ators were  present,  we  come  to  the  same 
result,  and  in  an  even  more  restricted 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  about  this  matter  of 
the  time,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  surely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  matter  of  the  time 
was  not  the  election  of  the  fioor  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  If  it  had  been  possible, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  have 
reached  the  floor  earlier,  but  he  request- 
ed this  time,  and  I  think  has  been  very 
agreeable  about  these  things,  and  I  just 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas that  we  did  the  best  we  could,  and  I 
think  we  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  get 
to  a  vote  as  early  as  we  will.  It  is  a  lot 
of  time  on  the  amendment  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  speaking 
as  to  this  particular  case  so  much  as 
the  practice  of  making  long-term  unani- 
mous-consent agreements 

Usually,  in  the  old  days,  at  least— and 
maybe  it  is  becau.se  I  have  been  here 
so  long  that  I  keep  referring  to  the  old 
days — a  unanimous-consent  request  was 
confined  to  more  or  less  the  immediate 
period  We  did  not  undertake  to  con- 
trol the  time  of  the  Senate  for  the  fu- 
ture indefinitely. 

I  suppose  I  could  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  from  now  imtil  the 
end  of  this  session,  all  the  time  be  divid- 
ed between  me  and  the  Senator  from 
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Mississippi,  and,  if  everyone  agreed, 
there  would  be  nothing  anyone  could  do 
about  it. 

I  think  the  Senate  must  consider  that 
there  has  to  be  a  limit  as  to  how  far  we 
use  this  device  to  overcome  or  withhold 
the  application  of  other  rules  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  his  basic  point.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  very  clear  for  the  Record 
that  I  sought  no  time  limitation  on  my 
amendment.  It  was  the  management  of 
the  bill  and  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
that  asked  for  a  time  limitation.  I  asked 
for  no  time  limitation.  I  would  have  been 
happy  to  go  ahead  and  debate  this  issue 
for  the  next  3  months,  but  the  leadership 
wanted  a  time  Umitation.  So  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  that 
statement,  because  what  I  seem  to  detect 
is  that  by  these  agreements.  Senators 
are  quite  safe  in  going  off  to  the  Ba- 
hamas, or  to  Nassau,  or  to  Florida,  and 
they  know  the  vote  is  not  coming  until 
Friday,  and  there  will  not  be  anyone 
here.  Here  we  are,  confronting  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  of  the  year,  and 
there  are  four  Senators  present  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  the  Presiding  Officer  a 
total  of  flve  out  of  100. 

I  venture  to  say  there  will  not  be 
any  more  Senators  here  until  the  vote.  It 
is  coming  to  where  Senators  come  to  the 
Chamber  only  to  vote,  under  this  proce- 
dure. When  Senators  never  know  when 
there  is  going  to  be  a  vote,  and  there  is 
no  definite  limitation,  they  had  better  be 
around  in  order  not  to  miss  the  votes. 
Maybe  if  that  were  the  case  a  few  of 
them  would  then  come  over  and  find  out 
what  the  issues  are,  instead  of  taking 
the  word  of  the  whip  about  It. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  other  Senators,  particularly 
as  to  matters  in  which  I  have  a  special 
interest,  that  they  not  agree  to  these 
long-term  requests,  but  let  the  Senate 
proceed  as  it  used  to  proceed.  That  is 
what  the  rules  provide.  Rule  XXII  pro- 
tects the  basic  significance  of  the  Sen- 
ate's role  in  our  system.  If  we  change 
that  rule,  and  get  into  this  business  of 
closing  debate  by  moving  the  previous 
question,  we  will  have  destroyed  the  real 
•■significance  of  the  Senate.  I  still  think 
that,  and  I  believe  that  this  practice  is  an 
encroachment  upon  that  basic  procedure, 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  make  these 
agreements  that  we  are  not  going  to  vote 
until  nrxt  Friday,  because  in  the  mean- 
time no  one  is  here  to  debate.  The  whole 
value  of  debate— refinement  of  views, 
and  50  on— is  lost.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  for.  I  do  not  think  we  can  justify 
our  existence  if  we  are  to  follow  this  pro- 
cedure indefinitely. 

We  are  talking  about  two  or  three  very 
important  things.  One  is  the  draft  itself, 
whether  or  not  it  is  consistent  vrith  the 
democratic  system  and  the  democratic 
process,  or  most  consistent  with  an  au- 
thoritarian system.  That  is  very  impor- 
tant. Another  issue  that  is  very  impor- 
tant is  whether  or  not  to  use  this  device 
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to  try  to  persuade  the  President  to  stop 
this  terrible  war,  which  is  destroying  the 
country.  It  is  not  an  illegitimate  device 
to  use,  because  we  have  put  the  drtift  in 
and  taken  it  out  repeatedly  from  time  to 
time  through  our  history.  We  have  not 
had  a  permanent  draft,  though  It  has 
been  rather  permanent  lately,  because  we 
have  been  involved  in  wars  of  one  kind 
or  another.  We  left  it  off  from  World  I 
until  World  War  n.  But  this  measure 
has  relevance  as  a  possible  means  to  stop 
the  war. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  his  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  are  taking  the  lead  on 
this  issue  of  using  Congress  to  stop  an 
unconstitutional  war.  The  question  is, 
how  can  we  best  use  it?  How  can  Con- 
gress best  exert  its  influence  to  bring  that 
about? 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  it  is  pri- 
marily by  demonstrating  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Chief  Executive,  that  he  ought 
to  settle  the  war  through  negotiations. 
I  look  upon  it  primarily  as  a  means  of 
persuading  the  President.  If  we  could 
enact  this  measure  and  make  it  stick  as 
a  law  over  the  President's  veto,  an  end 
to  the  war  could  be  effected  that  way, 
but  that  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
to  do. 

Its  passage  by  the  Senate,  however,  by 
a  .substantial  majority  or  by  any  major- 
ity, would  be  very  persuasive  on  any 
President,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  is  changing,  and 
that  he  ought  to  proceed  and  ought  to 
reexamine  his  own  convictions  about  the 
war.  That,  in  the  first  instance,  is  why  I 
support  the  Hatfield-McGtovem  bill  In 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make. 

Before  I  go  into  those  remarks,  how- 
ever, I  do  have  another  matter,  simply 
in  the  nature  of  an  insertion  in  the 
Record,  if  my  colleague  from  Oregon  will 
bear  with  me. 

This  morning,  as  I  was  cleaning  off  my 
desk.  I  was  struck  by  two  articles  which 
bring  home  to  me  as  forcibly  as  anything 
has — not  that  this  is  new,  but  it  is  stated 
in  a  little  different  way — the  importance 
of  the  drug  addiction  problem  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  first  is  an  article  from  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Northwest  Arkan- 
sas Times  of  Fayettvllle,  Ark.,  entitled 
•Heroin  May  Be  Pinal  Winner  in  Viet- 
nam." I  shall  read  just  a  portion  of  it, 
and  then  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  begins: 

A  new  congressional  report  says  so  many 
American  soldiers  In  Vietnam  are  being 
hooked  on  heroin  that  President  Nixon 
should  \v-lthdraw  all  U.S.  troops  unless  the 
drug  traffic  Is  halted. 

The  report,  prepared  for  the  Hoiise  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  says  many  high- 
ranking  Laotian.  Thai  and  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials have  a  major  hand  In  illegal  drug  sales 
to  GIs.  In  some  cases,  It  says,  U.S.  planes  and 
diplomatic  pouches  are  used  to  ferry  opium 
and  heroin  Into  Saigon. 

That  is  quite  some  statement.  And 
that  is  not  a  way-out,  left-wing  asser- 
tion, as  they  call  it,  of  the  kind  that  the 
Vice  President  ridicules.  This  is  a  re- 
port by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  has,  over  the  years,  been 


extremely  devoted  to  the  official  poU- 
cies  of  this  or  any  other  administration. 
The  article  continues: 

An  earlier  report  from,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  also  described  corrup- 
tion In  the  drug  trade  among  South  Viet- 
namese officials,  but  stopped  short  of  indi- 
cating how  heroin  gets  Into  Vietnam.   .  .   . 

Most  of  the  opium  from  which  heroin  Is 
produced  ts  grown  In  Burma  and  processed 
In  Laoe  or  Thailand.  .  .  . 

To  get  the  drugs  Into  Vietnam,  Steele's 
report  said.  South  Vietnamese  and  Laotian 
Air  Force  planes  are  frequently   used. 

All  of  those  planes,  of  course,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States — 

A  lesser  amount  Is  smuggled  In  on  Air 
America,  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency- 
financed  airline  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  report 
said,  adding  there  Is  evidence  some  diplo- 
matic pouches  carried  from  embassy  to  em- 
bassy also  have  been  used  for  smuggling.  .  .  . 

Steele  has  estimated  between  15  and  20 
per  cent  of  Americans  In  Vietnam  have  used 
heroin. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  this  arti#le,  and  that  there 
have  been  other  reports:  but  this  is  a 
more  precise  and  exhaustive  report  than 
I  had  previously  seen. 

To  bring  the  matter  up  to  date,  in  this 
mornings  New  York  Times  there  is  an 
article  entitled  "Nixon,  Drugs,  and  the 
War,"  written  by  Mr.  James  Reston.  I 
shall  read  a  part  of  It: 

In  his  news  conference  tonight.  President 
Nixon  said  It  was  Important  to  keep  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction  among  American  troops 
m  Vietnam  In  perspective.  His  Administra- 
tion, he  said,  was  concentrating  on  getting 
at  the  sources  of  drugs  in  the  world,  that 
it  was  going  to  prosecute  the  drug  "pushers." 
treat  the  drug  "addicts"  and  try  to  Inform 
the  American  public  on  the  general  problem 
of   drug   addiction. 

In  general  terms  this  is  fair  enough,  but  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  tragic  realities  of  the 
troops  on  the  battlefield. 

The  quickest  way  for  an  American  soldier 
to  avoid  combat  in  Vietnam  and  get  back 
home  these  days  is  to  take  to  drugs.  If  he's 
hooked  on  heroin,  he's  finished — finished 
with  fighting,  finished  with  the  Army,  a 
casualty  of  the  war,  finished  with  everything 
but  the  drug  habit. 

This  is  one  of  thoee  tragic  consequences  of 
war  where,  in  Nlklta  KnishcheVs  vivid 
phrase,  the  Uvlng  may  envy  the  dead.  Retir- 
ing Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  recently 
testified  that  between  10  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  American  troops  in  Vietnam  have  a  seri- 
ous heroin  habit,  and  this  is  at  best  an 
official  guess — 

•  >  •  •  • 
The  Nixon   Administration  has  not  been 

Indifferent  to  the  menace  of  drug^  In  Amer- 
ica. It  has  tried  to  get  at  the  problem  at  the 
source.  It  has  used  Its  poUtloal  and  economic 
power  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  drugs  In  Tur- 
key, Lebanon  and  elsewhere  In  the  Middle 
East. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  m  Vietnam,  where  It  has  much  more 
control  over  both  the  peddlers  and  the 
soldiers,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  not 
been  effective.  In  SAlgon,  at  least.  It  has  much 
more  authority  than  It  has  used  to  attack 
the  source  of  drugs  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  critics  and  defenders  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy,  have  urged  him,  without  suc- 
cess, to  get  at  the  facts  of  drug  addiction 
among  the  soldiers,  and  cooperate  In  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  drug  casualties  of  the 
war. 


This  Is  so  serious  a  problem  that,  unlike 
most  political  Issues  in  Washington,  It  Is  be- 
yond politics.  Both  parties,  all  factions  for 
and  against  the  Nixon  poUcy  of  "winding 
down  the  war,"  agree  on  the  human  tragedy 
of  drug  addiction  among  the  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  dangers  of  sending  them  back 
home  before  they  are  cured,  but  this  Is  what 
Is  happening.  To  save  their  lives  by  avoiding 
combat,  many  of  the  Americans  In  Vietnam 
are  ruining  their  lives  by  drugs,  and  are 
being  sent  home  to  famlUes  and  conunu- 
nltles  that  have  no  means  to  cure  or  even 
understand  the  tragedy  of  their  returning 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  both  articles  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Heroin  May  Be  Final  Winner  in  Vietnam 

Washington. — A  new  coiLgresslonal  report 
says  to  many  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
are  being  hooked  on  heroin  that  President 
Nixon  should  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops  iinless 
the  drug  traffic  Is  halted. 

The  report,  prepared  for  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  says  many  high-ranking 
Laotian,  Thai  and  Vietnamese  officials  have  a 
major  hand  In  lUegal  drug  sales  to  GIs.  In 
some  cases.  It  says,  VB.  planes  and  diplo- 
matic pouches  are  used  to  ferry  opium  and 
heroin  Into  Saigon. 

The  report  recommends  the  President 
"take  personal  command  of  the  struggle  to 
eliminate  the  illegal  International  traffic  In 
narcotics,  partlctilarly  heroin,  and  commit 
the  full  resources  of  the  country  to  that 
battle." 

If  these  efforts  fall,  the  study  said.  "The 
only  solution  Is  to  withdraw  American  serv- 
icemen from  Southeast  Asia." 

Rep.  Robert  Steele,  R-Conn.,  Is  principal 
author  of  the  report  compUed  after  he  and 
Rep.  Morgan  F.  Murphy,  D-IU.,  totired  South- 
east Asia  earlier  this  year. 

gtPT.Tgn   RKPOBT 

An  earlier  report  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  also  described  corruption 
In  the  drug  trade  among  South  Vietnamese 
officials,  but  stopped  short  of  Indicating  how 
herom  gets  mto  Vietnam. 

"In  Laoe,  government  armed  forces  are 
major  wholesalers  of  opium  and  heroin  and 
have  been  directly  Involved  In  large-scale 
smuggUng  activity,"  the  new  study  says. 
"Reliable  sources  report  that  at  least  two 
high-ranking  Laotian  officials,  military  and 
governmental,  including  the  chief  of  the 
Laotian  general  staff,  are  deeply  Involved  In 
smuggling  activity." 

Most  of  the  opium  from  which  heroin  is 
produced  Is  grown  In  Burma  and  processed  In 
Laoe  or  Thailand. 

"In  ThaUand,"  the  report  said,  "a  former 
diplomat  and  member  of  one  of  the  meet  re- 
spected Thai  families  Is  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  key  figures  in  the  opl\un,  morphine  base, 
and  heroin  operations  In  that  country  and 
throughout  Southeast  Asia." 

To  get  the  drugs  Into  Vietnam,  Steele's  re- 
port said.  South  Vietnamese  and  Laotian 
Air  Force  pUmes  are  frequently  xised. 

A  leaser  amount  Is  smuggled  In  on  Air 
America,  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency- 
financed  airline  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  re- 
port said,  adding  there  Is  evidence  some 
diplomatic  pouches  carried  from  embassy 
to  embassy  also  have  been  used  for  smug- 
gling- 
Some  Thai  soldiers  carry  heroin  Into  Saigon 
without  fear  of  being  caught,  according  to 
the  study. 

Steele  has  estimated  between  15  and  20 
per  cent  of  Americans  In  Vietnam  have  used 
heroin. 
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Nixon,  Deugb  and  ths  Was 
(By  James  Reston) 
In  his  news  conference  tonight,  resident 
Nlzon  said  It  was  important  to  keep  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction  among  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  In  perspective.  His  Ad- 
ministration, he  said,  was  concentrating  on 
getting  at  the  sources  of  drugs  in  the  world, 
that  It  W81S  going  to  prosecute  the  drug 
■pushers,"  treat  the  drug  "addicts"  and  try 
to  l.iform  the  American  public  on  the  general 
problem  of  drug  addiction. 

In  general  terms  this  is  fair  enough,  but  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  tragic  realities  of  the 
troops  on  the  battlefield. 

The  quickest  way  for  an  American  soldier 
to  avoid  combat  in  Vietnam  and  get  baclc 
home  these  days  Is  to  take  to  drugs.  If  he's 
hooked  on  heroin,  he's  finished — finished 
with  fighting,  finished  with  the  Army,  a 
casualty  of  the  war,  finished  with  everything 
but  the  drug  habit. 

This  is  one  of  those  tragic  consequences 
of  war  where,  in  Nlkita  Khrushchev's  vivid 
phrase,  the  living,  may  envy  the  dead.  Retir- 
ing Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  recently 
testified  that  between  10  and  15  per  cent  of 
the  American  troops  in  Vietnam  have  a  seri- 
ous heroin  habit,  and  this  is  at  best  an  of- 
ficial guess — at  least  20.000  and  maybe  twice 
the  number  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
force  are  now  in  danger  of  drug  addiction. 

The  facts  and  military  regulations  of  this 
problem  are  alarmingly  vague.  President 
Nixon  has  conceded  that  the  problem  exists. 
The  military  authorities  have  established  a 
rehabilitation  program  to  deal  with  it.  Ex- 
treme cases  of  drug  addiction  are  compelled 
in  Join  the  program,  but  the  easy  way  In 
dubious  cases  is  merely  to  get  the  man  home 
and  out  of  the  service. 

Getting  them  out  of  the  service  at  least 
blurs  and  disperses  the  problem.  If  the 
soldier  wants  out  and  does  not  volunteer  for 
•he  drug  rehabilitation  program,  the  veterans 
hospitals  are  not  full  of  addicts,  but  the 
soldier  is  thrown  back  on  hia  ow.i  with  an 
expensive  habit  he  cannot  cure  or  afford. 

Divided  as  the  nation  is  about  the  war, 
confused  as  it  is  about  past  and  present  war 
objectives,  the  country  ought  to  be  able  to 
agree  about  rescuing  the  men  who  were 
drafted  Into  the  battle,  and  giving  them  the 
health  and  Jobs  essential  to  a  decent  life. 
This  is  not  being  done  now.  Rehabilitation 
a:.l  ennpioyment  ceni-ers  are  being  estab- 
lished, the  problems  of  the  veteran  drug- 
addict  and  the  veteran  unemployed  are  rec- 
os-nized  in  Washington,  btit  the  sick  and 
unemployed  casualties  of  the  war  are  not 
really  being  dealt  with  effectively. 

One  of  the  major  drug  problems  of  the 
American  soldier  in  Vietnam  Is  that  heroin 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  strong,  easy  to  get  and 
take  bv  smoking,  rather  than  by  needle,  and 
cheap.  It  eases  the  agony  of  combat,  and 
prjmlses  home-leave  if  it  gets  beyond  con- 
:r:-i.  But  hooked  on  this  powerful,  cheap 
stuff  In  Vietnam,  a  dtocharged  veteran  In 
any  normal  American  community  has  the 
means  neither  of  curing  the  habit  nor  of 
affording  the  habit,  without  stealing. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  not  been 
Indifferent  to  the  menace  of  drugs  in 
ABQerlca.  It  has  tried  to  get  at  the  problem 
at  the  source.  It  has  used  Its  political  and 
economic  power  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
drugs  In  Turkey.  Lebanon  and  elsewhere 
In  the  Middle  East.  It  has  worked  effectively 
with  the  Pompidou  Government  In  Paris  to 
break  up  the  proceeslng  of  drugs  In  Mar- 
seilles and  elsewhere  In  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  trebled  the  number  of  agents  watch- 
ing the  drug  trade  across  the  Mexican  border 
and  through  customs  at  the  International 
airports  in  this  country,  and  it  has  poured 
Federal  money  and  manpower  into  breciking 
up  the  drug  peddlers  in  this  country. 

But  in  Vietnam,  where  it  has  much  more 
control  over  both  the  peddlers  and  the  sol- 
diers, the  Nixon  Administration  has  not  been 


effective.  In  Saigon,  at  least,  it  has  much 
more  authority  than  it  lias  used  to  attack 
the  source  of  drugs,  to  intervene  in  the  drug 
corruption,  which  reaches  into  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Saigon  Government,  and  to  In- 
sist that  the  American  soldiers,  who  are  the 
casualties  of  the  war-drug  culture,  go  into 
the  drug-rehabilitation  program. 

More  than  that,  the  Administration  has 
not  cooperated  in  a  serious,  private  examina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  drug  problem  with  the 
Congress.  Nobody  on  Capitol  Hill  expects  the 
President  to  approve  public  hearings  on  the 
question,  but  serious  men  in  the  Congress, 
both  critics  and  defenders  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy,  have  urged  him.  without 
success,  to  get  at  the  facts  of  drug  addiction 
among  the  soldiers,  and  cooperate  In  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  drug  casualties  of  the 
war. 

This  Is  so  serious  a  problem  that,  unlike 
most  political  Issues  in  Washington,  it  is 
beyond  politics.  Both  parties,  all  factions  for 
and  against  the  Nixon  policy  of  "winding 
down  the  war,"  agree  on  the  liuman  tragedy 
of  drug  addiction  among  the  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  dangers  of  sending  them  back 
home  before  they  are  cured,  but  this  is  what 
Is  happening.  To  save  their  lives  by  avoiding 
combat,  many  of  the  Americans  in  Vietnam 
are  ruining  their  lives  by  drugs,  and  are 
being  sent  home  to  families  and  communi- 
ties that  have  no  means  to  cure  or  even 
understand  the  tragedy  of  their  returning 
sons. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  all 
this  brings  to  mind — and  I  cannot  help 
referring  to  it  very  briefly— the  first  seri- 
ous intrusion  into  the  Far  East  by  the 
Western  nations.  In  1838  and  1839.1  be- 
lieve 1839.  the  British,  having  been  re- 
pulsed by  the  Chinese  and  having  been 
told  that  the  Chinese  had  no  need  of 
their  highly  sophisticated  manufactured 
goods  u-hich  consisted  of  cheap  textiles 
and  other  gadgets,  and  being  unable  to 
balance  their  pa>Tnent5  in  any  other  way, 
took  to  the  smuggling  of  opium  into 
China,  and  that  began  the  opium  war. 
The  Chinese  tried  to  resist  it.  They  tried 
to  prevent  it.  They  confiscated  an  enor- 
mous shipment  at  Canton,  threw  it  into 
the  ocean.  The  response  of  the  Bi-itish 
was  to  send  a  flotilla  of  five  gunboats  or 
frigates  into  Canton  and  in  effect  took 
over  within  the  next  few  years  the  gov- 
ernment and  control  of  China. 

It  is  rather  interesting  historically  that 
our  great  friend,  our  ally,  the  British, 
opened  up  Asia  by  insisting  that  they 
accept  opium  in  payment  for  their  tea 
and  their  silk.  They  did  it  by  smuggling 
originally  and  then  by  force. 

We  have  gone  into  this  alien  area  about 
which  we  knew  almost  nothing  and  are 
ending  up  infecting  our  young  men  with 
the  heroin  habit.  Heroin,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  simply  a  derivative  of  opium. 

I  note  this  increase  of  crime  In  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  believe,  although 
I  cannot  prove  a  direct  connection,  that 
it  is  not  unrelated  in  many  cases  to  the 
growth  of  the  heroin  habit. 

Recently,  within  the  week,  an  old 
friend  of  mine  who  has  a  small  bank 
in  a  small  town  of  just  a  few  thousand 
people,  in  Ash  Flat.  Ark.,  was  interrupt- 
ed in  his  home  about  8:30  on  a  Sunday 
night  by  two  young  men  who  took  him — 
in  effect,  kidnaped  him — and  made  him 
later  that  night  open  the  bank.  They 
took  $25,000  and  abandoned  him  later. 
They  did  not  kill  him.  fortunately. 

I  cannot  say  that  that  was  caused  by 


heroin  addiction,  but  it  is  an  area  in 
which  this  type  of  thing  has  almost  never 
happened  in  the  past.  We  expect  these 
things  to  happen  in  Washington  and  New 
York.  I  suppose  we  have  had  a  hundred 
bank  robberies  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  Washington  this  year — either  banks 
or  savings  and  loan  institutions.  But  this 
has  rarely  happened  in  smaller  towns.  It 
is  the  first  such  instance  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  recent  months  in  a 
town  of  this  size  and  in  a  rather  remote 
area — one  of  the  most  blessed  areas  of 
my  State. 

It  simply  set  a  train  of  thought  that 
led  me  to  contemplate  not  only  how  sad 
and  tragic  it  is  for  the  boys  themselves 
and  their  families  but  also  what  a  tre- 
mendous danger  an  enormous  number 
of  heroin  addicts  will  present  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  our  land. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason— and 
there  are  many  other  reasons — why  this 
war  should  be  ended  and  why  the  Hat- 
field-McGovem  bill  should  be  adopted. 
it  seems  to  me  that  that,  in  itself,  is  a  suf- 
ficiently grave  reason  for  this  war  to  be 
ended,  and  ended  soon. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  that  the 
Nation's  policymakers  could  have  learned 
from  the  French  experience  in  Indochina 
but  did  not.  George  Santayana  wTote: 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  rep>eat  It. 

Seldom  has  that  maxim  been  so  close 
to  the  mark  as  it  has  been  in  Vietnam. 
When  we  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the 
departing  French  in  1954  we  began  to 
repeat  their  mistakes.  Now  history  is 
slowly  coming  full  circle  with  our  "own 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  But,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  learn  from  Frances  experi- 
ence. She  was  able  to  extricate  herself 
from  the  quagmire  of  a  7-year,  indeci- 
sive war  only  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. We  should  follow  her  example. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  that  thiis  is 
1971.  and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  was 
in  1964.  So  it  has  been  approximately 
7  years  since  our  official  entry  into  the 
conflict. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  for  the  committee  on  the 
role  of  the  French  National  Assembly  in 
ending  the  first  Indochina  war.  This  pro- 
vocative study,  prepared  by  Pauline  A. 
Mian,  points  out  many  striking  parallels 
between  the  respective  roles  of  the 
French  National  Assembly  and  the 
American  Congress  during  the  course  of 
the  two  wars. 

Despite  the  extensive  powers  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  study  states: 

As  a  body  it  exerted  little  control  or  influ- 
ence over  the  course  of  the  war.  or  over  the 
sc.irch  for  peace 

Unto  the  passage  of  the  first  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  in  late  1969  Con- 
gress had  let  the  executive  branch  run 
the  war  as  it  pleased,  giving  it  all  the 
money  it  wanted  for  whatever  purpose 
it  chose  to  use  it. 

In  1946,  the  National  Assembly  passed 
a  law  which  gave  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters power  to  decree  the  end  of  World 
War  n  in  Indochina  and  the  fighting 
which  followed  thereafter  was  considered 
to  be  a  "prolongation  or  a  consequence" 
of  World  War  n.  The  study  reports: 
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With  the  adoption  of  the  May  1946  law, 
the  National  Assembly  virtually  forfeited  Its 
power  to  question  the  legality  of  this  un- 
declared war. 

With  Congress  passage  of  the  South- 
east Asia  resolution,  it  was  effectively 
estopped  from  contesting  the  legality  of 
the  executive  branch  decision  to  march 
the  Nation  into  a  full-scale  war. 

These  analogies  seem  to  me  to  be  ex- 
tremely interesting.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  a  majority  of  five  can 
change  the  chief  executive  In  the  French 
Parliament.  The  prime  minister  exercises 
the  chief  power.  He  certainly  did  at  that 
time,  before  the  new  constitution,  which 
gave  the  president  far  greater  powers 
than  he  had  at  the  time  or  when  the 
first  war  went  on  in  1946.  They  had  the 
capacity  and  power  legally  to  change 
their  chief  executive.  But  the  president 
at  that  time  had  much  less  power  than 
he  does  today  in  France. 

As  to  the  National  Assembly's  control 
over  the  purse  strings,  the  study  relat-es 
that — 

Various  devices  were  adopted  by  succes- 
sive cabinets  to  make  parliamentary  control 
over  tlie  war  through  its  control  over  the 
budget,  and  more  specifically  military  ex- 
penditures, next  to  impossible.  Milltan,-  ex- 
penditures for  the  war  were  included  in  the 
general  defense  budget,  and  not  itemized. 
Or  they  were  tucked  in  the  appropriations 
for  several  Ministries,  such  as  Overseas  Ter- 
ritories, as  well  as  National  Defense.  Another 
common  practice  was  to  draw  up  an  unreal- 
istica'.ly  low  budget  for  military  expendi- 
tures, aiid  tiien  come  back  to  the  Nation  il 
.Assembly  every  month  or  every  few  months. 
to  .usk  for  iiddit tonal  approprta Lions,  often 
for  m..incy  which  had  already  been  spent  Ihe 
N.'itlonal  Assembly  had  little  choice  but  to 
voce  lor  expenditures  which  had  been  nxade. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  Cabinets  were 
voted  duwn  on  appropriations  specifically 
designated  for  the  war.  although  many  Cabi- 
net.s  did  f.ill  en  financial  and  economic  issues 
which,  once  again,  could  be  traced  back  in 
part  to  the  heavy  drain  on  resources  caused 
by  the  war  CiTort. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  particular 
quote,  which  could  easUy  be  applicable 
to  the  practice  here  at  home,  the  proce- 
dure of  low  estimates  not  only  in  our 
own  governmental  activities  but  also  the 
low  estimates  made  by  such  people  as 
Lockheed  and  Grumman  In  order  to  get 
contracts  and  then  to  get  the  enormous 
overnms,  which  Is  an  example  of  how  It 
leads  us  down  the  garden  path,  as  they 
say,  by  making  us  think  it  is  going  to  be 
a  fair  amount  of  money  but  then  there 
are  two.  three,  or  four  times  in  overnms 
over  the  amoimt  estimated  at  the  time 
the  contracts  were  let. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  objected 
to  the  haste  with  which  the  Congress 
was  forced  to  consider  the  Cambodia 
aid  bill  last  fall,  much  of  which  was  to 
pay  back  funds  borrowed  from  other 
programs,  and  already  spent,  can  appre- 
ciate the  problems  faced  by  the  National 
Assembly. 

The  study  also  shows  that  there  was 
in  Prance,  as  there  was  here  in  the  mld- 
1960's.  an  unwillingness  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  admit  that  it  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  war. 

The  study  noted: 

The  vocabulary  of  the  IVth  Republic  Is 
significant;  the  war  was  most  often  referred 


to  in  common  parlance  as  "a  rebellion,"  "the 
events  in  Indochina,"  "the  Indochlnese  af- 
fair," "the  conflict,"  and  the  French  war 
effort  as  "a  pacification  operation,"  or  a 
"maintenance  of  order  operation."  The  use 
of  these  terms  reflected  the  IVth  Republic's 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  it  was.  In 
fact,  engaged  in  a  full-scale  war. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  quote,  again 
showing  how  we  have  participated  in 
much  the  same  kind  of  activities  of  try- 
ing to  fool  ourselves  about  the  nature  of 
the  war,  referring  to  it  in  minimal  terms, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  the  early  years  of 
our  involvement  where  we  were  engaged 
in  "advisorj'"  and  "pacification"  pro- 
grams to  neutralize  the  Vietcong  and 
preserve  the  independence  of  South  Vi- 
etnam. Then  came  combat  support  and 
finally  full-scale  combat — but  never  a 
declaration  of  war,  not  to  this  day. 

Even  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  war  have  a  familiar  ring.  During  an 
October  1953  debate  in  the  Assembly  over 
war  policy.  Prime  Minister  Laniel  said 
that— 

Prance  was  fighting  in  Indochina  so 
that  Vietnam,  a  member  of  the  French 
Union,  should  not  suocumb  tomorrow  to  a 
tyranny  which  would  make  an  empty  word 
of  the  independence  which  we  have  given 
her.  We  wish  that  the  people  of  Vietnam 
should  freely  chooM  for  themselves  the  re- 
gime they  desire;  that  thoee  who  have  placed 
their  confidence  in  the  word  of  Prance  should 
not  have  their  lives  and  property  endan- 
gered; and  that  the  Immense  work  accom- 
plished by  Prance  should  be  preserved.  .  .  . 
Do  you  believe  that  we  shall  long  retain  our 
position  In  Africa  if  the  whole  of  Asia  be- 
comes hostile  to  us? 

Pierre  Mendes-Prance,  who  succeeded 
Laniel  because  of  the  Laniel  govern- 
ment's failure  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion, was  saying  as  early  as  1950  that — 

There  were  only  two  solutions:  "either 
to  apply  force  or  to  try  to  bring  about  an 
agreement."  Using  force.  In  his  view  re- 
quired three  times  more  troops  and  three 
times  more  expenditures,  and  Prance  did  not 
have  these.  If  the  fighting  In  Indo-Chlna 
were  only  one  aspect  of  the  flght  against  In- 
ternational Communism,  he  thought  It  would 
be  more  in  France's  Interest  to  concentrate 
its  troops  in  metropolitan  Prance.' 

There  was  one  major  difference  in  the 
French  and  American  handling  of  the 
war ;  the  French  Government  never  sent 
draftees  to  fight. 

The  studv  shows : 

French  public  opinion  about  the  war 
changed  from  dislike  to  aversion,  and  a  desire 
to  see  it  end  grew  steadily,  as  the  war  dragged 
on — seemingly  interminably — as  scandals 
connected  with  It  broke  into  the  headlines,  as 
stories  of  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides 
also  made  their  way  Into  the  newspapers, 
and  as  more  and  more  people  began  to  ques- 
tion the  purposes  of  the  war.  As  a  conse- 
quence, ".  .  .  not  one  Prime  Minister  dared 
take  It  upon  himself  to  consider,  or  even 
mention,  the  possibility  of  sending  con- 
scripts to  Indochina." 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  French 
Goverrmient's  appraisal  of  Prance's  na- 
tional Interests  in  Indochina,  where  she 
had  extensive  economic  and  cultural  ties, 
to  the  actions  of  our  own  Government, 
which  from  the  beginnhig  of  the  war 
sent  draftees  to  fight. 


'  Keeslng's  contemporary  archives,  October 
28-November  4.  1950,  p.  11047. 


The  National  Assembly  finally  stirred 
itself  and  responded  to  growing  public 
demands  for  an  end  to  the  war.  In  June 
1954,  the  Assembly  forced  the  resignation 
of  the  Laniel  government  because  of  the 
war.  Mendes-Prance  became  Premier 
on  June  17,  1954,  with  the  promise 
either  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  agreement 
by  July  20  or  to  ask  the  Assembly  to  ap- 
prove the  sending  of  draftees  to  Indo- 
china. The  prospect  of  sending  draftees 
to  fight  "stunned  the  deputies." 

In  his  investiture  speech  to  the  As- 
sembly, Mendes-France  said: 

For  several  years  a  negotiated  peace  of 
compromise  with  the  enemy  has  appeared 
to  me  a  necessity,  requiring  in  turn  that 
our  finances  should  be  put  in  order,  our 
economy  reorganized,  and  our  economic 
activity  expanded.  The  war  has  placed  an 
unbearable  burden  on  our  country. 

I  could  adopt  that  statement  precisely 
for  my  own  today  to  fit  our  situation 
exactly. 

Those  comments  are  very  pertinent  to 
our  own  Nation's  phght.  Agreement  was 
reached  at  Geneva  on  July  20 — and  I 
invite  attention  to  the  time  required 
between  the  decision  of  June  17  and  July 
20 — when  agreement  was  reached,  but 
only  by  stopping  the  clock  at  midnight. 

Theie  are  lessons  yet  to  be  learned 
from  France's  experience.  The  National 
Assembly  acted  only  when  the  French 
people  demanded  an  end  to  the  war.  Its 
rejection  of  the  Laniel  government's 
policy  led  directly  to  the  agreement  at 
Geneva.  A  compromise  negotiated  set- 
tlement, along  the  lines  of  the  Geneva 
accords,  is.  I  beheve,  still  the  most  sen- 
sible and  assured  way  to  bring  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia.  Without  some  type  of 
formal  settlement,  I  fear  that  the  United 
States  will  either  be  bogged  down  in 
Southeast  Asia  indefinitely  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  forced  out  under  more 
humiliating  circumstances  than  those 
confronting  us  there  today.  Congress 
can,  by  setting  a  firm  withdrawal  date, 
reactivate  the  Paris  talks  and  set  in 
motion  a  process  of  political  accommo- 
dation between  the  Vietnamese  that  will 
stop  the  killing  and  bring  American 
prisoners  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Library  of  Congress  study  on  "The  Role 
of  the  French  National  Assembly  in  End- 
ing the  First  Indochina  War,"  and  a  1968 
Library  study  by  Mr.  Larry  A.  Niksch, 
"The  Geneva  Conference  of  1954." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Roloe  of  the  French  National  Assembly 
IN  Ending  the  First  Indochines'e  War 
1 1947-1954) 

introduction 
An  assessment  of  the  rule  of  the  French 
National  Assembly  in  ending  the  first  Indo- 
Chinese  war  entails  a  brief  examination  of 
the  major  political  parties  represented  In  the 
National  Assembly  along  with  their  views  on 
the  war,  a  review  of  the  means  granted  to 
the  National  Assembly  by  the  constitution  of 
the  rvth  Republic  to  control  government 
policy  on  the  course  of  the  war  and  the 
search  for  peace,  and  finally,  a  look  at  the 
debates  which  took  place  in  the  National 
Assembly. 
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ATTrnrDES   of   thb    political   pasties    rkpbe- 

SENTED    LN    TH*   NATIONAL    ASSEMBLY    TOWARD 
INDOCHINA 

French  policy  towards  Indochina  was  made 
by  successive  governmental  coalitions,  whose 
members  were  drawn  from  parties  sitting  in 
the  National  Assembly.  Divergence  of  vie-AS 
among  the  parties  and  within  the  parties, 
shifting  party  alliances  within  the  Assembly, 
power  politics  and  domestic  political  con- 
siderations, all  affected  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  efforts  to  bring  about  peace. 

Cabinets,  under  the  IVth  Republic,  owed 
their  existence  to  the  consent  of  a  majority 
(314)  of  deputies  sitting  in  the  National  As- 
sembly. Since,  at  no  time,  did  one  party 
dominate  the  National  Assembly,  successive 
governments  drew  their  support  from  a  ma- 
jority composed  of  several  parties  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  program  to  which  the 
greatest  possible  number  could  adhere. 
Coalition  governments,  based  on  the  par- 
ticipation and  or  suppK>rt  of  several  parties, 
were  precarious  at  best,  since  the  parties 
could  agree  on  some  issues,  but  not  on  others. 
More  often  than  not  a  consensus  was  reached 
on  what  they  were  against  rather  than  on 
what  they  were  for.  In  order  to  ke«p  a  work- 
ing majority  going,  an  attempt  wa^  made  to 
avoid  divisive  Usues.  to  skirt  their  under- 
pinnings, and  to  present  them  in  such  broad 
general  terms  that  there  was  verv  little  to 
oppose  or  disagree  with.  Unfortunately.  Indo- 
china was  one  such  divisive  issue  which 
plagued  successive  coalition  governments 
from  1947  to  1954. 

At  one  end  of  the  political  spectrum  were 
the  Communists,  who.  after  au  initlaj  period 
of  vacillation  and  ambiguity  which  cor- 
responded with  their  participation  In  the 
governmg  coalitions  of  1946  and  1947.  vocifer- 
ously denounced  the  war  as  imp-erlalist 
and  colomailst,  and  advocated  an  immediate 
cease-flre  and  a  political  settlement  through 
direct  negotiations  with  Ho  Chi  Minh.'  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  poUtical  spectrum  sat  the 
Consenatlve  parties,  composed  primarily  of 
Independents.  Gaullists  and  dissident 
GauUlsts.  who  were  strong  partisans  of  the 
French  empire  favoring  a  military  victory  as 
the  only  way  to  bring  about  peace,  and  con- 
sistently criticizing  successive  governments 
for  indeclslveuess  and  failure  to  support  the 
war  effort  with  adequate  measures. 

However,  most  coalition  governments  from 
1947  to  1954  did  not  Include  either  the 
Extreme  Right  or  the  Extreme  Left,  and  did 
not  depend  on  their  votes  for  support.  The 
Conununists  did  participate  in  coalition  gov- 
ernments in  1946  and  the  beginning  of  1947 
and  a  sprinkling  of  Conservatives  did  be- 
come Cabinet  members  after  1953.  Prom  1946 
to  1947.  Prance  was  ruled  by  a  coaUtlon  made 
up  of  Communists.  Socialists,  and  Christian 
Democrats;  from  1948  to  1951.  by  coalitions 
comprising  Socialists.  Christian  Democrats 
and  Radicals,  and  from  1952  to  1954.  by  coali- 
tions which  included  Christian  Democrats 
Radicals.  Moderates  and  several  Conserva- 
tives. The  three  major  parties  which  held 
office  during  most  of  these  years,  and  there- 
fare  most  respinsible  for  French  policy  were 
the  SDclalist^.  the  Christian  Democrats  and 
the  Radicals. 

On  the  subject  of  the  war  in  Indochina 
the  Socialists  were  divided.  While  In  govern-' 
ment.  Socialist  ministers  found  themselves  in 
direct  contradiction  with  their  Ideological 
principles  of  anti-colonialism  and  antl- 
'.mperialism.  reiterated  at  everv  Party  Con- 
gress. Despite  the  PartVs  frequent  declara- 
tions endorsing  liberal  policies  and  recog- 
nizing the  principles  of  independence  for 
Vietnam,  while  in  office  Socialist  Ministers 
betrayed  these  tenets  and  actively  pursued 
policies  they  thoyght  would  preserve  French 
interests.  The  Socialists,  along  with  the 
Christian  Democrats,  are  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  Pontalnebleau  conference.  They 
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endorsed  Admiral  Thierry  d'Argenlleu's  idea 
that  the  necessary  condition  for  peace 
negotiations  was  the  return  of  public  order. 
During  his  tenure  as  Prime  Minister  in  1947. 
the  Socialist  Mr.  Ramadler  rejected  and  kept 
silent  about  overtures  made  to  him  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  While  critical  of  the  Bao-Dal  solu- 
tion, and  skeptical  about  Its  chances  of  suc- 
ceedlngs,  the  Socialists  nevertheless  endorsed 
It.  It  was  only  when  the  Socialists  passed 
Into  opposition  that  Socialist  deputies 
pressed  more  urgently  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. But  here  again  they  were  divided. 
While  some  advocated  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Vleiminh,  others  favored  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  U.N. 

The  Christian  Democrats  differed  from  the 
Conservatives  who  wanted  to  maintain  the 
French   Empire    In    that    they  accepted   the 
principle    of    Internal    autonomy    for    Indo- 
china as  foreseen  in  the  constitution  of  1946. 
but  they  rejected  the  idea  of  complete  in- 
dependence,   and    turned    out     to'  be    the 
staunchest  advocates  of  the  war.  Since  they 
participated   In   most   governments   and  oc- 
cupied crucial  posts  for  long  periods  of  time, 
such  as  the  Foreign  Ministry,  the  Ministry 
for   Overseas    Prance,    and    appointed    High 
Commissioners  for  Indochina,  it  can  be  said 
that   they  were  the  party  most  responsible 
for  French  policy  In   Indochina.   They  also 
defended    Admiral    Thierry    d'Argenlleu    In 
1943.   who  along  with   General   Leclerc   had 
been   sent    to   Indochina   to   restore   French 
sovereignty  over  the  area,  and  who.  contrary 
to  Geueral  Leclerc,  saw  the  problem  of  the 
Vietminh   rebeUlon   primarily   as  a   mUltary 
one.   requiring  the  use  of  force  "to  restore 
order.'   The   Christian   Democrats  most  ac- 
tively pursued  the  Bao-Dal  alternative,  and 
held  out  the  longest  for  a  mUltary  victory. 
I  hey  opposed  an  internationalization  of  the 
war.  but  sought  and  hoped  help  would  come 
from  the  United  States.  When  thev  finally 
came    to   the   conclusion    that   a   negotiated 
political  settlement  was  necessary,  they  de- 
layed Initiating  talks  on  the  grounds  that  a 
decisive  victory  in  the  field  was  needed  for 
France     to    negotiate    from    a    position    of 
strength.  In  supporting  the  French  war  ef- 
fort in  Indochina,  the  Christian  Democrats 
were  not  merely  representing  economic  In- 
terests or  Catholic  Interests:    they  believed 
they   were   defending  French   and   Western 
civilization. 

The  Radical  Party  had  been  the  dominant 
party  under  the  IUrd  Republic,  and  as  such, 
the  one  most  closely  associated  with  the 
building  of  the  French  Empire.  At  first  the 
Radical  Party  went  along  with  the  war.  When 
Mr.  Mendes-France  first  spoke  out  in  1960 
against  the  war.  his  was  a  voice  in  the  wUd- 
erness  within  his  own  party.  Gradually  how- 
ever, many  Radicals  were  won  over  to'  Men- 
des-France-s  arguments,  which  focused  on 
the  detrimental  effects  the  war  was  having 
on  Prance,  how  the  war  was  crippling 
Prance's  efforts  to  rebuild  Its  war-torn  econ- 
omy and  regain  its  rank  among  the  major 
European  powers.  The  shift  In  the  outlook  of 
the  Radical  Party  was  decisive  in  giving  the 
partisans  of  a  negotiated  settlement  a 
majority. 

Thus,  the  parties  were  largely  divided  be- 
tween Right  and  Left  on  the  subject  of  In- 
dochlna.  (On  domestic  economic  and  social 
matters  the  Christian  Democrats  were  aUgned 
with  the  Left,  and  the  Radicals  with  the 
Right).  The  opportunism  displayed  by  the 
advocates  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  namelv 
the  Socialists  and  the  Communists  In  the 
early  years  of  the  war  when  they  were  strong 
and  participated  In  poUcv-maklng  must 
largely  be  attributed  to  the  necessity  for 
compromise  Inherent  In  the  nature  of  coaU- 
Uon  governments.  The  Leftist  partisans  of 
Indochlnese  Independence  were  not  strong 
enough  to  form  a  government  on  their  own 
and  had  they  withdrawn  their  support  from 
the  coalition,  the  future  center  of  gravity  of 
coalition    governments   would   have   shifted 


to  the  Right.  Although  they  disagreed  for  the 
most  part  with  the  Christian  Democrats  on 
the  subject  of  Indochina,  they  sacrlfled  their 
principles  on  what  they  considered  a  second- 
ary issue  for  the  ability  to  keep  leverage  on 
what  they  felt  were  primary  issues,  such  as 
economic  and  social  reforms   at   home. 

The  1951  legislative  elections  did  bring 
about  a  shift  to  the  Center  and  the  Right 
In  the  composition  of  the  National  Assembly 
Once  a  sulBclent  number  of  Moderates  and 
Conservatives,  who  were  now  In  power,  per- 
ceived the  Impossibility  of  achieving  a  mill- 
tary  victory,  the  partisans  of  a  compromise 
political  settlement  slowly  gained  a  niajortly. 

MEANS  AT  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AS- 
SEMBLY TO  CONTROL  FRENCH  POLICY  IN  IN- 
DOCHINA 

The  consUtutlon  of  the  IVth  Republic 
adopted  In  October  1946.  granted  large  powers 
to  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  the  only 
legislative  body.'  It  alone  had  the  power  to 
declare  war.  Its  control  over  the  Executive 
branch  was  extensive:  the  appointment  of  a 
Prime  AUnister  depended  on  the  endorse- 
ment of  his  cabinet  and  program  by  a  ma- 
jority of  deputies,  who  could  also  force  his 
resl:rnaticn  by  a  vote  of  no  confidence  or  the 
adoption  of  a  motion  of  censure.  Despite  the 
numerous  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Assembly,  as  a  body  it  exerted  little 
control  or  influence  over  the  course  of  the 
war.  or  over  the  search  for  peace.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  must  again  be  attributed  largely 
to  the  divisions  within  the  National  As- 
sembly, not  only  on  the  subject  of  the  war 
but  on  Internal  matters  as  well.  The  lack 
of  a  coherent  majority  blunted  the  powers 
of  the  Assembly,  and  successive  governments 
pursued  their  policies  relatively  unimpeded. 

LEGALITY    OF    THE    WAR 

The  National  Assembly's  wide  powers  did 
not  include  Jurisdiction  over  the  admlnis- 
tratlon  of  Indochina.  French  Indochina, 
which  was  composed  of  four  protectorates 
Cambodia.  Laos.  Tonkin  and  Annam.  as  weU 
as  one  colony.  Chochlnchlna.  had  by  and  large 
been  ruled  by  a  .series  of  residents  and  gov- 
ernors appointed  by  the  Cabinet  in  accord- 
ance with  decrees  dating  back  to  the  19th 
century.  No  change  of  legal  status  for  these 
territories,  as  foreseen  In  the  constitution  of 
the  rvth  Republic,  could  be  Implemented 
until  French  sovereignty  had  been  re-estab- 
lished over  the  area  following  the  defeat  of 
the  Japanese.  The  unrest  and  fighting  which 
accompanied  the  demand  for  Independence 
after  the  French  return  to  Indochina  were 
considered  a  prolongation  or  a  consequence 
of  World  War  n.  In  May  1946.  the  constitu- 
ent Assembly  passed  a  law  which  stated  that 
"the  legal  date  for  the  cessation  of  hostUl- 
ties  (In  Indochina)  wlU  be  set  by  decree  by 
the  CouncU  of  Ministers." '  With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  May.  1946.  law.  the  National  As- 
sembly virtually  forfeited  its  power  to  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  this  undeclared  war.  In 
this  connection  the  vocabulary  of  the  rVth 
Republic  is  significant:  the  war  was  most 
often  referred  to.  in  common  parlance  as  "a 
rebellion,"  "the  events  In  Indochina."  "the 
Indochlnese  affair,"  "the  conflict,"  and  the 
French  war  effort  as  "a  pacification  opera- 
tion" or  "a  maintenance  of  order"  operation. 
The  use  of  these  terms  reflected  the  IVth 
Republic's  unwUUngness  to  acknowledge  It 
was.  in  fact,  engaged  in  a  full-scale  war. 

CONTROL    OVER    THE    GOVERNMENT 

a.  vote  of  investiture— A  Prime  Minister- 
designate  was  required  to  submit  his  pro- 
posed program  and  the  names  of  the  Cabinet 
members  to  the  National  Assembly  In  what 
was  called  an  Investiture  speech,  and  was 
not  appointed  until  he  had  received  the  As- 
sembly's confidence  In  a  public  ballot  by  an 
absolute  majority  (314)  of  the  deputies.  This 
procedure  enabled  the  National  Assembly  to 
exert  an  a  priori  control  over  the  executive. 
since  the  Investiture  speech  was  supposed 
to  spell  out  the  Prime  Minister's  program  and 
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the  policies  he  intended  to  pursue.  In  prac- 
tice, most  Investiture  speeches  were  as  vague 
and  general  as  possible,  since  they  had  to 
appeal  to  several  parties  If  a  majority  for  In- 
vestifare  was  to  be  reached.  The  Indochl- 
nese war  was  cften  referred  to,  but  not  dwelt 
upon.  Only  two  Investiture  speeches  made 
during  the  war  years  addressed  themselves 
primarily  to  the  Indochlnese  problem:  that 
of  Prime  Mialster -designate  Ramadler  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  and  that  of  Prime 
Minister-designate  Mendes-France  after  the 
defeat  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu.  In  1964.  Mendes- 
France  even  attributed  his  unsuccessfiU  at- 
tempt to  form  a  government  In  1953  to  the 
views  on  Indochina  expressed  in  his  Investi- 
ture speech.  In  allowing  Prime  Minister-des- 
ignates to  gloss  over  the  Indochlnese  ques- 
tion, the  National  Assembly  lost  one  of  Its 
most  effective  weapons  In  exerting  an  a  pri- 
ori control  over  the  government. 

b.  Vote  of  confidence. — At  first  sight,  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  was  another  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  National  Assembly  to  exert 
control  over  the  Executive's  policies,  albeit 
an  a  posteriori  control.  A  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence, which  also  required  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  votes,  entaUed  the  Immediate  res- 
ignation of  the  Cabinet.  In  fact.  It  was  a  tool 
In  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  Im- 
pose whatever  discipline  he  could  on  dis- 
senters within  the  ranks  of  the  parties  sup- 
porting or  participating  In  his  government. 
Only  he.  after  consultation  with  his  Cabinet, 
could  ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence,  and  many 
Prime  Ministers  used  and  abused  this 
privilege.  No  one  group  within  a  party,  or 
no  one  party  as  a  whole,  liked  to  be  held 
respon.slble  for  the  fall  of  the  government 
In  which  it  participated.  Furthermore,  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  carried  with  It  the  threat 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  and  a  call 
for  new  elections,  a  prospect  which  few 
parties  envisaged  with  great  relish.  Never- 
theless, many  Cabinets  did  fall  on  a  vote  of 
no  confidence,  many  of  them  on  war-related 
issues,  or  problems  which  had  the  war  as 
their  origin,  such  as  financial  reform,  budg- 
etary expenditures.  Inflation,  but  only  one — 
that  of  Joseph  Lanlel  in  June  1954 — suc- 
cumbed to  a  vote  of  no  confidence  specially 
on  the  subject  of  the  war.  And  even  then. 
Lanlel  was  technically  not  defeated,  since 
the  vote  of  no  confidence  had  gathered  a 
majority  of  votes,  but  not  an  absolute  ma- 
jority. 

c.  .Vofton  of  censure. — The  motion  of  cen- 
sure was  another  procedure  In  the  hands 
of  Uie  deputies  to  exert  as  a  posteriori  con- 
trol over  the  executive.  It  differed  from  the 
vote  of  confidence  In  that  it  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  a  deputy  or  group  of  deputies.  In- 
stead of  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  was 
placed  on  the  agenda  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
parliamentary  committees,  and  If  adopted 
by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes,  entailed 
the  collective  resignation  of  the  Cabinet.  In 
practice,  the  motion  of  censure  was  seldom 
used  under  the  IVth  Republic  against  the 
Indochlnese  war.  Prime  Ministers  too  easily 
persuaded  Committee  presidents  (chairmen) 
to  defer  the  date  for  debate  on  the  motion  for 
long  periods  of  time,  or  even  postpone  it 
indefinitely.  The  few  times  motions  of  cen- 
sure on  the  war  were  Introduced,  they  failed 
to  acquire  an  absolute  majority  of  votes. 

d.  Debates. — Debates,  where  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  members  of  his  Cabinet  came  to  the 
floor  to  answer  questions  and  engage  In  de- 
bate, were  another  means  of  probing  the  In- 
tentions of  the  government  and  asking  It  to 
clarify  Its  policies.  Debates  were  scheduled  on 
the  agenda  of  the  National  Assembly  by  par- 
liamentary committee  chairmen,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  request  for  answer  to  questions 
from  Individual  deputies.  Debates  generally 
ended  with  a  vote  on  a  resolution,  express- 
ing the  Judgment  of  the  deputies  oo  the 
arguments  and  opinions  they  had  Just  beud. 
Here  again,  debates  on  the  subject  of  th« 
war  were  not  welcomed  by  Prime  Ministers, 


who  often  succeeded  in  having  them  post- 
poned under  various  pretexts.  Requests  for 
debates  were  usually  submitted  by  deputies 
belonging  to  an  opposition  party,  while  the 
parliamentary  committee  chairmen  who 
scheduled  the  debates  were  more  than  likely 
members  of  parties  supporting  or  partici- 
pating in  the  governmental  coalition.  Never- 
theless debates  on  the  subject  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  war  did  take  place,  generally  In  re- 
sponse to  events — political  or  military  de- 
velopments— or  In  connection  with  a  vote  on 
military  appropriations.  But  debates  were 
difficult  to  manage  as  a  vehicle  for  probing 
the  government's  policies;  Prime  Ministers' 
statements  were  purposefully  vague  and  op- 
timistic. Deputies  were  often  left  dlssatlafled 
or  only  half-reassured,  but  their  knowledge 
of  events  on  the  spot  was  often  sketchy, 
which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  question 
or  cross-examine  governmental  declarations. 
Opinions  and  Judgments  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  were  more  often  derived  from  pre- 
conceptions reflecting  ptarty  affiliations  or 
domestic  political  considerations  than  from 
an  objective  assessment  of  the  situation  in 
Indochina. 

Military  appropriations. — Various  devices 
were  adopted  by  successive  cabinets  to  make 
parliamentary  control  over  the  war  through 
its  control  over  the  budget,  and  more  specifi- 
cally military  expendltiires.  next  to  Impos- 
sible. Military  expenditures  for  the  war  were 
included  In  the  general  defense  budget,  and 
not  Itemized.  Or  they  were  tucked  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  several  Ministries,  such  as 
Overseas  Territories,  as  well  as  National  De- 
fense. Another  common  practice  was  to  draw 
up  an  unrealistlcally  low  budget  for  military 
expenditures,  and  then  come  back  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  every  month  or  every  few 
months,  to  ask  for  additional  appropriations, 
often  for  money  which  had  already  been 
spent.  The  National  Assembly  had  little 
choice  but  to  vote  for  expenditures  which 
had  been  made.  Under  these  circumstances, 
no  Cabinets  were  voted  down  on  appropria- 
tions specifically  designated  for  the  war.  al- 
though many  Cabinets  did  fall  on  financial 
and  economic  issues  which,  once  again,  could 
be  traced  back  In  part  to  the  heavy  drain  on 
resources  caused  by  the  war  effort.  The  Com- 
munists consistently  voted  against  any  ap- 
propriations connected  with  the  war  In  Indo- 
china, but  only  when  they  were  out  of  office. 
On  a  vote  of  confidence  our  military  appro- 
priations for  the  war,  called  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Ramadler  in  March  1947  while  the  Com- 
munists were  still  In  the  government.  Com- 
munist Ministers  voted  for,  and  Communist 
deputies  abstained.  And  It  was  not  untU  1954 
that  the  Socialists  voted  against  appropria- 
tions specifically  earmarked  for  the  war. 

Special  investigating  commissions. — Sev- 
eral parliamentary  commissions  were  estab- 
lished to  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  the  situation  in  Indochina.  The  first  one 
was  set  up  In  1949  to  Investigate  the  use  made 
of  military  apprc^rlatlons.  It  consisted  of 
two  Christian  Democrats,  two  Radicals,  and 
f.vo  Socialists.  Their  report  concluded  that 
France  might  be  close  to  a  political  solu- 
tion (the  Bao-Dal  experiment)  but  that  no 
solution  app>eared  on  the  military  front.*  Sev- 
eral scandals,  connected  with  the  Indochl- 
nese war.  also  prompted  the  creation  of  other 
parliamentary  investigating  commissions, 
but  members  of  the  commissions,  far  from 
receiving  governmental  cooperation  In  eluci- 
dating facts  and  responsibilities,  met  with 
a  wall  of  silence  on  the  part  of  successive 
governments.  The  first  scandal  was  popularly 
called  the  "affair  of  the  generals."  General 
Revers.  of  leftist  political  leanings,  had  also 
been  sent  to  Indochina  In  1949  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  report  on  the  military  situation. 
Parts  of  the  confidential  report,  which  was 
highly  critical  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
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were  broadcast  over  the  Vietminh  radio.  An 
Investigating  commission  was  established  to 
find  out  how  the  Vietminh  had  gotten  hold 
of  the  report.  It  was  unable  to  discover  the 
authors  of  the  leak,  many  persons  Involved 
in  the  affair  having  been  allowed  to  leave 
Prance  and  were  thus  unavailable  for  ques- 
tioning, and  many  Implicating  papers  having 
been  burned.  But  the  commission's  repKJrt 
did  cast  a  doubt  over  the  role  of  several  min- 
isters, among  them  the  Socialist  Mr.  Moch, 
who  had  been  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
government  of  Mr.  Queullle  at  the  time  of 
the  leak  In  1949.  and  was  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense  In  the  subsequent  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Pleven  In  1950  when  the  commission's 
report  came  out.  A  Communist  motion  call- 
ing for  Mr.  Moch '6  arraignment  before  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  «  received  a  relative  majority 
cf  votes,  but  not  the  required  number.  Never- 
theless this  was  sufficient  for  Prime  Minister 
Pleven  to  turn  around  and  ask  for  a  vote  of 
confidence  on  the  Integrity  of  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  which  he  got.  and  the  matter 
was  dropped.' 

Another  scandal  was  that  of  the  piastre 
traffic  where  speculation  was  made  possible 
by  the  disparity  between  the  piastre's  offictal 
rate  of  exchange  and  the  real  valve  of  the 
piastre.  The  traffic  was  brcight  to  the  at'en- 
tlon  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1950  b'.:t 
was  not  made  the  subject  of  an  lnvesti!?a*!ng 
commission  until  July  l?53.  after  the  French 
gover.iment's  sudden  decision  to  devalu-^  the 
piastre  in  May  1953.  The  commission's  report 
was  equivocal.  It  did  not  point  to  direct  re- 
sponsibilities, but  characterized  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  towards  the  traffic  as  one  of 
'•passivity"  and  concluded  that  the  traffic 
could  not  have  flourished  had  it  not  been 
favored  or  tolerated  by  public  authorities. 
The  report  was  submitted  to  the  National 
Assembly  In  June  1954.  a  month  before  the 
Geneva  agreements,  and  was  never  discussed. 

Public  opinion. — French  public  opinion 
was  by  and  large  Indifferent  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  war.  Indochina  was  a  far  away  place, 
and  the  war  only  hit  the  average  Frenchman 
indirectly.  Yet  a  latent  dislike  for  It  and 
malaise  permeated  French  public  opinion, 
which  was  manifest  In  the  fact  that  not  one 
Prime  Minister  dared  take  It  upon  himself 
to  consider,  or  even  mention,  the  possibility 
of  sending  conscripts  to  Indochina.  Mr. 
Mendes-France's  threat  to  do  Just  that  In 
July  1954,  should  the  Geneva  conference  end 
In  failure,  stunned  the  deputies  sitting  in  the 
National  Assembly. 

The  dislike  turned  into  aversion,  and  a  de- 
sire to  see  it  end  grew  steadily,  as  the  war 
dragged  on  —  seemingly  interminably  —  as 
scandals  connected  with  It  broke  Into  the 
headlines,  as  stories  of  atrocities  committed 
on  both  sides  also  made  their  way  into  the 
newspapers,  and  as  more  and  more  people  be- 
gan to  question  the  purposes  of  the  war. 

But  public  opposition  to  the  war  did  not 
really  make  Itself  felt  until  1953.  In  1950.  the 
Communist  Party  tried  to  whip  up  popular 
opinion  against  the  war  by  staging  massive 
demonstrations  and  organizing  strikes  In 
ports  against  the  transfer  and  shipment  of 
men  and  materiel  to  Indochina.  These  did 
not  spread  to  non-Communist  workers,  and 
the  Ck>mmunist  Party  was  stigmatized  for  its 
lack  of  patriotism.  The  Conununlst  Party  was 
more  of  a  handicap  than  a  help  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  peace,  since  its  motives  were  al- 
ways suspect.  The  question  of  where  its  loy- 
alties lay — with  Prance  or  with  the  Soviet 
Union — was  ever  present  In  the  minds  of 
other  Frenchmen. 

The  other  parties  refrained  from  bringing 
the  question  of  the  war  to  the  public — at 
least  until  1963.  During  the  electoral  cam- 
paign of  1951 — the  only  legislative  elections 
between  1947  and  1954 — the  war  was  not  a 
major  issue.  If  It  had  been  one.  the  results 
would  have  been  Interpreted  as  showing  a 
pro-war  sentiment  In  France,  since  the  par- 
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tlsans   of   a   negotiated   settlement   at    that 

time — the     SociaJistB.     the     Communists 

fared  relatively  poorly  at  the  polls.  Seveial 
municipal  elections  took  place  during  these 
years,  but  they  were  dominated  by  local  Is- 
sues and  personalities. 

Individual  initiatives. — Individual  depu- 
ties did  not  seek  to  enter  Into  contact  with 
the  Vletmlnh  on  their  own.  but  agreed  to 
act  as  emissaries  when  asked  to  do  so.  In 
February  1953,  the  Radical  Jacques  Raphael- 
Leygues  agreed  to  accompany  South  Viet- 
namese nationalist  Prince  Buu  Hoi  In  his  ef- 
forts to  seek  a  clarification  of  Vletminh  in- 
tentions on  the  subject  of  negotiations.  In 
the  fall  of  1953.  the  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense Rene  Pleven,  aaked  Pierre  Cot.  a  Pro- 
gressive (Communist  fellow-travellen  to  act 
as  an  Intermediary  between  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  Ho  Chi  Minh.  to  sound  out  the 
possibility  of  opening  negotiations.  Pierre 
Cot  gave  his  assent,  but  the  project  fell 
through.  Mr.  Pleven  then  turned  to  the  So- 
cialist Alain  Savary,  who  accepted  the  mis- 
sion. Prime  Minister  Lanlel  endorsed  the 
idea,  but  when  Foreign  Minister  Bidault  got 
wind  of  the  plan,  he  was  indignant,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  "Savary  mission"  would 
give  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  the  Impression  that  France 
was  on  Its  knees.  Bidault  held  up  Savary's 
visa  for  the  trip  for  several  months.  It  was 
not  until  April  1954  that  Savary  arrived  In 
Moscow  to  meet  with  a  representative  of  the 
Vietmlnh.  By  that  time,  the  battle  of  Dien 
Blen  Phu  had  begun,  and  the  Vletmlnh  rep- 
resentative was  not  interested  In  opening 
talks.  Savary  returned  to  Paris  after  the  de- 
feat of  Dlen  Blen  Phu." 


DEBATES  IN  THE   NATION.\L  ASSEMBLY 

The  first  major  debate  on  the  war  In  Indo- 
china took  place  l:i  March   1947  at  the  In- 
stigation of  the  National  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly  was   being    a,sked    to   vote   increased 
military   expenditures    for    the    dispatch    of 
reinforcements  to  Indochina,  and  wanted  to 
Know  why   the  situation   there  had  steadUy 
deterlorat«d    since    the    March    1946    agree- 
ments, and  what  did  the  government  propose 
to  do  about  It  in  addition  to  sending  more 
troops.    Socialist    Prime    Minister   Ramadier 
was  reluctant  to  engage  in  debate,  and  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  postpone  It.  lest  the  prob- 
lem of  Indochina  bring  Into  question  Com- 
munist participation  In  his  government.  .■Vl- 
ready  In  December  1946.  after  the  massacre 
of  Frenchmen   in  Hanoi   by  Vletminh   cjm- 
mandos,  the  Communists  had  voted  against 
a  resolution  by  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mittee of   the  National  Assembly   to  send  a 
"message    of    sympathy"    to    the    forces    In 
Indochina.  The  day  had  been  saved  when  the 
Communists  deputies  voted  for  a  similar  res- 
olution adopted   the   very  same  day  by   the 
NaUonal   Assembly   as  a   whole."  but   Prime 
Minister    Ramadier   did    not   feel    confident 
about  continued  Communist  support  :;i  the 
future. 

The  government  defined  its  policy  as  one 
of  peace  but  of  firmness.  The  Minister  for 
Overseas  France  Mr.  Moucet  (S>.;cialtst ) 
placed  the  responsibility  for  the  December 
19.  1946.  aggression  as  well  as  the  deteriorat- 
ing situation  in  general  on  the  Vletminh. 
He  claimed  France  was  willing  to  negotiate 
such  questions  as  Internal  autonomy  for 
Vietnam,  but  not  until  "order  had  been 
restored." 

The  debate  (and  ensuing  debates  during 
the  next  couple  of  years)  centered  mainly 
around  the  question  of  with  whom  France 
was  to  negotiate.  Three  alternatives  pre- 
sented themselves:  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
the  Vietmlnh:  with  representatives  of  all 
political,  social,  and  religious  groups  in  Viet- 
nam, including  the  Vletmlnh:  or  with  rep- 
resentatives of  all  groups  e.xcept  Ho  Chi 
Minh. 
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Considerable  confusion  reigned  concerning 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  Vletmlnh.  To 
what  extent  did  the  Vletminh  speak  for  the 
Vietnamese  people?  What  was  its  strength? 
Was  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  more  of  a  Communist  or  a 
nationalist?  How  strong  were  nationalist 
sentiments  In  Vietnam?  Was  the  Vletmlnh's 
hold  over  Vietnamese  peasants  fed  by  anti- 
French  sentiments  or  due  to  plain  terror? 
Was  the  Vletmlnh's  nationalism  Just  a  pre- 
text and  a  tactic  for  Imposing  a  totalitarian 
regime  on  Vietnam?  These  were  moot  ques- 
tions Their  answers  were  often  baaed  more  on 
ones  personal  political  feelings  than  on  a 
factual  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the 
situation  in  Indochina. 

The  Right  was  opposed  to  any  concessions. 
The  Communists  argued  that  negotiations 
should  be  undertaken  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  only. 
The  Socialists  were  divided:  the  Socialist 
party  felt  that  negotiations  should  be  open 
to  all  factions  of  the  Vietnamese  political 
spectrum,  including  the  Vletminh.  but  the 
Socialist  ministers,  in  agreement  with  the 
Christian  Democrats,  felt  differently  In  stat- 
ing that  "there  are  some  men  with  whom  it 
will  be  Impossible  to  negotiate.  .  .  The  Vlet- 
mlnh Is  not  all  of  Vietnam  and  Vietnam  is  not 
all  of  Indochina".  '  Mr.  Moutet,  the  Socialist 
Minister  for  Oversea.'  Prance  v-as  expre.sslng 
the  views  which  were  to  guide  successive  gov- 
ernments In  their  Indochinese  pjlicy. 

Between  1947  and  1949,  the  French  gov- 
ernment, led  by  Chri.stlan  Democrats,  en- 
gaged In  negotiations  with  the  ex-emperor 
Bao-Dal,  who  it  was  hoped,  would  be  able  to 
rally  Vietnamese  nationalists  around  his  per- 
son and  thus  prove  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
Vietmlnh.  while  at  the  same  time  would  re- 
main pro-French  and  guarantee  French  in- 
terests. This  policy  wn'-.  fraueht  with  contra- 
dictions- how  •.vas  Bao-Dal  supposed  to  ap- 
pear as  a  symbol  of  Vietnamese  nationalism 
when  he  ov.ed  what  power  he  had  to  the 
French  and  looked  like  no  more  than  a 
French  puppef  Bao-Dal  himself  was  very 
aware  of  this  and  continually  raised  his  de- 
mands Negotiations  proved  to  be  long  and 
difficult,  and  bogged  down  several  times,  as 
the  French  winced  at  making  further  con- 
cessions. Finally,  agreements  were  slencd  tn 
1949.  which  granted  Associated  status  to 
the  states  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam 
within  the  French  Union  Vietnam  was  'o  be 
created  by  linking  Cochlnchlna  and  Annam. 
and  eventually  Tonkin.  Details  concerning 
th(?  nature  of  Vietnam's  ties  within  the 
framework  of  the  French  Union  were  to  be 
left  for  further  neg-itlatlons. 

Debates  In  the  National  Assembly  In  March 
and  April   of   1949   over  ratification  of  the 
agreements  centered  around  the  loss  of  co- 
lonial status  of  Cochlnchlna.  Before  deciding 
on  the  question  of  Joining  Vietnam.  Cochin- 
china  had  first  to  be  given  the  status  of  an 
Associated  territory  of  the  French  Union.  The 
Right  opposed  any  cession  of  what  they  con- 
sidered French  territory.  Mr.  Oaston  Palewskl 
(OauUlst)    termed  the  agreements  a  viola- 
tion of  the  French  constitution,  with  no  legal 
value.  Mr.  Capltant.  another  GaulUst  deputy, 
introduced  a  motion  of  censure  against  the 
government  for  refusing  to  open  a  full  de- 
bate on   the  question   of  Indochina,   which 
was   the   first   time   this   procedure   was   in- 
voked »    The    Communists    voted    with    the 
GauUlsts,  but  the  motion  was  rejected  by  350 
votes  to  228.  The  debate  on  a  second  motion 
of  censure,  introduced  by  the  Communists 
and  based  on  a  demand  for  an  understanding 
with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, was  postponed  until  November   (eight 
months  later)    by  378  votes  to  183.  The  So- 
cialists were  skeptical  about  the  agreements 
for  different  reasons.  Mr.  Deferre  questioned 
the  utility  of  signing  peace  agreements  with 
one's  friends  and  not  with  one's  enemies."* 
The  government  pleaded  for  a  chance  to  let 
the   Bao-Dal   experiment   work.   The   agree- 
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ments  were  ratified,  rallying  the  suppport 
primarily  of  the  Christian  Democrats  the 
Radicals  and  the  Socialists,  the  Socialists  on 
the  grounds  that  maybe  they  represented  a 
first  step  towards  peace. 

The  Bao-Dal  experiment  proved  to  be  a 
great  disappointment.  The  emperor  failed  to 
enlist  the  suppport  of  prominent  Vietnamese 
nationalists.  Meanwhile,  the  war,  which  until 
then  had  consisted  largely  of  local  "clean- 
mg-up  c^)eratlons"  was  developing  into  a 
large-scale  military  operation,  and  was  mak- 
ing increasing  demands  on  French  resources. 
In  terms  of  men.  money  and  materiel  With 
the  fall  of  the  Chinese  nationalists  in  1»49 
Communist  Chinese  support  to  the  Vietmlnh 
could  be  expected,  and  the  prospects  of  an 
enlarged  and  prolonged  conflict  grew. 

Severe  military  setbacks  provoked  debates 
In  the  National  .-Vsgembly  In  October  and 
November,  1950.  Conservative  deputies  ac- 
cused the  government  of  abandoning  French 
troops  In  Indochina  by  not  sending  them 
sufficient  reinforcements.  The  Communists 
called  the  war  "unconstitutional"  and  de- 
manded Immediate  negotiations  with  the 
Vletmlnh.  The  Socialist  Mr.  Daniel  Mayer 
saw  the  conflict  now  as  an  International  one 
and  suggesrted  that  the  government  bring  the 
matter  to  the  UN. 

The  bombshell  of  the  debates  was  a  speech 
given  by  Mr.  Mendes-France,  a  member  of 
the  Radical  party,  on  October  19,  1950.  Mr 
Mendes-France  urged  direct  negotiations 
with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  on  the  grounds  that  Prance 
di'l  not  have  the  means  to  Impose  a  military 
solution.  He  said  that  there  were  onlv  two 
solutions:  "either  to  apply  force  or  to  try 
to  bring  about  an  agreement".  Using  force, 
in  his  view,  required  three  times  more  troops 
and  three  times  more  expenditures,  and 
Prance  did  not  have  these.  If  the  fighting  in 
Indocnina  were  only  one  aspect  of  the  fl'ght 
against  International  Communism.  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  In  Prance's  inter- 
est to  concentrate  Its  troops  In  metropolitan 
France." 

Another  Radical.  Mr.  Daladler.  promptly 
rose  to  his  feet  and  stressed  that  Mendes- 
France  was  not  speaking  for  the  Radical 
Party,  but  for  himself.  Mendes-France  was 
accused  of  having  gone  over  to  the  Com- 
munists. But  the  thrust  of  his  arguments 
differed  from  those  of  the  Communists,  In 
that  they  were  based  primarily  on  h!s  con- 
cern over  what  the  war  was  costing  France. 
The  war  was  preventing  France  from  rebuild- 
ing Its  wartorn  economy,  achieving  social 
Justice  and  strengthening  Its  mlUtarv  posture 
In  Europe. 

The  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Pleven  reaffirmed 
the  Government's  determination  to  defend 
Tonkin.  He  declared  that  French  troops  were 
"carrying  out  an  action  at  the  same  time 
military  and  political,  whilst  a  transfer  of 
powers  is  taking  place  to  young  governments 
which  have  not  yet  had  experience  of  the 
heavy  burdens  that  accompany  independ- 
ence. It  Is  out  of  the  question  that  this  poller 
should  be  reversed  .  .  "  He  added  that  It  was 
not  due  to  the  French  government  that  nego- 
tiations with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  hr.d  ended  He 
also  said  that  "the  forces  of  the  French 
Union  must  be  strengthened  by  the  Vietnam 
army,  to  which  we  will  supply  instructors 
and.  with  American  aid.  arms."  Mr.  Pleven 
ended  his  speech  by  making  an  appeal  for 
the  Assembly's  support  of  the  government's 
policy. 

At  the  end  of  the  debate,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing confidence  that  the  government 
would  adopt  without  delay  all  measures  to 
give  maximum  support  to  those  fighting  In 
Indochina  was  adopted  by  349  votes  to  215 
with  the  support  of  the  Radicals,  the  Christ- 
ian Democrats  and  the  Socialists.  After  the 
debates  held  on  November  22  and  23,  1950. 
a  resolution  expressing  the  nation's  gratitude 
to   the   forces   fighting   in   Indochina,   oon- 
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demnlng  propaganda  intended  to  undermine 
their  morale,  and  empowering  the  govern- 
ment to  supply  all  necessary  reinforcements 
was  adopted  by  337  votes  to  187.  with  53 
abstentions.  Mr.  Pleven  bad  emphasized  that 
be  was  not  sending  reinforcements  in  order 
to  obtain  a  solution  by  force,  it  was  not  a 
question  of  choosing  between  a  military  and 
a  p>olitical  settlement;  "what  was  needed  was 
sufficient  military  strength  to  make  a  politi- 
cal settlement  possible."  " 

The  military  situation  Improved  In  1951 
when  General  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny  com- 
manded the  French  Union  forces  in  Indo- 
china, but  1952  revealed  again  how  temfto- 
rary  and  elusive  military  victories  were.  De- 
spite repeated  reassurances  on  the  part  of  the 
government  that  the  enemy  was  on  the  re- 
treat, the  question  of  a  political  settlement 
came  once  more  to  the  fore.  The  Issue  of 
negotiations  and  with  whom  dominated  the 
detjate  which  was  held  in  the  National  As- 
sembly on  December  19,  1952.  The  Commu- 
nists reiterated  their  request  for  direct  nego- 
tiations with  the  Vletmlnh  and  a  complete 
withdrawal     of    the    French    expeditionary 
corps.  Mr.  Daladler   (Radical)   thought  that 
direct  negotiations  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would 
mean  "lOElng  face"  and  might  provoke  a  re- 
volt in  the  rear  (South  Vietnam),  and  there- 
fore   advocated    negotiations    between   Bao- 
Dal's  government  and  the  Vletmlnh,  In  prep- 
aration  for    elections  and  a  plebiscite.   The 
Socialists  were  divided   between   those   who 
favored   direct   negotiations   with   the   Vlet- 
mlnh   and    those    who    favored    taking    the 
problem   to    the    U.N.    Mr.    Predertc-Dupont 
(dissident  Gaulllst)    thought  that  negotia- 
tions should  be  held  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  "has  organized  the  war  and  feeds  it." 
Mr.  Este   (Independent  Republican)    for  his 
part,  called  for  an  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
Communist    China.    Mr.    Dronne    (Gaulllst) 
deprecated  any  talk  of   French  Inability  to 
win  the  war  as  the  "best  method  of  losing 
It".    He    thought   that    by   stepping   up   the 
French  "vletnamlzatlon"  program,  a  military 
solution  could  be  achieved.  Mr.   Delachenal 
(Independent      Peasant)       suggested      tliat 
France's  allies  fight  with  her  in  Indochina. 
Mr.  Letourneau.  the  Minister  for  the  Asso- 
ciated   States,    defended    the    government's 
policy.  According  to  him,  the  Vletmlnh  had 
been  "reduced  to  acts  of  banditry".  He  re- 
affirmed the  goverrunent's  refusal   to  nego- 
tiate  with   the   Vletminh.   on   the    grounds 
that  it  would  undermine  the  morale  of  the 
French  Union  forces,  and  lose  all  support  for 
Prance  In  Vietnam.  France  had  no  choice  but 
to   continue  the  struggle,  while  "seeking  to 
reduce  her  expenditure  in  men  and  money".'" 
By   1953,   war-weariness  had  spread  con- 
siderably within  the  general  public.  Besides 
the  seeming  endlessness  of  the  war,  scandals 
such  as  the  piastre  traffic,  and  numerous  re- 
ports of  atrocities  contributed  to  the  grow- 
ing unpopularity  of  the  war.  Yet,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  did  not  act  immediately  on 
this  public  demand  for  an  end  to  the  war.  In 
his  bid  for  Investiture  as  I»rlme  Minister  :n 
June  1953  (after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Rene 
Mayer)  Mendes-France  stressed  the  need  for 
ending  the  war,  and  proposed  drawing  up  a 
"precise  plan  for  the  solution  of  this  lamenta- 
ble   conflict"    which    he    would    submit    to 
France's   allies   at    the    upcoming   Bermuda 
conference.    Mr.    Mendes-Prance's    bid    fell 
short  by  13  votes 

The  declarations  of  Mr.  Lanlel  (Independ- 
ent I .  who  did  receive  the  necessary  votes  for 
Investiture  by  the  National  Assembly,  were 
somewhat  less  forceful,  but  did  reveal  that 
the  idea  of  negotiations  had  made  some 
headway  among  Moderates  and  Conservatives. 
He  asserted  that  the  burdens  lmp>osed  on 
Prance  by  the  war  would  be  brotigbt  up  at 
the  Bermuda  conference  and  that  Prance 
would  examine  every  po^lbillty  of  ending 
the  war  in  Indochina,  either  In  the  course  of 
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negotiations  following  a  Korean  armistice  or 
"by  other  negotiations  carried  out  In  agree- 
ment with  the  governments  of  the  Associated 
States."  1' 

The  final  discouragement  oame  during  the 
Fall  of  1963.  While  Emperor  Bao-Dal  was  In 
Paris  for  preliminary  negotiations  with  the 
French  government  on  the  subject  of  a  new 
pact,  which  would  grant  Vleitnam  greater  In- 
dependence but  alao  supposed  Vietnamese 
adherence  to  the  French  Union,  a  National 
Congress  was  called  in  Saigon  which  In- 
cluded representatives  from  Bao-Dai's  gov- 
ernment and  leaders  from  most  political 
groups  and  dissident  sects.  On  October  16,  the 
Congress  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
annulment  of  the  Franco-Vietnamese  agree- 
ments of  1949  and  complete  Independence  for 
Vietnam  as  a  prior  condition  for  new  negotia- 
tions with  France.  The  foUowlCi-  day  an- 
other resolution  was  adopted  which  stated 
In  part  that  the  Independent  state  of  Viet- 
nam would  not  participate  In  the  French 
Union.  Although  the  latter  statement  was 
modified  to  read  "the  French  Union  In  Its 
present  form"  the  FVench  greeted  this  news 
as  a  stab  In  the  back.  Various  justifications 
had  been  given  them  concerning  French  war 
alms,  from  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the 
French  Union  to  containing  the  spread  of 
International  Communism,  but  they  had  al- 
ways assumed  that  they  were  fighting  to  pre- 
serve French  interests  and  Infiuence  In  the 
area.  They  suddenly  woke  up  to  discover  that 
they  bad  given  Bao-Dal  what  they  had 
dented  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and  that  even  a  non- 
Communist  Vietnam  might  not  be  so  grate- 
ful and  might  not  necessarily  guarantee  a 
continued  French  presence  there.  Why,  then, 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  French  lives? 

The  strong  feelings  aroused  by  the  Viet- 
namese national  Congress  resolutions  and 
confusion  over  Prance's  war  alms  were  re- 
fiected  in  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
the  National  Assembly  on  October  23,  27. 
and  28.  1953,  at  the  request  of  the  Socialist 
Mr.  Savary,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  Savary  asserted  that  the  Saigon  resolu- 
tions lifted  all  objections  to  direct  peace  ne- 
gotiations between  Prance  and  the  Vietmlnh. 

The  govermnent's  declared  attempt  to 
bring  about  five-power  negotiations  sboiild 
not  be  noade  a  pretext  for  postponing  direct 
negotiations.  Mr.  Laforest  ( Radical )  proposed 
that  the  government  arrange  for  a  speedy 
withdrawal  of  its  forces  over  a  fixed  period 
of  time,  and  offer  to  open  armistice  negotia- 
tions with  the  Vletmlnh  to  test  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  Intentions.  Mr.  Daladler  (Radical) 
now  saw  no  dishonor  In  offering  peace  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  Right  blamed  the  government  for  car- 
rying out  a  weak  and  vacillating  policy,  and 
Insisted  that  a  show  of  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  government  was  the  best 
means  of  bringing  about  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Mr.  Prederic-Dlipont  (dissident  Gaul- 
llst )  called  on  the  government  to  warn  the 
country  that  the  war  would  be  a  long  one 
and  would  involve  heavy  sacrifices.  Others 
termed  suggestions  for  an  evacuation  as 
tantamount  to  an  "Asiatic  Munich". 

In  reply  to  the  debate.  Premier  Lanlel 
termed  the  Saigon  Congress'  resolutions  "de- 
plorable" and  Informed  the  National  Assem- 
bly that  the  government  had  expressed  Its 
feelings  In  a  note  to  Bao-Dal.  In  which  It 
was  emphasized  that  If  the  conception  of 
the  French  Union  was  called  Into  question. 
Prance  would  consider  Itself  released  from  Its 
obligations  and  especially  from  its  military 
responsibilities. 

Turning  to  the  reasons  Prance  was  fighting 
In  Indochina.  Prime  Minister  Lanlel  declared : 

"We  fight,  so  that  Vietnam,  a  member  of 
the  French  Union,  should  not  succumb  to- 
morrow to  a  tyranny  which  would  make  an 
empty  word  of  the  Independence  which  we 
have  given  her.  We  wish  that  the  people  of 
Vietnam  should  freely  choose  for  thMnselves 


the  regime  they  desire;  that  thcae  who  hb\e 
placed  their  confidence  in  the  word  of  France 
should  not  have  their  lives  and  property 
endangered;  and  that  the  immense  work  ac- 
complished by  France  should  be  preserved. . . . 
Do  you  believe  that  we  shall  long  retain  our 
position  in  Africa  if  the  whole  of  Asia  be- 
comes hostile  to  us? 

On  the  subject  of  the  military  situation. 
Prime  Minister  Lanlel  criticized  the  pes- 
simism of  certain  newspapers  as  "inaccurate 
and  tendentious".  In  his  view,  the  French 
forces,  growing  In  strength  In  men  and 
equipment,  would  retain  the  Initiative,  and 
the  Vietmlnh  had  peissed  the  peak  of  lis 
strength.  "The  war  will  not  end  by  the  ex- 
termination but  by  the  discouragement  of 
one  of  the  belligeraskts  . . ." 

On  the  subject  of  peace  negotiations.  Prime 
Minister  Lanlel  declared  that  the  government 
"was  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
make  peace,  whether  in  Indochina  or  on  the 
International  plane.  But  It  can  do  so  only 
In  full  agreement  with  the  Associated  States 
...  If  one  day  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  fol- 
lowers recognize  the  Impossibility  of  vic- 
tory and  the  futility  of  the  struggle,  and  if 
they  make  proposals.  It  would  then  be  for 
the  French  Government  and  the  other  in- 
terested Governments,  notably  those  of  the 
Associated  States,  to  examine  them,  to  con- 
sider their  value,  and  to  give  them  the  recep- 
tion which,  by  conunon  agreement,  they  ap- 
pear to  deserve." 

Several  resolutions  were  presented  after 
the  Prime  Minister's  speech.  Among  them 
were  a  Socialist  resolution  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment "to  undertake  without  delay  negoti- 
ations both  on  the  International  level  and 
with  the  adversary",  a  Communist  one  ask- 
ing for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  Vletmlnh.  and  one  which  was  finally 
adopted  by  317  votes  to  257,  with  36  ab- 
stentions, submitted  by  Mr.  Kuehn,  (dis- 
sident Gaulllst)  calling  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  develop  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Associated  States  so  that  they  could  pro- 
gressively take  over  the  FVench  military 
effort,  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  a  general 
peace  in  Asia  by  negotiation,  and  to  achieve 
the  defense  and  Independence  of  the  As- 
sociated States  within  the  French  Union.'-" 

Another  debate  was  held  in  March  1954. 
at  the  request  of  the  Socialists,  after  Foreign 
Minister  Bidault  had  secured  the  consent  of 
the  Big  Pour  at  the  Berlin  Conference  in 
February  to  hold  a  conference  Including  Red 
China  on  the  subject  of  Indochina  at  Geneva 
In  April,  concerning  the  government's  views 
on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  declarations  to  a  Swedish 
newspaperman  expressing  his  willingness  to 
open  negotiations  for  a  cease-flre  without  a 
prior  withdrawal  of  the  French  Expedition- 
ary corps,  and  on  Mr.  Nehru's  February  22 
appeal  for  a  cease-fire.  Prime  Minister  Lanlel 
dismissed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  declarations  as  a 
"propaganda  gesture"  and  said  that  Mr. 
Nehru's  appeal  did  not  comprise  an  offer  to 
mediate,  and  that  the  formula  "cease-flre 
flrst,  negotiations  afterwards"  was  unaccept- 
able, since  It  did  not  comprise  guarantees  for 
the  security  of  the  Expeditionary  corps  and 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Mendes-France  suggested  that  the  Ge- 
neva conference  was  being  vised  as  an  excuse 
for  prolonging  the  war,  and  argued  that 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  China  had  any 
Interest  In  ending  a  war  that  weakened 
France's  military  power  In  Europye.  gave 
China  a  means  of  pressure  on  the  Western 
Powers,  allowed  her  to  exploit  antl-Etiropean 
feeling  In  Asia,  and  strengthened  her  Influ- 
ence over  the  Vletmlnh.  Instead  of  passively 
waiting  till  the  Geneva  Conference,  which 
might  last  a  long  time,  the  government 
should  open  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Vletminh,  and  seek  a  compromise  solution 
which  would  permit  "a  political,  economic, 
and  moral  clean-up"  In  Fiiince.'* 

Various  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  once  again  the  gov- 
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ernment  won  out  with  the  adoption  by  331 
votes  to  371  of  a  resolution  approving  the 
calling  of  the  Geneva  conference  "to  define 
the  appropriate  means  at  ending  the  unhappy 
Indochinese  conflict."  *> 

On  May  6,  the  day  before  the  fall  of  Dien 
Blen  Phil,  and  two  day*  before  the  opening 
of  sessions  on  Indochina  at  the  Geneva  con- 
ference. Prime  Minister  Lanlel  asked  the  As- 
sembly to  give  him  a  vote  of  confidence  on  a 
motion  to  postpone  another  debate  on  Indo- 
china to  a  later  date  He  obtained  his  vote 
of  confidence  by  311  votes  to  862. 

Newa  of  the  tragedy  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
reached  Parla  during  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, May  7,  and  a  stunned  and  dlsUlusloned 
Prance  went  Into  moomlng. 

The  following  week.  Prime  Minister  La- 
nlel faced  a  hostile  AasenU}ly,  and  It  was  evi- 
dent that  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
his  goremment  would  fall.  After  a  homage 
to  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  of  EMen  Blen 
Phu,  during  which  the  Oommunlat  depu- 
ties renuilned  seated,  a  demand  for  a  debate 
was  tabled.  On  May  13.  Prime  Minister  La- 
nlel called  for  another  vote  of  confidence  on 
a  motion  to  postpone  a  full  debate  on  the 
subject  of  Indochina.  Mr.  Lanlel  bttfely  got 
hla  majority:  289  votes  against  287,  with  33 
abstentions.  Nevertheless  a  debate  was 
scheduled  for  June  9.  In  the  early  morning 
of  June  10,  the  Assembly,  by  a  large  majority 
(323  vote  to  283)  refused  to  give  priority  to 
an  "order  of  the  day"  requested  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Prime  Minister  Lanlel  said  he  would 
seek  another  vote  of  confidence  on  June  12, 
In  connection  with  three  resolutions  critical 
of  the  government,  which  had  been  submit- 
ted by  the  Communists,  the  Socialists,  and  a 
moderate  leftist  Mr.  Calllet  (Mr.  CHUUefs 
resolution  did  not  even  mention  Indochina, 
It  Just  called  for  a  change  of  government). 
In  his  appeal  to  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Lanlel 
said  that  a  negative  vote  might  be  Inter- 
preted as  Inyjlylng  that  the  Assembly  ex- 
posed the  continuation  of  talks  at  the  Ge- 
neva conference  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  French  expeditionary  forces  in  Indo- 
china. A  negative  vote  might  also  be  Inter- 
preted by  the  Vletmlnh  as  a  "prelude  to  un- 
conditional capitulation". 

Despite  this  appeal,  the  Assembly  refused 
by  306  votes  to  293  to  reject  consideration 
of  the  three  resolutions  before  It.  As  the  ad- 
verse vote  was  eight  short  of  the  total  re- 
quired for  a  "vote  of  no  confidence"  (314) .  Mr 
lAnlel  was  technically  not  defeated,  but  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  anyway." 

In  his  investiture  speech  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  June  17,  Mr.  Mendes-France 
asked  for  the  support  of  a  majority  which 
would  exclude  the  Ck>mmunlsts,  who  had 
remained  seated  during  the  homage  paid  to 
those  who  had  died  for  the  motherland,  and 
then  proceeded  to  outline  his  program  He 
declared  he  would  resign  If  he  had  not  ob- 
tained a  cease-fire  In  Indochina  by  July  20, 
but  that  If  he  were  successful  he  would  then 
proceed  with  a  comprehensive  program  of 
economic  measures  and  take  on  the  question 
of  Prance's  participation  In  the  European 
Defense  Community. 

"...  For  several  years  a  negotiated  peace 
01  compromise  with  the  enemy  has  appeared 
to  me  a  necessity,  requiring  in  turn  that  our 
finances  should  be  put  In  order,  our  economy 
reorganized,  and  our  economic  activity  ex- 
panded. The  war  has  placed  an  unbearable 
burden  on  our  country.  Today  a  new  and 
fearful  menace  has  appeared:  if  the  confUct 
in  Indochina  Is  not  settled,  and  settled  very 
quickly,  we  must  envisage  the  risk  of  an  In- 
ternational and  perhaps  an  atomic  war  . 
I  advocated  peace  at  an  earlier  date  when  we 
still  held  more  trump  cards  than  we  do  to- 
day. But  even  now  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions which  would  be  unacceptable.  France 
has  not  accepted,  and  will  not  accept,  any 
conditions  for  a  settlement  which  would  be 
incompatible   with  her  vital  Interests.   She 
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will  remain  In  the  Far  East.  Neither  our  aUles 
nor  our  foes  shotild  have  any  doubt  about  our 
determination."  " 

Mendes-France  was  invested  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  419  votes  to  47,  with 
143  abstentions.  Although  the  Communists 
voted  for  him,  Mendes-France  had  a  large 
enough  majority  not  to  owe  his  Investiture  to 
them.  Thus  Mendes-France,  who  has  been 
called  the  Cassandra  of  the  Indochinese  war, 
assumed  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister  him- 
self, and  shouldered  the  task  of  negotiating  a 
peace  while  salvaging  what  could  be  salvaged 
at  the  Geneva  conference.  He  also  announced 
France's  determination  to  keep  on  fighting, 
if  necessary: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  In  the  inter- 
val— from  tomorrow  onwards — all  military 
measures  will  be  taken  not  only  to  meet  the 
Immediate  requirements  but  to  enable  any 
government  which  would  succeed  mine  to 
carry  on  the  fighting  If  by  Ul  chance  It  had 
to  do  so.  If  certain  measures  require  a  Par- 
liamentary decision,  they  will  be  submitted 
to  you."  «• 

Mendes-France  later  spelled  out  what  he 
meant  by  "certain  measures"  requiring  a  par- 
liamentary decision:  calling  up  draftees  for 
Indrchlna.  an  action  no  previous  government 
had  ventured  to  undertake. 

On  July  22,  the  day  after  the  final  session 
of    the    Geneva    conference,    Mendea-PVance 
appeared   before  the   National   Assembly   to 
outline  the  provisions  of  the  cease-fire.  He 
was  greeted   with  prolonged  applause  from 
the  Socialists,  the  Communists,  the  Radicals, 
and  about  half  of  the  GauUlsts.  After  describ- 
ing  the   main   provisions   of   the   cease-fire 
agreements,  he  stated:   "I  have  no  Illusions 
on   the  contents  of   the   agreements,   and   I 
would  not  like  anyone  else  to  have  any  il- 
lusions about  them.  They  are  in  part  cruel 
because  they  confirm  cruel  facts."  He  thtn 
went    on    to    give    an    explanation    of    the 
time    limit    he   had    Imposed    on    himself. 
He  said  that   after  discussing  the   question 
with  the  Military,  he  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion "that  If  the  way  were  to  continue, 
the  Expeditionary  Corps  would  be  In  peril  in 
Northern   Indochina   unless   it   received   Im- 
portant reinforcements  within  a  very  short 
time.  The  dispatch  of  conscripts  thus  iaecame 
an  Imperative  necessity.  .  .  .  Perhaps  now  it 
can  be  understood,  therefore,  that  what  was 
called  a  'gamble'  In  a  deprecatory  sense  of 
the   word   had   quite   a  different   meaning: 
namely,  that  If  hostilities  did  not  cease  with- 
in 30  days  our  young  men  would  have  been 
ccmpelled  to  leave  for  the  Par  East,  though 
it  was  not  certain  whether  our  Expeditionary 
Corps  might  not  have  been  exposed  to  the 
gravest   danger   before  they  could   have  ar- 
rived there.  That  is  the  explanation  for  the 
time-limit  which  surprised  both  French  and 
foreign    opinion — an    explanation    which    I 
could  not  give  publicly  without  disclosing  to 
the  adversary  the  weakness  of  our  military 
position.   This   tlme-llmlt   was   necessary   In 
order  to  prepare  the  dispatch  of  reinforce- 
ments, and  it  had  to  be  used  to  compel  our 
opponents  to  prove  their  will  for  peace.  "  In 
his    Judgment,    the    agreements    were    "un- 
doubtedly the  best  which  were  attainable  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs." 

In  the  ensuing  debate,  most  Christian 
Democrats  and  some  dissident  GauUlsts 
were  strongly  critical  of  the  concessions 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  although  they 
welcomed  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In  In- 
dochina. A  resolution  In  which  "The  Na- 
tional Assembly  pays  sincere  homage  to  the 
heroism  of  the  fighting  soldiers  of  the  French 
Union  and  the  Associated  States;  records 
with  satisfaction  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Indochina,  due  primarily  to  the  decisive 
action  of  the  Prime  minister  .  .  .  approves  of 
the  Government's  decltratlons,  and,  reject- 
ing any  amendments,  passes  to  the  Order  of 
the  Day"  was  adopted  as  a  whole  by  462  votes 
to  13.  with  134  abstentions.^* 


CONCLUSION 

It  was  not  only  the  divisions  among  the 
parties  and  the  ImposslblUty  of  forming  a 
strong  government  based  on  a  coherent  and 
solid  majority  which  led  to  the  National  As- 
sembiys  Inability  to  control  the  course  of 
the  war  and  blunted  the  efforts  of  those  of 
Its    members    who   sought    to    bring    about 
peace.    Prance    had    been    traumatized    by 
World   War   n.   The   humiliating   defeat  at 
1940,  the  demoralization  of  four  years  of  oc- 
cupation,   under    whlcli    Frenchmen    were 
pitted    against    Frenchmen,   the   knowledge 
that  the  victory  over  Germany  was  not  really 
Prance's,  all  contributed  to  the  determination 
that  this  would  not  happen  again.  Prance, 
which  had  been  a  great  power,  wanted  to 
show  herself  and  the  world  that  she  was  a 
great  power  once  more.  French  leaders — and 
among   them   naturally   deputies — who   ad- 
vocated withdrawal  or  negotiations,  were  Im- 
mediately tagged  as  defeatists,  with  all  the 
connotations  of  1940  attached  to  the  word. 
or  as  unpatriotic   Communists,  whose  alle- 
giance was  with  the  enemy  rather  than  with 
France.   Not   only   did  the  Empire — or   the 
French      Union — represent      a      symbol      of 
France's  grandeur,  but  it  had  In  fact  pro- 
vided Inestimable  support  to  the  Free  French 
In  World  War  II,  and  the  French  were  con- 
vinced that  If  they  gave  up  Indochina,  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire  would  follow. 
It    was    therefore    difficult,    psychologically^ 
for  Frenchmen  to  recognize  that  times  had 
changed,  and  that  this  was  another  war.  But 
after  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  which  was  a  greater 
psychological  defeat  to  the  French  than  a 
military     one,     illusions     were     no     longer 
possible. 
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FOOTNOTES 

'•  The  French  Communist  party  has  been 
accused  of  denying  help  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  in 
his  bid  for  independence  while  It  was  still 
in  government,  because  at  that  time,  it  still 
entertained  hopes  of  gaining  power  in 
Prance,  and  along  with  control  of  Prance, 
went  control  of  her  overseas  possessions.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  it  was  only  whe;i  the 
Comniuuists  abandoned  their  prospects  of 
acceding  to  power  that  they  fully  supported 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  (See  Joseph  Buttlnger,  Vlet- 
nim:  a  dragon  embattled  vol.  II  p.  1013  n.  9. 
New  York.  Praeger.  1907.  2  vols.  1346  pp.» 

•Until  the  1954  constitutional  reforms,  the 
Council  of  the  Republic  had  o.Tly  an  advisory 
c.ipaclty. 

'Jean  Barale.  La  constitution  de  la  IVe 
Republique  a  I'epreuve  de  la  guerre.  Paris.  R. 
Librairie  Generale  de  Droit  et  de  Jurispru- 
dence. 1954,  p  93  The  decree  terminating 
hostilities  in  Indochina  was  not  voted  by  the 
Cabinet  until  September  9,  1957,  and  came 
into  etieci  on  October  1.  1957.  Legally,  for 
Indochina,  World  War  II  ended  in  1967. 

•  Annee  politique,  1949.  p,  84. 
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=  Under  the  constitution  of  the  IVth  Re- 
public, ministers  were  legally  responsible  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  and  could  be 
impeached  by  the  National  Assembly  and 
arraigned  before  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
which  in  turn  was  elected  by  the  National 
.4ssembly  at  the  beginning  of  each  legis- 
lature. 

•Barale,  Jean.  La  constitution  de  la  IVe 
Republique  a  I'epreuve  de  la  guerre,  pp. 
151-159. 

'A  public  opinion  poll,  conducted  by  the 
French  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  and  pub- 
lished in  Le  Monde  dated  November  23,  1963, 
gave  the  following  statistics:  35 Tc  of  the 
people  questioned  thought  France  should 
negotiate  with  the  Vletmlnh;  16  7o  thought 
France  should  give  up  Indochina  and  with- 
draw Its  troops  from  there;  15%  thought 
order  should  be  reestablished  In  Indochina 
by  Increasing  Prance's  military  effort;  6% 
thought  F'rance  should  call  on  the  U.N.  or 
the  U.S.  for  help;  6%  thought  France  should 
either  pursue  a  more  vigorous  course  of 
action  or  else  abandon  Its  effort  altogether; 
2'~r  gave  other  answers,  and  23%  gave  no 
answer.  See  Elgey.  Georgette,  La  republique 
des  contradictions  1951-1954.  Paris,  Fayard. 
1968.  p.  468  n.  2.  (These  figures  add  up  to 
101 '-c). 

•Georgette  Elgey,  La  Republique  des  con- 
tradictions, 1961-1954,  p.  468.  (This  section 
draws  largely  on  Jean  Barale's  book :  La  con- 
stitution de  la  rVe  Republique  a  I'epreuve 
de  la  guerre.  His  thesis  Is  that  the  Indo- 
Chinese  and  Algerian  wars  were  responsible 
for  the  malfunctioning  of  France's  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  and  ultimately  led  to 
the  disintegration  and  demise  of  the  IVth 
Republic). 

•Annee  politique,  1946.  p.  291. 

'•Annee  politique,  1947,  p.  40,  author's 
translation. 

"  Annee  politique,  1949,  p.  42. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Keeslng's  contemporary  archives,  October 
28-November  4,  1950,  p.  11047. 

"  Keeslng's  contemporary  archives,  October 
38-November  4,  1950,  p.  11047. 

"  Keeslng's  contemporary  archives,  April 
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The  Geneva  Contxbknce  or  1954 
iNTaoDUcnoN 

The  1954  Geneva  Conference  on  Korea  and 
Indo-Chlna  grew  out  of  a  number  of  factors 
Influencing  International  relations  in  the 
Far  East  at  that  time.  On  the  Western  side, 
there  existed  the  mounting  French  desire  to 
end  the  conflict  in  Indo-Cbina.  In  addition, 
the  West  had  failed  in  the  second  half  at 
1968  to  secure  Communist  consent  to  the 
holding  of  a  conference  on  the  political  prob- 
lems of  Korea,  as  provided  for  in  the  July 
1963  armistice  agreement.  Communist  moti- 
vations were  more  complex.  Communist 
China's  desire  to  Increase  Its  prestige  In  Asia 
apparently  constituted  a  major  factor.  Then, 
too,  the  Communists  must  have  considered 
that  B  successful  conference  would  legally 
sanction  the  gains  made  In  Indo-Chlna. 
Finally,  propaganda  motivations  played  a 
part  in  their  considerations. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  proposed 
such  a  conference  at  the  Big  Four '  Foreign 
Minister's  meeting  In  Berlin  In  February 
1964.  His  plan,  however,  envisaged  a  five 
power  meeting.  Including  Commnnlst  China, 
to  "seek  measures  for  reducing  tension  in 
International  relations." '  The  Western 
powers  Immediately  sought  to  limit  the  ko^ 
at  the  talks.  France  stressed  the  mdo-Chlna 
problem,  while  the  British  feared  that  an 
all-encompasslng  conference  would  Increase 
the  United  States'  reluctance  to  meet  with 
Red  China.  After  a  round  of  bard  bargaining, 
the  Big  Four  agreed  to  restrict  the  meeting 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Korean  and  Indo- 
Chlna  questions  and  set  April  26  as  the  open- 
ing date  for  the  conference.* 

The  Geneva  Conference,  which  ended  on 
July  21,  resulted  in  a  total  deadlock  on 
Korea  but  produced  a  series  of  agreements 
on  Indo-Chlna  which  provided  for  a  French 
withdrawal  and  set  forth  guidelines  for  the 
unification  of  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  gen- 
eral elections  In  July  1956. 

t.    INt>OCHtNA 

The  1964  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
Chlna  was  set  against  a  background  of  varied 
and  sometimes  Indeterminable  political  and 
military  developments  that  greatly  affected 
its  outcome.  Most  importantly,  It  took  place 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  rapidly 
moving  to  assume  the  leadership  of  anti- 
Communist  forces  In  the  Far  East  while 
French  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  British  power 
and  infiuence  were  on  the  decline.  This  fact 
and  the  possibility  that  the  United  States 
might  thrust  Itself  directly  into  the  Indo- 
Chlna  war  hung  over  the  conference  from 
start  to  finish,  ca vising  ttie  major  powers  on 
both  Bides  to  disregard  to  some  extent  the 
wishes  of  those  local  parties  Involved  In  the 
struggle.  In  addition,  the  major  powers 
placed  Indo-Chlna  in  the  context  of  their 
regional  and  worldwide  interests,  which  also 
contributed  to  the  air  of  compromise  and  re- 
straint. 

A.  Origins 

The  Geneva  Conference  climaxed  the  long 
struggle  of  nearly  eight  years  between  France 
and  the  Associated  States  of  Lacs,  Cambodia, 
and  Vietnam  on  one  side  and  the  Commu- 
ntst-led  Vletmlnh  on  the  other.  The  collapse 
of  Japan  In  1945  had  left  the  Vletmlnh  as 
the  strongest  political-military  faction  In 
V^ietnam,  and  it  moved  quickly  to  assume 
control  of  the  country  followlag  Tokyo's 
surrender.  On  August  29,  1945,  the  Vletmlnh 
set  up  a  Provisional  Government  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  It  declared  Vietnam  Independent. 

The  return  of  the  French  late  In  1945 
precipitated  no  immediate  clash;  and  in 
March   1946,   France  recognized   the  Demo- 
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cratlc  Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV)  as  a  free 
state  belonging  to  the  Indochinese  Federa- 
tion and  the  French  Union.  However,  at  the 
end  of  May,  the  French  High  Commissioner 
to  Indo-Chlna  recognized  a  Republic  of 
Cochlnchlna  In  similar  terms  and  thus 
sparked  a  split  between  the  DRV  and  France. 
The  two  parties  began  negotiations  at  Pon- 
talnebleau  on  July  9  over  this  and  other 
Issues  Involving  Vietnam's  future  status. 
These  became  snagged,  however,  mainly 
because  of  France's  action  In  undertaking 
simultaneous  negotiations  with  vartous  non- 
Communist  political  factions  In  Indo-Chlna. 
The  DRV  broke  off  the  talks  on  Aug\ist  1. 

Despite  this.  Ho  Chi  Minh  remained  in 
Prance  and  negotiated  a  modus  Vivendi  with 
the  French  government  on  September  14, 
which  settled  various  economic  problems, 
reaffirmed  the  March  6  agreement,  and  stated 
that  the  two  parties  would  negotiate  an 
arrangement  defining  the  DRV's  interna- 
tional status. 

From  that  Juncture,  the  situation  dete- 
riorated rapidly.  The  French  grew  very 
mistrustful  of  Vietmlnh  moves  In  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1946  to  eliminate  non-Com- 
munlst  elements  in  the  DRV  government. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  continued  to  support  the  agree- 
ment reached  with  France  In  September,  but 
negotiations  over  Its  Implementation  bogged 
down  In  technicalities  in  November.  Mean- 
while, Vletmlnh  acts  of  violence  against 
French  nationals  Increased,  and  armed 
clashes  between  French  and  DRV  troops  be- 
came more  frequent.  Serious  clashes  occurred 
at  the  end  of  November;  then  a  period  of 
calm  ensued.  The  Vletmlnh  on  December  17 
launched  surprise  attacks  on  French  gar- 
risons throughout  Vietnam  and  the  war 
began  in  earnest.* 

From  that  pwlnt  on,  France  sought  to 
crush  the  Vletmlnh  while  moving  to  bolster 
non-Communist  nationalist  elements  In 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  as  a  counter- 
force  to  the  Communists.  The  Vletmlnh,  for 
its  part,  waged  guerrilla  warfare  throughout 
Vietnam  but  concentrated  on  the  North.  In 
addition.  It  spread  the  conflict  to  Laos  and 
Cambodia  by  direct  Invasion  and  by  the 
propping  up  of  local  Commtmlst  factions  In 
those  countries. 

The  direct  origin  of  the  conference  lay  In 
the  failure  of  the  French  Navarre  plan  in 
Indo-Chlna  and  In  the  declining  public  sup- 
port for  the  war  effort  in  Prance  Itself.  The 
so-called  Navarre  Plan,  launched  In  the 
summer  of  1953  under  General  Henry  Nav- 
arre, aimed  at  bringing  Communist  main 
force  units  into  open  battle  by  increasing 
French  mobility  and  contesting  the  Vlet- 
mlnh In  their  area  of  greatest  strength,  the 
mountainous  territory  !n  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  Red  River  Delta.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  French  offensive  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  unsuccessful.  The  Vletmlnh 
evaded  French  thrusts  In  Vietnam  and  drove 
into  Laos  and  northern  Cambodia,  thus  fur- 
ther dispersing  the  already  thin  French 
resen-es. 

A  key  to  France's  strategy  lay  In  the  de- 
fense of  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  located  in  the  far 
northwestern  part  of  Vietnam  in  the  heart 
of  enemy  territory.  In  November  1958.  the 
French  parachuted  three  battalions  Into  the 
area  to  begin  the  fortification  of  Dlen  Blen 
Phu.  Before  the  end  of  the  famous  battle 
there,  they  had  increased  the  sCse  of  the 
garrison  to  over  15,000  men.' 

The  French  hoped  that  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
would  act  as  a  magnet  for  the  bulk  of  Com- 
munist main  force  units,  thus  providing  an 
opportunity  to  inflict  a  major  defeat  on  the 
Vletmlnh.  In  addition,  a  large-scale  battle 
there  would  keep  Communist  regulars  away 
from  the  vital  Red  River  Delta. 

Navarre  saw  his  objective  of  open  battle 
realized,    but    his    strategy    failed    due    to 
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French  underestimation  of  Vletminh  cap- 
abilities. The  Communists  maintained  con- 
trol of  the  high  ground  overlooking  the 
valley  where  the  fortress  was  situated  and 
brought  In  a  formidable  array  of  artillery: 
an  estimated  240  to  35o  guns.  Including 
Soviet  heavy  rocket  launchers.*  Besides  out- 
gunning  the  French  Inside  the  fortress.  Vlet- 
minh artillery  also  reduced  the  effectiveness 
of  the  airdrop  of  supplies  to  the  defenders. 
The  Communists  began  direct  Infantry  at- 
tack«  on  Dlen  Blen  Phu  In  mid-March;  and 
In  the  subsequent  month  and  a  half  slowly 
whittled  away  at  the  French  perimeter.  The 
fortress  fell  on  May  7.  a  day  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Geneva  Conference  sessions  on 
Indo-Chlna. 

The  implementation  of  the  Navarre  plan 
came  amidst  a  steady  decline  in  French  home 
front  support  of  the  war  effort.  In  June 
1953,  Pierre  Mendes-France  made  the  first 
of  a  series  of  promises  to  end  the  fighting 
through  negotiations  If  he  became  premier. 
The  following  month,  Albert  Sarrault,  form- 
er Governor-General  of  Indo-Chlna  and 
President  of  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
Union,  declared  that  France  should  listen  to 
any  honorable  peace  proposals,  even  from 
the  Vletminh.  The  French  prees  Issued  con- 
stant demands  for  negotiations.' 

The  French  National  Assembly  provided 
the  most  p>ronounced  reflection  of  public 
opinion  In  October  when  It  began  a  full- 
scale  debate  on  Indo-Chlna.  The  debate 
ended  with  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  315  to  257,  stating  that  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Associated  States  (Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia,  to  whom  Prance 
had  granted  autonomy  in  1949)  should  be 
expended  and  should  gradually  replace 
French  troops  and  that  the  government 
should  do  everything  possible  to  achieve 
peace  through  negotiations.'  On  November 
12.  Premier  Joseph  Lanlel  told  the  Council 
of  the  Republic  that  Prance  did  not  seek 
an  unconditional  Communist  surrender  and 
would  consider  a  compromise  settlement." 
Concurrently  with  these  developments,  the 
Communists  began  to  place  more  stress  on 
the  possibility  of  negotiations.  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  propaganda  organs 
mentioned  this  In  August  and  September 
1953.  and  the  Vletminh  delegate  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  World  Peace  Council  In  Vienna 
declared  on  November  23  that  the  war  could 
be  ended  through  peace  talks.  Six  days  lat- 
er, the  Stockholm  newspaper.  Expreisen, 
published  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs  answers  to  a  series 
of  questions,  which  It  had  submitted  to  the 
Vletminh  legation  In  Peking.  Ho  said  that 
he  was  prepared  to  examine  French  peace 
propoeals  but  that  the  essential  basis  of  an 
armistice  lay  In  real  French  respect  for  the 
Independence  of  Vietnam.  Vletminh  radio 
broadcasts  repeated  these  offers  twice  In  De- 
cent ber.'" 

The  failure  of  the  Navarre  Plan  added  to 
the  Importance  of  the  Communist  state- 
ments. Premier  Lanlel  admitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  March  6.  1954 — six  days 
before  the  Initial  Vletminh  assault  on  Dlen 
Blen  Phu — that  French  public  opinion  unan- 
imously desired  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  war." 

The  Big  Pour  Foreign  MinUters  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Berlin  In  February  1954,  set  the 
stage  for  the  Geneva  Conference.  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov  proposed  a  Big 
Five  conference.  including  Communist 
China,  to  seek  solutions  to  a  number  of  the 
major  International  problems.  The  United 
States  was  not  enthusiastic  about  a  meet- 
ing Involving  the  Peking  regime.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  French  government  was 
anxious  to  Initiate  talks  on  Indo-Chlna,  and 
the  British  also  favored  the  Idea.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  convinced  that  the  fall  of  the 
Lanlel    government    would    further    weaken 
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French  resolve,  modified  Its  position  under 
strong  French  pressure;  and  the  conference 
concluded  on  February  18  with  an  agreement 
to  meet  at  Geneva  on  April  26  for  discus- 
sions on  the  Korea  and  Indo-Chlna  quee- 
tlons.i» 

The  two  and  a  half  months  between  the 
end  of  the  Berlin  Conference  and  the  con- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference  session  on 
Indo-Chlna  saw  the  rapid  decline  of  French 
power  In  Indo-Chlna,  both  military  and  po- 
litical. Correspondingly,  the  United  States 
appeared  to  be  moving  toward  military  In- 
tervention m  the  conflict.  The  French  defeat 
at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  proved  to  be  decisive,  how- 
ever, in  bringing  about  a  French  political 
decision  to  leave  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the 
growing  nationalism  and  anti-French  atti- 
tude of  many  political  groups  connected  with 
the  Associated  States  of  Vietnam  further 
weakened  French  desire  to  continue  the 
struggle. 

Within    days    after    the    initial    Vletminh 
attack  on  Dlen  Bleu  Phu,  the  United  SUtes 
concluded  that  the  French  had  only  about 
an  even  chance  of  holding  out."  The  Elsen- 
hower    Administration     considered     various 
plans      for     Intervention.      These      revolved 
around  the  use  of  U.S.  air  and  naval  forces: 
and    In    particular,    they    proposed    a    single 
massive  air  strike  to  relieve  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
The  plans  never  materialized  because  of  two 
factors:    the  reluctance  of  leading  Congres- 
sional   figures    to   support   a   unilateral    U.S. 
intervention  "  and  BrltUh  refusal  to  Join  the 
United  States  in  such  an  endeavor.  The  Brit- 
ish position,  as  set  forth  during  the  Anglo- 
American  conversations  of  April  and  in  sub- 
sequent talks,  rested  upon  several  premises. 
Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden,  who  played 
the  major  role  In  formulating  London's  pol- 
icy, had  felt  for  some  time  that  a  partition 
of  Vietnam  as  far  to  the  north  as  possible 
would   provide   adequate  protection   for  the 
remainder    of    Southeast    Asia,    particularly 
Malaya  and  Singapore."  Both  he  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  concluded,  also,  that  air 
and  sea  strikes  would  be  Insufficient  to  effec- 
tively   support    the    French    and    that    the 
United    States    and    Britain    would    have    to 
commit    ground    forces."    Finally.    Churchill 
did    not    consider    France's    resolve    strong 
enough  to  warant  an  allied  Intervention  on 
Its  behalf  and   cited   Paris'   refusal   to  send 
draftees  to  Indo-Chlna  as  evidence  of  this  " 
Britain's     firm     opposition     had     blunted 
American  initiatives  for  Intervention  by  the 
time  the  Indo-Chlna  sessions  began  at  Ge- 
neva. Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  military  ac- 
tion by  Washington  hung  over  the  confer- 
ence to  the  very  end;   and  until  the  Lanlel 
government  collapsed  June  12.  reports  circu- 
lated    freely    concerning    bilateral    Franco- 
American    talks    regarding    possible    United 
States  entry  Into  the  war;  and  these.  Indeed, 
were  taking  place. '« 

Thus,  the  Western  allies  entered  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  divided  in  purpose.  Britain 
distinctly  envisaged  a  settlement  based  on 
partition.  France  Initially  took  an  ambiguous 
position  and  continued  Its  bilateral  discus- 
sions with  Washington.  The  United  States 
assumed  an  extremely  dlstrustftil  attitude 
toward  the  conference  on  the  assumption 
that  any  agreement  would  sanction  a  fur- 
ther Communist  advance  In  Asia.  Conse- 
squently.  Washington  refused  to  actively 
participate  m  the  subsequent  negotiations. 

The  decline  of  French  military  power  was 
matched  by  the  downward  plunge  of  French 
political  influence  on  the  State  of  Vietnam. 
Paris  had  granted  Vietnam  theoretical  Inde- 
pendence in  1949,  but  this  actually  consti- 
tuted an  autonomous  arrangement  with 
France  still  exercising  some  control  over 
Vietnam's  foreign  affairs  and  defense.  By 
1953.  however,  the  nationalist  agitation 
among  the  political  groups  associated  with 
the  new  state  led  to  the  convening  of  a 
"National  Congress."  The  Congress,  which 
met  in  Saigon  in  October,  took  an  extreme- 


ly anti-French  tone  and  passed  a  resolution 
repudiaUng  the  French  Union  "as  presently 
constituted."  '•  The  government  of  former 
Emperor  Bao  Dai  foUowed  this  up  by  dis- 
patching representatives  to  Paris  in  January 
1954  to  initiate  talks  aimed  at  securing  com- 
plete Independence.  On  April  28,  Premier 
Lanlel  and  Premier  Nguyen  Trung  Vlnh 
signed  a  declaration  agreeing  to  the  signa- 
ture  of  two  treaties:  one  granting  indepen- 
dence and  the  second  creating  a  Franco- Viet- 
namese association  within  the  French  Union 
founded  upon  equality  of  the  two  countrleg. 
Both  were  initiated  on  June  4.» 

B.  Negotiations 
The  Geneva  sessions  on  Indo-Chlna  began 
on  May  8  with  lUne  countries  participating: 
the  United  States.  Britain.  France,  the  USSR, 
Communist  China,  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (the  Vletminh),  the  State  of 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The  question 
of  membership  had  originally  presented  a 
problem,  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  had  demanded  that  the 
Laotian  Communists  (Pathet  Lao)  and  the 
Cambodian  Communists  (Khmer  Issarak)  be 
represented  in  addition  to  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV) .  The  British  and 
French  used  this  as  diplomatic  leverage,  pro- 
posing that  they  would  agree  to  Vletminh 
(DRV)  participation  of  the  Communists  co- 
operated in  permitting  the  French  to 
evacuate  wounded  from  Dlen  Bien  Phu. 
Moscow  and  Peking  privately  agreed,  and  the 
DRV  delegate  subsequently  announced  that 
the  Vletminh  would  authorize  the  evacua- 
tion of  seriously  wounded  prisoners  by  both 
sides.  The  Western  powers  successfully 
resisted  the  seating  of  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
Khmer  Issarak." 

1.  The  French  Proposal 
French  Foreign  Minister   Georges  Bidault 
led  off  the  conference,  and  he  tried  to  break 
down  the  Indo-Chlna  problem  Into  Its  com- 
ponents,  which   he   asserted   were:    (1)    the 
issue  of  the  Vletminh  invasion  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  ( 2 )  the  question  of  a  cease  fire 
and  political  settlement  In  Vietnam.  He  first 
proposed  a  solution  in  Laos  and  Cambcdla 
through  the  simple  withdrawal  of  Vletminh 
forces,    since    the    problem    stemmed    solely 
from  the  Invasions.  With  respect  to  Vietnam, 
Bidault  descrit)ed  the  issue  "for  the  present 
moment"  as  that  of  bringing  about  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Following   the  establish- 
ment of  a  truce,  political  problems  could  best 
be    resolved    by    means   of    free    elections." 
Bidault   then    proposed   an    armistice   based 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  opposing  forces  uito 
assembly  areas,  which  the  Conference  would 
define  in  accordance  with  recommendations 
put  forth  by  the  French  and  Vletminh  com- 
manderi-ln-chief.    Finally,    he    stressed    the 
need  for  International  commissions  to  super- 
vise   the    Implementation    of    the    cease-fire 
and  urged   that  the  conferees  guarantee  to 
abide  by  any  settlement  arrived  at.*' 
2    The  Vletminh  Proposal 
On  May  10,  Pham  Van  Dong,  head  of  the 
Vletminh  delegaUon,»«  laid  before  the  confer- 
ence  an    all -encompassing    plan.    Including 
suggestions  for  both  a  truce  and  a  political 
settlement.  On  the  basis  of  French  recogni- 
tion of  the  Independence  of  the  three  Indo- 
Chlna  states,   the  Vletminh  plan  advocated 
a    cease-fire    agreement    providing    for    the 
withdrawal    of    French    troops    to    assembly 
areas  In  Vietnam  with  special  consideration 
given  to  reducing  these  zones  to  a  minimum 
number.  However,  the  Vletminh  plan  recog- 
nized  the    need    for   a   readjustment   of  the 
zones  of  both  sides.  While  In  the  assembly 
areas.    French    troops    would    refrain    frotn 
Interference  in  the  affairs  of  local  authorities. 
The  cease-fire  agreement  would  also  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Indo-China  within  a  fixed  period.  Finally,  the 
Vletminh    suggested    the    establishment    of 
Joint  committees  composed  of  representatives 
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of  the  belligerent  parties  to  supervise  the 
truce. 

Pham  Van  Dong  proposed  as  a  political 
settlement  the  holding  of  "free  general  elec- 
tions" in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  In 
order  to  establish  a  single  government  In 
each  state.  Advisory  conferences  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  opposing  "govern- 
ments" (Conununist  and  antl-0<»nmunlBt) 
would  organize  the  balloting  and  "take  the 
necessary  sieps  to  ensure  freedom  of  activ- 
ity for  the  patriotic  social  parties,  groups, 
and  organisations."  The  North  Vietnamese 
leader  added,  however,  that  "local  commit- 
tees" would  conduct  the  elections  on  the 
local  level  and  that  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  government  In  each  of  the 
three  states,  the  "governments"  of  the  oppos- 
ing sides  would  administer  the  districts  un- 
der their  control." 

The  Vletminh  proposal  significantly  made 
no  mention  of  international  supervision. 
With  respect  to  elections.  Pham  Van  Dong 
stated  fiatly:  "Interference  from  outside 
should  not  be  permitted."  The  actual  text 
of  the  Vletminh  proposal  was  even  more  ex- 
plicit' "No  foreign  Interference  will  be  al- 
lowed." Bidault  later  accused  the  Vletminh 
of  attempting  to  Insure  "even  before  the  elec- 
tions are  held,  that  Vlet-Nam  shall  be  com- 
pletely dominated  by  Vletminh." 

The  French  and  Vletminh  proposals  de- 
fined the  major  Issues  facing  the  conferees: 
(1)  the  question  of  lumping  all  three  Indo- 
Chlna  states  into  a  single  accord  or  draw- 
ing up  separate  agreements  for  each;  (2)  In- 
ternational sujiervlslon;  and  (3)  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  iralltlcal  and  military  set- 
tlement. 

Both  formulas  did,  however,  hint  at  some 
kind  of  partition  by  advocating  regroupment 
areas.  Eden,  who  strongly  favored  partition, 
apparently  realized  this;  for  he  emphasized 
ni  his  initial  statement  (May  10)  the  neces- 
sity of  a  cease-fire  based  on  "distinct  and 
clearly  defined  zones."  He  gave  veiled  support 
to  some  form  of  International  supervision 
and  more  solid  backing  two  days  later. 
Moreover,  he  urged  the  conference  to  make  an 
immediate  study  of  truce  measures,  thus 
falling  in  line  with  Prance  on  the  question  of 
establishing  an  armistice  before  turning  to 
a  political  settlement.'' 

3.  Position  of  Communist  China  and  the 
j     USSR 

The  major  Communist  powers  took  some- 
what different  Initial  positions.  Sp>eaking  for 
Peking,  Chou  En-lal  expressed  full  support 
for  the  Vletminh  peace  plan.  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  also  declared  Moscow's 
backing  of  the  DRV's  proposals  and  criticized 
Prance  for  not  wanting  to  immediately 
deal  with  political  problems.  However,  he 
asserted  his  government's  willingness  to  ex- 
amine alternative  formulas  and  stated  Mos- 
cow's acceptance,  in  principle,  of  Bldault's 
suggestion  that  the  Geneva  conferees  guar- 
antee the  final  settlement.  Equally  important, 
he  proposed  that  implementation  of  a  cease- 
fire accord  be  entrusted  to  commissions  made 
up  of  "neutral  nations.""  He.  therefore. 
Insured  that  the  conference  would  agree  to 
International  supervision  Prom  that  point 
on.  the  controversy  centered  upon  the  com- 
pasition  of  the  commission  and  Its  authority. 
4  Proposal  of  the  State  of  Vietnam 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  State  of  Viet- 
nam, now  emerging  rapidly  from  under 
French  domination,  offered  Its  own  proposal 
on  May  12  combining  a  military  and  politi- 
cal settlement.  The  Bao  Dal  government  re- 
jected any  military  solution  based  on  the 
division  of  Vietnam  and  advocated  interna- 
tional supervision  of  a  cease-fire.  It  main- 
tained that  a  political  settlement  must  be 
founded  upon  recognition  of  the  State  of 
Vietnam  as  the  only  political  entity  entitled 
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to  represent  Vietnam  and  the  principle  of 
a  single  army  for  the  country.  To  achieve  the 
latter,  it  called  for  the  Internationally  su- 
pervised Incorporation  of  Vletminh  forces 
into  the  Vietnam  National  Army.*  The  State 
of  Vietnam  also  suggested  the  holding  of 
free  elections  under  Its  authority  when  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  determined 
that  the  Saigon  government  had  established 
its  control  throughout  Vietnam  and  that 
"conditions  of  freedom  were  fulfilled."  The 
United  Nations  would  supervise  the  elec- 
tions.» 

The  State  of  'Vietnam  did  not  hold  a  strong 
diplomatic  hand,  however.  The  French  Com- 
mand m  Indo-Chlna  still  held  operational 
authority  over  the  National  Army,  and  It  was 
apparent  that  Bao  Dai's  government  could 
not  as  yet  oppose  the  Vletminh  on  Its  own 
Therefore.  BldaiUt  could  on  May  14  give  ver- 
bal expressions  of  suppcwt  to  the  State  of 
Vietnam  and  the  idea  of  territorial  unity 
while  still  proposing  that  the  opposing  forces 
withdraw  to  regrouping  areas  and  that  a 
cease-fire  precede  a  political  settlement.* 

5.  Secret  Sessions  and  Bargaining 

At  this  Juncture,  the  conference  went  into 
secret  sessions  at  the  behest  of  Eden.  During 
these,  the  conferees,  for  the  moment,  broke 
the  deadlock  over  the  relationship  between 
the  political  and  military  settlements  by 
agreeing  to  consider  the  military  side  first."" 
In  addition,  the  Communists  partially 
backed  away  from  their  stand  that  all  three 
Indo-Chlna  states  be  lumped  into  a  single 
accord.  On  May  25.  the  DRV  proposed  a  si- 
multaneous cease-fire  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam  and  the  regroupment  of  opposing 
forces  Into  large  areas  selected  with  due  re- 
gard to  political  and  strategic  considerations. 
Each  assembly  zone  should  be,  to  a  degree. 
an  economic  unit.  Thus,  the  two  sides  could 
exchange  territory.  The  Vletminh  suggested 
that  the  conference  work  out  the  Vietnam 
arrangements  first,  since,  as  Pham  Van  Dong 
said,  it  was  "the  most  Important  theatre  of 
operations."  ■■^' 

The  Chinese  Communists  carried  the  dis- 
tinction between  Vietnam  and  the  other 
states  a  step  further  on  the  27th  by  stating 
that  the  armistice  terms  for  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia would  probably  not  be  the  same  In 
Vietnam,  because  the  situations  In  those 
countries  were  "not  entirely  similar."  ** 

The  conference  had  thus  moved  substan- 
tially toward  partition,  as  Implied  in  the 
DRV's  proposal,  and  had  tacitly  accepted 
separate  accords  for  each  of  the  three  states 
of  Indo-Chlna.  The  Chinese  statement  also 
hinted  at  a  willingness  to  compromise  on  the 
status  of  the  Pathet  Lao  and  Khmer  Issarak. 
although  disagreement  continued  on  this 
issue. 

With  the  two  sides  now  closer  together, 
Eden  proposed  a  procedural  plan  to  effect  a 
cease-fire  In  Vietnam.  It  provided  for  the 
military  conamands  of  the  belligerents  to 
meet  In  Geneva  and  also  to  establish  contact 
In  Indo-China.  They  would  then  study  the 
question  of  assembly  areas  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  conference. '^  The  conferees 
accepted  this  even  though  U.S.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith  voiced 
Washington's  misgivings  and  Nguyen  Quoc 
Dlnh  of  the  State  of  Vietnam  objected, 
charging  that  the  idea  of  large  regroupment 
areas  meant  partition."* 

However,  the  military  situation  in  the 
north  of  Vietnam  made  partition  more  in- 
evitable. Following  the  fall  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu, 
France  faced  the  prospect  of  a  full-scale 
Communist  assatilt  on  the  Red  River  Delta 
backed  by  100,000  Vletminh  regulars  plus  an 
equal  number  of  guerrillas.*  General  Paul 
EHy,  the  new  French  commander,  recom- 
mended that  his  forces  pull  back  to  easily 
defensible  beachheads  and  that  they  evacu- 
ate If  reinforcements  from  France  and  In- 
creased allied  aid  were  not  forthcoming.*^  At 
the  end  of  June,  the  French  withdrew  from 


the  entire  southern  portion  of  the  delta, 
leaving  an  area  with  about  two  million  peo- 
ple to  the  Vletminh,**  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, France  had  lost  the  North. 

6.  International  8uper\-ision 

The  conferees  resumed  open  sessions  on 
June  8  and  came  to  gripe  with  the  Issue  of 
International  supervision.  A  French  plan, 
submitted  on  June  4,  represented  the  basic 
Anglo-French  position.  It  called  for  an  ex- 
tensively-staffed and  fully  equipped  neutral 
international  conomisslon  to  supervise  "all 
the  clauses  of  the  armistice."  It  also  pro- 
pKJsed  that  the  commission  have  authority 
over  a  number  of  Joint  commissions  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  two  com- 
mands. In  the  event  a  Joint  commission 
could  not  decide  on  steps  to  take  In  re- 
sponse to  violations  of  the  truce  agreement, 
the  international  conmiission  would  have  the 
power  to  reach  and  enforce  a  final  decision, 
Paris  also  advocated  that  It  make  all  rulings 
by  a  majority  vote*  Eden  added  to  the 
Western  plan  by  suggesting  that  the  Colombo 
pwwers — Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia, 
and  Pakistan — comprise  the  membership  of 
the  oommiseion.  In  his  spveech  of  June  8,  he 
described  the  question  of  international  su- 
pervision as  a  "crucial  Issue"  and  an  "all- 
Important  problem."  *• 

The  Communists  adopted  a  very  different 
stand,  as  defined  by  Molotov  on  June  8.  The 
Soviet  Union  proposed  a  four  member  inter- 
national commission  composed  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.  India,  and  Pakistan,  which 
would  have  no  authority  over  Joint  commis- 
sions. In  cases  where  a  Joint  commission  or 
either  party  to  the  commission  requested 
the  international  panel  to  take  action,  the 
latter  could  merely  investigate  and  submit 
recommendations  to  both  sides  for  eliminat- 
ing the  dispute.  If  final  agreement  could 
not  be  reached,  the  International  commis- 
sion would  refer  the  matter  to  the  members 
of  the  Geneva  Conference."  Chou  En-lal 
echoed  the  Soviet  line  on  June  9  and  added 
that  decisions  taken  by  the  international 
commission   must    be  by   unanimous   vote." 

Molotov's  speech  of  June  8  marked  an  ap- 
parent hardening  of  the  Conununist  posi- 
tion. He  sharply  attacked  the  views  of  the 
non-Commumst  conferees;  ridiculed  the  gov- 
ernments of  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  the  State 
of  Vletnana;  and  accused  the  United  States 
of  plotting  aggression.  In  addition  to  his  In- 
sistence on  a  weak  International  commission. 
he  resurrected  the  demand  for  an  immediate 
political  settlement  on  the  basis  of  "free 
elections"  patterned  after  the  Vletminh  pro- 
posal of  May  10.  He  made  uo  mention  of  any 
international  supervision  of  elections  in 
stating: 

"Of  course,  the  holding  of  free  elections 
requires  that  certain  conditions  be  observed. 
The  Vietnamese  people  should  take  this 
matter  into  their  own  hands  and  ensure  the 
freedom  of  activity  of  patriotic  parties, 
groups  and  social  organizations  in  prepiar- 
ing  for  and  conducting  free  general  elec- 
tions. .  .  .  The  holding  of  free  elections 
must  be  preceded  by  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  the  territory  of  the 
States  of  Indo-Chlna."  *= 

At  this  Juncture,  a  Rumber  of  important 
developments  occurred.  The  United  States 
withdrew  Under  Secreliiry  of  State  Smith  as 
the  head  of  the  American  delegation  In  an 
Indication  of  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
ference.** On  June  10.  Eden  gave  a  strongly 
worded  speech,  insisting  that  the  members 
of  the  International  commission  "must  have 
a  right  to  decide  by  a  majority.  There  can 
be  no  veto."  He  warned  that  "If  the  positions 
remain  as  they  are  to-day,  then  it  is  our 
clear  duty  to  say  so  to  the  world,  and  to 
admit  that  we  have  failed."  "  He  spoke  in  a 
similar  vein  at  a  session  on  Korea  the  follow- 
ing day;  and  on  June  15,  the  British  an- 
nounced that  Churchill  and  Eden  would 
visit  Washington  during  the  weekend  of 
June  25-27.*'  Finally  on  June  12,  the  French 
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National  Assembly  brought  down  the  Lanlel 
government  by  a  vote  ol  no  confldence,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  Mendes-France's  assump- 
tion of  the  premiership  on  June  18.  Before 
taking  office.  Mendes-Prance  renewed  his  of- 
fer to  achieve  an  Indo-Chlna  settlement  and 
set  July  20  as  a  deadline  for  accctnpllshlng 
this.  Be  stated  that  he  would  submit  his 
resignation  on  that  day  If  he  had  failed  to 
carry  out  the  pledge.*' 

These  developments  apparently  caused  the 
oommunlnts  to  decide  on  a  more  flexible 
stance.  Chou  En-lal  agreed  during  a  meet- 
ing with  Eden  on  June  16th  that  cease-flre 
arrangements  for  Laos  and  Cambodia  should 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troope  and  that  military  talks  between  the 
belligerents  in  each  country  should  take 
place.  He  further  stated  that  he  could  prob- 
ably persuade  the  Vletmlnh  to  withdraw  lt£ 
forces.  BldavUt  met  with  Chou  on  the  17th: 
and  from  that  point  on,  the  Communists 
agreed  that  the  Vletmlnh  rather  than  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Khmer  Issarak  would 
represent  the  Communist  side  In  mlUtaxy 
talks  with  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  gov- 
ernments. Two  days  later,  the  conference 
called  on  the  opposing  conunands  In  the  two 
states   to   begin   cease-fire   discuselons.** 

The  Communists  also  offered  some  small 
ccMicesslons  on  the  International  commis- 
sion. On  June  16.  Moloiov  suggested  either  a 
three  or  five  member  commlaslon.  with  minor 
decisions  of  the  panel  not  requiring 
unanimity." 

The  conferees  also  moved  toward  a  com- 
promise on  the  question  of  elections.  Pol- 
lowing  Molotov's  speech  of  June  8,  the  Vlet- 
mlnh renewed  its  call  for  elections  "as  soon 
as  posElble"  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  set  six  months  as  the  maximum  accept- 
able waiting  period.  Mendes-Prance  and  Chou 
En-lai  met  on  J\ine  23  and  reportedly  agreed 
to  hold  nartlonwlde  Vietnamese  elections  af- 
ter the  armistice  with  the  objective  of  es- 
tablishing a  single  government  for  the  coun- 
try." Peking  claimed  that  the  French  Pre- 
mier agreed  to  elections  within  18  months 
after  the  truce. "» 

By  this  time,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
member  states  had  left  Geneva  while  the  mil- 
itary talks  continued.  The  visit  of  Churchill 
and  Eden  to  Washington  at  the  end  of  the 
month  resulted  in  the  dravrtng  up  of  an 
Anglo-American  seven  point  declaration  In 
which  the  United  States  accepted  the  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam.  The  British  and  American 
leaders  agreed  to  reepect  an  accord  reached 
at  Geneva  that  left  Laos  and  Cambodia  as 
Independent  states.  Moreover,  if  an  agree- 
ment partitioned  Vietnam.  It  should  leave 
approximately  half  of  the  country  south  of 
the  18th  parallel  In  non-Communist  hands 
with  no  provisions  that  would  risk  the  loss 
of  the  retained  area  to  Red  control.  With  re- 
gard to  reunification,  the  declaration  stated 
that  an  agreement  should  not  exclude  It  if 
brought  about  by  peaceful  means.  Finally. 
It  called  for  effective  International  supervi- 
sion. PoUowlng  the  drafting  of  this  docu- 
ment, the  nmted  States  and  Britain  Informed 
France  of  the  conditions  set  forth." 

On  the  basis  of  the  declaration,  the  French 
and  British  penuaded  the  United  States  on 
July  14  to  send  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Smith  back  to  the  conference.  Secretary 
Dulles  steadfastly  maintained,  however,  that 
even  if  an  agreement  met  the  seven  points, 
the  United  States  would  not  guarantee  any 
arrangement  that  subjected  the  northern 
part  of  Vietnam  to  Communist  rule." 

The  Foreign  Ministers  re-assembled  on 
July  12  with  several  major  Issues  still  out- 
standing: the  location  of  the  demarcation 
line  In  Vietnam,  the  date  of  elections  In  Viet- 
nam, international  supervision,  and  the 
question  of  a  guarantee  for  the  accords.  The 
next  eight  days  saw  a  feverish  round  of  pri- 
vate consultations.  On  the  demarcation  line 
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issue,  Mendes-France  held  fast  to  the  18th 
parallel,  while  the  Communists  orlglncUly  In- 
sisted on  the  13th  but  later  retreated  to  the 
16th.  Finally,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  20, 
the  French  Premier  and  the  Vletmlnh  dele- 
gate announced  agreement  on  the  17tb 
parallel." 

The  problem  of  setting  a  date  for  elections 
created  a  more  serious  rockdblock,  presuma- 
bly because  of  Mendes-France's  considera- 
tion of  the  Anglo-American  declaration,  in- 
cluding the  provision  that  a  Geneva  agree- 
ment should  not  contain  clauses  that  risked 
the  loss  of  the  non-Communist  South  to  Red 
control.  The  French  Premier  reportedly  re- 
fused until  July  18  to  specify  a  date  for  elec- 
tions, while  the  Communists  Insisted  that 
this  be  done  and  that  the  balloting  take 
place  no  later  than  195fi.  Mendee-France 
then  retreated  and  proposed  a  two-year  wait- 
ing period  between  the  armistice  and  the 
elections.  The  Communists  accepted  this  on 
the  20th.» 

The  two  sides  agreed  on  the  form  of  inter- 
national supervision  on  July  18  when  Chou- 
En-lal  proposed  that  the  commission  be  com- 
posed of  India,  Canada,  and  Poland.  Eden 
states  in  his  memoirs  that  "this  was  a  defi- 
nite step  towards  tis  and  the  proposal  was 
accepted  by  all  three  Western  powers."  How- 
ever, the  texts  of  the  cease-flre  accords  make 
it  clear  that  the  British  and  French  conceded 
a  great  deal  to  the  Communists.  They  ac- 
cepted, for  one  thing,  the  requirement  of  a 
unanimous  vote  on  all  questions  concerning 
violations  of  the  armistice:  thus  Poland 
could  cast  a  veto  In  these  cases.  Secondly, 
they  gave  In  to  the  Communist  demand  that 
the  International  commission  have  no  au- 
thority over  the  Joint  commissions  created  to 
Implement  the  truce.  In  situations  where  a 
Joint  commission  could  not  reach  agree- 
ment, the  International  commission  could 
only  recommend  solutions  to  the  Joint  com- 
nUsalon.  If  one  of  the  parties  refused  to  heed 
such  a  recommendation,  the  International 
commission  was  empowered  merely  to  Inform 
the  members  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  In 
short.  It  had  no  enforcement  power." 
C.  The  agreements 

Three  armistice  agreements  were  signed 
on  July  21,  one  for  each  Indo-Chlna  state. 
The  commanders  of  the  French  Union  and 
Vletmlnh  armies  signed  the  accords  on  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  while  the  Vletmlnh  and  Royal 
Cambodian  commanders  initialed  the  Cam- 
bodian agreement. 

1.  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 

In  Vietnam 
The  Vietnam  armistice  partitioned  Viet- 
nam at  the  17th  parallel.  Vletmlnh  forces 
were  to  move  into  the  zone  north  of  the  line, 
while  French  Union  forces  were  to  do  the 
same  in  the  South.  Within  each  zone,  the 
party  whose  forces  assembled  there  assumed 
civil  administration,  "pending  the  general 
election  which  will  bring  about  the  unifica- 
tion of  Vietnam."  The  accord  banned  the 
introduction  of  troop  reinforcements  and 
additional  military  personnel  plus  reinforce- 
ment in  the  form  of  weaponry;  It  did,  how- 
ever, make  allowances  for  troop  rotation  and 
weapons  replacement.  It  also  prohibited  the 
establishment  of  foreign  military  bases. 
Finally,  It  established  a  Joint  Commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  two  com- 
mands a  Joint  Commission  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  commands  to  "en- 
sure the  execution"  of  the  agreement  and  an 
International  Control  Commission  (ICC)  to 
"ensure  the  control  and  supervision  of  this 
execution."  As  stated  previously,  however, 
the  ICC  had  no  authority  over  the  Joint 
Commission  and  Its  decisions  had  to  be 
unanimous  when  dealing  with  violations  of 
the  accord. 

2.  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 

in   Cambodia 
The  Cambodian  agreement — the  most  satis- 
factory from  the  Western  standpoint — called 


for  the  withdrawal  within  90  days  of  all  for- 
eign troops  from  Cambodia,  including  French 
Union  forces,  the  Vletmlnh,  and  all  foreign 
elements  or  Cambodians  not  natives  of  Cam- 
bodia who  were  serving  In  military  or  politi- 
cal bodies  connected  with  the  Vletmlnh— 
m  other  words  the  Khmer  Issarak.  Moreover, 
native  elements  of  the  Khmer  Issarak  were 
"to  be  demobilized  on  the  spot"  with  30 
days  following  the  signature  of  the  cease- 
fire. In  turn,  the  Cambodian  government 
promised  not  to  take  reprisals  against  them 
and  to  guarantee  them  "the  enjoyment 
of  all  constitutional  guarantees  concerning 
the  protection  of  person  and  property  and 
democratic  freedoms."  The  armistice  pro- 
vlded  that  Cambodia  would  not  allow  foreign 
military  bases  on  Its  soil.  Its  clauses  relating 
to  the  IOC  Joint  committees  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Vietnam  agreement. 

3.  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
In  Laos 
The  agreement  on  Laos,  in  effect,  militarily 
partitioned  that  country.  Unlike  the  Cam- 
bodian accord,  which  called  for  the  complete 
demobilization  of  all  native  Communist 
farces,  the  Laotian  accord  provided  for  the 
concentration  of  Pathet  Lao  troops  In  the 
northeastern  provinces  of  Phongsaly  and 
Sam  Neua.  On  the  other  hand,  It  permitted 
France  to  maintain  in  Laos  a  military  ad- 
visory team  of  no  more  than  1,500  men. 
Other  provisions  closely  corresponded  to  the 
Cambodian  armistice,  including  those  on  In- 
ternational supervision  and  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops. 

D.  The  Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference 

At  the  concluding  meeting  on  July  21, 
Eden  produced  an  unsigned  final  declaration. 
It  contained  several  Important  clauses  but 
two  of  special  note  for  the  future.  First,  It 
recognized  the  declarations  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Laos  and  Cambodia  to  hold  na- 
tional elections  by  secret  ballot  In  1955  but 
said  nothing  about  the  holding  of  elections 
In  the  two  Communist-controlled  provinces 
In  Laos.  Secondly,  the  declaration  stipulated: 

"The  Conference  declares  that,  so  far  as 
Vlet-Nam  is  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
political  problems,  effected  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  principles  of  independence 
unity  and  territorial  Integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vlet-Namese  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
Institutions  established  as  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  baUot.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  sufficient  progress  In  the  res- 
toration of  peace  has  been  made,  and  that 
all  the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for  free 
expression  of  the  national  will,  general  elec- 
tions shall  be  held  in  July  1956,  under  the 
supervision  of  an  International  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Member 
States  of  the  International  Supervisory  Com- 
mission, referred  to  in  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostlliUes.  Constiltatlons  will  be 
held  on  this  subject  between  the  competent 
representative  authorities  of  the  two  eones 
from  20  July  1955  onwards."  " 

Under  an  agreement  between  Eden  and 
Molotov,"  the  conferees  voiced  their  individ- 
ual approval  of  the  final  declaration  but  did 
not  sign  It.  Of  the  nine  countries  involved, 
seven  expressed  approval;  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Vietnam  did  not  endorse 
the  document.  United  States  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith  Issued  his 
government's  unilateral  declaration  that  the 
United  States  would  "refrain  from  the  threat 
or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb"  the  agreements 
and  "would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggres- 
sion In  violation  of  the  aforesaid  agreements 
with  grave  concern.  ..."  Concerning  the  pro- 
vision In  the  Final  Declaration  setting  July 
30.  1956.  as  the  date  for  elecUous  In  all  of 
Vietnam,  Smith  declared : 

"In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided  against 
their  win.  we  shall  continue  to  seek  unity 
through    free    elections    supervised    by   the 
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United  Nations  to  Insure  that  they  are  con- 
ducted fairly." 

Finally,  he  stated: 

"With  respect  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  representative  of  the  State  of  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  reiterates  its  traditional 
position  that  peoples  are  entitled  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  and  that  it  will  not 
Join  In  an  arrangement  which  would  hinder 
this.  Nothing  in  its  declaration  Just  made  is 
Intended  to  or  does  indicate  any  departure 
from  this  tradltlc«al  position."  " 

Dr.  Tran  Van  Do.  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
State  of  Vietnam  under  the  government  of 
Ngo  Dlnli  Diem  which  had  assumed  power 
m  June,  had  already  protested  France's  ac- 
ceptance of  an  election  date  without  prelim- 
inary agreement  with  his  government.  He  had 
stated  that: 

"Vietnam  reserves  to  Itself  the  entire  free- 
dom of  action  to  safeguard  the  sacred  right 
of  the  Vietnam  people  to  territorial  unity.  In- 
dependence, and  freedom."  * 

Now,  at  this  last  meeting,  he  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  have  these  reservations  In- 
serted Into  the  final  declaration. 

E.  Surrnnary 

Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Unlpn,  and 
Communist  China  dominated  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  and  made  decisions  that 
sometimes  adversely  affected  the  Interests  of 
the  factions  struggling  for  power  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  The  State  of  Vietnam  saw  the  recog- 
nition of  Its  archrival,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  as  an  equal  to  itself,  wbUe 
the  Vletmlnh  had  to  settle  for  less  than  com- 
plete control  of  Vietnam  and  had  to  accept, 
for  the  time  being,  the  checlts  placed  on  Its 
proteges,  the  Pathet  Lao  and  Khm^r  Is- 
sarak"' 

Given  a  continuation  of  the  military  situ- 
ation in  Indo-Chlna,  the  DRV  could  prob- 
ably have  won  all  of  Vietnam.  It  became 
probable,  however,  that  If  the  conference 
broke  down,  the  nature  of  the  war  would  have 
drastically  changed.  For  one  thing,  France 
might  have  expanded  Its  effort.  Upon  his  as- 
sumption of  the  premiership,  Mendes-France 
ordered  tropical  Inoculations  for  two  army  di- 
visions stationed  In  Germany.  Moreover,  he 
warned  on  July  7  that  should  the  confer- 
ence fall  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement, 
he  would,  as  his  last  act  before  resigning, 
submit  a  bill  to  the  National  Assembly  au- 
thorizing the  dispatch  of  national  service- 
men to  Indo-Chlna,  Including  draftees.'^ 

Given  a  French  response  of  this  type,  the 
possibility  of  United  States  Intervention 
would  have  Increased.  Conmiunlat  China,  in 
turn,  would  have  faced  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  assist  the  Vletmlnh.  In 
short,  the  failure  of  the  conference  could 
have  resulted  In  an  enlargement  of  the  war, 
which  neither  side  really  wanted  at  this  time. 

Other  factors  also  motivated  Moscow  and 
Peking  to  compromise.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment was  at  that  time  undergoing  the  lead- 
ership struggle  between  the  Malenkov  and 
Khrushchev  factions  and  probably  did  not 
relish  an  expansion  of  the  crisis  under  these 
circumstances.  Communist  China  had  begun 
to  woo  Its  Asian  neighbors  with  expressions  of 
peaceful  co-existence  weakening  the  appeal 
of  any  Western -oriented  antl-Communlst  al- 
liance This  may  explain  Peking's  relative 
reasor.ableness  at  Geneva.  It  Is  significant 
that  Chou  En-lal  visited  New  Delhi  during 
the  conference  and  Issued  with  Nehru  the  fa- 
mous five  principles  of  Slno-Indlan  friend- 
ship: non-aggression,  non-interference,  re- 
spect of  territorial  integrity,  equality,  and 
peaceful  coexistence. 

One  can  best  describe  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments as  a  series  of  compromises  with  no 
real  safeguards  other  than  the  pledges  of  the 
nations  and  facUons  Involved.  The  structure 
»nd  powers  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  were  not  conducive  to  its  ef- 
fective functioning.  Nearly  all  the  elements 


of  conflict  remained,  particularly  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam,  where  nearly  every  competing  fac- 
tion felt  tliat  Its  objectives  had  been  thwart- 
ed by  the  Geneva  agreements. 

n.    KOREA 

The  Geneva  sessions  on  Korea  difleied 
fundamentally  from  those  on  Indo-Ohlna  in 
that  they  dealt  solely  with  political  ques- 
tions. The  armistice  agreement  of  July  27, 
1953,  had  provided  for  the  convening  of  a 
conference  to  negotiate  a  political  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question;  and  the  Big  Four 
Foreign  Ministers  agreed  in  Berlin  to  In- 
clude It  on  the  agenda  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. 

The  sessions  on  Korea,  whloh  began  on 
April  27,  proved  to  be  entirely  futUe."  Both 
sides  stuck  basically  to  their  original  posi- 
tions, and  the  Korea  part  of  the  conference 
ended  on  June  16  In  a  virtual  deadlock.  The 
disagreement  sprung  from  two  laeues:  the 
means  by  wblch  to  unify  Korea  and  the  role 
of  the  United  NaUons. 

The  position  of  the  16  conferees  which  had 
contributed  troops  to  the  United  Nations 
Command  in  the  Korean  War  was  stated  in 
two  propoeala  made  by  South  Korean  Ptor- 
elgn  Minister  Y.  T.  Pyun  on  April  27  and 
May  22.  They  called  for  the  implementation 
of  the  United  Nations'  reeolutionB  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  1947,  and  October  7,  I960,  which  bad 
set  forth  a  program  for  reunification  by 
means  of  nationwide  elections  supervised  by 
the  United  Nations  Oommlsslon  for  the  Uni- 
fication and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea.  The  two 
proposals  differed  in  that  the  former  advo- 
cated elections  in  North  Korea  to  fill  the  un- 
occupied seats  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  Na- 
tional Assembly,  slnqe  South  Korea  bad  al- 
ready carried  out  the  U.N.  resolutions.  How- 
ever, at  the  suggestion  of  Australia  and  other 
allied  ^participants,  the  South  Koreans 
broadened  the  scope  of  Its  election  formula 
to  cover  the  entire  country.  Under  the  May  22 
plan,  the  elections  would  select  a  new  all- 
Korea  legislature  on  the  basis  of  proportional 
representation.^ 

The  proposal  put  forth  by  North  Korean 
Foreign  Minister  Nam  II  on  April  27  also 
called  for  reunification  through  "free  elec- 
tions," but  Nam  made  no  mention  of  U.N. 
supervision.  In  subsequent  speeches,  he  and 
his  Communist  colleagues,  Soviet  Poreigi^ 
Minister  Molotov  and  Chinese  Communist 
P^)relgn  Minister  Chou  En-lal,  flatly  rejected 
the  idea,  arguing  that  the  international  body 
had.  m  fact,  been  a  belligerent  in  the  Korean 
War  and  coiUd  not  be  considered  impartial. 
To  supervise  the  elections.  Nam  suggested  the 
formation  of  an  all -Korean  Commission  made 
up  of  representatives  of  North  and  South 
Korea  to  be  chosen  by  the  respective  legis- 
latures of  the  two  states." 

The  Communists  defined  more  explicitly 
their  proposal  in  subsequent  sessions.  Nam 
n  declared  on  May  3  that  decisions  made  by 
the  all-Korean  Commission  "should  be 
adopwed  by  mutual  agreement"  rather  than 
by  a  majority  vole  on  the  basis  of  propor- 
tional representation — in  other  words  per- 
mitting either  side  to  exercise  a  veto.*  Sec- 
ondly. Chou  En-lal  proposed  on  May  22  that 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission, 
originally  set  up  to  supervise  the  armistice 
terms,  undertake  the  supervision  of  elections 
although  he  did  not  spell  out  the  relation- 
ship between  It  and  the  all-Korean  Commis- 
sion. Nam  n  did  assert  on  May  22  that  his 
government  did  favor  proportional  represen- 
tation :n  the  proposed  all-Korea  National 
Assembly  but,  as  stated  previously  not  for 
the  Commission.^ 

The  Communist  and  free  world  proposals 
also  conflicted  over  the  Issue  of  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  from  Korea.  The 
Communists  insisted  throughout  the  confer- 
ence that  all  foreign  troops  leave  before  the 
holding  of  elections.  The  Western  powers,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  some  U.N. 


forces  should  remain  until  r  unlficaticn. 
since  a  Chinese  pull-oui  merely  niesnt  ^enU- 
Ing  their  troops  across  the  Yalu  Rner  wher^ 
they  cotild  return  within  a  naatter  of  hours..''- 
On  June  5,  Molotov  submitted  a  revised 
proposal,  a  five  point  plan  placing  the  con- 
ference on  record  as  agreeing  to  certain  prin- 
ciples upon  which  a  political  settlement 
would  be  based:  (1)  'free  elections' 
throughout  Korea  tc  be  held  vrtthin  six 
months  after  agreement  on  a  plan  by  the 
conferees;  •  (2)  the  establlslunent  of  an  all- 
Korean  body  composed  of  representatives  of 
North  and  South  Korea  to  organize  and  con- 
duct the  elections,  the  compoeltlon  and  du- 
ties of  the  organization  to  be  the  subject  of 
further  examination;  (3)  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  Korea  within  periods 
to  be  specified   after  further  examination: 

(4)  an  appropriate  International  commission 
to  supervise  the  elections,  the  composition 
to   be   the   subject   of   further   examination: 

(5)  the  assumption  of  obligations  by  the 
powers  for  insuring  the  political  settlement, 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  examination.^  , 

The  allies  rejected  the  Soviet  plan,  because 
U  excluded  the  United  Nations  frMn  any  role 
In  a  political  settlement.  The  United  States 
also  criticized  the  proposal  for  the  neu-.ral 
nations  supervisory  commlssloti  to  supervise 
elections  and  referred  to  its  past  inefficiency 
because  of  the  Communist  veto.^ 

By  now,  the  conference  had  reached  a 
hopeless  deadlock.  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Eden  stated  on  June  11  tbat  the  conference 
wotdd  have  to  admit  failure  if  it  could  not 
resolve  the  Issues  of  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Impartial  conduct  of  the 
Sections.  The  Communists  put  forth  another 
proposal  on  June  15  which  avoided  the 
question  of  elections  but  still  called  for  an 
all-Korean  commission  to  work  out  steps  to- 
ward Improving  relations  between  Seoul  and 
Pyongj'ang.  They  then  suge^ted  that  the 
conference  go  Into  restricted  sessions.  The 
allies,  however,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
such  sessions  could  aooooipllsh  nothing  as 
both  sides  were  unwilling  to  depart  tmm 
their  poeltlons  regarding  the  United  Nations. 
Therefore,  en  June  16.  they  issued  a  "Decla- 
ration by  the  Sixteen."  which  summarized 
their  viewpoint.  The  Communists  replied  by 
attempting  to  secure  a  vote  by  the  conferees 
on  a  resolution  calling  on  the  participating 
countries  to  c<Mitlnue  tbelr  efforts  to  reach 
a  political  settlement  at  a  tlnae  and  place 
to  be  determined  through  negotiations 
among  them.  Eden,  as  co-chairman,  ruled 
that  the  conference  had  established  no  vot- 
ing procedure;  therefore,  the  proposal  would 
simply  be  Included  In  the  official  records.'* 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
sense  that  many  people  are  getting  bored 
with  hearing  me  or  anyone  else  talking 
about  the  war.  I  do  not  blame  them  very 
much — the  war  has  gone  on  for  so  long 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
reached  a  rather  critical  period.  However 
boring  it  may  be  to  my  colleagues  or  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  it  strikes  me 
that  we  have  come  to  a  time  that  the 
Senate — and  I  would  hope  the  House- 
would  finally  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  since  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
this  war  could  go  on  for  a  long  time. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  procedure— 
although  there  is  no  precedent  for 
it  really— of  the  Hatfield -McGovern 
amendment  is  a  proper  one  and  one  that 
should  at  the  very  least  be  voted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  glad  that  the  S«iator 
from  Oregon  is  offering  it  to  the  Immedi- 
ate bill  so  that  we  can  register  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  at  least — and  hope- 
fully the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Congress  is  not  as  responsive  as  it  ought 
to  be  to  the  will  of  the  people.  We  have 
indications  that  the  people  certainly 
want  the  war  to  be  ended  and  want  it 
to  be  ended  soon.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  concerned  so  deeply  about  whether 
we  follow  the  procedure  at  Geneva  or  not. 
I  think  they  are  deeply  concerned  about 
matters  like  the  item  I  had  printed  in 
the  Record  a  little  earlier  concerning 
what  is  happening  in  the  interim  to  our 
soldiers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  circumstances  con- 
fronting our  Army  now — when  it  has 
been  announced  by  the  President  that 
they  are  not  going  for  a  military  vic- 
tory, when  there  is  really  very  little  for 
them  to  do.  when  it  is  said  that  the  main 
fighting  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Viet- 
namese, the  ground  fighting,  and  the 
only  extensive  activities  are  conducted  by 
our  airmen — boredom  and  the  other  cir- 
cumstances inherent  in  a  life  in  an  alien 
country  where  they  do  not  speak  the 
language  and  all  of  the  other  circum- 
stances, are  ideally  suited  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  u.se  of  drugs  on  a  major 
scale. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  risk  of 
harm  for  my  son  or  for  any  of  our  young 
men  to  take — and  these  are  among  the 
best  of  our  young  people  that  we  have 
sent  there — than  taking  up  a  drug  habit. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overcome  such  a  habit.  It  is  true  that 
few  do.  When  wc  consider  how  difficult  it 
is  for  some  of  our  friends  to  think  of 
.Kivin?  up  cigarettes,  just  think,  if  one 
has  not  done  it.  how  difficult  it  is  for  one 
who  smokes  just  an  ordinary  cigarette 
to  give  up  smokinR.  I  do  not  refer  to  a 
marihuana  cigarette.  I  refer  to  a  Camel 
cigarette,  or  the  equivalent.  Think  of 
what  it  does  to  a  man  who  has  acquired 
a  heroin  habit.  It  is  such  an  unbreak- 
able habit  that  It  is  difficult  to  talk  about 
without  being  maudlin  or  overstating  the 
case. 

Surel.v.  if  the  French  had  the  good 
sense,  after  being  in  Vietnam  fr-r  al:nost 
100  years  and  owning  the  best  oroperty 
there  and  having  had  their  people  train 
the  people  and  having  had  a  verj-  inti- 
mate control,  and  if  the  French  could  see 
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what  it  was  doing  to  their  country — and 
they  did  .see  it — and  were  able  within  the 
course  of  less  than  2  months  from  the 
time  they  made  the  decision  that  it  was 
no  longer  good  for  them  until  the  time 
they  negotiated  a  settlement,  if  they 
were  able  to  do  that,  why  can  we  not  do 
it':'  What  is  so  difficult? 

We  are  told  that  it  is  complicated,  that 
it  will  take  time. 

We  were  told  last  night,  'Next  Octo- 
ber, I  am  going  to  announce  another 
withdrawal."  This  could  go  on  for  years, 
each  time  saying,  "I  have  lived  up  to  my 
promises." 

IL  all  depends  on  what  the  President 
has  promised.  He  promised  in  1968 — 
nearly  3  years  ago — when  the  campaign 
started,  that  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the 
war.  He  said  tliat  it  was  important  to 
remove  our  men  from  Vietnam  in  tiie 
near  future. 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  understood 
that  to  mean  3.  4.  5,  or  6  years.  They 
understood  it  to  mean  6  months.  That  is 
what  I  understood. 

I  visited  with  the  President  within  2 
or  3  months,  believing  that  he  had  plans, 
and  hoping  to  be  useful  and  cooperative 
in  what  I  thought  was  a  joint  venture  of 
getting  the  war  over  with  and  getting  our 
country  back  on  the  track. 

It  is  now  nearly  3  years  later.  He  may 
say,  "I  have  lived  up  to  my  promise." 
But  that  was  not  the  promise  when  he 
was  elected.  The  war  goes  on  indefinitely. 
I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
the  Hatfieid-McGovern  amendment  re- 
gardless of  what  may  happen  in  the 
House  or  subsequently.  It  is  very  im- 
portant. 

To  those  wlio  say  that  we  cannot  pass 
It  over  a  veto.  I  say  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  the  Senate  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  voting  on  this  and  voting 
on  it  to  show  that  as  representatives  of 
200  million  people,  this  is  what  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  is.  I  believe  every- 
thing shows  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  to  end  this  war  and  bring  our 
troops  home. 

We  as  the  representatives  ought  to 
know  it  if  that  is  so.  This  war  ought  to 
be  finished  now.  It  is  in  our  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  our  constituents. 

I  believe  if  there  is  any  humanity  left 
in  the  country  at  all.  our  main  interest  in 
our  boys  should  be  so  overwhelming 
when  we  read  the  accounts  of  what  is 
happening  now  to  our  Army  in  Vietnam 
that  the  boys  ought  to  be  brought  home 
not  in  6  years,  but  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  sooner. 
If  the  Hatfield-McGovern  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  I  think  it  would  pre- 
cipitate a  course  of  events  which  would 
result  in  negotiations  much  sooner  than 
even  the  end  of  the  year.  I  think  negotia- 
tions would  begin  much  sooner,  because 
if  that  is  the  precondition,  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  adopt  it  and  the  enemy  could 
rely  upon  it.  that  we  are  going  to  with- 
draw, then  I  think  the  negotiations  could 
begin. 

As  evidenced  and  demonstrated  by  the 
French  when  they  began  negotiations  so 
soon  after  their  decision,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  proceed  to  solve  the 
matter  very  quickly.  In  their  case  it  was 
a  matter  of  5  weeks  or  so. 


I  cannot  exaggerate  or  overstate  the 
importance  of  the  principles  of  the  Hat- 
field-McGovern amendment  being 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

I  certainly  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  persistence  and 
eloquence  with  regard  to  this  matter.  I 
will  support  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT)  for  his  very  erudite  remarks  this 
morning.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  relating  to  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovern*  and  I  intro- 
duced in  the  previous  Congress  and  will 
introduce  in  this  session.  Pertinent  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  not  only  does  it  relate  to  the  ques- 
tion of  funding  this  war.  but  also  it  would 
specify  a  time  limitation  for  future  fund- 
ing, to  December  31.  Also  he  discussed 
our  amendment  on  ending  the  draft.  A.s 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  probably 
remembers,  we  had  a  recent  court  case 
entitled  Orlando  versus  Laird,  which 
waj  decided  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  on  April  20.  1971.  This  was 
on  an  appeal  from  a  lower  District 
Court's  action  to  challenge  the  constitu- 
tionahty  of  the  Vietnam  War.  The  dis- 
trict court  had  held  with  the  challengers 
at  that  time,  and  the  case  was  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  of  appeals,  where  it 
was  reversed.  It  was  reversed  for  two 
basic  reasons.  One  reason  was  that  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  funds  for  the 
war,  which  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment  would  bring  to  an  end  on 
December  31.  Second,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  this  war  was  constitutional 
because  Congress,  as  in  the  first  instance, 
had  granted  extension  of  the  draft  dur- 
ing the  war  and  had  the  power  to  halt 
the  induction  power  of  the  President  any 
time  it  wanted. 

So  on  two  counts  the  Court  was  saying 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  take 
action  on  this  entire  question  related  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  We  will  be  bringing 
these  arguments  forward  at  the  time  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
McGovERN)  and  I  introduce  our  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
touched  on  another  facet  of  this  war 
when  he  brought  up  the  diiig  problem 
within  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  corrected  by  some  great  educa- 
tional or  medical  program  to  try  to  deal 
with  results.  The  solution  is  to  take  those 
men  out  of  that  environment  where  they 
are  subjected  to  heroin  usage,  doldrums, 
and  apathy  that  creeps  uito  the  military 
life  over  there.  So  anyone  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  heroin  problem,  as  it 
has  been  stated,  should  be  more  con- 
cerned about  getting  our  men  out  of 
there  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  something 
that  deserves  full  disclosure  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  can  no  longer  accept  secret  schedules 
and  unstated  time  programs  for  with- 
drawal. This  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
schedule  and  I  do  not  think  the  President 
can  any  longer  hide  his  program  imder 
a  bushel  basket  and  say,  "It  Is  in  my  good 
time  and  in  my  good  judgment."  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  were  two 
points  in  the  case  the  Senator  just  re- 
ferred to.  I  take  it  from  what  the  Senator 
said  that  the  court  did  not  accept  the 
view  that  a  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  could  do  as  he  pleased.  As  the 
Senator  emphasized.  Congress,  by  au- 
thorizing the  draft  and  appropriating 
the  money  exercises  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Court  did  not  say,  did  it.  that  as 
Commander  in  Chief  he  can  wage  the 
war  any  way  he  likes?  Did  it  say  that? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  No. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  The  Court,  then,  is  not  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  Mr.  Katzenbach,  or  Mr.  Acheson  in 
their  theory  that  Congress  has  no  busi- 
ness in  foreign  relations  and  that  the 
war  power  is  obsolete.  The  Court  did  not 
agree  with  them,  did  it? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  No. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  did  not  have  to 
wait  for  the  Court  to  comment  on  that. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  to  go  back  to  the 
Constitution  and  read  the  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  It  is 
only  as  determined  by  Congress.  He  is 
the  first  admiral,  as  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton said,  and  he  is  the  first  general. 
That  is  all  his  power  represents.  He  is 
the  first  admiral  and  the  first  general 
of  those  forces  determined  by  Congress 
under  article  vni. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Constitution,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Former  Attorney  General  Kat- 
zenbach, who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Acheson,  a  former  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State,  and  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  within  the  last  month,  vir- 
tually said  that  as  Commander  in  Chief 
he  can  do  as  he  pleases  with  our  troops 
in  the  world.  They  have  abandoned  the 
Constitution, 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Court  as  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned,  sustained  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with  which  I 
agree.  I  think  it  is  correct. 

Now.  all  we  have  to  do  is  persuade 
Congress  to  live  up  to  its  constitutional 
responsibility.  Tlie  Senate  has  to  ex- 
ercise its  power.  If  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  continue  the  war  and  have 
our  boys  stay  there  and  become  drug 
addicts  and  all  the  rest,  they  can  do  it; 
but  if  they  reject  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. I  believe  the  Senator  is  clarify- 
ing the  situation.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  and  Congress.  We.  as  a 
part  of  Congress,  have  to  authorize  it 
or  not. 

It  presents  some  problem  on  the  draft 
because  in  principle  I  have  not  yet  been 
convinced  that  over  a  long  period  a  pro- 
fessional army  alone  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  democratic  system.  But  I  am  torn  by 
the  matter  of  prolonging  the  war.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  continue  the  war.  It 
presents  a  difficulty  and  I  have  to  even- 
tually resolve  those  things.  It  does  mud- 
dy the  water. 
But  the  heroin  problem  and  the  de- 
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morallzation  of  our  forces  has  become 
a  serious  problem  to  military  men.  Gen- 
eral Shoup  in   the  last  2   weeks  testi- 
fied that  he  thinks  It  is  horrible  what  it 
is  doing  to  our  Armed  Forces,  especially 
the  enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned 
officers  who  are  subjected  to  the  worst 
part  of  it.  That  is  of  sreater  importance 
to  our  national  security  than  what  hap- 
pens in  Vietnam.  How  this  can  be  put 
before  the  interest  of  our  own  people 
and  our  country  is  beyond  mv  compre- 
hension. General  Shoup  is  an  old  marine 
but  he  is  interested  in   al!   the  Armed 
Forcer;. 
I  roneTatu'ate  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HATTIET  D.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator.  I  would  like  to  add  one  small 
statement.  Prior  to  the  Senator's  arrival. 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  take  the  time  to 
read  the  Record  on  this  matter,  I  think 
I  made  a  statement  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  draft  being  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  would  appreciate  very  much  If 
the  Senator  would  take  the  opportunity 
to  read  those  remarks  because  this  is 
a  ver>-  good  question  that  has  been  raised 
in  a  very  profound  way  by  many  people. 
If  the  Senator  will  read  the  statement  in 
the  Record  he  will  find  there  is  an  over- 
whelming- amoimt  of  evidence  from  our 
history  and  the  history  of  other  countries 
which  would  indicate  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  democratic  system  to  have 
a    volimteer    army,    a    non-conscripted 
army,  and  that  it  is  the  best  method  of 
manpower  procurement.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  be  persuaded  by 
that  argument  as  well  as  the  argument 
with  respect  to  heroin.  I  think  repeal  of 
the  draft  could  stand  on  many  founda- 
tions. The  Senator's  judgment  could  be 
.j'i.^tifled  for  many  different  reasons. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
>Tr.  STENNIS.  I  have  one  question  I 
wish   to   address   to   the  Senator  from 
Aikansas. 

I  heartily  approve  what  I  understood 
the  Senator's  position  to  be  with  respect 
to    the    all-volunteer,    all-professional 
militarj'    service.   As   I   imderstood    the 
Senator,  he  said  he  had  great  misgivings 
about  the  adoption  of  such  a  system.  Is 
that  correct?  Will  the  Senator  enlarge 
on  his  statement?  It  is  very  significant. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do.  For  example, 
one  thing  impressive  to  me  is  the  effect 
of  the  draft.  These  veterans  against  the 
war  came  here  and  made  such  a  per- 
suasive case  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  elsewhere.  They 
were  not  professional  soldiers  or  gradu- 
ates of  the  Academies.  Their  influence  in 
putting  this  war  in  perspective  for  the 
American  people  and  for  the  Congress 
was,  I  think,  significant.  I  realize  that 
the  administration  has  tried  to  ridicule 
them  and  the  Vice  President  has  made 
fun  of  them.  I  think  that  is  the  grossest 
kind  of  libel  they  have  undergone.  One 
of  their  spokesmen,  who  was  so  criticized, 
had  two  Purple  Hearts  and  a  Silver  Star. 
There  were  many  there  without  legs  or 
arms.  But  these  people  represented  the 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  having  the 
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draft  Is  to  infuse  the  military  with  peo- 
ple from  all  sections  and  sectors,  and 
keep  them  responsive  to  the  sentiments 
and  the  will  of  the  people,  so  that  they 
do  not  ^et  themselves  apart  from  societv, 
with  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of 
modern  life,  witli  everyone  living  in 
hou-es  all  over  the  world  where  we  have 
ba.^os.  like  the  President  has,  and  their 
getting  the  idea  that  everjbodv  lives 
that  way.  They  should  be  closer" to  the 
peoi'io.  Thi.s  in  a  matter  of  the  necessity 
of  a  draft  as  an  in.strum?ntality.  True 
we  did  not  have  the  draft  for  many  vears,' 
"nd  we  used  it  only  when  we  needed  it; 
in  other  words,  when  we  were  at  war. 

\yhat  bothers  me  in  this  particular 
question  is  the  effect  of  the  draft  on  the 
war  in  Vi-tnam.  I  would  do  almost  anv- 
thing  I  could,  that  was  not  illegal,  to  stop 
that  war.  I  have  made  every  argument 
I  can  against  it.  I  am  tempted.  I  am  torn 
over  the  temptation,  if  it  would  take  that 
to  stop  the  war,  to  vote  to  end  the  draft. 
I  am  for  the  amendment  v.hich  would 
cut  off  the  funds  for  continuing  the  war 
I  am  certainly  for  that  without  reserva- 
tion. The  only  thing  that  has  bothered 
me  about  the  draft  Is  the  element  I  have 
mentioned.  If  we  adopt  a  policy  to  have 
in  the  military  nobody  e.xcept  profession- 
als, if  we  are  going  to  give  them  the  re- 
muneration that  will  keep  them  in  the 
noilitary,  we  are  going  to  create  a  ca^^te. 
an  elite,  which  might  lose  all  interest  in 
the   preservation   of   our   constitutional 
system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
engage  my  colleague  in  a  colloquv  in  that 
regard.  I  think  it  would  be  very  impor- 
tant to  have  this  exchange  in  the  Rec- 
ord. It  strikes  at  the  core  of  a  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  in  this  body  about 
the  draft. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
for  an  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  am  struck  by  his  statement  that  he 
would  do  anything  short  of  something 
illegal  to  do  that.  While  I  appreciate 
that,  it  strikes  me  as  important  that  the 
instrument  of  our  national  policy  that 
permitted  us  to  slip  into  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  the  draft,  so,  holding  anathema 
the  result,  he  would  also,  I  would  hope, 
hold  anathema  what  permitted  that  war 
to  be  brought  about. 

Let  me  cite  for  my  colleagues  a  case 
in  Alaska  which  demonstrates  that  ju5t 
the  opposite  of  what  the  Senator  sug- 
gests happens.  The  military  is  held  aloof 
and  held  aside  when  there  is  conscription, 
not  when  we  have  volunteers,  because 
when  we  have  volunteers  we  are  prepared 
to  pay  them  a  proper  wage  to  render  serv- 
ice to  our  society,  just  as  civil  servants 
are  paid  a  proper  wage  to  render  service. 
Being  paid  that  proper  wage,  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  live  within  the 
civiUan  economy.  But  in  Alaska  they  are 
held  on  the  bases  because  they  cannot 
live  within  that  economy  since  thev  do 
not  receive  a  decent,  livable  wage. 

I  would  plead  with  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  to  read  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  was  not 
praising  it  out  of  order  when  I  said 
the  statement  he  presented  today  will 


be  the  benchmark  of  the  whole  debate 
on  the  draft,  because  it  goes  to  the  ac- 
cession and  combat  arguments. 

More  importantly.  I  point  out  that  it 
was  not  a  draftee  who  came  back  and 
talked  about  My  Lai;  It  was  an  enli.stee; 
it  was  a  volunteer.  I  was  a  volunteer. 
Many  Member?  of  this  body  were  volun- 
teers. We  enlisted  en  the  basis  of  patriot- 
ism. 

It  is  the  volunteers  who  engage  in  these 
legitimate  protest-.  So  it  is  the  draftee, 
pressed  into  service,  who  i^  least  likely 
to  reveal  what  is  wrong  and  who  will  not 
be  the  person  who  has  pnde  ir.  his  sei-v- 
ice. 

The  figuies  the  majority  ler:d?r  in- 
serted in  the  Record  on  NATO  are  fig- 
ures brought  forward  by  Lieutenant 
Ccl.  nel  King,  who,  in  my  mind,  did  a 
tremendous  service  to  tliis  Nation.  It  was 
not  a  c-raftce  who  did  that  yeoman's 
.service:  it  was  a  man  who  had  pride  in 
cur  militarj-. 

In  our  history  we  have  h.id  ni.:e  v.-ars. 
four  and  a  half  of  them  with  a  draft 
and  four  and  a  half  of  thorn  without  a 
draft.  In  cur  Revolutionary,'  V/?r.  our 
most  important,  we  did  not  have  a  draft. 
In  our  Spanlth-American  War  we  did 
not  have  a  draft.  In  our  war  with  Mex- 
ico v.e  did  not  have  a  draft.  Half  of  the 
Civil  War  was  fought  without  a  draft. 
The  First  World  War  could  have  been 
fought  without  a  draft. 

This  is  what  the  draft  does,  and  this 
is  the  core  item.  If  we  have  a  society  of 
representative  government,  which  -ve  all 
say  we  do,  and  if  this  Government  finds 
!•;  necessary— unles.'^  there  is  a  danger  of 
nnminent    invasion,    as    there    was    in 
World  War  n — to  impre.-s  people  into 
the  military  to  effect  its  policy,  there  is 
-something     wrong.     There    should    be 
enough  people  in  a  representative  gov- 
ernment to  volunteer,  to  have  a  patriotic 
commitment  to  do  the  job.  If  that  pa- 
triotism is  not  there,  as  it  is  not  with 
respect  to  Vietnam,  then  we  should  not 
burden  our  people  with  a  continuation 
of  that  policy.  So,  in  a  representative 
government,  people  should  stand  up  and 
say,  "I  believe  In  my  country  and  I  am 
going  to  enlist."  That  should  be  auto- 
niatic  in  a  representative  government. 
If  it  is  not,  it  should  immediately  ring 
a  bell  indicating  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  activity  we  are  pursuing. 
Regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
majority  will,  there  is  something  wrong 
if  people  will  not  volunteer  In  a  system 
of  representative  government. 

In  my  mind,  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
our  system  of  representative  government 
is  the  volunteer  aspect  of  a  volunteer 
military  policy.  What  does  the  most  harm 
is  conscription,  because  that  develops 
a  voracious  appetite  in  people,  it  is  in- 
efficient and  costly,  and  it  permits  lax- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  other  people.  Peo- 
ple can  then  say,  "We  can  do  that.  We 
can  stop  them  in  Vietnam.  We  will  go  do 
it  in  Vietnam.  We  have  18,000  people  in 
the  Philippines." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  difTerence 
does  it  make  if  they  were  all  trained  and 
ready  to  go  as  volimteers,  when  they 

were  paid  more  than  schoolteachers 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  will  not  be. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  not? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Because,  first  of  all,  we 
do  not  need  the  force  level  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  have  let  ourselves  get  to 
a  level  of  3.500,000  men  under  arms. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  going  to 
need  thsm.  anyway.  We  have  all  these 
sophisticated  weapons.  All  one  has  to 
do  to  start  a  w-ar  is  punch  a  button. 

Mr.  GR.WEL.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  when  the  politicians  in  1948  were 
push'ng  for  the  draft  we  had  1,300.000 
men  i  ndcr  arms.  That  was  during  the 
full  burgeoning  of  the  cold  war.  They 
felt  we  had  to  have  that  level  in  order  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  enemy,  be- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  at  that  time.  So  they 
decided  that  what  we  needed  as  a  Nation 
was  to  tet  that  level  at  2  million  men. 
Now  v.e  have  another  set  of  politicians 
and  military  leaders  who  believe  that 
today,  with  the  computerized  battle- 
field and  pushbutton  weapons,  we  need, 
net  2  million  imder  arms,  but  2,500,000 
men  under  arms.  That  argument  can  be 
made  all  by  itself,  but  it  really  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  I  have  de- 
lineated, which  Is  that  under  our  sys- 
tem, where  a  proper  policy  is  being  pur- 
sued, people  should  volimteer  for  it,  and 
not  be  pressed  into  service  or  be  pimished 
if  they  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  very  per- 
sua,>;ive  argument. 

Th?  thing  that  bothers  me  most  now 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  said  a 
moment  ago  about  the  court  saying  that 
by  voting  for  the  draft,  you  thereby  au- 
thorize or  endorse  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  I  h?id  not  really  considered  that 
very  seriously  before,  because  we  do  not 
vote  for  the  draft  just  for  the  war;  we 
vote  for  a  draft  for  anywhere.  A  man 
di'afted  under  this  law,  as  I  understand, 
can  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  world,  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  just  for  the 
war.  But  the  court  taking  the  attitude 
that  it  is  an  endorsement  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  which  I  take  it  was  the  impli- 
cation of  what  the  Senator  said,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  like  that  idea. 

The  first  time  I  really  began  to  turn 
against  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  when 
Secretary  Rusk  said,  "By  voting  for  for- 
eign aid  for  Vietnam,  you  helped  make  a 
commitment  which  is  consistent  with  the 
condurt  of  the  war." 

In  that  way  he  was,  in  I  thought  a 
very  strained  and  unpersuasive  way,  say- 
ing that  we  authorized  the  war  by  ap- 
proving foreign  aid  bUls. 

I  would  be  very  embarrassed  if  I  voted 
for  the  extension  of  the  drsift  and  it  was 
thrown  in  my  face  that  I  thereby  voted 
to  continue  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  may  answer  my 
colleague,  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  throwm  in  his  face,  because  a 
free  nation,  that  is  not  under  threat  of 
invasion  or  attack  does  not  need  the 
draft. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly  we  are 
not  under  any  threat  of  Invasion,  and 
we  never  have  been,  from  Vietnam.  How 
could  the  court  think  we  would  have  put 
the  draft  in  effect  to  avoid  an  invasion 
by  Vietnam? 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Of  course  the  argument 
is  that  if  we  do  not  fight  the  war  in  Viet- 
nnm.  the  dominoes  are  all  going  to  fall 
down. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  ridiculous 
argument.  I  never  have  subscribed  to 
that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleague  would  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
very  important  tact  that,  as  a  free  na- 
tion with  a  representative  government 
that  is  not  in  any  danger  of  being  in- 
vaded, we  do  not  need  the  draft,  and 
that  the  only  valid  argument  for  re- 
taining the  draft  is  that  we  are  waging 
a  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  And  if  that  war 
is  wrong,  then  in  all  coixscience  we  should 
not  have  the  draft. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  have  to  say 
that  the  Senator  is  verj'  persuasive. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  is  very 
kind. 

M;-.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  give  the  mat- 
ter further  consideration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  both  my  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  for  the  col- 
loquy. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virglrua.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  until  1:30  p.m.  today,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged  to  both  sides. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12:42 
p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:30 
p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  'Mr.  Chh-es^  . 

QVORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  against 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  pending  business  Is  pro- 
posed amendment  No.  106  to  amendment 
76,  to  H.R.  6531  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1987;  to  In- 
crease military  pay;  to  authorize  mili- 
tary active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  known  as  the 
Hatfield  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
not  detain  the  Senate  at  great  length 
on  this  important  matter.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, because  it  strikes  at  the  very 
vitals  of  the  entire  bill;  and  if  tliis 
amendment  snould  pass  and  become  law, 
then,  in  sub.stance  and  in  effect,  the 
active,  creative  part  of  the  bill  would 
be  the  controlling  part,  and  it  would  kill 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Tliere 
could  be  no  more  inriuctions  into  any 
of  the  services,  and  we  would  have  gone 
to  the  so-called  voluntary  concept  not 
only  for  the  Army,  but  for  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  as  well. 
I  say,  with  all  deference  to  everyone, 
that  this  would  be  without  any  substan- 
tial prepaiation  whatsoever,  and  no  al- 
ternative method  to  take  the  place  of 
our  system  that  we  have  now. 

I  wish  to  say  this  about  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  his  attitude:  There 
could  not  be  anyone  more  sincere  or 
more  consistent  than  he  has  been  and 
still  is  about  this  matter,  as  well  as  other 
matters  that  he  works  on.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  while  he  was  Governor 
of  Oregon,  there  would  be  meetings  of 
the  State  Governors,  and  there  would 
be  resolutions  about  the  war  in  Vietnajn, 
and  I  remember  that  one  time,  as  I  read 
the  news  report,  49  Governors  voted  to 
back  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  one  voted 
no,  and  that  one  was  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

That  goes  away  back.  He  is  very 
sincere  about  it.  He  has  been  sincere  and 
consistent  here  on  the  Senate  floor  since 
he  became  a  Member  of  this  body.  And 
the  rest  of  the  Senator's  life  is  consistent 
with  the  position  of  meaning  what  he 
says  and  saying  what  he  means  as  well. 
So  I  have  no  thought  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything, 
even  in  the  heat  of  debate,  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  sentiments  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed. 

But  with  all  deference,  I  say  again, 
every  vote  that  we  have  had — now,  this 
is  not  a  happy  day  here  in  the  Senate, 
to  be  having  to  vote  for  this  bill — has 
been  a  hard  vote  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  amendment.  It  is  not  a  popular 
thing  to  do. 

I  have  never  had  a  more  convincing 
experience  here  than  on  this  biU,  when 
the  majority  of  Senators,  time  after 
time,  marched  up  to  the  line  and  did 
the  thing  that  was  most  difiBcult.  The 
hard  vote  was  what  the  majority  cast. 
In  every  vote  that  has  come  up  so  far, 
the  majority  has  said  in  one  way  or  an- 
other— rather  substantially  in  some  in- 
stances— "We  think  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  the  draft." 

We  may  vary  as  to  how  long,  but  these 
votes  have  well  established  the  fact  that 
the  bin  as  reported  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  is  thought  to  be 
necessary,  at  least  for  some  time  in  the 
future. 

So  what  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
not  talking  about  just  the  war.  This  biU 
is  not  designed  to  take  care  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  not  designed  to  take 
care  of  NATO  or  the  people  of  Western 
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Europe.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  the  military  manpower  to 
man  our  forces  in  the  air,  on  the  ground, 
and  at  sea — the  military  manpower 
necessary  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  main  purpose 
of  this  bill. 

The  other  matters  are  connected,  and 
they  have  some  bearing — such  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  or  NATO,  which  we  debated 
here  for  a  week.  They  have  a  relevancy. 
But  we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball 
and  remember  what  the  main  purpose 
of  the  bill  is.  It  is  to  supply  enough  of 
the  proper  kind  of  manpower. 

You  can  go  down  here  and  out  yonder 
and  everywhere  and  pick  up  some  bodies, 
and  you  might  get  them  for  a  bonus  or 
an  increase  in  pay.  But  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  necessary  manpower  of  the 
proper  kind  of  which  a  percentage  at 
least  will  have  the  talent  and  the  dedica- 
tion and  the  character  and  the  know- 
how  to  man  what  we  consider  our  neces- 
sary- military  machine — the  weapons  we 
may  need  for  our  protection.  I  shall  elab- 
orate in  the  future  about  the  very  high 
integrity  that  is  required  for  many  of 
these  positions. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  get  enoueh 
of  that  type  of  men  through  the  so-called 
voluntai-y  system,  there  is  no  method, 
there  is  no  plan,  there  is  no  effective  ma- 
chinery to  put  into  motion  that  will  do 
it.  at  least  not  for  2  years;  but  this  bill 
would  just  knock  it  out  at  once. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  manpower  and  the 
method  really  of  obtaining  that  man- 
power. This  is  getting  right  down  to  the 
grubbinar.  That  is  what  the  bill  does. 
It  provides  the  procedural  and  the  oper- 
ational method  of  obtaining  this  man- 
power. 

The  argument  has  been  made  here. 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  get  them,  but  we 
are  going  to  get  them  through  voluntary 
means."  and  they  support  that  argu- 
ment with  the  Gates  Commission  report. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  very  high 
regard  for  Mr.  Gates,  the  former  Secre- 
tarv-  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
knew  him  well  when  he  was  Assistant 
Secretarj-  and  Deputy  and  then  when  he 
was  the  full  Secretar>'. 

I  did  not  agree  with  the  reasoning  of 
that  report  from  the  beginning,  but  I 
had  a  very  satisfactory  conference  with 
him.  Then,  this  calendar  year,  after  the 
Gates  Commission  report  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  was  no  longer 
proposed  and  no  longer  recommended — 
in  effect,  they  said  it  was  inadequate  for 
tiie  present  time — I  nevertheless  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Gates  when  we  were  holding 
these  hearings  and  spoke  to  him  about 
CDming  here  to  testify.  I  told  him  he 
would  be  welcome.  I  am  not  disclosing 
any  confidential  matter.  We  just  had 
this  open,  frank  talk  about  it.  The  in- 
vitation was  extended.  It  was  not  re- 
jected and  it  was  not  accepted.  It  was 
just  left  there,  and  nothing  else  devel- 
oped. We  agreed  that  if  anything  new 
developed  as  I  saw  it,  I  would  call  him. 
and  if  anything  new  developed  as  he 
saw  it.  he  would  call  me  That  proved  to 
be  the  end  of  the  matter. 
I  am  not  rejecting  the  man,  I  rejected 


the  reasoning.  Still,  I  was  willing  to  give 
him  all  the  time  he  wanted,  and  he  fully 
understood  that. 

So  I  respectfully  say  that  the  report 
has  been  rejected  not  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  but  also  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  It  has  been  rejected  by 
the  House.  This  is  a  House  bill.  It  has 
been  rejected  by  the  committee  and  by 
the  House. 

So  when  we  get  down  to  the  real  grub- 
bing, I  am  really  surprised  to  find  that 
such  a  high  percentage  of  the  men — the 
record  shows — were  induced  to  volunteer 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  approaching 
the  time  when  they  would  be  called. 

I  did  not  take  the  Gates  Commission 
report  lightly.  Last  year,  as  soon  as  I 
could,  after  the  passage  of  the  militarj- 
bill,  I  went  out  on  a  mission  of  my  own, 
because  I  did  not  beheve  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Gates  Commission,  wise  as 
they  were,  had  talked  with  the  GIs.  I 
wanted  to  get  to  the  grassroots  of  this 
matter  and  see  how  they  felt. 

I  started  out  on  Labor  Day.  I  believe 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  was  the  first  place  I 
visited.  I  went  to  an  Army  installation  in 
Alaska.  I  went  to  an  Army  installation 
in  Louisiana.  I  visited  an  Air  Force  in- 
stallation in  Texas — I  believe  I  visited 
three  in  Texas. 

I  sent  this  word  in  advance: 

I  want  to  talk  to  small  groups  of  men,  I 
want  some  who  have  Just  arrived  there  for 
Induction.  I  want  some  who  have  just  fin- 
ished their  basic  tranung.  I  want  some  who 
are  Just  leaving  for  Vietnam.  I  want  some 
who  have  Just  returned  from  Vietnam.  I  want 
some  who  are  sergeants,  some  who  are  cor- 
porals, some  who  are  lieutenants,  and  some 
who  are  captains.  I  want  to  meet  in  a  room 
with  closed  doors,  with  them  alone,  no  one 
there  e.xcept  the  group,  and  I  will  be  the 
visitor.  I  want  them  to  ask  me  questions,  and 
I  will  ask  them  questions. 

I  went  at  the  matter  in  a  methodical 
way,  and  in  that  manner  I  interviewed 
more  than  a  thousand  men  of  the  types 
and  groups  I  have  mentioned.  I  put  two 
major  questions  to  them.  One  concerned 
the  war.  I  just  mention  that  in  passing. 
The  primary  questiwi  was,  "What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  situation  if  we  had  no 
Selective  Service  Act  and  everything  was 
up  just  for  the  volunteers?"  I  talked  to 
them  and  told  them  who  I  was,  what  my 
mission  was,  and  what  my  duties  were 
here  in  the  Senate ;  and  I  could  tell,  when 
I  got  their  confidence,  that  one  thing  was 
I  was  going  to  let  them  ask  me  questions, 
and  I  talked  on  before  asking  the  ques- 
tions untU  I  felt  I  had  gotten  their  con- 
fidence, and  then  I  asked  each  man  in 
the  group  of  15  or  18,  whatever  it  was, 
the  question  as  to  what  he  thought  about 
the  draft  and  would  he  be  there  had  it 
not  been  in  existence,  and  so  forth.  I  did 
not  ask,  "Do  you  agree  with  what  has 
been  said?"  I  asked  each  one  of  them  the 
question,  and  I  made  notes  as  I  went 
along,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  90 
percent  to  92  percent  of  these  young  fel- 
lows said  they  would  not  be  in  the  service 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  that  was  bearing  down  on  them, 
which  is  no  reflection  on  them.  That  is 
as  American  as  anything  else. 

The  first  thing  I  mentioned  to  a  group 
of  Air  Force  recruits  was.  "The  record 


shows  you  are  all  volimteers;  is  that  not 
correct?"  Well,  they  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  while  but  no  one  changed  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face.  I  swimg  around  un- 
til I  got  their  confidence  better  and  then 
I  said.  "I  have  already  mentioned  that 
you  are  all  volunteers  according  to  the 
record,  is  that  not  correct?"  And  at  that 
time  they  all  broke  out  laughing.  They 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  they  were  vol- 
unteers. They  told  me  the  circumstances 
were  that  they  enlisted  in  order  to  get  a 
choice,  but  the  real  reason  behind  it  all 
was  the  prospect  of  being  drafted.  That  is 
the  American  pattern,  as  I  say. 

I  found  that,  all  the  way  through,  to 
be  about  the  same.  No  more  convincing 
thing  could  happen  to  a  person  than  to 
sit  there  and  talk  to  those  boys.  I  was 
en.joying  it  so  much,  I  was  not  working, 
but  I  stayed  there  with  one  group.  I  re- 
member, until  7 :  45  at  night,  one  hour  and 
a  half  late  for  a  social  engagement  there 
on  the  post  which  I  had  made. 

They  were  telling  me  the  truth.  How- 
ever. I  was  challenged  by  one  young  fel- 
low who  said.  "You  are  out  here  using  us 
as  a  front,  as  an  experiment.  It  has  al- 
ready been  established  as  a  fact  that  the 
volunteer  system  will  work."  I  remember 
him  expressing  himself.  I  said  to  him. 
"Well  now.  where  did  you  get  that  idea?" 
He  said.  "I  read  it  in  the  newspaper."  I 
said.  "Well  what  did  you  read  about  it?  ' 
He  replied,  "I  read  about  the  Gates  Com- 
imssioii  report." 

He  was  basing  his  statement  on  the 
fact  that  he  thought  some  wise  men  had 
determined  this  matter  and  therefore  it 
was  a  fact  and  I  was  a  troublemaker. 

I  tell  you  that,  Mr.  President,  to  show 
that  this  was  not  unanimous.  But  all  the 
way  through,  the  trend  of  the  answers 
was  substantially  the  same.  These  boys 
were  from  all  over  the  United  States.  One 
group  had  not  even  been  there  long 
enough  to  get  their  hair  cut.  I  went  down 
with  some  of  them  the  next  morning 
early  when  they  were  to  get  their  hair- 
cuts. I  got  down  to  the  grass  roots  level  in 
talking  to  those  1.000  men.  I  am  sure. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas gave  another  sound  reason  but 
that  is  a  matter  for  future  determination. 
I  found  out  now — I  got  the  percentages 
later — according  to  the  Air  Force,  their 
own  records  show  that  47  percent  of  their 
first-term  men  were  induced  to  join  by 
the  draft.  I  think  it  is  higher  than  that, 
but  according  to  the  record,  that  is  what 
it  is. 

The  Navy  figure  is  42  percent  of  all  its 
first-term  men.  Someone  in  the  Navy, 
keeping  the  ofiBcial  record,  put  down  that 
many  as  being  draft  induced. 

The  figure  on  the  Marines  is  33  per- 
cent. They  have  the  best  recruiting  sys- 
tem. I  think,  of  any  of  the  services.  I  do 
not  say  they  are  better  than  all  the  rest, 
but  they  make  a  fine  appeal  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  records,  33  percent  were  in- 
duced because  of  the  effectiveness  and 
the  long  hand  of  the  draft. 

On  the  Army.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
figures  with  me  yet.  but  it  is  well  over  50 
percent,  according  to  the  record.  I  will 
give  that  precise  percentage  later;  but 
according  to  the  records  that  were  kept 
before  the  Gates  Commission  reported,  or 
before  this  bill  ever  came  up.  the  draft 
inducement  was  the  controlling  factor 
and,  as  I  say,  I  believe  the  figure  is  higher 
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than  that.  But,  anyway,  those  figures  are 
in  the  record. 

My  experience  with  these  men  was  re- 
vealing. I  stayed  with  them  until  I  was 
fully  satisfied  that  that  was  a  very  good 
cross  section,  that  it  was  not  Just  a  pass- 
ing fancy  of  those  who  were  there.  I  do 
not  think  the  yoimg  fellows  knew,  cer- 
tainly at  the  beginning  of  the  group, 
what  the  questions  were  going  tc  be,  as 
I  had  not  talked  to  anyone,  but  the  an- 
swers were  consistent  all  the  way 
through.  I  did  not  finish  up  on  that  until 
some  time  in  late  November,  as  I  re- 
member— early  December.  So  that  the 
answers  were  consistent  and  ran  all  the 
way  through. 

I  mention  these  things  as  background 
and  as  bedrock  bottom  on  the  real  facts 
of  life  as  they  are,  not  as  someone  theor- 
ized, calculated,  experimented,  or  con- 
cluded here  in  the  commission.  That  is 
the  way  I  found  it. 

I  talked  to  many  Senators  and  they 
found  the  same  thing,  but  they  can  speak 
for  themselves. 

The  men  in  uniform,  I  do  not  take 
their  recommendations  anyway,  but  ap- 
ply the  facts  the  best  I  can  to  what  com- 
monsense  I  have.  I  want  their  advice  on 
military  matters,  of  course,  but  I  think 
the  commonsense  approach  will  teach  us 
more  about  human  nature.  But  we  can 
find  that  the  military  men  of  experience 
depend  on  the  sergeant — what  we  used 
to  call  the  first  sergeant — they  have  dif- 
ferent names  now — but  these  men  are 
experienced,  particularly  in  the  Army.  I 
have  talked  to  the  young  oflScers  who 
deal  with  these  young  men,  and  to  many 
hardheaded  fellows,  and  if  one  will  ex- 
amine closely  what  a  lot  of  the  military 
men  of  high  rank  say  about  this  system, 
we  will  see  they  have  tongue  in  cheek  to 
an  extent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  I  have  not  finished 
my  speech  yet. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor was  finished  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  AUSTRA- 
LIAN PARLIAMENTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  shortly  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  take  a  brief  recess,  so  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  greet  several  of  our  col- 
leagues from  Britain,  with  an  extra  divi- 
dend today  of  one  of  our  parliamentary 
colleagues  from  Australia. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  now  that 
we  have  a  distinguished  group  of  our 
counterparts  in  the  Chamber  whose  prob- 
lems. I  gathered  from  the  extended  dia- 
log over  the  weekend,  are  at  least  as 
complicated  and  complex  as  ours,  whose 
partisanship  Is  as  statesmanlike  as  ours, 
and  whose  uncertainties  about  the  ab- 
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solute  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  our 
time  are  as  marginal  as  ours. 

This  strikes,  thus,  a  kinship  that  links 
us  all  closely  together,  for  we  all  dis- 
covered In  a  special  conference  that  we 
were  having  on  African  problems  out  in 
Jackson  Hole  over  the  weekend  that  we 
had  very  few  solutions.  We  generally 
agreed  on  the  substance  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  were  less  sure  that  we  were  right 
in  our  various  advocacies.  But  this,  too, 
became  a  link  among  the  parUamentar- 
ians  of  the  governments  of  the  world. 
And  I  would  hope  that  now,  having  ex- 
pressed our  welcome  to  them  and  having 
brought  them  back  down  to  earth  again — 
they  have  been  up  in  the  clouds  for  sev- 
eral days  almost  literally,  several  thou- 
sand feet — having  brought  them  down  to 
sea  level  in  Washington,  that  they  will 
come  to  grips  once  again  with  the  real 
world  instead  of  hving  in  the  attributes 
of  outerspace  in  which  life  of  high  quality 
the  shortcomings  of  man  are  less  visible 
than  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


RECESS 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  10  minutes  so  that  we  may  say 
hello  to  our  colleagues  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Australia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  2:10  p.m.)  took  a  recess  until  2:20 
p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Roth)  . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  jrield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  always  unfail- 
ing courtesy. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  1228, 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  GOLDEN 
EAGLE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12,  I  introduced  S.  1228,  a  bill  to  restore 
the  Golden  Eagle  program  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

My  introductory  statement  listed  Sen- 
ator Metcalf  as  a  cosponsor. 

However,  an  apparent  typographical 
error  on  the  bill  which  was  submitted 
resulted  in  Senator  Metcalf 's  name  not 
appearing  on  the  actual  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  star 
print,  corrected  to  show  Senator  Met- 
calf as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MTT.TTARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 


thorize mihtary  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  manpower  bill.  It  is 
designed  to  raise  the  necessary  tjT>e  of 
manpower  for  all  of  our  services  for  the 
next  2  years;  but  if  this  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to  it  would  take  the 
very  heart  out  of  the  entire  system  suid 
would  not  permit  anyone  to  be  inducted 
into  any  of  the  services  and  thereby 
there  would  be  removed  a  great  part  of 
the  primary  incentive  for  a  high  per- 
centage of  these  men  we  have  in  the 
service. 

I  wish  to  point  out  something  else 
about  the  bill  that  is  directly  in  point 
with  respect  to  the  manpower  bill.  The 
bUl  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  com- 
mittee has  written  in  its  provisions  some 
of  the  most  firm  language  that  has  ever 
been  included  in  a  biU  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

First  is  the  150,000  ceiling  per  year  on 
the  number  of  inductees  that  can  be 
brought  into  the  service  through  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  We  wrote  that  in 
deliberately  and  with  the  intention  of 
putting  a  firmer  and  more  effective  hand 
on  the  manpower  problem.  We  did  pro- 
vide, however,  that  should  there  be  an 
emergency,  which  is  so  declared  by  the 
President  and  reported  to  Congress,  the 
President  could  increase  that  number  of 
giving  his  reasons  therefor.  That  is  a 
commonsense  provision.  One  might  call  it 
an  escape  clause  but  it  is  not  an  escape 
clause,  as  such.  It  is  a  sound  provision 
of  law  that  gives  the  President  the  right 
to  act  in  an  emergency. 

Second,  we  did  not  accept  the  esti- 
mates, the  figures  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  Instrength 
of  the  services,  but  wrote  in  a  reduction 
of  66,000  men,  in  average  strength — that 
is  a  technical  term — which  means  a  re- 
duction of  about  100,000  in  the  in- 
strength; that  is,  in  authorized  military 
manpower. 

This  is  another  instance  in  which  the 
committee  bill  places  the  firm  hand  of 
control  and  review  on  the  entire  man- 
power problem. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.  This  matter  will  be  debated  tomor- 
row and  It  will  be  debated  again  Friday 
when  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, according  to  the  agreement,  and 
also  on  the  Schweiker  amendment  which 
would  limit  the  life  span  of  the  act  itself 
to  1  year. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  today  about  the 
problem  that  will  be  created  by  moving 
too  quickly  to  remove  the  draft,  either 
this  June  30  or  next  Jime  30,  since  it  is 
my  view  that  both  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  are  most 
unwise. 

Both  amendments  presume,  to  some 
extent,  the  validity  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Gates  Commission. 
Like  many  economic  analyses,  the  Gates 
analysis  was  somewhat  weak  in  its  ability 
to  deal  effectively  with  dynamic  situa- 
tions, with  transitions,  such  as  the  tran- 
sition from  a  force  comprised  primarily 
of  men  who  are  drafted  and  draft-moti- 
vated to  a  force  comprised  entirely  of 
men  who  enlist  for  economic  reasons  or 
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reasons  of  personal  commitment.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  discussing 
a  possible,  later,  ideal,  stable  world  in 
which  we  might  be  able  to  have  a  vol- 
unteer army.  I  am  talking  about  the 
problems  of  the  moment,  and  specifically 
about  the  incredibly  serious  dlfflciilties 
which  could  be  created  if  we  tried  to 
completely  change  the  entire  character 
of  our  military  services — all  of  them — 
in  1971  or  1972. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  inconceivable 
to  me  that  within  the  span  of  the  present 
calendar  month,  June  1971,  before  this 
month  is  over,  within  28  days  from  today, 
we  say  it  is  our  sound,  solid  judgment 
that  we  do  not  need  any  longer  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  permit  the  President  to  bring 
anyone  into  the  Service  or  permit  it  to 
stay  on  the  books  so  it  will  be  an  induce- 
ment to  bring  in  this  talent  and  dedica- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  just 
unthinkable  to  me  that  a  majority  here 
could  reach  the  deliberate  conclusion 
that  that  is  the  safest,  soundest,  and  best 
thing  we  could  do  in  this  field  of  prob- 
lems, and  they  are  problems.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  going  to  happen  by  a  long  shot. 

Today  I  will  concentrate  on  the  prob- 
lems which  would  be  created  by  abolish- 
ing the  draft  immediately,  as  is  proposed 
in  the  amendment  before  us.  There  would 
also  be  severe  difficulties,  however,  if  we 
tried  to  completely  change  our  entire 
military  manpower  system  in  as  short  a 
period  of  time  as  1  year  much  less  1 
month.  I  will  discuss  that  issue — which  is 
relevant  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — later  in 
this  debate. 

But,  serious  as  it  is,  a  shortfall  in  the 
numbers  of  men  is  not  the  only  thing 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  precip- 
itate end  to  the  draft.  The  draft  is  vital 
to  our  own  security — it  is  vital  to  provide 
the  men  needed  to  man  the  ships  that 
protect  our  shores  and  the  missiles  and 
bombers  that  do  the  all-important  job  of 
deterring  nuclear  war. 

When  I  called  and  got  the  figures  I 
am  going  to  give  I  was  surprised.  Let  me 
give  some  illustrations.  Over  42  percent 
of  Navy  first-term  enlisted  men  are  moti- 
vated to  enlist  by  the  draft.  That  is  ac- 
cording to  the  record  made  before  this 
matter  came  up  for  debate. 

This  means  that,  on  the  avertige.  about 
3,650  out  of  the  8,600  first-term  enlisted 
men  who  man  our  Polaris  submarines 
would  not  be  serving  if  it  were  not  for 
the  draft. 

We  are  not  talking  only  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam;  it  does  not  involve  NATO  in 
Eurojae  alone. 

The  same  proportion  would  apply  to 
the  38.000  first- term  enlisted  men  needed 
to  man  our  aircraft  carriers:  over  16,000 
of  these,  on  the  average,  would  not  be 
in  their  current  Jobs  without  the  draft. 

I  have  had  an  overdose  of  talk  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  about  NATO 
since  the  debate  started.  I  said  I  wanted 
to  know  about  the  men  who  served  to 
protect  our  shoreline  and  our  missile 
crews  and  our  Polaris  submarine  crews. 
That  is  when  I  started  getting  these 
flg\ires. 

To  be  even  more  specific,  about  245  en- 
listed men  are  needed  to  man  a  typical 


Polaris  submarine.  Fifty-four  of  those 
men,  about  42  percent  of  the  first-term 
men,  would  not  be  on  that  submarine 
today  if  it  were  not  for  the  draft.  About 
4,800  enlisted  men  are  needed  to  man  an 
aircraft  carrier.  About  1,320  of  those  men 
would  not  be  in  the  Navy  if  it  were  not 
for  the  pressure  of  the  draft;  that  is  ac- 
cording to  the  official  record.  I  did  not 
visit  any  of  the  Navy  men,  but  I  have 
already  related  this  afternoon  my  per- 
sonal experience  in  talking  to  young  men 
away  from  their  officers  and  away  from 
everyone  else. 

The  statistics  for  the  Air  Force  indi- 
cate an  even  higher  percentage  of  first- 
term  enlisted  men  motivated  by  the  draft. 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  talking  about 
first-term  enlisted  men. 

Nearly  half — over  47  percent — of  our 
Air  Force  recrmts  are  draft-motivated. 
This  means  that,  on  the  average,  over 
14,000  of  the  25,000  first-term  enlisted 
men  needed  to  keep  our  strategic 
bomber — that  is  the  B-52's — and  the 
tankers  that  go  with  them  and  to  main- 
tain our  Minuteman — that  is  the 
ICBM — missiles  as  a  deterrent  to  nu- 
clear war  are  motivated  to  serve  in  these 
jobs  by  the  draft. 

That  is  what  the  record  shows.  Where 
would  they  be  if  we  had  not  had  the 
draft?  They  would  not  be  on  those  mis- 
sions. They  would  not  be  in  those  places. 
If  the  draft  is  abolished  and  these  men 
elect  not  to  stay  there  and  leave,  there 
will  be  a  vacant  place  there. 

One  may  not  agree  with  the  philo- 
sophy or  the  form  of  government  that 
requires,  but,  like  it  or  not,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  keep  that  stream  of  talented  man- 
power flowing,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  the  draft  renewed,  certainly  until 
there  is  time  to  build  an  alternate  plan 
that  will  work — not  that  somebody 
thinks  will  work,  or  one  that  may  work, 
but  one  that  proves,  by  slow  methods,  it 
will  work. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  will  get  into 
the  volunteer  concept  in  all  the  services. 
I  do  not  think  it  will,  but  if  it  does  work, 
it  will  have  to  be  by  a  slow  process. 

Again,  to  be  specific,  about  200  of  the 
800  enlisted  men  to  keep  a  Strategic  Air 
Command  bomber  squadron  flying 
would  not  be  wearing  a  uniform  if  it 
were  not  for  the  draft.  About  350  of  the 
1,750  men  needed  to  man  a  Minuteman 
wing  would  not  be  in  the  Air  Force  with- 
out the  draft. 

These  are  solid,  hard  facts.  We  need 
not  try  to  argue  how  many  men  are 
working  in  a  commissary  or  post  ex- 
change or  things  of  that  kind.  There  is 
a  lot  about  that  that  I  do  not  like,  but 
that  is  not  going  to  the  heart  of  this 
matter.  We  are  talking  about  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
mind.  I  would  like  to  finish  this  short 
presentation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Moreover,  these  fig- 
ures, which  are  based  on  servicewide 
averages  actually  understate  the  num- 
bers of  men  which  would  be  lacking  in 
these  imits  if  the  draft  were  ended.  This 
Is  because  it  is  unfortxmately  the  case 


that  to  a  very  significant  degree  the 
brighter  men,  the  men  who  are  compe- 
tent to  understand  the  technology  of 
modern  nuclear  weapons,  for  example, 
are  the  men  for  are  draft  motivated. 

That  is  a  key  point  in  this  picture. 
We  absolutely  must  have  enough  men 
with  talent  to  absorb  training  and  learn- 
ing, and  they  must  be  men  of  Integrity 
and  dedication  to  the  extent  that  they 
wlU  make  whatever  sacrifice  is  consistent 
with  staying  on  the  job  alertly  and  stay- 
ing away  from  marihuana  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  drugs.  We  just  must  have  thoee 
men  in  those  key  places. 

The  true  volunteer,  unfortunately, 
has  not  proven,  on  the  average,  to  be  as 
capable  of  performing  these  complex  jobs 
I  have  just  spoken  of. 

I.  of  course,  speak  with  aU  deference. 
I  have  sensed  this  many  times  in  dealing 
with  these  men.  I  raised  these  issues  here 
with  some  of  the  authorities  to  see  what 
they  thought. 

I  want  to  stop  here  to  say  just  a  word 
about  Dr.  Tarr.  who  is  now  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  He  came 
into  office  about  the  time  we  started 
worrying  about  this  bill  and  planning 
hearings  and  trying  to  get  the  issues 
clear.  I  have  not  been  more  Impressed 
with  anybody  at  any  time  since  I  have 
been  in  Washington  than  I  have  with 
this  gentleman.  He  is  straight  and  clean 
and  clear  and  has  competence  galore,  and 
he  is  frank,  strictly  honest,  and  I  believe 
what  he  teUs  me. 

The  data  provided  to  me  by  Dr.  Tan- 
indicates  that  an  Air  Force  study  dated 
July  1970,  shows  that  the  draft-induced 
men  in  that  service  are  better  educated, 
had  better  scholastic  records,  and  did 
better  on  the  Air  Force  tests  than  the 
self-motivated  volunteers. 

This  is  a  field  where  one  cannot  be  ex- 
act about  everything,  but  it  shows  a 
trend. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  draft-motivated 
men  had  above  average  test  scores  com- 
pared to  36  percent  of  the  true  volun- 
teers. Forty-five  percent  of  the  draft- 
motivated  men  could  meet  the  criteria 
for  entering  complex  courses,  while  only 
25  percent  of  the  self-motivated  group 
were  equally  qualified.  Thus,  dependence 
entirely  upon  the  self-motivated,  with- 
out positive  assurance  that  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  group  could  be  improved, 
would  increase  greatly  the  training 
problems  and  lessen  the  numbers  of  men 
required  to  do  such  sophisticated  work 
as  missile  electronic  maintenance — 
maintenance  is  an  important  assign- 
ment— avionics  repair — another  one  that , 
is  important — communications  elec- 
tronics repair  and  weather  forecasting. 

These  weapons  are  so  complicated  and 
so  complex,  loaded  to  the  gills,  so  to 
speak,  with  all  the  new  things  technol- 
ogy can  cause  to  be  invented,  and 
avionics,  and  all  of  the  new  terms,  some 
of  which  are  beyond  me,  all  cranked  into 
these  new  planes,  missile,  submarines, 
and  everything  else  that  goes  with  this 
new  concept.  They  not  only  have  to  be 
operated,  but  also  kept  in  proper  repair. 

So  that  is  why  I  am  putting  my  finger 
on  this  now,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
major  elements  in  all  of  our  manpower 
problems.  It  does  not  take  great  numbers 
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of  them,  but  it  is  through  this  draft 
motivation  that  the  services  are  able  to 
get  them. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  w£is  handling 
an  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  At  that  time  the  FAA 
wanted,  I  believe,  2,000  additional  men 
to  work  in  the  towers.  We  approved  that, 
and  then  were  asked,  at  a  special  hear- 
ing, for  2,000  more.  They  justified  the 
need,  but  I  said  to  the  FAA  representa- 
tives, "You  could  not  get  that  many." 

They  said,  "We  will  get  them." 

I  asked  where  they  were  going  to  get 
them,  and  they  said,  "We  will  take  them 
away  from  the  military." 

The  time  of  these  boys  was  about  up, 
and  they  induced  them  not  to  reenllst, 
but  to  come  with  the  FAA.  That  is  no 
reflection  on  anyone;  it  is  simply  com- 
petition in  the  marketplace.  These  men 
are  trained  there,  and  many  of  them 
come  through  the  Selective  Service  in- 
ducement. 

All  of  this  is  merely  in  corroboration 
of  what  I  find  now,  2  years  later. 

Mr.  President,  this  briefiy  sununarizes 
some  of  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  most 
serious  for  our  own  immediate  security 
if  we  were  to  take  such  a  dangerous  and 
precipitate  act  as  ending  the  draft  before 
we  had  careful  solutions  worked  out  to 
these  problems. 

Let  me  repeat  once  again,  we  are  not 
debating  the  Vietnam  war  here,  we  are 
not  discussing  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  We  are  not  discussing  periph- 
eral issues.  We  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  vote  this  Friday  on  two  amend- 
ments which.  In  my  considered  opinion, 
could,  if  passed,  fundamentally  endan- 
ger the  immediate  security  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States — the  people  who 
live  in  all  these  50  States. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Is  the  Senator  willing 
to  yield  at  this  time  for  a  question  or 
two? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  really  do  not  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
I  are  in  any  conflict  as  to  these  new 
statistics  which  he  has  provided  for  the 
Record  relating  to  the  number  of  draft- 
induced  first-term  enlistees  in  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force,  and  I  understand  the 
Senator  will  provide  such  statistics  for 
the  Army  at  a  later  point. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  if  he  would,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  first-term  enlistees 
and  the  total  number  of  true  volunteers 
within  the  enlisted  rates  of  our  military 
services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  gave  the  figures  as  to 
the  first-termers. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First-termers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  coming  in 
through  the  draft  and  those  coming  in  as 
volunteers,  but  through  draft  motivation. 

When  we  consider  the  figures  on  all 
the  men  that  are  in  the  services  we 
include  those  men  who  have  been  re- 
enlisting  over  and  over.  Many  of  those, 
though,  who  have  enlisted  more  than 
once,  came  in  initially  through  the  same 
process  we  have  been  talking  about.  That 
is  the  way  the  services  find  the  men  who 


have  the  talent  and  the  men  find  them- 
selves, as  to  whether  they  like  the  mili- 
tary well  enough  to  stay  in.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  do  not  want  the  draft  law 
repealed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  is  one  of  these 
interesting  experiences  we  can  go 
through  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
involving  statistical  data  and  studies  that 
tend  to  be  rather  narrowly  based.  In 
order  to  get  a  real  common  base,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  would  not  disagree  with 
the  Pentagon's  statement  that  since 
1965 — which  gives  us  a  6-year  period,  at 
a  time  during  which  we  had  a  3.5  million 
military  force  level  as  a  high  during  the 
Vietnam  period — we  have  had  a  con- 
stant figure  of  2.1  million  true  volimteers, 
not  draft-induced  but  true  volimteers. 

This  is  certainly  what  the  Pentagon 
hsis  given  out  many  times,  both  in  re- 
sponse to  individual  inquiries  and  for 
officisU.  purposes  like  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion study.  So  when  we  talk  about  true 
volunteers — and  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  we 
have  to  delineate  between  the  draft-in- 
duced volunteer  and  the  true  volunteer — 
the  figure  for  true  volunteers  is  based 
upon  a  Pentagon  formula  based  on 
studying  not  only  first-term  enlistments. 
When  they  come  up  with  a  2.1  million 
true  volunteer  level  that  has  remained 
constant  since  1965,  I  would  point  out 
for  the  Record  that  that  is  only  300,000 
fewer  than  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  reconunendations. 

Consequently,  I  would  suggest  that 
with  the  inducement  of  the  pay  increase 
and  other  forms  of  inducements  that  I 
have  talked  about  earlier  today,  we  could 
meet  the  manpower  requirements  that 
we  are  all  interested  in  having  for  the 
maintenance  of  defense  without  the 
draft. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  that  we  are 
not  ending  the  draft  suddenly  and  pre- 
cipitously. Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  if  we  should  fail  to 
extend  the  President's  induction  powers 
beyond  June  30  of  this  year,  1971,  we  still 
have  in  the  pipeline — that  is,  those  who 
are  either  in  the  process  of  being  drafted 
or  who  have  deferments,  and  therefore 
contracts  with  the  govermnent — some  12 
million  men.  So  we  are  not  ending  the 
draft  precipitously  by  not  extending  the 
powers  of  the  President  for  induction 
purposes,  and  I  would  suggest  that  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  when  we  have  all 
these  men  in  the  pipeline  under  the  pres- 
ent draft  program,  when  we  have  all 
these  deferments  that  can  be  called  up 
by  the  President  at  any  time  after  we 
repeal  the  draft  or  fail  to  extend  the  in- 
duction power,  we  still  have  time  to  see 
how  this  pay  increase  and  other  induce- 
ments will  work  to  develop  sui  all-volun- 
teer Army. 

So  I  w£mt  the  record  to  show  that  we 
are  not  taking  any  precipitate  action  or 
hurriedly  moving  to  abolish  the  draft  or 
to  create  an  all-volimteer  army  without 
a  sufficient  transition.  We  have  a  transi- 
tion, and  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
point  to  remember.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows,  we  have  4  million  to- 


day who  are  3A's — that  is,  4  million  men 
who  have  fatherhood  or  hardship  defer- 
ments. We  have  1.3  million  2F's,  student 
deferments.  We  have  213,000  2A  occupa- 
tional deferments.  We  have  19,000  2C 
agricultural  deferments.  We  have  14,000 
apprentice  occupational  deferments. 

Consequently,  we  have  approximately 
12  million  men  in  the  draft  msinpower 
pool  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26,  and 
we  have  13  million  between  26  and  35, 
which  is  the  upper  limit  of  legally  defined 
draft  eligibility. 

So  I  point  out  that  we  are  not  doing 
anjrthing  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi does  not  want  to  do.  I  stand  with 
the  Senator,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  on  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  military  de- 
fense. I  do  not  want  to  see  any  precipitate 
action.  I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Senator  on  that  question.  We 
are  not  involved  in  differences  of  opinion 
here  as  related  to  the  statistics  he  has 
given.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  statis- 
tics he  has  given  are  only  as  to  first-term 
enlistees,  who  represent  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  whole  Military  Establishment. 
When  we  look  at  the  true  picture,  I  think 
we  come  out  with  a  far  different  conclu- 
sion than  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  drawn. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  sielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
without  the  inflow  of  new  material,  the 
flow  of  waters,  or  whatever  one  wishes 
to  call  it,  that  is  coming  in,  when  we  cut 
that  off,  when  we  stop  that  flow,  we  are 
going  to  run  out  of  men  rather  rapidly. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
in  its  present  form,  as  introduced  on 
May  21,  provides  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  person  may  be  Involuntarily  Inducted 
Into  the  Armed  Porcee  of  the  United  States 
after  July  1,  1971. 

That  would  strike  a  line  through  those 
who  have  been  deferred,  would  it  not? 
It  would  leave  them  out.  They  could  not 
be  inducted,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
state the  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  amendment  as  introduced  on  May  21, 
1971,  those  to  whom  the  Senator  re- 
ferred, who  have  been  deferred  by  legal 
action,  could  not  be  inducted  under  the 
terms  of  this  language. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Not  after  the  date  of 
July  1? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  July  1  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Let  me  finish  my  an- 
swer on  this. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  brought  up 
the  figures  that  I  told  them  did  not  give 
a  clear  picture  as  I  saw  it.  The  real  test 
is  that  these  men  that  are  coming  in, 
the  percentage  that  these  first-term  men 
represent;  and  when  we  find  we  are  de- 
pendent on  them,  we  know  that  when  we 
cut  them  off  we  are  going  to  nm  out  of 
material  rather  rapidly,  because  many  of 
them  will  not  stay  when  their  terms  are 
up.  I  say  we  cannot  have  the  ones  com- 
ing in  now,  with  the  training  period  of 
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some  of  these  men  in  the  Air  P\}rce  and 
the  Navy  running  from  12  to  18  months. 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  key  men 
on  the  carriers  who  come  In  through  the 
draft-induced  voluntary  system,  it  takes 
2  years  to  train  them  adequately  for  those 
sensitive  ix)sitions.  We  are  going  to  lose 
them.  Some  of  them  are  in  for  3  years 
and  some  are  in  for  4  years,  but  we  have 
got  a  training  time  in  there  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  We  get  plenty  of  them 
smd  select  from  those  men  who  have  the 
talent.  That  is  the  key  point. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >-ieId? 

Mr.STENNIS.  lyield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
disagree  with  Assistant  Secretary  Kelley 
when  Assistant  Secretary  Kelley  testi- 
fied before  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  that  if  the 
inductions  were  terminated  as  of  June  30, 
1971 — this  June — and  that  if  no  incen- 
tives were  added,  the  greatest  short  fall 
experience  would  be  213,000  men,  which 
would  bring  us  to  a  2.282  million  level,  or 
113,000  if  we  use  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  level  of  2.4  million  men. 

Consequently,  we  are  talking  now  not 
about  the  ability  to  attract  good  men. 
We  are  talking  about  some  basic  statis- 
tics here  that  I  think  we  have  to  have  so 
far  as  making  any  judgment  is  concerned, 
getting  beyond  the  realm  of  opinion  or 
whether  we  are  taking  a  poll  or  a  sur- 
vey. But  here  is  Secretary  Kelley's  testi- 
mony that  very  clearly  says  we  would 
only  be  in  a  shortfall  of  113.000  men  with 
no  incentives  or  pay  increases  or  other 
recommendations  made  by  the  Gates 
Commission. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
disagree  with  Secretary  Kelley  on  that 
Judgment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  found  Mr.  Kel- 
ley to  be  a  capable  secretary.  I  do  not 
cast  any  aspersions  on  him  or  anyone 
else,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  Pentagon 
they  were  told  a  long  time  ago  to  get  up 
figures  and  show  figures  that  would  jias- 
tify  the  volunteer  Army  concept,  and  so 
forth,  and  I  know  that  they  have  worked 
tnighty  hard  on  this.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  have  given  false  figrures,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  his  interpretation  of  those 
figures  is  correct. 

I  am  the  one  who  called  for  the  figures 
on  those  first  termers,  because  I  know 
that  that  is  where  they  get  the  men. 
some  of  whom  have  performed  during 
their  term,  but  that  is  where  they  get 
many  of  those  men  who  stay  with  it. 
They  find  the  talent:  they  discover  who 
is  responsible  and  reliable  and  free  of 
drugs  and  booze  and  so  forth,  for  the 
sensitive  spots. 

When  you  cut  that  off  you  are  just 
not  going  to  be  able  to  go  out  in  the 
marketplace  and  find  enough  men  and 
bring  them  in  and  select  from  them. 
Many  of  them  just  do  not  work  out  and 
do  not  measure  up  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator being  willing  to  yield. 

Here,  again,  we  are  In  a  very  percullar 
situation;  because,  as  I  said  the  other 


day,  those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  to  rely 
upon  some  kind  of  data  and  statistics. 
I  would  think  that  if  we  cannot  rely  up- 
on the  official  testimony  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Kelley  and  other  men  like  him 
when  they  appear  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
give  testimony  they  give  figiu-es  that  they 
hope  will  deny  an  all-volunteer  army. 
They  are  not  advocatmg  It.  Assistant 
Secretary  Kelley  did  not  come  before  the 
Senator's  committee  advocating  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  I  would  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  statistics  he  gave  would 
have  been  the  hardest  statistics  he 
could  have  found  to  fight  the  idea  of  an 
all-volunteer  army. 

Yet.  I  repeat  today  that,  based  upon 
his  own  statements,  his  own  testimony, 
his  own  statistics,  we  would  have,  rough- 
ly, a  short  fall  of  113,000  men  with  no 
incentives.  This  is  his  own  language. 
These  are  his  own  words.  I  find  myself 
troubled.  I  am  terribly  confused.  If  I 
cannot  take  Assistant  Secretary  Kelley's 
testimony,  his  data,  his  statistics,  do  I 
have  to  wait  upon  letters  or  new  studies 
or  new  data?  When  do  I  come  to  a  place 
where  I  can  make  a  judgment  based  upon 
reliable   fimdamental,   solid  figures? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  calculation 
that  Mr.  Kelley  made.  It  is  a  calculation 
that  General  Westmoreland  made  when 
he  said  we  have  to  get  this  volunteer 
army  concept  going.  It  is  a  calculation. 
It  is  contrary-,  I  think,  to  commonsense. 
They  have  a  lot  of  them  calculating, 
but  they  did  not  support  the  Gates  Com- 
mission after  all,  because  they  could 
not  make  it  go  that  fast. 

The  President  called  for  2  years  as  a 
minimum.  They  are  stUl  trying  to  get 
ready,  and  they  might  come  through 
better  than  I  think. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  based  on  cal- 
culations  

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  say  these  fig- 
ures are  false,  but  they  were  alwaj's  try- 
ing to  justify  the  volunteer  army  con- 
cept eventually,  within  the  2  years. 

I  asked  one  general,  an  esteemed  man, 
what  he  could  say  as  a  practical  matter 
to  back  up  the  volunteer  army  concept. 
He  said,  •Well,  we  must  all  have  faith." 
I  do  not  know  what  that  means  in  the 
categorj-  of  trying  to  figure  things. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld  for  one  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
please  give  us,  for  the  record,  what  the 
accession  rate  requirement  is  to  obtain 
a  2.4  million  and  a  2.5  million  level? 
What  accession  rates  would  be  required 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  recall  that  off- 
hand, but  there  are  some  figures  that 
will 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Can  the  Senator  get 
that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  will.  Some  figiues 
are  available. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  ought  to  have 
some  solid  foundation  upon  which  to 
make  a  judgment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Some  figiu-es  are  avail- 
able along  that  hne.  I  do  not  have  them 
in  mind  now,  but  I  wiU  try  to  get  them. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  Assistant  Secretary  Kelley  on 
his  accession  rate  requirement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  point  this 
out:  Secretary  Kelley  is  talking  about 
bodies,  counting  men,  just  men,  by  the 
head.  I  have  been  talking  here  about  the 
quality  of  men,  competent  men,  to  oper- 
ate these  electronic  devices,  to  repair 
them  on  the  carriers,  under  the  sea.  In 
the  submarines,  up  in  the  sky,  in  the 
bombers.  They  go  all  over  the  world.  The 
source  of  supply  of  this  type  of  man 
would  be  cut  off  by  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal. They  are  talented,  they  have  apti- 
tudes, they  have  integrity.  Many  times 
they  have  not  been  discovered  even  by 
their  home  towns.  But  they  get  in  there, 
and  it  appeals  to  them,  and  they  just 
burn  up  the  records  in  developing  mto 
these  kinds  of  fellows. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  ac- 
quainted with  the  quality  studies  made 
by  the  Gates  Commission  between  the 
enlistee  and  the  draftee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  studied  the  Gates 
Commission  report  to  some  extent  and, 
with  all  deference,  before  I  got  through 
with  it,  the  President  had  already 
dropped  it.  He  was  not  stf>.nding  on  it. 
He  went  off  on  another  plan.  So  I  do  not 
believe  it  convinced  those  who  are  m  fa- 
vor of  the  volunteer  army  that  it  is 
sound.  If  it  could  not  convince  them,  I 
knew  it  could  not  convince  me.  I  am  glad 
for  the  Senator  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  like  to  put 
into  the  Record  tomorrow  portions  of 
these  studies,  because  I  think  they  are 
very  interesting  material. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  After  talking  to  those 
GI's — I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  heard  me  speak  about 
it 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  felt  rather  certain 
that  the  Gates  Commission  personnel 
did  not  talk  to  the  GI's  before  they  wrote 
that  report. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the  quality 
of  men  I  find  difficult  to  accept  because, 
coming  from  an  area  of  small  bustoess 
in  free  enterprise,  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  that  the  best  qual- 
ity of  person  to  get  is  a  volunteer,  one 
who  is  committed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  again  the 
quality  statement  about  the  kind  of  men, 
which  is  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Moreover,  these  figures,  which  are  based 
on  service-wide  average  actually  understate 
the  numbers  of  men  which  would  be  lacking 
In  these  units  II  the  draft  were  ended.  ThW 
la  because  It  Is  unfortunately  the  case  that 
to  a  very  significant  degree  the  brighter  men. 
the  men  who  are  competent  to  understand 
the  technology  of  modern  nuclear  weapon* 
for  example,  are  the  men  who  are  draft- 
motivated.  The  true  volunteer,  unfortunate- 
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ly,  has  not  proven,  on  the  average,  to  be  aa 
capable  of  performing  these  complex  jobs  I 
have  just  spoken  of. 

Data  provided  to  us  by  Dr.  Tarr  indicates 
that  an  Air  Force  study  dated  July,  1970, 
shows  that  the  draft-Induced  men  in  that 
service  are  better  educated,  had  better 
scholastic  records,  and  did  better  on  the  Air 
Force  tests  than  the  self-motivated  volun- 
teers. Sixty  percent  of  the  draft-motivated 
men  have  above  average  test  scores  compared 
to  36%  of  the  true  volunteers.  Forty-five  per- 
cent of  the  draft-motivated  men  could  meet 
the  criteria  for  entering  complex  courses, 
while  only  25%  of  the  sell -motivated  group 
were  equally  qualified.  Thus  dependence  en- 
tirely upon  the  self-motivated,  without  posi- 
tive assurance  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
group  could  be  Unproved,  would  increase 
greatly  the  training  problems  and  lessen  the 
numbers  of  men  required  to  do  such  sophisti- 
cated work  as  missile  electronic  maintenance, 
avionics  repair,  communications  electronics 
repair  and  weather  forecasting. 


REORGANIZATION   PLAN   NO.    1    OF 
1971 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  smd 
the  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate,  Senate 
Resolution  108  which  the  clerk  wJU  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  133.  Senate  Resolution  108, 
disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  re- 
ported unfavorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  2  hours  of  debate,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  or 
their  designees. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  majority  leader  has 
yielded  his  time  to  me.  I  think  the  cor- 
rect procedure  here  is  that  the  sponsor 
of  the  resolution  of  disapproval  should 
control  the  time  favoring  the  resolution, 
and  the  opposition  should  be  controlled 
by  someone  opposing.  Inasmuch  as  the 
committee  opposes  the  resolution,  I  prob- 
ably would  be  the  one  to  control  that 
time,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  that 
privilege  and  responsibility  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  the  ranking  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, who  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 
Thus,  I  suggest  that  the  time  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  as  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  . 

Mr.  PER<J5f.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  I  will  accept  that 
responsibility  in  his  name. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUOBUM   CAU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PBIvn.ECE    OF    THE    nX>OE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  staff  members 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization,  including  staff  members 
Eli  Nobleman,  Robert  Vastine,  Stuart 
Stadler,  and  Brian  Conboy,  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  next 
2  hours. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  need  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  rather  limited  time  in  which  we 
are  to  debate  this  presidential  reorgani- 
zation plan,  and  the  number  of  Senators 
who  wish  to  express  their  opinions  on 
the  subject,  I  would  like  to  limit  myself 
to  a  general  summary  of  my  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  new  agency  action 
and  a  statement  of  what  I  feel  to  be  the 
most  valid  criticisms  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 

The  President,  in  his  message  of 
March  24,  clearly  stated  that  he  was 
asking  an  additional  $20  milUon  above 
the  budget  requests  he  had  already  sub- 
mitted for  the  component  agencies, 
which  "would  be  directed  primarily  to 
finding  new  ways  to  use  volunteer  serv- 
ices." However,  when  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Director  Arnold  Weber 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  and  Military  Operations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  he  testified  that  a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  $20  million — approxi- 
mately 60  percent  or  $12  million — would 
go  to  antipoverty  activities,  defined  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Congressman  Frank 
Thompson  as  VISTA-like  programs. 
However,  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  feel 
such  developments  as  these  promises  of 
increased  funding  or  agreements  to  re- 
designate the  titles  of  the  proposed  as- 
sociate directors  are  significant  enough 
or  reliable  enough  to  justify  a  with- 
drawal of  opposition  to  this  plan.  These 
changes  are  not  only  small  ones,  but  they 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  previous 
promises  made  by  some  of  the  same  peo- 
ple concerning  other  programs.  Many 
of  us  can  recall  this  administration's  re- 
assurances regarding  the  expansion  and 
increased  fimding  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
know  what  the  actual  fate  of  that  pro- 
gram has  been,  a  budget  slashed  from 
$282  million  to  $170  million.  I  wUl  con- 
tinue to  examine  this  program  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  the  wording  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same,  plsu;ing  in  proper  perspective  the 
last  minute  pledges  and  shifts  of  ex- 
pediency that,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  so 
easily  forgotten  after  the  fact. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  few  of  my  col- 


leagues why  I  have  submitted  to  a  reorga- 
nization plan  which  involved  a  relative- 
ly sTnnll  outlay  of  funds — at  least  initial- 
ly— which  appeared  to  be  ftdrly  insignifi- 
cant— at  least  when  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  other  more  sweeping  re- 
organizations that  the  President  has 
planned — and  which,  quite  frankly,  was 
rumored  to  have  enough  votes  to  ensure 
its  adoption  regardless  of  its  merits,  or 
lack  thereof.  I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to 
respond  to  this  point,  and  share  my 
thoughts  on  this  difficult  decision.  Almost 
exactly  one  year  ago,  on  May  13, 1970,  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  an- 
other resolution  of  disapproval,  and  the 
reorganization  which  created  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  went  into 
effect.  No  Senator  offered  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  at  that  time,  and  2  days  fol- 
lovring  the  House  vote,  the  proposal  went 
into  effect.  The  Office  of  Management 
smd  Budget  is  now,  as  we  are  all  well 
enough  aware  impounding  and  freezing 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  hous- 
ing, public  works,  mass  transit  and  other 
vitally  important  projects,  and  due  to  the 
provisions  of  this  earlier  reorganization 
plan,  we  have  a  situation  where  we  can- 
not call  these  officials  before  any  Con- 
gressional Committee  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  come  and,  in  effect,  have  no  over- 
sight of  their  operations.  I  intend  no 
criticism  of  the  Senate  that  no  such  reso- 
lution was  introduced,  for  it  would  have 
taken  truly  extraordinary  foresight  to 
have  envisioned  the  arbitrary,  and  some 
maintain  imconstltutional,  actions  of 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  withholding  funds  In  de- 
fiance of  the  expressed  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

However,  this  development  should 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  enormous  and 
far-reaching  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's executive  reorganization  power.  It 
is  a  power  so  sweeping  that  the  usual  or- 
der of  parliamentary  procedure  has  been 
reversed,  and  the  veto  prerogative  is 
vested  to  Congress  suid  the  burden  of 
proof,  so  to  speak,  rests  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  re- 
quirement for  making  a  strraig  case  for 
any  reorganization  is  contingent  upon 
congressional  opposition.  For  it  is  during 
the  hearings  on  such  a  resolution,  that 
the  testimony  of  administration  wit- 
nesses of  significant  questions  is  ob- 
tained, and  during  the  debate  on  such  a 
measure  that  the  legislative  history  re- 
lating to  a  particular  issue  is  established. 

Therefore,  my  resolution  has  a  three- 
fold purpose.  First.  It  will  allow  Congress 
to  carry  out,  to  the  fullest  extent,  its 
mandated  responsibiUties  imder  the 
terms  of  the  Presidential  reorganization 
authority.  Second.  It  will  further  provide 
an  invaluable  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  intentions  of  the  plan's 
framers  and  their  interpretaticms  of  pro- 
jected chsmges.  Third.  And.  finally,  but 
most  importantly,  this  resolution  is  the 
means  by  which  I  hope  the  Saiate  shall 
put  an  end  to  the  specific  reorganization 
proposal  before  us,  the  reorganization 
plan  No.  1. 

My  main  objection  to  this  particular 
plan  is  to  its  potential  inefficiency,  a 
liability  which  has  its  roots  in  the  very 
abstract  concept  which  is  being  used  to 
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justify  it.  The  only  conunon  element 
among  the  various  programs  to  be  in- 
cluded is  their  volunteer  nature,  and  as 
we  can  see  even  this  characteristic  is 
present  in  markedly  different  degrees. 
Voluntarism,  however,  Is  undeniably  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  to  be 
glorlfled  in  itself.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  an  editorial  in 
Fortune  magazine  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Roy  Ash,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Advisory  CouncU  of  Executive  Organiza- 
tion and  introduced  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  April  20  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  a 
proponent,  incidentally,  of  the  action 
agency.  Mr.  Ash,  in  defining  the  main 
attributes  of  an  effective  executive 
branch  structure,  defined  as  attribute 
No.  1: 

At  Its  policy  fonnlng  and  executing  levels 
it  should  be  clearly  geared  to  the  major  and 
central  purposes  of  government  today  rather 
than  guided  by  historical  or  subordinate  pur- 
poses, by  narrow  constituencies,  or  by  letting 
means  themselves  become  a  purpose  (bu- 
reaucracy In  its  least  responsive  sense ) . 

May  I  repeat,  these  last  words,  written 
by  the  President's  chief  adviser  on  ex- 
ecutive reorganization: 

Or  by  letting  means  themselves  become  a 
purpose  (bureaucracy  In  its  least  responsive 
sense  i . 

It  is  absolutely  incredible  to  me  that  in 
the  face  of  such  straightforward  advice 
from  an  expert  chosen  by  the  President 
himself  to  provide  recommendations  on 
reorganization  plans,  the  first  reorgani- 
zation plan  to  be  submitted  is,  in  fact,  not 
geared  to  a  specific  purpose,  but  Is  based 
almost  entirely  on  voluntarism,  per  se. 

In  brief,  since  the  idea  of  voluntarism 
is  the  common  denominator  by  which 
these  programs  were  selected  for  inclu- 
sion into  the  new  agency,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  types  of  volunteers,  the 
methods  which  they  would  employ,  and 
the  goals  toward  which  they  worked 
would  be  quite  diverse.  What  Is  surpris- 
ing, however,  is  that  the  administration 
could  continue  to  insist  that  it  would  be 
all  productive  of  efficiency  to  combine 
such  dissimilar  programs  as  foster 
grandparents  and  the  Peace  Corps  or 
Teachers  Corps  and  SCORE  under  one 
management.  Outside  of  some  general 
platitudes  about  consolidating  adminis- 
trative functions,  eliminating  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  encouraging  bet- 
ter coordination,  there  is  very  little  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  specific  details  of 
the  proposed  combinations  have  been 
subjected  to  a  critical  pragmatic 
scrutiny. 

The  recruitment  aspect,  for  example- 
WUl  the  recruiter  from  the  Action  Agen- 
cy who  is  interviewing  college  students 
for  VISTA  or  Peace  Corps,  active  busi- 
nessmen for  ACE  and  elderly  people  for 
RSVP  positions,  be  as  good  a  Judge  of 
the  qualifications  needed  as  the  recruiter 
currently  specializing  in  his  one  area? 
Can  an  advertisement  or  commercial 
campaign  dealing  with  voluntarism  in 
general,  be  as  effective  as  one  relating 
to  a  particular  need?  Or  on  adminis- 
trative matters:  Is  one  payroll  office  and 
one  public  relations  staff  likely  to  create 
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greater  efficiency,  as  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Conmiittee  Report 
maintains — page  16 — when  It  is  realized 
that  different  rates  of  remimeration  ex- 
ist for  persons  involved  in  all  programs, 
and  differing  activities  are  to  be  pub- 
licized? And  coordination  of  the  pro- 
grams: How.  precisely.  Is  the  ACE  volun- 
teer helping  a  young  businessman  with 
his  payroU  problems,  supposed  to  coordi- 
nate with  the  foster  grandparent  in  pro- 
viding attention  to  a  small  child?  Some 
coordination  is,  of  course,  possible  in  the 
case  of  other  programs,  but  it  is  at  best 
a  limited  type,  and  could  certainly  have 
been  accomplished  with  much  less  ef- 
fort than  throiigh  a  massive  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Opponents  of  the  merger  have  pointed 
out,  with  good  reason,  that  the  com- 
ponent organizations  would  stand  to  lose 
the  sizable  benefits  which  they  derive 
from  association  with  their  present  par- 
ent agencies,  since  they  have  the  same 
overall  goals.  In  an  effort  to  counter  this 
eminently  valid  criticism,  the  adminis- 
tration has  again  hedged:  The  SCORE 
and  ACE  programs  have  been  split  be- 
tween SBA  which  will  provide  manage- 
ment and  technical  support,  and  the  Ac- 
tion Agency  would  handle  planning,  re- 
cruiting, public  relations.  How  this  type 
of  arrangement  will  avoid  leading  to  a 
conflict  between  SBA  and  Action  officials 
is  difficult  to  envision.  In  the  case  of 
VISTA,  foster  grandparents  and  RSVP, 
a  continued  coordination  with  the  par- 
ent agencies  has  also  been  promised,  al- 
though it  is  not  well  defined,  not  men- 
tioned at  all  in  the  actual  legislation. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  envision  a  more 
efficient  operation  of  these  programs 
without  maximizing  the  most  precious 
commodity  of  all,  the  willingness  to  vol- 
unteer or  particiimte.  As  far  as  I  can 
determine,  this  human  factor,  without 
which  the  new  action  agency  would  fall 
utterly,  was  Ignored  almost  completely 
in  the  planning  stages.  If  there  were  any 
studies  or  surveys  taken  to  establish  the 
willingness  of  persons  to  volunteer  under 
the  circimistances  of  a  comprehensive 
umbrella -type  agency,  they  remain  a 
secret.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  notable  lack  of  consultation  with  any 
of  the  volunteers  involved  in  the  merger. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  how,  in  their  embarrass- 
ment, they  have  attempted  to  patch  that 
up  with  later  promises  of  consultation. 

I  want  to  say  one  further  thing  be- 
fore my  time  runs  out.  This  reorganiza- 
tion recalls  to  my  mind  another  reorga- 
nization to  strengthen  a  program — the 
Job  Corps  program.  We  had  our  hearings 
and  our  consultations,  and  it  was  going 
to  be  expanded  and  strengthened,  yet 
we  have  almost  lost  some  of  the  best  of 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  mistakes  of 
that  reorganization  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  great  reservoir  of  good  will  and 
voluntarism  through  approval  of  this  ad- 
ministrative, bureaucratic,  and  most 
complex  agency.  It  is  a  compendium  of 
all  of  bureaucracy.  We  have  learned  this 
in  the  1930's,  1940's.  1950's.  and  1960's. 

But.  let  us  keep  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Walter  Channing,  the  chairman 


of  the  National  Plaimlng  Committee  of 
SCORE,  has  testified  that  he  was  not 
even  consulted  prior  to  the  Intrwluction 
of  the  plan,  and  that  to  his  knowledge,  no 
SCORE  volunteer  knew  of  the  plan  until 
it  became  public  knowledge.  The  end 
product  of  this  neglect  has  led  to  an  in- 
evitable by-product — general  disillusion- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  affected.  Of  the 
five  volunteer  groups  who  have  repre- 
sentative organizations  to  express  their 
views,  all  five  have  expressed  some  form 
of  opposition  to  the  merger.  If  the  views 
of  the  volunteer  are  so  completely  sacri- 
ficed to  the  planning  of  the  nonvolunteer 
or  bureaucrat,  the  end  result  is  not  likely 
to  produce  the  degree  of  morale  and  par- 
ticipation necessary  for  a  successful  vol- 
imteer  effort. 

Administration  promises  to  involve 
volunteers  in  the  planning  of  Action  have 
been  made,  and  there  are  now  reportedly 
some  volunteers  working  on  details  of  the 
plan.  However,  how  fully  their  advice  will 
be  heeded,  if  the  plan  becomes  a  reality, 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  past  per- 
formance of  the  administration  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  this  regard, 
and  therefore,  the  likelihood  of  volun- 
teer input  is  quite  small. 

I  have  not  even  touched  upon  the  dis- 
advantages of  this  merger  as  seen  from 
the  perspectives  of  the  various  orga- 
nizations involved,  but  have  mentioned 
only  the  general  criticisms  of  such  a 
plan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  several 
specific  criticisms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Ahgub^ents  Against  the  Plan 

1.  The  Administration  has  failed  to  pre- 
sent substantive  reasons  for  establishing  a 
new  volunteer  agency  Action. 

There  are  no  clearly  defined  purposes  fot 
establishing  Action.  The  President  spoke  of 
"new  national  priorities,"  but  he  did  not  say 
what  those  new  priorities  are. 

The  Plan  is  full  of  ambiguity  and  rhetoric. 
A  good  example  is  the  OMB  official  mission 
statement;  "Its  purpose  Is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  local,  national  and  International 
efforts  to  address  and  solve  local  community 
problems." 

There  is  no  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  component  programs  of 
Action.  Mr.  Blatchford  stated  that  "we  In- 
tend to  enhance  the  overaU  effectiveness  of 
each  program  by  linking  them  where  ^pro- 
prlate  in  common  action."  He  d(jes  not  say 
where  Is  "where  appropriate"  or  what  is 
"common  action." 

2.  It  Is  Impossible  for  Action  to  be  as  effec- 
tive in  the  area  of  poverty  as  Vista. 

The  Administration  says  that  the  Identity 
and  poverty  orientation  of  Vista  will  be  pre- 
served In  Action.  The  record  of  the  Admln- 
Istratton  toward  Vlata  does  not  give  It  very 
much  credibility  on  the  issue  of  poverty. 

The  issue  transcends  credibility.  No  um- 
brella agency  can  be  as  effective  in  the  area 
of  poverty  as  a  program  located  in  OEO, 
which  is  concerned  exclusively  with  poverty. 

Furthermore.  aU  the  Administration's 
promises  refer  only  to  the  Action  which  is 
created  by  the  reorganization  plan.  It  has 
said  all  along  that  the  plan  sUnda  by  itself. 
The  obvious  implication  Is  that  a  new  Action 
can  be  created  by  the  later  legislation  which 
is  coming  to  Congress. 

3.  Vista,  Peace  Corps,  Foster  Grandparents, 
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RSVP,  Score  and  Ace  are  very  different  pro- 
grams. 

Action  combines  programs  which  are  as 
different  as  apples  and  oranges.  Score  Is  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  of  retired 
businessmen.  Foster  Grandparents  is  a  pro- 
gram to  supplement  the  incomes  of  the 
elderly  poor.  These  two  are  very  different 
from  Peace  Corpe  and  Vtsta. 

Peace  Corps  and  Vista  are  very  different 
from  each  other.  They  represent  "different 
environments"  (Dr.  Ferguson),  I.e.,  different 
motivational,  cultural,  educational,  training 
and  administrative  needs.  Moreover,  almost 
all  applicants  view  them  as  completely  dif- 
ferent and  wish  to  participate  in  one  or  the 
other  but  not  both. 

4.  Voluntarism  per  se  is  not  a  valid  basis 
for  a  new  government  agency. 

T-he  only  common  element  of  these  pro- 
grams is  a  vague  concept  of  "voluntarism." 
Voluntarism  is  not  as  important  as  the  mis- 
sions which  volunteers  perform.  "It  merely 
constitutes  one  available  resource  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  realization  of  national 
goals."  (Dr.  Ferguson) 

Programs  should  be  grouped  together  ac- 
cording to  function.  The  Ash  Council  re- 
cently recommended  four  new  departments 
based  on  major  purposes.  Voluntarism  is  nei- 
ther a  function  nor  a  purp(Dse.  It  Is  a  mesms. 
The  plan  contradicts  the  President's  major 
reorganization  bills. 

5.  Action  would  merely  add  another  layer 
of  bureaucracy  without  saving  money  or  In- 
creasing efficiency. 

Action  would  merely  add  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  to  existing  programs.  The  Peace 
Corps  would  be  the  biggest  loser,  going  from 
a  prestigious  international  agency  to  a  sub- 
division of  Action. 

None  of  the  Administration  witnesses  could 
estimate  the  savings  or  show  where  the  effi- 
ciencies would  occur.  In  fact,  Actioa  wlU 
likely  cost  more  and  Increase  inefficiency.  The 
$20  million  extra  which  the  President  prom- 
ised for  Action  would  give  these  programs  a 
combined  funding  in  FY  '72  only  $4  million 
above  FY  '71. 

6    Vista  belongs  in  OEO. 

Vista  can  be  more  effective  In  OEO,  from 
which  it  derives  great  benefits  in  the  form 
of  cross  fertilization,  program  direction  and 
expertise.  Vista  is  the  major  manpower  pro- 
gram of  OEO,  and  65  percent  of  its  project 
sponsors  are  Community  Action  Programs. 
Moreover,  OEO  should  not  be  weakened  pre- 
cisely at  a  time  when  we  have  learned  that 
the  number  of  poor  people  In  America  ac- 
tually increased  last  year. 

7.  Action  represents  a  serious  misunder- 
standing of  the  motivations  of  volunteers, 
especially  young  people. 

People  volunteer  for  a  specific  purpose,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Vista.  Young  people  will  "never 
rally  around  an  organization  chart."  (Shriv- 
en The  volunteer  agency  should  be  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  bureaucracy  and 
a  strong  sense  of  individuality.  Peace  Corps 
and  Vista  embody  these  characteristics.  Al- 
though many  young  people  are  disenchanted 
wiih  government  and  the  war,  they  still 
Identify  with  these  two  agencies.  Reorgani- 
zation will  eliminate  Important  "symbols" 
(Ferguson)  for  youth. 

Most  volunteers  are  highly  motivated  In- 
dividuals who  know  in  advance  what  pro- 
gram they  want.  For  those  who  need  assist- 
ance, an  Information  service  could  fill  this 
need.  The  same  service  could  be  used  by 
the  returning  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

8.  The  volunteers  themselves  are  over- 
whelmingly opp>osed  to  the  Plan. 

The  volunteers  themselves  are  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  the  reorganization  plan.  All 
five  associations  of  active  volunteers  have  In- 
dicated their  opposition.  Without  the  sup- 


port of  the  volunteers.  Action  can  never  be 
successful. 

9.  The  Plan  was  formulated  without  con- 
sultation with  the  people  who  know  the  pro- 
grams best. 

The  Plan  was  formulated  without  consul- 
tation with  any  of  the  volunteers,  the  youth 
of  America,  poor  people,  the  private  sector, 
or  the  Congress.  A  secret  task  force  is  devel- 
oping plans  for  the  agency.  Such  a  major 
proposal  should  be  the  subject  of  free  and 
open  debate  with  the  participation  of  all 
Interested  parties  in  the  Nation. 

10.  The  Administration  is  using  question- 
able legislative  tactics  by  withholding  essen- 
tial Information  from  Congress  on  future 
changes  in  the  legislative  authority  for  Ac- 
tion. 

The  Administration  is  using  "salami  tac- 
tics" on  the  Congress  First,  there  is  the  re- 
organization plan.  Second,  there  will  be 
legislation  to  include  Teacher  Corps.  Third, 
there  will  be  later  legislation  to  give  new 
authority  to  Action.  This  procedure  amounts 
to  asking  for  a  blank  check  for  the  new 
agency  and  is  a  circiunventlon  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  parent  or- 
ganizations, in  particular  OEO,  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging  will  suffer  some 
negative  effects  through  the  loss  of  im- 
portant programs.  The  Administration 
on  Aging,  especially,  will  be  adversely,  af- 
fected by  the  transfer  of  the  foster 
grandparents  program,  perhaps  the  most 
successful  of  its  undertakings.  The  de- 
parture of  VISTA  from  OEO  would  also 
reduce  the  latter  to  Uttle  more  than  a 
research  and  development  agency. 

The  volunteer  agencies  themselves, 
rather  than  becoming  "more  visible"  as 
the  proponents  have  claimed,  are  likely 
to  lose  the  unique  and  distinctive  char- 
acteristics which  drew  volunteers  to  them 
in  the  first  place.  In  addition,  as  is  the 
tendency  in  the  context  of  a  large  orga- 
nization, an  establishment  of  priorities 
is  inevitable,  and  the  components  will  be 
required  to  compete  to  some  extent  for 
the  available  resources — financial  and 
human. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  a  "yes" 
vote  on  the  resolution  tomorrow.  What 
is  needed,  is  not  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy between  the  President  and  the 
volunteer,  or  the  combination  of  dissimi- 
lar organizations  under  the  pretense  of 
increased  efficiency.  The  urgent  need  to- 
day is  for  increased  appropriations  for 
and  expansion  of  existing  volunteer  pro- 
grams, the  bolstering  of  proven  programs 
rather  than  experimentations  in  bureau- 
cratic theory. 

(The  following  colloquy  which  oc- 
curred earlier  Is  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  by  unanimous  consent. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  first  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  announce  my 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  dis- 
approve the  President's  proposal  forci- 
bly to  consolidate  the  Peace  Corps, 
VTSTA.  and  other  volunteer  programs. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  have  es- 
tablished themselves  as  unique  and  inde- 
pendent entities  over  the  past  decade. 
sjrmboUzing  the  best  that  our  young  peo- 
ple have  to  offer. 

The  Peace  Corps  drew  men  and  women 
who  were  stirred  by  President  Kennedy's 
call  to  meet  the  challenges  of  poverty  and 
development  in  countiess  nations  of  the 
world.  In  the  Callejon  De  Huaylas  of 
Peru  and  the  Adajoiawa  Plateau  of  Cam- 
eroun  and  the  islands  of  Mlcrcmesia, 
these  young  Americans  have  answered 
critics  of  the  past,  critics  who  said  only 
"draft  dodgers"  and  "beatniks"  would 
join.  In  a  thousand  ways  and  a  thousand 
communities,  they  have  kept  the  faith 
with  President  Kennedy  who  said,  some 
11  years  ago — 

I  am  convinced  that  our  men  and  women, 
dedicated  to  freedom,  are  able  to  .  .  .  Join 
in  a  worldwide  struggle  against  poverty  and 
disease  and  ignorance. 

The  enthusisism  of  its  early  years  and 
perhaps  the  innocence  as  well  have  dis- 
sipated. The  war  in  Vietnam  unquestion- 
ably has  been  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  turning  off  college  graduates. 
But  the  attitude  of  this  administration 
has  been  part  of  the  problem.  Its  budget 
requests  to  the  Congress  have  dropped 
lower  with  each  succeeding  year.  It  has 
planned  for  fewer  and  fewer  volunteers 
and  it  has  put  fewer  and  fewer  volun- 
teers into  the  field. 

This  year,  the  administration  has 
asked  for  $71.2  million,  a  reduction  of 
almost  $20  million  from  last  year — a  re- 
duction I  might  add  that  is  almost  exact- 
ly the  amount  that  the  administration 
so  proudly  boasts  of  as  being  above  and 
beyond  existing  budgets  of  the  eight 
agencies  to  be  lumped  together  in  its  re- 
organization plan. 

The  Peace  Corps  remains  a  vivid  sym- 
bol of  a  time  when  the  Nation  exuded 
a  sense  of  purpose  smd,  yes,  even  a  sense 
of  idealism.  After  Vietnam,  I  hope  that 
the  Peace  Corps  will  once  more  rekindle 
that  sense  of  service  among  yoimg  Amer- 
icans. I  sincerely  doubt  whether  a  volun- 
teer conglomerate  will  ever  match  that 
attraction. 

The  excitement  that  was  triggered 
among  young  people  by  the  owx>rtunity 
to  operate  as  an  agent  of  change  in  a 
foreign  nation  was  matched  at  home 
by  the  challenge  afforded  by  VTSTA. 

The  idea  for  a  "Domestic  Feace  Corps" 
was  discussed  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1960  and  then  again  with  members  of 
the  Cabinet  in  the  next  2  years.  In  the 
summer  of  1962,  the  President  sisked  then 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  to 
study  the  possible  creation  of  a  domestic 
volunteer  agency. 

Within  a  few  months,  the  preliminary 
report  documented  the  need  for  a  volun- 
teer corps  whose  mission  was  to  becwne 
allies  of  the  poor  in  ending  the  oppres- 
sive cycle  of  permsment  poverty. 

A  Cabinet-level  study  group  was 
formed  in  November  and  concluded  that 
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volunteers  would  work  in  the  ghettoes.  In 
Appalachla,  and  in  migrant  camps,  in 
Indian  reservations — wherever  the  dis- 
possessed of  our  land  were  struggling  for 
a  better  life.  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
address  in  1963,  the  "Prospect  of  a  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps"  was  annomiced  and 
a  month  later  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  message  on  youth. 

Hearings  were  held,  but  the  National 
Service  Corps  remained  a  proposal  until 
1965  when  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
antipoverty  program.  In  the  past  5  years, 
some  22,656  volimteers  have  served  in 
every  State  in  the  Nation.  Today,  an- 
other 4,260  volunteers  are  in  commu- 
nities, and  414  are  in  training.  VISTA 
has  stood  as  a  way  for  young  Americans 
to  lend  their  skills  and  talents  and  abil- 
ities to  strengthen  the  voice  of  the  poor 
and  to  contribute  something  of  them- 
selves to  their  fellow  man. 
Robert  Kennedy  said  once  that — 
Whatever  their  differences  with  us,  what- 
ever the  depth  of  their  dissent.  It  is  vital  for 
U3  as  much  as  for  them  that  our  young  peo- 
ple feel  that  change  Is  possible,  that  they  will 
be  heard,  that  the  follies  and  cruelties  of  the 
world  will  yield,  however  grudgingly,  to  the 
sacrifices  they  are  prepared  to  make. 

We  must  not  take  away  the  sense  of 
possibility  from  yoimg  people  in  this  Na- 
tion or  we  will  lose  them  to  prophets  of 
destruction  and  violence. 

The  administration's  reorganization 
plan  would  do  away  with  VISTA  as  a 
separate  entity.  It  would  divide  VISTA 
into  four  antiseptic  agencies  thereby 
distorting  the  character  of  the  orga- 
nization. The  administration  originally 
had  planned  this  year  to  phase  out 
VISTA  altogether.  OEO  officials  publicly 
acknowledged  that  the  administration 
was  contemplating  a  $200  million  cut- 
back in  OEO  appropriations  and  the 
complete  elimination  of  VISTA.  At  that 
time,  I  joined  with  several  other  Sena- 
tors in  strongly  objecting  to  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  letter  to  the 
President  under  date  of  Deceml)er  30, 
1970,  from  a  number  of  Senators,  togeth- 
er with  sm  entitled  "New-Agency  Plan 
Drops  VISTA  Aides."  written  by  Jack 
Rosenthal  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  23.  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  faced 
with  numerous  letters  from  communities 
where  VISTA  volunteers  are  now  at  work 
and  the  objections  of  countless  national 
organizations,  the  administration  decid- 
ed against  the  immediate  elimination  is 
the  means  by  which  the  administration 
plans  to  carry  out  the  total  abolition  of 
this  program. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  commentary 
on  this  Plan  than  the  letter  from  a 
VISTA  volunteer  in  Vermont  who  wrote : 

The  good  of  VISTA  thus  far  has  been  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  to  "help  people 
help  themselves."  This  Involves  community 
organization  around  Issues  the  local  people 
consider   Important,    be   it   a   food   co-op.  a 


tenants  union,  or  a  wood  workshop.  It  logi- 
cally foUowB  that  VISTA  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  community  action  ag^nclee  and 
other  programs  having  the  same  prtorttlee. 

Under  ACTION  the  emphasis  seems  to  shift 
from  organization  to  service  work.  The  pro- 
gram areas  VISTA's  will  work  In  are  prede- 
fined. This  eliminates  the  possibility  that  a 
community  organizes  around  its  own  needs 
(and  not  those  spelled  out  by  Washington). 
Furthermore,  the  Administration  seems  to  be 
more  concerned  about  volunteerlsm  than 
actually  eradicating  poverty. 

By  combining  VISTA  with  other  volun- 
teer programs,  you  greatly  weaken  co-ordina- 
tion between  VISTA  and  anti-poverty  agen- 
cies— thus  weakening  VISTA's  anti-poverty 
foe  lis. 

Neither  she  nor  I  can  find  a  single 
justification  for  the  administration  de- 
cision to  abolish  VISTA  and  downgrade 
Peace  Corps. 

The  so-called  reasons  for  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  pale  in  contrast  to  the  dam- 
age being  done  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  Government  agencies  that  have 
given  encouragement  to  the  youth  of  this 
land  to  use  the  system  to  bring  about 
change. 

The  President's  plan  is  seriously  defi- 
cient in  meeting  the  minimum  require- 
ments called  for  by  United  States  Code 
title  5,  chapter  9,  section  901,  establish- 
ing the  purposes  of  an  executive  reorgan- 
ization. 

First.  Instead  of  reducing  expenditures, 
this  proposal  calls  for  $20  million  more 
than  the  administration  has  asked  for 
the  individual  agencies  involved. 

Second.  Instead  of  grouping  agencies 
according  to  major  purpose,  it  splits 
VISTA  from  OEO.  although  VISTA's 
maan  function  is  to  work  to  eliminate 
poverty:  and  separates  RSVP  and  foster 
grandparents  from  the  Administration 
on  Aging  where  they  belong. 

Third.  It  combines  agencies  whose 
functions  are  totally  dissimilar,  VISTA 
from  its  mission  of  working  with  the  poor 
and  RSVP  whose  focus  on  the  elderly  and 
SCORE  which  seeks  to  promote  small 
businesses. 

Fourth.  Instead  of  Increasing  effi- 
ciency, this  reorganization  creates  an  in- 
herently inefficient  structure.  Recruiting, 
training  and  evaluation  of  these  dissim- 
ilar programs  will  be  doubly  difficult  un- 
der a  single  agency. 

But  even  if  the-e  requirements  were 
met  by  the  President's  plan,  the  simple 
fact  of  destroying  the  heritage  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  m.e  to  urge  its  disapproval. 

In  addition.  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  fate  of  the  fos- 
ter grandparents  program  and  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program.  Both 
programs  are  part  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging's  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
senior  citizens  who  now  comprise  20  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  poor.  To  submerge 
these  programs  in  the  proposed  Action 
agency  would  be  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
the  Nation's  elderly  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  cognizant  of  their  special 
needs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aging  Sub- 
committee and  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  I  have  received  letters  from  the 


project  director  of  Massachusetts  and 
senior  citizens  organizations  opposing  the 
transfer.  I  understand  that  some  47  of 
the  68  foster  grandparent  projects  in  the 
Nation  have  written  to  oppose  the  merg- 
er. At  a  time  when  we  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  necessity  to  involve  all 
groups  of  society  in  decisions  affecting 
their  lives,  I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  administration 
could  undertake  this  reorganization  in 
the  face  of  almost  unanimous  opposition 
from  senior  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation. 

When  the  impact  of  this  plan  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  on  VISTA,  and  on  the  el- 
derly programs  is  examined,  I  believe  the 
alleged  justifications  put  forth  by  the 
administration  are  shallow  and  inade- 
quate. And  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  resolution  of  disapproval  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  read 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  telegram 
from  Frank  Manning,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislative  Council  for 
Senior  Citizens,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  on  senior  citizens  pro- 
grams in  the  country. 

The  telegram  reads: 

The  Massachusetts  Association  of  Older 
Americans,  Inc.  which  has  25  Vista  volun- 
teers working  with  the  elderly  poor  is  greatly 
concerned  about  the  proposed  merger  of  this 
program  and  the  apparent  dismantling  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging. 

Our  Vista  volunteers  are  finding  deplorable 
conditions  among  a  large  segment  of  our 
senior  citizens  and  we  are  getting  results 
for  these  people.  We  are  afraid  that  if  the 
program  Is  lost  under  an  incompatible  sys- 
tem of  Interlocking  projects  that  its  effec- 
tiveness will  be  destroyed. 

We  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  this  merger. 

Regards. 

Prank  J.  Manning. 
President.  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
tive Council  for  Senior  Citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  over  100 
letters  from  different  VISTA  volunteers, 
letters  which  express  considerable 
thought  and  are  of  great  interest.  Rather 
than  belaboring  the  Record  with  the  100- 
odd  letters  that  I  have  received  in  the 
period  of  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  I  would 
like  to  have  10  of  them  printed  in  the 
Record.  These  are  letters  which  I  think 
are  extremely  thoughtful  and  show  how 
the  individuals  actually  working  out  in 
the  field  regard  the  reorganization 
scheme  and  the  impact  they  think  it 
would  have.  They  have  given  it  a  good 
deal  of  thought.  The  response  from  a 
number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  also 
ha.s  been  nearly  unanimous  in  opposition 
to  the  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
10  letters  to  which  I  have  referred,  as 
well  as  a  splendid  statement  by  Sargent 
Shriver  concerning  the  reorganization, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff>,  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Shriver's  statement  is  a 
splendid  comment  by  the  original  Direc- 
tor of  both  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and,  there- 
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fore,  he  has  an  interesting  vantage  point 
from  which  to  make  comment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  26,  1971. 
Senator  BSjward  Kennkdt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\k  Senator  Kennedy  :  Although  I  am  not 
in  your  state,  I  am  writing  to  your  office 
about  a  common  Interest,  the  Peace  Corps. 

As  a  former  PCV  In  Wisconsin  and  current- 
ly Peace  Corps  Representative  for  Wisconsin, 
I  believe  this  organization  Is  our  best  effort 
in  foreign  aid  and  has  proven  Its  effective- 
ness. 

In  the  March  24  issue  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une Section  2,  page  14,  I  quote  "Recruiting 
would  be  done  under  the  Action  Corps  name. 
Volunteers  would  be  known  as  Action  Corps- 
men,  not  Peace  Corpsmen,  he  said."  The  quote 
Is  attributed  to  Mr.  Joseph  BatcMord,  pres- 
ent director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  change  of  name  for 
this  organization  Is  completely  unnecessary. 
The  forty  thousand  Americans  who  have 
given  their  time  and  lives  to  further  the  goals 
of  International  cooperation  and  under- 
standing stated  by  your  brother  In  one  Peace 
Corps  legislation,  are  the  ones  to  whom  the 
organization  belongs  and  not  to  an  adminis- 
tration or  political  appointee. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal  will  become 
effective  under  executive  order  within  60  days 
if  no  congressional  action  Is  taken. 

I  am  asking  you  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  proposed  change  of  name  since 
the  wealth  of  good  will  rapport,  publicity  and 
history  would  be  lost  on  the  whim  of  the 
current  director. 

Considering  my  position  within  the  or- 
ganization I  would  appreciate  that  my  name 
be  withheld  in  contacting  the  Peace  Corps  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 


Price  Utah,  April  28,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  VISTA  volunteer 
presently  serving  my  second  year  In  Price, 
Utah.  I  have  been  informed  by  newsletters 
from  OEO  and  from  the  National  Vista  Al- 
liance of  President  Nixon's  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  volunteer  agencies  into  a  super 
agency  called  "Action."  I  am  amazed  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
come  up  with  such  a  misguided  and  redlcu- 
lous  plan.  I  feel  that  VISTA  should  remain 
with  OEO  and  I  am  opposed  to  having  VISTA 
merge  with  any  Senior  Citizens  service  pro- 
grams or  retired  businessmen's  programs  Just 
because  they  have  volunteerlsm  in  com- 
mon, 

I  don't  even  like  the  President's  emphasis 
in  "Action,"  all  he's  concerned  with  is  serv- 
ing America's  volunteers.  That  may  be  fine 
for  the  other  agencies  Involved  In  this  merg- 
er, but  VISTA's  emphasis  is  not  the  Tolunteer. 
I  have  worked  with  low-income  people  for 
over  a  year  and  Intend  to  stay  Involved  In 
their  struggle  for  some  time  yet.  My  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  government  bu- 
reaucracies such  as  OEO  are  difficult  enough 
to  work  effectively  with  and  throvigh.  I  am 
finding  It  increasingly  difficult  to  believe 
that  our  government  really  wants  a  change 
for  disadvantaged  people  In  our  country. 
I  have  watched  many  OEO  programs  and 
have  been  personally  Involved  in  them.  My 
conclusion  Is  that  they  are  a  fraud  because 
of  the  middle  class  people  who  staff  them 
and  because  of  the  political  bureaucracy 
which  sponsors  them. 


I  Joined  Vista  because  It  was  an  oppot- 
ttinlty  for  me  to  escape  some  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic entanglement  while  doing  the 
work  I  feel  must  be  done.  I  am  not  totally 
satlsfled  with  Vista,  but  it  has  given  me  this 
freedom  which  only  a  volunteer  can  enjoy. 
Due  to  the  political  nature  of  certain  inter- 
est groups  and  agencies,  I  am  presently  re- 
ceiving oi^Msltlon  locally  and  from  the  state 
level,  and  yet  I  still  feel  my  work  Is  effective 
I  do  not  want  to  have  to  be  further  hindered 
by  having  to  deal  with  a  super  agency  like 
"Action"  whicii  doesnt  even  oare  about 
America's  poor.  Vista  does  not  belong  in  "Ac- 
tion." 

Please  oppose  Nixon's  reorganlzatlonal 
plan  to  merge  Vista  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  Teacher  Corps,  and  the  service  oriented 
volunteer  programs.  Please  oppose  making 
Vista  a  totally  Ineffective  government  fraud 
which  only  g^ves  lip  service  to  the  poor.  We, 
the  youth  of  this  country,  do  not  have 
enoiigh  outlets  as  It  is  to  effect  change  with- 
in the  system.  If  "Action"  becomes  a  reality 
and  If  Vista  is  merged.  It  will  amount  to  an- 
other oase  of  our  government  forcing  us  to 
go  outside  the  system  to  do  the  work  which 
we  know  must  be  done.  And  I  finally  believe 
that  change  will  come  for  the  poor  in  Amer- 
ica one  way  or  the  other.  Please  don't  allow 
Vista  to  become  stifled  within  "Action,"  be- 
cause with  the  merger  the  concept  of  self- 
realization  for  the  poor  will  die  and  be  re- 
placed by  the  degrading  concept  of  service  to 
the  poor.  This  service  concept  will  only  per- 
petuate the  poverty  cycle,  as  proven  by  our 
welfare  system.  Please  support  the  National 
Vista  Alliance  in  the  move  to  block  the  for- 
mation of  "Action"  and  the  merger  of  Vista. 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Bibcotti. 

RicHMOhTD,  IND..  May  2,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate  Offices, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  My  name  Is  John 
Serafinl  and  I  am  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass. 
Presently  I  am  serving  as  a  VISTA  Volunteer 
in  Richmond,  Indiana,  attempting  to  help 
some  AFDC  mothers  form  a  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orgajilzatlon. 

Specifically,  I  am  writing  to  you  because 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  Nixon's  proposal 
that  the  various  volunteer  programs  such  as 
VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Teacher 
Corps  be  merged  Into  his  so-called  "Action 
Corps."  As  I  understand  It.  the  Senate  will 
hold  hearings  this  week  on  the  merits  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  as  It  Is  offi- 
cially called. 

I  would  like  to  stress  In  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  my  opposition,  and  that  of  many 
other  past  and  present  VISTA  Voluateers.  to 
the  plan.  Many  of  us  in  the  VISTA  program 
feel  that  the  merger  will  weaken,  perhaps 
fatally,  the  VTSTA  mission  to  help  the  poor. 
It  win  certainly  hurt  the  already  weak  OEO 
program  and  la  the  type  of  response  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  that  would  be  expected 
from  an  administration  that  has  never  had 
a  genuine  commitment  to  help  solve  it. 
Frankly,  the  whole  tone  of  the  "Action  Corps" 
announcement  and  subsequent  explanations 
convinces  me  that  the  "Action  Corps"  will  be 
about  as  effective  In  reducing  poverty  in  the 
country  as  would  the  boy  scouts.  The  plan 
is  typically  Nlxonlan  since  it  seems  to  prom- 
ise much,  while  having  built-in  guarantees 
that  It  will  really  accomplish  nothing. 

Accordingly,  the  other  VISTA  Volunteers 
stationed  In  Richmond  and  I  are  working  in 
concert  with  other  VISTA  Volunteers  across 
the  country  to  let  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  know  Just  bow  bad  the  plan  Is.  I  have 
drafted  a  detailed  analysis  of  why  we  VISTA 
Volunteers  In  Richmond  feel  the  merger  Is 


not  advisable.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  it.  I 
hope  you  will  read  It  and  that  we  can  count 
on  your  opposition  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1971. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOEtN  R.  Serafini. 

Leominster,  Mass.,  April  16,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy;  I  am  \^Tltlng  in 
the  hope  of  engendering  your  support  to  vote 
against  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1971  which  would  merge  the  gov- 
ernment's volunteer  programs  such  as  VISTA, 
Peace  Corps,  Poster  Grandparents.  Green 
Thumbs,  Teacher  Corps,  etc.  Into  one  giant 
volunteer  agency  designated  as  Action.  I  am 
presently  serving  as  a  Vista  Vcdunteer  in 
Leominster,  Mass.  working  In  housing  under 
the  Montachusett  Opportunity  Council. 

I  believe  that  the  merger  of  aU  of  these 
agencies  Into  Action  would  be  a  mistake. 
Practically  the  only  factor  they  have  In 
common  is  voluntarism  and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  many  varied  goals  and  directions. 
None  of  these  groups  have  voluntarism  per  se 
as  their  basic  goal  or  function.  For  Instance 
If  VISTA  Is  separated  from  OEO  and  VISTA's 
basic  goal  Is  to  eliminate  poverty  (as  la 
OEO's)  then  VISTA  will  be  separated  from  a 
department  which  desires  a  similar  goal. 
The  Ash  Commission  Report  emphasizes  the 
Importance  of  grouping  agencies  and  pro- 
grams according  to  their  functions.  Since 
voluntarism  is  not  an  end  but  only  a  means 
to  an  end  (whatever  that  may  be)  forming 
Action  would  separate  VISTA,  Green 
Thumbs.  Poster  Grandpwirents,  Teacher  Corps, 
Peace  Corps,  etc.,  from  the  offices  and  depart- 
ments they  can  operate  most  effectively  In. 
The  P*re6ldent  also  stated  he  will  request  $20 
million  additional  funds  besides  what  has 
already  been  allocated  to  the  Individual  com- 
f>onents  of  the  Action  Agency  to  allow  for 
additional  administrative  costs.  This  money 
could  probably  be  better  utilized  in  some 
other  fashion,  e.g.  distributed  to  the  already 
existing  volunteer  programs. 

As  a  Vista  volunteer  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  proposed  merger  and  consider  It 
detrimental  to  the  function  of  VISTA  and 
also  my  effectiveness  as  a  Vista  volunteer.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  againsit  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1971.  (Senate 
Hearings  will  probably  be  held  on  April  37 
under  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization).  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Linda  Kierstead. 

Chauplain     Valley     OmcE     of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Inc.. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  April  28, 1971. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  VISTA  Volunteer,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  proposed  merger 
plan  to  create  ACTION. 

The  good  of  VISTA  thus  far  has  been  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  to  "help  people 
help  themselves!"  This  Involves  community 
organization  around  issues  the  local  p)eople 
consider  Important,  be  It  a  food  co-op.  a 
tenants  union,  or  a  wood  workshop.  It  logical- 
ly foUowB  that  VTSTA  should  be  coordinated 
with  community  action  agencies  and  other 
programs  having  the  same  priorities. 

Under  ACTION  the  emphasis  seems  to  shift 
from  organization  to  service  work.  The  pro- 
gram areas  VISTA's  will  work  in  are  prede- 
fined. This  eliminates  the  possibility  that  a 
community  organizes  around  Its  ovm  needs 
(and  not  those  spelled  out  by  Washington). 
Furthermore,  the  administration  seems  to  be 
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more    concerned    about    voliinteerlsm    than 
actually  eradicating  poverty. 

By  combining  VISTA  with  other  volunteer 
programs,  you  greatly  weaken  coordination 
between  VISTA  and  anti-poverty  agencies — 
thus  weakening  VISTA's  antl-p>overty  focus. 

In  view  of  the  above  I  urge  you  to  vote 
against  the  merger.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

F'LORIANNE   KOBCHLIN. 


Prescott,  Ariz.,  April  13,  1971. 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  My  wife  and  I  are 
Vista  Volunteers  In  Prescott.  Arizona.  Our 
permanent  home  Is  In  California.  We  are 
writing  you  to  express  our  deep  concern  over 
the  present  Administration's  plan  for  re- 
organization of  volunteer  programs  within 
the  federal  government.  As  you,  hopefully, 
are  aware  the  President  plans  to  consolidate 
the  Peace  Corps,  Teacher  Corps.  Vista  plus 
other  miscellaneous  volunteer  programs  in 
various  different  federal  agencies.  If  the  plan 
is  not  acted  upon  negatively  by  Congress 
within  60  days  (as  of  March  24)  It  goes  mto 
effect  automatically.  In  other  words.  If  Con- 
gress falls  to  bring  the  Issue  up.  It  will  be 
enacted  simply  by  Congressional  inaction 
or  apathy.  This  possibility  disturbs  us  greatly 
because  some  very  important  issues  are  in- 
volved that  ought  to  be  debated  and  voted 
upon. 

The  Administration's  expressed  goals  for 
this  reorganization  are  six:  1)  to  expand 
testing  and  development  of  innovations  in 
volunteerlsm;  2)  to  allow  part-time  and  full- 
time  volunteers  to  work  together;  3)  to  bring 
together  programs  that  appeal  to  the  young 
and  older  Americans  both;  4)  to  allow  Inter- 
cooperatlon  between  foreign  and  domestic 
volunteer  services;  5)  to  better  distribute 
professional  skills;  6)  and  to  centralize  for 
more  effective  recruitment,  training,  place- 
ment, communication,  and  management. 

Let  me  relay  our  concerns  for  each  of  these 
goals  and  then  to  the  total  concept  Itself. 

The  first  goal  Is  one  of  Irmovatlon.  which 
in  Itself  a  viable  goal;  but.  we  question  the 
assumption  that  centralization  facilitates  In- 
novation. Centralized  organizations  from  past 
experience  seems  to  tend  toward  the  oppo- 
site of  innovation,  stagnation.  It  may  be  said 
though  that  centralization  aids  intercom- 
munication and  new  Ideas.  But  that  seems 
to  call  for  a  clearing  house  type  of  organiza- 
tion, not  an  umbrella  type  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  asking  Action  to  be. 

The  second  goal  Is  the  use  of  part-time  and 
full-time  volunteers,  again  an  admirable 
end.  But  is  centralization  necessary  to 
achieve  if  Each  existing  organization  could 
recruit  and  coordinate  jjart-time  help  if 
funded  to  do  so. 

Third  rationale  used  is  to  be  a  generation 
gap  bridger.  It  has  been  my  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  existing  volunteer  pro- 
grams are  not  segregated  by  age.  As  a  Vista 
volunteer  I've  worked  with  V^lstas  of  all  ages 
In  training  and  on  projects.  The  Peace  Corps 
Itself  is  emphasizing  experience  and  is  mix- 
ing more  and  more  diverse  ages.  Once  again 
I  feel  I've  failed  to  see  the  need  of  central- 
ization to  achieve.  In  this  case,  something 
that  already  is  in  existence. 

The  fourth  Is  that  of  sharing  foreign  and 
domestic  experiences.  Presently,  the  orga- 
nizations of  Vista  and  Peace  Corps  are  inter- 
twined In  the  sense  that  each  is  infiltrated 
by  representatives  of  the  other.  Most  of  our 
training  staff  were  ex-Peace  Corps  or  Vista 
Volunteers.  Our  present  Program  Officer  was 
himself  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  The  Inter- 
communication therefore  exists  to  some  ex- 
tent If  It  is  needed  to  be  Increased,  whv 
not  strengthen  present  relationships? 


The  last  two  goals  come  together  In  the 
theme  better,  more  effective  recruitment, 
training,  and  placement  of  volunteers.  Inter- 
esting enough.  Mr.  Blatchford  the  proposed 
Action  director,  himself,  in  a  Press  interview 
stressed  that,  "This  is  not  something  which 
Is  motivated  by  means  of  strictly  efficiency 
and  better  organization."  but.  "the  emphasis 
is  really  on  putting  more  money  behind  more 
volunteers." — expansion.  The  discrepancies 
apparent  In  these  statements  astound  us. 
As  a  case  in  point,  Vista  presently  is  de- 
centralized into  eleven  regions  that  train 
and  place  its  own  volunteers.  Still  the  bu- 
reaucratic hang-ups  are  sometimes  over- 
whelming. The  result  is  at  times  volunteer 
failure,  mainly  because  the  support  from 
above  is  sporadic  and  unreliable.  Vista  has 
realized  this  and  as  a  result  is  cutting  many 
programs  that  don't  effect  full  community 
support.  It  is  not  expanding,  but  reverting  to 
a  stress  on  quality.  Therefore,  from  experi- 
ences further  centralization,  not  regional, 
not  national,  but  inter-natlonal  in  its  scale 
seems  an  absurdity.  By  simply  magnifying 
our  present  bureaucratic  structure  many 
times  over,  the  possibility  of  anything  being 
accomplished  on  a  grassroots  level  is  nil. 

In  looking  at  the  plan  in  total  our  fears 
increase.  Having  examined  its  six  stated 
goals,  and  feeling  them  to  be  problems  that 
don't  seem  to  match  the  chosen  solution,  we 
were  afraid  that  the  plan  had  other  unstated 
intentions.  The  possibilities  Included:  a  de- 
sire by  the  Administration  to  bring  volun- 
teerlsm (youth)  under  closer  control  and 
scrutiny;  or  a  wish  by  the  Administration 
to  decrease-dilute  the  specific  thrusts  of 
the  present  existing  programs  (i.e.  Vista- 
poverty).  It  also  disturbs  us  that  the  control 
of  the  funding  of  these  different  thrusts 
would  be  moved  from  Congressional  to  Exec- 
ucive  digression.  This  would  result  from 
the  fact  that  funding  of  Action  would  be  a 
package  deal.  Interagency  distribution  would 
be  done  by  Executive  selected  directors.  Vol- 
unteer priorities  would  be  decided  by  a  small 
group  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

We  feel  that  Vista  itself  has  adjusted  to 
past  failures  and  inadequacies,  which  were 
the  result  of  the  initial  passion  without 
planmng  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  It  is  Just 
now  reaching  a  point  where  bureaucratic 
gaps  are  decreasing,  and  projects  are  becom- 
ing clearly  planned  and  supported.  If  the  re- 
organization occurs  the  result  would  be  chaos. 
a  set  back  and  loss  of  past  lessons  learned. 
In  addition.  Action  would  stress  the  volun- 
teer aspect  of  Vista,  and  disregard  Its  poverty 
purpose  by  removing  it  from  OEO  and  Its 
poverty  coordination.  We  feel  this  would  be 
a  tragic  move. 

Please  then  consider  the  Implications  of 
this  plan  that  is  in  the  process  of  being 
slipped  by  Congress  and  the  American  public. 
Hopefully,  you  will  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  for  discussion  and  Investiga- 
tion. 

Peace. 

John  and  Cindi  Ansrr. 

Brevard,  N C.  April  29. 1971. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  As  a  Vista  Volun- 
teer from  Massachusetts  In  a  rural  com- 
munity (Brevard,  N.C.J,  I  want  to  express 
my  opposition  to  the  proposed  United 
Action  Corps  merger — primarily  as  the  pro- 
posed program  would  be  a  structured  one, 
and  could  not  effectively  be  a  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor — as  they  see  the  needs. 
And  to  expect  Immediate  results  (capable 
of  being  tabulated)  Is  unrealistic.  The  abol- 
ishment of  community  workers  would  hit 
those  we're  supposedly  trying  to  help.  It's 
my  opinion  that  the  Inaertlon  Into  a  rural 


community  of  an  "outsider"  willing  to  help 
can  add  znuch  growth,  tho  unmeasured,  to 
both  the  Vista  and  the  community. 

Please  use  your  influence  with  the  com- 
mittees to  stop  the  merger.  Thanks. 
Sincerely, 

LnCZLLS  GOCTIZN. 


rollstone  congegationai,  church, 

United  Chttrch  op  Christ, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  April  21, 1971. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator,  as  the  Immediate  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Montachusett  Opportunity 
Council,  our  area  poverty  commission.  I 
would  like  to  object  to  President  Nixon's  Re- 
organization Plan  (no.  1)  of  vol  nteer  pro- 
grams. Our  VISTAs  have  been  very  effective 
to  date,  and  I  am  worried  about  the  merging 
of  different  functions  and  groups  into  an 
amorphous,  ineffective  agency.  O.E.O.  has 
been  a  good  sponsoring  agency  for  the  enthu- 
siastic work  of  these  young  people  in  our 
area.  Each  have  served  the  other  well,  in 
order  to  Jet  the  Job  done — the  empowering 
of  powerless  people. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  see  you  co-sponsor 
a  Resolution  of   Disapproval,   but   if  not,  I 
would   urge  that  you  express  your  concern 
against  this  typical  Nixonlan  move. 
Faithfully, 

Rev.  Donald  E.  Overlock. 
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RoxBtniY.  Mass.,  April  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Sir:  As  full-time  VISTA  volunteers, 
we  unequivocally  urge  you  to  support  the 
resolution  disapproving  the  merger  between 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA.  Being  on  the  In- 
side, we  feel  that  this  merger  will  emasculate 
any  effort  being  made  to  bring  poor  people 
into  the  main  stream  of  society.  Not  only 
will  this  proposed  merger  focus  attention 
away  from  domestic  poverty,  but  it  will  also 
effectively  mute  and.  in  some  cases,  silence 
the  voice  of  poverty  stricken  people  who 
might  have  had  a  chance  to  use  their  own 
resources  and  skilled  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

The  proposed  reorganizatlonal  plan  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  polite  way  of 
shoving  domestic  poverty  under  the  rug,  a 
move  that  smacks  of  hypocrisy  and  widens 
the  gap  between  promises  and  reality.  If 
VISTA  is  to  remain  an  effective  agency,  if, 
indeed,  it  Is  to  remain  an  agency  at  all.  we 
urge  you  to  vote  against  the  proposed  merger. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Lorain   Taylor, 

Leora  Tyrance, 

Bob  ProvIch, 

Pred  S.  Washington,  Jr.. 

S.  Solovay, 

Visfo  Volunteers. 

Washtta  Valley. 
CoMMrNiTY  Action  Council, 
Chlckasha,  Okla.,  April  19. 1971. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate  Offices, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  As  V.I.S.T.A. 
volunteers  sponsored  by  the  Washita  Valley 
Community  Action  Council,  we  are  asking  for 
your  support  In  defeating  the  proposed  merg- 
er of  V.I.S.T.A.,  Peace  Corps,  and  Teacher* 
Corps  into  a  single  volunteer  agency.  As  part 
o'  the  V.I.ST  A.  program  we  can  best  serve 
the  poor  by  functioning  as  an  Independent 
organization.  For  the  following  reasons  we 
oppose   the   proposed   merger: 

1.  The  emphasis  of  the  new  agency  will 
Ignore  the  real  needs  of  the  poor. 

2.  The  new  funding  procedures  will  finan- 


cially strangle  V.I.S.T-A.  and  the  functions 
V.I.S.T_A.  performs, 

3.  The  V.I.S.T.A.  program  will  be  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  if  it  remains  in  the 
same  agency  as  other  anti-poverty  programs. 

4.  The  emphasis  of  the  program  will  be  on 
service  projects  rather  than  community 
organization. 

5.  The  new  program  will  eliminate  the 
resources  of  community  volunteers  in  Its 
recruitment  of  "skilled"  volunteers. 

6.  Tho  new  agency  will  predefine  the  area 
volunteers  will  work  in  without  regard  to 
the  needs  of  Individual  communities. 

We  hop)e  you  will  support  ua  in  attempting 

to  make  the  V.I.S.T.A.  program  as  effective 

as  possible   in   Its  attempts  to   aid  in  the 

elimination  of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Sincerely. 

Ruth  J.  Klely,  Mary  K.  Zltzmann,  John 

H.    Reid,    Michael    McLean,    Barbara 

McLean,  Barbara  Brown,  Cheryl  Burrts, 

Janet  Bush,  Jo  Bugge. 


Statement   or   Sargent   Shrtvxr,   Concern- 

mO     RKOSGAJflZATION     PI.AN     NUMBXB     ONX 

or    1971,    Submitted    to    Hon.    Abraham 
RiBicx>iT,     Chairman.     Sknatx     8ubcx>m- 

MTTTEE    ON    EXECUTIVE    REORGANIZATION 

No  one  has  failed  to  volunteer  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  Vista,  Poster  Grandparents,  the 
Teacher  Corps,  or  any  other  governmental 
program  because  of  bad  government  orga- 
nization. Not  one  additional  person  will  vol- 
imteer  in  the  future  because  of  government 
bureaucratic  reorganization.  ^>robably  noth- 
ing is  of  less  Interest  to  ix>tentlal  volunteers 
than  the  bureaucratic  arrangements  made 
by  public  administration  experts  In  Wash- 
ington. Volunteers  will  never  rally  around 
an  organization  chart. 

The  basic  fault,  therefore,  with  the  total 
Nixon  Administration  program  so  far  as  vol- 
unteers is  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Administration  concen- 
trates on  the  appearance  of  change,  rather 
than  the  substance. 

Americans  who  volunteer  do  so  because 
they  are  Interested  In  helping  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem. Necurly  always  that  problem  Is  a  human 
problem,  because  volunteers  are  people  who 
want  to  work  with  and  for  other  people. 
Thus,  the  Peace  Corps  came  Into  existence 
because  the  compassion  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans was  aroused  by  deprivation  and  pov- 
erty in  the  developing  world,  and  their 
enthusiasm  and  idealism  were  stimulated  by 
the  energy  and  hopes  of  newly  Independent 
peoples. 

Originally,  they  responded  to  a  call  for 
help  Issued  by  President  Kennedy,  even 
though  he  never  uttered  a  word  about  the 
governmental  structure,  not  even  the  name 
of  the  organization  of  which  the  volunteers 
would  become  the  most  essential  part. 

Originally,  also,  many  adult  Americans 
thought  no  one  would  volunteer  for  the 
Peace  Corps  except  "beatmks,"  "Vassar  girls 
in  Bermuda  shorts,"  and  "draft  dodgers." 
Those  are  quotations  from  the  critics  of 
1961,  among  whom  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able then  is  President  of  the  United  States 
now.  Similarly,  when  Vista  was  started  the 
"experts"  said  that  no  one  would  volunteer 
for  Vista,  because  the  Peace  Corps  would 
have  greater  appeal,  with  its  opportunities 
for  foreign  travel.  People  who  think  like  that 
don't  understand  the  spirit  which  moves 
Americans  to  volunteer. 

Americans  volunteer  for  Vista  because  they 
are  Interested  in  the  problem  which  Vista 
was  created  to  help  solve :  in  wretched  schools 
m  rural  America;  hunger;  isolation  on  Indian 
reservations;  hatred  and  alienation  in  the 
ghettos;  sickness  in  the  cities  within  eyeshot 
of  the  greatest  medical  research  centers  in 
the  world.  In  short,  to  combat  injustice  In 


American  society.  Americans  volunteered  for 
the  Peace  Corps  to  throw  themaelvee  into 
the  attack  against  the  same  kinds  of  prob- 
lems around  the  world. 

Slllllons  of  teenagers  "marched  for  devel- 
opment" on  Sunday,  May  9 — Mother's  Day — 
because  they  wanted  to  "vote  with  their 
feet."  They  wanted  to  put  their  bodies  and 
their  spirits  where  other  people  put  their 
mouths.  It  should  surprise  no  one  who  un- 
derstands the  spirit  of  American  volunteers 
to  learn  that  these  teenage  volunteers  raised 
a  sum  of  money  in  one  day  equal  to  18  per- 
cent of  the  anniwl  budget  of  Vista. 

These  volunteers  were  proving  a  truism 
we  learned  in  the  Peace  Corps: — 

People  will  do  for  nothing  what  they  will 
never  do  for  money. 

Because  of  considerations  like  theM  which 
the  "hardnosed  experts"  will  consider  ir- 
relevant, the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
existing  volunteer  agencies  of  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment will : 

1.  Stimulate  exactly  no  one  to  volunteer 
for  these  agencies. 

2.  Will  probably  discourage  a  significant 
number  of  people  from  volunteering. 

3.  Will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  existing  or- 
ganizations. 

4.  Will  extinguish  the  few  remaining  sparks 
of  enthusiasm  for  government  volunteer 
programs  In  our  country. 

Instead  of  bureaucratic  reorganizations 
created  to  satisfy  paperwork  specialists, 
America  needs  substantive  revltalizatlon  of 
the  volunteer  spirit  in  this  country. 

How  can  this  be  done? 

First  of  all.  leadership  in  the  White  House 
and  leadership  from  the  Congress.  Such 
leadership  could  be  produced  in  a  number  of 
ways:  — 

First  of  all,  the  Congress  could  make  it  the 
law  of  the  land  that  an  American  citizen 
can  gain  credit  for  being  a  "good  guy,"  Just 
as  he  now  Incurs  blame  for  being  a  "bad 
guy."  Today,  by  law,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  Is  required  to  Issue  a 
list  of  all  the  organizations  In  the  United 
States  wherein  membership  is  held  against 
the  American  so  unwise  or  Imprudent  or 
naive  as  to  have  Joined.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Issues  this  list  of  proscribed  organiza- 
tions. Why  shouldn't  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
be  ordered  to  create  a  list  of  "good"  organiza- 
tions, where  service  would  be  credited  to  an 
American  who  volunteers  and  works, 
whether  for  a  private  organization  or  for 
public  enterprises  like  Vista  or  Peace  Corps? 
One  simple  guideline  for  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  would  be  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's list  of  Section  601(c)(3)  organizations 
which  have  been  already  deemed  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest  and  granted  exemptions  from 
taxes.  If  this  Is  too  simple  a  solution,  cer- 
tainly the  Congress  Is  capable  of  finding  a 
creative  solution  to  the  preparation  of  such 
a  list. 

If  service  in  these  private  and  public 
philanthropic  enterprises  were  determined 
by  the  Congress  to  be  not  only  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  but  a  substitute  for  military 
service,  the  United  States  would  be  presented 
with  a  deluge  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
volunteers.  Such  an  Increase  In  the  numbers 
of  citizens  who  volunteer  would  enhance  the 
possibility  of  creating  an  all-volunteer  Army. 
It  is  certainly  clear  that  Just  as  thousands 
will  volunteer  for  humanitarian  work  when 
the  cause  is  Just,  no  one  will  volunteer  for  an 
Army  whose  cause  is  unjust. 

A  second  way  in  which  the  volunteer  spirit 
could  be  revitalized  would  be  for  Congress 
to  require  all  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
recruit  and  use  full-time  volunteers  as 
"consumer  repreoentatlvee." 

Why  would  this  be  beneficial? 

1.  Volunteers  working  as  "consumer  rep- 
resentatives" would  make  Government  agen- 


cies more  accessible  and  responsive  to  the 
complaints  and  needs  of  those  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  serve. 

2.  "Consumer  representatives"  would  be  a 
soun^  of  independent  thinking  and  new 
ideas  coming  from  "employees"  unafraid  of 
being  fired. 

3.  To  those  who  fear  that  such  a  core  of 
"consumer  representatives"  within  each 
agency  of  government  woiUd  create  admin- 
istrative confusion,  I  would  suggest  they 
consider  why  Chrysler  Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
and  other  giant  corporations  have  recently 
created  vice  presidents  and  whole  divisions 
in  Detroit  solely  to  respond  to  customer  com- 
plains nationwide. 

4.  This  proposal,  moreover,  would  open 
dozens  of  new  ways  and  places  where  Ameri- 
cans could  serve  their  country  and  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  specific  areas  of  work 
most  interesting  to  them — business  school 
students  and  graduates  working  as  volunteers 
in  the  Commerce  Department  or  Treasury; 
future  farmers  with  Agriculture;  young 
architects  and  engineers  In  QSJL  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  public  in- 
terest when  government  buUding  plans  affect 
the  environment;  etc. 

A  third  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  volun- 
teer-ism (of  doing,  not  Just  talking)  could 
be  rejuvenated,  would  be  for  Congress  to 
grant  Income  tax  deductions  for  personal 
contributions  of  time,  not  Just  money — in 
other  words,  a  doer's  deduction. 

How  could  this  be  done?  Simply  by  creat- 
ing a  new  procedure  similar  to  the  existing 
W-2  employee  withholding  tax  form.  Every 
volunteer  would  be  credited  at  the  minimum 
wage  for  hours  of  service  given  to  a  rec- 
ognized charitable  Institution:  IJI.S.  experts 
believe  this  could  be  accomplished  with  ad- 
ministrative ease.  Fiscal  exi)erts  suggest  the 
costs  could  be  controlled  simply  by  limiting 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  a  person 
could  deduct  and  volunteer  suiiervisors 
claim  it  would  mean  added  stability  and 
increased  effectiveness  for  their  programs,  by 
giving  them  a  combination  carrot -and-stlck. 
Of  course,  this  would  reduce  tax  revenues. 
Just  as  the  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ance to  business  reduces  tax  payments.  But, 
in  a  democracy,  as  distinguished  from  an 
oligarchy,  shouldn't  the  gift  of  one's  self  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  gift  of  one's  money? 

These  ideas  are  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  private  voluntary  Initiative.  They  do  not 
exhaust  the  range  of  possibilities.  But,  hope- 
fully, they  Indicate  that  Congress  should  re- 
ject a  mere  administrative  face-lifting  given 
to  established  and  successful  programs  and 
organizations,  and  concentrate  Instead  on 
substantive  changes  likely  to  stimulate  vol- 
lunteers  for  all  organizations — ^private  as 
well  as  public. 

It  almost  need  not  be  said,  but  objectivity 
and  candor  require  me  to  emphasize  that 
the  most  essential  changes  to  stimulate  vol- 
unteers would  be : 

1 .  To  stop  the  war. 

2.  To  stop  the  moral  scandal  created  by 
our  country's  miserly  contributions  to  the 
world's  poor  people,  which  this  year  have 
sunk  to  the  lowest  point  in  25  years.  If 
the  stock  market  had  suffered  an  equal  de- 
cline, the  White  House  would  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

3.  To  stop  the  creation  of  more  poor  peo- 
ple within  our  own  country,  a  recent  tragic 
development  reported  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. No  increase  In  volunteers  can  possibly 
offset  economic  policies  which  cause  un- 
employment  and   Inflation,   simultaneously. 

4.  To  stop  the  war  against  our  own  youth, 
if  for  no  better  reason  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  greatest  source  of  potential 
volunteers. 

Finally,  let  us  never  forget  that  the 
genuine  experts  on  how  volunteer  programs 
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should  be  run  are  volunteers  and  ez-volun- 
teers,  not  bureaucrats.  From  your  own  hear- 
ings. It  Is  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of 
volunteers  are  strongly  opposed  to  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Number  One  of  1971.  Typical- 
ly, few.  If  any  of  them,  were  consulted  In 
the  creation  of  this  plan.  Few  of  them  sup- 
port the  proposal  as  submitted  to  Congress. 
I  have  read  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Olenn 
PergTison.  first  Director  of  VISTA  and  former 
Ambassador  to  Kenya,  and  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Scanlon.  one  of  the  first  and 
best-known  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 
I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  their 
views. 

Congress  should  reject  this  plan  and  take 
the  time  to  create  a  far  more  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  stimulate  volunteer-ism  In 
America. 


ExHiBrr  I 

U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  30, 1970. 
The    PHEsroENT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Presedevt:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  very  serious  concern  about  the  pro- 
posal by  the  OfiSce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
that  no  funds  be  Included  In  your  fiscal  1972 
budget  for  operation  of  the  VISTA  program. 
Although  we  recognize  fully  that  your  budg- 
et has  not  yet  been  finally  determined  and 
that  alterations  are  always  In  order  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  budget  process.  It  is  ex- 
tremely disturbing  to  us  that  elimination  of 
the  VISTA  program  should  even  be  given 
serious  consideration,  especially  at  so  late  a 
state  in  the  budget  process. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  us  are  telling  the 
nation's  young  people  that  our  democratic 
system  can  accommodate  a  great  diversity  of 
viewpoints  and  that  meaningful  ow'ortunl- 
tles  exist  to  make  alterations  within  the  sys- 
tem, we  believe  that  closing  the  door  on 
those  who  wish  to  serve  In  VISTA  would  be 
an  unvrise  and  unwarranted  action. 

A  decision  to  curtail  the  VISTA  program 
now  would  seem  Inconsistent  with  the  mo- 
mentous decision  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  to  bring  the  right 
to  vote  to  eighteen  year  olds  as  well  as  with 
your  statement  In  1968:  "Our  future  leader- 
ship must  provide  our  young  people  with  a 
cause  to  be  for;  a  dedication  to  social  re- 
sponsibility on  a  person-to-person  basts  . . ." 

We  also  are  troubled  at  the  uncertainties 
created  for  the  4600  current  VISTA  volui:- 
teers.  the  400  presently  In  training  and  1200 
who  expect  to  enter  training  In  January  by 
the  disclosure  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  proposal.  We  are  sure  you  will 
agree  that  it  makes  little  sense  for  radio  an- 
nouncements to  urge  individuals  to  serve 
through  VISTA  when  at  the  same  time  the 
news  media  carry  stories  of  the  planned  de- 
mise of  the  program. 

Similar  anxieties  are  also  aroused  among 
the  nation's  25  million  poor,  many  of  whom 
have  come  to  regard  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  the  one  concrete  example  of 
governmental  concern  about  their  lives  and 
welfare. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  would 
strongly  oppose  any  effort  to  dismantle  the 
VISTA  program  or  severely  restrict  the  op- 
eration of  community  action,  research  and 
development,  health  and  nutrition,  and  ru- 
ral loan  programs,  presently  carried  out  un- 
der the  Economic  Opjjortunity  Act. 

In  view  of  your  support  of  the  poverty 
program  when  you  recommended  Its  exten- 
sion for  two  years  In  1969  and  your  expressed 
commitment  to  the  young  people  of  this 
country,  we  believe  that  a  reconsideration 


of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 

proposals  Is  In  order. 
Sincerely, 

AiAN    Ckanston, 
Edward  M.   Kxnnedt, 
Walter  P.  Mokdaue, 
Harold    Hughes, 
F^iANX    Chxtkch, 
Jack    Javtts. 
Edward    Brooke, 
CLirroRD  P.  Case, 
Charles   Peect, 


New-Agency    Plan    Drops    Vista    Aides 
(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

WASHINGTON,  May  22.— An  internal 
staffing  report  Indicates  that  only  Peace 
Corps  officials  or  outsiders — and  no  present 
officials  of  VISTA  or  other  programs — are 
being  considered  for  the  principal  Jobs  In 
Action,  the  Administration's  proposed  con- 
solidation of  voluntary  action  agencies. 

The  report,  a  copy  of  which  was  made 
available  today  by  opponents  of  the  con- 
solidation, was  sent  on  May  13  to  Joseph 
H.  BlatcMord,  the  Peace  Corps  director,  who 
has  been  designated  to  head  Action. 

Of  the  37  names  proposed  for  various 
positions — including  those  proposed  to  head 
Action's  VISTA  division — 10  are  present  or 
former  Peace  Corps  officials,  14  are  bankers 
or  businessmen,  and  none  are  from  VISTA. 

The  leak  of  the  report  has  quickened  the 
anxiety  of  supporters  of  VISTA — Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America — who  have  already  ex- 
pressed fears  that  the  role  of  their  domestic 
antlpoverty  program  would  be  sharply  re- 
duced by  the  merger. 

A  VISTA  partisan,  who  insisted  on  ano- 
nymity, said  the  report  confirmed  that  "this 
Is  not  a  merger.  It's  an  army  of  occupation 
taking  over." 

Jack  Porter,  a  spokesman  for  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford.  acknowledged  the  authenticity  of  the 
report,  but  he  added:  "It  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  preliminary  compilation  made  by  a 
lower-level  staff  person.  No  one  should  draw 
any  fearful  Implications  from  it." 

VISTA  and  the  other  voluntary  agencies 
to  be  included  In  Action  have  been  asked 
to  submit  their  nominees,  both  from  inside 
and  outside  the  Government.  They  have  not 
yet  responded.  Mr.  Porter  said.  When  they 
do,  "we  would  expect  to  add  their  names." 
he  said.  "Until  then."  he  added,  "this  Is  not 
an  official  Action  list." 

VISTA  Is  now  a  $33-mllllon  division  oT 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  has 
about  4.500  volunteers  who  live  among  the 
poor,  working  in  social  services. 

The  report  to  Mr,  Blatchford  was  circulated 
as  both  houses  of  Congress  neared  decisive 
action  on  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  con- 
solidate It  and  the  other  Federal  voluntary 
service  agencies. 

The  House  Is  expected  to  vote  Tuesday  on 
whether  to  permit  the  reorganization  plan 
to  take  effect.  The  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  is  also  expected  to  vote 
on  the  plan  Tuesday,  with  a  vote  of  the  full 
Senate  to  follow  within  days. 

The  reorganization  will  go  Into  effect  au- 
tomatically unless  either  house  disapproves 
before  June  6. 

While  the  House  Is  exp>ected  to  accept  the 
Administration  plan,  Congressional  aides 
now  foresee  possible  difficulties  in  the 
Senate. 

As  one  reason,  they  cite  the  recent  strong 
expression  of  opposition  by  Sargent  Shrlver, 
who  was  the  first  director  of  both  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  O.E.O.  in  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration. 

ASStTRANCXB   IN  CONGRESa 

Mr.  Blatchford  appeared  to  have  quieted 
Congressional  anxieties  on  behalf  of  VISTA 
in  testimony  early  this  month.  At  commit- 


tee hearings,  he  assured  members  of  Congress 
that  VISTA  would  retain  its  separate  Iden- 
tity, mission  and  name. 

At  the  last  hearing,  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee on  May  6,  he  was  praised  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  for  his  state- 
ments. 

Thus,  the  Internal  staffing  paper  Is  espe- 
cially troubling  because  It  was  prepared  a 
week  after  this  testimony,  according  to 
Stephen  Regenstreif,  staff  director  of  the 
National  VISTA  AUiance.  which  represents  a 
large  number  of  volunteers  and  which 
strongly  opposes  the  merger. 

A  further  cause  for  concern,  he  said,  was 
the  detailed  nature  of  many  of  the  entries 
In  the  report.  Ten  of  the  persons  named 
either  had  been  Interviewed  or  designated 
for  Interview  by  Mr.  Blatchford  or  his  chief 
aides. 

William  Inglls,  now  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
cruiting director,  was  proposed  by  the  report 
to  be  the  deputy  director  of  Action.  The  pro- 
posed associate  director  for  the  Peace  Corps 
division  of  Action  is  Kevin  O'Donnell,  now 
Mr.  Blatchford's  deputy. 

Three  persons  were  proposed  to  head  the 
VISTA  division.  Two  are  from  outside  the 
Government,  and  the  other  Is  Christopher 
Mould,  director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vol- 
untary Action,  which  Is  to  be  merged  Into 
Action. 

Concern  over  the  future  of  VISTA  have 
arisen  twice  In  recent  months.  Last  Decem- 
ber, the  Administration  considered — but 
then  rejected — a  proposal  to  eliminate  all 
funds  for  the  agency.  In  March,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  circulated  a  con- 
fidential voluntary  agency  merger  plan  that 
would  have  dismantled  VISTA. 

This,  too,  was  rejected  in  the  final  plan, 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  March  24.  Last 
week.  George  P.  Shultz,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  promised 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Republican  of  New 
York,  that  the  Administration  would  upgrade 
the  status  of  Action's  VISTA  head  and  would 
take  Into  account  the  views  of  the  poor  and 
of  the  volunteers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) ,  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net during  the  period  we  sought  support 
for  voluntary  efforts  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  human  beings  is  in  the  Chamber  and 
I  yield  to  him  so  much  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  in  Congress  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  is  not  important — that  it  in- 
volves no  more  than  shuffling  the  boxes 
on  the  organization  chart.  After  all,  what 
difference  does  It  make  whether  Vista 
is  part  of  OEO  or  the  proposed  Action 
agency?  Nor  is  the  independence  of  the 
Peace  Corps  an  Issue  likely  to  generate 
much  controversy. 

In  truth,  this  is  not  one  of  the  great 
issues  to  come  before  the  Senate.  Most 
of  us  will  soon  forget  the  results  of  the 
vote. 

But  the  outcome  is  vitally  important  to 
thousands  of  volunteers  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  For  they  have  a  great  stake 
in  the  result — the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  to  which  they  have  committed 
their  efforts. 

One  of  these  volunteers  is  Tom  New- 
bury, a  23-year-old  VISTA  in  Dallas. 
Tex.,  working  in  a  project  called  Block 
Partnership.  The  organization  seeks  to 
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bring  together  blacks  smd  whites  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  ghetto.  Through 
their  efforts,  housing  conditions  have 
Improved,  a  rundown  park  restored,  and 
an  auto  mechanics  shop  established  to 
provide  job  opportunities. 
He  says : 

The  focus  of  VISTA  is  on  human  growth 
through  awareness  of  community  needs.  I 
fear  that  in  Action  this  thrust  will  be  lost 
and    we   virlll    become   Just   another   service 

agency. 

Another  concerned  volunteer  is  Pat 
O'Rourke,  the  65-year-old  secretary  of 
the  SCORE  chapter  in  Washington.  He 
has  gone  from  oflBce  to  ofBce  urging  a 
vote  against  the  plan. 

He  warns : 

If  SCORE  goes  Into  Action,  our  Identity 
will  be  done.  It  will  separate  us  from  our 
small  business  outlook  and  our  efforts  to 
help  small  businessmen  will  be  frustrated. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  deep  opposition 
to  this  plan  from  every  segment  of  the 
volunteers — young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white.  Significantly,  the 
subcommittee  has  not  received  a  single 
communication  from  a  volunteer  sup- 
porting the  plan.  Every  volunteer  or- 
ganization is  on  record  against  it. 

The  heart  of  any  volunteer  program  is, 
of  course,  the  volunteers.  Without  their 
enthusiastic  support,  the  program  is 
bound  to  fail. 

One  reason  for  the  volunteers'  op- 
position is  the  obvious  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  understand  and  take  into 
account  volunteer  motivation.  The  ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  sell  the 
plan  to  Congress  with  the  rhetoric  of  ef- 
ficiency and  economy.  But.  as  Sargent 
Shrlver.  former  Director  of  Peace  Corps 
and  OEO,  told  the  commiteee.  "volun- 
teers will  never  rally  round  an  organiza- 
tion chart."  In  his  view  the  reorganiza- 
tion will  have  three  primary  effects: 

1.  stimulate  exactly  no  one  to  volunteer 
for  these  agencies. 

2.  Probably  discourage  a  significant  num- 
ber of  people  from  volunteering. 

3.  Extinguish  the  few  remaining  sparks  of 
enthusiasm  for  government  volunteer  pro- 
grams in  our  country. 

Volimteer  programs  need  a  special 
appeal.  They  must  inspire  the  volunteer 
to  identify  with  the  program  by  offering 
him  individuality,  an  opportunity  for  In- 
novation and  a  spirit  of  adventure.  All 
of  these  are  sadly  lacking  In  the  concept 
of  Action.  It  promises  to  become  no  more 
than  another  box  on  the  organization 
chart.  Rather  than  turning  students  on 
to  volunteering.  Action  will  turn  them  off. 

Our  vote  tomorrow  will  have  great 
meaning,  not  only  for  the  volunteers,  but 
also  for  the  millions  they  are  tndng  to 
help.  Among  them  are  the  poor,  black 
residents  of  Heywood  City,  Mo.  For  8 
years  they  sought  to  have  their  dirt 
streets  graded  and  paved  with  gravel. 
Now,  through  the  efforts  of  a  VISTA  vol- 
unteer the  first  such  street  has  been 
constructed. 

The  VISTA  program  also  means  a  lot 
to  Ron  Jarboe,  a  20-year-old  prison  In- 
mate In  Memphis,  Tenn.  When  his 
mother  died  earlier  this  year  In  Kansas. 


a  VISTA  volunteer,  serving  in  the  prison 
as  a  counselor  and  tutor,  persuaded  the 
prison  authorities  to  let  him  drive  the 
prisoner  to  the  funeral  without  guards. 
They  returned  3  days  later. 

These  are  but  a  few  volunteer  success 
stories.  They  do  not  make  headlines,  but 
they  show  that  a  well  nm  volunteer 
program  can  make  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  individual  people. 

This  effective  work  is  threatened  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  VISTA, 
SCORE,  and  Foster  Grandparents  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  agencies  where  they 
are  located.  Their  structure  and  opera- 
tion are  geared  to  the  overall  purpose  of 
these  agencies.  Transferring  and  com- 
bining them  in  a  new  agency,  with  a  dif- 
ferent organization  is  bound  to  harm 
their  work.  It  will  sever  the  close  coop- 
erative relationships  which  have  devel- 
oped and  reduce  the  mutual  benefits  de- 
rived from  similar  objectives.  For  exam- 
ple, VISTA  is  the  largest  mtinpower 
component  of  OEO.  Sixty-five  percent  of 
its  sponsors  are  commimity  action  pro- 
grams. Each  now  learns  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  other.  This  will  be  less 
likely  if  VISTA  is  cut  off  from  OEO.  The 
same  results  can  be  expected  If  SCORE. 
ACE.  Eind  other  programs  are  trans- 
ferred. 

Moreover,  commonsense  tells  us  that 
the  thrust  of  programs  such  as  Peace 
Corps  will  be  diluted  in  Action.  As  only 
one  program  among  many,  it  will  not 
have  the  complete  attention  of  leaders 
dedicated  to  its  success.  It  will  receive 
only  a  portion  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  Director  and  his  staff,  who  must 
manage  several  different  programs,  each 
with  its  own  problems  of  policy  and  co- 
ordination. Inevitably,  Peace  Corps  will 
suffer,  its  bold  concepts  blunted  by  the 
loss  of  independence. 

Under  the  plan  it  would  be  trans- 
formed from  a  prestigious  International 
agency  into  a  subdivision  of  a  primarily 
domestic -oriented  unit.  Today  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  is  imder  the 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
sometimes  reports  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. In  Action  he  would  be  downgraded 
to  the  rank  of  a  subdivision  chief,  report- 
ing to  an  Associate  Director  for  Inter- 
national Operations  and  then  to  the 
Director  of  Action,  while  continuing 
imder  the  gxiidance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Peace 
Corps  has  achieved  extraordinary  popu- 
larity among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  nations.  Much 
of  Its  success  can  be  traced  to  Its  tough - 
mlndedness  and  fierce  Independence.  In 
the  words  of  former  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer, Thomas  Scanlon: 

Ttit  Peace  Corps  did  the  impossible  because 
It  bad  no  "boss"  or  "supervisor"  agency  to 
say  they  were  impoesible  in  the  first  place. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  resisted  success- 
fully all  previous  attempts  to  subordinate 
it  to  higher  bureaucratic  authority.  At 
the  same  time  It  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  Independence  as  a  way  of  real- 
izing its  unique  idea  of  service  to  man- 
kind. This  reorganization  plan  offers  no 


compelling  reason  to  tamper  with  all 
that  the  Peace  Corps  has  built — an  orga- 
nization, an  Idea  of  service,  and  a  spirit 
of  hope  for  people  everjTPhere. 

Beyond  these  practical  considerations, 
the  reorganization  has  a  symbolic  value 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  For  or- 
ganization determines  not  only  what  we 
do  sind  how  well  we  do  It,  organization 
is  a  measure  of  our  national  priorities.  To 
the  volunteers  and  the  people  they  are 
trying  to  help,  this  reorganization  will 
submerge  these  programs  deep  in  the 
bureaucracy.  To  them,  it  is  a  downgrad- 
ing. Their  problems  will  be  less  visible 
and  receive  less  attention  from  our  na- 
tional leaders.  The  reorganization  will 
blur  the  distinctive  features  of  the  pro- 
grams and  make  them  less  attractive  to 
the  volunteers.  As  a  result,  the  public  will 
lose  interest  and  confidence  in  the  volun- 
teers' work. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  strengthen 
volunteer  programs.  In  fact,  it  will  have 
precisely  the  opposite  effect.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  Li  In  the  national  interest  to  sacri- 
fice the  effectiveness  of  these  programs, 
the  high  level  of  volunteer  support  and 
public  esteem  they  now  enjoy  for  a  pos- 
sible marginal  gain  in  efficiency.  The 
volunteers  and  the  poor,  deserve  better 
than  a  hastily  assembled  jimible  of  vol- 
unteer programs,  thrown  together  for 
convenience. 

It  is  fimdamental  that  every  unit  of 
Government  should  have  a  clearly  de- 
fined purpose.  Action  lacks  this  vital  in- 
gredient. It  is  a  collection  of  superficially 
similar  programs  linked  in  reality  only  by 
a  vague  concept  of  voluntarism. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  have  dif- 
ferent motivational,  cultural,  training, 
and  administrative  backgrounds.  The 
essence  of  VISTA  Is  the  culture  of  pov- 
erty in  America.  The  essence  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  living  and  working  with 
people  In  the  developing  nations  abroad. 
SCORE  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation of  retired  businessmen  formed 
to  provide  advice  to  ghetto  businessmen, 
while  Foster  Grandparents  is  a  Govern- 
ment program  designed  primarily  to  sup- 
plement the  income  of  the  elderly  poor. 
These  are  four  essentially  different  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  principle  of  organization 
stated  by  the  President's  Coimcil  on 
Executive  Organization— the  Ash  Coun- 
cil— was  that  "the  departments  and  their 
major  subunits  should  be  organized 
around  comparable  organizing  princi- 
ples." Action  plainly  fails  to  meet  this 
test. 

The  administration  has  fsdled  to  pro- 
vide a  convincing  rationale  for  the  Ac- 
tion agency.  Accordingly,  the  plan 
should  be  disapproved. 

On  close  examination,  the  agency  is 
revealed  to  be  a  mix  of  various  volunteer 
programs  without  an  overall  organizing 
principle.  It  is  obviously  aimed  at  appeal- 
ing to  the  idealism  and  volunteer  spirit 
of  American  youth,  but  it  is  poorly  struc- 
tured to  achieve  this  and  falls  far  short 
of  its  goal.  Most  Importantly,  combining 
these  programs  in  Action  will  damage 
their  effectiveness. 
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I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  yes  on  Sen- 
ator Williams'  resolution  of  disapproval. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  answering  both  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

I  read  with  considerable  concern,  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  knows, 
the  letters  we  all  received  from  VISTA 
members.  We  all  received  a  number  of 
letters.  I  guess  I  received  about  100.  But 
I  carefully  analyzed  them  and  had  staff 
members  look  at  them  also. 

First,  we  should  take  into  account  that 
almost  all  of  them  were  written  before 
we  even  had  hearings,  and  that  is  a  very 
important  and  germane  fsu;t.  In  other 
words,  if  there  are  going  to  be  open  hear- 
ings, they  should  not  be  held  with  closed 
minds.  If  many  of  those  volunteers  had 
been  able  to  sit  in  hearings,  and  some  of 
them  did,  they  would  have  changed  their 
minds.  I  felt  those  who  did  attend 
changed  their  attitudes  later  when  I 
talked  to  them.  Many  of  them  were  con- 
vinced their  fears  would  not  be  realized. 

Second,  I  noticed  a  common  factor  in 
many  of  the  letters.  Most  did  not  un- 
derstand the  plan.  They  had  not  read  It, 
but  had  been  told  something  about  it  by 
someone.  For  instance,  some  of  them  were 
told  that  the  name  cf  VISTA  was  going  to 
be  changed.  They  said,  "That  Is  a  ter- 
rible thing,"  considering  the  level  of 
goodwill  that  had  been  built  up.  The 
same  was  true  with  respect  to  the  Peace 
Corps. 

There  Is  no  intention  to  change  those 
names  and  the  volunteers  who  wrote  in 
were  under  a  misapprehension  that  the 
names  were  going  to  be  changed. 

We  should  not  scuttle  these  programs. 
Those  who  wrote  in  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  these  programs  were  going 
to  be  scuttled.  Witnesses  appeared  before 
us  and  later  administration  ofiQcials  ap- 
peared before  us  and  certified  that  the 
names  of  the  organizations  were  not  be- 
ing changed,  but  were  being  preserved, 
and  the  programs  were  not  t)eing  scuttled 
but  strengthened,  and  that  the  funds 
were  not  being  cut  back. 

Later,  the  administration  asked  for 
more  funds.  I  am  certain  the  individuals 
who  wrote  the  letters  were  well  in  ten - 
tioned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  sin- 
cerity would  have  been  fully  and  com- 
pletely answered  if  they  had  chosen  to 
participate  in  those  hearings  and  hear 
the  testimony  of  oflBcials  of  the  admin- 
istration which  is  now  spread  on  the 
records  and  which  the  majority  report  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
has  printed  in  part  simply  to  put  on  the 
record.  This  was  to  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood by  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
that  the  fears  expressed  have  no  basis  in 
actual  fact,  as  testified  to  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  has  been  the  legislative  pio- 
neer of  so  much  of  the  needs  of  small 
businessmen.  Two  of  the  programs  to  be 
merged  or  submerged  in  the  proposed 
Action  agency  are  now  small  business 
programs.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  needs 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator,  the  sponsor  of  the  res- 
olution that  is  now  under  consideration. 

First  let  me  say  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  had  hoped  to  be  pres- 
ent this  afternoon  to  participate  in  this 
debate,  but  he  has  been  detained  in  his 
home  State.  Therefore,  he  has  requested 
me  to  express  to  the  Senate  his  support  of 
Senate  Resolution  108  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1.  because  he  believes  it  will 
seriously  jeopardize  what  is  probably  the 
Federal  Government's  oldest  and  most 
successful  volimteer  program  helping 
more  than  100,000  small  businessmen  na- 
tionwide every  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment he  had  prepared  for  this  debate  ex- 
pressing that  opposition  be  inserted  into 
the  Record  at  this  time,  together  with  his 
explanatory  remarks  before  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Subconunittee  on 
May  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Small  Business  Must  Oppose 
Reobganization  Plan  No.  1 

(By  Senator  Alan  Bible) 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  It  Is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  oppKjee  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  because  I  believe  this  proposal  would 
severely  Jeopardize  one  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's oldest  and  most  successful  volun- 
teer programs  today  helping  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  around  this  country. 

Our  opposition  is  based  upon  the  Plan's 
inclusion  of  two  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  SCORE  (i.e., 
the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives)  and 
ACE  (I.e..  the  Active  Corps  of  Executives) 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  I  leave  it  to  others 
to  discuss  other  aspects  of  the  Plan : 

First,  in  my  opinion,  inclusion  of  SCORE 
and  ACE  within  this  Reorganization  Plan 
would  weaken  both  of  these  management- 
assistance    programs; 

Second,  the  Plan  would  weaken  the  SBA; 
and 

Third,  the  effect  of  the  Plan  would  thus  be 
to  weaken  the  small  business  community. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  would  be  not 
only  unsound  but  harmful  to  small  business- 
men In  large  cities  and  small  communities 
across  the  country  If  ■  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  was  to  be  adopted  In  Its  present  form. 
To  enable  the  Senate  to  evaluate  this  ques- 
tion on  Its  merits,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
the  evidence  on  these  points  as  I  see  It. 

WOULD    WEAKEN    SBA    VOLUNTEEB   PROCEAMS 

On  the  question  of  effectiveness — since 
March,  my  office  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  have  received  many  letters  from 
SCORE  and  ACE  volunteers  and  chapters. 
None  favored  the  reorganization.  All  oppoee 
It.  Let  me  read  briefly  from  an  April  26  letter 
from  New  Jersey: 

•Please  leave  SCORE  as  it  la.  We  work  well 
with  SBA.  .  .  .  After  Ave  years  working  with 
SCORE,  and  no  help,  no  funds,  no  expenses 
from  Uncle  Sam  or  my  clients,  (we  now  have) 
165  money-making  clients  (Oh  yes,  two  fail- 
ures In  Ave  years) .  saving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  mine  and  other  taxpayers'  dollars, 
I  again  ask  that  we  be  "left  alone'  ....  If 
not,  count  me  out  of  SCORE  .  .  .  govern- 
ment red  tape  and  rlgamarole  disgust  me  .  .  . 
and  I  can  help  elsewhere." 

This   Is   not   an   Isolated  sentiment.   It   is 


shared  with  apparent  unanimity  by  tijg  3,996 
SCORE  volunteers  and  2,020  ACE  executives 
throughout  the  country,  as  Illustrated  by  a 
resolution  by  the  SCORE  National  Planning 
Committee  unanimously  opposing  the  trans- 
fer proposed  by  this  Plan. 

The  Resolution  was  presented  by  Walter 
H.  Channlng,  Chairman  of  this  Planning 
Committee  to  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  on  AprU  29,  1971.  as  a  part 
of  testimony  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
Reorganization  Plan  on  seven  spedflc 
grounds: 

1.  There  has  been  no  consultation  with 
SCORE  as  to  Its  feasibility; 

2.  Serving  two  masters — SBA  and  the  new 
■ACTION"   agency— "violates   good   business 

principles  and  sound  organizational  proce- 
dures" which  is  likely  to  cause  confusion, 
delay  effective  action,  and  Increase  expense;' 

3.  SCORE  members  volunteer  for  a  spe- 
cific set  of  purposes  related  to  economics  and 
feel  little  In  common  with  what  they  term 
"sociologically  oriented  groups"  which  would 
form  the  bulk  of  the  "ACTION"  agency; 

4.  A  recruiting  pool  Is  neither  practical 
nor  desirable  for  SCORE  or  ACE.  because 
recruitment  is  screened  by  SCORE  chapters 
to  provide  capabilities  needed  for  specific 
problem  Industries  and  geographical   areas; 

5.  SCORE  has  operated  successfully  with- 
out a  paid  staff  and  feels  that  paid  directors 
now  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  potentially 
a  source  of  controversy; 

6.  SCORE  assists  in  SBA  programs  beyond 
management  counseling,  which  would  suffer 
from  the  decline  in  enthusiasm  under  this 
program  "and  It  would  be  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  would  suffer":  and  finally 

7.  Minority  enterprise  activities  of  the 
SBA  would  experience  a  "loss  of  SCORE  as- 
sistance in  conducting  management  ability 
evaluations  required  for  consideration  of 
loan  applications." 

Mr.  Channlng  concluded:  "It  is  apparent 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
SCORE — its  methods,  policies,  principles, 
objectives  and  type  of  members." 

The  essence  of  a  volunteer  program  is  the 
willingness  of  volunteers  to  work.  Thus,  to 
me.  the  solid  opposition  of  the  SBA  volim- 
teers  is  Itself  probably  the  most  significant 
factor.  This  will  determine  the  amount  and 
quality  of  future  effort,  or  whether  these 
volunteers  will  Just  stay  home  The  members 
of  SCORE  through  their  161  chapters  and 
at -large  members  are  on  record  unanimously 
and  publicly  against  this  Plan.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  convincing  testimony  could  exist 
that  Reorgsmlzatlon  Plan  No.  1,  as  pres- 
ently proposed,  will  weaken  these  programs 
of  voluntary  assistance  to  the  small  busi- 
nessmen that  need  them  most. 

Further,  the  specific  reasons  presented  In 
the  SCORE  testimony  on  the  organization 
and  management  aspects  of  this  Plan,  by 
men  who  are  themselves  experts  In  manage- 
ment should   be  powerfully   persu.aslve. 

This  Judgment  about  management  was 
the  subject  of  individual  minority  views  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  charged 
with  consideration  of  this  matter.  The  In- 
dividual views  stated : 

"It  is  fundamental  that  every  unit  of  gov- 
ernment should  have  a  clearly  defined  pur- 
pose. Action  lacks  this  vital  Ingredient.  It 
Is  a  collection  of  superficially  similar  pro- 
grams linked  In  reality  by  a  vague  concept 
of    volunteerlsm." 

If  the  Administration  has  arguments 
which  would  override  these  points,  they  are 
obliged  to  come  forward  with  them  now,  and 
I  have  not  seen  anything  which  would  dis- 
charge this  burden  of  proof. 

PLAN     WOtTLD     WKAKZN     THI     SMALL     BtTSlNZSa 
AOMINISTVAnON 

It  la  estimated  that  Score  and  Ace  con- 
duct  about   36   percent   of   all   management 
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counseling  accounted  for  by  SBA.  If  these 
men  were  on  the  payroll.  It  would  cost  SBA 
an  additional  (2  million  a  year. 

Faulty  management  Is  a  predominant 
cause  of  business  failure.  Therefore,  the 
health  of  these  volunteer  programs — which 
U  at  best  uncertain  and  could  be  much 
worse — Is  bad  enough  for  the  general  econ- 
omy, which  we  all  wish  would  speedily  re- 
cover. 

However,  more  specifically  SBA  lends  and 
guarantees  money  belonging  to  all  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  In  most  cases 
the  recipients  are  the  newest  and  smallest 
firms,  most  In  need  of  counseling  to  survive. 
If  35  percent  of  SBA's  management  assist- 
ance capability  Is  imperiled,  more  of  these 
loans  will  go  bad  and  mOTe  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  will  be  lost. 

In  the  past  four  years,  SBA  has  decided 
four  times  that  management  assistance 
needs  to  be  strengthened.  Pour  times  the 
Budget  Bureau  representing  the  White 
House,  has   turned  back   these  requests. 

In  my  judgment  a  further  weakening  of 
management  assistance  under  this  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  would  undermine  SBA's  loan 
program,  and  might  well  result  In  an  In- 
creased volume  of  criticism  directed  at  SBA, 
because  in  the  face  of  growing  and  fear- 
some problems,  its  resources  would  be  shrink- 
ing as  a  result  of  White  House  policy  ac- 
tions. 

I  am  also  afraid,  and  I  think  the  Senate 
should  be  aware  of  this  feeling,  that  such 
a  weakening  of  the  loan  situation  could.  In 
the  future,  be  used  as  an  argument  that  SBA 
should  lose  its  Independence  and  be  placed 
within  some  super-agency  where  Its  needs  are 
further  submerged  In  bureaucracy. 

SM.^LL    BUSINESS    COMMtrNTTT    OT    THE    NATION 
WOULD  BE  WEAKENED 

With  this  potential  for  undermining  both 
the  volunteer  programs  and  the  SBA  Itself, 
there  Is  little  question  in  my  mind  that  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  will  ultimately  harm 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  throughout 
the  nation. 

These  entrepreneurs  must  already  struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds — rising  costs,  ris- 
ing taxes,  and  competition  with  giant  cor- 
porations. To  cut  back  vital  management 
help  would  be  a  personal  tragedy  for  thou- 
sands of  businessmen  who  have  been  will- 
ing to  struggle  to  make  the  grade.  It  will 
mean  financial  and  personal  hardship  for 
their  families  and  friends  who  have  Invested 
their  time  and  money  in  these  enterprises. 

We  all  know  such  people.  We  all  admire 
their  spirit.  Our  decision  on  this  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  win  directly  affect  their  ability  to 
survive,  to  prosper,  and  to  give  reality  to 
the  American  dream  in  our  day  and  In  the 
future. 

SUMMARY 

On  the  basis  of  the  reasons  presented  In 
the  minority  Senate  Report,  the  testimony  of 
SCORE  volunteers,  and  the  solid  opposition 
of  the  SCORE  volunteers  themselves,  and 
in  the  absence  of  cogent  argument  by  the 
White  House.  I  find  that  I  must  oppose  the 
adoption  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  as 
presently  drafted  to  include  the  SBA's 
SCORE  and  ACE  programs. 

I  urge  that  all  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  small  business,  as  well  as  sound  principles 
of  government  organlz;atlon,  carefully  consid- 
er these  points  In  making  up  their  minds 
on  this  question. 

Statement  bt  Sinator  Alan  Bibl*,  Chair- 
man, Senatk  CoMMrrm  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, Beforx  Subcommttttx  on  ExxcuriVK 
Reorganization,  or  Committei  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Pertaining  to  P>rxs- 
ident's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  Mat 
7, 1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: My  purpose  today  is  to  appear  In 


opposition  to  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  now  before  the  Congress  because 
I  believe  sincerely  that  it  seeks  to  accom- 
plish a  worthy  goal  by  an  unworthy  and  un- 
workable method  through  the  establishment 
of  a  new  mtiltl-purpose  agency  of  volunteers 
called  ACTION. 

The  President's  goal  of  calling  on  a  great 
reservoir  of  volunteer  talent  In  this  country 
for  man  to  help  his  fellow  man  Is  a  most 
commendable  goal.  But  to  seek  this  by  a 
super  volunteer  agency  whose  common  pur- 
pose or  function  would  be  only  voluntarism 
itself  makes  it  a  directionless  hodgepodge. 
A  fundamental  rule  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency always  recommends  grouping  to- 
gether similar  functions  and  basic  goals, 
certainly  not  present  here. 

The  President's  plan  Is  to  merge  and  cen- 
tralize management  and  operations  of  nine 
volunteer  programs  as  diverse  in  basic  pur- 
poses as  the  Peace  Corps,  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents, Retired  Senior  Volunteers,  VISTA, 
National  Student  Volunteers,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  and  the  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  programs,  and  eventually  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

The  new  ACTION  agency  budget  to  start 
would  be  $142,000,000  annually  and  would 
represent  another  layer  of  managerial 
bureaucracy.  Exactly  how  much  of  present 
agency  budgets  or  how  many  full-time 
agency  administrative  personnel  would  be 
lost  by  the  old  agencies  by  transfer  to  staff 
the  new  one  is  another  vague  aspect  of  this 
vague  plan. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  will  restrict  my  views  to  what 
I  believe  Is  not  only  the  oldest  but  certainly 
one  of  the  most  successful  organized  volun- 
teer programs  In  the  Federal  government, 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  SCORE 
and  ACE  organizations,  standing  for  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives  and  Active 
Corps  of  Executives. 

Today,  3,996  men  and  women  SCORE  vol- 
unteers and  several  thousand  ACE  volunteers 
across  this  country  are  contributing  their 
substantial  business  expertise  without  a 
single  i)enny  of  compensation  or  expense  re- 
imbursement from  the  Federal  government 
In  order  to  help  many  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  try  to  remain  successful  busi- 
nessmen. 

This  amazing  SCORE  organization  was 
started  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion In  1964.  It  has  grown  steadily  In  Its 
membership  of  business  and  professional 
people  In  more  than  850  communities  to 
provide  advice  and  guidance  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

So  successful  was  SCORE  that  SBA  In 
1969  Inaugurated  ACE.  Today,  that  program 
has  attracted  several  thousand  working  busi- 
nessmen who,  like  their  SCORE  brothers  and 
sisters,  volunteer  their  services  and  talents 
to  help  the  country's  S'a  million  small  busi- 
nessmen try  to  stay  In  business  In  the  com- 
petitive marketplaces. 

During  1970,  these  volunteers,  principally 
SCORE,  counseled  almost  100,000  other  busi- 
nessmen who  had  various  management  as- 
sistance problems.  More  than  35  percent  of 
all  Interviews  conducted  by  the  entire  SBA 
were  handled  by  SCORE  and  ACE  repre- 
sentatives, a  job  that  would  have  cost  the 
Federal  government  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  salaries  If  regular  employees  were  to  try 
to  do  It. 

These  volunteers  help  the  all-too-abbrevl- 
•\ted  Management  Assistance  staff  of  SBA, 
123  In  the  field  and  9  In  the  central  office 
here  in  Washington,  DC,  handle  some  of 
the  country's  small  business  needs.  As  an 
example,  hundreds  of  SCORE  volunteers  have 
been  working  (overtime  without  pay)  in 
the  southern  California  earthquake  area  the 
last  several  months  making  loan  evalutlons 
and  trying  to  solve  other  quake-born  business 


problems.  Others  around  the  coiintry  spend 
five  days  a  week  on  counseling  desks  to  re- 
lieve regular  SBA  personnel  for  other  work. 

Almost  170  SCORE  chapters  around  the 
country  operate  as  non-profit,  voluntary, 
non-incorporated  associations  to  help  SBA 
help  smaU  businessmen.  These  volunteers 
talk  to  office  walk-ins  seeking  help,  answer 
telephone  inquiries,  and  conduct  manage- 
ment assistance  evaluations,  group  training 
and  workshope. 

SBA's  programs  to  bring  minorities  Into 
the  maliistream  of  American  small  business 
draw  heavily  on  SCORE  and  ACE.  For  ex- 
ample, volunteers  are  now  counseling  5,000 
minority  loans  applicants  yearly  plus  an- 
other 8,000  seeking  other  business  advice. 

And  why  Is  this  work  Important  to  small 
businessmen?  First,  9  out  10  businesses  fall 
for  lack  of  proper  management,  and  only 
one  out  of  every  two  businesses  survives  18 
months  because  they  do  not  have  enough 
management  exeprtlse  and  assistance  at  the 
proper  time.  Only  one  business  out  of  five 
manages  Its  affairs  property  enough  to  last 
10  years. 

If  SBA  business  loan  beneficiaries  fall, 
the  SBA  and  every  taxpayer  loses. 

In  brief.  I  believe  the  President's  plan, 
which  I  seriously  doubt  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  really  thought  through, 
threatens  to  cut  avray  from  the  SBA  for  ad- 
ministrative and  management  purposes  the 
Imponant  SCORE  and  ACE  management 
assistance  program. 

Such  a  transfer  to  the  new  ACTION  agency 
would  mark  the  first  time  since  the  SBA  was 
established  In  1953  that  one  of  Its  functions 
has  been  lost  to  another  agency. 

Since  then,  the  Small  business  Adminis- 
tration has  seen  its  functions  Increased  by 
Its  key  roles  in  hurricanes,  earihquakes, 
floods  and  other  natural  disasters,  its  major 
minority  enterprise  functions.  Its  adminis- 
tration of  small  btislness  Investment  com- 
pany activities.  Increases  In  some  of  its  loan 
programs,  and  Its  affirmative  advocacy  of 
small  business  in  oxir  economic  system.  If 
approved.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  would 
threaten  this  fine  record  and  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  vote  It  down. 

Supporters  of  the  President's  plan  will 
counter  by  asserting  that  SCORE  and  ACE, 
even  though  moved,  in  fact,  to  ACTION  will 
be  op>erated  through  SBA  as  previously  ex- 
cept for  administrative  purposes.  II  that  is 
the  case,  then  why  the  major  change  in  the 
first  place? 

SCORE'S  national  planning  committee, 
speaking  for  its  4.000  volunteers,  seriously 
questions  this  because  It  passed  a  resolution 
unanimously  opposing  the  transfer  proposal 
I  am  further  aware  that  this  oppositios 
statement  brought  on  a  hasty  ex  parte  agree- 
ment between  the  new  ACTION  agency  and 
SBA  wherein  both  say  the  transfer  will  real- 
ly have  no  effect  at  all  on  the  SCORE  and 
ACE  programs.  Self-serving  documentation 
Is  alwajrs  suspect. 

Although  one  of  the  President's  major 
Departmental  reorganization  legislative  pro- 
posals he  has  submitted  to  the  Congresa 
would  end  the  SBA's  independence  and 
merge  it  into  a  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs,  I  win  judge  that  plan  when  its  proe 
and  cons  are  debated  later  on  before  appro- 
priate legislative  committees.  Meanwhile.  I 
will  not  stand  by  now  to  see  an  Important 
SBA  activity  summarily  Jeopardized  if  I  can 
help  It. 

Likewise,  there  are  those  critics  of  SBA's 
independent  role  who  would  grab  at  any 
transfer  of  an  activity  as  a  reason  for  merg- 
ing SBA  Into  a  larger  department  with  the 
attendant  loss  of  Its  ability  to  apeak  as  the 
Federal  government's  voice  for  small  busi- 
ness nationwide.  Both  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  saw  their  prellml- 
nttfy  efforts  to  end  SBA's  Independence  scut- 
tled by  the  nation's  small  business  commu- 
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nlty  speaking  flnnly  out  against  any  merger 
effort.  Rumblings  in  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion have  been  greeted  similarly  for  two 
years. 

But  the  President's  plan  before  yoxir  Com- 
mittee today  seeking  to  place  SBA's  SCORE 
and  ACE  program  Into  the  ACTION  agency. 
In  my  judgment  would  seriously  jeopardize 
a  vital  arm  of  its  all-important  management 
assistance  program  so  valuable  to  both  new 
businesses  getting  a  start  and  old  businesses 
facing  the  difficult  economic  problems  of 
today. 

Should  the  President  prevail  In  this  Re- 
organization proposal,  the  SCORE  volunteers 
will  be  requested  to  work  In  hospitals,  clinics, 
schools,  community  development  projects,  all 
commendable  activity  areas  but  foreign  to 
these  men  and  women  trained  In  profit-mak- 
ing business  enterprises  In  their  working 
years. 

For  one,  I  would  have  hoped  that  possibly 
those  In  the  Executive  Branch  who  formu- 
lated thU  plan  would  have  talked  with  some 
of  the  SCORE  people,  any  of  the  3.996  men 
and  women  around  this  country  In  some  170 
chapters  about  their  work.  But  Instead,  I  am 
advised  the  Reorganization  planners  failed 
to  talk  with  a  single  one. 

In  fact,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et suggested  to  one  of  my  Committee  staff 
personnel  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  plan, 
that  the  SCORE  people  should  have  sought 
out  the  Budget  Bureau  officials  and  explained 
their  objections.  The  Budget  Bureau  official 
was  reminded  that  probably  few.  If  any.  of 
these  thousands  of  retired  businessmen  who 
learned  their  skills  In  the  business  world  and 
not  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  probably  had 
never  heard  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  In  Waslilngton.  That  Is  why  I  say 
this  Reorganization  plan  was  111-concelved 
when  men  and  women  who  make  up  this 
successfully  proven  volunteer  endeavor  were 
not  even  contacted  about  what  they  thought. 
Then  there  was  the  Administration  official 
about  10  days  ago  who  wro1«  to  several  thou- 
sand SCORE  representatives  unhappy  over 
the  President's  proposed  Reorganization  by 
saying  the  plan  was  "weU-deserved  recogni- 
tion by  the  Executive  Branch  of  your  accom- 
plishments." My  only  comment  was  that  the 
recognition  was  appcwently  so  Impressive  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  plan- 
ners didn't  think  It  worthwhile  to  talk  with 
any  SCORE  volunteers  about  whether  they 
would  or  would  not  like  to  be  cut  away  from 
the  SBA  and  join  the  new  ACTION  agency. 
Since  the  President's  Reorganization  plan 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  in  March,  my  office 
has  had  many  letters  and  resolutions  from 
SCORE  volunteers  nationwide  in  opposition. 
Not  a  single  message  In  supoprt  of  It  has 
come  in. 

Let  me  conclude  my  testimony  with  some 
of  the  text  from  a  SCORE  volunteer's  letter 
from  New  Jersey  on  April  26.  who  8umm<3d 
It  all  up  In  a  few  succinct  words,  saying: 

"Please  leave  SCORE  as  it  Is.  We  work  well 
with  SBA.  .  .  .  After  five  years  working  with 
SCORE,  and  no  help,  no  funds,  no  expenses 
from  Uncle  Sam  or  my  clients,  and  165  now 
money-making  clients  (Oh  yes,  two  faUures 
In  Ave  years) ,  saving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  mine  and  other  taxpayers'  dollars,  I  again 
ask  that  we  be  'left  alone'.  ...  If  not.  count 
me  out  erf  SCORE.  .  .  .  government  red  tape 
and  rlgamorale  disgust  me.  .  .  .  and  I  can 
help  elsewhere." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4,  1971.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chalnnan  of  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee,  Senator  Ribi- 
corr.  opposing  Presidential  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1.  I  am  also  a  casponsor  of 
the  disapproval  resolution,  along  with  15 
other  colleagues. 


I  stated  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Ribi- 
coFT  that  I  was  deeply  disturbed  about 
the  merger  of  SCORE  and  ACE  with  the 
new  super  agency.  Action.  I  am  con- 
cerned because  I  am  afraid  it  will  threat- 
en the  effectiveness  of  the  management 
assistance  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

SCORE  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
all  volunteer  programs  in  any  Federal 
agency.  The  success  of  a  volunteer  agen- 
cy depends  on  the  willingness  of  a  volun- 
teer to  join  and  carry  on  the  day-to-day 
activities,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  sin- 
gle SCORE  volunteer  who  supports  the 
merger  into  the  new  agency. 

I  fear  that  the  merger  of  SCORE  and 
ACE  into  the  new  Action  agency  will 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  a  business- 
oriented  organization.  I  also  fear  the  re- 
organization will  erode  the  independence 
of  SBA. 

I  may  say  that  that  is  one  thing  that 
I  have  fought  for  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

I  have  strongly  advocated,  and  I  do 
now.  a  strong,  independent  SBA,  as  I 
have  said  many  times.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  will  vote  down  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  by  voting  for 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  which  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  I  served  for  4 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  developed  an 
affection  and  high  regard  for  the  way  he 
approached  his  great  responsibilities  in 
that  committee. 

I  hope  also  he  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  s,&j  that  in  the  4  years  I  served  on 
that  committee  my  deepest  interest  was 
in  the  area  of  small  business.  I  have  spent 
most  of  my  life  in  small  business,  trying 
to  get  into  big  business,  and  trying  to 
make  that  small  business  a  bigger  busi- 
ness in  my  own  personal  way. 

I  know  when  I  was  defeated  for  gover- 
nor I  spent  several  years  encouraging 
technical  assistance  for  minority  enter- 
prise and  small  businessmen.  I  have 
supervised  directly  such  a  program. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  ques- 
tioned very,  very  strenuously  the  wonder- 
ful representatives  we  had  before  us  rep- 
resenting SCORE  and  ACE.  I  was  deeply 
disappointed,  and  I  told  them  so,  that 
they  were  not  consulted  in  advance  of 
this  proposed  reorganization.  I  thought 
they  should  have  been. 

But  outside  of  that  oversight,  I  did 
not  hear  from  them  one  single  bit  of 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  would  cause  me 
to  believe  that  the  services  offered  to 
small  businessmen  would  be  smy  less.  In 
fact.  I  felt,  at  the  end  of  the  testimony, 
that  the  programs  would  really  be 
strengthened  through  the  reorganiza- 
tion. They  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
auxiliary  and  administrative  services,  and 
recruiting  services,  provided  as  a  service 
to  them. 

We  wanted  clarified  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Its  own  enthu- 
siasm for  this  reorganization,  the  feeling 
that  they  could  offer  more,  not  fewer, 


services  to  small  businessmen.  We  also 
wanted  to  fully  clarify  one  point  which 
the  representatives  before  us  did  not  seem 
to  fully  appreciate.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  direct  line  reporting  responsibility  be- 
tween the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  SCORE  and  ACE.  SBA  has  a  direct 
supervisory  responsibility  for  providing 
the  technical  assistance  deemed  neces- 
sary to  small  business.  An  auxiliary  serv- 
ice would  be  afforded,  administratively 
by  Action  to  help  SCORE  and  ACE  re- 
cruit, to  provide  the  people  that  are 
needed  and  seek  them  out  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  country.  This  would,  in  fact, 
strengthen  the  service,  as  the  organiza- 
tion charts  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
indicate. 

At  this  time  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  which 
indicates  for  SCORE  and  ACE  the  orga- 
nizational procedures  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  full  accord  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  this  ar- 
rangement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Smaix  Business  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  16, 1971. 
Mr.  Christophks  Mould. 
Chairman.  Action  Task  Force,  Office  of  Vol- 
untary Action,  Room  6235,  New  Executive 
Office  Building,  17th  and  Pennsylvania 
Ave,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Mould:  This  is  to  set  down  my 
undersundlng  of  the  various  working  papers 
and  discussions  on  the  relationships  among 
Action,  SBA,  SCORE,  and  ACE  resulting  from 
the   President's  Reorganization   Plan   No.   1. 
The    Small    Business    Administration    will 
retain   supervision   over   Its  established   na- 
tional, regional,  and  district  operations  with 
volunteers.  Including  SCORE  and  ACE,  for 
the  benefit  of  Its  small  business  clients. 

Action  will  expand  the  application  of  the 
expertise  of  volunteer  businessmen  to  other 
projects  and  agencies.  Action  will  include 
business  skills  In  Its  national  recruiting  pro- 
gram and  wUl  refer  to  SCORE  and  ACE,  busi- 
nessmen who  might  be  Interested  In  their 
program.  Action  will  offer  projects  to  SCORE 
and  ACE  volunteers  over  and  above  their 
service  to  SBA's  clients.  Action  will  publicize 
accomplishments  of  volunteers.  It  will  budget 
for  the  planning  and  execution  of  expanded 
use  projects.  It  will  be  responsible  for  pro- 
gram evaluation. 

Action  could  become  a  focal  point  for  the 
reimbursement  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  of 
SCORE  and  ACE  volunteers. 

I  hope  this  will  be  helpful  to  your  Task 
Force  In  Its  work. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  S    Kleppe, 

Administrator. 

ScoRE'AcE  Relationships  Wtth  Action 

ACTION    RESPONStBILrnES 

1.  National  recruitment — primarily  pub- 
licity and  encouragement  of  formation  of  new 
SCORE  chapters 

2.  National  publicity. 

3.  Offer  of  new  opportunities  for  volunteer 
service. 

4.  Evaluation  of  impact  of  SCORE'ACE 
volunteer  services  on  small  business. 

5  General  budget  planning  for  SCORE/ 
ACE  program. 

6  Liaison  with  SBA. 

7.  Coordination  of  SCORE/ACE  local  pro- 
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grams  with  other  volunteer  programs  in  the 
same  community  through  Information  and 
feedback. 

SBA    RESPONSIBILrnES 

1.  Program  operation 

2.  Program  direction 

3.  Program  oversight 

SCORE/ACE    ROLE 

1.  Volunteer  may  choose  to  accept  or  re- 
ject additional  opportunities  for  service, 
when  offered  by  Action. 

2.  Local  community  volunteers  may  choose 
to  form  or  not  to  form  additional  local 
SCORE/ ACE  chapters. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  both 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

After  exhaustively  studying  the  reor- 
ganization plan,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  both  committees,  endorses  the 
reorganization.  I  think  his  statement  on 
the  reorganization  plan  will  be  important 
to  have  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
that  reason. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  jAvrrs  on  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  1  of  1971 

I  regret  that  official  business  abroad  pre- 
vents me  from  participating  In  Senate  Floor 
debate  this  afternoon  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1971. 1  now  support  very  strongly  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  the  creation  of 
Action,  the  new  national  voluntary  action 
agency.  As  ranking  Minority  member  of  both 
the  Executive  Reorganization  Subcommittee 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
I  have  been  heavUy  Involved  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  Administration  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  increased  the  potential  of 
Action  to  harness  on  a  broader  basis  the  di- 
verse energies  of  our  citizens  In  helping  to 
confront  the  great  social  problems  of  our 
country.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  effec- 
tively by  preserving  the  deep  commitment 
and  promoting  the  demonstrated  success  of 
our  present  volunteer  programs. 

We  have  been  assured  beyond  doubt  that 
the  component  programs  which  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  agency.  Including  Vista, 
Peace  Corps,  SCORE,  ACE,  and  Poster  Grand- 
parents, not  only  will  be  continued,  but  will 
be  strengthened  while  maintaining  there  own 
Identities  and  purposes.  I  believe  that  the 
basic  objections  which  were  raised  against 
the  plan,  principally  by  those  concerned  with 
continuing  the  anti-poverty  orientation  of 
Vista  have  been  met.  In  that  connection.  I 
Intend  to  monitor  carefully  the  integration 
of  these  programs  Into  the  new  Agency. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Number  1  of  1971  by  voting  to 
disapprove  S.  Res.  108. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes ;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Nixon  visited  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  January,  he  issued  a  plea 
for  all  generatlCHis  to  work  together  in 
harmony  for  a  better  America. 

He  reiterated  what  most  of  us  realize 
so  well — that  achievement  of  so  many  of 
our  national  goals  for  this  country  and 


the  world  will  always  elude  the  capa- 
bilities of  government  alone.  No  matter 
how  extensively  government  resources 
are  devoted  to  these  gigantic  tasks,  they 
will  f  cdl  short  of  success  without  a  strong 
element  of  voluntarism. 

The  President  followed  this  message 
with  a  definitive  proposal  in  March  to 
dramatize  Eind  faciUtate  the  voluntarism 
which  we  need.  His  proposal,  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1,  was  designed  to  com- 
bine the  various  existing  agencies  de- 
voted to  coordinating  voluntary  citizen 
activities  into  one  dynamic  organism 
called  Action — a  new  national  volun- 
teer agency. 

Both  of  President  Nixon's  statements 
received  plaudits  from  the  press  and 
from  those  who  wanted  to  see  volimtary 
services  strengthened  in  our  govern- 
mental establishment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  laudatory  excerpts  from  various 
publications  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SPOKANE,  WASH.,  SPOKESMAN-REVEEW 

While  combining  the  volunteer  programs 
wlU  make  for  efficiency,  the  actual  effect 
hoped  for  Is  expansion — via  more  volun- 
teers .  .  .  Many  of  the  fine  things  In  Amer- 
ica have  come  about  because  people  volun- 
teered their  time  to  bring  them  Into  being. 
With  more  volunteers,  more  yet  can  be 
achieved  for  this  nation  via  people  who  have 
much  to  give  In  abUltles,  skills  and  concern. 

SALT    LAKE    TRIBUNE 

A  closer  grouping  of  such  agencies  as 
VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  make  admin- 
istrative sense,  but,  in  fact,  these  efforts 
have  enlisted  volunteers  from  all  age  groups. 
That  has  been  one  of  their  strengths.  Why 
not  extend  that  jjosslbiilty? 

LOS    ANGELES    HERALD- EXAMZNIX 

Mr.  Nixon  has  the  right  idea  and  he  has  a 
man  (Joseph  Blatchford)  who  would  seem 
most  capable  to  follow  it  through  In  a  prac- 
tical way.  We  hope  to  see  during  the  next 
congressional  session  a  full-fledged  Admin- 
istration effort  to  transform  the  President's 
pledge  to  youth  into  meaningful  legislation. 

LOS    ANGELES    TIMES 

Both  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  (a  do- 
mestic peace  corps)  were  spawned  by  previ- 
ous Democratic  administrations  and  have 
been  rumored  at  various  times  to  be  headed 
for  dissolution  or  cutbacks  under  the  Nixon 
Administration.  But  Mr.  Nixon  .  .  .  said  the 
merged  organization  will  be  assigned  even 
larger  tasks,  such  as  'cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment, combating  lUiteracy  and  malnu- 
trition and  suffering  and  blight  either  abroad 
or  here  in  America. 

SAN    DIEGO   UNION 

President  Nixon's  proposal  ...  is  a  sound 
reorganizatlonal  suggestion.  .  .  .  Those  who 
have  been  concerned  directly  with  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  of  America  wUl  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  their  nation  in  a 
myriad  of  ways  if  the  President's  program 
prevails.  Volunteering  to  serve  government 
Is  a  sentiment  that  Is  on  the  decline  In 
recent  times.  What  President  Nixon  is  ask- 
ing in  Action  Is  for  machinery  to  revive  It. 

PUEBLO.  COLO..  CHIEFTAIN 

Restructure  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
consolidation  with  VISTA  wUl  provide  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  more  professional  aid  at 
home    and  abroad. 

ALBUQUERQUE   JOURNAL 

President  Nixon's  proposal  .  .  .  appears  to 
make  sense. 


ST.   LOUIS   GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

The  Action  Corps  reorganization  should 
be  swiftly  approved  by  Congress. 

TALLAHASSEE,    FLA.,   DEMOCRAT 

The  Idea  of  consolidating  these  (volun- 
teer) agencies,  however,  Is  a  good  one.  These 
agencies   ought  to   be   under   one  roof. 

OMAHA   WORLD-KERALO 

But  youthful  idealism  has  not  be«n 
quenched,  it  seems  to  be  looking  for  new 
directions,  mco'e  fruitful  ways  of  making 
this  a  better  world.  In  Lincoln  Thursday, 
Nixon  was  trying  to  tap  this  quieter  idealism. 

TOPEKA,    KANS.,    SUNDAY    CAPITAL-JOURNAL 

Times  have  changed  and  so  have  the  youth 
of  America  since  the  Peace  Corps  was  orga- 
nized. Whether  President  Nixon's  attempted 
Injection  of  new  life  into  the  organization 
will  take  effect  remains  to  be  seen. 

LANSING,     MICH.,     STATE     JOURNAL 

The  new  agency  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
step  toward  more  efficient  use  of  our  nation's 
volunteers,  as  weU  as  making  the  volunteer 
service  more  appealing.  We  hope  it  becomes 
an  effective  reality. 

CINCXNNATI     ENQUIRER 

President  Nixon  has  hopes  of  revitalizing 
the  (Peace  Corps)  organization  by  revising 
its  structure  and  purposes  .  .  .  Clearly,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  seeking  to  replace  the  liberal- 
ism and  idealism  of  the  early  1960b  with  a 
more  pragmatic  approach.  Conditions  In  the 
vrorld  Indicate  that  this  Is  a  wise,  if  not  the 
only  feEisible  way  of  addressing  the  agency's 
decline.  President  Kennedy's  idea  was  a  good 
one;  it  remains  to  be  seen  If  President  Nixon 
can  Improve  its  chances  of  working  weU. 

ROCHXSTER,     N.T.,    TIMES-UNION 

Only  the  most  embittered  on  either  side 
of  the  generation  gap  will  oppose  Mr.  Nixon's 
promising  attempt  to  bridge  It. 

PHILADELPHIA     DAILT     NEWS 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  merging  the  Peace 
Corps.  VISTA  and  other  voluntary  groupts 
Into  one  agency  Is  a  visible  effort  to  give 
young  people  a  new  vehicle  for  trying  to 
build  a  better  nation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then,  as  has  happened 
so  often  during  the  past  2  years,  forces 
of  indecision,  partisanship,  and  obstruc- 
tionism move  into  the  picture  smd  the 
famihar  record  of  opposition  began  to 
grow.  The  opposition  in  this  instance  ap- 
pears to  be  developing  in  large  degree 
with  those  who  have  personal  stakes  in 
the  President's  proposal,  either  in  terms 
of  their  own  future  status  or  their  own 
record  of  service. 

What  does  Action  endeavor  to  do,  Mr. 
President?  Very  simply,  the  reorganiza- 
tion would  combine  the  assorted  volun- 
tary service  agencies  now  residing  here 
and  there  throughout  the  government 
structure.  By  combining  the  Peace  Corps. 
VISTA,  and  such  programs  as  the  na- 
tional student  volunteer  program,  Foster 
Grandparents,  retired  senior  volunteer 
program,  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives and  the  Active  Corps  of  Ex- 
ecutives, it  would  seem  obvious  that  the 
reorganization  plan  would: 

First.  ConsoUdate  and  simpUfy  the  ad- 
ministration and  servicing  of  these  vol- 
untary agencies  so  that  additional  re- 
sources could  be  devoted  to  program  sup- 
port rather  than  nonproductive  func- 
tions. 

Second.  Enable  the  agency  to  develop 
an  unmistakable  voluntary  image  which 
will  stimulate  more  and  more  volunteers 
to  join  the  national  effort. 

In  other  words,  such  a  program  will 
achieve  President  Nixon's  objectives  of 
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increasing  our  volunteer  resources  and 
using  them  in  a  way  to  accomplish  more 
than  they  can  accomplish  now. 

One  of  Its  major  advantages  is  the 
opportunity  which  it  offers  to  provide 
expert  assistance  in  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, training,  placement  and  support  for 
the  volunteers.  These  functions  now  must 
be  carried  out  by  each  of  the  agencies 
responsible  for  the  voluntary  effort. 
Combination  of  the  services  would  repre- 
sent a  very  sizable  saving  in  manpower 
and  resources  which  could  be  diverted 
to  program  goals. 

Other  ways  in  which  Action  will  be 
a  more  effective  instrimient  for  volim- 
tarism  include : 

First.  Providing  a  new  priority  of  pur- 
fwse.  Instead  of  being  small  components 
of  larger  agencies  with  differing  missions. 
Action  programs  will  be  assured  of  un- 
divided support  and  direction. 

Second.  Providing  a  new  focus  of  pub- 
lic attention,  increasing  awareness  of 
citizen  ser»1ce  as  a  major  resource  in 
tackling  today's  poverty  related  prob- 
lems. 

Third.  Providing  simplified  applica- 
tion and  placement,  and  an  additional 
opportunity  to  combine  volunteer  service 
between  foreign  and  domestic  service. 

Fourth.  Providing  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  the  pooling  of  experi- 
ence already  gained  and  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous pooling  of  experience  yet  to 
be  gained. 

Fifth.  Providing  greater  community 
participation,  with  emphasis  on  genuine 
initiative  by  local  authorities,  univer- 
sities, and  private  groups  in  instituting 
programs. 

Sixth.  Providing  greater  administra- 
tive efiBciency,  freeing  a  larger  portion  of 
its  funds  for  volunteer  activities  in  the 
field. 

Action  would  bring  together  an  initial 
force  of  some  22.000  volunteers  whose 
experience  and  talents  would  be  directed 
by  an  initial  budget  proposed  at  $176.3 
million.  That  amount  is  $20  million 
higher  than  the  total  of  funds  available 
to  affected  agencies  this  year,  but  when 
one  considers  the  extensive  savings 
which  will  be  achieved  by  the  combina- 
tion of  various  administrative  and  sup- 
port activities,  it  means  the  amount  of 
additional  funds  available  for  volunteer 
programs  will  rise  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars above  that  figure. 

To  me  this  proposed  reorganization 
represents  an  exciting  prospect.  That  is 
why  I  am  distressed  to  hear  opponents  of 
the  plan  contend  that  it  will  discourage 
volunteers  and  enthusiasm,  and  that  it 
will  add  to  the  cost  of  existing  organiza- 
tions. 

These  contentions  are  bom  in  many 
instances  of  desperation  by  those  who 
have  a  personal  stake  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  The  arguments  have  been 
plucked  from  thin  air.  There  Is  no  sub- 
stantiation of  these  reckless  claims.  Logic 
alone  tells  us  that  they  have  no  validity. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  have  a  personal 
interest  In  the  program  which  affects  sev- 
eral hundred  Nebraska  yoimg  people 
who  are  devoting  their  time  and  energies 
to  creation  of  what  they  fondly  hope 
will  be  an  improved  world.  I  am  proud  of 


the  fact  that  in  the  Peace  Corps,  for  In- 
stance, 291  Nebraskans  are  serving  or 
have  served  93  of  them  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska. 

These  young  people  are  offering  their 
time  and  energy,  and  most  Importantly, 
their  tremendous  enthusiasm  for 
achievement  of  the  program's  goals.  They 
have  a  most  difficult  job  and  it  is  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Government  to 
help  them  work  toward  this  goal. 

The  obvious  way  in  which  we  can  help 
them  is  by  a  reorganization  which  makes 
good  sense  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point, from  a  fiscal  standpoint  and  from 
a  psychological  standpoint. 

This  is  precisely  what  I*resldent  Nixon 
has  endeavored  to  do  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1.  He  has  a  sound  program 
which  will  achieve  the  goals  we  all  seek 
for  the  volunteer  Federal  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  a  very  important  and  force- 
ful statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  and  op- 
pose Senate  Resolution  108,  and  I  shall 
direct  these  few  remarks  especially  in 
support  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives — SCORE — 
and  the  Active  Corps  of  Executives — 
ACE — under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ac- 
tion Agency. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  in  this 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  the  great 
resource  of  volunteerism.  He  has  taken 
the  initiative  to  create  a  structure 
thi-ough  which  voluntary  action  can 
le.ach  its  potential  as  an  enduring, 
powerful  force  in  solving  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  volun- 
leerism  has  only  begun  to  develop  in 
the  United  States.  It  can,  and  should  be, 
encouriiged;  and  it  can  assume  a  promi- 
nent role  in  improving  the  lives  of  the 
American  people.  President  Nixon  in- 
tends to  make  the  most  of  this  precious 
rcjourc?  of  personal  commitment.  The 
e.nr.bUshment  of  Action  makes  his  in- 
tention very  clear. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  there  is  a  risk  in  joining  pro- 
grams which  are  too  dissimilar — specif- 
ically, m  bringing  SCORE  and  ACE  un- 
der the  Action  umbrella.  FYom  my  own 
State  of  Florida,  there  have  come  sin- 
cere expressions  of  concern  for  the  future 
of  these  two  volunteer  programs.  Parti- 
cipants in  SCORE  and  ACE  have  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits that  have  come  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman as  a  direct  result  of  volun- 
tary efforts.  I  share  their  feeling  that 
such  successful  assistance  programs 
should  be  maintained  and  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  an  even  greater  scope 
of  activity.  This  is  the  thrust  of  the 
Action  Agency. 

SCORE — Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives— includes  3,500  former  execu- 
tives— experts  in  almost  every  phase  of 
private  enterprise.  They  do  consulting 
work  on  SBA  referral  for  small  business- 
men through  155  local  chapters.  In  addi- 
tion to  counseling  the  problem  plagued 


small  businessman,  SCORE  members  co- 
sponsor  and  conduct  small  business  work- 
shops and  management  training  pro- 
grams. 

ACE — Active  Corps  of  Executives — 
members  are  recruited  by  SBA  from  ma- 
jor industry,  trade  associations,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  professions. 
They  are  active  executives  who  are  on 
call  through  SBA.  They  participate  in 
solving  complex  management  problems 
that  require  extensive  counseling  and 
training. 

Bringing  these  business-oriented  pro- 
grams into  Action,  I  believe,  will  link 
them  with  other  programs  with  different 
skills  and  resources.  It  will  join  them  in 
common  purpose.  Together,  they  will 
form  a  single  mechanism  which  can  di- 
rect an  efBcient,  determined  attack  on 
pressing  national  and  community  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  a  consolidation  of  ex- 
pertise and  the  consequent  broadening  of 
approach  and  available  resources  is  a 
definite  improvement  over  the  now- 
isolated  efforts  of  the  existing  progrsuns. 

The  Action  Agency  proposal  does  not 
discount  success:  it  builds  upon  Its  valu- 
able foundation.  SCORE  and  ACE  will 
maintain  their  organizational  structure 
and  their  operational  ties  with  SBA.  The 
Action  Agency  will  simply  stand  behind 
them  assisting  them  in  general  planning, 
evaluation  and  publicity  fimctions.  The 
merger  should  bring  an  increased  re- 
cruitment potential,  particularly  sis  It  re- 
lates to  the  foimding  of  new  chapters  in 
communities  which  do  not  yet  have  the 
advantage  of  these  programs.  Also,  Ac- 
tion will  enhance  the  potential  for  busi- 
ness coimseling  opportunities  to  be  re- 
ferred through  SBA  to  SCORE  and  ACE 
from  other  Action  programs  Including 
VISTA. 

It  is  mv  belief  that  Action  will  provide 
a  means  by  which  more  American  busi- 
nessmen can  volunteer  their  time  and 
their  talents  on  either  a  part-time  or  a 
full-time  basis.  With  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  we 
can  point  with  pride  to  a  structure  which 
facilitates  "vo'untary"  services  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  occiu-s  to  me  that  the  great  strength 
of  this  reorganization  plan  will  be  to 
bring  under  a  single  management  the 
volunteer  organizations. 

It  will  get  them  out  from  under  huge 
bureaucracies,  like  HEW.  It  will  give 
volunteerism  new  encouragement,  free 
rein  and  encourage  the  fresh  ideas  of 
volunteers. 

This  Nation  has  long  done  more  thnn 
any  other  in  the  field  of  volunteer  effort 
in  medicine,  in  ministrj-,  in  agriculture, 
in  fighting  poverty,  in  many  other  char- 
itable works  throughout  the  world. 

This  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  fosters 
and  encourages  that  great  volimteer 
spirit  of  this  Nation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  in  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  that,  as 
printed  in  the  record  of  the  House  hear- 
ings, the  statement  of  Walter  H.  Chan- 
ning,  the  chairman  of  the  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives.  SCORE,  indicates 
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total  disagreement  with  the  position  that 
the  agency  SCORE  be  submerged  in  the 
proposed  agency  Action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
paragraphs  of  Mr.  Channlng's  statement 
as  it  appears  in  the  House  record  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SCORE  agrees  that  expanded  volunteer 
aenrlces  are  desirable  and  does  not  oppose 
the  concept  of  a  consolidation  of  duplicating 
programs  with  similar  goals  and  functions 
providing  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
additional  expense.  But  SCORE  does  vigor- 
ously oppose  Its  Inclusion  In  the  consolida- 
tion proposed  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  a  study  has 
been  made  of  the  feasibility  of  Including 
SCORE  In  this  consolidation.  It  Is  Incredible 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  prepared  without 
first  securing  the  views  of  SCORE. 

2.  The  language  of  the  plan  would  have 
SCORE  serving  two  mtisters,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  national  volun- 
teer agency.  This  violates  good  business  prin- 
ciples and  sound  organizational  procedures. 
The  assumption  of  administrative  details 
by  one  agency  and  operational  functions  by 
another  can  only  compound  confusion,  de- 
lay effective  action  and  increase  expense. 

3.  SCORE  members  volunteer  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose — to  aid  the  hard-pressed  small 
businessman  in  solving  his  problems.  To  try 
and  consolidate  such  an  economic  oriented 
oragnizatlon  as  SCORE  with  other  sociolog- 
ical oriented  groups  would  lead  to  mass  con- 
fusion and  conflict. 

4.  Recruitment  of  SCORE  members  is  han- 
dled by  individual  chapters  on  a  selective 
basis  to  provide  talent  and  experience  needed 
In  specific  fields  and  specific  geographical 
areas.  A  recruiting  pool  is  neither  practical 
nor  desirable. 

5.  SCORE  sees  no  need  for  the  imposition 
of  a  paid  staff  of  a  new  Government  agency 
to  direct  SCORE  activities  but  we  do  see 
fertile  ground  for  controversy  between  non- 
buslness-oriented  salaried  employees  and  ma- 
ture, business-oriented,  experienced  nonpald 
SCORE  volunteers. 

6.  In  addition  to  counseling  the  problem 
plagued  small  businessman.  SCORE  mem- 
bers also  engage  In  other  activities,  includ- 
ing cosponsorlng  and  conducting  small  busi- 
ness workshops:  participating  in  manage- 
ment training  courses  in  cooperation  with 
universities,  professional  and  trade  associa- 
tions, and  chambers  of  commerce;  and  man- 
ning the  SCORE  desk  to  handle  walk-in  In- 
terviews. SCORE  is  now  recognized  as  the 
major  thrust  In  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's management  assistance  programs 
in  counseling  and  training.  In  the  6-month 
period  ending  December  31  of  fiscal  year  1971 
volunteers  handled  14,028  counseling  cases 
and  17.302  interviews.  We  believe  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  maintain  this  level  of  activity 
without  SCORE  assistance,  and  it  would  be 
the  small  businessman  who  would  suffer. 

7.  The  loss  of  SCORE  assistance  in  con- 
ducting management  ability  evaluations  re- 
quired for  consideration  of  minority  enter- 
prise and  economic  opportunity  loan  appli- 
cations, of  which  2.682  were  conducted  in 
the  6-month  period  ending  December  31  of 
fiscal  year  1971  by  volunteers  would  in  our 
Judgment  Impede  that  program  a-s  well. 

At  the  direction  of  the  National  SCORE 
Planning  Committee  I  submit  the  following 
resolution  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  acting  as  re- 
gional representatives  of  SCORE: 


KESOLTTTION 

The  National  SCORE  Planning  Commit- 
tee, as  the  voice  for  3,800  unpaid  SCORE  vol- 
unteers operating  through  166  chi^ters  and 
counselors  at  large  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  urgently  recommeiids  th&t 
the  proposed  Incorporation  of  SCORE  in  the 
planned  national  volunteer  agency  (Action) 
be  suspended  pending  adequate  consulta- 
tion with  representative  SCORE  volunteers 
to  first  determine  the  feasibility  of  that 
proposal  and  to  include  the  following: 

1.  Study  and  development  of  specific  ad- 
ministrative plans  Incorporating  sound  or- 
ganizational procedures  which  will  provide 
for  the  uninterrupted  functioning  of  the 
present  successful  SCORE  program. 

2.  Resolution  of  conflicts  inherent  in  com- 
bining in  one  agency  group  with  economic 
orientation  such  as  SCORE  and  groupys  with 
sociological  orientation. 

3.  Resolution  of  the  probable  clash  and 
controversy  between  "paid"  volunteers  and 
unpaid  volunteers. 

4.  Study  and  preparation  of  pertinent  op- 
erating directives,  policies  and  procedures. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  once  again  to  point  out  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  the  testimony 
given  before  the  House  committee  and 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Record  is  in  total 
misunderstanding  of  the  legislation  as 
proposed. 

As  the  chart  makes  perfectly  clear, 
and  as  we  tried  to  bring  out  in  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  and  have 
brought  out  In  matters  Introduced  into 
the  record,  there  is  no  direct  reporting 
relationship  to  Action  from  SCORE  or 
ACE.  On  the  organization  chart  that  was 
sent  over  with  the  President's  plan,  there 
is  a  dotted  line,  which  anyone  familiar 
with  management  principles  under- 
stands to  indicate  a  cooperative  effort — 
coordinating  and  voluntary,  using  the 
services  of  Action — but  not  a  direct  re- 
porting relationship  from  SCORE  and 
ACE.  I  just  have  to  reemphasize  that 
when  we  are  using  the  phrase  "sub- 
merged in  Action."  that  indicates  a  fun- 
damental lack  of  understanding  of  the 
plan. 

If  those  who  came  to  testify  against  it 
before  our  committee  would  have  only 
read  the  plan  and  read  what  the  Presi- 
dent had  said,  they  could  have  saved 
themselves  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
time.  I  would  have  no  doubt  about  their 
concern  if  this  were  a  direct  line  report- 
ing relationship,  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port Senate  Resolution  108  to  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  which  would 
transfer  the  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
gram, foster  grandparents,  and  several 
other  programs  to  a  new  volunteer  agency 
to  be  called  "Action." 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
conducted  5  days  of  hearings  on  this  is- 
sue and  other  related  questions  affecting 
the  elderly.  'Virtutdly  all  witnesses  at 
these  hearings,  with  the  exception  of  ad- 
ministration representatives,  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization plan. 

rOSTER  GRANDPAKENTS  AND  RSVP 

Despite  some  very  practical  and  or- 
ganizational   considerations,    there    are 


many  substantive  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  reorganization  plan  as  It  affects  aging 
programs.  First,  the  foster  grandparent 
program  Is  not  even  a  volunteer  program. 
It  is  an  employment  program  which  is 
designed  to  help  low-Income  elderly  per- 
sons out  of  poverty.  Participants  In  the  68 
projects  earn  $1.60  per  hour  in  providing 
supportive  service  for  neglected,  retarded 
or  otherwise  disadvantaged  children. 

Moreover,  the  transfer  of  RS'VP  and 
foster  grandparents  to  Action  would  sub- 
stantially weaken  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  which  has  already  been  down- 
graded by  other  recent  reorganization 
moves.  Acquiescence  in  this  course  of 
action  could  eventually  lead  to  the  dis- 
solution of  AOA.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is 
particularly  compelling  because  AOA  Is 
the  focal  point  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  20  million  older  Americans.  In 
discussing  the  impact  upon  AOA,  Nelson 
Cruikshank,  president  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens,  stated: 

The  proposed  action  of  the  reorganization 
plan,  we  believe,  would  signal  the  death  knell 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  this 
would  be  a  serious  setback  to  national  ef- 
forts to  tackle  the  problems  of  our  older 
people. 

Additionally,  RS'VP  and  the  foster 
grandparent  program  could  easily  lose 
their  identity  if  they  are  to  be  ultimately 
combined  with  such  divergent  units  as 
'Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Teacher  Corps,  and  the 
Office  of  'Volimtary  Action.  Mr.  Bernard 
Nash,  executive  director  for  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association — American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  made 
this  point  quite  aptly  when  he  said: 

A  major  complaint  In  the  field  of  aging  is 
that  older  persons  programs  constantly  lose 
In  competition  with  those  for  other  age 
groups.  To  incorporate  the  small  AoA  pro- 
grams into  a  large  multifunctional  agency 
which  has  little  experience  with  this  age 
group,  and  no  observable  commitment  to  it, 
will  be  to  further  underscore  the  argument. 

OTHER  COMMONSENSE  CONSmERATIONS 

And  there  are  some  additional  com- 
monsense  considerations  for  opposing 
the  proposed  transfer.  Prom  an  organi- 
zational standpoint,  it  will  be  quite  diffi- 
cult— if  not  impossible — to  combine  the 
administrative,  training  and  recruitment 
components  of  programs  that  are  as  di- 
verse as  those  to  be  merged  in  Action. 
Each  one  of  the  programs  has  a  different 
approach,  mission,  and  constituency. 
ITiese  factors  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered in  establishing  a  rational  train- 
ing and  recruitment  program. 

Moreover,  the  programs  to  be  Included 
within  the  new  agency  do  not  have  the 
same  functions.  Instead  they  range  from 
a  corps  of  employed  executives  who  pro- 
vide counseling  services  to  a  program  de- 
signed to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

As  a  practical  matter,  no  umbrella  unit 
can  reasonably  expect  to  be  as  effective 
in  the  field  of  aging  as  an  agency — such 
as  the  AOA — which  Is  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  the  problems  and  challenges 
of  elderly  persons.  Such  an  agency  is 
likely  to  have  too  m'any  divergent  de- 
mands upon  its  time  and  personnel  to 
consider  in  an  appropriate  maimer  the 
special  problems  of  elderly  participants. 

Lastly,  the  Congress,  in  approving  the 
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1969  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  expressed  its  strong  intent  that 
RSVP  and  foster  grandparents  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  AOA.  If  these 
programs  are  to  be  taken  away  from 
AOA,  then  this  should  be  done  through 
the  legislative  process — Instead  of  by  ex- 
ecutive fiat. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  approval  of 
Senate  Resolution  108. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  took  place  earlier  and  which  by 
unanimous  consent  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P.^CKWOOD) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  ask  the  Chair,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
six  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  22  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
that  he  has  rendered  a  valuable  service 
to  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
enabled  us  to  crystallize  a  great  many  of 
the  issues  that  have  been  raised  in  op- 
position to  the  plan.  Without  the  resolu- 
tion having  been  introduced,  we  would 
have  failed  to  clarify  many  of  the  points 
that  his  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
enabled  us  to  clarify  now.  by  going  back 
to  the  administration  and  asking  specific 
questions  about  certain  objections  that 
have  been  raised. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  por- 
tions of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Members 
of  the  Senate,  explaining  the  answers  to 
certain  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams*, which  I  hope  will  answer  those 
particular  points. 

There  being  no  objection,  those  por- 
tions of  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1,  1971. 

Dear  Colleactje:  I  am  writing  you  In  con- 
nection with  the  yote  scheduled  for  11:00 
a.m.  Thursday,  June  3,  1971.  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  to  Improve  and  ex- 
pand Federal  voluntary  programs  through 
consolidation  In  a  new  agency  to  be  called 
ACTION. 

A  resolution  (S.  Hes.  108)  to  disapprove 
the  plan  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams,  April  26  and  referred  to  the 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee.  Hearings 
were  held  on  May  5  and  6  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Government  Research.  The  Subcommittee, 
on  May  19,  approved  the  plan  by  reporting 
unfavorably,  4-3.  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. That  action  was  supported  by  the 
full  Committee  on  May  25  by  a  10-3  vote 
( Chairman  McClellan  was  Joined  by  Senators 
Ervln.  Oumey,  Mathlas,  Saxby,  Roth.  Brock 
and  myself;  opposed  were  Senators  Muskle, 
Rlblcoff,  and  Harris) . 

The  Williams  resolution  has  served  a  very 
valuable  purpose  by  crystallizing  the  Issues 
Involved  In  this  reorganization.  As  a  result. 
In  the  course  of  hearings,  we  were  able  to 
address  his  concerns  that  the  plan  was  in- 
consistent   with    the    general    purposes    and 


guidelines  set  forth  In  Title  5  of  the  US. 
Code  for  reorganization  plans.  Specifically, 
on  the  point  of  reducing  expenditures,  it  was 
pointed  out  that 

"The  President  stated,  in  his  Message  ac- 
companying the  Reorganization  Plan,  that 
the  Plan  Is  responsive  to  Section  901(a)  (1), 
"to  promote  the  better  execution  of  the  laws, 
the  more  effective  management  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  of  Its  agencies  and  functions 
and  the  expeditious  administration  of  the 
public  business'  and  Section  901(a)(3).  'to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  operations  of 
the  Government  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable.' ( Section  903  ( a )  expressly  states  that 
a  Reorganization  Plan  shall  be  responsive 
to  one  or  more  of  the  situations  described 
In  Section  901(a).  The  President  did  not 
S{)ecify  that  saving  money  would  necessarily 
result  from  the  Reorganization,  but  relied 
instead  on  Sections  901(a)    (1)   smd  (3)). 

More  effective  management,  better  admin- 
istration of  the  law  and  greater  efficiency 
would  result  from  the  Reorganization  because 

It  would  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication 
in  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  volun- 
teers (one  recruiter  on  a  college  campus  could 
serve  several  programs — one  recruitment  ol- 
flce  in  a  city  could  serve  all  ACTION  pro- 
grams) . 

AdnUnlstratlve  matters  could  be  consoli- 
dated in  one  administrative  operation  rather 
than  five — one  personnel  office,  one  payroll 
office,  one  administrative  service  office,  one 
audit  office  to  handle  all  contract  and  grant 
programs,  and  other  fiscal  matters,  one  legal 
staff,  one  budget  staff,  one  public  Informa- 
tion staff,  etc. 

Programs  could  be  better  coordinated  and 
applied  so  as  to  assure  maximum  impact  on 
poverty  groups  or  areas.  VISTA.  R.S.V.P.. 
Poster  Grandparents,  and  SCORE-ACE  pro- 
grams could  be  employed  in  unison  or  in  any 
mix  that  would  achieve  maximum  results. 
(In  effect,  a  Joint  funding  approach.) 

The  grouping  of  these  programs  would 
make  it  possible  to  augment  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  bridge  any  gaps  that  now 
exist.  In  fact,  the  (20  million  that  wUl  be 
requested  for  ACTION  is  primarily  Intended 
for  this  very  purpose — namely,  the  initiation 
of  new  innovative  programs  designed  to  fill 
needs  not  covered  or  Inadequately  covered  by 
existing  programs." 

As  to  Senator  Williams'  second  point,  pre- 
serving ties  to  related  substantive  programs, 
the  Committee  was  Informed  that 

"Programs  which  are  placed  in  ACmON 
will  continue  to  maintain  close  ties  to  the 
agencies  from  which  they  will  be  moved  in 
the  following  ways: 

Through  continuation  of  local  sponsors 
(approximately  57'='--  of  VISTA  sponsors  and 
65 '^o  of  sponsors  of  the  Poster  Grandparent 
program  are  OEO-supported  agencies.  These 
relationships  will  continue) . 

Through  carefully  developed  relationships 
with  existing  agencies.  (The  detailed  proced- 
ures of  ACTION  &  SB.^  vls-a-vls  the  SCORE- 
ACE  programs  are  presently  being  thorough- 
ly worked  out) . 

ACTION  will  permit  better  budgeting  for 
volunteer  programs  by  putting  them  In  an 
agency  In  which  volunteer  service  would  be 
the  only  concern  rather  than  a  tag  and 
appendage  to  programs  having  a  different 
thrust." 

On  his  third  and  fourth  points,  dealing 
with  the  grouping  of  functions  according 
to  related  purposes  arul  maximizing  efficiency 
u^ithin  government,  the  Committee  was  as- 
sured that 

"In  each  of  the  programs,  the  function 
is  the  delivery  of  personal  service  by  a  non- 
paid  or  partially  paid  Individual  to  a  par- 
ticular area  of  need.  The  services  provided 
are,  for  the  most  part,  provided  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis.  Rather  than  t>elng  dlsslmllair.  the 
programs  are,  therefore,  similar.  They  de- 
mand qualities  of  commitment,  personal 
concern  and  human  caring  which  transcend 


traditional  services  provided  by  government. 
Bringing  the  talents  of  such  Individuals 
together  to  focus  on  pockets  of  need  in  com- 
munities will  be  central  to  ACTION'S  opera- 
tion and  will  be  carried  out  through  specially 
designed  recruitment,  training  and  place- 
ment." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  name 
of  Roy  Ash  has  been  raased  in  this  debate. 
Statements  attributed  to  him  have  been 
read  which  have  then  been  reinterpreted 
to  mean  possibly  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  would  be  In  conflict  with  what 
Mr.  Ash  had  actually  said. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  Mr.  Ash  did  testify  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  in  full 
committee,  on  the  overall  executive  re- 
organization plans  that  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  administration  and  that  I 
have  introduced  on  its  behalf.  He  made 
it  perfectly  clear  at  that  that,  although 
the  Ash  Council  never  addressed  itself 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  as  such, 
he  himself  was  fully  in  support  of  such 
plan  and  felt  that  its  implementation 
would  strengthen  the  component  pro- 
grams. 

Also,  we  asked  certain  questions  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Weber,  Associate  Director  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget  at  our 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  answer  he  gave  to  one 
question  we  put  to  him.  The  question 
reads: 

How  does  this  reorganization  plan  for 
ACTION  square  with  the  principles  relating 
to  executive  reorganization  as  set  forth  by 
the  Ash  CouncU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

6.  How  does  this  reorganization  plan  for 
ACTION  square  with  the  principles  relating 
to  executive  reorganization  as  set  forth  by 
the  Ash  CouncU? 

Answer:  Other  than  VISTA,  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil did  not  make  a  recommendation  about 
volunteer  programs.  Volunteer  programs 
have  sometimes  tended  to  be  submerged  In 
programs   with   broader   objectives. 

a.  In  the  merger  of  the  departments  the 
objective  of  the  President  is  to  organize 
around  broad  National  purposes  and  achieve 
a  unity  of  command  over  the  resovirces  re- 
quired to  carry  them  out.  In  the  formation 
of  ACTION  the  objective  of  the  President  is 
to  achieve  unity  of  management  over  the  re- 
sources that  the  volunteers  represent  for 
tackling  specific  problems  Identified  by  the 
people  ais  valid  tragets  for  volunteer  ACTION 
In  the  first  Instance  the  focus  Is  on  purposes 
selected  for  the  Nation  and  in  the  second  It 
Is  on  facilitating  voluntary  ACTION  by  In- 
dividuals on  ptirposes  selected  by  the  people. 

b.  Volunteer  programs,  do  not  fall  natu- 
rally Into  any  single  one  of  the  purpose-ori- 
ented groupings  of  the  new  departments,  but 
rather  cut  across  all  of  them.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  place  volunteer  functions  In 
any  single  location  and  expect  them  to  oper- 
ate respectively.  Effective  operation  of  all 
volunteer  programs  In  a  single  department 
woxild  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

c.  The  breadth  and  variety  of  volunteer 
programs  Is  expected  to  increase  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  desirable  to  organize  these  volun- 
teer activities  so  that  they  may  serve  many 
national  programs  without  conflict  and  prej- 
udice. This  suggests  a  separate  and  "neu- 
tral" agency,  able  to  deal  broadly  with  all 
government  departments  In  the  most  pro- 
ductive way. 

d.  Volunteer    programs    are    an    evolving 
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form  of  public  service.  We  have  demonstrated 
the  ablUty  to  achieve  success  In  individual 
cases,  but  we  are  now  striving  for  a  more 
effective  approach  where  several  programs 
can  be  grouped  together  In  ways  which  are 
self-reinforcing — the  whole  being  greater 
than  the  sum  of  Its  parts.  We  hope  to  make 
the  new  agency  the  springboard  for  broader 
and  more  innovative  programs  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  kind  of  experimental  and  inno- 
vative program  can  best  be  managed  in  a 
separate  agency.  Program  approaches  and 
directions  can  be  changed  as  we  learn  which 
patterns  are  most  fruitful. 

Volunteers  differ  from  clvU  servants  in 
the  nature  of  their  commitment.  They  are  not 
fully  compensated  for  their  work,  nor  are 
they  forging  a  career  for  themselves.  It  makes 
sense  to  place  them  in  a  separate  agency 
where  their  recruitment,  selection,  place- 
ment, and  employment  can  be  especially  de- 
signed for  volunteers.  Individual  service 
should  be  under  guidance  less  formal,  ex- 
plicit and  controlled  than  that  under  which 
the  regular  Federal  employee  operates. 

The  new  agency  reflects  the  broad  concepts 
of  maxiagement  amd  organization  which  are 
contained  In  the  Departmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Program.  Top  policy-making  staff  will 
have  broad  cross-cutting  reeponsibilities, 
with  clear-cut  lines  of  authority  and  with 
accountability.  DomeKtlc  program  operations 
will  be  carried  out  through  a  regional  struc- 
ture which  conforms  to  the  ten  Federal  re- 
gions, and  the  Regional  Directors  will  work 
closely  with  the  Federal  Regional  CouncUs. 
The  National  Advisory  CouncU  wUl  offer  a 
point  of  contact  for  constituent  groups  to 
advise  the  Director  on  program  jwllcy.  Staff 
to  the  Director  will  provide  him  with  sup- 
port to  make  effective  decisions  on  such 
things  as  policy,  resource  allocation  and  eval- 
uation. It  will  also  serve  as  a  direct  reference 
point  for  outside  groupw  Interested  in  Action 
programs  and  activities. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Weber 
clearly  and  forthrightly  discussed  this 
reorganization  plan  as  it  related  to  the 
principles  of  the  Ash  Council  report. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
one  of  the  most  vaJuable  and  helpful 
witnesses  we  had  appear  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  was  Mr. 
John  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Johnson  administration  Cabi- 
net and  also  a  man  who  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  the  problems  of  America.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  leadership  most  re- 
cently through  "Common  Cause,"  a  pro- 
gram now  supported  by  well  over  100,000 
dues-paying  members,  and  certainly  a 
program  that  has  msuie  a  tremendous  im- 
pact upon  American  society — upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  vision  Mr.  Gardner  has  of  Gov- 
ernment, having  seen  it  as  an  educator, 
having  seen  it  as  a  foundation  head,  and 
having  seen  it  as  head  of  the  largest 
single  department  of  Government,  Is 
most  valuable  indeed. 

All  Senators  would  benefit  by  a  com- 
ment he  made  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  on  May  25  In  which  he 
said: 

Now  let  me  say  a  word.  Mr.  Ohairman, 
about  the  relations  of  Congress  to  the  execu- 
tive departments.  I  believe  Congress  should 
exercise  its  functions  of  oversight  with  far 
more  vigor  than  It  does.  It  should  demand 
performance  of  the  executive  agencies  which 
would  Itself  be  adequately  staffed  to  meas- 
ure performance  and  It  should  be  tough  In 
holding  executive  departments  accountable. 

That  is  exactly  the  record  the  Govern- 


ment Operations  Oommlttee  has  made 
in  the  hearings.  We  have  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility, without  regard  for  partisan 
politics,  for  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
assigned  to  the  committee  "oversee" 
duties.  When  the  administration  pre- 
sumes to  make  certain  representations, 
we  have  put  the  administration  on  notice 
that  we  will  ask  them  4  months  from 
now,  or  6  months  from  now,  to  be  held 
accoimtable  for  certain  representations 
they  have  made,  and  items  for  which 
we  have  asked  them  to  be  accountable, 
as  have  been  noted  in  the  report  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  that 
was  filed  on  May  26. 

I  shall  not  repeat  those,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly apparent  to  the  administration 
that  we  are  going  to  indicate  to  them 
that  we  intend  to  follow  through  on  the 
programs. 

I  would  like  also  at  this  time  to  in- 
dicate that  Mr.  Gardner  said  at  the  time 
he  testified  before  us,  that  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  he  was  in  the  midst  of  putting 
together  certain  volunteer  activities 
within  his  jurisdiction.  This  was  an  effort 
to  find  a  certain  common  denominator 
that  held  them  together,  lest  they  be  in- 
terspersed and  intermixed,  as  they  were 
with  the  career  services.  He  amplified 
those  comments  considerably  in  his  tes- 
timony, copies  of  which  have  been  mside 
available  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  acknowledge  the  strong  leader- 
ship the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  h£is  offered  to  the 
Senate  in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
the  reorganizatlOTi  of  the  volunteer  pro- 
grams which  have  been  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

He  has  done  more  than  any  other 
single  person,  in  my  judgment,  to 
strengthen  the  positive  role  that  reorga- 
nization can  play  in  volimteer  programs 
and  to  dispel  some  of  the  advance  fears 
with  regard  to  the  program. 

Everyone  of  us  has  heard  some  of  the 
expressions  of  concern.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fine  record  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
for  example,  as  well  as  VISTA  and  other 
volunteer  programs.  People  have  been 
worried  that  the  programs  would  lose 
their  special  character,  would  lose  the 
appeal  they  have  not  only  to  the  young 
people  of  America  but  also  to  the  spirit 
of  America  around  the  world. 

I  have  personally  made  some  very 
searching  inquiries.  I  feel  perfectly 
assured  that  there  is  not  any  attempt  to 
deprive  these  programs  of  this  ^lecial 
character. 

I  think  because  of  the  administrative 
reorganization  some  of  the  effort  and 
energy  that  goes  into  administration  now 
can  be  concentrated  on  the  program  and 
new  energy  and  new  initiative  can  be 
given  to  it. 

I  was  concerned  whether  volimteers 
who  wsmt  to  serve,  for  example,  in  the 
Peace  Corps  will  find,  as  we  sometimes 
unfortunately  find  in  the  armed  services, 
that  what  they  have  signed  up  for  is  not 
what  they  get.  I  was  concerned  that  the 
program  not  produce  disillusionment. 

I  think  what  we  are  really  doing  is 
streamlining  the  administration  of  the 
whole  volunteer  functirai  so  that  we  can 


get  what  the  name  of  the  new  program 
implies — action,  less  overhead,  less 
energy  spent  on  the  routine  tasks  in- 
volved in  maintaining  any  kind  of  pro- 
gram on  a  large  scale,  worldwide,  or 
nationwide  program  as  this  would  be, 
and  a  concentration  on  the  real  motives 
and  purposes  of  the  program. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
demonstrated  by  his  remarks  here  the 
very  strenuous  efforts  he  has  made  on 
and  off  the  floor,  that  this  has  been  the 
result  and  that  it  constitutes  a  t>etter 
atmosphere  for  these  programs. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  intend  to 
support  the  plan  when  it  comes  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  who  has  been 
such  a  very  valuable  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  C(»nmlttee,  who  has 
such  concern  for  these  matters.  His  in- 
terest in  foreign  affairs,  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  impact  these  young  peo- 
ple have  had  around  the  world  is  appar- 
ent in  his  dedication  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems existing  in  the  ghettos.  No  one  could 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
interested  in  the  reorganization  plan  for 
partisan  reasons.  If  he  thought  this  pro- 
gram would  set  back  the  programs  he 
believes  in  so  deeply,  he  would  oppose  it. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  after  he  read 
through  the  hearings  and  evaluated  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  he  came  to 
the  independent  judgment  that  this  pro- 
gram was  g(XKi  for  America  and  would 
not  in  any  way  injure  the  programs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  whereas 
I  I>ay  great  tribute  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  about  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA,  I  believe  deeply  that 
the  young  people  want  to  have  influence 
in  the  coim try's  course  and  do  want  to 
help  their  fellow  man. 

"This  generation  has  distinguished  it- 
self for  its  lack  of  materialism  and  lack 
of  interest  in  going  out,  purchasing  a 
home  in  the  suburbs,  buying  two  cars  and 
letting  it  go  at  that.  They  have  evidenced 
more  concern  here  and  abroad  for  their 
fellow  men  than  any  other  generation  In 
history. 

This  generation  has  responded  to  the 
calls  of  this  cause.  Volimteers  in  Peace 
Corps  will  reach  a  high  of  26,000  at  the 
end  of  the  recruiting  period  in  August. 
That  surests  the  downward  trend  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past  4  years. 
Rather  tiian  getting  fewer  volunteers,  we 
are  getting  more,  and  the  programs  are 
more  meaningful  in  content.  We  note 
that  many  of  them  have  professional 
training.  They  are  getting  more  sophisti- 
cated in  their  requirements,  so  that  not 
only  is  the  number  increasing,  but  the 
quality  of  our  applicants  is  also  going 
up.  There  is  no  evidence  that  we  could 
present  to  show  that  these  programs  are 
diminishing. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  exactly  correct.  Without  in  any 
way  trying  to  be  facetious,  let  me  point 
out  one  very  important  volimteer.  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sup- 
ports these  programs  I  do  not  believe  Is 
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seriously  questioned  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  this  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant contribution  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  making  in  this  at- 
mosphere. While  he  has  supported  it  in 
the  past,  this  focuses  his  personal  in- 
terest, and  his  personal  voluntary  act 
in  support  of  these  programs  is  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  strongest  and  most 
binding  kind. 

I  do  not  think  the  signficanoe  of  the 
President's  participation  here  should  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  coun- 
try. The  fact  that  he  has  advanced  this 
plan  becomes  a  very  real  guarantee  and 
pledge  of  his  continued  personal  sup- 
port. That  means  a  great  deal  and  will,  I 
think,  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  people 
who  are  called  upon  to  serve  and  the 
people  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
services  and  those  who  want  to  know 
what  the  future  of  the  program  will  be. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  comment.  There 
is  a  sincere  commitment  here  by  the 
President.  I  think  it  is  best  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  the  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Nixon,  has  distinguished  herself  for  her 
interest  in  these  matters. 

Mrs.  Johnson  did  an  outstanding  job  in 
the  Johnson  administration  in  identify- 
ing herself  with  the  beautiflcation  of 
America.  Mrs.  Nixon  is  devoting  herself 
in  this  volunteer  cause. 

This  country  has  been  made  great  not 
merely  by  the  services  of  Gtovemment 
career  people  who  are  paid  salaries  out 
of  the  tax  revenues.  We  have  distin- 
guished ourselves  by  how  much  we  get 
done  in  this  country  through  volunteer 
action. 

Mrs.  Nixon  has  visited  volunteer  action 
groups  across  the  country.  So  have  other 
members  of  the  family.  They  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  their  personal  time  in 
trying  to  bring  forth  to  the  American 
people  today  the  genius  of  America  that 
de  Tocqueville  pointed  out  in  1832  when 
he  observed  that  the  great  reservoir  of 
American  resources  came  from  the  peo- 
ple who  did  not  make  their  money  and 
hvelihood  during  the  day,  but  from  peo- 
ple—the butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick maker,  the  librarian,  the  Girl 
Scout  leader,  and  the  Boy  Scout  lead- 
er—who worked  at  night  as  volunteers. 
Millions  and  billions  of  volunteer  hours 
have  contributed  to  make  this  a  great 
Nation. 

This  is  what  the  President  is  trying 
to  do  in  this  program,  to  put  special  fo- 
cus on  it  so  that  its  light  can  shine  forth 
rather  than  be  submerged  In  some  larger 
agency.  Let  us  face  it.  the  Peace  Corps 
is  getting  to  be  an  old  agency.  It  is  pass- 
ing the  first  decade  and  is  getting  into 
the  second  decade.  As  it  becomes  older, 
new  inspiration  must  be  breathed  into 
these  programs.  The  President  is  not 
submerging  the  programs.  He  is  focus- 
ing particular  attention  on  them. 
I  would  say.  as  John  Gardner  said: 
Let  us  hold  the  administration  accountable 
for  the  end  results.  But  we  should  not  try 
to  tell  the  executive  branch  how  it  should 
achieve  these  end  results.  We  should  say 
'•This  Is  what  we  expect.  Tbls  Is  why  we  ap- 
propriate the  funds.  These  are  the  goals  we 
expect  you  to  accomplish  and  wlU  hold  you 
responsible  for.  But  we  wUl  not  try  to  hold 
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you  to  the  means  by  which  you  achieve  the 
end  result." 

If  we  remove  from  the  executive 
branch  the  means  by  which  they  can 
achieve  the  ends  desired,  then  we  can- 
not hold  that  branch  responsible.  Con- 
gress might  as  well  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  nmning  the  country  and  say 
that  it  will  take  over  executive  respon- 
sibUitles.  The  responsibUity  should  in- 
stead be  left  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  and  as  one  who 
seriously  questions  the  propriety  of 
merging  eight  national  volunteer  pro- 
grams under  one  umbrella  as  proposed 
in  the  present  Action  proposal,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  ofifer  my  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  108,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  I . 

After  studying  the  President's  mes- 
sage, reviewing  the  hearings,  and  dis- 
cussing the  proposal  in  committee,  I 
have  found  an  overall  lack  of  sound  ra- 
tionale in  the  President's  proposal  and 
a  disturbing  absence  of  specifics  on  what 
Action  Corps  will  have  to  offer. 

While  I  heartily  support  the  idea  of 
expanded  volunteer  service  as  a  means 
of  solving  the  Nation's  problems,  I  see 
little  evidence  that  Action  will  promote 
this  goal.  The  consolidation  of  eight  pro- 
grams diverse  in  aims  and  methods — 
two  of  which.  Teachers  Corps  and  Foster 
Grandparents,  which  are  particularly 
close  to  me.  can  hardly  be  considc-ed  vol- 
unteer—would seem  to  create  dangers 
not  only  of  inefiBciency  but  also  of  "wa- 
tering down"  the  unique  thrust  of  each 
program.  The  assurances  that  the  VISTA 
program  would  not  be  changed  only 
throw  further  burden  on  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  a  full  rationale  for  the 
new  agency,  to  prove  what  Action  will 
do. 

I  am  most  particularly  concerned 
about  what  Action  Corps  will  mean  for 
youth.  I  have  long  felt  strongly  that 
America's  youth  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  dynamism  and  idealism  to 
contribute.  That  America  has  much  to 
gain  from  their  full  participation  in 
solvin<?  the  Nation's  problems  is  appar- 
ent. To  achieve  this  involvement,  I  pro- 
posed a  Youth  Participation  Act  in  the 
last  session,  and  I  have  recently  re- 
introduced it.  This  act  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Foundation  on  Youth 
Participation  and  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Youth. 

The  foundation,  as  its  primary  func- 
tion, would  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  which  sponsor  pro- 
grams for  youth  that  involve  their  active 
participation  in  planning  and  implemen- 
tation. Foundation  grants  would  serve  as 
seed  money  to  encourage  local  organiza- 
tions to  set  up  permanent  programs  for 
youth  which  involve  their  participation 
in  planning  and  direction  and  which  are 
funded  from  local  sources.  Foundation 
efforts  would  encourage  industry  and 
unions  to  invest  in  youth  participation 
programs.  Another  foundation  function 
would  be  to  offer  technical  assistance  to 
those  public  and  private  agencies  which 


contribute  to  its  purposes.  The  founda- 
tion also  would  be  empowered  to  accept 
private  donations  furthering  youth  par- 
ticipation. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Youth  would  conduct  a  broad  survey  of 
the  social  and  legal  implications  of  the 
earlier  maturation  of  our  young  people 
for  submission  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  It  would  also  investigate  other 
matters  of  concern  to  youth  such  as 
educational  reform,  job  opportunities, 
and  welfare  policies  affecting  youth. 

Action  Corps,  as  it  is  presently  out- 
lined, seems  to  have  little  new  to  offer 
young  people  beyond  the  present  VISTA 
and  Peace  Corps  prograjns.  There  have 
been  no  new  program  ideas  presented  on 
training  techniques  or  better  projects  and 
sponsors;  there  have  been  only  vague 
references  to  more  experimentation.  In 
fact  there  seems  to  be  no  new  program. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  I 
pointed  out  in  the  Minority  Report  of 
the  Executive  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  have 
different  motivational,  cultural,  train- 
ing and  administrative  backgrounds.  The 
essence  of  VISTA  is  the  culture  of  pov- 
erty in  America.  The  essence  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  living  and  working  with  people 
in  the  developing  nations  abroad. 
SCORE  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion of  retired  businessmen  formed  to 
provide  advice  to  ghetto  businessmen, 
while  Foster  Grandparents  is  a  Govern- 
ment program  designed  primarily  to  sup- 
plement the  income  of  the  elderly  poor. 
There  are  four  essentially  different  pro- 
grams. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
claims  that  the  purpose  of  Action  is  "to 
strengthen  and  supplement  local,  na- 
tional and  International  efforts  to  ad- 
dress and  solve  ocal  community  prob- 
lems '  This  is  so  broad  and  Indefinite  as 
to  include  anything  and  everything  vol- 
unteers might  conceivably  do. 

The  proposed  agency  makes  sense  only 
as  a  service  center  for  volunteers.  It 
could  possibly  perform  a  useful  function 
in  channeling  volunteer  efforts  in  desira- 
ble directions.  But  this  is  an  insufficient 
rationale  for  establishing  a  complete,  new 
independent  agency. 

In  the  Executive  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  offered 
by  way  of  correspondence  from  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  a  series  of  compromises 
the  administration  was  willing  to  make 
in  order  to  make  the  plan  more  accept- 
able to  members  of  our  subcommittee 
and  the  agencies  and  individuals  opposed 
to  the  merger.  I  commend  Senator  Javits 
for  his  efforts  in  this  regard.  However, 
I.  along  with  many  of  those  who  oppose 
the  merger  in  its  present  form,  do  not 
feel  that  the  compromises  offer  any  real 
assurances  that  VISTA,  SCORE,  Foster 
Grandparents  and  the  other  programs 
will  not  lose  their  identity  and  present 
programmatic  emphasis  if  the  merger 
succeeds.  Since  the  plan  cannot  be 
amended,  compromises  will  have  to  be 
accomplished  legislatively.  Therefore, 
even  though  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  certain  functional  and  orga- 
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nizational  changes,  there  is  no  way  that 
we  can  be  sure  at  this  time  that  they 
will  become  law. 

The  ultimate  question  raised  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  is  whether  the 
merger  of  these  programs  under  a  sin- 
gle umbrella  agency  will  reduce  their 
effectiveness.  The  administration  has  as- 
sured us  that  the  names,  identities  and 
missions  of  these  programs  will  be  pre- 
served. In  fact,  the  administration  has 
virtually  guaranteed  that  the  content  of 
all  the  programs  will  remain  unchanged. 
This  makes  us  wonder  whether  any  pos- 
sible gain  in  efficiency  is  outweighed  by 
the  confusion  and  imcertainties  which 
will  certainly  result  from  the  trans- 
fers. 

But,  more  importantly,  separation  of 
"\nSTA  from  GEO,  SCORE  from  SBA, 
and  Foster  Grandparents  from  HEW 
must  inevitably  harm  both  the  separated 
program  and  those  that  are  left  behind. 
For  example.  VISTA  is  the  largest  man- 
power component  of  OEO.  Sixty-flve  per- 
cent of  its  project  sponsors  are  commu- 
nity action  programs.  The  experience 
gained  by  each  now  benefits  both.  This 
will  be  less  likely  to  occur  after  VISTA 
is  cut  off  from  OEO  The  entire  antipov- 
erty  effort  will  be  weakened  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  number  of  poor  people 
in  America  is  increasing  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decade. 

Both  Tom  Scanlon,  ex-Peace  Corps 
volunteer,  and  Tom  Newberry,  present 
VISTA  volunteer  and  chairman  of  the 
National  VISTA  Alliance,  testified  before 
the  Executive  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee that  there  is  a  definite  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  Action  among  youth.  Im- 
portant in  their  testimony  is  the  fact  that 
they  felt  that  you  would  not  volunteer  for 
an  agency  whose  purpose  was  as  gener- 
alized as  Action's  will  be.  They  also  indi- 
cated that  Action  would  necessitate  an 
additional  level  of  bureaucracy,  potential 
red  tape,  which  would  be  a  further  ob- 
stacle to  effective  activity  in  the  field  and 
increase  the  reluctance  of  youth  to  vol- 
unteer. 

These  well-considered  statements,  sup- 
plemented by  similar  testimony  in  the 
House  subcommittee  hearings  from  other 
youth  leaders,  show  a  considerable 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  youth  as  to  the 
meaningfulness  of  Action  Corps.  They 
cannot  be  ignored. 

I  feel  that  we  must  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities for  full  youth  participation  with- 
in the  system  and  also  the  chance  for  all 
of  our  citizens  to  join  in  volunteer  ef- 
forts; but  I  do  not  see  Action  Corps  as 
a  viable  means  of  achieving  this.  We  have 
clear  and  reasonable  testimony  from  both 
youth  and  older  groui>s  in  exposition  to 
the  merger,  and  no  evidence  of  admin- 
istrative or  program  efficiencies. 

If  the  administration  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  enhancing  volunteerism  in 
America,  and  if  it  is  interested  in  reor- 
ganizing existing  volunteer  programs  es- 
tablished under  Federal  law,  then  it  is 
my  feeling  that  it  should  present  to  the 
Congress  specific  legislative  oroposals  de- 
signed to  accomplish  such  purposes. 
This,  of  course,  would  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
legislation  and  to  take  into  account  the 
comments  and   suggestions  of  citizens 


concerned  with,  or  who  would  be  affected 
by,  the  proposal.  As  I  stated  previously, 
the  Action  proposal  cannot  be  amended. 
Under  existing  circumstances  we  have 
no  way  to  change  or  alter  the  Action 
proposal  without  providing  legislation  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  and 
because  the  questionnaire  I  sent  to  a 
great  number  of  people  in  my  State  who 
served  as  'VISTA  volunteers  elicited  over- 
whelming opposition  by  them  to  this  pro- 
posal, I  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  proposed  merger  and  the  possibilities 
for  establishing  a  truly  functionally  in- 
tegrated volunteer  Action  program  which 
in  effect  would  not  emasculate  or  under- 
mine any  of  the  existing  agencies,  pro- 
grams, or  missions,  or  take  the  heart  or 
the  real  enthusiasm  out  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  real  concerns  not  only  of  my 
own,  as  I  have  said,  but  of  those  who  are 
vitally  concerned  with  these  programs 
now,  and  who  have  been  in  the  past.  To 
my  knowledge,  the  fears  expressed  by 
many  of  those  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
merger  have  not  been  allayed  by  the  tes- 
timcny  of  witnesses  favoring  the  plan  nor 
by  the  compromises  embodied  in  the  let- 
ter which  the  administration  sent  to  the 
Senate  through  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

My  reservations  are  further  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  youth  and  others  in- 
volved were  not  involved  in  the  planning 
of  Action,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  survey 
which  I  am  presently  conducting  on  the 
attitudes  of  former  VISTA  and  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  from  the  State  of  Ok- 
lahoma on  the  proposed  merger  currently 
shows  that  two-thirds  are  against  the 
Action  proposal. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  and  strongly  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league's position  and  his  comments,  but 
I  find  them  in  sharp  contrast  with  my 
own  experience.  I  have  met  with  Peace 
Corps  members  all  over  the  world.  I  have 
met  with  'VISTA  workers  in  a  number  of 
cities.  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a  VISTA  or 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  or  alumnus  who 
fully  imderstood  the  President's  pro- 
gram or  who,  when  it  was  explained  to 
him,  that  did  not  feel  there  was  consid- 
erable merit  in  it. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Star,  dated  Monday. 
May  24.  1971,  the  concluding  sentence 
of  which  reads : 

Congress  should  reject  the  proposal  to 
block  this  eminently  sensible  merger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  May  24,  1971] 
Meritorious  Merger 

Last  month  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Youth,  convened  in  snowy  Colorado, 
handed  the  Nixon  administration  some 
lumps.  But  the  young  conferees  did  vote  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  plan  to  merge  the 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA  and  several  other  volun- 
teer service  programs  In  a  new  agency  to  be 
called  Action.  They  correctly  discerned  that 
the  oonsolldatlon  can  increase  both  the  effi- 


ciency and  inspirational  magnetism  of  these 
efforts.  But  there  is  danger  that  Congress 
will  conclude  otherwise.  The  proposal  could 
be  undone  in  a  House  vote  scheduled  to- 
morrow. 

There  seemed  little  opposition  when  the 
President  presented  the  plan  back  In  March. 
He  announced  the  combining  of  a  half-dozen 
domestic  volunteer  endeavors,  utilizing  his 
executive  reorganization  powers.  The  Peace 
Corps  would  be  added  later  through  execu- 
tive action.  Congress  had  60  days  to  kill  the 
merger  or  let  it  stand.  Now  some  congress- 
men, led  by  Chairman  Carl  Perkins  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  CX>mmlttee,  are 
trying  to  snuS  It  out. 

Some  congressmen  have  fatherly  Interests 
In  the  various  programs,  which  now  are  scat- 
tered in  several  agencies.  VISTA  is  under  the 
OEO  and  others  are  in  HEW.  HUD  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Together. 
they  have  more  than  11,000  volunteers  at 
work  aiding  poor  and  distressed  people  all 
over  the  coimtry.  Lawmakers  critical  of  the 
consolidation  fear  a  depletion  of  OEO,  or  a 
submerging  and  suffocation  of  'VISTA,  Ftoster 
Grandparents  or  some  other  programs.  Some 
see  this  as  a  possible  move  to  diminish  the 
over-all  volunteer  service  corps  effort.  That 
is  convincingly  denied  by  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor Joseph  Blatchford,  who  would  head  the 
new  Action  corps.  He  foresees  revltallzatlon 
and  expansion  Instead  of  retrenchment,  and 
has  some  potent  proof:  The  President  is  ask- 
ing for  an  extra  (20  million  for  the  domestic 
programs. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  a  separate  agency,  and, 
contrary  to  rumors,  isn't  dying  on  the  vine. 
It  operates  in  58  countries  with  8,(K>0  volun- 
teers. That's  about  4,000  fewer  than  were 
enrolled  five  years  ago,  but  applications 
lately  have  been  burgeoning.  Prom  Septem- 
ber through  April  they  were  up  49  percent 
from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Also, 
the  corps  Is  providing  more  of  the  vocational 
assistance  which  underdeveloped  countries 
desperately  need.  For  example,  agrlctiltural 
specialists  have  increased  from  4  percent  of 
the  corps  total  two  years  ago  to  22  percent 
at  present. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  these  several  service 
corps  should  have  separate  recruiting  pro- 
grams, or  why  other  costly  duplications  of 
manpower  and  talent  should  continue.  Cen- 
tralization would  make  application  by  volun- 
teers and  dissemination  of  information  much 
easier.  It  also  would  mean  Improved  coordi- 
nation and  dispersal  of  these  varied  pro- 
grams. CVsngress  sbould  reject  the  proposal 
to  block  this  eminently  sensible  merger. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  merger  passes  every  reasonable  test 
which  could  be  put  to  it  and  to  those  who 
want  these  programs  carried  on.  I  think 
the  administration  has  a  right  to  do  its 
thing  in  this  case.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  the  programs  will  flourish 
and  flower  imder  this  reorganization. 
They  would  fail  to  do  so  under  the  pres- 
ent agencies  because.  I  think,  they  have 
in  some  cases  overstayed  their  time  In 
those  agencies.  A  new  lease  on  life  can 
be  given  to  them  under  this  plan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

(Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  proposed  re- 
organization plan.  I  guess  I  should  put 
it  that  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  and  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  do  likewise. 

Rejection  of  the  proposal  will  give  the 
administration  a  chance  to  think  this 
matter  through  carefully  and.  if  it  stUl 
believes  that  this  consolidation  should 
be  carried  out,  come  back  with  a  well- 
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prepared  plan  showing  exactly  how  the 
new  Action  agency  will  function  and 
what  role  Its  various  components  will 
play. 

My  own  concern  centers  on  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  the  President  proix)ses  to 
place  under  Action  once  it  Is  established. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  Director  of 
Action  will  remain  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  transfer  of  the  Peace  Corps 
authorities  to  the  Director  of  Action. 
The  Peace  Corps  already  suffers  from  too 
close  an  identification  with  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  anti-American  tide 
abroad  in  the  last  6  weeks  alone  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Peace  Corps  being  disin- 
vited  from  Panama  and  Bolivia.  They 
are  the  two  more  recent  ones.  They  are 
the  first  Latin  American  countries  to  end 
Peace  Corps  programs.  The  Peace  Corps 
can  only  be  further  hurt  by  association 
with  a  larger  Government  bureaucracy. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  It  operates  under  the  continuous 
supervision  and  general  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  has  an  unusual 
personnel  system  which  members  of  the 
Washington  headquarters  staff,  as  well 
as  the  overseas  staff,  are  commissioned 
as  Foreign  Service  Reserve  OflQcers  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  have  to  leave  the  Peace  Corps  unless 
a  rare  1-year  extension  is  granted.  It  op- 
erates under  an  annual  authorization  of 
appropriations,  which  are  carried  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  Acts. 
Answers  as  to  how  these  differences  In 
authorities  and  procedures  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grams will  be  resolved  have  not  been 
forthcoming  to  date.  For  this  reason,  in 
introducing  the  Peace  Corps  authoriza- 
tion request— S.  1711,  April  26,  1971—1 
specifically  reserved  the  right  to  amend 
that  bill  to  insure  that  the  Peace  Corps 
keep  its  separate  Identity  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
our  Ambassadors  not  be  diluted. 

For  this  reason,  also,  I  recommend 
that  we  reject  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
and  wait  to  obtain  better  answers  to  all 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  about 
it. 

This  reorganization  episode  reminds 
me  procedurally  of  the  birth  pangs  of  the 
Point  4  program,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance as  an  idea  in  President  Truman's 
1949  inauiTural  address.  However,  the 
idea  did  not  take  shape  until  15  months 
later  and  extensive  debate  in  both 
Houses.  I  suggest  the  same  deliberate 
speed  be  exercised  on  the  idea  expressed 
in  the  President's  January  address  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  the  six 
different  agencies,  one  might  csdl  them, 
or  so-called  volunteer  programs,  which 
are  Involved  in  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Programs  To  Be  Transferred  to  Action 
1.  VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America)  (From  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO))  provides  volunteers  to 
nonprofit  public  or  private  organizations  to 
assist  their  efforts  to  aid  the  poor  by  work- 
ing and  living  with  them.  They  are  assigned 


at  the  request  of  such  agencies  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  with  an  additional  six  weeks 
of  training,  and  are  paid  living  expenses  plus 
an  additional  $50  per  month.  They  live  In 
urban  slums,  rural  poverty  areas,  on  Indian 
reservations  and  In  migrant  camps,  and  their 
work  programs  include  social  services,  hous- 
ing, health,  education  and  manpower,  eco- 
nomic development  and  community  plan- 
ning. 

2.  NSVP  (National  Student  Volunteer 
Program)  (Prom  OEO)  encourages  and  as- 
sists in  the  development  and  improvement 
of  student  voluntary  action  programs  In  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  nation,  and  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
such  activities.  NSVP  offers  technical  as- 
sistance to  student  volunteer  programs 
through  manuals,  leadership  training,  con- 
sultation, etc.,  and  seeks  to  open  channels 
of  communication  among  local  student 
volunteer  efforts  through  newsletters  and 
conferences. 

3.  Foster  Grandparent  Program  (FYom  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (HirW)  )  recruits  and  trains  persons 
over  age  60.  with  low  Incomes,  to  serve 
neglected  and  deprived  children,  usually  in 
Institutional  settings,  who  can  benefit  from 
close,  personal  relationships  with  adults.  It 
operates  through  grants  to  State  agencies, 
community  action  agencies  and  others,  and 
provides  for  the  payment  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  such  services. 

4.  RSVP  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram) (From  HEW)  provides  opportunities 
for  persons  60  years  of  age,  or  older,  to  per- 
form volunteer  services  to  their  respective 
communities  through  such  actirttles  as  as- 
sisting aged,  ill  or  handicapped  persons  with 
personal  shopping  or  home  tasks,  assisting 
underachlevers  In  schools,  providing  Individ- 
ual attention  to  children  with  exceptional 
needs  or  ser\ing  as  volunteers  In  court  pro- 
ceedings. They  are  reimbursed  for  out-of- 
fxjcket  expenses  incident  to  their  volunteer 
activities,  such  as  transportation  and  meals, 

5.  SCORE  (Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives) (Prom  the  Sma'.l  Business  Ad- 
ministration (SABi)  provides  opportunities 
for  retired  businessmen  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  small  businesses. 

6.  .'VCE  (Active  Corps  of  Executives)  iProm 
SAB)  provides  opportunities  for  working 
businessmen  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
small  business. 

The  above  activities  involve  volunteer 
small  business  consulting  programs  which 
are  organized  and  sponsored  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  They  include  inter- 
viewing, planning,  counseling  and  evaluating 
small  businesses,  either  by  retired  (SCORE) 
or  active  (ACE)  business  executives,  with 
special  attention  to  management  ability 
evaluations  and  management  assistance 
plans,  in  support  of  the  management  assist- 
ance activities  of  the  Small  Businese  Admin- 
istration, most  of  which  are  in  support  of 
minority  business  enterprises. 

7.  Volunteer  Army — would  have  a  different 
purjKJse. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
only  state  that  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
objectives  are  quite  diverse  and  the  fact 
that  volunteers  are  involved  is  irrelevant 
to  the  objectives  which  they  seek  to 
achieve.  I  suppose  one  could  say  that  we 
can  have  a  volunteer  army  by  putting 
volunteers  into  It.  It  makes  as  much  sense 
as  to  say  that  activities  involved  In 
SCORE,  retired  executives,  and  other 
activities  are  similar  to  activities  In- 
volved in  VISTA,  where  the  young  people 
go  to  the  slums  and  rural  poverty  areas 
to  perform  services.  There  is  no  real 
relationship  or  relevance  between  the  ac- 
tivities which  they  perform  or  the  ob- 
jectives which  the  others  seek  to  achieve. 


The  fact  that  they  may  be  staffed  by  some 
volunteers  at  least — some  have  other 
regular  civil  status — is  not  a  good  reason 
to  bunch  them  together,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  that 
all  of  the  nongovernment  witnesses — in 
other  words,  those  who  were  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Government — opposed  this 
merger.  That  is  what  I  was  told.  That  in 
itself  is  a  very  significant  fact.  Those 
who  are  directly  involved  and  are  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  Government 
itself  do  not  approve,  at  this  time  at 
least,  of  the  merger,  because  of  the  rea- 
sons I  have  already  given — that  their  ob- 
jectives are  so  dissimilar  there  would  be 
no  cement  among  the  various  activities 
that  would  cause  them  to  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  one  another's  activities. 

It  seems  to  me,  because  of  its  inability 
to  accomplish  something  more  specific  in 
other  areas,  that  this  is  simply  an  effort 
by  the  administration  to  gain  some 
"Brownie  points"  in  the  legislative  field. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  thought 
through,  certainly  with  regard  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  which  my  committee  is 
primarily  interested.  I,  at  this  stage  at 
least,  would  not  wish  to  see  it  merged 
into  this  kind  of  activity,  into  a  much 
larger  bureaucracy.  The  Peace  Corps  Is 
the  only  one  that  Is  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign field  primarily,  and  has  different 
objectives. 

I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  the  Peace 
Corps  is  concerned,  it  itself  is  going 
through  a  very  important  change.  It  was 
originally  designed  for  young  people  in- 
spired to  go  abroad  and  be  of  assistance 
to  other  countries,  largely  in  the  field  of 
teaching.  I  hear  on  the  radio  now  that 
they  are  really  begging  people  to  apply 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  now  a  program 
designed  to  recruit  primarily  tradesmen 
and  craftsmen  and  carpenters,  and  so 
forth,  to  go  abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  original  program.  So  I 
think  the  Peace  Corps  ought  to  be  re- 
examined, too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
j-lelds  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  directly  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
but  first  I  >ield  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  who 
has  been  invaluable  in  our  organizational 
work,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  fMr.  Brock'. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  briefly  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  his  com- 
ment that  there  is  no  relevance  between 
the  various  volunteer  agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  liis  own  back- 
ground on  the  committee  which  he  so 
ably  serves  as  chairman  would  point  to 
the  past  history  of  the  Peace  Corps  as 
illustrative  of  the  kind  of  problem  we  are 
trying  to  address  in  this  particular  re- 
organization plan. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  with  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  that  volunteers  do 
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not  have  adequate  experience  in  terms 
of  service  that  would  allow  them  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  background  and  knowl- 
edge that  was  necessary  to  develop  those 
countries  they  were  trying  to  serve.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  correlating  of  the 
activities  of  the  various  agencies  would 
allow  us  enormously  to  enhance  the  skills 
and  abilities  of  our  voluntary  groups, 
whether  they  be  domestic  or  interna- 
tional. I  think  that  is  one  of  the  prime 
thrusts  of  this  legislation.  Although  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Teachers  Corps  are 
not  joined  in  the  bill,  some  rather  re- 
markable work  has  been  done  in  combin- 
ing the  services  of  those  who  were  in  the 
Teachers  Corps  1  year  training  corps 
domestically,  by  then  putting  them  into 
the  Peace  Corps,  so  that  they  could  bring 
more  training  and  talent  to  bear  on  the 
problems  they  found  overseas. 

I  think  th?  essence  of  my  support  for 
the  proposed  reorganization  lies  in  the 
fact  that  all  too  often.  Congress  seems 
to  be  asked  to  take  some  additional  power 
away  from  the  people  of  this  country  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  today  we  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  create  a  new  agency  that  will 
be  charged,  in  many  ways,  with  doing 
precisely  the  opposite. 

The  creation  of  Action  by  putting 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA  and  several  other 
agencies  under  one  roof  is  a  direct  re- 
sponse of  the  need  to  bring  our  people 
and  their  government  closer  together.  It 
is  a  response  that  deserves  our  support. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  work  of 
these  volunteer  agencies.  Both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  volimteers  devote  their 
efforts  to  improving  the  lives  of  people 
less  fortunate  than  themselves.  They  help 
to  raise  not  only  hopes  and  dreams  but 
the  very  quality  of  the  lives  of  people  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  serve. 
Now  that  very  dedication  and  effort, 
brought  together  imder  imifled  guidance 
will  be  able  to  reach  more  people  and.  at 
the  same  time,  involve  more  people  who 
want  to  serve. 

No  one  is  contending  that  this  effort, 
by  itself,  will  bring  an  end  to  human 
problems  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  going  to  build  by  Itself  vast  new 
housing  imits  or  remake  the  state  of  the 
economy.  It  will  not  suddenly  produce 
manpower  proprams  affecting  millions  of 
workers  or  create  mass  transit  systems  to 
get  the  people  of  .he  iimer  city  out  to 
jobs  in  the  suburbs  or  build  hospitals  or 
automatically  replace  bad  schooling  with 
good  education.  Nor  should  it  attempt  to 
do  these  things.  Those  who  criticize  the 
Action  proposal  for  falling  short  in  these 
areas  miss  the  point  of  the  reorganization 
altogether. 

Action  can  go  to  work  at  the  roots  of 
these  problems  in  a  less  m.assive,  less 
spectacular  but,  in  a  sense,  more  real 
way.  Action  will  work  not  with  faceless 
programs  but  with  real  people.  The  vol- 
unteers will  not  sit  in  offices.  They  will  be 
standing  side-by-side  with  the  people 
who  need  their  help.  They  will  share  the 
problems  and  the  solutions. 

The  Action  volimteer  can  humanize  the 
multitude  of  programs  which  we  write 
here  but  are  too  often  only  words  on  a 
statute  to  the  people  affected.  The  vol- 
unteer can  serve  as  the  human  link  be- 
tween a  faceless  bureaucracy  and  the 


person  in  need.  In  a  sense,  the  volunteer 
will  be — as  he  is  already — a  symbol  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  care  about  our  people 
and  the  people  of  other  lands. 

The  Action  volunteer  will  hold  out  a 
helping  hand  to  the  poor,  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  isolated,  the  neglected,  the 
apathetic,  the  very  old,  and  the  very 
young.  Carefully  selected  and  trained  for 
his  special  role,  the  volunteer  will  try  to 
help  in  securing  the  things  that  will  make 
better  the  life  in  the  community  in  which 
he  serves. 

In  this  manner,  through  training  and 
knowledge,  and  through  skillful  prodding 
when  needed,  the  volunteers  of  Action 
can  help  restore  faith  in  a  system  which 
today  many  say  does  not  work.  The 
democratic  process  depends  upon  the 
commitment  and  the  effort  of  the  people 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  Action  vol- 
unteers will  supply  a  large  share  of  that 
commitment  and  effort.  And,  if  through 
their  contributions,  the  system  works 
better  and  the  people  feel  more  a  part  of 
it.  then  our  deed  in  approving  this  new 
agency  today  wUl  have  been  well  re- 
warded. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Nixon's  Initiative  on 
Volunteerism."  tvTitten  by  Charles  Bart- 
lett  and  published  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  iNrriArrvE  on   Voltjnteerism 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

It  Is  puzzling  that  so  many  leading  Demo- 
crats In  Congress  have  taken  a  partisan,  skep- 
tical and  constricted  view  of  President  Nix- 
on's ambition  to  expand  the  citizen's  oppor- 
tunities to  Join  the  volunteer  movement. 

Liberal  Democrats  are  defending  a  status 
quo  which  produces  an  extremely  modest 
number  of  American  volunteers  against  a 
Nixon  proposal  which  has  the  advantage  of 
aspiring  to  find  a  new  key  to  the  national 
spirit  The  Nixon  move  slowly  is  prevailing 
in  Congress  because  It  Is  backed  by  Demo- 
crats like  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Henry 
Reuss  who  had  the  earliest  visions  of  the 
Peac3  Corps. 

The  Nlxcn  initiative  so  far  Is  not  any  cause 
for  idealistic  excitement.  The  House  approved 
last  Tuesday  exactly  what  the  President  pro- 
posed, a  mere  regrouping  of  seven  volunteer 
operations  into  one  new  agency.  This  was 
nothing  Imaginative  but,  If  the  Senate  fol- 
lows suit,  there  will  be  a  new  base  from 
which  fresh  attempts  may  be  made  to  stir 
broad  citizen  interest. 

The  liberals  were  concerned  largely  with 
protecting  the  programs  which  exist  already. 
Their  resistance  stemmed  from  a  feeling  that 
Nixon  must  not  be  entrusted  with  the  future 
of  volunteerism.  that  he  will  devour  the 
babies  already  hatched.  "Is  he  really  making 
this  reform  to  enhance  volunteerism,"  asked 
Rep.  Michael  Harrington,  D-Mass.  "or  to 
kill  it?" 

The  pertinence  of  this  question  Is  dimin- 
ished by  three  factors. 

One  Is  the  failure  of  present  federal  volun- 
teer programs  to  draw  out  slgnlficfint  num- 
bers of  young  Americans.  Two  is  the  urgent 
need,  In  the  fractured  climate,  to  appeal  to 
the  constructive  side  of  public  attitudes. 
Three  Is  the  evidence  that  many  young  are 
straining  to  hear,  through  the  cacophony, 
the  pure  notes  of  a  well-reasoned  call  to 
idealistic  involvement. 

Plve  years  ago  everyone  thought  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  would  answer  this  need. 


But  the  Peace  Corps  was  essentially  a  product 
of  antl-Communlst  foreign  policy  and  the 
young  today  are  less  moved  to  compete  for 
the  hearts  of  the  third  world.  VISTA  frus- 
trated many  recruits  by  stirring  their  anger 
at  the  inequities  of  poverty  while  denying 
their  right  to  organize  mobs  to  storm  the 
political  barricades. 

Above  all  the  past  decade  taught  that  great 
federal  Initiatives  do  not  stimulate  wide 
enhuslasm  among  the  young,  particularly 
when  many  facets  of  federal  policy  are  mired 
In  controversy.  All  the  signs  warn  that  unless 
compulsory  national  service  Is  enacted  by 
Congress,  volunteerism  will  be  widely  ac- 
cepted only  when  It  has  a  local  character. 

Great  national  volunteer  programs  appar- 
ently work  In  the  Soviet  Union  where  the 
official  hand  is  heavier.  It  Is  necessary  to  be 
Impressed  by  accounts  of  what  young  volun- 
teers do  In  a  system  In  which  the  authorities 
says  simply:  "Toung  people  are  always 
strongly  motivated.  The  question  Is :  To  what 
end?" 

Since  few  American  politicians,  notably 
Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham,  D-N.Y.,  have,  so 
far,  summoned  the  nerve  to  espouse  com- 
pulsory service  for  the  young,  the  new  Nixon 
Initiative  wUl  depend  heavily  on  Its  success 
at  discerning  and  responding  to  needs  which 
are  felt  at  the  grassroots. 

This  means  the  new  program  cannot  be 
decreed  by  a  small  group  of  drafters  in  a 
Washington  conference  room.  It  will  have  to 
come  slowly,  osmotlcally  from  the  people  and 
be  arranged  so  that  Washington  will  Intrude 
to  the  minimal  degree  on  what  Individuals 
at  home  set  out  to  do  for  themselves. 

Joseph  Blatchford,  the  young  Callfornlan 
who  will  head  ACTION,  is  a  natural  but  not 
an  obtrusive  leader.  He  and  Edwin  Etherlng- 
ton.  the  educator  who  Is  undertaking  to 
create  ICO  private  volunteer  centers  around 
the  Nation,  are  well  chosen  for  the  task  of 
igniting  the  more  positive  mood  which  lurks 
out  there  somewhere. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  conclusion,  I  extend 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  leadership  in  this  effort,  and  say 
to  him  that  I  endorse  and  share  in  his 
remarks.  I  think  he  has  made  an  excel- 
lent contribution  to  the  work  of  this  body 
and  to  the  effort  we  are  making  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee. 

While  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  should  like 
to  read  to  him  from  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  by  John  W.  Gardner,  pertain- 
ing particularly  to  the  point  that  the 
Senator  has  raised. 

Mr.  Gardner  said: 

A  more  intellectual  issue  has  been  raised 
by  those  who  argue  that  a  volunteer  corps 
must  stay  close  to  its  subject  matter.  I  agree, 
but  don't  see  the  need  for  it  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  agency  that  administers 
the  subject  matter.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
the  Peace  Corps  would  have  done  better  em- 
bedded m  the  State  Department  or  AID? 
In  the  long  run  I  believe  that  the  freshness 
of  the  volunteer  spirit  will  be  best  preserved 
If  all  the  various  corps  enjoy  some  degree  of 
separation  from  the  agency  dealing  with 
their  subject  matter. 

In  further  support  of  the  position  that 
he  has  taken  so  strongly  in  favor  of  Exec- 
utive Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  Mr. 
Gardner  stated: 

In  exploring  the  Issues  in  1967  It  became 
quickly  apparent  that  the  various  volunteer 
corps  might  resist  and  fear  any  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  under  a  common  um- 
brella. This  Is  natural  and  predictable.  Eiach 
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corps  has  a  healthy  sense  of  its  own  iden- 
tity— and  nM>rale  built  around  th&t  sense 
of  Identity.  But  it  is  not  necesscu'ily  healthy 
to  assume  that  a  corps  once  established  must 
remain  untouched  and  sacroeanct  forever. 
Each  corps.  If  it  is  to  continue  as  a  vital, 
living  activity  must  expect  to  change 
and  must  periodically  reassess  Its  naode  of 
operation. 

What  Is  important  Is  not  that  any  one  of 
the  constituent  corps  survive  In  precisely  Its 
present  form  but  that  the  Idea  of  volunteer 
service  In  crucial  areas  of  hunuin  need  sur- 
vive and  flourish  and  emerge  as  a  truly  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  national  life.  My  concern 
Is  not  that  the  constituent  groups  remain 
untouched  and  inviolate  under  the  reorga- 
nization. My  concern  Is  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  change  and  experimentation  and 
testing  of  new  patterns.  My  concern  is  that 
bureaucratization  will  settle  too  quickly  over 
the  whole  activity.  My  concern  la  that  each 
constituent  corps  will  develop  too  early — may 
already  have  devel4:^>ed  a  fixed  notion  of  Its 
own  Identity  and  role  that  will  virtually  rale 
out  change.  Perhaps  we  should  put  a  maxi- 
mum life  term  of  16  years  on  any  one  of  the 
constituent  corps  and  provide  that  it  go  out 
of  existence  at  the  end  of  that  period.  A  vol- 
unteer activity  is  particularly  dependent 
upon  a  certain  zest  and  allvenees  that  tends 
to  diminish  with  the  yeturs,  as  good  admin- 
istrators make  the  operation  more  efficient, 
as  Government  auditors  bind  it  In  the 
mummy  wrappings  of  procedure,  and  as  the 
early  enthusiasts  grow  complacent  about 
their  noble  mission. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  on 
the  Senator's  time  or  on  mine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  have  anv 
time.  I  assumed  the  Senator  had  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  the 
only  one  who  has  any,  as  far  as  I  know. 

I  did  not  suggest  that  these  agencies 
would  be  embedded  in  concrete.  But  take 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
already  changed  very  substantially  from 
its  original  purpose. 

It  was  started  in  a  period  before  we  be- 
came embroiled  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
before  the  young  people  of  this  country 
were  disillusioned  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icies of  this  country.  They  used  to  have 
10  applicants  for  every  place  they  could 
serve.  Today,  they  are  mounting  a  very 
expensive  recruitment  program — I  take 
it  is  expensive:  I  hear  it  repeatedly  on 
the  radio — to  solicit  volunteers.  But  they 
are  no  longer  doing  anything  the  AID 
program  cannot  do.  They  are  not  look- 
ing for  inspired  men  and  women  to  go 
out  and  serve  the  country:  they  are 
looking  for  mature,  developed  crafts- 
men, carpenters,  agriculturists,  and  what 
have  you.  to  perform  specific  acts,  which 
is  exactly  the  same  type  of  thing  done 
by  the  AID  program. 

The  real  question  about  the  Peace 
Corps  is  whether  or  not,  in  view  of  its 
changed  character,  there  is  any  excuse 
for  continuing  it  at  all.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, it  looks  to  me  if  we  merge  all  of 
these  agencies  we  will  have  one  big  bu- 
reaucracy: they  will  aU  lose  their  iden- 
tities and  we  will  have  a  new  bureau- 
cracy that  will  develop  a  momentum  of 
Its  own.  Those  two  activities  having  to  do 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
for  example,  have  quite  a  different  ob- 
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jective  from  people  who  are  interested  in 
VISTA.  The  VISTA  program  still  has.  I 
think,  a  considerable  amount  of  enthu- 
siastic support  on  the  part  of  young 
people,  who  can  see  around  them  the  op- 
portunity to  do  something  for  their  fel- 
low men — quite  different  from  the  for- 
eign situation.  Besides,  our  foreign  policy 
has  so  disillusioned  the  young  people 
that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  Moreover,  these  countries  are  dis- 
inviting  us.  As  I  mentioned,  just  within 
recent  weeks  two  have  asked  us  to  leave: 
the  first  ones  in  Latin  America. 

Why  did  they  do  this?  It  is  because 
they  also  are  disillusioned  with  our  for- 
eign policy.  We  must  cure  our  foreign 
policy  and  a  few  other  things  before  we 
make  this  work,  in  my  opinion.  I  think 
it  is  premature,  just  because  there  are 
some  volunteers  in  these  other  agencies, 
to  put  them  all  In  one  pot. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  certainly  would  agree 
in  some  sense  and  disagree  in  others  with 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  by 
my  colleague.  Certainly,  the  Vietnam  war 
has  presented  a  terrible  problem  for  these 
young  people — who  are  mostly  opposed 
to  the  war 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  go  out  and  represent 
the  United  States  of  America  in  a  coun- 
try that  is  hostile  to  this  country  and 
hostile  to  them  as  young  people  simply 
because  they  are  associated  with  a  coun- 
try perpetuating  the  war.  It  is  for  that 
and  many  other  reasons  we  ought  to  end 
our  involvement  in  this  war  as  fast  as  we 
can. 

In  the  10  minutes  I  have  remaining  I 
will  go  to  another  subject. 

It  is  relevant  to  this  extent:  I  feel  that 
we  do  have  a  problem  in  having  an 
agency  which  used  to  be  a  fresh  new 
agency  simply  continue  in  the  same  old 
rut. 

John  Gardner  wTote  a  remarkable 
book  called  "Self  Renewal."  We  have  to 
renew  ourselves  as  individuals,  and  many 
times  an  organization  needs  to  be  shaken 
up  and  shuffled  up.  Those  who  have  been 
in  it  before  always  resist  change. 

Even  though  they  are  young  people, 
they  want  it  done  the  way  it  was  done 
when  they  were  in  the  organization.  But 
the  distinguished  Senator's  comments 
have  been  the  best  evidence  we  have  had 
so  far  that  one  who  knows  so  much  about 
these  programs  realizes  there  has  to  be 
some  change. 

If  these  programs  are  just  buried  along 
with  other  bureaucracies,  they  are  going 
to  get  tired  and  lose  their  freshness  and 
sense  of  purpose. 

What  we  are  trying  to  instill  here  is  a 
sense  of  freshness  and  newness  with  a 
leadership  pulling  together  people  who 
are  not  trying  to  make  careers  out  of 
the  work  they  are  undertaking,  but  who 
have  in  common  a  desire  to  serve  their 
coimtry.  Right  now  we  have  these  seven 
or  eight  agencies,  each  sending  recruiting 
teams  all  over  the  country  trying  to  get 
volunteers. 

Under  this  plan,  we  can  send  one  re- 
cruiting team  to  a  campus.  We  can  re- 
cruit for  VISTA,  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
for  other  programs.  We  can  send  them 
into  a  central  city  such  as  my  own  city 
of  Chicago,  where  they  can  offer  op- 


portunities for  various  kinds  of  public 
service  to  people  who  do  wish  to  con- 
tribute their  time  and  energy,  not  to 
come  into  the  Government  for  a  full- 
time,  fully  paid  career,  but  just  to  come 
in  to  offer  their  help.  I  feel  that  we  ought 
to  give  the  administration  a  chance  to  try 
this  out. 

I  am  optimistic.  Now  that  I  have  fully 
understood  the  program  and  have  on 
record  the  commitments  of  the  admin- 
istration, I  am  optimistic  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  hearings 
on  the  plan  and  the  resolution  were  held 
on  May  5  and  6.  1971,  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Government  Research.  The  subcommit- 
tee on  May  19,  approved  the  plan  by  re- 
porting unfavorably  the  resolution  of 
disapproval.  That  action  was  supported 
by  the  full  committee  on  May  25  by  a 
lO-to-3  vote — Chairman  McClellan  was 
joined  by  Senators  Ervin,  Humphrey, 
Chiles,  Gurkey,  Mathias,  Saxbe.  Roth. 
Brock  and  myself:  opposed  were  Sena- 
tors Muskie.  Ribicoff,  and  Harris. 

In  the  House,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  and  Military  Affairs  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  ap- 
proved the  plan  by  reporting  unfavor- 
ably. 9  to  3,  a  similar  resolution  of  disap- 
proval introduced  in  that  Chamber.  The 
full  committee  also  approved  the  plan, 
22  to  16,  and  the  House,  only  last  week 
expressed  overwhelming  support  for  the 
plan  in  turning  down  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  by  a  224-to-131  vote. 

Tlie  purpose  of  Plan  No.  1  is  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  volunteer  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government  by  con- 
solidating in  a  single  new  agency  nu- 
merous voluntary  programs  which  are 
presently  scattered  throughout  the  exec- 
utive branch.  It  would  establish  a  new  in- 
dependent agency  called  Action  to  ad- 
minister the  functions  of: 

First.  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Ameri- 
ca—VISTA— now  part  of  GEO: 

Second.  Auxiliary  and  special  volun- 
teer programs,  now  part  of  OEO: 

Third.  Foster  grandparents,  now  part 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging,  HEW: 

Fourth.  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram—RSVP— now  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  HEW: 

Fifth.  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives— SCORE — now  part  of  SBA:   and 

Sixth.  Active  Corps  of  Executives — 
ACE — now  part  of  SBA. 

Upon  establishment  of  Action,  the 
President  proposes  to  delegate  the  prin- 
cipal authority  for  the  Peace  Corps,  now 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  new  agency.  The  function  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Voluntary  Action,  now  in  HUD, 
would  also  be  transfererd  by  executive 
order.  The  President  proposes  to  transfer 
to  the  functions  of  the  Teacher  Corps, 
now  part  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
HEW,  to  Action  through  legislation,  to  be 
submitted  in  the  future. 

GOALS 

The  President  has  outlined  six  goals 
which  this  reorganization  would  accom- 
plish: 
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First,  developing  innovations  in  volun- 
tary services; 

Second,  bringing  together  full-time 
and  part-time  volunteers  and  developing 
new  opportunities  for  part-time  volun- 
teer service; 

Third,  bringing  together  programs  ap- 
pealing to  younger  volunteers  and  those 
appealing  to  older  volunteers ; 

Fourth,  developing  programs  combin- 
ing foreign  and  domestic  service  and  pro- 
viding for  an  exchange  of  Ideas  and  ex- 
perience between  these  efforts; 

Fifth,  broadening  the  utilization  of 
volunteer  abilities  beyond  categorical 
programs  by  allowing  volunteer  skills  to 
be  used  in  areas  where  they  are  not  pres- 
ently used;  and 

Sixth,  providing  a  more  effective  sys- 
tem of  recruitment,  training,  and  place- 
ment of  full-time  volunteers  than  at 
present  by  centralizing  administrative 
£ind  informational  functions. 

Achievement  of  these  goals  would  lead 
to — 

First,  encouragement  of  local  initia- 
tive; 

Second,  assignment  of  volimteers, 
where  appropriate,  to  work  under  other 
Government  agencies  and  private  organi- 
zations; 

Third,  utilization  of  local  part-time 
volunteers  for  specific  jobs; 

Fourth,  involvement  of  educational 
and  other  organizations  to  broaden  vol- 
unteer efforts;  and 

Fifth,  emphasis  on  recruiting  and  ap- 
plying the  skills  of  trained  craftsmen 
and  professional  workers. 

To  assist  in  the  establishment  of  this 
expanded  role  for  volunteer  services,  the 
President  has  proposed  $20  million  above 
component  agencies'  budget  requests  for 
finding  new  ways  to  use  volunteer  serv- 
ices. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  several  Fed- 
eral volunteer  programs  have  developed 
independently  and  each  has  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  success  that  demonstrates 
voluntary  action  can  be  a  force  for 
change.  Within  these  separate  agencies, 
vested  interests  have  grown  as  each  at- 
tacked different  problems  at  home  and 
overseas.  There  has  been  little  sharing 
of  experience  and  little  coordination  of 
overall  purpose.  The  administration's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  these  programs  to- 
gether so  there  can  be  a  broader  and 
more  effective  assault  on  the  problems 
which  face  this  Nation  and  the  world. 

That  is  the  essential  issue.  At  stake 
here  today  is  whether  this  body  can  en- 
dorse a  plan  which  in  effect  emphasizes 
the  role  of  the  volunteer  as  never  be- 
fore and  which  will  provide  greater  sui>- 
port  for  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
causes  and  effects  of  poverty. 

The  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Youth  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
200,000  volunteers  to  work  on  problems 
in  the  areas  of  health,  housing,  educa- 
tion, community  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  services.  This  would  be 
almost  10  times  the  number  of  volunteers 
now  serving  in  the  various  separate  pro- 
grams the  President  seeks  to  combine. 
Endorsing  too,  if  we  accept  the  prem- 
ise that  many  more  thousands  of  volun- 
teers are  needed  to  help  reach  solutions 


to  our  problems,  then  we  cannot  do  less 
than  support  a  plan  which  has  as  its 
major  purpose  providing  all  Americans 
an  opportimity  to  put  their  time,  their 
energy  and  their  skills  to  work  wherever 
they  are  needed.  If  these  programs  are 
to  remain  separate,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  voluntary  action  cannot 
have  the  kind  of  an  impact  necessary  to 
be  truly  effective. 

The  administration  is  on  record  as 
being  committed  to  an  expanded  volun- 
tary effort.  Reassurance  after  reassur- 
ance has  been  given  that  if  this  reorga- 
nization is  approved,  the  budgets  of  the 
now  separate  and  scattered  agencies  will 
be  revised  upwards.  As  a  part  of  Action, 
the  Peace  Corps  is  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  to  carry  out  its  mission 
overseas.  VISTA  is  to  receive  $12  million 
more  for  its  work  in  the  United  States. 
There  will  be  $8  million  available  for 
innovative  and  experimental  programs 
which  are  poverty  oriented. 

During  committee  hearings,  certain 
anxieties  were  expressed  which  we  spec- 
ifically posed  to  administration  witnesses. 
In  response,  we  received  the  following 
assurances : 

First.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  con- 
stitutes an  administration  commitment 
to  more  fully  develop,  support  and  pre- 
serve volunteer  efforts  aimed  at  solving 
local  and  national  problems  by  providing 
an  organizational  base  most  compatible 
with  channeling  resources — money  and 
manpower — toward  that  end. 

Second.  Action  would  work  through 
existing  programs  as  well  as  seek  to  de- 
velop innovative,  new  programs  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  existing  legislation. 

Third.  No  program  will  be  discon- 
tinued or  cut  back  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
organization. Component  organizations 
vrtthin  Action — Peace  Corps,  VISTA, 
SCORE.  ACE.  RSVP,  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents, and  so  forth — will  retain  their 
name,  identity,  image,  sponsors,  pro- 
grams, and  commitments. 

Fourth.  The  President  would  be  re- 
questing $141  million  for  voluntary  ac- 
tion programs  in  fiscal  year  1972  as  com- 
pared to  the  $137  million  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  fiscal  year  1972 
amount  includes  $20  million  in  new 
money  being  requested  to  support  new 
initiatives  for  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  As  a  result  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion it  will  be  possible  to  send  a  volunteer 
application  or  request  for  information 
to  one  location  and  have  it  reach  rele- 
vant projects  and  programs;  there  will  be 
greater  fiexibility  and  continuity  in 
transferring  from  one  program  to 
another;  attention  will  be  paid  to  setting 
appropriate  standards  for  remuneration; 
more  resources  will  be  spent  on  develop- 
ing projects  to  meet  local  needs;  volun- 
teer projects  within  an  area  can  be  more 
easily  coordinated;  project  referrals  can 
be  made  from  one  program  to  another; 
proven  program  techniques  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  program  to  another  more 
readily;  better  technical  assistance  can 
be  provided  to  private  volunteer  groups; 
it  will  be  possible  to  undertake  research 
into  new  types  of  volunteer  programs  and 
program  support. 


Sixth.  Emphasis  In  VISTA  will  con- 
tinue to  be  on  community  involvement 
in  antipoverty  programs  and  on  orga- 
nizing the  poor  to  help  themselves  rather 
than  simply  furnishing  their  needs  or 
providing  services  to  them.  VISTA  would 
have  a  fiscal  year  1972  budget  of  at  least 
$45  miUlon  in  contrast  to  the  fiscal  year 
1971  appropriation  of  $36  million.  There 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
volimteers  serving  in  poverty  areas,  par- 
ticularly in  the  category  of  community 
VISTA  volunteers  imder  which  persons 
from  poverty  areas  are  trained  tmd  sup- 
ported to  work  in  their  own  communities. 

Seventh.  Representatives  of  volunteer 
groups  will  be  consulted  on  matters  in- 
volving internal  administration  within 
Action,  and  program  Innovation  and  ex- 
perimentation; the  views  of  people 
served  and  the  volunteers  themselves  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  selection  of 
key  Action  personnel. 

Eighth.  OMB  and/or  Action  will  re- 
port back  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  within  120  days 
after  the  plan  takes  effect  on  program 
and  administrative  decisions,  explaining 
decisions  reached  and  detailing  their 
background — including  disposition  of 
recommendations  made  by  representa- 
tives of  volunteer  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  P. 
Shultz.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  dated  Jime  2,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ExEcxmvE  Office  of  the  President. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  2,  197t. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Senate  Government  Operations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Percy:  You  have  asked  whether 
we  foresee  any  alteration  In  the  manner  In 
which  future  legislation  dealing  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  VISTA.  SCORE-ACE,  the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteers  Program,  or  the 
Foster  Grandparents  Programs,  particularly 
authorizations  for  appropriations  for  these 
programs,  will  be  handled  by  the  various  leg- 
islative committees  of  the  Congress  if  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1971  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

There  Is  nothing  In  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  that  would  require  any  such  change  In 
the  present  Jurisdiction  of  the  various  legis- 
lative committees. 

Unless  and  until  the  Congress  shall  other- 
wise direct,  the  Peace  Corps  Act  will  renuun 
a  separate  statute  and  we  assume  that  future 
changes  in  the  Act.  Including  amendments 
to  appropriations  authorizations,  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

Unless  and  until  the  Congress  shall  other- 
vrtse  direct,  we  assume  that  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  continue  to 
exercise  comparable  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  Title  Vni  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (VTSTA).  and  Title 
VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  ol  1965,  as 
amended  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
and  the  Foster  Grandparents  Program),  and 
that  the  BanlLlng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  vrtll  continue  to  have  Juris- 
diction with  respect  to  the  SCORE- ACE  pro- 
gram, since  that  program  Is  conducted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
SLS  amended. 

Sincerely. 

Oborge  P.  Shcltz,  Director. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  As  has  been  explained  in 
testimony  before  committees  of  both 
Houses.  Action  will  not  infringe  upon  the 
programs  of  the  affiliated  agencies.  But 
it  wUl  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  combined 
experience  of  all  to  provide  a  central 
point  of  access  for  citizens  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  serve.  Mr.  Blacthford,  who 
has  been  selected  to  head  the  new  agency, 
has  made  the  point  that  few  Americans 
are  aware  of  the  options  open  to  them 
and  they  miss  the  opportimity  to  serve. 
He  suggests  that  this  is  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  coordinating  mechanism  and 
it  cannot  be  effectively  argued  that  hav- 
ing a  larger  reservoir  of  potential  volun- 
teers to  tap  will  not  benefit  all  programs. 

There  is  the  expectation  and  hope  that 
Action  can  mobilize  our  human  resources 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  voluntary 
service  truly  significant.  To  do  this.  Ac- 
tion will  rely  upon  local  initiative  to  iden- 
tify problems  and  to  supervise  their  im- 
plementation. Action  can  provide  full- 
time  volunteers  skilled  in  many  special- 
ties. It  will  afford  technical  assistance 
and  guidance  to  local  volunteer  programs 
to  develop  within  them  the  professional- 
ism essential  to  sustain  an  effective  vol- 
untary action. 

Finally.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  will 
provide  the  organizational  capability  to 
better  channel  volunteer  energies  toward 
creative  ends  and.  in  the  process,  relieve 
some  of  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  that 
we  have  recently  witnessed  across  the 
Nation.  What  we  need  as  a  Nation  is  a 
new  commitment,  a  new  initiative.  By 
merging  the  voluntary  programs,  coordi- 
nating systems  of  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, training  and  placement,  and  at  the 
same  time  infusing  the  whole  concept  of 
voluntarism  with  new  program  directives, 
we  can  ensure  a  critical  momentimi 
which  today  is  sorely  lacking.  As  John 
Gardner  told  the  committee  in  a  state- 
ment fully  endorsing  Executive  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1: 

The  volun'eer  idea  can  play  a  far  greater 
role  !n  our  national  life  than  It  has  today. 
The  volunteer  corps  as  they  exist  today  barely 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  possibilities.  In 
the  total  scheme  of  things  today  they  are 
very  minor  ventures,  rich  in  'he  sentiment  of 
the  participants  but  f>oor  in  resources  and 
small  in  size  and  scope.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  Vol- 
unteer corps  that  have  been  established  to 
date  has  performed  well  In  its  own  w-ay.  But 
each  has  been  totally  committed  to  its  own 
pattern  of  operation  and  none  has  been 
charged  with  a  really  ima^natlve  broad-scale 
exploration  and  development  of  the  volunteer 
idea.  If  the  various  operations  are  brought 
together  under  one  roof  they  can  not  only 
benefit  by  certain  shared  services,  but  the 
new  age-.cy  ca."  be  charged  wl'h  aggressive 
exploration  of  ;  ew  [>atterns  of  volunteer 
activities. 

Vested  with  an  administration  priority 
and  the  President's  own  personal  com- 
mitment, Action  can  be  a  dynamic  force 
for  addressing  some  of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems that  be.?et  our  Nation.  It  is  a  logical, 
innovative,  exciting,  and  most  important, 
urgently  needed  reorganization  proposal. 
I  commend  the  administration  for  rec- 
ommending it.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee  for  endorsing  it.  And  I 


strongly  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  ap- 
prove Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  by  re- 
jecting the  resolution  of  disapproval 
which  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
I  mentioned  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  have  in  this  proposal  a  sort  of  con- 
glomerate of  four  decades  of  burgeoning 
democracy.  In  the  committee  report,  the 
organization  of  Action  is  described  on 
E>age  6: 

ACTION  would  have  Its  national  head- 
quarters In  Washington  and  10  regional  of- 
fices located  in  Boston,  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia. Atlanta.  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Dallas, 
Pt.  Worth.  Denver,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

National  headquarters  would  be  composed 
of  the  oJTices  of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director,  Policy  Development  and  Resource 
Allocation.  General  Counsel,  Minority  Affairs. 
Public  Affairs.  Congressional  Affairs  and  Vol- 
untary Action  Liaison,  Directly  under  the 
ofRce  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  would 
be  five  Associate  Directors,  each  of  whom 
would  head  one  of  the  following  units:  Pro- 
gram Development:  Recruitment;  Selection 
and  Placement;  International  Operations; 
Domestic  Operations;  and  Administration. 
The  Associate  Administrator  for  Intem.;- 
tlonal  Operations  would  have  responsibility 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  following  the  transfer  of 
Its  functions  to  ACTION;  the  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Domestic  Operations  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  programs  involving  Olier 
Americans.  VISTA  and  SCORE  ACE.  Each  of 
the  ten  regional  offices  would  be  headed  by 
a  Regional  Director 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  suggest  that 
for  those  who  have  that  motivation,  the 
human  motivation  to  be  of  service  to 
human  beings,  this  is  the  kind  of  bu- 
reaucracy that  would  almost  spell  terror. 

In  the  President's  message  of  March 
24,  1971,  he  mentions  expanding  the 
Government's  role  in  the  development  of 
volunteer  resources,  and  defining  the 
Government's  purr>oses  in  the  area  of 
voluntary  services.  He  says: 

Now  the  role  of  government  has  been 
confirmed,  and  Us  responsibilities  and  ob- 
ligations are  clear. 

I  am  not  so  certain  in  my  own  mind 
exactly  what  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  in  the  field  of 
voluntarism.  I  am  perfectly  clear  in  my 
own  mind  that  a  Federal  policy  should 
be  one  of  complete  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment and.  when  needed,  material  assist- 
ance to  all  deserving  or  worthy  volunteer 
groups.  When  it  comes  to  an  actual  Gov- 
ernment role  in  such  activities  however, 
I  feel  that  there  are  dangers  inherent 
which  require  a  much  clo.oer  .scrutiny  be- 
fore taking  action.  There  i.s  the  very  real 
pa-.sibility  that  the  extension  of  Federal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  concomitant  spread 
of  bureaucracy  which  accompanies  this 
extension,  will  lead  to  a  diminution  of 
the  very  commodity  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  intended  to  promote — the  zeal 
of  the  individual  volunteer. 

There  are  certam  areas  of  human 
endeavor  which  are  strongly  associated 
with  individual  emotion  and  feeling,  and 
in  which  Government  supervision  would 
be  unwarranted,  undesired  and  probably 
counterproductive. 

Volunteer  service  is  the  donation  of 
individual  time  in  a  worthy  cause. 
Philanthropy  is  the  donation  of  another 
human  resource,  If  a  more  tangible  one, 


to  a  worthy  cause.  Yet,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues would  recognize  the  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  that  would  arise  from  this 
body  should  the  President  have  suggested 
that  the  Government  organize  a  new 
umbrella  agency,  perhaps  named  GIV- 
ING, which  will  coordinate  all  philan- 
thropic activities  and  also  assist  in  en- 
couraging greater  contributions  from  the 
American  people.  We  would,  of  course,  be 
appalled.  But  yet,  is  not  our  time  even  a 
more  precious  commodity  than  money, 
and  would  not  an  individual  have  as 
much  hesitation  in  committing  his 
leisure  hours  to  a  general  multipurpose 
organization  as  he  would  his  financial 
resources?  I  think  so,  and  while  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  Government  does  have 
a  better  claim  to  the  regulation  of  volun- 
teer time  which  is  under  the  auspices 
of  Government  agencies,  as  these  are,  I 
maintain  that  the  general  maxim  still 
holds  true.  To  encourage  volunteers,  as 
the  Peace  Corps  found  out  in  its  early 
days  of  experimentation,  a  motif  which 
is  both  unbureaucratic  and  indi\'idualis- 
tlc  is  needed.  A  successful  recruitment 
campaign  must  be  based  on  projecting  a 
certain  image  for  the  program,  and  I  can 
not  imagine,  given  the  varying  nature  of 
these  p-esent  programs,  just  what  that 
image  will  be.  I  can  imagine  that,  through 
nationwide  advertising  campaign  of  suf- 
ficient professional  caliber,  that  many 
names  could  be  collected  as  potential  Ac- 
tion corpsmen  and  women.  However.  I 
strongly  doubt  that  this  type  of  volunteer 
would  generally  be  as  effective  as  one 
who  had  responded  to  a  cpecific  cause  or 
a  specific  appeal  toward  which  he  felt 
strongly. 

For  the  older  person  who  wants  to  be  a 
foster  grandparent,  the  younger  person 
who  wants  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  person  who  wants  to  help  people  in 
the  ghetto — indeed,  for  the  businessman 
who  in  his  retired  years  wants  to  be  an 
active  volunteer — such  bureaucratic 
complexity,  I  fear,  would  spell  the  defeat 
of  their  objectives,  of  getting  out  there 
and  helping  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
contribution  made  by  our  able  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who  has  simplified — I  was  about 
to  say  "the  absurdity  of  this  approach," 
but  at  least  the  premature  approach  that 
is  bein^  presented  to  the  Senate  with 
this  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  conclusion.  I  should 
like  simply  to  quote  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  committee  report.  We  indicated 
that  unless  the  administration  can  enlist 
from  the  outset  the  support,  energies, 
and  input  of  those  who  have  served  in 
these  programs  and  have  been  served  by 
them  in  the  field,  the  program  would  not 
te  as  successful  as  otherwise. 

The  committee  Is  satisfied  that  these  re- 
quirements win  be  respected  and  the  com- 
mittee therefore  recommends  that  Reorga- 
nization plan  No.  1  of  1971  be  approved. 

I  was  thoroughly  convinced,  as  a  result 
of  the  testimony,  that  this  was  In  the  na- 
tional interest  and  would  serve  the  na- 
tional purpose:  that.  In  the  spirit  of 
de  Tocqueville,  voluntarism  in  America 
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can  be  carried  forward  best  imder  Ac- 
tion rather  than  any  other  way. 

The  PRESXDXNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  yield  that 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think 
we  transgressed  on  some  of  his  time.  In 
the  spirit  of  generosity,  I  volunteer  to 
offer  this  time  to  him. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  equal  generosity,  I 
yield  back  such  remaining  time  as  we 
have,  so  that  we  can  carry  on  with  the 
Senate's  business. 

However.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  indeed,  for  the  valuable  con- 
tribution he  has  made. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  reorganization 
plan  now  before  us  to  merge  the  Peace 
Corps,  "VISTA,  SCORE,  ACE,  NSVP, 
RS'VP,  and  the  foster  grandparents  pro- 
grams into  one  agency.  My  opposition  is 
somewhat  reluctant,  because  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  to  streamline  and  pro- 
mote economy  in  Government.  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  a  consolidation  of  Gov- 
ernment efforts  in  areas  where  It  is  ap- 
propriate is  a  matter  of  high  priority. 

Nevertheless,  having  reviewed  the 
argiiments  in  favor  of  the  present  reor- 
ganization plan,  I  cannot  support  it. 

Frankly,  the  basis  of  my  opposition  is 
my  concern  that  lumping  all  of  these 
very  excellent  volunteer  programs  into 
one  body  will  do  nothing  to  increase  the 
services  such  programs  provide  to  the 
poor  and  needy  of  this  country  and 
others.  In  fact,  I  am  afraid  it  could  have 
just  the  opposite  effect — that  it  could  in- 
crease the  possibility  that  political  con- 
troversy may  intervene  In  the  adminis- 
tration or  expansion  of  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  poor. 

I  speak,  as  msuiy  of  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  from  a  rather  persuasive  his- 
tory in  California — that  is  the  CRLA 
legal  services  program.  Despite  all  of  the 
assurances  of  the  administration  spokes- 
men on  this  reorganization  plan,  the  fact 
remains  that  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  highly  praised  legal 
services  programs  in  the  country  remains 
threatened  with  extinction  simply  be- 
cause the  Governor  of  California  pulled 
some  political  rank. 

Unless  and  lantll  the  commitment  of 
the  Nixon  administration  is  a  great  deal 
clearer  than  it  is  now,  I  carmot  support 
a  measure  that  carries  with  it  the  risk 
that  VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps  or  any 
other  program  could  be  downgraded  or 
dismantled  by  a  barely  visible  shift  of 
emphasis  within  some  amorphous  agen- 
cy. It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  or  Impossible 
that  this  consolidation  could  enable  a 
very  drastic  shift  in  manjxjwer.  money, 
and  emphasis  away  from  poverty  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  that  Is  presently  im- 
possible. In  fact,  the  very  success  of  these 
programs.  I  believe,  is  in  large  measure 
the  result  of  their  highly  visible  and 
independent  nature. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  acid  test  of  that  funda- 
mental commitment  Is  coming  very 
shortly.  Within  the  next  month  or  so, 
the    OEO    Commission    To    Investigate 


CRLA  will  Issue  its  findings.  I  have  ab- 
solutely no  doubt  that  it  will  confirm 
the  high  praise  which  that  program  has 
received  for  many  years  from  all  com- 
petent observers.  And  at  that  point  the 
test  will  come — will  the  Presiedent  stand 
firm  in  support  of  such  programs  for  the 
poor,  or  will  he  disregard  the  Commis- 
sion's report  and  give  CFILA  the  fast 
shuflBe? 

The  response  of  the  President  on  that 
issue,  I  believe,  will  give  the  true  meas- 
ure of  the  commitment  in  the  executive 
branch  to  volunteer  programs  for  the 
poor. 

Yet  even  beyond  this  point,  on  the 
merits  of  the  plan  itself  I  have  serious 
questions.  The  heart  of  any  volunteer 
program  is  the  volunteers  themselves 
and  the  esprit  de  corps  which  they  have. 
And  the  record  on  this  point  is  quite 
persuasive.  Volunteers  past  and  present, 
organizations  representing  such  volun- 
teers, and  former  officials  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  "VISTA  have  all  indicated 
strong  opposition  to  the  plan.  There  is 
a  very  real  and,  I  feel,  legitimate  fear 
by  these  persons  that  there  will  be  a  loss 
of  identity  and  independence  by  such 
programs  as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA. 

In  fact  the  whole  rationale  for  con- 
solidation seems  questionable.  The  only 
common  thread  between  these  many 
programs  is  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
staffed  by  volimteers. 

Yet  these  programs  deal  with  a  vast 
and  complicated  rsuige  of  problems  from 
business  advice  to  fiedgling  businesses  to 
medical  help  to  the  sick  in  a  foreign 
land.  I  am  afraid  that  the  amalgama- 
tion of  all  of  these  programs  as  this  plan 
proposes  will  only  operate  to  impose  an 
additional  layer  of  screening  and  deci- 
siormiaking  and  an  unfortunate  com- 
petition for  attention  and  funds  within 
the  super  agency.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
well  be  that  some  so-called  "inefficient" 
independence  is  essential  to  preserve  the 
very  heart  of  these  programs. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
most  essential  elements  of  a  successful 
volunteer  program  is  the  kind  of  highly 
idealistic  spirit  which  has  marked  these 
programs  in  the  past.  I  am  reluctant  to 
take  any  step  which  would  dampen  that 
enthusiasm  and  idealism  and  I  am  afraid 
that  this  plan  would  have  precisely  that 
effect.  We  ask  our  young  people  to  work 
within  the  system,  to  channel  their  great 
energy  and  idealism  to  better  society 
from  within.  We  have  given  them  the 
right  and  the  responsibility  to  vote,  and 
we  ask  them  to  exercise  that  right  to 
bring  about  the  changes  they  seek  by  re- 
sponsible means.  And  here  they  are  do- 
ing precisely  what  we  have  asked.  They 
have  come  to  us  in  the  Congress  and  told 
us  that  this  plan  will  hinder  rather  than 
help  their  attempt  to  work  within  the 
system.  I  think  we  should  listen  to  them 
now. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  sure  being 
asked  by  the  Executive  to  support  a  re- 
organization plan  that  does  not  comply 
with  three  of  the  six  gxiidellnes  specified 
In  the  act  giving  the  President  the  power 
of  executive  reorganization.  It  has  not 
been  demonstrated  that  this  reorganiza- 


tion will  reduce  expenditures  and  pro- 
mote economy;  It  does  not  group,  coordi- 
nate and  consolidate  agencies  and  func- 
tions according  to  major  purposes;  and 
it  does  not  reduce  the  number  of  agencies 
by  consolidating  those  having  similar 
functions  imder  a  single  head. 

The  grouping  together  of  disparate 
volimteer  programs,  which  appeal  to  dif- 
ferent age  groups  and  differently  moti- 
vated people  of  different  background  and 
experience,  for  participation  in  programs 
with  very  different  purposes,  in  my  view 
fails  completely  to  meet  the  specific  cri- 
teria of  the  reorganization  act. 

Poster  grandparents — elderly  poor  who 
assist  needy  children — Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives — retired  businessmen 
who  assist  small  businessmen — and 
"VISTA  volunteers — working  in  domestic 
poverty  areas — do  not  have  similar  func- 
tions and  are  not  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Those  who  would  seek  to  make  of  vol- 
untarism a  reason  for  throwing  these 
programs  and  five  more  into  one  agency, 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  Because 
a  program  uses  volimteers  to  help  small 
business,  is  no  reason  to  wrench  it  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
put  it  under  a  common  umbrella  with 
VISTA — a  program  using  volunteers 
among  the  domestic  poor,  which  for  its 
part  has  logically  been  allied  with  the 
antipoverty  agency,  OEO. 

Many  of  us  who  fail  to  find  logic  or 
substantive  facts  in  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1.  £is  presented  to  the  Congress,  and 
who  have  not  been  reassured  by  the 
hearings  on  the  plan,  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
posal on  the  domestic  poverty  program. 

The  surfacing  of  a  prebudget  planning 
memo,  written  last  January  by  an  OEO 
official,  noted  that  the  termination  of 
"VISTA  would  be  politically  unwise  and 
advocated  instead  a  much  broader  gov- 
ernmental reorganization  in  which  both 
"VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  could  be 
eliminated.  It  would  seem  clear  that  what 
is  here  proposed  is  none  other  than  this 
much  broader  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Witnesses  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee have  denied  any  intent  to  water 
down  the  "VISTA  program  or  alter  its 
mission.  To  date,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  convinced.  I  fear  that  under  new 
management  its  approach  will  be 
changed  from  that  of  working  with  the 
poor,  finding  out  their  needs  and  seeking 
to  help  them  meet  those  needs,  to  one 
of  taking  programs  to  the  poor;  from 
one  of  helping  develop  local  leadership 
among  the  poor,  to  one  of  appealing  for 
massive  volunteer  service  to  the  poor. 

In  the  name  of  efficiency,  we  are  asked 
to  approve  a  reorganization  plan  which 
does  not  give  evidence  of  saving  money — 
indeed,  the  President  in  his  message  says 
that— 

It  Is  not  practical,  however,  to  lt«ml«e  or 
aggregate  the  exact  expenditure  reductions 
which  would  result  from  this  action. 

We  are  asked  to  join  together  pro- 
grams which  are  diverse.  We  are  asked 
to  do  so  despite  the  opposition  of  those 
now  participating  in  these  programs  and 
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who  were  not  consulted  abut  the  reor- 
ganization. And  we  are  asked  to  do  so  in 
the  face  of  forewarning  that  this  action 
may  change  fundamentally  the  present 
approach  to  the  domestic  poverty  pro- 
gram. I  cannot  support  such  a  move. 

ACTION    RXOBGANIZATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  vote  on  Senate 
Resolution  108,  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
which  would  merge  several  so-called  vol- 
imtary  action  programs  into  a  single  new 
agency  called  Action.  I  have  cosponsored 
this  Resolution  of  Disapproval  with  Sen- 
ator Williams,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  prin- 
cipal sponsor  .several  years  ago  of  legis- 
lation to  create  a  national  service  corps, 
because  I  share  his  deep  misgiving  about 
this  particular  plan. 

In  the  past  weeks  I  have  heard  from 
many  of  my  constituents  who  serve  in 
those  programs  slated  to  be  merged  next 
month.  Not  one  favors  the  plan.  I  think 
it  is  very  significant,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  are  most  closely  committed  to 
and  involved  in  these  programs  have 
themselves  been  so  vocal  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  reorganization. 

I  submit  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  examples  of  the  kind  of  cor- 
respondence I  have  been  receiving,  in- 
cluding letters  from  Bernard  E.  Nash, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  and  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association, 
from  VISTA  Volunteers  John  and  Cindi 
Adsit — constituents  of  mine  who  are 
working  with  the  poor  in  Prescott, 
Ariz. — and  from  Christine  L.  Van  Pelt, 
a  constituent  of  mine  who  is  serving  with 
VISTA  in  Nashville.  Term. 

These  people  express  cogent  reasons 
for  requesting  that  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  be  disapproved.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

American  Association  or  Rettred 
P'lRSCNs,  National  Rstirxo 
Teachers  Association 

Washington,  DC.  March  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Committee  on  LabOT  and  Public  Welfare.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  It  Is  part  of  our 
country's  social  policy  to  give  priority  to 
employment  rather  than  to  welfare  as  a 
means  of  relieving  poverty  and  hardship. 
The  Poster  Grandparent  Program  does  ex- 
actly this!  It  provides  part-time  opportuni- 
ties with  pay  for  low  Income  persona  of  60  or 
more  years.  They  render  service  to  children 
with  special  needs.  Poster  grandparents 
work  with  these  children  in  hospitals,  homes 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  and 
institutions  where  children  require  Individ- 
ual attention.  The  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram provides  the  older  citizen  with  low 
Inoome  an  opportunity  to  supplement  his  re- 
sources and  to  gain  recognition  as  he  Is  In- 
volved and  contributes  to  the  community. 
Children  benefit  emotionally  and  medically 
from  the  program.  The  f>erson  to  person  at- 
tention that  even  the  beet  of  Institution 
housing  cannot  provide,  has  brought  dra- 
matic and  significant  results. 


At  present  there  are  about  9  million  of 
the  24  mUUon  people  over  60  years  of  age 
below  the  official  poverty  level.  Approjilmately 
one-third  of  these  are  able,  willing  and  ready 
to  do  at  least  part-time  work.  Poster  grand- 
parents work  two  hoiirS  for  five  days  a  week 
with  each  child. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  ad- 
ministration reorganization  plan  has  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram from  the  Office  of  Aging  and  place  It  In 
the  new  Volunteer  Agency.  Such  a  move 
would  seriously  hinder  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program.  This  Is  not  the  time  to  discour- 
age our  communities  by  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide resources  and  programs  to  deal  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  20  mlUlon  older 
American  citizens.  Of  equal  concern  are  the 
children  with  special  needs  who  benefit  from 
such  a  program.  We  respectfully  urge  you  to 
voice  yoiu-  personal  strong  opposition  to  this 
proposal.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  Mr.  Rumsfeld  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  you.  We  will  be  so  happy  to 
supply  you  with  backgroimd  material. 
Sincerely. 

Bernard  E.  Nash. 
Executive  Director. 

American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  5. 1971. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Counselor  to  the  PreMdent. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rumsfeld:  In  a  recent  conversa- 
tion with  your  Deputy.  I  was  requested  to  put 
on  paper  some  concerns  and  recommenda- 
tions I  niade  relative  to  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  this  Pro- 
gram since  It  was  originally  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  As  you  know, 
it  was  subsequently  given  to  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  to  administer  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  launched 
by  OEO.  It  has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
older  persons  who  serve  as  Poster  Grand- 
parents, on  the  children  living  in  Institu- 
tions, hospitals,  and  other  group  facilities 
where  the  Poster  Grandparents  serve,  and  on 
the  Institution  and  the  community  in  which 
the  programs  are  located.  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  that  the  program  has  been  researched 
by  the  University  of  Utah  Medical  School,  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Education, 
the  Sociology-Economic  Department  of  North 
Texas  State  University,  by  Greenlelgh  Asso- 
ciates and  by  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute  In 
Detroit,  Michigan.  All  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions  regarding  the  significant 
Impact  on  both  the  young  and  the  elderly. 
Japan  sent  a  television  crew  to  the  United 
States  to  study  social  programs  here  and  one 
of  those  was  the  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram. England  has  conducted  a  seminar  on 
the  potential  for  organizing  such  a  program 
in  that  covmtry.  It  has  been  written  up  In 
Look  Magazine,  in  the  Readers  Digest,  and 
has  been  discussed  on  the  Today  Show,  the 
Merv  Griffin  Show,  and  others. 

The  P>rogram  has  great  public  appeal  as 
well  as  being  a  significant  asset  for  both 
treatment  and  prevention  in  the  child  wel- 
fare and  Aging  field.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  visited  programs  in  their  States 
and  have  praised  it  on  the  Floor.  Persons 
such  as  John  Tower,  Charles  Percy,  Everett 
Dirksen,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Fred  Harris  and 
others  have  had  personal  contact  with  the 
Program  and  gave  It  unqualified  support. 

We  recently  learned  of  the  Intended  trans- 
fer of  this  Program  from  the  Administration 
on  Aging  to  the  new  National  Voluntary 
Agency.  We  have  further  learned  that  there 


Is  presently  no  plan  to  develop  a  special  unit 
within  the  new  agency  to  deal  specifically 
with  programs  utilizing  the  older  person.  We 
feel  this  is  a  grievous  mistake  and  will  be 
a  great  loss  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  chil- 
dren being  served  by  older  persons  In  any 
of  the  programs.  It  is  especially  serious  in 
the  Poster  Grandparent  Program  since  the 
entire  concept  of  Poster  Grandparents  was 
to  provide  chUdren  in  the  preschool  years 
with  an  adult  who  had  the  time  to  give  them 
Individualized  attention  and  to  assist  them  in 
the  process  of  early  development.  This  of 
course  Is  critical  in  an  Institutional  setting 
where  the  pressures  on  staff  are  so  great  that 
they  must  devote  most  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  maintenance  and  discipline.  The 
entire  institutional  routine  is  designed  for 
efficiency  and  economic  operation.  The  chil- 
dren eat  by  the  bell,  go  to  sleep  by  the  bell, 
and  behave  as  a  member  of  the  herd.  This 
does  not  make  for  the  development  of  strong, 
healthy  adult  Americans.  The  Poster  Grand- 
parents are  assigned  two  children  and  work 
with  these  same  two  youngsters  four  hours 
a  day,  five  days  a  week.  Their  Job  was  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  process  of  socialization  and 
acculturation.  They  used  the  elderly  poor. 
Their  love  and  their  affection  for  these  chil- 
dren was  contagious.  Dramatic  results  oc- 
curred. Doctors  and  hospitals  said  that  their 
little  patients  were  recovering  faster.  Direc- 
tors of  institutions  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded found  that  they  were  able  to  release 
children  back  to  the  community  or  even  dis- 
covered that  some  of  these  children  were  in- 
deed not  mentally  retarded  but  socially  re- 
tarded. Thus  we  saved  the  country  thousands 
of  dollars  from  lifetime  institutional  care 
of  such  poorly-diagnosed  individuals.  Dr.  J. 
Iverson  Riddle,  Director  of  the  Western 
Carolina  State  School  did  a  cost  benefit  study 
for  a  period  of  one  year.  He  found  that  the 
tangible,  measurable  benefits  of  the  Pro- 
gram are  twice  the  amount  that  the  project 
itself  cost.  He  pointed  out  a  savings  of  some 
$131  thousand  where  the  actual  outlay  for 
the  Program  was  $69  thousand.  Other  similar 
reports  have  been  made  by  directors  of  other 
Institutions,  day  centers,  school  programs, 
etc.  utilizing  the  elderly  to  work  with  the 
young.  In  addition,  it  was  found  by  the  Utah 
Medical  School  that  the  older  individuals 
.serving  as  Poster  Grandparents  were  sleep- 
ing better,  eating  better,  using  less  medica- 
tion, and  had  less  health  care  cost. 

Are  these  not  the  goals  we  are  seeking  for 
both  the  children  and  the  older  adults  In 
the  various  programs  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  Rumfeld,  before  any  decision  Is  made 
with  respect  to  the  changing  of  the  format 
or  the  decreasing  of  the  funding  for  this 
Program,  a  very  serious  study  should  be 
given  to  the  future  Impact  of  such  decisions. 
We  believe  that  the  Program  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  Administration  on  Aging 
where  there  Is  already  a  qualified  staff  and 
administrative  structure  for  assuring  that 
the  concept  itself  is  not  destroyed.  If  trans- 
ferred to  another  agency  principally  con- 
cerned with  utilization  of  manpower,  the 
treatment  and  preventive  aspects  of  the 
Program  could  well  be  lost.  If  transferred  to 
another  agency,  It  may  be  necessary  for 
duplicating  the  employment  of  qualified 
staff  who  are  advocates  and  specialists  in 
dealing  for  and  with  the  older  American. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  in  greater  detail  with  you  this  de- 
cision. I  assure  you  that  our  Intentions  are 
for  the  best  Program  possible  for  the  Federal 
dollar  expended.  We  believe  there  Is  consid- 
erable political  and  economic  and  social 
value  in  maintaining  the  Program  as  it  is 
and  even  greatly  expanding  it. 

May  I  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
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with  you  further?  Since  I  was  the  person 
who  came  to  Washington  In  1966  to  work 
with  OEO  to  establish  this  program,  I  may 
be  considered  to  have  a  vested  interest  In 
its  continuation.  Please  be  assured  that  I 
have  no  Intent  other  than  seeing  to  it  that 
this  Administration  fully  recognizee  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  Impact  of  the  Program  and 
does  what  Is  best  for  both  the  Program  and 
the  Administration  In  any  decisions  relative 
to  reorganization. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  E.  Nash, 
Executive  Director- 

April  12.  1971. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cranston:  My  wife  and  I  are 
Vista  Volunteers  In  Prescott.  Arizona.  Our 
permanent  home  Is  In  California.  We  are 
writing  you  to  express  our  deep  concern  over 
the  present  Administration's  plans  for  re- 
organization of  volunteer  programs  within 
the  federal  government.  As  you,  hopefully, 
are  aware  the  President's  plans  to  consolidate 
the  Peace  Corps.  Teacher  Corps.  Vista  plus 
other  miscellaneous  volunteer  programs  In 
various  different  federal  agencies.  If  the  plan 
Is  not  acted  upon  negatively  by  Congress 
within  60  days  (as  of  March  24)  It  goes  Into 
effect  automatically.  In  other  words,  if  Con- 
gress falls  to  bring  the  Issue  up,  it  will  be 
enacted  simply  by  Congressional  inaction  or 
apathy.  This  possibility  disturbs  us  greatly 
because  some  very  Important  Issues  are  In- 
volved that  ought  to  be  debated  and  voted 
upon. 

The  Administration's  expressed  goals  for 
this  reorganization  are  six:  1)  to  expand  test- 
ing and  development  of  innovations  In  vol- 
unteerlsm;  2)  to  allow  part-time  and  fuU- 
tlme  volunteers  to  work  together;  3)  to  bring 
together  programs  that  appeal  to  the  young 
and  older  Americans  both;  4)  to  allow  Inter- 
cooperatlon  between  foreign  and  domestic 
volunteer  services;  5)  to  better  distribute 
professional  skills:  6)  and  to  centralize  for 
more  effective  recruitment,  training,  place- 
ment, communication,  and  management. 

Let  me  relay  our  concerns  for  each  of  th«v» 
goals  and  then  to  the  total  concept  itself. 
The  first  goal  is  one  of  Innovation,  which 
is  in  Itself  a  viable  goal;  but,  we  question  the 
assumption  that  centralization  facUltates  in- 
novation. Centralized  organizations  from 
past  experience  seems  to  tend  toward  the  op- 
posite of  innovation,  stagnation.  It  may  be 
said  though  that  centralization  aids  Inter- 
communication of  new  Ideas.  But  that  seems 
to  call  for  a  clearing  house  type  of  organiza- 
tion, not  an  umbrella  type  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  asking  Action  to  be. 

The  second  goal  is  the  use  of  part-time  and 
ruu-tlme  volunteers,  again  an  admirable  end 
But  Is  centralization  necessary  to  achieve  it? 
Each  existing  organization  could  recruit  and 
coordinate  part-time  help  If  funded  to  do  so. 
The  third  rationale  used  Is  to  be  a  genera- 
tion gap  bridger.  It  has  been  my  personal 
experience  that  the  existing  volunteer  pro- 
gram are  not  segregated  by  age.  As  a  Vista 
volunteer  I've  worked  with  Vistas  of  aU  ages 
In  training  and  on  projects.  The  Peace  Corps 
Itself  Is  emphasizing  experience  and  Is  min- 
ing more  and  more  diverse  ages.  Once  agedn  I 
feel  I've  failed  to  see  the  need  of  centraliza- 
tion to  achieve.  In  this  case,  something  that 
already  is  in  existence. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  sharing  foreign  and 
domestic  exx>erlences.  Presently,  the  organiza- 
tions of  Vista  and  Peace  Corps  are  in- 
tertwined In  the  sense  that  each  is  Infiltrated 
by  representatives  of  the  other.  Most  of  our 
training  staff  were  ex-Peace  Corps  or  Vista 
volunteers.  Our  present  program  officer  was 


himself  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  The  Inter- 
communication therefore  exists  to  some  ex- 
tent. If  it  Is  needed  to  be  increased,  why  not 
strengthen  present  relationships? 

The  last  two  goals  come  together  in  the 
theme  better,  more  effective  recruitment, 
training,  and  placement  of  volunteers.  In- 
teresting enough.  Mr.  Blatchford  the  pro- 
posed Action  director,  himself,  in  a  Press  in- 
terview stressed  that.  "This  is  not  something 
which  is  motivated  by  means  of  stricUy  ef- 
ficiency and  better  organization,"  but,  "the 
emphasis  Is  really  on  putting  more  money 
behind  more  volunteers," — expansion.  The 
discrepances  apparent  in  these  statements' 
astound  us.  As  a  case  In  point,  Vista  present- 
ly Is  decentralized  Into  eleven  regions  that 
train  and  place  Its  own  volunteers.  Still  the 
bureaucratic  hang-ups  are  at  times  unbear- 
able. The  support  from  above  is  sporadic 
and  unreliable.  The  result  Is  at  times  volun- 
teer faUure.  Vista  has  realized  this  and  as 
a  result  Is  cutting  many  programs  that  don't 
elicit  full  community  support.  It  Is  not  ex- 
panding, but  reverting  to  a  stress  on  quality. 
Therefore,  from  experience  further  central- 
ization, not  regional,  not  national,  but  in- 
ternational in  its  scale  seems  an  absurdity. 
By  simnly  magnifying  our  present  bureau- 
cratic structure  many  times  over,  the  poesl- 
bllity  of  anything  being  accomplished  on  a 
grassroots  level  Is  nil. 

In  looking  at  the  plan  in  total  our  fears 
Increase.  Having  examined  Its  six  stated 
goals,  and  feeling  them  to  be  problems  that 
don't  seem  to  match  the  chosen  solution,  we 
were  afraid  that  the  plan  had  other  unstated 
Intentions.  The  possibilities  Included:  a  de- 
sire by  the  Administration  to  bring  volun- 
teerism  (youth)  under  closer  control  and 
scrutiny;  or  a  wish  by  the  Administration  to 
decrease-dilute  the  specific  thrusts  of  the 
present  existing  programs  (I.e.  Vlsta-pov- 
erty) .  It  also  disturbs  us  that  the  control  of 
the  funding  of  these  different  thrusts  would 
be  moved  from  Congressional  to  Executive 
dlsgresslon.  This  would  result  from  the  fact 
that  funding  of  Action  would  be  a  package 
deal.  Interagency  distribution  would  be  done 
by  Executive  selected  directors.  Volunteer 
priorities  would  be  decided  by  a  small  group 
In  the  Executive  Branch. 

We  feel  that  Vista  itself  has  adjusted  to 
past  failures  and  Inadequacies,  which  were 
the  result  of  the  initial  passion  without 
planning  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  It  is  Just 
now  reaching  a  point  where  bureaucratic 
gaps  are  decreasing,  and  projects  are  becom- 
ing clearly  planned  and  supported.  If  the 
reorganization  occurs  the  result  would  be 
chaos,  a  set  back  and  loss  of  past  lessons 
learned.  In  addition,  Action  would  stress  the 
volunteer  aspect  of  Vista  and  disregard  Its 
poverty  purpose  by  removing  It  from  OKO 
and  Its  poverty  coordination.  We  feel  this 
would  be  a  tragic  move. 

Please  then  consider  the  implications  of 
this  plan  that  Is  In  the  process  of  being 
slipped  by  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic. Hopefully  you  will  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  discussion  and  In- 
vestigation. 
Peace, 

John  and  Cindi  Adsit, 

Prescott,  Ariz. 

April  15,  1971. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  VISTA  volunteer  In  Nash- 
vUle,  Tennessee.  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  President  Nixon's  March  24th 
message  to  the  Congress  In  which  he  pro- 
pKJsed  a  reorganization  plan  to  combine  Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America,  Auxiliary  and 
Special  Volunteer  Programs  in  the  Office  of 


EcononUc  Opportunity,  Foster  Grandparents, 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program,  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives,  and  Active  Corps 
of  Executives.  This  new  agency  would  be 
called  ACTION. 

After  studying  the  President's  proposal  and 
comparing  it  with  the  principles  we  have  fol- 
lowed on  the  NashvUle  site.  I  am  convinced 
the  effectiveness  of  VISTA  would  be  lost  If  it 
were  to  become  part  of  ACTION. 

1.  VISTA  volunteers  In  NashvUle  live  In  the 
pxjverty  pockets  so  we  grow  to  appreciate  the 
problems  of  the  poor  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  poor.  The  trust  and  understanding 
built  on  all  sides  would  be  much  harder  to 
establish  If  we  lived  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood where  we  work.  There  Is  open  resent- 
ment toward  outsiders  who  come  Into  a  poor 
neighborhood  only  occasionally  or  Just  dur- 
ing the  day. 

ACTION  would  "develop  and  provide  op- 
portunities for  more  people  to  give  part  time 
service."  These  part  time  volunteers  would 
undoubtedly  not  live  In  poverty  areas,  and 
so  the  advantages  of  knowing  and  living  with 
the  poor  would  be  lost. 

Part  time  service  may  help  the  poor  to  a 
limited  extent,  but  It  takes  a  full  time  effort 
to  even  aim  for  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

2.  A  major  tenet  of  VISTA  is  for  volunteers 
to  advocate  and  organize  with  the  poor  so 
community  organizations  can  eventually  be 
managed  and  controlled  by  target  area  resi- 
dents. As  a  volunteer.  I  have  seen  the  slow 
but  democratic  process  of  self-determination 
of  poor  people. 

VISTA  does  not  concentrate  on  providing 
services  to  the  community.  Part  of  the  volun- 
teer's Job  Is  to  foster  a  more  responsive  public 
policy  among  public  agencies  and  to  refer  the 
poor  to  those  who  provide  public  service.  This 
process  of  education  of  both  the  poor  and  the 
agencies  which  should  serve  them  Is  ptut.  of 
the  VISTA  volunteer's  effort  to  enhance  the 
Independence  and  motivation  of  the  poor. 

ACTION  calls  for  "more  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate In  voluntary  services,"  and  to  become 
Involved  In  "efforts  that  show  Immediate  re- 
sults, that  give  Immediate  satisfaction  .  .  ." 

VISTA'S  long-ranged  goals  would  be  under- 
cut by  ACTION'S  caU  for  volunteers  "sought 
and  supported  In  the  effort  to  accomplish 
specific  Jobs." 

3.  VISTA  is  part  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  which  says  its  purpose  is 
to  "help  the  poor  to  overcome  the  handi- 
caps of  poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit 
opportunities  for  self-advancement."  VTSTA 
Is  the  only  organization  of  those  to  be 
merged  under  ACTION  which  was  explicitly 
set  up  to  end  the  poverty  cycle  by  letting  the 
poor  define  their  own  problems. 

If  VISTA  were  combined  with  the  vol- 
unteer agencies  to  be  in  ACTION,  its  co- 
ordination with  other  anti-poverty  agencies 
would  be  seriously  impaired.  This  seems  all 
the  more  likely  since  there  would  be  a  com- 
mon aptpUcatlon  form  and  a  common  re- 
cruitment and  selection  program  within 
ACTION. 

President  Nixon's  Ash  Commission,  which 
planned  the  cabinet  reorganization,  said 
agencies  should  be  grouped  by  function. 
VISTA,  as  It  presently  functions,  does  not 
belong  with  the  volunteer  service  agencies 
proposed  for  ACTION,  and  It  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  poor  If  VISTA  were  made  to 
fit  Into  ACTION  as  Just  another  of  the  serv- 
ice agencies. 

VISTA  must  continue  In  its  present  form 
If  It  Is  to  be  effective. 
Sincerely, 

Christine  L.  Van  Pelt, 

VISTA  volunteer. 

My  permanent  home  is  Bakersfleld,  I 
graduated  from  UCLA,  and  I  am  a  California 
voter. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
programs  which  would  ultimately  be- 
come part  of  Action — VISTA,  the  Peace 
Corps,  foster  grandparents,  SCORE, 
RSVP,  ACE,  the  national  student  volion- 
teer  program,  and  perhaps  the  Teacher 
Corps — are  all  successful  ongoing  pro- 
grams. I  have  followed  the  hearings  on 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  and  I  am  not 
in  any  way  convinced  that  the  merger  of 
these  programs  would  result  in  their 
being  more  efficient,  economical,  or  ef- 
fective. Each  of  these  programs  is  unique. 
Each  serves  a  different  constituency. 
Each  was  created  for  a  different  pur- 
pose— not  to  promote  volunteerism  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  to  further  the  pro- 
grammatic efforts  of  their  parent  or- 
ganizations. Indeed,  the  effectiveness  of 
each  is  derived  largely  from  the  sup- 
portive services  offered  by  the  specialized 
parent  organization. 

The  foster  grandparent  program,  for 
instance,  provides  part-time  employment 
opportunities  for  low-income  persons 
aged  60  and  over  who  are  able  to  pro- 
vide love  and  companionship  to  disad- 
vantaged auid  institutionalized  children. 
There  are  163  foster  grandparents  spon- 
sored by  three  community  action  agen- 
cies in  California — at  San  Francisco. 
Stockton,  and  Pomona.  Foster  grand- 
parents in  San  Francisco  receive  supple- 
ments to  their  income  by  working  with 
children  in  eight  institutions  throughout 
the  city.  In  Stockton,  they  work  with  the 
California  Youth  Authority,  and  in 
Pomona,  they  give  affection  and  care 
to  mentally  retarded  children  at  the 
Pacific  State  Hospital. 

Foster  grandparents  is  not  a  volun- 
teer program.  It  was  initiated  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  in  1965  as 
an  income-supplement  program  for  low- 
income  senior  citizens.  Congress,  in  1969, 
determined  that  it  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  HEW 
where  it  could  receive  the  supportive  serv- 
ices which  many  of  the  low-income  eld- 
erly participants  need.  As  Mr,  Nash  has 
pointed  out.  those  in  foster  grandparents 
believe  in  the  wisdom  of  this  action  by 
Congress,  and  urge  that  it  not  be  altered. 
It  was  VISTA  which  was  conceived  as 
the  volunteer  arm  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Created  to  provide  manpower  to 
supplement  the  OEO  effort,  VISTA,  more 
than  any  other  antlpoverty  program,  rep- 
resents the  human  dimension  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's effort  to  help  the  poor  help 
themselves.  To  remove  this  supplement 
from  OEO  could  only  hamper  that  agen- 
cy in  realizing  its  most  highly  sensitive, 
people-oriented,  mission. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  of  VISTA 
in  California.  There  are  198  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers working  on  25  projects  in  my 
State.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  volun- 
teers here  would  never  have  become  In- 
volved in  these  antlpoverty  programs  had 
they  not  been  exposed  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  An  example  of 
this  is  Community  VISTA  Volunteers 
like  the  18  former  prisoners  assigned  to 
the  California  Department  of  Correc- 
tions In  Oakland  who  counsel  and  pro- 
vide referral  services  to  those  still  in 


prison.  Or  the  16  VISTA  Community 
Volunteers  assigned  to  RAP  in  San 
Francisco  who  provide  "real  alternatives" 
to  detention  and  juvenile  delinquency  by 
acting  as  and  recruiting  big  brothers  and 
sisters  for  ghetto  youth. 

These  are  not  the  middle  class  youth 
who  would  have  the  luxury  of  offering 
their  services  to  a  Volimteer  Agency 
named  Action.  These  are  low-income  In- 
dividuals who,  through  their  experience 
with  local  poverty  programs,  came  to 
join  VISTA.  The  establishment  of  Action 
through  approval  of  this  Reorganization 
Plan  would,  I  fear,  result  in  the  end  of 
this  kind  of  antlpoverty  volunteer  work- 
er. I  for  one  am  not  willing  to  approve 
such  a  plan. 

Furthermore,  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  agree  that  events 
prior  to  the  President's  Nebraska  speech 
indicate  the  administration's  lack  of 
commitm.ent  to  the  continuance  of  this 
fine  program.  I  share  the  concern  of 
VISTA  volimteers  who  fear  that  the 
full-time  volunteer  engaged  in  anti- 
poverty  efforts  will  no  longer  be  a  reality 
if  Action  is  not  disapproved. 

Under  Action,  the  emphasis  would  be 
on  the  volunteer — who  he  is,  what  he 
receives  from  the  program— rather  than 
on  the  value  and  success  of  the  pro- 
gram— assistance  to  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  child,  for  example.  Sub- 
stantive programs  submerged  under  Ac- 
tion would  in  my  judgment  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  dilution  and  diminution  than 
they  are  in  their  present  mission-oriented 
structure  and  approach. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  im- 
prudent and  unwise  to  approve  a  plati- 
tudinous and  very  vague  reorganization 
plan,  the  specifics  of  which  would  be 
worked  out  only  by  legislation  not  yet 
presented  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  fine  programs 
with  fine  participants  which  this  plan 
proposes  to  juggle.  We  owe  it  to  them, 
to  those  whom  they  serve,  and  to  the 
dedicated  individuals  who  are  fighting 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  these  pro- 
grams to  vote  "aye"  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 108. 


ator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  in- 
crease military  pay;  to  authorize  military 
active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  106  to  amendment  No.  76  to 
H.R. 6531. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senate  operating  under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  operating  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  I  yield  myself 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROLLINGS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  ajn. 
and  immediately  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Hollings)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  following 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  biisiness 
not  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  11  a.m.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
vote  by  rollcall  on  Senate  Resolution  108, 
a  resolution  to  disapprove  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
rollcall  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  108, 
the  Senate  will  resume  its  consideration 
of  Amendment  No.  106,  the  so-called 
Hatfield  amendment  to  H.R.  6531.  and 
during  the  remainder  of  tomorrow  de- 
bate will  ensue  thereon  with  time  con- 
trolled. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  a.m.  Friday,  June  4. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
Junes,  1971,  at  10:30  a.m. 


June  2,  1971 
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DETERGENT  POLLUTION 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    UXTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mrs.  REUD  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
alarming  eutrophlcation  of  many  of  our 
lakes  and  streams,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  detergent  industry  is  making 
an  all-out  effort  to  develop  effective 
phosphate  replacements  which  will  help 
alleviate  this  hazard  to  our  environment. 
In  dealing  with  this  problem,  however. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
some  phosphate  replacements,  if  not  ade- 
quately tested,  may  actually  be  more 
harmful  in  human  terms. 

This  danger  was  rather  forcefully  out- 
lined by  the  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Jesse 
L.  Steinfeld,  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  April  26,  1971.  Since  Dr. 
Steinfeld's  comments  are  particularly 
timely,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  in- 
cluding his  statement  herewith  so  that 
others  in  the  Congress  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it  also.  Certainly  there 
is  a  need  for  prudence,  reason,  and  care- 
ful evaluation  of  phosphate  replace- 
ments in  detergents  if  we  are  not  to  com- 
pound the  very  problem  we  seek  to  elim- 
inate: 
Statement  by  Jesse  L.  Steinfeld,  M.D. 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  con- 
cerning a  proposed  rule  that  would  require 
that  all  detergent  packages  display  a  list 
of  the  principal  lng;redlents  and  a  warning 
If  phosphates  were  used. 

The  proposed  action  comes  at  a  time  when 
our  society  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  the  environ- 
ment and.  In  this  particular  case,  protection 
of  the  environment  from  dangerous  and 
harmful  rates  of  eutrophlcation  of  many  of 
our  lakes  and  streams.  I  am  concerned  not 
only  with  this  danger  but  also  with  another 
danger  which  deserves  our  attention,  danger 
that  the  national  outcry  over  the  levels  of 
phosphates  In  detergents  will  become  so 
great  as  to  obscure  the  health  or  environ- 
mental Impact  of  alternatives  to  phosphates. 
Although  the  rate  of  eutrophlcation  of  our 
surface  waters  Is  affected  by  varying  factors, 
and  varies  widely  from  one  geographical  lo- 
cation to  another,  it  Is  generally  agreed  that 
a  strong  factor  contributing  to  euthrophlca- 
tlon  Is  an  excess  of  phosphates  entering  the 
waters  by  various  routes.  It  has  also  been 
generally  agreed  that  the  principal  con- 
trollable source  of  those  phopshates  Is  sewag;e 
and  that  the  principal  source  of  phosphates 
In  sewage  Is  detergents. 

The  number  of  possibilities  for  greatly  de- 
creasing the  flow  of  phosphates  Into  surface 
waters  Is  relatively  limited.  These  possibilities 
are  (1)  controlling  the  source  of  phosphates, 
which  largely  Involves  controlling  the  phos- 
phate content  of  detergents,  and  (2)  remov- 
ing phosphates  from  sewage  by  advance  sew- 
age treatment  processes  before  It  Is  dis- 
charged Into  the  lakes  and  streams.  A  cost- 
effective  approach  to  the  phosphate  problem 
probably  will  Involve  a  combination  of  both 
approaches  so  as  to  achieve  the  desired  levels 
of  control. 

Certainly,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  fully  supports  the  effort 
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to  retard  eutrophlcation  of  our  surface 
waters.  We  do  urge,  however,  that  this  Im- 
portant and  highly  commendable  goal  be 
achieved  by  means  which  are  not  hazardoijs 
to  human  health  and  welfare. 

In  respect  to  efforts  to  displace  phosphates 
from  detergents,  It  should  be  realized  that 
tests  conducted  thus  far  indicate  that  some 
of  the  currently  used  substitutes  for  phos- 
phates are  clearly  toxic  or  caustic  and  pwse 
serious  accident  hazards,  especially  to  chil- 
dren. Other  substitutes  not  yet  fully  tested 
may  also  be  toxic  and/or  caixstic.  Intensive 
research  on  this  problem  currently  is  under- 
way by  both  Government  and  Industry.  Much 
is  unknown,  particularly  of  the  long  term 
biological  effects  of  components  of  deter- 
gents. Of  course,  some  of  the  substitutes  may 
not  be  harmful,  but  we  must  be  certain  of 
this  before  large  scale  exposure  of  society 
to  them  is  permitted. 

Let  me  amplify  my  concern  with  respect  to 
caustic  materials.  Such  materials,  {lartlcu- 
larly  In  pellet  or  granular  form,  measured  in 
quantities  as  little  as  a  fraction  of  a  tea- 
spoon, may  cause  severe  damage  to  the  skin, 
eye,  mouth,  throat,  larynx,  esophagus  or 
stomach  up>on  contact.  Caustic  materials 
quickly  take  up  the  available  molstiire  on 
these  membranes,  setting  off  a  chemical  re- 
action leading  almost  Immediately  to  de- 
struction of  tissues  at  the  site.  Anyone  who 
has  gotten  lye  on  his  skin  will  remember  that 
the  reaction  is  virtually  Immediate  and  that 
removal  of  the  offending  material  requires 
prompt  and  vigorous  action,  either  by  flood- 
ing with  water  or  application  of  a  weakly 
acidic  material. 

Everyone  here  knows  that  youngsters  ex- 
plore their  environment  vigorously  long  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  read  and  comprehend 
fuUy    either    written    or    spoken    warnings. 
Those  of  us  who  have  raised  children  are 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  adequately 
protecting  the  toddler  on  his  forays  Into  the 
kitchen  and  laundry  storage  areas  and  yet 
failure  to  do  so  when  those  areas  contain 
highly  caustic  materials  exposes  the  child  to 
serious  risk  of  irreversible  loss  of  sight,  loss 
of   voice,    ulcerations   and   blockage   of   the 
esophagiis,    severe   skin    "bums"    and   even 
death.  The  mother  who  Is  called  to  the  tele- 
phone or  to  the  door  may  be  unaware  that 
her  child  has  had  an  accident  with  such  a 
material  and  lose  critically  Important  time  In 
attempting  to  prevent  serious  Injury.  Even 
where    the    mother    discovers    the    accident 
promptly,  precious  time  may  be  lost  In  at- 
tempts to  gain  medical  advice  or  assistance. 
To  suggest  that  a  frequenUy  used  house- 
hold item  that  Is  bulky  can  be  stored  as- 
suredly out  of  reach  of  youngsters  is  to  be 
unrealistic.     Statistics     on     accidental     ex- 
p)osure  to  dangerous  substances  in  the  house- 
hold  lead   me    to   believe   that    any   action 
which   results   In    widespread    incorporation 
of  caustic  materials  in  detergents  may  also 
be   expected   to   result   in  many   additional 
serious  injuries  to  children.  The  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  requires  that  packages  con- 
taining   such     materials     bear    appropriate 
warning  labels,  but  warning  labels  place  the 
entire  burden  of  protection  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  parents.  Where  it  Is  believed  that  the 
warning  label  does  not  provide  sufficient  pro- 
tection, the  Hazardous  Substances  Act  per- 
mits the  material  to  be  banned  entirely  from 
interstate   commerce.   K   our   experience   in 
the   months   ahead   bears   out   the  concerns 
which  I  have  expressed.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  us  to  take  drastic  action  against  those 
detergents    which    are    found    to    have    ex- 
tremely caustic  properties. 

Several  years  ago  the  detergent  Industry 
began  seeking  alternatives  to  phosphates 
which  would  be  safe  for  both  man  and  his 


environment.  Nltrllotrlacetic  acid  (NTA) 
was  introduced  and  found  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory as  a  laundry  agent,  and  not  harm- 
ful to  the  envlroiunent.  However,  tests  con- 
ducted within  the  past  year  raised  a  dan- 
ger signal  with  respect  to  human  health 
hazard.  Use  of  NTA  was  discontinued  volun- 
tarily by  the  industry  after  discussions  with 
us  in  December  1970,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Industry  for  this  prompt  action 
in  the  face  of  a  potential  health  threat. 
Since  that  time  Industry  and  government 
have  collaborated  In  efforts  to  clarify  the 
health  aspects  of  NTA.  In  the  months  ahead 
we  shall  try  to  reach  a  definitive  conclusion 
on  this  matter. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  we  must  pur- 
sue a  balanced  public  policy  and  an  ordered 
approach  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

In  responding  to  one  environmental  prob- 
lem great  care  must  be  exercised  to  assure 
that  the  alternative  does  not  create  equal 
or  greater  hazards  to  the  environment  or  to 
human  health.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  detergents  in  view  of  the  massive  quan- 
tities produced  and  ubiquitous  nature  of 
their  distribution. 

Becaiise  of  the  real  and  not  only  poten- 
tial health  hazards  of  some  of  the  identified 
phosphate  substitutions,  environmental  pro- 
tective regulatory  efforts  by  Federal,  State 
and  local  officials  must  be  conducted  care- 
fully and  intelligently,  with  full  awareness 
of  secondary  health  and  biological  effects  of 
those  efforts. 

Finally,  because  scientifically  much  Is  stUl 
unknown,  we  mxist  conduct  additional  re- 
search on  phosphate  substitutes  to  ascer- 
tain their  place  and  the  place  of  labeling  in 
an  effective  overall   program. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  therefore 
urges  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  de- 
fer making  a  decision  regarding  labelling  at 
this  time. 


INEQUITY  TO  OUR  ELDERLY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  news  article  is  reprinted  from  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
of  May  9, 1971.  It  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  concerned  citizen  in  my  home 
district,  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Loze,  of  Moraga, 
Calif. 

The  article  points  out  some  of  the 
built-in  inequities  of  the  present  social 
security  system  as  It  applies  to  the  aged: 

Inequity  to  Otts  Euieblt 
(By  Harriet  Van  Home) 

A  salty  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance  has 
been  casting  a  wistful  eye  upon  those  Ecua- 
dorian villagers  who,  at  age  100  and  up.  are 
still  capering  around  the  Andes  like  giddy 
moimtaln  goats. 

"They're  better  off  than  old  folks  in  this 
country,"  said  my  aged  lady,  "because  they 
can  work  till  the  "re  110  and  not  lose  their 
Social  Security." 

It  was  unlikely,  I  suggested,  that  Ecua- 
dorian peasants  have  any  Social  Security  to 
lose.  That,  we  agreed,  was  too  bad  for  the 
sickly  ones.  "But  it's  worse  to  be  hale  and 
hearty  and  62."  said  my  friend,  "and  know 
that  the  Instant  you  take  a  decent  job  you 
lose  50  percent  of  the  Social  Security  you've 
been  paying  for  all  your  working  life." 
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Realists  luiow  that  vlrtixally  every  aspect  of 
our  social  order  dlscrlinliiatee  a^lnst  the 
poor  and  the  aged.  But  there  Is  a  particularly 
nasty  bit  of  discrimination  built  Into  the 
Social  Security  laws  that  ought  to  be  repealed 
at  once. 

That  Is  the  proviso  reducing  benefits  by  50 
percent  to  any  citizen  In  his  60s  who  takes 
a  Job  paying  11680  a  year  or  over  but  con- 
tinues full  benefits  to  citizens  whose  Income 
Is  derived  not  from  honeet  toll  but  from 
stocks,  bonds.  Interest  or  rente. 

This  clause  Is  cruel  above  and  beyond  Its 
explicit  terms.  It  penalizes  Incentive  and 
ambition.  It  punishes  the  aged  whose  salaries 
have  never  permitted  them  to  make  long- 
term  Investments.  And  it  forces  too  many 
of  our  elderly  people  to  choose  between  a 
demanding  idleness  on  a  pittance  and  "get- 
ting by"  on  a  salary  that  barely  covers  the 
essentials  of  life. 

Our  policy  of  "early  retirement" — a  shoddy 
device  for  cutting  costs  In  some  Industries — 
has  greatly  worsened  the  plight  of  the  elderly. 
A  vigorous  man  (or  woman)  who  Is  suddenly 
up-rooted  from  his  Job  suffers  a  kind  of  emo- 
tional castration.  He  feels  unwanted,  unloved 
and  without  status. 

All  these  negative  feelings  are  worsened 
when  he  Is  advised  that  taking  any  Job  more 
lucrative  than  Saturday  clerk  or  baby-sitter 
will  cut  his  Social  Security  In  half.  He  could 
be  sweetening  his  retirement  years  with  a 
$25,000  income  from  Investments,  however, 
and  the  government  would  never  diminish 
his  pension  by  a  penny. 

This  vile  inequity  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand.  And  my  hand  Is  outstretched  today  to 
one  George  Rubin,  an  employment  agent, 
who  U  launching  a  nationwide  drive  to  end 
this  discrimination  against  the  senior  citizen. 
He  hopes  to  get  one  million  signatures  on  a 
petition  to  be  presented  to  CongresB. 

It  Is  also  good  to  know  that  Rep.  Mario 
Blaggl,  Democrat  from  the  Bronx,  NY.,  has 
reintroduced  in  this  Congress  a  bill  to  remove 
Social  Security's  low  celling  on  the  earnings 
of  the  elderly. 

A  curious  paradox  In  the  present  Social 
Security  law  suggests  that  the  abhorrent 
penalty  clause  was  forced  upon  Congress  by 
a  greedy  labor  lobby.  The  paradox  Is  that  once 
a  citizen  reaches  the  age  of  72— and  pre- 
sumably less  inclined  to  Invade  the  labor 
market — he  may  work  full  time  and  stUl 
receive  full  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  consultant  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's pension  staff  (and  author  of  the 
definitive  work  on  pensions) ,  Prank  L.  Grif- 
fin, recently  set  forth  his  views  on  retirement 
pay.  "The  ultimate  goal,  "  said  he,  "would  be 
to  provide  a  retired  worker  with  about  the 
same  sum  he  was  earning,  after  taxes,  on  the 
Job.  And  I  am  sure  that  will  come  about 
someday." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE-FISCAL  YEAR  1972  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 


SCHEDULE  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION 
BELLS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TiXAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day, during  the  1 -minute  period,  I  made 
some  remarks  about  our  plans  and  hopes 
with  respect  to  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  In  the  House  during  June 
and  July. 

I  include  h#ewith.  in  more  precise 
form,  information  concerning  the  tenta- 
tive House  schedule  and  the  status  of  the 
bills: 


Bill 


Full  conimittee 


House  floor  > 


1.  Education. 


M»r.30 Apr  7. 


JUNE 


2   Legislative. Tuesday,  June  1 Friday,  June  4. 

I    I'*"';L°  "'^*"-  '^"^ Thursday.  June  17 Tuesday,  June  22 

4    Agric-EPA,  etc Friday,  June  18 Wednesday,  June  23. 

i  ulmT  --c Thursday,  June  24 Tuesday,  June  29 

6.  HUD-Space-Science. Wednesday,  June  23 Monday,  June  28 

n    ,        -  n      . Monday.  June  21 Thursday,  June  24. 

Continuing  Resolution Thursday,  June  24 Tuesday  June  29 

q'  i' M"^'^'i'°".cr Thursday,  Julys Tuesday,  July  13.' 

».  ruDiic  worKs-AtU Heatings  concluded.  Report  about  mid-July  or  so.  Clear  House 

,„_.,.,,„,      .  before  August  recess. 

lu.  uistrict  ot  Columbia Hearings  conclude  end  ot  June    Reporting  depends  partly  on 

,,    „,  'evenue  legislation.  Clear  House  before  August  recess. 

u.  uerense Hearings  conclude  June  10.  Reporting  depends  on  authoruation 

,,    „,,       .      ,      ,.  developments,  but  plan  to  clear  House  before  August  recess 

1^.  Military  construction Hearings  conclude  June  23.  Reporting  depends  on  authorization  bill 

,,    .    .      urui  but  retort  and  clear  House  before  August  recess. 

iJ    Laoor-ntw Hearings  conclude  June  18.  Report  about  mid-July  (OEO;  health 

manpower;   Juvenile   delinquency,    etc.    not   yet   authorized). 

Clear  House  before  August  recess. 

l-oieign  Aid      Hearings  conclude  end  of  June.  Reporting  depends  on  authorization 

ii;   c„„„i.™,„.,i  1071  .  '""•'"" 'epofi  a"<l  clear  House  before  August  recess. 

15.  Supplemental.  1972 Latter  part  of  session. 
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1  Exact  floor  dates  to  be  worlied  out  in  cooperation  y»ith  leadership. 


CAMPING  ON  PARKLANDS  IN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA— WHY  NOT 
A  UNIFORM  POLICY? 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19, 
1971.  Congressman  Wylie  and  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  7479 — to  limit  the  tise  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — in  an  effort  to  back 
the  position  of  the  National  Park  Service 
barring  overnight  camping  on  public 
lands  in  this  city  by  the  thousands  of 
antiwar  demonstrators  who  were  to  begin 
to  invade  the  Nation's  Capital  on  April 
19  and  the  following  2  weeks.  As  we  all 
know,  of  course,  the  groups  came  as 
plarmed  and  camped  out  on  the  Mall  and 
in  West  Potomac  Park  as  they  said  they 
would,  regardless  of  any  prohibitions. 

During  the  period  of  these  encamp- 
ments, one  of  my  constituents,  who  must 
have  been  following  the  news  on  these 
events,  discovered  that  the  Government 
had  backed  down  on  its  policy.  Naturally, 
the  idea  came  to  him  that  he,  too,  might 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  for  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  vacation  sometime  during  the 
summer.  As  a  result  of  my  constituent's 
request  for  a  permit  to  camp  in  West 
Potomac  Park.  I  undertook  communica- 
tions with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
with  the  feeling  that  whatever  policy  ex- 
isted ought  to  be  applied  uniformly.  The 
exchange  of  correspondence  that  fol- 
lowed was  indeed  most  interesting. 

Despite  the  absolute  fact  of  2  weeks  of 
encampments  for  the  period  from  April 
19  through  the  early  morning  hours  of 
May  2— when  the  last  of  the  militant 
demonstrators  were  finally  routed  from 
West  Potomac  Park— the  policy  state- 
ments I  received  from  both  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice would  almost  lure  the  casual  observer 
into  believing  that  this  entire  fiasco 
never  happened. 


For  example,  L.  Patrick  Gray,  III,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Civil 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department, 
writes — in  reference  to  the  encampment 
on  the  Mall  sponsored  by  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War: 

Thus,  even  during  these  difficult  events,  the 
Department  has  maintained  Its  jxisltlcm  in 
opposition  to  overnight  sleeping  on  the  park 
grounds.  Thoee  grounds  are  for  the  use  of 
all  visitors  on  an  equal  basis. 

My  constituent  certainly  does  not 
think  so  whose  request  for  a  permit  was 
denied  in  a  letter  from  Raymond  L.  Free- 
man, Deputy  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  who  enclosed  a  statement 
with  his  brief  reply  noting  in  part: 

At  the  time  the  agreement  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Coalition  was  entered  Into  it  was  con- 
cluded that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  show- 
ing of  an  Intent  to  camp  to  carry  the  burden 
imposed  upon  the  National  Park  Service  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  showing 
that  this  agreement  would  be  violated  by 
the  demonstrators  .  .  .  Thus,  the  National 
Park  Service  policy  has  remained  constant 
throughout.  No  permit  has  been  or  will  be 
Issued  for  overnight  camping  on  parkland 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Of  course,  my  constituent  will  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  early  negotia- 
tions for  an  estimated  75,000  demonstra- 
tors to  occupy  parts  of  Rock  Creek  Park 
for  a  2-week  period  did  not  contemplate 
overnight  sleeping,  camping,  or  whatever 
else  it  was  called.  Quite  expectedly,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sponsors  of  this  group 
said  they  would  be  glad  to  settle  for  the 
Mall  area  once  the  veterans  who  had 
preceded  them  won  the  battle  with  re- 
spect to  an  encampment  on  the  MaU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  will  not  permit  this 
matter  to  pass  by  without  some  very  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  Dl 
rector  of  the  National  Park  Service: 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  individual  or 
group  must  first  profess  to  be  militant  be- 
fore being  given  the  privilege  to  stay  over- 
night in  the  Mall  area,  or  that  the  caiwe 
which  motivates  such  individual  cm-  group  to 
come  to  this  City  to  begin  with  must  be 
political. 
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I  have  made  copies  of  my  complete  file 
in  this  matter  available  to  the  committee 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Members, 
I  am  inserting  the  letters  that  were  ex- 
changed with  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  National  Park  Service: 

Apkil  22,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Hunt. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hctnt:  I  have  always  wanted  to 
take  the  family  on  a  thorough  tour  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  (White  House,  Capitol.  Library 
of  Congress  etc.)  but  could  not  afford  to  do 
so. 

Now  I  believe  I  have  found  a  way  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  in  Washington,  relatively 
cheap. 

I  would  like  a  permit  for  a  campsite  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  as  near 
the  pool  as  possible,  for  the  last  two  weeks 
in  August. 

We  have  all  of  our  equipment  and  will 
not  require  any  equipment  or  aseistance 
from  any  government  agency. 

Would  also  like  Information  on  campflre, 
permits  required  etc 

If  you  cannot  supply  the  information  I 
have  requested,  would  you  please  refer  this 
request  to  the  proper  authorities,  as  we  are 
now  making  our  vacation  plans,  and  only 
have  16  weeks  to  get  everything  settled. 
Very  truly  yours. 


PS.— If  refused,  this  will  be  the  second 
time  other  persons  or  groups  have  been  given 
preferential  treatment, 

APRn,  26,  1971, 
Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHELL, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  Qeneral:  The  en- 
closures are  in  connection  with  my  inquiry 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
as  to  the  Government's  policy  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  public  lands  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  overnight  sleeping,  and  a  re- 
quest from  my  constituent  Tor  a  permit  for 
this  purpose. 

I  need  not  reiterate  what  Is  already  ex- 
pressed in  my  letter  to  the  Director.  How- 
ever, I  am  contacting  you  because  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  It  was  the  result  of  directives 
from  the  Justice  Department  that  the  para- 
meters of  present  Park  Service  policy  are 
obscured. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  constituents  and 
Americans  everywhere,  this  matter  should 
not  be  lightly  dismissed  nor  should  it  be 
allowed  to  pass  by — with  groups  now  resi- 
dent on  the  public  lands  In  this  City  with 
the  apparent  sanction  of  the  Jtistlce  Depart- 
ment— without  some  explanation  of  the 
policy  that  is  being  followed.  I  expect  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  to 
speak  for  the  Government,  but  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  comments  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  without  whose 
backing  the  Park  Service  is  obviously  power- 
less to  carry  out  its  responslbUltles  to  all  cit- 
izens. 

While  I  am  sponsoring  a  bill  that  would 
limit  the  use  of  publicly  owned  or  con- 
trolled lands  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
atjsence  of  Congressional  action  and  the 
possible  vacuum  created  thereby  should  not 
bar  an  even  and  Impartial  application  of 
whatever  policy  now  exists. 

Your  immediate  attention  to  my  request  Is 
respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Httnt, 
J»fcmbera  of  Congreas. 
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Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  5. 1971. 
Hon.  John  E.  Hunt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hunt:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  26,  1971,  asking 
for  the  position  of  the  Justice  Department 
regarding  the  use  of  National  Park  Service 
park  land  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
overnight  sleeping. 

As  you  point  out.  the  Issuance  of  permits 
for  overnight  camping  on  such  land  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
At  no  time  during  the  series  of  demonstra- 
tions this  past  month  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  in  the  negotiations  preceding 
them,  was  a  permit  Issued  for  overnight 
camping.  In  fact,  the  Justice  Department 
sought  from  the  District  Court,  and  appealed 
to  both  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  sustain,  an  Injunction  against 
camping,  including  overnight  sleeping,  by 
the   Vietnam   Veterans  Against  the  War. 

Although  the  District  Coxirt  issued  an  in- 
junction, the  Court  of  App)eals  refused  to 
support  this  Department's  position,  and  the 
Veterans  were  permitted  to  camp  under  that 
Court's  order.  By  the  time  the  Supreme  Court 
was  able  to  review  that  decision  and  rein- 
state the  Injunction,  considerable  time  had 
passed.  As  the  President  Indicated  in  his 
press  conference  of  April  30,  the  Veterans 
were  scheduled  to  leave  shortly  thereafter. 
Their  attorneys  advised  us  on  several  oc- 
casions that  the  Veterans  would  comply  with 
the  injunction.  Indeed,  It  was  only  at  the 
last  minute,  and  against  the  advice  of  their 
attorneys,  that  the  Veterans  opted  to  remain 
overnight. 

Thus,  even  during  these  difficult  events, 
the  Department  has  maintained  Its  position 
In  opposition  to  overnight  sleeping  on  the 
park  grounds.  Those  grounds  are  for  the  tise 
of  all  visitors  on  an  equal  basis.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  established  several  camp- 
grounds in  the  area  of  the  District  for  the 

use  of  visitors,  such  as  Mr,  who  wish 

to  camp  overnight. 

Any  Illegal  acts  by  the  demonstrators  do 
not  constitute  a  deviation  by  the  Depart- 
ment from  its  position  nor  an  acquiescence  In 
or  condoning  of  such  acts. 

I  hope  this  explanation  Is  of  some  help  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

L.  Patrick  Gray  III, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

April  26.   1971. 
Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.. 
Director.  National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hartzog:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  letter  I  received  from  my  constituent, 

Mr.  .   who   is  requesting   a  permit   to 

stay  overnight  In  West  Potomac  Park  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Prior  to  the  Resurrection  City  encamp- 
ment of  1968,  I  would  have  Immediately 
thought  that  such  a  request  was  patently 
unreasonable  and  would  have  directed  my 
constituents  to  one  of  the  authorized  camp- 
ing sites  outside  the  City.  However,  with  the 
erection  of  Resurrection  City  within  eyesight 
of  the  Capitol  and  at  the  footsteps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  It  was  more  difficult  to 
Jtistlfy  to  those  who  might  Inqiure  that  they 
could  not  take  the  same  advantage  of  the 
convenience  of  the  Mall  area  for  overnight 

sleeping.  In  fact,  Mr. had  made  a  slm- 

Uar  request  for  a  permit  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion City  encampment  and  was  denied  such 
privilege  by  the  I»ark  Service  by  way  of  a 
roundabout  suggestion  that  other  suitable 
camping   sites   are  maintained   outside   the 
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District  of  Columbia.  Copies  of  my  Inquiry  at 
that  time  and  Assistant  Director  Hummel's 
evasive  reply  are  attached  for  your  conven- 
ience. 

While  I  had  thought  that  a  lesson  was 
learned — the  hard  way — from  the  Resurrec- 
tion City  encampment,  and  was,  therefore, 
heartened  when  the  Park  Service  declined  to 
Issue  permits  for  encampments  to  the  anti- 
war protesters  whose  activities  began  last 
week,  I  am  now  at  a  total  loss  to  even  begin 
to  piece  together  the  Government's  policy 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  certain  lands  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  Individual  or  group  must  first  pro- 
fess to  be  militant  before  being  given  the 
privilege  to  stay  overnight  In  the  Mall  area, 
or  that  the  cause  which  motivates  such  Indi- 
vidual or  group  to  come  to  this  City  to  begin 
with  must  be  political.  Nor  Is  it  an  even  re- 
motely plausible  excuse  to  say  that  the  per- 
mit, pursuant  to  which  the  protesters  are 
now  staying  overnight  on  these  lands,  tech- 
nically does  not  permit  sleeping.  Quite  ob- 
viously, our  constituencies  have  more  than 
sufficient  reason  to  resent  this  unequal  treat- 
ment. 

You  may  be  aware  that  on  April  19th 
Congressman  Wylle  and  I  Introduced  a  bUi 
(copy  enclosed)  to  limit  the  use  of  publicly 
owned  or  controlled  lands  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  bill  whose  text  had  been  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  House  in  the  91st 
Congress  In  direct  response  to  Resurrection 
City.  The  Intent  of  the  biU  Is  to  promiUgate 
a  uniform  policy  that  wUl  insure  equal  ac- 
cess to  such  lands  by  all  citizens,  and  to 
specifically  prohibit  certain  enumerated  uses 
that  would  Interfere  with  equal  access.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  whatever  policy  that 
now  exists  must  also  be  administered  uni- 
formly and  I  am  very  serious  In  my  request 
that  a  permit  be  Issued  to  my  constituent 
to  allow  him  and  his  famUy  to  use  the 
area  of  West  Potomac  Park  for  overnight 
sleeping  during  the  last  two  weeks  In  August. 
1971.  If  the  Issuance  of  such  a  permit  is  de- 
clined, then  I  would  request  your  assurance 
that  my  constituents  would  not  be  arrested 
or  disturbed  by  the  police  for  staying  over- 
night on  the  lands  In  question.  There  Is 
absolutely  no  doubt  In  my  mind   that  Mr. 

stay  will  be  peaceful  and  that  he  will 

require  no  services  of  any  kind  from  the 
Government.  Furthermore,  he  will  leave  the 
area  as  he  finds  It  which  Is  certainly  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  groups  that  are 
presently  residing  on  the  grounds. 

Your  Immediate  attention  to  my  request 
would  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Hunt, 
Afember  of  Congress. 

May  17.  1971. 
L.  Patrick  Gray  III,  Ekq., 
Assistant  Attorney  General 
Department  of  Justice 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gray:  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  May  6,  1971  In  response  to  my  Inquiry 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  certain  lands  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  overnight  sleeping. 

Inasmuch  as  your  reply  dwells  upon  the 
Department's  actions  only  with  regard  to  the 
demonstrations  sponsored  by  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War,  I  would  appreciate 
your  confirmation  aa  to  whether  the  Depart- 
ment was  Involved  In  the  decision  to  per- 
mit the  encampment  of  other  demonstrators 
In  West  Potomac  Park  for  the  week  begin- 
ning April  25th  subsequent  to  the  veterans' 
activities.  If  your  answer  is  In  the  afllrma- 
tlve,  I  would  respectfully  request  your  ad- 
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vice  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Department's 
InvolTunent  as  well  as  Its  position  at  that 
time  In  light  of  the  prior  week's  activities  on 
the  Mall. 

Your  continued  cooperation  In  this  mat- 
ter Ls  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Hunt, 
afember  o/  Congress. 

V  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DC.  May  25,  1971. 
Hon.  John  E.  Hunt, 
House  of  RepTesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Htjnt:  This  will  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  26  concerning  the  use  of  park 
land  for  public  camping  In  the  National  Cap- 
ital Park  areas. 

For  your  convenience,  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  statement  we  have  prepared  on 
the  above  subject.  We  hope  It  will  provide 
you  with  the  clarlflcatlon  you  desire;  we 
also  hope  that  It  will  serve  to  explain  the 
reasons   we   must   deny    the   request   of   Mr. 

for  a  permit    for  overnight   sleeping 

In  the   area  of  West  Potomac  Park  during 
the  lEist  2  weeks  of  August. 

We   do  sympathetically   understand   your 
deep  personal  concern  In  this  Instance  and 
greatly  appreciate  your  courtesy  In  so  well 
stating  your  thoughts  to  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Raymond  L.  Freeman, 

Deputy  Director. 


Statement  of  Department  of  the  Interior 
ON  Public  Camping  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal  Parks   Areas 

The  policy  of  the  National  Park  Service 
concerning  the  use  of  parkland  for  public 
camping  in  the  National  Capital  Parks  areas 
Is  found  In  36  C.P.R.,  Section  50.27  (1970). 
In  essence  this  regulation  provides  that  over- 
night camping  will  only  be  permitted  In  those 
areas  designated  as  public  campgrounds.  The 
Mall  area,  the  West  Potomac  Park  area,  and 
Indeed  the  remainder  of  the  parkland  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  National  Capital  Parks  are  not  areas 
that  have  been  designated  as  public  camp- 
grounds pursuant  to  this  provision.  Further, 
It  Is  the  position  of  the  National  Park  Service 
that  this  provision  does  not  permit  the  tem- 
porary designation  of  parkland  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis  for  public  camping;  and  that 
the  p>arkland  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  totally  unsulted  for  such  use. 

The  "Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War" 
challenged  both  of  these  positions.  In  addi- 
tion, their  request  to  camp  on  the  Mall  also 
presented  the  Issue  whether  symbolic  camp- 
ing could  fall  within  the  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment;  It  was  this  same  Issue  that 
underlay  the  CSovernment's  decision  to  per- 
mit the  Resurrection  City  encampment. 

In  the  ensuing  litigation — necessarily  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Federal  Government  due  to  a 
court  Injunction  of  the  National  Capital  Park, 
National  Park  Service  regulation  concerning 
public  gatherings — each  of  these  Issues  was 
conclusively  determined  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  the  National  Park  Service's 
advantage.  A  decision  was  then  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  enforce  the  order  by  the 
Executive  Branch  and  It  was  subsequently 
rescinded.  This  decision  was  based  uf)on  sev- 
eral factors.  First,  the  legal  principle  had 
been  established;  second,  due  to  the  time 
consuming  legal  proceedings  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  had  occupied  the  Mall  as  a  camp- 
site for  three  nights  under  color  of  law  and 
legally;  third,  only  one  night  remained  un- 
der their  notice:  fourth,  their  numbers  at 
all  times  were  small  and  substantially  less 
than  the  5,000  originally  estimated  by  the 
Vietnam  Veterans;  and  fifth,  they  were  at 
all  times  orderly,  neat  and  peaceful. 

The  agreement  and  the  subsequent  actlvl- 
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ties  of  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice  should  not  be  construed  as  a  break 
In  the  legal  precedent  established  In  liti- 
gation against  the  Vietnam  Veterans.  At  the 
time  the  agreement  with  the  People's  Coali- 
tion was  entered  Into  It  was  concluded  that 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  showing  of  an  In- 
tent to  camp  to  carry  the  burden  Imposed 
upon  the  National  Park  Service  by  the 
Umted  States  District  Court  of  showing  that 
this  agreement  would  be  violated  by  the 
demonstrators.  The  events  beginning  with 
the  massive  demonstration  by  the  National 
Peace  Action  CoaUtlon  on  Saturday,  April  24, 
proved  conclusively  that  camping  was  taking 
place  and  would  continue  to  take  place;  and 
that  the  agreement  had  been  entered  In  bad 
faith.  At  this  point,  however,  due  to  the  large 
numbers  of  demonstrators  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area  It  was  decided  that  It  would  be  to 
the  Government's  advantage  and  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  District  as  a  whole  to  at- 
tempt to  achieve  compliance  with  terms  of 
the  agreement  through  non-police  tactics. 
Numerous  meetings  were  held  In  attempt  to 
force  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. When  later  events  proved  that  future 
cooperation  was  impossible,  the  Government 
then  chose  the  most  opportune  time  from  a 
tactical  point  of  view  to  close  down  the 
camping  that  was  taking  place.  This  was 
done  early  Sunday  morning.  May  2,  after  the 
completion  of  a  prior  scheduled  rock  concert, 
which  In  Itself  would  have  attracted  large 
numbers  of  people  to  the  city  whether  or  not 
It  was  permitted  to  take  place. 

Thus,  the  National  Park  Service  policy  has 
remained  constant  throughout.  No  permit 
has  been  or  will  be  Issued  for  overnight 
camping  on  parkland  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  National  Park  Service  has 
gone  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  establish  this  principle.  In  the  event  that 
any  group  either  In  violation  of  an  other- 
wise valid  permit  or  without  authority  camps 
on  parkland  appropriate  measures  have  been 
and  will  contmue  to  be  taken  to  Insure  Its 
removal. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LT.  COL 
EDWARD  L.  HOLMAN  AT  CARSON 
LONG  INSTITUTE,  NEW  BLOOM- 
FIELD,  PA. 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIONS 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Lt.  Col.  Edward 
L.  Holman's  association  with  the  Carson 
Long  Institute,  an  outstanding  military 
academy  for  boys  in  our  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Colonel  Holman  began  his  illustrious 
career  in  education  as  a  country  school- 
teacher in  1912.  After  serving  as  a  private 
and  officer  in  World  War  I.  Colonel  Hol- 
man joined  the  Carson  Long  Institute  as 
assistant  principal  in  1921.  This  turned 
out  to  be  an  apprenticeship,  as  he  later 
became  headmaster,  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics,  tind  president  in  1944. 
Colonel  Holman  has  served  continuously 
in  that  capacity  since  then. 

Colonel  Holman  has  been  instnmiental 
in  maintaining  the  rigid  standards  and 
outstanding  reputation  of  this  well- 
equipped  school  for  boys.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, the  school  has  graduated  many 
boys  who  continued  their  education  at 
Columbia,  West  Point.  Penn,  MIT.  Dick- 


inson, et  cetera,  and  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  our  Nation  and 
society. 

Too  often,  the  man  who  devotes  his  life 
to  educating  youngsters  is  overlooked  in 
the  distribution  of  accolades  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  our  society.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out,  not 
only  the  dedication  of  men  like  Colonel 
Holman.  but  the  vital  role  they  play  in 
our  society. 

The  talents  and  energies  of  our  young 
people  can  be  channeled  in  one  of  two 
directions:  toward  constructive  activities 
or  destructive  activities.  It  is  through  the 
proper  guidance,  experience,  and  talents 
of  educators  like  Colonel  Holman  that 
youthful  vitality  can  be  cultivated  to  har- 
vest flowers  rather  than  weeds. 

The  life  of  Colonel  Holman  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  those  consider- 
ing education  as  a  career.  Although  often 
a  rocky  road,  the  life  of  an  educator  can 
be  most  rewarding.  The  satisfaction  and 
peace  of  mind  Colonel  Holman  must  have 
for  molding  the  lives  of  so  many  boj's  is 
imique  to  his  profession. 

So  congratulations.  Colonel.  Your  Ufe 
and  your  career  have  been  outstanding  In 
every  respect.  Your  50  years  with  the 
Carson  Long  Institute  is  a  personal  trib- 
ute, and  your  service  to  humanity  is 
beyond  recall.  We  are  proud  of  your  ca- 
reer and  your  accomplishments,  and  hope 
that  you  have  many  happy  and  reward- 
ing years  ahead  at  the  institute.  Con- 
gratulations, again,  and  good  luck  in  all 
your  endeavors. 


June  2,  1971 


INDIVIDUAL  VALOR 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  believe  that  the  American 
society  is  so  mechanized  and  so  com- 
plex that  it  smothers  the  individual's 
initiative,  but  the  enthusiasm  and  de- 
termination of  people  such  as  Capt. 
Ralph  Elliott  m.  a  yoimg  friend  of  mine 
from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Is  a  reminder 
that  such  statements  are  wrong. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  we 
salute  Captain  Elliott,  whose  personal 
heroism  certainly  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  Shot  down  in  North  Vietnam 
while  their  helicopter  was  on  a  rescue 
mission,  he  and  his  creu-men  were  sur- 
rounded by  North  Vietnamese  troops. 
Upon  contacting  his  headquarters  by 
radio,  he  learned  from  his  commander 
that  he  had  been  made  a  captain.  As- 
suming immediately  his  new  responsibil- 
ities. Captain  Elliott's  main  concern  was 
for  the  safety  of  his  men  and  to  somehow 
inform  his  commander  exactly  where 
they  were.  A  number  of  helicopters  were 
sent  in  an  efifort  to  rescue  them,  but  a 
heavy  groundfire  drove  them  off.  The 
whole  area  was  saturated  with  enemy 
troops.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day.  the  small  crew  was  rescued  by  a 
South  Vietnamese  reconnaissance  com- 
pany and  safely  returned  to  South 
Vietnam. 


Captain  Elliott's  experience  did  much 
more  than  bring  htmor  to  himself.  As  so 
well  stated  in  the  Jacksonville  Journal 
editorial  of  March  8,  1971: 

It  reminds  us  that,  behind  the  grim  sta- 
tistics Of  war,  there  are  individual  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen  who  dally  gamble  their 
lives  In  support  of  our  national  policy.  Many 
are  unsung,  but  they  shouldn't  be.  By  help- 
ing to  remind  us  of  the  personal  sacrifices 
that  all  our  servicemen  make.  Captain  Elli- 
ott has  magnified  his  own  valor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  Capt.  Ralph 
Elliott  m  deserves  both  our  commenda- 
tion and  gratitude  for  his  contribution  to 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  men  in  his 
command,  as  well  as  aU  of  us  here  in 
America. 


CHOWAN  NOT  IN  THE  DOLDRUMS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  day  of  frustration  and 
problems  of  the  greater  universities,  we 
sometimes  tend  to  forget  the  outstand- 
ing service  that  our  junior  colleges  are 
rendering  the  entire  higher  education 
system  structure. 

Located  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing,  is  Chowan 
College,  Murfreesboro,  N.C.,  which  has 
experienced  phenomenal  growth,  but  yet 
a  growth  which  has  placed  a  strong 
emphasis  on  quality  education  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  values  which  we  all 
cherish. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  News-Herald, 
Murfreesboro.  N.C.,  published  an  edi- 
torial which  shows  the  success  of 
Chowan  far  better  than  anything  I  could 
say.  Therefore,  I  am  privileged  to  place 
in  the  Record  this  editorial  so  that  you 
might  see  It  and  can  be  reassured  that 
there  are  educational  institutions  of  this 
type  still  in  existence  providing  iminter- 
rupted  educational  service. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Chowan  Not  in  the  Doldrums 

There's  a  real  stcw^  of  local  progress  In  the 
latest  Issue  of  the  Chowanlan,  Chowan  Col- 
lege student  newspaper.  On  one  of  the  In- 
side pages  under  heading  "The  Chowan  Rec- 
ord" is  a  list  of  statistics  detailing  the  growth 
of  the  college  since  1957.  When  Chowan 
grows,  Murfreesboro — indeed  all  Hertford 
County  and  surrounding  area — grows  as  well. 

That  this  growth  factor  connected  with 
the  college  Is  big  locally  can  be  seen  in  the 
1970  censtis  figures.  Hertford  County  was 
one  of  the  few  In  the  northeast  to  show  an 
Increase  over  1960.  One  change  In  census 
rules  between  the  two  censuses  was  the 
counting  of  most  college  students  this  last 
time  In  the  locality  where  they  were  attend- 
ing school.  The  total  Hertford  County  In- 
crease was  less  than  the  Increase  In  the 
Chowan  student  body  during  the  10-year 
period. 

The  Item  In  The  Chowanlan  begins  with  a 
quotation  from  a  national  Junior  college 
publication  which  states  "not  all  Independ- 
ent junior  colleges  are  In  the  doldrums  or 
ready  to  call  it  quits  as  some  reporters  would 
have  you  believe."  Chowan's  figures  since 
1957.  the  year  Dr.  Bruce  Whltaker  assumed 
Its  presidency,  certainly  put  Cbowan  in  this 
non-quittlng  group. 
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Some  of  the  figures  which  bear  out  the 
health  of  Ohowan  comparing  1957  with  1970 
are:  students  293  then,  1,472  In  '70;  faculty 
from  21  up  to  79;  total  assets  up  from  $751,- 
668  to  a  sizeable  $8,390,538;  operating  budget 
up  from  «298,200  to  $2,426,000;  library  In- 
creasing from  9,292  volumes  to  35,026  and 
library  operating  budget  from  $12,419  to 
$70,090. 

Any  operation  with  an  annual  operating 
budget  In  the  $2.5  mUUon  range  Is  big  busi- 
ness anywhere.  It's  a  particularly  significant 
factor  in  an  economy  no  larger  than  that 
locally.  But  as  the  library  figures  show  the 
growth  the  past  decade  or  so  at  Chowan  has 
not  been  all  In  raw  numbers.  The  quality  of 
educational  experience  offered  has  been  en- 
riched equally  as  much  as  the  growth  In 
numbers.  This  Is  a  fortunate  policy  for  the 
long  run  It  Is  more  likely  that  private  educa- 
tion win  survive  because  of  Its  quality  than 
for  any  other  reason. 

It  Is  easy  sometimes  to  forget  about  the 
contributions  of  Institutions  so  close  at  hand 
as  Chowan.  But  In  so  many  ways  Its  per- 
sonnel— staff,  faculty  and  students — enrich 
the  quality  of  life  here.  With  the  present 
school  year  now  ended.  It  Is  a  good  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  Chowan  for  Its  many  con- 
tributions to  the  area  in  which  It  Is  located. 


A  BELL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT  TO  EXEMPT 
FARM  VEHICLES  FROM  CERTAIN 
BURDENSOME  LIMITATIONS  OF 
THE  ACT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  amends  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  exempt 
farm  vehicles  from  certain  burdensome 
limitations  of  section  204  of  the  act. 

The  bill  would  enact  into  law  exemp- 
tions from  regulations  for  farm  vehicles 
which  have  been  granted  farmers  for 
msuiy  years.  While  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments may  have  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween officials  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  representatives  of 
farm  organizations,  this  bill  would  give 
the  effect  of  law  to  most  of  the  agree- 
ments and  would  prevent  the  problem 
from  arising  in  the  future. 

As  near  as  can  be  determined  some 
2,800,000  farm  operators  maintain  some 
3.700,000  trucks  of  all  sizes,  which  are 
driven  regularly  or  occasionally  by  at 
least  4  million  persons,  mostly  members 
of  farm  families  or  hired  employees. 

A  regulatory  pattern  which  may  fit  the 
comparatively  large  operations  of  com- 
mon and  contract  carriers,  operating  an 
average  of  about  50  trucks  per  company 
simply  does  not  fit  an  industry  consisting 
of  2,800,000  small  units  operating  sua 
average  1.3  trucks.  It  Is  surprising  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  should 
attempt  to  apply  the  same  regulations 
to  such  different  groups,  especiedly  In 
the  face  of  the  existing  farm  truck  safety 
record. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  during  the 
year  and  a  half  the  safety  revisions  were 
under  consideration  no  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  no- 
tified any  orgsmization  representing 
farmers  by  letter,  telephone,  or  other- 
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wise  that  a  major  change  Eiffecting 
farmers  was  under  consideration.  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  although 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
statutory  responsibility  to  help  protect 
the  transportation  interests  of  farmers, 
the  Department  was  not  informed  rela- 
tive to  the  agriculture  changes  proposed 
In  the  regulation. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  It  seems 
compelling  that  legislation  of  the  type  I 
am  introducing  should  be  considered  by 
Congress  and  passed  at  an  early  date. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  UNRWA: 
ENFORCEABLE  SAFEGUARDS  BE- 
FORE GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  continues  to  be 
so  critical  that  new  fighting  might  erupt 
£iny  day,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  to 
get  negotiations  underway. 

In  order  to  understand  the  problems 
there,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  back- 
ground: the  things  which  Israel  must 
have  to  be  secure  in  her  borders,  the 
intransigence  of  the  guerrillas,  the  Arab 
violations  of  the  United  Nations  cease- 
fire of  1957,  the  dangerous  part  which 
the  Soviets  play,  and  the  great  stake 
which  America  has  in  the  peace  of  the 
region. 

All  of  these  matters  are  discussed  in 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  magazine  "Prevent  World 
War  m,"  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  m.  New 
York. 

I  include  the  text  of  this  editorial  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Prevent  World  War  m,  Winter- 
Spring  Issue,  1971] 
The  MmoLx  East:  Beginning  or  Peace — Os 

QlTIKT   BETORE    the    STORM? 

Are  Egypt  and  the  Soviets  "satellltlzlng" 
the  North  African  Arab  states  and  Syria? 

Is  the  Moeoow-Calro  Axis  succeeding  In  Its 
drive  to  take  over  the  hegemony  of  the  Mid- 
dle East — a  process  that  also  Involves  the  de- 
struction of  Israel? 

Is  there  a  way  to  compel  the  guerrUlas  to 
abandon  their  doctrine  that  "political  power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun"? 

Can  the  United  Nations,  dominated  on  this 
Issue  by  a  built-in  power  bloc  of  communist 
and  Moslem  states,  find  a  way  to  act  effec- 
tively In  the  world's  most  crucial  struggle? 

Can  the  Free  World  reestablish  a  balance 
of  power  that  wUl  bring  at  least  temporary 
peace  In  the  region,  and  prevent  an  exploelon 
that  may  herald  World  War  HI? 

The  90-day  truce,  once  extended,  has 
brought  a  strangely  nightmarish  quiet  to  the 
Middle  East — ^but  Anwar  el -Sadat,  President 
of  Egypt,  declares  that  his  country  will  not 
agree  to  any  further  truce  extension  with- 
out Imposing  conditions  he  loiows  cannot  be 
accepted  by  the  other  side.  The  "ceasefire," 
meanwhile,  has  been  Interrupted  by  constant 
complaints  of  violations  along  the  Suez,  guer- 
rilla actions  SKsroas  Israel's  other  borders,  hi- 
jackings of  International  airliners  and  a  vio- 
lent civil  war  that  nearly  toppled  the  govern- 
ment of  Jordan. 

It  la  obvious  that  the  Moooow-Calro  Axis 
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has  lued  the  Interim  to  strengtben  Its 
forces — and  the  United  States  has  found  It 
necessary  to  provide  additional  aid  to  Israel, 
In  order  to  prevent  Soviet  imperialism  from 
taking  over  the  whole  region  without  chal- 
lenge. 

Such  a  take-over,  of  course,  would  spell  the 
end  of  Israel  as  a  democratic  state.  It  would 
also  make  untenable  the  position  of  NATO  In 
the  Eastern  Medlterranetm  and  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  Free  World  orientation  of  friendly 
countries  like  Turkey  and  Iran. 

Egypt  has  moved,  with  the  Sudan,  Libya 
and  more  recently  Syria,  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  forming  a  new  alliance — or  p>er- 
haps  an  actual  merger  of  sovereignties — along 
the  lines  of  a  vastly  expanded  United  Arab 
Republic,  dependent  upon  Russian  arma- 
ment and  iinlted  mainly  by  a  oonunon  bond 
of  hatred  toward  Israel. 

The  guerrillas  have  refused  to  recognize 
the  cease-fire  at  all.  and  declare  that  they 
will  accept  no  '"political  solution"  whatso- 
ever, short  of  the  total  "liberation"  of  Pales- 
tine— euphemisms  which  in  effect  mean  the 
annihilation  of  Israel  as  a  state.  The  "libera- 
tion forces"  have  based  themselves  In  large 
part  upon  an  Arab  fwjpulatlon  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  UNRWA  support,  and  have 
thereby  called  Into  question  the  credentials 
of  UNRWA  as  a  relief  organization.  Many  of 
the  guerrilla  groups  are  heavily  Influenced 
by  Communist  China  (which  has  also  sup- 
plied substantial  quantities  of  arms) ,  and 
the  Maoist  doctrine  that  "political  power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun"  has  become 
the  motto  of  most  of  these  terrorist  forces. 

In  short,  the  outlook  is  ominous — alto- 
gether too  much  like  the  moment  of  seem- 
ing quiet  that  often  precedes  a  violent  storm. 

Ambassador  Qunnar  Jarrlng's  mission  has 
often  seemed  a  futile  one — but  it  must  be 
credited  with  at  least  keeping  the  tensions 
on  a  "maybe  we  will  talk"  basis,  rather  than 
in  hot  war  status. 

The  United  Nations  has  t>een  unable  to 
do  anything  effective  to  advance  a  settle- 
ment— basically,  because  it  contains  a  built- 
in  majority  of  nations  determined  to  vote 
along  lines  of  allegiance  to  power  structures, 
rather  than  according  to  Juridical  principles. 
Indeed,  if  the  UN  had  been  able  to  control 
the  problem,  the  two  ceasefire  periods  en- 
gineered by  Secretary  of  State  Wm.  Rogers 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  for  ever  since 
June  9.  1967.  a  UN  cease&re  resolution  has 
been,  at  least  theoretically,  in  effect  through- 
out the  area — but  the  Egyptians  had  long 
since  denounced  it.  and  the  Syrians  (along 
with  the  guerrillas  I  never  even  formally  ac- 
cepted It 

In  the  little  time  that  remains  to  men 
of  peace,  before  the  next  eruption  occurs, 
It  is  urgent  that  the  forces  operating  in  the 
Middle  East  be  accurately  analyzed,  and  some 
sensible  effort  be  undertaken  to  prevent  them 
from  blazing  into  a  new  stage  of  fighting 
which  might  very  possibly  become  the  genesis 
of  World  War  HI. 

SADAT   PROCLAIMS   CONTINUED   WAS 

Egypt's  new  President  Sadat  has  made  It 
clear  that  he  intends  to  continue  the  war 
against  Israel,  speaking  in  terms  no  less  in- 
flammatory than  those  used  by  the  late 
Oamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

In  accepting  the  Egyptian  National  Assem- 
bly's nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Sadat 
said.  In  a  speech  carried  live  over  domestic 
EgyptUn    radio: 

"I  win  continue  to  march  along  the  path 
of  Gamal  AI}del  Nasser,  in  any  circumstances 
.  .  .  We  must  first  and  foremoet  continue 
by  all  means  the  struggle  for  the  Uberatlon 
of  all  Arab  territories  occupied  during  the 
1967  aggression  These  are  Arab  Jerusalem. 
Ga7.a.  the  West  Bank  of  Jordan,  the  Syrian 
heights  and  the  EgypUan  Sinai  desert  .  .  . 
Our  enemies  are  Israel,  International  Zion- 
ism and  world  imperialism." 

A  week  later,  receiving  a  delegmtloa  of  Arab 
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lawyers.  Sadat  waxed  even  more  provoca- 
Ove. 

"We  win  not  relinquish  one  grain  of  sand 
or  a  handful  of  Arab  soil,"  he  said. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  about  what  he 
meant  by  "Arab  soil. "  he  cleared  It  up  in  his 
next  sentence:  "Slnal  comes  last,  after  Gaaa, 
the  Golan  Heights,  the  West  Bank  and  Jeru- 
salem." Clearly.  President  Sadat  had  decided 
to  assume  Nasser's  banner  as  the  "leader  of 
adl  the  Arabs." 

Addressing  the  national  congress  of  the 
Arab  Socialist  Union  In  mid-November,  he 
reiterated  the  same  line,  declailng  that  Egypt 
would  "accept"  the  UN  resoluUon  (support- 
ing an  extended  ceasefire)  only  on  the  con- 
dition "that  we  will  not  extend  the  ceasefire 
period  again." 

MOSCOW-CAIRO    AXIS    STRENGTHENED 

If  some  obseners  were  surprised  to  find 
Sadat— a  comparatively  unknown  man.  fol- 
lowing In  the  shadow  of  the  glamorous  Nas- 
ser— taking  such  a  confident  war-like  stance, 
the  explanation  was  not  hard  to  find 

Sadat  was  able  to  proclaim  military  ad- 
venturism, because  he  felt  confident  of  the 
conUnued  support  of  his  stronger  partner 
In  the  Moscow-Cairo  Axis.  Indeed,  one  might 
say  that  the  source  of  the  Middle  Easts 
trouble  today  is  to  be  found  primarily  In 
the  Sovletlzatlon  of  Egypt. 

Just  as  Nasser  had  reassured  the  Assembly 
that  Moscow  "had  made  up  for  all  our  losses" 
not  long  after  the  June.  1967.  war.  now 
Sadat  was  able  to  announce  to  his  people 
that  continued  help  from  a  powerful  outside 
source  was  at  hand. 

Only  a  few  days  after  his  election.  Sadat 
spoke  to  a  delegation  of  Al-Azhar  University 
teachers  concerning  "our  special  friendship 
with  the  USSR."  He  was  firm  and  spedfic 
about  continued  Soviet  arms  supplies 

"The  Soviet  Union."  said  Sadat,  "after  the 
death  of  the  great  President  (Nassen.  con- 
tinued to  provide  aid  and  the  latest  military 
devices,  and  to  train  our  sons  in  their  use  " 
The  whole  speech  was  carried  throughout 
Egjpt.  on  radio,  October  12,  1970. 

Later  the  same  day,  Sadat  enlarged  upon 
this  theme  (also  carried  on  radio).  Speaking 
to  a  delegation  of  Egyptian  engineers,  he 
said:  "An  electronic  war  has  been  imposed 
on  us.  .  We  are  receiving  full  training 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  proceed  In  this 
direction  .  "  Then  he  asked  the  visiting 
engineers  "to  stand  with  him"  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  victory  to  come.  "The  battle  Is  long 
and  bitter  aind  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to 
be  determined  for  victory,"  he  concluded. 

In  short.  President  Sadat  was  able  to  boast 
to  the  Egyptian  Assembly  on  Nov,  12.  "We 
have  greatly  benefited  from  the  ceasefire; 
we  will  see  the  effect  at  the  proper  time," 

Sadat's  enmity  Is  not  limited  to  Israel, 
however.  At  every  opportunity  he  adds  anti- 
American  propaganda.  The  policy  of  hla  For- 
eign Minister  at  the  United  Nations,  he  told 
the  Assembly,  would  be  to  "expose  the  Israeli 
and  U.S.  stand."  America  was  charged  with 
using  "bribery,  temptation,  and  threats" — 
and  Sadat  warned  Secy.  Rogers  that  "we  will 
not  extend  the  ceasefire  period  again."  These 
are  the  perils  to  which  the  peacemaker  la 
exposed  m  today's  troubled  world. 

On  the  Soviet  side.  Moscow  radio  was 
meanwhile  busy  with  propaganda  reafllrm- 
Ing  total  support  for  the  Arab  cause,  and 
attacking  "Israel  and  American  imperial- 
Ism" 

"Both  the  economic  and  military  might  of 
the  USSR  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  Soviet 
diplomacy.  In  particular  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, are  promoting  success  for  the  Just 
cause  of  the  Arab  peoples,"  declared  Radio 
Moscow  In  a  typical  broadcast  beamed  to 
Africa  on  Nov.  1. 

"The  Soviet  Union  will  support  the  struggle 
of  the  people  and  leaders  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  under  all  circumstances,"  promised 
Boris  Ponomarev.  addressing  the  Arab  So- 
cUli«t  Union  In  Cairo  on  Dee.  U.  Ur.  Pcoo- 
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marev  spoke  as  a  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  USSR  and  head  of  Its  dele- 
gation to  the  convention  of  Egypt's  only 
legally  permitted  political  party. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  Russian  person- 
nel In  Egypt  has  continued  to  Increase.  The 
participation  of  Moscow  In  the  Arab  cause 
Is  not  only  In  terms  of  supplying  arms;  It 
Includes  large  numbers  of  "advisors,"  and 
substantial  nimibers  of  actual  flghUng  men. 
For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II  Soviet 
airmen  are  fiylng  Soviet  planes  under  the  flag 
of  another  country. 

For  Moscow,  of  course,  the  possible  harvest 
Is  large — It  Is  nothing  less  than  control  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  realization  of  a  goal 
which  the  Czars  sought,  but  were  unable  to 
reach. 

As  If  to  protect  their  Investment,  the  So- 
viets then  proceeded  to  vastly  upgrade  their 
representation  In  Cairo,  by  naming  their 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Vladimir 
Vinogradov,  to  be  permanent  Ambassador  to 
Egypt. 

FYom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Free  World, 
all  this  Is  highly  alarming.  It  means  not  only 
political  domination  over  a  key  part  of  the 
world's  geography;  It  also  means  that  the  So- 
viet Navy  Is  able  to  vastly  enlarge  Its  Medi- 
terranean presence.  As  Admiral  Horaclo  Ri- 
vero.  Commander  In  Chief  Allied  Forces 
Southern  Europe,  reported  to  NATO,  "the 
Soviets  continuously  use  the  ports  of  Alex- 
andria and  Port  Said  for  their  support  and 
repair." 

FEDERATION    OR    SATELLIZATION  ? 

Although  the  death  of  Nasser  was  loudly 
mourned  throughout  the  Arab  world.  In  one 
way  It  opened  the  path  toward  some  types 
of  common  action  which  had  not  been  pos- 
sible before.  Nasser  had  always  spoken  of 
himself  as  "the  leader"  whose  task  it  must 
be  to  unite  the  Arab  peoples  (and  the  whole 
Islamic  world,  for  that  matter).  This  was 
the  text  of  his  early  book.  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  central  theme  of 
much  of  his  diplomacy. 

As  Nasser  saw  the  world,  "a  state  must  dis- 
cover living  space."  This  "space"  (an  Idea 
much  like  the  German  "lebensraum")  con- 
sisted of  three  "zones" — first,  "the  Arab  zone 
surrounding  us;"  second,  "the  African  con- 
tinent;" and  third,  "the  Islamic  world,"  As 
to  the  "Arab  zone,"  he  looked  for  it  to  be- 
come "a  single  whole"  under  his  leadership. 
As  to  Africa,  "our  responsibility  extends  to 
the  remotest  depths  of  the  Jungle,"  he  wrote. 
And  as  to  the  Islamic  world,  he  saw  himself 
master  of  an  area  "that  stretches  across  con- 
tinents and  oceans"  and  whose  Inhabitants 
numbered  400  million  people. 

Unfortunately  for  Nasser,  there  were  other 
Arab  leaders — of  lesser  stature  in  the  world, 
but  leaders  in  their  own  countries — who  did 
not  want  to  be  submerged  in  a  movement 
that  would  only  serve  to  further  glorify  Nas- 
ser. 

With  Sadat,  the  situation  was  quite  dif- 
ferent There  was  political  uncertainty  in 
Egypt  Itself,  and  Sadat  is  not  a  charismatic 
figure.  Therefore,  the  November  8  conference 
In  Cairo,  which,  brought  together  the  heads 
of  state  for  Libya  and  the  Sudan,  as  well  as 
Sadat,  unexpectedly  agreed  to  work  toward 
a  federation  of  these  three  countries.  All  are 
"revolutionary  socialist"  governments,  and 
the  Libyan  and  Sudanese  regimes  are  tight 
dictatorships,  while  Egypt  is  a  one-party, 
monolithic  state  functioning  as  a  dictator- 
ship. 

A  fortnight  later,  following  the  aist  Da- 
mascus coup  d'etat  since  World  War  n,  Syria 
announced  that  she  would  Join  the  group. 

Thus  far.  details  of  the  federation  are  un- 
announced, but  a  supreme  planning  council 
has  been  set  up.  "The  federation  Is  to  be- 
come the  nucleus  for  unity  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions," said  the  official  communique. 

Moscow,  of  course,  gave  an  immediate 
blessing.  After  all,  the  Soviets  are  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  Sudan  as  well  as  In  Egypt — and 
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the  Khartoum  regime  relies  heavily  upon 
Soviet  arms — including  MIO  planes  and 
tanks — to  keep  Itself  in  power,  and  to  fight 
Its  genocldal  war  against  the  black  Africans 
who  have  been  striving,  in  the  South  Sudan, 
to  rid  themselves  of  an  outside  Arab  dicta- 
torship. 

As  to  Libya,  Russia  has  long  wanted  to  get 
her  hands  on  that  country's  oil  production — 
an  enormous  three-mlUlon-barrels  a  day. 
The  first  shipment  of  Soviet  arms  arrived  In 
Libya  six  months  ago — and  on  Nov.  30  It  was 
followed  by  a  Russian  mission  of  "experts,"  to 
survey  the  crude  oil  reserves  of  this  Arab 
state.  The  process  of  completing  the  change- 
over from  a  relatively  benevolent  monarchy 
to  a  single-party,  slngle-rellglon  state  was 
completed  at  about  the  same  time,  with  the 
conversion  of  Tripoli's  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  Into  the  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser 
Mosque. 

Syria,  of  course,  has  been  a  somewhat  un- 
ruly minor  partner  of  the  Moscow-Cairo  Axis, 
and  could  be  counted  on  to  Join  with  the 
other  three.  Sjrrians  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  UN  ceasefire,  so  President 
Ahmed  Khatib  warned  that  in  Joining  the 
proposed  federation,  his  government  "would 
not  accept  a  peaceful  solution  with  Israel" — 
a  rather  unnecessary  pronouncement  since 
the  main  political  cement  uniting  the  part- 
ners was  hatred  of  Israel  In  the  first  place. 

Therefore.  Pravda  was  ready  to  greet  the 
federation  proposal  with  a  statement  that 
the  project  would  be  supported,  because  all 
of  the  countries  have  "an  anti-lmperlallst 
foreign  policy"  and  because  of  "their  policy 
of  developing  and  strengthening  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  short,  the  Soviets  are  congratulating 
themselves  that  they  are  now  about  to  suc- 
ceed— if  the  federation  lives — in  entrenching 
themselves  even  more  firmly  In  a  huge  sec- 
tor of  the  Arab  world  which  they  had  long 
sought  to  bring  within  their  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence, but  where  troublesome  Internecine 
squabbles  often  Impeded  Moscow's  purpose. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  the  Moscow- 
Cairo  Axis,  Arab  Africa  is  about  to  be  satel- 
litized,  not  federated. 

One  wonders  how  the  people  of  a  country 
like  Syria  will  ultimately  react  to  all  this. 
The  first  United  Arab  Republic — consisting 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  alone — lasted  from  Feb- 
ruary. 1958,  until  October,  1961.  It  began 
with  enormous  enthusiasm,  but  as  Syrian 
leaders  were  progressively  stripped  of  power, 
or  moved  to  Egypt,  the  people  of  the  lesser 
partner  became  restive,  and  a  coup  d'etat 
brought  a  sudden  end  to  "federation." 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  new  scheme. 
Moscow  will  reap  the  profits.  She  is  already 
well  entrenched  In  each  of  the  participating 
states — and  in  the  case  of  Syria,  especially, 
she  controls  a  bellicose  assembly  of  terrorists, 
always  ready  to  follow  an  extremist  lead. 

VNrrED    STATES    CAN    HELP    TO    BRING    PEACE 

Dark  as  these  developments  may  seem, 
there  is  still  a  ceasefire  In  operation.  This 
means  that,  provided  the  right  steps  axe 
taken,  there  is  hope  for  the  future — although 
not  for  an  immediate  solution. 

When  tensions  and  hatreds,  and  pxjwer 
collisions  of  such  size,  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  sud- 
den end  to  troubles.  The  statesman  should 
seek  a  course  which,  given  reasonable  time, 
shows  prospect  for  peace — and  then  he 
should  pursue  that  course  with  all  p>osslble 
firmness. 

TTiere  are  several  things  that  can  be  done. 

First,  It  is  Important  to  keep  the  Jarring 
mission  alive.  Obviously,  serious  talks  on  this 
level  cannot  be  undertaken  while  one  of  the 
contending  powers  is  using  the  ceasefire  pe- 
riod to  strengthen  Its  fortifications  within 
the  ceasefire  area.  That  Egypt  has  been  using 
the  interim  for  this  purpose  is  without  ques- 
tion. The  facts  are  confirmed  both  by  Amer- 
ican and  by  Israeli  intelligence — and  the 
intention   to  use  the  ceasefire  in  this  way 
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has  been  openly  stated  by  President  Sadat. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Jarring  talks  going, 
it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
United  States  take  all  steps  needed  to  guar- 
antee that  Israel  will  be  adequately  strength- 
ened, and  to  make  it  categorically  clear 
to  the  world  that  an  effective  balance  of 
power  will  be  maintained. 

Former  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  has 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
announce — in  addition  to  all  of  its  present 
commitments  to  Israel — a  policy  of  exten- 
sive lend-lease  of  military  equipment,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  we  followed  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II,  when  we  extended 
such  assistance  to  Britain,  Prance  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  action  would  have  two  advantages: 
(1) ,  it  would  provide  Israel  with  assurances 
necessary  to  balance  the  violations  of  the 
ceasefire  by  Egypt,  without  putting  an  Im- 
F>osslble  strain  on  the  Israeli  economy;  and 
(2) ,  It  would  assure  all  countries  that  no  Im- 
balance could  exist,  once  peace  is  established, 
because  the  conditions  of  a  lend-lease  agree- 
ment Involve  the  return  of  the  military 
equipment,  after  the  emergency  has  passed. 

The  announcement  of  such  a  policy  right 
now  would  go  far  to  stabilize  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

SUPPORT    NEEDED    IN    XJN 

The  United  States  should  also  make  clear 
her  Intention  of  using  every  diplomatic 
means  available — Including  the  use  of  a 
UN  veto  If  necessary — ^to  make  sure  that  fair 
treatment  is  accorded  both  sides.  As  noted 
above,  the  USSR  has  already  pledged  "full 
diplomatic  support"  to  the  Arab  cause,  and 
as  the  situation  now  stands  In  the  UN.  this 
can  only  be  taken  to  mean  a  continuation 
of  the  one-sided  policy  which  has  so  long 
afflicted  the  Security  Council,  which  has  been 
In  the  grip  of  a  Moslem-Communist  power 
bloc  able  to  control  all  voting  on  Middle 
Eastern  matters. 

With  these  steps  taken,  we  would  be  on 
the  road  toward  some  kind  of  equilibrium, 
which  would  at  least  permit  the  continuation 
of  talks. 

Ambassador  Jarring's  problem  has  been 
badly  complicated  by  President  Sadat's  dec- 
laration that  he  will  not  talk  until  Israel 
withdraws  from  the  Suez  and  other  areas. 
Realistically,  this  means  not  talking  at  all. 
because  meaningful  negotiation  Is  obviously 
lmf>ossible  If  either  side  is  first  required  to 
give  up  everything  that  It  has  to  bargain 
with.  We  urgently  hope  that  Egypt's  friends, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  UN,  will  soon  persuade 
Mr.  Sadat  to  take  a  more  diplomatic  course. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  make  clear  to  the 
guerrillas  that  they  cannot  longer  count  on 
using  rations  and  camp  sites  maintained  by 
UNRWA  as  training  and  staging  areas  for 
their  Illegal  military  operations.  Since  the 
United  States  pays  70%  of  the  budget  of 
UNRWA — a  budget  that  consists  only  of 
voluntary  contributions — It  should  be  en- 
tirely possible  to  enforce  this  point  of  view, 
once  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  should  also  use  every 
diplomatic  device  to  frustrate  the  highly 
Improper  use  to  which  the  Soviets  have  been 
putting  UNRWA  centers,  by  supplying 
armament  to  the  guerrillas  clustering  there. 
The  Soviet  actions  in  this  regard — including 
the  most  vituperative  anti-American  prop- 
aganda— are  particularly  reprehensible  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Russia  has  yet  to  con- 
tribute a  single  penny  to  UNRWA's  budget. 
American  delegates  at  the  UN  should  press 
for  action  to  restrain  such  Improper  Soviet 
conduct — even  though  we  realize  that  Mos- 
cow is  almost  certain  to  veto  any  actual 
resolution  on  the  subject. 

In  the  long  run,  America  should  strive  to 
establish  a  viable  balance  of  power  In  the 
Middle  ESast  region.  But  this  now  means,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  before,  not  merely  a 
balance  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors, but  also  a  balance  sufficient  to  make 
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military  adventurism  by  the  Moscow-Cairo 
Axis  too  risky  a  project  to  be  attractive. 

S'TBEMGTHKN  IHEX  WORLD 

To  do  this,  the  United  States  must  not 
only  strengthen  Israel.  We  must  also  extend 
support  In  whatever  degree  Is  needed  to  the 
other  friends  of  the  Free  World,  such  as  Tur- 
key and  Iran,  located  in  the  Middle  East.  And 
above  all,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  Ameri- 
can naval  presence  In  the  Mediterranean  is 
maintained  in  a  visible  and  effective  way. 
NATO  must  also  be  urged  to  play  Its  full 
part  In  the  area,  because  the  freedom  of  Eu- 
rope Is  Involved. 

In  all  of  this,  there  is  no  absolute  guar- 
antee of  the  future — but  there  Is  at  least 
reasonable  hope.  As  Senator  Spessard  Hol- 
land (D.,  Fla.)  puts  it,  "The  existing  balance 
of  power  In  the  Mid-East  has  prevented  fur- 
ther open  warfare.  ...  I  shall  hope  that  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case." 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  In  his  Decem- 
ber 10,  1970.  press  conference,  expressly  re- 
stated America's  national  policy.  "I  trust," 
he  said,  "that  we  get  the  legislation,  so  we 
can  keep  the  balance  of  power  In  that  part 
of  the  world  (the  Middle  East)  so  that  the 
parties  Involved  on  both  sides  will  be  willing 
to  negotiate,  and  that  eventually  they  start 
talking." 

In  such  a  policy — resolutely  followed — 
there  is  hope;  In  hesitancy  and  indecision 
there  is  only  the  prosi>ect  of  disaster. 


Mismanagement  at  UNRWA 

Now  that  the  United  Nations  has  once  more 
extended  the  life  of  UNRWA  (the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pal- 
estine Refugees  In  the  Near  East),  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  going  to  be  asked 
to  pay  the  bill. 

In  the  past  21  years  this  agency  and  Its 
predecessor  have  spent  more  than  $700  mil- 
lion, of  which  70 '"r  has  been  paid  by  the 
United  States  out  of  tax  monies,  according 
to  the  President's  Report  to  the  Congress  on 
U.S.  Participation  in  the  United  Nations  for 
the  year  1969. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  ask  whether  we 
should  continue  to  pay  these  bills,  unless 
some  basic  changes  are  made. 

We  fully  support  the  granting  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  wherever  people  lack  the 
means  of  livelihood. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
manner  in  which  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
groups  have  been  permitted  to  use  refuge© 
camps  In  a  way  that  has  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  Middle  East.  Imperilled  the  security 
of  both  Israel  and  Jordan,  and  directly 
harmed  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

A  relief  agency  must  be  divorced  from 
politics — both  domestic  and  International.  It 
Is  one  thing  to  pay  for  assistance  to  people 
in  need.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  have 
that  assistance  misused  for  political  or  war- 
like purposes. 

The  so-called  refugee  camps  continue  to  be 
recruiting  centers  for  El  Fatah  and  other 
brands  of  terrorists  and  guerrillas.  In  many 
places  the  control — and  even  the  policing — 
of  camps  has  been  taken  over  by  Palestine 
"liberation"  groups.  In  Jordan  the  camps 
were  headquarters  for  the  attempt  to  unseat 
King  Hussein  and  to  establish  a  regime  com- 
mitted to  a  militaristic  or  "non-ix)lltlcal" 
settlement  of  Middle  Eastern  affairs.  This 
purpose  had  come  so  neair  to  accomplishment 
not  long  ago  that  a  correspondent  for  The 
New  York  Times  reported  In  August  that 
"nobody  enters  the  camps  vHthout  guerrilla 
sponsorship." 

The  press  has  repeatedly  published  photo- 
graphs showing  such  misuse  of  UNRWA 
facilities,  and  pro-Arab  spokesmen  have  not 
even  bothered  to  try  to  conceal  the  facts. 
For  example,  the  weekly  publication  issued 
by  Dr.  M.  T.  Mehdi,  head  of  the  Action 
Committee  on  American-Arab  Relations,  re- 
cently featured  a  front-page  photo  cap- 
tioned   "Refugee    Camps    Become    Training 
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Grounds."  When  a  reporter  for  Life  maga- 
zine managed  to  secure  an  Interview  with 
Dr.  George  Habash,  leader  of  the  guerrilla 
group  that  has  instigated  the  hijacking  of 
international  Jet  liners,  the  meeting  place 
turned  out  to  be  a  building  attached  to  a 
refugee  camp.  "Outside  the  closed  doors, 
armed  fedayeen  stood  guard."  the  Life  cor- 
respondent wrote. 

Even  the  children  are  Involved.  As  far 
back  as  May.  1969,  the  Arab  World  (pub- 
lication of  the  official  Arab  Information  Cen- 
ter In  New  York)  said: 

"In  the  refugee  camps.  Palestinian  youth 
aged  8  to  14  receive  military,  political  and 
athletic  training  after  school  as  members  of 
Al  Ashbal  I  Lion  Cub),  the  scout  movement 
of  the  Palestine  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment." 

In  the  schools  maintained  by  UNRWA  the 
same  abuses  are  found.  Young  Jordanian 
children  are  asked  to  analyze  the  sentence: 
"The  Arab  soldiers  will  lead  our  enemies  to 
the  slaughter."  And  the  Syrian  Minister  of 
Education,  responding  to  Inquirlee  from 
UNESCO  (which  is  supposed  to  play  a  part 
in  directing  these  schools)  wrote:  "The 
hatred  which  we  indoctrinate  into  the  minds 
of  our  children  from  birth  Is  sacred." 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  things 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes  collected 
from  the  working  people  of  America. 

If  anything,  the  situation  was  worsened 
by  the  actions  of  the  1970  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  After  approving  an 
extension  of  UNRWA's  operations  for  an- 
other year,  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  pass, 
as  part  of  Its  action  concerning  refugee  aid, 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  "people  of 
Palestine'  are  entitled  to  self-determination, 
without  any  regtird  for  the  sovereign  rights 
of  Israel.  Jordan  or  any  other  state  in  the 
area.  This  was  done  despite  the  fart  that  the 
governments  concerned  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  such  infringement  on 
their  sovereignty  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  UN  Charter. 

It  Is  not  a  proper  purpoee  for  a  relief 
agency  to  engage  in  trying  to  promote  the 
"recognition"  of  a  state-within-a-state,  in 
the  Middle  East  or  anywhere  else. 

Although  the  vote  for  this  strange  resolu- 
tion was  only  47  in  favor  to  22  opposing  and 
50  abstaining,  it  nevertheless  is  part  of  the 
record,  and  constitutes  a  new  burden  upon 
UNRWA. 

We  believe  that  every  nation  in  the  world 
has  the  right  to  be  heard,  and  the  right  to 
vote  In  the  UN. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
United  States  is  t>ound  to  pay  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  others,  or  to  Hnance  activities  which 
run  counter  to  its  own  Interests,  without 
availing  some  really  paramount  humanitar- 
ian objective. 

NO    FUNDS    WrrHOCT   SATEGUARDS 

We  therefore  suggest  that  no  more  funds 
ought  to  be  allocated  to  UNRWA  until  cer- 
tain rigid  safeguards  have  been  established 
Including  the  following: 

(1).  Strict  provision  must  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  UNRWA  camps  and  rations 
for  recruiting  and  supporting  terrorist  or 
guerrUla  organizations.  The  Director-General 
of  UNRWA.  in  past  annual  reports,  has  ad- 
mitted his  InabUlty  to  correct  this  situation, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  about  It.  Mean- 
whUe.  UNRWA  funds  continue  to  be  used 
not  only  for  relief,  but  also  to  give  unauthor- 
ized support  to  terroristic  movements  dan- 
gerous to  Middle  Eastern  peace. 

(2).  Educational  faculties  provided  for 
UNRWA  centers  must  not  continue  to  be 
u«ed  for  the  teaching  of  hatred.  It  is  reason- 
able to  require  that  UNRWA  schocas  meet 
technical  standards  prevailing  In  the  host 
countries,  but  we  must  not  allow  the  con- 
tinued use  of  teaching  materials  that  Im- 
plant hatred  against  neighboring  peoples. 

(3).  A  real  effort  must  be  made  to  resettle 
the  refugees  In  available  open  areas  In  the 
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Arab  world  or  elsewhere,  or  to  provide  Jobs 
for  them.  In  1948.  the  number  of  Jewish 
refugees  moving  out  of  Arab  lands  was  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  number  of  Arabs 
moving  out  of  the  territory  that  la  now  Is- 
rael. The  former  group  was  resettled 
promptly:  the  latter  group — augmented  by 
uncounted  children  and  grandchildren — 
continues  to  sutwlst  In  large  part  upon  Inter- 
national assistance,  without  any  planned 
endeavor  for  resettlement 

(4) .  Definitive  steps  must  also  be  taken  to 
prevent  host  countries  from  collecting  taxes 
and  other  imposts  from  UNRWA,  contrary  to 
the  controlling  international  agreements,  and 
under  conditions  that  amount  to  collecting 
an  Involuntary  subsidy  from  American  tax- 
payers, often  for  the  benefit  of  countries  not 
friendly  to  us. 

(5).  Whatever  may  be  the  political  future 
of  "the  Palestine  people,"  or  however  strong 
may  be  their  claim  to  self-determination, 
these  are  not  matters  about  which  a  relief 
agency  can  properly  concern  itself.  The  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  El  Fatah  or  any  other  group 
must  not  be  aided  by  monies  supplied  for 
the  most  part  by  the  United  States  as  part 
of  a  "relief"  budget,  UN  votes  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

ARABS    MUST    BE    RESPONSIBLE 

As  a  condition  for  further  large  American 
contributions  to  UNRWA,  the  Arab  govern- 
ments should  agree  to  be  responsible  for  Im- 
plementing these  proposed  safeguards.  If 
they  refuse  to  do  so.  they  should  support 
their  own  people  out  of  their  own  funds. 
They  cannot  be  fjermitted  to  misapply  relief 
or  resettlement  funds  for  political  purposes. 

Finally,  the  burden  of  supporting  UNRWA 
must  be  more  widely  distributed.  To  date, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  seen  fit  to  contrib- 
ute a  single  dollar  for  this  altruistic  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand.  Moscow  has  supplied  the 
guerrillas  with  guns  and  other  mUitary 
equipment,  and  has  constantly  propagan- 
dized the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  cen- 
ters. Certainly,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  should  not 
continue  to  subsidize  such  misuse  of  relief 
facilities. 

If  the  administration  of  UNRWA  can  be 
cleansed,  so  that  it  is  once  more  an  agency 
devoted  only  to  the  efficient  administration 
of  assistance  to  people  who  are  in  need, 
then  the  United  States  stands  ready,  as  al- 
ways, to  pay  much  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  the  bin. 

We  do  support  further  American  appro- 
priations for  UNRWA.  But  before  these  ap- 
propriations are  made,  we  believe  that  cer- 
tain enforceable  safeguards  must  be  estab- 
lished, to  prevent  the  continuation  of  the 
abuses  that  prevail  today.  American  support 
might  well  be  advanced  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis,  conUngent  upon  presentation 
of  evidence  that  reasonable  progress  is  be- 
ing made  to  correct  the  evils  listed  above. 
If  this  Is  done,  UNRWA  may  once  again  be- 
come the  valuable  humanitarian  agency  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  beginning. 
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ANOTHER    GLIMPSE   OF   SOVIET 
JEWRY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
look  into  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  has 
been  taken  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
spiritual  leaders  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Rabbi  Philip  Lefkowitz,  and  I  wish 
to  include  his  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  time : 


Another  Glimpse  of  Soviet  Jewrt 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  Hitler 
era  was  the  general  apathy  on  the  part  of 
much  of  humanity  to  the  atrocities  being 
performed  by  the  Third  Reich  against  Inno- 
cent civilians.  An  otherwise  sensitive  and 
feeling  world  literally  "turned  off"  the  living 
hell  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Today  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  a  well 
thought  out  program  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  Judaism.  Over  three  and  one 
half  million  Jews  have  but  six  Synagogues 
There  Is  no  formal  Jewish  education  avail- 
able. Ritual  observances  on  an  individual 
basis  are  handled  severely.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  squeezing  every  drop  of  Judaism  from  its 
Jewish  citizenry  in  the  hope  that  It  will  be 
left  with  a  pliable  pulp  of  humanity  which 
can  be  fashioned  into  model  citizens  of  the 
atheistic,  communist  state. 

Yet  Soviet  Jewry  wants  to  maintain  Its 
Jewlshness.  Cellars  and  back  alleys  are  util- 
ized for  the  study  of  Jewish  history  and 
culture.  Young  Jewish  men  perform  the 
sacred  rite  of  circumcision  knowing  full  well 
that  this  act  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  will 
of  the  State.  The  thinking  Jew  must  place 
his  life  in  the  balance  to  maintain  his  Jewish 
Identity. 

Many  Jews  have  realized  that  they  can  no 
longer  live  under  such  circumstances.  Tlieir 
sole  desire  is  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to 
emirate  to  Israel  and  there  live  a  life  of 
freedom.  This  desire  for  emigration  Is  their 
right  as  human  beings  and  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  United  Natloi^s.  Yet,  the  Soviet  Union 
maintains  a  policy  of  obstructing  emigra- 
tion. Tlie  government  willfully  deters  its 
Jewish  citizens  from  fulfilling  their  strong- 
est desire.  The  Soviet  Union  uses  every 
mear^  at  Its  disposal  to  coerce  Its  Jewish 
citizenry. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  collective  conscience 
of  the  world  will  not  lay  dormant  as  it  did 
during  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  but  will  motivate 
freedom  loving  peoples  acroes  the  globe  to 
rally  behind  Soviet  Jewry  In  its  quest  for 
basic  human  rights. 


EFFECTS  OP  INTERNATIONAL  PE- 
TROLEUM PRICE  BOOSTS  ON  EU- 
ROPEAN ENERGY  PATTERNS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  April 
memorandum  on  the  "Situation  of  the 
Community  Energy  Market"  published 
by  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities  concludes  that  the  recent 
oil  agreements  with  Mideast  and  North 
African  states  will,  insofar  as  Western 
Europe  is  concerned,  improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  natural  gas  and 
favor  a  resumption  of  nuclear  power- 
plant  construction.  There  follows  a  brief 
review  of  the  memorandum  together 
with  two  tables  illustrating  recent  price 
trends  of  certain  petroleum  products. 
The  Situation  of  the  Community  Energy 

Market   (April  1971) 
(Based  on  a  memorandum  published  by  the 
Commission   of   the   European   Communi- 
ties) 

Oil  problems,  and  especially  the  Teheran 
and  Tripoli  negotiations  between  the  oil  com- 
p«nies  and  the  producing  countries  have  been 
the  main  forms  of  Interest  in  the  energy 
market  during  the  first  three  months  of  1971. 
They  have  led  to  an  increase  In  certain  fac- 
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tors  In  the  production  costs  of  enterprises 
which  supply  the  Community  with  petro- 
leum products.  The  outcome  of  these  negotia- 
tions has  modified  certain  basic  data  of  the 
world  oU  market;  In  particular  It  has  led  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  abundant  availabili- 
ties of  cheap  oil  which  characterized  the  sup- 
ply position  during  recent  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  agreements  have  been 
concluded  for  a  period  of  five  years  could  op- 
erate In  favour  of  a  certain  stability. 

This  situation,  in  conjunction  with  the  rise 
In  freight  rates  In  1970,  has  led  to  an  upturn 
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In  the  prices  of  the  chief  petroleum  products. 
By  comparison  with  the  end  of  1969  the  trend 
Is  as  follows: 

(a)  As  regards  heavy  fuel  oU,  the  prices  to 
the  consumer  (tax  Included)  have  doubled 
In  Btiglum  and  the  Netherlands  and  have 
Increased  by  about  60%  In  Prance,  40%  In 
West  Germany  and  20%  In  Italy.  The  dis- 
counts generally  accorded  to  buyers  have 
practically  disappeared  elsewhere. 

(b)  As  regMds  domestic  fuel  oil,  the  In- 
creases are  relatively  more  moderate,  being 
about  one-third  of  the  price  to  the  consumer 
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m  France  and  Belgium,  nearly  half  in  Italy 
and  West  Germany,  and  three-quarters  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  present  prices  of  do- 
mestic fuel  oil  differ  less  from  ooun-';ry  to 
country  than  those  of  heavy  fuel  oU. 

(c)  As  regards  petK^,  the  price  Increases 
have  come  later  and  are  relatively  smaller 
than  In  the  case  of  fuel  oils.  For  "regular" 
grade,  the  Increttsee,  tax  included,  are  about 
3%  In  France  and  Belgium.  7%  In  West  Ger- 
many, 13%  In  the  Netherlands  and  16% 
In  Italy.  For  "super",  the  Increases  are  gen- 
erally about  the  same. 


FUEL-OIL  PRICES  IN  CERTAIN  COMMUNITY  CENTERS  (NOVEMBER  1969-MARCH  1971) 

(Dollar  per  ton| 


Heavy  fuel  oils  (evefinery  prices) 


Domestic  fuel  oils  (deliveries  of 
over  5,(XX)  1)  delivered  prices 


Before  tax 


Tax  included 


Before  tax 


Tax  included 


Hamburg: 

November  1%9 13.5 20.3  26.7 

November  1970 19.3 26.1  38  9 

March  1971 21.9 iS.T ....'.  '..'..'.  43.1. 1''"" 

Rotterdam : 

November  1969 9  »o  9.  5     l2.9fol3.4         21.7 

November  1970 19. 1  to  21. 1...  23  to  25  31.9. 

March  1971 20  to  22. 2 24. 1  to  26. 1....  38.2..";": 

Antwerp, 

November  1969 9  5  to  10.5 13.5  to  14.5 24.5  to  27.5 

November  1970 22.5 .   .28.4 38  to  41 

March  1971 22.5 _  24.5 32  fo  34 


32.7. 
46.2. 
50.9. 

22.6. 
33.2. 
39.7. 

37  to  40. 
50  to  54. 
48.9  to  51.2. 


Domestic  fuel  oils  (deliveries  of 
Heavy  fuel  oils  (exrefinery  prices)        over  5,000  1)  delivered  prices 


Before  tax 


Tax  included        Before  tax 


Tax  included 


Dunl<irk-Le  Havre: 
November  1969. 
November  1970  , 
March  1971 

Milan: 
November  1969 
November  1970. 
March  1971 


11 

18  to  19.5. 
21.5 

14.5  to  15.. 

16.6 

18.2 


.  13 26.5  to  27 36.8  to  37.3. 

.  18  to  19.5 36.5  to  37.5.         48  to  49.5. 

.  21.5 38 49.9. 

19.5  toZO 25.7 36.5(10). 

21.6 33.5  to35 45.5  to  47  (10). 

23.2 33.5  to  35 45.5  to  47  (10). 


TREND  OF  PETROL  PRICES  AT  THE  PUMP  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY    COUNTRIES  (NOVEMBER    1969-MARCH    1971) 

[Dollars  per  100  litresl 


"Regular 

Before 
tax 

'  grade 

Tax  in- 
cluded 

"Super" 

'  grade 

Before 

tax 

Tax  in- 
cluded 

West  Germany  (3verage 
price) 

November  1969 

Nave.Tiber  '.970 

March  1971 

Belgium  (sole  price): 

November  1969 

November  1970... 

4.53 
.      4.56 
.      5.07 

.      4.78 
.      4.78 
.      4.56 

.      4.79 
.      4.98 
.      5.28 

.      4.50 
.      4.87 
.      4.87 

3.98 
.      4.95 
-      5.23 

15.12 
15.68 

16  23 

17  45 
17.40 
18.00 

19.11 
19.31 
19.66 

20.80 
24.32 
24.32 

15.64 
16.74 
17.68 

5.67 
6.31 
5.56 

5.66 
5  67 
5.82 

5.69 
5.91 
6.27 

5.72 
6.02 
6.02 

4.54 
5.58 
5.90 

16.20 
17.62 
17.90 

18.44 
18  40 

March  1971       

19.50 

France (zone  D): 

November  1969. 

November  1970 

March  1971         

20.79 
21.04 
21.44 

Italy  (sole  puce): 

November  1969 

November  1970 

22.40 
25.92 

Maich  1971 

25.92 

Netherlands  (zone  1): 
November  1969 

15.27 

i    November  1970 

17.43 

March  1971 

18.45 

The  effects  of  the  rises  In  the  price  of 
j>etroleiun  products  on  competition  between 
energy  sources  will  not  all  be  felt  Immedi- 
ately. They  will  partly  depend  upon  the  be- 
haviour of  the  enterprises  in  the  energy  sec- 
tor and  partly  upon  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Member  States  as  regards  energy  policy. 
In  this  respect,  it  Is  particularly  important 
to  maintain  healthy  competition  between  the 
enterprises  which  help  to  supply  the  Com- 
munity with  crude  oil. 

The  competitive  position  of  coal  mined  In 
the  Community  will  probably  remain  un- 
changed, but  under  certain  conditions  there 
could  be  new  prospects  for  coal  for  thermal 
uses  Imported  from  non-Community  coun- 
tries. The  position  of  natural  gas,  which  Is 
already  favourable,  will  Improve  further  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Increased  cost  of  fuel 
oil.  Lastly,  the  present  trend  favours  a  re- 
sumption of  the  nuclear  power-plant  con- 
struction programmes,  the  first  results  of 
which  have  already  been  observed. 


HONEYWELL  FILMSTRIP  ON  YOUTH 


The  trend  in  the  prices  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts during  the  next  few  months  will  con- 
tinue to  be  affected  by  the  recent  oil  agree- 
ments. Certain  compensating  factors  may, 
however,  come  Into  play,  and  particularly  an 
easing  of  the  freight  market. 

The  price  rises  will  not  be  felt  equally  by 
all  consumers.  The"  will  have  the  heaviest 
Impact  on  energy-Intensive  industries  (elec- 
tric power  stations,  chemical  and  glass  manu- 
facturing, etc.).  This  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
energy  should  not  lead  to  distortions  of 
competition  within  the  Common  Market  If 
it  Is  applied  fairly  uniformly  throughout  the 
Member  States.  But  the  competitiveness  of 
certain  Community  Industries  could  be  re- 
duced relative  to  that  of  non-Ckuxununlty 
countries  which  have  their  own  energy 
soiu-ces  and  will  be  less  affected  by  the  world 
rise  In  crude  oil  prices  (USA,  Canada,  USSR) . 
Account  must,  however,  be  taken  of  the 
structural  evolution  In  the  prices  of  Indige- 
nous energy  sources  In  these  countries,  e.g., 
the  tendency  towards  dearer  natural  gas  in 
the  USA.  Furthermore,  the  recent  rises  in  the 
price  of  energy  are  only  one  aspect  of  the 
general  price  movement  which  characterizes 
the  present  inflationary  period. 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  along  with  the  other  congres- 
sional Members  from  Minnesotc,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  a  film  presenta- 
tion prepared  by  Honesrwell,  Inc.,  which 
Is  headquartered  in  my  district. 

The  film  accurately  portrays  the  con- 
cerns and  attitudes  of  yoimg  people  to- 
day. It  also  identifies  the  problem  the 
new  generation  of  voters  is  having  in  at- 
tempting to  Identify  with  either  major 
political  party. 

Honeywell,  Inc.  has  made  cc^iies  of 
its  film  available  to  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  Parties  and  is  giving  its  other 
limited  copies  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution. 

The  film  Is  an  eye  opener,  and  I  would 
encourage  everyone  to  view  this  worth- 


while   film    when    the    opportunity    is 
presented. 

The  following  descriptive  material  on 
the  film  i£  taken  verbatim  from  a  small 
brochure  prepared  by  Honeywell,  Inc.: 

CONFEONTATION  :     IDEAS    CLASH 

Attitudes  and  opinions  harden  and  sus- 
picion smolders  under  the  surface.  Anger 
erupts.  Understanding  Is  burled  under  ac- 
cusations and  self-Justlflcatlon.  It's  a  conflict 
that  nobody  wins. 

Today,  differences  of  age  form  a  clear-cut 
Ideological  front.  Young  people  are  vocal  and 
visible.  They  are  united  by  a  high  level  of 
agreement  on  questions  of  society,  politics 
and  morals.  And  their  Ideas  differ  sharply 
from  the  philosophies  of  their  elders. 

But  differences  of  opinion  are  not  neces- 
sarily bad.  Our  society  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  any  new  view  deserves  a  fair 
test  on  Its  merits.  We  know  the  value  of  good 
Ideas.  A  society  that  forecloses  on  the  think- 
ing of  Its  youth  runs  a  grave  risk.  First  there 
Is  the  angry  frustration  generated  when  a 
lively  segment  of  the  population  is  sup- 
pressed. And  perhaps  an  even  greater  dan- 
ger Is  the  loss  of  new  Ideas  and  energy  we 
depend  on  youth  to  provide. 

To  help  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
Ideas  can  be  examined  positively  and  atten- 
tively, Honeywell  has  presented,  on  film,  a 
cross  section  of  the  opinions  of  young  peo- 
ple. As  citizens  they  have  the  right  to  speak. 
Through  their  concern,  their  work  and  their 
participation  In  public  affairs  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  heard. 


COST  OVERRUNS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing paper  from  the  Rand  Corp.,  con- 
cerning cost  overruns  puts  this  phe- 
nomena Into  the  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  David  Novick  points  out  that  there 
is  nothing  new  about  cost  overruns,  citing 
an  historical  example  from  Roman  times, 
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and  that  cost  overruns  are  not  confined 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  paper  follows : 

Ark  Cost  Ovi»auNs  a  Miutart-Industht 

Complex  Specialty? 

(By   Etavid   Novlck,    the   Rand   Corp.,   Santa 

Monica.  Calif.) 

Recent  discussions  of  cost  overruns  In  mili- 
tary procurement  have  occasioned  loud  cries 
of  anguish  about  the  mUltary-lndustrlal 
complex.  These  discussions  In  their  current 
phase  refer  to  remarks  by  President  Elsen- 
however  In  his  farewell  address.  The  recent 
recommendation  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  all  defense  contractors  be  required 
to  adopt  a  set  of  uniform  accounting  prac- 
tices is  part  of  this  stream  of  events.  Al- 
though these  two  are  clearly  separate  and 
separable,  they  are  combined  here  because 
the  public  Information  media  have  IdenUfled 
them  as  cause  and  effect.  Probably  the  most 
noteworthy  such  Identification  was  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  on  Tuesday,  January  27 
1970. 

The  Idea  of  uniform  accounting  practices 
for  defense  contractors  is  not  new  and  at  all 
times  has  seemed  both  appropriate  and  possi- 
ble. Such  bookkeeping  is  now  specified  by 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 
(ASPR).  which  are  deficient  in  Information 
requirements  and  really  do  not  require  uni- 
formity. This  Is  referred  to  here  simply  to 
eliminate  It  from  a  discussion  of  cost  over- 
runs, since  uniform  accounting  procedures 
(although  desirable)  can  deal  only  with 
history. 

They  can  Identify  past  overruns  but  would 
be  of  little  or  no  service  In  meeUng  the  real 
problem — future  overruns. 

The  problem  of  cost  overruns  Is  neither 
new  nor  peculiar  to  the  military.  An  early 
Illustration  I3  provided  by  Roman  history 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  At  that  time.  Rome  decided  to  build  an 
aqueduct  for  the  town  of  Troas  In  Asia. 

Costs  started  to  outrun  the  estimates  as 
soon  as  the  construction  began.  According 
to  the  historian  Edward  Gibbon.  ".  .  .  the 
young  magistrate,  observing  that  the  town 
of  Troas  was  Indifferently  supplied  with 
water,  obtained  from  the  munificence  of 
Hadrian  three  hundred  myriads  of  drachms 
(about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds)  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  aqueduct.  But  In  the 
execution  of  the  work  the  charge  amounted 
to  more  than  double  the  estimate,  and  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  began  to  murmur."  ' 
The  complaint  of  the  revenue  collectors  was 
sUenced  by  the  Generosity  of  the  wealthy 
Julius  Attlcus.  who  met  all  of  the  extra  cost 
out  of  his  pocket.  Since  no  Julius  Attlcus 
lives  today,  the  taxpayer  and  the  public 
treasury  foot  the  bill,  be  it  a  civil  or  a  mili- 
tary project. 

Two  Issues  are  Involved  In  the  problem 
of  cost  overrun:  (i)  the  formulation  of  the 
original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Item 
and  (2)  the  control  of  cost  when  the  project 
Is  under  way. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  GAO  proposal 
would  not  eliminate  the  first  of  these  diffi- 
culties— estimates  of  future  costs.  Although 

it  might  alleviate  the  second  problem cost 

control— it    could    be    expected    to    accom- 
plish this  only  at  some  distant  future  time. 

Substantial  effort  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  surprise  or  coet  overruns  has  been  ex- 
pended in  both  government  and  Industry 
and  In  both  the  United  States  and  abroad! 
A  significant  contribution  was  the  report  of 
Great  Britain's  Plowden  Committee,'  which 
recognized  that  efficiency  of  cost  control  de- 
rives from  both  the  quality  of  the  forward 
estimate  and  the  reliability  of  the  instru- 
ments  of   financial  control   applied   to  the 


'  Edward  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  The  Modem  Ubrary 
New  York.  p.  40. 

«  The  Control  of  Public  Expenditures.  HMS 
Stationery  Office.  London.  1961. 
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work  to  be  done.  Although  the  Plowden 
Committee  dealt  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
curement by  the  British  Defence  Ministry. 
Its  findings  apply  equally  to  all  undertak- 
ings that  win  produce  goods  to  be  delivered 
five  or  more  years  in  the  future,  Including 
those  in  both  the  United  States  and  private 
business. 

The  fact  that  cost  overrun  Is  not  exclu- 
sive to  government  or  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment programs  Is  proven  by  a  wide  range 
of  experience,  starting  with  the  Roman 
illustration  discussed  earlier.  Let  me  cite  a 
few  fairly  recent  ones. 

In  the  early  1950s,  when  nuclear  reactor 
technology  first  became  available  for  peace- 
ful uses,  a  major  public  utility  companv 
contracted  with  an  established  bollermaker 
for  an  atomic  cere  for  a  power  plant.  Al- 
though the  public  utility  had  had  long  ex- 
perience with  fossil  fuel  and  hydroelectric 
plants,  this  was  its  first  entry  into  the  nu- 
clear field.  For  this  reason,  even  though 
the  bollermaker  had  had  substantial  atomic 
experience  through  its  contribution  to  the 
World  War  II  Manhattan  Project,  the  pub- 
lic utility  engaged  a  consulting  firm  that 
was  an  established  technical  consultant  In 
the  nuclear  field. 

The  contract  awarded  by  the  public  util- 
ity called  for  delivery  of  the  reactor  core 
within  four  years  for  $55  million.  On  the 
original  delivery  date,  the  bollermaker  had 
run  out  of  money  and  was  not  able  to  make 
delivery.  Delivery  was  made  several  years 
later  and  the  cost  overrun  was  some  200 
percent  of  the  original  price. 

The  cost  overrun  results  were  the  same 
for  one  of  the  nation's  largest  communica- 
tions companies  when  It  Introduced  a  new 
transmission  technology  after  World  War  a. 
Here  again,  in  spite  of  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  the  technique  selected  for  Intro- 
duction was  not  fully  developed  and  time 
was  an  Important  factor.  In  this  case,  the 
time  schedule  was  met,  but  with  a  300  to 
400  percent  cost  overrun. 

Again  In  the  early  1950s,  an  American  auto 
manufacturer  decided  to  reintroduce  an  old 
body-frame  concept.  Although  It  had  been 
used  previously  by  the  company  and  was 
currently  being  produced  by  other  auto 
manufacturers  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  It  was  new  to  that  company 
at  that  time.  All  went  well  untU  the  first 
units  were  delivered  to  the  company's  prov- 
ing ground,  where  the  front  end  was  found 
to  be  entirely  unstable  and  unmanageable 
when  speed  was  accelerated — It  raised  off  the 
ground.  An  addition  of  several  hundred 
pounds  of  metal  to  the  front  end  held  It  on 
the  ground,  but  caused  cost  overruns  of 
about  $200  per  unit.  In  the  automobile  In- 
dustry.  where  budgets  are  very  tight,  even  a 
$1000  per  unit  change  Is  considered  sub- 
stantial. 

In  the  public  field  In  recent  years,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  cost  overruns  on  the 
Rayburn  Annex  to  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Most  of  us  have  also  heard  about  the 
enormous  additions  to  the  original  contract 
price  required  for  some  of  Chicago's  elevated 
highways.  To  this  list  of  overruns  for  or- 
dinary construction  well  within  the  state  of 
the  Bu-t.  one  or  two  Items  from  the  1968  hear- 
ings on  Atomic  Energy  Commission  appro- 
prLatlons  might  be  added. 

The  most  striking  AEC  overrun  cited  at 
that  time  was  for  the  modification  of  reactor 
facilities  at  Hanford.  Washington,  where  the 
original  cost  estimate  was  $12,300,000  and 
the  final  figures  totaled  $21,728,000.  The  zero 
gradient  synchrotron  at  Argonne  was  orig- 
inally estimated  at  $29,000,000:  the  final  cost 
was  $51,402,000.  AECs  Project  Sherwood, 
Initially  estimated  at  $30,000,000,  actually 
cost  $57,004,000. 

Turning  again  to  the  nongovernment  con- 
struction :  An  office  building  is  a  simple  struc- 
ture compared  to  modern  military  aircraft 
and  guided  missiles.  Standard  grades  of  steel 
are  used  for  beams,  reinforcement  rods,  and 
mesh.    There    exist    numerous    suppliers    of 
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ready-mixed  concrete,  sheathing  materials 
for  the  exterior,  sash,  fioorlng.  roofing  mate- 
rials, and  every  other  part  of  the  structure. 
Yet  we  all  know  of  many  commercial  office 
buUdlngs  that  Involved  substantial  cost  over- 
runs. Innumerable  people  who  contracted 
for  private  homes  have  experienced  the  same 
problem — they  wind  up  paying  substantially 
more  than  originally  bargained  for. 

These  examples  are  cited  simply  to  dem- 
onstrate that  cost  overrun  Is  not  a  phenome- 
non unique  to  either  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  military  goods.  To  be  sure,  this  will 
always  be  a  fruitful  area  of  study  for  both 
military  and  civilian  parts  of  the  economy. 
But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  current  list 
of  horrible  examples  In  the  military  and  as- 
sume that  this  Is  the  product  of  some  evil 
conspiracy  between  the  government  and 
manufacturers  of  military  goods. 

In  the  design,  procurement,  and  produc- 
tion of  future  goods,  errors  will  always  be 
made,  whether  In  the  purchase  of  new  space 
vehicles  for  government  use,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  new  power  plants  by  privately  owned 
electric  companies,  or  the  purchase  of  new 
office  buildings  and  homes  by  private  Indi- 
viduals. This  has  been  the  case  since  Roman 
times  and  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 


KEOKUK  BRIDGE  SAFE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently some  doubts  were  raised  about  the 
structural  integrity  of  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk. 

These  allegations  are  completely  im- 
founded.  The  reputable  firm  of  consult- 
ing engineers.  Modjeski  &  Masters, 
completed  their  annual  inspection  of  the 
bridge  last  fall.  Their  report  makes  clear 
that  the  bridge  is  in  very  good  shape. 

The  entire  report  follows  so  all  can  see 
that  the  charges  made  about  the  bridge 
simply  cannot  be  substantiated: 
Modjeski  and  Masters  Report  on  the  1970 

Inspection    of    the    Keokck    Municipal 

Bridge 

The  following  report  Is  submitted  on  the 
1970  Annual  Inspection  of  the  Keokuk 
Municipal  Bridge  crossing  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Keokuk.  Iowa.  The  detailed  Inspec- 
tion covered  all  portions  of  the  superstruc- 
ture and  piers  above  water,  and  was  made 
by  Mr.  Harold  Eckhoff  on  July  25  and  26, 
1970. 

The  bridge  is  operated  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  William  Bornscheuer.  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Keokuk  Municipal 
Bridge  and  Treasurer  of  the  Keokuk  Bridge 
Commission.  Mr.  Bornscheuer  participated  In 
the  lnst>ectlon  and  In  discussions  of  main- 
tenance performance  and  needs.  Operation 
and  maintenance  was  also  discussed  with  Mr. 
James  Cameron.  Commission  Member. 

GENERAL   conditions 

The  Keokuk  Municipal  Bridge  was  de- 
signed for  combined  railroad  and  highway 
traffic  and  has  a  capacity  of  Cooper's  E50,  at 
20  m.p  h..  railroad  loading  and  an  H20  high- 
way loading. 

Revisions  to  toll  canopy  and  traffic  gates 
allow  full  vertical  clearances  for  highway 
traffic  Roadway  widths  Is  limited  to  17  feet 
2  Inches  within  the  through  trusses  and 
therefore  that  width  Is  maintained  across 
the  bridge  except  for  widening  on  approach 
curves. 

Maintenance  of  the  structure  Is  excellent. 
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with  all  requirements  for  maintaining  the 
capacity  of  the  structure  having  been  met. 
Diligent  efforts  of  the  Maintenance  Super- 
intendent to  improve  operation  of  the  struc- 
ture and  safe  use  of  the  crossing  are  con- 
tinuing and  are  supported  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

ICAINTENANCE    PERTORMANCS 

The  Interlayered  waterproofing  of  coal  tar 
emiUslon  and  fiberglass  cloth  meeh  Is  ap- 
parently serving  In  an  excellent  manner  to 
waterproof  the  pier  topts.  The  use  of  this 
material  has  been  extended  somewhat  during 
the  year  with  a  considerable  Increase  In  Its 
use  projected  for  next  year  In  waterproofing 
abutments  and  pedestals. 

Additional  concrete  was  placed  at  the  East 
Railroad  Abutment  to  complete  pier  pro- 
tection against  scour. 

The  repainting  program  Is  continuing  with 
top  chords  of  the  partial  through  trusses 
being  cleaned  down  to  bare  metal  with 
power  "needle"  cleaning  tools  prior  to  re- 
painting. 

The  sliding  arms  at  each  rail  lock  on  the 
railroad  level  were  replaced  and  the  rail  locks 
readjusted.  The  need  for  some  additional 
readjustment  of  one  rail  lock  was  evidenced 
by  difficulty  in  closing  the  rail  lock  during 
the  Inspection. 

The  compressor,  controls,  and  air  lines  In 
the  control  house  were  replaced  and  air  tanks 
reduced  and  relocated  for  better  operation 
and  accessibility.  A  new  compressor  and  new 
tools  were  purchased  for  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing. 

Continued  maintenance  efforts  were  put 
forth  on  the  cleaning  and  adjusting  of  truss 
expansion  devices,  on  reweldlng  of  the  grid 
deck,  on  maintaining  paint  protection,  and 
on  repairing  damaged  Items  of  bridge  railing. 

SUBSTR0CTURE 

Plans  show  the  stone  masonry  piers  are 
keyed  Into  solid  rock  which  Is  without  cover 
in  the  area  of  the  bridge.  Recent  soundings 
have  confirmed  soundness  and  stability  of 
the  river  bottom. 

The  encasement  of  the  swing  pier  and  the 
west  rest  pier  In  the  lock  walls  a  number  of 
years  ago  completed  concrete  protection  of 
the  underwater  portions  of  the  main  river 
piers. 

Normal  water  elevations  during  the  in- 
spection permitted  Inspection  of  masonry 
Joints  and  the  Joint  between  the  pier  and 
the  lower  concrete  encasement.  Masonry 
Joints  were  tuck-polnted  during  the  past 
year  with  mortar  Including  Embcco  and 
these  Joints  remain  closed  and  tight.  The 
Joints  between  the  pier  and  the  concrete  en- 
casement are  generally  closed  and  tight,  with 
some  exceptions  Indicating  a  need  for  future 
maintenance  work  on  this  item. 

Concrete  formed  and  placed  to  Incorporate 
riprap  protection  at  the  East  Railroad  Abut- 
ment during  the  past  year  should  complete 
all  required  pier  protection  work  presently 
Indicated. 

The  waterproofing  of  the  pier  tops  ap- 
pears fully  effective  and  extension  of  this 
work  to  approach  pedestals  and  some  abut- 
ment areas  is  projected  and  recommended. 

Repair  of  some  loose  concrete  at  the  Iowa 
Abutment  was  completed  and  pedestals 
should  be  Individually  checked  for  sound 
concrete,  and  If  necessary  repaired,  before 
waterproofing.  Some  minor  repair  work  will 
be  needed. 

StrPERSTRtJCTtTRE 

The  bridge  supyerstructure  Is  well  main- 
tained and  In  good  condition.  No  structural 
deficiencies  were  noted  and  the  prevention  of 
and  the  discovery  of  corrosion  losses  Is  be- 
ing augmented  by  thorough  cleaning  during 
repainting  by   the  maintenance  forces. 

The  thorough  cleaning,  as  is  being  per- 
formed by  the  maintenance  forces,  takes  a 
major  part  of  their  time  but  It  Is  very  worth- 
while In  prolonging  the  effective  life  of  the 
structure. 
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The  top  chords  of  Spans  2  and  3,  where 
maintenance  crews  were  cleaning  to  bare 
metal  and  reptalntlng,  showed  structural  steel 
with  edges  and  lines  as  crisp  as  newly  erected 
steel  Illustrating  the  lack  of  corrosion  gen- 
erally   typical    throughout    the   bridge. 

The  Inspection  this  year  was  made  at  tem- 
peratures again  approaching  90°.  Restricted 
but  adequate  truss  expansion  clearances 
noted  last  year  and  previously  have  not 
changed. 

During  the  inspection  the  swing  span  was 
operating  satisfactorily  and  repairs  and  ad- 
justment of  operating  equipment  had  been 
made.  The  additional  capacity  of  the  new 
compressor  and  the  replacement  of  air  lines 
of  restrictive  sizes  with  lines  of  adequate 
size  in  the  control  house  has  definitely  Im- 
proved air  supply  to  the  cylinders  operating 
the  raU  locks.  Air  equipment  was  perform- 
ing well  enough  to  discuss  reduction  of  air 
pressures  below  160  psl. 

The  new  sliding  arms  of  machined  steel 
stock  which  were  purchased  and  installed 
this  year  Improves  the  operation  of  the  rail 
locks.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  dur- 
ing the  Inspection  In  operating  the  down- 
stream raU  lock  on  the  West  end  due  to  a 
bent  operating  arm.  This  should  be  cor- 
rected. Continued  careful  operation  and  In- 
spection of  this  equipment  Is  essential. 

ROADWAT    AND    RAILWAY 

The  grid  floor  continues  to  give  good  serv- 
ice although  minor  reweldlng  of  grid  con- 
nections Is  a  regular  maintenance  Item  as  Is 
the  repainting  of  the  guardrails.  The  re- 
weldlng of  broken  grid  welds  had  been  com- 
pleted. Repainting  of  the  guardrail  Is  sched- 
uled to  begin  shortly  after  the  time  of  the 
lnsp>ectlon. 

The  fiUlng  of  grid  pockets  at  expansion 
dams  has  been  completed.  All  expansion 
dams  on  the  roadway  are  clear  and  operat- 
ing weU.  Some  noise  In  the  upper  deck  Is 
due  to  the  sidewalk  grid  vibrating  against 
the  sidewalk  stringers. 

Modifications  to  traffic  gates,  toll  house 
canopy  supports,  guardrails  and  grid  deck 
during  recent  years  has  Increased  horizontal 
and  vertical  clearances  so  that  there  Is  no 
clearance  limitation  to  normal  highway 
loads  and  some  extra  clearance  loads  can  be 
accommodated.  This  has  contributed  to  con- 
tinued increase  In  traffic  across  the  struc- 
ture. 

The  railroad  deck  continues  In  very  good 
condition  although  little  work  has  been  done 
on  It  this  year.  The  TP&W  Railroad  has  ap- 
proved projected  replacement  of  supereleva- 
tion blocking  on  the  Iowa  Approach  which 
Is  expected  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
coming  year,  along  with  waterproofing  of  the 
top  of  approach  walls. 

SUMMARY    and   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Inspection  verified  that  the  Keokuk 
Municipal  Bridge  and  associated  properties 
sure  In  very  good  condition  and  maintenance 
work  continues  to  be  performed  In  a  very 
good  manner. 

The  principal  recommendation  Is  to  com- 
plete the  work  now  underway  and  to  accom- 
pltsli  the  expanded  maintenance  work  under- 
taken by  the  present  forces. 

A  sp>eclfic  listing  of  recommendations  noted 
In  the  report.  Including  regular  maintenance 
Items  and  special  maintenance  Items  now 
underway,  includes  the  following: 

1.  Continue  regular  Inspections,  cleaning, 
and  maintenance  of  and  repair  to  maeonry 
plersv  truss  expansion  rollers  and  steel  grid 
deck  on  a  frequent  basis. 

2.  Finish  cleaning  and  repainting  of  metal- 
work. 

3.  Continue  efforts  to  reduce  highway  ve- 
hicle speed  on  the  bridge  In  the  Interest  of 
traffic  safety. 

4.  Extend  waterproofing  of  pier  tops  to  In. 
elude  top  of  abutments  and  approach 
pedestals. 

6.  Complete  adjiistment  of  downstream  rail 
lock  on  Iowa  end  of  the  swing  span. 
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miSH  IMMIGRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  165,  intro- 
duced January  22,  1971,  by  Congressman 
William  Ryan  of  New  York.  H.R.  165 
would  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  make  additional  immi- 
grant visas  available  for  countries  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  1965  amendments 
to  that  act.  The  prlncipEil  beneficiaries 
of  this  bill  would  be  the  countries  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  particularly  Ire- 
land. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures 
released  by  the  State  Department's  Visa 
Office,  the  number  of  immigrant  visas  Is- 
sued to  Ireland  has  dropped  to  1,208  In 
fiscal  1969  and  1,178  in  fiscal  1970.  This 
is  since  the  amendments  went  into  effect 
at  the  start  of  fiscal  1969,  and  it  is  In 
marked  contrast  with  1961  when  6,497 
immigrant  visas  were  issued  to  the  Irish. 
A  total  of  41.535  Immigrant  visas  were 
Issued  to  Ireland  during  the  10-year  pe- 
riod 1961-70.  At  the  present  rate,  only 
11,800  visas  will  be  issued  to  Irish  im- 
migrants during  the  10-year  period  1971- 
80. 

It  Is  impardonable  that  we  should  vir- 
tually close  our  gates  to  the  Irish,  In  view 
of  the  great  debt  owed  them  by  our 
coimtry.  It  Is  precisely  because  Iridi  im- 
migration to  this  country  was  at  its  peak 
In  the  19th  century,  when  the  country 
was  in  its  formative  stage  and  the  living 
was  considerably  less  easy  than  It  is  to- 
day, that  it  is  now  so  difficult  for  the 
Irish  to  obtain  immigrant  visas.  The 
preference  categories  imder  the  current 
law  are  weighted  in  favor  of  reuniting 
families — children  and  parents,  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  However,  most  of 
the  Irish  who  would  like  to  come  to  this 
country  do  not  have  parents  here.  TTiey 
have  great-great  grandpsu'ents  burled 
here,  who  with  their  descendents  have 
served  this  country  in  every  possible  way, 
from  fighting  in  the  Civil  War  to  occupy- 
ing this  Chamber  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  present  legislation  is  also  preju- 
dicial against  the  Irish  In  its  emplojrment 
preference  categories.  The  typical  Irish 
immigrant — or  would-be  immigrant — 
has  been  the  yoimg  man  seeking  his  for- 
time,  without  a  family  and  generally 
without  the  skills  or  training  now  re- 
quired for  labor  certiflcaticm.  America's 
appeal  to  Ireland  has  been  that  of  a  land 
of  opportunity.  We  have  provided  the 
Irish  immigrant  with  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  fortune,  and  he  has  amply  re- 
paid the  debt  in  his  contribution  to  this 
country's  greatness. 

Prior  to  the  abolishment  in  1965  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  Ireland 
had  an  annual  allotment  of  17,756  im- 
migrant visas,  a  number  derived  by  cal- 
culating one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the 
number  of  Inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  in  1920  whose  ancestors  came 
from  Ireland.  I  certainly  do  not  advo- 
cate a  return  to  that  system,  which  was 
highly  prejudicial  and  as  irrationally  re- 
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strictive  for  some  countries  as  it  was 
overly  generous  to  others.  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  for  instance,  had 
an  annual  allotment  of  65,361  immigrant 
visas  which  was  way  beyond  their  need. 
The  Italian  quota,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
5.666;  at  the  beginning  of  1964.  Italy's 
waiting  list  for  visas  to  this  country  was 
approximately  250,000. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  89th  Congress  in  en- 
acting the  far-reaching  amendments  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
inflict  undue  hardship  on  the  coimtries 
of  Northern  Europe.  Ireland  is  not  alone. 
Immigrant  visas  Issued  to  Germany 
dropped  by  half  in  fiscal  1969  compared 
to  the  previous  year,  before  the  amend- 
ments went  into  full  effect,  from  16,601 
to  8.226.  In  fiscal  1968,  33,282  immigrant 
visas  were  issued  to  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland;  10,201  were  issued  in 
fiscal  1969  and  12,639  were  Issued  In 
fiscal  1970. 

H.R.  165  would  remedy  the  unforeseen 
hardship  inflicted  on  some  of  our  closest 
allies  by  establishing  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual floor  on  the  number  of  visas  avail- 
able to  any  given  country.  This  floor 
would  be  based  on  the  average  annual 
number  of  visas  issued  to  that  country 
during  the  10-year  period  beginning  July 
1.  1955.  Every  coimtry  would  be  guar- 
anteed a  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
equal  to  75  percent  of  that  annual  aver- 
age, or  10.000,  whichever  Is  less.  Further, 
so  that  countries  not  in  need  of  this  safe- 
guard would  not  be  penalized  by  it  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  visas  available  to 
them,  these  visas  would  be  provided  in 
addition  to  the  annual  overall  quota  of 
170,000  immigrant  visas  available  for 
Eastern  Hemisphere  countries. 

I  believe  that  this  is  sound  legislation, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  enacted  into  law. 

Thank  you. 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  BILL  FOR  THE  RE- 
LIEF  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tingiiished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Koch,  has  submitted  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Soviet  Jews,  H.R.  5606.  I  have 
taken  the  opportimity  to  join  him  in  the 
sponsorship  of  that  bill  and  urge  its 
early  adoption  by  this  House. 

The  plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  one  with  which  Americans  have  be- 
come increasingly  more  familiar  in  the 
recent  months.  The  fact  that  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  people  anywhere  for 
that  matter,  are  prohibited  from  leav- 
ing their  country  is  one  which  Ameri- 
cans particularly  find  difficult  to  accept. 
Because  of  our  long  tradition  of  per- 
soxitd  freedom.  Americans  may  not  fully 
appreciate  the  great  stress  felt  by  those 
who  do  not  enjoy  these  freedoms.  It  Is 
not  merely  that  people  living  imder  a 
prohibition  of  travel  move  about  less  or 
are  less  happy.  Rather  it  Is  the  pent-up 
f  rustratlcHi  of  not  being  able  to  control 
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raie's  Ufe  or  attempt  to  seek  a  new  life 
elsewhere  which  drives  many  to  acts  of 
desperation. 

The  kind  of  political  atmosphere 
which  denies  men  their  basic  rights  tind 
propels  them  to  acts  of  desperation, 
whether  they  be  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland, 
in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the  yoke  of 
oppression  is  morally  untenable.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  the  oppressed  whether  they 
are  ruled  by  an  unyielding  totalitarian 
regime  or  by  an  unsympathetic  parlia- 
mentary system  so  long  as  they  are  op- 
pressed. Whenever  the  just  demands  of 
men  are  not  listened  to.  whenever  they 
feel  that  there  is  no  avenue  of  expres- 
sion and  no  mechanism  for  change  open 
to  them,  they  are  likely  to  resort  to  acts 
of  an  extreme  natiu^. 

In  light  of  the  conditions  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  of  substantive  contribu- 
tions to  our  society  made  by  Jewish  law 
£ind  custom,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  act 
positively  and  meaningfully  to  provide 
some  relief  to  those  who  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  that  respect,  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  30,000  special  refugee 
visas  for  Soviet  Jews  who  are  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  appropri- 
ate response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  would 
indicate  not  only  to  Soviet  Jews  but  to 
people  everywhere,  that  the  United 
States  is  sensitive  to  human  needs  every- 
where and  is  willing  to  act  accordingly. 
I  urge  the  House  to  consider  it  and  pass 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


HEY.   HEY,   LBJ,   HOW   MANY  FILES 
DID  YOU  STACK  TODAY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
Members  who  were  imable  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  Johnson  Library, 
Punch  magazine  has  compiled  a  brief,  if 
unauthenticated,  description  of  its  con- 
tents. The  article  follows: 
Hey,  Het.  LBJ.  How  Mant  Piles  Did  You 
Stack   Today? 

An  eight-story  treasure-house  has  been 
erected  In  Texas  to  house  31  million  pieces  of 
paper — "memos,  minutiae  and  top  secrets" — 
accumulated  by  Ex-Presldent  Ljrndon  John- 
son during  his  term  of  office.  It  Is  the  larg- 
est presidential  collection  ever  assembled 
(Roosevelt.  22  mUUon  pieces;  Elsenhower 
15.5  million). 

Here  Is  an  unauthorised  sampling  of  some 
of  its  departments : 

The  Gall  Bladder  Memorial  Hall:  Contains 
the  most  magnificent  and  moving  collection 
of  X-rays  ever  taken  of  a  presidential  gut. 
Shelves  upon  shelves  of  Opinions,  Second 
Opinions.  Skilled  Press  Diagnoses  and  Prog- 
noses, Letters  from  Fellow  Sufferers,  with 
Illuminated  wall  charts  showing  how  the 
bourses  of  the  world  were  affected  by  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  President's  Juices.  The 
whole  Is  designed  to  outshine  the  well- 
known  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Intestorama 
at  Abilene,  with  Its  preserved  slice  of  the 
Blueberry  Pie  That  Shook  The  World. 

The  Gallery  of  Wrath:  Here  He  ten  train- 
loads  of  protests,  still  not  fully  catalogued, 
evoked  by  the  photograph  of  President  John- 
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son  picking  up  his  beagles  by  the  ears.  The 
Gallery  also  contains  reproductions  of  some 
5,000  cartoons  showing  LBJ  holding  up  Har- 
old WUson  by  the  ears.  Mr.  Kruschev  hold- 
ing up  LBJ  by  the  ears.  Chairman  Mao  hold- 
ing up  the  Running  Dogs  of  Capitalism  by 
the  ears,  and  so  on. 

Catcall  Alley:  A  fascinating  section  of  the 
archlvee,  where  sound  recordings  are  kept  of 
all  the  abuse  hurled  at  the  President  during 
his  term  of  office.  Prom  "Hey,  Hey,  LBJ,  How 
Many  Kids  Did  Tou  KUl  Today?"  to  "Two, 
Pour,  Six,  Eight,  Who  Shall  We  Assassinate?"' 
it  Is  all  here,  a  rich  pageant  of  social  history 
which  reflects  the  growing  pennlsalveness  of 
our  times.  Many  of  the  later  records  cannot 
be  played  without  special  authorisation. 

Staff  Memos:  Tens  of  thousands  of  these 
are  on  display.  One  of  them  states  that  the 
President  will  no  longer  accept  reversed- 
charge  calls  from  Harold  Wilson. 

Handwriting  Exhibit:  How  the  presidential 
handwriting  changed  under  the  pressures  of 
the  Vietnam  war  is  shown  by  many  items 
here.  A  note  to  Abe  Granger,  the  White 
House  milkman,  on  April  2,  1967 — "Only 
four  pints  today" — shows  marked  angriUari- 
tles  indicative  of  deep-seated  stresses,  as 
compared  with  the  rounded  flow  of  a  note 
saying  "Your  buttons  need  attention"  passed 
to  George  Brown  at  an  informal  White 
House  luncheon  on  May  1,  1964.  The  Presi- 
dents laundry  lists  from  1966  onwards  all 
show  an  increasingly  sardonic  approach; 
and  there  are  testy  complaints  about  failure 
to  remove  stains  from  suits  after  palnt- 
throwlng  incidents. 

Speech  Archives:  These  reveal  a  high  de- 
gree of  Indignation  on  the  f>art  of  the  White 
House  Corps  of  Speechwriters  at  the  Presi- 
dents failure,  or  inability,  to  follow  script; 
his  tendency  to  ruin  the  balance  of  sentences 
by  Interpolated  witticisms;  his  objection  to 
using  words  like  "de-escalate";  his  delivery 
to  the  American  Legion  of  a  speech  Intended 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund;  and 
other  actions  tending,  according  to  the 
speechwriters.  to  reflect  on  their  professional 
competence,  and  at  the  same  time  widen  the 
Presidents  "credibility  gap."  The  archives 
show  that  the  President  angrily  refuted  his 
speechwriters'  charges  and  blamed  them  for 
a  too-cynical  approach  to  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation,  Medicare  and  American  mother- 
hood. He  also  held  them  responsible  for  his 
low  ratings  In  the  popularity  polls  and  com- 
plained that  they  exceeded  their  authority 
in  seeking  to  script  his  talks  with  his  baby 
grandson. 

Cranks'  Corner:  A  popular  display  which 
shows  how  the  man  in  the  street  sought  to 
hold  the  President  personally  to  blame  fw 
a  funny  buzzing  noise  at  Cape  Cod,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  Harold  Robblns,  the  im- 
port of  lewd  ashtrays  from  Britain  and  un- 
chastlty  in  elks. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
House  Resolution  310 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  la 
that:  "as  long  aa  there  are  American  POW'» 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  la 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 
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Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Binh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  la  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  wlU 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on : 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shaU 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided,  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and 
all  American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 


PRELIMINARY  RETURNS  ON  OPIN- 
ION POLL  FOR  THIRD  DISTRICT 
OF  TENNESSEE 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

or  tennxssee 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  returns 
from  the  c^inion  poll  I  have  conducted  in 
the  Third  Ehstrict  of  Tennessee  are  most 
gratifying.  More  than  20,000  of  my  con- 
stituents have  mailed  back  ballots  to  in- 
dicate their  position  on  the  10  vital  is- 
sues I  included  in  the  poll. 

My  staff  and  I  have  completed  tabulat- 
ing the  nrst  2,000  ballots,  and  from  these 
answers  we  are  able  to  get  an  idea  of 
where  the  voters  in  the  district  stand  on 
today's  Issues.  These  ballots  were  divided 
among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation in  order  to  correctly  reflect  a  dis- 
trictwide  expression. 

Based  on  these  preliminary  returns. 
President  Nixon  gets  a  high  degree  of 
support  for  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
winding  down  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
Third  District  of  Tennessee  also  sup- 
ports his  plan  to  share  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues with  State  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  the  administration  proposal  to 
reorganize  the  Crovemment  by  reducing 
the  number  of  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ments. 

In  response  to  the  question, 

"Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  plan  for 
ending  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
withdrawing  our  troops.  '78  percent  voted 
"yes";  only  16  percent  "no"  '?" 

On  revenue  sharing.  68  percent  favor 
the  President's  plan,  with  20  percent  op- 
posed. The  reorganization  proposal  gets 
71  percent  backing,  as  compared  to  12 
percent  opposed. 

Third  District  voters  favor  some  sys- 
tem of  wage  and  price  controls  as  a  mean 
of  reducing  inflation.  They  voted  63  per- 
cent for  controls  and  26  percent  against 
such  a  system.  On  the  question  of  an  all- 
volunteer  Army,  it  was  58  percent  against 
and  31  percent  in  favor. 

The  guaranteed  annual  Income  aspect 
of  welfare  reform  loses  in  the  Third  Dis- 
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trict,  62  percent  against  and  26  percent 
in  favor.  On  the  question  of  undei-writ- 
ing  the  cost  of  fighting  pollution.  44  per- 
cent for  Increased  prices  over  increased 
taxes;  35  percent  voted  for  an  increase  in 
taxes. 

My  constituents  feel  that  social  secu- 
rity benefits  should  be  adjusted  automat- 
ically to  reflect  the  cost  of  living.  They 
voted  79  percent  in  favor  of  such  an  ad- 
justment. There  is  a  sharp  division  on 
the  question  of  national  health  insurance 
for  everyone,  however.  The  vote  was  44 
percent  against  such  a  system  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  bears  the  cost  for  low- 
income  families;  39  percent  voted  for  this 
kind  of  plan. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  over  the 
proposition  of  changing  the  Ctovem- 
ment's  fiscal  year  to  conform  to  the  cal- 
endar year.  On  the  basis  of  the  votes 
tabulated,  48  percent  voted  "yes."  22  per- 
cent "no,"  and  30  percent  "imdecided." 

These  constitute  the  preliminary  re- 
turns to  the  10  questions  in  the  poll.  Tab- 
ulation is  going  ahead  on  the  remaining 
ballots,  and  final  results  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date.  In  the  accom- 
panying figures,  I  am  showing  the  per- 
centages on  a  dlstrictwide  basis,  as  well 
as  a  breakdown  of  the  percentages  of  the 
10  questions  for  each  of  the  counties  in 
the  district. 

REPRESENTATIVE  UMAR  BAKER  OPINION  POLL 

|ln  percent) 

1.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  plan  to  share  Federal 
tax  revenues  wrth  State  and  local  governments? 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 

or  no 

response 


D'stfict- 68  20  12 

Counties: 

Bledsoe jz  20  8 

g'"'*!*)' 71  18  11 

Hamilton 57  2O  13 

JJ»rj«" 68  23  9 

McMinn 70  ig  14 

•Jeigs 55  35  10 

Monroe 67  28  5 

Pp"i 68  25  7 

Rhea  ..  72  15  13 

Sequatdiie 75  25  0 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  system  o(  wage  and  price  controls  as  a 
means  of  reducing  inflation? 


Yes 


Undecided 

No  or  no 

response 


District  63  26 

Counties: 

Bledsoe 62  27 

Bradley 60  31 

Hamilton 62  26 

Marion 80  15 

McMinn 74  19 

Meigs 65  25 

Monroe 72  16 

Polk 73  13 

Rhea 75  20 

Sequatchie 60  30 


11 
9 
12 
5 
7 

10 
12 
14 
5 
10 


3.  Do  you  feel  the  United  States  should  have  an  all-volunteer 
army  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  peace? 

|ln  percent] 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 

or  no 

response 


Districf 31  58  11 

Counties: 

Bledsoe 47  40  13 

Bradley 33  61  5 

Hamilton 26  61  13 
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Yes 


Undecided 

or  no 

No      response 


Marion 37 

McMinn.. 30 

Meigs 20 

Monroe 35 

PolK 43 

Rhea 32 

Sequatchie 20 


52 
60 
65 
55 
47 
56 
75 


11 
10 
IS 
10 
10 
12 
5 


4.  Should  welfare  reform  include  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
tor  heads  of  families  in  need? 


Undecided 
or  no 


Yes 

No 

response 

26 

62 

12 

District. 

Counties: 

Bledsoe 30  57 

Bradley.. 22  62 

Hamilton 25  65 

Marion 35  55 

McMinn 31  go 

Meigs lb  70 

Monroe 37  52 

Polk 30  55 

Rhea.     12^  71 

Sequatchie 20  75 


13 
16 
10 
10 

9 
15 
11 
15 
16^ 

5 


5.  Do  you  support  President  Nixon's  plan  for  ending  hostilities 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  withdrawing  our  troops? 


Yes 


Undecided 

or  no 

No      response 


Dist/icl 

78 

15 

7 

Counties: 

Bledsoe 

Bradley 

Hamilton 

67 
82 

77 

15 
13 
16 
16 
10 
0 
10 
13 
16 
30 

18 
5 
7 

Marion. 

75 

9 

10 

McMinn 

80 

Meigs 

75 

25 

Monroe. 

Polk 

84 
78 

6 
9 

Rhea 

Sequatchie 

77 
60 

7 
10 

6.  Would  you  favor  increased  prices  over  increased  taxes  In 
order  to  wage  the  fight  on  pollution? 


District. 

Counties: 
Bledsoe... 
Bradley... 
Hamilton.. 

Marion 

McMinn... 

Meigs 

Monroe  . 

Polk 

Rhea.  ... 
Sequatchie 


Undecided 

or  no 

Ves 

No 

response 

44 

35 

21 

32 

52 

16 

42 

32 

26 

46 

34 

20 

43 

38 

19 

40 

40 

20 

75 

5 

20 

40 

33 

26 

42 

32 

26 

41 

2$ 

30 

30 

50 

20 

7.  Do  you  favor  adjustments  in  social  security  t)enefits  to 
reflect  cost-of-living  Increases? 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 

or  no 

response 


District 79  15  6 

Counties: 

Bledsoe 80  10  10 

Bradley 76  15  9 

Hamilton 79  15  6 

Marion 79  13  8 

McMinn 80  18  2 

Meigs 80  5  15 

Monroe 78  15  7 

Polk 73  17  10 

Rhea 81  11  8 

Sequatchie 60  25  15 
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8.  Would  you  b«  in  favor  of  changing  Uie  government's  fiscal 
air  to  conform  to  the  calendar  ysar7 


Undecided 

or  no 

Yes 

No 

response 

District 

« 

22 

30 

Counties; 

Bledso« 

40 

32 

28 

Bradley 

50 

18 

32 

Hamilton 

46 

23 

31 

Marion 

50 

22 

28 

McMinn 

66 

15 

19 

Meigs 

50 

20 

30 

Monroe 

40 

24 

36 

Polk 

50 

13 

37 

Rhea 

44 

20 

36 

Sequatchie 

30 

25 

45 

9.  Do  you  support  President  Niton's  plan  to  government 
reorganization  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  departments 
from  12  to  8? 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 

or   no 

response 


District, 

Counties: 

Bledsoe. .. 
Bradley... 
Hamilton.. 
Marion... 
McMinn... 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Polk , 

Rhea   

Sequatchie 


12 


12 


65 

18 

72 

16 

74 

15 

52 

23 

70 

19 

70 

15 

61 

21 

71 

12 

61 

25 

75 

10 

10.  Do  you  support  a  program  of  national  health  insurance  for 
all  citizens  with  tlie  Federal  Government  underwriting  the  cost 
tor  low  income  families? 


Undecided 

or  no 

Yes  No      response 


District 

Counties: 

Blejsoe 

Bradley 

Hamilton... 

Marion 

McMinn 

Msigs 

Monroe 

Pclk 

Rhea  

Sequatcnie 


39 


44 


50 

32 

13 

32 

53 

15 

38 

51 

11 

43 

47 

IJ 

49 

43 

8 

35 

50 

15 

48 

44 

8 

45 

13 

12 

37 

48 

15 

40 

50 

10 

THE     YOUNG     WILL     UNDERSTAND 
LATER 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  angry 
challenges  are  frequently  hurled  at  the 
older  generation  by  the  younger  today. 
We  are  accused  of  indifference  to,  or 
complicity  in,  all  the  evils  of  the  world. 
War,  poverty  and  racism  are  laid  at  our 
door.  Unlike  our  younger  contemporaries, 
however,  the  members  of  my  generation 
rarely  take  up  these  challenges  publicly. 
But  the  answer  we  could  all  give  was  well 
and  movingly  expressed  in  Tom  Miller's 
column  In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Chero- 
kee, Iowa,  Daily  Times.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  for  young  people 
ever>'where,  I  will  insert  his  article  in 
the  RzcoRi): 
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Om  Man's  Vxewpodtt 

THE    TOUNG    WILL    UNDERSTAND    LATER 

(By  Tom  MlUer) 
Letter  to  Youth  . . . 

It  Is  almost  trite  these  days  to  question 
whether  there  Is  a  generation  gap  or  not, 
much  less  write  about  the  subject. 

But  we  feel  Impelled  to  add  some  thinking 
to  the  flow  of  expressions  already  made.  Not 
so  much  to  lend  weight  to  opposing  points 
of  view  as  to  Interpret  adult  reasoning  which 
colors  our  thinking  and  postures,  our  actions 
and  reactions. 

Youthful  antiwar  leaders  often  have  ptiz- 
zled  about  the  in-drawn  breaths  taken  by 
middle-aged  liberals,  who  oppose  the  war  In 
Vietnam  as  being  unfair,  unjust  and  opposed 
to  democratic  principles,  when  an  American 
flag  is  burned  In  public. 

They  have  not  understood  why  their  elders, 
who  stand  with  them  In  their  denunciation 
of  massive  bombing  and  holocaustal  flre- 
power  turned  against  defenseless  villagers, 
aveiT.  their  eyes  when  Viet  Cong  flags  are 
paraded  and  the  stars  and  stripes  are  dragged 
on  the  ground  and  subjected  to  rldlctile. 

You  would  have  had  to  live  through  the 
past  three  decades  to  find  the  answer  to  the 
puzzlement,    to    understand. 

You  would  have  had  to  live — not  Just  read 
about — the  crucial  years  of  the  early  408, 
when  the  Allied  forces  fought  desperately 
against  oppressive  dictatorships  In  a  do-or- 
dle  struggle  to  determine  whether  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  man  would  prevail  or 
whether  the  might  of  barbarism  would  bring 
a  return  of  the  dark  ages  to  humankind. 

The  flag  that  was  hoisted  high  In  the 
Allied  vanguard  was  that  of  the  United 
States.  Anyone  who  thrilled  then  at  the 
sight  of  the  unfurled  standard  In  those  times 
of  peril  never  again  can  show  disrespect  for 
the  flag.  It  Is  a  part  of  us. 

You  would  have  had  to  live  through  the 
post-War  II  era  and  Into  the  50s  and  the 
Korean  Conflict,  to  follow  the  rationale  of 
those  older  In  age  who  seem  Instinctively  to 
distrust   the  promises  of   communists. 

No  matter  how  leftist  our  tendencies,  no 
matter  how  forthrlghtly  we  proclaim  that 
each  nation  should  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  there  Is  a  haunting  reserva- 
tion about  those  who  espouse  a  philosophy 
which  reads  well  In  textbooks  but  which.  In 
practice,  always  seems  to  end  up  In  dictator- 
ship. 

A  flood  of  memories  stands  behind  logi- 
cal reasoning:  Of  the  Berlin  airlift,  made 
necessary  because  a  communist  nation  would 
not  live  up  to  signed  agreements  ...  of  the 
hateful  Iron  Curtain.  Imprisoning  many  who 
would  desire  freedom  ...  of  North  Korean 
treachery  ...  of  the  red  espionage  sys- 
tem ...  of  Pldel  Castro's  overthrow  of  a 
dictatorship  in  the  name  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple and  then  of  his  imposition  of  another 
form  of  iron-hand  government  no  better 
than  that  replaced. 

And.  therefore,  to  one  who  recently  has 
come  upon  the  scenes  and.  as  a  young  adult, 
knows  firsthand  only  of  the  60s.  It  is  perhaps 
perplexing  to  note  that  an  elder  who 
preaches  democracy  for  all  people  every- 
where clenches  his  fists  when  confronted 
with  a  large  poster  of  Che.  the  Cuban  and 
South  American  terrorist,  hanging  in  saint- 
hood on  the  wall  of  a  young  person's  pad. 

The  reaction  does  not  indicate  a  conflict 
in  logic,  nor  does  it  mean  gradation  of  prin- 
ciples dependent  upon  color  of  skin,  religious 
faith  or  geographic  location. 

It  is  a  human  reaction,  a  part  of  the  per- 
son who  has  seen  more  than  one  generation 
of  history  in  the  making  and  who  knows 
that  words  arc  meaningless  unless  put  to  the 
test  of  action — and  that  those  who  utter 
liberal  catch  phrases  but  act  to  the  con- 
trary do  not  desire  canonization. 
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Even  though  an  older  person  agrees  with 
the  assessment  that  materialism  has  come 
to  dominate  our  way  of  life,  and  that  cor- 
fxirate  bigness,  necessary  for  mass  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  to  supply  ever- 
ascending  wants,  can  strangulate  freedoms, 
earlier  times  of  desperation  are  a  part  of  our 
fabric. 

No  one  could  have  gone  through  the 
drought  and  depression  of  the  30s.  even  as 
a  child,  and  not  have  carried  mental  scars, 
never  wanting  to  return  to  times  of  hunger! 
deprivation  and  mass  unemployment 
and  not  wanting  those  younger,  who  always 
have  known  comfort,  and  secin-ity,  to  ex- 
perience soul -withering  conditions. 

No  matter  our  understanding  of  the  be- 
liefs which  drive  the  young  to  spit  upon  the 
military,  we  can  remember  proudly  wearing 
the  uniform  In  time  of  national  stress  and 
our  eyesight  is  dimmed  by  tears.  That  for 
which  the  uniform  stood  Is  a  part  of  us. 

We  cannot  get  used  to  sloppy  attire  and 
overgrown  hairiness,  even  though  we  sin- 
cerely believe  that  It  Is  the  inner  person, 
not  ornamentation  and  appearance,  that 
counts.  For  In  our  era,  a  person  was  taught 
to  demonstrate  respect  for  others  by  first  pro- 
viding an  exterior  presence  which  mirrored 
the  inner  self  and  spoke  of  acceptance  of 
the  society  around  us. 

Profane  words  and  obscene  gestures  di- 
rected toward  persons  of  authority,  no  mat- 
ter the  underlying  provocation,  bring  twinges 
of  disapproval,  because  the  long-ago  teaching 
of  democratic  process  and  the  rights  of  the 
majority  are  too  deeply  implanted.  They  are 
a  part  of  us. 

And  you  must  excuse  us  If  we  do  not  com- 
pletely accept  the  premise  that  vandalism 
can  right  an  injustice,  the  proposition  that 
welfare  should  be  a  way  of  life  and  its  own 
end  result,  the  conclusion  that  a  noisy 
minority — no  matter  how  strongly  it  believes 
in  a  given  cause — should  have  the  right  to 
militantly  trample  on  those  who  do  not 
agree,  the  philosophy  that  because  our  sys- 
tem contains  ills,  both  major  and  minor,  that 
It  either  should  be  destroyed  In  Its  entirety 
or  abandoned  for  a  new  start. 

You  must  excuse  us  because  the  past  Is 
too  much  a  part  of  our  beings. 

Perhaps  In  the  years  to  come,  you  will 
understand. 

That  may  be  when  your  offspring  turn  to 
you  and  say,  "Mommy  and  Daddy,  how  come 
you  have  created  such  a  terrible  world  for 
us  to  live  In?  Why  are  you  still  permitting 
people  to  kill  one  another  in  wars?  Why 
are  you  polluting  the  atmosphere?  Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  a  sin  to  have  all  of  these 
possessions  when  others  somewhere  In  the 
world  are  starving?  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
you  do  not  possess  our  Intelligence  to  create 
a  superior  way  of  life.  .  .  ." 

And  then  you  will  attempt  to  explain  that 
the  objectionable  conditions  were  not  en- 
tirely of  your  making;  that  some  were  in- 
herited from  preceding  generations  .  .  . 
that  some  of  the  conditions  might  seem 
wrong  when  viewed  with  black-and-white 
Immaturity,  but  that  with  wisdom  comes  a 
practical  knowledge  that  progress  Is  taken 
a  step  at  a  time  in  an  atmosphere  which 
has  few  blacks  or  whites  but  many  shades 
of  gray.  .  . 

And  you  will  use  your  background  to  doc- 
ument why  your  thinking  is  as  It  Is:  and 
you  will  defend  somewhat  the  evolution  of 
the  makeup  of  your  Imperfect  society  be- 
cause your  Intentions,  though  not  always 
proven  to  be  right  after  a  passage  of  time, 
were  clean  and  pure  In  their  Inception.  .  .  . 

And  you  will  search  for  understanding. 
Tliose  of  us  who  will   not   be   here  when 
your  time  comes  hope  that  you  are  success- 
ful. 
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ELECTRONICS  INDUSTRY 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently privileged  to  attend  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Western  Electronics 
Manuf  £u;turers  Association  at  which  their 
president,  Mr.  R.  C.  Mercure,  discussed 
some  problems  confronting  their  indus- 
try. 

I  include  a  copy  of  his  remarks  for  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues : 

Remarks  by  R.  C.  Mercure 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
I    am    Merc    Mercure,    President    of   WEMA. 

On  behalf  of  the  54  Industry  executives 
who  have  crossed  the  country  to  be  here  to- 
day, I  want  to  welcome  you  to  our  Congres- 
sional Luncheon.  I  also  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Warren  Magnuson  of  Weishlngton  for 
obtaining  the  use  of  this  room  for  us  to- 
day. 

Since  this  is  a  once-a-year  affair,  we  like 
to  keep  It  informal,  with  most  of  the  talk- 
ing being  done  by  you  with  our  Industry 
executives  during  the  reception  and  across 
the  table,  rather  than  by  me  at  the  poditim. 
Therefore,  I  wiU  be  brief. 

WEMA  is  a  trade  association  of  580  com- 
panies in  electronics  manufacturing  and  in- 
formation technology  in  the  thirteen  west- 
ern states. 

Our  members  range  from  small  firms  em- 
ploying literally  a  handful  of  people  to  very 
large  companies.  The  bulk  of  our  member- 
ship Is  best  defined  as  small  to  medium- 
sized  companies  serving  both  government 
and  commercial  m&rkeits. 

Many  WEMA  companies  sell  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers as  well  as  domestically.  And,  let  me 
assure  you  that  in  a  year  such  as  the  one 
we  have  Just  gone  through,  the  ability  of 
some  comfwnles  to  sell  internationally  has 
be«-n  the  dlfTerence  between  life  and  death. 

In  past  years.  WEMA's  government  affairs 
work  centered  almost  exclusively  around  fed- 
eral procurement  matters,  such  as  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement.  Independent  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards. 

We're  not  going  to  drop  our  Interest  In 
working  to  take  some  of  the  paperwork, 
waste  and  frustration  out  of  government 
procurement.  But,  we  have  to  do  much  more 
tlian  simply  focus  on  procurement  Issues. 
We  are  very  concerned  about  our  Industries' 
future  survival  In  a  world  that  Is  much 
broader  than  the  United  States  Government 
market. 

For  example,  this  past  year  has  clearly 
brought  home  the  catastrophic  effects  of 
the  cyclic  natiu«  of  defense  and  space  spend- 
ing. The  high  technology  companies  involved 
In  fulfilling  the  government's  needs — and 
the  people  those  companies  employ — were  hit 
particularly  hard  by  this  shift  In  national 
priorities.  Not  that  there's  anything  wrong 
with  shifting  priorities,  but  the  Immediate 
Impact  of  the  rapid  decline  In  defense  and 
space  budgets,  without  offsetting  programs, 
is  of  great  concern  to  us  all.  A  large  number 
of  people  tu-e  now  stranded  vrith  little  hope 
tnat  the  normal  marketplace  will  be  able  to 
absorb  them  in  the  fields  for  which  they 
were  trained. 

Many  of  you  have  taken  the  lead  In  at- 
tempting to  devise  policies  and  programs 
to  ease  the  shift  In  national  priorities.  We 
applaud  you  for  the  attention  you  have 
given  this  problem.  But,  the  sheer  number 
of  proposals  you  have  submitted  demon- 
etrates  one  thing  cleiwly:  long-range  policy 
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objectives  have  not  been  developed  to  guide 
you  In  your  efforts. 

Recently,  there  has  been  talk  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  of  a  need  for 
a  complete  overhaul  of  the  nation's  science 
and  technology  policy.  Movement  In  this  di- 
rection has  not  yet  developed  Into  a  cohesive 
program,  but  there  Is  one  excellent  pro- 
posal— that  a  national  science  and  tech- 
nology policy  be  stated  and  maintained  as  a 
public  law.  We  think  that  is  an  appropriate 
place  to  start.  Indeed,  we  believe  It  should 
ht-ve  your  Immediate  attention.  If  there  had 
been  such  a  policy  five  years  ago.  It  might 
have  been  possible  to: 

( 1 )  Alleviate  or  minimize  the  effect*  of  to- 
day's aerospace  and  defense  cutbacks; 

(2)  Zero  In  on  domestic  problem-solving 
and  create  a  market  for  new  electronic  hard- 
ware and  computer  software  years  before  the 
need  became  urgent; 

(3)  Prevent  government  cutbacks  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering  research  at  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country. 

The  WEMA  Board  of  Directors  this  month 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  that  this 
Association  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  science  and  technology  pwllcy. 

As  a  first  step.  I  will  shortly  be  calling  to- 
gether the  leaders  of  our  Industries  In  the 
West  to  ask  their  views  on  what  the  objec- 
tives of  a  national  science  and  technology 
policy  should  be  and  how  those  objectives 
might  be  achieved. 

You  will  be  hearing  more  from  us  on  this 
Issue.  This  Is  not  Just  industry's  problem,  nor 
it  Is  Just  Government's  problem.  It  Is  our 
problem,  and  Government  and  Industry  mi^t 
work  together  to  cope  with  it. 

The  second  general  matter  I  want  to  touch 
upon  today  Is  our  Industries'  Involvement 
and  stake  In  the  International  marketplace. 
Like  everyone  else,  our  companies  face  com- 
petition from  foreign  manufacturers.  Most 
of  us  have  been  successful  In  maintaining  a 
technological  lead  over  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. As  a  result,  our  companies  have  been 
able — so  far — to  Increase  their  International 
sales  every  year. 

But  we  live  In  a  tough  competitive  world — 
a  world  In  which  the  comfortable  technologi- 
cal gap  that  we  enjoyed  for  so  long  has  or  is 
being  closed  rapidly  by  other  Industrial  na- 
tions. In  part,  this  is  a  result  of  a  conscious 
government/Industry  cooperative  effort  by 
our  foreign  competitors.  This  International- 
ly-oriented government/industry  partnership 
Is  best  exemplified  by  the  Japanese. 

Here's  how  It  looks  to  us.  The  available 
evidence  makes  It  clear  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  as  a  major  policy  the  shift- 
ing of  resources  towards  the  production  of 
high  technology  products.  Including  many 
Items  produced  by  our  western  companies. 
Today  our  computer  Indtistry  Is  preparing 
for  the  Invasion  of  Japanese  computers  Into 
the  U.S. 

The  high-technology  sector  of  Japanese  in- 
dustry Is  especially  well  protected  from  n.S. 
competition.  Japan's  average  duty  on  higher 
technology  Items  Is  almoet  10%  greater  than 
on  low  technology  products.  By  contrast.  In 
the  United  States  the  average  duty  on  higher 
technology  products  Is  substantially  below 
that  on  low  technology  products. 

It's  the  same  with  non-tariff  barriers.  Most 
of  Japan's  remaining  restrictions  are  on  such 
Items  as  computers  and  other  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment.  These  are  the  types  of 
high-technology  products  In  which  the 
United  States  has  been  the  world  leader. 
There  are  very  few  Japanese  Import  restric- 
tions on  lower  technology  manufactured 
goods.  As  somebody  said  In  the  recent  Time 
Magazine  article,  a  United  States  company 
can  build  a  factory  In  Japan  to  make  wooden 
sandals.  But,  computers — no  way! 

On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  quantitative  re- 
strictions and  other  non-tariff  trade  barriers 
give  no  differential  to  high  technology  prod- 
ucts. 
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Japanese  Industrial  development  laws  give 
financial  aid  to  Industries  which  promise 
high  growth  or  which  have  large  research 
and  development  expenditures.  This  help 
may  take  a  number  of  forms,  including  tax 
incentives  and  long-term  loans  at  low  In- 
terest rates.  It  doesnt  happen  here,  even 
though  our  foreign  trade  has  worried  the 
last  two  administrations. 

I  raise  these  points  to  Illustrate  the  type 
of  government/industry  cooperation  our 
companies  are  competing  with  Internatlon- 
aUy.  When  we  compare  the  Japanese  poli- 
cies— or,  for  that  matter,  the  policies  of  any 
of  our  other  Western  Eiu-opean  competitors 
with  oiir  own — it  becomes  clear — at  least  to 
those  of  us  in  Industry — that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  coherent  trade  policy 
designed  to  stimulate  exports  or  even  to  en- 
ootirage  reciprocity  in  our  trading  relations 
with  other  countries.  Rather,  our  trade  poli- 
cies for  too  long  have  evolved  from  diplo- 
matic meetings,  motivated  mainly  by  politi- 
cal policy  considerations  and  wholly  divorced 
from  economic  realities. 

These  are  tough  times.  Cutbacks  In  fed- 
eral spending  and  a  general  softness  in  the 
economy  have  caused  severe  unemployment 
Bind  economic  problems  throughout  our 
coimtry.  We  in  the  West  have  been  especially 
hard  hit,  as  you  know.  Right  now,  both  Gov- 
ernment and  Indtistry  should  be  looking  for 
ways  to  build  up  our  sales  in  International 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  ne- 
gotiating In  a  no-nonsense  way  for  reciproc- 
ity with  our  trading  jjartners.  Specifically, 
what  can  be  done?  It  is  our  view  that  our 
country  should  move  to : 

(1)  Reduce  U.S.  unilateral  controls  ov« 
trade  In  peaceful  goods  with  Eastern  Europe 
to  the  level  applied  to  our  major  trading 
partners; 

(2)  Insure  that  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
our  Government's  only  commercial  financing 
facility,  has  the  capabUity  flexibility  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  business; 

(3)  Push  U.S.  participation  in  the  Euro- 
pean Multipartite  Accord; 

(4)  Enact  legislation  enabling  the  forma- 
tion of  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
porations; 

(5)  Give  the  President  the  authority  to 
conduct  aggressive  trade  negotiations  to 
knock  down  import  barriers  of  other 
countries. 

Action  like  this  will  go  a  long  way  to  in- 
sure that  our  industries  continue  to  com- 
pete internationally  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  at  home. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  attention.  We  appreciate  your 
being  here  with  us  today.  I  hope  you  have 
found  this  gathering  to  be  a  pleasant  one, 
and  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
again  next  year. 


PRESIDENT  NLXON  IS  KEEPING 
HIS  WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  3,600  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969,  there  were  532,500 
Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  255,700 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 
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REVENUE  SHARING  THAT  WORKS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing,  and  the  various 
proposals  which  would  Implement  that 
concept,  are  certainly  among  the  most 
important  matters  to  be  considered  and 
debated  by  the  92d  Congress.  The  intri- 
cacies and  complexities  of  the  problem 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  revenue  sharing  is  incretis- 
ingly  being  made  into  one  of  the  most 
visible  and  popular  political  issues  of 
the  day,  with  potentially  unfortimate 
results.  For  the  reformation  of  our  in- 
tolerable welfare  system  will  never  be 
accomplished — nor  will  the  crises  in  our 
cities  be  ended,  or  the  survival  of  our 
rural  areas  be  insured — through  sim- 
plistic political  slogans  or  easy,  though 
popular  programs.  As  we  have  learned 
so  often  in  the  past,  our  Nation's  great 
problems  will  only  be  solved  by  solid 
hard  work  from  leaders  who  are  able  not 
only  to  acknowledge  the  difflculties  of 
the  problems  but  also  to  overcome  those 
difficulties  with  creative  and  compre- 
hensive programs  that  will  really  work. 

This  week  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  beginning  its  consideration  of 
revenue  sharing.  At  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  lead  article  of  the  May  29  New  Re- 
public, entitled  "Revenue  Sharing  That 
Works."  It  points  once  again  to  the  fact 
that  Senator  EDiruND  Muskie  of  Maine 
is  providing  the  kind  of  thorough  and 
creatively  positive  leadership  in  domes- 
tic affairs  that  this  country  so  badly 
needs.  I  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

Reventjx  Sharing  That  Works 

The  Admlnlfitratlon  has  been  given  too 
little  credit  for  the  political  shrewdness  of 
Its  revenue-sharing  plan.  It  casts  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  role  of  rescuer  of  the  states  and 
cities  from  a  dire  fate,  a  modern-day  Disraeli 
etlectlng  fundamental  reform  and  restoring 
the  federal  as  well  as  ttscal  balance.  It  allows 
him  to  use  the  phrase  "power  to  the  people" 
with  only  the  faintest  blush — and  aU  wlfti 
minimum  budgetary  Impact,  at  best  (6  bil- 
lion In  "new"  money.  Most  Important,  it  has 
great  potential  for  the  onrushlng  presidential 
campaign.  Mr.  Nixon  has  come  to  realize 
that  the  cities,  and  more  recently  the  large 
Industrial  states,  are  starving.  He  knows  that 
those  who  starve  do  not  too  closely  examine 
the  nutritional  content  of  a  crust  of  bread. 
He  knows  also  that  the  Congress  is  not 
eager  to  cede  Its  control  over  the  spending 
of  any  federal  dollar.  Revenue  sharing,  then, 
offers  the  chance  to  divide  the  congressional 
Democrat*  (including  virtually  all  of  the 
serious  1972  contenders)  from  their  needful 

brethren  in  the  statehouses  and  city  halls 

emd  to  conquer. 

In  March,  this  potential  seemed  to  have 
been  realized  at  the  expense  of  one  Demo- 
cratic challenger.  The  occasion  was  a  legis- 
lative conference  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  trs  Conference  of  Mayors.  The  800 
mayors  had  arrived  In  Washington  with  a 
well-formulated  position.  They  favored  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  with  Its  promise  of 
an  Initial  $5  billion  m  strlngless  aid.  This 
was  not  surprising,  since  their  two  organiza- 
tions had  been  "closely  consulted"  In  formu- 
lation of  the  plan;  they  considered  the  auto- 
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matlc  pass-through  of  nearly  half  the 
amount  to  localities  ( with  mayors  and  coun- 
ty officials  free  to  negotiate  an  even  larger 
cut  from  their  governors)  a  signal  victory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mayors  were  sus- 
picious of  the  President's  so-called  special 
revenue-sharing  proposals,  since  they  would 
terminate  some  urban  grant  programs  and 
consolidate  others  In  six  broad  categories, 
with  a  net  gain  to  the  Impoverished  cities 
of  only  a  single  billion  at  most. 

The  March  session  was  more  rally  than 
conference.  Walter  Heller,  a  certified  Demo- 
cratic economist  and  pre-Nlxonlan  parent  of 
revenue  sharing,  delivered  a  stump  speech, 
branding  anyone  opposed  to  the  idea  as  a  foe 
of  federalism  and  doubter  of  provincial  wis- 
dom. Vice  President  Agnew  attacked  those 
who  would  play  politics  with  so  sacred  a  sub- 
ject, singling  out  WUbur  Mills'  proposal  for 
federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs  as  a  "red 
herring"  Both  drew  hearty  applause.  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie.  In  a  luncheon  speech,  drew 
something  else. 

He  began  by  saying,  soberly.  "I  know  many 
of  you  support  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing,  and  so  do  I."  He  pointed  out  that  he 
had  introduced  a  revenue-sharing  bill  last 
year.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not 
support  a  plan  which  would  "gut  essential 
categorical  aid  programs."  which  "falls  to 
allocate  funds  for  the  cities  which  need  them 
most."  and  which  "provides  Inadequate  safe- 
guards against  the  use  of  funds  to  perpetuate 
discrimination."  Therefore,  he  did  not  sup- 
port the  Administration  plan,  which,  he 
noted,  would  provide  rich  Beverly  Hills  with 
twice  as  much  money  per  capita  as  broken- 
down  New  York  and  four  times  as  much  as 
Cleveland.  He  expressed  "serious  doubts"  that 
a  "meaningful  program  of  revenue  sharing" 
could  get  through  the  present  Congress  and 
counseled  support  of  a  federal  welfare  take- 
over. The  mayors'  reaction  was  swift  and 
critical.  The  welfare  takeover  would  benefit 
only  a  handful  of  cities;  they  all  need  help. 
Immediately;  they  don't  expect  their  friends 
to  quibble  over  its  precise  form. 

Senator  Muskle's  Initial  response  was  to 
smooth  things  over  at  a  private  meeting  with 
Philadelphia's  James  Tate,  president  of  the 
Conference  of  Mayors.  His  more  substantive 
response  came  May  6  when  he  reintroduced 
his  own  revenue-sharing  bill  with  modifica- 
tions. The  bUl  got  leas  attention  than  it  de- 
serves. For  together  with  other  Muskie  Initi- 
atives In  Congress  it  constitutes  not  Just  a 
solid  Democratic  alternative  to  the  Admin- 
istration propoeals  but  the  beginnings  of  an 
adequate  federal  program. 

The  Muskie  bill  retains  the  guarantee  of 
automatic  aid  to  states  and  cities,  which  Is 
the  essence  of  revenue-sharlng's  appeal  to 
those  who  are  tired  of  pleading  with  one 
grudging  Congress  after  another.  WhUe 
Nixon  would  give  cities  and  states  1.3  per- 
cent of  federal  Income-tax  revenues.  Muskie 
adds  to  this  federal  dollars  in  the  amount  of 
10  percent  of  aggregate  state  Income-tax  col- 
lections. This  pute  another  blUlon  into  the 
pot  the  first  year,  as  well  as  tying  future 
amounts  to  how  heavily  states  tax  them- 
selves. But  Muskle's  plan  goes  on  to  weight 
the  amount  localities  would  receive  on  a 
scale  that  takes  into  account  both  the  In- 
cidence of  poverty  and  the  level  of  public 
assistance  payments.  And  It  adds  a  nondis- 
crimination string  In  the  form  of  a  mecha- 
nism for  individual  or  class  action  suits 
against  offending  Jurisdictions. 

Muskle's  blU  is  offered  as  a  supplement  to 
categorical  aid  programs,  not  a  substitute 
for  them.  His  Introductory  remarks  deline- 
ated the  functions  such  programs  should 
serve:  "Revenue  sharing  Is  needed  because 
the  distribution  of  Income  and  wealth  varies 
so  widely  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  vast  differences  In  the  tax-paying  abili- 
ties of  the  various  communities  across  the 
nation."  "At  the  same  time."  he  went  on. 
"we  must  continue  and  expand  federal  cate- 
gorical  assistance.   These  programs  are  dl- 
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rected  at  critical  problems,  national  in  scope, 
which  must  be  attacked  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment because  the  states  and  localities 
alone  cannot  deal  with  them  or  have  not 
dealt  with  them  effectively  In  the  past. 

Sen.  Muskie  still  supports  a  federal  wel- 
fare takeover,  again  recognizing  that  poverty 
like  so  many  other  problems  called  "urban" 
Is  national  In  scale.  It  Is  this  fact  which 
makes  strlngless  revenue  sharing  not  Just 
Inadequate  as  the  major  urban  assistance 
device,  but  dangerous.  For  It  perpetuates  the 
cities'  responsibility  for  paying  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  society's  bills,  and  It  makes 
the  remedying  of  our  most  critical  domestic 
Ills  a  matter  of  state  and  local  option,  while 
reducing   Incentives   for   remedial    action. 

The  mayors  are  beset  by  a  battery  of  con- 
flicting claims  upwn  their  attention  and  re- 
sources. The  political  clout  of  the  urban  poor 
and  minorities  Is  rarely  powerful  enough  to 
compete  vrith  that  of  rival  claimants.  There 
are  far  iBu-ger  constituencies  behind  better 
street  paving  and  larger  police  forces  than 
behind  welfare  reform  or  compensatory  edu- 
cation. This  competition  Is  getting  increas- 
ingly bitter.  The  white  working  class,  espe- 
cially In  the  Industrial  cities  of  the  North- 
east. Is  flexing  Its  muscles  and  voicing  genu- 
ine grievances.  Its  Increasingly  militant  re- 
sistance to  "singling  out"  others  for  atten- 
tion, combined  with  the  decline  in  the  pa- 
tience and  "reasonableness"  of  long-deprived 
minorities  Is  a  new  fuse  on  the  urban  time 
bomb. 

The  President  would  simply  throw  money 
Into  this  pit  and  let  the  contending  groups 
scramble  for  it.  The  effect  would  be  to  remove 
the  protective  shelter  of  federal  restrictions 
from  those  mayors — and  there  are  many — 
who  understand  that  the  plight  of  the  poor 
and  of  minorities  Is  the  most  urgent  they 
confront.  With  this  shelter,  of  course,  come 
webs  of  federal  administrative  strings,  which 
Is  another  reason  for  the  mayors'  fondness 
for  general  revenue  sharing. 

The  Democratic  mayors  and  governors  (and 
John  Lindsay,  too)  can  continue  beating 
what  Wilbur  MUls  has  certified  to  be  a  dead 
horse.  Or  they  can  try  to  rally  the  Democrats 
behind  a  comprehensive  program  of  fiscal 
reform.  Including:  (1)  revenue  faring 
weighted  according  to  both  tax  effort  and 
need:  (2)  expansion  and  consolidation  of 
existing  grants-in-aid;  and  (3)  federal  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  for  welfare  and 
other  poverty-related  services.  The  Muskie 
Initiatives  offer  the  structural  skelton  for 
such  a  program.  They  will  not  In  themselves, 
as  he  acknowledges,  "reverse  the  order  of  our 
national  priorities."  Nor  woiUd  they  use  the 
full  leverage  of  federal  revenues  to  effect 
state  and  local  reform.  But  they  would,  as 
modestly  claimed,  provide  "a  logical  and 
workable  beginning  toward  correcting  the  fis- 
cal Imbalance  In  our  system." 


CRITICISM    OF    RETRAINING    PRO- 
GRAM UNJUSTIFIED 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

Of    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  yesterday  In  a 
statement  entitled  "Another  Labor  De- 
partment Failure."  made  several  state- 
ments critical  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  help  the  unemployed  aerospace 
and  defense  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  which  is  deserving  of  com- 
ment. 

It  was  stated  that:  First,  "we  are 
training  and  educating  people  for  jobs 
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that  do  not  exist."  and  second,  that  the 
program  being  set  up  is  too  expensive 
when  compared  with  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act.  Both  of  these  conclusions 
reflect  an  apparent  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  administration's  efforts  and  a 
lack  of  imderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem. 

Massive  unemployment  among  pro- 
fessionals, for  example,  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians,  in  certain 
well-defined  areas  is  a  unique  and  highly 
complex  problem  deserving  of  special 
attention. 

The  expense  involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration s  program — $42  million  to  retrain 
and  place  about  10.000  engineers  and 
scientists — is  very  reasonable,  especially 
when  compared  to  that  contained  in  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  which  calls 
for  close  to  a  billion  dollars  to  create 
150,000  federally  subsidized  public  jobs. 

By  retraining  for  specific  job  openings 
which  are  available,  there  is  no  need  for 
Federal  subsidization  of  public  jobs.  This 
has  the  following  results:  First,  addi- 
tional private  and  public  funds  out  of 
existing  revenues  are  put  into  circula- 
tion; second,  the  skills  of  these  talented 
people  are  used  in  a  productive  fashion; 
£md  third.  Federal  tax  revenues  will  In- 
crease significantly  because  the  Jobs  they 
will  fill  have  to  be  at  a  salary  of  at  least 
$10,000  per  year. 

Second,  contrary  to  what  was  stated 
yesterday,  the  program  set  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration does  train  for  existing  jobs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment does  not  make  a  grant  under  the 
program  unless  a  specific  job  opening  is 
found  for  the  trainee,  and  the  jobs  exist. 
Paradoxically,  there  are  surpluses  of  en- 
gineers in  some  fields  while  there  are 
shortages  of  engineers  in  other  fields.  As 
of  this  month,  there  are  over  5,000  un- 
filled engineering  jobs  ranging  through 
75  occupational  classifications  around 
the  country.  There  are  just  the  jobs  that 
we  know  are  unfilled.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  untold  thousands  of  jobs  not 
listed  with  the  State  employment  serv- 
ices, and  does  not  include  the  thousands 
of  jobs  that  are  opening  up  daily  in  the 
new  fields  of  highway  safety,  urban  re- 
newal, pollution  control  in  general,  wa- 
ter pollution  control  in  particular,  and 
the  health  services.  These  are  all  fields 
in  which  the  skills  and  background  of 
these  people  are  needed  and  can  be 
utilized. 


*NO!"  TO  LOCKHEED 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
brief  tenure  as  a  Member  of  this  distin- 
guished body  I  have  yet  to  see  any  pro- 
posal so  patently  absurd,  nor  one  which 
has  made  me  more  angry  than  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  $250  million 
loan  guarantee  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Co.  Such  a  proposal  is  absolutely  inde- 
fensible. If  the  administration  really  has 
$250  million  it  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  It  ought  to  invest  in  a  few  loans 
to  save  the  farms  and  small  businesses 
of  States  Uke  South  Dakota. 
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What  kind  of  free  enterprise  It  Is  to 
guarantee  loans  to  companies  whose  rec- 
ord of  consistent  failure  is  their  only 
recommendation?  What  obligation  does 
the  American  taxpayer  have  to  rescue 
Lockheed's  $100,000  salaried  executives 
from  the  results  of  their  proven  incom- 
petence? What  does  the  taxpayer  owe 
Lockheed,  when  its  top  executive  admits 
doing  business  on  the  borderline  of 
bankruptcy,  because,  as  he  put  it: 

If  a  corporation  Is  big  enough,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  rescue  It  from  financial  dis- 
aster. 

I  cannot  hope  to  list  all  of  the  many 
arguments  against  this  proposal,  but  the 
most  glaring  reason  for  my  voting 
against  the  proposal  is  the  fact  that 
every  time  I  drive  down  a  county  high- 
way or  up  a  main  street  in  South  I>akota 
I  see  deserted  farmhouses,  abandoned 
stores,  and  once  prosperous  business  es- 
tablishments lying  empty.  These  sights 
represent  the  crushed  dreams  of  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents.  They  tell  the 
story  of  the  famUy  which  lost  its  home 
because  it  could  not  get  a  loan.  They 
show  what  happens  to  the  young  farmer 
who  did  not  have  any  Federal  money 
standing  behind  his  loan  at  the  local 
bank.  How  do  you  explain  to  a  man  why 
Lockheed  should  get  $250  million  to 
save  it  from  bankruptcy,  when  he  can- 
not get  even  $2,500  to  save  his  family's 
home.  I  cannot  explain  that,  and  I  in- 
tend to  oppose  any  loan  guarantee  to 
Lockheed  with  all  the  energy  at  my 
command. 


A  COMMENTARY  BY  HARRY 
NADLEY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. June  5.  the  Nation  will  mark  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of 
a  great  American,  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

One  year  ago  this  week  a  local  Phila- 
delphia columnist  invoked  the  memory  of 
the  fallen  Senator  to  ask  some  serious 
and  troubling  questions  about  where  we 
have  traveled  as  a  people  and  a  society 
since  the  Senator's  assassination. 

The  column  appeared  in  the  Northeast 
Times  newspapers  in  my  Philadelphia 
Congressional  District.  It  was  written  by 
Hairy  Nadley  who  has  conducted  his 
"Scene  Around"  column  for  a  number  of 
years  in  commimity  newspapers,  most  re- 
cently in  the  Times  chain  with  a  com- 
bined circulation  of  more  than  102,500. 

As  we  mark  this  third  anniversary  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  assassination,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  this  very  thought- 
ful commentary  by  Mr.  Nadley: 

SCXNE    AaOTJND 

(By  Harry  Nadley) 
We  would  like  to  dedicate  this  column  to 
memory  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  who 
was  cut  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet  12:16 
ajn.,  June  5,  1968.  Two  years  have  passed 
since  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  killed, 
less  than  five  years  after  the  assassination  of 
his  older  brother.  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
As  we  look  back  in  retrospect  we   wonder 
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what  type  of  accomplishments  have  been 
made  since  that  time. 

We  recently  re«wl  a  proverb.  "It  Is  wisdom 
to  know  others.  It  Is  enllghtment  to  know 
one's  self."  and  we  believe  that  this  Is  where 
a  great  deal  of  our  faults  are  evolved.  We 
have  spoken  to  many  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  with  the  objective  of  discovering 
"Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  Many  of  the 
answers  we  have  received  seem  to  narrow 
down  to  one  word  that  our  generation  keepe 
fostering.  That  word  U  "hate  "  It  is  infec- 
tious, infiammatory  and  wUl  continue  to 
bring  on  the  world's  problems  and  Ills.  The 
dlcUonary  describes  "hate"  as  an  Intense  dis- 
like, as  an  antagonism,  or  as  a  repugnance. 
It  does  not  describe  the  word  as  an  excuse 
for  killing,  burning  or  fighting  against  law 
and  order.  It  seems  to  us  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  to  a  l>etter  modern  world  of 
automation  we  are  faUlng.  We  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  trying  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  yet  we 
haven't  discovered  a  way  of  living  in  peace, 
and  without  mystery  on  earth.  Poverty  and 
sluBisr  breed  violence  and  crime  and  Is  a 
source  of  our  nation's  distress.  What  have  we 
accomplished  about  these  conditions  over  the 
years,  and  more  Important,  when  are  we 
going  to  do  something  about  them?  We  think 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  would  have  been 
proud  of  all  of  us  if  he  knew  his  death  had 
not  been  in  vain,  but  the  beginning  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  brighter  America  for  the  future. 

Inevitably,  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
our  younger  generation.  What  can  we  expect 
from  them  when  they  are  brought  up  In  a 
society  where  morality,  violence,  prejudice 
and  the  use  of  drugs  could  be  a  part  of  their 
everyday  life?  For  example,  there  are  tele- 
vision shows  where  shooting,  killing  and 
blood  are  taken  In  stride  by  adults  as  a  part 
of  entertainment  for  their  youngsters.  There 
are  also  motion  pictures  that  are  absolutely 
sickening  in  their  Ideas  and  motives,  and  are 
manufactured  by  producers  Just  to  make 
that  almighty  "buck".  Among  them  are  the 
so-called  films  that  show  nudity  and  sex  In 
Its  most  degrading  and  decadent  forms. 
Youngsters  must  be  18  years  of  age  to  be 
admitted,  but  aren't  these  young  people  our 
citizen  s  of  tomorrow?  Another  thorn  In  our 
modern  way  of  living  Is  the  matter  of  guns. 
We  have  really  progressed  over  the  years  In 
our  society,  where  If  two  Individuals  have 
an  argument,  there  Is  always  the  chance  one 
of  them  win  pull  out  a  gun  and  kill  the 
other.  Ouns  seem  to  be  the  easiest  objects  to 
possess  since  the  wild  west  days.  Holdup  men 
and  murderers  seem  to  have  them  by  the 
dozens.  Individuals  keep  them  at  home  where 
they  can  explode  any  moment  especially 
when  their  children  seeing  the  shooting  on 
television  and  movie  screens,  think  they  are 
toys  and  kill  or  malm  themselves.  Why  all 
the  controversy  about  gun  laws?  They  are 
needed,  and  people  are  asking  for  them 
especially  in  the  light  of  so  many  cata- 
strophic occurrences.  There  is  no  Immediate 
cure  for  many  of  our  problems,  but  we  have 
to  start  somewhere,  and  soon.  We  know  we 
learn  by  living  and  experience,  and  we  hope 
that  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  two 
years  ago.  will  now  help  us  to  remember  some 
of  the  Ideals  he  stood  for. 


POLITICIAN  WATCHING 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  polit- 
ical scene  is  becoming  more  active  every 
day  as  the  presidential  elections  near. 
Last  week  the  Democratic  aspirants  were 
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joined  by  Senator  Httbert  Humphrey.  As 
one  who  is  actively  partisan  and  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  I  was  heartened  by 
this  development. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a  war- 
rior highly  quaiuaed  to  enter  the  presi- 
dential arena.  He  is  battle  tested  and 
experienced.  As  a  candidate,  he  will  add 
much  to  the  campaign  for  our  party's 
nomination.  His  knowledge  and  vast 
background  of  public  service  added  to 
his  rare  good  humor  and  exceptional 
ability  to  express  his  views  wiU  add  great 
zest,  initiative,  and  new  ideas  to  the  con- 
test. Clearly,  he  is  a  formidable  spokes- 
man to  challenge  the  validity  of  the 
policies  of  the  present  administration.  If 
nominated,  he  will  be  an  able  advocate  of 
our  party's  program.  We  cannot  forget 
that  in  the  last  presidential  election 
Senator  Humphrey  received  42.7  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  while  the  winner  re- 
ceived 43.4  percent,  a  difference  of  less 
than  1  percent. 

An  editorial  in  Monday's  Washington 
Evening  Star  commented  on  the  sport  of 
"politician   watching."   I  commend   the 
article,  which  follows,  to  my  colleagues: 
The  Watching  Season 
There  are  all  Unds  of  spectator  sports. 
There's  TV-watchlng,  a  soporific  catch-all 
that  encompasses  golf,  baseball,  game  shows, 
football,  horseraclng,  vintage  movies,  roller 
derbies   and   soap   operas — Just   about  every 
human   undertaking.   For  those   who  prefer 
a  degree  of  personal  involvement,  there  Is 
bird-watching.  Others,  despite  the  Inroads  of 
unisex  and  women's  lib,  still  practice  the  an- 
cient art  of  glrl-watchlng. 

But,  for  ourselves,  nothing  holds  a  candle 
to  the  sport  of  poUtlclan-watchlng. 

For  the  poUtlclan-watcher.  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  the  advent  of  the  presi- 
dential hopeful  pre-prlmary  maneuvering 
season.  That's  when  the  would-be  Presidents 
of  the  non-White  House  party  gather  at  the 
starting  line.  Jockeying  for  positions,  vying 
for  attention  with  practice  starts  and  vfrarm- 
up  sprints,  floating  trial  ballons  and  testing 
a  fascinating  variety  of  political  ploys. 
That  season  Is  now  up)on  us. 
There  has,  to  be  sure,  been  some  prema- 
ture strutting  going  on  for  a  while.  George 
McGovern  has  been  out  on  the  track  Jogging 
doggedly  around  for  some  time  now.  But  his 
entry  was  so  unadorned,  so  devoid  of  tactical 
finesse  that  It  has  attracted  oalnlmal  atten- 
tion. The  front-running  Democrats,  Ken- 
nedy and  Muskle.  have  relied  solely  on  the 
strategy  of  reluctance  (Kennedy  really  seems 
to  mean  It) .  so  that  public  Interest  In  their 
activities  has  been  kept  well  under  control. 
But  now  the  waiting  la  over.  The  long  sea- 
son of  fascination  has  begun,  ushered  In  by 
the  familiar  figure  of  Hubert  Horatio  Hum- 
phrey. 

Humphrey  chose  his  60th  birthday  to  come 
bounding  back,  stopping  Just  short  of  a 
formal  announcement  of  candidacy,  but 
making  it  clear  that  that  detail  would  be 
taken  care  of  at  the  most  tactically  advan- 
tageous moment.  It  was  a  typical  Humphrey 
performance,  exuberant,  loquacious,  confi- 
dent and  candid. 

There  are  those  among  the  Democrats  who 
are  much  less  than  enthusiastic  about  Hum- 
phrey's re-emergence.  Some  groans  have  been 
heard  from  those  who  visualize,  should  Hum- 
phrey be  nomlated.  a  re -run  of  the  1968  race. 
They  should  spare  themselves  the  anticipa- 
tory agony. 

Without  undertaking  to  predict  nominees. 
It's  safe  to  say  that  If  it  should  turn  out  to 
be  Humphrey  and  Nixon,  neither  would  be 
the  same  man  as  when  they  last  met.  This 
time,  there  would  be  four  years  of  the  Nixon 
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presidency  for  one  to  run  on  and  for  the 
other  to  attack.  This  time,  Humphrey  would 
be  clear  of  the  long  shadow  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. Last  time  the  race  was  close.  This  time, 
It  could  also  l>e  Interesting. 

But  whatever  happens.  If  the  Humphrey 
bid  gets  no  further  than  the  pre-prlmary 
push.  It's  good  to  have  him  back.  If  nothing 
more,  the  smiling  warrior  will  shake  up  the 
lethargic  pack  of  hopefuls.  And  he  will  re- 
store to  the  sport  of  politician-watching  Its 
traditional  and  rightful  fascination. 


June  2,  1971 


THE    SOCIALIST   WORKERS    PARTY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP    CALUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mary 
McGrory  wrote  on  May  21,  1971: 

Most  people  outside  HISC  (House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security)  dont  know  II  the 
Socialist  Workers  are  socialists  or  workers 
first. 

Neither  does  Miss  McGrory,  judging 
from  the  rest  of  the  column  from  which 
the  above  is  taken.  However,  she  is  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  there  is  a  general  lack 
of  public  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  goals  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Par- 
ty—SWP. 

This  lack  of  public  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  SWP  is  the  reason  that  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  warn- 
ings that  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition— NPAC — the  organization  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  the  April  24 
demonstrations  in  Washington,  was 
dominated  by  the  SWP,  did  not  seem  to 
cause  much  consternation  among  non- 
Communists  supporting  this  action.  The 
startling  revelation  by  the  committee 
2  weeks  ago  that  the  only  two  persons 
authorized  to  sign  checks  for  NPAC  were 
SWP  members  Sydney  R,  Stapelton  and 
Patricia  Grogan,  and  that  the  man  ap- 
parently in  charge  of  the  NPAC  Head- 
quarters in  Washington  was  Fred  Hal- 
stead,  SWP  candidate  for  president  in 
1968,  made  very  little  impression  because 
most  people  just  do  not  know  what  the 
SWP  actually  is. 

In  1938,  Leon  Trotsky  and  his  follow- 
ers founded  the  "Fourth  International." 
Trotsky  had  been  generally  regarded  as 
being  second  only  to  Lenin  during  the 
Bolshevik  seizure  of  power  in  Russia 
through  the  coup  of  1917.  When  Lenin 
died,  a  power  struggle  between  Trotsky 
and  Stalin  for  control  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion developed.  Although  there  was  vir- 
tually no  basic  diflference  between  Stalin 
and  Trotsky  as  far  as  their  mutually 
shared  goal  of  extending  Communist 
domination  over  the  entire  planet  went, 
it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  in  a  dictatorship 
there  can  be  only  one  dictator.  Trotsky 
lost  the  battle  for  control  and  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  power  struggle  between  Trotsky 
and  Stalin  was  reflected  In  the  American 
branch  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States.  When  Trotsky  lost  out  in  Russia 
a  group  of  his  followers  in  the  American 
party  was  purged.  In  1938.  some  of  these 
former  party  members  along  with  James 


Cannon  and  others  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  CPUSA  in  1928  for  "Trot- 
sky! te  leanings,"  formed  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  as  the  American  branch 
of  the  Fourth  International. 

Thus  the  SWP  was  established  by 
Communists  pledged  to  the  overthrow 
of  free  government  everywhere  and  its 
replacement  by  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
The  only  substantial  difference  between 
SWP  Leninists  and  the  Leninists  work- 
ing directly  for  the  Soviet  Union  was  that 
the  former  preferred  Trotsky  to  Stalin, 
like  preferring  cyanide  to  arsenic,  and 
had  no  national  base  of  operations  from 
which  to  work.  Someone  once  paradoxi- 
cally characterized  SWP  members  as 
"foreign  agents  without  a  country." 

The  objective  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  Fourth  International  is.  as  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  has  pointed  out.  to  commu- 
nize  America.  The  SWP  in  the  United 
States  supports  and  works  toward  the 
goals  periodically  set  out  for  the  World 
Communist  Movement  by  Moscow,  while 
at  the  same  time  criticizing  the  Soviet- 
controlled  parties.  They  hope  that  they, 
rather  than  the  Moscow-directed  Reds, 
will  be  able  to  seize  power  when  the  time 
comes.  To  date,  they  have  been  notably 
imsuccessful.  ending  up  on  the  top  of  the 
liquidation  list  when  the  Moscow  Com- 
munists take  over. 

Ever  hopeful,  however,  the  SWP  con- 
tinues to  work  in  support  of  Communist 
revolutionary  warfare  campaigns  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations  and  against  the 
main  enemy  of  Communists  every- 
where— the  United  States  of  America. 
Although  cited  by  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  in  1947  as  "subversive  and  Com- 
munist" the  SWP  has  been  able  to  gain 
control  over  substantial  segments  of  the 
"peace"  movement  because  of  public 
ignorance  of  Its  real  aims  and  tight  or- 
ganizational discipline. 

The  "peace"  the  SWP  is  actually  work- 
ing for  behind  facades  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Action  Coalition,  is  the 
hush  which  falls  over  the  lives  of  men 
living  under  total  despotism. 


WALDIE   REPORT   TO 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recenUy 
completed  my  Newsletter  No.  4. 1  Include 
that  newsletter  as  part  of  my  present 
remarks : 

Waldie  Report  to   Ck)NSTrrtrENTS 

INDOCHINA 

I  have  delayed  reporting  in  detail  my  re- 
cent Indochina  trip  where  I  spent  10  days 
and  at  private  expense  in  the  company  of 
Congressman  McCloskey  visiting  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  because  I  wished  to  digest  the 
core  of  that  experience  and  relate  it  as  con- 
cisely as  possible. 

Any  observations  must  be  Judged  as  to 
their  validity  with  full  knowledge  of  pre- 
conceived opinions  of  the  observer.  I  freely 
admit  to  a  strongly  held  opinion  dating  from 
1967  that  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  was  a 
never-ending   tragedy   for   our    Country   as 
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well  as  Vietnam,  and  I  eo  conveyed  that  view 
to  my  constituents  and  to  President  Johnson. 

I  had  a  reference  point  from  which  to 
Judge  "progress"  of  our  effort  In  Vietnam, 
namely  an  11 -day  trip  I  made  alone  to  South 
Vietnam  In  1968,  but  that  reference  point 
was  not  too  clear  since  It  occurred  Immedi- 
ately after  the  1968  Tet  Offensive  when  the 
country  was  hard  hit  by  the  Communist 
forces. 

Nonetheless,  given  those  background  qual- 
ifications, I  sought  to  ascertain  two  things: 

(1)  The  military  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
and  the  effectiveness  of  Vletnamlzatlon,  and 

(2)  What  Is  the  nature  of  the  American  ef- 
fort In  Laos  and  how  does  that  affect  the 
South  Vietnam  war? 

THE     MILFTABT    SITUATION    IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

I  asked  every  American  Military  man,  from 
the  Generals  to  the  Privates,  "What,  In  your 
opinion,  will  be  the  probabilities  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  defending  themselves 
when  all  American  military  jKxwer  is  with- 
drawn?" 

Two  responses  seemed  to  me  to  be  most 
penetrating  and  perceptive.  The  first  was 
from  a  young  23-year-old  Lt.  of  Infantry  who 
had  been  In  combat  for  7V^  months.  He  said. 
"Sir,  a  war  can  end  in  only  two  ways — it  can 
be  won  or  It  can  be  lost.  When  we  leave,  the 
Army  of  South  Vietnam  will  make  that  de- 
cision. Since  they  are  now  the  best  equipped 
Army  in  Indochina,  they  could  decide  to  win. 
They  might,  however,  decide  It  will  be  easier 
on  them  and  better  for  them.  Individually, 
to  lose.  But  whatever  they  decide,  it  will  be 
their  decision,  and  that  will  occur  whenever 
we  leave — but  not  until."  Further,  he  said, 
"Vletnamlzatlon  seeks  to  Impose  an  Ameri- 
can decision  on  the  South  Vietnamese.  We 
won't  succeed.  They  will  decide  in  the  leist 
analysis." 

The  second  observation  was  made  by  a  re- 
tired Colonel  of  the  Army  in  Laos.  I  asked 
him.  "Why  are  the  North  Vietnamese  infan- 
try, fighting  at  the  end  of  a  750-mlle  supply 
line,  in  three  countries.  Laos.  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam,  without  air-power,  artillery 
or  armor,  consistently  able  to  defeat  the  La- 
otian. Cambodian  or  South  Vietnamese  In- 
fantry when  they  meet  them  In  battle?"  The 
Colonel  said.  "I  don't  know  what  there  is 
about  North  Vietnam  but  It  Instills  a  fierce 
pride  In  their  men,  possibly  stemming  from 
their  defeat  of  the  FYench  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu, 
that  Is  not  matched  by  the  Laotian,  Cambo- 
dian or  South  Vietnamese  armies.  Neither  do 
I  think  our  allies  will  develop  a  comparable 
spirit  or  pride  until  American  support  is 
withdrawn  and  they  have  to  'go  It  alone." 
They  have  become  overly  dependent  on 
American  sophisticated  weaponry  and  Amer- 
ican Infantry,  and  the  longer  we  stay  the 
longer  we  postpone  the  decision  they  alone 
must  make — namely,  do  we  fight  for  our 
country  as  strongly  as  does  the  enemy."  The 
Colonel  was  pessimistic  that  they  would  so 
decide. 

I  agree  with  both  observations. 

I  noted  another  Interesting  fact  about  the 
American  Military  Officer.  The  Generals,  al- 
most to  a  man.  believed  the  war  was  proper 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  "holy  war  against  Com- 
munism." If  you  believe  the  nature  of  the 
war  Is  that  of  a  "holy  war",  then  any  sacrifice, 
any  length  of  time  of  confilct.  any  losses,  are 
Justifiable — and  the  Generals  seem  to  so 
believe. 

But  the  Colonels,  Majors,  Captains  and 
Lieutenants  viewed  the  war  differently.  They 
saw  it  as  an  ugly.  Impossible  military  prob- 
lem with  few  Ideological  facets,  fighting 
against  a  determined  enemy  under  political 
and  military  restraints  that  make  a  military 
victory  Impossible  to  achieve 

I  believe  the  difference  in  attitude  refiects 
the  era  of  our  Nation's  policy  toward  Com- 
munism during  which  the  officers  rose  In 
rank.  The  Generals  rose  In  rank  during  a 
time  when  the  Nation  believed  In  a  "holy 
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war  against  Communism.'"  The  lesser  officers 
came  into  rank  when  our  foreign  policy  had 
markedly  softened  as  to  Communism,  a  proc- 
ess that  has  accelerated  under  President 
Nixon. 

Finally,  one  sad  observation,  I  visited 
Flrebase  Charlie  II.  Just  south  of  the  DMZ, 
and  talked  to  men  who  had  Jtist  returned 
from  Khu  San  where  they  had  been  In  sup- 
port of  the  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of 
Laos.  That  Flrebase  was  recently  struck  by 
100-lb.  enemy  rockets  and  30  Americans  were 
killed  and  many  wounded  In  one  bunker. 

THE   NATUBE  OF  THE  WAK  IN  LAOS 

Laos  Is  a  country  of  only  3  million  people 
and  Is  governed  by  a  coalition  of  political 
forces — Right.  Neutralist  and  Left.  The  Royal 
Laotian  army  Is  of  mixed  effectiveness  but 
generally  considered  Inferior  and  has  tenuous 
allegiance  to  Souvanna  Phouma.  the  Neu- 
tralist head  of  government.  The  Communist 
forces  consist  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  backers  of 
the  Left,  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Regulars. 
A  Third  semi-government  force,  the  MEO 
Army  of  General  Vang  Pao.  is  financed  and 
controlled  by  the  C.I.A.  of  America,  and  owes 
its  allegiance  to  the  C.I.A.  The  primary 
American  military  objective  In  Laos  Is  an 
attack  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  Laos; 
the  supply  line  by  which  North  Vietnam 
maintains  its  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  The  American  attack  on  that 
trail  is  conducted  by  the  American  7th  Air 
Force,  primarily,  operating  out  of  Udom, 
Thailand. 

The  unique  aaid  disturbing  feature  of 
American  military  Involvement  In  Laos  Is 
that  It  Is  not  directed  by  American  Military 
Forces.  The  C.I.A.,  a  covert  American  Intel- 
ligence op>eration.  makes  all  mUltary  decisions 
In  Laos,  and  the  7/ 13th  Air  Force  planes  oper- 
ate their  missions  in  Laos  under  directions 
of  the  C.I.A.  in  the  person  of  our  Laotian 
Ambassador.  G.  McMurtrie  Godley.  Ambas- 
sador Godley  has  a  bombing  target  room  In 
the  Embassy  In  Vientiane.  Laos,  where  he 
dally  selects  the  bombing  targets  for  the  Atr 
Force. 

The  MEO  army  of  General  Vang  Pao.  under 
the  control  of  the  C.I_A..  has  primary  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  ground  operations  in 
America's  Interest  in  Laos — mostly  in  the 
Plaine  de  Jares.  Purely  a  mercenary  operation, 
and  one  that  Is  not  subject  to  approval  by 
Congress  or  the  American  people,  because  It 
Is  financed  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
whose  budget  or  activities  are  not  revealed 
to  either  Congress  or  the  American  people. 

I  asked  why.  If  ovir  Interest  demands  an 
attack  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  both  by  air 
and  ground,  we  do  not  conduct  those  opera- 
tions with  American  military  rather  than  by 
hired  mercenaries  whose  activities  are  con- 
cealed from  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  by  virtue  of  their  CIA  financing.  I  was 
told  we  seek  to  maintain  a  fiction  that  Ameri- 
can Military  Is  not  Involved  In  Laos  In  order 
to  avoid  offending  the  Russians.  That  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  an  adequate  answer. 

It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  If  we  succeed  in 
disengaging  from  South  Vietnam,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  military  operations  "by  proxy"  In 
Laos.  If  that  Is  a  correct  decision,  and  I  am 
not  convinced  it  Is,  it  ought  to  be  revealed  to 
Congress  and  the  public  for  approval. 

OBSEBVATION     ON     BOTH     LAOS    AND    SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

One  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Indochina  seems 
now  to  be  abundantly  clear.  There  are  almost 
1/3  of  the  populations  of  these  two  countries 
In  refugee  status.  Their  homes  have  been 
destroyed  and  their  livelihood  Interrupted. 
Their  families  are  living  in  miserably  crowded 
refugee  camps  and  have  been  in  most  In- 
stances, for  years.  A  comparable  situation 
would  be  to  have  70  million  or  more  Ameri- 
cans whose  homes  had  been  destroyed  and 
whose  lives  had  l>een  Interrupted  and  who 
had  been  forced  to  live  In  refugee  camps  for 
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years.  No  nation  can  maintain  its  culture 
given  that  massive  a  dislocation  of  Its  people. 
The  culture  of  Indochina  Is  literally  thou- 
sands of  years  old.  That  culture  is  now  al- 
tered. I  believe  the  alteration  Is  to  an  inferlcx' 
culture  In  standards,  tradition  and  morality. 
Our  presence  and  our  weapons  of  techn(dogy 
have  contributed  to  that  deterioration. 
Whenever  the  good  and  evil  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  balanced  out,  surely  that  weigbt 
will  be  most  heavy. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  been  outspoken  in  my  criticism  of 
both  President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon 
for  policies  in  Vietnam  that  I  conceived  to 
be  not  In  the  best  interest  of  America.  I 
will  cease  criticizing  Presidents.  That  criti- 
cism has  brought  little  or  no  change  in  that 
policy.  Now  I  will  criticize  only  Congress 
which  has  had  It  within  its  power  to  stop  this 
war  at  any  time  during  its  tragic  course. 
Congress  could  have — and  should  have— long 
ago  voted  to  end  appropriations  to  fund  this 
mistaken  policy.  Congress  could  have  and 
should  have  voted  to  end  the  necessary  man- 
power to  continue  the  war  in  Vietnam  by 
ending  the  Draft.  Those  options  still  remain 
to  Congress  and  Its  failure  to  act  is  a  respon- 
sibility it  alone  must  now  bear. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  CALEN- 
DAR OF  EVENTS,  JUNE  1971 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  calendar  of 
events  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
the  month  of  June  1971. 

Once  again,  the  National  Gallery  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  excellent 
events  scheduled,  and  I  urge  sM  who  can 
visit  the  National  Gallery  to  do  so  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Jime.  as  follows: 
Calendab  of  Events 

Monday,  May  31,  through  Sunday,  June  6: 

Painting  of  the  Week^:  John  Sloan.  The 
City  from  Greenwich  Village  (Gift  of  Helen 
Fair  Sloan)  Gallery  65,  Tues.  through  Sat. 
12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30&6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Portrait  Painting.  Ro- 
tunda. Tues.  through  Sat.   1:00;    Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  11 :00.  1 :00  &  3 :00.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  11:00&3:00;  Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture :  DUrere's  Narratives,  Guest 
Speaker:  Charles  Talbot.  Professor  of  Art 
History.  Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Au- 
ditorium 4:00. 

Sunday  Concert:  Michael  Laucke.  Clas- 
sical Guitar.  East  Garden  Court  7 :00. 

(For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  coU 
lection,  books,  and  other  related  publica- 
tions, self-service  rooms  are  open  daily  near 
the  Constitution  Avenue  entrance.) 

Monday.  June  7,  through  Sunday.  June  13 : 

Painting  of  the  Week':  Claude  Lorrain. 
The  Judgment  of  Paris,  (Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce 
Fund)  Gallery  52.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00 
&  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  History  Painting.  Ro- 
tunda. Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;   Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Stin. 
6:00. 


>8"  X  10"  black-and-white  photographs 
with  texts  for  sales  this  week — 75(  each. 

'11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week — 15<  each.  If  mailed.  26t  each. 
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Sunday  Lecture:  The  Negro  In  Greek  and 
Roman  Art,  Guest  Speaker:  Prank  M.  Snow- 
den.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Classics,  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.C..  Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  Concert:  Jullanne  McLean,  Pianist, 
East  Garden  Court  7:00. 

(All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5).) 

Monday.  June  14,  through  Sunday,  June 
20: 

PsUntlng  of  the  Week':  Domenlco  Vene- 
zlano.  Madonna  and  Child,  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
Collection)  Galley  4,  Tues.  through  Sat. 
12:00  &  2:00:  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Paintings  of  Daily  Life. 
Rotunda,  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 
Tour:   Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture:  Forgeries  and  Fakes  on 
Today's  Art  Market,  Speaker:  H.  Lester  Cooke, 
Curator  of  Painting,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Auditorium  4:00. 

Sunday  Concert:  Sheila  Marie  Allen,  Lyric 
Soprano,  Gregory  Allen,  Pianist,  Mario  Falcao, 
Harpist.  East  Garden  Court  7:00. 

Films:  'ClvUlsatlon."  I — The  Skin  of  Our 
Teeth,  Tues..  Thurs.  &  Set.  6:00  &  7:15.  Ger- 
trude Stein:  When  This  You  See  Remember 
Me,  Mon.,  Wed.  &  Prl.  6:00. 

Monday,  June  21,  through  Sunday,  June 
27: 

Painting  of  the  week.'  Francois  Clouet. 
"Diane  de  Poitiers,"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Col- 
lection) Galley  41,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00 
&2:00;  Sun.  3:30  4  6:00. 

Tour    of    the    Week:    Still-Life    Painting. 
Rotunda,  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 
Tour:   Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture:  The  Reformation  and  the 
Visual  Arts  in  Northern  Europe.  Guest  Speak- 
er: John  Hand,  Dep>artment  of  Art  and 
Archaeology,  Prlnoeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N  J.,  Auditorium  4:00. 

Simday  Concert:  Roosevelt  Newson.  Jr., 
Pianist,  East  Garden  Court  7:00. 

Films:  "Civilisation,"  U—The  Great  Thaw, 
Tues..  Thurs.  &  Sat.  6:00  &  7:15.  Gertrude 
Stein:  When  This  You  See  Remember  Me 
Mon,  Wed.  &  Prl.  6:00. 

East  Building  design:  Groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art's 
East  Building,  presided  over  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Gallery,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Warren  E. 
Burger,  and  the  President  of  the  Gallery. 
Paul  Mellon,  were  held  on  May  6,  and  the 
work  actually  commenced  following  the 
ceremonies. 

The  East  Building  Is  being  constructed  on 
one  of  the  noblest  sites  In  Washington, 
where  the  axes  of  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
stitution Avenues  merge  with  the  Mall  at 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  The  site  was  reserved 
by  Congress  In  1937  for  future  Gallery  use. 
Construction  was  authorized  In  1968.  Funds 
were  given  by  Mr.  Mellon  and  his  sister, 
the  late  Mrs.  Allsa  Mellon  Bruce 

The  decision  to  expand  at  this  time.  Just 
thirty  years  after  the  Gallery  was  founded. 
Is  based  on  the  following  primary  needs:  to 
provide  space  for  the  display  of  the  Gallery's 
growing  collections  and  Increasing  number 
of  special  exhibitions;  to  enable  Its  public 
services  to  keep  pace  with  heavier  demands; 
and  to  establish  an  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  In  the  VUual  Arts.  Attend- 
ance has  grown  to  nearly  two  million  visitors 
annually,  and  the  Extension  Service,  fed- 
erally supported,  reaches  three  million  more 
people.  In  thirty  years,  the  collections,  all 
privately  donated,  have  grown  from  130  to 
more  than  30.000  works  of  art  The  Gallery 
has  also  outgrown  lu  conservation,  library, 
auditorium  and  cafeteria  facilities 
Durer  Exhibition  extended:  In  view  of  the 
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great  Interest  shown  In  Durer  in  America: 
His  Graphic  Work,  and  by  courtesy  of  the 
lenders,  this  current  exhibition,  held  on  the 
occasion  of  the  artist's  600th  birthday,  has 
been  extended  beyond  June  6  to  July  5.  The 
exhibition  spans  Durer's  entire  career,  and  Is 
organized  to  show  his  development  as  a 
graphic  artist.  A  definitive,  360-page  catalogue 
with  extensive  treatment  of  36  drawings,  80 
engravings  and  127  woodcuts,  all  illustrated, 
Is  available  In  the  Gallery's  Publications 
Room  ($12.50,  paperback). 

Summer  hours:  Beginning  June  14  the 
Gallery  wUl  be  open  Monday  through  Satur- 
day 10  ajn.  to  9  p.m.  and  Sunday  12  to  9 
p.m. 

The  Gallery's  cafeteria  will  be  open  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  10  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 
and  on  Sunday  1  to  7  p.m. 

Sunday  Lectures  In  June:  The  Sunday  lec- 
tures for  June  range  from  "The  Negro  In 
Greek  and  Roman  Art"  to  "Forgeries  and 
Fakes  on  Today's  Art  Market"  and  "The  Ref- 
ormation and  the  Visual  Arts  In  Northern 
Europe."  with  the  first  lecture,  "Durer's  Nar- 
ratives," continuing  the  special  series  com- 
plementing the  Gallery's  current  major  ex- 
hibition. For  details,  see  Inside. 

Summer  evening  film  series:  Selected  art 
films  are  being  shown  this  summer  beginning 
June  14  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days at  6:00  p.m.  Gertrude  Stein:  When  This 
You  See  Remember  Me  will  be  shown  the  last 
two  weeks  In  June. 

The  BBC  film  series.  "ClvUlsatlon."  by  Ken- 
neth Clark  Is  beginning  again  June  15  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  at  6:00 
and  7:15  pjn.  A  different  film  wUl  tie  shown 
each  week. 

End  of  concert  season:  June  27  marks  the 
last  concert  of  the  1970-71  season.  Concerts 
will  begin  again  In  the  autumn. 
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ECOCIDE  IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues  an 
article  written  for  the  April  1971.  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin  describing  the  ecological 
destruction  brought  by  the  U.S.  defolia- 
tion practices  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  authors.  Dr.  Joiin  D.  Constable, 
professor  of  surgery  at  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  Dr.  Matthew  S.  Meselson, 
professor  of  biology  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  head  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Herbicide  Assessment  Commission,  were 
among  the  distinguished  group  of  scien- 
tists who  investigated  the  economic,  eco- 
logical, and  health  effects  of  the  military 
use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam.  Drs.  Con- 
stable and  Meselson  believe  that  herbi- 
cides in  South  Vietnam  have  fimdamen- 
tally  changed  the  vegetation  over  very 
extensive  areas  and  that  many  years  may 
pass  before  the  complete  horror  of  the 
deliberate  and  mass  attack  upon  the  eco- 
logical system  of  South  Vietnam  becomes 
fully  apparent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  the  ecological 
destruction  of  vast  regions  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  endiu-e  long  after  the  causes  of 
the  current  conflict  are  forgotten.  All 
Americans  should  be  shameful  and  sad- 
dened by  this  willful  destruction  of  the 
home  environment  of  another  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Tux  Ecological  Impact  op  Laxge  Scale 
Dktoliation  dj  Vietnam 
(By  John  Constable  and  Matthew  Meselson) 

Although  synthetic  chemical  herbicides 
have  been  widely  xised  In  certain  areas  In  the 
United  States  over  the  last  fifteen  years, 
there  has  only  recently  developed  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  In  their  possible  toxic  effects. 
This  Interest  has  resulted.  In  part,  from  the 
Increasing  awareness  of  the  possible  environ- 
mental hazards  of  many  agricultural  chemi- 
cals and  pesticides,  but  more  especially  from 
recent  laboratory  work  suggesting  that  the 
herbicide  2.4,5-T  has  teratogenic  effects  (the 
tendency  to  increase  congenital  deformities 
from  defects  In  embryonic  growth)  In  rats. 
mice  and  hamsters.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  toxicity  has  not  been  proved  in  man 
or  In  any  animal  at  the  quite  low  doses  to 
which  man  might  ordinarily  be  exposed.  In 
addition  to  possible  unexpected  human  tox- 
icity the  ecological  effects  of  large-scale 
herbicide  treatment  have  never  been  well 
studied. 

Herbicides  are  chemicals  Intended  to  kill 
or  reduce  vegetation.  When  they  cause  leaf 
fall,  with  or  without  killing  the  plant,  they 
may  also  be  called  defoliants.  Although  ex- 
tensively used  In  the  United  States,  herbi- 
cides have  been  used  In  Vietnam  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  both  as  to  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  areas  treated  and  also  as  to  the 
concentration  of  chemicals  appUed.  In  spite 
of  the  Inevitable  difficulties  of  conducting  a 
study  linder  unsettled  conditions,  It  seemed 
that  the  environmental  and  toxic  effects,  If 
any,  of  the  herbicides  should  be  more  grossly 
apparent  In  Vietnam  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  1969  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  appointed  Pro- 
fessor Matthew  Meselson  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  head  the  AAAS  Herbicide  Assess- 
ment Commission,  henceforth  referred  to  as 
the  HAC.  to  Investigate  In  a  preliminary  way 
the  economic,  ecological  and  health  effects 
of  the  military  use  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam 
and  to  develop  a  plan  for  more  detailed 
studies  In  the  future.  He,  In  turn,  appointed 
Professor  Arthur  Westing  of  Windham  Col- 
lege to  act  as  director. 

Many  months  of  Intense  efforts  were  spent 
In  preparatory  study  of  all  known  references 
to  the  effects  of  herbicides  In  the  laboratory 
and  In  the  field.  Experts  of  many  countries 
were  consulted — reports  both  scientific  and 
sensational  followed  up — and  an  assessment 
advisory  meeting  held  at  Woods  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  this  way,  although  only  about 
six  weeks  were  spent  In  Vietnam,  we  went 
well  prepared  and  could  use  the  time  effec- 
tively. The  HAC  team  Included  Matthew 
Meselson,  Arthur  Westing,  John  Constable, 
M.D..  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  and  Robert  Cook,  Department  of 
Biology.  Yale  University. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  survey  was  curiously  equivocal. 
Without  governmental  acquiescence,  at  least, 
nothing  effective  could  have  been  done  since 
acce.ss  to  the  areas  of  defoliation  can  be 
easily  obtained  only  through  the  assistance 
of  the  military.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
study,  the  State  Department  In  Washington 
and  the  Embassy  while  In  Vietnam  offered 
every  assistance.  The  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  other  hand,  while  cooperating  In  some 
ways,  withheld  from  the  HAC  two  types  of 
Information  that  only  they  could  provide. 
The  mo-it  Important  and  essential  was  the 
precise  location  of  previous  defoliation  mis- 
sions. Including  the  Identity  of  the  herbicide 
used.  Accurate  study  requires  this  Informa- 
tion and  although  details  as  to  a  few  very 
recent  missions  were  eventually  provided  by 
the  DOD,  records  from  previous  years'  gray- 
ing, the  effects  of  which  we  saw,  have  never 
been  declassified.  Even  more  surprising.  It 
was  known  that  an  Army  team  headed  by 
Dr.  Robert  Cutting  had  completed  a  major 
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study  of  the  rates  of  stillbirths  and  con- 
genital abnormalities  In  Vietnam,  specifically 
In  relation  to  possible  herbicide  effects,  but 
this  Information  was  withheld  from  the  HAC 
while  we  were  In  Vietnam. 

In  spite  of  these  unfortunate  obstacles,  the 
HAC  was  offered  every  other  assistance  in 
Vietnam.  Housing  and  office  space  were  pro- 
vided In  Saigon  by  USAID  and  In  the  field 
MACV  (Military  Assistance  Command  Viet- 
nam) outdid  themselves  in  providing  hell- 
copters  and  other  special  transport. 

Important,  too.  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Viet- 
namese themselves.  The  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  long-term  results  of  herbicides  quite 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  current 
military  usefulness.  Pull  cooperation  was  of- 
fered and  given  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Min- 
istry of  Health  and  the  Vietnamese  military. 
We  were  fortunate  Indeed  In  being  able  to 
enlist  the  help  of  a  number  of  very  competent 
Vietnamese  scientists,  botanists,  biologists, 
and  physicians  all  anxious  to  help.  Most  Viet- 
namese seem  agreed  on  the  need  for  evalua- 
tion of  the  effects  of  herbicides  and  offers  of 
help  were  received  from  the  NLF  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam    (Hanoi). 

With  this  background,  our  evaluation  of 
the  effects  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam  can  be 
divided  roughly  into  those  on  the  forests 
(subdivided  Into  mangroves  and  upland  for- 
ests) ,  those  on  human  health  and  those  re- 
sulting from  the  crop  destruction  program. 

Herbicides  were  first  used  In  Vietnam  in 
1961  on  an  experimental  basis  and  became 
operational  In  1962.  The  amounts  used  were 
relatively  limited  untU  1966  when  about 
800,000  acres  were  sprayed  while  in  1967,  1968 
and  1969,  even  larger  areas  were  treated  (see 
Table).  The  total  area  of  Vietnam  grayed  Is 
estimated  to  be  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country. 

The  table  does  not  distinguish  the  specific 
herbicides  used  at  any  period.  Three  herbi- 
cide agents  have  been  commonly  used.  These 
are  Agent  Orange,  Agent  'White  and  Agent 
Blue.  Agent  Orange,  the  most  widely  used, 
until  It  was  suspended  in  1969  as  possibly  be- 
ing teratogenic,  consists  of  a  50-50  mixture  of 
2,4,5-T  and  2,4-D.  Agent  White  Is  an  80-20 
mixture  of  2,4-D  and  plcloram.  Although 
White  Is  more  persistent  than  Orange,  they 
are  equally  effective  as  defoliants,  but  White 
Is  considerably  more  expensive  and  has  been 
used  less  widely.  Agent  Blue  Is  cacodyllc  acid, 
an  arsenical  compound  mostly  used  In  croc 
destruction. 

THE    MANGROVES 

The  mangrove  forest  Is  a  well -localized  and 
specialized  feature  of  the  Vietnamese  coast. 
With  only  a  few  northern  extensions.  It  starts 
near  Saigon  and  extends  south  around  the 
Mekong  Etelta.  This  mangrove  forest  Is  not 
merely  a  swamp  with  low  bushes  charatcterts- 
tlc  of  mangroves  In  some  other  parts  of  the 
world  but  Includes  trees  up  to  forty  feet 
high.  These  mangrove  forests  grow  rapidly 
and  are  of  great  lmp>ortance  as  a  source  of 
wood  and  charcoal.  Vietnam's  principal 
source  of  home  fuel. 

The  HAC  fiew  over  most  of  the  mangrove 
forests  of  Vietnam  and  estimated  that  about 
half  had  been  destroyed,  approximately 
350.000  acres.  The  southern  tip  of  Vietnam, 
the  Camau  Peninsula.  Is  too  insecure  for 
ground  studies  to  be  made,  but  In  the  Rung- 
Sat  area  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saigon  River, 
we  were  able  to  make  brief  ground  surveys  at 
several  sites  within  the  sprayed  forest.  We 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  all  vegetation  even  by  a  single  spray- 
ing and  by  the  absence  of  any  mangrove  seed- 
lings or  other  evidence  of  forest  regeneration. 
On  the  ground  only  a  few  specimens  of  a  very 
few  species  of  weeds  were  found,  and  this 
three  years  after  the  spraying.  Large  numbers 
of  crabs  were  present  and  they  may  be  help- 
ing to  prevent  the  re-growth  of  the  man- 
groves by  eating  any  seedllnga  that  might  ap- 
pear. Most  of  this  spraying  was  probably  with 
Agent  Orange  and  both  a.4,6-T  and  2,4-D  are 
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iisvially  inactivated  in  the  soil,  lasting  only 
a  few  months  at  the  most.  However,  specific 
studies  of  their  persistence  under  mangrove 
conditions  have  not  been  done. 

In  these  devastated  areas  most  of  the  ani- 
mals and  birds  must  have  been  driven  out  or 
perished  as  a  result  of  being  cut  off  from  a 
new  habitat  by  excessive  distance  or  water- 
ways. 

The  HAC  looked  for  the  possible  effects  of 
erosion.  Only  small  scale  changes  were  visible 
at  this  time,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Delta  has  had  no  real  typhoon  since  the  time 
of  destruction  of  the  mangrove  forests.  Al- 
though mangroves  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  fish  and  crustaceans,  no  adequate  studies 
of  effects  on  these  organisms  could  be  made. 
The  fate  of  these  "cleared"  mangroves  is  of 
great  interest.  Perhaps  eventually  they  will 
re-forest  themselves  but  possibly  the  eco- 
logical chain  characterized  by  the  transfor- 
mation of  front  mangroves,  subject  to  tidal 
flooding,  to  back  mangroves  on  higher  land 
h€i8  been  indefinitely  Interrupted.  Deliberate 
reforeetlng  is  likely  to  be  needed  If  the  man- 
groves are  to  be  restored.  Replanting  of  the 
denuded  tidal  areas  with  mangroves  wovdd 
stabilize  the  shore  line  and  restore  the  pro- 
ductive aquatic  habitat. 

THE  in>LAND  FOREST 

Although  precise  figures  cannot  be  given 
it  would  appear  that  approximately  4  million 
acres,  more  than  a  fifth,  of  the  relatively  ma- 
ture upland  forest  of  Vletnaim  has  been 
sprayed.  These  beautiful  forests  are  made  up 
of  a  deep  luxuriant  canopy  sheltering  a  rela- 
tively open  forest  fioor.  Unlike  the  mangrove, 
this  forest  is  not  totally  destroyed  by  a  sin- 
gle spraying  of  herbicide.  Although  the  lack 
of  official  data  precludes  certainty.  It  was  our 
Impression  that  most  of  the  sprayed  areas 
we  overflew  had  been  treated  only  once.  How- 
ever, whether  the  spraying  was  in  fact  single 
or  multiple,  It  appears  to  have  destroyed  most 
of  the  larger  trees.  The  larger  forest  trees  be- 
ing eliminated,  sunlight  reaches  deeper  Into 
the  forest  and  extensive  invasion  with  bam- 
boo and  coarse  grasses,  especially  Imperata 
cylidrica.  occurs.  As  a  result,  the  relatively 
open  forest  floor  Is  replaced  by  a  dense  under- 
brush. In  the  case  of  the  upland  forest,  secu- 
rity precluded  ground  inspection  of  defoli- 
ated areas,  although  low  overflights  by  heli- 
copter were  occasionally  possible.  Whether 
this  upland  foresit  can  ever  be  restored  Is  un- 
certain, for  the  Invading  bamboo  and  other 
species  may  p>erslst.  Even  If  spontaneous  re- 
covery should  eventually  occur.  If  man  does 
not  further  manipulate  natural  succession, 
this  may  take  a  century  or  longer.  No  definite 
Information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  magnificent  animals  and  birds  In  these 
forests  which  Include  elephants,  tigers,  mon- 
keys and  several  very  rare  pheasants,  but  the 
population  must  certainly  have  been  very 
severely  changed. 

An  additional  risk  from  extensive  defolia- 
tion is  so-oalled  nutrient  dumping.  Many 
tropical  soils  are  not  Intrinsically  rich  In 
plant  nutrients,  and  as  a  result  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  total  available  nu- 
trient supply  Is  In  the  vegetation  at  any  one 
time.  If  all  the  leaves  fall  at  once  and  rapid- 
ly decompose,  much  of  their  nutrient  content 
may  be  washed  Into  the  rivers  by  the  heavy 
tropical  rains  and  lost  to  the  local  ecosystem. 
Even  larger  losses  could  occur  If  the  trees 
are  killed. 

The  long-term  economic  effects  of  the  loss 
of  the  large  trees  In  this  forest  will  probably 
be  even  more  severe  than  in  the  mangrorea. 
Although  in  the  past  Vietnam  has  not  ex- 
ported much  wood,  having  been  In  pre-war 
days  basically  an  agricultural  nation  with 
some  rubber  exports,  the  presumptive  fu- 
ture needs  for  extensive  outside  earninga  may 
make  the  precious  woods  from  her  forests 
(teak,  rosewood,  ebony,  camphor,  etc.)  one 
of  Vietnam's  major  assets. 

THE  CaOP  OBSTBTrcnON  PROGRAM 

The  crop  destruction  program  exhibits  a 
different  military  use  of  herbicides  In  that 
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it  does  not  aim  at  the  Improvement  of  terrain 
for  fighting  or  the  dislodging  of  the  con- 
cealed enemy  but  rather  attempt  to  destroy 
crops  destined  for  enemy  use.  For  this  pur- 
pose. Agent  Blue  (cacodyllc  add)  is  common- 
ly used,  although  Orange  or  White  have  also 
been  used.  Blue  is  sprayed  on  crops,  prin- 
cipally rice,  shortly  before  fruition  and  they 
are  damaged  so  that  there  Is  no  harvest.  The 
program  has  been  carried  out  principally  in 
the  moiintalnoxis  parts  of  South  Vietnam. 
A  total  of  about  630,(X)0  acres  has  been 
sprayed  through  1969,  destroying  enough  rice 
to  feed  an  estimated  600,000  people  for  a 
year.  The  HAC  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing In  some  detail  the  site  of  a  crop  destruc- 
tion mission  carried  out  several  weeks  be- 
fore our  visit  in  the  Song  Re  Valley  in  Quang 
Ngal  Province.  This  survey  was  made  by 
helicopter  in  company  with  the  area  chemi- 
cal warfare  officer.  We  subsequently  visited 
the  Montagnard  refugee  camps  In  the  secure 
towns  outside  the  valley,  which  In  Itself  is 
not  secure  and  is  patrolled  only  very  oc- 
casionally by  United  States  or  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers.  We  were  very  much  disturb- 
ed by  the  Inadequate  criteria  for  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  destruction  caused  by  spraying 
this  valley  and  presiunably  for  other  similar 
filghts.  The  avowed  object  of  the  crop  de- 
struction program  is  to  eliminate  crops  being 
grown  by  enemy  soldiers  for  their  own  use. 
In  fact,  the  fields  In  this  vaUey  are  apparent- 
ly the  traditional  home  and  fields  of  Monta- 
gnards  with  little  or  no  additional  cultivation 
by  NLF  or  North  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

This  conclusion  seems  Inescapable  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  every  Indicator  of  enemy 
presence  relied  upon  by  the  chemical  staff 
proved  mistaken.  We  were  told  there  were 
no  dwellings  In  the  valley — but  our  photo- 
graphs show  hundreds.  We  were  told  that 
extensive  new  fields  had  recently  been  put 
under  cultivation  by  the  enemy — but  our 
photographs  show  no  change  from  the  pat- 
tern of  land  use  seen  In  a  1965  Army  aerial 
survey.  We  were  also  told  that  the  terracing 
of  fields  seen  In  the  valley  was  a  technique 
unknown  to  the  Montagnards,  giving  evi- 
dence of  North  Vietnamese  farm  units — but 
we  later  found  from  the  army's  own  manuals 
that  the  Montagnards  of  this  area  had  grown 
rice  on  terraced  land  for  decades. 

The  Montagnard  refugees  who  came  out 
of  areas  previously  subject  to  crop  destruc- 
tion told  us  that  water  buffalo  are  killed  by 
eating  sprayed  grass.  They  feel  that  the  land 
is  cursed  and  poisoned  from  the  air;  they 
think  that  children.  In  particular,  may  die 
from  the  effects.  Official  reassurance  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  ill  effects  in  animals 
or  humans  and  that  the  sprayed  soil  should 
have  recovered  its  full  fertility  by  the  next 
sowing  is  of  no  avail  to  these  sad,  dislo- 
cated and  helpless  people. 

Even  the  most  optimistic  Army  studies 
confirm  that  only  a  limited  percentage  of 
the  rice  In  any  region  can  be  destroyed,  and 
if  this  Is  true  it  Is  illogical  to  expect  enemy 
soldiers  to  go  hungry.  They  will  get  such  rice 
as  remains  and  the  Montagnards  will  be  the 
sufferers. 

HEALTH  EFFECTS 

Although  in  fact  comprising  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  work  of  the  HAC.  only 
a  brief  summary  of  the  health  evaluation  of 
the  herbicides  will  be  given  here.  Multiple 
reports  of  toxicity  from  cacodyllc  acid  (Blue) 
among  the  Montagnards  could  not  be  fur- 
ther investigated.  Hair  samples  from  exposed 
individuals  have  been  collected  for  arsenic 
analysis,  still  in  progress. 

Our  principal  interest  centered  on  pos- 
sible changes  in  the  rate  of  stillbirths  and 
congenital  abnormalities  in  the  population 
exposed  to  Agents  White  or  Orange.  (There 
is  no  laboratory  evidence  of  teratogenic  ef- 
fects from  Agent  Blue.)  The  exposed  group 
la  extraordinarily  hard  to  Isolate.  The 
sprayed  upland  forests,  but  not  the  water- 
ways within  the  mangrove  forests,  are  nor- 
mally very  sparsely  Inhabited,  but  slgnlfl- 
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cant  exposure  bas  certainly  occurred.  Also, 
there  has  been  spraying  along  canals  in  the 
Delta  which  are  unusually  densely  populated. 
The  heavy  fighting  usual  In  spray  areas  fur- 
ther dislocates  the  population,  adding  to  the 
difficulty  In  conducting  medical  surveys. 

We  round  no  evidence  of  the  sudden  or 
new  appearance  of  any  dramatic  congenital 
abnormalities  as  have  been  reported  In  some 
newspapers — Vietnamese   and   American. 

We  believe  that  the  figures  from  the  army 
report  of  Dr.  Cutting,  unfortunately  not 
available  to  us  while  In  Vietnam,  are  so 
weighted  by  data  from  Saigon  (unsprayed) 
as  to  make  It  Impossible  to  draw  any  sig- 
nificant conclusions.  The  HAC  study  of  one 
province  (Tay  Nlnh)  with  severe  herbicide 
exposure  did  show  a  higher  stillbirth  rate 
than  any  provincial  hospital  reported  by 
Cutting.  Interestingly,  If  Cutting's  own  fig- 
ures for  provincial  hospitals  are  Isolated, 
they  do  show  a  recent  Increase  In  stillbirth 
rate,  in  contrast  to  Saigon. 

Considering  that  dioxln.  a  teratogenic  con- 
taminant of  2.4,5-T,  may  accumulate  like 
DDT  in  the  food  chain,  we  collected  moth- 
ers' milk  from  those  mothers  eating  fish 
from  rivers  draining  defoliated  forests.  Anal- 
ysis of  these  samples  for  dioxln  la  still  In 
progress. 

Unfortunately,  any  statistical  health  study 
In  Vietnam  Is  fraught  with  extreme  difficulty, 
even  with  maximum  local  cooperation,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  popu- 
lation exposed  directly  to  herbicides  could, 
In  fact,  have  suffered  a  tenfold  Increase  In 
congenital  abnormalities  without  our  having 
detected  It  with  the  methods  at  our  disposal. 

The  HAC  made  Its  field  study  in  August 
and  September  1970  and  reported  to  the 
AAAS  in  December.  Three  days  before  this 
repwrt  was  made,  but  with  our  findings  hav- 
ing been  previously  made  available  to  the 
Administration,  the  White  House  announced 
a  phasing  out  of  all  herbicide  use  In  Viet- 
nam, although  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
herbicides  are  still  being  used.  More  recent- 
ly, the  VS.  command  In  Saigon  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  announced  the  ces- 
sation of  the  crop  destruction  program.  The 
military  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  herbicides 
vrtll  be  debated  for  some  time  to  come.  Al- 
though this  was  not  a  subject  which  we 
studied.  It  was  of  Interest  to  find  a  wide- 
range  of  views  among  military  officers  in 
Vietnam — ranging  from  enthusiastic  support 
to  outright  condemnation. 

The  HAC  survey  raises  more  questions  than 
we  have  even  tried  to  answer:  Why  have  the 
mangroves  not  recovered?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  fish  and  crustacean  population? 
What  win  happen  to  the  bamboo  in  the 
upland  forests?  Are  animals  really  poisoned 
by  cacodylic  acid?  What  will  happen  to  the 
Montagnards  made  refugees  by  the  crop  de- 
struction program?  Are  there  real  effects  on 
stillbirths  and  congental  defects  in  man? 

We  believe  that  herbicides  In  Vietnam 
have  fundamentally  changed  the  vegetation 
over  very  extensive  areas  and  many  decades 
will  pass  before  the  full  effects  of  a  transi- 
ent military  "necessity"  are  known.  At  the 
scene  of  Waterloo  or  Gettysburg  al- 
most no  trace  of  the  battle  remains  and  even 
the  scars  of  Verdun  or  Guadalcanal  are  hard 
to  find:  Vietnam's  defoliated  forests  may  be 
a  more  permanent  memorial. 


PRESIDENT  OP  STANFORD  UNIVER- 
SITY DISCUSSES  INDOCHINA  WAR 
TOLL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CAUrORKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    CaUfomla.    Mr. 
Speaker,    I    would    like    to    share    the 
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thoughts  of  Richard  Lyman,  president 
of  Stanford  University,  about  the  terrible 
toll  America  is  paying  for  the  seemingly 
endless  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Mr. 
Ljrman's  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  February  Is  a  con- 
cise but  precise  statement  and  explana- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  this  horrible  war. 

Indeed,  we  can  all  see  the  consequences 
of  this  war — the  secrecy,  the  denial  of 
right,  the  surveillance  of  citizens,  and 
disturbing  Government  doubletalk.  We 
should  all  ask  ourselves  again,  what  price 
are  we  paying  for  involvement  in  this 
conflict?  How  many  of  our  fine  yoimg 
men  have  lost  their  lives  or  limbs?  What 
are  we  wreaking  on  the  Vietnamese. 
Laotians,  and  Cambodians?  What  are  we 
doing  to  the  political  culture  of  our  own 
coimtry?  Can  we  ever  accept  the  moral 
burden  and  cost  of  these  actions  for  our- 
selves, as  individuals  and  as  a  nation? 

The  letter  follows: 

Democract  :  Casualty  or  War 
To  THE  Ei>rro8 : 

If  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  could  be 
ended  by  the  anguished  cries  of  university 
presidents  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  over 
long  ago. 

Most  of  us  are  neither  Southeast  Asia  ex- 
perts nor  skilled  global  strategists  nor  (what- 
ever might  be  wished  of  us  by  many  of  our 
students  and  faculty)  full-time  members  of 
the  movement.  But  we  do  know  something,  by 
hard  experience  of  what  this  faraway  con- 
flict Is  costing  In  terms  of  democratic  values 
and  the  capacity  for  rational  discourse  on 
the  campuses  of  this  country. 

In  any  war,  a  democratic  polity  incurs 
certain  Inescapable  damage.  War  by  Its  na- 
ture requires  secrecy:  democracy  thrives  on 
full  disclosure.  War  causes  people  In  author- 
ity not  only  to  withhold  the  truth  upon 
occasion:  it  tempts  them  to  twist  and  distort 
it. 

Democracy  requires  that  disagreements  be 
thrashed  out  In  argument  and  resolved  by 
voting.  War  requires  that  disagreements  be 
minimized  or  obscured  In  the  face  of  the 
enemy  at  the  gates  (no  matter  how  far  away 
those  gates  may  be)  and  encourages  appesUs 
to  emotion  and  to  brute  force. 

It  is  therefore  no  cause  for  surprise  that 
eight  years  of  war  abroad  have  produced  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  political  life  of 
our  own  country.  This  deterioration  Is  no- 
where more  marked  than  on  the  leading  cam- 
puses, where  the  argument  that  only  force 
counts  Is  heard  from  young  people  whose 
cynicism  In  this  regard  Is  a  deadly  threat 
to  the  future  of  a  democratic  polity. 

In  particular,  students  today  are  either 
disgusted  by  or  themselves  Infected  with  the 
disease  of  prevarication  and  contempt  for 
honest  dealings.  Ever  since  they  became  old 
enough  for  political  consciousness,  they  have 
experienced  an  unending  spate  of  misinfor- 
mation and  false  prophecy  with  regard  to 
Vietnam.  The  tortured  elaborations  of  Penta- 
gonese  have  brought  palpably  closer  the  no- 
torious era  of  doublethink  foreseen  by  George 
Orwell  in  "1984  " 

This  comes  about,  not  because  of  a  unique 
villainy  on  the  part  of  the  protagonist  in 
this  particular  war.  but  because  war  Itself 
Is  antithetical  to  democratic  values. 

We  have  survived  previous  wars  with  de- 
mocracy largely  Intact.  But  major  involve- 
ment In  war  has  often  been  followed  by  a 
political  aftermath  of  reaction  and  repres- 
siveness, from  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Act.<" 
of  the  1790's  through  the  Mitchell  Palmer 
raids  following  World  War  I,  to  the  era  of 
Joe  McCarthy  after  World  War  II. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  doubtless  been  a 
limited  one.  for  Americana  if  not  for  Viet- 
namese. But  its  duration  now  threatens  us 
In  deadly  fashion. 

If  the  growth  of  cynicism  and  doubt  con- 
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tlnues  through  another  period  of  years,  we 
will  suffer  further  subtle  but  Ineradloable 
wounds  here  at  home  that  will  make  Amer- 
ican democracy  In  the  twentieth  century  as 
much  a  casualty  of  prolonged  warfare  as 
was  Athenian  democracy  In  the  fifth  century 
B.C. 

That  Is  part  of  the  reason  why  slog  ins  like 
"VIetnamlzatlon"  mean  so  little  on  the  cam- 
pus today,  and  why  hope  is  so  rare  a  com- 
modity there. 

RiCHASD  W.  Ltuan. 

President, 
Stanford  University. 

Stanford,  Calif..  February  It,  1971. 


ON  THE  WAGING  OF  PEACE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  America  is  plagued  today  with  an 
assortment  of  peace  seekers.  The  tragedy 
of  this  presence  is.  In  so  many  instances, 
a  lack  of  realism  and  direction.  Some  are 
sincere,  some  naive,  while  others  are  un- 
doubtedly prompted  by  ulterior  designs. 
History  teaches  that  the  most  insidious 
of  war  makers  have  preached  the  gospel 
of  peace.  In  bible  terms  it  is  "The  voice 
is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau." 

In  the  June  1  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  there  appears  a  remarkably  intui- 
tive article  on  this  subject  by  Henry 
Paolucci,  a  professor  of  political  science 
at  St.  John's  University.  It  is  well  worth 
reading  and  Is  here  included  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

On  the  Waging  of  Peace 

THE    danger    is    NOT    PROM    THE    MELITARY    BUT 
FROM    PEACE-MONGERS 

(By  Henry  Paolucci) 

To  the  historically  trained  ear,  the  most 
ominous  drums  of  war  have  always  been 
those  pounded  In  the  name  of  peace. 

Thoee  drums  are  rolling  today  with  a 
mounting  Intensity  unparalleled  In  Ameri- 
can history.  They  are  telling  us  (In  the 
rhythms  of  Adlal  Stevenson's  eloquence): 
"We  must  abolish  war  to  save  our  collective 
skins.  For  so  long  as  this  nuclear  death-dance 
contlnuee,  tens  of  millions — perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  millions — are  living  on  borrowed 
time."  Or  In  the  accents  of  Norman  Couslns's 
frenzied  appeal  for  a  world  federation  of 
peace-lovers:  "At  a  time  when  the  fingertip 
of  a  desjjerate  man  ctui  activate  a  whole 
switchboard  of  annihilation,  and  when  de- 
fense is  represented  by  retaliatory  holocaust, 
the  historical  social  contract  between  man 
and  the  state  has  ceased  to  exist." 

The  intention  of  such  talk  Is  peace;  but 
Its  emotional  Intensity  Is  unquestionably 
such  stuff  as  wars  are  made  of.  When  peace 
Is  proclaimed  as  a  sovereign  value,  when 
Its  lovers  declare  themselves  disposed  to 
sacrifice  all  things  else  for  its  attainment — 
even  their  pledged  national  allegiance — we 
can  be  sure  that  ignorant  armies,  terrible 
with  self-righteous  banners,  are  about  to 
clash.  For  It  Is  not  at  college  teach-ins  or 
on  the  Op-Ed  page  of  The  Times,  but  In  the 
arena  of  war  that  the  supreme  national  sac- 
rifices for  peace  are  ultimately  made. 

Peace  Is.  like  liberty,  one  of  those  Janus- 
faced  Ideals  that  looks  two  ways.  The  Road 
to  Peace  remains  a  peaceful  road  only  so 
long  as  no  serious  obstacles  are  encountered. 
According  to  some  wise  men,  the  fiercest  wars 
have  been  fought  to  remove  man-made  ob- 
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stacles  to  peace.  Hitler  was  such  an  obstacle. 
While  the  rest  of  us  were  plodding  down  a 
depressed  stretch  of  the  Road  to  Peace,  he 
mobilized  an  entire  people  for  war.  Yet,  what 
he  was  ultimately  after  with  his  talk  of 
a  "New  Order"  was  surely  an  arrangement  of 
unforceable  peace — under  which  the  entire 
world  would  indeed  be  living  now,  had  our 
physicists  not  outstripped  his  In  that  first 
great  arms  race  of  the  nuclear  age.  Those 
who  finally  crushed  him  In  war  openly  ac- 
knowledged that  his  goal  was  peace  In  their 
branding  as  "appeasers"  all  who  sought  to 
prevent  our  military  Intervention  against 
him. 

Wars  result  from  the  desire  to  Impose 
one's  win  upon  others  and  to  resist  being 
imposed  upon.  Peace  Is  the  condition  of 
having  one's  willful  way,  whether  actively 
or  passively.  Even  a  bawling  Infant  knows 
the  difference  between  being  resisted  and 
being  pacified. 

The  maturity  of  the  Western  nations  has 
consisted  In  their  mutual  recognition  that 
the  desire  to  establish  a  regime  of  enforce- 
able peace  over  a  vast  multitude  Is  Itself  the 
greatest  provocation  of  war.  That  fact  first 
Impressed  Itself  on  Western  statesmen  durtng 
the  three  decades  of  wai^  that  preceded  the 
so-called  Peace  of  Westphalia,  In  1648 — 
which  was  peaceful  only  In  the  sense  that,  by 
Its  arrangements,  the  age-old  longing  for  an 
enforceable  world  peace,  such  as  animates 
so  many  educated  people  today,  was  at  least 
temporarily  laid  to  rest. 

Napoleon  resurrected  that  longing.  He 
marched  his  armies  back  and  forth  across 
the  Continent  to  remove  the  many  national 
obstacles  to  its  attainment.  Later  it  was  the 
turn  of  Imperial  Germany,  whose  BCalser. 
like  Russia's  Czar,  celebrated  In  his  very 
name  the  august  aspiration  of  Imperial  Rome 
to  Impose  Its  peace  everywhere,  by  uplifting 
the  lowly  and  putting  down  the  proud. 

Vying  to  establish  an  enforceable  world 
peace  today  are  the  Marxist-Leninists,  who 
are  as  tough  as  the  toughest  old  Romans,  and 
that  motley  band  of  American  social  scien- 
tists, English  teachers,  Journalists.  Sanskrit- 
reading  physicists,  existentialist  philoso- 
phers, playwrights,  film-makers,  etc.,  aptly 
characterized  by  Joseph  Schumpeter  as  "eth- 
ical Imperialists."  The  Marxlst-Lenlnlsts 
have  an  obvious  advantage,  for  they  are  real- 
ists. They  can  be  deterred  by  a  nuclear  policy 
of  assured  destruction,  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  United  States.  But,  If  American  policy 
insists  on  an  enforceable  world  peace,  the 
toxigh  men  of  Moscow  are  not  about  to  let 
themselves  be  "Pugwashed "  into  accepting 
the  petulant  rule  of  a  Western  Intelligentsia 
that  thinks  it  can  gain  the  world  by  a  "great 
act  of  persuasion"  conducted  on  the  pattern 
of  a  Harvard  seminar  on  International  affairs. 

The  Irony  is  that,  with  all  their  drum- 
beating  for  "peace  now,"  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  lead  today's  peace  cru- 
sade are  making  it  impossible  for  serious 
counsels  to  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  govern- 
ment. Even  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our 
armed  forces  has  been  reduced  to  gibbering 
that  he's  a  "devoted  pacifist." 

Our  great  danger  today  comes  not  from 
American  military  Eurogance,  which  Is  non- 
existent, but  from  the  arrogance  of  our  peace- 
mongerlng,  which  Intoxicates  and  must  even- 
tually paralyze  the  will  to  act  prudently. 


FLORIDA  CANAL  NOT  "PERMA- 
NENTLY" HALTED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the 
temporary  stoppage  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  Is  only  temporary,  halted 
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by  executive  news  release,  and  the  con- 
struction of  this  important  waterway 
cannot  be  stepped  permanently  by  uni- 
lateral presidential  action  or  court  ac- 
tion according  to  the  American  law  di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
proper  procedure  to  cancel  a  project 
created  by  law  Is  obviously  to  repeal  the 
law  if  this  is  desired. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  Federal  courts  have  no  power  to 
issue  permanent  injunctions  against 
public  works  projects  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  furnished  me 
the  following  memorandum  on  the  law 
on  this  subject: 

The  Library   of  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  Bennett, 

American  Law  Division,  Permanent  Injunc- 
tions Against  Construction  of  Public 
Works  Projects  Authorized  by  Congress. 

In  resF>onse  to  your  request,  we  have  ex- 
amined case  law  to  determine  whether  pub- 
lic works  projects  authorized  by  Congress 
can  be  permanently  enjoined  because  of  pos- 
sible harmful  effects  on  the  environment. 
Although  there  have  been  a  number  of  pre- 
liminary Injunctions  halting  such  projects 
until  environmental  impact  statements  have 
been  filed  In  compliance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  42  U.S.C.  4332(2) 
(C),  that  Act  creates  no  "substantive  right" 
which  can  form  the  basis  for  a  i)ermanent 
Injunction.  The  case  of  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  V.  Corps  of  Engineers,  2  Env. 
Rptr.  1260  (E.D.  Ark.,  Feb.  19,  1971)  lUus- 
trates  the  effect  of  the  N.E.P.A. 

A  preliminary  Injunction  was  Issued  to 
halt  construction  of  a  dam.  "approximately 
two-thirds  completed,"  until  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  had  been  filed. 
However,  the  federal  district  court  rejected 
the  contention  that  42  U.S.C.  4331  creates  a 
"substantive  right."  "In  view  of  this  Inter- 
pretation of  NEPA  by  the  Court,  the  plain- 
tiffs are  relegated  to  the  'procedural'  re- 
quirement* of  the  Act."  In  another  case 
bearing  the  same  name.  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  v.  Corps  of  Engineers,  2  Env. 
Rptr.  1173  (D.D.C.,  Jan.  27.  1971),  a  similar 
result  was  reached.  A  preliminary  Injunction 
Issued  to  halt  construction  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal.  The  project  was  then 
halted  by  the  President,  acting  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  3  Clean  Air  and  Water  Neics 
No.  4,  Jan.  28,  1971.  Neither  the  Council 
Itself  nor  a  federal  court  Is  given  the  pwwer 
by  the  NEPA  to  permanently  halt  a  project. 
George  Costello, 
Legislative  Attorney. 


AUDIE  MURPHY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
stimned  and  deeply  sorrowed  by  the  loss 
of  a  fine  American,  Audie  Murphy,  who 
perished  in  a  plane  crash  Friday.  May 
28.  in  Virginia. 

Audie.  as  everyone  knows,  was  the  most 
decorated  soldier  of  World  War  n,  re- 
ceiving 24  citations  for  his  courageous 
deeds  in  battle.  He  received  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  an  act  of  valor  that  became 
known  nationwide;  he  climbed  a  burning 
tank  destroyer  and  held  ofif  an  advancing 
company  of  German  infantry  with  a  .50- 
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caliber  machinegun.  The  tank  on  which 
he  stood  was  filled  with  explosives,  but 
he  succeeded  in  single-handedly  break- 
ing up  the  attack  of  250  German  soldiers. 
The  spirit  of  Audie  Murphy  will  never 
die;  his  valiant  efforts  in  terrible,  trying 
conditions  will  serve  to  inspire  many  gen- 
erations of  Americans  to  come.  He  was  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  allied 
victory  and  I  am  grateful  to  him.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  share  in  this  grievous  loss 
with  Audie's  wife  Pamela,  and  his  two 
sons,  Terry  and  James. 


PUBLISHER  CHARLES  WOODSON  IS 
MOURNED  BY  NATION 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  America's  great  newspapermen, 
Charles  C.  Woodson  of  Brownwood.  Tex., 
died  on  Simday,  May  23,  1971. 

Mr.  Woodson,  for  a  long  time  the  pub- 
lisher of  some  of  the  finest  newspapers 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  is  mourned  by 
a  host  of  friends  throughout  the  Nation. 
One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  him  was 
printed  in  the  Miami  News-Reoord  of 
May  24,  1971,  where  his  longtime  friend 
and  associate.  Murray  Bratcher.  Is  pub- 
lisher. 

The  text  of  the  News-Record  story 
follows : 

News-Record  Owner  Dies 

Charles  C.  Woodson  of  Brownwood.  Tex., 
owner  and  president  of  Miami  New^apers, 
Inc.,  since  Oct.  1,  1951,  died  about  noon  Sun- 
day of  an  apparent  heart  attack  while  visit- 
ing In  the  home  of  a  son,  Ben  Woodson,  of 
Del  Rio.  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodson  had  attended  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  Saturday  of  the  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  Library  at  Austin  as  guests  of 
the  former  president.  They  drove  to  Del  Rio 
afterward.  The  newspaper  owner  and  Mrs. 
Johnson    were   longtime    frtends. 

Mr.  Woodson  was  a  frequent  Miami  visi- 
tor. He  was  here  recently  to  confer  with 
News-Record  Publisher  Murray  Bratcher 
about  the  project,  nearing  completion,  which 
will  double  the  size  of  the  News-Record  plant 
and  convert  the  newspaper  to  the  most  mod- 
ern method  of  offset  printing.  Completion  of 
the  project  Is  expected  within  a  few  weeks. 

Although  Mr.  Woodson  had  been  owner 
cf  many  newspapers  In  his  long  career  In 
this  field,  he  was  actively  associated  with 
only  three  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These 
were  the  News-Record  and  the  Alice  Echo- 
News  of  Gulf  Crescent  Enterprises,  Alice, 
Tex.,  which  he  ovnied.  He  was  a  partner  In 
the  El  Campo,  Tex..  Leader.  He  had  been 
associated  with  some  40  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers  during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Woodson  moved  from  Cleburne.  Tex.. 
to  Brownwood  In  Sept.,  1940,  after  acquiring 
ownership  of  the  Brownwood  Bulletin.  Later, 
he  purchased  Texas  newspapers  In  Del  Rio. 
Lamesa,  Brownfleld,  Port  Lavaca,  Waxahachle 
and  Alice  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
a  partner  In  the  operation  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  In  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  in- 
cluding a  station  In  Oklahoma  City. 

Bom  Aug.  6.  1898.  In  Searcy,  Ark..  Mr. 
Woodson  moved  to  Texas  In  1912  and  saw 
brief  Army  service  In  World  War  I.  After 
graduation  from  Hlco  high  school,  he  at- 
tended Baylor  University.  Waco.  He  was  busi- 
ness manager  of  "The  Lariat."  Baylor  student 
publication.  He  worked  for  Waco's  two  dally 
newspapers  and  lat«r  for  newspapers  In 
Orange,  Port  Arthur  and  Houston. 
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Leaving  employment  with  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  he  started  hla  publishing  career 
at  Klrvln.  Tex.,  followed  by  Texas  publishing 
stlnta  that  Included  Quanah,  Gladewater, 
Palestine  and  Cleburne  before  moving  to 
Brownwood. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ruth  Wood- 
son of  3009  First  Avenue,  Brownwood;  three 
sons,  Craig  Woodson,  who  in  March,  1959, 
succeeded  his  father  as  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Brownwood  Bulletin;  Ben  Woodson, 
successor  to  his  father  as  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Del  Rio  News,  and  Jack  Wood- 
son of  Austin;  a  brother,  the  Rev,  William 
Woodson,  a  Baptist  minister  In  Arkansas,  and 
eight  grandchildren. 

On  Sept.  23,  1969.  Woodson  was  honored 
at  a  surprise  event  attended  by  150  Brown- 
wood men.  Texas  Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Barnes  and 
other  prominent  Texans. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  dinner  was  a 
vocal  tribute  from  ex-Presldent  Johnson. 
Johnson.  In  a  telephone  call  that  was  wired 
Into  the  public  address  system,  commented: 

"If  It  were  not  for  a  long-standing  previous 
commitment  (with  Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS) 
I  would  be  there  with  you  tonight.  You  have 
always  been  the  type  of  man  who  never  asked 
for  anything  for  yourself.  But  you  have  al- 
ways been  there  when  your  city,  your  state, 
your  party  or  your  nation  needed  ou. 

"Tou  have  always  been  a  builder,  Tou 
helped  build  Brownwood,  but  more  Import- 
ant you  have  helped  build  America 

"I  Just  wanted  to  call  up  and  tell  you  I 
think  you  de.serve  all  the  tributes  you  have 
received  tonight.  Lady  Bird  Joins  me  In  send- 
ing you  our  love  and  respect." 

Earlier,  in  1962.  Brownwood  honored  Mr. 
Woodson  as  "key  man"  of  the  year  in  the 
over-35  age  category, 

Woodson,  a  past  president  of  the  Brown- 
wood Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  Brownwood  Indus- 
trial Foundation  He  was  a  former  director 
of  Citizens  National  Bank,  Brownwood, 

Woodson  was  a  delegate  to  the  1956  and 
1960  Democratic  National  Convention.  He 
was  a  former  state  executive  Democratic 
committeeman  from  his  senatorial  district. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  3  p.m. 
Tuesday  in  the  First  Baptist  church.  Brown- 
wood. with  the  Rev.  Logan  Cummlngs  offi- 
ciating. Burial  will  be  In  Brownwood's  East- 
lawn  cemetery. 


POWER  COMPLEX  IN  ARIZONA 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  this  urgent  infor- 
mation that  appeared  in  the  form  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  Thursday.  May  20.  1971: 
[From  the  Loe  Angelee  Times,  May  20,  1971) 
LiKX  Ripping  Apart  St.  Petsk's,  In  Orokh  To 
Selx,  ths  Makbi^ 

So  that  the  world  can  have  still  more  of 
Los  Angeles.  Las  Vegas,  and  Phoenix,  six 
gigantic  coel- burning  power  plants  and  three 
huge  strip-mines  are  xmderway  at  and 
around  Black  Meea,  Arizona.  When  opera- 
tive, the  complex  will  spread  more  deadly 
smog  and  soot  than  currently  put  out  In  New 
York  and  Loe  Angeles  combined  across  what 
is  now  100.000  square  mile«5  of  open  country; 
the  last  pure  air  In  America. 

Affected  by  the  smog  will  be  six  national 
p«u-ks,  28  national  monuments,  the  Lake 
Mead  and  Lake  Powell  recreation  areas,  and 
Grand  Canyon:    the  places  people  esc^>e  to 
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are  being  sacrificed  to  make  more  of  what 
they  escape  from.  Also  being  sacrificed  on 
behalf  of  urban  growth :  The  sacred  reUglous 
shrines  of  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Indians,  who 
had  thought  that  it  couldn't  happen  again. 

(1)  The  clearest  air  in  the  United  States 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  Pour  Corners  region  of 
the  Southwest,  an  enormous  area  Including 
part*  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona.  New  Mexico 
and  Nevada.  It  contains  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  Petrified  Forest  National  Park. 
Zlon  National  Park.  Bryce  Canyon,  Rainbow 
Bridge,  Monument  Valley  (see  photo  above) 
as  well  as  39  Indian  Reservations  and  the 
biggest  open  sky  in  the  world. 

The  air  here  Is  legendary.  It  is  where  your 
doctor  sends  you  when  the  city  air  gets  you. 
or  you  have  asthma.  But  he  wont  send  you 
here  much  longer. 

(2)  Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  East,  where 
natural  beauty  U  in  the  realm  of  nostalgia 
real  estate  speculators  are  planning  expan- 
sion: tract  houses  across  California's  open 
spaces;  industrial  development  of  the  desert- 
more  slurbs  around  Phoenix:  and  also  in  Las 
Vegas,  where  they  say  there  is  a  "need"  for 
more  neon. 

(3)  All  of  this  takes  electricity,  a  lot  of  it 
and  so  a  consortium  of  23  power  companies 
together  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  building  six  coal-burning  plants  to 
service  the  urban  sprawl.  Growth  in  those 
already  choking  cities  will  do  them  nothing 
but  harm,  of  course,  but  that's  not  the  point 
of  this  ad.  What  those  cities  wish  to  do  to 
themselves  is  one  thing;  we  are  speaking 
about  what  they  are  doing  to  an  area  that 
belongs  to  you  and  to  us.  and  to  250  000 
Indians 

(4)  The  power  plants,  you  see,  are  not 
being  put  in  the  cities  they  service.  They 
produce  so  much  smoke,  soot  and  poison 
that  they  are  illegal  there.  The  solution:  put 
them  elsewhere,  where  no  one  will  complain. 
Where  there  are  only  parklands  and  open 
spaces;  where  only  animals,  trees,  and  farm 
produce  grow;  where  the  population  is  only 
hikers,  campers,  swimmers,  climbers,  fisher- 
men, boatsmen  [ tourists!  and  oh  yes.  some 
Indians.  No  "important"  opposition. 

(5)  So  here  is  what's  planned:  at  least  six 
power  plants  and  three  strip  mines,  an  80 
mile  coal-hauling  railroad  (across  Navajo 
land),  a  273  mile  slurry  pipeline  (across  Hopl 
and  Navajo  lands) .  hundreds  of  mUes  of 
work  roads  and  thousands  of  miles  of  trans- 
mission lines  crisscrossing  the  country's  last 
pristine  open  space,  to  carry  the  power  to 
■civilization." 

(6)  Two  of  the  plants  are  already  built. 
They  went  up  so  fast  and  so  quietly  no  one 
knew  it  was  happening  until  it  was  too  late. 
No  pre-constructlon  announcements,  no 
public  hearings,  no  impartial  studies  on  re- 
sources, or  alternatives,  no  reports  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  no  statements 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

Only  when  it  was  too  late,  and  people 
began  perceiving  what  was  going  on  out 
there,  were  there  some  pitiful  attempts  by 
the  companies  to  cover  their  public  bases. 
but  a  lot  of  the  damage  is  done, 

(7)  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  effect,  one 
of  the  plants.  The  Four  Corners  Plant  at 
Parmington,  New  Mexico,  puts  out  more  fly 
ash  and  soot — 350  tons  per  day — than  is  pro- 
duced by  all  sources  In  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  combined.  And  the  stuff  gets  carried 
hundreds  of  miles  downwind. 

Smoke  from  this  plant  was  photographed 
by  a  Gemini  satellite  not  long  ago — the  only 
man-made  phenomenon  on  Earth  to  be  visi- 
ble out  there. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  finally  order- 
ed some  emission  controls  on  that  plant, 
which  will  Improve  matters  a  bit.  but  this 
Is  only  one  plant  In  six  now  planned.  If  the 
power  companies  have  their  way.  one  of  the 
new  plants,  Kapalrowltz,  wUl  be  nearly  three 
times  the  size  at  Pour  Corners;  the  biggest  In 
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the  country.  And  then  the  total  pollution 
output  in  this  "clearest-air"  region  will  look 
this  way: 

(Tons  p«r  dayl 


Ash.  soot. 

and  other 

Sulphur        Nitrogen        paiticu- 

oxides  oxides  lates 


6  plants  (after  controls  on 
4  corners) . 

Los  Angeles  Co.  (total  all 
sources  including  cars).. 


2.166      845^1.297 


275 


9S0 


240 
110 


Source.  John  Muir  Institute  tor  Environmental  Studies. 

Even  New  York  City  puts  out  less  pollu- 
tion; 140  tons  of  ash.  and  only  1,077  tons  of 
sulphur  oxides.  And  while  It  is  true  that  thU 
region  is  larger  than  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles together,  and  concentrations  may  not 
be  as  great  all  the  time,  remember,  this  is 
the  last  clean  air  in  the  country,  and  the 
largest  recreational  region.  Even  a  little  pol- 
lution here  would  be  an  outrage.  But  this 
Is  not  a  little. 

(8)  To  make  matters  worse,  Kapalrowltz 
will  be  the  second  of  two  plants  to  be  built 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Powell,  hailed  as  one 
of  the  great  recreational  lakes  of  the  coun- 
try— used  by  swimmers,  water-skiers,  sail- 
boats, and  so  on.  If  Kapalrowltz.  or  the  al- 
ready begun  Navajo  Plant,  is  built,  the  smoke 
will  pour  into  the  sky  and  the  soot  will 
blacken  the  sails  Tall  ugly  smokestacks  will 
be  visible  from  almost  everywhere  on  the 
lake,  and  it  will  take  on  some  of  the  charm 
of  the  Hoboken  River. 

( 9 »  To  run  the  power  plants,  coal  Is  needed 
and  the  solution  to  that  need  may  be  still 
more  tragic  and  brutal:  strip  mining. 

The  coal  for  two  of  the  plants  Is  being 
provided  by  Peabody  Coal  Company,  which 
has  already  begun  Us  digging  at  Black  Mesa, 
In  the  heart  of  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Nations. 

(10)  Black  Mesa  is  not  Just  another  piece 
of  soil  with  coal  in  it.  It  Is  where  the  Hopl 
have  lived  for  a  thousand  years;  the  oldest 
stationary  culture  in  North  America. 

The  religion  of  both  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
peoples  are  intertwined  with  the  soil  of  Black 
Mesa. 

The  Hopi  believe  that  they  grew  directly 
up  from  that  soil.  It  Is  their  Garden  of  Eden, 
so  to  speak,  except  In  their  view  the  soil  it- 
self is  alive — as  alive  as  they  are.  and  the 
trees  and  plants  and  sheep  they  herd.  They 
believe  the  soil  Itself  is  sacred,  much  as  you 
might  feel  about  the  Holy  Grail,  or  the  Wail- 
ing Wall.  To  the  traditional  Hopi.  ripping 
apart  the  soil  and  removing  things  from  It, 
as  Peabody  Is  doing.  Is,  In  the  words  of  one 
young  Hopi.  "like  Hpping  apart  St.  Peter's, 
in  order  to  sell  the  marble," 

(11)  Peabody  Is  also  removing  water  from 
Black  Mesa  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline,  at  3,- 
168,000  gallons  per  day.  No  one  can  be  certain 
what  that  will  do  to  the  farming  and  graz- 
ing in  this  arid  region,  but  the  Hopi  fear  (and 
remember,  they  have  lived  here.  In  harmony 
with  the  difficult  land,  for  one  thousand 
years)  that  the  water  will  give  out  or  become 
poison  as  It  did  in  Appalachla;  that  it  will 
destroy  their  farms  and  therefore  their  cul- 
ture. The  Hopi  say  that  if  the  mining  con- 
tinues, the  Hopl  Nation  will  not.  All  for  Las 
Vegas  neon. 

( 12 )  Peabody  counters  that  It  has  a  "legal" 
lease,  signed  by  the  Hopl  Tribal  Council  and 
yes,  it  has  a  signed  piece  of  paper.  "Legal"  is 
another  matter. 

Last  week,  all  the  traditional  Hopl  leaders 
filed  the  first  of  a  series  of  lawsuits.  The 
suits  say.  in  effect,  that  the  Tribal  Council 
was  pushed  onto  the  Hopi  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  was  not  legally  appointed. 
They  say  the  Hopi  Ignore  the  council  almost 
to  a  man  in  favor  of  their  own  system  of 
governing,  and  that  it  violates  the  Hopi  Con- 
stitution, the  Hopl  religion,  and  Department 
of  Interior  rules.  They  say  the  Tribal  Council 
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was  created  by  BIA  Just  so  such  deals  could 
be  made.  They  say  that  not  more  than  a 
handful  of  Hopl  ever  heard  of  the  strip  min- 
ing plans  until  Peabody  moved  In  sind  started 
digging  things  up. 

At  some  point,  we  are  all  going  to  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  one  Irrefutable  fact :  There 
Is  only  so  much  of  this  country.  Only  so  much 
Uind.  water,  and  air  to  put  to  the  uses  of 
commerce.  We  cannot  behave  as  though  there 
is  always  room  for  expansion.  There  Is  not. 
There  was  a  time  when  helping  urban 
growth  seemed  a  good  Idea,  when  the  country 
was  young  and  needed  to  build  its  base.  But 
now  cities  are  too  big  and  they  are  turning 
greyer  before  our  eyes.  Yet  the  dogma  re- 
mains: More,  more,  more,  more,  more. 

California  begins  to  look  like  one  gigantic 
Levlttown;  one  huge  trailer  camp.  Phoenix 
and  Las  Vegas  likewise.  StUl  there  Is  the 
notion  at  large  that  we  must  "use"  all  of  the 
landscape.  If  they  get  away  with  plants  at 
Four  Corners,  defiling  the  last  pure  air  In 
the  country,  then  more  plants  will  follow 
those. 

In  the  East,  the  problem  Is  similar;  power 
plants  on  mountainsides,  in  woodlands,  on 
beaches.  And  now  there's  a  plan  to  start 
'using"  the  oceans:  to  put  enormous  plants 
out  at  sea.  When  the  parks  smell  of  Industry 
and  even  the  sea  offers  no  escape,  then 
finally,  once  and  for  all,  we  will  have  become 
prisoners  in  a  giant  world-wide  Jail. 

It  Is  clear  that  such  growth  la  madness; 
a  cancer  feeding  on  its  own  living  system'. 
And  since  eventually  we  will  run  out  of  space, 
hadn't  we  best  plan  for  that  now,  rather 
than  later  when  all  is  gone? 

The  conclusions  are  very  clear.  We  should 
not  be  accommodating  growth  anymore 
unless  and  until  we  can  do  so  without  dolng- 
In  the  world.  Instead  of  promoting  more  use 
of  power,  companies  should  be  promoting 
less  use.  and  offering  special  rates  to  those 
able  to  ration.  Most  Important,  the  United 
States  must  arrive  at  a  national  energy  policy 
which  reflects  the  facts  of  life — there  is  only 
so  much  land.  A  limit  on  power  Is  needed. 

The  end  of  the  mass-consumption  waste- 
oriented  society  is  in  sight.  We  may  all  have 
to  make  do  with  less.  But  this  Is  not  neces- 
sarily bad.  Fewer  lights  on  at  once  may  return 
us  the  dusk,  and  stars.  Without  electric 
toothbrushes,  we  may  still  brush  our  teeth. 
Not  all  new  buildings  need  be  artificially 
heated  and  cooled,  and  those  that  are  could 
be  built  with  windows  that  open,  so  some 
days  fresh  air  could  come  In.  Las  Vegas  does 
nof  need  more  neon,  going  24  hours  per  day. 
We  can  all  get  along  with  less.  The  Hopl  have 
done  It  till  now.  Until  strlp-mlnlng  started 
at  Black  Mesa,  pollution  was  Impoeslbl* 
there. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  WELFARE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WBST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX-^S 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  worked  for  nearly  3  years  to  write 
legislation  that  will  turn  the  tide  of  wel- 
fare in  this  country.  And  during  these 
3  years,  we  have  had  the  burden  of 
eliminating  the  myths  about  welfare  that 
plague  us. 

In  most  minds,  the  idea  that  somehow 
most  of  those  receiving  welfare  could  be 
working  in.stead.  The  reality  is  that  most 
of  those  who  receive  benefits  from  wel- 
fare are  children  or  elderly  or  blind. 

Yet,  we  have  had  to  confront  the  basic 
fact  that  our  present  welfare  system  does 
indeed  foster  more  welfare  because,  in- 
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Stead  of  providing  the  kind  of  welfare  to 
help  a  man  or  woman  become  established 
and  independent,  we  have  an  either/or 
choice  in  too  many  cases.  A  person  gives 
up  his  benefits  under  welfare  on  a  doUar- 
for-dollar  replacement  basis  when  he 
finds  work,  and  the  result  is  that  unless 
the  job  pays  enough  to  cover  the  costs 
of  working  such  as  babysitting  and 
transportation  and  gives  some  security 
as  well,  many  find  it  more  feasible  or 
easier  just  to  draw  the  welfare  benefits. 

The  program  we  will  consider  in  the 
near  future  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
does  not  meet  all  of  the  needs  or  desires 
concerning  welfare,  but  it  does  make  a 
very  real  beginning  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  country  in  the  welfare  field. 

Few  people  in  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia  are  more  cognizant  of  the  many 
competing  policy  factors  that  make  up 
the  decisions  that  confront  us  than  the 
editor  of  the  Wheeling  News-Register. 
Few  people  in  the  country  have  the  bene- 
fit of  reading  newspapers  whose  editors 
have  been  as  sensitive  and  sensible  about 
this  problem,  and  public  policy  generally. 

Because  of  this,  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  to  my  colleagues  as  one 
of  the  most  perceptive  that  has  been 
written  on  welfare: 

The  Probuims  Of  Welfare 

One  of  the  difficulties  In  seeking  a  sensible 
and  workable  solution  to  the  problems  of  ris- 
ing welfare  costs  in  this  country  is  that  we 
all  have  our  preconceived  Ideas  about  wel- 
fare and  we  are  hard  pressed  to  abandon 
them  whether  valid  or  not. 

New  York's  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
recently  Joined  others  who  have  had  to  do  an 
"about-face"  on  their  stand  that  advocated 
virtual  blank  checks  to  about  anyone  who 
claimed  he  had  a  "right"  to  be  on  the  gov- 
ernment dole.  Gov.  Rockefeller  now  has 
acknowledged  that  welfare  is  not  a  "right" 
but  that  the  administration  of  welfare  must 
be  catalogued  other  than  a  purely  social  dis- 
order. 

What  caused  the  governor's  shift  In  posi- 
tion was  the  enormous  grass  roots  protest 
which  welled  up  in  New  York  when  he  sent 
his  state  legislature  a  whopping  »8.4  billion 
budget  calling  for  $1.1  bUlion  in  new  taxes. 
He  also  proposed  a  $10  billion  community 
bond  issue. 

When  the  public  response  hit.  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller did  some  backtracking.  He  quickly 
urged  the  elimination  of  able-bodied  welfare 
recipients  from  the  state  dole,  a  cutback 
from  $4,000  to  $2,400  in  dependent  child 
cases  and  Insisted  on  a  one-year  residency 
requirement  despite  VS.  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings to  the  contrary. 

Meanwhile.  Gov.  Rockefeller  has  proposed 
legislation  to  compel  welfare  recipients  to 
register  their  social  security  numbers  as  a 
prerequisite  to  obtaining  welfare,  therefore 
helping  to  thwart  the  desertion  of  children 
which  has  added  greatly  to  the  expense  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  category  of  wel- 
fare. Such  legislation,  we  believe,  would  seem 
loi.g  overdue. 

Now  that  we  have  said  all  of  this  It  Is 
time  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
The  State  Department  of  Social  Services  In 
North  Carolina  recently  published  a  report 
about  the  myths  and  facts  regarding  wel- 
fare in  that  state.  Here  are  some  enlightening 
excerpts  from  the  report : 

Myth :   'They're  getting  rich  on  welfare." 

Pact:  The  average  monthly  benefit  under 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
is  $116.53  The  non-farm  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four  Is  $312  a  month. 

Myth:  Most  APDC  families  contain  men 
who  don't  work. 
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Fact:  Of  the  nearly  145.000  AFDC  re- 
cipients in  North  Carolina  in  December  1970. 
there  were  no  able-bodied  men.  About  6,300, 
or  4  per  cent  were  incapacitated  fathers. 

Myth:  Practically  all  weUare  recipients 
are  black. 

Fact:  46.8  per  cent  of  the  welfare  cases 
in  December  1970  were  white.  51.8  per  cent 
were  black,  and  1.4  per  cent  were  other 
races. 

Myth:  AFDC  mothers  keep  having  children 
to  get  more  benefits. 

Pact:  The  number  of  children  per  APDC 
family  has  declined  from  3.1  in  December 
1961  to  2.8  m  December  1970.  The  latest 
Social  Service  Department  statistics  Indicate 
that  about  3.4  per  cent  of  children  In  AFDC 
families  were  born  after  the  mother  went 
on  the  rolls. 

It  would  seem  apparent  that  we  never 
will  get  down  to  solving  the  welfare  prob- 
lem in  this  country  until  we  are  ready  to 
face  the  facts  as  they  are  and  strip  aside 
the  emotional  hang-ups  that  confuse  us  all. 


DRUGS  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  eventually  becoming 
alarmed  over  the  devastating  drug  men- 
ace especially  to  our  youth  and  Vietnam 
service  veterans. 

I  hereby  submit  excerpts  from  my  re- 
marks on  mental  health  before  the  Tri- 
City  Mental  Health  Center  banquet  in 
East  Chicago,  Ind..  on  last  Friday 
May  28: 

Speech   by   Congressman  Rat  J.   Madden 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Tri-Clty  Compre- 
hensive Community  Mental  Health  Center 
for  devoting  your  time  and  effort  toward  aid- 
ing the  mentally  handicapped  throughout 
our  community  state  and  nation.  The  work 
of  organizing  public  interest  and  support  for 
institutions  and  hospitals  to  establish  centers 
to  take  care  of  the  mentally  disturbed  has 
expanded  considerably  In  the  last  dozen 
years.  Taking  care  of  the  mentally  disturbed 
people  m  our  midst  has  ceased  to  be  a  local 
problem.  It  demands  the  Joint  cooperation  of 
the  state  and  nation.  The  number  demanding 
mental  care  has  greatly  Increased  and  is  In- 
creasing as  each  year  passes. 

Today  It  Is  estimated  that  over  6  million 
school-age  and  one  million  pre-school  age 
children  are  suffering  from  mental  handicaps. 
Only  40  percent  of  these  children  receive  any 
special  medical  service  or  educational  help. 

As  many  as  one-haf  of  them,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  estimates, 
could  greatly  develop  In  regular  educational 
classrooms  if  they  only  had  the  support  of 
even  part-time  special  education  services. 

By  reason  of  the  special  work  through- 
out the  nation  of  organizations  similar  to 
your  mental  health  center,  the  number  of 
handicapp>ed  children  being  given  special 
education  has  been  raised  by  nearly  3  mil- 
lion throughout  the  country.  It  Is  estimated 
that  20  million  people  In  the  United  States 
are  suffering  from  some  sort  of  mental  or 
emotional  Illness.  These  cases  range  from 
mild  to  severe  which  need  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. This  means  that  about  one  in  every 
10  persons  Is  now  suffering  from  some  form 
of  mental  Ulness  of  various  degrees  of  se- 
verity. Mental  Illness  and  other  personality 
dlsttirbances  are  usually  significant  factors  In 
criminal  behavior,  delinquents,  suicide,  al- 
coholism   and    narcotic    conditions.    It    was 
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estimated  that  approximately  500,000  chU- 
dren — many  as  young  as  two  or  three  years 
of  eige — suffer  from  serious  forms  of  mental 
Illness.  It  Is  also  remarkable  that  more  than 
20  percent  of  all  men  admitted  to  mental 
Institutions  are  acohoUcs.  Over-use  of  drugs 
and  alcohol  over  the  years  has  been  a  great 
contributor  to  the  large  percentage  of  i>eo- 
ple  who  develop  ultimately  Into  mentally  af- 
flicted victims. 

NARCOTIC     ADDICTION 

Dxirlng  the  last  dozen  years  the  unfortu- 
nate scourge  of  narcotic  addiction,  especially 
among  American  youth,  Is  slowly  bringing 
about  additional  victims  of  mental  Illness  to 
thousands  of  drug  victims.  One  of  our  na- 
tionally known  doctors  has  predicted  that,  if 
some  method  of  curing  and  curtailing  the 
drug  addiction  epidemic  among  the  younger 
generation  Is  not  discovered,  mental  Illness 
will  expand  far  beyond  all  past  statistics  and 
will  add  many  millions  more  to  the  so-called 
classified  mentally  disturbed  victims 
throughout  the  country.  Surveys  have  re- 
vealed that  about  20  percent  of  college  stu- 
dents have  used  marihuana  one  or  more 
times  and  roughly  8  percent  have  used  LSD 
or  other  damaging  drugs. 

The  rapid  Increase  in  the  use  of  pills,  nar- 
cotics and  other  so-called  drugs  damage,  not 
only  the  mental  apparatus,  but  the  physical 
health  of  millions  and  Is  already  this  coun- 
try's most  pressing  mental  problem. 

DEFORMITY     AND     MENTAL     ILLNESS     AMONG 
CHILDREN 

It  has  been  revealed  at  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  legislation  pertaining  to  mental 
health  that  the  habitual  use  of  drugs  and 
puis  by  a  parent  or  parents  contribute 
greatly  to  the  mental  and  physical  deformity 
of  their  children.  Considering  the  epidemic 
of  drug  expansion  In  our  schools  and  colleges 
during  the  last  10  years  should  be  a  warning 
to  our  Oovernment  and  the  American  public 
that  the  number  of  future  cases  of  mental 
afflictions  will  increase  many  fold  In  the  fu- 
ture years.  Steps  must  be  taken  by  our  Oov- 
ernment, universities,  colleges,  high  schools 
and  educational  Institutions  of  all  sorts  to 
Instruct  the  younger  generation  as  to  the 
devastating  danger  of  drug  use,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  their  children  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  flght  against  mental  afflictions  and 
physical  handicaps  should  be  one  of  the  No. 
1  problems  of  the  Congress,  state  legislatures 
and  educational  institutions  throughout  the 
land. 

I  was  shocked  to  pick  up  the  Washlnsjrcn 
Poet  of  Wednesd.iy.  May  26.  1971,  and  find 
on  page  one  an  article  which  continues  for 
8  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  paper.  This 
article  exposed  the  lack  of  mental  care,  hos- 
pitals, doctors  and  personnel  to  handle  the 
avalanche  of  mental  cases  in  the  City  of 
Washington.  DC  I  am  inserting  in  my  re- 
marks but  two  short  paragraphs  of  this  long 
article  which  should  be  printed  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  to  awaken  the 
public  concerning  the  nation's  neglect  and 
indolence  in  not  inaugurating  a  practical 
and  workable  program  on  mental  health. 

"Helen  H  Curley,  director  of  nursing,  said 
that  in  her  31  years  at  Forest  Haven  there 
has  always  been  a  problem  in  keeping  staifs. 
Mrs.  Curley  said  that  about  24  hours  after 
the  first  day  of  work  for  a  new  person,  "I 
would  get  a  letter  saying,  'I  couldn't  .sleep 
last  night.'  or  'I  really  don't  think  I  can  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded." 

"The  American  Association  on  Mental  De- 
ficiency recommends  one  staff  member  for 
every  five  severely  retarded  patients  during 
the  day.  Administrators  of  Forest  Haven  said 
this  would  be  an  ideal  situation.  At  present 
there  is  one  nursing  assistant  for  every  20 
severely  retarded  males  and  3  assistants  for 
79  sever*^ly  retarded  females  " 

Mental  disturbances  caused  by  the  drug 
epidemic  in  all  stages  has  contributed  greatly 
to  our  crime  menace  This  situation  will 
bring  about  further  expenses  of  local,  state 
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and  national  law-enforcement  agencies,  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  damage  inflicted  by  the  offenders  which 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than  $20  billion 
a  yeaj. 

MENTAL    HEALTH    EXPANSION 

It  Is  also  estimated  that  approximately  2 
million  500  thousand  Americans  were  treated 
for  mental  illness  in  1968.  In  out-pjatient 
psychiatric  clinics,  mental  hospitals  and 
other  hospital  facilities. 

Throughout  the  Nation  approximately 
473.000  children  under  18  years  of  age  re- 
ceived some  service  at  mental  faciUties  in 
the  United  States  in  1968.  Of  these  children 
84  percent  were  seen  on  an  out-patient  basis 
and  14  percent  were  hoepitallzed.  About  half 
of  these  patients  were  treated  in  public 
mental  hospitals  and  the  other  half  in  pub- 
lic general  hoepltals.  Government  statistics 
state  that  10  percent  of  all  school-age  chil- 
dren have  emotional  problems  requiring 
pwychlatric  help. 

According  to  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, public  and  private  mental  hospitals 
In  the  United  States  number  about  540. 

334  are  state  and  local  government  mental 
hospitals. 

87  are  non-profit,  non-goverrmient  psy- 
chiatric hospitals. 

84  are  for  profit,  non-government. 

37  are  Federal  Government  psychiatric 
hospitals.  (Included  Veterans  Admlnlstra+lon 
and  public  health  hospitals.) 

State  and  county  hospitals  throughout  the 
Nation  accommodate  about  366.800  mental 
patients.  It  is  estimated  ihat  the  cost  of 
mental  Illness  to  the  United  States  In  1968 
was  approximately  $21  billion.  Mental  Ill- 
ness is  one  of  the  costliest  of  all  diseases  and 
about  43  percent  of  that  cost  has  been  borne 
by  persons  or  organizations  other  than  the 
mentally  ill  and  their  families. 

MENTAL    MEDICAL    COSTS 

The  cost  of  thousands  of  cases  of  the  men- 
tally 111  are  taken  care  of  by  their  families 
and.  Including  their  productivity  losses,  that 
sum  would  total  about  $12  billion. 

It  is  also  estimated  by  Government 
ures  that  the  total  maintenance  expend! 
tures  of  state  and  mental  hospitals  In  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1969  for  In-patlent  services  totaled 
$1,739,293. 

Mental  Illnesses  presently  cost  the  United 
States  Veterans  Administration  over  one  bil- 
lion 250  million  dollars  annually.  The  State 
of  Indiana  in  1968  hospitalized  9,374  men- 
tal patients  In  state  and  county  mental  In- 
stitutions. 

The  estimated  operating  cost  In  fiscal  1970 
for  Just  Veteran  Administration  psychiatric 
hospitals  was  $351  million  445  thousand. 
This  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  care  of 
mental  patients  In  general  hospitals. 

Up  to  two  years  ago  624,000  veterans  were 
receiving  compensation  or  pension  payments 
whose  major  disability  involved  mental  and 
neurologic  conditions  to  the  total  cost  of 
approximately  $899  million. 

The  American  public  for  some  reason  over 
the  years  has  not  been  alerted  or  advised  as 
to  the  facts  concerning  the  startling  problem 
of  our  mentally  afflicted  p>eopIe  throughout 
the  country.  In  1969  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  spent  $84,564,000  toward  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  community  health 
centers  for  the  public  and  other  non-profit 
rehabilitation  programs. 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

Recent  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  has 
greatly  emphasized  the  necessity  to  provide 
for  our  American  youth  who  are  mentally 
afflicted. 

Congress  established  a  base  for  Federal 
support  to  meet  mental  health  needs  of 
children.  The  Congress,  in  spite  of  all  our 
problems  both  domestic  and  international, 
last  year  created  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  nation-wide  program  of  mental 
health  services  for  children.  In  the  past  our 
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Government  did  not  emphasize  our  men- 
tally disturbed  youth,  but  we  are  now  setting 
up  special  medical  and  mental  training  for 
our  afflicted  young  folks.  To  aid  in  these 
efforts  the  Congress  Included  In  the  1970 
Community  Mental  Health  LeglslaUon 
methods  to  provide  grants  for  construction, 
staffing,  training  and  evaluation  of  programs 
for  mental  health  services  for  children. 

The  Congress  has  been  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  setting  aside  special  funds 
to  combat  the  recent  epidemic  of  drug  abuse. 
In  order  to  combat  this  unfortunate  modern 
drug  epidemic  the  Congress  must  appropriate 
additional  funds  for  research  which  are  ear- 
marked for  special  treatment  of  mental  Ill- 
nesses caused  by  the  use  of  drugs. 

The  spread  of  mental  afflictions  in  recent 
years  has  alerted  our  Government  and  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  fact  that  something  must 
be  done — some  new  program  devised — more 
money  must  be  found  to  confront  and  solve 
this  major  threat  to  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  must  put  forward  and  successfully 
solve  this  problem  to  Improve  the  health  of 
mentally  afflicted,  both  young  and  old.  The 
Federal  Government,  the  states,  the  cities 
and  community  governments  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  must  all  share  in  this  charitable 
undertaking  which  you  are  a  part  thereof  by 
establishing  the  Trl-Clty  Community  Mental 
Health  Center. 

These  solutions  will  depend  on  the  use  of 
volunteer  manpower,  work,  sacrifice  and  com- 
mitments of  sizeable  amounts  of  money. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  all  of  us  that  we  must 
educate  and  convince  the  public  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  help  our  medical  authorities  solve 
the  mental  health  problem.  The  establish- 
ment of  mental  health  services,  both  for 
adults  and  children,  is  a  do-it-yourself  pro- 
gram for  our  generation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  states,  the  counties  and  the 
neighborhood  organizations  In  local  com- 
munltes  must  Join,  and  In  working  together 
the  mental  health  problem  can  be  greatly 
curtailed,  and  possibly  solved. 


fig-      NARCOTICS  PROBLEM  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
laudable  article  by  James  Reston  entitled 
"The  Hangover  of  War"  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times.  It  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  severity  of  the  narcotics 
problem  in  Vietnam  and  on  the  drastic 
need  for  innovative  and  board  action  to 
combat  th's  scour'?e.  I  commend  this 
article  to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  2,   1971) 

The  Hangover   op  War 

(By  James  Reston) 

The  quickest  way  for  an  American  soldier 
to  avoid  combat  in  Vietnam  and  get  back 
home  these  days  is  to  take  to  drugs.  If  he's 
hooked  on  heroin,  he's  finished — finished 
with  fighting,  finished  with  the  Army,  a  cas- 
ualty of  the  war,  finished  with  everything 
but  the  drug  habit. 

This  Is  one  of  those  tragic  consequences  of 
war  where,  in  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  vivid 
phrase,  the  living  may  env7  the  dead.  Retir- 
ing Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  recently 
testified  that  between  10  and  15  per  cent  of 
the  American  troops  in  Vietnam  have  a  seri- 
ous heroin  habit,  and  this  Is  at  best  an 
official  guess — at  least  20.000  and  maybe 
twice  the  number  In  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary force  are  now  in  danger  of  drug 
addiction. 

The  facts  and  military  regulations  of  this 
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problem  are  alarmingly  vague.  President 
Nlzon  has  conceded  that  the  problem  exists. 
The  military  authorities  have  established  a 
rehabilitation  program  to  deal  with  it.  Ex- 
treme cases  of  drug  addiction  are  compelled 
to  Join  the  program,  but  the  easy  way  In 
dubious  cases  Is  merely  to  get  the  man  home 
and  out  of  the  service. 

Getting  them  out  of  the  service  at  least 
blurs  and  disperses  the  problem.  If  the  sol- 
dier wants  out  and  does  not  volunteer  for 
the  drug  rehabilitation  program,  the  vete- 
rans hospitals  are  not  full  of  addicts,  but  the 
soldier  Is  thrown  back  on  his  own  with  an 
expensive  habit  he  cannot  cure  or  afford. 

Divided  as  the  nation  is  about  the  war. 
confused  as  It  Is  about  past  and  present  war 
objectives,  the  country  ought  to  be  able  to 
agree  about  rescuing  the  men  who  were 
drafted  into  the  battle,  and  giving  them  the 
health  and  Jobs  essential  to  a  decent  life.  This 
is  not  being  done  now.  Rehabilitation  and 
employment  centers  are  being  eetabllshed, 
the  problems  of  the  veteran  drug-addict  and 
the  veteran  unemployed  are  recognized  In 
Washington,  but  the  sick  and  unemployed 
casualties  of  the  war  are  not  really  being 
dealt  with  effectively. 

One  of  the  major  drug  problems  of  the 
American  soldier  in  Vietnam  is  that  heroin 
in  Southeast  Asia  la  strong,  ectsy  to  get  and 
taken  by  smoking,  rather  than  by  needle,  and 
cheap.  It  eases  the  agony  of  combat,  and 
promises  home-leave  If  it  gets  beyond  con- 
trol. But  hooked  on  this  pjowerful.  cheap 
stuff  In  Vietnam,  a  discharged  veteran  in  any 
normal  American  community  haa  the  means 
neither  of  curing  the  habit  nor  of  affording 
the  habit,  without  stealing. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  not  been  In- 
different to  the  menace  of  drug^  In  America. 
It  has  tried  to  get  at  the  problem  at  the 
source.  It  has  used  Its  political  and  economic 
power  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  drugs  in  Tur- 
key, Lebanon  and  elsewhere  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  has  worked  effectively  with  the  Pom- 
pidou Government  In  Paris  to  break  up  the 
processing  of  drugs  In  Marseilles  and  else- 
where In  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  trebled 
the  number  of  agents  watching  the  drug 
trade  across  the  Mexican  border  and  through 
customs  at  the  International  airports  In  this 
country,  and  It  has  poured  Federal  money 
and  manpxjwer  Into  breaking  up  the  drug 
peddlers  In  this  country. 

But  In  Vietnam,  where  It  has  much  more 
control  over  both  the  peddlers  and  the  sol- 
diers, the  Nixon  Administration  has  not  been 
effective.  In  Saigon,  at  least.  It  has  much 
more  authority  than  It  has  used  to  attack 
the  source  of  drugs,  to  Intervene  In  the  drug 
corruption,  which  reaches  Into  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Saigon  Government,  and  to  In- 
sist that  the  American  soldiers,  who  are  the 
casualties  of  the  war-drug  culture,  go  Into 
the  drug-rehabilitation  program. 

More  than  that,  the  Administration  has 
not  cooperated  In  a  serious,  private  examina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  drug  problem  with  the 
Congress.  Nobody  on  Capitol  Hill  expects  the 
President  to  approve  public  hearings  on  the 
question,  but  serious  men  In  the  Congress, 
both  critics  and  defenders  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy,  have  urged  him.  without  suc- 
cess, to  get  at  the  facts  of  drug  addiction 
among  the  soldiers,  and  cooperate  In  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  drug  casualties  of  the 
war. 

This  is  so  serious  a  problem  that,  unlike 
most  political  Issues  In  Washington,  It  Is  be- 
yond politics.  Both  parties,  all  factions  for 
and  against  the  Nixon  pxjlicy  of  "winding 
down  the  war."  agree  on  the  human  tragedy 
of  drug  addiction  among  the  soldiers  In  Viet- 
nam, and  the  dangers  of  sending  them  back 
home  before  they  are  cured,  but  this  Is  what 
Is  happening.  To  save  their  lives  by  avoiding 
combat,  many  of  the  Americans  In  Vietnam 
are  ruining  their  lives  by  drugs,  and  are  be- 
ing sent  home  to  families  and  communities 
that  have  no  means  to  cure  or  even  under- 
stand the  tragedy  of  their  returning  sons. 
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HALT  OPPRESSION  OF  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
applaud  the  recent  announcement  of 
President  Nixon  to  begin  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation 
of  offensive  and  defensive  missiles.  The 
beginning  of  these  negotiations  is  a 
hopjeful  sign  and  I  certainly  hope  these 
discussions  will  be  fruitful. 

At  the  same  time,  the  White  Plains 
Reporter  Dispatch  points  out  a  very  in- 
teresting fact  about  the  use  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  agreement  to  begin 
talks,  by  the  Soviets,  to  overshadow  new 
reports  of  the  continued  horrible 
persecutions  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  in  order  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  Prom  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter 

Dispatch,  May  22.  1971 1 

TWO  Stories  About  Russia 

President  Nixon  obviously  attaches  high 
importance  to  the  Soviet  Union's  agreement 
to  discuss  limitations  on  offensive  as  well  as 
defensive  missiles. 

This  decision,  he  said,  breaks  the  SALT 
(strategic  arms  limitation  talks)  deadlock 
and  puts  negotiations  on  a  hopeful  track. 
Until  now  the  Soviets  have  wanted  to  limit 
the  talks  to  defensive  weapons  while  the 
U.S.  has  contended  that  any  prospective 
agreement  should  cover  both  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons. 

Thus.  In  substance,  the  Soviets  now  agree. 

At  face  value  that's  a  promising  devel- 
opment, but  whether  it  brings  a  U.S. -Soviet 
arms  limitation  accord  any  closer  Is  another 
question  that  can  only  be  answered  by  future 
movement,  or  !ack  of  It,  at  the  SALT  talks. 

It  is  one  thing  for  Communist  governments 
to  agree  to  negotiate.  For  them  to  negotiate 
sincerely  toward  a  mutually  acceptable  goal 
is  something  else  again. 

If  a  further  note  of  skepticism  may  be 
pardoned.  It  might  not  have  been  the  merest 
coincidence  that  Moscow  helped  set  the  tim- 
ing of  this  splashy  announcement  as  a  means 
of  topping  another  story  that  emerged  al- 
most simultaneously  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  was  the  one  about  the  labor  camp  sen- 
tences dealt  to  nine  more  Jews  by  a  kangaroo 
court  In  Leningrad. 

This  was  a  sequal  to  last  December's  con- 
viction of  10  other  Jews  accused  of  conspiring 
to  hijack  a  plane  to  Sweden  and  emigrate 
from  there  to  Israel. 

The  defendants  In  the  latest  so-called  trial 
were  variously  accused  of  helping  the  con- 
spirators of  engaging  In  antl-Sovlet  slanders. 
What  the  trial  was  really  all  about  may  never 
be  known.  Western  corresjwndents  were  bar- 
red from  attending  and  had  to  rely  on  official 
reports  from  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass. 

Tass  said  the  defendants  had  all  "con- 
fessed" and  had  openly  "repented." 

Maybe  so,  but  the  real  culprit  In  the 
putative  "crime" — which  never  reached  the 
point  of  commission — was  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. In  nearly  every  Instance,  the  defend- 
ants had  sought,  and  been  denied,  permission 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  despera- 
tion that  may  have  caused  them  to  try  to 
flee  the  country  without  permission — a  high 
crime  In  the  Soviet  Union,  even  without  the 
hijacking  element. 
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The  same  restrictions  apply  to  all  Soviet 
citizens,  but  the  difference  Is  that  Jews  who 
cling  to  their  rellglotis  and  cultural  traditions 
are  special  targets  for  harassment  and  perse- 
cution In  the  homeland  so  few  of  them  are 
permitted  to  leave. 

So  the  real  "crime"  for  which  the  hapless 
defendants  were  convicted  In  Leningrad  was 
the  fact  of  being  Jewish  and  being  proud 
of  It. 

Such  Is  the  continuing  condition  of  Soviet 
"Justice." 


MEMORIAL     DAY— OUR     HERITAGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  Memorial  Day,  was  celebrated 
by  Americans  who  propjerly  observed  this 
day  dedicated  to  the  men  who  died  in 
service.  An  especially  appropriate  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  May  27  edition  of 
the  Pointer  which  I  am  proud  to  insert 
into  the  Record  as  I  feel  it  is  an  out- 
standing expression  of  grassroot  public 
opinion. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IProm  the  Rlverdale  (111.)   Pointer.  May  27, 

1971] 

Our  Priceless  Heritage 

Next  Monday,  Memorial  day,  1971  Is  the 
first  which  we  will  observe  as  the  last  Mon- 
day In  May  rather  than  the  long-standing 
date  of  May  30.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  Congressional  action.  But  no  matter  which 
day  It  is  remembered,  we  know  that  our  first 
heroes,  at  the  birth  of  America  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  bought  the  right  of  freedom 
for  our  nation  with  their  sacrifices. 

Other  heroes.  In  their  own  time,  caused 
that  freedom  to  endure  with  their  sacrifices. 
Each  one  proved  with  his  precious  blood  that 
"freedom"  Is  not  free.  It  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be.  It  Is  our  priceless  heritage. 

We  cannot  forget  Memorial  day.  the  day 
set  aside  to  honor  our  war  dead  who  He  In 
American  cemeteries  overseas.  Many  shrines 
to  the  American  dead  and  to  freedom  are 
located  on  or  near  the  sites  of  critical  cam- 
paigns. 

Each  of  these  sites  evokes  memories  of 
battles  waged  by  young  Americans  who  paid 
the  highest  price  that  war  can  extract. 

What  can  we,  the  living,  say  on  this  Me- 
morial day  In  a  stUl  troubled  world.  In  trib- 
ute to  the  great  sacrifices  of  these  men  and 
women  who  have  given  their  lives  for  their 
country? 

We  can  say  on  Memorial  day  1971  that 
no  matter  how  distant  the  day  and  place  of 
their  sacrifices,  the  country  that  these  heroes 
served  with  such  nobility  of  spirit  and  pur- 
pose must  hold  them  forever  In  revered 
memory. 

We  acknowledge  that  their  deeds,  their 
sacrifices  gave  our  nation  the  strength  and 
endurance  that  has  preserved  our  unique 
place  in  history — a  nation  founded  on  and 
living  In  freedom. 

There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  Memorial  day  to  reaffirm  our  faith  In 
America,  and  In  her  fighting  men. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  building  a  stronger  nation  is  an  Indi- 
vidual one.  It  Is  a  responsibility  that  cannot 
be  delegated  to  another.  Those  who  have 
fallen  In  battle  knew  this. 

So  this  Is  the  challenge  that  Memorial  day 
1971  should  hold  for  us.  It  Is  not  a  remote 
task  we  face,  but  a  very  personal  one.  It  la 
one  of  Individual  dedication  and  Involve- 
ment to  preserve  our  priceless  heritage. 
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J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  TESTIFIES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
our  colleagues  may  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  real  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  of  what  motivates  him  in  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  God  and  coimtry.  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  an  exclusive  interview 
of  Mr.  Hoover  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Ward  as 
appearing  in  a  small  booklet  of  the  As- 
semblies of  God : 
J.  Edgar  Hcx3veb  TEsmras — C.  M.  Wakd  Abkb 

Pointed  Qttestions;  J.  Edgak  Hoovkb  Oivss 

Prank  Answers 

The  service  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  his  na- 
tion and  to  law  enforcement  Is  a  matter  of 
record.  Both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  honored  him. 

This  exclusive  Interview  brings  Into  even 
sharper  focus  an  old-fashioned  faith  that 
has  sustained  Mr.  Hoover  throughout  many 
years  dedicated  to  government. 

He  has  been  tested  by  war  years,  depres- 
sion years.  Inflationary  years,  and  years  when 
strong  syndicates  of  evil  have  sought  to  over- 
throw the  law. 

To  survive  and  believe  there  must  b« 
strength! 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  quick  to  acknowledge 
the  source  of  such  strength.  It  comes  from 
tcithin. 

It  Is  best  described  in  these  words: 

"God  Is  our  refuge  and  strength, 

a  very  present  help  In  trouble. 

Therefore  will  not  we  fear, 

though  the  earth  be  removed, 

and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  Into 
the  midst  of  the  sea; 

though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
troubled. 

though  the  mountains  shake  with  the 
swelling  thereof"  (Psalm  46:1-3). 

Such  faith  becomes  a  primary  target. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  evaluates  the  attacks 
which  seek,  at  this  hour,  to  destroy  faith. 
Here  are  his  o^-n  carefully  written  answers: 

Do  you  see  a  serious  threat  from  forces 
planning  the  violent  overthrow  of  our  gov- 
ernment^ 

There  is  definitely  a  threat  from  the 
Marxist-Leninist  revolutionaries,  many  of 
whom  take  their  cue  from  Moscow.  Peking, 
or    Castroist   doctrines. 

These  groups — though  not  large  in  num- 
bers— are  extremely  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined to  achieve  their  goal  of  destroying 
our  system  of  government.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  bitterly  attack  American  Ideals  and 
to  undermine  our  democratic  Institutions. 
We  deflnltelv  need  to  be  alert  and  concerned 
about   this  danger 

How  much  anti-God  and  antlchurch  sen- 
timent Is  there  among  contemr>orar\-  revo- 
lutionaries'' 

These  Marxist-Leninist  revolutionaries 
mock  religion  and  laugh  at  those  who  wor- 
ship God.  For  them  the  church  is  antiquated 
and  has  no  relevance  to  life 

Ho'A-  massive  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
dlsobodience.  anarchy,  and  subversion  with- 
in our  couiitrv  at  the  present  tim"'' 

There    are    serious    problems. 

Daily  newsnaoers  note  Incident  after  In- 
cident of  violence  and  terrorist  acts  by  those 
who  feel  the  •establishment"  must  be  de- 
stroyed. In  addition,  we  are  faced  with  the 
continuing  upsicing  in  crime.  In  1969  we  wit- 
nessed another  substantial  Increase — U  per- 
cent— over  the  previous  year. 

Respect  for  law  and  order  has  taken  a 
dangerous  decline  in  this  nation. 
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How  much  correlation  do  you  see  between 
disrespect  for  law  and  disrespect  for  parental 
authority? 

Lack  of  discipline  In  the  home  is  an  Im- 
portant factor. 

Young  people  who  have  never  had  to  obey 
parents  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  any 
respect  for  the  law.  If  the  chUd  Is  allowed  to 
treat  his  mother  and  father  Impudently,  why 
should  we  expect  the  child  to  treat  a  police 
officer  differently? 

Vl^e  must  recognize  that  a  good  measure 
of  disrespect  for  any  kind  of  authority  steins 
from  observing  parents  who  themselves  are 
careless  In  keeping  the  law,  parents  who  see 
nothing  wrong  in  a  little  cheating  if  it  proves 
to  their  advantage. 

Parents  who  fall  to  realize  the  deadly  harm 
they  do  by  setting  a  shoddy  standard  for 
their  children  contribute  to  lawlessness. 

What  is  the  greatest  service  an  individual 
Christian  can  render  to  his  nation  at  this 
time? 

The  Christian  serves  his  country  best  by 
practicing  in  daily  life  what  he  professes. 

A  Christian  shows  compassion  and  respect 
for  others.  A  Christian  Involves  himself  or 
herself  In  building  better  communities.  A 
Christian  refuses  to  let  bigotry  and  prejudice 
choke  out  good  will.  A  Christian  upholds 
honesty  and  integrity  in  everything. 

By  setting  an  example  a  Christian  provides 
a  salutary  Influence  upon  fellow  citizens.  So- 
ciety will  feel  that  Influence. 

The  older  and  younger  generations  fre- 
quently criticize  each  other.  Do  we  need  new 
values? 

No.  I  believe  we  need  a  renewed  adherence 
to  the  historic  values  which  have  sustained 
this  nation. 

The  principles  of  Justice,  freedom,  respect 
for  others,  dignity  of  the  individual — these 
are  the  keystones  of  the  greatness  of  thU  na- 
tion. 

If  we  stray  from  these  precepts,  we  invite 
disaster  both  for  our  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

What  role  does  the  Bible  serve  in  your  life 
and  administration? 

The  Bible  is  for  me  a  vital  giUdepost  of  my 
life.  Mlcahs  words  have  always  been  a  source 
of  strength  for  me; 

"He    has   showed    you.    O    man. 
what  is  good; 
and  what  does  the  Lord 
require  of  you 
but  to  do  Justice,  and 
to  love  kindness, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with 
your  God?"  (6;8). 

What  are  the  contributing  causes  under- 
lying campus  rebellion? 

The  causes  are  multiple. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  a  small 
minority  is  eager  to  lead  youth  to  a  path  of 
rebellion.  These  wish  to  use  young  people 
as  pawns  for  Ignoble  purposes.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  successful  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances. 

Some  young  people,  caught  In  the  excite- 
ment of  protests,  follow  the  lead  of  fire- 
brands advocating  violence.  Reason  Is  dis- 
placed by  emotion. 

In  too  many  families,  children  are  pro- 
vided every  material  request  but  are  denied 
the  spiritual  training  and  guidance  so  essen- 
tial to  constructive  living. 

We  must  also  admit  to  corruption  and 
hypocrisy  in  some  areas  of  our  public  life. 
Idealistic  youth,  revoluted  by  this,  are  more 
Inclined  to  lash  out  Indiscriminately  at  the 
entire  structure   of   our   way   of   life. 

What  individual  in  your  family  contributed 
most  to  your  spiritual  development?  How  was 
this  accomplished? 

Both  Father  and  Mother  provided  spiritual 
training  In  the  home. 

They  took  me  to  church  and  Sunday 
school. 

I  recall  vividly  the  Sunday  evenings  when 
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we  sat  In  a  family  circle  listening  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Ours  was  a  family  whose 
strength  rested  In  the  Christian  faith. 

What  encouraging  signs  do  you  see  in  the 
nation? 

The  worthy  heritage  of  this  nation  wUl  not 
easily  be  destroyed. 

There  Is  an  upsurge  In  concern  and  In- 
volvement. Many  citizens  who  previously 
took  little  Interest  In  community  matters  are 
now  committed.  This  active  concern  will 
help  cLSSure  our  survival. 

Most  Important,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  our  youth  believe  that  free  government 
Is  worth  preserving. 

Many  are  troubled,  however,  that  the  Ideals 
we  espouse  are  often  shunted  aside  by  mate- 
rialism and  lack  of  compassion  for  those  not 
so  fortunate. 

Given  guidance,  a  willingness  to  listen,  and 
understanding  by  adult  citizens,  these  young 
people  can  be  counted  on. 

What  nonfamlly  Individual  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  your  faith  In  God? 

There  have  been  many,  but  one  I  shall 
always  remember  was  Dr.  Donald  MacLeod. 
He  was  a  young  Presbyterian  preacher  who 
served  my  boyhood  church.  He  believed  In 
boys  like  myself.  His  concern  and  compas- 
sion for  young  people  made  Dr.  MacLeod  my 
hero.  He  found  time  for  us.  He  didn't  think 
It  "unsalntly"  to  play  a  little  Softball  with 
the  teen-age  boys  In  the  neighborhood.  I 
remember  him  with  gratitude  for  his  exam- 
ple as  a  true  Christian. 

Can  you  share  any  specific  Incidents  where 
simple  faith  in  God  has  directed  your  own 
life? 

Throughout  my  career  In  law  enforcement. 
I  have  been  strengthened  and  comforted 
by  personal  faith  in  Christ. 

This  faith  has  supported  me  whether  I  am 
awaiting  word  about  a  desperate  criminal 
fighting  It  out  with  FBI  agents,  hoping  for 
the  safe  return  of  a  kidnapped  child,  or  mak- 
ing a  decision  of  policy  Involving  the  Internal 
security  of  our  country. 

This  Is  strong,  convicting  testimony. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  believes. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  began  a  series  of  hearings 
today  which  may  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant held  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  fiscal  crisis  that  threatens 
our  States  and  cities  deepens  with  each 
passing  day.  Unless  we  act  soon,  we  are 
likely  to  find  our  federal  system  In  a 
state  of  collapse  and  disarray  from  which 
it  may  never  recover.  It  is  therefore  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  be  given  op- 
portunity to  act  on  the  administration's 
general  revenue-sharing  proposal  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  have 
already  consigned  revenue  sharing  to 
the  du.st  bin,  there  are  those  who  would 
make  this  a  parti.san  issue,  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  because  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  annoimced  oppo- 
sition to  the  idea,  that  no  legislation  is 
likely  to  be  forthcoming.  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  want  to  underestimate  the  ob- 
stacles to  legislative  success.  But  I  am 
nevertheless   confident   that   the   over- 
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whelming  pressure  building  at  the  local 
and  State  level  for  revenue  sharing  will 
be  translated  into  positive  action  by 
this  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  diverse  bipartisan 
groups  and  individuals  backing  the  vari- 
ous revenue-sharing  plans,  there  is  a 
strong  determination  to  remain  flexible 
and  openmlnded  about  the  particular 
details  and  formulas.  In  his  testimony 
this  morning,  Secretary  Connally  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  the  basic  concept  rather 
than  particular  details  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  irrevocably  committed. 
Similarly,  Senator  Biker,  the  adminis- 
tration's spokesman  in  the  Senate,  took 
a  conciliatory  and  accommodating  posi- 
tion when  he  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions yesterday.  Referring  to  the  three 
major  revenue-sharing  proposals  before 
the  subcommittee,  he  noted: 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
three  bills — the  Administration  bill,  the 
Muskle  bill  and  the  Humphrey-Reuss  bill — 
is  their  striking  similarity.  Although  there 
are  significant  and  Important  differences,  to 
be  sure,  the  similarities  are  so  great  as  to 
make  prospects  for  ultimate  compromise,  in 
my  Judgment,  very  bright. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
this  conciliatory  mood  is  shared  by  many 
of  those  from  the  other  party  who  are 
convinced  that  the  need  for  revenue 
sharing  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  allow 
it  to  floimder  over  details.  In  particular, 
two  highly  respected  economists,  Mr. 
Walter  Heller  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pechman, 
who  are  credited  with  devising  the  mod- 
em version  of  revenue  sharing  in  the 
Johnson  administration,  both  expressed 
a  flexible  attitude  toward  the  specifics  of 
any  final  bill.  Mr.  Heller  said: 

Revenue  sharing  combines  the  sound 
conservative  principle  of  preserving  the  de- 
centralization of  power  and  Intellectual 
diversity  that  are  essential  to  a  workable 
federalism  with  the  compassionate  liberal 
principle  of  promoting  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity among  different  income  groups  and 
regions  In  the  United  States.  That  Is  why 
the  support  has  come  from  both  conserva- 
tives and  liberals,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, both  southerners  and  northerners 
concerned  over  the  future  of  Federalism.  I 
hope  that  this  wide-based  support  will  coa- 
lesce into  a  working  majority  In  this  Con- 
gress. 

And  Mr.  Pechman  also  expressed  the 
sincere  hope  that — 

Disagreement  over  details  will  not  prevent 
supporters  of  revenue  sharing  from  cooper- 
ating In  the  effort  to  enact  a  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  In  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  bipartisan 
statements  of  support  for  the  general 
concept  of  revenue  sharing,  accompa- 
nied by  expression  of  flexibility  on  the 
details,  bode  well  for  the  future.  I  would 
ask  that  the  entire  statements  of  Sec- 
retary Connally,  Senator  Baker,  and 
Mr.  Heller,  and  Mr.  Pechman  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Statement  bt  Th«  Honorabix  Jokn  B.  Con- 
nally, Secret A«T  or  the  Treasury,  Before 
THE  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Wednesday. 
June  2,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  distin- 
guished Committee: 
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We  in  government  all  too  often  respond  to 
problems  and  Issues  confronting  the  nation 
by  piling  a  new  program  atop  an  existing 
structure — a  structure  which  may  well  have 
contributed  to  creating  the  problem  In  the 
first  place. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  a  plethora  of  Federal 
programs  which  often  create  confusion  which 
we  mistake  as  a  sign  of  progress. 

As  a  further  result,  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment has  become  more  centralized,  distant 
and  remote  from  the  people  who  created  that 
government  to  serve  their  needs. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then,  that  there  Is  un- 
easiness, dissatisfaction,  frustration  and  con- 
cern among  the  people  of  this  nation?  I.  for 
one,  know  this  feeling  Is  not  confined  to  our 
young  people.  It  Is  visible,  though  less  flam- 
boyantly, among  all  other  segments  of  the 
population:  rich  and  poor;  white  collar  and 
blue  collar;  men  and  women;  businessmen 
and  professional  men;  middle  aged  and  older. 

Americans  are  becoming  disenchanted  with 
government. 

Too  many  doubt  Its  capacity  to  meet  our 
needs. 

Everybody  thinks  it  costs  too  much. 

Certainly  most  feel  powerless  to  influence 
It. 

Nearly  all  doubt  Its  responsiveness. 

I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
greater  the  distance  from  the  target,  the 
more  difficult  It  is  to  hit. 

Government  has  moved  too  far  from  the 
people  to  hit  the  targeted  solutions  to  their 
problems.  Furthermore,  the  superstructure 
of  program  piled  upon  program  Is  so  enor- 
mous that  even  the  governors  of  our  states 
and  the  mayors  of  our  cities  don't  have  the 
resources  to  know  where  to  go  In  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  find  out  what  programs  there 
are  and  how  to  participate  In  them. 

We  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  this  grovsrlng 
disenchantment.  I  think  our  very  system  of 
government  Is  at  stake,  because  a  democracy 
which  does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Its 
people  Is  a  democracy  in  trouble. 

We  simply  have  to  find  ways  of  making 
government  work  better.  We  have  to  make 
It  more  resp>onslve,  more  efficient,  less  costly, 
and  less  confusing.  We  must  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  our  citizens  In  their  government — 
a  confidence  lost  through  years  of  neglect  of 
basic  reforms. 

This  Is  the  context  in  which  revenue  shar- 
ing ought  to  be  debated  and  discussed.  Gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  seeks  to  redress  some 
b<islc  Imbalances  in  our  Federal  system  of 
government — Imbalances  between  needs  and 
resources,  between  power  and  resjwnsibUi- 
tles,  between  conception  and  execution. 

This  Is  an  age  which  requires  sophisticated 
management  of  the  highest  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. We  recognize  the  need  for  It  through- 
out the  private  sector:  business,  medicine, 
law.  science.  We  see  revenue  sharing  as  a  way 
of  improving  management  of  government 
programs  by  placing  more  of  the  decision- 
making power  closer  to  the  problems. 

I  don't  need  to  explain  to  you  the  basic 
Idea  of  sharing  Federal  revenues  with  state 
and  local  governments.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing  that  for  a  very  long 
time  and  all  states  have  revenue  sharing 
systems  of  their  own.  This  year,  some  $30 
bUUon  of  Federally  raised  revenues  will  l>e 
disbursed  by  state  and  local  governments  In 
the  form  of  categorical  grants-in-aid.  This 
system  of  aid — standing  alone — Is  Insufficient 
to  our  needs.  We  need  a  fundamental  change 
that  will  make  this  entire  system  of  Federal 
aid  work  more  effectively.  Revenue  sharing 
Is  a  major  step  In  that  direction. 

Let  me  provide  Just  some  of  the  highlights 
of  our  general  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

It  Is  simple  in  design,  yet  bold  In  concept. 
It  federalizes  a  portion  of  our  broadly  based 
Federal  Income  tax.  The  ^eclflcs  are  well 
known : 

1.  We  propose  that  modest  portion  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  base  be  earmu-ked  for 
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general  aid  to  state  and  local  governments. 
These  funds  will  come  from  the  automatic 
expansion  in  budget  receipts  as  the  economy 
grows.  Contrary  to  many  inaccurate  reports, 
the  95  billion  program  of  general  revenue 
sharing  wUl  neither  require  a  rise  in  tax  rates 
nor  a  reduction  in  any  existing  government 
programs. 

2.  The  revenues  so  shared  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  each  state,  city  and  county  In  as 
fair  and  equitable  a  manner  as  we  have  been 
able  to  devise.  The  allocation  vtrill  be  made 
according  to  the  precise  formulas  contained 
in  the  Federal  statute,  rather  than  be  sub- 
ject to  the  discretion  of  any  Executive  Branch 
official.  As  the  money  wUl  be  In  addition  to 
existing  programs,  each  state,  city  and  county 
will  benefit  directly;  each  will  receive  rev- 
enue sharing  money  In  addition  to  any  l>ene- 
flts.  services  or  money  it  Is  now  obtaining 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  The  states,  cities  and  counties  receiv- 
ing the  money  will  make  the  decisions  as  to 
which  purposes  the  funds  should  be  directed. 
The  Federal  Government  will  not  second- 
guess  local  determination  of  local  priorities. 
We  will  not  dictate  oonstruotion  of  a  new 
library  when  garbage  collection  Is  the  over- 
riding local  problem — or  vice  versa. 

Financial  reporting  to  the  Treasury  will  be 
required  simply  to  assure  that  the  money  Is 
spent  for  a  lawful  governmental  purpKJse  and 
In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner.  The  local 
voters,  rather  than  any  Federal  official,  will 
review  the  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  the 
expenditures. 

General  revenue  sharing  has  many  dimen- 
sions. It  offers  much  more  than  Just  financial 
assistance.  By  shifting  decision -making  au- 
thority to  states  and  localities,  people  can 
have  greater  Influence  over  the  public  deci- 
sions which  so  greatly  tiffect  their  lives. 

For  the  Individual  taxpayer — revenue 
sharing  reduces  the  upward  pressure  on 
property  and  sales  taxes.  At  the  same  time, 
the  taxpayer  acquires  a  stronger  voice  in  gov- 
ernment spending  because  more  decisions  are 
made  by  officials  directly  accountable  to  him. 

For  our  states  and  localities — revenue 
sharing  represents  substantial  new  assistance 
in  meeting  recurring  financial  crlsles.  But  In 
addition,  the  delays  and  rigidities  that  plague 
current  Federal  aid  programs  will  not  be 
present. 

For  our  entire  federal  system — general  rev- 
enue sharing  offers  hope  for  a  new  strength 
through  more  effective  and  more  responsive 
government.  Revenue  sharing  reflects  a 
strong  Federal  commitment  to  domestic 
needs  In  the  states,  counties  and  cities.  At 
the  same  time,  It  signals  a  new  respect  and 
renewed  faith  In  the  capacity  and  wisdom 
of  local  self-government.  It  restates  our  be- 
lief In  the  ability  of  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

I  know  that  strong  views  exist  regarding 
the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  revenue 
sharing.  I  am  familiar  with  the  many  ques- 
tions which  some  have  raised,  and  I  would 
like  to  address  the  major  questions  here  and 
now. 
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-where  do  we  get  the  revenues  to 
shareT 


I  say  simply  that  the  overall  position  of 
the  budget  must  be  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  economy.  Right  now.  we  need  a  budget 
which  Is  expansionary — to  reinforce  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  underway.  Within  a  given 
budget  plan,  each  spending  program  must 
meet  the  test  of  national  priorities.  Revenue 
sharing  clearly  does  that.  Tlie  viability  of  our 
Federal  system  of  government  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  any  single  program  for  which 
we  now  appropriate  money.  It  ought  to  be 
our  number  one  priority.  With  revenue  shar- 
ing we  establish  that  fact.  The  alternative  to 
revenue  sharing  Is  not  a  smaller  Federal  de- 
ficit. The  real  alternative  Is  a  higher  level 
of  Federal  spending  In  some  other  program 
areas. 
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Second — doesn't  revenue  sharing  separate 
the  responsibility  for  taxing  from  the  act  of 
spending? 

I  don't  believe  It  does.  The  Congress  Is 
making  a  sp>endlng  decision — to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  federally  raised  revenues  for  state  and 
local  government  purposes.  Responsibility 
and  accountability  for  those  funds  will  be 
decentralized.  Only  In  the  revenue  sharing 
case,  this  delegation  of  authority  will  run 
to  elected  state  and  local  officials  rather  than 
to  employees  of  the  Federal  government. 

And  for  those  who  perceive  revenue  shar- 
ing as  violating  this  principle  of  keeping  tax- 
ing and  spending  together  at  one  level  of 
government,  I  ask  whether  such  transgres- 
sion Is  as  serious  as  the  existing  violations 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  perpe- 
trated by  appropriating  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  funds,  but  influencing  and 
controlling  a  far  greater  amount  of  state  and 
local  spending. 

Third — won't  revenue  sharing  expand  Fed- 
eral influence  over  state  a7^d  local  govern- 
ments? 

I  dont  think  so.  The  present  system  al- 
ready involves  extensive  Federal  influence. 
This  argument  about  potential  future  Fed- 
eral strings  seems  to  say  that  revenue  shar- 
ing might  some  day  become  as  over-con- 
trolled as  the  present  system.  I  doubt  It. 
But  even  If  It  does,  let  us  not  forget  that 
revenue  sharing  starts  off  on  the  right  foot — 
with  a  proper  respect  for  local  diversity  and 
ability. 

Fourth — isn't  the  pr&posed  distribution  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  a  haphazard  alloca- 
tion of  assistance  to  everyone  regardless  of 
need? 

We  developed  the  distribution  formulas 
after  very  considerable  consulatlon  and 
careful  analysis.  We  believe  our  bill  does 
substantially  reflect  differences  In  need.  Our 
proposal  doesn't  pretend  to  have  all  the  an- 
swers, but  It  does  represent  a  sound  basis  for 
proceeding. 

Fifth — some  express  doubts  about  the  in- 
tegrity and  capacity  of  state  and  local  of- 
ficials. 

I  do  not  share  that  belief.  The  closer  of- 
ficials are  to  the  people  the  more  respon- 
sive they  are  to  the  people.  Furthermore, 
there  will  be  great  competition  between  the 
various  sections  of  local  govenment  for  the 
revenue  sharing  dollar.  The  revenue  sharing 
dollar  and  those  who  spend  It  will  be  scruti- 
nized very  carefully. 

I  make  no  claim  that  our  revenue  sharing 
proposal  will  solve  all  our  problems.  I  do 
state  that  it  was  very  painstakingly  devel- 
oped. Revenue  sharing  Is  not  the  product  of 
one  man  or  one  administration.  Many,  many 
man-years  of  time  and  effort  went  Into  Its 
design.  Probably  no  idea  put  before  Congress 
in  recent  years  has  been  more  thoroughly 
discussed  and  analyzed. 

The  details  were  carefully  worked  out  with 
knowledgeable  representatives  of  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments,  with  private 
citizens,  and  with  Democrats.  Republicans, 
and  Independents.  In  both  concept  and  de- 
tail, I  believe  that  you  will  find  It  truly  a 
carefully  thought  through  and  non-partisan 
plan  offered  In  good  faith. 

We  surveyed  and  analyzed  many  suggested 
alternatives  to  revenue  sharing. 

None  of  the  other  approaches  match  Its 
versatility  In  achieving  so  many  desirable 
objectives. 

None  of  them  go  as  directly  to  the  source 
of  our  problems. 

None  of  them  oomblne  administrative  sim- 
plicity with  a  response  to  financial  need  so 
effectively. 

Some  have  suggested  that  Instead  of  rev- 
enue sharing  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  assume  more — perhaps  even  all — of  the 
state  and  local  costs  of  welfare.  Now  there 
is  no  question  about  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete reform  of  our  welfare  system.  This 
Committee  has  been  thoroughly  Immersed  In 
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that  issue  for  several  months.  But  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  simply  pick  up  all 
of  the  costs  of  existing  welfare  programs 
would  be  neither  a  reform  of  the  system 
nor  a  sensible  alternative  to  general  rev- 
enue sharing.  This  Committee  wisely  rejected 
that  course. 

Others  have  suggested  that.  Instead  of  rev- 
enue sharing,  we  ought  to  Increase  further 
our  reliance  on  Federal  categorical  grants  to 
states  and  localities.  I  personally  can't  imag- 
ine a  less  productive  alternative. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  present  system  of 
complete  reliance  on  fragmented  and  over- 
controlled  programs;  — has  not  worked,  — Is 
not  working  now,  and  — never  will  work,  un- 
less we  reform  and  restructure  our  approach. 

We  do  not  need  more  of  the  same.  We 
need  to  try  something  else. 

A  third  alternative  suggested  is  to  offer 
citizens  a  Federal  tax  credit  for  the  state 
and  local  income  taxes  they  pay.  This  ap- 
proach, we  believe,  is  substantially  inferior 
to  revenue  sharing.  Tax  credits  are.  In  the 
first  instance,  tax  relief  to  taxpayers,  not 
to  needy  local  governments. 

Any  benefits  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments— which  is  our  concern  today — would 
only  occur  to  the  extent  that  Federal  tax 
credits  encourage  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  Income  taxes  faster  than  they 
otherwise  would.  States  without  an  Income 
tax  would  be  forced  to  enact  one  in  order 
to  realize  any  benefit.  High  Income  states 
would  be  permanently  advantaged  due  to 
their  larger  concentration  of  high  Income  In- 
dividuals. City  governments  would  receive 
little  or  no  benefit,  since  they  depend  large- 
ly on  property — not  Income  taxes. 

The  major  alternatives  to  general  revenue 
sharing  do  not  meet  our  needs  as  effectively 
or  as  equitably.  The  analysis  appended  to 
my  statement  examines  each  of  these  op- 
tional approaches  in  more  detail.  We  con- 
clude that  revenue  sharing  Is  a  substantially 
better  approach  to  strengthening  our  Fed- 
eral form  of  government  than  any  other 
mechanism  available. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  Committee,  mine 
has  been  a  plea  for  change.  Why  should  we 
be  afraid  of  change?  The  present  system  of 
Federal  aid  to  states  and  localities  clearly 
Is  not  meeting  our  needs;  It  Is  not  likely  to 
do  so  in  the  future  In  Its  present  form. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  a  new  approach  that 
will  enable  government  to  respond  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  needs  of  the  people.  I  urge 
you  to  take  that  positive  non-partisan  ac- 
tion that  can  make  revenue  sharing  a  reality. 
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Statement  of  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Repttblican  of  Tennessee,  Before  the 
sttbcommittee  on  intergovernmental  re- 
LATIONS IN  Support  of  General  Reventte 
Sharing,  Jtine   I,   1971 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  to  you  and 
to  other  members  of  this  subcommittee  for 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  express  here 
this  morning  my  unqualified  support  for  the 
subject  matter  of  these  hearings — the  pro- 
posed sharing  of  a  portion  of  federal  reve- 
nues with  state  and  local  governments  for 
their  general  use. 

I  want  to  be  very  careful  at  this  early  point 
In  my  testimony  to  make  It  clear  that  what 
is  under  consideration  in  these  hearings  is 
general  revenue  sharing  and  not  so-called 
sp>eclal  revenue  sharing.  Nothing  In  the 
President's  general  revenue  sharing  proposal 
or  In  either  of  the  bills  before  your  subcom- 
mittee today  would  in  any  way  whatsoever 
affect  existing  categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grama.  Although  the  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  general  revenue  sharing  and  special 
revenue  sharing  are  somewhat  allied  in  In- 
tent and  philosophy,  they  are  wholly  dis- 
tinct and  separable  proposals.  Support  of 
general  revenue  sharing  should  in  no  way 
Imply  support  of  special  revenue  sharing.  I 
am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  your  own  reser- 


vations about  special  revenue  sharing,  and  I 
know  that  you  are  well  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinction. 

My  own  preference  Is  for  flexible  and  cre- 
ative mix  of  all  three  modes  of  federal  aid 
to  states  and  cities,  that  Is.  general  revenue 
sharing,  block  grants,  and  categorical  grants- 
in-aid.  In  my  view  each  mode  has  its  own 
unique  virtues  and  each  Is  best  suited  for 
application  in  different  kinds  of  circum- 
stances. But  these  considerations  are  tech- 
nically beyond  the  scope  of  these  hearings. 

The  two  bills,  which  are  the  subject  of 
these  hearings — S.  241.  the  State  and  Local 
Government  Modernization  Act  of  1971.  smd 
S.  1771.  the  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act 
of  1971— represent  two  different  and  thought- 
provoking  approaches  to  revenue  sharing.  I 
will  hope  to  comment  on  each  of  them  In 
some  detail  as  I  proceed  with  my  testimony. 

As  you  know,  I  am  personally  committed 
for  the  moment  to  a  third  such  propnasal — 
S.  680,  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1971.  a  bill  which  embodies  In  legislaUve  form 
the  recoDMnendatlons  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Administration  bill,  which  I  Intro- 
duced with  thirty-seven  other  Senators  on 
February  9.  was  not  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee, but.  rather,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  However,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  any  revenue  sharing  bill  which  may  be 
reported  by  tills  committee  would  then  be 
referred  for  subsequent  consideration  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  fact  that  S.  680  Is  not  formally 
pending  before  this  subcommittee  should 
prevent  a  thorough  airing  and  discussion  of 
the  Administration's  proposal.  Indeed.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  come  fully  to  grips 
with  the  major  Issues  Involved  In  revenue 
sharing  as  a  concept  than  the  undertaking  of 
a  careful  comparison  between  each  of  the 
three  major  proposals  now  pending  before 
the  Congress. 

I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
series  of  hearings  you  have  begun  today  will 
be  among  the  most  Important  conducted  in 
the  92nd  Congress.  The  fiscal  needs  of  our 
states  and  cities  are  In  many  cases  so  acute, 
and  the  health  of  our  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment In  many  aspects  so  precarious,  that 
the  issues  to  be  explored  In  these  hearings 
should  be  of  primary  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  especially  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  the  national  legislature.  The 
needs  that  revenue  sharing  seeks  to  meet 
are  critical,  and  If  we  fall  to  act,  I  both  hope 
and  expect  that  we  will  be  held  accountable. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  will  begin  tomorrow  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Although  many  of  the 
same  witnesses  will  be  heard  by  that  Com- 
mittee and  this  subcommittee,  there  is  every 
evidence.  Including  an  explicit  assurance  by 
Its  chairman,  that  revenue  sharing  will  go 
before  the  House  Committee  much  as  the 
murdered  Caesar  lay  before  the  people  of 
Rome,    not    to    be    praised,    but    burled 

I  sincerely  regret  the  fact  that  Mr.  MlUs 
has  seen  fit  to  bring  his  heavy  guns  to  bear 
on  the  concept  before  taking  testimony  on 
It.  It  may  be — and  I  certainly  hope  this  is 
the  case — that  his  own  set  of  hearings  will 
evoke  from  him  the  extraordinary  capacity 
for  modification  of  viewpoint  that  we  have 
seen  from  him  in  the  past. 

In  any  event.  I  regard  your  hearings  and 
those  of  the  House  committee  as  comple- 
mentary and  highly  constructive.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  see  flt  to  act  in  the  area  of 
revenue  sharing,  but  if  It  does  not,  I  am 
personally  unaware  of  any  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  not  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  once  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  under  your 
chairmanship.  I  have  long  heid  an  intense  m- 
terest  in  the  dynamic  relationship  between 
the  various  units  of  our  federal  system,  and 
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during  the  period  of  my  service  on  this  sub- 
committee I  became  closely  familiar  with 
the  long  years  of  meaningful  work  that  you 
have  done  In  this  fleld.  As  a  state  legislator,  a 
governor,  a  Senator,  and  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, you  have  seen  the  problems  from  all 
sides,  except,  I  suppose,  from  the  Federal 
Executive,  and  it  is  not  my  place  to  assess 
your  intention,  to  seek  a  remedy  for  that 
questionable  deficiency. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing  and  to  the  specific  pro- 
posals now  pending  in  the  Congress.  I  want 
to  make  one  particular  point  as  forcefully  as 
I  know  how.  and  that  has  to  do  with  my  own 
flexibility  as  to  specifics  and  my  positive 
yearning  for  constructive  compromise.  I 
stated  at  the  time  I  introduced  the  Admin- 
istration's bill  on  February  9  that  "no  one 
would  be  more  surprised  than  the  President 
If  this  bill  were  enacted  line  for  line  and 
word  for  word.  If."  I  went  on  to  say,  "during 
the  course  of  close  congressional  examina- 
tion, improvements  tire  indicated,  they 
should  and  will  be  made." 

Those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  need  for 
revenue  sharing  want  a  program  and  not  an 
Issue,  as  some  cynics  have  suggested.  Cer- 
tainly the  question  of  "who  gets  the  credit" 
should  not  concern  us;  if  this  Congress  can 
enact,  as  I  believe  It  will,  some  form  of 
general  revenue  sharing,  there  will  be  more 
than  enough  credit  to  go  around  for  every- 
body. And  the  chief  beneflclarles  of  revenue 
sharing  will  be  the  American  people. 

During  the  course  of  my  service  on  this 
subcommittee  and  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  which  you  also 
chair.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve the  scrupulous  fairness  with  which  you 
handle  proposed  legislation.  In  the  pollution 
subcommittee.  In  particular.  It  has  become 
standard  operating  procedure  v'or  us  to  select 
from  different  bills  on  a  given  subject  the 
best  aspects  of  each  and  blend  them  together 
Into  a  single  committee  product  which,  in 
our  collective  Judgment,  represents  the  best 
commingling  of  available  alternatives. 
Such  a  blending  of  your  own  proposals  and 
those  of  the  Administration  In  the  fleld  of 
water  quality  amendments  is  now  underway. 
It  has  been,  and  is.  In  my  Judgment,  far  and 
away  the  most  constructive  way  to  fashion 
legislation,  and  I  hope  that  it  is  a  process 
that  will  be  observed  by  this  subcommittee 
In  Its  deliberations  on  revenue  sharing.  The 
revenue  sharing  legislation  that  emerges 
from  this  Committee  might  well  bear  a  bill 
number  different  from  any  of  the  three  pro- 
posals considered  here  today. 

The  basic  concept  of  revenue  sharing  is 
extremely  simple:  It  holds  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  to  the  states  a  given 
amount  of  money  to  be  used  for  general  gov- 
ernmental purposes  rather  than  for  a  pro- 
gram, purpose,  or  function  defined  by  the 
central  government.  This  simple  transfer  of 
funds  is  the  heart  of  any  revenue  sharing 
proposal,  however  exotic  Its  elaborations  may 
be 

Most  serious  revenue  sharing  proposals 
now  Include  some  provision  for  the  manda- 
tory pass-through  of  some  portion  of  the 
shared  revenues  to  county,  municipal,  and 
other  local  governments.  But  the  core  of 
the  concept  remains  the  unencumbered 
transfer  of  funds. 

Revenue  sharing  can  be  seen  as  having 
two  principal  components,  interrelated  but 
distinct.  First,  It  Is  a  fiscal  device.  But  It  is 
also  a  political  device,  using  that  term  in  Its 
broadest  sense,  because  even  when  no  strings 
are  attached  to  the  use  of  the  funds,  the 
very  fact  of  the  sharing  represents  a  redefi- 
nition of  the  relationship  between  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  our  federal  system. 

On  one  hand.  then,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  Immediate  fiscal  crises  confronting  many 
of  our  states,  counties,  cities,  school  districts. 
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and  so  on.  the  questions  are  whether  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide new  assistance  toward  meeting  these 
fiscal  crises  and,  if  so,  what  form  such  assist- 
ance should  take. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  political  health  of  our  federal  system  and 
with  the  relative  responsibilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  various  units  that  make  it  up; 
the  questions  are.  whether  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  Intrude  It- 
self into  the  operations  of  state  and  local 
governments,  and.  if  so.  to  what  extent  It 
should  do  so  and  what  tools  It  should  em- 
ploy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  briefly  describe  my  perception  of  how  the 
three  major  proposals  now  before  the  Con- 
gress  treat  these  two  basic  elements  of  rev- 
enue sharing,  the  fiscal  element  and  the  po- 
litical element.  Such  a  comparison  has  proved 
quite  revealing  for  me,  and  I  hope  that  it 
win  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
three  bills — the  Administration  bill,  the 
Muskle  bill,  and  the  Humphrey-Reuss  bill — 
is  their  striking  similarity.  Although  there 
are  slgniflcant  and  Important  differences,  to 
be  sure,  the  similarities  are  so  great  as  to 
make  the  prospects  for  ultimate  compromise. 
In  my  Judgment,  very  bright.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  that  the  similarities  result 
from  any  kind  of  imitation  plagarizatlon;  on 
the  contrary,  the  similarities  between  the 
bills  indicate  to  me  that  we  have  all  come, 
quite  independently,  to  roughly  the  same 
conclusions,  based  on  an  objective  percep- 
tion of  the  need. 

Each  of  the  three  bills  proceeds  from  the 
virtually  universal  acknowledgement  that,  as 
section  2  of  your  bill  puts  It.  "an  Imbalance 
exists  between  the  revenue  capacity  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  revenue  capaci- 
ties of  state  and  local  governments."  Each 
of  the  three  bills  expresses  the  conclusion  on 
the  part  of  Its  authors  that  this  imbalance 
can  be  righted — at  least  in  some  degree — 
through  the  device  of  sharing  a  part  of  fed- 
erally generated  revenues  with  those  smaller 
units  of  government  which  find  their  own 
revenue  sources  increasingly  inadequate  to 
the  needs  and  demands  of  their  citizens. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  fed- 
eral revenue  structure  is  considerably  more 
progressive  than  the  tax  structures  of  most 
states  and  of  virtually  all  other  taxing  en- 
titles, this  due  largely  to  the  graduated  fed- 
eral personal  Income  tax.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  first  questions  to  be  addressed  In  de- 
signing a  revenue  sharing  scheme  Is  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  initial  alloca- 
tion among  the  states  should  be  "redistrlbu- 
tlve."  The  least  redistrlbutlve  approach 
would  be  to  return  to  each  state  that  por- 
tion of  the  total  revenues  to  be  shared  which 
its  citizens  paid  into  the  total  amount.  On 
the  other  extreme,  any  number  of  formtilae 
could  be  devised  to  take  various  special 
needs  into  account,  weighting  the  alloca- 
tion In  favor  of  those  states  with  certain 
sorts  of  perceived  needs. 

Each  of  the  three  bills  now  pending  is 
virtually  Identical  in  Its  provision  for  Ini- 
tial allocation  among  the  states,  that  is.  the 
allocation  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  population 
corrected  by  what  is  called  a  revenue  factor, 
which  is  meant  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
effort  each  state  is  making  to  meet  Its  own 
needs  in  terms  of  the  resources  available 
to  It. 

I  think  this  is  an  eminently  sensible  ap- 
proach, and  I  am  delighted  that  we  all  ap- 
pear to  be  In  agreement  with  respect  to  it. 

The  three  bills  are  In  less  precise  but 
still  general  agreement  on  the  amount  that 
must  be  passed  through  by  each  state  to  Its 
constituent  governments.  Both  the  Nixon 
bill  and  the  Humphrey-Reuss  bill  provide 
that  each  state  must  pass  through  an 
amount  determined  by  the  ratio  of  state- 
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raised  revenues  to  all  revenues  raised  with- 
in the  state.  Statistics  indicate  that,  on  a 
natlonwise  basis,  this  would  result  in  states 
passing  through  i8%  of  their  initial  alloca- 
tions. The  Muskle  bill  provides  that  each 
state  must  pass  through  40%  of  its  alloca- 
tion or  an  amount  determined  by  the  ratio 
of  local  revenues  to  all  revenues  r&lsed 
within  the  state,  whichever  Is  greater.  The 
effective   result    is    virtually    identical. 

The  three  bills  differ  significantly,  however, 
when  they  address  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  share  of  each  local  govern- 
ment should  be  determined.  The  Humphrey- 
Reuss  bill  provides  simply  that  the  allocation 
among  local  governments  shall  be  by  state 
law.  Your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  S.  1077.  in- 
cludes a  somewhat  coix4>lex  formula,  which 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  In  detail.  I 
hope  it  is  not  an  unfair  generalization  to 
sum  up  your  formula  as  being  one  which 
provides  relatively  greater  payments  for  large 
cities  and  counties  with  relatively  high  con- 
centrations of  p»oor  persons.  Your  bill  pro- 
vides that  cities  or  counties  with  p>opulations 
of  fewer  than  25.000  persons  would  receive 
such  funds  as  might  be  determined  by  state 
law. 

The  Administration  bill  provides  that  each 
city  and  county  with  a  population  of  2.500 
persons  or  more  will  receive  a  share  of  the 
total  local  share  determined  by  the  ratio  that 
Its  tax  collections  bears  to  the  total  local 
revenues  raised  within  the  state.  Although 
the  statistics  reveal  that  under  the  Admin- 
istration formula  the  inner  cities  wovild  fare 
far  better  than  some  critics  have  suggested.  I 
am  inclined  to  be  receptive  to  some  modiflca- 
tlon  of  the  formula  that  would  recognize  the 
relative  needs  of  local  governments,  p>erhaps 
by  reference  to  local  revenue  effort  in  terms 
of  available  resources  rather  than  as  com- 
pared to  the  revenue  effort  of  other  local 
governments  within  a  given  state. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  that  feature  of 
your  bm  appearing  in  section  102(b)  on  page 
5.  This  provision  would  make  available  funds 
for  the  admimstration  of  the  act,  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  part  of  such  funds 
be  used  to  promote  the  development  of  sta- 
tistical data  on  which  more  intelligent  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  Intrastate  allocations 
might  be  based.  Data  on  personal  Income 
within  smaller  Jurisdictions  is  a  particularly 
regrettable  gap  in  our  statistical  information. 

As  important  as  these  pass-through  for- 
mulae are.  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  each 
of  the  three  bills  contains  what  Is  known  as 
the  "local  option"  feature,  which  permits 
each  state  to  adopt  a  system  for  the  internal 
distribution  of  Its  funds  that  might  more 
precisely  meet  is  own  needs  and  priorities. 
The  Nixon  bill  and  the  Humphrey-Reuss  bill 
provide  a  bonus  or  incentive  to  states  which 
do  exercise  this  option  feature.  I  f>ersoiLally 
flnd  both  bills  preferable  to  your  own  in  this 
particular  respect. 

This  completes.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  brief 
review  of  the  way  in  which  the  three  bills 
would  deal  with  the  fiscal  reUef  aspect  of 
revenue  sharing.  I  think  It  is  clear  that  the 
bills  are  quite  similar  In  their  approach,  and 
I  can  see  no  significant  Impediment  to  com- 
promise. 

With  respect  to  the  political  aspect  of  rev- 
enue sharing,  the  bills  are  not  so  similar,  and 
I  suspect  that  it  may  be  in  this  area  that 
our  more  significant  differences  occiu". 

The  Humphrey-Reuss  bill  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  revenues 
proposed  to  be  shared  should  be  major  gov- 
ernmental reforms  on  the  part  of  state  and 
local  governments.  Although  the  bill  would 
not  actually  require  the  implementation  of 
any  particular  governmental  reform,  section 
3  of  S.  241  does  enumerate  a  long  and  de- 
tailed list  of  possible  areas  of  reform  that 
might  be  Included  in  a  plan  to  be  submitted 
by  each  state  to  the  President. 

On  the  other  extreme,  the  Administration 
bill,  S.  680,  attaches  virtually  no  strings  to 
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the  shared  funds,  other  than  reporting  re- 
quirements and  a  ban  against  their  use  for 
any  discriminatory  purpose.  The  political  as- 
pect of  the  Administration  bill  lies  In  the  fact 
of  the  sharing  Itself,  which  alters  the  trend 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  time  the 
rapid  growth  of  federal  revenues  has  given 
the  Federal  Government  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant role  In  determining  the  spending 
priorities  at  state  and  local  governments. 

The  chief  political  aspect  of  your  own  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Is.  as  I  see  It.  to  be  found  In 
those  provisions  which  would  reward  and 
encoxirage  the  wider  use  by  states  of  per- 
sonal Income  taxes.  Tour  bill  would  do  this 
In  two  ways:  first.  It  would  make  available, 
upon  request,  the  revenue  collecting  ma- 
chinery of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  state-lmpoeed  per- 
sonal Income  taxes.  Secondly,  your  bill  would 
provide  to  each  state  having  a  personal  In- 
come tax  an  additional  revenue  sharing  sup- 
port payment  equivalent  to  10  percentum  of 
its  personal  income  tax  collection. 

I  wish  that  I  was  In  a  position  to  say  that 
I  support  such  a  proposal.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  feel  that  your  device  Is  preferable  to  the 
tax  credit  approach  to  the  same  objective, 
but  it  Is  the  objective  Itself  that  causes  me 
difficulty. 

It  Is  certainly  desirable  that  states  be  en- 
couraged to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  own  citizens.  Your 
bill  and  the  Administration's  each  contain 
provisions  that  require  a  maintenance  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  various  states  In 
their  levels  of  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments. It  !s  also  a  desirable  goal  t«  seek 
state  tax  structures  which  are  as  progres- 
sive as  possible. 

However,  explicit  encouragement  of  state 
personal  Income  taxes  through  federal  In- 
centive seems  to  me  unwise  public  policy  for 
two  basic  reasons.  Firstly,  It  represents  a  di- 
rect Intrusion  Into  the  Internal  constitu- 
tional functions  of  a  state.  Although  the  fed- 
eral revenue  code  d:jes.  of  course,  allow  a 
deduction  for  state  and  local  taxes,  and 
although  the  Interest  on  state  and  local  bor- 
rowings Is  accorded  special  treatment,  the 
Federal  Government  heis  never  Intruded  It- 
self Into  the  Individual  tax  structures  of  the 
various  states.  I  think  It  would  be  an  un- 
sound precedent  were  we  to  do  so  In  this 
way.  The  funds  to  be  shared  under  general 
revenue  sharing  are  derived  from  the  most 
progressive  Income  tax  In  existence;  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  accomplish  your  purpose 
through  revenue  sharing  Itself,  that  Is.  by 
shifting  some  of  the  state  and  local  tax 
burden  to  the  progressive  federal  Income  tax. 
My  second  cause  for  apprehension  about 
this  Eispect  of  your  proposal  has  to  do  with 
what  I  fear  might  might  be  the  undesirable 
result  of  a  system  of  fifty  different  state  In- 
come tax  regimes.  Such  a  network  of  per- 
sonal taxes  would,  In  my  Judgment,  tend  to 
erect  Impediments  to  the  free  flow  of  people 
and  Jobs  between  the  various  states,  pres- 
sured as  they  would  be  to  manipulate  their 
tax  structures  competitively. 

But  In  spite  of  our  disagreement  on  this 
Important  matter.  I  want  to  conclude  my 
testimony  this  morning  with  a  reassertlon  of 
my  view  that  our  areas  of  agreement  are  far 
greater  than  our  areas  of  disagreement.  The 
opportunity  for  compromise  and  for  prompt 
action  Is  very  great.  We  cannot  permit  any 
minor  Ideological  or  partisan  differences  to 
overcome  our  mutual  devotion  to  the  con- 
cept  of  revenue  sharing. 

Revenue  sharing  will  provide  Immediate 
and  urgently  needed  fiscal  relief  for  our 
states  and  local  governments.  Revenue  shar- 
ing will  contribute  measurably  to  the  vi- 
tality of  our  federal  system.  It  will  Increase 
the  accountability  of  our  elected  officials  for 
the  way  In  which  a  portion  of  the  federal 
tax  dollar  Is  spent.  It  wUl  permit  state  and 
local  governments  to  respond  to  the  urgent 
priorities  of  their  own,  unique  Jurisdictions. 
It  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  public  policy  initiative 
of  the  highest  priority,  and  I  stand  ready 
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to  do  whatever  I  jMDSslbly  can  to  work  with 
you  and  with  your  subcommittee  In  yovir 
effort  to  make  of  this  concept  a  hard  reality. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  the  length 
of  this  somewhat  technical  statement.  I 
have  not  addressed  myself  directly  to  the 
several  criticisms  that  have  been  mounted 
by  Congressman  Mills  and  others  against 
revenue  sharing,  and  I  will  be  delighted  to 
try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might 
have  along  these  or  any  other  lines. 

Statement  or  Waltis  W.  Hki.i.kr.  Regents' 
PsorrssoR   of   Economics,   Untversttt    or 
MINNESOTA.   Before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
MrrTEE  on  Intekgovernmentai.  Oferations, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  1,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: The  current  controversy  over  general 
revenue  sharing  has  reached  a  stage  where 
much  of  our  attention  is  diverted  from  cen- 
tral  to  peripheral   Issues   and  much   of  the 
public  debate  has  shifted  from  the  posited 
virtues  to  the  alleged  defects  of  sharing.  In 
this  opening  statement.  let  me  return  to  first 
principles,  to  the  basic  cause  for  action  and 
the  criteria  by  which  we  should  Judge  rev- 
enue sharing  In  general  and  Senator  Muskle's 
proposed  "Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  of 
1971"    (S.  1770)    In   particular. 

The  search  In  the  past  decade  for  a  new 
form  of  federal  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  grew  out  of  three  major  con- 
cerns : 

First,  the  glaring  fiscal  mis-match  between 
the  tax-cutting  Federal  government  and  the 
ta.x-boosting  state  and  local  units; 

Second,  the  Intolerable  fiscal  disparities 
among  and  within  the  states; 

Third,  the  growing  realization  that  while 
Federal  grants-in-aid  must  play  the  central 
role  In  our  system  of  Federal  transfers  to 
state-local  government,  they  cannot  do  the 
Job  alone. 

Each  of  these  concerns  calls  for  comment 
before  turning  to  an  appraisal  of  the  proposal 
at  hand. 

On  the  first,  we  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  fiscal  crunch  at  the  local  and  state  levels. 
On  one  hand,  under  the  relentless  pressures 
of  prosperity,  population  growth,  and  infla- 
tion, expenditures  have  been  leaping  up- 
ward: 

Prom  1955  to  1969.  state-local  expenditures 
rose  from  »39  bUllon  to  $134  billion,  a  244% 
Increase,  while  GNP  was  rising  about  200%. 
In  the  two  decades  from  1950  to  1970,  state- 
local  outlays  rose  from  7.8%  to  13.4%  of 
G>fP  (while  Federal  outlays  were  rising  from 
13.5%   to  18.6%). 

Growing  economic  affluence  has  magnlfled 
demands  on  the  state-local  purse  much 
faster  than  it  has  enlarged  revenues  from 
state-local  taxes. 

The  "tax-eating"  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion— notably  those  under  20  and  over  65 — ■ 
has  been  growing  faster  than  the  "tax-pay- 
ing" segment. 

Inflation  takes  a  disproportionately  heavy 
toll.  In  the  5  years  from  early  1966  to  early 
1971  prices  paid  by  state-local  government 
for  goods  and  services  have  risen  32%,  one- 
third  again  as  fast  as  the  rise  In  consumer 
prices.  In  the  15  years  from  1955  to  1969, 
inflation  accounted  for  44%  of  the  increase 
In  state-local  spending,  rising  workloads  for 
26%,  and  Increased  scope  and  quality  of 
services  for  30%. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  revenues  needed 
to  make  ends  meet  have  been  hard  to  come 
by: 

For  the  most  part — indeed,  to  the  extent 
of  over  80  x  of  their  total  tax  revenues — state 
and  local  governments  rely  on  property,  sales, 
and  excise  taxes  that  respond  sluggishly  to 
economic  growth,  I.e.,  their  yields  rise  either 
more  slowly  than,  or  Jtist  barely  In  step 
with.  GNP. 

Of  the  $53  billion  increase  in  state-local 
tax  yields  from  1955  to  1969,  less  than  two- 
thirds  came  from  growth.  The  remaining  $19 
billion  came  from  the  sweat  of  the  brows  of 
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taxpayers,  governors,  mayors,  and  legislators. 
(These  numbers,  as  well  as  other  flgures,  for 
the  1955-69  period  are  derived  from  the  new 
Brookings  study,  Setting  National  Priorities: 
The  1972  Budget.  Its  ^■y-Vi  split  contrasts 
with  roughly  a  50-50  split  calculated  for  the 
1950-67  period  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations.) 

To  generate  these  revenues  has  required 
Intensive  tax-raising  efforts  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  By  1970,  for  example,  33  states 
were  Imposing  both  general  sales  and  per- 
sonal Income  taxes,  as  against  only  19  a  de- 
cade earlier.  In  1971.  governors  brought  the 
biggest  volume  of  tax-Increase  proposals  In 
history — over  $6  bUllon — before  their  state 
legislatures. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  states  and 
cities  are  at  the  end  of  their  collective  tax 
rope.  For  example,  if  all  50  states  had  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  and  all  used  them  as  In- 
tensively as  the  top  10  states,  their  revenue 
from  this  source  would  more  than  double — 
to  over  $20  billion 

But  In  the  face  of  Interstate  competition, 
limited  Jurisdiction,  and  great  inequalities  in 
the  revenue  needs — revenue  capacity  bal- 
ance, the  case  for  outside  fiscal  help  Is  com- 
pelling. 

While  state  and  local  governments  have 
been  Increasing  taxes  faster  than  the  GNP, 
the  Federal  Government  has  cut  Its  Income 
tax  five  times  since  the  Korean  War — 1954, 
1962,  1964,  1969,  and  1971. 

The  latest  cut  Is  In  the  form  of  a  $4  billion- 
plus  business  tax  reduction  through  the  lib- 
eralized depreciation  rules  that  the  Presi- 
dent promulgated  early  this  year.  If  we  hadn't 
had  those  five  income  tax  cuts,  we  would  be 
paying  about  $35  billion  more  In  Federal  In- 
come taxes  than  we  actually  will  pay  this 
year.  Five  income  tax  cuts  In  17  years  versus 
thousands  of  property,  sales,  excise  and  in- 
come tax  increases  at  state  and  local  level  In 
those  same  years.  Does  one  need  any  further 
evidence  of  the  fiscal  mismatch  in  our  fed- 
eralism today? 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  major  con- 
cern, namely,  the  vastly  unequal  flscal  abili- 
ties of  different  states  and  cities  relative  to 
their  respective  needs.  The  fact  that  per 
capita  Incomes  in  the  five  poorest  states 
average  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  those 
in  the  five  richest  Is  well  known.  That  the 
range  for  major  cities  Is  also  great  (from 
$2,172  per  capita  in  San  Antonio  to  $4,524  in 
San  Francisco-Oakland  In  1966-67)  may  be 
less  well  known.  If  one  adjusts  not  only  for 
capacity,  but  for  need,  the  disparities  grow 
even  wider. 

In  1969.  the  five  top  tax-collecting  states 
realized  well  over  twice  as  much  revenue, 
per  capita,  from  their  taxes  as  the  bottom 
five — $503  to  $233.  Yet,  as  a  percentage  of 
income,  tax  revenue  averaged  only  30%  more 
in  the  five  highest  than  In  the  flve  lowest 
states— 13^;  versus  10%.  Given  a  ratio  of  al- 
most two-to-one  between  the  per  capita  in- 
comes of  top  and  bottom  states.  It  would  be 
hard  to  maintain  that  the  actual  burden- 
someness  of  taxes  Is  less  In  the  poor  than 
In  the  wealthy  states.  Yet,  the  poor  states 
are  getting  a  far  leaner  diet  of  governmen- 
tal services  for  their  pains.  This  is  a  severe 
Indictment  of  the  workings  of  our  flscal 
federalism. 

The  third  cause  for  action  lies  In  certain 
limitations  that  are  Inherent  In  the  nature 
of  categorical  grants-in-aid.  Such  grants, 
now  running  at  $30  billion  a  year,  play  a 
unique  and  vital  role  In  making  federalism 
work.  They  are  the  instrument  which  en- 
ables the  Federal  Government  to  carry  cut 
essential  national  goals  through  the  agency 
of  state  and  local  governments.  They  are 
specifically  designed  to  support  state-local 
services  like  education,  health,  and  highways 
In  which: 
There  is  a  supervening  national  Interest; 
The  benefits  of  high-quality  services  and 
the  costs  of  low-quality  services  spill  over  In- 
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to  other  Jurisdictions  In  our  nlghly  mobile 
and  Inter-dependent  society; 

Only  a  national  government  can  make  a 
rational  cost-benefit  calculation  taking  all 
benefits  and  all   coats  Into  account. 

But  to  recognize  the  commanding  case  for 
federal  aids  is  not  to  deny  their  limitations: 
They  support  specific  functions  rather 
than  levels  or  units  of  government,  some  500 
specific  services  rather  than  the  general 
state-local  enterprise.  Yet,  a  general 
strengthening  of  that  enterprise — in  a  man- 
ner that  does  not  Impede  governmental  re- 
form and  reorganization — U  Important  to  the 
health  and  balance  of  our  federalism. 

In  financing  specific  functions,  grants 
necessarily  leave  little  or  no  discretion  to 
state  and  local  governments,  little  opportu- 
nity to  fiex  their  decision-making  muscle. 
Rigorous  federal  standards  have  probably  im- 
proved the  quality  of  state-local  govern- 
ment, but  not  Its  vitality,  Its  decision-mak- 
ing capacity  and  Independence. 

Partly  because  federal  aids  are  selective  In 
their  Impact  and  partly  because  matching 
provisions  for  many  federal  aids  tend  to 
siphon  funds  away  from  strictly  local  func- 
tions, federal  aids  have  led  to  sharp  dis- 
parities In  the  "standard  of  living"  in  dif- 
ferent services,  e.g.  high  In  highways  but  low 
In  garbage  collection. 

Interrelated  with  dlspartles  In  the  levels 
of  different  services  are  the  striking  Inequal- 
ities In  taxable  capacities  and  needs  among 
different  units  of  government.  Contrary  to 
the  casual  Impressions  and  generalizations  of 
many  observers,  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
expenditure  side  of  Federal  grants  led  the 
ACm  to  the  conclusion  that,  ("The  over-all 
equalization  effect  of  the  grants  U  not  yet 
significant")  (ACIR,  The  Role  of  Equaliza- 
tion In  Federal  Grants,  1964.) 

General  revenue  sharing,  especially  as  em- 
bodies In  S.  1770.  addresses  Itself  directly  and 
effectlvey  to  each  of  these  llmiutlons  as  well 
as  to  the  underlying  fiscal  mismatch  between 
federal  and  state-local  governments.  How  well 
would  revenue  sharing  measure  up  to  the 
criteria  that  are  Implicit  In  the  foregoing 
review  of  the  cause  for  action? 

First,  any  new  transfers  should  provide 
not  only  significant  Immediate  relief  for 
state  and  local  treasuries  but  also  tie  their 
future  fortunes  more  closely  to  economic 
growth.  This,  the  Nixon  plan  does  well,  and 
the  Muskle  plan  does  even  better. 

Both  tap  the  greatest  of  all  growth  taxes, 
the  federal  Individual  Income  tax.  If  the  fed- 
eral Income  tax  base  expands  as  briskly  In 
the  years  ahead  as  In  years  past,  the  initial 
$5  billion  produced  by  1.3  percent  of  the 
Income  tax  base  next  year  will  double  in 
9  years  and  triple  In  14. 

This  trend  would  t>e  reinforced  by  the 
added  bonus  of  10%  that  S.  1770  would  offer 
the  Income  tax  states — a  bonus  that  would 
grow  steadily  In  response  not  only  to  eco- 
nomic growth  but  also  to  the  stimulus  that 
would  be  provided  for  wider  and  deeper  use 
of  Income  taxes  by  the  states. 

This  extra  bonus  would  do  much  to  re- 
solve a  dilemma  that  has  plagued  many  sup- 
porters of  revenue  sharing.  On  one  hand.  It 
strikes  many  as  a  bit  unseemly  to  distribute 
shares  of  the  federal  Income  tax  to  states 
that  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  use  the  Income 
tax  themselves,  or  are  taxing  Income  very 
lightly.  On  the  other  hand,  to  Induce  greater 
use  of  this  tax  by  means  of  a  Federal  Income 
tax  credit  to  taxpayers — the  traditional  form 
of  this  proposal — would  In  considerable  part 
route  precious  Federal  tax  monies  Into  the 
pockets  of  those  taxpayers  rather  than  to 
the  state-local  governments  which  are  the 
real  objects  of  the  exercUe.  S.  1770  neatly 
side-steps  this  problem  by  putting  Its  Incen- 
tive In  the  form  of  a  direct  payment  to  the 
states— a  payment  that  should  have  a  con- 
siderable Impact  In  stimulating  the  adoption 
of  Income  taxes  In  the  twelve  states  that  are 
still  outside  the  Income  tax  fold  and  stepping 
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up  the  use  of  the  tax  In  those  stetes  that 
make  only  token  use  of  this  revenue  source. 

In  giving  states  the  option  of  having  the 
Federal  Internal  Revenue  Service  collect 
their  Income  taxes,  the  Muskle  bill  offers 
them  the  advantages  of  the  superior  Juris- 
diction, economies  of  scale,  and  low  collec- 
tion costs  that  characterize  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Income  tax.  So  here  again. 
It  would  facUltate  the  use  of  the  tax  system's 
best  growth  Instrument. 

Second,  revenue  sharing  Is  the  Instrument 
par  excellence  for  strengthening  not  Just 
the  finances  but  the  vitality  of  the  state  and 
local  partners  In  our  federalism.  It  would 
complement  categorical  aids  In  several  ways: 

It  would  support  and  strengthen  the  state- 
local  enterprise  as  such  rather  than  as  a  by- 
product of  Federal  support  for  the  specific 
service  In  which  state  and  local  units  are 
slm-5ly  serving  as  agents  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  would  leave  discretion  as  to  the  type 
and  direction  of  expenditure  In  the  hands 
of  state  and  local  officials,  subject  only  to  the 
usual  accounting  and  civil  rights  require- 
ments (on  which  S.  1770  Is  particularly  effec- 
tive) . 

It  would  thus  enable  the  states  and  espe- 
cially the  localities  to  strengthen  those  pro- 
saic services  like  trash  collection,  street 
maintenance  and  lighting,  fire  protection, 
parks  and  green  space  that  don't  qualify  for 
Federal  aid,  yet  mean  so  much  to  the  quality 
of  every-day   existence. 

Third,  revenue  sharing  am  be  a  most  ef- 
fectlve  instrument  for  reducing  flscal  dla- 
parltles  among  the  states :     * 

In  and  of  Itself,  per-oaplta  distribution — 
which  Is  the  core  of  the  state  sharing  for- 
mula in  all  of  the  major  plans — has  a  sig- 
nificant equalizing  effect.  The  Federal  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  draws  more  than  twice 
as  much  per  capita  from  the  10  rtcheet  states 
as  It  does  from  the  10  poorest.  Yet,  an  equal 
per-caplta  amount  (subject,  of  course,  to  the 
revenue-effort  adjustment),  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  state. 

This  equalizing  effect  would  be  dramatl- 
caUy  increased  If  the  original  reccanmenda- 
tlon  of  the  so-called  Heller-Pechman  plan 
that  10%  of  the  revenue  sharing  fund  be  set 
aside  for  distribution  to  the  17  poorest  states 
were  embodied  in  the  distribution  formtila. 
Fourth,  revenue  sharing — especially  with 
8.  1770'8  Innovative  adjustment  for  high  In- 
cidence of  poverty — ^reeponds  to  the  desper- 
ate plight  of  our  core  cities.  Dlstrlbutton  of 
the  local  revenue  share  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  state-local  revenue  raised  In  each 
local  unit  (the  Nixon  plan  formula)  has  been 
shown  to  result  In  a  larger  per  capita  share  to 
the  core  cities  than  to  other  local  units.  8. 
1770  sharply  Improves  intra-state  distribu- 
tion of  revenue  sharing  funds  by  provid- 
ing that  for  communities  of  over  26,000  pop- 
vUatlon,  the  local  share  will  be  set.  not  Just 
by  population  and  tax  effort,  but  by  need  as 
r^ected  in  a  "poverty  ratio".  I.e.,  the  higher 
the  ratio  of  low-lnoome  families,  the  larger 
the  per-caplta  share.  This  responds  directly 
to  a  persistent  criticism  of  previous  revenue 
sharing  plans,  namely,  that  they  did  not 
achieve  sufficient  Intni-state  equalization,  es- 
pecially as  between  the  core  cities  and  other 
local  units.  It  represents  an  important  break- 
through in  the  revenue-sharing  battle. 

Fifth,  while  avoiding  the  distortions  that 
grow  out  of  matching  requirements,  the  rev- 
enue sharing  plans  now  before  Congress 
would  stimulate  state-local  taxing  efforts.  The 
standard  revenue-effort  adjustment  (as  In 
the  Nixon  bill)  would  adjust  the  size  of  per 
capita  grants  to  the  intensity  of  state-local 
effort.  This  adjustment  would  mean  that  the 
per  capita  allotment  to  the  state  would  vary 
from  about  80%  to  120%  of  the  average  per 
capita  share.  As  already  noted,  the  Muskle 
bill  would  offer  an  added  bontis  for  state  use 
of  Income  taxes. 
Sixth,   the   adootlon   of   revenue   »>«arlng 
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would  serve  the  Interests  of  jKogresslvlty  In 
our  Federal-state-local  tax  system.  It  would 
put  the  claims  of  state-local  government  on 
the  bounties  of  the  progressive  Ituxxne  tax 
ahead  of  the  claims  of  taxpayers  for  further 
income  tax  reductions.  To  forgo  reductions 
In  Federal  income  taxes  In  the  Intereat  of 
slowing  down  the  rise  In  regressive.  Inequi- 
table, and  Inefficient  consumption  and  prop- 
erty taxes  woxUd  strike  most  persons  as  a 
good  trade-off. 

Revenue  sharing  combines  the  sound  con- 
servative principle  of  preserving  the  decen- 
tralization of  power  and  intellectual  diversity 
that  are  essential  to  a  workable  fedetallsm 
with  the  con^MMslonate  Uberal  principle  al 
promoting  equality  of  opportunity  azxtonc 
different  income  groups  and  regions  of  the 
United  8tates.  That  Is  why  Its  support  has 
come  from  both  conservatives  and  liberals, 
both  Democrats  and  BepuhUcans,  both 
southerners  and  northerners  concerned  over 
the  futvu»  of  federalism.  I  hope  that  this 
wlde-based  support  wlU  coalewe  into  a  work- 
ing majority  in  this  CongresB.  I  am  con- 
vlnced  that  revenue  sharing,  eapeclaUy  with 
the  improvements  embodied  In  8.  1770  (while 
still  not  the  last  word,  as  its  author  recog- 
nizee) would  provide  a  strong  and  balanced 
Uunching  platform  for  efforts  to  strengthen 
our  fiscal  federalism. 

Thx      Bkookincs      iNSTrrTTTiON      Economic 
Stttdizs  Program,  Statement  on  Gznxrai, 
Revenue  Legislation  bt  Joseph  A.  Pxcr- 
MAN,  Directoh  or  Economic  Stttdixs 
I'm   pleased    to   appear   before    the   Sub- 
committee to  discuss  the  financial  problems 
of  our  state  and  local  governments  and  to 
support  the  adopUon  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing to  help  them  solve  these  problems. 

I  beUeve  that  the  discussions  and  con- 
troversy generated  by  the  Idea  of  revenue 
sharing  have  been  very  useful.  The  fiscal 
plight  of  the  state  and  local  governments  U 
not  a  new  phenomenon;  yet  the  national 
government  has  not,  unui  recenUy,  seriously 
considered  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  set 
of  solutions  to  this  problem.  The  recent 
discussions  have  uncovered  unusual  points 
of  view  In  unforeseen  places,  sharp  dis- 
agreements about  objectives,  and  a  good 
deal  of  mUlnformatlon  about  the  nation's 
financial  system.  That  the  nation  U  be- 
ginning to  address  Itself  to  these  issues  is 
suggested  by  the  Interest  shown  in  revenue 
sharing  by  the  Administration,  members  of 
Congress,  state-local  officials,  and  the  pub- 
He  at  large.  It  Is  hard  to  predict  what  the 
outcome  will  be,  but  national  debates  of 
this  sort  often  end  up  In  constructive  legisla- 
tion. 

While  the  fiscal  plight  of  states  and  local 
governments  Is  not  new,  the  problem  has 
reached  a  crisis  stage  In  the  past  few  years. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  state-local  revenues 
from  their  own  sources  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  9.4  percent,  while  the  gross  national 
product  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.7  per- 
cent. This  feat  was  accomplished  with  a 
tax  system  that  Is  much  less  responsive 
to  economic  growth  than  the  federal  tax 
system.  To  fill  the  gap  between  revenue 
needs — which  have  risen  faster  than  the 
gross  national  product — and  revenue  growth, 
the  states  and  local  governments  have 
adopted  new  taxes  and  have  increased  the 
rates  on  old  taxes.  Since  state-local  taxes  are, 
on  balance,  regressive,  the  higher  taxes  im- 
pose unnecessarily  harsh  burdens  on  the 
poor.  State-local  tax  capacity  is  being  used 
up  quickly  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
with  unfortunate  consequences  for  public 
services  and  facilities  that  are  urgently 
needed  almost  everywhere. 

The  basic  problem  Is  a  fundamental  mis- 
match between  revenue  needs  and  revenue 
sources  In  this  country.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  the  best  tax  sources,  while  the 
states  and  local  governments  have  the  biggest 
domestic  problems.  It  Is  true  that,  In  recent 
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years,  the  federal  government  has  Increased 
its  grants-Ln-ald  to  states  and  local  govern- 
ments very  substantially.  But  many  of  these 
units  of  government.  Including  the  largest 
and  most  densely  populated,  continue  to  be 
In  deep  trouble. 

As  federal  revenues  continue  to  respond 
to  economic  growth,  more  sjid  more  at- 
tention Is  being  given  to  the  possibility  of 
sharing  by  the  federal  government  of  Its 
Increasing  tax  receipts  with  the  state  and 
local  governments.  A  number  of  variants  of 
revenue  sharing  have  been  proposed.  Most 
of  the  plans  would  set  aside  a  given  per- 
centage of  the  federal  Individual  Income 
tax  base  (or  of  actual  Income  tax  revenues) 
for  distribution  to  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Details  of  the  allocation  differ,  but 
In  general  they  rely  on  a  per  capita  distribu- 
tion to  states  frequently  modified  by  an 
index  of  relative  state  tax  effort  and  some- 
times by  the  incidence  of  poverty  or  low 
incomes.  Various  formulas  have  been  de- 
veloped to  require  the  states  to  pass  a  min- 
imum proportion  of  the  funds  through  to 
their  local  governments.  State  and  local 
oflBclals  would  be  allowed  to  spend  these 
funds  without  any  strings  attached. 

The  idea  of  revenue  sharing  has  created 
a  sharp  controversy  over  the  merits  of  con- 
ditional and  non-conditional  federal  grants. 
Both  sides  agree  that  the  federal  government 
must  Increase  its  assistance  to  state  and 
local  governments.  The  disagreement  con- 
cerns the  form  in  which  the  assistance  should 
be  given.  In  my  view,  unrestricted  as  well  aa 
conditional  grants  are  needed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  federalism,  and  the  system 
would  be  deficient  without  both  types  of 
grants. 

Conditional  grants  are  Intended  to  en- 
courage the  states  and  local  governments  to 
do  certain  things  which  Congress  deems  to 
be  in  the  national  interest.  They  are  Justi- 
fied on  the  groTxnd  that  the  benefits  of  many 
public  services  "spUl  over"  from  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  are  performed  to  other 
communities.  Each  state  or  community  would 
tend  to  pay  only  for  the  benefits  likely  to  ac- 
crue to  Its  own  citizens  and.  as  a  result,  ex- 
penditures for  such  services  would  be  too 
low  if  financed  entirely  by  state-local  sources. 
Assistance  by  the  federal  goverrunent  is 
needed  to  raise  the  level  of  expenditures  for 
such  programs  closer  to  the  optimum  from 
the  national  standpoint.  To  achieve  this  op- 
timum, a  conditional  grant  should  have 
enough  restrictions — minimum  standards 
and  matching  requirements— to  assure  Con- 
gress that  the  funds  will  be  used  for  assigned 
purposes  and  that  states  and  local  govern- 
ments will  pay  for  benefits  that  accrue  to 
their  own  citizens. 

Unconditional  or  general  purpose  grants 
are  Justified  on  substantially  different 
grounds.  The  basic  need  for  unconditional 
grants  arises  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
all  states  and  local  governments  do  not  have 
equal  capwcity  to  pay  for  public  services. 
Poorer  states  and  communities  are  simply 
unable  to  match  the  revenue-raising  ability 
of  richer  ones.  Even  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment adopted  a  negative  Income  tax  which 
lifted  aU  poor  persons  to  the  officially  defined 
poverty  lines,  state  and  local  governments 
with  heavy  concentrations  of  poor  people 
could  not  afford  to  support  public  ser(-lces 
at  a  level  that  approached  adequacy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  poor  states  have  been 
making  an  average  tax  effort  In  recent  years 
(much  better  than  average,  if  allowance  Is 
made  for  the  fact  that  the  first  $500  to  $750 
per  capita  should  not  be  regarded  as  giving 
the  recipient  any  capacity  to  pay  taxes ) , 
and  it  Is  understandable  that  their  fiscal 
plight  has  not  been  alleviated  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree. 

Thus,  conditional  and  general  purpose 
grants  have  very  different  objectives  and 
these  could  not  be  satisfied  if  the  federal 
system  were  limited  to  one  or  the  other  type 
of  grant.  Conditional  grants  are  Intended  to 
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help  people  either  directly  through  cash  as- 
sistance or  indirectly  through  the  support 
of  government  programs  that  will  benefit 
them.  General  purpose  grants  are  intended 
to  help  governments  that  do  not  have  ade- 
quate fiscal  capacity  because  too  many  poor 
people  reside  within  their  borders.  Revenue 
sharing  cannot  provide  the  stimulus  to  par- 
ticular programs  obtained  by  the  conditional 
grant  approach.  Conversely,  the  existence  of 
a  conditional  grant  program  will  not  provide 
the  fiscal  support  needed  to  finance  the  por- 
tion of  state-local  services  that  poor  people 
cannot  support  out  of  their  meager  incomes. 
The  equalization  objective  is  achieved  in 
most  revenue  sharing  plans  by  basing  the 
allocation  of  funds  among  the  states  and  lo- 
cal governments  mainly  on  population.  Sup- 
pose a  poor  state  coUects  $400  per  capita  from 
its  residents,  while  another  state  making  the 
same  tax  effort  collects  $800  per  capita.  A  $50 
per  capita  grant  would  increase  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  poor  state  by  12'2  percent 
and  of  the  rich  state  by  6',4  percent.  An  addi- 
tional equalizing  effect  could  be  obtained  by 
setting  aside  part  of  the  revenue  sharing 
grants,  say.  10  percent  of  the  total,  for  dis- 
tribution exclusively  among  the  bottom  third 
of  the  states  when  ranked  by  per  capita 
income. 

Some  critics  of  revenue  sharing  argue  that 
the  per  capita  allocation  would  not  take 
into  account  fully  the  special  problems  of 
the  large  cities.  Ingenious  alternatives  have 
been  suggested  to  meet  this  problem.  One 
method  Is  to  limit  the  sharing  of  funds 
with  local  governments  to  those  with  popu- 
lations above  a  eertaln  minimum,  say.  25,000 
or  50.000.  Another  is  to  allocate  the  grants 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  poor  persons 
rather  than  of  the  entire  population.  Still 
another  is  to  change  the  per  capita  grant  to 
a  percentage  of  average  per  capita  state  and 
local  expenditures  (up  to  some  maximum 
of.  say,  $300).  but  retain  the  number  of 
poor  persons  as  the  basis  of  allocation.  Such 
alternatives  would  give  roughly  the  same 
results  as  a  per  capita  distribution  weighted 
by  the  inverse  of  per  capita  incomes.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  revenue 
sharing  is  that  the  funds  would  be  available 
to  state  and  local  governments  with  no 
strings  attached  on  how  they  spend  the 
money  The  allocation  among  units  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  determined  on  any  scien- 
tific basis,  and  therefore  must  remain  a 
matter  of  Judgment  and  political  accept- 
ability. 

Action  on  revenue  sharing  has  been  stalled 
at  least  partly  because  of  the  heavy — and 
irrational — distribution  of  the  fiscal  burden 
of  the  welfare  system.  Poverty  Is  a  national 
and  not  a  state-local  problem,  so  that  the 
entire  cost  of  the  welfare  system  should  be 
borne  by  the  federal  government.  Release  of 
state  and  local  fiscal  resources  now  used  to 
pay  welfare  benefits  would  provide  no- 
strings-attached  funds,  with  the  distribu- 
tion based  on  the  number  of  welfare  recip- 
ients and  the  benefits  currently  paid  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  total  population.  The 
urban  states  which  pay  most  of  the  welfare 
bill  have  been  carrying  a  fiscal  burden  which 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government.  Correction  of  this  Inequity  las 
well  as  reform  of  the  welfare  system)  is  the 
first  step  that  needs  to  be  taken  to  modern- 
ize the  system  of  Intergovernmental  fiscal 
relations  in  this  country.  But  revenue  shar- 
ing is  also  needed  in  such  a  system  to  make 
up  for  the  deficient  taxpaylng  capacity  of 
poor  persons  to  support  non-poverty  related 
activities.  Without  such  relief,  cities  will 
continue  to  lose  middle-  and  high-income 
families  who  will  neither  tolerate  the  inade- 
quate public  services  that  their  poor  neigh- 
bors must  accept,  nor  pay  higher  taxes  to 
carry  the  burden  for  these  neighbors. 

The  core  of  the  orlgln&l  revenue  shartog 
pl&n,  with  which  Walter  Heller  and  I  have 
been  Identified.  \ras  the  regular  dl^trlhutlon 
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of  a  specified  portion  of  the  federal  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  to  the  states  prlnriarlly  on 
the  basis  of  population,  and  with  no  strings 
attached  on  the  types  of  expenditures  that 
could  be  made  with  these  funds.  The  Admin- 
istration proposal,  S  241  (the  Humphrey- 
Reuss  bUl).  and  S.  1770  (the  Muskle  bill), 
follow  this  original  proposal  fairly  closely. 
The  Administration  bill  would  set  aside  1.3 
percent  of  the  individual  Income  tax  base, 
which  would  amount  to  $5  billion  In  the  first 
year  and  rise  to  $10  billion  eight  or  nine 
years  later.  The  Muskle  bill  sets  aside  the 
same  amounts  for  general  revenue  sharing 
and  an  additional  $1  billion  for  a  10  percent 
federal  bonus  for  state  Income  tax  collec- 
tions. The  Humphrey-Reuss  bill  would  start 
with  $3  billion  in  the  first  year  and  rise  to 
$9  billion  in  the  fourth  year.  All  the  pro- 
posals would  allocate  the  funds  among  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  population  and  revenue 
effort.  They  differ,  however,  primarily  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  apportioning  the 
revenue  sharing  funds  among  the  local  gov- 
ernments within  any  one  state. 

The  Administration  p>ass-througb  formula 
would  allocate  to  each  general-purpose  local 
government  a  share  of  the  total  state  grant 
roughly  equal  to  the  fraction  that  a  commu- 
nity's general  revenues  represent  of  the  total 
revenues  raised  by  the  state  and  all  Its  lo- 
calities. The  Humphrey-Reuss  bill,  which 
does  not  have  a  mandatory  pass-through 
formula,  permits  the  allocation  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  depart  from  a  straight  per  capita 
basis  in  order  to  favor  communities  that  are 
p)opulous,  or  contain  relatively  large  num- 
bers of  low  income  families,  or  have  high 
local  tax  burdens.  The  Muskle  bill  allocates 
the  funds  axnong  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment with  populations  of  more  than  25,000 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  revenues  of  the 
localities  and  the  proportions  of  low-income 
families.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  pass- 
through  to  smaller  units  of  government  be 
determined  by  the  state  government.  The 
Administration  and  the  Humphrey-Reuss 
bills  provide  a  bonus  of  10  percent  for  states 
that  are  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  an 
alternative  pass-through  formula  with  the 
majority  of  their  local  governments. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  basic  purpose 
of  revenue  sharing  is  to  provide  supplemen- 
tary financial  assistance  to  states  and  local 
governments  with  fiscal  capacity  Impaired  by 
low  Incomes.  The  Muskle  bill  has  the  merit 
that  It  divides  the  revenue  sharing  funds 
within  a  state  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
•poverty  ratio,"  which  is  an  average  of  the 
proportion  of  families  in  a  community  with 
incomes  below  $3,CKX)  and  the  propwrtlon  of 
families  on  the  welfare  rolls.  This  approach. 
I  believe,  conforms  more  closely  with  the 
rationale  of  general  revenue  sharing  than 
any  pass-through  yet  incorporated  In  legisla- 
tion formally  introduced  in  the  Congress. 

Many  have  recommended  a  federal  Income 
tax  credit  for  state  Income  taxes  as  a  sup- 
plement or  substitute  for  revenue  sharing. 
The  major  purpose  of  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach Is  to  encourage  states  to  adopt  per- 
sonal income  taxes,  a  laudable  objective.  But 
such  tax  credits  have  perverse  distributional 
effects  between  f>oor  and  rich  states.  Since 
the  amount  of  the  credit  would  be  larger  aa 
an  individual's  Income  Increased,  the  credit 
would  be  more  helpful  to  rich  states  than  to 
poor  states.  The  same  objective  could  be 
achieved  until  revenue  sharing,  without  the 
perverse  distributional  effects,  by  requiring 
states  to  have  Income  taxes  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  unrestricted  grants.  The 
Muskle  bill  would  avoid  the  pitfalls  (rf  a  tax 
credit  by  providing  a  10  percent  bonus  for 
state  Income  tax  collections,  which  woxild  be 
returned  to  the  states  In  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  revenue  they  raise  from  Income 
taxes.  If  encouragement  of  the  enactment  of 
state  Income  taxes  must  take  the  route  of  a 
bonus  from  the  federal  government,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  approach  in  the  Muskle  bill  is 
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far  supierlor  to  the  traditional  tax  credit 
approach. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Humphrey-Reuss 
bill  Is  a  provision  that  would  help  to  initiate 
a  national  effort  to  rationalize  the  state- 
local  government  structure  and  to  provide 
incentives  for  efficient  management.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  state  of  affairs  is 
deplorable  and  some  new  dramatic  device 
needs  to  be  used  to  shake  state  and  local 
officials  out  of  their  lethargy.  The  Humphrey- 
Reuss  bill  would  require  only  that  the  state 
and  local  governments  prepare  a  master  plan 
and  time  table  for  modernizing  and  revital- 
izing their  governmental  structures  to  be 
eligible  for  the  revenue  sharing  grants.  The 
details  would  be  left  to  the  states  them- 
selves. Although  the  bill  does  not  contain 
any  procedures  for  enforcing  modernization 
where  the  state  plans  turn  out  to  be  weak, 
it  seems  to  me  that  It  would  have  the  de- 
sirable effect  of  focusing  attention  on  an  Im- 
portant national  problem.  The  exi)erlment 
is  worth  a  try  since  reform  is  so  urgently 
needed  in  this  area. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  significant  dif- 
ferences among  the  various  revenue  sharing 
bills,  and  the  Congress  should  examine  these 
differences  carefully.  But  I  hope  that  dis- 
agreement over  some  of  the  details  will  not 
prevent  supporters  of  revenue  sharing  from 
cooperating  in  the  effort  to  enact  a  revenue 
sharing  bill  in  this  Congress.  Revenue  Shar- 
ing is  needed  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  states  and  local  governments  In  a  form 
which  would  g^ve  them  latitude  to  help 
solve  their  own  problems.  Since  the  amounts 
of  money  are  small  relative  to  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  state-local  governments  (2  to 
3  percent  of  their  present  exp)endlture6) .  we 
should  expect  only  a  commensurate  im- 
provement In  the  financial  capacity  of  states 
and  local  governments  if  the  plan  were  en- 
acted. But  even  though  re^-enue  sharing  Is 
not  a  p>anacea  for  all  their  Ills,  It  would  cer- 
tainly help  to  strengthen  our  federal  system 
of  government  at  a  time  when  It  needs  to 
be  strengthened.  At  the  very  least,  revenue 
sharing  should  be  enacted  on  a  trial  basis 
for  an  Initial  period  of  five  years,  so  that  the 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate the  proposal  In  action  and  modify  It, 
if  necessary,  before  putting  It  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 
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no  pretense  of  providing  their  citizens 
the  benefits  of  "democracy,  individual 
liberty  and  the  rule  of  law."  The  Alliance 
needs  no  more  member  states  ruled  by 
authoritarian  governments.  Greece  and 
Portugal  are  two  too  many. 
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ISSAXL  BLAMXD 


AD\aSSION  OF  SPAIN  TO  NATO? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Spain  should  be  consid- 
ered for  NATO  membership. 

Those  proposing  Spain  as  a  possible 
party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  ignore 
the  preamble  to  the  treaty.  It  says: 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  reaffirm  their 
faith  In  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  de- 
sire to  live  In  peace  with  all  peoples  and  aU 
governments. 

They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  free- 
dom, common  heritage  and  civilization  of 
their  f)eoples.  founded  on  the  principles  of 
democracy,  Individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

They  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well- 
being  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

They  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for 
collective  defense  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  NATO  hsis  managed  very 
well  without  Spain  and  it  will  survive  and 
prosper  without  Spain  ruled  by  General 
Franco.  Already  two  NATO  member  na- 
tions are  ruled  by  governments  making 


WHERE    WERE    YOU    WHEN    JERU- 
SALEM   CALLED? 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALITOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  REIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi  Allan 
Summers  of  Anshe  Emet  Sjmagogue  in 
my  district  recently  replied  to  a  column 
by  Henry  J.  Taylor  concerning  the  status 
of  Jerusalem  as  an  integral  part  of  Israel. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Taylor's  column  and  Rabbi  Summers,  ex- 
cellent reply : 

Thk  Calefornia  Jewish  Voice 
where  were  you  when  jerusalem  caixed? 

I  am  j)erturbed  by  the  article  "Israel 
Blamed,"  by  Henrj'  J.  Taylor,  which  appeared 
on  April  19.  in  the  Herald-Examiner.  I  find 
It  to  be  void  of  sound  logic  and  a  distortion 
of  historic  facts.  Mr.  Taylor  says,  "Israel  Is 
dead  wrong"  .  .  .  "Its  stand  regarding  Jeru- 
salem is  .  .  .  plain  stupid." 

This  raises  the  question  who  is  wise  and 
who  Is  stupid?  According  to  the  definition  of 
most  psychologists  he  is  wise  who  benefits 
from  his  past  exp)erlence8  and  does  not  re- 
peat his  previous  mistakes. 

Think  back  to  1956  when  President  Eisen- 
hower assured  Mrs.  Oolda  Melr.  the  then  For- 
eign Minister  of  Israel,  that  If  Israel  with- 
drew from  Slnal  Peninsula,  the  community 
of  nations  would  guarantee  that  the  Suez 
Canal  would  be  opened  for  Israeli  shipping. 
Slnal  would  be  demilitarized.  Israel  compiled 
with  UJJ.  request  and  withdrew,  but  what 
happened  to  Elsenhower's  promises?  In  1967, 
when  Nasser  closed  the  Tlran  Strait  and  or- 
dered the  U.N.  forces  out  of  the  Slnal  Penin- 
sula and  (threatened  to)  cast  Israel  Into  the 
sea,  no  one  came  to  Israel's  help.  The  n.S. 
State  Department  declared.  "We  are  neutral 
In  thought,  word,  and  deed."  Indeed  Israel  la 
not  stupid  but  wise  In  refusing  to  surrender 
her  strategic  borders  and  not  rely  uj»n 
broken  promises. 

Mr.  Taylor  pleads  to  Internationalize  Jeru- 
salem. For  19  yesirs  while  King  Hussein 
Illegally  held  Jerusalem,  during  which  time 
he  prohibited  Jews  from  praying  at  the  Wall- 
ing Wall,  he  excluded  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians alike  residing  In  Israel  from  visiting 
their  Holy  Shrines.  The  Jordanians  destroyed 
54  synagogues  In  Old  Jerusalem  and  dese- 
crated 36,000  Jewish  graves.  However,  no  one 
raised  his  voice  to  object,  not  Mr.  Taylor,  not 
the  U.N.,  not  even  the  Pope.  Mark  the  differ- 
ence. 

Under  Israel  rule  Arabs,  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians are  free  to  worship  at  their  sacred 
places.  Purtbermore,  each  denomination  has 
complete  charge  over  their  religious  shrines. 
This  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Taylor  refers  to  as 
"Israel's  arrogance  and  stupidity."  Facts 
prove  that  Israel's  control  over  the  Holy  City, 
Jerusalem,  is  wise  and  just  to  all  faiths. 

Mr.  Taylor  further  states  that  "Israel 
called  Tel  Aviv  her  'forever'  capital."  I  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Taylor  to  substantiate  this  biased 
statement  with  authentic  documentation !  It 
Is  a  known  fact  that  in  1948  when  Israel  was 
established.  It  proclaimed  Jerusalem  as  its 
capital  and  moved  government  offices  Into 
that  dty.  Now  most  foreign  legations  are  not 
in  Tel  Aviv  but  in  Jerusalem.  Check  your 
facts,  Mr.  Taylor,  before  you  publicize  them. 
Rabbi  Aixan  Summiss,  iLA. 
1490  S.  Robertson  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 


(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

United  Nations  Middle  East  mediator  Gun- 
nar  V.  Jarring  Is  dead  right  and  the  Israeli 
government  dead  wrong  In  regard  to  Inter- 
nationalizing Israel-held  Jersualem.  More- 
over, the  Israeli  government.  In  repeating  its 
stand,  is  just  being  plain  stupid. 

Dr.  Jarring  correctly  bases  his  Insistence 
on  the  UN  General  Assembly  resolutions  of 
November,  1947,  April,  1948,  and  December, 
1949,  and  the  UN  Trusteeship  Council's 
unanimously  adopted  Geneva  statutes  of 
April,  1960,  all  of  which  demand  an  Inter- 
national Jerusalem. 

Israel's  aggregate  record  already  vastly 
weakens  her  diplomatically.  In  the  1948 
Palestine  war  Israel  increased  her  territory 
by  3000  miles  more  than  the  UN  resolution 
of  Nov.  29,  1947,  gave  her.  Then  In  the  1956 
Suez  crisis,  when  Britain  and  France  lost  out, 
only  Israel  achieved  Its  objectives.  Next,  in 
Israel's  1967  "blitz"  victory,  she  seized  (and 
still  holds)  the  Sharm  el  Sheik  territory 
above  the  'nran  Strait,  Syria's  Golan  Heights, 
the  Gaza  Strip  and  Slnal  Peninsula,  much 
Jordanian  territory  and.  ultimately,  Jeru- 
salem Itself. 

It  Is  one  thing,  and  absolutely  essential, 
for  Israel  to  Insist  on  retaining  strategic 
points  like  Sharm  el  Sheik,  the  Golan 
Heights,  which  Is  not  an  Israeli  defense  line 
instead  of  a  Syrian  attack  line,  etc.  But  Is- 
rael tragically  contaminates  her  entire  posi- 
tion by  unjustifiable  refusals  manifestly  de- 
tached from  her  basic  security  needs. 

Israel  has  already  alienated  worldwide 
millions  by  api>earlng  to  refuse  to. take  back 
Arabs  she  evicted.  These  now  exceed  21^^ 
million.  At  least  an  app>alllng  million  evictees 
date  from  the  1948  Palestine  war — 23  years 
ago.  And  150,000  more  poured  Into  Jordan 
when  Gen.  Moshe  Dayan's  1967  "blitz"  troops 
mopp>ed  up  the  Jordan  River's  west  bank. 

These  pitiable  wretches.  Ufe-sustalned  In 
refugee  camps  mostly  by  U.S.  Government 
aid,  are  the  victims  of  three  wars  and  may 
well  be  the  cause  of  another.  For  yesterday's 
evictees  are  today's  guerrillas.  And  they  will 
retain  their  strength  as  long  as  they  feel 
Israel  deprives  them  of  their  birthright.  In 
addition,  at  the  humane  level,  Israel  is  wide- 
ly condemned  for  refusing  to  share  the  Jor- 
dan River  water. 

In  Jerusalem  the  continuum  of  life  and 
time  stretches  back,  of  course.  3000  years  or 
more.  The  Holy  City  Is  equally  sacred  to 
Judaism.  Christianity  and  Isalm — to  cite 
them  in  the  sequence  of  their  ap[>earance  on 
the  world  scene.  It  was  the  city  for  David, 
Solomon,  Cynis,  Alexander,  Hadrian,  Mo- 
hammed, the  many  Sultans.  Its  undulating 
story  Is  the  story  of  mankind,  full  In  aspira- 
tions, triumph,  stisi>ense,  tragedy  and  treach- 
ery. 

In  the  nearby  Dead  Sea  area,  mother  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  the  Masda  fortress' 
ruins  are  still  visible.  Built  by  Jonathan  Mac- 
cabees, the  fortress  was  later  used  by  Eleazer 
and  his  zealots  In  their  73  AJ).  last  stand 
against  Rome's  military-industrial -political 
complex.  This  tiny  band  resisted  as  long  as 
pxisslble.  Then  the  band  committed  Itself  to 
a  suicidal  holocaust. 

Included  In  the  fateful  siege,  however,  was 
the  Procurator  of  Judea  who  secretly  stimu- 
lated political  factionalism.  And  to  this  day 
the  Arab  world  asks:  When  has  pierll  been 
without  some  kind  of  profiteers? 

When  on  May  14.  1948,  the  Republic  of 
Israel  proclaimed  Itself  and  the  United  States 
officially  recognized  the  new  country  literally 
overnight,  the  Israelis  swore  up  and  down  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world  that  the 
new  Jewish  state  would  never  encroach  on 
International  Jerusalem.  To  propagate  this 
reqtilred  promise  Israel  called  Tel  Aviv  her 
"forever"  capital  and  heli>ed  quiet  world 
alarm  that  way. 

Now  Israel  conflrms  all  susplolona  by  many 
Christian,  Islamic  and  other  religious  ele- 
ments throughout  the  world  and  alienates 
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them  by   an  apparent  pattern  of  "what  I 
can  take  Is  mine.  If  it  Is  to  my  profit." 

Surrounded,  back-to-the  wall,  brave  little 
Israel  could  not  conceivably  think  up  a 
better  way  to  play  Into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies  than  by  her  arrogance  and  stupidity 
about  Jerusalem. 


THE  GROWING  IMPACT  OF  PAYROLL 
TAXES  ON   MIDDLE  INCOMES 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CAijroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
broad  agreement  that  E>avid  Broder  is 
one  of  the  most  perceptive  reporters  in 
Washington.  His  wide  ranging  research 
and  thoughtful  analysis  is  demonstrated 
in  an  article  in  the  May  27  Washington 
Post  on  the  growing  inequality  of  payroll 
taxes.  This  massive  Issue  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  last  20  years,  but  as 
Mr.  Broder  points  out  there  has  been  a 
deafening  silence  from  the  politicians 
as  the  pasrroll  tax  bite  has  been  increased. 
Since  this  Congress  wUl  likely  be  asked 
to  raise  F>ayroll  taxes  still  higher  it  is 
important  that  we  begin  to  examine  the 
underlying  problems.  I  commend  this 
important  article  to  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  GaowTNG  Impact  or  Payroll  Taxes  on 

Middle  Incomes 

(By  David  8.  Broder) 

Among  the  many  publicly  unexplored 
Issues  burled  In  H.R.  1,  the  welfare  reform 
and  social  security  bill  devised  by  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Is  a  tax  increase  on 
middle-income  families  that  wlU  almost  dou- 
ble the  size  of  the  second-biggest  bite  on 
their  paychecks  in  the  next  six  years. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Social  Security  tax 
rate  wUl  rise  In  three  steps  from  the  present 
5.2  per  cent  to  7.4  per  cent  in  1977.  The  wage 
base  for  Social  Security  taxes  will  increase 
from  the  present  $7,800  to  $10,200  next  year, 
with  the  resxilt  that  the  payroll  tax  for  a 
man  making  a  bit  less  than  $200  a  week  wUl 
rise  from  $405  to  $755  a  year. 

By  contrast,  that  same  auto  worker,  sup- 
porting a  wife  and  two  children  and  taking 
only  his  standard  deductions,  will  have  an 
income  tax  bill  of  $1052  this  year,  decreasing 
to  $995  with  next  year's  scheduled  income 
tax  reductions. 

What  this  example  indicates  is  that  pay- 
roll taxes  are  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  ovir  revenue  system — yet  one 
which  has  largely  escaped  debate,  either  in 
political  campaigns  or  in  the  tax-writing 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Unbeknownst  to  most  American.^,  payroll 
taxes  now  constitute  the  second  largest 
source  of  federal  funds — and  the  fastest- 
growing.  Payroll  taxes  provide  more  Income 
to  the  treasury  than  corporate  income  taxes 
or  any  other  Federal  taxes  except  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax.  And  the  1972  budget  esti- 
mates that  between  last  year  and  next,  pay- 
roll taxes  alone  will  rise  $12.3  billion,  while 
individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes  com- 
bined will  grow  by  only  $7.2  bUllon. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  are  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  for  federal  finances 
on  the  payroll  tax.  a  tax  that  is  not  progres- 
sive, that  has  little  relationship  to  ability  to 
pay,  and  whose  burden  hits  hardest  on  low- 
and-mlddle-income  wage-earners. 

That  this  can  happen  without  a  murmur  of 
debate  or  pcdltlcal  controversy  Indicates  Just 
how  insensitive  to  real  pocketbook  Issues  the 
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Washington  politicians  have  become,  partic- 
ularly those  Democrats  who  control  Congress 
and  parade  as  the  champions  of  the  aver- 
age man. 

The  impact  of  payroU  taxation  has  been 
amply  documented  in  the  studies  of  such 
Brookings  Institution  specialists  as  Alice  M. 
Rlvlin  and  Joseph  A.  Pechm&n.  It  api>ear8 
also  In  the  report  of  the  administration's  ad- 
visory coiincU  on  social  security.  But  it  is  al- 
most as  If  there  were  a  conspiracy  ol  silence 
by  politicians  to  keep  the  taxpayers  and  the 
voters  unaware  of  these  issues. 

In  part,  the  Brookings  studies  suggest,  the 
social  security  tax  system  has  been  protected 
from  debate  by  two  carefully  cultivated 
myths.  One  Is  the  notion  that  it  is  a  "social 
insurance"  system,  in  which  an  individual's 
contributions  (taxes)  are  held  in  tr\ist  for 
him  and  returned,  with  Interest,  as  retire- 
ment benefits. 

In  fact,  it  is  not.  It  Is.  rather,  a  system  of 
transfer  payments  to  currently  retired  peo- 
ple, financed  almost  entirely  by  taxes  on  the 
working  generation.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  this,  in  principle,  but  It  is  not  what 
people  think  it  Is. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  employer  pays 
half  the  social  security  tax.  In  a  literal  sense, 
he  does,  but,  as  the  Brookings  studies  dem- 
onstrate, the  whole  tax  really  falls  on  wages 
and  the  wage-earner,  because  the  amount 
the  employer  pays  In  social  security  taxes  he 
would  otherwise  be  putting  into  the  pay- 
check. 

This  Is  worth  emphasizing.  When  the  So- 
cial Security  system  began  36  years  ago,  the 
tax  rate  was  one  per  cent  each  on  emi^oyee 
and  employer  on  the  first  $3,000  of  annual 
earnings.  With  the  new  bill,  the  combined 
rate  rises  to  almost  15  per  cent  of  the  pay- 
roll of  wages  up  to  the  $10,000  level. 

That  tax  Is  levied  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  or  legitimate  deductions 
the  earner  has.  It  gives  no  real  consideration 
to  his  abUity  to  pay. 

This  year,  as  the  Brookings  analysts  have 
noted,  a  family  with  a  husband  earning 
$7,000  and  a  wife  earning  $5,000  wiil  pay 
$624  in  pajrroU  taxes  (5.2  per  cent) .  A  family 
with  the  Identical  income  from  one  wage 
earner  would  be  Uxed  only  $406.60  (3.4  per 
cent). 

That  Is  one  Inequity.  Another  Is  pointed 
up  In  the  advisory  council  study.  When  the 
social  security  system  began  In  the  1930s, 
the  $3,000  wage  base  Included  aU  the  earn- 
ings of  all  but  three  i>er  cent  of  the  workers. 
The  wage  tax,  in  those  days,  was.  In  effect, 
the  same  tax  on  everyone. 

But  in  recent  years.  Mills  and  his  commit- 
tee have  been  reluctant  to  push  the  wage- 
base  ceiling  up  as  fast  as  Inflation  and  earn- 
ings have  Increased.  Today,  somewhere  be- 
tween 20  and  26  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners 
make  more  than  the  wage-base  limit.  These 
well-off  workers  get  a  real  break  on  eodal 
security  taxes.  A  $23,400-a-year  man,  for 
example,  gets  just  as  big  retirement  benefits 
as  a  $7,S00-a-year-man,  but  the  effective 
payroll  tax  rate  on  bis  income  Is  Just  one- 
third  of  the  lower-salaried  man's. 

There  are  ways  In  which  these  Inequities 
could  be  remedied.  Proposals  have  been  made 
for  years  to  shift  a  portion  of  social  security 
financing  onto  the  progressive  income  tax 
and  off  the  regressive  payroll  tax. 

Without  going  that  far,  there  could  be  a 
system  of  deductions  or  Income  tax  credits 
that  would  help  the  low-lnoome  wage  earner 
who  now  Is  hit  hardest  by  pajrroll  taxes.  But 
Congress,  under  Democratic  control,  has 
done  exactly  the  opposite  in  recent  years, 
cutting  income  taxes  and  raising  payroU 
tsixes,  and  thereby  making  the  whole  federal 
tax  system  more  regressive.  According  to 
participants  In  this  year's  Ways  and  Means 
sessions,  the  question  of  social  security  taxes 
did  not  receive  any  extended  discussion.  If 
Mills  is  successful,  as  luual,  in  obtaining  a 
closed   rule  for  the  blU,  there   will  be  no 
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meaningful  opportunity  for  presenting 
amendments   to   It  on   the  House   fioor. 

This  exam.ple — and  it  is  only  one  of 
many — suggests  the  prloo  that  is  being 
paid  for  letting  vital  questions  of  economic 
p>olicy  be  settled  in  the  politically  Insulated, 
tightly  controlled  environment  ot  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  closed  sessions.  Too 
many  members  of  Congress  have  become  ac- 
customed to  letting  WUbur  ISlUa  do  their 
thinking  and  decision-making  on  dllBcult 
questions. 

But  It  also  indicates  something  else:  the 
peculiar  InBensltivity  of  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic politicians,  including  the  presidential 
aspirants,  to  the  economic  Issues.  DlsciisBtng 
the  inequities  of  payroll  t«ucing  may  not  at- 
tract as  much  praise  at  Georgetown  cocktail 
parties  as  a  ringing  denunciation  of  the 
bombing  In  Laos  or  the  tactics  of  the  Wash- 
ington police.  A  candidate  who  took  a  serious 
look  at  our  tax  system  might  even  suffer  a 
sudden  shortage  of  campaign  contributors. 
But  there  are  Issues  that  can  be  raised, 
wrongs  that  can  be  righted,  and  votes  that 
can  be  earned  by  the  politician  who  wlU 
deign  to  consider  matters  that  matter  to 
wage -earners. 


NORTH  VIETNAMESE  POW'S  PREFER 
FREEDOM  IN  PRISON  TO  LIFE  UN- 
DER COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  647  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  in  South 
Vietnam  have  cast  their  vote  against  the 
false  glories  and  Utopia  of  communism — 
they  have  refused  to  return  home  to 
North  Vietnam.  Reportedly,  only  13  of 
the  660  Communist  POW's  have  indi- 
cated the  desire  to  be  repatriated  to  their 
homeland. 

One  must  assume  they  find  the  barbed 
wire  and  prison  life  in  South  Vietnam 
preferable  to  life  under  the  Communist 
dictatorship  in  North  Vietnam.  It  could 
be  that  these  former  Communist  soldiers 
are  aware  that  under  Communist  dis- 
cipline there  are  no  Reds  taken  prisoner. 
Communist  soldiers  are  expected  to  fight 
to  the  death  for  the  glories  of  commu- 
nism. If  they  do  not  die  as  heroes  on  the 
fields  of  battle,  the  Communist  govern- 
ment carries  out  the  sentence  of  dedica- 
tion when  they  are  returned  from  any 
prison  camps. 

Recent  reports  from  Saigon  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  Korean  war  when  Red 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  POW's— 
ballyhooed  by  our  communications  peo- 
ple as  the  top  fighting  Communist  sol- 
diers in  the  world — were  given  oppor- 
tunities at  Panmimjom  to  make  individ- 
ual decisions  of  whether  to  return  to 
Mainland  China  or  to  remain  in  the  Free 
World.  The  records  of  this  prisoner  ex- 
change showed  that  22.000  POW's  chose 
not  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Red  China 
and  North  Korea.  Most  of  these  former 
Communist  soldiers  live  today  in  For- 
mosa or  in  South  Korea. 

January  23  is  commemorated  each 
year  in  Taiwan  by  the  former  Commu- 
nist prisoners  with  a  celebration  known 
£is  the  Freedom  Day  Rally. 

The  misguided  and  confused  Intel- 
lectiuds  among  our  people  who  claim 
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communism  as  a  wave  of  the  future  could 
learn  a  practical  lesson  from  the  repeated 
decisions  of  Communists  who  refuse  to 
select  communism  whenever  they  are  of- 
fered a  chance. 
I  ask  that  a  news  clipping  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  31,  1971] 
Most  Rkd  POWs  Reported  Balkino  at 
Return  to  North 

Saigon. — Only  13  of  the  660  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  of  war  tapped  for  repatria- 
tion this  week  have  agreed  to  go  home,  official 
sources  said  today. 

Nevertheless,  Uie  sources  said,  the  Saigon 
government  plans  to  go  ahead  with  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  off  the  coast  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  on  Friday.  North  Vietnam 
has  agreed  to  the  arrangements. 

The  647  POWs  who  have  refused  to  be  re- 
patriated have  until  Thursday,  the  day  be- 
fore the  turnover,  to  change  their  minds. 
One  source  Indicated  expectations  that  this 
might  happen  on  orders  from  Hanoi,  saying: 
"The  prisoners  have  their  own  grapevine, 
and  It's  very  good.  They  might  get  orders  t/> 
return  rather  than  stay." 

HARD  TO  tell 

The  Foreign  Ministry  canceled  a  news  con- 
ference today  at  which  It  was  to  outline  ar- 
rangements for  the  transfer  of  the  prisoners. 
Asked  whether  the  cancellation  meant  the 
release  of  the  POWs  might  also  be  delayed, 
a  government  official  said,  "It  Is  very  hard  to 
tell  at  this  time." 

The  press  briefing  was  tentatively  resched- 
uled for  Wednesday. 

U.S.  officials  have  been  concerned  about 
any  delay  in  the  POW  turnover  because  it 
marks  the  first  time  in  the  Vietnam  war  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  openly  agreed  In 
advance  to  receive  repatriated  prisoners.  The 
Americans  think  this  might  be  a  step  toward 
release  of  some  of  the  339  American  known 
to  be  held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam. 

For  this  reason,  some  sources  said,  U.S. 
officials  have  put  considerable  pressure  on 
Saigon  officials  to  carry  out  the  POW  release 
according  to  the  plans  agreed  upon  by  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

ORIGINAL    OFFER 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  orig- 
inally offered  to  repatriate  570  prisoners  be- 
cause that  was  the  number  of  "sick  and 
wounded"  North  Vietnamese  POWs  on  Phu 
Quec  Island,  the  Saigon  government's  biggest 
POW  camp. 

When  South  Vietnamese  officials  began  to 
count  those  willing  to  return  home,  however, 
they  found  only  a  few,  the  sources  said. 

"When  that  happened,  the  call  went  out  to 
find  any  and  every  prisoner  who  might  fit 
Into  the  category  of  sick  and  wounded,"  said 
one  source.  In  the  process,  the  number  of 
those  eligible  was  raised  to  660. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  Is  supervising  the  Interrogations.  To 
process  them  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
POWs  are  assembled  in  groups  and  asked  to 
volunteer  to  go  home.  Those  who  refuse  are 
then  questioned  Individually. 


FIRST     CLASS     OF     GSA     FEDERAL 
PROTECTIVE  OFFICERS  GRADUATE 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  grad- 
uation of  the  first  class  of  General 
Services  Administration  Federal  Protec- 
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tive  Officers  who  received  their  diplomas 
on  May  28,  1971,  at  the  Regional  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Training  Center,  Harrlsburg 
Area  Community  College,  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.  Mr.  James  Gerrlty,  supervisor  of  the 
GSA  force  at  the  Harrlsburg  Federal 
Building,  initiated  the  new  training  pro- 
gram. Law-enforcement  agencies  on  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  agenda. 

The  160-hour  course  covered  first  aid, 
unarmed  defense,  court  procedures, 
bomb  search,  reconnaissance,  as  well  as 
approaching  and  the  handling  of  dan- 
gerous drugs.  This  training  provides  the 
Federal  Protective  OflBcer  with  some  of 
the  expertise  required  to  provide  protec- 
tion in  Federal  buildings  against  bomb- 
ings and  demonstrations,  in  addition  to 
his  routine  safeguarding  duties.  With  the 
security  problems  inherent  in  the  pres- 
ent trial  of  the  Harrlsburg  Six."  the 
importance  of  a  highly  trained  guard 
force  is  emphasized. 

The  commencement  exercises  were 
highlighted  by  the  presence  of  Arthur  F. 
Sampson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings Services,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, who  gave  the  commencement 
address;  and  Col.  Frank  McKetta,  chief 
of  the  Federal  Protective  Service  Divi- 
sion, General  Services  Administration. 


CALIFORNIA  BLACK  LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE  STATEMENT  TO  THE 
STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE  BANK  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  two 
statements  presented  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  Bank  of  America  by  Dr.  Carlton 
B.  Goodlett,  chairman  of  the  California 
Black  Leadership  Conference  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  San  Francisco  Sun-Re- 
porter. 

Dr.  Goodlett,  long  a  leader  in  the 
struggle  for  human  dignity  and  justice, 
states  in  the  context  of  the  1970's  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  world  of  in- 
dustry and  finance,  the  timeless  aspira- 
tion of  all  minority  groups  to  fully  par- 
ticipate on  the  economic,  political,  tind 
social  life  of  this  Nation. 

Dr.  Goodlett's  statements  need  no  fur- 
ther preface  and  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Statement  to  the  Stockholders  of  Bank 
OF  Amxtica 

GENERAL   statement   OF  CONCERNS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica continues  to  be  a  polarized  country  com- 
posed of  two  nations,  one  white  and  one 
black,  both  separate  and  becoming  dally  more 
unequal.  The  Black  population  ranges  be- 
tween 23  and  25  million  persons,  with  an 
estimated  gross  product  of  $45  billion  per 
year.  4.5  percent  of  the  nation's  total  $1  tril- 
lion. In  many  metropolitan  areas  where  a 
number  of  our  banking  branches  are  located. 
Blacks  comprise  from  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
population;  and  upon  a  cursory  survey,  con- 
tribute from  20  to  30  percent  of  the  gross 
revenues  of  our  branches. 
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BICPLOTMXNT   DISCUKINATIOM 

Despite  the  fact  that  Blacks  have  peren- 
nially patronized  the  Bank  of  America  branch 
offices,  the  policy  of  General  Management  has 
not  been  one  of  reciprocal  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  Black  community  for  Jobs  and 
advertising  in  its  community  newspapers,  so 
as  to  reflect  our  Corporation's  ^preclatlon 
of  its  responslbUlty  in  a  free  economy  to  ob- 
serve, on  one  hand,  fair  and  equitable  em- 
ployment policies  and,  on  the  other,  fair  and 
equitable  expenditure  of  advertising  dollars. 

State  and  National  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices laws  have  assisted  racial  minorities  in 
our  efforts  to  remove  Jobs  Inequities.  We  note 
In  the  Bank  of  America  1970  Annual  Report 
that  during  the  past  six  years  we  more  than 
doubled  the  minority  employment,  presently 
with  the  total  of  more  than  7,900,  approxi- 
mating 20  {>ercent  of  the  bank's  total  staff. 
However,  a  study  of  the  employment  condi- 
tions In  a  number  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
branches  shows  little  or  no  minority  repre- 
sentation In  top  management  or  supervisory 
positions;  the  majority  of  the  Blacks  are  em- 
ployed In  the  lower  Job  categories.  Since  the 
Bank  of  America  operates  under  both  State 
and  Federal  F.E.P.  statutes,  o\ir  Institution 
must  obey  not  only  the  letter  of  the  law  but 
also  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  statutes  demand  that  racial 
discrimination  be  eliminated  throughout  the 
entire  structure  of  corporative  enterprise, 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  room  all  the  way 
down  to  the  Janitors'  closet.  This,  I  believe, 
the  Bank  of  America  has  failed  to  do.  More- 
over, the  conditions  cited  for  the  Black  popu- 
lation reflect  similar  forms  of  covert  institu- 
tionalized racism  practiced  against  Chicane 
Americans  and  Oriental  Americans. 

ADVERTISING   DISCHIMINATION 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  centxiry.  Blacks 
have  patronized  the  branches  of  our  Institu- 
tion; the  response  of  Bank  of  America  has 
not  been  reciprocal  to  the  Black  community's 
needs,  by  providing  siistained  advertising  in 
the  Black  commumty  newspaper,  so  as  to  re- 
flect our  awareness  of  the  responsibility  to 
allocate  an  equitable  expenditure  of  our  ad- 
vertising dollars  to  the  community  which 
contributes  to  our  proflts.  The  Black  com- 
munity can  not  develop  a  vlaJale  press  as  long 
as  corporations  such  as  the  Bank  of  America 
continue  to  practice  a  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion and  insensltlvlty  to  the  Black  commu- 
nity's demands  to  receive  a  proportionate 
share  of  Bank  of  America's  advertlsmg 
dollars. 

It  Is  the  right  of  every  Black  depositor  to 
demand  that  promotional  money  derived 
from  Black  banking  power  be  returned  to  the 
Black  community,  so  that  the  Black  nation 
may  maintain  a  Black-owned  communica- 
tions media  which  reflects  its  $45  billion  pur- 
chasing power. 

No  person  in  this  meeting  will  accept  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  discrimination 
which  our  bank  practices  upon  Black  Ameri- 
cans in  Job  opportunities  and  the  allocation 
of  advertising  dollars.  However,  our  con- 
tinued silence  and  inaction  on  these  prob- 
lems represent  a  silent  conspiracy  against  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  Freedom,  Equality 
and  Justice. 

To  rectify  these  wrongs  three  recommenda- 
tions swe  made  in  the  form  of  motions: 

1.  That  Management  be  Instructed  to  Is- 
sue within  the  next  6  months  a  full  report  to 
our  stockholders  of  its  distribution  of  em- 
ployees based  upon  race  and  sex,  dellne.it.ng 
policies  of  promotion,  in  the  main  Job  cate- 
gories, 

2.  That  stockholders  be  given  a  report  on 
the  expenditure  of  advertising  dollars  In  both 
the  white  and  the  black  press. 

3.  That  a  Stockholders'  Pair  Employment 
and  Pair  Advertising  Committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  assess  the  data  and  recommend  to  Man- 
agement a  remedial  program  in  Pair  Em- 
ployment and  Pair  Advertising,  which  will 
allow  our  Corporation  to  lead  the  banking 
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Institutions  In  meeting  the  serious  challenges 
of  the  crtsis-threetenlng  '70's. 

Statement  to  the  Stockholders  or  Bakk 
OF  America 

DIRECTORS     NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  following  quotation  from  A.  W.  Clausen. 
April  2.  1970:  "A  time  for  transition  and 
ferment  Is  an  opportunity — an  opportunity 
to  revitalize  the  multitude  of  ways  we  con- 
duct our  affairs,  an  opportunity  to  ponder 
the  quality  of  life,  that  we  may  proceed  re- 
sponsibly toward  whatever  destiny  we  as- 
pire for  ourselves  and  our  children.  How  our 
generation  confronts  the  issues  of  this  new 
decade  no  doubt  will  decide — or  dictate — 
the  path  we  travel  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century." 

A  crucial  items  on  our  agenda  at  this  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank 
of  America  Is  the  election  of  15  directors. 
Inspection  of  the  roster  of  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  our  Institution  reveals  that  those  who 
have  selected  the  15  nominees  to  serve  as 
directors  until  the  next  annual  meeting  re- 
remain  either  uninformed  or  unconcerned 
about  two  extremely  controversial  Issues 
which  now  threaten  the  corporate  tranquil- 
ity: 111  the  scarcity  of  women  in  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  private  enterprise,  and 
(2)  the  lack  of  management  and  direction 
opportunities  provided  for  racial  minori- 
ties— in  the  main  Black  Americans,  Chlcano 
Americans  and  Oriental  Americans — that 
they  might  participate  meaningfully  In  the 
process  of  distillation  so  necessary  for  de- 
veloping the  new  directional  thrust  required 
of  corporative  enterprise,  particularly  Bank- 
ing, in  a  nation  polarized  by  social  revolu- 
tion. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  ac- 
tive participation  by  women  in  our  opera- 
tion and  management.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Claire  Gianlnnl  Hoffman,  distinguished 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  our  Institution, 
Is  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Directors, 
women  still  happen  to  be  one  of  the  most 
discriminated  against  groups  in  our  society, 
and  a  cursory  inspection  of  Bank  of  America 
Corporation's  Annual  Report  for  1970  glar- 
ingly reveals  this  discrimination.  Where  are 
the  females  who  are  appointed  to  top  execu- 
tive positions  in  our  Institution?  Male  chau- 
vinism is  the  cause  of  Bank  of  America's 
failure  to  utilize  more  women  in  our  oper- 
ation and  management. 

Tlie  majority  of  stockholders  In  US.  busi- 
ness enterprise  are  female,  and  I  doubt  that 
Bank  of  America  differs  from  the  national 
pattern.  Although  I  don't  have  the  figures  or 
percentages  of  our  depositors  who  are  female, 
it  can  certainly  be  said  that  our  failure  to 
utilize  the  great  fxjtentlal  of  women  through- 
out the  entire  structure  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  including  top  executive  positions 
and  memberships  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Is  short-sighted  misuse  of  the  great  poten- 
tial of  women,  and  moreover  is  a  flagrant 
form  of  .sexism. 

Now.  let  us  consider  the  paucity  of  racial 
minority  representation  in  management  and 
operation.  The  Bank  of  America  Is  a  micro- 
cosm reflecting  our  present  society  which 
is  dally  being  destroyed  by  racism  A  great 
obstacle  to  racial  harmony  in  the  nation  Is 
the  Inability  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  private 
enterprise  to  recognize  the  genius  and  skill 
of  the  racial  minorities,  who  have  a  unique 
contribution  to  make.  The  new  frontier  In 
the  struggle  to  remove  all  the  Inequltltles  of 
racism  in  America  is  now  In  the  area  of  cor- 
porate enterprise  Enough  legislation  has 
been  passed  to  end  racism:  enough  verbaliza- 
tion has  been  spent  on  treadmills  of  conver- 
sation leading  nowhere:  now  the  private  en- 
terprise sector  of  our  nation  must  do  more 
than  wear  labels  of  "Equal  Opportunity  Em- 
ployer" Women  and  racial  minorities  must 
be  Integrated  throughout  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  our  Company.  Including  Its  Board  of 
Directors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Adding  women  and  racial  minorities  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  Bbould  not  b«  done  u  k 

form  of  tokenism,  but  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing and  eliminating  Institutional  racism  and 
sexism  from  the  mainstream  of  corporative 
life,  to  strengthen  the  role  which  the  corpor- 
ation must  Inevitably  play  if  It  would  re- 
vitalize the  private  enterprise  concept  in  a 
world  searching  profoundly  for  new  ap- 
proaches to  man's  relationship  to  the  most 
importint  denominator  In  the  societal  equa- 
tion: the  human  personality. 

Bank  of  America,  following  the  example  of 
Ch.ise  National  Bank  In  the  East,  can  assume 
leadership  in  this  search  for  a  new  freedom. 

NOMINATION     FOR    DIRECTORS 

As  an  initial  effort  to  correct  the  inequities 
of  representation  en  our  Board  of  Directors. 
which  reflect  both  male  chauvinism  and  rac- 
ism. I  nominate  two  additional  persons  as 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  America: 

Mri.  Aileen  Hernandez,  the  female  nomi- 
nee, is  a  free-lance  business  consultant  and 
lecturer  en  urban  affairs.  Mrs.  Hernandez  is 
the  new  President  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Women,  a  civil  rights  group  formed 
in  October.  1966.  to  bring  women  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  "In  truly  equal 
partnership  with  men."  Professionally.  Mrs. 
Hernandez  has  advised  business,  labor,  gov- 
ernment and  private  groups  on  programs  for 
utilizing  the  talents  of  minority  groups  and 
women,  and  assuring  these  groups  full  access 
to  education,  housing  and  employment  op- 
portunities. Mrs.  Hernandez  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished academic  career,  receiving  her 
A  B.  degree  magna  cum  laude  In  1947  from 
Howard  University,  and  holds  a  master's  de- 
gree In  government.  She  has  served  as  Dep- 
uty Director.  California  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission,  and  as  Commissioner, 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, Among  many  civic  and  political  af- 
filiations, she  serves  In  the  Urban  League, 
the  American  Cmi  Liberties  Union,  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  and  Board  of  Directors  of  San 
Francisco  Mount  Zion  Hospital. 

Willie  L.  Brown.  Jr.,  Esq  .  Attorney  at  Law. 
State  Assemblyman.  18th  District.  San  Fran- 
cisco, IS  the  second  nominee.  Mr.  Brown  is 
a  distinguished  Californian  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Francisco  Black  community,  a 
graduate  of  San  Francisco  State  College.  1966, 
and  the  Hastings  College  of  Law,  1958  He  is 
permanent  President  of  the  Class  of  '58.  Has- 
tings College  of  the  Law;  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  San  Francisco  State 
College  Alumni  Association:  and  was  desig- 
nated In  1965  the  outstanding  freshman  leg- 
islator in  California.  He  presently  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
In  the  California  Assembly.  His  legislative 
interests  Include  employment  opportunities, 
civil  rights  and  liberties,  conservation  and 
ecological  lioues.  consumer  protection  and 
criminal  law  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  belief  that  the  elec- 
tion of  these  two  distinguished  Americans  to 
a  position  of  Importance  will  be  beneficial  to 
our  Institution,  the  two  names.  Mrs.  Aileen 
Hernandez  and  Willie  L.  Brown.  Jr  .  Esq  ,  are 
submitted  as  nominees  for  the  Board  of  Di- 
rector;;. 

We  are  being  Judge  by  both  women  and 
Blacks,  not  by  our  platitudinous  statements, 
but  bv  our  deeds. 


June  2,  1971 


ILLEGAL  OPIUM  PRODUCTION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEP.SFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1971 

Mr.    RODINO.    Mr.    Speaker,    at    the 
present   time   this   country   is   en^lfed 


in  a  drug  crisis  of  such  severity  and  mag- 
nitude that  the  peace  and  security  of 
this  Nation  are  seriously  threatened. 

For  this  reason,  I  urged  NATO's  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  a  report  which  I 
submitted  last  week,  to  adopt  measures 
to  stem  the  illicit  supply  of  narcotics.  In 
my  report.  I  stressed  the  urgent  need  for 
an  international  solution  to  this  problem 
in  accordance  with  the  NATO  principle 
of  collective  security. 

Most  officials  estimate  that  there  are 
presently  about  250,000  heroin  addicts  in 
the  United  States.  However,  in  view  of 
the  report  recently  released  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  concerning 
the  number  of  American  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam  who  are  addicted  to  her- 
oin, it  is  apparent  that  this  estimate  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Although  the  administration  2  years 
ago  declared  an  allout  war  on  the  iilegal 
production  of  opium,  they  have  consist- 
ently failed  to  activate  the  necessary 
forces  to  effectively  destroy  this  insidious 
enemy. 

It  is  all  too  apparent  that  subtle,  dip- 
lomatic pressures  have  been  totally  un- 
availing. As  a  result,  last  December  I  in- 
troduced a  floor  amendment  to  the  Sup- 
plemental Foreign  Assistance  Authoriza- 
tion Act  to  suspend  foreign  aid  to  any 
country  that  failed  to  take  proper  meas- 
ures to  curb  the  illegal  production  and 
exportation  of  opium.  This  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  but  was  de- 
leted by  the  Senate,  since  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  to  consider  and  debate  the 
amendment. 

I  have  reintroduced  this  legislation  in 
the  present  Congress  and  I  have  been 
asvsured  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  hearings  will  be  held  shortly  on 
this  proposal. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  27. 
contained  an  excellent  article  on  Turk- 
ish opium  production  and  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  Robert  Keatley's 
penetrating  and  unbiased  analysis  of 
U.S.  efforts  to  halt  illegal  opium  produc- 
tion: 

Halting  the  Heroin:    U.S.  Seeks  To  Stem 
TtTBKisH  Optom  Plow 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 

Degismendere.  TtTRKJET. — FaTuk  Erhan 
doesn't  seem  like  an  enemy  of  tlie  UJ3.  A 
kindly  man  of  advanced  years,  he  la  an  elder 
statesman  of  this  poor  farm  village  who 
spends  much  time  sitting  around  wltb  bis 
peers,  conversing  over  coffee. 

But  Mr.  Erhan  Is  an  enemy  of  sorts.  That's 
because  his  main  cash  crop  is  opium  popples, 
grown  in  a  neat  patch  tended  by  the  village 
womenfolk  when  they  aren't  hauling  water 
or  milking  sheep. 

Like  70.000  other  Turkish  farmers,  Mr. 
Elrhan  Is  an  opium  producer.  As  a  group, 
they  sell  up  to  120  tons  of  opium  yearly  to 
the  government,  which  exports  It  legally  to 
pharmaceutical  companies  In  Europie  and 
North  America  for  anesthetic  vise.  But  they 
also  sell  i>erhaps  100  tons  a  year  to  quite 
different  customers:  narcotics  smugglers  who 
channel  much  of  It  to  heroin-producing  labs 
in  southern  France.  From  there  the  deadly 
product  goes  to  the  U.S.;  an  estimated  80% 
of  the  heroin  sold  to  American  addicts  origi- 
nates in  Turkish  poppy  patches  like  Mr. 
Frhan's. 

Washington  wants  him.  and  the  70.000 
others,  to  quit  the  opium  trade.  But  the 
Erl-.ans  of  this  nation  refuse:  growing  popples 
IS  more  lucrative  than  any  alternative  crop, 
and  these  poor  farmers  need  cash  to  buy  such 
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essentials  as  salt  and  sugar.  "If  we  can't  grow 

opium,  what  do  you  suggest?"  he  asks. 

pressing  for  curbs 

Answering  that  question  has  become  a 
serious  U.S.  concern.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  get  Turkey  and  other  In- 
volved countries  to  curtail  the  illegal  nar- 
cotics trade.  Among  other  things.  It  seeks 
International  cooperation  for  research  on 
alternative  crops  such  as  sunflowers  and  soy- 
beans, better  enforcement  of  antlsmuggllng 
laws,  and  Jailing  of  heroin  processors  and 
shippers. 

"Narcotics  addiction  has  been  spreading 
with  pandemic  virulence,"  Mr.  Nixon  has 
warned.  "And  (international)  cooperation  Is 
necessary,  for  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  Is  Im- 
measureably  easier  to  control  than  their 
illegal  passage  across  national  frontiers." 

In  Turkey,  control  efforts  show  some  signs 
of  retarding  illegal  production.  The  govern- 
ment now  permits  poppy  growing  In  only 
seven  provinces,  down  from  27  three  years 
ago:  the  total  will  drop  to  four  next  year. 
After  that,  growing  may  be  permitted  only 
here  In  Afyon  Province,  the  main  producer 
(afyon  means  opium  In  Turkish) . 

More  ImjKirtant,  restrictions  on  Turkey's 
total  opium  plantings  are  finally  being 
drafted.  Previously,  growers  expanded  their 
plots  as  additional  provinces  were  excluded 
from  the  business,  meaning  that  no  net 
production  loss  occurred.  In  addition,  there 
are  some  tough  new  rules  against  smuggling, 
and  parliament  Is  considering  stlffer  penal- 
ties for  illegal  production  and  sale  of  opium. 
In  another  effort  to  discourage  the  unlawful 
traffic,  the  government  has  Just  raised  the 
price  it  pays  farmers  for  their  legal  output. 
And  Ankara  Is  finally  trying  to  give  Its  poor 
farmers  alternative  cash  crops. 

POPPY    FOR    independence 

"T'urklsh  opium  growers  will  be  shown  a 
way  to  earn  a  better  living,"  the  nation's 
new  prime  minister,  Nlhat  Erlm,  promised 
last  month.  Previous  governments  were  re- 
luctant to  act.  Farmers  who  feared  loss  of 
their  opium  crop  voted  out  politicians  who 
favored  such  moves.  Moreover.  American 
pressure  for  restrictions  backfired;  growing 
popples  became  one  way  of  asserting  Turkish 
independence  of  the  U.S.  Now  the  Erlm  gov- 
ernment, put  In  office  by  the  army,  claims 
It  will  take  strong  action  for  "humanitarian" 
reasons,  not  because  Washington  says  so. 

But  the  effect  on  heroin  supplies  for  sale 
on  U.S.  city  streets  remains  to  be  seen.  So 
far.  Turkey  hasn't  halted  opium  smuggling. 
And  despite  devoting  more  diplomatic  and 
police  manpower  to  the  task,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration hasn't  made  a  noticeable  dent 
in  the  narcotics  trade  In  Turkey  or  else- 
where. French  police  haven't  arrested  a  her- 
oin processor  for  18  months,  and  other  poppy- 
growing  nations  such  eis  Thailand  don't  even 
try  to  control  the  trade;  their  police.  In  fact, 
are  often  part  of  It.  The  drug  flow  Into  the 
U.S  has  risen  In  recent  months,  officials 
concede. 

~  This  record  earns  the  administration  con- 
siderable criticism  on  Capitol  Hill,  where 
doing  something  about  the  Infltix  of  foreign 
narcotics  Is  Increasingly  popular.  Many  leg- 
islators contend  that  the  Nixon  team  talks  a 
good  game  but  doesn't  follow  through  by 
getting  tough  with  foreign  governments  and 
pushing  for  broad  International  controls. 

"Our  failure  to  overcome  diplomatic  In- 
ertia and  take  serious  action  to  stop  the  drug 
traffic  amounts  to  a  national  scandal," 
charges  Democratic  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota. 

Another  Democrat,  Rep.  James  Scheuer  of 
New  York,  contends  that  administration  offi- 
cials "havent  begun  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem." He  has  Introduced  legislation  to  create 
a  more  comprehensive,  more  costly  interna- 
tional drug-control  program:  about  60  other 
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Congressmen  EuppK>rt  him.  Other  bills  pend- 
ing In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  seek 
to  force  bolder  action  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

But  administration  officials  cry  foul.  They 
charge  that  the  critics  suggest  simplistic 
solutions  that  won't  work.  One  congressional 
proposal,  for  example,  would  cut  off  U.S.  aid 
to  any  country  that  falls  to  stop  Illegal  poppy 
growing:  Turkey  Is  a  favorite  target.  But  U.S. 
sources  Insist  this  would  turn  a  NATO  ally 
Into  an  enemy  without  halting  poppy  pro- 
duction. 

Nixon  men  also  contend  that  they  are 
doing  more  to  curb  narcotics  smuggling  than 
any  previous  administration.  They  insist  that 
major  Improvements  will  eventually  result. 

"We  now  have  the  feeling  that  a  substan- 
tial effort  Is  being  made,  though  this  wasn't 
the  case  three  years  ago,"  says  a  senior  official 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  in  Washington. 

The  present  administration  Is  attacking 
the  international  drug  problem  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  State  Department  now  makes 
narcotics  control  a  concern  for  many  U.S. 
embassies,  notably  In  Turkey,  Thailand  and 
France.  Financial  and  technical  aid  Is  of- 
fered when  feasible;  a  $3  million  loan  to 
Turkey  Is  helping  Improve  police  forces  and 
Is  also  supposed  to  finance  crop  reseaxcb. 
And  the  U.S.  Is  sending  more  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  agents  abroad. 

But  the  task  Is  extremely  complicated, 
with  additional  sources  threatening  to  pour 
more  heroin  Into  the  U.S.  In  Southeast  Asia 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  bored  and  dis- 
enchanted American  youths  has  given  drug 
dealers  a  new  well-heeled  markets:  perhaps 
30,000  GIs  In  South  Vietnam  now  use  heroin. 
Not  only  wUl  these  users  return  to  the  U.S. 
as  addicts,  officials  fear,  but  many  wUl  get 
Into  the  distribution  business,  tapping  previ- 
ously Ignored  Asian  supplies. 

"There  are  p)€ople  In  Southeast  Asia  who 
are  Ingenious,  young  and  experienced  who 
will  become  major  traffickers  In  the  future — 
and  they're  called  soldiers,"  warns  a  ranking 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  official. 

Getting  Asian  governments  to  act  against 
opium  is  difficult.  And  there's  some  ques- 
tion, too,  about  Turkey's  determination  to 
choke  off  opium  smuggling.  Selling  to  smug- 
glers Is  too  Important  a  source  of  Income 
for  the  poor  Turkish  farmers. 

In  Turkey,  unlike  the  oplum-growlng  lands 
of  Southeast  Asia,  nearly  all  the  production 
goes  to  the  rich  export  market.  Few  Turks 
ever  smoke  opium;  having  a  bride  to  do  field 
work  Is  important  to  Turkish  farmers,  and 
tradition  has  It  that  no  father  will  give  his 
daughter  to  an  opium  smoker.  The  only  way 
Mr.  Erhan  uses  opium  Is  by  mixing  It  with 
vinegar  and  applying  It  to  the  top  of  his 
head  as  a  supposed  remedy  for  the  common 
cold. 

Otherwise,  he  says.  "Rakl  Is  enough  for 
us" — a  reference  to  Turkey's  fiery  whiskey. 
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CHICAGO  STATE  COLLEGE: 
AN  OASIS  OF  HOPE 


MAN'S  INHUMANTrY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
my  constituents  from  the  south  side  of 
Chicago  and  the  adjacent  suburbs  are 
fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend a  nearby  proud  college  with  a  long 
tradition  of  training  teswihers  for  Chi- 
cago's schools.  Over  the  years,  Chicago 
State  College  has  changed  the  lives  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple— ^not  only  those  who  go  to  Chicago 
State  but  those  who  are  taught  by  Chi- 
cago State  graduates. 

I  recently  received  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining six  accounts  of  students  and 
alumni  of  Chicago  State  College.  These 
brief  vignettes  capture  the  story  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  imdergraduates  in  urban 
colleges,  and  dramatically  describe  in 
very  human  terms  the  impact  that  a  col- 
lege education  can  have  on  first  genera- 
tion students  or  those  who  come  from 
underprivileged  minority  backgrounds. 

I  am  most  proud  of  the  work  which  is 
being  done  at  Chicago  State  College,  and 
of  the  people  who  are  responsible — stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  administrators. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  the  six  accounts 
referred  to  earlier: 

Chicago  State  Vignettes 

mark  the  calendar  and  call  the  movers 

1972  is  the  year  when  Chicago  State  College 
is  packing  up  and  leaving  Its  102-yeer  old 
campus  at  68th  and  Normal  to  begin  again  . . . 
in  a  new  neighborhood.  (Martin  Luther  King 
Drive  at  95th  Street) ,  a  new  campus,  and  with 
an  expanded  curriculum. 

How  does  a  school  pack  up  and  prepare  for 
such  a  move?  The  Bunsen  burners,  the  books, 
the  geranltmi  cuttings  are  easy,  but  how  does 
an  Uistltutlon  build  for  change  yet  keep  In- 
tact her  Integrity,  her  heritage,  her  sense  of 
mission? 

The  challenge  Is  large,  but  the  "old  lady 
of  Normal  Boulevard"  has  faced  challenges 
always.  Until  1965  when  she  was  adopted  by 
the  state  system  of  higher  education,  Chicago 
State  (erstwhile  known  as  Illinois  Teachers 
College  Chicago-South.  Chicago  Teachers 
College,  and  long  before  that  as  Chicago  Nor- 
mal School)  was  the  oldest  child  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education,  responsible  for 
training  90%  of  the  city's  teachers.  A  paro- 
chial Institution  Indeed,  yet  even  then 
strangely  balanced  by.  and  Infused  with,  a 
pioneering  spirit.  For  in  the  beglniUng  "Ncr- 
mal"  had  been  the  world-famous  institution 
where  Colonel  Francis  Parker  held  forth, 
promulgating  and  putting  Into  practice  ideas 
which  rocked  the  educational  world.  Today, 
although  It  no  longer  trains  all  the  city's 
teachers  (and  grants  many  diplomas  now  to 
graduates  who  dont  intend  to  teach)  It  still 
manages  to  balance  confiictlng  philosophies 
and  to  serve  the  community  In  vital  ways. 

"We  aren't  Ivy  League,"  says  one  of  Its 
faculty,  "and  our  concern  Is  not  with  the 
elite  or  the  academically  talented.  Our  stu- 
dents come  from  working  class  families :  sec- 
ond generation  kids,  not  particularly  well 
educated,  often  poorly  motivated.  They  spend 
a  few  years  with  us,  and  during  this  time 
we  hope  they  begin  to  think  for  themselves." 
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"What  we  do  well,"  says  a  member  of  the 
administration,  "is  touch  hands  with  the 
community.  Maybe  we  care  a  little  more  than 
most  schools  .  .  .  even  dare  a  little  more,  but 
we  surely  get  Involved." 

Tes.  Chicago  State  Is  moving.  Changing. 
A  new  name.  A  new  sponsor.  An  ex'.enaed 
curriculum.  An  Increased  enrollment.  A  larger 
commitment.  A  new  campus.  Yet  with  It  all 
It  Is  determined  to  carry  on  the  best  of  the 
past. 

And  how  does  one  do  that?  What  does  the 
College  mean  to  the  people  who  have  used 
It  over  the  years  and  to  thoee  who  are  study- 
ing now.  The  measure  of  any  Institution's 
worth  18  best  found  ■&  the  feelings  of  the 
people  affected  by  It.  And  so  we  have  talked 
to  six.  Our  six.  Chosen  because  they  rep- 
resent so  many  more.  We  have  let  their  storie.s 
tell  what  part  Chicago  State  plays  In  chang- 
ing attitudes.  In  fostering  growth,  Ln  enlarg- 
ing horizons.  We  think  their  stories  tell  what 
we  are  about  smd  why  It  Is  vital  for  us  to  go 
on  serving  Individual  students  as  they  .  .  . 
and  we  .  .  .  and  this  nation  .  .  .  face  change. 

AN  OLD  TRADmON   AMONG  MIDOUE  CLASS  BLACKS 

Louise  Daugherty's  voice  Is  probably  a 
good  one  to  hear  first,  for  hers  Is  a  success 
story.  Louise  Is  at  the  very  top  of  the  Board 
of  Education  helrarchy  where  she  serves  as 
Assistant  Superintendent  In  charge  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  and  Special  Education. 
Louise  and  her  family  are  to  Chicago  State 
College  what  the  Adamses  and  Saltonstalls 
have  been  to  Harvard.  Louise  and  her  sisters 
and  her  aunts  have  been  around  Chicago 
State  when  It  was  Chicago  South,  and  back 
to  the  beginning  when  It  was  Normal.  A  very 
old  and  a  very  proud  tradition  among  Chi- 
cago's third  and  fourth  generation  Black 
families.  "We  are."  says  Louise,  "a  Chicago 
State  family,"  and  as  she  talks  she  lists  the 
clan  who  have  become  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals: those  like  herself  who  have  married 
Chicago  State  faculty  or  taught,  as  she  did. 
during  many  summer  school  sessions.  "In  a 
larger  sense."  she  says,  "Chicago  State  has 
been  a  family  affair  too.  producing  teachers 
who  might  not  have  gotten  an  education 
otherwise,  preparing  them  for  the  realities  of 
urban  education,  and  lengthening  the  liv- 
ing chain  of  graduates  who  have  always  run 
the  schools.  The  larger  family."  Although 
Chicago  State  once  turned  out  all  the  city's 
elementary  teachers,  and  no  longer  does, 
Louise  believes  that  Chicago  State  stUl  does 
the  best  Job  preparing  its  teacher-graduates 
for  what  they  will  actually  experience  in  ur- 
ban education. 

I  FELT  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  SUPPORT  HERE  AND 
WITHOUT  THAT  SUPPORT  I  WOtTLD  HAVE  BEEN 
LOST 

Chicago  State  was  a  built-in  certainty  for 
B4arilyn  Rablg.  Her  brother  had  gone.  So 
had  his  friends.  Most  everyone  Marilyn  knew 
Intended  to  be  a  teacher.  What's  more,  she 
had  grown  up  in  Chicago,  been  educated  at 
Llndbloom  High,  was  a  family  girl,  and  Chi- 
cago State  had  simply  been  part  of  her  plans. 
"I  never  thought  of  any  other  school.  "  The 
big  universities  were  colossal,  so  Impersonal. 
Chicago  State  was  Just  the  oppoelte.  The 
buildings  were  crummy,  but  the  faculty  was 
concerned,  dedicated.  "I  felt  a  great  deal  of 
support  here  and  without  that  support  I 
would  have  been  lost.  Just  lost." 

But  far  more  than  Marilyn  realized,  Chi- 
cago State  would  be  a  freeing  experience,  a 
chance  to  try  new  things,  meet  new  people; 
to  "love  something  other  than  what  I'd  al- 
ways seen  and  known  and  done  "  The  freeing 
really  began  with  a  first  trip  to  Colorado. 
taken  alone,  during  the  college  years.  Then. 
after  graduation,  there  was  the  decision  not 
toTeach  but  to  try  something  new.  And  so 
Marilyn  went  off  to  be  an  airline  stewardess: 
to  live  away  from  home,  to  find  an  apart- 
ment, to  make  new  friends.  The  airlines 
trained  her  In  many  ways:  to  walk  tall,  to 
talk  easily,  to  put  on  make-up  as  well  as  a 
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new  air  of  confidence.  A  new  Marilyn?  Tea, 
but  one  that  could  now  accept  the  old  Mari- 
lyn as  well.  On  days  off,  the  ex-teacher  began 
filling  in  as  a  substitute  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  where  she  was  living  at  the  time. 
The  experience  was  a  challenge  as  she  faced 
large,  restless  classes.  But  the  Chicago  State 
training  paid  off.  "As  I  looked  out  at  those 
kids  I  remembered  the  supportive  words  from 
my  supportive  past  .  .  .  Move  a  lot  and  dis- 
tract them  .  .  .  Write  large  and  keep  writ- 
ing .  .  .  Keep  talking.  It  all  worked.  Then  I 
realized  how  well  I'd  been  prepared  to  pick 
up  suddenly  and  keep  a  class  going.  The  In- 
evitable happened  again.  I  called  home  the 
next  week  and  told  my  father  I  was  coming 
home  ...  a  teacher.  You  need  to  have  had 
good  teachers  to  want  to  become  a  good 
teacher." 

IN   THE   BEGINNING    IT   WAS  CONVENIENT  TO 
WHERE   I  LITEO 

William  LeMonnler  Is  a  Junior.  He's  twen- 
ty-two and  married.  The  war  is  behind  him: 
Ms  career  as  a  teacher,  or  a  weather  man, 
ahead  of  him.  Bill  isn't  full  of  illusions,  nor 
is  he  particularly  scholarly.  He  didn't  come 
to  college  out  of  a  deep  love  of  books.  Mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  a  kid,  school  had  been  a 
prison  for  him.  He  came  to  college  because 
a  degree  was  good  Job  Insurance,  l>ecause 
the  admission  standards  at  CSC  weren't  Im- 
possible, because  the  Veterams  Administra- 
tion offered  assistance,  and  because  "Chi- 
cago State  was  convenient  to  where  I  lived. 
Easy  transportation  and  all  that."  With  BUI, 
In  the  beginning,  it  was  -  matter  of  getting 
through  courses,  not  being  caught  up  In  their 
content.  And  then  something  happened  and 
Bill  LeMonnler  got  Involved  In  spite  of  him- 
self. In  spite  of  his  wife  at  home,  in  spite  of 
his  Job.  and  all  the  other  pulls  of  the  outside 
world.  Bill  got  Involved  because  he  came 
from  a  family  of  ice  hockey  players,  and  as 
winter  approached,  he  longed  for  team  ac- 
tion. He  looked  around  the  campus,  deplored 
the  paucity  of  Intercollegiate  and  Intramural 
sports,  and  decided  to  change  the  situation. 
He  wrote  a  give-away  piece  about  the  won- 
ders of  skating,  in  which  he  plugged  for  a 
team,  and  even  set  down  a  try-out  date.  On 
that  cold  winter  morning  at  7  a.m.,  twenty- 
five  hockeyltes  showed  up.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning .  .  .  beginning  blessed  by  staff  and 
administration  who  happily  gave  BUI  full 
support  because  they  realized  the  way  to 
build  a  united  student  body  was  through 
student  spirit  and  athletics  and  teamwork 
might  accomplish  both.  The  hockey  team  be- 
came a  new  and  Important  campus  activity. 
And  then  Bill  found  that  the  faculty  were 
as  eager  to  support  him  In  his  classes  after 
hours.  He  worked  hard,  and  suddenly  the 
boy  who  had  always  thought  of  school  as 
a  prison,  a  thing  to  be  gotten  through,  was 
as  Involved  with  his  course  work  as  his 
hockey. 

Would  he  do  It  again?  Probably  yes.  What 
changes  would  he  make?  Most  of  them  are 
being  made  right  now  as  the  new  campus 
Is  Iseing  completed  on  95th  Street  .  .  .  new 
buildings,  new  parking,  expanded  curricula, 
and  the  lure  of  more  teasa  spwrts. 

THE    naST    COLLEGE    GRADUATE    IN    THE    rAMILT 

Frieda  Merritt  is  one  of  13  children.  She's 
Black.  She's  gifted.  Now  she's  at  North- 
western Law  School,  working  toward  a  de- 
gree in  what  she  describes  as  "a  three-year 
obstacle  course."  Her  classmates  call  her  the 
"Black  Ann  Landers,"  and  they  turn  to  her 
for  large  doses  of  sound  Judgment  and 
mother  wit.  Before  she's  through  with  school, 
Frieda  may  go  on  and  earn  for  herself  a 
degree  In  psychology,  too.  for  she  feels  that 
she  "can't  afford  Just  one  career." 

That  ambition  wasn't  always  there.  Frieda 
claims  that  she  was  a  poor,  disinterested  stu- 
dent throughout  most  of  her  bleak  Catholic 
girls'  school  education.  She  slid  Into  CSC  out 
of  inertia,  largely  because  the  tuition  was  low 
enough  to  handle.  Once  In  college  she  made 
the  dean's  list:  then  got  a  Job  as  a  student 
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aide  with  an  assignment  that  landed  her 
around  professors'  offices.  "My  sanctuary," 
she  says,  "and  In  it  I  began  learning  from 
their  experiences.  One  year  I  had  a  psychol- 
ogy teacher  who  had  the  ability  to  make  me 
feel  like  I  was  high  on  LSD.  Something  hap- 
I>ened.  I  began  to  change  Inside,  to  care 
about  the  world,  to  use  what  I  was  learning, 
to  ask  questions.  Questions  about  my  family, 
about  life,  aibout  me.  Who  am  I?  What  am 
I  about?  I  gruess  you  might  say  It  was  the 
first  time  I'd  begun  thinking  about  myself 
as  somebody.  Sure,  I  was  Black,  but  com- 
fortable with  whites,  eager  to  compete  with 
them,  excel.  It  was  a  heady  time  for  me,  and 
when  I  graduated,  I  was  the  first  member  In 
my  whole  family  ever  to  go  to  .  .  .  and  get 
out  of  .  .  .  college.  Thirty-six  of  my  relatives 
came  to  graduation  to  celebrate  that  fact." 

I    CAME    raOM    AN    ETHNIC    FAMILT. 
UNDERLINE    ETHNIC 

Renata  Allelujka  was  born  red-headed, 
and  totally  ambitious.  Like  Frieda  Merritt 
she  would  be  the  first  college  graduate  In 
her  family,  but  while  Frieda's  family  cele- 
brated the  fact,  Renata's  asked:  "Will  they 
teach  you  to  diaper  babies  or  ansrthing  use- 
ful?" "My  folks  were  ethnics."  says  Renata. 
"underline  the  ethnic,  and  my  education  has 
meant  growing  out  beyond  where  they  were." 

Have  the  four  years  at  Chicago  State 
changed  her?  Renata  Is  appalled  at  the 
questions  for  she  has  shed  so  much  of  her 
past  .  .  .  Ideas  held  by  the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  the  teachers  In  her  small  paro- 
chial school.  There  have  been  so  many  new 
friends,  not  Just  high  school  pals  like  her- 
self, but  kids  with  different  experiences, 
strange  new  ideas.  And  people  and  ideas 
force  change:  force  one  to  open  one's  self, 
enlarge  one's  outlook,  broaden  one's  Interests. 
Chicago  State  isn't  really  a  big  school,  unless 
you've  been  to  a  tiny  parochial  school  first. 
But  if  you  have,  6,000  students  seem  a  lot. 
And  the  faculty?  Informal,  friendly,  helpful. 
They  seem  to  want  to  share  with  the  stu- 
dents, to  get  to  know  them,  to  treat  them 
as  people. 

That's  It.  Isn't  it?  How  people  treat  people. 
And  so.  gradually,  one  gets  involved  in  one's 
education,  excited  by  it.  Civil  rights,  unrest, 
student  protests  nations-wide  only  accentu- 
ate the  growing  gap  between  oneself  and 
the  past.  You  can  understand,  with  compas- 
sion, why  the  adults  from  your  childhood 
are  so  upset  and  frightened,  so  curled  up  In 
old  ethnic  beliefs,  but  you  sense  the  gap 
widening  that  separates  their  Ideas  and 
yours.  Black  student  friends  make  one  more 
aware  of  all  this.  They  make  you  see  the  real 
gaps  In  education,  and  the  areas  In  which 
we  still  fall  to  treat  each  other  as  people.  "A 
few  minor  incidents  on  the  campus  (and 
Chicago  State  was  relatively  calm  at  the 
peak  of  student  unrest)  were  actually  con- 
structive. To  all  of  us  who  wanted  a  united 
school,  confrontation  offered  a  chance  to 
Increase  understanding,  to  grow  and  change. 
These  few  incidents  pointed  up  what  educa- 
tion and  student  government  are  and  should 
be  about.  They  showed  me  how  far  I'd  come 
in  my  thinking.  What  seemed  common  sense 
to  me  now  I  hadn't  even  known  three  years 
ago.  Coming  here  Introduced  me  to  many 
different  kinds  of  people  and  made  me  take 
a  different  look  at  myself  and  what  kind  of 
a  person  I  wanted  to  be." 

TOU         ARE  BOMBARDED  FROM  DITFERENT 

ANGLES.      DIFTERENT      PHILOSOPHIES,      DIFFER- 
ENT   LITE    STYLES 

Reuben  McClendon  Is  a  senior  majoring  In 
business.  His  has  been  a  long  learning  Jour- 
ney. A  Journey  which  began  thirty-one  years 
ago  In  the  Black  neighborhood  at  44th  and 
Vlncennese,  the  outside  perimeter  of  Reu- 
ben's world.  Until  he  was  grown,  graduated 
from  Englewood  High  and  half  through  Wil- 
son Junior  College,  Reuben  McClendon  had 
never  left  the  city,  never  had  non-Black 
friends,  never  had  a  teacher  who  really  cared 
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or  motivated  him.  "I  bad  no  guidelines  to 
excellence." 

There  have  been  drastic  changes  In  Reu- 
ben's life  since  then.  Big  questions  searching 
for  even  bigger  answers.  "To  say  who  I  am, 
I've  bad  to  learn  to  ask  what  I  am.  To  assess 
my  worth  to  others,  I've  bad  to  learn  to 
assess  my  worth  to  myself." 

The  changes  started  when  Reuben  went 
to  work  at  the  Chicago  Post  Office  after  be 
dropped  out  of  Junlc»'  college.  There  be  met 
older  men.  Black  men,  men  who  bad  been  to 
college  and  felt  It  was  Important,  men  who 
knew  Black  history  and  took  pride  In  It. 
These  men  served  as  the  male  Image  Reuben 
had  longed  for  as  a  child,  and  became  the 
spur  which  drove  him  back  to  college.  "They 
made  me  feel  left  out,  alone,  different  from 
themselves.  They  made  me  want  to  find  an- 
swers. I  wanted  to  know  what  a  man  Is  and 
how  one  becomes  one." 

Eventually  after  several  false  starts,  Reu- 
ben wound  up  at  Chicago  State.  He  was,  at 
best,  a  tentative  student.  "I  was  what  I  now 
call  an  8  to  12  student.  I  came  and  went 
and  remained  unlnvolved."  Then  came  Camp 
Workshop.  Reuben  went  off  to  the  weekend 
affair  with  a  high  degree  of  cynicism.  Much 
to  his  surprise  the  other  students  at  the 
Workshop  were  not  stereotypes,  but  a  cross 
section  of  young  people  with  serious  Ideas, 
deeply  committed  to  causes,  determined  to 
make  Chicago  State  a  better  school.  It  was  a 
rude  awakening  for  Reuben,  but  an  Interest- 
ing one.  He  began  to  be  Involved  In  student 
activities  and  student  service.  He  took  a  new 
Interest  in  people:  bow  they  function,  alone 
and  together.  For  the  first  time  Reuben  be- 
gan thinking  about  leadership  and  power, 
about  how  people  accomplish  things.  "I  was 
bombarded  from  different  angles  with  dif- 
ferent philosophies,  different  life  styles.  Now 
I'm  no  longer  sure  that  I'm  really  Interested 
In  business.  I'm  beginning  to  think  I  may 
switch  to  counseling." 

Yes,  Chicago  State  is  moving.  Changing. 
A  new  name.  A  new  sponsor.  An  extended 
curriculum.  An  Increased  enrollment.  A  larg- 
er commitment.  A  new  campus.  Yet  with  It 
all.  It  is  determined  to  carry  Into  the  future 
the  best  of  Its  past.  That  means  continuing 
to  be  an  educational  tradition  for  middle 
class  Black  families  like  Louise  Daughtery's, 
yet  offering  the  big  chance  to  young  Blacks 
like  Frieda  Merritt,  first  college  graduate  in 
her  family. 

Chicago  State  wants  to  remain  the  kind  of 
a  place  where  a  Renata  Allelujka  can  reach 
out  and  grow  beyond  her  ethnic  past;  where 
a  Reuben  McClendon  can  find  out  who  be  is 
and  what  he  wants  to  do  with  bis  life;  where 
a  BUI  LeMonnler  can  become  a  student  by 
first  creating  a  hockey  team;  where  a  Marilyn 
Rablg  gets  so  much  support  from  her  teach- 
ers, that  later,  as  a  teacher  herself,  she  can 
look  back  and  say,  "It  takes  good  teachers 
to  make  good  teachers." 

Perhaps,  to  summarize  simply  what  our 
six  said  more  fully,  at  least  In  one  respect 
Chicago  State  CoUege  wUl  remain  chEmgeless 
amidst  change:  It  will  continue  to  be,  as  it 
has  been  since  Its  beginning,  a  school  where 
students  are  assessed  and  Judged  and  treated 
as  individuals. 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Satur- 
day, June  5,  marks  the  highlight  of  the 
annual  conservation  program  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  entitled  "SOAR — Save 
Our  American  Resources."  SOAR  is  a 
year  long  project  designed  to  motivate 
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action  programs  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment and  create  concern  for  environ- 
mental betterment. 

On  June  5,  designated  as  "Scout  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day,"  there  will  be  a 
nationwide  effort  by  more  than  6  million 
Scouts  across  the  country  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  improving  the  environ- 
ment. Scouts  nationwide  will  be  engaged 
In  antilltter  programs  in  an  endeavor  to 
show  their  concern  as  a  group  but  more 
important,  to  involve  others  in  the  great 
task  of  cleaning  up  our  environment. 

In  the  Fourth  Ckjngressional  District 
of  Indiana,  which  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent, more  than  10,000  Scouts  in  the  An- 
thony Wayne  Area  Council  will  be  col- 
lecting litter  for  r^rocessing  or  dis- 
posal. There  has  been  a  tremendous  re- 
sponse from  local  conservation  groups 
and  city  sind  county  officials  in  sissisting 
with  this  endeavor.  Parking  lots  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Scouts  as  lit- 
ter collection  points,  thousands  of  litter 
bags  have  been  contributed  by  private 
concerns;  trucks  and  drivers  have  been 
made  available  for  transportation  pur- 
poses. These  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
local  cooperation.  The  Scouts  themselves 
have  planned  a  detailed  and  effective  or- 
ganization in  order  to  make  this  effort 
as  complete  as  possible.  Troops  wUl  be 
designated  to  work  in  particular  areas 
such  as  the  inner  city,  the  river  bank 
area,  certain  sections  of  highways,  and 
selected  industrial  sites. 

The  basic  objective  of  Project  SOAR 
is  to  create  attitudes  of  concern  for  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and  to  moti- 
vate action  programs  that  wiU  improve 
the  environment  for  life  and  living.  The 
widespread  cooperation  and  support  of- 
fered the  Scouts  thus  far  in  their  eco- 
logical campaign  is  certainly  indicative 
that  that  goal  has  already  been  achieved 
in  part.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  this  na- 
tionwide effort  on  June  5  will  arouse  the 
public  at  large  to  the  need  for  environ- 
mental concern  and  show  us  what  we 
can  do  individually  to  ease  our  ecological 
crisis. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  personally  commend  the  Boy  Scouts 
for  their  hard  work  in  this  vital  concern. 
Nationwide  participation  is  the  key  to 
restoring  our  environment  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  are  doing  all  they  can 
in  making  this  a  reality.  The  Scouts  are 
among  those  leading  the  way  on  this 
long  road  of  improving  our  world;  the 
next  steps  are  up  to  all  of  us.  I  encourage 
everyone  to  support  their  activities  on 
June  5.  "Keep  America  Beautiful  Day," 
and  continue  to  follow  the  exEimpIe  they 
have  set.  Let  us  show  them  their  efforts 
were  not  in  vain. 


ROY  F.  BAILEY 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Kansas  lost  a  giant  in  the  field  of 
journalism  last  week  with  the  death  of 
Roy  F.  Bailey.  Roy  Bailey,  a  recipient  of 
the    William    Allen    White   Award    for 
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excellence  in  his  field,  headed  the  Sallna 
Journal  for  38  years.  Prior  to  that,  he 
worked  for  the  Emporia  Republican 
and  with  William  Allen  White  on  the 
Emporia  Grazette.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Kansas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  he  served  In  the  Kansaw 
Senate  at  the  same  time  I  was  serving 
in  the  State  House  of  Representatives. 
In  tribute  to  his  service  to  our  State,  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Record  Ein  edi- 
torial from  the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News 
of  May  20,  1971,  as  follows: 
Rot    F.    Basket 

One  by  one,  the  names  that  made  Kansas 
Journalism  go.  William  Allen  White,  Jack 
Harris,  Fred  Brinkerhoff  even  back  to  Arthur 
Capper  Marc  Murdock,  Ed  Howe,  Henry  J. 
Allen. 

Now  we  mvist  write  the  name  of  Roy  F. 
Bailey  to  the  list.  For  S8  years,  Mr.  Bailey 
directed  The  Sallna  Journal.  It  Is  fitting 
that  one  memorial  to  him  comes  from  Whit- 
ley Austin,  president  guiding  light  of  that 
newspaper,  who  recalls: 

"When  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  L.  Brlstow 
hired  him  In  1911,  The  Journal  was  a  weak- 
ling, hard  put  to  meet  the  payroll.  By  the 
time  Mr.  Bailey  retired  at  the  end  of  1948,  the 
newspaper  was  a  strong  and  courageous  force 
In  Kansas.  It  Is  because  of  this  foundation 
that  we  have  been  able  to  grow. 

"The  struggles  Eind  triumphs  of  Roy's  long 
years  perhaps  have  been  forgotten  by  all  ex- 
cept the  older  subscribers.  He  was  Kansas' 
prime  highway  booster,  he  helped  found  the 
state  chamber  of  commerce,  he  was  a  satrap 
and  sage  of  the  Republican  pariy,  but  above 
all  he  was  dedicated  to  Sallna  and  this  far- 
reaching  section  of  Kansas.  He  was  forceful, 
tireless  and  positive.  He  was  a  great  news- 
paperman and  I  was  proud  to  follow  him. 

"Except  as  they  are  pctsted  In  a  scrapbook, 
a  newspaper's  stories  and  opinions  are 
ephemeral.  New  events  crowd  out  the  old. 
Yet  the  Information  a  newspaper  provides, 
the  action  It  evokes — or  provokes — are  often 
the  source  of  community  development. 
The  words  become  deeds,  the  prophecies  be- 
come accomplishments,  the  fragile,  quick- 
yellowing  newsprint  becomes  concrete  and 
steel. 

"Roy  P.  Bailey  was  buried  Tuesday  after- 
noon In  Memorial  Park  but  In  this  manner 
will  his  contributions  to  Sallna  and  to  Kan- 
sas go  on." 


THE  ANTIDUMPING  ACT 
REJUVENATED 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
50th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Importers  Association,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Eugene  T.  Rossi- 
des,  summarized  the  activities  of  the  De- 
ptutment  of  the  Treasury  during  the 
past  2  years  in  rejuvenating  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Antidumping  Act.  I  have 
included  his  excellent  speech,  herewith, 
in  the  Record,  as  I  think  it  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

The  ANTiDtTMPiNG  Act,  1921:  2  YzAxa  or 

Rejitvenation 

the  antidumping  act its  objxctivx 

The  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  as  amended. 
Is  Intended  to  nullify  the  Impact  on  domes- 
tic Industry  of  International  price  discrimi- 
nation which  Injures  United  States  pro- 
ducers. From  an  affirmative  standpoint,  the 
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statute  fosters  International  trade  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basts. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  Ad- 
ministration is  the  rejuvenation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Antidumping  Act.  As 
President  Nixon  stated  In  his  second  annual 
review  of  United  States  foreign  policy: 

"We  tightened  our  administration  of  the 
antidumping  laws  to  protect  our  Industries 
against  unfair  pricing  by  their  foreign  com- 
petitors." 

In  the  view  of  the  Treasury,  the  aim  of 
the  Act  is  cle.ir— ^to  defend  American  In- 
dustry against  unfair  international  pricing 
practices  in  sales  to  the  United  States.  It  Is 
not  designed  as  a  prop  for  American  in- 
dustry to  assist  it  In  meeting  fair  and  open 
competition  from  abroad. 

As  you  know,  in  the  context  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  an  "unfair"  sale  or,  if  vou  will 
international  price  discrimination.'  occurs 
when  a  foreign  company  sells  a  product  for 
less  in  the  United  States  than  in  its  home 
market,  thereby  causing  injury  to  U  S  In- 
dustry. 

IMP.ACT    OF    ANTIDUMPING  ACT    AS    OF 
JANUARY     J  969 

There  may  be  disagreement  as  to  the  inter- 
pretatlon  of  some  of  the  finer  points  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  and  its  administration  in 
the  past.  There  appejirs.  however,  to  have 
been  general  agreement  at  the  time  this  Ad- 
ministration took  ofHce  that  the  Act  had  a 
relatively  minor  impact  not  cnlv  on  interna- 
tional trade  matters  but.  more' Importantly, 
in  defending  American  industry  from  lii- 
Jiirious  International  price  discrimination. 

An  antidumping  Investleation  that  talces 
two  years  and  longer  to  complete  tends  to  be 
d"VPid  of  econrmic  sl=rnl':cance  to  the  domes- 
tic indu.stry.  Many  concerns  suffering  from 
unfair  l:iterna:lonal  price  discrimination 
had  to  bear  their  lot  patientiv  until  the 
Treasury  completed  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion ferretlnj  nut  all  of  the  underlying  facts. 

Moreover,  as  you  know.  Import  trade  may 
suffer,  too.  when  the  spectre  cf  a  dumping 
investigation  hover.';  for  an  overlons  period 
even  if  it  ends  by  a  determination  that 
the  good.<:  have  not  been  sold  below  fair  value. 
And.  delays  can  cau<;e  unfair  and  Inequitable 
treatment  rectardless  of  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  investls;atlon 

Acceleration  of  our  dumping  Investigations 
without  sacrificing  reasonable  thoroughness 
Introduces  a  specific  element  of  falrne--s  of  its 
own.  which  benefits  all. 

STEPS  TAKEN  BY  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  TO  RE- 
JrVENATE  ADMimSTRATION  OF  ANTIDUMPING 
ACT 

Procedural  and  manpower  changes 
Treasury  Management  Survey 

In  AprU,  1969,  we  Initiated  a  Treasury 
management  survey  of  the  administration  of 
the  Antidumping  Act  to  determine  why  it 
was  taking  so  long  to  decide  these  cases  and 
what  could  be  done  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion. It  seemed  to  us  that  it  had  to  be  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  Investigation  period  with- 
out derogating  from  the  essential  fairness  of 
the  Treasury's  investigation  procedures. 

Decisions  Following  Management  Sur\-ey 
Increase  in  manpower 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs  was  di- 
rected to  increase  the  manpower  assigned  to 
this  area.  Treasury  stressed  to  him  and  his 
senior  staff  the  importance  it  attached  to 
this  field  and  that  antidumping  work  was 
now  to  be  upgraded  so  that  Customs  offic°rs 
assigned  to  antidumping  would  realize  that 
it  offered  broad,  future  opportunities  for  pro- 
motion in  the  career  service. 

By  November.  1970.  the  headquarters  pro- 
fessionals had  been  Increased  from  5  to  21 
The   additional    personnel    were    transferred 
to  antidumping   from   other  assignments   to 
which   the  Bureau    of  Customs  had   agreed 
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to  give  a  lower  priority  pending  Treasury's 
request  for  supplemental  funds. 

The  President  submitted  to  the  Congress 
his  request  for  supplemental  funds  for  this 
program.  Treasury's  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  Senate  (together  with 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees)  gave 
full  bipartisan  support  to  the  request.  In 
December.  1970.  the  Congress  enacted  the 
President's  antidumping  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  which  provided  funds  for 
41  professionals  for  antidumping  and  related 
matters.  This  bill  provides  the  means  for 
making  permanent  the  advances  made  thus 
far  and  for  implementing  additional  pro- 
cedural and  policy  reforms.  Practically  all  of 
the  41  positions  will  be  filled  bv  about  June 
30.  1971.  We  are  also  In  the  process  of  in- 
creasing our  manpower  abroad. 

At  the  Treasury  level.  I  restricted  mv 
Deputy  for  Customs  to  price  discrimination 
cases  and  other  related  tariff  matters  and 
the  Secretary  approved  an  additional  two 
staff  members  In  this  area. 

Now,  at  long  last,  Treasurv  has  the  man- 
power in  Cu.stom3  to  administer  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  in  a  manner  which  Coneress 
and  the  American  people  have  a  richt  to  ex- 
pect. I  mipht  add  that  proportionate  In- 
creases are  bein^  made  l  ,  secre-iirial  and 
clerical  personnel  who  will  support  the  pro- 
fessionals In  their  assi^nnients — an  essential 
factor  in  proper  management 

Timetable  for  collection  and  collation  of 

information 

Another  decisio  .  made  was  to  establish 
firm  timetables  for  each  step  in  the  collec- 
tion and  collation  of  Information  bv  Cus- 
toms, In  -he  past,  it  has  taken  as  lone  as  six 
months  to  decide  whether  a  "complaint-  was 
sufficiently  meritorious  to  justify  the  formal 
initiation  of  an  antidumping  invest igat ion. 
In  most  cases,  such  decisions  are  now  being 
made  within  one  month 

Questionnaires  to  forelcn  exporters  and 
letters  replvin<;  to  typical  inquiries  have 
been  standardized  Firm  time  periods  are 
bein?  established  for  replving  to  such  ques- 
tionnaires. Much  of  the  clerical  work  in- 
volved in  the  processing  of  letters  and  ques- 
tionnaires Is  being  simplified  by  the  u.se  of 
modern  tape  typewriters  and  calculators  with 
memory  capabilities 

Conferences  with  attorneys  are  being  re- 
stricted to  set  periods  when  the  a  .tldnmp- 
ina  ca.se  handler  is  fully  prepared  to  discuss 
particular  aspects  of  an  investigation  with 
interested  attorneys  The  day  when  attor- 
neys could  drop  in  on  case  handlers  without 
prior  appointment  is  a  practice  of  the  past. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  case  handlers 
and  Ciis'oms  represe.-itatlves  abroad  have 
been  elven  a  renewed  sense  of  the  urgency 
and  the  importance  of  their  work  and  im- 
pressed bv  the  need  for  com.pletlng  their  in- 
vestigations as  rapidly  as  possible 

Establishment  of  Office  of  Tari*T  and  Trade 
Affairs 
In  order  to  institutionalize  the  changes 
that  had  been  made  and  to  establish  a 
mechanism  for  adequate  Treasury  super- 
vision in  this  a.'ea.  the  Secretarv  approved 
the  establishmenf  in  my  office  of  the  Offi-e 
of  Tariff  and  Trade  Affairs.  We  now  have 
the  mechanl-m  to  insure  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  have  an  on-eoing  opera- 
tion for  proper  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  the  international  price  discrimination 
statute. 

Results  in  processing  cases 
Treasury  is  approaching  its  initial  goal  of 
comple^i'ie  antidumping  cases,  on  the  aver- 
age, within  one  year  from  the  time  that  the 
case  is  presented,  taking  less  time  in  simpler 
cases  and  posslblv  more  time  in  compli- 
cated ca.ses  Because  of  our  continued  em- 
phasis on  the  essentiality  of  equity  and  fair- 
ness, it  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  al- 
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low  somewhat  longer  than  12  months  for 
extremely  complicated  cases.  The  simpler 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  completed 
in  less  than  12  months. 

This  achievement  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
who  have  devoted  long  hours  and  hard  work 
to  this  effort.  Vacations  were  postponed  and 
one  supen-lsor  passed  up  a  year  at  the  In- 
dustrial College  to  spearhead  the  Customs 
effort. 

Our  next  goal  is  to  see  If  we  can  reduce 
the  average  time  period  to  eight  months. 
Policy    Changes 
Price    assurance    policy 

la  Mav.  1970.  Treasury  formally  an- 
nounced a  change  In  the  policy  with  respect 
to  price  ai.surances  in  antidumping  Investi- 
gations, We  took  this  a.nlon  after  conclud- 
ing tnat  the  previous  policy  ui  readily  ac- 
coptidiC  pric  assurances  was  actually  en- 
couraging sales  at  less  than  fair  value  in 
the  United  States.  Under  that  pollcv,  for- 
eign firms  seeking  to  .sell  their  merchandise 
in  the  U.S.  market  had  no  need  to  give  even 
a  passing  consideration  to  the  antldumpir.g 
iniplKiiiioa;  of  the  .'etep  they  were  about  to 
take.  Tliere  was  no  reason  whv  thev  should 
do  so  undFr  the  old  rules.  Let  us  disos-.  for 
a  mDmsat  what  happened  under  the  earlier 
price  assurance  policy 

A  foreign  concern  v.ould  price  its  m.er- 
chandis-  in  the  U  S  market  at  whatever  level 
if  cor.sidcrcd  necessary  to  compete  effective- 
ly. Since  its  product  was  normally  unknown 
to  the  American  consumer,  it  would  gener- 
ally price  its  merchandise  below  the  level 
vt  It,  American  competitors  in  order  to  at- 
tract customers  If  the  foreign  competition 
started  to  make  it-relf  felt  and  resulted  i-i  an 
antidumping  co.m;.lainl  being  filed  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  foreign  firm  still 
had  no  cause  for  ii.due  concern.  Treasury's 
antidumping  iuvi.-s!  i^,ations  would,  under  the 
former  procedures,  often  take  over  two  years. 
and  occasionally  took  as  long  aa  three  vears 

Moreover,  if  the  Treasury  Department 
tentatively  concluded  that  the  merchai-.dise 
was  being  sold  at  dumping  margins,  price 
assurances  could  be  offered  and  would  be 
almost  Invariably  accepted  by  the  Depart- 
ment. By  this  time,  with  the  firm's  product 
well  known  to  American  consumers,  the 
foreign  concern  could  afford  to  raise  Its  prices 
to  the  level  of  its  American  competitors  with- 
out fear  of  a  drastic  drop  in  sales. 

Better  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  the  for- 
eign manufacturers,  when  the  Treasury  De- 
partment accepted  price  assurances,  it  would 
is.sue  a  formal  determination  of  No  Sales  at 
Less  Than  Fair  Value  To  say  the  least, 
this  determination  was  misleading,  since 
there  had  in  fact  been  sales  at  dumping 
margins. 

Under  the  new  policy,  price  assurances  are 
arcepted  <  uly  when  the  dumping  margins 
are  minimal  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  .sales 
involved  Morover,  m  tho-^e  c  i.ses  where  price 
assurances  are  accepted,  the  ca.se  is  no  longer 
ternunated  with  a  determination  of  No  Sales 
at  Less  Than  Fair  'Value  as  it  was  under  the 
old  price  assurance  policy.  We  felt  that  such 
a  cle'.ermination  after  the  acceptance  of  price 
assurance.^  was  a  misnomer  Accordingly,  the 
Treasury  Department  revised  its  regulations 
In  cases  where  price  assurances  are  accepted 
so  as  to  provide  for  terminations  of  investiga- 
tions. This  procedure.  I  feel,  reallsticallv 
expresses  exactly  what  takes  place  m  a  price 
assurance  case. 

Under  the  new  policy.  If  price  assurances 
are  .--ejected,  the  case  is  then  referred  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  as  you  know,  before  a 
finding  of  dumping  may  be  issued  and  dump- 
ing duties  assessed,  it  Is  necessary  under  the 
Antidumping  Act  that  there  be  a  determina- 
tion of  sales  at  less  than  fair  value  by  the 
Treaury  Department  and  a  determination  of 
injury  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
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The  objective  of  the  new  policy  is  to  induce 
foreign  concema  to  take  the  Antidumping 
Act  Into  account  before  they  engage  in 
sales  to  the  United  States. 

The  25  Percent  RvUe 

The  Antidumping  Act  provides  that  in 
nonnal  situations  fair  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  comparing  the  ex  factory  home 
market  price  of  the  merchandise  under  in- 
vestigation ■with  the  ex  factory  price  at  which 
the  merchandise  is  sold  In  the  United  States. 
If  the  price  in  the  United  States  is  less  than 
the  home  market  price,  then  there  are  "sales 
at  less  than  fair  value"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute. 

The  Act  also  states  that  In  situations  where 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  sold  In  the 
home  market  Is  so  small  In  relation  to  the 
quantity  sold  for  exportation  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  as  to  form  an 
Inadequate  basis  for  comparison,  then  third 
country  price  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
comparison. 

The  Antidumping  Regulations  provide  that 
generally  for  purposes  of  determining  what 
constitutes  an  "inadequate  basis  of  com- 
parison" for  fair  value  purposes,  home  mar- 
ket sales  will  be  considered  to  be  inadequate 
if  less  than  25  percent  of  the  non-U.S.  sales 
of  the  merchandise  are  sold  in  the  home  mar- 
ket. 

The  selection  of  home  market  or  third 
country  price  for  fair  value  comparison  can 
easily  be  crucial  to  the  results  of  antidump- 
ing investigations,  for  frequently  home  mar- 
ket price  tends  to  be  higher  than  third  coun- 
try price.  This  is  particularly  true  where 
merchandise  is  sold  in  a  protected  home  mar- 
ket and,  when  sold  in  third  countries,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  vagaries  of  world  competition. 

It  has  been  Treasury's  experience  that 
cases  arise  where  sales  in  the  home  market 
are  adequate  as  a  basis  for  fair  value  com- 
parison, even  though  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  non-U. S.  sales  are  sold  in  the  home  mar- 
ket. From  a  technical  standpoint,  the  exist- 
ing regulations  provide  for  this  situation, 
since  the  25  percent  rule  is  introduced  by 
the  adverb  "Generally."  Examination  of  the 
precedents,  however,  revealed  that  the  Treas- 
ury has  not,  in  recent  years  at  least,  made 
an  exception  In  applying  the  25  percent  rule. 

This  left  the  Treasury  with  two  alterna- 
tives. It  could  have  Ignored  the  previous  in- 
terpretations of  the  Antidumping  Regula- 
tions which  had,  in  effect,  applied  the  regula- 
tions as  if  the  word  "Generally"  were  not 
there,  or  it  coud  propose  a  change  In  the 
.Antidumping  Regulations  to  eliminate  the 
25  percent  rule  We  chose  the  latter  course. 
The  proposal  was  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  April  27,  and  is  currently  open 
for  comment  bv  interested  persons.  Any  com- 
ments received  will  be  carefully  considered 
before  we  take  final  action  on  this  proposal. 

A    LOOK    INTO    THE    FUTURE 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  only  come  to 
the  end  of  the  beginning  of  the  rejuvenation 
process.  But,  I  believe  we  have  made  a  solid 
start. 

Let  me  take  a  final  brief  moment  to  touch 
upon  what  I  see  happening  In  the  future.  We 
have  taken  steps  to  initiate  a  fresh  examina- 
tion of  the  Treasury's  antidumping  proce- 
dures and  regulations  to  see  what  more  can 
be  done.  The  regulations  were  substantially 
revised  in  mid- 1968  after  a  broad  review, 
with  the  dual  objectives  of  conforming  the 
Treasury's  procedures  to  the  requirements 
of  the  International  Anti-Dumping  Oode, 
and  also  of  having  the  regulations  Imple- 
ment in  clear  and  precise  language  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Antidumping  Aot.  With  al- 
most three  additional  years  of  experience 
under  the  regrulations,  as  then  revised,  it  is 
now  appropriate  to  stop  and  take  a  new  look 
to  see  whether  additional  changes  may  be  ap- 
propriate. A  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making 
to  this  effect  was  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  April  13.  1971. 
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Sixty  days  are  being  allowed  for  the  sub- 
mission of  oomments.  I  would  assume  that 
many  persons  present  here  today — If  you  are 
not  already  aware  of  the  Treasury's  Invita- 
tion to  submit  comments — may  wish  to  do 
so. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment continues,  as  always,  to  adhere  to 
its  policy  of  equitable  administration  of  the 
Antidumping  Act.  With  the  Increased  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  this  field  and  modernized 
procedures  and  policies,  we  shall  speed  up 
antidumping  Investigations,  thereby  making 
administration  of  the  law  more  effective— all 
this  'Without  sacrificing  equity. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  Treastiry 
Department  and  the  Administration  are 
strongly  opposed  to  having  the  Antldimiplng 
Act  transformed  into  an  Instrument  of  pro- 
tectionism. On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
equally  strongly  opposed  to  allowing  foreign 
firms  to  injure  U.S.  Industry  by  unfair  price 
discrimination.  It  is  with  the  latter  objec- 
tive In  mind  that  the  Treasury  Department 
introduced  the  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Antidumping  law,  which  I  have 
discussed  with  you  today.  To  the  extent  that 
we  succeed  in  our  objective,  the  Treasury's 
rejuvenation  of  the  Antidumping  Act  will 
become  an  increasingly  important  Infiuence 
in  favor  of  a  freer  international  trade  policy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  Uke  to  repeat  a 
statement  made  by  Secretary  ConnaUy  on 
May  17  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"The  efforts  to  foster  increased  competi- 
tiveness in  our  economy  must  be  actively 
pursued  in  the  context  of  fair  and  liberal 
trading  arrangements." 


RAMPARTS  MAGAZINE  MISREPRE- 
SENTS ROLE  OF  CENTRAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AGENCY  IN  FIGHTING 
AGAINST  IMPORTATION  OF  DAN- 
GEROUS DRUGS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    C.^LIFORNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr,  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Ramparts  magazine  published  an  article 
which,  like  so  many  other  articles  which 
appear  in  new  left  publications,  attempt- 
ed to  discredit  established  agencies  of  the 
Government,  including  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  Unfortimately,  the 
Stanford  Daily,  the  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  students  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, saw  fit  to  lend  credibility  to  this 
article  by  reprinting  it. 

A  tearsheet  from  the  Stanford  Daily 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  constituent  and  I 
submitted  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  with  a  request  for 
comment.  Under  date  of  May  27  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Mr.  John  E.  Ingersoll, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  His  letter  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  responsible 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  press  since 
it  certainly  contradicts  the  implications 
contained  in  the  Ramparts  magazine 
article.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  response  follows: 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Oubser 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gt-^bser:  This  is  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  May  21.  1971,  which 
enclosed  a  tearsheet  from  the  "Standard 
Dally"  (a  publication  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity) of  the  article  entitled,  "The  New  Opium 
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War."   as    reprinted   from   "Ramparts   Mag- 
azine." 

Charges  made  in  the  article  appear  to  be 
a  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  discredit 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent.  such  as  the 
U.S.  Military,  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State,  all  of  which  are,  in  p>oint 
of  fact,  working  actively  with  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD)  in 
our  worldwide  effort  to  curtail  international 
drug  traffic. 

Actually,  CIA  has  for  sometime  been  this 
Bureau's  strongest  partner  in  identifying 
foreign  sources  and  routes  of  Illegal  trade  in 
narcotics.  Their  help  has  included  both  direct 
support  in  Intelligence  collection,  as  well  as 
in  intelligence  analysis  and  production.  Liai- 
son between  our  two  agencies  is  close  and 
constant  in  matters  of  mutual  interest.  Much 
of  the  progress  we  are  now  making  in  Iden- 
tifying overseas  narcotics  traffic  can.  in  fact, 
be  attributed  to  CIA  cooperation. 

In  Burma.  Laos,  and  Thailand,  opium  Is 
produced  by  tribal  peoples,  some  of  whom 
lead  a  marginal  existence  beyond  the  polit- 
ical reach  of  their  national  governments. 
Since  the  1950's,  this  Southeast  Asian  area 
has  become  a  massive  producer  of  illicit 
opium  and  is  the  source  of  500  to  700  metric 
tons  annually,  which  Is  about  half  of  the 
world's  illegal  supply.  Up  to  now,  however, 
less  than  ten  percent  of  the  heroin  entering 
the  United  States  comes  from  Far  Eastern 
production. 

The  dimensions  of  the  drug  problem  and 
the  absence  of  any  strong  political  base  for 
control  purposes  has  been  a  dilemma  for 
United  Nations  opium  control  bodies  op- 
erating in  Southeast  Asia  for  many  years. 
Drug  traffic,  use,  and  addiction  appears  to 
have  become  accepted  as  a  fact  of  life  In  this 
area  and,  on  the  whole,  public  attitudes 
are  not  conducive  to  change. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  concerned 
that  Southeast  Asia  could  become  the  major 
source  of  illicit  narcotics  for  U.S.  addicts 
after  the  Turkish  production  is  brought 
under  control.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  with  the  help  cf  CIA, 
DOD.  and  the  Department  of  State,  has  been 
v,-ork:ug  to  define  and  characterize  the  prob- 
lem so  that  suitable  programs  to  suppress 
the  illicit  traffic  and  eUminate  illegal  opium 
production,  such  as  the  proposed  Umted 
Nations  pilot  project  in  Thailand,  can  be 
implemented. 

It  is  probable  that  opium  production  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  be  brought  under  effec- 
tive control  only  with  further  political  de- 
velopment In  these  countries.  Nevertheless, 
in  consideration  of  U.S.  Military  personnel 
in  the  area,  as  well  as  the  possibility  that 
cpium  from  this  area  may  become  a  source 
for  domestic  consumption,  concerned  U.S. 
Agencies,  Including  CIA,  Bureau  of  Customs, 
DoD,  and  State,  are  cooperating  with  BNDD 
to  work  out  programs  to  meet  the  Immedi- 
ate problem  as  well  as  provide  longer  term 
solutions. 

Since   the   subject   matter  of  your   letter 
concerns  CIA,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
furnishing  a  copy  along  with  my  reply  to 
Director  Richard  Helms. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Ingersoll, 

Director. 

As  an  enclosure  to  his  letter.  Mr.  In- 
gersoll included  a  paper  entitled  "Recent 
Trends  in  the  Illicit  Narcotics  Market 
in  Southeast  Asia."  This  should  also  be 
of  interest  to  every  person  who  is  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  I  there- 
fore include  the  text  herewith: 

Recent  Trends  in  the  Illicit  Narcotics 
M.^RKET  IN  Southeast  Asia 

1.  The  reported  Increasing  incidence  of 
heroin  addiction  among  U.S.  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  and  recent  Intelligence  indicating 
that  heroin  traffic  between  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  United  States  may  also  be  increas- 
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Ing  suggest  that  Southeast  Asia  Is  grow- 
In;;  in  Importance  as  a  producer  of  heroin. 
While  this  phenomenon  In  part  reflects  Im- 
provement in  Information  available  in  re- 
cent months  to  the  U.S.  Government,  there 
are  also  good  Indications  that  production  of 
Illicit  narcotics  In  Sou'heast  Asia  has  In- 
deed risen  In  1971 

BACKGROUND 

2  The  Burma.  Laos.  Thailand  border  area, 
known  also  as  the  "Golden  Triangle."  Is 
considered  one  of  the  world's  largest  opium 
producing  regions.  This  region  normally  ac- 
counts for  about  700  tons  of  opium  annual- 
ly or  about  one-half  of  the  world's  total  Il- 
licit output  A  substantial  proportion  Is  con- 
sumed within  the  region.  Burma,  by  far 
the  largest  producer  of  opium  In  this  region, 
accounts  fcr  about  400  tons  annually. 

BURM.\ 

3.  Production  In  Burma  Is  concentrated 
In  the  Eastern  and  Northern  parts  of  Shan 
State  and  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  Ka- 
chin  State.  Poppy  fields  cover  the  rugged 
slcpes  in  Eastern  Shan  State  around  Keng 
Tung  and  In  Northern  Shan  State  from 
Lashlo  east  and  north  to  the  China  border. 
The  la'ter  territory,  comprised  of  the  former 
Wa  and  Kok.-'.n'j  feudal  s'ates.  is  now  a  cen- 
ter of  Insurgency  directed  against  the  Bur- 
mese government,  with  much  of  the  area  un- 
der Insurgent  control. 

4.  The  growing  season  varies  with  the  al- 
titude, but  the  planting  season  generally 
falls  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, with  the  harvest  some  seven  months 
later  during  Pebniary  and  March.  At  har- 
vest time  the  women  of  the  hill  tribes  slit 
the  poppies  and  collect  the  raw  opium  by 
hand.  The  opium  plants  themselves  are 
ground  into  a  compound  for  smoking  In 
Northeast  Burma,  the  raw  opium  Is  packed 
by  the  growers  and  traded  to  Itinerant  Chi- 
nese merchants  who  transport  it  to  major 
collection  points,  particularly  around  Lashio 
and  Keng  Tung.  Agents  of  the  major  en- 
trepreneurs circulate  through  the  hill  coun- 
try shortly  after  harvest  time  arranging  for 
paymf-nt  and  pickup.  Payment  is  often  In 
the  form  of  weapons  and  ammunition,  al- 
thoueh  gold  and  silver  rupees  are  aUo  used. 

5  The  opium  harvested  in  Shan.  Wa.  and 
Kokand  areas  is  picked  up  by  caravans  that 
are  put  together  by  the  major  Insursrent 
leiderF  In  these  .^mi  The  caravans  which 
can  Include  up  to  600  horses  .md  dcnkeys 
and  300  to  400  men.  take  the  opium  en  the 
southeasterly  Journey  to  the  processing 
plant.-;  tha*  lie  along  the  Mek.-^ng  River  In 
the  Tachllek  i  Burma) -Mae  Sal  (Thailand) - 
Ben  Houel  Sal  (Laos)  area  Caravans  carry- 
ing in  excess  of  16  metric  tons  have  been 
rep^r'ed 

THAn..\ND 

6  Oplum-growlng  areis  In  northern  Thai- 
land are  located  In  the  upland  tracts  oc- 
cupied by  various  tribal  groups.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Chlng  Mai.  Chiang  Ral.  and  Nan, 
which  have  the  largest  concentration  of 
Meos.  produce  most  Thai  opium.  Illicit  opium 
production  In  Thailand  is  estimated  at  200 
tons 

LAOS 

7  Another,  less  productive,  opium  grrwlng 
area  Is  along  the  2.500  to  4.500  foot  high 
mountainsides  of  Northwest  Laos  The  opium 
cultivated  by  the  Meo  in  this  area  Is  of  a 
relatively  lower  grade  and  thus  less  suit- 
able for  refinement  Into  m-rphlne  base  or 
heroin  In  these  areas  where  the  tribesmen 
h.we  been  encouraged  to  grow  corn,  the  pop- 
ples are  planted  among  the  corn  When  the 
corn  Is  cut.  the  popples  continue  to  grow 
until  they  too  can  be  harvested. 

8  Major  producing  areas  Include  Phong 
Saly  Province  In  the  North.  Houa  Phan 
iSamneua)  Province  in  the  Northeast,  and 
the  Plalne  de  Jarres  area  of  Xlang  Khoang 
Province    In    the    East-central    part    of    the 
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country.  However,  laxge  areas  of  production 
In  Phong  Saly,  Houa  Phan,  and  Xlang 
Khoang  have  fallen  under  the  control  ol  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese. 

9.  The  trade  In  Northwest  Laos  is  less  well 
structured  and  organized  for  significant  com- 
mercial exploitation.  There  are  no  advance 
purchasing  agents  or  pick-up  caravans.  The 
harvested  opium  and  the  poppy  plants  which 
are  ground  up  for  smoking  are  transported 
to  nearby  village  markets  by  the  growers 
themselves.  In  highland  market  places  the 
raw  opium  and  Its  by-product  are  used  open- 
ly as  currency.  Ethnic  Chinese  merchants  are 
the  traditional  purohasers  of  the  opium 
products  throughout  Laos.  The  products  they 
collect  are  transpyorted  to  population  cen- 
ters and  also  to  processing  plants  along  the 
Mekong  River  by  travelers,  particularly  gov- 
ernment soldiers,  who  have  the  most  mobil- 
ity and  access  to  air  travel  In  the  area,  and 
refugees.  Opium  produced  In  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled areas  also  find  Its  way  into 
the  regular  marketing  channels. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  REFINERIES 

10.  The  KMT  irregular  "armies"  and  the 
Burmese  Self  Defense  Forces  (KKYi  are  the 
most  Important  trafficking  syndicates  In 
Northern  Southeast  Asia.  The  KMT  Irregu- 
lars— formerly  the  remnants  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  forces  which  retreated  across  the 
Chinese  border  in  1949 — now  comp>osed 
largely  of  recruits  from  the  local  population, 
have  a  comblfied  strength  of  between  4.000 
and  6.000  well-armed  men.  The  largest  force, 
with  an  estimated  strength  of  1.400  to  1,900, 
Is  the  Fifth  Army.  The  second  largest  with 
a  troop  strength  of  between  1,200  and  1,700 
is  the  Third  Army.  The  headquarters  of  both 
armies  are  located  In  a  remote  part  of  North- 
ern Thailand  between  Fang  and  Mae  Sal  It 
Is  estimated  that  these  two  KMT  Irregular 
forces  control  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
opium  traffic  from  the  Shan  State 

11.  The  KKY  have  been  major  competitors 
of  the  KMT  Irregulars  In  the  opium  trade. 
The  KKY  are  comprised  of  former  Shan  State 
Insurgents  and  bandits  who  have  allied 
themselves  with  the  Burmese  government 
against  both  the  KMT  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nist-backed Insurgents.  In  return  the  gov- 
ernment of  Burma  allowed  them  to  pursue 
their  opium  trafficking  activities. 

12.  The  Shan  States  Army,  an  Insurgent 
group.  Is  also  heavily  Involved  In  the  opium 
business.  It  maintains  several  camps  in 
Northern  Thailand  where  opium  Is  marketed 
for  weapons  and  military  supplies. 

13.  About  140  tons  of  raw  c^lum  Is  nor- 
mally transported  annually  out  of  Northeast 
Burma  to  foreign  markets.  Most  of  this 
opium  Is  stored  or  processed  in  the  Mekong 
River  trl-border  area  before  transiting  Thai- 
land and  Laos.  Tachllek,  Burma  Is  probably 
the  most  Important  transshipment  point  In 
the  border  area.  In  1970,  out  of  a  total  of  123 
tons  reportedly  shipped  out  of  Northeast 
Burma,  45  tons  was  received  In  the  Tachllek 
area.  In  the  first  two  months  of  1971.  58  out 
of  a  total  of  87  tons  had  Tachllek  as  Its  desti- 
nation. Other  Important  transshipment 
points  appear  to  be  located  In  the  vicinity 
of  Ban  Houel  Sal,  Laos,  and  Mae  Salong, 
Thailand. 

14.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  21  opium 
refineries  of  various  sizes  and  capacities  lo- 
cated In  the  trl-border  area,  of  which  about 
7  are  believed  to  be  able  to  process  to  the 
heroin  stage.  The  most  Important  are  located 
In  the  areas  around  Tachllek,  Burma,  Ban 
Houel  Sal  and  Nam  Keung,  Laos,  and  Mae 
Salong,  Thailand.  The  best  known.  If  not 
largest  of  these  refineries  Is  the  one  at  Ban 
Houel  Tap,  Laos,  near  Ban  Houel  Sal  which 
Is  believed  capable  of  processing  some  100 
kilos  of  raw  opium  per  day.  The  14  refineries 
In  the  Tachllek  area  apparently  process  the 
largest  volume  of  raw  opium  In  the  region. 
In  1970,  about  30  tons  was  converted  by  the 
Tachllek  refineries  iBto  refined  opium,  mor- 
phine base,  and  heroin. 
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15.  The  typical  refinery  Is  on  a  small  trib- 
utary of  the  Mekong  River  in  an  Isolated 
area  with  a  military  defense  perimeter  guard- 
ing all  ground  approaches.  Most  of  these  re- 
fineries operate  under  the  protection  of  the 
various  military  organizations  in  the  region, 
or  are  owned  or  managed  by  the  leaders  of 
these  military  groups.  The  KKY  units  pro- 
tect and  operate  most  of  the  refineries  In 
Burma.  Leaders  of  these  groups  also  hold 
an  ownership  Interest  In  many  of  these  fa- 
cilities. In  Thailand,  the  refineries  appear  to 
be  operated  by  units  of  the  KMT  Irregulars, 
whereas  In  Laos,  most  of  the  refineries  oper- 
ate under  the  protection  of  elements  of  the 
Royal  Laotian  Armed  Forces  (PAR).  While 
the  management  and  ownership  of  the  Lao- 
tian refineries  appear  to  be  primarily  In  the 
hands  of  a  consortium  of  Chinese,  some  re- 
ports suggest  that  a  senior  FAR  officer  may 
hold  an  ownership  Interest  In  a  few  of  these 
facilities. 

16.  Most  of  the  narcotics  buyers  In  the  trl- 
border  area  are  ethnic  Chinese.  While  many 
of  these  buyers  pool  their  purchases,  no  large 
syndicate  appears  to  be  Involved.  The  opium, 
morphine  base,  and  heroin  purchased  In  this 
area  eventually  finds  Its  way  Into  Bangkok, 
Vientiane,  and  Lualng  Prabang.  where  addi- 
tional processing  may  take  place  before  de- 
livery to  Saigon,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  inter- 
national markets. 

17.  Much  of  the  opium  and  Its  derivatives 
translstlng  Thailand  from  Burma  moves  out 
of  such  Northern  Thai  towns  as  Chiang  Ral, 
Chiang  Mai,  Lampang,  or  Tak  by  various 
modes  of  ground  and  water  transport.  These 
narcotics,  along  with  those  produced  In  Thai- 
land, are  smuggled  Into  Bangkok  for  further 
refinement  Into  morphine  or  heroin.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  raw  opium  and 
morphine  base  Is  sent  by  fishing  trawler  from 
Bangkok  to  Hong  Kong  during  a  period  from 
about  1  January  to  1  May.  During  this  pe- 
riod, approximately  one  fishing  trawler  a 
day—carrying  one  to  three  tons  of  opium 
and/or  quantities  of  morphine  base — leaves 
Bangkok  for  Hong  Kong.  The  boats  proceed 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Chinese  Communist- 
controlled  Lema  Islands — 15  miles  south  of 
Hong  Kong— where  the  goods  are  loaded  Into 
Hong  Kong  Junks. 

18.  OpUim  and  Its  derivatives  which  move 
through  Laos  are  transferred  from  the 
Mekong  River  refineries  by  river  craft  and 
PAR  vehicles  to  Ban  Houel  Sal,  further 
downstream  on  the  Mekong  In  Laos,  from 
where  It  Is  transported  on  Royal  Laotian  Air 
Force  (RLAF)  aircraft  to  Lualng  Prabang 
or  Vle-itlane  Prom  Vientiane  narcotics  are 
usually  sent  via  RLAF  aircraft,  as  well  aa 
Air  Laos,  to  other  cities  In  Laos  such  as 
Savannakhet  or  Pakse  or  to  International 
marke's  \  considerable  portion  of  the  Lao- 
tian pr  duced  narcotics  is  s.-nuggled  Into 
Salgor  on  military  and  commercial  air 
flights,  particularly  on  Royal  Air  Laos  and 
Air  Vietnam.  Although  collusion  between 
crew  members  and  air  line  agents  on  one 
hand  and  individual  narcotics  smugglers  on 
the  other  has  been  reported,  poor  handling 
of  commer;la!  cargo  and  the  laxity  of  Lao 
customs  control  In  Vientiane  and  other  stir- 
reptltlous  loading  of  narcotics  aboard  com- 
mercial flights. 

RECE-WT  CHANGES  IN   THE  AREA 

19.  There  are  tentative  Indications  that 
larger  quantities  of  raw  opium  may  now  be 
moving  Into  the  trl-border  area  for  refining 
and  that  larger  quantities  of  this  raw  opium 
are  now  being  refined  Into  morphine  base 
and  heroin  In  this  area.  As  suggested  In  para- 
graph 13  above,  data  on  the  first  two  months 
of  1971  Indicate  that  the  Tachllek  trans- 
shipment and  refining  area  may  be  receiving 
and  processing  slzably  larger  amounts  of  raw 
opium  than  was  the  case  in  1970.  As  for 
changes  in  the  type  of  refined  narcotics  pro- 
duced, the  processing  plants  at  Mae  Haw  in 
Thailand  and  Houel  Tap  In  Laos  now  appear 
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to  be  converting  most  of  their  opium  Into 
No.  4  or  96  percent  pure  white  heroin.  Pre- 
viously, these  refineries  tended  to  produce 
refined  opium,  morphine  base  and  No,  3 
smoking  heroin.  An  increased  demand  for 
No.  4  heroin  also  appears  to  be  reflected  in 
the  steady  rise  In  Its  price.  For  example,  the 
mid-April  1971  price  In  the  TachUek  area  for 
a  kilo  of  No.  4  heroin  was  reported  to  be 
U.S.  $1,780  as  compared  to  U.S.  $1,240  In 
September  1970.  Some  cf  this  Increase  may 
also  reflect  a  tight  supply  situation  In  the 
area  because  of  a  shortage  of  chemicals  used 
In  the  processing  of  heroin.  Rising  prices  for 
opium  a:id  its  derivatives  can  also  be  seen 
In  other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia. 

20.  The  establishment  of  new  refineries 
since  1969  In  the  trl-border  area,  many  with 
a  capability  for  producing  96  percent  pure 
heroin,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  sudden 
Increase  In  demand  by  a  large  and  relatively 
affluent  market  In  South  Vietnam.  A  recent 
report  pertaining  to  the  production  of  mor- 
phine t)ase  In  the  Northern  Shan  States 
would  Indicate  a  possible  trend  toward  ver- 
tical Integrations — producing  areas  estab- 
lishing their  own  refineries — in  the  produc- 
tion of  narcotics.  Such  a  development  would 
significantly  facilitate  transportation  and 
distribution  ol  refined  narcotics  to  the  mar- 
ket places. 


HOW  FAIR  THE  FARE? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sentatives of  U.S.  transatlantic  airlines 
are  going  to  Montreal  later  this  month 
to  negotiate  air  fares — actually  the  word 
shouM  be  to  "fix"  air  fares,  for  the  com- 
peting carriers  meet  in  private  to  decide 
the  rates  they  all  will  charge. 

The  prices  are  fixed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association.  Frances 
Cerra,  Newsday's  consumer  writer,  has 
aptly  described  LATA  as  "a  cartel  which 
operates  without  the  participation  of 
consumers  and  above  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  any  international  or- 
ganization." 

The  position  of  the  American  carriers 
is  thrashed  out  by  the  airlines  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  secret  ses- 
sions. The  people  who  must  pay  the  fares 
will  be  given  no  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate or  express  their  views;  after  all, 
they  have  little  choice:  only  one  or  two 
transatlantic  airlines  land  in  the  United 
States  that  are  not  lATA  members. 

The  Aviation  Consvmier  Action  Project 
has  written  to  CAB  Chairman  Secor  D. 
Browne  protesting  the  lack  of  public  par- 
ticipation in  these  proceedings.  That  let- 
ter said,  in  part: 

Such  practices  on  the  part  of  a  federal 
regulatory  agency  are  hostile  to  elementary 
notions  of  due  process  and  deprive  citizens 
of  basic  participatory  rights  assured  in  the 
First  Amendment. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  Join  them 
in  urging  an  end  to  these  secret  meetings 
with  the  airlines  in  the  course  of  fare 
negotiations. 

So  that  all  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 
of  this  situation,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  Aviation  Con- 
sumer Action  Project's  letter  to  CAB 
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Chairman  Browne,  and  Miss  Cerra's  very 
fine  article  on  the  setting  of  international 
air  fares : 

Aviation  Consumer  Action  Pkoject, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Secor  D.  Browne, 
Chairman, 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Browne:  The  traffic  con- 
ference of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association  (LATA)  Is  scheduled  to  meet  at 
Montreal  on  June  28.  1971,  to  negotiate  trans- 
atlantic air  fares.  The  Presidents  of  the 
transatlantic  lATA  carriers  wUl  meet  In  New 
York  on  May  27,  1971,  to  discuss  the  Montreal 
fares  conference.  And  the  Board,  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  customary  practice,  will  prob- 
ably meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
carriers  and  discuss  with  them  the  various 
views  and  positions  which  they  will  adopt  in 
the  LATA  negotiations  at  Montreal.  All  these 
meetings  will,  as  usual,  be  held  in  secret. 
Members  of  the  public  and  farepayers  will 
not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  and  opinions  in  any  of  those  meetings. 

The  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project 
(ACAP),  is  writing  to  express  its  deep  re- 
sentment and  disapproval  of  the  restrictive 
price-fixing  practices  of  lATA,  and  the 
Board's  complicity  in  those  practices. 

ACAP  is  a  non-profit  coiisumer  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  founded  for  the  purpKJse 
of  providing  an  independent  voice  for  the 
advocacy  of  coixstmier  and  environmental  in- 
terests in  matters  and  proceedings  before 
the  Board  and  other  regulatory  agencies. 

Whatever  may  be  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  Board's  approval  of  U.S.  carriers" 
participation  In  lATA  meetings,  ACAP  is  of 
the  c^lnlon  that  there  cannot  be  any  Justi- 
fication for  the  Board's  secret  meeting  with 
airline  executives  on  the  eve  of  the  LATA 
conference.  The  Issues  raised  by  such  a  meet- 
ing are  rendered  all  the  more  serious  when 
the  Board,  on  the  exclusive  basis  of  the  air- 
lines' in  camera  presentations,  formulates 
policies  and  opinions  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriate and  permlssable  fare  levels  for 
various  International  routes  and  traffic  re- 
gions. Such  policies  and  opinions  are  com- 
municated to  the  carriers  by  the  Board  in 
the  form  of  "directives."  For  all  practical 
purposes  these  directives  are  Informal  de- 
cisions of  the  Board  which  tentatively  set 
forth  the  fares  that  the  Board  considers 
reasonable  and  legal. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  the  regula- 
tory scheme  outlined  therein  do  not  permit 
the  Board  to  make  ex  parte  decisions  after 
hearing  the  airlines  In  closed  sessions.  Such 
practices  on  the  part  of  a  federal  regulatory 
agency  are  hostile  to  elementary  notions  of 
due  process  and  deprive  citizens  of  basic  par- 
ticipatory rights  assured  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment. They  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
procedural  principles  embodied  In  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

ACAP  urges  the  Board  not  to  engage  In 
secret  or  private  audiences  with  the  airlines 
concerning  fares  or  other  matters  to  be  nego- 
tiated In  the  LATA  conference,  except  In  open 
proceedings  of  record.  In  which  all  Interested 
and  affected  ptutles  would  have  the  right 
to  attend  and  lawfully  participate.  We  urge 
the  Board  to  abstain  from  convening  any 
secret  meeting  with  the  airlines  whethei 
prior  to  or  In  the  course  of  LATA  fares  nego- 
tiations. 

Sincerely, 

K.  G.  J.  PnxAi, 

Rettben   B.    Robertson   m. 


Intern ATiONAi.  Paces:  Ahe  Thet  Set  Padu-t? 
(By  Prances  Cerra) 
Unless  you  really  dig  bazoukl  music  or 
care  about  the  color  scheme  of  a  plane's 
interior,  It  doesn't  pay  to  shop  around  for 
the  cheapest  flight  to  Athens.  Whatever  air- 
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line  you  choose,  the  flight  will  cost  you  $555 
round  trip  for  a  17-  to  28-day  stay. 

The  same  is  true  for  Rome  or  Cairo  or  any 
other  international  destination  except  Lux- 
embourg. (Icelandic,  a  maverick  airline, 
flies  there.)  The  prices  are  flsed  by  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association,  a  car- 
tel which  operates  without  the  participation 
of  consumers  and  above  the  laws  of  the  U.S. 
and  any  International  organization.  This  year 
the  price  of  International  travel  Increased 
from  eight  to  12  per  cent  as  a  result  of  lATA 
agreements.  Next  month,  the  process  of  fix- 
ing the  1972  prices  will  begin,  but  a  new  ele- 
ment may  be  added:  A  new  consiuner  group 
backed  by  Ralph  Nader  promises  to  challenge 
the  lATA  system  In  the  courts. 

Since  Its  formation  in  1929,  lATA  has  been 
Involved  In  the  complicated  maneuvers  of 
International  politics.  Many  governments  In 
the  world  subsidize  their  own  airlines  and 
therefore  want  to  be  protected  from  true 
competition  on  air  fares.  These  governments 
therefore  adopt  the  LATA  agreements  as  law 
and  threaten  to  prosecute  any  foreign  airline 
which  tries  to  charge  lower  fares.  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  subsidizes  BOAC,  actually  made 
such  a  threat  against  the  U.S.  airlines  in  1963 
when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  opposed  a 
five  per  cent  Increase  In  air  fares.  Faced  with 
this  threat  and  an  International  incident,  the 
CAB  backed  down. 

Foreign  governments  also  enforce  the  lATA 
agreements  by  another  simple  measure :  They 
refuse  to  allow  an  airline  that  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cartel  to  land  In  their  countries. 
That  is  why  Icelandic  Airlines,  the  only  non- 
member  of  lATA,  can  land  only  In  Luxem- 
bourg. No  other  European  country  will  give 
It  landing  rights. 

A  spokesman  for  Pan  American,  whose 
president,  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  Is  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  lATA,  said  that  he  would 
not  call  lATA  agreements  "price  fixing,"  but 
"an  area  of  cooperation." 

"If  there  were  not  an  area  of  cooperation," 
he  said,  "many  airlines  would  not  be  able  to 
exist.  The  U.S.  airlines  in  particular  would 
have  a  hard  time  because  they  are  not  subsi- 
dized by  the  government.  lATA  makes  for 
fair  play,  and  without  it  there  would  be 
chaos." 

Herb  Aswan,  the  acting  chief  of  the  lATA 
rates  and  fares  section  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  which  sets  domestic  air  fare  rates, 
echoed  Pan  American's  concern.  "With  20 
carriers  fljrlng  the  Atlantic  alone,"  he  said, 
"to  not  have  LATA  would  result  In  chaos  be- 
cause we  would  have  to  deal  with  each  in- 
dividual foreign  government  to  establish 
fares.  And  because  the  CAB  has  no  authority 
to  regulate  international  fares,  we  might  have 
to  accept  an  uneconomic  fare,  which  would 
drive  an  American  carrier  out  of  business." 

Dr.  K.  G.  J.  Plllal,  author  of  a  book  on 
LATA  called  "Air  Net,"  and  head  of  the  new 
Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  calls  such 
argtiments  illogical.  "The  private  airlines  are 
now  at  a  disadvantage  in  LATA  because  they 
are  negotiating  as  private  concerns  with  gov- 
ernment-owned airlines.  That  Is  exactly  why 
we  say  lATA  should  not  exist.  If  there  were 
competition  In  air  fares  I  personally  dont 
think  it  would  be  very  destructive  because 
the  efficient  airlines  would  survive.  But  the 
alternative  is  for  the  U.S.  government  to 
directly  represent  the  private  airlines  in 
these  conferences." 

Plllal  said  that  such  negotiations  would 
not  be  unusual  for  the  government  which 
now  makes  tariff  and  excise  duty  agreements 
on  thousands  of  products  like  oil  and  tex- 
tiles, and  even  airmail  rates,  "I  can't  under- 
stand why  air  fares  should  be  different,"  he 
said.  Plllal  said  that  If  the  government  was 
Involved  In  fixing  the  International  air  fares, 
the  consumer  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
Influencing  the  negotiations.  Right  now,  be 
charges,  the  consumer  has  no  chance  of  in- 
fluencing LATA. 
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Filial  Is  particularly  critical  of  the  role  of 
the  CAB  In  the  present  system.  The  CAB  has 
to  give  the  American  carriers  permission  to 
attend  lATA  meetings.  Aswall.  of  the  CAB. 
said  that  this  process  Involves  the  submis- 
sion by  the  airlines  to  the  CAB  of  their 
thoughts  on  how  next  year's  air  fares  should 
be  set.  The  CAB.  according  to  Aswall,  then 
makes  a  public  statement  of  what  It  believes 
the  proper  international  air  fares  should  be. 
The  airlines  are  then  supposed  to  be  guided 
by  this  statement  when  they  attend  the 
lATA  conferences. 

Pilla!  said  this  process  Is  "illegal."  "There 
arc  secret  meetings  between  the  CAB  and 
the  senior  vice  presidents  of  the  airlines." 
he  charges,  "which  are  completely  illegal  be- 
cause the  CAB  does  not  have  authority  to 
hear  the  arguments  cf  airlines  ex  parte,  that 
Is.  without  hearing  the  other  side  of  the 
case."  These  meetings,  he  said,  will  begin 
next  month,  and  Pillai  plans  to  write  to  the 
CAB  asking  that  these  conferences  not  be 
held 

Later  in  the  year,  he  said,  the  group  will 
challenge  the  lATA  .\\t  f.ires  in  court.  The 
actual  meetings  of  lATA  are  held  in  secret 
and  no  une  but  the  airline  executives  are 
privy  to  how  tho  fares  are  figured.  Pillai 
argues  that  the  CAB  could  break  uie  cartel 
by  simply  not  allowlne  the  American  car- 
riers to  .Httend  the  meetings.  He  says  that 
foreign  governments  would  not  really  carry 
out  their  'hreats  of  suits  or  of  preventing  lui 
American  place  from  landing  because  they 
depend  ou  American  tourists  for  money. 
More  than  half  of  all  international  tourists 
are  American. 

Pill.n  believes  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem "many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
extracted  from  consumers  m  unnecessarily 
high  air  fares  because  of  the  reluctance  ol 
the  government  to  get  involved."  Pillai  said 
his  grc  up  was  started  by  Nader  but  is  sup- 
ported exclusively  by  coniribuMuiis  from 
consumers  who  want  to  lielp  change  the 
lATA  ;,y;tem.  The  address  of  the  Avintion 
Consumers.  Action  Project,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, IS  P.O.  Box  19029,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 


ELDER  CITIZENS  DESERVE  OUR 
GRATITUDE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1,  1971 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elder  citi- 
zens of  our  land  have  worked  and  sacri- 
ficed to  build  America.  They  deserve  to 
be  thanked,  not  ignored.  The  extra  years 
of  life  made  possible  by  science  must  be 
made  secure,  productive,  and  independ- 
ent. We  cannot  allow  the  older  citizens  of 
our  society  to  live  out  their  days  in  pov- 
erty, loneliness,  and  despair. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  its  appro- 
priations request  for  the  Adminlstratinn 
on  Aging  in  fiscal  year  1972  cut  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  amount  of  appropriations 
voted  in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  would  have 
forced  serious  cutbacks  in  the  commu- 
nity programs  and  other  projects.  It  is 
estimated  that,  if  these  cuts  had  been 
maintained,  more  than  125  senior  cen- 
ters in  different  sections  of  the  country 
would  have  had  to  be  closed.  When  all 
the  facts  came  to  light.  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Richardson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
make  a  determination  to  ask  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  appropriation  request  to 
the  fiscal  year  1971  level  and,  indeed,  to 
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increase  the  request  by  an  additional  $3 
million.  The  following  table  shows  the 
result  of  the  administration's  action: 


Original 

fiscal 

year 

1972 

budget 


Revised 

fiscal 

year 

1972 

budget 


Net 
increase 


Community  programs...  $5,350  J9.000  $3. 63U 

Planning  3.id  operation  .  4,000  a,  000 

fklodel  ptoiects «,000  5.200  1,200 

Foster  grandparents t,SOD  10.  bOO  3,000 

RSVP ._ 5,000  5,000 

Research  and  demon- 
stration        1,800  2,800  1,000 

Training 1,850  3,000  1,150 

Total 29,500  39,500  10,000 


It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that 
during  the  past  year  there  has  been  great 
concern  among  the  senior  citizen  mem- 
bership groups  and  the  national  organi- 
zations engaged  in  programs  affecting 
the  elderly  about  the  gradual  downgi-ad- 
ing  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
v.hich  began  with  the  action  of  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Wilbur  Cohen,  who  placed  it  under 
the  jui'isdiction  of  the  offices  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  in  HEW.  The 
i-esult  has  awakened  a  deep  seated  fear 
aiiiong  interested  parties  that  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  will  be  unable  to 
fulfill  the  responsibilities  as.signed  to  it 
by  the  Older  American  Act  of  1965. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  concern  that 
Secretary  Richard.son  on  May  6  an- 
nounced that  he  had  invited  Dr.  Arthur 
Flemming,  newly  appointed  chairman  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  to 
appoint  a  task  force  to  reexamine  the 
future  role  and  structure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  include  at  this  time  Sec- 
I'Ptary  Richardson's  statement  announc- 
ing this  special  task  force: 

St\tement  by  Secretary  Richardson 

I  have  a&ked  Dr.  .■\rthiir  Fleininlnj;.  Ch.ilr- 
n\an  of  ilie  1971  White  Hou.-%f  Conference  '^n 
the  Aging,  to  establish  a  special  task  force 
to  review  tne  organization  and  status  of  the 
Adnilnistratiou  on  Aging. 

The  t.is'ri  force  will  be  compo.-ed  of  quall- 
flccl  and  prominent  private  citizens  and  they 
will  5i\e  Chairman  Flemming  rind  me  their 
recommendations  as  to  the  role,  function  and 
location  cf  the  .\dnnnLstration  on  Aglny; 
within  the  Executive  Branch  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Flemming  and  I  want  the  task  force 
to  examine  the  diilercnt  alternatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  giving  sp^'cii'.l  conslderat !->!■.  to  recom- 
mendations which  will  issue  from  the  various 
State  White  House  Conferences  on  .\0ng.  and 
giving  par;icular  weight  to  those  recommen- 
dations which  emerge  from  the  White  Hou'^e 
Conference  on  .^ging  next  November. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  is  a  promi- 
nent part,  but  only  one  part,  of  this  .Admin- 
istration's comprehensive  program  to  assist 
older  Americans:  many  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have  es- 
sential roles 

Dr.  Flemming  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
thorough  examination  and  to  receiving  ideas 
which  are  directly  representative  of  the  views 
of  senior  citizens  themselves  and  their  mem- 
bership organizations. 

The  memtiers  of  the  task  force  will  tie  an- 
nounced by  Chairman  Flemming  within  a 
few  weeks 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  actions  will  help 
strengthen  old-age  programs  at  the  grass 
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roots  level  and  improve  communications 
between  older  Americans  and  their 
Government. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  vote  for 
the  10-percent  increase  in  social  security 
as  well  as  the  10-percent  increase  lor 
railroad  retirees.  I  also  support  proposed 
legislation  which  includes  an  additional 
5-percent  increase  in  social  security  and 
ties  social  security  increases  to  the  cost- 
of-living  index. 

The  halting  of  inflationary  pressures 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  need  of 
our  retired  citizens,  and  social  security 
must  be  made  a  more  equitable  and 
effective  instrimient  of  income  security 
through  this  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustment. 

To  frtve  needed  assistance  to  those 
older  Americans  who  work.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  exempt 
those  persons  over  65  f lom  social  security 
tax — who  are  either  forced  to  continue 
workinsT  to  supijlement  social  security 
benefits — or  who  do  not  wish  to  retire. 

Assuring  the  dignity  of  old  age  is  not 
the  granting  of  some  special  privilege. 
It  is  sharing  America's  trillion-dollar 
economy  with  the  men  and  women  who 
helped  create  it. 
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OPERATION  "DRIVER  EXCEL- 
LENCE- 


ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 
CELEBRATED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JE':SEy 

IX  THE  HOU^JE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  in  markins;  Italian  National  Day— 
becau.sp  of  the  bonds  and  strong  alliance 
between  Italv  and  the  United  States— 
because  of  the  incalculable  contributions 
by  Italy  to  Western  civilization  and  not 
least  of  all  because  of  my  affection  for 
the  homeland  of  my  father. 

In  this  occasion  I  pav  tribute  to  the 
Italian  nation  and  her  people  and  I  ex- 
press my  congratulations  and  fond  senti- 
ments to  the  Republic  of  Italy  through  a 
tru-sted  friend  of  the  United  States  and 
eloquent  Amba.s.^ador  of  Italy,  His  Ex- 
cellency Egidlo  Ortona. 

Italians  are  perhaps  most  noted  for 
their  arti.stic  and  esthetic  .^sensitivity. 
The  genius  of  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Mi- 
chaelangelo,  Bellini,  Duccio  is  immortal. 
The  creative  and  innovative  capacity  of 
the  Italian  people  seems  limitless.  But 
their  contributions  extend  far  beyond  the 
purely  artistic.  Men  like  da  Vinci  made 
two  fold  contributions  in  the  arts  and 
in  the  sciences.  Other  accomplished 
Italians  like  Livy  and  Cicero  wrote  signif- 
icant historical  and  philosophical  works; 
the  importance  of  Roman  law  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Indeed,  Italians  have 
made  their  mark  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. Proof  of  Italy's  rich  culture  is  the 
number  of  tourists  who  flock  to  her  shores 
to  share  her  history  and  enjoy  the  waiin 
receptive  nature  of  her  people. 

Again.  I  extend  my  warmest  wishes  to 
the  Italian  people  on  Italian  National 
Day  and  express  my  confidence  in  the 
continued  friendship  of  our  two  peoples. 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  fifth 
annual  Driver  Excellence  National  Fi- 
nals in  my  home  district  of  Milwaukee 
sponsored  by  Partners  in  Safety,  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam— AMVETS — and 
the  Dodge  Division  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 

AMVETS  and  Dodge  have  worked  to- 
gether on  many  worthwhile  safety  pro- 
grams during  years  of  long  association. 
It  mast  be  most  satisfying  to  these  or- 
ganizations to  have  been  part  of  a  high- 
way safety  program,  prior  to  its  recent 
rise  to  national  prominence.  AMVETS 
and  Dodge  recognized  the  problem  and 
planned  an  active  program  in  advance 
of  these  national  pressures — thus,  "Op- 
eration Driver  Excellence"  came  to  be. 

The  drner  excellence  program  is  a 
consti-uctive.  corrective  program.  Skill- 
ful driving  does  not  just  happen.  Rules 
of  the  road  must  be  learned  and  practice 
of  skills  leads  to  perfection. 

The  teenage  driver  is  anxious  to  be 
a  good  driver  and.  through  driver  edu- 
cation sponsored  in  the  schools,  young 
drivers  receive  valuable  knowledge  and 
training.  Therefore,  Dodge  and 
AMVETS  have  created  a  program  which 
emiihasizes  the  need  for  skillful  drivers 
and  recognizes  the  most  skillful.  From 
hii::h  .schools  throughout  the  country, 
students  in  driver  education  are  selected 
to  participate  in  State  finals.  Each  State 
winner,  accompanied  by  a  chaperone  of 
his  or  her  choice,  is  awarded  a  weekend 
trip  to  the  city  of  the  national  finals. 
A  three-phase  program — written  test, 
driving  skills,  and  highway  driving — is 
conducted  under  strict  supervision. 

A  national  winner  is  selected  and  re- 
ceives a  new  Dodge  car,  scholarship,  and 
trophy.  Two  runners-up  are  awarded 
tropliies  and  scholarships.  Each  partic- 
ipant receives  a  DE  jacket,  white  hat. 
plaque,  and  other  gifts. 

In  1967  David  Gulbertson  of  Illinois 
was  the  winner.  In  1968,  James  Baddeley 
of  Ohio  received  this  distinction.  In  1969, 
Michael  Rice  of  Kentucky  took  top  hon- 
ors and  in  1970,  Ron  Breitwisch  of  Wis- 
consin was  winner  of  the  national  finals 
held  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

As  in  past  years,  the  1971  contest 
brought  together  in  competition  the  top 
high  school  driver  education  graduates 
fi'om  27  States.  Their  automobile  han- 
dling abilities,  traffic  driving  expertise, 
and  emergency  vehicle  control  and  mo- 
toring law  and  driving  theory  were  truly 
tested. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  participate 
in  the  evening  dirmer  program  honoring 
the  winners  for  their  safe  driving  skills. 
I  was  particularly  impressed,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  abilities  and  mature  respon- 
sibility these  young  people  exhibited, 
particularly  when  some  people  are  often 
too  quick  to  type  our  youth  as  irrespon- 
sible and  wreckless. 
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The  effort  of  AMVETS  and  Dodge  in 
arranging  this  program  is  indeed  com- 
mendable for  it  emphasizes  the  need  for 
skillful  and  safe  drivers.  The  driver  ex- 
cellence program  is  constructive  because 
through  the  driver  education  courses 
sponsored  in  schools,  young  drivers  re- 
ceive valuable  knowledge  and  leam  skill- 
ful, safe  driving  habits. 

As  I  advised  those  present  at  the 
event,  it  would  be  my  pleasure  to  share 
their  accompUshments  with  my  col- 
leagues and  to  congratulate  the  winners 
who  surely  will  be  future  leaders  of  our 
communities  and  our  coimtry. 

Winner  of  the  1971  competition  was 
Jay  L.  Lightcap,  17,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
He  became  the  Nation's  top  driver  "be- 
cause he  did  everything  consistently 
well."  according  to  the  judges.  The  vic- 
tory won  for  him  a  new  Dodge  Chal- 
lenger, a  $1,000  scholarship,  and  a  tro- 
phy. Finishing  in  second  place  was  Ken- 
neth D.  Morris.  17,  of  Runnemede,  N.J., 
and  third  place  was  won  by  Frank  J. 
Malczewski,  16,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Each 
won  $1,000  scholarships  and  a  trophy. 
Each  of  the  other  national  finalists  re- 
ceived trophies  and  citations.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  list  them  now  in  State  alpha- 
betical order: 

California.  Jeanne  FanelU,  Long 
Beach;  Connecticut,  Jay  Prior,  Eiifield; 
District  of  Columbia,  Harry  M.  Bolden, 
Jr.,  Washington,  D.C.;  Florida,  Dermis 
Loy.  Winter  Park;  Georgia,  Janet  L. 
Ford,  Augusta:  Illinois.  Bruce  A. 
O'Gulnn.  Park  Forest  South;  Indiana, 
William  Bayles,  Martinsville;  Iowa,  Jef- 
frey Haun,  Cedar  Falls;  Kentucky,  Roger 
Honour,  Louisville;  Louisiana,  Lionel 
Dubeau,  Harahan:  Maine,  Robert 
Maurais,  Sanford;  Maryland,  Charles 
Wolf,  Smithsburg;  Massachusetts,  John 
M.  Tresca,  Newton  Center. 

Michigan.  Bernard  Johnson,  Grand 
Rapids;  Missouri,  Paul  Pohlman,  St. 
Louis;  North  Carolina,  David  Owens, 
Caroleen;  Ohio,  Thomao  Young,  Bucy- 
rus;  Oregon.  Cris  Caster,  Klamath  FaUs; 
Rhode  Island,  Geoffrey  Hall,  Barring- 
ton;  South  Carolina,  Michael  A.  Brock- 
ington,  Charleston  Heights;  Tennessee, 
Kathryn  Millar,  Morristown;  Texas, 
Cindy  Gaby,  Temple;  Washington,  Larry 
Almaas,  Tacoma:  Wisconsin,  Thomas  L. 
Herbstreith.  Oshkosh. 

Aimed  at  highlighting  the  need  for 
better  hcensing  procedures  and  the  im- 
portance of  improved  skills  involved  in 
current  day  driving  situations,  the  con- 
test puts  each  student  through  rough 
competition.  To  reach  the  national  finals, 
every  student  driver  had  to  win  his  State 
contest.  The  final  competition  consisted 
of  a  written  examination,  a  closed-course 
driving  event,  driving  imder  actual  con- 
ditions and  two  tests  involving  handling 
a  vehicle  in  emergency  situations  as  weU 
as  the  driver's  use  of  the  safety  equip- 
ment present  in  the  car. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  who 
attended  and  participated  in  "Opera- 
tion Driver  Excellence"  have  received  a 
clearer  understanding  of  safety  practices 
and  driving  techniques.  It  is  truly  a 
worthwhile  project.  Therefore  the  de- 
termined goal  of  AMVETS  and  Dodge  to 
continue  and  expand  "Operation  Driver 
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Excellence"  in  order  to  emphasize  "safe 
driving"  and  "skillful  driving,"  especially 
for  teenage  operators,  is  most  commend- 
able. 


EMPLOYMENT  PROSPECTS  FOR 
CHEMISTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAIJPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  is  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  the  employment  pic- 
ture for  chemists  and  chemical  engi- 
neers. The  report  was  compiled  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Mr.  John  F.  Suttle, 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional Relations  and  Manpower 
Studies. 

A  large  population  of  chemical  sci- 
entists reside  in  Contra  Costa  Cotmty, 
Calif.,  and  work  at  Sandia  Corp., 
LRL  Berkeley  and  Livermore,  Standard 
Oil  of  Califoi-nia.  Shell  Development. 
Stauffer,  Dow.  These  firms,  to  name  a 
few,  have  been  and  are  still  processing 
lay-offs  at  the  present  time. 

Chemists  and  chemical  engineers  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  oui'  industrial  econ- 
omy. Present-day  economic  problems 
have  led  to  a  general  decline  in  the  em- 
ployment of  chemists  and  chemical  en- 
gineers. In  expressing  my  deep  concern 
with  this  problem  I  fc-el  tliat  the  resource 
of  chemical  and  engineering  expertise 
can  be  utilized  in  a  manner  that  reflects 
the  real  needs  of  this  society.  We  must 
ameliorate  a  situation  that  allows  well- 
trained  professionals  to  go  jobless  when 
there  are  more  than  enough  critical 
problems  that  need  to  be  solved  through- 
out society. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

1971    ACS  Employment   Status   Survey 
May  1.  1971 

The  1971  ACS  Empoyment  Status  Survey 
conducted  among  44,885  current  members 
shows  that  2.7 '7  of  27.325  responding  were 
unemployed  as  of  March  1,  1971.'  Another 
2A'^c  Indicated  that  they  were  employed 
outside  the  fields  of  chemistry  or  chemical 
engineering  or  were  working  subprofes- 
sionally.  Other  categories  were:  temporarily 
employed  or  change  anticipated,  1.2%;  em- 
ployed part-time  In  field,  1.0%;  and  aca- 
demic postdoctoral,  1.6%.  The  largest  group 
of  responding  members  (88.2%)  reported. 
they  were  employed  full  time  In  their  field, 
and  2.6%  said  they  were  retired  or  not  seek- 
ing employment.  Among  unemployed  mem- 
bers, the  median  term  of  unemployment  was 
3-6  months. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  unem- 
ployed members  confirms  unofficial  Impres- 
sions that  unemployment  was  highest  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  (principally  California) 
where  the  rate  was  4.4%   compared  to  the 


•ACS  also  conducted  a  supplemental  sur- 
vey among  5.325  Individuals  who  terminated 
their  membership  at  the  end  of  1970.  Re- 
spondents numbered  1,892,  of  whom  7%  were 
unemployed.  If  these  responses  were  ap- 
plied to  the  principal  survey  findings,  the 
net  unemployment  ratio  above  would  rise 
from  2.7%  to  3.0%. 
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national  average  oT  2.7%.  This  was  followed 
by  the  New  England  States  with  3.6%.  the 
West  North  Central  States  with  2.9%.  and 
the  West  South  Central  States  at  2.8%.  The 
remaining  geographical  census  divisions 
were  below  the  2.7%  national  level,  with 
members  In  the  East  South  Central  States 
reporting  the  lowest  unemployment,  2.0%. 
Nationally,  the  Itwgest  proportion  of  unem- 
ployed members  were  from  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  followed  by  the  Pacific  States 
and  the  East  North  Central  States. 

The  median  age  range  of  all  members 
participating  In  the  survey  as  well  as  those 
who  were  unemployed  was  the  same.  41-46 
years.  The  age  and  unemployment  distribu- 
tion otherwise  was  rather  uniform  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  those  under  age 
25.  In  this  group,  7.0%  were  unemployed; 
the  next  highest  unemployment  was  found 
In  the  36-30  years  range,  3.1%.  Least  affected 
were  members  over  age  60,    (2.2%). 

Women  chemists  were  considerably  more 
affected  by  unemployment  (6.3%)  than  were 
men  (2.4%).  Unknown,  though,  la  the  "nor- 
mal" balance  of  unemployment  between  the 
sexes,  data  which  ACS  plans  to  obtain  In 
future  surveys. 

ACS,  In  Its  recent  survey,  also  obtained 
Information  concerning  unemployment  as  a 
function  of  employer  classifications,  work 
activity  of  members,  and  sources  of  fund- 
ing at  members'  most  recent  positions.  Aside 
from  an  "other"  category,  unemployment  was 
highest  among  members  formerly  employed 
In  industry  (3.0%)  and  2.7%  for  those  who 
were  self-employed.  It  was  least  critical  for 
those  formerly  employed  In  educational  In- 
stitutions (1.5%)  'and  government  (1.5%), 
and  was  slightly  below  average  for  those  In 
nonprofit    Institutions    (2.3%). 

As  was  expected  In  some  quarters,  mem- 
bers employed  In  research  and  development, 
the  work  activity  which  Involves  the  most 
members,  suffered  the  greatest  unemploy- 
ment. (3.1%).  Marketing  and  production, 
(3.0%),  also  were  hard  hit.  Conversely, 
teaching  appears  to  have  been  considerably 
less  affected  with  a  reported  1.1%  unemploy- 
ment rate. 
Employers  dependent  on  government  de- 
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fense  supported  programs,  as  anticipated, 
showed  a  4.3%  unemployment  rate,  one  of 
the  highest  figures  In  the  survey  findings. 
Interestingly,  non-defense  government  fund- 
ed programs  exp)erlenced  considerably  less 
unemployment,  1.8%.  Non-government  prof- 
It  motivated  employers  (mostly  Industry) 
accounted  for  49.0%  of  the  full  time  em- 
ployed members  In  the  survey.  Unemploy- 
ment In  that  category  was  at  the  national 
average  of  2.7"  . 

Examination  of  the  unemployed  member 
group  by  academic  degree  shows  bachelors 
(3.2%)  and  masters  (3.1%)  degree  holders 
were  harder  hit  than  were  Ph.D.'s  (2.1%). 
Neither  chemists  (2.7%)  nor  chemical  en- 
gineers (2.9%)  were  disproportionately  af- 
fected by  unemployment. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Direct  extrapolation  of  the  ACS  data  to 
the  1970  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mated U.S.  pwpulatlon  of  chemists  (136.000) 
and  chemical  engineers  (50,000)  yields  a 
total  chemical  scientist  unemployment  of 
5,000.  But  this  number  of  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers  currently  unemployed 
does  not  fully  reflect  the  extent  of  the  cur- 
rently depressed  employment  situation  In 
the  profession  Consideration  also  must  be 
given  to  those  reporting  temporary  unem- 
ployment in  the  survey  (1.2%),  those  sub- 
professionally  employed  (2.4'-^).  those  em- 
ployed part  time  in  field  (1.0%),  and  those 
currently  holding  postdoctoral  positions 
(1.6%).  If  extrapolated  to  conform  to  the 
186.000  total  chemical  population,  these 
groups  could  account  for  an  additional  12,000 
persons.  Hence,  under  the  most  serious  situ- 
ation, there  could  be  a  need  for  as  many  as 
17.000  new  positions  now  or  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. And  even  if  a  more  conservative  view 
were  taken,  the  total  number  of  Jobs  needed 
would  approach  11,000. 

Further,  the  1971  graduating  class  In  the 
chemical  sciences  (chemistry,  chemical  en- 
gineering, biochemistry)  will  significantly 
add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  In 
1970,  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  produced 
about  16.000  b«u:helors,  3,000  masters,  and 
3.000  Ph.D.'s  in  the  chemical  sciences.  The 
number  of  graduates  In  1971  likely  will  be  oX 
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the  same  magnitude  and  about  hall  of  this 
number  will  be  actively  seeking  immediate 
full  time  professional  employment,  based  on 
findings  of  the  Society's  annual  starting  sal- 
ary surveys.  If  so,  the  number  of  Jobs  needed 
for  chemical  scientists  in  coming  months 
could  rise  to  as  high  as  22,000.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  Jobs  available  in  a 
normal  year. 

It  is  clear  that  If  anywhere  near  this  num- 
ber of  new  Jobs  is  to  be  created  In  the  Im- 
mediate future,  the  nation's  economy  will 
need  a  marked  stimulus  and  temporary  em- 
ployment support  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  In  connection  with  the  latter  aspect, 
ACS  President  Calvin's  recent  letter  to  Presi- 
dential Science  Adviser  Edward  E.  E>avld,  Jr. 
presented  two  suggestions  that  encompassed 
the  objective  of  conserving  and  Improving 
the  national  resources  represented  by  our 
present  body  of  highly  trained  and  moti- 
vated scientists  and  engineers  while  provid- 
ing skilled  manpower  to  attack  research  and 
development  problems  of  special  Interest  to 
the  nation.  Dr.  Calvin's  suggestions  and  those 
of  other  concerned  leaders  should  be  care- 
fully examined  and  vigorously  pursued  by 
all  segments  of  the  chemical  profession. 

final  response    27,325  '  of  44,885  »  -60,9  percent. 
1  Approxmatel);  '4  ol  U  S  members  excluding  students  and 

emeritus  members. 
•'  Approximately  '•j  ot  U  S,  members  excluding  students  and 

emeritus  me.mbers, 

TABLE   1.     EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 


ACS 

survey 

Percent 

Total 

chemical 
population  1 

Full-time  eTployment     

Unemployed. ... 

Temporarily  employed   

Part-time  employment. .    . . 

Subprofessional  employment. 

Postdoctoral 

Retired          

24, 105 
731 
326 
286 
667 
442 
698 
70 

88.2 
2.7 
1.2 
1.0 
2.4 
1.6 
2.6 
.3 

164  000 
5.000 
2,200 
1,900 
4,500 

3  000 

4  800 

No  report 

500 

Total 

27.  325 

100.0 

186  000 

>  Extnpoiited  data  based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics 
estimates  (136,000  chemists,  50,000  chemical  engineers 
in  the  United  States  in  1970). 
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TABLE  3.-DISTRI8UTION  BY  AGE 


Pacific 

Mountain 

KKeit  North  Central 

West  South  Central 

East  North  Central 

East  South  Central. 

Nev»  England .  . 

Middle  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

No  report. 

Total 27,325 


Percent 

Number 

Percent 

ot  total 

Percent 

in 

in 

Unem- 

unem- 

unem- 

area 

area 

ployed 

ployed 

ploy°d 

2.869 

10.5 

127 

17.4 

4.4 

816 

3.0 

21 

2.9 

2.6 

1,486 

5.4 

43 

5.9 

2.9 

1.860 

S.8 

53 

7.2 

2.8 

5,683 

20.8 

123 

16.8 

2.2 

949 

3.5 

19 

2.6 

2.0 

1.895 

6.9 

69 

9.4 

3.6 

7.528 

27.6 

189 

25.9 

2.5 

4,090 

15.0 

86 

11.8 

2.1 

149 

.5 

1 

.1 

.7 

100.0 


731 


1:0. 0 


Under  25 

26to30 

31  to  35 

36  to  40 

41  to  45  1... 

46  to50 

51  to  55 

56  to  60 

Over  60 

No  report.  

Total 27,325 


Percent 

Percent 

ol  total 

Percent 

Total 

ot 

Unem- 

unem- 

unem- 

sample 

sample 

ployed 

ployed 

ployed 

546 

2.0 

38 

5.2 

7.0 

3,896 

14.3 

121 

16.6 

3.1 

4  034 

14.8 

91 

12.4 

2.3 

3.581 

13.  I 

83 

11.4 

2.3 

4.022 

14  7 

112 

15.3 

2.8 

3.982 

14  5 

115 

15.7 

2.9 

3  304 

12.1 

77 

10.5 

2.3 

1.991 

7.3 

48 

6  5 

2.4 

1,894 

6.9 

41 

5.5 

1.2 

75 

.3 

5 

.7 

6.7 

100.  U 


731 


100.0 
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TABLE  4.-DISTRIBUTI0N  BY  SEX 


Total 
sample' 

Percent 

Unemployed 

Percent 

Male 

Female 

22,967 

1,910 

84.1 
7.0 

549 

121 

2.4 
6.3 

Total 
sample 


Percent 

o( 

sample 


Unem- 
ployed 


Pe'cept 

ol  total 
unem- 
ployed 


Percent 
unem- 
ployed 


Industry... 16.725  61.2  5>6  69.2 

Education 6,'0OO  22,  j  89  12  2 

Goyernment 2.596  9  5  4:  5  5 

Nonprofit.       836  3  1  19  2  6 

Selt-employed 412  1.5  11  15 

Other 360  1.3  21  3  3 

No  report 3%  14  42  5.7 

Total 27,325  10).  J  731  IOj  0 


3.0 
1.5 
15 
2.3 

2  7 
6.7 
10.6 
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TABLE  6.-W0RK  ACTIVITY 


TABLET  .-FUNDING 


Percent 

Total  of 

sample       sample 


Unem- 
ployed 


Percent 

ol  total  Percent 
unem-  unem- 
ployed ployed 


Percent 

ToUl  ol 

sample       sample 


Unem- 
ployed 


Percent 

of  total  Percent 
unem-  unem- 
ployed played 


R.  &  D 12,665  46.3  398  54.4 

Management 4,793  17.3  88  12.0 

Marketing  and  production 1,935  7.1  59  8.1 

Teaching 4,391  16.0  47  6.4 

Other.. 2.067  7.5  67  9.2 

Noreport 1,596  5.8  72  9.9 

Total.. 27,325  100.0  731  100.0 


3.1 
1.9 
3.0 
1.1 
3.2 
4.5 


Government  defense 1,763  6.5  76  10.5  4.3 

Government,  nondefense 5,152  18.8  92  12.6  1.8 

Non-Government,  nonprofit 2.150  7.9  30  4.1  1.4 

Non-Government,  profit 13,398  49.0  357  48.8  2.7 

Other 827  3.0  22  3.0  2.7 

Noreport 4.035  14.8  154  21.1  3.8 

ToUl 27,325  100.0  731  100.0 


TABLE  8.— UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  FIELD  AND  DEGREE 


No 

degree 

reported 


<B.S. 


B.S. 


M.S. 


Ph  D. 


Total  Total 

reports       unemployed 


Percent 
unemployed 


Chen.ists        

Chemical  engineers 

Others 

Total  unemployed. 
Total  reports  .  .  .. 
Percent  unemployed 


5 
99 

5.0 


1 

135 

2 

97 

3 

49 

6 

281 

332 

8.653 

1.8 

3.2 

76 
54 
34 


171 
73 
31 


14.279 

7,742 
5.304 


386 
228 

117 


2.7 
2,9 

2.2 


164 

5,292 

3.1 


275 

12,949 

2.1 


27.325 


731 


^  >  Median  age  group 


•  2,448  no  reports,  not  shown. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  NOT  SELF- 
EVIDENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Spesiker,  this  is  a  time 
when  some  people  are  seeking  simple 
solutions  to  the  trying  and  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  day — including  those  who 
report  the  news.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
gratifying  when  we  find  a  commentator 
who's  objectivity  and  perceptivity  ex- 
tends beyond  reflex  action  and  emotion. 

One  such  commentator  Is  Steve  Rowan 
of  the  Buffalo  TV  station  WBEN— a  CBS 
affiliate.  His  commentary  of  May  20  Is 
an  example  of  his  analytical  approach  to 
the  difficult,  and  often,  emotiontd  issues 
confronting  the  American  public. 

I  include  the  aforementioned  commen- 
tary at  this  point  smd  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Stevk  Rowan  Commentary 

Public  opinion  la  not  always  what  it  seems. 

For  example,  the  immediate  and  seemingly 
pervasive  dislike  of  the  verdict  In  the  case  of 
Lieutenant  William  Galley  obviously  did  not 
represent  any  basic  disaffection  with  the 
system  of  laws  by  which  this  nation  Is 
governed.  And.  In  fact,  after  sober  reflection, 
most  Americana  appear  to  have  risen  above 
their  Intlal  feelings  of  shock  and  revulsion 
their  Initial  feelings  of  shock  and  revulsion 
Galley  to  kill,  and  then  punish  him  for  kUl- 
Ing,  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  ,  .  .  and  to 
have  accepted  the  verdict  that  he  was  guilty 
of  something  If  not  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

That  Is  why  It's  a  good  thing  that  the  mills 
of  Gongress  .  .  .  like  the  mills  of  Ood  in  that 
famous  George  Herbert  quote  .  .  .  grind 
slow  . . .  but  sure. 

If  the  Gongress  reacted  quickly  to  every 
enraged  outcry  of  an  emotional  public. 
Lieutenant  Galley  now  would  be  free,  and 
military  Justice  would  have  been  destroyed 
forever  .  .  . 

Our  trouble  U  that  we're  forever  looking 
for  simple  solutions  to  the  complex  problems 
of  the  world.  Pollution?  Stop  Industry  from 
pouring  Its  wastes  into  the  lakes  and  rivers 
and  the  air  we  breathe,  even  U  the  death 


of  Industry  means  the  death  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Poverty? 

Give  every  family  a  guaranteed  Income  of 
65 -hundred  dollars  a  year,  even  If  It  robe 
the  rest  of  us  of  our  money  .  .  .  and  the  poor, 
themselves,  of  their  spirit.  Racial  problems? 
Send  the  blacks  back  to  Africa  .  .  .  even 
though  that  continent  Is  no  more  home  to 
them  than  Scotland  Is  home  to  me  or  Poland, 
Italy  or  Ireland  Is  home  to  you. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  .  .  .  and  we 
do  our  elected  representatives  a  disservice 
If  we  Judg^e  their  actions  by  our  own  sim- 
plistic desires. 


A  MODERN  VERSION  OP  JULIUS 
CAESAR  PLAYING  IN  THE  CAP- 
ITOL 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MIS80T7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
fond  of  Shakespearean  drama,  but  un- 
able to  attend  the  festivals,  may  find  a 
modem  version  of  Julius  Caesar  playing 
in  the  Capitol,  with  variations,  and  even 
as  in  Shakespeare's  great  tragedy,  "So 
are  they  all,  all  honourable  men,"  els  fol- 
lows: 

GiAiM  NrxON  Forecast  End  or  War 

RmiCXJLED 

Rep.  Don  Riegle  (R-Mlch.)  said  yesterday 
he  was  told  by  Richard  M.  Nixon  during  the 
1968  presidential  campaign  that  If  the  Re- 
publicans won  "we  win  end  this  war  In  six 
months." 

Riegle  made  this  assertion  on  the  ABC 
radio-television  interview  program,  "Issues 
and  Answers." 

An  Interviewer.  Bill  Gill  of  ABC  News,  said 
he  had  checked  Rlegle's  assertion  with  the 
White  House  and  been  told  "That  Is  untrue. 
It  is  ridiculous." 

Gill  explained  to  a  newsman  later  that,  to 
the  beat  of  his  knowledge,  Riegle  had  not 
made  this  statement  In  public  before  but  had 
said  It  privately.  It  was  on  this  basis.  GUI 
said,  that  he  asked  for  White  House  comment 
prior  to  the  taping  of  the  program. 

While  the  program  was  stUl  being  broad- 


cast, White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L. 
Zlegler  told  newsmen  at  Camp  David,  Md., 
where  Mr.  Nixon  Is  weekending,  that  after 
conferring  with  the  President  he  was  author- 
ized to  say : 

"The  statement  is  untrue  and  ridiculous." 
Riegle,  who  was  not  available  for  addi- 
tional comment.  Is  an  active  antiwar  leader 
and  Is  supporting  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr. 
in  the  California  Republican's  plans  to  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Nixon  In  the  GOP  presidential  pri- 
maries next  year. 

And  in  reading  this : 

"Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
you  up 

To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They  that  have  done  thl$  deed  are  honour- 
able: u 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  I  I  know 
not. 

That  made  them  do  It;  they  are  wise  and 
honourable. 

And    will    no   doubt    with   reasons   answer 
you." 

— Julius  Caesar,  m.  11. 


ROBERT    U.    SKIBINSKI    RECEIVES 
BROTHERHOOD  AWARD  FOR  1971 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALiroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
F>ortimity  to  appreciate  Mr.  Robert  Ski- 
binski,  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  for  the  Brotherhood  Award  of  1971. 
Mr.  Skibinski  is  also  receiving  a  special 
citation  from  the  council  of  churches 
for  outstanding  service  in  San  Jose. 

Since  coming  to  San  Jose,  Mr.  Skibin- 
ski has  offered  his  services  to  the  com- 
munity through  many  different  orga- 
nizations ranging  from  the  Santa  Clara 
County  United  Fund,  the  board  of  fellows 
of  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  Coimty 
to  serving  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  O'Cormor  Hospital  Foundation  and 
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being  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Bay  Area  Council. 

We  should  all  look  to  Mr.  Skibinski  as 
an  example  of  what  a  person  can  do  for 
his  community  in  addition  to  the  every 
day  responsibilities  of  work  and  family. 
In  the  last  analysis,  every  citizen  must 
begin  to  make  the  effort  to  help  his  fel- 
low man  if  this  Nation  is  to  progress 
beyond  its  present  troubled  state. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Skibinski 
for  his  fine  efforts  to  be  of  service  to  his 
fellow  citizens  of  the  Bay  Area  and  point 
out  that  it  will  only  be  through  such 
interest  and  care  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation  will  be  brought  together  and  the 
problems  of  the  country  will  be  solved. 


NAVAL  JUNIOR  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOU>E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHLTIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Naval  Junior  Reserve  Officers  Trainin;^ 
Corps  has  established  eight  ROTC  pro- 
grams in  the  Tidewater  area.  Two  Nor- 
folk high  schools.  Maury  and  Norview, 
have  programs  which  have  become  in- 
creasingly successful  since  their  initia- 
tion. In  the  beginning,  these  programs 
were  affected  by  student  lack  of  interest 
and  suspicion  of  the  militai-j-  emphasis. 
But  with  further  understanding  of  the 
program's  objectives,  a  change  in  atti- 
tude took  place.  The  students  came  to 
understand  that  the  program  develops 
informed  and  responsible  citizens:  pro- 
motes an  imderstanding  of  the  need  for 
national  security  and  individual  disci- 
pline; and  instills  respect  for  the  laws, 
authority,  and  institutions  of  our  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  displayed 
for  the  NJROTC  ha.<;  increased  steadily, 
even  on  tiie  part  of  the  students  not  in- 
volved in  the  programs.  They  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  cadets  not  only  repre- 
sent the  armed  services,  but  that  they 
represent  their  school  well  off  campus 
at  parades  and  at  home  football  and 
basketball  games,  and  are  active  in  high 
school  functions. 

In  the  Tidewater  area,  which  current- 
ly enrolls  more  than  900  students  in  the 
program,  support  for  the  NJROTC  is 
heartening,  and  young  people  now  wait 
in  line  to  join.  When  the  students  ob- 
ser\-e  the  results  of  the  training  corps, 
they  are  forced  to  alter  their  previous 
attitudes.  Testimony  of  the  cadets  has 
attested  to  the  success  of  this  venture. 
The  cadets  feel  that  the  NJROTC  helps 
them  to  realize  their  potential  as  indi- 
viduals and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  creates  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment by  working  hard  to  meet  the  units' 
high  standards. 

In  the  Tidewater  area,  great  benefits 
have  resulted  from  the  initiation  of  these 
programs.  Support  for  the  NJROTC  has 
come  not  only  from  adults  in  the  com- 
munity, but  more  important,  from  the 
students  themselves. 

I  have  not  read  any  reports  on  the 
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success  or  failure  of  the  NJROTC  in  any 
other  area.  And  I  question  the  lack  of 
response  to  this  program  in  light  of  the 
success  in  the  Tidewater  area.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  the  program  may  not 
be  met  with  harsh  attitudes  at  the  onset 
of  installation  due  to  currently  popular 
antimilitary  attitudes.  At  some  of  the 
schools,  students  denounced  the  units  be- 
fore they  were  begun.  But  with  perse- 
verance and  understanding,  the  units  can 
earn  support,  making  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  school  and  community. 

In  these  times  some  people  suspect 
young  people  are  anxious  to  burn  down 
campuses  and  destroy  the  establishment. 
The  NJROTC  exists  as  an  example  con- 
trary to  this  opinion,  and  it  deserves 
support.  But  mere  support  is  not  enoueh. 
If  the  nationwide  NJROTC  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  to  all  communities 
in  this  countrj-,  then  it  is  time  to  begin 
the  programs  in  more  areas.  Perhaps  we 
are  among  the  first  fish  in  the  pond,  so 
to  speak,  but  we  need  others  to  e.stablish 
a  working  community.  And  it  is  time  for 
each  community  to  assume  responsibility 
to  assert  the  initiation  of  programs  such 
as  the  one  in  Tidewater.  Tidewater's 
NJROTC  s  are  calling  out  to  other  com- 
munities to  meet  their  succes.s.  I  chal- 
\ene.e  each  community  to  answer  their 
call. 


HEALTH   ^L^NPOW"ER   LEGISLATION 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  .soon  will  be  considering  important 
legi.«!ation  dealing  with  health  manpow- 
er. This  legi.^lation  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation's  efforts  to  create  a 
better  and  a  more  meaningful  life  for  all 
Americans — a  life  less  burdened  by  dis- 
ease and  suffering. 

The  rea^son  the  forthcoming  legislation 
is  so  crucial  is  that  the  health  manpower 
needed  to  achieve  the  ?oal  of  better  and 
more  meaningful  lives  is  in  very  shoit 
supply 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  United 
States  right  now  faces  a  shortage  of  some 
50.000  physicians,  a  shortage  of  57,000 
dentists,  a  shortage  of  nearly  150,000 
nurses  and  a  shortage  of  more  than  250,- 
000  allied  health  personnel 

Yet  the  academic  medical  centers  that 
educate  and  train  health  professionals 
are  facing  financial  crises  which  prevent 
them  from  fulfilling  their  essential  role 
in  providing  this  manpower. 

I  firmly  believe  that  national  policv  in 
support  of  medical  education  should  be 
based  on  two  concepts — that  medical 
education  is  a  function  of  national  im- 
portance, and  that  the  medical  institu- 
tions involved  are  a  national  resource. 

Only  through  viewing  medical  schools 
as  a  national  resource  and  providing 
needed  Federal  support  for  their  basic 
operations  at  substantial  levels  and  in  a 
continuing  form  can  this  structure  of 
vital  institutions  and  their  indispensable 
functions  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
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severity  of  the  financial  conditions  fac- 
ing the  prestigious  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Medicine,  in  my  own  district. 

At  Iowa,  conditions  of  acute  financial 
distress  have  adversely  affected  a  num- 
ber of  important  programs  and  plans. 
Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples. 

The  lack  of  funds  has  adversely  af- 
fected plans  to  revitalize  depleted  de- 
partments of  general  surgery  and 
pathology,  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment recently  of  new  chairmen. 
Inadequate  funds  have  crippled  plans 
to  enhance  the  department^  of  internal 
medicine  and  pediatrics  to  accommodate 
greatly  expanded  teaching  loads  under  a 
new  curriculum. 

Establishment  of  an  operational  base 
and  recruitment  of  faculty  for  a  newly 
created  department  of  family  practice 
liav?  been  .set  back  for  financial  rea.sons 
Similar  financial  needs  have  held  back 
reorganization  of  the  department  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  environmental 
health  into  a  department  of  community 
and  environmental  medicine. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Inadequate  financial  resources  are 
hinderine  development  of  health  care  de- 
livery models  in  selected  communities 
throucrhout  Iowa  and  are  hindering  the 
development  of  commimity  medical  edu- 
cation programs  through  community 
ho.-pital  affiliation. 

Perhaps,  most  importantly,  the  growth 
ai^.d  development  of  allied  health  pro- 
grams, including  establishment  of  a  new 
lihysicians  assistant  program,  are  being 
held  up  becau.se  of  the  school's  financial 
problems. 

Mr.  S[}eaker.  conditions  of  extreme  fi- 
nancial distress  in  .such  a  prestigious 
school  as  Iowa  should  be  everyone's 
concern. 

Provisions  in  the  forthcoming  health 
manpower  IcLislation  for  .special  pro.iect 
a.s.sistanre  and  for  operating  support  of 
medical  .schools  can  provide  u.seful  ap- 
proaches for  meeting  the  financial  needs 
of  Iowa  and  of  all  the  Nation's  medical 
.schools. 

The  legislation  should  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  giant  step  forward,  toward 
recoKTiizintr  our  medical  schools  as  a  na- 
tional resource.  It  can  be  the  beginning 
of  a  laudable  national  effort  to  provide 
the  schools  with  a  fundamental  base  of 
support  at  a  substantial  level  and  in  a 
continuing  form. 


ITALIAN    NATIONAL    DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
joyous  occasion  for  Italians  because  it 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Republic. 

Many  people  did  not  believe  that  Italy 
would  ever  get  back  on  her  feet  after 
World  War  II,  but  we  can  all  now  look 
on  the  splendid  accomplishments  she  has 
made  in  such  a  short  time.  From  an 
agrarian  background,  Italy  has  now  be- 
come a  strong  industrial  competitor  with 
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the  other  European  nations.  She  has  also 
come  to  work  very  closely  with  them, 
however,  through  NATO  and  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

The  history  and  development  of  Italy 
has  influenced  our  own  Nation.  Whether 
we  think  of  the  heritage  of  Roman  law, 
Renaissance  art,  or  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  we  owe  a  lot  to  the 
Italians. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  many  constituents 
of  Italian  descent  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  extend  to  them  my  very  best 
wishes  for  a  wonderful  day.  I  know  they 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  people 
of  Italy  on  this  25th  anniversary  of  their 
republic. 


WHY  THE  BARGE  CANAL  HAD  TO 
BE  STOPPED 


HON. 


C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  few  would  gain  by  resumption  of 
the  now  defunct  Cross-Florida  Barge  Ca- 
nal, the  entire  Nation  will  benefit  from 
preservation  of  this  canal  area.  Evidence 
pours  in  almost  daily  supporting  the  wis- 
dom of  Pre.'^ident  Nixon's  decision  calling 
for  a  permanent  halt  to  this  project  to 
prevent  irreparable  damage  to  Florida's 
ecologj'. 

What  was  at  stake  in  this  controversy? 
Perhaps  it  was  best  explained  in  the  May 
issue  of  Outdoor  America,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

A  copy  of  the  article  follows  for  the 
consideration  of  m^'  fellow  Congressmen 
and  lovers  of  beauty  and  nature  every- 
where : 

Prom   Steambo.^ts  to   Barges:    Assault  of 

THE    OKLAWAHA 

FAMED    FLORIDA    RIVER    STILL    THREATENED    BY 

BARGE    CANAL    PROJECT 

The  Clouds  parted  and  for  a  few  seconds 
ihe  massive  oui'.inc  of  the  Thing  was  dimly 
visible  by  the  waning  moonlight.  It  sat  there, 
dlrty-browti  and  silent  among  the  trees,  and 
a  chilling  damp  wind  moved  through  the 
valley,  softly  moaning  as  it  tugged  at  cypres.s 
and  water  oaks  and  cabbage  palms  growing  in 
the  marshy  area. 

As  the  iirat  gray  streaks  poked  outward 
from  the  East,  an  alligator  slithered  quietly 
into  the  water  near  where  a  family  of  racoons 
made  nightly  visits  to  the  stream.  A  heron 
and  several  wood  ducks  took  to  the  air  as 
the  eerie  early  morning  light  stretched  fur- 
ther across  the  marsh-forest,  and  several 
birds  began  singing. 

Wisps  of  fog  Altered  through  the  marsh, 
curling  about  the  Thing,  partially  camouflag- 
ing it  as  it  squatted  there  in  a  sinister  sort  of 
way.  Smashed  and  splintered  branches  dan- 
gled, lifeless,  from  Its  htilklng  frame,  as  did 
long  strands  of  Spanish  moss  which  added  a 
warlock-Uke  appearance.  Its  sides  and  feet 
were  covered  with  black  muck  and  the  pulpy 
residue  of  once-llvlng  trees. 

Then  the  thing  shuddered,  belched  sev- 
eral times  and  puffed  clouds  of  black  smoke 
Into  the  sky.  Its  awakening  noises  shattering 
the  morning  quiet  and  sending  bellows  echo- 
ing through  the  valley  Badly  frightened,  two 
nearby  deer  started  for  higher  ground  and 
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somewhere  else  in  the  forest  a  panther 
snarled,  more  a  defensive  cry  than  a  warning. 
The  Thing  stood  and  spewed  Its  {ishes  Into 
the  now  reddish  dawn  for  several  minutes. 
Then  It  emitted  a  grinding,  tooth-gnashing 
sound  and  lurched  a  few  feet,  groaning  and 
creaking  as  It  moved.  It  sank  deep  into  the 
muck  as  it  lumbered  heavy-footed  forward, 
its  great  single  horn  pushing  aside  the  lesser 
growth  as  the  Thing  crashed  toward  larger 
trees,  snorting  and  menacing  and  dangerous 
the  way  a  maddened  rhinoceros  would  be 
when  charging  through  the  African  bush. 

The  Thing  crawled  over  several  cabbage 
palms,  grinding  and  smashing  them  into 
the  ground,  then  It  consumed  several  tupelos 
and  water  locusts  standing  in  its  path  and 
crashed  head-on  into  a  number  of  sturdy, 
ancient  cjTsress  trees.  It  continued  Its  cruel, 
merciless  attack  throughout  the  day,  lay- 
ing to  waste  a  large  area  of  the  marsh-for- 
est. And  when  night  came,  there  were  no 
more  alligators  there,  or  deer,  or  panthers, 
or  birds,  and  a  death-quiet  settled  heavily 
over  the  fallen  forest  .  .  .  Charlie  Brown 
had  had  his  revenge  against  the  "kite-eating 
tree" — The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had 
spawned  a  tree-eating  monster  .  .  .A  305- 
ton  creature  that  crawls  along  on  two  huge 
caterpiller  treads,  12  feet  wide  and  58  feet 
long,  grinding  and  crushing  Into  the  ground 
hapless,  ages-old  trees  that  form  the  mag- 
nificent forest  of  the  Oklawaha  Valley  in 
Central  Florida. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  sad  story  of 
the  Oklawaha  Valley  and  its  beautiful  river. 
The  loss  of  the  river  Itself,  a  section  of  it, 
that  is,  is  the  worst  part.  Nearly  a  third  of 
it  has  been  destroyed:  flooded  and  ditched 
and  forever  ruined  by  the  insensitive  hand 
of  man  as  he  sought  to  build  a  barge  canal 
across  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  just  a  few  years,  man  destroyed  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Oklawaha  River  and  its  valley 
that  took  thousands  of  years  to  develop. 

principal    FLORIDA    RIVER 

The  Oklawaha  is  one  of  the  principal  riv- 
ers of  Florida.  It  begins  in  several  large  lakes 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  including 
lakes  Griffin,  Eustis,  Harris.  Dora  and  Apop- 
ka.  It  Rows  northward  for  about  60  miles 
and  enters  the  St.  Johns  River  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Lake  George.  The  great  flow  of 
water  from  Florida's  famed  Sliver  Springs 
Joins  the  Oklawaha  after  coursing  six  miles 
through  the  swampy  lowlands,  a  beautiful 
gin-clear  run  known  as  Silver  River.  Twenty 
miles  farther  north,  where  the  Oklawaha 
bends  abruptly  eastward.  It  receives  the  over- 
flow from  Orange  Lake  through  Orange 
Creek. 

Tlie  Oklawaha  is  a  clean,  sand-bottom 
river,  and  its  waters,  though  clear,  often 
appear  blackish  because  of  tannic  acid  stains 
from  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  dense  swamp 
and  hydric -hammock  systems  through  which 
It  flows. 

During  Its  geological  life,  the  river  has 
carved  out  a  mile-wide  valley.  During  an- 
nual rainy  seasons,  the  river  overflows, 
spreading  harmlessly  into  the  valley  floor. 
When  the  water  is  low,  the  flow  from  Silver 
Springs  makes  the  Oklawaha  run  crystal 
clear  for  miles. 

These  rich,  fluctuating  waters  harbor  a 
productive  sport  fishery  which  includes  chan- 
nel catfish,  chain  pickerel,  panflsh  and  large- 
mouth  bass. 

The  dense  stands  of  hardwoods  in  the 
Oklawaha  Swamp  are  adapted  to  periodic 
flooding  and  drying.  They  consist  mainly 
of  deciduous  trees,  including  tupelo,  water 
locust,  water  ash,  swamp  red  bay,  water  oak, 
sweet  gum,  red  maple,  loblolly  bay,  water 
hickory,  cabbage  palm  and  bald  cypress. 

On  higher  ground  along  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  and  on  many  higher  Islands  within 
the  valley,  the  typical  hammock  hardwoods 
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make  up  the  forest — species  such  as  mag- 
nolia, blue  beech,  hophornbeam  and  laurel 
oak. 

This  delicately  balanced  conglomerate  of 
diverse  plant  communities  provides  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  survival  of  many  wildlife 
species.  Wood  ducks,  herons,  llmpklns,  gal- 
llnules  and  rails  feed  along  the  river's  edge. 
Snakes,  turtles  and  alligators  sun  themselves 
on  downed  trees,  and  still  present  are  white- 
tailed  deer,  wild  turkeys,  raccoons,  otters, 
bobcats,  black  bears  and  Florida  i>anthers. 

EX:OSTSTEM    CHANGES 

If  completed,  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
and  its  attendant  development  would  bring 
drastic  changes  to  these  ecosystems  and  wlU 
affect  their  ability  to  function  In  a  normal 
and  dynamic  manner  for  a  quality  environ- 
ment In  Central  Florida.  Some  of  these 
changes  have  already  taken  place  as  sections 
of  the  barge  canal  have  been  completed. 

Some  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred, 
or  would  occur,  in  this  unique  system  as  a 
result  of  construction  of  the  barsjc  canal  are 
as  follows: 

The  Oklawaha  in  Its  natural  state  Is  a  cool, 
highly  enriched,  densely  shaded,  fast  flow- 
ing, neutral  pH  river.  As  a  river,  nutrients 
in  the  system  do  not  reach  their  full  poten- 
tial. However,  when  flow  is  obstructed  by  a 
dam,  full  utilization  of  the  available  nutri- 
ents occurs.  The  entire  natural  ecological 
system  is  drastically  disrupted,  producing  a 
warm  water,  highly  enriched,  unshaded,  shal- 
low, and  high  pH  system  with  little  or  no 
flow. 

The  ecosystem  which  formerly  supported 
high  quality  fislilng,  hunting  and  esthetic 
values  Is  In  jeopardy  because  the  new  system 
is  a  nutrient  trap  and  functions  similar  M  a 
sewage  treatment  polishing  pond.  Soluble 
nutrients  In  a  polishing  pond  are  utilized 
exclusively  by  algae — which  are  settled  out 
and  periodically  removed  from  the  pond. 

In  the  barge  canal  reservoir  uystem,  solu- 
ble nutrients  are  utilized  by  higher  .iquatlc 
plants  or  by  algae,  which  die  and  contrlbiite 
to  the  organic  buildup,  but  anlike  polish- 
ing ponds,  they  are  not  removed  from  th? 
system — which  is  detrimental  to  r.quatlc  lite. 
Another  critical  problem  which  must  be 
considered,  along  with  its  effect  en  the  Csh 
population,  is  the  consistently  low  dissolved 
oxygen  levels  which  have  been  experienced  in 
the  Rodm.an  Pool  (near  the  St.  Johns  River) 
since  Its  creation. 

Blologicial  oxygen  dem.'ind  iBOD)  In  a 
newly  flooded  Impoundment  will  create  an 
initial  dissolved  oxygen  sag  due  to  oxidation 
of  inundated  organic  materials  such  as 
crushed  trees,  terrestrial  vegetation  and 
humus. 

Other  factors  which  would  prolong  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  sag  In  the  barge  canal  reser- 
voirs include  the  shading  effect  of  lEirge 
mats  of  aquatic  vegetation,  stumping  and 
grubbing,  which  exposes  additional  bottom 
materials  to  further  oxidation  and  the  de- 
composition of  great  mats  of  water  hyacinth 
and  aquatic  vegetation,  which  will  create  a 
large  BOD  when  destroyed  by  any  means 
other  than  mechanical  removal. 

Problems  of  low  dissolved  oxygen  con- 
ceivably could  occur  for  a  number  of  years, 
or  possibly  will  always  be  a  threat  to  the 
aquatic  life  within  the  Rodman  and  Kureka 
Pools.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Rod- 
man Pool  has  not  met  the  state  water  quality 
criteria  for  dissolved  oxygen  (4  ppm)  since 
its  Inception. 

AN  ANACHRONISTIC  PROJECT 

Construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  is  a  belated  boondoggle,  say  conserva- 
tionists. Twenty-nine  years  ago  Congress  au- 
thorized It  to  protect  war  cargoes  from  C3er- 
man  submarines  jjatrolllng  Florida  waters. 

Voted   through    Congress   in   the   fearful. 
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emotional  days  of  1942,  the  proposed  107-inUe 
canal — to  connect  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — was  recommended  to 
"promote  the  national  defense." 

The  submarines  of  course  are  long  gone, 
but  support  for  the  barge  canal  has  con- 
tinued to  come  from  a  number  of  Florida 
Interests,  promoting  It  as  a  means  of  saving 
shippers  million  of  dollars  and  of  promot- 
ing the  state's  industrial  development. 

For  two  decades  following  the  wartime  au- 
thorization, the  canal  plans  remained  on  the 
shelf.  Then,  after  new  studies  proclaimed  the 
project  economically  feasible,  construction 
was  begun  by  the  Corps  In  1904. 

For  years  conservationists  have  damned 
the  barge  canal  as  a  "pork  barrel  outrage" 
which  would — already  partially  has — de- 
stroyed one  of  the  nation's  most  beautiful 
river  valleys  while  falling  to  live  up  to  prom- 
ises of  economic  benefit. 

The  question  of  economic  benefit  Is  an  his- 
toric one.  For  more  than  150  years,  the  Idea 
of  a  canal  across  Florida  was  discussed  In 
Washington. 

At  the  turn  of  the  19th  century.  It  was 
advocated  as  an  escape  route  from  pirates 
prowling  the  Caribbean,  to  protest  coastal 
shipping  m  times  of  war,  to  speed  trans- 
portation of  mall  between  Washington  and 
New  Orleans,  and  to  "Invite  Immigration  tJ 
Interior  Florida." 

As  the  years  went  by,  these  reasons  out- 
grew their  validity.  The  plans  were  pigeon- 
holed time  Eifter  time,  only  to  be  continually 
dusted  off  again.  First  examined  by  order  of 
Congress  In  1826.  the  canal  was  restudled 
eight  more  times  between  1830  and  1930. 
Each  time  It  was  found  unjustified. 

Work  on  the  canal  actually  started  In  1935 
after  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Issued 
an  executive  order  authorizing  It.  However, 
a  gfreat  howl  of  opposition  went  up,  based 
on  fear  that  the  dredging  would  drain  South 
Florida's  water  supplies,  and  work  stopped 
after  men  armed  with  mules  and  shovels  had 
moved  13-mllllon  cubic  yards  of  earth. 

SOME  POLmCAL  opposmoN 

Conservationists  had  some  political  sup- 
port In  their  stand  against  the  canal.  After 
construction  was  started  In  1964,  the  late 
Congressman  Clarence  Cannon  (D-Mo.),  a 
long-time  foe  ot  "pork  barrel"  projects,  lis- 
tening to  Florida  Congressmen  plug  for  the 
canal,  quipped  that  they  were  "as  redoubt- 
able a  band  of  pirates  as  ever  sailed  the 
Spanish  Main." 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  called  the 
canal  one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of 
"pork  barrel"  projects  ever  undertaken  by 
the  Army  Corjjs  of  Engineers.  A  study  of 
Corps  projects,  he  said,  showed  that  all  those 
with  less  than  a  2-to-l  benefit-cost  ratio 
turned  out  to  be  born  losers. 

About  $50  million  has  been  spent  to  build 
one-third  of  the  proposed  107-mlle-long 
canal.  Total  cost  of  the  completed  projec: 
was  estimated  at  $180-to-9206  million. 

In  estimating  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
over  a  50- year  period  of  canal  use.  the  Corpj 
used  an  Interest  rate  of  .02875,  which  Is  far 
less  than  the  .04625  percentage  gvUdellne 
recommended  by  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  federal 
government. 

If  the  current  .04625  percent  rate  were  ap- 
plied to  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  this 
factor  alone  would  render  the  project  of  du- 
bious economic  value,  note  conservationists. 

rwLA  Tousa  canal  area 

Further  construction  of  the  canaj  is  still  a 
pending  threat.  Florida  Defenders  of  the  En- 
vironment fFDE)  has  been  the  group  mxast 
Instrumental  In  bringing  canal  construction 
to  a  halt.  Working  with  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  FDE  brought  suit  In  federal 
court  and  was  granted  a  temporary  Injunc- 
tion against  the  canal  project  on  Jan.   IS. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Four  days  later  President  Nixon,  at  the  urg- 
Ings  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, backed  the  court  injunction  by  ordering 
a  halt  to  further  construction  of  the  contro- 
versial canal.  Mr.  Nixon  noted  that  the 
"project  could  endanger  the  unique  wildlife 
of  the  area  and  destroy  this  region  of  unusual 
natural  beauty  " 

Stopping  the  canal,  the  F>realdent  said, 
"Will  prevent  a  past  mistake  from  causing 
permanent  damage  But  more  impjr-ant,  we 
must  assure  that  in  the  future  we  take  not 
only  full  but  also  timely  account  of  the 
environmental  impact  of  such  projects,  so 
that  instead  of  merely  halting  damage,  we 
prevent  It." 

Since  halting  the  canal  Mr.  Nixon  has  been 
under  intense  pressure — from  those  persons 
with  vested  Interests  In  Its  completion — to 
reverse  his  decision.  Conservationists  are 
equally  adamant  that  the  President  stick  by 
his  order  to  halt  the  canal.  Following  a  tour 
of  the  canal  and  Oklawaha  River  In  April  by 
staff  and  executive  board  members  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  IWLA  Presi- 
dent Roy  B.  Crockett  wrote  the  President, 
commending  his  stop  work  order  and  urging 
that  he  further  enforce  It  by  Issuing  an 
executive  order  to  "{>ermanently  halt  canal 
construction.  ' 

Crockett  also  urged  that  water  levels  In  the 
Rodman  Pool  be  "lowered  immediately  to 
save  the  remaining  forest  stand."  a  sugges- 
tion that  has  also  been  made  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  The  reservoir  Is  adjacent  to 
the  Ocala  National  Forest  Forest  Service 
Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff  said  it  is  important  to 
drain  the  reservoir  quickly  to  prevent  wide- 
spread damage  to  partly  submerged  trees. 

Draining  would  lower  the  water  to  the 
original  level  of  the  Oklawaha  River  which 
feeds  into  the  reservoir. 

The  IWLA  group  toured  the  Oklawaha 
Valley  by  car.  flew  over  it  and  floated  the 
river  from  Silver  Sprlncrs  to  Rodman  Dam 
and  Pool,  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
Oklawaha  drains  Into  the  St.  Johns  River. 

Said  Crockett:  "The  trip  affirmed  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  fjosltlon  of  the  past  decade 
that  the  Oklawaha  River  and  Its  valley  offer 
a  unique  and  Irreplaceable  value  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  should  be  left  In  natural 
condition.  That  portion  of  the  barge  canal 
already  constructed  has  caused  irreparable 
damage  and.  if  completed,  would  destroy  the 
remaining  reaches  of  the  river  and  its  hard- 
wood valley." 

From  about  1868  until  the  early  1920'3.  a 
river  Joiu-ney  from  Palatka  (on  the  St.  Johns) 
to  Silver  Springs  was  a  favorite  steamboat 
trip  with  residents  and  tourists.  The  steam- 
boats were  specially  designed,  with  very  nar- 
row beam  and  a  paddle  wheel  set  Inboard 
so  as  not  to  scrape  against  the  bank  when 
rounding  the  sharp  bends  in  the  Oklawaha 
River. 

Part  of  the  trip  Involved  an  awe-lnsplring 
voyage  at  night  with  the  Jungle  lighted  fan- 
tastically by  fatwood  fires  burning  in  iron 
baskets  siting  out  from  the  boat's  forecastle. 
The  exotic  beauty  of  the  cruise  called  forth 
extravagant  praise  from  a  number  of  famous 
people,  including  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and 
Lafcadlo  Hearn.  The  voyage  moved  Sidney 
Lanier  to  call  the  Oklawaha  "the  sweetest 
water-lane  In  the  world  ...  a  lane  which  is 
as  If  God  had  turned  Into  water  and  trees 
the  recollection  of  some  meditative  stroll 
through  the  lonely  seclusions  of  his  own 
soul." 

The  name  Oklawaha  comes  from  early 
Indian  Inhabitants  of  the  Oklawaha  Basin. 
They  called  the  river  "Ockll-Waha,"  the 
Great  River.  Perhaps  conservationists  are  the 
spiritual  kin  of  those  long  gone  Indians,  for 
they  too  feel  It  Is  a  "great  river." 

Some  strongly  suspect  that  Charlie  Brown 
might  even  give  up  kite  fiylng  to  save  the 
Oklawaha  and  Its  beautiful  forested  valley. 

— D.B.C. 
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PURGE  OF  THE  MILITARY 
CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOT7ISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
when  General  Koster,  one  of  our  top 
fighting  commanders,  was  reprimanded 
and  demoted  because  Lieutenant  Calley 
served  under  his  command,  I  com- 
mented: 

The  new  casualty  list  out  of  Washington 
will  soon  begin  to  exceed  the  casualty  list  out 
of  Vietnam.  (See  Congressional  Record  of 
May  20,  1971,  page  16149. 

Now  we  read  that  another  of  America's 
top  military  commanders.  Brig.  Gen. 
John  Donaldson,  who  h&s  had  a  spotless 
and  superb  military  record,  is  to  be  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  political  expedi- 
ency. His  career  and  years  of  service  in 
the  defense  of  our  Constitution  are  now 
destroyed  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
prevails  in  the  charges  that  have  been 
leveled  against  him. 

Some  top  decisionmakers  in  our  Gov- 
ernment are  up  to  no  good.  It  should  be 
obvious  by  now  that  there  is  a  definite 
conspiracy  afoot  to  destroy  our  armed 
services  by  purging  the  Americans  from 
top  command  posts. 

This  is  exactly  why,  when  we  were 
considering  the  draft  extension  bill,  I 
offered  an  amendment  reading: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  and  except  In  Instances  Involving  ether 
United  States  military  personnel  or  allied 
military  personnel,  no  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  Including  those 
Inducted  into  the  services  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  shall  be 
Indicted  for  murder  as  a  result  cf  combat 
action. 

When  the  amendment  was  defeated, 
it  should  have  been  obvious  to  aU  that 
the  decisionmakers  intended  to  ridicule 
and  harass  our  fighting  men  with  more 
criminal  charges.  See  my  remarks  of 
April  1,  1971.  page  9021  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Every  nation  that  loses  its  wars  must 
expect  its  fighting  men  to  be  tried  as 
criminals.  The  purge  continues. 

I  include  a  newsclipping  at  this  point: 
IFrom  the  Evening  Star,  June  2,  1971] 
General   Charged   in   Viet   Killinos:    Shot 

Civilians  From   Copter,   Army  Reports 

An  Army  brigadier  general  was  charged  to- 
day  with  murdering  six  Vietnamese  civilians 
and  assaulting  two  others. 

In  addition,  two  charges  of  murder  were 
filed  against  a  lieutenant  colonel  who  served 
In  the  general's  division  In  Vietnam.  Army 
spokesmen  said  the  two  CEises  Involved  sepa- 
rate Incidents. 

The  charges  against  Brig.  Gen.  John  W. 
Donaldson  and  Lt.  Col.  William  J.  McCloskey 
were  filed  at  1st  Army  Headquarters  at  Ft. 
Meade.  Md. 

Donaldson,  a  47-year-old  West  Point  grad- 
uate. Is  the  first  U.S.  general  charged  with  a 
war  crime  since  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
70  years  ago.  He  was  a  colonel  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  Incidents. 

COPTER    riRING    ALLEGED 

He  was  accused  of  firing  at  Vietnamese 
civilians  from  his  helicopter,  using  an  M16 
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rifle.  In  eight  separate  incidents  over  a 
three-month  period. 

The  Incidents  allegedly  took  place  between 
November  1968  and  January  1969  In  Quang 
Ngal  Province,  where  the  My  Lai  massacre  oc- 
curr?d  the  prevlovs  March. 

Donaldson  commanded  the  11th  Infantry 
Brigade,  which  he  took  over  from  Col.  Oran 
Henderson,  who  has  been  accused  of  cover- 
ing up  the  My  Lai  massacre. 

Donaldson  took  over  the  brigade  In  Octo- 
ber 1968.  more  than  six  months  after  My  Lai, 
and  Army  sources  said  there  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  two  Incidents. 

The  charges  against  McCloskey,  39,  who 
Is  now  at  the  Army  Comb&t  Developments 
Command  at  Tt.  Belvolr.  Va.,  Involve  Inci- 
dents that  allegedly  took  place  In  March 
1969  while  he  was  operations  officer  of  the 
11th  Infantry  Brigade. 

Donaldson  was  transferred  to  Ft.  Meade 
after  allegations  against  him  had  been  made 
by  a  helicopter  pilot. 

At  the  time  of  his  transfer.  Donaldson  was 
chief  of  the  Eurojjean  division,  covering 
plans  and  policy,  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  Army's  investigation  that  led  to  the 
filing  of  charges  today  began  after  the  allega- 
tions were  made  through  Army  channels  last 
November  by  a  helicopter  pilot  who  had 
served  in  Donaldson's  brigade  but  who  was 
not  his  personal  pilot. 

The  Army  refused  to  Identify  the  pilot. 

The  Army's  Criminal  Investigation  Divi- 
sion spent  from  late  November  until  April 
looking  Into  the  case  and  then  turned  Its 
findings  over  to  the  First  Army. 

COMMANDER  TO   DECIDE 

The  formal  charges  against  Donaldson 
were  preferred  by  Col.  Roger  Ranck,  a  staff 
officer  assigned  by  Lt.  Gen.  Claire  Hutchln, 
commander  of  the  First  Army,  to  look  Into 
the  case. 

Hutchln  may  now  either  dismiss  some  or 
all  of  the  charges  or  order  an  Investigation 
similar  to  a  grand  Jury  hearing  In  civilian 
law.  Only  after  the  completion  of  an  investi- 
gation, if  one  Is  held,  will  It  be  determined 
whether  a  court-martial  trial  should  be  held. 

Donaldson's  military  lawyer,  Lt.  Col.  Rob- 
ert Poydasheff,  said  that  on  his  advice  the 
general  plans  no  statement. 

"We  haven't  had  a  chance  yet  to  come 
forward  with  our  evidence,"  Poydasheff  said. 
"When  all  the  evidence  Is  In,  I  feel  Gen. 
Donaldson  will  be  vindicated. 

"We  have  faith  In  the  system.  It  works.'' 

Donaldson  also  is  represented  by  a  civilian 
lawyer,  Benjamin  Dorsey  of  Washington. 

Born  at  Ft.  Oglethorpe.  Oa..  Feb.  7,  1924, 
Donaldson  graduated  from  West  Point  and 
was  commissioned  June  6.  1944,  the  day  the 
allies  Invaded  France  In  World  War  11.  Late 
that  year  he  went  with  the  42nd  Infantry 
Division  to  France  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war. 

During  the  postwar  years.  Donaldson  rose 
steadily  while  serving  In  Germany,  Korea, 
and  Washington.  Along  the  way,  he  attended 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  the  Air  War 
College  and  George  Washington  University. 

In  the  19606,  Donaldson  served  under  the 
Joint  chiefs  of  staff,  specializing  In  military 
aid  matters  and  strategic  plans  and  policy 
duties  He  also  was  chief  of  staff  tcx  the  7th 
Infantry  Division  In  Korea. 

After  a  tour  on  the  Army  general  staff  in 
a  planning  post,  he  served  more  time  under 
the  JCS  and  In  October  1968  became  com- 
manding officer  of  the  11th  Brigade  In 
Vietnam. 

competed  in  oltmpics 

In  March  1969,  he  became  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Amerlcal  Division  and  In  September 
1969  he  was  made  assistant  division  com- 
mander. 

Promoted  to  one-star  rank  in  October  that 
year.  Donaldson  returned  to  the  Pentagon 
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to  serve  again  under  the  Joint  chiefs  in  Eu- 
ropean plans  work. 

Donaldson  was  a  member  of  the  n.S.  pen- 
tathlon team  In  the  1948  Olympics. 

Among  his  medals  are  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Distinguished  Plying  Cross,  the  Ptirple  Heart, 
the  Bronze  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit  sind 
the  Air  Medal. 

He  Is  married  and  has  two  sons. 

McCloskey  enlisted  in  1949  at  his  home  in 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.  and  served  five  years  be- 
fore being  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant. 
Much  of  his  career  has  been  with  the  Army 
Special  Forces,  the  Green  Berets. 

He  served  In  Vietnam  in  1963,  In  1964  and 
from  November  1968  until  last  June. 

He  holds  the  Silver  Star  with  two  oak  leaf 
clusters,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  with  one  oak  leaf  clus- 
ter and  a  number  of  other  American,  Korean 
and  Vietnamese  medals. 

Army  records  show  the  last  general  ac- 
cused of  war  crimes  was  Brig.  Gen.  Jacob 
H.  Smith,  a  brigade  commander  In  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  In  1901.  Smith  was  tried  by  a  general 
court-marital  for  "conduct  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline  by  giv- 
ing orders  to  his  subordinates  for  military 
operations  on  the  Island  of  Samar  to  the 
effect  that  no  prisoners  should  be  taken,  that 
there  should  be  extensive  killing  and  btim- 
Ing,  that  Samar  was  to  be  made  a  howling 
wilderness,  and  that  all  p>er8ons  above  the 
age  of  10  years  should  be  killed  because  they 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms." 

Smith  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
admonished.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
approved  the  sentence  and  ordered  Smith 
retired. 

The  highest  ranking  officer  charged  in  the 
My  Lai  episode  was  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  W.  Kos- 
ter, who  commanded  the  Amerlcal  Division 
at  the  time. 

Koster  was  not  charged  with  any  war 
crime,  but  with  falling  to  adequately  in- 
vestigate the  My  Lai  Incident. 

The  charges  were  dropped,  but  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor  reduced  Koster 
In  rank  to  brigadier  general. 


HONESTY  IS  STILL  THE  BEST 
POLICY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  somewhere 
in  the  confusion  apparently  saturating 
so  many  youngsters  today,  it  is  to  be  fer- 
vently hoped  that  there  will  come  under- 
standing that  the  basic  values  to  which 
our  forefathers  adhered  are  still  the 
strength  of  this  land.  Among  these  and 
in  close  to  first  place  is  honesty. 

It  seems  as  though  everybody  was  mis- 
trusting what  anybody  says,  or  does,  or 
writes.  Not  so,  in  reality.  A  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  still 
men  and  women  of  integrity,  for  which 
we  can  be  profoundly  grateful. 

Honesty  is  still  the  best  policy  as  the 
following  interesting  commentary  by 
Richard  L.  Evans  in  the  magazine  ERA 
of  May  1970  so  well  points  out. 

The  item  follows: 
Zr  Everyone  Most  Watch  Evtrtoitk 
(By  Richard  L.  Evans) 

There  is  a  simple,  old-fashioned  subject 
that  Is  urgently  essential,  and  that  Is  this: 
simple  honesty.  There  is  no  credit,  no  con- 
tract, no  transaction,  no  slttiation  that  le 
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safe  without  the  element  of  honesty.  If  no 
one  does  what  he  says  he  will  do.  no  one  could 
count  on  anything.  If  everyone  has  to  worry 
about  every  property,  every  possession — 
watch  It,  guard  It,  almost  sit  on  it  in  a  sense, 
In  trying  to  hold  what  he  has — the  world 
wouldn't  run,  and  life  would  approach  the 
Impossible.  Nobody  can  watch  everybody  aU 
the  time.  Nobody  can  watch  anybody  all 
the  time.  No  one  can  stay  awake  all  the  time. 
No  one  has  the  time,  the  strength,  the  ability 
to  protect  himself  agalns*  aU  forms  of  decep- 
tion and  deceit.  No  one  can  know  enough  In 
all  things  always  to  make  safe  decisions.  We 
have  to  trust  the  physician  for  his  preecrlp- 
tlon,  the  pharmacist  who  fills  It.  the  person 
who  makes  things,  who  seUs  things  and  cer- 
tifies that  they  are  of  a  certain  kind  and 
quality.  Few  of  us,  for  example,  could  buy  a 
diamond  and  know  what  It  was  worth.  We 
have  to  trust  someone.  If  we  can't  find  a 
package  where  we  put  It;  If  goods  disappear 
from  the  shelves;  If  a  car  on  the  street  Isn't 
safe;  If  expense  accounts  are  padded;  If  we 
can't  leave  a  piece  of  equipment  with  some- 
one to  repair,  and  know  he  will  do  only  what 
Is  needed,  and  charge  only  what  Is  fair;  If 
people  Increasingly  deal  In  deception,  there 
will  be  less  and  less  peace  and  progress.  Be- 
yond the  boldness  of  robbery,  of  burglary  and 
embezzlement,  any  deception  Is  dishonest: 
overcharging,  getting  paid  for  what  we 
havent  done,  taking  what  Isnt  otirs,  saying 
what  Isn't  so,  pretending  what  we  aren't,  re- 
porting what  we  haven't  done.  In  short.  If 
everyone  must  watch  everyone.  If  no  one  can 
trust  anyone,  there  Is  no  safety,  no  assurance. 
If  It  isn't  true,  don't  say  It.  If  It  Isn't  right, 
don't  do  It.  If  It  Isn't  yours,  don't  take  It. 
If  It  belongs  to  someone  else,  return  It. 
Honesty  Is  not  only  the  best  policy,  but  a 
principle,  and  an  absolute  essential  for  the 
good  and  happy  living  of  life. 


SHOULD  GOVERNMENT  GRUBSTAKE 
SICK  BUSINESS? 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ken 
Krehbiel,  the  fine  editor  of  the  McPher- 
son,  Kans..  Sentinel,  ha^  expressed  some 
pertinent  thoughts  regarding  the  request 
for  Government  loan  support  for  the 
faltering  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co.  As  an 
important  contribution  to  the  debate  now 
underway  on  this  issue,  I  include  Mr. 
Krehbiel's  editorial  for  the  Record  and 
recommend  its  reading  by  all  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

SHotTLD  Government  Grubstake  Sick 
Business? 

The  Nixon  administration  proposes  for  the 
government  to  guarantee  a  (250  million  loan 
to  Lockheed  Aircraft.  That  much  Is  needed 
to  keep  Lockheed  from  bankruptcy  while 
trying  to  build  a  new  airplane. 

Lockheed  has  not  been  noted  for  eflkdent 
production  for  some  time.  For  example,  its 
huge  A-5  transport  plane  cost  far  more  than 
the  original  estimates.  It  was  late  being 
built  and  had  a  lot  of  bugs  once  airborne. 
The  present  plane  project  repeats  the  de- 
lays, confusion  and  excessive  ooets  of  the  A-B. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  management  govern- 
ment should  help?  Should  the  government 
lend  to  any  sick  business  of  any  kind?  If  the 
(250  million  Is  guaranteed  for  Lockheed  as 
Nixon  asks,  where  will  such  loans  stop? 

If  the  Lockheed  loan  Is  approved,  the 
gate  is  wide  open  for  government  aid  for 
every  sick  private  business. 
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Who  will  pay  for  all  thla  government  gen- 
erosity to  sick  businesses?  You  and  I  will 
In  higher  income  taxes. 

This  country  will  be  healthier  and  you  and 
I  less  hard  hit  In  taxes  If  sick  businesses  are 
permitted  to  die  the  natural  death  such  busi- 
nesses have  done  In  the  past. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  NOISE  ABATEMENT 
AND  CONTROL:   A  STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  belief 
that  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  environment,  free  from  the 
intrusion  of  exce.ssive  noi.se  which  may 
be  hazardous  to  their  health  and  well  be- 
ing. Yet,  while  the  level  of  noise  in  the 
United  States  has  been  steadily  rising — 
having  doubled  since  1955 — very  little 
has  actually  been  done  either  on  the  local 
or  Federal  level  to  control  this  widely 
prevailing  and  very  dangerous  pollutant. 

One  positive  step  was  taken,  however, 
by  the  Congress  in  passing  title  rv  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-604.  Thi.-;;  act  mandated 
the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Noi.>e  Abate- 
ment and  Control  within  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  author- 
ized $30  million  for  the  Office  to  carrv- 
out  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of 
noise  and  its  effects  on  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  On  April  29  of  this  year, 
EPA  Administrator  William  D.  Ruckel- 
shaus  announced  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  this  Office  and  the  appointment 
of  Alvin  F.  Meyer  to  serve  as  its  acting 
director. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  for  the 
creation  of  such  an  office  and  am  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  it  is  now  a  reality. 
As  Members  of  this  body  will  recall.  I 
introduced  legislation  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  20  colleagues  for  just  such  a  pur- 
pose in  the  last  Congress.  However,  I 
have  serious  reservations  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  will  be  able  to  carry  out  fully 
the  responsibilities  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Congress. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  that  with- 
out proper  funding  and  administration 
even  the  best  of  laws  can  end  up  as  little 
more  than  meaningless  pieces  of  paper. 
Thus,  It  has  been  with  the  greatest  con- 
cern that  I  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  the  fact  that  despite  a  con- 
gressional authorization  of  S30  million, 
not  a  penny  has  been  appropriated  for 
tius  office's  functionings. 

Therefore,  on  April  16.  I  wrote  to  EPA 
Administrator  Ruckelshaus  requesting 
a  full  explanation  of  the  administration's 
proposed  funding  for  the  Office  of  Noi.se 
Abatement  and  Control  and  a  status  re- 
port on  the  Office's  progress.  EPA  has  in- 
formed me  in  a  letter  dated  June  1,  that 
there  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  a 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. This  request  includes  $300,000  being 
made  available  from  other  sources  with- 
in the  agency,  on  a  reprograming  basis, 
for  the  operation  of  the  Office  of  Noise 
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Abatement  and  Control  for  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  year  1971 ;  that  is,  until  the 
supplemental  appropriation  request  is 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Further.  EPA 
has  informed  me  that  there  is  contained 
in  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
1972  an  appropriation  request  of  .SI. 15 
million  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  Office  to  meet  the  tasks  mandated  by 
the  Congress. 

Although  this  is  better  than  no  fund- 
ing at  all.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration s  request  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  many  responsibilities  dele- 
gated to  the  Office  by  the  Congress. 
Therefore.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion—H.R.  5043.  H.R.  6984  and  H.R. 
6985 — to  provide  the  full  S30  million  lor 
this  Office,  m.^uring  that  it  is  a  function- 
ing reality  and  not  just  another  paper 
promise. 

Thirty-eight  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legLslation.  They  are  as  follows: 

Bella  S.  Abzug  (N.Y.),  Joseph  Addabbo 
(NY.).  Herman  Badlllo  (N.Y.i.  Nick  Besjich 
(A]ask.i).  Mario  Bias;?!  (N.Y.t.  Jonathan 
Bingham  (N.Y.t.  Prank  Bri\sco  (NY.t.  Phil- 
lip Burton  (Calif  i,  James  C.  Cleveland 
(N.H.) ,  John  Conyers.  Mich.) 

R<.'nald  Dellu.Tis  (Calif.).  John  G.  Dow 
I  NY.  I.  Don  Edward.s  i  Calif.),  Ella  T,  Grassn 
iConn.).  Seymour  Halpern  iN.Y.).  Michael 
Harrington  (Mass.).  William  Hathawav 
(Maine  I.  Ken  Hechler  (\V.  Va.i.  Henrv  He!- 
stoski  ( N.J.  I . 

Louise  Day  Hicks  (Mass.),  Robert  Kasten- 
meier  (Wis),  Edward  Koch  'NY.),  Robert 
Leggett  I  Calif  ),  Spark  Matsunapa  t  Hawaii  i . 
Abner  Mikva  ini.i,  Parren  Mitchell  (Md), 
William  Mo<jrhead  (Pa.).  Claude  Pepper 
iFIa.),  Bertram  Podell  (N.Y.). 

Charles  B.  Raugel  (NY.  i,  Thomas  M.  Rees 
(Calif.),  Robert  Roe  (N.J.i.  Benjamin  Ro- 
seuthal  (N.Y. ),  Edward  Roybal  (Calif.), 
James  Scheuer  (N.Y.),  Jolin  Selberllng 
(Ohio),  Victor  Vevsev  >  Calif),  and  Lester 
Wolff   (N.Yl. 

Tlie  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  can  be  the  foundation  of  a 
desperately  nwded  Federal  program  to 
combat  the  rising  menace  of  noise;  its 
findings  and  conclusions  may  well  be  the 
basis  for  all  future  Government  action  in 
this  field.  Thus.  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
re.sponsibility  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  citizens  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  this  Office  has  all  the  tools  that 
it  needs  to  do  its  job  well. 

At  this  point,  I  am  including  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  letter 
of  June  1  to  me  outlining  the  financial 
situation  of  the  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control  and  the  Summary 
Status  Report  detailing  its  activities  a-s 
of  May  7.  1971.  I  commend  these  docu- 
ments to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

E.NVIRONMrNT.M,  PaOTECTION   AGENCY. 

Wa^hing'cn.  DC  ,  June  1    1971. 

Hon.  VVlI.LI.'VM  P    RVAN, 

VS.  Ho:t^  of  Rrprfsentatires, 
Washington,    D.C. 

De.\r  Congressman  Ryan:  In  response  to 
your  recent  letter  regarding  the  Offi.  e  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Contrul.  and  the  En- 
vironment il  Protection  Agency's  actions  m 
implementing  the  Noi.se  Pollution  Abatement 
Act  of  1970  (Title  IV.  PL  91-604).  there  is 
attached  a  "Status  Report"  describing  the 
actions  taken  to  date  and  the  plaiis  tins 
agency  Is  formulating  with  reg.ird  to  p;r,sible 
additional  legislative  authorities  now  being 
considered  In  Congress.  You  will  note  the 
final  report  will  be  presented  to  Congress 
not  later  tlian  December  1971. 
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with  regard  to  yoiu-  qtiestlon  concerning 
appropriations,  as  you  know  there  is  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  a  request  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  This  request  in- 
cludes $300,000  being  made  available  (from 
other  sources  within  the  Agency,  on  a  re- 
programing  basis)  for  the  operation  of  the 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control  for 
the  remainder  of  FY  1971;  1  e.,  until  the 
supplemental  appropriation  request  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  There  Is  contained 
in  the  btidget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  1972 
an  appropriation  request  of  $1.15  million 
dollars  for  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control  to 
meet  the  tasks  mandated  by  Congress.  This 
represents  our  best  estimate  of  the  actual 
funding  needed  in  the  time  period  ahead  for 
the  preparation  of  the  report  to  Congretis. 
and  the  undertaking  of  the  various  require- 
ments established  by  Title  IV.  PL  91-604. 
Tlils  estimate  does  not  reflect  needs  for  the 
comprehensive  noise  control  program  which 
would  be  Imijiemented  If  the  additional  leg- 
islative authorities  now  being  considered  by 
the  Coreri-ss  were  to  be  enacted.  These  are 
the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  pl.annlng 
effort  to  develop  a  five-year  pKin  and  program 
to  that  end.  This  Is  currently  underway  as 
described  In  the  Status  Report.  In  the  event 
legislation  is  enacted  Into  law  during  FY 
1972,  additional  appropriation  requests  to 
Implement  same  wUl  be  devoloj^ed,  a:'d  the 
long-term  plan  reflected  In  future  EP.\ 
bud!:;et   documents. 

We  would  apppreclate  your  submitting  the 
attached  Status  Report  and  the  information 
outlined  above  for  Inclusion  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  on  this  matter  may  include  the 
Status  Report  as  well  as  your  remarks  In 
The  Record  of  May  5.  1971. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  desire  to  provide 
you    with    continuing    Information    on    this 
subject  of  mutual  concern  and  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Graham  W.  McGowan, 
Director  of  Congressional  Affairs. 


Summary    Status  Report 
(As  of  May  7,  1971) 

OFFICE      OP      NOISE      ABATEMENT      AND      CONTROL 
ENVIRONMENTAL     PROTECTION     AGENCY 

Authority  and  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of 
Noij-e  Abaternent  and  Control,  EPA 
The  Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act 
of  1970.  Title  IV,  PL  91-604  (copy  attached 
for  ready  reference),  calls  for  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  an  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control,  and  to  conduct  therein  a 
comprehensive  study  on  noise  problems,  with 
the  objective  of  developing  and  submitting 
recommendations  as  to  any  needed  aciion  to 
the  Pre.sideni  and  the  Congress.  Included  in 
this  requirement  also  is  the  undertaking  of 
studies,  research,  demonstrations,  and  public 
hearings.  The  .^ci  .ilso  provides  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator EPA  being  consulted  by  other 
Federal  .agencies  when  they  are  undertak- 
ing— or  planning  to  undertake — activities 
which  Will  create  noise  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  either  a  nuisance  or 
otherwise  objectionable.  It  may  be  noted  this 
latter  provision  is  closely  connected  with  the 
environmental  impact-statement-review  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Administrator  EPA,  pro- 
vided for  by  PL  91-190  (the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act). 

Organization  of  effort 
Following  enactment  of  Title  rv.  PL  91- 
604.  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Administrator 
EPA  for  Planning  and  Management  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  evaluating  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  Also  considered  was  the 
relationship  of  these  requirements  with  the 
planning  for  implementation  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  Nol.se  Control  Act  of  1970 
(S-1016).  A  major  problem  was  presented  by 
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the  fact  that  neither  were  there  any  defined 
responsibilities  In  relation  to  noise  In  any 
of  the  components  transferred  to  EPA 
from  other  agencies  by  Beorganlzatlonal 
Plan  No.  3;  nor  was  there  any  major  capa- 
bility with  regard  to  noise  because  of  col- 
lateral or  Incidental  taslu  and  resjwnslbUl- 
tles.  Principal  responsibility  for  this  planning 
effort  was  assigned  to  an  official  of  EPA  who 
personally  had  considerable  experience  In 
both  technical  and  program  management 
aspects  of  noise  control  elsewhere  In  the 
Federal  Government.  This  effort  was  facili- 
tated through  consultations,  advice,  and  as- 
sistance from  experts  In  the  field  of  noise 
control  In  several  other  Federal  agencies 
(notably  the  Department  of  Defense;  the 
Department  of  Air  Force,  NASA;  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce — National  Bureau 
of  Standards). 

Sesalona  were  also  held  with  a  number  of 
recognlized  experts  In  the  civilian  oonunu- 
nlty.  Several  possible  modes  of  undertalElng 
the  fimctlons  of  the  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control  were  considered.  The  con- 
cept selected  was  to  establish  the  Office  as  a 
planning  and  a  progrfim  management  en- 
Uty  under  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Planning  and  Management  dur- 
ing the  formative  and  initial  operational 
stages;  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  nu- 
cleus which  could  be  built  upon  to  establish 
the  necessary  program  activities  and  program 
management  capabUltles,  asstmilng  either 
the  Administration's  legislative  proposal  or 
some  other  legislative  enactment  on  noise 
was  to  become  a  reality  In  this  session  of 
Congress.  Hence.  It  was  recognized  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  supj>ort  would  be 
required  of  virtually  every  element  of  EPA 
in  addition  to  the  small  staff  of  the  office. 
Specific  action-officials  were  to  be  provided 
In  such  elements  of  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator as  Assistant  Administrator  for  Re- 
search and  Monitoring;  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Standards  and  Enforcement  (Oenereil 
Counsel);  Assistant  Administrator  for  Plan- 
ning and  Management;  Deputies  for  Re- 
source Management  and  Administration;  Of- 
fice of  Public  Affairs:  and  the  Office  of  Con- 
gressional Affairs.  Such  officials  have  been 
appointed,  and  are  currently  ftinctlonlng. 

In  this  organizational  phase,  cost  esti- 
mates were  developed  which  reflected  actual 
funding  and  resource  requirements  to  ac- 
complish the  specific  tasks  associated  with 
the  implementation  of  Title  IV.  These  esti- 
mates also  Included  those  for  participation 
with  other  elements  of  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  planning  associated  with 
anticipated  new  authorities. 

Preparation  of  report  to  Congress 
The  planning  for  the  report  to  Congress 
took  Into  account  the  existence  of  the  vast 
amount  of  research  data  and  other  publi- 
cations relating  to  noise  and  noise  control. 
It  also  took  into  account  the  several  re- 
cent technical  studies  and  reports  on  noise 
as  a  problem  which  have  been  prepared  by 
other  elements  of  the  Federal  Government; 
notably  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
report.  "Noise.  Sound  Without  V;>lue"':  the 
N.\SA  report,  "Transportation  Noise";  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Technical  Ad- 
visory Board's  "The  Noise  Around  Us."  It  was 
decided  that  the  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  should  be  a  meaningful  new  addi- 
tion, rather  than  a  repetition  or  a  rephrasing 
and  restating  of  the  information  readily 
available.  Instead,  an  overview  of  existing 
knowledge  will  be  presented  (with  liberal 
references  to  the  wide  variety  of  reports  and 
data  available,  with  Identification  of  gaps 
and  needs  for  further  research)  and  a  criti- 
cal assessment  of  current  governmental  pro- 
grams (Federal,  State  and  local),  and  the 
state-of-the-art.  and  assessment  of  current 
programs  and  capabilities  to  apply  the  avail- 
able technology  to  the  control  of  noises  af- 
fecting the  individual  In  the  variety  of  en- 
vironmental situations  to  which  he  is  ex- 
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posed.  The  report  will  include  Information 
on  the  effects  of  nolae,  both  trooa  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  Tlewpointe;  Inlonaa- 
tlon  on  the  causes  and  sources  of  noise  and 
the  Impact  of  these  noise -sources  on  people 
within  their  environments;  and  a  detailed 
assessment  of  reduction  levels  which  can  be 
anticipated  over  the  next  three-to-flve  ye<U8. 
The  report  will  also  present  estimated  re- 
source requirements  for  noise  control  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Qovemment;  for  assist- 
ance to  the  States;  and  for  broad-gauge  com- 
prehensive researcli. 

Not  all  of  the  demonstrations,  exhibits, 
and  public  hearings  called  for  by  Title  IV. 
PL  91-604,  will  be  completed  by  the  time 
the  report  ts  submitted;  however,  informa- 
tion to  the  extent  possible  will  be  included 
thereon,  and  appendices  containing  detailed 
results  win  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible 
(see  also  comments  below) . 

The  report  is  accomplished  under  the 
management  of  the  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control,  utilizing  the  services  of 
Specialists  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards under  a  transfer-of-funds  arrange- 
ment; contributlo.is  of  specialists  elsewhere 
in  the  Government;  contracts  with  several 
universities  (with  particular  regard  to  effects 
of  noise  on  wildlife  and  property,  and  with 
regard  to  social,  economic,  and  legal  mat- 
ters); and  with  the  successful  bidders  from 
Industry  sources  with  knowledge  and  capa- 
bility related  to  environmental  noise  control 
and  technology.  A  complete  assessment  Is 
also  being  made  In  conjunction  with  the 
office  of  Science  and  Technology  on  the  sta- 
tus of  all  Federal  programs  relating  to  noise 
(not  solely  the  research  aspects).  Program- 
element  monitors  have  been  assigned  within 
the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control. 
Also,  a  midterm  program  review  of  progress 
on  the  development  of  the  report  will  be 
held  In  midsummer  1971  at  which  all  par- 
ticipants wUl  be  present. 

Research,  demonstratiovs,  exhibits,  and 
public  hearings 

As  Indicated  above,  a  major  effort  Is  being 
undertaken  to  investigate  the  current  state- 
of-the-art  with  regard  to  noise  control 
technology.  In  addition.  Investigations  will 
be  conducted  and  reported  on  relating  to  a 
better  means  of  establishing  statements  of 
noise  qtiallty  In  the  environment,  and  for 
the  setting  of  standards  relating  to  noise 
control.  A  critical  Investigation  of  the  re- 
search currently  being  conducted  within  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  made  In  order 
to  structure  a  comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram plan.  This  phase  of  this  activity  will 
be  undertaken  Jointly  with  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Research  and 
Monitoring,  who  has  assigned  an  "Action 
Official  •  to  support  this  task. 

A  series  of  public  hearings  dealing  with 
specific  Issues  relating  to  noise  control  and 
the  noise  problem  are  scheduled  for  summer 
and  early  fall.  These  hearings  will  include 
those  providing  an  opportunity  for  State  and 
It  cal  officials  to  present  their  views  regard- 
ing a  need  for  uniform  legislative  approaches, 
and  with  regard  to  standard-setting  and 
other  matters  of  need  for  Federal.  State,  and 
local  cooperation:  an  opportunity  for  manu- 
facturers and  acoustical  engineers  to  de- 
scribe modern  technology  relating  to  noise 
control  and  their  estimate  of  both  econom- 
ics and  technological  requirements:  and  for 
the  general  public  to  provide  Information  re- 
lating to  noise  nuisances.  Additional  oub- 
Jects  are   currently  being  considered. 

As  part  of  the  program  for  demonstrations 
and  exhibits,  a  special  group  of  summer  col- 
lege Interns  Is  being  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control.  These  high- 
ly-qualified young  people  will  be  utilized  to 
structure  a  program  which  they  will  develop 
themselves  after  having  received  a  period 
of  indoctrination  on  the  noise  problem  and 
the  methods  of  noise  control.  One  full- 
time  Staff  Member  and  a  full-time  Consult- 
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ant  have  been  hired  to  plan  for  these  ac- 
tivities, and  supervise  the  various  Eidmlnls- 
tratlve  support  requirements  necessary  lor 
their  successful  accomplishment. 

Review  of  other  Federal  agency  activities 
involving  noise 

Section  402-C,  PL  91-604,  provides  that  the 
Administrator  EPA  shall  be  consulted  by 
other  Federal  agencies  when  they  are  plan- 
ning to  undertake  actions  which  will  produce 
noise  which  the  Administrator  has  deter- 
mined to  be  a  nuisance  or  otherwise  objec- 
tionable. This  requirement  interrelates  with 
the  requirements  of  PL  91-190  regarding 
environmental  Impact  statements  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  guide- 
lines requiring  that  agencies  consult  with 
other  agencies  having  expertise  or  statutory 
responsibilities  well  In  advance  of  the  prep- 
aration and  submission  of  their  environmen- 
tal Impact  statements.  Obviously  there  Is 
an  Important  relationship  between  the  es- 
tablishment of  requirements  for  agencies 
to  consult  with  the  Administrator  EPA  re- 
garding noise  nuisances  and  ^ny  further  noise 
standards  to  be  established  by  EPA  under 
authorities  currently  being  considered  In  the 
Congress.  In  effect,  the  implementation  of 
this  requirement  affords  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  model  noise  control  program  with 
noise  standards  setting  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  series  of  consultations  have  been  sched- 
uled with  other  Federal  agencies  beginning 
the  25th  of  May  to  establish  Interim  proce- 
dures and  to  develop  a  cooperative  effort  on 
this  ImpKjrtant  assignment.  The  plan  of  ac- 
tion is  to  Insure  consistency  between  these 
requirements  and  those  relating  to  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statements.  Specialized 
bioenvironmental  and  bloacoustic  personnel 
are  currently  being  selected  to  accomplish 
this  Important  task.  In  the  Interim,  profes- 
sionals now  with  the  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control,  supplemented  by  those 
on  detail  from  other  agencies,  including  a 
member  of  the  Biomedical  Sciences  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  (who  is  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy)  are  undertaking  this  Important 
technical  and  scientific  task.  It  is  anticipated 
the  interim  gvildellnes  for  Federtd  agencies 
with  regard  to  noise  will  be  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  EPA  early  in  June. 

Scltedule  and  milestones  for  the  report 
Preliminary  program  plans  for  the  Report 
to  Congress  are  currently  being  Incorporated 
into  the  basic  planning  and  programing 
system  of  EPA.  The  preliminary  program 
plan,  as  now  approved,  calls  for  the  first 
draft  of  the  report  to  be  ready  by  mid- 
September,  with  the  final  report  being  de- 
livered in  the  latter  part  of  December  1971 
as   required  by  law. 

Pe-sonnel  status 

There  are  presently  eleven  full-time  posi- 
tions authorized  for  the  Office  of  Noise 
-Abatement  and  Control.  This  will  be  In- 
creased in  the  present  plan  to  fifteen,  ef- 
fective at  the  beginning  of  FY  1972  (July  1, 
1971 ) .  In  addition  to  the  full-time  au- 
thorizations, utilization  is  being  made  of 
the  EPA  Authorities  to  hire  consultants  and 
temporary  personnel  for  providing  the  neces- 
sary profe.sslonal  services  and  administra- 
tive staff  capabilities  for  the  preparation  of 
the  report,  and  for  other  duties  required  of 
the  office.  As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this 
summary  report,  services  of  f>ersonnel  on 
detail  from  other  Federal  departments  are 
also  being  utilized,  ar.d  8M:tlon-offlcials  have 
been  designated  by  the  various  elements  of 
the  Office  of  the  .Administrator  EPA  to  sup- 
port this  program  activity. 

There  Is  attached,  a  summary  of  the  pres- 
ent-personnel status  (Including  a  brief  de- 
scription of  responsibilities) ,  and  that  sched- 
uled for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1971. 
It  Is  emphasized  this  latter  staffing  require- 
ment assumes  that  new  legslatlon  is  in  the 
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process  of  being  enacted  but  the  program  re- 
quirements are  not  In  effect.  Personnel  and 
budget  needs  to  that  end  are  now  be- 
ing  developed   as  described  below. 

ProgTam  deveUypment  action 
A  comprehensive  planning,  programming, 
and  budget  development  effort  Is  being  un- 
dertaken at  the  present  time  to  develop  the 
Bp>eclflc  requirements  for  Implementation  of 
the  Administration's  piroposed  noise  control 
legislation,  and  other  legislative  proposals 
currently  pending  In  Congress.  This  activity 
Involves  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control,  and  those  of  the 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Planning  and 
Management  and  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Research  and  Monitoring.  Specific 
time  schedules  to  accomplish  the  various 
tasks  and  actions  needed  for  full-scale  Imple- 
mentation of  legislation  (once  enacted  into 
law  are  being  prepared  along  with  specific 
estimates  of  personnel  requirements,  and 
other  resource  needs. 

This  action  will  leeA  to  the  production  of 
the  necessary  program -change  proposals  for 
the  EPA  budget,  promptly  upon  enactment 
of  any  new  legislative  authorities.  The  pres- 
ent effort  Is  sufficiently  fiexlble  that  It  may 
be  readily  modified  to  fit  whatever  type  of 
authorities  are  actually  provided  by  the 
Congress. 

Environmental  program  activities  to  he 

inaugurated  in  the  near  future 
A  numbsr  of  activities  are  contemplated 
under  the  ^vlronmental  Protection  Agency's 
general  authorities  and  responsibilities. 
Among  the  rhore  Important  of  these  that 
will  be  initiated  In  the  neeu-  future  are — 

(a)  Preparation  and  distribution  of  an 
Information  pamphlet  on  noise  and  noise 
control  principles. 

(b)  Bibliography  on  noise — a  comprehen- 
sive bibliography  of  the  latest  reports  and 
publications  relating  to  noise  Is  being  pre- 
pared along  with  data  as  to  sources  of  free 
Information,  as  well  as  those  which  su-e  avail- 
able from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and   private  sources. 

(c)  Contact  with  professional  societies  and 
organizations  interested  in  noise.  Informa- 
tion is  being  assembled  regarding  the  various 
professional  societies  and  citizens"  groups 
who  are  interested  In  noise  and  noise  con- 
trol matters.  Information  will  also  be  ac- 
cumulated regarding  various  training  pro- 
grams, and  education  activities  and  opportu- 
nities In  noise  and  noise  control  work. 

Alvin  p.  MxTBt.  Jr. 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control. 

"Trn.E  IV — Noise  Pollction 

"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act  of 
1970". 

"Src.  402.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
establish  within  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
and  Control,  and  shall  carry  out  through 
such  Office  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  noise  and  its  effect  on  the 
public  health  and  welfare  in  order  to  (1) 
Identify  and  classify  causes  and  sources  of 
noise,   and    (2)    determine — 

'•(A)    effects   at   various   levels: 

"(B)  projected  growth  of  noise  levels  In 
urban  areas  through  the  year  2(X)0: 

"(C)  the  psychological  and  physiological 
effect  on  humans; 

"(D)  effects  of  sporadic  extreme  noise 
(such  as  Jet  noise  near  airports)  as  com- 
pared   with    constant    noise; 

"(E)  effect  on  wildlife  and  property  (In- 
cluding values) ; 

"(P)  effect  of  sonic  booms  on  property 
(Including  values) ;  and 

"(O)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  of 
interest    in    the    public    welfare. 

"(b)  In  conducting  such  Investigation,  the 
Administrator    shall    hold    public    hearings. 
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conduct  research,  experiments,  demonstra- 
tions, and  studies.  The  Administrator  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  his  recommendations 
for  legislation  or  other  action,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
tlUe. 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  Is  carrying  out  or  spon- 
soring any  activity  resulting  in  noise  which 
the  Administrator  determines  amounts  to  a 
public  nuisance  or  is  otherwise  objectiona- 
ble, such  department  or  agency  shall  consult 
with  the  Administrator  to  determine  possi- 
ble means  of  abating  such  noise. 

"See.  403.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amount,  not  to  exceed  •SO.- 
000,0(X)  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  title." 

omcE  or  NOISE  abatement  and  contkol  pe»- 

SONNEL   STATUS.    PHASES    I    AND    n    (THHOUGH 
JUNE  30,    1971) 

Acting  Director.  Conceives,  plans,  and  man- 
ages noise  program  resp>onalbUitles.  Directs 
the  professional  and  administrative  staff. 
Conducts  bloenvlronmental  and  bloacousti- 
cal  studies  and  projects.  Serves  as  principal 
Ewlvlsor  and  consultant  on  noise  to  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Planning  and  Man- 
agement, other  Assistant  Administrators, 
and  the  Administrator. 

Deputy  for  Evaluation  and  Studies.  Di- 
rects and  manages  the  noise  study  project. 
Conducts  evaluations  of  noise  problems  and 
noise  program  activities.  Resp>onsible  for 
monitoring  contract  activities  with  other 
agencies,  educational  Institutions,  and  con- 
tractors. Directs  and  supervises  staff  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  noise  study  project.  Co- 
ordinates work  of  action-officials  on  tasks  re- 
lating thereto. 

Deputy  for  Program  Development .  Directs 
and  manages  the  project  to  establish  pro- 
gram requirements  for  implementation  of 
various  new  program  responsibilities.  Par- 
ticipates, along  with  the  Director  and  the 
Deputy  for  Evaluation  and  Studies.  In  pro- 
fessional studies  and  evaluations  of  noise 
problems  and  develops  recommendations  for 
their  solutions. 

Bioacoustical  Program  Analyst.  Provides 
detailed  operations  research  and  analysis 
functions.  Responsible  for  interface  with  ac- 
tion offices  of  Deputy  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Resource  Management  on  EPA  plan, 
program,  and  budget  system  on  development 
and  analysis  of  noise  program.  Provides  scien- 
tific and  engineering  services. 

Resource  Management  Specialist.  With  the 
Bioacoustical  Program  Analyst,  performs  re- 
source management  studies.  Responsible  for 
the  planning  and  administrative  manage- 
ment of  public  hearings,  exhibits,  demonstra- 
tions, and  related  activities.  Assists  the 
Director  and  Deputies  in  management  of 
available  resources  to  meet  current  program 
requirements. 

Environmental  Technical  Data  Editor. 
Prepares  technical  data  and  reports:  moni- 
tors and  manages  work  of  consultants  and 
contractors  preparing  data  and  reports.  De- 
velops material  for  use  in  demonstrations 
and  exhibits.  Reviews  and  approves  for  ac- 
curacy and  completeness,  technical  mate- 
rials In  office.  Provides  editorial  services  for 
office  staff. 

Research  Assistant.  Provides  a  variety  of 
technical  services  to  include  literature  re- 
views and  research.  Prepares  Information  on 
scientific  and  technical  subjects  for  staff 
use.  Develops  data,  based  on  general  guidance 
from  professional  staff,  for  use  in  analysis  of 
noise  problems  and  projects.  Assists  In  prep- 
aration and  assembly  of  data  to  be  used  In 
reports  and  publications. 

Secretary,  Stag  Assistant:  Secretaries,  and 
Clerk-Typists.  Provide  administrative  staff 
support  and  services,  including  preparation 
of  correspondence,  reports  and  technical 
data.  Perform  a  wide  variety  of  admlnlstra- 
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tlve  services,  such  as  referral  of  requests  for 
assistance  or  information,  response  to  rou- 
tine inquiries,  etc. 

DETAIL  PERSONNEL FKOM   OTHEK  AGENCIES 

Bioeninronmental  En0neer  (NASA).  Re- 
view of  environmental  impact  statements 
and  noise  problems  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Environmental  Scientist  —  Biophysicist 
( USAF  \ .  Assists  in  research  studies.  Provides 
scientific  services  in  relation  to  audlology 
and  biophysics. 

CONSULTANTS    AND    TEMPORAKT    HIRE 

Environmental  Scientist.  Plans  and  partici- 
pates in  studies  and  surveys  on  public  at- 
titudes toward  noise;  assists  In  plans  tor 
public  hearings.  Provides  scientific  data  for 
use  In  reports,  and  asslts  in  analyls  of  mate- 
rial developed  In  course  of  hearings. 

Bioenvironmental  Engineer  (Acoustics). 
Assists  In  review  of  environmental  Impact 
statements,  and  other  noise  control  require- 
ments. 

Hearing  Panel  Members.  Approximately  26 
to  50  well-qualified  members  of  various  pro- 
fessions to  serve  as  hearing  panel  members. 

Student  Interna.  Approximately  100  to 
participate  in  noise  surveys  and  demon- 
strations. 

ADDmONAL     FOR     PHASE     lU AfTEK     JU1,T     1, 

1971 — Pendino    Further    LxorsLATiVE   Au- 
thorities 

Staff  Personnel 
Audiologist  Psychologist.  Assists  in  assess- 
ment of  noise  nuisance  statements.  Prepares 
information  for  use  in  developing  noiae 
standards  and  guidelines.  As  a  member  of 
multi-discipline  scientific  team,  analyzes 
and  evaluates  data  for  report*  and  recom- 
mendations. Participates  In  surveys  and 
studies.  Assists  in  preparing  research  plan 
and  in  monitoring  research  program. 

Environment  ScientUt— Noise  Control 
(One  per  Regional  Office).  Serves  as  member 
of  multl-dlscipUne  professional  team  to  an- 
alyze and  evaluate  information  developed 
for  report,  and  from  hearings;  and  makes 
recommendations.  Plan,  develop,  and  con- 
duct necessary  studies  for  criteria  technology 
documents.  Performs  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing duties. 

DrrAiL — No  ADomoNs — Stats  Same,  WrrH 
Exceptions  or  USAP  Academy  Stait  Mem- 
ber Who  Returns  to  APA  on  1  Seftkmbsi 
1971 

Consultant  and  temporary  hire  additions 
Noise   Analysis   Speclallst(s) .   To  conduct 
noise  surveys  as  part  of  exblblts  and  dem- 
onstrations. 

Note. — Student  Interns  will  be  used  until 
September/ October  1971. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  EDITORIAL 
PAGE  HAS  NEW  EDITOR 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n.LXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
metropolitan  newspapers,  has  a  new  edi- 
torial page  editor  today. 

He  is  John  McCutcheon,  a  member  of 
the  Tribune  editorial  staff  since  1940,  and 
a  man  well  recognized  in  Chicago  and 
throughout  the  Midwest  for  his  excep- 
tional ability  to  perceive  and  to  inform. 

Mr.  McCutcheon  assumes  the  title  of 
editor  upon  the  retirement  today  of 
George  Morgenstem,  a  man  who  began 
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his  highly  distinguished  newspaper 
career  in  1929  as  a  rewrite  man  for  the 
old  Chicago  Hersdd-Examiner.  Happily 
for  the  people  of  Chicago,  however.  Mr. 
Morgenstem  will  continue  to  contribute 
signed  articles  and  some  editorials  to  the 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Morgenstem  has  been  writing  edi- 
torials for  the  Tribune  since  1941.  During 
World  War  n  he  served  as  a  captain  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  later  wrote  a  book 
entitled,  "Pearl  Harbor:  The  Story  of  the 
Secret  War."  His  long  career  has  been 
studded  with  numerous  awards  and 
recognition  of  his  reportorial  skills.  His 
editorisds  have  contributed  markedly  to 
the  Tribune's  nationwide  reputation  and 
he  win  long  be  remembered  for  his  wis- 
dom and  sense  of  proportion. 

Mr.  McCutcheon  succeeds  one  of 
America's  best  journalists  and  commen- 
tators. The  Tribime  is  fortimate  to  have 
two  such  outstanding  talents  on  its  edi- 
torial staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congratulations  to 
Mr.  McCutcheon  and  my  warmest  re- 
gards to  Mr.  Morgenstem.  Each  of  them 
exemplifies  the  best  of  the  American 
journalistic  tradition.  Following  is  a  brief 
article  which  appeared  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  highUghting  the 
careers  of  these  distinguished  jour- 
nalists : 

McCutcheon  Chief  of  Editorial  Pace 

John  McCutcheon.  a  member  of  The 
Tribune  editorial  staff  since  1940  and  an  edi- 
torial writer  since  1957.  has  been  appointed 
editorial  page  editor,  effective  today. 

He  succeeds  George  Morgenstem.  who  is 
retiring  after  30  years  as  an  editorial  writer. 
Since  1963  Morgenstem  has  been  the  head 
of  The  Tribune  board  of  editorial  writers. 
He  win  continue  to  contribute  some  edito- 
rials and  signed  columns  of  comment. 

McCutcheon,  53,  Is  a  native  Chloagoan. 
His  father  was  the  late  John  T.  McCutcheon. 
the  distinguished  cartoonist  whose  work  ap- 
peared In  The  Tribune  for  many  years. 

joined     tribune     in     19«0 

The  new  editorial  page  editor  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  In  1939.  In  his  senior  year 
he  was  editor  of  the  Harvard  Crimson. 

He  started  his  professional  career  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  Chicago  City  News  Bureau  In 
July.  1939.  and  Joined  The  Tribune  editorial 
staff  in  April,  1940.  As  an  officer  In  the  Naval 
Reserve,  he  participated  In  several  major 
operations  in  the  Western  Pacific  during 
World  War  n. 

Returning  to  The  Tribune,  he  served  as  a 
reporter  until  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
a  Tribune  column,  "A  Line  O'  Type  or  Two," 
in  1951.  He  became  an  editorial  writer  In  S«3- 
tember,  1957. 

He  Is  president  of  the  Lake  Forest  Library 
Board,  a  director  and  past  president  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Chicago,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  Zoological  Society. 

GRADUATE  OF  U.   OF   C. 

McCutcheon  and  his  wife,  the  former  Su- 
zanne M.  Dart,  live  In  Lake  Forest  and  have 
two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Morgenstem.  also  a  native  Ohicagoan.  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  In 
1930  with  high  honors,  completing  his 
studies  there  on  a  part-time  basis  after  start- 
ing work  as  a  rewrite  man  for  the  old  Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner  In  February.    1929. 

At  the  Herald-Examiner  he  served  also  as 
assignment  reporter,  columnist.  Sunday  edi- 
tor and  assistant  to  the  editor  before  joining 
The  Tribune  news  staff  as  a  rewrite  man  m 
1939.  He  became  an  editorial  writer  In  1941. 
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WAS  lumna  outuh 

During  World  War  n  he  served  as  a  cap- 
tain In  the  Marine  Corps,  assigned  to  news 
operations  and  directing  combat  oorre^x>nd- 
ents  In  the  field. 

He  wrote  a  book,  published  In  1947,  under 
the  title  of  "Pearl  Harbor:  The  Story  of  the 
Secret  War."  It  attracted  wide  attention.  He 
won  The  Tribune's  Edward  Scott  Beck  award 
In  1956  for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  15th 
anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  In  1966  won 
a  second  Beck  award  for  his  handling  of  a 
special  section  of  The  Tribune  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Morgenstem  was  married  to  the  late  Mar- 
cla  Winn,  a  Tribune  writer,  and  they  had  two 
daughters.  His  home  Is  In  Lake  Forest. 


DATRAN  BUILDING  NEW  DIGITAL 
NETWORK 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Federal  Commimications 
Commission,  in  a  landmark  decision, 
opened  up  competition  in  the  sale  of  spe- 
cialized communication  services.  Datran 
Corp.,  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of  our  Dal- 
las-based University  Computing  Corp., 
was  selected  as  one  of  these  new  special- 
ized carriers.  The  Datran  operation, 
which  will  offer  a  switched,  all  digital 
network  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
transmission  of  computer  data,  is  a  rev- 
olutionary breakthrough  in  the  field  of 
communications. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
David  H.  Poster,  Datran  has  devised  a 
plan  for  taking  full  advantage  of  recent 
advancements  in  our  computer  technol- 
ogy. Computers  are  capable  of  storing 
and  processing  vast  amounts  of  useful 
information.  In  the  past  we  have  been 
imable  to  utilize  these  computers  fully 
because  of  inadequate  means  for  trans- 
mitting this  information  from  one  com- 
puter to  another.  To  send  data  from  a 
computer  in  Los  Angeles  to  a  computer 
in  New  York  for  processing  involved  a 
slow  and  complex  mechanical  operation 
using  conventional  telephone  lines.  Tele- 
phone lines  are  designed  to  carry  the 
human  voice  by  a  series  of  analog  sig- 
nals. Computers  send  messages  by  digital 
signals.  Therefore,  to  transmit  computer 
messages  over  a  telephone  line  necessi- 
tates a  complicated  conversion  of  digital 
signals  to  analog  signals  at  Los  Angeles 
terminal  and  then  reconversion  from 
analog  to  digital  at  the  New  York  ter- 
minal. Thus  the  main  problem  with  cur- 
rent data  transmission  techniques  has 
been  the  lack  of  speed. 

Because  of  interference  on  conven- 
tional telephone  lines  and  the  complexity 
of  the  conversion  process  there  tends  to 
be  a  high  frequency  of  error  in  this  kind 
of  transmission.  Studies  have  shown  er- 
ror as  high  as  one  in  every  10,000  bits  of 
information  transmitted. 

The  Datran  system  has  been  designed 
to  improve  both  speed  and  accuracy.  A 
coast-to-coast  microwave  transmission 
network  will  be  constructed  to  connect 
35  major  markets.  Since  this  transmis- 
sion network  will  operate  solely  on  digital 
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signals  the  problem  of  signal  conversion 
will  not  exist.  The  result  will  Be  direct 
transmission  from  computer  to  computer 
at  a  speed  10  times  greater  than  is  pos- 
sible with  use  of  conventional  telephone 
lines.  The  margin  of  error  will  be  reduced 
to  one  error  in  every  10  million  bits  of  in- 
formation because  there  will  be  no  static 
and  noise  from  other  analog  messages  on 
the  line  to  disrupt  the  digital  signal. 

Consumers  and  businessmen  are  going 
to  be  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  this  new 
commimications  system.  Datran  Presi- 
dent Poster  estimates  that  the  35  mar- 
kets established  in  the  initial  plan  will 
contain  56  percent  of  the  computers  in 
the  banking,  tnsursuice,  securities,  retail 
trade,  manufacturing  suid  processing  in- 
dustries. The  December  28,  1970  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  an  article 
entitled  "Instant  Information:  Coming 
Battle  for  a  10  Billion  Dollar  Market," 
outlined  the  speed  and  efiBciency  we  can 
expect  in  our  daily  business  transactions 
when  the  systems  of  Datran  and  its  com- 
petitors go  into  operation: 

Banking  and  finance.  Increasing  use  of 
bank  credit  cards  Is  changing  the  way  indi- 
viduals make  purchases  and  handle  their 
checking  accounts.  As  this  service  continues 
to  grow,  banks  may  link  their  c£>Olt>uters  to- 
gether so  that  Institutions  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  can  get  up-to-date  Information  on 
card  holders'  credit  standings. 

There  Is  talk  of  tying  all  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  together  In  a  single  network 
for  transmitting  financial  data  of  all  kinds. 
Eventually,  transferring  funds  from  one  bank 
to  another  may  be  handled  by  data  trans- 
mission. 

Retailing.  Many  food  and  department 
stores  are  making  a  big  effort  to  keep  better 
tabs  on  dally  sales.  Several  companies  are 
experimenting  with  methods  of  linking  cash 
registers  to  computers  located  at  company 
warehouses.  When  Inventories  of  goods  at  a 
store  slip  too  low,  the  computer  automati- 
cally notifies  the  warehouse  to  r^lace  them. 
E^xperts  expect  this  application  to  catch 
on  not  only  in  stores  but  at  gas  stations  and 
other  retail  outlets.  One  research  firm  pre- 
dicts that  by  the  end  of  the  decade  such 
sales-reporting  systems  will  be  Installed  In 
45.0(X)  high-volume  gasoline-service  stations. 
Health  care.  Hospitals,  nursing  homes,  doc- 
tors and  InsTirance  companies  are  expected 
to  be  large  users  of  data-transmission  serv- 
ices in  the  years  ahead.  It  may  be  possible 
to  have  Insurance  claims  processed  on  the 
spot  by  direct  links  between  the  Institution 
or  doctor  and  Insurance  companies. 

Hospital  laboratories,  and  other  medical 
facilities,  may  be  Joined  by  transmission 
lines  to  make  complicated  research  easier. 

Manufacturing.  Orders  and  billing  between 
manufacturers  and  their  regular  customers 
may  be  done  one  day  by  computers  talking 
to  computers.  Supplying  cxistomers  with  es- 
timates on  complex  orders  may  Involve  mere- 
ly having  computers  come  up  with  the  an- 
swers and  relay  them  by  phone  to  the  cus- 
tomer Engineering  data  and  new  research 
wUl  be  made  available  to  branch  plants  sim- 
ply by  dialing  the  machine  where  the  Infor- 
mation Is  stored." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Datran  Corp.  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  communications  of 
the  future.  We  are  grateful  to  farsighted 
men  like  Bernard  Strassberg  of  the  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau  and  Chairman  Dean 
Burch,  Commissioners  Bartley,  Johnson, 
Wells,  Houser,  H.  Rex  Lee,  and  Robert  E. 
Lee  of  the  FCC  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  making  it  a  reality. 
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PENDULUM  STARTS  ITS  RETURN 
SWING 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Al  Mcin- 
tosh, former  publisher  of  the  Rock 
County  Star-Herald  in  Luveme,  Minn., 
is  a  man  well  known  for  speaking  his 
piece  bluntly  and  well.  A  recent  editorial 
appearing  in  his  old  paper  bears  the  dis- 
tinct "Mcintosh  Touch,"  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  colleagues  this  as- 
sessment of  what  may  well  prove  a  swing 
back  to  sanity  on  the  part  of  the  media 
of  mass  communication : 

PENDCLtTM  STAKTS  ITS  ReTXTRN  SWING 

If  you'll  Just  be  patient,  maybe  some  sanity 
will  be  restored  to  our  pattern  of  living  and 
no  longer  will  filth  and  slime  besmirch  every 
phase  of  our  dally  lives. 

We  see  that  flicker  of  hope  that  sustains 
us. 

Maybe  the  "squares"  were  smarter  than 
the  "unsquares." 

By  the  "un-squares"  we  mean  those  pub- 
lications who  went  overboard  with  the  four 
letter  word  bit.  the  drug  culture,  the  ex- 
ploration editorially  of  subjects  long  taboo 
as  belonging  only  In  the  bedroom. 

Those  "with  it"  publications  are  feeling  It 
badly  at  the  box  office  but  the  squares  are 
doing  nicely,  financially,  thank  you. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  proclaims  Its 
greatness  while  never  deviating  from  an  ex- 
tremely liberal  "line"  had  the  greatest  linage 
loss  In  the  roster  of  the  nation's  biggest 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

This  at  a  time  when  the  conservative  New 
York  Dally  News  was  setting  new  linage  and 
profit  records. 

The  ultra  liberals  took  over  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  It  went  broke.  Life  and 
Look  publish  hosannahs  of  praise  for  the 
hippies  and  they're  in  deep  trouble.  The  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch,  the  Dallas  News,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  are  making  big  money. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
calm  and  factual,  is  making  money  hand 
over  fist  while  its  Minneapolis  counterpart, 
along  with  other  Cowles  properties.  Is  in 
financial  discomfort.  The  Minneapolis  Trlb- 
ime  and  Star  had  become  the  cheerleaders 
for  every  far  out  cause. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  our  minds.  The  news 
media  is  going  to  reap  the  whirlwind  be- 
cavise  It  has  forsaken  its  traditional  role 
of  being  an  unbiased  factual  reporter  of  the 
mortng  finger  of  history. 

Commentators  and  columnists  have  be- 
come cheerleaders  of  causes  from  slightly 
left  of  center  to  far  out   in   left  field. 

Not  since  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  has 
such  a  hatchet  Job  been  done  of  can-lng  up 
President  Nixon. 

So — It  was  a  stunning  shock  the  other  day 
when  Al  Capp.  the  acld-tongued  cartoonist, 
took  off  when  talking  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters. 

When  he  got  through,  he  received  a  stand- 
ing, cheering  ovation. 

What  had  he  said?  That  news  media  has 
ganged  up  to  make  "President  Ni.xon  and  his 
cabinet  the  most  despised  minority  in  this 
country." 

Capp  said  that  "if  a  mob  can  be  Inflamed 
to  bomb  police  stations  It  can  be  Inflamed 
to  bomb  radio  and  television  stations." 

Network  coverage  has  been  horribly  unfair, 
said  Capp. 

Some  of  the  leftist  darlings  of  the  col- 
umnists and  the  commentators  have  been 
getting  away  with  character  assassination. 
The  ovation  by  the  broadcasters  clearlv  In- 
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dlcated  that  the  Industry  doesn't  approve  of 
what  the  hired  hands  have  been  doing. 

We've  nudles  galore,  and  worse,  In  our 
moving  pictures.  There  were  some  men  of 
character  who  refused  to  be  budged  by  the 
dam  of  public  decency  "busting."  Columbia 
Pictures  never  has  produced  or  distributed 
an  X  rate  film. 

"We  do  not  criticize  those  who  have,"  said 
Sam  Jaffe,  president,  "but  audiences,  as  a 
result,  are  staying  away  In  droves,  particular- 
ly the  family  audiences.  The  whole  Industry 
Is  paying  the  price." 

Only  two  of  the  top  30  grossing  films  in 
1970  were  rated  X. 

They  may  be  "art".  In  the  Judgment  of 
sick  minds  who  wallow  In  fllth.  but  they  are 
not  profitable. 

James  Aubrey,  president  of  MGM,  said 
permissive  films  that  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful six  months  ago  aren't  profitable  any 
longer. 

Sex  Isn't  smashing  box  oflBce  records  any 
more. 

Have  patience.  The  pendulum  has  ap- 
parently started  to  swing  back  to  sanity  and 
decency. 
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"HEALTH  PROBLEMS— WHAT  CON- 
GRESS IS  THINKING."  ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  CLAIBORNE  PELL 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF   BBODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  true  sense  of  pride  that  I  today  call 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  eloquent 
address  given  by  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  Claiborne  Pell,  at  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Emma  Pendle- 
ton Bradley  Hospital.  Senator  Pell 
points  out  the  commendable  work  the 
hospital  h£is  done  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  mental  health  pro- 
gram. This  work  is  direly  needed  both  in 
my  State  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Senator  Pell  further  makes  an  appeal 
for  his  innovative  plan  to  reform  the 
present  health  system  by  providing  an 
adequate  health  care  plan. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator's  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  both 
Houses. 

A  copy  of  the  statement  follows : 
Health  Problems — What  Congress  Is 
Thinking 

Dr.  Laufer.  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, staff  and  invited  guests. 

Forty  years  ago,  our  country  was  beginning 
to  bring  itself  up  from  the  depths  of  a  severe 
depression. 

Forty  years  ago.  our  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  thrust  of  social  humanl- 
tarianlsm. 

Forty  years  ago.  the  government  was  be- 
ginning to  ready  Itself  fur  many  Important 
social  reforms,  such  as  public  service.  Jobs, 
social  security,  and  the  new  collective  bar- 
gaining laws. 

Forty  years  ago.  foreshadowing  the  hu- 
manitarian spirit  that  was  to  move  across 
the  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bradley, 
parents  of  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley,  estab- 
lished as  a  memorial  to  their  daughter  this 
fine  nonprofit  p>sychlatrlc  facility  to  assist 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

I  think  It  Is  altogether  proper  that  we 
gather  here  today  to  commend  this  fine 
humanitarian  facility. 

As  in  the  period  forty  years  ago  when 
Mr   and  Mrs.  Bradley  committed  themselves 


to  the  assistance  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  today  also  we  are  In  a  period  of 
resurgtng   humanitarian   concern. 

America  Is  tired  of  a  war  that  seems  to 
have  no  end  and  no  Justification.  America 
is  anxious  to  begin  again  a  new  thrust  of 
social  Improvement. 

There  seems  to  be  a  yearning  to  cease 
spending  our  moral  energies  in  anti-war 
exhortations  and  to  begin  again  the  orderly 
business  of  Improving  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  our  own  people. 

I  am  delighted  that,  on  the  verge  of  this 
new  burst  of  humanltarlanlsm,  Bradley  Hos- 
pital also  Is  engaged  In  a  new  thrust.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Laufer  and  his  associ- 
ates, Bradley  is  undertaking  an  effort  to  de- 
velop a  new  comprehensive  program  of  serv- 
ices for  the  citizens  of  the  East  Bay. 

I  believe  Dr.  Laufer  and  his  staff  deserve 
commendation  for  their  effort  in  attempting 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  mental  health 
program  for  the  treatment  of  children  and 
families  of  the  East  Bay  communities  of 
East  Providence,  Barrlngton,  Warren,  and 
Bristol. 

If  the  progress  Bradley  has  made  during 
the  last  40  years  In  serving  more  than  1500 
children  as  In-patients,  In  assisting  more 
than  3000  children  and  members  of  their 
families  through  its  guidance  clinic,  and.  in 
assisting  more  than  130  children  In  Us  pre- 
school program  Is  any  indication  of  the 
quality  of  service  which  will  be  provided  to 
East  Bay  communities,  then  the  citizens  of 
those  communities  will  be  particularly  well 
served. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  am  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  Importance  of  the  work  un- 
dertaken here  at  Bradley  Hospital  to  assist 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

The  learning  processes  of  young  children 
are  very  much  dependent  uf)on  their  emo- 
tional health.  And,  the  latest  statistics  tell 
us  there  are  about  'i  million  children  un- 
der 18  years  of  age  who  are  receiving  some 
service  in  a  psychiatric  facility  In  the  United 
States  each  year.  Other  statistics  tell  us  that 
10  percent  of  all  school -age  children  have 
emotional  problems  that  require  psychiatric 
assistance. 

This  relationship  between  emotional  health 
and  education  has  long  been  recognized  In 
legislation  considered  by  my  Subcommittees. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee.  I  was  particularly  proud  that 
Congress  enacted  into  law  this  past  year  my 
bill  to  extend  and  Improve  the  elementary 
and  .secondary  education  programs. 

Included  In  my  bill  Is  a  special  Title,  Title 
VT,  providing  special  education  programs  for 
handlcapjied  children  and  training  and  re- 
search programs  for  personnel  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  handicapped  children. 

This  Title  Includes  in  Its  definition  of 
handicapped  children  the  following  words: 
"Seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled, 
or  other  health-impaired  children  who  by 
reason  thereof  require  special  education  and 
related  services."  This  definition  Is  designed 
to  Insure  that  some  of  the  funds  that  are 
to  be  made  available  through  state  agencies 
would  also  be  made  available  to  assist  chil- 
dren like  those  who  are  served  here  at  Brad- 
ley Hospital. 

Under  the  authorization  of  this  Title,  a 
total  of  about  three  million  dollars  would  be 
available  here  in  Rhode  Island  for  handi- 
capped children,  including  the  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed.  Of  the  total  author- 
ization for  this  Title,  however,  the  Admin- 
istration has  requested  an  appropriation  of 
only  about  40  percent. 

.^s  a  member  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee. I  have  also  been  particularly 
proud  of  legislation  reported  by  that  Sub- 
committee to  provide  a  program  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers. 
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As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  in  Newport 
that  :s  beginning  to  get  off  the  ground  with 
the  aisi.-tance  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
program. 

A  second  program  with  which  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  concerns  itself  is  the 
work  01  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  I  know  many  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  this  hospital  have  received  excel- 
lent training  through  programs  of  psychi- 
atric residency  and  training  supported  by 
that  Institute.  I  must  note  in  this  regard. 
that  I  am  particularly  shocked  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's decision  to  cut  back  funds  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health's 
psychiatric  training  program  by  almost  $7 
million.  This  cutback  could  eliminate  sup- 
port for  about  500  potential  resident  psy- 
chiatrist-s. 

In  vie-.v  of  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly 
2.000  unfilled  budgeted  positions  for  psy- 
chiatrists in  our  country's  mental  health 
facilities,  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
reduce  funding  this  year  for  this  program 
and  possibly  to  phase  the  program  out  next 
year  ju-t  doesn't  make  sense.  I  will  sup- 
port efforts  in  the  Senate  to  restore  funding 
for  this  program. 

FULL     FUNDING     FOR     HEALTH     PROGRAMS 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  need  for  new  health  initiatives  In 
this  country.  I  have  proposed,  and  others 
have  proposed,  plans  to  provide  health  care 
benefits  to  all  citizens.  These  plans,  while 
extremely  Important  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider, need  to  be  built  upon  full  funding  of 
present  health  programs.  Unfortunately, 
psychiatric  training  is  not  the  only  health 
program  which  has  not  been  fully  funded  In 
past  years. 

Although  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  :i  member  has  authorized  over  $2 
billion  for  programs  of  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  spending  only  35 
percent  of  that  authorized  amount. 

I  believe  this  figure  is  unacceptable. 

I  believe  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  this 
country  to  begin  to  spend  Its  money  on  its 
real  national  Interests — the  fulfillment  of 
our  domestic  needs. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  most 
always  receive  close  to  the  amount  of  funds 
for  which  the  Committee  has  asked,  whUe 
the  proCTams  authorized  by  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  and  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  are  almost  never  fully  funded; 
In  fact,  sometimes  we  are  lucky  if  we  get  half. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  correct  this  im- 
balance. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  will  be  Joining 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
efforts  for  Increases  in  the  funding  of  our 
educational  and  health  programs  in  this 
Congress. 

REFORM        OF        THE       STRUCTURE       OF        HEALTH 
Care      FINANCING 

I  have  noticed  that  the  operating  budget 
for  the  Bradley  Hospital  each  year  is  begln- 
tng  to  exhibit  a  phenomenon  that  is  becom- 
ing an  annual  occurrence  of  health  institu- 
tions in  this  country — that  is.  an  increasingly 
large  operating  deficit. 

Of  course  some  of  these  deficits  could  be 
met.  In  part,  through  full  funding  of  ex- 
isting federal  health  programs.  In  the  long 
run.  however,  I  believe  adequate  support  for 
health  services  will  require  a  restructuring 
of  our  present  system  of  health  care  finance. 

.A3  some  of  you  know,  more  than  two  years 
ago.  I  made  the  initial  recommendation  that 
some  form  of  a  universal  health-care  plan 
would  be  necessary  to  stabilize  the  finances 
of  our  health-care  system. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  to  talk  about  my  plan  and  the  plans 
of  others.  Knowing  of  your  Interest  In  the 
financing  of  psychiatric  services  within  the 
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provisions  of  these  plans,  I  shall  also  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  of  the  problems  of  in- 
cluding coverage  for  psychiatric  services  In 
national  health-care  plans. 

PELL   PLAN 

First  allow  me  to  describe  my  own  plan, 
which  preceded  and  proved  to  contain  many 
of  the  elements  of  President  Nixon's  plan. 
I  say  this  because  the  Administration  adopt- 
ed the  basic  structure  of  the  bill  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  as  a  basis  for  Its 
own  bill  but  with  somewhat  less  cost  cover- 
age. However,  their  basic  principles  are  the 
same  as  mine,  although  the  Administra- 
tion's program  would  be  more  expensive  to 
the  health  consumer. 

My  bill,  unlike  the  traditional  social  se- 
curity approach  encompassed  in  the  bill  sup- 
ported by  Senators  Kennedy,  Javlts  and 
others  (and  of  which  I  am  a  co-sponsor,  too) 
is  focused  on  balancing  supply  and  demand 
in  the  health  care  marketplace  through  a 
restructuring  of  our  non-system  of  health 
care  rather  than  through  a  system  based  on  a 
national  health  Insurance  tax. 

Instead  of  funnellng  new  money  for  health 
Into  the  federal  government  through  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  tax  and  pouring  it 
out  again  to  pay  for  services  in  the  private 
sector.  I  have  proposed  eliminating  Uncle 
Sam  as  the  middleman. 

On  the  demand  side,  I  have  suggested  pay- 
ment of  health  benefits  for  consumers 
through  a  minimum  wage  approach.  I  have 
proposed  that  employers  provide  employees 
and  their  families  a  minimum  level  of  health 
benefits  as  part  of  the  payment  for  their 
labors 

These  benefits  wotild  emphasize  preventive 
services.  There  would  be  no  required  match- 
ing payments  by  the  employees.  There  would 
be  no  long  list  of  deductibles. 

Moreover,  there  would  be  no  giveaway  to 
the  private  health  Insurance  industry.  Pri- 
vate health  Insurers  would  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  direct  providers  of  services  and 
among  themselves.  An  employer  would  have 
three  options  as  to  how  he  could  provide 
health  benefits  to  his  employees.  First,  he 
could  contract  directly  with  a  health  main- 
tenance organization,  such  as  a  community 
health  care  corporation.  Or,  second,  he  could 
buy  private  health  Insurance  premiums.  Or, 
third,  he  could  provide  the  services  directly 
himself,  as  Kaiser  Industries  does. 

That  Is  how  the  services  would  be  paid  for. 
Now  how  do  we  make  certain  the  supply  of 
health  services  can  meet  this  demand? 

On  the  supply  side  I  provide  for  the  char- 
tering of  community  health  and  education 
corporations.  These  community  corporations 
are  designed  to  provide  health  services  where 
they  are  lacking  and  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  health  personnel  where  there  are 
shortages. 

You  might  try  to  conceptualize  these  com- 
munity corporations  as  a  combination  of 
the  health  maintenance  organizations  rec- 
ommended by  the  Administration  and  the 
area  health  education  centers  recoimnended 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission. 

I  put  them  In  a  corporate  form  so  there 
would  be  a  means  of  attracting  private 
funds,  which  are  sorely  needed  In  the  health 
industry,  and  to  provide  a  coherent  organiza- 
tion of  health  services  under  one  oper- 
ational umbrella  In  a  community. 

In  order  to  assure  a  proper  balance  of 
supply  and  demand  in  a  region,  and  In  order 
to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  regulation 
of  profits  in  what  is  nearly  a  monopolistic 
service  Industry,  my  bill  creates  regional 
planning  councils. 

In  contrast  to  the  Kennedy  bill  which  Is 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  my  bill 
does  not  make  changes  In  the  present  Medi- 
care program  for  the  aged  and  the  Medicaid 
program  for  the  poor.  This  Is  true  partly  be- 
cause my  bill  Is  in  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  which  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  those  programs 
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COVERAGE     OP    PSYCHIATRIC     CARE 

A  number  of  psychiatrists,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  this  hospital,  have  asked 
me  about  provisions  for  coverage  of  psychia- 
tric service  in  my  bill  and  In  the  Kennedy 
bill  of  which  I  am  a  co-sponsor. 

In  my  own  bill,  S.  703,  community  health 
care  corporations  are  required  to  be  able  to 
provide  services  for  mental  disorders  and 
outpatient  psychiatric  care.  These  services 
could  be  provided  free  of  charge  by  the  cor- 
poration to  an  individual  if  the  individual 
declares  he  does  not  have  adequate  Income 
to  pay  for  those  services,  and  If  the  health 
care  corporation  makes  the  determination 
that  such  services  are  needed.  You  might 
think  of  the  health  care  corporation  which  I 
have  proposed  as  being  a  corporate  form  of 
the  health  maintenance  organizations  that 
have  been  proposed  for  Bristol  and  Provi- 
dence. 

As  for  the  benefits  that  an  employer  has 
to  provide  to  an  employee  and  his  family, 
these  benefits  are  as  I  have  described  them — 
minimum  benefits.  That  is  to  say.  they 
presently  would  not  Include  coverage  of 
psychiatric  service.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  I  am  opposed  to  the  Inclusion  of  such 
benefits.  In  fact.  I  am  very  sympathetic  to 
the  inclusion  of  psychiatric  services  in  the 
benefit  provisions  of  national  health  care 
bills  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  which 
members  of  the  staff  of  this  hospital  have 
suggested.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  emo- 
tional problem  can  be  as  serious  an  impedi- 
ment to  good  health  as  any  physical  ailment 
might  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  early  treat- 
ment of  emotional  problems  In  some  cases 
will  result  in  the  prevention  of  more  serious 
and  more  costly  physical  health  problems 
at  a  later  stage.  However.  In  Congress  we 
face  many  difficulties  when  considering  the 
Inclusion  of  psychiatric  benefits  in  a  manda- 
tory health  benefits  program.  These  difficul- 
ties are  similar  to  the  difficulties  we  face  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  include  many 
other  types  of  health  services  in  national 
health  care  plans. 

For  example.  Just  as  it  Is  Important  that 
hospital  care  payments  for  physical  ailments 
be  limited  because  of  the  high  cost  of  hos- 
pital care,  it  would  also  be  important  that 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  reducing  the  use 
of  high  cost  Institutional  care  for  mental 
health  problems  to  that  which  Is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Also,  Just  as  It  Is  important  to  encourage 
preventive  health  care  for  physical  problems 
through  ambulatory  systems,  it  woiUd  be  Im- 
portant to  encourage  the  same  preventive 
emphasis  in  psychiatric  services  In  a  nation- 
al health  care  plan. 

Presently,  the  key  federal  program  that 
provides  any  benefits  at  all  for  psychiatric 
care — the  Medicare  Program — provides  190 
days  of  In-patient  treatment  for  psychiatric 
illness. 

I  hope  to  see  analyzed  very  closely  the  ex- 
perience of  coverage  of  this  program  in  order 
that  standards  for  the  provision  of  psychia- 
tric benefits  might  be  Included  within  the 
coverage  of  my  bill  or  Senator  Kennedy's  bill. 

I  recently  discussed  with  Dr.  Taussig  of 
this  hospital  the  need  for  including  psychi- 
atric treatment  as  a  benefit  under  any  nation- 
al health  care  plan,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  he  has  agreed  to  work  with  my  staff  in 
developing  amendments  which  would  not  be 
financially  prohibitive,  yet  would  provide  a 
minimum  level  of  psychiatric  services  which 
any  child  and  adult  may  require. 

PROSPECTS    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    ON 
HEALTH    CARE    PLANS 

A  number  of  persons  have  asked  me  what 
the  prospects  are  for  the  enactment  of  any 
of  the  national  health  care  plans  that  have 
been  proposed.  Predicting  the  course  of  ac- 
tion of  the  535  members  of  Congress  Is  a 
most  difficult  task,  to  say  the  least.  However, 
allow  me  to  venture  to  suggest  some  of  the 
goals  of  a  national  health  care  plan  on  which 
there  seems  to  exist  some  consensus. 
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A  complete  reform  of  our  health  care  sys- 
tem; 

The  provision  of  adequate  health  care 
service  to  all  citizens: 

The  creation  of  the  means  by  which  fine 
programs,  such  as  the  program  here  at 
Bradley  Hospital,  could  receive  adequate  fi- 
nancial support:  and 

An  overall  new  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  a  readjustment  of  our  real 
national  priorities — the  health  and  educa- 
tion needs  of  our  people. 

I  appreciate  having  had  this  opportunity 
to  tails  with  you  about  my  views  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  on 
Improving  our  nation's  health  care  system. 
I  congratulate  again  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  officers  and  the  stall  of  Bradley 
Hospital  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done 
In  helping  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  with  your  new 
effort  to  provide  comprehensive  services  to 
the  residents  of  East  Bay,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  passage  of  some  of  the  legislation 
I  have  discussed  will  provide  an  aid  to  you 
In  financing  these  services. 

Thank  you 


THE  NAKED  CAPITALiIST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  define  our  system  of  eco- 
nomics as  capitalism;  and  capitalism  is 
the  emotional  ploy  used  by  Communist 
propagandists  to  attack  our  system  and 
people. 

Yet  many  people  are  confused  as  from 
time  to  time  they  are  made  aware  that 
it  is  the  ultra  wealthy  and  capitalist  mo- 
nopolies who  finance  and  seek  to  propa- 
gate communism  around  the  world. 

Mr.  W.  Cleon  Skousen.  author,  lecturer, 
teacher,  former  law  enforcement  ofiBcer, 
and  former  FBI  agent,  among  other  re- 
lated professions,  and  author  of  the  best 
seller,  "The  Naked  Communist."  has  now 
written  his  latest  contribution  to  think- 
ing Americans  who  want  to  understand 
the  intricacies  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  remain  free. 

Mr.  Skousen  calls  his  newest  work 
"The  Naked  Capitalist." 

I  am  inserting  a  review  of  "The  Naked 
Capitalist"  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Thz  Naked  CAPrrAUST 

The  Naked  Capitalist  Is  the  name  of  a  new 
book  by  W.  Cleon  Skousen.  It  Is  "must" 
reading  for  anyone  who  has  the  Intellectual 
curiosity  to  find  out : 

Why  do  some  of  the  richest  people  In  the 
world  support  Communism  and  Socialism? 
Why  would  they  support  what  appears  to  be 
the  pathway  to  their  own  destruction? 

Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  the  Eastern 
Establishment,  and  if  so,  who  runs  It  and 
how  far  do  Its  tenacles  reach? 

Is  Communism  merely  a  branch  of  a  much 
bigger  conspiracy? 

Who  Is  really  running  things  In  America? 
What  Is  the  hidden,  powerful  force  that 
seems  to  control  U.S.  policies  no  matter  who 
Is  elected? 

Is  there  any  truth  to  the  charge  that 
"there's  not  a  dimes  worth  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties"? 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
oppose  foreign  giveaways.  What  is  the  hidden 
force  that  persuades  Congress  to  vote  at 
least  $10  blUlon  In  foreign  giveaways  year 
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after  year  after  year.  In  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents? 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
are  surely  In  favor  of  ferreting  out  Commu- 
nist spies  and  traitors  In  our  Government. 
What  Is  the  hidden  force  that  makes  non- 
Communists  protect  Communists  and  keep 
them  In  office,  and  also  unleashes  a  terrible 
fury  against  those  who  want  to  investigate 
and  exp>o6e  Communists?  One  famous  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  Harry  Dexter  White.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  during  World 
War  n.  When  the  FBI  Informed  the  White 
House  that  White  was  a  Soviet  agent.  White 
was  neither  fired  nor  arrested,  but  Instead 
was  promoted  to  Elxecutive  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  given  a  substantial  increase  In 
salary.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  amazed.  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.  stated  publicly 
that  President  Truman  knew  White  was  a 
Soviet  spy  when  he  made  the  appointment. 
The  question  Is.  WHY  did  the  Establish- 
ment protect  White? 

Tfie  Naked  Capitalist  Is  the  book  which  has 
the  answers  to  these  and  other  tantalizing 
questions. 

Where  Mr.  Skousen  obtained  his  facts  for 
this  remarkable  book  is  Its  most  unique  fea- 
ture. He  discovered  a  1.300-page  book  vnltten 
by  Dr.  Carroll  Qulgley  entitled  Tragedy  and 
Hope:  A  History  of  the  World  in  Our  Times, 
published  by  the  MacmlUan  Company,  New 
York,  and  by  Collier-MacmlUan  Limited. 
London,  at  $12.50.  Dr.  Qulgley  is  ciurently 
professor  of  history  at  the  Foreign  Service 
School  of  Georgetown  University  In  Wsish- 
Ington,  D.C..  formerly  taught  at  Harvard 
and  Princeton,  and  has  done  special  research 
in  the  archives  of  Prance.  Italy,  and  England. 
He  la  the  author  of  the  widely-used  college 
textbook.  Evolution  of  Civilizations.  He  is 
a  liberal  professor  with  full  Establishment 
credentials. 

More  than  that.  Dr.  Qulgley  Is  an  authority 
on  the  world's  secret  power  structure  because 
he  U  one  of  the  insiders.  He  boasts  that  he 
has  been  associated  with  many  of  the  dy- 
nastic families  of  the  super-rich.  He  writes 
approvingly  of  their  power,  influence,  and 
activities.  To  assure  his  readers  of  his  own 
unique  qualifications  for  the  writing  of  this 
book.  Dr.  Qulgley  states: 

THE  SECBET   NETWOEK 

"I  know  of  the  op>eratlon8  of  this  network 
because  I  have  studied  It  for  twenty  years 
and  was  permitted  for  two  years,  in  the 
early  1960s,  to  examine  its  papers  and  se- 
cret records.  I  have  no  aversion  to  it  or  to 
most  of  its  alms  and  have,  for  much  of  my 
life,  been  close  to  it  and  to  many  of  Its  in- 
struments. I  have  objected,  both  In  the  past 
and  recently,  to  a  few  of  its  policies  .  .  . 
but  in  general  my  chief  difference  of  opinion 
is  that  it  wishes  to  remain  unknown,  and  I 
believe  its  role  in  history  is  significant 
enough  to  be  known." 

In  other  words.  Dr.  Qulgley  Is  one  of  those 
on  the  inside  of  the  "network",  and  his  chief 
disagreement  with  his  associates  Is  that  he 
wants  to  tell  what  the  "network"  Is  doing, 
and  the  others  want  to  remain  secret.  Hence 
the  book.  Tragedy  and  Hope,  In  which  Dr. 
Qulgley  "tells  all",  thereby  exposing  one  of 
the  best-kept  secrets  In  the  world.  The 
"Hope"  in  the  title  represents  the  man-made 
millennium  of  a  coUectlvlst  one-world  so- 
ciety which  the  world  will  enjoy  when  the 
"network"  achieves  Its  goal  of  ruling  the 
world.  He  says  the  "network"  already  has 
such  power  and  Influence  that  it  is  now  too 
late  for  the  little  people  to  turn  back  the 
tide.  All  who  resist  represent  the  "Tragedy." 
He  urges  us  not  to  fight  the  noose  which  Is 
already  around  our  necks,  because  If  we  do 
we  will  only  choke  ourselves  to  death. 

Dr.  Quigley  is  one  of  those  verbose  college 
professors  who  never  use  five  words  if  they 
can  say  the  same  thing  In  twenty,  and  who 
never  use  a  monosyllabic  word  if  a  poly- 
syllabic word  will  do  Just  as  well.  Hence  the 
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1.300  pages  of  Tragedy  and  Hope.  Hardly 
anyone  hais  the  time  to  wade  through  all 
those  words.  What  Cleon  Skousen  has  done 
Is  to  extract  the  significant  jiassages  which 
tell  the  purposes,  personnel,  and  program 
of  the  network  of  super-rich  capitalists  who 
are  aiding  and  abetting  Communism  and 
Socialism,  and  then  fill  In  a  few  extra  histori- 
cal facts  which  put  the  whole  picture  In 
proper  perspective. 

The  Naked  Capitalist  absolutely  cannot  be 
refuted  because  It  Is  based  directly  on  the 
words  of  a  liberal  Elstabllshment  historian 
who  for  years  has  been  one  of  the  boys.  Dr. 
Quigley  names  names,  dates  and  places  be- 
cause he  believes  that  the  network  control 
Is  now  so  complete  that  the  tide  cannot  be 
reversed — and  probably  also  because,  being 
privy  to  so  much  hitherto  unpublished  In- 
formation, he  couldn't  resist  the  temptation 
to  write  a  book  and  reap  the  fame  and 
profit  of  his  Inside  information. 

As  the  baseball  ushers  cry  when  yon  go 
Into  a  game.  "Get  your  progrram  herei  You 
can't  tell  who's  playing  without  the  name 
and  number  of  the  players!"  Here  are  the 
Elstabllshment  secrets  which  Dr.  Quigley 
reveals : 

1.  Who   Runs   The   Establishment: 

The  greatest  value  of  Tragedy  and  Hope 
is  that  it  constitutes  a  bold  and  boastful  ad- 
mission by  one  on  the  Inside  of  the  E^stab- 
Ushment  that  there  actually  exists  a  rela- 
tively small  but  powerful  group  which  has 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  choke-hold  on  the 
affairs  of  America  and  Europe.  Dr.  Qulgley 
Identified  this  group  as  the  "International 
bankers,"  men  who  are  quite  "different  from 
ordinary  bankers  In  distinctive  ways:  they 
were  cosmopolitan  and  International;  they 
were  close  to  governments  and  were  particu- 
larly concerned  with  questions  of  government 
debts  .  .  :  they  were  almost  equally  devoted 
to  secrecy  and  the  secret  use  of  financial  In- 
fluence In  political  life.  These  bankers  came 
to  be  called  'International  bankers'  and,  more 
particularly,  were  known  as  'merchant  bank- 
ers' in  England,  'private  bankers'  in  Prance, 
and  'investment  bankers'  In  the  United 
States." 

Of  course,  as  Mr.  Skousen  points  out.  no 
small  group  could  wield  such  gigantic  power 
unless  people  in  all  walks  of  life  were  "In 
on  the  take"  and  willing  to  knuckle  doven 
to  the  ruthless  bosses  behind  the  scenes. 
The  network  has  succeeded  in  building  Its 
power  structure  by  using  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  money  to  manipulate,  intimidate, 
and  Influence  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Dr.  Qulgley  shows  that  the  core  of  control 
Is  In  the  financial  dynasties  of  Europe  and 
America  who  have  exercised  political  control 
through  the  formation  of  International  fi- 
nancial combines.  TTiese  monopoly  money 
dynasties  learned  the  elementary  lesson  that 
all  governments  must  have  sources  of  rev- 
enue from  which  to  borrow  In  times  of  emer- 
gency. By  providing  such  funds  the  Interna- 
tional bankers  could  make  both  kings  and 
democratic  leaders  tremendously  subservient 
to  their  will.  Quigley  names  who  they  are. 
He  tells  how  they  hid  the  extent  of  their 
immense  wealth  from  the  public  by  keep- 
ing their  firms  unincorporated,  usually  part- 
nerships, offering  no  shares,  no  reports,  and 
usually  no  advertising. 

Dr.  Quigley  traces  the  Immense  power  and 
control  exercised  by  the  Rothschilds,  the 
Bank  of  England,  J  P.  Morgan,  and  the 
Rockefellers.  By  1900,  according  to  Dr. 
Qulgley,  "the  influence  of  these  business 
leaders  was  so  great  that  the  Morgan  and 
Rockefeller  groups  acting  together,  or  even 
Morgan  acting  alone,  could  have  wrecked  the 
economic  system  of  the  country." 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  American  economy  had  become  so  dy- 
namic that  the  major  banking  dynasties 
found  It  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain 
a  tight  control.  Purthermore.  their  control 
was  being  challenged  as  a  major  political 
Issue  In  national  elections.  So  the  Morgan 
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and  Rockefeller  dynasties  decided  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  monopoly  control  over  finance 
estabUshed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  that  Is, 
a  privately  controlled  institution  which  hMl 
the  appearance  of  an  official  goTemment  in- 
stitution. The  result  was  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  originally  plotted  in  a  secret  meet- 
ing on  Jekyl  Island  In  IBlO  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Morgan  and  Rockefel- 
ler banks.  The  Federal  Baserve  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Nelson 
Aldrlch,  grandfather  of  OoTemor  Nelson 
Aldrlch  RockefeUer.  The  original  bill  failed 
because  Aldrlch  was  too  closely  connected 
with  Morgan  and  WaU  Street. 

The  Morgan-Rockefeller  group  then  real- 
ized they  had  to  have  Democratic  backing  in 
order  to  erase  the  Wall  Street  taint  of  the 
bill.  The  opportunity  presented  Itself  during 
the  election  of  1912.  Desperate  to  defeat  Pres- 
ident William  Howard  Taft  (who  opposed  the 
Aldrlch  bill).  Wall  Street  poured  funds  into 
the  campaigns  of  both  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  order  to  split  the  Re- 
publicans and  assure  the  election  of  Wilson. 

The  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  and  mysterious  com- 
bines In  the  country.  Some  of  It  was  founded 
In  1913.  It  has  successfully  resisted  every  at- 
tempt to  conduct  an  audit  of  Its  affairs.  Its 
most  recent  political  activity  was  to  manip- 
ulate the  Interest  rates  during  1970  to  the 
highest  In  100  years  which  quickly  caused 
a  recession.  This  was  blamed  on  the  Repub- 
licans, and  Insured  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
crat Congress.  When  David  Kennedy,  the 
Nixon  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  asked 
about  the  credit-tightening  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  he  replied:  "It's  not  my  Job 
to  approve  or  disapprove.  It  Is  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve." 

2  How  the  Tax-Exempt  Foundations  are 
the  Base  of  Operations : 

Dr.  Qulgley  tells  of  the  panic  the  Estab- 
lishment went  into  at  the  formation  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Tax- 
Exempt  Foundations  In  1953  with  Congress- 
man Carroll  Reece  of  Tennessee  as  chairman. 
In  substance.  Dr.  Quigley  admits  the  truth  of 
the  excellent  book  by  Rene  A.  Wormser  called 
Foundations:  Their  Power  and  Influence 
which  detailed  the  facts  about  foundations 
as  uncovered  by  the  Reece  investigation. 
Here  are  some  criticisms  of  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations given  In  the  Wormser  book: 

(a)  How  they  Interlock  into  a  monolithic 
monopoly  of  power  to  cany  out  globalist 
policies. 

( b )  How  they  develop  an  elite  corps  of  so- 
cial engineers  with  a  compulsive  drive  to 
"remake  the   world"  along  Socialist  lines. 

(c)  How  the  foundation-sponsored  Kinsey 
report  was  deliberately  designed  as  an  attack 
on  Judaic-Christian  morality. 

(d)  How  they  lmjx>rted  a  Swedish  Social- 
ist to  produce  a  study  on  the  American  Ne- 
gro which  has  been  used  to  Justify  revolu- 
tionary activities. 

(e)  How  they  use  the  ultimatum  "con- 
form or  no  grant"  to  subvert  and  control 
American  education. 

(f)  How  they  finance  and  promote  Social- 
ist textbooks. 

(g)  How  they  push  Rhodes  scholars  Into 
Government  service. 

(h)  How  they  produce  history  books  which 
keep  Americans  from  lesiming  the  truth. 

(1)  How  they  promote  the  United  Nations 
as  the  home  base  for  the  Socialist-Com- 
munist coalition. 

Dr.  Qulgley  explains  why  the  Reece  investi- 
gation did  not  have  the  impact  it  should 
have  had:  "It  soon  became  clear  that  people 
of  Immense  wealth  would  be  unhappy  If  the 
Investigation  went  too  far  and  that  the  'moat 
respected'  newspapers  in  the  country,  closely 
allied  with  these  men  of  wealth,  would  not 
get  excited  enough  about  any  revelation  to 
make  the  publicity  worthwhile,  in  terms  of 
votes  or  campaign  contributions." 

The  Naked  Capitalist  brings  the  antl- 
Amerlcan  activities  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
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up  to  date.  Under  Paul  O.  Hoffman,  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
trustee  for  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, the  Ford  Foundation  financed  a  film 
to  whitewash  the  Ccsnmunlst  connections 
of  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  Under  McOeorge 
Bundy,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  poured  vast 
funds  into  the  "Black  Revolution",  includ- 
ing men  affiliated  with  the  W.E3.  DuBols 
Clubs  and  R.A.M.,  $50,000  to  LeRol  Jones 
(author  of  a  vulgar  an tl- white  play  called 
The  ToiUt) ,  $476,000  to  the  anti-white  racist 
organization  CORE,  and  $508,500  to  the 
"Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty"  which 
was  a  Walter  Reuther  scheme  to  unionize 
welfare  and  GEO  recipients. 

3.  How  The  Establishment  Helped  Give 
China  to  the  Communists : 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee In  16  volumes  of  hearings  documented 
beyond  any  doubt  that  China  was  lost  to 
the  Communists  by  the  deliberate  actions  of 
a  group  of  academic  experts  on  the  Far  East 
and  Communist  fellow  travelers  whose  work 
was  controlled  and  coordinated  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations. 

Dr.  Qulgley  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
China  story.  He  says:  "The  Influence  of  the 
Communists  In  IPR  Is  well  established,  but 
the  patronage  of  Wall  Street  is  less  well 
known."  He  shows  how  the  IPR  money  came 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  and  specific  Wall  Street 
Interests,  adding.  "The  financial  deficits 
which  occurred  each  year  were  picked  up  by 
financial  angels,  almost  all  with  close  Wall 
Street  connections."  including  Frederick 
Vanderbllt  Field,  Thomas  Lament,  the  sen- 
ior head  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  and 
his  son.  Corliss  Lament. 

Dr.  Qulgley.  In  talking  about  the  loss  of 
China,  admits  the  thesis  of  the  great  book 
by  John  T.  Flynn,  While  You  Slept,  who  was 
the  first  to  expose  how  the  leading  book 
review  journals  are  loaded  to  aid  the  Com- 
munists. Dr.  Qtilgley  states  "It  is  also  true 
that  this  group,  from  Its  control  of  funds, 
acEulemlc  recommendations,  and  research 
or  publication  opportunities,  could  favor 
persons  who  accepted  the  established  con- 
sensus and  could  Injure,  financially  or  In 
professional  advancement,  persons  who  did 
not  accept  It.  It  Is  also  true  that  the  estab- 
lished group,  by  Its  Infiuence  on  book  re- 
viewing In  The  Nev)  York  Times,  the  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Saturday  Review,  a  few  mag- 
azines, including  the  'liberal  weeklies,"  and 
in  the  professional  journals,  could  advance 
or  hamper  any  specialist's  career.  It  is  also 
true  that  these  things  were  done  In  the 
United  States  In  regard  to  the  Far  East  by 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  that  this 
organization  had  been  Infiltrated  by  Com- 
munists, and  by  Communist  symfMthlzers, 
and  that  much  of  this  group's  Influence 
arose  from  Its  access  to  and  control  over 
the  fiow  of  funds  from  foundations  to 
scholarly  activities." 

4.  The  Role  of  the  CFR  to  the  Establish- 
ment: 

Dr.  Quigley  describes  the  CouncU  on  For- 
eign Relations  as  one  of  several  "front"  or- 
ganizations set  up  by  the  inner  group  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  Its  conspiratorial 
schemes.  Dr.  Qulgley  explains  more  specifi- 
cally that  the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations 
"was  a  front  for  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company." 
Some  Idea  of  the  Influence  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  74  CFR  members  to  the 
American  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Francisco  in  1945,  toclud- 
ing  Alger  Hiss  (Communist  spy) ,  Harry  Dex- 
ter White  (Soviet  agent) ,  Owen  Lattlmore  ("a 
conscious,  articulate  Instrument  of  the  So- 
viet international  conspiracy") ,  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy  (formerly  head  of  the  RockefeUer 
Chase-Manhattan  Bank),  Harold  Stassen, 
Nelson  RockefeUer,  John  Foster  Dulles. 
PhUlp  Jessup  and  Dean  Acheson. 

Internationally,  the  CFR  is  toterlocked 
with  the  BUderbergers.  the  Pugwash  Con- 
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ferences,  the  English-Speaking  Union,  the 
PUgrlms  Society,  and  the  Rotmd  Table. 
Within  the  United  States,  CFR  members  are 
toterlocked  with  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  the  Foreign  PoUcy 
Association,  the  World  Affairs  OoimcU,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development.  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council.  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Goals.  American  Assembly.  National 
Planning  Association,  and  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

6.  How  the  Establishment  Controls  the 
Universities: 

Dr.  Qulgley  explains  in  detaU  how  for  gen- 
erations the  totemational  financiers  have 
dominated  American  universities  through 
their  control  of  university  endowment 
money.  He  tells  how  Columbia  University  was 
dominated  by  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company, 
and  "Its  president.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
was  Morgan's  chief  spokesman  from  ivied 
halls."  Butler  once  said,  "The  world  Is  di- 
vided toto  three  classes  of  people:  a  very 
smaU  group  that  makes  things  happen,  a 
somewhat  larger  group  that  watches  things 
happen,  and  the  great  multitude  which  never 
knows  what  happened."  Dr.  Quigley  gives 
many  examples  of  how  the  toternatlonal 
bankers  placed  their  men  as  presidents  of 
leadtog  universities,  including  the  placement 
of  Dwlght  Eisenhower  as  president  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Columbia  University  was  the  tatellectual 
rostrum  of  the  father  of  Progressive  Educa- 
tion, John  Dewey,  and  his  favored  disciples. 
WUllam  H.  Kilpatrlck.  Harold  O.  Rugg.  and 
George  S.  Counts,  author  of  Dare  the  Schools 
BuUd  a  New  Social  Order?  which  urged 
teachers  to  "deliberately  reach  for  power  and 
then  make  the  most  of  their  conquest." 

6.  Establishment  Influence  on  the  Election 
of  Presidents: 

Dr.  Qulgley  teUs  how  and  why  the  Estab- 
lishment was  determined  to  defeat  and  de- 
stroy Barry  Goldwater  In  1964.  unleashing  a 
torrent  of  rage  against  him  with  such  epi- 
thets as  "extremist."  "racist,"  "atomic 
bomber."  "trigger  happy."  "warmonger."  and 
"psychologically  unflt." 

Dr.  Qulgley  tells  how  the  international  fin- 
anciers manipulated  the  nomination  of 
Dwight  Elsenhower  at  the  RepubUcan  Na- 
tional Convention  In  1962.  As  Qulgley  ex- 
plains, "The  lower-mlddle-class  groups  had 
preferred  Senator  Taft  as  their  leader.  Elsen- 
hower, however,  had  been  preferred  by  the 
eastern  establishment  of  old  Wall  Street.  Ivy 
League,  semi-aristocratic  AnglophUes  whose 
real  strength  rested  In  their  control  of  east- 
ern flnanclal  endowments,  operating  from 
foundations,  academic  halls,  and  other  tax- 
exempt  refuges." 

Dr.  Qulgley  explains  Establishment  sup- 
port of  John  F.  Kennedy  like  this:  "Kennedy, 
despite  his  Irish  CathoUcism,  was  an  Estab- 
lishment flgure.  This  did  not  arise  from  his 
semi -aristocratic  attitudes  or  his  Harvard 
connections.  .  .  .  These  helped,  but  John  Ken- 
nedy's introduction  to  the  Establishment 
arose  from  his  support  of  Britain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  father.  In  the  critical  days  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  London  In  1938-40.  His 
acceptance  into  the  English  Establishment 
opened  Its  American  branch  as  well." 

In  describing  the  Communist  sympathizers 
and  fellow  travelers  who  took  over  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration, Dr.  Qulgley  says:  "It  mxist  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  power  that  these  energetic 
leftwlngers  exercised  was  never  their  own 
power  or  Communist  power  but  was  ulti- 
mately the  power  of  the  international  flnan- 
clal coterie." 

7.  The  Influence  of  CecU  Rhodes: 

The  great  and  lasting  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lishman. Cecil  Rhodes,  who  had  the  money 
to  propagandize  for  the  strange  Ideas  he  be- 
lieved In,  is  spelled  out  in  detail  by  Dr.  Quig- 
ley: "In  the  middle  of  the  18908  Rhodes  had  a 
personal  Income  of  at  least  a  mUllon  pounds 
sterling  a  year  (then  about  $6,000,000)  which 
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was  spent  so  freely  for  his  mysterious  pur- 
poses that  he  was  usually  overdrawn  on  his 
account.  .  .  .  These  purposes  centered  on  his 
desire  to  federate  the  EngUsh-spealclng  peo- 
ples and  to  bring  all  the  habitable  portions 
of  the  world  under  their  control.  For  this 
purpose  Rhodes  left  part  of  his  great  for- 
tune to  found  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  at 
Oxford. . . ." 

Rhodes  formed  a  secret  society  called  the 
"Circle  of  Initiates."  along  with  other  fronts 
for  those  who  were  not  on  the  Inside.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Quigley,  "The  power  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Rhodes-Mllner  group  In  British 
Imperial  affairs  and  in  foreign  policy  since 
1889,  although  not  widely  recognized,  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated."  For  example.  Dr. 
Quigley  goes  on  to  show  how  this  group 
dominated  the  London  Times  from  1890  to 
1912  and  "has  controlled  It  completely  since 
1912  (except  for  the  years  1919-1922)." 

What  we  caU  the  Eastern  Establishment 
is  the  American  branch  of  the  Rhodes  orga- 
nization. J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  was  the 
inner  core  of  command,  and  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  its  principal  front.  The 
Eastern  Establishment  extended  Its  Influence 
in  the  press  in  the  same  way  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Rhodes  group  did  in  England. 
According  to  Dr.  Quigley,  "The  American 
Branch  of  this  English  Establishment'  ex- 
erted much  of  its  influence  through  five 
American  newspapers  (the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  la- 
mented Boston  Evening  Transcript)." 

Dr.  Quigley  also  shows  how  the  Establish- 
ment reached  out  to  control  the  leftwlng 
press  as  well.  He  names  the  Wall  Street  for- 
tunes which  established  the  New  Republic, 
and  saj-s  that  "the  original  purpose  for  es- 
tablishing the  paper  was  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  the  progressive  Left  and  to  gvilde  it 
quietly  in  an  Anglophile  direction.  .  .  This 
latter  task  was  entrusted  to  .  .  Walter  Upp- 
mann  .  .  .  the  authentic  spokesman  in  Amer- 
ican journalism  for  the  Establishments  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  international 
affairs. " 

8.  The  One  Thing  the  Establishment  Fears: 

Dr.  Quigley  describes  the  conflict  between 
grassroots  Americans  and  the  Establishment 
as  "the  Midwest  of  Tom  Sawyer  against  the 
cosmopolitan  East  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Com- 
pany, of  old  Slwash  against  Harvard,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  against  the  Washington 
Post  or  the  New  York  Times  .  . "  He  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  where  the  real  power  centers 
are. 

Dr.  Quigley  admits  that  nothing  panics  the 
International  Establishment  like  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  threatened  exposure.  Whenever  the 
public  became  somewhat  aware  of  the  con- 
spiratorial processes,  the  vast,  interlocking 
power  structure  of  the  whole  London-Wall 
Street  combine  Immediately  shifted  Into  high 
gear  to  cover  up  their  agents  and  their  tracks. 

This  is  why  the  Establishment  has  vi- 
ciously attacked  nearly  every  Congressional 
investigation.  Oongreslonal  hearings  are  the 
best  sources  of  unvarnished  truth  we  have 
had  In  America  In  the  last  35  years.  The  Es- 
tablishment turned  all  their  heavy  guns 
against  Democrat  Congressman  Martin  Dies, 
Republican  Congressman  Carroll  Reece,  Dem- 
ocrat Senator  Pat  McCarran,  and  Republican 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  because  they  were 
opening  up  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  for 
the  American  people  to  see. 

The  Americskn  people  had  been  nationally 
alerted  to  the  fact  of  Communist  infiltration 
of  our  Government  by  the  Alger  Hiss  convic- 
tion In  1950,  and  to  the  fact  that  our  boys 
were  sent  off  to  fight  no-wln  wars  in  which 
the  Communists  had  privileged  sanctuaries 
by  the  Korean  War  of  1950-52.  By  the  time 
of  the  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba  In  1969, 
nearly  everyone  knew  something  had  to  be 
terribly  wrong  at  the  top. 

Unfortunately,  the  Establishment  counter- 
offensive  spearheaded  by  the  Reuther  Mem- 
orandum  and   the   P^ilbrlght    Memorandum 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  been  very  successful  In  intimidating 
American  citizens  from  taking  action  and 
spreading  information. 

However,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
in  the  number  of  Informed  patriots.  They  are 
the  true  "Hope"  of  the  country.  In  1964,  27,- 
000,000  of  them  proved  that  they  could  resist 
Intimidation  and  Insult  of  every  vicious  kind, 
and  still  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  their 
convictions.  Events  since  1964  have  surely 
greatly  increased  this  number. 

\V.  Cle^n  Skousen  is  the  author  of  a  best- 
seller a  decade  ago  called  The  Naked  Com- 
munist. It  is  still  oi.e  of  the  best  books  In 
print  on  the  subject  of  Communism.  A  former 
high  FBI  official,  a  former  Chief  of  Police  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  now  a  professor  at  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  and  editor  of  the  lead- 
ing police  magazine,  Mr.  Skousen  has  a  record 
of  reliability  and  dedicxtion  which  fe*-  can 
match.  In  The  Naked  Capitalist,  he  has  given 
us  a  tovjl  to  dj  the  job 

Exposure  is  our  greatest  weapon  against 
the  enemy  that  .seeks  to  destroy  American 
freedom  and  Independence.  Buy  and  read  The 
Naked  Cap.taList — and  persuade  all  your 
friends  to  do  likewise. 


June  2,  1971 


THE  LATE  AND  LAMENTED  FLOR- 
ENCE FENLEY— A  DISTINGUISHED 
HISTORIAN 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  Florence  Fenley,  of  Uvalde,  Tex., 
passed  away.  A  descendent  of  a  noted 
frontier  Texas  family,  she  lived  a  full  life 
which,  among  other  things,  was  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  frontier  history.  In 
that  respect  she  was  preeminent.  Except 
for  her  alertness  and  dedication  many 
significant  names  and  events,  which  fig- 
ured prominently  in  the  history  of  the 
Southwest,  would  have  gone  unrecorded. 
Her  contributions  was  truly  invaluable. 

While  her  pen  has  been  stilled  and  her 
voice  silenced  by  death,  both  the  spirit 
and  the  writings  of  Florence  Fenley  will 
live  on  and  on.  to  be  read  and  enjoyed 
by  generations  of  the  future. 

Florence  Fenley  was  a  woman  of  the 
soil,  of  the  sagebrush,  of  remote  spots  in 
the  brush  country,  about  which  she  wrote 
so  brilliantly.  She  knew  the  smell  of  sad- 
dle leather,  the  loneliness  of  the  coyote's 
howl,  the  crackle  of  the  campfire,  the 
cowboy's  yodel,  and  the  sacrifices  and 
heroism  of  those  stalwart  people  who 
braved  the  frontier.  Her  firsthand 
knowledge  of  hitherto  imrecorded  events 
seemed  inexhaustible. 

This  distinguished  lady  left  her  mark 
indelibly.  But  she  is  gone  and  thousands 
will  mourn  her  passing  and  revere  her 
memory.  To  me  she  was  a  valued  per- 
sonal friend,  to  be  remembered  for  her 
strong  character,  her  warmth  and  her 
delightful  personality.  Above  all,  she  was 
a  truly  great  American,  who  loved  her 
coimtry  and  its  institutions.  She  typified 
the  very  best  in  womanhood  and  the  fin- 
est of  old-fashioned  patriotism.  She  was 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  community 
where  she  lived,  and  dedicated  her  every- 
day life  to  the  well-being  of  her  friends 
and  associates. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article   written  by  Harry  Hornby,  Jr., 


publisher  of  the  Uvalde  Leader-News, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  30  issue  of 
that  publication.  It  follows : 

Old  Teails  Come  to  End  for  F^orxngx 

Fen  LET 

(By  Harry  Hornby,  Jr.) 

The  full,  active  life  of  Southwest  Texas' 
best  known  chronicler  of  early  day  residents 
and  events  ended  Thursday  morning  when 
Florence  Fenley  died  at  Uvalde  Memorial 
Hospital  of  a  heart  attack.  The  previous  Sat- 
larday  Florence,  working  In  the  yard  of  her 
Uvalde  residence,  fell  and  broker  her  hip. 
She  was  operated  on  Monday  morning  and 
Tuesday  was  able  to  sit  on  the  side  of  her 
bed  where  her  many  friends  found  her  In 
good  spirits.  The  heart  attack  claimed  her 
life  in  a  few  hours. 

For  over  40  years  Florence  had  been  asao- 
clated  with  The  Leader-News  writing  about 
her  cherished  pioneer  resident  friends 
throughout  the  area.  In  more  recent  years 
she  also  wrote  the  popular  column  "Old 
Trails"  which  carried  her  outspoken  opin- 
ions on  local,  area  and  national  events  based 
on  her  experiences  as  State  Representative 
from  1941  to  1946,  her  service  as  a  leader  In 
the  Texas  Women's  Press  Association  which 
she  had  served  as  president,  and  in  her  con- 
tinuing  acquaintance   with   public   oflScials. 

Florence  was  a  statuesque,  handsome  wcHn- 
an  whose  demeanor  left  no  doubt  she  would 
not  retreat  from  any  obstacle  which  her  long 
Ufe  In  the  ranch  country  bore  out  with  her 
raising  a  family,  riding  horseback  in  her 
work  and  successfully  making  a  career  as  a 
writer.  Her  articles  In  the  Texas  Cattleman, 
Texas  Sheep  &  Goat  Raisers'  Magazine,  The 
Leader-News  and  her  books  had  become  clas- 
sics in  her  lifetime. 

She  was  recognized  among  Texas  cattle 
businessmen,  being  n;imed  Sweetheart  of  the 
Cowboy's  International  Association  as  well 
as  Wagon  Boss  She  was  also  elected  Sweet- 
heart of  the  Old  Trail  Driver's  Association. 

When  I  succeeded  my  father  as  publisher 
of  TTie  Leader-News  I  sort  of  Inherited 
Florence  along  with  the  newspaper.  My  father 
had  encouraged  Florence  to  reprint  her 
stories  of  pioneer  residents  which  they  did  In 
the  first  "Oldtlmers."  Later  my  wife  and  I 
printed  more  of  these  authentic  Interviews  In 
a  second  book,  "Oldtlmers  of  Southwest 
Texas." 

Florence's  ability  as  a  writer  was  described 
by  the  late  J.  Frank  Doble  as  follows: 

"Florence  Fenley  is  honest  In  writing  about 
old  times.  This  quality  of  being  honest  about 
old  range  days  is  not  common.  She  Is  con- 
crete, specific,  definite.  She  gets  the  facts, 
and  she  has  the  right  tune  as  well  as  the 
right  words.  She  is  the  most  superb  reporter 
I  know." 

Florence  Fenley  was  born  In  Uvalde  on 
December  19.  1898. 

Services  will  be  conducted  at  Rushlng- 
E^tes  Chapel  this  Sunday  afternoon  at  4 
o'clock  for  Florence  Fenley,  Interment  will 
be  in  Uvalde  Cementery.  Bro.  Ted  McElroy, 
minister  of  the  Uvalde  Church  of  Christ, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  services. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Fred  Horner,  Jr.,  George 
Wentz.  Alex  Klncald,  Grant  Wlmberley, 
George  Brashear  and  Harry  Hornby,  Jr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Ross  Brumfleld, 
Ray  Duncan.  H.  O.  Nlemeyer,  Dolph  Briscoe, 
Price  Daniel,  O.  C.  Fisher.  Capt.  A.  Y.  Allee 
and  Happy  Shahan. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Bums  Relnler  of  Sante  Pe,  N.  Mex.  and  Mrs. 
Belle  Edwards  of  North  Platte,  Nebraska: 
three  sons,  Sam  Lewis  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Jack  Lewis  of  El  Paso,  and  Bill  Fenley  of 
El  Paso,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Belle  Gay  of  El  Paso; 
a  nephew.  Jim  Tom  Gay  of  St.  Louis;  a 
niece.  Mrs.  Mona  Christopher  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  and  16  grandchildren  and  several 
great  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Fenley  was  preceded  in  death  by  a  son, 
Jim  Wilson,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Florence 
Patricia  Baker. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  am  and  -.va.s 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Ellender  ' . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D  D.  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer : 

Holy  Father,  infinite,  eternal,  and  un- 
chaiu^eable,  give  us  here  a  vision  of  a 
tHnt.er  nation  and  a  better  world  made  by 
better  men.  Show  us  our  place,  define  our 
duties,  direct  our  energies,  and  pmde  us 
as  we  work.  Spare  us  from  .'=coiti  of  the 
past  or  fear  of  the  future  Help  us  to  live 
bravely,  wi.sely,  and  creativelv  m  the 
present  While  we  work  at  solvins  big 
problems  and  creatmg  big  programs  help 
u.s  never  to  forget  the  little  people  with 
their  big  wounds,  their  constant  heart- 
aches and  their  yearning  for  a  higher 
life.  Point  us  in  the  right  direction  and 
give  us  grace  and  wi.sdom  to  make  the 
journey  toward  that  perfect  dav  of  the 
coming  of  Thy  kingdom. 

We  pray  m  the  name  of  Him  who  went 
abDut  doing  good.  Amen. 


Wednesday,  June  2,   1971.  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDE vr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  du:ing  the  session 
of  the  Senate  todav 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  u  is  so  ordered. 


TR.\NSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
routine  morning  business  until  11  am., 
with  statements  by  Senators  limited  to 
3  minutes 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanim.ou-,  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
m  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  9.30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  te.-.ipore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
mg  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
pa.ssed  the  bill  iS.  31  >  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  during  times  of  hirh  unem- 
ployment for  programs  of  public  service 
employment  for  unemployed  persons,  to 
a.ssist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes",  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment  and 
requests  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,    and    that    Mr.    Perkins,    Mr 
Da.mels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Meeds   Mr 
William    D.    Ford,    Mr.    Burton,  '  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Bmggi,    Mrs.    Grasso,    Mrs.     Hicks    of 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.   Green  of  Orgeon 
Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin,   Mr.    Eshleman,   Mr.   Ruth    Mr 
FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Veysey.  and  Mr.  Erlen- 
EORN'   were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediatclv  af- 
ter the  prayer  and  the  recognition  of  the 
joint  leader'^hip,  the  distincuished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagletoni  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minute^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MUSKIE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  And  that  following 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr.  MusKiE)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
tJie     Journal     of     the     proceedings     of 
CXVII-  — .1115— Part  14 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hollings  when 
he  Introduced  S.  1986  are  printed  in  the 
routine  morning  business  section  of  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions, > 


EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  little 
while  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan.  The  proposed 
reorganization  would  combine  a  number 
of  volunteer  organizations  into  one  or^-a- 
nization  called  Action. 

I  support  that  reorganization  It  would 
mean  less  confusion,  more  efficiencv  and 
a  better  operation  for  the  general  public 
as  well  as  those  who  partake  in  its  serv- 
ices. 

I  might  mention  one  change  which 
particularly  appeals  to  me.  The  VISTA 
program  at  the  present  time  usuallv  re- 
sults in  having  people  desirous  of  serving 
going  to  some  distant  point  and  attempt- 
ing to  help  disadvantaged  people  there 
Oftentimes  it  ends  in  friction:  the  volun- 
teers are  not  accepted,  and  the  accom- 
plishment falls  far  short  of  the  aim 

Under  this  new    reorganization  plan 
the  program  will  involve  the  local  people' 
the  States,  and  the  locahties,  the  univer- 
sities  and   colleges   right   in    the   State 
where   the   Action   loeople   will   serve    I 
think  that  would  be  a  great  step  forward. 
It  would  bring  this  activity  closer  to  the 
people.  The  people  in  a  given  State  would 
direct  their  project,  rather  than  havmg 
It  subjected   to  the  criticisms   that  are 
now  voiced  toward  the  VISTA  program. 
It  was  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
last  fall  that  President  Nixon,  in  address- 
ing the  student  body  on  many  of  the 
problems   of    the    future,    ouUmed    this 
program  of   reorganization.  It  has  met 
with  enthusiasm,  among  not  only  young 
people  but  coUeges  and  universities.  State 
Governors,    and    others,    because    they 
would  like  to  see  more  for  their  money, 
and  they  would  like  to  see  these  volun- 
teer acti\ities  be  subject  to  local  control. 
In  my  opinion,  a  vote  to  support  the 
reorganization  is  a  vote  for  local  control 
of  the  operation  of  these  projects,  as  con- 
trasted with  what  we  have  now  in  such 
programs  as  VISTA. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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CHARITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  May  24, 
1971,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
contains  an  advertisement  by  the  War- 
ner &  Swasey  Co.,  which  brings  home  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  me  and  which 
should  be  of  concern  to  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Usmg  as  its  source  public  informa- 
tion available  from  the  Agency  for  In- 
terna tionaJ  Development,  this  advertise- 
ment cites  the  fact  that  between  the 
years  1946  through  1939,  the  United 
States  has  given  or  "loaned"  more  than 
$138  billion  to  143  foreign  countries  and 
regional  organizations  throughout  the 
world.  This  figure  does  not  include  in- 
terest costs  which,  through  July  1,  1969. 
totaled  more  than  $60  billion. 

Following  World  War  II,  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  gave  freely  and  abun- 
dantly to  help  rebuild  war-torn  nations 
throughout  the  world — friend  and  for- 
mer foe  alike.  Today's  booming  econ- 
omies in  West  Germany  and  Japan  are 
striking  evidence  of  the  success  of  our 
efforts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  subsidies  to 
foreign  nations  have  enabled  many  of 
them  to  build  industrial  empires  that 
undersell  our  own  Industries  in  world 
markets.  Through  our  giveaway  pro- 
grams and  support  of  these  other  gov- 
ernments, some  of  these  countries  are 
able  to  dump  their  products  on  our  own 
markets  in  the  United  States  at  lower 
prices  than  goods  manufactured  by  home 
industries.  Thousands  of  unemployed 
textile  workers  and  steelworkers  in  my 
home  State  of  Alabama  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Nation  attest  to  the  vl- 
ciousness  of  such  competition  which  has 
been  developed  through  our  own  tax 
dollars. 

But,  even  while  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  borrow  in 
order  to  continue  our  giveaway  foreign 
aid  programs,  we  find  that  many  of  those 
coimtries  which  have  been  receiving  this 
aid  have  been  trading  freely  with  the 
Communist  world  and  are  prospering. 
We  find  that  nations  which  have  been 
happy  to  take  our  help  are  now  forcing 
us  to  abandon  important  military  posi- 
tions, confiscating  private  American  In- 
vestments within  their  borders,  and  are 
engaging  in  the  dangerous  game  of  Rus- 
sian roulette  by  threats  to  throw  aside 
American  friendship  for  the  rosy 
promises  of  the  Communist  world. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  while 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  is  still 
foundering,  while  imemployment  plagues 
our  people,  while  our  budget  deficit 
soars  this  year  to  more  than  $20  billion, 
we  are  still  being  asked  to  support  for- 
eign giveaway  programs. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  while  we  give  away 
more  than  $138  billion  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  total  indebtedness  of  all  the 
State  and  local  governments  of  this  Na- 
tion put  together  is  only  $132  billion? 
This  indebtedness  results  from  money 
borrowed  to  provide  schools  and  librar- 
ies, hospitals  and  clinics,  water  and 
sewerage  systems,  streets  and  highways, 
and  other  services  required  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people. 


We  have  tried  for  too  long  to  buy 
friendship  and  support  of  the  world, 
but  what  have  we  really  gained?  We 
have  given  away  and  loaned  ourselves 
into  near  poverty. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  ^ay  again 
that  it  is  time  for  us  to  see  foreign  aid  m 
its  true  light.  Instead  of  wasting  our 
fast  depleting  resources,  we  need  to  de- 
vote our  energies,  our  time  and  our  tax 
dollars  to  Insure  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  information  contained  in 
the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  advertisement 
as  appearing  in  the  May  24,  1971,  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Wonder  We're  Broke 

Here  Is  the  tragic  list  of  138  bUllon  doUars 
(one  hundred  and  thlrty-«lght  billiov.!)  this 
country  has  been  giving  or  "loaD)ag"  to  for- 
eign countries,  1946  through  1969  (even 
higher  today).  We  have  borrowed  bllUona  so 
we  could  give  them  away — the  Interest  alone 
on  our  debt  Is  now  In  the  bllllona  of  dollars 
every  year!  And  we  are  still  borrowing  mens 
to  give  more  away. 

Yet  every  few  days  we  hear  that  another 
one  of  these  nations  has  Insulted  Americans, 
stolen  even  more  of  our  property,  driven  us 
out  of  Its  country  which  we  saved  and 
rebuilt. 

What— tc/iat — have  all  these  American 
billions  accomplished? 

Afghanistan $407,000,000 

Ceylon     165.600.000 

Cypnis    22,200,000 

Greece 3,886,500,000 

India     8,246,700,000 

Iran     --- 2,336,000,000 

Iraq    102,000,000 

Israel     1,226,100,000 

Jordan    643,000,000 

Kuwait     50,000,000 

Lebanon   93,000,000 

Nepal     137,500,000 

Pakistan   3,721,600,000 

Saudi  Arabia 93,200,000 

Syrian   Arab   Republic 60,500,000 

Turkey    6,600,400,000 

United       Arab       Republic 

(Egypt)      912.200,000 

Yemen    42,600,000 

Central    Treaty    Organiza- 
tion    54,100.000 

Near      East      and      South 

Asia    Regional 1,510.600.000 

Argentina    888,000,000 

Bahamas     35,100,000 

Barbados    100,000 

Bolivia       548.100.000 

Brazil    3,779,300,000 

British  Honduras 6,300,000 

Chile 1,704,300,000 

Colombia    -._ 1,205.500,000 

Costa  Rica 191,500,000 

Cuba      52.100,000 

Dominican  Republic 463,900,000 

Ecuador    311,200,000 

El  Salvador 135,200,000 

Guatemala     331,000,000 

Guyana     61,000,000 

Haiti 118,700,000 

Honduras     119,000,000 

Jamaica    74,800,000 

Mesdco    - - 1,168,200,000 

Nicaragua 176.000.000 

Panama    246,300,000 

Paraguay    135,700,000 

Peru  758,400,000 

Surinam     10,500.000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 62.900.000 


Uruguay  

Venezuela    

Other  West  Indies 

Central  America  Regional 
Latin  America  IteglonaU- 

Vletnam    

Burma 

Cambodia 

China   (Republic  of) 

Hong    Kong 

Indochina,    undistributed 

Indonesia 

Korea 

Laos  

Malaysia   

Philippines    

Ryukyti   Islands 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Western    Samoa 

East  Asia  Regional 

Algeria 

Botswana   

Burundi    

Cameroon 

Central  African  RepubUc- 

Chad    

Congo    (Brazzaville) 

Congo   (Kinshasa) 

Dahomey    

Ethiopia 

Gabon   

Gambia 

Ghana  

Guinea    

Ivory   Coast 

Kenya   

Lesotho 

Liberia  .- 

Libya 

Malagasy    Republic 

Malawi    

Mali,  Republic  of 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Morocco    

Niger    . 

Nigeria    -- 

Rwanda 

Senegal    

Sierra   Leone 

Somali    Republic 

Southern   Rhodesia 

Sudan    

Swaziland 

Tanzania    

Togo 

Tunisia    

Uganda    

Upper  Volta 

Zambia    

Central    and   West    Africa 

Regional   

East  Africa  Regional 

Africa    Regional 

Malta 

Spain    

Yugoslavia   

Oceania-Trust  Territory  of 

the  Pacific  Islands 

British  Oceania 

Non-Regional    

Albania 

Austria    

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Czechoslovakia    

Denmark    

East   Germany    

Finland 

France    

Germany  (P"ederal  Repub- 
lic)    

Berlin    

Hungary   

Iceland    

Ireland    

Italy    

Netherlands 

Norway    

Poland 


$162,  200,  000 

490,  600, 000 

8,000,000 

144,  200,  000 

1.  891.300.000 

6,  895,  400,  000 
100,  500,  000 
341,300,000 

5,141,800,  000 

43,  700,  000 

1,535,200,000 

1,  128,300,000 

7,  829,  000,  000 
641,  100,000 

90,  200,  000 

2,  078,  800.  000 
387,  400,  000 

40,  000,  000 

1.  192,400,000 

1.500,000 

767,  100,  000 

185,  300,  000 

16,  500,  000 

6,  800,  000 

32,  900,  000 

6.  000,  000 
8,  700,  000 
2,  100,  000 

430,  700,  000 

12,  200,  000 

375,  700,  000 

7,  500,  000 
2,  200,  000 

267.  300,  000 

107,  800,  000 

73,400,000 

66,  200,  000 

4.  800.  000 

272,  100,  000 

229,  700,  000 

13,200,000 

25,  000,  000 

25,  300,  000 

3,300,000 

1,500.000 

758.  900.  000 

16.  600,  000 

289,  100,  000 

6,  900.  000 
38,  100.  000 
43,  100,000 
76.  800.  000 

7,  000.  000 
104,  800,  000 

700.  000 
65,  000,  000 
15.  100,000 
627,  100,000 
36,  000,  000 
12,  700.  000 
40,  800. 000 

8,  000.  000 
36, 400.  000 

165,300,000 
8,200,000 

2,  228.  100,  000 
2,  890,  700,  000 

230,  800,  000 

1,  500,  000 

6,610,400,000 

20,  400,  000 

1,166,600,000 

2,005.200,000 

193.  000,  000 

919.  600, 000 

800,000 

161,500,000 

9,415,900,000 

5,020,300,000 

131,900,000 

31,500,000 

89,  300,  000 

193,  000,  000 

6,043,000,000 

2,  470,  300,  000 

1,263,300,000 

677. 300,  000 
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Portugal    $534,400,000  efficiency  according  to  the  standards  of  the  MaJ.   Gen.  Welborn   Griffin   Dolvln.   to   be 

Sweden    188,100,000  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  lieutenant  general. 

United  BUngdom 9,697,500,000  "Whereas,  the  said  airport  Is  nov?  without  To  he  brigadier  general 

U.S.S.R.  186.400,000  such  equipment  and  thus  is  not  adequately  r-  i    <-     ti  w  i»       «         ih          q-ji    lo  -ro-ji 

Europe  Regional 2,  763,  900,  000  equipped  to  provide  the  maximum  safety  re-  ^°'-  ^**^"  waiton  ttoepeinorn,  ai-iz- i\ii<k. 

Japan    4,137,900,000  quired  to  regulate  the  flow  of  air  traffic,  and  ^'^  r^^'     _         __        c,o  i.lj«c-7    n  c 

Republic  of  South  Africa* -             150,600,000  "Whepeas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminls-  .         '       ^^  ^^    lomer,   Si,i-14-W9b^    u.b. 

Canada    51,600,000  tratlon  has  requested  the  Congress  to  appro-  ^^\  r^     t      \m    xt  v          t      oa/LnK^-jiiAA 

Oceania-Australia 825,900,000  priate   funds  for  this  much-needed   equip-  „Z^.  ^"^s'*'"  "■  M-cK.een,  Jr.,  dt5U-U!)-J344, 

Oceania-New  Zealand 88,100.000  ment,  and  ^^.^.r^lVw  r,„,^„r,H  «r,iffl„    o„_o_qo  ir^p 

Non-Regional    1,  434,  000,  000  "Whereas,  the  longest  runway  at  said  air-  '^^  Charles  Raymond  Snlffin,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

port,  the  Instrument  Landing  System  (I.L.S.)  5' ,  ^7'       -^^     q  ,,       aio   ,o  r^a-j   tt  <= 

Grand  total 138,  028,  500,  000  runway,  wUl  not  accommodate  certain  mod-  ^°'^-  Sy'van  Edwin  Salter,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 

.  „       ,  ern   transcontinental   commercial    passenger  Army. 

Source:  Agency  for  International  Develop-  ^i^craft  and  is  barely  long  enough  for  the  ^°^-  ^H^tae  Constantln  Manltsas,  001-18- 

meiit,   U.S.   State   Department  safe  operation  of  certain  airliners  currently  ^294^;^-^^!;        ,  „  ^    ,^      ,o,  ,co..= 

•Repaid  In  full  with  Interest.  Some  other  ^^^^n„  gjjd  runway  and  ^^^-  Jo^^P^  Edward  McCarthy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

countries  have  paid  some  Interest  and  prin-  ..whereas,  on  September  18,  1969,  a  com-  ^S-  Army. 

cipal(18>4  billion)  on  some  of  their  borrow-  ^^^^^^^  passenger  aircraft  ran  off  the  end  of  ,„^fi„,^JI^'l°*  ^^^"^  ^^  Busklrk.  343- 

ings  from  the  United  States        ^  ^^  ^    ,  the  I.L.S   runway,  subjecting  the  passengers  ^^^f  ^'  Sf  '^y-       „        „      .  .     .oo   ,o 

"Charity  begins  at  home,"and  that  always  aboard  said  alrci^ft  to  possible  severe  bodUy  ^^^'Vrt'^?'^    Pancratlus    Banket.    292-18- 

seems   to   mean   America.   Maybe    it    should  harm  and  practically  closing  the  airport  for  ^^\^^- ^^^l,    y^,    ^       ^          „,      ,„ 

have  stayed  here.  ^  ^^^^er  of  hours  and  the  functions ^f  state  ^o^l'^^T a    ^    ^^"^  Connell,  Jr..  453- 

^^_^_^^.^^  and   lociil    government  were   greatly   Incon-  %? ,     '     if" ''^^^IL    ,.    r,    ,      ,  »,     ..ro   ,o 

venlenced  thereby,  and  o^  -n^^^^                 Daskevlch,    452   12- 

COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU-  "Whereas,  the  commercial  alrilnes  and  pi-  ^^     jam^Arthur  Herbert    2^6-62-0237 

TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC.  ^oxs   serving   Tallahassee   have   requested   a  us  ArmT       ^  ^  Herbert.  236-62-02,3 < , 

lengthening    of   the    I.L.S.    runway   to    ade-  z,'  ,    ,?^' j       „    _          ■•      coc  ca   o-,-^.    t-  - 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore    laid  quately  insure  the  safety  of  their  passengers.  Col.  Gordon  Sumner,  Jr.,  52^24^83  <4,  Ls. 

before  the  Senate  the  following  letters,  now.  therefore.  '^^^' R.^ho^n  t  „tv,»,wr-.o+  Qn^io-p^an  t- « 

which  were  referred  as  indicated:  "Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  ^'-  ^'^^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^^t,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  L  S. 

PROPOSED  FAciLrriES  PROJECTS  FoR  THE  ARMY  ^^"'l.^f,^"'?'^  ^  J.^^t,";  V^!.,,^.'^^'^  ?i^^.^  CoL  Robert  Wallace  Fye,  559-24^946,  U.S. 

National  Guard  ^""['f-  ^^^"^  ^  hereby  requested  to  Imme- 

d-.ately   appropriate    and    allocate    funds    to  irv  t                  tt  ,,  im,,,           a--,    ,o  nr,A-, 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre-  provide   surveillance    radar   equipment    and  ,,^°':  Lawrence  Hall  Williams,  4  <  1-18-0347. 

tary  of  Defense  submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  lengthening  of  the  Instrument  Landing  Svs-  ^f:  T^^'         ^     .„      ^  ^   ,   .  ,    ^^,  ,„ 

proposed  facilities  projects  to  be  undertaken  ^^  runway   at    the   Tallahassee    Municipal  „,L  \           "1  .^°rV  fJ  ^^T^*',''    '^^"'^r 

for  the  Army  National  Guard;  to  the  Com-  Airport  so  as  to  enhance  the  safety  of  those  °\**'  ^f,^°{  ^^^  "'^''^^  ^^''^  (lieutenant 

mittee  on  Armed  Services.  persons  using  said  airport   and   to  promote  n^^r^uTTIl;,  -r-Ki.cnn     .;.,i    to-n^on 

REPORT  ON  PROPOSED  DisPOSM.  OF  MATERIALS  ^axlrnvun  efficiency   from   the   airport's   fa-  Ar^  of^e  Untl^Llt  s  I^utenf^;  co"i2nei: 

BT  Dumping  at  Sea  ciUtles.  Armv) 

A   letter   from  the   Assistant  Secretary   of  „^^^J^^"/i'if^  ^Tl"!!? V^.t' ''SP'^,*'^ '^^.  'col.   J^es  Michael   Templeman.   535-16- 

the  Army   (Installations  and  LoglsUcs) ,  re-  .'^rtTnuln  %11L    ,.  "^v,^  .^^.^n/^^t^I  ^°^-  ^nny  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 

porting,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  J!^^,,^'^^i^   ^^^^-  ^  the  president  of   the  ^^^^^^^   ^.S.  Army). 

on  the  proposed  dlspei^l  of  certain  materials  United  States  senate,  to  the  speaker  of  the  ^ol.  Albert  Redman.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Armv 

by   dumping  at  sea:    to  the  Committee  on  Yf '^.  ^^-i"^.  ^°^^*'^i,^P''f  "''f"''t?'  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 

Armed  S^rvfces.  ^^  ^?t   ,,^^^  J    V       ^     .^^  delegation  to 

the  United  States  Congress."  „''  «„„„„„    t„,„„v,    r\i^v..^^i^    n-7   ic 

Report  or  the  Comptrolueh  Genieral  a  resolution  of  the  Great  Neck  Democratic  ^°^-   ^"^ene   Joseph   D  Ambrosio.   0,7-16- 

A  letter  f,x>m  the  ComptroUer  General  of  Club       to      the      Com^ttef    o^  Fore^n  ''fonef  n=S°Lml>'''^'"'  ^""'"'  (lieutenant 

the  Unlt^  Stat^  submitting  a  repo^t,  pur-      Relations.       ^^'^^    ^^^^^^    ^             085-14^202. 

suant  to  law,  entitled  •  Econondc  Advantages                              ,  lieutenant  col- 

of   Using   American    Ingredients   To   Satisfy  nnpi"  n  s   Armv* 

Milk     Requirements     "^  J'T^:^  ^^P?"  REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  Col   liarvln  ^o'n  Fi.ller.  504^05-1547.  Army 

ITon^^Z':^  op^^tio^.'^  "^  The  following  report  of  a  committee  o^  the  United  states  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 

_                      .,  was  submitted:  Army). 

Orders  OF  THE  Immigration  AND  ,.^,,o^»t   ,          *v,     ^          ,.  Col,  Jack  Thomas  Pink,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Armv 

Naturalization  Service  ^  ^L        J^C^SON,  from  the  Committee  on  ^^  ^y^^  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

^     „          .    ,             .  ^^    ,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend-  a,^,-\ 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im-  ment  Arm>  ) . 

migration  and  NaturaUzatlon  service  submit-  h.R.    6359.    An   act   to   amend   the    Water  Armvof'^theTnifpd  st^ii.'\^°;ntl'nti^^',? 

ting,  pursuant  to  law,  orders  entered  in  cases  Resources    Planning    Act    to    authorize    In-  Army  of  Uie  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 

In   which   the  authority   of  the  Service  was  creased  aDoronrlatlon-;  (Rent    No    bp-I'^Q)  '^  '■  ^^^  Army), 

exercised   In   behalf  of  ceri^in  aliens    (with  "^^"'^  appropriations  (Rept.  No.  92  139).  ^^^   .^^.^j^^^  ^^^^^  g^^^^   j^    258-<34--i284. 

accomi>aning  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  ^_^_^^^^^_^__  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 

the  Judiciary.  nel.  U.S   Army) . 

^^_^^^_^^_  EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A  Col.    William    Savage    Hathaway.    224-26- 

^^~^^^^^"^^~  COMMITTEE  0525,  Armv  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS  as  in  executive  session,  the  following  '"cor'james'^Xn   Johnson,   395-14-^732, 

Petitions  and  memorials  were  laid  be-  favorable  reports  of  nominations  were  Army  of  the  united  states  (lieutenant  coio- 

fore  the  Senate  and  referred  as  indicated:  submitted:  nei.  us.  Army). 

Bv  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore:  By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on  „?f  ,^^"  ^^!}nr.^^'^^'L  ^mJr^^tf 

A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  Armed  Services:  3247^  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 

,_,,.      ^     ,.      „          ...^              .              ,  colonel,  U.S.  Army), 

of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria-  regular  air  force  ^ol.    Robert    Joshua    Koch.    XXX-XX-XXXX, 

"^'       ..„          „.                XT      A^n  ^'^^y   *^"-   Gordon   T.   Gould,   Jr..   to   be  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 

HousE  MEMORIAL  NO.  427  assigned   to   a    position   of    importance    and  nel.  U.S.  Army) . 

"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  responsibility   designated   by   the    President,  cjol.  John  Rutherford  McGiffert  II.  448-18- 

States   requesting   the   appropriation    and  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general.  9799.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 

allocation  of  funds  for  surveillance  r.-dar  ^g    ^^^^  reserve  colonel,  U.S.  Armv). 

equipment    and    the    lengthening    of    the  T,„„<or„<r,  t     w„r,t^T,   tr,  >,„  K,i„o,ii»,  Col.  John  Love  Gerrltv,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  .\rmv 

I.L.S.  runway  at  the  Tallahassee  Municipal  ,,^°  ..^'^^^'^'^  ^-  ^"°^°^  ^°  ^^  brigadier  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  (lieutenant  colonel.  U  S. 

Airport  B«?iii?rai.  Armv) 

ARMY    NATIONAL    GUARD  /Ulll>l. 

"Whereas.   Tallahassee   is   the  capital  cltv  -a  t      r-        dki^th/to^           w  ^^'-    Jo^^^    Elwood    Hoover.    XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Of  Florida,  and  its  municipal  airport  Is  the  ^^;     . !};  ^'^^^J'-  McCradv.  to  be  major  Armv  cf  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 

onlyficillty  available  for  commercial  air  traf-  ^^tiT  ,„:^f;^"  ^?   w '"/^^I^    ^"^^"f '  ^^            .  nel.  U.S.  Army) . 

fie  into  and  from  this  vital  center  of  state  „  <^«'-  William  J.  McCaddln,  Col.  Charles  A.  ^           .^.^^^^^  Boerger.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

government,  and  ^f  °  ..  ^"f^„^°i,   °*^*    ^-    S^^wart.    to    be  ^^^^.  ^.  .^e  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 

"Whereas.  the  Tallahassee  Municipal  Air-  "rigraier  general.  nel.  U.S.  Army), 

port  has  attained  a  level  of  air  traffic  density  tr.s.  army  c~i   Robert  Jacob  Baer.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 

which  requires  surveillance  radar  equipment  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz.  Jr..  to  be  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  cclonel.  U.S. 

to  operate  at  a  maximum  level  of  safety  and  lieutenant  general.  Army). 
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Col.  Fremont  Byron  Hodson,  Jr.,  290-18- 
9006.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Robin  Davis  Cleland,  Jr.,  233- 
32-7086,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  William  Loyd  Webb,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army) . 

Col.  Vincent  dePaul  Gannon,  Jr.,  128-14- 
3905.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Dorward  Weston  Ogden,  Jr.,  134-16- 
3768,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  James  Proudfoot,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Oarland  Andrews  Ludy.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Lucius  Gordon  Hill,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Norman  Junior  Salisbury,  528-22- 
9610,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Lee  Klrwan,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  011ver_Wllllams  DUlard,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  tJnlted  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Wilton  Burton  Persons,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US  Army). 

Col.  Wayne  Stanley  Nichols.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Henry  William  Hill,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Hugh  James  Bartley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U  S  Amy) . 

Col.  Pat  William  Crlzer.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  Richard  Anthony  Bresnahan,  021-18- 
9126,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col  Leo  Dalton  Turner.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Calvin  McWhorter.  Jr  .  462  22- 
7409,  Army  of  the  United  States  djevitenant 
colonel,  U  S.  Army  i . 

Col.  Albert  Ronald  Escola,  571  26  2956, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Oliver  Day  Street  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col  Philip  Robert  Pelr.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  cjlonei, 
US  Army). 

Col.  Marion  Collier  Ross.  495-26-028i;\  A.-ir.y 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U  S 
Army) . 

Col  Leo  Eugene  Soucek,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  .Army 
of  the  United  Statei  (lieutenant  ''ol..nel, 
US  Army). 

Col.  Milton  Eugene  Key,  444  40-8022.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U  S 
Army ) . 

Col.  Clay  Thompson  Buclclngham,  263  32 
8635,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  US.  Army) . 

Col.  Homer  Samuel  Long.  Jr.,  486-24-9('9H, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army  I . 

Col  Carroll  Nance  LeTellier,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Paul  Kingston,  538-14-97T1, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Ernst  Edward  Roberts,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S   Army  I , 

Col.  Paul  Miller  Tlmmerberg,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Billy  Mills  Vaughn,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Klrby  Lamar.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Lew  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Michael  Daniel  Healy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Etevls  O'Neill  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Harry  Boyes,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Paul  Francis  Gorman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Albert  Benjamin  Crawford,  Jr.,  526- 
24-9558,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  William  Rowland  Richardson,  238- 
38-4817,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Leslie  Ray  Sears,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Richard  Lee  Harris,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States    (major,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  AdEims  Wlckham,  Jr.,  092-20- 
1086,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  David  Hardy  Sudderth.  Jr.,  264-18- 
6181,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  US. 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Horner  Thompson,  120-16- 
1747,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major, 
U.S.  Army). 

To  he  major  general 

Brig  Gen.  George  Gordon  Cantlay,  576-09- 
4398,  .■\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  S  Army  I . 

Brig  Gen.  Steward  Canfield  Meyer,  081-32- 
3011,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  S.  Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Maurice  Wesley  Kendall,  309-18- 
3146,  Army  cf  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.   Army  I . 

Brig.  Gen  Adrian  St  John  11,  514-40- 
31P5,  .'^rmv  of  the  Unfed  States  (colonel. 
U.S.   .Army  i . 

Brig  Gen  Harley  Lester  Moore,  Jr..  479-01- 
2622.  Armv  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S,   Army  I . 

Br-g  Gen  Curtis  Wheaton  Chapman,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  US  Armyi. 

Brig  Gen  George  Arthur  Godding,  513-05- 
7316.  .•\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U  .S.   Army)  . 

Brig,  Gen.  Ralph  Julian  Richards.  Jr.,  440- 
10-0485,  Armv  cf  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US    .Army 

Brig  Gen  Samuel  Lafayette  Reld,  251-22- 
1821.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  Bryan  Berry,  Jr.,  428-22- 
5274.  Armv  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
col~nel,  U  S  .Army  I . 

Brig  G'n  David  Ewlng  Ott,  439-56- 
8523.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Bert  Allison  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U  S  Army  ) . 

Bng  Gen.  Robert  Morln  Shoemaker.  364— 
28-5085.  Armv  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
ter.anr  colonel.  US,  Army  i . 

Br  g  Gen,  Fr:ink  Ambler  Camm,  224—52- 
4')46.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US    .^rmyi. 

Brig  Gen.  H:iro!rt  Ira  Haj-ward,  528-16- 
8310.  -Army  of  the  United  St.Ttes  (colonel. 
US    Army)  . 

Brig  Gen.  Dennis  Philip  McAuIlffe.  051- 
18-0404.  .Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel. 
U.S,  Armv  I. 


Brig.  Gen  Harold  Arthur  Kissinger,  388- 
14-3938,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Monroe  Bush,  023-12- 
0897,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Quint  Henlon,  224-52- 
3142.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Trevor  Sawyer.  224- 
52-6665,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  Neale  Macklnnon,  081- 
32-8046.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig,  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves,  042- 
32-1884,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  Meigs  Haig,  Jr.,  195- 
12-3625,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Elnar  Murray,  102-03- 
1799.  Army  of  the  United  States' (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Anton  Hinrlchs,  440-14- 
8339,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  US.  Army). 

Brig,  Gen.  Robert  Leahy  Fair.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Alfred  KJellstrom.  339-12- 
9525.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  C3en.  Ira  Augustus  Hunt,  Jr.,  371- 
40-5174,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Richard  Del  Mar,  103- 
09^069,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  US.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  Charles  Hlxon,  288-18- 
5794.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Carpenter  Raaen,  Jr.,  224- 
52-6314.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Bradshaw  Adamson, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  Un.ted  States 
(colonel.  US.  Army). 

Brig.    Gen.    John    Terrell    Carley,    426-78- 
1673.   Army   of   the   United   Stales    (colonel 
US,  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Burton  Gibson,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.   U.S.   Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith,  257- 
30-8277,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US  Army  I. 

Brig,  Gen.  Thomas  Edward  Pltzpatrlck,  Jr.. 
032  05-0115.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  US  Army). 

Brig,  Gen.  Dean  Van  Lydegraf,  544-12- 
6995.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig  Gen  Harley  Lester  Moore,  Jr.,  479- 
01-2622.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Samuel  Lafayette  Reld,  251- 
22-1821.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Arthur  Godding,  513- 
05  7316.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S  Army) 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Leon  Baldwin,  509-24- 
0924,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US  Armv). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Albert  Ernest  Milloy,  426-10- 
0960.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Reiley  Gutherie,  125-07- 
6675,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  S  Army). 

Mai  Gen  William  Allen  Knowlton.  031- 
30-1059,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US  Army) . 

Brig    Gen.   Frank  Ambler  Camm,   224-52- 


4046,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Creel  Marshall.  081-32- 
6336,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Darrle  Hewitt  Richards,  081-32- 
6503,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Stewart  Canfield  Meyer.  081-32- 
3011,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Michael  Flanagan,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Julian  Richards,  Jr.,  440- 
10-0485,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Carpenter  Raaen,  Jr.,  224- 
52-6314,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Adrian  St.  John  II,  514-40- 
3165,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hubert  Summers  Cunningham, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  Wesley  Kendall,  309- 
18-8146,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) , 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bernard  William  Rogers,  514-40- 
3091,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Parfitt.  176-32- 
1174,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Trevor  Sawyer,  224-52- 
6665,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Gordon  Cantley.  576-09- 
4398,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Woodland  Morris,  219-07- 
4387,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarke  Tlleston  Baldwin,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Allen  Mitchell  Burdett,  Jr.,  245- 
60-8662,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen.  Alexander  Russell  Boiling,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  Harrison  Cooksey,  227- 
14—4706,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.   Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Charles  Hlxon,  288-18- 
5794,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ  Gen.  CJ  Le  Van,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Quint  Henlon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Holloway  Cushman,  578- 
14-7429,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  David  Ewlng  Ott.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ  Gen.  George  Samuel  Blanchard.  579- 
14-7196,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.    Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Ira  Hayward,  528-16- 
8310,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ  Gen.  John  Joseph  Hennessey,  328-18- 
7044,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Alfred  KJellstrom,  339-12- 
9525,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Verne  Lyle  Bowers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Elnar  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Kroesen.  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Cllffton  Smith,  258-14- 


6196,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colosiel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  LeaJiy  Pair,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

WOMZIT'B  A&MT  COKP8 

To  be  brigadier  geTieral 
Col.  Mildred  Oaroon  Bailey. 

ASMT  NUSSX  CORPS 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  T.illlftr^  Dunli^. 

T7.a.  KAVT 

Bear  Arim.  Philip  A.  Besli&ny,  having  been 
designated  far  oomntanda  and  other  dutlea, 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  offloors  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promolilon  to  the  grade  of  net 
admiral: 


Lim 


Prank  H.  Price,  Jr. 
Arthur  Q.  Each 
Robert  L.  Baughan,  Jr, 
James  B.  Hildreth 
Mayo  A.  Hadden,  Jr. 
Henry  Suerstedt,  Jr. 
Edwin  M.  Rosenberg 
Philip  P.  Cole 
Daniel  E.  Bergin,  Jr. 
George  L.  Cassell 
Howard  S.  Moore 
Philip  S.  McManus 
Ijawrence  Hey  worth, 

Jr. 
William  T.  Bapp 
John  M.  Barrett 


Marmaduke  O.  Bayne 
Robert  L.  J.  Ix>ng 
.Thomas  J.  Chrlstman 
Clarence  A.  Hill,  Jr. 
William  R.  Flanagan 
David  H.  Bagley 
Kent  L.  Lee 
Frederick  C.  Turner 
Robert  B.  Baldwin 
Julien  J.  LeBourgeois 
George  P.  Steele  II 
Narvln  O.  Wlttmann 
Robert  C.  flooding 
Charles  N.  Payne,  Jr. 
John  L.  Maroochi 
Cltwence  R.  Bryan 


MEOICAL  COBPS 

Harry  P.  Mahln  Herbert  G.  Stoeckleln 

David  O.  Osborne 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Douglas  H.  Lyness         Vincent  A.  Lascara 
WaUace  B.  Dowd,  Jr.    Edwin  E.  McMorrles 
John  A.  Scott 

OENTAI,  CORPS 

Vernon  L.  Anderson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral,  in  the  staff  corps  indicated,  subject 
to  qualifioation  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Richard  D.  Nauman       WUlard  P.  Arentzen 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Joe  G.  Schoggen  James  E.  Forrest 

Edward  E.  Renfro  HI 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Richardson  G.  Hutcheson,  Jr. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Donald  G.  Iselln  Albion  W.  Walton,  Jr. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Anthony  K.  Kaires. 

Vice  Adm.  FYancls  J.  Blouin,  for  c^polnt- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  when  re- 
tired. 

Reaf  Adm.  Harry  L.  Harty,  Jr.,  having  been 
designated  for  commands  and  other  duties 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving;  and 

Rear  Adm.  Harry  L.  Harty,  Jr.,  for  appoint- 
ment as  Navy  senior  member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  29  flag 
and  general  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

In  addition,  I  report  favorably  1,722 
promotions  in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  below;  339  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  In  the  Navy 
in  grade  of  captain  and  below;  1.873  ap- 
pointments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  grade 
of  major  and  below;  and  1,283  appoint- 
ments in  the  Air  Force  in  grade  of  major 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 


ready been  printed  in  the  Congkzssional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
SiSls.  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings  on  May  13, 
14,  and  17. 1971.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   HOLLINOS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tunnet,  and  Mr. 
Magnuson) : 
S.  1986.  A  bill   to  foster  a  comprehensive, 
long   range,   and   coordinated   national   pro- 
gram In  marine  science,  technology,  and  re- 
source development,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Arsenlo 
Jimenez  Gomez.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  1988.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  author- 
ize medical  care  In  private  facilities  for 
veterans  for  service-connected  disabilities 
In  cases  other  than  emergency  cases.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1989.  A  bill  to  amend   title   39,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
certain  star  route  contracts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.  HOLLINGS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ervin)  : 
S.1990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  assure  borrowers  of  the 
right  to  employ  qualified  attorneys  of  their 
choice  In  performing  necessary  legal  services 
In  connection  with  loans   under  that   title. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1991.  A  bill  to  aslsst  In  meeting  national 
housing  goals  by  authorizing  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  permit  compa- 
nies subject  to  the  PubUc  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  to  provide  housing  for 
persons  of  low  and  moderate  income.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath) : 
S.  1992.  A   bUl   to   protect   consumers   and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  Invoicing, 
and  false  advertising  of  decorative  wood  and 
simulated   wood   products.    Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  1993.  A  bill  to  establish  a  self -supporting 
Federal  reinsurance  program  to  protect  em- 
ployees In  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights 
under  private  pension  plans.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1994.  A   bill   to   adjust    the   pay    of   the 
jKillce  forces  at  Washington  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY   (by  request) : 
S.  1995.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact on  Mental  Health; 

S.   1996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
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"An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  minors 
within  the  District  of  Columbia"; 

S.  1997.  A  bill  relating  to  education  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and 

S.  1908.  A  bill  relating  to  educational 
personnel  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colximbla. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

a.  1999.  A  bill  to  allow  for  the  Imposition 
of  restrictions  on  the  Imports  of  unshelled 
filberts.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.J.  Res.  109.  A  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing the  birthplace  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  as  a  national 
historic  site.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Stevins,    Mr. 
Ttjnney,  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  1986.  A  bill  to  foster  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range,   and  coordinated   na- 
tional program  in  marine  science,  tech- 
nology, and  resource  development,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

NATIONAL    OCKANIC    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
before  you  today  with  a  simple  propo- 
sition— that  a  comprehensive  and  well- 
funded  oceans  program  Is  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  the  United  States.  Such  a 
program  would  respond  both  to  the  Im- 
mediate needs  and  the  long-range  ob- 
jectives of  this  country.  In  a  time  of 
rising  international  competition  on  the 
high  seas,  it  offers  security.  In  a  time  of 
soaring  joblessness,  it  offers  work.  In  a 
time  of  rapidly  disappearing  technologi- 
cal superiority,  it  offers  the  prospect  of 
Innovation  and  renewal.  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional drift,  it  holds  out  challenge  and 
opportunity.  A  sound  oceans  program 
would  be  a  boon  economically,  techno- 
logically, and  even  spiritually. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  we  have  lost 
our  capyacity  to  seize  opportimity.  The 
times  used  to  be  much  different.  On  the 
frontiers  of  old,  challenge  united  us.  We 
shared  a  spirit  of  community  that  bound 
us  together  £is  we  struggled  to  settle  a  new 
continent,  conquer  the  mountain  barri- 
ers, and  develop  the  vast  frontier  beyond. 
Maybe  we  are  too  big  now  and  can  never 
reinstlll  that  sense  of  oneness  that  makes 
a  nation  great.  Maybe  we  are  too  rich  and 
complacent  to  respond  to  challenge.  Or 
maybe  we  are  just  plain  tired — weary  to 
the  bone — worn  out  by  the  many  prob- 
lems our  generation  has  been  forced  to 
tackle,  fatigued  by  the  fast-paced  lives 
we  lead,  fed  up  with  moving  from  crisis 
to  crisis  with  no  time  out  for  a  rest. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  our  national  ma- 
laise, we  are  not  responding  to  oppor- 
tunity In  the  spirit  of  a  forgotten  Amer- 
ica. We  are  failing  to  take  the  initiatives 
upon  which  a  nation's  greatness  depends. 
Oh.  yes — we  can  still  make  the  100-yard 
dash  if  need  be — If  the  challenge  Is  dra- 
matic and  immediate.  But  the  real  test 
of  greatness,  my  friends,  is  not  the  abil- 
ity to  sprint  the  100-yard  dash — It  Is 
rather  the  willingness  to  engage  in  the 
long  and  hard  contest  of  endurance. 

The  challenge  of  the  1950's  and  1960's 


was  in  space,  and  it  was  brought  home  to 
America  with  the  launching  of  the  Rus- 
sian sputnik  in  1957.  The  challenge  of 
the  1970's  Is  In  the  oceans.  It  has  been 
brewing  a  long  time,  but  all  too  few  in 
this  country  have  recognized  the  crisis 
because  we  lack  the  sensational  equiva- 
lent qf  sputnik.  Yet  the  crisis  of  today 
is  far  more  serious,  because  it  challenges 
so  many  areas  of  our  national  life.  The 
challenge  Is  military,  but  it  is  also  eco- 
nomic. It  Is  political,  but  it  also  goes  to 
the  roots  of  America's  will  and  commit- 
ment. Other  nations  have  responded  to 
the  challenge  of  the  oceans.  They  are 
acting  to  transform  the  promise  of  the 
oceans  Into  reality.  We  are,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  behind. 

Admiral  Mahan  said  that  he  who  rules 
the  sea  rules  the  world.  Mahan  spoke  in 
the  1890's.  But  even  today,  in  the  age 
of  rocketry  and  space,  he  is  right.  Sea- 
power  affects  our  transportation,  our  na- 
tional security,  our  way  of  life — each 
day — every  day.  Are  we  Just  going  to  sit 
by  while  the  Russians,  and  the  Japanese 
too,  launch  well-conceived,  well-planned, 
and  lavishly  financed  oceans  programs 
that  spread  their  military  and  economic 
influence?  If  so,  the  future  will  belong 
not  to  America,  but  to  others. 

Look  at  what  the  Russians  are  doing. 
Within  the  past  year,  the  Soviet  force 
of  nuclear- powered  submarines  has  in- 
creased by  10,  growing  from  75  to  85. 
During  that  same  period,  the  American 
nuclear  sub  force  increased  by  only  four, 
from  87  to  91.  This  year  the  Russians 
will  without  question  pass  us  by,  and  by 
1975  they  will  have  a  nuclear  sub  fleet 
of  over  150  while  ours  will  total  only 
109.  And  there  figures  do  not  include  the 
235  diesel  submarines  the  Russians  can 
put  up  against  less  than  50  for  us. 

With  their  growing  armada,  the  Rus- 
sians are  flexing  their  naval  muscles  all 
around  the  globe.  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  are  mak- 
ing their  presence  felt,  and  the  balance 
of  power  is  tottering  under  the  weight  of 
Soviet  sea  power  in  these  vital  areas. 
The  British  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  United  States  has  a 
small  base  at  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  surveillance  purposes  but  with 
no  effective  military  or  naval  presence. 
As  a  result,  the  Russians  have  threatened 
the  movement  of  oil  not  only  to  Western 
Europe,  but  also  to  Japan  and  every- 
where else  in  the  world.  An  oil  pipeline 
across  Israel  will  not  help  the  situation. 
The  Russians  have  a  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean that  could  easily  interrupt  the 
flow  of  oil  by  tanker  to  Mediterranean 
and  Western  European  ports. 

Mahan's  dictum  applies  not  only  to 
fleets  of  the  Navy.  It  applies  to  fishing, 
it  applies  to  merchant  fleets,  it  appUe.s 
to  ocean  research.  The  Russian  fishing 
fleets,  and  some  of  you  have  probably 
seen  their  ships  off  the  coast,  are  highly 
organized  and  range  the  world.  During 
the  1960's,  the  Russians  not  only  drew 
abreast  of  the  catch  that  American  fish- 
ing fleets  were  bringing  in  annually,  but 
they  shot  ahead — and  now  catch  more 
than  three  times  what  we  ratch.  Tlie 
Russians  are  doing  better  in  fishing  off 
our  coasts  than  our  own  American  fish- 
ermen are.  Their  fishing  fleet  has  the 
largest  tonnage  in  the  world — over  4,000 


ships  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  6  mil- 
lion. What  do  we  have?  Thirteen  thou- 
sand ships  totaling  500,000  tons.  In  ef- 
fect we  are  fishing  with  rowboats  while 
the  Russians  roam  the  seas  in  up-to-date 
vessels  and  equipment. 

The  American  merchant  fleet  shriveled 
to  approximately  135  usable  ships  last 
year.  National  security  has  been  needless- 
ly jeopardized.  We  have  sacrificed  our 
once  preeminent  ability  to  move  equip- 
ment and  ordnance  to  American  Armed 
Forces  around  the  world.  Yet  in  recent 
years,  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  has  been  nothing  less  than  spec- 
tacular. In  1950,  it  ranked  21st  in  ton- 
nage among  the  world's  merchant  fleets; 
in  1958 — 12th;  and  in  1968— fifth.  Com- 
pared to  our  merchant  fieet  of  135  ves- 
sels, the  Soviet  fleet  today  exceeds  1,766 
ships.  The  growth  In  numbers  of  their 
tanker  fleet  has  been  faster  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  So  here  we  have  a 
threat  not  only  to  national  security,  but 
also  to  America's  commerclsd  prosperity. 
And  few  of  our  leaders  even  pause  to  give 
a  second  thought  to  the  problem.  My 
friends,  we  had  better  wake  up  to  the 
military  and  national  security  dimen- 
sions of  the  challenge  in  the  seas. 

America  is  also  being  challenged  in  the 
area  of  research  involving  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  ocesms.  Last 
year,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  commissioned  the 
Researcher.  This  is  a  modem  research 
vessel  that  can  perform  both  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  studies.  But  in  that  same 
year  the  United  States  laid  up  several 
ocean  research  vessels  and  the  Admin- 
istration refused  to  build  those  for  which 
money  had  already  been  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  And  while  we  refuse  to  fimd 
laboratories,  the  Soviets  are  quietly  ex- 
panding their  ocean  research  fleet  and 
establishing  new  ocean  research  pro- 
grams. 

What  about  the  Japanese?  They  are 
leading  the  way  in  opening  up  the  oceans 
to  the  needs  of  the  future.  The  Japanese 
are  assembling  an  enormous  ocean  en- 
gineering capability  to  harvest  the  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific — and  they  are 
aiming  at  the  Atlantic,  too.  Their  proj- 
ects have  the  strong  and  enthusiastic 
backing  of  the  government.  Their  scien- 
tific and  technological  research  capabil- 
ity is  imquestloned.  They  have  the  in- 
dustrial facilities  and  the  managerial 
skills.  They  have  unique  backing  from 
the  Bank  of  Japan.  They  have  the  com- 
mitment, the  will,  and  the  determination 
to  act.  And  they  are  acting. 

This  is  the  country  that  many  people 
feel  will  be  the  most  economically  power- 
ful country  in  the  world  by  the  year 
2000.  Yet  it  is  a  country  with  a  poverty 
of  natural  resources.  Its  lack  of  the  es- 
sential ingredients  of  modem  industri- 
alism contrasts  starkly  with  the  store- 
house of  natural  abundance  that  has 
always  been  America's.  Their  poverty 
of  resources  has  not  discouraged  the 
Japanese — it  is  Instead  encouraging 
them.  They  must  go  into  the  oceans, 
and  they  are  going  with  a  full-fiedged 
and  well -planned  development  program. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  Jap- 
anese output  of  co«l  is  mined  offshore. 
They  are  now  searching  the  Pacific  Ocean 
fioor  for  manganese  nodules — they  are 
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Interested  in  the  nickel,  cobalt,  copper, 
and  manganese  content.  They  are  seairch- 
Ing  for  oil  offshore  and  are  working  on  a 
sea-fioor  remote  controlled  oil  well  drill- 
ing rig  to  operate  at  depths  up  to  800  feet, 
because  right  now  the  Japanese  are 
forced  to  import  more  than  99  percent 
of  the  fuel  they  consume.  Soon  they  will 
be  offshore  for  powerplant  siting.  They 
are  well  ahead  in  developing  the  tech- 
nology and  know-how  for  constructing 
huge  floating  ocean  platforms.  These 
'floating  islands"  can  be  used  as  deep- 
water  harbors  and  offshore  terminals; 
they  can  be  turned  into  airports,  nuclear 
powerplants,  and  industrial  centers.  They 
can  be  used  in  the  farming  of  the  sea, 
in  such  a  way  that  Japan  will  increase 
its  lead  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
fisheries — it  is  already  in  the  No.  1  spot. 

Japan's  shipbuilding  industry  has  led 
the  world  for  years.  During  1970,  Japan 
had  22.5  million  gross  tons  of  ships  un- 
der construction  or  on  order — nearly 
four  times  that  of  its  nearest  competitor. 
Its  two  largest  shipbuilding  companies 
each  produce  annually  more  ships  than 
the  entire  output  of  West  Germany.  The 
Japanese  have  26  major  shipbuilders  and 
52  shipyards.  By  comparison,  the  United 
States  has  17  major  builders  and  39 
yards,  not  all  of  which  are  building  yards. 
Our  country  ranks  11th  in  shipbuilding. 

When  the  Japanese  want  to  move  they 
can  move  fast  and  bring  enormous  lever- 
age to  bear.  Most  Japanese  corporate 
capital  requirements  are  supplied  by 
bank  loans.  Nearly  85  percent  of  their 
capital  is  obtained  through  loans;  they 
need  not  finance  their  growth  out  of 
retained  earnings.  In  other  countries 
such  as  the  United  States,  this  would  be 
disastrous.  In  Japan  it  is  a  source  of 
strength,  for  the  government  stands  be- 
hind the  debt  position  of  major  Japanese 
companies,  through  the  Bank  of  Japan. 
Commercial  banks  can  lend  almost  100 
percent  of  their  deposits,  and  the  Bank  of 
Japan  stands  as  a  guarantor  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  and  the  borrowing  cor- 
porations. It  is  just  as  Taylor  Pryor  of 
Hawaii  told  our  sut)committee  last  year: 

We  can  all  relax  or  at  least  just  ronttnue 
spinning  our  wheels,  for  soon  the  Japanese 
will  have  accomplished  everyth.ng  we  ever 
dreamed  of  in  the  oceans. 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  Japa- 
nese program  of  ocean  development 
shows  an  impressive  array  of  practical 
oceanic  developments.  While  I  am  not 
advocating  that  we  model  our  owoi  pro- 
gram exactly  as  they  have  shaped  theirs, 
there  is  much  to  admire  in  their  sense  of 
commitment  to  and  cooperation  on  a  for- 
ward-looking oceans  policy.  This  com- 
mitment is  based  upon  a  sober  assessment 
of  their  realistic  needs  and  desires,  ade- 
quate funding,  and  unique  teamwork  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Science  and  technology,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  name  of  the  game  in  the  oceans, 
just  as  it  is  in  space.  We  still  have  the  po- 
tential of  regaining  our  No.  1  spot  in 
these  areas,  but  today  the  American 
monopoly  holds  only  in  computers  and 
aircraft.  If  we  are  to  regain  our  pre- 
eminence, we  will  have  to  expand  our 
research  and  development,  and  make  a 
genuine  national  commitment  to  the 
oceans. 

Let  us  face  facts.  Other  nations  have 
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already  seen  the  light,  and  are  weU  on 
the  way  to  opening  up  the  vast  treasures 
of  the  seven  seas.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  we  must  do  the  same  thing.  We 
can  either  do  it  now — rationally,  compre- 
hensively— or  we  can  wait  imtil  we  are 
pushed  in  by  necessity  and  then  we  can 
imitate  others  and  play  the  game  of  fol- 
lowing rather  than  leading.  The  time  is 
here  to  decide.  It  is  not  a  question  of  can 
or  cannot.  It  is  a  question  of  will  or  wUl 
not. 

If  we  move  ahead  now,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  not  only  be  planning  wisely  for 
the  future — but  we  will  also  be  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  present-day  Ufe.  A  na- 
tional commitment  to  a  sound  oceans 
program  would  pay  both  long-  and 
short-term  dividends  to  the  American 
people.  The  understanding,  development, 
and  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  its  priceless  resources  are  es- 
sential tasks  which  this  Nation  must  ad- 
dress if  it  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  rate 
of  growth  consistent  with  our  goals  of 
improving  the  quality  of  life  and  main- 
taining our  position  of  world  influence. 
Today,  6.1  percent  of  the  American  labor 
force  is  out  of  work.  The  unemployment 
rolls  include  an  armada  of  scientists,  re- 
searchers, engineers,  and  technicians. 
People  whose  special  talents  could  be 
harnessed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
present  are  instead  being  sacrificed  to 
the  shopworn  economic  dogmas  of  the 
past.  The  administration,  true  to  its  per- 
formance in  so  many  areas,  treats  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  roots  of  our 
economic  plight.  There  is  talk  of  special 
service  employment,  Government  assist- 
ance in  the  refinancing  of  home  mort- 
gages, and  a  few  other  palliatives.  These 
are  fine  as  interim  measures,  but  certain 
it  is  that  they  fail  to  confront  head  on 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  we  face. 
All  the  while,  the  economy  stumbles 
along,  and  those  monthly  economic  indi- 
cators tell  the  sad  story  of  continuing 
inflation  amidst  rising  joblessness.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  to  mobDize  this 
vast  pool  of  trained  talent  and  send  it 
into  the  worldwide  competition  for  the 
oceans. 

Fourteen  months  ago,  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  criticizing 
the  Nixon  administration  for  not  taking 
the  lead  in  oceans  development.  I  urged 
then  that  the  President  adopt  a  proposal 
to  create  an  independent  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency.  I  later 
supported  the  administration's  com- 
promise for  a  smaller  NOAA  housed  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce — realizing 
that  we  could  not  at  that  time  get  more 
from  the  President.  And  I  still  believed 
that  the  President  genuinely  wanted  a 
national  commitment  to  the  ocean  pro- 
grams. I  was  with  him. 

But  looking  over  what  has  happened 
since,  I  cannot  help  but  be  disappointed. 
Nothing  has  basically  changed.  A  new 
agency  has  been  created,  but  it  has  run 
into  the  old,  old  problem  of  Inadequate 
support.  It  is  being  sniped  at  and  road- 
blocked  by  minions  of  the  President  who 
have  a  vested  interest  In  the  proposed  new 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
department  in  which  the  oceans  were 
organized  last  year  is  to  be  abolished  this 
year  and  the  oceans  are  then  to  be  placed 


in  a  new  bureaucracy  yd  to  be  created. 
Apparently  we  won  the  battle  but  lost 
the  war.  For  fiscal  year  1972,  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  a  puny  increase  In 
the  oceanic  budget  of  NOAA,  nowhere 
near  the  size  needed  to  mount  a  full- 
scale  program  of  development  and  im- 
plementation. The  $40  million  increase 
he  offers  would  not  even  "dewater"  a 
Navy  submarine  that  sinks  at  dock.  Tlie 
sub  that  went  down  at  Long  Beach  a  few 
yesu-s  ago  cost  $50  million  to  "dewater." 
How  much  better  it  would  be  If  Mr. 
Nixon  would  focus  his  energies  on  devel- 
oping and  strengthening  NOAA  rather 
than  on  playing  musical  chairs  with 
Government. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency  brings  together  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Senices  Adminis- 
tration, with  its  major  elements  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Environmental  Data  Service,  the 
National  Environmental  SateUite  Serv- 
ice, £ind  their  research  laboratories.  It  In- 
cluded the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, the  marine  game  fishery  research 
program,  and  Marine  Minerals  and 
Technology  Center  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment; the  National  Oceanographlc 
Data  Center  and  the  National  Oceano- 
graphlc Instrumentation  Center  from  the 
Navy;  the  national  data  buoy  develop- 
ment project  from  the  Coast  Guard;  the 
national  sea  grant  program  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation;  and  ele- 
ments of  the  U.S.  lake  survey  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  are  all 
housed  in  the  Etepartment  of  Commerce 
now. 

NOAA  brings  together  scientists,  re- 
searchers, and  technicians  covering  a 
broad  spectrum  of  environmental  and 
marine  sciences.  If  properly  funded,  its 
\'Bssels  could  conduct  the  research  neces- 
sary to  ccMnplement  our  commitment  to 
the  oceans.  It  can  study  and  predict  the 
weather.  It  can  make  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution In  farming  the  oceans  for  food. 
It  can  study  resource  development 
through  mapping  and  charting  proce- 
dures. It  can  observe,  predict,  and  per- 
haps one  day  control,  the  weather.  It 
can  monitor  and  predict  the  results  of 
man's  pollution  of  the  air  and  w^ter  en- 
virons. But  to  do  all  these  things  in  such 
a  way  as  to  fulfill  the  promise  and  po- 
tential of  the  agency,  more  money  must 
be  spent  and  more  staff  put  on  the  job. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  follow  through.  The 
only  conclusion  must  be  that  it  Is  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  develop  the  vast 
ocean  resources  which  are  within  our 
reach.  And  all  the  while,  Mr.  President, 
other  countries  are  rising  to  the  challenge 
and  the  potential  of  the  seven  seas. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  We  have  waited 
too  long.  We  have  had  in-depth  studies, 
critical  analyses,  ad  hoc  task  forces,  un- 
countable conferences,  congressional 
hearings,  advisory  councils,  and  adminis- 
trative shuffling.  We  have  talked  so  much 
that  In  professional  circles  the  1960's 
are  known  as  the  "Decade  of  Ocean 
Rhetoric."  My  friends,  all  across  the 
board  the  American  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  rhetoric.  They  want  action — not 
words. 

Congress  must  act.  Countless  times  be- 
fore the  Congress  has  had  to  take  the 
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lead  in  the  oceans.  Alton  Lennon  took 
the  lead.  Warren  Macnuson  took  the 
lead.  Charles  Mosher  and  Norris  Cotton 
took  the  lead. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President,  on  May  26, 
I  introduced  S.  1963 — the  National 
Oceanic  Act  of  1971.  It  has  since  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  original  draft  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  contained  certain 
statistical  errors  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand.  Therefore,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  the  National  Oceanic  Act 
of  1971.  in  its  corrected  and  proper  form, 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Cran- 
ston, Pell,  Tunney.  Magntjson,  Stevens, 
and  Humphrey,  and  send  it  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference. 

It  is  a  short  bill,  but  one  which  I  be- 
lieve can  get  the  job  done.  It  would 
amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize more  adequate  money  for  marine 
science,  technology,  resource  develop- 
ment and  management,  and  other  re- 
source development  and  management, 
and  other  related  programs.  It  would 
authorize  nearly  $25  billion  of  funds 
to  be  spread  over  the  next  5  years  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  promise  of 
the  oceans  and  to  rectify  some  of  the  aw- 
ful abuse  that  man  has  been  wreaking 
upon  the  sea  for  so  many  years.  My 
proposal  calls  for  the  immediate  infusion 
of  over  $1  billion  beyond  the  President's 


fiscal  year  1972  request.  This  will  prime 
the  pump.  It  will  give  immediate  support 
to  vital  areas  where  money  is  needed  and 
needed  now.  It  will  also  permit  the  agen- 
cies to  plan  wisely  for  the  road  ahead. 
This  is  a  sound  and  a  realistic  program, 
and  I  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
National  Oceanic  Act  of  1971  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1986 
A  bill  to  foster  a  comprehensive,  long-range, 
and     coordinated     national     program     In 
marine  science,   technology,   and  resource 
development,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of   Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An   Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive,   long-range,    and    coordinated    na- 
tional program  In  marine  science,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  Marine  Resoiux;es 
and  Engineering  r>evelopment.  and  a  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and 
Resources,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
October  15.  1966,  as  amended  (33  U.S  C.  1101 
et  seq.).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE   ni OCEAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  Act  of  1971. 

Sec.  302.  In  order  to  further  carry  out  the 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  ACT  OF  1971 
|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


general  purposes  of  the  Act  and  to  carry  out 
marine  science,  technology,  resource  develop- 
ment and  management  and  other  programs 
in  related  oceanic  areas  under  the  general 
authorities  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  each  of  the  following  departments, 
agencies,  and  institutions  the  following 
amounts  for  the  five  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  1971: 

a.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce — 
$7,853,700,000 

b.  Maritime  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce — $4,500,000,000 

c.  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Department 
of  Transportation — $4,750,000,000 

d.  United  States  Navy.  Department  of  De- 
fense— $5,388,000,000 

e.  National  Science  Foundation — $1,060,- 
000.000 

r.  Department  of  the  Interior — $595,000,000 

g.  Atomic  Energy  Commission — $257,700,- 
000 

h.  Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
$397,000,000 

1.  Smithsonian  Institution — $100,000,000 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  a  breakdown  of  how 
the  moneys  might  most  appropriately  be 
spent  through  fiscal  year  1976.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


President's 
budget  request 
fiscal  year  1972 


Hollrngs  Droposal  (fiscal  year) 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


5-year  total 


N«tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency 335.7  835.7 

Maritime  Administration 499.0  650.0 

Department  of  Defense 218.0  438.0 

Department  of  Transportation  (Coast  Guard) 659.4  700  C 

National  Science  Foundation 68.8  110.0 

Department  of  Interior  . 33.8  60.0 

Smitfisonian  Institution 3.1  |. Q 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  . 8.7  17.7 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 17.0  37.0 

Annual  cost 1 .  843. 5  2.  854.  Q 
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24.901.4 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  not  proposing 
just  a  program  in  ocean  science.  It  is  a 
program  that  covers  the  broad  range  of 
oceanic  concerns.  Its  Federal  spending 
would  be  spread  through  nine  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  fourfold  in- 
crease which  would  come  in  Government 
spending  per  year  in  the  next  5  years 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  the  assertion 
of  American  leadership  in  ocean  develop- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  an  assault  on 
marine  pollution.  We  are  talking  about 
new  applications  of  marine  science.  We 
are  talking  about  new  growth  in  industry, 
in  universities,  in  fisheries,  and  in  re- 
source management.  We  are  talking 
about  a  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram so  that  the  80  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple who  will  live  within  50  miles  of  the 
ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  will  have  a  habitable  en- 
vironment. We  are  talking  about  farming 
the  ocean  floor  for  food  and  fuel  and 
minerals.  And  we  are  talking  about  uti- 
lizing our  most  precious  resource — more 
precious  even  than  the  boimty  of  the 
seas.  Man.  Because  this  program  envi- 
sions jobs  and  it  provides  challenge. 

Jobs  will  come  in  areas  like  Burbank, 
Seattle,    Long    Island.    Charleston,    and 


many  others.  We  ought  to  be  planning 
the  construction  of  a  "floating  island"  in 
an  area  such  as  Seattle — it  could  be  used 
as  an  airport,  or  to  develop  the  food  and 
energy  resources  of  the  sea.  And  over  the 
long  pull,  jobs  will  be  provided  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  the  ulti- 
mate challenge  to  man  concerns  not  the 
pocketbook  but  the  motivation  of  the 
human  spirit.  The  program  I  hope  to  see 
enacted  holds  before  us  the  opportunity 
of  the  future — the  chance  for  renewed 
greatness.  In  the  oceans  is  the  challenge 
of  knowledge — man  must  go  where  he 
has  never  been:  man  must  do  what  he 
has  never  done :  man  must  dream  dreams 
that  his  father  never  dreamed.  Can  we 
afford  this  program?  My  distinguished 
colleagues,  we  can  afford  nothing  less  if 
we  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  America. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  Act  of  1971,  for  I  believe 
as  does  Senator  Rollings  that  now  is  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  implement 
a  comprehensive,  well-financed  oceans 
program. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
eloquently  points  out  in  his  introductory 


remarks,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  program  are  immense.  Our  na- 
tional security,  which  is  so  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  a  strong  Navy  and  mer- 
chant marine,  would  be  enhanced.  More- 
over, jobs  would  be  provided  in  a  chal- 
lenging new  area  of  endeavor,  thu.^.  help- 
ing to  alleviate  the  present  unemploy- 
ment situation.  Of  great  importance,  new 
technology  and  a  comprehensive  data 
base  respecting  the  oceans  would  be  de- 
veloped. This  information  would  enable 
us  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  oceans 
and  the  seabeds  to  satisfy  the  ever-grow- 
ing needs  of  the  world's  people.  In  my 
State  of  Alaska,  where  commercial  fish- 
ing is  an  extremely  important  industry, 
increased  marine  research  would  lead  to 
greater  harvests  and  protein  food  prod- 
ucts to  meet  domestic  and  foreign  nu- 
tritional requirements. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Hollings  has 
introduced  today  would  help  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  that  I  have  just  enumer- 
ated. Specifically,  it  would  amend  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  marine  science,  technol- 
ogy, resource  development  and  manage- 
ment, and  related  programs:  $25  billion 


would  be  allocated  to  nine  departments 
and  agencies  over  the  next  5  years  for 
these  purposes.  This  money  would  be  au- 
thorized for  use  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion— Coast  Guard — National  Science 
Foundation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

In  spite  of  my  strong  support  for  this 
legislation.  I  cannot  agree  with  Senator 
Hollings'  criticism  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration for  its  alleged  failure  to 
implement  a  comprehensive  marine  de- 
velopment program.  The  present  em- 
bryonic state  of  our  oceans'  technology, 
the  sorry  condition  of  our  merchant 
marine,  the  underdeveloped  commercial 
fishing  industi-y,  and  so  forth,  are  the 
product  of  long  years  of  neglect  by  many 
administrations,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970,  which  was  strongly  supported  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  and  the  estab- 
lishment last  year  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  among 
other  things,  show  an  awa.reness  by  the 
Nixon  administration  of  the  present  un- 
fortunate situation  and  a  willingness  to 
seek  solutions  that  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  continue  as  a  world  leader  in 
marine  transportation  and  resource  de- 
velopment. We  in  the  Congress  must 
work  as  partners  with  the  executive 
branch  in  resolving  the  present  difQ- 
culties. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Hollings  that 
one  of  the  great  challenges  confronting 
this  Nation  is  to  make  prudent  use  of  the 
oceans.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and 
deep  seabed  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves 
and  all  the  world's  people.  This  challenge 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  by  the 
year  2000,  80  percent  of  our  people  wUl 
live  within  50  miles  of  the  oceans  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  I  beheve  that  we  should 
not  defer  to  any  other  nation  in  respond- 
ing to  the  challenge  and  tremendous  op- 
portunities presented  by  the  oceans.  The 
implications  of  our  failure  to  move  ahead 
in  marine  resource  development  are  too 
profound  and  the  stakes  too  high.  Our 
national  security,  our  ability  to  feed 
America's  people  and  to  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  fuel  our  economy, 
and  our  battle  against  water  pollution, 
must  not  be  jeopardized  because  of  our 
failure  to  develop  and  implement  the 
comprehensive  programs  necessary  to 
utilize  marine  resources  in  a  prudent 
manner.  The  enactment  of  Senator 
Hollings'  bill  will  help  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  such  programs. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  1988.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
authorize  medical  care  in  private  fa- 
cilities for  veterans  for  service-connected 
disabilities  in  cases  other  than  emer- 
gency cases.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  'Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
designed  to  remedy  a  long-standing  in- 
equity in  the  treatment  of  veterans  who 


cannot  find  hospitalization  in  their  area 
of  residence.  This  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 601  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  authorize  medical  care  in  private 
facilities  for  veterans  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  in  cases  other  than 
emergencies.  The  law  as  it  is  presently 
constituted  provides  for  treatment  under 
emergency  conditions  only.  Deletion  of 
the  emergency  proviso  would  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  present  crowded  conditions 
at  'VA  facilities.  In  my  State  in  particu- 
lar, the  State  of  Nevada,  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  relieve  the  congestion 
caused  by  the  recent  destruction  by 
earthquake  of  the  VA  Sylmar  514-bed 
hospital  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Unfortunately  veterans  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  Nevada  must  travel  300 
miles,  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  receive 
treatment.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
other  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
a  similar  situation  prevails.  Passage  of 
this  suggested  legislation  is  essential  to 
improve  the  care  of  our  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1988 
A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  medical  care 
in  private  facilities  for  veterans  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  In  cases  other  than 
emergency  cases 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 601(4)  (c)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  emer- 
gency cases"  in  clause   (1)    thereof. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  1989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  certain  Star  Route  contracts.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  renewal  without  sidver- 
tisement  of  certain  Star  Route  contracts. 

Under  existing  law,  contained  in  39 
U.S.C.  6416,  if  a  prime  contractor  has 
subcontracted  to  another  person  to  per- 
form service,  and  if  he  decides  not  to  re- 
new the  prime  contract  with  the  pest 
office,  the  Postmaster  General  is  author- 
ized to  negotiate  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  subcontractor  who  is  actu- 
ally performing  the  service  if  the  serv- 
ice is  satisfactory  and  if  the  subcontrac- 
tor has  been  performing  the  service  for 
at  least  6  months.  Under  the  new  provi- 
sions of  title  39,  as  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  91-375.  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  this  authority  to  renew  di- 
rectly with  the  subcontractor  was  omit- 
ted. The  only  way  to  contract  with  the 
post  office  under  the  new  law.  which  be- 
comes effective  July  1.  1971,  is  either  by 
competitive  advertising  or  negotiating 
after  fair  public  notice. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  intended 
to  repeal  a  provision  of  law  which  op- 
erates for  the  benefit  of  the  postal  service 
as  well  as  those  who  provide  transporta- 


tion services  satisfactorily  for  the  postal 
service.  The  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  will  reenact  that  permissive  au- 
thority. Because  time  is  of  the  essence, 
I  intend  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations  in  the  near  future  at  v.hich 
time  the  subcommittee  will  also  take  tes- 
timony on  H.R.  135,  a  bill  relating  to  the 
postal  savings  system. 

So  that  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee and  in  the  Senate,  as  well  els  our 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, will  know,  it  is  my  intention 
to  recommend  to  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  that  this  Star  Route 
contract  amended  be  added  to  H.R.  135 
so  that  expeditious  action  can  insure  en- 
actment before  July  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1989 
A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code. 

to  provide  for  the  renewal  of  certain  Star 

Route  contracts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as^emb/ed.  That  section 
5005(b)(1)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code 
(as  enacted  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  91- 
375)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof ; 

"If  a  holder  has  sublet  the  service  In  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  does  not  Indicate  in 
wTltlng  to  the  Postal  Service  at  least  90  days 
before  the  end  of  the  contract  term  that  he 
desires  to  renew  the  contract,  the  Posal  Serv- 
ice may  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  sub- 
contractor then,  and  for  six  months  prior 
thereto,  performing  the  service  under  the 
contract  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Postal 
Service.  Contracts  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  upon  the  ttrms  prevailing  at 
the  end  cf  the  preceding  contract  term  and 
may  be  made  without  advertising." 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ervin  ) : 

S.  1990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  assure  borrowers 
of  the  right  to  employ  qualified  attorneys 
of  their  choice  in  performing  necessary 
legal  services  in  connection  with  loans 
under  that  title.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  along  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Ervin,  a  bill  which  will 
alter  an  inequity  that  has  developed 
through  administrative  ruling.  Since  the 
fall  of  1969,  I  have  tried  to  cause  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  concerning  the  use 
of  attorneys  to  provide  title,  closing,  or 
other  legal  services  concerning  Farmers 
Home  Administration  rural  housing 
loans. 

Prior  to  1968.  through  the  country  all 
qualified  attorneys  were  permitted  to 
provide  such  legal  services.  However, 
from  the  latter  part  of  1968  to  date  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  other 
states,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  taken  a  position  of  des- 
i<m.ating  certain  attorneys  to  pro- 
vide   such    servir^es.    presumably    based 
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upon  the  workload  factors  within  par- 
ticular counties.  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  political  ruse  of  al- 
lowing selected  attorneys  to  handle  this 
business.  No  Federal  program  should  be 
designed  to  preclude  qualified  attorneys 
from  participating  in  programs  requir- 
ing the  services  of  private  attorneys. 

In  the  conference  :\.tjOrt  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970, 
I  participated  in  drafting  language  with 
representatives  of  the  Farmers  Hcwne  Ad- 
ministration which  stated : 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  all 
qualified  attorneys  be  given  equal  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  providing  tlUe  and 
loan  closing  services  required  In  connection 
with  Farmers  Home  Administration  rural 
housing  loans.  Report  No.  91-1784.  p.  64. 

It  was  the  belief  that  this  conference 
language  would  suflBciently  erase  any 
doubt  that  all  qualified  attorneys  should 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  provide 
legal  services  so  that  there  would  be  no 
unwarranted  interference  with  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  select  his  own  attorney.  I 
have  received  numerous  letters  from  con- 
stituents detailing  their  encounters  with 
the  rule  which  prevents  them  from  using 
their  family  attorney  to  handle  all  the 
legal  matters  with  Fanners  Home.  Pre- 
sumably, new  regulations  were  written 
based  on  this  language  but  in  practice 
the  same  resiilt  has  followed.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  receive  the 
promot  attention  of  this  Consree s.  I  have 
literally  hundreds  of  letters  from  at- 
torneys in  South  Carolina  who  have  been 
providing  such  services  for  a  number  of 
years  but  have  been  subsequently  "dis- 
qualified" by  this  administrative  action. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    1990 
A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  assure  borrowers  of  the  right  to 
employ  qualified  attorneys  of  their  choice 
in   p?rforming  necessary   legal   services   In 
connection  with  loans  under  that  title 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
510  of  the  HDuslng  Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 
(1)    by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.   510": 
i2t    by   redesignating  p-iragraphs    (a)-ig) 
as  oaragraphs  il)-(7).  respectively: 

i3i  by  redeslraating  subpara^r.iphs  (1) 
and  |2|  of  paragraph  i3)  (as  hereinabove 
redesignated!  as  subpar.igraphs  (Ai  and  (B) 
respectively;  and 

i4i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subseotlon  a=  follows- 

■lb)  The  Secretary  shall  accord  to  all  qual- 
ified attorneys  an  equal  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  providing  such  title,  closing,  or 
other  legal  services  as  may  be  required  by 
persons  receiving  direct  or  insured  loans  un- 
der this  title  ■■ 


Bv  Mr.  MAGNUSON  "by  request^  : 
S.  1991.  A  bill  to  assist  in  meeting  na- 
tional housins:  poais  bv  authorizing  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
permit  companies  subject  to  the  Public 
Utilitv  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to 
provide  housing  for  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mitter on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


HOUSING    AMENDMENT    TO    PrBLlC    UTILITY 
HOLDING    COMPANY    ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  enable 
utility  holding  company  systems  to  par- 
ticipate in  federally  assisted  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  programs. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Holding 
Company  Act  to  empower  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  by  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  to  authorize  com- 
PEinies  subject  to  the  act  to  construct, 
own,  or  operate  low  moderate-income 
housing  either  through  Investment  in 
housing  subsidiaries  of  the  holding  com- 
pany system  or  through  investment  in 
individual  housing  projects  in  which 
corporations  created  or  organized  pur- 
suant to  title  IX  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 — such 
as  the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships — participate.  The  bill  is 
narrowly  drawn  and  would  limit  utility 
holding  company  housing  investment  to 
federally  assisted  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  projects  within  the  serv- 
ice area  of  the  holding  company  system 
and  would  retain  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  the  authority  to 
regulate  the  extent  and  nature  of  this 
investment  thereby  assuring  continuing 
review  by  the  SEC  in  the  interests  of  the 
utility's  consumers  and  investors. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  its  efforts  to  encourage 
electric  and  gas  utilities  throughout  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  projects  in 
the  communities  they  serve.  Additionally, 
utilities  have  been  encouraged  to  invest 
in  housing  projects  sponsored  in  part  by 
th°  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships,  a  congressionally  chartered 
corporation,  created  to  facilitate  private 
enterpri.se  investments  in  low-  and  mod- 
erate-incom°  housing  projects  on  a 
limited  partnership  basis. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  public 
utility  companies  can  play  a  unique  and 
valuable  role  in  providing  critically  need- 
ed low-  and  moderate-income  housing  in 
their  service  areas.  These  companies 
have  a  special  social  and  economic  in- 
terest in  the  stability  and  well-being  of 
the  communities  they  serve.  They  have 
the  financial  and  managerial  resources 
to  construct  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  They  are  familiar  with  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  can  work  effectively 
under  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
gnTi.^  Th-'v  occuDv  positions  of  prestige 
and  stability  in  their  own  communities 
and  can  play  a  catalytic  role  in  involving 
other  local  business  leaders  in  hctising 
and  community  development  problems. 
While  many  private  businessmen  are 
unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to  Gov- 
ernment controls  and  do  not  desire  to 
participate  in  federally  assisted  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  programs,  a 
number  of  utility  holding-company  sys- 
tems have  expressed  a  willingness  to  be- 
come Involved  in  this  much-needed  hous- 
ing construction.  I  believe  that  they  can 
make  a  contribution  to  attaining  our  na- 


tional housing  goals  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

This  bill  is  needed  because  of  a  1970 
ruling  by  the  SEX:  that  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  does  not  empower  the  SEC  to 
authorize  utilities  subject  to  the  act  to 
invest  in  federally  assisted  housing  de- 
velopment. This  decision  of  the  SEC  did 
not  suggest,  however,  that  holding-com- 
pany system  participation  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  utility's  consumers 
or  investors.  To  the  contrary,  the  SEC 
recognized  the  policy  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  assist  private  industrj*  in 
housing  programs  but  concluded  by  a  3- 
to-2  vote  that  utility  holding-company 
activities  in  this  field  were  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Holding  Company  Act  as 
originally  enacted  in  1935. 

On  AprU  16,  1971,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals   for  the  District  of   Columbia 
Circuit  rendered  its  decision  on  the  ap- 
peal taken  by  the  Michigan  Consolidated 
Gas  Co.,  from  the  adverse  holding  of  the 
SEC.  The  court  affirmed  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
that  the  existing  language  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  does  not 
contain  authority  empowering  the  Com- 
mission to  approve  sponsorship  of  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  by  utilities  that  are 
part  of  a  holding  company.  The  opinion 
of  the  court,  however,  in  a  most  unusual 
departure  went  out  of  its  way  to  endorse 
the   concept   of   such   participation,   by 
commending  Michigan  Consolidated  and 
by  suggesting  that,  although  It  was  with- 
out authority  to  write  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  into  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company     Act.     Congress    could    and 
should.  The  pertinent  paragraph  of  the 
opinion,  which  states  the  proposition  suc- 
cinctly and  persuasively  reads  as  follows: 
Though  In  administering  our  judicial  du- 
ties we  have  somewhat  chastized  petitioners, 
it   is  with    great  reluctance  that   we  do  so, 
for    their   only   sin   seems   to   have   been   an 
overeager  responi?e  to  their  social  conscience 
as  corporate  citizens  in  Detroit.  It  has  be- 
come common  knowledge  that  many  of  our 
inner  city  woes  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
numerous  dilapidated  and  run-down  apart- 
ments   and    houses    that,   though    unfit    for 
human  habitation,  are  the  homes  of  far  too 
many  people.  The  efforts  of  companies  like 
Michigan  Consolidated  to  react  positively  to 
the  need  should  be  encouraged.  If  these  com- 
panies  show    by    example    It    can    be    done, 
there  might  well   be  brought  about  an  ex- 
ponential Increase  In  Interest  among  private 
Industries  willing  to  lend  a  hand.  We  as  a 
court,  however,  are  unwilling  and  unable  to 
wr.te    the    National    Housing    Act    Into    the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  Congress. 
We    have    been    Informed    that    the    United 
Sta'es  Senate,  on  September  23.  1970,  passed 
a  housing  bill   which  contained  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  jjermltted  the  type  of 
acquisition  Michigan  Consolidated  Is  seeking. 
The  bill  became  law  but  the  relevant  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  conferees  Just  be- 
fore the  last  sesflon  of  Congress  terminated. 
Inasmuch   as  this   amendment   would   seem 
to  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  public  and  has 
the   endorsement   of  the  Secretary  of    HUD 
(Congressional  REcoan.   vol.   116,   pt.   22.   p. 
29602)  and  the  Commis!^lon  (Id.).  It  is  hoped 
that  our  decision  today  will  Inspire  further 
consideration  of  this  matter  by  Congress  as 
soon  as  Its  busy  schedule  allows. 


Mr.  President,  as  the  quoted  paragraph 
indicates,  the  Senate  last  September,  af- 
ter considerable  debate,  discussion,  and 
colloquy  refused  by  a  division  vote  to 
delete  the  proposed  amendment  from  the 
housing  bill — S.  4368,  91st  Congress — 
which  had  been  incorporated  into  the  bUl 
by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  The  language  of  the  bUl  I 
am  introducing  today  is  identical  to  that 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
year. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  despite 
the  difference  of  view  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  SEC  over  the  interpretation 
of  the  existing  statute,  the  Commission 
unanimously  endorsed  the  amendment 
which  was  drafted  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Commission  staff. 

On  March  16.  1971,  Secretary  Romney 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  communication  explaining  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  and  urging  its  enactment. 
Through  inadvertence,  the  communica- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  on  April  14,  1971,  the  communica- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  by  unanimous  consent. 

In  light  of  the  Nation's  great  and  ac- 
knowledged need  for  adequate  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate -income  families, 
and  in  view  of  the  special  capability  of 
utilities  to  serve  as  sponsors  of  such 
housing  projects,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  can  very  quickly  adopt  the  nec- 
essary change  to  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  I  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort to  schedule  hearings  on  the  proposal 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  be  Inserted  the 
communicaticn  from  Secretary  Romney, 
the  text  of  the  bill,  and  the  full  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  referred  to  earlier 
in  my  remarks.  I  want  it  understood  that 
this  bill  is  being  introduced  by  request. 
I  have  no  commitments  at  all  but  ex- 
pect to  help  air  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
bill,   and   opinion   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Secretaby  or  Housing 

and  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  Of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  assist  In  meet- 
ing national  housing  goals  by  authorizing 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
permit  companies  subject  to  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
Income."  TTiere  Is  also  enclosed  a  memoran- 
dum concerning  the  background  of  and  need 
for  the  legislation. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  permit  such 
utilities  to  construct,  own  or  operate  Fed- 
erally-assisted low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  either  Individually  or  In  partnership 
with  a  national  housing  corporation  created 
or  organized  pursuant  to  Title  IX  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
Under  the  bill  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  would  retain  the  authority  to 
regulate  the  extent  and  nature  of  participa- 
tion by  holding  company  systems  In  these 
housing  activities,  thereby  assuring  continu- 
ing review  by  the  Commission  in  the  interests 
of  the  utility's  consumers  and  Investors. 


The  legislation  Is  necessary  because  of  a 
recent  ruling  by  the  S.E.C.  that  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  does  not  empower  the  S.E.C. 
to  authorize  utilities  subject  to  the  Act  to 
participate  In  such  housing  activities.  The 
decision  of  the  S.E.C.  did  not  suggest,  hovk- 
ever.  that  utility  participation  In  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  programs  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Interests  of  utility  consumers 
or  Investors.  The  S.E.C.  recognized  the  pol- 
icy of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  assist 
pri\ate  industry  In  housing  programs  but 
concluded  by  a  3-2  vote,  that  utility  holding- 
company  activity  in  this  Seld  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  Holding  Company  Act  as 
originally  enacted  in  1935.  This  reversed  a 
previous  3-1  S.E.C.  decision  which  had  au- 
thorized a  utility  subject  to  the  Act  to  con- 
struct low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

The  S.E.C.  has  participated  In  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  and  last  year  stated  that  it  had 
no  o:;Jcction  to  its  passage.  The  Office  of 
M  nacement  and  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

George  Romney. 

Enclosure. 

Memorandum  on  PHOPorED  Amendment  to 
P>TTBLic  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  To  Authorize  Participation  in  Low 
AND  Moderate  Income  Housing  Programs 

preliminary  statement 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD),  with  the  participation 
and  concurrence  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (S.E.C).  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  an  amendment  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  which  would  make  clear  the  authority 
of  the  S.E.C.  to  permit  companies  regulated 
under  that  Act  to  participate  In  government- 
assisted  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
programs.  This  memorandum  will  Indicate 
the  background  and  need  for  the  proposed 
legislation. 

BACKGROUND 

In  adopting  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935,  Congress  provided  In 
Section  11(b)  (1),  15  U.S.C.  §  79k(b)  (1).  that 
holding  company  systems  must  be  limited  to 
the  utility  business  In  which  they  are  en- 
gaged and  "such  other  businesses  as  are  rea- 
sonably Incidental,  or  reasonably  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  operations  ot  such  In- 
tegrated public-utility  systems." 

In  March  of  1969,  the  S.E.C,  by  a  divided 
vote,  held  that  the  participation  by  a  hold- 
ing-company subsidiary  In  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  programs  administered  by 
HUD  satisfied  the  statutory  standards  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act.>  The  majority  held 
In  this  connection: 

"This  overwhelmingly  necessary  and  yet 
relatively  limited  investment  of  private  capi- 
tal cannot.  In  our  view,  be  considered  'detri- 
mental to  the  carrying  out"  of  the  simplifica- 
tion and  Integration  provisions  of  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  Investment  of  private 
capital  for  such  a  purjjose  has  been  generally 
determined  by  Congress  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest  and  specifically  determined  by  man- 
agement to  be  In  the  corporate  interest — and 
both  determinations  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  compelling  and  uncontroverted  facts 
of  great  significance  to  both  the  country  and 
the  company." 

However,  in  a  recent  ruling  on  the  same 
question  the  S.E.C,  again  by  a  closely  divided 
vote,  reversed  in  position.'  While  not  ques- 
tioning the  desirable  social  purpvose  served 
by  utility  holding-company  participation  In 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  programs. 


1  Re  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company, 
Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  16331. 

«Re  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company, 
Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  16763. 


the  S.E.C.  concluded  that  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  as  adopted  In  1935,  did  not  author- 
ize this  activity  by  companies  subject  to 
regulation  thereunder.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  now  proposed  is  to  clarify  the 
language  of  the  Holding  Ccmpany  Act  in 
that  regard. 

the  need  for  broad  participation  by  private 
industry  in  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  programs 

In  enacting  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968,  Congress  declared  as 
follows: 

"The  Congress  affirms  the  national  goal,  as 
set  forth  In  section  1441  of  Title  42,  of  'a 
decent  heme  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment fvr  every  American  family.'  " 

It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  this  goal  has 
not  been  accomplished  and  that  the  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  for  decent  housing 
has  been  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  an 
etfort  to  mobilize  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
in  the  drive  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
o-ar  citizens,  there  has  been  an  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  desirability  of  enlisting  the 
efforts  of  private  business  in  helping  to  solve 
the  shortages  of  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
crate  i I. come  families.  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gre:s  of  February  22,  1968,  accompanying  the 
propcsod  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1958.  President  Johnson  said  In  part: 

"The  Government's  concern  is  to  stimulate 
private  energy  and  local  action — to  provide 
capital  where  needed,  to  guarantee  financing, 
to  offsr  assistance  that  encourages  planning 
and  construction. 

"The  real  Job  belongs  to  local  government 
and  the  private  sector — the  homebullder.  the 
mortgage  banker,  the  contractors,  the  non- 
profit sponsor,  the  Industrialist  who  now  sees 
in  the  challenge  of  the  cities  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  American  business." 

Similarly,  President  Nixon,  in  his  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  of  the  Second  Annual 
Report  on  Housing  Goals  on  April  1,  1970, 
again  emchasized  that 

"The  -Administration,  the  Congress,  private 
Industry,  and  labor  must  cooperate  closely  in 
removing  the  obstacles  and  making  the  com- 
mitments necessary  to  meet  our  housing  ob- 
jectives within  the  framework  of  sustainable 
economic  growth." 

The  Congress  has  likewise  expressed  Its 
conviction  that  private  lnf"astry  must  play 
an  Important  role  In  meeting  the  Nation's 
housing  needs.  For  example,  the  preamble  to 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  after  Indicating  that  "highest  priority" 
must  be  given  to  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families,  states  that 

".  .  .  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  programs 
there  should  be  tlie  fullest  practicable  utili- 
zation of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
private  enterprise  and  of  Individual  self-help 
techniques." 

The  principal  vehicle  for  participation  by 
private  Industry  In  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  programs  Is  through  the  formation 
of  "limited  dividend"  corporations,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended.  A  limited  dividend  corporation  Is 
limited  as  to  Its  rate  of  return  on  Its  equity 
Investment  In  the  housing  project,  and  HUD 
has  broad  regulatory  control  over  its  opera- 
tions and  accounting  methods.  In  addition, 
HUD  maintains  complete  control  over  the 
rents  that  may  be  charged  to  tenants  and 
over  construction  costs,  design,  building 
methods,  size  of  units  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  each  housing  project  constructed 
under  these  programs. 

THE  importance  OF  OTILITT   PARTICIPATION  IN 
LOW   AND    MODERATE   INCOME   HOtlStNO 

Because  of  the  regulation  of  rate  of  return 
and  rents  and  the  other  restrictions  neces- 
sarily Imposed  upon  limited  dividend  corpo- 
rations by  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
HUD  regulations,  many  businesses  are  un- 
willing to  participate  as  sponsors  of  low  and 
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moderate  income  housing  projects.  However, 
HUD  has  found  In  recent  years  that  public 
utUUlee  are  able  and,  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances, willing  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams, and  HUD  has  been  actively  encour- 
aging such  participation. 

The  reasons  that  public  utilities  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  greater  participation 
by  the  private  sector  in  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  programs  are  basically  two: 

Fir3t,  the  construction  and  operation  of 
housing  projects  under  HUD  regulation  is 
remarkably  similar  to  ui.lity  regulation.  As 
noted  above,  rents,  like  u.ility  rates,  are  set 
by  a  government  agency  a. id  may  only  be 
Increased  upon  a  showing  of  higher  operating 
costs.  The  rate  of  return  on  the  company's 
investment  la  a  housing  development  is  reg- 
ulated, again  like  return  on  utility  opera- 
tions. A  uniform  system  of  accounts  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  housing  operation  which  Is 
similar  to  that  prescribed  for  utility  com- 
panies. A  limited  dividend  corporation  must 
file  detailed  reports  on  its  operations,  much 
like  the  utility's  periodic  reports  to  state  and 
Federal  regulatory  bodies.  In  short,  a  utility 
!3  acctist^med  to  operating  within  the  regu- 
lated framework  required  by  the  Federal 
housing  laws,  which,  to  many  businesses, 
would  preser.t  a  significant  deterrent. 

Second,  utility  companies  serving  urban 
are.is  are  nece-s.inly  committed  to  the  long- 
range  welfare  of  those  areas  Unlike  many 
other  businesses,  a  utility  cannot  simply 
move  its  plant  and  work  force  to  an  outlying 
area  to  avoid  urban  problems.  A  utility's  in- 
vestment in  service  facilities  and  its  cus- 
tomers are  located  in  the  urban  areas  it 
ser-.es.  Its  interest  in  the  rebuilding  and  re- 
habilitation of  those  areas  is  thus  direct  and 
compelling.  Thus,  in  addition  to  social  in- 
centives, the  utility  has  an  economic  Incen- 
tive in  the  rebuildng  of  the  cities  that  makes 
It  a  logical  and  sometimes  Indlspenslble 
catalyst  in  the  initiation  and  successful  im- 
plementation of  low  and  moderate  housing 
programj. 

Finally,  HUD  has  four.d  that  utilities  gen- 
erally have  the  managerial  and  financial  re- 
SDurces  necessary  to  insure  efficient  con- 
struction and  operation  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  projects.  Under  circum- 
stances -A  here  time  is  money,  and  the  prompt 
construction  of  projects  is  essential  to  carry 
out  hou-^ing  programs,  such  expertise  Is  of 
real  value. 

THE  NATIONAL  COP.l'OSATI'Trj  FOR  HOUSINO 
P\RTNE?.SHIPS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
P.ARrNERSHIP 

Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  I9i=;8  authorized  the  creation 
of  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships (NCHP)  and  The  National  Housing 
Partnership  (NHPl  a?  vehicles  by  which  pri- 
vate businesses  would  be  further  encouraged 
to  participate  In  providing  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  using  government-assisted 
programs.  NHP  will  be  managed  by  a  general 
partner.  NCHP.  NHP's  principal  activity  will 
he  Investing  In  local  limited  partnerships 
throughout  the  United  States,  each  of  which 
wir.  construct  and  operate  a  housing  project. 
In  the  usual  case  It  Is  expected  that  these 
local  projects  will  be  financed  under  HUD 
programs.  NHP  would  ordinarily  become  a 
limited  partner  In  a  local  partnership  and 
provide  no  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
equity  investment  required  for  a  project. 
Local  investors  interested  In  sponsoring  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  projects  would 
provide  the  remaining  75  percent. 

Certain  companies  re^tilated  by  the  S.E.C. 
under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  have  Indicated  that  they  desire  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  proposed  by  NHP 
and  NCHP  as  general  or  limited  partners  in 
local  partnerships  formed  to  construct  and 
operate  specific  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  projects  In  their  service  areas. 


EFFECT    OF    PROPOSED    AMENDMENT 

The  proposed  amendment  would  authorize 
the  S.EC.  to  permit  companies  subject  to  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  to  con- 
struct, own  or  operate  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  under  HUD-assisted  housing 
programs  either  through  housing  subsidiaries 
of  the  holding-ccmpany  system  or  through 
direct  investment  m  local  housing  projects  m 
which  national  corporations  or  partnerships 
created  or  organised  pursuant  to  Title  IX 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  participate.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  retain  for  the  SEC  dl?.cretlon 
over  whether  to  approve  each  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  activity  of  a  company 
subject  to  the  Holding  Company  Act,  but 
would  m.ike  it  clear  that  the  S.E.C,  If  It 
elected  to  do  .so.  would  have  the  authority 
to  approve  such  an  activity. 

S.    1991 

A  bill  to  assist  In  meeting  national  housing 
goals    by   authorizing    the   Securities   and 
Exchange  Commission  to  permit  companies 
subject  to  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of   1935   to  provide  housing  for 
persons  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena'r  and  House  of 
Representatiies    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
9(C)  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935   (15  use.  791  ic))    is  amended— 
1 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragr.iph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ":  or";  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  fellows : 

"(4)  (A)  securities  of  a  subsidiary  company 
engaged  In  the  busme.ss  of  providing  hous- 
ing for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
within  the  service  area  of  the  holding-com- 
pany system  under  housing  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Housing  Act  or  any 
Act  supplementary  thereto,  or  iBi  socur.t.^s 
of  or  interests  in  a  company  organized  to 
participate  in  such  housing  programs  within 
the  service  area  of  a  holding-company  sys- 
tem which  receives  financial  or  other  .^sslst- 
ance  from  a  company  created  or  organized 
pursuant  to  title  IX  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  No  such 
acquisitions  shall  be  made  except  within 
such  limitations  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions,  and  with  due  regard  to  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  as  the  Commission  may. 
by  rules  and  regulations  or  order,  permit  as 
not  detrimental  to  the  pubic  interest  or  the 
interest  of  investors  or  consumers." 

Petitions  for  Review  op  Orders  of  the 

Securtties  ajtd  Exchange  Commissioj^ 

[In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 

the  District  of  Coltimbla  Circuit] 

No.  24,564:  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  and  Michigan  Consolidated  Homee 
Corporation,  petitioners  v.  Securltlea  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  respondent. 

Nos.  24.663  and  24,664:  Michigan  Consoli- 
dated Oaa  Company  et  al.,  petitioners  v.  Se- 
curitlee  and  Exchange  Oommlsslon,  respon- 
deat. 

(Decided  AprU  16.  1971) 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Seder,  Jr.,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  pro  hoc  vice,  by 
special  leave  ot  Court,  with  whom  Meavri. 
Gary  L.  Cowan  and  Richard  J.  Flynn  were 
on  the  brleX,  tor  petitioners. 

Mr.  Aaron  Levy.  Special  Counsel.  Securl- 
tlee  and  Krr.hange  Commission,  with  whom 
Meaart.  Philip  A.  Loomia,  Jr.,  Oeneral  Coun- 
sel. David  Ferber,  Solicitor,  and  Mrs.  Kath- 
ryn   B.   McGrath.   Attorney,  Secxirltlee  and 


Exchange  Oommlsslon,  were  on  the  brief,  for 
respondent. 

Before  Tamm  and  Robb,  Circuit  Judges,  and 
Smith,*  Chief  Judge,  U.a.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Montana. 

Tamm,  Circuit  Judge:  These  cases  arise  on 
petitions  by  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany (hereinafter  "Michigan  Consolidated") 
and  Michigan  Consolidated  Homes  Corpora- 
tion (hereinafter  "Homes  Corporation")  for 
review  of  three  orders  Issued  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchanje  Commission  (hereinafter  "the 
Commission")  under  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  ( hereinafter  "the 
Act"),  15  U.S.C.  §§79  et  seq.  (1964).  Michi- 
gan Consolidated  is  a  gas  utility  subsidiary 
company  of  American  Natural  Gas  Company, 
a  registered  holding  company  regulated  by 
the  Commission  under  the  Act.  Michigan 
Consolidated  distributes  natural  gas  at  retail 
In  various  cities  in  Michigan  Including  De- 
troit Homes  Corporation  is  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Michigan  Consolidated  and  was 
organized  to  construct  and  operate  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  projects  in  and 
around  Detroit  pursuant  to  the  National 
Housing  Act.  12  use.  §§  1701  et  seq.  (1964). 

The  first  of  the  three  orders  under  review 
issiied  June  22.  1970  (App.  126)  and  was  a 
denial  by  the  Commission  of  an  application 
in  which  Homes  Corporation  requested  au- 
thority to  issue,  and  Michigan  Consolidated 
sought  authority  to  acquire,  up  to  $500,000 
ill  Homes  Corporation  common  stock  and  up 
to  $6,000  000  in  short-term  Homes  Corpora- 
tion notes  to  finance  construction  of  two 
housing  projects  (the  "Elmwood  I  project' 
and  the  "Inkster  project")  In  the  Detroit 
area.  (App.  1-8.)  The  order  further  provided 
that  Homes  Corporation  dlve.jt  itself  of  all 
Its  interests  in  the  two  projects  and  that 
Michigan  Consolidated  divest  itsslf  of  all  its 
interests  in  Homes  Corporation.  In  two  sub- 
sequent orders  issued  August  26,  1970  (App. 
151-53)  and  September  22,  1970  (App.  164- 
65)  the  Commission  denied  petitioners'  mo- 
tions for  an  "Interim  order"  and  "limited 
relief"  filed  subsequent  to  Issuance  of  the 
June  22  order.  For  the  following  reasons  we 
arfirm  the  orders  of  the  Commission 
I 

Since  Michigan  Consolidated  Is  a  subsidiary 
of  a  registered  public  utility  holding  com- 
pany, it  is  required  under  section  9(a)(1)  of 
the  Act,  15  use  §  791(a)(1)  (1964).  to  re- 
ceive prior  approval  from  the  Commission 
to  acquire  any  securities  or  auy  of.  er  inter- 
est in  any  business.  Before  such  approval  may 
be  granted,  however,  the  contemplated  ac- 
quisition must  be  found  not  "detrimental  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  section 
(U]  of  [the  Act|."  15  use.  5  79J (c)(1) 
(1964) .  Tlie  provisions  of  section  11  pertinent 
to  this  case  are  as  follows: 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion .  .  .   : 

(1)  To  require  by  order  .  .  .  that  each 
registered  holding  company,  and  each  sub- 
sidiary company  thereof,  shall  take  such 
action  as  the  Commission  shall  find  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  operations  of  the  holding- 
company  system  of  which  such  company  is 
a  part  to  a  single  integrated  publlc-utlUty 
system,  and  to  such  other  businesses  as  are 
reasonably  incidental,  or  economically  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  the  operations  of  such 
integrated  public-utility  system.  .  .  .  The 
Commission  may  permit  as  reasonably  in- 
cidental, or  economically  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  operations  of  one  or  more 
integrated  public-utility  systems  the  reten- 
tion of  an  interest  in  any  business  .  .  . 
which  the  Commission  shall  find  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest.  .  .  . 
15  VB.C.  I791c(b)(l)  (1964)  (Emphasis 
added.) 


*Slttlng   by   dealgnatlon  pursuant   to  aS 
VS.C.  1393(0)   (19M). 
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The  diverse  Interpretations  attached  to 
section  11(b)  (1)  by  the  Commission  and  the 
petitioners  are  the  heart  of  the  dispute  be- 
fore us.  The  Commission  In  construing  this 
section  has  adopted  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  "functional  relationship"  test  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  retention  of 
a  particular  business  is  permissible  under  the 
Act.  To  pass  this  test  the  holding  company 
or  Its  subsidiary  must  clear  two  hurdles. 
First,  the  company  must  show  that  Its  "other 
business"  is  "reasonably  Incidental,  or  eco- 
nomically necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
operations  of  such  Integrated  public-utility 
system."  (/d.)  Once  a  company  has  cleared 
this  hurdle,  the  Commission  then  looks  to 
see  whether  the  second  sentence  of  section 
11(b)  (1)  is  adhered  to,  i.e.,  whether  the  re- 
tention of  the  "other  business'*  is  "necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest."  (Id.t 
In  this  case  the  Commission  held  that  peti- 
tioners failed  even  to  clear  the  first  hurdle 
and  as  a  result  felt  It  unnecessary  to  reach 
the  "public  interest"  question. 

Tiie  petitioners'  construction  of  section 
11(b)(1)  is  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  Commission's.  Petitioners  argue  that 
an  independent  finding  of  'public  interest" 
in  the  retention  of  the  "other  business" 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  section  11(b) 
(1).  thereby  making  it  unnecessary  to  find  a 
relationship  in  the  operations  cf  the  busi- 
ness Involved.  We  think  that  prior  judicial 
decisions,  the  principles  of  statutory  con- 
struction, and  the  legislative  history  call  for 
adoption  of  the  Commission's  interpretation. 
.\n  analysis  of  the  wording  of  the  Act  sub- 
stantiates the  Commission's  Interpretation 
of  section  11(b)(1).  Section  1(c).  15  U.S.C. 
5  79ai  c)  ( 1964  ) .  states  that  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  shall  be  interpreted  "to  meet  the 
problems  and  eliminate  the  evils  as  enumer- 
ated in  this  section."  After  a  carefully  study. 
Congress  listed  In  section  1(b)(4)  one  such 
evil  to  be  present  "when  the  growth  and 
extensisn  of  holding  companies  bears  no  re- 
lation to  economy  of  management  and 
opciaf.on  or  the  integration  and  coordina- 
tion of  related  operating  properties."  15 
U.SC  §  79a(b)  (4)  (1964)  (Emphasis  added.) 
Further  It  Is  provided  In  section  11(a).  59 
use.  §  79k  (a  I  (1964),  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Commission  to  examine  the  corporate 
structure  of  every  registered  holding  com- 
pany system  with  an  eye  toward  confining 
the  btisi'iesses  thereof  "to  those  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  operations  of  an  inte- 
grated public-utility  system."  (/d.)  The 
Commission  interpretation  also  seems  quite 
logical  even  if  we  were  to  focus  only  on  sec- 
tion 11  (b)  (1).  The  second  sentence  or  "pub- 
lic interest"  sentences  of  section  11(b)(1) 
provides  that : 

The  Commission  may  permit  as  reasonably 
incideiital.  or  economically  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  operations  of  one  or  more 
integrated  public-utility  systems  the  reten- 
tion of  an  interest  in  any  business  .  .  . 
which  the  Commission  shall  find  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors  or  consumers  and 
not  detrimental  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  such  system  or  systems. 

15  use.  §79k(b)(l)  (1964)  (Emphasis 
added  I  Inclusion  of  the  Italicized  portion 
of  this  sentence  indicates  that  retention  of  a 
business  deemed  appropriate  In  the  "public 
interest"  must  still  be  "reasonably  Inciden- 
tal, or  economically  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  operations"  of  the  public  utility  sys- 
tem. Any  other  Interpretation  of  the  second 
sentence  would  render  the  Italicized  portion 
meaningless. 

Prior  Judicial  decisions  also  support  the 
Commission  Interpretation.  In  Engineers 
Public  Service  Co.  v.  SEC,  78  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
199.  138  F.2d  936  ( 1943) ,  vacated  at  moot,  833 
U.S.  788  (1947)  this  court  held  the  Commis- 
sion's "functional  relationship"  interpreta- 
tion of  section  11(b)  (1)  to  be  incorrect.  Ear- 
lier the  same  year,  however,  the  Second  Cir- 


cuit m  North  American  Co.  v.  SEC,  133  F.2d 
148  (2d  Clr.  1943) ,  a]}'d  on  other  grounds,  327 
U.S.  686  (1946)  adopted  the  Commission's 
interpretation.  The  Supreme  Court  granted 
certiorari  In  both  the  Engineers  case,  322 
U.S.  723  (1944)  and  the  North  American  case. 
318  U.S.  750  (1943).  The  cases  were  argued 
together  In  the  Supreme  Court,  but,  after 
a  voluntary  divestment  by  the  Engineers  Pub- 
lic Service  Company  of  the  properties  In- 
volved in  its  case,  the  Judgment  of  this 
court  was  vacated  for  mootness.  Engineers 
Public  Service  Co.  v.  SEC.  supra,  332  U.S.  788. 
The  Supreme  Court  In  the  North  American 
case  limited  Itself  to  the  resolution  of  a  con- 
stitutional question,  but  by  way  of  dicta  ap- 
proved the  "functional  relationship"  test. 
North  American  Co.  v.  SEC,  supra,  327  U.S. 
at  697.  More  than  three  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  North  American  is- 
sued, this  covirt  had  another  opportunity  to 
resolve  the  section  11(b)(1)  dilemma.  In 
Philadelphia  Co.  v.  SEC,  85  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
327.  333.  177  F.2d  720,  726  (1949).  this  court 
re-evaluated  Its  prior  stand  on  section  11(b) 
( 1 )  and  clearly  adopted  the  Commission  In- 
terpretation and  the  dicta  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  Is  evident  then  that  prior  case  law 
supports  the  Commission's  position.  Since 
the  Commission  Interpretation  of  section  11 
I  b  M  1 )  Is  the  correct  one  and  since  the  opera- 
tions of  a  low-rent  housing  project  are  not 
"reasonably  Incidental,  or  economically  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  the  operations"  of  a 
natural  gas  company,  the  Commission  "was 
correct  In  not  permitting  Michigan  Consoll- 
dated's  retention  of  Interest  In  Homes  Cor- 
poration. 

II 

Petniouers  advance  a  second  argument  in 
suppcrt  of  re'ention  of  Hemes  Corporation. 
The  origin  of  petitioners'  second  contention 
dates  back  to  an  order  of  the  Commission 
prior  to  the  ones  now  at  issue.  In  that  order 
of  March  31.  1969.  the  Commission  author- 
ized Michigan  Consolidated  to  acquire  a 
maMimum  of  $500,000  in  Homes  Corporation 
c.  innion  stcck  and  up  to  $3,000,000  in  its 
short-term  proniissory  notes  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  low-rent  housing  project  In 
the  Detroit  inner  city.'  The  Commission  was 
informed  that  this  was  to  be  a  "pUot  proj- 
ect "  and  'hat  If  successful  petitioners  con- 
templated engaging  in  other  housing  proj- 
ects in  the  future.  It  also  developed  that  the 
amount  actually  expended  on  the  "pilot 
project"  was  less  than  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  Commission.  On  the  basis  of 
these  two  facts  the  petitioners  argue  that 
the  March  31.  1969  order  authorized  at  least 
the  Initial  financing  of  the  two  projects  In- 
voUed  here.  A  careful  reading,  however,  of 
the  Commission's  March  31  opinion  Indi- 
cates clearly  only  an  approval  of  the  one 
housing  project.  I.e..  the  "pUot  project." 
(App.  103-13.)  All  that  can  be  said  for  the 
petitioners  is  that  they  might  well  have  rea- 
sonably anticipated  Commission  approval 
of  the  "Elmwood  I"  and  "Inkster"  projects 
since  they  were  quite  similar  to  the  one 
already  approved  In  the  March  31  order. 
This,  however.  Is  no  legal  excuse  for  com- 
mencing the  projects  without  the  authori- 
sation required  by  the  Act.* 


'  At  the  time  of  this  order  the  Commission 
had  two  members  who  were  not  proponents 
of  the  "functional  relationship"  test.  One 
other  member  favored  the  acquisition  on  an- 
other ground.  Unfortunately  for  the  peti- 
tioners, since  this  decision  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  has  changed,  with  the 
result  that  it  did  not  approved  the  similar 
acquisitions  at  issue  now. 

'Prior  to  July  29.  1969,  when  the  1969  ap- 
plication was  filed,  petitioners  began  con- 
struction of  the  Inkster  project.  (App.  3.) 
Construction  of  the  "Elmwood  I"  project 
was  started  after  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion, but  before  the  Commission  bad  acted 


m 

Petitioners  finally  contend  that  they  are 
entitled  to  authorization  under  section  9(c) 
(3)  of  the  Act,  15  U.S.C.  §  791(C)  (3),  which 
would  allow  "certain  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial paper  and  other  securities,  witiiin 
such  limitations,  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rules  and  regulations  or  order  prescribe 
as  appropriate  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness "  of  the  public  utility  company.  The  sec- 
tion 9(c)(3)  exemption  being  sought  here, 
however,  as  the  petitioners  admit  (see  Brief 
for  Petitioners  at  43),  Is  "subject  to  dollar 
limits  and  is  Inapplicable  where  the  acquisi- 
tion of  securities  would  result  in  control." 
(/d.)  Section  9(c)(3)  therefore  cannot  Jus- 
tify the  retention  requested  In  this  case. 

The  remaining  legal  Issue  to  be  decided 
Is  the  propriety  of  the  Commission's  denial 
of  petitioners'  motions  for  an  "interim  order" 
and  "limited  relief"  filed  subsequent  to  Is- 
suance of  the  June  22  order.  We  think  re- 
versal of  the  Commisslcn's  ruling  in  this 
regard  would  leave  the  Act  with  little  or 
no  teeth.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  no 
prospective  showing  that  denial  of  this  relief 
would  render  any  substantial  harm  to  Mlchl- 
Igan  Consolidated,  its  investors,  cr  any  of 
its  cus:omers. 

Though  In  administering  our  judicial 
duties  we  have  somewhat  chastized  petition- 
ers. It  Is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  do 
so,  for  their  only  sin  seems  to  have  been 
an  overeager  response  to  their  social  con- 
science as  corfKJrate  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Detroit.  It  has  become  common  knowledge 
that  many  of  our  inner  city  woes  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  numerous  dilapidated 
and  run-down  apartments  and  houses  that, 
though  unfit  for  human  habitation,  are  the 
homes  of  far  too  many  people.  The  eiforts  of 
companies  Uke  Michigan  Consolidated  to  re- 
act positively  to  the  need  should  be  encour- 
aged. If  these  companies  show  by  example  It 
can  be  done,  there  might  well  be  brought 
about  an  exponential  Increase  In  Interest 
among  private  Industries  willing  to  lend  a 
hand.  We  as  a  court,  however,  are  unwillliig 
and  'unable  to  write  the  National  Housing  Act 
into  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
Congress.  We  have  been  informed  that  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  September  23.  1970, 
passed  a  housing  bill '  which  contained  an 
amendment  that  would  have  permitted  the 
type  of  acquisition  Michigan  Consolidated 
Is  seeking.  The  bill  became  law*  but  the 
relevant  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  con- 
ferees '  Just  before  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress terminated.  Inasmuch  as  this  amend- 
ment would  seem  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  to 
the  public  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  116,  pt.  22,  p.  296021  and  the  Commis- 
sion [Id.),  It  Is  hoped  that  our  decision 
today  will   Inspire  further  consideration  of 


on  the  matter.  As  of  October  15.  1969.  the 
"Inkster"  project  was  50  percent  completed 
(App.  13);  by  January  16,  1970,  the  "Ink- 
ster" project  was  75  percent  completed  and 
the  "Elmwood  I"  project  was  10  percent 
completed.  (App.  17.) 

2  S.  4368  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  116. 
pt.  25,  pps.  33501-83614). 

*  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-609.  84  SUt.  1770,  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970. 

*  "The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
authorizing  public  utility  holding  companies 
to  i>artlclp*t*  1*1  ^^*  provision  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  such  provision.  Conferees  re- 
jected the  provision  because  the  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  that  such  authority  in 
a  conference  report  Involving  housing  legi.";- 
latlon  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
by  the  House  of  Representatives."  Concrxs- 
siONAi.  RxcoRO,  vol.  110,  pt.  33,  p.  43439. 
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this  matter  by  Congress  as  soon  as  Its  busy 
schedule  allows. 

Affirmed. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  1992.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
and  others  against  misbranding,  false 
invoicing,  and  false  advertising  of  dec- 
orative wood  and  simulated  wood  prod- 
ucts. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

DECORATIVl:     WOOD     AND     SIMX7LATED     WOOD 
PRODUCTS   ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  Hoosier  col- 
league (Mr.  Bayh)  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
an  act  to  protect  consumers  and  others 
against  misbranding,  false  invoicing,  and 
false  advertising  of  decorative  wood  and 
simulated  wood  products. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1993.  A  bill  to  establish  a  self-sup- 
porting Federal  reinsurance  program  to 
protect  employees  in  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  rights  under  private  pension 
plans.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PRIVATE  PENSION  PROTECTION  PLAN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  40  years 
ago  our  country  saw  the  collapse  of  our 
banking  system.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
recognized  that  families  needed  money 
to  pay  the  bills  and  acted  to  insure  our 
bank  deposits.  Today  pensions  of  workers 
are  a  big  part  of  a  man's  possessions.  In 
many  cases  when  a  man  retires  he  prob- 
ably has  more  in  pension  rights  tham  he 
does  in  his  bank  account.  His  pension 
should  be  protected  in  the  same  way  that 
his  bank  deposit  is  protected. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  to  establish  a  Federal  system  of 
reinsurance  for  private  pension  plans. 
The  program  would  be  financed  by  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  by  pension  fimds  as  a 
condition  of  qualification  for  favorable 
treatment  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Congress  has  provided  strong  incen- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  private 
pension  plans.  Although  the  response 
has  been  gratifying  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  such  plans  which  have  been  in- 
stituted, the  very  fact  that  most  pension 
programs  have  been  in  existence  for  so 
few  years,  has  created  a  serious  problem. 
Since  most  pension  plans  are  newly  cre- 
ated they  are  still  far  from  being  fully 
fimded  even  where  an  adequate  program 
of  funding  has  been  undertaken.  In  fact, 
present  tax  regulations  preclude  the 
funding  of  past  service  liabilities  in  less 
than  about  12  years. 

As  a  result,  termination  of  a  pension 
plan  may  mean  that  the  funds  accumu- 
lated are  inadequate  to  pay  full  pensions 
even  to  those  nearing  retirement  age,  let 
alone  to  protect  the  benefits  of  other 
workers  who  may  find  that  the  security 
they  thought  they  had  established  for 
their  older  years,  through  the  accumula- 
tion of  pension  credits,  has  disappeared 
overnight. 

The  reinsurance  proposal  would  insure 
to  the  worker  the  pension  security  which 
he  has  rightly  come  to  expect:  and  be- 
cause of  its  s^-flnanclng  feature  would 


not  result  in  the  expenditure  of  1  cent  of 
public  funds.  It  would  protect  a  worker's 
investment  in  a  pension  fund  just  as  his 
savings  are  Insured  in  a  savings  bank 
or  a  savings  and  loan  association  by  in- 
surance through  a  Goverrmient  corpora- 
tion. It  would  also  insure  the  obligation 
of  the  fund  to  make  future  payments  to 
him  just  as  a  mortgagee's  right  to  receive 
future  mortgage  payments  is  insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

My  own  interest  in  this  problem  dates 
from  1964  and  the  failure  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corp.'s  pension  program  in  South 
Bend.  When  Studebaker  closed  ito  doors 
in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  workers  pensions 
plan  had  $25  million  in  assets,  but  there 
were  more  than  10.000  employees  who 
had  a  claim  on  that  amount.  Of  that 
10,000  employees,  there  were  4.000  work- 
ers between  the  ages  of  40  and  59  with 
at  least  10  years  of  experience — sufficient 
to  give  them  vested  rights  imder  the 
Studebaker  plan — who  received  only  15 
percent  of  the  equity  they  had  invested 
in  the  program.  E\en  worse  an  additional 
2,900  workers  received  absolutely  noth- 
ing on  their  investment. 

The  tragedy  of  Studebaker  is  but  the 
most  striking  example  of  a  problem 
which  is  as  bad  today  as  it  was  in  1964. 
Today's  economic  uncertainties  fairly 
well  guarantee  that  there  will  be  a  dra- 
matic upturn  in  the  number  of  pension 
plan  failures  in  the  next  few  months.  In 
the  absence  of  some  system  of  pension 
plan  insurance,  it  is  certain  that  the 
workers  affected  by  these  most  recent 
faUures  wUl  have  their  pension  expecta- 
tions for  the  future  severely  compounded. 
Since  the  Studebaker  closing,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  each  succes- 
sive Congress  designed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. This  legislation  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral insurance  program  which  would  be 
self-financing  through  premiums  as- 
sessed on  the  unfunded  liabilities  of  all 
eligible  pension  plans.  A  pension  plan 
would  be  eligible  for  this  Federal  insur- 
ance protection  only  if  it  met  present 
qualifying  requirements  of  section  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  These  are 
the  same  requirements  which  determine 
the  eligibility  of  pension  funds  to  tax  ex- 
empt status. 

The  legislation  provides  that  every 
eligible  pension  plan  shall  pay  a  uniform 
premium  based  upon  the  unfunded  ob- 
ligations of  each  insured  fund,  but  in  no 
case  will  this  premium  exceed  one  half 
of  one  percent  for  each  dollar  of  un- 
funded obligations.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, whose  department  is  given  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  reinsurance  pro- 
gram is  given  general  authority  to  set  the 
premium  rate.  The  program  is  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  whose  department  is  given  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  over  the  reinsurance 
program,  is  given  general  authority  to 
set  the  premium  rate.  The  program  Is 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  since  his  department 
is  already  charged  with  the  protection 
of  workers'  interests  and  already  col- 
lects detailed  annual  information  on 
assets,  costs,  and  actuarial  liabilities 
under  the  Pension  and  Welfare  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  It  Is  recognized  that  close 
cooperation  will  be  required  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  which  would 


impose  the  sanction  of  disqualification 
on  plans  which  do  not  participate  in  the 
program  and  which  would  make  a  plan 
ineligible  for  the  reinsurance  program  if 
it  failed  to  satisfy  the  minimum  funding 
standards  established  by  IRS. 
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By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (by  request) : 
S.  1995.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Mental  Health: 

S.  1996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  within  the  District  of 
Columbia": 

S.  1997.  A  bill  relating  to  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  tmd 

S.  1998.  A  bill  relating  to  educational 
personnel  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Health.  Education. 
Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcommittee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  introduce  by 
request  and  for  appropriate  reference 
four  bills  which  have  been  submitted  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  The  four 
bills  are  In  addition  to  the  nine  bills  I 
introduced  earUer  as  part  of  the  District's 
legislative  program  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  subcommittee. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
would : 

First,  facilitate  better  accreditation 
procedures  of  junior  colleges,  authorize 
certain  transfers  of  administrative  func- 
tions relating  to  education,  and  author- 
ize participation  in  the  cadet  high  school 
cadet  corps  on  a  voluntary  basis; 

Second,  revise  the  child  labor  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  reflect  pres- 
ent demands  by  youth  for  jobs  and  elimi- 
nate obsolete  and  restrictive  provisions; 

Third,  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Mental  Health;  and 

Fourth,  benefit  personnel  employed  in 
educational  activities  of  the  public 
school  system  through  several  provisions 
of  an  educational  personnel  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
four  bills,  along  with  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1995 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter   into  the  Interst.^te  Compact  on 
Mental  Health 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReprcseJitatii'^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Compact 
on  Mental  Health  Act". 

Sec  2.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  hereby  authrrized  to  enter 
Into  and  execute  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbii  an  agreement  w::h  any  State 
or  States  legally  Joining  therein  in  ilie  form 
substantially  as  follows: 

■'THE  INTERSTATE  COMPACT  ON   MENTAL   HE\LTH 

"Article  I— Purpose  and  Findings 
"The  party  states  find  that  the  proper  and 
expeditious    treatment    of   the    mentally    ill 
and  mentally  deficient  can  be  facilitated  by 


cooperative  action,  to  the  benefit  ot  tbe  pa- 
tients, their  families,  and  society  as  a  whole. 
Purther.  the  party  states  find  that  tbe 
necessity  of  and  desirability  for  furnishing 
such  care  and  treatment  bears  no  primary 
relation  to  the  residence  or  citizenship  of 
the  patient  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
controlling  factors  of  oomjnunlty  safety  and 
humanltarlanlsm  require  that  facilities  and 
services  be  made  available  for  aU  who  are 
In  need  of  them.  Consequently,  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  compact  and  of  the  party 
states  to  provide  the  necessary  legal  basis 
for  the  institutionalization  or  other  appro- 
priate care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  111 
and  mentally  deficient  under  a  system  that 
recognizes  the  paramount  Importance  of  pa- 
tient welfare  and  to  establish  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  party  states  In  terms  of  such 
welfare. 

"Article  n — Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  compact: 

"(a)  'Sending  state'  shall  mean  a  party 
state  from  which  a  patient  Is  transported 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  compact 
or  from  which  It  is  contemplated  that  a  pa- 
tient may  be  so  sent. 

"(b)  'Receiving  state"  shall  mean  a  party 
state  to  which  a  patient  is  transported  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  compact  or 
to  which  It  is  contemplated  that  a  patient 
may  be  so  sent. 

"(c)  'Institution'  shall  mean  any  hospital 
or  other  facility  maintained  by  a  party  state 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  mental  Illness  or  mental 
deficiency,  and  shall  Include  Saint  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(d)  'Patient'  shall  mean  any  person  sub- 
ject to  or  eligible  as  determined  by  the  laws 
of  the  sending  state,  for  Institutionalization 
or  other  care,  treatment,  or  supervision  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  compact. 

"(e)  'After-care'  shall  mean  care,  treat- 
ment and  services  provided  a  patient,  as  de- 
fined herein,  on  convalescent  status  or  con- 
ditional release. 

"(f)  'Mental  illness'  shall  mean  mental 
disease  to  such  extent  that  a  person  so  af- 
flicted requires  care  and  treatment  for  his 
own  welfare,  or  the  welfare  of  others,  or  of 
the  community. 

"ig)  'Mental  deficiency'  shall  mean  menttj 
deficiency  as  defined  by  appropriate  clinical 
authorities  to  such  extent  that  a  jyerson  so 
afflicted  is  incapable  of  managing  himself 
and  his  affairs,  but  shall  not  Include  mental 
illness  as  defined  herein. 

"(h)  'State'  shall  mean  any  state,  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Article  in — Eligibility  and  Placement  of 
Patients 

"(a)  Whenever  a  person  physically  present 
in  any  party  state  shall  be  in  need  of  In- 
stitutionalization by  reason  of  mental  Illness 
or  mental  deficiency,  he  shall  be  eligible  for 
care  and  treatment  in  an  institution  In  that 
state  Irrespective  of  his  residence,  settlement 
or  citizenship  qualifications. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  article  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
any  patient  may  be  transferred  to  an  Institu- 
tion In  another  state  whenever  there  are 
factors  based  upon  clinical  determinations 
indicating  that  the  care  and  treatment  of 
said  patient  would  be  facilitated  or  improved 
thereby.  Any  such  institutionalization  may  be 
for  the  entire  period  of  care  and  treatment 
or  for  any  portion  or  portions  thereof.  The 
factors  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  shall 
Include  the  patient's  full  record  with  due 
regard  for  the  location  of  the  patient's  fam- 
ily, character  of  the  Illness  and  probable 
duration  thereof,  and  such  other  factors  as 
shall  be  considered  appropriate. 

"(c)  No  state  shall  be  obliged  to  receive 
any  patient  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  article  unless  the  send- 


ing state  has  given  advance  notice  of  its  In- 
tention to  send  the  patient;  furnished  all 
available  medical  and  other  pertinent  rec- 
ords concerning  the  patient;  given  the  quali- 
fied medical  or  other  appropriate  clinical 
authorities  of  the  receiving  state  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  patient  If  said  au- 
thorities so  wish;  and  unless  the  receiving 
state  shall  agree  to  accept  the  patient. 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  the  laws  of  the 
receiving  state  establish  a  system  of  priori- 
ties for  the  admission  of  patients,  an  Inter- 
state patient  under  this  compact  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  priority  as  a  local  patient 
and  shall  be  taken  In  the  same  order  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  taken  If 
he  were  a  local  patient. 

"(e)  Pursuant  to  this  compact,  the  deter- 
mination as  to  the  suitable  place  of  Institu- 
tionalization for  a  patient  may  be  reviewed 
at  any  time  and  such  further  transfer  of  the 
patient  may  be  made  as  seems  likely  to  be 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  patient. 

"Article  IV — After-care  or  Supervision  In 
the    Receiving    State 

"(a)  Whenever,  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  in  which  a  patient  Is  physically 
present.  It  shall  be  determined  that  the  pa- 
tient should  receive  after-care  or  supervi- 
sion, such  care  or  supervision  may  be  pro- 
vided in  a  receiving  state.  If  the  medical  or 
other  appropriate  clinical  authorities  having 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  patient  in  the  sending  state  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  after-care  In  another 
state  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
patient  and  would  not  Jeopardize  the  public 
safety,  they  shall  request  the  appropriate 
authorities  in  the  receiving  state  to  Inves- 
tigate the  desirability  of  affording  the  pa- 
tient such  after-care  in  said  receiving  state, 
and  such  Investigation  shall  be  made  with 
all  reasonable  speed.  The  request  for  in- 
vestigation shall  be  accompanied  by  com- 
plete Information  concerning  the  patient's 
intended  place  of  residence  and  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  person  In  whose  charge  It  Is 
proposed  to  place  the  patient,  the  complete 
medical  history  of  the  patient,  and  such 
other  documents  as  may  be  pertinent. 

"(b)  If  the  medical  or  other  appropriate 
clinical  authorities  having  responsibility  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  patient  In  the 
sending  state  and  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties in  the  receiving  state  find  that  the  best 
interest  of  the  patient  would  be  served  there- 
by, and  if  the  public  safety  would  not  be 
Jeopardized  thereby,  the  patient  may  receive 
after-care  or  supervision  in  the  receiving 
state. 

"(c)  In  supervising,  treating,  or  caring  for 
a  patient  on  after-care  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  this  article,  a  receiving  state  shall  employ 
the  same  standards  of  visitation,  examina- 
tion, care,  and  treatment  that  it  employs  for 
similar  local  patients. 

"Article  V-Escape  of  Dangerous  or 
Potentially  Dangerous  Patients 
"Whenever  a  dangerous  or  potentially  dan- 
gerous patient  escapes  from  an  Institution 
in  any  party  state,  that  state  shall  promptly 
notify  all  appropriate  authorities  within  and 
without  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  escape  In  a 
manner  reasonably  calculated  to  faclUtate 
the  speedy  apprehension  of  the  escapee.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  apprehension  and  Identi- 
fication of  any  such  dangerous  or  potentially 
dangerous  patient,  he  shall  be  detained  In  the 
state  where  found  pending  disposition  In 
accordance  with  law. 

"Article  VI— TransporUng  Patients  through 

Party  States 
"The  duly  accredited  officers  of  any  state 
party  to  this  compact,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  their  authority  and  the  identity  of 
the  patient,  shall  be  permitted  to  transport 
any  patient  being  moved  pursuant  to  this 
compact  through  any  and  all  states  party  to 
this  compact,  without  Interference. 


"Article  VII — Payment  of  Costs 

"(a)  No  person  shall  be  deemed  a  patient 
of  more  than  one  institution  at  any  given 
time.  Completion  of  transfer  of  any  patient 
to  an  institution  in  a  receiving  state  shall 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  person  a 
patient  of  the  Institution  in  the  receiving 
state. 

"(b)  The  sending  state  shall  pay  all  cost« 
of  and  Incidental  to  the  transportation  of 
any  patient  pursuant  to  this  compact,  but 
any  two  or  more  party  states  may,  by  mak- 
ing a  specific  agreement  for  that  purpose, 
arrange  for  a  different  allocation  of  costs  as 
among  themselves. 

"(c)  No  provision  of  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  to  alter  or  affect  any  Internal  rela- 
tionships among  the  departments,  agencies 
and  officers  of  and  in  the  government  of  a 
party  state,  or  between  a  party  state  and  its 
subdivisions,  as  to  the  payment  of  costs,  or 
responsibilltes  therefor. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  party  state  or  subdi- 
vision thereof  from  asserting  any  right 
against  any  person,  agency  or  other  entity  in 
regard  to  costs  for  which  such  party  state 
or  subdivision  thereof  may  be  responsible 
pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  compact. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  any  reciprocal  agree- 
ment between  a  party  state  and  a  non-party 
state  relating  to  Institutionalization,  care  or 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  de- 
ficient, or  any  statutory  authority  pursuant 
to  which  such  agreements  may  be  made. 
"Article  VIII— Guardians 

"(a)  Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  to  abridge,  diminish,  or  in  any  way 
Impair  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibUitles 
of  any  patient's  guardian  on  his  own  behalf 
or  In  respect  of  any  patient  for  which  he  may 
serve,  except  that  where  the  transfer  of  any 
patient  to  another  Jurisdiction  makes  advisa- 
ble the  appointment  of  a  supplemental  or 
substitute  guardian,  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  In  the  receiving  state  may  make 
such  supplemental  or  substitute  appointment 
and  the  court  which  appointed  the  previous 
guardian  shall  upon  being  duly  advised  of  the 
new  appointment,  and  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  such  accounting  and  other 
acts  as  such  court  may  by  law  require,  re- 
lieve the  previous  guardian  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility to  whatever  extent  shall  be  ap- 
propriate In  the  circumstances;  provided, 
however,  that  In  the  case  of  any  patient  hav- 
ing settlement  In  the  sending  state,  the  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  the  sending 
state  shall  have  the  sole  discretion  to  relieve 
a  guardian  appointed  by  It  or  continue  his 
power  and  responslbUlty.  whichever  it  shall 
deem  advisable.  The  court  In  the  receiving 
state  may.  In  Its  discretion,  confirm  or  reap- 
point the  person  or  persons  previously  serv- 
ing as  guardian  In  the  sending  state  in  lieu 
of  making  a  supplemental  or  substitute 
appointment. 

"(b)  The  term  'guardian'  as  used  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  article  shall  Include  any 
guardian,  trustee,  legal  committee,  conserva- 
tor, or  other  person  or  agency  however  de- 
nominated who  is  charged  by  law  with  power 
to  act  for  or  responslbUlty  for  the  person  or 
property  of  a  patient. 

"Article  IX — Inapplicability  of  Compact  to 
Persons  Subject  to  Penal  Sentence:  Policy 
Against  Placement  of  Patients  In  Prisons  or 
JaUs 

"(a)  No  provision  of  this  compact  except 
Article  V  shall  apply  to  any  person  Institu- 
tionalized whUe  under  sentence  In  a  penal  or 
correctional  Institution  or  while  subject  to 
trial  on  a  criminal  charge,  or  whose  Institu- 
tionalization is  due  to  the  commission  of  an 
offense  for  which,  In  the  absence  of  mental 
Illness  or  mental  deficiency,  said  person  would 
be  subject  to  Incarceration  in  a  penal  or  cor- 
rectional Institution. 
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•■(b)  To  every  extent  possible.  It  shall  be 
the  policy  of  states  party  to  this  conipact 
that  no  patient  shall  be  placed  or  detained 
In  any  prison,  jail  or  lockup,  but  such  patient 
shall,  with  all  expedition,  be  taken  to  a  suit- 
aole  institutional  facility  for  mental  illness 
or  mental  deficiency. 

"Article  X— Compact  Administrators 

"(a)  Each  party  state  shall  appoint  a  'com- 
pact administrator'  who.  on  behalf  of  his 
3ta:e.  shall  act  as  general  coordinator  of 
activities  under  the  compact  In  his  state 
and  who  shall  receive  cople^  of  all  reports, 
correspondence,  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  any  p.i::ent  processed  under  the 
con-.pact  by  his  state  either  in  the  capacity 
of  sending  or  rece.ving  state  The  comp.ict 
administ.'-ator  or  his  duly  designated  repre- 
sentative shall  be  the  official  with  whom 
other  party  states  shall  deal  in  any  matter 
relating  to  the  compact  or  any  patient  proc- 
essed tnereunder. 

"ibi  The  compact  administrators  of  the 
respective  partv  s'ates  shall  have  power  to 
prcmulgate  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  compact. 

■Article  XI  — Supplementary  Agreement.s 

The  duly  constituted  administrative  au- 
thorities of  any  two  or  m^ire  party  states 
may  enter  into  supplementary  agreements 
for  the  prjv-s;on  of  aiiy  service  or  facility 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  institution  on 
a  Joint  or  cooperative  bast?  whenever  the 
states  concerned  shall  find  that  such  agree- 
ments will  imprve  services  facilities,  or  in- 
stitutional care  and  treatment  in  the  fields 
of  mental  illness  or  mental  deficiency.  No 
such  supplementary  agreement  shall  be  con- 
str-.ed  so  as  to  relieve  any  party  state  of 
any  obligation  which  It  otherwise  would 
have  under  ether  provisions  of  this  compact. 

'Article  XII— Effective  Date  of  Compact 

•  This  compact  shall  enter  into  full  force 
and  effect  as  to  any  state  when  enacted  by 
It  into  law  and  such  state  shall  thereafter 
be  a  party  thereto  with  any  and  all  states 
leijally  Joining  'herein. 
"Article     XIII — Withdrawal     from     Compact 

■•(a>  A  state  party  to  this  ccmpact  may 
withdraw  therefrom  by  enacting  a  statute 
repealing  the  same.  Such  withdrawal  shall 
take  effect  one  year  after  notice  thereof  has 
been  communicated  officially  and  In  writing 
to  the  governors  and  compact  administrators 
of  all  other  party  states.  However,  the  with- 
drawal of  any  state  shall  not  change  the 
status  of  any  patient  who  has  been  sent  to 
said  state  or  sent  out  of  said  state  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  compact. 

■■(b)  Withdrawal  from  any  agreement 
permitted  by  Article  'Vllibi  as  to  costs  or 
from  any  supplementary  agreement  made 
pursuant  to  Article  XI  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  agreement. 

■Article  XIV — Construction  and 
Severability 

■This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof.  The 
p-^vlslons  of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  pro- 
vision of  this  compact  Is  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  constlfutlon  of  any  party  state 
or  of  the  United  States  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  government,  agency,  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.  If  this  compact  shall  be 
held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any 
state  -party  thereto,  the  compact  shall  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
states  and  In  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the 
state  affected  as  to  all  severable  matters." 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  thla  compact,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  empowered  to  designate 


an  officer  who  shall  be  the  compact  adminis- 
trator and  who,  acting  Jointly  with  like  offl- 
cers  of  party  States,  shall  have  power  to 
prv,mulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  more  effectively  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact. The  compact  administrator  Is  hereby 
authorized  empowered  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
officers  of  and  In  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  facilitating  ihe 
proper  administration  of  the  compact  or  of 
any  supplementary  agreement  or  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  District  thereunder. 

Sec.  4.  The  compact  administrator  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into 
supplementary  agreements  with  appropriate 
officials  of  party  States  pursuant  to  Articles 
VII  and  XI  of  the  compact.  In  the  event  that 
such  supplementary  agreements  shall  require 
or  contemplate  the  use  of  any  .nstitutioii  or 
facility  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  re- 
quire or  contemplate  the  provision  of  any 
service  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  such 
agreement  shall  ha-,  e  force  or  effect  until  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  depar men ^  or 
agency  under  whose  Jurisdiction  said  insti- 
tution or  facility  is  operated  or  whv«e  de- 
partment or  agency  will  be  charged  with  the 
rendering  of  such  service 

Sec.  5.  The  compact  administrator,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  or  his 
designated  agent,  may  make  or  arrange  for 
any  payments  necessary  to  discharge  any 
financial  obLeations  Imposed  up^n  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  compact  or  by  a:iy 
supplementary  agreement  entered  into  there- 
under. 

Sec  6.  The  compact  administrator  is  here- 
by directed  to  consult  with  the  nnmed.ate 
family  of  any  proposed  transferee  and.  in  the 
case  of  a  proposed  transferee  from  an  institu- 
tion in  the  District  of  Colum'oia  to  an  In- 
stitution in  a  party  S'ate.  to  take  no  titial 
actlun  without  approval  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  7,  Duly  author.zed  copies  of  thl.s  Act 
shall,  upon  Its  approval,  be  transmitted  by 
the  Commlss.oner  or  his  designated  agent  to 
the  governor  of  each  State,  the  -Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Administrator  if  General  Serv- 
ice.s  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Council  of 
State  Governments. 


The  District  of  Coltjmbia, 
Washiyigton.  DC,  May  14.  1971. 
The  President, 
U.S.  Sena'e. 
Washington.   DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  President:  The  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  for  consideration  by  the  92nd  Con- 
gress a  bill  ■'To  authrrl/'e  the  District  ,.f  Co- 
I'ambla  to  enter  Into  the  Iiitersta'e  Compact 
on  Mental  Health". 

Ihe  purpose  of  the  conipact  is  fourfold. 
First,  it  guarantees  that  any  person  found 
to  be  mentally  ill  or  mentally  deficient  with- 
in a  party  State  will  receive  care  and  treat- 
ment in  that  State  regardless  of  legal  resi- 
dence or  domicile.  Second,  it  permits  the 
transfer  of  a  mentally  111  patient  to  an  in- 
stitution In  another  State  when  such  trans- 
fer Is  found  to  be  In  the  best  interests  of 
the  patient.  Third,  It  provides  for  Interstate 
cooperation  with  regard  to  after-care,  and 
supervision  of  patients  on  convalescent 
status  or  conditional  release.  And  finally,  the 
compact  encourages  supplementary  agree- 
ments between  two  or  more  party  States  for 
the  furnishing  of  care  and  trea'ment  of  pa- 
tients on  a  cooperative  txasls. 

Forty  States  are  currently  participating  Jn 
the  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health. 
The  District  of  Colum.bla  la  one  of  the  few 
remaining  Jurisdictions  In  which  eligibility 
for  oare  and  treatment  of  mental  Illness  Is 
based  on  the  legal  and  technical  defl.nltlons 
of  residence  or  domlcUe,  rather  than  on  what 
Is  determined  to  be  best  for  the  patient  from 
a  medical  and  humanitarian  point  of  view. 
The  Commissioner  Is  of  the  view  that  partici- 


pation In  the  compact  is  necessary  In  order 
to  update  the  District's  approach  to  the 
problems  of  care  and  treatment,  Institution- 
alization and  Interstate  transfer  of  mentally 
111  persons  and  to  bring  the  District  In  step 
With  the  forty  States  already  Jo.ned  in  this 
important  e.xample  of  Interstate  cooperation. 
The  Coinmlssjoner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia strongly  urges  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  attached  draft  legislation. 
Sii.cerely  your.-;, 

GR.AHAM  W.  Watt. 
Assistant  to  the  Cojnmissioner. 


S.   1996 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 

regulate  the  employment  of  minors  within 

the  District  of  Columbia" 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
liepresentatncs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  within  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  May  29,  1928.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

il)  Section  1  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
36  201)  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  otit 
■'That  no  child"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■E-Vcept  as  provided  in  section  6,  no 
nilnor^,  iC)  by  striking  out  ■'boys"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '■minors",  and  tD)  by 
striking  out  'IT  to  24  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '15  to  21". 

I  2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
36-202)  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  In 
the  first  .sentence  (I)  "17"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'li".  and  (11)  ■'nor  shall  any 
girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  boy  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  be  so  employed,  per- 
mitted, or  suffered  to  work  before  the  hour 
of  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the 
hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any 
day.  nor  shall  any  boy  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  be  so  employed  before 
the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  any  day  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'nor 
shall  any  minor  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  iige  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to 
•Acirk  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  In  the 
morning  or  after  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  In 
the  evening  of  any  day,  nor  shall  any  minor 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  be  employed, 
permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  before  the  hour 
of  seven  o'ckck  In  the  morning  or  after 
the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  In  the  evening  of 
any  day,  except  during  the  summer  (June  1 
thnaigh  Labor  Day)  when  the  evening  hour 
shall  be  nine  o'clock",  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  in  the  second  sentence  ".  and  the  hours 
when  the  time  allowed  for  meals  begins  and 
ends    for   said    minors". 

i.'l)  The  proviso  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
(DC  Code.  sees.  36-203)  Is  amended  (Ai  by 
striking  out  "to  T'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "through  6",  and  (B)  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided 
further,  That  no  Investigation  or  hearing 
shall  be  necessary  when  the  order  prohibits 
employment  In  any  occupation  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  authority 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  be  par- 
ticularly hazardous  for  minors  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  detrimental  to  their  health 
and  well-being". 

(4i  Section  5  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
36  205)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(1)  and  all  that  follows,  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "at  operating  any  freight  or 
nonautomatlc  elevator,  or  In  any  tunnel  or 
excavation." 

(5)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.  C.  Code,  sec. 
36-206)  Is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (D.  C.  Code,  sec, 
36-207)  is  renumbered  section  6  and  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  Issue  a  theatrical  permit  to  any 
minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  authoriz- 


ing and  permitting  said  minor  to  appear  on 
the  stage  of  a  licensed  legitimate  or  vaude- 
ville theatre  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  any  professional  theatrical  production  or 
act,  or  in  a  musical  or  dance  recital  or  con- 
cert, or  to  participate  In  a  professional 
sports  activity,  circus,  radio  or  television 
program,  or  to  appear  as  a  fashion  model: 
Provided,  That  such  minor  shall  not  appear 
In  more  than  two  performances  in  any  one 
day.  nor  more  than  eight  performances  In 
any  one  week,  and  shall  not  appear  In  any 
performance  after  the  hour  of  eleven-thirty 
In  the  evening.  Application  for  a  theatrical 
permit  shall  be  made  by  the  parent  or  guard- 
Ian  or  agent  of  such  minor  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  Board  may  Issue  such  a  per- 
mit If  satisfied  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  m'nor  has  made  adequate  provision 
for  his  educational  Instruction,  for  safe- 
guarding his  health,  and  for  his  proper  su- 
perviLiicn." 

(7 1  Section  8  of  such  Act  (D.  C,  Code,  sec. 
36-208  I  IS  renumbered  section  7  and  amend- 
ed (A)  by  striking  out  'his  employer  pro- 
cures and  keeps  on  file  and  accessible  to  any 
attendance  officer.  Inspector,  or  other  person 
authorized  to  enforce  this  Act  a  work  or 
vacation  permif  and  Inserting  in  liou  there- 
of he  sliall  have  obtained  a  certificate  of 
eligibility",  (Bi  by  striking  out  "children" 
and  inserting  .n  lieu  thereof  "minors",  and 

(C)  by  strikiiitj  out  "permit"  and  Inserting 
In   llo-.i   thereof  "certificate  of  eligibility". 

i8i  Section  0  of  such  Act  (D.  C  Cede.  sec. 
36  209)  is  renumbered  section  8  and  amend- 
ed (.^)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
111  "The  work  or  vac.itlon  permit  required 
by  this  .\ct  shall  be  issued  only  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  school  attendance 
and  work  permits  created  under  the  board  of 
education  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  February  4,  1925, 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  compulsory 
school  attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school 
census  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. ■  or  by  any  person  duly  au- 
thorized by  said  director. ■'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "The  certificate  of  eligibility  re- 
quired bv  this  Act  shall  be  issued  only  by 
the  Board  of  Education",  and  (11)  "sex,  col- 
or "  and  'the  grade  last  completed  by  said 
minor, '■,  (Hi  by  striking  out  In  the  second 
sentence  ■■work  or  vacation  permit"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "certificate  of  eligibil- 
ity ",  (Ci  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence, 

(D)  by  s*rlking  out  In  the  fourth  sentence 
"and  shall  be  mailed  to  the  employer  by  the 
Issuing  officer,  and  In  no  case  given  to  the 
minor"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
shall  bear  the  signature  ol  the  parent  or 
guardian  if  the  minor  is  under  sixteen  years 
of  age'.  (E)  by  amending  the  fifth  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  "An  office  record  for  each 
applicant  containing  the  minor's  name,  date, 
and  place  of  birth,  evidence  of  age,  residence, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  minor's  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian,  and  the  grade  and 
school  last  attended  by  the  minor,  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Board  of  Education.",  and  (P) 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(9  I  Section  10  of  such  Act  (D.  C.  Code.  sec. 
36-210)  Is  renumbered  section  9  and  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  is- 
sue a  certificate  of  eligibility  only  upon  the 
application  In  person  of  the  minor  desiring 
employment,  accompanied,  if  the  minor  Is 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  Is  withdraw- 
ing from  school  for  purp)oses  of  employment, 
by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  ctistodlan,  and 
upon  submission  to  and  approval  by  the 
Board  of  the  following: 

"(a)  Evidence  of  age  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Written  consent  of  the  parent,  guar- 
dian, or  custodian,  if  the  minor  is  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  specifying  permission 
for  employment  of  such  minor, 

"(c)  A  school  record.  If  the  minor  Is  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  signed  by  the  principal 


of  the  public,  private,  or  parochial  school 
last  attended  by  the  minor,  or  by  a  person 
duly  authorized  by  said  principal.  The 
school  record  shall  certify  that  the  minor 
has  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  the 
equlvaleiicy  thereof  In  a  public  school,  or 
has  regularly  received  In  a  private  or  paro- 
chial school.  Instruction  deemed  equivalent 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  that  prescribed 
for  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  school  record  shall  contain  also  the  full 
name,  date  of  birth,  grade  last  completed, 
and  residence  of  the  minor  as  shown  on  the 
records  of  the  school." 

(10)  Section  II  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
section  36-211)  Is  renumbered  section  10  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph 
(C)  "director  of  the  department  of  school 
attendance  and  work  permits"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Board  of  Education",  (B)  by 
striking  out  the  colon  and  the  provisos  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  (C)  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (d)  and  all  that  follows,  and  (D)  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c),  as 
amended  by  this  section,  as  paragraphs  (C) 
and  (d),  respectively,  and  adding  after  para- 
graph (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(b)  A  record  of  age  as  given  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  school  first  attended  by  the 
minor,  if  obtainable,  or  in  the  earliest  avail- 
able school  census," 

(11)  Section  12  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
section  36-212)  is  renumbered  section  11  and 
amended  ( A )  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sen- 
tence (li  "The  director  of  the  department  of 
school  attendance  and  work  permits,  or  any 
person  duly  authorized  by  him,  shall  have 
authority  to  Issue  a  vacation  permit  to  a 
minor  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"The  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  eligibility  to  a  minor 
under  sixteen  years  of  age',  ju)  "H"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10",  and  (iil) 
"work  permit"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "certificate  of  eligibility",  and  (Bi  by 
striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  di  "per- 
mits" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  certif- 
icates", and  (il»  "work  permit"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ""certificate  of  eligibility". 

(121  Section  13  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  36-213)  Is  repealed. 

!13)  Section  14  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-214)  is  renumbered  section  12  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  (1)  "permit"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'certificate  of  eligibility",  (ii)  "work 
permit  or  vacation  permit"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "certificate",  and  dii)  "minor's 
employer  that  such  employer  shall  either  fur- 
nish him  within  ten  days  the  evidence  re- 
quired for  a  work  permit  showing  that  the 
minor  Is  in  fact  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
shall  refuse  to  employ  or  permit  or  suffer 
such  chllcU  to  work"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'minor  for  his  certificate  of  eligibil- 
ity", and  (B)  by  striking  out  In  the  second 
sentence  "evidence  Is  not  furnished  to  such 
person  within  ten  days  after  such  demand," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "certificate  of 
eligibility  or  proof  of  age  Is  not  fin-nlshed,". 

(14)  Section  15  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  36-215)  Is  renimibered  section  13  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "14"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "12". 
(B)  by  striking  out  '"department  enforcing 
the  child  labor  law"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "'Bocird  of  Education",  and  (C)  by 
striking  out  "$200"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '"$300". 

(15)  Section  16  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-216)  Is  renumbered  section  14  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  In  the  first 
sentence  "director  of  the  department  of 
school  attendance  and  work  permits  orga- 
nized under  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  authorized 
Inspectors  and  agents  of  said  department" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Board  of  Edu- 


cation". (B)  by  striking  out  in  the  second 
sentence  (1)  "director  of  the  said  depart- 
ment" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Board 
of  Education",  and  (11)  "work  or  vacation 
permits  kept  on  file  by  the  employer  and 
such  other "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such",  and  (C)  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence. 

(16)  Section  17  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
36-217)  Is  renumbered  section  15  and 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"boy"  each  place  It  appears  and  Irisertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "minor". 

(17)  Section  18  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-218)  Is  repealed. 

(18)  Section  19  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  36-219)  Is  renumbered  section  16  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "boy"  and  in- 
serting i:.  lieu  thereof  "minor"',  (B)  by  strik- 
ing out  "17"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"15",  and  (Ci  by  striking  out  ""director  of 
the  department  of  school  attendance  and 
work  permits,  or  some  person  duiv  author- 
ized by  him'"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'Board  of  Education". 

(19)  Section  20  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-220;  Is  renumbered  section  17  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  17.  "The  Board  of  Education  shall  Is- 
sue a  street-trades  badge  only  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  minor  desiring  it.  with  the 
wTitten  consent  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian  of  such  miner,  and  upon  proof 
that  the  miner  is  of  the  ace  required  by 
sectirn  15  of  this  Act.  which  -hall  consist 
cf  the  s..ine  evlde  c?  ai  it  required  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  und-r  thl;  .'ict.  A  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  Issued  as  required  by 
this  Act  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any 
other  req-airements  for  said  badge." 

I  20)  Section  21  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
36-221)  is  renumbered  section  18  and 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"minors"  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"name."".  (B)  by  striking  out  in  the  second 
sentence  (I)  ""the  height  and  weight  of  the 
minor.""  and  (il)  "'in  the  office  of  the  director 
of  the  department  of  school  attendance  and 
•Aork  permits"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  the  Board  of  Education",  and  iC)  by 
striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  and  all  that 
follows. 

(21)  Section  22  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec,  36-222)  Is  renumbered  section  19  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows  i 

"Sec.  19.  The  Board  of  Education  shaU 
order  any  minor  found  to  be  engaged  in  any 
of  the  trades  or  occupations  mentioned  In 
section  15.  In  violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  15  through  21  of  this  Act, 
to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in  such 
trade  or  occupation,  and  the  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  custodian  of  such  minor  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Board  of  its  order.  The  Board 
of  Education  may  also  revoke  the  badge  or 
certificate  of  eligibility  of  any  minor  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  who 
fails  to  comply  with  all  the  legal  require- 
ments concerning  schcxjl  attendance.  Tor  such 
period  as  the  Board  may  require.  Upon  rev- 
ocation the  Board  shall  so  notify  the  par- 
ent, guardian,  or  custodian  having  such 
minor  in  charge,  and  It  shaU  thereupon  be- 
come the  duty  of  said  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian  to  surrender  or  require  said  minor 
to  stu-render  said  badge  or  certificate  of 
ellglbUlty  to  the  Board,  After  notice  to  the 
minor  and  his  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian 
of  the  rev(x»tlon  of  such  badge  or  certificate 
of  ellglbUlty,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the 
same  status  as  a  minor  without  a  badge." 

(22)  SecUon  23  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
36-223)  Is  renumbered  section  ao  and 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "WOO"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "»300",  (B)  by  striking 
out  "17  to  23"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"15  to  20",  and  (C)  by  striking  out  "$100" 
the  second  time  it  appears  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$300". 

(23)  Section  34  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
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36-224)      Is     renumbered     section     21     and 
■mended  to  read  as  toUows : 

"Sec.  21.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  required  by  law  to  attend  school 
shall  be  permitted  by  an  owner  or  employee 
of  any  biislness  establishment  to  loiter  or 
remain  around  the  premises  of  such  estab- 
lishment between  the  hours  of  the  opening 
of  school  In  the  morning  and  the  close  of 
school  In  the  afternoon  on  days  when  school 
is  In  session.  Any  owner  or  employee  of  any 
business  establishment  convicted  of  violat- 
ing this  section  may  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $300  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  days 
or  more  than  thirty  days." 

(24)  Section  25  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Cede.  sec. 
36-225)   Is  repealed. 

(25)  Section  26  of  such  Act  (DC  Code, 
sec.  36-228)  Is  renumbered  section  22  and 
amended  to  retid  as  follows: 

"Sec.  22.  Proeecutlons  for  violations  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regu- 
lation made  by  the  Board  of  Education  under 
authority  of  this  Act.  shall  be  on  Information 
filed  In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
CX)lumbla  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  name  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of 
his  assistants." 

(26)  Sections  27  and  26  of  such  Act  (DC 
Ctode.  sec.  36-226)  are  renumbered  sections 
23  and  24,  respectively. 

(27)  Section  29  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  36-227)  Is  renumbered  section  25  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  25.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  CcHumbla  Is  hereby  empowered  to 
carry  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  is  authorized  to  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Is  further  authorized  to  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  of  Its  functions  and 
duties  under  this  Act  to  any  officer,  agent, 
or  department  of  the  Board  " 

(28)  Such  Act  Is  axnended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  26  This  Act  may  be  cl-.ed  as  the  'Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Employment  of  Minors 
Acf." 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  thi.'s  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 


The  District  or  Cohtmbia. 
Washington,  DC,  April  13,  1971. 
The  Pbesidcnt, 
U  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Mt  Dea*  M*.  PKXSwztrr:  The  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the 
honor  to  submit  for  consideration  by  the 
92nd  Congress  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  employment 
ot  minors  within  the  District  of  Columbia'." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  extensively 
revise  the  existing  child  labor  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (45  Stat.  998;  DC.  Code. 
title  36,  chap.  2).  enacted  In  1928,  to  reflect 
present  demands  by  youth  for  Jobs,  and  to 
eliminate  obsolete  and  restrictive  provisions 
which  hinder  the  employment  of  minors.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  would  continue  to 
protect,  as  does  the  present  law.  working 
youth  from  exploitation,  and  prohibit  their 
employment  in  hazardous  or  dangerous  oc- 
cupations 

In  order  to  incrf-ase  employment  opportu- 
nities for  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Dist.riet.  the  ameridnients  made  by  the  draft 
bill  would  eliminate  distinctions  in  employ- 
ment based  on  sex  by  removing  most  of  the 
barriers  which  restrict  girls  to  certain  occu- 
patior.*  and  circumscribe  their  hours  of  duty, 
and  prohibit  their  employment  In  hazardous 
or  dangerous  occupations. 

In  order  to  increase  employment  oppor- 
tunitlee  for  young  men  and  women  of  the 


District,  the  amendments  made  by  the  draft 
bill  would  eliminate  distinctions  in  employ- 
ment based  on  sex  by  removing  most  of  the 
barriers  which  restrict  girls  to  certain  occu- 
pations and  circumscribe  their  hours  of  duty, 
and  would  expand  the  p>ermitted  working 
hours  and  areas  of  employment  for  all 
minors.  The  bill  would  substitute  a  certifi- 
cate of  eligibility,  to  be  obtained  And.  re- 
tained by  the  minor  seeking  employment, 
for  the  present  work  and  vacation  permits 
which  are  procured  and  kept  on  file  by  em- 
ployers. It  would  eliminate  obsolete  Job  re- 
strictions and  establish  standards  more  rea- 
listically related  to  modern  working  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  The  bill  would  fur- 
ther authorize  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate 
permitting  the  employment  of  minors  In 
spwrts  activities,  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, as  fashion  models,  and  In  theatrical, 
musical,  and  similar  productions. 

The  procedures  proposed  by  the  bill  for 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  eligibility  will  elim- 
inate or  modify  many  of  the  cumbersome, 
unnecessarily  complex,  and  time-consuming 
aspects  of  obtaining  the  present  work  permit. 
Specifically,  the  bill  will  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  special  physical  examination 
for  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
rely  Instead  upon  periodic  school  examina- 
tions, enable  parents  to  give  written  consent 
to  the  employment  of  a  minor  In  lieu  of 
physically  accompanying  the  minor  each 
time  he  applies  for  a  work  permit  as  Is  pre- 
cisely required,  permit  acceptance  of  a 
school  record  in  lieu  of  a  birth  certificate 
as  the  primary  proof  of  age,  and  obviate  the 
need  for  obtaining  a  new  permit  for  each 
subsequent  Job.  It  Is  believed  that  relaxa- 
tion of  the  present  detailed  and  stringent 
requirements  for  obtaining  work  permits  will 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  prompt  place- 
ment of  youth  in  regular,  short-term,  and 
vacation  Jobs. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  Increase  the 
penalties  for  repeated  violations  of  Its  pro- 
hibitions and  forbid  the  loitering  of  minors 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  In  any  busi- 
ness establishment  during  school  hours. 

In  light  of  the  importance  of  youth  em- 
ployment in  combatting  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  In  channeling  the  energies  of 
young  people  toward  a  productive  end,  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity, the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  strongly  urges  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  attached  draft 
bill.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  hM 
expressed  Its  support  for  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oraham  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  CommisaioneT. 
For:   Walter  E.  Washington, 

Commissioner . 

S.  1997 

A  bill  relating  to  education  In  the  District 

of  Columbia 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Rppre^fntatiicH  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  C  >ngros<(  as'iembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cltfd  a.-,  the  "District  of  C  ilumbia 
Education  Act  ' 
TITLE  I— REPEAL  AUTHORITY  OP  BOARD 

OP   EDUCATION   TO    ACCREDIT   JUNIOR 

COLLEGES 

Sec  101  Th(»  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  en- 
large and  extend  the  power  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  of  Education  over  desree-con- 
ferrng  insHtution-s  opera'tlng  within  the 
District  of  Columbia".  appro\ed  July  2,  1940 
(DC  C<xle  sec  31-120),  is  hereby  repealed: 
Frotided.  That  any  accreditation  cf  a  Junior 
college  heretofore  conferred  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  still  In  force  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  force  ftT  five  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  or  until  .such  Junior 
college  Is  oiherwisa  accredited,  whichever  is 
eartler. 


Tiri^E  II— PAYMENT  OP  TUITION  BY 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COL- 
LEGE 

Sec.  201  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Nonresident  Tuition  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  31-311)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'Board  of  Education"  and  insert.ing  in  lieu 
there  f    'Board  of  Higher  Education". 

TITLE  III— DELETION  IN  EXISTING  STAT- 
UTES  OF   REFERENCES    TO   RACE 

Sec.  301.  ta)  The  following  Acts  or  parts 
of  Acta  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  secticn  3  of 
the  Act  ent.tled  "An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate 
the  salaries  of  teacher -..  school  officers,  and 
other  employees  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  District  of  C.lumbia  ".  approved  June  20, 
lt)06    DC   Code.  sec.  31    110) ; 

,2)  Th?  third  paragraph  of  section  7  of 
s;ich  Act  approved  June  20,  1906  (DC.  Code. 
:cc   31-115): 

(3)  The  following  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
Disiri?t  of  Columbia: 

(A)  Section  319   (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-807); 

(B)  Section  281   (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1110) : 

(C)  Section  282  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1111); 

(D)  Section  306  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1112); 
(El  Section  310  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1113). 
(b)    Section  283  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 

the  United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31-1109)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "schools  for  col- 
ored children  by  persons  disposed  to  aid  in 
the  elevation  of  the  colored  population  in 
the  District"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"public  sch(X)ls  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

TITLE  IV  HIGH  SCHOOL  CADET  CORPS 
Sec.  401.  The  ninth  paragraph  under  the 
subheading  "Miscellaneous"  of  the  heading 
relating  to  "Public  Schools"  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropri- 
ations to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eight,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  2.  1907  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  31-1103)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Board  of  Education  Is  authori7ed 
and  directed  to  establish  and  to  Include  in 
the  curricula  of  the  senior  high  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  elective 
course,  a  program  in  military  science,  which 
shall  Include  a  cadet  corps.  The  course  shall 
be  available  to  any  student  enrolled  In  the 
high  schools  who  Is  not  found  by  the  Board 
to  be  physically  disqualified  to  participate 
in  such  a  program.  The  same  credit  toward 
graduation  shall  be  given  for  said  course  as 
Is  given  for  other  elective  courses  In  the  high 
schools." 

TTTLE  V— DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUB- 
LIC   EDUCATION    ACT    AME^fDMENTS 
Sec.    501.   This   title   may  be  cited   as   the 
"District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act 
Amendments". 

Sec.  502  The  District  of  CoUmibla  Public 
Elducatloii  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  numbered  (2)  of  sections 
101  and  201  of  the  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1601(2)  and  31-1621(2))  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia" 

(2)  Title.s  I  and  II  of  the  Act  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commissioners"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  each  such  place 
"Commissioner". 

(3)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  31-1602(a))  Is  amended  to  rend  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  (1)  The  Federal  City  College 
shiill  be  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  which  shall  be  an  agency 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  which  shall  consist  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers The  members  of  the  Board  (Including 
all  membera  appointed  t*  fill  vacancies  on 
the  Board)   shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com» 
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mlssioner.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
select  a  chairman  from  among  their  number. 

"(2)  The  Board  may  Include  as  members 
not  more  than  two  student  representatives 
appointed  from  the  student  body  or  student 
bodies  of  the  colleges  over  which  the  Board 
has  control,  who  shall  be  students  In  good 
academic  standing  who  have  atteiMled  the 
college  from  which  they  are  appointed  for 
at  least  two  school  years.  Nominees  for  ap- 
pointment under  this  paragraph,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  from  each  student  body,  shall 
be  certified  to  the  Commissioner  by  such 
student  body  or  bodies  following  an  election 
called  and  lield  for  this  purpose,  but  such 
nominations  shall  not  be  binding  on  the 
Commissioner,  who  may  ap^x>lnt  a  nominee 
so  certified,  or  a  different  student  representa- 
tive, or  none,  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
decide.  Any  such  student  representative  or 
representatives  so  ap>pointed  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment: Provided,  That  In  the  event  a 
student  representative  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  student  body  from  which  he  was 
appointed,  or  ceases  to  maintain  his  aca- 
demic good  standing,  his  appointment  shall 
be  deemed  terminated  and  his  position  on 
the  Board  vacated.  The  Commlrsloner  may 
appoint  a  successor  to  fill  such  a  vacancy 
for  the  remainder  of  the  one-year  term. 

"(3)  The  Board  may  also  Include  as  mem- 
bers not  more  than  two  faculty  representa- 
tives appointed  from  the  faculty  or  faculties 
of  the  colleges  over  which  the  Board  has  con- 
trol, who  shall  have  been  members  of  the 
faculty  from  which  appointed  for  at  least 
two  school  years.  Nominees  for  appointment 
under  this  paragraph,  not  exceeding  two  from 
each  faculty,  shall  be  certified  to  the  Com- 
missioner by  such  faculty  or  faculties  fol- 
lowing an  election  called  and  held  for  this 
purpose,  but  such  nominations  shall  not  be 
binding  upon  the  Commissioner,  who  may 
app>oint  a  nominee  so  certified,  or  a  different 
faculty  representative,  or  none,  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  decide  Any  such  faculty 
representative  or  representatives  so  appointed 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment:  Provided.  That 
in  the  event  a  faculty  representative  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  from  which 
he  was  appointed,  his  appointment  shall  be 
deemed  terminated,  and  his  position  on  the 
Board  vacAted.  The  Oonunislsoner  may  ap- 
point a  successor  to  fill  such  a  vacancy  for 
the  remainder  of  the  two-year  term. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Board  not  appointed 
as  student  or  faculty  representatives  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  ser\-e  for  terms  of  three  years. 
Any  such  members  may  continue  to  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  until 
his  succe.=^sor  is  appointed  and  qualifies.  A 
majority  of  such  members  shall  have  been 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years  imme- 
diately prior  to  their  appointments.  The 
t<>rni.s  of  members  of  the  Board  who  shall  be 
In  office  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  affected,  and  .such  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  shall  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  ap- 
pointed Initially  for  such  terms  as  will  cause 
the  terms  of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  to  expire  each  year.  Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  by  rea- 
svon  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  cS 
ariv  memljer  of  the  Board  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  that  term. 

"(5)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
vk-l'hout  compensation,  but  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  dleni  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  .section  5703  of  title  5,  United  State*  Code, 
for  person.s  serving  the  Government  without 
compensation." 


(4)  Section  103(a)(3)  of  the  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  31-1603 (a)  (3) )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  To  appoint  and  compensate  a  presi- 
dent for  the  Federal  City  College, " 

(5)  Section  103(a)(4)  of  the  Act  (D.C. 
Code  sec.  31-1603 (a)  (4) )  is  amended  by 
etriklns  out  the  second  sentence. 

(6)  Section  103(a)(5)  of  the  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-1603  (a)  (5) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  To  employ  and  oomp>ensate  nonedu- 
catloinal  employees  of  the  Board  CKf  the  Fed- 
eral City  College.  Laws  ap>pllcable  to  non- 
educational  employees  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Bball  apply  to  noneducatlonal  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  and  of  the  Federal  City 
College." 

(7)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202(a)  of 
the  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1622(a))  ts 
amended  by  inserting  ",  which  shall  be  an 
agency  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and"  immediately  follo'sving 
"Board  of  Vocational  Education". 

(8)  Section  203ia)(3)  of  the  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  31-1623 (a)  (3) )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  To  appwint  and  coaapensate  a  presi- 
dent for  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute." 

(9  Section  203(a)(4))  of  the  Act  iD.C. 
Code.  sec.  31-1623(a)  (4) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(10)  Section  203(a)(5)  of  the  Act  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  31-1623ia)  (5) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  To  employ  and  compensate  nonedu- 
catlonal employees  of  the  Vocational  Board 
and  of  the  Washington  Technical  Institute, 
Laws  applicable  to  noneducatlonal  employees 
of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  apply  to  non- 
educatlonal employees  of  the  Vocational 
Board  and  of  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute." 

Sec.  503.  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5102 1  c)  (4)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "presidents,  officers,  and  educational 
employees  of  the  Federal  City  College  and 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute;"  im- 
mediately after  the  first  semicolon. 

(2)  Section  5533(d)  (7)  la  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  ( G ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  p>eriod  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (H)  and  Inserting  ";  or"  in 
lieu  thereof:  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph after  subp>aragraph  (H)  : 

"(I)  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  section  1603 
of  title  31,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  or  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4)  of  section  1603  of  such 
title." 

(3)  Section  6301(2)  (B)  (I)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  ";  or  a  president,  officer,  or  educa- 
tional employe©  of  the  Federal  City  College 
or  the  Washington  Technical  Institute"  im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  8331(1)    Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vlll) : 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ix)  and  Inserting  ";  or"  in  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  clause 
Eifter  clause  (Ix)  : 

"(X)  a  president,  officer,  or  educational  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  City  College  or  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute." 

The  District  of  CotrMBiA. 
Washi'igton,  DC.  Aprtl  6.  1971. 
The  President, 
U.S.  Sfnate, 
WQshington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Pxesident:  The  Oominlssloner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  92nd 
Congress  a  draft  bill  "Relating  to  education 


In  the  District  of  Oolumbi*  "  The  proposed 
legislation,  which  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Education  Act",  repeals 
legislation  providing  for  the  accrediting  of 
Junior  colleges  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  amends  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  The 
bill  also  transfers  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation the  function  of  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  Ltution  by  students  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers  OoUege,  provides  for 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  existing  statutes 
to  delete  references  contained  therein  to 
race,  and  authorizes  an  elective  high  school 
cadet  corps. 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  repeals  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1940  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-120)  which  au- 
thorizes and  empwwers  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  accredit  Junior  colleges  opjerating 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  accred- 
itation of  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Including  Junior  colleges,  as  distinguished 
frjm  licensing,  is  now  carried  out  by  pri- 
vate accrediting  organizations,  and  since  It 
is  on  the  basis  of  accreditation  by  such  or- 
ganizations that  an  institution  secures  the 
standing  which  it  needs  for  acceptance  erf  Its 
students  by  other  Instltutloixs.  there  no 
longer  appears  any  need  for  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation also  to  accredit  Junior  colleges  in  the 
District.  (Consequently,  both  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Edtica- 
tlon  recommend  the  repeal  cf  the  Act  ap- 
proved July  2,  1940,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation that  any  accreditation  of  a  Junior  col- 
lege heretofore  conferred  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  stiU  in  force  be  conrJaued  for 
a  period  of  five  years  unless  the  institution 
is  otherwise  accredited  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  five-year  period.  The  licensing 
of  Junior  colleges  in  the  District  would  con- 
tinue to  be  performed  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
March  2.  1929  (DC.  Code,  sec   29-415  et  seq) . 

Title  n  amends  section  7  of  the  District 
cf  Columbia  Nonresident  Tuition  Act  •  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  31-311)  so  as  to  transfer  fr?m  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Board  cf  Higher 
Educaticn  the  function  of  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  by  students,  both  resident 
and  nonresident,  attending  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College.  Control  erf  the 
Teachers  College  has  now  been  assumed  by 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  between  such  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Education  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  as  authorized  by  section  103 
(a)  (12)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Education  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31-1603ia) 
(12)1.  Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation should  be  vested  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  establishing  tuition  rates  for  p)erscns 
enrolled  in  the  Teachers  CoUege 

Title  m  repeals  or  amends  a  number  of 
laws  which  specifically  designate  or  classify 
school  programs  and  facilities  according  to 
race,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  references  to  ra- 
cial chsuTkctertzatlons  in  the  educational 
laws  of  the  District.  The  affected  provisions 
are  archaic  amd  ou'moded.  are  no  longer  ob- 
served by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Its  eon- 
duct  of  the  public  school  system,  and  are  in 
conflict  with  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
holding  unconstitutional  the  educational 
septaratlon  cf  the  races  in  State  supported 
school  facilities. 

Existing  law  requires  the  participation  of 
every  msLle  high  school  student  in  the  cadet 
cori>3  of  the  senior  high  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unless  excused  by  reason 
of  physical  disqualification  or  on  the  written 
request  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  Title  IV 
of  the  bill  would  make  participation  in  the 
cadet  corpw  permissive  rather  than  manda- 
tory by  authorizing  the  Board  of  Education 
to  establish  In  the  curricula  of  the  senior 
high  sch(X>ls,  as  an  elective  course,  a  pro- 
gram of  military  science  which  shall  include 
such  a  cor{>s.   The   course   would   be   made 
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available  to  any  physically  qualified  student 
and  credit  toward  graduation  would  be  given 
for  the  course  In  the  same  manner  as  for 
other  elective  high  school  courses.  The  Board 
of  Education  Is  of  the  view  that  the  manda- 
tory requirements  of  the  present  law  are 
unnecesearlly  restrictive,  administratively 
time-consuming,  and  Inconsistent  with  re- 
quirements and  procedures  affecting  other 
educational  courses  and  programs  in  the 
public  schools. 

Title  V  of  the  bill,  cited  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Pniblic  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments." makes  several  technical  amend- 
ments of  the  legislation  establishing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Federal  Citv  College  and 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute,  ap- 
proved November  7.  1967  (Public  Law  89-791; 
DC.  Code,  sees  31-1601  et  seq.).  The  amend- 
ments clarify  the  status  of  these  Institutions 
aa  agencies  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, provide  for  their  noneducatlonal 
employees  to  be  employed  in  the  manner 
that  noneducatlonal  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Education  are  employed,  delete 
unnecessary  and  Inappropriate  provisions 
dealing  with  the  emplo>Tnent  of  the  ofBcers 
and  educational  employees  of  the  Institu- 
tions, and  make  other  technical  amendments 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  These  tech- 
nical amendments  have  been  prepared  In 
cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  Civil 
Senice  Commission  and  are  endorsed  bv  the 
Commission 

Section  502  of  title  V  amends  section  102 
fa)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Edu- 
cation Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1602(al).  to 
make  possible  the  appointment  of  faculty 
and  student  representatives  to  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  TTie  pro- 
posed amendments  wiU  increase  the  size  of 
the  Board  from  nine  to  nineteen  members 
and  authorize,  but  not  require,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ap- 
point as  full-fledsed,  voting  members  of  such 
Board  two  faculty  and  two  student  repre- 
sentatives from  the  colleges  over  which  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  exercises  Juris- 
diction. The  term  of  office  of  a  student  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  is  limited  to  one  vear.  that 
of  facu!'y  member=!  to  two  years,  while  ether 
members  will  continue  to  serve  for  terms  of 
three  years  It  is  anMclpated  that  the  con- 
tributions of  student  and  facultv  represent- 
atives from  the  affected  academic  institu- 
tions and  of  an  expanded  public  membership 
will  re<;iil<-  in  a  more  viable  and  responsive 
Board  of  Higher  Education 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  believes 
that  the  enactment  of  each  of  the  titles  of 
the  proposed  legislation  will  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  education  In  the  Dis- 
trict and  he  accordingly  urges  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  draft  bill  by  the  Congress. 
Slncerelv  yours. 

GRAH^M  W    Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Cormni<:sioner. 

For       W,*LTER    E     W.'JKTNCTOV. 

Commissioner, 

S    1998 
A  bill  relating  to  educational  personnel  In 
the  District  ot  Columbia 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatues  of   the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "DLstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Educatl'-nal  Personnel  Act." 
TITLE    I— INTERSTATE    AGREEMENT    ON 
QUALIFICATION  OP  EDUCATIONAL  PER- 
SONNEL 

Sec  101.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
and  execut*  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia an  agreement  with  any  State  or 
States  legally  Joining  therein  in  the  form 
substantially  as  follows: 
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"THE  INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  ON  QDALITICATION 

CKF    EDCC.ATIONAI,    PERSONNEL 

"Article  I — Purpose,  Findings,  and  Policy 
"1.  The  States  party  to  this  Agreement, 
desiring  by  common  action  to  Improve  their 
respective  sch(X)l  systems  by  utilizing  the 
teacher  or  other  professional  educational 
person  wherever  educated,  declare  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  each  of  them,  on  the  basis  of 
cooperation  with  one  another,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  preparation  and  experience 
of  such  persons  of  society,  of  education,  and 
of  the  teaclilng  profession.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Agreement  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment and  execution  of  such  programs  of 
cooperation  as  will  facilitate  the  movement 
of  teachers  and  other  professional  educa- 
tional personnel  among  the  States  party  to 
it.  and  to  authorize  specific  Interstate  edu- 
cational personnel  contracts  to  achieve  that 
end. 

"2.  The  party  States  find  that  Included  In 
the  large  movement  of  population  among  all 
sections  of  the  nation  are  many  qualified 
educational  personnel  who  move  for  family 
and  other  personal  reasons  but  who  are  hin- 
dered in  using  their  professional  skill  and 
experience  in  their  new  locations.  Variations 
from  State  to  State  in  requirements  for 
qualifying  educational  personnel  discourage 
such  personnel  from  taking  the  8t«ps  neces- 
sary to  qualify  In  other  States.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  significant  number  of  professionally 
prepared  and  experienced  educators  Is  lost  to 
our  school  systems.  Facilitating  the  employ- 
ment of  qualified  educational  personnel, 
without  reference  to  their  States  of  origin, 
can  increase  the  available  educational  re- 
sources. Participation  In  this  Agreement  can 
iricreaie  the  availability  of  educatior.al  ma  i- 
power. 

"Article  11— Definitions 
".Vs  used  In  this  Agreement  and  contracts 
made    pursiuint    to    it.    unle.ss    the    context 
clearly  requires  otherwise: 

"1.  'Educational  personnel'  means  persons 
who  most  meet  requirements  pursviant  to 
State  law  as  a  condition  of  em;  loyment  In 
educational  programs. 

"2  'Designated  State  official'  means  the 
education  official  of  a  State  selected  by  th.^t 
Suite  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into,  on  behalf 
of  his  State,  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

"3  'Accept',  or  any  variant  thereof,  means 
to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  one  or  more 
determinations  of  another  State  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  educational  personnel 
in  lieu  of  making  or  requiring  .i  like  deter- 
mination that  would  otherwise  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  a  recel\-lng 
State 

"4  'State'  means  a  S'ate,  terrltorv.  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States:  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico, 

"5  'Originating  State'  me.ins  a  St.ite  (and 
the  sutxlUislon  thereof.  If  anv  i  whose  de- 
termination that  certajn  educational  per- 
sonnel are  qualified  to  be  employed  for  spe- 
cific duties  in  schools  Ls  acoept.ible  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  a  contrac'  m.ide 
pursuaJU  to  Article  in. 

"6  'Receiving  St:ite'  means  a  Sta'e  (and 
the  subdlvi.slons  thereof  i  which  accept  ed:i- 
carloTial  personnel  In  accord.\nce  with  the 
t^rms  of  a  contract  m.-de  pursuant  to  Article 
III 

"Article  Ill-Interstate  Educational 
Personnel  Contracts 
"I  The  designated  State  official  of  a  party 
Sf  ite  may  make  one  or  more  contracts  on 
l>ehalf  of  his  State  with  one  or  more  other 
party  States  providing  for  the  acceptance  of 
educational  per.>;onnel  Anv  such  contract  fi  r 
the  period  of  its  duration  shall  be  apo!ic:\- 
ble  to  and  binding  r.n  the  S'ates  whnfe  d-^s- 
Ign.ited  state  officials  enter  Into  It,  and  tlie 
subdlvision.s  of  those  State;,  with  the  same 


force  and  effect  as  if  incorporated  In  this 
Agreement.  A  designated  state  official  may 
enter  Into  a  contract  pursuant  to  this  Arti- 
cle only  with  States  In  which  he  finds  that 
there  are  progranis  of  education,  certification 
standards  or  other  acceptable  qualifications 
that  assure  prep.iratlon  or  qualification  of 
educational  personnel  on  a  basis  sufficiently 
comparable,  even  though  not  Identical  to 
that  prevailing  In  his  own  State 

"2.   Any  such  contract   shall  provide  for; 

(al   Its  duration. 

(bi  The  criteria  to  be  applied  by  an  orli^- 
natlng  State  in  qualifying  educational  {>er- 
sonnel  for  acceptance  bv  a  receiving  State. 

(C)  Such  waivers,  substitutions,  and  con- 
ditional acceptances  as  shall  aid  the  prac- 
tical effectuation  of  the  contract  without 
sacrifice   of  basic   educational   standards. 

(di    Any  other  necessary  matters. 

"3.  No  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  shall  be  for  a  term  longer  than 
rive  years  but  any  such  contract  may  be 
renewed  for  like  or  lesser  periods. 

"4.  Any  contract  dealing  with  acceptance 
of  educational  personnel  on  the  basis  of 
their  having  completed  an  educational  pro- 
gram shall  specify  the  earliest  date  or  dates 
on  which  originating  State  approval  of  the 
program  or  programs  Involved  can  have  oc- 
curred. No  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  shall  require  acceptance  by  a 
receiving  State  of  any  persons  qualified  be- 
cause of  successful  completion  of  a  program 
prior  to  January  1.  1954. 

"5.  The  certification  or  other  acceptance 
of  a  person  who  has  been  accepted  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  contract  shall  not  be  re- 
voked or  otherwise  impaired  because  the 
contract  has  expired  or  been  terminated. 
However,  any  certificate  or  other  qualifying 
document  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  on 
any  ground  which  would  be  sufficient  for 
revocation  or  suspension  of  a  certificate  or 
other  qualifying  document  initially  granted 
or  approved  In  the  receiving  State. 

"6.  A  contract  committee  composed  of  the 
designated  State  officials  of  the  contracting 
States  or  their  representatives  shall  keep  the 
contract  under  continuous  review,  study 
means  of  Improving  its  administration,  and 
report  no  less  frequently  than  once  a  year 
to  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  education 
agencies  of  the  contracting  States. 

"Article    IV — Approved    and    Accepted 
Programs 

"1.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal  or  otherwise  m.odlfy  any 
law  or  regulation  of  a  party  State  relating  to 
the  approval  of  programs  of  educational  prep- 
anitlon  having  effect  solely  on  the  qualifica- 
tion of  educational  personnel  within  that 
State. 

"2.  To  the  extent  that  contracts  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  deal  with  the  edu- 
cational requirements  for  the  proper  quali- 
fication of  educational  personnel,  acceptance 
of  a  program  of  educational  preparation  shall 
he  In  accordance  with  such  procedures  and 
requirements  as  may  be  provided  In  the  ap- 
plicable   contract 

"Article    V— Interstate    Cooperation 

"The  party  States  agree  that: 

"1.  They  will  .so  far  as  pr.ictlcable.  prefer 
the  making  of  multi-lateral  contrac's  pur- 
suant to  Article  III  of  this  Agreement 

"2  They  will  facilitate  and  strengthen 
cor.peration  In  lnter.-:tate  certification  und 
other  elements  of  educational  personnel 
q'lallflc.itlrn  and  for  'his  purpose  sh.-ill  co- 
operate with  agencies,  organizations,  and  as- 
sociations interested  l:i  certifier- l,>n  and 
other  elements  of  edv;catlonal  personnel 
qualification. 

".■\rtlcle   VI     Agreement   Evaluation 
"The  designated  Stnte  officials  of  anv  party 
States   may    meet    from   time   to   time   as   a 
group  to  evaluate  progress  under  the  Ag.-ee- 


ment,  and  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
changes, 

"Article  VII — Other  Arrangements 
"Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  Inhibit  other  arrange- 
ments or  practices  of  any  party  State  or 
States  to  facilitate  the  Interchange  of  educa- 
tional personnel. 

"Article  VIII— Effect  and  Withdrawal 

"1.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective 
when  enacted  into  law  by  two  States.  There- 
after It  shall  become  effective  as  to  any  State 
upon  Its  enactment  of  this  Agreement. 

"2.  Any  party  State  may  withdraw  from 
this  Agreement  by  enacting  a  statute  repeal- 
ing the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal  shall 
take  effect  until  one  year  after  the  Governor 
of  the  withdrawing  State  has  given  notice  In 
writing  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Governors  of 
all  other  party  States. 

"3.  No  withdrawal  shall  relieve  the  with- 
drawing State  of  any  obligation  imposed 
upon  it  by  a  contract  to  which  it  Is  a  party. 
The  duration  of  contracts  and  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  withdrawal  therefrom 
shall  be  those  specified  In  their  terms. 
"Article  IX — Construction  and  Severability 

This  Agreement  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof.  The 
provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  sever- 
able and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or 
provision  of  this  Agreement  Is  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  Government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  Agreement  and  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  any  Government,  agen- 
cy, person,  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby.  If  this  Agreement  shall  be 
held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  State 
participating  therein,  the  Agreement  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the 
State  affected  as  to  all  severable  matters." 

Sec.  102.  The  "designated  State  official"  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Superintendent  shall  enter  Into 
contracts  pursuant  to  Article  III  of  the 
Agreement  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
specific  text  thereof  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  103.  True  copies  of  all  contracts  made 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  the  Agreement  shall  be  kept  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall 
publish  all  such  contracts  In  convenient 
form. 

Sec  104.  As  used  In  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Qualification  of  Educational  Per- 
sonnel, the  term  "Governor"  when  tised  with 
reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
mean  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

TITLE  II— EMERGENCY  LEAVE  FOR  TEM- 
PORARY TEACHERS  AND  ATTENDANCE 
OFFICERS 

Sec.  201.  Section  4  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  843), 
as  amended  (D.  C.  Code,  sec.  31-694),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "probationary  or 
permanent". 

TITLE  III— INCREASE  IN  SICK  AND  EMER- 
GENCY LEAVES  FOR  TEACHERS 
Sec  301.  The  second  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Leave  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  842).  as  amended 
(D.  C.  Code.  sec.  31-691).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "one  day"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "one  and  three-tenths  days." 

Tm^  rV— LIFE  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS   FOR  TEMPORARY   TEACHERS 
Sec  401.  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  as  follows; 

(a)   Section    8716(bi(2i    of   such    title    is 


amended  by  striking  out  "two  school  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  school 
year". 

(b)  Section  8913(b)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  school  years" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "one  school 
yeax". 

TITLE  V— TRANSFER  OF  RETIREMENT 
COVERAGE  FOR  TEMPORARY  TEACHERS 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  retirement 
of  public-school  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  August  7,  1946  (D.  C. 
Code,  sec  31-728),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "probationary". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  13  of  sucfa 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-733)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "permanently". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  19  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1548)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "probationary  and  p>ermanent". 

Sec.  502.  All  deductions  from  the  salariee  of 
tempwrary  teachers  on  the  rolls  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  and  all  deposits 
made  by  such  temp)orary  teachers  by  virtue 
of  their  service  as  temporary  teachers,  to- 
gether with  all  matching  oontributlonE  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  EWstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia on  account  of  such  deductions  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
for  annuity  and  retirement  purposes  are 
hereby  transferred  from  such  fund  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Retirement  and  Annuity  Fund.  The  teacher 
shall  be  deemed  to  consent  and  agree  to  the 
transfer  provided  for  herein.  The  transfer  of 
such  funds  shall  be  a  complete  discharge  and 
acqultance  of  all  claims  and  demands  against 
the  Civil  Ser\'lce  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  on  account  of  service  rendered  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  such  transfer. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  31-1532)  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(di  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  any  edu- 
cational employee  who  was  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers  College  and  who  was  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  pursuant 
to  the  authority  conferred  by  section  103(a) 
(12)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Edu- 
cation Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1603(a)  ( 12) ) , 
and  who  wishes  to  be  reappointed  to  a  jkjsI- 
tlon  under  the  Board  of  Education  shall  re- 
ceive salary  placement  credit  for  the  inter- 
vening years  of  service  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College  as  If  he  had  had  con- 
tinuous service  with  the  Board  of  Education : 
Provided.  That  there  Is  no  break  In  service 
between  the  termination  of  employment  by 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  re- 
appointment by  the  Board  of  Education: 
Provided  further.  That  such  service  is  credit- 
ed to  the  District  of  Colitmbla  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement and  Annuity  F*und.  either  by  deduc- 
tions made  for  such  retirement  system  or  by 
the  purchase  of  credit  for  such  service  for 
deposit  In  said  fund." 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  retirement  of  public-school  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia"  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
31-728)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  any  teacher  who  Is  entitled  to  pur- 
chase service  credit  under  the  provisions  of 
section  7(d)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  (as  added  by 
section  508(a)  of  this  Act)  shall  purchase 
such  credit  based  on  the  salary  received  from 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  during  the 
period  of  sen-ice  to  be  credited." 

TITLE     VI — SUMMER     EMPLOYMENT     OF 
DISTRICT  TEACHERS  IN  CONGRESSION- 
AL OFFICES 
Sec  601.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5533  of 

title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  (a) 


by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  following 
"(e)";  and  (b)  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2t  Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  does 
not  apply  to  pay  received  by  a  teacher  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
employment  In  a  position  during  the  summer 
vacation  period.". 

TITLE  VII — EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec  701.  Sections  401,  501,  and  502  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


District  of  Columbia. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  14, 1971. 
The  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  entitled  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Educational  Person- 
nel Act".  The  purposes  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, which  are  more  fully  set  out  in  the 
attached  summary  and  Justification  of  the 
various  titles  of  the  bUl,  can  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows: 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
enter  into  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  Interstate  Agreement  on  Quali- 
fication of  Educational  Personnel. 

Title  II  authorizes  the  advancing  of  emer- 
gency leave  to  temporarj-  teachers  and  at- 
tendance officers.  Such  advancement  of  leave 
Is  presently  available  only  to  permanent 
and  probationary  teachers  and  attendance 
officers. 

Title  III  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  to  increase  from 
ten  days  to  thirteen  days  the  amount  of 
cumulative  sick  and  emergency  leave  avail- 
able for  use  by  school  teachers  during  the 
school  year. 

Title  rv  allows  temporary  teachers  in  the 
District  public  school  system  to  voluntarily 
apply  for  Federal  life  Insurance  and  health 
benefits  coverage  after  completion  of  one 
year's  service,  rather  than  after  service  of 
two  years  as  required  at  present. 

Title  V  amends  existing  law  to  transfer 
coverage  of  temp>orary  teachers  In  the  Dis- 
trict public  school  system  from  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  to  the  system 
established  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  School  Teachers  Retirement  Act. 
This  title  would  also  authorize  the  transfer 
of  all  retirement  deductions  from  the  sal- 
aries of  such  teachers  and  all  matching  funds 
made  by  the  District  Government  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
Retirement  and  Annuity  Fimd. 

Title  VI  authorizes  summer  employment 
of  District  school  teachers  In  Congressional 
offices.  This  title  negates  a  restrictive  provi- 
sion of  law  that  the  Commissioner  believes 
was  not  intended  by  the  Congress. 

For  the  various  reasons  stated  in  the  at- 
tached Justification,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  believes  that  the 
enactment  of  each  of  the  titles  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  personnel  employed  in  educational  ac- 
tivities of  the  public  school  system  and  will 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  education 
in  the  District  He  theref.^re  urges  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpo.nt  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  is  no  ob- 
Jectloia  to  the  submission  cf  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Grah.^m   W    Watt. 
Assistant    to    the    Commtssioner    fo' 
Walter     E.     Washington.     Commis- 
sioner. 
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SuMMAST    AND  JpsTiFicATioN   Or  PROVISIONS  "In  csscs  Of  seHous  disability  or  ailments  Fiscal  Year                                                  Cost 

or  THX  District  or  Columbia  Educational  and  when  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the      1973   13,  800 

Personnel    Act  situation,  and  In  accordance  with  such  rules      1974   -1I1II'""I"II"""II       si  400 

TITLE  I — INTERSTATE  agreement  ON  auALiFicA-  ^^'^  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Education      1975   s!  000 

TiON  or  ebucatxonal  personnel  ™*y     prescribe,      the      Superintendent      of      1976    .       .  .     10,700 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Commls-  ^^'^^^  f»y  advance  additional  leave  with      1977   13.400 

aiouer  to  enter  Into  on  behalf  of  the  District  ?.^l          ^°  «*<=««<*  '•^^''ty  days  to  every  pro-      1978    16,000 

of   Columbia   the   Interstate    Agreement   on  ^f"^"!*  °^  permanent  teacher  or  attend-      1979    18.600 

Qualification  of  Educational  Personnel.  Thm  "I^^  J?^"^    ^'''i  ""^J    ^PP'^    '°''   ^"""^    ^-      1980    21.300 

oTb^d'^t^r.^  ^"'^r  ^  IST^"^^  °^^^"^  Te   (^Tr  JenTof'tl^DU^^^^^^^^^^         Co  ^^"-    ^    °^    ^he    Teachers"    Retirement 

roc'^t^aTa^Tg^ritf  fo?lrrt.^o^  lumb^a.^rth'Te^nlu^'e^ncer^he^L^r^d  J^.^^e^'^c^^edlU^S  IT^VT.^.ZT. 

of  teachers  and  ofher  educator^^  wlth^t  aN  °^    Education,    is    recommending    that    this  o,'=^„'Xmtv  for  retl^.m^^^ilin  L  n  J^^ 

fecting    the    autonomy    of    individual    StAte  P'-O'l^'on   be   expanded   to   include    teachers  HLtl^.n  L J  f^n  j^l      r           .V 

educational  systems.  ^^   attendance    officers    classified    as    tern-  ^""°'''^f «  ^"^^^  °^  ff'^'^  ^°'  purposes 

Each  St^te  and  the  Dist^ct  of  Columbia  s^mrteSrorat^enl^^'ol^^V^i^J^.r  oL^Sa^ed'^he'^^rai  ^rmuTatfJ^^; 

now  has  Its  own  system  of  law  and  admin-  ^^  in  a  ^mporai^Tatus  for,^^^,'^^  23  days  of  sick  leave  is  expected  to  double. 

^tratlve   practice   governing   the  process   of  ^^^   L-mns  ?helr   a^credttation^r    T  '^e  above  additional  yearly  costs  are  antlc- 

llcenslng  or  certifying  teachers.   In  varvlng  k  .7     ®"'^°K   their   accreditation   for   pro-  i„„,ed 

degrees,  the  systems  are  based  on  det^led  ''^""'^^y  status,  while  others  classified   as  'P*'^"^' 

descrtpUons  of  course  requirements  attached  ^^^P°^n  teachers  or  attendance  officers  title  iv^life  and  health  insur-ance  bene- 
to  teacher-traliUng  programs  and  a  mlscel-  ^'^'^°^  ^°'  various  reasons  qualify  for  per-  fits  for  temporary  teachers 
laneoua  list  of  other  statutory  and  admin-  '^*^®"'^  appointment,  the  authority  to  ad-  The  purpose  of  title  IV  is  to  permit  tem- 
Istratlve  requirements.  While  many  of  these  ^*">f*H  ^™^''8«Qcy  leave  to  permanent  or  porary  teachers  In  the  District  public  school 
requirements  vary  there  is  a  large  body  of  fh^  ih  T^/f^*^'^^"  °''  *^^"'^*"ce  officers  system  to  elect  coverage  under  the  Federal 
generally  agreed  t^n  principles  utilized  In  f^°°"'<>'  "^  ^^  fairness,  be  extended  to  tem-  ufe  insurance  and  health  insurance  pro- 
determining  satisfactory  teacher  certlflca-  I^ItZ  ,  "^  ^^^  attendance  officers.  The  grams  after  completion  of  one  school  year 
tlon.  In  brief,  with  only  very  rare  and  limited  »™^'^<^™«'it  of  section  6  of  the  Teachers'  of  service.  At  present,  temporary  teachers 
exceptions,  a  person  who  Is  well  prepared  as  t™  proposed  by  title  II  would  make  may  not  apply  for  coverage  under  these  pro- 
a  teacher  or  other  school  professional  in  one  f^f  m  ■?  .1?  temporary  attend-  grams  until  after  the  completion  of  two 
State  can  also  function  well  in  other  States  *""  omcers  eligible  for  the  advancement  of  school  years  of  service. 

The  enactment  of  title  I  Will  allow  the  Dls-  sSu^^m/hT^v,/  ^^"^  Superintendent  of  Section    9    of    the    District    of    Columbia 

tret    to   enter   into   contracts    which   should  othe^nnhl  r  t^h^?  t?oT   ■"^'^^^^  *PP'y   ^°  Teachers  Salary  Act  of  1955   (D.C.  Code,  sec. 

reduce  or  eMmlnate  duplication  of   admin-  offlMnf                        teachers  and  attendance  31-1534 ,   authorizes  the  Board  of  Education 

Istrative  effort  in  checking  teacher   records  __       '  to  appoint  temporary  employees  for  periods 

already  evaluated  by  competent  authorities  '^"**  ^° — DJCREAax  in  sick  and  emeboenct  that  do  not  extend  past  June  30  of  the  fiscal 

!n  the   States    This  should   result  In  faster  leaves  roR  teachers  /ear   In    which   the  employee   is   appwiuted. 

proceesing  of  teacher  applications.  Improve  Under   existing   law,    teachers   and    other  f^c>^^^\er,  temporary  teachers  can  be  and  are 

teacher  morale,  permit  rapid  identification  of  educational    employees   in   class    15   of   the  reemployed  in  subsequent  school  years  and 

qualified  teachers,  and  Increase  the  supply  teachers'  salary  schedule  receive  one  day  of  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  teach- 

of  qualified  educational  personnel.  As  many  cumulative  sick  and  emergency  leave  with  '"^  force  in  District  public  schools.  Of  ap- 

of  the  Districts  educational  personnel  come  Pay  for  each  month  from  September  through  proximately  8,000  teachers  employed  In  the 

from  without  the  District,  the  bill  will  fa-  June,  or  ten  days  a  year.  The  employee  may  school  system.  1.020  are  classified  as  tempo- 

cllltate  the  certification  process  and  thereby  use  three  dayw  of  such  cumulative  leave  dur-  ''^^^'  teachers.  Of  the  1,020  temporary  teac!>- 

Improve  recruitment  procedures.  lag  the  school  year  for  any  purpose,  and  un-  ^•"^-  approximately  637  or  almost  two-thirds 

Title  I  is  In  the  nature  of  enabling  legls-  used    leave    may    be    accumulated'  without  ^*^^  served  for  periods  of  time  totaling  two 

lation.   It   provides   the   necessary   legal   au-  limitation.  years  and  are  thus  eligible  for  coverage  un- 

thorlty  whereby  the  Board  of  Education  of  In  actual  practice,  the  yearly  leave  entitle-  ^"   ^^^   ^''^   Insurance  and  health   be.ieflts 

the  District  may  institute  procedures  to  per-  ment  of  ten  days  represents  only  seven  days  Programs, 

mlt  the  recognition  of  decisions  on  teacher  of  alck  leave,  since  an  estimated  75  percent  Temporary  employees  in  other  positions  in 

qualifications  already  made  in  party  States,  of  the  teachers,  by  necessity,  use  all  three  <^ther  positions  in  the  Federal  and  District 

At  the  same  time  safeguards  are  provided  to  days   of   general   or    emergency    leave   each  governments    are    not    eUglble    for    life    or 

assure   each    participating   State   that   such  school  year.  The  latest  available  nationwide  health    Insurance   coverage   when   employed 

procedures  will   not   produce  interstate  ac-  study  of  paid  leave  provisions  for  teachers  '°'"  periods  of  less  than  one  year  regardless 

ceptance    of    substandard    educational    per-  indicates  that  ten  days  is  the  prevalent  an-  °'  ^°^  many  such  periods  they  serve.  The 

sonnel.  This  legislation  requires  no  new  ad-  nual   allowance   for  sick   leave    alone  amendment  proposed  by  title  rv  recognizes 

minlstratlve  body  and  requires  no  appropri-  Title  in  of  the  bill  would  Increase  to  thir  '^^    unique    status    of    temporary    teachers 

ations  to  become  effective  ^^^  ^         ,j^     annual   all                 r  *'^°-    '"    contrast    to   other    temporary    em- 

The  heart  of  the  Interstate  Agreement  is  ,af,-..  Jav^  t^  ^huZ   ,11Z^                IVT'i'  P'-oyees.  are  not  hlrsd  to  fill  positions  which 

in  its  provisions  authorizing  the  making  of  .,'„  l.ZrJ^r,       ll      ,T       !  *"  entitled,  ^re  expected  to  be  of  short  duration.  Tem- 

contracts    by    designated   State   educational  2p":_  "uotraciing   the   three  days  of  emer-  porary   teachers   do   not   possess   aU   of   the 

officials.    These    contracts    would    have    the  ^"^^   '®*^   that  the   majority  of  teachers  qualifications  needed  to  receive  probationary 

force  of  law  and  would  prescribe  the  meth-  "^^  ^^*^^   ^^"'  ^^"  ^^^ys  would   remain   for  appointments,  but  nevertheless  fill  continu- 

ods  under  which  teacher  qualifications  of  a  ^'^^"^  leave  credit.  This  Increase  In  the  amount  Ing  positions   in   the  school   system  In   the 

signatory  State  could  be  accepted  by  party  °'  allowable  annual  sick   leave   Is   Justified  absence  of  fully  qualified  teachers.  Title  IV 

States  without  the  necessity  for  re-examlna-  ^o'  only  in  view  of  prevailing  practices  in  does   not,   therefore,  establish   a  new  prln- 

tlon  of  such  qualifications.  The  Agreement  other  school  systems,   but   in   the   need   to  clple  of  law  but  expands  an  existing  excep- 

speclfles  the  minimum  contents  of  such  con-  provide  a  more  reasonable  sick  leave  reserve  tion  for  temporary  teachers  who.  by  complet- 

tracts  In  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  con-  for  teachers  who  become  111.  In   1969  most  '"^  °''*  *<^l^ool  year  and  commencing  a  sec- 

tractmg  States  that  standards  employed  for  teachers  at  the  time  of  retirement  had  ac-  °^'^   °"*'   '"'"cate  their  intention  to  enter 

passing   on   qualifications   will   remain  at  a  cumulated   an   average  of  onlv  23   dava  of  '"'^  *  continuing  employment  relationship. 

^'^rTT'T/  '*!"                  V-  ^'^^  1«*^«-  "  ^  anticipated  that  enactment  Presently    145    temporary    teachers    with 

ine  interstate  Agreement  has  received  of  t.itie  m  will  donhii.  th»  <>/^i,rr,>,io,(,^r,  «#  more  than  one  year  but  less  than  two  years 
national  recognition  as  a  means  of  overcom-  sick  iLe  t^erebv  eivlni^  te^he^  1  Jf^.f  °f  ^"vlce  in  the  public  schools  would  be- 
ing the  problem  of  reciprocity  In  the  certlfi-  ^^L  of  Lcu^tv  ,„  t^"^^^^^^  "''"*  '"^"'^  '"'  "^*  insurance  and  health 
cation  of  educational   oersonnel    At  r)rf*<»nt  »^"*e  "i  security  in  tne  event  of  frequent  or  ^        _^    ^                                        ^         ^      .     .^, 

the  legislatures  of  iTstft^Ce  a^op^^he  '^"^^^  '«"•  °^  ^'™«  b«^use  of  Illness.  ^^^'^^^  "'I"'*'  .To  '"^^Tf^  °!  '"  ' 
Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualification  of  '^^  cost  of  the  benefits  provided  by  title  ^^J  Although  participation  in  both  plans  Is 
Educational  Personnel,  and  this  legl.slatlon  "I  for  a  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  $200  -  voluntary,  should  all  of  the  eligible  tern- 
would  authorize  the  District  to  do  likewise.  000.  based  upon  an  assumed  ten  percent  In-  P°™'7  teachers  elect  coverage,  costs  to  the 
The  Commissioner  believes  that  the  enact-  crease  In  the  use  of  sick  leave  by  teachers  ^"^'^'^  °^  Columbia  for  the  first  full  fiscal 
ment  of  title  I  will  contribute  to  the  ad-  and  the  re.sultant  added  need  for  substitute  V^^r  is  estimated  as  follows i 

vancement  of  education  In  the  District,  and  teachers    The    following    additional    annual 

also  bring  the  Di.strict  further  in  line  with  costs,  projected  from  fiscal  year  1973  through  Averag.                            Full 

u'o'nTnTcS^Sr'  '"^"'^'*  "^""-  «•->  year  1980,  reflect  the  financial  impact  --J     ^-"^          fj] 

»^  of  the  proposed  increase  in  sick  leave  on  the  tucher    teachers            cost 

title    n— EMrRcENCT    LEAVE    roR    TEMPORARY  Dlstrlcfs   Share    of   funding    liberalized    re- — 

TEACHER.    AND    ATTENDANCE    omcERs  tlrement    benefits   provided    by   the    District      H«l,h  .nsur.nce |90            145       J13  000 

Section    4    of    the    District    of    CoIumbU  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement   Amend-      Life  insurance 36           145         5  200 

Teachers-    L<>ave    Act    of    1949,    as    amended  ments  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-263)  approved              ^     .                        ' ' — 

iD  C  Code,  sec  31-694)  provldee:  May  22    1970-                                                                       ^'"'' '*-^ 
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This  cost  figure  has  not  been  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  temporary  teachers  In 
the  group  who  attain  two  years  of  school 
service  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year  would  become 
eligible  for  coverage  under  existing  law.  Nor 
has  it  been  determined  how  many  of  the 
238  temporary  teachers  with  less  than  one 
year's  service  who  would  attain  eligibility 
upon  enactment  of  title  rV  after  completion 
of  service  of  one  year  will  be  employed  dur- 
ing ensuing  school  years. 

TITLE     V TBANSFER     OF     RETIREMENT     COVERAGE 

rOB     TEMPORARY     TEACHERS 

Title  V  of  the  bill  amends  existing  law  by 
striking  references  to  "probationary"  and 
"permanent"  teachers  and  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  thereby  effecting  the  in- 
clusion of  "temporary"  teachers  (i.e.,  those 
teachers  whose  employment  contracts  do  not 
exceed  periods  of  one  year)  in  the  teachers" 
retirement  system.  I>ursuant  to  provisions  of 
section  19  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1548),  the  teachers'  retirement  system  Is 
made  applicable  only  to  permanent  and  pro- 
bationary employees  of  the  public  schools 
and  thus  excludes  temptorary  teachers  who 
do  not  fall  within  either  of  these  classes. 
Temporary  teachers  are  presently  subject  to 
coverage  under  the  Civil  Service  retirement 
program,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (11)  of  sec- 
tion 8331  (1)  of  title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code, 
since  they  are  employees  not  subject  to  an- 
other retirement  system  for  Government 
employees. 

Sectlor  502  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
transfer  of  all  retirement  deductions  and  de- 
posits from  the  salaries  of  temporary  teach- 
ers and  all  matching  funds  contributed  by 
the  District  Oovernment  for  such  teachers 
from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dls- 
abUlty  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  Retirement  and  Annuity 
Fund.  The  transfer  of  funds  would  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  deductions  and  con- 
tributions afl'ectlng  those  temporary  teach- 
ers on  the  rolls  of  the  public  schools  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  such  section  502. 

The  replacement  of  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment coverage  with  the  system  established 
for  teachers  In  the  public  schools  will  result 
In  a  reduction  of  an  estimated  $1,000,000  an- 
nually In  the  amount  now  paid  by  the  Dis- 
trict Government  Into  the  ClvU  Service  re- 
tirement system.  Upon  receiving  a  proba- 
tionary or  permanent  appointment,  or  upon 
leaving  the  employment  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment, most  temporary  teachers  withdraw 
their  contributions  to  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement fund,  a  practice  which  causes  a 
loss  of  the  matching  amounts  contributed 
by  the  District  for  each  such  employee. 
Coverage  under  the  teachers'  retirement  sys- 
tem does  not  require  the  contribution  of 
matching  amounts  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  savings,  the 
proposed  transfer  of  retirement  coverage  will 
reduce  the  administrative  paper  work  In- 
volved in  transferring  retirement  monies  be- 
tween the  respective  funds  when  a  tempo- 
rary teacher  qualifies  for  a  probationary  ap- 
pointment. It  Is  estimated  that  the  trans- 
fer of  coverage  from  the  ClvU  Service  system 
to  the  teachers'  retirement  system  will  elim- 
inate one  thousand  paper  transactions  a 
year. 

Section  503  of  title  V  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  Inequity  caused  by  current  salary 
placement  provisions  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  as  applied  to 
educational  personnel  employed  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  College  who.  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  consumated  under 
the  authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Education  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1603(a)  (12) ),  were  transferred  from  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  that 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  Teachers 
currently  above  step   10  In  salary  class   15 


of  the  Teachers'  Salary  Act  who  wish  to 
accept  appointment  In  the  public  schools 
without  a  break  In  service  can  only  be  re- 
appointed at  step  10.  Section  503  provides 
that  these  employees  will  be  treated  for  sal- 
ary placement  and  retirement  purposes  as  If 
they  had  never  left  the  employ  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Section  504  provides  an  effective  date  for 
sections  501  and  502  of  the  bill  with  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  60 
days  after  enactment  of  title  V. 

TITUS     VI BUMMER     EMPLOYMENT    OF     DISTRICT 

TEACHERS    IN    CONGRESSIONAL    OmCES 

ntle  VI  would  amend  section  6533  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  477(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1195).  so  as 
to  negate  a  restrictive  provision  contained 
In  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  which  has 
the  effect  of  precluding  the  employment  of 
District  public  school  teachers  In  Congres- 
sional offices  during  the  summer  months  of 
the  school  year. 

Section  5533(c)  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  In  pertinent  part  as 
follows  : 

"(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  .  .  .  appropriated  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  payment  to  an  individual  of  pay 
from  more  than  one  ptosltlon  if  the  pay  of 
one  of  the  positions  is  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  one  of  the  positions  Is 
under  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  If  the  aggregate  gross  pay  from 
the  positions  exceeds  $7,724  a  year, 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
'gross  pay'  means  the  annual  rate  of  pay  (or 
equivalent  thereof  In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual paid  on  other  than  an  annual  basis) 
received  by  an  Individual.". 

A  pwsltion  Is  defined  by  section  5531(2)  of 
title  5,  as  a  civilian  office  or  position  in  the 
legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  In  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Inasmuch  as  the  basic  annual  pay  of 
District  school  teachers  exceeds  the  limita- 
tion contained  In  section  5533(c).  this  latter 
provision  effeclvely  precludes  their  employ- 
ment In  positions  in  the  offices  listed  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  such  subsection  (c)  during  the 
summer  vacation  period,  at  a  time  when 
many  such  teachers  are  not  drawing  salary 
from  the  District  Government  and  are  not 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  In  the  school 
system. 

It  would  appear  that  this  Is  not  one  of  the 
results  Intended  or  anticipated  by  Congress, 
especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  para- 
graph (c)  of  section  5633(d)  of  title  5.  the 
Congress  specifically  excepted  pay  received 
by  teachers  for  employment  In  a  position 
during  the  summer  from  the  prohibition  In 
section  5533(a)  against  the  receipt  of  basic 
pay  from  more  than  one  position  for  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  forty  hours  of  work  In 
one  calendar  week.  The  anomaly  of  existing 
law.  therefore,  is  that  District  teachers  may. 
during  the  summer  months,  work  anywhere 
in  the  District  Government  and  In  the  ex- 
ecutive or  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  may  not  work  for  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

Under  the  temporary  authority  provided 
In  annual  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tion Acts,  public  school  teachers  working  for 
Congress  during  the  summer  months  are 
now  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  section 
6633(c)  of  title  6. 

In  view  of  the  matters  recited  above,  the 
Commissioner  believes  it  Is  fair  and  equit- 
able to  provide  permanent  authority  for  Dis- 
trict school  teachers  to  obtain  employment 
In  Congressional  offices  during  the  summer 
vacation  period  when  they  are  not  engaged 
In  teaching  activities,  and.  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  amendment  of  section  5533  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  as  provided  by  title  VI. 


TITLE  vn — ErrEcnvE   date 

Title  VTI  provides  an  effective  date  for 
sections  401.  501.  and  502  of  the  bU!  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.J.  Res.  109.  A  joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  birthplace  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  in  Atlanta. 
Ga..  as  a  national  historic  site.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

martin  LUTHZR  king  BIRTHPLACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
Martin  Luther  King's  profound  contribu- 
tion to  the  moral  and  social  growth  of 
America  be  recognized  and  kept  before 
our  attention.  His  absolute  dedication  to 
the  achievement  of  human  freedom  and 
equality  has  left  a  permanent  imprint 
upon  the  history  and  the  conscience  of 
our  Nation. 

Martin  Luther  King's  life  of  39  years 
was  one  of  solid  accomplishment,  world- 
wide acclaim,  and  great  promise.  Bom 
on  January  15,  1929,  he  attended  the 
Atlanta  public  schools  and  received  de- 
grees from  Morehouse  College,  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity. But  the  discriminatory  injustices 
visited  upon  an  entire  people  caused  him 
to  move  from  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church  in  Atlanta,  where  he  was  serving 
as  copastor  with  his  father,  into  the 
organization  of  what  came  to  be  symbolic 
of  the  Nation's  nonviolent  struggle  for 
social  progress.  His  appeal  for  mutual 
understanding  and  equal  opportunity 
was  carried  from  Montgomery.  Ala.,  in 
1956.  to  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  to  the 
profoundly  moving  Freedom  March  in 
Washington  in  1963.  to  the  slums  of  Chi- 
cago in  1966.  and  finally  to  Memphis, 
Tenn..  in  the  effort  to  translate  legal 
rights  into  economic  justice. 

On  April  4.  1968.  this  Nation  and  the 
world  lost  a  great  man,  one  who  was  both 
a  true  leader  and  a  servant  of  aU  people. 
Recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1964.  he  symbolized  the  genuine  great- 
ness to  which  all  men  should  aspire.  He 
could  have  been  content  with  such  in- 
ternational recognition,  with  repeated  re- 
quests to  confer  with  heads  of  state,  and 
with  counsels  to  w£iit  and  let  time  now 
take  its  course.  But  he  was  determined  to 
summon  the  courage  of  an  entire  people 
of  a  great  nation  to  follow  the  course  of 
reconciliation  and  to  reject  the  descent 
into  violence. 

It  remains  for  us  to  honor  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr..  by  words  and  acts  of 
courage,  in  standing  up  for  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom  in  our  daily  lives,  and 
in  rooting  out  discrimination  and  in- 
equality in  schools  and  emplov-ment.  in 
housing  and  in  public  ofBce  The  cause  of 
social  justice  in  this  countrv-  demands  a 
decent,  honorable  non\iolent  patriotic 
dedication  from  each  and  every  citizen 
of  this  great  land. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  a  nation  prom- 
ising liberty  and  justice  for  all.  It  is  en- 
tirelv  appropriate,  in  working  toward  a 
rebirth  of  this  Nation  in  the  firm  estab- 
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lishment  of  equal  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties for  all  our  people,  that  we  honor  the 
birthplace  of  one  man  who  clearly 
showed  us  the  way  to  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
which  I  have  mtroduced,  to  establish  the 
birthplace  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  a 
national  historic  site,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.   109 

Whereas  the  R«veTend  Doctor  Martin 
Luther  King,  Junior,  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  achievement  of  freedom  and  equality 
for  all  people  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; 

Whereas  Doctor  King's  appeal  for  mutual 
understanding  and  equal  opportunity  be- 
came symbolic  of  thla  Nation's  non-violent 
struggle  for  social  progress; 

Whereas  Doctor  King's  leadership  In  the 
cause  of  establishing  civil  rights  and  eco- 
nomic Justice  In  America  generated  the  re- 
spect and  commitment  of  millions  of  our 
people  and  received  internatlonai  recogni- 
tion and  honor; 

Whereas  appropriate  recognition  should 
be  accorded  to  the  Important  place  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Junior,  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation,  in  fostering  a  genuine  commit- 
ment by  its  people  to  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  and  ending 
all  forms  of  discrimination  and  Inequality: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  by 
gift  or  by  purchase  with  appropriated  or 
donated  funds  such  lands.  Including  im- 
provements thereon.  In  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
comprising  the  birthplace  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  such  birthplace  as  a 
national  historic  site. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  constitute  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Junior,  Birthplace  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  Such  historic  site  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  National  Park  Service, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Au- 
gust 25,  1916,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  American  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  na- 
tional significance,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  21.  1935. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  £is  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  oif  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    133S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  frcm  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwateri, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.' 
DOLE'  were  added  as  cospoasors  of  S. 
1335.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits thereunder. 

S.     1534 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  frcm  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Case)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1534,  a  bill  to 
provide  care  for  pregnant  wives  of  form- 
er members  of  the  armed  services. 

S.     1580    THROUGH    S.     1591 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1580,  a  bill  pro- 
viding increased  employment  opportu- 
nities for  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nel- 
son) and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<  Mr.  Mondale  i  were  added  as  conspon- 
sors  of  S.  1581,  a  bill  to  provide  a  training 
serve  as  medical  assistants  in  long-term 
health  care  facilities; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nel- 
son > .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  •  Mr. 
Mondale  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1582,  providing  for  grants  for 
the  training  and  retraining  of  nurses' 
aides  and  orderlies; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Mondale)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1583,  to  train  certain  veterans  to 
serve  as  medical  assistants  in  longterm 
health  care  facilities; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son I  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
t  Mr.  Pell  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1584.  a  bill  to  assist  m  the  provision  of 
housing  for  the  elderly; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nel- 
son I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1585 
to  provide  for  coverage  under  Part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
certain  drugs  which  are  prescribed  by 
generic  name;  S.  1588.  providing  for  more 
uniform  standards  for  determining  ehgi- 
bility  for  assistance  under  varioiLS  Fed- 
eral programs  for  long-term  health  care; 
and  S.  1587.  providing  for  a  study  of  care 
to  individuals  in  long-term  health  care 
facilities; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Nelson  I  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell>  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  cf  S.  1588.  the  Senior  Citizens 
Community  Centers  and  Services  Act;  S. 
1589.  authorizing  grants  for  projects  to 
rehabilitate  elderly  patients  of  long-term 
health  care  facilities; 

And  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
•  Mr.  Mondale),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1590.  permitting  the  de- 
duction of  all  expenses  for  medical  care 
of  a  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  at  age  65; 
and  S.  1591,  the  Senior  Citizens'  Trans- 
portation Services  Act. 

S.    16  1  t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1614,  the  Nurs- 
ing Education  Act  of  1971. 

.1     1615 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1615,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  income  tax  simplifica- 
tion, reform,  and  relief  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

S.    1830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield  for  Mr. 
Javits.   the  Senator  from  Illinois   CMr. 


Stevenson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1830,  to  require  that  the  budget  con- 
tain information  with  respect  to  revenue 
losses  incurred  and  indirect  expenditures 
made  through  the  Pedersd  tax  system. 

S.     1846 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson),  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens',  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  ( Mr.  Young  i  , 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett  i  ,  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1846,  a  bill  to  establish  a  coal  gasifica- 
tion corporat:on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gravel  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.     1872 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen  »  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1872.  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    7  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker), 
and  the  Sen ^. tor  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelso.n''  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  79,  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  131-^UBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  IMPOUNDMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT FUNDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  directed  toward  the  re- 
lease of  f  imds  that  are  impounded  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  thereby 
seriously  injuring  urban  renewal  and 
urban  development  and  seriously  imped- 
ing the  relief  of  the  lu-ban  crisis. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  metro- 
politan nature  of  the  United  States.  Our 
country  now  has  233  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas;  over  65  percent 
of  our  population  lives  within  these 
SMSA's.  Our  metropolitan  population  is 
growing  and  will  continue  to  grow;  cen- 
sus figures  indicate  that  nearly  85  per- 
cent of  the  population  growth  between 
1960  and  1970  occurred  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  imdeniable  fact,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  our  urban  areas  are  faced  with  a 
demand  for  increasing  services  while 
lacking  the  resources  to  finance  this  de- 
mand. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the 
complex  problems  of  our  cities.  There 
are.  however,  programs  that  have  begim 
to  deal  with  these  problems:  low-income 
housing,  urban  renewal,  neighborhood 
development,  mass  transportation  aid, 
new  communities  assistance,  just  to  name 
a  few. 

But,  without  sufficient  Federal  funds, 
these  programs,  which  have  been  author- 
ized by  Congress,  will  remain  only  Fed- 
eral statutes — in  other  words.  Federal 
memorials.  I  would  be  the  last  to  argue 
that  the  answer  to  all  of  these  problems 
is  more  money.  I  do  maintain,  though, 
that  it  is  a  key  ingredient  that  will  help 
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determine  whether  or  not  these  programs 
accomplish  their  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  administra- 
tion claims  that  it  h~s  a  commitment 
to  the  cities.  The  administration  claims 
it  understands  the  troubles  of  the  cities 
and  wants  to  help  solve  those  troubles. 
This  is  a  healthy  attitude. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
not  seen  the  urgency  to  match  its  rhet- 
oric with  a  flaw  of  dollars.  It  has  im- 
pounded nearly  $800  million  in  funds  for 
four  major  ui'ban  oriented  programs, 
which  Congress  expressly  approved  to  be 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  that  fiscal 
year  ends  on  June  30,  this  month. 

This  freezing  of  funds,  by  order  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
has  prevented  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing nnd  Urban  Development  from  re- 
leasing $200  million  for  urban  renewal, 
$200  million  for  water  and  sewer  grants, 
and  $192.5  million  for  public  housing. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  been  prohibited  from 
spending  $200  million  for  mass  transit. 

I  find  this  withholding  of  funds  totally 
indefensible.  As  the  National  League  of 
Cities-U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  have 
argued,  these  programs  are  "part  of  the 
major  national  commitments  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  solve 
some  of  the  critical  problems  of  our  ur- 
ban  areas." 

There  is  a  staggering  backlog  of  ap- 
plications from  our  cities  for  critically 
needed  assistance  under  these  programs. 
The  unmet  demand  for  urban  renewal 
amounts  to  more  than  $2.75  billion  for 
900  projects.  The  backlog  on  water  and 
sewer  facility  construction  has  reached 
$2.5    billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  that  we  had  a 
special  Presidential  message  not  long  ago 
about  the  urgency  of  cleaning  up  the 
waters  of  this  land,  and  great  things 
were  going  to  be  done.  Great  words  were 
said,  but  little  things  are  being  done. 

The  program  backlog  in  public  housing 
totals  $560  million — with  474  localities 
calling  for  the  construction  of  some 
350,000  units,  according  to  recent  testi- 
mony by  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  oflacials. 
And  our  States  and  cities  have  submitted 
some  103  new  and  14  amendatory  appli- 
cations for  capital  grants  and  loans  to 
improve  their  mass  transit  systems,  with 
a  total  project  cost  estimated  at  over  $7.1 
billion,  including  a  Federal  share  of  more 
than  $2.3  billion. 

Yet,  the  administration  says  it  has  a 
commitment  to  urban  areas.  The  fiscal 
1972  budget  message,  for  example,  claims 
that  community  development  revenue 
sharing  would  "recognize  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  to  provide 
funds  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our 
cities  in  an  amount  which  more  than 
matches  that  previously  made  available 
for  this  purpose  through  categorical 
grants." 

I  say  to  this  administration;  "Share 
some  of  that  revenue  now.  Release  the 
impoimded  funds  for  fiscal  1971  now. 
Make  good  on  those  promises  now,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  election  year  of 
1972." 

If  this  administration  persists  in  its 
policy  of  v.ithholding  Federal  moneys 
appropriated,  the  mayors  and  the  Con- 


gress can  justly  conclude  that  it  is  less 
than  serious  about  urban  problems,  and 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  table  out- 
lining the  withholding  of  funds. 

I  also  submit  a  brief  breakout  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities — Conference  of 
Mayors  proposed  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
for  urban  areas.  The  disparity  between 
what  the  cities  need  and  what  the  Nixon 
administration  has  requested  is  very 
great.  That  disparity  makes  the  /im- 
poundment of  these  1971  funds  appalling. 
I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  ade- 
quate fimds  are  appropriated  to  our 
cities,  and  that  these  fimds  are  spent  as 
promised.  And  I  ask  for  some  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  which  have  been 
cited  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  printing  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  131 ) ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

S.  Res.  131 

Whereas,  over  65  i>er  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  lives  In  predomi- 
nantly urban  areas; 

Whereas,  trend  data  indicate  that  the 
urban  areas  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  growth  centers  of  our  Na- 
tion; 

Whereas,  the  urban  areas  are  faced  with 
an  Increasing  demand  for  services  while  lack- 
ing the  resources  to  pay  for  those  services; 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recogrUzed  that  the  problems  of  our  cities 
demand  Immediate  and  effective  action; 

Whereas,  the  national  Administration  has 
Impounded  $200  million  of  the  $1.2  billion 
appropriated  by  (ingress  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  urban  renewal  programs; 

Whereas,  the  national  Administration  has 
Impounded  $200  million  of  the  $350  million 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  water  and  sewer  grants; 

Whereas,  the  national  Administration  has 
Impounded  $192.5  million  of  the  $320  million 


appropriated  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  public  housing; 

Whereas,  the  national  Administration  has 
Impounded  $200  million  of  the  $600  million 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  mass  transit  programs; 

Whereas,  this  continued  underfunding  and 
impounding  of  funds  can  only  pyerpetuate  the 
severe  problems  of  our  urban  areas;   and 

Whereas,  this  lmpK>undlng  of  funds  con- 
stitutes a  deliberate  thwarting  of  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress  and  tlireatens  the 
balance  and  separation  of  {jowers  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution;  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
forthwith  release,  for  immediate  usage,  all 
such  funds  appropriated  but  not  released. 


TABLE  I.— IMPOUNDED  FUNDS  FOR  URBAN  AREAS,  FISCAL 
1971  1 


[In 

millions 

of  dollars! 

Program 

• 

Funds 
appro- 
priated 

Funds 
with- 
held 

Urban  renewal... 
Water  sewer 



1.200 
3M 
320 
600 

200.0 
200.0 

Public  housing.  . 

192.5 

Mass  transit 

200.0 

<  Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing Urban  Attairs,  92d  Cong,.  Isl  sess..  Mar.  3  and  4,  1971. 
•'Withholding  of  Funds  lor  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Programs,  Fiscal  year  1971."  P.  18. 


TABLE  ll.-AUTHORIZATIONS  UNREQUESTED,  FISCAL  1971 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Program 


Author-    Adminis- 

ized        tration  Unre- 

funds       request        guested 


Assistinghousing(235  236).. 

Rent  supplements 

Neighborhood  facilities 

Comprehensive  planning... 


315 

265 

50 

168 

55 

113 

66 

40 

26 

105 

50 

55 

'Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  Urban  Affairs.  92d  Cong..  Is)  sess..  Mar.  3  and  4,  1971. 
"Withholding  of  Funds  for  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Programs.  Fiscal  Year  1971."  P.  18. 


TABLE  III 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Program 


Fiscal  year 
1971  (actual) 


Administration 
request 


NLC'USCM 
request 


Urbanrenewal 1,200.0 

Model  cities 575.0 

Rehabilitation  loans 35.0 

Neighborhood  facilities '. 40.0 

Open  space '  75.0 

Sec.235 130.0 

Sec.  236 135  0 

Rent  supplements 55.0 

New  communities: 

Supolementary  grants 

Public  service  grants 

Special  Planning  assistance 

Research  and  technology 45.0 

Housing  allowance  program 

Abandoned  properties  demonstration 

S.  701:  Comprehensive  planning.. 50.0 

Urban  studies  fellowships .5 

Lead-based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act (') 


1600 

■  0 

140 

40 

200 

175 

175 

60 

S 

0 

0 
45 
0 
0 
100 
0 
0 


>2.587 
575 
«150 
•  76 
<109 
«2?5 
i225 
•153 

36 
5 
5 

45 

10 
20 
•85 
2 
5 


$600 


>iyear  request  (July  to  Dec.  31.  1971).  {200,000.000  in  impounded  fiscal  year  1971  urban  renewal  funds  would  be  added  to 
,000,000  request  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  make  a  total  6-monfh  program  level  of  $800,000,000. 


>  Total  authorization  available  including  model  cities  add-on,  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
'  Total  authonzatioi'  available. 

•  Total  authorization  available. 

•  NLC  USCM  have  requested  $25,000,000  fiscal  year  1971  supplemental  appropriation  for  both  sec.  235  and  236.  II  supplemental 
is  approved,  then  our  fiscal  year  1972  request  for  both  programs  would  decrease  to  $200,000,000  each. 

•  Authorization  available  Is  $85,000,000. 
'  Not  available. 

Source:  Testimony  by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Confereneeof  Mayors  before  the  HouseApproprlationsSubccmmitfee 
on  HUD,  Space,  and  Science,  May  11,  1971. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  1972— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMEJJT    NO.     121 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
which  will  be  coming  before  this  body  in 
the  not -too -distant  future  and  upon 
which  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  au- 
thorization of  an  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  up  to  $50 
million  for  the  construction  of  a  smjill 
island  in  the  Caribbean.  This  island 
would  replace  the  target  range  the  Navy 
is  now  using  on  the  island  of  Culebra. 

On  the  island  of  Culebra  700  Spanish- 
American  souls  live,  and  for  the  last  20 
years  their  island  has  been  used  as  a 
target  by  the  NavT.  The  situation  there 
Is  almost  unbelievable.  Some  people  who 
live  on  the  island,  including  children, 
have  been  maimed. 

I  can  liken  the  situation  on  Culebra 
to  a  movie  I  saw  some  time  ago  entitled 
"The  Mouse  That  Roared."  In  that  movie 
a  small  country,  in  order  to  get  recogni- 
tion of  a  problem  they  felt  was  impor- 
tant, declared  war  on  the  United  States, 
or  a  large  superpower.  They  had  fought, 
and  their  plan  was  to  lose  the  war  and 
receive  foreign  aid.  Obviously  this  was  a 
charade  and  they  actually  won  the  war. 

The  situation  here  is  almost  that  ri- 
diculous. It  is  a  ."^ad  situation  because 
we  are  talkin?  about  human  beings  who 
are  getting  hurt.  These  people  are  with- 
out representation  in  Congress. 

The  reason  I  feel  some  kinship  in  this 
matter  is  that  we  have  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  named  Amchitka,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  about  to  explode  a  5-megaton 
bomb  on  Amchitka.  That  is  an  invasion 
of  our  property  and  could  offer  danger  to 
life  and  limb  there. 

The  island  of  Culebra  has  been  used 
as  a  target  area  for  the  past  35  years.  I 
have  taken  this  on  as  my  cause.  I  hope 
that  Congress  acts  responsibly  in  this 
matter  and  compels  the  Navy  to  go  else- 
where for  its  practice. 

These  people  have  a  God-given  right  to 
secede  from  the  United  States,  and  if 
they  want  foreign  aid  they  could  declare 
war  on  the  Navy.  Since  the  Navy  has 
zeroed  in  on  that  island,  as  was  the  plan 
In  the  film  "The  Mouse  That  Roared." 
they  would  lose.  I  hope  the  Navy  will 
use  some  other  island  as  a  target  area. 

I  offer  these  thoughts  in  a  facetious 
vein  in  one  respect,  but  not  in  another 
respect  because  we  are  dealing  with  hu- 
man beings  who  have  been  shot  at  for 
30  years.  I  hope  this  measure  revitalizes 
some  interest  in  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  order  to 
bring  about  re.sponsible  action. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    122    THROUGH     128 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  five  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  fH.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  in- 


crease military  pay ;  to  authorize  military 
active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 

table. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     127    THROUGH     138 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  12  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  same  biU  (H.R.  6531),  which  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  139 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  en 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  today  for  my- 
self and  Senator  Javits  to  provide  pro- 
cedural rights  to  Selective  Service  regis- 
trants. The  need  for  these  changes  in  the 
law  have  been  testified  to  at  hearings 
held  by  the  Administrative  Practices 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  I  chaired  in  1969.  The  Subcom- 
mittee report  specifically  recommended 
these  provisions. 

The  amendment  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  It  would  afford  each  registrant 
the  opportunity  to  appear  in  person  be- 
fore both  local  and  appeal  boards.  Cur- 
rently, he  is  only  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  at  the  local  board  level. 

Second.  It  would  afford  all  registrants 
the  opportunity  to  present  witnes.<es  dur- 
ing personal  appearances.  Currently,  that 
opportunity  is  available  only  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  board.  This  means 
that  registrants  in  one  local  board  juris- 
diction have  additional  rights  than  those 
in  others. 

Third.  It  would  require  that  a  quorum 
of  both  the  local  board  and  appellate 
boards  be  present  during  personal  ap- 
pearances. This  is  necessary  because  cur- 
rently a  quorum  must  be  present  only 
when  final  decisions  are  made.  Since  the 
sincerity  of  a  registrant  is  so  vital  for 
conscientious  objector  and  hardship  de- 
ferments, a  registrant  should  have  the 
benefit  of  having  a  quorum  of  the  local 
board  consider  his  presentation  during 
personal  appearances. 

Fourth.  This  would  require  a  written 
statement  explaining  the  reasons  for  a 
decision.  A  registrant  is  severely  limited 
in  his  ability  to  make  an  appeal  when 
he  is  unable  to  have  a  written  ex^lr.na- 
tion  for  a  board  or  appeals  board  action. 

Fifth.  A  registrant  would  be  afforded 
the  right  to  counsel  and  indigent  regis- 
trants would  have  attornev's  fees  paid. 
In  our  legal  .'jystem,  the  right  to  an  at- 
torney is  basic  and  has  been  reiterated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  many  occasions. 
Yet,  in  Selective  Service  matters,  where 
a  decision  can  directly  affect  the  life  of 
an  Individual,  he  currentlv  is  denied  the 
right  to  counsel. 

I  believe  these  procedural  guarantees 
are  basic  to  a  ."system  of  law  and  that 
thev  are  necessarv  both  to  protect  the 
riehts  of  registrants  and  to  fullv  anpr^i.'^e 
the  board  nf  each  registrants  .situation. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     140 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  today  which 
seeks  to  give  students  who  are  drafted 


from  college  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges that  are  now  accorded  to  workers 
who  are  drafted  from  their  jobs. 

The  amendment  provides:  first,  that 
the  returning  veteran  is  accorded  pref- 
erence In  reenroUment  in  a  school  where 
he  previously  was  enrolled. 

Second,  it  provides  that  the  student 
shall  be  given  preference  In  obtaining 
any  financial  aid  which  he  held  prior  to 
entering  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  which 
he  still  is  eligible. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  because 
of  the  provision  currently  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  giving  the  President  di.scretion 
to  remove  undergraduate  deferments. 
This  is  a  recommendation  that  I  long  ad- 
vocated. Although  I  would  prefer  that 
an  end  to  student  deferments  was  a  man- 
date under  the  law  rather  than  an  en- 
abling provision,  I  shall  support  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  on  this  matter. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee has  refused  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  make  an  end  to  student  de- 
ferments retroactive  to  last  April. 

As  I  recommended  in  my  draft  bill 
this  year,  there  would  be  a  gross  unfair- 
ness were  the  Congress  to  adopt  an 
ex  post  facto  attitude  on  this  subject. 
The  committee  has  appropriately  en- 
sured that  the  end  to  student  deferments 
will  be  prospective,  beginning  upon  en- 
actment of  this  measure. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  hopefully,  the  immediate 
issuance  of  an  Executive  order  announc- 
ing an  end  to  future  student  deferments, 
the  possibility  of  entering  freshmen  being 
drafted  will  be  substantial. 

In  that  situation.  I  believe  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  assure  them  the  same 
protection  that  we  now  provide  to  per- 
sons who  are  drafted  from  their  jobs. 

Under  section  9  of  the  MiUtary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967.  an  absolute 
requirement  is  placed  on  all  Federal 
agencies  and  all  private  employers  to 
rehire  an  individual  who  has  been  drafted 
from  his  job  while  in  good  standing  and 
who  seeks  to  return,  following  his  mili- 
tary service.  Under  this  provision,  the 
Individual  is  accorded  all  rights  and 
privileges  that  he  previously  had. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  State  agencies, 
the  law  establishes  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
should  be  accorded  any  State  employee. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  6- 
month  leeway  following  discharge  from 
the  service  or  from  a  service  hospital 
during  which  time  the  individual  may 
re-apply  to  his  university.  Current  law 
limits  that  time  period  to  90  days  for 
employees. 

H  jwever.  because  of  the  September 
and  February  opening  of  semesters  in 
most  schools,  the  6-month  period  was 
suggested  as  the  appropriate  period  for 
an  ex-draftee  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  wants  to  reenter  a  school. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  right  and 
privilege  which  is  accorded  individuals 
under  thi-^  amendment  is  to  take  up 
v.here  they  left  off  following  induction 
into  the  Armed  Forces. 

Surely,  if  we  are  going  to  force  a  young 
man  to  interrupt  his  studies,  we  can 
assure  him  that  when  he  returns,  he  will 
be  able  to  return  to  the  same  course  of 


studies  he  left  and  with  the  same  ability 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  coDege  edu- 
cation. 

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF   AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.      115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Amendment  No.  115,  intended  tx) 
be  proposed  to  Hil.  6531,  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act. 


ability    to    deter    any    adversary 
initiating  a  nuclear  war. 


from 


governments,  as  long  as  the  subcommit- 
tee's supply  lasts.  Copies  are  also  on  sale 
at  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee  on  Business,  Com- 
merce and  Judiciary  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce hearings  on  Friday,  June  11, 
1971,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  2594. — Relating  to  the  distribution  of 
a  minor's  share  which  does  not  exceed  $1,000 
In  a  decedent's  estate. 

H.R.  2894. — To  Incorporate  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America. 

H.R.  5638.— To  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  interfering  with  a  fireman  performing 
duties   (same  as  for  police). 

H.R.  6105. — To  Incorporate  the  Merchant 
Marine  Association. 

H.R.  7931  (S.  1369). — Amending  Code  for 
administration  of  small  estates. 

S.  1370  (H.R.  1370). — To  standardize  pro- 
cedures for  testing  of  utility  meters  and  add 
penalty  provisions  in  order  to  qualify  under 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

Any  interested  person  who  wants  to 
file  a  statement  or  to  appear  as  a  witness 
on  these  matters  should  notify  Mr.  Gene 
Gcxiley,  General  Counsel  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  in  Room  6222, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  SUBCOMMrrrEE  ON  PARKS 
AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

On  June  10,  1971: 

S.  1152 — Percy — to  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  monument  and: 

S  1245 — Moss  et  al. — relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeological  data. 

On  June  15,  1971: 

Oversight  and  informational  hearing  on 
the  National  Park  Service — To  cover  such 
subjects  as  security,  traffic  management, 
public  safety,  vandalism,  etc. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  RELATING 
TO  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Arms  Control,  In- 
ternational Law  and  Organization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  begin  its  series  of 
hearings  on  the  arms  control  implica- 
tions of  various  U.S.  weapons  cystems 
and  strategic  doctrines  on  June  16  and 
17  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4221. 

These  first  2  days  will  be  concerned 
with  the  effects  on  the  arms  race  of  the 
American  nuclear  deterrent  triad:  our 
submarine-launched  missiles,  land-based 
mi.ssiles,  and  intercontinental  bomber 
forces. 

I  gave  a  detailed  description  to  the 
Senate  of  the  subject  matter  of  these 
entire  hearings  on  May  6. 

We  hope  to  hear  both  from  adminis- 
tration pnd  outride  witnesses  on  the 
question  of  whether  cur  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent  can  be  modified  to  help  sta- 
bilize the  arms  race,  increase  American 
security,  and  save  billions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars,  without  in  any  way  lessening  our 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COAL  GAS- 
IFICATION CORPORATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  wiU  hold  open  hear- 
ings on  July  27  and  28  on  S.  1846,  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Moss  and  myself 
to  establish  a  coal  gasification  corpora- 
tion. Several  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  asked  to  join  with  xis  in  spon- 
soring this  measure  which  is  intended 
to  provide  a  framework  for  Government 
and  industry  to  cooperate  in  the  essen- 
tial job  of  bringing  technology  for  the 
production  of  gas  from  coal  to  commer- 
cial reality. 

This  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  3110  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  each 
day. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROPERTY  TAXATION:  A  STUDY  BY 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  has  released  for  public 
use  a  committee  print  entitled.  "Prop- 
erty Taxation :  Effects  on  Land  Use  and 
Local  Goverrunent  Revenues." 

This  is  a  background  studj'  prepared 
for  the  subcommittee  by  the  staff  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  It  is  a 
very  thorough  paper  reviewing  the  short- 
comings of  present  property  taxation 
policies  and  practices  as  they  affect 
Government  revenues  and  land  use,  and 
it  examines  in  depth  some  of  the  major 
intergovernmental  relations  involved.  It 
also  explores  alternative  methods  of 
property  taxation  and  methods  of  mak- 
ing such  a  tax  more  efficient  and 
equitable. 

Copies  of  the  study  will  be  made 
available  upon  request  to  Members  of 
Congress,  congressional  commitees,  and 
officials    of    Federal,    State,    and    local 


NATIONAL  PEACE  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  and  as  one  of  the  Senators  who 
worked  with  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
to  pass  the  first  Peace  Corps  bill  in  1961. 
it  is  with  some  personal  joy  and  pride 
I  salute  the  Peace  Corps  during  National 
Peace  Corps  Week,  May  30  to  June  5. 

The  Peace  Corps  as  we  know  has  dis- 
Iiatched  both  young  people  and  older  citi- 
zens around  the  world  as  citizen  ambas- 
sadors. 

In  the  past  10  years,  45,000  Americans 
have  served  in  more  than  60  countries  as 
educators — in  schools,  on  farms,  in  hos- 
pitals, and  in  the  homes  of  our  many 
foreign  neighbors. 

Our  American  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
have  tried  to  provide  a  little  better  living 
for  our  friends  abroad  as  well  as  to  make 
them  a  little  happier. 

When  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  left  his 
assignment  he  often  could  look  back  in 
pride  over  the  work  he  did — improving 
farming  methods,  teaching  young  chil- 
dren and  adults  how  to  read  and  write 
and  offering  health  care  ad'vice. 

In  the  minds  of  the  people  he  helped, 
the  Peace  Corps  volimteer  was  an 
adopted  citizen. 

He  gave  new  hope  and  inspiration  to 
the  families  in  far  off  villages  in  Africa 
or  Latin  America.  He  encouraged  peoples 
to  develop  their  potential  to  the  maxi- 
mum. 

His  special  skills,  insights,  and  sensi- 
tivities to  the  needs  and  desires  of  for- 
eign neighbors  made  him  a  friend. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  Peace 
Corps  also  has  shown  it  can  provide  a 
new  source  of  ideas  and  talent  to  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  private  enterprise 
in  this  country. 

Former  volunteers  are  making  their 
contributions  to  this  country'  in  many 
ways. 

A  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  re- 
cently was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture. Another  volunteer  has  become 
deputy  city  manager  of  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Others  are  involved  in  various  model 
cities  programs.  Many  more  are  working 
as  teachers,  nurses,  and  doctors. 

All  of  these  people  are  using  the  wis- 
dom, experience,  and  creativity  at  home 
after  first  giving  of  themselves  to  other 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role  in  get- 
ting the  Peace  Corps  started  and  keep- 
ing it  active  as  a  Senator  and  former  Vice 
President. 

As  we  salute  the  Peace  Corps  this  week, 
there  also  is  much  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  new  public  spirit  of  volunteers. 

This  spirit  is  evident  in  the  increased 
number  of  persons  applnng  for  assign- 
ments with  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  March  alone,  there  were  5.195  ap- 
plications submitted  to  the  Peace  Corps 
offices  in  Washington,  the  largest  num- 
ber for  1  month  since  1966. 
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So  far  this  year  21,000  persons  have 
applied  to  the  Peace  Corps  compared  with 
14.000  applications  received  in  1970. 

With  this  enthusiasm  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  given  a  helping  hand  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  in  maintaining 
our  tradition  and  concern  for  others. 


TAXES    AND    PROSPERITY— THE 
PRODUCTIVITY  GAP 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  American  industrj-  has  been  able 
to  overcome  the  wage  differential  en- 
joyed by  foreign  competitors  through 
more  productive  machinery-  and  equip- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  however,  our 
productivity  advantage  is  well  on  the 
way  toward  being  lost.  If  we  do  not  take 
prompt  steps  to  restore  the  competitive 
efficiency  of  American  Industry,  we  will 
surely  face  a  productivity  gap  with  major 
industrial  competitors  which  will  be 
more  serious  than  even  a  missile  gap. 

As  we  examme  the  social  priorities  of 
this  country  we  see  the  need  for  better 
health  care,  improved  housing,  and  bet- 
ter educational  facihties.  The  fulfillment 
of  these  needs,  however,  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can mdustrj'.  Unless  we  are  able  to  main- 
tain our  world  leadership  in  foreign  trade 
and  in  our  own  markets  as  well,  the 
Umted  States  will  be  tmable  to  pay  the 
bill  for  the  better  standard  of  living 
which  all  Americans  expect  to  enjoy.  We 
can  not  fence  ourselves  in  to  such  a 
standard  with  a  wall  of  protection. 

If  we  do  not  maintain  America's  pro- 
ductivity advantage  there  will  be  a  sharp 
reduction  m  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  worker,  a  further  loss  of  jobs 
through  foreign  competition,  a  loss  of  ex- 
port markets,  and  a  loss  of  large  portions 
of  our  domestic  markets  through  foreign 
imports. 

Since  World  War  II  AmeriCEin  industry 
has  increased  its  producuvity  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  3  percent  per  year.  During  the 
last  4  years,  however,  this  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity growth  has  declined  to  1.7  per- 
cent but  compensation  per  man  hour 
during  the  last  2  years  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  7  percent.  As  a  consequence,  unit 
labor  costs  ha\e  increased  at  a  rate  of 
5.3  percent  per  year.  This  increase  in  unit 
labor  costs  has  had  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  economic  problems  which  now  beset 
this  countrj-. 

The  significance  of  productivity  is  11- 
la-trat«d  by  the  fact  that  an  increase  of 
0  4  percent  in  the  productivity  growth 
rate  for  American  industry  would  result 
m  an  additional  $250  billion  in  additional 
gross  national  product  during  the  next 
decade.  This  increase  would  mean  not 
only  higher  profits  but  more  purchasing 
power  for  the  American  worker  and  more 
job  security  for  those  who  are  now 
threatened  by  foreign  competition. 

Wliat  steps  must  we  take  to  overcome 
the  productivity  gap?  In  my  judgment 
we  mast  undertake  a  national  cnisade  to 
modernize  the  tools  of  American  indus- 
try and  eliminate  restrictive  and  anti- 
productive  work  practices. 

With  respect  to  our  tools  of  produc- 
tion—between  1968  and   1970,  the  per- 


centage of  outmoded  manufacturing 
equipment  increased  over  7  percent.  This 
obsolescence  has  had  a  direct  relation 
to  the  American  balance  of  trade  and  the 
loss  of  American  jobs.  Between  1968  and 
1970  our  balance  of  trade  declined  70 
percent.  American  goods  are  now  becom- 
ing less  competitive  in  both  foreign  and 
domestic  markets  and  this  trend  threat- 
ens the  jobs  and  buying  power  of  every 
American  wage  earner. 

Why  is  American  industry  losing  its 
productivity  advantage? 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
reinvests  a  smaller  portion  of  its  gross 
national  product  in  productive  equip- 
ment than  any  other  major  industrial 
nation. 

To  provide  needed  capital  and  incen- 
tive to  modernize  American  industry  we 
must  provide  accelerated  depreciation 
and  restore  the  investment  tax  credit. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
American  industry  has  not  retained  its 
competitive  advantage  is  that  every  oth- 
er industrial  nation  permits  its  industries 
to  recover  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
equipment  over  a  much  shorter  period  of 
time.  The  first  year  cost  recovery  allow- 
ances average  20  percent  in  Belgium,  20 
percent  in  Canada.  31  percent  in  France, 
21  percent  in  Italy,  34  percent  in  Japan, 
28  percent  in  Luxembourg,  30  percent  in 
Sv,eden,  and  57  percent  in  the  United 
Kmgdom,  but  in  the  United  States  this 
average  is  only  7.7  percent. 

By  shortening  recovery  periods,  the 
President's  proposed  asset  depreciation 
range — ADR — would  bring  the  American 
tax  structure  more  into  line  with  the  tax 
structures  of  other  industrial  nations. 

In  this  context  it  is  astounding  that 
certain  Democratic  presidential  hope- 
fuls and  high  labor  officials  would  sac- 
rifice the  jobs  and  buying  power  of 
American  workers  by  attacking  ADR.  Do 
they  really  believe  that  they  can  gain 
favor  with  the  American  worker  by 
placing  him  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage so  that  his  job  may  be  taken  by  a 
foreign  worker? 

Is  the  scent  of  the  White  House  rose 
warden  so  alluring  that  these  candidates 
would  keep  the  American  worker  in  front 
of  outmoded  and  obsolete  equipment? 

The  attempts  by  labor  leaders  to  take 
a  political  swipe  at  the  President  on  the 
issue  of  ADR  have  simply  undercut  the 
hopes  of  union  employees  to  protect  their 
jobs  against  foreign  competition.  The 
dilemma  which  labor  leaders  have  cre- 
ated for  themselves  is  illustrated  by  the 
News-Tribune,  a  labor  newspaper  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  On  May  24  this  labor 
paper  attacked  the  President  for  his  pro- 
ix)sals  for  accelerated  depreciation.  Then 
in  the  very  same  issue  these  labor  ofli- 
fials  urged  sweeping  new  investment 
legislation  to  curb  the  export  of  Amer- 
ican jobs.  Do  not  the.se  labor  ofn.ials 
realize  that  their  shortsighted  attacks 
upon  the  President  are  simply  undercut- 
ting the  job  .security  of  their  own  mem- 
bers? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
lv,o  articles  apjiear  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  .so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  TAFT.  To  improve  the  productivity 
of  the  American  worker  and  American 
industry  we  must  also  restore  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  now  so  that  American 
manufacturing  facilities  will  be  mod- 
ernized. There  is  a  direct  relationship 
historically  between  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  actual  expenditures  lor  mod- 
ernized tcols  of  production.  The  United 
Stales  has  dominated  the  machine  tool 
industry  since  before  World  War  I.  The 
1971  projected  machine  tool  shipments 
show,  however,  that  West  Germany  will 
more  than  double  US.  shipments.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  almost  double  ou.s. 
Japan  will  almost  double  ours,  and  we 
will  only  be  slightly  ahead  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Italy,  and  France.  Tiie  sad 
figures  for  April  just  published— 34.8 
percent  down  from  last  year— show  the 
continuing  trend. 

For  every  industrj-  there  is  a  preferred 
operating  rate,  which  is  that  percent  of 
capacity  at  which  production  should  be 
maintained.  For  the  American  metal- 
working  industry-  as  a  whole,  the  pre- 
ferred rate  is  91  percent,  but  in  February 
of  this  year  it  operated  at  only  66 '^  per- 
cent. While  the  machine  tool  industry 
is,  of  itself,  important,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  significant  as  the  efficiency  of  all 
American  industry.  The  machinery  in- 
dustry instead  of  operating  at  94  percent 
is  down  to  62  percent,  the  electrical  ma- 
chinery instead  of  91  percent  is  at  59 
percent,  the  aircraft  industry  instead  of 
93  percent  is  down  to  53  percent,  and 
the  instrument  industry  is  down  from 
92  to  60  percent. 

Losses  in  productivity  mean  lost  or- 
ders— lost  orders  mean  lost  profits  and 
lost  jobs.  It  is  vital  that  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction of  American  industry  be  mod- 
ernized so  that  we  can  continue  to  pay 
the  American  worker  more  than  his  for- 
eign counterpart  and  still  remain  com- 
petitive on  the  world  market. 

Second,  let  me  just  mention  that  we 
must  also  undertake  to  strike  down  un- 
productive work  rules.  Illustrative  of  this 
problem  is  the  railway  industry.  On 
February  11.  1971,  the  trustees  of  the 
Perm  Central  said  that  10,000  of  its  em- 
ployees were  retained  solely  because  of 
arbitrary  and  archaic  work  rules.  These 
work  rules  mean  not  just  a  loss  of  profits 
for  stockholders  but  more  importantly 
restrictive  work  practices  mean  higher 
costs  for  consumers  and  lower  wages  for 
employees. 

At  the  present  time  railroads  have  to 
change  crews  and  in  some  cases  cabooses 
every  100  miles.  Switching  limits  restrict 
the  area  where  yard  crews  and  rate  crews 
can  operate.  Other  work  rules  restrict  the 
use  of  radio  communication  among  rail- 
road employees  Radios  are  used  for  com- 
munication among  airplanes,  ships,  taxi- 
cabs  and  TV  repairmen,  but  certain  rail- 
way employees,  because  of  outdated  work 
rules,  must  communicate  with  flags  and 
hand  signals. 

If  the  crew  of  one  railroad  takes  cars 
on  to  another  railroad  for  interchange,  it 
cannot  pick  up  the  cars  returning  to  its 
own  lino.  Unfortunately,  restrictive  work 
practices  are  not  solely  limited  to  the 
railroad.s.  They  are  far  too  prevalent  in 
mufh  of  American  Industry.  Wherever 
they  exist  they  increase  the  price  that 


the  consumer  must  pay  and  they  cut  back 
on  the  buying  power  of  the  American 
worker. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  missile  gap  and  I  suggest  that  we  are 
facing  a  productivity  gap  which  threatens 
our  Nation's  economy  and  the  hopes  that 
we  all  share  for  a  better  standard  of 
living.  Unless  we  change  our  national 
policies  to  modernize  our  tools  of  produc- 
tion and  eradicate  restrictive  work  prac- 
tices, the  dreams  for  better  health  care, 
education,  housing,  and  retirement  bene- 
fits will  be  dreams  and  nothing  more. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Labor  Hits  Business  "Tax  Giveaway" 

The  Nixon  Administration's  plan  to  cut 
business  taxes  by  allowing  firms  to  claim  big- 
ger depreciation  allowances  on  equipment  is 
"dead-wrong"  economic  theory  and  of  ques- 
tionable legality,  the  AFL-CIO  charged. 

Labor  protested  the  "tax  giveaway"  of  from 
$3  billion  to  nearly  $5  billion  a  year  at  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed new  regulations. 

Most  of  the  revenue  lost  by  the  govern- 
ment if  the  plan  goes  through  will  be  pock- 
eted by  the  nations  largest  and  richest  cor- 
porations, AFL-CIO  Research  Director  Nat 
Ooldflnger  testified. 

He  termed  this  "19th  Century  trickle-down 
economics"  and  stressed  that  It  "runs  directly 
counter  to  the  urgent  need  for  tax  reform." 

The  new  Treasury  rules  would  permit  busi- 
ness firms  to  write  off  the  cost  of  machines 
and  equipment  at  a  rate  20  percent  faster 
than  permitted  under  existing  guidelines. 
Furthermore,  they  would  no  longer  have  to 
show  that  they  are  actually  replacing  ma- 
chines and  equipment  at  about  the  rate  they 
are  being  written  off. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.).  the  first  witness 
at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  hearings, 
termed  the  entire  proceedings  "an  elaborate 
charade"  since  Treasury  officials  had  made  It 
clear  that  the  new  rules  will  go  Into  effect 
"regardless  of  what  Is  said  or  done  at  these 
hearings." 

Besides  being  of  dubious  legality,  the 
Treasury's  new  rules  are  poor  policy,  Oold- 
flnger said. 

"The  propKJsed  multl-blllion  dollar  tax 
bonanza  to  business  will  produce  very  little. 
If  any,  significant  lift  to  the  economy  In  the 
short  run."  he  said.  "It  will  add  to  economic 
instability  In  the  long  run  and  provide  ad- 
ditional afer-tax  funds  to  business  for  in- 
vestments In  foreign  subsidiaries,  which  dis- 
place US.  production  and  export  American 
Jobs." 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  productive  capacity 
to  Justify  the  proposed  tax  stimulus.  Gold- 
finger  noted. 

America's  problem,  he  said.  Is  "not  enough 
sales,  not  enough  customers,  not  enough 
p\ibllc  Investment,  not  enough  consumer 
buying  p)ower  and  consumer  confidence 
about  the  future  of  Jobs  and  Income." 

If  business  firms  get  a  multl-bllllon  dol- 
lar tax  windfall,  someone  has  to  make  up  the 
revenue  loss.  And  the  victims,  Goldflnger 
suggested,  will  be  the  middle-income  and 
low-Income  taxpayers. 

"It  will  add  yet  another  loophole  to  the 
federal  tax  structure  at  the  expense  of  ur- 
gently-needed public  facilities,  utterly  Ignor- 
ing the  decay  of  America's  cities  and  urban 
life  • 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  the  fight  In 
Congress  If  the  Administration  goes  ahead 
with  Its  plan,  Ooldflnger  declared.  He  called 
on  the  Treasury  Dept.  to  rescind  Its  pro- 
p)osed  ruling  "and  to  get  on  with  the  un- 
finished business  of  tax  reform." 

And  the  $3  billion  to  %h  billion  in  revenue 
the  Administration  is  prepared  to  give  up 
should  be  u.sed  Instead  "to  help  meet  the 
American  people's  urgent  needs  for  Improved 
and  expanded  public  facilities  and  services." 


Uboi  Halt  To  Expobt  of  Jobs 

AriAKTA. — Sweeping  new  trade  and  Invest- 
ment legislation  to  meet  the  problems  and 
realities  of  the  19708  has  been  called  for  by 
the  AFL-CIO,  with  the  major  attention 
focused  on  control  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  multi-national  corporation. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  proposed 
new  legislation  covering  nine  basic  pwlnts, 
many  of  them  dealing  with  methods  of  curb- 
ing the  export  of  American  Jobs  and  capital. 

"Rapid  changes  Ln  international  economic 
relationships  have  deteriorated  America's 
position  in  world  trade  and  affected  the 
world  standing  of  the  American  dollar." 
While  other  nations  have  adjusted  their  pol- 
icies "the  U.S.  has  failed  to  adjust." 

The  council  pointed  out  that  multina- 
tional flrms  and  banks,  usually  U.S.  based, 
"now  have  global  operations  which  bcneflt 
from  the  policies  of  every  country  but  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  present  VS.  law  or 
the  laws  of  any  single  nation.  The  policies  of 
these  U.S.  based  flrms  and  bsoiks  are  designed 
solely  to  profit  the  corporations  and  are  made 
with  disregard  for  the  needs  of  the  United 
States.  Its  economy  and  Its  people." 

In  the  past  decade  Investments  of  U.S. 
firms  In  their  foreign  subsidiaries  have  risen 
from  $3.8  to  $13.2  billion  and  this  year  out- 
lays are  expected  to  be  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion. 

"In  addition.  Joint  ventures,  foreign  li- 
censing and  patent  agreements  and  other 
relationships  of  U.S.  firms  abroad  have 
changed  the  patterns  of  the  US  economy  In 
Its  relation  to  world  trade  and  Investment." 
the  council  said. 

New  legislation  should  Include  the  follow- 
ing concepts,  the  council  said: 

New  tax  measures  to  halt  the  export  of 
U.S.  Jobs,  remove  the  incentive  to  establish 
production  and  assembly  facilities  abroad 
and  curb  expanded  production  abroad. 

Regtilation,  supervision  and  curbing  of  the 
outflows,  of  U.S.  capital.  F>resent  controls  on 
foreign  Investment  are  loose.  Inadequate  and 
not  related  to  trade  and  production. 

Presidential  authority  to  regulate,  super- 
vise and  curb  the  export  of  technology  via 
licensing  and  patent  agreements. 

International  fair  labor  standards  in  trade 
agreements. 

Quantltlve  restraints,  with  a  base  year  of 
1965-69,  should  be  applied  to  products  and 
parts  Imported  into  the  VS. 

Truth  In  labelling  to  establish  the  country 
of  origin  of  compKjnents  and  parts  as  well 
as  the  final  product. 

Consumer  protection  so  that  all  Imports 
conform  strictly  to  all  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  and  health  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

Federal  standards  for  international  ac- 
counting by  U.S.  firms  with  foreign  opera- 
tions. 

Modernization  of  existing  antl-dumplng 
and  escape  clauses  In  trade  legislation. 


THE  ALASKA  STATE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES COMMENDS  US 
ARMY  AND  ITS  PRESENT  ALASKA 
COMMANDER 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
cipal mlss'on  for  our  military  forces  is 
the  protection  of  our  national  integrity 
and  our  democratic  way  of  hfe. 

In  the  discharge  of  that  mission,  the 
military  often  finds  itself  in  a  position 
to  help  the  civilian  community  in  count- 
less ways. 

Nowhere  is  this  role  more  evident 
than  In  Alaska.  Because  of  Alaska's  vast 
size  and  its  limited  facilities,  the  military 
Is  often  called  upon  to  assist  in  air  and 
ground  rescue  missions;  we  often  need 
military  assistance  to  help  people  in 
need  of  medical  care. 


Alaskans  have  found  through  the 
years  that  when  help  is  needed  all 
branches  of  the  military  willingly  co- 
c^ierate  with  civilian  authorities  whose 
resources  may  be  more  limited. 

Recently,  the  Alaska  State  House  of 
Representatives  called  special  attention 
to  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Alaska 
in  providing  medical  care  to  people  in 
Alaska's  rural  areas.  By  formal  resolu- 
tion, the  house  commended  the  US. 
Armj-  and  its  present  Alaska  commander, 
Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  HoUingsworth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  pnnted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HorsE  RESOLirriON  No    10:  Commznddig  U.S. 
AiMY    ErroBTS    ln    the    BrsH    Areas    or 

Al..\5KA 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Whereas  it  is  universally  recognized  that 
emergency  conditions  In  Alaska's  bush  areas 
have  been  greatly  alleviated  by  the  continued 
vigilance,  jjerseverance.  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Alaska:  and 

Whereas  nothing  typifies  these  efforts  more 
than  the  provision  of  vital  medical  services 
to  needy  outlying  villages:  and 

Whereas  Illustrative  of  the  recent  medical 
effort  Is  the  design  and  employment  of  a 
helicopter  "medical  pod",  a  virtually  com- 
plete medical  facility  In  mobile  form,  de- 
signed and  employed  through  the  concerned 
efforts  of  Major  General  James  F.  HoUings- 
worth; 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sincerely  commends  the  general 
continuing  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Army  in  Alaska 
to  alleviate  bush  medical  conditions  and  par- 
ticularly acknowledges  and  commend*  the 
efforts  of  Major  General  James  P.  HoUings- 
worth in  bringing  the  heUcopter  "medical 
pod"  into  Alaskan  operation. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
Major  General  HoUingsworth,  Commander. 
US  Army  Alaska.  Port  Richardson.  Alaska; 
and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Gravel.  U5.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch.  US.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress. 


RE\'ENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  1.  1971.  Washington  Post  contained 
an  extremely  perceptive  article  on  rev^e- 
nue  sharing  and  the  alternatives  by  Mr. 
David  Broder.  In  his  column  opposi'^ 
the  editorial  page.  Mr.  Broder  pointed 
out  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
President  s  program  will  not  succumb  to 
a  quiet  burial.  He  points  out  some  polit- 
ical and  economic  considerations  in 
favor  of  revenue  sharing  which  are 
worth%-  of  the  attention  of  m,v  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  article.  "Tax  Sharing  Is 
Not  Dead.  ■  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

T\x  Shvxing  Is  Not  Dk-O 
iBv  David  S.  Broder  t 

A?  congressional  hearings  begin  on  th« 
proposal  for  federal  revenue  sharing  with  the 
states  and  cities,  prospects  for  passage  of  this 
kevstone  of  President  Nixon's  domestic  pro- 
gran^,  appear  to  be  very  dim. 

Chairman  Wilbur  BCJls  of  the  House  Ways 
a:id  Mea:.s   Committee,  which   has  original 
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Jurisdiction  over  the  bill,  has  declared  that 
his  purpose  in  holding  hearings  is  to  kill 
li.  At  the  moment,  only  six  of  the  commit- 
tee's 25  members  can  be  counted  as  sup- 
porters of  the  Nixon  plan. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  reasons  to  think 
that  the  revenue-sharing  Idea  may  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  quick,  quiet  burial  Mills  has 
In  mind. 

Indeed,  If  you  are  venturesome,  you  might 
even  make  a  small  wager  that  killing  off 
reve.iue  sharing  may  entail  a  rather  high 
political  price — perhaps  too  high  a  price  for 
-ome  Democrats  to  want  to  pay  for  the 
pleasure  of  handing  Mr.  Nixon  a  legislative 
defeat. 

The  reasons  for  that  heretical  thought  are 
threefold.  First,  the  Democrats  have  not  yet 
come  up  with  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
revenue  sharing.  For  months.  Mills  permitted 
his  friends  and  publicists  to  circulate  the 
notion  that  the  Arkansas  wizard  was  going 
to  produce  a  plan  for  "federalizing  welfare" 
that  would  provide  Just  as  much  fiscal  relief 
for  local  governments  as  the  Nixon  scheme, 
with  no  loss  of  Congress'  cherished  control 
of  federal  spending. 

Well,  Mills"  mountain  has  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.  The  welfare  reform- 
Social  Security  bill  he  has  sent  to  the  House 
offe.-s  only  $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion  of  budg- 
etary relief  to  the  states,  almost  none  of 
which  would  be  passed  on  to  the  hard- 
pressed  cities,  compared  to  $5  billion  of  ae- 
sistance  In  the  administration  measure,  half 
of  it  ticketed  directly  for  the  cities. 

Second,  the  Implications  of  Mills'  plan  for 
the  average  family's  tax  bill  are  finally  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  and  they  &ie  mak- 
ing the  Democrats  squirm.  The  Uttle-publl- 
cized  fact,  discussed  at  length  In  this  space 
last  week,  weis  capsuled  over  the  weekend  by 
the  Associated  Press's  EMmond  LeBreton.  He 
wrote  that  "there  Is  a  fiscal  and  political  time 
bomb"  In  the  Mills  bill's  requirement  of  an 
88  per  cent  Increase  In  payroll  taxes  In  the 
next,  six  years. 

That  payroll  tax  Increase  will  hit  hardest 
at  the  low  and  middle-Income  families  on 
whom  the  Democrats  depend  for  votes.  For 
many  of  them.  It  will  more  than  wipe  out 
the  income  tax  cuts  the  Democratic  Congress 
voted  Into  effect  for  last  year,  this  year  and 
next. 

But  that  Is  not  the  end  of  It.  Backers  of 
the  administration  bill,  like  Rep.  Barber  B. 
Conable  Jr.  (R-N.Y.l.  are  prepared  to  use 
the  Ways  and  Means  hearings  to  drive  home 
another  little-understood  point  about  the 
tax  equities  of  revenue  sharing. 

Very  simply,  revenue  sharing  is  a  device 
for  financing  vitally  needed  local  services 
through  the  progressive  federal  Income  tax. 
ir  It  Is  killed,  as  Mills  intends,  the  rising 
costs  of  those  services — law  enforcement, 
sanitation,  education  and  the  rest — w^lU  have 
to  be  met  by  stUl-hlgher  local  prcpierty  taxes 
and  sales  taxes,  which,  like  the  payroll  tax. 
favor  the  rich  and  clobber  the  worklngman. 

Then,  there  Is  a  third  reason  to  think  that 
revenua-sharing  may  be  a  tough  Idea  to  kill. 
The  mayors  of  America,  particularly  the  big- 
city  mayors,  are  desperate  for  the  help  It  will 
provide. 

No  one  knows  how  much  strength  they 
can  mu.«;ter  when  the  showdown  comes,  but 
It  Is  a  fact  that  half  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Ways  and  Means  come  from  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  New  York.  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles.  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and 
Boston. 

Some  important  Democrats  clearly  are  hav- 
ing qualms  over  Mills'  dogmatic  opposition 
to  revenue-sharing.  It  Is  not  she«r  coinci- 
dence, for  example,  that  this  morning,  one 
day  before  Mills  besins  his  hearings.  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  iD- Maine)  will  open  up 
a  Senate  subcommittee  for  three  days  of  ar- 
guments on  behalf  of  revenue-sharing,  an 
Idea  whose  popularity,  he  says,  entitles  It  to 
"careful  consideration  from  Congress." 


Two  months  ago.  Muskie  caught  unshirted 
hell  from  the  mayors,  when  they  thought  he 
was  backing  away  from  his  long-held  sup- 
pon  of  revenue  sharing.  To  remedy  that  im- 
pression, he  has  come  up  wth  his  own  vari- 
ant on  the  Nixon  plan,  which  may  be  su- 
perior to  It  In  some  lmp>ort£int  respects. 

There  Is  plenty  of  time  to  determine  that. 
For  now.  the  important  thing.  Muskie  says. 
Is  that  "those  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  support  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  Join  forces  to  work  for  Its  passage." 

An  unthinkable  thought:  Could  Wilbur 
Mills  have  decided  to  wring  the  wrong  chick- 
en's neck? 


THADDEUS    KOSCIUSKO    HOME 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosfwnsor  Senator  Hartke's 
bill  to  establish  the  Thaddeus  Kosciusko 
home  at  301  Pine  Street  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  national  historic  site.  In  paying 
tribute  to  General  Kosciusko  in  this 
way,  we  will  be  doing  more  than  honor- 
ing one  of  the  military  geniuses  of  the 
American  Revolution.  We  will  be  doing 
more  than  offically  recognizing  the  con- 
tributions of  a  beloved  son  of  Poland. 
We  will  be  honoring  a  man  whose  entire 
life  was  a  testimoni'  to  freedom  for  which 
he  fought. 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko  was  one  of  the 
many  outstanding  sons  of  Eurof)e  who 
Journeyed  to  the  New  World  to  aid  the 
cause  of  American  independence.  He 
served  that  cause  brilliantly — first,  by 
designing  the  fortifications  at  West  Point 
and  Saratoga,  and  later  by  fighting  gal- 
lantly in  General  Greenes  Carolina 
campaign. 

Not  content  merely  to  participate  in  a 
struggle  against  tyrarmy  in  a  foreign 
land,  Kosciusko  returned  home  to  Po- 
land in  1784  to  lead  his  people  in  their 
unsuccessful  uprisings  against  foreign 
domination.  His  leadership  in  that  rebel- 
lion established  him  as  a  Polish  national 
hero. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lesser 
known  fact  of  Kosciusko's  life  in  Amer- 
ica that  I  wish  to  honor  at  this  time. 
Just  before  he  left  America  for  the  last 
time  in  1798.  he  drew  up  a  will  disposing 
of  his  American  property.  In  part,  it 
read: 

I.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  being  Just  in  my 
departure  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
and  direct  that  should  I  make  no  other  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  my  property  in  the 
United  States  thereby  authorize  my  friend 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  employ  the  whole  there- 
of in  purchasing  negroes  from  among  his  own 
as  any  others  and  giving  them  liberty  in  my 
name,  in  giving  them  an  education  in  trades 
or  otherwise,  and  In  hav:ng  them  instructed 
for  their  new  condition  in  the  duties  of 
morality  which  may  make  them  good  neigh- 
bors, good  fathers  or  mothers,  husbands  or 
wivee,  and  In  their  duties  as  citizens,  teach- 
ing them  to  be  defenders  of  their  liberty  and 
country  and  of  the  good  order  of  society  and 
In  whatsoever  may  make  them  happy  and 
useful.  And  I  make  said  Thomas  Jeffersoa 
my  executor  of  this. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Hartke's  bill 
would  authorize  what  I  believe  would  be 
the  first  national  memorial  to  a  great  son 
of  Poland.  I  urste  speedy  action  on  the  bill 
so  that  the  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  will  be  a  reality  long 
before  Philadelphia  and  the  Nation  cele- 
brate our  200th  anniversary. 


NATIONALIZATION  OP  RAILROADS 
IS  NO  SOLUTION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  nation- 
alization of  America's  railroads  is  being 
suggested  as  a  possible  solution  to  the 
present  economic  problems  of  this  vital 
industry. 

In  my  judgment  nationalization  would 
be  a  great  mistake.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  far  more  preferable  for  the 
National  Government  to  undertake  pol- 
icies which  would  permit  the  American 
railway  industry  to  regain  its  competi- 
tive posture  and  regenerate  itself  with- 
out nationalization  and  major  subsidy. 
For  that  reason  I  have  introduced  S.  1092 
the  Modern  Railway  Transportation  Act 
and  S.  1093  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  These  measures  would  per- 
mit the  railway  industry  to  abandon  un- 
productive branch  lines,  to  have  rate- 
making  freedom  and  to  eliminate  restric- 
tive and  unproductive  work  practices. 

These  measures  would  protect  the  jobs 
of  existing  railway  employees  and  in- 
crease the  pay  of  operating  employees  by 
assuring  them  a  share  of  the  cost  savings 
derived  through  the  elimination  of  re- 
strictive work  rules. 

In  many  quarters,  however,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  if  we  could  only  have  na- 
tionalized railroads,  such  as  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  that  we  would  bejn 
much  better  shape. 

A  recent  study  undertaken  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  shows  that 
this  is  totally  untrue.  The  American  rail- 
way industry  does  not  incur  the  massive 
losses  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  other 
countries  but  has  rates  which  are  far 
lower  than  most  nationalized  systems. 
The  result  is  that  the  American  railway 
industry  provides  better  pay  for  its  em- 
ployees and  lower  rates  for  its  shippers, 
all  without  major  governmental  subsidy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
troduction and  summary  of  this  study 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Introduction  and  Svmmary 

Federal  ownership  of  the  American  rail- 
roads has  been  proposed  by  various  groups 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  century. 
The  rail  industry's  recurring  lalx)r  problems 
and  the  recent  bankruptcy  of  the  Perm  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Company  have  created 
renewed  Interest  In  the  subject.  However, 
only  sketchy  factual  Information  has  been 
available  in  this  country  on  the  ojieration  of 
foreign  railroads  under  Government  owner- 
ship. 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine 
the  current  position  of  rail  systems  In  prin- 
cipal Industrial  countries,  most  of  which 
have  been  nationalized  for  many  years.  The 
survey  Includes  the  railroads  of  seven  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States,  and  con- 
centrates primarily  on  the  period  between 
1964  and  1968.  The  latter  year  Is  the  latest 
period  for  which  detailed  financial  results 
are  generally  available.  Comparative  data  Is 
Included  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

As  this  Is  essentially  a  statistical  survey,  it 
Is  not  possible  to  comment  on  the  quality  of 
rail  service  av.illable  In  the  various  countries. 
However,  it  would  appear  that  the  highly 
publicized  modern  passenger  routes,  such  as 
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the  "Tokaldo  Line"  In  Japan  and  the  "Mis- 
tral" Ln  France,  are  to  a  large  extent  show- 
case projects  as  is  the  "MetroUner"  service 
In  this  country,  and  do  not  mirror  the  etate 
of  the  overall  transportation  system  In 
the  particular  countries. 

Economists  agree  that  the  growth  of  In* 
dustrlal  nations  is  heavily  dep>endent  upon 
the  existence  of  an  efficient  and  economic 
transportation  network.  In  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  major  Indtistrlal 
countries,  the  railroads  make  up  the  most  Im- 
port£int  segment  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. For  example,  in  this  country  railroads 
carry  more  freight  traffic  than  trucks,  barge 
and  airplanes  combined. 

The  Important  relationship  of  rail  service 
to  economic  growth  would  lead  one  to  pre- 
sume that  the  transp>ortatlon  policy  of  the 
leading  Industrial  countries  would  be  directed 
toward  fostering  an  efficient  and  self-suffi- 
cient railroad  system.  However,  the  results  of 
this  survey  Indicate  that  such  a  system  la 
a  very  elusive  goal,  even  though  most  rail- 
roads are  directly  owned,  managed  and  fi- 
nanced by  national  governments. 

Of  the  raU  systems  studied,  only  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  and  the  United  States  rail- 
roads are  privately  owned.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  were  the  only  systems  where  In- 
come exceeded  expenses. 


Table  I. — Rail  systems,  profit  or  loss — 1968, 
excluding  subsidies 

MilliOTis 

United  States  (All  Class  I) $565 

Canadian  Pacific  RaUway 21 

Netherlands  Railways (41) 

Canadian  National  Railways (116) 

British  Railways (354) 

Japanese  National  RaUways (376) 

Italian  State  Railways (578) 

German  Federal  RaUway (704) 

French  National  Railways (901) 

The  nationalized  rallro&ds  also  continue  to 
struggle  with  the  problems  of  efficiency  and 
"featherbedding  "  as  the  following  compari- 
son indicates  : 

Table  n. — Employees  per  track  mile,  1968 

United  States   (AU  Class  I) 2.8 

Canadian  National  Railways 3.5 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 3.6 

Netherlands  Railways 13.3 

French  National  Railways 13.5 

Italian  State  Railways le.  7 

German  Federal  Railway 21.  6 

British  Railways 25^5 

Japanese  National  Railways 36.0 

The  most  surprising  result  of  this  survey 
was  the  comparison  of  revenue  per  ton-mile. 
The  cost  to  the  customer  of  moving  a  ton- 
mile  of  freight  is  higher  on  all  the  nation- 


alized railroads  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  In  some  cases,  significantly  higher. 
Table  HI. — Average  freight  revenue  per  ton 
mile,  1968 

Centt 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 1.28 

United  States  (AU  Class  I) 1.  31 

Canadian  National  RaUways 1.3a 

Japanese  National  Railways 1.66 

Netherlands  Railways 2.07 

Italian  State  RaUways 2.40 

French  National  BaU  way 2.83 

German  Federal  RaUway 2.88 

British  BaUways 3.34 

The  above  comparison  Is  even  more  star- 
tling when  you  take  Into  account  the  sig- 
nificantly higher  labor  rates  in  effect  In  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  in  many  cases,  the  nationalized  sys- 
tems have  complete  freedom  to  establish 
their  own  rate  structure. 

While  the  scope  of  this  Inquiry  was  lim- 
ited, the  findings  support  the  conclusion  that 
nationalization  in  Itself  Is  no  panacea  for  the 
problems  of  the  raU  Industry.  It  is  also  quite 
evident  that  nationalization  in  other  coun- 
tries has  not  produced  lower  rates  for  ship- 
pers. 

The  table  that  follows  summarizes  selected 
statistics  on  the  railroads  Included  in  this 
survey. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  RAILROADS  SELECTED  STATlSTICS-1968 


Union 
Pacific 


United 
States- 
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British 
Railways 
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National 
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Canadian 
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National 
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German 
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Railway 
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Railways 
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Railway  operating  reveniies  (millions):  > 

l^reiSht J550          J9,  750              $491 

Passenger 15                444                444 

Other 30                661                161 

Total 595           10.855            1,096 

Net  income  or  loss  (millions)' 103               565             (354) 

Route  length  (miles). 9.488 

Number  of  employees _ 31,887 

Average  number  of  employees  per  track  mile 3.4 

Average  railway  operating  revenues  per  employee J18  661 

Total  labor  cost  (millioir;)' J313 

Labor  cc^t  to  railway  operating  revenues'  (percent) 52.  7 

Average  benefits  per  employee: 

Salary $8, 39b           J8.654         J2. 554 

Social  twnefits 1,430             1,217              193 

Tola: 9,825            9.871           2.747 

Freight  ton-miles  (millions) 44.133         744. 023         14  693 

Average  freight  revenue  per  ton-mile(cents) 1.28              1.31             334 

Passenger  miles  (millions) 592           13.110         17.835 

Average  revenue  per  passenger  mile  (cents)  .. .   2.47               3.39             2.49 
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12.448 

590,  536 
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$18,381 

$3,451 

$5,829 

$872 

53.7 

79.6 

24.  500 

85. 240 

3.5 

$9,841 

$546 

61.1 


16.652 

59,661 

3.6 

$8,119 

$281 

58.1 


23.885 

18.630 

323. 100 

403. 168 

13.5 

21.6 

$6,858 

$5,438 

$1,915 

$1,884 

86.4 

85.9 

$5,645 
762 


$5  749 

915 


$3,271 
2.655 


$3,216 
1.457 


10.  160 

189,977 

18.7 

$3.  322 

$701 

111 

12. 941 

466.351 

36.0 

$5,496 

$1,210 

47.2 

$2,989 
699 

$2.  073 
522 

1.955 
25.953 

13.3 
$7,865 

$128 

62.8 


$3. 357 
1.581 


6.407 


6.564 


5,926 


4,673 


3  688 


2,595 


4.938 


49, 664 

1.32 

2.046 

3.19 


34,582 

1.28 
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2.51 


43.  039 
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22.290 
3.44 


39.  524 
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21,212 
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11.732 
2.40 

17.972 
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40.387 

1.66 

114,834 

1.49 


2,242 
2.07 

4.570 
2.28 


'  Excluding  Goverrmpnt  subsidies 


» Labor  cost  including  social  benefits. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  CCXJPERATIVES 
IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF 
LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  aU  of 
us  know  of  the  tremendous  contribution 
which  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  America's  countryside. 

But  now,  many  of  the  cooperatives 
have  begun  to  deliver  somewhat  more 
than  electricity  to  the  people  of  rural 
community  America.  They  are  engaged 
in  helping  country  people  with  dsring 
communities  redevelop  their  home- 
towns, improve  housing,  and  attract  in- 
dustrj". 

Since  two-thirds  of  this  Nation's  sub- 
standard housing  is  located  in  rural 
America,  the  task  ahead  is  clearly  bigger 
than  what  the  cooperatives  can  accom- 
plish alone. 

But  their  efforts  to  save  what  Is  left, 
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and  improve  the  lot  of  our  rural  commu- 
nity Americans  is  more  than  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  28, 
1971,  on  the  fine  job  being  done  by  the 
electric  cooperatives  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
£«  follows: 
Branching    Oxjt — ^Rubal    Elbcthic    Co-Ops 

DivzRsirT  Df  Attempt  To  Kxkp  Morx  Ctts- 

ToiCKRs  Down  on  th«  Farm 

(By  James  C.  Tanner) 

Latatettk.  La. — An  aggressive  new  busi- 
ness Is  beginning  to  surface  In  small-town 
America.  It  Is  called  a  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive. 

By  name  at  least,  the  nonprofit  consumer- 
owned  oo-ops  known  as  rural  electrics  are 
old-timers.  Farmers  started  them  In  the 
1930s  with  3%  loans  from  the  Rural  Elec- 


trification Administration.  They  drove  the 
kerosene  lamp  from  the  countryside,  only  to 
find  that  more  than  bright  lights  were 
needed  to  keep  people  down  on  the  farm. 

But  now  the  rural  electrics  are  mairing  a 
comeback — by  shedding  the  farmer  Image 
and  by  becoming  activists  In  their  com- 
munities. 

This  new  approach  by  the  rural  electrics 
has  made  a  homeowner  out  of  Rodney  Sa- 
voy. The  23-year-old  truckdrlver  from  nearby 
Scott,  La.,  had  given  up  on  getting  a  home 
loan  until  he  attended  one  of  the  meetings 
on  housing  being  held  In  this  area  by  South- 
west Louisiana  Electric  Membership  Corp.,  or 
Slemco,  of  Lafayette.  The  co-op  steered  him 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
financing  and  told  him  how  to  apply.  Mr. 
Savoy  now  is  buUdlng  a  three-bedroom  brick 
house. 

Thanks  also  to  Slemco's  efforts,  a  new 
school  for  mentaUy  retarted  children  is  be- 
ing built  In  the  little  town  of  Iota.  At  the 
town's  request,  Slemoo  helped  Iota  make  a 
pitch  in  the  Louisiana  legislature  for  the 
school. 
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BOOSTS    PUINT,    HANDLES    BCIRINO 

The  lAfayette  co-op  gets  considerable 
credit,  too,  for  a  yam  products  plant  under 
construction  at  MartlnvlUe.  The  plant  will 
provide  1.000  Jobs  for  the  area,  reports  U.  J. 
Oajan,  general  manager  of  Slemco.  He  should 
know.  After  helping  St.  MartlnvUle  get  the 
new  Industry,  he  sent  Slemco  staffers  to  the 
town  to  screen  job  applicants  for  the  plant. 
Around  the  oil  fields,  rice  paddles  and 
crayfish  and  catfish  farms  oT  Cajunland^ 
this  French -speaking  part  of  south  Ix)Vil- 
slana — Slemco  Is  considered  somewhat  of  a 
swinger.  Ita  annual  meeting  of  consumer- 
members  draws  more  than  10,000  and  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  biggest  fetes  of  the  year 
In  Lafayette. 

Slemco  isn't  a  typical  co-op.  With  38,000 
consumer  members.  It  is  one  of  the  largest. 
If  not  the  biggest,  In  the  nation.  But  Its 
change  In  emphasis  to  conmiunlty  develop- 
ment Is  being  shared  Increasingly  by  the 
other  rural  electrics. 

The  co-ops  are  sponsoring  and  promoting, 
and  In  some  cases  building,  new  housee, 
schools,  parks,  golf  courses,  swimming  pools, 
hospitals,  resorts  and  factories  In  the  rural 
areas.  Samplings  of  scores  of  the  nation's 
1,000  rural  electrics  indicate  that  at  least 
three  out  of  every  10  are  Involved  In  such 
manpower  projects  in  the  regions  they  serve, 
and  the  trend  appears  to  be  snowballing. 

"We've  got  to  make  the  rural  areas  more 
palatable  to  stop  the  migration  to  the  cities," 
says  W.  V.  Thomas,  general  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  association  of  rural  electrics. 
Growing  evidence  suggests  the  migration 
already  has  stopped  and  perhaps  reversed. 
With  new  highways  and  the  clean  air  of  the 
countryside  beckoning,  more  urbanltes  are 
moving  to  smaller  towns  and  commuting  to 
Jobs  In  the  cities.  Many  others  are  building 
weekend  and  vacation  homes  in  the  rural 
areas.  "Everybody  wants  his  five  acres  in  the 
country,"  says  a  Texas  co-op  official. 

Obviously,  the  rural  electrics  are  beginning 
to  benefit.  Nationally,  these  co-ops  have  6.5 
million  meters  linked  to  their  lines  and  are 
expected  to  add  at  least  150.000  more  this 
year.  More  than  half  of  the  20  million  to  25 
million  people  provided  power  by  the  co-ops, 
based  on  foiu-  persons  per  meter,  already  are 
"nonfarm"  (electricity  users  who  may  live  on 
the  farm  but  don't  niake  their  living  there), 
and  seven  out  of  eight  new  customers  of  the 
co-ops  fall  in  this  category. 

The  metamorphosis  in  membership  rolls  la 
reflected  in  part  by  the  changing  attitudes  of 
the  co-ops.  "To  say  we  took  the  lantern  off 
the  farm  means  nothing  to  most  of  our  mem- 
bers now,"  says  Ronald  J.  Knouse.  manager 
of  member  and  community  services  for  Blue 
Ridge  Electric  Membership  Corp.,  L«nolr,  N.C. 
He  notes  that  only  10  ^r  of  Blue  Ridge's  cus- 
tomers derive  most  of  their  Income  from 
farming  today,  versus  90%  25  years  ago. 

Even  so.  the  so-called  Investor-owned  and 
municipal  power  companies  are  continuing 
to  cut  into  the  territories  of  the  co-ops. 
leaving  many  of  them  only  with  still -sparsely 
settled  regions  And  many  of  the  residents  of 
these  regions  are  among  the  nation's  poorest. 

UNIQUELY    EQUIPPED    CATALYSTS 

An  estimated  14  million  Impoverished 
Americans  live  In  the  rural  areas.  Some  50 "^r 
of  all  rural  housing  is  said  to  be  substandard, 
compared  with  an  estimated  14%  In  urban 
America.  One  South  Carolina  co-op  surveyed 
Just  one  of  Its  countries  and  found  that  40  ' 
of  the  7.000  houses  had  no  toilet  facilities. 

Armed  with  such  evidence.  South  Caro- 
lina's rural  electrics  are  launching  "Stand 
Tall"  programs  throughout  the  state  to  de- 
velop Jobs  and  Job  training  and  to  provide 
housing,  water  and  sewer  systems,  schools 
and  recreation  for  the  rural  poor.  "These  are 
the  people  who  would  go  on  to  the  slums  of 
the  cities  If  not  helped  and  become  dope  ad- 
dicts." says  a  spokesman  for  the  state's  elec- 
tric cooperatives. 


The  co-ops  have  their  own  Interests  at 
heart,  of  course  J.  U.  OaJan  II,  director  of 
power  sales  for  Slemco,  notes  that  the  co-ops 
can  increase  their  electricity  loads  by  Im- 
proving the  lot  of  their  customers.  "We're 
not  really  looking  at  It  moneywlse — It's  hell 
to  be  poor — but  if  we  can  move  someone  from 
a  $2  a  month  house  to  a  $5  a  month  (electric 
bill)  we're  helped  too,"  he  says. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  rural  electrics 
appetir  to  be  uniquely  equipped  to  become 
catalysts  for  a  turnaround  in  rural  America. 
"The  co-ops.  usually  the  largest  single  busi- 
ness organizations  In  their  communities,  have 
a  corporate  citizen  Interest  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter, "  says  Robert  D,  Partridge,  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  "Many  millions  of  future 
Americans,"  he  adds,  "are  going  to  have  to 
have  jobs  and  live  in  what  are  now  rural 
areas.  The  cities  can't  absorb  them,  and  the 
co-ops  need  these  additional  consumers  to 
offset  their  loss  of  farm  consumers." 

A    PUSH    IN    HOUSING 

Other  observers  agree.  "It's  the  greatest 
development  Idea  beyond  the  city  limits." 
says  David  A.  Hamil,  administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  which 
still  provides  financing  of  around  $345  mil- 
lion a  year  to  the  co-op>s  but  only  for  power 
purposes.  And  Congressman  Wright  Patman 
of  Texas  told  the  co-ops  at  their  recent  Dal- 
las convention:  "Slowly  we  are  making  head- 
way in  this  area,  but  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  must  still  provide  the  nucleus  of 
any  new  efforts  to  revitalize  rural  communi- 
ties." 

If  anybody's  imhappy  about  the  co-ops' 
expanded  activities.  In  fact,  it's  mainly  the 
Investor-owned  utilities  who  don't  get  the 
benefit  of  low-cost  government  loans  for 
their  power  facilities  Utility  executives 
grumble  that  If  they  were  able  to  get  2% 
loans,  they,  too  would  have  more  profits  left 
over  for  community  development  activities. 

The  biggest  push  by  the  co-ops  is  In  ho;is- 
ing  Their  national  association  lobbied 
through  Congress  a  liberalization  of  lending 
policies  as  well  as  additional  funds  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  On  the  home 
front,  the  co-ops  began  vigorously  rounding 
up  home-buyer  prosp>ects  to  use  up  the  $1.5 
billion  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
available  this  fiscal  year. 

The  result  has  been  a  flood  of  home-loan 
applications  Into  understaffed  PmHA  offices. 
Mills  J.  Vautrot.  assistant  county  supervi- 
sor for  the  FmHA  office  In  Lafayette,  says 
he  Is  closing  twice  as  many  housing  loans 
this  year. 

Many  co-ops  have  begun  helping  process 
loan  paperwork  for  the  FHA.  A  North  Caro- 
lina rural  electric  hired  an  additional  num 
for  this  purpose.  Some  oo-c^>s  hav«  put  on. 
or  at  least  assigned,  as  many  as  four  staffers 
to  handle  FmHA  loans.  At  Jackson,  Oa.,  the 
co-c^'s  "Power-Use  Organization."  wives  of 
consumer-members  of  Central  of  Qeorgla 
Electric  Membership  Corp.,  has  made  hous- 
ing Its  club  project  this  year,  '^y  financing 
homes  for  them,  we  can  hold  people  In  the 
oovmtry  and  keep  the  poor  devils  out  of  the 
city."  says  Robert  F.  Armstrong,  manager 
of  the  Georgia  oo-op. 

JUST  A   COINCIOSNCI 

Some  co-ops  are  going  even  further  on 
housing.  Wisconsin's  rural  electrics  set  up 
a  statewide  housing  cooperative  that  Is  tis- 
ing  government  grants  and  loans  to  construct 
homes  for  the  rural  poor.  Similarly,  at  WU- 
burton.  Okla.,  a  nonprofit  housing  co-op  re- 
cently established  by  Klamichi  Electric  Co- 
operative is  constructing  more  than  600 
homes  for  low-Income  famiUee.  It  Is  so  co- 
incidental, the  co-op  says,  that  the  bouses  are 
all-electric. 

But  houses  alone  aren't  enough,  the  co- 
ops figure.  So  they  are  pressing  for  some 
amenities,  too. 


In  Texas,  the  rural  electrics  have  helped  ea- 
tabllsh  several  hvindred  water  districts  and 
are  Involved  at  the  moment  In  developing 
LBJ  State  Park,  named  after  the  former 
President.  In  New  Mexico,  electric  co-ops  rode 
to  the  rescue  of  a  narrow-gauge  railway 
abandoned  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Orande 
Western  Railroad.  A  resulting  two-state  Joint 
venture  beg^un  by  New  Mexico's  rural  elec- 
trics have  salvaged  a  67-mlle  stretch  of  scenic 
route  In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  It  will 
be  reopened  this  summer  for  tourists  and 
narrow-gauge  railroad  buffs. 

Clinton  County  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Breese.  111.,  helped  establish  a  Junior  college 
at  nearby  Ceniralla  and  then  got  behind 
community  campaigns  to  Improve  medical 
facilities.  One  of  the  co-op's  officers 
headed  a  financing  drive  that  resulted  In  a 
new  100-bed  hospital.  Now  he  directs  a  group 
that's  trying  to  bring  In  more  doctors  and 
nurses.  "The  organization  already  has  netted 
one  new  doctor  with  Its  campaign  this  year. 

PLUCCINC    KURAL    VUICINIA 

Jobs  are  Important,  too.  and  that's  why  the 
co-ops  are  hustUng  for  new  Industries  for 
their  areas.  Earl  J.  Shlflet,  executive  manager 
of  Virginias  statewide  association  of  electric 
cooperatives,  now  spends  half  his  time  mak- 
ing speeches  In  the  cities  to  plug  the  Indus- 
trial attractions  of  rural  Virginia. 

North  Carolina's  Blue  Ridge  Electric  says 
It  has  brought  nine  industries  to  Its  area 
In  the  past  12  months.  They  include  textile, 
woodworking,  metal  working  and  furniture 
plants  and  provide  1,200  Jobs. 

At  Medford,  Wis  ,  Taylor  County  Electric 
Cooperative  puts  up  seed  money  to  get  new 
Industries  started  It's  also  keen  on  airport 
Improvements,  perhaps  becatise  Its  68-year- 
old  manager,  Charles  W.  Berglund  Jr.,  got  his 
pilot's  license  last  No\ember. 

Georgia's  statewide  co-op  association  re- 
cently hired  an  Industrial-development  spe- 
cialist who's  trying  to  fill  the  state's  empty 
buildings  with  new  firms.  "Cotton  Is  dead," 
says  a  spokesman  for  the  Georgia  co-ops, 
"and  there  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  vacant  ware- 
houses." 

East  Maine  Electric  Coc^>eratlve  parlayed  a 
vacant  warehouse  it  owned  Into  a  thriving 
new  Industry  for  Calais,  Maine.  TTie  indus- 
try, a  shirt  factory,  did  so  well  It  has  moved 
Into  Its  own  new  plant.  Now  the  co-op  is 
trying  to  get  someone  else  to  occupy  the 
warehouse,  and  a  wlnemaker  and  a  paint- 
brush manufactiu'^r  have  expreesed  Interest. 
"This  Is  the  grass  roots."  says  Robert  V. 
Clark,  manager  of  the  co-op,  adding:  "If  It 
doesn't  start  here,  it  doesn't  start." 


PHILIP  BRIEGLEB 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  I  have  been  advised  that  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  know  wiU  be  retiring 
from  the  Forest  Service.  Philip  Briegleb 
has  been  Director  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Portland,  Ore?.,  since  1963.  All 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  our  for- 
ested lands  in  Oregon  will  miss  Phil. 
He  has  one  of  the  broadest  and  most 
comprehensive  backgrounds  in  forestry 
science  in  the  Nation. 

Phil's  career  in  forestry  began  while 
he  was  still  finishing  work  for  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  in  forestry  at  New 
York  State  University.  He  started  as  a 
junior  forester  for  the  Forest  Service  in 
1929:  then  following  graduation  began 
full-time  employment  at  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Station.  In  the  years  follow- 
ing, he  became  an  authority  on  manage- 
ment of  western  timber  species,  forest 
statistics  and  timber  estimating.  Phil 
rose  through  the  ranks  to  take  his  first 
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directorship  in  1951,  heading  the  Central 
States  Forest  Experiment  Station.  He 
became  Director  of  the  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station  in  1954  and  took  over 
his  present  directorship  in  1963. 

His  fame  spread  throughout  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  International  scene. 
In  1944,  at  the  request  of  the  Ambassador 
to  Chile,  he  spent  6  months  making  a 
survey  of  Chilean  forest  resources.  In 
1957.  he  was  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Seventh  British  Commonwealth  For- 
estry Conference.  In  addition.  Phil  Is 
the  winner  of  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Superior  Service  Award  and  Is 
past  president  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can F\)resters. 

Phil  Briegleb  may  be  retiring  from  the 
Forest  Service  position  he  has  held  in 
Portland,  but  will  he  ever  retire  from  con- 
tributing to  the  science  of  forestry?  No;  I 
do  not  think  so.  and  I  look  forward  to 
benefiting  from  his  almost  endless 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  Replacing 
Phil  as  Director  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  Portland,  will  be  Robert  Buck- 
man,  who  holds  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  forestry  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota:  a  master's  degree  in  public 
administration  from  Harvard,  and  a  doc- 
tor's degree  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Buckman  began  his  Forest 
Service  career  in  1953  at  the  Northern 
Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station,  rapidly  claiming  pro- 
motions until  1965  when  he  became 
branch  chief  of  timber  measurements 
research  in  the  Division  of  Timber  Man- 
agement Research  in  the  Washington, 
DC.  headquarters.  He  became  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Division  in  1967.  and 
staff  assistant  to  the  Research  Deputy 
Chief  in  1969.  He  has  served  on  a  number 
of  intra  and  interdepartmental  com- 
mittees in  the  forest  science  field  and  has 
published  a  number  of  significant  re- 
search documents. 

Mr.  President,  although  Phil  Breigleb's 
retirement  will  be  a  great  loss  to  Ore- 
gonians.  Mr.  Buckman's  credentials  are 
of  a  high  caliber,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him.  and  welcome  him 
to  the  new  position. 


80TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  COLE 
PORTER'S  BIRTH 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  next 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1971,  marks  the  80th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Cole  Albert 
Porter,  one  of  America's  most  exceptional 
composer-lyricists. 

Cole  Porter  was  bom  in  1891  in  Peru, 
Ind.,  the  son  of  Kate  Cole  and  Samuel 
Fenwick  Porter.  His  musical  abilities  be- 
came evident  when  Porter  was  a  child. 
He  could  play  the  violin  when  he  was  6 
and  the  piano  by  the  time  he  was  8.  At 
the  age  of  10  he  had  already  composed 
two  songs,  one,  "The  Bobolink  Waltz  " 
with  music  and  lyrics  pleased  his  mother 
so  much  that  she  had  it  published  in 
Chicago.  Porter  was  23  when  his  nrst 
Broadway  show,  "See  America  First  " 
opened  in  1916.  That  initial  Broadway 
endeavor  was  a  failure  after  which  Por- 
ter left  the  country  for  an  adventurous 
period  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  but  the 


Indiana  native  had  begun  a  career  which 
would  produce  26  stage  scores,  eight 
original  film  scores,  and  countless  other 
musical  efforts. 

The  wide  variety  of  show  scores  whose 
lyrics  and  music  were  the  products  of  the 
Porter  brilliance  include  "Anything 
Goes,"  "Can-Can,"  "Silk  Stockings." 
"Kiss  Me  Kate,"  "Du  Barry  Was  a  Lady," 
and  dozens  more  destined  to  be  recalled 
and  revived  in  the  American  theater  for 
years  to  come. 

Cole  Porter,  during  a  period  of  30 
years,  blessed  America  with  music  all 
its  own,  music  boasting  a  wealth  of 
originality  and  enchantment.  The  in- 
fallibly recognizable  Cole  Porter  style 
ofifers  musical  language  that  is  Ameri- 
can—vigorous and  full  of  Ufe.  yet  touched 
with  sentiment  and  nostalgia. 

Porter's  ingenuity  left  us  with  new 
words,  new  titles,  new  expressions — an 
enrichment  of  the  country's  vocabulary 
as  well  as  enrichment  of  its  musical  soul. 

A  good  many  of  the  spirited,  bright 
songs  which  have  entertained  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  were  produced 
by  a  man  who  daily  batUed  intense  pain 
and  discomfort  resulting  from  a  riding 
accident  in  the  middle  of  his  life.  This 
itself  is  a  lesson  in  the  courage  we  attach 
to  the  American  tradition.  Cole  Porter 
is  indeed  a  legend  In  testament  to  the 
potential  of  the  human  spirit. 

Moss  Hart,  another  of  American 
theater's  greats,  had  this  to  say  about  his 
friend  Porter: 

In  a  bleak  and  sometimes  ugly  world,  to 
witness  an  act  of  personal  heroism  Is  to 
know  forever  what  human  beings  can  be 
and  can  do,  for  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  a  first-rate  artist  is  an  estimable  fellow, 
nor  does  it  matter,  I  suppose.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, the  artist  apart  from  his  talent  Is  a  dis- 
appointment; he  is  not  very  much  of  a  person 
and  it  Is  almost  always  disillusioning  for  the 
hero  worshiper  to  come  face  to  face  with  his 
hero.  Cole  Porter  Is  one  of  the  rare  excep- 
tions. He  was  an  early  hero  of  mine  and  he 
has  remained  a  late  one.  He  is  quite  as 
matchless  as  his  music. 

Now  in  1971.  7  years  following  the 
death  of  Cole  Porter,  the  jaunty  spirit 
of  his  songs  has  imparted  American 
music  with  precious  timelessness  which 
will  forever  be  part  of  our  cultural 
heriUge.  Porter  was  a  courageous  human 
being  and  a  supremely  talented  artist 
whose  genius  enriched  the  musical 
treasury  of  this  country  with  glorious 
melodies  and  lyrics. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Indiana  who 
can  claim  this  literary  and  artistic  per- 
fectionist as  a  native  son,  I  salute  Cole 
Albert  Porter's  life  and  accomplishments 
as  we  approach  the  80th  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 


program  of  advertising  and  promotion 
which  would  attract  customers  to  the 
passenger  rail  system. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  along  with  some  of 
its  sister  States,  has  committed  itself, 
under  section  403,  to  bear  two-thirds  of 
the  operating  costs  of  the  service  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Chicago.  For  this  n- 
nancial  guarantee  we  should  certainly 
expect  good  service. 

But  what  has  happened?  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of 
promotion,  publicity,  and  advertising. 
The  Cleveland  Union  Terminal  is  re- 
ported to  have  only  one  copy  of  the  Am- 
trak  timetable.  That  timetable  does  not 
even  include  the  trains  running  through 
Cleveland.  It  does,  however,  include  in- 
correct schedules  for  several  trains 
which  are  not  even  within  the  Amtrak 
system. 

Unfortunately,  Amtrak  to  date  has 
amounted  to  little  more  than  reduced 
service  and  a  new  trademark.  The  trains 
are  being  run  by  the  same  people  over 
largely  the  same  routes  with  the  same 
equipment. 

We  all  hope  that  there  is  a  great  fu- 
ture for  intercity  rail  passenger  service. 
As  our  highways  and  airways  become 
more  congested  and  overcrowded,  the 
traveling  pubUc  will  have  to  increasing- 
ly turn  to  high-speed  intercity  rail  trans- 
portation. This  has  been  true  in  Europe 
and  it  will  surely  be  true  in  the  United 
States  as  well.  For  that  reason  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88  which  I  introduced 
would  authorize  $250  million  for  addi- 
tional passenger  and  high-speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

If  the  public  is  to  have  confidence  in 
the  future  of  rail  passenger  service,  we 
must  have  better  performance.  We  wUl 
need  more  than  one  timetable  in  Cleve- 
land, and  the  service  there  should  be  fi- 
nanced on  the  same  basis  &s  other  pas- 
senger lines  imder  Amtrak. 


AMTRAK  NEEDS  HELP 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  we  all  looked 
forward  to  May  1  as  the  bright  new  day 
in  American  rail  passenger  service.  That 
date  was  to  have  initiated  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  American  railroad  passenger 
from  broken  down  equipment,  dirty  cars, 
slow  trains,  and  poor  scheduling.  While 
we  all  recognized  that  miracles  could  not 
be  performed  overnight,  we  were  given 
to  expect  that  there  would  be  an  up- 
grading of  service  and  particularly  a 


LET  THE  RELATIVES  OF  OUR  POWS 
SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  plight 
of  American  servicemen  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  is  one  that  proper^ 
causes  us  grave  anxiety.  We  regret  their 
circumstances.  We  rightly  insist  they  be 
treated  in  humane  fashion.  We  share  in 
the  prayers  of  their  friends  and  families 
for  their  safe  return. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  among 
us  who  would  "play  politics"  with  the 
POW  issue.  This  is  regrettable.  It  has 
led  to  false  accusations  that  members  of 
this  or  that  political  party  are  concerned. 
Some  in  positions  of  responsibility — who 
should  know  better — have  indicated  that 
the  war  in  Indochina  should  not  be  ter- 
minated imtil  the  POWs  are  returned, 
thereby  misstating  the  Issue.  Histori- 
cally, prisoners  of  war  are  exchanged  at 
the  end  of  a  conflict.  A  few  have  even 
attempted  to  raise  false  hopes  as  to  the 
immediate  return  of  our  POWs. 

Relatives  of  these  POW's,  despite  their 
distress,  have  refused  to  become  pawns. 
Recently,  they  have  spoken  up  to  rebuke 
those  who  would  capitalize  on  the  Amer- 
ican POW  Issue  for  self-serving  gains. 
At  a  press  conference  here  In  Wash- 
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Ington.  D.C.,  last  May  28,  1971,  for  ex- 
ample. Mrs.  Harold  Kushner,  whose  hus- 
band is  a  POW,  said: 

We  ve  been  fair  game  for  evciryone,  uot 
Just,  the  President,  not  Just  the  right,  not 
Just  the  left.  All  kinds  at  people  have  been 
trying  to  Justify  their  causes  In  the  name 
of  POW  famlUes. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  eminently 
sound  description  of  the  situation.  I 
share  Mrs.  Kushner's  hope  that  there  be 
no  more  of  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Washington  Post's  account 
of  this  news  conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
May  29,  1971] 

Kin  OJ-  Missing  and  Captivk  QIs 
Urge  War's  End 

(By  Don  McLeod) 

Families  of  American  servicemen  miMing 
or  captured  In  the  Indochina  war  charged 
yesterday  they  are  being  used  by  both  sides 
as  pawns  in  the  conflict  and  called  for  an  Im- 
mediate end  to  the  war. 

Mrs.  Harold  Kushner.  wife  of  an  Army 
doctor  captive  in  Vietnam,  said  the  Nixon 
administration  is  "using  the  prisoner  issue 
to  buy  time  for  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment." 

"There  has  been  no  solution  to  the  prison- 
er problem  within  the  framework  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon."  said  a  statement  Issued  at  a 
news  conference  by  the  new  group  called 
"POW-MIA  (Missing  In  Action).  PamlUsB  for 
Immediate  Release." 

"The  pledge  of  President  Nixon  to  main- 
tain a  residual  force  of  troops  within  South 
Vietnam  gives  no  real  hope  for  the  release 
of  our  men,"  the  statement  said.  "In  fact.  It 
creates  a  situation  In  which  the  prisoners 
have  become  political  hostages." 

But  the  group  also  accused  the  Communist 
governments  Involved  In  the  war  of  trading 
on  the  prl9on«r  Issue. 

"We've  been  fair  game  for  everyone,"  Mrs. 
Kushner,  of  Danville,  Va.,  said,  "not  Just 
the  Preslder.t.  not  Jiist  the  right,  not  Just 
the  left.  All  kinds  of  people  have  been  try- 
ing to  Justlfv  their  causes  In  the  name  of  the 
POW  families- 

"They  cannot  use  my  husband  to  spread 
the  blood  of  45  young  men  a  week  on  Viet- 
nam." said  Mrs.  Louis  P.  Jones  of  Fairfax 
County,  Va..  wife  of  an  Air  Force  pilot  miss- 
ing In  Laos. 

Mrs.  Jones  said  the  group  was  particularly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Nixon's  announced  plan  of 
keeping  a  residual  force  In  Vietnam  and  peg- 
ging It  to  the  prisoner  Issue. 

"To  us  this  meant  an  Interminable  war," 
Mrs.  Jones  said.  "It  meant  the  prisoners 
would  be  held  as  long  as  we  have  forces  in 
Vietnam.  It  meant  the  men  may  never  be 
seen  again." 

The  gjroup  is  asking  that  the  United  States 
reach  agreement  with  the  Communists  that 
the  prisoners  vrtU  be  released  when  a  with- 
drawal date  Is  set  and  that  after  such  an 
agreement  is  reached.  US.  forces  be  with- 
drawn completely  within  150  days. 

"If  this  war  goes  on  another  two  or  three 
years,"  Mr.  Jones  said,  "the  prisoner  problem 
will  solve  Itself.  The  prisoners  will  all  be 
dead." 


tions  presentation  of  its  plans  for  the 
Action  Agency,  to  disapprove  of  the  ven- 
ture, I  nevertheless  feel  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hearings  that  have  been  held 
on  my  resolution,  the  floor  debate  which 
has  been  held  here  and  in  the  House, 
and  the  vau:lous  responses  to  questions 
which  have  been  posed  by  Members  of 
this  body,  a  somewhat  clearer  picture  of 
administration  intentions  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  some  highly 
desirable  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  administration  position,  changes 
which  would  not  have  come  about,  had 
we  not  opposed  this  plan. 

In  the  first  place,  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  money  that  had  originally 
been  earmarked  by  the  President  for 
research  into  new  ways  to  Involve  vol- 
unteers, has  now  been  redesignated  for 
VISTA-like  programs. 

Congressman  Reh)  in  the  other  body- 
has  also  obtained  assurances  that  Peace 
Corps  funding  may  also  be  increased  by 
an  additional  $10  to  $12  million. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  have,  in  their  commu- 
nications with  the  administration,  ob- 
tained assurances,  which  are  a  matter 
of  record,  that  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  contemplated  community  orien- 
tation of  VISTA,  and  that  there  would 
be  even  more  VISTA  volunteers  working 
in  the  communities  affected  by  poverty 
than  ever  before. 

Third,  v.e  have  obtained  assurances 
that  there  would  be  some  changes  made 
within  the  structure  of  Action,  to  up- 
grade the  title  and  remuneration  of  the 
Asscciite  Director  for  Domestic  Opera- 
tions, which  will  be  responsible  for 
VTSTA-Iike  programs. 

Fourth,  we  now  have  assurances  from 
the  administration  that  planners  for  the 
new  Agency  will  take  into  account  the 
views  of  the  volunteers  and  the  people 
served,  something  which  it  has  failed  to 
do  until  this  time. 

Fifth,  we  have  obtained  assurances 
from  the  administration  that  the  veiy 
valuable  contributions  which  OEO,  SBA, 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging  pres- 
ently make  in  terms  of  guidance  and 
technical  assistance,  will  continue  in 
some  form,  either  through  a  continuing 
relationship,  as  with  SBA,  or  through 
continued  liaison. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
opposition  to  the  President's  plan  has 
placed  the  administration  on  notice  that 
the  Congress  intends  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing oversight  with  regard  to  this 
Action  Agency.  If  there  is  any  attempt 
to  emasculate  or  otherwise  downgrade 
the  programs  which  are  being  included 
under  this  umbrella,  or  any  attempt  to 
substitute  quantity  for  quality  in  the 
nature  of  the  volunteers  chosen,  and  the 
type  of  work  which  they  do,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  quick  to  notice,  and  to  call 
upon  the  Agency  to  fulfill  its  promises. 


THE  NEW  ACTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though it  is  apparent,  from  the  result 
of  the  vote  on  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1,  that  the  Senate  has  not  foimd  suffi- 
cient lack  of  merit  In  the  admlnlstra- 


THE    URGENT    NEED    FOR    A 
NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  long  time  now,  I  have  been  calling  for  a 
national  growth  policy  that  will  provide 


a  well-paved  pathway  along  which  we 
can  travel  toward  redeveloping  our  cities, 
and  saving  the  society  of  the  country- 
side. We  need  balanced  national  growth, 
and  we  need  a  national  plan  to  provide  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  a  leading 
member  of  the  American  business  com- 
munity agrees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fine  interview  done  recently 
by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  with  Mr. 
David  Rockefeller  on  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
proposals  to  save  the  cities  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
June  7.  19711 

Wh.^t  It  Wnx  Take  To  Bring  Cities  Back 
TO  Life 

Q.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  are  the  big  cities  close 
to  collapse,  as  some  of  the  mayors  say  they 
are? 

A.  While  that  particular  statement  may  be 
a  little  overdramatlc,  it  certainly  Is  true  that 
the  big  cities  are  In  real  trouble. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

A.  The  school  system,  law  enforcement, 
the  welfare  system,  housing  and  other  aspects 
of  city  administration  have  deteriorated 
markedly  In  the  last  several  years,  and  per- 
haps at  an  accelerating  pace. 

Q.  Is  that  because  city  governments  need 
more  money? 

A.  Revenue  Is  certainly  a  part  of  it.  But, 
more  Importantly,  the  problem  stems  from 
the  changing  composition  of  the  cities.  In 
the  period  since  World  War  II.  two  basic 
trends  have  developed : 

On  the  one  hand,  our  nation — though  it 
hEis  become  Increasingly  productive  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view — has  become  much 
more  mechanized,  so  that  the  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  ha.5  declined  eharply, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  agricultural  areas, 
particularly  In  the  South,  there  is  less  em- 
ployment than  formerly.  This  has  induced 
many  agricultural  workers  to  move  to  the 
large  cities,  where  they  felt  there  would  be 
greater   opportunlUes   for   them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  home-loan  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  Veterans  Administration  made 
it  possible  for  a  great  many  more  people  in 
the  middle  classes  to  build  and  own  their  own 
houses.  By  and  large,  they  chose  to  buUd 
them  In  the  suburbs  rather  than  in  the  cen- 
tral cities.  So  we've  seen  an  exodus  of  the 
middle-Income  groups  from  the  cities  at  the 
same  time  that  we've  had  an  Influx  of  lower- 
Income  groups  to  the  cities. 

This  has  had  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
economy  of  the  city,  for  the  city  was  required 
to  provide  more  services  for  these  low-income 
families  that  were  moving  in  than  It  had  for 
the  middle-income  families  that  were  moving 
out.  But  the  newcomers,  with  generally  lower 
incomes,  were  producing  less  In  taxes,  so  that 
there  were  decreased  means  to  meet  the  larger 
requirements.  .\T\<i  of  course,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trouble  was  compounded  by  Infla- 
tion, which  added  still  another  burden  on 
city  finances. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  the  welfare  system 
attracts  Southern  migrants  to  the  big  cities? 

A.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  on  that. 
Although  I'm  not  sure  that  one  could  say  It  is 
the  predominant  Inducement,  It  Is  at  least  a 
collateral  Inducement.  It  is  surely  true  that 
the  welfare  benefits  provided  by  the  States 
have  differed  considerably — and,  by  and  large, 
the  Northern  States  have  provided  more  gen- 
erously than  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
That  probably  does  have  some  Infiuence  on 
migration. 

Q  Haven't  the  SUtea  and  Federal  Oovem- 
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ment  been  pouring  bUUons  Into  cities  to  help 
them  meet  their  problems? 

A.  Yes.  But  m  retrospect,  the  money  haant 
been  spent  as  wisely  as  it  could  have  been. 
I  think  as  we  look  back  now  at  the  federal 
prog^ram,  which  gained  momentum  In  the  'Ms 
and  '508,  there  are  two  crltlclsma  that  per- 
haps could  be  made  of  It : 

It  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on 
housing  and  not  other  related  community 
activities,  and  I  think  this  has  proven  to  be 
a  mistake.  The  funds  were  not  used  to  build 
a  rounded  community:  they  merely  built 
bouses.  So  while  people  were  placed  In  new 
and  better  housing,  they  were  not  placed  Into 
a  new  and  better  form  of  community  life. 
Often,  In  fact,  the  vital  element  of  communi- 
ty llXe  was  less  than  It  was  before. 

I  think  that  If  we  were  starting  tlila  pro- 
gram over  again  today,  we  would  do  it  on  a 
different  basis. 

The  other  difficulty  Is  that  most  of  the 
public  housing  was  built  In  the  core  areas, 
and,  since  it  was  subsidized.  It  was  only  for 
the  lowest-Income  groups.  This  exacerbated 
the  trend  of  concentrating  the  poor  families 
in  the  central  cities,  while  the  middle-Income 
families  were  i>oiirlng  Into  the  suburbs.  We're 
learning  now  that  It's  necessary  for  commu- 
nities to  be  more  mixed.  In  terms  of  Income 
levels.  If  they're  to  be  viable  and  acceptable 
communities. 

Q.  Do  the  cities  have  too  many  people  who 
are  unemployable? 

A.  It  Is  surely  true  that  there  are  more 
poorly  educated  people  among  the  famUles  In 
the  "ghettos"  and  core  areas,  and  this  Is 
partly  the  product  of  the  fact  that  the  cities 
haven't  had  the  funds  to  provide  good  school- 
ing. The  quality  of  schooling  In  the  Inner 
cities  seems  to  be  declining  significantly.  But 
It's  also  the  product  of  all  the  other  social 
ills  that  go  with  "ghetto"  life,  such  as  broken 
families — ^whlch  are  encoviraged  by  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system — dop«  addiction  and 
crime. 

All  of  these  things  have  gone  together,  and 
the  result  Is  that  a  great  many  of  the  young 
people  In  the  core  areas  are  i>oorly  educated, 
badly  motivated  and,  hence — without  special 
additional  training — unemployable. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  the  welfare  setup  has 
encouragjed  drug  use? 

A.  Because  I  think  that  people  living  In 
slum  conditions,  with  very  little  opportunity 
for  recreation  or  employment,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  pushers  who  encourage  young  chil- 
dren to  feel  that  taking  drugs  Is  the  thing 
to  do.  They  start  them  with  marijuana,  and 
all  too  frequently  add  a  little  heroin  or  opium 
with  the  marijuana  so  as  to  hook  the  young- 
sters, and  then  they're  off.  And  this  Is  what 
one  sees  to  an  Increasing  degree. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  the  drug  users  are  people 
looking  for  escape? 

A.  I  suppose  that's  a  factor.  In  any  case, 
slum  families  are  certainly  exposed  much 
more  than  others,  although  the  use  of  drugs 
among  the  young  Is  by  no  means  confined  to 
pocr  families. 

Q.  Do  zoning  regulations  contribute  to  the 
concentration  of  poor  families  in  the  central 
cities? 

A.  Zoning  has  been  an  Important  factor  In 
many  areas.  And  in  some  cities,  notably  New 
York,  rent-control  laws,  which  have  been 
maintained  since  World  War  II.  have  con- 
tributed Impxortantly  and  are  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  abandonment  of  housing  which 
is  going  on  at  a  shocking  rate  In  New  York 
City  today. 

Q.  Is  that  a  growing  problem? 

A.  Yes.  The  present  rate  of  abandonment 
In  New  York  Is  about  25,000  units  per  year, 
which  Is  an  enormous  number.  And,  of 
course,  when  these  homes  are  abandoned, 
they  not  only  cease  to  be  a  source  of  tax 
revenue,  but  they  are  a  charge  on  the  city. 
They  are  broken  Into,  often  become  havens 
for  criminals,  and  are  fire  hazards. 


Q.  Isn't  that  process  extending  to  stores 
and  other  oommerclal  establishments  In  the 
bUghted  ai«as? 

A.  It's  happening  to  them,  too. 

Now.  the  reason  that  rent  control  affects 
hoiislng  this  way  Is  that  the  landlords  can't 
afford,  to  make  Improvements,  because  they 
can't  get  rents  that  are  sufficient  to  justlTy 
them. 

Q.  Rent  control  Is  a  special  New  York 
problem,  lant  It? 

A.  Yes.  But  there  is  wldesprMul  abandon- 
ment of  buildings  In  other  cities  as  well. 

Q.  You've  been  talking  about  families  mov- 
ing out  of  the  big  cities.  How  about  busi- 
nesses? Why  are  so  many  of  them  leaving 
the  cities? 

A.  Businesses  are  leaving  the  cities  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Crime,  rising  tax  and  in- 
surance rates,  and  congestion  are  a-mnng  the 
reasons.  Also,  many  feel  there  Is  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  better-quality  labor  in 
the  suburbs.  Others  feel  they  are  foUowlng 
their  customers.  Additional  factors  some- 
times Include  room  for  expansion,  esthetics 
and  convenience  of  commuting.  However,  the 
road  iBnt  all  one  way,  for  many  businesses 
are  stlU  flocking  to  the  city — and  oth^'s. 
having  tried  the  subiirbs,  have  come  back, 
for  they  missed  the  dynamism,  the  excite- 
ment, the  culture  and  the  marketplace  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  that  only  the  large 
cities  provide. 

Q.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  rebuilding 
the  cities  and  making  them  attractive  to 
people  of  all  Income  levels? 

A.  I  think  there  is.  I  have  been  studying 
vtrlth  a  number  of  my  colleagues  In  the  bank 
and  outside  what  the  causes  are  of  insuf- 
ficient construction  and  lack  of  a  good  de- 
velopment program  within  the  cities,  and  it's 
our  conclusion  that  there  are  two  prime 
missing  links: 

On  the  one  hand,  fragmented  land  owner- 
ship, zoning  laws  and  building  codes  make 
It  difficult  for  developers  to  aasemble  and  de- 
velop large  tracts  of  land  either  within  core 
areas  of  cities  or  outside.  The  private  sector 
is  willing  to  do  its  part,  but  our  Government 
must  foster  private  Initiative  by  both  iden- 
tifying development  c^portunlties  and  re- 
moving obstacles  to  appropriate  projects. 

We  need  a  national  urban-growth  and  de- 
velopment policy.  I  think  that  such  a  na- 
tional pcdicy  should  Include  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  existing  ciUes,  suburban  areas,  small 
towns  and  new  communities. 

Q.  What's  wrong  with  the  present  federal 
urban-renewal  program? 

A.  It  Isn't  broad  enough.  It  only  deals  with 
segments  of  the  problem.  What  needs  to  be 
done  Is  to  develop  whole  new  communities 
rather  than  units  of  housing,  or  commercial 
establishments,  or  Industrial  areas  separately. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  whole  new  communities 
within  cities? 

A.  And  outside.  It's  estimated  that  there 
win  be  75  million  more  people  In  the  Umted 
States  by  the  end  of  this  century.  To  accom- 
modate all  these  jjeople  in  new  cities  would 
require  650  new  cities  of  100,000  people  and 
10  cities  of  a  million. 

Now.  of  course,  it  won't  be  done  Just  that 
way.  But  this  gives  you  some  Idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  that  we  have  to  deal 
with.  There's  going  to  be  a  need  for  quite  a 
number  of  new  cities,  and  this  Is  going  to  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, working  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  develop  the  kind  of  sound,  na- 
tional, urban-growth  policy  which  was  called 
for  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1970. 

We  are  proposing  that  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  identify  areas  which  are 
consistent  with  this  national  growth  policy, 
help  acquire  the  land,  and  make  sure  that 
the  building  codes  and  zoning  for  the  land 
are  consistent  with  an  intelligent  develop- 
ment program. 

Q.  Should  the  agency  take  over  a  big  part 


of  a  city  and  decide  what  was  going  to  be 
done  with  it,  or  would  the  city  government 
have  a  veto? 

A.  Local  communities  and  States  have  to 
have  some  degree  of  veto  power.  Just  how  this 
would  be  worked  out  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  need  to  be  studied  further.  I  think  there 
must  be  effective  ix>wer  of  eminent  domain 
in  the  federal  agency,  but  qualified  so  that 
the  States  and  localities  dont  feel  they're 
Just  being  ridden  over  roughshod. 

Q.  Why  cant  the  Job  of  buying  and  devel- 
oping land  be  done  with  private  capital  by 
private  Investors? 

A.  That  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  our 
plan: 

I  said  the  first  need  is  for  an  agency,  which 
has  to  be  governmental,  which  can  identify 
and  acquire  land  for  development  that 
would  be  in  accord  with  an  over-all  policy. 
We're  also  proposing  a  quasi-public  or  private 
bank,  which  we  have  suggested  be  called  the 
National  Urban  Development  Banlc  This 
would  be  set  up  on  a  natlonvelde  basis,  per- 
haps along  the  lines  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  with  a  chairman  who  would  be  Kp- 
polnted  by  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  members  of  the  board  from  each  of  the 
States  and  key  cities. 

This  bank  wotild  get  Its  funds  partly  from 
commercial  banks,  who  would  put  in  the 
equity,  and  partly  from  Insurance  com- 
panies and  pension  funds  and  other  Insti- 
tutions of  that  kind  who  would  make  loans 
to  the  hank  at  favorable  interest  rates. 

Q.  Would  investments  in  the  development 
bank  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

A.  No.  The  bank  would  go  to  the  designated 
federal  agency  and  aay:  "We  will  under- 
write repurchase  of  the  land  which  you  have 
now  acqtilred  and  assembled,  find  a  devel- 
oper, and  make  available  to  him  the  funds  be 
needs  to  put  in  the  necessary  utilities,  roads 
and  so  on.  He  wont  have  to  start  repaying 
immediately,  because  It  is  going  to  be  some 
time  before  he  puts  In  aU  the  faculties  and 
can  realize  a  return." 

It's  this  predevelopment  money  that  Is 
presently  lacking.  We  see  no  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  provided  from  private  sources 
through  this  nonprofit  corporation.  The 
banks  and  Insurance  oon^MUiies  who  put  up 
the  money  would  be  doing  so  because  they 
felt  it  was  part  of  their  social  obligation  to 
do  BO,  and  they  would  hope — we  believe  real- 
istically— ^to  receive  a  reasonable  rate  of  in- 
terest and  ultimately  get  back  their  capital. 

Q.  Would  the  developers  get  the  land  for 
less  than  cost? 

A.  For  land  for  new  cities  outside  the  pres- 
ent cities,  the  deveiopera  would  pay  101  per 
cent  of  what  the  Growth  Administration  had 
paid  for  the  land.  In  other  words,  the  fed- 
eral agency  wotild  get  back  a  small  Increment 
to  help  pay  its  administrative  expenses. 

Q.  How  about  land  for  redevelopment  In 
present  cities? 

A.  The  cost  of  assembling  that  land  Is  al- 
ready very  high — uneconomlcally  high.  That 
Is  the  reason  the  private  builders  havent 
gone  In  smd  done  something  with  it.  So,  in 
these  areas,  there  wotUd  have  to  be  a  write- 
down on  the  value  of  the  land — a  one-time 
subsidy  by  the  Federal  Government. 

hekewal:    50    aruJON    u*    lo    teaks 

Q.  Just  how  much  do  you  figure  all  this 
wUl  cost? 

A.  We  estimate  that  to  provide  the  pre- 
development and  land-acqulsltlcai  money  for 
new  cities  will  take  about  10  billion  dollars 
over  a  period  of  10  to  20  years.  Redevelop- 
ment In  the  older  cities  might  require  four 
times  that  much — 40  billion.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  total  of  something  Uke  50  bil- 
lion in  all.  Spread  over  a  period  of  about 
10  years,  that  is  not  an  unmanageable  sum, 
because,  during  this  time,  some  of  the  funds 
would  be  rolled  over — that  Is,  they  would  be 
used,  repaid  and  then  used 
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Q.  How  much  federal  money  would  be 
needed  by  the  designated  Government 
agency  In  order  for  It  to  make  the  Initial 
purchases  of  l&nd? 

A.  There,  again,  you  are  talking  about  a 
revolving  fund.  I  would  think  maybe  1  or  2 
billion  dollars  would  do  It. 

Q  Is  It  likely  that  the  new  communities 
you're  talking  about  may  aggravate  the 
problem  of  the  cities  by  encouraging  more 
businesses  and  people  to  move  out? 

A.  Part  of  the  Job  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's agency  responsible  for  an  urban- 
growth  policy  would  be  to  determine  where 
these  communities  should  go,  how  they  fit 
Into  an  over-all  national  growth  policy. 
That's  why  I  say  that  the  Government  entity 
la  the  first  essential,  without  which  this  pro- 
gram couldn't  work. 

Q.  As  a  practical  matter,  will  most  of  the 
development  you're  talking  about  take  place 
outfiide  of  the  existing  cities? 

A.  The  population  la  so  great  that  it  haa 
to  take  place  both  inside  and  outside. 

I've  already  discussed  this  plan  with  a 
number  of  city  officials  In  New  York,  and 
they're  quite  excited  about  the  Idea.  They 
feel  that  there  may  well  be  areas  In  New 
Tork  City  where  It  could  work.  I'm  siore  the 
same  would  be  true  In  other  very  large  cities. 

Q.  What's  the  federal  reaction  to  your 
proposal? 

A.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  has  been 
real  Interest.  We've  really  run  up  against 
no  one  who  has  thought  that  we  are  way 
off  base. 

One  of  our  major  goals  now  is  to  con- 
tinue to  explain  this  proposal  throughout 
the  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  for  we  have  sensed  that  many  per- 
sons of  all  political  persuasions  in  the 
Congress,  for  example,  have  sensed  the 
gravity  of  the  problems  and  are,  themselves, 
seeking  solutions. 

Q.  After  the  land  la  acquired  and  the  de- 
veloper provides  the  basic  facilities,  then 
what  happens? 

A.  Most  of  the  development  from  then  on 
would  be  done  by  private  builders.  The  de- 
veloper selected  by  the  National  Urban  De- 
velopment Bank  would  be  the  over-all  super- 
visor of  the  new  community,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Rouse  Company  Is  in  the  new 
city  of  Columbia,  Md.  They  undertook  that 
development  entirely  on  their  own — with  the 
assistance  of  banks  and  Insurance  companies. 

Q.  Under  your  proposal,  will  the  developer 
have  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  national  agency 
showing  Just   what  Is  going  to  be  built? 

A.  Yes.  And,  with  the  help  of  the  bank. 
It  would  be  up  to  the  developer  to  go  out 
and  find  industries,  merchants,  builders  and 
others  to  come  in  and  put  up  the  money 
to  construct  individual  segments  of  the 
community — stores,  homes,  offices,  factories. 
This  Is  In  addition  to  the  50  billion  dollars 
for  land  and  basic  facilities. 

Now,  there  will  be  some  public  money  re- 
quired, if  it's  a  brand-new  city.  A  local  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  be  created  which 
could  issue  bonds  and  levy  taxes  for  schools 
and  public  buildings  of  that  kind.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  would  come  from  private 
developers  and  Industries. 

Q.  Developers  of  some  of  the  new  towns 
being  built  today  seem  to  feel  they  have  to 
have  federal  loan  guarantees  In  order  to 
make  development  feasible.  Why  is  that?  Do 
you  think  your  plan  will  work  without  guar- 
antees? 

A  Up  to  now,  developments  by  and  large 
have  been  too  small.  They  haven't  had  the 
assistance  of  Government  in  acquiring  land, 
or  suitable  zoning  and  building  codes. 

Depending  on  circumstances,  the  developer 
may  or  may  not  have  less  money  tied  up 
under  our  proposal,  but  the  land  would  be 
freer  of  restrictions,  and  development  would 
take  place  according  to  an  over-all  plan 
which  would  envisage  balanced,  small  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods  within  the 
larger  complex. 


I  think  that  is  one  of  the  interestinig  fea- 
tures of  Columbia,  that  they  are  creating 
small  Integrated  neighborhoods — integrated 
both  as  to  Income  level  and  racial  back- 
ground— which  promise  to  work  extremely 
well.  They  are  developing  along  lines  that 
are  acceptable  to  the  people  who  move  In. 

Q.  How  co\ild  you  apply  that  concept  to 
a  decayed  area  such  as  Harlem?  Would  you 
wipe  out  everything  and  rebuild  the  area? 

A.  I  suspect  that  for  portions  of  Harlem 
that  might  be  necessary.  But  there  are  areas 
m  New  York  City — In  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
and  the  Bronx  and  perhaps  also  in  Harlem — 
which  have  gone  so  far  downhill,  have  so 
many  abandoned  huUdlngs.  that  It  would 
not  be  Imposaihle  to  aoqtilre  a  very  large 
area. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  uproot  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  process? 

A.  Not  If  you  started  with  one  section 
Involving  a  very  small  removal  of  families, 
and  built  on  that  first,  giving  people  the 
opportunity  to  move  from  another  section 
Into  It,  and  so  on. 

There  are  some  areas  where  there  are  vir- 
tually no  people  living. 

Q.  Can  the  old  buildings  be  renovated, 
or  do  you  have  to  redevelop  these  slum  areas 
with  modem  apartment  houses? 

A.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  buildings,  but  experience  up 
till  now  with  rehabilitating  obsolete  and 
deteriorated  buildings  has  not  been  good.  It 
has  been  terribly  expensive,  and  by  and 
large  it  hasn't  worked.  But  when  you  say, 
"Put  up  modem  apartments."  that  might 
or  might  not  be  the  type  of  building  a  de- 
veloper would  choose. 

I  think  the  Important  thing  Is  to  try  to 
create  viable  communities  rather  than 
groups  of  Isolated  apartment  buildings.  This 
is  exactly  where  we  made  the  mistake  in 
the  past. 

One  would  hope  to  have  many  sizes  and 
types  of  housing  within  each  community, 
hopefully  suitable  for  different  Income  lev- 
els. For  people  with  the  lowest  Incomes,  there 
would  be  a  need  for  housing  subsidies. 

Q.  Would  a  family  of  four  that  could  af- 
ford to  pay.  say,  $460  a  month  rent  on  an 
apartment  feel  comfortable  living  next  to 
a  family  that  could  pay  only  $135? 

A.  I  believe  that  if  communities  are  de- 
veloped the  right  way,  giving  adequate  free- 
dom of  choice  to  the  people  who  come  In. 
Income  levels  will  not  necessarily  represent 
built-in  incompatibility. 

But  what  the  propwrtlons  should  be,  and 
so  on,  I  think  these  are  things  that  have 
to  be  worked  out.  I  don't  pretend  that  I 
have  a  blueprint  that  would  work  every- 
where. I'm  sure  It  would  vary  from  city  to 
city. 

NEW   SOURCES  OF  TAX   REVENT7X 

Q.  How  wo\;ld  redevelopment  help  the 
cities  to  overcome  their  financial  and  racial 
troubles? 

A.  It  would  bring  new  life  .ind  new  sources 
of  tax  revenue  Into  areas  which  have  pro- 
gressively been  producing  less  and  less  in  the 
way  of  taxes 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  might  attract  people 
in  the  suburbs  bacV;  to  the  cities? 

A  This  could  well  be  I  don't  think  this 
is  at  a'.l  out  of  the  question,  if  the  develop- 
ment Is  done  on  a  large-enough  scale  and 
with  a  good  over-nil  pattern  thnt  makes  It 
attr.ictive 

If  people  can  walk  to  work  or  can  go  to 
work  easily  in  10  or  15  minutes,  they  would 
much  prefer  it  to  the  present  setup,  where 
many  people  in  New  York  are  commuting 
one  and  two  and  even  three  hours  each  way 
daily  under  very  uncomfortable  and  unpleas- 
ant conditions. 

There  is  under  way  now  the  development 
of  housing  alcng  the  fringes  of  lo'A-er  Man- 
hattan which  is  gcing  to  enable  a  good  many 
thousands  of  families  to  live  there  and  walk 
to  work.  This  isn't  a  blighted  area,  fortu- 
nately, but  15  years  ago  there  was  a  risk  that 


it  might  become  so.  It  has  come  back  as  a 
result  of  the  concerted  action  of  the  local 
landowners  and  businesses  working  in  the 
closest  harmony  with  the  city,  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  Can  you  see  manufacturers  moving  back 
into  New  York  and  other  cities  they  have 
left? 

A.  I  dont  consider  this  to  be  out  of  the 
question  at  all,  provided  they  can  be  assured 
of  a  labor  force. 

Q.  Is  It  your  feeling  that  there  Is  some- 
thing good  about  dtles — that  people  like  to 
live  in  them? 

A.  Yes.  After  all.  they  did  In  the  past.  I 
still  like  to.  And  I  think  most  people  would 
like  to  much  more  if  they  saw  the  proepect 
of  an  Improving  community  rather  than  a 
deteriorating  community.  But  here,  I  think, 
is  where  you  have  to  deal  with  large  areas 
rather  than  Just  a  few  houses  in  a  block. 

Q.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  have  Just  returned 
from  a  trip  abroad.  Are  the  Europeans  ahead 
of  the  Americans  in  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  older  cities? 

A.  I  think  many  European  cities  have  done 
a  better  Job  with  housing  than  we  have.  They 
have  created  housing  developments  which 
have  become  much  more  attractive  neighbor- 
hood centers. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  public  or  private 
housing? 

A.  Both. 

Q.  Big  apartment  buildings  or  small  town- 
houses? 

A.  That  varies  from  city  to  city.  By  and 
large,  they  tend  to  build  walk-up  apart- 
ments, not  the  high-rises  we  have.  But  some- 
how they  have  created  a  more  pleasing  atmos- 
phere than  I  think  we  have  in  many  of  our 
cities. 

Q.  Have  racial  animosities  made  the  prob- 
lem more  difficult  in  the  U.S.? 

A.  I'm  sure  that  is  part  of  the  problem.  And 
another  part  is  the  cost  of  construction, 
which  reflects  many  factors,  among  them 
building  codes,  zoning  requirements  and 
trade-union  restrictions. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  apply  to  housing — one  of 
our  most  important  industries — ^the  mass- 
production  techniques  that  we  apply  to  auto- 
mobiles or,  for  that  matter,  to  house  trailers. 
And  one  reason  that  we  see  a  tremendous 
growth  of  mobile  homes  Is  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  that  non- 
mobile  homes  are. 

Q.  Is  that  good  or  bad? 

A.  Well,  I  think  It's  bad  In  the  sense  that 
some  of  the  mobile-home  parks  are  a  blight 
on  the  countryside  In  appearance.  I  see  no 
reason  why  It  wouldn't  be  possible — If  one 
could  clear  away  these  problems  that  I  men- 
using  the  same  techniques  that  have  been 
tioned — to  build  attractive,  permanent  homes 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  mobile  homes. 
Some  day  this  will  come. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  the  new  cities  to  be  made 
up  mostly  of  apartment  houses  or  single- 
family  homes? 

A.  I  would  hope  for  a  considerable  mix- 
ture— some  townhouses.  some  condominium- 
type,  multiple-family  units,  and  some  apart- 
ment houses. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  commitments  have  you 
been  able  to  get  from  the  companies  that 
would  have  to  put  up  the  money  for  the  de- 
velopment bank  you  are  proposing? 

A.  We  haven't  asked  for  any  commitments 
yet.  We've  talked  with  a  number  of  banks 
and  Insurance  companies,  and  on  the  whole 
we've  gotten  a  favorable  response. 

I  think  that  American  business  recognizes 
that  it  is  In  Us  own  Interest  and  the  Interest 
of  our  country  to  find  a  way  to  solve  the 
extraordinarily  great  urban  problems  that  we 
face,  and  that  It  has  a  respKinsiblllty  to  play 
its  part.  Business  will  put  up  the  money.  If 
it  sees  a  way  in  which  It  can  play  a  pairt 
without  losing  money  but  perhaps  accept- 
ing somewhat  less  attractive  terms  than  It 
would  normally  expect. 
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You're  probably  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  insurance  Industry  has  already  com- 
mitted a  billion  dollars  for  urban  housing. 
And  the  banking  community  recently 
pledged  a  like  amount  and  is  well  on  the  way 
to  investing  that  for  specific  projects  In  the 
cities. 

So  our  plan  Is  not  completely  new.  It  simply 
is  an  Idea  that  would  enable  a  great  many 
more  institutions  to  Invest.  Favorable  re- 
sponse to  this  proposal  haa  encouraged  us 
to  further  refine  and  test  it.  To  this  end 
we  have  retained  the  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation,  a  management-consulting  firm 
specializing  In  all  aspects  of  real  estate  plan- 
ning and  development. 

Q.  Are  the  banks  Investing  In  large  hoiislng 
projects  In  New  York  City? 

A.  Yes.  For  example,  we  and  a  number  of 
other  banks  are  Involved  In  one  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York — In  landfill  on  the  river. 
Waterside  Is  the  name  of  it.  ThU  required  a 
75-mllllon-dollar  loan  to  put  up  mixed  hous- 
ing, a  good  deal  of  It  low-income. 

SHAPING    "TTJTTTKt   OF   OUR    80C1ITT" 

Q.  Do  you  consider  your  plan  the  big  thing 
that's  going  to  save  the  cities? 

A.  I  cant  believe  that  any  one  project  is 
going  to  be  their  salvation.  What  we  have 
done  is  to  identify  the  roadblocks  which  have 
prevented  large-scale  redevelopment  and  new 
community  building  on  a  viable  basis. 

The  future  of  our  cities — Indeed,  the  future 
of  our  American  society — depends  on  the 
continuing  renewal  of  older  communities  and 
the  building  of  new  communities.  Major  com- 
mitments by  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  are  essential.  Government  must  do 
what  It  can  do  best  through  its  powers  of 
planning,  co-ordination,  regulation,  land  ac- 
quisition and  subsidy.  Given  this,  business 
will  provide  the  management,  manpower, 
material  and  financing  needed  to  rebuild  our 
existing  cities  and  create  new  ones. 

We,  then,  are  proposing  mechanisms  for 
both  the  Government  and  the  private  sector 
to  perform  in  their  respective  roles.  One 
mechanism  Is  a  purely  public  agency  for 
urban  growth-and-development  policy.  The 
other  is  a  private  National  Urban  Develop- 
ment Bank.  If  these  could  provide  what  has 
been  lacking,  then  I  think  this  proposal 
could  make  a  significant  contribution. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  President  will  look 
favorably  on  this  proposal? 

A.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will.  Thus  far, 
the  response  from  people  at  the  White  House 
has  been  encouraging. 


END  THE   WAR 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Idaho's  leading  citizens,  the  Very  Rever- 
end George  E.  Ross,  recently  addressed 
the  convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Idaho 
in  Pocatello  concerning  the  tragic  war 
in  Indochina.  In  his  speech,  Dean  Ross 
condemned  America's  role  in  the  conflict, 
and  urged  our  disengagement  as  fast  as 
ixjssible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  as  well  as  the  convention's  reso- 
lution on  the  war  be  printed  here  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address   bt  the  Vert   Reverend   George  E. 
Ross 

Right  Reverend  Sir,  first,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions for  all  their  efforts  in  redrafting  my 
Resolution  on  the  War  In  Indo-Chlna.  I 
know  that  they  faced  many  difficulties  and 
pressures  In  their  asslg^nment — but  the  re- 
sults of  their  discussions  are  good,  and  the 
Resolution  which  they  now  return  to  us  for 


consideration  is  not  substantially  different 
from  the  original,  except  for  the  Inclusion 
of  the  paragraph  on  Prisoners  of  War.  The 
Important  and  operative  phrase  of  the  Reso- 
lution remains,  namely:  "the  withdrawal  of 
aU  American  forces".  We  are  urging  here  not 
merely  the  withdrawal  of  all  land  forces, 
but  of  all  American  forces  from  Indo-Chlna, 
and  that  Is  very  Important. 

1  am  glad,  also,  that  the  Convention  saw 
fit  to  refer  this  matter  yesterday  to  the  Com- 
mittee, for  further  consideration,  for  in  so 
doing  we  wUl  now  have  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it  with  the  seriousness  and 
thoroughness  which  it  requires. 

For  myself,  I  did  not  speak  much  yesterday 
on  the  original  Resolution — frankly  because 
I  considered  it  so  certain  of  passage  that  I 
felt  debate  would  be  an  unnecessary  pro- 
longation of  our  deliberations.  The  terms  of 
the  Resolution  were,  if  anything,  so  mild  and 
general  that  I  felt  certain  they  would  consti- 
tute no  offense  to  any  of  us  here.  I  was 
frankly  much  surprised,  and  not  a  little 
saddened,  to  be  proved  wrong  in  that  as- 
sumption. 

But  now  the  Resolution  Is  before  us  again, 
and  so  I  wUl  say  what  Is  on  my  mind.  As 
usual,  I  have  three  points: 

1.  Our  Involvement  In  this  war  Is  wrong, 
and  therefore  It  should  cease. 

2.  Each  of  us  Is  responsible  In  this  situa- 
tion, and  we  cannot  shift  that  responsibility 
to  some  authority  elsewhere,  whether  to  God 
In  his  mysterious  providence,  or  to  govern- 
ment In  Its  secret  knowledge.  We  are  re- 
sponsible. 

3.  Our  responsibility  must  be  not  merely  to 
fall  to  our  kneees  to  pray;  we  must  also  rise 
to  our  feet  to  act,  and  In  that  response — to 
do  so  or  to  fail  so  to  do — lies  hidden  a  moral 
crisis  for  each  of  us  personally,  as  well  as  a 
corporate  crisis  of  conscience  for  all  of  us 
together. 

First :  our  involvement  in  this  war  Is  wrong. 

This  is  no  place  for  extended  oratory  about 
the  evils  which  have  been  committed  In  the 
name  of  so  many  noble-sounding  purposes 
in  Vietnam.  For  myself,  the  very  considera- 
tion of  those  evUs  causes  Intense  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  so  many  other  Intense  emotions 
that  I  can  barely  trust  myself  to  speak  of 
them  when  I  do  dare  to  think  of  them. 

How,  indeed,  can  we  think  of  our  involve- 
ment m  that  poor  and  tragic  land?  Can  we 
even  Imagine,  In  our  comfortable  and  pro- 
tected, soft,  luxurious  lives  statistical  profile 
of  the  thing: 

One  third  of  the  population  of  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  are  now  refugees  In  their 
own  land.'  Look  around  you,  and  imagine 
every  third  one  of  us  thrown  from  our  ruined 
homes,  our  children  (or  those  who  have  sur- 
vived) in  rags,  our  future  unknown,  our  only 
food  that  which  foreign  troops  ration  out  to 
us.  One  third  of  the  population  are  refugees ! 
Never,  never  before,  since  the  destruction  and 
impoverishment  of  the  native  American 
peoples  has  such  a  monstrous  thing  hap- 
pened. It  is  a  strange  way  to  save  a  people. 

More  than  55,000  American  boys  lie  dead. 

More  than  120,000  Vietnamese  soldiers  He 
dead. 

One  million  South  Vietnamese  civilians  lie 
dead. 

More  than  one  million  North  Vietnamese 
civilians  He  dead. 

The  land  is  defoliated,  poisoned,  dead. 
Scientists  teU  us  that  vast  areas  both  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South  wlU  not  support 
life  again — not  for  centuries.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  ecological  disaster  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  be  documented.  The  prospect  of 
permanent  genetic  damage  to  untcdd  genera- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  certain  herblddal  chemicals  boggles  the 
mind. 

God  help  us.  America  cannot  really  with- 
draw from  Vietnam.  We  wlU  live  on  for  cen- 
turies, m  the  borren  soil,  the  deformed  chU- 


dren,  the  memories  of  hatred  and  disgust  of 
a  ruined  people. 

And  our  Involvement  there  has  had  Its 
casualties  here.  And  these  casualties  are 
easier  to  see:  the  divided  country,  the  lost 
pride,  the  alienated  3routh,  the  spreading 
shame  that  threatens  the  very  spirit  of  our 
people.  My  Lai  wlU  cast  a  lengthening 
shadow  over  us  all  if  we  do  not  do  all  that 
we  yet  can  to  stop  this  terrible  thing  that 
we  are  doing. 

Our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  is  wrong,  and 
that  is  why  we  should  all  pray  and  work  for 
a  speedy  end  to  it. 
2.  We  are  responsible. 

We   the   people   are   the   government.   We 
have  done  these  things.  We  raised  a  skepti- 
cal eye  and  smiled  a  skeptical  smile  after 
the  Second  World  War  when  some  Germans 
said:  "We  didn't  know.  We  couldn't  act." 
Perhaps  they  didn't.  Perhaps  they  couldn't. 
But  we  do  and  we  can. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  democracy.  Is  It 
not? 

This  precious  principle,  if  you  will,  has 
formed  the  very  premise  for  everything  we 
have  done  in  Vietnam,  however,  wrongly  we 
may  have  attempted  to  embody  that  prin- 
ciple there. 

For  us  now  to  shift  the  sole  responsibility 
or  the  sole  blame  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  to  make  heavier  his 
lonely  and  terrible  burden  la  wrong,  and 
contrary  to  our  belief  in  the  nature  of  our 
American  system. 
We  are  responsible. 

Third:  When  we  are  responsible  for  some- 
thing that  Is  wrong,  we  must  fall  to  our 
knees  In  prayer,  but  we  must  also  rise  to 
our  feet  In  action. 

We  are  a  sacramental  Chxirch  and  we  be- 
lieve In  the  Incarnation. 
The  Spirit  must  take  flesh. 
Prayer  must  Issue  In  action. 
Soon  we  will  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord.  We  will  remember  that 
astonishing  scene.  Jesus  has  ascended,  hid- 
den from  the  apostles'  sight,  and  they  stand 
gazing  up  into  heaven  where  he  has  gone. 
Then  an  angel  comes  to  confront  them  with 
the  message  the  Church  must  never,  Tiever 
forget:   "Why  stand  ye  thus  gazing  up  into 
heaven?  Go  ye  into  Jerusalem,  there  to  be 
endowed  with  power!" 

Oazlng  up  into  heaven  la  not  enough,  not 
their  mission,  not  their  duty.  They  must  go 
back  into  the  city — ^where  decisions  are  made, 
where  the  issues  and  dramas  of  human  life 
are  real  and  urgent.  There,  in  that  situation, 
they  will  receive  power  to  act  In  the  name  of 
Christ. 

We  say  In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Reso- 
lution that  we  should  beseech  God.  Indeed 
we  should  all  pray  about  this  war.  I  do  so 
daily;  the  matter  never  really  leaves  me,  and 
all  my  prayers  nowadays  conclude  with  pray- 
ers for  peace.  But  the  more  I  have  prayed, 
the  more  a  certain  clear  conviction  has 
formed  in  my  mind.  It  Is  good  to  beseech 
God — but  In  this  matter  can  we  not,  at  long 
last,  see  that  it  is  God  who,  from  the  Cross 
of  His  only  Son,  is  beseeching  \ia  to  stop  this 
war!  The  first  paragraph  concerning  prajrer, 
without  the  second  paragraph  concerning 
action,  Is  not  merely  fatuous.  It  represents 
an  error  alike  of  theology  and  devotion. 

When  the  great  French  author,  Albert 
Camus,  was  asked  to  address  a  group  of 
monks,  he  told  them  clearly  enough  what 
many  thoughtful  persons,  especially  among 
the  young,  are  saying  (Indeed,  shouting)  to 
the  Church  today: 

"What  the  world  expects  of  Christians  is 
that  Christians  should  speak  out  loud  and 
clear,  and  that  they  should  voice  their  con- 
demnation In  such  a  way  that  never  a  doubt, 
never  the  slightest  doubt,  could  arise  In  the 
heart  of  the  simplest  man  .  .  .  that  they 
should  get  away  from  abstraction  and  con- 
front the  bloodstained  face  history  has  taken 
on  today." 
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That  Is  tbe  meaning  of  our  decision  In 
this  convention.  Will  we  do  that?  Not.  will 
we  change  the  course  of  history  or  even  the 
policies  of  our  government — but  will  we,  In 
the  name  of  Qod,  confront  the  blood-stained 
face  of  the  Lord,  if  you  will,  and  do  what  In 
conscience  we  must  do? 

I  ask  you  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  and 
to  defeat  all  amendments,  and  to  let  this 
action  of  this  convention  be  for  lis  at  least 
one  act  of  Intelligence  and  conscience  and 
compassion,  and  that,  to  close  on  a  more 
personal  note,  I  might  find  my  experience  of 
Christ  In  this  matter  not  only  in  the  peace 
demonstration  this  afternoon  In  Boise,  but 
also  with  you,  my  friends  In  Christ,  here 
and  now. 

A    R«SOLtmON    ON    TBZ    WaB    IN    InDO-CHINA 

Be  It  resolved  that:  This  Fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Idaho  expresses 
its  deep  concern  with  regard  to  the  continu- 
ation of  American  Involvement  In  the  war  in 
Indo-Chlna.  and  that  it  call  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese 
of  Idaho  to  work  and  pray  for  a  speedy  end 
to  that  Involvement;  and 

That  this  Convention  supports  actions  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  ef- 
fect the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  that  conflict;  and 

That  this  Convention  further  petitions  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue, and  If  possible,  intensify  its  efforts 
to  secure  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
In  Southeast  Asia. 


PARENTS  PROTEST  DRAFT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  parents  of  young 
Americans  who  face  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  have  just  as  deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  our  deliberations  as  have 
those     young     Americans     themselves. 

Today,  hundreds  of  these  parents  who 
live  in  and  about  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  spoke 
out  to  the  Senate  against  extension  of 
the  draft. 

They  want  the  draft  to  end  on  June  30. 

As  mothers  and  fathers  of  young 
men  who  could  be  drafted  to  fight  and 
die  in  an  undeclared  and  imending  war, 
they  have  formed  an  organization  to 
fight  the  draft.  In  today's  Washington 
Post  they  ask  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  "No"  on  extension  of  the  draft 
in  order  to  halt  the  conscript  of  their 
sons  and  so  many  other  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  first  of  hundreds  of  parents  who 
signed  the  message  from  the  Parents 
Against  the  Draft  is  John  Hancock  whose 
father  was  drafted  in  World  War  I;  who 
himself  was  drafted  in  World  War  U; 
whose  brother  was  drafted  in  the  Korean 
war;  and  whose  son  is  age  19.  There  are 
countless  John  Hancocks  In  America 
today.  His  plea  and  the  pleas  of  all  the 
John  Hancocks  must  be  considered 
tomorrow  as  the  Senate  votes  in  the 
vitally  Important  amendments  offered 
by     Senator     HAxriELD     and     Senator 

SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  and  the  signatures 
of  the  Palo  Alto  parents  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


(Advertisement  from  the  Washington  Post, 
June  3,  1971) 

MXMORIAL     DAT,     1971:     To    THK     MXUBERS    OF 

Thb   UmTED  States  Senatk: 

We,  the  parents  of  young  Americans,  here- 
by request  that  you  vote  against  Senate  Bill 
427 — the  extension  of  the  draft.  For  far  too 
long  we  have  been  silent  on  this  Issue. 

As  parents,  we  believe  that  our  sons  should 
not  be  forced  to  serve  in  the  Army,  to  risk 
their  Uves,  or  to  kill  others,  when  the  Con- 
gress has  not  declared  war  and  the  nation  ts 
not  clearly  threatened.  The  draft  law.  de- 
signed to  meet  emergencies  of  the  past,  has 
grown  to  become  a  vicious  and  dividing  in- 
stitution. Throughout  their  adolescence  boys 
are  worried  and  harassed  by  It.  Internal 
battles  of  conscience  have  driven  many  of 
them  to  seek  asylum  in  foreign  lands.  Others 
have  gone  to  Jail  because  they  could  not 
convince  draft  boards  of  their  sincere  re- 
ligious beliefs.  StlU  others  have  served  when 
called  but  returned  home  maimed  In  mind 
or  body.  Finally,  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
have  been  drafted  and  then  killed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  measure  the  damage  attributable 
to  this  law.  The  draft  has  haunted  our  homes 
long  enough ! 

As  patriots,  we  must  point  out  that  the 
draft  is  contrary  to  the  heritage  we  hold 
dear.  We  agree  with  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  that  the  draft  conflicts  with  the  most 

precious  and   fundamental  right  of  man 

".  .  .  his  right  to  live  his  own  life."  We  agree 
with  Senator  George  McGovem  that  "... 
the  draft  is  as  foreign  as  anjrthing  can  be  to 
the  ideals  we  profess  as  a  free,  libertarian 
society."  And  we  agree  with  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft  that  the  draft  ".  .  .  is  far 
more  typical  of  totalitarian  nations  than  of 
democratic  nations." 

Our  America  is  the  country  to  which  others 
fled  to  avoid  oppressive  government*  which 
conscripted  their  citizens.  We  think  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  right  when  he  wrote. 

.  .  all  men  are  created  equal  .  .  ."  and  that 
they  have  the  right  to  ".  .  .  life.  Ulaeirty.  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  We  mean  it  when 
we  say  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  ".  .  .  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  We  believe  that 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  which  says. 
"Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude 
.  .  .  shall  exist  within  the  United  States  .  .  ." 
means  exactly  that.  We  did  not  have  such 
equality.  Justice,  and  liberty  when  blacks 
were  enslaved  or  women  denied  the  vote,  and 
we  do  not  have  it  now  when  young  men  are 
conscripted. 

As  pursuers  of  Justice,  we  cry  out  against 
the  draft  law  which  isolates  and  compels 
the  few  but  does  not  touch  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  If  a  small  fraction  of 
our  citizens  were  asked  to  underwrite  the 
Federal  budget,  all  would  agree  that  It  was 
unfair  and  the  law  would  be  repealed.  If 
certain  industries  under  government  con- 
tract were  forced  to  operate  at  a  loss,  all 
would  agree  that  It  was  unfair  and  the  law 
would  be  repealed.  Why  not  so  with  the 
draft  law?  Is  property  realy  more  valuable 
than  life? 

As  tax-paying  citizens,  we  must  object  to 
the  gross  financial  Inequity  forced  on  the 
draftee.  The  President's  commission  on  an 
All -Volunteer  Armed  Force  headed  by  former 
Defense  Secretary  Thomas  Gates,  reported 
that  beginning  servicemen  would  earn  48  "T; 
more  If  In  civilian  employment.  Thousands 
of  military  families  are  on  welfare.  Workers 
m  the  private  sector  are  protected  from  such 
abuse  by  minimum  wage  laws  but  such  pro- 
tection Is  denied  to  those  who  would  take  the 
maximum  risk  on  behalf  of  us  aU.  Halfway 
measures  will  not  bring  parity.  Military  pay 
must  be  increased  to  that  recommended  In 
the  House  bill. 

As  lovers  of  peace,  we  must  speak  out 
against    unilateral   Presidential    wannaklng. 


Using  the  readily  available  draft  law.  our 
Presidents  have  submerged  us  In  the  long- 
est war  In  our  history.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  says  that  this  power  be- 
longs to  the  Congress.  We  did  not  send  you 
to  the  Senate  to  preside  over  after-the-fact 
Presidential  escapades,  but  to  prevent  them  I 
Reassertlon  of  Congressional  authority  over 
warmaklng  can  begin  now  by  stopping  the 
draft.  Any  future  President  who  wishes  to 
use  draftees  must  be  required  to  obtain 
prior  approval  from  the  Congress  for  his 
military  venttirlng. 

As  concerned  adults,  we  implore  you  to 
listen  to  the  country's  youth  on  this  Issue. 
The  draft  is  a  major  factor  In  their  dlaUlu- 
slotmient  with  the  American  system.  It  Is 
hard  for  them  not  to  be  cynical  when  .  .  . 
both  major  parties  had  strong  antl-<lraft 
planks  In  their  platforms  of  1964  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Nixon  campaigned  against  the  draft  in 
1968  .  .  .  his  Presidential  Commission  has 
said  that  the  draft  can  be  ended  this  June 
.  .  .  but  now  the  President  requests  a  two- 
year  extension  .  .  .  and.  his  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  "serious  doubts"  that  the  draft 
can  be  ended  by  1973!  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
our  youth  Is  disillusioned?  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  some  "drop  out"? 

Recently  you  have  been  lobbied  by  those 
who  want  the  draft  continued.  The  fears 
they  expressed  about  a  "professional  mili- 
tary" reflects  problems  which  exist  with  or 
without  a  volunteer  Army.  Of  course  all  the 
Army  officers  are  volunteers.  Problems  such 
as  this  must  be  faced  whether  or  not  all 
enlisted  men  are  volunteers  also.  However,  in 
the  180  years  that  this  country  has  de- 
pended entirely  on  volunteers  for  Its  defense, 
we  have  suffered  far  less  from  military-In- 
dustrial domination  than  we  have  during 
times  of  conscription.  The  draft  has  mili- 
tarized society  far  more  than  It  has  clvlllan- 
Ized  the  military.  Rarely  resorted  to  In  the 
past.  It  has  now  become  Institutionalized. 
The  fear  expressed  about  a  shortage  of  vol- 
unteers Is  also  refuted  by  ova  history.  There 
Is  ample  evidence  that  with  proper  com- 
pensation and  a  sane  foreign  policy,  volun- 
teers will  be  forthcoming.  We  urge  you  to  re- 
lease our  sons  and  return  our  country  to  Its 
tradition. 

There  will  always  be  those  who  say,  "Yes, 
but  .  .  ."  to  the  above.  "Yes,  but  we  are  In  a 
war."  "Yes,  but  what  will  the  Russians 
think?"  "Yes.  but  we  can't  do  It  now."  The 
"yes.  but-ers"  will  always  be  with  us.  If 
Thomas  Jefferson  listened  to  them,  he  would 
not  have  written  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
swayed  by  them,  he  would  not  have  freed 
the  slaves.  Conscription  also  is  a  moral  blot! 
It  is  not  a  partisan  issue!  The  time  to  cor- 
rect it  is  now  I 

Senators,  you  still  have  the  opportunity 
to  put  America  back  on  course.  Vote  no  on 
the  draft  I 

John  Hancock. 

(Whose  father  was  drafted  In  World  War 
I;  who  himself  was  drafted  in  World  War  n; 
whose  brother  was  drafted  In  the  Korean 
War  and  whose  son  is  age  19.) 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Ade,  Bfrs.  loen  W.  Adams. 
Rebecca  M.  Anderson,  John  Abbott,  Mary 
Gall  Allen,  Carl  Angotti,  Helen  &  Baxter 
Armstrong.  Charles  H.  Anderson.  George  & 
Martha  Acevendo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Addl- 
cott,  Mrs.  Wilton  Abbott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Aldlnger.  Alexander  J.  Avis.  Charlotte  R. 
Avis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gabriel  Almond,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard J.  Almond.  Dr.  Barbara  Almond,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Paul  H.  Al- 
trocchl.  Thoedore  W.  Anderson.  Dr.  Ronald 
Angel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Arnold. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  W.  Acton. 

Ruth  Balrd,  Ann  Brown,  Barbara  Barclay, 
Patricia  Bowers.  Patrick  Burt,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
C    J.  Burke,  Sue  A.  Beavls,  Mrs.  Harold  O. 
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Barclay.  Colin  E.  Bell.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
McAfee  Brown.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton  H.  Bell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Law,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Brldgham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  K.  Bue- 
Uw.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  R.  Bamett,  Vera 
and  Earl  Boyson,  Beverly  Belluccl,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Borton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Bour- 
neols,  Ruth  Blank,  Rose  K.  Bernet. 

Harriette  M.  BoUjahn,  M.L.  Bendlger,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Bolssevaln.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Barauck, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gene  Bronsteln,  Mrs.  Patricia  Bradley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Guy  H.  Browning,  Robert  Wesley 
Brown.  Anne  Peabody  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  J.  Berman.  Violet  Bragg,  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
J.  D.  Baer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Beaumont! 
Donald  Brewer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bank. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Berg.  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
Irving  Besser,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  W.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Bateman.  Morris  and  Ruth 
Berger.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Botaford,  Sr., 
Mrs.  Jean  Byfleld,  Margaret  Blair,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norton  W.  BeU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Blddle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Brown.  Jr..  Miss  Susan 
L.  Brown,  Dr.  Stanley  Betts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seymour  Bergen.  Robert  W.  Beyers,  Doris 
Buchanan,  Gertrud  Bock.  Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Burke,  Diana  C.  Colby,  Alice  P.  Cooper,  Ruth 
and  Joe  Carleton,  Elizabeth  Coats,  Shirley 
Chute. 

Mary  C.  Clarke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B, 
Clarke,  Dwlght  Clark,  Jeannette  Calhoun. 
Jeannle  Calhoun,  Klrke  Comstock.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  C.  Crittenden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Cuthbertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Clegg. 
Edwin  and  Isabel  Carney,  Marjorle  and  Clyde 
ChUdress,  Margaret  S.  Connaway,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Leon  Cohen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Car- 
nochan.  Tom  and  Mary  Alice  Clagett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Keith  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
D.  Crelghton.  Rev.  Q.  Arthur  Cassaday,  Mary 
and  SUn  Cottroff,  Snellen  Cunningham. 

Jack  and  Laura  CUne,  Dr.  David  Colburn. 
Carole  Carlson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Colllshaw. 
Bob  and  Carol  Cullenblne.  Leon  and  Lucille 
Carley.  Mrs.  Norma  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Max  D.  Crlttender,  Sally  and  Eph  Cannon, 
Peter  Chlrlco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Cronln. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Cohan,  Kenneth  and 
Sally  Cooper,  Joan  Coppock  and  Sons.  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Robert  O.  Castle.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Creasey.  John  and  Elizabeth  Chownlng, 
Thomas  R.  Davis,  Karen  S.  Dean,  Kenneth  R 
Dougherty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  A.  Deutsch.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Deutschman,  Josephine  W.  Duve- 
neck,  Mary  Davey.  Rlcardo  &  Marianne  de 
Sobrlno.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  H.  Dyck.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emlle  Despres.  Laurence  Denfleld, 
Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  DavU,  Mr.  Jeflery 
Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Dombush,  Rob- 
ert and  Wynn  Davis,  Virginia  Debs.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Doschler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Dugan.  George  R.  Dueker,  Nana  Davis,  Polly 
Downing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Davis,  Mrs. 
Madeline  Del  Rlcco. 

Elizabeth  J.  Drake.  B.  De  Horwltz,  Mrs. 
Helen  Basterbrook.  Helen  Lawlor  Bminerlcli, 
Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Eels.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  M. 
Endllch.  Mrs.  Helen  Engle.  Helen  Ergll,  Mrs. 
Marion  Taylor  Erlckson.  Arthur  W.  and  Arlee 
Ellss.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Elsen.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Bgllngton,  Dr.  Marjorle  Evans. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Emmons,  Mr.  and  Mra. 
WUllam  R.  Evltt,  Esther  S.  Elder,  Robert 
and  Mary  Ericsson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bemanl 
Elspas.  Marge  Everett,  Cella  and  Edward 
Freiberg. 

Philip  Friedman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Folsom, 
Dr.  John  "R.  Frenster,  Ida  M.  Frugoli,  Jack 
and  Iris  Far,  Marie  Famulener.  Martin  and 
Ellen  Fletcher.  Dr.  Luis  Fein.  Tom  Fast.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  Powle,  Marietta  Ferrelra, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fenley,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
MUton  Flocks.  Mr.  tmd  Mrs.  S.  W.  Friedman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Peero.  Jr..  Rabbi  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Famllant,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Frymlre. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Flnkel,  Mr.  and  B^rs! 
Kenneth  O.  Francis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Fischer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Carter  Ford.  Margaret 
French,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Carter  Ford,  Jean 
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S.  Garrett,  Paul  F.  Garrett,  Prances  Greening, 
Howard  and  Fran  Gillls,  Janet  R.  Germane! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Grench,  Norman  Gor- 
don, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Gumey,  Frances 
L.  Grant,  Artemas  Glnzton,  Floyd  Gordon 
Mary  Gordon,  Robert  Glrard,  Charles  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Glauz,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs' 
Joaeph  C.  Gates,  Mrs.  Caroline  Grundt,  Bar- 
bara and  Robert  Grelder.  El  via  Garwood, 
R.  Gordon  and  Genevieve  S.  Gilbert. 

Dr.  Maurice  Grossman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Goldberg.  Albert  Grlbaldl,  Helen  and  David 
Golden,  Jack  and  Martha  Gelken,  Pet«-  and 
Rosemary  Giamalls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Goldbwk.  Marvin  Gerst.  Barbara  and  Louis 
G.  Gado,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  Goldflnger   The 

Glass   Mickey  Green,  Edward  McGlynn  Gaff- 

ney^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gold,  Dr   and  Mrs 

,:.°iS"5?°"^'  ^-  A-  Go«t2>-  Mr.  and  Mrs  Rob- 

^  Yr^J^^-I^-  "''*  *^-  Manuel  Gordon, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ammon  Goldworth 
Carey  Snow  Garrison,  Francee  L    Grant 

inl'^  ^^^°'  ^^"^  A-  Hlslop  Jr"^' 
and   Mrs.    Harold    Hlldreth,   Rev    and    Mrs' 

iLi  T^r«^  ,?■  ^""^^^  ^^K"^-  Robert  M 
^^M^-^T^'  -^^^  =^*«-  Mrs.  L^s 
tV^V,  ^^  Henderson,  Sara  Hay    Mr    and 

^J-  io^J?°''^^'  ^*^^  Hoov^r,^,^ 
and  Roberta  Harriss,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert 
Hofstadter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvln  L  Helle^^ 
and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  HUl  '  ^■ 

Ro^rt"l^hf"'T^^y"^  ^*"'  ^-  "^^  Mrs. 

Sr^^'^  S|-c"ar^r^\-^.  ^ 

^nl\t^\t'"'J^-  °^'^  Halverso^^ 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Hampson.  Mr    and  O    a' 

?mnir'^.\^**y'  "^^  -cl^.?olS 

Mr  «nA  ^  *^**  *^-  •^°^'^  ^-  Haffman,  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Harrington,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  James  Hartman,  Mr.  and  M^  Xuen 
^°^^  "^t.  ^"'^  C'  HolS!^g,  Sr 
Knd  M^'^A^'^*'  '^'^P^  Hofke^hlei 
t:^L^:  '^  ^y*"-  ^-  •^^•1  Mrs,  John 
Jane  K.  Hoffman,  Walter  and  Muriel 
Hensolt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Halsted  Holman   ifan 

^''^J^'^l  ^"8^"''  ^""^  HoWSth 
Mr    Douglas    Hofstadter.    Mr.   and    Mrs    C 

^nlm  ?•?"■  •^°'' J-  ^'^'^-  Adelaide  and 
VnH„t?v  i'^^"^'''  ^*"  ^^^'«'-  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nobutake  Dee.  Jerry  and  Pat  Irish.  Cozy  D 
Jarlenskl.    Richard    W.    Johnson.    Eto^  c 

^^^\  f'"  ^V"^'  *^  J°'^««'  ^'^  and 
Kandl  Jones.  Morgan  and  Helen  Johnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  O.  Jensen,  Arnold 
Jensen.  Jr..  wuilam  Joyce,  Mr.  and  MrT 
Harold  Joseph.  Mr.  Edward  M.  T.  Jones  Mr 
and  Mrs.  George  K.  Jensen.  Mrs.  Margaret  e' 
Jones.  Dr.  Elmer  L.  Jenkins.  Mr.  and  Mrs' 
T'  J^-  Jolinston.  Richard  N.  and  Audrey 
Jacks,  Clara  Johns,  MJD..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Jacobs.  Florence  E.  Jensen,  Frank  Koch 
Michael  and  Sara  Katz,  Lois  J.  Ktilsar  Louise 
Ketchum.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  kruger 
Jr.,  Ryland  Kelley,  Frieda  Kanner.  ' 

Mr.  Leroy  Krider.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E  Ken- 
daU.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hadley  iririrmBn  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Kahrs.  Mrs.  SylvU  R.  Kom'berg 
Roy  C.  Kepler.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S 
Kaplan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwln  Kalt.  B4r  and 
Mrs.  David  Kriegler.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Klnderman  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwln  Kalt  Dr 
Seymour  Kessler.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doimld  E 
Kline,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kunkel,  Martin  and 
Mary  Klenltz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kenny,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Keneshea,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Katz,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  O.  Kasle,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Kazmann.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton 
Kolber. 

Virginia  Krebs,  Joyce  Lock  wood,  Peggy 
Larsen.  Vernon  Lockwood,  Isabella  Leon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Loynd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Lyon,  Howard  and  Jane  Lewis,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  S.  Lee,  John  and  Sblriey  Ledger- 
wood,  Oretchen  Llmper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Lefkowltz,  Robert  Lawrence,  Rev.  F.  D. 


Lion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lucey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elliott  Lelner,  Marlene  Levenaon,  Rich- 
ard and  Barbara  Logerstrom,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  Low,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Latham! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Lazar,  Mr.  and  liirs.  McUvaine  Lawrence, 
Martha  and  John  Lockwood,  Mr.  «tr»^  \kt^ 
John  Lewis,  Ben  and  Alberta  Law.  Paul  and 
Shirley  Lutes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hari7  Lewen- 
steln,  Terrence  Laughran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan 
Lazare,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Lutwak,  David 
Levin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  Levlnthal,  Friend- 
ly S.  Lucas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  J.  Lowe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  McCoy,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vln- 
vent  Marlnkovltch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Morgan,  Lois  and  Alex  MacDonald.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  N.  Marshall,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Macovskl,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Hans  Mora- 
wltz,  Martha  L.  Marshall. 

Clyde  M.  Marshall,  Emmy  Lou  Miller, 
Arlene  Means,  Oerda  Mosse,  John  N.  Marquis, 
PhJ3.,  Marilyn  M.  McDonald,  Robert  E 
McDonald,  Douglas  Mattem,  Barbara  E. 
Mnookln,  Inna  MacDougaU,  Elizabeth  M. 
Mallory,  Michael  E.  McCurry,  Mairn  Macafee, 
Patricia  Moore,  AnnabeUe  Markoff,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Moser,  Keith  H.  McFarland, 
Claire  and  James  Moore,  R.  Nesbltt  McLean, 
Jr..  Lincoln  and  Itfary  Louise  Moses. 

I.  D.  Mill,  Marilyn  L.  Mulllns,  Hubert  and 
Rachel  Marshall,  Marjorle  Mimson,  Mary  C. 
Moffatt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MUton  McDowell, 
James  and  Clarie  Moore,  Sol  and  Louise 
Manning,  Mrs.  Anne  Mayhew,  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Murphy,  Margaret  McAulay.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  Markoff,  Mrs.  Becky  V.  Meyers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mueller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Marcus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  A.  Mack, 
George  and  Dorothy  Monica. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Morse,  Robert  H.  Moulton.  Jr., 
Stuart  McLean,  Michel  and  Gall  Marculescu, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Moomaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  P.  Moyt-Smlth.  Walter  Mayerhof,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Mclntyre,  Mr.  and  MTs.  David  W. 
Mlchell.  Mrs.  Irmegard  M.  Murray.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  A.  McCormack.  Hubert  and 
Rachelle  Marshall.  Jonathan  Marshall.  Owens 
Minton,  David  McNiel,  Margaret  McNlel.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  D.  McConnell.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  J.  Moffat,  Leo  and  Alice  McGarty. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Markoe. 

Martha  M.  Mills.  Jacob  H.  and  Jean  W. 
Miller.  Irwin  and  Marilyn  Mlttehnan.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Melberg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Nicholson.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Edson  Noidman. 
Frances  Nltzberg.  Mary  E.  Nlckell.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  O.  Neal,  8r.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Davie  Napier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Nord- 
man,  Dorothy  Nadaner,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Nkchols,  Mary  and  Pierre  Noyes,  Jane 
Nagel,  William  I.  Nagel,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
L.  Nlelson.  Walter  and  Mary  Newmey.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  M.  Oliver,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Oberhelman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Olmsted,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Ollnger.  KrlsUn  and  Douglas 
Owen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  O'Brien,  Ruth  M., 
Robert  C.  and  WUllam  OTfeU,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  H.  CMalley.  Stephen  D.  Phlnney. 
Tom  Parchman.  Martin  L.  Puterman,  Richard 
and  Anne  PoUak,  Mary  Morley  Perez,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  O.  PasseU,  Pauline  W.  Parker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Pearson,  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
Joseph  P.  Pickering.  George  Paige,  Claudette 
Paige,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Place.  Enid  Person. 
Donald  L.  Peterson. 

Jens  and  Mary  Paulsen.  Diana  Peters,  Mrs. 
Barbara  A.  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Pfelfer,  Jean-Louis  and  Helen  Pellegrini, 
Harry  and  Martha  Press,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  PoUock,  Mr.  James  W.  PoUock.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Pauly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  A. 
Postrel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  A.  Proctor. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  T.  PoyeU,  Mrs.  Peter  E. 
Pratt,  John  and  Rosalie  Price.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Phuhl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  Powers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  G.  Poppoff,  Robert  and 
Clydlne  Peterson,  Clyde  E.  Parrish,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Paulsen. 

Charles  and  Sylvia  Paddock,  Dr,  and  Mrs. 
A.  V.  Price,  Jr..  Mrs.  Madeline  Rado,  Mr.  "^ 
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Mrs.  Daryl  Reagan.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Kaxl  M. 
Ruppentbal,  Dorothy  Roberts,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Roe.  James  S.  Robertson,  Jill  and 
Mary  L.  Renalds,  Ron.  S.  RoUson.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  B.  Rutherford.  Barbara  Eastman, 
B.  O.  Reese,  Prank  RatUff,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luther  Rogerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlen  Rabl- 
roff,  Dorothy  and  Eric  Roos.  Agnes  G.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Roth.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sylvan  Rubin,  Mrs.  Betty  V.  Rosan,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  C.  Ross,  Betty  J.  Rogaway. 

Craig  and  Nancy  Rltchey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Robertson.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Rlngold.  Richard  B.  Roy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Richards,  Dolores  T.  Renaghan,  L.  J.  Revolr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson,  Tannlsse  and 
Clayton  Rost,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Ref- 
vem.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oarl  Rlttenho\jse.  Bcwbara 
Rees.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Rosenberg,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  O.  Ronslek,  Joan  Silvers,  Robert 
L.  Shepherd,  Robert  and  Marie  Shutz  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Salzberg,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Seley, 
Irene  L.  Sampson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R. 
Schlnk,  Helen  R.  Straka,  Jannette  R.  Spltzer. 

Charles  and  Margaret  Stein,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherwood  M.  Sullivan,  John  Swearlngton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  V.  Steward,  Ann  B.  Sims, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Snyder,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Simmons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gordon 
Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Strain,  Dale  G. 
Seymour,  Sylvia  Seman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elmar  A. 
Slegel,  Susie  Simmons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Myrl 
Steams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Stevens,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Spltzer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Skrabo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Sweet,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Alvln  Sacks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
E.  Sammons,  Jr.,  Helen  Schrader,  Linda  L. 
Seymour,  Daniel  P.  Stltes,  M  D. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith,  Carol  B. 
Skinner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Scowcroft,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Graydon  Snyder.  Alice  S.  Smith, 
Irene  and  Dan  Seedman,  Richard  and  Joyce 
Sogg.  I.  Peter  Sano.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolf  Sher, 
Mack  Sullteanu,  Jane  Staley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  P.  Routh,  Bernlce  and  Bernard  Sllber. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Schrader,  Carlton  and  Pat 
Schwendt,  Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Schoenfleld,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Zachary  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
J.  Saal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol  Schmidt.  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Sullivan,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  FYederlck  Sell,  F. 
R.  Stipe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Stegner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Simon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  G.  Smith,  Sarah  Semans,  Louis  and 
Jean  Sloss.  Alberta  M.  Stauff.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Sampson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  O. 
Starr,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Simpson,  Rita  suid 
Leslie  Scoren,  Thomas  D.  and  Renate  Sharp- 
less,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Salo,  Gary 
Shramek,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Shulz.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Marvin  M.  Small,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  M.  Silver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  S  Sap- 
udar,  Helen  R.  Straka,  Joan  L.  Stone,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Spitz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
SadofT,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Thiemann,  Arnold 
True. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Carol  D.  and  Joanne  E.  Tooker,  Sprig  Theo- 
bald. Hugh  and  Doris  Tussman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jan  Tavenler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUUam  Thayer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Thllle,  Ann  Tipton, 

Mr.    and   Mrs.   Samuel   I,   T  ,   Evalyn 

B.  Thoman,  Sheridan  Underwood,  Paul  C. 
Valentine,  Dorothy  Varlan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Vignau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Vln- 
centl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Van  De  Mark,  Mrs. 
Lorraine  Van  de  Riet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
D.  Vais.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Vaughn,  Ann 
G.  Vollmer,  Ernest  Vogel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rick 
Warp.  HerLry  R.  White. 

Russell  C.  Watts,  Perry  and  Helene  Wilson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wells,  Elizabeth  J  Wel- 
ler.  Mrs  Robert  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
A,  S.  Wagstaff.  Hannah  and  Sylvan  Winocur, 
Janice  Walters.  John  R.  Walters,  W.  C.  Woods, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willey,  Robert  G.  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Louise  Wilson,  Marion  R.  and 
George  M.  Wilson.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Iram  Weln- 
stein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Webb,  Margery 
Weir,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wenburg.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  A.  Wallace.  Margaret  Wood,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wlnograd,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  Wright. 


Donald  and  Mary  Ann  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Winiam  A.  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
brook  Williams,  David  Wright,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Waples,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  V. 
Worthlngton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walt  Wlebeson, 
Mark  Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Walden, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  B.  Weston,  Joan  Wallace,  Ralph  and 
Meredith  Whltaker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  R. 
Williams,  Lucille  Witt,  Rennie  Wilsnack, 
Sophie  Webster,  Jeff  and  Cyrena  Wilson, 
Martha  and  Gordon  Weber,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Williamson.  Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Walton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Wold,  Jane  Walker, 
C.  H.  Woodhams,  Elizabeth  Williamson,  War- 
ren W.  Yenney,  Jr.,  Irwin  J.  smd  Pearl  Yarkin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Young,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Yonofsky,  Kim  Young,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Zlebron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris 
Zeldltch,  Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Zlegler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Zltelll,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Loren  W.  Acton,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Burke,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  Christopher  Arnold,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Meylan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
KapashlUn,  Jeanne  Blend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Moylan,  Janet 
Daniels,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Makela,  Juan  F. 
Foley  Family,  Charles  Lewis. 

John  L.  McGulre,  Betty  S.  Owen,  E.  I.  Sum- 
mers, Helen  H.  Armstrong,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Peters,  Ronald  E.  Davis,  Judith  D. 
Brown,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Spitz,  Bud  and 
Bobbla  Bollock,  Meryl  Bach.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dwlght  E.  Mitchell,  Chloe  Ann  Kamprath. 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Jalrl,  Arlle  Heimendlnger.  Kurt 
and  Joan  Demele,  Rosemary  Young,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Kaattarl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Sadoss,  Walter  and  Mary  Newmeyer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  Merkhofer.  Florence  E.  Jensen.  Wal- 
ter and  Mary  Newmeyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell 
F.  Smith.  Arlene  G.  Denardo.  Richard  and 
Ann  Klelman. 


TORTURE  OF  GREEK   POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Hillen- 
brand's reported  assurance  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  that  torture  in  Greece  is 
"not  extensive"  evidence  of  its  wide- 
spread use  against  the  junta's  political 
opponents  continues  to  pour  in. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  London  Sunday 
Times  printed  extracts  from  a  letter 
smuggled  out  by  four  students  accused 
of  belonging  to  the  resistance  organiza- 
tion Rigas  Ferralos.  in  which  they  de- 
scribed how  they  themselves  had  been 
tortured,  and  how  numerous  others  had 
been  tortured  in  their  presence.  One  of 
them,  Kostas  Kostarakos.  wrote: 

They  were  torturing,  within  my  earshot, 
my  brother  Dlmltrls,  my  fiancee  Maria  Kl- 
ourtsoglou,  my  friends  the  Georglkou  sisters, 
my  friend  and  fellow  resistant  Fotis  Provatas, 
and  other  fellow  reslstants. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  group  of  Athens  law- 
yers and  judges,  headed  by  former  Min- 
ister of  Justice  and  President  of  Parlia- 
ment Dimltrios  Papaspyrou,  appealed  to 
the  members  of  the  NATO  parliamen- 
tary assembly  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  center  union  deputy  John  Alevras. 
whose  life  they  said  was  endangered  by 
the  "inhuman  treatment"  to  which  the 
junta  had  subjected  him.  Alevras,  who 
had  been  president  of  the  Bank  Employ- 
ees Union  and  a  leader  in  the  effort  to 
create  an  effective  and  independent 
Greek  labor  movement  before  the  1967 
coup,  had  spent  most  of  the  past  4  years 
in  various  forms  of  imprisonment  or 
forced  residence,  although  no  charge  was 


ever  placed  against  him.  It  is  now  report- 
ed that  he  will  be  one  of  the  defendants 
in  a  forthcoming  trial  of  prominent 
Greeks  accused  of  conspiring  with  An- 
dreas Papandreou  to  overthrow  the  re- 
gime. 

Last  week  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Democracy  in  Greece,  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  director,  received  relia- 
ble information  from  Athens  on  the  tor- 
tures inflicted  on  two  others  who  have 
been  mentioned  as  probable  defendants 
in  that  trial,  Christos  Sartzetakis  and 
Agamemnon  Koutsoyorgas.  Both  had 
reportedly  been  tortured  until  they  were 
unable  to  walk.  In  both  cases  the  tor- 
turers were  doubtless  gratifying  their 
personal  hatreds  as  well  as  seeking  to  e:<- 
tract  "confessions"  for  use  in  court. 
Sartzetakis  had  earned  the  hatred  of  im- 
portant groups  in  the  police  and  armed 
forces  by  exposing  their  part  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  deputy  Gregory  Lambrakis. 
That  story  is  told  in  the  picture  Z, 
where  the  character  of  the  incorruptible 
investigating  magistrate  is  based  on 
Sartzetakis.  He  was  dismissed  from  his 
post  as  a  magistrate  after  the  junta 
seized  power  and  remained  in  Athens, 
unable  to  practice  his  profession,  until 
his  arrest  on  Christmas  Eve  1970.  The 
man  who  directed  his  arrest  was  the 
son  of  a  general  whose  role  in  the  Lam- 
brakis murder  he  had  exposed;  after  his 
arrest  he  was  held  incommunicado  for 
months,  much  of  the  time  in  the  custody 
of  men  who  had  been  personally  in- 
volved in  the  crime  he  had  exposed. 

Koutsoyorgas  was  also  a  particular  ob- 
ject of  vengeance  for  the  junta;  as  one 
of  the  defense  lawyers  in  the  Aspida 
trial  and  as  counsel  for  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou when  the  latter  was  imprisoned 
after  the  1967  coup,  he  had  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  military  conspirators. 
The  junta  had  arrested  him  in  1967,  but 
had  not  dared  to  hold  him  for  long  be- 
cause the  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  the 
case  of  Andreas  Papandreou,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  his  lawyer  hardly  added 
to  the  credibility  of  the  junta's  case.  He 
was  again  arrested  late  in  1970.  at  the 
same  time  as  Sartzetakis.  and  like  him 
was  held  incommunicado. 

While  the  torture  of  Sartzetakis  and 
Koutsoyorgas  may  have  had  a  special 
vicioiisness  because  of  their  prominent 
part  in  exposing  the  machinations  of  as- 
sociates of  those  now  in  power,  torture 
remains  a  standard  practice  in  Greece 
even  where  no  such  considerations  were 
involved:  this  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  public  testimony  of  defendants — 
usually  unchallenged  by  the  prosecu- 
tion— in  trial  after  trial.  Thus  in  the 
trial  of  Democratic  Defense  last  year 
Prof.  Dionysios  Karayorgas  told  how, 
after  he  had  undergone  an  operation,  the 
inquisitors  beat  him  on  the  wound  until 
the  bandage  was  soaked  with  blood. 
Others  have  described  the  beatings  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  electric  shocks 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  deprivation 
of  water  until  they  licked  up  the  floors 
after  the  cleaning  woman  had  washed 
them,  and  other  equally  abominal  tech- 
niques used  by  the  junta's  agents. 

Nor  has  the  junta  been  more  humane 
to  its  prisoners  after  their  conviction. 
They  have  been  held  imder  the  most 
shocking  circumstances  in  prisons  hun- 
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dreds  of  years  old,  in  underground  dun- 
geons, without  proper  medical  treatment. 
Thus  Karayorgas  was  refused  the  treat- 
ment necessary  to  save  the  hearing  of  one 
ear  and  the  use  of  a  hand.  And  when 
General  George  lordanldes.  a  former 
Greek  representative  to  NATO  who  was 
sentenced  to  prison  for  8  years  In  the 
trial  of  Democratic  Defense,  applied  for 
a  temporary  release  to  obtain  essential 
medical  treatment  not  available  in 
prison,  the  request  was  rejected.  The 
ground  for  the  refusal  was  that  the  68- 
year-old  general  might  not  live  to  be  re- 
turned to  prison. 

This  type  of  inhumanity  is  the  basis 
of  the  "security  and  stability"  which 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  recently 
hailed  at  a  luncheon  in  Athens,  at  which 
he  boasted  that  nine  of  the  junta's  cab- 
inet and  subcabinet  members  were  pres- 
ent. The  Secretary  apparently  did  not 
mind  the  blood  on  their  hands.  But 
Americans  conscious  of  this  country's 
heritage  of  freedom  do  mind  it.  and  they 
want  their  government  to  express  their 
indignation  at  the  inhuman  treatment 
that  the  junta  inflicts  on  its  opponents, 
instead  of  attempting  to  minimize  Its 
extent. 


FNMA  AND  THE  HOME  MORTGAGE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
action  taken  this  week  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  restore 
some  stability  to  the  home  mortgage  in- 
dustry. 

For  some  time  now.  It  has  been  ap- 
parent that  there  was  disquiet  In  the 
housing  finance  industry.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unprecedentedly  high  flow  of 
funds  into  the  thrift  Institutions  of  the 
Nation,  mortgage  rates  began  to  edge 
upward.  The  mortgage  banking  Industry, 
which  has  channeled  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  into  the  FHA/VA  home  market, 
found  itself  with  a  large  number  of  mort- 
gage commitments  on  hand  without  ade- 
quate financing  of  its  own  to  take  care 
of  the  commitments. 

About  mid-April  the  industry  began  to 
recognize  the  need  for  coverage  for  these 
commitments.  At  the  same  time,  the 
downward  movement  of  the  prime  rate 
ceased.  The  Eurodollar  problem  and  the 
European  monetary  crisis  which  we  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  few  weeks  compounded 
the  problem,  and  the  upward  pressure  on 
home  mortgage  Interest  rates  began  to 
build. 

As  the  housing  finance  industry  began 
to  seek  sources  of  funds  to  cover  the 
commitments  it  has  issued,  it  turned — 
as  it  always  does  in  time  of  crisis — to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

Faced  with  the  need  to  operate  as  a 
self-sustaining  entity,  and  with  the  fu- 
ture course  of  long-term  interest  rates 
uncertain,  FNMA  had  to  balance  the 
needs  of  the  industry  against  its  own 
congressionally  imposed  mandate  to  op- 
erate with  private  financing. 

It  became  obvious,  however,  that  the 
problem  was  more  serious  than  it  first 
appeared,  and  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  FNMA  management  to<*  what  all 


of  us  hope  will  be  a  major  step  toward 
restoring  stability  to  the  home  mortgage 
market.  FNMA  will  conduct  a  special 
auction  on  Jime  9  to  receive  offers  from 
mortgage  originators  who  wish  to  dispose 
of  mortgages  now  on  the  shelf.  This 
provides  a  major  opportunity  for  the 
industry  to  dispose  of  its  overhang  of 
mortgages,  which  some  sources  say  may 
be  as  much  as  $500  million. 

FNMA  is  not,  of  course,  agreeing  in 
advance  to  buy  anything  and  everything 
that  Is  offered,  but  it  Is  providing  a 
method  for  the  industry  to  calm  the 
troubled  waters  in  the  mortgage  finance 
field. 

I  wish  to  commend  FNMA  for  its 
statesmanlike,  public  spirited  step.  It  is 
further  proof  that  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  adopting  the  1968  Housing  Act, 
cutting  FNMA  loose  from  the  Federal 
Government  was  a  wise  one. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  is  proceeding  with 
its  plans  to  enter  the  conventional  hous- 
ing field  later  this  year.  I  am  hopeful 
that  out  of  its  deliberations  will  come 
uniform  mortgage  documents  which  are 
marketable,  and  which  are  fair  to  both 
the  borrowers  and  lenders.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  importance  which 
I  attach  to  the  uniform  documents  ques- 
tion. The  presence  of  uniform  documents 
will  do  much  to  assist  in  achieving  our 
national  housing  goals. 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  JACK  KROLL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  Cincinnati  a  man  died  who  was 
well  and  favorably  known  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber — a  man  who  made 
immense  contributions  toward  the  in- 
volvement of  more  citizens  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  of  this  Nation.  In  these  days 
of  the  dropouts,  the  many  people,  espe- 
cially young  persons,  who  say  that  our 
Government  does  not  respond,  that  it  is 
hopeless,  and  who  therefore  turn  to  nega- 
tive and  sometimes  destructive  tech- 
niques, we  will  do  well  to  recognize  the 
work  of  a  leader  who  moved  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  who  brought  millions  of 
people  into  the  governmental  spectrum, 
to  the  benefit  of  Government  and  of 
themselves.  I  am  speaking  of  Jack  KroU, 
formerly  of  the  CIO  PoUtical  Action 
Committee  and  the  AFL-CIO  Committee 
on  Political  Education. 

In  the  1930's  and  early  1940's  many 
of  our  citizens  of  low  incomes  and  limited 
privileges  did  not  participate  very  ac- 
tively in  political  campaigns.  This  includ- 
ed many  working  people,  both  union  and 
nonunion,  many  of  the  foreign  bom, 
most  of  the  colored  people,  and  poor  peo- 
ple in  general.  It  was  assumed  that  citi- 
zens living  on  the  "right  side  of  the 
tracks"  would  take  care  of  everything 
political  for  the  general  welfare,  includ- 
ing the  "wrong  side  of  the  tracks." 

In  1943  the  CIO,  under  the  leadership 
of  Philip  Murray  and  Sidney  Hillman, 
undertook  to  change  that.  They  formed 
the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee  and 
put  on  massive  campaigns  to  get  all  CIO 
members  and  their  families  and  friends. 


including  especially  the  foreign  bom  and 
the  blacks,  to  register,  to  study  the  issues 
and  the  candidates,  to  make  endorse- 
ments, to  raise  volimtary  individual  con- 
tributions and  to  get  out  their  vote  for 
their  friends  on  election  day.  Their  pro- 
gram was  bipartisan  in  that  they  chose 
candidates  from  the  two  major  parties 
on  the  basis  of  issues,  without  regard  to 
a  candidate's  party.  Jack  Kroll  was  part 
of  that  Hillman-Murray  team. 

By  1948  HiUman  had  passed  on.  Mur- 
ray had  appointed  Jack  Kroll  as  the 
director  of  dO-PAC  and  Kroll  was  the 
leader  of  the  CIO  members  who  were 
delegates  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  then 
the  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and  a  dele- 
gate. Civil  rights  was  one  of  the  great 
and  most  controversial  issues  before  that 
convention.  I  presented  a  minority  re- 
port from  the  platform  committee,  seek- 
ing to  make  the  Democratic  platform 
strong  and  clear  on  civil  rights.  It  was  a 
tumultuous  evening  but  we  were  success- 
ful. I  am  glad  to  report  that  Jack  Kroll. 
a  delegate  from  Ohio,  and  his  CIO  mem- 
bers from  many  States  across  this  Na- 
tion, supported  the  civil  rights  cause 
fully  and  skillfully  and  made  our  nar- 
row, history-making  victory  possible  that 
night. 

1948  was  the  year  that  we  Democrats 
nominated  Harry  S.  Truman.  Hardly 
anyone  thought  he  could  be  elected.  In 
fact  many  Democrats  hurried  shout  that 
spring  and  summer  looking  for  more 
glamorous  candidates.  But  two  people 
thought  Truman  could  be  elected.  One 
was  Harry  himself  and  one  was  Jack 
Kroll.  It  was  an  uphill  campaign,  short 
of  money  and  all  the  prerequisites  of  vic- 
tory today.  There  were  not  even  enough 
loudspeakers,  leaflets,  and  buttons.  The 
campaign  train  sometimes  stalled  for 
lack  of  money.  Publicity  in  the  public 
relations  sense  of  today  was  almost 
totally  lacking.  In  fact  the  main  cam- 
paign assets  were  Truman's  cockiness 
and  Jack  KroU's  optimism. 

1948  was  also  my  first  race  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  CIO-PAC  endorsed  me 
and  Jack  Kroll  helped  me.  He  took  on 
the  so-called  leftwingers  who  wanted 
to  stray  from  the  beaten  political  paths, 
as  well  as  my  opponent  on  the  right  side. 
He  exhorted  the  CIO  members  and  their 
friends  to  organize  and  get  out  their  vote. 
Jack  was  great  on  organization.  He  was 
a  bit  skeptical  on  the  gaudy  headlines 
and  public  relations  gimmicks,  and  in- 
sisted on  organization,  on  personal  con- 
tacts among  the  workers,  on  plant  gate 
and  in-plant  discussions,  and  especially 
on  registration  and  name-by-name,  get- 
out-the-vote  drives. 

After  the  November  results  were  in, 
Harry  Truman  was  very  frank  in  giving 
organized  labor,  and  Jack  Kroll  in  par- 
ticular, credit  for  producing  enough  votes 
to  make  his  majority  victory  possible — 
exceeding  the  total  electoral  college  votes 
of  the  three  other  candidates.  His  mar- 
gins in  the  labor  precincts  supported  that 
conclusion,  although,  of  course,  votes  of 
the  farmers  and  many  other  "little  peo- 
ple "  made  up  the  Tnmian  total. 

Other  Members  of  this  body,  besides 
myself,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
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benefited  from  Jack  Kroll's  personal 
work  and  from  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation that  he  built.  I  will  not  mention 
any  names  but  each  of  the  Senators  who 
ran  during  Jack's  time  will  remember 
his  role.  And  we  remember  also  that 
Kroll.  Murray,  and  CIO-PAC  chose  the 
men  to  be  supported  on  the  basis  of  the 
issues  as  they  saw  them,  and  the  voting 
records  as  they  knew  them,  and  not  on 
party  affiliations. 

In  the  I950"s  the  CIO  merged  with  the 
AFL  and  Kroll  became  codirector  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation, along  with  another  great  and  ded- 
icated servant,  James  L.  McDevitt  from 
the  AFL  side.  Now  he  too  has  passed  to 
his  reward. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  we 
look  back  over  the  past  30  years  and  rec- 
ognize the  great  increase  in  political  par- 
ticipation by  our  citizens  with  union,  for- 
eign bom  and  Negro  backgrounds.  This 
movement  into  the  mainstream  has  been 
healthy  and  beneficial  for  all.  It  has  in- 
cluded contributions  of  work,  time,  smd 
money.  It  has  also  included  a  great  em- 
phasis on  education — on  studying  the  is- 
sues and  the  candidates  and  deciding 
what  is  good  for  America.  This  is  the 
strength,  the  sine  qua  non,  of  a  suc- 
cessful democracy. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that,  as  we 
learn  of  Jack  Kroll's  passing,  we  remem- 
ber the  great  contribution  he  made  to  our 
society,  to  the  strength  of  our  political 
system  and  our  Nation,  and  that  we 
thank  God  for  the  work  he  did  with  us 
and  for  us. 


nectlcut  believed  that  had  the  conven- 
tion been  in  existence  when  Hitler  first 
came  to  power  the  tragic  events  of  his 
regime  might  have  been  prevented. 
Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  no  na- 
tional leader  or  citizen  of  any  nation 
could  claim  ignorance  of  what  is  con- 
sidered genocide.  No  one  could  claim  he 
was  just  following  orders. 

Where  does  the  United  States  stand 
on  the  question  of  genocide?  Do  we  stand 
with  the  civilized  world  which  has  out- 
lawed such  killing  and  maiming?  Or  do 
we  stand  elsewhere? 

The  question  is  before  us  now,  as  it  has 
been  for  more  than  two  decades.  Let  us 
not  prolong  our  International  disgrace. 
Let  us  act  in  concert  with  our  fellow 
nations  throughout  the  world  and  de- 
clare genocide  the  vile  and  Inhuman  act 
we  all  know  it  to  be. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  act  favorably 
on  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  return 
this  great  Nation  to  the  ranks  of  human- 
ity. 


tlon  that  thanks  b«  given  for  his  Intense 
patriotism  and  citizenship,  and  for  the 
Immeasurable  service  which  be  rendered  to 
the  State  of  Georgia,  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 

And  be  It  further  resolved  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  entered  Into  the  minutes  of  the 
CJeorgla  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
mag&zine  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  for  publication. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
CJompatrlot  Richard  Brevard  Russell  with  an 
expression  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  for  his 
Ufe. 


GENOCIDE— AN   INTERNATIONAL 
CRIME? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
august  body  has  had  before  it  for  nearly 
22  years  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  considers  genocide  an  in- 
ternational crime.  Will  the  United  States 
join  the  75  sovereign  states  which  have 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention?  Will 
the  United  States  strengthen  the  ties  of 
brotherhood  and  morality  which  under- 
lie any  hope  for  a  world  community  at 
peace  with  itself? 

The  purpose  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  to  define  and  to  declare  genocide 
an  international  crime,  whether  com- 
mitted during  war  or  peace.  Genocide  is 
defined  as  any  of  the  following  acts 
committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group  as  such: 

First.  Killing  members  of  the  group: 

Second.  Causing  serious  bodily  or  men- 
tal harm  to  members  of  the  group; 

Third.  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  in  part; 

Fourth.  Imposing  measures  Intended 
to  prevent  births  within  the  group:  and 

Fifth.  Forcibly  transferring  children 
of  the  group  to  another  group. 

These  provisions  along  with  the  un- 
derstandings included  by  the  United 
States  define  for  all  what  the  world  de- 
clares to  be  illegal. 

The  Genocide  Convention's  deterrent 
power  is  hard  to  estimate.  As  I  stated 
Tuesday,  the  late  Senator  Dodd  of  Con- 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  brought  to  my  attention  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Georgia  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
honor  of  our  late  departed  beloved 
colleague,  Senator  Richard  Brevard 
Russell. 

I  bring  this  resolution  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Richard  Brevaro  Russell 

(A  resolution  by  the  Georgia  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution ) 

Now  whereas,  God.  In  His  Infinite  wisdom 
and  love,  has  called  His  faithful  servant, 
Richard  Brevard  Russell,  to  his  eternal 
reward,  and 

Whereas.  Richard  Brevard  Russell  did 
faithfully  serve  the  State  of  Georgia  In  the 
capacity  of  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1921  to  1931.  and  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  from  1927  to  1931.  and 

Whereas,  he  did  serve  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  from  1931  to  1933.  and 

Whereas,  he  did  serve  in  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1933  until  his  death,  acting 
on  many  influencial  committees,  and 

Whereas,  he  did  exhibit  his  patriotism  and 
love  for  his  Country  In  his  every  action  and 
ever  sought  to  strengthen  and  protect  this 
nation,  and 

Whereas,  he  did  unselfishly  lend  his  wisdom 
and  concern  to  the  programs  and  activities 
of  this  Country,  ever  working  for  peace  and 
harmony  among  his  fellow-citizens  and  the 
nations  cf  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  his  moder.-jting  counsel  and  sound 
advise  were  valued  and  respected  bv  all,  and 

Whereas,  he  took  boundle.ss  pride  In  the 
heritage  that  was  his  and  in  the  contributions 
that  his  ancestors  made  In  establishing 
this  nation,  and  this  pride  w.-ij  m,\nlfested 
in  his  continued  membership  in  the  Georgia 
Society  of  the  Sens  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  his  genuine  concern  and  strong 
influence  will  be  missed,  not  only  by  those 
who  knew  him  and  came  In  contact  with  him 
but  also  by  statesmen  of  all  iiations 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Georgia 
Societv  cf  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 


THE  AGE  OF  TRANSFORMATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review  Is  an  article  by  New  York  Times 
Associate  Editor  Tom  Wicker,  entitled 
"The  Greening  of  the  Press." 

Mr.  Wicker  makes  the  point  that 
journalism  in  America  has  become  the 
victim  of  the  "official  source."  That  is, 
the  American  newspaper  has  become 
overly  rellsmt  upon  institutionalized 
sources  for  its  news,  and  consequently 
for  the  view  of  the  world  presented  to 
readers  in  the  pages  of  the  American 
press. 

For  the  journalist,  Mr.  Wicker's  anal- 
ysis presents  a  chsdlenge  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  American  tradition  of 
the  press — namely,  the  relevancy  of  a 
press  that  is  reliant  for  its  news  upon 
sources  of  institutions  which  have,  in 
many  an  Instance,  become  irrelevant. 

But  there  is  a  message,  too,  for  those 
of  us  who  are  not  journalists — for  those 
of  us  who  are  part  of  the  institution,  the 
establishment.  The  message  is  that  we 
have  moved  into  what  Mr.  Wicker  de- 
scribes as  the  "Age  of  Transformation" — 
an  age  marked  not  by  reform,  nor  by 
revolution,  but  by  evolution.  Mr.  Wicker 
says: 

It  Is  rather  like  the  process  that  takes 
place  within  our  own  bodies:  after  so  many 
years  our  bodies  are  totally  changed,  even 
though  we  don't  realize  it. 

What  this  means,  I  think.  Is  that  we 
who  form  part  of  the  establishment  are 
being  challenged  to  recognize  that  the 
assumptions  from  which  we  all  operate 
must  be  constantly  reexamined.  Mr. 
Wicker  makes  the  point  that  what  he 
terms  formula  journalism  is  out  of  place 
in  the  age  of  transformation.  If  that  be 
true — and  I  think  it  is — the  corollary  Is 
that  the  formula  solutions  and  pat  an- 
swers of  the  establishment  will  no  longer 
suffice  on  our  side  of  the  fence. 

I  commend  this  article  to  every  Sen- 
ator, Mr.  President,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Greening  or  the  Press 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

For  more  than  a  year  Splro  T.  Agnew  nas 
been  traveling  around  the  cotmtry  making 
assertions  about  the  news  media,  all  of  which 
in  my  Judgment  warrant  considerable  reflec- 
tion by  those  who  work  in  the  field,  and 
some  of  which  have  received  that  kind  of 
reflection  I  would  sum  up  the  reaction  to 
this  criticism  In  three  categories.  Krst,  there 
have  been  rather  nert-ous  Eissertlons  of  the 
virtue  and  professional  Integrity  of  the  press, 
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without  much  conviction.  Then  there  have 
been  strong  restatements  of  First  Amendment 
privileges  and  rights,  without  any  real  in- 
vestigation into  what  the  press  has  been 
doing  to  siLBtaln  the  First  Amendment.  And 
finally,  in  a  number  of  cases  there  have  been 
strongly  renewed  efforts  by  editors  and  pub- 
lishers to  achieve  a  new  sense  of  objectivity — 
which  In  effect  means  that  they  agree  with 
the  Vice  President,  because  the  basis  of  his 
criticism  is  that  the  news  media  have  not 
been  objective  enough. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  reactions — par- 
ticularly the  last  reaction — aa«  ejcactly 
wrong,  because  the  Vice  President  was  mak- 
ing exactly  the  wrong  criticism.  Actually, 
what  he  has  been  expressing  is  a  rather  Marx- 
ist view  of  the  news  media,  a  view  that  the 
media  really  should  serve  the  interests  of 
the  State.  That  Is  the  element  of  the  Agnew 
criticism  that  in  too  many  cases  we  have 
failed  to  recognize. 

If  I  had  been  In  Mr.  Agnew's  place  and 
been  trying  to  make  an  intelligent,  useftU 
criticism  of  the  American  press,  I  think  I 
would  have  said  that  its  biggest  weakness  is 
Its  reliance  on  and  Its  acceptance  of  official 
sources — indeed,  Its  "objectivity"  In  present- 
ing the  news.  That  is,  that  the  fundamental 
reliance  of  the  American  news  media  in  my 
experience  has  been,  with  rare  and  honorable 
exceptions,  on  the  statement  by  the  official 
source,  be  It  government  or  business  or  aca- 
demic or  whatever.  And  much  of  what  we 
mean  by  objectivity  in  American  journalism 
concerns  whether  due  credit  Is  given  to  the 
official  statement,  the  official  explanation, 
the  background  explanation  from  the  official 
source.  This  Is  certainly  the  Agnew  measure- 
ment al  objectivity  and  in  most  cases  it  has 
been  the  press's  own  measurement  of  objec- 
Ivlty. 

Now  why  should  this  have  been?  I  think, 
first,  It  Is  because  of  the  pronounced  lEick  of 
an  Intellectual  tradition  In  the  American 
press.  I  would  be  the  last  to  assert  that  we 
don't  have  a  muckraking  tradition,  that  we 
dont  have  a  rather  notable  record  of  catch- 
ing the  scoundrel  with  his  hand  in  the  till, 
or  finding  the  official  misdeed,  the  conflict  of 
interest  and  the  like.  We  do  have  that.  I 
refer  to  the  lack  of  an  Intellectual  tradition 
which  will  challenge  official  wisdom,  chal- 
lenge official  statements,  challenge  institu- 
tional processes.  We  have  never  had  that 
kind  of  an  Intellectual  tradition  in  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  this  has  been  a  weakness. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  we  have  had,  his- 
torically, an  orientation  toward  nationalism 
In  politics  and  toward  establlshmentarlanism 
In  other  areas  of  society,  such  as  the  economy 
or  the  academic  world.  Particularly  In  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy  the  orientation  toward 
Tai:o"alism  has  been  very  pronounced  in 
recent  j"ars.  The  obvious  example,  I  think. 
Is  the  failure  of  the  American  press,  exempli- 
fied by  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
Tork  Times,  of  which  X  was  in  charge  at  the 
time,  adequately  to  question  the  assump- 
tions, the  Intelligence,  the  whole  Idea  of 
America  In  the  world — Indeed  the  whole  idea 
of  the  world— which  led  this  country  Into  the 
Vietnam  War  In  the  19603.  It  Is  commonplace 
now,  when  the  horse  has  already  been  stolen, 
to  exEimlne  those  assumptions.  But  where 
were  we  at  the  time  we  might  have  brought 
,.n  enlightened  public  view  to  bear  on  that 
question?  We  were  not,  I  think,  very  for- 
ward In  challenging  the  rationale  for  that 
unhappy  episode  In  American  history. 

Orientation  toward  nationalism  on  the  one 
hand  and  toward  establlshmentarlanism  on 
the  other  also  caused  the  American  press 
almost  to  a  man  (again  including  me  and 
again  an  unhappy  lesson  learned)  In  late 
1967  to  dismiss  as  at  best  a  joke,  and  possibly 
even  some  form  of  conspiracy,  the  emergence 
of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  as  a  Presidential 
candidate.  We  can  see  In  retro6i>ect  that  that 
was  a  historical  moment  of  great  lmp>ortance. 
But  operating  out  of  our  orientation  toward 


the  conventional  wisdom,  in  that  case  the 
conventional  view  of  politics — what  we  could 
learn  by  going  and  asking  the  national  chair- 
man and  the  state  chairman  what  we  were 
supposed  to  think — we  were  told  that  the 
candidacy  was  a  joke  at  best.  Again  this 
orientation  toward  the  established  view,  the 
official  source,  led  us  astray. 

It  has  carried  all  the  way  to  the  sports 
pages.  As  late  as  the  time  when  the  Jets,  the 
football  team  from  New  York  City  in  the 
American  Football  League,  were  getting 
ready  to  demolish  the  champion  of  the  other 
league,  every  sp>orts  writer  that  I  know  of 
was  writing  that  the  American  Footbaill 
Ijeague  was  a  "Mickey  Mouse"  league,  a  joke. 
Why  were  they  doing  that?  They  were  doing 
that  because.  Instead  of  using  their  own 
brains,  they  were  told  that  by  the  official 
sources.  Even  reporters  who  had  been  out 
and  seen  those  teams  play  should  have  known 
better.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  con- 
stantly hapi>enlng  In  the  American  press. 

Why  were  so  many  people,  citizens  as  well 
as  reporters,  surprised  last  fall  when  it 
turned  out  that  law-and-order  In  the  dema- 
gogic sense  was  not  the  all-consuming,  em- 
bracing political  Issue  we  had  been  told  it 
was?  We  were  surprised  precisely  because  we 
had  been  told  it  was  such  an  issue.  We  hadnt 
really  looked  Into  It.  (Obviously,  at  this  point 
I  should  say  that  you  can't  propound  gen- 
eralities such  as  these  without  making  hon- 
orable exceptions.  There  certainly  were  hon- 
orable exceptions.  I  am  referring  to  tlie  gen- 
eral direction  the  American  press  has  taken 
over  the  years.) 

Why,  as  another  example,  has  it  been  left 
mostly  to  people  outside  the  press  to  raise 
the  great  Issue  of  consumerism  in  America? 
Until  Ralph  Nader  came  along  and  began 
making  challenges,  until  he  began  organizing 
teams  to  see  whether  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  a  moribund  agency  or  was  actu- 
ally doing  something,  little  of  this  was  done. 
I  am  one  of  a  long  Une  of  reporters  hired 
In  the  New  York  Times  Washington  bureau 
to  look  into  and  cover  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies. I  can  name  at  least  eight  reporters  who 
have  been  in  our  bureau  who  were  hired 
precisely  to  do  that,  and  the  only  one  who 
has  ever  done  It  Is  the  man  who  is  there 
now,  Christopher  Lydon.  In  every  other  case, 
when  the  reporter  would  come  into  the  bu- 
reau, Instead  of  really  being  turned  loose 
to  do  this  kind  of  job  he  always  was  given 
something  of  a  more  Institutional  nature  to 
do.  On  my  arrival,  before  I  ever  set  foot  In 
the  FTC  I  found  that  we  needed  one  more 
man  to  cover  Congress,  and  there  I  was  cov- 
ering Congress  as  many  reporters  before  =;e 
had  done. 

If  you  think  about  objectivity  In  the  Amer- 
ican press — that  Is,  the  question  of  giving 
both  sides  of  a  picture,  of  trying  to  come  to 
a  rational  balance  of  the  facts  in  a  csise,  try- 
ing to  weigh  pros  and  cons  and  see  what  is 
most  important — you  can  see  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  objectivity  Is  bound  to  give  a  special 
kind  of  weight  to  the  official  source,  the  one 
who  speaks  from  a  powerful  institutional 
position.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  for  Instance,  tells  you 
something  about  Democratic  Party  politics, 
the  code  of  objectivity  is  bound  to  add  a  spe- 
cial weight  to  that,  as  against  what  you  might 
be  told  by  some  relatively  obscure  professor 
of  political  science  or  some  relatively  ob- 
8c\ire  reporter  In  Omaha  who  says,  "Well, 
that  just  doesnt  seem  to  add  up  to  what  I 
think  I  hear,  see,  what  I  talk  about."  We  tend 
to  give  weight  to  the  official  source,  as  U  we 
believe  that  the  man  wouldn't  be  there  If  he 
dldnt  know  what  he  was  talking  about; 
the  Institution  wouldn't  be  functioning  If  It 
dldnt  have  a  certain  relevance  to  whatever 
area  It  Is  functioning  In. 

ITiSTlTL'TlONB   TBTB  TO   BE   SKU-smvlNO    VKW8 
SOURCES 

Why.  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  first  really 
became  an  American  war  with  air  attacks 


in  February  of  1966,  was  that  aco^ted  ao 
universally  and  so  uncritically  as  having 
been  reaUy  the  only  thing  that  President 
Johnson  could  do?  At  that  time  there  was  a 
small  American  unit  with  airplanes  stationed 
at  Pleiku.  But  Americans,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, were  not  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  They 
were  there  as  advlson  and  helpers.  The 
guard,  the  perimeter  around  the  camp,  was 
South  Vietnamese.  Then  the  perimeter  was 
pierced  by  guerrillas  and  by  mortar  attacks 
from  outside,  a  number  of  Americans  were 
killed,  and  a  number  of  American  airplanes 
were  destroyed.  President  Johnson,  in  retalia- 
tion, launched  air  attacks  on  the  North. 

Officials  said  It  was  the  only  thing  he  ootild 
do.  But  Times  correspondent  Charles  Mohr, 
who  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  Time  and  then 
became  our  premier  correspondent  there, 
wrote  what  we  call  a  "Q-Header,"  a  news 
analysis  which  was  conventional  enough  ex- 
cept that  It  raised  one  very  Interesting  point 
in  a  fairly  low  paragraph.  That  paragraph 
said  that  it  was  difflctilt  to  see  how  air  at- 
tacks on  the  North  could  deal  with  the  sit- 
uation that  had  been  shown  to  exist  at 
Pleiku,  which  was  that  South  Vietnamese 
guards  couldnt  cope  with  the  guerrillas. 
That  was  the  essence:  the  South  Vietnamese 
guards  couldn't  cope  with  the  guerrlUaa. 
Yet  no  one  in  the  daily  press  seized  on  that 
fact  to  say,  "What  are  we  doing,  then,  fiying 
air  attacks  against  the  North?" 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  that.  I 
think  the  first  Is  the  orientation  toward  the 
official  explanation,  the  feeling  that  the  Pres- 
ident said  it  so  obviously  It  must  be  the 
case.  Another,  almost  equally  Important  rea- 
son was  that  there  really  wasn't  an  official 
spokesman  on  the  other  side.  In  the  Senate 
there  were  only  two  outspoken  critics  of  our 
whole  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  One  was  Sen- 
ator Morse  of  Oregon;  the  other.  Senator 
Oruening  of  Alaska.  Senator  Ftilbrlght  told 
me,  "You  know,  I'd  like  to  be  out  there 
speaking  with  Morse  and  Oruening,  except  I 
can't  allow  myself  to  get  associated  with  those 
fellows  In  that  kind  of  Quixotic  campaign 
against  what  the  Administration  is  doing." 
So  we  had  no  official  spokesman  on  the  other 
side. 

There  was  another  example  last  October 
when  Mr.  Nixon  came  back  from  his  Euro- 
pean trip  and  plunged  Into  the  election 
campaign.  Why  did  he  campaign?  There  are 
statements  in  the  Tim,e5  and  other  papers 
that  he  was  plunging  in  because  "Republi- 
can prospects  are  so  good"  and  he's  "going 
to  go  in  there  and  clinch  the  election  vic- 
tory" and  he  "really  wants  to  be  part  of  it" 
and  "we're  going  to  push  it  across  the  top" 
and  "prospects  are  good  everywhere,  partic- 
ularly for  taking  over  the  Senate."  So  elec- 
tion day  came.  Things  didn't  go  so  well.  Offi- 
cial and  background  statements  then  came 
out  declaring  that  the  President  had  gone 
Into  the  campaign  In  October  because  Re- 
publican prospects  had  been  very  bad  and 
he  had  to  get  In  and  save  the  Republicans 
from  a  damaging  defeat.  Indeed,  we  were  told, 
that  is  what  he  managed  to  do.  Where  they 
might  have  lost  fifteen  seats  In  the  House 
they  only  lost  nine;  where  they  would  have 
lost  a  number  of  seats  In  the  Senate  they 
only  lost  two;  and  so  forth.  Both  versions 
can't  be  true. 

Since  the  election  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  questioning  on  pragmatic  grounds  of 
the  Nixon  Administration's  current  rationale, 
but  I  dont  think  there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced effort  to  go  back  and  pin  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  w«ai  with  the  statements  of  Octo- 
ber as  against  the  statements  of  November, 
not  just  to  say,  "Mr.  Nixon,  you  are  a  bad  fel- 
low, you  misled  us,"  but  to  say  to  ourselves. 
"What's  going  on  here?  What's  happening 
when  the  President  can  say  one  thing  in 
October  and  another  thing  in  November  and 
get  equal  coverage  for  both?"  Instead  of  doing 
that  we  print  todays  official  statement  and 
then  tomorrow's  and  then  the  next  day^  ami 
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then  the  next  day's.  And  it  often  comes  out 
a  Jumbled  mees. 

In  science  coverage,  a  flrst-clasa  rej>orter 
like  Walter  Sullivan  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  allowed  a  good  detil  of  leeway  to  use  his 
own  knowledge,  to  come  to  conclusion  of  his 
own,  to  say  what  he  thinks  is  Important  and 
not  imp>ortant  in  that  field.  That  la  also  true 
in  the  arts.  When  CUve  Bamee  was  appointed 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York  Times  he  was 
a  dance  critic;  he  was  not  long  experienced 
In  drama  criticism  although,  as  he  quickly 
demonstrated,  he  knew  a  good  deal  about 
that  field.  But  the  day  he  was  appKflnted  he 
was  allowed  Infinitely  greater  leeway  to  use 
his  intelligence  and  come  to  esthetic  and  in- 
tellectual Judgments  on  dnuna  questions 
than  any  political  reporter  in  the  United 
States  would  be  In  a  news  column — no  mat- 
ter if  that  political  reporter  had  been  deeply 
Involved  for  twenty  years  In  politics  and  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  academic  background, 
the  greater  integrity,  and  the  deepest  Intel- 
lectual penetration.  The  political  reporter 
would  not  be  allowed  the  kind  of  leeway  that 
any  critic  of  the  arts  is  allowed. 

So  there  are  certain  areas  in  which  Jour- 
nalists are  allowed  considerable  leeway.  But 
by  and  large  we  rely  very  heavily  on  the  offi- 
cial source,  and  this  really  is  what  we  talk 
about  when  we  come  down  to  the  question 
of  objectivity. 

If  that  continues  far  into  the  future  what 
will  :t  mean?  I  think  it  will  mean  disaster. 
In  the  first  place — and  I  have  lesu-ned  this 
lesson  bitterly — institutions  always  serve 
their  own  Interests.  To  the  extent  that  you 
are  reliant  upon  institutional  sources  for 
news  you  are  reliant  upon  a  self-serving 
source  which  in  every  case  will  attempt  to 
put  the  best  face  on  the  news,  to  Interpret 
Information  for  you  in  the  light  of  Its  own 
Interests.  That  is  obviously  not  something 
to  be  criticized:  only  the  degree  to  which  an 
Institution  would  distort  the  news  to  serve 
Its  own  Interests  is  really  to  be  criticized. 
You  always  attempt  to  put  the  best  face  on 
your  behavior.  It  is  only  when  you  tell  an 
outright,  flat,  provable,  damaging  lie  that  you 
really  transgress  moral  bounds.  So  this  Is 
a  truism — a  fact  of  life — that  reporters  have 
to  understand  if  they  are  relying  upon  in- 
stitutions: they  are  relying  upon  a  self-serv- 
ing interest. 

Secondly,  institutions  today,  more  than  at 
any  time  :n  my  lifetime,  are  under  chal- 
lenge precisely  because  they  are  Irrelevant 
in  many  ways  and  are  "out  of  touch."  Life 
has  changed,  taken  the  ground  out  from  un- 
der them  We  see  this  In  the  universities, 
in  the  churches.  In  political  Institutions. 
These  institutions  have  stood  still  while  the 
world  has  moved  out  from  under  them. 
Therefore  you  are  going  not  only  to  a  self- 
serving  source  for  news  but  to  a  source  that 
simp'.y  may  not  know  what  it's  talking  about. 
Anybody  who  has  been  roaming  the  country 
as  a  reporter  in  the  last  few  years  can  cite 
examples  of  having  gone  to  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable institution,  to  a  highly  official 
source,  and  taken  a  statement  that  seems 
to  have  absolute  surface  validity,  only  to  find 
that  as  events  unfolded  it  meant  nothing 
because  it  was  out  of  touch  with  reality. 

Another  point,  related  to  the  second  one. 
is  that  there  are  forces  and  currents  at  work 
in  the  world  which  are  not  institutional  yet 
are  profoundly  Important — which  affect  the 
way  every  p>erson  in  the  world  lives,  the  way 
we  will  live,  the  way  our  children  will  live, 
the  way  we  will  organize  ourselves.  I  ques- 
tion, for  Instance,  whether  three  currents 
that  are  easily  visible  In  this  country  are  In- 
stitutional in  nature:  the  attempt  among 
young  people  to  find  new  ways  of  living:  the 
dissatisfaction  amon«  black  people;  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  women.  As  Is  always  the 
case,  institutions  are  scrambling  to  get  in 
touch  and  to  take  advantage  of  these  move- 
ments. But  If  you  restrict  yourself  to  institu- 
tional sources  you  are  going  to  miss  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  most  Important. 


This  can  be  seen  In  the  debate  In  Wash- 
ington over  the  protectionist  trade  measure 
known  as  the  ■Mills  Bill."  You  may  find  the 
back^ound  in  economic  Journals  and  In 
smaller  magazines,  but  very  little  wUl  be 
printed  In  the  daily  preea  about  the  fact 
that  over  a  long  period  we  have  shifted 
from  an  Industrial  economy  to  a  post-indus- 
trial economy.  Production  of  services  now 
la  more  important  than  the  production  of 
goods.  By  1980  production  of  services  will 
totally  dominate  our  economy.  You  can  ex- 
port services  through  the  international  cor- 
poration, which  Is  a  proposition  quite  apart 
from  trade  restrictions:  you  can  export  serv- 
ices through  foreign  aid,  which  is  government 
policy;  but  that  is  about  the  limit  of  it.  What 
you  export,  by  and  large,  are  goods. 

"LET  A   HUNDRED  FLOWISS  BLOOM"   IS  THS 
ONLY    ANSWER 

Now,  If  the  Amerloan  economy,  out  of  a 
whole  complex  of  forces  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  institutional  action.  Is  shifting  from 
production  of  goods  to  production  of  serv- 
ices, then  at  some  point — perhaps  already — 
exfxjrta  become  far  less  Important  than  in  the 
past.  And  If  exports  are  less  Important  then 
the  question  of  foreign  countries'  retaliat- 
ing against  our  exports  is  less  important.  It 
is  this  kind  of  movement  that  I  think  Is  a 
great  force  behind  the  trade  bill.  But  it  is 
this  kind  of  thing  on  which  we  have  too  little 
reporting.  If  a  reporter  goes  to  cover  the 
Mills  Bill  and  all  he  knows  Is  what  Wilbur 
Mills  or  some  trade  association  or  a  White 
House  official  tells  him.  then  how  can  he 
help  his  readers  understand  what  really  Is  in 
the  national  Interest? 

The  same  thing  Is  true  on  military  policy. 
It  Is  an  article  of  faith  among  liberals  that 
we  are  being  taken  over  by  the  military,  that 
Influences  are  running  the  Government.  But 
that  was  really  happening  back  In  the  Fifties 
when  nor.e  of  us  realized  It  and  nobody  wrote 
anything  about  it.  Today  the  trend  is  more 
nearlv  the  other  way.  down,  by  almost  any 
measure^by  per  cent  of  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, by  absolute  expenditures,  by  numbers 
of  men  In  the  military,  by  commitments 
abroad,  by  civilian  oppos-ltlon.  By  almost  any 
measurement,  mUltari.sm  Is  on  the  defensive 
In  America, 

We  not  only  missed  the  trend,  and  we're 
not  only  missing  the  trend  nowadays,  but  we 
missed  the  turnaround  point,  In  the  sense  of 
its  being  a  turnaround  piolnt.  The  reason? 
We  come  back  inevitably  to  reliance  on  offi- 
cial sources  Instead  of  reliance  on  our  own 
brains,  our  own  Intelligence,  our  own  ability 
to  go  out  and  find  out  and  write  about  what 
is  happening  In  the  world. 

The  nature  of  the  world  we  are  coming 
into.  I  think,  is  clear.  We  are  entering  an  age 
not  of  reform,  because  reform  is  when  insti- 
tutions themselves  take  the  lead  and  change 
themselves  and  adapt  to  new  conditions:  and 
not  an  age  of  revolutlo:i  because  that  is  when 
revolutionaries  replace  one  Institution  with 
another — usually  worse  than  the  oi'e  we  had 
to  begin  with.  Instead,  we  are  entering  an 
age  of  transformation  It  is  rather  like  the 
process  that  takes  place  wlthi:i  our  own  bo- 
dies, af'er  so  many  years  our  bod;e.s  are  to- 
tally changed,  even  though  we  don't  realize 
it  The  famous  murderer  Nathan  Leopold, 
when  trying  to  ge:  a  Job  in  order  to  qualify 
for  release  from  prison,  made  the  f>oint  that 
there  was  not  a  single  cell  remaining  in  his 
bodv  of  the  young  man  who  killed  a  child 
in  Chicago  in  the  1920.S — that  all  the  cells  In 
his  body  were  different.  We  change — from 
childhood  into  middle  age  to  old  age — and 
the  process  of  regeneration  continues  with 
others  who  follow  I  think  It  Is  this  kind  of 
age  that  we  are  coming  Into. 

And  It  IS  proceeding  at  express-train  speed. 
That  is  the  thing  we  mu.st  grasp.  It  Is  hap- 
pening in  ways  that  aren't  seen,  aren't  under- 
stood, aren't  described  to  us,  because  it  Ls  not 
institutional.  Institutionally.  In  Congress  re- 
form   of    the    Enectoral    College    has    been 


blocked.  But  in  fact  for  many  years  now  our 
electoral  processes  have  been  changed  in  ways 
we  still  don't  fully  grasp,  by  television.  Last 
year  we  thought  that  political  spot  commer- 
cials were  going  to  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact, and  they  didn't.  What  does?  We  don't 
fully  know.  We  Just  know  that  our  electoral 
process  is  being  changed,  even  though  in- 
stitutional reform  of  it  has  everywhere  failed. 

Another  example:  almost  everywhere  that 
state  constitutional  reforms  go  on  the  ballot 
they  are  ultimately  defeated.  Nonetheless 
state  governments  are  being  changed.  Local 
governments  are  being  changed.  They  are 
being  changed  by  processes  that  we  don't 
understand,  by  demands  that  people  are 
making  upon  them  that  they  didn't  make  be- 
fore or  by  the  absence  of  demands  that  once 
were  made,  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  sources  of 
income,  of  problems,  and  so  forth.  'What  an 
impact  on  local  aruJ  state  government  the 
automobile  made!  That  was  fifty  years  ago 
or  more.  It  is  that  kind  of  thing,  more  than 
Institutional  acts,  that  describes  the  age. 

In  the  mld-Piftles,  particularly  In  the 
South,  we  thought  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  the  rise  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  were  going  to  be  of  enormous 
historical  consequence.  So  Indeed  they  were, 
but  paling  into  insignificance  by  the  his- 
torical consequences  of  something  that  many 
of  us  didn't  even  know  was  going  on,  which 
certainly  had  no  institutional  base — the 
enormous  migration,  one  of  the  great  mi- 
grations of  history,  of  the  black  people  out 
of  the  rural  areas  of  the  South  Into  the  cities. 
That  was  a  historical  movement  of  conse- 
quences that  we  yet  can  hardly  begin  to  see 
at  a  time  when  most  authorities  think  the 
civil  rights  movement  Is.  if  not  dead,  at 
least  merged  into  this  other  process  of  great- 
er importance. 

And  isnt  it  true  that  the  dehumanlzatlon 
of  life  by  advancing  technology,  which  we 
can  all  Identify,  is  producing  In  our  young 
people  the  profoundest  demands  for  re- 
turn to  human  principles  and  to  human  ways 
of  living?  The  Input  is  producing.  In  many 
ways,  the  opposite  result. 

How  can  the  news  media  cope  with  this 
age  of  transformation?  Certainly  not  by 
institutional  coverage — by  increasing  the 
number  of  reporters  In  the  Washington  bu- 
reau of  the  New  York  Times  and  spreading 
them  more  ■widely  over  governmental  insti- 
tutions, most  of  which.  If  not  moribund,  are 
at  least  by  now  centripetal  in  the  sen.";e  that 
they  serve  mainly  themselves.  Nor  can  we 
cope  with  the  age  of  transformation  by 
formiUa  writing  and  editing,  by  saying  there 
are  certsJn  and  only  ways  that  you  can 
communicate  with  people.  The  age  can't  be 
coped  -with  by  "brainstorming" — by  selection 
of  brilliant  editors  who  confer  with  them- 
selves twice  a  day  and  decide  what  ought 
to  be  In  the  newspaper  and  who  ought  to 
wTlte  it  and  where  It  can  best  be  fitted.  Nor 
can  it  be  covered  by  the  retarded  child  of 
brainstorming,  group  Journalism — flooding 
an  area  with  fifty  reporters — or  by  the  sort 
of  comprehensive  futility  which  has  been 
the  reliance  of  the  New  York  Times  so  often 
in  the  past:  the  vacuum  cleaner  concept  that 
everything  that  happens  must  be  reported. 

A  lot  of  people  say.  "You  know.  Adolph 
Ochs  was  the  great  publisher  of  alltlme." 
which  no  doubt  Is  true  in  the  United  States. 
".'Vnd  his  concept  was  comprehensiveness  and 
objectivity."  That  was  his  concept  for  his 
time,  taut  I  believe  his  concept  basically  was 
to  have  a  newspaper  that  served  his  time. 
.\nd  the  newspaper  that  served  his  time  is 
quite  different  from  the  newspaper  that  ■will 
serve  our  time. 

I  have  no  Institutional  formula  for  such 
a  newspaper.  Indeed,  the  essence  of  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  there  cannot  be  an  Insti- 
tutional or  a  professional  formula  that  will 
cope  with  It.  "Let  a  hundred  flowers  bloom" 
Is  the  only  recommendation  anyone  can 
make.  But  there  are  at  least  two  underlying 
things  that  we  must  do  to  serve  the  pur- 
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pose.  First,  we  must  get  the  best  people  to 
work  as  Journalists.  We  must  seek  out  those 
with  the  highest  intellectual  standards,  with 
the  highest  purpose,  and  above  all  the  best 
writers  we  can  get — good  writers  in  the 
broadest  literary  sense,  who  have  sensitivity 
to  what  happens  around  thenx,  who  under- 
stand how  the  specific  can  be  translated  Into 
the  general,  who  In  the  best  sense  are  the 
novelists  of  their  time.  The  novel,  the  good 
novel,  has  always  been  the  best  Journalism. 

The  other  thing  we  must  do  Is,  having  got 
all  those  good  writers,  we  must  create  the 
kind  of  conditions  in  which  they  can  do 
their  best  work.  We  can't  do  that  by  Impos- 
ing formula  writing,  by  imposing  group 
Journalism.  We  are  talking  about  artists. 
This  Is  the  only  way  that  we  can  cope  with 
an  age  of  transformation,  to  really  begin  'to 
serve  our  great  purpose  In  life. 

Just  as  dehumanizing  produces — and  'wlU 
produce — ever  growing  demands  for  a  hu- 
mane life  and  for  humane  dealings  ■with 
one  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  are 
more  and  more  bombarded  'with  visual  and 
auditory  Images,  there  will  be  an  irresistible 
demand  for  the  word  and  for  the  meaning 
the  word  can  convey.  For  the  long  future  of 
Journalism,  that  is  our  challenge. 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG.  JR. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
memorial  service  for  Whitney  M.  Young, 
Jr..  conducted  at  the  Riverside  Church 
in  New  York  City  on  March  16,  1971,  was 
for  me  a  deeply  moving  experience.  Quiet 
words  of  profound  respect  for  this  great 
man  were  spoken  from  the  heart,  but 
they  were  addressed  to  the  heart  and  the 
conscience  of  all  of  us  who  were  there 
and,  I  believe,  to  all  the  people  of 
America. 

Recently,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Harold  R.  Sims,  acting  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  receive  the  texts  of  the 
eulogies  delivered  by  three  gentlemen 
whose  participation  in  such  a  service  had 
been  expressly  requested  by  Whitney 
Young  some  time  before  his  death:  Dr. 
Benjamin  E.  Mays,  of  Morehouse  College, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dr.  Howard  Thurman,  of 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology; 
and  Dr.  Peter  H.  Samson,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  Community  Church,  Unitarian. 

The  statements  of  these  gentlemen  are 
more  a  challenge  to  the  present  than  a 
remembrsuice  of  the  past.  In  the  words 
of  I>r.  Thurman: 

There  was  with  him  an  ever  present  sense 
of  urgency.  His  aim  always  was  to  act  so  effec- 
tively In  the  present  as  to  determine  the  past 
as  a  goodly  heritage  and  to  shape  the  future 
as  a  fulfillment  of  our  dreams  and  hopes. 

Again,  in  the  exhortation  of  Dr.  Sam- 
son: 

Let  this,  then,  be  his  memorial:  that  a 
host  of  men  and  women  and  children.  In- 
clusively human  In  their  larger  loyalty,  shall 
in  their  hearts  and  acts  live  true  to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  human  equality  whose  Insignia 
he  wore  and  whose  discipline  he  lived. 

To  Dr.  Mays,  we  should  be  indebted 
for  bringing  words  of  truth  about  the  life 
of  Whitney  Yoimg: 

Whitney  Young  was  a  committed  man. 
And  this  commitment  was  to  the  people  but 
primarily  to  the  black  man  who  was  and  is 
among  the  most  poorly  housed  and  who  for 
the  most  part  sits  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic world. 

He  told  the  people  the  truth.  He  told  busi- 
ness and  government  what  the  facts  were  and 
challenged  them  In  a  big  way  to  live  up  to 


their  responsibilities  in  improving  the  life  of 
all  the  people. 

Truly,  as  Dr.  Mays  concluded,  Whitney 
Young  "did  so  much  in  so  few  years."  It 
remains  for  us  to  build  upon  those  ac- 
complishments, to  make  America  truly  a 
land  full  of  human  freedom  and  genuine 
equal  opportunity.  This  must  be  our 
pledge  to  the  memory  and  the  hopes  of 
this  great  leader  and  servant  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  eulogies  delivered  by  Dr. 
Mays,  Dr.  Thurman,  and  Dr.  Samson  at 
the  memorial  service  for  Whitney  Young, 
Jr.,  be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eulogy  of  WnrrNEY  Young,  Jr. 
(By  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays) 
Every  man  who  has  sympathy  and  em- 
pathy lor  the  man  farthest  down,  who  be- 
lieves that  every  stomach  should  be  ade- 
quately fed,  every  body  well  clothed,  each 
family  decently  housed  and  every  mind  am- 
ply trained;  whose  philosophy  is  that  no 
man  should  be  denied  because  his  skin  Is 
black  and  none  favored  because  his  eyes  are 
blue;  and  who  believes  that  it  is  possible  for 
peoples  of  different  races  and  cultures  to  live 
together  In  harmony  and  mutual  respect 
mtist  choose  the  profession  In  which  he  will 
work,  the  battle  ground  on  which  he  will 
fight  and  the  method  he  will  use, 

Whitney  Young  had  the  mind,  the  integ- 
rity and  the  will  to  succeed  in  many  pro- 
fessions: law,  medicine,  engineering  and 
religion.  But  he  chose  social  work,  believing 
that  there  he  could  serve  his  country  and 
black  people  best.  His  arena  of  battle  was 
among  the  people  whose  needs  are  greatest. 
His  method  of  attack  was  direct  commu- 
nity Involvement  of  educators.  Industrialists, 
the  middle  class,  government  and  the  poor  In 
an  effort  to  abolish  poverty,  provide  better 
housing  for  the  poor,  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed, decent  wages  for  the  underpaid  and 
better  education  for  the  Illiterate. 

There  was  no  generation  gap  between 
Whitney  Young  and  myself.  We  shared  a 
common  philosophy  and  spoke  a  common 
language  on  what  the  United  States  needs 
to  do  to  make  It  possible  for  every  American 
to  achieve  a  life  of  dignity  and  respect.  I 
came  to  know  Whitney  Young  well  In  1954 
when  he  became  Dean  of  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Work.  His  office  was 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  mine.  Though 
both  of  us  were  extremely  busy,  we  fre- 
quently exchanged  views  on  what  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  black  man  In 
this  country  and  what  we  could  do  to  bring 
whites  and  blacks  closer  together  In  an  ef- 
fort to  heal  the  wound  resulting  from  three 
and  one-half  centuries  of  slavery,  segrega- 
tion and  alienation.  Though  not  obvious  on 
the  surface,  It  soon  da'wned  upon  me  that 
Whitney  Young  was  a  committed  man.  And 
this  commitment  was  to  the  people  but  pri- 
marily to  the  black  man  who  was  and  is 
among  the  most  poorly  housed  and  who  for 
the  most  part  sits  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic world.  When  we  talked  about  the  offer 
to  Head  the  National  Urban  League  I  sensed 
that  It  was  not  the  higher  salary  which  the 
Urban  League  offered  that  attracted  him 
most  but  he  saw  In  the  Urban  League  posi- 
tion an  opportunity  to  do  something  In  a 
big  way  to  provide  Jobs  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  who  had  no  work  and  to 
help  other  thousands  to  advance  on  the  Job 
and  to  get  business  and  government  more 
deeply  Involved  In  programs  designed  to  lift 
America's  poor  to  a  place  of  decency  and  re- 
spectability. 
In  his  speeches  and  writings,  there  was 


no  pleading  and  beggings.  He  told  the  people 
the  truth.  He  told  business  and  government 
what  the  facts  were  and  challenged  them  in 
a  big  way  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities 
in  improving  the  life  of  all  the  people.  Whit- 
ney Young  believed  that  blacks  and  whites 
cannot  elude  each  other  and  that  we  must 
live  together  and  work  together.  Thla 
philosophy  was  most  beautifully  phrased  by 
Whitney  Yoxmg  himself  when  he  said  not 
long  ago:  "If  we  must  polarize  in  this  cotm- 
try,  let  us  not  pmlarlze  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  religion  or  economic  status,  but  let  us 
polarize  on  the  basis  of  decent  people  versus 
Indecent  people — between  those  who  are 
good  and  those  who  are  bad."  I  wotUd  call 
his  method  "effective  non-violence."  If  one's 
life  is  to  be  Judged  more  by  results  than 
by  rhetoric,  Whitney  Young's  life  was  most 
rewarding.  Not  as  rewarding  as  'Whitney 
would  have  it,  for  a  man  possessed  with  a 
dream  and  driven  on  by  a  sense  of  mission 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  results,  however 
commendable  they  may  be. 

If  it  Is  true  that  among  the  truly  great 
men  of  history  are  to  be  found  those  who 
had  great  compassion  for  "the  least  of  these" 
and  If  It  Is  true  that  immortality  Is  guar- 
anteed to  those  who  respond  helpfully, 
sympathetically  and  understandingly  to 
human  need,  then  Whitney  Young  qualifies. 
He  did  so  much  In  so  few  years. 

Several  decades  ago,  I  picked  up  a  dirty 
page  from  a  newspaper  and  fotmd  these 
Bmonymous  words  which  are  applicable  to 
Whitney  Young.  This  man  allowed  no  sand 
to  burn  under  his  feet.  He  did  his  work  as 
If  called  Into  the  world  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  man  farthest  down.  The  title 
of  the  poem  is  "God's  Mlnutf,"  and  with  It 
I  close: 

God's  MiNtrrr 

I  have  only  Just  a  minute 
Only  sixty  seconds  In  It 
Forced  upon  me. 
Can't  refuse  It, 
Dldnt  seek  it. 
Didn't  choose  It 
But  it's  up  to  me  to  use  It. 
I  must  suffer  if  I  lose  It 
Give  account  If  I  abuse  It 
Just  a  tiny  Uttle  minute 
But  eternity  Is  In  it. 
That  was  Whitney  Young. 

Whitney   Young:    E^DLOGY  Dexjvered   at 

RrvEBsmK  Chubch,   March   16,    1971 

(By  Dr.  Howard  Thurcoan) 

The  time  and  the  place  of  man's  life  on 
earth  Is  the  time  and  place  of  his  body,  but 
the  meaning,  significance  of  hla  life  Is  as  far- 
reaching  and  redemptive  as  his  gifts,  his  ded- 
ication, his  response  to  the  demands  of  his 
times,  the  total  commitment  of  his  powers 
can  make  It. 

Whitney  Young  is  dead.  This  Is  his  fact 
and  our  reality.  To  those  who  were  a  part 
of  him  by  ties  of  blood  and  Intimacy  we 
hesitate  to  profane  your  sorrow  •with  our 
sp>oken  words.  Out  of  our  own  sorrow, 
though  detached,  we  share  with  you  the 
agony  of  your  grief,  the  anguish  of  your  heart 
finds  echo  in  our  own.  We  cannot  enter  Into 
all  you  feel  nor  bear  with  you  the  burden 
of  your  pain.  But  from  within  the  privacy 
of  our  own  spirits  we  give  the  strength  of 
our  caring,  the  warmth  of  those  who  seek 
to  understand  the  silent  storm-swept  bar- 
renness of  90  great  a  loss.  And  we  do  this, 
ee<;h  of  us.  in  quiet  ways  that  on  your  lone- 
ly path  you  may  not  walk  alone. 

It  Is  my  assignment  to  speak  of  the  pres- 
ent as  the  living  experience  of  a  living  man, 
Whitney.  Obviously,  this  cannot  be  done. 
But  what  we  may  do  Is  to  feel  somewhat  of 
the  texture  of  the  fabric  of  this  gifted  man. 
TV}  him  the  present  was  the  point  at  which 
the  past  and  the  future  meet.  But  It  was 
this!  He  saw  more  clearly  than  many  others 
that  the  present  was  always  becoming  the 
past   and  the  future  was  always  becoming 
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the  present.  Hence  there  was  with  him  an 
ever  present  sense  of  urgency.  His  aln  al- 
ways was  to  act  so  effectively  In  the  present 
as  to  determine  the  past  as  a  goodly  heritage 
and  to  shape  the  future  as  a  fulfillment  of 
our  dreams  and  hopes. 

What  of  the  present?  It  Is  at  least  a  time 
of  paradox  and  dilemma.  The  Paradox: 
American  lUe  Is  largely  controlled  and 
dominated  by  white  society.  Within  that  so- 
ciety there  Is  a  minority  who  have  In  their 
hands  the  power  of  veto  and  certification  over 
the  economic  and  In  some  ways  the  social 
life  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  pt^ulatlon 
both  black  and  white;  while  at  the  same 
time  this  vast  majority  la  poor  and  depend- 
ent, ours  Is  an  affluent  society  In  the  midst  of 
of  which  are  to  be  foimd  vast  numbers  who 
may  be  designated  as  among  the  Wretched  of 
the  earth.  That  such  contrasts  persist  as  a 
commonplace  In  our  land  Is  the  essence  of  a 
most  cruel  paradox. 

Whitney  Young  understood  this  as  few 
men  in  our  time.  His  commitment  was  two- 
fold— one.  to  the  overwhelming  task  of  feel- 
ing his  way  into  the  grain  In  the  wood  of 
the  dominant  white  man  and  to  rationalize 
the  Insight  Into  a  technique  of  understand- 
ing and  negotiation.  This  xmderstandlng 
made  him  aware  of  the  areas  of  vulnerabil- 
ity In  which  a  social  conscience  could  be 
aroused  and  evoked.  While  the  negotUtlon 
would  be  from  within  a  common  framework 
of  enlightened  self-interest. 

Whitney  Young  knew  that  It  did  not  mat- 
ter how  far  ahead  of  himself  a  turtle  put 
his  two  front  feet,  he  coiild  not  move  his 
body  until  he  brought  up  his  hind  legs. 
Hence  there  brooded  over  all  the  fuU  ranged 
scope  of  his  negotiations,  strategies  and 
plans,  this  Insistence  Uke  the  spirit  of  the 

hive  over  the  apiary — Bring  up   the  rear 

Bring  up  the  rear. 

The  second  aspect  of  Whitney's  commit- 
ment was  to  the  masses  of  the  poor  both 
black  and  white,  but  with  a  major  concern 
for  the  black  poor.  It  was  his  insight  that 
the  black  poor  are  not  only  poor  but  also 
that  they  live  in  an  Intimate  climate  of 
poverty.  The  climate  of  povertv  Is  an  inner 
atmosphere  of  the  spirit,  it  dries  up  the 
springs  of  self-esteem  and  often  renders  Im- 
potent confidence  m  the  meaning  and  the 
significance  of  the  private  life. 

He  identified  with  the  pUgbt  of  the  poor 
and  In  ao  doliig  placed  his  profesBlonal 
skills  and  the  resources  of  the  Urban  League 
at  the  dlspooal  of  their  predicament.  Any 
examination  of  the  record  of  the  crgmnlat- 
tlon  would  Indicate  this  clearly.  But  he  did 
more  than  this.  He  Identified  with  the  poor 
man  himself.  It  was  this  latter  Identification 
that  made  heavy  his  days  and  placed  at  the 
center  of  his  spirit  an  unrelieved  frustm- 
tlon.  Thus  he  could  empathize  with  the 
fear,  the  de^jalr,  the  angw  and  the  stark 
ache  of  those  who  had  no  wlndbrake  of  eco- 
nomic security  behind  which  they  could  ^^^t 
refuge  and  give  to  their  famlUee  some  meas- 
xm  at  Immunity  against  the  Impersonal  eco- 
nomic forces  surroixndlng  their  lives.  He 
worked  within  the  paradox  in  the  direction 
of  effective  solution,  seeking  to  create  ways 
by  which  the  poor  would  be  brovight  Into  di- 
rect contact  with  the  resources  of  the  rich, 
thereby  creating  a  community  of  common 
sharing,  mutual  dependence  and  effective 
economic  participation.  He  was  a  bridge  be- 
tween; he  was  not  a  beggar.  InstlncUvely  he 
seems  to  have  known  how  hard  It  is  for  one 
man  to  foiglve  another  man  because  he  Is 
able  to  help  him.  Thus  his  creative  genius 
expressed  Itself  In  recognizing  the  heedthy 
self  re^>ect  that  seemed  to  the  man  who  was 
able  to  exchange  a  skill  in  the  open  market 
for  goods,  services  and  security.  60  tha 
Paradox. 

I  allow  myself  only  a  sumnmrlzlng  com- 
ment on  one  of  the  central  dilemmas  of  the 
iweaent.  Whitney  recognlaed  the  new  sense 
of  IdenUty  in  the  black  community  growing 


out  of  the  will  to  separateneas  In  contrast 
with  the  will  to  community  with  the  larger 
white  society.  He  saw  clearly  that  a  man 
must  be  at  home  somewhere  before  he  can  be 
at  home  everywhere.  He  was  a  black  man 
Identified  In  his  roots  with  Ills  own  people. 
It  was  his  understanding  that  In  the  per- 
spective of  history  the  will  to  separate  and 
the  will  to  segregate  often  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other,  "merefore, 
between  blacks  and  whites  in  America  there 
muat  always  be  a  swinging  door  which  no 
man  and  no  circumstance  must  be  allowed 
to  shut.  To  Whitney,  ours  Is  a  common  dee- 
tiny;  therefore  he  put  the  weight  of  his  mind, 
the  gift  of  his  Imagination  and  the  magic 
of  humor  on  the  side  of  a  concept  of  so- 
ciety big  enough  to  provide  for  the  widest 
divergencies  to  nourish  each  other  In  a 
creative  continuum  of  fulfillment  which  to 
him  was  the  genius  of  the  Democratic 
Dogma.  Thus  we  celebrate  his  life  and  thank 
God  for  the  gift  that  permitted  him  to  com- 
panion our  days. 

Memorial  SERv^cE  for  WnrrNEY  Moowc 
Young,  Jr. 

(By  Peter  H.  Samsom) 
Years  ago  Alfred  Noyes  wrote  some  lines 
about  the  pioneer  astronomer  Copernicus, 
and  I  hope  it  would  not  unduly  embarrass 
Whitney  Young  to  say  that  they  apply  as 
well  to  him. 

"I   caught   the   fire   from   those   who    went 
before. 

Bearers  of  the  torch  who  could  not  see 

The  goal  to  which  they  strained.  I  caught 
their  fire. 

And  carried  It  only  a  little  way  beyond; 

But  there  are  those  that  wait  for  It,  I  know. 

Those  who  will  carry  it  on  to  victory. 

I  dare  not  fall  them. 

Looking  back,  I  see 

Those  others — fallen,  with  their  arms  out- 
stretched. 

Dead,  pointing  to  the  future." 
Another  pioneer  has  fallen,  his  life  In- 
complete, cut  off  In  midstream;  his  arm 
outstretched,  pointing  to  the  future.  The 
whole  thrust  of  Whitney  Young's  life  was 
toward  the  future.  This  was  the  humanistic 
kind  of  Immortality  In  which  he  beUeved 
as  religiously  as  others  believe  In  a  life  to 
come  In  another  world. 

Now  we  are  keepers  of  his  Immortality, 
with  all  men  and  women  and  children  every- 
where whose  faith  In  the  future  he  put  Into 
action.  We  now  are  bearers  of  the  torch  he 
had  to  lay  down  so  early. 

Whitney  Young  was  nothing.  If  not  a  real- 
ist. He  was  warmed  by  the  fire  of  an  Ideal 
hope,  but  steadied  by  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
what  we  was  up  against.  He  knew  that  the 
conditions  he  sought  to  change  had  been 
very  long  in  the  making,  and  are  strong  In 
their  founding.  He  knew  that  the  wrongs  of 
our  society  could  never  be  righted  by  the 
further  wrong  of  human  violence,  and 
would  certainly  not  be  blown  away  by  the 
hot  air  of  rhetoric. 

But  his  realism  about  the  future  gave 
him  no  excuse  for  taking  it  easy,  or  relaxing 
his  pressure  upon  the  major  infiuences  of 
our  society.  He  often  said  "There  are  always 
ways  not  to  do  what  you  don't  want  to 
do.  ...  A  nation  that  can  send  men  to 
walk  on  the  moon  can  eliminate  its 
ghettos,  if  It  wants  to"— and  he  tried  to 
make  us  want  to  enough. 

He  knew  that  social  change  is  a  man-sized 
Job,  a  community-sized  Job,  a  nation-sized 
Job— a  Job  for  the  long  haul,  demanding  the 
support  of  every  segment  of  us:  of  those 
holding  economic  power  and  with  it  the 
leverage  to  make  a  real  difference,  and  of 
those  whose  self-identity  and  economic 
strength  he  saw  as  indispensable  if  they  are 
fully  to  participate  In  the  larger  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 
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Whitney  wasn't  much  for  labels,  and  he 
cared  even  less  for  the  lazy,  rigid  mind  that 
underlies  them.  "Nobody  who's  working  for 
black  people  is  a  moderate:  we're  all  militants 
in  different  ways",  he  used  to  say.  "I  can't 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  dogmatic  position 
that  says  'I  won't  make  any  compromises' 
because  I'm  dealing  with  the  real  world." 

Naturally  he  was  often  misunderstood — 
by  the  Left  as  too  docile,  by  the  Right  as 
too  militant.  But  he  went  quietly  and 
steadily  about  his  unromantlc  task  of  open- 
ing doors  between  people  In  the  great  house 
of  mankind,  creating  Jobs  and  opportunities 
for  training,  helping  the  estranged  and  the 
embittered  to  talk  to  each  other  and  to 
begin  to  work  together. 

With  his  compassionate  heart  and  In- 
novative mind,  he  too  had  a  dream  His 
dream  was  the  open  society,  based  on  mutual 
respect,  beyond  racism  of  whatever  color 
racism  in  whatever  polite  or  raucous  form' 
He  warned  again  and  again  that  what  can 
fatally  wreck  the  hope  of  that  open  society  is 
for  people  to  separate  from  each  other  and 
cluster  In  fear  or  self-righteousness  around 
the  opposing  poles  of  their  lesser  loyalties  or 
to  fiy  into  social  tantrums  for  the  sake"  of 
whatever  cause— which  then  must  wait  the 
longer  for  reallzaUon. 

For  this  he  will  Uve  In  that  part  of  our 
hearts  where  somehow  we  must  find  the 
courage  to  press  on  without  him:  for  the 
truth  that  he  began  to  make  real,  that  the 
people  of  this  land— yes.  of  the  wortd— can 
and  will  yet  Join  their  minds  and  hearts  and 
hands  with  each  other,  uniting  and  not  frag- 
menting their  divinely  human  talents  and 
energies  in  the  common  human  cause  that  Is 
larger  than  any  one  of  them. 

Separation  was  the  evil  he  strove  In  all  his 
ways  to  overcome— separation  between  white 
and  black  and  brown.  Separation  was  the 
wrong  he  believed  we  shall  overcome,  separa- 
tion and  the  uncaring  and  cruelty  between 
people  that  flow  from  it.  Peacefully,  persist- 
ently, he  prodded  us  and  the  corporations 
and  the  government  toward  the  better  way 
of  building  bridges  between  people  who  to- 
gether with  each  other  and  with  the  rich  re- 
sources of  this  gifted  land,  must  tackle  the 
enormous  problems  that  none  of  us  can  hope 
to  meet  alone,  let  alone  solve. 

And  now  his  valiant  striving  U  over  But 
his  life  and  his  labor  will  fall  short  of  their 
full  meaning  unless  we  who  knew  and  loved 
him  uphold  the  alms  that  made  his  life 
strong  and  sure.  He  has  fallen,  but  his  out- 
stretched arm  points  toward  the  future  Let 
this.  then,  be  his  memorial:  that  a  host  of 
men  and  women  and  chUdren.  inclusively 
human  in  their  larger  loyalty,  shall  In  their 
hearts  and  acts  live  true  to  the  common 
cause  of  human  equality  whose  Insignia  he 
wore  and  whose  discipline  he  lived.  "Equal"- 
this  was  his  sign,  the  symbol  of  his  hope- 
Because  he  once  was  vital  and  Is  gone 
We  who  honor  him  are  conservators 
Of  wealth  too  precious  to  be  lightly  sped  to 

earth. 
While  we  care,  something  of  him  persists 

Let  his  voice  speak  to  us  through  the 
words  of  his  own  people,  echoing  down  from 
another  time  and  another  condition  of  life— 
but  the  words  now  carrying  a  new  and  hu- 
manized meaning:  the  bettering  of  this  life 
on  earth  with  equality  for  all  the  sons  of 
man  in  this  world.  Hear  the  old  word":  -thev 
could  be  his:  "  ' 

"Oh  walk  together,  children. 
Walk  together,  children. 
Don't  you  get  weary— 

There's  a  ereat  Camn  Meeting  In  the  Prom- 
Ised  Land." 
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TAX  BREAK  CRITICISMS 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  the  pro- 
posed Nixon  administration  tax  break 


has  met  with  serious  criticism  from  noted 
law  authorities.  This  criticism  has  led  to 
considerable  uncertainty  among  the  busi- 
ness community  as  to  whether  the 
regulation  will  be  invalidated  by  the 
courts. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  outstanding  report  on 
the  depreciation  issue  which  appeared  In 
the  London  Economist  of  May  8,  1971. 
As  that  report  concludes: 

The  use  of  an  administrative  measure  to 
replace  one  abolished  by  Congress  mtroduces 
poUtlcal  and  legal  conflict  and  thus  heightens 
the  uncertainty. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  proper 
means  of  stimulating  the  economy  is 
through  reinstatement  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  at  a  level  10  percent.  Such  a 
tax  credit  would  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  by  an  unlawful  excess 
of  executive  authority  and  would  be 
absolutely  free  from  doubt  as  to  its 
validity.  In  this  regard  I  submit  for  the 
Record  two  respected  business  tax  re- 
ports which  indicate  the  serious  extent 
of  the  uncertainty  created  by  the  de- 
preciation proposals.  Such  uncertainty 
can  only  be  ended  by  enactment  of  an 
investment  tax  credit  and  repeal  of  the 
Treasury  regulations  in  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  article  from  the  London  Econ- 
omist and  the  two  tax  reports  in  question 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Matter  of  Deprzciation 

Washington,  DC— For  three  days  this 
week,  the  Treasury  sat  as  Judge  and  Jury 
over  a  Uttle  matter  of  $37  billion  which  the 
Administration  proposes  to  allow  Industry  In 
the  form  of  more  generous  depredation  al- 
lowances when  paying  taxes.  The  very  phrase 
"depreciation  allowances"  Is  an  Immediate 
switch-off  phrase:  it  reeks  of  technicalities 
beyond  the  wit  of  laymen  and  of  most  Con- 
gressmen—a  subject  surely  fit  only  for  law- 
yers and  accountants.  In  announcing  the 
change  on  January  11th  President  Nixon 
emphasized  its  'highly  technical"  nature  and 
sought  to  pass  it  off  as  a  mere  administrative 
reform.  To  buttress  the  argiunent  that  the 
reform  did  not  require  legislation.  Treasury 
officials  stated  that  It  was  not  a  tax  cut, 
merely  a  matter  of  timing. 

Companies  were  to  be  allowed  to  depred- 
ate their  assets  for  tax  purposes  over  a  period 
shorter  (or  longer)  by  as  much  as  20  per 
cent  than  is  laid  down  in  the  guidelines  In- 
stituted In  1962.  Since  the  total  allow- 
ance would  remain  the  same.  It  was 
argued,  the  Treasury  would  not  be  handing 
out  any  more  money.  This  line  of  reasoning 
incorporated  a  semantic  confusion.  It  Is  true 
that  a  company  making  an  Investment  of  81 
million  would  still  write  off  (1  million,  but 
m  eight  years  rather  than  ten.  Yet  In  fact 
companies  make  Investments  year  by  year — 
and  under  accelerated  defweclatlon  the 
Treasury  collects  less  revenue  year  by  year 
than  It  would  otherwise  do.  'fh©  Treasury 
estimates  the  loss  at  $2.7  billion  In  the  1972 
fiscal  year,  starting  on  July  1st.  with  a  total 
of  $37  billion  for  the  decade. 

There,  thanks  to  the  abetruseness  of  the 
subject,  the  matter  would  have  lain;  %  large 
ta.x  change  presented  as  a  small  administra- 
tive measure.  But  this  would  be  to  reckon 
without  the  groups  of  Administration 
watchers  that  have  grown  up  In  the  wake 
of  Mr.  Flalph  Nader's  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  the  well-informed  citizen  In  a  dem- 
ocratic state   Lawj-ers  In  Mr,  Nader's  public 


Interest  research  group  thought  that  the 
AdmlnlstraUon  was  probably  exceeding  the 
constitutional  power  which  gave  to  Congress 
the  right  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes"  and 
that,  at  the  very  least.  It  was  taking  a  majcw 
decision  without  suffident  public  debate. 

So  they  threatened  to  challenge  the  legal- 
ity of  the  changes  on  the  groim.d  that  pub- 
lic hearings  had  not  been  held.  The  Treasury 
then  agreed  to  hold  hearings,  even  claiming 
that  these  had  been  planned  all  along.  Mr. 
John  Gardner's  movement  for  more  rational 
government.  Common  Cause,  diverted  some 
of  its  energies  to  this  esoteric  battle.  And 
the  Taxation  with  Representation  lobby, 
which  tries  to  bring  the  general  public  Into 
the  debate  about  tax  changes  which  Is  usu- 
ally conducted  solely  by  powerful  pressure 
groups,  weighed  In  by  distributing  state- 
ments by  both  sides.  Other  groups  have  been 
agitating  against  what  they  see  as  a  diver- 
sion to  corporate  pockets  of  monev  that 
would  be  better  used  to  alleviate  social  Ills. 

The  hearings  centered  on  two  groups  of  is- 
sues :  whether  the  Treasury  'as  exceeding 
Its  administrative  prerogative  and  whether 
the  changes  made  sound  economics.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Edwin  Cohen,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  tax  policy  had  al- 
ready said  that  we  dont  anUclpate  changing 
our  mind.  As  a  very  practical  matter,  a  busi- 
nessman can  rely  on  this  going  Into  effect 
in  its  broad  outline. 

The  question  of  the  scope  of  adnalnlstrjtlve 
authority  was  hotted  up  by  Senator  Muskle 
the  day  before  the  hearings  began.  He  re- 
leased to  the  press  an  Internal  memorandimi 
that  a  top  Treasury  official,  Mr.  John  Nolan, 
had  submitted  to  the  White  House  before 
Christmas.  It  Judged  that  legislation  -.rould 
not  be  needed  to  reduce  the  life  of  assets 
by  20  per  cent  as  long  as  the  reserve  ratio  test 
(see  box)  was  retained.  The  current  proposals 
include  the  abolition  of  this  test.  Mr.  Nolan 
has  changed  his  mind  since  writing  that  pre- 
liminary memo  and  the  Treasury  now  argue - 
that  the  wording  of  the  tax  code  allows  it 
dlscreUon,  that  it  has  exercised  such  dis- 
cretion several  times  and  that  the  reserve 
ratio  test  has  not.  In  fact,  operated  since  It 
was  Introduced.  Some  support  for  the  Treas- 
ury's position  can  be  found  In  the  absence 
from  the  hearings  of  top  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  the  committees  most  con- 
cerned with  fiscal  policy  who  are  usually 
Jealous  In  guarding  their  prerogatives.  But 
once  the  hearings  are  over  the  opposition  may 
take  Its  challenge  to  court. 

The  economic  argviment  for  the  changes 
was  the  simple  one  that  higher  allowances 
for  depreciation  would  be  an  Incentive  to 
greater  investment  and  modernisation  of  fa- 
cilities and  that,  by  comparison  with  other 
countries.  American  allowances  were  paltry. 
The  latter  may  be  true,  but  the  relationship 
between  investment  allowances  and  Invest- 
ment Is  unproven.  As  the  chart  shows,  the 
decline  In  profits  last  year  was  offset  by  a 
handy  Increase  in  the  value  of  depreciation 
allowances  from  natural  causes  so  that  cash 
flow  and  dividends  were  kept  up.  If  com- 
panies are  going  to  pass  the  monev  on  to 
their  shareholders,  the  case  for  higher  rJi-x- 
ances  Is  weakened. 

Between  1963  and  1969  Investment  tax 
credits  helped  to  set  the  framework  for  high 
capital  spending.  These  credits  were  done 
away  with  on  President  Nixon's  recommenda- 
tion in  1969 — and  the  revised  depredation  al- 
lowances are  dearly  a  politically  digestible 
substitute.  The  argimient  against  the  sub- 
stitute as  compared  with  the  original  credit 
is  that  as  an  Incentive  to  Invest  It  Is  less 
direct  and  therefore  probably  weaker  In  Its 
effect,  though  It  may  actually  cost  the  Treas- 
ury more  and  give  more  morty  to  the 
corporations. 

Furthermore,  the  new  arrangements  will 
probably  not  t  -t  to  stimulate  Investment  un- 
til reflation  Is  already  well  under  way.  The 
worst  sort  of  environment  for  buslneaa  In- 


vestment is  uncertainty.  And  the  switch 
from  one  type  of  encouragement  to  anotnor 
has  helped  to  create  It.  The  use  of  an  admin- 
istrative measure  to  replace  one  abolished 
by  Congress  Introduces  political  and  legal 
conflict  and  thus  heightens  the  tmcertalnty. 
•  •  •  «  « 

Depredation  Is  the  amount  of  money  which 
a  company  writes  off  against  profits  as  the 
assets,  which  generate  those  profits,  get  used 
up.  The  rate  of  depreciation  Is  based  on  a 
business  Judgment  of  how  long  the  assets 
remain  iiseful  and  companies  can  charge 
what  ever  they  Uke  as  long  as  auditors  are 
persuaded  tha .  It  Is  reasonable.  But  the  tax 
authorities  art  much  more  strict  about  hew 
much  depreciation  may  be  set  off  against 
taxable  income  and  have  firm  guldeUnes  for 
depreciation  allcances.  In  1962  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  classified  American  industry 
Into  about  50  groups  and  assigned  depreci- 
able lives  to  most  of  the  ac-cts  in  each  group. 
For  example,  assets  In  gas  and  electrtdty 
transmission  were  given  a  life  of  30  years. 
In  railways  14.  In  mining  10.  In  aerospace 
eight. 

To  guard  against  the  possibility  that  com- 
panies might  not  use  the  funds  gained  from 
tax  concessions  to  replace  assets,  a  reserve 
ratio  test  was  concocted.  This  related  the  ac- 
cimaulated  annual  dollops  of  depreciation  to 
the  assets  that  the  reserve  was  being  built 
up  to  replace. 

In  fact,  the  practical  difficulties  of  cal- 
culating the  ratio  test  have  meant  that  It 
has  remained  in  abeyance  Rjt.  unless  It  Is 
repeated,  the  IRS  Is  now  going  to  have  to  put 
It  Into  effect.  If  the  lives  set  by  the  guide- 
lines are  shortened  by  20  per  ceat  (or  length- 
ened by  20  per  cent,  which  Is  why  the  pro- 
posals are  referred  to  as  the  "asset  deprecia- 
tion range  system")  and  there  is  no  test,  then 
all  connection  between  depredation  and  the 
concept  of  "useful  life"  Is  severed.  Critics 
maintain  that  this  severance  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  congressional  action.  ' 


The  KiPtJNGxa  Tax  Lttter. 
Washington,  DC.  April  23,  1971. 

De.r  Sib:  Liberalized  depreciation  rules 
are  timing  into  a  major  fracas.  Outcome 
will  have  a  hefty  Impact  on  business  profits 
for  years  to  come.  But  for  now.  compames 
are  caught  In  the  middle  .  .  .  showing  un- 
certainty about  whether  to  go  forward  with 
the  new  rules  or  stand  pat  with  old. 

Eruption  of  opposition  caught  Treasurv  by 
surprise  .  .  .  unexpected.  Its  intention  when 
it  first  announced  the  easlngs  In  Jan.  was 
simple  .  .  put  them  Into  effect  Immediately. 
Then  when  some  Nader-type  gadflies  ob- 
jected to  this  procedure.  It  dodded  to  Issue 
proposed  regulations.  Now  the  administra- 
tion flnds  Itself  embroiled  In  a  full-scale 
battle. 

Main  objection  Is  that  officials  lack  the  au- 
thority to  ease  up.  Argument  Is  that  Treas- 
ury Is  going  beyond  permissible  Umlts  of  tax 
law.  and  that  depreciation  changes  of  such 
scope  require  action  by  Congress.  This  Is  the 
argument  that  will  finally  drag  the  issne  Into 
the  courts. 

Other  objection  centers  around  priori- 
ties .  .  .  whether  the  govt  should  be  passing 
out  about  35  billions  In  tax  relief  to  busi- 
ness firms  over  a  10-year  period  Instead  of 
putting  the  money  into  other  purposes.  This 
Is  the  argument  of  the  politicians,  indud- 
Ing  aU  of  the  leading  Democratic  contend- 
ers for  the  Presidency  .  .  .  Muskle.  McGov- 
em  and  Bayh.  Doesn't  carry  any  legal  weight 
but  It  could  carry  weight  in  Congrws. 

-^  for  business  groups,  thev  also  object .  . 
mildly,  to  be  sure  .  .  .  because  the  deprecia- 
tion easlngs  dont  go  far  enough  for  some  of 
them.  They  all  support  the  basic  aii^woach 
of  giving  most  companies  a  20%  leewav  In 
how  fast  they  can  write  off  assets.  But  they 
want  additional  latitude  in  deducting  repair 
ooats  and  they  want  easing  appUed  to  foreign 
assets.  ^^ 
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Treasury  Ls  prepared  to  take  on  all  comers. 
It  has  hired  a  hall  to  listen  to  an  array  of 
witnesses  testify  pro  and  con  starting  on 
May  3,  but  it  Is  NOT  going  to  back  off  from 
Its  basic  position.  That's  certain. 

Gov't  is  convinced  It  has  a  legal  right  to 
do  what  It's  doing,  and  cites  previous  ad- 
ministrative chfinges  In  treatment  of  depre- 
ciation .  .  .  especially  the  1962  Democratic 
overhaul   when  present  guidelines  were  set. 

F^om  a  business  standpoint  then,  this  is 
what  to  look  forward  to : 

Final  depreciation  regulations  will  follow 
after  the  hearings. 

Suit  will  be  filed  in  court  by  opponents  to 
overturn  the  rules  or  at  least  get  an  In- 
junction. This  could  cause  uncertainty  for 
years,  for  they  plan  to  carry  the  fight  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  they  have  to. 

Treasury  will  ask  Congress  to  validate  Its 
action  with  a  law  If  it  finally  loses  in  court, 
but  outcome  of  such  a  move  Is  in  doubt 

All  this  will  take  time  .  .  .  and  business 
will  be  on  hook  meanwhile,  unsure  of  whether 
the  easier  depreciation  regulations  are  legal 
or  not.  For  now,  we  hear  that  many  com- 
panies are  planning  to  stay  away  from  them, 
stick  to  the  present  methods  vintll  they  feel 
more  confidence  in  new  ones. 

A  war  to  use  new  depreciation  method  and 
still  act  cautiously  Is  being  worked  out  by 
some  firms  Their  concern  Is  that  if  they 
switch  and  the  regulations  axe  eventually 
overturned,  thev  might  be  in  a  bind  .  .  have 
to  pay  additional  taxes  without  funds  to  do 
so  So  their  accountants  are  suggesting  that 
they  set  up  a  special  contingency  reserve 
in  addition  to  regular  depreciation  re- 
serves .  .  .  spread  between  old  and  new 
wrtte-offs. 

Note  that  such  a  reserve  would  NOT  be 
tax  deductible  .  .  would  be  for  company  use 
only.  But  It  would  reflect  In  reports  to  stock- 
holders by  lowering  earnings  .  .  which  com- 
pany might  or  might  not  want  to  do. 

.^itematively.  ignoring  new  method  could 
mean  permanent  tax  loss. 


Tax  Plajjninc  Ideas:    FYve-Pronged  Attack 

Poses  Threat  to  ADR  System  and  MtrLTi- 

BiLLiON  Dollar  Bonanza 

As  hearings  on  IRS'  proposed  ADR  (Asset 
Depreciation  Range)  system  regs  near  (they 
are  set  for  May  3 ) ,  the  proposal  seems  to  be 
getting  It  from  all  sides.  In  fact,  there  are  at 
least  five  different  angles  of  attack. 

(li  Capitol  Hill:  Important  senators  on 
Capitol  Hill — Muskle  and  Bayh.  to  mention 
two — have  leveled  attacks  on  ADR.  Bayh  has 
a  'sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution  against  it. 

While  technical  tax  issues  don't  usually 
get  much  of  a  public  airing,  simply  because 
they  are  so  technical,  this  issue  Is  not  all  that 
technical:  and  at  a  time  when  the  Individual 
taxpayer  is  seriously  hurting  under  the  com- 
bined impact  of  federal,  state  and  local  taxes, 
It  Is  ptosslble  that  ADR.  if  and  when  adopted, 
could  be  erased  by  Congressional  action. 

(2i  The  Press  The  New  Tork  Times  has 
condemned  the  ADR  prof>o8al  as  a  giant  tax 
giveaway  at  a  time  when  we  can  HI  afford  It. 
Other  sectors  of  the  press  can  be  expected  to 
follow  the  Times'  lead. 

I  3  i  The  Academic  Oomxnunlty :  The  attack 
from  the  academic  community  Is  being  led 
by  Professor  Boris  I  Blttker  of  Yale,  an  out- 
standing tajt  authority  and  scholar.  He's  put 
together  a  closely  reasoned.  25-page  memo  in 
opposition  and  has  submitted  it  to  IRS.  If 
IRS  Itself  is  not  Impressed,  others  will  be. 

(4)  John  Q  Taxpayer:  Consumer  groups 
and  some  union  grroups  have  voiced  opposi- 
tion on  behalf  of  John  Q  Taxpayer,  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
tax  relief  for  business  or  some  sectors  of  the 
business  community  while  his  tax  woes 
mount 

i5i  The  Disadvantaged  Businessman  At 
first  blush,  one  might  expect  universal  ac- 
claim for  ADR  from  the  business  community. 


But  this  hasn't  been  the  case.  There  are  some 
businessmen  who  feel  disadvantaged  by  It. 

The  fellow  who  went  out  and  bought  his 
new  btislness  equipment  last  year  sees  his 
competitor  who  goes  out  and  buys  equip- 
ment this  year  or  next  as  getting  a  clear 
competitive  advantage  In  the  faster  write- 
off. 

Then  there  are  all  those  sectors  of  the 
business  community  In  which  equipment 
doesn't  loom  large  in  the  profit  picture. 
Many  of  them  are  asking,  "What  about  us? 
How  about  giving  us  a  tax  break?" 

LIKELIHOOD    OF    SLTT 

A  suit  attacking  the  ADR  system  before 
Its  final  adoption  would  be  premature;  but 
It  Is  not  unlikely  that.  If  and  when  IRS 
adopts  regulations,  a  suit  challenging  the 
system  and  regs  will  be  filed.  The  suit  can 
be  expected  to  be  prosecuted  by  eminent  tax 
coionsel.  and  the  attack  can  be  expected  to 
follow  the  outlines  of  the  argument  vised  by 
Professor  Blttker  In  the  25-page  memo  re- 
ferred to  above. 

the  legal  cask  against  ADR 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  Treasury  does  not 
have  the  statutory  authority  to  permit  tax- 
payers to  depreciate  assets  over  the  ranges 
proposed  by  the  ADR  system  (using  lives 
20^0  shorter  or  longer  than  those  provided 
in  the  1962  guidelines,  Rei\  P-roc.  62-21). 
True,  the  Treasury  has  statutory  author- 
ity to  issue  regulations  either  interpreting 
an  ambiguous  statute  or  filling  in  gaps  de- 
liberately left  by  Congress  for  the  admin- 
istrator to  fill  In.  But  there's  a  real  question 
as  to  whether  that's  what  ADR  Is  designed  to 
do,  especially  since  the  Administration  In 
announcing  ADR  laid  emphasis  on  creating 
Jobs,  promoting  economic  growth,  improving 
the  balance  of  payments,  increasing  produc- 
tivity— In  short,  giving  the  economy  a  shot 
ia  the  arm. 

The  language  used  In  the  ADR  regs  Is  In 
many  respects  Identical  with  the  rejjealed  In- 
vestment credit  provisions  and  apj)ears  to 
be  an  administrative  substitute  for  Invest- 
ment credit.  Professor  Blttker  has  noted  the 
strong  resemblance  and  raised  the  question 
whether  ADR  is  not  In  fact  a  substitute  for 
Investment  credit.  In  his  analysis.  Profes- 
sor Blttker  points  out  that  the  distinction 
between  equipment  used  within  and  outside 
the  United  States  made  sense  in  the  Invest- 
ment credit  provisions  as  encouraging  do- 
mestic investment  but  doesn't  seem  to  make 
much  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  deter- 
mining useful  lives. 

Professor  Blttker  after  reviewing  the  back- 
ground for  the  development  of  the  concept 
of  depreciation  for  tax  purposes,  citing  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  sind  portions  of 
the  1962  guidelines,  concludes  that  the 
range  of  lives  sanctioned  by  the  ADR  sys- 
tem exceeds  the  Treasury's  authority  In  two 
ways: 

(1)  It  provides  for  an  artificial  Increase 
or  decrease  In  average  useful  lives  (as  esti- 
mated by  the  1962  guldellneel  by  20^-.  un- 
related to  actual  changes  In  the  underlying 
facts;  and 

(2)  Permits  the  use  of  these  artificially 
altered  averages  without  regard  to  separate 
circumstances. 

He  finds  little  merit  In  law  sections  cited 
by  the  Treasury  as  authorizing  ADR 

If  the  Treasury's  authority  to  regulate  de- 
preciation were  as  broad  as  It  claims,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  have  added  the  specific 
provisions  added  In  recent  years  which  per- 
mit fast  writeoffs  In  some  cases,  such  as  re- 
search and  development,  soli  and  water  con- 
servation, trademark  and  trade  name  ex- 
penditures, railroad  rolling  stock  and  grading 
expenditures,  and  other  specific  sections 

He  further  argues  that  the  change  In  use- 
ful lives  Is  not  attributable  to  studies  made 
of  useful  lives.  For  one  thing,  the  1962  guide- 
lines can't  be  simultaneously  too  long  and 


too  short.  Certainly,  all  the  1962  guidelines 
are  now  out  of  line  by  the  same  20%  error. 

Finally,  ADR  applies  only  to  assets  placed 
In  service  in  1971  and  after.  But  If  the  1962 
guidelines  are  out  of  date  for  post-1970  as- 
sets, they  must  be  even  more  inaccurate  for 
pre-1971  assets. 

While  the  ADR  system  may  be  a  desirable 
way  to  step  up  the  pace  of  business  invest- 
ment, this  is  a  decision  that  should  be  made 
by  Congress. 

THE     practical    EFFECT — WHAT    TO    DO 

There  are  two  practical  questions  that  the 
businessman  and  the  Investor  are  apt  to 
face: 

(1)  Should  equipment  be  bought  on  the 
assumption  that  ADR  will  be  upheld  and 
that  you  wlU  thus  be  able  to  get  a  faster 
write-off? 

i2)  In  making  a  buy,  hold  or  sell  decision 
with  respect  to  a  company  which  figures  to 
benefit  greatly  by  the  ADR  system;  for  ex- 
ample, equipment  leasing  companies  and  air- 
lines, should  the  assumption  be  made  that 
ADR  will  be  upheld? 

We  think  that  the  safest  course  is  not  to 
make  purchases  or  Investments  on  these  as- 
sumptions. At  this  stage,  look  on  ADR  as 
offering  a  possible  windfall.  That's  all. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  MAGNU- 
SON.  MARITIME  DAY,  SEATTLE, 
WASH.,  MAY  21,  1971 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tingui.shed  colleague  from  Washington 
State.  Senator  Magnuson.  was  featured 
speaker  for  Maritime  Day.  May  21,  1971, 
in  Seattle.  His  remarks,  before  the  Seat- 
tle Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Pro- 
pellor  Club,  present  clear  evidence  of  the 
need  for  real  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  other  interests  in 
the  field  of  environment.  They  also  point 
out  the  need  for  a  healthy  Merchant  Ma- 
rme  if  we  are  to  ride  the  crest  of  devel- 
oping world  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  MAGmrsoN's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Maonttson 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  here  among 
so  many  old  friends  to  celebrate  National 
Maritime  Day.  This  day  has  special  meaning 
for  Seattle  and  the  Puget  Sound  area.  The 
sea  and  marine  environment  has  been  an 
inextricable  part  of  our  history.  It  has  In- 
fluenced and  continues  to  influence  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  our  citizens. 

Our  Puget  Sound  region  is  unique  In  the 
United  States,  an  area  of  unsurpassed  scenic 
beauty  It  contains  numerous  and  relatively 
unspoiled  estuaries.  Islands  and  tidal  flats 
which  support  abundant  and  varied  types  of 
fish  and  wildlife.  Our  marine  environment  is 
not  only  a  ma«;nlflcent  natural  heritage,  but 
an  Important  recreational  and  economic  re- 
.source. 

Of  cour.se,  our  area  Is  no  longer  the  exclu- 
sive domain  of  mariners,  fishermen  and 
others  who  derive  their  livelihood  from  the 
sea  However,  In  the  economic  sphere  as  well 
as  others,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
maritime  activities  will  Increa.-ie  rather  than 
diminish  in  Importance  for  Pudget  Sound.  I 
believe  that  they  will  play  an  even  more  Im- 
portant economic  role  In  the  future  of  this 
area  than  they  have  In  the  recent  past. 

I/et  me  take  a  few  moments  to  review  some 
of  the  Important  developments  In  this  re- 
gard, as  well  as  some  of  the  problems 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  Puget 
Sound  should  strive  to  become  the  oceano- 
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graphic  center  of  our  Nation,  The  develop- 
ment of  Puget  Sound  as  an  oceanographic 
and  marine  industrial  center  Is  eminently 
feasible.  It  would  be  consistent  with  the 
skilled  labor  force  existing  in  our  area,  with 
the  university  resources  and  facilities  of  the 
region,  and  with  long-range  plans  for  diver- 
sification and  stabilization  of  our  economy. 
It  would  also  permit  economic  expansion 
without  posing  a  risk  to  the  Irreplaceable 
Puget  Sound  environment. 

We  are  making  much  progress  In  this 
oceanographic  effort. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  the  new 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency 
that  the  western  headquarters  for  the  na- 
tion's oceanographic  effort  will  be  centered 
ill  Seattle.  Additiontaiy,  in  mid-June  I  am 
bringing  the  Oceanic  Subconunlttee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  Puget  Sound 
along  with  the  NOAA  Administrator.  Dr. 
White,  to  discuss  and  explore  the  future  of 
the  Puget  Sound  region  for  oceanic  and 
Mariiie  technology  development.  This  Is  a 
tremendously  exciting  field  and  the  oppor- 
tunities are  such  that  over  the  long-range  we 
may  eventually  employ  as  many  people  In  the 
oceanographic  field — a  field  totally  comi>ati- 
ble  with  the  resources  and  environment  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest — as  we  have  employed 
in  the  aerospace  Industry. 

Of  course,  threats  to  the  Puget  Sound  en- 
vironment are  also  a  serious  threat  to  our 
aspiration  of  making  Puget  Sound  an  ocean- 
ographic center.  That  is  why  I  have  repeat- 
edly said  that  we  cannot  tolerate  oil  spills 
of  any  kind.  It  was  also  one  of  the  reaspns 
I  strongly  opposed  the  granting  of  oil  ex- 
ploration leases  for  our  tldelands.  and  was 
so  pleased  with  Bert  Cole's  decision  In  the 
matter 

The  threat  of  tanker  spills  still  exists  how- 
ever, and  I  have  been  working  hard  to  over- 
come that  The  Senate  recently  passed  a  bill 
I  Introduced,  S.  699,  to  provide  a  system 
of  voice  communication  between  vessels.  This 
will  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  collision  In 
waterborne  transportation  of  petroleum. 
These  collisions  have  resulted  In  several  seri- 
ous cil  spills,  including  the  recent  San 
FYancisco  Bay  tragedy.  Now  that  the  Senate 
has  passed  the  bill,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  act  soon. 

I  have  also  Introduced  legislation,  S.  698, 
that  would  empower  the  Coast  Guard  to 
establish  comprehensive  rules  regulating  ves- 
sel movements  and  practices.  Hearings  on 
this  legislation  are  expected  to  begin  shortly. 
In  the  Interim,  I  have  asked  the  Coast  Guard 
to  station  an  officer  at  each  facility  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area  at  which  substantieil  quan- 
tities of  oil  are  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Finally,  I  have  prepared  for  Introduction 
In  the  Senate  a  bill  which  will  set  tough  new 
standards  on  tanker  construction  and  deck 
handling  equipment  and  procedures.  This 
bill  will  be  the  auto  safety  bill  of  the  mari- 
time industry. 

Through  theae  efforts,  among  others.  I  am 
working  to  develop  our  Puget  Sound  region 
as  an  oceanographic.  fisheries  and  aqua  cul- 
ture center. 

Just  as  oceanography  and  related  marine 
envlro:iment  activities  hold  great  promise 
for  our  are;i.  so  do  more  traditional  maritime 
activities.  Last  September,  after  nearly  a 
decade  of  struggle,  we  enacted  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  This  legl^atlon  holds 
great  promise  for  revitalizing  our  merchant 
fieet.  With  Its  passage  and  commitment  to 
the  necessary  continuing  8up)port.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done  its  share.  The  ultimate 
success  or  failure,  however,  will  depend  on 
the  private  sector. 

This  legislation  not  only  holds  forth  the 
promise  of  revitalizing  U.S.  maritime  capabil- 
ity generally,  but  can  have  special  benefits 
for  the  Puget  Sound  region.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  a  substantial  number  of  the  300 
new  vessels  that  are  projected  cannot  be 
built  In  area  shipyards.  But  greater  vision. 


danng  and  aggressiveness  wUl  be  needed  by 
those  who  manage  our  yards.  Recently,  we 
have  been  successful  In  chaiuiellng  some  con- 
version and  reconstruction  work  to  our  ship- 
yards. This  means  thousands  of  jobs  for  our 
region  that  are  badly  needed.  However,  If 
the  tremendous  benefits  of  new  construction 
orders  are  to  be  realized,  our  shipyards  will 
have  to  lead  the  way  in  modernizing,  making 
new  capital  investment,  and  generally  In- 
coming more  competitive. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  holds 
other  benefits  for  Puget  Sound.  For  example, 
it  provides,  for  the  first  time.  Incentives  for 
the  construction  of  oceanographic  vessels. 

We  were  also  successful  In  the  Congress  in 
inserting  tax  Incentives  for  coastwise  vessels 
In  the  Alaska  trade  and  for  revitalizing  our 
fishing  fleet.  These  provisions,  which  are 
strongly  opjxxsed  by  the  Administration,  will 
effectively  cut  in  half  the  cost  of  building  or 
buying  a  new  conunercial  fishing  vessel  or 
vessel  for  trade  with  Alaska.  The  special 
benefits  of  these  provisions  to  our  Puge: 
Sound  area  are  obvious. 

So  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  holds 
many  possibilities.  Puget  Sound  should  spare 
no  effort  in  taking  full  advantage  of  this 
legislation. 

For  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  Puget  Sound 
area  can  and  should  look  to  maritime  activity 
as  an  unp>ortant  part  of  its  economic  future. 
The  Port  of  Seattle  is  leading  the  way  by 
example.  It  has  been  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  In  an  otherwise  bleak  economic  pic- 
ture. Prom  1966  to  1970,  Port  revenue  more 
than  doubled  from  $8  million  to  over  $18 
million.  The  value  of  products  moving 
through  the  Port  increased  from  8338  million 
in  1966  to  $871  million  in  1970.  again  more 
than  doubling.  This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  all 
those  Involved  with  the  Port. 

This  region's  natural  advantages  as  a  mari- 
time center  will  receive  another  great  boost. 
Obviously,  ships  cannot  operate  without 
cargo.  The  increasing  opening  up  of  trade 
with  Asia  holds  great  promise.  We  are  the 
"Gateway  to  the  Orient". 

Our  trade  activities  with  Japan,  which  are 
already  extensive,  can  be  expected  to  Increase 
and  improve.  The  Japanese  have  already 
taken  steps  to  reduce  many  of  their  barriers 
to  our  exports.  I  have  been  working  to  elim- 
inate many  more  of  these  obstacles  on  a 
wide  variety  of  commodities  ranging  from 
automobiles,  aircraft  and  computers,  to  wood 
chips  and  agricultural  products.  We  are  mak- 
ing progress.  This  will  not  only  benefit  us  on 
a  national  level  by  improving  our  balance  of 
trade  and  payments,  but  can  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

Similarly,  trade  with  other  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific rim  nations  can  be  expected  to  increase. 

.^nd.  of  course.  In  recent  weeks  much  has 
been  said  about  the  possibility  of  trade  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  Puget 
Sound  ports  are  the  logical  gateways  to  China 
and  as  trade  relationships  develop  with  the 
nation  it  should  create  important  long- 
r.inge  economic  benefits  not  only  to  our 
m.intlme  efforts  but  to  our  total  economy  as 
well.  The  State  of  Washington  is  basically 
.■»n  exporting  state. 

As  most  of  you  know,  for  the  past  15  years 
I  have  advocated  the  development  of  non- 
strategic  trade  with  China.  I  was  Just  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  I  was  quite  used  to 
the  criticism  that  was  directed  towards  me 
when,  lo  and  behold,  half  a  dozen  ping-pong 
players  assisted  by  Chou-en-lai  and  Presideir. 
Nixon  have  made  my  urgings  of  many  ye.»rs 
standing  the  policy  of  the  day.  I  am.  of 
course,  pleased  and  I  assure  you  that  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, which  has  responsibility  for  foreign  trade. 
I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  re.^son- 
able  and  productive  non-strategic  trade  is 
encouraged  between  our  nation  and  China. 

Ia  the  meantime  even  though  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  trade  directly  with  Mainland 
China   I   am   working   with   various  Federal 


officials  to  see  if  we  can  obtain  clearance  for 
our  P'acific  Northwest  ports  to  receive  Chinese 
cargoes  destined  for  Canada.  This  would  al- 
low us  an  opportunity  to  expedite  our  trade 
and  port  relatlonshipts  with  China  and  I  am 
confident  that  our  ports  can  compete  very 
effectively  with  the  Canadian  ports. 

So  on  this  National  Marttime  Day,  1971. 
we  in  Seattle  can  look  with  some  deserved 
degree  of  optimism  at  the  maritime  picture. 
Efforts  tT  encourage  and  develop  oceano- 
graphic marine  technology  and  related  fields 
in  Puget  Sound,  the  continuing  trend  of  in- 
creased trade  through  our  pwrts.  the  tremen- 
dous uplift  for  our  fleet  envisioned  by  the 
new  National  Maritime  Act  and  important 
new  sources  of  water-borne  commerce  de- 
veloping in  Asia — all  add  up  to  a  maritime 
pioture  that  is  bright  with  promise.  The 
opportunities  are  there  and  it  is  up  to  each 
of  us  iu  our  own  way  to  see  that  these  oppor- 
tunities are  realized. 


THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY'S 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
viously commented  at  some  length  on 
the  health  risks  associated  with  cigarette 
smoking.  We  are  by  now  somewhat  lamil- 
iar  with  the  increased  mortality  and 
morbidity  of  smokers,  particularly  with 
regard  to  lung  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
chronic  respiratorj'  diseases. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
facing  the  American  people  is  the  bar- 
rage of  contradictory  propaganda  put 
out  by  certain  sectors  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. Several  tobacco  firms  attempt  to 
be  reasonable  in  their  advertising,  al- 
though I  believe  it  is  far  too  excessive 
and  too  appealing  to  young  people.  But 
the  principal  industry  voice,  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  Inc.,  has  over  the  past  few 
years  attempted  some  distressing  meth- 
ods of  winning  public  support.  Fortu- 
nately, they  have  not  succeeded. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  overall  In- 
dustry posture  as  set  forth  by  the  To- 
bacco Institute.  The  latest  pro-smoking 
television  spot  announcements  attempt 
to  cast  doubts  upon  the  hazards  of  smok- 
ing, and  in  so  doing  cannot  help  but  en- 
courage people  to  smoke.  These  spots,  the 
Institute's  print  advertisements,  the 
widespread  distribution  of  a  leaflet 
questioning  the  scientific  evidence  using 
assertions  that  objective  researchers 
hypothesized  and  dismissed  more  than 
10  years  ago,  the  misleading  pronounce- 
ments, all  of  these  combine  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  distrust  and  antagonism 
for  those  industry  efforts  which  are  truly- 
responsible. 

The  Lewiston.  Idaho.  Tribune  h:s  suc- 
cinctly analyzed  the  Institute's  gimmick 
and  has  editorially  commented  on  the 
distasteful  campaign  which  surely  will 
go  down  in  the  annals  of  public  relations 
£is  one  of  the  most  reprehensible,  if  not 
unsuccessful  ventures  in  swaying  public 
beliefs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Lewislcn.  Idaho.  Tribune 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Lewiston  ildahoi  Tribu:ie. 

May  7.   1971) 
No  One  Sure  the  World  Is  Round 
One  of  the  most  reprehensible  public  rela- 
tions efforts  In  America  today  Is  the  work  by 
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The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  warnings  Issued  In  recent  years  against 
the  dangers  to  health  In  ctgaret  smoking. 

If  the  Institute  wanted  to  rationalize  to 
the  extent  of  suggesting  that  smoking,  like 
skiing  or  driving  a  racing  car.  Is  a  calculated 
risk  c'.vlng  some  pleasure  to  the  many  who 
survive  the  risk,  It  might  be  possible  to  abide 
the  tobacco  Industry's  activities  to  protect  its 
profits. 

But  the  Institute  doesn't  srtop  there. 
It  wages  a  persistent  public  relations  war 
aimed  at  undermining  the  Information  of 
conscientious  scientists  and  organizations 
who  are  engaged  In  advising  Americans  of  the 
risk  that  Is  involved  in  smoking,  calculated 
or  otherwise. 

The  consistent  line  of  the  Institute  is 
that  no  scientist  has  yet  proven  conclusively 
that  cigaret  smoking  is  harmful  to  the  health 
of  humans. 

Even  It  that  were  true  (even  if  there  is 
still  some  faint  doubt  that  the  world  is 
round),  the  contention  is  of  no  g^reat  merit. 
It  takes  only  common  sense,  not  scientific 
papers,  to  tell  anyone  of  average  Intelligence 
that  sucking  a  foreign  substance  Into  your 
lungs — whether  cigaret  smoke  or  powdered 
sugar — Is  not  conducive  to  robust  health. 

Most  smokers  realize  that  and  are 
continuing  voluntarily  or  psychologically 
Involuntarily  with  their  calculated  risk.  They 
didn't  need  a  surgeon  general's  report  to  tell 
them  that  they  would  be  better  off  without 
cigarets.  Most  smokers  are  familiar  with  the 
ghastly  Utile  experiment  of  drawing  a  few 
puffs  through  a  handkerchief.  Even  with  a 
filter.  It  leaves  an  ugly,  gooey  brown  stain. 
(Try  it  If  you  haven't.)  It  doesn't  take  a 
genius  to  conclude  that  the  same  ejcperlment, 
conducted  several  hundred  times  daily  on 
the  lungs,  year  in  and  year  out,  could  easily 
overtax  the  body's  defenses. 

But  It  Isn't  enough  that  the  tobacco  Indus- 
try pushes  Its  unwholesome  product  at  us. 
These  same  Individuals  feel  compelled  to 
spend  part  of  the  profit  extracted  from  their 
ciistomen  to  make  those  customers  and 
everyone  else  believe  that  the  health  evi- 
dence gathered  to  date  is  inconclusive.  But, 
of  course,  the  American  tobacco  industry  has 
been  conditioned  to  think  that  way.  An 
•American  public  that  will  buy  cigarettes  will 
probably  also  buy  sophistry. 

This  week  The  Tobacco  Institute  mailed  a 
ring  binder  to  editorial  writers  throughout 
the  country.  The  binder  contains  an  18-page 
treatise  attempting  to  discredit  one  phaee  of 
the  anti-smoking  campaign. 

•Trom  time  to  time,"  says  the  covering  let- 
ter, "The  Tobacco  Institute  will  send  you  a 
background  and  source  reference  statement 
on  some  aspect  of  the  tobacco  controversy. 
The  first  la  enclosed — In  a  notebook  to  which 
additional  backgrounders  may  be  added  in 
the  future." 

Then  the  Institute  has  the  gall  to  Include 
in  the  notebook  a  hint  that  the  millions  at 
Americans  who  smoke  may  want  to  form  "a 
smokers'  lobby"  to  protect  themselves  against 
aU  those  people  trying  to  save  them  from 
thenuelves. 

"Unlike  the  powerful  lobbies  of  the  well- 
financed  voluntary  health  associations,  cer- 
tain religious  sects  and  other  anti-smoking 
spokesmen,"  says  the  Institute,  "smokers  are 
not  organized  to  print  pamphlets,  hire  pub- 
lic relations  men  and  lawyers  and  medical 
advisers,  and  effectively  protest  the  assaults 
on  their  customs  and  privileges.  .  .  ." 

What  about  the  pamphlets  cranked  out  by 
the  tobacco  Industry  with  the  profits  from 
sales  to  smokers?  What  about  the  public  rela- 
tions men  working  for  The  Tobacco  Institute. 
Inc.?  What  about  the  doctors  and  lawyers 
paid  by  the  tobacco  Industry  to  try  to  dis- 
credit evidence  of  harm  from  smoking? 

■What  is  the  motive  of  those  nonprofit 
voluntary  health  uaoclatlons  and  the  non- 
profit religious  sects  campaigning  to  save  the 
health  of  their  fellow  citizens? 


And  what  is  the  motive  of  The  Tobacco 
Institute.  Inc.? — B.  H. 


WAS    MAJOR    ISStTE 


REPEAL  THE  FORMOSA 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
soon  be  holding  hearings  on  our  China 
policy  and  congressional  initiatives  in 
this  regard.  One  such  measure  now  be- 
fore the  committee  is  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 48,  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Mathias)  and  myself,  which  would 
repeal  the  1955  Formosa  resolution. 

A  clear  account  of  this  resolution  is 
provided  in  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  May  8,  1971,  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Shackf  ord,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hill    May    Kn.L    'Formosa    RESOnrrioN  ' — 

Cold  War  Relic  a  "Blank  Check" 

(By  R.  H.  Shackford) 

President  Nixon  has  congressional  author- 
ity if  he  wants  to  use  it,  to  take  any  military 
action  he  deems  necessary"  to  protect  from 
armed  attack  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  its  re- 
lated Islands,  including  the  off-shore  Islands 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

That  blank  check  from  Congress  was 
adopted  on  Jan.  29.  1955.  But  like  the  con- 
troversial Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  on  Viet- 
nam, it  probably  will  be  repealed  by  Congress 
this  summer.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution, 
which  former  President  Johnson  used  to 
Justify  his  intervention  In  'Vietnam,  was  re- 
pealed last  fall. 

Sen.  Frank  Church,  D-Idaho,  Introduced  a 
resolution  to  rescind  the  "Formosa  Resolu- 
tion, "  as  It  is  called,  in  February.  It  will  be 
considered  during  a  new  series  of  hearings  on 
China  that  Chairman  J.  William  Pulbrtght, 
D-Ark..  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee plans  to  hold  soon. 

It  was  the  China  hearings  Initiated  by 
Sen.  Pulbrlght  In  1966  that  started  the  tJnlted 
States  toward  what  Mr.  Nixon  now  calls 
"our  new  China  policy" — abandonment  of  the 
old  policy  of  deliberately  trying  to  Isolate 
Communist  China  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

PASS    KASILT 

The  Church  resolution  Is  expected  to  pass 
Congress  easily.  The  administration  will  not 
object.  The  State  Department  has  said  the 
"Formosa  Resolution"  is  not  needed  for  the 
pursuit  of  its  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
China. 

There  will  remain,  of  course,  the  mutual 
defense  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan.  That  treaty  commits  the  United 
States,  in  case  of  an  armed  attack  in  "the 
West  Pacific  area,"  to  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger  "in  accordance  with  its  consti- 
tutional processes. " 

When  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
In  1955 — 10  days  after  Congress  approved  the 
"Formosa  Resolution" — the  phrase  "consti- 
tutional processes"  wtis  understood  to  mean 
congressional  approval  of  any  military  action 
the  President  wanted  to  take. 

But  In  the  heyday  of  the  cold  war.  Congress 
already  had  given  the  President  open-ended 
authority  to  do  anything  he  wishes,  militar- 
ily, in  the  area. 

In  fact,  the  congressional  resolution  went 
much  further  than  the  treaty.  The  treaty  ap- 
plies only  to  Taiwan  and  the  nearby  Pesca- 
dores Islands.  The  resolution  gave  the  Presi- 
dent additional  authority  to  use  American 
military  forces  on  the  Chinese  mainland's 
offshore  Islands  (Quemoy  and  Matsu)  If  he 
decided  such  a  step  was  necessary  to  defend 
Taiwan,    more    than    100   miles   away. 


The  off-shore  island  commitment  was  a 
major  issue  during  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign between  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  late  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Nixon,  who  was  Gen.  Eisen- 
hower's Vice  i»resldent  when  the  off-shore 
commitment  was  made,  defended  It,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  urged  an  end  of  It. 

But  nothing  has  been  heard  of  this  Issue 
since.  There  have  been  no  crises  involving 
those  tiny  islands  in  recent  years  even  tho 
Chiang  maintains  large  numbers  of  military 
forces  on  them. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has  failed 
in  Its  efforts  to  get  Chiang  to  reduce  his 
forces,  on  Quemoy  especially.  Just  as  it  has 
declined  to  try  to  get  him  to  stop  small  har- 
assing raids  on  the  mainland. 

The  only  activity  on  Quemoy  for  years  has 
been  the  alternate-day  exchange  of  artillery 
shells  that  contain  only  propaganda  leaflets. 
The  last  high  explosive  shell  exchanges  be- 
tween Chiang's  and  Mao's  forces  in  that — 
where  they  are  only  a  mile  or  so  apart — was 
in  1964. 

In  testimony  before  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions subcommittee  the  U.S.  ambassador  to 
the  Taiwan  regime,  Walter  McConaughy,  said: 

"The  ORG  (Chiang's  government)  over  the 
past  five  years  has  been  much  more  active 
than  the  Communist  Chinese  in  conducting 
low-level  or  small-scale  military  actions 
against  the  mainland  for  both  military  and 
political  reasons.  These  actions  have  con- 
sisted of  reconnaissance  flights,  maritime 
raids  and  propaganda  shelling. 

Asked  why  the  United  States  had  not  tried 
to  discourage  Chiang  from  what  the  ambas- 
sador admitted  were  "pinprick  raids,"  Mr. 
McConaughy  said  they  helped  the  morale 
of  Chiang's  forces  and  gathered  bits  of 
Inte'.l'gence 


THE  ELECTION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  1  South  Vietnamese  President 
Thieu  visited  some  of  his  troops  stationed 
in  the  Uminh  Forest,  a  former  Vietcong 
stronghold  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  In  a 
report  which  appeared  in  the  June  2 
Washington  Post.  Peter  Jay  character- 
ized the  purpose  of  the  visit  thus: 

The  trip,  like  many  the  President  has  been 
taking  around  the  country  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  was  at  least  as  much  political 
as  ceremonial.  "Only  four  months  until  elec- 
tion time,"  an  aide  to  the  President  said. 
"We  have  to  keep  moving  around." 

According  to  Mr.  Jay's  report,  the 
highest  U.S.  oflBcial  in  South  Vietnam, 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  accom- 
panied Mr.  Thieu,  and  U.S.  helicopter 
gunships  hovered  overhead  during  the 
ceremony. 

This  incident,  multiplied  hundreds  of 
times  over,  goes  far  toward  explaining 
why  the  overwhelming  majority  of  South 
Vietnamese  beUeve  that  the  United 
States  supports  the  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu. 

I  do  not  fault  the  Ambassador  for  ap- 
pearing publicly  with  Mr.  Thieu  at  ofH- 
cial  functions,  but  unless  we  take  action 
to  offset  the  appearance  of  U.S.  support 
for  Mr.  Thieu  we  will  confer  upon  him 
an  unfair  advantage  over  his  opponents 
in  the  forthcoming  elections.  It  Ls  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation creating  a  congressional  commis- 
sion to  implement  the  policy  of  strict  U.S. 
neutrality  in  the  Vietnamese  elections. 

In  the  May  30  New  York  Times.  Tom 
Wicker  observed  that  "Washington  is 
both  tacitly  and  explicitly  aiding  Mr. 
Thleu's   reelection    campaign,"    thereby 
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discouragmg  other  prospective  candi- 
dates from  coming  forward.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  Mr.  Wicker  concludes  that  the 
establishment  of  a  congressional  com- 
mission would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  I  commend  his  careful  anal- 
ysis to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Jay's  report  and  Mr.  Wick- 
er's analysis  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mb.  Thiett's  Uncli 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — Those  who  advocate  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  war  in  Indochina  In- 
stead of  a  tmllateral  American  wlthdra'wal 
from  a  continuing  war  fought  with  Amer- 
ican support  for  Saigon,  are  bound  by  the 
logic  of  their  views  to  oppose  the  reelection 
of  President  Thieu  next  October.  His  "four- 
no"  policy  (no  coalition,  no  neutralism,  no 
Communist  party  and  no  land  concessions  to 
the  Communists)  precludes  any  hope  of 
negotiation. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Nixon's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program  ("changing  the  color 
of  the  bodies,"  as  Eugene  McCarthy  acidly 
called  It)  virtually  dictates  the  fact  that 
Washington  U  both  tacitly  and  explicitly 
aiding  Mr.  Thleu's  re-election  campaign.  This 
is  so  clear  in  South  Vietnam  that  the  other 
day  Senator  Tran  Van  Don  said  he  saw  no 
use  in  supporting  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh, 
his  colleague  In  overthrowing  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
In  1963;  Mr.  Thieu  "has  in  his  hands  all  nec- 
essary factors  for  his  victory,"  Mr.  Don  said, 
including  the  bureaucracy,  the  armed  forces, 
police,  inteUigence  apparatus,  mass  media, 
money  and  American  support. 

This  may  be  overly  pessimistic;  General 
Mlnh.  a  national  hero,  is  a  formidable  can- 
didate. In  a  recent  article  In  The  New  Yorker, 
a  long-experienced  observer  of  Vietnamese 
affairs.  Robert  Shaplen,  said  the  inconclusive 
South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Laos  as  well  as 
widespread  corruption  had  made  Mr.  Thieu 
politically  vulnerable.  Vice  President  Ky's 
plan  to  run  for  the  presidency  might  split 
the  military  backing  for  Mr.  Thieu,  and  Mr. 
Shaplen  said  a  private  poll  showed  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  military  men  questioned  al- 
ready opposed  the  President. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  American 
underpinning  Is  one  of  Mr.  Thleu's  greatest 
assets,  because  It  discourages  men  like  Mr. 
Don  from  active  opposition,  and  because  It 
vastly  strengthens  the  regime. 

Not  only  do  American  officials  like  Am- 
bassador Bunker  rather  plainly  display  their 
admiration  for  and  reliance  upon  Mr.  Thieu. 
and  not  only  are  such  American  programs  as 
financial  support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
Internal  police  an  aid  in  Government  control 
of  the  political  process;  but  also  the  over-all 
American  policy  itself,  favoring  a  non-Com- 
munist government  In  Saigon  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  contlnuliig  war.  and  pouring 
Immense  sums  Into  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  and  economy,  is  the  tidal  cur- 
rent on  which  Mr.  Thleu's  Government  and 
political  fortunes  ebb  and  flow. 

That  Is  why  it  Is  not  much  use  to  main- 
tain, as  Gen.  E^dward  Landsale,  the  politi- 
cal warfare  specialist,  did  in  a  letter  to  The 
Washington  Post,  that  the  United  States  can 
and  should  "remain  neutral  In  the  p>artlsan- 
shlp"  of  the  elections.  Neutrality,  In  any 
sense  that  means  anything,  'would  in  fact 
require  active  American  steps  to  demon- 
strate that  Washlngt»n  did  not  support  Mr. 
Thieu.  To  take  such  steps — recalling  Mr. 
Bunker,  for  instance,  or  setting  a  firm  date 
for  complete  American  wlthdra'wal — ^would 
turn  the  situation  around  and  suggest  accu- 
rately that  Washington  wanted  someone  else 
to  win. 


More  to  the  point.  It  is  appfuvnt  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  no  intention  of  taking  such  steps — 
that  the  Administration  and  the  American 
establishment  In  Saigon  do  Indeed  want  Mr. 
Thieu  re-elected,  no  matter  'Wliat  formal 
statements  of  neutrality  may  be  znade.  If 
their  policy  continues  to  be  one  of  bvilldlng 
up  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  over  the 
war,  would  make  little  sense  from  their  point 
of  view  to  undermine  the  present  regime, 
particularly  when  any  other  might  not  want 
a  "Vletnamlzed"  war. 

C!ongres&lonal  doves  might  partially  im- 
prove the  aituatlan  by  r*"t"g  promptly  a 
resolution  offered  by  Senator  Adlal  Steven- 
son that  would  establish  an  American  oom- 
mlaalon  with  a  Vietnamese-speaking  staff 
to  monitor  American  poUtloal  activities  In 
South  'Vietnam  between  now  and  the  elec- 
tion. 

Such  a  Congressional  conunlsslon,  while 
It  could  hardly  counterbalance  American 
support  for  Mr.  Thieu,  might  at  least  drama- 
tize to  the  Vietnamese  the  fact  that  there  Is 
also  support  In  the  United  States  for  genu- 
inely free  elections  and  for  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  That  could  encourage 
the  participation  of  South  'Vietnamese  vtao 
might  otherwise  be  too  afraid  or  too  cynical, 
and  have  an  Important  effect  in  a  close  elec- 
tion. 

That,  at  least.  Is  the  opinion  of  several 
young  Americans  who  resigned  their  Oov- 
emment  posts  In  South  Vietnam  In  protest 
at  official  partiality  to  the  r^lme,  and  'wbo 
have  formed  the  "Vietnam  Elections  Project" 
to  do  something  about  It.  The  sad  truth  Is 
that  not  much  can  be  done,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Congreaslonal  commission 
would  be  a  lot  better  than  nothing. 

And  without  such  a  commission — or  even 
If  one  is  established — we  may  be  sure  that 
the  allied  administrations  In  Washington 
and  Saigon  wUl  have  their  own  group  of 
tame  "observers"  to  certify  to  the  world  that 
President  Thleu's  re-election  was  honestly 
won,  and  without  any  help  at  all  from  Uncle 
Sam. 

Thieu    Promises   Peace   in    Vietnam    in 
Two  Years 

(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

FiREBASE  HOABtNH,  SotTTH  VuETTNAM. — Pres- 
ident Thieu,  visiting  South  V^letnamese 
troops  In  the  water-logged  wasteland  of  the 
Umlnh  Forest,  today  promised  that  his  coun- 
try would  have  peace  in  two  years. 

If  the  Communists  have  not  come  to  terms 
through  negotiation  In  that  time.  Thieu 
said,  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  will 
have  grown  strong  enough  so  that  the  fight- 
ing will  simply  fade  away. 

The  president's  prediction  was  not  exactly 
new— a  year  ago  he  said  peace  was  three 
years  away.  But  his  visit  today  to  the  Uminh. 
until  recently  perhaps  the  Vletcong's  most 
secure  base  area,  was  clearly  calculated  to 
add  weight  to  his  promises. 

Bubbling  with  apparent  confidence  and 
good  humor  and  followed  by  most  of  Saigon's 
ambassadorial  corps.  Thieu  came  to  South 
Vietnam's  soggy  southern  tip  to  decorate  the 
troops  that  have  been  engaged  In  a  major 
operation  here  for  most  of  the  past  year. 

The  trip,  like  many  the  president  has  been 
taking  around  the  country  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  was  at  least  as  much  political 
as  It  was  ceremonial.  "Only  fotir  months  un- 
til election  time."  an  aide  to  the  president 
said.   "We  have  to  keep  traveling  around." 

This  morning,  at  a  ceremony  commemo- 
rating the  establishment  of  South  Vietnam's 
31st  Infantry  Division  12  years  ago,  Thieu 
said  he  Is  still  willing  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  war.  "Any  place,  any  time,  we  are  willing 
to  talk  to  the  Communists.'  he  said. 

But  "until  the  Communists  show  their 
goodwill  for  peace  and  cease  their  agres- 
sion," he  said,  "we  will  have  to  fight.  The  re- 
occupatlon  of  the  Umlnh  Finest  by  South 


Vietnamese  forces,  he  said,  shewed  the  war 
is  being  won. 

As  he  spoke,  American  Cobra  heliccpter 
gunshlpe,  white  fangs  painted  on  their  nar- 
row snouts,  rattled  overhead.  But  except  lor 
the  Cobras,  today's  ceremony  was  that  un- 
usual thing  American  advisers  like  to  de- 
scribe as  "an  all-Vietnamese  show." 

At  least  a  score  of  South  'Vietnamese  heli- 
copters were  present  to  ferry  dignitaries,  in- 
cluding U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
and  three  of  his  bodyguards,  from  place  to 
place. 

The  Uminh  Forest  Is  South  Vietnam's 
Everglades,  with  guerrillas  instead  of  alli- 
gators the  predominant  form  of  wildlife. 

It  Is  flat,  marshy  scrub-and-mangrove 
country,  cut  everywhere  by  canals  and  dotted 
here  and  ,  there  by  new  little  settlements 
perched  on  mud  mounds  above  the  rising 
waters  of  the  oncoming  monsoon. 

Plrebase  Hoablnh  (the  name  means 
"peace")  is  a  task  force  headquarters  in  the 
center  of  this  desolate  area  along  the  Gulf  of 
Slam,  and  here  Thieu  brought  his  party  of 
dignitaries  for  lunch. 

■While  the  rain  crashed  down  outside — and. 
here  and  there,  trickled  through  the  roof — 
the  diners  sat  on  a  bamboo  veranda  and 
were  served  the  products  of  the  region:  fish, 
crabs,  shrimp,  rice  and  pineapple. 

Thieu  Is  proud  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  area,  and  spent  last  Christ- 
mas night  at  this  firebase.  (When  they  heard 
he  was  coming,  an  American  adviser  said. 
"They  put  in  a  special  bunker  and  the  only 
god  damn  flush  toilet  in  the  Umlnh  Forest.") 

Today,  the  president  Joked  comfortably 
with  reporters  In  English — a  language  In 
which  he  has  become  increasingly  at  home 
during  the  four  years  of  his  presidency. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  LOCKHEED 
BAIL-OUT  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  does 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  need  Federal 
guaranteed  loans  in  order  to  produce  the 
TriStar  passenger  jet  aircraft  for  its 
commercial  clients? 

Last  month,  both  Lockheed  and  spokes- 
men for  the  Nixon  administration  fore- 
saw bankruptcy  unless  the  Federal 
guarantee  was  forthcoming.  Legislation 
authorizing  Federal  guarantees  in  the 
amount  of  $250  million  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress.  Hearings  are  sched- 
uled. 

Yet  this  week  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  a  dispatch  that  indicates  the  need 
is  not  quite  so  urgent  as  we  have  been  led 
to  believe. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Kotchian,  Lockheed  presi- 
dent, is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was 
the  British  Government  which  insisted  on 
some  sort  of  backing  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment for  TriStar.  He  is  further  quoted  as 
saying : 

Maybe  there's  some  other  kind  of  backing 
that  might  satisfy  them  (the  British) — we 
can't  say  there  Isnt. 

There  seems  to  be  sin  inconsistency 
here.  Mr.  President,  which  should  cause 
us  in  the  Congress  to  be  even  more  wary 
of  the  loan-guarantee  proposal. 

Last  month,  I  suggested  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  undertook  to  bail- 
out Lockheed,  then  logically  other  busi- 
ness firms  could  exercise  a  similar  claim 
on  the  U.S.  Treasurj-.  Since  my  remarks, 
one  businessman  has  expressed  a  similar 
opinion  directly  to  John  ConnaUy.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  businessman, 
Oerson  Goldstick  wrote  the  Secretary, 
according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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that  if  the  Federal  Government  "is  going 
to  start  bolstering  companies  who  are  in 
economic  distress,  please  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  in  line  to  receive  my  share  of  the 
hand-outs." 

Inevitably,  the  humorist.  Art  Buch- 
wald,  applied  his  talents  to  the  Lockheed 
proposal.  The  result  was  a  column  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  for 
June  3.  1971,  under  the  caption  "Harvey 
Kay  and  the  Great  Sandwich  Overrun." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  Wall  Street  Journal 
articles  and  the  Buchwald  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  2.  1971 ) 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

Paris. — Even  If  Congress  falls  to  approve 
a  $250  million  loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp..  the  airframe  manufacturer 
won't  give  up  In  its  efforts  to  get  the  LlOU 
TrlStar  program  off  the  ground.  A.  C.  Kot- 
chlan.  Lockheed  president,  said  In  an  inter- 
view. 

Noting  that  it  was  the  British  govern- 
ment that  insisted  on  some  sort  of  U.S.  back- 
ing for  TriStar.  Mr.  Kotchlan  added.  'May- 
be there's  some  other  kind  of  backing  that 
might  satisfy  them — we  can't  say  there 
Isn't." 

Mr.  Kotchlan  said  Lockheed  hasn't  dis- 
cussed alternatives  to  congressional  backing 
with  British  officials.  He  also  didn't  say  what 
alternatives  were  available  to  the  company 

Last  month,  in  a  12-page  statement  en- 
titled "Why  a  Government-Guaranteed 
Bank  Loan  for  Lockheed."  the  company  as- 
serted that  it  would  be  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy if  It  couldn't  find  sufficient  financing 
for  its  airbus  project.  That  statement  left 
the  impression  that  a  government  guaran- 
tee was  essential  for  the  needed  financing. 

Mr.  Kotchlan  was  interviewed  at  the  In- 
ternational air  show  here  Just  after  the  ar- 
rival of  one  of  Lockheed's  TrlStar  planes. 
The  craft  flew  in  on  schedule  after  making 
three  stops  between  California  and  Le 
Bourget  airport  here. 

Lockheed  p>ersonnel  who  traveled  on  the 
wide-bodied  transport  said  the  trip  was 
smooth,  quiet  and  uneventful.  Only  two 
minor  troubles  marred  the  trip.  A  gear  box 
accessories  case  on  one  of  the  engines  had 
to  be  replaced  at  Goose  Bay.  Labrador,  and 
the  windshield  delamlnated  some  time  after 
the  plane  landed  because  flight  deck  heaters 
had  been  left  on  inadvertently  after  the 
plane  set  down. 

Mr.  Kotchlan  said  that  Lockheed  believes 
It  will  have  a  profit  in  1971  If  financing  for 
the  TrlStar  Is  worked  out.  In  1970.  the  com- 
pany had  a  net  loss  of  $6.3  million  after 
write-offs  of  $190  million,  mostly  In  connec- 
tion with  the  C5A  transport  plane  and  the 
AH56A  helicopter.  Lockheed's  1970  revenue 
totaled  $2.55  billion. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  2.  1971 ) 

LocKHEFD  Aircraft  Corp. 

I  By    Barbara    Isenberg) 

Los  Angeles — Information  Control  Corp. 
Isn't  exactlv  an  aerospace  colossus  whose 
well-being  Is  essential  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, but  the  company  thinks  that  what's 
good  enough  for  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp  Is 
good  enough   for  Information  Control. 

In  a  letter  to  Treasury  Secretary  John  B. 
Connally.  Information  Control's  president. 
Gerson  H.  Goldstlck,  says  if  the  tT.S  govern- 
ment "Is  going  to  start  bolstering  compa- 
nies who  are  In  economic  distress,  please  tell 
me  where  I  can  pet  In  line  to  receive  my 
share  of  the  handouts."  Mr.  Goldstlck  added, 
however,  that  he  hasn't  made  a  formal  re- 
quest for  loans  or  loan  backing  yet. 


The  executive  tells  the  Treasury  Secretary 
he  has  been  following  "with  considerable 
consternation  and  dismay  your  recent  ac- 
tions in  attempting  to  Induce  Congress  to 
guarantee  a  loan  that  presumably  would  pre- 
vent the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  from  going 
into  bankruptcy."  He  added  that  If  the 
government  can  consider  that,  it  can  con- 
sider coming  to  the  aid  of  Information  Con- 
trol. Mr.  Goldstlck  says  his  reasons  are  Just 
as  "compelling"  as  those  of  Lockheed's  chair- 
man. Daniel  Haughton. 

Information  Control  is  a  small,  privately 
held  defense  contractor  and  maker  of  com- 
puter peripheral  equipment.  It  had  revenue 
of  $3.2  million  In  fiscal  1971.  ended  March 
31.  but  no  profit.  Mr.  Goldstlck.  a  38-year- 
old  engineer,  says  the  six-year-old  company 
hasn't  had  a  profit  since  its  first  two  years 
of    business. 

Mr.  Goldstlck  said  in  the  letter  that  "at 
least  part  of  Information  Control  Corp.'s 
economic  plight  is  due  to  the  fact  that  It 
has  been  severely  abused  by  many  of  Secre- 
tary Packard's  prime  contractors." 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,   1971) 
Harvey  Kay   and  the  Great  Sandwich 

OVERRtIN 

I  By  Art  Buchwald) 

My  friend  Harvey  Kay,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Kay's  Sandwich  and  Carry- 
out  Shop  in  my  building,  is  watching  the 
outcome  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  govern- 
ment loan  negotiations  with  Interest.  He 
feels  if  Lockheed  can  get  the  $250  million 
guaranteed  loan,  then  he  has  a  chance  of  the 
government  balling  him  out  of  a  similar 
situation. 

Harvey  told  me,  "The  Lockheed  problems, 
particularly  with  their  C5A  airplane,  parallel 
mine  In  every  way.  and  I  am  certain  if  the 
government  looks  on  the  Lockheed  loan 
favorably,  they  will  find  a  way  to  get  me  off 
the  hook  too." 

This  Is  how  Harvey  tells  his  story 

"About  a  year  ago.  a  section  of  the  Defense 
Department  was  having  a  farewell  party  for 
one  of  their  employees  who  was  leaving  to 
join  an  aerospace  company.  They  asked  me 
to  develop  a  new  type  of  sandwich  which 
would  give  the  party  a  big  boost.  But  they 
wanted  me  to  bring  it  in  for  a  reasonable 
price. 

"I  put  my  designers  to  work  on  It.  and  we 
came  up  with  The  Goldflnger."  which  con- 
sisted of  boneless  all-white  meat,  deep-fried 
chicken  fingers  topped  with  cole  slaw.  Rus- 
sian dressing  and  pickle  slices  on  a  double- 
twist  seeded  roll.  We  estimated  we  could 
make  the  sandwich  for  $125  each,  which 
would  Include  a  reasonable  profit  of  10  per 
cent. 

"The  food  committee  giving  the  partv  ap- 
proved the  design  and  ordered  150  sand- 
wiches to  be  delivered  in  30  days,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  party. 

"I  ordered  the  Ingredients,  but  a  few  days 
later  I  got  a  call  from  a  secretary.  She  said 
that,  while  the  Army  liked  the  sandwich  as 
It  was.  the  Navy  was  wondering  if.  instead 
of  a  double-twist  seeded  roll,  the  sandwich 
could  be  made  with  rye  bread. 

"I  explained  that  regular  rye  bread  would 
not  be  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
chicken  fingers,  and  I  would  have  to  add  a 
heavier  rye  bread  with  a  reinforced  crust, 
which  would  add  another  20  cents  to  the 
sandwich. 

"She  said  it  didn't  matter  because  the 
Navy  said  It  wouldn't  come  to  the  party  If 
they  had  to  eat  double-twist  seeded  rolls. 

"So  I  called  up  the  bakery  and  asked  them 
If  they  cotild  develop  a  heavier  rye  bread 
that  could  do  the  same  work  as  a  seeded  roU. 
They  told  me  they  could  do  It.  but  It  wouldn't 
be  cheap. 

"A  week  went  by  and  the  secretary  called 
again.  She  said  the  Air  Force  had  Just  got 
around  to  studying  'The  Goldflnger'  sand- 
wich, and  they  wanted  something  more  so- 


phisticated than  Just  chicken  flngers  with 
cole  slaw  and  dressing  and  pickle  slices.  Was 
it  possible  to  add  either  a  slice  of  ham  or  a 
slice  of  cheese  to  the  sandwich  to  give  it  a 
better  taste? 

"I  told  her  it  was  always  possible,  but  \t 
you're  going  to  add  to  a  sandwich  you  have 
to  pay  for  It.  It  meant  hiring  an  extra  per- 
son to  cut  the  ham  or  cheese,  researching 
where  the  best  place  was  to  put  it,  testing 
It  and  retraining  my  employees  in  an  en- 
tirely new  sandwich  concept.  I  couldn't  see 
how  I  could  bring  'The  Goldflnger'  in  for 
less  than  $2.25. 

"She  said  it  was  perfectly  okay  as  long  as 
the  sandwich  did  the  Job. 

"A  week  went  by,  and  I  had  a  visit  from 
the  secretary.  She  told  me  the  Army  person- 
nel in  the  department  felt  that  'The  Gold- 
flnger' should  also  have  lettuce  and  tomato 
on  it.  I  explained  that  if  you  added  lettuce 
and  tomato,  you  would  have  to  have  larger 
slices  of  rye  bread  and  heavier  carraway 
seeds,  which  would  bring  up  the  cost  of  the 
sandwich  to  $2.95. 

"She  approved  it,  but  the  next  day  I  got 
a  call  saying  that,  because  of  the  overrun, 
they  wanted  to  cut  back  on  the  order  of 
sandwiches  from  160  to  50,  and  asked  if  I 
would  eliminate  the  chicken  altogether. 

"The  afternoon  before  the  affair  I  received 
another  call.  The  aerospace  job  for  the  man 
for  whom  they  were  giving  the  party  fell 
through,  and  they  were  canceling  the  party. 

"I  told  them  I  was  stuck  with  $300  worth 
of  merchandise  and  would  have  to  lay  off 
four  employees  because  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  Goldfingers.'  They  said  that  while  the 
Defense  Department  would  recommend  a 
loan  to  tide  me  over.  It  wm  up  to  Congress 
to  decide  whether  I  would  get  it  or  not.  But 
first  they  had  to  get  the  Lockheed  problem 
out  of  the  way." 


TOBACCO  TAX  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  3«2  years 
ago,  the  late  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, had  the  vision  to  urge  a  ta.\  on 
cigarettes  on  the  basis  of  their  tar  and 
nicotine  content.  They  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  for  this  purpose.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  had  recently  submit- 
ted its  authoritative  report  on  tar  and 
nicotine,  and  although  the  report  did 
not  specify  the  specific  role  which  each 
of  the  many  constituents  of  "tar"  causes 
in  the  disease  process,  the  report  did 
conclude  that  the  lower  the  tar  and 
nicotine,  the  less  the  risk  of  disease 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  subsequently  recom- 
mended that  tar  and  nicotine  content  be 
displayed  in  cigarette  advertising  and 
the  cigarette  industry  has  agreed  to  this 
proposal. 

Nevertheless,  the  high  volume  ciga- 
rette brands  by  and  large  remain  in  the 
middle  and  upper  end  of  the  tar  and 
nicotine  spectrum.  There  is  evidence, 
too.  that  the  market  for  ."significantly  low 
tar  and  nicotine  ciiarettes  tends  to  flat- 
ten out.  making  these  cigarettes  rela- 
tively unprofitable  to  market.  Surely,  at 
this  time,  when  we  talk  of  diflferential 
ta.xes  on  leaded  and  unleaded  gasolines 
for  the  purpose  of  harnessing  the  tax 
.schedules  to  the  national  fight  against 
pollution,  we  should  be  prepared  to  move 
in  a  similar  direction  on  this  problem 
of  personal  pollution. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York 
has  now  proposed  a  local  incentive  tax 
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on  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  cigarettes 
as  a  way  of  financing  the  large  deficit 
with  which  his  city  is  faced.  It  strikes 
me  as  an  eminently  fair  method  of  taxa- 
tion. A  recent  Public  Health  Service 
study  has  clearly  shown  that  the  costs 
to  the  Government  of  providing  for  ciga- 
rette smokers,  through  health  care,  dis- 
ability payments,  and  work  days  lost, 
far  exceeds  the  revenues  contributed  by 
cigarettes  taxes.  If,  as  Mayor  Lindsay 
proposes,  these  subject  to  these  increased 
needs  pay  a  premium  for  the  product 
which  brings  about  the  need;  namely, 
cigarettes,  then  an  equitable  charge  sys- 
tem will  have  been  established  and  the 
shriveling  sources  for  financing  needed 
municipal  services  will  be  expanded. 

I  commend  the  mayor  for  his  pro- 
posal and  the  intelligent  application  of 
the  differential  taxation  principle.  I  urge 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  to  fol- 
low through  on  this  recommendation  and 
signal  the  go-ahead  for  this  progressive 
proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  corre- 
spondence between  Mayor  Lindsay  and 
myself  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  CrrY  op  New  York. 

OmcE  OF  THE  Mayor, 
New  York.  N.Y..  May  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Frank  Moss, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  I  am  writing  to  in- 
vite your  attention  to  one  of  the  City's  in- 
centive tax  proposals  now  pending  before 
the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

The  tar  and  nicotine  tax,  which,  1  believe 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  is  de- 
signed as  a  differential  tax  on  two  of  the 
most  dangerous  substances  in  cigarettes.  The 
tax  would  work  as  follows:  cigarettes  with 
less  than  17.0  milligrams  of  tar  and  less  than 
1.1  mlUlgrams  of  nicotine  wovild  not  be  taxed 
cigarettes  with  more  tar  or  more  nicotine 
(but  not  more  of  both)  would  be  taxed  at  3 
cents  per  pack;  cigarettes  posing  the  most 
severe  health  hazard — those  with  more  of 
both  tar  and  nicotine  than  the  limits  noted 
above — would  be  taxed  at  4  cents  per  pack. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  low  tar  and  nico- 
tine cigarettes  are  safe.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  evidence  that  such  cigarettes  are  less 
hazardous  to  health.  The  tax  the  City  pro- 
posed should  encourage  consumers  to  pur- 
chase low  tar  and  nicotine  brands.  Perhaps 
even  more  impwrtantly.  It  may  Induce  ciga- 
rette manufacturers  to  cut  down  the  tar  and 
nicotine  levels  of  their  brands  through  a 
variety  of  inexpensive  and  effective  processes 
now  available  to  them. 

The  City  is  proposing  the  tax  as  a  reve- 
nue-raising measure  to  help  fill  a  critical 
fiscal  shortfall  we  face  In  the  coming  year. 
I  believe  taxing  tar  and  nicotine  will,  more- 
over, have  Important  and  beneficial  effects 
on  consumers  and  manufacturers.  Should  the 
incentive  for  consuming  and  producing  low 
tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes  work,  as  I  expect 
and  hope,  the  projected  revenue  from  the  tax 
would,  of  course,  fall.  This  is  a  risk  we  are 
happy  to  take  If  public  health  is  improved 
In  the  process. 

I  hop>e  you  will  agree  that  the  Incentive 
tax  approach  the  City  proposes  is  a  \iseful 
step  to  combat  one  of  this  nation's  most 
serious  health  problems.  If  you  do  agree.  I 
hofje  you  will  make  your  views  known  to  the 
Albany  Legislature  and  the  New  York  City 
Council. 

Sincerely. 

John  'V.  Lindsay,  Mayor. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  21, 1971. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay. 

Mayor,   City   of  New   York,   City   Hall,   New 
York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mayor  Lindsay:  I  was  delighted  to 
receive  your  letter  of  May  18th  in  which  you 
tell  me  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  propos- 
ing before  the  New  York  State  Legislature  a 
tax  on  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  ciga- 
rettes sold  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  note 
that  you  propose  that  cigarettes  which  ex- 
ceed the  minimum  allowable  tar  content  or 
exceed  the  minimum  nicotine  content  would 
be  taxed  at  3  cents  a  pack  and  cigarettes  that 
exceed  both  the  tar  and  nicotine  limits  would 
be  taxed  at  4  cents  a  pack. 

I  certainly  commend  you  on  this  initiative. 
I  recognize  that  there  is  a  tax  revenue  here 
Involved  which  the  city  undoubtedly  needs, 
but  the  Important  factor  as  you  so  well  point 
out,  is  that  this  Is  a  further  step  In  protect- 
ing the  health  of  our  citizens.  I  commend 
you  for  your  statement  that  you  hope  that 
the  tax  would  fall  because  cigarette  manu- 
facturers would  keep  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent down  and.  therefore,  improve  public 
health.  I  shall  be  watching  with  interest  to 
see  whether  the  Legislature  and  the  City 
Council  will  adopt  this  tax. 

Each  month  and  year  that  goes  by  makes 
it  more  apparent  that  we  are  involved  in  an 
epidemic  situation  Involving  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  cardiac  disease  and  other  ail- 
ments which  are  caused  or  at  least  enhanced 
by  the  cigarette  habit.  I  applaud  any  effort 
that  is  taken  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
cigarette  smoking.  Your  proposal  is  certainly 
forward  looking  and  deserves  support. 
Sincerely. 

Prank  E.  Moss. 

U.S.  Senator. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  over  the 
past  two  decades,  the  United  States  has 
maintained  a  trade  embargo  against 
Peking.  Now,  however,  direct  trswle  is  on 
the  horizon.  On  June  10,  President  Nixon 
will  announce  what  Made-in-D.S.A. 
items  can  be  traded  with  China.  I  com- 
mend the  President  in  his  action  with  re- 
gard to  improving  commimications  and 
trade  with  mainland  China,  and  look  for- 
ward to  further  improvement  in  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  America  and 
China. 

Longtime  China  expert,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Barnett,  now  vice  president  of  the 
Asia  Society  and  head  of  its  Washington 
chapter,  recently  spoke  on  this  very  issue. 
He  said : 

Peking  will  not  show  its  hand  untU  the  U.S. 
government  places  trade  controls  for  Com- 
munist China  on  the  same  footing  as  controls 
for  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  Communist 
countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bamett's  speech.  "Political  Dimensions 
of  U.S. -China  Trade."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Conference   on   U.S. -China   Trade.   Address 

BY  Robert  W.  Barnett 
poLmcAL    dimensions    of    U.S. -china    trade 

Only  a  yesterday  or  two  ago  most  of  us 
were  resigned  to  apparent  permanence  of  the 
seamless  web  of  a  China  policy  first  fashioned 
by  a  Democratic  Administration  in  1950.  and 
then  made  holy  by  two  Republican  admini- 
strations. Condemned  by  the  United  Nations 
in  1951.  and  charged  ever  since  with  mon- 


strous abuse  of  China's  great  traditions,  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China  has  been  Wash- 
ington's justification  for  heavy  commitments 
of  U.S.  resources — apolitical  and  flnanlcal — to 
strategies : 

That  accorded  to  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan. 

Legitimate  claim  to  represent  China  in 
the  U.N.,  and  in  the  international  commu- 
nity; that  mobilized  colossal  military  power 
In  Japan.  Okinawa.  South  Korea,  and  Tai- 
wan; that  gained  U.S.  Senate  ratlflcation  for 
security  arrangements  with  Japan  and  mu- 
tual defense  treaties  with  South  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  China,  Philippines,  and  a  South- 
east Asia  treaty  organization,  all  dedicated 
to  deterrence  of  communist  adventure;  that 
attributed  to  Peking  strategic  gain  from 
North  Vietnam's  Peking  and  Moscow  sup- 
ported military  penetration  of  other  Indo- 
china states;  that  organized  non-communist 
countries  In  comprehensive  restraint  of  ex- 
port of  strategic  goods  to  Communist  China, 
and  prohibited  American  participtation  in  any 
kind  of  economic  transaction  from  which 
Communist  China  might  benefit;  and,  that 
blocked  travel  by  U.S.  citizens  to  Commu- 
nist China. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Ccsnmlttee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  spoke,  I  think  with  au- 
thority, for  the  progressive  American  busi- 
ness community  in  finding  nothing  at  that 
time  which  justified  a  modification  of  the 
U.S.  strategy  of  economic  war  against  the 
Chinese  communist  regime.  Most  of  that 
community  today  doubt  the  strategy  should 
be  perpetuated,  and  this  change  belongs  in 
a  pattern  where  all  earlier  strategies,  and 
Peking's  responses  to  them  are  in  transition. 
Reasons  for  this  are  worth  examination. 

Economic  warfare  Is  different  from  lim- 
ited control  over  export  of  strategic  goods 
useful  to  merely  potential  military  adver- 
saries: and  we  have  waged  economic  warfare 
against  Peking.  We  need  to  consult  history  to 
understand  why  we  have  treated  China  with 
its  faltering  economy  more  harshly  than  the 
USSR. 

Roots  for  this  strategy  lie.  I  believe,  in  the 
pre-World  War  II  activity  of  organizations 
like  Henry  L.  Stimson's  Committee  for  Non- 
Participation  in  Japanese  Aggression.  It  was 
then  that  wide  ctirrency  was  given  to  the 
belief  that  trade  embargo  could  effectively 
penalize  aggressor  countries,  and  was  a 
measure  available  for  a  moral  citizenry  un- 
ready for  war. 

During  World  War  11  we  Invoked  and  ad- 
ministered our  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
against  the  Axis.  So  with  surrender  of  our 
German  and  Japanese  enemies,  there  was 
tradition  and  apparatus  which  made  pos- 
sible use  of  economic  measures  eigainst  the 
USSR  when  links  between  Moscow  and  com- 
munist parties  of  western  Europe  threat- 
ened dangers  that  seemed  almost  as  great  as 
those  presented  by  the  Axis. 

The  views  of  European  countries  and 
Japan  as  to  the  contribution  of  normal  trade 
to  communist  military  capabilities,  and  their 
readiness  to  engage  in  economic  warfare  in 
time  of  peace,  were  radically  different  from 
ours.  They  distinguished  between  trade  con- 
trols that  really  did  embargo — they  had  to  be 
effectively  multilateral — and  controls  on  ex- 
ports to  Communists  applied  for  reasons  of 
moral  compulsion,  which  is  what  we  seemed 
to  want. 

I  think  that  It  Is  quite  unlikely  that  our 
moral  arguments  would  have  overcome  the 
technical  and  economic  arguments  of  the 
Europeans  had  It  not  been  that  the  U.S. 
was  engaged,  during  those  years,  in  the 
Marshall  Plan  economic  aid.  Our  moral  com- 
mitment to  an  anti-communist  economic 
warfare  strategy  was  deep  and  persistent :  It 
predated  emergence  of  the  China  problem. 

During  those  tumultuous  months  when 
Chinese  conununlst  armies  swept  south  from 
Kalgan    through    Peking    and    Tientsin    to 
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Shanghai  and  Nanking  and  on  to  Canton 
during  1948/194)).  serious  consideration  was 
being  given  In  Washington  to  terms  and 
prospects  for  coexistence  with  the  Chinese 
mainland,  and  for  continuation  of  non- 
strategic  trade.  This  was  all  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  our  alarm  and  outrage  over 
communist  aggression  In  Korea. 

Bven  before  Chinese  commtinlst  forces 
moved  Into  Korea.  Washington  bad  estab- 
lished economic  cont:-ol  mechanisms  aimed 
at  Peking  that  remained  In  place  effectively 
unchanged  untU  July  1999 — almost  20  years. 
We  were  fortified  by  moral  certainty.  We 
were  at  war.  We  embargoed  all  exports  to 
Communist  China,  blocked  all  Chinese  com- 
munist dollar  holdings  within  the  VS.  Jur- 
isdiction, and  subjected  to  heavy  penalty 
any  user  of  dollars  anywhere  who  engaged 
in  a  transaction  with  any  Chinese  Commu- 
nist person.  Enforced  within  the  U.S.,  the 
controls  also  had  extensive  extra-territorial 
reach  reminding  the  International  commu- 
nity how  we  viewed  Communist  China:  It 
was  a  pariah. 

I  recall  forebodings,  at  the  time,  that  steps 
were  being  taken  which  would  become  ir- 
reversible. Reversal  would  require  a  finding 
of  virtue,  and  such  a  finding  struck  me  as 
uxUikely  for  any  country,  least  of  aU,  Com- 
munist China,  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  also  recall  being  a  member  of  President 
Eisenhower's  delegation  at  the  1956  sunmilt 
meetings  In  Geneva,  when  my  task  was  to 
negotiate  a  trade  position  to  which  our 
British  and  French  colleagues  could  agree. 
In  preparing  for  that  task  I  discovered  a 
ibroad  consensus  within  U.S.  government 
circles  was  that  our  exports  to  communists 
were  "aid,"  and  theirs  were  "dumping."  In 
1965  no  one  really  questioned  economic  war- 
fare, particularly  against  the  country  we 
had  fought  so  recently  in  Korea. 

A  decade  passed  with  little  change  In  these 
attitudes  or  this  doctrine.  In  1994  came  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution.  In  19«6  came  Un 
Plaos  September  3  proclamaUon  of  Com- 
munist China's  doctrine  of  Insurgency;  then 
bloody  turmoil  In  Indoneata;  then  comple- 
tion of  the  first  full  year  of  Lydon  B.  John- 
son's own  presidency,  which  brought  Viet 
If*m  escalation;  later,  the  Johnson  abdica- 
tion; and  election  of  President  Nixon  In  1998. 
What  has  happened  to  explain  the  radical 
change  in  current  American  attitudes  towards 
trade  with  China?  A  hint  was  seen  In  July 
1999,  when  President  Nixon  quietly  amended 
our  foreign  assets  control  regulations  to 
permit  some  limited  purchase  of  ChlneM 
goods  by  Americans  traveling  abroad.  This 
hint  of  change  was  confirmed  last  month 
when  President  Nixon  used  the  occasion  of 
ping  pong  in  Peking  to  announce  what 
seems  likely  to  become  very  nearly  total  dis- 
mantling of  our  tlme-encrusted  trade  and 
financial  controls. 

To  appreciate  the  degree  of  change,  we 
need  only  recaU  that  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy was  but  the  most  flamboyant  of 
many  Americans  who  made  "tnOe  with 
China*  a  moral  Issue,  somehow  a  Utmus 
paper  to  measure  Americanism.  Members  of 
both  parties  pUyed  the  "soft  on  Commu- 
nism" game,  and  trembled  at  possibility  of 
misjudgment  As  recenUy  as  mld-19e8 
PrsBWent  Nixon  was  advised  by  his  White 
Rouse  counselors  that  amending  China  trade 
regulations  would  enrage  Congress  and  lose 
him  votes  for  much  needed  legislation.  He 
decided,  nevertheless,  to  amend,  thus  frac- 
turing the  sanctified  symmetry  of  institu- 
tionalized U.S.  hostility  to  Communist  China. 
There  was  no  evident  domestic  pcdltlcaa  loss 
His  decision  took  courage.  I  know,  because 
with  comparable  opportunlUee  to  act  neither 
President  Kennedy  nor  President  Johnson 
oared  to  try.  And.  President  Nixon  might  not 
have  dared  except  for  what  he  must  have 
supposed  was  a  growing  general  awareness 
of  great  changes  in  world  power  relations 
that  had  been  taking  place  In  the  years 
since  1965. 
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Among  these,  of  oourse,  was  the  ferocity 
of  Sino-Soviet  tension,  which  was  particularly 
acute  in  the  ^rlng  of  1988.  Anyone  ooiUd  see 
then  th«t  In  the  communist  world,  com- 
munist states  frightened  and  could  even  kUl 
each  other.  CaechoelovakU  and  nuclear  con- 
fiitintatioa  in  Siberia  wete  o.hining  spectacles. 
Fragmentation,  polyoentrlam,  and  competi- 
tion had  brought  disorder  within  the  com- 
munist monoUth.  More  and  more  Americans 
saw  that  it  waa  folly  not  to  serve  TSS.  inter- 
esta  by  emtertaJUUng  possibility  of  friendliness 
towards  a  communist  country  with  respect  to 
certain  issues  whUe  conUniUng  to  suspect  or 
condemn  It  with  respect  to  other  issues. 
China's  potentials  in  this  new  setting  had 
so  fundamentally  changed  that  strategic 
"gamesmen"  in  think  tanks  could  allow  for 
as  many  scenarios  where  China  was  V&. 
friend,  as  U.S.  foe.  For  this  notion  to  be 
understood  and  to  have  acceptance  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  1950b. 

Another  major  change  had  been  what 
Cultural  Revolution  did  to  earUer  precon- 
ceptions of  Chinese  Communism.  Even 
China's  communist  neighbors  were  dismayed 
AU  began  to  doubt — perhaps,  even  a  little  too 
dogmatically— that  the  Chinese  communist 
system  had  for  them  any  value  whatever  as 
a  model.  The  weak  and  vulnerable  Chineee 
economy  may  have  suffered  very  nearly  zero 
growth  rate  In  the  decade  from  1968  through 
1968,  while  several  of  China's  non-com- 
munist neighbors  were  experiencing  9  per- 
cent or  better  rates  of  QNP  growth.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  Peking's  astonishing  nuclear 
achievements  and  something  like  a  10  per- 
cent surge  in  1970  QNP  growth,  the  recent 
spectacle  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  dimin- 
ishes the  plaualblllty  of  mighty  Cblnese  com- 
munist power. 

France  gave  up  its  relations  with  TWpel 
and  recognized  Peking  in  1964,  but  real 
change  came  with  the  great  momentum, 
particularly  since  October  of  1970,  of  others 
following  suit — Canada,  Italy,  Chile,  Equa- 
tOTlal  Oulnea,  Ethiopia,  Kuwait,  Cameroons 
and  NlgerU.  With  this  happening,  few  can 
still  credit  Generalissimo  Chiang  either  with 
the  capacity,  moral  or  military,  to  play  a  role 
on  the  mainland.  Some  even  are  so  tactless 
as  to  remind  us  that  he  owes  some  moral 
obUgatioDs  to  the  Formosans  on  the  IMand 
where  he  resides.  Meanwhile,  the  strategies 
of  WlUy  Brandt  in  Bonn  and  Prime  Minister 
Sato  In  Tokyo  suggest  that  there  are  con- 
structive consequences  from  separating  eco- 
nomics from  politics. 

Another  change  has  been  seen  In  the 
American  press  and  In  corridor  conversations 
at  American  business  and  banking  conven- 
tions, where  hardly  anyone  beUeves  that 
American  trade  controls  for  Communist 
China  deprive  Communist  China  of  anything 
it  really  needs  to  buy.  Our  businessmen  are 
out  of  the  market,  and  that  is  about  It.  We 
really  knew  all  of  that,  of  oourse.  In  1966, 
but  we  did  not  talk  abotit  it  openly.  We  do 
now,  and  that  is  a  change. 

Thus,  trade  with  China  has  a  political  set- 
ting quite  changed  from  that  of  twenty,  or 
even  five,  years  ago. 

It  may  be  that  BCao  T^-tung  views  these 
changes  much  as  we  do.  But  we  should  not 
take  that  for  granted,  and  we  might  try  to 
guess  what  in  the  unXorgotten  old  setting  he 
could  find  particularly  galling. 

There  are,  of  couiae,  Taiwan  and  VS. 
"military  encirclement." 

There  is  the  spectacle  of  Japan's  resur- 
gence. 

And.  then,  there  have  been  particularly 
otrensive  features  of  our  travel  and  trade 
IxiUcles. 

Why.  he  may  have  asked,  do  we  forbid 
travel  to  Communist  China  and  not  to  the 
USSR? 

Why  embargo  only  strategic  goods  to  the 
USSR  with  its  •400  bUIlon  QNP  and  Its 
nuclear  arsenal,  and  embargo  everything  to 
the  Peoples  RepubUc?  Was  long  ago  Korea 
a   worse   offense    than    Osechoaiovakla?   Or 


Chinese  rice  to  Hano<  wocw  than  Soviet 
SAMs?  And  what  about  Soviet  missiles  for 
Cuba?  Could  color  of  akin  be  a  reaaon? 
Could  there  be  between  Washington/ Moacow 
a  great  power  collusion  aimed  at  Inking? 
President  NUon's  1971  State  of  the  World 
message  contained  radical  redefinition  of  our 
policy  towards  Communist  China. 

We  welcome  Communist  China  into  the 
oonmiunlty  of  nations,  provided,  the  status 
of  Taiwan  U  res<Mved  peaoeftOly.  For  Mao 
th»t  provlao  oould  be  the  hooker,  and  all  the 
rest,  rhetoric  becaiMe  throughout  16  years 
of  amhawadorlal  talks  at  Warsaw,  he  has  said 
that  nothing  of  substance  was  worth  discuss- 
ing untU  the  U.S.  turned  over  Taiwan  to  the 
Peoples  RepubUc.  This  was  precondition.  Hne 
7«a  nam,  tor  everything  else. 

Mao's  Delphic  conunento  to  Bdgar  Snow 
about  TUwan,  and  what  Peking  later  did 
about  table  tennis,  suggest  some  poesibUlty 
of  change  in  Mao's  attitudes  towards  the 
United  States.  If  so,  it  la  useful  to  consider 
why  it  happened. 

On  March  16,  1971,  the  China  exclusion  for 
American  passports  ended,  thus  placing 
China  on  the  same  footing  as  the  USSR.  Only 
thereafter  did  our  athletes,  accompanying 
JournaUsts,  and  then  stlU  other  JoximaUsts 
pass  through  Hong  Kong  into  Commimlst 
China  with  visas  granted  by  Chinese  commu- 
nist authorltiee.  We  know  that  the  Chinese 
stlU  take  offense  at  old  passports. 

As  to  trade,  Peking  is  said  to  have  been 
slow  to  respond  to  President's  Nixon's  earlier 
modification  in  our  economic  controls,  which 
may  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  designed  to 
reduce  strains  with  other  countries  caused 
by  extra-territorial  reach  of  oxir  regulations 
rather  than  to  faciUtata  direct  trade.  Peking 
is  aware  of  the  U.S.  market;  prices  of  Chinese 
curios  in  Peking  respond  to  the  new  Ameri- 
can demand  in  Hong  Kong.  But  the  sly  trans- 
action is  still  the  rule.  And  no  one  yet  knows 
how  the  White  House  wlU  speU  out  President 
NUon's  potentlaUy  far-reaching  AprU  16  de- 
cision. It  la  my  himch  that  Peking  wlU  not 
show  Ita  hand  untU  the  VS.  government 
places  trad«  controls  for  Communist  Ohlna 
on  the  same  footing  as  controls  for  the  USSR 
and  eastern  European  oommunist  countries. 
To  do  that  for  travel  got  our  athletes  and 
Joumalista  to  Peking;  to  do  It  for  trade  wiU, 
I  believe,  make  possible  some  resumption  of 
normal  trade. 

It  says  a  good  deal  poWttcally  about  Peking 
and  about  Washington  that  direct  trade  can 
be,  as  a  practical  probabiUty,  discussed.  If 
some  trade  commences — and  it  Is  moat  un- 
likely to  be  large  In  volume  for  many  years — 
It  means  that  Peking  has  set  aside  the  Taiwan 
issue  as  sine  qua  non  for  usef\U  contact,  cuid 
that  we  have  left  behind  the  negative  auto- 
maticitiee  of  paat  VS.  China  poUcy.  It  means, 
poiitlcaUy,  that  pragmatism  rather  than 
ideology  can  begin  to  govern  resolution  of 
other  disputes  tuid  difficulties.  Of  thoae,  there 
WlU  be  many:  China's  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  Taiwan's  srtatua,  tiie  secu- 
rity of  China's  ftontlen — and  China's  nelgh« 
bors'  access  for  trade  and  Investment,  dis- 
armament, sea  bed  reaotirces.  and  lo  fortti. 
The  J^>anese,  the  Russians,  the  Chinese  on 
Taiwan,  and  many  Amerlaana  at  home  can 
be  expected  to  watch,  and  often  try  to  ob- 
sta-uct,  eSorto  that  Peking  and  Washington 
may  make  to  restore  vUMe  relaUons  with 
each  other.  It  wlU  not  be  easy  to  dissolve  the 
inheritance  of  twenty-five  years  of  mutiuU 
antagonism.  However,  we  can  thank  President 
Nixon  and  Peking  for  initiatives  whlcb  bring 
In  sight  a  political  setting  within  which  It 
is  now  reasonable  for  us  to  consider  as  prac- 
tical the  early  resumption  of  some  direct 
trade  between  the  U.S.  and  the  China  Main- 
land. 
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FRANCHISING     AND     FEDERAL 
LEOISLATTON 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  recent  ^leecb 


delivered  by  my  very  good  friend  and 
coXeague,  Senator  John  Bpioxmas,  be- 
fore the  Franchising  and  Oovemment 
Symposium  of  the  International  Vr»n- 
chlse  Auociation.  The  apeeeh  recounts 
the  Senator's  keen  Interest  in  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  small  businessman, 
many  of  whom  are  franchisees.  It  relates 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
franchise  system  and  calls  for  uniform 
Federal  legislation  designed  to  improve 
franchising  by  requiring  full  and  fair 
disclosure  of  relevant  information  to  a 
prospective  franchisee  on  a  national 
rather  than  State-by-State  basis. 

As  you  all  know,  tny  Small  Business 
CcHnmlttee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  franchising  on  small  busi- 
ness' in  which  Senator  Bvamjouoi  ac- 
tively and  t^ioroughly  pfirticipated.  He 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  special  prob- 
lems facing  franchising,  both  as  a  ma- 
jor system  of  distribution  of  goods  and 
services,  and  as  a  proven  means  of  live- 
lihood of  a  large  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican small  business  community.  TTiere- 
fore.  in  the  light  of  the  numerous  legis- 
lative proposals  now  pending  in  over  20 
States,  I  feel  his  r^narks  are  knowl- 
edgeable, pertinent  and  timdy. 

Accordingly,  liir.  President,  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  study  Senator  Sparkman's 
remarks  carefully  as  they  convey  a  mess- 
age of  great  significance  regarding  the 
future  of  an  important  p<trt  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Senator  Spakkman's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  I^cokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsooso. 
as  follows: 

Spkbcb  bt  ScNAToa  John  Spaekicam 

It  is  a  particular  pleas\ire  for  me  to  appear 
before  a  group  such  as  yours — for  your  orga- 
nization and  your  buainesses  deal  almost  ex- 
clusively with  those  individuals  who  have 
long  been  the  object  of  great  concern  for 
many  of  us  in  Congress:  the  small  business- 
men of  this  country. 

As  you  know,  I  am  now  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  In  this  capacity. 
It  Is  my  privUege  to  help  supervise  legisla- 
tion which  has  a  direct  impact  on  vlrtuaUy 
every  segment  of  the  American  economy. 

AU  legislation  affecting  the  banking  Indus- 
try, for  example,  must  be  passed  on  by  our 
Committee — legislation  directly  dealing  with 
the  regulation  of  credit  and  the  sources  of 
funds  on  which  your  businesses  depend.  Last 
year  we  successfully  enacted  legislation  which 
has  since  been  characterised  as  the  most  Im- 
portant banking  legislation  since  1913 — the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970.  Those  amendmenta  set  the  stage  for 
the  orderly  expansion  of  the  banking  Indus- 
try In  order  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of 
all  partlcipanta  in  the  American  economy, 
both  large  and  small. 

Any  legislation  affecting  the  securities  In- 
dustry must  also  be  approved  by  our  Com- 
mittee ....  Last  year  we  approved  and  Ob- 
tained the  passage  of  an  act  which  is  of  graat 
Inaportance  to  American  Investors,  the  8e- 
c\u1Ues  Investor  Protection  Act.  That  Act 
provides  Insurance  protection  to  Investors 
who  leave  their  securities  or  even  cash  wltli 
their  stockbroker  or  dealer.  In  this  reapect, 
the  Insurance  coverage  Is  similar  to  the  FDIC 


•See:  Report  No.  91-1344,  NovenriDer  18, 
1970.  on  The  Impact  of  ftanchlslng  on  SmaU 
Biislness,  91st  Congress,  and  Session. 


Insurance  on  bank  d^Mslta.  litis  protection 
Is  particularly  Important  to  the  amaU  Inves- 
tor who  might  otamiislso  be  affectsd  tngicaUy 
by  the  failure  at  his  broker  or  dealer. 

Another  tm|>artsat  area  at  our  Jurisdiction 
Is  housing.  I  do  not  brieve  I  need  dwell  on 
the  m«my  MUs  we  bave  enacted  in  our  a/t- 
tempt  to  assure  every  Ameiloan  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  own  his  orwn  heme  or  to  at  least 
have  a  clean,  safe,  comfortable  home  ade- 
qusfte  to  bis  needs. 

In  addition,  we  have  Jurisdiction  over  a 
broad  nmge  of  govoTunent  ageneleB.  Ineltid- 
Ing  the  Bxport-InqxHt  Bank,  Fedoal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Fedeni  Reserve  Board, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  some  por- 
Uons  of  ttie  DefMrtmsnt  of  ttM  Treasury  and 
Department  at  Oommeroe,  as  well  as  over  a 
number  of  other  subjecta. 

As  Important  as  aU  of  ttvese  subjecto  are 
to  all  segmenta  at  our  economy,  tbBj  do  not 
deal  excluslvtiy  wiltb  the  man  I  consider  to 
be  the  backbone  of  the  Anaertoan  economy — 
the  Independent  smaU  buslneasnan.  He  Is 
the  iMUvMiisd  who  has  made  Aiwrt^^  what 
it  Is  today,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  tbat  I 
brieve  tabs  oontlnued  suooeas  at  this  country 
wUl  depend  In  large  part  on  him. 

Thus,  I  am  parUoulaily  proTid  to  list  our 
Committee's  Jurtwdlctton  ovar  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  over  legislation  deal- 
ing wltti  the  smaU  buMnsBs  segment  at  our 
economy  among  our  many  otliar  reaponaB>Ul- 
tles.  This  reKpoaaUaOkby  is  one  witfob  Is  par- 
ticularly tnqiortant  and  ta  one  v^ich  we  do 
not  at  aU  take  lightly  I  I  was  for  many  years 
Chairman  ot  the  Senate  Stfeot  Committee 
on  SmaU  Bualneas,  and  I  readily  confess  that 
there  Is  no  national  objective  closer  to  my 
heart  than  that  of  preesivtng  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Individual  entreprenatir  to 
operate  his  own  bualneas,  with  a  fair  and 
reasonaUe  tikelithond  of  success. 

So  you  can  understand  my  pleasure  at 
being  here  today  with  you  who  deal  with 
our  smaU  businessmen  exclusively  and  who 
have  such  a  terrific  potential  positive  Impact 
on  him. 

First.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
great  oontrttoutlon  you  have  already  made  to 
smaU  business.  We  have  gone  through  a  pe- 
riod of  time  In  which  many  feared  that  the 
smaU  biHtnessman  was  becoming  a  figure  ot 
the  past.  Thanks  to  the  afuooestfnl  efforta  at 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  and 
many  o^ers,  the  situation  in  that  regard  has 
Improved  greatly.  However,  there  Is  certainly 
room  for  even  greater  Improvement.  Beeauss 
at  this  need.  aU  of  us  Intsraeted  In  small 
business  weloome  the  advant  of  the  franchis- 
ing Industry — a  method  of  distribution 
which,  perhi^M  more  than  any  other  r«cant 
development  In  American  business,  holds  out 
the  hops  for  continued  vigor  and  growth 
opportunities  among  our  smaU  businessmen. 
As  you  know,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Buslnass  held  eoEtenslve  hearings 
last  year  on  the  Impact  at  franchising  on 
smaU  buBlnees.  I  participated  In  thoae  hear- 
ings, and  read  the  record  wlt^  care. 

During  these  iMarlngs.  we  were  pleased  to 
learn  that  somewhere  between  460,000  and 
600,000  new  smaU  businesses  had  been 
latuiohed  through  franchising  since  around 
1964.  And.  according  to  the  statistics  we  were 
able  to  obtain,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
new  buslneeees  have  survived.  In  fact,  the 
survival  record  of  f ranehlsed  smaU  buslneEses 
seems  to  be  much  better  than  that  of  smaU 
businesses  operated  withoirt  the  special  ben- 
eflta  which  franchising  can  make  avaUable 
through  providing  mass  advertising,  man- 
agerial assistance  and  product  derelopment. 
As  you  can  see,  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
the  potential  and  actual  benefita  your  in- 
dustry has  and  can  bestow  on  small  business. 
Yet.  we  know,  as  you  do,  that  franchising 
is  not  a  panacea  for  small  business.  Ttiere 
are  real  proUems  and  potential  problems 
which  face  the  franchising  industry.  Indeed, 
any  Industry  which  bocnns  as  yoiu-s  has  is 


bound  to  experienoo  growing  pains  at  some 
point  in  Ita  devriopmsnt.  You  have  already 
felt  some  of  those  tremors.  Your  presence 
here  Is  gratifying  evidence  of  your  abiuty  to 
withstand  and  survive  those  shocks — '^"'1, 
perhaps,  even  grow  stronger  through  the 
process. 

A  new  Industry  with  high  potential  proflta 
usuaUy  attracte  sharp  operations.  We  know, 
as  you  do.  that  you  have  your  share.  At  our 
hearings  last  year  we  heard  of  cases  of  abuse 
and  near  abuse  which  have  adversety  affected 
franchisees.  In  the  wake  of  this  Informa- 
tion, we  naturally  received  several  different 
legUOatlve  TwwmtporH^BtionH  I  congratulate 
your  organization  on  the  fact  that  It  sup- 
ported in  prlnciide  legislation  which,  to  me, 
constitutes  a  sensible  method  of  dealing 
with  problems  which  have  arisen  In  fran- 
chising. That  blU  was  the  Franchise  FuU 
Disclosure  Act  of  1970. 

During  the  hearings.  It  became  evident  that 
one  great  problem  was  the  faUure.  for  what- 
ever reason,  of  the  potential  franchisee  to  be 
aware  of  aU  facts  about  the  franchisor's  oper- 
ation that  might  have  a  serious  Impact  on 
his  own  business.  We  were  also  stnick  by 
the  unavallablUty  of  reliable  and  consistent 
statistical  data  about  franchising. 

I  beUeve  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
blU  Introduced  last  year  could  give  greater 
protection  to  potential  franchisees  and  at 
the  same  time  could  help  us  develop  accurate 
and  meaningful  data  with  which  to  further 
Judge  and  consider  the  needs  of  the  Industry 
and  the  operations  of  the  Industry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  this  time  on  spe« 
clfic  legislative  propoeids.  However,  there  are 
a  few  principles  which  should  be  kept  In 
mind  when  considering  such  legislation. 

First,  I  do  not  beUsve  In  legislation  for  Ita 
own  sake.  I  wUI  want  to  see  evidence— and  I 
beUeve  most  Senators  share  this  view — that 
existing  Uw  Is  Inadequate  to  deal  with 
aUeged  abuses.  In  the  absence  of  such  evi- 
dence, I  would  not  be  Inclined  to  favor  pas- 
sage of  such  legldatlon. 

Seoc»id,  I  believe  that  there  is  evidence  of 
such  a  need  in  one  area,  that  of  proving  In- 
formation to  the  prospective  franchisee. 

The  blU  should  be  carefuUy  drawn  In  such 
a  manner  that  the  potential  franchisee  must 
be  provided  with  aU  the  information  needed 
by  him  to  decide  Intelligently  whether  or  not 
to  purchase  the  franchise  In  question.  In 
this  resfMct,  the  legislation  ml^t  be  slmSar 
to  that  requiring  fuU  disclosure  to  poten- 
tial securltleB  Investors. 

Third,  the  problem  of  balance.  It  Is  true 
that  the  primary  object  of  this  legislation  is 
to  protect  smaU  businessmen  from  unscru- 
pulous practices.  In  puisulng  this  objective, 
however,  we  must  assure  that  In  otir  eeal 
we  do  not  kUI  the  goose  who  lays  the  golden 
egg.  In  other  words,  we  must  not  enact  leg- 
islation which  is  so  stringent  that  legitimate 
franchisors  wUI  not  be  able  to  comply  with 
it  and  StlU  sell  franchises.  Those  who  would 
suffer  most  from  such  a  result  would  be  the 
small  businessmen  who  would  be  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  to  go  Into  business  in  this 
form— and  the  American  oonsiuxter  who  too 
often  Is  already  relegated  to  dealing  with 
only  a  few.  giant  enterprises. 

I  am  certain  that  legitimate  enterprises 
wlU  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  fair  dis- 
closure requirements.  There  may  be  other 
safeguards  as  well  which  would  protect  the 
individual  and  not  harm  the  franchisors  in 
their  operation.  These  additional  safeguards 
should  be  developed  after  careful  hearings 
Into  their  relative  need  into  the  relative  im- 
pact on  the  Industry. 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  problem  of  fair 
and  tmlform  legislative  treatment.  As  you 
probably  know,  several  States  have  taken 
and  others  are  contemplating  steps  designed 
to  prevent  abuses  within  their  borders.  I 
beUeve  It  Is  desirable  that  we  develop  a 
single  set  of  requlrementa  which  would  be 
applicable    nationwide    in    order   to    Insure 
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the  highest  degree  of  uniformity  possible. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  potential  mass 
confusion  which  might  result  If  each  State 
goes  in  its  own  direction.  Such  a  result 
would  make  It  harder  for  franchisors  to  op- 
erate and  would  therefore  make  it  harder  or 
more  expensive  for  an  individual  to  obtain 
a  franchise.  I  think  It  would  be  bad  legis- 
lation— and  bad  business. 

This  objective  might  be  obtained  through 
the  enactment  of  uniform  State  laws.  This 
has  been  done  In  the  past  on  other  subjects. 
However,  this  Is  a  time-consuming  process 
and  very  seldom  results  In  complete  uni- 
formity. It  may  be  more  desirable  to  enact 
Federal  legislation  with  equal  applicability 
throughout  the  country.  The  States  would 
still  be  free  to  legislate  on  specific  problems 
they  may  experience  In  their  own  area,  to 
the  extent  the  Federal  legislation  does  not 
deal  with  the  subject. 

Even  II  the  legislation  did  not  specifi- 
cally preempt  State  action,  I  believe  most 
State  legislatures,  cognizant  of  the  need  for 
national  and  uniform  treatment,  will  be  re- 
ceptive to  awaiting  Federal  action  once  they 
see  evidence  that  such  legislation  Is  in  the 
offing.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  await  and 
will  welcome  early  Introduction  of  such 
legislation  In  this  session  of  CJongress. 

I  have  given  you  some  general  thoughts  of 
mine  on  this  business  of  yours.  Let  me  con- 
clude by  once  again  congratulating  you  on 
the  beneficial  Impact  you  have  collectively 
had  on  small  business  and  on  the  responsible 
and  public-spirited  position  you  took  last 
year  on  proposed  legislation  affecting  your 
Industry.  Keep  up  the  work  in  both  areas. 

Thank  you. 


THE   PEACE    MOVEMENT    IS    USING 
THE  WRONG  STRATEGY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  May  30,  1971,  maga- 
zine section  of  the  New  York  Times  by 
Michael  Harrington. 

Mr.  Harrington  points  out  what  many 
of  us  in  Congress  have  said  but  not  artic- 
ulated as  well,  that  the  disruptive  tactics 
used  by  some  of  the  so-called  peace 
groups  are  seriously  harming  our  cause 
of  ending  the  Vietnam  war  and  removing 
all  American  troops  from  Indochina  by 
December  31,  1971. 

Mr.  Harrington  believes,  as  do  I,  that 
massive  demonstrations  and  marches  are 
passe  and  he  feels  that  civil  disobedience, 
such  as  was  tried  in  Washington  in 
April  to  bring  the  city  to  a  standstill — 
and  which  is  promised  again — plays  into 
the  hands  of  prowar  forces.  It  is  also 
antidemocratic  in  concept. 

He  argues,  rightly  I  think,  that  none 
of  these  tactics  "justify  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  which  could  be  much 
better  spent  on  political  organization." 
And  he  calls  for  focusing  primary  atten- 
tion on  the  Congressional  battle  now  im- 
derway  in  the  Senate  over  McGovem- 
Hatfleld — our  amendment  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Selective  Service  Act  which 
sets  a  deadline  of  December  31,  1971.  for 
the  removal  of  all  American  Armed 
Forces  from  Indochina — as  "the  best 
strategy  for  the  peace  movement." 

Harrington  believes  that  those  involved 
in  marches,  demonstrations,  and  civil 
disobedience  "would  have  been  better 
advised  to  invest  the  same  sum  in  build- 
ing an  effective  political  movement  in 
their  own  hometowns." 


This  has  been  my  position  in  the  past 
and  I  could  not  agree  more  with  Mr. 
Harrington's  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
May  30.  1971] 

THX    PXACB    MOTSICENT    IS    UStNO    WEONO 

Stratect 
(By    Michael    Harrington) 
In  the  spring  of  1971  light  really  did  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  bloody  tunnel  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It  was  not  elusive  glimmer  of  military 
victory  which  has  been  wrongly,  and  annuad- 
ly.  sighted  by  the  White  House  for  at  least 
five  years.  Rather,  the  majority  of  Americans 
were  in  favor  of  extricating  the  nation  from 
the  tragedy  In  Southeast  Asia.  They  had 
come  together  In  the  strangest  united  front 
in  American  history:  angry  partisans  of  Lieu- 
tenant Calley.  along  with  people  who 
thought  that  high  officials  should  be  tried 
as  war  criminals;  disgruntled  draft-board 
officials  and  war  reslsters;  rightists  who  were 
furious  that  Hanoi  heid  not  been  nuked  and 
leftists  who  had  always  been  absolute  paci- 
fists—  all  agreed.  The  United  States  must 
get  out  of  Vietnam.  Sooner  rather  than  later. 
Now. 

The  President  did  not  agree.  He  set  un- 
realistic conditions  for  the  departure  that 
might  make  It  necessary  to  keep  U.S.  troops 
In  Vietnam  Indefinitely:  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  before  the  setting  of  a  date  for 
withdrawal,  terms  which  the  Communists 
are  not  likely  to  accept,  and  the  existence  of 
a  Government  in  Saigon  that  can  defend  it- 
self— i.e.,  that  state  of  blessedness  which 
Mr.  Nixon  and  three  prior  Presidents  failed 
to  achieve  during  an  agony  of  17  years.  So 
the  peace  movement  stirred,  debated  and 
reorganized.  Only  now  the  question  before 
it  was  new.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  how 
to  persuade  the  people  that  the  United 
States  must  leave  Vietnam,  but  rather  of 
how  to  organize  effectively  the  two-thirds 
of  the  citizenry  who  already  wanted  out. 

There  have  been  three  major,  contradic- 
tory, respotxses  to  this  challenge.  Some  peo- 
ple are  for  mass  marches,  others  for  civil  dis- 
obedience and  still  others  for  mobilizing  sup- 
port behind  the  McGovern-Hatfield  amend- 
ment, which  would  stop  Congressional  fi- 
nancing of  our  presence  in  Indochina  by  the 
end  of  1971.  To  state  my  own  opinion  right 
at  the  start,  I  think  the  first  tactic  is  pass^ 
and  that  the  second  Is  a  possible  aid  to 
Nixon's  efforts  to  continue  the  war,  while 
the  third — the  focus  on  the  Congressional 
battle  over  McGovern-Hatfield — is  the  best 
strategy  for  the  peace  movement  In  the  com- 
ing period. 

Before  turning  to  the  details  of  my  assess- 
ment, I  should  first  make  a  frank  declara- 
tion of  partiality.  I  Joined  my  first  demon- 
stration on  Vietnam  In  1954  when  I  picketed 
against  American  support  of  French  colonial- 
ism in  that  unhappy  land  (and  against  the 
desire  of  the  Vice  President,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  the  strug- 
gle) .  Since  then,  I  have  participated  In  many 
attempts  to  end  our  unconscionable  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia,  including  work  in 
such  organizations  as  Sane  and  Negotiations 
Now!,  In  the  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  cam- 
paigns, in  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  and  in 
the  current  effort  to  pass  the  McGovern- 
Hatfield  Act.  I  am  therefore  Involved  in  my 
subject  and  the  very  opposite  of  the  fabled 
disinterested  visitor  from  Mars.  I  am  also 
personally  saddened  that  the  Socialist  party, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  cannot  continue  the 
magnificent  work  of  Norman  Thomas  in  the 


peace  movement  because  we  have  disagreed, 
honestly  and  openly,  about  crucial  questions 
with  regard  to  Vietnam.  This  article,  then.  Is 
unfortxmately  not  the  expression  of  a  party 
line.  Its  basic  premise  Is  that.  In  full  recog- 
nition of  the  undeniable  risks  and  tragic  po- 
tential In  liquidating  a  generation  of  bloody 
error,  the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  Now. 

To  begin  with,  despite  the  most  welcome 
success  of  the  April  24  demonstration,  which 
brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
of  many  political  viewpoints  together  in 
Washington  against  the  war,  I  do  not  think 
that  mass  marches  are  an  effective  Instru- 
ment for  ending  our  Vietnamese  Involve- 
ment. When  they  are  nonviolent  and  ori- 
ented toward  political  action,  as  the  April 
rally  was,  they  can  have  a  certain  positive 
effect,  but  neither  that,  nor  the  solidarity 
and  good  feelings  which  they  evoke  in  the 
participants,  Justify  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  which  could  be  much  better 
spent  on  political  organization. 

In  the  earliest  phase  of  opposition  to  the 
war.  demonstrations  and  teach-ins  played 
an  extremely  important  role  In  mobilizing  a 
middle  class,  liberal  and  radical  constitu- 
ency. At  the  time  of  the  escalations  of  1965. 
when  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  courageously 
took  his  place  In  the  movement,  such  activi- 
ties helped  to  make  abundantly  clear  the 
way  that  Vietnam  was  diverting  tis  from 
desperate  domestic  needs.  And  yet,  the  ral- 
lies still  did  not  succeed  In  attracting  many 
blacks  or  other  members  of  minority  groups. 
So  by  the  time  of  the  march  on  the  Penta- 
gon, in  October,  1967.  It  had  become  ob- 
vious that  the  predominantly  white,  college- 
educated  and  affluent  opponents  of  the  war 
did  not  have  to  travel  to  the  Nation's  capital 
to  convince  themselves  all  over  again.  Now 
the  problem  was  to  reach  out  to  the  great 
mass  of  people. 

Even  more  to  the  point,  there  were  as- 
pects of  that  1967  mobilization  which 
harmed  the  cause.  The  symbolic  siege  of  the 
Pentagon  was  based  on  an  61lttst  theory 
which  had  been  developed  in  an  earlier 
action  by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society:  that  a  determined  minority  of  the 
righteous  had  the  power — Bind  the  right — 
to  shut  down  the  Government.  (This  notion 
of  a  nonviolent  coup  d'6tat  made  by  stu- 
dents and  dropouts  is.  as  will  be  seen,  still 
very  much  among  tis.)  Moreover,  the  ac- 
tivists were  largely  recruited  from  permis- 
sive suburban  homes.  So  they  tolerated,  or 
encouraged,  media  put-ons;  the  attempt  to 
levitate  the  Pentagon,  organized  urinating 
on  the  Pentagon  steps.  Vietcong  banners 
and  all  the  rest.  The  American  people  were 
negatively  Impressed. 

In  December,  1967,  President  Johnson's 
popularity  rose.  And  in  1968.  scholars  dis- 
covered that  a  clear  majority  of  citizens  who 
were  against  the  war  were  also  hostile  to  the 
protesters,  and  that  23  per  cent  of  the  anti- 
war group  were  "extremely  hostile"  to  them. 
The  real  turning  point  came  In  1968  with 
the  Tet  offensive  and  the  McCarthy  and 
Kennedy  campaigns.  For  even  though  Ken- 
nedy was  killed  and  McCarthy  was  not  nom- 
inated, and  the  peace  plank  failed  In  Chicago. 
the  war  issue  had  been  brought  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  politics.  That,  and 
the  seemingly  endless  horror  in  Vietnam 
itself,  is  why  five  Democratic  Presidential 
aspirants  now  favor  withdrawal  by  the  end 
of  1971. 

The  march  strategy,  then,  often  required 
an  Investment  of  time  and  money  which,  at 
best,  was  not  Justified  by  the  results  and. 
at  worst,  built  support  for  the  hawks  by 
picturing  the  doves  as  petulant  children  of 
the  middle  class.  The  Vietnam  "Moratoriums" 
of  1969  and  1970  showed  In  many  ways  both 
the  productivity  and  counterproductivlty  of 
the  tactic.  The  nationwide  Moratorium  on 
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Oct.  15,  1969.  during  which  thoiisands  left 
their  Jobs  to  demonstrate,  reached  out  to 
Wall  Streeters,  trade  unionists,  minorities 
and  students,  and  took  on  the  a9p>ect  of  a  na- 
tional holiday  for  peace.  But  the  New  York 
City  mobilization  in  April.  1970.  was  a  disas- 
ter in  which  ultraleftlsts  hooted  down  ad- 
vocates of  nonviolence.  The  militants'  most 
disruptive  demand  was  that  Mayor  John 
Llndmy.  who  had  endorsed  the  rally,  be  kept 
from  sp>eaklng  because  he  did  not  have  the 
correct  positions  on  the  Black  Panthers  and 
the  Issue  of  capitalism  vs.  socUIlsm. 

The  April  24th  march  In  Waelhlngton  this 
year  avoided  such  outrages.  And  yet  I  agree 
with  Sam  Brown,  one  of  the  guiding  spirits 
of  the  original  Moratorium,  who  aald  about 
last  month's  demonstratloin  that  the  people 
who  had  raised  money  to  send  buses  from  all 
over  the  United  States  to  Washington  would 
have  been  better  advised  to  Invest  the  seme 
simi  In  building  an  effective  political  move- 
ment In  their  own  hometowns.  The  Wasb- 
Ington  outings  are  fine  and  meaningful  mid- 
dle-class picnics,  but  what  Is  required  now 
Is  effective  politics. 

Fca-  even  the  most  effective  of  the  marches 
reveal  a  critical  defect  in  the  peace  con- 
stituency: Its  episodic,  ad  hoc  character.  The 
great  demonstrations  are  too  often  siommer 
storms  of  indignation  which  explode  with 
thunder  and  lightning  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  are  gone.  For  Instance,  the  stu- 
dents who  last  May  protested  so  vociferously 
against  the  Cambodian  invasion  and  the 
killings  at  Jackson  State  and  Kent  State  had, 
only  six  months  later,  forgotten  the  passion- 
ate commitments  to  get  Involved  In  electoral 
politics  which  they  had  made.  In  the  absence 
of  a  continuing  political  compalgn  for  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  marched  on  April  24 
wUl  have  changed  little  In  American  life. 

WTille  criticizing  the  march  strategy  It- 
self, however,  one  must  take  care  to  defend 
the  April  organizers  against  witch-hunters 
who  pointed  to  the  sinister  presence  of 
Trotskylsts  among  the  organizers.  J.  Edg^ar 
Hoover  himself  characterized  members  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  party  and  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  two  Marxist  groups  that 
long  ago  broke  with  the  Communist  party,  as 
dangerous  subversives.  By  gleefully  attack- 
ing these  Trotskylsts,  Hoover  could  keep 
alive  the  specter  of  a  Red  Menace.  A  similar 
purpose  motivated  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  In  Its  Investigation  of 
Trotskylst  (and  Communist)  Infiuence  In 
the  recent  antl-war  demonstrations,  but  even 
more  moderate  observers  seemed  uncom- 
fortable about  their  role.  Before  the  demon- 
stration, columnists  Evans  and  Novak 
predicted  that  Washington  would  see  "hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  marching 
in  their  capital  under  Trotskylst  command." 

The  decline  of  the  Communist  party  has 
been  a  severe  blow  to  the  American  right. 
The  party  was  the  object  of  Its  love  and  Its 
hate:  the  likes  of  Hoover  and  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  abominated  the 
Communists  because  they  were  supposed  to 
be  the  institutional  incarnation  of  the 
godless  international  conspiracy;  Joe  Mc- 
Carthyites  desperately  needed  the  party, 
since  its  membership  and  fronts,  real  and 
alleged,  provided  a  convenient  criterion  for 
defining  subversion  in  a  way  that  would 
frighten  the  average  Congressman  into  an 
appropriation.  But  now.  the  witch-hunters 
are  confronted  by  a  motley  ultraleft  that 
includes  the  Woodstock  Nation,  upper- 
middle-class  terrorists  with  credit  cards  and 
freaky  anarchists  who  cannot  possibly  be 
computerized.  The  Trotskylsts,  who  are  more 
old-fashioned,  were  thus  ogres  from  heaven. 

But  the  charge  that  Trotskyites  dominated 
April  24  Is  presposterous.  They  unquestion- 
ably played  a  role  In  Initiating  the  march 
but  worked  like  Bolsheviks  to  make  It  as 
Menshevlk  as  possible.  It  is  precisely  because 
the  peace  movement  Is,  In  Its  weakness,  so 


diffuse  and  at  hoc,  that  none  of  the  grou- 
pusculea  which  work  within  It  can  manipu- 
late the  great  mass  that  occasionally 
marches  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  Thus,  the  pre-Aprll 
fantasy  of  Evans  and  Novak  Ignores  the  fact 
that  those  people  were  not,  and  never  have 
been,  under  anyone's  command. 

And  even  more  Ironically,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Trotskylsts  did  Infiuence  the  event, 
they  carried  out  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
exercises  In  dupery  in  our  political  history: 
they  duped  themselves.  For  they  are  sworn 
opponents  of  the  "class  collaborationists"  In 
the  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  movements  and 
bitter  foes  of  the  notion  that  Democratic 
Congressmen  can  end  the  war — and  yet  they 
helped  assemble  a  gigantic  audience  which 
demonstrated  In  favor  of  Just  such  an  ap- 
proach. What  happened  was  that  the  Trot- 
skylsts, who  were  organizing  the  rally  at  the 
start  and  doing  their  best  to  attract  a  reason- 
ably large  crowd,  so  successfully  adapted  to 
the  position  of  the  masses  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  manipulating  that  they  did  yeo- 
man work  pushing  views  they  regard  as 
dangerous  and  Illusory. 

Thus,  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee's Investigation  wildly  exaggerates 
their  role — and  constitutes  a  special  effort 
to  discredit  the  mass  sentiment  for  peace. 

The  absurd  attacks  of  the  right  on  the 
April  demonstration  Should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  main  ix>lnt :  that  such  rallies  are 
no  longer  an  effective  way  of  organizing  the 
vast  opposition  to  the  war. 

The  second  main  peace  strategy  Is  civil 
disobedience.  Its  current  ohamploixs  are 
found  In  the  Peoples  OoaUtlon  for  Peace  and 
Justice,  the  group  that  sponsored  this 
month's  obstructionist  rally  in  Washington, 
which  resiilted  In  some  12.000  arrests.  The 
coalition  is,  as  one  of  Its  supp>orters.  pacifist 
David  McReynolds,  describes  it,  a  "unique 
kind  of  popular  front"  which  "runs  all  the 
way  from  church  leaders  to  the  Communist 
party  and  has  Included  from  the  beginning 
pacifist  organizations."  It  also  Includes  the 
Mayday  Tribe,  headed  by  Rennle  Davis,  one 
of  the  defendants  In  the  Chicago  Seven  con- 
spiracy trial.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  two 
things  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  coali- 
tion's approach:  its  attitude  toward  Com- 
munism and  Its  toleration  of  (or.  In  the  case 
of  the  Mayday  Tribe,  enthusiastic  support 
for)  elitist  disruption. 

The  war  has.  we  know,  had  domestic  con- 
sequences in  America.  Among  other  things 
it  has  prol>ably  set  back  the  cause  of  demo- 
cratic anti-Communism  for  a  generation.  I 
have  not  the  least  symijathy  for  retictionary 
anti-Communists,  whose  hatred  of  the  totali- 
tarianism of  the  pseudo-left  \s  tempered  by 
their  empathy  for  the  conservatives  and  dic- 
tators of  the  right.  I  would  welcome  the  dis- 
appearance of  that  antl-Communlsm.  But 
there  Is  another,  highly  progressive  antl- 
Communlsm  which  fights  bureaucratic  col- 
lectivism and  seeks,  as  the  Czechoslovaks  put 
it  in  the  spring  of  1968,  the  human  face  of 
socialism.  It  erupted  in  Poland  and  Hungary 
in  1956,  In  Czechoslovakia  In  1968  and  In 
Poland  again  last  winter.  It  understands  that 
socialized  property  and  planning  can.  under 
conditions  of  the  fullest  democracy,  be  in- 
struments of  man's  emancipation,  but  that, 
lacking  democracy,  they  Inevitably  lead  to  a 
new  form  of  repressive  class  society.  This 
freedom-loving  antl-Communlsm  has  been 
crippled  by  the  furor  over  Vietnam. 

The  reason  is  that  so  many  of  the  young 
today  know  only  the  polarity  of  Communism 
and  antl-Communlsm.  as  It  has  been  de- 
fined by  the  war.  They  see  Americans,  who 
supported  French  colonialism  and  thereby 
helped  drive  Indochlnese  nationalism  into 
the  Communist  camp,  using  the  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  against  Asian  peasants 
and,  in  violation  of  the  conventions  of  war- 
fare, systematically  raining  destruction  upon 
Innocents.     They     speak     affectionately     of 


"Uncle  Ho" — but  do  not  talk  abcut  his  mur- 
der of  Trotskylsts  and  other  revolutionaries. 
or  of  the  forced  collectivization  of  the  jje.^i- 
antry  In  the  North.  Their  image  Is  thus  not 
of  Communism's  one-partylsm.  its  anil- 
llbertarianlsm.  Its  bureaucratic  class  privi- 
leges, but  rather  of  a  David  In  sandals  de- 
fending himself  against  a  Goliath  in  a 
bomber.  The  war  has  done  Infinitely  moire 
to  sow  illusions  about  Communism  than  the 
Communist,  party  could  ever  accomplish. 

And  so  pacifists  invite  Communist  hawks 
into  a  peace  coalition.  For  the  American 
Communists,  from  1924  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, have  never  deviated  from  their  loyalty 
to  Oommiuilst  militarism.  When  honM-able 
men  in  their  midst  were  disgusted  by  the 
Invasion  of  Hungary  in  1956,  they  were 
driven  out  of  the  party;  when  the  Russians 
went  Into  Czechoslovakia,  there  was  not  even 
a  protest.  The  Issue  Is  not.  as  It  has  so  often 
been  wrongly  debated,  that  anyone  proposes 
to  exclude  Individual  Communists  from  this 
or  that  demonstration.  It  Is  whether  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  movement  to  end  the  agony 
in  Vietnam  clearly  and  unequivocally  come 
to  the  American  people  not  as  Communist 
hawks  disguised  as  doves,  but  as  unambigu- 
ous champions  of  peace. 

The  Peoples  Coalition  makes  much  of  a 
"Peoples  Peace  Treaty,"  signed  by  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Student  Association 
In  this  country,  by  some  South  Vietnamese 
groups  and  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The 
"treaty"  Is,  as  David  McReyncdds  notes, 
"close  to  the  program  of  the  P.  R,  G.  jthe 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  set 
up  by  the  Communist  National  Llber&tlcm 
Front]."  When  the  Trotskylsts  objected  to 
part  of  the  treaty  on  the  grounds  that  Amer- 
ican students  have  no  right  to  decide  how 
the  South  Vietnamese  shall  exercise  their 
right  of  self-determination,  a  writer  for  the 
Communist  Daily  World  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  document  In  question  pTopoees  a 
Vietcong  rtctory.  W.  W.  Welnstone  wrote: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  people  must  de- 
cide, they  say.  That  Is  self-determination! 
But  who  represents  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam? .  .  .  Who  else  but  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  and  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  which  represent  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

The  Buddhist  majority  of  the  people, 
which  has  refused  to  join  either  Thieu-Ky 
or  the  National  Liberation  Front,  is  thus  dis- 
missed. And  the  pacifists  who  make  common 
cause  with  the  Communists  In  this  enter- 
prise are  transformed — quite  unwittingly  In 
many  cases — from  advocates  of  peace  into 
the  partisans  of  victory  for  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents. 

Moreover,  the  Peoples  Cocmtlon  is  com- 
mitted to  the  program  of  611tlst  disruption 
Civil  disobedience  as  a  self-sacrlflcing  wit- 
ness Is  not  only  honorable  but  sometimes 
persuasive  as  well.  And  when  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  used  the  tactic — say,  in  Birming- 
ham in  1963 — there  were  a  number  of  fac- 
tors that  made  it  both  democratic  and  suc- 
cessful: It  was  used  against  an  unconstitu- 
tional system  of  legal  segregation  at  a  time 
when  there  were  no  channels  of  redress  and 
when  a  majority  of  the  Amerloan  people, 
Including  some  conscience -stricken  South- 
erners, could  be  made  sympathetic.  Now 
there  are  legal  opportunities  for  a  political 
movement  that  will  bring  the  war  to  an  end, 
and  thus  disruptive  tactics  can  be  counted 
on  only  to  create  sympathy  for  Richard 
Nixon. 

Or  more  precisely,  the  recent  attempt  of 
the  Mayday  Tribe  to  shut  the  capital  down 
would  have  more  effectively  helped  the  Presi- 
dent and  contributed  to  prolonging  the  war 
If  the  Washington  police  had  not.  In  clear 
violation  of  First  Amendment  rights,  reacted 
swiftly  with  dragnet  arrests.  "Hiat  strategy — 
and  Its  endorsement  by  none  other  than  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  now 
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p«rtiaps  our  most  distinguished  advocate  of 
lawlessness  In  the  streets — should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  how  basically  wrong  the 
Mayday  tactic  was,  and  Is.  It  is  not  simply 
that  such  disruptions  often  help  to  drive  the 
country  to  the  right,  although  that  should 
give  a  political  man  pause,  but  that  their 
very  premises  are  antidemocratic. 

The  theory  of  the  nonviolent  Putsch  was 
first  elaborated  by  Staughton  Lynd  In  the 
mld-nlneteen-slxtles  during  an  8.D.S.  mobili- 
zation In  Washington.  Why.  he  asked, 
shouldn't  the  demonstrators  move  right  Into 
the  offices  of  Government  and  take  power  In 
the  name  of  the  people?  Lynd,  who  Is  con- 
siderably more  thoughtful  than  some  of  his 
colleagues,  has  since  raised  questions  about 
his  own  rhetoric.  But  It  was  his  scenario 
that  Rennle  Davis  and  the  Mayday  Tribe 
adopted  In  the  capital.  "The  aim  of  the  May 
action,"  they  wrote  in  their  demonstrator's 
manual.  "Is  to  raise  the  social  cost  of  the  war 
to  a  level  unacceptable  to  America's  rulers. 
...  To  do  this  we  seek  to  create  the  specter 
of  social  chaos  while  maintaining  the  sup- 
port, or  at  least  toleration,  of  the  broad 
masses  of  the  American  people." 

It  la,  of  course,  fantastic  to  think  that  the 
threat  of  social  chaos  will  make  a  people 
tolerant  of.  or  even  enthusiastic  for.  Its 
agents.  But  more  to  the  point,  the  funda- 
mental conception  underlying  this  approach 
is  that  a  relatively  small  cadre  of  the  en- 
lightened— In  this  case  numbering  perhaps 
12,000 — can  force  the  nation  to  do  Its  will. 
The  elitist  and  antidemocratic  character  of 
this  strategy  Is  not  in  the  least  altered  by  the 
deep  and  sincere  convictions  of  many  who 
tried  to  carry  it  out.  They  remind  me  of  bad 
poets:  their  emotions  and  their  intent  are 
of  the  very  best;  their  mode  of  expression  is 
execrable. 

The  Irony  is  that  the  vision  of  a  nonviolent, 
minority  coup  d'6tat  is  urged  at  precisely  the 
moment  when  democracy  can  work  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  horror  of  Vietnam.  The  May- 
day Tribe's  tactics  might,  however,  persuade 
some  of  the  new  converts  to  the  cause  of 
peace  to  retreat  into  hawkishness.  And  that 
is  why  the  third  strategy,  the  only  one  which 
proposes  means  that  might  democratically 
force  Richard  Nixon  to  disengage  completely 
from  Indochina.  Is  so  Important. 

In  making  the  case  for  the  McGovern- 
Hatfleld  bin  to  end  the  financing  of  the  war 
this  year,  candor  Is  required.  If  the  United 
States  withdraws  from  Vietnam,  it  is  indeed 
possible  that  the  Vletcong  will  take  over  the 
country  and.  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  did  In  the 
North  In  the  nineteen-fiftles.  proceed  with 
forced  collectivization  and  impose  totali- 
tarian rule.  That  would  be  a  great  evil,  but 
we  must  remember  that  one  reason  such  a 
takeover  Is  now  possible  Is  that  America  has 
been  tragically  wrong  In  this  area  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  bankrolled 
the  French  colonial  war  from  1945  to  1954 
and  then,  when  a  Communist-led  nationalist 
movement  defeated  the  P^ench.  we  supported 
the  repressive  Diem  regime.  Diem  probably 
did  more  to  escalate  the  hostilities  than 
either  the  Northerners  or  the  Vletcong.  Since 
his  murder  we  have  supported  the  succession 
of  military  governments  which,  we  have  it  on 
the  recent  authority  of  Vice  President  Ky, 
are  Incredibly  corrupt  and  ineffective.  So 
after  a  generation  of  fighting  a  popular 
movement  that  was  driven  to  accept  Com- 
munist leadership  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, of  American  actions,  there  Is  no  rlskless 
way  to  disengage 

But  to  keep  a  modest  American  force  in 
Vietnam,  even  a  garrison  the  size  of  the  one 
in  Korea,  would  require  continuing  air  sup- 
port of  South  Vietnamese  troops — and  the 
Indiscriminate  murder  which  constitutes  a 
certain,  not  a  possible,  evil.  It  will  prolong 
the  slaughter  of  innocents  which  has  already 
been  much  bloodier  than  Ho's  forced  col- 
lectivization of  the  North;  and  It  provides  no 
Incentive    for   Saigon's   generals    to   seek    a 


political  solution,  since  It  guarantees  an  Am- 
erican shield  for  their  authoritarian  rule. 
Indeed,  setting  a  certain  date  for  American 
withdrawal  is  the  precondition  both  for  free- 
ing the  prisoners  and  for  starting  serious 
negotiations.  And,  of  course.  If  'here  Is  to 
be  hope  of  saving  America's  domestic  soul — 
its  youth,  its  minorities,  its  cities,  Its  poor — 
we  must  leave  Vietnam. 

There  Is  evidence  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  understand  the  difficult  al- 
ternatives and  are  prepared  to  choose.  A 
recent  poll  by  the  Louis  Harris  organization, 
shows  that  the  people  favor  troop  withdrawal 
by  60  per  cent  to  26  per  cent,  "even  if  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  collapsed."  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  a  bipartisan  movement 
for  withdrawal — which  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  either  party  to  blame  the  other 
if  the  Communists  did  Indeed  take  over  the 
country — could  not  only  pressure  Nixon  to 
get  out  but  prevent  any  postwar  McCarthylte 
purge  similar  to  the  one  that  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  Communist  victory  in  China. 

A  number  of  groups  are  organizing  along 
these  lines.  There  are  Congressmen  traveling 
across  the  nation  to  spell  out  the  case 
for  withdrawal.  The  National  Council  for  an 
Indochina  Deadline  has  enrolled  In  a  similar 
enterprise  Individuals  like  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  Clark  Clifford.  Leonard  Wood- 
cock and  John  Kerry,  and  organizations  such 
8LS  Sane  and  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. And  Allard  Lowensteln  has  Imagina- 
tively set  out  to  organize  that  huge  new 
constituency  of  18-  to  20-year-olds  to  "Say  No 
to  President  Nixon  Now."  Nixon  can  afford 
to  ignore  half  a  million  marchers  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  not  truly  representa- 
tive of  a  nation  of  more  than  200  million, 
but  he  cannot  possibly  turn  his  back  on 
the  majority  of  American  voters  who  are 
now  clearly  more  receptive  to  peace  ap- 
peals. 

I  would  add  to  the  excellent  plans  of  the 
groups  working  through  political  channels 
only  a  word  about  the  labor  movement. 
A  majority  for  social  change  clearly  can- 
not be  built  In  this  country  without  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  organized  workers. 
Despite  the  widespread,  and  Ignorant,  opin- 
ion that  the  working-class  in  this  country 
is  politically  conservative,  it  is — as  I  pointed 
out  last  September  in  this  Magazine — the 
largest  and  most  Important  single  force  for 
social  reform.  The  Issue  of  national  health 
insurance,  to  take  only  one  obvious  example. 
Is  before  the  country  today  not  because  of 
the  students  or  the  churches  or  the  doves, 
but  because  George  Meany  and  the  late 
Walter  Reuther  fought  more  than  20  years 
for  It. 

Therefore  the  movement  to  end  the  war 
must  look  to  the  peace,  and  keep  conflict 
with  potential  postwar  allies  In  the  unions 
to  an  absolute  minimum.  Indeed,  It  should 
work  right  now  with  Meany  toward  health 
Insurance  and  other  domestic  reforms,  on 
which  his  positions  are  most  progressive. 

There  has  been  a  kind  of  deception  In 
recent  years  in  which  flower  children  talk 
of  love  In  a  way  calculated  to  provoke  hatred, 
and  some  activists  cry  peace  through  clenched 
teeth  and  call  for  "Power  to  the  People,"  but 
show  contempt  for  the  very  people  to  whom 
they  propose  to  give  power.  Now  the  time 
has  come  for  a  genuine  reconciliation.  And 
that  is  why  the  political  movement  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam  must,  out  of  Realpol- 
itik  If  nothing  else,  learn  to  love  some  of  Its 
opponents,  particularly  labor  liberals  who 
back  the  war.  If  they  do  not,  the  peace  will 
be  lost. 

So  the  marches  are  exhilarating  and  can 
be — as  was  true  In  April — an  impressive  and 
nonviolent  demonstration  of  the  depth  of 
the  opposition  to  the  war  In  this  country. 
But  they  do  not  accomplish  the  hard  work  of 
political  organization  which  is  crucial  at 
this  point.  The  disruption  can  only  be  coun- 
ter-productive.  Were   President   Nixon   Ma- 


chiavellian enough,  he  would  send  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Mayday  Tribe.  The  over- 
whelming fact  Is  that  a  majority  of  people 
vxant  out  of  Vietnam  now.  What  therefore 
needs  to  be  done  Is  to  organize  politically 
around  the  McQovem-Hatfield  demand  for 
i.idlng  United  States  participation  In  the 
war  this  >ear.  That  is  the  kind  of  demo- 
cratic mlluance  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cennot  Ignore. 


EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION 
PROPOSAI.S 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
opening  of  hearings  on  the  President's 
four  major  departmental  reorganization 
proposals  on  May  25  and  26  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  had  the 
benefit  of  testimony  from  six  extremely 
able  Americans.  Each  has  participated 
with  distinction  in  the  management  of 
large  organizations,  governmental  or 
business. 

Hiese  witnesses  were  George  Schultz, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of 
Common  Cause:  Roy  L.  Ash,  chairman 
of  the  Ash  Council  and  president  of  Lit- 
ton Industries:  Joseph  A.  Calif ano.  form- 
er special  assistant  to  President  Johnson 
and  member  of  a  distinguished  Wash- 
ington law  firm;  Ben  W.  Helneman. 
former  chairman  of  President's  Task 
Force  on  Government  Organization  and 
president  of  Northwest  Industries;  and 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  former  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  presently  senior 
fellow  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  students  of 
government  organization  to  have  sum- 
maries of  the  statements  of  these  i^it- 
nesses  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmxnt  of  George  P.  SHtJLTZ.  Dikector, 
OmcE  OF  Management  and  Budget 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  broad  issue  under  consideration 
here  is  no  less  than  the  capacity  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  serve  as  an  effective  instrument  fcr  the 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  business. 

We  have  learned  through  hard  experience 
that  It  Is  not  enough  to  authorize  programs, 
however,  meritorious  or  well-conceived.  We 
have  learned  that  we  must  also  establish 
machinery  of  Government  capable  of  trans- 
lating the  alms  of  legislation  into  effective 
performance. 

After  eighteen  months  of  Intensive  study 
and  analysis,  the  Ash  Council  concluded  that 
the  current  departmental  structure  for  do- 
mestic programs  was  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  Government  in  the  1970's.  Actini;  on 
this  conclusion.  It  urged  a  restructuring  of 
the  existing  departments  based  on  the  or- 
ganizing principle  of  the  major  purposes 
served. 

The  Cabinet  Secretary  has  been  regarded 
by  the  public  and  the  Congress  as  both  an 
innovator  of  new  policies  and  programs  and 
as  a  key  executive  who  helps  the  President 
assure  that  the  will  of  Congrees  is  effectively 
carried  out.  Unfortunately,  as  the  number  of 
departments  has  increased,  as  Independent 
agencies  have  proliferated  and  as  missions 
have  become  more  complex,  the  programs 
relating  to  any  single  purpose  of  Govern- 
ment have  become  fragmented  or  have  over- 
lapped with  little  design  or  coordination. 
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It  is  simply  Impossible  tod*y  for  the  de- 
partmental Secretaries  and  their  staffs  to  do 
many  of  the  things  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress have  the  right  to  expect. 

Consequently,  many  matters  best  settled 
at  the  departmental  level  must  now  come  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  the 
White  House  or  be  relegated  to  interagency 
committees  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  no  single  department  with  enough  au- 
thority or  resources  to  make  the  appropriate 
decisions  or  to  take  the  needed  action  within 
the  scope  of  Its  discretion.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  four  proposed  departments  with 
their  well-defined,  comprehensive  missions 
constitutes  a  major  step  toward  providing 
the  departmental  Secretaries  with  the  man- 
date and  tools  to  conduct  the  business  of 
Government.  The  department  can  then  be- 
come a  primary  Instrument  for  seeing  that 
the  programs  of  Government  are  well  de- 
signed and  effectively  executed.  The  Con- 
gress win  benefit  because  the  Secretaries  can 
be  held  accountable  for  their  deeds  and  ac- 
complishments. This  wlU  be  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  present  situation  In  which  in- 
adequacies of  authority  and  dlfftislon  of  re- 
sponsibility provide  ample  excuses  for  Inac- 
tion or  niedlocre  performance.  The  White 
House  and  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
will  benefit  because  they  will  be  relieved  of 
a  large  part  of  the  task  of  resolving  disputes 
between  narrow  interests  in  the  bureaucracy 
and  can  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  de- 
velopment of  policies  and  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Presidential  and  congressional  di- 
rectives. 

The  four  purposes  which  provide  the  basis 
for  the  creation  of  the  four  new  domestic 
depart me!Us  are: 

1.  To  manage  and  protect  our  natural  and. 
physical  resources.  The  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  will  consolidate  programs  for 
land  and  recreation  resources;  water  re- 
sources; energy  and  mineral  resources; 
oceanic,  atmospheric  and  earth  sciences;  and 
Indian  and  territorial  affairs. 

2.  To  enhance  the  personal  development 
and  itrell-bcing  of  our  people  as  indixriduals 
and  families.  The  Department  of  Him[ian  Re- 
sources will  carry  out  programs  supporting 
this  goal  in  the  areas  of  health,  human  de- 
velopment, and  Income  security. 

3.  To  make  the  American  economy  more 
productive,  prosperous,  and  competitive.  The 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs  will  con- 
solidate programs  in  the  areas  of  business 
development;  farms  and  agriculture;  social, 
economic  and  technical  information;  labor 
relations  and  standards;  transportation  and 
international  economics. 

4.  To  foster  the  development  of  sound 
physwal  and  social  settings  for  the  Nation's 
rural,  suburban  and  urban  commitments. 
The  Department  of  Community  Development 
will  be  charged  with  administering  Federal 
functions  relating  to  urban  and  rural  devel- 
opment, community  transportation,  housing 
and  certain  insurance  programs. 

While  reorganization  by  the  more  rational 
grouping  of  functions  is  central  to  the 
President's  program  of  Improving  depart- 
mental effectiveness.  It  cannot  and  does  not 
stand  alone.  The  new  dep)ariments  must  alsD 
be  effectively  managed. 

Each  of  the  proposed  departments  will 
have : 

The  capability  to  react  to  changing  needs 
by  vesting  In  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
organize  and  manage  the  department  Inter- 
nally; 

A  team  of  policy-level  management  officials 
who  sh£U-e  the  Secretary's  department-wide 
perspective  and  who  have  sufficient  authority 
and  stature  to  adequately  support  the  Sec- 
retary In  meeting  his  responsibility  for  ac- 
complishing end  results;  Internal  groupings 
of  related  programs  in  a  small  number  of 
admlnlstraUons  under  officials  reporting 
directly  to  the  Secretary  and  who  will  be 
able  to  assist  him  In  the  direction  of  de- 
partment operations; 


Flexibility  In  the  use  of  resources  to  ac- 
complish program  objectives  by  giving  the 
Secretary  increased  discretion  to  allocate 
funds  within  broad  appropriations; 

A  strengthened  field  system  with  more  ex- 
tensive decentralization  of  authority  to  work 
with  and  respond  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, private  Institutions,  and  Individ- 
ual citizens;  and  management  systems  In- 
corporating the  best  experience  in  such  sureas 
as  program  management,  program  evalua- 
tion, management  Information,  and  budget 
analysis. 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  reorganization 
on  the  size  of  the  affected  departments  is 
variable.  Three  of  the  new  departments  are 
not  significantly  larger  than  certain  of  the 
domestic  departments  which  are  being  super- 
seded. The  Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment wUl,  In  fact,  have  only  30.000  em- 
ployees, a  total  much  smaller  than  several 
of    the    present    Cabinet    departments.    The 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  will  have 
approximately    111.000    employees,    close    to 
the  present  size  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  Department  of   Human   Re- 
sources with  122.000  employees  will  represent 
only  a  15  percent  increase  over  the  present 
employment  of  the  Department   of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  Only  the  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs,  which  would  have  about 
160,000  employees  (Including  43,000  military 
personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard) ,  represents  a 
challenge  in  managing  bigness  significantly 
beyond  that  previously  faced  by  several  civil 
departments.  In  this  instance,  as  with  the 
other    departments,    we   are    confident    that 
the  concept  of  the  operating  administration 
headed  by  a  strong  administrator  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  and  other  management  tech- 
niques will  make  it  possible  to  gain  the  bene- 
fits  of  a  single  comprehensive  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs  while  still  assuring  the 
effective  coordination  and  oversight  of  a  very 
large  number  of  programs. 
~  The    manageability   of   the    new   depart- 
ments will  also  be  determined  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  Secretary  can  and  will  decen- 
tralize and  by  the  nature  of  the  field  orga- 
nization. 

Each  department  will  have  a  Regional  Di- 
rector representing  the  Secretary  In  stra- 
tegically located  regional  centers  throughout 
the  country.  Although  the  authority  placed 
in  these  Regional  Directors  will  vary  with 
the  special  management  needs  of  the  several 
departments,  these  key  officials  will  be  in  a 
position  to  see  that  the  field  services  are 
carried  out  In  an  effective  and  coordinated 
manner. 

The  really  significant  savings  from  the  re- 
organization will  flow  from  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  existing  programs,  better  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  new  programs,  im- 
proved judgments  with  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  and  the  major  streamlining 
of  the  field  organizations  which  becomes 
possible  when  related  activities  are  pulled 
together  under  a  single  Secretary.  Here,  too, 
It  Is  impossible  to  assign  precise  dollar  or 
percentage  estimates  to  the  savings,  but  I 
am  confident  that  as  the  new  departments 
take  hold,  the  citizen  will  receive  better  and 
more  responsive  service  from  his  Govern- 
ment at  significantly  lower  costs  than  is  now 
possible. 

We  do  not  expect  significant  Immediate  re- 
ductions In  total  employment  as  the  result 
of  the  reorganization.  To  the  extent  that 
manpower  is  saved.  It  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  to  rely  on  attrition  to 
reach  lower  levels  of  employment.  We  have 
also  written  Into  each  bill  a  provision  simi- 
lar to  that  m  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  which  prohibits  for  a  period  of  one 
year  separation  or  the  reduction  in  grade  or 
compensation  of  employees  as  the  result  of 
a  new  department  being  established.  Offi- 
cials m  the  Executive  Schedule  (that  Is, 
Level  I  to  V)  are  also  assured  that  their  com- 
pensation will  not  be  reduced  If  they  are 
given  appointments  to  positions  with  duties 


comparable  to  those  which  they  performed 
prior  to  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress Is  good  government,  government  that 
earns  and  retains  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  Its  citizens,  government  that  can  adapt 
to  new  circumstances  and  new  challenges. 
By  proposing  this  reorganization,  we  seek  to 
Improve  the  capacity  of  Government  to  serve 
Its  citizens  and  for  those  citizens  to  hold  the 
units  of  Government  more  clearly  acc9unt- 
able  for  tneir  performance.  In  this  very  real 
sense,  we  seek  to  strengthen  and  extend  oiur 
democratic  principles. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  There  Is  no 
special  Democratic  or  Republican  way  to 
manage  or  to  organize  the  executive  branch. 
The  various  study  groups,  commissions  and 
task  forces  whose  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions have  influenced  the  departmental  re- 
organization have  been  composed  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  of  businessmen,  edu- 
cators, and  Government  officials.  They  have 
made  strikingly  similar  recommendations  to 
successive  Presidents.  The  Executive  and  the 
Congress  now  have  the  opportunity,  work- 
ing together,  to  enhance  effective  and  re- 
sponsible Government  in  the  United  States. 


Statement  of  John  W.  Gaedner 
Mr.  Chalrmsm.  I  appear  before  you  as  an 
Indlvlduai.  and  am  not  presenting  the  views 
of  Common  Cause. 

I  shall  express  at  the  outset  my  view  that 
President  Nixon  has  exhibited  an  admirable 
concern  for  th*  effective  organization  of 
government.  His  creation  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  was  a  much  needed 
step.  Similarly,  the  creation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  new 
Postal  Service  were  highly  significant  moves. 
The  President  is  right  In  emphasizing  that 
Federal  Government  reorganization  is  not 
a  partisan  matter.  All  of  the  numerous  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  hopefuls  should  be  pray- 
ing— If  they  brieve  they  have  a  chance  in 
"72 — th*t  the  reorganization  goes  through. 
The  recommendations  be  makes  distill  some 
of  the  best  thinking  of  a  generation  of 
thoughtful  students  of  government. 

The  President's  prop)06als  bear  directly  on 
one  of  the  most  crucial  Issues  of  our  day— 
the  responsiveness  and  accountability  of  th,- 
giant  institutions,  corporate  and  govern 
mental,  that  dominate  our  lives.  The  peoplt 
are  in  a  mood  to  demand  that  responsive- 
ness and  accountability.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  among  all  segments  of  the 
populace,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  farmer 
or  worker,  that  they  have  been  had — as  tax- 
payers, as  consumers,  as  citizens.  It  Is  a  dis- 
content that  cuts  across  party  lines,  across 
economic  levels,   across   regions. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  question  about 
the  President's  proposals  Is  whether  the  four 
new  agencies  will  be  too  big  to  manage  ef- 
fectively. I  do  not  regard  the  question  as 
crucial.  We  are  stuck  with  bigness.  We  are  a 
big  country.  •  •  •  the  crucial  question  is  how 
we  manage  bigness.   •    •    • 

If  we  address  ourselves  to  the  issue  of  how 
to  manage  bigness,  the  over-riding  question 
Is  how  to  manage  the  bigness  of  the  whole 
Federal  Government;  and  the  President's 
proposals  are  directly  relevant  to  that  point. 
After  the  federal  establishment  expanded 
so  spectactilarly  In  the  thirties  and  early 
forties,  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  minimum 
(almost  a  complete  absence)  of  coordinating 
mechanisms  below  the  President  and  above 
the  multiple  departments  and  agencies. 

For  the  past  quarter  century  we  have 
groped — one  might  almost  say  we  have 
fumbled  blindly — to  fill  that  vacuum. 

President  Roosevelt  brought  In  presiden- 
tial aides  to  help  solve  the  problem.  The 
Budget  Bureau  rose  to  power.  The  three 
military  departments  were  put  under  a 
single  secretary.  HEW  was  assembled.  The 
National  Security  Council  was  created.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  was  formed. 
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All  these  and  more  were  In  some  measure 
responses  to  the  urgent  need  for  sub-presi- 
dential, supra-departmental  mechanisms 
that  would  coordinate  the  Innumerable 
fragmented  federal  enterprises. 

The  creation  of  the  OMB  was  the  most 
significant  move  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  fill  the  vacuum. 

Personally  I  put  great  emphasis  on  the 
potential  role  of  OMB  and  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  new  departmental  secretaries  to  re- 
arrange functions  within  their  own  depart- 
ments. The  reason  for  that  emphasis  Is  that 
no  matter  how  perfect  any  reorganization 
may  be  at  the  time  it  Is  accomplished,  next 
year  will  bring  new  problems  that  require 
new  kinds  of  coordination.  When  that  hap- 
pens then  the  power  of  the  new  departmental 
secretaries  to  re-focus  energies  within  their 
broad  domains  will  be  crucial.  And  the 
power  of  the  OIVIB  to  re-focus  energies  among 
departments  will  be  crucial. 

Another  highly  sensitive  question  Is 
whether  the  new  departments  submerge  im- 
portant subjects  and  constituencies — educa- 
tion, health,  agriculture,  labor  and  so  on. 
There  is  a  critically  important  balancing  of 
values  to  be  accomplished  here. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  avoid  building  into 
the  top  layer  of  government  the  factionalism 
Inherent  In  the  Interplay  of  special  con- 
stituencies. Government  agencies  should 
derive  their  form  and  structure  from  the 
nature  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  constituency  to  be 
placated.  Ye*  every  special  constituency 
yearns  to  violate  that  principle. 

I  can  tell  you  out  of  my  own  experience 
that  if  all  of  the  scores  of  constituencies  of 
HEW  had  had  their  say,  our  organization 
chart  would  have  consisted  of  one  horizontal 
row  of  boxes  a  mile  long  and  an  inch  deep. 
Each  constituency  would  then  have  been  rep- 
resented "at  the  top  of  the  department," 
with  no  layers  between  it  and  the  Secretary. 
The  anxiety  and  rage  of  a  constituency 
which     fears     that     its     "home"     in     the 

bureaucracy  has  been — or  is  about  to  be 

"downgraded"  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
A  compromise  is  possible.  No  constituency 
has  a  right  to  own  a  piece  of  the  bureaucracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  government  should  not 
be  faceless.  This  danger  will  be  diminished 
if  there  are  highly  visible  units,  not  at  the 
top  but  further  down,  corresponding  to  the 
crucial  problems  that  worry  various 
constituencies. 

No  former  cabinet  member,  especially  per- 
haps a  former  HEW  Secretary,  coiUd  fall  to 
be  pleased  with  the  Intent  of  the  President  to 
enhance  the  power  of  the  departmenui  sec- 
retaries. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  should  be  far 
strongw  than  he  now  Is  within  his  own  de- 
partment. This  is  not  to  say  that  operating 
leadership  should  be  sucked  up  into  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secreitary.  It  is  absolute  folly  for  a 
Secretary  to  pursue  any  other  path  than  to 
select  strong  operating  people  and  then  give 
them  their  heads. 

But  he  himself  needs  very  strong  staff 
units  to  deal  with  legislation,  budget,  ad- 
ministration, evaluation,  personnel  and  so 
on.  He  must  plan,  set  goals,  measure  progress 
toward  thoae  goals,  reorganize  when  neces- 
sary, and  Insure  that  all  parts  of  his  or- 
ganization work  together. 

As  everyone  In  this  room  knows  but  few 
people  outside  of  Washlngrton  understand, 
questions  of  pubUc  poUcy  nominally  lodged 
with  the  Secretary  are  often  decided  far  be- 
yond the  Secretary's  reach  by  a  trinity  con- 
sisting of  1)  representatives  of  an  outside 
lobby,  2)  middle  level  bureaucrats  and  3)  se- 
lected members  of  Congress,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  appropriations.  In  a 
given  field  these  people  may  have  collabo- 
rated for  years.  They  h*ve  a  durable  alliance 
that  cranks  out  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions in  behalf  of  their  special  Interest 
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Participants  in  such  durable  alliances  do 
not  want  the  Departmental  Secretaries 
strengthened.  The  outside  special  Interests 
are  particiolarly  resistant  to  such  change.  It 
took  them  years  to  dig  their  particular  tun- 
nel into  the  public  vault,  and  they  don't 
want  the  vault  moved. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  the  relations  of  Congress  to  the  Execu- 
tive Departments.  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  exercise  Its  funcUon  of  oversight  with 
far  more  rigor  than  it  does.  It  should  demand 
performance  of  the  EScecutlve  agencies.  It 
should  Itself  be  adequately  staffed  to  meas- 
ure performance,  and  it  should  be  tough  In 
holding  Executive  Departments  accountable. 
But  Congress  should  let  the  Executive 
Branch  organize  itself.  It  shotUd  tell  the 
Executive  Branch  what  to  do  and  demand 
results;  but  it  should  give  the  Executive 
Agencies  broad  leeway  in  how  they  organize 
themselves  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  on  a  note 
of  urgency.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  deeply  troubled  about  the  great  institu- 
tions, corporate  and  govemmentaJ,  that 
dominate  their  lives.  To  imagine  that  that 
concern  is  limited  to  the  poor  and  the 
young  and  the  black  is  to  deceive  oneself. 
Talk  to  suburban  housewives.  To  middle  level 
executives.  To  union  members.  The  concern 
they  have  about  their  institutions  is  not 
ideological  or  radical  or  even  political.  It  Is 
Just  plain  down-to-earth  skepticism  as  to  the 
performance  of  those  institutions. 

Yet  with  all  that  pwpulax  concern,  few 
of  our  leaders  have  faced  the  tasks  that  must 
be  accomplished  in  order  to  deal  with  it. 
When  a  reorganization  plan  comes  up.  the 
special  interests  move  in  like  hornets,  and 
most  of  our  leaders  tend  to  come  down  on 
the  side  of  one  or  another  of  those  special 
interests.  And  the  reorganization  falls  to 
come  off. 

The  President,  any  President,  is  no  stranger 
to  special  Interests.  But  the  President,  each 
President  in  turn,  finds  himself  faced  with 
the  awesome  task  of  making  the  great,  clank- 
ing machinery  of  government  work.  As  he 
studies  the  problem  more  closely,  each  Presi- 
dent In  turn  Is  appalled,  and  resolves  to  do 
something  about  it.  And  then  he  discovers 
that  it  is  a  very  lonely  battle.  It  is  a  long 
way  from  the  down-to-earth  skepticism  of 
the  average  American  to  the  technicalities  of 
Departmental  structure.  The  President  finds 
It  hard  to  transmute  the  popular  concern 
Into  the  kind  of  pressure  that  will  bring 
change. 

But  someone  had  better  make  the  connec- 
tion. A  people  that  no  longer  believes  in  the 
effectiveness  of  its  Institution  of  govern- 
ment Is  a  people  in  deep  trouble. 


Statescznt  of  Rot  L.  Ash,  Craibmak  or  tbx 

PRisrorarr's  Advisort  OovNcn.  on  Exxcu- 

'nvK  Organizaiiojt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Two  years  ago,  the  President  ap- 
iwlnted  a  six  man  p<inel  to  study  In  depth 
the  structure  of  the  Executive  Branch  at  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  recommend 
changes  necessary  to  Improve  Its  effective- 
ness. 

While  its  original  mandate  was  very 
broad,  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Organization  in  consultation  with 
the  President,  consciously  limited  its  agen- 
da to  a  half-dozen  areas  of  executive  orga- 
nizations which  together  they  believed  were 
not  aa  effective  as  they  should  be.  These 
were:  the  Executive  Office  at  the  President, 
natural  resources  and  environmental  protec- 
tion, social  and  eoonomlc  progress,  regula- 
tion of  business  aotlvltles  throiugh  Indepen- 
dent regulatory  agencies,  organized  crime  and 
narcotics  rehabilitation  and  control. 

The  Ooimcll  was  tUded  by  a  professional 
staff  augmented  by  hundreds  of  Interviews 
with  persona  professionally  knowledgeable  on 


government  affairs.  It  made  extensive  use  of 
similar  analyses  of  government  organization 
which  preceded  Its  own. 

StarUng  with  the  simple  proposition:  The 
role  of  Government  is  to  serve  those  gov- 
erned, the  Council  addressed  Itself  to  the 
questions:  what  are  the  major  luid  enduring 
purposes  of  the  Executive  Branch  In  those 
areas  vmder  consideration  and  what  struc- 
tural arrangements  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  those  purposes  wlU 
best  fulfill  that  role  today  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future? 

The  proposed  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered by  tills  Committee  in  considerable 
measure,  reflects  the  Council's  answer  to 
those  questions. 

Many  argue  that  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment Is  of  little  Importance. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
mo-st  of  all ,  depends  on  proper  organizational 
structure.  For  it  has  the  Job  of  execution— of 
carrying  out  the  mandates  of  Congress- 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
Government  machine  that  has  the  most  parts 
and  the  most  different  kinds  of  parts,  all  of 
which  must  work  in  some  degree  of  unison  if 
useful  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

The  Ideas  contained  In  the  proposed  leg- 
islation now  before  you  are  not  new.  Many 
have  been  proposed  before.  Administrations 
and  leaders  of  both  political  parties  have 
advanced  the  need  for  substantive  organi- 
zational Improvement  generally  along  the 
lines  now  recommended. 

I  would  like  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
main  criticisms  of  the  present  proposals. 

First.  It  sounds  very  earthy  to  disdain  the 
importance  of  organizational  structure  by 
saying  •Government  ain't  machinery",  to  say 
all  that  is  required  are  good  executives.  Good 
executives  are  essential,  but  the  best  of  exec- 
utives are  Impotent  if  organizational  arrange- 
ments are  so  ambiguous,  confusing,  overlap- 
ping and  in  conflict  with  each  other  that 
in  the  final  analysis  no  one  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  results  or  has  the  means  and 
authority  to  achieve  them. 

Another  assertion,  by  those  who  prefer 
the  status  quo.  Is  that  government  cant  be 
organized  like  business  and  that's  what  the 
proposals  represent.  For  any  such  entity 
whether  government,  business,  professional, 
social — the  prime  determinants  of  effective 
form  are: 

What  are  you  trying  to  accomplish?  (pur- 
pose) 

How  do  you  Intend  to  do  It?  (the  focusing 
of  means) 

How  wlU  you  know  you've  done  It?  (the 
accountability  for  the  use  of  those  means 
In  achieving  the  stated  purpose.) 

Considered  at  this  level,  good  organiza- 
tion of  all  kinds,  Including  business  and 
government,  is  based  on  the  same  three 
determinants.  These  are  embodied  In  the 
changes  proposed.  In  the  proposals,  the  prime 
domestic  purposes  of  government  today  have 
been  identified,  the  applicable  means  as- 
sembled and  focused,  and  accovmtablllty  for 
results  made  possible.  Because  their  pur- 
poses differ,  the  proposed  organizations  are 
very  different  from  those  found  In  Industry. 
One  need  only  compare  the  proposed  struc- 
ture to  that  of  any  business  to  see  that  the 
quite  different  purposes  and  means  of  the 
two  kinds  oT  entities  give  rise  to  completely 
different  ways  by  which  these  fundamental 
principles  for  effective  organization  are 
translated  Into  specific  structiual  arrange- 
ments. As  principles,  no  one  would  dispute 
their  applicability  to  any  class  of  purposeful 
organization. 

Another  shibboleth  sometimes  heard  Is 
that  Government  Isnt  Intended  to  be  effi- 
cient: that  efficiency  Is  somehow  secondary. 
The  President's  Advisory  Council  defined  Its 
goal  in  terms  of  governmental  effectiveness. 
While  there  also  may  be  considerable  oppor- 


tunity for  Improvement  In  eflVslency  .  .  . 
governmental  effectiveness — ability  to  pro- 
duce results — is  the  keynote  of  the  pending 
recommendations. 

A  variant  of  the  theme  that  Government  Is 
not  supposed  to  be  efficient  Is  the  argument 
that  the  exercise  of  executive  management 
In  Government  by  which  policy  leadership 
and  direction  from  the  top  Is  successively 
translated  through  a  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion to  action  producing  units  Is  undemo- 
cratic. 

The  Executive  Branch  can  best  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  charged  by  Congress 
by  effectively  carrying  out  legislative  direc- 
tion without  debilitating  conflict  and  distor- 
tion by  those  down  the  line  from  the  Chief 
Executive  who  are  not  given  a  clear  charge 
and  who  cannot  therefore  be  held  account- 
able by  either  the  President  or  the  Congress. 
A  further  criticism  of  the  proposed  crea- 
tion of  four  departments  from  seven  present 
ones  and  several  agencies  is  that  depart- 
ments such  as  those  recommended  will  be 
unmanageable  because  they  are  too  large. 
This  also  is  an  invalid  argument — ^but  it 
does  have  rhetorical  appeal. 

Unmanageablllty  is  not  a  result  of  size, 
nor  U  it  necessarily  contributed  to  by  great 
size. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  large  In  terms  of  numbers  of  peo- 
ple and  expenditures.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment Is  quite  small  In  comparison.  Both  are 
often  said  to  be  tinmanageable.  Similarly, 
the  Defense  Department  is  larger  than 
H.E.W.  by  all  measures  one  might  conceive, 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  employs 
almost  50,000  more  people  than  H.E.W.  and 
Is  one  of  the  largest  executive  agencies.  Both 
are  generally  accorded  high  grades  for  man- 
ageability although  one  may  disagree  with 
both  their  policies  and  with  many  of  their 
procedures. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  organiza- 
tions fail  of  management,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  the  manageability  of  an  agency  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  way  authorities  and 
responsibilities  are  distributed  within  it  and 
the  means  established  for  Interlinking  and 
controlling   these. 

A  variant  of  the  argument  that  large  de- 
partments are  unmanageable  is  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  further  and  dangerously  cen- 
tralize Government.  In  fact,  Just  the  opposite 
Is  the  case. 

Presently,  even  though  the  executive 
branch  contains  a  number  of  departments 
concerned  with  dilTerent  aspects  of  domestic 
matters,  it  is  in  reality  one  large  department 
for  these  matters.  It  is  nearer  reality  to  say 
that  the  President  is  the  head  of  a  single 
"Department  of  Domestic  Affairs" — a  very 
large  one  of  400,000  people,  along  with  his 
duties  of  being  President.  This  Is  the  phe- 
nomenon that  has  contributed  to  the  need 
for  a  growing  White  House  staff  and  observa- 
tions of  many  Cabinet  secretaries  that  their 
authority  and  hence  their  ability  to  get  a 
Job  done  is  sometimes  limited. 

The  recommended  changes  create  four  de- 
partments, each  smaller  than  the  one  large 
one  and  each  equlpp>ed  with  the  authority 
and  responsibility  to  carry  out  its  own  broad 
mandate.  Only  those  fewer  matters  that  re- 
quire resolution  as  between  the  eight  result- 
ing departments,  or  are  Important  in  their 
own  right,  will  demand  the  President's  per- 
sonal participation.  He  then  can  be  a  full- 
time  President,  not  a  part-time  department 
head. 

Now,  let  me  address  another  argimient  that 
generates  considerable  support — that  It 
would  be  heresy  for  any  function  now  report- 
ing directly  to  the  President  to  be  denied  that 
direct  relationship.  Here,  the  issue  is  one  of 
perspective — ^the  view  from  the  F>resldent's 
office,  from  the  total  responsibility  he  has 
for  effective  executive  management. 
Today,  there  are  eleven  departments  and 


forty-one  independent  agencies  each  report- 
ing as  participants  separately  to  the  Presi- 
dent. They  are  each  Important — to  some 
group.  But  what  the  President  does  not  need 
are  even  more  narrow  advocacy  Interests  re- 
porting directly  to  him  and  thus  pressing 
him  on  behalf  of  their  Interests.  Instead,  he 
needs  executives  with  whom  he  can  share  his 
Job,  that  of  integrating  and  balancing  the 
varied  Interests  from  a  broader  perspective 
and  charge  than  each  department  or  agency 
head  can  be  expected  to  have.  The  objective 
of  good  executive  management  is  to  force 
conflict  resolution  down,  not  up. 

A  parallel  Is  that  of  the  earlier  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  If,  today,  each 
of  the  three  armed  services  reported  directly 
to  the  President  as  two  of  them  once  did,  he 
would,  perforce,  be  the  de-factor  Secretary 
of  Defense  along  with  his  other  duties. 

Change  is  not  easy.  It  shouldn't  be  heresy 
either.  The  age  of  a  department  and  Its  fit  to 
the  needs  of  earlier  times  has  no  necessary 
correlation  with  the  validity  of  its  current 
organizational  placement.  Organizations  are 
means,  not  ends;  they  must  be  adaptive  to 
changing  purposes  and  goals.  The  alterna- 
tive to  needed  change  Is  failure. 

As  a  final  point.  Congress  has  the  clear 
opportimity  to  dispel  the  myth — one  that  I 
believe  causes  people  to  lose  confidence  in 
their  Governrhent — ^that  government  organ- 
ization is  Immutable  and  cannot  be  changed 
anyway  regardless  of  need.  It  can. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  the  proposals 
you  are  about  to  consider  are  a  final  solu- 
tion, for  they  are  not,  but  whether  they  in- 
crease the  probability  of  more  effective  gov- 
errmient.  Do  the  changes  proposed  on  bal- 
ance, promise  a  net  Improvement  In  gov- 
ernment effectiveness?  It  Is  my  view  that 
they  clearly  do. 


Statement  op  Josbph  A.  Califano,  Jr. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee : 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  testify  before 
this  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. The  President  has  proposed  the  reor- 
ganization of  seven  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  parts  of  agencies 
Into  four  basic  domestic  Departments:  Com- 
mvmlty  Development,  Natural  Resources, 
Human  Resotircee  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

As  a  citizen  and  bis  a  man  who  was  privi- 
leged to  work  as  a  Si>eclal  Assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  proposals  make 
abundant  good  sense. 

Where  one  stands  on  the  issue  of  Execu- 
tive reform  Is  unquestionably  affected  by 
where  one  has  sat  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  anyone  who  looks  at  this 
problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Executive  Branch  will  come 
to  roughly  the  same  conclusion. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
alone,  more  than  400  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  were  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
put  into  operation  by  the  Executive  Branch. 
It  was  this  explosion  of  Federal  activity 
which  led  President  Johnson  to  place  so 
much  emphasis  on  government  reorganiza- 
tion. 

I  wotild  like  to  attempt  to  give  you  some 
sense  of  the  perspective  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment from  the  White  House,  where  we 
attempted  to  guide  an  enormous  Federal 
bureaucracy  composed  of  so  many  Inde- 
pendent sigencles.  The  President,  as  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  must  try  to  implement 
those  policies  he  presents  to  the  American 
people  during  his  campaign — ^policies  which 
form  the  basis  for  his  election.  His  most 
difficult  task  in  carrying  out  his  mandates 
from  the  American  pyeople  Is  to  inquire,  per- 
suade, cajole,  urge  and — ^too  rarely— order 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  follow  those  poli- 
cies. 


The  President's  power  to  achieve  his  goals 
Is  remarkably  limited. 

He  can  wage  war  more  easily  than  he  can 
rebuild  cities,  clean  our  air  and  waters.  Im- 
prove public  education  or  end  unemploy- 
ment. Yet  he  Is  held  politically  responsible 
for  the  achievements  of  all  these  goals. 

I  believe  that  the  President  should  have 
wide  authority  to  organize  the  Executive 
Branch  to  make  it  more  effective  In  carry- 
ing out  the  laws  of  our  nation. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  rearrange  the 
old -line  agencies  and  place  responsibility 
more  clearly  in  accord  with  authority  In  a 
set  of  domestic  Departments.  Coordination, 
super  staffs  or  domestic  czars  can  help,  but 
their  ability  to  do  so  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  the  domestic  Departments  are  reorganized 
In  a  functionally  coherent  fashion. 

The  Federal  government  today  extends 
deeply  into  our  personal  lives.  It  is  Involved 
in  programs  relating  to  birth  control  as  well 
as  fiood  control.  Welfare  programs  will  have 
a  greater  impact  on  the  family  structiire  of 
millions  of  Americans  than  any  tightening 
or  loosening  of  divorce  laws  in  all  our  fifty 
states.  We  look  to  the  Federal  government  for 
security  and  for  health  care  when  we  are 
over  65,  and  we  shall  soon  be  looking  to  it 
for  health  care  from  cradle  to  grave.  The 
Federal  government  trains  more  workers 
than  the  Fortune  500:  It  funds  more  child 
care  centers  than  any  other  institution  in  our 
society;  and  it  is  the  single  most  Important 
factor  In  financing  and  building  the  homas 
In  which  most  of  us  live. 

As  our  people  become  more  dependent  on 
the  Federal  government,  we  must  make  cer- 
tain the  Federal  government  is  more  respon- 
sive to  our  people.  No  President,  no  matter 
how  hard  and  long  he  works,  can  hope  to 
have  more  than  a  superficial  knowleldge  and 
control  of  the  enormous  bureaucracy  over 
which  he  presides. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  will  differ — 
sometimes  sharply — over  the  people  who 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Executive 
Departments  of  the  government.  But  they 
should  not  differ  over  the  organization  of 
these  Departments.  As  a  Democrat.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  any  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate,  who  might  be  suc- 
cessful in  winning  the  White  House  in  1972 
or  thereafter,  will  be  Immeasurably  helped 
in  his  ability  to  put  into  effect  the  policies 
upon  which  he  is  elected  If  President  Nixon's 
reorganization  proposals  are  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

It  Is  an  ironic  commentary  on  the  greatest 
democracy  In  the  history  of  mankind  that 
the  President  has  greater  power  to  wage  war 
abroad  than  to  conduct  intelligent  and  co- 
herent domestic  policies  at  home.  This  re- 
organization would  provide  the  President,  of 
whatever  party  or  political  philosophy,  with 
a  significantly  greater  opportunity  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  he  Is  elected  to  serve. 

Testimony  or  Mb.  Ben  W.  Heineman 

In  the  remainder  of  this  oentury,  the 
American  federal  government  faces  extraor- 
dinary challenges.  We  will  have  to  cope  with 
perhaps  another  100,000,000  people.  We  will 
have  to  do  something  about  the  central  de- 
terioration of  too  many  maJo>r  American 
cities.  We  vrtll  have  to  reconcile  the  economic 
aspirations  of  Americans,  with  our  growing 
concern  for  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
In  every  area  of  life  we  wUl  have  to  accom- 
plish more  with  scarce  public  resources. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  capable  now  of  meeting  these  chal- 
lenges. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  govern - 
mept  is  capable  of  concentrating  upon  and 
carrying  through  on  the  priorities  Congress 
and  the  President  establish. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  has 
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sufficient  managerial  control  of  the  federal 
government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  department  secre- 
taries have  any  slgnlflcant  control  over  their 
own  departments. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  federal  departments  is  ade- 
qxiate— the  departments  are  not  converting 
WsishlngTon  policies  into  local  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  Americans. 

All  of  us  have  read  or  observed  that  sus- 
picion toward  government  l5  greater  now 
than  It  has  ever  been.  And  we've  blamed 
this  on  the  Vietnam  War  or  on  the  incum- 
bent  President — whoever   he   is. 

In  the  course  of  thinking  about  this  prob- 
lem. I've  come  to  believe  in  a  simpler  an- 
swer. I  believe  that  the  ordinary  citizen's 
experience  with  the  federal  government  is 
almost  entirely  bad.  His  time  is  wasted  in 
powerless  and  inefficient  regrional  offices  and 
the  country's  problems  never  seem  to  be 
much  Improved  by  government  action. 

■yet  year  after  year,  the  word  floats  down 
to  him  from  Washington  of  yet  another  pro- 
gram, or  new  approach,  or  new  philosophy 
that  will  improve  his  life  or  that  of  others 
for  whom  he  is  concerned 

How  can  we  wonder  when  eventually  he 
reaches  certain  conclusions  about  govern- 
ment. If  he  sees  no  slgnlflcant  connection 
between  what  Wsishlngton  says  and  what 
government  does,  then  his  suspicions,  and 
his  cynicism  are  entirely  rational.  If  expendi- 
tures rise  constantly  and  his  problems  do 
not  diminish,  then  his  distrust  is  confirmed. 

I  believe  that  our  federal  government  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  changes  of  the  last 
few  decades. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  our  popula- 
tion has  grown  from  141  million  to  over 
205  million.  In  the  same  period  our  Gross 
National  Product  has  grown  by  450 ''i.  We 
now  have  over  1.400  separate  domestic  pro- 
grams. And  the  federal  government's  ex- 
penditures have  Increased  from  $35  billion 
to  over  $210  billion. 

Despite  these  vast  changes  there  have  not 
been  equivalent  changes  In  our  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  government.  Yet  sure- 
ly we  must  question  whether  the  means  that 
were  perhaps  adequate  to  manage  the  ex- 
penditure of  $35  billion  are  at  all  adequate 
to  manage  $200  billion. 

Only  large  scale  organization — and  con- 
sistent attention  to  management — will  jjer- 
mlt  the  government  of  a  nation  of  this  size 
to  accomplish  anything  at  all. 

It  is  becaxise  I  believe  that  as  firmly  as  I 
believe  anything  about  government  that  I 
support  the  President's  reorganization  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  serious  and  Impressive  effort 
to  define  and  treat  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment performance.  It  is  a  program — I  be- 
lieve— that  merits  genuine  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  Is  not  a  measure  that  will  bring 
significant  political  gain  to  anyone — but  it 
Is  a  reform  that  will  continue  to  bring  ad- 
vantage to  all  of  us. 

I  have  read  and  heard  some  of  the  crit- 
icism of  the  President's  reorganization  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  said  that  it  Involves  only 
the  shuffling  of  organizational  boxes;  that  it 
makes  bigger  and  more  complicated,  depart- 
ments that  are  already  unmanageable:  that 
it  emphasizes  strticture  without  content. 

I  considered  these  criticisms  and  questions 
when  I  was  more  directly  Involved  in  a  sim- 
ilar effort  and  I  concluded  at  the  time  that, 
in  my  Judgment,  there  was  no  necessary  con- 
flict between  structure  and  content.  Indeed. 
they  are  often  complementary.  Large  gov- 
ernment organizations  must  meet  certain 
minimum  conditions  before  they  can  ade- 
quitely  carry  out  any  policies. 

To  begin  with,  government  itself  must  be 
built  around  the  dominant  concerns  of  the 
nation  it  serves 

In  my  Judgement  the  President's  program 


meets  this  requirement.  It  defines  four  great 
tasks  for  the  federal  government's  domestic 
departments;  (1)  promoting  the  fullest  pos- 
sible development  of  every  Individual  Ameri- 
can, (2)  encouraging  the  growth  and  vitality 
of  American  communities,  (3)  protecting  and 
enhancing  all  of  America's  natural  resources, 
and  (4)  understanding  and  guiding  the 
American  economy. 

But  these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished 
within  our  present  scheme  of  government. 

Our  present  departments  are  not — to  be 
frank — manageable.  Departmental  secretaries 
— and  their  senior  officers — are  plagued  by 
grossly  Inadequate  staff  at  the  top  levels; 
their  authority  is  challenged  by  the  special 
interests  of  the  narrowly  focused  bureaus 
they  supposedly  command;  and  their  areas 
of  concern  overlap  to  such  a  degree  with 
those  of  other  departments  that  they  spend 
as  much  time  negotiating  coordination  as 
they  do  managing  programs.  They  are  often 
at  the  mercy  of  their  own  subordinates.  Good 
men  and  sound  intentions  are  frustrated  by 
Impossible  organization. 

However  these  departments  are  not  un- 
manageable becatise  they  are  large.  I  stress 
this  since  the  President's  reorganization  pro- 
gram has  been  criticized  because  it  creates 
consolidated  departments  that  are  even 
larger  than  the  present  ones  and,  therefore, 
the  argument  goes,  even  more  unwieldy. 

It  is  not  size  that  frustrates  organization, 
but  the  absence  of  leadership,  of  responsi- 
bility, of  priorities,  of  decisions,  and  of  eval- 
uation. 

And  it  is  at  these  problems  that  the  reor- 
ganization proposals  are  aimed.  I  would  be 
skeptical  indeed  If  the  administration  was 
proposing  only  a  plan  of  consolidation.  But 
that  Is  not  the  case.  The  recognition  of 
genuine  problems  of  management  la  one  of 
the  strongest  parts  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 

In  each  new  department  the  secretary  will 
be  provided  with  the  resources  and  skills  nec- 
essary to  manage.  He  will  be  able  to  develop 
a  skilled  staff  for  planning,  budgeting,  and 
supervision.  He  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
his  subordinates.  With  expert  help  to  analyze 
proposals,  to  set  goals,  and  to  evaluate  ac- 
complishment, he  can  take  advantage  of  the 
strengths  of  the  agencies  he  supervises  and 
not  be  captured  by  their  weaknesses. 

However,  management  is  still  only  a  means 
to  an  end — and  the  ends  for  these  new  de- 
partments will  be  the  solution  of  problems, 
the  Improvement  of  the  American  quality  of 
life. 

Nothing  at  all  will  be  accomplished — re- 
gardless of  how  clearly  we  define  our  pur- 
poses, or  how  efficient  we  make  our  proce- 
dures— If  they  break  down  In  the  field. 

What  is  needed— and  what  the  President  s 
proposals  begin  to  provide — Is  an  entirely 
new  view  of  the  federal  field  structure.  The 
field  Is  where  the  action  is.  It  is  far  from 
Washington,  but  close  to  the  problems.  It  is 
the  proving  ground  for  policies  and  programs 
conceived  in  Washington.  It  should  be  the 
arena  for  operational  decisions  and  action. 

Up  to  this  point  the  federal  government 
has  been  far  too  weak  In  the  field.  And  far 
more  decentrtUlzatlon  of  operational  de- 
cisions Is  possible.  Officials  in  Washington 
should  concentrate  upon  policy,  prloriUes, 
and  evaluation.  But  progranxs  should  be  ad- 
ministered away  from  Washington. 

Each  of  the  new  departments  wUl  have 
strong  regional  officials,  men  who  have  or 
could  be  given  line  authority  over  functional 
units.  And  the  President's  proposals  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  general  division  of  labor 
between  pwlicy  making  in  Washington  and 
operations  In  the  field. 

I  have  foimd  at  work  in  most  organizations 
with  which  I've  been  connected  something 
like  a  Greshams  Law  of  management:  The 
Instant    crisis   drives   out   long-range    plan- 


ning. But  particularly  In  government  the  real 
benefits  come  only  with  careful,  thorough 
planning. 

And  those  responsible  for  organizations 
must  spend  their  time  on  policy  and  planning 
and  delegate  operational  decisions  and 
mDme\tary  crises  to  others.  This — -It  goes 
without  saying — ^Is  easier  when  the  purposes 
of  organlza,t:cn  are  well  understood  and  when 
lead?r>5  have  the  confidence  to  delegate. 

The  tw:n  emphases  upon  the  overall  tasks 
of  government  and  the  importance  of  man- 
agement give  these  reorganization  proposals 
genuine  s;gnificance.  The  President  Is  to  be 
credited  for  proposing  them  and  you  for  con- 
sidering them  as  seriously  as  you  have. 
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Statement  or  Charles  L.  Schultze 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to  discuss  the  President's  re- 
organization proposals.  My  own  Ideas  about 
this  subject  are  undoubtedly  colored  by  hav- 
ing served  as  Budget  Director,  and  having 
observed  the  operations  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Elxecutlve 
Office  of  the  President  rather  than  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  departments  them- 
selves. 

Increasingly  the  federal  government  has 
been  called  upon  to  help  in  dealing  with 
some  terribly  deep-seated  and  complex  prob- 
lems. .\  large  and  far-fiung  bureaucracy  has 
been  created  to  handle  these  laws  and  pro- 
grams and  appropriations.  Yet  all  of  us  have 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  somewhere  between 
the  legislation  and  the  execution,  between 
the  plan  and  the  action,  between  what  Is 
hoped  for  and  what  Is  achieved,  something 
has  gone  awry.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
most  of  us  have  some  sense  of  frustration, 
that  the  laws  and  the  programs  and  the  ap- 
propriations aren't  doing  all  that  we  hoped; 
that  we  are  not  getting  our  money's  worth; 
that  the  ratio  of  solutions  achieved  to  ac- 
tivity carried  on  Is  far  too  low  for  comfort, 
and  what  is  more  Important,  far  lower  than 
is  necessary. 

Improvements  in  the  organization  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  are  not  the  sole,  or  i>er- 
haps  even  the  principal  means  of  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  government.  But  organi- 
zational improvements  are  Important.  They 
can  help  Increase  the  efficiency,  the  fiex- 
Ibllity  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

In  considering  the  specific  reorganization 
proposals  which  the  President  ha«  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  there  are,  I  believe,  three 
very  practical  questions  which  have  to  be 
addressed. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of 
the  President's  reorganization  proposals  Is 
the  underlying  premise  that  efficiency,  re- 
sponsibility, and  flexibility  can  be  Improved 
by  a  merger  and  consolidation  of  existing 
federal  agencies  Into  a  smaller  number  of 
units. 

A  major  argument  raised  against  consoli- 
dation is  the  claim  that  the  resulting  de- 
partments would  simply  be  too  large  to  be 
manageable. 

Difficult  as  It  may  be  for  one  man  to  run 
a  large  and  complex  federal  department,  It 
is  Infinitely  more  do-able  than  the  task  of 
trying  to  coordinate  a  host  of  related  pro- 
grams from  the  White  House  or  OMB. 

Consolidating  federal  activities  Into  a 
smaller  number  of  departments  could  help 
arrest  the  tendency  which  has  been  growing 
in  recent  years,  for  decision-making  about 
federal  programs  to  beoome  Increasingly  con- 
centrated in  the  White  House  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office.  I  don't  believe  this  centraliz- 
ing trend  has  arisen  simply  because  jjower- 
seeklng  Presidents  decided  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  more  authority.  Rather  It  has  to 
do  with  the  changing  nature  of  government 


and  what  it  has  been  called  upon  to  do.  The 
Job  of  developing  consistent  policies  and 
reconciling  different  views  has  necessarily 
gravitated  to  the  White  House  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  It  was  either 
done  there  or  not  at  all. 

Equally,  if  not  more  Important,  the  con- 
solidation of  related  activities  can  achieve 
some  results  which  Presidential  coordination 
has  never  been  able  to  bring  about — a  better 
relationship  among  federal  programs  outside 
of  Washington,  in  the  field.  In  Washington 
the  force  and  presence  of  the  Presidency  can 
often — with  painstaking  and  continued  ap- 
plication— secure  agreement  and  cooperation 
among  several  Cabinet  departments  on  a 
common  policy  for  related  federal  programs. 
But  outside  of  Washington  the  writ  of  agree- 
ment seldom  runs.  In  the  field,  operating  bu- 
reaus located  in  different  departments  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  coordinate  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  person  has  author- 
ity over  them.  I  want  to  return  to  this  point 
later,  because  I  think  that  the  field  opera- 
tions of  the  government  constitute  its  chief 
organisational  problem. 

Because  it  reduces  the  number  of  decisions 
which  gravitate  to  the  White  House,  the  con- 
solidation of  activities  into  fewer  depart- 
ments should  help  arrest  the  trend  toward 
excessive  centralization  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  There  is  yet  another  reason  why  con- 
solidation should  achieve  this  result.  Presi- 
dents often  are  forced  to  second-guess  their 
Cabinet  officers,  and  to  look  for  advice  to 
their  own  staff  and  that  of  OMB,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  Cabinet  officers  are  often  spe- 
cial pleaders.  •  •  •  To  the  extent  that  a  bal- 
ance of  interests  can  be  represented  in  one 
Cabinet  department,  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment will  almost  Inevitably  present  a  more 
balanced  view  to  the  President  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  carry  out  Presidential  deci- 
sions In  a  more  balanced  way.  In  turn,  the 
voice  of  Cabinet  officers  will.  I  believe,  begin 
to  carry  more  weight  in  Presidential  coun- 
cils compared  to  the  voice  of  relatively 
anonymous  White  House  advisers. 

Our  political  system  provides  enormous 
scope  for  particular  Interests  to  bring  their 
views  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  Cabinet  departments  need 
not  be  organized  by  Interest  group  cate- 
gories. Paradoxically,  the  more  a  Cabinet  de- 
partment represents  narrow  Interests,  the 
less  likely  is  the  particular  Cabinet  officer 
to  have  a  heavy  weight  in  poUcy  decisions. 
Consolidation  of  activities  into  a  smaller 
number  of  departments  will  not.  In  my  view, 
reduce  the  voice  of  legitimate  organized  In- 
terests in  the  governmental  process. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  second  major  question 
I  raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  testimony, 
the  organizational  problem  in  the  regional 
and  field  operations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. They  are  increasingly  the  key  to  bring- 
ing about  more  efficient,  flexible,  and  respon- 
sive federal  government. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  success  or 
failure  of  federal  activity  depended  princi- 
pally upon  decisions  taken  in  Washington. 
But  the  critical  programs  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment today  depend  for  their  success  or 
failure  on  decisions  taken  in  thousands  of 
communities  across  the  nation.  No  set  of  de- 
cisions In  Washington  and  no  amount  of 
coordination  at  the  White  House  can  over- 
come poor  organization  and  bureaucratic 
rigidity  in  the  field. 

Yet,  outside  of  Washington  there  Is  no  fed- 
eral government.  There  are  only  a  series  of 
bureaucratic  flefdoms.  Even  within  single 
departments,  the  regional  directors  often 
have  little  authority  over  the  field  operations 
of  the  particular  line  bureaus.  Each  separate 
field  staff  reports  directly  back  to  its  Wash- 
ington bureau.  Governors  and  mayors,  wish- 
ing to  plan  a  coordinated  attack  on  some 
particular  problem  Involving  a  nttmber  of 
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different  grant  programs,  have  no  place  to 
go  except  directly  to  Washington. 

In  short,  reorganization  of  governmental 
structure  in  Washington  is  probably  most 
Important  because  of  what  it  can  do  for  field 
organization,  where  the  action  is.  The  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plans  clearly  move  In 
the  right  direction  with  regard  to  field 
operations. 

The  thnist  of  the  President's  oroposals 
would  mean  that  over  time  the  Washington 
bureau  offices  of  the  major  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams would  prlncii>ally  serve  to  formulate 
policy  and  regulations,  to  provide  technical 
services,  and  to  audit  performance.  Actual 
operations.  Including  the  important  function 
of  approving  grant  applications,  would  be 
done  In  the  field,  under  the  authority  and 
supervision  of  department-wide  regional  di- 
rectors. In  addition  to  cutting  red  tape  and 
Increasing  the  efficiency  and  consistency  of 
federal  operations,  this  system  should  sig- 
nificantly Improve  federal  relationships  with 
state  and  local  governments.  Governors  and 
mayors  would  have  a  central  point  to  deal 
with  in  each  department.  Someone  with  au- 
t*iortty  would  be  available  to  break  bottle- 
necks, to  force  decisions,  to  make  commit- 
ments. 

Personally,  I  would  go  even  further.  I  think 
in  each  region  there  should  be  a  small 
counterpart  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  to  provide  the  coordination  and 
mediation  needed  across  departmental  lines. 
I  think  we  should  aim  for  accounting  and 
budgetary  systems  which  will  translate  Con- 
gressional appropriations  and  Executive  de- 
cisions into  regional  and  subreglonal  budgets 
Incorporating  the  programs  of  all  depart- 
ments in  each  region  and  subregion  which 
significantly  affect  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. All  grant-in-aid  programs,  housing 
subsidies,  water  resource  Investments,  and 
similar  programs  would  be  Included  in  these 
regional  budgets.  Further.  I  think  that  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  should  eventually  be  given 
the  right  to  request  some  limited  transfer 
of  funds  from  one  federal  prograjn  to  an- 
other within  their  own  Jurisdictions. 

Finally,  let  me  address  brlefiy  the  third 
question  I  raised  at  the  beginning  of  my 
testimony :  What  tools  are  provided  the  secre- 
taries of  each  of  the  proposed  dei>artments 
to  manage  those  departments  effectively? 

In  general  I  believe  the  proposed  approach 
followed  by  the  President  In  his  reorganiza- 
tion plans  is  a  sound  one.  It  consists  of  two 
elements:  First,  the  operating  activities  of 
each  department  are  grouped  Into  a  limited 
number  of  administrations,  each  headed  by 
an  administrator  with  under-secretary  rank. 

The  second  element  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals is  to  provide  each  secretary  with  a 
substantial  staff,  free  from  direct  operating 
responsibilities  but  handling  matters  of  a 
department-wide  nature.  In  each  depart- 
ment there  vw>uld  be  two  under-secretarles 
and  a  number  of  assistant  secretaries  to  fill 
this  role.  I  believe  the  provision  of  adequate 
staff  to  Cabinet  secretaries  Is  absolutely  vi- 
tal. On  the  one  band,  to  run  a  complex  mod- 
ern bureaucracy  the  secretary  needs  to  have 
strong  line  administrators  to  whom  he  can 
delegate  responsibility.  But  if  he  wants  to 
control  his  own  department,  to  know  what 
is  really  going  on,  to  correct  abuses  and  trans- 
late plans  Into  actions,  he  must  have  a  com- 
petent staff.  Cynics  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, knowledge  Is  power.  A  secretary 
who  can  ask  his  operating  heads  embarrass- 
ing questions,  who  can  knowledgeably  review 
their  proposals  for  policy  and  budget,  who 
can  recognize  when  things  are  going  awry 
before  major  trouble  erupts,  Is  a  secretary 
who  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  a  success- 
ful one. 

Reorganization  Is  no  panacea.  Even  with 
the  best  organizational  structure  conceiv- 
able, the  major  Ingredient  of  success  srtlll 
lies  In  picking  the  right  man  for  the  right 


Job.  Brilliant  organizational  structure  staffed 
by  Incompetent  or  Insensitive  people,  will 
produce  at  best  mediocre  results.  And  effi- 
cient organizations  carrying  out  uninspired 
{x)llcy  may  simply  be  very  efficient  at  doing 
all  the  wrong  things. 

The  President's  organizational  proposals 
are,  I  believe,  a  major  step  forward.  About 
which  specific  agencies  or  activities  he  pro- 
poses to  consolidate,  and  where  he  proposes 
to  place  them,  reasonable  men  can  and  will 
disagree.  About  whether  such  a  major  set  of 
changes  can  or  should  be  accomplished  all  at 
once,  there  will  also  surely  be  controversy. 
But  the  underlying  elements  of  the  proposals 
you  are  now  considering  are  In  my  view 
fundamentally  reasonable:  the  consolidation 
of  activities  Into  fewer  departments:  the 
modernization  of  the  current  chaotic  re- 
gional structure  of  government;  and  the  pro- 
vision of  internal  mechanisms  to  help  a  sec- 
retary really  run  his  department.  However 
much  some  of  the  particular  recommenda- 
tions before  you  may  be  modified  or  re- 
jected, the  approach  taken  in  those  proposals 
seems  to  me  to  provide  a  sound  basts  on 
which  to  buUd  an  improved  governmental 
organization. 


EFFECT  OF  CERTAIN  LABOR  CON- 
TRACTS ON  AMERICAN  PRODUC- 
TION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
some  disastrous  labor  contracts  wem 
signed.  Among  the  worst  were  construe  - 
tion  industry  agreements  giving  union 
workers  pay  increases  of  up  to  22  percent. 

Now,  it  appears,  a  new  round  of  exorbi- 
tant wage  settlements  has  started. 

I  see  that  the  United  Steel  workers  of 
America  this  week  reached  agreement 
with  four  of  the  five  major  aluminum 
companies  for  3-year  contracts  provid- 
ing an  estimated  30  percent  wage  in- 
crease. The  fifth  major  company,  Olin 
Aluminum,  also  agreed  to  the  wage  in- 
crease but  a  strike  was  called  because 
of  failure  to  agree  on  other  matters. 

And  in  Arizona,  some  1,200  employees 
of  Reynolds  Metal  Co.  went  on  strike  in 
Phoenix  because  of  what  is  known  as 
local  issues — even  though  the  high  wage 
increase  will  apply  to  them. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  negotiations 
going  on  in  the  steel  and  copper  indus- 
tries, with  USW  officials  declaring  their 
intention  to  match  wage  increases 
granted  to  aluminum  workers.  There  has 
been  much  talk  of  strikes  in  the  steel  and 
coal  industries. 

Mr.  President,  from  what  I  have  seen 
recently  of  national  and  international 
economic  conditions,  I  believe  the  union 
bosses  have  charted  a  nearsighted,  short- 
sighted course  which  will  result  in  dis- 
aster for  American  workers. 

Unions  are  striking,  or  have  threat- 
ened to  strike,  over  Jobs  that  would  not 
even  be  in  existence  in  a  few  years.  They 
have  priced  themselves  out  of  the  inter- 
nationtd  market  and  are  fast  on  their 
way  to  doing  the  same  on  the  homef  ront. 

U.S.  union  leaders  are  seeking  wage 
increases  that  in  some  cases  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  entire  wage  already  paid  to 
workers  in  other  industrialized  nations. 

For  example,  the  employment  cost — 
wage  and  fringe  benefits — per  man-hour 
worked  in  the  U.S.  steel  industry  Is  $5.68. 
In  Japan,  the  figure  is  only  $1.80.  When 
the  employment  cost  for  American  work- 
ers goes  up  30  percent,  it  neans  an  in- 
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crease  of  about  $1.70  per  hour — or  within 
a  dime  of  the  total  hourly  cost  for  the 
Japanese  steel  worker.  What  is  it  worth 
for  a  union  member  to  have  a  $7.50  wage 
scale  but  no  job? 

In  the  past  we  have  said  that  Ameri- 
can workers  deserve  higher  wages  than 
workers  in  other  nations  because  they 
are  more  productive.  We  like  to  think 
that  Americans  have  been  the  hardest 
working  people  on  earth.  We  know  that 
when  this  industrious  spirit  was  com- 
bined with  a  genius  for  technology  we 
had  a  productivity  unmatched  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

The  American  economy  was  stable  as 
long  as  wage  increases  were  kept  at  a 
level  compatible  with  increased  produc- 
tivity. But  in  recent  years  the  principle 
that  a  man  should  produce  in  relation 
to  what  he  is  paid,  and  should  be  paid  in 
relation  to  what  he  produces,  has  gone 
out  the  window.  It  has  been  replaced  by 
the  idea  that  a  group  of  men  monopoliz- 
ing the  labor  supply  for  a  crucial  in- 
dustry should  exact  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  industry  and  the  Nation  re- 
gardless of  the  long-nm  consequences. 

And  when  the  imion  and  industry  lead- 
ers find  they  are  in  deep  trouble,  then 
they  yell  for  Government  help. 

Mr.  President,  as  everyone  here  knows. 
I  have  been  one  of  the  most  persistent  in 
urging  that  the  U.S.  Government  take 
action  to  stop  the  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices of  other  nations.  But  I  am  not 
about  to  support  any  protectionism  that 
will  allow  certain  unions  or  industries 
to  extort  unreasonable  prices  from 
American  consumers. 

Union  bosses,  rank-and-file  workers, 
and  industry  leaders  must  get  together 
to  stop  the  inflationary  spiral  that  is 
wrecking  our  economy  and  ruining  our 
chances  for  world  trade.  If  some  sane 
accord  is  not  reached — and  reached 
soon — the  alternatives  will  be  few  and 
all  E>ainful. 

We  will  either  have  severe,  chronic 
unemployment — the  recent  6-percent 
level  will  look  mighty  good  by  compari- 
son— or  else  we  will  have  Gtovemment 
intervention  that  will  be  devastating  to 
our  private  enterprise  system.  In  either 
event,  all  Americans  lose. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  return  to 
the  matter  of  productivity.  The  May  24, 
1971,  issue  of  Industry  Week  carried  an 
article  showing  how  American  steel  pro- 
ductivity is  slipping  while  the  Japanese 
not  only  have  surpassed  us  but  are  wid- 
ening the  advantage.  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Japan  Outstrips  U.S.  in  Steelmakinc 
PsoDucnvrrY 

Japan  now  outstrips  the  U.S.  In  steclmak- 
Ing  productivity. 

The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  nude  raw  steel 
In  1970  with  only  5.70  manhours  per  net  ton 
(2.000  lb),  22'".^  less  than  the  7.31  man- 
hours  required  In  the  U.S.  that  year. 

Japan  first  passed  the  U.S.  In  this  meas- 
urement of  productivity  In  1969  when  It 
made  raw  steel  with  6.91  manhours  per  net 
ton.  3  6'"r  fewer  than  the  7.17  manhours 
used  In  the  U.S. 

For  the  last  decade,  both  Japan  and  the 


U.S.  have  been  Improving  steelmaklng  pro- 
ductivity, but  Japans  achievements  are 
Immense.  In  1960.  Japan  needed  20  63  man- 
hours  to  make  a  net  ton  of  raw  steel,  while 
the  U.S.   used   only   10.56. 

U.S.  SLIPS 

Prom  1960  through  1970,  Japan's  Improve- 
ment in  productivity  was  unbroken.  The 
U.S.  string  of  improvement  from  1960  lasted 
until  1969.  A  loss  of  productivity  caused 
the  U.S.  to  need  7.31  manhours,  about  2'. 
more  time,  to  make  a  net  ton  of  raw  steel 
in  1970  than  in  1969. 

Helping  slightly  to  lower  the  Japanese 
figures  is  Jaf>an's  practice  of  contracting 
some  maintenance  work  that  in  the  U.S. 
would  be  done  by  plant  crews. 

Measurement  of  Japan's  progress  in  steel- 
making  beyond  the  r.iw  steel  stage  is  more 
difficult  because  mill  shipments  figures  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  U.S.  are  not  readily 
available.  However.  Industry  Week  was  told 
by  a  steel  Industry  analyst  that  Japan  has 
reduced  the  manhours  per  ton  of  steel  mill 
products  from  44.2  In  1960  to  14.0  in  1969 
and  to  an  estimated  12.4  in  1970.  In  compari- 
son, the  U.S.  steel  Industry  reduced  its  man- 
hours  from  15.0  in  1960  to  11.7  In  1969,  but 
lost  ground  in  1970  by  using  11.9  manhours. 

the  route 

The  giant  strides  in  manhour  reduction  in 
making  raw  steel  in  Japan  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  the  great  extent  to  which  that 
country  has  replaced  the  open  hearth  meth- 
od of  steel  melting  with  the  more  productive 
basic  oxygen  process.  In  1960.  Japan  made 
67.96'.  of  its  raw  steel  tonnage  In  oi>en 
hearth  and  11.88'  in  basic  oxygen  fur- 
naces. In  1970.  only  4.13'".^  of  Japan's  steel 
came  from  open  hearths,  and  79.13'";  came 
from  basic  oxygen  fiirnaces.  The  remaining 
16.74^;   came  from  electric  furnaces 

In  comparison,  the  US   made  only  48.22'. 
of  Its  raw  steel  in  basic  oxygen  furnaces  In 
1970.    Open    hearths    accounted    for    36.60': 
and  electric  furnaces.  15.18'.'  . 

JAPAN    LEADS 

In  October  1970,  Kaiser  Engineers.  Chicago, 
reported  that  Japan  had  the  highest  basic 
oxvgen  furnace  steel-making  capacity  of  any 
country.  88,820,000  net  tons.  In  addition, 
capacity  for  an  additional  21.400.000  tons 
were  to  be  completed  in  1971. 

The  U.S.  is  second  in  basic  oxygen  furnace 
capacity.  Kaiser  Engineers  listed  the  U.S. 
capacity  as  73.050.000  net  tons,  with  12.250.- 
000  tons  to  be  completed  between  late  last 
fall  and  sometime  in  1973. 

Complementing  Japans  efficient  steelmak- 
ing  furnaces  are  us  blast  furnaces,  some  of 
which  are  the  world's  largest. 

The  great  improvement  In  productivity  in 
raw  steelmaklng  and  a  low  employment  cost 
give  Japan  a  substantial  advantage  over  the 
US  in  steelmaklng  costs.  Employment  cost 
per  manhour  worked  in  the  Japanese  steel 
industry  in  1970  was  $1  80.  In  sharp  contrast 
was  the  U.S.  figure  of  $5.68. 

The  decade  of  productivity  gains  was  mark- 
ed with  a  multifold  increase  in  the  flow  of 
Japanese  steel  into  the  US.  Prom  601,375  net 
tons  in  1960,  Japanese  steel  imports  Into  the 
US  grew  to  7.294,380  net  tons  In  1968,  then 
subsided  to  6.252.654  tons  in  1969  and  5.- 
935,475  tons  in  1970  as  pressure  from  U.S.  steel 
producers  Influenced  foreign  producers  to  put 
limits  on  their  steel  exports  to  the  U.S. 

biggest  competitor 

Japan's  ability  to  sell  steel  below  US. 
prices,  supply  high  quality  material,  and 
market  aggressively  has  made  it  the  biggest 
foreign  competitor  in  the  U.S.  market.  While 
Japan  was  supplying  the  UJS.  with  5.935,475 
net  tons  of  steel  in  1970,  U.S.  mills  shipped 
84.810,459  net  tons  to  the  domestic  market. 

Japan  was  the  world's  biggest  gainer  In 
1970  over  1969  In  raw  steel  production.  Its 
1970  output,  at  102.9  million  net  tons,  was 


up  12  3  million  tons — more  than  half  of  the 
21  1  million  ton  Increase  in  the  world.  In  con- 
trast. US.  raw  steel  production  declined  9.9 
million  tons. 

Japan  is  the  world's  third  largest  steel  pro- 
ducer   The  U.S.  Is  still  first,  and  the  USSR 
is  second. 
MANHOURS  NEEDED  TO  PRODUCE  1  NtT  TON  OF  RAW  STEEL 


United  States 


Japan 


1960 

1961 

1962. 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966. 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970. 


10.56 

20.63 

9.78 

18.13 

9.59 

18.08 

8.83 

15.39 

8.79 

13.44 

8.26 

12.79 

8.09 

10.59 

7.75 

9.21 

7.68 

8.57 

7.17 

6.91 

7.31 

5.70 

Source:  Figures  computed  by  "Industry  Week"  from  statistics 
tfom  American  Ifon  &  Steel  Institute  and  the  Japan  Iron  S 
Steel  Federation 


THE  FUTURE  VALUE  OF  THE 
DOLLAR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
by  Gerald  M.  Loeb  in  last  night's  Evening 
Star  summarized  our  situation  very  well. 
He  points  out  that  the  future  value  of 
the  dollar  depends  on  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  world  trade  and  keep  interest 
rates  at  realistic  levels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ability  To  Compete  Key  to  'Value  of  Dollar 
(By  Gerald  M.  Loeb) 

New  York — The  gold  backing  of  the  US. 
dollar  has  been  depreciating  for  many  years. 

The  trade  value  of  the  dollar  started  to 
fall  when  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
dropped  Into  the  red  in  1949. 

The  future  value  of  the  dollar  is  not  likely 
to  depend  on  gold  backing  but  on  ability  to 
compete  In  world  trade  and  to  keep  Interest 
rates  at  a  realistic  level. 

AUSTERITY    POSTPONED 

The  current  monetary  crisis  has  developed 
because  our  politicians  do  not  believe  the 
nation  has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  accept 
the  Immediate  sacrifices  needed  to  control 
Inflation.  Neither  does  the  voting  majority 
understand  that  the  price  must  eventually 
be  paid.  The  longer  it  is  postponed  the  more 
the  cost  compounds. 

A  year  ago  the  decision  was  made  In  Wash- 
ington to  postpone  until  after  November 
1972  the  required  austerity  to  put  the  na- 
tion on  a  sound  footing. 

The  result  Is  the  decline  In  the  value  of 
the  dollar  as  the  value  of  the  West  German 
mark  and  other  foreign  currencies  "float" 
higher. 

Consequently,  things  we  Import  or  any 
investigating  or  traveling  we  do  abroad  will 
tend  to  cost  more.  So  will  the  cost  of  defense 
efforts  beyond  our  shores.  On  the  other  hand, 
efforts  to  export  will  be  helped  as  our  goods 
should  sell  for  less  In  world  markets  If  we  do 
not  kill  this  advantage  by  further  Increasing 
costs  at  home. 

Money  will  cost  more  and  be  more  difficult 
to  get.  With  the  administration  putting  busi- 
ness recovery  until  election  ahead  of  a  sound 
dollar,  these  tendencies  will  be  held  as  much 
in  check  as  Is  practically  possible. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Connally 
points  out  that  our  record  first  quarter 
liquidity  deficit  of  more  than  tS  billion  Is 
not  sustainable.   He   said   the   principal   In- 
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fluence  was  the  result  of  our  interest  rates 
which  are  lower  than  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

CONTROLS    A    DANCEIt 

Connally  also  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  Is  faced  with  much  sharper  competi- 
tion in  world  markets  and  that  we  must 
Increase  productivity.  He  summarized  his 
talk  by  saying  "the  simple  fact  is  that  in 
many  areas  others  are  out-producing  us,  out- 
thinking  us  and  out-trading  us," 

If  we  make  realistic  Interest  rates  politic- 
ally uni>alatable.  then  we  may  be  forced  Into 
even  more  distasteful  actions  such  as  wage, 
price  and  profit  controls. 

We  might  try  giving  away  less.  Warner  and 
Swasey  Co.  for  years  has  been  running  far- 
seeing  though  unheeded  advertisements  on 
Improving  our  economic  situation.  The  latest 
Is  entitled  "no  wonder  we're  broke!"  and 
points  out  that  "this  country  has  been  giving 
or  loaning  "  to  foreign  countries  $138  billion 
dollars  from  1946  through  1969.  (It's  even 
higher  today.) 

We  have  »x)rrowed  billions  so  we  could  give 
them  away — the  Interest  alone  on  our  debt  Is 
now  In  the  billions  of  dollars  every  year. 
And  we  are  still  borrowing  more  to  give  more 
aw.iy.  Cutting  this  down  to  size  would  help 
the  dollar. 

BENEFTTS  OP  SACRIFICE 

If  each  of  us  worked  longer  and  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  capability  at  no  Increase  in  pay. 
the  dollar  would  quickly  regain  its  old  status 
as  the  strongest  currency  in  the  world  The 
problems  of  the  Japanese  and  others  seizing 
our  markets  in  autos.  steel,  textiles,  elec- 
tronics, would  soon  solve  themselves. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  this  is  not 
going  to  happen  Too  few  would  understand 
the  long-range  gains  from  the  near-term 
sacrifice.  For  one  thing,  our  rise  In  cost  of 
living  would  stabilize. 

ESigland  started  on  our  current  course  In 
1920  and  has  been  going  downhill  ever  since. 
The  modem  beginnings  In  this  country  date 
back  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  1933  policies. 
They  have  finally  snowballed  Into  the  present 
crisis.  Unless  we  change  cur  present  course. 
we  will  lose  our  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
world  financially.  Industrially  and  militarily. 

The  inevitable  result  will  be  a  decline  in 
our  standard  of  living. 

A    SERVICE    NATION 

Henry  Ford  sounded  this  warning  a  few 
days  ago.  He  said  "we  may  become  a  service 
nation  someday  .  wait  until  the  Japanese 
get  hold  of  the  market  In  the  central  part 
of  the  United  States  and  then  see  what  thev 
do." 

Foreign  labor  costs  are  mostly  from  '4  to 
Vb  what  they  are  In  the  United  States.  The 
Tory  government  of  Britain  Is  taking  strong, 
necessary,  if  unpopular,  measures  to  check 
excessive  wage  settlements  by  threatening 
to  eliminate  tariffs  on  the  Import  of  foreign 
automobiles.  This  and  not  protectionism  is 
the  correct  solution  to  open  world  trade,  and 
can  make  the  nation  properly  competitive 
and  Increase  employment  and  prosperity. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  probably  will 
have  to  wait  17  months  before  the  Inevitable 
corrective  measures  are  made  effective. 

There  Is  a  plus  for  us  as  the  result  of  the 
money  crisis.  The  trade  or  "paper"  dollar  Is 
devalued  Indirectly  because  of  the  higher 
evaluation  of  foreign  currencies.  Had  we 
taken  the  initiative  ourselves  and  devalued 
the  dollar,  foreign  nations  probably  would 
offset  it  by  taking  similar  action.  It  was  the 
failure  of  President  Hoover  to  devalue  the 
dollar  following  the  British  devaluation  of 
sterling  in  1930  that  prolonged  our  de- 
pression until  we  belatedly  followed  suit  in 
1933 

This  time  we  are  avoiding  such  a  costly 
error. 


A     REVIEW     OF     THE     MONETARY 
CRISIS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  for  the  third  time  in  5 '72  years 
the  Western  World  tumbled  into  a  seri- 
ous international  monetary  crisis.  All  the 
usual  signs  were  manifest.  Vast  sums  of 
moneys  surged  back  and  forth  across 
national  boundaries;  tourists  found 
themselves  caught  up  in  the  confusion 
of  rapidly  fluctuating  exchange  rates: 
economics  ministers  met,  adjourned,  and 
met  egain;  commentators  and  col- 
umnists talked  at  length  of  speculators, 
parity,  exchange  rates,  the  forward  mar- 
ket, and  the  spot  market.  Most  ominous 
was  the  description  of  the  situation  as 
a  dollar  crisis,  and  mention  of  the  so- 
called  revolt  against  the  dollar. 

Often,  the  complexity  of  these  devel- 
opments reached  baflSing  proportions. 
Jargon  and  confusion  seemed  to  combine 
to  hide  the  real  significance  of  events 
from  expert  and  layman  alike.  What  do 
thps=  occurrences  mean?  What  is  hap- 
pening to  the  worth  of  the  U.S.  dollar? 
What  will  b3  the  effect  on  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  and  upon  our 
own  economy?  What  action  should  be 
taken?  What  reforms  implemented? 

First,  an  appreciation  of  the  dollar's 
central  role  in  world  finance.  This  role 
was  established  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
monetary  conference  in  1944  where  rep- 
resentatives from  44  nations  met  to  plan 
for  postwar  economic  cooperation. 
There  was  set  up  an  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  to  stabilize  national  curren- 
cies, and  an  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  extend 
loans  to  nations  needing  economic  re- 
habilitation and  development. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  was  a 
financial  as  well  as  a  military  super 
power.  Our  vaults  at  Fort  Knox  held  56 
percent  of  all  the  world's  gold.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  seemed  only  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  stabilizing  the  money 
systems  of  the  world  by  promising  to  ex- 
change, on  request,  every  dollar  that 
flowed  out  of  the  United  States  for  gold 
at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce.  For 
their  part,  other  nations  promised  to  set 
the  official  values  of  their  currencies  and 
prevent  these  values  from  varying  in 
excess  of  1  percent  in  either  direction  in 
official  trading. 

At  first  the  values  of  these  currencies 
were  quoted  in  terms  of  gold,  but  soon 
they  began  to  be  quoted  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars which,  because  of  our  vast  supply 
of  the  metal,  were  thought  to  be  as  good 
as  gold.  It  was  in  this  way  that  our  cur- 
rency became  the  international  standard 
of  value  and  our  country  the  interna- 
tional banker  to  the  free  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  rationale  for  this 
dollar  dominance  has  slowly  and  steadily 
weakened.  Over  the  years  our  country 
has  followed  policies  at  home  and  in 
foreign  spending  as  well  that  poured 
much  more  currency  into  the  world  sys- 
tem than  any  one  wanted  or  needed. 
Over  $40  billion  are  now  abroad  and,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  my  colleagues  "slosh- 
ing around  the  world." 


This  vast  sum  has  been  moved  abroad 
in  part  as  a  result  of  what  is  called  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Since  the 
early  1950's  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered from  a  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
We  have  been  imable  to  earn  on  our 
sales  abroad  and  from  investment  by 
foreigners  in  the  United  States  a  quan- 
tity of  foreign  money  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  quantity  of  dollars  that  we  have 
spent  abroad  for  imports,  foreign  invest- 
ments, economic  aid  and  military  assist- 
ance. Thus,  more  dollars  have  flowed  out 
of  the  United  States  than  foreign  moneys 
have  flowed  in. 

This  has  happened  in  7  of  the  last  10 
years.  Most  recently,  our  payments  de- 
ficit has  grown  to  alarming  proportions. 
In  1970  th^  gap  between  international 
spending  and  receipts  was  $10.7  billion. 
The  estimated  figure  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  is  $5  billion  or  an  annual  rate  of 
$20  billion. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  these 
serious  developments.  For  one,  we  have 
maintained  and  even  expvanded  our  ex- 
tensive military  role  in  the  world  while 
our  relative  economic  dominance  has  de- 
clined. As  Time  magazine  pointed  out 
m  its  May  17  issue,  our  overseas  militarj- 
operations  added  approximately  $2  5  bil- 
lion per  year  to  the  country's  payments 
deficit  between  1960  and  1964.  Last  year 
they  added  over  $3  billion  to  the  deficit 
with  the  Indochina  war  contributing  al^ 
most  half  to  that  figure. 

Large,  too,  is  the  so-called  tourist  defi- 
cit, which  currently  stands  at  $2  4  bil- 
lion. Care  must  be  taken,  however  when 
considering  this  entry  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  accounts.  Personal  and  pleas- 
ure travel  spending  by  Americans  in 
Europe  and  Mediterranean  countries  ac- 
^Z^i^  «  ^°  «^'  ^''""^  20  percent  of  the 
ttiti  *i'''':\,^"'^^^  ^'■^^•^1  spending  in 
camtv  t^  °^^"  ^'^^  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  our  own  economic  prosperity 

1970  of  .'If ^l*  segment,  $810  million  "in 
irS«c  ^^  l"^^^^  ^^^"'^  '^  represented 
nnn^fn  ^Tk"  ^"^^-  ^«^"«t  this  we  must 
consider  the  earnings  derived  from  the 
sale  to  other  countries  of  U.S.  commer- 
cial aircraft  and  parts.  This  totaled  $1  53 
billion  in  1970. 

Another  factor  we  must  consider  in 
relation  to  the  travel  deficit  is  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  this 

"i^T^?  ^«  ^  ^^^''  ^y  ^°«i^n  government 
tounst  offices,  airlines,  and  steamship 
earners.  Against  this  background  it 
would  be  specious  to  conclude  that  some 
form  of  restriction  on  U.S.  travel  to  Eu- 
rope would  solve  our  payments  prob- 
lems. It  simply  would  not. 

The  amounts  spent  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions to  found  and  expand  their  opera- 
tions abroad  are  very  large.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  1960's  our  net  capital  outflow 
to  other  countries  averaged  $4.5  billion 
per  year.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  the 
average  had  risen  well  above  $6  billion 
per  year.  However,  we  must  offset  this 
deficit  against  the  sizable  return  in  earn- 
ings from  such  foreign  investment  Over 
the  years  this  return  has  totaled  many 
billions  of  dollars.  The  estimated  amount 
of  such  return  for  1970  was  $9.6  billion. 

For  some  time  our  payments  deficits 
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could  be  covered  by  our  large  surplus  bal- 
ance of  trade.  American  products,  enjoy- 
ing the  competitive  advantages  of 
superior  quality  and  sales  management, 
dominated  the  world  market.  But  as 
other  economies  recovered  from  the  rav- 
ages of  war,  and  developed,  we  began  to 
lose  this  competitive  advantage.  As  our 
standard  of  living  rose,  so  did  our  price 
levels.  This  further  weakened  our  com- 
petitive position.  As  Americans  became 
more  wealthy  they  developed  a  taste  for 
imported  goods,  and  an  ability  to  pur- 
chase them. 

Our  exports  still  exceed  our  imports  in 
dollar  volume,  on  an  annum  basis,  but 
the  gap  is  closing.  In  just  5  /Purs,  from 
1964  to  1969,  our  trade  surplus  fell  over 
$6.5  biUion,  from  $8.5  billion  to  $1.9  bil- 
lion. It  is  true  that  exports  rose  irf-.igTO, 
but  the  improvement  was  far  less  than 
one  would  expect  during  a  period  of 
domestic  economic  slowdown. 

Simply  put,  we  Americans  have  been 
living  far  beyond  our  means  for  many 
years.  We  have  continued  to  work  and 
play,  and  sometimes  fight  abroad  as  if 
we  were  Vtill  the  almighty  economic  co- 
lossus that  stood  astride  the  world  in 
1945.  The  fact  is,  we  are  no  longer  such  a 
dominant  force.  We  must  face  that  fact 
and  adjust  our  policies  accordingly.  No 
less  is  demanded  of  the  people  and  their 
representatives  in  a  free  society,  espe- 
cially if.  like  it  or  not,  we  have  respon- 
sibility for  international  monetary  sta- 
bility and  rely  on  it  ourselves  and  allow 
others  to  do  so. 

For  some  time  now,  we  have  talked  of 
the  need  to  correct  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits  and  the  need  to  reform 
the  machinery  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Unfortimately,  we  have 
often  done  little  more  than  indulge  in 
vague  rhetoric  or  resort  to  patchwork 
mending  of  the  international  finance 
system.  For  years,  foreign  nations  were 
disposed  to  telieve  our  assurances  that 
something  would  be  done.  But  in  recent 
weeks  conditions  deteriorated.  Rhetoric 
and  patchwork  repairs  suddenly  seemed 
no  longer  sufiBcient.  Foreign  doubts 
about  the  responsibility  of  U.S.  economic 
behavior  finally  led  to  a  distrust  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

The  iraniediate  troubles  centered  in 
the  so-called  Eurodollar  market— the 
dollar.s  and  dollar  credits  on  deposit  with 
banks  abroad.  Under  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement,  foreign  governments  are 
obliged  to  keep  the  values  of  their  cur- 
rencies stabilized  in  relation  to  the  dollar 
by  exchanging  dollars  for  their  domestic 
currencies  at  the  fixed  official  price. 
Our  continiiing  payments  deficits  have 
pumped  a  flood  of  dollars  into  foreign 
banks,  expanded  the  Eurodollar  market 
to  it.^  present  level  of  over  $50  billion, 
and  severely  strained  several  foreign 
economies  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

As  dollars  were  converted  by  the  for- 
eign banks  into  domestic  currencies, 
those  domestic  money  supplies  expanded 
and  fueled  inflation.  Germany  came  un- 
der particular  pressure,  partly  becaufe  of 
her  large  balance-of-payments  surplus. 
There  has  been  a  strong  demand  abroad 
for  German  goods,  and  thus  a  demand 
for  marks  with  which  to  pay  for  them. 


As  with  any  commodity,  the  price  of 
money  rose  with  its  demand.  The  glut  of 
dollars  abroad  meant  that  the  supply  of 
that  money  was  greater  than  its  demand. 
The  rtiles  of  economics  dictated  that  the 
price  of  dollars  had  to  fall.  The  efforts  by 
coimtries  like  Germany  to  stem  domestic 
inflation  by  raising  interest  rates  made 
it  attractive  to  transfer  Eurodollar 
funds  to  that  country  for  deposit,  espe- 
cially as  interest  rates  fell  in  the  United 
States.  This  aggravated  even  further  the 
supply  and  demand  imbalance  between 
dollars  and  marks. 

The  situation  w£is  prevented  from  cor- 
recting itself  by  the  fact  that  relative 
currency  values  are  fixed  by  interna- 
tional agreement,  and  can  only  be 
changed  through  certain  formal  proce- 
dures. Thus,  observers  began  to  comment 
that  the  price  of  the  dollar  and  other 
currencies  was  being  artificially  main- 
tained at  improper  levels.  The  dollar  was 
said  to  be  overvalued,  the  mark  and 
others  to  be  undervalued. 

Remarks  by  German  Economics  Min- 
ister Karl  Schiller  led  speculators  to  be- 
lieve that  his  country  would  revalue  its 
currency  at  a  higher  price  relative  to  the 
dollar.  The  crisis  broke.  Corporations 
and  other  holders  of  currencies  rushed 
to  sell  dollars  for  marks,  hoping  to  make 
a  profit  before  the  price  rose.  Soon  the 
run  extended  to  other  undervalued  cur- 
rencies. In  Germany.  $1  billion  poured 
into  the  country  in  1  hour  on  the  morning 
of  April  5.  In  Tokyo  the  following  day 
$340  million  were  sold  for  yen. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  onslaught,  foreign 
banks  simply  stopped  accepting  dollars, 
and  later  several  announced  that  they 
would  either  reva'ue  their  currencies  or 
allow  their  values  to  be  determined  by 
free  market  trading. 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  other  currencies 
will  certainly  help  to  ease  the  immediate 
problem.  Speculators  will  take  their 
profits  Eind  sell  off.  The  effective  selective 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  will  lower  the 
prices  of  our  goods  and  services  in  the 
world  market  somewhat  and  thereby 
make  them  more  competitive.  Sale  of 
special  Treasury  security  offerings  will 
also  help  to  soak  up  some  excess  dollars. 
However,  these  things  do  little  to  solve 
the  basic  problem;  the  weakness  of  the 
dollar,  and  the  effect  of  that  weakness 
upon  the  workings  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  United  States  ob- 
viously needs  to  strengthen  its  currency. 
How?  There  are  several  options  open 
They  include  unpleasant  and  difficult 
features. 

A  significant  reduction  in  our  foreign 
military  expenditures  would  help,  but 
could  at  the  same  time  imsettle  the  in- 
ternational military  and  political  equi- 
librium. Such  a  move  woiild  be  opposed 
by  many  countries,  including  Germany. 
A  drastic  rise  In  U.S.  Interest  rates 
would  certainly  attract  speculative 
dollars  back  to  this  coimtry,  but  would 
also  cut  short  our  developing  recovery 
from  last  year's  slowdown  and  could 
throw  thousands  of  Americans  out  of 
work.  It  seems  that  our  economic  re- 
covery is  going  well,  we  should  do  nothing 
to  interfere  with  Its  progress. 

On  the  homefront  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  fight  inflation.  The 
exercise    of    Presidential    authority    to 


dampen  down  wage  and  price  increases 
in  the  vitally  important  construction  in- 
dustry deserves  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  in  Washington  must  continue 
to  do  everything  we  can,  in  cooperation 
with  management  and  labor,  to  see  that 
wages  and  prices  do  not  increase  at  a 
greater  than  acceptable  rate. 

Also  we  must  work  to  insure  that  our 
goods  and  services  regain  their  dominant 
place  in  the  world  market.  In  this  re- 
spect I  support  the  accolc;  ated  deprecia- 
tion measures  that  were  recently 
implemented  by  the  Government.  By 
encouraging  industries  to  invest  in  new, 
more  advanced  equipment,  tho^e  meas- 
ures will  help  make  our  producers  more 
competitive.  I  support  legislation  to 
expand  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  also  support  the  administration's 
imaginative  proposal  to  found  a  Domes- 
tic International  Sales  Corporation 
which  would  allow  American  flinis  to 
set  up  domestic  subsidiaries  to  market 
products  abroad.  Under  this  proposal, 
taxes  on  the  products  sold  abroad  by 
these  sales  corporations  would  be  de- 
ferred until  the  profits  were  transferred 
back  to  the  parent  corporation,  thus 
encouraging  producers  to  expand  their 
exports.  Certainly,  this  is  a  desirable 
objective.  A  strong  favorable  balance  of 
trade  is  essential  if  we  wish  to  avoid  such 
undesirable  restrictions  as  controls  on 
U.S.  investment  abroad,  or  limitations 
on  spending  by  our  tourists  abroad. 

The  struggle  to  implement  these  sug- 
gestions will  not  be  easy.  Unfortunately, 
certain  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls 
and  high  labor  officials  seem  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  jobs  of  American  workers 
and  the  competitive  position  of  American 
industry  by  launching  partissin  attacks 
on  such  programs  as  the  asset  deprecia- 
tion range,  and  the  proposed  Investment 
Tax  Credit  and  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation. 

They  appear  to  believe  they  can  gain 
favor  with  the  American  worker  by  plac- 
ing him  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
so  that  his  job  may  be  taken  by  a  foreign 
worker?  They  seem  to  believe  that  im- 
port quotas  and  restrictions  on  U.S.  in- 
vestment abroad  are  alternatives  to  a 
vigorous  expansion  of  our  export  sector. 
By  their  rhetoric  these  individuals 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  either 
grossly  misinformed,  or  the  perpetrators 
of  a  shameless  deception  upon  the  Amer- 
ican worker  and  his  family.  These  tac- 
tics could  sacrifice  the  American  worker 
and  his  family  upon  the  alter  of  political 
expediency.  It  is  the  duty  of  labor,  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders  to  see  that 
these  tactics  fail,  and  to  see  that  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  is  dealt 
with  in  a  meaningful,  responsible  man- 
ner. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  current  prob- 
lem that  we  alone  can  remedy.  Indeed, 
the  principal  lesson  of  the  recent  crisis 
Is  that  the  days  of  unqualified  control  of 
the  economic  affairs  of  the  free  world  by 
the  United  States  are  over. 

The  International  monetary  system 
must  be  restructured  to  match  the 
altered  reality.  The  values  of  many  cur- 
rencies must  be  changed.  The  system  of 
exchange  rate  settings  must  be  made 
more  flexible  so  that  speculative  flows  of 


moneys  cannot  so  easily  have  a  desta- 
bilizing effect. 

Most  important,  the  present  interna- 
tional monetary  system  must  be  altered 
so  that  some  other  medium  or  system  of 
exchange  certificates  can  relieve  the  dol- 
lar of  its  crushing  biu-dens  of  exchange 
and  reserve.  Perhaps  the  unified  cur- 
rency that  the  Common  Market  nations 
Intend  at  last  to  create  could  in  part  help 
fill  this  role,  although  one  wonders  if  it 
might  not  follow  the  fate  of  the  dollar. 
We  hope  to  play  a  responsible  part  in 
these  International  processes,  but  we 
must  recognize  that  political  realities 
will  delimit  our  possible  participation. 
Yet,  even  though  there  are  many  press- 
ing economic  matters  here  at  home,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  do  not  neglect  our 
international  monetary  responsibilities. 
To  do  so  would  be  more  malignant  than 
benign. 

Pimdamental  reforms  must,  of  course, 
be  approached  with  prudence.  The  pres- 
ent system  has  worked  well  in  many 
ways  and  is  not  to  be  discarded  lightly. 
But  any  social,  economic,  or  political  in- 
stitution must  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  dynamic  reality  demands.  It 
should  be  the  most  significant  attribute 
of  a  great  people  that  they  have  the 
courage  and  intelligence  to  recognize  the 
need  for  fimdamental  change  and  that 
they  marshal  their  forces  accordingly. 
This  applies  to  all  oiu-  institutions.  With 
strong  and  willing  leadership  we  can 
meet  the  challenge. 


"NO-FAULT"  AUTO  INSURANCE  NOT 
WITHOUT  FAULTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
need  for  reform  in  automobile  insurance 
Is  generally  conceded,  just  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  reform  should  be  is  not  quite 
so  clear.  Recent  hearings  in  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  brought  to  light  the  com- 
plexity of  the  whole  Issue  and  the  poten- 
tial dangers  involved  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  this  problem  as  If  it  were  sus- 
ceptible to  quick  and  easy  solutions  at 
the  Federal  level. 

One  such  solution  being  advocated  is 
the  so-called  no-fault  approach,  which 
calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  tort  liability 
system  in  favor  of  a  first -part  payment 
plan.  Mr.  James  Kilpatrlck,  in  a  recent 
colimin,  points  out  some  fundamental 
weaknesses  In  this  approach.  Equally 
Important,  he  notes  that  there  are  better 
avenues  open  which  the  states  are  be- 
ginning to  consider  and  which  do  not  In- 
volve the  scrapping  of  our  traditionsJ 
concept  of  personal  responsibility.  I 
would  like  to  note  that  in  my  own  State 
of  Arizona,  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced entitled  "The  Guaranteed  Protec- 
tion Plan."  This  proposal  is  similar  to 
one  the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Al- 
liance, which  Is  mentioned  in  the  column, 
hfis  advocated.  Other  States  are  a^so  ac- 
tive and  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Kil- 
patrlck's  thoughtful  column  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  Eind  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  his  column  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"No-Fault"  Adto  iNStrsANCE  Not 
WrrHouT  Patjxts 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

The  President  proclaimed  National  Trans- 
portation Week,  whereupon  the  railway  sig- 
nalmen went  out  on  strike.  It  was  not  an 
auspicious  beginning,  but  Transportation 
Week  does  offer  an  appropriate  c^yportunity 
to  discuss  one  of  the  oldest  and  toughest 
legislative  battles  still  kicking  around  the 
Hill:  Automobile  liability  Insurance. 

As  far  back  as  1967,  a  House  Judiciary 
Committee  report  criticized  the  existing  sys- 
tem as  "unsatisfactory."  Congressional  com- 
mittees took  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
In  1969.  The  Dei>artment  of  Transportation 
recently  completed  a  two-year  study  of  auto 
insurance  that  wound  up  In  26  volumes. 
Commerce  committees  in  both  Senate  and 
House  are  up  to  their  ears  in  witnesses  this 
spring. 

The  most  controversial  proposal,  endorsed 
by  the  influential  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, is  embodied  In  S.  945,  sfwnsored  by 
Senators  Hart  of  Michigan  and  Magnuson  of 
Washington.  In  effect,  their  plan  would  scrap 
the  existing  system  of  tort  liability  under 
state  supervision  in  favor  of  a  new  "no-fault" 
system  admitUstered  under  federal  controls. 

Hart  is  principal  spokesman  for  "no-fault." 
I  think  his  approach  is  wrong,  but  let  me 
summarize  his  position  as  fairly  as  I  can. 

The  present  setup,  he  complains.  Is  need- 
lessly expensive,  often  unfair,  and  generally 
Inefficient.  In  1969,  the  thousand  largest  lia- 
bility insurers  took  in  $5.8  billion  pre- 
miums; their  expenses,  fees  and  costs  were  so 
iBLTge  that  only  (2.4  billion,  or  42  percent,  ac- 
tually was  paid  out  in  net  benefits  to  claim- 
ants. 

The  Injured  motorist  with  a  small  claim 
frequently  gets  more  than  he  deserves,  be- 
cause there  is  a  tendency  to  get  him  over  and 
done  with  through  out-of-court  settlement. 
By  contrast,  the  seriously  Injured  person, 
who  needs  help  most,  waits  an  average  of  16 
months  for  his  suit  to  crawl  through  crowded 
courts. 

Hart  makes  other  points.  The  states,  he 
contends,  have  been  notoriously  weak  In  su- 
pervising auto  liability  insurance.  Americans 
travel  widely  across  the  land,  crossing  state 
lines  constantly  and  thus  creating  a  legiti- 
mate area  for  federal  legislation.  And  why, 
he  asks,  is  it  any  more  radical  to  eliminate 
the  rule  of  "fault"  in  auto  insurance  than 
it  is  in  fire  insurance? 

On  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  Hart-Mag- 
nuson  bill  would  write  Into  federal  law  a 
"Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act." 
Every  motorist  would  have  to  carry  his  own 
insurance  policy.  If  he  were  injured  in  an 
accident,  regardless  of  whose  fault  It  was,  his 
own  company  would  at  once  pay  his  "net 
economic  losses"  up  to  a  certain  maximum. 
Some  of  the  alternative  bUls,  oCered  by 
others,  would  permit  old-fashioned  "pain  and 
suffering"  suits  beyond  the  cutoff  padnt. 

It  Is  fweslble  to  concede  most  of  the  sen- 
ator's points,  and  still  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
his  revolutlonairy  plan.  Conservatives  will 
raise  two  broad  objections:  (1.)  The  very 
concept  of  "no-fault"  does  violence  to  the 
principle  of  personal  responsibility,  which 
holds,  in  this  context,  that  the  Innocent 
ought  not  to  be  penalized  or  the  guilty  re- 
warded. (2.)  The  Hart-Magnuson  plan  would 
strike  one  more  blow  agsilnst  the  \'alued 
structure  of  American  federalism. 

Under  this  bill,  the  irrespotislble  drunk 
driver  Is  promptly  made  whole.  His  Innocent 
victim  stands  to  get  nothing  beyond  his  "net 
economic  losses."  which  Is  a  tricky  clause  In 
the  plan.  Only  in  the  moet  serious  injury 
cases  could  the  victim  hope  to  recover  any 
compensation    for   the   pain,    inconvenience. 


and  personal  hardship  he  suffers.  Hart's 
scheme,  at  bottom,  is  simply  unfair. 

One  by  one.  states  are  beginning  to  con- 
sider reform  In  auto  insurance.  Massachu- 
setts instituted  a  "no-fault"  plan  in  Janu- 
ary. The  American  Bar  Association  Is  urging 
a  number  of  sensible  proposals  short  cf 
scrapping  tort  liability  altogether.  The  Amer- 
ican Mutual  Insurance  Alliance  offers  an 
attractive  compromise. 

Many  other  avenues  are  opening — In  car 
safety,  driver  education,  sterner  court  pro- 
cedures— that  could  bring  reduction  in  pre- 
mium coets.  This  Is  one  of  thoee  baby-and- 
the-bath-water  things.  We  ought  not  to 
throw  out  a  whole  body  of  law  and  tradi- 
tion unless  we  know  exactly  what  we  are 
dcdng.  Hart,  with  deference,  can't  say  that 
he  knows. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  rollcaU  vote  today 
on  Senate  Resolution  108,  to  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971,  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  Senate  Resolution 
108,  disapproving  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1971. 

Th6  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  developments  to  take 
place  in  the  troubled  decaile  of  the  sixties 
was  the  growth  of  programs  through 
which  Americans  volunteered  their  time 
and  efforts  to  serve  the  needs  of  their 
fellow  man.  Starting  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  1961 — through  the  creation  of 
SCORE,  ACE,  VISTA,  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents, Teacher  Corps,  and  RSVP — the  vol- 
unteer spirit  of  Americans  rose  to  new 
challenges  and  to  new  heights.  Young 
and  old,  skilled  and  unskilled,  these  dy- 
namic Americans  made  significant  and 
historic  breakthroughs  in  the  field  of 
voluntarism  and  set  an  example  which 
has  been  emulated  by  other  nations  in 
both  the  developed  and  developing  world. 
Rather  than  agreeing  to  serve  for  2  or  3 
hours  a  week,  they  agreed  to  ser\e  for  up 
to  2  or  3  years.  Rather  than  staying  in 
the  comfortable,  secure  surroundings  of 
their  own  hometown,  they  uprooted 
themselves  and  settled  into  the  culture 
cf    poverty — whether    that    was    in    a 
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lonely  corner  of  Appalachia  or  a  deso- 
late place  in  the  altiplano  of  Bolivia  or 
Peru. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  respect,  not  only  these  individuals  for 
what  they  have  done,  but  also  the  pro- 
grams through  which  they  have  made 
their  accomplishments.  The  volunteer 
spirit  is  a  fragile,  private  initiative.  It 
requires  autonomy  and  independence, 
and  a  setting  in  which  each  volunteer  is 
treated  as  an  individual.  Programs  such 
as  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  have 
proved  they  can  provide  this  setting.  One 
of  the  fastest  ways  to  dampen  the  spirit 
of  voluntarism  in  this  country  would 
be  to  overorganize  the  programs  we  have 
created  for  volunteers.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Nixon  administration's  pro- 
posal— Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1971 — that  would  force  all  the  volunteer 
initiatives  developed  during  the  1960"s 
into  one  unfocused  superagency  would 
have  precisely  that  effect. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  blunt  the 
special  appeals  which  these  programs 
have  for  volunteers.  There  is  a  definite 
merit  in  allowing  them  to  remain  inde- 
pendent and  compete  for  recruits  among 
the  American  people.  The  competition 
helps  prospective  volunteers  to  become 
interested  in  a  specific  program  and  to 
decide  where  they  would  like  to  serve. 
Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
each  of  these  programs  would  cease  to 
function  as  we  have  known  them.  In 
their  place  will  be  substituted  the  gray, 
bland  face  of  a  Government  super- 
agency — specializing  in  volunteers.  I  do 
not  think  that  such  an  approach  will 
truly  attract  volunteers. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  early  days  bear  out  this  conclu- 
sion. The  Peace  Corps  made  many  at- 
tempts to  discover  what  makes  a  voliui- 
teer  tick.  Th?  niost  consistent  conclusion 
which  emerged  from  these  studies  was 
that  the  setting  into  which  a  volunteer 
entered  was  extremely  important.  The 
psychology  of  a  volunteer  is  such  that 
the  organization  with  which  he  becomes 
associated  must  be  completely  unbureau- 
cratic  For  this  reason,  a  bureaucratic  re- 
organization such  as  the  one  proposed 
could  be  the  deathknell  of  the  very  ex- 
citing volunteer  initiatives  begun  by 
previous  administrations. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  reorganization 
plan  for  the  following  four  reasons: 

Pir.'^t.  The  reorganization  plan  is  real- 
ly not  a  plan  at  all. 

Second.  The  reorganization  plan  will 
decrease — not  increase — the  effectiveness 
of  present  volunteer  programs. 

Third.  The  reorg.^nization  plan  sub- 
stitutes bureaucratic  reshuffling  for  dy- 
namic new  initiatives. 

Fourth.  The  reorganization  plan  is 
not  complete 

First.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  is  not 
really  a  plan  at  all. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971  was 
not  a  carefully  conceived  proposal  at  the 
time  it  was  submitted  to  Congress.  As 
such,  It  violates  the  spirit  and  principle 
of  the  reorganization  authority  under 
which  it  has  been  presented.  This  au- 
thority is  a  special  kind  cf  authority. 
It  enables  the  President  to  propose  re- 


organization plans  which  go  into  effect 
unless  either  body  of  the  Congress  acts 
decisively.  This  creates  an  important 
burden  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to 
submit  plans  which  are  necessary  and 
carefully  thought  Uirough. 

EXents  subsequent  to  the  transmittal 
of  the  plan  have  disclosed  that  at  the 
time  of  its  submission  it  was  not  a  fin- 
ished plan  at  all.  In  fact,  it  was  little 
more  than  an  empty  vessel  which  subse- 
quently required  elaboration  and  justifi- 
cation. 

The  full  story  of  the  confusion  which 
reigned,  and  still  reigns,  within  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  matter  is  contained 
in  a  thorough  and  objective  article  in 
the  National  Journal  by  James  Heard. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  article  will 
show  that  the  proposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration can  hardly  be  called  a  pjan  at  all. 
When  it  was  first  announced  by  President 
Nixon  on  January  4  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
there  was  no  consensus  within  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  what  the  plan  would 
contain.  A  task  force  was  formed  of 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  staff  to  develop 
a  definite  idea  of  how  Action  would  be 
organized  and  which  agencies  would  be 
Included.  There  then  followed  months  of 
discussion  which  resulted  in  fundamental 
disagreement.  No  reconciliation  of  these 
differences  was  ever  made. 

After  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  ofBcials 
were  unable  to  agree  on  e\en  the  basic 
organizational  and  functional  questions 
the  White  House  turned  the  matter  over 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  asked  it  to  come  up  with  a  plan.  The 
OMB  plan  is  basically  a  listing  of  the 
programs  to  be  alTected  by  the  merger 
along  with  an  organization  chart  The 
OMB  plan  wiiich  the  White  House  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  does  not  answer  the 
questions  of  whether  these  programs  will 
retain  their  separate  identities  and 
names,  how  they  would  relate  to  one 
another,  and  where  the  efficiencies  or  sav- 
ings will  be.  Administration  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive reorganization  has  clarified  very 
little. 

Second.  The  reorganization  will  de- 
crease—not increase—the  effectiveness 
of  present  volunteer  programs. 

I  do  not  understand  how  a  super- 
agency  with  more  layers  of  bureau- 
cracy—with a  more  elaborate  network 
of  offices,  divisions,  reporting  procedures 
authorities,  and  clearances — is  going  to 
streamline  anything.  On  the  contrary 
our  experience  with  bureaucracy  is  that 
increased  size  brings  increased  ineffi- 
ciency and  inertia. 

In  the  case  of  Action,  the  effects  of 
this  general  tendency  will  be  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gramts  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  su- 
per-agency are  very  different.  For  the 
most  part,  these  programs  appeal  to  to- 
tally different  constituencies  of  potential 
volunteers.  SCORE  Ls  not  even  a  Gov- 
ernment-run program.  It  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  organization  of  retired  busi- 
nessmen. The  Teacher  Corps  is  not  so 
much  a  volunteer  agency  as  a  teaching 
training  ground  designed  to  develop  a 
new  breed  of  teachers  bent  on  reforming 
educational  .ystems.  The  Foste-  Grand- 
parents program  was  designed  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  the  incomes  of 


the  elderly  poor.  Even  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  differ  enormously  from  each 
other.  VISTA  and  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
deal  with  totally  different  envirormients 
which  create  different  training  and  ad- 
ministrative needs. 

The  hasty  and  superficial  grouping  of 
several  programs — each  with  its  own 
imique  purpose,  design,  history,  and  con- 
stituency—is unwise  in  the  light  of  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Elxecutive  Organiza- 
tions— the  Ash  CouncU.  The  Ash  Coun- 
cil's key  principle  for  efficient  Govern- 
ment reorganization  is  that  agencies  be 
grouped  according  to  function. 

This  principle  was  forcefully  stated  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Teacher  Coitjs  to  Action  by  Education 
Commissioner,  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
in  a  letter  to  Elliot  Richardson,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Teachers  Corps  Is  a  vital  and  a  most  appro- 
priate component  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
I  would  be  severely  handicapped  without  It 
as  a  fundamental  component  of  this  office. 

Although  all  of  the  volunteer  programs 
will  be  damaged  in  the  bureaucratic 
shuffle  proposed  by  the  reorganization 
plan,  this  is  especially  true  of  the  two 
major  components  of  the  new  agency. 
VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  worth- 
while to  describe  in  more  detail  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  this  plan  for  these 
two  volunteer  agencies. 

VISTA 

There  are  legitimate  reasons  for  sup- 
porters of  the  VISTA  program  to  fear 
that  the  transfer  of  VISTA  from  OEO  to 
Action  might  lead  to  further  disman- 
tling of  OEO  and  to  diverting  the  main 
thrust  of  the  VISTA  program  from  full- 
time  to  part-time  service.  Last  year, 
the  admmistration  was  seriously  con- 
sidering abolishing  VISTA.  The  galley 
proofs  of  OEO's  fiscal  1972  budget,  dated 
December  30,  1970,  provided  no  money 
for  VISTA.  The  top  VISTA  official  on 
the  original  Action  task  force  advocated 
discarding  the  full-time  volunteer  ap- 
proach and  concentrating  on  local  part- 
time  volunteer  programs. 

This  concern  is  so  real  that  over  60 
national  organizations,  headed  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  have  organized 
a  committee  to  keep  VISTA  within  OEO 
and  to  extend  further  OEO's  authority 
over  the  program.  To  remove  VISTA 
from  OEO  would  deprive  the  poverty 
program  of  its  major  source  of  man- 
power for  serving  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

VISTA  can  be  far  more  effective  within 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  overall 
attack  on  poverty.  Over  65  percent  of 
the  present  sponsors  of  VISTA  programs 
are  "community  action"  programs.  Many 
more  are  operating  with  funds  provided 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Within  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, VISTA  can  share  experiences, 
program  ideas,  advice,  and  information 
on  poverty  problems.  Their  emphasis 
should  remain,  not  on  "volunteering," 
but  on  serving  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

PEACE    CORPS 

The  Peace  Corps  stands  to  lose  the 
m.-^st  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization 
plan.  The  Peace  Corps,  in  its  brief  10- 
vear  history,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  widely  respected  institutions  ever 
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launched  by  the  U.S.  Government.  In 
fact,  in  a  poll  conducted  this  year,  more 
Americans  approved  of  the  Peace  Corps 
than  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  The  Peace  Corps' 
reputation  is  international  as  well.  It  is 
now  the  largest  language  training  in- 
stitution in  the  world — the  greatest  in- 
ternational supplier  of  technical  skills  in 
pollution  control  and  urban  planning  in 
the  world.  The  reorganization  plan 
would  take  this  prestigious  and  influen- 
tial international  agency  which  has 
earned  its  stripes  and  make  it  a  divi- 
sion— a  small  box  in  the  organization 
chart — of  an  agency  which  has  no  past 
record,  a  questionable  beginning,  and  a 
dubious  future. 

Much  of  the  Peace  Corps'  early  suc- 
cess can  be  traced  to  its  tough-minded- 
ness  and  fierce  independence  in  the  face 
of  any  threat  to  its  autonomy.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  and  rebuffed  in  the  early 
days  to  make  the  Peace  Corps  a  part  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Today,  very  few  of  us  would  think 
that  this  was  a  good  idea.  No  compelling 
reason  has  been  offered  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  change  the  very  wise  policy  of 
independence  the  Pesuie  Corps  has  fol- 
lowed during  the  past  10  years,  and  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  begin 
tampering  with  success  now. 

Third.  My  third  reason  for  opposing 
this  plan  is  that  it  substitutes  a  bureau- 
cratic reshuffling  for  dynamic  new  initi- 
atives m  promoting  volunteerism. 

In  order  to  attract  more  volimteers,  we 
need  more  than  a  reorganization  of  pres- 
ent programs.  We  need  new  ideas  on  what 
contributions  volunteers  can  make  to  the 
important  problems  of  our  society,  new 
challenges  which  will  prove  that  "people 
will  do  for  nothing  what  they  never  would 
have  done  for  money."  The  proposed  re- 
organization plan  does  not  offer  anj^hing 
new  or  significant.  An  additional  $20  bil- 
lion is  being  requested  for  expjerimenting 
with  new  forms  of  Federal  support  to  lo- 
cal volunteer  activities  but  this  does  not 
amount  to  a  Federal  program  of  national 
dimensions.  If  the  combined  budgets  of 
these  organizations  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  1972  are  compared,  the  total  for 
1972.  including  the  $20  million  add-on, 
is  only  $4  million  above  fiscal  year  1971. 
When  the  costs  of  making  the  merger  are 
calculated,  the  combined  volunteer  pro- 
grams will  suffer  a  net  financial  loss  ra- 
ther than  a  gain  from  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 

One  person  who  did  create  exciting 
new  ways  to  stimulate  volunteerism  in 
this  coimtry  was  the  Honorable  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  first  Director  of  the  Peswje 
Corps  and  OEO.  We  do  well  to  ponder  his 
advice  against  substituting  the  appear- 
ance of  progress  for  the  reality: 

No  one  has  Tailed  to  volunteer  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  VISTA.  Poster  Orandp&rents,  the 
Teacher  Corps,  or  any  other  governmental 
program  because  of  b«kd  government  orga- 
nization. Not  one  additional  person  wUl  vol- 
unteer in  the  future  because  of  government 
bureaucratjc  reorganization.  Probably  noth- 
ing Is  of  less  Interest  to  potential  volunteers 
than  the  bureaucraitlc  arrangements  made 
by  public  administration  escperts  In  Washing- 
ton Volunteers  will  never  rally  arorund  an 
organization  chart. 


The  basic  fault,  therefore,  with  the  total 
Nixon  Administration  program  so  far  as  vol- 
unteers Is  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Administration  concen- 
trates on  the  appearance  of  change,  rather 
than  the  substance. 

Americans  who  volunteer  do  so  because 
they  are  Interested  In  helping  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem. Nearly  always  that  problem  Is  a  human 
problem,  because  volunteers  are  people  who 
want  to  work  with  and  for  other  people. 
Thus,  the  Peace  Corps  came  Into  existence 
because  the  compassion  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans was  aroused  by  deprivation  and  poverty 
In  the  developing  world,  and  their  enthusi- 
asm and  Idealism  were  stimulated  by  the 
energy  and  hop>es  of  newly  indep>endent  peo- 
ples. 

Originally,  they  responded  to  a  call  for  help 
Issued  by  President  Kennedy,  even  though 
he  never  uttered  a  word  about  the  govern- 
mental structure,  not  even  the  name  of  the 
organization  of  which  the  volunteers  would 
become  the  most  easential  part. 

Mr,  Shriver  suggests  that  a  program  is 
required  to  create  new  opportunities  for 
volunteers  throughout  the  country  and 
new  forms  of  recognizing  their  contribu- 
tion. It  is  the  kind  of  proposal  which 
the  Congress  should  be  considering,  rath- 
er than  a  reorganization  plan. 

Fourth.  The  reorganization  plan  is  not 
complete. 

The  administration  is  using  question- 
able legislative  practice  by  withholding 
information  from  Congress  on  the  re- 
quired legislative  authority  for  Action. 
And  Congress  has  yet  to  receive  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  include  the 
Teacher  Corps.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
lump  together  these  volunteer  groups  in 
a  single  agency  before  we  see  what  the 
new  agency  intends  to  do.  All  parts  of 
the  reorganization  should  happen  at 
once.  To  shift  the  other  agencies  now 
would  prejudice  any  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  authorizing  legislation  for  Ac- 
tion. 

The  best  experts  to  consult  on  the  is- 
sue are  the  volunteers  themselves.  It  is 
certainly  a  sad  indictment  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  that  not  one  person 
who  had  ever  volunteered  for  any  of  the 
programs  in  question  appeared  to  testify 
in  its  behalf.  Representatives  of  five 
associations  of  active  volunteers  testi- 
fied against  it.  The  bureaucrats  have  fail- 
ed to  take  into  consideration  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  making  this  proposal. 
A  volimteer  program  is  imlike  any  other 
Government  program.  It  depends,  not  on 
money  or  on  organizational  structure, 
but  on  the  good  will  of  the  volimteers 
who  give  freely  of  themselves.  It  is  their 
program,  not  the  Government's.  And  it  is 
the  volunteers  who  should  help  deter- 
mine the  final  purpose  and  shape  of  the 
Government  organizations  formed  to 
serve  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  fact  to 
emerge  from  this  administration's  initia- 
tive to  stimulate  volunteerism  in  this 
country  is  that  it  has  lost  contact  with 
the  volunteers  themselves.  Neither  the 
poor,  not  the  young,  nor  the  elderly,  nor 
any  volunteers  were  consulted  when  this 
plan  was  being  formulated.  It  remains  a 
plan  written  by  bureaucrats  for  bureau- 
crats, a  plan  that  will  snuff  out  the  real 
life  and  appeeJ  of  some  of  the  most  ex- 
citing ventures  ever  launched  by  the  vol- 
unteer spirit  in  America. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  principle  of  government  reorganiza- 
tion. I  have  supported  each  reorganiza- 
tion plan  proposed  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Nixon.  There  have  been  several 
during  his  term  of  office.  I  have  supported 
the  score  of  reorganization  plans  which 
have  come  to  the  Congress  during  the 
years  I  served  here  imder  Presidencies  of 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

I  believe  that  GoveiTiment  just  as  every 
organization  must  be  updated  from  time 
to  time.  The  basic  principle  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  inviolate  but  the  struc- 
tiire  necessary  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple must  be  changed  and  restructed 
periodically  to  meet  new  needs,  to  deal 
with  a  changing  nation,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  new  and  better  ideas  of  how  to 
deal  with  the  problems  we  face. 

I  face  each  reorganization  proposal  on 
its  own  merits.  I  try  to  judge  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  orderly,  smooth,  and  effi- 
cient functioning  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  does  not  have 
the  privilege  of  making  changes  in  reor- 
ganization plans  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  must  vote  them  down  or  stand 
by  and  let  them  go  into  effect.  We  csm- 
not  offer  amendments  to  make  them  bet- 
ter meet  the  needs  of  the  Government 
and  people  as  we  see  these  needs. 

Reorg£uiization  Plan  No.  1,  which  is 
currently  before  the  Senate  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  an  attempt  to  better 
coordinate  the  vast  effort  of  the  volun- 
teer programs  of  the  Government.  I  have 
supported  these  programs  such  as  VISTA, 
the  Peace  Corps,  SCORE,  ACE,  and  the 
many  others.  I  believe  they  have  accom- 
plished much.  They  have  made  excellent 
use  of  the  abilities  of  vast  numbers  of 
Americans  who  are  willing  to  give  fully  or 
partially  of  their  time  at  little  cost  to 
the  coimtry  to  aid  in  many  areas  of  na- 
tional need. 

However,  I  find  some  difficulties  with 
details  of  the  proposed  reorganization 
plan.  Specifically,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  transfer  to  the  proposed  new  agency 
of  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives— SCORE — and  the  Active  Corps  of 
Executives — ACE — which  are  most  vital 
to  the  proper  function  and  success  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration made  some  sissurances  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business, 
which  I  chair,  that  the  work  of  SCORE 
and  ACE  would  not  be  impaired. 

I  have  heard,  Mr.  President,  from  many 
SCORE  and  ACE  volunteers  that  they  do 
not  necessarily  share  the  Administrator's 
feeling  about  the  future  of  these  valuable 
programs  under  the  new  plan.  They  be- 
lieve that  these  programs  may  lose  their 
identity  and  their  ties  with  SBA.  I  fear 
that  many  of  those  who  have  contributed 
so  much  of  their  time  and  effort  may  lose 
their  enthusiasm  if  SCORE  and  ACE  be- 
come lost  in  the  welter  of  bureaucracy. 

The  same  thing  may  occur  with  other 
programs  of  volunteers.  I  am  afraid  these 
programs  may  also  suffer. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  people 
who  depend  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  their  livelihood.  They  are  vol- 
unteering their  time  or  receiving  mini- 
mum coverage  of  expenses.  Part  of  their 
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remuneration  comes  from  their  associa- 
tion with  a  clearly  defined  group  which 
is  attached  to  one  of  the  vibrant  organi- 
zations of  the  Government.  If  this  asso- 
ciation is  blurred,  their  interest  will  be 
lessened. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
called  upon  to  vote  for  the  resolution  to 
disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

Stn"PORT    FOR    PRESENT    ORGANIZATION    OF    VISTA 
AND     PEACE     CORPS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval for  the  President's  proposed  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  introduced  to 
the  Congress  on  March  24. 

Under  this  proposed  reorganization 
plan,  a  new  agency  would  be  established 
within  the  executive  branch  to  be  known 
as  Action.  This  agency  would  be  given 
substance  by  bringing  together  the  sev- 
eral volunteer  programs  presently  housed 
in  their  program-directing  agencies. 

Such  transfer  of  volunteer  programs 
seems  counterproductive  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  administration's  underlying 
basis  for  reorganization  of  the  executive 
departments,  namely  to  "group,  coordi- 
nate and  consolidate  agencies  and  func- 
tions of  the  Government,  as  nearly  as 
may  be.  according  to  major  purposes." 

Action's  stated  purpose  is  the  amal- 
gamation of  volunteer  organizations 
based  on  their  shared  commitment  to 
"volunteerism."  In  no  way  do  I  mean  to 
denigrate  the  high  and  noble  motiva- 
tions behind  the  participation  of  our 
young  as  well  as  older  Americans  in  such 
efifective  programs  as  VISTA.  Foster 
Grandparents.  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program — RSVP — the  Active  Corps  of 
Executives — AEC — or  the  Peace  Corps. 
Yet  "volunteerism"  serves  only  as  a 
means  for  marshalling  our  human  re- 
sources in  effort  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  is  this  concern  for  the  physically 
and  financially  disadvantaged  that  must 
remain  central  to  any  volunteer  efforts. 
This  'major  purpose"  of  these  volunteer 
organizations  would  be  better  accom- 
plished by  continued  close  association 
with  their  program-directing  agencies. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  for  the 
resolution  disapproving  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

I  agree  with  the  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution— Senator  Williams — that  "we  do 
not  need  a  program  focusing  on  the  con- 
cerns of  volunteers ;  rather  we  need  pro- 
grams which  continue  to  stress  the  plight 
of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged."  This 
most  abused  segment  of  our  citizenry  de- 
serves no  less.  And  through  the  Peace 
Corps  this  same  compassion  Is  shared 
abroad. 

For  the  underprivileged,  for  America 
and  for  humanity,  we  must  strengthen 
our  commitment.  Weakened  departments 
or  programs  cannot  answer  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged.  With  determination 
to  resolve  our  'paradox  of  poverty."  let 
our  actions  speak  louder  than  our  words. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hour  of  11  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  108. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  a  vote  of  "nay"  will  be  in 
support  of  the  Reorganization  Plan? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  MoNDALEi.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea.  "  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  mv  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distingiilshed  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes  >.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland  >.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin*.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes i,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalei.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayhi  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Inouye  i  is  absent  on 
oEBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern*  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovERN)   would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  E^viNi  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Boggs  » ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javitsi  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKERt  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  > ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr.  Mundti  ,  the  Senator 
fro>Ti  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott  >,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Thur- 
mond* would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29. 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

(No.  79  Leg, I 
TEAS— 29 


Anderson 

Hart 

Muskte 

Bible 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

HoUings 

Fell 

Cann.n 

Jackson 

Rltlcoff 

Cliurch 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Magniison 

Symington 

Ful  bright 

Mcintyre 

Tunney 

Gravel 

MetcaJf 

V/iUiams 

Hams 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

B&ker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Chiles 

Cook 

Cooper 

O3tton 


NAYS— 54 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domtnlck 

EUender 

Fannin 

Gambrcll 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfleld 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGee 

Miller 


Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Tait 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 2 
Moss,  against. 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 15 


Bayh 

Boggs 

Eastland 

Ervu; 
Fong 


Goldwater 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javits 

McGovern 


Mundale 

Mundt 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Thurmond 


So  Senate  Resolution  108  was  rejected. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  H.R.  6531,  which  the  clerk  will 
please  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R.  6531,  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 

Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  miUiarj-  pay; 

to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 

for  liscal  year  1972;   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No.  106, 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  which  the  clerk 
will  please  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

In  the  amendment  numbered  76.  proposed 
by  Mr.  ScHWEntER  (for  himself  and  others) 
strike  out  all  of  the  profXMed  new  title  V  in 
the  amendment  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

TITLE  V— TERMINATION  OP  AUTHORITY 
TO  INDUCT  PERSONS  INVOLUNTARILY 
INTO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec  501  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  person  may  be  Involuntarily 
inducted  into  the  .^^med  Forces  of  the  United 
States  after  July   1.   1971. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  for 
1  minute? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
but  first  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  be  seated.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
for  whatever  time  necessary  for  him  to 
make  some  comments,  without  the  time 
being  deducted  from  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  INTENTION  TO 
REQUEST  CLOSED  SESSION  OP 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  next 
Monday  I  will  request  a  closed  session  of 
the  Senate.  I  also  state  that  if  at  that 
time  my  request  is  seconded,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  inci- 
dent to  the  closed  session  be  limited  to 
1  hour  and  30  minutes. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Oregon. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  for  15 
minutes?  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uinanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  15  minutes, 
without  the  time  being  deducted  from 
my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
returned,  as  have  certain  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  from  a  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly.  These  are  pre- 
liminary committee  meetings  prior  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Assembly  to  be 
held  in  Ottawa  this  fsdl. 

I  was  rather  dismayed  in  attending 
and  participating  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Military  Ccanmittee  to  detect  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarian Members  attending  that  commit- 
tee meeting  that  now  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Senate  that,  therefore,  the  issue  was  per- 
haps dead,  and  they  more  or  less  ex- 
pressed the  attitude,  "Thank  heavens, 
that  is  behind  us." 

In  attending  that  meeting  I  found  that 
a  draft  statement  had  been  prepared.  I 
understand  it  is  very  imusual  for  the 
Military  Conmilttee  to  release  a  press 
statement.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was 
done  before. 

The  release  expressed  the  thought  that 
there  should  be  no  unilateral  withdrawal 
by  NATO  members  from  NATO  forces, 
and  that  was  the  general  tone  of  the 
meeting. 

I  chose  once  again  to  raise  somewhat 
of  a  discordant  note  at  tiiese  meetings 
by  bringing  In  what  I  felt  was  a  feeling 
of  realism.  I  wtis  pleased  later  that  some 
prominent  members  of  that  Committee 
from  the  British  delegation  indicated 
they  felt  that  was  the  only  realism  in- 
terjected In  that  meeting  where  every- 
one hoped  the  subject  would  not  be 
raised.  But  to  be  realistic  it  had  to  be. 


I  commented  on  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  feel,  and  I  felt  it  would  be  a  mistake 
on  their  part  to  feel,  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  now  behind  us  and  that  it 
is  a  dead  issue;  that  this  amendment  re- 
flected a  deep  concern  shown  by  many 
Americans — millions  of  them — and  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  that  the  E^iropean  nations  were 
not  bearing  their  full  share  of  the  load; 
that  far  from  being  a  dead  issue  it  was 
my  imderstandlng  that  it  is  the  Intention 
of  the  majority  leader  to  raise  this  issue 
in  the  future,  if  not  in  the  near  future: 
that  they  would  be  mistaken  to  feel  this 
was  an  issue  that  is  behind  them  now. 

I  stated  that  the  part  of  the  press  re- 
lease that  was  adopted  that  inferred  that 
there  should  be  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  balance-of-payments  burden-sharing 
was  the  Important  part  that  had  to  be 
emphasized;  that  no  longer  could  Amer- 
ica be  expected,  25  years  after  the  war, 
with  rich  and  powerful  nations  in  Eu- 
rope, to  carry  this  unfair  share  of  the 
burden. 

I  stated  ag£Lin  that  the  issue  is  not 
dead,  and  that  negotiations  being  imder- 
taken  bilaterally  with  the  West  German 
Government  had  better  take  on  a  mucii 
more  realistic  tone  than  they  had  to  date. 

We  had  two  sessions,  the  third  hav- 
ing been  csmceled  because  of  the  mone- 
tary crisis  in  Europe.  I  imderstand  nego- 
tiations will  be  resumed;  and  a  note  of 
realism  must  be  injected. 

I  wish  to  read  the  final  parsigraph  of 
a  short  statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers,  in  which  he  stated: 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  will  also 
strengthen  our  position  with  our  allies  on 
sharing  the  costs  of  our  NATO  forces  in 
Europe.  We  shall  vigorously  continue  our 
present  discussions  on  off-set  with  the  Fed- 
eral German  Republic.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  discussion  In  the  Senate  during  the 
past  week  will  help  our  European  friends 
and  allies  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  on  this  important 
matter. 

My  personal  observation  was  that  it 
had  not  been  helped  sufficiently  to 
cause  them  to  really  want  to  do  some- 
thing {U>out  it  and  face  up  to  their  real 
resfwnsibilities  in  Europe. 

Once  again,  we  are  in  the  position 
where  everyone  is  quite  willing  for  the 
United  States  to  carry  the  load,  and 
anxious  for  the  United  States  to  carry 
the  load;  they  are  horrified  at  the 
thought  we  would  think  of  unilaterally 
withdrawing  our  forces,  but  when  it 
comes  to  their  taking  on  the  burden  of 
defending  EiuxH)e  that  is  a  horse  of  a 
different  kind.  I  did  not  find  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude,  nor  did  I  find  that  the 
European  nations  have  taken  into  ac- 
coimt  the  lesson  we  should  learn  from 
the  fact  that  if  you  take  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  the  Mathias  amendment, 
and  resolutions  which  indicated  there 
should  be  a  greater  recognition  by  Euro- 
pean nations  of  the  undue  burden  we 
are  carrying,  58  Members  of  the  Senate 
approved  some  form  of  action  being 
taken  by  our  Goveriunent. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  eight,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Democratic  hopefiil  candi- 
dates for  President  voted  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  resolution  along  this  line. 


The  European  countries  should  take  note 
of  that.  I  feel  certain  that  the  West  Ger- 
mans, who  have  been  very  fine  friends  of 
ours  in  many  respects,  will.  I  want  them 
to  continue  to  be  our  friends,  but  I  want 
them  to  respect  us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  said  eight  of 
the  Democratic  candidates  expressed 
themselves  by  taking  an  affirmative  posi- 
tion on  this  matter.  What  about  the  rest 
of  them? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  a  rather  apt  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  taken  a  survey  or  poll, 
but  I  would  presume  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  harbors  some  presidential 
aspirations  at  some  time.  If  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  excludes  himself,  I  count 
him  out.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Count  both  of  us 
out. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ulinots  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative at  this  time  on  this  question,  as 
he  has  so  often  in  the  past.  I  want  to  cor- 
roborate what  he  has  just  said. 

What  our  European  partners  have  seen 
is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  and  what 
we  have  seen  in  the  Senate  is  just  the 
first  step.  It  is  true  that  the  vote  was 
quite  decisive  and  that,  in  that  respect, 
the  administration  won,  but  I  want  to 
say  for  the  record  that  I  am  very  satis- 
fied with  the  outcome  because  I  think  I 
achieved  the  objective  sought  and  I  feel 
that  something  will  be  done  and  that 
this  matter  is  simmering  on  the  front 
burner.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  because 
Mr.  Laird  met  with  the  Defense  Ministers 
last  week  in  Brussels  and  Mr.  Rogers,  our 
Secretary  of  State,  is  meeting  at  this 
moment  with  his  counterparts,  the  For- 
eign Ministers,  in  Lisbon. 

I  would  suggest  to  our  Europesm 
friends  that  If  they  have  any  Idea  that 
this  issue  is  behind  them  and  behind  us, 
they  could  not  be  more  mistaken,  because 
this  issue  will  not  die.  And  I  think  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  reaction,  at  least  as  I 
have  seen  it,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  they,  too.  are  much  more  aware  of 
the  situation  which  has  developed,  they 
are  much  more  aware  of  what  it  costs  us, 
they  are  much  more  aware  of  how  much 
we  are  immersed  with  military  persormel 
and  dependents,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

I  intend  to  put  into  the  Record  com- 
mentaries and  editorials  which  have  been 
sent  in  from  all  over  the  coimtry.  One  of 
the  commentaries  refers  to  me  as  a  "little 
American,"  I  believe,  and  I  accept  that 
title  with  honor,  because  I  am  back  here 
representing.  I  h(H>e,  the  little  Americans 
in  Montana  and  the  Naticm.  It  Is  about 
time  that  the  little  Americans  were  being 
given  some  consideration  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  and  the  expenditure  of 
f  imds  entailed  therein. 

So  let  me  again  commend  the  distin- 
guished s«ilor  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
reiterate  that  what  we  have  seen  is  Just 
the  first  step,  and  that,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Mcmtana  is  conoemed,  he 
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Intends  to  pursue  his  objective  with  vigor, 
with  persistence,  and  with  determination. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  recognize 
that  we  have  reached  a  foreign  policy 
watershed ;  that  we  have  too  many  troops 
and  dependents  in  Europe;  that  we  have 
too  many  bases  throughout  the  world; 
that  We  should  withdraw  from  South- 
east Asia  at  the  earliest  practicable  time; 
and  that  we  should  bring  about  a  re- 
orientation, to  the  end  that  the  needs  of 
our  people  can  be  faced  up  to  and  at- 
tended to;  that  the  problems  at  home 
may  be  solved.  It  is  about  time  we  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  25  years  have  passed 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  that  policies  which  were  good  then 
may  not  necessarily  be  good  now.  They 
are  not  necessarily  bad.  NATO  must 
survive,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  525,000 
military  personnel  and  dependents  from 
this  country,  not  on  the  basis  of  $14  bU- 
lion  a  year  taken  out  of  the  defense  budg- 
et. You  can  define  that  in  any  way  you 
want,  but  the  dollars  are  there,  and,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
said  during  the  course  of  the  debate,  the 
cost  there  Is  increasing  also. 

So  the  issue  is  with  us,  and  will  stay 
with  us,  and  something  will  be  done,  at 
least  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
and  something  will  have  to  be  done  by 
our  NATO  partners,  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently concerned. 

May  I  reiterate  this  one  point  in  con- 
nection with  unilaterialism.  Prance  has 
withdrawn  unilaterally  and  NATO  did 
not  collapse.  Canada  is  in  the  process  of 
withdrawing  unilaterally,  and  NATO  did 
not  collapse.  And  NATO  wiU  not  collapse 
if  we  leave  our  forces,  in  some  propor- 
tion, there.  NATO  may  become  stronger, 
more  viable,  more  flexible,  certainly  a 
reduction  will  give  our  European  allies 
in  the  front  lines  a  chance  to  look  after 
their  own  defenses  to  a  greater  degree 
than  they  have  up  to  this  time,  because 
they  are  all  better  off  economically  than 
we  are.  they  can  afford  it.  they  have  the 
manpower,  and  they  should  not  enforce 
their  own  conditions  on  this  Nation. 
Brezhnev  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in 
a  moment.  I  had  promised  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  »Mr.  Mathias). 

First  I  want  to  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  he  does  speak  for  the  Uttle 
Americans  on  many  occasions.  I  think 
all  of  us  do.  But  I  have  never  seen  an 
issue  on  which  the  little  Americans  and 
what  might  be  called  the  "fat  cats" 
would  unite  as  on  this  issue.  They  stand 
united  on  this  issue.  I  think  if  a  survey 
or  poll  were  taken  of  these  Americans  by 
Harris  or  Gallup  or  anyone  else,  and  the 
question  was  asked  of  them,  "Do  you 
think  our  European  allies  should  pay 
more  and  do  more  for  the  common  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe?".  99.44  per- 
cent of  the  Americans  polled  would  an- 
swer "Yes."  They  would  support  a 
change  in  the  formula  and  the  man- 
power that  we  provide  to  NATO. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  say  it  is  not  a 
dead  Issue,  because  it  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. It  WiU  not  be  by  those  of  us  who  feel 
a  reordering  of  the  present  balance  must 
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be  taken  into  account.  Prom  what  I  have 
heard  so  far  from  the  negotiations  car- 
ried out,  I  want  to  say  they  are  totally 
unacceptable  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Nor  is  it  a  partisan 
issue. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Nor  is  it  a  partisan  issue. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias;. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  very  long. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  add  anything  to 
a  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
who  have  both  contributed  so  much  of 
their  own  time,  energy,  and  thinking  to 
this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Chiles)  .  The  Ume  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time?  ^ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  time  not 
being  charged  to  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  may  em- 
brace the  title  "little  American,"  but  he 
is  a  very  big  Senator,  and  I  think  one  of 
the  factors  that  makes  him  a  big  Senator 
and  that  makes  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
a  big  Seaator  is  the  fact  that  what  they 
would  do  here  has  a  great  educational 
effect  beyond  these  walls.  I  think  noth- 
ing has  had  a  more  educational  effect 
than  what  they  have  done  on  this  issue. 

Since  the  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  I  have  had  a  number  of  visi- 
tors from  Europe  who  have  spoken  to  me 
about  the  effect  of  the  combined  votes 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment  and  the 
Mathias  amendment,  a  total  aggregating 
58  votes,  which  is  a  clear  majority  of  the 
Senate.  I  replied  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  the  Senator  from  niinois  has 
spoken.  I  said  that  while  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  felt  it  was  not  the  time  to  use 
the  draconian  method  of  adopting  this 
change  by  legislative  means,  there  is  a 
very  clear  feeling  that  NATO  has  to  have 
more  viability  and  flexibility  than  it  has 
shown  and  that  the  status  quo  is  not 
going  to  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

Now,  that  response  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  the  military  field.  We  have 
trade  questions.  We  have  questions  of 
monetary  exchange  We  have  questions  of 
evolving  political  institutions.  These  are 
all  areas  in  which  there  has  to  be  prog- 
ress, because  the  status  quo  wiU  not  hold 
very  much  longer. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
initiating  this  discussion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
was  very  happy  to  support  and  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  amendment,  which  I  felt 
certainly  contributed  greatly  to  the  scope 
of  the  debate,  and  I  felt  refiected  the  at- 
titude and  feeling  of  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  the  American 
people. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  simply  want  to  express  my 


thanks  to  him  for  making  this  report  to 
the  Senate  today,  and  to  commend  him 
for  seeking  to  dispel  any  misreading  of 
signals  that  our  NATO  aUies  may  have 
experienced  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

I  did  not  support  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, for  reasons  stated  In  the  Record. 
I  did  support  the  Mathias  amendment. 
At  the  time  of  the  debate,  I  observed 
that  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  this  body 
to  make  some  collective  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  our  participation 
in  the  NATO  Alliance. 

We  have  not  done  that  as  yet.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  was  defeated  and 
the  Mathias  amendment  was  defeated, 
although  cumulatively,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  the  votes  in  favor  of  the  two 
amendments  perhaps  represent  a  major- 
ity view  that  some  change  Is  indicated. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  up 
this  subject  this  morning.  I  again  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  think 
he  rendered  a  great  pubUc  service  in  ini- 
tiating this  important  debate.  I  would 
again  remind  my  colleagues  that  in  my 
judgment  all  of  us  have  a  responsibihty 
to  make  some  expression,  so  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  a  misreading  of  signals  as 
to  how  we  feel  about  the  future  financial 
and  force  level  participation  of  our  allies, 
and  what  our  posture  in  NATO  is  going 
to  be. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  the  statement  he  has 
just  made. 

From  a  bankers'  point  of  view,  this 
Nation  is  an  international  insolvent.  Our 
short-term  liabilities  to  foreign  govern- 
ment banks  and  agencies  exceed  the  gold 
reserves  and  other  reserves  that  we  have 
available  to  meet  them.  Our  overall 
liabilities  have  enormously  increased, 
and  from  a  banker's  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  see  how  they 
can  be  paid,  unless  foreign  countries 
proceed,  at  some  point  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  to  start  taking  over  the 
American  plants  we  have  built  over  there 
with  our  capital,  and  simply  giving  us 
credit  by  sending  back  some  of  our  dol- 
lars or  giving  us  an  allowance  of  what- 
ever they  think  would  be  fair,  after  hav- 
ing taken  our  plants  that  have  been  built 
over  there  as  a  part  of  our  overall  trade 
program. 

We  are  running  an  international  defi- 
cit of  about  $10  billion  a  year.  Part  of 
that  is  military,  part  of  it  is  trade,  part 
of  it  is  aid.  So  far.  we  have  not  been 
able  effectively  to  bring  under  control 
any  one  of  the  three.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  effective  about  this  matter,  it 
is  just  a  matter  of  time  until  people  over- 
seas will  no  longer  accept  our  currency, 
and  when  that  day  arrives,  they  will 
solve  the  problem  for  us  in  a  most  imac- 
ceptable  fa.'ihion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  that  I  might  have  1 
more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LONG.  Anyone  who  looks  at  this 
problem  would  agree  that  everyone  has 
his  own  ideas  about  how  our  very  bad 
international  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation should  be  corrected.  However,  I 
think  the  way  that  our  foreign  friends 
would  solve  it  for  us  is  probably  the  least 
acceptable  of  them  all,  and  it  would  be 
far  better  for  us  to  seek  to  solve  It  on 
oiu"  own  terms. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  referred  to  the  resolution  voted 
on  during  the  past  week  as  "draconian." 

It  was  a  draconian  resolution,  and  was 
made  so  deliberately,  because,  as  I  tried 
to  indicate  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, sometimes  you  have  to  use  a  sledge 
hammer  to  make  a  dent. 

I  do  not  want  that  dent  to  be  forgotten, 
and  I  do  not  want  our  European  friends 
to  think  that  because  a  vote  has  been 
taken  and  has  turned  out  in  favor  of  the 
administration's  position,  that  is  the  end 
of  the  matter.  It  is  not  the  end  of  the 
matter,  because  both  the  administration 
and  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  won  a 
victory. 

But  let  me  repeat,  what  our  European 
friends  have  seen  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  and  what  we  have  seen  is  only 
the  first  small  step  in  a  journey  which 
will  continue  until  the  objective  desired 
by  this  body  and  the  American  people — 
the  little  Americans — is  achieved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
next  week  and  each  and  every  week 
thereafter  until  we  find  an  answer  to 
this  problem  to  say  something  in  the 
Senate  on  behalf  of  all  Americans  who 
feel  there  is  a  gross  inequity  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Once  again  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  majority  leader,  for  the 
leadership  he  has  exerted  in  this  area. 
May  I  say  that  whoever  would  call  him  a 
"little  American"  would  be  required  to 
make  some  explanation,  because  I  will 
defend  every  single  action  he  has  taken 
in  this  regard  through  the  years,  and  I 
think  the  sledge-hammer  approach  was 
vital  and  was  needed  and  necessary,  and 
that  it  has  provoked  a  very  important 
debate;  and  I  am  very  plesised  indeed  at 
the  broad-gage  judgment  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  commending 
the  Senate  debate  last  week  as  useful  in 
the  international  interest.  I  think  it  hsis 
immeasurably  strengthened  our  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  deal  much  more  realis- 
tically with  our  Eiu-opean  alhes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  this  discussion  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  and  the  recent  de- 
liberations in  the  NATO  Assembly  to  go 
on  without  some  comment  on  my  part, 
simply  because  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  Mansfield  amendment 
but  did  not  vote  against  its  purjxjse,  but 
rather,  as  I  said  at  the  time — and  I  re- 
peat, at  the  time — its  procedure  or  its 
methodology. 


It  would  be  a  sad  mistake  for  anyone 
to  assiune  that  those  of  us  who  voted  in 
opposition  to  the  Mansfield  amendment 
were  of  the  mind  that  there  was  no  need 
for  troop  reductions  in  Europe.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  having  joined  with  the  Ma- 
thias amendment  as  a  cosponsor,  we 
called  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  within  NATO  and  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries for  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  troop 
strength. 

I  had  said  at  the  time  of  that  debate 
that  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana had  once  again  reminded  the  whole 
Nation  of  the  imperative  necessity  for 
a  total  reevaluation  of  American  com- 
mitments throughout  the  world,  not  as  a 
way  to  withdraw  from  our  responsibili- 
ties, but  rather  a  way  to  sensibly  fulfill 
those  responsibilities,  and  I  wish  to  add 
my  voice  today  in  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  majority 
leader,  for  his  courage  in  initiating  what 
he  has  called  a  sledge-hammer  blow  in 
the  effort  to  at  least  a  dent — and  may  I 
say  he  not  only  made  a  dent,  he  rang 
a  bell,  and  it  is  an  alarm  to  the  entire 
world  and  the  Nation  that  something 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  colloquy  may  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  simply  want  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  forth- 
rightness  in  the  NATO  conference  in 
speaking  up  to  properly  represent  the 
views  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  the 
views  of  an  overwhelming  number  of 
Americans,  and  that  any  misreading  of 
American  public  opinion  as  to  our  com- 
mitments in  Europe,  the  necessity  for 
reducing  of  troop  levels,  or  the  neces- 
sity for  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
payment  of  costs,  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  whole  concept  of  NATO. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  NATO 
organization.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it 
weakened.  But  I  do  want  to  see  the  re- 
sponsibilities appropriately  and  propor- 
tionately shared.  That  was  the  whole  ef- 
fort of  the  debate  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and,  may  I  say,  I  think  also 
the  purpose  of  those  who  finally  voted 
in  opposition  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
if  the  mutual  withdrawal  is  successful, 
as  we  all  hope  it  will  be,  there  is  still  the 
decision  to  be  made  within  the  NATO 
councils  of  what  portion  of  those  forces 
will  be  American  forces.  At  that  time  I 
hope  we  will  be  fighting  to  say  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those,  if  not  all  of 
them,  should  be  American  forces. 

Certainly  our  other  NATO  allies  can 
well  afford  to  improve  the  proportion  and 
have  100  percent  come  out  of  U.S.  forces, 
but  that  is  a  long  way  down  the  road 
and  in  the  meantime  I  think  we  have  got 
to  face  up  to  the  real  burden. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  would  hope  we  would  also 


give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
getting  away  from  an  American  being 
the  commander  in  chief  of  all  NATO 
forces,  because  in  my  opinion  that  is  a 
way  of  holding  us  hostage.  Certainly 
there  are  good  military  men  among  our 
allies.  Their  abilities  and  capabiUties 
ought  to  be  used,  and  the  primary  re- 
sponsibihty should  be  placed  on  the  Eu- 
ropeans themselves;  because,  like  every- 
one who  has  spoken  here  today,  I,  too, 
believe  in  NATO.  But  so  far  as  our  phys- 
ical participation  is  concerned — ^that  is, 
referring  to  military  persoxmel  and  de- 
pendents— I  think  it  should  be  reduced 
considerably. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  REINHOLD  NIEBUHR:  REALIST 
WITHOUT  DESPAIR  AND  IDEALIST 
"WTTHOUT  ILLUSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  this  week 
of  a  friend  and  Inspiring  teacher. 

Dr.  Relnhold  Niebuhr  surely  has  been 
one  of  the  great  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  In  20th  century  America — and  the 
Western  world.  I  once  attributed  his 
deep  influence  on  American  life  to  his 
ability  to  combine  decisive  action  with  a 
sensitive  knowledge  of  the  complexity 
of  life,  including  politics. 

I  described  him  "a  realist  without  de- 
spair and  an  IdeaUst  without  illusion." 

His  thought  has  and  will  continue  to 
greatly  affect  Western  theology,  ethics, 
and  politics.  His  active  personal  leader- 
ship in  American  life  will  long  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude. 

And  his  personal  friendship  and  coun- 
sel will  continue  to  guide  and  inspire 
me,  as  well  as  many,  many  others. 

I  first  became  privileged  to  be  Dr.  Nie- 
buhr's  friend  and  associate  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  in  the  late  1940's.  I  have  been  for- 
tunate to  continue  that  friendship  and 
to  have  benefited  from  correspondence 
with  him  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  Peburary  of  1966,  I  addressed  the 
25th  anniversary  dinner  for  the  maga- 
zine Christianity  and  Crisis.  Dr.  Nie- 
buhr's  foimded  this  Journal  in  the  1930*8 
to  warn  the  democracies  of  the  world 
against  the  rising  tide  of  Nazism  and 
totalitarian  thought.  As  always,  he  was  a 
leading  voice  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
and  justice. 

While  Dr.  Niebuhr  could  not  attend 
the  dinner  because  of  illness,  I  was  for- 
tunate to  spend  the  early  evening  with 
him  in  his  apartment.  I  will  always  re- 
member that  fine  and  inspiring  visit. 

I  wish  to  express,  for  myself  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey,  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Niebuhr,  his  son  Christopher  and  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  my  address  to  the  "Chris- 
tismity  and  Crisis"  dinner,  in  which  I 
attempt  to  express  my   gratitude  and 
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deep  respect  for  this  great  citizen  and 
teacher  of  the  world;  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  and  an 
editorial  and  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExciKPTS  Prom  the  Remarks  op  Vicb  Presx- 
Dr>rr  Httbkxt  Ht7mphrxt 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  thla  evening  at 
your  dinner  honoring  Christianity  and  Crisis 
on  its  25  th  annlTeraary. 

The  quarter  centiiry  since  the  founding  of 
Christianity  and  Crlsla  has  been  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind— a  period  of  great  crisis  .  .  .  greet  tri- 
umphs .  .  .  great  events. 

If  we  looked  back  through  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  we  honor  tonight,  we  could  find 
a  wisdom  and  vision  about  these  events  that 
other  Journals — and  perhaps  our  public  poli- 
cies— have  not  always  reflected. 

There  are  Journals  of  huge  circulation  that 
we  all  must  read.  Just  In  order  to  know  what 
Is  going  on.  But  there  are  other  Journals  that 
we  want  to  read  or  should  read — In  order  to 
gret  some  perspective — some  Insight  and  g^uld- 
ance  and  reflection — about  what  Is  going  on. 
For  me.  Christianity  and  Crisis  Is  foremost 
among  Journals  of  the  latter  type. 

With  all  respect  to  the  many  fine  contrib- 
utors and  editors  through  the  years,  to  Dr. 
John  Bennett  and  to  Wayne  Cowen  and  all 
the  others,  we  all  know  that  to  speak  of 
Christianity  and  Crisis  Is  to  speak  of  Rein- 
hold  Nlebuhr. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  deep  privilege  and 
humility  that  I  Join  this  distinguished  as- 
semblage In  honoring  one  of  America's — yes 
and  one  of  the  world's — most  profound 
political  philosophers.  theologians  and 
prophets. 

The  1920's  and  early  '30's  were  empty 
years  in  American  Intellectual  and  political 
life.  It  was  into  this  moral  vacuum  that  a 
new  voice  was  heard — the  voice  of  an  un- 
known preacher  serving  a  working  class  com- 
munity In  Detroit. 

Ever  since  that  time.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has 
been  taming  cynics  and  pulling  Utopians  back 
to  earth. 

No  preacher  or  teacher  In  our  time  has  had 
a  greater  impact  on  the  secular  world.  No 
American  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
to  political  wisdom  and  moral  responsibility. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  like  Abraham  Uncoln 
and  Mark  Twain,  came  out  of  that  great  Mld- 
dlewestern  river  valley,  and  he  brought  East 
with  him  realism  and  humor  and  energy  and 
a  brooding  thoughtfulness. 

Like  Lincoln  and  Mark  Twain.  Dr.  Nlebuhr 
brought  a  mixture  of  profundity  and  prac- 
ticality. Like  Lincoln,  who  I  am  sure  has 
always  been  his  favorite  statesman.  Dr.  Nle- 
buhr showed  how  to  combine  decisive  action 
with  a  sensitive  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plexity  of   life.    Including   politics. 

That  combination  Is  what  Dr.  Nlebuhr 
taught  to  a  whole  generation  of  us.  as  we 
came  out  of  the  Oreat  Depression.  We  know 
there  were  urgent  demands  of  social  Justice 
that  required  direct  action  and  Idealism. 

At  the  same  time,  we  had  to  learn  that 
politics  was  complicated  and  many-sided — 
that  life  wasn't  simple. 

Dr.  Nlebuhr  was  the  man — more  than  any 
other — who  put  these  two  things  together, 
and  who  showed  how  they  are  both  con- 
nected   with    our  religious   faith. 

Dr.  Nelbuhr  helped  us  to  see  that  politi- 
cians and  theologians  have  a  mutual  In- 
terest In  the  sin  and  evil  of  the  world. 

Martin  Luther,  I  believe,  once  noted  that 
the  state  was  ordained  by  God  because  of 
man's  sin — and  the  function  of  the  state 
was  to  "restrain  evildoers." 

If  these  words  sound  a  bit  old-fashioned, 
I  can  assure  you  that,  when  I  was  mayor  of 


Minneapolis,  one  cf  my  main  Jobs  ^.as  to  do 
Just  that — restrain  evildoers. 

And  I  suspect  Mayor  Lindsay  Is  not  wholly 
free  of  this  burden. 

James  Madison  expressed  the  same  propo- 
sition In  somewhat  different  words  In  the 
Federalist:  "If  men  were  angels,  no  gov- 
ernment would  be  neceseary." 

The  vocation  of  the  politician  Includes  the 
task  of  dealing  with  fallen  angels — of  re- 
straining evildoers — of  mitigating  man's  In- 
humanity to  man. 

In  positive  terms,  our  task  Is  to  create  the 
external  conditions  for  social  Justice,  human 
dignity  and  freedom. 

But  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  man  as 
he  Is — to  work  with  the  material  at  hand. 
This  Is  surely  at  the  core  of  our  democratic 
faith  and  democratic  Institutions. 

In  a  score  of  books,  hundreds  of  articles, 
and  thousands  of  lectures— -In  classroom  and 
seminar,  here  and  abroad.  Nlebuhr  has  ham- 
mered away  at  this  one  basic  theme:  "Man's 
capacity  for  Justice  makes  democracy  possi- 
ble, but  man's  Inclination  to  Injustice  makes 
democracy  necessary." 

By  affirming  "man's  capacity  for  Justice" 
and  the  possibility  of  a  democratic  society. 
Nlebuhr  has  asserted  his  belief  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  human  nature. 

He  has  believed  In  what  he  has  called 
"original  righteousnees" — that  man  is  made 
m  the  Image  of  God — that  at  his  best,  man  Is 
capable  of  Justice — of  granting  to  other  men 
their  due. 

And,  the  achievement  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment— the  most  difficult  and  least  tried 
form  of  government — Is  not  wholly  beyond 
human  attainment. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Nlebuhr  has  affirmed 
what  we  all  know — that  all  men.  Including 
good  men.  have  a  tendency  to  pursue  their 
private  ambitions  and  Interests — often  to 
the  detriment  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of 
their  fellow  men. 

This  he  has  called  "man's  inclination  to 
Injustice." 

After  the  rhetoric  Is  over,  the  case  for 
democracy  murt  rest  on  Its  realism. 

Democracy  takes  into  account  the  full 
range  of  himian  nature.  It  Is  the  only  form 
of  government  that  can  guarantee  both  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  because  It  Is  the  only  one 
that  seeks  to  recognize  and  respect  the  legit- 
imate claims  of  all  conflicting  Interests. 

With  these  Insights  Into  human  nature 
and  the  human  condition.  Dr.  Nlebuhr 
helped  many  of  us  understand  our  obliga- 
tion to  work  for  social  Justice  without  fall- 
ing into  soft  Utopian  nonsense. 

These  were  the  essential  truths  that  my 
generation  of  Americans  had  to  hear — and 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr  spoke  to  us  clearly  and 
courageously.  Yes,  Dr.  Nlebuhr  was  not  only 
a  man  of  thought  but  of  action — and  In  the 
realm  of  human  affairs — political  action.  It 
was  this  combination  of  philosophy  and  ac- 
tion that  lead  Dr.  Nlebuhr  to  spearhead  the 
formation  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
action.  Yes.  and  of  the  Liberal   Party,  too. 

In  sum.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has  contributed 
to  American  life  and  thought  because  he 
has  been  a  realist  without  despair  and  an 
Idealist  without  Illusion. 

But  I  believe  that  Dr.  NIebuhr's  wisdom 
should  be  heard  by  other  generations  as  well. 
by  the  social  activists  of  today — the  young 
left,  the  students  and  clergy  and  civil  rights 
workers  who  are  speaking  out  with  such  con- 
viction and  courage. 

I  applaud  much  that  they  are  doing.  I  am 
never  happier  than  when  I  cin  speak  to  a 
group  of  students,  and  the  revival  of  social 
Idealism  among  the  young  is  one  of  the  most 
heartening  developments  of  the  1960's. 

Going  through  the  Great  Depression  is  one 
way  to  develop  a  social  conscience,  but  ap- 
parently It's  not  the  only  way. 

I  know  there  has  been  ;i  new  burst  of  sortal 
Idealism  among  the  clergy  and  laymen,  too, 
as  well  as  among  students. 


One  of  the  many  side  beneflts  of  the  clvU 
rights  movement  Is  this  new  social  con- 
science. But  sometimes  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  new  generation  of  students  and  clergy 
also  needs  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Relnhold  Nle- 
buhr— as  many  of  us  certainly  did  In  the 
1930'sand  1940's. 

The  great  tradition  of  social  protest  In 
America  has  fallings  that  crop  up  regularly. 

One  Is  oversimplification.  Another  la  self- 
righteousness. 

Another  Is  political  naivete.  Another  Is 
sweeping  Impatience  with  everybody  in  au- 
thority, "the  establishment"  and  the  "power 
structure"  Is  what  they  are  called  now;  we 
had  other  names  In  my  younger  days. 

If  you  would  go  back  to  the  Abolitionists 
you  would  find — along  with  their  great  con- 
tribution and  moral  idealism — all  of  those 
faults. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr  demonstrated  for  us — 
as  he  demonstrates  for  the  young  social  re- 
former today — the  vital  need  for  self-crltl- 
clsm — criticism  of  humane  movements  by 
those  who  believe  In  their  purposes. 

One  aspect  of  this  Uberal  self-criMclsm  Is 
to  understand  the  limits  of  politics.  Many 
Idealists  Just  picture  what  ought  to  be.  with- 
out enough  attention  to  what  can  be  They 
do  not  put  themselves  In  the  place  of  re- 
sponsible officials,  and  try  to  Imagine  what 
Is  possible — and  what  isn't  possible. 

On  one  occasion  I>r.  Nlebuhr  Illustrated 
this  point  by  quoting  the  passage  that  Ste- 
phen Vincent  Benet  gives  to  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

"They  talk  to  me  about  God's  will 

In  righteous  deputations  and  platoons, 

Day  after  day.  laymen  and  ministers. 

They  write  me  Prayers  from  Twenty  Million 
Souls 

Defining  me  God's  will  and  Horace  Greeley's. 

God's    will    In    General    This   and   Senator 
That: 

God's  will  Is  this  p>oor  colored  fellow's  will. 

It  Is  the  win  of  the  Chicago  churches; 

It  Is  this  man's  and  his  worst  enemy's. 

But  all  of  them  are  sure  they  know  God's 
win. 

I  am  the  only  man  who  does  not  know  It." 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has  ne-iZT  claimed  to 
know  God's  will.  But  he  has  understood  the 
Importance  of  preserving  In  America  the  great 
liberal  humanitarian  objectives  we  derive 
from  our  Anglo-Saxon  heritage — the  rule  of 
law.  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  fair 
play.  And.  he  has  understood  why  this  nation 
must  be  committed  to  the  great  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  values — htiman  dignity,  equality  of  op- 
portunity, and  the  dream  of  a  better  and 
more  Just  society. 

He  has  been  both  a  reformer  and  a  prophet. 
But  he  has  not  been  a  crusader.  He  has  stead- 
fastly warned  against  the  nostrum  peddlar, 
the  salesman  of  simple  solutions  the  fixer — 
all  of  whom  promise  easy  answers. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  2,  1971) 

REINHOLD    NlEBUHK 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr  blended  theology  and 
practical  politics  as  articulator  of  the  con- 
cept of  "liberal  realism."  His  writing  provided 
the  Intellectual  underpinning  for  much  of 
what  was  most  constructive  In  the  antl- 
totalltarian  left. 

Beginning  In  the  late  1930*8.  Dr.  Nlebuhr 
was  profoundly  Influential  In  moving  Ameri- 
can Protestantism  away  from  pacifism  and 
a  Utopian  view  of  politics  torward  a  more 
complex,  more  tragic  and  politically  more 
realistic  view  of  man  and  society.  In  his 
masterpiece,  "The  Nature  and  Destiny  of 
Man,"  and  In  his  lesser  books,  he  brought  to 
bear  old  Christian  Insights  into  man's  fal- 
libility and  pride  and  made  them  relevant 
and  convincing  in  this  secular  age.  Because 
of  his  great  gifts  as  public  speaker  and  lucid. 
forceful  writer,  there  were  few  within  the 
Protestant  community  who  did  not  feel  his 
Influence,  while  many  who  shared  other  be- 
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Utfs  or  rejected  religion  also  responded  to 
.'Is  arguments. 

Not  one  to  be  a  theorist  only.  Dr.  Nlebuhr 
tested  his  concepts  in  the  arena  of  electoral 
politics.  He  wsis  among  the  founders  of 
New  Yorks  Liberal  party  In  1944  and  an 
architect  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. In  the  years  following  World  War  H 
his  influence  on  the  thinking  of  many  key 
Government  policymakers  was  so  profound 
that  George  F.  Kennan  saw  him  as  "the 
father  of  us  all " — the  "all"  being  the  liberal 
trendsetters  of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Dr.  NIebuhr's  Ideas  were  not.  of  course,  al- 
ways accepted  with  the  grace  and  facility 
with  which  he  propounded  them.  But 
even  his  adversaries  of  the  right  and  the  left 
cheerfully  conceded  the  effervesence  of  his 
mind  and  the  humanitarianlsm  of  his  phil- 
osophy. Dr.  Nlebuhr  helped  Infuse  vigor 
Into  the  American  democratic  process.  In  a 
time  of  moral  confusion  and  rapid  political 
change,  he  was  a  frequent  source  of  political 
wisdom  and  an  illuminating  spokesman  for 
the  moral  values  that  sustain  human  free- 
dom. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  3,  1971] 
Reinhold  Niebuhr 

Largs  numbers  owe  large  debts  to  the 
teaching  of  Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  For  secularists 
who  sought  to  make  sense  out  of  the  mys- 
terious ways  of  politics — never  mind  the 
mysteries  of  religious  faith — he  was  a  careful 
explainer  of  the  creative  role  that  law  can 
play  In  causing  positive  social  change.  Par 
believers,  whether  In  God.  Christianity  or 
some  form  of  metaphysical  truth,  he  In- 
sisted that  the  religious  experience  should  be 
less  a  form  of  parochial  loyalty  than  a  com- 
mitment to  values  that  help  men  to  overcome 
hate,  injustice.  Ignorance,  For  prag^tnatlsts 
who  wanted  here-and-now  results,  he  was 
the  pastor  of  a  Detroit  church  who.  more 
than  50  years  ago,  daringly  spoke  out  against 
what  he  considered  the  callous  management 
practices  of  Henry  Ford. 

All  these  different  roles  might  suggest  a 
man  on  the  run.  a  part-time  specialist  touch- 
ing many  bases  but  never  fully  covering  any. 
Yet  diversity  was  a  main  reason  for  Bdr. 
NIebuhr's  excellence,  because  essentia]  to 
anything  he  did  or  thought  was  a  tle-ln  to 
Christian  realism.  He  wrote: 

"The  finest  task  of  achieving  Justice  will 
be  done  neither  by  the  Utopians  who  dream 
dreams  of  perfect  brotherhood  nor  yet  by  the 
cynics  who  believe  that  the  self-interest  of 
nations  cannot  be  overcome.  It  must  be  done 
by  the  realists  who  understand  that  nations 
are  selfish  and  will  be  so  till  the  end  of  his- 
tory, but  that  none  of  ua,  no  matter  how 
selfish  we  may  be.  can  be  only  selfish." 

Because  his  writing  and  preaching  on  re- 
ligion had  little  or  none  of  the  revival  tent 
to  It,  Mr.  Nletouhr  attracted  a  wide  following 
In  those  seminaries  where  students  demand 
that  the  church  help  solve  the  problems  of 
war.  racism  and  poverty.  More  than  a  few 
of  the  clergjrmen  Jailed  In  recent  years  for 
civil  disobedience,  or  these  who  work  to  or- 
ganize the  poor  or  the  ethnic  communities, 
were  first  nudged  that  way  by  Nlebuhr.  He 
disdained  what  he  called  "a  simple  pletlstlc 
version  of  the  Protestant  faith"  by  which 
celebrity-preachers  try  to  prove  "that  prayer 
can  harness  divine  power  to  human  ends, 
particularly  to  the  ends  of  business  success 
and  happiness." 

Although  he  could  be  as  abstruse  as  the 
next  theologian  when  the  moment  was  rigbt, 
Mr.  NIebuhr's  writing  and  speaking  style 
generally  remained  simple.  A  tribute  many 
will  pay  him  Is  not  only  to  go  back  and  re- 
read his  better-known  worte,  but  make  the 
effort  to  go  forward  and  apply  them  to  one's 
dally  life.  His  notions  of  Christian  realism 
apply  so  well,  perhaps  because  they  are 
needed  so  much. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,  1971] 

Theologian  Reinhold  Niebuhr 

(By  William  R.  MacKaye) 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  who  died  Tuesday  in 
Stockbrldge,  Mass..  at  78,  was  one  of  the 
Intellectual  giants  of  the  20th  century,  a 
man  who  shunned  the  titles  of  theologian 
and  political  philosopher  but  was  those  and 
more. 

He  came  as  close  as  any  man  of  his  time  to 
marrying  the  Immiscible  strands  of  the 
American  past — the  society's  biblical.  Chris- 
tian Inheritance  and  the  secularist,  utili- 
tarian origins  of  its  political  institutions — 
Into  a  unified  view  of  the  world. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  chtirch  leaders 
who  spoke  with  power  not  only  to  the  church 
on  churchly  matters  but  also  to  the  world  on 
worldly  matters. 

Dr.  NIebuhr's  principal  pulpit  during  his 
long  public  career  was  as  professor  of  ap- 
plied Christianity  at  New  York's  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  on  whose  faculty  he 
served  for  more  than  40  years.  But  even  as 
he  taught  new  generations  of  ministers  and 
academic  theologians,  he  took  on  such  as- 
signments as  adviser  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Foreign  Policy  Staff  and  officer  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  a  political  third  party  in  New 
York  state. 

An  early  Socialist  and  pacifist,  he  aban- 
doned these  positions  In  the  1930s  In  favor 
of  staunch  support  of  the  New  Deal  and  a 
conviction  that  the  United  States  was  mor- 
ally obligated  to  Intervene  Internationally  to 
put  down  Nazism. 

The  nature  of  his  times,  an  era  that  saw 
the  rise  of  a  multiplicity  of  totalitarianisms, 
and  his  own  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of  his- 
tory stimulated  In  Dr.  Nlebuhr  a  skepticism 
about  man  and  society  that  he  called  "Chris- 
tian realism."  His  understanding  of  man 
was  In  effect  an  emphasis  on  human  limita- 
tion and  fallibility  that  set  him  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  easy  optimism  preached  for  op- 
posite reasons  by  both  theological  liberals 
and  by  fundamentalists. 

Dr.  NIebuhr's  dark  vision  of  the  human 
situation  Is  Illustrated  In  typical  fashion  in 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  major  work, 
"The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  a  two- 
volume  essay  that  grew  out  of  his  delivery 
of  the  Gifford  Lectures  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  In  1939: 

"The  freedom  of  man  transcends  the  fiux 
of  nature  in  such  a  way  that  the  hope  of 
completely  severing  the  spirit  from  the  in- 
teguments of  nature  Is  an  understandable 
Illusion.  The  processes  of  growth  In  history 
are,  furthermore,  so  obvious  that  the  mod- 
em error  of  confusing  growth  with  progress 
may  be  regarded  as  an  equally  Inevitable 
mistake. 

"Yet  both  these  mistakes  also  rested  upon 
a  willful  disregard  of  some  of  the  obvious 
evidences. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  man  does  not  have  the 
power  to  extricate  himself  from  fiux  and 
flnlteness,  as  Idealists  and  mystics  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world  believed. 

"It  is  equally  obvious  that  history  does  not 
solve  the  basic  problems  of  human  existence 
but  reveals  them  on  progressively  new  levels. 

"The  belief  that  men  could  solve  his  prob- 
lem either  by  an  escape  from  history  or  by 
the  historical  process  Itself  Is  a  mistake 
which  Is  partly  prompted  by  the  most  uni- 
versal of  all  'Ideological'  taints:  the  pride 
not  of  particular  men  and  cultures,  but  a 
man  as  man." 

The  rolling  sentences  of  this  passage  also 
Illustrate  the  sonority  that  was  character- 
istic of  most  of  his  writing,  lecturing  and 
preaching.  One  Nlebuhr  admirer  recalled  that 
a  woman  rushed  up  to  him  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  his  appearances  saying  that  she 
couldnt  understand  a  word  he  said  but  that 
she  would  be  content  to  hear  him  recite  the 
alphabet. 


Relnhold  Nlebuhr — his  friends  called  him 
"Relnle" — was  born  in  Wright  City,  Mo.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  immigrant  father  who  was 
a  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America,  a  denomination  of  German  origin 
that  is  now  a  part  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Of  the  Nlebuhr  children,  three  achieved 
exceptional  ecclesiastical  distinction.  In  addi- 
tion to  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  there  were  also  H. 
Richard  Nlebuhr,  for  many  years  a  professor 
at  Yale  Divinity  School,  whose  theological 
Impact  on  American  Christendom  was  near- 
ly as  profound  as  his  brother's,  and  Hulda 
Nlebuhr,  a  sister,  who  had  a  long  career  as  a 
teacher  at  Mc-Cormlck  Theological  Seminary 
m  Chicago, 

Relnhold  attended  Eden  Theological  Semi- 
nary, a  seminary  of  this  denomination,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School  In  1914. 

After  receiving  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  In 
1915  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Evangelical  Synod  and  thereupon  took  up 
the  only  pastorate  of  his  career,  a  13 -year 
stint  as  minister  of  Bethel  Evangelical 
Church  In  Detroit,  a  struggling  congregation 
composed  principally  of  laborers  on  auto-« 
mobile  assembly  lines. 

Before  long  the  young  minister  found  him- 
self locked  In  struggle  with  Henry  Ford.  Mr. 
NIebuhr's  outrage  at  the  conditions  under 
which  auto  workers  of  that  era  labored  led 
him  Into  his  temporary  espousal  of  socialism, 
an  embrace,  he  later  confessed,  that  preceded 
his  reading  the  works  of  Karl  Marx. 

In  1928  he  moved  on  to  the  faculty  of 
Union  Seminary,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

The  multifariousness  of  Dr.  NIebuhr's  In- 
terests and  activities  and  the  prodlglousness 
of  his  energy  led  him  over  the  years  Into 
close  associations  with  such  disparate  figures 
as  diplomat  George  Kennan,  Episcopal 
Bishop  William  Scarlett.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  historian  Arthur 
Schlesinger  Jr.,  Scottish  theologian  John 
Balllle,  Jewish  scholar  Rabbi  Abraham 
Heschel.  lawyer  and  public  figure  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  a  list  that  could  run  on  much  longer. 

Many  of  these  men  kept  up  with  the  un- 
folding of  Dr.  NIebuhr's  thought  by  follow. 
Ine  his  writing  in  "Christianity  and  Crisis." 
a  Christian  Journal  of  opinion  he  founded 
in  1941  to  promote  the  activist,  intervention- 
ist stance  he  espoused. 

During  World  War  II  and  thereafter.  Dr. 
Nlebuhr  relied  more  and  more  firmly  on 
historical  analysis  of  Issues  he  saw  confront- 
ing his  nation  and  world. 

Ronald  H.  Stone,  one  of  his  students  and 
the  collector  of  the  most  recent  volume  of 
his  essays,  noted : 

"As  his  thought  became  more  historically 
oriented.  It  also  grew  more  pragmatic.  The 
results  of  the  New  Deal  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  pragmatic  foreign  policy  con- 
vinced Nlebuhr  of  the  dangers  and  Irrele- 
vance of  Ideology  to  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  United  States  .   .   . 

"His  Influence  on  purging  Protestantism 
of  absolutisms  In  social  ethics  has  been  one 
of  his  more  Important  contributions  In  Amer- 
ican life.  No  man  or  political  Idea  was  good 
enough  to  be  trusted  completely;  both  had 
to  be  checked  by  other  men  and  Ideas  and 
continually  evaluated  In  the  light  of  their 
contribution  to  the  common  good." 

Dr.  Niebuhr  suffered  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  crippling  strokes  In  1952,  when  he 
wtis  only  60.  and  physically  he  was  a  semi- 
invalid  thereafter. 

But  If  his  body  was  weakened,  his  mental 
energies  remained  undaunted,  and  commen- 
tary and  analysis  continued  to  flow  from  his 
pen  at  a  scarcely  lessened  pace. 

In  addition  to  innumerable  articles  In 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Dr.  Nlebuhr  was 
the  author  of  more  than  20  books.  Besides 
"The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  some  of 
the  more  memorable  are  "Leaves  from  the 
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Notebook  of  a  Tamed  Critic,"  "Moral  Man 
and  Immoral  Society,"  "Beyond  Tragedy," 
"The  Children  of  Light  and  the  Children 
of  Darkness,"  "Faith  auid  History,"  "Irony 
and  American  History"  and  "The  Structure 
of  Nations  and  Empires." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  participation  In  the  exchange 
of  Ideas  covered  so  long  a  span  of  years  and 
grappled  with  such  a  variety  of  public  Issues 
that  that  at  least  one  younger  scholar  forgot 
too  soon  that  he  was  still  alive  and  active. 

This  writer  Imprudently  suggested  a  few 
years  ago  that  Harvard  Divinity  School  theo- 
logian Harvey  Cox  was  "this  generations 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr."  The  scholar  was  promptly 
assailed  by  an  angry  swarm  of  Nlebuhr  dis- 
ciples who  retorted  that  "Relnhold  Nlebuhr 
is  this  generation's  Relnhold  Nlebuhr." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  funeral  will  be  conducted 
at  3  p.m.  Friday  in  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  In  Stoclcbrldge,  Mass..  the  western 
Massachusetts  town  where  he  died.  Friends 
said  a  memorial  service  would  probably  be 
conducted  later  In  New  York. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  of  40  yeajra, 
the  former  Ursula  Keppel-Compton.  a  son 
Christopher.  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  SIfton,  Brooklyn. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
HtntfPHREY  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  act  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 

On  June  1.  1971 : 

S   1399    An  act  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
On  June  2.  1971: 

S  J  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  June  1.  1971.  as 
"Medical   Library   Association   Day." 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nom- 
inations, and  withdrawing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Col.  William  A.  Willis  from  fur- 
ther consideration  for  appointment  as  an 
Air  Force  Reserve  brigadier  general, 
which  nominations  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  the  recess  not 
extend  beyond  1  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to,  and  at  12 :  27 
p.m.  The  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  1  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer I  Mr.  Hatfield'. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  res- 
cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531*  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967:  to  increase  military  pay:  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  questioned  the 
quality  of  recruits  that  would  be  forth- 
coming under  a  volunteer  military. 

He  first  noted  the  influence  of  the 
draft  on  Navy  enlistments  and  then  the 
Air  Force. 

The  Gates  Commission  thoroughly 
studied  this  matter  and  concluded  that 
neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Air  Force  would 
fall  short  of  their  enlistment  quotas  or 
their  quality  needs. 

"Study  3"  of  the  Gates  Commission  by 
David  Reaume  and  Walter  Oi  analyzed 
the  educational  attainment  of  military 
and  civilian  labor  forces. 

They  compared  civilian  and  military 
mental  groupings  with  respect  to  specific 
occupations. 

They  concluded  that  "even  when  It  is 
assumed  that  the  lowest  20  percent  of 


workers  in  civilian  occupations  with 
close  military  counterparts  are  dropped 
from  the  civilian  labor  force,  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  still  employ  a  surplus  of 
talent." 

They  further  noted  that  the  mental 
standards  in  groups  I-II  could  be 
dropped  by  14.2  and  4.8  percent  and  "the 
resulting  Navy  and  Air  Force  enlisted 
labor  forces  would  still  have  the  same 
mental  abilities  (judged  by  AFQT  scores) 
as  a  labor  force  consisting  of  the  top  80 
percent  of  civilians  in  similar  or  like  oc- 
cupations." 

The  study  concludes  by  noting  that 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  been  able 
to  retain  a  surplus  of  talent  because  of 
the  draft. 

Both  branches  have  had  more  talented 
individuals  in  jobs  than  in  comparable 
positions  in  the  civilian  sector. 

In  other  words,  "the  mental  qualifica- 
tions in  their  standards  which  prevailed 
in  the  pre-Vietnam  period,  were  too 
stringent.  The  armed  services  coiUd  ef- 
fectively staff  the  enlisted  billets  with 
a  leaner  mix  of  talent." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  direct  quote 
from  the  study  made  by  the  Gates  Com- 
mission. I  would  like  to  further  quote 
from  this  study  because  we  have  suffi- 
cient information  to  the  effect  that  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  would  be  staffed  with 
sufficient  personnel. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  or  three  para- 
graphs from  this  studj'  of  the  Gates 
Commission  by  David  Reaume  and  Wal- 
ter Oi: 

The  Armed  Services  have  always  Insisted 
that  all  men  are  not  qualified  for  military 
service.  They  have  accordingly  established 
mental,  physical,  and  moral  qualification 
standards  which  have  varied  with  the  de- 
mands for  military  personnel.  In  1960,  a  peri- 
od of  relatively  low  demands  for  new  re- 
cruits, it  was  estimated  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  youths  failed  to  meet 
the  minimum  standards  for  military  service. 
The  Services  have  argued  that  the  technol- 
ogy of  modern  warfare  has  created  many 
highly  technical  occupational  specialties  that 
can  only  be  staffed  by  enlisting  recruits  of  a 
higher  quality  than  the  average  available 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Thus,  in  1952, 
52.6  percent  of  all  enlisted  men  had  high 
school  degrees  compared  to  only  41.2  percent 
for  the  civilian  labor  force.  By  1967,  the  gap 
had  further  widened,  82.7  vs.  59.0  percent 
with  high  school  degrees.  Part  of  this  differ- 
ential is  attributable  to  the  age  distributions 
of  the  two  labor  forces.  Fully  86.1  percent  of 
Servicemen  In  1968  were  under  35  years  of 
age,  while  the  corresponding  figure  for  the 
male  civilian  labor  force  was  only  36.4  per- 
cent. 

Each  of  the  four  Services  has  established 
a  detailed  occupational  classification  system 
which  identifies  the  military  tasks  of  enlist- 
ed men  For  each  detailed  military  occupa- 
tional specialty  [rating  in  the  Navy,  AFSC 
in  the  Air  Force,  and  MOB  In  the  Army],  we 
tried  to  identify  a  civilian  occupation  that 
W81S  most  nearly  equivalent  to  the  military 
occupation.  Repeated  references  were  made 
to  the  following  documents  in  arriving  at 
these  matchlngs : 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  study,  which  is  only 
about  8  pages,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Sttdy  3. — The  Educational  Attainment  of     

MiLTTAaT  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCES  Percentage  of  men  completing  J  or  more 

years  education 
( By  David  M.  Reaume  &  Walter  Y.  Ol )  

Tlie  U.S.  economy  has  experienced  a  dra-  '*"/"■ 

matic  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  its  labor  (thou- 

force.  If  quality  Is  measured  by  formal  edu-  Year  sands)        8   9  U       12    13-15       16+ 

catlonal  attainment,  one  finds  that  the  per-     — 

centage  of  the  male  labor  force  who  had  com- 
pleted   12   or  more   years  of  schooling  rose     ""'''ifKoi'to,-. 
from  27.7  to  60.7  percent  between  1940  and  (ig_64  yg,,; 

1968.'    Dennlson  -    and    others    have    argued  ot  age): 

that  this  investment  m  the  education  of  the        19S2 38,658    92.3    60.6    41.2       16.6       8.3 

labor  force  accounts  for  much  of  the  secular        }9|^ JO."?   93.6    67.6   46.9       18.8     ^9.6 

growth  In  labor  productivity.  This  Improve-        1952 42^693    95.2    72.0    52]o       22^4     I1I9 

ment    In    educational    attainment    has    also         1965![];;.!;.]  44illl    96.0    75.7    56^0       23.2      12.6 

characterized  the  composition  of  the  active         1967 44.581    96.7    78.0    59.0       25.3      13.3 

duty  Armed  Forces.  The  cumulative  percent-        '*^ ♦^•^'^    9'-°   "-^   6"'       ^^-^      i^' 

age  distributions  of  enlisted  men  and  officers, 

classified  by  years  of  school  completed,  are       ^       .«aiiahiii 
presented  In  the  first  two  panels  of  Table  i^oi  avanaoie. 

1.3.1.  The  combined  educational  distribution     ,  Sources:  Data  for  active  duty  military  personnel  were  taken 

,      ,,       „,, J    „^ „„„»!    „„.^„__    tn    *>,<.      from  table  P25.5,  military  manpower  statistics,  Office  of  ttie 

Of   all    uniformed   personnel   appears   In   the     secretary  of  Defense.  Data  on  the  educational  attainment  of  ttie 
third    panel.    Finally,    for    comparisons,    we     ^^ale  civilian  latwr  force  are  from  E.  Waldman,    ■Educational 
present  the  educational  distributions  of  the     Attainment  of  Workers,  March  1%8"  "Monthly  Vibo\  Review" 
civilian  male  labor  force.   18  to  64  years  of     (Feb.  1969)  pp.  14-22  and  19.  See  especially  table  A,  p.  A-5. 
age. 

The  Armed  Services  have  always  Insisted  That  younger  members  of  the  labor  force 

that  all  men  are  not  qualified  for  military     are  more  educated  can  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
servlce.    They   have   accordingly   established     lowing  comparison: 
mental,    physical,    and    moral    qualification 

standards  which  have  varied  with  the  de-  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  MALE  LABOR  FORCE  WITH  8 
mar.ds    for    military    personnel.    In    1960,    a  or  MORE  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION,  1968 

period   of   relatively   low   demands   for   new 

recruits.  It  was  estimated  that  nearly  one-  ^^^^  Hi\t% 

third  of  the  nation's  youths  failed  to  meet  jg  to  34         35  years 

the  minimum  standards  for  military  serv-  years  old 

ice.  The  Services  have  argued  that  the  tech-        Years  of  education  old         and  over 

nology  of  modern  warfare  has  created  many 

highly  technical  occupational  specialties  that     g  552  85.9 

can  only  be  staffed  by  enlisting  recruits  of     gVoYi..'.;"^;!]!!!^!!'.!^;^!!]!]  89^9  71.4 

a  higher  quality  than  the  average  available     12 70.6  53.2 

to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Thus.  In   1952,     )^  "j '^ - ??-|  ?H 

52.6   percent  of  all   enlisted  men  had  high     '^  >""' " 

school  degrees  compared  to  only  41.2  percent      Number  (m  thousands) 17.214  30.041 

for  the  civilian  labor  force.  By  1967,  the  gap     ___^ 

had   further  widened,  82.7  vs.   59.0  percent 

with  high  school  degrees.  Part  of  this  dlf-  gygn  ^hen  the  oomparlson  Is  made  with 
ferentlal  Is  attributable  to  the  age  dlstrlbu-  clvUlan  males  18-34  years  old,  the  enlisted 
tlons  of  the  two  labor  forces.  Fully  86.1  men  in  1967  are  seen  to  have  more  formal 
percent  of  Servicemen  In  1968  were  under  35  schooling  than  their  counterparts  In  clvU 
years  of  age,  while  the  corresponding  figure     life. 

for  the  male  civilian  labor  force  was  only  It  Is  argued  that  the  occupational  skill 
36.4  percent.*  structure  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  more  tech- 

nical than  that  of  the  civilian  sector  and 
hence,  requires  uniformed  personnel  of  higher 
average  mental  capabilities.  Others  contend 
that  the  Services  (given  the  coercive  influ- 
ence of  a  draft  liability)  have  been  able  to 
establish  and  enforce  minimum  mental 
standards  that  have  produced  flows  of  en- 
listed men  who  possess  more  than  the  re- 
quisite mental  skills  demanded  by  the  mili- 
tary tasks  of  enlisted  men.  This  latter  argu- 
ment suggests  that  the  Armed  Services  are 
presently  operating  with  a  surplus  of  talent 
and  that  they  could  lower  mental  quallflca- 
tlon  standards  with  no  appreciable  loss  In 
force  effectiveness.  In  order  to  evaluate 
whether  the  "necessity"  or  "surplus  of  tal- 
ent" Is  the  more  plausible  hypothesis.  It  Is 
Instructive  to  examine  the  way  In  which  the 
ClvUlan  and  military  sectors  have  staffed  com- 
parable occupations.  This  approach  was 
originally  developed  by  C.  Worth  Bateman  In 
his  study  of  the  mental  requirements  for 
Army  enlisted  men.' 

Each  of  the  four  Services  has  established  a 
detailed  occupational  classification  system 
which  Identifies  the  military  tasks  of  en- 
listed men.  For  each  detailed  military  occu- 
pational specialty  (rating  In  the  Navy,  AFSC 
In  the  Air  Force,  and  MOS  In  the  Army],  we 
tried  to  Identify  a  civilian  occupation  that 
was  most  nearly  equivalent  to  the  military 
occupation.  Repeated  references  were  made 
to  the  following  documents  In  arriving  at 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  these  matchlngs : 


TABLE  1  31 -CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  UBOR  FORCES  BY  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Percentage  of 

men  completing  J  or 

more 

years  education 

Num- 

ber 

(thou- 

Year 

sands) 

8 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

Ib-i- 

Enlisted  men 

(all 

services); 

1952 

.    3.109 

(') 

83.4 

52.6 

12.7 

'2.8 

1956.- 

.    2.814 

95.5 

86.3 

55.2 

12.3 

2.8 

1%0     .. 

.    2  159 

98.0 

92.4 

66.1 

13.5 

1.5 

1962 

-    2.323 

98.6 

95.1 

72.7 

15.7 

1.4 

1965 

-     2.507 

98.5 

96.2 

81.6 

19.7 

1.3 

1%7       .       . 

.    2.982 

99.2 

97.1 

82.7 

21.5 

2.2 

Officers  (all 

services 

including 

warrants): 

1952   

381 

95.6 

76.2 

4b.  b 

1956  

351 

97.2 

80.9 

52.2 

1%0 

..       316 
332 
33« 

402 



98.6 
99.4 
99.6 
99  8 

87.0 
90.4 
88.7 
88.1 

53  8 

1962     

61.6 

1%5 

69  0 

1%7   ...       . 

68.6 

Officers  and 

enlisted: 

1952 

..    3.490 

(') 

85.2 

57.3 

19.6 

/.6 

1956 

-.    3,165 

%.0 

87.8 

59.9 

19.9 

8.3 

1960 

.    2,475 

98.3 

93.4 

70.3 

22.9 

8.2 

1962 

2.655 

98.8 

95.7 

76.0 

25.0 

8.9 

1965 

.     2.845 

98.7 

96.7 

83.7 

27.9 

9.3 

1967 

3,384 

99.3 

97.4 

84.7 

29.4 

10.1 

1.  NavPers.  1806P,  Appendix  C.  Table  of 
Navy-Civilian  Occupational  Relationships. 

2.  DOD  Document  1312.I-E.  Occupational 
Conversion  Table  (Oct.  1968). 

3.  U.S.  Navy  Enlisted  Occupational  Hand- 
book. 

4.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 

5.  1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  Subject 
Report  on  Occupational  Characteristics.  Ta- 
ble 9,  pp.  116-122. 

6.  Airman  Personnel  Programming  Office, 
"Authorized  and  Assigned  a  0.  May  1969." 

There  were  many  overlaps.  Tor  example, 
the  Navy  ratings  "AV,  AX,  DS,  ET  ST"  de- 
scribe military  tasks  that  are  similar  to  the 
Jobs  performed  by  civilians  In  the  "Electronic 
technicians"  and  "Television  and  rsuUo  Me- 
chanics" occupations.  Recognizing  this,  the 
weights  assigned  to  these  two  occupations  re- 
fiected  the  number  of  men  in  the  five  listed 
ratings.  When  necessary,  a  similar  procedure 
was  followed  elsewhere.  Many  military  occu- 
pations, e^eclaJly  in  the  combat  forces  do 
not  have  close  civilian  counterparts,  while 
some  civilian  occui>atlons  like  beauticians  are 
not  found  in  the  Armed  Forces.  We  attempt- 
ed, however,  to  match  the  most  nearly  equiv- 
alent civilian  occupation  to  each  detailed 
military  occupatlorwil  specialty. 

We  next  determined  from  the  1960  U.S. 
Census  of  Population  the  educational  dis- 
tribution of  the  male  civilian  labor  force  in 
those  civilian  occupations  which  had  close 
military  counterparts.  These  distributions  for 
six  selected  occupations  are  shown  in  the  tc^ 
panel  of  Table  1.3.2.  Since  our  data  on  the 
educational  quality  of  enlLsted  men  apply  to 
1968,  It  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  1960 
civilian  educational  distributions  to  reflect 
the  overall  improvement  In  educational  qual- 
ity. If  one  refers  back  to  Table  1.3.1,  he  wUl 
observe  that  the  percentage  of  the  male  civil- 
ian labor  force  with  12  or  more  years  of  edu- 
cation rose  from  47.8  to  60.7  per  cent  between 
1959  and  1968.  Since  data  on  the  educa- 
tional distribution  of  civilians  were  unavail- 
able for  detailed  occupations,  we  had  to  re- 
sort to  an  approximation.  The  educational 
attainment  of  males  was,  however,  available 
for  broad  occupational  groups;  these  are 
presented  in  Table  1.3.3.  Let  rj  denote  the 
percentage  of  males  In  a  p>artlcular  broad 
civilian  occupational  group  who  had  J  years 
of  education  in  1968,  while  rj  Is  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  in  1960.  The  estimated 
percentage  of  males  in  a  detailed  civilian  oc- 
cupation who  had  J  years  of  education  In 
1968  was  calculated  by  the  formula. 


-P  -(-(ir    -».). 


(»a) 


This  adjustment  assumes  that  the  Increment 
or  decrement  In  the  percentage  felling  into 
"years  of  education"  Interval  for  the  parent 
broad  occupation  Is  precisely  equal  to  the  In- 
crement or  decrement  for  the  particular  de- 
tailed occupation  over  the  period  1960-68. 
Although  one  could  refine  this  adjustment 
procedure,  the  results  are  unlikely  to  be 
significantly  altered  by  more  sophisticated 
adjustments.'  The  adjustment  factors 
(rJ*  —  rj)  appearing  In  the  middle  panel  of 
Table  1.3.2  were  obtained  from  the  data  of 
Table  1.3.3;  the  number  In  parentheses  In- 
dicates the  parent  occupation  group  for  the 
particular  occupation.  "Sailors  and  Deck 
Hands"  is  one  of  the  occupations  Included 
in  "Operatives",  while  "Technicians,  medical 
and  dental"  falls  under  "Professional,  Tech- 
nical and  Kindred  Workers."  By  using  equa- 
tion 3.1  we  approximated  the  1968  educa- 
tional distribution  for  each  civilian  occupa- 
tion. 
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TABLE  1.3.2.-EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  WORKERS  IN  SELECTED  CIVILIAN  OCCUPATIONS 


June  3,  1971 


Oto4      5to7 


Years  of  education 
8    %to\l 


12  13  to  15 


164- 


1960  percent  of  civilian 
employees  P, ; 

(a)  Sailors  and  deckhands. ..        8.8 

(b)  Technicians,  electronic...        0.2 

(c)  Technicians,  medical 

and  dental  0  7 

(d)  Machinists 2.3 

(e)  Plumbers  and  pipefitters.        4.  0 

(f)  Cooks  (excluding  private 

household) ...      10.0 

Adjustment  (actor  (  •••,  — t,  ); 

(a)(6)  -  .   -2.6 

(b)(1)..  -0.2 


18  8 

0,9 

19.4 
2.9 

27.8 
14.3 

20,0 
45.8 

4  5 
31   3 

0.7 
4  6 

1,9 
11.0 

14  0 

6  2 
19  4 

20,0 

16.2 
28,6 
28  9 

32.9 

32.0 
27.9 

26.7 
5.9 
4  6 

15.3 

0  7 
0,5 

17.1 

19.2 

26.8 

19.8 

5.7 

12 

-5.7 

-0.6 

-5.7 
-1.2 

-1,5 
-3.0 

+  13.3 

+  2.0 

+  1.5 
-1.2 

+4.2 

Years  of  education 


0ta)4      5to7 


8  9  toll 


12  13  to  15 


16+ 


WO) -0.2  -0.6  -1.2  -3.0  +2.0  -1.2  +4.2 

(<1)(5) -1.9  -4.7  -5.1  -2.2  +12.2  +2.0  -0.5 

(f)  (5) -1-9  -<•?  -5.1  -2.2  +12.2  ^2.0  -0.5 

,_  (')  V).        -2  7  -5.3  -4.9  -4.5  ^12  7  -^3.9  +0.6 

l%o  estimated  percent  of  civil- 
ian employees  P  ', 

(').- 6.2  13.1  14.4  26.3  33.3  6.0  0.7 

(b) ..  0.3  1.7  11.3  47.8  30.1  8.8 

(O- 0.5  1.3  5.0  13.2  34.9  25,5  19.5 

W) - 0.4  6.3  14.3  26.4  44  2  7.9  0.4 

(e) 2.1  93  14.9  26.7  40.1  6.6  0.2 

(') - 7.4  11.8  14.3  22.3  32.5  9.6  1.8 


TABLE  l,3.3.-EDUCATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONS,  I960  AND  1968 


Years  of  education 


Occupation 


(M         5-7 


8       9-11  12      13-15         16+ 


Years  of  education 


Occupation 


0-4 


5-7 


9-U 


12      13-15 


16+ 


1.  Professional,  technical 

1968 0.1 

1960 3 

2.  Managers,  officials,  etc.: 

1968... 9 

1960 2.0 

3.  Clerical  and  kindred 

nvorkers: 

1968 5 

1960 1.1 

4.  Salesworkers: 

1968 7 

I960 1.6 

5.  Craftsmen,  foremen: 

1968 2.3 

1960 4.2 


0.4 
1.0 

3.3 

5.8 


2  4 
4.9 

1.8 

5.6 

8.6 
13.3 


0.9 
2.1 


6.6 

10.5 


5.8 
9.6 

4.7 
10.6 

14.  1 
19.2 


3.0 
6.0 

12.2 
17.5 


16.0 
22.0 

12.2 
22.2 

24.2 
26.4 


18.2 
16.2 


36.0 
29,7 


45.8 
37  3 

39.9 
29.2 

40.  7 
28.5 


17.4 
18.6 

19.0 
17.7 


21,  1 

17,3 

24.2 
17.8 

8.4 
6  4 


60.0 
55.8 

22  2 
16.8 


8.4 
7.8 

16.5 
12.3 

1.5 

2,0 


6.  Operatives  and  kindred 

workers, 

1968  4.3        11.4        15.3        26.5        36.2  5.6  0.7 

I960 6,9        17.1        20.3        28.0        22.9  4.!  .7 

7.  Service  workers 

1968    ...  6.2         11,2         14,0         21.4         33,7         II. 1  2.2 

I960 8.9        16,5        18.9        25.9        21  0  7,2  1.6 

8.  Laborers: 

1968.. 11,3        14.2        17.6        26.9        24.0  5  2  .7 

I960 15.1        21.5        19.3        25,4         15  1  3.0  6 

9    Foremen,  nee: 

1968 1.0  5  9        11.4        20  9        45  8        114  3  8 

I960..    .  ..  2.2  9.5         17.0        25,9        31.3  9,4  4.8 

10,  Mechanics  and  repairmen 

1968 2.2  8.8        15.2        27.4        38.1  7.3  11 

I960 4.1         13,7        19.7        27.3        28.3  6.0  .9 


The  detailed  civilian  occupations  (like 
those  shown  In  the  bottom  panel  of  Table 
1.3.2)  were  classified  Into  the  nine  major 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  occupational 
groups  listed  on  the  rows  of  Tables  1.3.4  and 
1.3.5.  The  civilian  education  distributions 
Included  under  a  major  DOD  occupation  code 
(e.g.  Navy  Code  0  for  "Infantry,  Gun  Crews, 
etc.")  were  weighted  by  the  actual  1969  en- 
listed force  strengths  assigned  to  the  military 
occupational  specialty  corresponding  to  the 
civilian  occupation.'  The  estimated  1968 
civilian  educational  distributions  appearing 
In  the  top  panel  of  Table  1.3  4.  thus  represent 


the  probable  educational  distribution  of  Navy 
personnel  if  the  Navy  ratings  had  been 
staffed  In  the  same  way  that  civilian  em- 
ployers staffed  comparable  positions.  To 
amplify,  If  the  tasks  In  the  "Infantry  and 
gun  crews"  category  were  manned  by  men 
with  educational  attainment  of  civilians  In 
comparable  Jobs,  only  37.3  per  cent  of  them 
would  have  had  12  or  more  years  of  school- 
ing. However.  In  1969,  75.5  per  cent  of  Navy 
enlisted  men  In  occupation  0  had  high  school 
degrees.  The  discrepancy  between  the  esti- 
mated civilian  and  actual  Navy  labor  forces 
Is   somewhat   smaller   In   other   occupations; 


77.2  vs.  96.5  per  cent  of  occupation  1,  "Elec- 
tronic repair"  were  high  school  graduates. 
Combining  all  Navy  occupations,  civilian 
staffing  Indicates  that  59.7  per  cent  of  Navy 
personnel  would  have  had  12  or  more  years 
of  education  as  compared  to  the  actual  Navy 
figure  of  87.8  per  cent.  The  estimated  civilian 
staffing  Implies  the  use  of  only  slightly  fewer 
Individuals  with  some  college  education.  18.1 
per  cent  with  13  or  more  years  compared  to 
the  actual  Navy  enlisted  distribution  of  20.1 
per  cent.  Before  drawing  conclusions,  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  analogous  data 
for  Air  Force  specialties. 


TABLE  I.3.4.-CUMULATIVE   PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION   OF   MILITARY   AND   CIVILIAN   LABOR   FORCES   IN   COMPARABLE   NAVY  OCCUPATIONS   BY   EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  1968 


Major  DOD  occupation 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percentage  completing  J  or  more  years 
of  education 


8       9-11 


12      13-15 


16 


17+      Major  DOD  occupation 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percentage  completing  J  or  more  years 
of  education 


8       9-11 


12      13-15 


16 


17+ 


Civilian  educational  distribution: 

0.  Infantry,  gun  crews ..  66.9 

1.  Electronic  repair. .               . .  78,  3 

2.  Communication  intelligence  62.2 

3.  Medical  dental    .   .  33.1 

4.  Other  technical..  12.8 

5.  Administrative  clerical 76.6 

6.  Electrical  mechanical  186.0 

7.  Craftsmen 53.7 

8.  Service.supply  handlers 51.2 


76.8 
99.8 
98.5 
94.3 
95.6 
96.3 
91.  1 
83.5 
84.8 


60.4 
95.8 
92.8 
84.9 
90.5 
90.2 
78.4 
67.6 
71.5 


37.3 
77.2 
76.2 
67.9 
70.7 
75.  1 
54.4 
41.8 
49.2 


I  6 

5.8 

6  1 

14,8 

11.6 

13.  7 

1.3 

.7 

3.  1 


All  occupations.. 620.8       91.1        80.6        59.7 


18.1 


4.9 


0.3 

1,3 

1.  1 

8.  1 

5,3 

4  0 

.3 

.1 

.8 

1.5 


Navy  enlisted  educational 
distribution  (Ist-term); 

0.  Infantry,  gun  crews..  66.9 

1.  Electronic  repair              78.3 

2.  Communication  intelligence  62.2 

3.  Medical  dental  ...  33  1 

4  Other  technical  .            12.8 

5  Administrative.clerical 76.6 

6.  ElectncaLmechanical 186.0 

7    Craftsmen 53. 7 


51.2 


75.5 
%.  5 
93.5 
95.8 
94.3 
95.3 
85.1 
82.0 
81.5 


10.7 
33.6 
30.1 
33.2 
40.9 
35.0 
12.4 
10.8 
6.7 


All  occupations 620.8      87.8        20.1 


TABLE  1.3  5 --CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCES  IN  AIR  FORCE  OCCUPATIONS  BY  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  1968 


Major  DOD  occupation 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percentage  completing  J  or  more  years 
of  education 


8       9-11 


12      13-15 


16 


17+ 


Civilian  educational  distribution: 

0    Infantry,  gun  crews 8.7  86,7  74.4  55  8 

1.  ElecUonie  repair 101.8  99.4  95.0  76.8 

2.  Communication, intelligence.  47.3  98.0  93.3  81  1 

3.  Medical,  dental .   .  21.5  94.2  86  4  68  3 

4.  Other  technical.     .   19.0  98.0  93.3  76.6 

5  Administrative.clefical 161.7  98.6  95.4  82  0 

6.  Electrical/mechanical.       ..  193.5  96.8  88.6  65  6 

7.  Craftsmwi 49.3  89.7  76,5  50.7 

8.  Servie«/jupply  handlers 106.0  90.0  78  0  56  2 

All  occupations .   .  708.8  96  0  88.9  69  8 


25.7 
28.1 
36.4 
31.0 
35.4 
35.0 
17.2 
9.1 
14.9 
24.2 


17.5 

7.8 

12.2 

12.1 

14.8 

11.1 

4.5 

1.0 

2.8 

7.2 


Major  DOD  occupation 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percentage  completing  J  or  more  years 
of  education 


8       9-11 


12      13-15 


16 


17+ 


4.8 
2.2 
3.5 
6.9 


Air  Force  enlisted  educational  distribution(Istterm): 

0.  Infantry,  gun  crews 8.7.. 

1.  Electronic  repair     101.8 

2.  Communication,  intelligence.       47.3 

3.  Medical  dental    .  21. 

4.  Other  fechnical..  19. 


.1 

.9 
2.1 


5.  Administrative/clerical  .  ...     161.7 g?  8 

6.  Electrical/mechanical.   .       .  193.5  ....  96  5 

7.  Criftsmcn .       .       .        49.3 \'.'\'  94  e 

8.  Service/supply  handlers 106.0 .'..'.'.'..'..  95.2 

All  occupations      708.8 


97.8        19.8 

98.  9       20.  2 

99.  5  24.  1 
97.4  21.8 
98.  7        32.  8 

21.2 
7.0 
6.8 
8.9 

97.1        14.8 
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The  Individual  Air  Force  occupational  sp>e- 
claltles  which  comprise  each  major  DOD 
occupation  appear  to  require  more  talent 
when  compared  with  the  Navy.  For  all  Air 
Force  enlisted  occupations,  the  data  of 
Table  1.3.5  indicate  that  69.8  per  cent  of 
Airmen  would  have  had  12  or  more  years 
of  education  If  all  Air  Force  Jobs  were  staffed 
like  their  civilian  counterparts.  The  Air  Force 
has,  however,  been  able  to  attract  highly 
qualified  recruits  so  that  in  1969,  97.1  per 
cent  had  high  school  degrees.  There  Is  some 
agreement  across  Services;  the  major  DOD 
occupations  which  had  high  estimated  civil- 
ian staffing  percentages  of  high  school  grad- 
uates In  the  Air  Force  have  similarly  high 
percentages  In  the  Navy. 

One  fact  Is,  however,  apparent  from  both 
Tables  1.3.4  and  1.3.5.  Although  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  do  assign  men  with  more  edu- 
cation to  the  more  highly  technical  Jobs,  the 
dispersion  across  major  occupation  groups 
is  considerably  less  than  in  the  civilian  male 
labor  force.  Thus,  In  the  Air  Force,  the  ac- 
tual percentage  of  Airmen  with  high  school 
degrees  varied  from  99.5  per  cent  (code  2)  to 
94.6  per  cent  (code  7) ;  the  comparable  range 
for  civilian  staffing  Is  from  82.0  per  cent 
(code  5)  to  50.7  p)er  cent  (code  7).  There  are 
at  least  two  ways  to  explain  the  compara- 
tively small  variance  In  the  educational  at- 
tainment across  occupations  In  the  military 
labor  forces.  First,  an  enlisted  man  must  be 
able  to  perform  his  specific  military  Job  such 
as  a  Minute  Man  repairman,  but  he  Is  also 
expected  to  have  the  capability  of  being 
transferred  to  another  duty  assignment  In 
the  event  of  mobilization. 

The  rank  structure  also  operates  to  fix 
fairly  stable  ratios  between  apprentices, 
Journeymen,  and  supervisors  in  all  occupa- 
tional specialties  even  though  In  scHne  low- 
skilled  Jobs,  the  ratio  of  supervisors  to  Jour- 
neyman Is  extremely  low  in  the  ci\illan  sec- 
tor. Second,  and  perhaps,  more  important, 
the  civilian  economy  Is  characterized  by  ex- 
tremely wide  variations  In  pay  across  educa- 
tion groups  and  even  for  individuals  of  equal 
educational  attainment.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  high  school  graduate  carpenters 
whose  full-time  annual  civilian  incomes  vary 
from  $2,500  to  $15,000.  The  differentials 
across  educational  groups  are  equally  Im- 
pressive. Given  this  wide  range  of  pay  rates 
for  individuals  of  different  educational  at- 
tainment and  skills,  the  civilian  employer 
hires  that  mix  of  workers  which  maximizes 
his  profits. 

The  civilian  employer  is  prepared  to  hire 
more  high  school  drop  outs  and  fewer  high 


school  graduates,  If  the  pay  of  the  former 
(in  relation  to  productivity)  is  lower.  In- 
deed, pay  rates  and  employment  will  simul- 
taneously adjust  to  equilibrate  the  demands 
for  and  supplies  of  labor  of  different  skills. 
This  kind  of  market  force  Is,  unfortunately, 
nearly  absent  in  the  Armed  Services.  Men 
with  higher  mental  abilities  are  assigned  to 
the  more  technical  Jobs  (which  typically  be- 
stow proficiency  pay  and  higher  variable  re- 
enlistment  bonuses)  and  do  realize  faster 
promotions. 

The  pay  differentials  resulting  from  these 
Service  policies  are,  however,  extremely 
small;  an  enlisted  man  in  mental  group  n 
may  earn  10  to  15  per  cent  more  per  year 
than  his  peer  in  mental  group  IV.  Given 
these  modest  pay  differentials  for  rather 
large  skill  differentials,  there  is  an  under- 
standable tendency  to  emphasize  considera- 
tions other  than  the  maximization  of  "prod- 
uct." A  high  school  graduate  Navy  recruit 
may  be  a  slightly  better  cook  than  one  with 
9  years  of  education,  but  if  both  are  paid 
the  same  pay,  the  Navy  would  prefer  the 
graduate.  Revisions  of  military  pay  practices 
which  further  expand  existing  skill  differen- 
tials (as  proficiency  pay  and  VRB  have  done) 
could  provide  incentives  for  more  efficient 
utilization  of  military  manpower. 

Data  on  the  educational  attainment  of 
enlisted  men  classified  by  major  DOD  occu- 
pation were  available  for  only  three  educa- 
tion groups:  less  than  12,  12,  and  more  than 
12  years  of  schooling.  Moreover,  they  apply 
only  to  first-term  enlisted  men.  An  alterna- 
tive and  more  readily  accessible  measure  of 
mental  ability  is,  however,  provided  by  scores 
on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test. 
AFQT.  All  enlisted  men  are  placed  into  five 
mental  groups  according  to  their  scores  on 
the  APQT.  The  mental  group  and  other  Indi- 
cators of  a  recruit's  ability  to  absorb  training 
are  used  to  assign  Individuals  to  specified 
military  occupations."  In  this  study,  we  do 
not  try  to  Judge  whether  existing  mental 
standards  are  "too  high"  or  "too  low"  in  some 
absolute  sense.*  We  propose  Instead,  to  com- 
pare the  actual  mental  group  distributions 
of  enlisted  men  with  predicted  civilian  men- 
tal group  distributions. 

The  mental  group  distributions  of  civilian 
workers  In  occupations  with  close  military 
counterparts  were  derived  from  the  estimated 
1968  educational  distributions  of  Tables  1.3.4 
and  1.3.5.  A  study  by  B.  D,  Karpinos '  assem- 
bled data  on  AFQT  scores  and  educational 
attaliunent  for  a  random  sample  of  all  youths 


19-21  years  of  age.  Prom  these  data,  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  relationship  be- 
tween educational  attainment  and  mental 
group. 

Let  aij  denote  the  proportion  of  men  with 
J  years  of  schooling  that  can  be  expected  to 
fall  into  mental  group  i. 


— a.i 


-1     iloralJ;] 


•  i3-.'> 


Let  Pj  •  represent  the  proportion  of  civilian 
workers  in  a  particular  major  DOD  occupa- 
tion who  have  j  years  of  education. 


J 

Z  /^,-  =  i 

1  =  1 


Iwlierc  thiTe  aro  J  eduoition  gruu])?]     i3.3) 

The  proportion  of  civilian  workers  Z,  who 
can  be  expected  to  fall  Into  the  1-th  mental 
group  is  given  by, 


J 

7  =  1 


(3.4) 


The  Karpinos  estimates  of  an  are  presented 
m  Table  1.3.6.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Karpinos  education  groups  differ  from  the 
Census  necessitating  a  slight  adjustment  in 
the  estimated  civilian  educational  distribu- 
tions.'" The  approximate  civilian  mental 
group  distributions  for  the  nine  major  DOD 
occupations  are  shown  in  the  top  panels  of 
Tables  1.3.7  and  1.3.8. 

TABLE   I.3.6.-EXPECTED    PERCENTAGE    DISTRIBUTION    OF 
MALE  YOUTHS:  AGES  19  21  BY  AFQT  MENTAL  GROUPS  ■ 

Yea's  of  education 


0-4 

56 

7  8 

9  10 

11   12 

13-1-J 

15-16 

17- 

1 

..     0.1 

0.3 

1.3 

6.8 

20.5 

31.7 

37  7 

II   . 

b 

0.  b 

4,0 

11,2 

29.4 

43.4 

43.4 

41   5 

Ill 

.     3.0 

5.  / 

23.2 

39,0 

15.6 

31.4 

22  6 

1R  9 

IV.. 

15.4 

35.8 

47.8 

38  1 

16.9 

4.6 

2.3 

1  9 

V 

.  81.1 

b/.9 

24.6 

10.3 

1.3 

.1 

I  The  mental  groups  correspond  to  the  following  AF(JT  per- 
centile sco-es:  I  equals  93  100;  II  equals  65  92.  Ill  equals 
31  -64;  IV  equals  10-30:  V  equals  C.9. 

Source:  The  Mental  Qualification  of  American  Youths  for 
Military  Service  and  Its  Relationship  to  Educational  Attainment, 
by  8  Karpinos. 

Note  Figures  may  not  add  vertically  to  100  percent  because 
of  rounding. 


TABLE  1. 3.7.— MENTAL  GROUP  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY  LABOR  FORCES  IN  COMPARABLE  NAVY  OCCUPATIONS,  1968 


Major  DOD  occupation  group 


Num- 
ber 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percentage  in  mental  group 


III 


IV 


Un- 


V      known     Major  DOD  occupation  group 


Num- 
ber 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percentage  in  mental  group 


III 


IV 


Un- 
known 


Civilian  male  labor  force  (14  and 
over): 

0.  Infantry,  guncrews 66.9  5.0  18.0  31.4  26.5 

1.  Electronic  repair. 78.3  10.7  30.4  39.5  16.5 

2.  Communication.intelligence  62.2  10.4  29.6  39.0  17.3 

3.  Medical  dental.  .   .  33.1  12.5  28.6  34.2  17.8 

4.  Other  technical 12.8  11.7  29.3  36.7  17.3 

5.  Administrative/clerical-  ..   .  76.6  12.5  30.2  36.1  16.4 

6.  Electrical,  mechanical 186.0  6.5  23.1  37.2  23.5 

7.  Craftsmen   ...  53.7  5.2  19.6  34.2  26.1 

8.  Service  supply  handlers 51.2  7.0  21.9  33.8  23.3 

All  occupations 620.8  8.4  25,0  36.2  21.2 


19.1 
2.8 
3.8 
6.7 
5.0 
4.8 
9.6 
15.0 
13.9 

9.2 


Navy  enlisted  men ' 

(as  of  Mar.  13,  1%9): 

0.  Infantry,  guncrews 56.9 

1.  Electronic  repair 78.3 

2.  Communication  intelligence.  62.2 

3.  Medical'dental 33. 1 

4.  Other  technical 12.8 

5.  Administrative  clerical 76.6 

6.  Electrical/mechanical 186.0 

7   Craftsmen 53.7 

8.  Service/supply  handlers 51.2 

All  occupations ..  620.8 


.   .       -        32.6 

37.5 

26.6 

0 

3.3 

81.6 

12.9 

0 

4.2 

.  69.5 

23.6 

0 

3.5 

.   -   .   ..      67.1 

28.3 

0 

3,1 

68.4 

23.9 

0 

4.2 

53.4 

31.6 

0 

5.6 

54.8 

30.6 

11.3 

0 

3  2 

44.0 

37.2 

15.3 

0 

3.4 

17.5 

39.1 

40.9 

0 

2.5 

54.0        29.6 


12.8 


3.6 


<  Mental  group  distribution  for  f4ivy  enlisted  men  combined  mental  groups  I  and  11;  the  sum  of  the  percentages  appear  under  mental  group  II. 
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TABLE  13  8.     MENTAL  GROUP  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY  LABOR  FORCES  IN  COMPARABLE  AIR  FORCE  OCCUPATIONS,  1968 


Major  000  occupation  group 


Num- 
ber 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percentage  in  mental  group 


III 


Un- 
known 


Civilian  male  labor  force  (14  and 
over): 

0.  Intantry,  gun  crewS- 8.7 

1.  Electronic  repair 101.8 

2.  Communication  intelligence.  47.3 

3.  Medical, dental.     ...  21.5 

4.  Other  technical  ..   19.0 

5.  Administrative  clerical 161.7 

6.  Electrical  mechanical .  193.5 

7.  Craftsmen       49.3 

8.  Service  supply  handlers  -   .  106.0 

All  occupations... 708.8 


11.2  30.5  38.9  16.5  3.0 

13.0  31.7  36.8  15.1  3.4 

11.8  28.5  35.2  17.9  6.5 

13.2  31.1  36.6  15.6  3.6 

12.3  31.8  37.8  14.9  2.9 
8.6  26.9  39.0  20.0  5.5 
6.1  22.3  36.7  24.1  10.7 
7.4  23.7  36.1  22.4  10.0 

10.0  28.2  37.9  18.4  5.5 


Maior  DOO  occupation  group 


Num- 
ber 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percentage  In  mental  group 


III 


Un- 
known 


5.8 

1.5 

3.0 

7.9 

5.3 

11.8 

9.3 

18.2 

21.1 


Air  Force  enlisted  men  (as  of 
Mar.  31.  1969); 

0.  Infantry,  gun  crews 8.7  18.6  42.6  31. 

1.  Electronic  repair 101.8  25.5  56.7  16. 

2.  Communication  intelligence.  47.3  16.3  52.5  27. 

3.  Medical  dental 21.5  10.2  47.4  34. 

4.  Other  technical 19.0  20.2  47.3  26. 

5.  Administrative  clerical 161.7  10.3  37.4  40. 

6.  Electrical  mechanical 193.5  7.6  39.6  43. 

7.  Craftsmen .   49.3  5.3  29.6  46. 

8.  Service  supply  handlers 106.0  3.6  25.8  48 

All  occupations 708.8  11.1  40.1  37. 


l.l 

.3 
.2 
.4 
.7 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.3 


10.6 


.3 


Except  for  DOD  occupation  8,  "Service' 
supply  handlers,"  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
employ  more  talent  relative  to  the  civilian 
sector  when  talent  Is  measured  by  mental 
test  scores.  Over  all  occupations,  the  per- 
centage of  Navy  enlisted  men  In  mental 
groups  I  and  II  was  54.0  per  cent,  while  only 
33.4  per  cent  of  civilian  workers  In  similar 
Jobs  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  top  two  men- 
tal groups.  This  surplus  of  talent  appears  to 
be  smaller  than  that  Indicated  by  the  edu- 
cational distributions  where  the  percentage 
of  high  school  graduates  was  87  8  per  cent 
for  flrst-term  Navy  enlisted  men  vs.  59  7 
per  cent  for  the  civilian  labor  force.  This 
narrowing  of  the  difference  between  military 
and  civilian  labor  forces  Is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  civilian  labor  force  contains 
larger  fractions  of  college  graduates.  Some 
civilian  occupations  which  were  matched  to 
military  specialties  include  supervisory  posi- 
tions held  by  college  graduates.  These  same 
poettlons  in  the  military  sectors  are  likely  to 


be  assigned  to  officers.  The  omission  of  officers 
thus  Imparts  a  downward  bias  in  the  edu- 
cational and  mental  quality  of  our  military 
labor  forces. 

In  comparing  educational  distributions, 
one  might  argue  that  the  use  of  data  for 
only  flrst-term  men  leads  to  an  upward  bias 
in  the  military  educational  distributions.  We 
could  not  accurately  quantify  the  magnitude 
of  this  potential  bias.  However,  data  were 
available  on  the  mental  distributions  of 
first-term  and  career  enlisted  men;  these  are 
shown  in  Table  1.3.9.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  In  the  per- 
centages of  men  in  the  top  two  mental 
groups:  for  the  Navy  58.5  per  cent  for  flrst- 
term  men  vs.  48.4  per  cent  for  career  Navy 
men."  The  data  of  Table  1.3  9  also  reveal 
significant  occupation  differentials  with 
larger  fractions  of  high  quality  men  assigned 
to  the  more  technical  occupations.  1.  2  and 
4. 

Moreover,   the   Air  Force   and   Navy    have 


been  able  to  attract  and  retain  more  high 
quality  men  relative  to  the  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  In  almost  every  occupational 
group.  For  all  occupations,  51.4  per  cent  of 
Airmen  were  in  mental  groups  I-II  compared 
to  only  33.3  per  cent  of  Army  enlisted  men. 
Part  of  this  differential  is,  however,  attribut- 
able to  the  occupational  structures  of  the 
Services.  The  percentages  of  the  enlisted 
forces  as  of  31  March  1969  that  were  as- 
signed to  the  nine  DOD  occupations  are 
presented  in  Table  1.3.10.  If  the  Services  al- 
locate larger  fractions  of  high  quality  men 
to  the  more  technical  Jobs,  the  data  of  Table 
1.3.9  suggest  that  occupations  1,  2  and  4  are 
highly  skilled  occupations,  while  occupations 
0,  7,  and  8  are  the  unskilled  groups.'-'  The 
last  three  rows  of  Table  13.10  present  the 
percentages  fsdllng  Into  the  three  skill  cate- 
gories. By  this  measure  of  skUl  requirements, 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  "require"  more  talent 
relative  to  the  other  Services. 


TABLE  1.3.9.     PERCENTAGE  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  IN  MENTAL  GROUPS  I  AND  II  (BY  SERVICE  AND  MAJOR  DOD  OCCUPATION  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1969)' 


Major  occupation 


Army 


Navy 


Marine 
Corps 


Air 
Force 


All  enlisted  men: 

0.  Infantry  and  gun  crews 26.  7 

1.  Electronic  repair  .   52  3 

2.  Communication  intelligence 47.1 

3.  Medical  dental 43.1 

4.  Other  technical 59.5 

5.  Administrative  clerical 37.4 

6.  Electrical  mechanical  repair 28.3 

7.  Craftsmen 23.5 

8.  Service  and  supply  handlers 20. 6 

9.  Training  and  unknown 34.6 

All  occupations 33.3 


33.7 

22.7 

61  9 

85.2 

85.4 

82.4 

72.0 

54.3 

69.0 

69.2 

48.1 

57.8 

71.4 

58.6 

68.0 

56.6 

47.5 

47.8 

56.6 

52.3 

47.3 

45.5 

33.9 

35.0 

17  9 

20.8 

29  5 

45.2 

28.0 

47.1 

55.3 

37.2 

51.4 

Major  occupation 


Army 


Navy 


Marine 
Corps 


Air 
Force 


Ist-term  enlisted  men '; 

0.  Infantry  and  gun  ciews 

1.  Electronic  repair. 

2.  Communication  intelligence 

3.  Medical  dental - 

4.  Other  technical   .       

5.  Administrative  and  clerical 

6.  Electrical  mechanical  repair 

7.  Craftsmen 

8.  Service  and  supply  handlers. 

9.  Training  and  unknown 

All  occupations..   ..   -.  33.5 


27.3 

35  4 

21.8 

62.3 

54.2 

88.3 

83.4 

85.9 

♦7.9 

75.1 

48.9 

67.0 

45.7 

71.5 

(») 

56.5 

62.3 

78.0 

54.0 

67.9 

37.7 

62.1 

41.5 

43.3 

28.0 

59.2 

52.2 

46.8 

23.2 

51.0 

34.1 

35.5 

20.3 

24.1 

19.3 

28.5 

34.6 

45.4 

31.2 

47.0 

58,5 


35.0 


49.4 


•  Figures  represent  men  in  mental  groups  I  and  II  as  a  percentage  of  men  m  mental  groups  I  to 
V  excluding  men  whose  mental  group  is  unknown.  The  percentage  of  unknown  mental  group  men 
were   Army  11.9,  Navy  3.7,  Marine  Corps  1.5,  and  Air  Force  0.5  percent. 


2  Ist-term  enlisted  men  defined  as  men  with  less  than  4  years  of  service. 
>  Insufficient  number  of  men  to  compute  a  meaningful  percentage.  The  Marine  Corps  repotted 
fewer  than  30  men  in  this  occupation. 


TABLE  I  3.10 -OCCUPATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  ENLISTED  FORCES.  BY  SERVICE 
(Percentage  o(  enlisted  men  as  of  Mar  31,  1969] ' 


Maior  DOD  occupation 


DOO 


Anny 


N«vy 


Marine 
Corps 


Air 
Force 


0.  Infantry,  gun  crews 17.2  25.7  10.8  39.2  1.2 

1.  Electronic  repair.       10.1  7.0  12.6  6.0  14.4 

2.  Communication.'intelligence 8.2  8.2  lO.O  7.3  6.7 

3.  Medical.dental 3.8  4.3  5.3 30 

4.  Other  technical..         2.2  2.2  2.1  1.4  2.7 

5.  Administrative-clerical 18.1  19.5  12.3  13.3  22.8 

6.  Electrical/mechanical 22.4  16.3  30.0  17.1  27.3 

7.  Craftsmen 5.8  4.0  8.7  3.5  7.0 


Maior  DOD  occupation 


8.  Service  supply  handlers 

All  occupations 

Number  (in  thousands)  ' 

Unskilled  (0  plus  7  plus  8) 35.2 

Semiskilled  (3  plus  5  plus  6) 44.3 

Skilled  (1  plus  2  plus  4) 20.5 


DOD 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 
Corps 

Air 
Force 

12.2 

12.7 

8.3 

12.2 

15.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

...    2,691.2 

1,093.5 

620.8 

268.1 

708.8 

42.4 

31.4 

54.9 

23.1 

40.1 

44.0 

30.5 

53.1 

17.4 

24.7 

14.7 

23.7 

<  Figures  represent  the  percentage  of  all  enlisted  men  assigned  to  a  job  In  the  major  DOD  occu- 
pational group. 


'  Total  number  of  enlisted  men  in  each  service  exclude  men  in  entry-level  training  who  have  not 
yet  been  assigned  to  an  occupational  specialty  and  men  whose  occupational  specialties  were 
unknown.  The  percentages  in  a  'training  and  unknown"  status  were.  Army,  19.1;  Navy,  6.3; 
Marine  Corps,  6.7,  and  Air  Force,  1.7. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Assume  for  the  moment  that  the  under- 
lymg  skUl  requirements  for  jobs  In  each 
major  occupational  group  are  the  same  In  all 
four  services.  If  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  had 
employed  the  same  percentages  of  high  qual- 
ity recruits  as  the  Army,  the  p>ercentages  of 
Airmen  and  Navy  enlisted  men  in  mental 
groups  I-II  would  have  been  34.9  and  34.5 
per  cent  respectively;  the  actual  p>ercentages 
shown  In  Table  1.3.9  were  51,4  and  55.3  per- 
cent. This  result  suggests  that  these  Services 
could  reduce  the  quality  of  enlisted  men  with 
no  loss  in  effectiveness  where  effectiveness  Is 
Judged  by  the  Army's  staffing  of  comparable 
positions. 

Prom  the  evidence  assembled  In  this  study, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  employ  more  talent  than  the  civilian 
economy  when  talent  Is  measured  either  by 
educational  attainment  or  mental  test 
scores. '■■'  The  "necessity"  argument  contends 
that  this  talent  Is  needed  to  effectively  staff 
the  more  technical  occupations  found  In 
these  Services.  The  military  sector  contains 
many  repair  and  maintenance  type  Jobs  and 
relatively  few  repetitive,  assembly  line  types 
of  positions.  Both  military  and  civilian  sec- 
tors employ  significant  numbers  of  men  for 
identical  tasks  in  transportation,  food  serv- 
icer, clerical  positions,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  It 
1-  generally  believed  that  between  70  to  80 
percent  of  all  enlisted  billets  have  close 
civilian  counterparts.  In  order  to  adjust  for 
the  difference  between  Air  Force 'Navy  and 
civilian  skill  mixes,  we  have  attempted  In 
this  study  to  pair  each  military  occupation 
with  a  detailed  civilian  occupation  involving 
similar  tasks.  The  educational  and  mental 
group  distributions  of  civilian  workers  in 
these  paired  occupations  (which  yield  com- 
parable skill  mixes  and  appear  In  the  top 
panels  of  Tables  1.3.4,  1.3.5,  1.3.7  and  1.3.8) 
reveal  less  talent  than  the  actual  distribu- 
tions of  enlisted  men. 

A  direct  comparison  of  the  educational  at- 
tainment (or  mental  group  distribution)  of 
milltarv-  and  comparable  civilian  labor  forces 
might  be  criticized  on  the  ground  that  some 
civilian  workers  are  not  fully  employed  In 
Jobs  described  by  their  occupational  classifi- 
cation. Thus,  some  workers  with  low  educa- 
tional attainment  who  are  nominally  classi- 
fied as  dental  technicians  may  be  performing 
tasks  of  a  Janitorial  or  clerical  nature.  These 
marginal  workers  who  are  paid  low  wages  can 
be  profitably  employed  by  the  civilian  sector. 
However,  these  workers  may  not  have  enough 
talent  to  achieve  the  adaptabUlty  demanded 
by  the  Armed  Forces.  They  may  be  capable 
of  performing  a  specific  task,  but  lack  the 
ability  to  be  transferred  to  another  duty 
assignment  In  the  event  of  mobilization.  Let 
us  assimie  that  the  lowest  20  per  cent  of  ci- 
vilian workers  (measured  either  by  education 
or  mental  group)  lack  the  requisite  adapt- 
ability for  military  service.  Given  this  aa- 
sumptlon  we  can  re-calculate  the  educa- 
tional and  mental  group  distributions  of  the 
upper  80  per  cent  of  the  civilian  labor 
forces  In  each  of  the  nine  major  DOD  occupa- 
tions." If  the  re-calculated  percentages  of 
high  school  graduates  and  civilian  workers 
in  mental  groups  I-II  are  weighted  by  the 
enlisted  strengths  in  the  nine  major  DOD 
occupations,  we  obtain  the  following  com- 
parisons : 


item 


Air 
Navy        Force 


Percentage  ol  high  school  graduates 
(a)  Civilian  labor  force 


(3)  oiviiian  lanor  torce  .  59  7         $93 

(b)Upper  80  percent  of  civilian  labor  force        74^1  85  1 

(c)  Ist-tetm  enlisted  men g?  g         971 


\^f  i^i-iciiii  eiiiibieu  men 

PerctPtagf  n  mental  groups  I  II. 
(a)  Civilian  labor  lorce 


33.4 
41.1 


38  2 

46.6 


(h)  Upper  80  percent  of  civilian  labor  torce 

(c)  All  enlisted  men 55.3         514 

(d)  1st  leim 'iJisted  men 58  5  49  4 

53;? 


vu;  i^i-  icim  -tuii^ieg  men 58.  5  49  4 

(")  Career  enlisted  men .      48.4 


These  comparisons  show  that  even  when 
It  Is  assiuned  that  the  lowest  20  per  cent  of 
workers  In  civilian  occupations  with  close 
military  counterparts  are  dropped  from  the 
civilian  labor  force,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
srtlU  employ  a  surplus  of  talent.  The  percent- 
ages of  high  quality  enlisted  men  in  mental 
groups  I-n  could  be  lowered  by  14.2  and  4.8 
percentage  p>olnts,  and  the  resulting  Navy 
and  Air  Force  enlisted  labor  forces  would 
still  have  the  same  mental  abilities  (Judged 
by  APQT  scores)  as  a  labor  force  consisting 
of  the  top  80  per  cent  of  civilians  in  like 
occupations.  A  similar  conclusion  holds 
when  talent  is  measured  by  the  percentage 
of  high  school  graduates  In  military  and  the 
upper  80  per  cent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  have  been  able  to  attract  and 
retain  military  enlisted  labor  forces  that 
possess  a  surplus  of  talent  because  of  the 
coercive  influence  of  a  draft.  The  same  mix 
of  tasks  that  are  demanded  of  Airmen  and 
Sailors  have  been  staffed  in  the  civilian 
economy  with  men  of  lower  educational 
attainment  and  measured  (APQT)  mental 
abilities.  We  have,  in  this  study,  directed 
attention  to  these  two  Services  because  they 
presumably  needed  the  most  talent.  The 
aforementioned  study  by  Bateman  1  confer 
super  note  4  above)  arrived  at  the  same 
"surplus  of  talent"  conclusion;  namely  Bate- 
man found  that  the  Army  uses  more  talented 
enlisted  men  than  civilians  in  similar  occu- 
pations. Finally,  the  experience  gained  from 
the  New  Standards  program  (Project  100,- 
000)  further  confirms  the  "surplus  of  talent" 
hypothesis. 

Under  this  program,  the  Armed  Services 
relaxed  mental  qualification  standards  in 
October  1966  and  permitted  individuals  In 
lower  mental  group  IV  to  enter  the  active 
duty  forces.  Some  training  programs  had  to 
be  modified  to  permit  recycling  of  Individuals 
and  to  place  less  reliance  on  verbal  skUls. 
Although  the  attrition  rates  of  the  mental 
New  Standards  men  were  higher  than  the 
control  groups,  the  differential  In  supervisor's 
ratings  of  successful  Job  performance  vsas 
negligibly  small.  In  the  light  of  these  find- 
ings, we  have  concluded  that  the  mental 
qualification  standards  which  prevailed  In 
the  pre- Vietnam  p>erlod,  were  too  stringent. 
The  Armed  Services  could  effectively  staff 
the  enlisted  billets  with  a  leaner  mix  of 
talent. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  E.  Waldman,  "Educational  Attainment  of 
Workers,  March  1968"  Monthly  Labor  Revieto 
(Feb.  1969)  pp.  14-22  &  19.  See  especially 
Table  A,  p.  A-5. 

■■'  E.  F.  Dennlson,  The  Sources  of  Economic 
Growth  in  the  United  States  and  the  Alter- 
natives Before  Us,  CED  (New  York:  Library 
of  Congress,  1962) 

"  Data  on  the  age  distribution  of  military 
personnel  were  obtained  from  "Estimated 
Age  Distribution  of  Male  Military  Personnel 
on  Active  Duty  "  DOD  Statistical  Tables,  Ta- 
ble p.  25.1.  The  percentage  of  male  military 
personnel  under  35  years  of  age  In  1965  was 
82.8  per  cent.  Data  for  the  age  distribution  of 
the  male  civilian  labor  force  appear  In  Wald- 
man, op.  cit.  Table  D,  p.  A-8. 

«  C.  Worth  Bateman,  "Qualitative  Require- 
ments Study  "  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense/Manpower  (mimeograph: 
March  1965).  The  methodology  followed  In 
this  study  closely  follows  that  developed  by 
Bateman. 

^  A  weakness  of  the  procedure  described 
by  equation  (1)  Is  that  Pj*  could  either  ex- 
ceed 100  per  cent  or  fall  below  zero.  If,  for 
example.  In  the  case  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates, (Ti'-rj)  could  have  been  10  pwr  cent 
for  the  parent  group.  However,  for  one  small 
occupation  Included  In  this  group  Pj  in  1960 
might  have  been  91  per  cent.  A  more  sophis- 
ticated procedure  that  can  be  suggested  Is  to 
assume  that  the  frequency  distribution  by 


years  of  education  has  a  constant  variance; 
improvements  in  the  overall  level  of  educa- 
tion only  affect  the  location  of  the  distribu- 
tion, viz  the  median  years  of  schooling.  This 
alternative  method  requires  the  estimation 
of  the  variance  (and  standard  deviation)  and 
is  considerably  more  complex. 

« For  the  Navy  data  of  Tables  1.3.4  and 
1.3.7.  the  weights  reflected  the  number  of 
strikers  and  petty  officers  assigned  to  the 
occupation.  In  the  case  of  civilian  occupa- 
tions which  are  limited  to  apprentices,  the 
weights  represent  only  the  strengths  of 
strikers. 

■  The  present  and  previous  draft  laws  have 
all  stipulated  that  individuals  In  mental 
group  V  (AFQT  scores  of  0  to  9)  are  legally 
exempted  from  military  service.  The  recruit- 
ment and  assignment  policies  vary  across 
Services.  The  Army,  for  example,  honors  re- 
cruitment promises  in  determining  occu- 
pational assignments.  The  Air  Force  promises 
the  recruit  an  occupational  "area,"  and  spe- 
ciflc  assignment  to  a  particular  Job  Is  later 
determined  by  availability  of  an  opening, 
aptitude  test  scores,  etc.  All  Services  also 
employ  prior  educational  attainment  and 
aptitude  test  scores  in  their  assignment 
policies. 

-  The  value  of  AFQT  and  aptitude  test 
scores  as  predictors  of  successful  completion 
of  training  courses  or  later  job  performance 
is  examined  by  J.  Sulhvan,  "Qualitative  Re- 
quirements for  B^nllsted  Men." 

"  B.  D.  Karpinos,  "The  Mental  Qualifica- 
tions of  American  Youths  for  Military  Serv- 
ice and  Its  Relationship  to  Educational  At- 
tainment" Medical  Statistical  Agency,  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the 
Army  (1966).  The  sample  Included  indi- 
viduals who  were  given  pre-inductlon  ex- 
aminations so  that  the  educational  attain- 
ment pertains  to  the  time  of  examination. 
Since  many  youths  with  say  12  years  of  edu- 
cation will  go  on  to  complete  college,  the 
mean  AFQT  score  of  high  school  graduates 
contains  an  upward  bias.  This  bias  operates 
to  shift  the  estimated  civilian  mental  group 
distribution  upward  toward  the  higher  men- 
tal groups  I  and  II. 

'"The  Census  groups  "5-7"  and  "8"  had  to 
be  converted  to  the  Karpinos  breaks  "5-6" 
and  "7-8".  The  current  population  report  for 
March  1968  provided  estimates  of  the  18-21 
male  labor  force  by  single  years  of  educa- 
tional attainment.  These  data  revealed  that 
39.6  per  cent  of  those  completing  5-7  years 
of  education  had  completed  7  years.  Likewise, 
54.3  per  cent  of  the  9-11  yetu's  group  com- 
pleted 11  years  of  education,  and  14.8  per 
cent  of  the  13-15  years  group  cc»npleted  16 
years  of  education.  These  three  percentages 
enabled  us  to  transform  the  Census  educa- 
tional intervals  into  the  Karpinos  defini- 
tions. 

"  Let  F,  C.  and  T.  denote  the  percentages  of 
mental  group  I-II  men  In  the  first- term 
career,  and  total  enlisted  forces.  If  k  denotes 
the  ratio  of  first-term  to  total  enlisted  men, 
we  have, 

r=(.F-^ii-t)C 


c= 


1  -  fc 


In  this  manner,  one  can  compute  the  career 
percentages  from  Table  1.3.9.  In  the  case  of 
the  Navy,  k  =  .687. 

"The  aggregation  to  major  occupation 
groups  conceals  the  variations  within  each 
group.  Some  specialties  in  the  "Electronic 
repair"  and  "Other  Technical"  groups  could 
be  effectively  staffed  with  mental  group  IV 
men,  while  some  highly  skilled  Individuals 
would  be  demanded  for  the  data  processors  in 
the  "Administrative /clerical"  group. 

"  In  all  fairness.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  mental  group  distribution  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  was  derived  from  the 
educational  distribution  via  the  transforma- 
tion given  by  Table  1.3.6.  The  two  measures 
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of  civilian  talent  are.  therefore,  not  Inde- 
pendent. However,  for  the  actual  enlisted 
forces,  data  on  educational  attainment  and 
mental  group  were  taken  from  the  master 
tape  records  of  the  active  duty  forces  as  of 
31  March  1969. 

'*  The  adjustment  was  made  In  the  follow- 
ing fashion.  The  cumulative  percentage  of 
civilian  workers  who  were  high  school  gradu- 
ates was  estimated  to  be  37.3  per  cent  for 
Navy  code  0,  "Infantry,  Gun  Crews."  If  the 
lowest  20  per  cent  were  assumed  to  be  un- 
qualified for  military  service,  the  percentage 
of  the  remaining  top  80  per  cent  who  would 
have  been  high  school  graduates  Is  given  by. 


P.'- 


l.^P,'=4«6  percent 


If  P)'  exceeded  100  per  cent  (as  It  will  in  the 
Air  Fores  occupations  when  P*  exceeds  80 
per  cent ) ,  It  was  arbitrarily  set  at  99  per 
cent.  Finally,  we  made  no  change  in  the  ci- 
vilian distributions  for  occupation  8.  "Serv- 
ice supply  handlers"  where  the  military 
presently  employs  less  talent  than  the  civil- 
ian economy  A  similar  adjtistment  was  made 
for  the  mental  group  distributions  of  Tables 
1.3.7  and  1.3  8. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
study  states : 

The  Individual  Air  Force  occupational  spe- 
cialties which  comprise  each  major  DOD  oc- 
cupation appear  to  require  more  talent  when 
compared  with  the  Navy.  For  all  Air  Force 
enlisted  occupations,  the  data  of  Table  1.3.6 
indicate  that  69.8  per  cent  of  Airmen  would 
have  had  12  or  more  j-ears  of  education  If  all 
Air  Force  Jobs  were  staffed  like  their  civilian 
counterparts.  The  Air  Force  has,  however, 
been  able  to  attract  highly  qualified  recruits 
so  that  In  1969,  97.1  per  cent  had  high  school 
degrees.  TTiere  is  some  agreement  across  Serv- 
ices: the  major  DOD  occupations  which  had 
high  estimated  civilian  staffing  percentages 
of  high  school  graduates  in  the  Air  Force 
have  similarly  high  percentages  In  the  Navy. 

One  fact  Is.  however,  apparent  from  both 
Tables  1.3.4  and  1.3.5.  Although  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  do  assign  men  with  more  education 
to  the  more  highly  technical  Jobs,  the  dis- 
persion across  major  occupation  groups  la 
considerably  less  than  In  the  civilian  male 
labor  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  obvious 
that  we  find  additional  data  on  the  sub- 
ject in  "Study  5"  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion by  Alvin  Coolc  and  John  White  spe- 
cifically studied  the  quality  of  airman 
recruits. 

They  found  the  influence  of  the  draft 
on  quality  of  enlistments  could  be  both 
negative  and  positive,  depending  on  the 
situation. 

The  Berlin  crisis,  for  instance,  had  a 
positive  effect  on  the  quality  of  airmen 
"because  this  rapid  buildup  tended  to 
temporarily  inflate  the  eligible  pool  of 
potential  recruits." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  defer- 
ment and  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  de- 
pleted the  pool.  Consequently,  lower 
quality  men  were  accepted  into  the  Air 
Force  to  meet  manpower  requirements. 

The  most  significant  ftading  of  the 
study,  however,  was  that  the  strongest 
variable  for  quality  changes  in  the  Air 
Force  is  the  earnings  ratio. 

In  other  words,  the  pay  increases  voted 
by  Congress  will  have  a  more  significant 
effect  on  the  quality  of  Air  Force  person- 
nel than  pressure  from  the  draft. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the 
pay  Increases  voted  by  Congress  will  have 
a  more  significant  effect  on  the  quality 


of  Air  Force  personnel   than  pressure 
from  the  draft. 
They  further  stated : 

The  Air  Force  has  always  had  an  excess 
supply  of  volunteers  to  draw  from,  and  has 
had  little  difficulty  recruiting  the  airmen 
it  needs  in  any  i>erlod.  It  has  not  par- 
ticipated In  the  draft  In  the  last  two  decades, 
and  its  recruiting  problems  and  hence,  Its 
techniques  differ  from  the  other  services. 
The  draft  and  the  pressure  on  youths  result- 
ing from  the  specific  form  of  the  draft, 
however,  has  affected  Air  Force  recruiting 
techniques,  although  It  has  still  been  rela- 
tively easy  to  obtain  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  recruits  desired. 

The  Air  Force  "creams"  the  volunteer 
population.  However,  the  creaming  is  not  a 
rigorous  process.  Recruiters  prefer  better 
applicants  to  poorer  ones  but,  in  terms  of 
the  stochastic  arrival  of  volunteers,  will  un- 
doubtedly accept  some  less  qualified  men 
because  of  the  uncertain  arrival  of  more 
qualified  ones.  There  is  a  constant  queue  of 
individuals  awaiting  acceptance  into  the  Air 
Force,  and  those  within  the  queue  have  all 
been  ranked  in  some  order  of  preference.  In 
filling  its  requirements  in  each  pverlod.  then, 
the  Air  Force  first  accepts  the  more  qualified 
individuals,  and  subsequently  the  less  quali- 
fied ones.  However,  the  quality  distribution 
will  vary  over  time,  both  because  of  the 
quality  of  volunteers  available  as  well  as  the 
levels  of  manpower  required  In  any  given 
period. 

In  obtaining  its  recruits  in  any  one  year, 
the  Air  Force  uses  a  quota  system.  The 
quotas  vary  from  month  to  month  to  better 
adjust  to  the  available  supply,  which  is 
highly  correlated  with  school  graduation,  and 
they  also  vary  geographically  to  take  account 
of  regional  variations  in  population.  Al- 
though the  quotas  are  generally  specified  in 
terms  of  the  total  number  of  recruits  desired, 
a  certain  number  of  men  with  specific  capa- 
bilities are  sought.  But  If  these  capabilities 
cannot  be  found  explicitly,  the  next  best  men 
are  accepted  Near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
all  positions,  heretofore  unfilled,  are  filled 
with  whatever  volunteers  are  available  and 
there  are  always  more  than  enough. 

The  earnings  ratio  need  not  equal  one  for 
an  individual  to  be  Indifferent  between  civil- 
ian and  military  life.  If  he  has  an  aversion 
to  the  military  service,  for  instance,  then 
the  earnings  ratio  for  the  mllltary/clvUlan 
occupations  must  be  more  than  one  for  him 
to  voluntarily  enter  the  service  because  mili- 
tary pay  must  be  Increased  to  offset  nonfjecu- 
nlary  disadvantages.  Although  nonpecunlary 
factors  are  important  to  the  individual  In  the 
civilian  versus  military  choice  context  be- 
cause of  the  marked  differences  In  occupa- 
tional setting,  they  are  only  important  to 
the  analysis  if  their  relative  value  changes 
markedly  over  time.  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  obvious 
we  have  in  these  instances  good  soimd 
data  and  significant  evidence  to  back  up 
the  fact  that  the  quality  problem  that 
was  raised  is  not  to  give  us  too  much  con- 
cern when  we  look  at  the  over-all  mili- 
tary versus  clvilism  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  Study  5  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion relating  to  airman  recruits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTTDT  5.  —  ESTIMATINC  THE  QUALITT  OF 

AiKMAN  Rccxurrs 
(By  Alvm  A.  Cook,  Jr.,  and  John  P.  White) 
The  Air  Force  ha«  alvirayg  had  an  exceu 
supply  of  volunieerg  to  draw  from,  and  haa 


had  little  difficulty  recruiting  the  airmen  It 
needs  in  any  period.'  It  has  not  participated 
In  the  draft  In  the  last  two  decades,  and  Its 
recruiting  problems  and  hence.  Its  tech- 
niques differ  from  the  other  services.  The 
draft  and  the  pressure  on  youths  resulting 
from  the  specific  form  of  the  draft,  however, 
has  affected  Air  Force  recruiting  techniques, 
although  it  has  still  been  relatively  easy  to 
obtain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  recruits, 
desired.  With  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  may  switch  to  an  all-volunteer  force, 
the  relevant  question  is  this :  If  there  were 
no  draft,  would  the  Air  Force  be  able  to 
meet  its  manpower  requirements  with  re- 
cruits of  adequate  quality?  =  To  answer  this 
question,  it  Is  necessary  to  analyze  the  de- 
terminants of  the  quality  of  Air  Force  volun- 
teers. 

The  Air  Force  "creams" '  the  volunteer 
population.  However,  the  creaming  Is  not  a 
rigorous  process.  Recruiters  prefer  better  ap- 
plicants to  poorer  ones  but,  In  terms  of  the 
stochastic  arrival  of  volunteers,  will  un- 
doubtedly accept  some  less  qualified  men 
because  of  the  uncertain  arrival  of  more 
qualified  onee.  There  Is  a  constant  queue  of 
Individuals  awaiting  acceptance  into  the  Air 
Force,  and  those  within  the  queue  have  all 
t>een  ranked  In  some  order  of  preference.  In 
filling  its  requirements  in  each  period,  then, 
the  Air  Force  first  accepts  the  more  qualified 
Individuals,  and  subsequently  the  less  quali- 
fied ones.  However,  the  quality  distribution 
will  vary  over  time,  both  because  of  the  qual- 
ity of  volunteers  available  as  well  as  the 
levels  of  manpower  required  in  any  given 
period. 

To  determine  the  variation  In  recruit  force 
quality,  we  use  the  economic  model  to  derive 
quality  supply  curves,  which  -ran  be  used  to 
predict  quality  changes  in  recruits  and.  by 
extension,  in  volunteers,  as  a  function  of 
the  draft  and  economic  considerations.  We 
have  not  considered  any  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent recruiting  procedures,  the  existing  test 
procedures,  or  the  methods  of  setting  and 
meeting  the  manpower  requirements  In  any 
given  period.  We  constructed  our  model  sole- 
ly within  the  confines  of  Air  Force  established 
institutional  arrangements.  Within  this 
framework  we  can  consider  plausible  changes 
in  the  draft  and  the  economic  environment 
and  explain  the  changes  In  recruit  quality 
by  means  of  the  estimated  supply  curve. 

"The  Demand  for  Recruits"  discusses  the 
demand  for  recruit  and  the  selection  process 
for  choosing  volunteers  as  enlistees.  "The 
Supply  of  Volunteers,"  describes  the  volun- 
teer supply  In  terms  of  occupational  choice 
as  well  as  the  variables  that  affect  recruit 
supply  and  quality.  "The  Model"  contains 
the  specification  of  the  model.  Then  "The 
Data"  defines  the  variables  used  in  the  anal- 
ysis and  "The  Results"  contains  the  estima- 
tion of  the  supply  of  quality  parameters. 
Finally,  "Conclusions"  summarizes  the  re- 
sults of  the  model  and  its  estimation.  By 
couching  the  results  in  the  framework  of  a 
hypothetical  but  plausible  scenario,  we  show 
how  the  model  can  be  used  to  determine  a 
specified  quality  level  and  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  achieving  such  a  level. 

DEMAND   TOR    RECRUITS 

We  assume  that  the  Air  Force  always  ob- 
tains the  number  of  recruits  it  demands.  In 
satisfying  this  quantity,  the  Air  Force  allows 
the  quality  of  Its  recruit  force  to  vary  from 
period  to  period  This  is  an  essential  factor 
In  the  analysis,  and  a  fundamental  assump- 
tion of  the  model.  If  we  treat  volunteers, 
for  the  moment,  as  homogeneous  with  re- 
spect to  quality,  the  required  niunber  of 
volunteers  actually  accepted,  le.,  the  number 
of  recruits,  is  defined  by  the  number  of  man- 
power vacancies*  for  enlisted  men  In  the 
XIr  Force;  the«e  vacancies.  In  turn,  are  de- 
termined  by   Air   Force   manpower  requlre- 
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ments,  which  are  assumed  to  be  constant, 
for  enlisted  men  and  by  enlisted  personnel 
losses  during  the  period.  The  actual  number 
lost  is  a  function  of  quits  at  the  end  of  obit- 
gated  tours,  transitions  from  enlisted  to  offi- 
cer status,  retirements,  deaths,  and  termina- 
tions at  the  Initiative  of  the  .Air  Force  for 
whatever  reasons.  Thus  the  manpower  va- 
cancies for  any  period  equal  the  number  of 
losses  from  the  prior  period.  (The  number 
of  recruits  needed  Is  also  adjusted  for  the 
normal  attrition  In  any  recruit  class.)  Since 
this  is  a  static  model  applicable  to  any  pe- 
riod, the  force  size,  the  manpower  losses,  and 
the  vacancies  are  all  assiuned  to  be  stable. 

The  size  of  the  recruit  force  equals  the 
demand  for  recruits,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
given.  Calculations  of  historical  changes  In 
the  number  of  recruits  will  not  yield  infor- 
mation about  the  supply  of  young  men  avail- 
able to  the  Air  Force.  Thus,  estimation  of 
traditional  supply  curves  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. This  would  not  be  the  case,  if  data  on 
all  those  who  volunteer  were  available,  bu* 
they  are  not. 

In  obtaining  its  recruits  in  any  one  year, 
the  Air  Force  uses  a  quota  system.  The  quotas 
vary  from  month  to  month  to  better  adjust 
to  the  available  supply,  which  is  highly  cor- 
related with  school  graduation,  and  they  also 
vary  geographically  to  take  account  of  re- 
gional variations  in  population.  Although  the 
quotas  are  generally  specified  in  terms  of  the 
total  number  of  recruits  desired,  a  certain 
number  of  men  with  specific  capabilities  are 
oought.  But  if  these  capabilities  cannot  be 
found  explicitly,  the  next  best  men  slTC  ac- 
cepted. Near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  all 
positions,  heretofore  unfilled,  are  filled  with 
whatever  volunteers  are  available;  and  there 
are  always  more  than  enough. 

The  foregoing  reflects  the  Air  Force  em- 
phasis, in  its  recruiting,  on  meeting  numeri- 
cal personnel  quotas  under  a  constraint  of 
fixed  wages  and  prerequisites.  S:'me  of  the 
prerequl3:tes  oflered  to  a  prospective  recruit, 
such  as  choice  of  occupational  specially  and 
training,  may  vary,  but  the  model  Is  not 
materially  affected  as  long  as  the  "better" 
recruits  get  the  "better"  offers  and  the  offer- 
ings are  relatively  constant  over  time. 

In  more  general  terms,  the  labor  market 
I  i.e..  the  recruit  market ) .  like  most  economic 
markets,  has  both  extensive  and  intensive 
margins."'  Emphasis  on  the  extensive  margin 
:mplie.s  that  the  buyer  views  the  inputs  as 
basically  homogeneous  in  quality.  The  Air 
Force  behaves  this  way  in  its  recruitment 
.activity.  It  attempts  to  attract  the  largest 
number  of  possible  volunteers,  limited  only 
by  some  minimum  standards  of  acceptance 
which  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  but 
are  explicit  for  any  given  period.  The  stand- 
ards are  established  by  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  i^late  to  moral  standards  (num- 
ber and  seriousness  of  criminal  convictions) , 
medical  standards  (physical  and  psychiatric 
fitness),  and  mental  standards  (ability  to 
!earii  and  be  trained  i .  Each  recruit  must 
satisfy  minimum  criteria  in  each  category. 

Search  at  the  extensive  margin,  however, 
only  determines  the  volunteers  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  enlistment.  Who  will  actually  be  ad- 
mitted must  also  be  determined.  In  solving 
this  task,  the  Air  Force  behaves  as  any  ra- 
tional maximlzer;  It  prefers  more  to  less,  bet- 
ter to  worse."  Having  attracted  a  given  num- 
ber of  volunteers,  it  no  longer  views  them  all 
as  homogeneous,  but  rather  creams  the  group 
to  select  those  who  are  beet  qualified. 

Quality  refers  to  the  mental  capability  of 
recruits  and  volunteers.  Olven  that  the 
percentage  of  rejections  for  physical  and 
moral  reasons  Is  constant  and  that  volun- 
teers are  not  tanked  physically  or  morally, 
the  key  variant  then  becomes  mental  quality. 
The  military  services  assume  that  the  mental 
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quality  of  a  recruit  can  be  adequately  mea- 
sured by  their  classification  scheme  and  this 
is  the  device  used  for  creaming.  Each  volun- 
teer Is  put  Into  one  of  five  possible  categories 
by  the  Air  Force  depending  on  his  education, 
his  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQTi 
score,  and  his  Airman  Qualification  Examina- 
tion (AQE)  score.  Once  he  has  been  cate- 
gorized, a  good  surrogate  for  the  "Ideal"  mea- 
sure of  quality  Is  the  median  score  assigned 
to  the  particular  category.  This  assignment 
process  Is  described  in  more  detail  later.  Age 
and  educational  attainment  are  somewhat 
Important,  but  90  per  cent  of  all  enlistees 
are  20  or  younger  and  "a  high  positive 
correlation  exists  between  mental  aptitude 
group  and  educational  attainment.""  Most 
important,  however,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  accept  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  as  the  basic  index 
of  quality. 

THE  StJPPLY  or  VOLT-NTEERS 

An  understanding  of  possible  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  recruit  fores  requires 
and  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  vol- 
unteers. The  supply  curve  can  be  conceptu- 
alized in  the  traditional  economic  context: 
How  many  units  of  the  Item  (labor)  will  be 
offered  for  a  fixed  price  reward?  In  the  per- 
fectly competitive  situation,  the  construction 
of  such  a  curve  depleting  the  different 
quantities  offered  for  different  (hypotheti- 
cal) prices  requires  that  the  laborers  have 
absolutely  no  direct  Influence  over  any  par- 
ticular price.  This  Is  the  case  for  labor  sup- 
plied to  the  Air  Force.  Each  prospective  vol- 
unteer Is  a  price  taker.  Moreover,  the  volun- 
teers are  engaged  In  selecting  an  occupation, 
a  long-run  decision. 

OCCUP.\TIONAL    CHOILE 

Occaptlonal  choice  can  be  viewed  In  the 
tr.iditional  Marshallian  framework — "The 
attractiveness  of  a  trade  depends  not  on  us 
money-earnings,  but  Its  net  advantages."  ' 
Initially,  the  Individual  surveys  the  occu- 
pations open  to  him  and  weighs  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each,  such  as 
earnings,  long-term  expected  income,  work- 
ing conditions,  prerequisites,  and  location 
Naturally,  he  selects  the  one  with  the  highest 
net  advantage,  given  his  preference  schedule. 

For  simplicity,  consider  the  decision  fac- 
ing an  individual  who  Is  already  employed. 
Assume  he  makes  an  Implicit  valuation  sum- 
marizing all  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  his  current  occupation  and  a 
similar  valuation  for  the  alternative  occu- 
pation, given  his  knowledge  of  the  occupa- 
tions. As  long  as  his  subjective  dollar  valu- 
ation of  his  current  occui>ation,  call  this  his 
implicit  reservation  price.  Is  greater  than 
the  subjective  dollar  valuation  of  the  alter- 
native occupation,  call  this  his  Implicit 
transfer  price,  he  remains  In  his  current  oc- 
cupation. The  decision  is  made  In  terms  of 
the  ratio  of  the  reservation  price  to  the 
transler  price.  As  long  as  the  value  of  the 
ratio  Is  greater  than  one,  he  does  not  change 
occupations;  at  one  he  is  Indifferent,  and 
below  one,  he  transfers. 

Of  course,  these  subjective  valuations  are 
not  observable;  however,  the  earnings  In  the 
two  occupations  are.  The  behavior  of  in- 
dividuals in  moving  from  one  occupation  to 
another  as  the  actual  earnings  ratio  changes 
demonstrates  the  effect  of  their  decisions, 
which  are  based  on  the  reservation-price  to 
transfer-price  ratio.  The  supply  curve  for  sn 
occupation  can  then  be  constructed  In  terms 
of  the  obseri-able  ratios.  In  a  sense,  the  proc- 
ess Is  one  of  revealed  preference. 

BARKINGS 

The  earnings  ratio  need  not  equal  one  for 
an  Individual  to  be  Indifferent  between  civil- 
ian and  military  life.  If  he  has  an  aversion 
to  the  military  ser%-lce.  for  Instance,  then  the 
earnings  ratio  for  the  military  civilian  occu- 
pations must  be  more  than  one  for  him  to 


voluntarily  enter  the  service  because  military 
pay  must  be  Increased  to  offset  nonpecunlary 
disadvantages.  Although  nonpecunlary  fac- 
tors are  Important  to  the  Individual  in  the 
civilian  versus  military  choice  context  be- 
cause of  the  marked  differences  In  occupa- 
tional setting,  they  are  only  Important  to  the 
analysis  If  their  relative  value  changes  mark- 
edly over  time.  This  does  not  appear  to  lae 
the  case. 

DRAPT     PRESSCUE 

The  effect,  or  pressure,  of  the  draft  on 
young  men  Is  the  direct  result  of  the  process 
that  brings  about  the  Induction  of  individ- 
uals Into  the  Armed  Force.  Since  every  male 
Is  obligated  to  register  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  on  his  eighteenth  birthday, 
no  male  avoids  contact,  however  little,  with 
the  draft  system.  When  individuals  register, 
those  who  have  good  cause  are  placed  In  a 
classification  status  termed  "exempt,"  that 
Is,  Ineligible  for  induction  while  so  classified. 
Recipients  of  such  exemptions  have  tradi- 
tionally been  those  who  are  mentally  Insane, 
divinity  students,  sole  surviving  sons,  farm- 
ers, or  students  still  in  high  school.  All  oth- 
ers are  classified  as  I-A,  "eligible  but  not  yet 
examined." 

An  Individual  Is  not  inducted  directly  from 
the  I-A  category  without  a  prelnductlon 
physical  examination,  prior  but  close  to  his 
potential  Induction  date.  When  a  young  man 
receives  his  notice  to  report  to  an  Armed 
Forces  Examination  and  Entrance  Station 
lAFEES)  for  his  "pre-lnductlon  physical." 
he  knows  that  he  is  being  considered  for 
induction  into  the  Armed  Services.  The  pre- 
lnductlon physical  examination  eliminates 
some  men  from  consideration  for  mental. 
moral,  and  physical  reasor^s  Those  who  pass 
this  examination  are  classified  as  "I-A.  ex- 
amined and  qualified."  and  can  expect  to  be 
inducted  very  soon,  depending  on  the  partic- 
ular urgency  and  demands  of  the  moment. 
Thus,  the  very  existence  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  the  Induction  prtxress 
is  bound  to  affect  the  enlistment  decisions 
of  young  men  choosing  between  military  and 
civilian  life.  This  effect  can  be  disagtrregated 
Into  two  rather  broad  components. 

First,  there  Is  the  draft  pressure  upon 
those  who  have  passed  their  prelnductlon 
physical  examination  and  face  imminent  in- 
duction into  the  Army.  The  pressure  on  these 
persons  who  are  unable  to  acquire  defer- 
ments precipitates  an  enlistment  decision. 
Those  wishing  to  avoid  Induction  into  the 
Army  may  seek  the  relative  security  of  the 
Air  Force.  Individuals  who  feel  this  draft 
pressure  the  most,  however,  are  those  who 
are  less  qualified  and  have  fewer  alterna- 
tives open  to  them  Because  of  the  creaming 
process,  these  men  probably  do  not  t>ecome 
-Mr  Force  ifcruits.  As  a  result  the  quality 
of  recruits  should  be  unaffected. 

In  general,  and  In  a  broad  context,  the 
number  of  volunteers  and  qnality  of  recruits 
will  be  positively  related  to  draft  pressure. 
The  total  volunteers  to  the  Air  Force  and  the 
other  services  should  be  positively  related 
to  draft  prossunv  But  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  "true"  volunteers  il.e. 
those  who  would  have  enlisted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  draft  i  and  "draft-tndticed"  vol- 
uiateers  li.e.  those  motivated  to  enlist  to 
acquire  the  benefits  of  particular  training 
and  or  assignments  not  obtainable  by  draft- 
oesi  The  draft-Induced  volunteers  clearly 
react  In  the  expected  manner  to  draft 
pressure 

S'xo-.d.  there  is  the  draft  prt-ssure  upon 
those  who  are  classified  as  eligible,  but  who 
have  not  been  notified  to  report  for  their 
pre-lnductlon  physical  examination.  Pressure 
on  this  group  Increases  as  the  eligible  pool 
of  young  men  shrinks  and  as  more  and  more 
individuals  are  called  for  their  "prelnductlon 
ph.vsicals  "  The  increased  pressure  forces 
these  you'ig  men  to  seek  deferments  to  re- 
move themselves  from  the  eligible  pool.  If 
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possible.  As  these  Individuals  seek  options  to 
Army  Induction,  they  tend  to  Increase  the 
number  of  volunteers  to  the  Air  Force.  This 
should  tend  to  Increase  the  quality  of 
recruits. 

C  N  E  MPLO  Y  MKNT 

Changes  In  the  unemplojTnent  rate  should 
cause  changes  In  the  number  of  volunteers 
to  the  Air  Force  In  each  mental  category.  If 
the  unmployment  rate  Is  higher  for  less  qual- 
ified levels,  relatively  small  changes  In  the 
unemployment  rate  will  yield  only  modest 
changes  In  the  number  of  volunteers  on  the 
relevant  portion  of  the  quality  scale.  In  addi- 
tion, changes  In  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces 
"In  toto"  change  the  relevant  population 
pool.  Unemployment  varies  Inversely  to  these 
changes.  Unemployment  therefore.  Is  endog- 
enous to  the  system  of  which  the  number 
and  quality  of  volunteers  Is  a  part. 

In  summary,  assuming  a  constant  force 
size,  the  supply  of  volunteers  to  the  Air  Force 
is  basically  a  function  of  the  military  to  ci- 
vilian earnings  ratio,  draft  pressure,  the  size 
of  the  relevant  population  pool  of  eligible 
youths  and  the  unemployment  rate. 

THE   MODEL 

This  section  describes  the  model  used  to 
determine  the  quality  of  Air  Force  volunteers. 
As  previously  mentioned,  each  volunteer  re- 
ceives a  quality  ranking  based  on  his  AFQT 
score  and  his  AQE  score,  and  is  then  placed  in 
a  specific  category  defined  In  terms  of  AFQT 
scores  as  given  In  Table  n.6.1.* 

TABLE  11.5.1.--AFQT  GROUPINGS 


MtdpoKit 

Raw  Peicenlile         (perceTlile 

Category  score  scorn  score) 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


We  can  now  consider  the  AFQT  percentile 
scores  as  a  quality  scale  and  assume  that 
volunteers  are  distributed  across  the  per- 
centile scores  between  0  and  100,  as  shown 
in  Figure  II. 5.1.  where  v  denotes  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  and  q  the  values  of  the 
quality  scale. 

Let  f(q)  represent  the  distribution  of 
volunteers  with  respect  to  quality:  let 
h(E,D,U.P)  represent  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  volunteers  and  net 
advantages,  draft  pressure,  unemployment, 
and  the  size  of  the  population  pool  at  the 
various  quality  levels,  where  h(E.D.U.P) 
shifts  the  distribution  f(q)  such  that  at 
each  quaUty  level  ah/jE,  jh/jU,  jh/jD,  jh/ 
aP  >  0.  The  volunteers  at  any  specific  quality 
level  are  then  given  by 

v-h(E.D.U.Plf(q)  (5.1) 

The  total  volunteers  V,  then,  for  specified 
levels  of  net  advantages.  Is  the  area  under 
the  curve  f(q)  in  Figure  n.5.1  [not  printed 
in  the  Record.) 
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However,  the  Air  Force  has  a  minimum 
standard  of  mental  quaUty  which  Is  an 
AFQT  score  of  24.  so  that  the  total  number 
of  acceptable  volunteers.  Va,  is  the  area 
under  the  curve  fiqi  to  the  right  of  24  In 
Figure  n.5.1. 


r,= 
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(5.3! 


Now  a  minimum  quality  level  of  airmen 
recruits  can  be  Identified.  Let  q„  denote 
this  minimum  quality  level  (q„  >  24),  then 
the  number  of  airmen  recruits,  R.  Is  given  by 
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Which  Is  the  area  to  the  right  of  q„  under 
the  curve  in  Figure  II. 5.1. 

If  we  assume  that  the  parameters  of  f  (q) 
are  given,  the  lower  quaUty  bound.  q„.  In 
equation  (5.4)  becomes  a  function  of  the 
manpower  accessions  requirement  (R).  net 
advantages  (E),  draft  pressure  (D).  unem- 
ployment (U).  and  the  eligible  population 
(P).  But  for  a  given  accessions  requirement, 
q,  is  positively  related  to  E.  U.  D  and  P.  As  the 
number  of  volunteers  at  each  quality  level 
Increases  due  to  an  increase  in  E,  U,  D,  or  P, 
the  fixed  accessions  requirement  can  be  satis- 
fled  with  more  qualified  men.  Hence,  the  im- 
plicit lower  bound  q,  increases.  For  specified 
levels  of  E,  U,  D,  and  P,  the  lower  bound  is  in- 
versely correlated  with  the  accessions  re- 
quirement— the  greater  R.  the  lower  q,. 

Once  the  lower  bound  has  been  specified 
so  that  the  accessions  requirements  are 
satisfied,  recruit  quaUty  can  be  specified. 


their  performance  on  the  AFQT  test  were 
further  tested  to  determine  their  potential 
usefulness  in  particular  military  jobs.  The 
observations  stopped  prior  to  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1967  because  at  that  time  the  full 
Impact  of  Project  One  Hundred  Thousand 
began  to  be  felt.  This  program  stipulates  that 
the  Air  Force  must  accept  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  recruits  from  mental  group  IV, 
and  the  proportion  required,  18  percent,  sub- 
stantially exceeded  the  percentage  being  ac- 
cepted prior  to  that  time. 

We  used  the  following  quantification  of 
the  specified  variables  In  an  ordinary  least 
squares  (OLS)  regression. 

QUALrrY 
The  quality  of  the  recruit  population  Is 
measured  by  an  index,  which  is  constructed 
by  weighting  the  recruits  in  each  AFQT  cate- 
gory in  each  period  by  the  midpoint  per- 
centile score  of  that  category.  Thus, 
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where  Q  represents  the  average  recruit  rjual- 
ity.  Again,  for  fixed  parameters  of  fiq)  and 
fixed  levels  of  E.  U.  D.  and  P.  the  average 
quality.  Q.  Is  a  function  of  the  lower  bound, 
q,:  the  greater  q  the  great-er  Q.  Since  q,,  is 
a  function  of  R,  Q  Is  a  function  of  R.  Thus, 
the  average  quality  of  accessions  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  net  advantages  of  military  to 
civilian  life,  draft  pressure,  the  eligible  pop- 
ulation, their  unemployment  rate,  and  the 
manpower  requirement  in  a  given  jjerlod 
This  function  can  be  written  in  a  general 
form  as 

Q-t(E.  D,  U.  P.  R),  (5.6) 

where 

OQ  dE.  dQIdD.  dQ  di'.  .1Q/dP>0  and  OQ  dR  <0. 

Equation  (5.6)  Indicates  the  determinants 
of  the  quality  of  the  recruited  population 
and  hence,  by  extension,  the  quaUty  of  the 
volunteer  population. 

The  bounded  nature  of  the  quality  scale 
Implies  that  the  appropriate  specific  func- 
tional form  of  Equation  (5.6 1  should  have 
a  decreasing  elasticity  »■•  of  quality  with  re- 
spect to  each  argument  for  relatively  large 
values  of  quality.  Of  several  possible  func- 
tional forms  possessing  this  characteristic, 
we  have  chosen  the  following:  " 

V  11111=  i-a^h'trn'-ir^-n'-n^f'-'.        s :. 

where  Q  denotes  the  mean  quality  level  of 
the  recruit  force  (0<Q<100) .  E  the  net  ad- 
vantages of  military  service.  Dl  and  D2  draft 
pressure.  U  the  unemployment  rate.  P  the 
eligible  population,  and  R  the  airmen  recruit 
requirement.  This  functional  form  Implies 
that  a  one-percent  Increase  In  the  1'"  argu- 
ment leads  to  an  o I  decrease  In  the  comple- 
mentary quality  level  (1  — Q'lOO)  of  volun- 
teers: that  Is.  a  one-per  cent  Increase  In  the 
1""  argument  leads  to  an  a  change  in  the 
means  quality  level  of  recruits,  where  ti  Is 
given  by   - 


(5. SI 


and  «,  Is  the  elasticity  of  quality  with  respect 
to  the  ith  argument  of  ( 5.7 ) . 

THE    DATA 

Time  series  data  were  u.sed  to  estimate  the 
parameters  of  Equation  (5.10) .  The  data  con- 
sisted of  quarterly  observations  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1959  through  the  second  quarter  of 
1967.  This  period  was  determined  on  the 
basis  of  certain  a  priori  considerations.  In 
August  of  1958.  there  was  an  Important 
change  in  the  recruit  testing  procedure  and 
hence,  earlier  data  were  not  used.  At  that 
time,  additional  mental  tests,  and  minimum 
mental  reqvilrements  based  on  these  tests. 
were  introduced.  Subsequently,  Individuals 
classified  in  mental  group  IV  on  the  basis  of 
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=  1 


where  Ki  is  the  proposition  of  recruits  in 
category  i,  and  Ci  is  the  midpoint  percentUe 
score  of  category  i.' ' 

NET    ADVANTAGES 

Net  advantages  are  computed  as  the  ratio 
of  the  present  value  of  an  enUstment  term  in 
the  Air  Force  to  the  present  value  of  the  in- 
come an  individual  could  receive  in  the  clvU- 
ian  economy.  This  ratio  of  the  respective 
present  values  of  future  Income  for  a  decision 
made  In  quarter  k  of  year  j  is  simply  the 
ratio  of  the  expected  military  earnings  to  the 
expected  civilian  earnings:  '* 


K,» 


V,. 


•E,, 


(5.10) 


where  Ejk  Is  normalized  to  Et,  the  net  ad- 
vantage at  time  t.  Constructed  In  the  above 
manner,  the  pay  ratio  explicitly  considers 
expected  dollar  pay  over  the  relevant  period 
as  well  as  discount  rates  suitable  for  use  In 
the  analysis  of  the  occupational  choice  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  life. 

DRAFT    PRESSURE 

As  described  above,  draft  pressure  consists 
of  two  components: 

Where  I  denotes  the  Inductees  in  any  one 
period  and  EAQ  denotes  the  Individuals  who 
have  been  examined  and  found  morally, 
mentally,  and  physically  capable  of  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  but  have  no  prior  military 
service;  and 


C-J 


I'l't: 
'  lAI' 


where  PPE  represents  those  who  have  been 
called  for  preinductlon  physical  examina- 
tions and  lAP  represents  those  in  the  I-A 
pool  who  have  not  yet  been  examined.  The 
data  lor  I.  EAQ.  PPE.  and  lAP  were  taken 
from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  to  the  US.  Congress. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  rate.  U.  Is  the  season- 
ally unadjusted  unemployment  rate  for 
males,  age  16-19.  These  statistics  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from 
unpublished  data. 

POPULATION 

The  Air  Force  draws  Its  recruits  from  the 
population  of  young  men  who  are  eligible  to 
enlist  In  any  given  i)eriod.  Broadly  sjjeaking, 
this  population  is  the  relevant  age  group 
I  males,  probably  17  to  20  years  old)"  for 
the  time  frame  of  the  analysis.  The  propor- 
tion of  this  population  unfit  for  physical  or 
moral  reasons  can  easily  be  subtracted  be- 
cause it  has  remained  relatively  stable  for 
the  last  twenty  years  and  can  be  assumed  to 
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remain  so;  approximately  16  per  cent  are 
found  physically  unfit,  and  approximately 
2.5  per  cent  are  found  morally  unfit  (habit- 
ual criminals) .'«  Mental  qualification  is  more 
complex  as  was  discussed  earlier.  Hence,  the 
number  of  possible  volunteers  who  qualify 
for  military  service  (ellglbles)  can  be  defined 
In  terms  of  demographic  variables  and  the 
military's  minimum  admission  standards. 
The  young  men  who  actually  volunteer  for 
Air  Force  service  as  enlisted  men  are  con- 
tained within  this  population. 

For  our  study,  we  consider  the  relevant 
population,  P,  to  be  the  number  of  civilian, 
nonlnstltutlonallzed  malee,  16-20  years  of 
age.  The  actual  data,  published  In  the  Man- 
power Report  of  the  President,"  are  adjusted 
to  represent  that  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion which  is  mentally  qualified  for  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces. 

AIRMEN   RECRUrrS 

The  recruits.  R,  in  any  one  period  are  given 
by  the  volunteers  (who  have  no  prior  mili- 
tary service)  who  enlist  In  the  Air  Force. 
The  number  of  desired  recruits  Is  fixed  by 
the  Air  Force  prior  to  each  year  and  repre- 
sents Its  changing  requirements.  Accession 
(to  enlisted  ranks)  statistics  were  complied 
from  the  same  source  as  the  quality  sta- 
tistics.'" 

DUMMY     VARIABLES 

Three  dummies  are  Introduced  to  account 
for  periods  during  1959  to  1967  when 
changes  exogenous  to  the  economic  model 
may  have  significantly  affected  the  indi- 
vidual's occupational  choice.  These  dum- 
mies capture  some  of  the  draft  pressure  on 
the  young  men.  But  whereas  the  draft  vari- 
ables consider  explicitly  the  functlomng  of 
the  actual  Institutional  makeup  of  the  Se- 
lective Service,  the  dummies  represent  situa- 
tions outside  of  the  Institutions. 

The  first  dummy,  D(B),  represents  the 
Berlin  crisis  of  1961  when  75.000  reserves 
were  called  to  active  duty,  84,000  enlisted 
men  were  kept  in  service  after  their  terms 
of  enlistment  had  expired,  and  draft  calls 
were  Increased.  The  variable  assumes  the 
value  of  1  during  this  crisis. 

The  second  dummy,  D(M),  represents 
the  period  during  which  a  marriage  defer- 
ment was  In  effect  and  essentially  all  mar- 
ried young  men  were  exempt  from  the  draft. 
This  deferment  policy.  Instituted  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  offered  an  Individual  a  way 
of  escaping  draft  pressure  and  thus  ren- 
dered It  unnecessary  for  him  to  calculate 
the  probability  of  futilre  military  service  In 
his  employment  plans.  This  dummy  has  a 
value  of  1  from  the  third  quarter  of  1963 
to  the  second  quarter  of  1965  inclusive. 

The  third  dummy.  D(V),  represents  the 
Vietnam  War,  which  has  changed  young 
men's  perception  of  military  service  and 
hence  affects  the  overall  quality  of  volun- 
teers. The  variable  assumes  a  value  of  1  from 
the  initial  buildup  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1965  to  the  end  of  the  period  under  analysis. 

In  addition,  we  Include  three  dummies 
D(l).  D(2).  and  D(3)  for  the  quarters 
winter,  spring,  and  summer  respectively  to 
account  for  seasonal  variation  in  recruit 
quotas  and  recruit  quality.  These  variables 
take  on  the  values  of  1  for  their  respective 
periods  and  zero  otherwise. 

THE    RESULTS 

By  taking  logarithms  of  both  sides  of 
Equation  (5.7 1  and  adding  the  dummy  vari- 
ables, we  obtain  the  estimation  equation: 

(Kill— o\ 
-  )  — log  a«  -ai  loK  A'+a:  lop  7>i+ctj  loR  />; 

IW'     /      ^a«lop  IVas  lopfi-i-ai  lop  P+a-/>,7?) 
-a./*i  I '  1 -t  a»/'l  ,U) -l-aio/X  1 1 +ai,/>(2) 
~>-ai:I)i3)  (5.11) 

Ordinary  least  squares  regression  was  used 
to  estimate  the  parameters  of  Equation 
(5.11),  which  is  linear  In  the  logarithm  of 
the  variables.  The  results  of  this  estimation 
are  presented  In  Equation  (5.12)  :'» 


log  f—---^  =2.01664-0.803-26  log  £+0.00773  log  D\ 
\     i^     /  (0.17017)  (0.01422) 

-0.04173  log  i«-t-0.04275  log  L'+0.18325 

log  ft 
(0.01855)  (0.14328)  (0.04884) 
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(0.02701)  ((1.01546)  (0.01746) 

-0.03515/A3) 
(0.01506) 
ft-  =  .71s4,  (6.1'2) 

where  the  numbers  In  parentheses  are 
standard  errors. 

Earnings,  the  second  component  of  draft 
pressure,  the  number  of  Air  Force  recruits 
per  period,  the  marriage  deferment  and  Viet- 
nam dummies,  as  well  as  the  seasonal  dum- 
mies for  the  third  calendar  quarter,  are 
statistically  significant  at  the  5  per  cent 
level.  The  signs  of  the  equations  are  reversed 
from  those  postulated  in  the  model  because 
of  the  use  of  the  complementary  supply 
function.  The  continuous  variables  are  dis- 
cussed below  in  terms  of  their  elasticities: 
however,  some  comments  on  the  dummy 
variables  tire  In  order.  Both  the  mtirrlage  de- 
ferment and  the  Vietnam  War  caused  de- 
creases In  recruit  quality.  In  both  cases,  this 
apparently  resulted  from  a  decrease  In  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  avaUable  pool  for 
specific  levels  of  the  draft  variables.  During 
the  first  period,  young  men  were  provided 
an  additional  option  for  escaping  mUitary 
service  and  the  war  represents  an  additional 
incentive  for  avoiding  mUltary  service.  The 
result  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  eligible  pool  with  the  more  quali- 
fied young  men  having  an  advantage  In  the 
competition  for  student  and  occupational 
deferments.  This  decrease  In  quality  is  re- 
fiected  in  the  positive  coefficients  of  D(M) 
and  D(V)  In  (5.13).  The  significant  value 
for  the  third  calendar  quarter  refiects  the 
end  of  the  school  year  and  the  rapid  influx  of 
new  high  school  graduates. 

From  Eq.  (5.8),  we  can  compute  the  fol- 
lowing elasticities  of  quality  with  respect 
to  each  Independent  variable  evalulated  at 
their  respective  means : 

«i  =  .51s56  (niilitar.v  civilian  earnings) 

,,  =  -,004'i'i  (draft  .otc.vsuri'  1) 

c  =.(r26'»4  (draft  prcs.'iurp  2i 

«<  =  — -(f276<l  (uiiomployinpiil  I  :« 

•J  =  — .  1 1 S30  ( accessions! 

f«  =  — .l'.#*12  (population  1. 

The  relative  mlUtary  to  civilian  earnings 
ratio  Is  clearly  the  most  important  variable 
In  terms  of  elasticities.  It  Indicates  that  a 
1  per  cent  Increase  in  the  net  advantages 
of  military  service  induces  a  0.52  per  cent 
Increase  in  the  average  quaUty  level  of  vol- 
unteers. 

The  recruit  quota  variable  Is  relatively 
small,  with  a  1  per  cent  increase  In  the  quota 
causing  only  a  0.1  per  cent  decrease  In  recruit 
quality.  However,  It  has  significance  for  the 
near  future  when  the  Air  Force  will  be 
strU-ing  to  maintain  at  least  present  quality 
even   though   Its   forces   may   be   reduced. 

The  statistically  significant  draft  pressure 
variable  (D2)  must  be  Interpreted  in  con- 
junction with  the  marriage  deferment  and 
Vietnam  War  dummies.  As  noted  above,  the 
conditions  represented  by  the  two  dummies 
have  decreased  quaUty  by  offering  an  escape 
from  the  draft  and  providing  an  Incentive  for 
such  escape.  The  variable  D2  Indicates  that 
the  quality  of  Air  Force  recruits  will  increase 
as  the  number  of  young  men  who  are  called 
for  preinductlon  physicals  Increases  for  a 
pool  of  a  given  size.  Thus,  those  threatened 
with  the  draft  seek  a  preferred  solution,  e.g.. 
Air  Force  enUstment:  and,  given  the  cream- 
ing of  Air  Force  volunteers,  the  quality  of  the 
recruit  force  Increases  The  negative  sign  of 
Dl  Is  consistent  with  these  findings.  Draft 
pressure  is  sequential,  and  the  quaUty  of  the 
{XKil  has  already  been  reduced  when  those 
In  the  examined  and  qualified  pwrtlon  seek 
to  avoid  the  draft.  Entry  Into  the  Air  Force 
from  this  group  tends  to  reduce  quality  be- 


cause such  Individuals  are  less  quaUfied  and 
have  not  previotisly  been  able  to  obtain  better 
alternatives;  however  the  effect  Is  negligible, 
I.e.,  the  ooefficlent  Is  statistically  insignif- 
icant. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Air  Force  is  concerned  with  its  ability 
to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits 
while  maintaining  the  quality  to  fulfiU  its 
assigned  missions.  Currently,  this  problem  is 
of  pextlcular  interest  because  of  strong  In- 
dications that  draft  calls  wUl  be  sharply 
reduced,  and  perhaps  eUmlnated  in  the  post- 
Southeast  Asia  pterlod.  Such  action  wUl  un- 
doubtedly affect  Air  Force  abUlty  to  recruit 
young  men.  Our  research  attempts  to  identify 
the  prlncljial  determinants  of  the  quality  of 
Air  Force  recruits  In  order  to  provide  in- 
formation for  planning  the  necessary  recruit- 
ing strategies.  By  identifying  these  deter- 
minants and  their  separate  and  net  effects  on 
quaUty,  personnel  and  manpower  policies  c^an 
be  shapied  to  maintain  or  Improve  the  quality 
of  planned  forced  structures  explicitly. 

Thus  this  particular  study  has  examined 
the  relative  slgfnlficance  of  key  variables  in 
determining  the  changing  quality  of  recruits 
over  time.  The  results  provide  Insight  Into 
the  importance  of  pKXSlble  changes  In  the 
environment  and  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
Air  Force  can  maintain  the  quality  of  Its 
recruit  population  if  such  changes  cwcur. 
The  findings  are  Interpreted  below,  with 
their  use  Illustrated  in  a  hs^pothetical 
scenario. 

INTEKPBETATION 

Two  caveats  are  in  order  before  the  sum- 
mary discussion  of  the  statistical  results. 
First,  while  It  Is  necessary  to  explain  the  var- 
iables separately.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  multiple  regression  coefficients  of  each 
relate  to  the  dependent  variable,  quality, 
given  the  values  of  the  other  variables;  that 
Is,  no  variable  may  be  strictly  Interpreted  in 
Isolation  from  the  others.  Second,  while  one 
goal  of  this  research  Is  to  gain  Inferences 
about  the  supply  of  recruits  in  a  changing 
recruiting  environment,  the  statistical  results 
are  limited  to  estimating  quality  changes 
within  the  range  of  the  observations  used  In 
the  study.  Extensions  are  valuable  but  must 
be  made  with  caution. 

The  earnings  ratio  Is  the  most  significant 
variable  for  quaUty  changes  and  has  the 
largest  elasticity.  This  result  is  Important  be- 
cause it  indicates  that  the  recruit  quality 
responds  to  changes  In  military  vls-a-vls 
civilian  pay.  Of  course,  only  monetary  earn- 
ings have  been  computed:  but  If  the  propor- 
tion of  non-monetary  to  monetary  earnings 
remains  the  same  in  both  sectors  over  time, 
this  restrictiveness  does  not  affect  our  results. 
A  problem  might  arise  because  traditionally 
non-monetary  benefits  have  had  a  greater 
share  of  total  earnings  in  the  military  sector 
and  because  the  prospective  recruit  tends  to 
underestimate  the  non-monetary  pay.  How- 
ever If.  as  appears  likely,  the  proportion  of 
military  pay  to  non-monetary  mlUtary  bene- 
fits Increases  over  time,  then  the  supply  re- 
sponse to  total  earnings  will  Increase:  that 
Is.  the  pay  elasticity  has  a  downward  bias 
and  is  conservative.  Thus  the  understate- 
ment of  total  mlUtary  jjay  Is  not  critical  to 
using  the  elasticity  calculation  In  decision- 
making. Recruit  quality  does  respond  to  pay 
increases  and  provides  the  Air  Force  with  a 
device  for  controlling  enlistee  quality. 

The  effect  of  draft  pressure  on  airmen 
quality  Includes  both  tiomponents  of  draft 
pressure.  Dl  and  D2  and  the  three  environ- 
mental dummies.  D(B),  D(M),  and  D(V) 
The  first  component  of  draft  pressure,  al- 
though having  a  small  negative  effect  on 
quaUty.  is  Insignificant  because  In  general 
the  individuals  feeling  its  effect  have  not  had 
prior  options  to  avoid  the  draft  open  to  them 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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and  hence  tend  to  be  the  quality  people.  The 
second  component  of  draft  pressure  Is  sig- 
nificantly positive  In  Its  effect  on  quality  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  can  accept  the  better 
Individuals  from  all  those  who  seek  other 
options.  The  size  of  the  eligible  pool  Is  in- 
creased as  this  pressure  increases  and  the 
Air  Force.  In  creaming,  raises  Its  overall  re- 
cruit quality  level. 

The  effects  of  these  two  components  of 
draft  pressure  on  quality  are  specifically  at- 
tributable to  the  Selective  Service  mecha- 
nism once  the  exogenous  effects  of  the  Berlin 
buildup,  the  Kennedy  marriage  deferment, 
and  the  Vietnam  war  have  been  taken  Into 
consideration.  Berlin  had  a  positive  effect 
on  the  quality  of  airmen  because  this  rapid 
buildup  tended  to  temporarily  Inflate  the 
eligible  pool  of  potential  recruits.  The  mar- 
riage deferment  and  the  Vietnam  war  de- 
pleted somewhat  the  eligible  pool;  Thus, 
young  men  of  relatively  lower  quality  were 
accepted  into  the  Air  Force  so  that  the  man- 
power requirements  in  any  one  period  could 
be  met;  this  action  tended  to  depress  the 
average  quality  of  the  recruit  force.  The  im- 
portance of  this  reduction  is  Indeed  borne 
out  by  the  highly  significant  coefficients  for 
these  latter  two  dummies.  As  a  result,  draft 
pressure  Is  a  phenomenon  and  cannot  be 
completely  captured  In  any  one  variable. 

As  we  posited  earlier,  the  level  of  man- 
power requirements  should  be  negatively 
correlated  with  the  quality  of  the  recruit 
force:  and  the  size  of  the  relevant  eligible 
population  should  be  positively  correlated 
with  recruit  quality.  The  emphatic  negative 
significance  of  the  accessions  variable  with 
respect  to  quality  underscores  the  validity  of 
the  creaming  process  In  Air  Force  recruiting. 
But  as  the  relevant  population  increases,  the 
number  of  potential  enlistees  Increases, 
tending  to  raise  the  average  quality  level  of 
the  recruit  force  for  any  given  manpower 
requirement. 

The  negative,  insignificant  effect  of  the 
unemp;o>-ment  variable  was  explained  pre- 
viously. 

All  of  these  effects  can  be  summarized  In 
an  example  below  which  assumes  a  hypo- 
thetical, but  plausible,  scenario. 
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EXAMPLE 

For  example,  we  consider  the  1967  levels 
of  the  different  variables  as  the  existing 
levels  and  some  future  period  as  the  new 
levels.  Thus,  It  seems  plausible  that  as  the 
size  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  reduced,  the 
number  of  recruits  will  also  be  reduced  by 
24.8  per  cent  from  109.000  to  say,  82.000  air- 
men each  year  (approximately  the  number 
required  to  maintain  a  2  5  million  man  total 
military).  We  assume  that  the  eligible  youth 
population  Increases  108  per  cent,  from  6,- 
918.000  to  7.668,000.  and  that  their  unemploy- 
ment rate  will  rise  25  per  cent,  from  12  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent.  Finally,  draft  calls  are 
assumed  to  be  negligible  so  that  the  two 
draft  pressure  variables  are  reduced  100  per 
cent.  But  because  draft  calls  were  not  zero 
for  any  period  during  1959  to  1967.  It  must 
be  noted  that  reducing  draft  pressure  by  100 
per  cent  extends  the  example  past  the  limits 
of  our  data.  The  Interpretations  of  such  ex- 
trapolations must  be  made  with  care. 

By  assuming  that  civilian  earnings  In- 
crease by  6  1  per  cent  (which  is  probably  an 
understatement  i ,  we  obtain  the  percentage 
changes  in  the  average  quality  of  recruits  as 
given  In  Table  II  5.2.  The  sniall  changes  in 
the  average  quality  level  Indicate  that  the 
Air  Force  will  not  have  much  trouble  re- 
cruiting an  airmen  force  of  comparable  qual- 
ity to  the  existing  force.  Thus.  If  military 
earnings  do  not  change  at  all.  the  recruit 
quality  will  be  reduced  by  less  than  one  per 
cent.  This  small  decline  is  due  to  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  manpower  require- 
ments and  the  sizable  Increase  In  the  eligible 
population  of  potential  volunteers.  These 
two  changes  quite  offset  the  reduction  In 
draft  pressure  and  the  Increase  In  the  un- 
employment rate.  But  remember  we  assume 
that  the  attitudes  of  youth  toward  military 
service  have  not  changed,  except  as  they  are 
reflected  In  the  trend  from  1959  to  1967.  If 
we  assume  that  the  attitudes  of  youth  to- 
wards military  service  are  reflected  In  their 
attitudes  towards  the  V'letnam  War  and  hence 
in  Vietnam  War's  effect  on  the  quality  of  re- 
cruits, and  further  if  their  aversion  to  the 
War  and  their  negative  effect  on  quality  per- 
sists, then  the  quality  of  airmen  recruits 
will  decline  by  4.51  percent. 


TABLE  11  5  2    -CHANGES  IN  QUALITY  DUE  TO  CHANGES  IN  MILITARY  EARNINGS  FOR  A  GIVEN  SCENARIO 


VARIABLE 

Accessions ^^.^ 

Population  ... .".V-..  ""'""  e, 

Unemployment  rate !.!!'""-  ----- 

Draft  pressure  1 "'"' "  .1111" "II"'""" 

Draft  pressure  2 "  -— - 


NO  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDES 


Constant  rrihtary  pay: 

Earnings  ratij 

AveraRe  quality 

6.1  percent  military  pay  increase: 
Earnings  ratio 

Average  quality... 


CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDES 
Constant  military  pay: 

Earnings  ratio 

Average  quality 1. -.11111111111111 

6.1  percent  military  pay  increase: 

Earningsralio  

Average  quality _ 1111111 

9.4  percent  military  pay  increase: 

Earningsratio      

Average  quality 1111111111111 


isent  level 

Future  level 

Percentchange 

109,000 
S.  918.  000 

0.12 
0.25 
0.45 

82.000 
7, 668. 000 

0.15 

0 

0 

-24.8 

+  10.8 

4-25.0-5.75 

-1000.0^6,00 

-100.0-22  00 

0.343 
60.  770 

0.323 
60. 270 

-5.75-12.60 
-0.81 

0.343 
60.770 

0.343 
62.089 

0 

+2.17 

0.343 
60  770 

0.323 
58.  030 

-5.75 
-4  51 

0  343 
60.  770 

0.343 
59.790 

0 
-1.61 

0.343 
60.770 

0.354 
60.770 

+3.29 
0 

Similarly,  if  military  earnings  and  civilian 
earnings  Increase  at  the  same  rate,  the  aver- 
age quality  of  recruits  will  actually  increase 
by  2.17  per  cent  if  the  attitudes  of  youths  do 
not  change.  The  average  quality  falls  by  1.61 
per  cent,  however,  if  the  attitudes  do  change 
as  above.  In  fact,  under  the  assumption  of 


an  attitude  change  among  young  people,  a 
military  pay  Increase  of  9.4  per  cent  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  constant  quality. 

To  reiterate,  then,  we  have  not  attempted 
to  examine  the  levels  of  quality  desired  In 
alrm«n  recruits.  But  wUhln  the  present 
framework  of  defining  the   quality   needed 


and  of  obtaining  that  quality,  we  have  iden- 
tified the  determinants  of  the  quality  of  re- 
cruits taken  "in  toto."  It  is  clear  that  mili- 
tary pay  Increases  can  Increase  the  quality 
of  recruits  and  that  within  the  Air  Force's 
recruiting  system,  this  Is  done  by  Increasing 
the  number  of  volunteers  at  all  quality  levels. 
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FOOTNOTES 

'  Since  this  study  is  basically  concerned 
with  Air  Force  recruitment,  the  underlying 
model  Is  essentially  the  same  as  "The  Supply 
of  Air  Force  Volunteers,"  also  In  this  volume. 
Because  of  this  fact,  many  of  the  variables 
are  identical.  In  these  Instances,  lengthy  ex- 
planations will  not  be  repeated,  but  the 
reader  will  be  referenced  to  the  other  paper. 

In  general,  the  implications  of  the  relevant 
variables  for  the  quality  of  the  recruit  force 
are  important  enough  to  warrant  separate 
delineation.  Hence,  to  properly  emphasize  the 
dependent  quality  aspects  of  the  model  and 
to  highlight  the  conclusions  about  quality. 
It  is  neces-sary  to  briefly  restate  the  model. 
Such  reiteration  clarifies  Important  concepts 
and  facilities  reading. 

^  Adequate  mental  quality. 

» Takes  the  best  of  the  volunteer  popula- 
tion. Given  moral  and  physical  acceptability, 
the  Air  Force  prefers  volunteers  who  score 
high  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Test 
(AFQT)  and  the  Airman  Qualifying  Exami- 
nation (AQE)  to  those  who  score  low. 

•  It   Is   conceivable   that    the    number   of 


vacancies  Is  negative,  but  In  that  case,  the 
problem  addressed  here  Is  nonexistent. 

5  See  Albert  Rees,  "Information  NetwcM-ks 
In  Labor  Markets,"  The  American  Economic 
Review,  Vol.  LVI,  No,  2,  May  1966.  pp.  559- 
566,  for  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of 
operating  at  these  margins  In  civilian  labor 
markets. 

» In  this  case,  the  Air  F^rce  may  be  maxi- 
mizing the  wrong  function.  In  terms  of  Its 
labor  needs,  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  It 
should  attempt  to  enlist  the  best.  I.e.,  the 
brightest  volunteers.  For  example,  reenlist- 
ment and  mental  ability  appear  to  be  In- 
versely correlated. 

•  S.  H.  Altman,  "Earnings.  Unemployment, 
and  the  Supply  of  Enlisted  Volunteers,"  The 
Journal  of  Human  Resources,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1, 
Winter  1969,  p.  41.  In  fact,  the  Air  Force 
supplements  the  AFQT  with  the  Airman 
Qualifying  Examination  (a  more  discrimi- 
nating test  used  for  assignment  purposes) 
and  educational  attainment  as  measures  of 
quality,  but  the  mcdel  will  be  developed  In 
terms  of  a  single  measure. 

"  Alfred  Mai^hall,  Principles  of  Economics, 
Macmlllan  and  Co.,  London,  1961  (8th  ed., 
1920),  p.  557. 

■'  The  percentile  scores  reflect  the  normal- 
ization of  raw  scores  for  the  distribution  of 
the  population.  The  percentile  distribution 
by  AFQT  was  originally  correlated  and  equat- 
ed with  the  Army  General  Qualification  Test 
(AGQT)   results  of  World  War  II. 

The  current  AFQT  scores,  as  expressed  In 
percentiles,  relate  to  the  World  War  n  mo- 
bilization population,  which  presumably  rep- 
resented the  expected  distributions  by  AGQT 
of  the  civilian  manpower  pool  available  then 
for  military  service.  Actually,  the  AGQT  was 
standardized  on  the  military  personnel,  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men,  of  all  military  serv- 
ices, as  of  the  end  of  1944.  Since  the  exemp- 
tions and  deferments  from  military  service 
were  then  at  a  minimum.  It  was  assumed  that 
this  military  population  may  be  taken  as 
"unbiased  representation  of  the  clvllaln  man- 
power too."  with  respect  to  age,  education, 
occupational  status,  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution. The  current  mobilization  popula- 
tion might  differ  In  its  distribution  from  that 
of  World  War  II.  (Bernard  D.  Karplnos,  "The 
Mental  Qualification  of  American  Youths  for 
Military  Service  .".nd  Its  Relationship  to  Edu- 
cational Attainment,"  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Statistical  Asso-iation,  1966,  p. 
96). 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  AFQT  has 
been  restandardlzed  to  take  account  of 
changes  In  the  educational  standards  of  the 
relevant  youth  population. 

'"The  elasticity  of  quality  with  respect  to 
one  of  Its  determinants,  say  net  advantages 
E.  is  defined  as  the  percentage  change  In 
quality  due  to  a  given  percentage  change  In 
net  advantages: 

/7AQ_^iQ  Q    ''inQ 
''■rA£"dK£~ain£' 

"  Other  decreasing  elasticity  forms  are 

(i)    V^ao  + Ol/-;.  »-lliTi>  au<'l. 
*ii)  Q=at)+ai  lop  E. 

diii  lof!  Q^ao+ai/-;-'. 

The  ccm-letnentary  supply  fvuictioii.  hcn- 
ever.  has  been  used  by  other  authors,  and 
seems  approprla-e:  W.  Y.  Ol,  'The  Ec-ncmlc 
Cost  of  the  Draft."  American  Economtc  Rc- 
vteic.  Vol  LVII.  No.  2,  May  1967,  pp.  39-62: 
and  S.  H  Altman  and  A.  E.  Fechter,  "The 
Supply  of  Military  Personnel  in  the  Absence 
of  a  Draft,"  i47nerican  Economic  Ret^iew.  May 
1967.  pp.  19-31. 

'-This  claslirity  i?  pi^jly  cio-ived  !■>•  rPwri'itiK  :!« 
</*=I— aoi'i'l.  atict  usiiip  the  dpliuitidii  ol  ela«'ii'i'v  ii\ 
111*"  prpi.clin^  ffKttiioif:  (5.7) 
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"The  Air  Force  recruit  distributions  by 
AFQT  were  supplied  by  Alan  Fechter  of  the 
Institute  of  Defense  Analyses;  they  were  orig- 
inally complied  by  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command  as  reported  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Examining  and  Entrance  Statloi^. 

"  The  earnings  variable,  E,  Is  constructed 
m  more  detaU  In  "The  Supply  of  Airmen,"  In 
this  volume. 

''^  Over  90  per  cent  of  all  enlistees  (for  all 
services)  within  the  last  15  years  have  been 
under  the  age  of  20  .  .  ."  S.  H.  Altman,  p.  41. 

'"Ol,  "The  Economic  Cost  of  the  Draft," 
p.  43,  footnote  7. 

'"  Afanpowjer  Report  of  the  President,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  1968. 

'"See  footnote,  #16. 

'» While  a  single  estimation  equation  for  a 
single  peculation  Is  shown,  different  estima- 
tions were  performed  for  three  different  popu- 
lations, 16-19.  18-24,  and  16-24.  Enastlcltiea 
were  computed  for  the  variotis  results.  In  ad- 
dition, equations  that  used  the  unemploy- 
ment residual  after  correcting  for  military 
accessions  were  estimated.  All  of  these  results 
are  available  upon  request. 

*'  The  negative  elasticity  for  unemployment 
Implies  that  unempl03rment  has  an  asym- 
metric effect  on  the  quality  distribution.  Un- 
employment affects  less  qualified  youths  the 
most.  Because  these  youths  have  the  poorest 
alternatives,  they  tend  to  volunteer  at  In- 
creased rates  during  periods  of  high  unem- 
ployment. The  net  effect,  then.  Is  to  reduce 
the  average  quality  level  of  Air  Force  volun- 
teers. However,  not  too  much  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  this  variable  because  it  is 
statistically  Insignificant. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  both 
of  these  studies  by  Gates  Commission 
staff  erase  any  doubt  that  the  quality  of 
our  Armed  Forces  would  be  reduced  un- 
der an  all-volunteer  system. 

There  have  been  presented  no  contra- 
dicting material  or  studies,  only  vague 
apprehension  based  on  narrowly  defined 
examples  from  early  1970  and  earlier. 

And  even  those  statistics  do  not  con- 
tradict the  Gates  Commission  analyses. 

We  also  have  had  raised  both  in  the 
discussion  yesterday  and  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  exactly 
what  accession  rates  are  required  to 
maintain  the  force  level  requested  by  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense  and  the  force 
levels  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
on  May  27,  1971,  from  Robert  C.  Taber, 
lieutenant  general,  U.S.  Army,  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs. 

In  these  two  or  three  quotations  we  get 
to  the  very  crux  of  the  questions  raised 
yesterday  on  the  floor  in  the  debate  that 
was  pursued  on  the  question  of  accession 
rates. 

Quoting  from  General  Taber's  letter, 
he  stated: 

We  estimate  that  a  reduction  of  end 
strength  to  the  2.4  million  level  would  re- 
sult— 

which  is  the  level  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services — 

In  an  accession  requirement  of  432,000  new 
enlistees  for  all  four  services  In  FY  1971  as- 
suming that  the  services  do  not  expand  their 
early  release  programs. 

I  continue  the  quotation : 

Mr.  Kelley's  early  estimate  of  a  potential 
shortfall  of  110,000-130,000  enlistees  for  a  2,- 
505  million  force  would  be  reduced  to  a  po- 
tential   shortfall    of    24,000-44.000   for   a   2.4 


million  force  assuming  passage  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  "nils  estimate  as- 
sumes that  the  number  of  men  leaving  serv- 
ice in  FY  1972  will  be  the  same  as  the  esti- 
mates prepared  In  conjunction  with  the 
budget.  If  there  were  a  reduction  of  100,000 
In  Army  end  strength  an  expanded  early  re- 
lease program  might  be  necessary  and  the  ac- 
cession requirements  and  shortfall  would  be 
larger  than  24,000-44,000  In  the  absence 
of  the  draft. 

Let  me  just  reiterate  in  very  simple 
terms  that  if  we  go  with  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee's  recom- 
mendation of  a  level  of  a  2.4  million 
force,  we  would  have  a  shortfall  of  24.000 
to  44,000  for  fiscal  1972.  This  does  not 
include  the  statement  that  we  made  yes- 
terday relating  to  other  job  categories 
and  job  descriptions  to  which  military 
personnel,  those  who  have  been  trained 
for  military  purposes,  are  placed  in. 

Let  me  give  just  a  further  example 
of  what  I  mean.  In  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  of  May  17,  1971,  Mr.  Brooke  Ni- 
hart  had  an  interview  with  Lt.  Gen. 
George  I.  Forsythe,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Chief  of 
Staff  for  a  Modem  Voluntary  Army. 
This  is  one  of  the  statements  made  and 
a  part  of  the  interview  to  which  I  refer: 

Prime  spending  target  for  the  $18.7-mll- 
Uon  was  Improvement  in  soldier  and  leader 
professionalism.  Today  there  are  a  "guess- 
tlmated"  35,000  soldiers  on  KP  throughout 
the  Army  and  60,000  cutting  grass  and  per- 
forming other  household  chores,  Forsythe 
noted.  This  means  that  about  95,000  soldiers 
are  not  performing  their  primary  duties  or 
training  for  them,  he  explained.  It  also 
means  that  unit  leaders  In  training  are  not 
training  with  full  T/O  organizations.  Train- 
ing is  less  effective,  leaders  learn  less,  and 
overall  esprit  Is  lowered,  he  observed. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  level  of  2.4  million, 
a  shortfall  of  24,000  to  44.000  Is  all  that 
we  would  experience  if  we  permitted  the 
draft  to  expire  on  June  30.  We  could 
take  just  the  35,000  soldiers  who  are  on 
KP  duty  or  the  60,000  who  are  cutting 
grass  today  and  more  than  meet  that 
shortfall  by  putting  these  men  to  work 
on  military  posts  and  military  assign- 
ments, when  they  are  now  working  in 
areas  that  could  be  civilianized. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again,  as  we  did 
yesterday,  that  we  do  not  offer  this 
amendment  lightly  or  without  due  re- 
gard for  the  military  requirements  of  our 
Nation.  We  who  offer  this  amendment  to 
end  the  draft  on  June  30  through  non- 
renewal of  the  Presidents  induction 
powers  do  so  with  a  grave  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram, but  what  we  are  saying  in  effect 
is  that  the  Nation's  military  organiza- 
tion, through  their  own  internal  policies, 
can  provide  suflQcient  manpower  to  meet 
the  Nation's  military  levels  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and,  with  other  reorganiza- 
tions, they  could  meet  the  administra- 
tion's end  strength  recommendation, 
2.505  miilion  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

That  is  why  I  feel  we  could  take  the 
action  necessary  to  abolish  the  draft  and 
thus  do  much  to  heal  the  wounds  of  this 
country  and  create  a  reconciliation 
among  people  who  find  the  involuntary 
servitude  of  the  draft  to  be  repugnant  to 
their  own  consciences  and  repugnant  to 
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their  own  philosophy  of  hfe.  As  a  result 
some  have  turned  either  to  having  to 
face  jail  or  the  stigma  of  leaving  this 
country  and  joining  with  more  than 
60,000  other  young  men  who  have  left 
this  country  to  escape  the  draft,  and  who 
represent  a  great  resource  that  this  Na- 
tion cannot  continue  to  lose. 

I  think,  in  the  overall  picture,  we 
would  have  a  stronger  more  effective 
military,  by  having  it  on  the  basis  of  our 
voluntary  proposal,  and  it  would  be  more 
in  keeping  with  160  years  of  the  tradition 
of  this  Nation,  and  would  certainly  be 
far  more  in  keeping  with  the  tradition 
and  heritage  of  freedom  that  this  Nation 
was  founded  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgmia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  5  minutes  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHERE  IS  THE  REVENUE 
TO  SHARE? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  and  again  today,  the  Secretar>- 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  having  quite  a  go  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  revenue  sharing.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  this  question:  Where  is 
the  revenue  to  share? 

The  fact  is  that,  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  this  month,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  a  Federal  funds  deficit 
of  $25  billion.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's own  calculations,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  a  Federal  funds  deficit 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  which  begins  July 
1  of  $23  billion.  So.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  2  fiscal  years,  the  one  which  ends 
at  the  end  of  this  month  and  the  other 
which  begins  July  1.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  a  Federal  funds  deficit 
for  the  2-year  period  of  at  least  $48 
billion. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that,  when  they 
talk  about  revenue  sharing.  I  would  like 
to  have  someone  answer  my  question  as 
to  where  the  revenue  is  to  come  from. 
I  say  again  that  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
will  end  its  fiscal  year  this  month  with 
a  deficit  of  $25  billion,  and  next  year  it 
will  have  a  deficit  of  at  least  $23  billion. 

Let  me  mention  one  or  two  more  fig- 
ures. In  the  budget  which  Congress  is 
now  considering,  there  is  an  item,  for  in- 
terest charges,  and  that  figure  is  $21  bil- 
lion. The  American  taxpayers  are  paying, 
for  interest  on  the  national  debt  alone, 
$21  billion  per  year.  The  national  debt 


has  increased,  from  May  1970,  to  May 
1971,  a  1-year  period,  by  $25  billion.  So  I 
say  that,  for  all  of  this  talk  about  revenue 
sharing,  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  any  revenue  to  share.  It  is  in 
debt.  It  ii,  in  the  hole  by  $25  billion  in 
this  one  fiscal  year.  It  has  a  national  debt 
approaching  $400  billion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  consider  this  mat- 
ter of  revenue  sharing,  I  hope  that  some- 
where along  the  line,  someone  will  bring 
out  just  where  this  revenue  is  that  vari- 
ous persons  plan  to  share  with  the  States 
and  the  localities.  The  facts  show  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  deeply  in  debt, 
and  is  continuing  to  go  more  and  more 
in  debt  with  more  and  more  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R,  6531  >  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay:  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  order  of  the  business  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No.  106 
to  amendment  No.  76. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  pending  amend- 
ment is  what  we  call  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
speak  today  on  some  aspects  of  the  Gates 
Commission's  suggestion  that  the  draft 
could  be  ended  this  summer  and  also  on 
some  of  the  points  raised  in  this  connec- 
tion by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  his  speech  yesterday. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  pro- 
viding me  with  a  copy  of  the  speech  that 
I  could  study  before  the  record  came  out 
this  morning.  This  helped  me  analyze 
some  of  the  discrepancies  and  misunder- 
standings between  our  previous  state- 
ments and  I  believe  it  will  help  clarify 
the  record  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  turn  aside  at 
this  point  to  procedural  matters  that  I 
meant  to  mention,  I  have  at  my  desk  a 
list  of  the  remaining  amendments — that 
is,  amendments  that  have  been  filed  to 
the  bill  and  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  dispose  of  two  of 
those  amendments  tomorrow. 

Let  me  urge  all  those  who  have  filed 


amendments  to  come  in  now  and  call  up 
their  amendments  when  they  can.  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  enter  into  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  for  votes,  and  we 
will  dispose  of  those  just  as  fast  as  we 
possibly  can. 

This  bill,  £is  I  see  it,  must  pass  by 
Jime  30.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  a  very 
distressing  situation  in  our  military  serv- 
ices and  in  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  vote  for  cloture,  and  I 
do  not  like  for  the  Senate  to  have  to 
vote  it,  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  because 
that  would  cut  off  the  debate  on  amend- 
ments to  a  large  degree.  It  is  thought 
that  each  Senator  has  an  hour  on  each 
remaining  amendment,  but  that  is  not 
the  rule.  If  cloture  is  imposed,  each  Sen- 
ator has  just  one  hour  total  time.  No 
other  Senator  can  transfer  to  that  Sen- 
ator any  additional  time.  There  will  be 
one  hour  on  the  bill  and  all  pending 
amendments.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  a 
cloture  motion  will  not  be  filed  or  have 
to  be  filed;  but  it  may,  and  to  keep  from 
getting  caught  under  a  cloture  provi- 
sion, if  it  is  imposed.  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  come  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  together 
on  some  time  and  dispose  of  their  amend- 
ments next  week — some  of  them  on  verj' 
short  notice.  I  promise  to  be  ready,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  will  be 
ready,  to  take  up  any  and  all  of  them  as 
quickly  as  we  can  dispose  of  them. 

I  have  said  that,  if  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  the  amendments,  I  would  have 
to  resort  to  the  procedure  of  calling  them 
up  myself,  but  I  do  not  think  that  will 
prove  to  be  necessary.  I  do  not  want  to 
move  to  table  any  amendment,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  that  may  become  neces- 
sary, because  very  respected  Senators 
who  are  honest  about  it  have  said  that 
they  are  going  to  try  to  filibuster  this  bill 
to  death  and  not  let  it  pass  in  any  form. 
They  have  been  very  considerate  about 
it  so  far,  however,  and  have  been  agree- 
ing to  dispose  of  amendments.  That  is 
part  of  the  background,  and  we  just  have 
to  face  the  facts. 

Two  or  three  Senators  have  mentioned 
to  me  taking  up  their  amendments  next 
week.  I  have  not  promised  any  Senator 
that  he  would  come  first,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  said  that  we  are  operating 
under  agreed  time  now  and  we  have  to 
put  those  on  the  back  burner  for  the  time 
being.  But  I  am  announcing  to  everyone 
now  that  beginning  Saturday,  if  we  have 
a  Saturday  session,  or  beginning  Mon- 
day, if  we  do  not  have  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion. I  will  be  ready  to  try  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  any  and  all  amendments.  I  urge 
Senators  to  come  forth  and  let  us  see 
whether  we  can  dispose  of  all  amend- 
ments and  then,  I  hope,  pass  the  bill. 

Before  turning  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  yesterday's  speech  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Gates  rec- 
ommendations in  general.  As  I  said  yes- 
terday, like  many  economic  analyses, 
the  analysis  done  for  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion was  more  valid  with  respect  to  a 
static  condition  than  with  respect  to  the 
dynamic  problem  of  changing  from  one 
military  manpower  system  to  another. 
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I  speak  of  this  Commission  and  its 
analysis  with  the  greatest  respect.  But  it 
IS  more  of  an  economic  analysis  and 
estimate  of  what  the  power  of  money 
can  do  than  it  is  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem of  changing  from  one  system  of  sup- 
plying manpower  in  such  a  critical  area 
to  another. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mission staff  and  the  Commission  mem- 
bers did  very  little  analysis  to  support 
the  proposition  that  an  all  volunteer 
armed  force  could  be  reached  during 
the  summer  of  1971.  They  did  not  have 
that  specific  problem  on  their  door- 
step. But  when  the  burden  shifted  over 
to  the  men  who  did  have  that  problem, 
they  rejected  the  Grates  Commission  rec- 
ommendations— that  is,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  White  House  staff,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  also  the  problem  of  going  from  one 
•system  to  the  other  and  they  said,  in 
effect,  that  it  could  not  now  be  done. 
That  IS  a  highly  significant  point  in  this 
debate,  not  that  they  are  superior  men 
to  the  membership  on  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion but  because  their  problem  and  their 
assignment  were  different.  So  when  it 
came  to  implementing  the  Gates  Com- 
mis-sion,  going  over  in  transition  to  an- 
other system,  they  said,  no,  that  it  could 
not  be  done.  The  President  did  not  ask 
for  1  year  to  get  ready.  He  clung  to  the 
idea  that  it  could  be  done  in  time,  but 
he  did  not  have  1  year,  he  said  2  years 
to  do  it,  as  a  minimum.  That  is  the  is- 
.sue  that  will  be  up  tomorrow  on  the 
second  vote,  but  it  is  more  acute  than 
that  on  the  issue  coming  ud  on  the  first 
vote,  the  Hatfield  amendment,  which 
t-ays  in  effect  that  we  do  not  need  any 
more  time,  that  we  can  do  it  now. 

I  believe  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the 
problems  of  making  a  transition  from 
one  military  manpower  procurement  sys- 
tem to  another  were  really  not  fully  or 
carefully  examined  by  the  Commission. 
What  the  Commission  report  essentially 
deals  with  is  a  future,  ideal,  stable  world 
in  which  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force 
has  already  been  established.  For  those 
conditions,  they  examine  annual  man- 
power requirements,  annual  training  re- 
quii-ements,  and  so  on.  What  I  say  is  no 
reflection  on  them.  They  analyzed  the 
problems  that  economists  can  most  easily 
examine.  But  we  here  have  to  examine  a 
much  hai'der  question  in  deciding 
V.  hether  or  not  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment or  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  to  terminate  the  draft 
within  the  next  year.  We  have  to  analyze 
the  very  severe  problems  of  making  a 
transition  from  a  military  manpower 
system  that  relies  on  draftees  and  draft- 
motivated  enlistees  for  substantially  over 
half  of  its  new  men  to  a  manpower  sys- 
tem that  relies  entirely  on  economic  in- 
centives and  personal  commitment  to 
attract  sufficient  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  That  is  the  contrast,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, going  from  one  to  the  other,  that 
tlie  second  one  will  rely  on  economic  in- 
centives and  merely  personal  commit- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  deceptive 


features  of  the  Gates  Commission  report 
is  the  constant  focusing  on  the  number 
of  total  men  in  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
is  deceptive  in  two  ways. 

It  is  deceptive  because  it  implies  that 
the  problem  of  achieving  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  is  really  a  very  small 
one.  It  does  this  by  burying  the  very  im- 
portant problem  of  accessions  for  the 
Armed  Forces — that  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  the  numbers  of  new  men  required 
each  year — in  the  total  numbers  of  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  That  total  is  buried 
in  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  As  an  illustration,  since  about 
1966,  approximately  a  third  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  has  been  supplied  by  the 
draft  and  at  least  another  third  has  been 
supplied  by  draft-motivated  enlistees. 
Thus,  what  we  are  really  dealing  with  in 
this  debate  is  the  question  of  how  to  re- 
place a  system  which  provides,  directly 
and  indirectly,  two-thirds  or  more  of  our 
new  men  every  year  as  contrasted  with 
a  system  which  operates  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent incentives.  The  Gates  Commission 
report  continually  and  systematically 
emphasizes  that  the  new  men  provided 
by  the  draft  are  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  men  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
thereby  implying  that  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  ending  the  draft  would  be  very 
small  indeed.  This  is  a  bit  like  saying 
that  if  your  income  is  reduced  by  two- 
thirds — with  only  some  small  hope  of  re- 
placing that  loss  of  income  through  an- 
other job — you  do  not  have  any  real 
problem  because  you  have  a  small  savings 
account. 

That  savings  account  wiU  run  out 
mighty  fast.  Mr.  President,  and  this 
manpower  account  we  have  in  the  Serv- 
ices now  will  also  run  out  mighty  fast,  if 
we  have  no  Selective  Service. 

A  second  way  the  Gates  Commission 
report  is  deceptive  in  its  emphasis  on  to- 
tal numbers  is  that  it  substantially  ne- 
glects the  problem  of  quality  in  man- 
power. 

That  is  the  most  important  point  about 
this  debate.  The  Gates  Commission,  as  a 
whole,  talks  about  manpower  as  being 
a  group  of  numerical  bodies.  However,  we 
do  not  make  an  army  out  of  those  men. 
We  do  not  make  an  air  force,  a  navy,  or 
a  marine  corps  out  of  those  men.  There 
must  be  great  emphasis  on  their  quality. 
And  here  I  am  not  suggesting  by  any 
means  that  all  of  those  men  lack  quality 
or  character  but,  as  I  said  yesterday  with 
all  the  emphasis  I  could,  out  of  these  men 
we  must  find  the  talent,  we  must  find 
enough  aptitude,  we  must  find  enough 
men  who  can  be  taught  a  great  deal  about 
electronics,  for  instance.  We  must  find 
enough  men  who  have  a  superior  dedica- 
tion, an  intellectual  honesty,  and  the  high 
integrity  which  is  so  essential  in  placing 
them  in  key  positions  in  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines all  over  the  world,  or  aboard  our 
aircraft  carriers — which  is  the  greatest 
psychological  military  power,  I  think, 
that  we  possess.  We  must  have  those 
kinds  of  men  down  beside  the  missile 
silos  which  are  our  first  line  of  deterrent. 
They  have  to  meet  superior  qualifica- 
tions. 


The  211 -page  Gates  Commission  report 
devotes  less  than  4  pages  to  this  im- 
portant issue  of  quality  although  several 
supporting  studies  were  done  on  it.  The 
primary  supporting  study  "Qualitative 
Requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces" 
points  out  that  there  is  good  evidence  to 
support  the  proposition  that,  both  in 
years  of  schooling  and  in  comparative 
test  scores,  draftees  score  higher  than 
volunteers.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
draftees  score  higher  in  both  years  of 
schooling  and  in  comparative  test  scores 
than  do  the  volunteers.  The  study  goes 
on  to  state  on  page  1-1216  that  the  data 
also  implied  that  in  the  absence  of  a  draft 
the  services  are  likely  to  lose  many  highly 
educated  draft-motivated  volunteers. 

That  is  obvious.  I  found  in  my  travels, 
visiting  the  GI's,  which  I  mentioned  yes- 
terday, highly  intelligent,  well  educated, 
and  indispensable  men  in  the  units  I  was 
talking  about.  If  they  were  volunteers  at 
all,  they  were  there  imder  the  draft-mo- 
tivated inducement  as  a  group.  It  will  be 
a  distinct  loss  to  our  countrj'  to  lose  such 
men. 

This  important  study  done  by  the 
Gates  Commission  itself  points  out  that 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  quality 
of  the  men  in  our  Armed  Forces  will  be 
degraded  by  ending  the  draft.  First,  we 
will  lose  the  more  able  draftees  them- 
selves. Second,  we  will  lose  the  more  able 
draft-motivated  volunteers.  Throughout 
my  life  I  have  observed,  in  the  case  of 
volimteers,  that  there  runs  a  thread 
through  all  the  qualifications  of  the  true 
volunteer.  Some  men  like  the  service.  It 
appeals  to  them.  They  feel  that  they  have 
an  obligation,  and  it  comes  forward  in 
their  minds  and  prompts  them.  They  are 
true  volunteers.  Many  of  these  men  get 
adapted  to  the  situation,  and  they  re- 
enlist.  Many  of  them  stay  on  as  enlisted 
men  for  the  active  years  of  their  life. 
Many  of  them  go  on  to  make  the  finest 
type  of  officers.  Among  that  group  that  I 
am  talking  about  we  find  these  essential 
master  sergeants,  first  sergeants,  and 
others  of  that  type  that  are  the  back- 
bone, to  a  large  degree,  of  the  system. 

So  when  I  make  statements  here  tend- 
ing to  downgrade  some  of  the  personnel. 
I  am  always  excepting  the  fine  men 
whom  I  have  just  described. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  asked  me 
yesterday  on  the  floor  if  I  was  familiar 
with  these  supporting  studies  prepared 
by  the  Gates  Commission.  It  is  extremely 
important,  I  believe,  that  the  primary 
study  on  quality  done  for  the  Gates 
Commission,  admits  that  the  draft  is 
responsibile  for  bringing  into  the  Armed 
Forces  the  type  of  men  who  we  would 
all  agree  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
complex  modern  weapons  now  possessed 
by  all  of  the  services.  The  solution  to  this 
grave  problem,  as  proposed  by  the  study 
and  by  the  Commission  itself,  however, 
is  a  very  troubling  one.  I  believe  most 
Members  of  this  Body  will  be  quite  sur- 
Fri.sed  to  learn  that  an  important  part 
of  the  solution  recommended  by  the 
Gates  Commission  was  actually  to  lower 
the  standards  for  men  coming  into  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  Gates  report  states 
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on  page  46  that  experimental  programs 
show  "that  men  with  lower  Armed 
Forces  qualification  test  scores  and  less 
schooling  can  achieve  acceptable  levels 
of  performance."  The  backup  study  Is 
more  frank.  It  states  on  page  1-2-47 
that^ 

The  relaxed  mental  standEu-ds  applicable 
to  project  100.000  can  provide  the  requisite 
quality  to  effectively  man  the  enlisted  billets 
In  an  All-Volunteer  Force." 

This  Project  100,000  was  the  name 
given  to  a  movement  several  years  tigo  to 
take  in  more  men  designated  as  mental 
group  4,  the  lowest  acceptable  level,  the 
lowest  mental  group  now  permitted  to 
join.  That  is  the  reference  in  this  state- 
ment by  the  Commission  that  they  would 
relax  the  mental  standards.  We  are  not 
talking  about  relaxing  and  sleeping  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  They  meant  lower 
mental  standards. 

I  dwell  upon  this  because  it  is  not  a 
new  concern.  It  Is  a  concern  that  I 
have  had  for  years.  The  study  states  that 
the  relaxed  mental  standards  applicable 
to  project  100.000  can  provide  the  req- 
uisite number  of  men  to  effectively 
man  the  enlisted  billets  in  an  all -volun- 
teer force.  This  means  that  a  larger 
number  of  men  in  what  is  called  mental 
group  4 — the  lowest  mental  group  now 
permitted  by  law  to  enter  the  Armed 
Forces — would  provide  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  enlisted  men  in  all  of  our 
services,  including  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force. 

That  is  what  I  think  it  means,  and 
that  figure  would  run  somewhere  aroimd 
20   percent. 

To  back  that  up.  I  quote  a  sergeant 
with  whom  I  spoke  last  year.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  seen  the  Gates 
Commission  report,  much  less  read  it. 
However,  I  met  with  him  under  the  trees 
in  company  with  the  commanding  officer 
of  this  post.  We  shook  hands,  and  I  asked 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  commanding 
officer — which  was  contrary  to  my  usual 
pattern — what  he  thought  about  the  so- 
called  all-volunteer  army. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  don't  think  much  of 
It.  If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  that 
brings  in  a  lower  standard  than  we  have 
to  take  in  now.  I  am  getting  out."  That 
was  his  blunt  statement  there  in  the 
presence  of  the  commanding  general. 

I  asked  him  later  how  long  he  had 
been  in  the  service.  He  said  22  years.  He 
had  a  personality.  He  had  a  barrel  chest 
and  rawbone  features  that  would  let  one 
know  he  was  a  real  sergeant.  He  said  in 
effect  that  we  had  better  stop  taking  in 
so  many  of  these  lower  mentality  men.  I 
am  just  being  brutally  frank  about  these 
things. 

That  is  not  the  only  evidence  I  have 
rim  into.  I  am  for  the  man  who  wears 
the  uniform,  and  I  will  back  him  up.  But 
we  are  not  making  any  headway  this  way. 
The  Army  gets  the  little  end  of  things, 
too.  I  stand  up  for  the  Army,  but  this 
manpower  problem  that  vve  are  trj-ing 
to  get  into  this  volunteer  concept  will 
apply  not  only  to  the  Army,  but  also  to 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine 
Corps.  These  other  services  have  more 


attractive  positions  to  offer.  That  Is  a 
part  of  life.  There  may  be  something  in 
the  Army  that  a  man  likes  on  a  particu- 
lar basis.  However,  the  other  services  are 
not  any  more  honorable,  not  one  bit.  My 
hat  is  off  to  the  Army.  However,  we  are 
dealing  here  with  our  security,  and  we 
are  dealing  with  the  most  important 
element  In  all  of  this  military  organiza- 
tion. 

As  I  have  reminded  the  Members  of 
this  body  numerous  times  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  the  main  issue  here 
Is  not  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  know  how  we  all  feel  about  the  war. 
We  want  it  to  be  over.  The  people  want 
it  to  be  over.  But  the  main  issue  here  is 
not  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  main  issue 
here  is  not  the  balance  of  payments  in 
Western  Europe,  although  that  is  an  im- 
portant point.  The  main  issue  is  what 
kind  of  men  we  are  going  to  have  to 
maintain  our  own  security  here  at  home, 
in  the  48  contiguous  States  and,  of  course, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  individual,  the  man  in  the  uniform, 
his  integrity,  honor,  character,  mentality, 
attitude,  aptitude,  and  alertness. 

We  carmot  go  down  to  the  marketplace 
and  buy  a  soldier.  We  have  to  make  a  sol- 
dier. We  have  to  make  an  airman. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  ever  reach  the 
point  where  we  can  put  a  dollar  value  on 
the  men  or  have  a  system  that  relies 
solely  upon  the  salaries  and  other  attrac- 
tions to  get  the  kind  of  men  we  want.  We 
will  get  some  of  the  kind  we  want.  But 
in  a  group  of  nearly  2V4  million  men  on 
up,  we  wUl  not  get  enough  of  the  right 
kind.  We  will  get  some  of  the  right  kind, 
but  not  enough  of  the  right  kind.  We 
might  as  well  face  this.  We  will  be  forced 
to  take  men  that  are  inferior,  a  great  deal 
of  them.  We  will  find  that  out.  and  we 
will  abandon  this  system  if  we  go  into  it 
and  have  to  start  over  again  after  having 
spent  billions  of  dollars. 

I  warn  the  Senate  now  that  in  my 
judgment  that  is  what  will  happen.  After 
having  spent  billions  of  dollars,  we  will  go 
back  in  and  have  to  rebuild  these  serv- 
ices, particularly  the  Army.  The  only 
thing  we  will  have  left  at  all  is  the  in- 
creased salaries,  some  of  which  are  justi- 
fied. But  I  think  we  would  be  out  extra 
billions  of  dollars  that  had  been  spent  in 
the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  main  issue. 
That  is  the  manpower  bill  about  which 
we  are  talking.  That  is  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  first-term  en- 
listed men  on  our  Polaris  submarines  are 
draft  motivated  enlistees.  That  is  the 
Navy.  Every  one  of  them  volunteered. 
But  42  percent  of  those  who  are  first- 
term  enlisted  men  worked  their  way  up 
to  Polaris  submarine  crews  and  they  were 
draft  motivated  enlistees.  Under  a  vol- 
unteer army  would  there  be  pressures  to 
require  us  to  man  our  Polaris  submar.nes 
with  men  who  only  bare'.y  meet  accepta- 
ble standards? 

Forty-seven  percent  of  the  first-term 
enlisted  men  who  keep  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  bombers  flying  are  draft  mo- 
tivated. Think  of  that.  Mr.  President.  47 
percent  of  the  first-term  enlisted  men 


who  keep  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
bombers  flying  are  draft-motivated.  In 
other  words,  we  would  not  have  them  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the 
draft.  That  is  what  the  record  shows. 

Yesterday  I  illustrated  that  point  by 
referring  to  men  at  the  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  some  of  whom  had  gotten 
there  the  night  before  and  had  not  yet 
gotten  to  the  barber  shop  to  have  their 
long  hair  cut  off  when  I  talked  to  them. 
I  said  to  them  that  the  record  showed 
they  were  volunteers.  They  laughed  at 
the  idea  that  they  were  volimteers. 

I  followed  up  on  that  point  and  found 
that  these  yoimg  men  who  worked  their 
way  up  to  these  highly  important  posi- 
tions, such  as  those  connected  with  keep- 
ing our  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers 
flying,  are  draft-motivated.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  the  first-termers  are  draft- 
motivated. 

By  ending  the  draft  do  we  want  to  cre- 
ate the  risk  that  some  of  these  men  will 
only  be  slightly  above  the  minimum  men- 
tal requirements  for  performing  simple 
mechanical  tasks?  These  are  serious 
problems.  What  kind  of  men  do  we  want 
in  our  Armed  Forces  is  an  Important 
question  and  the  Gates  Commission's 
preoccupation  with  overall  numbers  and 
its  easy  acceptance  of  degraded  mental 
requirements  is  most  serious  Indeed. 

It  is  the  most  serious  point  against  the 
report.  There  are  other  points  on  which 
I  disagree  with  both  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion and  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  will 
turn  to  thoee  in  a  moment.  But  these 
other  issues  deal  with  disputes  about  the 
numbers  of  men  who  can  be  obtained 
without  the  draft.  I  echo  and  re-echo  the 
statement  of  this  sergeant  out  under  the 
shade  tree  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
manding general.  He  said,  "What  we 
need  are  quality  men.  out  of  which  we 
can  make  men."  and  he  said,  "If  we 
cannot  get  them  I  am  going  to  get  out." 
These  other  disputes  which  I  refer  to 
tend  to  dissolve  into  differences  of  de- 
gree. But  I  believe  the  important  issue 
of  quality  is  the  one  which  the  Members 
of  this  body  should  concentrate  on  dur- 
ing this  debate.  I  believe  each  Member 
should  ask  himself  if  he  wants  to  run 
the  risk  of  changing  not  only  the  system 
by  which  our  military  manpower  is 
acquired,  but  also  the  entire  character 
and  quality  of  our  Armed  Forces  by  vot- 
ing for  either  of  the  two  amendments  be- 
fore us  on  Friday. 

The  amendment  of  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Oregon  does  not  give  suffi- 
cient time.  It  gives  less  than  1  month 
to  get  ready.  By  the  time  that  bill  reaches 
the  President's  desk  that  month  will  be 
gone. 

There  is  one  virtue  of  the  report  of  the 
Gates  Commission.  They  recommended  a 
termination  date  of  June  30.  1971.  The 
report  was  submitted  last  March.  It  did 
have  the  virtue  of  a  time  period  of  ap- 
proximately 15  months  to  get  ready  for 
this  transition.  However,  instead  of  that, 
what  did  the  President  and  tJie  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  all  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  services  do?  Instead  of  getting  ready 
during  that  15-month  period,  they  made 
a  plan  to  deliberately  do  something  else. 
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something  other  than  that  which  was 
recommended  in  the  Gates  Commission 
report.  The  recommendation  is  In  line 
somewhat  with  what  the  President  said 
before,  but  when  they  got  down  to  Im- 
plementing and  csu-rying  out  this  plan  on 
paper,  they  found  it  could  not  be  done, 
at  least  quickly.  So  they  turned  to  the 
only  alternative  they  had  and  they  said. 
"Give  us  the  old  system  for  at  least  2 
more  years."  They  did  not  have  to  refer 
anything  to  a  commission  to  find  out 
that  was  necessary.  They  did  not  have  to 
go  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  look  up 
any  statistics.  That  is  just  their  com- 
monsense.  Their  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility made  it  necessary  to  have  an 
alternative  of  some  kind,  and  this  was 
the  alternative  they  asked  for.  I  com- 
mend them  highly  for  trying  to  get  an 
alternative. 

I  do  not  think  they  can  get  it  In  2 
years,  but  they  think  they  can.  I  am 
speaking  in  this  context  also  of  the 
Schweiker  amendment  which  is  coming 
on  the  second  vote  tomorrow,  which 
would  cut  the  draft  to  1  year. 

Turning  now  to  the  issues  regarding 
the  numbers  of  men  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  stated  yester- 
day that  the  accession  requirements — 
the  requirements  for  new  men  coming 
into  the  Armed  Forces — In  fiscal  years 

1972  and  1973 — would  be  considerably 
lower  than  some  previous  estimates.  He 
estimates  that,  if  the  draft  were  ended 
now,  we  might,  in  fiscal  year  1972  be 
only  113,000  men  short  of  that  required 
in  our  armed  services.  He  then  estimates 
that  without  the  draft  during  fiscal  year 

1973  we  might  be  only  145,000  men  short 
of  our  requirements.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  takes  each  of  these  gaps  some- 
what lightly  and  disputes  whether  or  not 
they  would  in  fact  occur.  But  the  impor- 
tant point  is  that  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
fully  explained  in  his  speech  that  these 
gaps  are  cumulative.  As  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Kelley  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  response  to  a  question  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
•  Mr.  DoMiNiCK)  : 

The  fiscal  year  1973  shortfall  In  accessions 
would  be  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  short- 
fall in  accessions  to  determine  the  shortfall 
by  June  30,  1973. 

In  Other  words,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  neglected  a  very  funda- 
mental problem  with  regard  to  the  end 
of  the  draft.  These  gaps  of  100.000  to 
200,000  men  which  would  not  be  filled 
each  year  without  the  draft  accumulate. 
Again  we  should  not  bury  the  problem 
in  the  overall  numbers  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  That  is  a  bit  like  saying  that  it 
is  not  too  serious  if  our  personal  expenses 
only  exceed  our  income  by  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  each  month.  After  a  few 
month.5  a  person  who  thought  this  way 
could  be  in  very  serious  financial  trouble, 
and  the  same  type  of  reasoning  applies  to 
the  problem  of  acquiring  military  man- 
power. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  argues  that 
the  estimates  of  the  gaps  In  our  man- 
power needs  which  he  has  used  are  In- 
flated ones  because  they  depend  partly 
on  internal  Defense  Department  policies. 
First  of  all.  he  seems  to  Imply  that  since 


the  manpower  needs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  slightly  above  those  esti- 
mated by  the  Gates  Commission,  this 
means  that  the  Defense  Department 
force  requirements  were  changed.  I  know 
of  no  evidence  to  support  this.  The  Gates 
Commission,  for  all  its  expertise,  has 
never  been  charged  with  setting  our  mil- 
itary manpower  requirements.  Second,  he 
states  that  the  Army  early  release  policy 
increases  the  number  of  men  leaving  the 
Armed  F\)rces  and  therefore  overstates 
the  requirements  for  any  accessions.  The 
early  release  policy  was  instituted  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  men  who,  after  a 
tour  in  Vietnam,  would  be  required  to 
serve  for  only  a  few  months  in  a  unit  in 
the  United  States  before  their  2 -year 
tour  was  completed.  I  believe  this  was  a 
wise  policy,  but  in  any  case  it  is  being 
reduced  as  the  numbers  of  men  in  Viet- 
nam decline.  Tliird,  he  states  that  there 
has  been  a  sharp  expansion  in  the  Army 
2-year  enlistment  program.  I  have  been 
told  that  there  has  been  no  reduction 
in  effort  to  obtain  3 -year  enlistments  for 
the  Army,  but  that  2-year  enlistments 
were  increased  in  cases  where  3 -year  en- 
listments could  not  be  obtained.  Thus,  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  the  cases  cited 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon support  the  proposition  that  internal 
Defense  Department  policies  have  in- 
flated the  requirements  for  manpower. 
It  is  simply  the  case  that  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  were  big  enlistment  years 
for  all  the  services.  This  means  that  a 
large  number  of  3-  and  4-year  enlist- 
ments will  expire  in  fiscal  year  1973  and 
that  large  numbers  of  men  will  have  to 
be  replaced  in  that  year. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  particular  per- 
tinent with  reference  to  the  second 
amendment  that  is  to  be  voted  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  made  two  arguments  about  this. 
First  of  all  he  says  that  some  have 
argued  that  there  would  be  a  "shortfall" 
of  336,000  men  for  the  Army  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  "Shortfall,"  as  he  himself  de- 
fines it,  is  the  difference  between  the 
men  the  services  need  and  the  number 
they  would  obtain.  Now,  no  one  that  I 
know  has  made  such  a  claim.  I  have  re- 
viewed my  own  remarks  on  the  matter, 
and  when  I  discussed  this  subject  on 
May  11,1  clearly  stated  that  this  num- 
ber would  be,  approximately,  the  Army's 
requirement  for  "new  men" — that  is  the 
same  thing  as  accessions,  or  gross  man- 
power requirements.  If  someone  has  told 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  differently — 
and  that  "someone"  is  unspecified  in  his 
speech — I  very  respectfully  say  he  weis 
mistaken.  But  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  agree  that  he  was  mis- 
taken about  this  charge  that  someone 
had  given  him  an  inflated  estimate,  since 
he  uses  the  figure,  336,000  later  correctly 
in  his  speech — as  the  number  of  acces- 
sions. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  also 
argued  that  the  stated  requirement  of 
336,000  accessions  for  the  Army  during 
fiscal  year  1973  is  "highly  dubious."  In 
order  to  refute  this  estimate  he  relies 
totally  upon  the  fact  that  in  1959  the 
total  number  of  men  enlisting  In  all  the 
services  was  340,000.  Based  on  that,  he 


argues  that,  since  the  total  Defense  De- 
partment enlisted  personnel  requirement 
for  1959  was  340,000,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  Army  alone  could  require  336,000 
new  men  in  fiscal  year  1973,  when  the 
force  levels  are  supposed  to  be  approxi- 
mately the  same.  There  are  two  points 
to  be  made  about  this. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  ignored  the  fact  that  there  were 
111,000  draftees  in  1959;  so  the  total  ac- 
cessions in  that  year  were  451,000,  not 
340,000.  I  do  not  know  if  the  accession 
requirement  of  336,000  for  the  Army  in 
fiscal  year  1973  is  precisely  accurate,  but 
I  believe  it  is  rouglily  correct  as  it  was 
given  to  me  because  the  numbers  of  en- 
listments which  will  expire  that  year  are 
so  high.  The  best  figures  I  have  indicate 
that  the  Army  alone  will  lose  during 
fiscal  year  1973  111,000  men  who  were 
Inducted  in  fiscal  year  1971;  119.000  men 
who  enlisted  in  fiscal  year  1970.  includ- 
ing draftees  who  had  converted  to  Reg- 
ular Army  status;  65,000  enlistees  who 
will  be  reaching  the  end  of  their  serv- 
ice; and  43.000  who  enlisted  in  fiscal 
year  1971  for  2  years.  Reenlistments  will 
approximately  equal  the  number  of  men 
who  are  lost  through  early  releases  and 
attrition.  This  will  result  in  total  net 
losses  of  about  330,000  to  340,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  This  is  the  most  up-to- 
date  data  wliich  I  have.  I  offer  it  to  the 
Senator  in  good  faith.  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  infiated;  at  least  it  is  not  as 
inflated  as  Yns  estimate  for  the  total  en- 
listed requirement  for  1959,  was  deflated 
by  his  having  forgotten  about  or  over- 
looked the  draftees  in  that  year. 

This  Army  accession  requirement  could 
be  somewhat  reduced  by  either  of  two 
steps.  It  has  to  be  emphasized  here,  and 
I  do  emphasize,  that  no  one  could  be 
absolutely  accurate  about  these  figures. 
The  matter  of  estimates  has  to  creep 
in.  We  have  all  done  the  best  we  could. 

One  step  to  reduce  the  Army  accession 
requirement  would  be  to  release  early 
some  of  the  men  due  to  leave  in  1973, 
so  that  they  would  have  to  be  replaced 
in  1972  instead.  This  might  smooth  out 
the  Army's  manpower  schedules  some- 
what, but  it  would,  of  course,  increase 
manpower  requirements  in  1972.  Also,  the 
Senator  has  already  expressed  himself 
as  opposed  to  the  early  release  program. 
Another  possibility  is  that  further  re- 
duction might  be  made  in  the  Army  in 
1973.  I  point  out  that  a  significiuit  re- 
duction has  already  been  recommended 
by  our  committee  for  1972,  and  I  believe 
that  any  suggestion  of  further  cuts  in 
1973  is  at  best  only  speculative  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  said  that 
if  conditions  permit  I  would  favor  some 
further  reductions  for  1973.  But  those 
matters  have  to  be  very  speculative.  I 
would  not  think  of  committing  myself  to 
anything  definite  on  that  point  as  yet. 

The  Senator  also  made  certain  argu- 
ments which  purport  to  show  that  the 
nimiber  of  men  needed  by  the  Army  is 
overstated  by  73,000  because  of  several 
factors.  First,  that  there  is  a  ban  against 
reenlistment  of  men  who  have  t>een  ac- 
cepted on  the  basis  of  lower  mental 
standards  and  men  who  entered  with 
physicfil  defects  under  Project  100,000, 
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I  am  told  that,  as  is  the  case  for  other 
enlijted  men.  these  men  admitted  under 
lower  standards  can.  in  fact,  reenlist  if 
they  are  qualified  to  do  so  in  the  judg- 
ment of  their  commanding  ofiBcer.  I 
would  certamly  be  opposed  to  degrading 
the  standards  for  the  men  in  oiu-  Armed 
Pjixes  genenlly  but  a  further  degrada- 
tion to  permit  such  a  man  to  reenlist 
even  if  his  commanding  officer  believes 
it  unwise  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
height  of  folly. 

The  assumption  that  16.000  to  20,000 
men  could  be  saved  because  the  military 
training  establishment  is  "noneffective" 
is  not  supported  by  analysis.  It  is  simply 
asserted. 

Thus  I  believe  there  is  little  to  support 
the  proposition  advanced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  that  the 
overall  manpower  levels  required  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  overstated. 

Before  leaving  this  general  subject  I 
must  say  just  a  word  about  the  alleged 
different  sets  of  statistics  regarding  com- 
bat enlistments  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  said  yesterday  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  telephone  calls.  He  said  that  it  was 
first  told  to  him  that  33,000  of  50,000  men 
would  be  needed  in  the  combat  arms  an- 
nually in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  This 
is  a  statement  of  a  requirement.  He  then 
said  that  the  second  and  third  projec- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  were 
that  according  to  one  soiu-ce,  an  average 
of  300  volunteers  per  month  enlisted  in 
the  combat  arms,  but  according  to  an- 
other source  600  to  1,400  men  had  en- 
listed m  these  arms  in  March  and  April. 
Now  if  one  asks  a  grocer  first  how 
many  oranges  he  has  in  stock,  then  how 
many  grapefruit,  and  finally  how  many 
lemons,  it  is  a  bit  unfair  to  charge  tliat 
giocer  with  giving  three  different  esti- 
mates for  citrus  fruits.  According  to  his 
speech  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  at  first  obtained  statistics  aboi.'t 
the  requirement?  for  combat  arms.  He 
then  asked  for  and  obtained  Etatlstics 
about  the  average  number  of  men  who 
enlist  in  combat  arms,  and  finally  he 
asked  for  and  obained  stati  lics  about  the 
enlistments  in  2  specific  montJis.  lam  not 
surprised  that  he  got  three  different 
sets  of  numbers. 

He  easily  may  have  been  given  num- 
bers on  the  same  subject  that  varied  by 
several  thousand,  however,  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that.  As  I  have  said,  these  figures 
are  only  estimates,  several  offices  work  on 
this  problem,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances I  would  be  surprised  if  there  were 
not  varying  estimates. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
argued  that,  since  combat  enlistments 
have  increased  because  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  the  Army  now  gives  men  to 
be  assigned  to  Europe  if  they  enlist, 
rather  than  to  Vietnam,  that  this  larger 
number  of  enlistments  in  the  combat 
arms  may  be  added  into  the  total  of  "true 
volunteers"  which  will  help  satisfy  our 
ground  combat  arms  requirements.  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  what  basis  he  assumes  that 
men  who  enlist  in  the  Army  in  order  to 
avoid  the  draft  and  obtain  an  assignment 
in  Europe  are  "true"  volimteers? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  some 
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interesting  figures  about  combat  enlist- 
ments. 

He  first  adds  to  the  men  who  enlist 
for  ground  combat  assignm.ents  the  num- 
ber of  men  wh(  enlist  for  elite  para- 
troops and  special  forces  and  counts 
them  as  true  volunteers  for  ground  com- 
bat. Now  these  elite  corps  requirements 
are  not  counted  as  ground  combat  re- 
quirements by  the  Army.  Ground  combat 
requirements  are  infantry,  artillery,  and 
armor.  If  the  Senator  is  going  to  count 
the  men  who  volunteer  for  these  elite 
coips  as  volunteers  for  ground  combat 
units,  then  he  muot  also  increase  the  re- 
quirements. He  cannot  legitimately  ask 
the  Pentagon  to  estimate  its  needs  for 
one  group — artillery,  armor,  and  infan- 
try— and  then  ask  for  the  number  of  men 
volunteering  for  some  larger  group — ar- 
tillery, annor.  and  infantry,  plus  para- 
troops and  special  forces — and  thereby 
argue  that  the  artillery,  armor,  and  in- 
fantry rtqu  reme.nts  are  being  filled. 

There  is  a  more  fundamental  error, 
however.  He  calculates,  on  page  17616  of 
yesterday's  Coniressignal  Record,  that 
since  28.000  men  who  enlisted  in  the 
Army  last  year  without  exercising  their 
option  to  enlist  m  a  specific  branch  were 
assigned  to  groimd  combat.  These  men 
could  all  be  counted  in  the  total  of  true 
volunteers.  This  is  most  erroneous  and 
the  Senator  even  admits,  en  the  next 
page  of  h  s  speech,  that  net  all  men  who 
enlist  in  this  way  are  true  volunteers. 

I  have  given  the  totals  many  times  be- 
fore for  ground  combat  reqiurements. 
The  Senator  will  find  them,  for  example, 
in  my  speech  of  May  6  introducing  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  4  percent  of  the  ground 
combat  requirements  are  met  by  men 
who  volunteer  for  that  job.  Over  two- 
thirds,  about  68  percent,  are  met  by 
draftees.  The  balance  of  about  28  percent 
is  met  by  men  who  enlist  but  do  not 
specify  combat  or.  indeed,  any  other 
choice. 

Moreover,  it  is  certainly  true,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
agree,  that  at  most  one-half  of  this  spe- 
cial category  of  enlistees  are  true  vol- 
unteers. I  hope  he  would  agree  that  if 
we  assigned  to  combat  all  of  these  men 
who  volunteer,  and  do  not  request  con- 
bat  or  another  choice,  we  could  expect 
fewer  enlistments  for  this  type  service. 
I  would  add  again,  however,  that  the 
figures  for  future  years  are  very  difficult 
to  estimate.  Most  of  the  other  figures 
are  taken  from  the  actual  records. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yes- 
terday asked  me  three  questions.  I  see 
that  he  has  already  placed  the  answer  to 
two  of  them  on  mv  desk.  First,  for  the 
best  estimate  available  to  me  regarding 
the  percentage  of  Army  volunteers  who 
are  draft-motivated.  The  best  figure  I 
can  obtain  at  the  present  time  is  an 
Army  estimate  of  55  percent.  Second,  he 
asked  me  what  the  accession  require- 
ments would  be  for  the  Armed  Forces,  as- 
suming first  of  all  that  2.5  million  men 
were  required  as  an  end  strength  for  fis- 
cal year  1972;  and  third,  assiuning  that 
onlv  2.4  million  men  were  required.  The 
best  figures  available  to  me  are  that  in 
the  first  case  528.000  nsw  men  would  be 
required  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 


and  in  th:-  seccnd  case  432,000  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  into  great 
detail  in  the  numbers  relevant  to  this 
debate.  I  have  no  illusions  that  large 
numbers  of  Senators  will  peruse  these 
figures  in  detail  but  I  trust  that  those 
who  are  interested,  and  their  staffs.  \\\\\ 
take  the  time  to  compare  the  estimates 
made  by  the  various  Senators  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  debate,  the  allegations 
of  inacc'jracie?.  and  come  to  their  own 
decision,  about  who  has  been  providing 
niformation  in  thLs  debate.  I  will  stand 
on  the  figures  we  have  provided.  But  I 
would  add  that  I  believe  the  precise  num- 
bers in  all  of  these  cases  are  of  con- 
siderably less  importance  th.^n  the  fun- 
damental :-rgumrnts  about  the  quahtv  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  is  an  ef- 
fort with  respect  to  the  figures  so  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  follow  through  pnd 
get  the  most  completed  data  we"  could 
get  will  find  it  in  the  Record. 

The  following  colloquy,  which  occured 
during  the  delivery  of  the  address  bv  Mr 
Stennis.  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  a  question 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  indicate  to  us  todav  that  be- 
cause of  the  time  factor  and  onlv  because 
of  the  time  factor  he  does  not  feel  it 
would  be  feasible  to  implement  the  Gales 
Commission  report  at  tliis  time,  but  in 
the  2-year  period  the  administration 
asked  for  the  extension  of  the  draft  it 
would  be  feasible  to  implement  it  in  that 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No:  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  have  said 
over  and  over,  with  deference  to  those 
who  believe  to  the  contrary,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  can  be  successfully  imple- 
mented. I  think  we  could  spend  billions 
of  dollars  just  trying,  but  we  will  come 
back  to  where  we  started.  It  will  not 
work  out  and  we  will  have  to  go  back  and 
pass  another  draft  law  of  some  kind. 

My  record  on  that  is  clear.  I  proposed 
in  committee  that  we  extend  it  for  4 
years. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  i.ssue.  as  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  debate  it  today,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  when  we  get  a  volunteer  army 
but  it  is  a  question  of  not  havinu  the 
volunteer  army  at  all  in  the  opinion  and 
preference  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  sir;  I  stand  on  the 
bill-  I  was  giving  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  what  I  asked 
for.  I  was  asking  for  the  Senator's  per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  it  is  not  going  to  work  out  satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  the  Senator  is  not 
supportive  of  a  volunteer  army  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  argued  strongly 
against  and  we  defeated  an  amendment 
which  would  have  taken  out  the  so-called 
bonus  pay.  I  was  willing  for  that  to  go  in. 


It  was  proposea  in  committee.  'We  said, 
"Let  us  put  it  in  and  see  what  it  will  do. 
Then,  we  will  have  a  record."  But  I 
thought  it  would  take  4  years, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  and  1 
are  on  parallel  tracks  in  that  I  am  fully 
committed  to  the  proposition  of  a  volun- 
teer army  now  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  it  is  not  a  question  of 
timing  but  whether  or  not  it  is  feasible 
at  all.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  might  be  on  parallel 
tracks  but  we  are  going  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  even  worse. 
Not  only  are  we  on  parallel  tracks  but 
we  are  going  in  opposite  directions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  made  clear  what  I 
personally  believe.  I  am  standing  on  the 
bill.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  pass.  For  one  reason,  we  do  not 
have  any  alternative  to  turn  to  now.  I 
do  not  want  the  1-year  amendment 
because  it  does  not  give  any  time  to  pre- 
pare an  alternative. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  siu-e  the  Sen- 
ator is  fully  aware  that  there  has  been 
nothing  in  the  background  of  those  of 
us  who  are  proposing  the  amendment 
which  would  indicate  a  lack  of  interest  or 
a  lack  of  concern  in  a  meaningful  tran- 
sition period  from  one  system  to  the 
other. 

For  the  record  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point  that  last  August  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater>  and 
I  cosponsored  an  amendment  which 
would  have  put  into  effect  a  pay  scale 
which  in  turn  would  have  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  judgment  upon 
whether  or  not  that  pay  scale  actually 
would  attract  the  quality  and  attract  the 
quantity  of  the  young  men  necessary  to 
put  the  establishment  en  a  totally  volun- 
teer basis.  In  other  words,  we  were  anx- 
ious to  establish  last  August  the  first  step 
which  the  Gates  Commission  indicated 
wou'd  be  important  in  order  to  acliieve 
the  goal  of  an  all- volunteer  army.  The 
Senate  voted  that  proposition  down. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  was  any  one 
single  reason  upon  which  Senators  cast 
their  negative  votes.  But  still  it  weis  on 
the  proposition,  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  I  made  very  clear  to  those 
who  were  sincere  and  really  believed  in 
an  all-volunteer  Army,  that  that  was  the 
time  to  take  the  first  step,  so  that  we 
would  not  be  up  against  the  wall  in  June 
1971.  with  the  expiration  date  facing  us 
squarely,  of  having  people  say  at  that 
time,  'Well,  we  don't  know  whether  it 
will  work." 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  favor 
of  an  all-volimteer  military  have  been 
willing  to  have  a  transition  period  before 
we  went  to  an  all-volunteer  military. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  wUl  agree  with 
me  fully  that  those  of  us  who  have  been 
fighting  for  years  for  an  all-volimteer 
Army  have  not  moved  at  this  time  in  an 
effort  to  create  such  a  military  establish- 
ment unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  previous  steps  and  previous  efforts 
propo.-^ed  to  bring  about  an  orderly  tran- 
sition. Would  the  Senator  agree? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator's  very  fine  purposes  and  his 
foresight  in  the  proposals  as  he  sees  them 
and  his  hard  work  in  trying  to  carry  them 
out.  I  complimented  the  Senator  yester- 
day. This  is  no  new  concept  with  him. 
I  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  concern  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  remember  when  he 
was  Governor  of  a  great  State,  Oregon, 
one  year  his  vote  was  the  lone  vote 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Two  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Two  years  he  cast  the 
lone  vote,  the  sole  vote,  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
purposes  greatly. 

Last  year  the  Senator  filed  his  amend- 
ment. We  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  it  in  the  committee.  We  had  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  it.  I  had  not.  We 
had  a  rather  lively  debate  here,  and  the 
amendment  was  defeated.  That  is  what 
put  me  in  motion.  That  is  why  I  went  to 
see  the  GI's.  I  decided  to  see  what  they 
would  say  about  it.  I  have  already  given 
their  support. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
kind  remarks  made  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  and  I  certain- 
ly would  like  to  respond  by  saying  I  have 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
dedication  and  for  his  purpose  in  pursu- 
ing this  bill  in  this  manner.  My  only 
point  at  this  time  is  to  indicate  that  the 
forces  supporting  this  effort  are  not  mov- 
ing precipitately,  not  moving  without 
conscious  support  for  preliminary  ac- 
tions we  felt  would  have  been  important 
to  take  back  in  August  of  1970.  By  the 
same  token,  we  feel  that  at  this  point 
it  is  not  precipitate  action  to  move  ahead 
with  the  Gates  Commission  proposal  for 
ending  the  draft  in  June  of  this  year,  be- 
cause we  have  today  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  within  the  military  to  provide  us 
with  the  numbers. 

I  indicated  a  while  ago  that  we  had 
95,000  soldiers  who  are  mowing  grass  and 
doing  KP  duty.  We  have  those  who  are 
chaffeuring  the  wives  of  generals  and 
admirals  to  tea  parties.  We  have  those 
who  are  bar  tending  in  officers'  clubs.  We 
have  many  thousands  of  men  who  could 
be  reassigned  within  the  military  orga- 
nizations themselves  to  military  duties, 
and  not  social  and  other  duties  that 
could  be  performed  by  civilian  personnel. 

So  we  are  not  attempting  here  to  leave 
the  services  short  of  personnel,  nor  are 
we  in  favor  of  a  move  that  is  purely  one 
of  coercion  to  bring  in  qualified  person- 
nel. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  after  having 
spent  7  years  in  coiuiseling  in  a  univer- 
sity, that  there  was  more  than  one  moti- 
vating factor  which  influenced  a  person 
who  was  seeking  a  career.  The  draft  was 
not  the  only  motivating  factor  that 
would  move  someone  into  the  military 
for  a  certain  period  of  time.  Pay  pro- 
posals and  other  opportunities  for  bo- 
nuses could  provide  motivation  to  get  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  young  men  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  de- 
sire, and  that  everyone  who  supports  my 
proposal  at  this  time  desires.  But  I  would 
not  say  that  the  only  way  to  get  young 


men  into  the  military  is  by  holding  tne 
club  of  the  draft  over  their  heads.  In 
my  opinion,  that  is  going  to  turn  off  more 
yoimg  men  than  if  we  returned  to  the 
principle  of  volimtarism  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts  and  all  the 
fine  organizations  in  our  country  have 
followed  to  lend  strength  to  our  country 
We  do  not  have  coercion  for  our  greatest 
institution  of  all,  the  church,  or  for  the 
family.  That  is  all  done  by  volimtarism. 

I  think  we  have  failed  to  realize  that 
we  could  move  our  young  men  through 
the  same  high  motives  of  patriotism  and 
service,  rather  than  by  holding  over  them 
the  club  of  the  draft.  That  was  the  only 
point  I  wanted  to  make  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I 
have  the  common  objective  of  having 
the  highest  quality,  the  most  disciplined, 
and  the  best  military  that  our  country 
can  have,  but  I  feel  we  can  achieve  this 
objective  under  a  voluntary  organization. 

1  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  we 
do  not  have  to  do  that  solely  and  exclu- 
sively through  holding  the  club  of  the 
draft  over  their  heads. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  I  have  said  many  times, 
and  I  said  this  afternoon,  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  would  get  some 
very  fine,  capable,  high  quality  men  who 
had  the  genius  and  the  talent  and  all  the 
qualifications  that  go  to  make  up  sol- 
diers, or  airmen,  or  navy  men,  and  ma- 
rines, in  these  difficult  assignments,  in 
avionics,  radar,  and  similar  areas.  My 
argument  is  that  we  would  not  get 
enough.  As  long  as  we  are  to  have  above 

2  million  men  in  our  Armed  Forces,  I 
do  not  beUeve  we  can  get  enough  of  that 
kind  of  men  through  the  so-called  volun- 
tary process. 

I  think  the  army  would  fare  worse 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  services,  be- 
cause it  has  less  attractive  choices  to 
offer. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I  admire  him  and, 
above  all,  respect  him,  because  I  have 
learned  from  his  tenacity  and  resolve. 

I  think  my  colleague  has  raised  some 
very  important  points.  In  fact,  yester- 
day, when  the  hour  of  3  struck,  I  was  sort 
of  cutoff  and  did  not  address  myself  to 
those  points,  but  I  am  glad  my  colleague 
has  reinforced  those  points  by  going  over 
them  pgain  today.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  made  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  we 
need  the  expertise  of  these  highly  quali- 
fied people  in  order  to  do  the  job.  Just 
looking  at  the  table  of  organization  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple involved,  I  recall  particularly  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  re- 
peated time  and  time  again  the  number 
of  people  we  need  to  man  the  nuclear 
submarines  and  the  missiles,  and  that 
these  men  require  some  expertise  and 
some  high  IQ's.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 
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But  the  figure  for  our  strategic  forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Involv- 
ing Conus,  that  is.  our  missile  batteries, 
our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines, 
all  of  the  Air  Force  personnel  on  stra- 
tegic duty  for  offense,  and  then  all  of 
the  Air  Force  personnel  for  control  and 
surveillance  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy — 
all  those  people  together  come  to  a  total 
of  134,000  troops.  I  would  hope  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  argument  as  to  the  Volun- 
teer Army  or  draft,  leaving  that  aside, 
this  country  would  have  at  least  a  reser- 
voir of  patriotism  amounting  to  134.000 
skilled  men  to  man  our  strategic  defenses. 
That  is  not  a  very  large  number. 

Then  I  go  to  the  general  purpose  forces, 
the  land  forces,  Tactical  Air  Force,  Naval 
Air  Force,  Mobility  Forces — that  is  to 
say,  what  we  have  abroad,  representing 
our  ability,  in  a  sense,  to  wage  war,  but 
not  so  much  tied  to  our  defenses — that 
niunber  is  1,111.000. 

We  have  other  missions.  We  have  the 
number  of  troops  we  have  in  general  sup- 
port, based  in  individual  support  units. 
We  have  training  command  and  logistics 
personnel.  Here,  again,  we  have  1.246.- 
000. 

Then  we  have  other  missions.  Intelli- 
gence and  security — realize,  now,  this  is 
not  the  CIA,  this  is  just  the  military  in- 
telligence and  security  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about.  We  have  almost 
100.000  men  in  the  military  sei-vices  who 
do  nothing  but  intelligence  and  security 
work.  That  is  a  lot  of  people  going  around 
looking  at  a  lot  of  other  people. 

I  reemphasize  the  point  that  our  stra- 
tegic forces,  which  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  has  mentioned  over  and  over 
again  in  this  presentation,  amount  to 
134,000  people. 

Another  point  that  was  made  was  in 
regard  to  the  period  of  transition.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  spe- 
cial machinery  that  needs  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  order  to  go  to  an  all-volunteer 
army.  What  is  special,  that  is  not  there 
right  now,  that  we  cannot  have  more  of 
instantaneously  or  immediately? 

Then  there  is  the  point  raised  by  my 
colleague  about  the  fact  that  one-third 
of  those  under  arms  today — I  may  have 
misunderstood  this  statement,  but,  as 
I  interpret  it.  he  maintains  that  one- 
third  of  the  people  we  have  in  the  Armed 
Forces  today  are  draftees,  and  one-third 
are  draft  motivated.  That  leaves,  obvi- 
ously, just  one-third  who  are  true  volun- 
teers, under  my  colleague's  interpreta- 
tion. 

When  you  break  that  down  into  num- 
bers, you  come  out  with  about  900.000  in 
each  one-third.  If  you  come  out  with 
900,000  per  one-third,  that  means  there 
are  only  900.000.  under  my  colleague's 
computations,  who  are  volunteers. 

Mr.  President,  In  1948,  before  we  re- 
Instituted  the  draft,  we  had  1,300,000 
men  in  our  Army.  So,  obviously,  com- 
paring that  time  with  today,  there  is  a 
400.000  discrepancy.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
accept,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  that  the  figures  that 
are  given  by  other  authorities  in  this 
Nation,  which  indicate  that  we  have  up- 
wards of  2  million  men  who  are  true 
volunteers,  could  be  1.100.000  off.  That 
is  quite  a  disparity. 


The  other  facet  that  I  find  difficult  to 
deny,  on  grounds  of  just  plain  psychol- 
ogy, is  that,  regardless  of  grades  on  en- 
trance examinations,  if  a  person  volun- 
teers for  something,  if  he  has  a  personal 
resolve,  his  performance  is  better.  For 
example,  if  I  were  to  serve  with  some- 
one in  a  combat  infantry  platoon,  I 
would  rather  serve  with  a  man  protect- 
ing my  flanks  with  a  gvm  in  his  hand 
who  has  a  deep  resolve  of  patriotism,  who 
has  volunteered,  and  not  a  guy  pressed 
into  service,  who  may  be  just  taking 
shelter  so  as  not  to  get  hurt,  which 
of  course  would  not  provide  me  with 
any  protection. 

So  I  find  compelling  the  argument,  in 
the  service  or  any  other  facet  of  life,  that 
if  you  force  people  to  do  something,  no 
matter  how  bright  they  are,  you  are  not 
going  to  get  their  best  service. 

But  even  if  we  did  get  their  best  serv- 
ice, when  we  talk  about  this  great  ex- 
pertise of  scientists.  I  keep  thinking 
about  General  Gallant.  I  believe  it  is. 
who  works  for  the  AEC.  He  is  not  a 
draftee.  One  would  not  expect  a  draftee 
to  have  that  high  a  position,  involved 
with  atomic  energy.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant positions  are  filled  with  mem- 
bers of  the  officer  corps,  because  in  the 
military  service  you  cannot  even  legally 
sign  your  name  unless  you  are  an  officer. 
So  most  of  these  exjaerts  that  my  col- 
league speaks  of  are  officers,  and  the 
officers  are  a  volunteer  corps. 

If  you  have  a  draftee  for  2  years,  you 
train  him  for  6  months  and  all  you  have 
is  18  months  left.  Then  you  have  a  rapid 
turnover,  and  if  you  get  into  any  ad- 
vanced, sopiiisticated  training,  the 
training  goes  beyond  that  period,  so  you 
basically  do  not  have  the  person  avail- 
able for  service  for  more  than  1  year. 
Obviously,  you  would  be  much  better  off, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  take  a  per- 
son in  and  train  him  for  the  career  posi- 
tion you  want  to  fill.  So  I  find  the  argu- 
ment that  the  draft  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  military  expertise  very 
difficult  to  accept. 

And  the  argument  that  I  find  most 
difficult  of  aU  is  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  veered  away  com- 
pletely, and  make  a  rotation  of  180°, 
from  the  findings  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission. I  agree  that  that  is  what 
happened,  but  I  have  a  different  inter- 
pretation of  the  reason  why  it  happened. 
My  interpretation  Is  that  they  do  not 
want  to  end  the  draft,  just  as  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  at  this  point  in 
time,  does  not  feel  that  the  draft  should 
be  ended.  We  have  a  very  clean  cleav- 
age in  this  regard.  I  think  not  only  will 
our  Nation  be  more  secure,  from  the 
month  of  July  forward,  without  the 
draft,  but  I  think  over  the  long  haul  this 
great  country  of  oiu-s  will  be  a  great  deal 
safer  and  better  off  without  the  draft. 
First,  we  will  not  be  eroding  the  touch- 
stone of  our  free  society,  which  Is  free- 
dom itself.  We  will  not  be  pressing  people 
Into  service  illegally.  Immorally,  and 
without  justice,  as  we  do  now;  and  not 
only  the  Gates  Commission,  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  his 
lofty  speech  of  a  year  ago  in  April,  spoke 


of  how  unjust  the  draft  was  as  a  means 
of  taxation. 

But  for  some  reason,  while  this  rheto- 
ric goes  on  and  on,  when  it  comes  to  fish- 
ing or  cutting  bait,  a  lot  of  people  would 
rather  cut  bait  than  get  out  there  and 
fish.  I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators,  now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  stop  cutting 
bait  and  do  some  fishing.  We  do  not  have 
to  perpetuate  these  inequities  to  preserve 
the  strength  of  this  Nation.  We  can  do 
it  by  letting  people  volunteer  out  of  a 
sense  of  patriotism. 

If  a  representative  government  hke 
ours  cannot,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  gen- 
erate sufficient  resolve  among  the  peo- 
ple to  effect  a  course  of  action  under- 
taken, then  the  course  of  action  imder- 
taken  is  not  in  concert  with  what  should 
be  undertaken,  as  viewed  by  the  people. 
That  is  a  beautiful  check  and  balance 
under  our  representative  system;  and 
when  we  violate  that,  when  those  of  us 
who  sit  in  positions  of  power  say  that 
we  know  what  is  good  for  the  people  in 
a  very  paternalistic  way,  we  act  no  dif- 
ferently than  the  kings  of  old  or  the  dic- 
tators of  today  in  saying,  "We  know  what 
is  good  for  you  people;  you  have  got  to 
go  fight  that  war.  You  have  to  go  serve, 
even  though  it  is  wrong,  because  we  think 
it  is  good,  because  we  are  blessed  with 
some  omniscience,  some  special  power." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  what  should 
happen.  The  people  should  have  a  say- 
so.  and  that  say-so  is  a  very  simple  thing 
called  volunteerism.  We  have  had  it  be- 
fore, and  I  am  sure  we  could  have  It 
again.  If  the  people  feel  that  our  Nation 
is  in  danger,  you  will  see  them  come  for- 
ward and  volunteer  and  enlist  for  the 
protection  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  the  best  example  of  that  is 
Congress  itself.  Not  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  ever  volunteered  to  serve  in 
Vietnam.  And  yet  I  can  stand  here,  and 
I  am  sure  my  colleague  from  Mississippi 
would  say  the  same  thing,  and  say  that 
if  this  Nation  were  being  Invaded  to- 
morrow, I  would  resign  my  seat  here  in 
the  Senate  to  go  serve,  as  Lyndon  John- 
son did  in  the  Second  World  War,  and 
as  21  other  Members  of  Congress  did  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  I  am  still 
young  enough  to  go  out  to  serve,  to  pack 
a  gun  and  fight  for  this  country.  I  would 
do  it  tomorrow  If  we  had  a  threat,  but 
we  do  not  have  any  threat.  I  know  that, 
and  every  other  Member  of  Congress 
knows  that,  because  not  one  of  them  has 
volunteered  to  serve.  If  there  is  a  threat, 
it  obviously  Is  not  the  Vietnam  situation. 

By  maintaining  the  draft,  we  do  away 
with  the  very  fine  check  and  balance  sys- 
tem. I  would  hope  that  we  could  restore 
It. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  That 
was  a  lengthy  question.  There  were  sev- 
eral questions  together,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  them 
up  one  at  a  time.  I  do  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  anxiety  about 
the  people  having  safeguards.  I  know 
that  he  and  I  join  Ln  trsrlng  to  restore  the 
idea  that  we  will  not  go  to  war  unless 
Congress  declares  war. 
I  have  been  here  when  we  have  done 
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that  twice,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  It 
any  more.  I  have  been  here  when  we  did 
not  have  a  Selective  Service  Act,  either, 
and  I  know  what  a  poor  position  the 
mllitfuy  services  got  Into.  In  1948 — I 
think  it  waa  1948 — there  was  no  threat 
of  the  Korean  war.  It  might  have  been 
early  1949.  We  had  a  buildup  and  I 
voted  for  enactment  of  a  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  It  was  not  any  fun  then,  and  It 
was  not  so  ix>pular  then,  but  in  the  world 
we  are  living  in,  we  have  had  to  renew 
that  law  each  time  as  it  came  up  for 
renewal. 

I  think  we  will  renew  It  this  year;  this 
bill  will  become  law.  I  think  that  in  the 
world  we  are  living  in,  2  years  from  now 
we  will  renew  It  agfiin. 

That  does  not  cast  any  reflection  upon 
anyone.  It  does  not  cast  any  reflection 
upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

May  I  just  go  on  to  mention  another 
point  or  two  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  up.  The  Senator  refers  to  these 
figures  concerning  the  900,000.  That  is 
approximately  one-third  of  our  total 
forces.  The  Senator  and  I  were  talking 
about  different  things,  though,  when  we 
were  using  that  one-third.  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  new  men  that  come  in  each 
year,  the  supply  line. 

That  is  what  determines  it  because, 
after  all,  of  those  who  ccHne  in,  a  high 
percentage  of  them  go  on  out  at  the  end 
of  their  enlistment  period  or  at  the  end 
of  their  draftee  period. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  tliink  I  misunderstood. 
Mr.  STENNTS.  One-third  come  in  as 
draft  induced  men  and  tiie  others  come 
in  directly  by  the  draft.  That  is  where  I 
get  my  two-thirds  of  the  input.  That  Is 
for  1966  on,  and  that  is  right  after  the 
war  started. 

All  the  way  through,  when  I  talk  about 
manpower,  I  am  talking  almost  every 
time  about  the  incoming  manpower,  be- 
cause this  is  an  induction  bill. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  stand  corrected.  I  am 
glad  my  colleague  has  made  that  clear. 
That  is  my  understanding  of  those  fig- 
ures for  1966. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  one  very  quick  question,  since 
he  has  brought  up  the  experience  of 
1948. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  was  not  here  to  vote 
on  it.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  if  I 
had  been,  I  would  have  voted  against  it. 
Let  me  Just  ask,  why  was  it  that  we  had 
force  levels  at  that  time,  in  1948,  of 
roughly  1,300,000  under  arms,  give  or 
take  a  few  thousand,  and  the  military 
came  forward  with  the  argument  that,  in 
order  to  be  safe,  we  needed  2  million  men 
under  arms?  Of  course,  that  is  a  differ- 
ence of  700,000. 

Why  were  no  more  than  30.000  drafted 
in  the  2  ensuing  years?  Obviously,  Con- 
gress acts  and  says,  "You  can  have  the 
draft  now."  For  2  years  after  that,  we 
really  do  not  draft  anybody,  or  we  can- 
not consider  30,000  a  really  sizable  in- 
flux of  people  over  that  2-year  period, 
when  the  military  was  crying  Its  heart 
out  and  gnashing  its  teeth,  demanding 
and  saying  that  we  needed  another 
700,000. 
I  was  not  in  the  Senate  then,  but  my 
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colleague  was.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can 
enlighten  me  as  to  why  we  did  not  draft 
those  700,000  people  who  should  have 
been  drafted,  according  to  the  military, 
at  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  recaU,  the  military 
budget  was  a  very  lean  animal  then  and 
was  becoming  more  so  each  year.  The 
machinery  is  put  on  the  books,  but  extra 
ships  and  extra  planes  and  extra  tanks 
are  not  built  overnight.  So  tiiat  the  man- 
power and  the  necessary  equipment  and 
all  that  goes  with  it  had  to  move  along 
somewhat  together. 

I  have  not  examined  those  records.  If 
there  were  only  30,000  inductees,  it  must 
have  had  some  psychological  influence 
on  enlistments,  and  they  would  have  had 
some  growth  otherwise. 

I  know  this.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why  we  enacted  it.  It  was  the  absolute 
uncertainty  here  as  to  wliat  was  going 
to  happen.  The  East  European  countries 
had  been  taken  over  already.  NATO  had 
not  been  formed,  but  the  embryo  stage 
of  it  and  the  thought  were  here.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  passed  in  1948.  First 
came  the  authorization  and  then  the 
appropriation.  All  these  steps  were  in- 
duced by  the  uncertainty  of  the  trends 
In  world  affairs.  China  was  on  the  verge 
of  going  communistic.  I  recall  that. 

As  I  reviewed  the  other  night  quite 
briefly,  we  were  not  satisfied  with  pass- 
ing the  Selective  Service  Act.  We  actu- 
ally entered  into  the  NATO  Treaty  Alli- 
ance and  then  got  General  Eisenhower 
to  be  the  commander  of  it.  Then  we  had 
the  big  debate  here  about  sending  troops 
over  there.  We  actually  decided  in  peace- 
time to  send  troops  over  there,  which  was 
an  extraordinary  step. 

Another  matter  with  respect  to  the  un- 
certainty of  affairs:  Witliin  less  than  2 
years  after  we  passed  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  we  were  at  war  in  Korea,  start- 
ing in  June  1950.  So  that  shows  the  un- 
certain condition  of  the  world  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  apparently  Con- 
gress would  not  respond;  because,  if 
Congress  was  not  putting  up  the  money, 
with  the  pessimistic  situation — I  recall 
that  there  was  a  burgeoning  of  the  cold 
war — something  must  have  been  askew. 
Apparently,  the  threat  was  not  as  real 
as  the  military  people  were  telling  us  It 
was. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Everything  did  not 
happen  at  once,  and  everything  does  not 
happen  at  once.  It  is  a  matter  of  growth. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Apparently,  they  were 
2  years  off.  The  military  people  Con- 
gress, and  the  Federal  Government  were 
off  by  2  years  in  the  desire  or  the  need 
for  the  draft,  because  it  was  not  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  all  deference,  I 
think  that  if  we  do  not  renew  this  draft 
act,  we  will  be  10  years  off  before  we 
know  it. 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Wasliington  Post  of  April  7, 
1948,  contains  this  statement: 

A  sudden  spurt  In  the  recruiting  after 
the  first  of  the  ye&r  almost  upset  the  Pen- 
tagon's plans  to  high-pressure  Congress  into 
a  draft  act  for  universal  training. 

I  think  the  interesting  thing  at  the 
time  was  that  they  had  Uie  sufficient 


number  of  volimteers,  but  the  military 
went  out  of  their  way  to  get  people  out 
of  the  service  early,  to  depiress  and  then 
raise  the  entry  scores,  the  percentile, 
from  59  to  70  and  then  from  70  to  80 
and  then  from  80  to  90,  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  volunteers. 

Then,  at  one  point  in  time,  they  put 
in  a  rule  providiiig  that  a  volimteer  could 
not  have  dependents;  they  would  not 
take  volimteers  who  liad  dQ>endents.  If 
they  were  truly  after  volimteers  at  that 
point  in  time,  they  really  would  have 
been  a  little  more  desirous  of  trying  to 
acquire  them.  At  that  time,  the  military 
wanted  to  make  a  case  that  they  needed 
the  draft,  and  I  think  the  same  case  is 
being  made  today  in  the  figures  that  were 
given. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  blame  the  military 
for  enough  but  the  Washington  Post  is 
blaming  them  for  too  much.  We  were 
glad  in  1950  that  we  had  passed  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  draft  in  1948.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
passed  in  1940  for  1  year  only,  that  it 
was  renewed  in  October  1941  by  a  margin 
of  only  one  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  ttiat  Pearl  Harbor  oc- 
curred less  than  60  days  later.  So  we 
were  very  glad  we  had  not  disbanded  all 
those  men  that  we  had  under  arms. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi  makes  a  persuasive  case 
here,  which  I  am  prepared  to  accept, 
that  during  the  Second  World  War  we 
were  under  the  threat  of  an  imminent 
invasion.  I  have  said  many  times  that 
if  that  situation  should  exist  again,  I 
would  be  the  flrst  to  ask  for  the  draft. 
But  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  is  not 
making  a  case  for  having  the  draft  as  a 
standby  or  as  a  vehicle  which  we  will 
require  for  an  emergency.  It  takes  6 
months  to  train  men  before  they  can  go 
solve  the  emergency.  The  emergency 
could  be  over  before  we  got  a  chance  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

What  we  can  use  in  an  emergency  are 
the  reserves.  That  is  what  we  use  in 
emergencies.  In  1962,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Russians,  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis, 
proof  of  our  resolve  to  fight,  did  not  add 
more  draft  people  but  he  called  in  the 
reserves  instantaneously.  Obviously,  we 
could  do  that  tomorrow,  too.  Congress 
could  equally  instantaneously  do  that 
and  could  institute  a  draft,  if  it  were 
needed.  Say,  in  October,  we  needed  a 
draft,  my  colleague  could  come  down 
here  and  we  could  have  a  special  session, 
at  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  would  be 
here  to  do  everything  I  could  to  institute 
a  draft  if  an  invasion  were  imminent.  I 
would  be  glad  to  get  water  for  the  Sen- 
ator, or  handle  any  papers  for  him,  in 
order  to  get  the  Job  done  immediately. 
And  it  could  be  done  in  a  matter  of  mo- 
ments. This  Nation  can  respond  that 
quickly  and  I  think  my  able  colleague 
from  Mississippi  knows  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  needed  it  badly  in 
1965,  Senator.  I  advocated  calling  the  re- 
serves at  that  time,  but  President  John- 
son never  did  see  fit  to  call  them,  except 
a  limited  number  later  on.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  worry  about  them  because  we 
will  not  have  any  reserves  if  we  do  not 
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renew  the  draft,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few.  as  the  manpower  comes  through  the 
selective  service  system. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  might  suggest,  in 
that  regard,  that  if  I  had  the  choice  of 
going  down  to  the  reserve  meetings  and 
being  paid  a  little  over  $1  an  hour  as 
against  going  out  and  getting  a  part- 
time  job  at  $3  or  $4  an  hour,  I  would 
rather  go  out  and  take  the  part-time  job, 
of  course.  We  cannot  expect  anyone  to 
join  the  reserves  if  we  are  not  going  to 
pay  them  for  the  time  they  spend.  That 
is  the  crux  of  the  problem— the  syn- 
drome involved  here. 

We  do  not  pay  them  enough  and  then 
we  say  we  cannot  get  them.  Of  course,  we 
could  get  them,  if  we  were  willing  to  pay 
them  enough.  That  is  the  thing  I  find  as 
my  personal  dilemma  here. 

President  Nixon's  rhetoric  is  just  as 
*  understanding  as  it  is  unbelievable.  He 
^c^  wishes  he  could  do  away  with  the  draft. 
I  am  willing  to  stand  here  and  filibuster 
to  stop  a  draft  which  he  wants  to  extend. 
He  says  nice  words  about  stopping  it, 
but  those  nice  words  evaporate  into  the 
air  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  At  least 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  my 
mind,  is  an  honorable  man  because  his 
views  are  clear  and  he  has  never  let  the 
people  of  this  Nation  believe  that  he 
thinks  otherwise.  So  he  has  my  high  re- 
spect and  admiration.  But  I  carmot  say 
that  for  the  administration.  I  will  be 
placing  in  the  Record — as  I  have  al- 
ready— many  statements  of  the  Chief 
Executive  as  to  how  he  wants  to  end  the 


draft,  how  it  is  unjust,  how  it  is  an  extra 
task,  and  so  forth,  but  somehow,  he 
never  seems  to  get  around  to  doing  it. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

I  want  to  mention  a  few  figures  that 
my  valuable  assistant  here  has  just 
handed  to  me.  regarding  enlistees  in  1948 
and  1949.  He  has  checked  and  finds  that 
enlistees  did  increase  80,000  between  1948 
and  1949.  I  would  assume  that  part  of  it 
was  the  influence  of  the  draft  but  I  have 
not  analyzed  the  figures. 

Regarding  the  Senator's  figures  on 
strategic  forces,  the  134.000  skilled  men 
that  filled  the  key  positions  he  mentions 
that  I  had  talked  about.  I  would  judge 
that  these  134,000  were  the  cream  of  the 
crop  within  that  field.  They  were  the 
numbers  that  came  to  the  top  in  a  great 
many  of  the  assignments  in  electromcs, 
radar,  and  all  the  other  skills  that  go 
with  that.  They  could  have  been  1  out  of 
4  or  1  out  of  5 — it  might  have  Uken 
500,000  to  have  gotten  that  134.000  that 
had  talent,  skill,  and  aptitude. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  100,000 
other  men.  We  have  more  men  in  the 
services  than  I  personally  think  we  need, 
once  we  can  get  this  war  stopped.  We 
have  in  the  bill  a  reduction,  as  the  Sena- 
tor will  remember,  which  has  not  been 
attacked. 

The  Senator  mentions  the  100.000  fig- 
ure engaged  in  intelligence  and  security, 
suggesting  that  they  might  be  spying  on 
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someone,  or  watching  our  own  people. 
That  is  a  very  large  figure.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Senator  was  surprised  at 
it.  I  was,  too — until  I  found  out  more 
about  what  these  men  do.  They  are  not 
CIA-type  men,  as  the  Senator  said.  We 
are  having  a  study  made,  to  some  degree, 
of  this  matter,  which  I  hope  will  grow 
into  an  in-depth  study  soon.  But  these 
men  have  to  do  with  collecting  intelli- 
gence, assembling  it,  and  then  anaylzing 
it.  This  is  about  as  far  as  I  can  go  because 
there  is  a  lot  of  it  that  is  highly  classified. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  for  my  col- 
leagues  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of 
other  Senators  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  table 
which  I  have  prepared.  The  young  man 
can  Xerox  this  piece  of  paper  and  give 
a  copy  of  it  immediately  to  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi  so  that  he  may  have  it 
to  go  over  this  evening,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  address  himself  to  it  in  further  detail 
tomorrow,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  engage 
in  colloquy  with  him  on  it. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  are  not 
classified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  what  they  do  Is 
classified. 

Mr.  GRAVTX.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  the 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  that 
it  all  appear  at  the  end  of  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi's  prepared  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Fiscal  /eai  1972 
Marines 


Stratetic  forces 

CONUS  S  A  misdie  batteries 
SSBN  (Polaris  and  Poseidon) 
AF  olfense 

AF  defense 

AF  control  and  surveillance. 

General  purpose  forces 

Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Farces. 
Naval  Farces 
Mobility  Forces 

Other  mission  forces 

Intelliience  and  security 
Communications 
Research  and  development 
Support  to  other  nations 

General  support 

Base  and  individual  support 

Training. 

Cofflmand 

LOflStKS 

Grand  total 


I  Rounding  prevents  precise  total. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  will  be  all  right. 
The  figures  may  not  be  classifled  but  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  what  these  men 
do  is  classifled  and  I  am  not  going  to 
go  into  that  any  further. 

The  Senator  will  find,  too,  that  in  the 
so-called  general  purpose  forces,  such 
as  attack  submarines  and  carrier  forces, 
we  have  a  great  nimiber  of  skilled  slots 
that  require  a  great  deal  of  training,  a 
high  security  rating,  and  natural  talent. 


We  do  not  pick  these  fellows  up  on  the 
streets.  We  have  to  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  to  select  from  and  that  is 
where  we  find  the  finest  ones.  Some  of 
them  who  were  not  at  first  attracted  to 
the  services  stayed  in  after  they  came  in, 
but  only  tinder  this  sort  of  coercion. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
add  a  few  words  to  the  debate  over  ex- 
tension of  the  draft,  although  I  suspect 
that  there  is  very  little  I  can  add  to  what 
has  already  been  said  about  this  issue  by 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  by  the  very  distingLiished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Many  of  our  forefathers  left  their  na- 
tive lands  to  escape  compnolsory  military 


service.  They  came  to  the  United  States 
to  seek  a  freedom  nearly  LUiique  in  their 
times. 

Today  some  descendants  of  those  im- 
migrants to  America  are  leaving  for  Can- 
ada, once  again  to  find  freedom  from 
compulsory  military  service.  With  others 
who  by  one  means  or  another  avoid  the 
draft  they  thrust  the  biu-dens  of  war 
upon  those  who  are  drafted  or  who 
volunteer. 

Those  burdens  are  heavy,  as  Mylai  and 
the  reports  of  drug  addiction  among 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam  have  re- 
vealed. Nor  can  the  recent  revelations  of 
this  drug  problem  be  written  off  as  just 
another  affliction  of  the  young  every- 
where. They,  too,  tell  us  something  of 
the  afflictions  which  that  war  and  the 
draft  are  infiicting  upon  our  society. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  distribute 
the  burdens  of  the  draft  more  fairly. 
Elimination  of  student  deferments  would 
end  the  preferential  treatment  accorded 
those  wealthy  or  wise  enough  to  attend 
college.  The  consolidation  of  local  draft 
boards  would  also  tend  to  eliminate  in- 
equalities which  exist  from  draft  board 
to  draft  board.  But  I  do  not  need  to  elab- 
orate for  my  colleagues  upon  the  in- 
equalities and  the  injustices  still  per- 
petrated by  the  draft  upon  our  young 
constituents.  We  are  all  exposed  each 
day  to  the  anguish  and  hardship  infiicted 
by  compulsory  service  in  an  ugly  war. 

Piecemeal  reforms  will  not  suffice.  It 
will  be  a  better  day  for  America  when 
we  return  to  our  free  traditions  and  meet 
our  military  needs  with  a  system  which 
does  not  forcibly  disrupt  the  lives  of  a 
generation  of  yoimg  men  and  which  lets 
them  plan  their  education  and  get  start- 
ed upon  their  careers. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  most  basic  val- 
ues of  a  free  society  with  military  con- 
scription— except  in  rare  times  of  na- 
tional emergency.  It  does  not  matter  that 
rich  are  drafted  as  well  as  poor,  white 
as  well  as  black.  They  all  alike  are  com- 
pelled against  their  will  to  serve  in  the 
military,  some  to  fight,  some  to  die.  It  is 
no  more  just  to  draft  one  than  the  other 
without  some  compelling  national  need 
for  a  high  troop  level  which  can  only 
be  met  through  conscription. 

There  is  no  such  need  today. 

This  debate  has  gone  on  for  many 
years.  It  crosses  ideological  and  party 
lines.  But  the  inequities  of  the  draft  re- 
main, as  the  need  for  it  diminishes.  TTie 
need  for  a  strong  defense  persists — but 
the  realities  of  war  and  of  our  defense 
requirements  have  changed. 

The  experience  of  Vietnam  proves  as 
never  before  the  hazards  of  a  military 
policy  which  clings  to  obsolete  ideas.  The 
land  wars  of  the  past  often  depended 
upon  large  armies  of  foot  soldiers.  The 
war  In  South  Vietnam  could  not  be  won 
by  such  an  army.  A  small  force  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers  trained  in  the  tactics 
and  the  skills  of  coimterlnsurgency 
would  have  been  more  appropriate.  In- 
deed, the  war  in  Vietnam  might  even 
have  been  prevented  had  neither  Presi- 
dent Johnson  nor  President  Nixon  been 
able  to  commit  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  troops  to  Indochina  by  re- 
sorting to  the  draft. 


Everyone  shares  the  hope  that  in  the 
future  war  will  be  prevented.  But  it  will 
not  be  prevented  by  the  maintenance  of 
large,  ill-trained  and  expensive  con- 
script armies.  If  conventional  wars  are 
fought  again,  they  must  be  fought  by 
military  forces  newly  organized,  highly 
skilled,  mobile  and  more  dependent  upon 
modem  technology  for  firepower  than 
upon  old  fashioned  conscript  armies. 

We  need  the  capability  to  respond 
flexibly  to  different  military  threats.  Sole 
reliance  en  a  strategy  of  massive  retalia- 
tion to  nuclear  destruction  would  either 
render  us  impotent  in  world  affairs  or 
transform  us  into  a  Cyclops.  The  draft 
does  not  provide  that  flexibility.  It  pro- 
vides large  numbers  of  semitrained  and 
inexperienced  personnel,  many  of  whom 
are  poorly  motivated  because  they  are 
serving  against  their  will.  It  brings  to 
the  military  all  the  social  problems  of 
America — drug  abuse,  racial  and  gen- 
erational conflicts,  and  crime.  The  rapid 
turnover  of  persormel  caused  by  the  draft 
provides  inadequately  trained  manpow- 
er and,  therefore,  a  need  for  more  man- 
power— and  for  more  men  to  train  them. 
It  is  expensive.  A  total  of  779,000  men  will 
leave  oiu-  armed  services  during  fiscal 
year  1972.  Their  basic  training  alone  cost 
the  taxpayers  nearly  $2  billion.  With  a 
lower  turnover  that  cost  would  be  de- 
creased as  the  effectiveness  of  military 
manpower  were  increased. 

I  had  expected  to  vote  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  because  I  was  not 
convinced  it  would  be  possible  to  convert 
to  a  volunteer  army  now.  I  still  will  if 
the  Hatfield  amendment  is  defeated.  But 
after  much  study  I  have  concluded  that 
conversion  is  possible  now. 

If  manpower  levels  were  targeted  at 
2.3  million  men  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972  instead  of  the  2.4  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  Army — which  is  where  the  most 
critical  problem  exists — would  need  about 
lOOvOOO  accessions  during  fiscal  year  1972. 
According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
approximately  87.000  true  volunteers — 
volunteers  who  are  not  draft-induced — 
could  be  expected  with  no  pay  increase. 

Under  the  automatic  increase  to  take 
effect  January  1. 1972,  and  the  additional 
pay  increase  recommended  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Army  could  ex- 
pect nearly  30,000  additional  true  vol- 
unteers, for  a  total  of  slightly  more  than 
115,000  accessions — 15,000  more  than 
would  be  needed  to  meet  a  2.3  million 
force  level.  And  this  does  not  Include 
additions^  volunteers  who  might  enlist 
as  a  result  of  the  tidvertlsing  and  addi- 
tional recruiters  associated  with  the  new 
project  volunteer  program.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Deferae  Kelly  expects  that 
project  to  add  smother  35.000  to  45.000 
volimteers.  So  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able Indicate  we  could  move  easily  to  a 
voluntary  military  at  force  levels  only 
100,000  below  those  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator  Hat- 
field went  more  deeply  into  these  fig- 
ures diulng  his  well -reasoned  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  yesterday.  Suffice  it  for 
me  to  say  that  this  shortfall  can  be  met 
for  1972  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  1^ 
eliminating  waste  and  inefficiency. 


The  waste  of  msuipower  in  the  mili- 
tary is  glaringly  apparent  to  all  who  have 
served  in  recent  times.  Uniformed  gar- 
deners, bartenders,  chauffeurs,  and 
others  in  nonessential  work  could  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  20.000. 

The  Gates  Commission  estimated  that 
as  many  as  91,900  enlisted  positions 
could  be  civilianized. 

The  niunber  of  personnel  per  Army 
division  projected  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1972  has  increased  by  19  percent  since 
1964,  yet  the  duties  of  a  division  remain 
roughly  the  same  while  its  firepower  has 
dramatically  increased. 

Reductions  could  be  made  in  overall 
force  levels.  Eight  Army  divisions  are 
allocated  to  Europe — but  only  AVz  divi- 
sions are  actually  present  there.  Why  do 
we  need  3^3  backup  divisions  in  the 
United  States — one  more  than  we  had 
a  year  ago — at  the  same  time  forces  are 
being  rettirned  to  the  United  States  from 
Indochina? 

I  suggest  further  that  the  waste  and 
inefficient  utilization  of  manpower  will 
not  be  ended  voluntarily  by  the  military. 
It  will  take  pressure  from  Congress  and 
the  way  to  bring  that  pressure  to  bear  is 
to  end  the  draft  and  to  end  it  now. 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  to 
an  all  volunteer  military  force.  It  is 
feared  that  civUian  control  over  the  mili- 
tary will  be  weakened  if  we  convert  to  a 
volunteer  army.  But  this  objection  ex- 
presses a  fear  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  and  the  officer  corps  and  not  of 
the  men  in  the  field.  If  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary leads  to  a  professional  military  it 
will  give  us  a  military  establishment 
which  resF>ects  the  perimeters  of  its  au- 
thority. And  besides  we  quarrel  with  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people  when 
we  question  the  ability  of  their  repre- 
sentatives to  maintain  civilian  authority 
over  the  military.  I  have  enough  faith  in 
the  durability  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions to  be  confident  of  civilian  suprem- 
acy in  the  future.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  recent  reassertions  of  congressional 
authority.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee imder  the  able  leadership  of  Senator 
Stennis  has  recommended  a  reduction 
in  the  authorized  ceiling  for  military 
manpower.  He.  Senator  Javits  and  Sena- 
tor Eagleton  have  proposed  limitations 
upon  the  presidential  authority  to  com- 
mit American  troops  to  combat  without 
congressional  approval.  Military  spend- 
ing plans  are  undergoing  a  closer  scru- 
tiny in  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  debate 
that  a  military  career  is  a  last  refuge  for 
the  poor  and  the  black,  that  a  volunteer 
army  would  lead  to  an  army  of  poor  men, 
mercenaries  all.  paid  blood  money  for  the 
distasteful  job  of  serving  their  country  in 
uniform.  Although  I  am  convinced  by 
the  Gates  Commission  report  that  an  all 
volunteer  army  would  not  be  an  army  of 
the  black  and  the  poor.  I  nevertheless 
can  understand  the  concern — but  I  can- 
not understand  the  derogatory  senti- 
ment it  conveys  toward  the  military  in 
America.  Those  sentiments  have  little 
foundation  in  the  American  experience, 
except  for  the  ugly  reality  of  Vietnam 
where  the  military  was  given  an  Impos- 
sible war  to  win.  Even  in  the  case  of  Viet- 
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nam  the  f  ^ts  simply  do  not  bear  out  the 
contention  that  only  the  poor  and  only 
members  of  minorities  volunteer.  The 
military  service  is  as  vital  to  our  welfare 
as  any  other  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  count  as  one  of  the 
privileges  of  my  life  the  chance  to  serve 
as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Military  service  can  be  as  honor- 
able and  rewarding  as  any  other  career, 
and  it  is  a  rewarding  career  for  men  of 
all  backgrounds  and  persuasions.  I  have 
no  fear  of  a  volunteer  professional  mili- 
tary. But  first  we  must  leave  the  draft 
behind,  and  the  time  to  do  that  is  now. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  SxEvrNSON)  for  his 
comments  on  our  amendment.  I  shall 
read  each  part  of  his  statement  carefully. 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  all  of  his  comments  today  but  I  know, 
in  hearing  the  comments  I  did.  as  he 
spoke  to  the  question  of  poor  and  black, 
an  argument  that  is  often  used  against 
a  volunteer  army,  that  he  put  his  finger 
on  probably  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and 
one  of  the  most  emotional  arguments  in 
this  entire  'debate,  one  which  I  think 
tends  to  mislead  and  perhaps  creates  a 
false  impression  for  many  people. 

We  have  Heard  it  argued  frequently,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out,  that  under  a  volunteer  army  we 
will  end  up  with  a  black  army,  a  poor 
people's  army,  fighting  a  rich  white 
man's  war.  It  is  not  only  a  fallacious 
argument,  but  one  which  does  not  carry 
the  support  of  the  blacks  and  the  poor 
themselves. 

In  following  through  some  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  quote 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  those  who  represent  the  black 
and  the  poor.  I  think  oftentimes  we  have 
a  tendency  to  do  other  people's  think- 
ing for  them.  We  have  a  tendency  to 
more  or  less  use  our  own  judgments  and 
apply  them  as  the  judgments  of  other 
people.  I  think  it  is  well  to  listen  to  the 
very  people  who  represent,  as  I  say,  the 
black  and  the  poor,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  better  people  than  those  who  have 
been  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  who  come  from  black 
ghettos,  who  come  from  poor  ghettos, 
and  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  con- 
cerning the  question  of  the  draft  versus 
a  voluntary  army.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  statements  that  has  been  mswle 
on  the  subject  was  made  by  our  col- 
league and  Congresswoman,  Shirley 
Chisholm.  from  the  12th  District  of 
New  York.  Let  me  jxist  quote  a  few  com- 
ments from  Representative  Shirley 
Chisholm.  She  says: 

There  are  also  thoae  who  argue  against  the 
volunteer  army  because  they  hold  that  It 
would  become  an  army  of  the  poor  and  the 
Black.  I  for  one  am  rather  skeptical  of  this 
kind  of  "concern"  for  poor  Blacks.  A  volun- 
teer army  would  be  Just  that:  a  volunteer 
army.  Young  men  and  women,  both  black 
and  white,  would  be  able  to  make  the  choice. 
All  of  us  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  black 
re-enllatments  are  decreasing,  not  increasing. 
The  black  re-enllstment  rate  In  1965  was 
23.3  "^c.  In  1969  It  was  down  to  11.8%.  Black 


soldiers  have  found  that  racism  Is  Just  as 
prevalent  In  this  army  as  it  Is  In  civilian  life. 
The  same  complaints  about  training  oppor- 
tunities, promotions,  assignments,  and  police 
brutality  exist  in  Da  Nang  and  Port  Bragg  as 
they  do  In  Main  Street,  USA.  Indeed,  If  you 
talk  to  any  of  the  military  caseworkers  In  the 
Black  offices  here  on  the  HUl,  you  will  And 
that  many  of  the  young  brothers  feel  that  the 
authoritative  atmosphere  of  the  military  en- 
vironment Increases  the  probability  of.  as 
they  put  it:  "getting  hassled." 

In  my  mind,  all  this  talk  about  a  volunteer 
army  being  poor  and  black  \s  not  an  indica- 
tion of  "concern"  for  the  black  and  poor,  but 
rather  of  the  deep  fear  of  the  possibility  of  a 
Black  army.  Very  few  people  desire  to  ver- 
balize the  underlying  fear  and  anxiety  of  a 
large  number  of  Black  men  trained  in  the 
military  sense  in  a  nation  where  racism  is 
rampant.  Individuals  who  are  upset  over 
Black  Power  rhetrolc  really  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  a  whole  army  of  black  men  trained  as 
profession  U  soldiers. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  some  the- 
orist or  someone  beliind  ivy-covered 
walls  in  a  university  philosophizing  about 
a  volunteer  army  versus  a  conscripted 
army.  These  are  the  words  from  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  black  cau- 
cus of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  well 
known,  and  certainly  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  the  black  cause  in  this  country. 

But  she  is  not  the  only  one.  Listen  to 
the  words  of  another  black  Congress- 
man, Ronald  V.  Dellums.  from  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  California.  These  are 
the  words  of  Mr.  Dellums,  who  certain- 
ly speaks  for  the  black  of  his  area,  and 
nationally  as  well.  He  says; 

We  have  hswl  some  exf>€rlence  in  recogniz- 
ing discriminatory  institutions.  Yet.  the 
draft  discriminates  at  every  level.  It  discrim- 
inates against  young  men  who  haven't  the 
information  or  money  to  seek  counseling  or 
hire  a  lawyer.  ...  It  discriminates  against 
those  who  haven't  had  Eulequate  advice  from 
sympathetic  personal  physicians  about  pos- 
sible physical  dlsquallflactlon.  It  discrimi- 
nates through  draft  boards  on  which  mi- 
nority groups  are  not  fairly  represented.  It 
discriminates  by  putting  minority  group 
soldiers  In  an  army  under  a  predominantly 
white  officer  corps. 

Let  me  give  you  the  words  of  Repre- 
sentative Herman  Badillo,  who  repre- 
sents another  group,  the  21st  District  of 
New  York,  which  is  a  Spanish -speaking 
group.  He  represents  another  one  of  our 
minority  groups  in  this  country,  and 
those  who  are  also  represented  in  the 
poor  classes  of  the  people  on  the  econom- 
ic scale.  Representative  Badillo  says: 

The  draft  Is  a  symbol  of  the  gap  between 
the  generations,  is  a  major  source  of  friction 
in  our  society  and  Is  a  primary  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  unrest  among  our  young  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  basically  unfair  and  Inequitable 
system  which  imposes  an  undue  burden  of 
service  on  some  while  others  are  left  totally 
free  of  any  obligation.  Much  of  the  burden  of 
this  repressive  and  unjust  structvire  has  all 
often  been  sustained  by  minority  groups,  the 
economically  disadvantaged  and  the  poorly 
educated. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  such  critics  have 
taken  the  time  to  speak  with  Black  and/or 
Puerto  Rlcan  community  leaders  before  ar- 
riving at  their  erroneous  conclusions.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  great  majority  of 
Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  have  spoken 
out  In  support  of  a  volunteer  army  and  I 
know  their  stand  accurately  reflects  commu- 
nity sentiment  of  this  Issue. 


We  could  go  on  and  indicate  certain 
quotations  from  other  outstanding  Con- 
gressmen from  the  black  caucus  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  over- 
whelmingly favor  a  volunteer  wmy  and 
who  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
authority  to  induct  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces. 

We  also  have  outstanding  leaders  from 
outside  the  Congress,  such  as  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy,  head  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  Dick  Gregory. 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Rev. 
Channing  Phillips.  Jesse  Jackson,  and 
George  Wiley.  Roy  WUkins,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP.  was  a  member  of 
the  Gates  Commission  and  favors  a 
volimteer  military. 

These  are  some  of  the  black  leaders 
who  favor  a  volunteer  military.  We  have 
had  other  outstanding  leaders  who  repre- 
sent, as  I  have  said,  the  poor  and  the 
black. 

So  when  we  hear  the  arguments  used 
that  this  system  is  going  to  create  a  poor 
people's  army,  a  black  man's  army  fight- 
ing a  rich  white  man's  war,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  those  Congressmen,  let  them 
talk  to  the  people  of  this  area  before  they 
jump  to  these  conclusions. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
today  about  the  various  arguments  that 
have  been  used  against  the  volunteer 
army.  I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the 
comments  made  and  some  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  our  very  distin- 
guished Chairmam  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  do  It  without  rancor. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  are 
very  close  personal  friends.  We  work  to- 
gether on  many  things  In  common,  and 
we  have  disagreements  on  others.  This 
is  one  on  which  we  happen  to  disagree. 
However,  certainly  within  the  spirit  of 
the  Senate,  where  we  have  disagreements 
on  the  floor  always  within  the  spirit  of 
affection  and  good  will,  I  would  like  to 
point  up  that  In  the  arguments  that  have 
been  used  today,  those  of  us  who  offer 
the  amendment  now  pending  are  seeking 
to  bring  to  an  end  one  system  precipi- 
tately and  try  another  system  that  Is 
really  unknown.  It  Is  a  question  meu-k  as 
to  whether  It  will  succeed,  succeed  either 
in  the  matter  of  the  quantity  of  men 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
Armed  Forces  or  the  quality  of  the  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate Eind  superior  defense  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
nothing  new  about  the  question  of  a 
volunteer  army.  President  Nixon,  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  1968,  made  it  very 
clear  that  he  supported  an  all  volunteer 
army. 

I  remember  when  candidate  Nixon  in- 
vited me  to  be  one  of  the  seven  surrogates 
for  his  campaign,  in  which  we  were  au- 
thorized to  speak  on  behalf  of  our  candi- 
date on  any  issue,  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
campaign  staff  and  also  personally  hear 
it  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Nixon  that  he 
favored  an  all-volunteer  army.  He  pred- 
icated It,  of  course,  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  He  did  not  say  he  was  going  to 
implement  an  all-volunteer  army  Imme- 
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diately,  but  he  was  committed  to  the 
proposition  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 

The  Pentagon  reads  the  newspapers. 
The  Pentagon  listens  to  the  radio  and 
watches  television.  Tliey  listen  to  what 
the  candidates  say  about  Issues  that  af- 
fect every  one  of  the  interests  of  the 
military. 

They  listen  with  great  interest.  They 
are  not  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  So  they  heard  the  words  of 
Mr.  Nixon  during  the  campaign  of  1968, 
I  am  certain,  and  I  am  sure  they  had 
many  a  discussion  over  the  coffee  cup 
about  his  ixxsition  on  a  volunteer  Army. 

But  they  had  heard  this  argument 
even  before  the  1968  campaign.  They 
had  heard  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
about  a  volunteer  versus  a  conscripted 
Army.  This  argument  has  gone  on  ever 
since  we  instituted  the  draft  in  1948,  for 
this  whole  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Nixon  campaigned  across  this 
country  in  favor  of  a  volunteer  military. 
I  recall  asking  him  about  certain  things 
when  I  was  asked  to  go  to  the  campuses 
of  the  universities  of  this  coimtry  to  cam- 
paign for  the  Nlxon-Agnew  ticket,  and  I 
knew  there  were  certain  issues  of  great 
concern  to  students,  one  of  them  being 
the  war  and  another  the  draft,  and  that 
they  had  other  concerns  as  well. 

I  recall  that  in  the  areas  where  we 
made  perhaps  the  most  impact — I  shall 
not  say  parenthetically  what  the  general 
attitude  was  toward  the  Ntxon-Agnew 
ticket  in  1968  on  university  campuses, 
but  I  will  say  that  where  we  had  the 
greatest  response  on  the  campuses  was 
where  we  could  clearly  quote  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  as  opposed  to  a  con- 
scripted Army  and  in  favor  of  a  volunteer 
Amiy. 

So  I  point  out  that  this  Is  not  some 
new  idea  that  has  suddenly  come  upon 
us,  which  neither  the  administration  nor 
the  military  have  had  a  chance  to  study 
or  become  acquainted  with. 

Let  me  take  it  to  the  next  step.  'When 
Mr.  Nixon  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  set  forth  to  call  out 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished Americans  he  could  think  of 
to  constitute  a  Commission — a  Commis- 
sion that  he  would  appoint  and  give  the 
full  support,  the  backing,  and  prestige  of 
his  office  upon  the  initial  appointment. 

He  selected  that  Commission  very 
carefully.  I  want  it  to  be  again  a  part  of 
the  Record,  for  those  who  I  hope  will  be 
reading  the  Record,  that  it  was  to  be 
headed  by  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Thomas  Gates.  It  was  to  Include  on 
It  such  persons  as  Thomas  Curtis,  for- 
mer Representaitve  from  Missouri  and 
presently  a  counsel  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica;  Frederick  Dent,  the  presi- 
dent of  Mayfalr  Mills  In  South  Carolina; 
Milton  Friedman,  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Crawford  Greenewalt,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  for  Du 
Pont;  Alan  Greenspan,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Townsend-Greenspan  &  Co.,  eco- 
nomic consultants:  Alfred  Gruenther, 
former  supreme  allied  commander  in 
Europe;  Stephen  Herblts,  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center;  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh,  president.  University  of  Notre 
Dame;      Jerome     Holland,      president. 


Hampton  Institute;  John  Kemper,  head- 
master, Phillips  Academy;  Jeanne  Noble, 
professor.  New  York  University,  and  vice 
president.  National  Coimcil  of  Negro 
Women;  Lauris  Norstad,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corp., 
and  former  supreme  allied  commander  in 
Europe;  W.  Allen  Wallis,  president,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester;  and  Roy  Wilkins, 
executive  director,  NAACP. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished commission,  but  It  also  went 
forward  to  ajwoint  outstanding  task 
force  committees,  and  the  task  force, 
comprised  of  oiitstanding  professional 
and  technical  people,  went  into  every 
facet  and  aspect  of  this  whole  question  of 
a  volunteer  army,  and  catne  forward 
with  a  report. 

I  doubt  whether  the  report  has  been 
read  by  a  great  number  of  people,  but  it 
is  here  to  read.  It  has  all  the  informa- 
tion, all  the  supporting  data,  all  the  sta- 
tistics to  support  the  basic  propodtloEi 
of  an  all-volunteer  army  now,  and  when 
I  say  now,  this  r^x>rt  was  published  in 
F^etoruary  1970,  and  It  was  to  be  accom- 
pll^ed  by  the  expiration  of  the  Induc- 
tion power  of  the  President  on  June  30, 
1971. 

This  is  not  something  that  Is  presimip- 
tuous.  This  is  something  that  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  men  of  great  skill, 
talent,  and  leadership.  And  let  me  em- 
phasize a«:aln,  this  report  was  based  upon 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  Pentagon, 
"nie  Pentagon  gave  full  and  complete 
support  in  providing  the  data,  the  sta- 
tistics, and  the  information  that  the 
Commission  requested. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  it  was  not 
by  a  60-40  vote.  It  was  by  a  100  percent 
vote  of  this  CommlsrioD  that  this  propo- 
sition of  an  all-volimteer  army  be  estf^ 
lished  as  of  June  30,  1971,  was  recom- 
mended. This  was  not,  I  say  again,  a 
minority  and  majority  report;  it  was  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Cmnmisslon. 

■When  the  CcMnmission  made  its  rep>ort 
in  February  1970,  it  certainly  was  greeted 
with  mixed  emotions,  I  am  sure,  on  the 
part  of  the  administration.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  says 
that  the  report  was  taken  and  aban- 
doned. I  am  afraid  it  was  handled  more 
like  some  of  the  other  commission  re- 
ports with  which  I  am  fsunlllar:  It  was 
really  just  sort  of  Ignored.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  was  a  specific  negative  action 
taken  against  the  Commission  report,  as 
much  as  that  it  was  just  ignored. 

I  happen  to  have  introduced  the  first 
repeal-the-draft  actlcm  on  my  part  in 
Januai7  of  1967,  when  I  first  arrived  In 
the  Senate.  TTierefore,  those  of  us  who 
had  been  opposed  to  the  draft  over  years 
and  years  greeted  this  Commission  re- 
port with  the  great  expectation  that  It 
was  going  to  now  carry  with  It  a  certain 
status,  a  certain  validity,  a  certain  pres- 
tige that  peiliaps  we  as  Individual  Sen- 
ators or  Representatives  did  not  have, 
that  It  would  suMX)rt  that  which  we  had 
had  as  our  premise  and  our  thesis  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  support  It  with  the 
kind  of  data  said  inf  ormation  that  we  did 
not  have  the  capability  of  developing 
within  our  own  resources,  and  would  do 
so,  as  I  say,  vrlth  the  validity  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  such  personnel  as  this  Com- 


mission and  the  sources  of  Its  Informa- 
tion represented. 

I  think  it  is  rather  reprehensible, 
frankly,  that  the  administration  has 
treated  it  like  a  stepchild.  I  would  much 
have  preferred  the  administration  to 
come  out  and  say,  "No,  we  do  not  agree 
with  this  Commission,  it  is  wrong  in 
its  premise  and  in  its  conclusion." 

The  administration  has  not  confronted 
the  issue  at  all.  And  further,  we  get  this 
sort  of  insidious  undermining  of  the 
Commission,  without  a  direct  confronta- 
tion, without  specifically  citing  chapter 
and  verse  where  it  is  alleged  to  be  wrong, 
but  just  sajring.  "Well,  those  calcula- 
tions," or  some  other  such  general 
phraseology. 

Some  of  us  pressed  for  hearings  on  this 
Commission  report.  We  felt  that  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Cconmlttee  should 
immediately  undertake  to  have  hearings 
when  the  report  was  made.  Some  of  us 
had  asked  for  hearings  back  in  1967  on 
this  question,  and  I  might  just  recite 
again  for  the  Record  that  for  over  a  year 
we  had  no  hearings  after  indication  of 
acceptance  of  the  request  for  such  hear- 
ings. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  itself  is  not  without  re- 
sponsibility, in  part,  for  this  situation  of 
not  having  had  hearings  before.  I  shall 
not  go  back  and  give  the  reasons  why. 
I  am  sure  there  was  certainly  a  reason- 
able rationale.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  did  not 
want  to  have  hearings  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  data,  or  were  not  desirous 
of  confronting  the  issue.  The  committee 
has  many  problems  to  deal  with,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  criticize  their  efforts,  but 
only  wish  to  point  out  that  such  a  hear- 
ing was  asked  for.  We  wsinted  to  get  the 
matter  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. We  wanted  to  get  it  into  debate. 
But  the  hearings  were  not  forthcoming. 

So  then  the  next  action  taken  was  that 
taken,  again  I  repeat,  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateh)  and  my- 
self as  cosponsors,  by  way  of  a  pay  In- 
crease amendment.  We  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  we  believed  that  if 
we  could  get  a  pay  increase  in  July  and 
August  a  year  ago  1970  we  would  have 
a  leg  up  on  an  all-volunteer  army.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole>,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  ) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  argued 
and  debated  on  this  side  of  the  proposi- 
tion, that  they  believed  in  this  approach, 
that  it  would  not  only  give  us  a  leg  up  on 
an  all-volunteer  Army,  but  it  would  do  so 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  us  with  a 
transition  whereby  we  could  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  pay  increase 
alone  would  attract  the  numbers  of 
qualified  young  men  into  the  military 
services. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  again  that 
it  saw  fit  to  vote  this  proposal  down  by 
a  vote  of  52  to  35  on  August  25.  1970. 
This  means  that  the  Senate  chose  not 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army  by  establishing  a  com- 
parable pay  scale  to  civilian  employment 
at  a  time  when  they  did  not  face  the  end 
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of  the  draft  deadline,  as  we  are  facing 
today. 

I  want  to  make  another  point  clear  to- 
day, Mr.  President.  It  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion that  we  have  worked  long  and  hard 
and  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  get  an  all- 
volunteer  army;  we  have  followed  the 
rules  of  the  game;  we  have  not  tried  to 
spring  a  surprise  on  anybody.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  a  new  issue,  not 
some  new  argument  that  we  are  engaged 
In  today,  some  new  debate.  It  is  some- 
thing as  old  as   the  Republic  itself. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  that  the 
statistical  data  we  get  from  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  indicates  that  we  can 
maintain  a  military  level  of  2.4  million 
men.  which  is  the  recommended  level  cf 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
without  the  draft.  Having  the  draft  end 
tomorrow,  not  even  on  June  30,  but  to- 
morrow, we  can  still  provide  this  coun- 
try with  the  kind  of  accession  rates  based 
upon  the  statistics  furnished  by  Lieu- 
tenant General  Taber,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve it.  I  believe  the  statistics  because, 
after  all,  it  is  provided  to  us  by  the  Man- 
power Reserve  Affairs  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  signed  by 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  Army  Robert 
C.  Taber.  He  said: 

We  estimate  that  a  reduction  to  end 
strengrth  to  the  2.4  million  level  would  result 
in  an  accesBlon  requirement  of  432,000  men, 
new  enlistees  for  all  four  Services  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  assuming  that  the  Services  do  not 
expand  their  early  release  programs. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Kelley.  who  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, has  an  early  estimate  of  a  poten- 
tial shortfall  of  110.000  to  130,000  en- 
listees for  a  2.5  million  force,  which  would 
be  reduced  to  a  potential  shortfall  of 
24.000  to  44,000  for  a  2.4  million  force. 
ass\iming  passage  of  the  administration's 
program. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  if  we  cancel  the 
Selective  Service  Act  tomorrow,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon's  own  flgiires  and 
statistics,  if  we  went  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  level  of  2.4  million 
men.  we  would  have  a  shortfall  of  only 
24,000  to  44,000  men.  That  is  all;  24.000 
to  44,000  men. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  attract  that 
number  of  men  with  military  pay  In- 
creases of  a  comparable  level  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Gates  Commission,  in  my 
opinion.  That  is  an  opinion,  and  I  am 
not  asking  the  Senate  to  accept  my  opin- 
ion as  the  basis  for  its  judgment. 

Let  me  turn  to  one  other  base  upon 
which  we  could  find  those  24,000  to  44.000 
men  without  ever  changing  the  pay  in- 
crease, and  that  is  to  the  military  itself. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  go  back  to 
tell  war  stories.  I  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  in  the  United  States  Navy,  in  the 
Pacific,  when  we  hit  the  Japanese  at 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa.  We  later  got 
into  the  Ch-nese  civil  war  and  spent 
some  time  fighting  Chinese  Communists. 
With  whatever  credentials  that  may  give 
me,  I  want  to  point  out  this  fact,  as  one 
who  has  been  in  the  miUtary — it  may 
have  been  the  old  military — one  who  is 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  military  to- 
day: We  have  literally  thousands  of 
young     men     performing     nonmilitary 


functions  today  who  have  gone  through 
military  training  for  military  specialties. 
If  the  military  would  just  undertake 
some  internal  reforms,  they  would  have 
more  than  enough  men  to  supply  their 
level  of  2.4  million  men  without  any  pay 
increase;  without  any  other  changes  at 
all.  They  could  do  that  from  their  own 
words. 

According  to  Lt.  Gen.  George  J. 
Forsythe,  the  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Army,  as  he  stated  In 
the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
May  17  of  this  year,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago: 

We  have  95.000  men  who  are  cutting  grass, 
doing  KP  duty,  and  performing  other  house- 
hold chores. 

Those  men  certainly  could  have  reas- 
signments  to  military  activities.  If  we 
have  that  kind  of  activity — I  am  sure  we 
should  keep  the  grass  cut;  I  am  sure  we 
should  have  adequate  food  that  Is  pro- 
vided through  KP  functions — let  us  con- 
tract with  civilian  personnel  for  those 
functions  and  release  these  men  from 
the  functions  that  can  be  performed  by 
civilians.  There  are  95,000.  We  need  only 
24,000  to  44,000  to  meet  the  2.4  million 
level. 

We  have  another  report,  another  study, 
that  states  that  3  percent  of  the  per- 
sormel  today  who  are  doing  other  fimc- 
tlons  could  be  reassigned,  and  these  were 
listed  as  bartending,  chauflfeurlng  cars 
with  both  the  generals  and  their  wives. 
The  same  applies  to  admirals.  Many  other 
functions  today  are  being  performed  by 
military  personnel  which  could  just  as 
easily  be  performed  by  civilian  personnel. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  simple 
summary  and  analysis  is  that:  This  Na- 
tion can  be  committed  to  the  2.4  million 
level,  abolish  the  draft  today,  and  pro- 
vide the  adequate  manpower  necessary 
to  have  2.4  million  men,  from  just  inter- 
nal reforms. 

I  think  it  is  unconscionable  that  the 
United  States  should  demand,  require, 
and  coerce  yoimg  men  Into  the  service  of 
this  Nation  and  then  give  them  a  pay 
scale  that  puts  them  on  welfare.  We  have 
had  as  many  as  43.000  families  In  the 
military  uniform  of  their  Nation  receiv- 
ing welfare  checks  every  month  because 
they  qualified  as  people  in  poverty.  I  do 
not  care  whether  one  is  for  the  draft  or 
against  the  draft.  To  me.  that  issue 
should  stand  on  its  own  merit.  I  think 
that  the  least  this  Nation  could  do  would 
be  to  give  pay  for  military  service  that  is 
comparable  with  the  pay  that  the  same 
young  man  could  earn  in  civilian  life — 
and  that,  again,  is  not  an  opinion.  That 
is  fully  supported  by  careful  surveys  that 
have  been  made  by  Milton  Friedman, 
John  Kenneth  Gfilbraith.  and  other  dis- 
tinguished economists.  Some  of  them 
have  called  it  the  patriotic  tax. 

We  say  to  a  yoimg  man,  "We  demand 
2  years  of  your  life.  We  force  you  into 
a  situation  where  you  may  lose  your  life. 
But  we  are  also  going  to  put  you  in  the 
poverty  class  of  this  Nation." 

I  think  that  question  is  one  that  de- 
serves support,  regardless  of  what  one's 
viewpoint  may  be  on  a  volunteer  army. 

If  we  had  that  kind  of  pay  increase, 
we  would  then  more  than  provide  our- 


selves with  the  adequate  manpower, 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  manpower, 
that  is  required  to  meet  our  2.4  million 
force. 

So  I  think  we  can  say  that  It  is  utterly 
fallacious  to  argue  and  use  the  fear  tac- 
tic that  somehow  we  are  jeopardizing 
our  Nation's  defense,  somehow  we  are 
putting  into  question  the  Nation's  ability 
to  defend  itself,  by  not  retaining  the 
draft.  I  say  that  we  will  strengthen  this 
Nation  far  more  by  removing  this  can- 
cer that  is  eating  away  at  the  internal 
strength  of  this  Nation,  that  is  the  focal 
point  for  more  dissentlon  and  more  tear- 
ing apart  action  of  the  people  of  this 
country  than  any  other  I  know  of,  short 
of  war.  By  repealing  the  draft,  by  not 
extending  the  Induction  power  of  the 
President,  we  will  do  far  more  to  de- 
velop the  security  of  this  Nation  than  by 
retaining  the  draft. 

My  good  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  has  Indicated  that  he  has 
certain  surveys  which  show  that  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  depend  upon  the 
draft  for  quality  personnel  and  that  this 
is  the  way  they  get  quality  personnel— by 
motivating  our  young  men,  by  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  draft  and  bringing 
them  Into  the  Armed  Forces  with  the 
draft.  I  have  talked  to  the  GI's  as  well. 
I  have  talked  to  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  I  have  got  the  definite  statement 
made  that  the  draft  has  brought  young 
men  Into  the  military  against  their  will, 
which  has  given  us  the  added  problem 
of  dealing  with  people  who  dissent  with- 
in the  military  and  who  count  the  days 
until  they  can  get  out.  They  have  no 
intention  of  making  the  military  their 
life  or  their  career. 

I  have  young  men  on  my  staff  in  this 
status.  They  are  In  the  reserve  program 
just  to  avoid  the  draft,  and  who  hate 
every  minute  of  It.  You  cannot  tell  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  they  are  doing  the 
best  job  possible  if  they  do  not  have 
their  hearts  In  it. 

We  have  to  consider  that  part  of  the 
erosion  of  morale  In  the  military  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  people  there 
who  are  under  coercion,  that  if  we  had 
people  there  volunteering  and  Initiating 
action  themselves  to  join  up,  we  would 
have  a  group  of  people  easier  to  work 
with  than  the  kind  of  dissenting  malcon- 
tents that  we  have  there  now  who  have 
been  forced  into  the  military  through  the 
draft. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  should  be  care- 
fully noted  that  the  Gates  Commission 
made  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  quality 
personnel  problem  and  Indicated  quite 
clearly  that  If  we  make  a  comparable 
study  of  civilian  personnel,  we  would  find 
that  much  of  the  military  today  is  over- 
staffed, with  quahty  or  educational  level 
men  far  beyond  its  needs  and  far  below 
the  kind  of  jobs  these  men  are  per- 
forming. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  that  point 
and  take  myself  out  of  the  role  of  Sena- 
tor, if  I  could  for  a  mom«it,  and  speak 
as  a  former  professor  and  dean  of  stu- 
dents, because  that  is  a  valid  positicm  I 
can  take  on  this  issue  from  that  kind 
of  background  and  experience  which  I 
have  had  for  many  years,  where  I  could 
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study  and  undei stand,  perhaps  a  little 
bit,  the  relationship  between  educational 
level  and  job  performance  and  Job  as- 
signment. 

I  can  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
they  talk  to  me  about  the  apathy  and 
bwredom  of  our  young  men  in  Vietnam 
as  being  one  of  the  causes  of  drugs  being 
picked  up — heroin  and  other  hard  stuff, 
but  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  create  a 
morale  problem  more  than  for  a  man  to 
be  In  a  job  assignment  that  is  far  below 
his  educational  level,  his  educational  ex- 
perience, and  his  educational  back- 
ground. Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
forcing  many  young  men  today  to  be  in 
the  military.  They  are  being  forced  Into 
that  exact  position,  that  they  are  more 
higtily  educated  than  the  job  assign- 
ment they  are  given.  So  no  wonder  we 
have  this  boredom  and  apathy  which 
leads  to  exposing  many  of  them  to  the 
drugs  of  Southeast  Asia,  on  to  the  drugs 
which  are  available  on  many  of  the  mili- 
tary bases  In  this  country. 

We  should  carefully  analyze  these  sur- 
veys and  studies  because  I  can  say  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  based  upon  the  Gates 
Commission  report,  which  was  made  in 
greater  depth  than  any  other  survey  I 
have  seen,  we  have  today  overqualtQed 
personnel  In  military  assignments. 

That  Is  a  point  well  worth  relating  to 
the  drug  and  morale  problem  In  the  mlli- 
tar>-  today. 

So  I  would  say  that  those  points  should 
be  carefully  reviewed  before  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  this  issue. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senators  will  take 
the  time  to  read  the  Record.  The  easiest 
and  most  simplistic  way  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  this  is  merely  to  say,  "Well,  If 
somebody  has  raised  the  question  of  na- 
tional security,  that  is  enough  to  con- 
tinue the  draft." 

No,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  enough. 
That  Is  a  superficltd.  simplistic  way  to 
look  at  it.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  an  issue 
of  this  impKjrtance  will  receive  the  care- 
ful study  of  all  Senators. 

Let  me  inject  a  point  which  I  have  not 
brought  up  until  now — let  me  shift  gears 
for  a  moment — and  I  want  to  shift  gears 
with  the  Intention  of  making  a  statement 
that  is  perhaps  political  but  certainly 
nonpartisan;  namely,  that  I  think  any 
Senator  or  Representative  who  wants 
to  go  out  and  communicate,  relate,  and 
bridge  into  the  youth  of  our  Nation  and 
tr>'  to  establish  some  sense  of  confidence 
and  bellevablllty  In  the  system  and  how 
It  works,  should  do  a  little  listening  as 
well  as  talking,  and  find  out  what  this 
young  group  In  our  generation  today  is 
really  thinking  and  saying. 

I  reject  outright  the  cries  of  those  who 
say,  "They  are  just  a  bunch  of  bums,"  or 
those  who  say.  "They  do  not  want  to 
serve  their  country.  They  are  avoiding 
the  draft  by  running  away  to  Canada  or 
other  countries." 

I  reject  that  as  an  overslmpllstic  an- 
swer, which  obviously  shows  they  have 
not  been  In  communication.  They  may 
have  been  in  commimicatlon,  but  it  has 
been  a  one-way  communication.  The  pol- 
iticians have  been  doing  too  much  of  the 
talking  and  not  enough  of  the  listening. 

I  have  sensed  a  feeling  of  greater  ded- 
ication on  the  part  of  this  generation 


of  young  people  In  the  fact  that  this 
generation  does  not  just  look  u(>on  our 
Nation  as  pure  geography.  They  think  of 
our  Nation  as  their  fellow  men.  They 
think  of  America  not  as  rocks,  riUs, 
and  temple  hills  but  as  comprising 
people — human  beings — and  that  serv- 
ice to  one's  coimtry  can  be  ren- 
dered in  service  to  human  beings; 
and  that  any  legitimate  service, 
whether  it  be  digging  a  ditch,  teaching 
school,  working  in  a  mental  ward  as  a 
psychiatric  aide,  or  in  business  or  in  a 
profession,  or  anything  dse  which  en- 
hances the  prospect  of  benefit  to  their 
fellow  men,  is  service  to  one's  country. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  we  would 
entertain  the  thought  that  service  to 
one's  country  can  be  performed  only  in  a 
military  uniform;  but  that  is  the  im- 
plication I  hear  many  times  when  I 
argue  this  issue.  People  come  up  to  me 
and  say,  "Do  you  not  think  that  the 
young  people  owe  a  duty  to  their  coun- 
try?" And,  I  say,  "Of  course  I  do.  I  think 
that  not  only  every  young  man  and 
young  woman  but  also  older  men  and 
women  should  be  willing  to  serve  their 
coimtry."  Then  they  say,  "Then  if  you 
feel  that  way,  why  not  force  them  all 
into  the  military  service  so  that  they  can 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  their  coun- 
try in  that  way?" 

Well,  first.  It  would  take  $40  billion 
more  to  bring  a  universal  military  train- 
ing program  into  action.  Thus,  obvious- 
ly, we  do  not  want  all  young  men  in 
the  military  because  we  could  not  ac- 
commodate them.  We  do  not  want  them. 
We  want  only  to  pick  and  choose.  We 
want  to  make  it  as  highly  discrimina- 
tory as  possible,  and  make  some  go  and 
let  others  escape.  Consequently,  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  whether  men  want  to  serve 
their  country.  They  do  want  to  serve 
their  country.  But  they  say,  "We  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  serve  our  coim- 
try In  many  different  ways." 

Mr.  President,  I  respect  the  uniform  of 
our  military  services.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  able  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  But  I  want  to  point  out  that 
it  would  be  terribly  inaccurate  to  leave 
the  impression  that  service  to  one's 
country  can  only  be  performed  in  a  mili- 
tary uniform. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  again  to 
look  at  this  issue  very  carefully  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  require- 
ments but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
healing  this  country's  awful  and,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  cancerous  of  its  wounds — 
an  awfully  deep  and  terribly  serious 
wound — by  repealing  the  draft,  in  a 
sense,  by  not  extending  the  President's 
power  of  induction,  which  I  think  would 
be  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 

Let  me  close  my  comments  at  this  time 
by  saying  again  that  I  certainly  respect 
the  different  viewpoints  of  Senators.  I 
ask  them  only  to  £isk  themselves  this 
one  question : 

What  is  the  statistical  data  required  to 
produce  the  manpower  tuid  to  produce 
the  military  defense  of  this  Nation? 

What  is  it? 

It  can  only  be  found  in  the  accession 
rate.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  disagrees  with  the  acces- 
sion rate  of  432,000  men,  or  the  4.2  mil- 


lion level,  then  I  would  like  to  know  what 
accession  rate  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  manpower  level  they  have  told 
us  is  required  for  national  security. 

Then,  I  think,  the  whole  argument  and 
debate  can  end.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
debate,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  argu- 
ment, if  that  figure  can  be  agreed  upon. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  no  one 
on  the  other  side  will  come  to  grips  aind 
confront  that  statistic.  They  keep  moving 
around.  They  keep  eluding  it  and  avoid- 
ing it.  They  do  not  want  to  come  down 
to  the  specific  figure  because,  once  that 
figure  is  understood,  then  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  we  have  no  longer  the  re- 
quirement for  a  draft  in  this  country  as 
of  today,  as  of  last  year,  as  of  the  time 
the  Gates  Commission  made  its  report 
in  February  1970. 

We  find  that  General  Norstad,  General 
Gruenther,  and  other  distinguished  men. 
including  former  Secretary  Gates  him- 
self, have  said  that  it  is  feasible  to  have 
an  all-volunteer  Army  as  of  June  30, 
1971. 

I  believe  yesterday  in  the  discussion 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
I  had,  we  had  been  talking  about  the 
accession  rate  that  would  be  required 
to  meet  a  2.4  million  men  level  military. 
The  Senator  indicated  at  that  time  that 
would  be  a  figure  he  would  be  happy  to 
get  for  the  record.  I  would  like  to  make 
inquiry  if  the  Senator  has  that  acces- 
sion figure  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  have  Just  given 
that.  The  Senator  was  engaged  in  some 
way.  I  have  that  here. 

I  referred  to  the  Senator's  questions 
of  yesterday.  The  Senator  asked  yester- 
day about  the  accession  requirements  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  assuming  that  2.5 
million  men  were  required  as  an  end 
strength  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  then, 
assuming  that  only  2.4  mllUon  men  were 
required. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  best  figures  I  have 
available  to  me  are,  in  the  first  case, 
528,000  new  men  would  be  required  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  in  the 
second  CEise  432,000  would  be  required. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  addi- 
tional question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  the  Inquiry  the 
Senator  made  from  the  military  depart- 
ments did  they  Indicate  what  their  esti- 
mated shortfall  would  be  on  a  2.4  million 
level? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  We  do  not  have 
that.  It  was  not  included  in  the  question. 
I  could  try  to  get  some  of  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if  It  could 
be  possible  to  get  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  It  would  be  a 
most  vital  statistic  to  have  In  order  to 
make  a  judgment  on  the  accession  re- 
quirements to  meet  the  2.4  level.  The 
432.000  accession  requirement  is  an 
agreed  figure.  The  Senator  and  I  agreed 
on  that  figure  based  on  the  information 
I  received  from  the  Pentagcm.  I  think 
that  figure  is  necessary.  It  would  show 
the  shortfall  on  the  432,000  accession 
requirement  to  meet  the  2.4  miUion  level. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tried  to  msUte  calcula- 
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tions  on  that.  I  do  not  have  anything 
now.  My  flgxire  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  get  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  delivery  of  the 
address  by  Mr.  Stknnis  and  which,  by 
unanimous  oonseot,  was  ordered  to  be  in 
the  Record  at  this  p(nnt.) 


June  S,  1971 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th&t  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRBSroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  be  recog- 
nized without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
eswlier  today  I  commented  on  the  hear- 
ings which  are  taking  place  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  testifying  before 
the  committee  with  regard  to  revenue 
sharing.  I  asked  the  question  as  to  where 
this  revenue  is  that  is  to  be  shared.  I 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  this 
month  of  $25  billion  in  Federal  funds, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $23 
billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  according 
to  ofQcial  administration  estimates.  So 
that  means  a  back-to-back  deficit  In  the 
2-year  period  of  $48  billion. 

So  I  asked  the  question,  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  sharing  revenue.  Just  where  is 
this  revenue  that  we  are  going  to  share? 

I  think  before  we  can  share  revenue — 
and  I  am  not  against  the  concept — the 
Federal  Government  had  better  put  its 
financial  house  in  order,  because  the 
Federal  Government's  financial  house  is 
badly  in  disorder. 

In  the  2-year  period — the  current  fis- 
cal year  plus  the  next  fiscal  year— this 
Government  will  have  a  Federal  funds 
deficit  of  at  least  $48  billion. 

That  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  These  def- 
icits go  back  many  years.  It  is  the  ac- 
cumulated deficits  that  are  playing  havoc 
with  the  Government's  financial  house. 

What  it  means.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
these  accimiulated  deficits  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  year  after  year 
are  the  major  cause  of  the  inflation 
which  our  Government  and  our  Nation 
are  experiencing  today. 


Let  me  cite  these  facts.  During  the  last 
3  years  of  President  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration, the  accumulated  Federal  funds 
deficit  was  $49  bUlion.  During  the  first 
3  years  of  President  Nixon's  administra- 
tion, the  accumulated  Federal  funds  def- 
icit will  be  $62  billion.  In  that  short 
period  of  time — that  6-year  period — the 
total  accumulated  deficit  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  $111  biUion. 

Talk  about  inflation.  Of  course,  you  are 
going  to  have  inflation.  Talk  about  the 
deterioration  of  the  dollar  and  the 
weakening  of  the  dollar— it  is  inevitable. 
The  Government  caimot  go  on  spending 
as  it  has  been  spending,  away  beyond  its 
resources,  and  not  expect  to  have  the 
doUar  weakened.  And  when  the  dollar  is 
weakened,  that  means  every  housewife, 
when  she  goes  to  the  grocerj*  store,  has 
a  less  valuable  dollar  to  pay  for  the  gro- 
ceries. Another  way  of  saying  it  is  that 
it  means  she  has  to  pay  more  dollars  for 
the  same  amount  of  groceries.  So  it  hurts 
every  wage  earner  suid  every  housewife. 

Sooner  or  later  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  got  to  put  Its  financial  house 
in  order.  Until  it  does  that,  it  seems  to 
me  it  does  not  appear  too  logical  to  talk 
about  sharing  revenue  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  running  a  smashing  deficit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table  entitled 
"Deficits  in  Federal  Funds  and  Interest 
on  the  National  Debt.  1961-72." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    INTEREST    ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1961-72  (IN  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 

[All  years  are  fiscal  years.  July  1  June  30| 


Receipts 

Outlays 

Deficit 
(-) 

Interest 

1961... 

75.2 
79.7 
83.6 
87.2 
90.9 
101.4 
111.8 
114.7 
143.3 
143.2 
139.1 
153.7 

79,3 

86.6 

90.1 

95.8 

94.8 

106.5 

126.8 

143,1 

148.8 

156.3 

164,7 

176,9 

-4,1 

-6.9 

-6.5 

-8.6 

-3.9 

-5.1 

-15.0 

-28,4 

-5.5 

-13.1 

-25.6 

-23.2 

9.0 
9.2 
10,0 
10.7 
11,4 
12,1 
13,5 
14  6 
16,6 
19,3 
20,8 
21,1 

1962... 

1963... 

1964... 
1965.... 

1966.... 

1967.... 
1968... 
1969.... 
1970.... 

1971  1... 

1972  1. 

■year 
total.     . 

12 

1,323.8 

.469.7 

145.9 

168,4 

I  Estimated  fipjres. 

Source;  Office  o(  Management 

and  Budget 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  just 
literally  this  minute  returned  from  a 
trip  around  the  world,  looking  into  vari- 
ous aspects  of  our  policy,  but  at  this 
moment,  because  of  the  imminence  of  a 
particular  matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Brock)  .  If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  yield,  will  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  have  10  minutes? 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   I   am   deUghted   to 


yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  and 
thank  the  Chair  for  his  helpful  inter- 
cession. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  retitfned 
from  Geneva,  where  I  attended  the  open- 
ing of  the  56th  annual  conference  of  the 
HiO  on  Wednesday.  June  2.  1971.  My  trip 
also  included  Japan,  Vietnam,  Hong 
Kong,  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in 
Brussels,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  I 
will  report  on  these  later. 

During  my  stay  in  Geneva,  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  ILO.  Wilfred  Jenks. 
as  well  as  the  government,  worker  and 
employer  members  of  the  tripartite  U.S. 
delegation.  At  these  meetings  I  was  able 
to  explore  quite  thoroughly  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  concerning  the 
desirability  of  our  remaining  in  the  ILO 
and  paying  our  dues.  Next  week  I  shall 
make  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
current  problems  we  face  in  the  ILO. 
what  I  believe  our  posture  toward  the 
ILO  should  be  at  this  juncture,  and  the 
reforms  which  have  already  occurred  in 
the  ILO  on  some  of  the  matters  of  con- 
cern to  us. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  am  in  accord  with  President  Nixon's 
view  that  we  should  pay  our  back  and 
current  dues  to  the  ILO.  This  is  entirely 
consistent  with  and  will  in  no  way  jeop- 
ardize OLir  capability  to  work  to  solve 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  within 
the  ILO  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned  in  recent  years.  Accordingly 
I  shall  at  the  proper  time  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  favorably  on  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  pay  these  dues, 
and  I  feel  that  with  the  administration 
and  support  this  can  be  accomplished. 
At  that  time,  I  shall  also  spell  out  how 
we  can  effectively  work  for  the  reforms 
the  U.S.  delegation  has  in  mind. 

In  my  report  next  week.  I  will  explain 
more  fully  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  for  us  in  the  ILO — much  more  is 
involved,  in  my  judgment  and  in  the 
judgment  of  those  with  whom  I  con- 
sulted, than  the  appointment  of  a  Soviet 
national  as  one  of  the  five  Assistant 
Director  Generals  of  the  ILO — and  out- 
line the  course  of  action  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  follow  in  the  future 
with  respect  to  the  ILO. 

I  make  this  statement  concerning 
fLmds  at  this  time,  because  of  the  drastic 
impact  which  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  its  1970  dues  has  already 
had  on  the  ILO — an  Impact  which  may 
very  shortly  be  irremediable — and  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  first  Items  on  the 
agenda  of  the  current  ILO  conference — 
the  budget  debate  opens  Saturday — is 
discussion  of  its  1972-73  budget. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  delegates 
from  122  nations  attending  the  confer- 
ence will  realize  that  the  action  of  Con- 
gress last  year  in  refusing  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  ILO  was  a  sincere  protest 
and  that,  while  the  United  States  does 
have  serious  problems  with  some  of  the 
actions  taken  in.  or  by.  the  ILO  recently, 
the  President  has  made  it  clear  that  we 
Intend  to  work  diligently  as  members  for 
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the  better  attainment  of  Its  and  our 
objectives. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
cluded in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  transcript  of  the  President's 
press  conference  on  June  1, 1971,  dealing 
with  this  subject,  and  a  transcript  of  a 
press  briefing  by  the  President's  Press 
Secretary  on  May  28,  1971,  covering  the 
same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scripts were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  the  no?  As  jrou  know,  there  Is  a 
considerable  uncertainty  about  the  position 
of  the  American  Oovemment  with  respect  to 
membership  in  the  International  liabor  Or- 
ganization, the  no.  To  remove  this  uncer- 
tainty, could  you  tell  us.  does  the  United 
States  seriously  intend  to  continue  Its  mem- 
bership In  the  nO;  and  secondly.  If  It  does, 
will  the  administration  leadership  apply  Its 
energies  on  Oa^sltol  HIU  to  get  the  appropri- 
ations necessary  to  pay  our  dues  with  the 

no? 

The  PaEsniENT.  Mr.  Meany  talked  to  me 
about  the  ILO.  As  you  know,  he  has  v«ry 
strong  feelings  and  reservations  about  our 
membership  In  the  ILO.  However,  we  have 
decided  to  continue  our  membership.  We  will 
attempt  to  get  the  dues  In  arrears  paid  by 
the  Congress.  We  will  have  to  have  consider- 
able support  in  order  to  accomplish  that. 

But  also,  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that 
American  labor,  and  free  labor  throughout 
the  world,  gets  a  better  voice  In  the  HO  than 
It  has  had  previously. 

The  reason  that  Mr.  Meany,  a  top  free 
world  trade  union  leader,  opposes  the  HO 
Is  because  free  trade  unions  have  received 
a  very  bad  deal  In  HO  meetings,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  better  treatment  In 
that  way  or  American  support  for  the  ILO 
Is  going  to  go  right  down  the  drain. 

The  Press.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Question.  What  Is  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration toward  affiliation  with  the  HO, 
the  International  Labor  Organization?  Are 
you  familiar  with  that  situation? 

It  is  reported  that  our  dues  are  being  held 
up  In  Congress  and  there  are  all  sorts  of 
rumors  about  the  possibility  of  disaffiliation. 
So  the  issue  Is  rather  important. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  have  been  reviewing  our 
relationship  with  the  HO  and  we  have  en- 
couraged the  organization  to  improve  Its 
performance.  We  hope  It  will  do  so  to  prevent 
the  kinds  of  criticism  which  led  to  the 
Congressional  action  in  withholding  funds 
for  our  dues. 

At  this  point  In  time,  however,  we  have 
not  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  HO.  We 
are  asking  Congress  for  the  funds  to  pay  our 
dues  Tor  this  year  and  our  arrearage  for  last 
year  so  that  we  will  not  continue  to  be  In 
default  on  our  International  obligations.  If 
Congress  should  refiise  to  provide  the  funds, 
we  will  have  to  give  the  organization  notice 
of  our  intent  to  withdraw  so  as  to  set  a  two- 
year  limit  on  our  financial  obligations  which 
otherwise  would  run  on  indefinitely. 


REORGANIZATION   PLAN  NO.   1 
OF  1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
the  greatest  gratification  that  the  Senate 
this  morning  gave  its  final  seal  of  ap- 
proval by  voting  negatively  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  regarding  the  new 
national  Voluntary  Action  Agency.  I 
voted  for  it  In  subcommittee,  though  I 
was  prevented  by  necessary  absence 
from  casting  the  other  votes  which 
would  have  been  mine  as  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Government  Opera- 
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tlons  Committee,  and  sdso  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

As  such,  I  have  been  Involved  In  trying 
to  work  out  this  reorganization  so  that 
It  would  be  satisfactory  to  me  and  to 
many  other  Senators.  I  believe  we  have 
Increased  the  potential  of  Action  on  a 
broader  basis  to  harness  the  diverse  en- 
ergies of  our  citizens  in  helping  to  con- 
front the  great  social  problems  of  our 
country.  Tills  can  only  be  accomplished 
effectively  by  preserving  the  deep  com- 
mitment and  promoting  the  demon- 
strated success  of  our  present  volunteer 
programs. 

We  have  been  assured  beyond  doubt 
that  the  component  programs  which  will 
be  transferred  to  the  new  agency.  In- 
cluding VISTA,  Peace  Corps.  SCORE, 
ACE,  and  Foster  Grandparents,  not  only 
will  be  continued,  but  will  be  strength- 
ened while  maintaining  there  own  iden- 
tities and  piuposes.  I  believe  that  the 
basic  objections  which  were  raised 
agEiinst  the  plan,  principally  by  those 
concerned  with  continuing  the  antipov- 
erty  orientation  of  VISTA  have  been  met. 
In  that  connection,  I  Intend  to  follow 
closely  the  integration  of  these  programs 
Into  the  new  agency. 

In  connection  with  these  efforts,  I  ob- 
tained from  the  administration  a  letter 
containing  several  critlcsil  assurances, 
which  proved  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  me  and  to  other  Senators. 
They  relate  to  the  structure  of  tliis  new 
agency  and  how  it  shall  be  operated  in 
order  to  assure  the  role  of  VISTA  and 
other  antipoverty  efforts,  and  also  to  give 
us  the  basis  for  appropriate  legislative 
oversight.  In  this  regard,  I  had  the  ut- 
most cooperation  from  the  Director  of 
the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Mr.  George  P.  Shultz,  from  Mr.  Arnold 
Webber.  Associate  Director  of  that  of- 
fice, and  from  other  officials.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  because  I  think  it  is  an  es- 
sential aspect  of  the  £u;tlon  of  the  Senate 
this  morning,  which,  as  I  say,  is  very 
creative,  that  the  letter  to  me  from  Di- 
rector Shultz,  dated  May  19,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExEcurrvE  Omcs  or  the  Prestoent. 
Office  of  Management  and  BtTDOET, 

Washington,  B.C.,  titty  19, 1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  jAvrrs:  I  am  pleased  to  have 
your  views  on  ways  to  Improve  and  clarify 
the  organization  and  program  direction  of 
Action,  the  volunteer  service  agency  pro- 
posed by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971. 

Your  discussions  with  Arnold  Weber  have 
been  most  helpful  In  Identifying  a  number 
of  Improvements  which  I  agree  should  be 
made.  These  changes  Involve  significant 
points  of  emphasis  In  the  organlaational 
structure  of  the  new  agency  and  other 
changes.  In  the  level  of  executive  pxwltlons 
which  will  be  incorporated  in  legislation  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Administration: 

1.  The  Associate  Director  for  Domestic  Op- 
erations will  be  redesignated  as  Anoclate  Dl« 
rector  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Pro. 
grams  to  emphasize  more  visibly  and  force- 
fully the  commitment  of  all  of  the  elements 
of  this  organization  to  anti-poverty  efforts. 

2.  The  Asaoclate  Directors  for  Program 
Development,  Admlnlstratknx,  and  Recnitt- 


ment-Selection-Placement  will  be  redesig- 
nated as  Assistant  Directors  to  indicate  their 
staff  role  as  supportive  to  the  line  Asaoclate 
Directors  who  have  primary  program  re- 
sponsibility. 

3.  The  formal  organizational  structure  will 
be  modified  to  xmderscore  the  fact  that  the 
two  associate  directors  will  be  line  operators 
of  Action's  programs  and  wlU  be  supported 
in  a  staff  capacity  by  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tors. The  net  result  of  these  changes  will 
be  to  show  that  the  two  Associate  Directors 
will  be  the  Action  program  operators.  In 
that  capacity,  and  In  full  recognition  of 
their  substantial  reeponslbllltles.  I  agree  that 
they  qbould  be  upgraded  from  Level  V,  as 
indicated  in  the  Reorganization  Plan,  to  Level 
IV.  Because  the  Reorgranlzation  Plan  as  sub- 
mitted cannot  be  modified,  this  change  will 
be  sought  through  leglslatlofi  which  we  wUl 
submit  shortly. 

I  also  recognize  the  concern  of  you  and 
others  that  the  Associate  Director  for  Do- 
mestic and  Anti-Poverty  Programs  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Importance  of  anti-poverty 
activity  In  Action's  Program.  I  believe  the 
organizational  changes  we  have  agreed  to, 
give  much  stronger  Institutional  recognition 
to  this  commitment.  I  vrlsh  also  to  affirm  that 
as  we  Implement  the  plan,  we  Intend  to  as- 
certain and  take  Into  account  the  views  of 
the  people  served  and  the  volunteers  them, 
selves  as  to  shaping  the  programs,  providing 
the  appropriate  organizational  structure, 
and  their  ideas  tOMUt  key  personnel,  includ- 
ing the  Associate  Director  for  the  domestic 
and  anti-poverty  component.  The  Associate 
Director,  of  course,  will  have  the  special  ex- 
perience and  Insight  necesaiuy  to  carry  out 
the  basic  goal  of  this  component  which  Is 
to  extend  c^porttinlties  for  vtrfunteer  service 
and  to  bring  a  wide  range  of  volunteer  groups 
to  bear  In  a  concerted  attack  on  poverty- 
related  problems. 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  In  providing 
ua  with  an  opportunity  to  sharpen  the  Ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  the  domestic 
program  of  Action,  and  to  clarify  our  Intent 
to  support  fully  the  use  of  volunteer  re- 
sources In  attacking  the  problems  of  poverty 
in  local  conmiunitles. 
Sincerely. 

George  P.  ScHtn,z. 

Director. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  yielded  time  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York.  I  ap- 
preclate  very  much  the  comments  he  has 
mside  at  this  time,  and  I  am  not  only 
looking  forward  to  reading  the  material 
he  has  placed  in  the  Record,  but  would 
hope  that  at  some  future  time  he  would 
give  the  Senate  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  he  has  held  with  mem- 
bers and  leaders  In  that  Important  area 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  wish  me  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  was 
about  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Has  the  Senator  jnelded 
the  floor? 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  That  will  be  more 
than  ample  time. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  KLEINDIENST 
AND  MITCHELL  SPEECHES  DE- 
FENDING THE  JUSTICE  DEPART- 
MENT'S HANDLING  OF  THE  ANTI- 
WAR DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  both  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  have 
found  it  helpful  to  their  defense  today  of 
the  Justice  Department's  activities  dur- 
ing the  April-May  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions to  flavor  their  own  speeches  with 
attacks  on  my  speeches.  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  both  found  it  nec- 
essary to  bolster  their  own  positions  by 
wilfully  distorting  my  position 

My  stand  Is,  and  was,  perfectly  clear 
to  anyone  who  read  my  speech  of  May  5. 
"Understanding"  the  demonstrators' 
frustration,  I  said,  "does  not  Imply  en- 
dorsement" of  their  tactics,  and  I  em- 
phasized that.  "I  do  not  condone  in  any 
way  the  unlawful  activities  of  the  dem- 
onstrators." 

"But,"  I  continued,  and  I  reiterate  to- 
day, "lawlessness  by  the  lawless  does  not 
justify  lawlessness  by  the  lawmen.  They 
must  be  the  ones  to  break  the  circle  for 
otherwise  it  will  expand  to  the  point  of 
anarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  tyranny  on 
the  other." 

I  am  proud  to  stand  on  what  I  said  a 
month  ago,  not  only  because  I  believe  I 
was  right,  but  because  the  courts  that 
have  examined  the  matters  I  referred  to, 
have  completely  supported  my  position. 

Even  before  May  3,  Judge  Hart  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  had  found  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  "dangerously 
and  improperly  used,"  and  had  "de- 
graded" judicial  processes  In  its  han- 
dling of  the  Vietnam  Veterans.  "We  must 
have  a  nole  of  law,"  the  Judge  warned, 
"not  a  rule  of  men." 

Since  then,  court  after  court  and  judge 
after  Judge  has  had  to  deal  with  the 
Government's  efforts  to  subvert  the  rule 
of  law. 

Chief  Judge  Green  of  the  Supierior 
Court,  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
ruled  that  the  Government  could  not 
hold  In  jail  people  for  whom  there  was 
no  evidence  of  unlawful  conduct — the  sit- 
uation for  thousands  of  those  arrested — 
and  ordered  them  released  immediately 
without  bail. 

Individual  Judges  threw  out  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  cases  at  their  first  pres- 
entation because  no  legitimate  charges 
could  be  maintained. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  had  to  take 
the  unprecedented  step  of  ordering  the 
Government  to  cease  prosecution  of  any 
cases  in  which  there  was  not  "adequate 
evidence  to  support  probable  cause  of 
arrest  and  charge."  and  as  a  result  thou- 
sands of  cases  have  been  dismissed  by 
the  Government  itself. 


Chief  Judge  Greene  also  had  to  con- 
duct contempt  proceedings  in  order  to 
obtain  access  for  attorneys  to  hundreds 
of  those  being  held. 

And  another  judge,  Judge  Belson,  who 
visited  one  of  the  major  detention  areas, 
found  the  treatment  of  prisoners — many 
of  whom  were  in  fact  innocent  people, 
and  most  of  whom  were  at  least  un- 
prosecutable — to  constitute  "cruel  and 
unusual   punishment." 

Later  Chief  Judge  Greene  found  it  nec- 
essary to  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  judge 
in  the  veterans  case,  and  to  scold  the 
Government  for  coming  "into  this  court 
with  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  cases 
which  it  knew  completely  lacked  evi- 
dence that  would  stand  up  in  court." 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  of  the  first 
2,000  cases  to  reach  court  for  trial,  only 
one  conviction  resulted.  As  of  last  Fri- 
day, there  had  been  only  10  convictions 
resulting  from  the  over  12,000  arrests. 
And  by  order  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  District  Court  is  holding  a 
hearing  this  week  to  determine  whether 
the  Government  has  pressed  the  prose- 
cutions of  the  demonstrators  for  "pur- 
poses of  harassment  and  in  bad  faith 
with  no  hope  of  securing  convictions." 

I  hope  to  have  a  chance  soon  to  go  into 
some  detail  on  Mr.  Kleindienst's  failure 
to  get  the  facts  straight  himself  before 
presuming  to  set  the  American  people 
straight:  but,  apart  from  his  distortion 
of  my  own  remarks.  I  would  point  to  his 
statement  that  telephones  were  available 
to  those  arrested,  which  was  absolutely 
untrue  at  District  of  Columbia  Stadium, 
in  the  U.S.  Courthouse  cellblock,  and 
other  detention  areas.  His  casual  dis- 
missal of  the  inhumane  conditions  of  de- 
tention is  rebutted  flatly  by  the  court 
finding  of  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. And  I  find  most  interesting  his 
approval  of  indiscriminate-arrest  pro- 
cedures through  2:10  p.m.  on  May  3  as 
necessarj'  to  meet  an  emergency,  when 
the  Attorney  General  and  Police  Chief 
announced  before  10  a.m.  that  the  emer- 
gency had  ended.  Of  course,  he  is  con- 
spicuously silent  about  the  Department 
of  Justice's  participation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  fraudulent-arrest  forms.  But  the 
most  astoimding  featiu-e  of  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General's  speech  is  that  this 
man  who  wants  to  be  the  next  Attorney 
General  has  not  learned  the  riiles  of 
prosecutorial  noncomment  on  pending 
criminal  cases,  lessons  which  President 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Hoover  learned  at  great 
pain  so  recently. 

The  Attorney  General  has  recom- 
mended that  local  officials  all  over  the 
country  use  the  Washington  experience 
as  a  model.  Unless  they  want  to  have 
their  courts  bogged  down  with  unprose- 
cutable  cases:  unless  they  want  their 
jails  full  of  innocent  or  unlawfully  held 
people:  unless  they  want  their  judges  to 
lose  all  patience  with  their  prosecutors 
and  police:  in  short,  unless  they  want 
total  disregard  for  the  rule  of  law,  I  hope 
they  will  not  take  his  advice. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (YLR.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  end  inunediately 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  induct 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces.  His  endorse- 
ment of  a  volunteer  army  during  wartime 
presents  consequences  which  I  find  unac- 
ceptable. 

Many  consider  nonextension  as  a 
method  of  halting  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
I  seriously  challenge  those  who  view  an 
end  to  the  draft  as  the  way  to  end  the 
war.  The  way  to  end  the  war  is  to  with- 
draw all  of  our  troops — draftees  and  vol- 
unteers— from  Vietnam.  The  way  to  end 
the  war  is  to  halt  the  bombing  in  Indo- 
china. The  way  to  end  the  war  is  to  vote 
for  an  end  and  I  shall  support  in  every 
way  possible  the  Hatfield-McGovem 
amendment  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

But  ending  the  draft  will  not  end  the 
war.  And  its  inherent  inequities  will 
cause  grave  consequences  for  the  Nation. 

First,  the  composition  of  an  all-profes- 
sional armed  force  will  undergo  a  distinct 
change,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  an 
army  of  the  disadvantaged. 

I  believe  that  the  Nation  would  be  ill- 
served  if  it  were  to  foster  sin  army  whose 
enlisted  ranks  were  heavily  comprised  of 
the  poor,  both  black  and  white.  Some 
dispute  this  charge  and  the  Gates  Com- 
mission, at  least  ui  its  final  report, 
argued  that  there  would  be  only  a  slight 
divergence  from  the  current  composition. 
Yet,  I  believe  the  facts  show  otherwise. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  evidence 
is  contained  within  some  of  the  Gates 
Commission  staff  studies. 

In  a  study  by  J.  Huston  McCulloch 
contained  in  volume  I  of  the  Commission 
staff  documents,  the  following  statistics 
are  presented.  In  the  fiscal  year  1969  en- 
listed force,  22  percent  of  the  men  had 
less  than  a  high  school  diploma.  61.9  per- 
cent had  a  high  school  diploma,  and  16.1 
percent  had  greater  than  a  high  school 
diploma.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  this 
is  relatively  in  keeping  with  the  educa- 
tional attainment  of  comparable  civilian 
males  except  for  an  underrepresentation 
of  college  graduates  created  by  the  de- 
ferment system. 

However,  a  second  set  of  statistics  for 
an  all- volunteer  enlisted  force  shows  39.2 
percent  of  the  men  to  have  less  than  a 
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high  school  education,  52.7  percent  with 
a  high  school  education,  and  only  8.1  per- 
cent with  more  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  and  the  accompanying  statistics. 

Also  I  ask  unanimous  consent  in  addi- 
tion to  the  previous  statistics  to  Insert  a 
chapter  of  the  "American  Enlisted  Man" 
by  Charles  C.  Moskos,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  this  means  is 
that  imder  an  all-volimteer  force,  the 
percentage  of  men  in  the  enlisted  force 
with  less  than  a  high  school  education 
will  be  double  what  It  Is  today.  It  also 
will  mean  that  the  portion  of  those  with 
some  college  training  will  be  half  what  It 
is  today. 

It  seems  clear  that  those  statistics  can 
be  translated  to  mean  that  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  will  not  volxmteer  but 
those  with  the  lowest  educational  attain- 
ment— the  poor  within  our  society — will 
be  drawn  into  the  service. 

For  example,  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  reported  that  a  fam- 
ily with  an  income  over  $15,000  and  with 
one  or  more  college-age  children  is  five 
times  as  likely  to  have  one  of  its  children 
in  college  as  a  similar  family  with  an  in- 
come under  $3,000.  The  proportion  of 
black  persons  enrolled  from  the  18  to  24 
age  group  was  only  half  that  of  white 
persons.  Other  minority  groups — ^Indians, 
Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans — 
were  even  less  adequately  represented  in 
college  enrollments.  Thus,  It  is  clear  that 
when  we  talk  of  fewer  college  graduates 
we  are  talking  of  fewer  sons  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  entering  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Charles  Moskos.  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  Northwestern  and  associate 
director  of  the  Inter-University  Seminar 
on  Armed  Forces  and  Society,  wrote: 

The  high  probability  ol  a  curtailed  draJt 
and  major  Increases  In  military  pay  will  serve 
to  reduce  elgnlflcantly  the  degree  of  middle- 
class  participation  In  the  enlisted  ranks.  This 
state  of  affairs  will  become  acutely  pronounc- 
ed If  the  Selective  Service  System  Is  abandon- 
ed entirely  In  favor  of  an  all-volunteer  force. 
For  an  armed  force  not  dependent  upon 
either  draftees  or  draft-motivated  volunteers 
will  of  necessity  Increasingly  draw  Its  mem- 
bership from  America's  economic  and  racial 
underclasses.  P^l^the^mo^e,  such  an  enlUsted 
membership  coupled  with  «ui  almost  entirely 
college-educated  officer  corps  will  most  like- 
ly contribute  to  a  more  rigid  and  sharp  def- 
inition of  the  castelike  distinctions  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men  within  the  military 
organization  of  the  1970s. 

The  same  conclusion  is  contained  even 
in  the  Army's  own  report  on  Project  Vol- 
unteer by  the  Directorate  of  Personnel 
Studies  and  Research  in  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 
Commenting  on  the  implications  of  its 
statistical  analysis,  the  report  states: 

An  Increasing  number  of  the  young  en- 
listed volunteers  wlU  probably  come  from 
rural  or  urban  poverty  areas. 

Or  one  might  examine  the  conclusion 
reached  in  a  study  by  the  Air  Force  Hu- 
man Resources  Laboratory  of  true  vol- 
unteers. 

The  study  notes: 


Compared  with  the  draft-motivated  en- 
listees, the  self-motivated  enllateee  were  less 
well  educated,  came  from  a  lower  socio-eco- 
nomic background  and  performed  less  ade- 
quately on  ability  tests. 

However,  I  believe  Congressman 
Charles  Rangel,  who  represents  the  con- 
gressional district  embracing  Harlem, 
said  it  best.  He  wrote : 

Middle  and  upper  class  whites  will  not  be 
enticed  to  Join  by  financial  Inducements.  But 
disadvantaged  Blacks,  Mexicans  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  must  volunteer  since  there  are  no 
other  economic  options  open  to  them. 

Going  back  to  the  Gates  Commission, 
the  study  by  McCulloch  estimates  that 
the  all-volimteer  force  would  be  18.7  per- 
cent black.  In  itself,  this  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  upper  limit  of  16  percent 
for  an  all-volimteer  force  estimated  by 
the  Gates  Commission  report.  The  Com- 
mission also  reported  that  the  percent- 
age of  blacks  in  the  Army  last  yeai  was 
at  20  percent,  nearly  double  their  portion 
in  the  total  enlisted  force.  If  those  rela- 
tionships hold,  then  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion itself  is  tfilking  about  one-third  or 
more  of  a  volunteer  army  enlisted  force 
being  comprised  of  blacks.  If  we  were  to 
add  in  the  numbers  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  Puerto  Rlcans  who  also  face  the 
same  obstacles  to  success  in  the  civilian 
world,  then  we  are  talking  about  minority 
membership  in  the  enlisted  ranks  ap- 
proaching 40  percent  or  more. 

These  statistics  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing when  we  examine  the  Income  poten- 
tial that  now  exists  for  minority  group 
members. 

Approximately  a  fifth  as  many  black 
men  as  white  men  between  25  and  34 
earn  more  than  $10,000;  but  what  is  more 
significant  in  terms  of  income  potential, 
is  that  while  65  percent  of  white  college 
graduates  earn  more  than  $10,000.  only 
35  percent  of  black  college  graduates 
earn  that  much. 

When  the  unemployment  rate  of 
young  blacks  in  the  Nation's  poverty 
neighborhoods  is  nearly  40  percent  and 
the  rate  for  all  black  teenagers  is  double 
that  of  whites,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
reenlistment  rate  of  nonwhites  in  the 
Army  traditionally  has  been  double  that 
of  whites.  In  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  even  with  the  continued  risks  of 
Vietnam,  the  reenlistment  rate  for 
blacks  was  40  percent  while  for  whites 
it  was  21  percent. 

These  are  the  symbols  of  the  failures 
of  our  society,  failures  that  condemn 
some  of  our  citizens  to  poverty,  failures 
that  shame  the  rest  of  us.  These  facts 
must  be  changed,  but  a  volunteer  army 
which  serves  as  a  refuge  for  the  poor 
will  be  a  step  backwards.  The  volunteer 
army  could  well  become  a  convenient  es- 
cape valve  for  a  nation  unwiUing  to  take 
the  steps  to  end  racism  and  poverty  ex- 
cept under  pressiu-e  from  the  dispos- 
sessed themselves.  The  volimteer  army 
could  well  lessen  that  pressure. 

Second,  a  volunteer  army  would  end 
the  threat  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  our 
society.  With  an  almost  total  concentra- 
tion on  monetary  Incentives  to  induce 
men  to  fight,  only  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged would  be  attracted.  As  the 
reach  of  the  draft  has  extended  across 


all  social  and  economic  classes  of  our  so- 
ciety, we  have  seen  the  growth  of  an 
outspoken  and  determined  antiwar 
movement  which  has  been  critically  im- 
portant in  making  further  escdlation  in 
Indochina  politically  unacceptable. 
Without  the  threat  of  the  risk  of  death 
that  the  draft  imposes,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  more  beUicose  elements  within  our 
society  would  have  been  given  free  rein. 

If  we  are  to  call  upon  some  of  our 
yoimg  men  to  place  their  lives  on  the 
line  in  Vietnam,  then  the  risk  and  the 
responsibility  must  be  spread  evenly 
throughout  all  layers  of  our  society.  Fail- 
ing that,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the 
danger  of  isolating  the  most  articulate 
and  the  most  able  men  and  women  in 
our  land  who  have  made  the  antivrar 
movement  not  only  respectable  but  po- 
litically potent. 

The  wisdom  of  relieving  the  aflfluent 
from  the  horrors  of  war  by  shifting  the 
full  burden  of  mUitary  service  from  their 
sons  to  the  sons  of  the  poor  is  thus  open 
to  serious  challenge  in  this  democracy. 
For  I  frankly  believe  that  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  driven 
home  to  America  by  the  threat  that  was 
faced  by  young  men  from  every  social 
background.  Sons  of  editors,  sons  of  law- 
yers, sons  of  union  leaders,  sons  of  pro- 
fessors were  faced  with  the  draft,  and 
the  draft  meant  Vietnam.  The  Nation 
was  forced  to  view  at  close  range  the 
impact  of  the  war  on  our  national  life. 
And  it  was  that  daily  exposure  to  what 
was  taking  place  6,000  miles  away  that 
finally  produced  pressures  for  deescala- 
tion. 

Third,  a  volunteer  army,  or  more  pre- 
cisely a  professional  army  whose  key 
attraction  is  higher  pay,  adds  to  the  iso- 
lation of  the  military  from  civilian  Ufe. 
Ward  Just.  In  a  recent  article  wrote: 

Society's  dlstrxist  of  soldiers  Is  equaled 
only  by  the  distrust  of  soldiers  for  society, 
or  that  part  of  It  .  .  .  which  they  feel  has 
brought  them  under  attack.  Suspicious,  re- 
sentful, angry  beyond  measure  at  what  they 
consider  to  be  Indulgent  and  unfair  criU- 
clsm,  the  professionals  are  drawn  together 
at  the  barricades  of  the  institutions.  The 
thing  that  binds  military  men  together  in 
1970  is  the  belief  that  the  country  is  faUing 
to  pieces,  and  the  military  is  the  only  place 
where  duty,  honor,  country  Is  put  above 
self. 

The  tendency  for  the  military  to  be  set 
apart  from  civilian  life  would  be  height- 
ened by  a  volimteer  army  denied  the  in- 
flux of  draftees  and  draft-motivated 
volunteers  who  are  reluctant  and  short- 
term  entrants  into  the  system.  It  also 
would  lose  perhaps  an  even  more  signif- 
icant number  of  articulate  young  col- 
lege men  who  serve  as  junior  officers 
through  the  ROTC  program.  Studies  by 
the  Naval  War  College  have  shown  that 
under  a  volunteer  army,  the  first  to  stop 
applying  for  ROTC  programs  would  be 
the  brightest  and  even  the  numbers  of 
ROTC  would  likely  decline  even  more 
sharply  than  they  already  have  today. 
The  Naval  War  College  study  concluded: 

In  the  absence  of  a  draft,  the  officer  corps 
would  attract  college  youth  of  lower  socio- 
economic background  and  reduced  level  of 
academic  achievement.  Furthermore,  exist- 
ing   geographic    imbalances    in    the    officer 
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corps  would  be  •mpUfled  somewhat  by  virtue 
of  the  higher  percentage  or  voluntarism  In 
the  aouth  and  the  significantly  lower  per- 
centage In  the  Northeast. 

The  extent  and  the  form  of  military 
Isolation  are  unknown.  But  the  likeli- 
hood of  this  occurring  creates  new  dilem- 
mas. The  soldiers  who  exposed  what  oc- 
curred at  MylEii.  the  men  who  testified 
to  the  encroachments  of  military  sur- 
veillance into  civilian  affairs,  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  draftees  or  draft- 
induced  volunteers.  I  wonder  whether  we 
would  have  discovered  these  actions  had 
the  release  of  the  information  depended 
on  men  whose  futures  rested  on  a  career 
in  the  military. 

Finally,  in  wartime,  a  society  can  least 
afford  the  extra  cost  of  achieving  a  vol- 
unteer army.  We  now  have  fairly  strong 
indications  that  the  extra  costs  of  a  vol- 
unteer army  are  higher  than  the  $3.2 
billion  estimated  by  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion. Secretary  Laird  has  publicly  esti- 
mated those  costs  at  over  $4  billion  and 
the  project  volunteer  studies  for  the 
Army  have  estimated  that  for  the  Army 
alone  the  costs  could  range  up  to  $8.4 
billion  for  a  950,000-man  force  which  is 
even  slightly  below  level  now  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

For  these  reasons,  while  I  share  my 
colleagues  desire  to  promote  voluntar- 
ism within  our  society,  I  believe  that  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  a  paid  professional 
army  at  this  time. 

When  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  so 
clearly  carries  with  it  the  risk  of  death.  I 
cannot  support  a  system  that  would  draw 
overwhelmingly  from  the  poor. 

I  therefore  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Exhibit  1 

Studt  9. — EcoNoific  Analysis  op  thk 

VOLUNTKK    MlUTAXT 

THK    rDUCATIONAL    MIX    OT   THK    VOLUimEH 
MZLTTAXT 

The  educational  mix  of  FY  69  enlisted 
force  Is  shown  In  Table  n.9.8,  along  with 
the  predicted  distribution  of  the  volunteer 
force  Implied  by  Tables  rr.9.6  and  n.9.7.  The 
Volunteer  Military  wUl  res\Ut  In  a  substantial 
moderate  decrease  In  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  the  enlisted  men  If  the  pay  raise  Is 
equlproportlonate  across  pay  grades  for  each 
length  of  service,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
more  highly  educated  men  tend  to  have 
higher  rank,  for  a  given  experience  level. 

Since  It  Is  likely  that  the  military  under- 
utlUzes  the  high  quality  naen  It  presently  can 
draft  for  the  asking,  this  decrease  Is  probably 
not  unwarranted.  Furthermore,  any  loss  In 
effectiveness  due  to  lower  education  will  be 
partly.  If  not  completely,  offset  by  the  greater 
experience  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  How- 
ever, preliminary  calculations  Indicate  that 
If  some  more  effective  way  of  rewarding 
ability  can  be  found  than  today's  promotion 
system,  even  supplemented  as  It  Is  by 
proficiency  pay  and  variable  reenllstment 
bonuses,  the  FY  S9  distribution  could  be 
preserved  for  an  additional  expendltxire  of 
only  about  .50  bllUon  dollars  per  year  above 
the  base  expenditure  of  8.34  bUllon.  Future 
studies  of  mUltary  pay  should  Investigate 
exactly  how  much  more  a  higher  quality  man 
18  worth  to  the  military,  as  well  as  new  ways 
of  Identifying  a  man  In  order  to  remu- 
nerate him  accordingly. 


TABLE  U.9.8.  -EOUCMIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  VOLUNTEER 
FORCE 


Educational 
attainment 


Less  than 
high  school    High  school 


diploma 
(percent) 


diploma 
(percent) 


Greater 

than 

high  school 

diploma 

(percent) 


Fiscal  year  1969 
enlisted  force... 

Volunteer  enlisted 
force 


22.0 
39.2 


61.9 
52.7 


16.1 
8.1 


STATISTICS  FROM  COL  JAMES  L.  CANNtLL.  USAF  DIRECTOR. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  ODASD  (MPP).  OASD(M.  &  RA) 

|ln  percent! 


Fiscal 
year 
1968 

Fiscal 
year 
1969 

Fiscal 
year 
1970 

1st 

half 

Fiscal 

year 

1971 

Negro  reenhstment  rates: 

1st  term  enlistees 

Career 

32.8 
72.6 
19.6 

23.8 
71.3 
9.9 

22.6 
64.7 
14.4 

27.8 
78.1 
10.7 

AUS  draftee 

Total , 

34.3 

27.2 

26.9 

40.1 

Caucasian  reenllstment 
rates: 

1st  term  enlistees 

Career. 

26.9 
66.3 
10.3 

16.1 

63.0 

8.0 

17.5 

60.8 

6.7 

16.8 

63.3 

5.5 

AUS  drafta*.... 

Total 

20.7 

16.6 

18.2 

21.8 

Aggregate  Army  reenlist- 
ent  rates: 
Isl  term  enlistees.  . 
Career 

AUS  draftee. 

28.0 
67.6 
11.5 

17.4 

64.5 

9.4 

16.0 
56.9 
9.8 

18.0 

66.0 

5.9 

Total 

ComtMt  arms  reenllstment 
rates _ . 

22.5 
16.4 

18.4 
14.6 

19.2 

14.3 

23.9 

15.5 

OfTiCE  OF  THX  Assistant 

Secketabt  or  Defensx, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  7, 1971. 
Mr.  Mark  Schnexdex, 
Old  Senate  Ogfice  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mj  .  ScHNEiDEa:  This  will  confirm  the 
Information  comparing  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  men  entering  the  Armed  Forces 
with  the  civilian  male  population  aged  25- 
29  telephoned  to  you  on  April  6,  1971. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Years  of  School 
Completed  by  Males  Entering  Military  Serv- 
ice In  FY  1968-FY  1970  and  U.S.  Male  ClvUlan 
Population  Aged  25-29  in  March  1970. 


Military     Civilian  males 

service     aged  25  to  29, 

entrants         March  1970 


Total. 


100.0 


100.0 


Non-high  school  graduates 

High  school  graduates. 

College  graduates 


22.0 
65.2 
12.8 


23.3 
56.6 
20.0 


It  should  be  noted  that  these  data  reflect 
the  educational  attainment  of  personnel  at 
the  time  of  their  entry  into  either  the  active 
or  reserve  forces  and  do  not  reflect  any  fur- 
ther schooling  undertaken  after  such  entry. 
I  am  also  enclosing  tables  showing  the  an- 
nual data  for  the  period  1968-70  and  the 
educational  attainment  of  men  on  active 
duty.  I'll  drop  the  update  on  reenllstment 
rates  in  the  mall  as  soon  as  we  get  It  com- 
piled. 

Sincerely, 

Pbederick  W.  Stjfta, 
Manpower  Resource  Analyst. 

RESPONSES  OF  REGULAR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  ON  THEIR  FIRST  TOUR  OF  ACTIVE  DUTY  TO:  "WOULD  YOU  HAVE  ENLISTED 
IF  THERE  HAD  BEEN  NO  DRAFT?"  i  (NOVEMBER  1968),  BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 

I  In  percenll 


Selected  charxteristics 


Yes.  Yes,  No.  No. 

Total       definitely        probably      probably'     definitely' 


■No 
idea 


Draft 
motivated 


Total 

Service: 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force... 

Marine  Corps 

Age  at  enlistment: 

17  to  19  years 

20  to  25  years 

Education:  > 

Lass  than  high  school 
graduate . 

High  school  graduate.. 

Some  college  or  more. 


100.0  17.0  23.4  27.1 


20.8 


11.7 


54.2 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


15.4 
16.4 
15.0 
25.4 

19.4 

las 


26.3 

19.4 

7.5 


22.4 
23.5 
21.9 
28.9 

26.0 
16.7 


29.1 
24.5 
18.5 


25.6 
28.6 
31.7 
18.2 

24.3 
34.5 


14.0 
26.6 
35.3 


25.9 
20.3 
19.8 
12.7 

17.6 
29.1 


13,5 
17.4 
30.6 


10.8 
11.2 
11.6 
14.9 

12.7 
9.1 


17.1 
12.1 
8.1 


48.0 
70.0 


33.1 
50.0 
71.7 


mil 


'  The  question  asked   "If  there  had  been  no  draft  and  you  had  not  had  any  military  obligation  at  the  time  you  first  entered  active 
ilitary  service  do  you  think  you  would  have  entered  the  service?"  oiiiu  av,ii.» 

'  Number  answering  "No,  probably"  or  "No,  definitely"  as  a  percent  of  the  total,  excluding  "No  idea  " 
>  At  time  of  entry  on  active  military  service 

Source:  Department  of  Defense  survey  of  active  duty  military  personnel  as  of  November  1968. 

Note:  Data  cover  personnel  with  less  than  3  years  service  Excludes  men  in  pay  grade  E-1  (mainly  basic  trainees)  and  men  sta- 
tioned in  Vislnam, 


Thb  American  Enxjsted  Man 
(By  Charles  C.  Moskos.  Jr.) 

8.    THE    emergent    MILITART    ESTABLISHMENT 

In  trying  to  assess  the  relationship  of  the 
armed  forces  to  American  society,  it  is  useful 
to  conceive  of  a  continuum  ranging  from  a 
military  organization  highly  differentiated 
from  civilian  society  to  a  military  system 
that  is  highly  convergent  with  civilian  struc- 
tures. Concretely,  of  course,  America's  mili- 
tary forces  have  never  been  either  entirely 
separate  or  entirely  conterminous  with  civil- 


ian society.  But  conceiving  of  a  scale  along 
wlUch  the  military  has  been  more  or  less 
overlapping  with  civilian  society  serves  the 
heuristic  purpose  of  highlighting  the  ever- 
changing  interphase  between  the  armed 
forces  and  American  society.  It  is  also  In  this 
way  that  we  can  be  alerted  to  emergent 
trends  within  the  military  establishment: 
trends  that  appear  to  augur  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
armed  forces  within  the  near  future. 

The  convergent-divergent  model  of  armed 
forces  and  society,  however,  must  account  for 
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several  levels  of  variation.  On  variable  cen- 
ters around  the  way  in  which  the  member- 
ship of  the  armed  forces  is  representative  of 
the  broader  society.  A  second  variation  Is  the 
degree  to  which  there  are  institutional  paral- 
lels (or  discontinuities)  In  the  social  organi- 
zation of  military  and  civilian  structures. 
Differences  in  required  skills  between  mili- 
tary and  civilian  occupations  are  a  third  as- 
pect. A  fourth  variable  refers  to  tdeoloj^ical 
( dls )  similarities  between  civilians  and  mili- 
tary men.  Furthermore,  internal  distinotions 
within  the  armed  forces  cut  across  each  of 
the  preceding  variables:  differences  between 
oflHcers  and  enlisted  men;  differences  between 
services:  differences  between  branches  within 
the  services:  differences  between  echelons 
within  branches. 

Needless  to  add,  there  are  formidable  prob- 
lems in  ascertaining  the  meaningful  evidence 
on  the  degree  of  convergence  or  divergence 
between  the  armed  forces  and  society.  Deal- 
ing with  this  issue,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant findings  of  previous  researchers  along 
with  the  introduction  of  new  materials  have 
been  presented  throughout  this  study.  There 
api>ears  to  be  general  agreement  among  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  that  relationships  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  structures  have 
gone  through  several  distinctive  and  succes- 
sive phases  over  the  psist  generation. 

Prior  to  World  War  IT  (1939) ,  the  military 
forces  of  this  country  constituted  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  male  labor  force.  Armed 
forces  personnel  were  exclusively  volunteers, 
most  of  whom  were  making  a  career  out  of 
military  service.  Enlisted  men  were  almost 
entirely  of  working-class  or  rural  origin,  and 
ofBcers  were  overproportlonately  drawn  from 
Southern  Protestant  middle-class  families. 
Within  the  military  organization  Itself,  the 
vast  majority  of  servicemen  was  assigned  to 
combat  or  manual  labor  [>06itlons.  Socially, 
the  pre-World  War  n  military  was  a  self- 
cxsntalned  Institution  with  marked  separa- 
tion from  civilian  society.  In  its  essential 
qualities,  the  '•Prom-Here-to-E)temlty"  Army 
was  a  garrison  force  predicated  upon  military 
tradition,  ceremony,  hierarchy,  and  authority. 

The  Second  World  War  was  a  period  of 
mass  mobilization.  By  1945  the  number  of 
men  in  uniform  came  close  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  labor  force,  representing  a  pro- 
portionately much  higher  figure  for  young 
adult  males.  Although  technical  specializa- 
tion proceeded  apace  during  the  war.  the 
large  majority  of  ground  forces  was  still  as- 
signed to  combat  or  service  units.  Even  In 
the  Navy  and  Air  Corps — services  where  spe- 
cialization was  most  pronounced — only  about 
one-third  of  personnel  was  In  technical  or 
administrative  specialties.  The  membership 
of  the  World  War  n  force  was  largely  con- 
scripted or  draft-Induced  volunteers.  Serv- 
ing only  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the 
typical  serviceman  was  essentially  a  civilian 
in  uniform;  a  man  who  foimd  distasteful 
the  traditional  military  forms  of  command, 
discipline,  and  social  control.  To  put  it 
another  way,  the  military  of  World  War  II. 
while  socially  representative  of  American 
society,  was  still  an  Institution  whose  In- 
ternal organization  contrasted  markedly 
with  that  of  civilian  structures. 

During  the  Cold  War  period  the  military — 
excepting  for  the  buildups  arising  from  the 
wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam — accounted  for 
between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  the  total  labor 
force.  Especially  significant,  technical  spe- 
cialization became  a  pervasive  trend 
throughout  the  military  during  the  1960e 
and  early  1960s.  The  proportion  of  men  as- 
signed to  combat  or  service  units  for  all  of 
the  armed  forces  declined  from  41  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  World  War  U  to  36  per  cent 
in  1963.  Conversely,  the  proportion  assigned 
to  electronics  and  technical  specialties  over 
the  same  time  period  Increased  from  13  to 
22  per  cent.  These  trends  were  moat  apparent 


in  the  Air  Force  which,  because  of  the  post- 
Korea  doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence  and 
massive  retaliation,  was  also  the  military 
service  experiencing  the  greatest  proportional 
growth.  In  1950,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  Army  constituted  41 
per  cent  of  total  military  manpower  com- 
pared to  28  per  cent  for  the  Air  Force.  By 
1960,  the  figure  was  35  per  cent  for  the  Army 
and  33  per  cent  fcr  the  Air  Pores. 

These  changes  In  the  emphases  of  the 
military's  mission  and  the  shifts  In  skill  re- 
quirements had  major  consequences  on  the 
authority  structure  of  the  officer  corps.  Fol- 
lowing the  Korean  War  there  was  a  move- 
ment away  from  the  mUltary  systems  based 
on  traditional  authority  to  one  placing 
greater  stress  on  persuasion  and  individual 
incentive.  Concurrently,  a  college  degree  be- 
came more  and  more  a  requisite  for  an  offi- 
cer's commission.  There  was  also  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  non-academy  graduates 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment, and  a  broadening  of  the  social 
origins  of  officers  to  Include  a  more  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  America's  regions  and 
religious  groups.  More  ominous,  there  was 
at  the  same  time  a  growing  lateral  movement 
of  military  elites  to  top  positions  In  the  cor- 
porate and  political  world.  Much  of  this  con- 
cern was  legitimized  in  President  Eisenhow- 
er's farewell  address  in  which  he  warned  of 
the  "unwarranted  influence,  whether  sought 
or  unsought,  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex." Even  sympathetic  observers  of  the 
changing  nature  of  the  military  establish- 
ment were  in  accord  that  there  was  a  con- 
vergence In  the  managerial  skills  required 
In  both  civilian  and  military  organizations. 

At  the  enlisted  levels,  however,  the  trend 
toward  convergence  with  civilian  society  was 
much  more  muted.  Especially  in  the  ground 
forces,  the  inert  qualities  of  enlisted  social 
organization  persisted.  For  many  draftees 
and  single-term  volunteers  of  the  Cold  War, 
military  life  was  still  experienced  in  Its  tra- 
ditional forms.  The  membership  of  the  en- 
listed ranks,  moreover,  wbls  only  partially 
representative  of  the  larger  American  so- 
ciety. Broadly  speaking,  the  Cold  War  enlisted 
man  was  typically  of  working-  or  lower-mld- 
dle-class  background.  The  upper-mlddle- 
class  youth  was  often  deferred,  or  served  as 
an  officer.  (But  the  small  number  of  college- 
educated  enlisted  men  was  still  sufficient  to 
be  deflned  as  a  special  problem  by  many  non- 
coms.)  The  lower-class  youth,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  of  raised  mental  entrance 
standards,  was  generally  excluded  from  mili- 
tary service  during  the  Cold  War  period. 

"The  war  in  Vietnam  has  ushered  in  another 
phase  In  the  relatlon^ilps  between  the  armed 
forces  and  society.  There  has  been  the  obvi- 
ous Increase  in  troop  strength :  from  2,500,000 
in  1961  to  3,500,000  In  1969.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  moreover, 
the  Army  and  Meulne  Corps  have  come  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  (correspondingly 
diminishing  the  role  of  the  Air  Force  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  that  of  the  Navy  as  well) . 
Concomitantly,  there  has  been  an  ascendancy 
of  the  use  of  ground  combat  forces  baiting 
the  long-term  trend  toward  increasing  tech- 
nical specialization.  The  Vietnam  War  has 
also  led  to  deviations  from  the  Cold  War  poli- 
cies of  manpower  procurement.  In  1966,  en- 
trance standards  were  lowered  to  allow  the 
Induction  of  persons  from  lower  mental  lev- 
els— overproportlonately  lower  class  and 
black — formerly  excluded  from  military  serv- 
ice. In  1968,  the  manpower  pool  was  again 
enlarged;  this  time  by  terminating  draft  de- 
ferments for  recent  college  graduates — largely 
middle-class  whites.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Korean  conflict,  the  membership  of  the 
armed  forces  was  again  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  composition  of  the  larger  so- 
ciety. 

The  immediate  question  Is  whether  the 
Vietnam  period  represents  a  temporary  aber- 


ration In  the  basic  trends  set  since  World 
War  II  or  whether  it  portends  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent type  of  military  establishment.  Put 
plainly,  what  is  the  likely  shape  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  foreseeable  future?  It  is  to  this 
central  issue  that  we  now  turn. 

Toward  a  divergent  military 

A  major  insistence  of  this  study  has  been 
that  the  armed  forces  at  the  enlisted  levels 
have  always  been  more  dl^arate  from 
civilian  structures  than  the  officer  corps.  But 
It  is  further  proposed  that  the  over-two- 
decade-long  Institutional  convergence  of  the 
armed  forces  and  American  society  Is  begin- 
ning to  reverse  Itself.  It  appears  highly  likely, 
in  other  words,  that  the  military  In  the  post- 
Vietnam  period  will  increasingly  diverge 
along  a  variety  of  dimensions  from  the  main- 
stream of  developments  in  the  general  soci- 
ety. This  emerging  apartness  of  the  mUltary 
will  be  reflective  of  society-wide  trends  as 
well  as  indigenous  efforts  toward  institu- 
tional autonomy  on  the  part  of  the  armed 
forces.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  the  military 
establishment  will  occupy  a  position  reminis- 
cent of  the  pre-World  War  n  situation.  The 
sheer  size  of  the  post-Vietnam  military — in 
all  likelihood  over  2,500,000  men — and  the 
probable  maintenance  of  Cold  War  policies 
preclude  that.  But  It  Is  to  say  that  the  mili- 
tary is  undergoing  a  fundamental  turning 
Inward  in  its  relations  to  the  civilian  struc- 
tures of  American  society.  Some  of  the  more 
significant  indicators  of  this  growing  diver- 
gence are  summarized  immediately  below. 

Enlisted  membership.  Historically  si>eak- 
ing,  the  enlisted  ranks  have  always  been 
grossly  overrepresentattve  of  working-class 
youth.  It  must  be  recognized,  nevertheless, 
that  large  numbers  of  middle-class  youth 
have  also  served  at  the  enlisted  level  over 
the  past  quarter-century.  Indeed,  as  has 
been  argued  In  this  study.  It  is  the  enforced 
juxtaposition  of  working-  and  middle-class 
youth  that  gives  the  enlisted  culture  much 
of  its  distinctive  quality.  While  middle-class 
men  are  most  likely  to  be  drafted  during 
times  of  military  buildups,  it  Is  also  true  that 
even  during  the  Cold  War  years  between 
wars,  the  selective  service  system,  directly 
or  indirectly,  Infused  a  middle-class  com- 
ponent into  the  military's  rank  and  file. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  however,  there 
has  been  a  discernible  and  growing  dis- 
crepancy between  the  educational  levels  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  1968  decision 
to  draft  a  higher  proportion  of  college  grad- 
uates to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
Vietnam  War  can  be  regarded  as  only  a 
temporary  fluctuation  in  this  trend.  It  Is  also 
the  case,  moreover,  that  the  earlier  1966 
decision  to  induct  persons  from  lower  men- 
tal levels  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
college  Inductees. 

Whatever  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  War  on  enlisted  membership,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  social  unrepresenta- 
tiveness  of  the  enlisted  ranks  will  become 
much  more  markedly  In  the  post-Vietnam 
period.  The  high  probability  of  a  curtailed 
draft  and  major  Increases  In  military  pay 
will  serve  to  reduce  significantly  the  degree 
of  middle-class  participation  Ln  the  enlisted 
ranks.  This  state  of  affairs  will  become  acutely 
pronounced  if  the  SelecUve  Service  System 
is  abandoned  entirely  In  favor  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer force.  For  an  armed  forces  not  de- 
pendent upon  either  draftees  or  draft-moti- 
vated volunteers  will  of  necessity  Increas- 
ingly draw  its  membership  from  America's 
economic  and  racial  underclasses.  Further- 
more, such  an  enlisted  membership  coupled 
with  aa  almost  entirely  college-educated 
officer  corps  will  most  likely  contribute  to  a 
more  rigid  and  sharp  definition  at  the  caste- 
like  distinctions  between  offlcen  and  enlisted 
men  within  the  military  organization  of  the 
1970s. 

Welfare  role.  Starting  In  1906.  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  Initiated  a  program  of  ac- 
cepting recruits  from  Selective  Service  cate- 
gories prevloxisly  excluded  from  military 
service.  The  plan  was  for  the  military  to 
accept  100.000  youths  each  year  who,  be- 
cause of  mental  test  score  deficiencies,  or  In 
some  cases  minor  physical  defects,  would 
otherwise  have  been  rejected.  Kgures 
through  June,  1968,  show  that  a  total  of 
118.000  such  men  were  recruited  into  the 
military.  Some  40  per  cent  were  nonwhlte 
and  more  than  half  had  not  completed  high 
school.  While  the  official  rationale  behind 
"Project  100,000"  is  that  the  military  is 
liniquely  suited  to  "salvage"  poverty-scarred 
youth,  the  program  in  effect  also  opened  up 
an  essentially  lower-class  manp)ower  pool 
from  which  to  recruit  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  eventuality  of  an  all-volunteer  military 
force.  And  in  fact,  from  the  military's  stand- 
point, the  preliminary  results  of  Project 
100.000  have  been  encouraging.  Ninety-six 
per  cent  of  the  men  entering  the  military 
under  the  new  program  have  successfully 
completed  basic  training,  a  figure  only  2  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  regular  entrants. 

Another  new  program  having  deprived 
youth  as  its  primary  object  is  "Project  Tran- 
sition." This  program,  initiated  In  1968.  Is 
designed  to  provide  marketable  skills — 
through  job  training,  formal  education,  and 
counseling — for  servicemen  soon  to  be  dis- 
charged. Once  in  full  operation.  Project 
Transition  is  to  train  over  500.000  men  leav- 
ing the  service  each  year  In  a  variety  of  ci- 
vilian occupations.  In  time  Project  Transi- 
tion may  be  as  significant  a  development 
for  lower-class  veterans  (rtz.  vocational 
training)  as  the  GI  Bill  was  for  middle-class 
veterans  i  viz.  higher  education) . 

Although  the  military  has  traditionally 
served  as  a  career  avenue  for  many  working- 
class  youth,  its  welfare  role  has  never  been 
primary,  nor  even  officially  acknowledged. 
What  is  novel  in  programs  along  the  lines  of 
Project  100.000  and  I»roJect  Transition  is 
that  the  armed  forces  are  now  manifestly 
being  used  to  prepare  youth  for  the  larger 
society  and  civilian  marketplace.  What  Is 
happening  is  that  the  armed  forces  are  being 
used  to  correct  the  structural  facilities — 
socloeducatlonal  and  socioeconomic — that 
now  confront  American  society.  The  military 
establishment,  in  other  words.  Is  being 
charged  with  massive  and  unprecedented 
responsibilities  for  Americas  underclasses. 
All  this  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  post- 
Vietnam  military  appears  to  be  heading 
toward  less  middle-class  representation  in 
Its  enlisted  ranks. 

Racial  relations.  The  transformation  of  the 
armed  forces  from  a  totally  segregated  Into 
a  fully  Integrated  institution  is  an  impres- 
sive achievement  in  directed  social  change. 
Although  the  military  is  by  no  means  a 
panacea  fcr  racial  relations.  It  neverthelesa 
stands  in,  marked  and  favorable  contrast  to 
the  racial  situation  In  the  country  at  large. 
Paradoxically  enough,  though,  the  very  in- 
tegration of  the  armed  forces  can  be  viewed 
as  a  divergence,  if  only  in  the  short  run,  of 
the  military  from  civilian  society.  This  Is  to 
to  say  that  the  sharpened  polarization  of 
the  races — at  least  symbolically — occurring 
in  contemporary  American  society  is  at  odds 
with  racial  developments  within  the  mili- 
tary 

On  this  point,  It  is  also  probably  true  that 
racial  integration  of  military  life  has  not 
served  to  increase  the  acceptance  or  prestige 
of  the  armed  forces.  In  fact,  the  reverse  may 
be  the  case.  Those  sections  of  the  civilian 
eommunity  who  are  egalitarian  on  racial 
matters  are  most  often  the  least  sympathetic 
to  the  military.  Many  of  those  who  espouse 
militaristic  values,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
those  who  find  racial  integration  distasteful. 
Put  in  another  way,  the  racial  integration 
of  the  armed  forces  has  probably  cost  the 
military  support  among  some  Its  tradltonal 
defenders,   while   not   gaining   any   increased 


military      support      among      liberal-radical 
groups. 

Skill-traTisferability.  The  well-docimaented 
trend  toward  Increasing  technical  sjieclallza- 
tlon  within  the  military  has  already  reached 
Its  maximal  p>olnt.  The  end  of  this  trend 
clearly  Implies  a  lessened  transferability  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  skills.  A  careful 
and  detailed  analysis  of  military  occupa- 
tional trends  "^y  Harold  Wool  reveals  that  the 
most  pronounced  shift  away  from  combat 
and  manual  labor  occupations  occurred  be- 
tween 1945  and  1957.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  relative  stability  in  the  occupa- 
tional requirements  of  the  armed  forces.  In 
fact,  developments  In  the  1960s  resulted  in 
a  partial  reversal  of  the  long-term  trend  to- 
ward greater  specialization.  Shortly  after 
coming  Into  office,  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion decided  to  emphasize  llmlted-war  capa- 
bilities, a  decision  resulting  in  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  enlisted  men  required  for  ground- 
combat  sf>eclalties.  While  the  greater  re- 
liance on  ground  forces  has  been  abnormally 
accelerated  by  the  war  In  Vietnam,  llmlted- 
war  capabilities  will  apparently  remain  a 
cardinal  tenet  of  this  country's  military 
posture  in  the  post-Vietnam  period. 

Moreover,  as  Wool  points  out.  It  Is  often 
the  technical  Jobs  (eg,  specialized  radio 
operators,  warning  systems  personnel:  that 
are  most  likely  to  be  automated,  thereby  in- 
directly Increasing  the  numbers  of  combat 
personnel  .Another  factor  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  a  rising  proportion  of  combat  and 
manual  lalx)r  sf>eclaltles  wlthm  the  military 
is  the  Defense  Department's  1965  decision 
to  replace  servicemen  with  civilians  in  sup- 
port-type military  functions,  particularly  in 
administrative  and  clerical  positions.  By  1967 
over  110.000  such  formerly  military  positions 
were  scheduled  for  civilian  replacements. 
The  almost  certain  maintenance  of  this  pol- 
icy Into  the  1970s  will  significantly  increase 
the  proportion  of  traditional  military  occti- 
patlons  within  the  enlisted  ranks.  The  use 
of  civilians  In  supp>ort-type  positions,  more- 
over, can  be  expected  to  be  even  more  no- 
table in  the  event  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force. 

Family  life. — Before  the  Second  World  War. 
the  military  at  the  enlisted  levels  was  glar- 
ingly indifferent  to  family  needs.  In  fact,  ex- 
cepting some  noncoms.  enlisted  men  were 
typically  unmarried  men  who  spent  most 
of  their  time  within  the  confines  of  the 
military  p>ost  and  adjacent  "boomtowns  " 
Indeed,  prior  to  1940  all  enlisted  men  had 
to  be  bachelors  at  the  time  of  their  service 
entry.  In  World  War  II.  millions  of  married 
men  were  recruited  into  the  armed  forces; 
except  for  allotment  checks,  however,  fami- 
lies of  servicemen  more  or  less  fended  for 
themselves.  Starting  with  the  Cold  War,  the 
military  began  to  taJce  steps  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  practical  problems  faced  by 
married  p>ersonnel  An  array  of  on-p)ost  privi- 
leges teg.,  free  medical  care,  PX  and  com- 
missary privileges,  government  quarters  for 
married  noncoms)  were  established  or  ex- 
p>anded  to  meet  the  needs  of  military  fam- 
ilies. 

This  greater  concern  for  service  families 
on  the  part  of  the  military  became  especially 
evident  in  the  late  1960s.  Activities  such  as 
the  Army's  Community  Service  and  the  Air 
Force's  Dependents  Assistance  Program  are 
recent  efforts  to  make  available  a  wide  range 
of  services  for  enlisted  families:  legal  and 
real  estate  advice;  family  counseling:  baby- 
sitting services;  employment  opportunities 
for  wives;  loans  of  infant  furnishings,  linen. 
and  china;  and  the  like.  In  one  sense,  the 
military's  belated  recognition  of  family 
needs  is  a  movement  toward  paralleling  civil- 
ian society.  Prom  another  perspective,  how- 
ever, we  may  expect  a  dimlnishment  of  ties 
with  civilian  institutions  as  family  needs  are 
Increasingly  met  by  family-service  agencies 
within  the  armed  forces.  In  this  sense,  then, 
we     encounter    another     indication     of    an 


emerging  divergence  between  the  military 
and  civilian  worlds.  At  the  risk  of  some  over- 
statement, the  pre-World  War  n  military 
might  be  seen  as  a  total  Institution  encapsu- 
lating bachelors,  while  the  post-Vietnam 
military  may  well  encapsulate  the  family 
along  with  the  serviceman  husband-father. 

Overseas  forces.  In  1940  about  one-fourth 
of  America's  military  forces  was  deployed 
overseas — mainly  In  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  overseas  proportion  In 
peacetime  has  been  about  30  per  cent  in 
foreign  locales  and  about  10  per  cent  In  pos- 
sessions and  noncontiguous  states  of  the 
United  States.  The  overseas  proportion  of 
our  military  forces  Is  even  higher  during 
times  of  war  such  as  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
This  is  all  to  say  that  next  to  combat  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  mili- 
tary compared  to  civilian  life  is  the  high 
probability  of  extended  duty  outside  the 
continental  United  States. 

Another  Important  consequence  of  a  per- 
manent overseas  military  force  is  the  Incor- 
poration of  large  numbers  of  foreign  na- 
tionals into  the  broader  American  system. 
It  is  not  so  generally  recognized  that,  unlike 
civilian  structures,  the  American  military 
has  a  sizable  component  of  foreign  nation- 
als These  Include,  variously,  those  catering 
to  GI  hedonistic  wants,  the  clerical  and 
maintenance  staff  of  overseas  installations. 
and  tho.se  persons  hired  by  company-level 
units  to  perform  menial  and  service  work. 
In  all  but  the  narrowest  of  definitions,  such 
foreign  nationals  must  be  considered  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  overseas  military  commu- 
mty. 

At  a  more  significant  level,  there  Is  an- 
other important  non-American  element  In 
the  American  military  system:  the  foreign- 
national  military  personnel  who  come  under 
the  direct  operational  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can command.  In  Korea,  the  KATUSA  (from 
"Korean  Augmentation  to  the  U.S.  Army") 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  almost 
two  decades.  In  fact,  the  "Katusas  " — Korean 
soldiers  who  formally  occupy  Table  of  Or- 
ganization positions  and  live  in  American 
units — constitute  one-sixth  of  the  "Ameri- 
can" Eighth  Army.  A  somewhat  different  use 
of  local  troops  has  occurred  In  Vietnam.  The 
Marine  Corps  has  what  Is  known  as  "com- 
bined action  platoons."  that  is.  a  squad  of 
American  Marines  placed  within  a  platoon 
of  South  Vietnamese  Popular  Forces.  The 
Army's  25th  Infanty  Division  has  a  variation 
of  the  above  called  "combined  lightning 
teams."  Whether  the  "integrated  "  model  of 
Korea  of  the  "fusion"  pattern  of  Vietnam, 
the  utilization  of  non-American  forces  under 
American  command  is  a  paramount  Indica- 
tor of  a  military  force  divergent  from  Ameri- 
can society.  Moreover,  now  that  significant 
precedents  have  been  set.  we  may  find  Ameri- 
can forces  being  Increasingly  augmented  by 
foreign  nationals  in  future  years. 

The  citizen-soldier.  The  troop  strength  of 
the  American  military  consists  of  nonactlve 
as  well  as  active-duty  forces.  These  nonactlve 
forces  in  1968  numbered  about  2,300,000  fed- 
eral reservist*  (under  Pentagon  administra- 
tion) in  the  various  military  services,  and 
some  500,000  men  in  the  National  and  Air 
Guard  units  (normally  under  state  control 
in  peacetime).*  Aa  a  general  rule,  nonactlve 
military  personnel  attend  weekly  drill  meet- 
ings and  Bf>end  two  weeks  In  training  every 
summer.  During  certain  specified  times  of 
emergency— ranging  from  full-scale  war  to 
quelling  local  violence — reservists  or  Guards- 
men may  be  called  Into  service.  Practically 


•As  of  January,  1968,  the  strength  of  the 
various  nonactlve  military  comp)onents  was: 
Army  Reserve.  1.335.000;  Navy  Reserve.  470.- 
000;  Air  Force  Reserve,  415.000;  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  145.000;  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
30,000;  National  Guard  (Army),  420,000;  Air 
National  Guard.  85,000. 
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speaking,  however,  only  a  few  reserve  or 
Guard  units  have  been  called  up>on  for  ex- 
tended active  duty  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Prom  a  historical  perspective,  the  concept 
of   the   citizen-soldier   has   been   a   central 
premise  of  this  country's  military  thinking. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  late  1950s  and  espe- 
cially since   1963.  there  has  been  a  deter- 
mined effort  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
reduce  the  role  of  nonactlve  forces.  The  pro- 
portion of  reserve  and  Guard  servicemen  of 
the  total  military  force  (I.e..  both  active  and 
nonactlve  military  personnel)  declined  from 
61  per  cent  In  1957  to  45  per  cent  In  1964. 
As  William  Levantrosser  points  out  in   his 
comprehensive   study    on   the   subject,   the 
Chief  Executive's  pceltion  toward  reservists 
has  changed  from  one  of  strong  suppwrt  dur- 
ing Truman's  time,  to  deemphasls  under  the 
Eisenhower  Administration,  to  pressure  for 
fewer    but    better    trained    reservists    under 
Kennedy,  to  concerted  steps   to  curtail  re- 
serve forces  under  Johnson    In  1964,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  proposed  to  elim- 
inate the  federal  reserves  entirely  by  merg- 
ing them  with  the  National  Guard.  Although 
this  plan  was  not  carried  out — owing  to  Con- 
gressional opposition — the  Army  Reserve  was 
subsequently    reduced    from    eight    to    five 
divisions,  a  reduction  in  strength  of  55.000 
men.  In  1967.  the  National  Guard  itself  was 
reorganized — over    the    resistance    of    state 
leaders — by  reducing  it  from  23  to  8   divi- 
sions. 

The  post-Vietnam  period  promises  to  wit- 
ness further  erosion  of  reserve  and  Guard 
support.  For  one  thing,  the  declining  role  of 
reserve  forces  is  somewhat  conterminous  with 
the  long-term  accretion  of  pwwer  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  at  the  exi)ense  of  Congress 
and  state  legislatures — the  traditional  cham- 
pions of  reserve  forces.  Moreover,  present  ex- 
perience with  limited  wars  points  to  the 
strategic  need  for  highly  trained  and  readily 
operational  combat  units  there  by  undercut- 
ting much  of  the  military  Justification  for 
large  reserve  forces.  Further,  the  public  con- 
troversies centering  around  reservists  called 
to  active  duty  have  not  been  favorable  from 
the  military  standpoint  The  complaints  of 
many  reservists  activated  during  the  BerUn 
crisis  of  1961  and  National  Guardsmen  called 
up  in  1968  for  Vietnam  approached  a  major 
scandal.  A  variety  of  considerations,  then. 
Indicate  that  the  lessened  importance  of  the 
reserve  serviceman  will  be  another  factor 
contributing  to  the  divergence  of  the  military 
from  civilian  society. 

The  Impending  eclipse  of  the  citizen-sol- 
dier concept  Is  suggested  from  another  van- 
tage point  as  well.  It  is  relevant  to  compare 
the  conclusions  of  two  Presidential  Commis- 
sions dealing  with  policies  toward  veterans. 
In  1956,  the  Commission  on  Veterans'  Pen- 
sions held  that  military  service — whether  In 
time  of  war  or  peace — is  an  obligation  of  citi- 
zenship and  should  not  be  considered  in- 
herently as  a  basis  for  future  government 
benefits  In  particular,  the  1956  rep>ort  held 
that  the  vet«ran  qua  veteran  had  no  priori- 
ties for  government  assistance  (as  distinct 
from  service-connected  disabilities).  Instead, 
it  recommended  the  integration  of  veterans" 
needs  with  social  programs  existing  for  the 
citizenry  at  large.  In  1968.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Veterans  Advisory  Commission  advo- 
cated a  much  more  separate  treatment  of 
veterans.  The  1968  Commission  concluded 
that  even  nonservice-connected  ailments  of 
veterans  should  be  the  special  province  of 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Unlike  the 
situation  of  the  veteran  of  old.  it  is  now 
recommended  that  the  ex-serviceman  should 
have  distinctive  prerequisites  In  govern- 
mental assistance.  From  this  perspective.  It 
appears  that  the  emerging  Institutional  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  military  will  correspond- 
ingly carry  over  into  the  p>ost-servlce  lives  of 
many  servicemen.  Indeed,  the  very  category 
"veteran"  may  come  more  and  more  to  desig- 
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nate   not   the   single-term  serviceman 
rather  the  retired  career  serviceman. 

Antimilitarism.  It  la  fair  to  assert  that  the 
original  opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
began  with  this  country's  intellectual  and 
academic  community.  The  antiwar  move- 
ment has  since  come  to  encompMiss  a  diverse 
constituency  Including,  variously,  college 
students,  some  Establishment  spokesmen, 
black  militants,  eminent  professionals,  and 
suburban  housewives.  Moreover,  as  the  op- 
position to  the  8i>eclflcs  of  the  war  Increased, 
the  very  legitimacy  of  military  service  has 
been  Impugned.  Intellectuals  and  student 
radicals.  In  particular,  have  vociferously 
turned  upon  the  military  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  Illustrative  of  this  passion  are  the 
harrasment  of  military  recruiters  on  cam- 
puses, the  efforts  to  remove  the  ROTC  from 
the  college  curriculvmi,  and  the  frontal  chal- 
lenge of  the  ties  between  major  universities 
and  military  research.  More  broadly,  the  en- 
tire framework  of  America's  military  policies 
have  come  under  critical  scrutiny. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  resurgence  of  anti- 
militarism  among  intellectuals  and  college 
students  will  not  dissipate  once  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  concluded — though  the  volume  of 
the   attack  will   undoubtedly   subside.   Con- 
trary to  the  views  of  many  observers,  how- 
ever,   the    emergent    antimilitarism    Is    not 
all  that  aberrant  In  the  American  context. 
Quite  the  opposite.  The  anomaly  lies  in  the 
unquestioned   acceptance   of   the   military's 
role  which  started  In  World  War  n  and  con- 
tinued through  the  early  1960s.  What  should 
not  be  forgotten  Is  that  the  United  States 
has  normally  looked  upon  its  military  with 
some  disfavor.  In  this  sense,  our  society  ap- 
p>ears  to  be  moving  toward  its  more  conven- 
tional social  definition  of  the  military.  This 
Is  to  suggest  that  the  antimilitarism  engen- 
dered by  the  war  in  Vietnam  may  be  re- 
turning this  country  to  its  traditional  low 
regard  of  the  armed  forces.  Put  another  way, 
while  Intellectuals  and  radicals  have  been  In 
the  forefront  of  the  antlmllltary  movement, 
it  Is  also  more  than  possible  that  the  quarter- 
century-Qld  hone3mioon  between  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  military  establishment  Is 
likewise  coming  to  an  end. 

Marcus  Cunllffe,  In  his  insightful  study  of 
American  attitudes  toward  clvU-mllltary  re- 
lations In  our  country's  early  history,  delin- 
eates three  diverse  normative  standards;  (1) 
the  "Chevalier"  or  professional  militarist;  (2) 
the  "Rifleman"  or  anti-professional  milita- 
rist; and  (3)  the  "Quaker"  or  antlmllltarlst. 
Applying  Cunllffe's  typx>logy  to  the  conver- 
gent-divergent model  of  the  armed  forces 
and  society,  the  Chevalier  stands  for  a  diver- 
gent military  while  the  Rifleman  represents  a 
military  Infused  with  civilians  In  uniform. 
What  Is  striking  In  much  of  the  current  mcxxl 
Is  the  confluence  of  two  usually  opp>oslng 
schools  of  thought.  Thus,  we  And  the  neces- 
sity of  an  all-volunteer  and  career  military 
force  being  argued  for  by  both  the  antlmlll- 
tarlsts  and  the  professional  militarists;  the 
former  because  of  the  repugnance  of  mili- 
tary service  and  their  alienation  from  Amer- 
ica, the  latter  because  of  practical  considera- 
tions and  their  desire  to  strengthen  America 
militarily.  Curiously  enough,  together  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  America's  armed 
might  were  both  establl^lng  a  rationale  for 
a  military  force  highly  differentiated  from 
civilian  society. 

Armed  Forces  and  American  Society 
Over  a  quarter-century  ago.  Harold  Lass- 
well  flrst  stated  his  theory  of  modern  civil- 
military  relations  in  the  concept  of  the  gar- 
rison state.  Forecasting  a  particvilar  form  of 
social  organization,  the  garrison  state  would 
be  characterized  by  the  militarization  of  the 
civil  order  as  the  military  system  became  con- 
terminous with  the  larger  society.  The  sub- 
ordination of  societal  goals  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  would  lead  to  the  obliteration 
of  the  distinction  between  civilians  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  convergence  of  the  arioed 


forces  and  American  society  which  began  In 
World  War  II  and  continued  through  the 
Cold  War  decades  of  the  fifties  and  sixties 
seemed  in  certain  respects  to  confirm  the 
emergence  of  the  gairlson  state.  But  the 
prospects  for  the  19708  require  a  reformula- 
tion of  the  garrison-state  concept.  For  we  are 
entering  a  time  In  which  the  armed  forces  are 
becoming  more  distinct  and  segmented  from 
civilian  society. 

In  the  enlisted  component,  the  bases  of 
military  recruitment  are  shifting  away  from 
conscription  and  toward  ascription,  from 
being  somewhat  representative  of  American 
youth  to  excessively  reliant  upon  young  men 
coming  from  our  society's  depressed  levels. 
The  move  toward  a  nonconscrlpted  military 
fcffce  will  effectively  end  any  equitable  shar- 
ing of  enlisted  pjarticlpatlon  on  the  p»rt  of 
America's  middle  classes  and  college-edu- 
cated youth.  Indeed,  much  like  the  "civic 
action"  theories  applied  by  American  strate- 
gists to  underdevelop)ed  countries — the  vise  of 
the  military  for  purposes  of  social  engineer- 
ing— the  military  is  now  being  charged  with 
an  analogous  role  regarding  America's  under- 
classes. 

At  elite  levels,  the  divergence  of  armed 
forties  and  society  will  be  reflected  In  closer 
and  more  critical  scrutiny  of  the  military's 
budgetary  and  force  demands.  But  It  Is 
highly  improbable  that  this  new  skepticism 
win  result  In  any  severe  curtailment  of  the 
dominant  role  the  military  establishment 
has  come  to  play  in  our  country's  ectKiomlc 
output.  It  Is  also  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  win  fundamentally  alter  what  It  con- 
siders to  be  its  global  pwlltlco-economlc-mill- 
tary  Interests.  In  fact,  the  Institution  of  an 
all-volunteer,  fully  professional  military 
force  may  mean  that  overseas  interventionist 
ix>llcles  will  engender  fewer  political  reper- 
cussions at  home.  Witness  to  thU  proix>6ltlon 
Is  the  acceleration  of  opposition  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  as  the  personal  interests  of  middle- 
class  youth  became  Involved. 

The  Immediate  future,  then,  pwlnts  to  a 
new  phase  In  American   civil -military  rela- 
tions. The  character  of  the  post- Vietnam  pe- 
riod  will   be  the  conjunction  of   a  military 
force  divergent  from  civilian  society  coupled 
with  the  continuance — In  Its  essentials — of 
America's  worldwide  strategic  pwUcles.  To  re- 
phrase Lasswell,  It  might  be  more  accurate  to 
spieak  of  our  society  moving  toward  a  split- 
level  garrison  state.  This  Is  to  say  that  the 
imminent  danger  to  a  democratic  society  Is 
not  the  specter  of  overt  military  control  of 
national  jwllcy.  but  the  more  subtle  one  of  a 
military  segmented  from  the  general   citi- 
zenry, allowing  for  greater  International  Ir- 
responslbUlty  by  Its  civilian  leaders.  It  Is  only 
when  the  consequences  of  such  Irresponsi- 
bility are  tmlformly  felt  throughout  the  body 
ix)lltlc  that  some  constraints  develop  on  the 
use  of  violence  to  Implement  national  policy. 
Another    Implication    of    the    ^Ut-level 
garrison  state  will  be  In  the  sharpening  con- 
trast between  the  Internal  social  organisa- 
tion of  the  military  and  the  institutional  de- 
velopments   occurring    In    civilian    society. 
Throughout  the  American  nation  of  the  late 
1980s  there  was  a  movement  toward  greater 
control  of  institutional  decisions  by  piersons 
most  affected  by  those  decisions.  There  has 
been  a  shift — at  least  in  style  and  probably 
in   substance — toward  a   more  i>artlclp>atlve 
or  democratic  model  of  social  organization. 
Insensitive    administrators,    obsolete    struc- 
tures, and  encumbering  procedures  were  be- 
ing  challenged   In   an   unprecedented   way. 
Police  and  welfare  departments,  schools  and 
colleges,  pxjlltlcal  parties  and  labor  unions, 
churches  and  hospitals,  were  all  subjected  to 
the  growing  norm  of  i>artlclpatlon.  What  Is 
important   Is   that   these   institutions   were 
coming  under  attack  from  the  Inside. 

Even  the  military  of  the  Vietnam  period 
was  beginning  to  feel  such  Internal  pressures. 
Small  numbers  of  men  In  uniform — white 
radicals,  black  separatists,  dtagruntled  en- 
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listed  men,  antiwar  officers — were  starting  to 
communicate  their  dlssatlafactlons  to  other 
servicemen  as  well  as  to  groups  In  the  larger 
society.  It  Is  not  Improbable  that  before  this 
manuscript  reaches  print  the  military  estab- 
lishment win  be  confronted  by  a  major  out- 
break of  racial  or  antiwar  dissension  from 
within  Its  own  ranks.  Unlike  civilian  Institu- 
tlons,  however,  the  military  has  at  Its  com- 
mand the  coercive  power  that  can  rigorously 
suppress  Internal  agitation.  Moreover,  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  military  to  "democratize" 
Itself  would  probably  be  self-defeating.  Steps 
taken  in  the  direction  of  more  recognition 
of  Individual  rights  and  less  rigidity  In  social 
control  would  In  all  likelihood  serloualy  dls- 
affect  career  personnel  while  m&klng  military 
service  only  marginally  more  palatable  to  Its 
resistant  members. 

In  any  event,  the  probability  of  sustained 
Internal  agitation  or  even  questioning  of 
the  military  system  Is  very  unlikely  once 
the  war  In  Vietnam  ends.  With  the  advent 
of  a  curtailed  draft  or  all-volunteer  force, 
the  military  will  find  Its  membership  much 
more  acquiescent  to  established  procedures 
and  organizational  goals.  Without  broadly 
based  civilian  representation,  the  leaven- 
ing effect  of  recalcitrant  servicemen — many 
serving  under  a  form  of  duress — will  be  no 
more.  It  appears  that  while  our  civilian  In- 
stitutions are  heading  toward  more  partic- 
ipative definition  and  control,  the  post- Viet- 
nam military  will  follow  a  more  conventional 
and  authoritarian  social  organization.  This 
partial  reversion  to  traditional  forms  will  be 
the  paradoxical  quality  of  the  "new"  mili- 
tary of  the  19703. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me 
for  just  one  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Simply  to  make  the 
record  clear,  is  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts suggesting  that  the  reason  we 
have  some  serious  social  ills  involving 
blacks  and  the  poor  is  that  one  of  the 
tools  to  solve  our  social  ills  is  the  draft? 
Is  that  the  proper  interpretation  that  I 
may  place  upon  the  Senator's  remarks? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  my  remarks  which 
would  suggest  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then  there  is  a  total 
misunderstanding  here.  Was  not  the 
statement  just  made  that  the  draft  is 
necessary,  or  is  it  that  the  absence  of  a 
draft  would  create  an  inequity  that 
wx)uld  be  borne  by  the  blacks  and  the 
poor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  thrust  of  my 
comment  was  that  a  volunteer  army  is 
really  not  a  volunteer  army.  I  believe 
that  it  is  almost  a  sham  to  use  the  words 
"volunteer  army"  in  terms  of  when  we 
are  offering  a  pay  inducement  to  get  men 
to  go  over  and  fight  a  rich  man's  war. 

So  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  went  to 
the  fact  that  if  we  are  talking  about 
voluntarism,  why  do  we  not  have  a  pay 
scale  that  meets  the  pay  scales  of  the 
VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
programs?  That  is  voluntarism  In  our 
society.  But  when  we  go  on  out — and  I 
stressed  this  in  terms  of  an  earlier 
debate — and  offer  a  $6,000  bonus  to 
people  to  go  and  fight,  an  enticement 
with  a  financial  inducement,  that  is  not 
voluntarism.  That  is  the  thrust  of  the 


comment  I  made,  that  we  should  not 
seek  to  build  an  army  by  offering  huge 
pay  increases.  The  people  that  they 
appeal  t»  will  not  be  the  middle  income 
or  the  upper  income  families,  or  even  a 
little  bit  below  the  middle  Income  groups, 
but  the  poor  of  all  races  and  I  think  that 
that  is,  completely  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Perhaps  the  record  of 
Representative  Delluhs  of  California  is 
clear,  because  he  cites  an  interesting 
flgxire;  namely,  from  1965  the  reenlist- 
memt  rate  of  blacks  was  22.3  percent  and 
it  went  to  11.8  percent  through  1969. 
That  means,  in  the  face  of  pay  increases, 
that  the  amount  of  black  reenlistments 
was  cut  in  half;  so  that  would  not  seem 
to  square  with  what  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  infers;  namely,  that  with 
a  greater  pay  increase  we  would  get  more 
blacks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  recent  reenlLstment  rate  of 
blacks?  Those  figures  have  been  made 
available.  They  show  40  percent  of  re- 
enlistments  for  blacks,  and  21  percent  for 
whites  in  the  Army.  So  it  is  just  as  clear 
as  can  be.  I  am  quoting  Department  of 
Defense  statistics  now.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  figures  the  Senator  is  using. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Representative  Dellums 
is  a  black  Representative. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  is  Representative 
Charles  Rangel.  the  Representative 
from  Harlem. 

I  do  not  know  what  good  we  do  by 
quoting  black  Representatives.  I  think 
we  make  our  own  judgments  on  these 
matters.  I  suppose  that,  for  every  black 
Representative  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
can  quote.  I  can  find  one  also.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  adds  to  the  matter. 

The  statistics  are  quite  clear.  I  will 
rest  on  the  statistics.  They  show  that 
there  is  a  40-percent  reenlistment  rate 
for  blacks  for  the  most  recent  6-month 
period. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  a  per- 
son is  poor,  why  would  he  want  to  go 
into  the  Army  if  they  pay  poor  wages? 
Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  going 
from  poverty  in  civilian  life  to  poverty  in 
military  life? 

Had  we  gone  as  high  in  the  military 
pay  as  the  House  did.  it  would  have  been 
different.  I  find  it  diEBcult  to  see  for  a 
person  living  on  a  poverty  wage  of  $3,000 
a  year  that  this  would  be  so.  If  we  were  to 
raise  the  military  wage  to  $5,000  a  year, 
perhaps  the  civilian  who  was  making 
$3,000  a  year  would  then  join. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  me  what  the  average  wage  is  at 
Yukon,  Alaska,  or  in  the  Indian  areas 
of  Alaska?  Certainly  they  will  get  more 
enlistments  at  these  lower  rates  in  those 
areas. 

There  is  always  the  hope  that  they 
will  not  end  up  in  battle  and,  if  they  do 
that  they  will  not  be  shot. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  my  friend  Is  addressing  lilmself  to 
the  point  I  was  making.  If  we  raise  the 
Income  for  a  first  enlistee  and  broaden 
the  spectrum  to  bring  in  people  with 
higher  incomes,  we  could  think  of  It  In 
terms  of  enlistments  by  all  classes  rather 
than  just  people  at  the  lower  level. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  average 
income  In  Yukon.  It  Is  $2,000  a  year. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  that  high? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is.  It  is  $2,000  a  year 
for  Alaska.  That  is  not  very  high  when 
the  average  for  the  State  is  $8,000  a  year, 
which  is  about  the  national  average.  But 
the  people  from  Yukon  have  not  enlisted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  certainly  is  not 
that  high  among  the  Aleuts  or  the  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  $1,800  to  $2,000  per 
year  in  the  bush  country  of  Alaska. 

Getting  back  to  the  point  I  was  making, 
if  we  raise  the  pay,  the  Senator  makes 
the  point  that  we  would  get  more  of  the 
poor  people  to  enlist.  I  feel  that  if  we 
raise  the  pay  we  will  get  more  people  in 
the  higher  level  income  brackets  to  en- 
list. It  is  then  attractive  to  them  eco- 
nomically. They  do  not  have  to  pay  a 
price  for  enlisting. 

What  I  find  difficult  to  understand  is 
that  by  maintaining  the  draft — and  this 
is  the  point  made  by  Representative 
Dellums — we  have  an  inequity.  We  can- 
not make  the  draft  fair.  And  where  there 
is  an  inherent  inequitable  system,  the 
minority  man  in  America — including 
blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  the  Mexican 
Americans  the  Senator  refers  to — is  like- 
ly to  find  himself  on  the  bottom  in  the 
matter.  It  is  hard  for  men  of  good  will 
to  try  to  write  in  safeguards. 

If  the  draft  is  bad,  it  not  only  creates 
violent  discrimination  against  the  poor 
by  keeping  them  poor,  but  it  also  does 
great  harm  to  our  total  system,  because 
we  do  not  need  it. 

The  point  the  Senator  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  cost  is  not  related  to 
the  draft.  If  it  is,  it  is  related  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  hidden  cost.  If  we  cannot 
face  up  to  the  total  cost  of  defending 
this  country  and  we  hide  it,  it  creates 
an  inequitable  tax  on  those  who  are 
drafted.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  if  we  do  not  pay  the  draftees  their 
proper  wages,  we  require  them  to  carry 
a  tax  burden  of  as  much  as  50  to  60 
percent.  This  is  a  great  burden.  It  is  a 
hidden  tax.  The  least  we  could  do  would 
be  to  let  everyone  pay  for  it.  Let  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  pay  for  the  cost 
of  maintaining  2.5  million  men  under 
arms. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Senator  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  the  question. 
The  inequity  is  the  hidden  tax  that  is 
fostered  on  people  of  all  classes,  black 
and  white  alike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  want  me  to  address  myself  to  the 
matter  of  the  hidden  tax? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
address  himself  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  responsibility  In  the  draft  eco- 
nomically on  the  black  and  white  and 
all  people.  If  maintaining  the  draft  per- 
petuates this  Inequity  against  both  rich 
and  poor,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
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we  can  force  it  on  the  poor  by  keeping 
the  draft. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
hidden  tax  features  seem  to  me  to  pale 
into  Insignificance  compared  with  the 
loss  of  life  and  the  risk  of  death.  If  we 
are  to  expose  some  young  men  with  the 
risk  of  death  then  men  from  all  levels  of 
our  society  should  face  that  risk. 

As  Charles  Rangel,  Representative 
from  Harlem,  points  out: 

I  "volunteered"  to  serve  Uncle  Sam.  In  1947 
I  quit  a  predominantly  white  high  school 
because  I  couldn't  compete  academically.  I 
was  soon  faced  with  black  drop-oufs  classic 
choice — hustle  on  the  streets  or  Join  the 
Army. 

Eventually,  I  was  sent  to  Korea  where  one 
day  I  "volunteered"  to  lead  a  mission  behind 
enemy  lines.  It  wasn't  glory  or  love  of  coun- 
try that  prompted  me.  I  was  motivated  by 
the  same  reasons  so  many  blacks  Join  the 
IMkratroopers — for  the  extra  money  and  the 
chsuice  of  promotion  that  such  dangerous 
duty  assignments  provide.  After  the  mission, 
a  colonel  pinned  some  medals  on  my  chest 
and  told  my  unit  with  John  Wayne  fervor: 
"Keep  klckln'  hell  out  of  those  gooks." 

I  left  Korea  with  some  money,  some  rank 
and  an  Ingrained  prejudice  against  a  people 
called  "gooks"  who  lived  in  a  country  I  never 
knew  existed  before.  In  fact,  It  wasn't  until 
I  noticed  some  Chinese  bodies  on  a  battle- 
field one  day  that  I  learned  Korea  bordered 
China. 

I  mention  all  this  because  there  were  thou- 
sands of  blacks  like  me  on  the  front  lines 
of  Korea,  as  today  there  are  thoxisands  like 
me  In  Vietnam  and  In  America  military  out- 
posts all  over  the  world.  Patriotism  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  reasons  why  they're  there, 
as  it  vrtll  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  reasons  why  the  proposed  volunteer 
Army  will  be  largely  black,  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
Mexican. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  create  a  vol- 
unteer Army  is  mainly  induced  by  his  desire 
to  get  the  articulate  young  whites  off  his 
back  and  to  make  America's  belligerence  in 
Asia  more  palatable  to  their  parents.  This 
plan  Is  characteristic  of  how  America  solves 
its  problems— it  will  buy  Its  way  out  by  of- 
fering handsome  pay  increases  and  other  at- 
tractive benefits  to  those  who  Join  up.  This 
rationale  recalls  the  Civil  War  days  when 
rich  men  paid  poor  men  to  perform  their 
military  obligations  for  them.  Nixon's  pro- 
posed $3,000  bonus  for  combat  duty  accom- 
plishes exactly  that. 

Who  will  take  Nixon  up  on  his  offer?  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  reports  that  in  several  talks  to 
to  college  groups,  almost  all  student  raised 
their  hands  when  asked  how  many  favored  a 
a  volunteer  army.  Yet.  there  were  almost  none 
who  kept  their  hands  up  when  he  asked  if 
they  would  volunteer. 

Middle-  and  upper-class  whites  will  not  be 
enticed  to  Join  by  financial  inducements.  But 
disadvantaged  blacks,  Mexicans  and  Puerto 
Ricans  must  volunteer  since  there  are  no 
other  economic  options  open  to  them.  Of 
course,  there  will  stUl  be  white  soldiers.  Ex- 
cept for  a  sprinkling  of  poor  Southern  white 
enlisted  men.  they  will  largely  form  the  of- 
flcer  class. 

It  would  be  a  He  to  label  this  a  volunteer 
army.  It  would  be  a  mercenary  army  com- 
posed of  men  soldiering  for  a  pay  check.  T'hus 
America's  oppressed  races  would  be  fighting 
and  dying  so  that  affiuent  whites  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  imper&Usm. 
White  Americans  could  then  sip  cocktails 
and  watch  the  black  Hessians  make  war  on 
their  color  television  sets.  Just  like  the  plan- 
tation owners  who  sipped  mint  Juleps  on 
their  verandas  and  watched  the  darkles  toll- 
ing In  their  fields.  This  Is  not  too  much  of 
an  flxaggeratton,  BUcka  and  other  mlnorlUes 


would  once  again  toe  doing  the  white  man's 
dirty  work. 

During  the  cold  Korwin  winters,  the  Chi- 
nese repea/tedly  fiashed  a  large  photograph  at 
my  black  unit  showing  white  people  lounging 
around  a  Florida  swlnunlng  pool.  Their  loud- 
speaker would  bark:  "You're  over  here  doing 
their  killing  for  them  and  you're  not  even 
allowed  to  sit  at  that  pool." 

At  present,  America  Is  In  a  crucial  dilem- 
ma. It  needs  millions  of  bodies  In  uniform  to 
maintain  its  International  police  force.  It  Is 
having  trouble  getting  these  bodies  becatise 
many  of  its  young  do  not  wish  to  be  engaged 
in  the  merciless  obliteration  of  Southeast 
Asia.  So,  characteristically  again.  America  has 
decided  to  follow  the  precedents  set  by  the 
Roman  and  British  Empires.  It  wUl  hire  mer- 
cenaries to  prop  up  its  foreign  hirelings 
around  the  world. 

There  is  only  one  way  this  country  can  get 
Its  young  to  loyally  perform  military  service. 
It  must  begin  to  institute  morally  Just  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies.  A  random  selec- 
tion draft  system  would  then  be  all  that 
would  be  needed  since  such  policies  would 
permit  a  substanial  reduction  In  the  size  of 
America's  permanent  forces.  Only  an  empire 
needs  an  Army  of  three  million  men. 

What  staggers  me  about  the  President's 
plan  is  its  lack  of  farsightedness.  Doesn't  he 
realize  that  a  large  number  of  blacks  will  be- 
come incensed  when  they  realize  they  are 
doing  the  white  man's  killing?  Armies  are, 
by  nature,  great  Instruments  of  power.  A 
mercenary  Army  would  mean  that  blacks  and 
Spanish -Americans  finally  had  some  real 
power.  The  Russian  revolution  began  when 
Its  oppressed  army  and  navy  revolted. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Everyone  realizes  that  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  at  best  is  a  matter  in  which 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  achieve 
perfect  equity.  Someone  will  be  drafted 
and  sent  to  West  Germany.  Another  per- 
son will  be  drafted  and  sent  into  combat 
in  Vietnam. 

We  realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  inequity  involved  In  this.  But  the 
challenge  is  to  try  to  devise  a  system 
that  eliminates  those  inequities  which 
have  been  put  into  the  regulations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  a  volunteer 
army  is  going  to  be  achieved  by  offering 
more  money  to  the  men  shams  the  con- 
cept of  volunteerism.  That  is  not  volun- 
teerism.  That  is  buying  one's  way  out. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
disagree,  because  if  it  is  wrong  to  pay 
someone  a  decent  wage  for  decent 
work 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  a  person  should  volunteer  for  the 
service.  He  should  be  patriotic  enough  to 
do  It  without  being  paid. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  talking  about 
Inducing  people  through  a  financial  in- 
centive to  fight  in  an  immoral  war.  That 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.  In  terms 
of  combat,  we  are  talking  about  in- 
creasing the  pay  rates  above  the  level  of 
a  decent  wage.  Higher  rates  will  mean  a 
lot  to  some  people  primarily  to  those  who 
have  limited  economic  options.  That  Is 
why  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  volunteer 
army. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Certainly  the  record  is 
clear  for  the  last  few  years  In  Vietnam 
that  this  war  has  been  fueled  by  draftees. 
If  we  did  not  have  the  draft,  the  Impal- 
atablllty  of  the  war  would  have  been 


so  apparent  that  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  continue  it.  I  find  It  difficult  to 
accept  the  thesis  that  if  we  continue  the 
draft,  this  is  the  way  to  bring  the  war 
home  to  the  people. 

The  war  was  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  on  the  television  screen. 
That  is  how  the  war  was  brought  home 
to  the  pe<«)le  of  this  Nation.  The  Sena- 
tor will  be  able  to  speak  for  himself  In  a 
moment. 

The  person  who  came  back  with  the 
story  about  Mylsii  was  not  a  draftee  but 
a  volunteer.  I  enlisted  In  the  service.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  theory  that 
people  who  enlist  in  the  service  might 
have  some  sinister  design  on  this  Nation. 

Our  history  is  replete  with  evidence 
that  we  have  been  safe  with  a  volunteer 
army.  The  history  of  England  shows  a 
people  that  found  safety  in  a  volunteer 
army.  Napoleon  succeeded  with  a  con- 
script army,  as  did  Peron  in  Argentina. 
All  over  the  world  the  history  of  con- 
scription is  clear,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  what  it  leads  to.  That  is  why  I  am  for 
ending  the  war ;  and  I  am  for  ending  the 
war  because  of  what  the  draft  is  doing 
to  this  country,  and  all  of  this  could  be 
put  aside  if  we  did  away  with  the  draft. 

My  colleague  from  Massachusetts  has 
an  outstanding  record  in  many  of  these 
areas  and  that  is  why  I  am  constrained 
with  great  pain  to  disagree  with  him 
today  on  this  subject.  We  have  a  like 
desire  and  a  like  goal  but  his  approach 
to  the  end  is  very  different  and  very 
detrimental  to  what  may  be  the  final 
goal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  in  respwise  that 
the  new^japerman  who  wrote  about  My 
Lai  was  Sy  Hirsch.  He  indicated  he 
would  never  have  gotten  the  story  if  it 
had  not  been  for  tlie  draftees. 

I  have  attended  committee  hearings 
relating  to  spying  activities  and  the  peo- 
ple who  blew  the  whistle  were  the  people 
who  were  drafted  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices. That  is  very  important  to  the  total 
picture.  We  have  here  one  of  those  great 
misnomers. 

There  has  been  discussion  about  not 
having  any  kind  of  act  of  compulsion  in 
the  early  days  of  our  history.  In  a  book 
entitled  "Background  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice," page  15,  it  is  indicated  that  there 
were  147  general  enactments  of  compul- 
sion, laying  obligation  on  citizenry,  or 
for  duty  in  the  common  militia,  or  both; 
100  drafts  of  members  of  militia  and 
other  organizations  or  of  citizerur,  on 
specific  occasions,  or  for  specific  pur- 
poses; 122  appointments  to  and  delega- 
tions of  general  authority  or  grants  of 
specific  powers  to  compel  service;  and  32 
separate  acts  providing  penalties  for  non- 
observance  of  mandates  to  serve.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

This  nms  all  the  way  through  our  his- 
tory. The  idea  that  we  never  had  a  draft 
or  that  it  was  aUen  to  our  Pounding 
Fathers  is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  hope  my  colleague  will 
go  a  step  further  and  give  a  definition  of 
what  the  militia  was  because  the  militia 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  was  nowhere 
near  the  draft  we  are  speaking  of,  when 
p>eople  are  Inducted  for  2  years.  It  was 
a  state  organization  where  people  joined. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Compelled  to  join, 
compulsory. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  only  talking 
about  the  idea  that  is  generally  held  that 
we  never  had  any  compulsion.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  the  situation 
was  quite  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  militia  is  not  a 
standing  army. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
question,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
it,  but  I  think  we  are  getting  away  from 
the  point  we  were  discussing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  point  has 
been  made  adequately  in  this  regard.  I 
have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  about  15  or  20 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Could  we  move  to 
these  questions  I  have  listed? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
whatever  question  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  Senator's  appeal 
here  today  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the 
black.  I  know  the  Senator  has  long  been 
involved  in  programs  of  national  con- 
cern involvmg  national  policies  and  I  am 
sure  he  recognizes  that  many  of  these 
groups  in  our  society  have  been  denied 
a  role  in  the  mainstream  of  our  life  and 
have  seen  fit  to  organize  themselves;  and 
they  have  brought  forth  leadership  that 
expressed  their  problem  and  fought  for 
their  causes. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  if  he  would  give 
me  the  name  of  any  organization,  or  the 
name  of  any  of  these  black  or  poor  groups 
that  support  his  particular  viewpoint  or 
position  on  the  volunteer  army  versus  a 
conscripted  army.  Can  the  Senator  name 
one? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  about  Charles 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  make  the  rec- 
ord clear.  Congressman  Rangel  voted  in 
the  House  for  a  volunteer  army. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  refer  to  the 
New  York  Times  article  wTitten  by  Rep- 
resentative  Charles  Rangel  in  April. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Can  the  Senator  name 
an  organization? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Talking  about  a  volunteer  army.  Rep- 
resentative Rangel  said: 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  create  a 
volunteer  Army  Is  mainly  Induced  by  his  de- 
sire to  get  the  articulate  young  whites  off 
his  back  and  to  make  America's  beUlgerence 
In  Asia  more  palatable  to  their  parents.  Thla 
plan  is  characteristic  of  how  America  solves 
Us  problems — It  wUl  buy  Its  way  out  by 
offering  handsome  pay  Increases  and  other 
attractive  benefits  to  those  who  Join  up. 
This  rationale  recalU  the  ClvU  War  days 
when  rich  men  paid  poor  men  to  perform 
their  military  obligations  for  them.  Nixon's 
proposed  $3,000  bonus  for  combat  duty  ac- 
complishes exactly  that. 

•  •  •  •  • 

White  Americans  could  then  sip  cocktails 
and  watch  the  black  Hessians  make  war  on 
ithelr  color  television  sets.  Just  like  the 
plantation  owners  who  sipped  mint  Julep^s 
on  their  verandas  and  watched  the  darkles 


tolling  in  their  fields.  This  Is  not  too  much 
ot  an  exaggeration.  Blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties would  once  again  be  doing  the  white 
man's  dirty  work. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  does  well  to  quote 
these  elegant  words.  The  record  should 
also  indicate  that  the  very  man  he 
quoted,  when  he  was  confronted  with  a 
question  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  against  the  so- 
called  draft  system  and  voted  for  the 
volunteer  army. 

I  want  to  make  clear  for  the  record 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
not  the  only  Senator  in  this  body  who 
makes   his   judgments   independently. 

The  Senator  would  have  to  agree  he 
has  seen  fit  to  quote  one  man  and  his 
point  of  view.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
and  certainly  constructive  in  this  debate 
to  consider  what  the  people  themselves 
believe  and  what  their  viewpoints  are. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
not  been  able  to  name  an  organization. 

Let  the  record  show  that  Rev.  Ralph 
Abemathy,  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference;  Dick  Gregory; 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  Jesse 
Jackson;  George  Wiley;  and  Roy  Wil- 
kins,  executive  director  of  the  NAACP, 
as  well  as  Congresswoman  Shirley  Chis- 

HOLM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  do  this  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Congressman  Herman 
Badillo — all  of  these  people  represent  the 
poor — Caesar  Chavez,  representing  poor 
and  black  organizations,  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  their  people  and 
not  one  I  have  read,  supports  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
question,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  was  not 
able  to  answer  my  question.  I  asked  for 
an  organization  of  the  poor  or  the  black 
that  supports  the  Senator's  proposition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  terms  of  an  orga- 
nization, I  do  not  have  an  organization 
here  to  trot  out. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  does  not  have.  I  knew 
there  was  not  one,  because  these  are  the 
very  people  who  are  most  concerned 
about  the  proposition  of  whether  they 
are  drafted  into  the  Army  or  volunteer. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  statement 
made  in  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  case, 
Orlando  against  Laird,  as  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  draft  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
ment on  one  of  the  first  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  when  he  referred,  prob- 
ably, to  the  colloquy  held  on  the  floor 
yesterday  between  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fitlbright)  and  myself, 
that  there  is  little  relationship  between 


the  draft  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  by 
quoting  from  the  Court  of  Appeals 
case 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  which  it  was  in- 
dicated  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  respond 
to  questions  on  the  draft.  I  have  read  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  his  speeches,  and  articles 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  them.  I  am  delighted  to  de- 
bate them  here,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  listen  to  general  comments,  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  If  the  Senator  has 
questions.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  try  to 
respond,  but  I  am  not  going  to  indulge 
general  comments.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  do  it  on  his  own  time,  or  make  any 
general  comments  afterward,  that  is  fine. 

If  the  question  is  whether  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  case  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to,  I  am  not.  I  am  ready  to  take 
the  next  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  question  is  asked  for  a  good  rea- 
son, and  that  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  made  a  statement  for  the 
record  today  which  would  indicate  a  cer- 
tain position.  I  think,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions, part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
rebuttal  is  to  rebut  the  point.  I,  there- 
fore, feel  the  question  is  a  proper  ques- 
tion because  of  what  the  Senator  says 
when  he  says  there  is  little  relationship 
between  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
draft.  The  question  is  covered  in  Orlando 
against  Laird. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has  not 
accurately  quoted  me  in  saying  there  is 
little  relationship,  because  there  is  a  re- 
lationship. I  have  indicated  earlier  that 
the  war  should  be  ended,  but  I  indicated 
that  it  should  not  be  done  by  rich  men 
paying  poor  people  to  fight  it  for  them. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  make  comments 
on  his  own  time,  he  may  do  that.  If  he 
wants  to  ask  me  questions,  I  would  like 
to  get  to  them. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion. I  assume,  from  his  statements,  that 
the  Senator  is  opposed  to  poverty. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  what? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  To  the  general  idea  of 
poverty  as  it  relates  either  to  civilians  or 
to  the  military  forces. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  one  then  pre- 
sume that  the  implication  is  that  the 
Senator  favors  equitable  pay  for  mili- 
tary personnel? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  voted  for  the  in- 
creases. I  believe  in  equitable  pay. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  with  equitable  pay,  the  need 
for  the  draft  no  longer  exists? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  not 
aware  of  the  Gates  Commission  finding 
on  this  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  am  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then,  the  Senator 
agrees  with  those  findings. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  they  are  In- 
complete. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  what  way? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  are  various 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from 
them,  and  that  is  so  in  the  nature  of  the 
complexion  of  the  military  force  that 
will  be  derived. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  what? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  makeup  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  will  it  be  differ- 
ent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  will  be  made  up  to 
a  greater  degree  of  minority  members 
than  we  have  today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then  the  Senator  dis- 
agrees with  the  other .  findings  of  the 
Gates  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
racial  makeup  of  a  volunteer  army? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  McCulloch  study 
is  probably  more  accurate  than  the  ac- 
tual recommendation  in  the  Gates  Com- 
mission report  as  to  what  the  makeup  of 
the  volunteer  army  would  be. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then,  the  Senator 
accepts  some  of  the  findings,  but  not  all 
of  them? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  is  more 
accurate,  but,  as  the  Gates  Commission 
report  points  out,  there  would  be  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  minority  member- 
ship in  a  volunteer  army.  The  report 
starts  off  with  that.  That  is  written  in 
the  Gates  Commission  report.  There 
would  be  a  50-percent  increase.  That  is 
uncontested.  The  backup  studies  show 
that  that  percentage  would  be  even 
greater.  Certainly  the  recent  reenlist- 
ment  rates  would  indicate  and  support 
that.  I  find  that  is  an  objectionable 
feature  of  the  voluntary  proposal. 

Since  the  Senator  asked  me,  I  would, 
very  sincerely,  question  the  Gates  Com- 
mission report,  in  the  ability  to  induce 
people  to  volunteer.  They  have  relied,  for 
the  most  part,  on  statistics  made  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  1960's  on  pre-Viet- 
nam  statistics.  I  think  there  is  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude  among  young 
people  now  in  terms  of  volunteering  for 
the  Armed  Forces. 

So  if  the  Senator  is  asking  whether  I 
agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Gates 
Commission  report  and  whether  I  take 
issue  with  those  conclusions,  the  answer 
is,  yes,  I  do,  because  I  think  they  were 
based  on  statistics  that  were  taken  when 
there  was  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
atmosphere  and  attitude  on  the  part  of 
young  people  as  to  whether  they  might 
go  into  the  Armed  Forces.  I  think  those 
statistics  are  quite  irrelevant  today,  in 
terms  of  my  own  experience  in  asking 
yoimg  people  whether  they  would  join 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  im- 
plying that  the  statistics  in  the  Gates 
Commission  report  are  of  1964  vintage? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  No. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  they  go  through  1969? 

Mr.  KENNEIDY.  There  are  certain  sta- 
tistics that  go  through  1969. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  1969. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Some  of  the  statistics. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Of  course,  they  all 
vary  because  there  are  points  of  depar- 
ture from  which  to  make  comparisons. 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     Is     the     Senator 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Perhaps,  while  we  are 
talking  in  terms  of  statistics  from  the 
Gates  Commission  report,  I  should  refer 
to  the  table  11.9.8,  Educational  Attain- 
ment of  Volimteer  Force.  I  think  the 
table  is  rather  interesting,  since  it  refers 
to  the  educational  attainment  in  fiscal 
1969.  At  that  time  22  percent  had  less 
than  a  high  school  diploma;  61.9  percent 
had  a  high  school  diploma;  16.1  percent 
had  a  greater  than  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. 

Under  the  projection  of  a  volunteer 
enlisted  force,  the  percentage  of  those 
with  less  than  a  high  school  diploma 
would  go  from  22  to  39.2  percent.  Those 
with  a  high  school  diploma  would  go 
from  61.9  to  52.7  percent.  Those  with 
greater  than  a  high  school  diploma 
would  go  from  16.1  to  8.1  percent,  or 
would  drop  in  half. 

These  statistics  are  included  in  the 
Gates  Commission  report. 

These  statistics  are  helpful  in  under- 
standing what  the  mix  is  going  to  be  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  coimtry.  Just 
as  these  statistics  show,  the  mix  is  going 
to  be  more  yoimg  people  who  are  less 
educated,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  aware, 

of  course,  that  the  Gates  Commission 

has  used  a  number  of  studies;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  am  just  quoting 

the  Gates  Commission. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  One  can  quote  the 
Gates  Commission  just  as  he  can  quote 
the  Pentagon,  and  there  would  be  a 
variation  in  the  statistics. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  nothing  in 
that  observation  that  is  really  question- 
able. One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Gates 
Commission  report  is  that  in  a  volunteer 
army  that  is  Induced  primarily  by  fi- 
nancial inducements,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  lowering  of  the  educational  standards. 
That  I  think  is  a  reasonable  conclusion 
from  the  Gates  Commission  studies.  I 
think  from  that  one  can  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  going  to  be  more 
disadvantaged  people,  whether  financial- 
ly or  educationally,  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  think  he  is  stating 
the  conclusion  correctly,  because  the 
Gates  Commission  did  not  make  that 
conclusion.  The  Commission  made  it  very 
clear  that  it  could  work  either  way,  that 
standards  could  be  raised  as  well  as 
lowered.  So  I  do  not  think  it  Is  an  apt 
conclusion  that  has  been  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    The    Senator    also 

spoke  about  the  draftees  doing 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  the  heading 
"The  Racial  Mix" — this  is  from  the 
Gates  Commission  staff  studies — they 
talk  about  the  percentage  of  blacks  as 
follows: 

Many  observers  are  concerned  about  the 
racial  composition  of  an  all-volunteer  mUl- 
tary.  The  enlisted  men  In  the  mixed  force 
of  FY  69  were  10.1  percent  black.  My  model 
suggests  that  the  volunteer  force  will  be 
18.7  percent  black,  even  considering  the  cal- 
culated "distaste"  of  blacks  for  the  military. 
Milton  Friedman  has  suggested  that  military 
pay  must  already  be  attractive  to  blacks,  so 


that  most  of  those  blacks  who  have  any  In- 
clination to  enlist  already  have  done  so.  The 
bulk  of  those  who  wotild  be  won  over  by  a 
pay  raise  would  therefore  have  to  be  white. 
However,  the  shameful  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  current  first  term  military  compensa- 
tion Is  so  low  that  It  Is  not  even  attractive 
to  blacks. 

Some  critics  profess  to  be  morally  offended 
by  the  thought  of  a  disproportionate  number 
of  blacks  freely  serving  their  country  for  pay 
which  Is  very  respectable  for  any  young  man. 
These  critics  could  perhaps  be  relieved  by 
the  following  plan:  Preliminary  calculations 
suggest  that  If  blacks  were  paid  about  21 
percent  less  than  non-blacks  with  the  same 
abUlty  and  experience,  the  present  10.1  per- 
cent black  ratio  could  be  maintained. 

Then  they  add  the  rather  gratuitous 
statement: 

However,  such  discrimination  would  be 
stridently  unconstitutional. 

I  wonder  why  they  put  that  in  there. 
The  best  way  to  keep  the  percentage  of 
blacks  down  would  be  to  pay  them  less. 
Then,  after  they  make  that  comment, 
they  say.  "Of  course,  this  would  be  im- 
constitutional." 

To  me,  this  is  reaching  a  new  sense  of 
moral  outrage.  Does  the  Senator  know 
why  they  would  even  include  that  kind 
of  shameful  comment  in  their  report? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  reminds 
me  of  those  who  quote  Scripture  on  oc- 
casion. I  think  one  would  have  to  read 
the  whole  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  that  statement  not 
offensive  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  asked 
me  a  question.  Let  me  respond,  if  he 
would  like  to  hear  the  answer. 

I  say  the  question  involves  the  total  re- 
port, and  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that 
if  we  are  going  to  draw  conclusions,  one 
has  to  read  the  entire  report,  and  that  the 
material  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
just  read  had  to  do  with  both  a  con- 
scripted army  and  a  volunteer  force,  not 
with  just  a  conscript  force. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  reading  from 
11-9-14: 

Many  observers  are  concerned  about  the  ra- 
cial composition  of  an  all-volunteer  military. 

Then  it  goes  on.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  find  such  comments  as  these 
distasteful: 

Preliminary  calculations  suggest  that  If 
blacks  were  paid  about  21  percent  less  than 
non-blacks  with  the  same  ability  and  experi- 
ence, the  present  10.1  percent  black  ratio 
oould  be  maintained. 

Does  not  the  Senator  find  that  offen- 
sive?         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  far  more  offensive 
to  draft  the  blacks.  Now 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  he  flnds  that  statement  offen- 
sive. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  not  retwi  the 
entire  report  yet,  but  I  agree  on 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  does  the  Senator 
find  that  particular  comment  offensive? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  further  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  right.  I  do  find  it 
offensive,  and  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
my  friend,  who  has  been  so  strong  in 
terms  of  civil  rights  and  liberties,  would 
also.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  apjpreciate  the  Sen- 
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atx)r's  comment.  He  knows  my  record;  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  respond  to 
the  obvious  question,  because  it  is  not 
really  in  keeping  with  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  on  these  points  today,  as 
far  as  a  black  army  and  a  poor  people's 
army  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
further  question:  When  he  talks  about 
military  isolation  of  a  volimteer  army, 
does  the  Senator  consider  that  a  volun- 
teer army  is  a  viable  organization,  mov- 
ing and  changing  and  djmamlc,  or  does 
he  consider  it  a  static  organization? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Static. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Static.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  accession  rate,  imder 
an  all  volunteer  army,  of  2.5  million? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  what  the  accession  rate  of  a  2.5  mllli(m 
man  standing  army  is?  The  turnover. 
That  Is  a  technical  term;  the  accession 
rate  is  the  turnover. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand,  it  is 
three-fifths  of  what  it  is  imder  a  drafted 
army.        

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  figure  325.000. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  a  volunteer 
army  is  a  static  organization? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  for  a  volimteer  army,  the  figure 
is  three-fifths  as  rapid  a  turnover  as  for 
a  drafted  army. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator would  call  a  static  organization? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  one  could 
reach  that  conclusion  fairly.  I  certainly 
have. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  we  are  getting 
into  the  realm  of  opinion  now,  rather 
than  the  data  and  statistics  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

The  Senator  mentioned  sending 
draftees  into  this  war  in  Vietnam.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  to  cite  my  record  to 
the  Senator  as  having  been  a  critic  and 
a  foe  of  the  war  for  many  years. 

Does  the  Senator  know  the  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  drsiftees  that  would 
be  required  in  Vietnam  after 
Decerr.ber  31  of  this  year? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  successful!,  and  we  wUl 
have  all  of  the  men,  both  draftees  and 
volimteers,  out  of  Vietnam  by  Decem- 
ber 31. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Then  the  Senator 
would  agree,  would  he  not.  that  the  argu- 
ment about  sending  draftees  to  Vietnam 
after  the  June  30  cutoff  line  is  a  moot 
argiunent,  because  it  takes  about  6 
months  to  train  a  draftee,  and  with  the 
data  that  we  now  have  at  hand  on  the 
number  of  draftees  required  in  Vietnam 
after  December  of  this  year,  which  Is  zero 
according  to  one  source,  and  1,700  the 
other,  really  the  whole  argument  about 
draftees  going  to  Vietnam  after  the 
June  30  cutoff  is  a  moot  argiunent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  I  were  as  san- 
guine about  that  situation  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  apparently  is.  We  have  been 
waiting  for  some  3  years  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  end  the  war.  In  spite  of  the 
statements  he  made  during  the  course  of 
the  campaign  that  he  had  a  plan  to  end 
it.  we  have  not  yet  seen  It.  I  am  just 
prayerful  and  hopeful  that  he  will  be  able 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  and  I  can  sup- 


port a  volunteer  army,  but.  as  I  have  in- 
dicated. I  would  not  do  so  as  long  as  we 
are  having  killings  of  Americans  over 
there.  Maybe  that  will  happen  after 
December  31. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  finish.  Maybe 
we  will  not  have  to  have  it.  But  I  think 
the  record  to  date,  and  certainly  the  com- 
ments of  the  President  recently,  indi- 
cate that  we  are  going  to  be  there  for 
some  period  of  time.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  he  will  end  it  or  that  we  will,  here  in 
this  body,  take  steps  to  insure  that  it  is 
ended  by  passage  of  the  McGovem-Hat- 
fleld  amendment. 

But  as  long  as  we  have  battles  such  as 
that  in  which  some  38  or  39  Americans 
are  killed,  as  I  understand,  last  week.  I  do 
not  think  the  burden  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's waiting  for  3  years.  I  have  waited 
for  7  years,  so  I  can  understand  how  one 
can  get  impatient.  But  I  would  only  ask 
if  the  Senator  has  any  other  informa- 
tion or  data  that  has  not  been  made 
available  to  the  rest  of  us.  that  would 
indicate  there  would  be  draftees  re- 
quired in  Vietnam  after  December  31  of 
1971. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Other  than  my— and 
I  certainly  am  hopeful  that  I  am  WTong 
in  it — fear  that  we  may  very  well  have 
a  continued  battle  and  war  going  on 
there  after  December  31,  and  going  on 
through  next  year  unless  we  pass  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment.  As  I 
say,  I  am  hopeful  I  am  wrong.  I  shall 
support  various  amendments  that  come 
before  the  Senate  to  try  to  cut  off  funds 
or  take  whatever  steps  we  can.  but  I  am 
not  at  all  sanguine  about  the  fact  that 
we  will  not  have  troops  going  over  there 
after  December  31. 

I  realize  the  President  stated  the  other 
evening  on  television  that  he  was  very 
hopeful  that  would  not  be  the  case,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  my  decision 
on  the  basis  of  the  hope  or  anticipation 
of  the  President  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  and  I 
are  certainly  shoiolder  to  shaulder  on 
many  of  these  problems  that  relate  to 
Vietnam  and  other  problems  facing  this 
Nation;  but  I  would  say  to  the  Senator, 
if  he  is  concerned  about  draftees  in  Viet- 
nam, the  best  way  to  assure  no  draftees 
in  Vietnam  after  December  31  is  to  cut 
off  the  draft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
and  myself  10  minutes. 

Of  course,  we  still  have  those  in  the 
Air  Force.  We  have  those  who  have  4- 
year  enlistments.  I  think  that  has  been 
a  part  of  the  problem  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  now.  that  we  are 
trying  to  minimize  the  battle  casualties, 
and  have  increased  the  air  war  over 
there,  which  has  brought  havoc  to  the 
countryside. 

Even  If  the  draft  were  to  end,  I  fear 
there  would  be  the  juggling  of  various 
military  forces,  either  from  Korea,  Oki- 
nawa,  or  perhaps  even  from  Western 


Europe,  from  where  forces  could  be 
brought  into  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia 
as  well  as  a  greater  reliance  upon  the  air 
war. 

I  share  the  desire  to  end  the  war.  I 
think  there  are  better  ways,  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  doing  it.  and  certainly  more 
certain  ways  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's position  on  the  matter  of  those 
who  are  still  in  the  Air  Force  and  in  the 
Navy,  but  I  would  just  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  are  not  drafting  into  the 
Air  Force  or  into  the  Navy.  Therefore. 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  persoimel  of 
the  Navy  or  Air  Force  after  December  30 
coming  in  as  draftees.  They  are  there  as 
volunteers. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  support  for 
the  so-called  McGovern-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment to  set  a  time  certain  for  all  with- 
drawals in  December  1971,  but  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  that  it  has  to  be  a 
complete  action  by  Congress  if  it  is  to 
be  effective.  Not  only  must  we  tell  the 
President.  "No  personnel  in  Vietnam 
after  December  31  of  this  year";  but 
also,  if  that  should  fail,  we  ought  to  cut 
off  the  power  that  he  has  to  accelerate 
and  to  keep  men  in  Vietnam.  As  long  as 
we  have  the  draft,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  agree,  the  President  has  un- 
limited command  of  manpower. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  really  going  to  move  on  the  check 
and  balance  relationship  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches,  we 
must  undertake  not  only  to  cut  off  funds 
but  also  to  cut  off  manpower. 

Would  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  there  are  ways 
in  which  we  can  further  restrict  the 
President's  power. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
share  that 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
just  accord  me  the  same  courtesies  which 
I  have  attempted  to  accord  him  in  com- 
pleting a  response? 

This  is  a  very  serious  question  in 
terms  of  the  division  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  Executive,  and 
in  terms  of  the  military  manpower  and 
many  other  different  military  policies. 
That  is  why  I  have  introduced  and  sup- 
ported legislation  providing  a  ceiling  on 
the  numbers  of  draftees  who  could  be 
called  by  the  President.  If  he  felt  it  was 
in  the  national  interest  to  exceed  that 
number,  he  would  have  to  come  back  to 
Congress  to  justify  those  increases.  I 
have  indicated  that  that  figure  ought  to 
be  150,000,  if  it  was  going  to  be  extended 
for  2  years.  If  the  draft  were  only  ex- 
tended for  1  year,  and  since  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  has  cut 
the  overall  size  to  2.4  million  men,  I 
think  we  could  reduce  that  very  signifi- 
cantly. This  process  would  help  to  reas- 
sert our  responsibility  in  this  field.  I 
think  that  Is  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 

I  respect  the  position  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Senator,  who  feels  that  we 
can  do  it  another  way,  and  that  is  Just 
to  terminate  the  Selective  Service  Act 
completely.  I  do  not  share  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  although  I  un- 
derstand it  and  I  respect  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  on  setting  a  ceiling  of 
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150,000.  I  think  the  only  point  of  differ- 
ence here  between  the  Senator  and  my- 
self is  that  rather  than  setting  a  limit 
of  150,000,  I  want  to  set  a  limit  of  zero. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  that  point  we  be- 
come more  effective  in  playing  the  role  of 
check  and  balance  with  the  executive 
than  merely  phasing  it  out  slowly  on  the 
150.000  level. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  last  question  of 
the  Senator.  If  the  proposal  for  a  volun- 
teer army  could  be  achieved  without  a 
pay  increase  and  by  maintaining  the 
present  poverty  status  for  10,000  families 
or  43,000  families,  whatever  Pentagon 
figure  the  Senator  wants  to  take,  would 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  support  a  vol- 
imteer Army  If  we  kept  It  a  poor  Army? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has  been 
talking  about  figures.  As  I  understand, 
some  43,000  families  were  receiving  some 
help  and  assistance  in  terms  of  welfare. 
With  the  proposed  pay  legislation  that 
has  been  reported  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  that  would  go  down  to 
900.  If  the  Hughes  amendment  had  been 
adopted,  it  would  have  been  reduced  to 
75  families.  I  am  distressed,  as  anyone 
would  have  to  be,  that  those  families  are 
on  welfare.  I  supported  the  Increases 
suggested  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  I  supported  the  Hughes  In- 
creases, although  I  had  some  very  se- 
rious reservations  about  the  housing  al- 
lotment, some  $640  million,  for  the  higher 
grsuies,  particularly  at  times  when  we 
cut  funds  for  lower  and  middle  income 
housing  assistance  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  think  that,  obviously,  they  ought  to 
receive  an  equitable  pay  level.  But,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  inducements  to  go  into  com- 
bat arms  or  other  kinds  of  inducements 
to  bring  them  into  the  fighting  divisions 
of  the  army — strongly  opposed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  voted  with  him  the  other  day  on  that 
very  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  are  not  in  dis- 
agreement on  that. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  smother  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  has  said  that  he  sup- 
ported the  Hughes  proposal  for  a  pay 
increase  which  would  leave  only  a  thou- 
sand or  less  than  a  thousand — 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Seventy-five. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment,  of  course,  which  would 
make  it  zero  families  on  welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  make  a  value  judgment  in  terms  of 
these  questions.  We  try,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  to  balance  the  various  resources 
of  this  Nation  in  terms  of  other  needs.  I 
thought  that  the  Hughes  amendment 
went  as  far  as  I  would  have  gone,  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  would 
not  support  an  amendment  that  would 
make  it  zero  families? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
particular  suggestion  as  to  how  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  reach  those 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  an  amendment 
now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  trying  to  get  them 
off    welfare,     I    would     be     extremely 


sympathetic  to  it.  But  I  would  not  be 
sympathetic  with  a  general  kind  of  buck- 
shot approach  toward  it.  If  the  Senator 
had  a  rifle-shot  approach  as  to  how  we 
could  eliminate  from  the  welfare  rolls 
any  of  the  servicemen  who  are  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coimtry,  I 
would  certainly  be  very  sympathetic  to  it, 
but  not  if  it  Is  in  a  way  that  is  going  to 
move  the  whole  pay  scale  up  out  of 
proportion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  understand.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  statement,  and  it 
does  not  siuprise  me,  because  I  know  of 
his  interest  and  support  in  this  kind  of 
equity  in  the  military. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
What  would  the  Senator  feel  about  main- 
taining the  draft  on  the  statute  books 
if  this  pay  Increase  goes  through  and 
the  enlistments  are  such  on  a  volunteer 
basis  that  no  draftees  are  required  to 
meet  the  2.4  million  level,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, or  the  2.505  milUon  level,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration?  What 
would  the  Senator  feel  then  about  main- 
taining the  draft  on  the  statute  books, 
when  we  are  not  drafting  men  because 
they  are  enlisting  on  a  volunteer  basis? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  citing  an  end  to  the  niunber 
of  draftees,  without  accounting  for  the 
niunber  of  draft-induced  volunteers. 
Because  one  of  the  most  significant  rea- 
sons for  people  Joining  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  is  a  concern  that  they  might 
be  drafted.  This  obviously  has  an  ex- 
tremely significant  impact — and  I  think 
all  the  studies  have  so  indicated — in 
terms  of  recruitment.  If  the  draft  were 
to  be  abolished,  I  believe  there  would 
be  much  less  incentive  in  terms  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  and  probably 
the  Marines.  The  Marines  are  somewhat 
different,  in  any  event.  But  there  still 
would  be  less  incentive  to  Join  the  Armed 
Forces. 

So  if  we  were  to  abolish  the  power  to 
induct  but  the  potential  remained,  I 
think  it  would  have  an  impact.  Obvious- 
ly, if  we  are  able  to  achieve  a  stated  force 
level,  and  we  are  able  to  terminate  the 
war.  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  draft. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  I  understand  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion correctly.  Even  if  we  were  able  to 
meet  our  manpower  requirements  of  2.4 
million  or  2.5  miUlon — whichever  finally 
we  decided  upon — with  pay  increases 
showing  the  incentives  and  with  some  re- 
organizations, would  the  Senator  still 
want  to  have  the  draft  law  remain  on 
the  books,  even  though  we  are  meeting 
all  our  military  requirements  by  volun- 
teers? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  more  complicated  than  the  way  he 
states  it.  As  the  Senator  knows,  a  very 
heavy  percentage  of  those  who  Join  the 
Navy  or  the  Air  Force  would  do  so  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  draft.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  is  a  heavy  percentage. 

So  we  cannot  use  an  absolute  figure. 
But  if  we  say  that  draft  needs  are  only 
50,000,  say,  or  70,000,  and  therefore,  the 
draft  can  be  dispensed  with,  that  is  ob- 
viously not  an  accurate  kind  of  comment, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  does 


have  this  impact  in  terms  of  inducing 
volunteers  to  join  the  Armed  Forces. 

If  the  question  was,  if  we  did  not  need 
the  draft  to  induce  people  to  go  into  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  or  Marines  smd  if 
the  alternative  were  not  disproportion- 
ate financial  inducements,  would  I  feel 
that  we  needed  to  continue  the  draft,  the 
answer  to  that  question  obviously  would 
be  no.  But  it  would  be  qualified  in  this 
way.  that  at  the  time  when  we  ended 
hostihties  in  Southeast  Asia,  then  I  would 
vote  for  an  end  to  the  draft.  But  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  this  sm  extremely  difiQcult 
time  to  expect  that  we  will  be  sjjle  to  in- 
duce young  people  to  go  into  units  of 
combat  arms,  with  the  current  unpop- 
ularity of  the  military  due  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
I  am  sure,  as  I  have  said  on  previous 
occasions,  that  the  draftees  are  djring  by 
an  inordinate  ratio  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  TTiat  is  right. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator  have 
smy  other  studies,  other  than  the  ones 
I  have  seen,  which  would  indicate  that 
since  1965  we  have  had  a  constant  level 
of  2.1  million  men  as  true  volunteers — 
not  forced,  not  draftees— but  volunteers, 
even  at  a  time  when  we  had  a  3.5  million 
level  standing  army,  that  we  have  had 
one  constant  factor  of  2.1  million  men? 
Is  there  any  other  study  the  Senator  may 
know  about  that  would  contradict  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  interested  in 
what  the  Senator's  point  is — do  I  know 
of  another  study  that  would  contradict 
that  fact?  I  take  the  Senator's  word 
for  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  on  true  vol- 
unteers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  take  the  Senator's 
word  for  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  right.  The  fact  is. 
as  I  understand  it  by  the  studies  that 
I  have  seen,  the  level  is  2.1  miUion  men 
of  what  would  be  true  volunteers  in  the 
military  today. 

My  point  is  this:  That  with  a  2.4  mil- 
lion level  as  recommended  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  attract  about  300,000  addi- 
tional true  volunteers. 

I  would  like  to  add,  for  clarification, 
one  further  statistic  which  was  given  to 
me  by  the  Pentagon  and  confirmed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee;  that  is,  to  maintain  a  2.4 
million  level,  there  is  a  requirement  of 
a  432,000  accession;  with  the  fallout  or 
the  shortfall  as  considered  by  the  mUi- 
tary,  they  say  we  would  have  a  shortfall 
of  22,000  to  44,000  men,  without  a  draft. 

My  question  is:  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  internal  reform  or  internal 
change  in  taking  bartenders,  chauffeurs, 
grass  cutters,  and  all  other  nonmilltary 
jobs,  and  clvilianizing  them,  that  within 
the  existing  military  we  could  reach  the 
2.4  million  level  within  the  statistics 
given  to  us  by  both  the  Pentagon  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  includ- 
ing in  that  the  Reserves  as  well,  in  the 
number  of  draft-induced  people? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  the  2.1  million? 
No. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
clude the  importance  of  the  reserves  in 
terms  of  the  baclcup  of  support  for  the 
Armed  Forces  as  well? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  We  would  be 
able  to  meet  that.  The  Gates  Commission 
recommends  25  percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  that,  true 
volunteers?  In  the  Reserves  it  Is  75  per- 
cent? How  does  that  figure  into  the  Sen- 
ator's equation?  I  suppose,  if  we  are 
talking  about  total  military  manpower 
needs  at  any  level,  obviously  the  Reserves 
have  an  impact. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know  what 
kind  of  projections  he  makes  in  terms  of 
that  issue. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Gates  Commis- 
sion has  made  a  projection — and  I  would 
be  happy  to  give  citations  on  that — on 
meeting  Reserve  forces,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  draft.  The  only  point  I  would 
like  to  make  here  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  simply  this:  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  indicated  by 
both  his  vote  and  his  statements  on  the 
subject  that  he  supports  an  equitable  pay 
scale 

Mr.  Ean^NEDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  My  point  is  simply, 
with  an  equitable  pay  scale,  according  to 
all  the  data  I  have — and  I  am  open  to  re- 
ceive any  new  data,  if  it  Is  available — 
that  by  having  an  equitable  pay  scale, 
we  wUl  be  able  to  get  all  the  true  volim- 
teers  we  need  to  meet  the  2.4  million  level 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Therefore,  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  under  what  con- 
ditions— and  I  understand  now  and  I 
believe,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  that  at 
the  end  of  hostilities  he  would  then  con- 
sider the  elimination  of  the  draft — al- 
though I  do  not  understand  why  he 
would  maintain  the  draft  law.  which  is 
not  to  drsif t  any  man  or  woman  in  this 
country  because  we  will  be  meeting  all 
our  requirements  by  volunteers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  terms  of  the  num- 
bers of  volunteers,  with  all  respect  to 
the  statements  the  Senator  has  been 
making  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— I  think  the  numbers  of  volunteers 
are  unrealistic.  I  say  this 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  some  other 
statements  and  data  to  give  the  Senator 
on  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  if  I  could  just 
respond  here,  I  think  that  individuals 
make  judgments.  The  Senator  has  trav- 
eled to  many  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
country.  I  know  that  he  is  much  in  de- 
mand as  a  speaker  there.  With  all  re- 
spect to  the  official  data  that  has  been 
provided  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  studies  which  have  been  made, 
and  the  background  which  has  been  pre- 
pared, I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  find 
where  we  will  get  the  volunteers  to  join 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country. 

The  Senator  can  talk  about  this  and 
he  can  cite  study  after  study  after  study, 
but  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has,  to  talk  to  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  this  coimtry  and 
I  do  not  believe  we  will  be  able  to  get 
our  young  people  today  to  volunteer  for 
the  Armed  Forces  or  to  volunteer  to  go  to 
Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  in  Southeast 
Asia. 


We  can  take  every  empirical  piece  of 
study  that  has  been  made  on  that,  and 
the  Senator  wUl  not  be  able  to  convince 
me  of  it. 

I  am  sure,  as  the  Senator  has  visited 
the  schools  and  colleges  in  this  country 
from  time  to  time,  that  if  he  has  asked 
the  students  there  how  many  of  them 
would  volunteer  to  go  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  fight  in  that  war,  I  think  he  would 
reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Has  the  Senator 
asked  that  same  question  in  the  black 
ghettos? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Interestingly  enough, 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign  last  fall, 
I  must  have  visited  at  least  70  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  my  State  of 
Massachusetts.  I  never  went  to  one  in 
which  I  did  not  ask  about  how  many 
favored  a  volunteer  army  The  over- 
whelming majority  would  put  up  their 
hands.  I  would  then  sisk  how  many 
would  volunteer.  Of  the  70  schools  or  col- 
leges. I  would  say  that  I  got  about  37  V2 
hands.  Some  of  them  would  put  up  a 
half  a  hfuid. 

The  greatest  number  of  volunteers 
came  from  Dorchester  high  school  The 
enrollment  there  is  about  50-50  black  and 
white.  In  Charlestown  trade  school,  there 
were  about  12  boys. 

We  will  not  find  a  volimteer,  however, 
in  any  of  the  elite  4-year  colleges.  I  could 
not  find  any. 

Yoimg  people  would  laugh  when  I 
asked  how  many  would  volunteer  to  fight 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  just  as  true,  or  very 
closely  so.  In  terms  of  the  high  school 
students  I  talked  with. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  we  have 
to  realize  and  recogruze.  I  daresay  it 
would  be  as  true  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  poll  and  survey 
that  he  has  made  in  these  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  must  assume  from  the  Senator's  com- 
ments that  he  has  rejected  the  scientific 
studies  made  on  this  whole  question  in 
preference  to  the  surveys  he  has  made. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  ask  young  people  in  this 
country  at  this  time,  given  the  climate 
and  the  atmosphere  in  this  Nation,  to 
volunteer  unless  a  $6,000  special  bonus 
for  combat  Is  sweet  enough  to  reach  down 
into  some  of  the  more  disadvantaged 
groups  in  our  society  to  be  able  to  reach 
the  kind  of  volimteers  suggested  by  the 
Gates  Commission.  That  is  my  conclu- 
sion. And  I  might  note  that  the  Pentagon 
also  has  raised  serious  questions  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  Gates  report. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  patience  today 
and  the  amount  of  time  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  make  one  or  two  concluding  comments 
after  the  Senator  has  concluded. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  have  one  question,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments following  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  correctly  that  he  be- 
lieves we  need  the  draft,  because  we  need 
a  force  level  of  about  2.5  million  or  2.4 
million?  I  for  one  can  argue,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  that  I  feel  satisfied  In 
my  conscience  that  we  can  have  2.4  mil- 
lion. However,  I  personally  take  a  much 
different  view,  that  with  2  million  under 
arms  we  could  very  adequately  provide 
for  our  commitment. 

Is  my  interpretation  correct,  that  that 
is  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts? It  is  obvious  if  we  are  talking 
about  a  500,000-man  differential  that  we 
do  not  need  the  draft. 

Is  that  a  proper  conclusion  for  me  to 
make?  I  ask  this  question  because  it  is 
a  very  germane  part  of  the  argument. 

I  would  hope  later  on  in  the  debate  to 
bring  up  the  military  requirements  for 
the  Philippines  of  18,000  troops  and 
bring  up  the  requirements  for  various 
parts  of  the  world.  I  would  make  the 
point  that  we  do  not  need  this  many  men 
under  arms. 

If  I  can  convince  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  of  this  at  a  later  date.  I 
will  try  to  do  so.  If  we  need  that  many 
men  under  arms,  the  Senator  believes 
that  we  need  the  draft.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  reduce  the  over- 
all number  from  the  2.4  million  to  per- 
haps 2.25  or  2.1  million.  These  are  figures 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  debating  each 
year. 

As  one  who  supported  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  cut  the  number  of  troops 
in  Western  Europe,  I  have  indicated  that 
I  felt  there  could  be  a  reduction  of  troops 
there  and  also  in  South  Korea.  I  think  it 
is  entirely  possible. 

If  we  made  a  judgment  at  a  time  when 
we  were  not  engaged  in  combat  that  we 
could  protect  the  security  of  this  Nation 
and  do  so  with  2  million  or  so  men.  and 
all  we  needed  to  do  was  to  provide  an 
equitable  pay  scale  without  the  combat 
bonus,  we  would  not  need  the  draft.  At 
that  time,  I  would  support  the  Senator. 

There  are  many  steps,  however,  before 
we  reach  that  point,  and  the  first  is  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  ensuing  weeks,  and  per- 
haps in  the  ensuing  months,  I  would  be 
able  to  make  that  case.  I  would  appre- 
ciate support  from  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  talking  about 
the  2.1  million  true  volunteers.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  figures  or  statistics  to 
indicate  how  many  of  those  are  high 
school  graduates  and  how  many  have  not 
completed  high  school  and  how  many 
have  completed  college? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  have  it  at 
hand.  That  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. I  would  be  happy  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  could  offer  some  figures  that  are  very 
interesting.  Some  use  military  training 
as  an  opportunity  to  get  a  college  educa- 
tion. However,  the  very  poor  do  not  get 
into  the  service,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  volunteers.  I  was  citing  earlier 
today  the  case  where  the  Army,  to  make 
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the  case  for  the  need  for  the  draft  in- 
creased the  acceptance  score  from  50  per- 
cent on  four  different  occasions  all  the 
way  to  90  percent,  so  that  they  could 
hold  out  people  who  wanted  to  volunteer. 
More  than  50  percent  of  the  young  men 
who  failed  their  preinduction  examina- 
tions are  from  the  lower  strata.  Roughly 
15  to  20  percent  of  the  population  are 
excluded  from  military  service.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, most  of  them  are  poor  and  are 
undereducated.  Similarly,  they  are  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  social  scale  where  health 
care  is  poorest.  The  majority  excepted  on 
moral  grounds  are  those  with  criminal 
records. 

As  we  come  down  to  it,  draft  or  no 
draft,  the  people  underrepresented  are 
the  very  poor. 

I  would  hope  that  at  some  time  we 
could  put  this  argument  aside,  because 
I  share  the  view  of  both  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  S«iator  from 
Oregon  who  have  excellent  records  in 
the  Senate  and  have  demonstrated  a 
depth  of  social  consciousness  that  is  hard 
to  equal. 

I  think  we  have  to  go  further  in  this 
area.  Social  needs  cry  out  to  be  satisfied. 
I  know  from  experience  that  the  records 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  are  imjDeccable 
in  that  regard.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  address  ourselves  to  solving  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  the  black  in 
other  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  debate 
and  the  colloquy  today  has  certainly 
brought  into  sharp  focus  some  of  the 
issues  we  are  confronted  with  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  position  on  which  we  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  vote. 

I  would  like  to  underline  and  empha- 
size the  simple  proposition  for  those  who 
oppose  the  concept  or  the  problem  of 
poverty  existing  anywhere  in  our  coun- 
try. Euid  by  the  same  token  support 
equitable  pay  for  military  personnel. 

I  have  heard  no  one  challenge  or  deny 
the  simple  fact  that  today  there  is  not  a 
comparable  relationship  between  mili- 
tary pay  and  civilian  pay.  Therefore,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  move  to 
eliminate  that  gap  between  military  and 
civilian  pay  scales. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  draw  from 
that  achievement  would  be  that  since  we 
accomplish  equitable  pay  we  need  no 
longer  maintain  the  draft.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  but  personal  opinions — 
and  everyone  has  a  right  to  his  personal 
opinion  and  I  respect  people  who  differ 
on  the  same  subject  and  the  same  issue — 
but  we  have  to  make  a  decision  whether 
we  are  going  to  accept  personal  opinion 
on  one  hand  when  we  have  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  scientific  data 
which  contradicts  the  personal  opinion. 
There  is  no  study  of  which  I  am 
aware — and  I  ask  today  and  other  days 
if  anyone  has  a  study  and  no  one  has 
come  forward  with  anything — that  con- 
tradicts the  point  that  if  there  is  a  com- 
parable pay  scale  in  the  military  we  will 
get  all  the  personnel  needed  to  main- 
tain the  2.4  manpower  level. 


Therefore,  the  whole  argument  be- 
comes focused  on  whether  to  agree  to  a 
system  which  is  held  over  the  heads  of 
the  young,  to  be  used  at  some  time  in 
the  future  as  a  club,  or  at  the  moment, 
or  whether  to  agree  to  a  voluntary  ar- 
rangement where  people  join  the  mili- 
tary, as  young  men  have  chosen  to  do 
for  all  of  our  history  of  160  years  of  vol- 
untary military  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
something  new.  We  have  160  years  of 
voluntary  military.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  important  focuses  to  be  made.  If 
there  is  comparable  pay,  no  longer  Is 
there  a  requirement  for  the  draft. 

Second,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stbn- 
Nis).  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  I  were  able  to  agree 
on  one  basic  statistic:  To  maintain  a  2.4 
million  standing  military,  there  will  be  an 
accession  rate  of  432,000.  When  we  take 
the  432.000  without  the  draft  it  means 
a  shortfaU  of  only  24.000  to  44.000.  That 
is  without  a  pay  increase  or  comparaWe 
pay;  and  that  is  without  a  draft.  There 
would  be  a  24.000  shortfaU. 

I  indicated  before  and  I  summarize  at 
this  moment  that  we  have  examples  in 
the  military  in  two  categories,  grass  cut- 
ters and  KP,  consisting  of  95,000  men — 
almost  100.000  men — who  could  be  re- 
lieved of  that  military  duty  and  have  it 
turned  over  to  civilian  personnel  to  fill 
that  gap  of  24.000  to  44,000.  That  is  as 
simple,  direct,  and  accurate  as  I  can  make 
this  entire  picture.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  not  be  endangering  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation.  We  are  not  freezing  in 
an  inequitable  system  that  permits  some 
young  men  to  escape  and  requires  other 
young  men  to  serve,  but  we  are  return- 
ing to  the  most  prudent  system  we  have 
ever  had,  the  volunteer  system. 

Mr.  President,  lastly.  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  statement  that  it  is  the  black 
and  the  poor  who  would  be  set  upon 
and  mistreated  by  an  inequitable  or  un- 
fair military  procurement  system.  That 
Is  simply  without  foundation.  My  worthy 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, today  could  not  name  one  organiza- 
tion of  the  black  or  the  poor  that  sup- 
ports the  contention  for  maintaining  a 
conscriptive,  coercive,  unequitable,  and 
imfair  system. 

We  do  not  need  to  take  the  personal 
opinions  of  anyone.  Personal  opinions 
should  count  and  I  do  not  reject  them 
outright.  But  they  must  be  given  careful 
consideration.  I  listened  to  them  before 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
listen  to  them  again.  People  in  the  Black 
Caucus  in  the  other  body.  Rev.  Chan- 
ning  Phillips,  Jesse  Jackson,  and  George 
Wiley,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Dick  Gregory,  and  the  list 
goes  on  and  on.  all  support  the  volunteer 
army  and  not  a  conscripted  army. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  somewhat  like 
religion  and  politics  in  that  it  can  be- 
come emotional  and  it  can  come  down 
to  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  should  we 
abandon  the  logic  and  scientific  data 
which  is  available  to  us.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  Senator  would  totally 
reject  all  of  the  scientific  studies  which 
have  been  made  merely  to  state  an 
opinion.  As  I  have  said,  I  respect  the 
opinions  of  others,  but  the  opinions  must 


be  based  on  more  than  casual  meetings 
on  campuses.  So  I  do  hope  we  will  keep 
the  focus  here  upon  the  statistics  and 
the  scientific  data  because  we  are  mak- 
ing a  decision  affecting  the  future  of 
the  young  men  of  this  Nation.  Their 
lives  hang  in  the  balance  here  and  the 
action  the  Senate  must  take  is  obvious. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  make  a  few  iwints  for  the  Record 
that  will  be  germane.  I  will  be  brief,  be- 
cause I  realize  the  hour  is  late. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  new 
figures  that  have  come  forward  in  1970 
as  a  result  of  the  lottery  demonstrate 
that  about  62  percent  of  those  coming  in 
from  January  until  October  1970  imder 
the  lottery  system  were  volunteers.  That 
is  an  interesting  and  a  valuable  figure. 
The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  with  respect  to  the  black  and  the  poor. 
This  is  so  germane  to  this  point.  I  am 
reading  from  page  15  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volimteer  Armed 
Force.  The  record  states: 

The  frequently  heard  claim  that  a  volun- 
teer force  will  be  all  black  or  all  this  or  all 
that,  simply  has  no  basis  In  fact.  Our  re- 
search Indicates  that  the  composition  of  th« 
armed  forces  will  not  be  fundamentally 
changed  by  ending  conscription.  Negroes 
presently  make  up  10.6  percent  of  the  armed 
forces,  slightly  less  than  the  proportion  of 
blacks  in  the  Nation.  Our  best  projections 
for  the  future  are  that  blacks  will  be  about 
14  percent  of  the  enlisted  men  In  a  con- 
scripted force  totalling  2.5  million  officers 
and  men,  and  15  percent  in  an  all-volunteer 
force  of  equal  capability.  For  the  Army,  we 
estimate  that  the  proportion  of  blacks  wlU 
be  17  percent  for  the  mixed  force  and  18 
percent  for  the  voluntary  force  as  compared 
to  12.8  percent  In  the  Army  today.  To  be 
sure,  these  are  estimates,  but  even  extreme 
assumptions  would  not  change  the  figures 
drastically. 

If  higher  pay  does  make  opportunities  in 
an  all-volunteer  force  more  attractive  to 
some  particular  group  than  those  in  civilian 
life,  then  the  appropriate  course  is  to  cor- 
rect the  discriminations  in  civilian  life — not 
introduce  additional  discriminations  against 
such  a  group. 

The  argument  that  blacks  would  bear  an 
unfair  share  of  the  burden  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force  confounds  service  by  free  choice 
with  compulsory  service.  With  conscription, 
some  blacks  are  compelled  to  serve  at  earn- 
ings below  what  they  would  earn  in  the 
civilian  economy.  Blacks  who  join  a  volun- 
tary force  presumably  have  decided  for 
themselves  that  military  service  is  preferable 
to  the  other  alternatives  available  to  them. 
They  regard  military  service  as  a  more  re- 
warding opportunity,  not  as  a  burden.  De- 
nial of  this  opportunity  would  deflect  either 
bias  or  a  paternalistic  belief  that  blacks  are 
not  capable  of  making  the  "right"  decisions 
concerning  their  lives. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRAVEL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
MusKiEi.  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
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Alaska  (Mr.  Graved   be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  ON  THURSDAY, 
JUNE   10.   1971  S^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  next,  June  10,  immediately 
following  the  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  i^  is  so  ordered. 


HEARING  ON  NATIONAL  LAND  USE 
POLICY  LEGISLATION  ON  MON- 
DAY, JUNE  7.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  fMr.  Jackson)  with  respect 
to  a  hearing  on  national  land  use  policy 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
members  of  the  Senate,  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  will  conduct  an- 
other In  a  series  of  hearings  on  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Land  tJse  Policy. 
Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Committee 
wUl  be  Secretary  Romney  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  Oovernor 
Patrick  J.  Lucey  of  Wisconsin;  Jack  Heming- 
way, Idaho  Pish  and  Oame  Commission,  rep- 
resenting Governor  Cecil  D.  Andrus  of  Idaho; 
James  T.  Goodwin.  Coordinator  of  Natural 
Resources,  representing  the  National  Legis- 
lative Conference;  and  Mayor  Robert  Knecht 
of  Boulder,  Colorado  representing  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities. 

Additional  hearings  will  be  scheduled  for 
later  this  month  following  the  conclusion 
of  Monday's  hearing. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 
This  will  be  the  final  quorum  call  for  the 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY,  JUNE  7,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 

Immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  Senators  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, in  the  order  named.  Messrs.  Eagle- 
ton,  MusKiE.  and  Gravel. 

UE)on  the  completion  of  the  orders 
mentioned,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  resume  de- 
bate on  the  Hatfield  amendment,  with 
time  controlled.  The  vote  will  occur  on 
the  Hatfield  amendment  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 
Immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
Hatfield  amendment,  debate  will  occur, 
with  time  controlled,  on  title  V  of  the 
Schweiker  amendment,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  and  the  vote  will  occur  not 
later  than  4  o'clock  tomorrow.  Both  votes 
will  unquestionably  be  rollcall  votes. 

The  rule  of  germaneness  under  the 
third  paragraph  of  rule  Vin  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate — the  Pas- 
tore  rule  of  germaneness — has  been 
waived  for  tomorrow  by  virtue  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  controlled  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday  June 
4.  1971,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Senate  Junes.  1971: 

SECtTRmis  AND  Exchange  Commission 
A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 

a   member  of   the   Securities  and  Exchange 

Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 

June  5,  1976;  reappointment. 

RAn.ROAD  Retirement  Board 
Wythe  D.  Quarles.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Au- 
gust 28.  1973.  vice  Thomas  M.  Healy,  de- 
ceased. 

U.S.  ASMT 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3068,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    CarroU   Hilton   Dunn,   332-07- 
2863,  U.S.  Army. 

In  thx    Am  Foscx 
The   following   Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the 


grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8284.  title  X,  United  Statee  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Abler,  Peter  D.,  474486727. 

Alberts,  John  M.,  527623907. 

Allgood,  Richard  A.,  416582396. 

Allman,  Robert  L.,  315445064. 

Ames,  Richard  C,  560649421. 

Anderson,  David  P.,  462722592. 

Anderson,  Louis  A..  520482666. 

Arms,  Charles  I,  496446546. 

Arnold,  James  P.,  II,  429806088, 

Arnold,  Stephen  M..  060380454. 

Arthur,  Arch  S.,  411701273. 

Atwood.  Charles  L..  514424901. 

Babcock.  Robert  A.,  4137641 15. 

Balrd.  David  C,  544482551. 

Balsley,  George  A.,  367440754. 

Baker.  Michael  L.,  284409406. 

Baker,  Warren  E.,  Jr.,  220407425. 

Balclk,  John  T..  279404195. 

Ballentlne.  Burt  E..  557609766. 

Balslev,  Robert  A.,  381423492. 

Baque,  Prank  III,  261722635. 

Barber.  Donnle  C.  423521655. 

Barden,  Paul  W..  114341057. 

Barker.  Bruce  W.,  047345052. 

Barthel.  Daniel  O.,  477528958. 

Bash,  Donald  C.  508565017. 

Baslne,  James  M.,  352360915. 

Battlston,  John  J.,  089388271. 

Beal,  William  D..  478524166. 
Beatty,  Jerome  W.,  350387133. 
Beckett,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  413641155. 
Behnfeldt,  Roger  E.,  281429469. 
Behrend,  Leon  C,  509362638. 
Blsslnger,  Harry  R.,  Jr  .  045367039. 
Blair,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  273425972. 
Boatrlght,  Ned  C,  Jr.,  315464324. 
BoUeau,  Winfleld  A.,  144363362. 
Bollng,  Richard  K.,  536406615. 
BoUo,  Lawrence  H.,  364466385. 
Bowman,  Medford  C,  Jr.,  411606712. 
Bowser,  Earle  S.,  296381369. 
Boyle,  Richard  M.,  564565784. 
Brlggs,  John  J.,  Ill,  506569977. 
Britton,  John  P.,  Jr.,  001346461. 
Bruderlck,  Joseph  E.,  128344834. 
Brown,  Alan  H.,  11,  574143138. 
Brown.  Bill  G  ,  533400310. 
Bughman.  NUes  J.,  299383653. 
Burchell.  Gary  P.,  553648234. 
Burlnk,  Gerald  A..  585101625. 
Burke,  Robert  P.,  043344498. 
Burke,  Terry  A.,  508523491. 
Burrows,  Henry  P..  in,  221284450. 
Butt,  Charles  H.,  219440335. 
CaUlouet,  Richard  W..  409720803. 
Caldwell,  William  R.,  323362579. 
Calloway,  James  W.,  432845060. 
Calverley,  Wesley  3.,  Jr.,  466668686. 
Camp«igna,  Carmen  S.,  296386842. 
Campbell,  Prank  B.,  250769031. 
Campbell,  Hugh  T.,  522520719. 
Cappe,  John  T.,  488462716. 
Caputo,  John  A.,  334380835. 
Carberry,  Don  L.,  616507768. 
Carlson,  Kenneth  R.,  344368444. 
Carson,  Donald  R.,  057362213. 
Carter,  Charles  M.,  461686266. 
Case,  Randolph  M..  265604766. 
Caster,  Robert  J.,  505540843. 
Catonl,  Frederic  N.,  468505414. 
Cauldwell,  Malculm  D.,  388427556. 
Cave,  Gary  R.,  512405701. 
Chadbourne,  Harvey  L.,  563663746. 
Chambers.  Mark  R.,  421585867. 
Chancellor,  John  H.,  426763583. 
Chanda.  John  S.,  407625012. 
Chandler.  Vincent.  188340260. 
Chapman,  Dean  W,  471668511. 
Chappelear.  Robert  L.,  337361761. 
Chichester,  William  R.,  442448182. 
Chownlng,  Richard  W..  463709964. 
Chrlstensen,  Elroy  E.,  Jr.,  523621641. 
Churchill,  Gerald  A..  633442100. 
Clapp,  Thomas  R.,  543489491, 
Clark.  Kenneth  J.,  430840176. 
Clark,  Merrill.  O..  Jr.,  004342722. 
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Clark,  Phillip  C,  668663635. 
Clatanoff,  Kevin  J..  606629312. 
Clement,  Robert  E.,  487469106. 
Clements,  John  P..  392404329. 
Clinton,  John  A.,  363461637. 
Clinton,  WUUam  D.,  190343279. 
Coffey,  Michael  J..  579689409. 
Collins,  Clifton  M.,  626605866. 
Collins,  Perry  B..  m.  266689168. 
Combs,  John  R.,  Jr..  460744974. 
Cooper.  Paul  R.,  532441006. 
Coryell,  Charles  E.,  in,  472601690. 
Costello.  Jeremiah  F.,  220406164. 
Crabb,  Roy  W.,  Jr.,  170348594. 
Crabtree,  WlUlam  E..  542428391. 
Cramer,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  460662796. 
Oawley,  George  D.  A.,  421601206. 
Crehan,  James  E.,  427843195. 
Crltes,  WUllam  J.,  466706363. 
Crowley,  Duane  E..  Jr.,  662646906. 
Cuddeback,  Robert  L.,  063360816. 
Cummlngs,  William  D.,  240821145. 
Cunningham,  Richard  C,  032323862. 
Dade,  Dennis  A..  326365160. 
Dahmer,  Robert  L.,  059362804. 
Dal  ton,  Thomas  P..  Jr.,  527585140. 
Davles.  James  E.,  110348259. 
Davis.  Orval  J.,  Jr.,  554623628. 
Davis,  Patrick  R.,  514442102. 
Davis,  Wayne  A..  II,  445447909. 
Dean,  Gary  L.,  511425900. 
Decker,  Jerry  P.,  519501329. 
Declue,  David  J.,  600422560. 
Dejong,  Ralph  G.,  481580437. 
Dellamea,  Vincent  E..  178349294. 
Dennis,  Harry  S.,  ni,  408641828. 
Dlerdorf,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  367441625. 
Dillon,  Steven  M.,  315440199. 
Dlvelblss,  Robert  D..  205349345. 
Domain,  Donald  A.,  Jr.,  041361457. 
Dooley,  Martin  P.,  644487549. 
Doyle,  James  P.,  558623881. 
Doyle,  James  T.,  547585504. 
Druebert,  Hllmar  C,  458668278. 
Dugan,  Richard  W..  023327237. 
Duke,  Derek  L.,  252644531. 
Dukes,  Luther  M.,  261802676. 
Dunbar,  Robert  F.,  263726139. 
Duncan.  Ronald  P.,  461689737. 
Durham,  Ronald  W.,  430808636. 
Dyer.  Everett  B..  ni,  408684483. 
Echols,  Melvln.  455702794. 
Ellett,  Watson  H..  Jr.,  227607570. 
Elmgren.  Clyde  A.,  554566972. 
Emmons,  Dwlght  N.,  483520217. 
Enoch,  RobeTi,  A.,  Jr.,  271389378. 
Erlckson,  Robert  L.,  120344970. 
Erlckson,  Robert  V..  529584843. 
Esselman,  George  D.,  284408901. 
Evans,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  041363673. 
Ezell,  Melton  L.,  446461601. 
Pagg,  Hamby  D.,  442469797. 
Parnam,  Thomas  J.,  527729583. 
Parrell,  Reginald  D.,  275383039. 
Faunce,  Kenneth  C,  517509209. 
Pay,  Thomas  L.,  475486774. 
Pazackerley,  Paul  P.,  122361061. 
Pehrenbach,  Richard  L.,  378489970. 
Feterle,  Lynn  C.  291362432. 
Pinch.  David  W.,  500448368 
Plneour,  John  V.  S  ,  089365507. 
Plnley,  James  D.,  490487832. 
Fischer,  James  K.,  501659282. 
Plsher.  Lewis  W.,  193349224. 
Fleming.  Gerald  B.,  216440545. 
Porte.  Robert  A..  II.  525985668. 
Foster.  Anthony.  173369964 
Pranckowlak,  SUnley  V.,  416643047. 
Fullner,  Prank  J..  518149290. 
Galbralth,  John  Y.,  467681967. 
Gallagher,  Michael  F..  533440380. 
Garrison.  George  F.,  506549622. 
Gill.  Paul  P.,  174343646. 
Glauner,  Lewis  M.,  184347499. 
Goossen.  Kenneth  J..  503523937. 
Oothard,  James  E.,  361340476. 
Gowln.  William  T..  II.  316423024. 
Oranqulst,  Bruce  K  .  539344804. 
Gray,  George  A..  Ill,  262768723. 
Oreen,  Darrell  D.,  520544122. 


Oreksa.  Gary  J.,  100381147. 
Gresch,  Thomas  J..  357347707. 
Guasco,  David  F..  643486720. 
Haase,  Alexander  M.  A.,  058347132 
Hadfleld.  Larry  D.,  410683004. 
Hall,  Donald  R.,  441348525. 
Hall,  John  W.,  660604422. 
Hall,  Kenneth  B.,  418561947. 
Hall,  Terry  C.  461666138. 
Halstead.  Dale  H..  527628522. 
Haman,  Kenneth  W.,  472509072. 
Hamann.  David  L.,  045346682. 
Hames,  David  C,  363467517. 
Hamilton,  Gale  W.,  513448482. 
Hancock,  Stanley  R.,  442428345. 
Hanna,  Richard  L.,  481489649. 
Harding,  Ralph  D.,  623644249. 
Harper,  Robert  W..  326364264. 
Harris,  Casslus  A.  IV,  066346410. 
Harris  John  L.,  Jr..  227600890. 
Harrison,  James  W.  m,  223602884. 
Hartley,  John  J.  n,  245727735. 
Hasley,  Richard  L.,  Jr..  196343831. 
Hawkins,  Max  L.,  240640609. 
Heers,  Alan  R.,  572628157. 
Heestand,  Ronald  J.,  291400762. 
Heldt,  WlUlam  S.,  260641066. 
Helnrlch,  Bennle  J.,  Jr.,  448461387. 
Helsley,  Edward  F.  m.  303447408. 
Hendrlckson,  Carl  R.,  Jr.  314463121. 
Hensel.  Ralph  L.,  026340996. 
Hepler,  WUllam  C,  307480321. 
Hesser.  WlUlam  R..  646666555. 
Hewett,  Gary  T.,  463687882. 
Higakl.  Fred  S.,  676429966. 
Hlgble,  John  M.,  300441296. 
Hlkda,  Larry  K..  522660403. 
Hill.  Gordon  C,  507587757. 
HIU.  Uoyd  D..  006406419. 
HIU.  Victor  A.,  336363396. 
HUle,  Etonald  R.,  309424622. 
Hlnes,  Charlton  W.,  263900402. 
Hlsey,  John  M.,  421605273. 
Hobgood.  Charles  D.,  227682450. 
Hohl,  Michael  D.,  601488375. 
Holbert,  Stephen  E..  414666110. 
Hollrah  Dale  E..  496467160. 
Holt,  Allen  D.,  Jr.,  258624831. 
Hortsman,  Randall  L.,  472487279. 
Houck,  James  H.,  Jr.,  273405552. 
Houston,  Ronnie  L.,  453703540. 
Howard,  BlU  R.  Jr.,  245746735. 
Howe  Charles  L.,  002301634. 
Howell.  Thomas  O.,  403602338. 
Howze,  Richard  S.,  267749632. 
Hughes,  John  E..  260648100. 
Hulse,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  457681537. 
Hunt,  Charles  S.,  429808134. 
Huskey,  Leon  O.,  410688728. 
Inscoe,  WlUard  D.,  238702603. 
Irvine,  George  N.  ni,  458784576. 
Jahnke,  Terance  L.,  248726224. 
Janes,  Benjamin  P.  rv,  106344431. 
Jason,  Anthony,  Jr.,  095362826. 
Jaspers,  David  A.,  504481752. 
Jensen.  Mark  S.,  528608274. 
Jester,  WUllam  L..  557622483. 
Joerger,  Joseph  J.,  553580517. 
Johansen,  WlUlam  A.,  519522545. 
Johnson,  Charles  T.,  432809711. 
Johnson,  Linn  V.,  537401811. 
Johnson.  Robert  N.,  562588420. 
Joiner,  Ray  E.,  252803385. 
Jones,  James  P..  262723968. 
Jones,  Keith  W..  Jr..  352342836. 
Jordan,  Michael  G.,  462723214. 
Jorgensen.  Doyle  G..  543406007. 
Jungel.  Carroll  D..  509469739. 
Kapsaroff,  John  C.  055340121. 
Karlsson,  Peter  E  .  019344711. 
Kassen.  WlUlam  C,  306467009. 
Kates  Richard  W.,  476506435. 
Keefe.  Michael  J.,  359857749. 
Keller,  John  J.,  Jr.,  436622868. 
Kelly,  Joseph  H..  244708994. 
Kelly,  Patrick  E.,  467645068. 
Kenna,  Michael  J..  548624498. 
Kennedy.  James  M.,  376447819. 
Kingston,  John  C,  103368726. 


Klrchhoff,  Alan  A.,  484648298. 
Klelnsasser,  Vernon  E.,  473503669. 
Knapp,  Edward,  111342504. 
Knight,  Wayne  A.,  672542166. 
Komer.  WUllam  C.  184365530. 
Ladd,  WUllam  T.,  m.  130348340. 
Lancaster  Mark  A..  564646061. 
Lane,  Samuel  O.,  Jr.,  578582617. 
Langult,  Gerald  A.,  575440705. 
Lapolnte,  John  W.,  668620105. 
Larson,  David  E.  R.,  477504677. 
Lelnlnger,  PhUlp  A..  482606348. 
Leltch,  Donald  R..  184366608. 
Lemon,  Daniel  M.,  400608623. 
Leonard,  James  B.,  280389846. 
Leone,  Kennth  C,  666601617. 
Leppert,  Gregory  A.,  602486774. 
Leslie.  Thomas  M.,  631447841. 
Lessard,  Dennis  J.,  627620638. 
Levrts,  Larry  T.,  527683466. 
Llbby,  Richard  K.,  565607054. 
Llndstrom,  Ronnie  G.,  472488217. 
Loomls,  Edwin  E.,  354341230. 
Lumsden,  Stanley  H.,  406464806. 
Lutz,  Charles  P.,  357423346. 
Maas,  Charles  I..  661664194. 
MacCartey,  Homer  G..  276408602. 
Mack,  Ronald  P.,  120340276. 
Mackey,  Gary  R.,  444446142. 
Macklnnon.  John  D.,  ni,  017340347. 
Maclennan,  John  A.,  020348020. 
Mahan,  James  B.,  ni,  317421340. 
Mammen,  Ronald  W.,  668663116. 
Manley,  WlUlam  J.,  303448002. 
Manor,  Steven  R.,  512421736. 
Markham,  Lawrence  W.,  238707133. 
Marlow.  Stephen  W..  300380223. 
Marsch.  Robert  J..  Jr.,  077366074. 
MarshaU,  Terry  D.,  540408463. 
MarshaU,  William  D..  317448111. 
Martin,  Michael  A..  670642565. 
Martin.  WUllam  L..  287868006. 
May,  Alvln  H..  m.  434640007. 
Mayer,  Ronald  L..  212428460. 
McAdams,  WUllam  D..  463608002. 
McClamey.  Wlnton  P..  454640204. 
McComber,  Robert  G..  667603002. 
McCormlck,  Samuel  D.,  384608848. 
McDonald,  Jerald  A.,  633441746. 
McHenry.  Kenton  D..  n.  662647730. 
McLean,  John  A.,  Jr.,  451686660. 
McMUlen,  Bertram  D..  m.  181360088. 
McMurray.  Frederick  C.  618506730. 
Melton.  Dennis  D..  617627724. 
MerrUl.  Kenneth  D.,  270388818. 
MerrUl,  Wayne  R.,  628680766. 
Mlhalskl,  Edmund  J..  168344690. 
MUham,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  366466384. 
MUler,  Bennle  A.,  Jr..  441461170. 
MUlhone.  Malcolm  M.,  260406084. 
MUls,  David  M..  HI,  629541248. 
Moore,  James  S..  Jr.,  426842002. 
Moore.  Warren  W..  441426725. 
Moreau,  Edward  L.,  150348564. 
Morgan,  Richard  A..  216440685. 
Morris.  Francis  B.,  667660876. 
Morse,  Gaylord  J.,  398408317. 
Moschkau,  Michael  C,  389522230. 
Mote,  Albert  S.,  546605430. 
Mount,  Michael  B.,  305442106. 
Muehlberger,  Gerald  L..  486483860. 
Mueller,  John  W..  n,  125328245. 
Munn.  Henry  J..  527688666. 
Murphy.  John  J..  Jr.,  230563118. 
Nakrosls.  Paul  P  ,  033322071. 
Naumann,  Lerov  M.,  452702082. 
Neel,  James  L.,  409707707. 
Neel.  Jeffrey  R.,  287384388. 
Nelson,  Gary  W.,  662681235. 
Nelson,  Larry  K.,  646667228. 
Nye,  Richard  J.,  214425726. 
Ochandarena,  Douglas  W.,  261766004. 
O'Connor,  Brian  P..  560620386. 
O'Donnell,  Jon  D..  321343067. 
Okumura.  Roland  T..  675446666. 
Olech.  James  R.,  108364198. 
Oliphant,  Ronald  E.,  685090576. 
Olson.  Eric  A.,  638422062. 
Ostermann,  Thomas  C,  646589000. 
Oxeubam,  John  R..  267749346. 
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Pallcla,  David  P.,  196325995. 
Pankey.  William  A..  III.  223643770. 
Parkinson.  WUllam  P..  287402120. 
Parrls.  Lonnle  W..  HI.  263686446. 
Pasecky.  Steve  Jr..  565569667. 
Patrone.  Donald  P..  286383085. 
Patterson,  Arthur  W..  463686358. 
Pavolko,  George  J.,  Jr..  293387503. 
Pechnlk.  Edward  J..  335369459. 
Ped«rson.  Arvld  P..  502446180. 
Pedrettl.  Harlan  T..  398469000. 
Peraldo.  Mario  G..  530328930. 
Perry.  Ronald  D..  412702403. 
Peters.  William  E..  Jr.,  239700766. 
Peterson,  Andrew  S..  Jr..  408745938. 
Peterson.  Robert  D.,  538440890. 
Petryszak,  Prank  L.,  334709997. 
Philips.  Philip  H..  n.  546624982. 
Phillips,  James  V..  461688171. 
Plckrel.  Eddie  G..  521587160. 
Pietras.  Robert  J.,  385447312. 
Pipgras.  Prank  J.,  566606555. 
Poore.  Charles  P.,  306445628. 
Popovlch.  James  E..  521584626. 
Powell.  Michael  R..  538402879. 
Pressley.  Htmier  M..  Jr..  252687196. 
Price.  Delton  M..  455720609. 
Prlddy.  Ronald  N.,  249744201. 
Prouty.  James  W..  536447645. 
Qulnn.  John  J.,  in.  261766802. 
Ralls.  Charles  D.,  526568073. 
Ramsey.  Carl  A.,  452686907. 
Rasco.  Joe  R.,  Jr..  436702160. 
Ream.  Barry  L..  161386130. 
Reese.  Michael  A..  516483230. 
Register.  Willie  C.  411809127. 
Reich.  Stephen  H..  249686976. 
Remagen,  Lawrence  D.,  430802764. 
RevlU.  Donald  L..  450642141. 
Reynolds,  Larry  K..  569626464. 
Rlchter.  Keith  M.,  318343989. 
Rlcketson.  Robert  C.  146366956. 
Relss.  Charles  P..  011326078. 
Riggs.  James  R..  328362448. 
RUey.  Earl  W..  239703687. 
Ripple.  Carey  W..  159364744. 
Rltter.  James  W..  Jr..  025347539. 
Rlttmuller,  Richard  P..  108368280. 
Roberts,  Albert  J.,  in.  264765597. 
Roberts,  Samuel  J..  309464968. 
Robertson.  Charles  L..  262688332. 
Robinson.  Patrick  L..  525908423. 
Roblson.  Everett  J..  Jr..  441442589. 
Rodda.  Allen  Jr.,  551580712. 
Rogers.  John  A..  561565148. 
Rose.  Gary  A  ,  563606059 
Ruths.  Donald  R,.  227602109 
Rybak.  Richard  J  ,  074340461. 
Saiidlin,  Dennis  R.  442388763 
Scarboro.  William  E..  Jr..  522589380. 
Schardon.  Stanley  D  .  357343338. 


Schmeling,  Donald  M..  470580243. 
Schmidt.  Jerry  L..  505568065. 
Schoenlng.  Norman  L..  534420525. 
Schumann.  John  E..  392445208. 
Schwab.  Howard  M..  524509464. 
Schwarz.  Frederick  W..  526646221. 
Schwelzer.  Alvln  C.  11.  104344270. 
Scutt.  Donal  D.,  544465608. 
Scruggs.  Dennis  C.  III.  243684178. 
Seabury,  Robert  K.,  160367955. 
Semrad.  Robert  J..  482524845. 
Seymour.  Ronald  D  .  317445417. 
Shanafelt.  Richard  M..  532422758. 
Sharp.  Kenneth  R..  Jr.,  429846526. 
Sharpe.  Howard  D  .  Jr..  247724982. 
Shepherd.  Robert  E.  550547193. 
Shook.  Wayland  R..  Jr..  045343645. 
Shotwell.  Lance  D..  521566178. 
Shovts.  Henry  W..  542422235. 
Sibly.  WUllam  L..  310460946. 
Silkman.  Howard  J..  047368703. 
Silver.  David  C.  078346450. 
Skinner.  John  T..  555587137. 
Small.  Charles  J..  510483514. 
Smith.  I>ale  W..  217424272. 
Smith.  Gerald  L.,  526606411. 
Smith.  James  A.,  094340149. 
Smith.  Sammy  R..  553604546. 
Smith.  WUItam  D..  432782327. 
Smlthson.  Larry  A.,  411764493. 
Snead.  Russell  L..  136364886 
Snow.  Allen  M..  338369688. 
Somers.  Richard  C,  144365319. 
Soniienberg,  William  T  ,  543508307. 
Soos,  Paul  J.  D..  Jr..  048348768. 
Sparks.  Fred  W..  453724157. 
Spelr,  Ross  C.  in.  424566758. 
Spencer.  William  A..  454661664. 
Speziale.  Vincent  P..  200344901. 
Stalcup.  WUllam  H.,  525941918. 
Stankovich,  Robert  M.  471488337. 
Stebe,  Jack  T.,  470501912. 
Stephens.  Donald  P..  445427855. 
Stewart.  George  A..  461643250. 
Stoddard.  Norman  D..  262704561. 
Stone.  Michael  E..  296385191. 
Storm.  David  E..  526666224. 
Strickler.  Jerry  W..  414709526. 
Stringer.  McNeil  S.  Ill,  264808253. 
Sullivan.  John  P.,  375423696. 
Sullivan,  Paul  J..  034322633. 
Szmurlga,  Arthur  P..  141342595. 
Tallman.  Howard  L.,  Ill,  115347794. 
Taylor,  Bruce  D..  567625901. 
Tezak.  Joseph  E.  II.  522566005. 
Thompson.  Donald  D..  505567092. 
Thompson.  Garry  B..  463686633. 
Thompson.  James  R.  II.  517482338. 
Thompson.  Philip  O.  Ill,  255661323. 
Thurmon,  Richard  I.,  461722806. 
Tiedemann,  Thomas  W.,  317425477. 
Tlnney.  Eddy  J..  463666120. 


Tolley.  Lynn  J..  529486336. 
Totten.  Gary  A..  509422157. 
Townsend.  Carl  A..  233687957. 
Townsend.  Robert  W..  144348624. 
Tramel.  James  T..  462687353. 
Travelstead.  Joel  M..  057364762. 
Traynor.  Dennis  W.  Ill,  257707773. 
Trentham.  Robert  D..  409702545. 
Tubbs.  Gary  J.,  535429286. 
Tucker,  James  M.,  448448905. 
Tudor,  John  S.,  239703752. 
Twohig,  James  L.,  560643943. 
Upshaw,  Joseph  W.,  516505560. 
Urso,  Michael  T.,  217444010. 
Uzzell.  William  J..  453666658. 
Valentine,  Roger  L.,  299383272. 
Vallance,  James  G..  171360240. 
Vandyke.  David  B.,  377424718. 
Vlttorlo.  Andrew  N..  Jr..  266720692. 
Vycltal,  Gary  C.  335349472. 
Walker.  Cole  E.,  514441679. 
Walsh.  John  C,  477484875. 
Ward.  Donald  R..  455680912. 
Ward.  Gary  W..  145361793. 
Warde,  John  L..  573547778. 
Warr.  Gaylon  L..  467625121. 
Wasla.  Vincent  P..  506585022. 
Wasnlewskl,  Andrew  S.,  085343371. 
Wattles.  Phillip  W..  473460640. 
Weeber,  Christian  O.,  Jr..  174369307. 
Weiss.  Daniel  M.,  133344483. 
Werner.  Richard  C,  254686093. 
Wessel,  Gregory  H..  578608039. 
Wleneke.  Charles  H.,  482527993. 
Williams.  Loren  N.,  402585232. 
Williams.  Marlon  M.  Jr..  417569954. 
Williams,  Roy  D..  470504381. 
Wilson.  Philip  C,  484462176. 
Wlngo.  Ronald  A.,  250681502. 
Wlnstel,  Mark  A..  234724935. 
Wlsch.  Roger  L..  505523798. 
Wisecarver,  Kurt  J..  553681244. 
Wood.  Douglas  B.,  575468183. 
Wooten.  Clyde  W.  n.  212461083. 
Wyatt.  John  W.,  409723485. 
Yoder,  James  S.,  541488382. 
Young.  Myron  A.,  546668237. 
Zlegler.  Dennis  J..  482507867. 
Zlnklevlch.  John  M..  017329753. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  June  3.  1971 : 

Col.  WUllam  A.  WUlls.  USAPR.  258-22- 
7720PV.  from  further  consideration  for  ap- 
pointment as  an  Air  Force  Reserve  brigadier 
general.  His  name  was  submitted  along  with 
20  other  nominees  for  appointment  to  Re- 
serve of  the  Air  Force  general  officer  grades 
on  April  19.  1971. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riiMrsrfai/,  June  5,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  endured  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 
Hebrews  11:  27. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  in  these 
anxious  moments  and  uncertain  hours, 
we  come  to  Thee  with  needs  and  longings 
only  Thou  canst  help  us  meet.  As  we 
live  through  these  difficult  days,  grant 
unto  us  beliefs  big  enough,  hearts  honest 
enough,  and  spirits  strong  enough  to 
make  us  equal  to  the  demanding  duties 
of  this  disturbing  day. 

By  Thy  spirit  help  us  to  rise  above  all 
that  is  narrow  and  petty  and  selfish 
and  with  increased  devotion  may  we 
work  together  for  the  well  being  of  our 
Nation  and  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

To  this  end  guide  us  in  our  thinking 
and  govern  us  in  our  living,  that  at  the 


close  of  the  day  we  may  rest  in  peace 
and  arise  in  the  morning  with  joy  in  our 
hearts. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHEDULE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE 
JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMriTEE  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

•  Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  will  hold 
hearings  at  10  o'clock,  Monday,  June  21, 
in  the  full  committee  room,  on  H.R.  5465, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance  to  the 
Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  of  certain 
parcels  of  land  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  also  on  the  same  day  on  H.R. 
7405,  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
mechanic's  lien  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  subcontractors  beyond  the 
first  tier. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  June  22.  at  the  same 
place  and  hour,  the  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  H.R.  7717,  7718,  7719  and 
7720,  companion  measures  for  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  certain  property  in  the  Dis- 
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trict  owned  by  the  Supreme  Council — 
Mother  Council  of  the  World — of  the  In- 
spectors General  Knights  Commanders 
of  the  House  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 
Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

All  Members  who  desire  to  present 
testimony  will  please  contact  the  Clerk  of 
the  committee  on  or  before  June  17. 


THE  TRAGIC  PROBLEM  OF  DRUGS 
m  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  Is  withdrawing 
troops  as  rapidly  as  I  guess  he  thinks  he 
can  from  Vietnam,  with  a  view  of  ulti- 
mately getting  them  all  out. 

I  am  supporting  the  President,  even 
though  I  do  not  like  the  way  he  is  prose- 
cuting the  war.  I  have  said  a  dozen  times 
in  this  Chamber  we  ought  to  give  the 
North  Vietnamese  30  days  to  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam,  or  knock  them  out  with 
our  Air  Force. 

But  yesterday  an  expert  witness  who 
was  testifying  before  our  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  told  us  that 
a  young  man  could  get  hooked  for  life 
on  that  pure,  uncut  heroin  they  can  buy 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  Coca-Cola  in 
South  Vietnam.  He  said  if  he  took  it  for 
just  1  week  he  would  be  hooked  for  life. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retai-y  and  the  President  will  not  send 
any  more  young  draftees  down  to  South 
Vietnam.  Let  them  use  the  old,  seasoned. 
Regular  Army  men  who  will  not  be  as 
amenable  to  the  vices  that  exist  in  South- 
east Asia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  8866,  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
SATURDAY 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8866. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDATION    OF    PRESIDENT 
NIXON 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time  I  have  been  prone  to  criticize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  some 
of  the  positions  that  he  h£is  taken.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  there  is  a  time  in 
which  I  can  commend  him.  I  should  do 
so.  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
commend  him  on  his  statements  at  his 
news  conference  last  Tuesday  night  in 
connection  with  the  police  handling  of 
the  incidents  in  Washington  during  May. 
Frankly,  I  believe  the  President  was  ex- 
actly right. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned about  the  fuzzy  thinking  reflected 
by  some  members  of  the  news  media.  The 
President  has  my  full  and  complete  sup- 
port in  his  support  of  the  local  police  and 
their  handling  of  that  situation.  So,  as  I 
have  said,  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  commend  him  and  hope  that  he  con- 
tinues to  hold  firm  to  that  p>osition. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7109,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  NATION- 
AL AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  438  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  438 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7109)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendments,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  , 
pending  which  I  srield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imEuiimous  consent 
that  a  typographical  error  be  corrected  in 
House  Resolution  438.  On  page  2,  line  5, 
the  word  "amendment"  is  misspelled.  It 
should  be  corrected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  438  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  7109,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
authorization  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7109  is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  total  authorization  is  $3,433,- 
580.000.  Estimated  costs  for  the  follow- 


ing 5  years  are:  $3.7  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  $3.95  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $3.75  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$3,71  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$3.68  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  sum  of  $2,668,100,000  is  author- 
ized for  research  and  development.  This 
may  be  used  for  items  which  may  be 
required  for  the  performance  of  research 
and  development  contracts  and  for 
grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  to  nonprofit  organizations 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research,  for  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  additional  research  facilities. 

A  total  of  $58,630,000  is  authorized  for 
construction  of  facilities.  Of  this  amount, 
$6.5  million  is  for  modernization  of  the 
40-by-80-foot  wind  tunnel  at  the  Ames 
Research  Center;  $17,530,000  is  to  mod- 
ernize, expand,  and  make  alterations  and 
additions  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center;  $31.1  million  Is  for  major  rehabil- 
itation and  modification  of  facilities  at 
field  installations  and  Government- 
owned  industrial  plants  engaged  in 
NASA  activities;  $3.5  milUon  is  for  facil- 
ity planning  and  design. 

Also,  $706,850,000  is  authorized  for  re- 
search and  program  management  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  research  in  Government 
laboratories,  msinagement  of  programs, 
and  other  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  438  in  order  that  H.R. 
7109  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  fis- 
cal 1972. 

Authorizations  contained   in   the   bill 
total  $3,433,580,000,  and  are  broken  down 
into  three  main  categories: 
Research  and  development,.  $2,668.  100.000 

Construction  of  faculties 58,  630,  000 

Research  and  program  man- 
agement      706,850.000 

Within  the  research  and  development 
the  authorization  for  the  last  three 
Apollo  fiights  total  $612,200,000.  This 
covers  space  craft  and  booster  rocket 
procurement  as  well  as  operations. 

Another  major  component  of  the  total 
authorization  is  the  skylab  and  the  space 
shuttle  programs,  authorized  at  $745.- 
275.000.  This  includes  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  orbiting  laboratory  and  a 
reusable  space  shuttle  from  the  earth  to 
the  satellite  and  return.  The  first  im- 
manned  launch  of  the  Orbital  Workshop 
is  set  for  1973. 

Space  flights,  to  ether  planets  are  au- 
thorized in  the  amount  of  $311,500,000 
for  fiscal  1972.  This  authorization  in- 
cludes our  Mariner  unmarmed  flights  to 
Venus  and  Mars  which  have  been  under- 
way for  several  years,  and  our  Viking 
program  of  unmanned  flights  to  Mars 
which  will  be  able  to  land  on  the  planet 
rather  than  merely  fly  by  as  Mariner  has 
done.  The  first  landing  is  expected  in 
1975.  Also  included  in  the  authorization 
is  funding  for  development  ol  deep  space 
fiights  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune,  beginning  about  1976. 
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The  bill  also  contains  an  authorization 
of  $67,620,000  for  work  on  oxir  nuclear 
powered  rocket,  Nerva.  Much  research 
and  development  work  is  underway  and  a 
number  of  research  projects  dealing  with 
Nerva  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  bill  authorizes  $58,630,000  for  con- 
struction at  several  NASA  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  J.  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center 
and  Ames  Rese&rch  Center. 

Finally  the  bill  authorizes  $706,850,000 
primarily  for  the  adminstrative  expenses 
of  NASA  at  its  various  installations 
throughout  the  country.  Approximately 
$540,416,000  is  earmarked  for  personnel 
costs. 

The  bill  has  several  items  which  have 
been  increased  over  the  authorizations 
requested  by  NASA.  Major  increases 
were:  First.  $47,500,000  for  the  Skylab 
project,  the  orbiting  workshop  which  will 
have  it  first,  immanned  launch  in  1975, 
second,  $25,000,000  for  the  space  shuttle, 
a  reusable  rocket  to  take  men  to  and 
from  the  Skylab,  and;  third,  $39,900,000 
for  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket. 

The  5-year  cost  estimates  projected  by 
the  committee  for  NASA  are: 

Fiscal  1973 $3,700,000,000 

Fiscal  1974.- _ 3.960,000,000 

Fiscal  1975 3.750,000,000 

Fiscal  1976 3,710,000.000 

Fiscal  1977 3,680,000,000 

Total  authorizations  contained  in  this 
bill  for  fiscal  1972  are  $3,433,580,000,  an 
increase  over  the  NASA  request  of  $162,- 
230,000. 

There  are  no  minority  views  but  a  series 
of  additional  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  explained,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isdd  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDE31ATION 
OP  H.R.  7960.  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  452  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  452 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
7960)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 


the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  coinsldered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
pending  which  I  3rield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  452  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7960. 
the  National  Science  Foundation  author- 
ization bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7960  is  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1972 
in  the  amount  of  $622  million,  which 
includes  $3  million  in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

The  sum  of  $246.1  million  is  author- 
ized for  scientific  research  project  sup- 
port; $9.3  is  authorized  for  specialized 
research  facilities  and  equipment:  $136 
million  is  authorized  for  national  and 
special  research  programs;  $40.2  million 
is  authorized  for  national  research  cen- 
ters: $17.5  million  is  authorized  for  com- 
puting activities  in  education  and  re- 
search: $9.8  million  is  for  science  in- 
formation activities;  $4  million  is  for  in- 
ternational cooperative  scientific  activi- 
ties; $1  million  is  for  intergovernmental 
science  programs;  $28.8  million  is  for  in- 
stitutional support  for  science;  $99.3 
million  is  for  science  education  support; 
$2.7  million  is  for  planning  and  policy 
studies;  $24.3  million  is  for  program  de- 
velopment and  management. 

In  addition,  $3  million  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies is  authorized  for  the  special  for- 
eign currency  program,  which  permits 
the  Foundation  to  support  meritorious 
research  and  science  education  projects, 
to  provide  for  projects  of  scientific  co- 
operation between  United  States  and 
foreign  scientists,  and  to  arrange  for 
collecting,  translating,  abstracting  and 
disseminating  foreign  scientific  and 
technological  information.  These  funds 
would  be  in  foreign  currencies  deter- 
mined to  be  In  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  outlines  conditions 
under  which  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation shall  deny  or  withdraw  financial 
assistance  from  participants  involved  in 
acts  of  disruption  to  such  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  452  in  order  that 
H.R.  7960  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  452  pro- 
vides for  a  1-hour  open  rule  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  7960,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  totaling  $622,000,000  for 
fiscal  1972  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  including  $3,000,000  in  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies  held  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  the 


bin  are  the  same  as  requested  by  the 
administration. 

The  largest  single  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  bill  is  $246,100,000  for  scien- 
tific research  support.  Funds  appro- 
priated will  be  available  for  research 
grants  in  such  areas  of  scientific  research 
as  atmospheric,  earth,  and  biological 
sciences,  oceanography,  physics,  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  and  astronomy.  Fun- 
damental research  projects  receive  sup- 
port; individual  grants  average  about 
$47,500. 

Authorizations  for  the  national  and 
special  research  programs  total  $136,000,- 
000.  This  authorization  funds  such  pro- 
grams as  the  international  biological 
program,  the  global  atmospheric  research 
program,  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  re- 
search programs,  and  various  oceano- 
graphic  research  efforts. 

Other  major  components  of  the  bill  are 
authorizations  to  support  science  educa- 
tion, $99,300,000,  support  for  our  na- 
tional research  centers,  $40,300,000,  and 
for  institutional  support  for  science, 
$28,800,000. 

The  bin  also  authorizes  expenditure  of 
up  to  $3,000,000  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  be  incurred  outside  the 
United  States.  These  funds,  foreign  cur- 
rencies held  by  the  United  States,  are 
used  primarily  to  pay  the  costs  of  trans- 
lations into  English  of  significant  foreign 
scientific  papers  and  books. 

The  committee  report  estimates  the 
following  5-year  cost  estimate  for  the 
National  Science  Foimdation : 

1973 $850,000,000 

1974  1,000,000.000 

1975  1.200,000.000 

1976  1,500,000,000 

1977  1,900,000,000 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  a  con- 
tinuing Federal  interest  in  fostering  re- 
search projects  at  approximately  the 
same  level  in  future  years  as  in  fiscal 
1972,  and  a  growing  need  in  several  new 
fields  for  expanded  research  efforts,  par- 
ticularly in  computer-assisted  teaching 
and  systems  approaches  to  problem 
identification  and  solving. 

The  bill  was  reported  imanimously  by 
voice  vote.  There  are  no  minority  views. 
The  administration  supports  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Rules  Committee  for  this  open  rule.  Hav- 
ing said  that,  there  is  not  very  much  to 
justify  this  bill  otherwise,  in  my  opinion. 
Here  is  a  bill  with  $100  million  more  than 
was  expended  for  a  variety  of  question- 
able purposes  last  year,  and  at  a  time 
in  this  country  when  we  ought  to  be  do- 
ing something  about  the  enormous,  stag- 
gering deficits. 

If  there  was  any  way  in  the  world  to 
beat  this  rule,  I  certainly  would  do  It  in 
order  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  a  reduction  rather  than  an  in- 
crease of  $100  million.  I  realize  the 
futility  of  waging  warfare  on  the  rule, 
but  it  is  sad  when  a  committee  brings 
this  kind  of  a  bill  out  with  an  increase  of 
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over  $100  million  in  view  of  the  financial 
situation  this  counrty  is  in  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  are  a  number  in  the  Chamber  who 
have  felt  the  same  way  over  the  years, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing 
else  we  can  do  about  it.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
California  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Tlie 
question  in  on  the  authorization  of  $622 
million  for  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion. TTiose  funds  are  for  an  adequate 
budget  to  keep  this  country  progressive 
in  the  many  scientific  fields  in  which  we 
do  need  research.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  taken  over  various  kinds 
of  research  that  are  basic  to  oiir  defense. 
They  are  not  programmatic  nor  involve 
weaponry.  The  amendment  of  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  other  body.  Mr.  Mans- 
field, shuts  off  much  basic  research  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  That  has 
now  been  moved  over  into  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  I  believe  it  is  better 
that  this  kind  of  research  be  done  on  a 
much  broader  basis  in  the  NSF. 

We  are  making  important  advances  in 
science  in  so  many  fields.  To  deprive 
young  people  of  science  coming  along, 
who  are  provided  for  this  bill,  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  their  scientific  educa- 
tion, yes,  and  their  higher  degrees,  by 
eliminating  the  funds  in  this  bill,  I 
believe,  is  a  tragic  mistake,  not  only  for 
this  generation,  but  for  the  next  one. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
gone  over  this  bill  carefully  line  by  line. 
For  the  first  time,  it  has  come  up  with 
legislation  for  an  National  Science  Foun- 
dation authorization  on  a  line  item  b£isis. 
This  is  a  much  different  approach  than 
has  been  used  previously,  when  general 
funds  were  authorized  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment Mr.  William  McElroy,  who  is  the 
administrator  and  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  his  excel- 
lent leadership.  He  has  a  fine  background 
in  science  and  medicine,  having  come 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  is  the 
tj-pe  of  man  who  has  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  At  the  same  time  he  has  a  for- 
ward look  in  science  research,  tech- 
nology and  development.  I  had  opposed 
the  previous  nominee  of  the  executive  on 
the  basis  of  his  impractlcality  and  theo- 
retical approach.  I  have  heartily  and 
strongly  endorsed  Dr.  McElroy  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  because  of  his  good  work 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation 
team.  We  ought  to  be  proud  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  keeping  pace  In  science, 
even  though  it  Is  at  the  rate  of  the  $622 
million  level. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
wish  to  commend  him  on  bringing  this 
resolution  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  an  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  357,  nays  4,  not  voting  72,  as 
follows : 

(RoU  No.   116] 
YEAS — 357 


Abbitt 

Crane 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Abernethy 

Daniel,  Va. 

Helstoski 

Abourezk 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Henderson 

Abzug 

Danlelson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Adams 

Davis,  Oa. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Addabbo 

Davis,  B.C. 

HUlls 

Alexander 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hogan 

Anderson, 

de  la  Oarza 

Horton 

Calif. 

Delaney 

Hosmer 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dellenback 

Howard 

Andrews. 

Delliims 

Hull 

N.  Dak. 

Denbolm 

Hun  gate 

Annunzlo 

Dennis 

Hunt 

Archer 

Derwlnskl 

Hutchinson 

Arends 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Ashley 

Dlggs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Aspln 

Dlngell 

Jonas 

Asplnall 

Donohue 

Jones,  Ala. 

Badlllo 

Dorn 

Jones,  N.C. 

Baker 

Dow 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Dowdy 

Karth 

Beglch 

Drlnan 

Kastennneler 

Belcher 

Duncan 

Kazen 

BeU 

du  Pont 

Keating 

Bennett 

Eckhardt 

Kee 

Bergland 

Edmondson 

Keith 

Betts 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kemp 

BevUl 

Edwards.  Calif. 

King 

Biaggl 

Ell  berg 

Kluczynskl 

Blester 

Erienbom 

Koch 

Bingham 

Each 

Kuykendall 

Blackburn 

Eshleman 

Kyi 

Blanton 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kyros 

Blatnlk 

Pascell 

Land  grebe 

Boland 

Plndley 

Latta 

Boiling 

Fish 

Lennnn 

Bow 

Fisher 

Lent 

Brademas 

Flood 

Link 

Brasco 

Foley 

Lloyd 

Brinkley 

Ford,  Oerald  B 

.  Long.  Md. 

Brooks 

Forsythe 

Lujan 

Broomfleld 

Fountain 

McCloskey 

Brotzman 

Fraser 

McClure 

Brown,  Mich. 

Prenzel 

McColllster 

Brown.  Ohio 

Frey 

McCormack 

BroyhlU,  N.O. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McEwen 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McFall 

Buchanan 

Fuq\ia 

McKay 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gallflanakls 

McKevltt 

Garmatz 

McKlnney 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

OaydoB 

Macdonald, 

Burton 

Gettys 

Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gibbons 

Madden 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gonzalez 

Mahon 

Byron 

Ooodllng 

MaUUard 

CabeU 

Qrasso 

Mann 

Caffery 

Green,  Greg. 

Martin 

Camp 

Green,  Pa. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Carey,  N.T. 

GritBn 

Mathls,  Qa. 

Carter 

Grlfflths 

Matsunaga 

Csisey.  Tex. 

Grover 

Mayne 

Cederberg 

Gubser 

Mazzoll 

Chamberlain 

Oude 

Meeds 

Cbappell 

Hagan 

Melcber 

Clancy 

Haley 

Michel 

Clausen. 

Hali>em 

Mlkva 

DonH. 

Hamilton 

Miller.  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Hammer- 

Miller,  Ohio 

CoUler 

so  hmldt 

Mills,  Ark. 

Collins,  ni. 

Han  ley 

Mills,  Md. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mlnlab 

Colmer 

Hansen,  Wash 

MlnshaU 

Conable 

Harrington 

MitcheU 

Conte 

Harsha 

MlzeU 

Corman 

Hastings 

Montgomery 

Cotter 

Hawkins 

Moorbead 

Coughlin 

Hecbler,  W.  Va.  Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O-NeUl 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reee 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 


Ashbrook 
Gross 


Roberu 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

SatterSeld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeliuE 

Seiberllng 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 

NAYS— 4 

Hall  Schmltz 

NOT  VOTINO— 72 


Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

Udall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jogt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggoiuier 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltteu 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Yoiing,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Anderson,  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Boggs 
Bray 

Burleson,  Tex. 
Carney 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conyers 
Culver 
Dent 
Devlne 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  La. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford. 

William  D. 


Frellnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Glalmo 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Hanna 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hollfield 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Landnim 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Metcalfe 
Mink 
MoUohan 


Monagan 

Passman 

Patman 

Rangel 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague,  Tex. 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Whlteburat 
WllBon.  Bob 
Winn 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnois. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  PYelinghuysen. 

Btr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

iSx.  Oallagher  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr   Hays  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  William  J.  Stan- 
ton. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Flow- 
ers. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Gray. 
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Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with   Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr   Clay. 

Mr    Jarman  with  Mr.  Runnels 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Waldte  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  7109  >  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  end  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  en  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  71  Oil,  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  lead- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Miller > 
wUl  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Ful- 
ton I  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Califomiai  Mr.  Miller  i  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Cahfor- 
nia  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order,  i 

DEATH  OF  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
difiBcult  to  express  the  sadness  and  loss  I 
feel  at  the  tragic  and  untimely  death  this 
week  of  my  good  friend  and  courageous 
American,  Audie  Murphy. 

Though  he  was  this  Nation's  most 
decorated  soldier  in  World  War  II,  aJl 
who  came  into  contact  with  him  were 
struck  with  his  humility  and  concern  for 
others.  It  was  hard  to  picture  this  soft 
spoken,  modest  man  as  the  valiant  in- 
fantryman who  climbed  atop  a  burning 
tank  destroyer  loaded  with  explosives  to 
hold  off  an  advancing  company  of  Ger- 
man infantry  with  a  machineguji.  But 
that  is  the  way  Audie  was,  and  I  think 


that  is  the  quality  which  made  him  so 
extraordinary. 

For  his  acts  of  heroism,  Audie  Murphy 
was  awarded  24  decorations,  including 
our  Nations  highest — the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  He  will  be  laid  to  rest  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  June  7,  with  the  full  military 
honors  he  so  justly  deserves. 

It  was  my  privilege  not  only  to  repre- 
sent his  hometown,  Farmersville.  Tex. 
but  also  to  work  with  Audie  over  the 
years  in  behalf  of  all  of  our  veterans.  Our 
country  has  lost  a  great  American,  and 
for  those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him,  the  loss  is  doubly  heavy. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  before  you  to- 
day to  present  H.R.  7109,  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  NASA  request  was  for  $3,271,350,- 
000.  which  is  S61. 650.000  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1971  request. 

This  request  was  broken  down  into 
three  categories,  as  follows: 

Research  and  development,  $2,517.- 
700,000,  construction  facilities.  $56,300.- 
000.  research  and  program  management, 
8697,350,000. 

The  committees  action,  as  reflected  in 
the  clean  bill  before  you.  was  to  increase 
the  total  authorization  to  $3.433.580,- 
000 — an  increase  of  $162,230,000. 

The  major  increase,  $150,400,000,  falls 
entirely  within  the  area  of  research  and 
development,  with  a  $9,500,000  increase 
for  research  and  program  management, 
and  $2,330,000  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties. 

I  should  remind  the  committee  that 
last  year's  request  was  the  lowest  space 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  since 
fiscal  year  1962.  and  this  year's  request 
is  lower  by  $61,650,000. 

The  amount  requested  is  approximate- 
ly $800  million  less  than  the  amount  rec- 
ommended as  a  minimum  program  by 
the  Presidents  space  task  group  in  Sep- 
tember 1969. 

Knowing  full  well  the  impact  on  em- 
ployment caused  by  the  steadily  declin- 
ing space  program  from  a  peak  appro- 
priation of  $5.25  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1965.  and  the  extensive  costs  usually 
associated  with  crash  starts,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  increase  of  about  5 
percent  this  year. 

This  increase  wii:  provide  NASA  with 
funds  in  critical  areas  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  pacing  items  of  our  future  proj- 
ects. Making  these  funds  available  at 
this  time  could  materially  reduce  future 
costs.  They  will,  in  some  areas,  insure 
that  a  viable  program  is  pursued. 

Now  permit  me  to  explain  briefly  the 
program  requirements  contained  in  this 
bill. 

The  Apollo  15  mission  is  scheduled  for 
July,  and  Apollo  16  is  scheduled  for  next 
spring. 

These  missions  should  surpass  any 
previous  missions  in  scientific  importance 
and  public  interest.  The  two  missions 
will  utilize  the  lunar  roving  vehicle  to 
move  over  even  m.ore  rugged  terrain  than 


that  encountered  recently  at  Fra  Mauro 
by  the  crew  of  Apollo  14. 

The  Apollo  program  will  end  with  Apol- 
lo 17,  now  scheduled  for  December  1972. 

The  Skylab  program,  which  utilizes 
much  of  the  hardware  and  technology 
previously  developed  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Itj  flight  phase  will  begin  early  in 
1973  with  the  immanned  launch  of  the 
orbital  workshop. 

This  laboratory  vill  be  utilized  to  ap- 
ply space  for  mans  benefit  and  knowl- 
edge while  demonst  acing  man's  capa- 
bility to  live  and  work  in  space  for  ex- 
tended periods. 

The  space  shuttle  transprrtation  sys- 
tem, which  was  initiated  2  years  ago  as  a 
study  program,  is  continuing.  The  fiscal 
year  1972  request  provides  for  the  de- 
tailed design  and  development  of  the  en- 
gine and  the  design  of  the  airframe. 

In  the  space  science  and  applications 
area  there  has  been  an  increased  em- 
phasis by  NASA.  The  request  is  approxi- 
mately $185  million  above  the  funding 
level  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  includes  increased  funding  in  three 
exciting  program  areas: 

First,  the  Viking  project,  which  is  a 
Mars  orbiter  and  lander.  This  program 
plTces  special  emphasis  on  factors  rele- 
vant to  the  existence  of  life  on  Mars. 

Second,  the  grand  tour  program, 
which,  by  a  unique  alinement  of  the  out- 
er planets,  provides  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  flv-bv  of  these  planets  with  a 
single  spacecraft. 

Third,  the  space  applications  program, 
which  encompasses  a  broad  range  of 
purposes,  such  as  earth  resources  sur- 
veys, meteorology.  communications, 
earth  physics,  navigation,  and  other  sim- 
ilar programs  to  utilize  space  for  man's 
benefit. 

Also  scheduled  is  a  Venus-Mercury 
fly-by,  as  well  as  two  pioneer  spacecraft 
to  be  launched  to  the  vicinity  of  Jupiter 
in  1973  and  1974. 

On  this  past  Sunday,  NASA  launched 
the  second  of  two  attempts  to  orbit  mars 
this  November.  The  first  attempt,  Mar- 
iner 8.  failed  because  of  an  electric  mal- 
function. We  expect  detailed  television 
pictures  to  be  sent  back — if  all  continues 
well  on  this  last  launch  to  mars — cover- 
ing the  entire  surface  of  the  planet  clos- 
est to  us. 

We  also  expect  to  fly  our  first  earth 
resources  satellite,  the  ERTS-A,  in  the 
spring  of  1972.  This  experiment  will 
provide  information  on  how  to  utilize 
data  from  space  to  understand  and  man- 
age our  natural  resources  on  earth. 

The  committee  approved  the  above 
items  as  submitted 

Of  course,  our  basic  and  applied  re- 
search programs  and  the  aeronautical 
research  programs  will  continue  to  sup- 
ply the  data  needed  to  insure  our  future 
capability. 

These  and  other  projects  represent  the 
continuation  and  fulfillment  of  major 
e£rort<;  begun  in  the  1960's.  Their  author- 
ization will  allow  the  completion  of  maaiy 
of  these  jobs  and  will  provide  the  base 
for  the  space  program  of  the  1970's  and 
beyond. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  pro- 
gram is  well  below  what  the  President's 
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space  task  group  called  a  minimum  ac- 
ceptable program.  It  represents  many 
compromises.  It  has  many  deletions  and 
cutbacks  from  previous  plans. 

The  new  programs  will  move  more 
slowly,  and  efforts  to  reduce  annual  costs 
are  evident  throughout. 

There  are,  however,  areas  of  import- 
ance that  reflect  and  support  new  deci- 
sions for  the  1970's. 

It  provides  significant  effort  in  sci- 
ence, exploration,  technology,  and  prac- 
tical space  benefits  for  man  on  earth. 

It  begins  a  program  of  upgrading  aero- 
nautical facilities  to  prevent  further  loss 
of  our  position  in  this  field. 

Now  let  me  explain  briefly  the  major 
increases  in  authorization  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  bill  before  you. 

The  space  flight  operations  item  was 
increased  $72,500,000  by  the  committee. 
This  increase  is  to  provide  for: 

First,  the  development  and  flight  prep- 
aration for  a  partial  rescue  capability  for 
Skylab; 

Second,  the  evaluation  of  several  mis- 
sion possibilities  for  a  second  Skylab 
flight  or  for  applications  flights  to  pre- 
vent a  3-year  hiatus  in  manned  space 
flights; 

Third,  a  more  intensive  effort  in  de- 
veloping the  pacing  items  for  the  space 
shuttle;  namely,  thermal  protection  and 
vehicle  structures; 

Fourth,  studies  to  explore  the  poten- 
tial of  the  space  shuttle  to  fly  specific 
short-duration  missions. 

The  advanced  missions  item  was  In- 
creased $8.5  million  to  provide  more 
emphasis  and  planning  to  develop  the 
best  directions  for  future  efforts  in  the 
1970's. 

The  only  authorization  change  recom- 
mended in  the  space  science  and  applica- 
tions area  by  the  committee  is  to  In- 
crease the  sounding  rocket  and  balloon 
research  program  by  $2.5  million. 

These  fruitful  and  economical  probes 
have  accomplished  important  scientific 
results,  and  this  small  addition  will 
maintain  the  program  at  essentially  the 
same  level  as  flscal  year  1971. 

In  the  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology area  the  NASA  request  was  $51,- 
375.000  below  the  fiscal  year  1971  re- 
quest. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  reduce  this  area  from  which  our 
future  capabiUty  must  emerge.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  portion  of  the  R.  &  D.  program 
was  increased  $64,900,000 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  was  added 
to  the  aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology line  item. 

Evidence  has  been  accumulated  both 
in  the  regular  authorization  hearings 
and  in  special  hearings  on  aeronautics 
that  unless  major  attention  is  given  to 
correcting  money  deficiencies  we  will  en- 
counter an  increasing  risk  of  losing  our 
strong  worldwide  aeronautical  market. 
The  new  funds  will  be  used  to- 
First,  prevent  us  from  falling  behind 
our  world  competitors  in  aeronautics; 

Second,  prevent  further  erosion  of  our 
store  of  technical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, physical  plant,  and  skilled  person- 
nel; 

Third,  improve  safety  of  travel  on  our 
Eurways  and  around  air  terminals. 


Also  we  added  $39,900,000  to  the  nu- 
clear power  and  propulsion  program.  It 
is  essential  that  the  advswiced  nuclear 
rocket  engine  be  fxmded  at  a  viable  level. 
The  NASA  request  totaling  $15  million 
for  nuclear  propulsion  essentially  consti- 
tuted a  holding  action  resolution  in  a 
two-thirds  reduction  of  the  contractor's 
work  force. 

The  action  by  the  committee  allows 
the  program  to  continue  in  an  efiQcient 
and  reasonable  manner,  although  at  a 
reduced  rate  from  the  original  NASA 
plans. 

I  would  like  now  to  conclude  on  one 
highly  important  issue  which  has  con- 
cerned the  committee  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years;  that  is,  the  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture occasioned  by  the  rapid  reduction 
of  personnel  in  NASA. 

At  the  level  allowed  under  this  bill, 
the  reduction  will  have  reached  a  total  of 
6.300  personnel  since  July  1967. 

The  request  called  for  a  reduction  of 
1,500  civil  service  positions:  however,  the 
committee  recommended  that  this  num- 
ber be  reduced  to  1,000.  Under  the  re- 
quest, advanced  research  and  technology 
would  lose  533  positions.  The  committee 
action  restores  500  of  these  positions, 
adding  $4,500,000  to  the  research  and 
program  management  account. 

Additionally,  the  committee  has  been 
concerned  about  the  increasing  average 
age  of  scientists  and  engineers  in  NASA's 
employ.  This  average  age  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  eight-tel^ths  of  a  year  an- 
nually, indicating  a  decline  in  the  rate  of 
young  people  entering  the  agency. 

The  committee  recommends  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  for  nonpermanent  posi- 
tions to  encourage  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  and  faculty  members  to  en- 
ter the  program  through  summer  em- 
ployment. 

I  have  highlighted  the  major  items  in 
this  biU  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  the  committee  may  have. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  ranking  Republican 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  compliment 
the  chairman  on  his  excellent  statement. 
The  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee without  a  negative  vote.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  on  his  lead- 
ership and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  well  on  their  intensive  work  in 
going  over  the  programs.  They  were 
brought  to  the  House  in  excellent  shape. 
Of  course,  there  can  always  be  the  ques- 
tion— Why  do  we  go  to  the  moon?  Why 
are  we  in  space?  Do  we  not  have  enough 
problems  at  home? 

We  in  the  United  States  must  remain 
ahead  in  science,  research,  and  tech- 
nology. As  the  chainnan  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  second  place  in  the  world.  We 
are  either  a  first-class  nation  competing 
with  flrst-class  nations  or  we  drop  back 
in  science,  research,  and  technology. 
That  in  turn  will  affect  industry,  which 
affects  the  job  situation,  and  which,  of 
course,  affects  our  US.  economy  and  our 
defense  posture. 


Again  I  would  like  to  compUment  the 
chairman  and  say  that  it  was  an  excel- 
lent statement,  most  enlightening  and 
helpful. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  recently  returned  from 
visiting  the  Air  Exposition  in  Paris. 
While  abroad  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
in  several  of  the  major  airports  of  the 
world.  There  we  see  85  percent  of  the 
planes  being  utilized  throughout  the 
world  with  the  American  stamp  on  them. 
I  can  tell  you  that  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  are  working 
very  hard,  and  the  Lord  help  us  if  we 
ever  lose  our  leadership  in  that  field,  not 
because  of  pride,  but  because  of  the 
change  in  the  balance  of  payments  that 
vrill  come  about  when  they  cease  to  use 
85  percent  of  American  planes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

We  members  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  have  been  work- 
ing on  NASA's  budget  for  a  good  many 
years.  We  have  been  following  the  pro- 
grams rather  closely.  We  have  been 
maintaining  contact  with  the  NASA  and 
the  Government  officials  as  well  sus  the 
Budget  officials.  We  have  also  been 
maintaining  close  contact  with  the  sci- 
entific, research,  and  technological 
fields  involved  in  exploring  space.  We 
make  trips  to  the  various  NASA  installa- 
tions and  contractors.  We  check  and  find 
out  why  things  go  right  and  why  thiiigs 
go  wrong. 

I  wish  to  compliment  all  of  our  com- 
mittee colleagues  in  the  House.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  have  taken  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  working  on 
individual  programs  and  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  them.  They  are  able  to  an- 
swer questions  that  are  asked  not  only 
on  the  House  fioor  but  also  around  the 
Capitol  and  on  many  trips  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  have  to  have  this  background  in 
order  to  make  a  balanced  judgment.  We 
just  do  not  accept  everything  that  is 
presented  to  us  either  by  NASA  or  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
We  must  put  these  programs  in  their 
order  of  priority,  on  their  probability  of 
success,  and  on  achievement  as  against 
cost  evaluation. 

It  becomes  a  tremendously  compli- 
cated problem.  It  takes  hours  and  hours 
of  st"dy. 

Some  of  us  have  been  interested  in  this 
field  for  many  years. 

I  have  been  involved  ever  since  I  was 
on  the  National  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  National  Rocket  Club.  I  have  felt 
that  it  is  a  work  of  love.  It  is  really  not 
work  at  all ;  it  is  a  field  in  which  one  can 
become  so  tremendously  interested  that  it 
is  consuming  of  one's  time  and  energies. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ences to  be  at  the  edge  of  development. 
That  must  have  been  the  case  when 
Queen  Isabella  sent  out  Columbus  and 
the  explorers  of  the  world  who  came  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  find  what 
was  there. 
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We  on  our  committee  are  on  the  edge 
of  exploration.  It  is  our  committee  that 
has  put  in  the  words,  "Science,  research, 
devel(H)ment,  and  exploration".  This  Is 
the  first  time  it  has  really  been  an  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  to  go  to  explore,  to  see 
what  there  might  be  there. 

To  me  that  is  a  very  daring  concept. 
Others  would  rather  stay  at  home. 

Might  I  point  out  that  a  greater  bur- 
den now  falls  on  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  The  rea- 
son for  the  greater  burden  is  that  NASA 
has  shared  basic  research  in  aeronautics 
and  astronautics  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Now  because  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  —  sponsored  by  Senator 
Mansfield,  the  majority  leader  in  the 
other  body — the  basic  research  that  is 
not  program-directed  or  weaponry-sys- 
tem-directed in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense goes  over  into  the  peaceful-type 
agencies. 

For  example,  under  the  National  Sci- 
ence Poimdatlon  we  have  had  to  increase 
the  budget  this  year  to  $622  million. 

One  might  say.  "Jna  Pulton,  this 
NASA  budget  is  increased  this  year." 
Yes;  it  is  increased  5  percent. 

Why  is  there  this  increase  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  5  percent  for  the  coming  fiscal  year? 
It  is  very  plain  to  be  seen  that  there  has 
been  inflation  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  per- 
cent a  year  on  the  average.  Second, 
there  have  been  pay  raises  which  have 
been  granted  generally  to  Govermnent 
employees,  and  new  fringe  benefits,  new 
pension  rights. 

Of  course,  the  employees  of  NASA  and 
the  contractors,  because  of  collective 
bargaining,  share  in  those  increased 
gains. 

If  we  look  at  this  budget  of  NASA  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  it  is  a  very  tight 
budget.  In  actuality  NASA's  spending 
power  is  less  than  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1971. 

We  have  made  a  real  effort  to  hold 
this  budget  down  to  perform  the  duties 
that  are  necessary  that  have  been  Isiid 
out  under  the  auspices  of  this  House  and 
the  other  body.  The  Congress  has  set  the 
pace  for  research  in  this  country. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  working 
In  cooperation  with  the  E^xecutive,  have 
taken  the  lead  along  with  the  Executive 
rather  than  following  the  Executive's 
leadership  alone.  I  have  been  asked  to  ex- 
plain an  occurrence  that  has  happened 
with  the  Mariner  Mars  flight,  May  29.  I 
would  like  to  explain  It  at  this  time. 

The  question  was  asked  on  the  floor  as 
to  what  really  happened.  My  answer  to 
that,  which  is  rather  technical,  is  that  a 
small  part,  an  integrated  circuit,  failed. 
It  was  apparently  in  a  protective  device. 
a  diode,  which  malfunctioned.  This  fail- 
ure of  the  integrated  circuit  was  in  the 
Centaur  auto  pilot  and  would  cause  the 
vehicle  to  tumble. 

Unless  we  can  get  the  vehicle  to  stop 
tumbling,  that  would  be  the  end  of  the 
test.  So,  of  course.  It  has  to  be  stabUlzed. 
Originally,  the  window  to  go  to  Biars 
had  been  scheduled  through  June  4  of 
this  year.  That  means  that  Mars  Is  In  a 
position  where  we  could  launch  from 
Earth  at  a  minimal  distance  from  Mars. 
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You  may  say  how  far  would  it  be  to 
Mars  at  the  optimum  distance.  Well,  it 
would  be  246,943,000  miles,  and  you  have 
to  do  that  with  one  push.  There  is  no 
continuous  power.  There  is  Just  one  sim- 
ple push,  and  then  the  vehicle  has  to 
coast  the  full  distance  although  it  csm  be 
stabilized  and  redirected  as  they  go. 

When  will  it  reach  Mars,  somebody 
asked  me.  The  present  vehicle  is  Mariner 
9.  Mariner  8  failed.  It  will  reach  Mars 
on  Saturday,  November  13,  1971.  At  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  Mariner  9  will  be 
643.000  miles  out,  but,  of  course,  it  will 
still  have  some  246  million  miles  to  go. 
Just  think  of  hitting  a  small  planet  like 
Mars,  which  is  the  planet  with  the  near- 
est resemblance  to  earth  that  we  have 
probably  from  the  standpoint  of  tem- 
perature and  location  within  the  solar 
system.  We  will  circumnavigate  the  plan- 
et probably  in  the  equatorial  zone,  rang- 
ing somewhat  in  the  north  and  some- 
what in  the  southern  Eu-eas.  Originally 
the  mission  included  both  Mariner  8  and 
9,  with  one  operating  around  the  one 
polar  zone,  and  the  second  operating 
aroimd  the  other  polar  zone — north  and 
south.  On  Mars  itself,  we  can  see  that 
there  is  a  polar  icecap  on  either  end  of 
the  planet  just  like  there  is  on  earth.  The 
amazing  thing  is  that  as  spring  advances 
on  Mars,  we  can  see  a  melting  icecap 
with  a  ring,  which  some  people  think  is 
green.  Already  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
pictures  from  previous  Mars  flights  that 
have  been  successful.  I  have  been  over 
at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  when 
the  first  pictures  were  coming  in  from 
Mars.  We  could  see  as  the  satellite  passed 
over  Mars  the  various  declevities,  the 
caps,  and  the  cones  and  the  crevices  that 
were  caused  by  objects  hitting  the  planet 
Mars. 

It  was  like  a  trip  to  the  moon.  It  was 
just  as  we  saw  on  our  TV  when  we  sent 
back  the  pictures  of  the  moon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  learn  how  to 
live  in  this  solar  system  of  ours;  unless 
we  learn  what  the  sun  Is  emitting;  un- 
less we  know  what  effect  the  moon  and 
the  sun  have  on  the  earth's  climate:  un- 
less we  are  able  to  communicate  world- 
wide and  spread  education;  we  will  fall 
far  behind  in  promoting  international 
peace  and  understanding. 

Think  of  the  fact  that  10  years  ago  if 
you  had  sat  here  in  this  Chamber  and 
had  been  told  that  you  would  have  had 
worldwide  oommunications  you  would 
not  have  believed  it.  Likewise,  Imagine 
if  you  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  new 
telephone  service  open  between  New  York 
smd  London  with  no  minimum  limit. 
Imagine  paying  only  2  cents  a  second. 
You  could  travel  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don, call  back  and  announce  your  safe 
arrival  and  pleasant  journey.  That  would 
cost  you  but  20  cents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  move  into  the 
villages  of  India  in  an  effort  to  Imple- 
ment an  educational  system,  we  will  be 
teaching  the  people  of  5,000  villages.  We 
will  be  teaching  them  how  to  live  and  at 
the  same  time  solving  the  problems  of 
population  explosion,  agricultural  pro- 
duction lags,  and  teaching  many  of  the 
other  valuable  lessons  which  we  have 
learned  in  our  space  program. 

In  terms  of  technological  benefits 
which  are  direct  spinoffs  from  the  space 
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program,  more  than  10,000  total,  iden- 
tifiable benefits  have  been  provided  by 
our  work  In  space.  As  an  example,  in 
the  field  of  materials,  ultra  high  strength 
aluminum  foil  developed  for  communi- 
cation satellites  is  used  for  packaging 
quick-freeze  dried  food  and  sensitive 
pharmaceuticals.  In  transportation, 
automotive  brake  cylinders  are  built  and 
tested  imder  techniques  and  tested  In 
the  hydraulic  system  for  the  Saturn 
launch  vehicle.  In  the  field  of  energy  and 
natural  resources,  thermal  mapping  and 
infrared  photography  from  space  have 
detected  fires,  crop  disease,  insects  and 
insect  migration.  In  urban  affairs,  aero- 
space techniques  have  been  applied  to 
develop  new  and  revolutionary  methods 
for  construction  of  low-cost  housing. 
There  are  also  heavy  contributions  to  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  geog- 
raphy and  geology,  ecology  and  pollu- 
tion control,  water  resources  and  marine 
species,  and  atmospheric  sciences.  The 
Important  point  to  realize  is  that  the 
fields  or  areas  which  have  benefited  by 
space  technology  and  space  techniques 
are  as  varied  tmd  as  numerous  as  the 
number  of  benefits  themselves. 

Looking  further  at  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology, we  presently  have  in  operation  a 
meteorological  satellite  system  that  is 
producing  24-hour  coverage  on  a  rou- 
tine basis  of  not  only  the  weather,  but 
the  entire  earth's  climatic  cycles.  The  in- 
formation we  receive  from  these  satel- 
lites is  available  to  any  nation  on  earth 
who  desires  it.  These  satellites  have 
saved  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  property,  savings  that  can  be 
fully  documented.  As  one  example,  our 
space  meteorological  weather  system  dis- 
covered and  tracked  Hurricane  Camille 
in  1969  as  It  moved  along  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  satellite's 
precision  tracking  permitted  the  saving 
of  approximately  20,000  to  50.000  Ameri- 
can Uves. 

Various  studies  into  the  cost  savings 
we  can  expect  from  meteorological  satel- 
lite work  have  produced  excellent  fore- 
casts. The  IBM  Corp.  concluded  from  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  benefits  of 
more  acciu-ate  forecasting  that  if  weath- 
er could  be  predicted  even  3  days  in  ad- 
vance, man  could  save  $60  billion  a  year. 
Even  if  this  savings  is  highly  optimistic, 
we  must  realize  that  the  space  program 
today  costs  but  one-twentieth  of  that 
figure.  And  this  estimated  $60  billion  is 
an  annual  return  of  work  in  merely  one 
fleld.  Furthermore,  NASA's  work  today 
in  this  field  is  aimed  at  accurate  weather 
forecasting  not  merely  3  days  in  advance, 
but  2  full  weeks. 

There  have  also  been  significant  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  satellite 
communications.  To  the  credit  of  NASA's 
achievements  in  satellite  communica- 
tions, today  we  have  a  profitmaking  In- 
ternational communication  satellite  net- 
work tying  together  over  40  countries  of 
the  world  located  on  six  continents.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  commimication  satellite 
in  1963,  we  have  seen  an  annual  growth 
in  telephone  traffic  of  more  than  20 
times,  the  Introduction  of  international 
live  television  transmissions,  and  a  de- 
cline in  the  costs  of  international  com- 
munication by  a  factor  of  more  than  25 
times. 


In  the  field  of  navigation,  navigation 
satellites  have  been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion  use   by    this   coimtry   since    1960. 
The  satellites  were  first  put  into  use  by 
the  Navy,  but,  increasingly,  are  being 
employed  by  major  deep-water  operators. 
Navigation  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  air  is 
still  a  matter  of  a  series  of  heading  ad- 
justments, which  over  the  course  of  time 
can  amount  to  considerable  loss  of  pro- 
ductive money.  In  fact,  a  1-percent  sav- 
ings in  fuel  and  manpower  costs  due  to 
navigational    improvement    would    save 
the  shipping  industry  $150  million  per 
year.  Our  navigational  satellite  system 
has  already  demonstrated  that  it  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  of  meet- 
ing the  goal  of  reducing  operating  costs. 
In  another  area,  our  earth  resources 
satellite  systems  are  designated  to  play 
an  ever-increasing  role  in  providing  the 
entire  world  information  on  our  global 
natural  resources.  The  information  these 
satellites  can  obtain  in  many  cases  could 
not  be  determined  by  any  other  means. 
Such  geological  surveys  will  be  able  to 
identify  the  location  of  minerals  and  oil, 
on  land  as  well  as  under  water,  saving 
millions  of  dollars  and  long  periods  of 
exploration  time.  The  prospector  of  to- 
morrow will  be  a  data  specialist  in  an 
analysis  center,  not  the  lonely  man  in 
his  jeep  in  a  wasteland. 

With  respect  to  still  another  field,  as- 
tronomy, the  urmiaimed  astronomical 
observatory  satellites  that  this  country 
has  flown  have  had  major  impact  on  vir- 
tually all  present  theories  in  astronomy 
as  well  as  concepts  of  cosmology.  The 
measurements  made  by  these  satellites  in 
the  magnetic  spectrum  of  space  provide 
information  that  would  never  be  able  to 
be  obtained  from  the  earth  because  of 
the  earth's  intervening  atmosphere. 
Many  scientists  feel  that  in  terms  of 
mans  ability  to  investigate  the  stars  and 
planets,  the  satellite-borne  astronomical 
observatories  are  equivalent  in  impor- 
tance to  the  discovery  of  the  telescope. 
Much  of  our  space  work  will  also  be 
concentrated  on  the  area  of  advanced 
exploration.  Work  in  this  fleld  will  In- 
volve the  comprehensive  investigation  of 
Mars  in  1971,  as  weU  as  aU  the  outer 
planets  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Mars  will  be  completely  mapped  by  a 
Photographic  satellite.  This  will  then  be 
followed  by  a  soft  landing  mission  to 
Mars  to  analyze  the  atmospheric  and 
surface  composition  and  to  Investigate 
the  possibility  of  extraterrestrial  life. 
This  information  will  permit  further 
comparisons  of  the  earth  with  still  an- 
other body  of  the  solar  system,  thus  en- 
hancing our  knowledge  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  effort  wlU 
be  to  send  two  spacecraft  to  the  very  edge 
of  our  solar  system.  By  taking  advantage 
of  an  extremely  rare  lineup  of  the  solar 
system's  outer  planets — a  lineup  which 

occurs  only  once  in  every  179  years 

NASA  will  be  able  to  investigate  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  This 
program,  the  "Grand  Tour  Mission,"  of- 
fers this  country  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  furthermost  reaches  of  our 
solar  system. 

NASA  has  also  made  impressive  con- 
tributions to  greater  international  coop- 
eration. As  the  Congress  is  aware,  the 
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National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's International  activities  are 
based  on  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  which  provides  that 
U.S.  sT)ace  activities  be  conducted  so  that 
they  contribute  materially  to  cooperation 
with  other  nations  and  groups  of  nations. 
NASA's  record  over  the  past  12  years  has 
been  outstanding.  NASA  has  entered  into 
some  250  agreements  for  international 
space  projects;  orbited  foreign  satellites; 
flown  foreign  experiments  on  its  space- 
craft; participated  in  more  than  600  co- 
operative scientific  rocket  soundings  in 
sites  from  all  comers  of  the  world  and 
involved  more  than  50  foreign  scientists 
in  analysis  of  lunar  surface  samples.  The 
results  of  this  work  can  be  measiu-ed  in 
significant  cost-savings  and  profound 
scientific  benefits. 

This  program  of  international  cooper- 
ation by  NASA  has  also  made  major  con- 
tributions to  international  peace  and  un- 
derstanding. One  of  the  best  examples 
is  the  cooperative  space  ventures  now 
being  discussed  between  NASA  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  In  recent  meetings  in  Moscow 
between  NASA  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  to  provide  for  cooperation  in  the 
areas  of  meteorological,  environmental, 
earth  resources,  and  lunar  and  planetary 
exploration  satellite  systems.  And  finally, 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  programs  to 
date  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.SJS.R 
is  for  a  docking  between  the  Russian 
Soyuz  manned  spacecraft  and  a  U.S. 
ApoUo  command  and  service  module. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  our  space 
program's  impact  on  other  fields  such 
as  education  and  general  problem  anal- 
ysis. Since  its  beginning  in  1958,  the  na- 
tional spEice  program  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  our  youth,  as  well  as  in- 
spired the  Nation's  educational  institu- 
tions in  stimulating  Interest  in  science 
and  technology.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  byproducts  of  the 
space  program.  SpeciflcaUy,  new  educa- 
tional technologies  are  evolving.  These 
include  dialing  into  centrally  located 
computers  to  retrieve  information,  pro- 
gramed instruction,  and  educational  tele- 
vision. Additionally,  studies  of  space  the 
universe,  and  the  solar  system  now  com- 
prise about  25  percent  of  the  space  pro- 
grams in  a  good  many  of  our  Nation's 
elementary  schools.  The  study  of  space 
exploration  now  extends  from  Galileo  to 
Apollo  14.  In  college,  astrophysics,  ad- 
vanced propulsion,  and  aerospace  medi- 
cine are  major  flelds  of  concentration 
The  spinoff  from  the  space  program  has 
served  as  a  tonic  to  the  American  edu- 
cational system. 

In  addition,  part  of  this  spinoff  bene- 
flt  has  been  the  abUity  of  this  Nation 
to  rationally  analyze  and  find  solutions 
to  overwhelmingly  complex  problems. 
The  national  space  program  represented 
a  management  approach  to  accomplish 
one  of  the  most  dlfflcult  problems  ever 
posed.  The  Apollo  program,  In  going  to 
the  moon,  required  a  Government,  Indus- 
try, and  university  team  which  Involved 
organizing  400,000  people,  hundreds  of 
universities,  and  20,000  separate  indus- 
trial companies  for  a  common  goal. 
These  same  management  techniques  are 
available  to  the  country  for  use  in  solv- 
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Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  our  descendants  centuries  from 
now  wUl  say  about  this  coimtry's  ex- 
ploration of  space.  Perhaps,  however, 
their  thoughts  will  not  be  unlike  ours  as 
we  look  back  to  earlier  centuries  and 
the  impact  which  the  exploratory  work 
of  our  ancestors  had  on  our  life  today. 
Anyone  familiar  with  history  knows  that 
you  cannot  predict  what  discovery  or 
what  knowledge  is  going  to  be  important. 
We  can  thinfc  of  Columbus  and  Marco 
Polo  and  Charles  Darwin.  In  particular, 
we  think  of  the  exploratory  work  of  the 
Beagle  as  it  was  soit  out  to  map  the 
waterways  of  South  America  and  to  find 
the  location  of  certain  specific  Islands. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  a  naturalist, 
Charles  Darwin,  was  chosen  to  p>artic- 
Ipate  in  the  trip  and  from  Darwin's 
"absiird"  collection  of  rocks,  plants,  and 
animal  life,  our  understanding  of  the 
world  and  everything  in  it  was  revolu- 
tionized. This  same  type  of  research  and 
discovery  in  the  name  of  the  space  pro- 
gram today  plays  a  large  role  in  leading 
men  from  Ignorance  towards  greater 
comprehension. 

The  point  is  as  we  aim  for  the  un- 
known and  aim  to  solve  the  most  difficult 
of  problems,  we  often  make  discoveries 
of  far  greater  consequence  than  antic- 
ipated. We  now  see  that  the  challenge 
of  our  space  program  is  leading  us  to  so 
many  new  technologies,  techniques,  and 
advances  that  the  spinoffs  from  space 
alone  will  be  worth  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  basic  program  Itself. 

The  purpose  of  our  space  program  is 
not  merely  to  launch  missiles.  Any  Na- 
tion knows  that  if  you  can  control  any 
strategic  area  completely  or  attain  over- 
whelming control  of  that  strategic  area, 
this  Nation  will  have  taken  an  essential 
step  in  controlling  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
second  for  strategic  purposes  alone.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  give  consideration  right 
now  to  the  fact  that  we  must  maintain 
our  nuclear  or  atomic  superiority.  If  this 
type  of  destructive  power  was  ever  sent 
into  space  to  be  launched  back  at  the 
earth,  the  effect  could  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  seventies 
we  must  maintain  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fissionable  material.  Furthermore,  we 
must  have  it  stored  for  peacetime  pur- 
poses. This  material  could  destroy  3,000 
cities  alone  in  this  world. 

Think  of  what  there  could  be  done 
from  outer  space.  A  tremendously  power- 
ful weapon  could  be  directed  against  «my 
of  the  cities  of  the  world.  We  in  America 
have  to  wake  up.  We  need  a  system  to 
counter  such  a  threat,  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely why  we  are  developing  the 
NERVA.  nuclear  propulsion  system.  We 
need  this  NERVA  rocket  which  will  go 
three  to  five  times  faster  than  any  other 
rocket.  We  need  it  to  be  able  to  pursue 
and  intercept  an  incoming  missile.  We 
need  the  NERVA  so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  a  weapon  to  fall  on  one  of  our 
cities.  We  now  stand  under  the  apple 
tree,  waiting  for  the  apples  to  fall,  and 
attempting  to  catch  them  as  they  fail. 
It  Is  too  late,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  It  is 
too  late  for  this  tjrpe  of  defense. 
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Research  on  the  NERVA  program  is 
the  kind  of  effort  we  need.  We  need  that 
kind  of  system  combined  with  a  laser 
beam  that  will  be  able  to  counteract  any 
kind  of  object  or  system  that  can  be  put 
into  space.  We  then  wUl  assure  our  secu- 
rity and  our  own  safety. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  unless  we  go  through  with  the 
Apollo  15,  16,  and  17  missions,  the  last 
three  which  are  scheduled,  it  would  be 
foolishness.  It  would  be  equivalent  to 
having  an  SST.  with  the  prototype  sitting 
on  the  field  ready  to  go.  But  we  do  want 
Apollos  15,  16,  and  17  to  fee  scraped  at 
this  late  a  time.  We  have  the  crews  and 
the  installations;  we  have  the  communi- 
cations support  equipment:  we  have  the 
supporting  experiments  now  on  the 
moon;  and  we  have  the  sophisticated 
tracking  network  all  around  the  world 
that  we  are  maintaining.  If  we  should 
postpone  it,  you  can  see  that  we  would 
fall  behind  in  this  expertise.  However,  by 
keeping  the  crews  and  the  facilities,  both 
for  manned  flights  and  for  deep  space 
exploration,  a  tremendous  advantage 
would  be  served.  We  have  gone  right  to 
the  final  wire  with  this  program.  The 
equipment  is  built.  We  have  developed  a 
sophisticated  moon  roving  device  some- 
what like  a  golf  cart.  In  fact,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  and 
I  have  seen  this  lunar  rover  and  have 
been  able  to  drive  it. 

Unless  we  go  ahead  with  the  Apollo 
program  we  will  be  wasting  money  and 
effort  which  has  already  been  expended. 
The  cheapest  and  the  best  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  conclude  the  contracts  which 
remain  and  to  complete  the  missions  as 
scheduled. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  support 
the  Apollo  program  and  this  Nation's  en- 
tire space  program,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Chairman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Maimed  Space  Flight  Subcommittee 
has  compiled  a  record  of  comprehensive 
and  informative  hearings  on  the  NASA 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
Under  the  able  direction  of  our  dedicated 
and  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller >,  the 
committee  and  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Subcommittee  have  reviewed  in  detail 
the  national  space  program.  The  budget 
recommended  to  you  today  is  a  minimum 
budget.  It  is  a  budget  that  delays  and 
defers  programs  which  are  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  move  along  at  a  faster 
pace.  Three  lunar  exploration  flights  re- 
main. Our  ability  to  conduct  lunar  ex- 
ploration is  then  at  an  end.  A  single  sky- 
lab,  earth  orbital  workshop,  is  being  built 
to  fly  in  1973.  That  workshop  will  be  re- 
visited three  times.  Following  these  three 
flights  to  earth  orbit  in  1973  our  manned 
space  capability  is  grounded  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  option  does  exist  to 
fly  a  second  skylab  or  to  fly  two  near 
earth  orbit  mission  with  the  last  hard- 
ware available  for  manned  space  flight. 
The  recent  success  of  the  Soviets  in 
manned  space  flight  makes  it  clear  that 
space  is  no  longer  simply  a  place  for  In- 
vestigation but  a  place  to  control,  com- 
mand, and  utilize.  This  year's  budget  In- 
cludes funds  to  proceed  with  a  low  cost. 


earth-to-orbit  space  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  space  shuttle.  It  is  clear,  today, 
that  the  need  for  man  and  automated 
equipment  to  be  taken  to  and  from  space 
in  a  routine  and  low-cost  manner  is  es- 
sential. Development  of  a  low-cost  space 
shuttle  will  assure  our  ability  as  a  nation 
to  compete  and  lead  the  continued 
growth  in  use  of  space  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  detailed  record  of  pro- 
gram plans  and  accomplishments  has 
been  compiled  for  the  NASA  manned 
space  flight  centers  and  contractors.  The 
Apollo  program  has  successfully  con- 
cluded the  lunar  landing  and  safe  return 
of  astronauts  on  Apollo  11  and  initiated 
a  lunar  exploration  program  with  Apollo 
12, 13,  and  14.  Saturn  I-B  vehicle  produc- 
tion has  been  concluded  and  the  remain- 
mg  seven  vehicles  transferred  to  the  Sky- 
lab  program.  Saturn  V  vehicles  and 
spacecraft  production  has  been  essen- 
tially completed  during  fiscal  year  1971 
and  production  terminated.  Of  the  six 
remaining  Saturn  V  vehicles,  three  will 
be  used  for  lunar  exploration  and  one 
has  been  transferred  to  the  skylab  pro- 
gram to  be  used  to  launch  an  orbital 
workshop  in  1973.  One  will  be  maintained 
as  a  backup  for  the  Skylab  program  and 
one  complete  vehicle  will  be  placed  in 
reserve. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Committee  on  Manned 
Space  Flight  programs: 

I  In  thousands  ol  dollars] 
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Budget  line  item 

Fiscal  year 

1972 

budget 

request 

Committee 
recommen- 
dation 

Difference 
budget  re- 
quest and 
committee 

recommen- 
dation 

AboIIo  

Space  flight 

operations  _  _ 
Advanced  missions    .. 

$612,200 

672  775 
1.500 

K12. 200  . 

745  275 
10.000 

-  J72  500 
^8.500 

Total  R.  &  0 . 

1.286.475 

1.  367,  475 

-1-81. 000 

Construction  ot 
facilities 

Research  and  pro- 
gram management. . 

'20.000 
332.005 

122.330 
333.005 

■r2.330 
-1-1,000 

Manned  space 
flight  total... 

1,638.480 

1.722,810 

-84  330 

I  Plus  J2. 503.000  for  rehabilitation  and  modificalion   work 
under  various  locations. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  request  with  several 
changes — for  manned  space  flight: 

APOLLO 

NASA  requested  $612,200,000  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Apollo  lunar  exploration 
program  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  NASA  budget  proposed  for  Apollo 
for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $302,200,000  less 
than  fiscal  year  1971.  This  budget  ter- 
minated Saturn  V  production  with  three 
lunar  exploration  flights  remaining. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  al- 
though the  proposed  level  of  funding 
does  not  support  an  adequate  manned 
space  flight  program  in  the  1970's.  it  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  Imar  explora- 
tion missions  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommends  $612,- 
200,000  for  the  Apollo  program  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 


NASA  requested  $672,775,000  for  space 
flight  operations  in  flscal  year  1972.  The 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of 
$72,500,000  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$745,275,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  space 
flight  operations. 

The  budget  proposed  for  space  flight 
operations  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $230,- 
075,000  more  than  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
This  reflects  increases  in  funding  re- 
quired to  support  the  development  and 
flight  preparations  for  launch  of  Skylab 
in  1973  and  three  planned  visits  to  Sky- 
lab, utilizing  three  existing  Saturn  I-B 
vehicles.  A  second  backup  workshop  Is 
being  fabricated  so  that  if  problems  are 
encountered  with  the  launch  or  flight  of 
Skylab  a  second  workshop  will  be  avail- 
able. This  also  includes  funds  for  support 
of  detailed  definition  and  design  study 
for  a  low  cost,  earth-to-orbit  recoverable 
shuttle. 

The  changes  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  the  space  flight  operations 
line  item  are  as  follows: 

SKYLAB 

NASA  requested  $535,400,000  for  the 
Skylab  portion  of  the  space  flight  opera- 
tions program.  The  committee  recom- 
mends an  increase  of  $15  million  for  Sky- 
lab for  a  rescue  capability  for  the  most 
probable  mission  failure  situations.  The 
approach  calls  for  converting  the  next 
launch  ready  Skylab  command  and 
service  module  into  a  rescue  carrier  by 
removing  stowage  lockers  and  adding  two 
additional  crew  couches.  Minor  modifica- 
tions would  be  required  to  provide  ex- 
tra outlets  for  communications  and  en- 
vironmental control.  The  command  and 
service  module  would  be  launched  with 
two  crewmembers  and  return  with  five. 

An  additional  $15  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972  would  permit  proceeding  more 
promptly  than  possible  under  the  present 
budget  request  with  the  fabrication  of 
the  kits  to  provide  the  rescue  capability 
and  the  modifications  necessary  for  in- 
stallation of  the  kits  into  the  command 
and  service  module. 

The  Skylab  program  capitalizes  on  the 
capabilities  and  resources  developed  in 
the  ApoUo  program  to  accomplish 
scientific,  technological,  and  biomedical 
investigations  in  space.  Skylab  has  been 
initiated  with  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
series  of  steps  leading  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  operational  capability  in 
earth  orbit.  This  operational  capability 
will  result  in  expanding  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  our  earth  and  the  surround- 
ing universe.  In  addition,  Skylab  will 
build  the  foundation  for  future  major 
steps  in  manned  exploration  beyond  the 
earth-moon  system. 

The  program  has  proceeded  through 
phases  of  initial  study,  conceptual  study 
and  preliminary  design.  It  is  now  enter- 
ing the  final  phase  of  development  and 
program  operations. 

Skylab  missions  are  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  maximum  utilization  of  existing 
hardware,  and,  in  addition,  the  concepts 
of  revisit,  resupply,  reuse  and  repair  of 
equipment  in  earth  orbit  will  be 
evaluated  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
For  the  eventuality  that  astronauts  who 
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fly  the  long-duration  Skylab  missions  in 
1973  may  get  into  diflBculty,  a  plan  has 
been  devised  to  rescue  them  using  a  con- 
ventional three-man  Apollo  spacecraft 
modified  to  accommodate  flve  persons. 
A  major  area  of  emphasis  in  Skylab  is 
a  group  of  observations  of  the  earth's 
resources.  Skylab  efforts  will  add  to  and 
complement  the  knowledge  gained  in 
both  ground-based  research  and  auto- 
mated satellites.  In  one  signiflcant 
activity  in  this  area,  the  astronauts  will 
use  synchronous  electric  cameras  with 
various  film  and  filter  combinations  to 
record  images  in  visible  and  infrared 
light  to  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  earth 
resources.  These  photographs — which 
will  be  brought  to  earth— and  other 
sensing  devices  can  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
weather  conditions,  ocean  food,  and 
other  material  resources,  mineral  re- 
sources and  reserves,  flood  control,  and 
many  other  important  aspects  of  our 
environment.  This  effort  in  support  of 
NASA's  total  applications  program  ranks 
high  among  our  priorities.  We  intend  to 
make  every  effort  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  our  activities  in  this  area  within  the 
Skylab  program  to  test  equipment,  ex- 
periment with  sensors,  and  obtain  data 
when  the  load-carrying  capabilities  and 
operaUng  characteristics  of  the  Skylab 
make  this  the  preferred  method. 

A  principal  scientific  effort  in  the  pro- 
gram is  directed  toward  the  use  of  a 
solar  astronomy  module  for  detailed 
studies  of  the  sun,  whose  energy  pro- 
vides the  driving  force  that  controls  our 
environment,  not  only  on  earth  but 
throughout  the  solar  system.  Observa- 
tions of  the  Sim  will  be  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  An  astronomer- 
astronaut  will  probably  be  a  member  of 
the  crew  on  at  least  one  of  the  missions 
to  make  on-the-scene  decisions  on  the 
conduct  of  the  research  program  and  to 
direct  instruments  toward  various  areas 
of  the  sun  as  conditions  change. 

Skylab  will  substantially  augment  the 
technology  base  for  space  activities  pro- 
jected for  the  late  1970's  and  beyond.  The 
effects  of  prolonged  weightlessness  on 
man's  well-being  and  performance  will 
be  investigated  in  depth  and  practical 
experience  will  be  gained  in  long  life 
systems  operation.  Habitability,  medical, 
behavioral,  and  work  effectiveness  ex- 
periments will  be  performed  on  missions 
of  increasing  duration.  It  is  expected  that 
a  medically  trained  observer  will  be  a 
member  of  the  crew  on  one  of  these  mis- 
sions to  conduct  an  intensive  program  of 
experiments  in  these  areas.  The  resuTts 
are  expected  to  add  to  understanding  of 
healthy  human  subjects,  thus  also  con- 
tributing to  medical  knowledge  of  value 
on  earth. 

Biological  experiments  are  sdso 
planned  on  the  effect  of  zero  gravity  on 
living  organisms  and  the  effect  of  altera- 
tion of  the  basic  rhythms,  such  as  the 
sequence  of  day  and  night  at  24-hour 
intervals,  which  influence  the  life  proc- 
esses. 

Combined,  the  results  of  all  of  these 
activities  in  the  Skylab  program  will  give 


us  important  scientiflc  and  engineering 
data  we  cannot  get  any  other  way  and 
permit  us  to  establish  effective  and  eco- 
nomical approaches  to  future  space  op- 
erations. 

SECOND    SKYLAB APPLICATIONS    FLIGHTS 

Following  Apollo  17  and  Skylab,  there 
is  a  gap  in  manned  flight  of  over  3  years. 
The  committee  recommends  the  addition 
of  $30  million  to  the  budget  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "filling  the  gap"  in  manned  space 
fiight  which  would  permit  NASA  to,  first, 
evaluate  the  potential  of  either  a  second 
Skylab,  or  command  and  service  module, 
only,  flight  and  second,  report  back  on 
a  program  providing  high  utility  using 
existing  vehicles.  Several  alternatives 
are  to  be  evaluated. 

A  second  set  of  Skylab  missions  can  be 
flown  in  1974  with  two  manned  visits  of 
90  days  each  and  using  only  backup  flight 
modules  and  experimental  hardware  pro- 
duced for  Apollo  and  Skylab  programs. 
The  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
from  the  initial  Skylab  should  permit  en- 
hancement and  redirection  of  a  second 
Skylab  to  an  orbital  research  facility. 
This  would  allow  new  investigations  and 
observations  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished on  the  initial  Skylab,  because  of 
insufficient  crew  time.  In  addition  to  the 
expansion  of  experience  that  could  be 
gained  by  repeating  selected  experiments, 
other  specific  new  experiments  have  been 
identified  that  could  be  added  to  the  pay- 
load  thereby  greatly  enhancing  the  value 
of  a  second  Skylab. 

The  current  Skylab  plan  includes  the 
capability  to  launch  a  backup  workshop 
approximately  10  months  after  a  go- 
ahead  decision.  Previous  budgetary  con- 
straints have  necessitated  planning  for 
only  partial  checkout  of  the  backup  hard- 
ware: however,  fiscal  year  1972  funding 
would  permit  a  more  cost  effective  com- 
pletion of  checkout. 

In  addition,  it  would  provide  for  ini- 
tiating conversion  of  Apollo  command 
and  service  module  hardware  to  the  Sky- 
lab conflguration,  mission  planning,  sus- 
taining ground-based  scientific  inves- 
tigations and  enhancement  of  experi- 
ments. 

Following  Apollo  17  and  Skylab,  with 
a  gap  in  manned  flight  of  over  3  years, 
two  of  the  command  and  service  mod- 
ules and  Saturn  I-B  launch  vehicle  ex- 
cess to  the  current  manned  program 
could  be  effectively  used  to  perform  earth 
survey  mission.  The  scientiflc  instru- 
mentation module  bay  provisions  in  the 
service  module  and  the  operations  ex- 
perience gained  in  lunar  orbit  make  it 
logical  to  consider  earth  survey  missions 
with  earth  sensors  integrated  into  the 
bay.  A  mission  at  50-degree  inclination 
and  150  nautical  mile  altitude  would 
permit  three  separate,  complete  cover- 
ages of  continental  United  States  In  15 
days.  Integration  of  special  cameras,  a 
multispectral  scanner  and  an  infrared 
spectrometer  into  the  scientiflc  instru- 
mentation module  bay  in  a  manner 
which  would  jTield  earth  survey  data 
would  be  examined.  Two  missions  would 
permit  coverage  with  seasonal  variation, 
extensive  film  return,  and  utilization  of 


the  crew  for  selective  operation  of  the 
system.  These  missions  would  provide 
highly  useful  information  and  maintain 
the  operating  proficiency  of  the  laimch 
and  mission  teams. 

Fiscal  year  1972  funding  would  be  used 
for  program  deflnition,  development  of 
experiments,  and  spacecraft  modiflca- 
tions  and  checkout. 

NASA  has  trimmed  its  programs  to 
the  bone,  to  concentrate  resources  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  reusable  shut- 
Ue  development.  The  time  is  opportime* 
the  technology  is  at  hand  to  direct  the 
space  program  away  from  its  missUe- 
onented  origins  and  to  adopt  the  eco- 
nomical operational  techniques  devel- 
oped by  the  airUne  industry  in  the  com- 
petitive commercial  marketplace.  If  per- 
mitted to  proceed  along  this  line,  space 
will  become  available  to  a  greatly  ex- 
panded number  of  users  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  risk  of  sending  a  payload 
into  orbit  will  be  no  greater  than  ship- 
ping a  cargo  by  air,  truck,  or  rail;  and 
the  cost  will  become  more  reasonable  as 
the   preparations  for  going  into  orbit 
approach  those  of  commercial  shipping 
The  major  impact  of  the  shuttle  and 
the  total  space   transportation  system 
IS  expected  to  be  in  the  cost  of  the  pay- 
loads.  The  extensive  reUability  provisions 
and   proof-testing   required   in   today's 
satellites  is  the  major  reason  for  their 
high  cost.  As  these  restrictions  are  re- 
laxed, the  preparation  time  and  cost  will 
taper  off  and  traffic  will  increase    Not 
only  will  the  shuttle  carry  its  load  and 
return  to  earth  hke  a  tractor  trailer 
but    the    payloads    themselves    can    be 
brought  back  to  be  repaired  or  modern- 
ized as  necessary.  Nor  does  reusability 
stop  there.  The  theme  of  reusability  will 
be  continued  into  the  other  elements  of 
the  space  transportation  system,  such  as 
the  Tug.  as  resources  become  available 
for    their    development.    The    present 
budget     is.     therefore,     greatly     con- 
stramed  in  order  to  make  this  capabU- 
ity  achievable  in  today's  financial  en- 
vironment. The  plan  is  not,  however 
without   its   drawbacks.   Great   as    the 
promise  is.  the  plan  unfortunatelj'  puts 
NASA  into  an  extended  period  of  auster- 
ity with  respect  to  other  manned  space 
flight  activity.  There  is  an  absolute  gap 
of  men  m  space  from  the  windup  of  the 
skylab  missions  untU  shuttle  hardware 
reaches  readiness  for  the  flrst  shuttle 
orbital  flights.  This  period  lasts  over  4 
years  according  to  current  planning  Any 
change  in  available  funding  could  com- 
press or  extend  the  gap  to  some  degree 
NASA  is  particularly  unhappy  with  this 
situation  but  can  do  nothing  about  it 
They  are  convinced  this  is  the  best  solu- 
tion within  present  constraints. 

They  do,  however,  have  plans  for  use- 
ful manned  space  flight  activity  that 
could  be  done  during  this  gap,  making 
use  of  residual  Apollo  hardware.  The 
cost  of  these  proposed  missions  Is  some- 
what lessened  because  of  the  use  of  the 
Apollo  equipment.  This  does  not  mean 
the  cost  would  be  low,  because  all  would 
involve  missions  with  modes  of  operation 
developed  for  Apollo.  Missions  such  as 
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polar  earth  surveys  could  bring  spectacu- 
lar results  of  perhaps  Immediate  and  sig- 
niflcant  benefits  to  us  all.  However. 
NASA  does  not  propose  to  do  them  with- 
in budget  levels  now  projected  for  the 
Agency.  NASA  does,  however,  recom- 
mend for  consideration  that  additional 
funds  be  provided  for  these  missions  If 
the  President  and  the  Congress  feel  that 
the  return  from  them  warrants  their 
cost.  NASA  makes  this  recommendation 
only  as  long  as  there  is  no  impact  upon 
achievement  of  the  shuttle  capability 
and  the  commencement  of  "airlines" 
type  missions  into  space. 

SPACX   SHUTTL* 

NASA  requested  $100  million  for  the 
space  shuttle  program  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $25  million  for  a  total  of  $135 
million  for  the  space  shuttle  portion  of 
the  space  flight  operations  item. 

An  additional  $25  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972  will  support  a  more  intensive 
undertaking  of  the  pacing  vehicle  devel- 
opment tasks,  the  thermal  protection, 
and  vehicle  structures.  In  the  thermal 
protection  area,  ultimate  refurbishment 
costs  may  be  reduced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  thermal  protection 
materials  including  the  basic  insulation 
materials  and  protective  coatings.  The 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  current  external 
Insulation  system  could  be  enhanced  by 
these  development  efiforts.  In  the  struc- 
tures area,  increased  support  would  be 
utilized  in  developing  composite  mate- 
rials such  as  graphite  aluminum  for  the 
primary  structure  which  could  reduce 
the  vehicle  lift-off  weight.  Similar  in- 
tensified efforts  can  be  applied  to  im- 
proving beryllium  fabrication  techniques 
for  application  to  both  the  primary  and 
secondary  structures. 

EXPERIMENT    DEFINmON 

NASA  requested  $37,375,000  for  orbi- 
tal systems  and  experiments  in  the  space 
flight  operations  line  item  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $2,500,000  for  experiment  defi- 
nition when  the  shuttle  is  used  as  a  short 
duration  laboratory  returning  to  earth 
in  1  to  7  days. 

An  additional  $2,500,000  for  experi- 
ment definition  in  fiscal  yesir  1972  would 
be  used  mainly  in  three  areas :  Earth  ob- 
servations;  communications  and  naviga- 
tion: and  materials  science  and  space 
manufacturing.  Primarily,  study  efforts 
would  explore  the  potential  of  the  space 
shuttle  to  fly  short  duration  laboratory 
missions  carrying  experiments.  Other 
studies  would  be  initiated  to  determine 
requirements  for  data  sensors,  proces- 
sors, analysers,  and  display  equipment. 
Increased  laboratory  and  theoretical  in- 
vestigations would  be  made  in  all  dis- 
ciplines, directed  toward  maximum  effi- 
ciency in  mission  planning  and  the  means 
for  making  observations  utilizing  the 
unique  capabilities  that  man  provides  to 
a  laboratory  in  space. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
an  increase  of  $72,500,000  in  the  four 
areas  outlined  for  space  flight  operations 
for  fiscal  year  1972  for  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $745,275,000. 


ADVANCCD   MISSIONS 

For  fiscal  year  1972  NASA  requested 
$1,500,000  for  advanced  mission  studies. 
The  committee  recommends  an  increase 
of  $8,500,000  for  advanced  missions  for  a 
total  authorization  of  $10  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1972. 

TTie  committee  notes  that  with  the 
continuing  decline  in  the  manned  space 
flight  and  total  NASA  programs  that  in- 
tensive advanced  planning  and  analysis 
is  needed.  More  emphasis  is  needed  on 
analyses  and  planning  to  develop  the 
best  directions  for  future  effort  in  the 
1970s.  The  increase  of  $8,500,000  in  ad- 
vanced missions  programs  would  provide 
for: 

First.  More  detailed  study  of  improved 
information  retrieval  and  dissemination 
from  future  manned  space  systems; 

Second.  Studies  of  orbital  retrieval  and 
orbital  equipment  reuse  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's; 

Third.  Planning  for  on-orbit  large  pay- 
load  handling; 

Fourth.  Analysis  of  the  potential  for 
lunar  resources  utilization  and  lunar  base 
operations; 

Fifth.  Study  of  large  equipment  erec- 
tion and  handling  in  space;  and 

Sixth.  Study  of  the  potential  for  in- 
creased use  of  synchronous  orbit  mission 
and  near-earth  polar  orbit  missions. 

CONSTRUCTION  OT  FACILmES 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  NASA  requested 
$20.0  million  for  modiflcations  to  existing 
facilities  for  the  shuttle  engine  develop- 
ment program. 

This  project  is  required  to  modify  and 
upgrade  existing  Government-owned 
facilities  at  seven  different  locations  to 
provide  for  research,  development,  evalu- 
tion,  and  qualification  of  the  shuttle  en- 
gines, auxiliary  propulsion  systems,  and 
thermal  protection  systems. 

The  project  includes  modifications  to 
two  existing  test  stands  at  the  Mississippi 
test  facility  for  sea  level  testing  of  the 
shuttle  engine;  procurement  of  long  lead 
time  procurement  of  materials  eventu- 
ally required  to  modify  the  existing  alti- 
tude test  stand  at  the  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center  at  Tullahoma. 
Tenn.:  and  modifications  to  existing 
thermal  research  and  testing  facilities  at 
the  Ames  Research  Center,  the  Langley 
Research  Center  and  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center. 

The  development  of  a  reusable  high 
pressure  rocket  engine  for  use  in  both 
the  booster  and  the  orbiter  of  the  space 
shuttle  is  the  pacing  item  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  development  of  adequate  ther- 
mal protection  systems  is  also  a  demand- 
mg  problem  requiring  early  resolution. 

Because  of  the  long  design  and  con- 
struction lead  times  involved  in  the  re- 
quired modification  work,  the  committee 
considers  that  this  work  should  proceed 
without  delay  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends approval  of  the  project. 

The  committee  also  reviewed  the 
manned  space  flight  portion  of  the  proj- 
ect included  under  "Various  Locations" 
for  general  rehabilitation  and  modiflca- 
tions to  existing  physical  plant.  This  work 


amounts  to  $2,503,000  for  manned  space 
flight  of  which  $1,418,000  is  specifically 
for  projects  involving  the  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  pollution.  Fif- 
teen minor  projects  are  Involved  at  the 
three  manned  space  flight  centers  and 
three  Government-owned,  contractor  op- 
erated plants.  These  projects  represent 
a  continuation  of  the  program  to  reduce 
the  large  backlog  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance at  NASA  field  centers  initiated  3 
years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  committee  recommends  these 
proposed  projects. 

The  committee  also  considered  one 
project  which  was  not  included  in  the 
NASA  request — the  general  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  Visitors  In- 
formation Center  at  Cape  Kermedy.  We, 
on  the  committee,  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time  about  the  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  faciUties. 

Many  of  us  have  long  considered  that 
a  more  appropriate  and  modern  complex 
should  be  available  to  the  general  public 
for  informational  and  educational  pur- 
poses. Millions  of  people  have  visited  this 
facility  and  it  appears  that  with  the 
opening  of  Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando 
later  this  year,  an  additional  600,000  per- 
sons will  visit  the  center  annually.  The 
subcommittee  believes  that  improved 
facilities  could  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
a  better  public  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  space  program. 

A  master  plan  has  been  developed  for 
the  improved  information  complex.  Based 
upon  the  plan  an  estimated  $10  million 
will  ultimately  be  required  to  modernize 
and  expand  the  center.  Of  immediate  and 
pressing  need  is  the  first  phase  which 
includes  modernization  of  existing  plant; 
the  construction  of  a  new  Reception  and 
Exhibit  Building  and  a  new  Hall  of  His- 
tory building;  and  the  expansion  of  site 
utilities.  The  present  center  can  accom- 
modate up  to  6,000  visitors  per  day.  Phase 
I  of  the  Improvement  plan  will  Increase 
the  capability  to  accommodate  up  to 
10.000  visitors  daily. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
NASA  construction  of  facilities  request 
be  increased  by  $2,330,000  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  implement  Phase  I  of 
the  master  plan. 

sHuri'LE  FAciLrrres 

The  committee  adopted  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  last  year's  legislative  report  con- 
cerning the  requirement  for  facilities  in 
support  of  the  space  shuttle  program.  In 
essence  the  committee  urged  that  NASA 
make  maximum  use  of  existing  facilities 
to  meet  the  shuttle  needs,  and  that  no 
new  facihties  should  be  considered  until 
exhaustive  studies  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  capability  of  the  present 
physical  plant  to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  committee  considers  that  NASA 
has  thus  far  abided  by  the  committee 
views  on  this  matter  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  decision  to  locate  engine  develop- 
ment and  testing  activities  at  existing 
installations. 

The  committee  in  the  legislative  report 
accompanying  the  fiscal  year  1972  au- 
thorization bill,  has  added  a  further  com- 
mittee   view    compUmenting   NASA   on 
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their  actions  and  requesting  the  agency  must  be  placed  on  increasing  the  input  Budgetary  restrictions  for  fiscal  yean 

to  report  back  to  the  committee  the  re-  of  new  blood  into  the  Nation's  si>ace  1971    and    1972    have    forced    a    major 

suits  of  the  overall  facihties  study  now  activities.  reorientation  of  the  space  effort.  Two 

underway,  prior  to  any  final  decision  as  One  means  of  encouraging  more  young  Apollo  lunar  landing  missions  have  been 

to  the  location  of  shuttle  facilities.  people  to  enter  the  space  program  is  canceled  and  practically  all  of  the  other 

RBSEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  thTough  the  BummeT  Mnploymeut  of  high  major  programs  have  been  slipped  any- 

iMAQA  Vine  rivinjvBt*^  M^9  r>n<;  fton  for  school  and  college  students  as  well  as  where  from  6  to  12  months.  Paced  with 

th^^rau^n^d  rSSnS^^e'o?  fieJS  faculty  memhe«  This  program  has  been  a    declining    budget    NASA    has    been 

activiUes  faUing  under  the  Jurisdiction  ^  existence  in  NASA  for  many  years  and  forced  to  make   reductions   and  com- 

of  S  Sce^Ma^S  Spa^e  Sh    The  ^he  projected  level  for  fiscal  year  1972  promises  tobrhig  their  budget  far  below 

breakdown  of  this  request  is  as  follows:  ^,  Jc^J^^^H^fsA^ln^  estimated  cost  what  is  needed  from  a  pure  y  scientific 

of  $5,437,000,  NASA-wide.  and  technical  standpoint,  that  would 

Kennedv  Soace  Center                          S95  6  "^^    committee    considers    that    this  permit  this  Nation  to  continue  Its  for- 

Manned  SM^craft  Center                    106  3  Program  should  be  exp«uided  and  accord-  ward  progress  in  science  and  technology. 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center........  i3o!  2  ingly    recommends    that    the    research  Fiscal  year  1972  marks  the  beglrmlng 

and  program   management   request   be  of  the  end  for  much  of  the  work  started 

The  fiscal  year  1972  request  is  $16.8  increased  by  $1  million  for  these  pur-  in  the  1960's,  which  for  the  most  part 

milUon  less  than  the  fiscal  year   1972  poggg  ^his  will  add  600  to  800  employees  wUl     be     completed     in     the     next     2 

budget  operating  level  for  manned  space  ^  the  nonpermanent  work  force.  or   3   years.   The   Apollo   program  wiU 

flight  field  activities.  Thus,  the  committee  recommends  that  end  with  Apollo  17  in  December  1972. 

Almost  70  percent  of  the  total  request  a  total  of  $333,005,000  be  authorized  for  skylab  will  fly  in  1973  with  no  successor 

for  fiscal  year  1972  is  for  personnel  com-  research  and  program  management  for  currently  plarmed.  Our  present  earth 

pensation  and  benefits.  It  will  support  an  manned  space  flight.  resources   and  apphcatlons   technology 

end  fiscal  year  permanent  strength  of  Careful  examination   of   this   budget  satellite  programs  will  be  completed  by 

11.986  persoimel.  will  indicate  that  it  does  not  fulfill  the  1974  The  planetary  program  now  under- 

The  cost  limitations  imposed  on  NASA  many  opportunities  that  this  Nation  has  ^ay  runs  through  the  launch  of  the  Vlk- 

by  last  year's  authorization  act  forced  in   utilizing  and  exploring  space.  The  jng  unmarmed  landing  missions  to  Mars 

a  reduction  of  278  personnel  more  than  President's  space  task  group  report  rec-  which  will  be  launched  in  1975  and  land 

originally  planned  at  the  marmed  space  ommended  a  much  larger  budget.  Our  re-  in  1976;  these  were  postponed  last  year 

flight  centers.  sources    in    people    and   fsuiilities   have  from  1973  for  budgetary  reasons. 

The  administration  has  directed  a  fur-  declined  to  an  extent  that  is  not  satis-  Thus,  we  are  witnessing  the  tsiiling  off 

ther  reduction  of  1,500  persoimel,  or  5.1  factory  to  a  nation  whose  technological  to  completion  of  work  in  progress  for 

percent  of  the  work  force,  in  NASA  dur-  base  is  essential  not  only  to  our  stand-  many   years.   By    1974   the   nimiber  of 

ing  fiscal  year  1972.  Of  this  amount  619  ard  of  living  but  also  to  our  ability  to  NASA  space  laimches  per  year  will  have 

positions    will    be    eliminated    at    the  compete    in    the    world    marketplace,  declined  from  26  in  1966  to  eight.  Like- 

marmed    space    flight    centers.    NASA  I  urge  your  support  of  the  NASA  au-  wise,  adtei  the  Skylab  missions  in  1973, 

estimates  that  only  40  percent  of  this  re-  thorization    as    recommended    by    the  this  Nation   faces  at  least  4  years  in 

duction  can  be  brought  about  by  normal  committee.  which  there  will  be  no  U.S.  maimed  space 

attrition.  The  balance  will  have  to  be  Mr.   FULTON   of  Pennsylvsmia.   Mr.  flight. 

accomplished  by  reduction-in-force  pro-  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7109,  i  believe  that  the  main  question  facing 
cedures.  NASA  also  estimates  that  32  per-  the  fiscal  year  1972  NASA  authorization  vis  in  Congress  is  how  far  we  should  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  year  1972  reduction  will  bill.  This  bill  will  authorize  $3,433,580,-  mit  the  Nation's  space  endeavor  to  de- 
affect  onboard  scientists  and  engineers.  000  for  our  Nation's  sp>ace  effort  for  the  cline.  It  may  be  that  we  have  already 

Service  support  contract  personnel  will  next  fiscal  year.  gone  too  far.  We  have  witnessed  the 
also  be  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1972  by  I  strongly  favor  the  action  of  the  Sci-  dismantling  of  the  greatest  scientific  and 
819  employees.  Further  reductions  in  all  ence  smd  Astronautics  Committee  tmd  its  engineering  force  the  world  has  ever 
other  functional  categories  of  the  re-  members  who  have  given  so  much  study  known — the  aerospace  team.  The  cur- 
search  and  program  management  re-  over  the  past  2  months.  rent  estimate  for  industry  employment 
quest  below  the  fiscal  year  1971  levels  Space  is  with  us  to  stay.  It  is  not  only  on  NASA  work  at  the  end  of  this  year 
are  planned.  with  us  for  peacetime  uses,  nor  in  order  and  next  is  108,000 — less  than  one- third 

The   committee   also   took  into  con-  for  us  to  remain  first  in  technology,  but  of  what  it  was  at  the  peak  of  the  space 

sideration  the  effect  of  the  drain  of  scien-  it  is  £ilso  with  us  for  oiu"  very  security,  program.  Likewise,  the  NASA  in-house 

tists  and  engineers  on  the  space  program  Tlierefore,  we  should  move  ahead.  work  force  will  have  been  reduced  by 

occasioned  by  the  rapid  decline  in  the  We   should   proceed  on   a   measured  almost  6,000  positions  by  the  end  of  fiscal 

annual  funding  for  the  Nation's  space  course    with    a    balanced    program    of  year  1972. 

effort.  Five  years  ago  there  were  over  manned  and  unmanned  space  research  Aside  from  the  major  impacts   that 

420,000  people  in  civil  service,  industry,  and  exploration.  We  c«m  reduce  by  90  these  layoffs  have  had  on  the  economy  of 

and  the  universities  involved  in  space  re-  percent,  the  cost  of  earth  orbit  physics,  this  Nation,  the  more  serious  aspect  is 

search  development  and  related  activ-  astronomy  and  applications  research  by  the  erosion  of  our  technological  bsise  and 

ities.  This  figure  will  drop  to  around  promptly  going  ahead  with  the  space  expertise.  This  country's  space  effort  over 

140.000  personnel  by  the  end  of  flscal  year  shuttle.  Likewise  the  cost  of  planetary  ex-  the  past  decade  has  in  fact  constituted 

1971.  ploration,  immanned  for  the  immediate  the  U5.  science  and  technology  program. 

Testimony  receiveu  also  indicates  that  future  at  least,  also  can  be  materially  To  permit  our  technological  capability 
young  people  entering  the  academic  fields  reduced.  Our  space  s^pUcations  effort  to  decline  further  would  be  pennywise 
are  no  longer  being  attracted  to  the  must  be  bolstered  smd  emphasized  so  that  smd  pound  foolish.  We  must  halt  this 
space  program,  because  of  the  uncer-  we  may  derive  the  maximum  practical  downward  trend,  or  lose  our  position  of 
tainty  of  the  future  of  space.  Other  testi-  beneflts  to  man  frcMn  our  space  research,  preeminence  in  space, 
mony  indicated  that  the  average  age  of  We  must  proceed  post  haste  with  our  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Com- 
the  scientist  euid  engineer  component  of  basic  research  in  all  fields  but  most  im-  mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  is 
the  NASA  work  force  is  increasing  at  the  portant  in  the  fields  of  advanced  re-  recommending  a  1972  space  bill  which 
rate  of  eight-tenths  of  a  year  annually,  search  in  liquid,  solid,  and  nuclear  space  is  $162,230,000  more  than  contained  in 
mdicating  that  the  rate  of  young  people  storable  fuels.  the  President's  budget.  NASA's  request 
entering  the  space  program  has  declined  The  NASA  request  for  next  year  repre-  was  $3,271,350,000.  We  are  recommend- 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Only  88  new  sents  a  very  critically  constrained  budget,  ing  that  new  obUgational  authority  in 
college  graduates  were  hired  during  the  In  fact  the  request  as  submitted  by  the  the  amount  of  $3,433,850,000  be  granted. 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1971,  as  compared  President  was  the  lowest  budget  received  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
to  271  hired  during  fiscal  year  1970.  It  by  the  Congress  for  space  since  fiscal  like  to  include  for  the  Record  a  sum- 
is  quite  apparent  that  further  emphasis  year  1962.  mary  chart  of  the  committee's  actions: 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION:  ACTIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  ON  H.R.  7109  NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 


NASA 
request 


Committee 
Committee  recom- 

action         merujation    Purpose  ol  additions 


Research  and  development: 

Apollo 

Space  flight  operations. 


612.2 
672.775 


+72.5 


612.2 
7*5.275 


Total 

Advanced  missions. 


Physics  and  Astronomy. 


1.5  +8.5 

110.3  -r2.5 


10.0 


112,8 


Total. 


15.0 

30.0 

25.0 

2.5 

72.5 
8.5 


2.0 
.5 

Ti 


Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 

Space  applications^ 

Launch  vehicle  procurement 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology. 


311.5 
182.5 
1*6.1 

110.0 


+25.0 


311, 
182 
146 
135. 


Total. 


Space  research  and  technology. 
Nuclear  power  and  propulsion.. 


75.  105 
27.  720 


1-39.9 


75.  105 
67. 620 


Total. 


14 
70 
3.6 
57 
16 
35 
22 

25.0 


35.0 
3.0 
1.9 

39.9 


Skylab. 

Second  Skylab— Applications  flights. 

Shuttle. 

Experiment  definitions. 


Studies  (or  information  retrieval,  equipment  retrieval,  payload  handling, 
large  equipment  erection  and  handling,  orbit  analysis  and  lunar 
resource  and  base  utilization. 
To  increase  support  (or; 
Sounding  rocket 
Balloon  research. 


Graduate  research  and  study  program 
Experimental  STOL  transport  and  research  airplane. 

Aerodynamics  and  vehicle  systems. 

Propulsion. 

Operating  systems 

Materials  and  structures 

Guidance,  control  and  information  systems. 


NERVA. 

Nuclear  propuslion  research  and  technology. 

Nuclear  rocket  development  stations  operations. 


Tracking  and  data  acquisition. 
Technology  utilization 


264.0 
4.0 


+2.0 


264.0 
6.0 


Total. . 


1.0 
.3 
.225 

.20 
.10 
.10 
.075 

2.0 


Applications  engineering  and  NASA  and  non-NASA  centers. 

Technology  application  team  activities. 

Augment  regional  dissemination  networks  and  resources. 

Technology  and  system  studies. 

Computer  software  evaluation. 

Program  evaluation  and  economic  studies. 

Publications. 


Sublolal  R.  &  0... 2,517.7 

Construction  of  facilities- 

Ames  research  center  

John  F   Kennedy  Space  Center  '.--"I!!!III!II"ri 

Various  locations.    .  _ '..-.'.'...'.'.'....'. 

Facility  planning  and  design I!!"!!"I 


Subtotal  construction  of  facilities 
Research  and  program  management 


2,517.7 

+  150.4 

2.6S8.1 

6.5 

6  5 

15.2 
31.1      . 

+2.33 

17.53 
31  1 

3.5      . 

3,5 

2  33      Space  information  and  education  center 


56,  3  +2,  33 

697  350  -9.5 


5«,630 

706.  8S0  4.  5 
1,0 
4.0 


Retain  500  personnel  at  CART  centers 
To  increase  temporary  employment. 
To  improve  public  affairs  activity. 


Total. 


9.5 


Grand  total 3.271.350 


162,230 


3.  433,  580 


We  are  recommending  this  course  of 
action  not  only  to  stem  the  downward 
trend  in  our  space  efifort,  but  also  to  bet- 
ter aline  the  program  with  the  known, 
hard  space  requirements  for  1972  and 
to  move  the  program  closer  toward  the 
objectives  contained  in  the  President's 
space  task  group  report. 

NASA  had  requested  $3,689,400,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  program.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  cut  the  pro- 
gram $418,000,000.  which  would  cause 
shppages  in  most  major  space  projects. 

Likewise,  the  President's  space  task 
group  recommended  2  years  ago  that  the 
level  of  space  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1972  should  be  $4,050,000,000.  NASA's  re- 
quest as  submitted  to  the  Congress  is 
$898,000,000  below  that  level,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  objectives  contained 
in  the  report  can  be  met.  Our  action  will 
partiaDy  overcome  the  shortfalls. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  now  to 
cover  some  of  the  major  elements  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  the  House. 


MANNED     SPACE     FLIGHT 

Turning  first  to  the  area  of  manned 
space  flight,  NASA  requested  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  $1,438,- 
600,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  NASA  came 
to  the  Congress  with  a  request  of  $1,286,- 
500,000  or  $152,100,000  less  than  their  re- 
quest to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Only  two  operational  programs 
using  man  in  space  remain:  Apollo  and 
Skylab.  The  Apollo  program  with  its 
three  remaining  flights  will  be  completed 
within  18  months.  Our  only  pre- 
cursor space  station,  Skylab,  will  be  flown 
in  1973,  with  three  visits  to  Skylab  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1973.  Unless  the 
low-cost  space  shuttle  program  is  ap- 
proved in  this  budget,  the  United  States 
will  be  out  of  the  manned  space  flight 
business  in  30  months.  I  need  not  tell 
this  body  the  consequences  of  this  situ- 
ation to  national  well-being  and  national 
security.  Even  with  the  approval  of  the 
low-cost  space  shuttle  an  imacceptable 
gap  in  manned  space  activity  will  occur 
in  the  1974-79  time  period. 


With  these  crucial  factors  in  mind  I, 
along  with  my  distinguished  committee 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
made  limited  but  significant  changes  to 
the  bill  before  you. 

APOLLO 

With  the  cancellation  of  Apollo  18  and 
19  flights,  only  three  Apollo  lunar  mis- 
sions remain.  Considering  this,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  change  the  request  by 
NASA  for  the  Apollo  program  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 1  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  that  full  scientific  benefit  from  the 
three  remaining  flights  coiild  not  be  ob- 
tained; however,  NASA  has  largely  fol- 
lowed the  scheduling  which  I  have  recom- 
mended in  previous  years  and  delayed  the 
Apollo  17  mission  by  5  months.  We 
should,  imder  these  circumstances,  re- 
ceive maximum  scientific  retiuTi  from 
the  remaining  Apollo  limar  missions. 

SKYLAB 

Skylab  will  be  laimched  in  early  1973 
with  an  unmanned  launch  of  the  Orbital 
Workshop.  The  following  day  the  first 
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of  three  extended  visits  will  be  made  to 
the  Workshop  using  Saturn  IB  vehicles  to 
carry  three  astronauts  on  each  trip.  Over 
2.200  astronaut  hours  will  be  used  in  ex- 
periment activities  in  Skylab.  Astron- 
omy, space  physics,  earth  resources 
studies  and  experiments,  bioscience  and 
medical  experiments,  and  manufactur- 
ing and  engineering  technology  demon- 
strations will  be  accomplished. 

To  assure  that  maximiun  safety  is 
achieved  we  have  added  $15,000,000  to 
the  Skylab  request.  This  additional  au- 
thorization will  allow  conversion  of  one 
spacecraft  so  that  a  crew  of  two  astro- 
nauts can  fly  to  the  Skylab  and  return 
with  a  total  of  five  astronauts.  This 
limited  resource  capability.  I  feel,  is 
essential  to  the  program  and  can  be 
provided  at  a  modest  cost. 

Also,  I  have  been  examining  the  long 
gap  which  will  occur  in  manned  space 
flight  in  the  mid  1970's.  My  review  in- 
dicated that  sufficient  hardware  is  avail- 
able and  sufficient  important  experimen- 
tation needed  to  evaluate  two  alterna- 
tives. The  first  alternative  is  to  fly  a 
second  backup  Skylab  in  1974-76  time 
period.  A  second  alternative  would  be  to 
use  the  remaining  two  SatLirn  IB  launch 
vehicles  to  conduct  extended  near-earth 
orbital  missions  in  the  1974-76  time 
period. 

Based  on  these  considerations  we  have 
added  $30,000,000  to  evaluate  the  poten- 
tial of  either  a  second  Skylab  or  provide 
two  Saturn  IB  extended  missions. 

In  fact  I  have  inquired  in  some  detail 
into  the  inventory  of  excess  hardware 
that  could  be  used  for  future  missions. 

Assuming  successful  Apollo  and  Sky- 
lab missions,  the  Apollo  Saturn  launch 
vehicles  and  spacecraft  which  will  re- 
main after  the  Apollo  17  mission  and  the 
third  manned  visit  to  Skylab- A  are: 
Four  command  and  service  modules — 
one  complete  Skylab  backup  space- 
craft; two  limar  modules — one  com- 
plete and  parts  for  another;  one  Sky- 
lab workshop,  airlock  and  multiple 
docking  adapter;  two  Saturn  V  laimch 
vehicles;  three  complete  Saturn  IB  ve- 
hicles; three  additional  S-IB  stages,  and 
one  Saturn  IB  instrument  imit. 

There  are,  in  addition,  backup  articles 
for  the  Skylab  experiments,  including  a 
complete  Apollo  telescope  mount.  In  gen- 
eral these  are  prototypes  that  could  be 
refurbished  as  fiight  imits.  Fabrication 
of  these  components,  as  well  as  the  back- 
up workshop,  is  to  be  completed,  but  final 
checkout  is  not  now  planned. 

Flights  are  not  currently  planned  for 
this  hardware  although  there  are  a  nimi- 
ber  of  valuable  potential  applications.  A 
number  of  immanned  missions  have  been 
considered,  although  they  do  not  effec- 
tively utilize  the  available  systems  nor  do 
they  serve  to  alleviate  the  hiatus  in 
manned  space  flight. 

It  would  be  possible  to  utilize  all  four 
command  and  service  modules  in  in- 
dependent missions  with  two  or  three  of 
them  dedicated  to  earth  surveys,  with 
the  remainder  in  support  of  missions  in- 
volving international  participation.  An 
alternate  possibility  which  has  been 
given  some  consideration  Is  a  second 
Skylab  with  two  90-day  manned  mis- 


sions and  two  independent  earth  ob- 
servation missions  flown  at  different  sea- 
sons. A  third  possibility  would  utilize  the 
systems  which  are,  or  will  be  placed  in 
storage,  to  conduct  a  second  Skylab  pro- 
gram with  three  manned  visits  in  addi- 
tion to  one  independent  earth  orbital 
mission  with,  for  instance,  a  paylotid  of 
earth  orbital  sensors. 

Each  of  these  possibilities  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  cancellation  of 
Apollo  18  and  19  and  delay  in  initiation 
of  Skylab-A.  However,  any  additional 
missions  would  require  fimding  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1972  and  extending 
through  fiscal  year  1975. 

For  this  reason  missions  utilizing 
Apollo-Satum  residual  hardware  have 
not  been  proposed  in  the  ciu-rent  en- 
vironment of  heavily  constrained 
budgets.  We  should  continue  to  examine 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  these 
and  other  possible  missions  to  develop 
more  detailed  estimates  of  resoiu-ce  re- 
quirements. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  two 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicles  which  will  be 
available  after  Skylab  represent  the  only 
heavy  lift  capability  that  this  country 
will  have  after  the  Apollo  and  Skylab 
programs.  The  Saturn  V  has  the  ability 
to  put  300,000  pounds  in  earth  orbit  or 
100,000  pounds  into  synchronous  orbit. 
Although  there  are  no  specific  missions 
for  these  vehicles  at  the  present  time, 
there  may  be  a  need  for  either  military 
or  civilian  heavy  payload  capability  to 
react  quickly  to  external  influence.  The 
heavy  lift  capability  represented  by  these 
Saturn  V  laimch  vehicles  is  a  national 
resource  which  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied for  possible  use. 

SPACE     SH  U'lTLE 

During  this  last  year  NASA  has  de- 
voted $80,000,000  to  Phase  A — prelimi- 
nary design — and  phase  B — design  defi- 
nition— studies  of  a  low-cost  space 
transportation  system  called  the  space 
shuttle.  It  is  clear  from  studies  made  by 
NASA  and  by  contractors  that  a  space 
shuttle  developed  between  now  and  1979 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
spsu;e  by  at  least  one-half  when  opera- 
tional after  1979.  More  important  it  will 
allow  flexible  design  of  pay  loads,  re- 
trieval, maintenance  or  modification  of 
satellites  in  orbit,  again  reducing  pro- 
gram costs.  Because  the  shuttle  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  it  can  be  a  lab- 
oratory, factory  and  earth  or  sky  observ- 
atory on  short  notice,  low  cost  and  with- 
out modification  simply  by  placing  the 
needed  equipment  in  its  15  feet  by  60 
feet  payload  bay. 

NASA  requested  $100,000,000  for  the 
space  shuttle  for  fiscal  year  1972.  We  rec- 
ognized that  the  pacing  development 
tasks  were  the  thermal  protection  and 
vehicle  structures  work  and  added  $25,- 
000,000  for  that  effort.  Both  in  terms  of 
utilization  of  space  and  national  secu- 
rity the  development  of  shuttle  technol- 
ogy and  flight  demonstration  of  the  ve- 
hicle is  of  major  national  importance. 
As  further  recognition  of  this,  $2,500,000 
was  added  to  provide  for  experiment  defi- 
nition in  the  area  where  the  shuttle 
would  be  used  sis  a  short-term  laboratory 
for  up  to  7  days  in  orbit. 


ADVANCED    MISSIONS 


Our  national  space  program  has  de- 
clined in  personnel,  facilities,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  past  5  years.  Despite  the 
achievement  of  the  U.S.  space  effort  this 
erosion  of  capability  has  brought  this 
Nation  close  to  the  point  of  losing  the 
value  of  the  investment  made  in  the 
1960's.  To  aid  in  reversing  this  erosion 
of  a  national  asset,  I  proposed  and  was 
supported  by  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee in  adding  $8,500,000  to  the  ad- 
vanced missions  studies  program.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  and  as  the  Members 
of  this  body  know,  good  advanced  plan- 
ning is  essential  to  getting  the  most  for 
our  dollars  in  the  space  program.  More 
effort  and  attention  is  essential  In  several 
specific  areas: 

First,  additional  intensive  study  of 
information  retrieval  and  dissemination 
from  future  manned  space  systems. 

Second,  studies  of  orbital  retrieval  and 
orbital  equipment  reuse  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's 

Third,  planning  for  on-orbit  large  pay- 
load  landing. 

Fourth,  evaluation  of  the  potential  for 
lunar  resources  utilization  and  lunar  base 
operations. 

Fifth,  study  of  large  equipment  erec- 
tion and  handling  in  space. 

Sixth,  study  of  the  potential  for  in- 
creased use  of  s37nchronous  orbit  and 
near-earth  polar  orbit  missions. 

By  placing  more  attention  now  on  our 
opportimities  and  needs  of  the  mid  1970's 
and  early  1980's  our  return  from  space 
exploration  and  utilization  can  be 
increased. 

The  programs  and  budget  approved  by 
your  Committee  for  Manned  Space  Flight 
represents  a  program  that  will  maintain, 
at  the  lowest  levels,  the  necessary  skilled 
personnel  and  resources  to  carry  out  a 
signiflCEUit  and  worthwhile  effort.  I  urge 
acceptance  of  the  manned  space  flight 
program  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  included  in  the  biU  now 
before  you. 

SPACE  SCIENCE  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  NASA's  im- 
manned flight  program,  which  is  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office 
of  Space  Science  and  Aw>lications. 

The  space  science  and  applications 
prt^ram  is  authorized  at  $752,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $187,200,000  over  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Starting  with  the  physics  and  astron- 
omy program,  NASA  uses  a  wide  variety 
of  techniques  to  explore  our  space  en- 
vironment, from  the  relatively  simple 
and  inexpensive  balloon  experiments  and 
sounding  rockets,  to  the  large  orbiting 
observatory  spacecraft. 

Using  this  wide  range  of  devices,  NASA 
has  been  able  to  achieve  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  the 
sun,  the  other  planets  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, the  universe  beyond  our  solar  sys- 
tem, and  the  physical  processes  and  in- 
terrelationships involved. 

The  orbiting  solar  observatory  (OSO) 
project  is  designed  to  study  sun  spots, 
solar  flares,  and  other  phenomena  that 
occur  on  the  sun  during  the  11 -year  solar 
cycle.  In  order  to  understand  and  predict 
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the  occurrence  and  Intensity  of  solar 
radiation,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
sun  with  instruments  above  the  earth's 
absorbing  and  obscuring  atmosphere. 

The  sun  is  the  source  of  all  energy  on 
the  earth.  Without  the  sun,  there  could 
be  no  life  on  earth.  Therefore,  study  of 
the  sun,  its  radiations,  and  the  interac- 
tions of  those  radiations  with  the  earth's 
environment,  particularly  the  atmos- 
phere, provides  the  basic  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  earth's  ecosystem. 
Six  OSO  spacecraft  have  been  laimched 
to  date,  beginning  in  March  1962.  There 
are  four  remaining  OSO's  in  the  pro- 
gram which  will  be  launched  intermit- 
tently through  the  mid  1970's. 

The  orbiting  astronomical  obser\'a- 
tory  fOAO)  project  provides  for  the 
laimch  of  three  4,400-pound  stabilized 
spacecraft  which  carry  telescopes  of 
varloiis  sizes  above  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere to  view  celestial  objects  in  the 
ultraviolet  regicm  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectnim.  The  OAO-2  spacecraft  which 
was  launched  in  December  1968  contin- 
ues to  operate  successfully  and  has  made 
major  contributions  to  the  sciences  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  during  the 
past  2^  years. 

Last  November,  the  OAO-B  spacecraft 
was  lost  due  to  a  launch  vehicle  failure 
which  did  not  allow  the  shroud  around 
the  spacecraft  to  jettison  during  the 
launch  phase.  OAQ-B  carried  a  36-inch 
reflecting  telescope  which  was  designed 
to  investigate  fainter  celestial  objects  in 
the  ultraviolet  range. 

The  third  and  last  spacecraft  in  this 
series,  OAO-C,  is  scheduled  for  laimch 
next  year.  It  will  carry  a  36-inch  Cas- 
segrainlan  telescope  constructed  by 
Princeton  University. 

A  new  project  this  year,  the  high  en- 
ergy astronomy  observatory  (HRAO) 
project  is  designed  to  observe  our  galaxle 
and  the  universe  in  a  completely  differ- 
ent range  of  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
It  will  carry  X-ray  and  gamma-ray  t-y- 
periments.  and  will  survey  the  sky  for 
cosmic  radiation.  It  is  expected  that  such 
phonomena  as  quasars  and  pulsars,  lit- 
tle imderstood  today,  will  be  the  subject 
of  study  using  this  spacecraft.  HEAO 
has  been  given  the  highest  priority  by 
the  Space  Science  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  the  next  signifi- 
cant stop  in  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 

Explorer  satellites  are  also  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  physics  and  astron- 
omy program.  "Hiese  relatively  small 
satellites  are  designed  to  accomplish 
particular  scientific  investigaticais.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
Explorer  program  Is  the  fact  that  it  has 
opened  the  door  to  many  friendly  coim- 
tries  abroad  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  important  scioitific  investiga- 
tions in  space. 

Finally,  sounding  rockets  and  balloons 
continue  to  be  highly  useful,  yet  Inex- 
I)en8ive,  devices  for  the  conduct  of  phys- 
ics and  astronomy  Investigations  at  al- 
titudes, and  for  missions,  in  which 
satellites  are  imprsicticable.  Sounding 
rockets  and  balloons  are  also  useful  for 
testing  Instruments  and  experiments 
prior  to  their  Incorporation  in  satellites. 
This  year,  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  increased  the  NASA  request 
for  sounding  rockets  and  balloons  by  $2.5 


million,  in  order  to  increase  the  level  of 
effort  io  that  of  previous  years,  and  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  this  Important 
work.  Accordingly,  the  physics  and  as- 
tronomy program  is  authorized  at  the 
level  of  $112,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  planetary  exploration 
program.  The  authorization  bill  being 
considered  today  would  approve  $311,- 
500,000  for  this  program,  the  exact 
amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  goal  of  planetary  exploration  is 
the  acquisition  of  new  and  more  detailed 
information  and  knowledge  of  the  origin, 
evolution,  and  dynamics  of  our  solar 
system. 

This  program  has  achieved  a  high  de- 
gree of  success  beginning  with  the  Mar- 
iner 2  fly  by  of  Venus  in  1962.  Venus  was 
visited  again  by  a  Mariner  spacecraft  in 
1967. 

We  have  had  three  successful  flybys 
of  Mars,  one  in  1964  and  two  in  19G9 
Two  Mariner  spacecraft  were  scheduled 
for  laimch  to  Mars  this  year,  each  of 
which  was  designed  to  orbit  the  red 
planet  for  a  minimum  of  90  days.  Un- 
fortunately, due  to  a  launch  vehicle 
failure,  the  first  of  these  two  missions 
was  lost  last  month.  The  second  Mariner 
Mars  Orbiter  is  on  its  way  to  Mars  at 
the  present  time,  and  hopefully  will  be 
Injected  into  orbit  around  the  planet 
next  November. 

Mariner  6  and  7  flew  by  Mars  In  1969, 
passing  within  2,000  miles  of  the  Mar- 
tian surface  and  completing  the  most 
ambitious  and  successful  planetary  re- 
connaissance ever  attempted.  More  than 
200  pictures  of  the  planet  were  returned, 
and  additional  Information  was  achieved 
regarding  the  south  polar  ice  cap,  which 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  about  20  percent  of  the 
cratered  surface  of  Mars  has  been 
studied  in  detail,  made  possible  by  the 
high  resolution  pictures  received  from 
the  spacecraft.  In  addition,  refloied  data 
on  the  composition,  pressure,  and  tem- 
perature of  the  Martian  atmosphere 
were  also  received. 

The  next  Mariner  spacecraft  will  be 
launched  to  the  vicinity  of  Venus  in 
1973.  After  taking  pictures  of  Venus  and 
gathering  scientific  information  regard- 
ing its  atmosphere,  the  spacecraft  will  be 
accelerated  by  Venus'  gravity  and  orbital 
velocity  in  the  direction  of  Mercury,  and 
thus  the  same  Mariner  spacecraft  will  be 
used  to  achieve  our  first  look  at  Mercury, 
the  closest  planet  to  the  sun.  Television 
pictures  in  both  the  ultraviolet  and  visual 
range  of  the  spectrum  will  be  returned 
from  Mercury. 

The  most  ambitious  planetary  mission 
of  all  will  occur  in  1975,  when  two  Viking 
spacecraft  will  be  launched  and  will  soft 
land  on  the  surface  of  Mars.  Direct  meas- 
urements of  the  atmosphere  and  the  sur- 
face will  be  made  by  the  Viking  Lander. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  ob- 
taining biological,  chemical,  and  environ- 
mental data  relevant  to  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  life  on  Mars.  past,  present,  or 
future. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  explora- 
tion of  the  inner  planets — Venus.  Mer- 
cury, and  Mars — is  well  underway.  Dur- 


ing the  decade  of  the  1970's.  NASA  in- 
tends to  extend  the  planetary  exploration 
program  to  the  outer  solar  system.  In  or- 
der to  develop  a  convincing  theory  on  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  the  solar  system, 
it  is  necessary  to  get  much  more  detailed 
information  on  the  four  giant  outer  plan- 
ets— Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune— as  well  as  the  tiny  maverick  planet, 
Pluto,  the  most  distant  body  in  our  solar 
system.  Moreover,  the  giant  outer  planets 
have  29  moons,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  comets  and  asteroids,  all  of  which  are 
of  great  scientific  interest. 

Due  to  a  unique  alinement  of  the  outer 
planets  which  occurs  in  the  late  1970's.  it 
will  be  possible  to  investigate  as  many  as 
three  of  them  with  a  single  spacecraft, 
utilizing  the  gravity-assist  technique 
whereby  the  spacecraft  swings  by  se- 
lected planets  in  succession.  In  1976  and 
1977,  there  will  be  opportunities  to  fiy  by 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Pluto ;  and,  in  1979, 
a  single  spacecraft  can  Investigate  Jupi- 
ter, Uranus,  and  Neptune.  These  missions 
are  the  so-called  "grand  tours." 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  grand  tour 
missions,  development  of  a  new  space- 
craft will  be  undertaken  in  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year.  Because  it  will  utilize 
a  nuclear  power  source,  this  spacecraft 
has  been  named  Thermoelectric  Outer 
Planets  Spacecraft  (TOPS). 

In  the  meantime,  two  Jupiter  flybys 
will  be  accomplished  in  1972  and  1973 
with  smaller  vehicles  called  Pioneer-P 
and  -G  for  our  first  look  at  this,  the 
largest  of  the  outer  planets.  These  space- 
craft will  also  fiy  through  the  asteroid 
belt,  and  hopefully  return  information 
on  some  of  the  thousands  of  asteroids 
which  orbit  the  sun  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

Finally,  a  cooperative  venture  with 
West  Germany  has  been  undertaken  to 
launch  two  Pioneer-type  spacecraft  to 
within  three-tenths  of  an  astronomical 
unit  of  the  sun.  This  program,  called 
Helios,  is  the  largest  international  co- 
operative project  to  date.  This  space- 
craft will  weigh  about  560  pounds,  carry 
more  than  100  pounds  of  scientific  in- 
struments, and  wUl  provide  our  first  op- 
portunity to  measure  the  intensity  of 
solar  radiation  at  the  closest  vantage 
point  to  the  sun  of  any  spacecraft 
launched  to  date. 

While  the  space  flight  missions  de- 
scribed so  far  have  been,  and  will  be, 
extremely  exciting  and  rewarding  from 
the  standpoint  of  pure  science,  the  pro- 
gram which  has  received  the  strongest 
support  from  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  over  the  years  Is  the 
space  applications  program.  This  effort 
involves  the  launching  of  specialized 
spacecraft  into  near-earth  orbit  with  the 
objective  of  achieving  practical  applica- 
tions of  space  technology.  NASA  has  re- 
quested $182,500,000  for  space  applica- 
tions, and  the  bill  under  consideration 
would  authorize  the  full  amount  of  the 
request. 

Let  me  begin  by  describing  the  earth 
resources  survey  project.  This  project 
consists  of  the  design  and  development  of 
two  spacecraft  called  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite  (ERTS)  scheduled 
for  launch  in  1972  and  1973.  This  project 
also  is  supported  by  experiments  con- 
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ducted  in  aircraft  which  are  used  to  de- 
velop and  test  remote  sensing  techniques, 
sensors,  and  data-handling  systems  for 
ultimate  use  in  satellites. 

The  survey  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  space  is  expected  to  have  signifi- 
cant applications  for  a  variety  of  scien- 
tific disciplines,  including  agriculture, 
forestry,  oceanography,  geology,  hydrol- 
ogy, geography,  and  cartography.  It  is 
too  early  to  estimate  precisely  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  an  operational  earth 
resources  survey  system,  but  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  economic  gains 
will  be  enormous.  Ultimately,  the  value 
of  surveying  the  earth's  resources  from 
space  may  far  surpass  the  Nation's  en- 
tire investment  in  the  space  program, 
and  we  fully  expect  that  the  dividends 
from  this  effort  will  someday  be  meas- 
ured in  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

As  a  result  of  the  impressive  work  done 
by  NASA  in  the  development  of  com- 
munications satellites  which  began  in  the 
early  1960's  the  world  now  has  an  effec- 
tive, and  profitable,  operational  space 
communications  system.  The  COMSAT 
Corporation  owes  its  very  existence  to 
the  good  work  done  by  NASA  during  the 
early  years  of  the  past  decade. 

NASA  is  continuing  its  research  and 
development  of  advanced  space  com- 
munications systems  with  a  project 
called  Applications  Technology  Satellites 
(ATS).  This  project  provides  the  basic 
engineering  and  technological  advances 
for  future  communications  satellites. 
For  example,  ATS-F  and  Q  which  are 
scheduled  for  launch  in  1973  and  1975 
will  test  erectable  parabolic  antennas  30 
feet  in  diameter  and  which  will  have 
high-pointing  accuracy.  These  space- 
craft will  be  precursors  to  direct  broad- 
cast satellites  of  the  future. 

Of  special  interest  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  under  which  ATS-F  will 
be  made  avsiilable  for  an  instructional 
television  experiment  to  be  run  by  the 
Indian  Government  for  1  year  about  the 
middle  of  this  decade.  Some  5,000  remote 
Indian  villages  will  receive  educational 
programs  through  the  ATS-P  satellite 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  family 
planning,  modern  agricultural  techni- 
ques, and  so  forth.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  construct  the  necessary  ground 
stations  and  plan  the  programing. 

One  of  the  most  successful  NASA  pro- 
grams has  been  the  development  and 
launch  of  meteorological  satellites.  Ten 
experimental  TIROS  spacecraft  have 
been  launched  by  NASA  without  a  sin- 
gle failure,  and  an  equal  number  of  op- 
erational versions  of  the  TIROS  satel- 
lite have  been  successfully  launched  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  and  its  prede- 
cessor agencies.  Daily  pictures  of  cloud 
cover  are  received  from  these  satellites 
by  receivers  placed  around  the  world, 
and  weather  predictions  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  their  use. 

Nimbus  continues  as  NASA's  experi- 
mental meteorological  satellite  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  Nimbus  program  Is  to 
provide  a  stabilized  test-bed  for  ad- 
vanced meteorological  sensing  equip- 
ment which  will  ultimately  be  used  in 
tke  operational  satellites  launched  for 


NOAA.  Temperature  profiles,  atmos- 
pheric humidity,  and  wind  measure- 
ments will  be  acquired  with  these  new 
sensors,  and  it  is  believed  that  within  a 
few  years  we  will  be  aWe  to  predict 
weather  up  to  2  weeks  In  advance  using 
sensors  now  under  development  within 
NASA. 

A  third  meteorol(«lcal  satellite  devel- 
opment project  which  is  designed  to  meet 
some  of  the  future  requirements  of 
NOAA  is  the  spacecraft  known  as  the 
Synchronous  Meteorological  Satellite 
(SMS).  This  satellite  will  permit  con- 
tinuous observation  of  major  weather 
systems  routinely,  thus  enhancing  our 
ability  to  predict  and  locate  severe  short- 
lived storms,  and  to  acquire  important 
wind-field  data  of  large  areas  much 
more  rapidly  than  is  possible  with  pres- 
ent systems. 

The  SMS  will  be  spin  stabilized,  and 
will  contain  imaging  systems  in  both  the 
infrared  and  the  visible  range  of  the 
spectnmi  so  that  both  nighttime  and 
daytime  coverage  will  be  possible. 

Two  SMS  Spacecraft  will  be  launched, 
the  first  this  year,  and  the  second  in 
1972. 

Design  studies  and  development  proj- 
ects are  also  underway  in  the  fields  of 
air-trafflc  control  satellites,  geodetic 
satellites,  and  advanced  earth  observa- 
tory satellites.  All-in-all  the  space  ap- 
plications program  is  quite  vigorous  and 
varied,  though  not  as  aggressive  as  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
would  desire.  Because  of  the  direct  eco- 
nomic potential  of  utilizing  space  tech- 
nology for  practical  applications,  the 
committee  has  taken  the  position,  again 
this  year,  that  a  larger  portion  of  the 
NASA  budget  should  be  devoted  to  space 
applications.  In  this  regard,  more  than 
3  years  ago  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  strongly  recommended  that  the 
budget  for  space  applications  should  be 
at  least  doubled,  and  perhaps  tripled.  I 
am  sure  that  I  speak  for  other  members 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  we  concur;  we  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  In  the  national 
interest  to  Increase  support  for  projects 
which  have  practical  applications  of 
space  technology. 

In  order  to  support  the  fiight  projects 
which  I  have  described,  NASA  has  re- 
quested $146,100,000  for  procurement  of 
launch  vehicles.  The  bill  under  consider- 
ation authorizes  the  full  amount  of  this 
request. 

AOVANCKD   KKSBAXCH   AlTD  TKCHNOIXMT 

That  part  of  the  overall  NASA  program 
that  seems  to  suffer  first  when  budgets 
are  being  lowered  is  the  advanced  re- 
search and  technology  program.  I  have 
always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  our 
efforts  in  the  advanced  research  and 
technology  area  and  feel  that  we  are  de- 
priving our  country  of  its  future  In  BSttce 
when  we  fail  to  adequately  fund  this  Im- 
portant work.  The  bud^iet  submitted  this 
year  was  $51,375,000  below  the  level  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  I  consider  this  repre- 
hensible and  indicative  of  short  range 
planning  on  the  part  of  NASA.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  situation,  the  committee 
increased  this  program  area  of  the  budget 
by  $64,900,000.  This  amount  will  un- 
prove  our  cai>abllity;  however,  I  do  not 


consider  it  adequate  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership in  science  and  technology  that 
should  be  characteristic  of  a  country  such 
as  ours.  I  need  only  remind  you  that  the 
Soviets  are  mindful  of  the  importance 
of  this  type  of  research  and  they  have 
consistently  emphasized  it  in  their  pro- 
grams. In  aeronautical  research  and 
technology,  it  is  reported  that  the  proto- 
type developments  of  Soviet  aircraft  have 
advanced  design  characteristics  superior 
in  many  respects  to  X3S.  designs.  Our  in- 
ability to  proceed  with  the  SST  and 
similar  developments  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  loss  of  U.S.  superiority  in  the 
aeronautical  field.  For  these  reasons,  the 
committee  recommends  the  following 
action: 

AZBONAimCAI.   RXSXABCH    AND   TKCHNOLOCT 

NASA'S  budget  request  for  aeronau- 
tical research  and  technology  was  $110,- 
000,000.  To  the  amount  requested,  the 
committee  has  added  $25,000,000  for  a 
total  authorization  of  $135,000,000.  Dur- 
ing past  years  the  committee  has  con- 
sistently caUed  for  and  supported  in- 
creasing attention  to  aeronautics  re- 
search and  development  within  NASA. 
Evaluation  of  testimony  received  both 
in  the  regular  authorization  hearings 
and  in  special  hearings  on  aeronautics 
indicates  that  unless  serious  considera- 
tion is  given  to  correcting  many  deficien- 
cies we  will  encounter  increasing  risks 
in: 

First,  falling  behind  our  world  com- 
petitors in  more  and  more  areas  of  aero- 
nautics smd  aviation. 

Second,  erosion  of  our  store  of  tech- 
nical and  scientific  knowledge,  physical 
plant,  and  skilled  people. 

Third,  unsafe  travel  by  air  arising 
from  traflflc  congestion  on  the  airways 
and  around  air  terminals. 

With  these  risks  facing  the  Nation, 
the  committee  unanimously  concluded 
that  an  increase  of  $25  million  should  be 
made  in  NASA's  aeronautical  research 
and  technology  line  item.  These  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  allocated  for  in- 
creased effort  in  attacking  four  major 
problem  areas : 

First,  noise  abatement. 

Second,  filling  a  number  of  urgent 
needs  in  our  technological  base  ranging 
from  basic  research  through  flight  de- 
velopment. 

Third,  airway  and  airpwrt  congestion. 

Fourth,  short-haul  transportation — 
both  short  take  off  and  landing  and  low 
population  density  areas. 

In  order  to  implement  these  ideals,  the 
first  requirement  is  for  people.  The  com- 
mittee has  bolstered  the  aeronautics 
research  and  graduate  study  program 
tV  adding  $1,400,000.  This  is  a  continu- 
ation of  a  program  started  In  fiscal  year 
1971  based  on  a  previous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  attracting  new.  younger 
scienUflc  and  engineering  men  and 
women  to  the  aeronautics  research  and 
develcvment  field.  As  presently  being 
carried  out,  it  is  a  program  designed  to 
spend  $1,400,000  over  a  3-year  period.  I 
strongly  believe  that  there  is  substantial 
justification  for  canylng  out  this  highly 
imporunt  work  at  the  $1.4  million  level 
originally  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971 
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on  an  annual  basis  until  significant 
progress  has  been  made.  The  added 
funds  would  be  used  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  more  students  and  more  schools. 
The  basic  plan  is  for  the  graduate  stu- 
dent to  spend  2  years  in  an  accredited 
school  and  1  year  at  a  NASA  center. 

Secondly,  the  committee  feels  that  we 
must  proceed  more  expeditiously  on  the 
experimental  STOL  transport  research 
airplane.  An  increase  of  $7,000,000  from 
$15,000,000    to    $22,000,000    is    recom- 
mended.  This   is  a  project  to  design, 
manufacture,  develop,  and  test  in  flight, 
two  experimental  aircraft  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  advance  the  technology  of 
short  takeoff  and  landing   (STOL)   ap- 
plicable to  civil  aviation.  The  research 
aircraft   will  incorporate   a  propulsion 
system  that  is  quiet  by  today's  stand- 
ards, operating  with  a  500-foot  sideline 
effective    perceived    noise    in    decibels 
(EPN  db)  as  low  as  approximately  95. 
It  is  intended  that  the  program  will  be 
a  joint  enterprise  between  Government 
and  industry.  On  the  Government  side 
It  is  planned  that  NASA,  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  will  jointly  direct  the  pro- 
gram, with  E>OD  participation  to  some 
degree,  since  there  will  be  the  potential 
of  a  military  application  of  the  tech- 
nology. On  the  industry  side  it  is  in- 
tended   that    the    aricraft    and    engine 
companies,  and  the  airlines,  will  par- 
ticipate. I  must  emphasize  that  the  joint 
enterprise    would    be    formed    only    to 
develop  the  technology  of  STOL  through 
the    testing    of    experimental    aircraft, 
leaving  the  involved  companies  free  to 
compete  as  they  conventionally  do  when 
the  technology  would  be  applied  to  pro- 
totype aircraft  in  seeking  market  oppor- 
tunities. Thus  the  joint  enterprise  is  not 
a    program    wherein    the    Government 
would  in  any  way  underwrite  a  proto- 
type development  program  by  a  segment 
of   the  industry.  The   Justification   for 
such  a  program  rests  on  the  results  of  a 
study    recently    completed    Jointly    by 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  Civil  A\1ation  Research  and 
Development.  Conclusions  were  reached 
that  the  three  most  serious  problems  in 
civil  aviation  are:  severe  noise  pollution, 
congestion  of  the  airways  and  terminals, 
and  the  economics  of  low  density,  short- 
haul  air  transportation.  A  STOL  air- 
craft with  quiet  engines  directly  alleviates 
the  first  two  of  these  problems.  Increas- 
ing NASA's  fiscal  year  1972  budget  re- 
quest for  the  experimental  STOL  air- 
craft from   $15   million   to   $22   million 
would  permit  NASA  to   accelerate   the 
attack  on   the   noise  abatement   tech- 
nology  that   will  be   required   in   order 
that  the  experimental  aircraft  can  be 
configured  with  low  noise  engines  early 
in  its  flight  program.  This  will  permit 
earlier    achievement    of    public    confi- 
dence that  environmentally  acceptable 
STOL  vehicles  are  realistic. 

The  committee  has  also  Increased  the 
amount  requested  for  aerodynamics  and 
vehicle  systems  research.  This  wUl  per- 
mit a  needed  expansion  of  basic  research 
amd  increased  attention  to  problems  re- 
lated to  the  develojMnent  of  new  air- 
craft—civil and  military,  $2,000,000 
would  be  used  In  the  areas  of  aerody- 


namics, fluid  mechanics,  aeroelasticity 
and  flight  djmamics.  Specific  work  would 
include  such  tasks  as:  studies  and  wind 
tunnel  tests  relating  to  optimizing  super- 
sonic aircraft  configuration  for  minimum 
sonic  booms;  greater  range  of  models  to 
deal  with  scaling  problems  in  the 
transonic  speed  range  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  both  civil  and  military 
aircraft;  expansion  of  spin  research  to 
develop  an  automatic  spin  preventicn 
sjTstem  applicable  to  all  classes  of  air- 
craft. 

An  additional  $1,600,000  would  be  used 
to  study  the  major  systems  integration 
problems  of  high  performance  supersonic 
aircraft.  These  major  systems  problems — 
propulsion  system — airframe  interaction 
in  which  flow  distortions  and  shocks  af- 
fect engine  operation,  control  system — 
aerodynamic  stability — would  be  studied 
by  means  of  an  expanded  and  accelerated 
YF-12  flight  test  program. 

Of  course  one  of  the  more  pressing 
problems  Is  in  the  area  of  propulsion. 
The  committee  is  recommending  an  in- 
crease of  $5,700,000  to  be  divided  between 
increased  attention  to  noise  abatement 
problems  and  other  important  areas  of 
advanced  components  and  systems.  In 
the  noise  related  activities  additional 
fimding  would  be  used  to  increase  efTorts 
In  basic  noise  research  so  as  to  increase 
our  knowledge  and  provide  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamental  factors 
affecting  the  generation,  propagation, 
and  attenuation  of  aircraft  noise.  An  in- 
crease in  noise  research  efforts  will  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  broadening 
the  technological  base  required  for  the 
development  of  low  noise  fans  for  quiet 
engines  for  both  CTOL  and  V/  STOL  air- 
craft. In  the  engine  component  related 
activities,  we  would  increase  the  research 
efforts  on  advanced  engine  components 
and  systems  required  for  all  classes  of 
jet  aircraft  including  small  gas  turbines 
for  general  aviation  applications.  The 
research  would  be  focused  on  improving 
performance,  reducing  exhaust  gas  emis- 
sions, investigating  methods  for  devel- 
oping low-cost  small  gas  turbine  engines, 
and  providing  increased  safety  and  re- 
liability. 

We  need  much  more  study  in  basic  op- 
erating systems.  Accordingly,  we  are  rec- 
ommending an  increase  of  $1,600,000  to 
be  applied  in  four  critical  areas  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  feasibility  study  of  offshore  air- 
ports. This  was  an  amendment  offered  in 
subcommittee  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Representative  Wydler.  His 
interest  is  focused  on  offshore  ocean  and 
Long  Island  sound  installations,  not 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams. 

Second.  Inertlal  navigation  technology 
for  STOL. 

Third,  aircraft  trailing  vortex  re- 
search. 

Fourth,  study  ways  to  improve  flow  of 
airfield  traffic. 

The  committee  is  also  recommending 
additional  funds  in  the  sunoimt  of 
$2,200,000  for  further  research  in  guid- 
ance, control,  and  information  systems. 

These  added  funds  would  be  applied 
to  three  main  areas:  Basic  research, 
avionics  technology,  and  digital  elec- 
tronics control  systems.  For  basic  re- 


search additional  work  would  be  con- 
centrated on  design  information  for 
automated  aircraft  operations  to  reduce 
pilot  workload.  This  Is  especially  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  flight  paths  re- 
quired for  noise  reduction.  Increased 
traffic,  and  adverse  weather.  In  avionics 
technology  space-developed  electronic 
concepts  are  being  applied  to  avionic 
systems  to  increase  economy  and  safety 
of  aircraft  operation.  NASA  will  initiate 
the  second  phase  of  a  program  to  replace 
modified  ApoUo  equipment  with  ad- 
vanced hardware. 

An  additional  $3,500,000  for  materials 
and  structures  has  also  been  recom- 
mended which  would  be  divided  between 
three  areas:  Refractory  metals  smd  coat- 
ings for  noise  suppression,  application 
studies  of  composite  materials,  and  non- 
destructive evaluation  studies  for  air- 
craft structures. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  great  length 
about  the  need  for  an  additional  $25 
million  in  the  aeronautical  research  and 
technology  area.  I  feel  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation's  position  in  world  aviation  to 
continue  to  move  forward  with  a  vigor- 
ous program  of  aeronautical  research. 

In  all  of  the  areas  of  advanced  re- 
search and  technology  the  funding  level 
as  well  as  the  NASA  budget  is  below  the 
recommended  amount  by  the  President's 
space  task  group  report  conducted  in 
September  1969  which  means  that  if 
these  funds  are  not  approved,  we  will 
not  only  fail  to  carry  out  an  efficient 
program,  but  we  will  in  effect  fall  seri- 
ously behind  in  our  aerospace  work.  I 
need  not  remind  this  committee  that  the 
balancc-of-payment  contribution  to 
this  country's  lagging  exports  is  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  per  year  by  the  aircraft 
industry  alone.  Surely  this  committee 
would  see  fit  to  supply  these  modest  sums 
to  maintain  this  healthy  export  item. 

NTJCUCAR    PROPtrLSION 

In  the  area  of  nuclear  rocket  develop- 
ment the  committee  finds  it  is  in  the 
position  of  saving  a  program  that  has 
been  highly  successful  and  would  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  the  needed  propul- 
sion capability  for  the  next  20  years  at 
least,  to  keep  us  foremost  In  space.  This 
program  was  reduced  by  the  administra- 
tion as  a  money-saving  gesture:  however, 
in  reality  it  would  only  result  in  a  loss 
of  the  trained  manpower  teams  that 
now  exist  and  would  place  our  country 
in  its  historical  position  of  being  second 
best  in  thrust  capability.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  learn  that  power  in  space 
is  the  key  to  om-  future  successful  domi- 
nance there. 

We  have  reviewed  the  needs,  the  capa- 
bility, advantages,  and  disadvantages 
each  year  of  the  NERVA  rocket.  The 
hearings  are  filled  with  testimony  on  the 
reasons  why  we  should  proceed  with 
this  development.  However,  to  review 
these  arguments  briefiy,  nuclear  propul- 
sion makes  a  large  amount  of  propul- 
sive energy  available  for  a  variety  of  mis- 
sion possibilities.  The  advantages  fall 
into  several  categories:  First,  extend  the 
range  of  mission  possibilities  utilizing 
currently  available  first-stage  boosters — 
Saturn  V,  second,  make  feasible  some 
near-earth  missions  that  would  other- 
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wise  be  Impractical  with  chemical  pro- 
pulsion means — ^missions  involving  orbit 
plane  changes  over  long  time  periods  and 
large  angles — and  third,  increase  the 
probability  of  mission  success  because 
of  simplicity  of  design  and  ruggedness. 

This  development  provides  an  upper 
stage  capability  having  a  thrust  duration 
hours  long — up  to  10  hours  is  the  design 
objective — rather  thsm  minutes  which 
is  a  current  limitation  of  chemical  rock- 
ets. Utilizing  fully  this  large  thrust  capa- 
bility, we  can  limit  the  nimiber  of  upper 
stages  required  for  a  mission  and  we  can 
transport  much  larger  payloads.  This 
capability  thereby  reduces  the  number  of 
laimches  required  to  place  large  payloads 
into  orbit.  The  NERVA  engine  then  of- 
fers a  thruster  which  can  do  a  variety  of 
missions.  Its  propulsive  force  and  long 
bum  time  should  satisfy  the  space  pro- 
gram needs  for  many  years  ahead. 

This  year's  testimony  highlights  the 
cost  savings  that  could  be  attained  with 
the  NERVA.  For  example,  the  estimated 
cost  per  pound  In  lunar  orbit  for  the 
Apollo  program  Is  about  $6,000.  With  a 
reusable  NERVA  making  six  reuses,  this 
figiire  Is  lowered  to  $600 — assuming  shut- 
tle pay  load  cost  In  earth  orbit  of  $100  per 
pound — and  goes  lower  with  subsequent 
reuse. 

F^xrther,  this  program  is  about  50  per- 
cent complete.  The  technology  required 
to  begin  the  stage  design  and  construc- 
tion has  been  proven.  We  should  not 
stop  at  this  time  and  lose  the  research 
work  that  has  been  performed  to  date, 
particularly  since  our  past  experience  has 
shown  that  the  national  program  has 
been  limited  by  our  thrust  capability.  I 
believe  that  we  would  be  remiss  and  that 
the  country  would  suffer  in  the  long  nm 
if  we  did  not  continue  this  development. 
This  continuation  prevents  a  cra^  pro- 
gram development  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture and  it  will  give  us  experience  In  us- 
ing this  new  technology  at  a  lower  cost 
regardless  of  the  direction  our  space  pro- 
gram takes  In  the  future.  I  strongly  urge 
the  continuation  of  this  work. 

Numerous  comparisons  of  costs  be- 
tween nuclear  and  chemical  rockets  have 
been  made.  The  substantial  potential  sav- 
ings in  space  transportation  costs  relat- 
ing to  use  of  nuclear  rockets  In  the  sin- 
gle-use— expendable — mode.  Studies  of 
reusable  systems,  such  as  those  described 
in  the  space  task  group  report,  also  re- 
veal that  significant  potential  savings 
could  result  from  NERVA  applications. 
For  example,  a  reusable  nuclear  stage 
to  transport  a  119,000  pound  pay  load 
from  earth  orbit  to  lunar  orbit  and  re- 
turn without  payload  would  weigh  about 
370,000  pounds,  including  280,000  poimds 
of  propellant.  A  hypothetical  correspond- 
ing chemical  stage  would  weigh  about 
800,000  pounds,  including  about  700,000 
pounds  of  propellant.  Because  the  nu- 
clear stage  requires  less  propellant  than 
the  chemical  stage,  a  significant  cost  ben- 
efit would  result  from  the  reduced  re- 
quirement to  transport  propellants  to 
earth  orbit.  Over  10  missions,  the  sav- 
ings would  be  about  $400  million,  as- 
suming a  cost  of  $100  per  pound  for 
earth-to-orblt  transportation.  If  the 
costs  of  earth-to-orbIt  transportation  are 
higher,  the  savings  would  be  greater.  In 


terms  of  total  recurring  costs,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  chemical  propulsion  would  be 
about  65  to  75  percent  more  costly  than 
nuclear  propulsion. 

NASA's  budget  request  for  the  miclear 
power  and  propulsion  program  for  fiscal 
year  1972  Is  $27,720,000.  This  amount 
represents  a  substantial  reduction  from 
the  $55,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  and 
the  $55,269,000  program  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Part  of  this  program  is  the  NERVA 
nuclear  rocket  engine.  NASA  should  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  development 
of  the  NERVA  engine  at  a  rate  efficiently 
timed  to  the  development  of  the  space 
shuttle  transportation  system.  To  avoid 
loss  of  skUled  peopie,  Inefficiency  and  In- 
creased total  program  costs  resulting 
from  a  stretch  out,  an  Increase  in  the  nu- 
clear propulsion  program  of  $39,900,000 
Is  recommended — to  be  used  only  for  this 
program. 

This  action  has  been  taken  based 
upon  the  significant  advance  In  propul- 
sion capability  represented  by  the 
NERVA  system.  The  advsintages  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  over  the  alternative 
chemical  propulsion  system  are  the  high 
payload  performance,  propulsion  effi- 
ciency, and  versatility.  The  NERVA  sys- 
tem will  provide  greater  than  twice  the 
specific  Impulse — power — of  the  most 
advanced  chemical  rockets.  This  power 
will  be  required  in  missions  involving 
high  energy,  long  duration,  and  large 
payloads. 

In  operation,  the  NERVA  will  be  built 
into  a  reusable,  long  endiu-ance  nuclear 
stage  as  an  integral  part  of  a  new  capa- 
bility for  space  transportation.  The  sys- 
tem will  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  including  moving  men,  space- 
craft, and  supplies  between  earth  orbit 
and  lunar  orbit,  between  low  earth  orbit 
and  geosynchronous  orbit,  immatmed 
missions  to  the  nearby  planets  for  re- 
turning samples,  and  fast  immanned 
missions  to  the  distant  planets. 

In  essence,  the  NERVA  should  increase 
payloads,  reduce  trip  times  tmd  provide 
great  reliability  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  missions.  It  is.  In  ftict,  this 
country's  only  program  to  develop  a  sig- 
nificant advance  in  space  propulsion  ca- 
pability in  the  next  decade  or  two. 

In  testimony  before  this  Committee, 
NASA  has  emphasized  that  the  $15  mil- 
lion budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1972 
would  commit  the  NERVA  develc^wient 
program  to  a  holding  action  and  would 
result  in  a  two-third's  reduction  in  force 
by  the  contractor  organizations.  The 
$39,900,000  budget  increase  Is  required 
as  a  means  by  which  to  capitalize  on  the 
technology  developed  and  permit  con- 
tinued work  on  components,  fuel  reactor, 
and  engine  systems  In  an  Integrated  and 
efficiently  phased  marmer.  On  this  basis, 
it  Is  estimated  that  the  first  development 
test  of  a  NERVA  design  reactor  can  take 
place  In  1973  with  the  test  of  the  first 
complete  developmental  engine  late  in 
1974.  It  is  further  estimated  that  the 
NERVA  engine  could  be  available  for  its 
first  flight  test  in  the  1978-79  time  pe- 
riod and  be  operationally  qualified  in  the 
very  early  1980's. 

During  the  pEist  2  years,  the  nuclear 
propulsion  program  has  largely  been 


engaged  in  the  design  and  development 
of  a  flight-rated  NERVA  engine.  The 
achievements  of  the  program  have  pro- 
vided a  sound  technological  foundation 
for  the  development  of  the  advanced, 
high-performance  propulsion  system. 
Eighteen  rocket  reactors  have  been  tested 
and  two  experimental  engines  have  been 
(«)erated.  Over  14  hours  of  system  oper- 
ating experience  has  been  accumulated, 
including  more  than  4  hours  at  or  near 
design  power.  Fiscal  year  1971  activity, 
in  particular,  resulted  in  a  final  baseline 
design  for  the  engine. 

The  increased  funding  would  be  used 
for  the  following  tasks: 

Development  of  critical  components, 
including  the  reactor  shield,  reflector, 
pressxire  vessel,  and  other  associated 
components  and  subsystems. 

Fabrication  of  the  flrst  ground  test 
reactor  and  engine. 

Initiation  of  experiments,  instnmienta- 
tion,  and  engine  thrust  structure  designs. 

TRACKING  AND  DATA  ACQUXSTtTON 

This  year  the  bill  before  you  Includes 
$264  million  for  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition, an  essential  program  which 
needs  little  explanation. 

The  tracking  and  data  acquisition  pro- 
gram in  NASA  is  one  of  the  nnsimg 
heroes  of  our  space  program,  and  very 
little  comes  out  In  our  reporting  of  this 
essential  element  of  the  space  program. 
Rarely  do  we  emphasize  the  vital  neces- 
sity to  receive  all  of  the  intricate  elec- 
tronic signals  that  provide  the  essential 
data  to  teU  us  the  value  smd  performance 
of  our  space  effort.  Signals  Indicating  the 
body  functions,  the  necessary  guidance 
chsmges  and  the  quaUty  of  the  essential 
life  support  elements  of  a  spacecraft 
are  given  to  us  almost  instantaneously 
and  presented  In  a  form  whereby  Im- 
mediate action  can  l>e  taken  by  the 
trained  controllers  on  the  groimd  or  in 
the  spawjecraft.  The  value  of  this  essen- 
tisJ  work  can  never  be  overemphasized, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  NASA  in- 
tends to  pursue  further  automation  of 
their  ssrstems.  In  time  we  will  be  able  to 
observe  aU  of  the  spacecraft  and  mission 
parameters  and  at  the  same  time  note 
the  corrections  and  changes  that  are 
being  incorporated  from  our  previous  set 
computer  program.  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
mend NASA  on  the  quality  and  compe- 
tence of  their  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion team. 

TECHNOLOGY  UTI1.IZAT10N 

All  of  US  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
valuable  outputs  that  have  resulted  from 
the  space  program  and  that  have  been 
transferred  to  our  commercial  commu- 
nity. A  large  portion  of  this  activity  with- 
in NASA  is  carried  out  within  the  tech- 
nology utilization  program.  Over  the 
years  the  Congress  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  technology  utilization  pro- 
gram. The  committee  has  taken  this  posi- 
tion because  it  firmly  believes  in  the  basic 
principle  behind  the  technology  utiliza- 
tion effort:  scientific,  technological,  and 
management  knowledge  developed  with 
public  funds  and  support  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  for  its  benefit  as 
quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible.  It  is 
believed  that  this  knowledge  should  be 
readily  accessible  to  all  potential  users. 
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whether  a  major  corporation,  a  small 
businessman,  a  school,  or  a  private  citi- 
zen. Among  the  specific  objectives  of  the 
technology  utilization  program  are : 

First,  to  Increase  the  return  on  the  na- 
tional Investment  in  aerospace  R.  &  D.  by 
encouraging  additional  uses  of  the 
knowledge  gained. 

Second,  to  shorten  the  time  gap  be- 
tween the  discovery  of  new  knowledge 
and  its  effective  use  In  the  marketplace. 
Third,  to  aid  the  movement  of  new 
knowledge  across  industry,  scientific  dis- 
cipline and  geogra{>hlc  boundaries. 

Fourth,  to  contribute  to  finding  better 
ways  of  transferring  technology  from  its 
points  of  origin  to  Its  points  of  potential 
use. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  tech- 
nology utilization  program  has  concen- 
trated a  good  part  of  Its  effort  in  the 
medical  sirea.  This  has  Included  Im- 
proved Instnmients,  diagnostic  tech- 
niques, surgical  techniques  and  medical 
systems  management.  More  recently 
there  has  been  a  turning  toward  work 
in  public  sector  problems:  water  pollu- 
tion, air  pollution,  crime,  transportation, 
housing  construction  and  rehabilitation, 
and  mine  safety.  It  Is  in  large  degree  to 
support  additional  work  in  these  areas 
that  the  committee  strongly  recommends 
an  additional  $2,000,000,  for  a  total  of 
$8,000,000. 

coNsxatJcnoN  or  FACxLmEs 
The  fiscal  year  1972  construction  pro- 
gram is  minimal.  NASA  requested  $56,- 
300,000  and  the  committee  added  one 
project  to  the  request  and  is  recommend- 
ing that  a  total  of  $58,630,000  be  author- 
ized for  facilities. 

The  NASA  request  of  $56.3  million  com- 
pares to  $24.9  million  appropriated  in  fis- 
cal year  1971  and  $50.1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1970. 

Major  budget  activities  to  be  supported 
by  the  1972  construction  program  in- 
clude: Manned  space  flight,  $20  million: 
scientific  investigations  in  space,  $15.2 
million;  aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology, $6.5  million;  and  other  activities, 
$16.93  million. 

Aside  from  rehabilitation  and  modifi- 
cation work  at  all  field  centers  amount- 
ing to  $10  million,  and  advance  planning 
and  design  authorization  for  future  con- 
struction— $3.5  million — the  total  con- 
sruction  programs  consists  of  only  seven 
projects.  These  represent  $45.13  million 
or  about  three-fourths  of  the  total. 

The  major  projects  involve  the  mod- 
ernization of  a  large  wind  tunnel  at  the 
Ames  Research  Center  in  California — 
$6.5  million;  improvements  to  two  launch 
areas  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  in 
Florida — $15.2  million;  the  first  incre- 
ment of  facilities  In  support  of  the  space 
shuttle  to  provide  an  engine  test  capa- 
bility and  thermal  protection  research 
facilities  at  six  different  locations — $20 
million;  powerplant  replacements  at  two 
tracking  stations — $.6  million;  and  the 
relocation  of  the  Application  Technology 
Satellite  Ground  Support  Station  to  a 
site  to  be  selected  In  Western  Europe — 
$.5  million. 

There  has  been  much  debate  and  con- 
troversy over  the  siting  of  facilities  to 
support  the  shuttle  program.  I  have  in- 
sisted that  NASA  use  existing  Federal 


facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble to  meet  these  needs.  For  2  succes- 
sive years  the  committee  has  taken  a 
strong  position  in  this  regard,  Insisting 
that  no  new  facilities  t>e  contemplated 
imtll  exhaustive  studies  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  capability  of  existing 
physic&l  plant  to  meet  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram requirements. 

NASA  Is  moving  In  this  direction.  The 
$20  million  Included  In  this  year's  con- 
struction program  for  shuttle  engine  and 
thermal  protection  research  and  test  fa- 
cilities will  be  used  to  modify  existing 
facilities  at  the  Mississippi  test  facility, 
the  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  in  Tennessee,  the  Ames  and  Lang- 
ley  Research  Centers,  and  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  at  Houston.  These  are 
urgent  needs  to  conduct  research  on  the 
"pacing"  items  for  the  shuttle  program. 
I  plan  to  continue  to  insist  that  existing 
faculties  be  used  to  meet  future  shuttle 
program  needs.  We  must  use  what  we 
have  before  any  consideration  is  given  to 
expanding  our  capital  plant  further. 

The  program  also  includes  $10  million 
as  the  third  increment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  upgrade  the  NASA  physical 
plant,  to  enhance  its  broad  usefulness, 
and  to  reduce  the  large  backlog  of  defer- 
red maintenance  now  facing  the  agency. 
The  rehabilitation  and  modification 
package  also  Includes  $3  million  for  items 
involved  in  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  and  water  pollution  at  the  NASA 
field  centers. 

Also  Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
construction  program  is  $3.5  million  to 
support  field  installation  master  plan- 
ning, special  engineering  studies,  pre- 
liminary engineering  reports  for  future 
construction  projects,  and  the  design  and 
specification  work  for  authorized  con- 
struction projects. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  com- 
mittee added  one  project  to  the  NASA 
request.  This  project  will  implement 
phsise  I  of  a  plan  to  modernize  and  ex- 
pand the  visitor's  information  center  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  This  project 
had  originally  been  proposed  by  NASA 
but  was  eliminated  in  the  budget  review 
process  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

I  have  long  considered  that  the  exist- 
ing public  information  and  education 
outlet  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  is 
inadequate  not  only  to  meet  the  existing 
visitor  load,  but  to  meet  an  anticipated 
increase  of  600.000  additional  visitors  per 
year.  I  believe  that  an  Improved  and  ex- 
panded facility  could  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  a  better  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  space  program.  This 
work  should  be  initiated  without  delay. 

RESEARCH    AND    PROGRAM     MANAGEMENT 

The  NASA  authorization  request  for 
research  and  program  management  for 
fiscal  year  1972  totaled  $697,350,000.  Our 
committee  is  recommending  an  increase 
of  $9.5  million,  raising  the  level  of  the 
amount  to  be  authorized  to  $706,850,000. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  annual  bill  that 
provides  the  civil  service  staff  necessary 
for  in -house  research,  and  to  plan,  man- 
age, and  support  the  research  and  de- 
velt^ment  program.  It  also  provides  an 
operational  capability  to  the  laboratories 
and  facilities  such  as  logistic  support — 


travel,  transportation,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities — euid  technloel  and 
administrative  support. 

The  research  and  program  manage- 
ment accoimt,  although  providing  for  the 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
NASA  institutlanal  base,  is  not  an  "over- 
head" account  i>er  se.  But  rather  It  pays 
for  the  NASA  people  and  institutional 
services  which  get  NASA's  work  done. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  research  and 
program  aiqiropriatloii  is  used  to  pay 
salaries  and  related  benefits  for  civil 
service  employees.  The  balance  is  needed 
for  the  other  support  necessary  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  institutional 
base. 

NASA  personnel,  consisting  of  a  large 
body  of  scientists,  engineers,  smd  tech- 
nicians, plus  a  much  smaller  group  of 
administrative  personnel,  together  with 
the  laboratories  and  specialized  facilities, 
provide  the  Nation  with  a  formidable 
capability  to  plan,  manage,  and  support 
the  research  and  development  program. 

These  are  the  people,  who  together 
with  those  in  the  universities,  indus- 
trial companies,  and  other  government 
agencies,  compose  the  complex  team 
which  has  su^eved  some  of  man's  most 
outstanding  technological  advances  dur- 
ing these  past  12  years. 

Professional  scientists  and  engineers 
comprise  almost  45  percent  of  the  NASA 
work  force.  Technicians  make  up  an- 
other 27  percent.  The  balance  is  made 
up  of  professional  administrative  and 
clerical  personnel. 

However,  the  in-house  capability  of 
NASA  is  gradually  being  weakened  by 
repeated  cutbacks  in  personnel.  The  peak 
employment  in  NASA  was  reached  In 
July  1967  when  34,126  personnel  were  on 
the  rolls.  The  manning  levels  for  the 
Agency  will  drop  to  28,850  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  original  NASA  authorization  re- 
quest had  envisioned  a  reduction  of  1,500 
additional  personnel  during  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  special  analyses,  budget  of  the 
United  States  indicates  that  by  Elxecu- 
tlve  order  reductions  in  personnel  are 
to  be  effected  in  four  depauiments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
These  were  a  1.6-percent  reduction  in 
Department  of  Defense;  a  3.0-percent  re- 
duction in  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department;  a  21 -percent  re- 
duction in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development;  and  a  5-percent  reduction 
in  NASA.  The  personnel  strengths  of 
practically  all  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
flect increases  for  fiscal  year  1972  over 
the  1971  levels. 

I  have  been  very  concerned  over  the 
critical  erosion  of  our  skilled  scientists 
and  engineers  who  are  engaged  in  aero- 
nautical and  basic  research. 

What  Is  particularly  disturbing  to  me 
is  the  mandatory  cut  of  500  scientists  and 
engineers  that  will  occur  in  the  Office  of 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology. 
This  is  very  imprudent.  Research  and 
development,  especially  in  advanced 
basic  and  applied  sciences,  are  the  heart 
and  soul  of  NASA's  future.  These  are  the 
sole  source  of  the  technologies  that  will 
be  essential  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
to  make  possible  the  success  of  NASA's 
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other  programs  that  are  now  budgeted 
and  ongoing.  Cutting  the  personnel  of 
the  OfQce  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  is  analogous  to  giving  medi- 
cine to  a  patient  that  will  cure  a  current 
disease  but  will  eventually  kill  him. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  At 
Westinghouse  Astronuclear  Laboratory, 
where  very  important  research  is  going 
on.  910  people  are  working  on  NERVA. 
The  present  budget  level  requested  by 
the  administration  will  force  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  staff  to  180.  In  effect,  West- 
inghouse, for  all  practical  purposes,  will 
have  to  forget  about  making  any  real 
progress.  Furthermore,  the  overall 
NERVA  program  will  have  to  be  cut  fnan 
2,500  people  to  800. 

These  people  in  Westinghouse  and  In 
NASA  are  uniquely  gifted  and  talented 
scientists  and  engineers  who  will  scatter 
to  the  four  winds.  At  some  future  date 
when  it  becomes  necessary,  NASA  will 
never  be  able  to  reassemble  them,  or 
others  equally  capable,  without  greatly 
increased  costs  suid  loss  of  time  to  the 
program.  The  intent  of  the  committee  is 
to  keep  the  NERVA  team  as  it  Is  present- 
ly constituted — which  is  already  slimmed 
dowTi — and  maintain  an  even  tempo  of 
research  and  development  to  preserve 
the  investment  this  country  has  already 
made  in  nuclear  propulsion. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  add  $4.5  million 
to  the  NASA  request  for  research  and 
program  management  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  that  capability. 
This  amendment  will  permit  the  reten- 
tion of  500  personnel.  My  amendment 
carried  and  is  now  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. 

Likewise,  of  equal  concern  to  me  is 
the  effect  of  the  drain  of  scientists  and 
engineers  on  our  Nation's  technical  ca- 
pabiUty  occasioned  by  the  rapid  decline 
in  annual  funding  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  committee  heard  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  young  people  entering 
academic  pursiiits  are  no  longer  being 
attracted  to  the  space  program  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of 
space.  Also,  statistics  show  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  scientist  and  engineer  in 
NASA  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  eight 
tenths  of  a  year  annually,  indicating 
that  the  rate  of  young  people  entering 
the  space  program  has  declined  consid- 
erably. 

The  inability  of  NASA,  because  of 
Govemmentwlde  and  often  bllndman 
power  policies  known  to  us  all,  to  inject 
new  and  young  blood  into  its  research 
staff  is  a  grave  problem.  The  gradual 
rise  in  the  average  age  of  the  scientific 
and  development  personnel  has  very 
threatening  Implications  to  the  future. 
The  yoimg  people  are  the  innovators,  the 
challengers  of  the  status  quo,  of  the  set 
procedures,  of  traditional  research  ai>- 
proaches.  These  are  the  people  coming 
out  of  the  engineering  and  science 
schools  of  our  universities  that  NASA 
needs  and  needs  now.  To  me  it  is  the 
height  of  llloglc  to  expect  NASA's  ad- 
vanced research  to  continue  to  be  where 
it  Is  supposed  to  be — in  the  vanguard 
of  science — 5  or  10  years  from  now 
under  the  present  circumstances.  With- 
out the  young  scientist  and  engineer, 
that  just  will  not  happen. 


I  proposed  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  Is  now  in 
the  bill  before  you  which  adds  $1  million 
to  the  research  and  program  manage- 
ment request  to  bolster  the  summer 
training  program  for  young  people.  This 
will  provide  an  additional  800  summer 
trainee  positions  for  high  school  and 
college  students.  Hopefully  this  will  en- 
courage more  yoimg  people  to  select 
space  engineering  and  science  as  their 
careers. 

Another  area  that  has  concerned  me 
for  some  time  is  the  NASA  public  affairs 
effort.  I  do  not  believe  that  NASA  has 
done  a  particularly  good  job  in  convey- 
ing to  the  general  public  the  true  story 
of  space,  particularly  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  program.  There  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  placed  on  the  spectacular 
aspects  of  the  space  effort  and  not 
enough  on  the  practical  benefits  derived 
from  our  space  endeavors. 

I  believe  that  whUe  public  enthusiasm 
over  space  appears  to  have  waned,  there 
is  still  great  interest  in  this  Nation's 
space  endeavors,  particularly  as  they 
affect  the  individual  and  his  well -being. 
I  am  sure  that  the  American  public  will 
support  the  space  program,  but  only  If 
the  true  story  of  space  and  its  related 
benefits  are  more  effectively  brought 
home. 

Our  public  affairs  effort  needs  to  be 
bolstered  and  reoriented  so  that  the  man 
on  the  street  knows  more  lUiout  what 
our  space  effort  means.  The  committee 
has  adopted  my  amendment  to  add  $4 
million  to  the  NASA  request  for  public 
affairs  to  strengthen  the  Agency's  effort 
in  explaining  the  practical  benefits  of  the 
space  program  to  the  public. 

In  my  opinion  the  $706,850,000  included 
in  this  bill  for  research  and  program 
management  Is  the  mlnlmimi  necessary 
to  maintain  our  Institutional  base  and 
our  space  research  capability.  Any  re- 
ductions below  this  level  will  have  a 
serious  and  far-reaching  effect  on  our 
future  stature  as  the  leading  nation  of 
the  space  age. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  action  taken  by  me  in 
committee.  I  added  seven  major  amend- 
ments providing  for  an  increase  In 
authorization  of  $123  million. 

With  respect  to  the  OfiQce  of  Manned 
Space  Flight  Programs,  my  amendments 
proposed  Increases  for  the  Skylab  and 
space  shuttle  programs.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Increase  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram funding  from  $535.4  million  to 
$580.4  million — an  Increase  of  $45  mil- 
lion. The  amendment  was  to  provide  a 
second  Skylab  mission  in  addition  to  an 
astronaut  rescue  capability.  The  com- 
mitee  approved  the  full  amount  proposed. 
The  space  shuttle  amendment,  which 
I  also  proposed,  was  to  provide  an  In- 
crease In  funding  in  order  to  support 
advanced  research  in  critical  system 
technology.  The  amendment  recom- 
mended an  Increase  in  the  NASA  request 
of  $100  million  to  a  new  figure  of  $130 
million— an  addition  of  $30  million.  The 
committee  finally  approved  a  reduced 
Increase  of  $25  million,  making  the  final 
space  shuttle  program  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $125  million.  A  further  amend- 
ment to  the  NASA  budget  which  I  recom- 


mended added  $8.5  million,  bringing  the 
NASA  request  of  $1.5  million  to  a  total 
of  $10  million.  The  full  proposed  Increase 
was  approved  by  the  committee.  Tlie 
money  will  provide  for  continued  ad- 
vanced planning  and  analysis  related  to 
future  space  missions. 

In  the  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology areas,  major  discussion  centered 
upon  the  amendment  proposing  an  in- 
crease for  the  nuclear  power  and  pr(«)ul- 
sion  program.  The  budget  amendment 
submitted  by  myself  requested  an  in- 
crease  of    $39.9   million.   The   original 
NASA  request  was  $27.72  million,  with 
the  recommendation  making  the  revised 
figure  $67.62  million.  The  proposed  in- 
crease Included  adding  $35  million  for  the 
NERVA  program,  bringing  the  NASA  re- 
quest of  $9.9  million  to  $44.9  million; 
adding  $3  million  for  nuclear  propxil- 
sion  research  and  technology,  bringing 
the  NASA  request  of  $5  million  to  $8 
million;  and  adding  $1.9  miUion  to  the 
nuclear  rocket  development  station  oper- 
ation, bringing  the  NASA  request  of  $0.1 
million  to  $2  million.  The  full  amount 
recommended   in   the   amendment   was 
approved  by  the  committee. 

Two  other  amendments  which  I  pro- 
posed were  also  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. One  provided  for  a  $2  miUion  in- 
crease in  the  area  of  technology  utiliza- 
tion. This  raised  the  original  amount  of 
$4  million  to  $6  million.  Work  in  this 
area  provides  for  the  transfer  of  space 
technology  and  techniques  to  the  public 
sector.  The  second  amendment  provided 
for  the  retention  of  critical  personnel  at 
the  Ames,  Langley,  and  Lewis  Centers. 
The  amendment  proposed  adding  $4.5 
million  to  the  NASA  request  of  $205,338 
million,  bringing  the  new  total  to 
$209,838  million. 

Another  of  my  amendments  which  was 
approved  by  the  committee  was  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expanded  summer  training 
program  for  high  school  age  students.  All 
11  major  NASA  centers  throughout  this 
country  will  participate  in  this  program. 
One  million  dollars  were  added  to  the 
NASA  request  of  $332,005,000,  making 
the  new  total  $333,005,000. 

A  final  amendment  concerned  public 
affairs  activities.  The  committee  ap- 
proved my  $4  million  amendment  which 
wiU  be  used  to  permit  NASA  greater  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs  and  to  en- 
hance the  public's  understanding  of  the 
agency.  The  original  pubUc  affairs  budg- 
et was  raised  from  $7,144,000  to  $11,144,- 
000  by  the  amendment. 

This,  then,  Is  the  program  Included  In 
the  bill,  HJR.  7109,  now  before  us.  It  will 
support  the  conviction  that  the  groimd- 
work  for  future,  more  diversified  and 
productive  activities  must  be  laid,  al- 
though in  more  modest  aspects. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  outlines  a  national  space 
program  that  will  be  continued  at  a  slow, 
but  steady  pace  at  a  moderate  funding 
level. 

There  are  no  crash  programs  Included, 
but  rather  wide  ranging  space  goals  for 
the  1970'8.  These  goals  are  exploration, 
the  gathering  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  practical  applications  of  the  lessons 
of  space  to  life  on  earth. 
The  $3,433,850,000  to  be  authorized  for 
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the  space  program  in  fiscal  year  1972  is 
less  than  1'2  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional budget.  It  is  not  as  much  as 
should  be  provided,  but  it  will  move  the 
Nation  forward  in  space,  but  at  a  danger- 
ously marginal  pace. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  H.R.  7109 
as  votetl  out  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Karthj. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7109,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Apphcations.  I  shall 
have  some  remarks  about  NASA's  un- 
manned space  flight  program.  I  would 
like  to  begin,  however,  by  making  some 
general  comments  about  the  national 
space  program  as  a  whole. 

Each  year  for  the  last  6  years,  we  have 
witnessed  a  decline  in  the  space  budget, 
from  a  high  of  more  than  $5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1965  to  the  present  level  of 
funding,  slightly  more  than  $3  billion  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Combined  em- 
ployment by  Government  and  industry 
in  support  of  the  space  program  has  de- 
clined even  more  dramatically  from  a 
peak  of  approximately  420,000  persons  in 
1967  to  about  140,000  persons  today.  The 
resulting  unemployinent  of  thousands  of 
highly  trained  scientists  and  engineers 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  not  to  mention  the 
personal  hardships  visited  upon  the  In- 
dividuals involved.  The  aerospace  indus- 
try is  in  a  severe  state  of  distress  at  the 
present  time,  partly  because  of  the  re- 
duced level  of  funding  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  contraction 
of  the  American  effort  in  space  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  significantly  increased 
effort  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  now  es- 
timated that  the  Soviet  Union  is  current- 
ly devoting  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
$5  billion,  perhaps  as  much  as  $6  bUlion, 
annually  in  its  space  program.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  the  Russians  are  investing 
almost  twice  the  resources  in  their  space 
effort,  in  absolute  terms,  as  is  the  United 
States.  When  one  considers  the  magni- 
tude of  their  investment  relative  to  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  approximately  one-half 
of  that  of  the  United  States,  the  relative 
importance  the  two  nations  place  on 
space  exploration  is  truly  astonishing. 

The  degree  of  emphasis  by  the  United 
Sutes  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  can  be  illustrated  in  other 
ways.  For  example,  during  calendar  year 
1970  the  NASA  launch  rate  was  only 
about  one-third  of  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  constitutes  almost  a  precise 
reversal  of  the  relative  launch  rates  of 
the  two  nations  5  or  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  my  position  either  that  we 
should  undertake  to  turn  the  aerospace 
industry  into  a  modem,  high  skill  WPA, 
or  that  we  should  be  giiided  in  determin- 
ing the  appropriate  level  of  effort  for  the 
United  States  by  what  the  Soviet  Union 
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undertakes  to  do  in  space.  Rather,  our 
national  space  program  should  be  as- 
sessed on  its  merits,  on  its  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, and,  most  especially,  on  the  basis 
of  its  potential  benefits  to  the  quality  of 
life  on  earth. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  investment  of 
public  resources  in  the  space  program  to 
date  has  been  more  than  justified  by  the 
results.  Accordingly,  I  regret  that  the 
proposed  NASA  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  must  be  described  as  austere,  and 
will  preclude  undertaking  many  meri- 
torious experiments  in  space.  Further- 
more. I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
leaders  of  this  wealthy  Nation  will  again 
determine  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  people,  and  all  mankind,  to  in- 
crease its  investment  in  this  worthy  pro- 
gram. 

Turning  now  to  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Space  Science  and  Appli- 
cations which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
the  NASA  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972  represents  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $187  million  over  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  This  increase  is  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  funding  requirements  of  the 
Viking  project,  the  most  ambitious  plan- 
etary exploration  project  ever  under- 
taken by  NASA. 

Approved  by  Congress  during  the  past 
2  years.  Viking  is  designed  to  sof  tland  two 
complex  instnmiented  devices  on  the  sur- 
face of  Mars  in  1976,  the  year  of  the  U.S. 
bicentennial.  The  objectives  of  the  proj- 
ect aie  to  conduct  biological,  chemical, 
and  physical  observations  and  measure- 
ments on  the  Martian  surface  in  order  to 
increase  our  understanding  of  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  the  solar  system,  vdth 
special  emphasis  on  the  possible  existence 
of  extraterrestrial  life,  past,  present,  or 
future. 

The  planetary  exploration  program 
also  includes  a  number  of  other  projects. 
This  year,  two  Mariner  spacecraft  were 
launched  to  Mars  with  the  objective  of 
orbiting  the  red  planet  for  90  days,  and 
thereby  achieving  a  very  thorough  re- 
connaissance of  the  planet,  mapping 
about  70  percent  of  its  surface  and  ob- 
serving seasonal  changes  and  other  dy- 
namic processes.  Unfortunately,  due  to  a 
launch  vehicle  failtire,  the  first  of  these 
two  missions  was  lost.  The  second  Mari- 
ner is  now  on  its  way  to  Mars.  Its  ex- 
pected arrival  date  is  next  November.  It 
is  hoped  that  most  of  the  data  expected 
from  both  missions  will  be  achieved  by 
this  single  spacecraft. 

In  1973,  NASA  will  launch  a  Mariner 
spacecraft  to  the  vicinity  of  Venus  where 
a  number  of  scientific  observations  will  be 
made,  particularly  of  its  atmosphere. 
Then,  utilizing  the  gravity-assist  tech- 
nique, the  same  spacecraft  will  be  accel- 
erated on  a  trajectory  to  the  vicinity  of 
Mercury  to  provide  our  first  closeup  ob- 
servations of  the  planet  nearest  to  the 
Sun.  Very  little  is  now  known  about  the 
physical  characteristics  of  Mercury,  and 
the  1973  mission  is  therefore  of  great 
scientific  interest. 

A  second  major  program  of  the  OflQce 
of  Space  Science  and  Applications  is  the 
physics  and  astronomy  program.  Using  a 
wide  variety  of  devices  and  techniques, 
this  program  seeks  to  explore  our  space 


environment  in  order  to  imderstand  its 
nature  and  the  physical  processes  that 
shape  it.  The  knowledge  that  is  acquired 
win  ultimately  help  in  the  solution  of  the 
many  practical  problems  of  men  Uving  on 
the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

Because  the  Sun  is  such  an  essential 
part  of  the  ecological  system  here  on 
Earth,  a  major  portion  of  the  physics  and 
astronomy  program  is  devoted  to  gather- 
ing information  and  increasing  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  dynamic  processes  of 
the  Sun.  and  all  aspects  of  the  Sun-Earth 
relationship.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  Sun  is  the  source  of  all  energy  on 
Earth,  and  that  without  the  Suns  radia- 
tions, life  could  not  exist  on  Earth.  The 
role  of  the  Sun  as  a  source  of  heat  and 
light  for  photosynthesis  is  well  imder- 
stood;  it  is  the  basis  for  all  food  produc- 
tion. The  Sun's  radiations  also  are  known 
to  have  a  controlling  influence  on  the  dy- 
namics of  our  atmosphere,  the  hydrolog- 
ical  cycle,  the  magnetosphere  which 
surrounds  the  Earth,  and  many  other 
physical  and  chemical  processes.  Surely, 
extending  man's  understanding  of  the 
unique  relationship  between  the  Sun  and 
our  home  planet  is  at  once  both  scien- 
tifically important  and  invested  with 
practical  consequences.  It  is  not  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  this  research 
will  someday  form  the  basis  for  man 
gaining  a  measure  of  control  over  the 
Earths  environment,  and  may  even  lead 
to  the  design  of  a  radically  new  power 
source  for  use  by  men  here  on  Earth. 

The  major  project  for  study  of  the  Sun 
during  the  11-year  period  of  the  solar 
activity  cycle  is  the  Orbiting  Solar  Ob- 
servatory—OSO— project.  Six  OSO 
spacecraft  have  been  launched  since  1962 
which  have  discovered  many  phenomena 
that  have  laid  the  groimd  work  for  great- 
ly enhanced  imderstanding  of  solar  proc- 
esses. Four  additional  OSO's  will  be 
launched  through  the  mid-1970's. 

Astronomy  is  one  of  the  oldest  recog- 
nized scientific  disciplines.  The  study  of 
the  universe,  its  nature,  and  evolution,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  demanding 
and  rewarding  of  scientific  endeavors. 
Now  that  men  are  able  to  place  Instru- 
ments above  the  Earth's  absorbing  and 
obscuring  atmosphere,  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy is  making  enormous  strides. 

Astronomical  observations  are  made 
from  highflying  airplanes,  with  instru- 
ments carried  aloft  by  balloons,  by  sound- 
ing rocket  experiments,  and  with  satel- 
lites which  orbit  the  Earth.  AU  these  tools 
of  the  space  age  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
astronomy. 

The  Orbiting  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory— OAO— project  has  achieved  only 
one  success  out  of  the  three  launch  at- 
tempts made  to  date.  Yet,  scientists  as- 
sure us  that  the  one  successful  space- 
craft has  provided  data  which  will  oc- 
cupy astronomers  for  years  to  come,  hav- 
ing added  a  new  dimension  to  the  science 
of  astronomy  by  opening  up  a  large 
window  in  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
that  was  unavailable  during  centuries  of 
ground-based  astronomy.  It  is  expected 
that  research  and  theoretical  studies 
based  upon  the  OAO  data  wUl  provide 
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much  deeper  insights  into  the  nature  and 
evolution  of  the  universe.  The  fourth  and 
last  of  the  OAO  series  will  carry  a  36-inch 
telescope  aloft  next  year. 

Whereas  the  OAO  experiments  Eire  In 
the  ultraviolet  range  of  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum,  a  new  spacecraft,  pro- 
posed for  the  first  time  this  year,  called 
the  High  Energy  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory— HEAO — will  make  observations 
in  different  regions  of  the  spectrum,  spe- 
cifically in  the  X-ray  and  gamma  ray 
portions.  In  addition,  HEAO  will  measure 
cosmic  ray  fluxes.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  simmier  study  on  scientific 
priorities  in  the  space  program  rated 
HEAO  the  highest  priority  project  in 
space  astronomy.  Such  new  discoveries 
as  quasars,  pulsars,  and  neutron  stars, 
little  imderstood  today,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  intense  investigation  by  HEAO 
and  other  devices  laimched  into  space. 

The  relatively  smaller,  less  complex, 
and  less  expensive  spacecraft  called  Ex- 
plorers continue  to  be  used  effectively 
both  for  initial  discovery  of  scientific 
phenomena,  and  for  development  of  ex- 
periments. Many  of  the  instruments  ul- 
timately flown  on  the  large  observatory 
class  spacecraft  have  been  tried  first  on 
Explorers. 

Explorers  also  have  made  it  possible 
for  NASA  to  engage  in  cooperative  scien- 
tific missions  with  other  countries.  A  pat- 
tern has  been  established  whereby  each 
cooperating  foreign  partner  normally 
provides  the  spacecraft  and  much  of  the 
scientific  payload,  while  NASA  provides 
some  of  the  experiments,  the  launch  ve- 
hicle, and  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
facilities. 

Finally,  the  so-called  suborbital  pro- 
grams involve  instruments  flown  aboard 
specially  outfitted  aircraft,  launched  with 
sounding  rockets  and  carried  aloft  by 
balloons. 

Sounding  rockets  are  indispensable 
devices  since  they  constitute  the  primary 
means  for  measuring  vertical  profiles  of 
the  atmosphere  and  for  obtaining  other 
geophysical  data  at  altitudes  below  80 
miles  where  use  of  satellites  is  imprac- 
ticable. They  have  been  especially  effec- 
tive when  used  to  complement  physics 
and  astronomy  observations  by  satellites 
in  the  performance  of  coordinated 
investigations. 

Since  the  level  of  effort  in  soimding 
rockets  has  declined  somewhat,  and  be- 
cause the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee is  convinced  of  the  value  of  both 
sounding  rockets  and  balloon  experi- 
ments, a  total  of  $2  "2  million  has  been 
added  to  the  administration's  request  of 
$19  million  for  these  important  activities. 
I  would  now  like  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  program  which  I  consider  to  be  po- 
tentially the  most  beneficial  and  most 
economically  productive  of  all  NASA's 
endeavors — the  Space  Applications  Pro- 
gram. This  view  is  shared  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee. 

Everyone  knows  that  satellite  systems 
liave  already  revolutionized  interconti- 
nental communications  in  the  short  time 
since  the  first  experimental  communi- 
cations satellites  were  launched  about  a 
decade  ago.  Progress  has  been  so  rapid 


that  today  a  commercial  system  provides 
reliable,  cost-effective  communications  to 
people  around  the  globe:  tnily,  an 
achievement  impossible  to  conceive  a  few 
years  ago.  An  international  consortium 
including  79  nations  has  evolved,  and 
agreements  have  been  reached  for  the 
operation  of  an  expanding  global  com- 
mimications  system  in  the  years  to  come. 
To  get  so  many  nations  to  agree  on  any- 
thing is  a  remarkable,  perhaps  unprece- 
dented, feat.  This  cooperative  sstint 
alone  demonstrates  the  capacity  for  good 
inherent  in  space  activities. 

The  science  and  technology  of  the 
space  age  have  also  placed  within  man's 
grasp  the  tools  for  understanding  the 
physics  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
for  achieving  improved,  longer  range 
predictions  of  the  earth's  weather.  Ulti- 
mately, meteorological  satellite  systems 
may  provide  the  basis  for  weather  modi- 
fication and  control. 

Again,  the  space  program  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  in  an  inter- 
national effort  to  study  the  dynamics  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  international 
world  weather  program  is  the  result. 
Among  other  activities,  the  global  atmos- 
pheric research  program — GARP — is  be- 
ing planned  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  focused  on  acquiring 
a  better  scientific  understanding  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  to  be  incorporated  in 
mathematical  models. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  of 
the  applications  satellite  projects  is  the 
E^arth  Resources  Technology  Satellite — 
ERTS.  This  committee  has  urged  NASA 
to  undertake  development  of  an  earth 
resources  survey  spacecraft  for  several 
years.  It  now  appears  that  NASA  finally 
has  a  minimn.1  effort  imderwray.  Two 
ERTS  spacecraft  are  scheduled  for 
laimch  in  1972  and  1973.  These  research 
and  development  sateUites  are  designed 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  remote 
sensors  in  orbiting  spacecraft  can  help 
mankind  to  manage  the  finite  natural  re- 
sources available  to  him. 

With  appropriate  sensors  in  space  we 
shall  be  able  to  inventory  known  re- 
sources, locate  undiscovered  resources, 
and  ultimately  develop  a  global  manage- 
ment system.  It  will  be  possible  to  moni- 
tor the  health  of  the  earth's  vast  stands 
of  timber,  to  prospect  for  deposits  of 
petroleum  smd  minerals,  to  conduct 
periodic  crop  inventories,  and  to  assist 
in  the  devel(H)ment  of  the  ocean's  re- 
sources. The  economic  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  system  have  been 
estimated  at  billions  of  dollars  aimually. 
If  ever  a  program  could  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  economic  gains,  it  is  the 
earth  resources  siu^ey  program. 

Cooperative  programs  have  already 
been  worked  out  by  our  Government  with 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  There  is 
every  reason  to  beUeve  that  an  opera- 
tional earth  resources  program  in  the 
future  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  peo- 
ples of  nations  around  the  globe,  and  will 
therefore  lead  to  cooperative  efforts  on  a 
much  broader  scale  than  heretofore. 

Advanced  space  applications  systems 
are  currently  being  studied  and  these 
will  lead  to  more  effective  navigation  and 


air  traffic  control  systems  in  the  future, 
direct  television  broadcasting,  Mihanced 
weather  prediction,  and  even  telephuiic 
communications  at  a  fraction  of  today's 
costs. 

As  noted  in  the  report  which  accom- 
panies the  bill  under  consideration,  each 
year  since  the  mid-1960's  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  has  strongly 
recommended  greater  emphasis  be  placed 
on  space  applications.  Our  committee  be- 
Ueves  that  this  program,  more  than  any 
other,  engenders  public  support  for  the 
^ace  program  as  a  whole,  and  that  it 
deserves  much  greater  emphasis  and  fi- 
nancial support  than  it  has  received  to 
date. 

Four  years  ago  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  concluded  that  it  was  in  the 
national  interest  to  invest  a  minlmtmi 
of  $200  miUion,  and  iierhaps  as  much  as 
$300  milhon,  in  the  space  apphcations 
program  annually.  The  members  of  our 
committee  concurred  in  that  recommen- 
dation. Unfortunately,  NASA  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  has  rejected  this  con- 
clusion by  the  most  prestigious  scientific 
body  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
annual  expenditure  for  applications  will 
exceed  $180  million  in  fiscal  year  1972 
this  amoimt  represents  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  NASA  budget  of  more  than  $3 
bilUon.  We  have  put  NASA  on  notice  that 
a  more  vigorous  space  applications  pro- 
gram must  be  undertaken  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  continued  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  In  the 
sense  that  the  practical  apphcations  of 
space  technology  have  been  given  low 
priority  relative  to  scientific  experiments 
and  the  expensive  engineering  projects 
associated  with  other  programs,  I  believe 
the  NASA  program  as  a  whole  lacks  bal- 
since.  I  wotdd  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recommend  to  the  new  Administrator 
of  NASA,  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  that  seri- 
ous consideration  be  given  to  reorganiz- 
ing the  Space  Agency  to  include  a  new 
office  of  apphcations  to  be  headed  by  an 
associate  administrator  for  apphcations. 
In  this  way,  we  may  achieve  a  new  direc- 
tion for  our  space  program  with  appro- 
priate emphasis  on   practical   applica- 
tions. It  is  my  intention  to  press  for  such 
a  reorganization  until  it  becomes  a  real- 
ity. I  am  convinced  that  pubhc  support 
for  the  space  effort  as  a  whole  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  improved  status 
of  the  applications  program,  and  that 
consequently,  the  future  prospects  of  the 
UjS.  space  program  wiU  be  vastly  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshss)  . 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
in  supporting  the  NASA  authorisation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1972,  although  with 
some  personal  reservations  as  to  its  em- 
phasis. 

Especially,  I  want  to  call  your  favor- 
able attention  to  one  of  the  line  items, 
the  program  called  space  apphcations. 
for  which  the  administration  requested 
and  our  committee  approved  the  sum  of 
$182.5  miUion. 

Every  year  since  the  mid-1960s  our 
Subcommittee  on  Siiace  Science  and  Ai>- 
phcations    has   strongly    recommended 
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greater  emphasis  an  this  program.  We 
are  beginning  to  make  progress. 

But  even  now  we  have  not  reached  the 
level  of  funding  for  space  applications 
advocated  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  5  years  ago.  Back  In  1967,  the 
academy  recommended  a  NASA  invest- 
ment in  those  programs  of  from  $200 
million  to  $300  million  anniially.  The 
academy  reiterated  that  view  in  its  re- 
cent report  on  Priorities  for  Space  Re- 
search, 1971-80,  in  which  the  working 
group  on  earth-oriented  satellites  called 
for  a  budget  level  of  $235  mlDion  a  year. 
That  level  of  fimding  Is  more  than  $50 
million  in  excess  of  the  amount  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

The  objectives  of  our  space  applica- 
tions effort  are  to:  First,  expand  our 
knowledge  of  geophysical,  oceanographlc, 
atmospheric  and  space  phenomena; 
second,  conduct  a  broad  program  of  re- 
search and  technical  development  ori- 
ented toward  the  application  of  space 
techniques  for  the  benefit  of  mankind; 
third,  develop  and  test  procedures,  in- 
struments, subsystems,  spcu;ecraft  and 
Interpretive  techniques  for  the  various 
applications;  fourth,  fulfill  NASA's  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962;  fifth,  develop  and 
implement  for  the  national  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  administration  the  opera- 
tional meteorological  satellite  system; 
sixth,  cooperate  with  the  user  Govern- 
ment agencies,  such  as  the  Departments 
of  Agricultiire,  Commerce,  Interior,  and 
Navy  through  the  Earth  Resources 
Survey  Program  Review  Committee  to 
achieve  practical  benefits  in  earth  re- 
sources; seventh,  cooperate  with  other 
Government  agencies  in  space  related  ac- 
tivities in  the  communications,  naviga- 
tion, and  geodesy/earth  physics  disci- 
plines: and  eighth,  cooperate  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  with  foreign  countries  in 
the  general  advancement  of  space 
applications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  most  intriguing  and 
potentially  utilitarian  component  of 
space  applications  is  this  earth  resources 
survey  program.  It  involves,  first,  sur- 
veys by  aircraft,  which  have  been  imder- 
way  since  1964 ;  and  second,  more  remote 
sensing  of  natural  resources  from  space 
by  means  of  satellites  called  ERTS— 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellites— 
which  are  about  to  be  fiight  tested. 

The  ERTS  program  has  tremendous 
appeal  to  people  and  agencies  concerned 
with  agriculture,  forestry,  geography, 
cartorraphy.  oceanography,  hydrology' 
geology,  and  mineralogy. 

In  this  connection  I  will  cite  the  co- 
operative effort  of  just  one  of  the  many 
user  agencies— that  of  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  The  USGA  budget  for  its 
part  of  the  earth  resources  survey  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1972  Is  a  little  over 
$5  million,  an  increase  of  274  percent 
from  its  1971  budget  for  this  program. 
Of  course,  the  eager  user  agencies  like 
the  Geological  Survey  would  not  have 
anything  to  use  unless  we  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  basic  satellite 
program— that  is,  ERTS. 

It  >;hould  be  recognized,  I  think,  that 
ERTS-A  and  B,  now  scheduled  for 
launch  in  1972  and  1973,  wUl  not  do  the 
entire  job.  They  are  primarily  test  and 
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development  spacecraft,  each  with  a  use- 
ful life  of  a  year  or  so.  Also.  I  am  aware 
that  these  first  two  ERTS  will  not  carry 
sensors  for  use  in  oceanographlc  surveys. 
NASA  has  much  work  to  do  in  future 
detailed  design  and  in  improved  fabrica- 
tion of  these  spacecraft  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  fiscal  1972  budget  provides  a 
good  start. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  which  is  before  the  other 
body  has  in  it  an  item  for  space  applica- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $185  million, 
which  is  higher  by  $2.5  million  that  the 
figure  in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences increased  the  administration 
budget  item  by  this  amount,  to  be  ap- 
plied specifically  to  the  ERTS  aircraft 
and  satellite  survey  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  today  pro- 
posing an  amendment  for  an  increase 
in  the  NASA  budget.  I  am  offering  these 
facts  as  solid  evidence  of  the  soundness 
and  paramount  importance  of  one  par- 
ticular NASA  program — Space  Applica- 
tions. 

Returning  to  the  proposed  NASA  au- 
thorization in  general — which  I  already 
have  said  I  support — I  nevertheless  think 
it  is  worth  observing  that  the  research 
and  development  budget  seems  to  me  too 
heavily  weighted  toward  manned  space 
flight— $1,367,475,000.  The  sum  for 
manned  space  fiight  exceeds  the  com- 
bined budgets  for  space  science  and 
applications — $752,900.000 — and  for  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology — 
$547,725,000. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  our  automated 
unmanned  flights,  including  planetary 
and  space  applications  programs,  will 
win  a  greater  share  of  the  overall  NASA 
budget. 

And  I  should  be  pleased,  too,  to  see  a 
larger  budget  next  year  for  aeronautical 
research. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Beld  . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  committee — both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller),  who 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  provid- 
ing leadership,  expertise  and  knowledge 
in  the  committee  that  very  few  chairmen 
have,  and  also  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  FiaTON)  for  providing  the 
leadership  on  the  minority  side,  and  In 
helping  to  prepare  a  very  successful 
package  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7109  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

This  bill  will  allow  us  to  continue 
space  funding  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
while  guarding  against  short-sighted 
cuts  which  would  certainly  prove  more 
costly  in  the  long  run. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  priorities  these 
days. 

And  I  am  among  those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  very  reordering  we  have 
witnessed. 

But  setting  priorities— weighing  the 
relative    merit    of    competing    national 


goals — does  not  mean,  and  should  not 
mean,  the  complete  elimination  of 
worthwhile  efforts  in  exchange  for  those 
thought  more  valuable — an  all  or  nothing 
approach. 

Rather  it  means  keeping  our  Nation's 
needs  in  perspective. 

Where  technological  spending  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  clear  that  priorities  have 
been  changed. 

One  glance  at  Los  Angeles  unemploy- 
ment flgures  tell  us  that. 

What  does  this  bill  represent  in  the 
way  of  expenditures? 

The  slight  dollar  increase  over  last 
year's  level  of  appropriations  does  not 
even  account  for  inflation. 

When  compared  to  the  1965  peak  year. 
this  bill's  funding  level  shows  a  40-per- 
cent cut. 

The  same  comparison  in  terms  of  jobs 
shows  a  65-percent  cut. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  would 
have  us  cut  still  further. 

And  there  are  some  who  would  not  be 
displeased  if  we  stopped  technology 
spending  altogether. 

It  is  this  antitechnology  overkill  that 
causes  me  greatest  concern. 

The  lengthy  catalog  of  down-to-earth 
benefits  which  have  accrued  from  our 
space  spending  is  often  overlooked. 

And  yet  this  list  is  only  a  small  hint  of 
the  benefits  to  all  mankind  which  will 
result  from  the  continuation  of  an  or- 
derly space  program. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  was  one  of  public  approval  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy's  dream. 

While  in  the  seventies,  when  we  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  space  research  benefits,  the  glow  is 
off — appreciation  has  declined. 

It  is  rather  like  a  Cinderella  story  in 
reverse. 

The  projects  to  be  authorized  by  this 
legislation  have  already  been  discussed 
in  some  detail  by  my  colleagues,  but  I 
would  Uke  to  make  a  few  additional 
points. 

The  Space  Shuttle— which  will  prob- 
ably receive  more  detailed  discussion 
later  today— is  absolutely  vital  if  we  are 
to  realize  the  value  of  space  expenditures. 
The  tremendous  progrees  we  can  fore- 
see in  direct  earth  benefits — in  com- 
munications, environment,  health,  agri- 
cultiu^,  natural  resources — are  all  con- 
tingent on  a  transportation  workhorse 
which  can  allow  us  to  reap  those  benefits 
at  a  cost  we  can  afford. 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tool,  a  means  to  the  end  of  better- 
ing the  life  of  all  mankind  through  the 
utilization  of  space  technology. 

Also  not  to  be  overloc*ed  is  the  pure 
fact  of  life  that  our  Nation  is  not  alone 
in  space. 

Space  cooperation  among  equals  is  a 
far  better  situation  than  one  which 
would  result  if  a  Nation  like  Russia  or 
China — whose  attention  to  the  human 
benefits  of  space  is  perhaps  not  so  great 
as  our  own— were  to  gain  unchallenged 
superiority  In  space 

The  defense-related  potential  of  space 
is  not  overlooked  by  other  nations,  and 
would  be  Ignored  by  us  only  at  our  great- 
est  peril. 

Peaceful  cooperation  In  space  is  pos- 
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sible  only  with  a  strong  space  program  1971     authorization    level.    The    total  for  aircraft  which  can  economically  and 
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has  put  particular  emphasis  on  is  the  many  of  the  applications  which  are  de-  ^ol^^^^l^-^  ^^Jtf"^ 

development  of  the  aeronautical  strength  veloped  subsequenlty  for  the  benefit  of  SSl  WelT  to^^mh^^tinr^^  ^l\ 

of  this  Nation,  which  has  sadly  been  man  in  the  aeronautics,  space,  and  other  J^?5S  SSLSi^^^  S^  ^f^^, 

neglected  over  the  past  decade.   Only  sectors  of  our  society.  The  nature  of  the  S  toSe^S^SHVp^^  ^  n^!.^^^' 

in  recent  years  has  increased  emphasis  ideas  coming  from  the  Investment  in  Ad-  sional  emnl^eesanri  matin  J^ffolf," 

been  placed  on  the  development  of  aero-  vanced  Research  and  Technology  is  that  Sul^S  ^^  v^^  L'^'^J"^ 

^*"ti«-  they  are  often  not  reflected  inTappUca-  eSSted  to^Si^^^filt^f '^**'^ 

In  addition  to  this,  the  subcommittee  tions  untU  5  to  20  years  later.  So  the  SuUm          «l^ciplines  related  to  aero- 

has  voted  a  smaU  increase  from  $4  mil-  Pomt  is  very  simple:  A  declining  budget        This  sltimMnn  i*  ri/«oi„  t<<^  ♦„ 

lion  to  $6  million  in  the  technology  utili-  level  in  this  area  means  that  future  ap-  her  ^St^hS  «rt^^S  ^  *«  ^  ear- 

zation  program.  NASA  which  we  feel  has  Plications  will  suffer  and  many  major  ^an^Tre  ?ovPrn1^^^ Jf.^*"^  VTn 

great  potential  in  the  transference  of  Problems  wiU  go  unsolved  in  yea«^to  S  iTyire  SieS^mJrim.  Sf  ^  h'-^° 

the  knowledge  derived  and  developed  come.  It  is  with  a  deep  concern  for  the  nov^tivf  ^dnJs^nri  «^  .^h  T^'^  ""; 

from  the  space  program  as  appUed  to  future  that  the  committee  has  recom-  Livldlk^^-iriiLt^  S;^"""  °f 

industry  and  the  development  of  projects  mended  an  increase.  SSnt  Xdniini^  ^or  f^  ^  '^^  °l^' 

beneficial  here  on  earth.  One  of  the  important  increases  in  Ad-  c^SitS?fn^««.H  fH^  ""^^^u'  ""* 

I  have  been  very  disturbed  as  members  vanced  Research  and  Technology  is  lis  prS^L^«e^t^1.,.^f  t^l^  ^^ 

of  the  committee  have  with  the  decline  million  for  aeronautical  research  and  de-  C^MeTto  Sf  fht  rL!!  =  "^l 

over  the  years  in  the  amount  of  author-  velopment.  This  increase  is  based  on  the  5S?  pei^^el   rSS^L  of  5^  whi.°h 

ization  and  support  for  advanced  re-  recogniUon  by  the  committee  that  the  wLd  oto^e^e  lost^nHPr  5h.  hT^*"^ 

search  and  technology.  serious  nature  of  many  problems  in  aero-  r^u^t  ShSted  bv  nS  Tf^L  o*^^' 

It  stands   to   reason   that   the   weU  nautics  and  aviation  urgently  call  for  SrriS  S^  S  b^  Sm,tnf  iif^  ^'l,'^ 

springs  of  the  Nation's  future  strength  solutions.  These  are  problems  which  af-  S  mS  toe^  badlv^I^^^,^^^^''^^ 

depend  on  the  extent  of  our  investoent  feet  nearly  every  Member  of  the  House  Se                                         younger  peo- 

m  research  today,  in  1971.  The  present  and  a  great  majority  of  the  people  in        in  annthpr  or^o    fK»  „ 

authorizaUon  actually  is  $78  milUon  less  the  United  States.  cSJ^S^  t^^l'J^  *=°^"««  ^- 

than  the  amount  authorized  for  the  last  These  problems  have  been  documented  QuStbv  S2  mmfr^fnr^  f«^*,^«    '"•t' 

fiscal  year,  which  is  a  tremendous  cut  In  in  extensive  hearings  held  by  our  Com-  uSn   Over  th^ear^  tht  ^Jf^  °lf^  '^^ 

the  amount  of  the  authorization  for  ad-  mittee  during  the  past  several  years  and  strong^  LnJ^rtM  tw^^"^  .^^ 

vanced  research  and  technology.  I  would  in  our  reports.  Most  recently-in  April  lati^  prSS^^i^f.  i^°^°^«"^- 

hope  that  this  Committee  could  give  sup-  of   this   year-a   Joint   Department   of  ^Ueves  SC^e  b^nHn^.^i' ^^ 

port  to  the  amount  of  the  requested  au-  Transportation-NASA     Civil     Aviation  SSoS  utihSLn^S^Sf '^l-^^ 

thorization  in  the  areas  of  advanced  re-  »•  &  D.  PoUcy  Study  was  Issued.  This  teSJnSoS^  l^H  m«rfi^    scientific, 

search    and    technology,    research    and  study  is  based  on  nearly  two  years  of  in-  ^TS^  Jritf^^^T' J^^'^^" 

program  management,  tracking  and  data  tensive  work  and  it  develops  in  detail  sunoort  shon^hTmlH^  „     n  1!?*^  '^'^ 

acquisition,  and  technology  utilization.  how  extremely  serious  aircraft  noise  and  STfor  ?S^Lm.m  «.  «^^^f "^  ^  ^^ 

The  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re-  congestion  problems  have  become.  clenUy  ^  i£rfb?e                  ^         ^' 

search  and  Technology  has  carefully  re-  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  Members         Thf    r^rimitf^    k^h-  -^     .w  .      ^ 

Viewed  that  part  of  the  NASA  budget  au-  of  the  House  have  had  numerous  com-  knowledS<^,iri  h*.  ^Thh             'w.'^^ 

thorization    request   for   which    it   has  Plaints   from    their   constituents    about  S  S^ai  ,S«:^^!^  **'''^''^^ '^ 

jurisdiction.  The  full  Committee  subse-  aviation  problems-with  aircraft  noise  noraSon  a  ..^if  h^i??«^^^  major  cor- 

quently  examined  our  recommendations  probably  being  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  the  ar^  r  nrtt«f/?u*   businessman,  a  school, 

and    approved    them    without    change,  urban  areas.  But  there  are  other  prob-  ^jLS         ,  !r^"  ^°°«  the  specific 

That  part  of  the  NASA  request  which  I  lems:  one  of  these  is  airways  and  airport  P?-'^"^**  of  the  technology  utilization 

will  discuss  was  for  $692,663,000 — which  congestion  which  increasingly  carries  the  P^O|P"*™  are: 

was  $78,582,000  less  than  the  amount  au-  risk  of  high  tragedy  as  aircraft  size  and      .  ^^^'  Increase  the  return  on  the  na- 

thorized  for  fiscal  year  1971.  passenger  loads  grow  larger.  tional  investment  in  aerospace  R.  k  D. 

To  the  requested  amount,  the  Subcom-  Another  problem  In  the  thinly  popu-  ^^'  encouraging  additional  uses  of  the 

mittee  recommended  an  increase  of  $71,-  lated  areas  of  our  Nation  Is  that  declining  ^owledge  gained. 

400.000,  which  was  then  approved  by  the  rail  service  is  cutting  off  numerous  geo-        Second,  shorten  the  time  gap  between 

Pull  Committee.  This  increase  brings  the  graphical  regions  from  the  mainstream  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  its 

recommended  authorization  amount  to  of  our  economy.  To  supplement  the  auto-  effective  use  in  the  marketplace 

$764,063,000  which  is  still  less  than  the  mobile  and  bus.  there  is  a  distinct  need        Third,    aid    the    movement    of   new 
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knowledge  across  industry,  scientific  dis- 
cipline and  geographic  boundaries. 

Fourth,  contribute  to  finding  better 
ways  of  transferring  technology  from  Its 
points  of  origin  to  its  points  of  potential 
use. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  tech- 
y  nology  utilization  program  has  concen- 
trated a  good  part  of  its  effort  In  the 
medical  area.  This  has  resulted  tn  im- 
proved instnmients,  diagnostic  tech- 
niques, surgical  techniques,  and  medical 
systems  management.  More  recently 
there  has  been  a  turning  toward  work  in 
public  sector  problems:  water  pollution, 
air  pollution,  crime,  transportation, 
housing  construction  and  rehabilitation, 
and  mine  safety. 

Our  review  of  the  construction  request 
of  $6,500,000  for  modernizing  a  wind 
tunnel  at  the  Ames  Research  Center  in 
California  shows  that  the  request  is 
soundly  based — from  both  an  opera- 
tional and  safety  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
facility  unique  in  this  Nation  where  full- 
size  and  large-scale  models  of  aircraft 
may  be  tested — with  the  objective  of  re- 
ducing as  much  as  possible  more  expen- 
sive actual  flight  testing  and  finding  out 
problems  before  aircraft  get  into  the  air. 
The  tracking  and  data  acquisition  re- 
quest of  $264  million  was  carefully  ex- 
amined and  found  to  be  austerely  based. 
These  funds  are  used  to  operate,  repair, 
and  modernize  the  tracking  network  for 
all  of  NASA's  space  mission — manned 
and  unmanned. 

In  concluding,  I  urge  your  support  for 
this  authorization  request.  We  are  not 
merely  authorizing  money,  we  are  au- 
thorizing the  means  to  solve  critical 
problems  now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peruisylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  authorizing  legislation. 
At  the  outset  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  One  of 
the  most  rewarding  experiences  of  my 
many  years  in  this  Congress  has  been  my 
association  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller).  He  is  a  very 
inspiring  individual,  and  I  know  all  of  us 
on  the  committee  have  considered  it  a 
great  privilege  to  work  with  him. 

Then,  too,  I  woiUd  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  F^tlton)  .  He  Is 
extremely  well  informed,  and  altogether 
I  think  this  legislation  has  had  very  close 
and  well-considered  scrutiny. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology  it 
has  been  my  great  privilege  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler),  and  we  have 
worked  closely  together.  I  think  I  can 
say  for  both  of  us  that  through  the  years 
we  have  been  somewhat  fnistrated  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  did  not  feel 
enough  emphasis  was  being  given  to 
various  aspects  of  research. 

Members  of  the  House  know  that  I  am 
cautious  when  it  comes  to  spending  Fed- 
eral money.  My  record  in  considering 
budget  increase  requests  shows  that  I 
believe  that  there  must  be  an  extremely 


important  case  for  me  to  go  along  with 
it. 

It  Is  with  this  record  In  mind  that  I 
wish  to  give  you  my  views  on  HJi.  7109 
today. 

For  me  there  are  three  guiding  princi- 
ples in  considering  requests  for  space 
and  Eieronautics  projects:  First,  the  proj- 
ect must  offer  the  promise  of  benefit  to 
our  Nation.  Second,  it  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  obtaining  these  benefits 
more  efficiently  and  inexpensively  as  time 
goes  on.  Third,  the  project  must  offer  a 
promise  of  solving  major  problems  of 
acute  concern  to  our  citizens. 

In  the  manned  space  flight  area  one  of 
the  increases  approved  by  our  commit- 
tee Is  for  the  space  shuttle  transporta- 
tion system.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  is  the  keystone  program 
in  our  future  effort  in  space.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  cost-effective  way  to  carry  large 
payloads  into  orbit.  It  meets  a  require- 
ment which  I  mentioned  earlier  in  that 
it  will  be  low  cost,  reusable  and  highly 
reliable. 

It  meets  another  of  my  stringent  cri- 
teria by  providing  benefits  to  our  Nation. 
The  capability  to  do  this  comes  from  its 
large,  inexpensive  cargo-carrying  capa- 
bility. Space  applications  satellites  will 
no  longer  be  severely  restricted  in  size, 
weight,  and  the  number  of  on-board  ex- 
periments. The  result  will  be  more  capa- 
bility for  less  money,  whether  it  be  a 
communications  satellite,  a  weather 
satellite,  an  earth  resources  satellite  or 
a  navigation  satellite.  For  these  reasons. 
I  am  supporting  an  additional  $25  million 
to  be  added  to  the  $100  million  budget 
request  to  provide  for  a  more  extensive 
effort  on  those  key  pacing  items  which 
must  be  developed  before  a  space  shuttle 
system  can  become  a  reality. 

Closely  related  to  the  comments  I  have 
been  making  are  the  reasons  why  I 
strongly  support  the  space  applications 
part  of  the  NASA  budget.  From  the  work 
done  with  the  money  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  appropriated  over  the 
years  have  come  the  means  to  revolu- 
tionize communications  and  weather 
forecasting  on  a  worldwide  basis.  We 
are  at  an  early  stage  of  accomplishing 
the  same  thing  for  navigation  and  traffic 
control  of  both  aircraft  and  ships.  Poten- 
tially as  important  as  these  applications 
but  yet  to  be  realized  are  the  benefits 
that  we  shall  derive  from  the  Earth  Re- 
sources Technology  Satellite  project. 
Each  passing  month  reveals  new  possible 
applications  and  what  we  shall  be  able 
to  accomplish  with  a  large-scale  opera- 
tional system  in  years  to  come.  These 
applications  range  from  agriculture  to 
mining,  from  forestry  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  from  hydrology  to  cartog- 
raphy. 

In  two  other  areas  where  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  increases,  I 
wish  to  add  my  unqualified  support.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  $25-million  increase  in 
aeronautical  research  and  technology. 
The  second  is  a  $2  million  Increase  in 
the  technology  utilization  program. 

Other  Members  wUl  be  talking  today 
about  a  number  of  problems  in  aeronau- 
tics and  aviation  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  over  these  In  repetitious  detail.  But  I 
do  want  to  say  this  as  strongly  as  I  can 


put  it,  the  problems  in  aviation  today 
are  not  a  matter  of  "crying  wolf."  The 
problems  are  real,  overwhelming,  and 
potentially  disastrous.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  resources  and 
guidance  to  the  administration  to  at- 
tack these  problems. 

Having  examined  these  problems  In 
great  detail  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  committee  unanimously  concluded 
that  the  Increase  of  $25  million  should 
be  made  in  NASA's  aeronautical  research 
and  technology  line  item — from  $110  mil- 
lion to  $135  million.  The  major  part  of 
this  increase  would  be  allocated  In  three 
ways:  First  to  more  work  in  reducing 
aircraft  noise,  second  to  finding  ways  to 
relieve  airway  and  airport  congestion  and 
third  developing  the  technology  which 
will  make  possible  safe,  reliable  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  short  haul  transporta- 
tion both  in  urban  and  small  town  rural 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

This  increase  meets  my  stringent 
criteria  of  providing  benefits  for  the 
Nation  and  solving  critical  problems. 

Finally,  each  year  the  committee  has 
expressed  its  strong  support  for  the  tech- 
nology utilization  program  area.  This  is 
because  we  firmly  believe  that  it  provides 
an  important  way  by  which  the  results 
of  space  and  aeronautical  technology  is 
made  available  for  use  in  other  sectors 
of  our  economy. 

Our  recommended  Increase  of  $2  mil- 
lion will  permit  a  more  extensive  concen- 
tration on  transferring  NASA  technology 
to  problems  in  the  public  sector:  water 
pollution,  air  pollution,  crime,  transpor- 
tation, housing  construction  and  rehabil- 
itation, and  mine  safety.  There  is  not  one 
section  of  the  country  which  cannot  but 
benefit  by  the  infusion  of  the  advanced 
technology  resulting  from  NASA's  work. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  you  to  support 
H.R.  7109  today. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Advanced  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy, particularly  for  the  leadership  which 
he  has  exercised  in  the  development  of 
aeronautics.  He  and  I  have  worked  very 
closely  together  on  putting  emphasis  on 
aeronautics,  and  I  think  he  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  that  has  accrued 
to  the  committee  for  the  development 
of  aeronautics. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
any  commendation  in  this  direction 
should  properly  rest  where  it  belongs,  in 
the  cooperation  I  have  had  from  my  sub- 
committee chairman.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  He  and  I  to- 
gether, I  know,  have  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege we  have  had  of  trying  to  point  up 
more  forcefully  the  needs  of  aeronautics. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Downing). 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7109,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
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As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Space  Science  and  Appli- 
cations, I  would  like  to  congratulate  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

The  NASA  immanned  space  flight  ef- 
fort has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
manned  program,  both  in  terms  of  costs 
and  pubUc  appeal.  Still,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  scientific  results  have 
been  achieved  using  automated  devices, 
and  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  scientific 
data  produced  by  the  NASA  program  to 
date  has  come  from  unmanned  satellites 
and  probes. 

The  one  activity  in  space  which  is  cer- 
tain to  be  confined  to  immanned  ex- 
ploration for  the  foreseeable  future  is 
planetary  exploration.  Anticipating  con- 
strained NASA  budgets  in  the  forthcom- 
ing decade,  no  one  seriously  suggests 
that  we  should  undertake  to  send  men 
to  the  planets  in  this  century. 

The  exploration  of  the  planets  is  con- 
sidered by  our  scientists  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  of  scientific  endeavors,  and 
has  been  given  the  highest  priority  by 
such  prestigious  organizations  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  quite 
clear,  too,  that  the  Soviet  Union  places 
very  high  priority  on  planetary  explora- 
tion— higher,  in  fact,  than  we  do. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  made 
nine  attempts  to  launch  spacecraft  to 
Venus  and  Mars.  The  Soviet  program  has 
been  more  ambitious.  The  best  available 
information  suggests  that  the  Russians 
have  deliberately  bypassed  only  one 
launch  window  to  Mars  and  Venus  since 
1960.  This  is  to  say  that  compared  to  our 
nine  attempted  planetary  missions,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  believed  to  have  made 
about  24  launches  to  Mars  and  Venus 
thus  far. 

The  results  of  the  American  planetary 
effort  to  date  have  been  much  more  pro- 
ductive, however,  since  we  have  had  five 
successful  Mariner  missions  out  of  eight, 
and  a  ninth  Mariner  is  on  a  trajectory  to 
Mars  at  the  present  time,  and  we  have 
every  expectation  that  it  will  succeed  in 
its  mission  to  orbit  the  Red  Planet.  By 
contrast  the  Soviets  have  had  only  two 
successful  missions  to  Venus. 

The  objectives  of  planetary  explora- 
tion are  to  increase  our  understanding  of 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, the  origin  and  evolution  of  life,  and 
the  dynamic  processes  that  shape  man's 
terrestrial  envirormient.  Important  in- 
formation has  already  been  received 
from  our  missions  to  both  Mars  and 
Venus.  In  1973,  a  Mariner  spacecraft 
will  be  launched  to  the  vicinity  of  Venus, 
and  after  making  scientific  measure- 
ments, will  be  accelerated  by  Venus' 
gravity  and  orbital  velocity  on  a  trajec- 
tory to  Mercury.  Using  the  so-called 
"gravity-assist"  technique,  this  space- 
craft will  provide  our  first  opportimlty 
to  observe  Mercury,  the  closest  planet  to 
the  sun. 

The  highest  priority  objective  in  the 
study  of  the  solar  system  is  the  search 
for  evidence  of  extraterrestrial  life.  Our 
current  knowledge  of  the  planets  sug- 
gests that  the  only  pltioe  where  life  may 
possibly  exist,  may  have  existed  in  the 
past,  or  might  evolve  in  the  future  Is 
on  the  planet  Mars. 


In  pursuit  of  this  type  of  information, 
the  most  ambitious  pltmetary  project 
ever  imdertaken  by  the  United  States  is 
the  Viking  project.  The  purpose  of  Vik- 
ing is  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  prop- 
erties of  Mars  and  its  atmosphere.  These 
objectives  will  be  accomplished  by  soft 
landing  two  spacecraft  on  the  surface 
of  Mars  in  1976. 

Exploration  of  the  so-called  terrestrial 
planets — Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury — 
has  been  underway  for  some  years. 
A  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  solar  system,  however, 
must  take  into  account  the  giant  outer 
planets  as  well.  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Nep- 
tune, as  well  as  tiny  Pluto,  the  most  dis- 
tant planet  in  our  solar  system,  will  be 
the  subject  of  extensive  studies  in  the 
future. 

Because  of  a  unique  alignment  of  the 
outer  planets  which  will  occur  in  the 
middle  and  late  1970's,  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  fiy-by  observations  of  as  many 
as  three  of  these  mysterious  bodies  with 
a  single  spacecraft. 

Launch  windows  in  1976  and  1977  will 
provide  opportunities  for  a  single  space- 
craft to  fly-by  Jupiter,  then  to  Saturn, 
and  then  on  to  Pluto.  In  1979,  fly-by 
missions  wUl  be  possible  to  Jupiter, 
Uranus,  and  Neptime.  These  multiple 
planet  swlng-bys  or  "Grand  Tours"  will 
substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  explora- 
tion of  this  vast  and  imknown  portion 
of  the  solar  system. 

A  new  spacecraft  is  being  designed  to 
accomplish  these  "Grand  Tour"  missions. 
Since  a  radioisotope  thermelectric  gen- 
erator— RTG — is  being  developed  for 
this  spacecraft,  it  has  been  named  Ther- 
moelectric Outer  Planets  Spacecrsift — 
TOPS.  TOPS  wUl  provide  a  stabilized 
scan  platform  which  will  permit  sensi- 
tive measurements  to  be  made  of  these 
major  outer  planets,  as  well  as  many  of 
their  satellites.  From  all  of  these  bodies, 
the  TOPS  spacecraft  is  expected  to  re- 
turn vital  data  on  surface  appearance, 
size,  mass,  density,  temperature,  and 
atmospheric  composition. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  planetary  ex- 
ploration has  been  one  of  the  most  sci- 
entiflcally  productive  efforts  in  the  to- 
tal NASA  program.  It  has  enhanced 
man's  understanding  of  our  solar  system, 
having  already  substantially  altered  our 
assessment  of  both  Mars  and  Venus.  Sig- 
niflcant  new  discoveries  are  virtually 
guaranteed  from  futxire  missions  to  in- 
vestigate the  remaining  planets. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  national  space  program.  It 
constitutes  the  major  scientific  and  tech- 
nological effort  of  this  country  devoted 
solely  to  peaceful  purposes,  for  the  bene- 
flt  of  men  everywhere. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  . 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  NASA  space 
missions,  t>oth  maimed  and  unmanned, 
reveal  through  data  collected  and  trans- 
mitted back  to  earth  that  our  planet's 
environment  Is  directly  and  vitally  af- 
fected by  djmamic  forces  in  space.  Un- 
derstanding of  these  forces  is  vital  not 
only  for  dealing  with  problems  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  but  in  planning 
the  management  of  earth's  resources. 


particularly  with  respect  to  our  agricul- 
tural resources  from  fanning.  Scientific 
spacecraft  now  in  orbit  are  gathering  es- 
sential data  on  the  djmamics  of  the  at- 
mosphere; but  much  more  needs  to  be 
known.  To  provide  such  data.  NASA 
plans  to  send  into  orbit  sm  Earth  Re- 
sources Technology  Satellite — ERTS — 
system  in  1972.  In  addition  to  atmos- 
pheric observations,  the  ERTS  sateUite 
will  be  capable  of  collecting  and  trans- 
mitting data  important  for  geologists, 
oceanographers,  foresters,  city  planners, 
and  especially  farmers. 

Special  infrared  sensors  and  other 
equipment  on  the  ERTS  satellite  will 
make  it  possible  to  identify  untapped 
sources  of  fresh  water;  measurements 
and  photos  of  snow  and  ice  formations 
wUl  provide  knowledge  for  the  prediction 
of  water  runoff  locally  and  regionally 
around  the  globe.  Such  prediction  vrill  be 
a  tremendous  boost  for  the  farmer,  par- 
ticularly in  our  Western  States  where 
large  amounts  of  water  are  needed  for 
irrigation;  for  it  will  enable  optimum 
regulation  of  water  levels  in  our  reser- 
voirs. In  California,  for  example,  the  cost 
of  water  is  about  $15  per  acre  foot.  In  all 
the  Western  States  of  this  Nation,  water 
stored  for  urigational  purposes  totals 
about  107  million  acre  feet  or  about  $1.5 
billions  annually.  The  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  runoff  which  observations  from 
ERTS  should  make  possible  wiU  mean 
substantial  savings  nationally  as  well  as 
internationally  in  money  and  water  and 
is  certain  to  result  in  Increased  and  im- 
proved agricultural  productivity. 

Infrared  sensors  on  the  ERTS  satellite 
will  make  it  possible  to  identify  the  onset 
of  disease  or  Insect  infestation  in  crops 
and  take  measures  to  control  and  elim- 
inate such  blights.  A  demonstration  of 
the  effectiveness  of  infrared  sensors  such 
as  win  be  placed  on  ERTS,  was  under- 
taken by  NASA  last  year  in  cooperation 
with  Purdue  University.  The  sensors  were 
carried  aboard  aircraft  and  from  an  alti- 
tude of  3,000  feet,  kept  surveillance  over 
com  crops  to  identify  the  blight  that  has 
so  drastically  afflicted  this  Nation's  com 
crops.  The  data  from  the  airborne  infra- 
red sensors  has  enabled  scientists  to  rate 
crops  as  healthy,  mildly  infested,  or 
severely  infested.  The  accuracy  of  such 
ratings  was  confirmed  by  ground  inspec- 
tion. A  similar  survey  is  planned  for  this 
summer  and  will  cover  210  selected  sites 
in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska.  But 
one  Infrared  equipped  satellite,  such  as 
the  ERTS  system,  could  far  more  quickly, 
efficiently,  and  economically  survey  most 
parts  of  the  world  from  space,  detect 
diseased  crops  and  forests,  smd  provide 
a  variety  of  information  of  benefit  to  the 
farmer. 

The  ERTS  satellite  also  will  be  able  to 
detect  such  phenomenon  as  locust  clouds 
carried  by  the  wind  and  provide  the  data 
necessary  to  predict  the  path  of  locust 
clouds  in  coimtries  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
Crop  losses  from  locusts  in  these  coim- 
tries is  extremely  high.  With  the  present 
methods  used  for  spotting  and  control, 
the  annual  cost  Is  about  $15  million. 
But  the  present  benefits  are  relatively 
little,  in  proportion  to  the  effort  and 
expenditure  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  swarms  well  enough  in 
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advance  and  communicating  the  findings 
in  time.  The  ERTS  satellite  can  provide 
accurate  and  rapid  warning,  thus  making 
possible  swift  methods  for  control. 

Our  weather  satellites  have  enabled  us 
to  provide  better  weather  data  world- 
wide; and  such  capability  is  most  impor- 
tant to  the  farmer.  Indeed  weather, 
indisputably  the  sovereign  physical  force, 
is  one  to  which  the  farmer  is  totally  sub- 
servient. Weather  phenomena,  whether 
rain,  sleet,  snow,  balmy  winds,  drought, 
or  hurricane,  are  caused  by  the  move- 
ment and  interaction  of  masses  of  air  in 
the  atmosphere,  described  as  a  never- 
ending  series  of  battles  between  warring 
masses  of  air:  high -pressure  and  low- 
pressure  masses,  cold  fronts  and  warm 
fronts.  Observations  from  our  weather 
satellites  are  bringing  us  closer  to  the 
time  when  we  can  predict  these  forays 
and  forecast  weather.  What  this  will 
mean  to  the  farmer  is  that  he  will  know 
the  optimum  time  and  place  for  planting 
to  produce  the  best  yield;  he  will  also 
know  when  to  harvest. 

Knowledge  of  proper  planting  time  Is 
absolutely  crucial  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  India,  where  planting 
depends  upon  the  onset  of  the  monsoon. 
Planting  too  early — before  the  rainy 
season  starts — means  a  poor  and  stimted 
crop.  The  seeds  wUl  dry  up.  Planting  too 
late  also  means  an  inferior  crop,  because 
plants  will  not  have  the  full  amoimt  of 
rain  during  the  growing  season. 

EIRTS,  weather,  our  other  scientific 
satellites  offer  a  view  of  earth  that  will 
provide  the  data  to  enable  not  only  the 
farmers  of  the  world,  but  all  of  us  to 
use  this  planet's  resources  more  wisely  for 
the  benefit  of  all  peoples  and  all  nations. 

Project  Apollo,  our  program  of  manned 
exploration  of  the  moon,  also  holds 
promise  for  the  farmer.  For  example, 
the  Apollo  9  spacecraft  was  fitted  with 
four  cameras  with  special  sensors.  The 
hundreds  of  pictures  of  earth  taken  with 
these  cameras  from  space  provided 
images  and  data  that  revealed  the  con- 
dition of  a  variety  of  plants  and  made 
it  possible  to  differentiate  between  spe- 
cies, estimate  crop  jdelds.  and  identify 
land  use  in  certain  regions.  But  when 
our  astronauts  reached  the  moon  and 
brought  back  some  of  its  substance,  a 
most  exciting  discovery  of  great  poten- 
tial benefit  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  world 
was  mstde. 

NASA  scientists  In  Houston  found  that 
plants  grow  three  to  four  times  faster 
in  lunar  soil  than  they  do  in  the  best 
soU  to  be  found  on  Elarth.  This  finding 
has  been  verified  in  experiments  with 
hundreds  of  plants  of  all  varieties.  When 
the  chemical  makeup  of  the  limar  soil 
is  determined  fully,  including  identifica- 
tion of  the  trace  elements,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  duplicate  the  lunar  soil  artificial- 
ly and  chemically  for  use  by  farmers. 
Agriculture  experts  predict  that  such 
material  would  revolutionize  farming 
throughout  the  world.  Large-scale  pro- 
duction of  such  artificial  moondust 
could  bring  new  hope  to  the  overpopu- 
lated  barren  parts  of  our  world  where 
today  the  inhabitants  barely  eke  out  a 
living  from  hostile,  infertile  soil. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  sdeld  such  time  as  he  may  use 


to   the   gentleman   from   Florida    <Mr. 

P^UQUA). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  today  to  speak  especially  to  the 
manned  space  flight  programs  which  are 
included  in  the  NASA  authorization  be- 
fore you.  It  has  been  my  privilege  over 
the  last  few  years  to  work  with  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  and 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teagttb)  ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Space  Flight,  in  examining 
in  exhaustive  detail  our  national  space 
program.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  only 
three  major  items.  First,  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, second,  the  Sky  lab  program — our 
first  precursor  space  station — and  third, 
a  low-cost  transportation  system  known 
as  the  space  shuttle. 

In  18  months  our  Apollo  lunar  explora- 
tion program  will  come  to  a  close  with 
the  final  flight.  Apollo  17,  to  the  moon. 
The  last  three  Apollo  flights  will  provide 
the  largest  scientific  return  of  the  entire 
Apollo  program.  Two  additional  flights 
that  were  originally  planned  have  been 
eliminated.  The  hardware  is  ready.  The 
schedules  are  set  and  we  are  now  un- 
dertaking the  greatest  program  of  sci- 
entific exploration  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  budget  for  Apollo  in  fiscal  year 
1972  is  $302,200,000  less  than  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  committee  has  recommended 
that  this  reduced  budget  be  funded  in 
full  so  that  the  Apollo  program  may  be 
successfully  completed  with  a  maximum 
return  on  the  investment.  I  believe  that 
the  completion  of  the  Apollo  program  on 
the  scheduled  plan  will  provide  this  Na- 
tion not  only  with  the  scientific  informa- 
tion from  the  moon  but  also  with  the 
essential  technology  that  is  required  to 
help  msdntain  our  Nation  as  a  leader  In 
technology  in  the  early  1970's.  Even  with 
the  follow-on  Skylab  program  for  1973. 
however,  the  current  manned  space  flight 
programs  in  NASA  do  not  provide  the 
technological  Impetus  necessary  through 
the  1970's  to  maintain  that  competitive 
technological  edge  so  essential  to  our 
Nation. 

The  Skylab  program  which  I  men- 
tioned will  be  conducted  in  1973  and 
will  include  a  Saturn  V  to  launch  an  un- 
manned workshop  into  near-earth  orbit 
which  wUl  then  be  visited  during  the  year 
three  times  by  three  astronauts  on  each 
visit.  NASA  requested  $535,400,000  for  the 
Skylab  program  which  Is  part  of  the 
space  flight  operations  line  item  in  this 
bill.  To  provide  additional  safety  in  this 
program  the  committee  has  added  $15 
million  to  the  Skylab  program  for  a 
rescue  capability  for  the  most  probable 
r.dsslon  failure  situations.  This  would 
provide  for  converting  one  command  and 
service  module  into  a  rescue  carrier  so 
that  two  sistronauts  could  fly  to  the  Sky- 
lab and  return  with  the  three  additional 
astronauts  or  a  total  of  five  astronauts 
from  earth  orbit.  The  Skylab  is  a  pre- 
cursor space  station.  It  will  provide  the 
basic  information  necessary  so  that  In 
the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's  this  Na- 
tion may  be  able  to  use  space  on  a  routine 
basis  as  a  place  not  only  for  scientific 
experimentation  but  also  for  utilitarian 
applications. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  a  low-cost 


transportation  system  there  will  be  a  gap 
of  5  to  7  years  in  the  manned  space  flight 
program.  Your  committee  has  included 
an  additional  $30  million  in  this  budget 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  flying  a  sec- 
ond Skylab  with  existing  hardware  or 
flying  two  Saturn  IB  vehicles  modified 
for  earth  orbital  applications  and  scien- 
tific experimentation.  These  vehicles, 
either  the  Skylab  or  the  Saturn  IB  vehi- 
cles, could  be  flown  in  the  1974-78  time 
period.  The  moneys  added  by  your  com- 
mittee will  allow  a  thorough  exEimlnation 
of  the  advantages  and  effectiveness  of 
these  missions  utilizing  the  hardware 
which  is  now  in  storage.  This  addition  to 
the  program  wlU  do  much  to  assure  that 
all  of  the  feasible  opportunities  for 
manned  space  flight  are  adequately  ex- 
amined. 

Turning  now  to  the  space  shuttle, 
NASA  requested  $100,000,000  for  the 
space  shuttle  program  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  phase  B  design  definition  stud- 
ies on  a  low-cost  transportation  system 
will  be  completed  during  this  summer. 
Additional  phase  A  studies  examining 
other  alternative  space  shuttle  configu- 
rations will  also  be  completed  at  the  same 
time.  The  committee  has  added  $25  mil- 
lion to  the  space  shuttle  program  for 
purposes  of  providing  additional  develop- 
ment work  in  the  areas  of  thermal 
protection  and  airframe  fabrication 
techniques.  It  is  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  these  moneys  spent  early  in  the 
program  will  improve  the  operational  ef- 
ficiency of  the  space  shuttle  and  provide 
early  information  on  the  technologically 
most  difHcult  portions  of  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram. The  committee  also  added  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  experiment  definition  in  the 
shuttle  program.  The  intent  of  these 
funds  would  be  to  provide  swldltlonal 
funds  for  experiment  definition  in 
earth  observation,  communications,  nav- 
igation and  materials  science  suid 
space  manufacturing.  The  intent  of 
these  funds  would  be  largely  devoted 
to  increasing  the  ability  of  the  space 
shuttle  to  fly  short  duration  labora- 
tory missions  carrying  experiment  sys- 
tems for  use  in  orbits  tailored  to  specific 
requirements.  These  flights  would  be  self- 
contained  and  would  use  the  shuttle  as  a 
laboratory  for  up  to  7  days.  By  oper- 
ating in  this  mode  the  shuttle  would  pro- 
vide additional  information  after  the 
completion  of  the  Skylab  program  from 
which  to  design  a  space  station  for  the 
early  1980's. 

The  development  of  a  low-cost  trans- 
portation system  to  space  is  feasible. 
Second,  the  studies  indicate  that  once 
the  shuttle  becomes  operational  it  should 
reduce  by  one-half  the  costs  of  opera- 
tions In  space.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  largest  savings  will  likely  come 
from  the  payloads  placed  on  the  shuttle. 
The  avEdlablllty  of  a  low-cost  transpor- 
tation system  with  Its  large  payload  bay 
will  allow  a  major  reduction  in  the  so- 
phistication of  our  spacebome  payloads. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  shuttle  will  pro- 
vide our  first  real  capability  to  repair  In 
orbit  or  refurbish  on  the  ground  satellites 
currently  in  use  and  contemplated  during 
the  1970's.  Instead  of  being  in  the  posi- 
tion of  launching  the  vehicle  and  then 
having  to  foUow  '*  with  many  more  ve- 
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hides  over  a  period  of  years  it  should  be 
possible  to  repair  and  maintain  a  num- 
ber of  our  satellites  either  in  orbit  or  by 
returning  them  to  the  ground  and  again 
placing  them  In  orbit. 

Your  committee  has  made  other  rela- 
tively minor  changes  to  the  miumed 
space  flight  ]x>rtlon  of  the  fiscal  year 
1972  budget.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  on 
those  changes  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  yoai  committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manned  Space  Flight  have 
made  im  exhaustive  review  of  the  bill  be- 
fore you  today.  We  have  visited  key  con- 
tractors and  held  hearings  on  every  ma- 
jor aspect  of  the  program.  The  testimony 
and  information  obtained  on  the  manned 
space  flight  programs  compromise  over 
1,100  pages  of  information  on  this  bud- 
get. Based  on  this  exhaustive  review,  I 
recommend  your  support  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972  NASA  authorization  biU. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  the  NASA  authorizations  bill  their 
wholehearted  support. 

After  much  thought  and  deliberation, 
the  committee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  its  distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) and  its  distinguished  ranking  min- 
ority member  (Mr.  Fulton),  has  recom- 
mended that  $3,433,580,000  be  allocated 
to  NASA  programs  for  the  1972  fiscal 
year.  In  terms  of  broad  categories,  this 
$3.4  billion  will  be  distributed  as  follows: 

Research  and  development..  •2,668,  100,000 
Construction  ol  faculties-..  68,630,000 
Research  and  program  man- 
agement      706.850,000 

If  authorized  and  appropriated,  these 
sums  will  enable  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  AdministraticHi  to  proceed 
with  the  national  space  program. 

In  the  interests  of  brevity,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  highlight  the  most  signiflcant 
components  of  the  three  NASA  general 
program  categories;  this  has  already 
been  accompUshed  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  and  amplified  by  the  remarks 
of  the  committee  chairman  and  other 
distinguished  committee  members.  By  the 
same  token,  I  would  refer  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  additional  state- 
ments appended  to  the  body  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  There  will  be  found  my 
views  on  particular  facets  of  the  space 
program  including  the  space  shuttle,  the 
NERVA  transportation  system,  the  sky 
lab  missions,  and  the  practical  benefits 
from  aerospace  activities. 

I  would,  however.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
to  place  the  space  program  in  a  general 
perspective  so  that  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  less  than  well  acquainted 
with  the  program's  fundamentals  can  ob- 
tain a  better  understanding  of  the  need 
for  the  NASA  authorization  this  body  Is 
voting  upon  today. 

In  1961  the  space  program  of  the  last 
decade  was  inaugurated  when  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  second  state  of  the 
Union  address,  declared  that — 

This  Nation  should  commit  Itself  to  achiev- 
ing the  goca,  before  this  decade  Is  out,  of 


landing   man  on  the  moon  and  returning 
him  safely  to  earth. 

When  this  goal  was  enimciated  there 
were  those  who  thought  its  attainment 
within  the  decade  a  technological  impos- 
sibility. As  we  well  know,  however,  in 
July  of  1969,  the  critics  were  silenced  by 
the  moon  walks  of  Astronauts  Neil  A 
Armstrong  and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr.,  and 
the  successes  of  Apollo  11. 

With  the  goal  of  the  1960's  achieved. 
President  Nixon,  in  March  of  last  year, 
outlined  Uiree  new  purposes  for  the  na- 
tional space  program.  The  President  de- 
clared that  the  program  should  be  dedi- 
cated to:  Pushing  back  the  frontiers  of 
the  unknown  through  space  exploration; 
broadening  the  base  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge; and,  maximizing  the  practical  ben- 
efits of  aerospace  activities. 

I  believe  these  three  goals  are  worthy 
of  the  sustained  efforts  of  this  Nation. 
And  if  the  successes  of  the  space  pro- 
gram in  the  1960s  are  any  guide,  then 
the  extent  to  which  these  goals  are 
achieved  will  be  determined  by  the 
strength  of  our  commitments  and  the 
dedication  of  our  efforts.  Thus  It  is  of 
prime  Importance  that  Congress  con- 
tinue to  authorize  and  appropriate  the 
funds  needed  by  NASA  to  carry  on  the 
space  program. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey)  . 

Mr.  FRETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  this  committee.  The 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller)  ,  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Fulton),  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  my  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  .  have  provided  dedi- 
cated and  progressive  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  points 
I  want  to  touch  upon.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua) 
have  previously  discussed  the  space  shut- 
tle. However,  I  think  additional  com- 
ments are  wtu-ranted  £is  in  my  opinion 
the  space  shuttle  is  the  key  to  our  space 
program,  without  it — we  do  not  have  any 
future  in  space. 

We  have  heard  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  criticism  of  the  space 
program.  The  question  has  been  asked 
time  and  time  again  what  is  it  going  to 
do  for  us  here  on  earth.  We're  only  bring- 
ing rocks  back  from  the  moon.  Without 
going  into  the  argmnents  on  either  side, 
I  think  we  can  say  that  the  space  shut- 
tle answers  all  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  leveled  against  the  space  pro- 
gram. To  begin  with  the  shuttle  will  pro- 
vide tremendous  savings  on  our  Invest- 
ments. Instead  of  launching  a  vehicle 
and  then  throwing  it  away  as  we  do  today 
we  will  have  a  vehicle  which  can  be 
used  up  to  300  times.  It  not  only  will  re- 
duce the  transportation  costs  of  the  space 
launch  vehicles  but  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing the  satellites  by  about  50  per- 
cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  using  the  shut- 
tle all  but  two  of  our  launch  vehicles 
can  be  replaced.  From  1978  to  1990  we 
will  save  approximately   10  percent  a 


year  on  our  Investment  by  using  the 
shuttle  Instead  of  our  present  inventory 
of  rockets.  The  shuttle  will  be  near  earili 
orbit  where  it  will  be  able  to  ccnduct 
earth-oriented  experiments  such  as  com- 
munications, weather,  and  ecology. 

There  vrtll  be  no  question  of  who  the 
shuttle  benefits  and  where  the  benefit 
will  be.  It  will  be  right  here  on  Earth.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  at  the  proper  time 
Is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete 
approximately  $300  million  from  the 
NASA  appr(«)riation,  with  the  purpose 
to  postpone  Apwllo  16  and  Apollo  17. 
Frankly,  the  cost  of  the  basic  hardware 
for  ApwUo  16  and  17,  has  already  been 
spent.  It  is  my  understanding  that  if  we 
postpone  Apollo  16  or  Apollo  17.  we  would 
save  175  million  dollars.  But  isn't  this 
foolish  after  spending  over  21  billion  on 
Apollo  to  stop. 

One  other  point  that  I  hope  the  House 
will  consider  is  that  such  a  postpone- 
ment in  the  long  run  will  end  up  costing 
us  more  money.  And  what  about  the  peo- 
ple in  the  program.  You  cant  store 
people.  We're  already  at  the  breaking 
point.  We  must  maintain  the  facilities 
and  we  must  maintain  the  crews  needed 
to  man  the  flights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  forced  with  a 
situation  where  we  have  built  and  paid 
for  vehicles  and  have  the  crews  trained 
and  ready  to  fly. 

Not  to  let  them  fly  just  does  not  make 
sense.  I  hoi>e  the  amendment  proposed 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
his  very  excellent  statement. 

I  might  also  say  that  we  certainly 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  gentleman 
on  our  committee,  as  we  do  th»  work 
of  the  other  members  who  serve  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey). 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  for  srieldlng 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  that  in 
these  days,  when  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic is  waning  in  the  space  program,  and 
when  many  people  feel  that  we  have  done 
all  that  we  can  or  should  do  in  the  space 
program,  it  takes  dedication  and  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  this  great  commit- 
tee— which  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  upon — to  generate  interest  and 
to  keep  our  great  space  program  going. 

I  would  further  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Just  because  some  of  the  theatrics 
are  out  of  the  program — for  Instance,  it 
is  true  that  Alan  Shepard  probably 
holds  the  world's  record  for  the  long- 
est golf  bsdl  driven  by  man,  and 
this  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
public,  but  that  is  not  worth  the 
bilUons  of  dollars  we  put  into  it; 
and  it  is  true  seeing  the  lunar  land- 
ings live  on  television  also  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  public — that  some- 
how or  other  In  this  regard  they  think 
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that,  well,  we  have  done  enough.  But 
this  great  committee  knows  that  this  is 
just  the  beginning. 

I  want  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
realize  that  this  program  is  going  to  con- 
tribute and  has  contributed  more  to  some 
of  the  very  problems  that  the  Members 
are  interested  in  than  they  can  visualize. 
Again,  I  also  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Is  going  to  try  to  delete 
$300  million  from  tills  program,  and  put 
this  money  in  some  other  program.  In 
that  cormection,  I  will  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that,  if  he  were  successful  in 
deleting  the  $300  million,  it  would  not 
mean  that  that  $300  million  would  be 
placed  where  he  wants  it. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  never  seen  this  Congress, 
present  or  past,  fall  to  do  something,  if 
it  wants  to,  because  of  lack  of  money. 
If  enough  of  us  want  to  do  something  in 
the  field  that  the  gentleman  is  interested 
in  then  we  will  do  it,  and  he  does  not 
need  to  try  and  clip  this  program  in  or- 
der to  try  to  accomplish  it.  Everything 
stands  on  its  own  merit. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa— he  is  not 
here,  and  I  will  repeat  it  when  the  gentle- 
man comes  back— he  always  calls  this  a 
"moondoggling"  program,  and  I  want  to 
beat  him  to  the  punch  a  little  on  that. 
And  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  this  program  is  going  to 
help  the  State  of  Iowa,  if  they  are  still 
growing  corn  out  there,  and  I  understand 
they  are  on  the  farms  in  the  State  of 
lowa^but  this  is  going  to  help  the  State 
of  Iowa  through  the  detection  of  blight, 
weather  forecasting,  and  in  all  phases  of 
some  of  our  own  earth  resources. 

When  we  talk  about  the  earth  re- 
sources we  are  talking  about  farming,  we 
are  talking  about  natural  resources,  we 
are  talking  about  oceanography,  you 
name  it,  and  it  is  all  covered  in  the  space 
program.  The  space  program  just  was 
dragged  into  it  because  of  all  the  things 
that  were  developed  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  when  you  start  chipping  away 
on  this  that  you  are  chipping  on  some  of 
the  developments  of  technology  that  are 
going  to  help  you  with  the  programs  you 
want  to  accomplish. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  on 
bringing  out  a  great  bill  under  pressure, 
with  very  mild  public  support.  The  pub- 
lic just  has  not  been  informed  and  just 
has  not  grasped  the  real  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  give  tliis 
committee  a  good  strong  vote  and  sup- 
port the  very  great  work  that  they  have 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  has  consumed  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
might  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Texas  on 
his  most  excellent  statement.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments I  have  heard  in  my  career  in  the 
Congress  on  the  balance  between  fund- 
ing programs.  Taking  money  out  of  one 
program  does  not  automatically  put  it 
over  into  another.  Any  Congress  worth 
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its  salt  certainly  would  provide  for  the 
Nation's  needs  in  the  way  of  money  when 
it  votes  for  programs.  I  congratulate  this 
House  for  doing  that  every  time.  I  do 
want  to  congratulate  doubly  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  because  he  hit  the  very 
kernel  of  the  problem  that  we  on  this 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
on  which  he  served  as  a  member  have 
been  studying  for  months.  It  is  not 
simply  the  launching  and  the  use  of  the 
manned  facilities  around  the  world.  It 
is  not  construction.  To  cancel  at  this 
late  point  in  time  when  we  are  going  to 
make  the  greatest  scientific  advances 
ever  In  these  last  three  flights,  when  we 
are  just  coming  to  the  fruition  and  the 
flower  of  the  program,  then  to  cut  off 
this  work  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  do 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
coiisxmie  to  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CouGHxiN). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  a  wealth 
of  benefits  accruing  from  America's  space 
program  which  are  unplanned,  generally 
unexpected,  and  which  indeed  are  extra- 
curricular dividends  over  and  above  the 
official  objectives  of  space  exploration  of 
the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

Chances  are,  gentlemen,  that  the 
packaged  steak  your  wife  bought  at  the 
market  this  week  is  wrapped  in  the  same 
type  of  transparent  polyester  film— one 

two-thousandths    of    an    inch    thick 

used  for  America's  giant  baUoon  satel- 
lites. 

And  that  high-strength  aluminum  foil 
that  protects  our  freezer-dried  foods  and 
other  perishables  probably  is  the  same  as 
that  used  on  communications  satellites 

The  new  walking  chair  that  enables  a 
crippled  child  to  cross  rough  terrain  is 
redesigned  from  the  six-legged  vehicle 
proposed  for  unmanned  exploration  of 
the  moon. 

And  a  new  automatic  traffic  sentinel 
that  spots  you— or  me — on  the  freeway 
notes  that  you  are  speeding  and  takes  a 
picture  of  you,  and  your  license  plate— 
this,  like  it  or  not,  also  came  from  aero- 
space technology. 

These  and  scores  of  other  new  develop- 
ments are  fallout  returns  from  this  Na- 
tion's aerospace  accomplishments  The 
practical  benefits  from  our  investment  in 
space  technology  are  legion.  Many  are 
mentioned  in  a  report  issued  last  Decem- 
ber by  our  committee,  entitled  "For  the 
Benefit  of  All  Mankind"— House  Report 
No.  91-1673. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  more 
examples,  as  evidence  that  our  space 
program— in  addition  to  its  great  basic 
achievements  in  the  enlargement  of  hu- 
man knowledge  of  the  universe  in  which 
our  planet  earth  travels — also  has  tan- 
gible spinoff  dividends  to  the  general 
public  down  here  on  earth. 

For  instance,  selected  fire  departments 
across  the  country  soon  will  be  testing 
new  fire  protective  outfits  developed  from 
work  done  by  NASA.  Similar  garments 
were  developed  by  the  crew  equipment 
branch  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter in  Houston  for  use  by  NASA  rescue 


crews.  In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
International  Association  of  Firefighters, 
a  prototype  of  the  new  protective  outfit 
was  built  and  displayed  at  a  sjTnposium 
of  the  firefighters  group  in  January. 

Doctors  can  watch  a  movie  of  the  beat- 
ing of  a  patient's  diseased  heart — Iden- 
tifying dead  spots  or  scar  tissue  in  the 

heart  wall,   and   other  malfunctions 

with  a  computer  method  devised  by  a 
NASA  team  at  Stanford  University.  The 
system,  which  is  still  under  development, 
would  improve  on  current  complex  diag- 
nostic methods  by  providing  a  simple 
means  of  viewing  the  heart  in  action 
Figuratively,  it  allows  doctors  to  "walk 
around"  the  isolated  beating  heart, 
viewing  it  from  any  desired  angle.  They 
also  can  stop  the  display  at  any  desired 
point  of  heart  expansion  or  contraction 
and  can  play  the  picture  back  and  forth 
for  many  cycles. 

The  search  for  new  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits is  being  effectively  aided  by  tech- 
nology directly  resulting  from  the  space 
program.  According  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  United  Geophysical  Corp.,  the 
following  advances  in  petroleum  explora- 
tion are  resulting  from  space  technology : 
High-quality  color  photographs  of  in- 
accessible areas  of  the  earth,  taken  by 
spacecraft,  have  provided  valuable  help 
in  locating  potential  petroleum  areas. 

Side-looking  radar,  developed  for  mili- 
tary reconnaissance  and  refined  in  the 
space  program,  has  provided  high-reso- 
lution imagery  of  surface  terrain. 

Airborne  multispectral  scanners,  de- 
veloped in  the  space  program,  provide 
thermal  infrared  imagery  of  terrain 
which  permits  identification  of  different 
types  of  rock,  including  oil  producing 
outcroppings. 

And,  magnetometer  experiments  de- 
ployed on  the  moon  by  Apollo  astronauts, 
are  contributing  to  knowledge  about  the 
continental  drift  theory  which  is  of  di- 
rect interest  to  petroleum  geologists. 

I  could  go  on.  But  I  would  rather  refer 
you  back  to  the  committee  study  I  men- 
tioned, published  as  House  Report  91- 
1673,  which  all  Members  have  received 
It  cites  90  examples  other  than  those  I 
have  mentioned  today.  This  is  space 
technology  payoff,  here  and  now,  on 
earth.  It  is  another  compelling  reason 
for  approval  of  the  bUl  before  us  H  R 
7109. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHETTER)  who  has  some  questions 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  for 
yielding  for  several  questions  which  I 
would  like  to  address  to  our  distinguished 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Karth). 

Before  I  do  so  I  should  like  to  express 
my  astonishment  at  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  to  the  effect  that  Congress 
generally  finds  the  money  to  do  the 
things  we  want  to  do.  It  is  not  m;y  inten- 
tion here  today  to  attack  the  NASA  pro- 
gram or  to  say  that  we  ought  to  take  all 
these  funds  and  put  them  elsewhere.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  funding  all  of 
these  programs  we  should  take  into  con- 
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sideration  the  fact  that  we  are  not  doing 
a  good  many  things  that  we  would  like  to 
do. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  who  enjoys  the  fact 
that  we  have  millions  and  millions  of 
hungry  people  in  this  country,  that  we 
do  not  have  school  breakfast  programs, 
that  we  do  not  have  school  lunch  pro- 
grams for  kids  who  desperately  need 
those  programs,  that  there  are  millions  of 
kids  in  our  schools  who  are  half  asleep 
in  the  morning,  because  the  last  square 
meal  they  had  was  the  school  lunch  the 
day  before. 

I  do  not  think  that  most  Members  of 
this  body  are  happy  about  the  fact  that 
a  program  that  has  met  with  universal 
approbation,  the  Headstart  program,  is 
not  applied  to  the  4  million  kids  in  this 
coimtry  who  ought  to  have  it,  but,  In- 
stead, only  to  270,000  kids — nowhere 
near  the  10  percent  of  the  kids  who  ought 
to  have  It. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  with  the  edu- 
cation programs,  the  manpower  train- 
ing programs,  the  slum  clearance  pro- 
grams, and  the  health  and  hospital  con- 
struction programs  that  we  are  not  f  imd- 
ing  because  we  do  not  have  the  money. 
I  think  it  Is  a  very  great  mistake  in  con- 
sidering the  funding  of  any  program  to 
say  that  that  fimding  can  be  considered 
in  a  vacuum  without  reference  to  the 
multiple  needs  of  a  pluralistic  society. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  to  ask  questions  and 
not  to  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions 
about  the  earth  resources  satellite,  which 
all  of  us  are  very  Interested  In,  and  which 
many  of  us  believe  holds  out  great  hope 
for  improvement  in  many  aspects  of  our 
society  here  on  earth.  May  I  ask  you  first, 
specifically  In  the  area  of  drug  control, 
which  is  of  such  concern  to  every  single 
Member  of  this  body,  this  question:  We 
have  a  half  dozen  nations  on  this  earth 
which  are  growing  poppies.  Poppy  cul- 
ture ends  up  as  heroin  in  my  district, 
your  district,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
districts  across  the  country.  Many  of 
these  countries  would  like  to  do  a  better 
job  in  controlling  the  poppy  culture.  The 
poppy  Is  of  a  very  bright  color,  clearly 
visible.  I  wonder  if  the  earth  resources 
satellite  program  would  contemplate  a 
continuing  program  of  high-altitude 
satellite  photographic  simreillance  or 
other  surveillance  of  areas  of  the  world 
where  poppies  are  being  grown  in  order 
to  inform  our  Government,  In  order  to 
inform  those  governments,  and  In  order 
to  Inform  Interested  United  Nations  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  United  Nations 
Narcotic  Control  Board  and  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control,  exactly  where  popples  are  be- 
ing grown  on  a  day-to-day  and  a  week- 
to-week  basis,  so  the  XiN.  or  the  local 
police  can  take  effective  action. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chalrmtm,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  answer  specifically  and 
directly  to  the  point  the  question  the 


gentleman  raises,  but  let  me  just  say  this, 
that  at  the  present  time  we  will  fly  the 
earth  resources  satellite  in  1972  and  1973. 
We  are  developing  sensors,  for  example, 
that  can  distinguish  sick  crops  from 
healthy  crops,  sick  trees  from  healthy 
trees,  and  I  would  judge  we  could  prob- 
ably develop  that  capability,  If  our  Gov- 
ernment Insisted  that  we  do  It,  or  if,  for 
example,  we  are  requested  to  do  so  by  a 
foreign  nation.  We  look  very  favorably 
toward  cooperation  with  other  coimtries, 
p>articularly  in  these  application  fields. 

While  I  do  not  know  the  specific  an- 
swer to  your  question,  I  would  think  that 
with  the  kind  of  capability  we  already 
have  and  the  technology  that  we  are 
today  developing,  we  could  probably  do 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  Is  asking 
whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  do  at  this 

time.     

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  an  excellent 
point.  The  earth  resources  technology 
satellite  would  be  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

It  Is  going  to  depend  upon  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  cameras  Involved.  For  ex- 
ample, with  space  devices  we  have  al- 
ready tracked  a  truck  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington  In  traffic. 

We  will  get  a  resolution  where  we  have 
been  able  to  follow  from  space  the  prog- 
ress of  com  blight. 

We  have  been  able  to  detect  forest 
fire's  start. 

We  have  been  able  to  calculate  the 
water  content  of  snow  cover,  for  ex- 
pected drainage  later. 

We  are  approaching  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  coming  to.  He  Is  looking  ahead 
to  a  forward-looking  program  and  to 
what  can  happen  in  the  future  if  we 
will  simply  have  the  energy,  the  willing- 
ness, and  the  patience  to  progress. 

We  are  moving  In  that  direction  tre- 
mendously fast. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  appreciate  that  in- 
formation very  much. 

I  should  like  to  follow  this  up  with  my 
colleague  from  Mirmesota. 

Both  my  coUeague  from  Pennsylvania 
and  my  coUeague  from  Minnesota  have 
mentioned  the  surveiUance  being  done 
on  crop  diseases  tmd  crop  bUght.  pre- 
sumably as  to  forest  management,  and 
presumably  surveiUance  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  this  ex- 
tremely valuable  information  which  Is 
being  coUected  can  be  made  avaUable 
on  an  hourly  or  daily  basis  to  the  cities, 
so  that  this  can  be  plugged  into  their 
environmental  quaUty  control  programs 
for  air  poUution,  water  poUution,  forest 
management,  or  snow  removal,  for  ex- 
ample? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
thinking  of  this  now.  If  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  is  right — and  I  am 
sure  he  is — that  this  information  Is  in 
the  process  of  being  prepared,  we  ought 
to  be  thinking  now  of  deUvery  systems 
to  make  it  available  on  some  kind  of  a 
computer  storage  basis  to  the  cities,  so 
that  It  can  be  applied  and  used  by  them. 


Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  should  like  to  respond 
by  saying  that  once  NASA  has  developed 
the  technology  then,  of  course,  it  wlU  be 
up  to  one  of  the  other  agencies — at  least, 
this  is  the  present  plan — the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, or  the  Department  of  Defense, 
to  distribute  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  And  certainly  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
rifiwftl 

Mr.  KARTH.  It  wlU  be  up  to  them  to 
amass  this  information  and  distribute  it 
to  the  various  areas  to  which  the  gentle- 
man feels  it  ought  to  be  distributed. 

I  personaUy  do  not  favor  that  system. 
I  personaUy  feel  the  agency  which  de- 
velops the  system  and  understands  the 
technology  involved,  ought  to  amass  aU 
the  information  and  feed  it  to  those  who 
find  it  useful,  no  matter  where  they  be, 
whether  it  be  a  municipaUty,  a  State,  or 
even  a  fire  department,  for  example. 

I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  the  plan 
is  going  to  be.  I  am  not  sure  the  plan  has 
developed  to  a  national  poUcy.  I  do  feel 
it  would  be  better  if  the  developing 
Eigency  had  full  control  and  was  able  to 
disseminate  the  information. 

That  information  wiU  be  avaUable,  and 
that  technology  can  be  developed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  It  cannot  be  dis- 
seminated. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield  be- 
fore leaving  that  point? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  is  going  down  the  same  ave- 
nue as  those  of  us  on  our  committee  who 
have  a  progressive  outlook.  We  are  look- 
ing ahead  to  reach  these  same  goals. 

On  the  matter  of  technology  utiliza- 
tion, there  was  $4  miUion  requested  by 
the  administration.  It  was  my  amend- 
ment that  increased  it  by  $2  million  up 
to  $6  miUion.  This  committee  by  its  unan- 
imous action  has  upped  by  one-third 
the  administration's  requested  figure  of 
$4  miUion. 

We  have  in  coUeges,  uiuversities,  smd 
foundations  methods  of  getting  out  the 
Information.  For  example,  I  serve  on  the 
board  of  the  school  of  Engineering  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  We  have 
there  what  we  caU  a  space  buUding.  We 
have  the  same  faculties  at  various  imi- 
versities  in  connection  with  their  science 
departments,  engineering  departments, 
and  research  and  development  depart- 
ments. 

The  average  person  or  a  businessman 
can  go  there  and  ask  for  technical  re- 
ports. We  have  a  regular  system  of  tech- 
nical briefs  being  put  out  by  NASA,  just 
as  does  the  Army  has  and  the  other  nuli- 
tary  services  have. 

We  are  moving  into  that  field  strongly. 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  bring  this  point 
up,  because  I  would  have  it  move  faster. 
For  example,  the  technology  application 
has  been  moving  In  the  direction  of  de- 
veloping cooperative  programs  with 
other  agencies  such  as  the  Air  PoUution 
Control     Administration,     the     Water 
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PoUution  Control  Administration,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  as 
well  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  and  the  Social  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
many  others.  We  are  looking  into  liaison 
on  that  We  have  been  progressing  in  the 
direction  that  the  gentleman  wants  to 
go.  Again,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  excellent  work  In  this  field. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  last  question 
to  address  to  Mr.  Karth.  There  Is  prob- 
ably no  single  problem  which  Is  more 
vexing  from  the  point  of  view  of  cities 
than  the  overwhelming  problem  of  solid 
waste  and  human  waste  disposal.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  average  pers(xi  ac- 
counts for  about  5  or  6  pounds  of  solid 
waste  a  day,  which  Is  expected  to  reach 
a  total  of  about  10  poimds  of  solid  waste 
by  the  middle  or  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Is  there  any  technology  that  we  have 
learned  with  regard  to  recycling,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  manned  satellite  program, 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  human  waste 
disposal  problem  of  cities?  If  there  Is 
something  to  be  learned,  how  Is  this  new 
knowledge  being  applied  to  urban  prob- 
lems? How  can  cities  look  for  relief  from 
the  terrific  knowledge  that  you  have  de- 
veloped ? 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KARTH.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  the  technology  in  those  very  nar- 
row perimeters  has  already  been  devel- 
oped as  the  result  of  the  Apollo  program. 
I  would  be  inaccurate  If  I  allowed  you  to 
beUeve  that  it  would  be  an  Inexpensive 
process  to  apply  it  in  terms  of  the  mag- 
nitude you  are  talking  about.  You  are 
talking  about  new  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems, for  example,  in  major  cities.  How- 
ever, the  technology  for  doing  it  Is  here. 
All  it  takes  is  money  to  apply  it 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  What  other  means  of 
disposing  of  human  wastes  is  there? 
Maybe  new  technology  is  available  that 
would  be  of  help. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
new  technology  of  the  character  that 
you  describe,  but  the  technology  that  you 
asked  the  question  about  has  already 
been  developed,  although  obviously  It  Is 
still  on  a  very  small  scale.  NASA  does  not 
have  the  responsibility  for  extrapolating 
this  and  carrying  it  on  to  the  point 
where  the  municipalities  of  this  country 
can  apply  it  to  their  own  pollution  prob- 
lems. That  will  come  under  another 
agency  such  as  HUD,  for  example 
Whether  HUD  has  chosen  to  take  that 
technology  and  uUllze  It  for  the  purpose 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  do  not  know.  I  doubt  it,  however 
and  I  wish  that  they  would,  because  the 
technology  is  there.  It  cost  substantial 
sums  of  money  to  develop  it,  and  It  might 
well  answer  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  this  country,  i  just  wish  they  would 
get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  I  thank  my  coUeague 
and  very  frankly  I  would  say  that  I  have 
been  very  much  encouraged  by  the  an- 
swers that  I  received  here,  and,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  they  have  changed  my 
point  of  view.  My  original  deep  concern 
with  the  problem  of  the  cities  and  their 
reallocation  of  funds,  and  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  wastes  in  the  cities  is  one 
which  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty In  voting  for  this  funding  in  the 
past,  but  I  am  encouraged  that  you  are 
coming  up  with  new  answers  to  old 
problems. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  one  moment 
while  he  is  holding  the  floor? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  want  to 
pxoress  my  appreciation  for  your  asking 
these  questions.  We  Just  wish  that  more 
of  our  colleagues,  particularly  those 
from  the  big  cities,  would  get  into  this 
and  not  just  say  let  us  go  off  and  spend 
^his  money  in  the  ghettos  or  someplace 
else.  NASA  has  not  solved  all  of  the 
problems,  but  it  certainly  Is  attempting 
to. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  very  much,  and  I  would  like 
to  say,  as  I  told  Mr.  Karth  of  Minnesota, 
that  I  had  a  commitment  to  vote  against 
this  funding,  because  of  being  on  the 
record  in  prior  years  in  terms  of  a  reallo- 
cation of  these  funds,  but  I  am  convinced 
now  that  there  is  enough  hope  and  a 
significant  contribution  may  be  made  to- 
ward the  cities,  so  that  I  Intend  now  to 
vote  for  the  funding.  I  thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Cabo>). 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  for  the  dedicated 
services  and  time  that  they  have  given 
to  their  job  on  tills  particular  ccanmit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  H.R.  7109.  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This  bill  will 
permit  the  authorization  of  $3,433,580,- 
000.  for  our  national  space  program  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  in  drawing  up 
this  bill,  has  based  its  final  recommenda- 
tion upon  some  2.500  pages  of  testimony 
deUvered  by  more  than  26  expert  wit- 
nesses, in  addition  to  Information  gath- 
ered by  field  trips  taken  by  members  and 
staff.  And  as  a  participating  member  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 
I  strongly  favor  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  and  its  members  who  have 
dedicated  so  much  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  many  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  for  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  space,  I  feel  that  there  has  been 
very  little  attention  paid  to  one  of  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  our  work  in 
space— the  economic  benefits.  We  should 
realize  that  more  than  $44  billion  has 
been  spent  on  space  since  the  programs 
initiation  In  1958.  More  meaningfully, 
this  money  has  been  spent  in  one  of  the 
most  labor-intensive  sectors  of  the  entire 
economy :  a  sector  In  which  the  ratio  of 
manpower  costs  to  material  costs  is  on 
the  order  of  9  to  1. 
But  the  true  economic  Impact  of  UUs 


Nation's  space  program  is  the  nature  in 
which  the  salaries  received  by  the  aero- 
space community  were  recirculated  Into 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  smnual  economic  multi- 
plier for  the  salary  dollar  is  a  factor  of 
approximately  seven.  Accordingly,  since 
no  less  than  90  percent  of  the  NASA  costs 
have  been  allocated  for  salaries,  the 
value  to  the  economy  of  our  space  pro- 
gram has  been  over  $3  billion. 

We  can  see  another  aspect  of  economic 
growth  from  our  space  effort  in  the  re- 
gional impact  of  space  facilities.  Em- 
ployment levels,  standards  of  living,  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  industrial  de- 
velopment have  been  multiplied  many 
times  with  the  establishment  of  such 
facilities  as  the  Mississippi  test  facility, 
the  Slidell  Computer  facility  and  the 
centers  at  Cape  Kennedy,  Houston,  and 
Hunts viUe.  The  demands  of  the  space 
program  for  highly  skilled  and  highly 
qualified  personnel  have  clearly  exceeded 
available  talent  pools  and.  therefore, 
have  had  to  be  met  by  training  smd  a 
general  upgrading  of  skill  levels.  The 
individuals  who  have  received  this  train- 
ing have  undeniably  benefited  from  the 
demands  imposed  upon  them  by  working 
within  the  aerospace  environment.  The 
increment  of  skill  which  has  been  added 
to  the  inventory  of  the  Individual  worker 
represents  a  distinct  contribution  of  per- 
manent value. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  space  program 
which  this  country  has  enjoyed.  This  re- 
lates to  the  fact  that  the  economy  of 
any  nation  is  tied  directly  to  Its  degree 
of  technological  and  scientific  develop- 
ment. Very  simply,  the  number  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  problema  with  which 
present-day  society  is  faced  deny  conven- 
tional solution.  But  with  the  application 
of  science  and  technology,  we  can  an- 
ticipate sound  and  logical  solutions  to 
even  our  most  pressing  problems.  Look 
for  example  at  England  since  World  War 
n.  By  virtually  any  standard — commer- 
cial, industrial,  financial — England  Is 
suffering  a  major  decline.  And  by  the 
same  token.  England  is  an  example  of 
a  nation  which  set  a  high  priority  on  wel- 
farism at  the  expense  of  promoting  in- 
dustry, research,  and  development. 

In  contrast,  during  the  Identical  pe- 
riod, Japan  and  Germany  have  become 
two  of  the  world's  strongest  and  most 
prosperous  nations.  Their  products  and 
their  accomplishments  rival  the  finest  of 
this  coimtry.  Here  on  the  other  hand  are 
two  examples  of  nations  that  have  cared 
for  their  people  through  an  emphasis  on 
science,  technology,  and  an  advanced 
industrial  complex.  This  emphasis  has, 
in  turn,  provided  the  sustaining  econom- 
ic growth  by  which  schools  have  been 
built,  hospitals  and  clinics  funded,  and 
higher  standards  of  living  offered  to  the 
general  population. 

In  the  United  States  our  economy  has 
flourished  in  the  past  two  decades  for  the 
very  reason  of  our  concentration  upon 
scientific  research  and  development,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  represented  by  this  coim- 
try's  space  effort.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
we  must  now  take  all  measures  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  our  economo^  contin- 
ues to  grow  as  it  has  in  recent  years.  It 
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is  only  through  this  advance  in  i>ro- 
ductivity,  based  upon  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  science  and  technology,  that 
we  can  create  the  wealth  to  address  the 
most  pressing  problems  •  of  our  times. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  should  do 
more  to  meet  the  needs  of  man  on  earth. 
There  is  also  no  question  that  the  heart 
of  the  problon  lies  in  a  strong  and  sus- 
tained economic  pattern  of  growth— a 
pattern  to  which  our  space  effort  makes 
a  vital  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  termi- 
nate my  remarks  with  a  statement  that 
was  made  In  1932  by  a  great  Oklahoman 
and  a  great  American.  Will  Rogers,  on 
the  5th  day  of  June  1932.  made  this 
statement: 

Any  experiment  that  has  been  made  In  ttie 
Blr  Is  not  a  waste  of  time  or  money.  Our 
defense,  offense,  and  aU  have  got  to  come 
from  the  air. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this 
an  overly  generous  authorization  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

By  adding  $162.2  million  to  the  NASA 
budget  request,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee is  attempting  to  underwrite  a  very 
ambitious  space  program.  I  believe  this 
is  not  the  time  to  do  so. 

In  particular,  I  regard  it  as  unwise 
to  authorize  $125  million  for  the  space 
shuttle  and  $39.9  million — more  than 
twice  the  amount  requested — for  the 
NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine.  Nor  do  I 
see  any  need  for  a  $500,000  outlay  for 
a  feasibility  study  of  offshore  airports. 

The  committee  proposes  to  authorize 
$3.4  billion  for  NASA  in  the  coming  fis- 
cal year,  and  gives  the  following  esti- 
mates for  NASA  budgets  In  the  subse- 
quent 5  fiscal  years:  $3.7  billion,  $3.95 
billion,  $3.75  billion.  $3.71  billion,  and 
$3.68  bUlion. 

Yet  a  Rand  Corp.  report  for  the  Air 
Force  last  year  said: 

Shuttle  development  woiild  require  a  peak 
civilian  space  budget  In  excess  of  $7.0  billion 
In  1975,  about  double  the  present  level. 

The  report  also  notes  that  while  shut- 
tle proponents  envision  a  long-term  sav- 
ing of  $2.8  bilhon  through  its  use,  total 
NASA  program  costs  "for  a  variety  of 
plans  range  from  about  $75  billion  to 
about  $140  biUion— 1975  to  1990— and 
any  program  imcertalnties  could  cancel 
these  savings  or  make  them  appear  small 
by  the  time  they  are  predicted  to  be 
realized." 

F*urther,  it  appears  that  heavy  use  of 
the  space  shuttle  by  the  Air  Force  is  the 
only  foreseeable  way  to  realize  the  sav- 
ings projected  through  shuttle  use.  Sci- 
ence magazine  for  March  12  carried  an 
article  entitled  "^ace  Shuttle:  A  Giant 
Step  for  NASA  and  the  Military?"  and 
in  it  declared: 

Although  the  shuttle  Is  promoted  almost 
exclusively  as  a  civilian  system  of  space 
transportation,  the  Air  Fcffce  expects  to  use 
It  as  frequently  as  NASA.  DOD  would  deliver 
Its  own  satellites  Into  orbit  and  conduct  Its 
own  classified  manned  missions  In  space  for 
as  long  as  30  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report  Is 
silent  on  military  applications  of  the 
space  shuttle,  and  for  that  reascai  I  find 
the  proposed  expenditure  for  develop- 


ment of  the  shuttle  more  than  a  little 
disturbing. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  nmning  deficit 
budgets,  when  dollars  for  needed  pro- 
grams are  scarce.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  Justify  expansion  of  the  shuttle, 
rocket  engine,  and  other  space  programs. 
To  me  it  is  a  case  of  flying  to  the  things 
we  know  not  of.  rather  than  carefully 
allocating  our  scarce  resources  to  deal 
first  with  the  problems  we  do  know  of. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  part  of  our 
national  investment  in  space  has  been 
spent  for  education.  Education,  of 
course,  is  not  the  primary  mission  or 
goal  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  but  under  the 
1958  legislation  by  which  NASA  was 
established,  the  space  agency  is  directed 
to  Increase  the  national  sclentiflc  and 
technical  capability  for  the  advancement 
of  space  exploration.  Certainly  one  way 
of  increasing  that  capability — and  per- 
haps the  best  way — Is  by  education  and 
aiding  educational  institutions.  And  in 
response  to  the  congressional  directive, 
NASA  has  contributed  to  or  developed  a 
variety  of  educational  programs  and 
services.  Some  of  the  valuable  work  at 
the  college  and  university  levels  has  had 
to  be  curtailed  because  of  budgetary  re- 
strictions; however,  important  work  is 
continuing  in  the  development  and 
prei>aration  of  space-science  materials 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
assist  in  updating  classroom  instruction 
and  student  participation,  spacemo- 
biles — traveling  science  classrooms — 
educational  publications,  a  speakers  bu- 
reau, motion  picture  production,  exhibits 
for  display  at  home  and  abroad,  and  ra- 
dio and  television  programs — NASA  also 
has  undertaken  a  study  for  adult  educa- 
tion in  space.  All  of  these  are  important 
means  for  supplementing  general  educa- 
tion in  science  and  Increasing  public  un- 
derstanding of  and  appreciation  for  the 
goals  and  concepts  of  our  national  space 
effort. 

NASA's  involvement  In  education  is 
consistent  with  our  historic  heritage:  for 
the  concept  of  education,  the  best  edu- 
cation, for  all  the  people,  was  funda- 
mental to  the  leaders  of  the  American 
revolution  who  foimded  this  democracy. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  that  remarkable 
genius  who  drafted  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  wrote  to  one  of  his  fel- 
low legislators  in  1786  concerning  legis- 
lation then  under  consideration: 

I  think  by  far  the  meet  important  bill 
In  our  whole  code  Is  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  people.  No  other  sure  foun- 
dation can  be  devised  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom  and  happiness  . . .  Preach,  my 
dear  sir.  a  crusade  agalnat  igiK»ance:  estab- 
lish and  Improve  the  law  for  educating  the 
common  people.  Let  our  countrymen  know 
.  .  that  the  tax  which  wlU  be  paid  for  this 
purpose  Is  not  more  than  a  thousandth  part 
of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings,  prleete  and 
nobles  who  will  rise  among  us  if  we  leave 
the  people  In  Ignorance. 

Now,  in  this  second  decade  of  the  space 
age,  surely  the  hazard  of  Ignorance  is 
for  greater  than  it  was  in  1786.  A  look  at 
the  world  scene  imderscores  the  fact 
that  the  true  road  to  emancipation  for 
nations  as  weU  as  for  individuals  is  edu- 
cation. This  means  education  that  is  rele- 


vant to  our  era,  to  the  problems  that 
face  us,  to  the  advancements  in  science 
and  technology  that  have  propelled  us 
into  space,  and  the  explosive  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  that  has  resulted.  Such 
education — education  for  the  now  gener- 
ation as  well  as  for  future  generations — 
provides  a  new  kind  of  literacy :  scientific 
literacy.  For,  as  the  distinguished  edu- 
cator. Dr.  James  B.  Conant  has  pointed 
out: 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  all  im- 
mersed In  an  age  In  which  the  products  of 
scientific  Inquiries  confront  us  at  every  turn. 
We  may  hate  them,  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
them,  embrace  them  when  they  bring  re- 
lief from  pain  or  snatch  from  death  a  per- 
son we  love,  but  the  one  thing  no  one  can  do 
Is  banish  them. 

Under  our  democratic  system,  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  important  decisions 
on  questions  in  which  sdoice  is  Involved. 
Some  of  these  now  are  political  Issues 
such  as  environmental  pollution,  the  use 
of  food  additives,  the  expansion  of  nu- 
clear power  and  future  programs  and 
funding  for  the  exploration  of  space. 
Only  a  public  that  is  scientifically  lit- 
erate can  respond  to  these  questions  In- 
telligently. In  the  less  than  13  years  since 
its  establishment,  NASA  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  such  scienUflc  literacy  among 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  former  science  ad- 
viser to  President  Nixon,  foresaw  this 
contribution  to  education  by  NASA  In 
1959,  when  NASA  had  been  in  existence 
less  than  a  year.  He  said  then : 

One  hundred  years  from  now  the  new 
kind  of  knowledge  attained  In  space  research 
will  surely  have  paid  untold,  unforeseen,  and 
unexpected  dividends.  Already  the  dawning 
of  the  space  age  had  Impelled  Americans  to 
seek  to  improve  their  schools.  That  alone  may 
be  worth  the  cost  of  all  our  space  rockets. 

Rich  though  our  Nation  is  in  all  re- 
sources, it  no  longer  can  afford  to  waste 
its  human  resources  by  offering  less  than 
the  best  in  education  to  all  our  citlzois. 
The  conquest  of  space  achieved  thus  far 
could  not  have  l>een  accomplished  with- 
out the  educated  manpower  to  design  and 
pljui  the  program.  Our  future  on  earth 
and  our  advances  in  space  makes  it 
Imperative  that  our  advances  in  educa- 
tion continue  through  NASA's  programs 
as  well  as  through  other  funding  through 
the  Ccaigress  and  suppcMled  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee's  recommoidation 
for  the  funding  for  our  Nation's  space 
flight  program  deserves  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  body. 

The  resources  going  in  the  space  effort 
in  the  past  few  years  have  been  at  the 
very  minimum  required  for  a  proper  pur- 
suit of  the  worthwhile  goals. 

The  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee has  taken  commendable  steps  to 
provide  modest  increases  in  several  of 
the  NASA  programs.  The  improvemaits 
in  funding  will  accelerate  the  realization 
of  this  scientific  work  and  will  hasten  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  those  of  us 
who  remain  earthbound. 

There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  human  ac- 
tivity which  has  not  realized  improve- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  research  and  de- 
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velopment  effort  which  has  accompanied 
the  Nation's  space  program. 

Communications,  weather  control, 
medical  and  biological  sciences,  naviga- 
tion improvements,  and  everyday  activi- 
ties, such  as  co<*ing  and  camping  have 
been  only  a  few  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
space  research. 

The  most  visible  aspect  of  the  space 
program — man's  exploration  of  outer 
space — is  only  a  small  part  of  the  im- 
mense and  immediate  value  the  people  of 
out  Nation  realize  from  the  investment 
in  this  endeavor. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  committee  for  the  considerable  ef- 
fort they  have  made  in  studying  the 
NASA  program  and  bringing  to  this 
House  a  proposal  which  will  improve  and 
enhance  our  Nation's  efforts  to  realize 
its  best  return  from  this  investment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications,  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  imder  whose  leadership 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  was  car- 
ried out  again  this  year  in  a  most  thor- 
ough conscientious,  and  thoughtful 
manner.  I  might  add  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  our  subcommittee  have  always 
been  characterized  by  a  completely  non- 
partisan attitude  by  all  the  members. 

Since  you  have  heard  other  Members 
describe  the  various  elements  of  the  na- 
tional space  program  in  some  detail,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  increasingly 
Important  role  which  our  space  effort 
has  come  to  play  in  the  nations  interna- 
tional relationships.  From  my  stand- 
point, no  aspect  of  the  space  program 
has  more  importance.  The  prospect  of 
cooperating  in  space,  and  thereby  estab- 
lishing patterns  which  could  lead  to  re- 
duced tensions  among  the  nations  of  the 
Earth,  is  certainly  appealing. 

Space  is  intrinsically  international. 
Orbiting  satellites  know  no  national 
boundaries,  and  the  scientific  under- 
standing which  has  been  generated  by 
activities  in  space  has  contributed  to  the 
common  intellectual  heritage  of  man- 
kind. These  new  tools  of  the  space  age — 
rockets,  satellites,  probes,  modern  in- 
strumentation of  all  types — have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  build  upon  the  scien- 
tific foundations  of  the  past. 

Recognizing  the  international  charac- 
ter of  si>ace  exploration.  Congress  wisely 
provided  in  the  Space  Act  of  1958  that 
American  activities  in  space  should  be 
conducted  so  as  to  contribute  materially 
to  cooperation  with  other  nations  and 
groups  of  nations.  I  believe  we  can  all 
be  proud  of  America's  record  during  the 
past  decade.  We  have  conducted  our 
space  program  openly,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  We  have  shared  our  triumphs 
with  men  everywhere,  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  our  failures.  More  im- 
portantly, we  have  invited  other  nations, 
as  well  as  individual  foreign  scientists, 
to  participate  in  our  program. 

NASA  has  entered  into  some  250  agree- 
ments for  international  space  projects 
to  date.  We  have  furnished  the  launch 
vehicles  for  16  foreign  satellite  missions, 
and  agreements  exist  to  launch  an  addi- 
tional 15  in  the  future.  These  satellites, 
in   all  instances,  have  been  conceived, 


built,  and  funded  abroad.  There  is  never 
an  exchange  of  funds;  there  Ls  no  give- 
away or  foreign  aid  aspect  to  these  co- 
operative ventures  in  space. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  cooperative 
projects  is  one  entered  into  with  West 
Germany.  This  project,  called  Helios, 
provides  for  the  design  and  development 
by  West  Germany  of  two  probes  to  be 
laimched  to  within  45  million  kilometers 
of  the  sun.  The  Helios  probes  will  fly 
closer  to  the  sun  than  any  spacecraft  to 
date,  and  should  contribute  Importantly 
to  our  understanding  of  solar  physics. 
Typical  of  most  such  agreements.  West 
Germany  will  design  and  manufacture 
the  two  spacecraft,  and  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  scientific  payload.  NASA  will  pro- 
vide two  Titan-Centaur  laimch  vehicles. 
West  Germany's  investment  in  the  Helios 
project  is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  million. 

While  Helios  is  an  illustration  of  a  co- 
operative venture  well  suited  to  an  ad- 
vanced nation,  such  as  West  Germany, 
NASA's  international  program  also  in- 
cludes many  developing  nations,  as  well 
One  of  the  most  exciting  projects  of  this 
type  involves  an  experiment  in  the  broad- 
casting of  instructional  television,  via 
satellite,  to  some  5,000  remote  Indian 
villages.  The  experiment  will  be  made 
possible  under  an  agreement  with  the 
Indian  Government  whereby  NASA's 
ATS-F  satellite,  to  be  launched  in  1973. 
will  be  made  available  to  India  for  1  year 
of  educational  broadcasting  devoted  to 
such  programs  as  family  planning,  mod- 
em agricultural  techniques,  and  national 
integration. 

The  United  States-India  experiment 
in  instructional  television  by  satellite  will 
be  closely  watched  by  other  developing 
countries,  and  the  experiment  should 
provide  a  valuable  precedent  for  the 
proper  use  of  direct  broadcasting  capa- 
bilities from  space. 

Foreign  scientists  have  also  been  given 
many  opportunities  to  fly  their  instru- 
ments aboard  American  sjjacecraft. 
These  are  selected  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and,  like  foreign  satellites,  they 
are  underwritten  financially  abroad. 

More  than  600  cooperative  scientific 
sounding  rockets  have  been  launched 
from  sites  around  the  world,  thereby 
giving  the  smallest  nations  an  opportu- 
nity t     participate  in  our  space  effort. 

Broad  participation  by  foreign  scien- 
tists l..'s  also  been  made  possible  in  the 
analysis  of  the  limar  samples  brought 
back  by  Apollo  astronauts.  More  than  250 
foreign  scientists  have  helped  in  the 
analysis  of  those  samples. 

Applications  satellites  have  also  pro- 
vided a  new  avenue  for  international 
cooperation.  The  world  now  has  an 
effective,  and  profitable,  operational 
space  communications  system  in  which 
79  nations  participate  imder  the  so-called 
INTELSAT  agreement.  Transoceanic 
communication  capabilities  have  been 
greatly  advanced  since  this  international 
consortium  began  operations. 

Moreover,  direct  daily  reception  of 
data  from  U.S.  meteorological  satellites 
occurs  in  50  nations  around  the  world  by 
virtue  of  the  automatic  picture  trans- 
mission equipment  aboard  our  space- 
craft. Relatively  simple  and  inexpensive 
ground  equipment  makes  It  possible  for 


any  nation  that  chooses  to  make  a  small 
investment  in  inexpensive  groimd  equip- 
ment to  read-out  timely  weather  data 
from  our  meteorological  satellites. 

In  the  field  of  earth  resources  survey 
by  satellites,  NASA  has  undertaken  co- 
operative projects  with  Brazil,  Canada, 
and  Mexico  which  are  designed  to  ac- 
quaint their  scientists  and  government 
oCQcials  with  the  potential  of  remote 
sensing  from  orbit.  Many  believe  that 
surveying  the  earth's  resources  from 
space  13  the  most  promising  means  by 
which  space  technology  can  help  to 
accelerate  development  of  the  emerging 
nation^  by  improving  their  ability  to 
exploit  and  manage  their  resources. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  Earth 
Resources  Survey  Program  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  representatives  of  53 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions attended  a  workshop  on  Earth  Re- 
sources Survey  Systems  held  last  month 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

What  about  the  future? 

In  the  1970's  there  will  be  opportunities 
for  international  cooperation  on  a  sig- 
nificantly larger  scale.  The  nations  of  the 
free  world  have  been  invited  to  join  with 
us  in  America's  post-Apollo  program. 
Negotiations  have  been  held  for  more 
than  a  year  with  our  friends  abroad. 
There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, but  we  remain  hopeful  that  a 
meaningful  cooperative  arrangement  can 
be  worked  out. 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
only  other  major  spacefaring  Nation  in 
the  world,  the  relationships  between  our 
two  nations  have  been  characterized  by 
competition  rather  than  collaboration. 
This  has  been  so  because  accomplish- 
ments in  space  tend  to  reflect  the  state 
of  a  nation's  technology,  and  tech- 
nology has  political  and  security  con- 
sequences in  the  modem  world. 

There  have  been  recent  developments 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  that  are  encouraging. 
Both  sides  have  begun  to  realize,  so  it 
seems,  that  we  all  live  on  a  tiny  planet 
in  a  vast  universe  which  both  nations 
wish  to  explore;  and  that  important  new 
knowledge  of  that  planet  which  we  share, 
and  the  universe,  can  be  gained  for  the 
benefit  of  all  men. 

In  the  fall  of  1970  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
our  proposal  to  study  the  possible  design 
of  future  manned  spacecraft  of  the  two 
countries  so  as  to  permit  rendezous  and 
docking.  The  safety  of  American  astro- 
nauts and  Soviet  cosmonauts  may  some- 
day depend  upon  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment on  this  matter. 

Subsequently,  in  January  of  this  year, 
an  American  delegation  met  with  Soviet 
leaders  in  Moscow  to  consider  a  wider 
range  of  future  cooperation.  A  prelimi- 
nary agreement  was  reached  bearing  on 
possible  future  joint  consideration  of  the 
objectives  and  results  of  space  research, 
improvement  of  existing  weather  data 
exchanges,  techniques  for  studying  the 
natural  environment  using  space  and 
conventional  means,  the  expanded  ex- 
change of  data  on  space  biology  and 
medicine,  and  the  exchange  of  lunar 
samples. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  future  might  hold.  But  the  po- 
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tential  of  more  meaningful  international 
cooperation  in  space  is  so  great,  the  pos- 
sible results  are  so  attractive,  that  it  is 
clearly  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  commending 
NASA  for  its  excellent  record  of  the  past, 
and  extend  my  best  wishes  for  future  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  con- 
sider the  $3.43  billion  NASA  authoriza- 
tion, I  would  like  to  remind  our  col- 
leagues of  another  monetary  matter 
which  came  before  this  House  just  last 
month :  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  NASA  authorization  is  $162  mil- 
lion above  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration;  the  total  is  $23  million 
greater  than  the  amount  provided  by 
the  Congress  in  1971.  Included  in  this 
$3.43  billion  request  is  $4  million  for 
NASA  "public  relations." 

Let  us  compare  this  unrestrained  gen- 
erosity with  the  treatment  given  to  four 
vital  programs  under  the  second  supple- 
mental bill. 

LEAD-BASED    PAINT    POISOfnNG    PBEVENTION    ACT 

The  $5  million  needed  to  implement 
this  act — Public  Law  91-695 — was  not 
included  in  the  House  version  of  the 
supplemental.  Although  the  Senate 
added  these  funds,  the  House  conferees 
obtained  their  deletion.  This  money 
would  have  helped  the  400,000  children 
in  the  United  States  who  are  afflicted 
with  this  preventable  disease,  which 
causes  irreversible  brain  damage  and 
sometimes  death. 

TITLE     rV    OF    THE    OLDER    AMERICANS    ACT 

Funds  to  continue  the  nutritional  pilot 
programs  for  the  elderly  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate 
added  $1.7  million,  but  again  the  House 
conferees  prevailed  in  having  it  deleted. 
This  money  would  have  maintained  the 
18  existing  projects  for  1  more  year, 
tmtil  a  permanent  program  could  be  es- 
tablished. The  two  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  New  York  City,  one  at  the  Hud- 
son Guild  and  the  other  at  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  House,  serve  4,700 
meals  per  month,  and  provide  recrea- 
tional activities,  social  services,  referral 
assistance,  and  nutrition  information  to 
elderly  citizens.  Now  this  vital  program 
for  the  elderly  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 

SECTION    235    AND    SECTION    236    FUNDS 

Our  efforts  to  add  $25  million  for  each 
of  these  sections  were  defeated  on  the 
House  floor.  The  funds  included  for  these 
programs  by  the  Senate  were  deleted  by 
the  House  conferees.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  President  John 
Stastny  explained  the  need  for  these 
funds  to  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, stating. 

We  understand  there  will  be  an  antici- 
pated, unfunded  backlog  in  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  1972  of  close  to  WOO  million  for  the 
236  program  and  close  to  $100  million  for  the 
235  program. 

New  York  City  alone  needs  $12  million 
to  complete  the  17.500  housing  units  un- 
der construction,  for  which  it  was  prom- 
ised $30  million  in  236  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1971;  to  date  the  city  has  only  received 
$18  million  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOL- 
ISM PREVENTION,  TREATMENT  AND  REHABILI- 
TATION 

The  Conte  amendment,  to  add  $10 
million  to  the  supplementaJ  bill,  was  de- 
feated by  the  House.  The  $20  million 
added  by  the  Senate  was  deleted  by  the 
conferees.  These  funds  would  have 
helped  treat  the  300,000  alcoholics  in 
New  York  City,  less  than  2  percent  of 
whom  are  reached  by  existing  programs. 

Although  $30  million  was  authorized 
for  this  program — which  was  enacted 
last  year — for  fiscal  year  1971,  no  money 
has  yet  been  appropriated,  so  the  pro- 
gram remains  mere  words  on  paper.  In 
anticipation  of  adequate  funding,  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Alcoholism  Service 
developed  a  plan  for  comprehensive 
treatment  of  alcoholics  which  would  op- 
erate through  six  hospital-based  treat- 
ment centers.  If  the  supplemental  money 
had  been  approved,  the  first  center  could 
have  opened  this  summer.  Now.  opening 
will  be  delayed  at  least  until  1972. 

The  total  amoimt  added  the  supple- 
mental by  the  Senate  for  these  four  pro- 
grams Is  less  than  $77  million.  Somehow, 
2  weeks  ago  the  House  could  not  tol- 
erate adding  $77  million,  but  today  an 
"authorization  ovemm"  of  more  than 
twice  that  amoimt  causes  little  objection. 

The  $3.43  billion  authorization  for 
NASA  represents  a  5  percent  increase 
over  last  year's  authorization,  sm  in- 
crease, we  are  told,  made  necessary  by 
inflation.  Yet,  in  April,  when  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  tried  to  add  $728 
million  to  the  Office  of  Education  bill  to 
compensate  for  this  same  5  percent  in- 
flation, we  were  defeated. 

If  this  bill,  with  its  increased  amount 
for  space  exploration,  it  wUl  show  to  the 
public  how  twisted  the  priorities  of  the 
House  are. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  remarks  that  I  made 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  same  request  on 
behalf  of  all  of  the  Members.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  m  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration : 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development",  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)    Apollo,  9613.200,000; 


(2)  Space  flight  operations,  $745,275,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  $10,000,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $112,800,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration.  $311,- 
500,000; 

(6)  Space  applications,  $182,500,000; 

(7)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $146,100.- 
000; 

(8)  Aeronautical  rese&rch  and  technology, 
$135,000,000; 

(9)  Space  research  and  technology,  $75,- 
105,000; 

(10)  Nuclear  power  and  propulsion,  $67,- 
620,000; 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $264.- 
000,000; 

(12)  Technology  utilization.  $6,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  faculties,"  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Molfet  Field. 
California,  $6,500,000; 

(2)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  $17,530,000; 

(3)  Various  locations,  $31,100,000; 

(4)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  $3,500,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $706,850,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties; and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national  pro- 
gram of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
win  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate 
to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant.  None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  major  facility, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which,  Including  collat- 
eral equipment,  exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  has  notified 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  ( 1 )  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  lacllitles"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  jjeriods  not  In  excess 
of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

( f )  Appropriations  mcule  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  extra- 
ordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  oflicers  of  the  Government. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which. 
Including  coUateraj  equipment,  exceeds 
$100,000. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit 
institution    of    higher    learning    unless    the 
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Administrator  or  his  designee  determines  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  not  being  barred  from  the 
premises  or  property  of  such  institution  ex- 
cept that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  If 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  determines 
that  the  grant  Is  a  continuation  or  renewal 
of  a  previous  grant  to  such  institution  which 
Is  likely  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  aeronautical  and  space  activities  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  furnish  to  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  each  January  30 
and  June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
on  the  date  of  each  such  report  are  barring 
such  recruiting  personnel  from  premises  or 
property  of  any  such  Institution. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounta  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section Kb)  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  b« 
varied  upward  of  5  per  centum  to  meet  un- 
usual cost  variations,  but  the  total  cost  of 
all  work  authorized  under  such  paragraphs 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts 
specified  In  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
SIO.OOO.COO  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  mod- 
ify laboratories  and  other  installations  at  any 
location  (Including  locations  specified  In  sub- 
section Kb)),  if  (1)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  necessary  because 
of  changes  In  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scientific 
or  engineering  developments,  and  (2)  he  de- 
termines that  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties. The  funds  so  made  available  may  be 
expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate, or  Install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be 
obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other  installations  unless  (A)  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modification.  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  Including  the  cost  of  any  real  esute 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (31  the  reason 
why  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modi- 
fication Is  necessary  In  the  national  Interest, 
or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess   of   the   amount   actually   authorized 


for  that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  each  such  committee  of 
notice  given  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied 
upon  in  support  of  such  proposed  action, 
or  (B)  each  such  conunlttee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by.  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  institution  of  higher  education 
to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  such  in- 
stitution from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  in- 
stitution which  such  Individual  attends,  or 
Is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of 
two  years  any  further  payment  to.  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual  under 
any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  If  an  institution  denies  an  in- 
dividual assistance  under  the  authority  of 
the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
then  any  Institution  which  such  Individual 
subsequently  attends  shall  deny  for  the 
remainder  of  the  two-year  period  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  InstltuUon  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by.  such  Institution,  that 
such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  lnstlt\i- 
tlon  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  na- 
ture and  contributed  to  a  substantial  dis- 
ruption of  the  administration  of  such  in- 
stitution, then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

I  c )  ( 1 1  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Institution  of  hlg.her 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
such  Act  to  any  individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  in  its  Judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  inde- 


pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3 1  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  7  Section  206  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.8.C. 
2476 » .  is  amended  as  follows :  ( 1 1  subsection 
I  a)  Is  hereby  repealed,  and  (2)  subsections 
(b),  (C),  and  (di  are  renumbered  as  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c),  respectively. 

Sec  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1972". 

Mr,  FXTLTON  of  Pennsylvania  (dunng 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvamia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amenduent  orrERiD  bt  mr.  mikva 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mikva:  At  page 
2.  lines  5  and  6,  delete  "$135,000,000:"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "»134,- 
500,000;  provided  that  none  of  the  funds 
provided  foe  in  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
finance  research  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  airports  in  lakes  or  their  tribu- 
taries." 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  1(8)  of 
the  bill  now  before  us.  That  section  calls 
for  an  authorization  of  $135  million  for 
aeronautical  research  and  technology. 
On  page  144  of  the  committee  report,  the 
committee  states  that  $500,000  of  those 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  offshore  airports,  "to  establish 
the  technical  feasibility  and  economic 
practicality"  of  such  airports.  The 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr,  Collier)  and  myself  would 
delete  that  $500,000  authorization,  and 
would  provide  that  no  fimds  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  fi- 
nance research  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  offshore  airports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  brave  new 
idea  which  warrants  a  half  a  million 
dollar  technical  feasibility  study.  I  rec- 
ognize that  for  many  Members,  this  may 
be  the  first  time  they  have  considered 
the  prospect  of  building  airports  in  rivers 
and  lakes.  However,  those  of  us  from  the 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  areas  have 
been  dealing  with  this  for  some  time. 
Both  Chicago  and  Cleveland  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  constructing  addi- 
tional major  airports  in  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Erie,  respectively,  and  a  good 
deal  of  ink  has  been  spilled  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  case  of  Chicago,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  feasibility  studies,  in- 
cluding three  by  professional  consult- 
ants. All  they  have  told  us  is  that  our 
engineers  are  technologically  capable  of 
constructing  an  airport  in  the  middle  of 
Lake  Michigan.  They  do  not  begin  to  deal 
with  the  equally  important  questions  of 
whether  we  ought  to  do  so.  I  suppose  we 
are  technologically  capable  of  turning 
downtown  Washington  into  a  cow  pas- 
ture, we  could  pave  in  the  whole  lake 
without  technological  difficulties. 

My  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this 
authorization  asks  the  wrong  question. 
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It  ignores  grave  questiins  as  to  the  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  impact  of 
building  an  airport  in  a  body  of  water.  It 
ignores  the  air  safety  problems  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  and  the  Professional  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  Association;  concerns 
which  have  led  both  those  groups  to  op- 
pose construction  of  an  airport  in  Lake 
Michigan.  It  ignores  the  likely  effects  on 
development  of  nearby  shorelines.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  in  Chicago  who  are 
less  than  enthusis^tic  about  seeing  Lake 
Michigan's  natural  shoreline  beaches 
and  parkland  replace  with  the  glitter- 
ing tinsel  of  rent-a-car  lots,  fast-food 
eateries,  motels,  and  airfreight  ware- 
houses. 

These  kinds  of  questions,  involving 
human  needs  and  goals,  require  at  least 
as  much  attention  as  questions  of  en- 
gineering feasibility.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  progress.  But  I  am  opposed  to  a  defini- 
tion of  progress  which  says  that  because 
we  can  produce  billion  doUar  technolog- 
ical wonders,  we  necessarily  ought  to. 

Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we 
have  learned  during  the  past  few  years' 
study  of  the  desirability  of  constructing 
an  airport  in  Lake  Michigan.  The  studies 
commissioned  by  the  city  of  Chicago 
contemplate  a  major  airport  8  miles  off 
shore,  covering  11,000  acres  of  lake.  The 
idea  is  to  build  16  miles  of  circular  dike, 
and  then  to  pump  the  water  out  from 
the  center.  More  than  50  million  cubic 
yards    of   sand   and    rockfill   would    be 
carted  in  and  dumped  in  the  hole,  and 
the  airport  built  on  top  of  the  fill.  The 
walls  of  the  dike  would  rise  about  70- 
feet  high  at  the  end  of  the  runways. 
Access  from  the  shore  would  be  by  cause- 
way or  by  tunnel,  or  both.  At  least  some 
tunneling  would  be  necessary  to  avoid 
interfering  with  navigability  for  ships 
and  boats.  It  is  estimated  that  a  tuimel 
would  cost  roughly  $20  million  per  mile. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  various  utilities  from  the  shore 
out  to  the  airport — gaslines,  electricity, 
water,  and  fuel  for  the  planes. 

By  the  time  all  this  Is  finished,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  dikeport,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  would  cost  %2^a 
billion.  This  compares  with  sm  estimated 
SV'a  billion  for  a  comparable  landsite. 
A  billion  dollar  premiimi  is  a  rather  sub- 
stantial one,  justifiable  only  If  additional 
considerations  were  overwhelming.  Far 
from  it,  there  swe  drawbacks  and  dangers 
at  every  turn. 

For  starters,  consider  air  safety.  The 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association  wsums  of  the 
dangers  posed  by  icing.  The  constant 
spray  and  moisture  from  the  surrounding 
water  will  cause  icing  problems  in  the 
cold  months,  not  only  for  airplanes,  but 
for  runways  and  for  safety  and  naviga- 
tional equipment. 

Visibility  will  be  reduced,  as  compared 
with  a  landsite,  due  to  more  frequent 
fog  and  haze.  The  bowl-like  depression 
of  the  dikeport  makes  lingering  fog  even 
more  likely. 

Radar  altimetry  required  for  low 
visibility  approaches  may  not  function 
properly  over  calm  water  such  as  Is  often 
associated  with  fog. 

Wind  velocity  will  be  ordinarily  higher 
than  would  be  true  at  a  landsite.  An 
additional  problem  Is  posed  by  the  pro- 


tective dike,  whose  height  would  diminish 
the  winds  within  the  airport.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  plane  crosses  over  the 
wall,  it  suddenly  encounters  a  strong 
wind  shear. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
safety  risk  of  all,  is  the  vulnerability 
of  the  entire  structiure  to  damage  to  the 
protective  dike.  What  happens  if  an  air- 
plane or  a  ship  strikes  the  dike,  causing 
a  leak? 

The  list  of  environmental  hazards  is 
even  longer.  What  will  be  done  with  the 
considerable  amoimts  of  waste  material 
produced  by  an  operation  of  this  size? 
The  studies  done  in  Chicago  have  offered 
to  resolve  this  problem  by  assuring  us 
that  no  wastes  will  be  discharged  into 
the  lake.  Rather,  everything  will  be  piped 
through  waste  treatment  plants.  This  is 
admirable,  but  It  means  adding  consid- 
erably to  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance cost. 

Provision  must  also  be  made  for  run- 
off and  seepage.  Such  water  will  un- 
doubtedly carry  pollution  from  the  oil, 
kerosene,  and  carbon  particles  which 
will  accumulate  on  the  runways. 

There  is  the  risk  of  massive  oil  spills, 
in  the  event  of  a  break  or  a  leak  in  the 
fuel  lines  supplying  the  airport.  In  an 
Inland  body  of  vrater  such  as  a  lake  or 
river,  this  could  be  disastrous. 

Another  problem  with  regard  to  inland 
bodies  of  water  or  even  a  bay  or  a 
sound,  is  the  interference  with  circula- 
tion in  the  area  around  the  airport.  The 
capacity  of  a  body  of  water  to  assimi- 
late wastes  is  dependent  not  only  on  the 
totiil  voltune  of  water,  but  sdso  on  the 
mixing  effect  provided  by  currents.  In- 
terference with  the  natural  circulation 
covUd  result  in  stagnation  of  a  portion 
of  the  lake  or  bay,  destroying  water 
quality  In  that  area. 

We  must  also  not  overlook  the  unpre- 
dictable disruption  of  marine  plantlife 
and  wildlife — of  the  entire  sensitive  ecol- 
ogy of  the  waterway — which  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  massive  construction 
and  the  continuing  operation  of  mUes  of 
roadway,  runway,  auto  traffic,  and  air 
traffic. 

Finally,  there  are  the  Intangible  costs 
In  terms  of  loss  of  esthetic  beauty.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  lake,  but  to  the 
shoreline  as  well.  The  related  commer- 
cial development  of  the  adjacent  shore 
area  would  overtake  the  construction  of 
the  dikeport  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  disruption.  Hotels,  motels,  car  rental 
lots,  train  and  bus  terminals,  supportive 
services  of  all  kinds,  warehouses  to  han- 
dle increasing  airfreight,  «md  on  and  on. 
The  impact  on  recreational  uses  of 
the  lake  or  river,  as  well  as  of  the  shore 
areas,  would  be  tragic. 

And  all  in  the  name  of  what?  So  that 
more  airports  can  handle  more  air  traf- 
fic so  more  people  and  property  can  be 
moved  more  places  at  more  rapid  rates. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  before  we  get 
on  that  merry-go-round  we  pause  and 
ask  why?  That  was  the  lesson  of  the 
SST.  Once  set  In  motion,  these  projects 
have  a  way  of  taking  on  a  life  of  their 
own.  If  questions  are  not  asked  at  the 
outset.  It  may  be  too  late. 

Progress  Is  not  worth  the  price  If  It 
makes  Ufe  less  livable.  The  costs  of  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  our  rivers  and 


lakes  Is  not  merely  economic.  There  is 
more  than  bricks  and  mortar  at  stake. 
Yet  the  authorization  in  this  bill  com- 
pletely ignores  these  other  considera- 
tions. 

I  understand  the  interest  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  finding  new  alterna- 
tives for  commercial  development,  to  re- 
lieve the  excessive  development  already 
imposed  on  our  urban  su-eas.  There  is 
simply  no  land  left  in  many  areas  to 
build  new  airports.  The  temptation  Is 
understandable.  I  share  those  concerns, 
but  I  submit  that  technical  feasibility 
studies  which  deal  only  with  engineering 
needs  and  cost-benefit  analyses  are  not 
what  is  needed  nor  what  is  appropriate. 
If  the  notion  of  offshore  surports  Is 
deserving  of  exploration,  let  us  do  so  In 
a  framework  which  Is  more  receptive  to 
participation  by  all  the  interests  which 
would   be   affected — environmental,   air 
safety,  regional  planning,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic and  technical.  I  suggest  that  pub- 
lic congressional  hearings  would  provide 
such  a  framework,  and  would  represent 
a  far  more  useful  and  valuable  first  step 
than  the  authorization  now  before  us. 
That  money  could  perhaps  be  better  used 
for  development  of  high-speed,  rapid  rail 
transportation  systems,  for  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  when  the  hearings  on  dikeports 
are   done,    the   alternative  of   regional 
land-based  airports  which  serve  various 
cities  and  communities  by  a  network  of 
rapid    transit    will    seem    much    more 
attractive. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  f  rcan  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  has  heard  from  the  reading  of  this 
amendment,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  MiKVA)  is  to  strike  out  the  sum 
of  $500,000  from  the  authorization, 
which  money  was  earmarked  for  a  study 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
building  of  wet  ports,  or  jet  airports  in 
the  water  areas  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  cir- 
culated a  letter  to  the  House  which 
explains  his  opposition  to  this  proposal, 
and  that  is  on  the  basis  that  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want  a  wet  jet  port  built 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

I  have  some  good  news  and  some  bad 
news  for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  at 
this  time.  The  good  news  is  that  I  can 
support  his  amendment,  but  the  bad 
news  is  the  reason  that  I  can  support  his 
amendment  is  that  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  Federal  Government  intends  to 
undertake  this  study  in  any  event,  and  is 
ready  to  sign  a  contract  to  make  such  a 
study  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Just  to  inform  the  House  on  the  facts 
as  they  relate  to  my  proposal,  and  as  I 
know  them,  this  Federal  study  is  going 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  FAA.  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  on  the 
feasibility  of  wet  ports  in  the  New  York 
area.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  a  com- 
bination study  of  the  feasibility  of  build- 
ing such  a  wet  port  in  or  around  the 
Long  Island  Sound  area  of  New  York,  or 
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in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Long  Island. 

Quite  frankly.  I  can  also  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  it  was  my  orig- 
inal hope  that  the  proposed  NASA 
study  would  prefer  that  very  area,  be- 
cause It  is  the  area  of  most  concern  to 
myself,  but  I  think  it  is  indicative  of  the 
wet  port  problems  and  possibilities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  have  also  studied  the  work  plans  and 
the  proposals  of  the  DOT  study  and 
these  proposals  as  set  forth  by  the  EKDT 
are  almost  identical  with  the  proposals 
that  our  committee  has  put  forth  and 
which  are  now  before  the  Congress.  So 
we  would  be  in  the  position  here  today 
of  authorizing  a  duplicate  study  if  we 
were  to  allow  this  particular  item  to  go 
through  in  the  budget. 

So  having  agreed  to  withdraw  this 
proposal.  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  proposal,  so  far  as  this  Member  is 
concerned,  that  was  going  to  interfere 
with  the  local  jurisdiction  or  options  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form.  The  purpose  of 
my  proposal  was  merely  to  determine 
once  and  for  all  whether  it  was  feasible 
to  build  wet  ports  or  whether  it  was  not 
feasible  to  build  wet  ports.  The  study 
was  supposed  to  determine  that  and 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  for  the  pec^le 
of  this  Nation. 

So  I  am  glad  to  tell   the  gentleman 

that  I  can  support  his  amendment  at 

this  time  and  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

We.  in  the  Chicago  area,  have  had 
several  feasibility  studies.  We  were  con- 
cerned that  this  was  not  only  a  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  already  made,  but  also 
an  attempt  to  superimpose  some  Federal 
judgment  on  local  judgments  which  I 
think  are  going  the  other  way.  That  is 
why  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  and  I  proposed 
the  amendment. 

I  hope  in  the  light  of  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  that  opposition  to  the 
amendment  will  be  withdrawn  and  that 
the  amendment  can  be  adopted  because, 
as  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  this  would  be 
completely  duplicative  of  what  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  already 
authorized. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  I  can  advise  the  gentle- 
man, after  having  consulted  with  him 
about  his  amendment  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  passing. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  accept  the  good  news  as  over- 
weighing  the  bad  and  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  their  kind  consideration 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  seeking  rec- 
ognition? 

PARLIAMENTARY    LNQUIRY 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRAIAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  on  the  amendment  that  we 
have  just  been  discussing,  it  was  stated 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  Has  there  been 
any  action  taken  on  that  amendment' 
The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  there  has  not 
been  any  action  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  the  Chair  is  trying  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois  (Mr.  Collier)  desires  to  speak  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  would  ask  a  parliamentary 
inquiry— the  fact  that  they  have  not 
voiced  any  objection  still  leaves  it  open 
for  discussion  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  accepted  the  amendment;  is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
must  be  voted  upon  by  the  members  of 
the  committee,  the  Chair  would  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  understand  that.  Mr, 
Chairman,  but  am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  neither  have  they  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment  at  this  point 
but  merely  have  suggested  they  do  not 
object  to  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
have  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  determination  would  be  up 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  as  to  whether 
to  accept  or  to  reject  this  amendment  or 
any  other  amendment. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier)  seek  recognition  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  it  is  stated  by  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  there  is  no  objection,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  obvious  effect 
of  that  is  that  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to  and  it  is  acceptable  to  both  sides.  Of 
course,  as  the  Chairman  pointed  out.  it 
has  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  not  yet  actually  agreed  to 
and  it  is  still  under  consideration. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  Members  are  present,  a 
quonmi. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  states 
that  any  Member  desiring  recognition  to 
discuss  the  amendment  will  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover from  reading  this  report  just  how 
much  is  proposed  to  be  authorized  for 
spending  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
Can  someone  give  me  the  total "> 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
answer  the  question.  On  page  1  of  the 
report  it  is  stated  that  the  authoriza- 
tion is  $3,433,580,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  the  figures  on 
page  2  mean? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  no  page  2. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Call  it  whatever  you 
want.  There  is  a  page  3. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Those 
are  specific  programs  on  page  3.  The 
gentleman  will  notice  that  the  figure  of 
$2,668,100,000  appears  on  the  first  line  in 
the  table  on  page  1.  That  is  research  and 
development.  If  the  genUeman  will  turn 
to  page  3.  he  will  find  the  total  for  re- 
search and  development  at  the  bottom 
of  that  page.  $2,668,100,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  approximately  $3  5 
billion,  is  that  correcf 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
53.443,000.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  How  does  that 
compare  with  last  year's  authorization' 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
5  percent  more  than  last  year's  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  why? 
Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania    The 
reason  is  that  there  has  been  a  5-percent 
annual  increase  in  inflation.  As  the  gen- 
tleman, who  is  a  member  of  the  Post 
Office    and    Civil    Service    Committee 
knows,  there  have  been  required  increases 
for  Federal  Government  employees  in 
various  categories  such  as  salaries  as  well 
as  fringe  benefits  and  pension  fimd  in- 
creases. So  we  had  to  provide  the  in- 
creases in  the  authorization  for  NASA 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  $3  '^  billion  have 
the    approval    of    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  now  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  originally  sent  up 
a  bill  that  was  5  percent  less  than  this 
figure.  So  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  did  not  approve  the  $3,443  580  - 
000  as  such.  But  within  the  framework  of 
infiation.  it  is  just  the  same  figure  in  pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  will  have  to  provide  the 
money. 

Mr.  JONAS.  On  the  question  of  man- 
datory increases  for  employees,  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  the  Budget 
proposed  a  reduction  of  1,500  employees, 
and  this  bill  authorizes  an  increase  of  500 
employees  above  the  number  requested 
in  the  budget.  That  accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We  on 
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my  amendment  restored  500  office  of  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  em- 
ployees of  the  1,500  NASA  personnel  pro- 
posed to  be  cut  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  JONAS.  The  information  that  we 
have  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  that  additional  positions,  over  and 
above  the  budget,  provided  in  this  bill 
will  be  93  at  Ames,  26  flight  positions. 
184  positions  at  Langley,  and  197  posi- 
tions at  Lewis.  The  Budget  contemplated 
a  reduction  of  1,500  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  pertinent  Information  he  has  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  JONAS.  While  I  am  on  my  feet, 
may  I  say,  in  case  the  record  is  not  clear, 
that  this  bill  is  $162  million  above  the 
budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  $162  million  above 
the  budget? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes;  $162,230,000  above 
the  budget,  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  there  is  any  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  that  in  the  first  10  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pUed  up  a  deficit  of  $21,600,000,000? 
Is  there  any  awareness  on  the  part  of 
this  committee  that  somewhere,  some- 
body is  going  to  have  to  cut  some  of 
expenditures  instead  of  Increasing  them 
by  5  percent? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The  dif- 
ference between  us  occurs  at  the  flgtire 
we  sUrt  with.  On  page  150  of  the  com- 
mittee report  you  will  find  the  foUowing 
language: 

The  additional  money  will  allow  OART  to 
retain  500  positions  of  the  533  it  will 
otherwise  lose. 

So  the  figures  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  referred  to  personnel 
increases  for  Ames  Research  Center, 
Flight  Research  Center,  Langley  Re- 
search Center,  Lewis  Research  Center- 
as  being  pluses  really  represent  the  res- 
toration of  positions  that  otherwise 
would  be  lost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  he  said; 
they  were  pluses.  I  am  beginning  to 
think  there  are  some  people  who  have 
been  moonstruck  around  here. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  No- 
body is  moonstruck.  I  gave  the  explana- 
tion. We  have  restored  500  of  the  1,500 
positions  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement had  recommended  be  cut. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Since  obviously  there  is  no 
objection  to  It  from  either  side,  I  take 
this  time  to  suggest  that  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  any  further  study  being 
made  of  an  in-lake  airport  In  Chicago. 
We  have  studied  and  restudied  It  to 
death. 

There  has  been  a  study  made  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners.  There  Is 
an  in-depth  study  which  is  available. 


and  I  gather  known  to  the  committee, 
by  a  private  engineering  firm  in  Chicago 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  an  in-lake  airport 
in  Chicago. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  need 
to  hurry  this  project  because  we  will  not 
be  needing  a  third  airport  in  Chicago  for 
the  next  10  or  15  years. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  district  in  which 
O'Hare  International  Airport  is  lo- 
cated— the  busiest  airport  in  the  world — 
that  it  will  not  wait  10  or  15  years.  The 
folly  of  hanging  on  to  the  hope  of  an  tn- 
lake  airport  for  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
me  is  preposterous. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  has  estab- 
lished a  commission  which  is  presently 
studying  possible  sites  for  an  airport.  We 
have  had  before  us  a  plan  that  would 
provide  a  third  airport  in  what  is  now  a 
farm  area  some  35  or  36  miles  from 
downtown  Chicago,  where  sensibly  the 
airport  would  precede  the  establishment 
of  residential  areas.  Hence  there  could 
be  the  kind  of  planning  that  was  not 
done  at  the  time  O'Hare  International 
Airport  became  a  commercial  airport, 
having  been  transformed  from  what  was 
previously  a  military  air  facihty. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  FAA  has 
approved  this  type  of  study.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  get  along 
with  what  must  be  done;  that  is,  to  find 
a  suitable  site,  a  site  that  would  be  avail- 
able at  a  dollar  figure  much  less  than 
the  projections  of  future  cost  for  an  in- 
lake  airport.  We  should  be  moving  for- 
ward with  what  has  to  be  done  because 
there  is  presently  court  action  pending, 
and  there  will  be  swiditlonal  litigation. 
Permit  me  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  928th  Tactical  Airlift  Unit  occupies 
an  area  adjacent  to  the  busiest  airport 
in  the  world,  and  the  Chicago  Airport 
authority  is  presently  seeking  the  trans- 
fer of  the  928th  Unit  to  a  different  part 
of  the  reservation  so  that  they  can  an- 
nex the  adjacent  property  for  further 
airport  expansion. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  today  if  that 
happens  the  communities  in  the  area 
will  pool  their  resources,  and  there  wUl 
be  further  litigation. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  put  an  end  to  these  costly  rep- 
etitious studies.  We  have  made  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  every  aspect  of  the 
proposed  in-lake  airport.  We  need  a 
third  airport.  We  need  it  desperately. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  this  sort  of 
thing  could  be  taken  care  of  in  advance, 
and  we  would  not  be  faced  with  the 
problems  that  the  constituents  of  my  dis- 
trict now  are  tolerating,  because  there 
was  little  preplanning  in  the  case  of 
O'Hare  International  Airport. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  the  gentleman  and 
the  problems  of  O'Hare  International 
Airport.  I  have  experienced  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  there,  but 
may  I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  Is  not  directed  singly  at  O'Hare  or 
at  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  is  for  the 
whole  United  States.  Some  of  us  would 


perhaps  like  to  think  of  a  time  when  we 
will  not  fall  into  the  type  of  trouble  that 
you  got  into  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
chairman  that  I  understood  this  was  a 
broad  program  for  the  entire  country, 
but  possessing  the  same  qualitity  of 
provinciality  as  is  characteristic  of  most 
of  my  colleagues.  I  am  directing  my 
remarks  to  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
gram affects  my  district  and  my  con- 
stituency. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Unless  I  completely  misim- 
derstand  the  parliamentary  procedure, 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  for  has  already  been  agreed  to 
by  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  won- 
dering why  we  cannot  go  ahead. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  made  it  very  clear  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  understood 
the  parliamentar>'  situation,  but  I  sdso 
explained  that  it  will  probably  be  the 
only  opportimity  I  will  have  to  voice  my 
opposition  on  this  fioor  to  the  use  of  any 
fimds  for  a  purpose  wliich  has  been  ade- 
quately explored  and  can  only  delay  the 
inevitable  at  the  inconvenience  and  ag- 
gravation of  mj'  constituents. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  amendment  to  H.R.  7109,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act,  1972,  which 
provides  that  certain  funds  shall  not  be 
used  to  finance  research  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  offshore  airports. 
Most  of  the  Members  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  feels 
that  Chicago  needs  a  third  major  air- 
port and  he  remains  certain  that  the  lo- 
cation of  it  should  be  in  Lake  Michigan. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  mayor  is 
wrong  on  this  issue.  There  is  mounting 
evidence  that  a  lakefront  airport  study 
cannot  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no 
further  lake  pollution. 

Entirely  apart  from  pollution,  com- 
mercial pilots  have  been  insisting  that  a 
lake  airport  would  be  more  hazardous 
than  one  located  on  land.  The  lake  breeds 
local  weather  conditions  that  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  those  found  over 
land. 

These  perils  to  safe  flying  would  be 
present  regardless  of  whether  the  planes 
were  landed  by  human  pilots  or  sophisti- 
cated electronic  equipment. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  lake  airport 
would  cause  pollution — It  would  disturb 
the  prevailing  water  currents — ulti- 
mately it  would  mean  a  highly  commer- 
cialized lakefront  area.  All  of  these 
things,  I  think,  outweigh  the  handiness 
of  a  lake  airport. 

I  believe  Mayor  Daley  would  be  well 
advised  to  give  up  the  enormously  costly 
isike  airport  concept,  and  instead  agree 
to  a  land  site. 

In  my  opinion,  any  new  airport  should 
be  located  away  from  the  city  and  there 
should  be  new  mass  transportation  serv- 
ices between  the  airport  and  Chicago.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  continue 
overcrowding  Chicago's  airspace  and  de- 
stroy its  lakefront. 

Therefore,   Mr.  Chairman.  I  sui>port 
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this  amendment  and  urge  Members  to 
adopt  their  proposal. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today  I  was  on 
the  floor  when  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
nois  (Mr.  Mikva)  offered  his  amendment, 
and  he  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Wydler  ) 
on  the  subject  matter  just  discussed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Col- 
lier) and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski  ) .  Let  me  say  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  States  border  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  addition  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
I  think  that  the  record  should  be  clear 
at  this  point  before  any  recommendation 
based  on  any  report  involving  an  air- 
port in  Lake  Michigan  is  approved,  that 
other  States  besides  the  State  of  Illinois 
will  have  something  to  say  about  it.  We 
will,  of  course,  await  any  report,  rec- 
ommendation, et  cetera,  but  in  the  final 
analysis.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other 
States  that  have  an  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Of  course,  we  must  be  consulted,  and 
we  must  have  our  voice  heard  at  the  time 
that  any  recommendation  is  made  for  an 
airport  in  Lake  Michigan  that  will  pri- 
marily serve  the  city  of  Chicago 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  that  neither  NASA  nor 
this  committee  is  involved  in  any  site  se- 
lection of  airports.  This  is  not  a  line  item 
in  the  budget,  it  is  merely  suggested  in 
the  committee  report,  and  we  accept  the 
amendment  to  strike  it  out.  It  simply 
provides  for  a  general  feasibility  study 
to  include  an  examination  of  the  concept 
throughout  the  Nation,  but  under  the 
circumstances,  the  committee  will  accept, 
and  as  I  understand  it,  the  other  side 
also  accepts  the  amendment  to  strike  out 
these  funds  for  the  feasibility  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  an  amendment 
that  had  to  do  with  the  personnel  man- 
agement problems.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  that  field. 

The  question  has  come  up  as  to  the 
number  of  permanent  employees  NASA 
has  had  on  board  during  the  last  3  years 
and  what  the  strength  will  be  in  1972. 
The  number  of  personnel  positions  in 
fiscal  year  1970  was  32.576.  That  number 
included  31,350  permanent  positions  and 
1,226  nonpermanent  positions. 

In  this  fiscal  year.  1971,  that  total  has 
been  reduced  from  32,576  to  30,908.  Out 
of  those  positions  there  were  29.850  per- 
manent and  1,058  temporary  positions. 
For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  1972,  the 
OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget  trans- 
mitted to  our  committee  legislation  to 
reduce  personnel  to  29.309  In  NASA  from 
30.908  strength  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  1971. 
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Then,  because  of  my  feeling  that  we 
were  falling  behind,  and  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  cited  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  we  noted  that  the  average 
age  is  increasing  in  NASA  and.  therefore, 
we  need  a  program  to  attract  more 
younger  people. 

So.  in  the  Office  of  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology  where  there  was  a  total 
reduction  of  533  positions  proposed.  My 
amendment  put  500  of  those  positions 
back. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas )  pointed  out  on  page  150  of 
the  committee  report  concerning  the  pro- 
grams at  Ames  Research  Center,  the 
Flight  Research  Center,  the  Langley  Re- 
search Center,  and  the  Lewis  Research 
Center.  The  facts  that  he  pointed  out  are 
correct.  But  overall  it  represents  a  cut. 
The  question  comes  up  on  the  non- 
permanent  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  visitor  information 
centers  at  NASA  installations  are  really 
insufflcient.  If  any  of  you  have  been  down 
to  a  launch  at  Cape  Kennedy,  you  would 
feel  you  were  in  a  cattle  barn  or  cattle 
pen.  So,  I  put  in  $4  million  to  help  on 
those  centers. 

Likewise,  in  order  to  help  the  youn§ 
people  I  have  put  in  additional  funds  for 
more  nonpermanent  positions  for  sum- 
mer emploj-ment.  So.  the  number  of  per- 
manent and  nonpermanent  employees  is 
just  as  I  have  said,  if  you  uill  look  at 
pages  150  and  151  of  the  committee  re- 
port you  will  find  it  spread  out  in  de- 
tail. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  just  finished 
saying  completely  confirms  what  I  said  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  said 
it  just  before  each  of  you  started.  I 
started  at  one  point  and  you  started  at 
another,  and  your  figures  are  correct  as 
weU  as  those  which  I  have  cited. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  to  page  135  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  the  table 
which  appears  at  the  top  of  that  page 
which  indicates  that  even  with  the  com- 
mittee r«commendation  there  is  a  decline 
of  1,000  in  personnel  for  NASA,  rather 
than  an  Increase  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  indicated. 

'By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
simply  add  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, all  It  does  is  make  a  decresise  of 
1,000  in  NASA  personnel  rather  than 
1,500  as  contemplated. 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  Is 
correct.  The  Increase  is  500. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  we  are  correct  In 


our  understanding,  and  what  I  intended 
to  say— and  I  wiU  have  to  read  the  en- 
tire record  to  see  if  I  said  what  I  meant 
to  say— is  that  the  budget  contemplated 
a  reduction  of  1.500  jobs,  and  that  the 
committees  action  has  increased  the 
number  of  jobs  by  500.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  now  is  that  you  restored 
500  of  the  1,500  Jobs  proposed  to  be  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  That 
is  correct, 
Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Yes 
Mr,  JONAS.  And  I  listed  the  places  at 
which  the  increases  occurred, 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  fact,  we  have  an  indefinite 
amount  at  the  NASA  reception  centers 
which  we  have  asked  them  to  make 
plans  to  improve  the  conditions  so  that 
when  visitors  arrive  at  the  facilities  they 
can  be  taken  care  of.  Also  we  can  pos- 
sibly get  more  public  acceptance  for  the 
programs,  and  for  the  good  these  pro- 
grams are  doing  for  the  general  public 
We  feel  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  so  you  are 
going  to  cut  your  cake  in  huger  slices, 
you  are  still  spending  more  monev  than 
you  did  last  year, 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that,  because  of  the  in- 
flation factor  of  5  percent,  this  bill  is  up 
in  the  amount  of  the  rise  in  inflation. 
However,  it  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  inflation  that  may  occur  in  the 
next  year.  Actually  last  year  there  is  a 
deficit  of  1  percent,  because  the  rise  in 
inflation  for  that  year  was  almost  6  per- 
cent. So  when  we  take  into  account  the 
5-percent  inflation  factor  for  last  year 
we  will  still  not  be  taking  into  account 
the  possible  5-percent  increase  for  the 
coming  year  if  inflation  continues  at  its 
present  rate.  It  is  not  so  much  the  dollar 
amount  as  it  is  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  And  this,  of  course,  has  the 
new  pay  raise  in  it.  I  hope  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Past  Office  and  Civil 
Service  understand  that  all  of  the  sal- 
aries are  going  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

AMENDME^fT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PEYSER 

Mr.  PEYSER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Peyser:  Page  1 
line  (7)  strike  out  ■■»612.200.000."  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof,  "$312,200.0(X)," 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
past  several  years  I  have  watched  with 
fascination  and  admiration  the  astound- 
ing success  and  accomplishments  of  our 
space  program.  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  play  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  exploration  of  space.  The 
Apollo  missions  have  yielded  much  in 
the  way  of  new  scientific  discoveries  and 
advancements  in  technology.  I  believe 
the  space  lab  program  that  is  planned 
in  the  future  wiU  also  yield  much  in  this 
direction. 

In  July  of  this  year  we  are  planning 
another  manned  space  shot  to  the  moon 
that  will  vastly  Increase  our  knowledge 
in  these  areas.  As  I  have  reviewed  the 
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budget  requests  for  the  NASA  program, 
and  the  gains  that  will  presumably  be 
made  through  the  Apollo  15  moonshot, 
I  have  serious  doubts  In  my  mind  as  to 
the  wisdom  in  the  light  of  present-day 
circumstances  in  our  country  to  continue 
with  two  additional  manned  moonshots: 
namely,  Apollo  16  and  Apollo  17. 

I  feel  It  win  take  us  years  to  be  able 
to  assimilate  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  gained  through  the  previous  moon- 
shots,  and  particularly  the  knowledge 
that  will  be  gained  from  Apollo  15. 

We  have  done  much  talking  smd 
thinking  in  this  Congress  dealing  with 
priorities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
recommending  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  NASA  authorization  by  $300  million. 
This  $300  million  would  come  from  the 
Apollo  16  and  17  moonshots. 

We  are  now  faced  nationtilly  with  a 
pressing  need  to  develop  new  and  better 
methods  of  mass  transportation.  The 
problems  of  urban  mass  transit  are  over- 
whelrmng.  It  includes  everything  from 
obsolete  and  unsafe  equipment  now  in 
use  to  inadequate  funding  authority 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act.  I 
would  like  to  urge  that  the  savings  real- 
ized by  the  termination  of  these  two 
shots  could  be  directed  in  the  area  of 
mass   transportation. 

I  do  support  the  moving  ahead  in  the 
sfjace  program  of  other  missions,  such 
as  I  mentioned  previously,  the  space  lab. 

There  are  those  who  may  argue  that 
the  cancellation  of  the  Apollo  16  and 
Apollo  17  would  be  wasteful  because  we 
have  already  incurred  the  expense  of  de- 
veloping the  hardware  for  those  flights. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
equipment  cannot  be  placed  in  standby 
storage  and,  second,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  constanUy  seeking  ways  to  im- 
prove international  relations  and  to  bring 
about  peace  and  closer  harmony  among 
all  nations. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  make 
our  surplus  Apollo  hardware  available  for 
an  international  space  mission  to  the 
moon  with  the  other  countries  that  want 
to  join  us  in  contributing  to  the  actual 
cost  involved  in  these  flights,  and  we  will 
have  already  contributed  the  cost  of  the 
hardware. 

Once  again,  let  me  state  I  offer  this 
amendment  as  no  criticism  of  the  space 
program  but  merely  as  a  way  of  evaluat- 
ing whether  we  are  to  proceed  in  the  last 
two  missions  of  the  Apollo  program. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ChJdrman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
Apollo  16  and  Apollo  17  flights. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  in- 
cludes $612.2  million  for  Apollo  and 
$535.4  million  for  Skylab.  This  budget  Is 
based  on  our  current  plan  to  launch 
Apollo  15  in  July  1971,  Apollo  16  in  March 
1972.  Apollo  17  in  December  1972  and  the 
initial  Skylab  mission  in  April  1973.  The 
April  1973  date  for  Skylab  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  for  a  reasonable  flow  of 
operations  at  KSC  in  the  phase-over 
from  Apollo  to  Skylab  operations.  Con- 
sistent with  these  laimch  schedule  deci- 
sions, we  have  adjusted  our  Skylab  hard- 
ware delivery  schedule  planning.  If  a  de- 
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cislon  were  made  at  this  point  to  delete 
Apollo  missions,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  accelerate  the  Skylab  schedule  more 
than  2  or  3  months  at  the  most,  provid- 
ing for  the  initial  Skylab  mission  in  Jan- 
uary 1973. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  estimate  of 
$612.2  million  for  Apollo  provides  for  re- 
quirements unique  to  the  Apollo  program 
and  for  operational  and  supporting  ac- 
tivities common  to  Skylab  and  Apollo. 
The  Skylab  estimate  of  $535.4  million 
covers  requirements  specifically  Identi- 
fied as  Sky-lab  program  requirements  on 
the  assimiptlon  that  the  common  re- 
quirements will  be  covered  by  Apollo. 

If  the  Apollo  16  and  17  missions  were 
canceled,  it  would  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  operational  capability  for  Sat- 
urn V  launch  vehicle  and  the  command 
and  service  module  which  is  currentiy 
sustained  in  the  Apollo  program.  It  Is 
our  estimate  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  net  reduction  of  not  more  than 
$100  million  in  fiscal  year  1972  funding 
could  be  made.  This  reduction  would  be 
accomplished  by :  first,  terminating  those 
activities  specifically  relating  to  lunar 
missions  such  as  the  lunar  science  ef- 
forts, lunar  module  support  at  Grum- 
man and  KSC,  and  lunar  mission  plan- 
ning and  training  activities;  and  second, 
phasing  down  activities  planned  to  sup- 
port Apollo  missions  but  also  required  to 
support  Skylab  such  as  Saturn  V  and 
CSM  checkout  and  flight  support,  mis- 
sion control,  and  launch  operations. 

A  reduction  of  $300  million  In  Apollo 
would  require  not  only  the  cancella- 
tion of  Apollo  16  and  17  but  also  the  ter- 
mination or  a  major  readjustment  in  the 
Skylab  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  an  excerpt 
from  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
"Priorities  for  Space  Research  1971-1980: 

1.  Completion  of  all  remaining  ApoUo  mis- 
sions through  ApoUo  19  (since  this  study 
Apollo  15  and  Apollo  19  have  been  canceled) 
should  take  highest  priority  In  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  ApoUo  program  has  made  a  good 
start.  The  richness  of  scientific  data  obtained 
has  provided  Important  constraints  for  re- 
defining old  questions  and  for  asldng  signifi- 
cant new  ones,  but  a  better  sampling  program 
and  a  broader  geophysical  net  are  needed  to 
resolve  those  questions.  As  only  eight  land- 
ings will  have  been  made,  if  all  remaining 
missions  are  completed  successfully,  the  loss 
of  any  missions  will  seriously  degrade  the 
baseline  for  future  lunar  and  other  planetary 
exploration — especially  the  later  missions 
with  longer  stay-times  and  extravehicular 
work  and  with  more  complete  Instrument 
packages.  Several  factors  make  it  seem  Im- 
probable to  us  that  Apollo  can  be  Interrupted 
and  successfully  restarted  later.  To  abbreviate 
further,  or  to  postpone,  a  program  so  fruit- 
ful, so  well  conceived,  and  with  so  much 
promise  for  resolving  fundamental  questions 
would.  In  our  opinion,  be  Irresponsible. 

As  the  gentieman  mentioned,  it  would 
be  fine  for  providing  international  co- 
operation. But  this  Is  not  particularly 
appealing  to  foreign  countries  because 
they  are  Interested  In  the  post  Apollo 
programs  and  the  space  shuttie  program. 
They  plan  to  put  their  money  into  those 
programs. 

F^irthermore,  the  gentleman  htis  no 
idea  that  we  can  make  a  commitment 
here  today.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  If  this  money  is  eliminated,  it  will 


not  be  used  for  programs  that  he  feels  it 
should  be  used  for  such  as  mass  transit, 
drugs  or  some  of  the  other  programs  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  those  programs. 

We  have  already  purchased  the  hard- 
ware and  the  equipment  is  ready  to  fiy 
these  missions  and  the  flight  training 
has  already  begun.  If  the  decision  was 
made  at  this  time  to  delete  these  further 
Apollo  missions,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  accelerate  the  Skylab  program  more 
than  possibly  2  or  3  months  to  fill  the 
vacuimi  that  would  be  left  In  the  manned 
space  flight  program. 

It  is  necessary  that  NASA  retain  the 
operational  capacity  to  launch  the  Sat- 
urn vehicle,  particularly  the  command 
and  service  module  which  will  be  used 
in  the  Skylab  program.  Here  we  would 
have  a  gap  and  a  layoff  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  as  well  as  at  the  Grum- 
man plant  in  New  York  of  severed  thou- 
sands of  people  who  need  to  be  retained 
in  order  that  we  keep  the  launch  capa- 
bility in  tact.  These  people  must  remain 
as  proficient  as  possible  for  safety. 

The  only  result  or  savings  that  would 
occur  would  probably  be  less  than  $100 
million.  Plus,  when  the  Skylab  comes 
along,  we  would  have  start  up  costs  again 
in  order  to  have  these  launch  crews  and 
the  other  tracking  and  data  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  Skylab  program. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  New  York.  It  would  only 
cost  more  money  in  the  long  nm  to  close 
out  these  two  fiights. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  two  flights 
have  already  been  closed  out.  These  are 
very  essential  flights. 

I  have  information  that  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

They  say: 

To  abbreviate  further,  or  to  postpone,  a 
program  so  fruitful,  so  well  conceived,  and 
with  so  much  promise  for  resolving  funda- 
mental questions  would,  In  our  opinion,  be 
irresponsible. 

This  is  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — the  academic  and  scientific 
community  all  over  the  country  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  program. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
excellent  and  well  thought  out  state- 
ment. Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  statement.  Congressman  "Tiger" 
Tkagtje  of  Texas,  the  senior  member  of 
the  majority  on  the  Manned  Space  F^ght 
Subcommittee,  sind  I  have  discussed  the 
risk  to  astronauts  as  a  result  of  postpone- 
ments. We  have  had  that  as  a  factor  in 
our  Judgments.  We  have  foimd  that  the 
safety  risk  to  astronauts  as  a  result  of 
postponements  of  1  week  or  several  weeks 
goes  up  astronomically,  really  geomet- 
rically, if  we  do  not  continue  according 
to  plan. 

Second,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  f£M;tors  of  the  obsolescence  of  mate- 
rial in  the  various  components,  fittings 
and  bolts,  there  is  a  tremendous  loss  of 
capability.  For  example,  there  Sire  5,500,- 
000  parts  which  have  to  function  perfect- 
ly on  each  one  of  these  Apollo  flifl^ts. 
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There  is  a  great  loss  in  reliability  in  this 
respect  as  a  result  of  postponements.  I 
say  that  for  both  Congressman  Tkague 
and  myself  in  appealing  for  our  astro- 
nauts and  their  safety. 

Likewise  we  should  consider  the  bene- 
fits being  desired  from  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. 

Sixteen  major  experiments  were  set 
up  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  These 
experiments  were  designed  to  advance 
man's  understanding  of  the  environment 
in  which  the  planet  Earth  exists.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  experiments  were  to  seek 
the  Earth's  origin. 

As  an  example  of  the  experiments  set 
up,  the  laser  reflector  experiment  en- 
ables scientists  to  improve  knowledge  of 
the  earth-moon  distance  to  a  precision 
of  15  to  30  centimeters.  This  experiment 
is  vital  to  the  understanding  of  earth- 
quakes on  the  siirface  of  the  earth.  An- 
other experiment  is  the  helium  measure- 
ment experiment  designed  to  compare 
the  amount  of  heliiun  in  the  solar  wind 
with  the  helium  contained  in  the  moon 
surface  material.  This  information  will 
improve  the  understanding  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Sim  throughout  history. 

Advanced  photographic  technology 
pioneered  under  the  Apollo  program  is 
now  used  to  pinpoint  sources  of  air  and 
water  pollution  precisely  and  quickly. 

The  TV  cameras  developed  for  Apollo 
are  used  to  monitor  complicated  indus- 
trial processes.  Sensors  used  to  record 
the  bodily  functions  of  our  astronauts 
are  now  used  in  the  intensive  care  imits 
of  our  hospitals. 

The  materials  developed  for  the  space 
suits  used  by  the  astronauts  are  now  be- 
ing used  for  recreational  and  emergency 
clothing  and  sleepwear. 

Certain  of  the  foods  developed  for  the 
astronauts  are  now  marketed  commer- 
cially as  a  recommended  dietary  supple- 
ment. 

These  examples  represent  only  a  hand- 
ful of  the  total  number  of  directly  iden- 
tifiable spinoffs  from  the  Apollo  program. 

Man  as  the  astronaut  has  shown  that 
no  machine  has  yet  been  produced  with 
the  intelligence,  experience,  judgment, 
and  physical  mobility  of  man.  Man  has 
clearly  demonstrated  himself  to  be  the 
most  highly  sophisticated  data-sensing, 
data-gathering,  and  data-processing  de- 
vice in  existence.  Furthermore,  man  with 
his  proven  ability  to  discriminate  and 
assess  has  provided  a  significantly  higher 
rate  of  essential  and  meaningful  data 
thsin  any  unmarmed  space-borne  mis- 
sions. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  exam- 
ples of  man's  contributions  in  this  Na- 
tion's exploration  of  the  moon  was  the 
saving  of  the  Apollo  14  mission  by  the 
astronaut  team.  The  entire  fate  of  this 
$400  million  mission  hinged  on  the  abil- 
ity of  man  to  overcome  faulty  mecha- 
nisms and  touchdown  in  safety.  As  an 
unmanned  remote  control  mission, 
Apollo  14  would  have  failed. 

In  terms  of  the  crew's  other  accom- 
plishments, the  geographical  area  cov- 
ered, the  scientific  instruments  set  up, 
the  experiments  performed,  no  robot 
will  be  able  to  duplicate  before  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Man  has  demonstrated  himself  as  a 
highly  effective  space  experimenter.  His 
value  is  that  he  is  motivated,  he  Is  goal- 


oriented.  When  he  is  impeded  he  creates, 
evaluates,  and  pursues  an  alternative. 
Finally,  man  is  creative  and  innovative, 
a  capability  which  even  the  most  com- 
plex of  equipment  is  unable  to  challenge. 

One  of  the  most  significant  benefits  of 
the  Apollo  program  has  been  the  reputa- 
tion this  countr>'  has  gained  from  the 
accomplishment  of  our  moon  program. 
The  United  States  now  has  the  reputa- 
tion as  the  foremost  leader  in  the  field 
of  advanced  research  and  technology. 
This  reputation  is  now  directed  into  an 
increased  cooperation  with  the  nations 
throughout  the  world  in  the  pursuit  of 
advanced  scientific  and  technological 
programs.  Our  Apollo  program  has  also 
contributed  significantly  to  a  greater 
peace  throughout  the  world  and  an  in- 
creased understanding  among  peoples. 
Two  of  the  events  which  are  best  recol- 
lected in  our  Apollo  program  are  the 
Christmas  1968  flight  of  Apollo  8  around 
the  moon  and  the  July  1969  Apollo  11 
landing  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Both 
these  times  there  was  a  tremendous  up- 
lift of  the  human  spirit  throughout  the 
world.  For  one  brief  moment  the  people 
of  the  earth  did  not  think  in  terms  of 
nationality  or  race.  Rather  men  thought 
in  terms  of  men  like  themselves  being 
able  to  accomplish  this  marvelous  feat. 
People  were  brought  together  as  they 
had  not  been  brought  together  for  dec- 
ades. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  know  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  well  meant.  His  concern  with  mass 
transit  needs  is  an  important  matter  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
But  I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  all  of  us 
the  fact  that  we  might  cut  out  money 
from  the  authorization  does  not  mean 
that  mass  transit  would  get  more  than 
what  it  would  otherwise  get  from  the 
Congress. 

The  point  is  that  we  on  the  committee 
have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
Apollo  flights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  F^uqua  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  point  is  now,  if  we 
do  not  have  these  two  Apollo  flights, 
the  manned  space  flight  program  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  come  to 
an  end.  So  we  had  better  consider  that 
when  we  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  urge 
that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Certainly  nothing  in  the 
amendment  would  affect  the  safety  of 
the  astronauts,  for  whom  I  have  as  high 
a  regard  as  anyone  in  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, looking  at  the  reports  from  NASA 
as  to  what  Is  to  be  gained  scientifically 
In  shots  16  and  17,  this  is  where  I  ques- 


tion the  value  of  what  would  really  hap- 
pen. Apollo  15,  according  to  the  report 
that  I  have,  and  Apollo  16  are  basically 
going  to  be  performing  the  same  func- 
tion. At  this  time  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  that  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  and 
the  scientific  community  all  over  the 
country  have  urged  very  strongly  that 
we  do  not  eliminate  any  further  flights. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  safety  of  our 
astronauts,  I  think  we  are  at  a  minimum 
launch  schedule  now  where  our  launch 
crews  can  remain  alerted  and  on  their 
toes,  so  to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 

(Upon  request  of  Mr.  Oross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fuqua  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GFIOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  argument  that  is  be- 
ing made  in  behalf  of  these  two  addi- 
tional Apollo  fiights  sounds  to  me  like 
a  rerun  of  the  SST,  and  the  same  old 
scarecrows  have  been  telling  us  that  the 
world  Is  going  to  come  to  an  end  if  we  do 
not  make  two  more  flights  in  addition  to 
the  one  in  July  to  the  moon.  I  do  not 
buy  it  at  all. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  if  he  was  not  referring  to  the 
British-French  SST  in  his  remarks? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
in  order  to  realize  the  maximum  on  the 
investment  we  made  in  this  program, 
these  additional  flights  will  assure  us  of 
maximum  utilization  of  our  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
his  attention  some  of  the  things  that  are 
going  to  be  done. 

The  last  three  Apollo  missions  are  the 
most  sophisticated  and  comprehen.^ive  of 
the  entire  series.  A  whole  new  array  of  ex- 
ploration procedures  and  instrumental 
concepts  open  new  opportunities  for  re- 
search on  the  moon  to  scienti.:ts  fr.:m  a'.l 
over  the  world.  A  total  of  62  surfa^^e  nnd 
orbital  experiments  will  be  conducted  on 
the  Apollo  15  to  17  mi.'jsi.ons.  Of  these. 
18  will  be  new  experiments.  In  addition, 
three  new  rhotJgraphi-"  tasks  will  be 
conducted  frrm  lunar  orbit,  and  the  e 
tasks  w1il  be  performed  on  f^ach  m'.^sion. 
Changes  in  the  LM  and  lu  lar  fu  face 
hardware  will  allow  the  astrcnautf  to 
remam  en  the  lunar  surface  for  up  to  66 
hours:  the  landed  scientific  payload  will 
be  doubled  to  approximately  1.000 
pounds:  and  the  range  and  efficiency  of 
surface  operation.s  will  be  increased 
tlirough    improved    suit    mohilltv,    im- 


proved life  support  system,  and  a  lunar 
roving  vehicle. 

Findings  from  the  widely  separated 
landings  can  then  be  tied  together  and 
fitted  into  a  total  picture  of  the  moon. 

Apollo  15  and  17  missions  will  each 
deliver  small,  self-powered  subsatellites 
to  lunar  orbit.  The  subsatelhtes  will  mon- 
itor the  variation  of  magnetic  fields  and 
Interplanetary-charged  particle  streams 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  moon  to  determine 
the  electrical  body  properties  of  the 
moon  and  Infer  internal  physical  charac- 
teristics. The  sub -satellites  are  equipped 
with  transponders  which  will  pro- 
vide for  refinement  and  extension  of  mass 
concentration  and  mass  deficiency  data. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  latter  mis- 
sions is  the  increased  surface  mobility 
which  will  be  provided  to  the  astronauts 
by  the  lunar  roving  vehicle. 

A  new  experiment  to  be  employed  dur- 
ing this  mission  will  be  the  heat  flow 
experiment  which  will  be  placed  in  holes 
drilled  about  10  feet  into  the  surface.  The 
measurement  of  heat  flow  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  moon  Is  a  fundamental  geo- 
physical measurement  needed  to  inter- 
pret the  present  internal  constitution  of 
the  moon  as  well  as  its  history  and  evo- 
lution. This  experiment  was  originally 
scheduled  on  Apollo  13.  In  addition,  an- 
other passive  seismometer  and  magne- 
tometer, both  of  which  will  provide  in- 
formation about  the  Interior  of  the 
moon,  along  with  several  instruments 
that  analyze  the  lunar  atmosphere  will 
be  deployed  to  continue  the  establish- 
ment of  an  instrument  network  on  the 
moon. 

A  lunar  sounder  and  lunar  seismic  pro- 
filing experiment  will  be  flown  on  Apollo 
17.  Data  analysis  from  the  Apollo  12  seis- 
mometer implies  that  moonquakes  are 
analogous  to  earthquakes  generated  by 
slippage,  but  they  always  appear  to  slip 
in  the  same  direction.  This  Is  very  hkely 
caused  by  a  source  of  strain  accumulat- 
ing within  the  moon  and  being  released 
by  the  additional  tidal  forces  that  occur 
at  the  time  of  close  earth-moon  proxim- 
ity. At  present,  scientists  can  only  spec- 
lUate  as  to  the  source  of  strain.  Further 
data  from  the  lunar  seismic  profiling  ex- 
periment may  provide  a  clearer  insight 
Into  this  phenomenon. 

Since  Apollo  16  and  17  are  plarmed  as 
the  last  opportimities  in  this  decade  for 
manned  exploration  of  the  moon  by  this 
country.  It  is  important  for  the  Nation 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  scientific 
returns  from  these  flights.  This  resched- 
uling of  Apollo  launches  increases  the  in- 
terval between  missions  and  a  delicate 
balance  must  be  maintained  between  the 
launch  intervals  and  the  scientific  re- 
turns from  these  fiights.  Operational  ef- 
ficiency and  safety  are  directly  related 
and  depend  on  a  laimch  rate  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  effective  level  of  competence 
in  the  Apollo  team.  The  new  Apollo 
schedule  maintains  this  delicate  balance 
while  allowing  the  scientific  returns  to 
be  expyanded. 

By  way  of  conclusion  I  should  now  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  We  have 
spent  $164  million  on  this  Apollo  pro- 
gram equipment.  This  equipment  is  ready 
to  fiy.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  It, 
after  we  have  built  it?  We  have  spent  75 
percent  of  the  money  allocated  for  the 


spacecraft.  On  the  Saturn  V,  all  the 
money  is  spent;  $186  mUUon.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  these  vehicles?  Shall 
we  put  them  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution? 

This  equipment  is  ready  to  go.  Even 
the  operations  money  is  partially  spent. 
The  savings  on  this  would  be  minimum. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  answer? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  believe  the  equipment 
we  presently  have,  the  hardware,  for 
Apollo  16  and  17,  can  be  stored.  There  is 
an  improvement,  I  believe,  on  the  past 
storage. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  equipment  and  the 
men  who  are  trained  and  standing  by 
down  at  the  cape? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Peyser,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

I  would  like  lo  see  the  space  program 
move  forward,  but  what  I  would  like  to 
have  clarified  is  the  experiments  that  you 
indicated.  Which  one  of  those  is  involved 
in  Apollo  15.  which  I  do  support  the 
launch  being  carried  out  on,  and  those  of 
Apollo  16.  The  listing  I  have  shows  prac- 
tically all  of  the  same  experiments  on 
15  and  16,  and  it  is  not  until  you  get  to 
Apollo  No.  17  that  they  start  talking 
about  sounding  the  signals  which  are 
bounced  off  the  moon's  surface.  So  I  am 
wondering  if  that  can  be  clarified  also. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Many 
of  the  experiments  are  of  the  same  type, 
but  the  answer  is  that  the  moon  Is  one- 
sixth  of  the  size  of  the  earth.  If  you 
pick  up  the  elephant's  tail,  that  is  not 
the  elephant.  We  have  to  study  the  moon 
in  great  depth. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  have  had 
so  many  promising  leads  on  the  core  ma- 
terial of  the  moon.  The  core  is  the  sub- 
stance which  has  been  drilled  out  of 
the  moon's  surface.  When  this  material 
comes  in  contact  with  staphylococcus 
germs,  which  are  the  greatest  killers  on 
earth,  the  material  has  a  strong  anti- 
biotic effect.  We  may  be  able  In  the  fu- 
ture to  stop  a  great  deal  of  our  bacteria 
growth  here  on  earth  through  the  use 
of  antibiotics  from  the  moon.  This  dis- 
covery is  indicative  of  many  of  the  things 
we  are  learnmg.  The  question  then  is  if 
we  cut  Apollo's  16  and  17,  as  the  propo- 
nents' amendment  says,  we  have  no 
back-up  whatsoever  for  Apollo  15.  We 
would  have  ehminated  all  further  Apollo 
fiights. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  and 
also  point  out  several  additional  things. 
To  begin  with,  we  have  a  gap  In  our 
manned  space  flight  program  of  4  to  8 
years.  If  we  were  to  cancel  Apollo's  16 
and  17,  we  would  be  virtually  eliminating 


our  manned  space  program.  The  cost  of 
ever  starting  up  again  would  be  phe- 
nomenal. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said  he  was  very  much  interested  In  the 
Skylab  program.  Some  of  the  money  he 
proposes  to  cut  is  directed  toward  the 
Skj'lab  program  and  to  keep  the  team 
intact.  If  you  cut  this  money,  we  wiU  be 
at  the  point  where  we  will  be  canceling 
Skylab.  I  know  you  do  not  want  to  do 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUEY.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
last  point.  The  gentleman  from  New- 
York  Is  talking  about  storing  equipment. 
This  is  possible,  and  we  have  looked 
into  the  cost.  The  storage  costs  are  con- 
siderable when  you  talk  of  storing  this 
kind  of  equipment. 

It  also  costs  a  great  deal  to  put  It  Into 
storage  and  then  to  remove  it  from  stor- 
age at  some  future  time,  so  we  are  not 
saving  much  money  by  this  proposal. 

But  what  concerns  me  Is  not  so  much 
the  matter  of  storage  of  mechanical  ve- 
hicles. I  am  concerned  about  the  people 
involved,  the  human  resoxirces.  We  have 
a  space  program  which  has  been  cut 
from  440,000  down  to  144,000  people. 
These  people  are  being  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  and  In  my  area  In  Florida 
I  know  there  are  personnel  problems, 
morale  problems.  If  we  keep  stretching  it 
out,  I  feel  we  will  be  jeopardizing  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  space  program 
as  well  as  the  very  lives  of  our  astro- 
nauts. I  therefore  vehemently  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
finally  I  would  like  to  state  that  all  the 
flight  hardware  has  been  developed  and 
built  and  is  essentially  ready  to  laimch. 
If  we  stop  this  program  now,  we  will  save 
at  most  $75  to  $100  million,  but  you  will 
have  $1  billion  worth  of  hardware  and 
human  resources  which  will  have  been 
scrapped. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  of  all.  let  me  say,  I 
think  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiry about  the  similarity  of  experi- 
ments should  be  to  indicate  that  the 
similarity  of  experiments  are  proposed 
by  NASA  on  purpose  and  not  by  accident. 
The  reason  •  for  that,  of  course,  is  be- 
cause Apollo  15,  16,  and  17  will  be  land- 
ing at  different  locations.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  conduct  some  Identical  experi- 
ments in  different  locations  on  the  sur- 
face to  see  whether  you  get  the  same 
identical  results  or  get  a  different  result. 
That  is  why  the  intended  purpose  is  not 
valid.  It  is  extremely  Important  that 
some  identical  experiments  are,  in  fact, 
carried  on  two  of  the  three  remaining 
flights. 

Now,  let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  that,  I  think  it  is  fashionable 
today  to  try  to  find  some  place  to  cut  the 
budget  and  be  able  to  go  back  home  and 
say  that  you  have  saved  some  of  the  hard 
earned  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  think  this  Is 
particularly  true  because  the  space  pro- 
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gram  is  the  least  well  understood  pro- 
gram by  the  public  and  it  is  therefore, 
a  favorite  target. 

It  is  also  true,  and  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  who  say  that  we 
need  more  housing,  that  we  need  more 
hospitals,  that  we  need  efficient  mass 
transportation  systems,  that  we  need 
more  eflBcient  pollution  control  systems 
and  devices  and  more  adequate  health 
care,  and  probably  a  lot  more.  However, 
I  want  to  say  this,  we  will  never  get  those 
things  by  cutting  the  heart  out  of  this 
Nation's  primary  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advancement  program.  In  fact, 
if  you  want  to  guarantee  that  you  will 
never  have  those  things,  you  just  cut  out 
the  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
grams and  in  my  judgment  at  least — and 
I  think  most  professionals  agree  with 
It — the  most  significant  of  these  is  the 
space  program. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  our  col- 
leagues ought  to  understand  well  that 
there  has  never  been  a  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  life,  to  my  knowledge  at 
least,  that  has  educated  its  young,  fed. 
housed,  and  clothed  its  people  unless  it 
has  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  scientific  and 
technological  advancement. 

I  have  found  that  the  two  are  insepa- 
rable: that  is,  economic  development  on 
the  one  hand  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nological development  on  the  other.  You 
cannot  have  one  without  having  a  great 
deal  of  the  other  also. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  One  point  I  want  to 
make  is  the  fact  that  we  simply  are  not 
trying  to  save  the  taxpayers  much  on 
this  by  picking  on  the  space  program. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  remove 
mcmey  from  this  program,  $300  million, 
out  of  a  recommended  authorization  of 
$3,400  million.  I  am  trying  to  bring  that 
money  back  into  another  area,  with  $300 
million  still  left  in  the  ApoUo  program 
which  is  sufficient  to  continue  the  carry- 
over of  the  personnel  involved. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  appreciate  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  gentleman's  statement,  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman.  First 
of  all.  the  gentleman's  arithmetic  Is 
wrong,  l^he  gentleman  has  indicated  his 
support  of  the  so-called  Skylab  program, 
but  about  $150  million  of  his  amendment 
would  have  to  come  from  the  Skylab 
program.  The  best  estimates  I  have  and 
our  studies  in  the  committee  have  in- 
dicated, that  the  cost  associated  with 
completing  flights  16  and  17  is  about  $150 
million.  The  other  $150  million  contained 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment  has  to 
come  out  of  the  Skylab  program  that 
he  indicates  he  supports.  I  do  not  sav  it 
would  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  Sky- 
lab program,  but  it  would  have  a  seri- 
ous adverse  effect  on  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further,  I  might  say 
that  it  is  not  out  of  the  Skylab  program. 

Mr  KARTH.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  my  informa- 
tion comes  from  the  studies  of  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  agency  itself  and  it  is 
estimated  that  $150  million  is  required  to 
complete   ApoUo    16   and    17.    If   your 


amendment  would  delete  $300  million, 
then  $150  million  will  have  to  come  out 
of  the  Skylab  progrsun. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  stat- 
ing that  this  program  is  the  heart  smd 
soul,  if  you  will,  of  your  Nation's  space 
program.  There  have  been  many  nations 
in  the  world,  including  countries  on  the 
African,  the  Asiatic  and  the  South  Amer- 
ican Continents  where  they  have  done 
little  or  no  scientific  and  technological 
advancement. 

As  a  result,  80  percent  of  their  people 
are  ill  housed. 

Not  only  do  they  not  have  mass  trans- 
portation, they  have  little  if  any  trans- 
portation at  all. 

While  95  percent  of  our  people  are 
literate,  95  percent  of  theirs  are  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Karth 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  1 

Mr.  KARTH.  While  85  or  90  percent 
of  our  people  have  a  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable diet,  85  or  90  percent  of  their 
people  have  not. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saying  let  us 
not  destroy  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg.  Let  us  not  cut  off  our  noses  to  spite 
our  face. 

This  is  a  very  important  program.  It 
Is  the  heart  and  the  guts  and  the  soul, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression,  of  this 
country's  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vancement. Mr.  Chairman.  I  recommend 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
for  raising  a  very  important  question, 
and  for  making  a  very  valuable  sug- 
gestion. I  think  the  concept,  for  the 
future,  of  making  our  manned  space 
program  part  of  an  international  pro- 
gram, is  a  very,  very  worthwhile  sug- 
gestion, but  I  think  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  ill  timed,  and  that  the  gentleman  has 
chosen  the  wrong  target.  You  cannot 
solve  this  problem  of  priorities  with  a 
shotgun.  You  need  a  rifle. 

The  chairman  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  would  un- 
doubtedly testify  that  no  one  has  been 
more  vociferous  than  I  have,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  on  the  question 
of  priorities,  and  the  question  of  whether, 
in  the  light  of  our  grave  national  prob- 
lems, we  can  afford  to  spend  money  on 
some  of  the  programs  that  are  in  this 
budget. 

But  I  support  the  budget  as  reported 
out  by  the  committee.  It  was  a  unan- 
imous report.  I  still  have  some  grave 
misgivings  on  certain  proposals  adopted : 
Whether  as  a  matter  of  priority,  for  ex- 
ample, we  should  spend  up  to  almost  $1 
billion  In  making  an  exploration  of  the 
outer  planets.  But  we  made  a  very  serious 
and  a  very  thorough  examination  of  this. 
We  had  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  It. 
I  think  that  the  committee  Is  generally 
satisfied  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 
However.  I  think  we  certainly  should 
scrutinize  this  program  and  one  or  two 
others  very  carefully  again  next  year. 


I  am  also  very  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities.  I  have  made  changing 
our  national  priorities  one  of  my  prin- 
cipal concerns  in  Congress.  And  of  course 
I  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  voted  against  the 
SST  as  a  matter  of  priorities.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  move  ahead,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  maimed  space  program 
and  a  skylab,  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  save  any  money  at  all.  It  Is 
going  to  cost  more  money  in  the  end. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  even 
though  I  share  the  gentleman's  concern 
about  changing  our  priorities,  and  about 
promoting  an  international  marmed 
si>ace  program. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pey- 
ser) which  would  cut  $300  million  from 
the  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

I  as  much  as  anyone  enjoy  the  thrill 
every  American  feels  when  we  send  men 
out  into  space  to  explore  its  unknown 
wonders.  Space  exploration  certainly  has 
its  place  in  our  research  endeavors.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  enjoy  seeing  the  faltering 
transportation  systems  we  have  here  on 
earth.  Nor  do  I  enjoy  seeing  little  chil- 
dren destroy  their  lives  through  heroin 
addiction. 

(Dver  10  years  ago.  President  Kennedy 
announced  a  national  commitment  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon.  The  money  was  al- 
located and  the  goal  sought  was  won. 
President  Nixon  too  has  announced  na- 
tional goals  ranging  from  the  conquest 
of  cancer  to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  America.  Just  2  days  ago  on  national 
television  he  announced  another  goal — 
a  commitment  to  erradicate  the  drug 
abuse  epidemic  In  our  land. 

How.  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  President  expect  to  accomplish  these 
goals  if  he  does  not  allocate  our  scarce 
tax  dollars  to  pay  for  them?  It  is  there- 
fore up  to  us  here  in  Congress  to  cut 
the  fat  from  those  programs  whose  use- 
fulness is  less  in  light  of  the  lieeds  of 
other  more  urgent  programs. 

This  amendment  will  not  kill  the  space 
program.  It  will  merely  slow  it  down  to  a 
more  reasoned  pace  consistent  with  our 
national  priorities.  It  will  postpone  Apol- 
lo 16  and  17  so  that  the  funds  allocated 
can  be  used  for  improving  our  mass 
transit  systems  or  setting  up  a  drug  ad- 
dict rehabilitation  program  of  curing 
cancer. 

These  goals  are  important — far  more 
important  than  our  space  exploration 
effort  at  this  time.  Our  cities  are  choked 
with  gas  fumes  and  too  many  cars,  be- 
cause we  have  not  developed  a  viable 
mass  transit  system  both  within  and  be- 
tween urban  centers.  Our  children  are 
turning  on  with  drugs  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  because  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  set  up  education  and  rehabili- 
tation programs.  And  cancer  continues 
to  take  its  toll  in  lives  every  day,  im- 
abated  by  a  cure  that  is  only  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  away. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  will  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MBS.    ABZTTO 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mra.  Aazua:  On 
page  1,  Une  8.  strike  "9746,275,000"  and  In- 
sert "$620,276,000." 

PARLIAMENT ABY    INQtriRT 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parllajnentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  did  the  previous  amendment 
deal  with  any  portion  of  this  money? 

The  previous  amendment  set  the  over- 
all amoimt.  Is  any  portion  of  the  money 
covered  by  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
In  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  previous  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  , 
upon  which  the  committee  just  voted, 
and  which  was  rejected,  referred  to  line 

7  of  page  1.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abztjg)  refers  to  line  8  on  page  1,  "Space 
flight  operations." 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  It  is  only  as  to  line  8, 
page  1;  that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  applies  only  to  line 

8  of  page  1. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  that  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  represents  much  that  is  wrong  with 
this  country  and  epitomizes  the  faulty 
system  of  priorities  that  is  tearing  this 
coimtry  apart. 

We  will  be  voting  on  a  $3  V2  billion  bill 
for  space  programs  which  is  $162  mil- 
lion more  than  even  the  administration 
requested.  There  is  included  In  this  pack- 
age authorization  $745  million  for  space 
flight  operations,  consisting  of  a  space 
shuttle  system  and  a  sky  station. 

The  $125  million  expenditure  for  the 
space  shuttle  system  caimot  be  justified 
on  economic  grounds.  Furthermore,  the 
whole  argiunent  and  discussion  of  the 
committee  here  today  Indicates  that  the 
committee  is  moving  In  the  direction  of 
phasing  out  the  manned  space  program. 

For  what  is  a  space  shuttle  program 
but  a  vehicle  by  which  to  increase  ex- 
travagant manned  space  programs. 

I  find  it  very  interesting,  listening  to 
the  argtmients  by  the  various  members  of 
the  committee,  but  it  is  really  ludicrous 
to  suggest  that  because  one  quarrels  with 
the  nature  of  the  space  program  and  the 
allocation  of  our  fimds  that  we  are  not  in 
favor  of  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopment. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  great  deal  of  our 
money  and  energy  utilized  to  find  a  sci- 
entific and  technological  way  to  wipe  out 
disease,  provide  better  shelter,  eliminate 
hunger,  and  educate  our  young.  On  April 


7,  we  decided  that  $728  million  was  too 
large  an  investment  to  make  to  insure 
the  proper  educational  development  of 
our  Nation's  young.  How  can  we  today,  in 
good  conscience,  authorize  $745  million 
for  an  extravagsmt  and  apparently  eco- 
nomically impractical  space  project? 

Apparently,  the  Rand  Corp.  report 
indicated  that  the  shuttle  will  only  be 
cost  effective  if  we  fimd  a  very  expanded 
space  program.  Today,  we  are  only  ask- 
ing for  $125  million.  The  Rand  Corp. 
and  others  have  estimated  that  the  pro- 
gram will  cost  a  minimum  of  $12  billion 
as  a  starter,  and  if  we  fund  the  more  ex- 
travagant program  we  must  be  prepared 
to  commit  at  least  $75  billion. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  oppose  this 
bill  before  we  find  oiu"selves  In  Uie  same 
position  we  foimd  ourselves  in  on  the 
production  of  the  SST  and  the  same  posi- 
tion we  foimd  ourselves  In  on  the  Apollo 
flights  which  has  been  discussed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  issue  here  that 
has  not  been  made  clear  by  the  commit- 
tee, which  is  about  to  commit  this  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  coimtry  to 
tremendous  billions  of  dollars  of  expendi- 
tures is — why  should  we  want  to  spend 
money  for  a  shuttle  system  when  we  are 
talking  about  lowering  the  effort  for 
manned  space  activities? 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fCM;t 
that  this  country  through  the  program 
being  funded  here  today  will  go  on  to 
make  progress  with  respect  to  space  and 
the  utilization  of  light  weight  instru- 
mental flights  without  man.  I  am  not 
addressing  myself  to  that  subject  because 
we  do  not  need  a  shuttle  system  for  that. 
A  shuttle  system  should  only  be  consid- 
ered for  a  situation  in  which  you  visual- 
ize heavy  traffic  and  a  heavy  payload  but 
the  costs  of  utilizing  existing  manned 
launch  for  this  purpose  would  be  prohib- 
itive. 

I  object  to  much  In  this  space  program. 
But  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  listen  to 
the  argumentation  presented  by  those 
on  the  committee  for  the  last  several 
hours  to  see  if  there  can  be  any  justifl- 
cation  whatsoever  for  oiu*  making  an- 
other extravagant  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  In  the  space  shuttle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  argued, 
I  think,  effectively  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  space  shuttle. 

I  am  not  only  swldressing  myself  to  the 
$125  million  but  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  are  going  to  come  after  this  when 
you  all  holler,  "It  Is  too  late,  we  have 
already  put  the  money  in  and  we  might 
as  well  go  on  with  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  vote  to  delete 
this  expenditure  of  the  $125  mUlion  and 
to  support  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Rand  Corp..  which  the  gentle- 
woman mentioned,  is  in  my  district  at 
Santa  Monica.  I  can  say  right  here  that 
the  Rand  Corp.  report  is  not  official.  The 
facts  in  that  report  are  not  agreed  to  by 
NASA:  they  are  not  agreed  to  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  general  report  to  which  she 
has  referred  Is  an  independent  report 
made  by  Individuals  in  Rand,  but  It  Is 
not  accepted  as  authentic  or  reliable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  space  shuttle. 


As  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  the 
maintenance  of  an  orderly  program  in 
space  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  present  and 
future  interests. 

And  If  we  are  to  continue  in  space,  a 
less  costly  launch  system  is  essential. 

We  must  replace  the  present  "Throw 
the  can  away"  type  of  expendable  chemi- 
cal boosters  vsdth  a  reusable  transporta- 
tion vehicle. 

The  shuttle  will  not  be  another  space- 
craft. 

It  win  be  a  space  transporter. 

We  are  embarking  into  the  age  of  space 
transportation. 

The  shuttle  will  itself  carry  spacecraft 
and  men  into  orbit,  returning  to  earth 
for  another  payload. 

This  reusable  feature  will  allow  a  ten- 
fold reduction  in  payload  launch  costs, 
from  $1,000  per  pound  to  $100. 

Other  cost  savings  will  result  from  the 
ability  to  repair  or  retrieve  orbiting  satel- 
lites— instead  of  sacrificing  axi  entire 
mission  simply  because  of  a  minor  de- 
fect. 

The  long  leadtime  required  for  devel- 
opment of  the  shuttle  demands  that  we 
begin  now. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wake  up  a  decade 
hence  facing  the  reality  of  an  obsolete 
and  overly  expensive  space  capability. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  retunu 
on  our  space  Investments  whose  vsJue 
here  on  earth  will  be  immeasurable. 

And  we  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  being 
second  rate,  in  an  ever  smaller  world — a 
world  containing  other  nations  which 
would  stu^y  achieve  by  our  default  an 
overwhelming  superiority  in  space. 

If  we  fail  to  approve  the  shuttle  now, 
a  future  change  of  heart  would  be  an 
empty  gesture. 

We  would  have  lost  our  opportunity. 

To  cripple  the  space  program  now,  to 
discard  the  chance  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  space  technology  would  be  tragically 
shortsighted. 

To  ignore  the  very  real  military  poten- 
tial would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  space  shuttle  is  a 
necessary  program. 

It  is  a  cost  effective  program. 

I  urge  that  it  be  approved  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rules,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  7109)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  438.  he  reporteo  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
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the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  303,  nays  64,  not  voting  66, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  117) 

YEAS— 303 


Abbttt 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Adams 

Delaney 

HuU 

Addabbo 

D?nholm 

Hunt 

Alexander 

Dennis 

Jacobs 

Anderson. 

Djrwlnskl 

Johnson.  Calif 

Calif. 

Dickinson 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

.Andrews,  Ala. 

Dlngell 

Jones.  Ala. 

Andrews. 

Donohue 

Jones.  N.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Dom 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Archer 

Dowdy 

Karth 

A  rends 

Downing 

Kastenmeier 

Ashley 

Drlnan 

Kazen 

Aspinall 

Duncan 

Keating 

Baker 

du  Pont 

Kee 

Baring 

Eckhardt 

King 

Barrett 

Edmondson 

Kluczynskl 

Beglch 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kuykendall 

Belcher 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Kyros 

Bell 

Fsch 

Landrum 

Bennett 

Eshleman 

Lent 

Bergland 

Evans,  Colo, 

Link 

Betta 

Fa  see  11 

Lloyd 

BevlU 

Fish 

Long.  Md. 

Blaggl 

Fisher 

Lujan 

Blester 

Flood 

McCloskey 

Blackburn 

Foley 

McClure 

Blanton 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

McCormack 

Blatnlk 

Ford. 

McEwen 

Boland 

William  D, 

McFall 

Boiling 

Forsythe 

McKay 

Bow 

Fountain 

McKevitt 

Brademas 

Frey 

McKlnney 

Brasco 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Macdonald. 

Br'.nkley 

F\ilton,  Tenn. 

Mass 

Brooks 

Fuqua 

Madden 

Brocmfleld 

Gahflanakis 

Mallllard 

Brotzman 

C73rmat2 

Mann 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gaydos 

Martin 

Brown  Ohio 

Gettys 

Mathias.  Cahf. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Gbbcns 

Matsunaga 

Buchanan 

G   nzalpz 

Meeds 

B'.irke.  Fla. 

Grasso 

Michel 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gray 

.Miller.  Calif. 

Burton 

Gr^-'n   Or^.;. 

M  Us,  Ark. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Mills.  Md. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Grlfflths 

.M  in  shall 

Bvron 

Grover 

Montgomery 

Cdbell 

Gubser 

Moorhead 

Caffery 

Gude 

Morgan 

C;  mp 

H??Rn 

Mrrse 

Carter 

Haley 

Mosher 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hall 

Moss 

Cederberg 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  m. 

r=iipr 

Hammer- 

Murphy   N,Y. 

Chamberlain 

•I'^hmidt 

Natcher 

Chappell 

Hanley 

Nedzl 

Clausen. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Nichols 

Djn  H. 

Hansen  Wash. 

OHara 

Cleveland 

Harrlmrton 

O-Neill 

Collins.  Tex. 

Harsha 

Patten 

Colmer 

Hastings 

Ppllv 

Conable 

Hathaway 

Pepper 

Conte 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Carman 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Pettis 

Cotter 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Peyser 

Cjufrhlin 

F  Istoskl 

Pickle 

Cran° 

Hicks.  Mass 

Pike 

D  .niel.  Va. 

HlckK.  Wash 

Pirnie 

Daniels.  N.J. 

HUlis 

P^asje 

Danlelson 

Hoinn 

Pndell 

Davis.  Qa. 

Hol:ft°ld 

PofI 

Davis,  S  C. 

Horton 

Powell 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hosmer 

Preyer,  NO, 

Price.  lU. 

Schwengel 

Van  Decrlln 

Price.  Tex. 

Scott 

Vander  Jagt 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Sebelius 

Vanlk 

Puclnskl 

Selbcrllng 

Veysey 

Qule 

Shrlver 

Vlgorito 

Rangel 

Sisk 

Waggonner 

Rarlck 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wampler 

Rees 

Smith.  Iowa 

Ware 

Reld.  m. 

Smith.  N.y. 

Watts 

Reld,  N.Y, 

Springer 

Whalley 

Beuss 

Stafford 

White 

Rhodes 

Stanton. 

Whltten 

Roberts 

James  V. 

Widnall 

Robinson,  Va. 

Steed 

Wiggins 

Roblson,  NY. 

Steele 

Williams 

Rodlno 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roe 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Wilson. 

Rogers 

Stephens 

Charles  H. 

Roncalio 

Stubblefleld 

Winn 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Wolff 

Rostenkowskl 

Talcott 

Wright 

Roush 

Taylor 

Wydler 

Rousselot 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wylle 

Roybal 

Terry 

Wyman 

St  Germain 

Thompson,  Ga 

Yates 

Sandman 

Thompson.  N  J 

Yatron 

Sarbanes 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Young,  Fla. 

Satterfleld 

Thone 

Young,  Tex. 

Scherle 

Tlernan 

Zablockl 

Scheuer 

Udall 

Zlon 

Schmltz 

Ullman 
NAYS— 64 

Abernethy 

Gross 

Myers 

Abourezk 

Halpern 

Nelsen 

Abzug 

Henderson 

Nix 

Aspln 

Hungate 

Obey 

Badlllo 

Hutchln.son 

O'Konskl 

Bingham 

Jonas 

Rallsback 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Keith 

Randall 

Burllson  Mo. 

Koch 

Riegle 

Carey.  NY. 

Kyi 

Rosenthal 

Chlsholm 

Landgrebe 

Roy 

Clancy 

Latta 

Ruth 

Clay 

Lennon 

Ryan 

Collier 

McCollister 

Saylor 

Dellenback 

Mayne 

Schneebell 

Dellums 

Mazzoll 

Skubitz 

Dow 

Melcher 

Slack 

Ell  berg 

Mlkva 

Snyder 

Flndley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stokes 

Eraser 

Minish 

Wyalt 

Frenzel 

Mitchell 

Zwach 

Goodling 

Mlzell 

Green,  Pa. 

MoUohan 

NOT  VOTING— 66 

Andersen,  ni. 

Flynt 

Mink 

Anderson. 

Frellnghuysen 

Monagan 

Tenn 

Gallagher 

Pas,sman 

.\nnunzio 

Gialmo 

Patman 

.Ashbrook 

Goldwater 

Purcell 

Boggs 

Hanna 

QulUen 

Bray 

Harvey 

Rooney.  NY 

Burleson   Tex 

Hays 

Runnels 

Carney 

Hebert 

Ruppe 

Clark 

Ichord 

Shipley 

Clawscn.  Del 

Jarman 

Shoup 

Collins,  111. 

Kemp 

Sikes 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Spence 

Culver 

Long.  La. 

Staggers 

Dent 

McClory 

Stanton. 

Devlne 

McCulloch 

J  William 

DlKgS 

McDade 

Stratton 

Dulskl 

McDonald. 

Stuckey 

Dwyer 

Mich, 

Symington 

Edwards,  La, 

McMillan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Erlenborn 

M,'.hon 

Waldie 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Whalen 

Flowers 

Metcalfe 

Whltehurst 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs  Dwyer  for.  with  Mr.  McDonald  against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for,  with  Mr.  Shoup  against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers 
against. 

Mr,  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  QulUen  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  FYellnghuysen. 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Qlalmo  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Del  Clawscn. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 


Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  lir.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Whalen. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Whlte- 
hurst. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Flower. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.   Hanna  with   Mr.   Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Carney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as   above   recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  SCI- 
ENCE  AND   ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
461)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation . 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  461 
Resohed.  That  Mendel  J.  Davis,  of  South 
Carolina,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  the  program  for  the  rest 
of  today,  if  any,  and  the  program  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  With  the  conclusion  of 
consideration  of  the  biU  just  passed,  that 
ends  the  legislation  for  today.  At  the 
request  of  the  chairman  H.R.  7960  will 
put  over  until  Monday  next. 

For  Friday  there  is  scheduled  to  be 
considered  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  That 
will  complete  the  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  that  is  the  only  bill  up  tomor- 
row, and  we  expect  to  move  on  it  with 
dispatch? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  the 
membership  that  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  hears  us  next  week  and  grants 
the  rule  which  we  will  ask  on  H.R.  1, 
which  is  the  welfare  and  social  security 
amendments  of  1971 — after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  and  the  gentleman, 
and  others — we  hope  to  bring  that  bill  to 
the  House  floor  on  Wednesday,  June  16, 
and  to  complete  debate  and  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  final  passage  on  June 
17.  which  will  be  Thursday. 

I  make  this  announcement  because 
many  Members  have  asked  me  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  that  means 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  seek  another 
closed  rule  on  the  bill  and  conclude  the 
debate  on  it  in  one  day,  or  something 
like  that? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  will  be 

2  days  of  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Two  days  of  debate,  and 
then  you  vote  it  up  or  down. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Well,  the  bill 
amends  every  title  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  some  form,  I  think.  It  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  so  that  amend- 
ments to  both  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would, 
under  an  open  rule,  be  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  bad  if 
there  were  some  amendments  to  it? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  sure  my 
friend  would  agree  with  me  that  he  would 
want  to  pass  the  bill  before  the  4th  of 
July. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  why. 


PROBLEM     OF     DRUG     ADDICTION 
AMONG  MILITARY  SERVICEMEN 

<Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
press  conference  Tuesday  night.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction,  particularly 
as  it  is  reaching  epidemic  proportions 
among  nilitary  servicemen. 

The  President  referred  to  this  menace 


as  a  "problem  of  the  highest  priority" 
and  promised  to  "give  it  the  highest 
priority  attention  at  all  levels."  He  called 
for  a  "national  offensive"  including  a 
"program  of  treating  the  addicts." 

The  President  reported  that  he  would 
be  meeting  today  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  three  service  Secretaries, 
and  the  three  heads  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  discuss  Federal  activities  in  this 
regard. 

Surely  an  excellent  place  to  start  in 
providing  meaningful  treatment  for  the 
pitiful  victims  of  narcotics,  many  of 
them  returning  to  civilian  life  from  the 
armed  services,  would  be  to  expand  the 
Fort  Worth  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital and  open  its  facilities  and  its  treat- 
ment for  use  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  treating  veterans  who  have 
become  hooked  on  hard  drugs.  Surely  the 
country  owes  these  men  a  chance  to  be 
rehabilitated. 

As  the  gentlemtin  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  and  I  have  pointed  out  several 
times  on  the  House  floor,  the  Fort  Worth 
facility  is  the  only  such  institution  with 
a  capacity  for  this  tsTje  of  treatment 
which  the  Public  Health  Service  operates 
anywhere  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
one  of  only  two  in  the  United  States. 

The  idea  of  developing  a  broad  net- 
work of  locally  based  community  clinics 
to  treat  this  horrible  addiction  is  still 
only  an  idea.  As  we  have  heretofore  doc- 
umented, the  commimity-based  clinics 
do  not  exist.  The  need  is  now.  It  is  ur- 
gent and  it  is  growing. 

In  face  of  the  enormity  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  in  light  of  the  President's  own 
words,  it  would  seem  both  cruelly  ironic 
and  hypocritical  to  close  out  this  facility 
at  this  time,  as  recommended  earlier  by 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

If  we  are  to  translate  words  into  deeds, 
we  need  not  only  this  full  facility  and 
it  expanded,  but  several  more  of  its  type 
throughout  the  country. 


NEW  AMERICAN  POLICY  FOR 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fall 
of  1969,  President  Nixon  outlined  a  new 
American  policy  for  Vietnam.  It  involved 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  on 
a  gradual  basis,  the  strengthening  of  the 
armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam,  and  a 
renewed  effort  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  November  24,  1969,  I  indicated  my 
support  for  the  President's  policy.  At  that 
time,  I  said: 

The  President's  policy  of  disengagement, 
of  reduction  In  the  American  presence,  is 
designed  precisely  to  permit  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  take  their  destiny  Into  their 
own  hands.  It  should  be  clear  to  everyone 
that  our  policy  has  changed  and  we  are  on 
the  road  to  withdrawal.  Certainly,  the  leaders 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  those  who  aspire  to 
that  leadership,  realize  that  the  days  of  de- 
pendence on  and  subservience  to  the  Amer- 
icans are  coming  to  an  end. 

On  December  1,  1969, 1  participated  in 
the  debate  on  a  hastily  drawn  resolution. 


reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee without  any  hearings  and  brought  to 
the  floor  under  a  closed  rule  which  pre- 
vented amendments.  The  language  of  the 
resolution  was  vague,  and  I  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  my  vote.  I  said: 

I  feel  that  the  central  consideration  in 
the  President's  program  is  his  intention  to 
withdraw  American  troops  in  an  orderly  and 
gradual  manner  and  to  turn  the  war  and 
the  future  of  Vietnam  back  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  This  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  this  Resolution  pending  before 
us  today.  It  should  be  the  central  theme  so 
that  no  one  can  mistake  our  understanding 
of  U.S.  policy.  The  President  has  stated  that 
he  Is  taking  America  out  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  this  is  the  policy  I  endorse.  It  is 
regrettable  that  it  is  not  clearly  expressed  In 
the  Resolution. 

Also  the  Resolution  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  advance  approval  for  future  deci- 
sions on  Vietnam.  In  all  probability,  I  will 
be  voting  to  approve  the  Resolution  on  final 
passage,  and  I  do  not  want  my  vote  inter- 
preted as  anything  but  suppxjrt  for  the  an- 
nounced Intention  of  the  U.S.  to  conduct  an 
orderly  withdrawal  from  Vietnam^.  Only  if 
future  decisions  implement  this  policy  can 
House  Resolution  613  be  considered  as  an 
endorsement  of  those  decisions. 

During  a  House  speech  on  June  17, 
1970,  In  which  I  discussed  my  thoughts 
on  the  spring  Invasion  of  Cambodia,  I 
again  repeated  my  support  for  the  policy 
of  gradual  withdrawal  of  American 
troops.  At  that  time,  I  raised  a  question 
about  the  Cambodian  invasion.  I  said: 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  may  mean  that  the  U.S.  is  now 
basing  Its  decisions  in  pursuit  of  this  policy 
on  the  events  taking  place  In  Cambodia,  and 
not  on  the  degree  of  progress  In  South  Viet- 
nam Itself.  I  hope  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 

Since  the  initial  invasion  of  Cambodia 
in  the  spring  of  1970,  the  armed  forces 
of  South  Vietnam  have  participated  in 
several  military  operations  within  Cam- 
bodia against  Communist  forces  threat- 
ening the  Government  of  Cambodia. 
Most  recently,  units  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  engaged  in  an  extensive, 
but  short-lived  operation  in  Laos  against 
the  major  staging  areas  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Laird  on 
March  9.  1971,  raising  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  these  South  Vietnamese  op- 
erations and  their  relationship  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  policy  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  the  war.  The  Defense 
Department  responded  by  saying  that: 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  activities  was 
to  Impede  the  Infiltration  of  Communist 
weapons  and  ammunition  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Department  further  informed  me 
that: 

The  rate  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from 
Vietnam  Is  a  function  of  several  factors. 
Paramount  among  these  Is  the  posslbUity  of 
success  at  the  Peace  Talks  in  Paris.  If  prog- 
ress Is  not  FKWslble  there,  the  influencing 
factors  become  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  intentions  and  capabilities,  the  devel- 
opment of  technical  capabilities  in  the 
ARVN.  and  the  concurrent  Improvement  of 
ARVN  leadership  at  all  levels. 

I  had  felt  all  along,  since  the  fall  of 
1969.  that  the  withdrawsd  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  was  an  irreversible 
process.  I  felt  that  the  United  States 
was  going  to  withdraw  its  troops  and 
wind  down  our  participation  In  the  war. 
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While  I  realized  that  we  were  going  to  do 
this  on  a  gradual  basis,  I  also  believed 
that  it  would  be  irreversible  and  would 
culminate  eventually  in  total  withdrawal 
and  total  disengagement. 

Recent  statements  by  the  President, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment quoted  above,  now  cast  serious 
doubts  on  these  beliefs  of  mine. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  this 
line  of  thought,  I  want  to  point  out  my 
support  for  the  actions  the  President  has 
taken  up  to  the  present  time.  I  believe 
that  the  speed  and  the  scale  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  are  commendsible. 
When  Mr.  Nixon  assumed  ofBce,  there 
were  550,000  men  In  Vietnam.  This  fig- 
ure has  been  cut  roughly  in  half  since 
that  time. 

During  1968,  combat  deaths  of  Ameri- 
cans averaged  278  each  week.  During 
1969,  the  average  dropped  to  180.  In  1970, 
the  average  dropped  even  further  to  80. 
Weekly  American  deaths  in  Vietnam 
continue  to  decline,  and  this  fact  is  a 
measure  of  the  U.S.  disengagement  from 
the  war.  It  is  also  an  indication  that  the 
armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam  are 
shouldering  more  and  more  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  fighting. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  important 
to  reaffirm,  lest  anyone  misunderstand 
my  intentions,  that  the  President  has 
done  a  good  job  in  implementing  the 
policy  of  gradual  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Praising  the  President  for  the  steps  he 
has  taken  does  not  make  the  doubts  go 
away  that  this  praiseworthy  process  is 
not  really  irreversible.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  make  this  clear.  I  believe  that 
he  must  tell  the  American  people  that 
the  war.  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
going  to  be  over  at  this  or  that  pwint.  And 
then,  I  think  he  has  to  stick  to  it. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  con- 
cluding. I  should  like  to  include  the  text 
of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  the  President, 
respectfully  outlining  my  views  and  mak- 
ing some  suggestions : 

June  2,  1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  Hoxise, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  B4k.  PMBiDEirr:  R«pectfully,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  again  my  comments,  ob- 
serratlcns,  and  suggestlona  regarding  United 
States  policy  toward  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Undoubtedly,  you  are  aware  of  the  Con- 
greBslonal  sentiment  in  favor  of  legislating 
a  date  for  the  end  of  U.S.  participation  In 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  At  this  time,  I  want  to 
Indicate  to  you  my  intention  to  oppoee  leg- 
islation which  would  have  Ckingrees  ending 
the  war  by  cutting  off  appropriations  to  sup- 
port It.  I  know  that  you  would  veto  such  a 
measure  approved  by  Congress,  and  I  believe 
that  passage  of  the  measure,  combined  with 
your  veto,  would  only  serve  to  more  deeply 
divide,  confuse  and  inflame  the  American 
people. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  supported 
your  policy  of  gradual  but  irreversible  with- 
drawal and  disengagement  from  the  time 
you  first  announced  it.  I  would  be  less  than 
frank,  however.  If  I  did  not  bring  to  your 
personal  attention  my  deep  anxiety  that  Ir- 
reverslbUlty  may  no  longer  be  a  key  element 
in  our  withdrawal  policy.  My  personal  feel- 
ing, respectfully  submitted,  is  that  disen- 
gagement should  be  irreversible. 

In  other  words,  I  am  urging  you,  as  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  set  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  American  forces  from  Indochina. 


With  regard  to  the  American  prisoners,  I 
agree  with  you  that  their  release  Into  our 
hands  should  be  the  only  condition  holding 
up  the  flnal  departure  of  the  Americans  from 
military  activities  in  Indochina. 

It  l3  my  thought  that  your  public  an- 
nouncement of  a  withdrawal  date,  or  series 
of  dates,  would  strengthen  your  hand  at  the 
peace  table  and  would  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  actively  discuss  the  prisoner  issue. 
I  would  also  think  that  you  would  make  it 
clear  that  while  the  date  has  been  sin- 
nounced.  Its  implementation  would  depend 
on  progress  on  the  prisoner  Issue, 

Within  the  period  of  time  between  the 
date  of  announcement  and  the  withdrawal 
date,  you  could  outline  a  series  of  other 
dates  which  would  m^rk  the  extent  of  prog- 
ress on  the  prisoner  issue,  and  perhaps  other 
features  like  a  ceasefire . 

I  believe  that  If  you  set  a  date,  the  imple- 
mentation of  which  Is  contingent  on  prog- 
ress on  the  prisoner  Issue,  you  will  be  able 
to  show  the  American  people  that  you  ir- 
reversibly Intend  to  end  the  war,  and  the 
only  problem  remaining  Is  the  refusal  of 
North  Vietnam  to  release  American  prison- 
ers, I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  support  you  to  the  fullest. 

We  have  served  the  Interests  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  their  governments  for 
a  long  time.  We  have  sacrificed  many  lives, 
much  treasure,  and  untold  suffering.  We  have 
wrought  havoc  on  some  40.000  military  per- 
sonnel who  have  become  addicted  to  drugs  In 
Indochina.  These  acts  are  stark  testimony  to 
the  price  we  have  paid,  we  have  do:-.e  our 
part. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  fate  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  their  present  gov- 
ernment. In  the  beginning,  we  Americans 
justified  our  presence  there  on  the  basis 
that  we  were  helpmg  them  defend  them- 
selves and  to  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture. We  have  been  in  Vietnam  since 
1962.  In  1969,  the  President  announced 
that  the  end  was  coming.  Enough  lives 
have  been  lost,  enough  bodies  have  been 
maimed,  enough  treasure  has  been  ex- 
pended. Always  and  ultimately,  it  has 
rested  with  South  Vietnam  to  say  what 
would  happen.  Let  them  now  say  it,  on 
their  own,  without  American  interfer- 
ence and  without  American  support.  The 
time  has  come  to  end  American  partici- 
pation in  this  war.  If  the  other  parties 
choose  also  to  end  their  participation, 
this  is  much  to  be  desired.  If  they  choose 
to  fight  on,  it  is  their  buslnes.s.  It  will 
have  a  sobering  effect  on  the  leadership 
of  South  Vietnam  to  realize  that  the  end 
of  American  participation  is  really  and 
irreversibly  coming. 

My  only  concern  now  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  be  returned  safely,  and  the 
remaining  troops  and  support  personnel 
be  returned  ."^afely.  We  have  done  our 
part.  Let  it  end. 


ADEQUATE  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  April 
16,  1971,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  revised  regulations  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  At  that  time  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  350,000  of  our  Na- 
tion's poor,  now  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, will  loose  their  eligibility.  Further- 
more,   1,750,000   persons  will  see  their 


benefits  reduced — food  stamps  will  cost 
significanty  more  for  them. 

The  consequences  of  these  new  regula- 
tions will  be  especially  tragic  in  hght  of 
the  depressed  state  or  our  economy.  They 
come  at  a  time  when  statistics  indicate 
that  we  should  be  expanding  the  cover- 
age and  benefits  of  the  program,  rather 
than  cutting  them  back.  Later  figures  in- 
dicate that  the  number  of  Americans 
with  incomes  below  the  GEO  poverty 
level  has  increased  1.1  million  to  5.7  mil- 
Uon  persons  in  1971. 

Moreover,  these  new  food  stamp  reg- 
ulations make  a  mockery  of  our  supposed 
national  commitment  to  eradicate  wide- 
spread and  totally  unnecessary  hunger 
and  malnutrition  among  our  Nation's 
poor.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  inadequacy 
of  these  proposed  regulations  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  the  Food  Sttimp  Act  of 
1964.  I  am  today  therefore  introducing 
the  Adequate  Nutrition  Act  of  1971.  This 
legislation  has  already  been  introduced 
m  the  Senate  by  Mr.  McGovern  and  I 
believe  it  will  insure  at  long  last  that  all 
Americans  liave  the  benefit  of  an  ade- 
quate diet.  Several  important  items  need 
to  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  this  leg- 
islation. First,  the  proposed  bill  sets  a 
firm  date  for  finally  eliminating  hunger 
in  this  country  July  1,  1972  second,  it 
would  provide  an  adequate  and  I  stress 
the  word  "adequate"  diet  imder  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Most  importantly,  the  new  legislation 
would  eliminate  the  redtape  which  is 
currently  strangling  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  this  country.  Finally  it  would 
also  permit  the  elderly  in  our  Nation  to 
meet  together  at  mealtime — which 
would  be  both  a  nutritional  and  social 
boon  to  the  aged  citizens  in  our  country. 

I  am  appending  to  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment by  Arthur  Schiff,  director  of  the 
New  York  City  food  stamp  program 
which  describes  the  imminent  disaster 
which  will  befall  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  New  York  City  residents  if  these  pro- 
po.'^ed  regulations  are  allowed  to  stand. 
The  administration  and  this  Nation  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  live  up  to  its  promise 
to  end  poverty  in  America.  We  can  begin 
to  fulfill  the  true  intent  or  our  commit- 
ment by  giving  this  legislation  our  seri- 
ous consideration. 

The  statement  follows: 

Testimony  of  Arthur  Schmt 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agrlc\ilture's  new  food  stamp 
program  regulations  require  me  to  appear  to- 
day to  appeal  for  compassion  and  Justice  on 
behalf  of  New  York  City's  poor  people. 

In  rapid  succession  New  York  City's  wel- 
fare poor  have  been  dealt  two  staggering 
blows:  First,  by  the  State  Legislature  which 
cut  welfare  grants  by  ten  percent  (IC^r)  to 
all  AFDC  and  General  Assistance  cases  caus- 
ing the  state  for  the  first  time  to  meet  only 
90%  of  need.  And  now,  second,  by  the  USDA 
whose  proposed  tables  on  stamp  purchase  re- 
quirements, bonus  allocation  and  "national- 
ization' of  eligibility  standards  will  Increase 
the  cost  of  food  stamps  for  292,227  Public 
As.st.stance  cases  and  In  addition  reduce 
the  stamp  bonus  for  239,016  of  those  cases. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  the  effect  of 
these  proposed  new  tables  following  on  the 
heels  of  the  reduction  in  grants  will  be  to 
decimate,  and  that  Is  not  too  strong  a  word, 
the  food  stamp  program  In  New  York  City. 

The  Federal  government  was  aware  of  the 


consequences  of  the  new  purchase  require- 
ment and  bonus  tables.  These  tables  will  re- 
sult in  a  sharp  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  needed  to  finance  the  food 
stamp  program  in  New  York  City  next  year. 
The  money  will  flow  to  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion and  we  will  be  left  unable  to  fill  the 
needs  of  mal -nourished  people  In  New  York 
City.  We,  of  course,  don't  begrudge  more 
money  going  to  feed  the  hungry  In  other 
parts  of  the  Nation.  But  we  ask  a  simple 
question,  why  must  it  come  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  children  of  New  York  City? 

I  should  add,  I  plead  not  only  on  behalf  of 
New  York,  but  of  all  those  urban  areas  in 
the  northeast  and  west  whose  food  stamp 
programs  are  being  cut  back.  We  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  Emalyze  the  Impact  of  these 
changes  in  other  areas,  but  they  appear  to 
be  considerable. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  New  York  City's 
program  (which  began  on  September  1,  1970) 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Public  Assist- 
ance hoviseholds  regularly  purchased  food 
stamps.  More  than  40.000  non-welfare  house- 
holds were  enrolled  in  the  program  by  the 
end  of  the  six  month  period.  When  adjust- 
ment is  made  for  the  first  few  months  of  the 
program  when  the  special  half  price  purchase 
to  new  participants  was  In  effect,  nearly 
six  millicn  dollars  a  month  In  bonus  money 
was  being  paid  out  to  participants.  As  of  to- 
day more  than  850,000  persons  from  nearly 
300.000  households  regularly  benefit  from  the 
Food  Stamp  F*rogram  in  New  York  City. 

The  first  setback  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  occur  tomorrow  when  all  AFDC  and 
General  Assistance  cases  receive  their  first 
reduced  Public  Assistance  checks.  What  had 
been  cut  by  ten  percent  is  the  pre-added  al- 
lowance, which  Is  the  amount  of  money 
clients  receive  exclusive  of  rent.  In  the  case 
of  a  family  of  four,  the  cut  Is  from  $231  a 


month  to  $208  a  month;  the  difference  being 
almost  exactly  the  food  stamp  bonus  they 
receive,  (24  a  month.  Thtis  a  program  de- 
signed to  Increase  purchasing  power  for  food 
is  now  tised  as  a  cover  for  reducing  benefits. 
FamUles  who  never  used  food  stamps  must 
now  use  them  to  reach  the  dollar  level  they 
were  at  before  the  cuts.  Families  who  did 
use  food  stamps  suffer  a  definite  loss  of  dol- 
lars with  which  to  live  and  buy  food. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, helpfully  and  quickly  recognized  the 
affect  of  the  grant  reductions  and  author- 
ized us  to  Immediately  Implement  a  new 
stamp  purchase  table  reflecting  the  decreased 
grants.  The  new  table  will,  for  example,  re- 
duce a  Public  Assistance  four  person  fam- 
Uy's  purchase  requirement  from  $82  a  month 
to  $76  a  month  thereby  increasing  the  bonus 
from  $24  to  $30.  This  Uble  wUl  be  imple- 
mented by  the  middle  of  May.  It  certainly 
doesn't  make  up  for  the  cuts,  but  it's  a  help- 
ful step  for  which  we  are  grateful. 

How  Ironic  it  Is,  that  the  table  now  pro- 
posed by  USDA  for  implementation  in  Sep- 
tember makes  vast  numbers  of  Public  Assist- 
ance clients  not  only  worse  off  than  they  are 
with  the  ten  percent  cutback,  but  worse  off 
than  they  were  before  the  cut  took  place! 

Having  had  their  grants  reduced.  Public 
Assistance  clients  wlU  soon  have  to  pay  more 
to  purchase  food  stamps  and  receive  in  re- 
turn a  smaller  bonus.  At  $231  a  month  a 
Public  Assistance  family  of  four  spent  35,5% 
of  It's  allowance  to  buy  stamps,  and  40%  did 
not  participate.  At  $208  a  month  with  the 
cutback  they  vrUl  be  forced  to  spend  36.5% 
to  buy  stamps.  How  many  wUl  buy  stamps? 

At  $208  a  month  under  the  proposed  ta- 
bles, the  82%  of  the  clients  with  rent  in  ex- 
cess of  $83  wiU  be  spending  39.9%  or  42.8% 
or  45.7%  of  their  Public  Assistance  allow- 
ances to  buy  stamps — and  the  topper  is  that 


their  bonus  stamps  will  be  reduced  from  $30 
to  $25  to  $19  to  $13  (depending  on  their  net 
monthly  income.)  How  many  will  buy 
stamps? 

One  problem  is  obviously  the  proposed  ta- 
ble. But  there  is  another  problem,  possibly 
even  more  crucial.  Presently,  USDA  allows 
the  City  to  set  a  single  purchase  price  for 
stamps  for  all  cases  on  Public  Assistance; 
one  set  price  for  each  household  size.  All 
single  person  households  paid  $18  for  $28  in 
stamps,  four  persons  paid  $82  for  $108,  6  per- 
sons paid  $112  for  $144.  They  changed  the 
purchase  price,  but  not  the  method  when 
they  issued  us  the  new  tables  effective  in 
May  adjusting  for  the  cuts  in  the  Public  As- 
sistance allowances. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  calculate  net  in- 
comes for  each  Public  Assistance  case.  In 
other  words  Include  the  total  Public  Assist- 
ance grant,  making  adjtistments  in  shelter 
costs  when  appropriate,  in  calculating  the 
purchase  requirement  and  therefore  the 
bonus  to  which  each  family  is  entitled. 

What  this  means  is  that  families  with  no 
more  money  to  spend  on  food  have  to  pay 
more  for  stamps  if  their  rent  is  high.  In  New 
York  City  we  give  clients  the  exact  amount 
of  rent  they  pay,  with  Rent  Control  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  rent  most  clients  wiU 
pay  and  with  the  housing  shortage  In  New 
York,  clients  have  almost  no  control  over  the 
rent  they  pay.  A  family  of  four  that  pays  $100 
in  rent  a  month  gets  $308;  if  they  pay  $150 
they  get  $358.  Both  families  have  $208  a 
month  to  spend  for  everything  else:  food, 
clothing,  furnishings,  transportation,  and  in- 
cidental expenses.  Now  please  turn  to  the 
attached  charts  (Public  Assistance  allow- 
ances, rents,  purchase  requirements,  and 
bonus  benefits)  to  see  the  disasterous  effect 
of  this  method  of  calculating  purchase  re- 
quirements. 


Household 


Public 
assistance 

allowance 


Rent 


Stamp 
purchase 


Bonus 


Percent 

of  PA 

allowance 


Number 
ot  cases 


Percent 
ol  cases 


l  PERSON  (MB)' 

Present  Dtogram...  

Program  5  71  (Stale  legislatiwe  cuts)  

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  l?bles  (9/71): 
Net  income: 

$120       

$130 

$140 

$150    


$84 


$18 


1  PERSON  (GENERAL  ASSISTANCE) 


Present  program. 

Program  5  71  (State  legislative  cuts)  . 

United  Stales  Department  of  Agriculture  tables  (9/71): 
Net  income: 

$1?0 

$130    ..  

$140. 

$150      - 


2  PERSON 

Present  program .- 

Program  5  71  (State  legislative  cuts).        

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tables  (9 71): 
Net  income: 

$190.   - 

$210 


3  PERSON 

Present  program 

Program  5  71  (State  legislative  cuts)     .. 

United  States  Oepirtment  of  Agriculture  tables  (9.71): 
Net  income: 

$250 

$270.     

$290 


4  PERSON 

Present  program 

Program  5  71  (State  legislative  cuts) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tables  (971): 
Net  income: 

$290 - 

$310- - 

$330 


84  

18 

84 
84 
84 
84 

$36 

70 
103 
136 

22 
24 
25 
26 

M 

76 

U 

u 

7S 
76 
76 
76 

71 
IM 
140 
171 

22 
24 

25 
26 

134  .... 
121  .... 

i 

121 
121 

109 
176 

4« 
54 

176  .... 
161  ..-. 

s 

161 
161 
161 

139 
203 
270 

231  .... 
208  .... 

82 
76 

$10 
10 


10 
8 
7 
6 
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208 
208 
208 


83 
132 
203 


t} 

n 
ss 


10 

10 


10 
8 

7 
6 


20 
20 


12 
6 


18 

20 


U 

K 

9 


24 
30 


2S 
19 

a 


21.4 
21.4 


26.2 
28.6 
29.8 
31.0 


21.4 
23.7 


28.9 
31.6 
32.9 
34.2 


26.9 
29.8 


39.7 
44.6 


36.9 
39.8 


43.  S 

47.2 
49.1 


J5.5 
36.S 


39  9 
42.8 

45.7 


18.300 

45. 140 

21.960 

8S40 


15 

37 

U 

7 


13.860 

3.300 

900 

330 


42 

10 
3 

1 


30  609 

2.416 


3S 
3 


17.667 
2.718 
1  359 


26 

« 


32.940 

10.431 

1.647 


» 
3 


17902 
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June  3,  1971 
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Household 


Public 
assistance 

allowance 


Rent 


Stamp 
purchase 


5  PERSON 
Present  program 

Program  S71  (State  legislativiecuts) ' 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tables  (9  71) 

Net  income. 

»30     . 

«60     

$390 -'""-i''""'";i;;;"j"ii; 

6  PERSON 
Present  program 

Program  5  71  (State  legislative  tuts).        ' 

United  States  Department  ot  Agriculture  tables  (9,71): 

Net  income: 

$390     .... 

$420  

$450  .         

$480 -----^--^---i^-";;!;!!;!!;^!!;;; 

7  PERSON 
Present  program 

Program  5/71  (State  legislative  cuts)..'   ...' 

United  States  Department  ol  Ag  iculture  tables  September  1971- 
Net  income: 

$390  

$420 

$450.   

$480 

$510 

$540 -■ --^-^-i- .;"'-- "^'";;"-j[;; 

8  PERSON 
Present  program 

Program  5  71  (State  legislative  cuts)..'"!." 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tables  (9  71); 
Net  income: 

$420 

$450 .  

$480 

$510 

$540 

$570 " 

$600  (ineligible) V^.V^^^'J^^ 

9  PERSON 
Present  program 

Program  5  71  (State  legislative  cuts)  .  .  ...        

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tables  (9  71): 
Net  income. 

$450. 

$480 ' 

$510.    .   .  

$540        .  

$570  

$600 

$630 ": 

$654 :::::::::::::::;;;::; 

10  PERSON 

Present  program 

Program  5,71  (State  legislative  cuts) ....  '   

United  States  Department  ol  Agriculture  tables  (9  71):       

Net  income: 

$480 

$510 

$540 

$570 

$600 

J630 

$660 

$690 

$707 


$284 
256 


256 
256 
256 


329 
296  • 


296 
296 
296 
296 


$74 
105 
191 


94 
124 
220 
320 


374 
337 


337 
337 
337 
337 
337 
337 


53 

83 

113 

143 

240 
340 


419 
378 


378 
378 
378 
378 
378 
378 
378 


464 
419 


42 
72 
102 
132 
162 
265 
365 


149 
419 
419 
419 
419 
419 
419 
419 


31 
61 
91 
121 
151 
185 
286 
365 


Sll 
460 


460 
460 
460 
460 
460 
460 
460 
460 
460 


20 
50 
80 

no 

140 
170 
207 
3C7 
364 


$96 
94 


96 

105 
114 


112 

106 


115 
124 
133 
139 


124 
114 


116 
125 
134 
143 
152 
155 


134 
124 


126 
135 
144 

153 
162 
171 
171 


142 

134 


135 
144 
153 
162 
171 
180 
187 


150 
138 


144 

1S3 
162 
171 

180 
189 
198 
203 


Briefly  we  estimate  that  the  cases  below 
win  pay  more  for  the  same  or  a  smaller 
bonus: 

(In  percent] 

1  person  DAB 77 

1  person   OA 5a 

2  persons 41 

3  persons 32 

4  persons 82 

5  persons $8 

6  persons 74 

7  persons 85 

8  persons 93 

9  persons 96 

10  pyersons 99 

Remember  that  these  people  have  less 
money  as  a  result  of  the  cuts  and  are  now  be- 
ing asked  to  si>end  more  to  get  a  smaller 
bonus.  And  the  only  difference  is  the  rent 
they  pay,  which  makes  no  difference  In 
amount  of  money  they  have  to  spend.  This  Is 
an  irrational  policy  and  self-defeating  if  the 
objective  of  the  food  stamp  program  Is  to  get 
people  to  eat  better. 

Now  lefs  briefly  turn  to  the  Non-Public 
Assistance  household;  the  next  two  tables 
(Tables  I  and  U.)  tell  it  succinctly.  Of  the 
Non-Public     Assistance     households,     44.3  T, 


will  spend  more  and  get  less.  Baaed  on  the 
current  Non-Public  Assistance  enrollment, 
18,594  households  are  losers  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  In  fact  8%  of  the  households  in 
sizes  one  through  four  will  be  ineligible  for 
food  stamps.  That's  8'"-  of  the  total  Non- 
Public  Assistance  enrollment;  actually  10.4% 
of  household  sizes  one  through  four. 

We  have  not  calculated  it,  but  a  propor- 
tion of  Public  Assistance  cases,  those  with 
exempt  Income  from  employment  and  pay- 
ing high  rents,  as  well  as  a  percent  of  the 
working  poor  on  General  Assistance,  will  also 
become  ineligible.  Even  scmie  fully  budgeted 
Public  Assistance  cases  will  become  Ineligible 
(see  household  sizes  9  and  10  on  Public  As- 
sistance charts.) 

TABLE     I.— DISTRIBUTION     OF    NONPUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 
HOUSEHOLDS  BY  NET  MONTHLY  INCOME 


Bonus 


Percent 

o(  PA 

allowance 


$30 
32 


32 
23 
14 


32 
38 


33 

24 
15 
9 


38 
48 


48 
39 

30 

21 

12 

9 


46 
56 


54 
45 
36 

27 
18 
9 
9 


54 

62 


33.8 
36.7 


61 
52 
43 
34 
25 
16 
11 


62 

74 


6« 
59 
SO 
41 
32 
23 
14 
9 


32.3 
34.4 

36  5 
38.7 
40.8 
43.0 
44.6 
(Ineligible) 


29.4 
30.0 


31.3 
33.3 
35.2 
37.2 
39.1 
41.4 
43.0 
44  1 
(Ineligible) 


Number 
of  cases 


90 
540 
855 
1.08O 
1.08O 
540 
135 


27 
216 
486 

702 
675 
297 
243 
27 


Household  size 


Net  monthly 
income 


Ho 

Jse^ 

old  size 

Net  monthly 
income 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

JO  to  $19 

$20  to  $29 

$30  to  $39 

$40  to  $49 

572 
278 
498 
630 

149 
91 
91 

116 

90 
24 
14 
39 

39  ... 

0  ... 
14   ... 

14  ... 

Percent 
ot  cases 


37.5 

19. 656 

S6 

41.0 

9.477 

27 

44  5 

1,755 

S 

34.0  ... 

35.8 

38.9 

9  360 

40 

41.9 

12.168 

52 

44  9 

468 

2 

47.0  . 

33.2  ..   .  . 

33.8 

34.4 

1,395 

10 

37.1 

3,208 

39.8 

4  603 

33 

42.4 

2,092 

15 

45.1 

558 

4 

46.0  .... 

31.9  

32.8 

33. 3  759  9 

35.7  1,282  le 

38.1  2.821  33 

40. 5  2. 308  27 
42.9  1,026  12 

45.2  171  2 

45.2 : 

30.6  . 

32  0 ■■ 


2 
12 

19 

24 

24 

12 

3 


1 

8 
18 
26 
25 
11 
9 
1 


J50to$59 997         132           52  14 

$60  to  $69 938         157           24  24  10 

J70to$79 1,305          175            76  39  0 

»0toJ89 1.334          149            76  14  10 

»0to$99 1,217          299            76  24  24 

$100  to  $109...         1.041          299          104  24  10 

$110  to  $119...         1,099          339          104  63  36 

$120  to  $129...       11,143          421            90  111  49 

$130  to  $139...    .      1850          314            90  87  24 

$140  to  $149    ..             806        1414           120  39  10 

$150  to  $169 1,158          828          286  72  36 

$i;0to$189....        1  792    1  1,067          427  237  59 

J190to$209. .        1943          375  285  108 

J210to$229 1794          275  261  59 

j:30to$249 11.489          585  396  143 

J.'50to$269. 1702  348  167 

$'"7010  $289 1547  383  216 

J?0fo$309 1560  473  252 

5310  to  $329 ,396  167 

$330  to  $359 1811  S52 

$360  to  $389 ".'.  1662  1  669 

$390  to  $419 1812 

$420  to  $449 1.""'!.".".''".';."!I.I  173 

Total          .   14  658      8  267      4.736  4  830  3  486 
I  4.749    I  5.849    1  1  809    1  1,809      1  1,554 


Household  slie 

6 

7            8 

9 

10 

$0to$29 

23 

19          18  ... 

$30  to  $59 

0 

0            0  ... 

$60  to  $69... 

0 

0            0  ... 

$70  to  $79 

0 

0            0 

$80  to  $89... 

10 

10             0  .. 

$90  to  $99     . 

0 

0            0  ... 

$100  to  $109. . . . 

32 

0             0  ... 

$110  to  $119.... 

10 

0             0  ... 

$120  to  $129... 

10 

0             0  ... 

$130  to  $139     . 

0 

0           18 

$140  to  $149..-. 

0 

0             8  ... 

$150  to  $169.... 

428 

19             8 

9  .. 

$170  to  $189   ... 

66 

19             0 

0  .. 

$190  to  $209   ... 

33 

10            8 

0 

$210  to  $229.... 

23 

49             8 

0  .. 

$230  to  $249... 

66 

30             8 

0  .. 

$250  to  $269... 

75 

40           27 

0  .. 

$270  to  $289.... 

55 

19           27 

0 

7 

$290  to  $309... 

98 

100           43 

0 

7 

$310  to  $329... 

131 

30           35 

9 

7 

$330  to  $359.... 

229 

118           54 

26 

0 

$360  to  $389.... 

383 

148            61 

26 

7 

$390  to  $419.... 

.      1350 

137            79 

51 

14 

$420  to  $449.... 

.      1272 

217            79 

26 

23 

$450  to  $479.... 

.      1501 

1217         196 

42 

7 

$480  to  $509.... 

.      '  108 

1  137       1  113 

168 

36 

$510  to  $539.... 

1  247         1  69 

1  51 

1  7 

$540  to  $569 

130         196 

102 

1,36 

$570  to  $599.      - 

1  69 

1  43 

1  36 

$500  and  over... 

1  51 

'65 

Total 

.    2,903 

1,596         924 

504 

252 

1  1,231 

1  631       1  443 

315 

1  144 

Household  size 


7 


8 


10 


$480  to  $509 14.3       '8.6     1  12.3  '13.6  14.3 

$510to$539 '15.4       '7.5  '10.2  '2.9 

$540to$569 11.9     "10.4  '20.3  '14.3 

$570to$599 17.5  18.5  14.3 

$600andover '10.2  125.7 


Total. 


100.0      100.0      100.0 
I  48. 9     1  39.  5     1  «.  7 


100.0 
62.8 


100.0 
57.2 


1  Households  hurt  by  increased  purchase  price. 

TABLE     II.— PERCENT     DISTRIBUTION     OF     NONPUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  HOUSEHOLDS  BY   NET  MONTHLY  INCOME 


Household  size 

Net  monthly 

income 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

$0to$19  

3  9 

1.8 

1.9 

0.8  . 

$20  to  $29 

1.9 

1.1 

.5 

0      . 

$30  to  $39 

3.4 

1.1 

.3 

.3  . 

$40  to  $49 

4.3 

1.4 

.8 

*     .3  . 

$50  to  $59 

6.8 

1.6 

1.1 

.3  . 

$60  to  $69 

6.4 

1.9 

.5 

.5 

0.3 

$70  to  $79 

8.9 

2.1 

1.6 

.8 

0 

$80  to  $89 

9.1 

1.8 

1.6 

.3 

.3 

$90  to  $99 

8.3 

3.6 

1.6 

.5 

.7 

$100to$109_.. 

7.1 

3.6 

2.2 

.5 

.3 

$110  to  $119..   .. 

7.5 

4.1 

2.2 

1.3 

1.0 

$120  to  $129..  .. 

17.8 

5.1 

1.9 

2.3 

1.4 

$130to$139_... 

15,8 

1  3.8 

1.9 

1.8 

.7 

$140  to  $149 

15.5 

15.0 

2.5 

.8 

.3 

$150  to  $159 

17.9 

1  10.0 

6.0 

1.5 

1.0 

$170  to  $189.... 

1  5.4 

1  12.9 

9.0 

4.9 

1.7 

$190  to  $209   ... 

1  11.4 

7.9 

5.9 

3.1 

$210  to  $229.... 

19.6 

5.8 

5.4 

1.7 

$230  to  $249.... 

1  18.0 

12.3 

8.2 

4.1 

$250  to  $269  .    . 

1  14.8 
1  11.5 

7.2 
7.9 

4  8 

$270  to  $289.... 

6.2 

$290  to  $309 

'  11  8 

9.8 

18.2 

1  16.8 

1  13.7 

7  2 

$310  to  $329.... 

4  8 

$330  to  $359.-.. 

15.8 

$360  to  $389... 

1  19.2 

$390  to  $419  ... 

1  23.3 

$420  to  $449  .    . 

1  2.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

132.4 

I  70.7 

138.1 

138.7 

144.6 

Household  size 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

$0  to  $29 

0  9 

1.2 

1.9  . 

$30  to  $59  

.0 

.0 

.0  . 

$60  to  $69... 

.0 

.0 

.0  . 

$70  to  $79. 

.0 

.0 

.0  . 

$80  to  $89 

.4 

.6 

.0  . 

$90  to  $99 

.0 

.0 

.0  . 

$!00to$109.... 

1.3 

.0 

.0  . 

$110to$119.... 

.4 

.0 

.0  . 

$120to$129  --. 

.4 

.0 

.0  . 

$130  to  $139... 

.0 

.0 

1.9  . 

$140  to  $149   .. 

.0 

.0 

9 

$150  to  $169   .. 

1   7 

12 

.9 

1.7   . 

$170  to  $189     . 

2  6 

12 

.0 

.0 

$!90to$2a9... 

1.3 

.6 

.9 

.0 

$210  to  $229... 

.9 

3  1 

.9 

.0 

$230  to  $249.-.. 

2.6 

1.9 

.9 

.0  . 

$250  to  $269.-., 

3.0 

2.5 

2.8 

.0  . 

$270  to  $289.... 

2.2 

12 

2.8 

.0 

2.9 

$290  to  $309.-. 

3.9 

6.2 

4.7 

.0 

2.9 

$310  '0  $329.... 

5.2 

1.9 

3.8 

1.7 

2.9 

$330  to  $359... 

9.1 

7.4 

5.7 

5.1 

.0 

$360  to  $389.... 

15.2 

9.3 

6.6 

6.1 

2.9 

$390  to  $419... 

'13.9 

8.6 

8.5 

10.2 

5  7 

$420  to  $449.... 

•  10.8 

13.6 

8.5 

5.1 

8.6 

$450  to  $479... 

119.9 

13  6 

1  10.4 

8.5 

2.9 

Househo'ds  hurt  by  increased  purchase  price. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  all  this :  First, 
participation  will  go  way  down  for  Public 
Assistance  cases.  There  is  no  way  most  clients 
will  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  stamps,  by 
common  agreement,  when  the  cost  of  stami>s 
goes  above  30%  of  the  money  available  for 
all  pvirposes  exclusive  of  rent.  For  moat  of 
the  Public  Assistance  cases  the  purchase  price 
exceeds  30%  of  their  Public  Assistance  al- 
lowance. 

This  will  mean  a  dramatic  drop  in  par- 
ticipation and  consequently,  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  the  federal  government 
win  have  to  spend  on  bonus  payments  In 
New  York  cnty.  How  much  we  cannot  ex- 
actly tell,  but  current  bonus  payments  of 
$6  million  a  month  should  be  reduced  by 
at  least  two-thirds. 

Second,  for  Public  Assistance  cases,  rent, 
not  Just  Income  available  for  food,  becomes 
the  factor  in  how  much  you  pay  for  stamps. 
There  Is  no  point  in  commenting  on  this 
again.  It  is  absurd  to  penalize  families  for 
paying  high  rents.  It  simply  does  not  change 
the  facts  of  life  for  these  people.  A  family  of 
four  has  $208  to  live  on  whether  their  rent 
Is  $74  or  $20  a  month. 

Third,  Non-Public  Assistance  cases  will  de- 
crease as  higher  purchase  requirements  and 
a  reduced  bonus  become  apparent.  TTils,  of 
course,  means  that  people  not  on  welfare, 
often  because  they  don't  want  welfare  even 
though  they  are  eligible — I  mean  the  elder- 
ly and  the  working  poor — will  not  participate. 
Of  the  cases  now  eligible,  10.4%  will  be- 
come Ineligible.  Some  cases  who  would  have 
been  eligible  will  not  be  eligible. 

What  does  the  end  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram mean  for  all  the  Public  Assistance  and 
Non-Public  Assistance  people  no  longer  able 
to  participwite  in  the  stamp  program?  Will 
they  miss  it?  I'll  cite  two  facts  and  let  the 
Committee  draw  its  own  conclusions:  First, 
as  the  chart  on  the  following  page  (Cost  of 
Pood  Index)  shows,  since  1967,  New  York 
City  has  experienced  the  greatest  Increase  in 
food  prices  of  any  urban  area  in  the  United 
States. 

Second,  because  indexes  sometimes  don't 
tell  the  whole  story,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  lower  budget  for  a 
four  {jerson  family,  (Spring  1970)  the  cost 
of  food  in  New  York  City  is  higher  than  any 
other  area  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Anchorage,  Alaska  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
two  cities  that  have  been  given  their  own 
food  stamp  tables,  a  consideration  that 
might  be  given  to  New  York  City. 

This  Committee  must  do  something  to  re- 
store equity  in  purchasing  stamps  and  bonus 
benefits  for  New  York  City  and  other  urban 
areas  or  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  food 
stamp  program  go  down  the  drain.  For  New 
York  City's  poor  it  won't  be  a  new  exper- 
ience: They've  had  medicaid  and  welfare 
cuts  to  pave  the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
is  as  follows : 

H.R.  8883 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adequate  Nutrition 
Act  of  1971". 


Sec,  2.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  2011-2025),  is  amended 
as  follows: 

Definitions 

(1)  Section  3  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the   following   new   definitions: 

"(n)  The  term  'operating  agency'  means 
any  State  agency,  the  Secretary,  or  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
administering  any  program  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(g)  of  thU  Act. 

"(o)  The  term  'political  subdivision' 
means  any  county,  city,  township,  or  other 
unit  of  general  local  government  respon- 
sible for  administering  public  assistance  pro- 
grams within  a  State." 

Eligible  households 

(2)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  every  In- 
dividual who  is  a  member  of  a  household 
that  la  participating  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, other  than  an  Individual  described 
by  clause  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  register  for 
employment  with  the  local  public  employ- 
ment office  or,  when  Impractical,  at  such 
other  appropriate  office  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated In  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
such  Individual  has  failed  to  register  for 
employment  without  good  cause,  the  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  the  household  (of  which 
such  Individual  Is  a  member)  to  participate 
In  the  food  stamp  program  shall  not  be 
affected,  but  the  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment, determined  under  section  7(a)  of 
this  Act,  authorized  to  be  issued  to  such 
household  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
determined  by  subtracting  from  that  au- 
thorized allotment  the  amount  charged 
therefor  pursuant  to  section  7(b)  of  this  Act 
t«  the  number  of  such  unregistered  Indi- 
viduals in  such  household  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  individuals  in  such  household. 
Before  any  such  reduction  is  made,  the  in- 
dividual concerned  shall  be  afforded  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing held  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  a  hearing  under  sec- 
tion 10(6  1  (4)  of  this  Act.  A  reduction  in 
the  food  stamp  allotment  of  any  household 
under  this  subsection  shall  continue  so  long 
as  such  individual  fails  or  refuses  to  register 
for  employment  as  provided  herein. 

"(d)  An  individual  shall  not  be  required  to 
register  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  If  such  individual  Is — 

"(1)  HI,  incapacitated,  disabled,  or  over 
sixty  years  of  age; 

"(2)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  an  in- 
dividual under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  is 
caring  for  such  individual; 

"(31  an  individual  under  the  age  of  eight- 
een: 

"(4)  an  individual  eighteen  years  old  or 
over  who  Is  a  student  regularly  attending  a 
school,  college,  or  university,  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof,  or  regularly  attending  a  course 
of  vocational  or  technical  training  designed 
to  prepare  him  for  gainful  employment: 

"(5)  an  individual  whose  presence  in  the 
home  on  a  substantially  continuous  basis  is 
required  because  of  the  Ulnese  or  Incapacity 
of  another  member  of  the  household:  or 

"(6)  an  Individual  eighteen  years  old  or 
over  and  is  employed  at  least  thirty  hours 
per  week  or  earns  at  least  $48  per  week. 

"(ei  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
any  individual  registered  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  has  refused,  without  good 
cause,  to  accept  suitable  employment  In 
which  such  individual  is  able  to  engage  and 
that  such  employment  was  offered  through 
the  public  employment  offices  of  the  State, 
or  was  otherwise  offered  by  an  employer  and 
the  offer  of  such  employer  was  a  bona  fide 
offer   of   employment,   the   eligibility  of   the 
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household  (of  which  such  Individual  la  a 
member)  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  not  be  affected,  but  the  value 
of  the  coupon  allotment  authorized  to  be 
Issued  to  such  household  shall  be  reduced 
In  accordance  with  the  method  set  forth  In 
subsection  ( c )  above.  Before  any  such  reduc- 
tion Is  made,  the  Individual  concerned  shall 
be  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  fair  hearing  held  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  a  hearing  under  section  10(e)  (4)  of  this 
Act.  A  reduction  in  the  food  stamp  allot- 
ment of  any  household  under  this  subsection 
shall  continue  so  long  as  such  Individual 
falls  or  refuses  to  accept  employment  as 
provided  by  this  section. 

"{f)(l)  In  determining  whether  any  em- 
ployment IS  suitable  for  an  Individual  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (ei  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consider  the 
degree  of  risk  to  such  Individual's  health  and 
safety,  his  physical  ntness  for  the  work,  his 
prior  training  and  experience,  the  length  of 
his  unemployment,  his  realistic  prospects  for 
obtaining  work  based  on  his  potential,  and 
the  distance  of  the  available  work  from  his 
residence 

"(2)  In  no  event  shall  any  employment  be 
considered  suitable  for  an  individual  If  any 
one  of  the  following  conditions  applies — 

"(A)  the  position  offered  Is  vacant  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other 
labor  dispute; 

■  I  B )  the  wages  for  such  Job  are  payable  at 
a  rnte  less  than  the  highest  of  the  following. 
"II  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage; 
••|ii)  $1.60  per  hour  or  the  minimum  hourly 
rate  which  is  or  would  be  applicable  to  the 
Job  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  If  section  6(a)  (li  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  applied  to  the  Job,  whichever  is 
higher;  or 

■iiii)  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  in  the 
same  labor  market  area  for  persons  employed 
m  similar  work  in  the  locality:  or 

"(Ci  the  hours  and  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  work  offered  are  contrary  to 
or  less  favorable  than  those  prescribed  by 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law  or  are  substan- 
tially less  favorable  to  the  Individual  than 
those  prevailing  for  similar  work  In  the 
locality." 

Value  of  the  Coupon  Allotment  and  Charges 
To  Be  Made 

'3iiA)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  determining  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  for  any  household,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  such  relevant  factors 
as  he  deems  appropriate  but  may  not  con- 
sider the  availability  or  expected  availability 
cf  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  Act.  In 
no  event  shall  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet  for  any  household 
be  less  than  the  amount  which  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  permit  a  household  of  com- 
parable size  to  purchase  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  specified  In  the  low-cost 
food  plan  described  by  such  Service  and  pub- 
lished !n  the  Pamily  Economics  Review"." 

iBi  Subsection  ib)  of  section  7  Is  amended 
by  striking  all  after  "Provided  further,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  a  household  may.  if  it  so  elects. 
purchase  any  amount  of  coupons  less  than 
the  full  coupon  allotment  it  is  entitled  to 
purchase.  The  amount  charged  any  house- 
hold for  any  portion  of  a  coupon  allotment 
less  than  the  full  coupon  allotment  shall  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  charged 
such  household  for  the  full  coupon  allotment 
as  such  portion  of  the  full  coupon  allotment 
bears  the  full  coupon  allotment  such  house- 
hold was  entitled  to  purchase.  The  Secretary 
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shall  prescribe  general  guidelines  and  mini- 
mum requirements  with  respect  lo  the  qual- 
ity of  certification  and  Issuance  services  to 
be  provided  by  State  agencies  to  eligible 
households,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
matters  relating  to  the  places,  times,  and 
frequency  of  coupon  issuance  services  in  po- 
litical subdivisions  approved  for  participa- 
tion In  the  food  stamp  program.  Such  general 
guidelines  and  minimum  requirements  shall 
include  at  least  the  following  provisions:  (1) 
that  the  Issuance  of  coupons  shall  take  place 
no  less  often  than  once  per  week,  and  (ii) 
that  any  household  may  purchase  Its  entire 
month  coupon  allotment  at  any  time  of  Is- 
suance for  that  month  or  may  elect  to  pur- 
chase any  portion  of  its  monthly  allotment 
having  a  face  value  of  three-quarters,  one- 
half,  or  one-quarter  at  any  time  of  issuance 
for  that  month  and  thereafter  may  purchase 
the  proportionate  remainder  of  that  allot- 
ment which  has  not  previously  been  pur- 
chased for  that  month." 

Administration 
(4)  (A)  Subsections  (b)  and  (o  of  section 
10  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
the  operating  agency  shall  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  certification  of  applicant 
hotiseholds  and  for  the  issuance  of  coupwns. 
Applicant  households  shall  be  certified  for 
eligibility  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  simplified 
statement,  conforming  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and  such  statement 
shall  be  acted  upon  and  eligibility  certified 
within  seven  days  following  the  date  upon 
which  the  statement  is  initially  filed.  The 
Secretary  shall,  however,  provide  for  adequate 
and  effective  methods  of  verification  of  the 
eligibility  of  recipients  subsequent  to  certi- 
fication through  the  use  of  sampling  and 
other  scientific  techniques.  If  a  household, 
certified  as  eligible  In  any  political  subdi- 
vision to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  a  program  of  distribution  of  federal- 
ly donated  foods  moves  to  another  political 
subdivision  in  which  either  program  is  op- 
erating, the  household  shall  remain  eligible 
to  participate  In  such  program  In  such  other 
political  subdivision  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  move  without  regard 
to  compliance  with  any  requirement  of  the 
new  political  subdivision. 

"(c)  In  the  certification  of  applicant 
households  for  either  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  a  program  of  distribution  of  fed- 
erally donated  foods  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  household  by  reason 
of  race,  religious  creed,  national  origin,  or 
political  beliefs." 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"I CI  The  State  agency  of  each  State  shall 
submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  operation 
specifying  the  manner  in  which  such  State 
intends  to  conduct  such  program.  Such  plan 
of  operation  shall  provide,  among  such  other 
provisions  as  may  by  regulation  be  required, 
the  following:  (1)  for  the  use  of  the  eligi- 
bility standards  promulgated  by  the  Secr<»- 
tary  under  section  5  of  this  Act  and  the  certi- 
fication procedures  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section:  (2i  safeguards  which 
restrict  the  use  of  disclosure  of  Information 
obtained  from  applicant  households  to  per- 
sons directly  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act:  (3)  that  the  State  agency  shall 
undertake  effective  action  to  inform  Iiw- 
Income  households  concerning  the  availabil- 
ity and  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program 
and  encourage  the  participation  of  all  eli- 
gible households;  (4)  for  the  granting  of  a 
fair  hearing  and  a  prompt  determination 
thereafter  to  any  household  aggrieved  by 
the  action  of  a  State  agency  under  any  pro- 
vision of  Its  plan  of  operation  as  it  affects 
the  paiUclpatton  of  «uch  household  in  the 
food  stamp  program:  and  (5)  for  the  sub- 
mission of  such  reports  and  other  informa- 


tion as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law! 
the  State  agency  shall,  in  conjunction  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency,  institute 
procedures  under  which  any  household  por- 
tlcipaling  in  the  food  stamp  program  ahall 
be  entitled,  if  it  so  elects,  to  have  the  charges, 
if  any.  for  its  coupon  allotment  deducted 
from  any  grant  or  payment  such  household 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  have  its  coupon  allotment 
distributed  to  it  with  such  grant  or  pay- 
ment. The  Stat?  agency  shall  arrange  for  the 
issuance  of  coupons  to  eligible  households 
and  for  the  collection  of  sums  required  from 
eligible  households  as  pavment  therefor 
through  the  faciUtles  of  United  States  poet 
offices  directly  or  by  mall,  or  in  such  other 
manner  convenient  to  participating  house- 
holds as  shall  best  Insure  their  participa- 
tion " 

(Ci  Subeectlons  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  10 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"igKli  By  April  1.  1972.  If  a  food  stamp 
program  Is  not  being  operated  by  the  State 
agency  In  every  political  subdivision  of  any 
State,  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall  have 
the  right  directly  to  administer  the  food 
stamp  program  In  any  such  subdivision  In 
which  the  program  Is  not  being  operated.  If 
the  Governor  should  fall  so  to  act  by  May  1. 
1972,  the  Secretary  shall  directly  administer 
the  food  stamp  program  in  any  such  sub- 
division  through  any  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  or  county  agency  or  through  any 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  such 
pro:;ram  shall  be  in  operation  by  no  later 
thrn  June  30.  1972. 

"(2)  If.  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
a  food  stamp  program  h.as  begun  to  operate 
in   a   political   subdivision   in   any   State,   a 
three-month    period    should    occur    in    the 
cour  e    of    which    the    number    of    persons 
part.cipatlng   in    that   program   is   less   than 
50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  persons  in 
that  subdivision   who  are   from   households 
whose  annual   income  is  below  the  poverty 
level    as    determined    by    the    Secretary    In 
consuiutlon   with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare     (which     number 
shall   be   determined   annually   on   the   basis 
of  the  most  recent  available  dau  from  the 
Secretary    of    Commerce,    the    Governor    of 
the    State    in    which    such    subdivision    Is 
located  shall  have  the  right  directly  to  ad- 
minister the   food   stamp   program   in   such 
subdivision.  If  the  Governor  refuses  to  exer- 
cise his  right  or  fails  to  do  so  within  thirty 
days  of  being  notified  of  said  right  by  the 
Secretary,   the   Secretary   shall   directly   ad- 
minister such  program  In  such  subdivision 
or  administer  such  program  through  any  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  or  county  agency  or 
through  any  public  agency  or  private  non- 
profit organization  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary    If   the    Governor  accepts   administra- 
tion cf  the  program  and  participation  does 
not  increase  to  66  per  centum  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  then  the  Secretary 
shall    directly    administer    the    program    in 
such    subdivision    or   administer   such    pro- 
gram through  any  appropriate  Federal.  State, 
or    county    agency    or    through    any    public 
agency    or    private    nonprofit    organization 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  When  the  Secre- 
tary   administers    a    food    stamp    program 
through   a   public    agency    or   private    non- 
profit   organization,    he    shall    require    the 
public   agency   or   private   nonprofit  organ- 
Ization  to  observe  all  the  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

"(h)  Members  of  an  eligible  household 
who  are  sixty  years  or  over  or  an  elderly  per- 
ron and  his  spouse  may  use  coupons  Issued 
to  them  to  purchase  meals  prepared  for  and 
served  to  them  in  any  location  other  than 
a  res  dent  institution  or  boarding  house  by 
a  p.'i;t:cal  subdivision  or  a  private  nonprofit 
cr^;a.ilzatlon  which  is  operated  in  a  manner 
c.  n  istent  with  the  purpose.^  r.f  this  Act  and 
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Is  recognized  as  a  tax-exempt  organization 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Meals 
-■served  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  'f  jod'  for  the  purpwse  of  this  Act." 

Ccx>peration  With  State  Agencies 
i5i      Subsection     (b)      of     section     15     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  agency  an  amount  equal  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  sum  of;  (1)  the  direct  salary, 
travel,  and  travel-related  cost  (including 
such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally  paid)  of 
personnel  Including  the  immediate  supervi- 
sors of  such  personnel,  for  such  time  as  they 
are  employed  in  taking  the  action  required 
under  the  provisions  of  subsections  10(a) 
and  10(C)  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  Act  and  in 
making  certification  determinations  for 
households  other  than  those  which  consist 
sjlely  of  recipients  of  public  assistance.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  an  operating 
agency  in  a  State  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  issuing  coupons  to  eligible  households  and 
of  collecting  the  sums  required  from  eligible 
households  as  payment  therefor  and  shall 
pay  100  per  centum  of  such  cos'^  if  the  num- 
ber of  persoas  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  administered  by  such  agency 
is  equivalent  to  or  greater  than  66  per  cen- 
tum of  the  number  of  persons  In  the  political 
subdivision  covered  by  that  program  who  are 
from  households  whose  annual  Income  is  be- 
low the  poverty  level  as  established  by  the 
Secretary  purouant  to  section  10(g)(2)  of 
this  Act.  In  the  event  that  a  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  organization  Is  authorized 
to  administer  the  food  stamp  program  In  any 
area  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(g)  of  this  Act  or  that  such  an 
agency  or  organization  undertakes  activities 
pursuant  to  section  10(a).  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  reimburse  such 
agency  or  organization  for  all  of  the  costs  It 
Incurs  in  carrying  out  such  program  or  ac- 
tivities." 

Appropriations 

(6)  Section  16  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  16.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  In  excess  of  $2,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  not  In 
excess  of  $3,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30,  1974. 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  continue  to  remain  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  until  expended.  Such  por- 
tion of  any  such  appropriation  as  may  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  coupon 
allotments  Issued  to  eligible  households 
which  Is  in  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by  such 
households  for  such  allotment  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  made  a  part  of  the  separate  ac- 
count created  under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  of  the 
funds  In  such  account  are  no  longer  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  such 
portion  of  such  funds  shall  be  paid  into  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  With 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  con- 
tract with  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  conduct  research, 
demonstration,  or  evaluation  projects  de- 
signed to  test  or  assist  In  the  development 
of  new  approaches  or  methods  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 


AIR  COLLISION  AVOIDANCE 
SYSTEM  NEEDED 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  &nd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  and  the 
domestic  commercial  airline  Industry  are 


falling  to  meet  their  responsibilities  for 
safety  to  the  public. 

I  say  this  because  in  1967  we  were  ad- 
vised in  our  committee  by  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator, then  Gen.  William  F.  Mc- 
Kee,  that  they  had  placed  top  priority 
on  developing  a  coUision  avoidance 
system. 

We  have  had  more  than  4,000  near 
misses  annually  and  we  have  also  haul 
some  collisions  in  midair.  We  now  have 
a  developed  system,  one  of  which  was 
developed  by  one  company  in  my  own 
district,  the  Bendix  Corp.,  and  other 
companies  have  now  developed  a  tested 
crash  avoidance  system.  But  they  have 
n;t  been  placed  on  airplanes  and  the 
FAA  has  not  yet  demanded  it.  I  think 
they  are  negligent  in  not  seeing  that 
the  public  is  protected  by  crash  avoid- 
ance systems  that  are  now  feasible  and 
have  been  tested. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  July  4,  1967,  General  McKee  ad- 
\iE€d  the  committee  that  intensive  work 
was  underway  on  a  collision  avoidance 
system  by  private  industry.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  intensive  effort  to  which  General 
McKee  referred  has  produced  a  proven 
collision  avoidance  system,  and  the  state 
of  the  art  now  makes  possible  the  instal- 
lation of  this  system  in  commercial  air- 
liners as  well  as  the  implementatio.i  of 
the  necessary  ground  stations. 

Yet,  I  have  seen  no  action  by  the  FAA 
or  the  domestic  airline  industry  to  im- 
plement a  collision  avoidance  system. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  my  district, 
I  had  occasion  to  tour  the  avionics  di- 
vision plant  of  Bendix  Corp.,  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  during  which  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  developing  an  effective 
collision  avoidance  system. 

Bendix  has  perfected  a  system  which 
it  calls  "IMAGE":  Intruder  monitoring 
and  guidance  equipment  and  it  is  ready 
to  be  marketed.  I  understand  other  com- 
panies also  have  perfected  similar  de- 
vices which  can  work  interchangeably 
with  the  Bendix  system. 

I  am  aware  that  installation  of  colli- 
sion avoidance  systems  on  the  approxi- 
mately 2,000  commercial  aircraft  will  not 
prevent  collisions  between  commercial 
aircraft  and  general  aviation  aircraft, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  beginning,  and  I  am 
assured  that  private  industry  will  con- 
tinue intensive  work  on  a  less  expensive 
system  which  can  be  installed  on  general 
aviation  aircraft,  and  which  ^^ill  be  com- 
patible with  the  systems  now  available 
for  commercial  aviation. 

I  am  also  aware  that  these  systems  will 
cost  between  $30,000  and  $50,000  per 
airliner  and  that  the  FAA  probably 
will  have  to  spend  approximately 
$50  milUon  for  the  necessary  ground  sys- 
tem, but  in  light  of  the  more  than  4,000 
near  misses  which  occur  annually  in 
aviation  in  this  Nation,  I  do  not  beUeve 
the  airline  industry  or  the  FAA  can  or 
should  delay  implementation  of  the  sys- 
tem, nor  should  passenger  safety  be 
sacrificed  by  delay. 

Must  we  have  5,000  or  10,000  near 
misses  before  the  FAA  and  the  airline 
industry  act?  Or,  do  we  have  to  have 
one  or  more  mld-alr  collisions  claiming 
hundreds  of  lives  before  we  get  responsi- 
ble action  for  passenger  safety? 


We  now  have  a  collision  avoidance 
system,  and  I  urge  the  commercial  air- 
line industry  and  the  FAA  to  take  the 
appropriate  responsible  action  to  imple- 
ment utilization  of  this  equipment  now. 


PANAMANIAN  TREATY  NEGOTIA- 
TION SLOGAN;  SOVEREIGNTY  OR 
DEATH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  know  the  Panama 
Canal  is  one  of  the  great  strategic  cross- 
roads of  the  world.  Isthmian  newspapers 
report  extensively  on  developments  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Panama. 
In  contrast,  U.S.  newspapers  give  very 
little  coverage  to  events  on  the  Isthmus 
unless  it  is  imusually  dramatic.  The  re- 
s'ilt  is  that  the  people  of  that  area  are 
far  better  informed  on  Panama  Canal 
matters  than  the  people  of  our  country. 
Also  in  Panama,  the  Spanish  language 
press  gives  much  news  not  covered  in  the 
English  langusige  press.  Only  those  who 
read  both  can  understand  Isthmian  mat- 
ters in  depth;  and  that  Is  what  I  have 
tried  to  do. 

Since  the  recent  visit  of  Robert  B.  An- 
derson, chief  negotiator  for  renewed 
Panama  Canal  treaty  negotiations,  the 
present  revoluationary  military  govern- 
ment of  Panama  has  been  reorganized  to 
include  more  pro-Communists  in  high- 
est positions.  This  has  been  followed  by 
an  almost  daily  battle-cry  for  full  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  under  the 
slogan  "Sovereignty  or  Death."  Unfor- 
timately,  high  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment never  publicly  reply  to  the  unreas- 
onable and  unrealistic  demands  of  Pana- 
manian leaders  imtil  the  situation  be- 
comes critical,  as  occurred  in  January 
1964  when  Red-led  mobs  attacked  the 
Canal  Zone  requiring  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  protect  the  Uves  of  our 
citizens  and  the  canal. 

The  latest  information  from  Panama 
in  the  form  of  a  page  1  newsstory  of  an 
Isthmian  newspaper  should  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  what  is  trsuispiring. 

I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks  and 
urge  that  it  be  read  by  all  Members 
of  the  Congress,  especlaUy  by  members 
of  committees  with  cognizance  over 
Panama  Canal  policy  questions: 
[From  the  Panama  American,  May  20,  1971) 

"SOVESHGNTT     OH     DEATH"     BECOICINO     NEW 

By-woro  in  Panama 
(By  RayHorton) 

Panama. — The  phraae  "sovereignty  or 
death"  has  become  a  new  by-word  In 
Panama.  It  Is  written  on  storefronts,  brick 
walls  and  even  buses.  It  is  an  almost  dally 
press  headline. 

And  with  the  approach  of  new  talks  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States  over 
the  future  of  th«  Panama  Canal,  the  phrase 
has  become  a  slogan  for  leaders  of  Panama's 
"revolutionary"  government. 

A  three-man  Panamanian  negotiating  team 
la  scheduled  to  leave  for  Washington  later 
this  month,  or  early  next  month,  to  reopen 
the  talks. 

Panamanian  strongman  Brig.  Oen.  Omar 
Torrtjoe,  chief  of  the  country's  6,000-man 
National  Guard,  told  a  cheering  May  Day 
crowd  in  a  northern  port  city: 
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"I  want  you  to  have  full  assurance  that 
Gen.  Torrljos  will  not  sell  out  the  country. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  the  nation's  sov- 
ereignty Is  not  up  for  negotiation — It  Is  a 
birthright  of  the  people. 

"You  can  be  sure  that  you  wUl  find  the 
government  and  Gen.  Torrljos  In  these  nego- 
tiations on  their  feet  or  dead — but  never  on 
their  Itnees". 

The  Panamanian  government  goes  into  the 
new  negotiations  hoping  to  achieve  sover- 
eignty over  the  U.S.  controlled  Panama  Canal 
Zone — a  strip  of  land  five  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  50-mlle  long  Interoceanlc  canal. 

Official  sources  have  told  UPI  that  Pana- 
mas  three-man  team  of  negotiators  Is  not 
seeking  control  over  the  actual  lever-pulling 
operation  of  the  freshwater  lock  canal  or 
the  defense  of  the  canal. 

Instead,  these  government  sources  say, 
Panama  wants  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone  which  is  now  administered  by  a  White 
House-appointed  governor,  who  by  tradition, 
is  a  major  genertU  In  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Three  relatively  young  former  cabinet 
ministers  will  do  the  negotiating  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  Chief  U.S.  negotiator,  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Treasury  during 
President  Elsenhower's  second  administra- 
tion. 

Anderson  Is  experienced  In  Canal  nego- 
tiations. He  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama  In  1964. 

Panama's  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Jose  Antonio  de  la  Ossa,  39.  heads  the 
Panamanian  team  which  Includes  Fernando 
Manfredo  Jr..  37,  who  stepped  down  as  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  Industry  in  AprU,  and 
Carlos  A.  Lopez  Guevara.  42.  who  was  for- 
eign minister  In  1969. 

De  la  Ossa  was  general  manager  of  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  In  Panama 
before  Joining  the  government  as  minister 
of  finance  In  1969. 

Lopez  Guevara,  a  leading  lawyer.  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  University  and  Manfredo, 
who  was  the  nation's  youngest  cabinet  mem- 
ber, did  graduate  work  at  Harvard  and  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  . 

All  three  negotiators  were  brought  Into 
government  service  by  Torrljos  after  he  took 
power  in  October,  1968.  Torrljos  led  his  troops 
in  a  coup  d'etat  against  President  Arnulfo 
Arias  on  the  11th  day  of  the  latter's  new 
term. 

President  Nixon  agreed  to  begin  new  treaty 
negotiations  with  the  Torrljos  government 
last  October,  a  month  after  Panama  formally 
rejected  the  three  1967  draft  treaties  nego- 
tiated during  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Those  treaties,  dealing  separately  with  the 
existing  canal,  the  defense  of  the  canal,  and 
the  construction  of  a  new,  level  canal,  were 
the  result  of  negotiations  that  began  shortly 
after  anti-American  rioting  In  January,  1964. 

But  the  draft  treaties,  which  were  leaked 
to  the  public,  met  congressional  opposition 
tn  the  United  States  as  well  as  opposition 
from   the  Torrljoe  government. 

The  1903  treaty  governing  the  canal  has 
been  amended  twice,  in  1936  and  in  1955.  The 
amendments  generally  gave  Panama  limited 
economic  concessions  such  as  the  Increase 
of  the  annuity  the  United  States  pays  to 
Panama  (from  $430,000  to  91  93-mllllon)  and 
the  elimination  of  unequal  work  standards 
for  Panamanians  and  U.S.  cltlzena  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

But  neither  revision  touched  the  basic  pro- 
vision of  the  1903  contention  which  gave 
the  United  Statea  the  power  to  "act  as  If  It 
were  sovereign"  In  the  Canal  Zone  "In  per- 
petuity". 

This  Is  the  disputed  section  of  the  1903 
treaty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Torrljoe  govern- 
ment. 

"It  simply  doesn't  follow  that  for  the 
United  States  to  operate  a  canal  It  h«s  to  set 


up  a  state  within  a  state",  one  Panamanian 
diplomat  told  UPI. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  a  self-contained  com- 
munity of  about  55,000  residents  who  have 
their  own  schools,  police,  courts,  and  hos- 
pitals. 

The  same  diplomat  argued:  "Our  position 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ditch  Itself. 
We're  only  Interested  in  the  10-mlle  wide  ter- 
ritory. You  have  an  almost  sovereign  so- 
cialist state  there.  That  Is  a  real  company 
town  and  the  United  States  Is  the  landlord. 
It  owns  all  the  housing  and  even  some  of  the 
furniture.  It  has  its  own  police  and  courts, 
runs  Its  own  schools,  has  duty-free  auto- 
mobiles which  it  buys  In  Panama,  and  has 
most  of  the  benefits  of  a  sovereign  state.  And 
this  is  all  going  on  in  our  country". 

Panama  is  expected  to  seek  control  of  all 
activities  in  the  Canal  Zone  that  are  not  re- 
lated directly  to  the  operation  and  defense 
of  the  canal. 

Foreign  Minister  Juan  Antonio  Tack  deliv- 
ered a  note  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  April  pro- 
testing the  presence  of  commercial  interests 
in  the  Canal  Zone  which  permits  the  opera- 
tion of  clubs,  recreation  centers  and  restau- 
rants for  its  15.000  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Seventy-flve  p>er  cent  of  those  employees 
are  Panamanians. 

More  than  $29-mllllon  worth  of  merchan- 
dise such  as  food,  clothing,  and  house-wares 
were  sold  to  Canal  Zone  residents  in  1969,  ac- 
cording to  the  1970  annual  report  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Gonzalez  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accompilishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

According  to  Joseph  Kane's  publica- 
tion of  "Famous  First  Facts,"  the  first 
adding  machine  which  was  "absolutely 
accurate  at  all  times"  was  invented  by 
Dorr  Eugene  Felt  of  Chicago,  111.  The 
model  was  constructed  in  November  1884, 
in  Chicago.  A  patent  was  applied  for  in 
March  1887  and  issued  on  October  11, 
1887.  FeJt  entered  into  partnership  with 
Robert  Tarrant  on  November  28,  1887. 
This  firm  was  later  incorporated  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1889,  as  the  Felt  &  Tarrant  Co. 
Up  to  1902  this  machine  was  the  only 
multiple-order  key-driven  calculator  on 
the  market. 


ACTION  NOW  TO  RESTORE  A  SOUND 
DOLLAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rexjss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  sense  of  Congress  concurrent 
resolution  calling  on  the  executive  to 
close  the  gold  window,  to  let  the  dollar 
float  until  equilibrium  parity  is  reached 
and  msiintalned,  and  to  compensate 
countries  which  play  the  game  against 
any  resulting  exchange  loss. 

The  full  text  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion follows : 

H.  Res.  328 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  Conc-urring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congrees  that,  in  the  event  that  an 


international  monetary  conference  is  not 
promptly  convened,  the  Executive  Branch 
should : 

(1)  terminate  Its  option,  under  the  Artlclee 
of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  to  purchase  dollars  held  by  foreign 
official  Institutions  with  gold; 

(2)  following  the  precedent  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Canada,  and  the 
Netherlands,  jjermlt  the  doUar  to  float  until 
any  disequilibrium  has  been  removed,  and 
then  support  the  dollar  by  exchange  opera- 
tions; 

(3)  entertain  claims  for  compensation  for 
any  resulting  loss  to  those  foreign  official 
dollar-holders.  In  the  amount  of  their  dollar 
holdings  as  of  June  1,  1971,  who  (a)  co- 
operate in  allowing  proper  exchange  parities 
to  be  attained,  and  (b)  affirm  their  willing- 
ness to  abide  by  the  March,  1968,  two-tier  gold 
agreement. 

The  dollar's  current  troubles  stem 
fundamentally  from  two  causes:  first, 
persistent  basic  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  due  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
resulting  inflation;  second,  the  difBculty 
of  trying  to  operate  a  gold  exchange 
standard  with  $10  billion  in  gold  against 
almost  $30  billion  in  claims  against  it 
held  by  foreign  central  banks. 

These  two  Achilles'  heels  make  non- 
sense of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

The  basic  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit of  the  United  States,  around  $3 
billion  a  year,  can  be  stopped  by  ending 
the  Vietnam  hemorrhage  now,  and  by 
using  price-wage  controls  to  restore  a 
stable  dollar. 

But  correcting  our  basic  payments  im- 
balance is  not  enough.  The  United  States 
under  the  present  system  unnecessarily 
cripples  itself  by  its  inability  to  alter  its 
exchange  rate  with  other  currencies. 
Three  administrations  have  properly 
pledged  never  to  raise  the  price  of  official 
gold.  It  would  make  no  sense  to  pay  real 
resources  for  more,  and  more  expensive, 
gold  from  Russia  and  South  Africa,  only 
to  bury  it  again  at  Fort  Knox. 

Another  way  to  restore  proper  parities 
for  the  dollar  against  undervalued  cur- 
rencies is  for  those  currencies  to  float  or 
revalue  upwards.  West  Germany  and 
other  European  countries  are  now  doing 
this,  and  considerably  relieving  the  strain 
on  the  dollar  in  the  process. 

But  other  countries,  notably  Japan,  re- 
fuse to  revalue  their  currencies  upward. 
As  a  result,  Japan  maintains  a  built-in 
price  advantage,  enabling  her  automo- 
biles, radio-TV's,  electronics,  and  textiles 
to  flood  our  markets,  and  luring  more 
and  more  Japanese  companies  into 
artificially  cheap  made -in- Japan  invest- 
ments. 

American  labor  and  management  in 
the  affected  industries  are  asking  for 
massive  import  controls.  Yet  if  we  go  this 
route,  it  could  be  the  end  of  free  trade. 

Only  by  closing  the  gold  window  and 
letting  the  dollar  find  a  newer  and 
soimder  relationship  with  the  yen  and 
other  undervalued  currencies  can  we 
avoid  the  deterioration  of  our  trading 
position  and  a  return  to  trade  autarchy. 

A  second  reason  to  close  the  gold  win- 
dow is  simple  honesty.  Many  a  coimtry — 
from  Norway,  with  only  $23  million  at 
the  end  of  1970  in  gold  reserves  and  $646 
million  In  foreign  exchange  reserves, 
mostly  dollars,  to  Japan,  with  only  $532 
million  in  gold  reserves  and  $3,2  billion 
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in  foreign  exchange  reserves,  mostly  dol- 
lars— has  grown  dollar-heavy  in  reliance 
on  our  pledge  not  to  raise  the  price  of 
gold.  Yet  various  gold-bug  coimtries — 
like  France,  which  last  month  grabbed 
another  $282  million  of  our  gold — are 
getting  themselves  into  the  position  of 
preferred  creditors. 

So  fairness,  too,  requires  that  we  shut 
the  gold  window.  It  is  perfectly  feasible 
to  protect  coimtries  that  play  the  game 
by  standing  ready  to  compensate  them 
for  exchange  losses,  if  any,  due  to  having 
held  dollars.  Playing  the  game  would 
mean  first,  not  trying  to  frustrate  an 
interim  fiat  for  the  dollar,  and  second, 
agreeing  formally  to  abide  by  the  March 
1968  two-tier  gold  agreement. 

This  save-harmless  agreement  would 
apply  only  to  central  bank  dollar  hold- 
ings accumulated  prior  to  Jime  1,  1971. 
With  respect  to  currencies,  like  the  Jap- 
anese yen,  generally  believed  to  be  un- 
dervalued, there  will  be  a  tendency  for 
private  holders  of  dollars  to  imload  them 
for  yen  at  the  Japanese  central  bank,  in 
anticipation  that  the  United  States  may 
in  fact  soon  take  the  action  here  recom- 
mended. Since  such  post-June  1  dollar 
holdings  would  not  be  eligible  for  save- 
harmless  compensation,  the  Japanese 
central  bank  may  very  well  conclude  that 
11  should  take  the  same  action  as  West 
Germany  has  taken — let  the  dollar  float 
for  a  bit  until  its  fair  parity  begins  to 
appear.  This  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  United  States,  for  the  world  mone- 
tary system,  and  in  the  end  for  Japan, 
too. 

The  proposal  I  make  is  for  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States.  Far  prefer- 
able, of  course,  would  be  the  action  by 
multilateral  conference  proposed  in  the 
Javits-Reuss  resolution  of  May  12,  1971, 
though  the  end  result  of  dollar  stability 
would  be  the  same.  I  look  forward  to 
hearings  in  the  near  future  on  both 
resolutions. 


NARCOTICS  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rodino,  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  President  Nixon's  com- 
ments during  his  June  1  press  conference 
proposing  a  narcotics  control  program. 
Such  a  "national  offensive"  against  the 
drug  problem  has  been  long  overdue,  and 
I  was  particularly  glad  to  see  that  his  de- 
scription of  the  program  is  substantially 
along  the  lines  of  my  three-pronged  com- 
prehensive narcotics  control  program 
that  I  have  been  advocating  since  the 
91st  Congress. 

Eight  months  ago  I  wrote  directly  to 
the  President  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern about  the  heroin  epidemic  In  our 
Nation  and  my  conviction  that  urgent  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  deal  with  it.  I  de- 
scribed the  comprehensive  program  I  de- 
veloped to  counter  this  growing  national 
tragedy  and  sought  his  support  for  my 
proposals,  or  the  submission  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  alternatives. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  response  8 
months  ago  was  a  perfunctory  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  letter  by  a  White  House 


assistant,  assuring  me  that  my  letter 
would  be  brought  to  the  President's  at- 
tention. I  can  only  conclude  that  the  re- 
cent shocking  revelations  about  the  ex- 
tent of  heroin  addiction  among  Vietnam 
servicemen  and  veterans,  and  the  subse- 
quent public  outrage,  have  finally  forced 
the  administration  to  propose  actions  to 
deal  with  our  drug  epidemic. 

I  have  been  assured  that  hearings  will 
be  held  in  the  near  future  on  the  two  bills 
in  my  legislative  progrram — HJl.  1539  to 
authorize  the  President  to  cut  off  foreign 
aid  to  countries  that  do  not  co<«>erate  in 
efforts  to  end  illegal  opium  production 
and  traffic;  and  H.R.  1540,  providing  for 
the  mandatory  medical  treatment  of 
known  addicts  under  supervision  of  Pub- 
lic Health  ofBcials.  I  am  therefore  again 
writing  to  President  Nixon  to  seek  his 
support  for  my  program  or  similar  strong 
and  effective  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  Congress  my 
bill  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  illegal  opium 
producing  countries  was  approved  by 
the  House,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  supplemental  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill.  I  hope  it  will  similarly 
receive  support  when  it  is  again  before 
the  House.  In  this  connection,  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  President  Nixon  on  October  22, 
1970,  and  the  reply  to  me  by  Mr,  William 
E.  Timmons  of  October  23, 1970. 

OCTOBEH   22,    1970, 
The  Preshjent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Presujent:  I  am  writing  to  you 
out  of  a  sense  of  urgency  concerning  the 
epidemic  of  narcotics  addiction,  which  Is 
having  such  a  devastating  effect  on  our 
entire  Nation. 

In  some  of  our  major  indiistrial  centers — ■ 
such  as  New  York,  Newark,  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans.  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles,  th» 
narcotics  plague  has  reached  critlcsJ  pro- 
portions. In  many  cities  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  street  crimes  are  being  committed 
by  narcotics  addicts.  In  some  cities  over- 
doses of  heroin  are  now  the  largest  single 
cause  of  death  for  persons  over  35.  Through- 
out the  entire  Nation  addiction  has  become 
so  rampant  that  probably  three  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  are  now  committing 
crimes  dally  out  of  a  desperate  need  to  feed 
their  craving  for  drugs. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress I  have  been  working  strenuously  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  legislative  program 
designed  to  abate  the  addiction  epidemic. 
This  program  involves  a  three-pronged  at- 
tack on  the  narcotics  problem. 

First,  I  have  InUoduced  a  blU,  H.R.  17269, 
which  would  allow  any  person  known  to  be 
an  addict  to  be  placed  under  medical  super- 
vision and  control  by  Public  Health  officials. 
Medical  treatment  would  be  mandatory  and 
could  Involve  confinement  of  the  addict  If 
and  when  medical  officials  consider  it  neces- 
sary. This  measure  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  as  well  as  a 
number  of  state  and  local  narcotics  officials. 

Second,  by  using  Public  Health  officials 
to  control  narcotics  addicts,  as  Is  provided 
for  In  my  bill,  law  enforcement  officials  can 
be  made  more  available  to  conduct  vigorous 
crackdowns  on  narcotics  pushers  and  or- 
ganized drug  rings. 

Third,  the  illegal  supply  of  narcotics  which 
Is  entering  our  country  from  abroctd  shovild 
be  dried  up.  To  accomplish  this,  I  have  In- 
troduced H.R.  18397,  which  would  require  the 
suspension  of  foreign  assistance  to  any  for- 
eign government  which  falls  to  take  ade- 
quate steps  to  curb  the  illegal  drug  traffic 


and  which  would  also  provide  affirmative 
assistance  to  countries  which  do  cooperate 
with  us.  I  have  written  personally  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee 
concerning  this  prc^x>sal  and  am  gratified 
that  140  Members  of  the  House — both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats — are  now  cospon- 
sorlng  this  bill. 

During  the  course  of  my  formulation  of 
this  legislation  program,  I  have  conferred  at 
length  with  a  number  of  Federal  officials  and 
in  all  candor  have  been  dismayed  by  the  In- 
ability of  the  relevant  government  agencies 
either  to  agree  on  a  program  such  as  mine  or 
to  formulate  constructive  alternatives. 

1  want  to  assure  you  that  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  that  the  Administration 
has  made  to  date  to  deal  with  the  narcotics 
problem.  However,  I  am  concerned  that  un- 
less all  of  us  fully  cooperate  to  engage  In  an 
all-out  war  against  narcotics,  we  will  be  tm- 
able  to  abate  the  epidemic  that  Is  now  threat- 
ening our  Nation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  give  your  personal  considera- 
tion to  the  proposals  that  I  have  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  strongly 
believe  that  these  proposals  merit  your  sup- 
port. If  an  agreement  can  be  reached  among 
the  relevant  government  agencies  concerning 
either  my  program  or  any  constructive  alter- 
native. I  am  confident  appropriate  legislation 
can  be  enacted  when  Congress  returns  In 
November  of  this  year. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr., 

Afember  of  Congress. 

October   23,    1970. 
Dear  Mr.  Rodino:   This  will  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent  regarding  legislation   which   you   have 
pending    In    the    Congress    concerning    the 
problem  of  drug  addiction.  You  may  be  ae- 
sured   your   letter   will   be   brought   to   the 
President's  early  attention. 
With  cordial  regard, 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM   E.  Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


RACIAL  IMBALANCE  IN  THE  UNTTED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  so-called 
racial  balance  is  given  as  a  goal  for 
peace  by  some  of  our  liberal  friends  and 
a  necessary  factor  for  the  achievement 
of  an  educational  environment  by  the 
judiciary. 

The  1970  census  figures  establish  im- 
mediately that  there  is  no  State  in  the 
Union  that  is  in  racial  balance  of  blacks 
District  of  Columbia  above  the  national 
average  and  34  States  below  the  national 
population.  There  are  16  States  smd  the 
District  of  Columbia,  above  the  national 
average  and  34  States  below  the  national 
average. 

The  statistics  are  further  confusing 
when  we  consider  that  of  the  Nation's 
black  population  of  22.3  million,  the  1970 
census  shows  that  approximately  one- 
half  or  10.5  million  of  the  Nation's  black 
population  is  now  concentrated  in  50 
cities — one-third  or  7.6  million  of  the 
total  black  population  is  in  15  cities.  Six 
cities  now  have  a  black  majority,  and  in 
eight  cities  the  population  is  40  percent 
or  more  black. 

Some  individuals  contend  that  segre- 
gation Is  no  longer  an  issue  and  there  is 
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no  longer  a  race  problem.  To  those  I  but 
ask  why  our  large  cities  continue  to  be- 
come blacker? 

There  seems  to  be  a  direct  correlation 
between  those  States  which  fall  under 
the  national  average  in  racial  balance 
and  the  States  having  the  Representa- 
tives who  are  the  most  desirous  and  de- 
manding of  achieving  racial  balance. 
There  is  little  wonder  that  whites  from 
States  which  have  2  or  3  percent  racial 
minority  and  even  those  who  have  less 
than  1  percent  black  population  are  op- 
posed to  separation  of  the  races — they 
have  no  race  problem  because  they  have 
so  few  to  segregate. 

With  so  much  clamor  these  days  by 
Federal  judges,  Nixon  administration 
bureaucrats,  and  some  legislators  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance,  I  thought  that 
each  of  our  colleagues  would  like  to  see 
what  progress  his  State  may  have  made 
during  the  past  decade  toward  racial  bal- 
ance. If  no  one  wants  busing  applied  on 
a  nationwide  scale  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance,  why  has  it  become  a  national 
goal  on  a  local.  State,  or  regional  basis? 

I  include  tables  of  percentage  of  Negro 
population  by  States  according  to  the 
1970  census  and  the  1960  census  in  the 
Record,  followed  by  similar  tables  giving 
the  ranking  in  1970  and  in  1960  of  States 
by  total  Negro  population : 

Percentage  of  Negro  population   by 
States  1970 
Rank  and  State; 

1  District   of  Columbia 71.1 

2  Mississippi    36.8 

3  South  Carolina 30.5 

4  Louisiana    29.8 

5  Alabama    26.2 

6  Georgia    25.9 

7  North  Carolina 22.2 

8  Virginia is.  5 

9  Arkansas 18.3 

10  Maryland    17.8 

II  Tennessee  15.8 

12  Florida 15.3 

13  Delaware 14.3 

14  Illinois 12.8 

15  Texas   12.5 

16  New  York 11.9 

17  Michigan 11.2 

18  New  Jersey 10.  7 

19  Missouri    10.3 

20  Ohio 9.1 

21  Pennsylvania  8.6 

22  Kentucky    7.2 

23  California   7.0 

24  Indiana   6.9 

25  Oklahoma 6.7 

26  Connecticut 6.0 

27  Nevada    5.7 

28  Kansas    4.8 

29  West  Virginia... 3.9 

30  Massachusetts 3.  1 

31  Alaika 3.0 

32  Arizona 3.0 

33  Colorado    3  0 

34  Wisconsin    2.9 

35  Nebraska    2.7 

36  Rhode   Island 2.7 

37  Washington 2.  1 

38  New  Mexico 1.9 

39  Oregon    1.3 

40  Iowa 1.2 

41  Hawaii    1  0 

42  Minnesota    0.9 

43  Wyoming    0  8 

44  Utah 0.  e 

45  North  Dakota 0.4 

46  Idaho    0.3 

47  Maine    0.  3 

48  Montana    0  3 

49  New  Hampshire 0.  3 

50  South  Dakota 0. 2 


51  Vermont 0.2 

National   average 11.1 

Source:  1970  U.S.  Census. 


Percentage  of  Negro  population  by 
States.  1960 
Rank  and  State : 

1  District  of  Columbia 53.  9 

2  Mississippi -  42.0 

3  South    Carolina 34.8 

4  Louisiana 31.9 

5  Alabama 30.0 

6  Georgia 28.5 

7  North  Carolina. 24.5 

8  Arkansas 21.8 

9  Virginia 20.6 

10  Florida    17.8 

11  Maryland   16.7 

12  Tennessee    16.5 

13  Delaware    - 13.6 

14  Texas    12.4 

15  Illinois    10.3 

16  Michigan    9.2 

17  Missouri    s».  0 

18  New    Jersey 8.5 

19  New    York 8.4 

20  Ohio    8.1 

21  Pennsylvania    7.5 

22  Kentucky 7.1 

23  Oklahoma 6.6 

24  Indiana 5  8 

25  California    5.6 

26  West  Virginia 4.8 

27  Nevada    4.7 

28  Connecticut 4.2 

29  Kansas    4.2 

30  Arizona 3.3 

31  Alaska 3.0 

32  Colorado 2  3 

33  Massachusetts 2.2 

34  Nebraska    2.1 

35  Rhode    Island 2.1 

36  Wisconsin 1.9 

37  New  Mexico 1.8 

38  Washington 1.7 

39  Oregon    1.0 

40  Iowa 0.9 

41  Hawaii    0.8 

42  Minnesota    0.7 

,    43  Wyoming 0.7 

44  Utah    0.5 

45  Maine    0.3 

46  New   Hampshire 0.3 

47  Idaho 0.2 

48  Montana 0.2 

49  South  Dakota 0.2 

50  North  Dakota 0.1 

51  Vermont   0.1 

National    average 10.5 

Source;  1960  U.S.  Census. 

Negro  Population  by  States,  1970 
Rank  and  State: 

1  New  York 2.166.933 

2  nilnols 1,425,674 

3  Texas 1,419.677 

4  California 1,400,143 

5  Georgia 1.190.779 

6  North  Carolina 1,137,664 

7  Louisiana  1.088.734 

8  Florida. 1,049,578 

9  Pennsylvania 1,016,514 

10  Michigan 991.066 

11  Ohio 970,477 

12  Alabama  908,247 

13  Virginia 865,388 

14  Mississippi    815.770 

15  South  Carolina 789.041 

16  New  Jersey 770,292 

17  Maryland 701,341 

18  Tennessee 631,696 

19  District  of  Columbia 537,712 

20  Missouri 480.  172 

21  Indiana 357,464 

23  Arkansas 357,226 

23  Kentucky 241,292 

24  Cormectlcut 181.177 

25  Oklahonia 177,907 

26  Massachusetts 175,817 

27  Wisconsin 128,224 


28  Kansas 106,977 

29  Delaware 78,278 

30  West  Virginia 73,931 

31  Washington 71,308 

32  Colorado 66,411 

33  Arizona 53,344 

34  Nebraska 39,911 

35  Minnesota 34,868 

36  Iowa 32,596 

37  Nevada    27,762 

38  Oregon 26.308 

39  Rhode  Island 25,338 

40  New  Mexico 19.565 

41  Alaska 8.911 

42  Hawaii 7,573 

43  Utah 6,617 

44  Maine 2.800 

45  Wyoming    2.568 

46  New   Hampshire 2,505 

47  North   Dakota 2,494 

48  Idaho 2,  130 

49  Montana   1,995 

50  South  Dakota. 1,627 

51  Vermont  761 

National  total 22,672,670 

Source:  1970  Census. 


Negro  population  by  States,  1960 
Rank  and  State; 

1  New    York 1,417,511 

2  Texas   1,187,125 

3  Georgia  1,122,596 

4  North  Carolina 1,116,021 

5  Louisiana    1,039,207 

6  nunois 1,037,470 

7  Alabama    980,271 

8  Mississippi    915,743 

9  California 883,861 

10  Florida    880,186 

11  Pennsylvania 852,750 

12  South    Carolina 829,291 

13  Virginia    816,258 

14  Ohio    786.097 

15  Michigan 717,581 

16  Tennessee 586,876 

17  Maryland 518,410 

18  New  Jersey 514,875 

19  District  of  Columbia 411,737 

20  Missouri    390,863 

21  Arkansas    388,787 

22  Indiana 269,275 

23  Kentucky    215,949 

24  Oklahoma 153,084 

25  Massachusetts    111,842 

26  Connecticut 107,449 

27  Kansas    91,445 

28  West   Virginia 89,378 

29  Wisconsin 74,546 

30  Delaware    60,688 

31  Washington    48,738 

32  Arizona  43,403 

33  Colorado   39,992 

34  Nebraska 29,262 

35  Iowa    26,354 

36  Minnesota    22,263 

37  Rhode  Island 18,332 

38  Oregon    18,133 

39  New  Mexico 17,063 

40  Nevada 13,484 

41  Alaska    6,771 

42  Hawaii 4,943 

43  Utah 4,148 

44  Maine 3,318 

45  Wyoming 2,183 

46  New   Hampshire 1,903 

47  Idaho 1,602 

48  Montana 1,467 

49  South  Dakota 1. 114 

60  North   Dakota 777 

51  Vermont   619 

National  total 18,871,831 

Source:  1860  US.  Census. 
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REPORT  TO   THE   NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May.  24, 
1971,  the  13-member  congressional  black 
caucus  responded  to  the  President's  re- 
port of  May  18,  1971,  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  60  recommendations 
for  governmental  action  on  major  issues 
of  today  which  said  group  previously 
submitted  to  him  on  March  25,  1971. 

In  their  response,  a  "Report  to  the 
Nation,"  the  caucus  expressed  disap- 
pointment in  the  115-page  report  which 
failed  to  introduce  new  policy  in  the  way 
of  economic  security  and  development; 
community  and  urban  development;  jus- 
tice and  civil  rights,  and  foreign  policy. 
The  Presidents  report  merely  reiterated 
policy  already  familiar  to  the  caucus 
which  we  feel  is  totally  inadequate  in 
addressing  itself  to  the  areas  so  stated. 
We  are  including  statements  drawn  up 
by  the  caucus  expressing  our  reaction  to 
the  President's  report. 

The  members  of  the  congressional 
black  caucus  are:  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr., 
of  Michigan,  chairman;  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  of  California,  vice  chairman; 
Ch.\rles  B.  Rangel.  of  New  York,  sec- 
retary; Shirley  Chisholm,  of  New  York; 
William  L.  Clay,  of  Missouri;  Louis 
Stokes,  of  Ohio;  George  W.  Collins,  of 
Illinois:  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  of  Michigan; 
Ronald  V.  Dellums,  of  California ;  Ralph 
H.  Metcalfe,  of  Illinois;  Parren  Mitch- 
ell, of  Maryland;  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  Reverend  Wal- 
ter Pauntroy,  Delegate-Elect  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  statements  follow ; 

Report  to  the  Nation 

(Presented  by  the  Congressional  Black 

Caucus,  Monday,  May  24,  1971) 

INTTRODUCTION 

Holding  public  office  In  America  has  al- 
ways been  viewed  by  the  un-cynical  as  a  pub- 
lic trust.  The  thirteen  black  members  of  the 
United  States  Hovise  of  Representatives  are 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  It  Is  still  that  for 
us.  for  the  thousands  of  Black  Americans 
and  other  minorities  and  whites  who  sent  us 
to  Washington,  and  for  the  unrepresented 
millions  who  still  have  no  effective  voice  In 
the  machinery  of  their  national  government. 

The  political  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
Black  Americans  have  passed  through  two 
Reco;istruction  periods.  Both  ended  with  the 
surrender  of  national  responsibility  for  the 
plight  of  black  people  to  the  Individual  states 
of  the  South,  or  to  a  lalssez-falre  benevolence 
that  condemned  them  to  perpetual  half-cltl- 
zenshlp. 

The  second  Reconstruction  was  the  heady 
period  following  the  historic  May  17th  Su- 
preme Court  decision  and  Included:  the  re- 
birth of  black  activism  with  the  Montgomery 
Bus  Boycott  of  1956;  the  sit-ins  of  the  early 
sixties  when  young  people  showed  some  of 
the  determination  that  their  elders  were 
lacking;  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act  when  American 
blacks  began  to  believe  that  freedom,  like 
the  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  was  "Just 
around  the  corner." 

T^ose  beginnings  began  to  end  In  1968,  but 
not  simply  l>ecau3e  one  man  and  one  party 
won  the  Presidency  and  another  was  de- 
feated. The  circumstances  of  death  for  the 
Second  Reconstruction  were  many  and  com- 
plex. But  they  were  deeply  rooted  In  the 
American  notion  that  once  granted  the  al- 
ready Constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to 
vote.  Black  Americans  had  been  "given 
enough!"  A  not  unrelated,  if  unspoken,  de- 
cision seems  to  have  been  made  In  some 
quarters  about  the  poor. 


Through  the  1960's,  as  the  black  movement 
struggled  Into  politics,  escalated  Into  pro- 
test, culminated  in  rebellion,  one  theme  was 
constant:  the  belief  held  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Black  Americans  that  the 
political  process  Is  one — not  necessarily  the 
best  or  only  one — of  several  problem-solving 
devices  open  to  us.  As  the  democratically 
selected  representatives  of  a  cross-section  of 
black  people,  we  embody  some  of  that  be- 
lief. We  intend,  therefore,  to  represent,  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities,  the  p>olltlcal  dreams 
and  concrete  demands  which  spring  from  our 
constituents  and  from  all  other  Americans, 
similarly    situated. 

REPORT  TO  THE  NATION 

Sixty  days  ago  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  met  with  President 
Richard  Nixon  in  what  we  felt  to  be  a  useful 
and.  hopefully,  fruitful  exchange.  In  the 
statement  with  which  we  opened  that  meet- 
ing, we  expressed  our  deep  conviction  that, 
as  we  said  then,  "large  numbers  of  our  cit- 
izens are  being  subjected  to  Intense  hard- 
ship, are  denied  their  basic  rights,  and  are 
suffering  irreparable  harm  as  a  result  of  cur- 
rent policies." 

Sixty  days  later,  with  unemployment  and 
the  Impact  of  the  nation's  skewed  priorities 
falling  most  heavily  upon  our  constituen- 
cies, we  found  much  less  reason  to  alter 
our  convictions  than  we  had  hoped. 

Clearly,  no  President  and  no  Administra- 
tion should  be  expected  to  stand  accountable 
for  the  entire  legacy  of  historic  wrongs,  of 
calculated  neglect  and  bland  unconcern 
which  has  for  too  long  crippled  the  lives  and 
restricted  the  options  of  millions  of  black, 
brown,  red  and  poor  Americans  of  every  age 
and  color.  But  neither  can  any  President  nor 
any  Administration  expect  that  their  deeds — 
and  words — will  be  exempt  from  the  sober 
Judgment  of  those  whose  lives  are  inevitably 
shaped  by  the  decisions  or  non-decisions,  the 
programs  and  policies  of  these  national  polit- 
ical leaders. 

We  felt  many  months  ago,  and  continue 
to  feel  that,  no  matter  what  party  occupies 
the  White  House,  it  is  an  unhealthy  state 
of  affairs  if  there  is  not  continuing  commu- 
nication between  the  Chief  Executive  and 
those  elected  officials  who  are  most  looked 
to  by  minority  and  poor  Americans  as  both 
the  symbalic  and  real  political  expression 
of  their  aspirations  and  needs. 

But,  that  communication,  if  It  Is  truly  to 
further  the  national  good,  must  be  serious, 
and  as  candid  as  political  realities  will  per- 
mit. Prom  the  beginning,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  has  been  Interested  not  in  a 
sterile  and  formalistic  exchange  of  words 
and  dociiments,  but  in  a  genuine  mutual 
coming  to  grips  with  the  forces  and  failures 
which  have  the  greatest  potential  for  ripping 
this  country  asunder.  For  we  continue  to 
believe  that  the  most  profound  threat  to 
America's  future  lies  not  beyond  its  borders 
but  here  at  home,  in  our  continuing  refusal 
to  face  up  to  the  perils  of  our  future  posed 
by  racism,  class  cleavages,  poverty  and  gov- 
ernmental unresponsiveness. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  of  purf)ose 
and  concern  that  the  Caucus  attempted  to 
measure  the  statements  and  actions  of  the 
President'* and  the  Administration  in  the 
period  since  our  meeting. 

Last  week  we  received  the  President's  re- 
ply to  the  sixty-one  recommendations  we 
had  left  with  him.  We  want  to  be  fair  In 
characterizing  this  document  and  we  Intend 
to  point  out  such  instances  of  forward  move- 
ment as  we  think  it  contains.  But  we  would 
be  less  than  honest  If  we  did  not  admit  that, 
for  most  of  Its  115  pages,  we  found  It  deeply 
disappointing. 

Let  us  say  at  the  outset  that  we  were  ini- 
tially heartened  by  the  evidence  offered  by 
the  report  Itself,  that  the  President  had 
taken  our  March  2Sth  meeting  with  him 
sufficiently  seriously  to  respond  to  our  con- 
cerns. But  In  reality  the  document  consti- 
tutes less  a  response  than  a  reply,  couched 


predominately  In  the  form  of  bureaucratic 
reports  Intent  on  Justifying  the  status  quo. 
The  challenge  we  tried  to  cataljrze — fresh 
thinking,  the  matching  of  implementation 
with  need,  the  degree  of  courage  and  com- 
mitment national  leadership  has  brought 
to  other  efforts  in  the  past — app>ears  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  ignored. 

Time  and  again,  throughout  the  100-odd 
pages,  the  Administration  shut  off  the  pos- 
sibility of  new  and.  we  believe,  promising 
initiatives.  Too  often  it  proposed  no  genuine 
alternatives  at  all.  Instead,  government  of- 
ficials devised  tortuous  and  sometimes  dis- 
ingenuous explanations  for  the  shortcom- 
ings of  existing  policies  and  programs  af- 
fecting minorities,  the  poor  and  the  cities. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  acutely  aware 
that  the  current  state  of  the  nation,  which 
may  be  mildly  inconvenient  to  the  major.ty 
of  white  America,  is  for  the  black,  brown, 
red  and  poor  we  represent  a  true  crisis  which 
approaches  the  Intolerable.  Given  this  sit- 
uation, business  as  usual,  bureaucracy  as 
usual,  politics  as  usual  simply  is  not  good 
enough. 

What  Is  gained  for  example  by  suggesting 
that  blacks  do  not  need  special  federal  guar- 
antees for  community  economic  endeavors 
when  mortgage  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  have  enjoyed  these  privileges  for 
decades?  Why  Juggle  figures,  comparing  bad 
with  worse,  on  the  number  of  blacks  in 
policymaking  positions  in  federal  agencies, 
when  the  overall  percentage  of  blacks  in 
such  slots  has  scarcely  changed?  Why  say 
to  us  and  the  presidents  of  black  colleges 
and  universities  that  a  speech  by  one  cabi- 
net officer  on  a  ceremonial  occasion  is  re- 
sponsive to  our  request  that  there  be  actlon- 
orlented  meetings  with  Cabinet  officers  in 
order  to  increase  the  token  3  percent  of 
federal  resources  these  institutions  now  re- 
ceive? The  Administration  has  given  valu- 
able support  to  the  Important  Emergency 
School  Aid  and  Quality  Integration  Act  of 
1971  now  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives But  can  we  now  be  certain  that  the 
recent  announcement  requiring  Austin, 
Texas,  to  adopt  a  busing  plan  (in  conform- 
ity with  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling)  actual- 
ly means  that  the  Administration  has  firmly 
cieclded  to  reverse  its  earlier  position  in  op- 
position to  busing? 

The  "federal  dinosaur,"  as  described  re- 
cently by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
may  have  "at  least  opened  one  eye."  But 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  efforts  of  that 
agency,  we  do  not  feel  that  dinosaurs  are 
equipped  to  help  us  deal  adequately  with 
the  crying  needs  of  the  Seventies.  Strong  and 
vigorous  F>resldential ,  Cabinet  level  and 
Congressional  leadership  Is  needed,  guided 
by  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  need  and 
opportunities  for  change. 

The  President,  in  the  transmittal  letter 
which  accompanied  the  replies  from  the 
various  federal  Eigencles,  stated  that  we  and 
his  Administration  are  In  agreement  on 
"broad  goals."  We  would  very  much  wish 
that  to  be  so.  But  "goals"  are  underglrded 
by  basic  assumptions  which  gtive  words  their 
meaning.  We  of  the  Congres-slonal  Black 
Caucus  place  the  dignity  of  human  beings 
above  the  perfection  of  management  tech- 
niques and  the  balancing  of  books  at  peo- 
ple' expense.  We  place  constitutional  guar- 
antees for  citizens  above  preservation  of 
order  through  force.  We  believe  that  our 
constituencies  have  the  right  and  the  ability 
to  determine  their  own  affairs.  In  our  view, 
voluntarism  is  no  substitute  for  effective 
enforcement  of  the  law.  There  Is  no  better 
evidence  of  our  differences  with  the  Ad- 
ministration on  these  basic  issues  than  our 
respective  views  on  economic  development, 
welfare  reform,  and  revenue  sharing. 

We  are.  Indeed,  committed  to  what  the 
President  described  in  bis  letter  as  "a  con- 
certed drive  for  expanded  economic  op- 
portunities for  minorities  and  all  Ameri- 
cans— a  drive  to  validate  with  Jobs,  Income 
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and  tangible  benefits  the  pledges  thla  society 
has  made  to  the  disadvantaged  In  the  past 
decade."  But  when  we  make  concrete  pro- 
posals for  bringing  this  about,  what  Is  the 
Administration's  reply? 

The  Caucus.  In  Its  March  report,  called 
for  the  commitment  of  at  least  $1  billion  to 
assist  minority  business.  The  President,  in 
his  answer,  cited  an  Increase  In  total  Fed- 
eral support  for  this  purpose  of  $115  million 
from  1969  to  1970.  The  Caucus  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  Federally-funded  Independent 
development  bank.  The  President  described 
the  Administration's  bureaucratic  reorgran- 
izatlon  plans.  The  Caucus  called  for  tax 
legislation  favoring  Investment  In  urban 
centers  by  organizations  of  minorities  and 
the  poor.  We  were  told  that  tax  Incentives  are 
not  proper  ...  for  Inner  cities.  We  were 
further  advised  by  the  authors  of  the  highly- 
touted  Philadelphia  Plan  that  fixed  per- 
centage set-asides  for  minority  non-con- 
struction contractors  are  "neither  necessary 
or  desirable."  It  is  of  course  encouraging 
to  note  that  plans  are  underway  to  provide 
Increased  and  more  effective  technical  as- 
sistance to  minority  enterprises.  But  what  is 
essentially  communicated  in  the  President's 
report  Is  that  there  Is  no  disposition  to  see 
that  individual  and  community  minority  en- 
terprises shall  enjoy  the  benefits  and  assists 
which  our  system  has  always  accorded  white 
business  and  financial  Interests. 

The  Caucus  also  shares  with  the  President 
"a  determination  to  reform  the  welfare  sys- 
tem." What  haopens  to  our  agreement  on 
this  "broad  goal"  however  when  we  find  the 
Administration  supporting  a  demonstrably 
worse  welfare  bill  than  Its  own  inadequate 
Family  Assistance  Plan?  How  should  we  in- 
terpret statements  by  the  President  since 
our  meeting  In  March  containing  'workfare' 
rhetoric  which  only  reinforces  existing  wel- 
fare myths? 

The  President,  in  his  letter  to  us.  stated 
that  we  "attach  high  priority,"  as  does  he, 
"to  a  program  of  revenue  sharing  that  will 
enable  our  cities  and  states  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple better."  In  our  report  of  March  25.  1971. 
A-e  described  the  central  Issue  as  one  of  block 
grants  versus  categorical  grants,  for  "the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  sharing  federally- 
collected  tax  money  revenues  with  states, 
cities,  counties,  and  Individuals  for  the  past 
forty  years."  We  then  went  on  to  describe 
the  form  of  fiscal  relief  to  state  and  local 
governments  we  would  favor;  Including  sis- 
surances  that  funds  would  be  spent  In  ways 
and  amounts  that  would  benefit  poor  and 
minority  citizens  least  likely  to  prevail:  al- 
lowance for  participation  of  neighborhood 
and  other  community  units  in  planning  and 
decisions  on  e.xpendlture5;  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  laws  with  respect  to  such  funds; 
and  incentives  for  states  to  shift  from  regres- 
sive forms  of  taxation,  that  fall  most  heavily 
on  low  and  low-middle  Income  families,  to 
more  progressive  Income  taxes. 

We  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  what  the 
.Administration  proposed  In  Its  reply  differs 
in  kind  and  degree  from  what  we  outlined  In 
March.  No  one  feels  the  crushing  fiscal  bur- 
dens of  our  cities  more  than  we  and  we  are 
pledged  to  join  with  others,  without  regard 
to  party,  in  getting  prompt  and  effective  solu- 
tions But  we  do  wonder  why  states  and  cities 
cannot  be  helped  without  Jeopardizing  the 
Interests  of  minorities  and  the  poor?  The 
Administration's  Eklucation  Revenue  Sharing 
proposal  has  assumed  that  It  la  more  Im- 
portant to  deliver  funds  to  states  than  to 
provide:  civil  rights  protection  and  account- 
ability through  federally  approved  state 
plans:  comparability  guarantees;  and  re- 
quirements that  assure  community  residents 
the  right  to  participate  In  decisions,  as  In 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  We  are  also  disturbed  that  pro- 
posal after  proposal  In  our  March  report  was 
rejected  with  the  explanation  that  solutions 
would  be  provided  under  revenue  sharing  or 
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governmental  reorganization  plans.  It  is  in 
fact  hard  not  to  conclude  that  funds  which 
might  otherwise  be  available  are  being  held 
hostage  to  the  eventual,  but  by  no  means 
certain,  passage  of  this  legislati  n. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  cataloguing  in 
the  body  of  this  Report  to  the  Nation  what 
we  feel  to  be  all  of  the  pluses  and  minuses 
for  our  constituencies  in  the  Administra- 
tion's reply.  A  representative  sampling  of 
these  win  be  found  in  the  Api>endlx  we  have 
prepared  and  a  more  complete  version  of 
our  analysis  will  be  released  in  the  near 
future. 

There  are  some  Indications  of  forward 
movement  reflected  In  the  document.  Al- 
though the  funds  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration fall  far  short  of  the  toUl  rec- 
ommended by  the  Caucus  for  summer  Jobs, 
we  note  that  the  President  asked  on  April 
9,  1971  for  an  extra  $64  3  million  to  put  disad- 
vantaged teenagers  to  work,  and  we  hope  that 
his  continued  leadership  on  this  question 
will  be  forthcoming.  We  view  as  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  the  Administration's  declared 
intention  to  request  an  additional  $15  mil- 
lion for  black  colleges  and  unlverjltles  for 
Fiscal  Year  1972.  The  Admlnlstrat.on  en- 
dorsed our  recommendations  that  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  provide 
technical  assistance  to  black  hanks  and  that 
an  Investigation  of  the  quality  cf  Justice 
for  black  servicemen  be  made.  We  are  grati- 
fied, too,  that  our  presentation  concerning 
the  drug  crisis  stimulated  the  Administra- 
tion's Interest,  as  the  space  accordec'  this  Is- 
sue in   the  White  House  document  reflects. 

But  at  the  same  time  certain  disturbing 
themes  are  consistent  and  pronounced.  Net 
only  do  we  not  share  basic  assumptions 
and  definitions,  but  we  have  sharp  clsagree- 
ments  concerning  priorities;  the  relative 
sense  of  urgency;  the  scale  of  solutions  pro- 
posed In  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems;  our  methods  for  arriving  at  an- 
swers based  on  the  basic  assumptions  held; 
the  degree  of  Initiative  and  self-determina- 
tion permitted  minorities  and  poor  people 
under  given  policies  or  programs;  pnd  even 
on  what  is  meant  by  "implementation"  and 
"result  orientation,  '  a  point  of  particular 
importance  In  view  of  the  Administration's 
own  desire  to  be  Judged  not  by  Its  rhetoric 
but  Its  deeds.  The  following  examples  are 
representative: 

BASIC    DirrERENCE    IN     .ASSUMPTIONS 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  does  not 
share  the  opinion  that  suspension  of  con- 
stitutional rights  Is  Justifiable  for  any  pur- 
pose. Accordingly,  we  have  expressed  alarm 
that  the  D.C.  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  of  1970  has  been  advertised  as 
a  model  for  the  nation.  Although  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  quoted  In  the  President's 
Report  as  saying  that  the  Administration 
has  never  indicated  "all  these  provisions 
should  be  adopted  In  the  states."  we  are 
aware  of  legislation  proposed  by  him  on 
May  17.  1971,  authorizing  preventive  deten- 
tion of  suspects  accused  of  "dangerous  or  or- 
ganized crime  activity"  In  all  federal  courts. 
This  belles  the  assertion  made  in  the  reply 
and  bears  witness  to  our  fundamentally  dif- 
fering positions  on  this  question. 

DIFFERENCES     IN     PRIOBITIES 

The  Caucus  feels  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  the  most  grossly  disruptive  force 
in  distorting  our  national  priorities.  Now, 
even  as  the  President  talks  of  winding  down 
the  war.  he  has  requested  a  rise  In  defense 
expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year  1972,  while 
raising  technical  and  ill-supported  argu- 
ments in  his  reply  to  us  for  the  continuation 
of  the  freeze  and  the  limitation  on  the 
spending  of  funds  for  the  human  needs  of 
our  constituencies.  We  are  painfully  aware 
that  when  the  Nixon  Administration  took 
over  in  FY  1969.  total  military  outlays  were 
•78.7  billion,  including  about  $23  blUlon  for 
Vietnam.  Despite  the  fact  that  Vietnam  out- 


lays will  have  declined  by  $17  billion  In 
FY  1972.  the  Administration  projects  total 
defense  spending  only  $2.7  bUllon  below  the 
196»  level.  In  addition,  the  $315  mUlion  In 
federal  funds  available  for  all  minority  eco- 
nomic development  is  less  than  one-half  of 
the  Administration's  proposed  guarantees  of 
$750  million  for  temporary  relle.'  of  Lockheed 
and  Penn  Central,  and  less  than  one-third 
of  the  billion  dollars  the  federal  government 
will  have  spent  In  the  aborted  C5A  program. 

SENSE     OF     URGENCY 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  requested 
that  the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa  be 
discontinued  immediately.  The  Administra- 
tion replied  by  saying  that  It  Is  recommend- 
ing a  two  or  three  year  extension  of  the  $20 
million  annual  subsidy  under  sugar  quota 
laws  for  South  Africa,  which  presently  has 
a  quota  equal  to  that  of  four  developing 
black  African  nations. 

SCALE   or   EFFORT 

In  reply  to  the  Caucus  recommendation 
concerning  the  need  for  an  adequate  stock 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing,  the 
Administration  cited  the  fact  that  in  urban 
renewal  projects,  commitments  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  make  25,000  dwelling  units  avail- 
able in  FY  1972.  When  contrasted  with  the 
need  for  200,000  such  units  In  Washington 
alone,  the  President's  reply  constitutes  not 
even  a  token  reply  to  our  concern.  Further, 
it  Is  clear  that  solutions  on  a  scale  that 
would  provide  the  amount  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  required  cannot  come 
until  there  Is  the  "equal  access  to  the  total 
housing  market",  which  the  Caucus  pro- 
jected as  a  goal  in  its  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident. This  goal  was  at  the  heart  of  Cau- 
cus Housing  Recommendations  2.  3,  4.  and 
5 — and  of  the  question  put  to  the  President 
in  the  March  meeting,  concerning  the  status 
of  the  legal  opinion  on  which  the  Adminis- 
tration might  determine  its  policy  In  regard 
to  race  and  income  barriers  to  suburban 
housing.  Meanwhile.  Administration  state- 
ments on  "forced  integration",  and  the  con- 
fusion over  the  Import  of  the  Valtlerra  Case. 
further  limit  the  probability  of  dealing  ade- 
quately with  problems  of  housing  and  the 
intimately  Interrelated  problems  of  Jobs  and 
education, 

VOLUNTARISM   VS,   ENFORCEMENT 

According  to  a  recent  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission report,  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
black  employees  in  every  federal  department 
are  In  grades  GS  1-8.  and  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  decision-makers  In  supergrades  Is 
black.  In  citing  progress  in  this  area  to  date, 
the  Administration  pointed  to  an  increase 
In  minority  employment  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  .6  percent  In  three  years.  The 
method  of  Implementation  used  to  achieve 
this  Imperceptible  gain,  "advising  federal  de- 
partments  and  agencies  that  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  goals  and  timetables  is  a  useful 
management  concept",  explains  the  failure 
of  achievement.  The  Administration  has 
consistently  confused  the  Issuance  of  guide- 
lines, the  conduct  of  studies  and  the  en- 
dorsement of  voluntary  agreements  with  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  law. 

SELF-DETERMINATION   FOB    MINORITIES   AND   THE 
POOR 

The  Caucus  Is  dismayed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's apparent  support  of  provisions  of 
the  revised  FamUy  Assistance  Plan  which 
even  more  seriously  erode  "Individual  free- 
dom  of  choice  and  self-respect"  than  did 
the  President's  original  proposal.  We  note 
further  that  while  the  updated  version  of 
the  Welfare  Reform  Bill  would  require  regU- 
tration  for  work  or  training  for  mothers  of 
children  over  three,  the  Administration  en- 
dorsed the  voucher  payment  method  for  day 
care  services.  This  approach  would  seriously 
handicap  parents  and  communities  In  pro- 
viding and  controlling  developmental  child 
care  programs  for  their  children. 
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"RESULT  ORIENTATION"  IN   PERSPECTIVE 

The  Administration  stated  that  its  revision 
of  the  food  stamp  purchase  schedule  would 
provide  free  food  stamp  allotments  to  those 
with  little  or  no  Income.  In  fact,  new  regu- 
lations published  in  April  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  if  instituted,  would  have  Just 
the  opposite  effect.  Over  2  million  present 
partlcli>ants  in  the  program  would  be  seri- 
ously hurt  by  the  new  schedules;  350.000 
would  be  eliminated  entirely,  and  1.7  million 
would  receive  substantially  reduced  benefits. 

To  the  degree  that  these  differences  in  per- 
spective and  concern  are  mirrored  in  seg- 
ments of  the  larger  society,  any  shared  short- 
fall of  perception  and  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  his  advisors  takes 
on  even  more  disturbing  significance  for  the 
future  of  relations  between  races  and  classes 
In  our  society.  And  It  does  no  good  to  sug- 
gest that  decisions  are  being  made  without 
regard  to  race  or  class.  We  do  not  even  have 
to  go  to  the  alienated  young,  the  blacks  In 
Northern  ghettos,  or  the  Chlcanos  in  the 
barrios  of  East  Los  Angeles.  We  hear  dally 
from  established  organizations  and  well- 
known  human  rights  leaders,  among  others, 
who  are  disturbed  about  what  they  see  as 
basic  shifts  in  racial  pwlicy  and  accelerated 
steps  toward  national  disaster. 

In  summary,  the  predominate  thrust  of 
the  Administration's  reply  places  one  central 
fact  In  harsh  perspective.  National  decision- 
makers do  not  define  the  critical  problems 
facing  blacks,  the  poor,  our  youth  and  our 
nation  In  ways  which  may  result  In  their  res- 
olution and  are  not  yet  prepared  to  commit 
the  necessary  power  and  resources  to  achieve 
their  own  stated  goals. 

LOOKING    AHE.AO 

We  haie  only  begun. — As  of  today.  May 
24,  1971,  there  can  be  no  escaping  the  un- 
deniable facts  which  tell  us  that  Black 
Americans,  despite  the  much  heralded  and 
often  exaggerated  progress  of  the  Sixties,  are 
slipping  further  and  further  behind  most  of 
their  white  fellow  citizens. 

Whether  we  look  at  the  infant  mortality 
rates,  unemployment  and  underemployment, 
median  family  Income,  the  percentage  of 
population  on  welfare  rolls  at  the  poverty 
level,  In  low-Income  housing  and  In  the  lower 
echelons  of  military  service,  it  Is  undeniable 
that  the  old  folk  saying  still  applies:  "If 
you're  black,  get  back!" 

But  by  1971.  It  ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
American  black  community  Is  not  prepared 
to  get  back  one  more  Inch,  Certainly  It  Is 
clear  to  us  as  black  elected  officials,  and  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters  who  hold  office  in 
growing — though  still  Inadequate— numbers 
across  this  country.  Those  who  are  elected, 
as  some  of  us  are.  from  districts  which  In- 
clude not  only  Black  Americans,  but  Mex- 
ican Americans.  Puerto  Rlcans.  Caucasians 
and  Indians,  know  that  blacks  do  not  have 
a  monopoly  on  Impatience  and  distrust  of 
unresponsive  ptollticlans  and  governments. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  is  com- 
mitted to  doing  its  part  in  making  politics 
and  government  more  responsive  to  our  con- 
stituencies, as  It  has  been^and  Is — to  others. 
We  fully  Intend,  as  we  told  the  President  In 
March,  to  do  all  that  Is  within  our  power  to 
reverse  the  retreat  from  a  commitment  to 
make  all  Americans  equal  in  the  eyes  of  gov- 
ernment. And  we  Intend  to  continue  making 
clear  to  the  Administration  and  to  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  that  for  us  that  com- 
mitment means  the  only  kind  of  equality 
with  any  real  significance — equality  of  re- 
sults. 

And  let  us  set  the  record  straight  on  why 
we  have  agreed  to  establish  a  mechanism 
for  receiving  contributions  to  the  Caucus  and 
for  raising  funds.  We  are  interested  neither 
in  a  slush  fund  for  Caucus  members  nor  a 
war  chest  for  the  support  of  any  national 
candidate — either  from  within  our  own  ranks 
or  elsewhere.  Long  before  we  first  requested 
a  meeting  with  the  President,  we  realized 


how  beuidlcapped  we  were  in  not  having  the 
staff  resources  needed  for  the  Caucus  In  ch-- 
der  to  effectively  play  the  role  It  must  play 
In  championing  in  the  national  political 
arena  the  cause  of  black  people,  poor  people 
and  the  dispossessed  and  alienated  of  all 
races.  We  have  not  had  at  our  command  the 
thousands  of  employees  and  the  hundreds  of 
technicians  available  to  the  White  House  in 
the  preparation  of  the  exchange  between  us 
on  a  variety  of  critical  issues.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  black  organizations,  technicians  and 
leaders  across  the  country — and  to  others  who 
volunteered  assistance  without  regard  to 
race — that  what  we  have  attempted  was  pos- 
sible at  all.  The  range  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  support  has  astonished  us.  It  came  from 
civil  rights  groups,  elected  and  appointed  of- 
ficials at  every  other  level  of  government,  the 
black  caucuses  of  professionals  and  students, 
poverty  and  community  groups,  women's  or- 
ganizations, religious  and  working  class 
leaders.  As  p>oliticians.  we  were  surprised  at 
the  spectrum  of  ideologies  and  political  be- 
liefs represented  among  those  who  wished  to 
see  our  efforts  succeed. 

But  now,  they  and  we  have  acknowledged 
that  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  must 
develop  a  capable.  Independent  staff  to  as- 
sist it  in  Its  future  efforts.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not effectively  screen  and  evaluate  at  pres- 
ent the  requests  for  assistance  on  vital  is- 
sues which  come  to  us  from  all  over  the 
nation,  nor  can  we  make  the  best  use  of 
the  contributions  which  knowledgeable  black 
technicians,  professionals  and  activists  have 
made  and  are  prepared  to  make.  The  staff  we 
hope  to  assemble  will  be  headed  by  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  selected  by  the  Caucus,  and 
win  Include  program  specialists  In  the  fol- 
lowing seven  multi-disciplined  areas:  health, 
education  and  welfare;  civil  rights,  law  and 
Justice;  manpower  and  economic  develop- 
ment; housing  and  urban  affairs,  foreign 
affairs,  political  action  and  the  press.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Caucus,  the  staff  will  re- 
flne  and  expand  the  present  recommenda- 
tions into  a  continuous  black  agenda  for 
national  and  International  action.  In  addi- 
tion to  conducting  individual  research,  the 
staff  wlU  establish  permanent  two-way  chan- 
nels of  input  and  exchange  on  programmatic 
Issues  and  ideas  with  every  major  black 
fraternal,  civil  rights,  professional,  religious, 
beneflcial  and  social  action  organization,  all 
significant  black  leadership  In  business,  gov- 
ernment, labor,  academla  and  in  the  grass 
roots  community  and  all  black  elected  offi- 
cial leadership  groups  and  organizations. 

The  Caucus  action  agenda  will  outline 
on  a  regular  basis  with  specific  proposals 
target  areas  for  executive  action  by  the  White 
House,  legislative  action  by  the  Congress, 
regulatory  action  by  federal  departments 
and  agencies,  and  national  action  by  the 
American  people.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
agenda  will  be  the  most  complete  summari- 
zation available  of  black  views  on  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  subjects,  and  it  will  be 
ideally  structured  to  reflect  the  ever-chang- 
ing Ideas  and  realities  In  the  nation's  black 
community. 

The  Caucus,  with  Its  staff,  will  also  de- 
velop the  resource  linkages  to  enable  It  to 
mount  a  much  needed  program  of  political 
action  technical  assistance.  Such  assistance 
would  seek  to  develop  new  mechanisms  and 
expanded  roles  for  black  participation  In 
the  political  process.  Educational  programs 
would  be  developed  to  systematically  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  present  black  elec- 
ted officials,  to  encourage  and  assist  black 
candidates  rvinnlng  for  public  office,  to  de- 
velop mechanisms  for  political  action  by 
young  black  people,  to  assist  black  people 
In  gaining  a  greater  role  at  the  decision 
making  levels  of  the  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional poUtlcal  party  structure  and  to  es- 
tablish an  ongoing  new  and  Informational 
exchange  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Caucus  and  other  black  elected  officials. 
Census  figures  released  a  few  days  ago  In- 


dicate that  nearly  half  the  country's  black 
population  Is  concentrated  In  50  cities,  that 
a  third  of  that  total  Is  In  15  cities,  and  that 
six  cities  now  have  black  majorities — with 
eight  others  having  black  populations  of  40 
percent  or  more.  These  facts  and  the  ac- 
companying figures  have  political  Implica- 
tions of  which  some  of  our  sisters  and 
brothers  at  the  local  and  state  levels  are  al- 
ready acutely  aware.  Along  with  them,  we 
must  help  bring  about  a  broader  and  deeper 
understanding  of  what  these  political  bases 
can  and  must  mean  in  economic,  social  and 
human  terms.  Questions  are  already  being 
asked,  for  example,  about  the  meaning  of 
metropolitan  and  area-wide  planning  and 
government  when  viewed  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  the  blacks  and  other  minorities,  the 
poor  and  near  poor.  Similar  questions  are 
being  raised  about  the  trade-offs  between 
central  cities  and  suburbs,  not  simply  on 
water  and  sewers,  but  on  Jobs,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  schools  and  the  delivery  of 
health  and  other  services. 

We  intend  to  assist  other  groups  and  lead- 
ers who  will  be  educating  our  constituencies 
to  an  awareness  of,  and  strategies  for  deal- 
ing with  such  issues  of  critical  import  for 
their  survival.  On  another  level,  we  do  not 
expect  that  other  organizations  representing 
minority  and  low-income  interests  will  be 
indifferent  to  the  actual  delivery  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  pledges  made  to  the  late 
Whitney  Young — to  involve,  for  the  first 
time,  a  major  private  group  representing 
such  Interests  in  the  Implementation  and 
evaluation  of  programs  designed  to  help 
poor  and  minority  citizens.  And,  while  ap- 
plauding the  action  taken  by  the  Justice 
Department  In  rejecting  what  It  found  to  be 
discriminatory  reapportionment  In  Virginia, 
we  wUl  be  Joining  the  NAACP  and  other 
groujw  in  watching  carefully  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  protecting  black  voters  In 
those  Mississippi  counties  where  states  and 
localities  have  moved  to  require  re-registra- 
tlon,  re-districting  and  changes  In  the 
method  by  which  officials  are  elected. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  have  our  vision  ob- 
scured by  partisan  blinders  where  the  In- 
terests of  our  constituencies  and  otir  ability 
to  serve  them  effectively  are  concerned.  We 
complained,  rightly  we  feel,  when  for  months 
President  Nixon  would  not  honor  our  re- 
quest for  an  audience  with  him.  After  our 
meeting  with  the  President,  we  sent  Identi- 
cal letters  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
followed  up  with  telephone  queries.  We  have 
since  met  with  the  House  Democratic  and 
Republican  leadership,  and  are  scheduled  for 
a  meeting  with  the  Senate  Republican  lead- 
ership to  discuss  those  legislative  Issues  of 
particular  concern  to  our  constituencies.  As 
of  this  date,  however,  we  have  not  been  as- 
sured a  meeting  of  the  Caucus  with  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  Senate. 

We  serve  notice  here  and  now  that,  if  we 
have  anything  to  do  with  It,  the  days  of 
taking  black  and  poor  voters  for  granted  is 
over.  Let  It  be  understood  that  we  say  this 
not  In  a  spirit  of  self-serving  arrogance,  but 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  our  firm  belief 
that  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government  particularly  mtist  be  laon  ac- 
countable than  they  have  been  in  the  past 
to  the  most  neglected  of  our  citizens.  As 
elected  officials,  we  expect  to  be  held  no  le&s 
accountable. 

We  intend  to  go  forward  resolutely  in  seek- 
ing Implementation  of  the  recommendations 
we  have  already  made,  and  in  formulating 
and  seeking  action  on  proposals  which  we 
and  others  will  be  able  to  advance  more  pre- 
cisely In  the  months  ahead.  Where  there  has 
been  agreement  between  ourselves  and  the 
White  House  on  a  course  of  action,  we  will 
be  taking  the  Administration  at  Its  word  and 
Judging  It  by  Its  deeds.  But  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  surrender  all  the  Initiative  to  others 
here  In  Washington.  We  plAn  to  help  draft 
and  ^>onaor  legislation  to  ftchieve  the  ends 
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we  seek  and  we  shall  be  particularly  Inter- 
ested In  forming  coalitions  to  bring  about  the 
changes  we  desire. 

Our  viewpoint  on  coalitions  Is  not  too  dif- 
ferent from  that  already  expressed  by  some 
of  our  members.  With  the  help  of  other  mi- 
nority elected  officials  and  national  and  local 
leaders  representing  poor  and  low-Income 
c:azens.  women  and  youth,  we  hope  to  effect 
coalitions  of  Interest  with  those  who  share 
our  deepest  concerns.  But  we  do  not  delude 
ourselves  that  we  are  necessarily  talking 
about  permanent  coalitions,  permanent 
friends,  or  permanent  enemies.  It  Is  the  In- 
terests of  our  constituencies  which  are  per- 
manent— and  we  are  convinced  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  will  not  be  truly  served  until 
America  Justly  and  adequately  meets  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  those  citizens  who 
too  often  have  been  treated  as  aliens. 

We  have  been  asked  over  the  past  several 
weeks  by  black  leaders  and  others  around 
the  cjuutry  If  we  are  shaping  issues  and 
strategies  for  1972.  To  date,  the  Caucus  has 
not  addressed  itself  as  a  body  to  this  con- 
cern, but  we  would  ^e  derelict  In  our  duty  If 
Re  did  not  at  some  point  In  the  not-too-dis- 
tant, future.  Hopefully,  we  will  have  a  staff 
which  can  assess  the  communications  and 
suggeitlons  we  have  already  received  and 
which  can  help  position  us  to  respond  to  the 
Invitations  we  have  received  to  sit  down  with 
those  elected  officials  and  leaders  of  private 
groups  who  are  most  likely  to  converge 
around  common  agendas.  We  are  tentatively 
Inclined  at  this  point  to  be  concerned  about 
whether  the  platforms  of  the  major  parties 
reflect  the  central  interests  of  our  constitu- 
ents. CivU  rights  Is  clearly  one  of  these.  But 
now.  in  the  months  leading  up  to  1972.  and 
in  the  period  beyond,  we  think  It  is  Impor- 
tant that  the  nation  know  clearly  that  our 
concerns  are  not  bound  by  what  Is  conven- 
tionally known  as  civil  rights. 

Certain  black  speakers  used  to  refer  wryly 
to  the  fact  that  Southern  blacks  often  sang 
the  old  s-iiritual  "Take  all  the  world,  and  give 
me  Jesus"— and  that  In  too  many  cases  the 
whites  In  power  did  precisely  that.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  blccks  In  this  country  do  not 
yet  have  their  civil  rights,  there  "is  m^.re 
than  a  slight  ccrrespondencs  between  the 
situation  the  speakers  mocked  and  the  tei.d- 
cncy  of  cenaln  politicians  to  feel  that  thev 
huve  dealt  sufficiently  with  the  problems  of 
blacks  when  they  have  made  a  few  gestures  in 
the  direction  of  civil  rights,  or  have  given 
sirr.e  visibility  to  a  black  anpointee  or  em- 
ployee We  urgently  want  more  blacks  hired 
and  appointed  with  real  power  to  act.  and  we 
want  to  collect  finally  on  the  long  overdue 
Civil  rights  pledges.  But  when  people  are 
poor  or  only  one  pay  day  away  from  poverty, 
when  they  cannot  get  decent  houses,  when 
the  schools  their  children  attend  do  not 
educate,  when  their  civil  liberties  as  well  as 
their  civil  rights  are  insecure  if  they  happen 
to  be  dark-skinned,  or  young  or  shabbily  or 
unconventionally  dressed— then  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  they  cannot  be 
treated  to  a  speech  or  a  few  lines  In  a  con- 
vention platform  about  civil  rights  and  then 
dismissed. 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  this  summer 
and  what  may  be  for  many  families  a  bleak 
winter  beyond,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  thinking  and  acting  only  In 
terms  of  1972.  If  the  country  does  some  of  the 
things  It  should  and  must,  we  would  hope  to 
have  a  less  polarized  and  less  Inequitably 
balanced  society  by  1972 — as  well  as  some  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

But  today.  May  24,  1971.  at  this  moment  of 
peril  and  challenge,  we  call  upon  the  orga- 
nizations and  leaders  of  blacks  and  other 
minorities,  on  young  people  whose  awareness 
and  political  potential  can  make  a  differ- 
ence, on  all  those  who  truly  care  about  the 
poor  and  near  poor  and  the  wholeness  of  this 
nation,  to  Join  with  us  In  making  the  country 
and  Its  political   leaders  aware  that  a   new 
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political  and  social  consciousness  Is  begin- 
ning to  stir  m  this  land.  And  that  If  all  of  us 
are  to  survive,  political  leaders  and  govern- 
ments at  ail  levels  must  become  as  res^onsive 
to  those  whose  needs  that  consciousness  stirs 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past  to  other  seg- 
ments of  cur  society. 

As  for  us.  we  are  not  romanticists.  We 
k.'.ow  thit  we  may  experience  setbacks.  As 
politicians,  we  have  known  both  victory  and 
defeat — and  we  hope  we  have  learned  how  to 
profit  from  one  and  not  be  lulled  into  com- 
placency or  apathy  by  the  other.  But  we  are 
determined  that,  with  the  help  of  those  who 
wii:  Jolr  us.  our  setbacks  will  be  on!y  tem- 
po rjry  We  are  prepared  to  be  follovvers  as 
well  as  leaders,  and  we  welcome  the  strug- 
gles immodiatelv  ahead.  F'-,r  we  are  com- 
mitted to  putting  s'tch  skills,  resources  and 
energies  as  we  can  muster  into  challenging 
the  ft  roes  and  institutions  in  this  nation 
which  are  ;i'ockir.g  charge.  It  is.  of  course. 
Important  that  people  be  heard.  But  it  Is  not 
enough  for  us  that  the  voices  of  the  blacks, 
the  poor  the  br.wns.  the  reds,  the  marginal 
workers.  ;he  young — who  make  up  so  sig- 
nificant a  part  of  orr  ditrlcts  and  our  na- 
tional const  it  uency — be  heard.  We  want  them 
answered.  And  we  want  them  answered  In 
the  only  way  that  can  ultimately  Justify 
politlcla.'is  a.-.d  eovernments — that  they  prag- 
matically empower  people  in  ways  that  free 
them  to  change  for  the  better  their  lives,  and 
the  future  prospects  of  their  natloii. 

CONGRESSIONAL    BLACK    CAUCfS    STATEMENT    OF 
COALS,    MARCH    25.     197  1 

Our  people  are  no  longer  asking  for 
equality  as  a  rhetorical  promis-.  They  are 
demanding  from  the  nati.^ral  Administra- 
tion, and  frcm  elected  offic:.iIs  without  regard 
tu  party  affiliation,  the  only  kind  of  equality 
that  ultimately  has  any  meaning — equality 
of  results. 

If  we  are  in  fact  to  be  equal  in  this 
country,  then  the  government  n-.ust  help  us 
achieve  these  results' 

The  eradication  of  racism  within  the 
United  States  and  in  Its  dealings  with  other 
nations: 

The  earning  of  a  decent  living,  or  the  means 
to  survive  in  dignity  when  work  is  nat  avail- 
able; 

Decent  housing  for  our  families  and  equal 
access  to  the  total  housing  market: 

Pair  and  Impartial  Justice  and  adequate 
protection  against  drug  abuse  and  crime: 

The  enforcement  of  civil  i-lghts  and  other 
constitutional  guarantees  through  vigorous 
affirmative  action  by  the  government; 

A  fair  share  of  the  public  funds  used  to 
support  business  and  community  develop- 
ment and  full  participation  In  determining 
how  tax  dollars  a.'e  spent  in  our  com- 
munities; 

The  guarantee  by  the  federal  government 
of  ample  health  care  for  all  citizens: 

The  protection  of  federal  standards  and 
guarantees  In  programs  financed  by  federal 
funds;   and 

The  full  participation  by  the  members  of 
our  communities  in  the  executive.  Judicial, 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  government 
at  every  level. 

CONGRESSIONAL     BLACK     CAUCt'S     .MEMBERS     AND 
COMMITTEI    ASSIGNMENTS 

Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr  .  Chairman.  Michigan. 
2464  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. 

Augustus  P  Hawkins.  Vice-Chalrman.  Cali- 
fornia. 1124  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Education  and  Labor  Committee.  House 
Administration  Committee. 

Charles  B.  Rangel.  Secretary,  New  York.  226 
Cannon  House  Office  Building.  Public  Works 
Committee.  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

Shirley  Chlsholm.  New  York.  123  Cannon 
Houae  Office  Building,  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

WUllam    L.    Clay.    Missouri.    328    Cannon 


House  Office  Building.  Education  and  Labor 
Committee 

George  W  C  llins,  Illinois.  1504  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building.  Government 
Operatlo:s  Committee.  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

John  Cjt.ycrs.  Jr.  Michigan,  222  Cannon 
Hcu.'o  Ofltc-^  Building.  Governmcit  Opera- 
tions Co-nmittee,  Judiciary  Committee. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums.  Califrrnla,  1417  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building.  Fore.gn  Affairs 
Committee.  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  District  of  Columbia, 
1330  Loiigwortii  House  Office  Building.  Dis- 
trict of  C  jIu:  ib:a  Cjinmilree. 

Ralph  H  Meicuife.  Illinois.  1110  Lcngworth 
House  Office  Building.  Intera'ate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

Parren  Mitchell.  Maryland.  1228  Lcng.vorth 
House  Office  Building.  Bank  ng  and  Cur- 
rency Ccmmittee.  Permanent  Select  Cimmit- 
tee  on  Small  Business. 

Robert  N  C  Nix.  Pennsylvania.  220".  Rav- 
burn  House  Office  Building.  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee 

Louis  Stokes,  Ohio.  315  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Appropriations  Committee. 

APPENDIX.      HIGHLIGHT      COMMENTS     ON      WHITE 
HOUSE     R)BPORT 

A.  Economic  security  and  econoTuic 

development 
1.  Manpower  and  employment  rights 
Recommendation  i  and  2:  The  Administra- 
tion's reply  essentially  rejected  the  Caucus 
recommendation  for  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional manpower  planning  program  and  the 
c.ill  for  the  ceition  of  1.100.000  productive 
;ol:s  in  the  public  sector.  Instead,  the  reprrt 
cited  the  President's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals, his  proposed  program  for  200,000  Jobs 
for  welfare  receipients.  and  existing  Job  pro- 
grams as  meeting  the  critical  needs  of  the 
unemployed.  With  over  5  million  Americans 
unemployed,  with  the  national  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  black  people  at  lO'^c,  with  black 
teenage  unemployment  in  poverty  nelghlxsr- 
hoods  standing  at  a  terrifying  44.7%.  there 
is  a  national  employment  emerfency  for  black 
people,  which  warrants  Immediate  attention 
and  action  by  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress. 

Recommendation  3:  The  Administration 
failed  to  agree  to  provide  one  million  NYC 
Jobs  for  youth  during  the  stimmer.  Instead, 
the  Administration  stated  that  It  would  pro- 
vide 514.000  summer  Jobs  in  this  category. 
Further,  since  the  President  Intends  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  weeks  for  each  Job  to 
9  weeks.  NYC  workers  will  actually  receive 
less  money  than  last  year.  With  over  a  third 
of  the  black  teenagers  In  the  year-round 
labor  market  unemployed,  with  an  additional 
one  million  In-schooi  black  youth  Joining 
the  competition  for  summer  Jobs,  and  with 
the  past  inability  of  private  employers  to 
meet  unemployment  needs  n  years  when  the 
Job  market  was  more  open,  the  necessity  of 
an  expanded  Federally-supported  summer 
Job  program  Is  Incontrovertible. 

Recommendation  4:  a.  The  Administra- 
tion did  not  make,  nor  did  It  propose  basic 
changes  In  the  hiring,  placement  and  pro- 
motion of  black  people  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment These  broad  changes  are  clearly 
necessary  because  black  people  are  still  con- 
centrated In  the  lowest  paying  Jobs. 

Using  the  same  Civil  Service  Commission 
report  which  formed  the  basis  for  statistical 
data  In  the  Presidential  reply,  we  are  alarmed 
that: 

1.  In  every  department  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, at  least  70"^,  of  the  black  employees 
were  In  grades  1-8.  Ironically,  the  Justice 
Department  was  the  worst  offender  with 
90  8 '7  of  the  black  employees  placed  In  these 
low  grades:  and  that, 

2    Less   than   i '-,;   of  the   black  employees 
of  any  department  were  In  the  supergrades 
(16-18). 
In  citing  the  progress  to  date,  the  Admlnls- 
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iratlon  is  apparently  proud  of  the  fact  that 
minority  employment  increased  from  18.9  ^i 
in  1967  to  19.4'r  in  1970:  a  mere  .6'"c  in  3 
years. 

b.  To  change  this  pattern  the  Administra- 
tion is  relying  on  previous  programs  and 
voluntarism.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has,  "advised  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies that  the  establishment  of  goals  and 
timetables  Is  a  useful  management  concept 
which  should  be  used  wherever  appropriate." 
We  take  strong  exception  to  the  use  of  ad- 
vice instead  of  strict  enforcement.  Token 
programs  to  recruit  or  promote  a  few  more 
blacks  will  neither  change  the  system  nor 
provide  redress  for  the  thousands  of  black 
employees  Inequitably  placed  In  and  restrict- 
ed to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Recommendation  5:  a.  The  Administration 
has  not  enforced  Executive  Order  11246  in 
the  non-construction  industries,  nor  in  the 
construction  Industry.  The  Administration 
has  regressed  to  emphasizing  voluntary  com- 
pliance, which  historically  nas  been  Ineffec- 
tive. Order  No.  4,  requiring  nonconstruction 
Federal  contractors  to  develop  affirmative  ac- 
tion plans  with  goals  and  timetables,  allows 
the  contractor  to  set  the  acceptable  standard 
for  EEO  compliance.  Even  this  Order,  which 
affects  the  majority  of  Jobs,  is  not  being 
enforced. 

b.  Furthermore,  the  Administration  has 
not  extended  to  the  entire  construction  in- 
dustry the  concept  embodied  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  of  Including  specific  goals  and 
timetables  in  construction  contracts.  The 
Administration  has  focused  on  voluntary 
hometown  plans  which  are  not  substantially 
Increasing  the  number  of  Jobs  for  blacks.  In 
a  memorandum  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  recommending  a  response  to  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
lOFCC)   stated: 

"Unfortunately,  In  view  few  cities  can  the 
hometown  solution  (voluntary  plan)  be 
said  to  be  producing  results.  In  most  of  the 
other  cities,  the  hometown  plan  Is  not  work- 
ing.  .   .   .   " 

Continuing,  he  said  that  OPCC's  experi- 
ence with  the  voluntary  af>proach  had  "con- 
vinced us  of  the  legality,  the  practicality 
and  the  necessity  of  developing  a  national 
program  with  national  goals." 

c.  Of  the  two  Government-Imposed  plans, 
the  claimed  results  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
are  stlU  dlsput€d  by  many  non-government 
observers  In  Philadelphia  and  the  Washing- 
ton Plan  remains  unenforced. 

Recommendation  6:  a.  The  Administra- 
tion flatly  refused  to  give  support  for  the 
granting  of  cease  and  desist  power  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. Without  this  pwwer.  EEOC  Is  rendered 
Impotent  In  ensuring  equal  employment  op- 
portunity and  In  providing  redress  for  the 
victims  of  dLscrlmlnatlon  In  employment. 

b.  The  Administration  did  state  Its  sup- 
port for  extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  EEOC 
to  employees  of  state  and  local  governments. 
Yet.  without  the  cease  and  desist  authority 
f-e  extension  of  coverage  of  employees  is 
meaningless. 

2.  Welfare  Reform 

Recommendation  1 :  a.  The  Administration 
clearly  rejected  the  recommendation  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  that  (6.500  a 
year,  8440  less  than  what  has  been  calculated 
as  the  minimum  Income  needed  by  an  tirban 
family  of  four,  be  provided  to  assure  mini- 
mum standards  of  health  and  decency  for 
Family  Assistance  recipients. 

b.  The  Administration  has  already  given  its 
support  to  the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  May  13,  1971,  (H.R.  1).  Although 
tlie  bill  raises  the  payment  level  for  recipi- 
ents in  states  that  now  pay  the  least  and 
provides  substantial  benefits  for  the  aged, 
disabled,  and  blind,  In  crucial  ways,  this  sup- 


port represents  a  backward  step.  For  exam- 
ple: 

(1)  The  Family  Assistance  Act  sets  pay- 
ment levels  at  (2,400  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four.  Payments  will  never  go  above  that 
amount  and  there  Is  no  commitment  to 
maintain  present  payment  levels  in  the  45 
states  where  they  now  exceed  (2.400.  In  fact. 
9  out  of  10  welfare  families  coiild  be  worse  off, 
since  $2,400  a  year  Is  above  present  payment 
levels  for  only  10  percent  of  them. 

(2)  The  $2,400  amount  proposed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  actually  less 
than  the  (1,600  proposed  earlier  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, The  earlier  bill  pro\'lded  (1,600 
in  cash  plus  (864  In  food  stamps.  The  Com- 
mittee's action  has  made  recipients  ineligible 
for  food  stamps. 

(3)  States  would  be  encouraged  to  actually 
reduce  payments.  If  states  Increased  pay- 
ments above  the  amount  recipients  received 
in  cash  and  food  stamps  combined  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  the  states  will  have  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  these  increases. 

(4)  Some  states  have  been  providing  in- 
creased piayments  under  the  present  welfare 
system  in  accordance  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  There  is  no  provision,  in  fact,  allowing 
increases  of  the  federal  payment  of  (2,400. 
Thus,  cost  of  living  increases,  essential  In  our 
unstable  economy,  will  be  denied  for  the 
poor. 

c.  We  feel  that  the  burden  Is  on  the  Ad- 
ministration to  prove  that  there  would  be  a 
(75  billion  coet  to  the  government  as  a  result 
of  establishing  a  (6,500  payment  level.  Since 
the  Caucus  did  not  suggest  in  Its  March  Re- 
port moreover,  that  these  funds  be  raised 
through  a  58  percent  stirtax  on  Income,  we 
believe  the  Administration  raised  a  false 
issue  in  Its  reply  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  inhibiting  serious  discussion  of  our  pro- 
posal. 

d.  In  light  of  an  unemployment  crisis  of 
massive  proportion,  the  forced  work  require- 
ment* of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  can  only 
be  seen  as  punitive  and  unrealistic.  The  plan, 
while  helping  only  the  lowest  wage  earners, 
would  deny  them  the  protection  of  the  fed- 
eral minimum  wage.  As  presently  written, 
the  bill  does  not  guarantee  that  recipients 
would  be  assigned  to  suitable  employment. 
Ptirther.  the  provision  of  200,000  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  In  light  of  a  10  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  black  community  la  ludi- 
crously inadequate. 

Recommendation  2:  a.  We  note  with  Inter- 
est that  the  Administration  stated  Ita  will- 
ingness In  its  Report  to  back  provisions  for 
suitable  work  opportunities  and  require- 
ments. The  Caucus  shall  anticipate  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  change  H.R.  1  to  reflect  these 
views. 

b.  The  overall  support  given  the  present 
FamUy  Assistance  Plan  by  the  Administra- 
tion would  indicate,  however,  a  failure  of 
commitment  to  principles  we  set  forth  in 
this  recommendation.  For  example: 

(1)  Families  would  still  be  required  to 
register  for  work  even  though  the  lack  of 
adequate  training,  child  care  services  and 
employment  opportunities  would  result  in 
more  harassment  than  help  for  the  poor. 

(2)  We  find  It  difficult  to  comprehend  why 
the  already  obnoxious  provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal FAA.  requiring  mothers  of  children  over 
six  to  register  for  work,  now  require  mothers 
of  children  over  three,  to  turn  their  pre- 
schoolers over  to  a  third  party  to  raise. 

c.  Recipients  will  have  fewer  legal  rights 
under  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  than  they 
now  have.  People  who  lose  their  Jobs  can  be 
denied  assistance.  Welfare  recipients  are  as- 
sumed to  be  guilty  before  trial.  The  right  to 
appeal  unfavorable  decisions  Is  curtailed. 
Illegal  residency  requirements  may  be  Im- 
posed. In  short.  In  countless  ways,  the  Ad- 
ministration's endorsement  cf  such  provi- 
sions violates  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
original  recommendation. 

Recommendation  3;  a.  The  President's  Re- 


port Indicated  that  over  10  million  persons 
are  now  assisted  by  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
and  this  is  triple  the  number  aided  Just  16 
months  ago.  It  further  stated  that  new  and 
more  liberal  regulations  on  food  stamps  have 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
will  be  implemented  during  the  summer. 
What  the  Adminisiraticn  failed  to  mention, 
however,  is  that  under  the  new  regulations 
over  2  million  present  participants  in  the 
program  wc/uld  be  seriously  hurt  by  the  new 
schedules:  350.000  eliminated  altogether  and 
1.7  million  receiving  substantially  reduced 
benefits. 

In  addition,  testimony  before  the  Senate 
has  disclosed  that  an  additional  two  million 
persons  would  be  excluded  because  of  the 
new  restrictive  definition  of  what  constitutes 
a  'household  "  in  the  regulations.  The  blind, 
aged  and  disabled  in  10  states  would  be  ren- 
dered ineligible  for  the  program  in  the  one 
and  two  i>erson  category.  It  is  estimated  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  would  also  be  elimi- 
nated because  of  the  new  regulations  re- 
garding prof>osed  "maximum  allowable  re- 
sources". 

The  Administration  is  recommending  to 
Congress  that  the  Food  Stamp  Program  be 
eliminated  when  the  welfare  reform  bill  is 
passed.  The  new  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulations  might  accomplish  that  task  pre- 
maturely. 

b.  Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
supports  a  "standstill"  budget  for  child  nu- 
trition programs  based  on  an  estimated  6.6 
million  eligible  children,  testimony  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee on  April  26,  1971,  placed  the  figure  at  10 
mil'.i-n  eligible  children.  We  remind  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Its  pledge  and  our  recom- 
mendation that  no  children  in  America  go 
hungry. 

c.  The  Caucus  recommended  a  fully  oper- 
ational cash  assistance  program  whereby  wel- 
fare families  would  receive  additional  cash  in 
lieu  of  food  stamps.  Yet.  the  Administra- 
tion's profKJsal  of  a  maximum  benefit  of 
$2,400  Includes  the  cash  value  of  the  stamps 
and  l3  actually  less  than  the  cash-food  stamp 
packag9  originally  proposed. 

3.  Federal  Assistance  to  State  and  Local 
Government 

Recommendation  1 :  a.  The  President  stated 
in  reply  to  our  March  Report  that  the  bulk 
of  the  frozen  funds  are  being  held  for  legal 
and  technical  reasons:  the  coverage  of  long 
term  disbursements  to  many  fully  appro- 
priated projects  which  require  massive  con- 
struction (military  and  shipping);  the  with- 
holding of  low  rent  public  housing  monies 
because  of  tight  credit  conditions;  and  Con- 
gressional restraints  on  spending  within  debt 
and  statutory  outlay  ceilings. 

The  Caucus  finds  it  difficult  to  accept  legal 
and  technical  reasons  for  failure  to  release 
funds  to  meet  critical  domestic  needs,  espe- 
cially when  It  is  recalled  that  the  earlier 
position  of  the  Administration  related  the 
freezing  of  funds  to  control  of  inflation.  In 
addition,  the  Caucus  is  convinced  that  given 
the  accelerating  collapse  of  the  social  fabric 
of  our  urban  cities,  releasing  frozen  funds  as 
part  of  next  year's  budget  and  predicating 
action  on  the  passage  of  revenue  sharing,  is 
an  extremely  hazardous  way  to  plan.  By  not 
spending  urban  funds  appropriated  for  this 
fiscal  year  until  next  fiscal  year,  and  by  not 
planning  to  seek  further  funding  for  pro- 
grams that  are  to  be  lumped  under  revenue 
sharing,  the  Administration  Is  in  effect  en- 
suring a  doubling  of  needs  next  year  with 
only  this  year's  money  to  pay  for  them. 

b.  Further,  to  Justify  the  freezing  of  funds 
bv  the  debt  and  statutory  outlay  celling  is  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  President  could  Just 
as  well  have  withheld  (1.3  bllUon  from  the 
(70  billion  Department  of  Defense  budget 
rather  than  to  have  withheld  about  one  bil- 
lion from  the  (3  3  billion  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing   and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment.  Tbe  Caucus  contemplates  with  dread 
the  poestblUty  that  this  Administration  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  suffering  of  millions 
ot  poor  people  this  year  In  order  that  It  may 
strategically  release  funds  at  some  other 
time. 

Recommendation  5:  The  Caucus  is  pleased 
that  the  Administration  supports  extending 
Titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  state  and  local  governments  to  insure 
compliance  with  equal  employment  guide- 
lines for  recipients  of  general  and  special 
revenue  sharing  funds.  To  make  this  mean- 
ingful, however,  there  should  be  White  House 
support  of  a  provision  requiring  the  shared 
revenues  to  be  lxitegrat«d  with  the  general 
revenues  of  the  recipient  government.  Other- 
wise, It  would  be  far  too  easy  for  any  unit 
receiving  funds  to  establish  a  separate  ac- 
count for  federal  revenues,  from  which  would 
be  made  only  those  kinds  of  capital  expendi- 
tures that  would  be  untouched  by  civil  rights 
enforcement  guidelines.  Federal  funds  could 
be  used  accordingly  to  buy  trucks,  buses,  con- 
crete, lumber,  pencils  and  paper  while  state 
or  local  funds  could  then  be  used  to  hire 
white  employees  to  use  them. 

4.  Minority  Economic  Development 
Recommendation  1:  a.  Tte  President  stated 
that  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise (OMBE)  had  been  an  effective  vehicle 
for  economic  development  and  he  cited  9315 
minion  In  federal  grants  and  loans  and  guar- 
antees as  evidence.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  Is  aware,  however,  that  the  8315  mil- 
lion Is  less  than  one-half  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  guarantees  of  8750  million 
for  temporary  relief  of  Lockheed  and  Penn 
Central,  and  less  than  one-third  of  the  bil- 
lion doUars  the  Federal  government  will  have 
^)ent  In  the  aborted  C5A  program.  This  is 
the  real  measure  of  the  Administration's 
commitment  in  this  most  vital  area. 

b.  The  Administration  placed  great  em- 
phasis on  the  $115  million  increase  In  fund- 
ing available  for  minority  development  from 
1969  to  1970.  Again,  to  place  this  issue  In 
perspective,  the  Administration's  major  effort 
to  Skchieve  social  Justice  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  25  million  Black  Americans  is 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  was 
initially  allocated  in  the  under-flnanced  War 
on  Poverty  for  32  million  poor  Americans. 

c.  The  President's  own  Advisory  Council 
on  Minority  Business  Enterprise  recom- 
mended 8500  million  for  minority  enterprise 
over  the  next  three  years,  substantially  more 
than  the  President  is  willing  to  spend. 

d.  SBA  programs,  which  again  the  Presi- 
dent cited  as  further  evidence  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Administration's  efforts  in  this 
field,  have  done  little  to  increase  the  size  and 
scale  of  minority  enterprise.  The  average  mi- 
nority loan  Is  still  824,000  while  the  average 
non-minority  loan  is  865,000. 

e.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans 
announced  at  the  outset  of  the  Minority  En- 
terprise Small  Business  Investment  Company 
(MESBIC)  pro-am.  the  Administration's  in- 
tent to  establish  100  MESBIC's  by  June  1970. 
As  of  March  1971,  fewer  than  30  were  in  exist- 
ence. Many  of  them  are  under-capitalized 
and  received  no  federal  funds  for  staff  and 
administrative  expenses.  Disenchantment  Is 
setting  in  because  when  MESBIC's  encounter 
looses,  current  federal  regulations  demand 
that  the  private  sector  Invest  more  capital 
before  the  MESBIC  can  become  eligible  for 
government  matching  funds. 

Recomm.endations  2  and  5:  a.  Community 
Development  Corporations  (CDC)  have  In 
a  three  and  one-half  year  period  contributed 
significantly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  the  President  claims  to  support: 
creation  of  Jobs.  Increased  community  In- 
come, and  expanded  minority  ownership  op- 
portunities. These  results  were  made  despite 
Inadequate  funding,  bureaucratic  resistance 
to  innovation  and  little  federally  provided 
management   assistance.   Their  success   has 


been  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
President  chose  In  his  reply  to  the  Caucus 
to  regard  CDC's  as  unproven  experiments 
and  budgeted  820  million  less  for  them  In 
Fiscal  Year  1973  than  he  says  was  available 
in  1971. 

b.  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  finds 
incredible  the  President's  rejection  of  the 
concept  of  a  federally-financed  guarantee  or- 
ganization to  Insure  securities  and  obliga- 
tions of  CDC's  on  the  grounds  that  "this 
would  stigmatize  CDC's"  and  "be  contrary  to 
this  Administration's  jK>llcy  of  opposing  the 
establishment  of  permanent  narrow-purpose 
discount  facilities."  Apparently  only  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  are  stigmatized  by  market 
support  mechanisms.  Mortgage  bankers  and 
savings  and  loan  officials  have  long  utilized 
the  services  of  the  Federal  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  without  embarrassment. 

c.  The  President  refuted  his  own  state- 
ment and  logic  by  pointing  up  the  role  of 
the  Opportunity  Funding  Corporation 
(OFC).  a  special  financing  mechanism.  He 
also  neglected  to  add  that  OFC  had  received 
as  of  May  1971  only  81  million  of  a  $7  mll- 
Uon  grant  announced  In  June  1970. 

Recommendation  3:  a.  The  President  as- 
serted that  under  SBA's  8A  program,  the 
participation  of  minority  contractors  in  fed- 
eral work  expanded  from  810.4  million  to  822 
million.  The  Caucus  is  not  Impressed.  Fed- 
eral work  received  by  minority  firms  under 
8A  still  amounts  to  .022  percent  of  all  federal 
contracts,  or  822  million  out  of  nearly  8100 
billion. 

b.  There  is  a  basic  Inconsistency  between 
Administration  support  of  hiring  goals  set 
under  the  highly  touted  Philadelphia  Plan 
and  opposition  to  such  goals  for  non-con- 
struction contractors.  This  is  particularly 
disturbing  in  view  of  the  President's  obliga- 
tion to  enforce  Section  153  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  Section  3  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968.  which  requires  OEO  and 
HUD.  respectively,  to  take  action  so  that 
minorities  might  receive  a  greater  share  of 
all  federally-financed  work,  not  Just  con- 
struction. 

Recommendation  6:  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Administration  agreed  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  provide 
technical  assistance  to  minority  banks.  We 
shall  anticipate  more  detailed  plans  for 
implementation. 

5.  Poverty  Programming 
Recommendation  1:  a.  The  Caucus  is  not 
satisfied  with  Administration  claims  that 
OEO  programs,  as  they  "mature,"  should  be 
spun  off  to  the  various  line  departments  so 
that  OEO  can  be  "free"  to  "continue  its  pri- 
mary mission  as  innovator  and  advocate  of 
the  poor."  Nor  do  we  believe  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure will  "increase  awareness  In  the  line 
departments  of  the  sp>eclal  needs  of  the  poor." 
The  concept  of  OEO  was.  from  its  incep- 
tion, to  challenge  existing  bureaucracies  by 
showing  that  new  ways  of  meeting  the  real 
needs  of  the  poor  could  be  developed.  The 
"spinoff"  theory  Is  sure  to  result  In  regres- 
sion to  prevalent  conditions  of  maladminis- 
tration of  federal  benefits  Intended  for  the 
pofjr. 

b.  Additionally,  we  must  reiterate  our  con- 
tention that  the  matching  requirement  for 
local  communities  be  eliminated.  We  are  con- 
cerned at>out  the  needs  of  communities  such 
as  Mound  Bayou.  Mississippi,  which  lack  suf- 
ficient financial  resources  even  to  be  eligible 
for  such  programs.  Although  the  Adminis- 
tration claimed  that  It  decided  not  to  in- 
crease the  matching  share  from  20  to  25 
percent,  this  reply  still  did  addres.s  Itself  to 
our  request  that  this  requirement  be  elimi- 
nated to  ensure  universal  community  pirtlc- 
Ipation 
Recommendation   2:   Tragically,    the    Ad- 


ministration bill  for  a  legal  services  corpora- 
tion makes  a  mockery  of  the  very  laudable 
sentlmenu  expressed  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  statement  of  May  5,  1971.  In  that  state- 
ment he  promised  that  he  would  profxsse 
legislation  which  would  see  that  the  "lawyers 
in  the  program  have  full  freedom  to  protect 
the  best  Interest  of  their  clients  .  ,  ."  and 
he  proposed  further  that  "the  Nation  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  giving  the  program  the 
support  it  needs  In  order  to  become  a  per- 
manent and  vital  part  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  Justice" 

Yet  as  the  hearings  have  progressed  In  both 
House  and  Senate,  It  has  become  clear  to  us 
that  the  Administration's  bill  In  fact  poses 
grave  Constitutional  threats  to  the  ability 
of  the  legal  services  lawyer  to  protect  his 
client's  legal  rights.  Provisions  which  would 
Institute  such  devices  as  "appellate  reviews," 
screening  devices,  and  negotiation  by  the 
Corporation  with  government  agencies  likely 
to  be  the  subject  of  multiple  litigation  tire 
particularly  undesirable.  The  latter  for  ex- 
ample would  establish  a  procedure  which 
would  prevent  an  attorney  from  exercising 
independent  professional  Judgement  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  person  who  seeks  timely  ap- 
peal or  ooxiTt  adjudication  of  his  rights.  Any 
legal  services  corporation  which  would  seek 
to  Intervene  between  the  poor  man  and  his 
right  to  a  hearing  in  court  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  people  for  Indeed. 
"Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied." 

B.  Community  and  human  development 
1.  Education 

Recommendation  1:  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  iCBC)  found  the  White  House 
Report  unresponsive  concerning  every  prin- 
ciple recommended  for  chUd  development 
legislation.  Some  specific  examples  are: 

a.  The  Caucus  called  for  significant  expan- 
sion of  child  development  programs.  There 
are  3.3  million  children  under  6  whose  family 
Incomes  fall  below  poverty  levels.  Yet  ihe 
Family  Assistance  Plan  day  care  provisions 
would  provide  for  only  450,000  children,  up  to 
14  years  old.  In  addition.  Administration 
budget  requests  for  Head  Start  for  1972  pro- 
vide for  no  more  children  than  are  presently 
being  served.  Further,  the  Administration's 
reference  to  Increases  In  Title  IV  A  funds, 
although  real  for  the  present.  Is  deceptive 
since  these  and  FAP  funds  are  to  be  even- 
tually pooled. 

b.  The  Caucus  called  for  developmental 
rather  than  custodial  care.  According  to 
HEW's  own  estimates  such  care  costs  from 
82,100  to  82.400  per  child  annually.  Yet  the 
Administration  has  endorsed  provisions  of 
FAP  which  permit  maximum  $750  yearly  ex- 
emptions for  child  care  and  has  called  for 
8410  million  for  direct  project  funding  under 
PAP  which,  equitably  distributed,  would 
amount  to  only  8910  per  child. 

c.  The  Caucus  called  for  educational  re- 
form and  self-determination  by  minorities. 
and  the  Administration  replied  by  citing  re- 
search efforts  and  advisory  not  decision-mak- 
ing roles  for  black  people. 

d.  The  Administration  advocated  the  use 
of  vouchers  for  the  purchase  of  child  care 
services  which  would  clearly  benefit  fran- 
chisors, businesses  and  established  agencies 
with  sufficient  start-up  capital  to  set  up  day 
care  centers.  Thus  the  consumer's  choice 
would  be  limited  to  day  care  services  he  can- 
not possibly  control.  Direct  project  grants  on 
the  other  hand  would  permit  parents  to  or- 
ganize and  administer  their  own  child  care 
programs.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  communica- 
tion gap  thai  the  Administration  Interprets 
"control"  for  black  people  solely  in  terms  of 
individual  rather  than  community  efforts. 

Recommendation  2  a.  The  Congressional 
authorization  for  Title  I.  ElementaPi-  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  is  $2.7  bil- 
lion. The  Administration's  request  of  $1.5 
billion  does  not  constitute  the  full-funding 
requested  by  the  Congresslon.il  Black  Caucus. 
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b.  The  revised  guidelines  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministration's Report  referred  are  deficient 
In  important  ways.  (One  example  Is  the  ex- 
clusion of  longevity  pay  from  the  formula 
for  the  computation  of  comparability.)  In 
addition,  the  administrative  regulations  cited 
were  Issued  over  a  year  after  statutory  re- 
forms were  enacted  on  April  13.  1970. 

Recommendation  3:  Difficulties  already  ex- 
perienced in  enforcing  federal  civil  rights, 
parent  participation  and  other  guidelines 
would  be  Increased  manifold  If  the  Admin- 
istration's Education  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
posals are  adopted.  Some  defects  are: 

a.  There  Is  no  federal  approval  of  state 
plans  proposed,  nor  Is  it  likely  that  state 
plans  would  even  be  on  file. 

b.  There  is  no  requirement  that  com- 
munity residents  be  Involved  In  the  decision- 
making process  as  presently  exists  under  the 
Title  I  regtilatlons.  Representation  of  mi- 
norities and  other  persons  served  Is  not  man- 
datory for  state  advisory  councils. 

c.  The  key  to  comparability,  the  require- 
ment of  maintaining  state  and  local  con- 
tributions, has  been  deleted. 

Recommendation  4:  The  CBC  acknowl- 
edges the  Administration's  support  of  S.  1557, 
the  proposed  Emergency  School  Aid  and 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Action  of  1971. 
and  urges  it  to  continue  to  work  for  its  pas- 
sage without  weakening  amendments  In  the 
House. 

Recommendation  5:  The  CBC  acknowl- 
edges that  recent  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  Administration  refiecting  a  commitment 
to  universal  literacy.  We  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  the  level  ol  funding  for  Right  to 
Read  be  appropriate  to  the  priority  given 
the  effort  by  the  Administration  Itself,  and 
note  In  that  regard,  that  the  Administration 
has  no  way  of  enforcing  any  guideline  con- 
cerning the  distribution  for  the  Right  to 
Read  program  of  the  8460  million  received 
by  states  from  the  Office  of  Education. 

Recommendation  6:  a.  The  CBC  requested 
full  funding  of  "ntle  in  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  at  891  mUUon.  We  note 
with  interest  that  the  Administration  now 
proposes  to  request  815  million  more  than  the 
original  1972  budget  request.  The  total  re- 
sulting figure,  however.  Is  still  836.1  million 
short  of  requested  full  funding. 

b.  Not  all  developing  Institutions  funded 
under  Title  III  are  predominately  black.  Yet 
the  President  pledged  In  his  reply  that  76 
percent  of  the  total  853.9  million  requested 
under  Title  HI  will  go  to  these  schools.  Since 
23  percent  of  Title  m  by  law  must  go  to 
Junior/community  colleges,  we  are  curious 
to  know  how  the  group  of  non-black  colleges, 
which  would  have  received  slightly  more 
than  12  percent  of  Title  III  funds  under  the 
1972  initial  budget  request,  would  now  have 
to  make  do  with  two  percent.  Full  funding 
would  alleviate  this  dilemma,  as  would  the 
Incerase  of  funds  to  black  colleges  from 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Recommendation  7:  The  President  ap- 
peared to  have  missed  the  point  of  his  recom- 
mendation entirely.  Meetings  and  speeches 
for  their  own  sake  were  not  requested  by  the 
CBC,  but  rather  the  targeting  of  funds  so 
that  the  minimal  percentage  of  Federal  funds 
for  black  colleges  and  universities  (three  per- 
cent of  over  84  billion)  from  seventeen  Fed- 
eral agencies  supporting  higher  education 
might  be  increased. 

Recommendation  8:  The  Administration's 
reply  to  this  recommendation  constituted  a 
rejection.  Black  and  poor  students  presently 
enrolled  in  educational  Institutions  and 
those  who  hope  to  attend  ccdlege  In  the  fu- 
ture, given  the  burden  of  racism  they  already 
bear  (black  college  graduates  earn  $3,000  less 
per  year  than  white  graduates) ,  simply  can- 
not afford  to  Incur  debts  of  nearly  87.600  over 
a  four-year  period. 

We  note  further  that  the  Administration 
failed  to  reply  to  any  other  parts  of  the 
recommendalon. 

Recommendation  9:  The  use  of  percentages 


rather  than  actual  dollar  amounts,  particu- 
larly when  those  percentages  we  mandated 
by  law.  Is  often  deceptive.  For  example,  23 
percent  of  the  838.9  million  request  for  two- 
year  colleges  under  Title  in  for  FY  1873  Is 
only  $9  million.  It  should  further  be  noted 
that  the  position  of  Sx>eclal  Assistant  to  the 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion 18  not  likely  to  be  one  wielding  a  great 
deal  of  clout  within  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

2.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Recommendation   1:   The   President's  Re- 
port   Indicated    that   the    875    million    ear- 
marked for  operating  subsidies  would  not  be 
needed  In  either  1971  or  1972. 

The  Caucus  finds  this  reply  difficult  to  com- 
prehend In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  critical  hovising  Issues  Is  the  financial 
condition  of  public  housing  authorities  and 
their  ability  to  manage  and  maintain  units. 
Some  30  metropolitan  arecis  are  in  desperate 
need  of  operating  expenses  to  manage,  repair 
and  rehabilitate  units  which  are  currently 
"off  the  market"  for  the  seriously  crowded 
inner  city.  We  fall  to  see  the  logic  of  spend- 
ing funds  to  produce  new  public  housing 
while  withholding  funds  to  malnUln  the 
units  already  available. 

Recom,m.endation  2:  Given  the  urgent  need 
for  housing  for  our  constituents  the  Caucus 
cannot  view  the  Issuance  of  guidelines  as  Im- 
mediate action.  In  replying  to  our  recom- 
mendations, the  Administration  could  have 
required  states  to  lift  their  restrictions  on 
mtinlcipal  bond  indebtedness  to  a  level  that 
adequately  serves  the  mortgage  market  In  a 
given  commimlty. 

Recommendation  3:  a.  The  Administra- 
tion's reply  said  that  no  additional  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  this  recommendation.  HUD's  1973  commit- 
ments would  make  35.000  dwelling  units 
available.  But  the  35,000  tinlt  estimate  for  re- 
habilitation can  be  used  In  metropolitan 
Washington  alone  according  to  a  March  1971 
HUD  financed  study,  which  estimated  an 
area  need  of  200.000  units. 

b.  The  Administration  also  did  not  Indi- 
cate whether  renewal  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  priority  to  maintaining  and 
rebabilltaUng  dwelling  imits  in  a  renewal 
area  rather  than  setting  business  develop- 
ment as  the  primary  goal. 

Recommendation  S:  Although  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  indicated  support  of  the  Cau- 
cus' recommendation,  critical  questions  con- 
cerning implementation  remain  unanswered. 
We  do  not  know  for  example  the  criteria  to 
be  used  in  determining  that  housing  around 
federal  Installations  Is  in  fact  avaUable  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis,  nor  has  the  report 
stipulated  who  will  enforce  the  amendment 
or  what  means  of  enforcement  will  be 
utilized. 

3.  The  Drug  Crisis 
Recommendation  1:  a.  In  replying  to  our 
call  for  the  declaration  of  drug  abuse  as  a 
national  crisis,  the  Administration  Indicated 
that  It  announced  in  March,  1970  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug 
Abuse  Information.  A  national  Informational 
clearinghouse,  however,  does  not  convey  to 
the  American  people  a  convincing  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  Administration.  It 
does  nothing  moreover  about  stopping  the 
flow  of  drugs  into  the  country  or  providing 
real  alternatives  to  drug  victims. 

b.  The  Administration  stated  that  It  can- 
not suspend  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  countries  which  produce,  process  and 
export  drugs  to  this  country.  Its  view  was 
that  such  action  might  be  considered  pre- 
cipitous and  cause  counter-productive  ten- 
sions. There  are.  today,  an  estimated  500,- 
000  drug  addicts  In  the  United  States.  Co- 
operative arrangements  with  France  and 
Mexico  are  not  stemming  sufficiently  the 
flood  of  drugs  causing  that  number  to  grow 
everyday.  In  addition,  results  of  a  United 
Nations  study  reported  to  the  30tb  session  of 


that  body,  indicated  that  Indochina  Is  the 
second  largest  producer  of  opium  In  the 
world.  The  situation  there  Is  becoming  so 
critical  that  during  the  recent  Laotian  in- 
vasion, servicemen  were  observed  undergoing 
withdrawal  symptoms  in  the  field  because 
they  had  been  temporarily  cut  off  from  their 
sources  of  supply. 

With  the  continuing  Increase  In  addiction 
among  our  young  adult  population,  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  nation  Is  at 
stake.  Could  any  country  to  which  we  might 
apply  sanctions  under  these  circvmutances 
reasonably  consider  such  action  "pre- 
cipitous"? 

c.  The  Administration  also  referred  to  Its 
drug  programs  budgeted  at  8123J  million. 
The  bulk  of  the  programs  discussed  by  the 
Administration  concern  the  expansion  of 
educational  and  training  programs,  and  do 
not  deal  directly  with  the  problems  cited 
above.  The  8133.2  million  budget  represents 
a  beginning,  but  in  New  York  City  alone 
880  million  was  spent  last  year  and  reached 
no  more  than  40  f>ercent  of  the  city's  addict 
population. 

Recommendation  2:  The  Caucus  hoped 
that  In  replying  to  this  recommendation,  the 
Administration  would  have  Indicated  some 
response  to  the  growing  problem  of  drug  ad- 
diction among  returning  Vietnam  Veterans. 
Experts  within  the  Veterans  Administration 
estimate  that  one-fourth  of  all  addicts  tn 
the  country  are  veterans  and  their  treatment 
would  cost  at  least  830  million  annually. 
The  Caucus  hopes  that  the  Administration 
will  include  in  its  drug  efforts  plans  to  es- 
tablish centers  affiliated  with  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals  in  all  of  the  major 
lu-ban  areas. 

Recommendation  3:  The  Administration 
Indicated  that  the  new  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
imp>oses  stricter  controls  over  the  legitimate 
production  and  distribution  of  ampheta- 
mines. The  Caucus  felt  tbat  the  controls 
must  extend  to  production  ceilings  since 
there  is  no  real  "legitimate"  need  for  the 
current  production  of  more  than  8  billion 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates.  The  Caucus 
is  also  as  seriously  concerned  about  the  "no- 
knock"  provision  of  Section  509  of  the  new 
drug  act  as  It  is  with  this  same  provision 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

Recommendation  4:  a.  The  Cauctis  does 
not  believe  that  8400.000  Is  enough  money  to 
adequately  study  the  social  and  physiologi- 
cal effect  of  methadone.  We  are  not  aware  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare's  Initial  studies  referred  to  In  the 
White  House  reply.  Our  perusal  of  available 
data  indicates  that  methadone  Is  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  drug,  particularly  In  over- 
dosage. 

b.  The  Caucus  would  also  urge.  In  evaluat- 
ing the  255  applications  received  proposing 
investigations  Into  new  drugs,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration not  approve  any  application 
which  might  seek  to  explore  a  heroin  main- 
tenance program. 

C.  Justice  and  civil  rights 
1.  Criminal  Justice 
Recommendation  1:  The  President  main- 
tained that  since  the  Legal  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (LEAA)  was  estab- 
lished, "special  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  such  efforts  as  prevention  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  .  .  ."  Yet,  recent  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  re- 
vealed that  only  1  7  of  LEAA  action  grants 
have  gone  to  the  Juvenile  programs,  despite 
the  fact  that  recidivism  among  offenders 
under  30  is  74  percent,  and  48  percent  of  all 
arrests  Involve  children  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  17  (16  percent  of  the  population). 
The  problem  Is  so  critical  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee may  consider  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  special  agency  to  deal  with  Juvenile 
crime  alone. 

Recommendation     3:    The    Congressional 
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Black  Caucus  espressed  alarm  at  the  fact 
that  the  D.C.  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  of  1970  had  been  advertised 
as  a  model  for  the  Nation.  The  President's 
Report  quoted  a  recent  statement  by  the 
Attorney  General  which  repreeents  the  Ad- 
ministration's view  of  the  Act: 

"We  have  never  said  that  all  these  pro- 
visions   should    be    adopted    in    the   States." 

Yet  on  May  14,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  authorize  pre- 
ventive detention  of  susp)ects  accused  of 
"dangerous  or  organized  crime  activity"  In 
all  federal  courts.  The  Inconsistency  here 
is  only  too  obvious. 

2.  Civil  Rights 

Recommendation  1:  The  results  of  find- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
based  on  follow-up  questionnaires  to  27  fed- 
eral agencies,  revealed  that  with  few  excep- 
tions no  significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  Implementing  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations made  In  the  October.  1970  report. 
This  lack  of  movement  In  'he  face  of  public 
exposure  of  the  problem  In  October.  1970  ade- 
quately demonstrates  the  need  for  executive 
leadership  If  the  law  is  to  be  Implemented 
as  Congress  Intended. 

Recommendation  2:  a.  With  respect  to  the 
recent  primary  election  in  Gary.  Indiana,  the 
reply  from  President  Nixon  Indicated  that 
personnel  were  present  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  Investigative  purposes,  but  did 
not  find  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the 
bringing  forth  of  Judicial  action.  However.  It 
Is  evident  that  either  these  lawyers  ignored 
the  obvious  purpose  of  their  assignment  to 
detect  and  correct  voting  abuses  in  Lake 
County  (e.g.,  the  obvious  attempt  by  county 
officials  to  prevent  at  least  3,500  qualified 
voters  from  voting),  or  they  concluded  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  Judicial  action  because 
of  their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  meth- 
ods and  practices  of  county  registration  and 
election  officials. 

The  Caucus  Is  pleased,  however,  that  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  Mayor  and  his 
supporters  enabled  many  qualified  voters  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  Justice  Department  will  Intervene 
more  vigorously  in  the  future  when  threats 
to  voting  rights  are  involved. 

b.  The  President's  reply  Indicated  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  sent  several  groups 
of  officials  to  Mississippi  t-^  consult  with  lo- 
cal black  leaders  In  the  34  counties  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  other  counties.  However, 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement.  For  example.  In 
Coahoma  County,  the  home  of  Dr.  Aaron 
Henry  (head  of  the  State  NAACP  and  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  black  leaders  In 
the  South)  re-reglstratlon,  redlstrlctlng  and 
a  change  In  the  elecUon  for  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  from  district  to  county-wide  (at 
large)  are  occurring  simultaneously.  Yet, 
black  civil  rights  leaders  have  Indicated  that 
they  are  totally  unaware  of  the  presence  of 
Justice  Department  officials  in  this  county. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  no  evidence  that 
redlstrlctlng  and  other  election  changes  are 
being  carried  out  with  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral Court  decisions  or  compliance  with  Title 
V  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

3.  Veterans'  Affairs 

Recommendation  1:  a.  The  Administra- 
tion's willingness  to  make  another  study  of 
discrimination  In  military  Justice  was  laud- 
able, but,  the  President  did  not  indicate 
who  would  be  conducting  the  new  study, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD), 
Justice  and  State  would  be  involved,  or  that 
selected  members  of  the  bar.  Including  mi- 
nority representatives,  would  be  used. 

b.  Reference  was  made  in  the  President's 
reply,  to  a  1970  DOD  study  regarding  the 
reasons  why  a  disproportionate  number  of 
blacks  were  punished  under  the  military 
system  of  Justice.  This  report  has  never  been 
released  and  one  must  wonder  whether  that 


Is  because  its  findings  were  too  embarrassing 
to  the  military.  Surely,  there  Is  reason  to 
question  whether,  if  the  new  study  suggested 
by  the  President  confirms  the  earlier  one, 
It  win  meet  a  similar  fate. 

c.  The  Caucus  has  some  doubt  that  the 
services  will  cooperate  fully  in  the  DOD's  ef- 
forts. When  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
attempted  recently  to  get  figures  on  one 
highly  relevant  question — what  is  the  racial 
breakdown  on  all  discharges  other  than  hon- 
orable?— this  was  the  response:  The  Navy 
said  It  would  answer  by  May  20.  but  did  not 
do  so.  The  Marine  Corps  did  not  reply.  The 
Air  Force  said  by  telephone  It  would  be  an 
enormous  Job  but  It  would  try  to  make  some 
response;  it  has  not  yet  done  so.  The  Army 
said  it  would  take  three  weeks  and  cost 
$7,000  to  have  its  computer  records  print 
out  such  data,  so  It  refused.  We  hope  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  be  more  success- 
ful In  his  efforts. 

d.  Although  the  new  or  broader  study 
might  be  useful,  earlier  investigations,  par- 
ticularly, the  NAACP  study,  have  already 
established  that  serious  Injustices  exist  and 
are  occurring  dally.  Action  to  correct  them 
must  not  be  further  delayed  with  the  excuse 
that  the  problem  is  under  study. 

Recommendation  2:  a.  In  framing  Its  rec- 
ommendations, the  Cauciis  was  aware  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  now  has  a  civil 
rights  unit  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary.  This  unit  is  within  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs.  There  is  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, documented  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  itself  and  by  independent  studies  of 
military  discrimination  and  Injustice  per- 
petuated against  black  servicemen.  From 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  have  come  reports  of  excessive 
Article  15's,  numerous  and  unwarranted  pre- 
trial confinements,  inordinate  rates  of  other 
than  honorable  discharges  and  ineptness  in 
handling  civil  rights  complaints.  The  Caucus 
felt  that  In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  per- 
vasiveness of  these  problems,  only  a  full  civil 
rights  division  vested  by  law  with  authority 
and  guidelines  could  effectively  begin  to  cor- 
rect the  serious  situation  that  now  exists 
In  the  military.  The  Caucus  felt  that  plac- 
ing responsibility  for  these  matters  In  the 
hands  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  and  not  a 
Deputy  would  be  more  appropriate  to  the 
urgency  of  the  task. 

b.  It  has  been  almost  a  year  since  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  began  to  Issue  directives 
fixing  civil  rights  responsibilities,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  Report.  During  that 
period  the  above  listed  grievances  have  not 
diminished.  The  addition  of  four  generals 
and  flag  rank  black  officers  will  make  little 
change  in  the  percentage  of  blacks  among  all 
black  officers  (2.1"^),  nor  has  there  been 
any  Impact  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder, 
where  discrimination  In  promotions  Is  still 
prevalent.  Nothing  also  seems  to  have 
changed  concerning  the  use  of  the  discrim- 
inatory, academic  and  whlte-culture-ortented 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test,  which  func- 
tions to  shut  blacks  Into  combat  units,  or 
into  low  skill  areas  such  as  service  and 
supply.  There  thev  are  not  trained  In  skills 
which  can  be  transferred  to  civilian  life,  and 
pile  up  In  the  lower  ranks  because  promo- 
tions In  such  units  are  fewer  and  slower. 

Further,  we  notice  no  progress  In  black 
civilian  employment  opportunities  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  where  black  em- 
ployees represent  only  7.8%  of  the  labor 
force,  where  80.4  ""r  of  those  are  In  GS  grades 
1-8  and  where  only  0.1%  are  in  GS  grades 
le-ia. 

4.  District  of  Columbia 

Recommendation  1:  a.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Is  a  city  of  over  850.000  people.  It 
has  a  population  greater  than  that  of  eleven 
states,  and  those  eleven  states,  have  a  total 
of  39  representatives  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. On  a  per  capita  basis  there  Is  one  Mem- 


ber sitting  In  the  Congress  per  every  143,000 
people  in  these  states.  Yet,  the  850,000  citi- 
zens of  Washington  are  restricted  to  one 
ncn-votlng  Delegate. 

Although  the  President's  reply  appeared  to 
reaffirm  his  commitment  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  full  voting  representa- 
tion to  the  District,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  April  7  message  on  affairs  of  this 
city  stated  that  "establishment  of  the  non- 
voting House  delegate  position  (came  about) 
by  legislation  which  my  Administration  In- 
troduced and  advocated.  .  .  ." 

The  Black  Caucus  cannot  agree  with  the 
President's  piecemeal  approach  to  Home 
Rule  for  the  District  or  to  Congressional 
representation  for  its  citizens. 

b.  The  six-month  extension  to  the  life  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
cited  by  the  President  as  an  indication  of  his 
willingness  to  consider  Home  Rule.  Is  no 
substitute  for  a  firm  commitment  from  this 
Administration  to  provide  Immediate  re- 
dress of   this  legitimate  grievance. 

D.  Foreign  Policy 

Recommendations  1  and  2:  It  Is  clear  that 
the  positions  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  on  Vietnam  and 
budgetary  priorities  for  domestic  sp>endlng 
are  irreconcilable. 

Recommendation  3:  a.  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  had  recommended  that  Africa 
be  given  priority  and  attention  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Africa  now 
receives  approximately  8.4  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  AID  assistance.  Our  request  that 
this  amount  be  significantly  Increased  was 
not  even  addressed. 

b.  The  Administration  rejected  the  Caucus' 
request  for  a  sjyecial  Task  Force  comf)osed  of 
a  broadly  representative  policy  group  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  review  of  the  variety  of 
U.S  policies  affecting  Africa.  But,  there  Is  no 
better  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  Input 
than  the  few  visible  results  of  the  review  of 
"key  African  issues"  by  the  National  Security 
Council,  such  as  the  relaxation  of  our  arms 
embargo  policy  against  South  Africa  and  the 
relaxation  of  our  adherence  to  UN  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

Recommendation  4:  a.  The  Caucus  does 
not  find  the  Administration's  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  communication  to  support  peaceful 
change  In  South  Africa  persuasive  since  the 
reply  lacks  any  evidence  that  the  policy  Is 
being  pursued  to  establish  communication 
links  with  the  majority  Black  South  Africans 
or  among  thoee  liberal  elements  working  for 
peaceful  change  in  South  Africa. 

b.  The  Caucus  finds  It  impossible  to  rec- 
oncile either  our  denunciation  of  the  use 
of  violence  by  the  liberatlan  movements  or 
the  President's  statement  ("The  United 
States  will  not  condone  the  violence  to 
human  dignity  Implicit  In  apartheid")  with 
the  nation's  continuing  moraJ,  economic,  and 
military  support  of  South  Africa,  which  sub- 
jugates the  people  of  South  Africa  and  of 
Namibia  (South  Weet  Africa)  by  force  and 
violence. 

c.  We  welcome  the  Administration's 
advocacy  of  the  goal  of  attracting  private 
business  Interests  to  Black  Africa.  We  would 
have  also  welcomed  a  more  concrete  explana- 
tion of  Its  specific  efforts  to  Implement  that 
cxjmmitment  and  accomplishments  to  date. 

d.  The  Administration  rejected  our  recom- 
mendation that  the  annual  outright  subsidy 
to  South  Africa  of  $20  million  under  sugar 
quota  laws  be  ended.  This  is  a  clear  refiectlon 
of  this  Administration's  policy  towards  South 
Africa.  Pour  developing  countries  of  Black 
Africa  each  will  now  have  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  sugar  quota  of  South 
Africa,  a  developed  country.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  economic  or  political  Justification 
for  continuing  this  support  of  South  Africa 
for  a  two  or  three  year  period. 

e.  The  Caucus  endorses  the  Administra- 


tion's Interest  In  increased  support  for  the 
majority-ruled  states  of  Southern  Africa, 
Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland.  The  U.S. 
should  further  Implement  this  Interest  by 
facilitating  and  actively  supporting  feasibil- 
ity studies  Into  the  mineral  resources  of  these 
nations  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  South 
Africa. 

f.  The  citation  of  a  limited  scholarship 
program,  which  Is  currently  being  substan- 
tially reduced,  cannot  be  considered  a  serious 
answer  to  the  recommendation  that  the  U.S. 
Implement  its  UN  obligations  and  pronounce- 
ments, to  support  self-<letermlnatlon  for 
minority-ruled  Africa.  The  Caucus  believes 
that  a  decision  not  to  support  a  violent  so- 
lution cannot  excuse  the  failure  to  provide 
other  types  of  significant  asslstanoe  (e.g., 
health  and  educational)  directly  to  libera- 
tion movements  to  persons  within  the  lib- 
erated areas. 

g.  In  view  of  U.S.  recognition.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  before  the  International  Cotut  of 
Justice  of  Namibia  (South  West  Africa) ,  of 
our  obligation  to  respect  and  assist  the  UN's 
respKjnslblllty  for  the  International  territory, 
the  Caucus  can  only  characterize  as  frivolous 
the  Administration's  reply,  which  Ignored  our 
recognized  obligations  and  equated  the  Ad 
Hoc  Suboommlttee  with  the  Council  for 
Namibia.  The  Caucus  called  upon  the  United 
States  to  Join  the  Council  and  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  UN. 

Recommendation  5:  The  Administration's 
treatment  of  the  recommendation  for  alloca- 
tion of  one  i>ercent  of  the  gross  national 
product  to  international  development  assist- 
ance was  specious  and  failed  entirely  to  ad- 
dress the  point  that  priority  attention  be 
directed  to  Africa. 

Recommendation  6:  Statistics,  as  given  by 
the  Administration  on  Improved  hiring  pol- 
icies for  black  foreign  service  officers,  how- 
ever commendable,  do  not  correct  the  over- 
all  picture.  Instead  of  a  numbers  game,  the 
Caucus  called  for  an  all-out  effort  to  secure 
black  representation  In  the  foreign  service, 
worldwide,  at  all  levels  and  in  all  career 
specialties. 


REPORT  OF  VISIT  TO  INTER- 
MOUNTAIN  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay),  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  read- 
ing an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  25,  1971,  which  described  certain 
difficulties  at  the  Intermountain  Indian 
School  in  Brlgham  City,  Utah,  I  decided 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  msike 
a  firsthand  insi>ection  and  ezamlnation 
of  that  facility  and  the  conditions  which 
exist  there.  Consequently,  on  Thursday, 
May  27, 1  spent  the  bulk  of  the  day  talk- 
ing with  the  staff,  faculty,  and  the  stu- 
dents of  that  institution  and  found  sev- 
eral things  which  I  feel  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  as  well  as 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  others  who  may  be  Interested 
in  this  program. 

I  was  Immediately  Impressed,  as  any 
visitor  to  this  facility  would  be,  by  the  ex- 
cellent attitude  and  demeanor  of  the 
students.  Although  a  large  number  of  the 
students  had  already  returned  to  their 
homes  for  the  summer,  there  were  still 
a  number  there  with  whom  I  visited 
during  the  day.  Without  exception. 
those  students  with  whom  I  visited 
were  happy  about  the  educational  ex- 
perience they  were  receiving  at  the 
school.  They  desire  to  return  and  they 


expressed  sincere  concern  to  me  that 
the  school  be  allowed  to  continue  its 
operation.  I  was  especially  impressed  with 
the  way  that  skills  were  being  taught  as 
part  of  the  student  training  program  and 
were  also  utilized  by  the  staff  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  for  care,  up- 
keep and  improvement  of  the  school 
facilities.  This  gives  the  students  a  feel- 
ing of  belonging  to  the  school  and  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  commit- 
ment to  what  is  being  done  there.  The 
students  also  receive  on-the-job  experi- 
ences in  the  northern  Utah  area  which 
are  not  available  to  them  on  their  reser- 
vations. I  was  told  of  a  number  of  suc- 
cess stories  of  Indians  who  are  now  pro- 
ductive citizens  holding  important  jobs 
in  several  communities.  These  former 
students  now  return  to  the  school  to 
recruit  students  who  have  the  skills  to 
meet  similar  occupational  oppxjrtunities. 

I  was  equally  impressed  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  staff  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Intermoimtain  Indian  School. 
They  carry  a  deep  commitment  to  Indlem 
education  which,  in  some  ways,  has 
prompted  them  to  continue  their  work 
under  difficult  circumstances.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  staff  was  especisJly  appar- 
ent in  the  manner  they  have  continued 
operation  of  the  school  in  the  absence  of 
a  permanent  superintendent  for  an  un- 
duly long  period  of  time.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  way  in  which  the  acting  super- 
intendent filled  the  position  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  school  was  without 
a  permanent  superintendent  for  over  a 
year. 

I  would  like  to  siiggest  a  few  recom- 
mendations to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  particularly  to  the  director 
of  education. 

First.  Although  the  present  facilities 
are  extremely  well  kept  and  mEilntained, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  new  vocational  ed- 
ucation building  and  for  some  limited 
remodeling  of  present  facilities.  The 
buildings  now  being  used  are  in  good 
condition  and  the  dorms  are  sufficient 
but  new  equipment  and  furnishings  are 
needed. 

Second.  Considering  the  existing  in- 
vestment and  the  great  need  for  voca- 
tional education  for  the  Indians,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
will  seriously  consider  not  only  main- 
taining at  least  a  vocational  training 
center  at  the  Intermountain  school,  but 
will  also  consider  enlarging  that  center 
for  even  wider,  perhaps  multitribal  use. 

Given  the  present  capacity  of  the 
school,  perhaps  it  would  even  be  more 
efficient  to  enlarge  the  student  body  to  at 
least  2,000  students  in  order  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  the  existing  fa- 
cilities. This  would  not  require  new 
dorms,  merely  one  additional  training 
building. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  does  not  again  leave  affairs 
of  the  school  to  be  so  unsupervised  that 
a  situation  would  ever  again  develop 
wherein  the  school  would  be  without  a 
top  administrator  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
was  very  impressed  with  the  Intermoim- 
tain Indian  School  at  Brigham  City  and 
with  the  young  Indian  students  there.  As 


you  are  aware,  objections  to  the  school 
have  been  raised  by  one  or  two  persons. 
But,  in  visiting  at  the  facility  and  in 
talking  with  the  students,  I  did  not  find 
these  objections  to  be  valid.  Rather,  I 
found  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sincere, 
dedicated  effort  going  on  at  the  Inter- 
mountain School  to  educate  yoimg  In- 
dian students.  The  desires  and  actions  of 
a  very  few  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
strain the  marvelous  educational  oppor- 
timity  which  this  school  holds  for  In- 
dian students. 

I  might  add,  this  facility  has  the  com- 
plete support  of  the  community.  I  met 
with  elected  officials  and  they  each 
pledged  continued  support  for  the  In- 
termountain School.  They  have  always 
been  interested  in  the  facility  and  have 
worked  to  see  that  it  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose within  the  community  and  for 
training  the  students.  The  school  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  community  as  are  the 
students. 

WHAT  AMERICANISM  MEANS  TO  ME 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  heartened  by  sm  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Ss^acuse  Her- 
ald American.  The  story  appeared  in  as- 
sociation with  an  essay  written  by  Wil- 
liam Piekiel,  a  7th  grade  student  in  Mar- 
cellus,  N.Y. 

Billy  participated  in  an  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Marcellus  Jaycees.  The 
topic  was  "What  Americanism  Means  to 
Me."  Reading  this,  one  can  readily  im- 
derstand  how  Billy  won  the  essay  con- 
test. Obviously,  our  Nation  has  an  out- 
standing young  citizen  in  the  making. 

I  commend  this  excellent  essay  to  my 

colleagues : 

Amcksica 

(By  Billy  Pleklel) 

Americanism  to  me,  means  and  stands  for 
the  country  in  which  our  ancestors  fought 
and  gave  their  lives  for,  to  make  it  an  Inde- 
pendent nation.  Every  time  I  look  at  the 
flag  I  think  of  how  lucky  I  am  to  live  In  an 
Independent  country  and  not  In  some  coun- 
try behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  any  other 
place  where  people  are  not  allowed  to  own  a 
house  of  their  own,  or  to  speak  what  they 
think  and  believe,  and  where  the  govern- 
ment runs  their  lives. 

Nowadays  when  I  look  around  I  wonder 
why  people  act  the  way  they  do.  They  fight 
wars  Just  to  take  over  one  another  aaid  to 
gain  pwwer,  and  build  factories  that  pollute 
our  air  and  water  and  help  to  destroy  our 
natural  resources  and  our  wildlife,  and  with- 
out realizing  It.  they  are  destroying  every- 
thing that  the  colonists  fought  and  died  for. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  about  what  It  would 
have  been  like  to  live  back  when  the  col- 
onists were  fighting  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence and  how  they  gave  their  lives  for 
what  they  thought  was  best  for  future  gen- 
erations. They  saw  their  families  killed  and 
homes  burned  and  still  went  on  fighting  to 
make  our  fine  country. 

Americanism  is  the  way  one  feels  about  his 
coun'ry.  It  is  one  man  trying  to  do  his 
part  as  a  citizen  of  America.  It  means  you 
are  able  to  say  what  you  feel,  and  fight  for 
what  you  think  Is  right,  and  to  disagree  with 
what  you  think  Is  wrong.  To  me  It  also 
means  you  should  protect  your  values  of 
freedom  and  Independence  Just  as  the 
patriots  had  to.  But  not  only  are  people  able 
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to  speak  and  think  as  they  feel,  but,  be- 
cause this  country  Is  based  upon  all  people 
as  individuals,  then  people  MUST  say  what 
they  think  and  feel.  This  country  Is  based 
on  what  a  group  of  colonists  thought  and 
wrote  up  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Lastly,  Americanism  to  me  Is  pride,  love, 
dedication,  courage,  willingness  to  help  oth- 
ers, and  all  the  many  other  human  traits  It 
takes  and  took  to  make  this  country  what  It 
Is  today.  To  look  at  our  flag  waving  In  the 
breeze  against  a  free  sky  and  becoming 
choked  up  from  love  and  sometimes  hurt  in 
knowing  it  is  mine,  and,  knowing  what  a 
dear  price  has  been  paid  for  It  already. 

This  Is  my  country — with  all  Its  flaws — 
it  Is  beautiful.  I  love  It,  It  Is  mine,  I  was 
born  here  In  freedom.  I  am  glad. 


OCEAN  RESOURCES— FOOD  FROM 
THE  SEA 

I  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  in- 
tended to  place  the  United  States  on  rec- 
ord with  respect  to  certain  principles 
which  I  believe  are  fundamental  to  the 
long-term  welfare  of  our  fisheries.  These 
principles  are.  in  summary,  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
measures  which  will  maximize  our  sup- 
ply of  food  from  the  sea  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  continued  survival  of  these 
resources,  and  that  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  right  of  coastal  nations  to 
establish  and  enforce  conservation  prac- 
tices governing  the  taking  on  the  high 
seas  of  the  anadromous  fish  such  as 
salmon  which  spawn  in  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  coastal  nation,  and  also  governing 
the  taking  on  the  high  seas  over  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  of  the  coastal  nation  of 
those  species  of  fish  which  live  exclusive- 
ly in  the  waters  over  the  Continental 
Shelf  or  depend  upon  those  waters  for 
reproduction  of  survival  during  the 
major  part  of  their  life  cycle.  These  fish 
may  be  considered  indigenous  species  to 
the  coastal  nation  and  are  species  over 
which  the  coastal  nation  has  a  special 
interest.  They  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  so-called  pelagic  fish  species  which 
range  broadly  across  the  oceans  migrat- 
ing from  one  area  to  another  during  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  The  pelagic 
fish  are  truly  international  creatures  of 
the  oceans,  and  as  in  the  case  of  tuna 
may  be  found  in  the  mid -Pacific  diu-ing 
one  season  and  thousands  of  miles  away 
ofif  the  coast  of  South  America  during 
another  season. 

The  declarations  set  forth  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing our  considered  judgment  that 
current  international  arrangements, 
primarily  bilateral  agreements  for  the 
conservation  of  these  fishery  resources 
are  inadequate,  and  that  the  resources 
are  in  many  instances  in  danger  of  ex- 
tinction if  adequate  measures  are  not 
adopted  and  enforced  promptly. 

While  the  Convention  on  Pishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas  has  not  been  ratified  by 
many  of  the  principal  fishing  nations  of 
the  world,  it  is  nevertheless  part  of  the 
body  of  international  law  related  to  world 


fishery  problems.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution cites  articles  6  and  7  of  the  con- 
vention which  recognize  the  special  in- 
terest of  a  coastal  State  in  maintaining 
the  productivity  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  high  seas  in  areas  adjacent  to  its 
territorial  sea,  and  authorize  coastal 
States  to  adopt  imilateral  measures  of 
conservation  provided  negotiations  with 
other  interested  States  for  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  have  not  led  to  an 
agreement  within  6  months.  While  it  Is 
true  that  most  of  the  nations  which  the 
United  States  would  wish  to  negotiate 
with  do  not  adhere  to  this  convention, 
the  United  States  has  ratified  it,  and  I 
believe  it  is  proper  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  convention  wheth- 
er others  wish  to  or  not. 

Following  this  recitation  cf  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  expressions  of  our  na- 
tional concern  over  the  state  of  the  fish- 
eries, the  resolution  calls  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  convene  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  conservation  of  our  anad- 
romous fish  and  Continental  Shelf  fish- 
ery resources.  It  further  requests  the 
President  to  inform  interested  nations 
that  unless  appropriate  conservation 
measures  are  agreed  upon  within  6 
months  of  the  convening  of  such  a  con- 
ference, the  United  States  will  move  uni- 
laterally to  protect  these  resotirces  pur- 
suant to  article  7  of  the  aforementioned 
convention. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  re- 
quests the  President  to  convene  this  in- 
ternational conference  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble but  no  later  than  6  months  following 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  easily  dictate  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  I 
believe  it  is  essential,  however,  that  the 
Congress  inform  the  President  through 
a  mechanism  such  as  this  resolution  of 
our  convictions  and  our  determination 
that  these  fishery  resources  will  be 
preserved. 

A  law  of  the  sea  conference  has  been 
proposed  for  1973.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  many  items  on  the  agenda  for 
that  conference,  including  the  President's 
draft  convention  on  the  Seabed.  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  that  the  more  glam- 
orous law  of  the  sea  problems  Involving 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  deep  seabed  and  military  considera- 
tions involving  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  and  passage  through  international 
straits  will  overshadow  fishery  problems. 
Too  many  times  in  the  past  the  United 
States  has  used  the  fisheries  as  a  con- 
venient bargaining  point  in  order  to 
achieve  other  goals  in  the  law  of  the  sea 
considered  more  important. 

To  the  majority  of  nations,  however, 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  deep  sea- 
bed and  even  those  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  are  long-range  and  nebulous 
sources  of  wealth.  The  majority  of  na- 
tions also  do  not  share  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  national  defense  aspects  of 
the  law  of  the  sea.  They  are  Interested 
in  the  wealth  of  the  sea  which  is  immedi- 
ately avallabde  to  meet  a  very  basic  hu- 
man need,  namely  food.  We  can  ap- 
proach the  law  of  the  sea  conference 
with  one  of  two  viewpoints:  that  either 
we  will  again  let  the  rest  of  the  world 


dictate  tlie  terms  of  anj'  new  fishery 
agreement  in  return  for  their  acquies- 
cence with  respect  to  a  narrow  definition 
of  the  territorial  sea,  or  we  will  recog- 
nize the  true  importance  of  our  own 
fishei-y  resources  and  adopt  a  very  strong 
position  regarding  the  preservation  of 
these  resources  independent  of  any  other 
considerations.  I  hope  it  wiU  be  the  lat- 
ter, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  trust  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  go  on 
record  in  support  of  a  strong  U.S.  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
our  great  fishery  resources. 

Other  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  reso- 
lution for  optimum  sustainable  yield 
from  the  living  resources  of  the  oceans 
are: 

Mr.  Steele  of  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  of  California. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Don  Clausen  of  California. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Wyatt  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Dellenback  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Meeds  of  Washington. 

Mr.  McCloskey  of  California. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia. 


EXPERT  INDIANS  RATHER  THAN  IN- 
DIAN EXPERTS— THE  KEY  TO 
SELF-DETERMINATION  IN  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  BEGICH  asked  and  was  ?iven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  join  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  seeks  to  change  the 
direction  of  Indian  education  In  the 
United  States.  All  of  us  who  join  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  believe  that  this  Is 
an  area  where  many  studies  have  been 
made,  where  many  fine  recommendations 
have  been  put  forward,  but  where  little 
action  has  taken  place.  Comprehensive 
reform  is  long  overdue. 

Among  the  many  areas  of  current  so- 
cial concern,  Indian  education  gives  rise 
to  a  list  of  grave  problems  which  is  al- 
most un  equaled. 

The  currlculiun  and  working  materials 
for  Indian  education  have  become  in- 
creasingly irrelevant  for  the  students: 
the  number  of  Indian  teachers  is  dis- 
tressingly low:  the  self-concept  Indian 
students  hold  of  themselves  is  more  self- 
critical  than  any  comparable  group ;  and 
the  phenomenon  of  Indian  children  do- 
ing progressively  worse  as  they  remain 
in  school  is  now  well  known. 

Statistical  evaluations  are  similarly 
revealing  in  their  disclosure  that  Indian 
schoolchildren  achieve  at  low  levels  as 
measured  by  evaluation  standards  which 
are  themselves  inappropriate  measure- 
ments. The  dropout  rates  are  double  the 
national  average,  while  the  average  level 
of  formal  education  is  only  one-half  the 
national  average. 

The  evidence  which  verifies  the  magni- 


tude and  nature  of  the  problem  is  formid- 
able, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  fur- 
ther on  it  at  this  time  because  it  has 
been  said  so  well  and  so  often  by  others. 
What  is  important  is  that  something 
must  be  done. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  £im 
not  one  of  those  who  put  the  blame  for 
this  situation  on  one  or  a  few  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  because  I  believe  the  prob- 
lem is  too  complex  for  such  simple 
analysis.  It  degrades  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  ahead  to  characterize  it  only  as  the 
need  to  replace  one  administrative  plan 
with  another.  I  am  certain  that  all  the 
bureaucratic  adjustments  In  the  world 
will  be  of  little  value  unless  changes  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  in  the  area 
of  Indian  education  do  not  adjust  as  well. 
In  Alaska,  about  19  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  composed  of  Indians  and 
Eskimos.  The  eflfort  to  provide  quality 
and  relevant  education  for  Alaska  Na- 
tives is  made  even  more  difficult  by  con- 
silerations  of  distance  and  transporta- 
tion, high  costs,  poverty,  climate  and  a 
period  of  transition  in  which  the  State 
of  Alaska  is  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

At  the  present  time  in  Alaska,  Native 
schoolchildren  can  expect  to  go  to 
school  in  their  own  village  only  imtil  the 
eighth  grade.  The  schools  in  the  home 
village  are  often  subject  to  imderstafflng, 
a  lack  of  supporting  services,  and  the 
problems  of  irrelevancy  and  insensitivity 
which  are  common  in  all  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

After  the  eighth  grade,  about  one  out 
of  every  seven  students  will  have  to  leave 
not  only  their  home  village,  but  also  the 
State,  to  continue  their  education.  These 
students  will  go  to  Indian  schools  as  far 
away  as  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico.  Five 
more  of  the  seven  students  will  have  to 
leave  their  home  and  village  to  attend 
boarding  or  other  schools  throughout  the 
State.  At  a  formative  time  of  life  in  a  cul- 
ture which  places  strong  values  on  family 
solidarity,  such  removal  causes  problems. 
This  is  saying  it  gently,  for  only  a  small 
percentage  finally  gain  a  high  school  de- 
gree when  it  means  separation  from  their 
homes  for  the  school  years  from  ninth  to 
12th  grades. 

The  psychological,  social,  and  cultural 
toll  of  such  removal  is  extremely  high. 
Many  adult  Natives  who  did  not  finish 
school  were  the  victims  of  this  situation. 
Many  who  did  finish  school  find  that  the 
degree  is  not  the  key  to  success  which 
was  promised  them  if  they  did  finish. 
Like  so  many  factors  in  Indian  education, 
removal  for  education  is  not  undesira- 
ble if  offered  only  as  an  alternative,  but 
as  an  inevitable  fact  in  the  education  of 
nearly  every  Alaskan  Native,  it  is  intol- 
erable. 

Although  this  is  but  one  problem  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  Alaskan  Indians 
and  Eskimos,  and  their  problems  are  but 
a  few  among  the  many  relating  to  all 
American  Indian  education.  I  believe  this 
problem  of  removal  for  education  is  rep- 
resentative of  many  others.  More  im- 
portantly, it  is  exactly  the  type  of  prob- 
lem to  which  this  legislation  addresses 
itself. 

This  bill  has  been  ably  prepared  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington   (Mr. 


Meeds)  and  has  incorporated  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  similar  Senate  bill 
constructed  by  Senators  Mondale  and 
Kennedy.  In  my  view,  the  theme  of  the 
legislation,  and  the  factor  which  offers 
the  best  opportunity  for  increased  sen- 
sitivity in  the  area  of  Indian  education 
is  very  clear;  it  is  self-determination. 

In  each  of  its  aspects,  this  theme  is 
carried  out: 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education,  of  which  at 
lesist  10  of  its  15  members  will  be  In- 
dians. Such  a  Board,  which  will  Eissume 
all  tasks  relating  to  Indian  education 
formerly  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  has  been  recommended 
in  nearly  every  study  of  this  problem 
over  the  last  10  years.  I  believe  such  a 
Board  can  bring  an  increased  sensitivity 
and  imity  of  thinking  to  this  area  that 
is  highly  desirable,  and  my  hope  is  that 
a  freshness  of  approach  will  emerge  as 
weU. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  funding  of  special  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  the  area  of  Indian 
education.  Such  projects,  which  will  in- 
clude exemplary  experimental  programs. 
Indian  culture  curriculums,  and  pro- 
grams which  will  address  themselves  to 
cultural  change,  will  be  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  will  be  self-deter- 
mined. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  specific 
bill  provides  for  the  grants  imder  this 
title  to  go  directly  to  Indian  tribes  or 
nonprofit  Indian  organizations,  who  are 
then  enabled  to  make  their  own  contrac- 
tual agreements  with  the  State  or  local 
school  administration.  The  result  is  that 
the  Indians  themselves  hold  the  power  of 
the  purse  strings  and  are  not  limited  to 
the  traditional  "consulting"  role.  Where 
legitimate  differences  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  substEince  or  administration  of 
such  contracts  arise,  the  dispute  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  National  Board,  thus  giv- 
ing the  Board  a  measure  of  real  author- 
ity. 

Third,  the  bill  addresses  itself  to  those 
generations  of  American  Indians  which 
have  been  left  behind  by  the  presently 
existing  system.  It  does  this  by  creating  a 
special  program  of  adult  education  for 
American  Indicuis.  At  present,  about 
75,000  adult  Indians  have  not  completed 
elementary  school  and  the  relationship 
of  this  statistic  to  poverty  is  very  clear. 
The  programs  created  to  allow  these 
adult  Indians  to  recoup  what  was  lost  at 
one  time  will  be  in  tune  with  the  entire 
bill  by  providing  for  maximum  self-de- 
termination of  programs  to  solve  the 
problem. 

In  his  remarks  when  taking  part  in 
the  introduction  of  a  similar  bill  in  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  described  this  legislation 
very  well  when  he  said: 

It  puts  Indian  education  Into  the  hands  of 
not  Indian  experts,  but  expert  Indians.  Local 
control  has  been  the  foundation  of  public 
education  In  this  country  since  Its  Inception, 
yet  we  continue  to  let  a  Washington-based 
bureaucracy  to  control  the  education  of  thou- 
sands of  Indian  children. 

It  is  my  intent  that  this  legislation 
end  the  present  era  of  Indian  education. 


and  the  era  of  consulting  power  and  ad- 
visory boards.  I  commend  this  legislation 
to  the  attention  of  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  the  many  American  In- 
dians, and  to  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  of 
Alaska  who  will  have  gained  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  own  fate  if  it  should 
pass. 

SUMMARY  OF  MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF 
COMMITTEE  SUGAR  BILL 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  number- 
ing of  this  siunmary  corresponds  to  the 
internal  numbering  of  H.R.  8866. 

There  are  nine  sections  in  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 1  is  the  popular  act  citation  and 
section  9  deals  with  effective  dates.  Sec- 
tions 2  through  8  amend  specified  sec- 
tions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  main  provisions — by  section — are 
as  follows: 

SECTION   1 

This  legislation  is  cited  as  the  "Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1971." 

SECTION  2    (AMENDS  SECTION   101   OF  THE  SUGAR 
ACT) 

(1)  Defines  the  mainland  cane  areas  as 
Louisiana  and  Florida; 

(2)  Eliminates  reference  to  the  present 
quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

SECTION   3    (AMENDS  SECTION   201   OF  THE  STJOAK 
ACT) 

(1)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  tssue  hU 
Initial  determination  of  quotas  during  Octo- 
ber of  the  preceding  year  ( rather  than  during 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year) ; 

(2)  Changes  the  12-month  basis  for  sta- 
tistics from  September  30  to  August  31  of 
the  preceding  year; 

(3)  Starting  In  January  1972,  establishes  a 
target  price  objective  which  reflects  the 
simple  average  of  the  parity  Index  (the  year 
1967  =  100)  and  the  wholesale  price  Index  (the 
year  1967  =  100). 

(4)  Defines  the  term  "wholesale  price  in- 
dex." 

SECTION  4    (AMENDS  SECTION  202  OF  THE 
SUGAR   ACT) 

(1)  Section  202(a)  Is  amended  as  foUows: 
•Maintains  the  existing  relationship  be- 
tween US.  and  foreign  quotas  (approxi- 
mately 62  percent  domestic  and  38  percent 
foreign)  at  112  million  tons  annual  con- 
sumption; 

•Sets  total  domestic  quotas  at  7.055,000 
tons  divided  as  shown  in  paragraph  (1 ) ; 

•Permits  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  to  mar- 
ket In  a  subsequent  year  sugar  prevented 
from  being  marketed  because  of  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  producers  or  shippers; 

•Increases  the  mainland  cane  area  by 
300.000  tons  and  eliminates  the  15.000  ton 
quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands; 

•Maintains  the  present  formula  of  65  per- 
cent of  the  growth  in  the  U.S.  market  for 
domestic  areas  and  35  percent  for  foreign 
nations; 

•Sets  the  Puerto  Rlcan  quota  at  855.000 
tons  for  1972  and  1973; 

•Starting  with  1973.  provides  up  to  100.000 
tons  of  quota  for  new  cane  producing  area 
or  areas. 

(2)  Section  202(b)  Is  rewritten  to  express 
the  basic  quota  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  1.126.020  short  tons,  raw  value. 

(3)  Section  202(c)  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(I)  deletes  obsolete  language  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  Section  202(c); 

(II)  Establishes  quotas  for  Individual  na- 
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tlons.  Quotas  are  Increased  for  11  countries, 
decreased  for  five,  and  three  new  quotas  are 
established.  The  French  West  Indies  quota 
U  eliminated.  The  basic  quotas  of  nearly  aU 
countries  are  Increased,  and  the  total  quotas 
for  most  countries  are  generally  unchanged. 
The  Cuban  quota  is  cut  In  half  (by  750.000 
tons).  (See  Table  for  quotas  of  Individual 
nations.) ; 

(ill)  Sets  Ireland  quota  at  5,351  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

(4)  Section  202(d)  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Deletes  the  "10  million  ton-OAS  bonus" 

clause; 

(U)  Makes  technical  correction  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  Section  202(d); 

(111)  Moves  up  the  date  by  which  foreign 
countries  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  a 
deficit  from  August  1  to  June  1; 

(Iv)  Updates  to  1971  the  provision  In 
paragraph  (6)  of  Section  202(d)  requiring 
foreign  nations  to  give  assurance  of  de- 
livery. 

(5)  Section  202(e)  Is  amended  by  adding 
technical  amendments  to  conform  It  to  the 
exercise  of  expropriation  sanctions  under 
Section  408. 

(6)  Section  202(f)  Is  amended  to  give  the 
Secretary  administrative  discretion  In  regard 
to  cargoe  enroute  to  the  United  States. 

(7)  Section  202(g)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

•  Changes  current  quota  admimstratlon  by 
restricting  quarterly  quotas  except  under 
prescribed  conditions; 

•  Establishes  a  "corridor"  of  price  fluctua- 
tion above  and  below  the  target  price  ob- 
jective that  would  precipitate  a  change  in  the 
consumption  estimate.  The  perimeters  of  the 
"corridor"  would  be  4  percent  above  or  below 
the  price  objective  for  seven  market  days; 

•  Provides  that  no  regulation  may  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  to  restrict  the  importation, 
shipment,  or  storage  of  sugar  on  a  geographi- 
cal basis. 

SXCnON  S  (AMENDS  SXCTIONS  204.  JOS,  306, 
207,  208,   209,   211,  AJiD  212  OF  THK  SUGAH  ACT) 

I.  Section  204  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Subsection  204(a)  Is  amended  ba  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Provides  for  review  of  deficit*  every  60 
days; 

(11),  (ill),  (Iv),  (v),and  (vl)  Requires  that 
deficits  be  declared  and  allocated  when 
known;  provides  that  If  deficits  are  not  re- 
ported promptly,  the  secretary  shall  reduce 
the  quota  and  reassign  It  elsewhere;  makes 
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technical  changes  in  Section  204;  and  per- 
mits Central  American  Common  Market  na- 
tions to  share  in  common  deficits  allocated 
from  other  nations; 

(711)  Reduce*  the  share  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  the  domestic  deficit  from  47,22 
percent  to  37.6  percent. 

(2)  Subsection  204(b)  Is  amended  to  per- 
mit domestic  areas  to  fill  Hawaiian  or  Puerto 
Rlcan  local  direct  consumption  quota  If  they 
are  unable  to  produce  their  own  require- 
ments. 

rr.  Section  205  Is  amended  to  provide  for 
allotment  of  beet  quotas  among  persons  sub- 
ject to  an  area  quota  so  as  to  permit  a  new 
or  enlarged  facility  and  reasonably  efficient 
operation  for  the  3-year  life  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

m.  Section  206  is  amended  by  making  beet 
sugar  molasses  subject  to  quotas  which  may 
be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

IV.  Section  207  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Uses  the  preceding  year  for  the  basis  of 
the  formula  to  determine  Hawaiian  direct 
consumption  quota; 

(2)  Calculates  the  Puerto  Rlcan  direct  con- 
sumption quota  as  1>4  percent  of  first  11 
million  tons  and  Yt  percent  of  the  consump- 
tion estimate  above  11  million  tons. 

V.  Section  209  is  amended  by  adding  all 
U,8.  territories  and  possessions  as  Jurisdic- 
tions from  which  sugar  cannot  be  imported 
Into  the  United  States  without  a  quota. 

VI.  Section  211  Is  amended  by  allowing 
bonded  ex-quota  sugar  to  enter  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  the  continental  United 
States. 

VII.  Section  212  is  amended  to  permit  im- 
portation (up  to  10  tons  per  country)  of 
brown  sugar  mixtures  such  as  "gur"  or 
"panella." 

SECTION  e    (AMENDS  SECTIONS  302.  303,  AND 
307    OF    THE    SUGAR    ACTT) 

I.  Section  302  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Permits  the  transfer  of  personal  beet 
production  history  under  certain  clrcima- 
stances; 

(2)  and  (3)  Provides  for  new  beet  areas  by 
allocating  up  to  100,000  tons  from  the  growth 
of  the  national  beet  quota; 

(4)  Provides  history  credit  to  growers  re- 
ceiving abandonment  or  deficiency  payments: 

(5)  Preserves  for  three  years  the  history  of 
beet  production  for  a  producer  who  has  lost 
a  market  because  of  the  closing  of  or  dis- 
continuance of  a  sugar  beet  processing  plant; 
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(6)  Seta  forth  the  criteria  for  establishing 
the  new  cane  quota  (up  to  100,000  tons)  pro- 
vided In  Section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

n.  Section  303  is  amended  to  provide  aban- 
donment or  deficiency  payments  to  growers 
suffering  natural  disaster  losses  regardless  of 
their  location. 

m.  Section  307  Is  amended  to  remove  a 
reference  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

SECTION     7      (AMENDS    SECTIONS    404,    408.    AND 
412  or   THE   SDGAB   ACT) 

I.  Section  404  is  amended  to  generally 
make  the  Secretary's  regulations  under  the 
Act  subject  to  review  In  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

n.  Section  408  Is  amended  to  give  the 
President  two  new  powers  to  deal  with  na- 
tions expropriating  American  property  aa 
follows: 

•Provides  the  President  with  discretion- 
ary authority  to  withhold  a  portion  of  or  the 
entire  sugar  quota  of  a  nation  taking  the 
property  of  U.S.  citizens  without  due  process 
of  law,  and/or 

•Provides  the  President  with  discretionary 
authority  to  impose  a  special  Impost  (up 
to  «20  per  ton)  on  sugar  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  nations  taking  the  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  subsequent  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969,  without  due  process  of  law. 
Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  payment  of 
claims  by  U.S.  ciOzens  would  be  made  from 
any  funds  collected  by  the  special  Impost. 

ni.  Section  412  Is  amended  to  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  to  December  31,  1974,  or  to  March 
31  of  the  yeaw  that  the  excise  tax  on  sugar 
might  end  as  the  result  of  a  payment  limita- 
tion being  enacted. 

SECTION    8     (AMENDS    SECTION    4501(B)     OF    THE 

INTERNAL   REVENtTE   CODE) 

Extends  the  excise  tax  to  June  30,  1975. 
but  provides  that  if  a  payment  limitation 
Is  enacted,  the  tax  would  end  on  June  30  of 
the  year  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
statute  Imposing  the  limitation. 
SEcrriON  9 

I*rovldes  that  the  effective  date  of  these 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  will  be  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  except  with  respect  to  certain 
provisions  which  must  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  plan  and  administer  the  sugar  pro- 
gram for  1972  and  subsequent  years. 


1965  Sugar  Act  amendments 


Pr(xlucllon  area 


Final  quota 

for  1970  1 


Demonstration 

of  1971  quota 

computed  at 

11,200.000 

tons 


Basic 
quotas 


Temporary 
quotas  > 


Total 

sec.  202 

quotas 


Deficits 

and 

deficit 

prorations 


Total 

quotas 

and 

prorations 


Tota  I  domestic  a  reas , 

Philippines' 

Mexico [!!!"!! 

Dominican  Republic    

BraziL 

Peru 

West  Indies' 

Ecuador  

French  West  Indies  '..'...'... 

Argentina 

CostiRica 

Nicaragua \ 

Colombia I][I" 

Guatemala '.'.'.'.'... 

Panama '..'..'..'. 

El  Sa  Ivador 

Haiti  .'"'" 

Venezuela '.'...'.... 

British  Honduras \__\ 

Bolivia ".]iII^!I! 

Honduras .'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Bahamas. '..".. 

Paraguay '.'.'..' 

Australia '..'.'..'.' 

Republic  of  China '.'.'... 

India " 

South  Africa    .""    ' 

Fiji  Islands ..... 

Thailand '..'_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


6.410.  «S6 


6.110,000 


6,910,000 


6,910.000 


(500.000) 


6,410.000 


,301.020 

652,  559 

673,209 

638.210 

455.991 

216,645 

92,860 

68,149 

78.509 

75.133 

75.133 

67,537 

63.314 

39,  500 

46,429 

26,175 

32,079 

15  782 

7,599 

7,599 

10.000 

0 

206.  270 

85,946 

82.508 

60,735 

45. 265 

18  909 


,  503,  780 

588, 249 

575,312 

575,312 

458,881 

199,579 

83,710 

62,  782 

70,  772 

67,  728 

67,  728 

60,880 

57,  074 

42,616 

41,852 

31,962 

28,918 

14, 539 

6,850 

6,850 

10,000 

0 

203,  785 

84.910 

81,514 

60,003 

44,719 

18,681 


126, 020 

357.  382 

349,  521 

349,  521 

278,  785 

127.682 

53.682 

0 

50.686 

43.433 

43,433 

48.841 

36.602 

42,318 

26,840 

20,  497 

24,482 

22,301 

11,168 

11.168 

22,301 

10.137 

158,  697 

66  123 

63  479 

46. 728 

34  825 

14.547 


0 

116.470 

113,908 

113,908 

90.856 

41,611 

17,495 

0 

16.518 

14, 155 

14,155 

15,917 

11,929 

13.791 

8,747 


1, 


,680 
,979 
,268 
,639 
.639 
,268 
,304 
45,088 
18,787 
13.035 
13,275 
9,894 
4,134 


126,020 

473,852 

463,429 

463,429 

369,641 

169,  293 

71.177 

0 

67.204 

57,  588 

57,588 

64,758 

48.531 

56,109 

35.587 

27,177 

32,461 

29.569 

14,807 

14.  807 

29.569 

13.441 

203.  785 

84,910 

81,514 

60,003 

44,719 

18  681 


187,998 

57,751 

56.480 

56,480 

45.  050 

20,633 

8,675 

0 

8,190 

7.019 

7.019 

7.892 

5.914 

6.838 

4.337 

3.312 

3,956 

3,604 

1,805 

1,805 

3.604 

1,638 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1,314.018 

531,603 

519,909 

519,909 

414,691 

189, 926 

79,852 

0 

75,  394 

64.  607 

64,  607 

72,650 

54,445 

62, 947 

39,924 

30,  489 

36,417 

33,173 

16.612 

16,612 

33.173 

15.079 

203.  785 

84  910 

81.514 

60,  00} 

44  719 

18  681 
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1965  Sugar  Act  amendments 


Production  area 


Final  quota 
tor  1970  1 


Demonstration 

of  1971  quota 

computed  at 

11,200,000 

tons 


Basic 

quotas 


Temporary 
quotas  > 


Mauritius - 18,909  18,681 

Malagasy  Republic 9,740  9,623 

Swaziland 7,448  7,359 

Malawi 0  0 

Uganda 0  0 

Ireland 5,351  5,351 

Total  foreign.- 5,189,514  5,090,000 

Total _ 11,600.000  11,200,000 


23, 363 
11,681 
23,363 
11,681 
11,681 
5,351 


6,637 
3.319 
6.637 
3,319 
3,319 
0 


Defidts 

ToUl 

Total 

and 

quotas 

sec  202 

deficit 

and 

quotas 
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30.000 

0 

30,000 

15,000 

0 

15.000 

30,000 

0 

30.000 

15,000 

0 

15.000 

15,000 

0 

15,000 

5.351 

0 

5,351 

3.528.319 


761,681 


4.290.000 


500.000 


4,790,000 


10,438,319 


761,681 


11,200,000 


11,200,000 


1  As  adjusted  lor  deficits  and  deficit  reallocations,  such  adjusted  entitlements  of  foreign  countries 
supplied  in  full  exceptfor  following  shortfalls  in  short  tons,  raw  value:  Philippines,  2,475;  Ecuador 
1,710;  Haiti,  4,544;  India,  29;  Malagasy  Republic,  69;  Mauritius,  605;  and  Panama,  2,740, 

>  Cuban  reserve,  750,000  tons;  Rha(]esia,  11,681  tons. 

>  In  order  to  fund  quota  Increases  for  11  countries  and  new  quotas  for  3  countries,  the  entitlement 
to  deficits  for  the  Philippines  was  reduced  from  47.22  to  37.60  percent  and  the  combined  basic  and 
temporary  quotas  of  Mexico,  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Peru  were  reduced  by  about  6.48 
percent.  Each  of  the  5  countries  named  above  then  sustained  the  same  proportional  reduction  in 
their  total  entitlements  except  that  the  Philippines  having  a  larger  than  proportional  share  in 
deficit  reallocations  sustained  a  larger  than  proportional  reduction  due  to  the  smaller  quantity  of 


deficits  to  be  reallocated.  Quotas  for  OAS  countries  include  all  growth  in  the  Cuban  reserve  between 
requirement  levels  of  10  and  11.2  million  tons. 
*  Includes  Guyana,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Barbados. 

Note:  In  1972  only,  the  total  quotas  and  proration  for  Malawi  will  be  zero  and  lor  Panama  42,616 
tons.  Hence,  35,331  additional  tons  will  be  available  that  year  for  distribution  to  other  foreign 
countries— 25.349  tons  in  basic  quotas.  7,773  tons  in  the  Cuban  reserve,  and  3,209  tons  as  deficit 
prorations. 

Source:  USDA. ASCS,  June 2,  1971. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 

I  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  figures  of  the  20th  century. 

I  speak  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  theologian  who 
died  on  June  1,  1971. 

Dr.  Niebuhr  is  a  man  whose  writings 
and  sermons  had  great  impact  on  think- 
ing not  only  in  the  world  of  religion  but 
in  the  field  of  politics  as  well. 

I,  myself,  remember,  sis  a  student  at 
Harvard  University  many  years  ago,  lis- 
tening to  the  eloquent  and  prophetic  ser- 
mons of  Dr.  Niebuhr  and  being  deeply 
impressed  both  with  the  range  of  his 
intellect  and  with  his  capacity  to  relate 
the  teachings  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
the  problems  that  confront  men  and 
nations. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Niebuhr's  most  seminal 
contribution  to  religious  thought  was  his 
book,  "The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man." 

Of  particular  interest,  I  believe,  to  all 
those  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  human  nature  and  political  ac- 
tion was  his  book  entitled,  "The  Children 
of  Light  and  the  Children  of  Darkness," 
in  which  Dr.  Niebuhr  said.  In  efifect,  that 
men  are  good  enough  to  make  democ- 
racy work  but  bad  enough  to  make  de- 
mocracy necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the 
thought  and  the  life  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
will  continue  for  many  years  to  come  to 
be  a  significant  and  constructive  influ- 
ence on  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  two  editorials,  one  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  other  from 
the  Washington  Post,  both  dated  Jime  3, 
1971.  paying  tribute  to  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr: 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  June  3, 1871] 
Reinhold  Nisbuhb 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  blended  theology  and 
practical  politics  as  articulator  of  the  con- 
cept of  "liberal  realism."  Hla  wrltlnga  pro- 
vided the  intellectual  underpinning  for  much 
of  what  was  most  constructive  in  the  anti- 
totalltarlan  left. 


Beginning  In  the  late  1930'8,  Dr.  Niebuhr 
was  profoundly  influential  in  moving  Amer- 
ican Protestantism  away  from  paclflsm  and 
a  Utopian  view  of  politics  toward  a  more 
complex,  more  tragic  and  politically  more 
realistic  view  of  man  and  society.  In  his 
masterpiece,  "The  Nature  and  Destiny  of 
Man,"  and  in  his  lesser  books,  he  brought  to 
bear  old  Christian  insights  into  man's  falli- 
bility and  pride  and  made  them  relevant 
and  convincing  In  this  secular  age.  Because 
of  his  great  gifts  as  public  speaker  and  lucid, 
forceful  writer,  there  were  few  within  the 
Protestant  community  who  did  not  feel  his 
Influence,  while  many  who  shared  other 
beliefs  or  rejected  religion  also  responded  to 
his  arugments. 

Not  one  to  be  a  theorist  only.  Dr.  Niebuhr 
tested  his  concepts  Ln  the  arena  of  electoral 
ptolltlcs.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  New 
York's  Liberty  party  in  1944  and  an  archi- 
tect of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
In  the  years  following  World  War  II  his  In- 
fluence on  the  thinking  of  many  key  Govern- 
ment policymakers  was  so  profound  that 
George  F.  Ken  nan  saw  him  as  "the  father 
of  us  all" — the  "all"  being  the  liberal  trend- 
setters of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Dr.  Niebuhr's  Ideas  were  not,  of  course, 
always  accepted  with  the  grace  and  facility 
with  which  he  propounded  them.  But  even 
his  adversaries  of  the  right  and  the  left 
cheerfully  conceded  the  effervesenoe  of  his 
mind  and  the  humanltarianism  of  his  phi- 
losophy. Dr.  Niebuhr  helped  infuse  vigor  into 
the  American  democratic  process.  In  a  time 
of  moral  confusion  and  rapid  political 
change,  he  was  a  frequent  source  of  pHJlltl- 
cal  wisdom  and  an  Ulim[ilnatlng  spokesman 
for  the  moral  values  that  sustain  human 
freedom. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,  1971] 
Reinhold  Nieburb 

Large  nximbers  owe  large  debts  to  the 
teaching  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  For  secularists 
who  sought  to  make  sense  out  of  the  mys- 
terious ways  of  politics — never  mind  the  mys- 
teries of  religious  faith — he  was  a  careful 
explainer  of  the  creative  role  that  law  can 
play  In  causing  positive  social  change.  For 
believers,  whether  In  God,  Christianity  or 
some  form  of  metaphysical  truth,  he  Insisted 
that  the  religious  experience  should  be  less 
a  form  of  parochial  loyalty  than  a  commit- 
ment to  values  that  help  men  to  overcome 
hate.  Injustice,  Ignorance.  For  pragmatlsts 
who  wanted  here-and-now  results,  he  was  the 
pastor  of  a  Detroit  church  who,  more  than 
60  years  ago,  daringly  spoke  out  against  what 
he  considered  the  caUous  management  prac- 
tices of  Henry  Ford. 

All  theae  different  roles  might  suggest  a 


man  on  the  r\in,  a  part-time  specialist  touch- 
ing many  bases  but  never  fully  covering 
any.  Tet  diversity  was  a  main  reason  for  Mr. 
Niebuhr's  excellence,  because  essential  to 
anything  he  did  or  thought  was  a  tle-ln  to 
Christian  realism.  He  wrote : 

"The  finest  task  of  achieving  Justice  will 
be  done  neither  by  the  Utopians  who  dream 
dreams  of  perfect  brotherhood  nor  yet  by  the 
cynics  who  believe  that  the  self-interest  of 
nations  cannot  be  overcome.  It  must  be  done 
by  the  realists  who  understand  that  nations 
are  selfish  and  will  be  so  till  the  end  of  his- 
tory, but  that  none  of  us,  no  matter  how 
selfish  we  may  be,  can  be  only  selfish." 

Because  bis  writing  and  preaching  on 
religion  had  little  or  none  of  the  revival  tent 
to  It,  Mr.  Niebuhr  attracted  a  wide  following 
In  those  seminaries  where  students  demand 
that  the  chtirch  help  solve  the  problems  of 
war,  racism  and  poverty.  More  than  a  few  of 
the  clergymen  Jailed  In  recent  years  for  civil 
disobedience,  or  those  who  work  to  organize 
the  poor  or  the  ethnic  communities,  were 
first  nudged  that  way  by  Niebuhr.  He  dis- 
dained what  he  called  "a  simple  pletlstle 
version  of  the  Protestant  faith"  by  which 
celebrity-preachers  try  to  prove  "that  prayer 
can  harness  divine  power  to  human  ends, 
particularly  to  the  ends  of  buslnees  succees 
and  happiness." 

Althotigh  he  could  be  as  abstruse  as  the 
next  theologian  when  the  moment  was  right, 
Mr.  Niebuhr's  writing  and  speaking  style 
generally  remained  simple.  A  tribute  many 
will  pay  him  Is  not  only  to  go  back  and  re- 
read his  better-known  works,  but  make  the 
effort  to  go  forward  and  t^ply  them  to  one's 
dally  life.  His  notions  of  Christian  realism 
apply  so  well,  perhaps  because  they  are 
needed  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Insert  two  articles 

about  Reinhold  Niebuhr  from  the  New 

York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  2,  1971 J 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  Is  Dead;  Pkotestant 

Theologian,  78 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

The  Rev.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  the  Protes- 
tant theologian  who  had  wide  Influence  In 
the  worlds  of  religion  and  politics,  died  last 
evening  at  his  summer  home  In  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  after  a  long  Illness.  He  was  78  years 
old. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  had  been  under  orders  from 
his  doctors  In  recent  years  to  cut  down  on 
his  sermons  and  lectures. 

Throughout  his  long  career  he  was  a  theo* 
loglan  who  preached  In  the  marketplace,  a 
philosopher  of  ethics  who  applied  his  belief 
to  everyday  moral  predicaments  and  a  poUt- 
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leal  liberal  who  subscribed  to  a  hard-boiled 
pragmatism. 

Combining  all  these  capacities,  he  was  the 
architect  of  a  complex  phlloeophy  based  on 
the  fallibility  of  man  and  the  absurdity  of 
human  pretensions,  as  well  as  on  the  Bibli- 
cal precepts  that  man  should  love  God  and 
his  neighbor. 

The  Protestant  theology  that  Mr.  Nlebuhr 
evolved  over  a  Ufe-tlme  was  called  neo-or- 
thodoxy.  It  stressed  original  sin,  which  Mr. 
Nlebuhr  defined  as  pride,  the  "unlversaJlty 
of  self-regard  In  everybody's  motives,  wheth- 
er they  are  Idealists  or  realists  or  whether 
they  are  benevolent  or  not." 

It  rejected  utoplanlsm,  the  belief  "that  In- 
creasing reason,  increasing  education.  In- 
creasing technical  conquests  of  nature  make 
for  moral  progress,  that  historical  develop- 
ment means  moral  progress." 

As  Influential  as  he  was  In  the  disputa- 
tious world  of  religion.  It  was  in  the  arena  of 
practical  politics  that  the  effects  of  his 
thought  were  most  apparent  to  the  general 
public.  He  was  the  mentor  of  scores  of  men. 
Including  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr..  who  were 
the  brain  trust  of  the  Democratic  party  In 
the  nlneteen-flftles  and  sixties.  George  P. 
Kennan.  the  diplomat  and  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents on  Soviet  affairs,  called  Mr.  Nlebuhr 
"the  father  of  us  all"  In  recognition  of  his 
role  In  encouraging  Intellectuals  to  help 
shape  national  policies. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Kennan  and  Mr. 
Schleslnger,  the  "all"  Included  such  well- 
known  Intellectual  movers  and  shakers  as 
Paul  H  Nltze,  Dean  Acheson,  McQeorge 
Bundy,  Louis  J.  Halle,  Hans  J.  Morgenthau 
and  James  Reston. 

"I  supjjoee  the  thing  Nlebuhr  has  done  for 
me  more  than  anybody  else,"  Mr.  Reston 
once  said,  "Is  to  articulate  the  Irony  of  our 
condition  as  a  country  In  the  world  today." 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  advocated  "liberal  realism." 

"The  finest  task  of  achieving  Justice,"  he 
once  wrote.  "wUl  be  done  neither  by  the  Uto- 
pians who  dream  dreams  of  perfect  brother- 
hood nor  yet  by  the  cynics  who  believe  that 
the  self-interest  of  nations  cannot  be  over- 
come. It  must  be  done  by  the  realists  who 
understand  that  nations  are  selfish  and  will 
be  so  till  the  end  of  history,  but  that  none 
of  us.  no  matter  how  selfish  we  may  be,  can 
be  only  selfish." 

"The  whole  art  of  politics  consists  In  di- 
recting rationally  the  Irrationalities  of  men," 
Mr.  Nlebuhr  said.  He  thought  of  Intellectuals 
as  a  "collective  leaven"  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, men  and  women  who  could  apply  their 
learning  to  the  practical  problems  of  power 
and  social  Justice.  To  them  Mr.  Nlebuhr  often 
served  as  an  adviser,  as  when  he  lectured  to 
the  Policy  Hannlng  Staff  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  was  himself  active  In  politics, 
as  a  memt)er  first  of  the  Socialist  party,  and 
then  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Liberal  party  In 
New  York. 

ACnVE  IN  AD  HOC  CROUPS 

He  was  an  officer  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  and  active  in  numerous  com- 
mittees established  to  deal  with  specific  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  matters.  He  was 
a  firm  interventionist  in  the  years  before 
United  States  entry  into  World  War  II.  He  was 
equally  firm  in  oppxssing  Communist  goals 
after  the  war.  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
against  harassing  American  Communists. 

Much  of  Mr.  Nlebuhr's  political  Influence 
was  subtle,  embodied  In  a  virtually  continu- 
ous outpouring  or  articles  on  topics  ranging 
from  the  moral  basis  of  politics  to  race  rela- 
tions to  pacifism  to  trade  unionism  to  for- 
eign affairs.  He  did  not  offer  pat  solutions. 
but  what  he  called  "Christian  realism," 
which  emphasized  the  Impwrtance  of  arriving 
at  approximate,  rather  than  absolute,  an- 
swers to  public  questions.  Public  morality. 
he  argued,  differed  from  private  morals  In 
this  re^)ect. 

Mr.    Nlebuhr    had    been    associated    with 


Union  Theological  Seminary.  Broadway  and 
121st  Street,  since  1928.  He  was.  successively, 
associate  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion (1928-30);  WlUlam  E.  Dodge  Jr.  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Christianity  (  1930-55) ;  and 
Charles  A.  Brlggs  Graduate  Professor  of 
Ethics  and  Theology  from  1955  to  his  death. 
He  was  vice  president  of  the  seminary  after 
1955. 

Hundreds  of  seminarians  Jammed  lecture 
halls  for  his  courses,  and  thousands  of  lay- 
men heard  him  preach  or  lecture.  He  sptoke  at 
many  colleges  across  the  country,  preached 
at  scores  of  churches,  large  and  small,  and 
appeared  on  innumerable  public  platforms. 
He  was  a  sparkling  talker,  exerting  a  mag- 
netism that  kept  his  listeners  excited  and 
alert  through  lengthy  and  profound  exposi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  possessed  a  deep  voice  and 
large  blue  eyes.  He  used  his  armi  as  though 
he  were  an  orchestra  conductor.  Occasionally 
one  hand  would  strike  out,  with  a  pointed 
finger  at  the  end,  to  accent  a  trenchant 
sentence. 

He  talked  rapidly  and  (because  he  dis- 
liked to  wear  spectacles  for  his  far-sighted- 
ness) without  notes:  yet  he  was  adroit  in 
building  logical  climaxes  and  in  communi- 
cating a  sense  of  passionate  involvement  In 
what  he  was  saying. 

Many  who  heard  him  lecture  on  secular 
matters  were  Incredulous  when  they  found 
that  he  was  a  clergyman,  for  he  wore  his 
erudition  lightly  and  spoke  In  common  ac- 
cents. When  he  preached,  one  auditor  re- 
called, "he  always  seemed  the  smaU-town 
parish  minister,  able  to  relate  the  Christian 
faith  simply  to  contemporary  problems." 

A  high  forehead  and  premature  baldness, 
except  for  a  ring  of  hair  above  his  ears,  made 
Mr  Nlebuhr  appear  taller  than  his  6  feet  1 
inch.  His  frame  was  large  and  his  hands 
were  big-knuckled. 

OFFICE    FILtEK    WfTH    BOOKS 

He  looked  outsized  in  his  snug  office  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  seminary,  which  he  oc- 
cupied during  his  teaching  years.  Its  walls 
were  so  hidden  by  books,  mostly  on  sociology 
and  economics,  that  there  was  space  for  only 
one  picture,  a  wood  engraving  of  Jonah  in- 
side the  whale.  On  his  desk,  amid  a  wild  mis- 
cellany of  papers,  was  a  framed  photograph 
of  his  wife  and  children.  When  students 
dropped  m.  as  they  frequently  did.  he  liked 
to  rock  back  In  his  swive!  chair,  cross  his 
legs,  link  his  hands  on  top  of  his  head  and 
chat. 

In  those  informal  moments  he  was  a  gay 
and  witty  talker,  tossing  off  ideas  in  virtually 
every  sentence  and  drawing  upon  a  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  store  of  quotations  from 
books  he  had  read.  Some  students  were  dis- 
quieted by  his  eyes. 

"He  didn't  really  look  at  you,"  one  of  them 
recalled,  "so  much  as  measure  you." 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  wa^  a  nonstop  conversation- 
alist. A  scheduled  15-minute  consultation 
with  a  student  had  a  way  of  lasting  for  three 
hours.  At  its  conclusion,  the  student  was 
limp  and  Mr.  Nlebuhr  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  He 
spoke  so  rapidly  that  note-taking  waa  a  chal- 
lenge, even  for  adepts  at  shorthand,  and  in- 
terviewers found  a  tape  recorder  a  great 
boon. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  had  an  easy  way  about  him, 
one  that  dispelled  barriers  of  communica- 
tion. He  was  "Reinie  '  to  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances; in  public  references  he  pre- 
ferred "Mister"  to  the  honorific  "Doctor."  His 
highest  earned  academic  degree  was  Master 
of  Arts,  which  he  received  from  Yale  In  1915. 
but  he  collected  18  honorary  doctorates,  in- 
cluding a  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Oxford. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Nlebuhr  was  virtually 
a  chain  smoker  of  cigarettes,  and  he  un- 
abashedly sipped  Scotch  whisky  at  the  cock- 
tail hour.  At  such  times  he  was  able  to  call 
upon  a  fund  of  small  talk  that  delighted  his 
companions. 

Mr.  Nlebxjhr's  diversions  were  few.  He  was 


fond  of  walking  on  Riverside  Drive  with  his 
wife  and  his  large  black  poodle,  but  the 
family  conversation  was  mostly  about  re- 
ligion. Mrs.  Nlebuhr  was  a  lecturer  on  that 
subject  at  Barnard  College  for  a  number  of 
years.  Otherwise  Mr.  Nlebuhr  worked  from 
7:30  A.M..  when  he  had  breakfast,  until  he 
retired  at  midnight. 

WROTE  BOOKS   IN   SUMMER 

When  he  had  classes,  Mr.  Nlebuhr  taught 
a  total  of  eight  hours  a  week  and  pr^ared 
his  lectures  in  the  evening  at  his  apartment 
on  Claremont  Avenue.  He  wrote  his  books  In 
summer — he  usually  vacationed  near  Lenox, 
Mass. — and  his  articles  whenever  he  could  fit 
them  in.  He  had  the  knack  of  so  organizing 
his  thoughts  in  his  head  that  his  first  draft 
of  an  article,  which  he  typed  himself,  was 
likely  to  t)e  the  finished  copy. 

His  writing  appeared  In  the  most  diverse 
publications.  For  several  years  in  the  nine- 
teen-thlrtles  he  edited  and  contributed  to 
The  World  Tomorrow,  a  Socialist  party  organ: 
from  the  forties  on  he  edited  and  wrote  for 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  a  biweekly  magazine 
devoted  to  religious  matters.  In  an  ecumeni- 
cal spirit,  he  wrote  for  The  Oommonweal.  a 
Roman  Catholic  magazine;  for  Advance  and 
Christian  Century,  Protectant  publications; 
and  for  Commentary,  a  Jewish  publication. 

Because  Mr  Nlebuhr  did  not  employ  Bib- 
lical citations  to  support  his  political  atti- 
tudes, some  associates  were  skeptical  of  the 
depth  of  his  faith. 

"Don't  tell  me  Reliile  takes  that  God  busi- 
ness seriously, "  a  political  co-worker  once 
said. 

The  remark  got  back  to  Mr.  Nlebuhr.  who 
laughed  and  said: 

"I  know.  Some  of  my  friends  think  I  teach 
Christian  ethics  as  a  sort  of  front  to  make 
my  politics  respectable." 

Troubled  agnostics.  Catholics.  Protestants 
and  Jews  often  came  to  him  for  spiritual 
guidance.  Only  half  facetiously,  one  Jew 
confessed:   "Reliile  Is  my  rabbi," 

Men  and  women  of  other  faiths  felt  equal- 
ly close  to  him,  for  he  did  not  seek  to  con- 
vert so  much  as  to  counsel, 

FRANKFURTER    AN    ADMIRER 

Among  Mr.  Neibuhr's  admirers  was  Supreme 
Court  JxosUce  Felix  Prankfurther.  After 
listening  to  one  sermon,  the  late  Justice  said: 

"I  like  what  you  said.  Reinie.  and  I  speak 
as  a  beUeving  unbeliever." 

"I'm  glad  you  did."  the  clergjTnan  replied, 
"for    I   spoke    as    an    unbelieving    believer." 

Although  Mr.  Nlebuhr  was  acclaimed  as  a 
theologl.in,  the  closest  he  came  to  system- 
atizing his  views  was  In  his  two-volume  "The 
Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man."  published  by 
Scribner's  In  1943.  He  began  an  "Intellectual 
biography"  issued  in  1956  by  saying: 

"I  cannot  and  do  not  claim  to  be  a  theolo- 
gian. I  have  taught  Christian  Social 
Ethics  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have 
also  dealt  in  the  ancillary  field  of  apologetics. 
My  avocatlonal  interest  as  a  kind  of  circuit 
rider  In  colleges  and  universities  has 
prompted  an  interest  In  the  defense  and 
Justification  of  the  Christian  faith  In  a  secu- 
lar age  .  .  . 

"I  have  never  been  very  competent  In  the 
nice  points  of  pure  theology;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  not  been  sufliclently  in- 
terested heretofore  to  acquire  the  com- 
p>etence." 

There  was.  nonetheless,  a  Nlebuhr  doc- 
trine. In  its  essence  It  accepted  God  and  con- 
tended that  man  knows  Him  chiefly  through 
Christ,  or  what  Mr.  Nlebuhr  called  "the 
Christ  event."  The  doctrine.  In  Its  evolved 
form,  suggested  that  man's  condition  was 
Inherently  sinful,  and  that  his  original,  and 
largely  Ineradicable,  sin  Is  his  pride,  or 
egotism. 

"The  tragedy  of  man,"  Mr.  Nlebuhr  said, 
is  that  he  can  conceive  self-perfection  but 
carmot  achieve  It." 

He  argued  also  that  man  deluded  himself 
most  of  the  time;  for  example,  he  believed 
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that  a  man  who  trumpeted  his  own  toler- 
ance was  likely  to  be  full  of  concealed  preju- 
dices and  bigotries. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  asserted  that  man  should  not 
passively  accept  evil,  but  should  strive  for 
moral  solutions  to  his  problems.  He  urged 
man  to  take  advantage  of  hla  finltude,  to 
deal  realistically  with  life  as  It  Is  and  to  have 
Biblical  faith. 

In  the  ceaseless  battle  between  good  and 
evil,  man  must  recognize  the  heights,"  for 
there  Is  no  sinful  life  In  which  there  Is  not 
a  point  where  God's  grace  may  find  lodge- 
ment." 

The  Christian  faith  cannot  deny  that  our 
acts  may  be  Influenced  by  heredity,  environ- 
ment and  the  actions  of  others,"  he  once 
wrote.  But  It  must  deny  that  we  can  ever 
excuse  our  actions  by  attributing  them  to 
the  fault  of  others,  even  though  there  has 
been  a  strong  Inclination  to  do  this  since 
Adam  excused  himself  by  the  words,  The 
woman  gave  me  the  apple."  " 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  also  Insisted  that  when  the 
Bible  speaks  of  man  being  made  in  the 
Image  of  Qod,  it  means  that  he  Is  a  free 
spirit  as  well  as  a  creature;  and  that  as  a 
spirit  he  Is  finally  responsible  to  God." 

In  struggle  for  the  good.  Institutional 
change  Is  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  a 
change  of  heart,  Mr.  Nlebuhr  suggested.  He 
decried  clergymen  who  offered  salvation  on 
what  he  considered  simplistic  terms. 

Billy  Graham,  the  evangelist,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vincent  Norman  Peale.  the  expositor  of 
the  power  of  positive  thinking."  were  among 
the  clergymen  Mr.  Nlebuhr  contradicted. 
Their  wholly  individualistic  conceptions  of 
sin."  he  said,  were  almost  completely  Irrele- 
vant" to  the  collective  problems  of  the  nu- 
clear age. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  objected  especially  to  the  no- 
tion that  religious  conversion  could  cure  race 
prejudice,  economic  injustice  or  pwlltlcal 
chicanery.  The  remedy,  he  believed,  lay  in 
societal  changes  spurred  by  Christian  real- 
Ism.  In  this  sense,  man  could  be  an  agent 
in  history  by  coming  to  terms  with  It  and 
working  to  alter  his  environment. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr's  own  life  Illustrated  his  be- 
liefs. He  was  born  June  21,  1892,  In  Wright 
City,  Mo.,  the  son  of  Oustav  and  Lydla 
Nlebuhr.  His  father  was  pastor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Synod  Church,  a  German  Lutheran 
congregation.  In  that  farm  community.  At 
the  age  of  10  Relnhold  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  minister  because,  as  he  told 
his  father,  you're  the  most  interesting  man 
In  town."  At  that  point  his  father  set  about 
teaching  him  Greek. 

Prom  high  school  Relnhold  went,  with  his 
brother  Richard  to  Elmhurst  College  in  Illi- 
nois, a  small  denominational  school,  and 
from  there,  after  four  years,  to  Eden  Theo- 
logical Seminary  near  St.  Louis.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  In  1913.  Relnhold  was 
asked  to  take  his  pulpit  In  Lincoln,  111.  He 
declined  In  order  to  enter  Yale  IMvlnlty 
School  on  a  scholarship.  He  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  there  In  1914,  and 
his  Master  of  Arts  a  year  later. 

ONLT   PASTORATE  IN  DETROIT 

Upon  his  ordination  by  the  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America,  he  was  sent  to  his 
first  and  only  pastorate,  the  Bethel  Evangeli- 
cal Church  of  Detroit.  He  remained  there  13 
years,  nurturing  the  congregation  from  20 
members  to  650,  and  becoming  the  center  of 
swirling  controversy  for  his  support  of  labor, 
and  later  for  his  espousal  of  pacifism. 

"I  cut  my  eye  teeth  fighting  Ford,"  Mr. 
Nlebuhr  said  In  recollection  of  his  Detroit 
years.  Whereas  Henry  Ford  was  usually 
praised  in  those  days  for  his  wage  of  $5  a  day 
and  the  low  price  of  his  automobiles,  he  was 
condemned  by  Mr.  Nlebuhr  as  ravaging  his 
workers  by  the  assembly  line,  the  speedup, 
periodic  layoffs  for  retooling  and  by  summary 
dismissal  of  men  in  middle  age. 

"What  a  civilization  this  Is!"  Mr.  Nlebuhr 
said.   "Naive   gentlemen   with   a   genius  for 


mechanics  suddenly  become  arbiters  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands." 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  not  only  preached  against 
what  he  regarded  as  Mr.  Ford's  callousness, 
but  he  also  wrote  stinging  articles  In  The 
Christian  Century  that  were  read  by  Mr. 
Ford,  among  others.  Mr.  Ford  was  neither 
amiised  nor  converted.  Mr.  Nlebuhr  emerged 
as  a  public  champion  of  social  Justice  and 
as  a  Socialist. 

A   SOCIALIST  WITHOUT  MARX 

Recalling  this  phase  of  his  career  In  after 
years,  the  clergyman  said: 

"Mr.  Ford  typified  for  my  rather  Immature 
social  imagination  all  that  was  wrong  with 
American  capitalism.  I  became  a  Socialist  In 
this  reaction.  I  became  a  Socialist  in  theory 
long  before  I  enrolled  In  the  Socialist  party 
and  before  I  had  read  anjrthlng  by  Karl 
Marx. 

"I  became  the  prisoner  of  a  very  cute 
phrase  which  I  invented,  or  It  seemed  to  me 
at  least  to  be  cute.  That  phrase  was,  'When 
private  property  ceases  to  be  private.  It  no 
longer  ought  to  be  private." 

"The  phrase,  which  was  prompted  by  the 
unprlvate  character  of  these  great  motor 
companies,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  astute  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  history  In  which 
Justice  was  achieved  by  balancing  various 
types  of  collective  power." 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Nlebuhr 
preached  what  was  termed  "the  social  Gos- 
pel," a  Jeremiad  against  the  abuse  of  lalssez 
falre  Industrialism.  He  was  a  much-prized 
speaker  at  labor  and  liberal  gatherings  and 
on  college  campuses. 

He  castigated  capitalists  not  only  for  their 
Inhumanity  to  man  but  also  for  their  spiri- 
tual blindness.  He  called  for  labor  brother- 
hood, and  racial  and  religious  brotherhood 
as  well 

At  the  same  time,  he  tolled  the  doom  of 
capitalism.  "Capitalism  Is  dying  and  it  ought 
to  die."  he  said  In  1933.  He  was  then  teach- 
ing at  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  agi- 
tating for  the  Socialist  party.  He  was  a  found- 
er. In  1930,  of  the  Fellowship  of  Socialist 
Christians,  whose  membership  Included  Paul 
Tllllch,  the  theologian. 

All  during  the  thirties,  however,  Mr.  Nle- 
buhr was  reassessing  bis  ethical,  social  EOid 
political  beliefs.  He  had  never  been  a  thor- 
oughgoing Marxist,  an  advocate  of  class 
struggle  and  revolution;  and  now  he  turned 
from  Socialism.  He  was  never  a  Communist; 
Indeed,  he  was  a  vigorous  critic  of  the  So- 
viet Union  for  the  "brutality"  of  Its  eco- 
nomic system. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr's  dispute  with  Socialism,  and 
his  ultimate  break  with  It,  was  on  religious 
and  ethical  grounds,  and  later  on  realistic 
grounds.  It  was  Idolatry,  he  thought,  to  sug- 
gest that  human  beings  could  blueprint  and 
bring  forth  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
He  also  had  mounting  doubts  about  the  In- 
evitability of  progress. 

In  1939  Mr.  Nlebuhr  was  Invited  to  deliver 
the  Glfford  Lectures  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. This  offered  him  a  further  opportunity 
to  refine  his  views,  which  came  more  and 
more  to  be  centered  on  man's  pretensions 
about  himself. 

"A  Christian  justice  will  be  particularly 
critical  of  the  claims  of  the  self  against  the 
claims  of  the  other,  but  It  wUl  not  dismiss 
them  out  of  hand,"  he  said.  "A  simple  Chris- 
tian morallsm  counsels  men  to  be  unselfish. 
A  profounder  Christian  faith  must  encourage 
men  to  create  systems  of  Justice  which  will 
save  society  and  themselves  from  their  own 
selfishness." 

Although  Mr.  Nlebuhr  recanted  his  So- 
cialism, he  did  not  lessen  his  Intefest  in  so- 
cial change.  Instead,  he  saw  It  In  a  different 
light — as  a  continuous  adjustment  of  ten- 
sions between  power  groups  in  society.  Nor 
did  he  diminish  his  concern  for  the  plight  of 
minorities  and  the  rights  of  labor.  Their 
cause,  he  contended,  was  part  of  a  grander 


social  adjustment  within  the  general  frame- 
work of  American  capitalism. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  H  Mr.  Nle- 
buhr favored  American  Intervention. 

"The  halting  of  totalitarian  aggression  is 
a  prerequisite  to  world  peace  and  order,"  he 
declared.  He  headed  the  Union  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action,  a  committee  formed  In  1941 
by  liberal  former  pacifists  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation In  the  war. 

In  the  war  period  Mr.  Nlebuhr  worked 
with  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  Com- 
mission on  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace.  He  also 
Joined  the  Liberal  party  In  1944,  and  was  an 
untiring  spokesman  for  the  antl -Communist 
left. 

"Perhaps  our  gravest  fault  as  a  nation," 
he  said,  "Is  our  exalted  sense  of  American 
virtue.  We  see  the  United  States  as  some- 
thing unique  In  the  world,  a  nation  whose 
concerns  soar  above  petty  national  ambi- 
tions, whose  generosity  and  goodwill  are  un- 
equalled. God,  we  assiime,  is  Invariably  on 
our  side,  thanks  to  a  special  covenant  with 
the  Almighty." 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  a  group  of 
50  distinguished  Americans.  He  received  the 
President's  Medal  for  Freedom  In  1964. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr's  principal  writings  were 
"Does  Civilization  Need  Religion?"  (1927); 
"Leaves  Prom  the  Notebook  of  a  Tamed 
Critic"  (1929);  "Moral  Man  and  Immoral 
Society"  (1932);  "Reflections  on  the  End  of 
an  Era"  (1934);  "An  Interpretation  of 
Christian  Ethics"  (1935);  "Beyond  Tragedy" 
(1937);  "Christianity  and  Power  Politics" 
(1940);  "The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man" 
(1941-43);  "The  ChUdren  of  Light  and  the 
Children  of  Darkness"  (1944);  "Discerning 
the  Signs  of  the  Times"  (1946);  "Faith  and 
History"  (1949);  "The  Irony  of  American 
History"  (1952) ;  "Christian  Realism  and  Po- 
litical Problems"  (1953);  "The  Self  and  the 
Dramas  of  History"  (1955);  "Pious  and  Sec- 
ular America"  (1958);  "The  Structure  of 
Nations  and  Empires"  (1959);  and  "Man's 
Nature  and  His  Communities"  (1965). 

He  leaves  his  wife  of  40  years,  the  former 
Ursula  Keppel-Compton;  a  son,  Christopher 
Robert  of  Albany,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Slfton  of  Brooklyn. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,  1971] 

Theologian  Reinhols  NiEBtiHR 

(By  WlUlam  R.  MacKaye) 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  who  died  Tuesday  In 
Stockbrldge,  Mass.,  at  78,  was  one  of  the 
Intellectual  giants  of  the  20th  century,  a 
man  who  shunned  the  titles  of  theologian 
and  political  philosopher  but  was  those  and 
more. 

He  came  as  close  as  any  man  of  his  time 
to  marrying  the  Immiscible  strands  of  the 
American  past — the  society's  biblical.  Chris- 
tian Inheritance  and  the  secularist,  utili- 
tarian origins  of  its  political  Institutions — 
into  a  unified  view  of  the  world. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  church  leaders 
who  sjxjke  with  power  not  only  to  the  church 
on  churchly  matters  but  also  on  the  world 
on  worldly  matters. 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  principal  pulpit  during  his 
long  public  career  was  as  professor  of  ap- 
plied Christianity  at  New  York's  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  on  whose  faculty  he 
served  for  more  than  40  years.  But  even  as 
he  taught  new  generations  oT  ministers  and 
academic  theologians,  he  took  on  such  as- 
signments as  adviser  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Foreign  Policy  Staff  and  officer  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  a  political  third  party  In 
New  York  state. 

An  early  Socialist  and  pacifist,  be  aban- 
doned these  positions  in  the  1930s  In  favor 
of  staunch  support  of  the  New  Deal  and  a 
conviction  that  the  United  States  was  mor- 
ally obligated  to  Intervene  Internationally 
to  put  down  Nazism. 

The  nature  of  his  times,  an  era  that  saw 
the  rise  of  a  multiplicity  of  totalitarianisms. 
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and  his  own  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of  his- 
tory stimulated  In  Dr.  Nlebuhr  a  skepticism 
about  man  and  society  that  he  called  "Chris- 
tian realism."  His  understanding  of  rrmn  was 
In  effect  an  emphasis  on  human  limitation 
and  fallibility  that  set  him  In  opposition  to 
the  easy  optimism  preached  for  opposite  rea- 
sons by  both  theological  liberals  and  by 
fundamentalists. 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  dark  vision  of  the  human 
situation  Is  Ulustrated  In  typical  fashion  In 
the  clo6lng  paragraphs  of  his  major  work, 
"The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  a  two- 
Tolume  essay  that  grew  out  of  his  delivery  of 
the  Glfford  Lectures  at  the  University  of 
Edlnburg  in  1939: 

"The  freedom  of  man  transcends  the  flux 
of  nature  In  such  a  way  that  the  hope  of 
completely  severing  the  spirit  from  the  In- 
teguments of  nature  Is  an  understandable  Il- 
lusion. The  processes  of  growth  In  history  are, 
furthermore,  so  obvious  that  the  modem  er- 
ror of  conftoslng  growth  with  progress  may 
be  regarded  as  an  equally  inevitable  nUstake. 
"Yet  both  these  mistakes  also  rested  upKjn 
a  willful  disregard  of  some  of  the  obvious 
evidences. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  man  does  not  have  the 
power  to  extricate  himself  from  flux  and 
flnlteness,  as  Idealists  and  mystics  of  the  an- 
cient and  the  modem  world  believed. 

"It  Is  equally  obvious  that  history  does  not 
solve  the  basic  problems  of  human  existence 
but  reveals  them  on  progressively  new  levels. 
"The  belief  that  men  could  solve  his  prob- 
lem either  by  an  escape  from  history  or  by 
the  historical  prooeas  ItseU  Is  a  mistake  which 
Is  partly  prompted  by  the  most  universal  of 
all  'ideological'  taints:  the  pride  not  of  par- 
ticular men  and  cultures,  but  a  man  as  man." 
The  rolling  sentences  of  this  passage  also 
illustrate  the  sonority  that  was  characteristic 
of  moet  of  his  writing,  lecturing  and  preach- 
ing. One  Nlebuhr  admirer  recalled  that  a 
woman  rushed  up  to  him  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  his  appearances  saying  that  she 
couldnt  understand  a  word  he  said  but  that 
she  would  be  content  to  hear  him  recite  the 
alphabet. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr — his  friends  called  him 
"Relnle" — was  bom  In  Wright  City,  Mo.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Immigrant  father  who  was 
a  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America,  a  denomination  of  German  origin 
that  Is  now  a  part  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Of  the  Nlebuhr  children,  three  achieved 
exceptional  ecclesiastical  distinction.  In  ad- 
dition to  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  there  were  also 
H.  Richard  Nlebuhr,  for  many  years  a  profes- 
sor at  Tale  Divinity  School,  whose  theolog- 
ical impact  on  American  Christendom  was 
nearly  as  profound  as  hla  brother's,  and 
Hulda  Nlebuhr,  a  sister,  who  had  a  long 
career  as  a  teacher  at  McCormlck  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  Chicago. 

Relnhold  attended  Eden  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  seminary  of  this  denomination,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School  In  1914. 
After  receiving  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
1915  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Evangelical  Synod  and  thereupon  took  up  the 
only  pastorate  of  his  career,  a  13-year  stint 
as  minister  of  Bethel  Evangelical  Church 
In  Detroit,  a  struggling  congregation  com- 
posed principally  of  laborers  on  automobUe 
assembly  lines. 

Before  long  the  young  minister  found 
himself  locked  In  struggle  with  Henry  Ford. 
Mr.  Nlebuhr's  outrage  at  the  conditions  un- 
der which  auto  workers  of  that  era  labored 
led  him  into  his  temporary  espousal  of  so- 
cialism, an  embrace,  he  later  confessed,  that 
preceded  hU  reading  the  works  of  Karl  Marx. 
In  1928  he  moved  on  to  the  faculty  of 
Union  Seminary,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

The  multifariousness  of  Dr.  Niebxihr-s 
interests  and  activities  and  the  prodlglous- 
ness  of  hU  energy  led  him  over  the  years 
into  close  associations  with  such  disparate 
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figures  as  diplomat  George  Kennan.  Episco- 
pal Bishop  WUllam  Scarlett,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  historian  Arthur 
Schleslnger  Jr..  Scottish  theologian  John 
BallUe,  Jewish  scholar  Rabbi  Abraham  Hes- 
chel,  lawyer  and  public  figure  Dean  Acheson 
and  a  list  that  could  run  on  much  longer. 
Many  of  these  men  kept  up  with  the  un- 
folding of  Dr.  Nlebuhr's  thought  by  follow- 
ing his  writing  in  "Christianity  and  Crisis." 
a  Christian  Journal  of  opinion  he  founded 
In  1941  to  promote  the  activist,  interven- 
tionist stance  he  espoused. 

Diiring  World  War  II  and  thereafter,  Dr. 
Nlebuhr  relied  more  and  more  firmly  on 
historical  analysis  of  issues  he  saw  confront- 
ing his  nation  and  world. 

Ronald  H.  Stone,  one  of  his  students  and 
the  collector  of  the  most  recent  volume  of 
his  essays,  noted: 

"As  his  thought  became  more  historically 
oriented.  It  also  grew  more  pragmatic.  The 
results  of  the  New  Deal  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  pragmatic  foreign  policy  con- 
vinced Nlebuhr  of  the  dangers  and  irrele- 
vance of  ideology  to  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  United  States  .  .  . 

"His  Influence  on  purging  Protestantism  of 
absolutisms  In  social  ethics  has  been  one  of 
his  more  important  contrtbutlona  in  Amer- 
ican life.  No  man  or  political  idea  was  good 
enough  to  be  trusted  completely:  both  had 
to  be  checked  by  other  men  and  Ideas  and 
continually  evaluated  in  the  light  of  their 
contribution  to  the  common  good." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr  suffered  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  crippling  strokes  In  1952.  when  he 
was  only  60,  and  physlcaUy  he  was  a  semi- 
Invalid  thereafter. 

But  if  his  body  was  weakened,  his  mental 
energies  remained  undaimted,  and  com- 
mentary and  analysis  continued  to  flow  from 
his  pen  at  a  scarcely  lessened  pace. 

In  addition  to  Innumerable  articles  In 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Dr.  Nlebuhr  was 
the  author  of  more  than  20  books.  Besides 
"The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  some  of 
the  more  memorable  are  "Leaves  from  the 
Notebook  of  a  Tamed  Critic,"  "Moral  Man 
and  Immoral  Society,"  "Beyond  Tragedy," 
"The  Children  of  Light  and  the  Children  of 
Darkness,"  "Faith  and  History,"  "Irony  and 
Amertoan  History"  and  "The  Structure  of  Na- 
tions and  Empires." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  participation  In  the  exchange 
of  ideas  covered  so  long  a  span  of  years  and 
grappled  with  such  a  variety  of  public  issues 
that  that  at  least  one  younger  scholar  forgot 
too  soon  that  he  was  still  alive  and  active. 

This. writer  Imprudently  suggested  a  few 
years  ago  that  Harvard  Divinity  School 
theologian  Harvey  Cox  was  "this  genera- 
tion's Relnhold  Nlebuhr."  The  scholar  was 
promptly  assailed  by  an  angry  swarm  of 
Nlebuhr  disciples  who  retorted  that  "Reln- 
hold Nlebuhr  Is  this  generation's  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  funeral  wUl  be  conducted  at 
3  p.m.  Friday  In  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
In  Stockbridge,  Mass..  the  western  Massachu- 
setts town  where  he  died.  Friends  said  a 
memorial  service  would  probably  be  con- 
ducted later  in  New  York. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  40  years,  the 
former  Ursula  Keppel-Compton.  a  son 
Christopher.  Albany.  N.Y.,  and  a  daughter. 
Elizabeth  Slfton.  Brooklyn. 
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RAY  HACKNEY  SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARD  WINNERS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tWs 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  participated  in  a  multinational 
scholarsiiip  awards  program  that  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  House 


Four  young  Latin  Americans  and  two 
North  Americans  received  scholarships 
under  a  program  conducted  by  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America.  The 
program  is  called  the  Ray  Hackney 
Scholarship  Fund,  and  it  is  named  after 
an  executive  vice  president  of  the  imion 
who  died  accidentally  several  years  ago. 
Joseph  A.  Beirne,  the  president  of  the 
communications  workers,  told  the  group 
at  the  ceremony  that  Ray  Hackney  was 
very  interested  in  Latin  America,  espe- 
cially in  educating  Latin  American  labor 
leaders  and  workers,  and  so  when  he  died 
tragically,  the  Ray  Hackney  Scholarship 
F\md  was  set  up  in  his  memory. 

In  the  United  States,  families  of  mem- 
bers of  the  communications  workers  are 
eligible.  In  Latin  America,  families  of  the 
communications  and  allied  workers  af- 
filiated with  labor  are  eligible.  This  year, 
on  May  19, 1  had  the  privilege  of  drawing 
the  names  of  the  winners. 

This  is  the  5th  year  of  the  scholar- 
ship program,  and  it  has  seen  its  first 
graduate — a  young  man,  Danny  Fergu- 
son, son  of  a  communications  worker, 
who  has  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas.  In  a  letter  to  President 
Beirne,  the  young  man  said  that  the 
scholarship  literally  put  him  through 
college. 

The  new  North  American  scholarship 
winners  were  Jane  Banks,  a  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  high  school  girl  who  Is  in  the 
national  honor  society  and  whose  father 
is  a  central  office  repairman ;  and  Miriam 
Nunnelee.  a  Montgomery,  Ala.,  high 
school  girl  who  is  also  in  the  national 
honor  society,  and  whose  father  is  a 
PBX  installer-repairman. 

There  were  four  Latin  American  win- 
ners: 

Elizabeth  Vega,  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  a 
14-year-old  daughter  of  a  postal  worker 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Postal  Workers  of  Pichincha.  who  will 
use  her  scholarship  to  complete  high 
school. 

Jayme  Toledo.  Jr..  of  Espirito  Santo, 
Brazil.  19,  son  of  a  member  of  the  Tele- 
phone Workers  Union,  who  will  go  to 
college  to  study  engineering. 

Persido  Lizardo.  24,  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Dominican  Republic,  a  member  of  the 
Federation  of  Telecommunications  and 
Postal  Workers,  who  will  use  her  scholar- 
ship to  go  to  medical  school. 

Herman  A.  Rodriguez,  19,  of  Guate- 
mala City.  Guatemala,  son  of  a  member 
of  the  Light  and  Power  Workers  Union 
of  Guatemala,  who  will  study  agronomy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  provided 
by  the  Ray  Hackney  Scholarship  Fund  to 
these  six  deserving  yoimg  men  and  wom- 
en is  not  only  a  worthy  living  memorial 
to  the  many  contributions  Ray  Hackney 
made  to  the  labor  movement  during  his 
lifetime,  but  also  a  tribute  to  the  con- 
tinuing concern  of  the  membership  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America 
for  improving  international  understand- 
ing and  the  lives  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion throughout  the  Americas. 


MATERNITY  AND  INFANT  CARE 
PROJECT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  support  of 
H.R.  7657  is  increasing.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  cliildren  and  youth  comprehensive 
health  projects,  maternal  and  infsmt 
care  projects,  and  crippled  children's 
services  which  are  now  slated  for  oblivion 
as  of  June  30.  1972,  has  at  this  time  47 
cosponsors.  These  projects  deliver  com- 
prehensive health  care  to  children  and 
youth  of  lower  socioeconomic  levels  in 
central  cities  and  rural  areas  throughout 
the  country.  These  projects  represent 
one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of  experi- 
ence in  comprehensive  health  care  today, 
especially  to  the  poor  children  of  the 
country.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  become 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  I  am  ap- 
pending to  my  statement  further  in- 
formation on  one  of  these  programs. 

The  information  follows : 

BRIEr    RteUMi     OF    THE     STATE     OF    ARKANSAS' 

Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project 
The  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project  for 
the  State  of  Arkansas  is  entering  its  sixth 
year  of  operation.  During  this  period  of  time 
better  than  5400  high  risk  maternity  pa- 
tients have  received  total  financial  support 
which  has  placed  them  within  the  bounds 
of  truly  optimum  Obstetrical  and  Newborn 
Care.  Their  babies  have  all  received  a  further 
year  of  supported  Pediatric  Care.  Certain  of 
these  high  risk  mothers  have  been  further 
helped  during  the  interconceptlonal  period 
and.  In  many  Instances  the  Initiating  high 
risk  element  originally  discovered  during 
pregnancy  has  been  eliminated  entirely  or 
ameliorated  to  the  extent  that  a  future 
pregnancy  will  not  be  a  repetition  of  a  crisis 
situation.  This  Obstetrtc-Pedlatrlc  venture 
has  resulted  In  a  dramatic  Improvement  in 
Perinatal  Mortality  for  all  races  but  espe- 
cially the  black  race. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  Maternity  and  In- 
fant Care  Project  Is  fiscally  managed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and.  clinically. 
the  responsibility  of  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas Medical  Center.  The  I*roJect  Is  unique 
among  all  of  the  53  other  Projects  In  that  It 
Is  oriented  toward  the  rural  patient.  The 
area  served  by  the  Project  encompasses  ten 
counties  in  central  Arkansas  and  reaches 
about  two-thirds  of  the  State's  population. 
Except  for  Little  Rock,  which  Is  a  smaU  city 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  rural  setting,  the 
entire  geographical  distribution  of  the  proj- 
ect's services  are  to  a  distinctly  rural  popu- 
lation State  and  County  Public  Health 
Clinics  are  utilized  to  care  for  and  identify 
the  patients  requiring  care  of  a  searching 
and  definitive  nature.  Systems  have  been 
devised  to  bring  modern  Obstetrical  and 
Pediatric  methods  and  thoughts  to  these 
formerly  Isolated  regions.  All  patients  at- 
tending these  rural  clinics  are  delivered  at 
the  Medical  Center  or  admitted  for  study.  If 
Indicated,  during  the  antenatal  or  post 
partum  periods.  All  of  these  rural  clinics 
have  been  upgraded  to  the  level  of  the  an- 
tenatal clinics  at  the  Medical  Center.  This 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
a  consultant  service,  contracted  laboratory 
work,  and  personnel  employment.  All  pa- 
tients receive  total  Para  medical  support  In 
the  form  of  Nutritional  guidance.  Public 
Health  Nurse  help,  and  Social  Work  services. 
Transportation  support  Is  available  for  safe 
and  easy  access  to  the  Medical  Center  In 
Little  Rock  when  labor  begins  or  complica- 
tions develop. 

During  this  period  of  the  Project's  exist- 
ence approximately  thirteen  thousand 
(13,000)  women  have  been  delivered  at  the 
Medical  Center  and  better  than  one-third  of 


this  number  have  required  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Project.  It  must  be  esiabllsbed  at 
this  point  that  the  non-financlally  supported 
ptatients  receive  the  same  services  as  the  sup- 
ported patient  except  for  the  monitory 
factor. 

It  Is  inconceivable  for  this  Project  Direc- 
tor to  comprehend  how  this  Project  can  ever 
be  curtailed.  It  would  mean  a  return  to  the 
"Granny"  midwife  solution  and  a  Perinatal 
Mortality  rate  equal  to  that  of  Uganda  In 
Africa  1 

This  State  of  Arkansas  Is  not  a  wealthy 
State  and  Its  community  Medical  facilities 
are  totally  unable  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  Indigent  maternity  patient.  If  these 
patients  are  high  risk  In  nature  the  medical 
facilities  available  at  the  community  level  in 
the  rural  areas  are  hopelessly  Inadequate. 
Consequently,  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Medical  Center  remains,  as  it  has  always 
been,  the  only  referral  center  in  the  State 
for  complicated  Maternity  problem  patients. 
The  Project  has  augmented  the  Maternity- 
Pediatrtc  facilities  at  the  Medical  Center  so 
that  now  it  may  be  said  that  the  finest  In 
professional  and  hospital  facilities  are  avail- 
able to  all. 

The  restrictive  boundaries  of  the  Project's 
responsibility  have  been  breached  many 
times  to  rescue  extremely  high  risk  patients 
from  totally  unacceptable  Obstetrical  en- 
vironments In  some  of  the  more  distant  rural 
counties. 

If  the  height  of  a  pilot  program  can  be  said 
to  have  been  reached  by  providing  "The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  then 
this  can  be  assigned  to  the  Arkansas  State 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project.  It  must 
continue. 

Byron  L.  Hawks.  M.D.,  P.A.C.O.G.. 
Professor,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Director,  Arkansas  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  Project. 
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CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— ITS 
ERADICATION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  childhood 
lead  poisoning  will  claim  200  lives  this 
year.  Eight  hundred  children  will  be  so 
devastatingly  poisoned  that  they  will  be 
sentenced  to  permanent  institutionaliza- 
tion. Another  3,200  will  suffer  moderate 
to  severe  brain  damage. 

This  is  incredible.  It  is  incredible  be- 
cause childhood  lead  poisoning  is  pre- 
ventable. 

Dr.  Jane  S.  Lin-Fu  has  written  in 
"Childhood  Lead  Poisoning — An  Erad- 
icable  Disease."  Children's  Magazine, 
January -February,  1970: 

In  the  history  of  modem  medicine,  a  few 
childhood  diseases  occupy  a  position  as 
unique  as  lead  poisoning.  It  is  a  preventable 
disease.  The  etiology,  pathogenesis,  epidemi- 
ology, and  symptomatology  have  been  well 
defined.  Methods  for  screening,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  have  long  been  available. 

What  can  be  done  to  defeat  this  man- 
made  epidemic,  which  aflBicts  some  400,- 
000  children  nationally?  Clearly,  the 
most  direct  and  sure  assault  would  be 
mounted  if  the  slums  of  our  Nation  were 
leveled  and  adequate  housing  for  the  dis- 
advantaged provided.  That  would  ac- 
complish destruction  of  the  sources  of 
the  lead -tainted  paint  and  plsister  chips 
which  the  victims  of  lead  poisoning  pick 


up  and  eat,  slowly  ingesting  the  lead  into 
their  systems. 

But,  short  of  that,  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  that  can  be  done. 

First,  massive  screening  programs 
should  be  undertaken  in  our  cities — ^par- 
ticularly those  parts  of  the  urban  centers 
characterized  by  decrepit  housing — to 
identify  those  children  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  lead  poisoning.  This  is  essential 
because  often  the  symptomatology  is  not 
immediately  clear.  In  addition,  it  may 
take  several  months  for  the  amount  of 
lead  in  the  child's  system  to  build  up  to 
the  acute  level.  Screening  programs  can 
identify  those  children  who  need  treat- 
ment before  irremediable  damage  has 
been  done.  Most  recently,  new  devices 
called  microblood  detectors,  by  which 
lead  poisoning  may  be  detected  with  a 
few  drops  of  blood  from  a  finger-prick, 
have  been  developed. 

Second,  large  scale  treatment  pro- 
grams must  be  established  to  treat  those 
youngsters  who  show  elevated  lead 
concentrations. 

Third,  areas  of  incidence  of  lead  poi- 
soning must  be  identified,  so  that  action 
can  be  particularly  concentrated  in  those 
areas  in  terms  of  screening,  treatment, 
and  eradication. 

Fourth,  programs  of  lead  paint  eradi- 
cation must  be  undertaken,  so  that  the 
sources  of  the  lead-tainted  paint  and 
plaster  chips  which  the  children  eat  can 
be  permanently  removed  from  the 
youngsters'  environment.  Recently,  port- 
able detectors  using  X-ray  fluoroscope 
technique  have  been  developed  which 
reveal  the  lead  content  in  painted 
surfaces. 

All  these  steps  can  be  taken  under  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  Public 
Law  91-965. 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  a  prevent- 
able disease,  and  we  can.  given  the  funds, 
end  its  terrible  toll  of  helpless  children. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
0'NEn.L  of  Massachusetts),  for  today 
and  Jime  4,  1971,  on  account  of  oflficial 
business. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kluczynski)  ,  for  week  of 
June  2,  1971,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  HiLLis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  June  4.  1971.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  HoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  June  4,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hunt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  June  4,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Kemp  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  from  3:30  pjn.  today  and 
balance  of  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachu- 
setts), for  Friday,  June  4,  on  account  of 
official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  Monday,  June  7,  for  1 
hour. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grover,  for  15  minutes,  on  Friday, 
Jime  4. 

(The  foDowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rettss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDDJO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kee,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BiAGGi  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  support  of  the  Peyser  amend- 
ment. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry  i  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Prms. 

Mr.  Steele  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speitce. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENCEL. 

Mr.  Kekp. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Dxjncan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frewzzl. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Bir.  LujAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blackbttrn. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Morse. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuNCATE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TiAciiE  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Kazeh. 


Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHETTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HicKs  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mr.  Dincell. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bercland  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  HicKs  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Denholm  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Marj'land. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.i,  the 
House  adjourned  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  order  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
June  4,  1971,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
HJl.  8883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964;   to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  8884.  A  bill  to  make  additional  immi- 
grant  visas   available   for   immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  coiintrlee.  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Blatnik)  : 

H.R  8885.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  to  make  pajrments  to  producers 

for  crops  of  oats,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk.    Mr.    Aitosews    of   North 
Dakota.    Mr.    Blatnik,    Mr.    Fraser, 
Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
Rot,  Mr.  Thone  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  8886.  A  bill  to  assist  producers  of  agri- 
cultural  commodities   by   providing   an   or- 
derly means  of  bargaining  with  the  handlers 
of  such  commodities;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  8887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  to  assist 
producers  In  the  marketing  of  their  com- 
modities at  a  fair  price;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr,  BLATNIK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Karth,  and  Mr.  Nelsen)  : 
H.R.  8888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  certain  interim 
safety  standards  for  jxjwer  rotary  lawnmow- 
ers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  8889    A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
Naval    Air    Station.    Brooklyn,    N.Y.;    to    the 
Commute*  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8890  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclasslflca- 
tlon  of  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  marshal,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8891.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  clvU  service  re- 
tirement benefits  of  employees  engaged  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Price    of    Te-xas,    Mr. 
Pish,    Mr,    Young    of    Florida,    Mr. 
Hastings,    Mr.    Hosmer,    Mr.    Ste- 
phens,   and    Mr.    Brown    of   Michi- 
gan) : 
H.R.  8892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital 
care  through  a  system  of  voluntary  health 
Insurance   Including  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness,  financed  in 
whole  for  low-income  groups  through  Issu- 
ance of  certificates,  and  in  part  for  all  other 
persons    through    allowance    of    tax    credits; 
and  to  provide  effective  utilization  of  avail- 
able  financial  resources,   health  manpower, 
and   facilities;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  8893.  A  bill  to  establish  methods  ot 
payment  for  national  forest  timber,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  8894.  A  bill  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  8895.  A  bill  to  require  a  radiotele- 
phone on  certain  vessels  while  navigating 
upon  specified  waters  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT   (for  himself,  Mr. 
St    Germain,    Mr.    Seiberlinc,    Mr. 
Moss.   Mr.   Halpern,   Mr.   Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Adams)  : 
H.R  8896.  A  bill  declaring  a  public  Interest 
in  the  open  beaches  of  the  Nation,  providing 
for  the  protection  of  such  interest,  for  the 
acquisition  of  easements  pertaining  to  such 
seaward  beaches  and  for  the  orderly  manage- 
ment and  control  thereof;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Halpekn.  Mr.  Bttrke  of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.      O'Neill,      Mr. 
Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  Sx  Oermain)  : 
H.R.  8897.  A  bill   to  provide  implemenU- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
give  IncreEised  protection  to  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
US..  8898.   A   bin   to  prohibit   the  display 
of  the  flags  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.   8899.   A   blU    to   establish   a   Juvenile 
Research  Institute  and  Training  Center;    to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

By    Mr     GARMATZ    (for   himself   and 
Mr,   Pelly  )  : 
HR.  8900.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  212<B) 
of     the     Merchant     Marine     Act.     1936.     as 
amended;    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr    GAYDOS 
HR    8901.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing  repairs   and    Improvements    to   his    resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr    HANLEY: 
H.R    8902    A   bill   to  establish  drug  abuse 
control   organizations   in   the  Armed   Forces 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HORTON : 

H.R.  8903.  A  blU  to  limit  the  sale  or  distri- 
bution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr    HOWARD: 

H.R.   8904.   A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKEVTTT: 

HR.  8905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self-employment  tax,  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ONEILL: 

H.R.  8906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

H.R.  8907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private 
funding  thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts 
contributed  to  a  qualified  higher  education 
fund  established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  higher  education  of 
his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  8908.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  senior  citizens'  community  centers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8909.  A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
persons  engaged  In  Insuring  motor  vehicles 
or  selling  motor  vehicle  Insurance  to  refuse 
to  sell  Insurance  to  any  Individual  because  of 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.  8910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  all  expenses  for  medical  care  of  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse  If  either  of  them  at- 
tained the  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8911.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H  R.  8912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen  or 
their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 

HR.  8913.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  help  secure  safe 
community  water  supplies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  8914.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  con- 
trol water  pollution  by  synthetic  detergents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee; 

HR  8915.  A  bill  to  establish  drug  abuse 
control  organizations  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8916.  A  bin  to  amend  section  832(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Abourzzk,  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Ankun- 


zio,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Braoemas,  Mr. 
Beasco,  Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Bitrke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Ditlski,  Mr. 
Eckhardt,    Mr.    Eh^erg.    Mr.    Esch, 
Mr.     Garmatz.     Mr.     Halpern,     Mr. 
Hastings.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Helstoeki,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts.      Mr.      Johnson      of 
California.    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Meeds, 
and  Mr.  Metcalfe  )  ; 
H.R.  8917.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to   contlntie    or   resume    funding   of   certain 
nutrition  projects  under  title  IV  of  the  Older 
Americans   Act;    to   the   Committee   on   Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler   of    California,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr.    Ryan.   Mr.    St 
Germain,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton,  Mr.   TiERNAN,   Mr.   Vanik,   Mr. 
Vigorito,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida)  ; 
H.R.  8918.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  continue   or   resume   funding   of   certain 
nutrition  projects  under  title  IV  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLo,    Mr.    EtjRTON,    and    Mr.    Mc- 
Clory ) : 
H.R.  8919.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to   continue   or   resume    funding   of  certain 
nutrition  projects  under  title  IV  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clay,   Mr.   Drinan.   Mr.   Kyros,   Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs,  and  Mr.  Seiberlinc)  : 
H.R.  8920    A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  so  as  to  permit   cer- 
tain tax  exempt  organizations  to  engage  In 
communications  with  legislative  bodies,  and 
committees    and    members    thereof;    to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WYATT: 
HJl.   8921.   A   bin   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  to  provide  that 
all  project  and  operational  costs  for  anadro- 
mous   fish  enhancement   programs  operated 
by  non-Federal  agencies  shaU  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.   CHAPPELL    (for   himself,  Mr. 
F*UQr A  and  Mr.  Drinan  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  680.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  war  power  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   GUBSER: 
H.J.  Res.  681.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Tule   Elk   National   Wildlife   Refuge;    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.J.  Res.  682.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate Route  70  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  as  the  El- 
senhower Memorial  Highway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Anderson   of   Illinois.   Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Horton.   Mr.   McClurk.   Mr.   Mann, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Roy.  Mr.  Shri- 
ver,   Mr.    Thonb.    Mr.    Winn,    Mr. 
Zwach,   and   Mrs.   Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts) : 
H.J.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and   "Harvest   Festival";    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.   Con.    Res.   325.    Concurrent   resolution 
praising  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 


with  respect  to  his  handling  of  current  pub- 
lic demonstrations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the    Judiciary. 

By  Mr.' KEMP: 
H.  Con.  Res.  326.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  proposed   asset  depreciation  range  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  PELLY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  An- 
derson  of  CaUfornia,   Mr.  Hicks  of 
Washington.   Mrs.   Hicks  of   Massa- 
chusetts,    Mr.     Bob     Wilson,     Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Dellenback.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closbley,  and  Mr.  Scott  ): 
H.  Con.  Res.  327.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  promotion  of  measures  rend- 
ering possible  the  optimum  sustainable  yield 
from  the  living  resources  of  the  oceans;    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  REUSS : 
H.    Con.    Res.    328.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  steps 
needed  to  strengthen  the  dollar;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking  and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  CORiLVN: 
H.    Res.    462.    Resolution    to    abolish    the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the   Jurisdiction   of   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT : 
H.  Res.  463.  Resolution  to  abolUh  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally-  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADAMS: 
HM.  8922.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paulo  R. 
De  Ollveira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  8923.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Therese 
H.  Paget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  du  PONT : 
HSi.  8924.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul  R. 
Kaufman,   captain,   U.S.   Air   Force;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJt.  8925.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Hak 
Kyung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   STEELE: 
H  R.  8926.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
WiUlam  L.  Brown.  USAR    (Retired);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m,  Regidation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
pro\-ides  as  follows: 

(b)  AU  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  proTlslons  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta tires  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  sball  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  tbe  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  is  filed  and  shaU  be  printed  In 

the    CONGRSSSIONAL    RECORD. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1971: 

<NoTE. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

•  Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Kile  One  Copt  With  the  SECHrrAHT  op  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clebk  of  the  House  or  REPBESEirrATivEs: 

This  page  (page  1)   Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Picure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"I»RELiMiNART"  REPORT  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  PIU  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)   In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(1)    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports   are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(bi  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(C)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  iNrERESTS,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  ( if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  .Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  st.-ile  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticl- 
paied  expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  thi.s  Is  a  Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  'C4  "  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E  '  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combiiie  a  "Prelinuuary"  Report   i Registration i    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. < 
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A.  Thaddeus    A.    Adams    m,    1300    Con- 
necticut Ave..  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Real    Estate 
Boards,   155  E.   Superior  St.,  Chicago,   HI. 


A.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  116  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Industry  and  Labor  for  the 
SST,  1156  15th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  American   Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists, 646  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Edward    T.    Anderson,    2100    M    Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common   Cause,    2100   M   Street,   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  Anderson,  4111  F^anconla  Road, 
Alexandria,  'Va. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2007  Eye  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Record  Mer- 
chandisers. Inc.,  20  Conshohocken  State 
Road.,  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 


A.  Association     of     Civilian     Technicians, 
Inc..    916    College    Parkway,    Rockville,    Md. 

A.  Association    of    Petroleum    Re-refiners, 
1500  North   Qulncy  Street,  Arlington.  Va. 


A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Paul  Revere  Corp..  Worcester. 
Mass. 

A  Robert  T.  Borth,  3427  South  Leisure 
World  Boulevard,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  William  J.  Brooks,  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

A.  Burwell.  Hansen  &  McCandless,  700 
Federal  Bar  Building  West,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street,  New  York.  N,Y. 


A.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute.  Dalton, 


Oa 


A.  David  C.  Carter,  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.  UJ3.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  Justice  M.  Chambers,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Mbabane, 
Swaziland. 

A.  Jacob  Clayman,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO, 
815  Iflth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnirton. 
D.C. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  110  East 
59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cleary.  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  1-7 
O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1626 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

A  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation.  Inc., 
17  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Jack   T.   Conway,   2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mitchell   J.    Cooper,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Converse  Rubber  Co..  Maiden,  Mass    et 
al. 


A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


1801   K  Street  NW., 


A.  Hubert  M.   Crean, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,   1801   K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  L.  Crosier,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship    Clerks,   6300   River   Road.   Rose- 

mont,  m. 

A.  Dan  Curlee,  25  Louslana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Cocoa,  Chocolate  and  Confection- 
ery Alliance  of  Great  Britain,  London,  Eng- 
land. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Industry  Export  Corp.. 
New  Delhi,  India. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  RetaU  Clerks  International  Association, 
APL-CIO  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Mr.  George  P.  Delaney,  724  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1726  K  St.  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street,  San  Pranclsoo.  Calif. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marysvllle  Dam  Committee,  MarysvUle, 
Calif. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon,  1001-16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento   Yolo   Port   District.    West 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

A.  Peter  Edelman. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2100   M   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Fensterwald    &    Ohlhausen,    906    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
17  Weet  60th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Foley,  1430  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association, 
Inc.,  1430  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gene   N.   Fondren,  337   National   Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  210  North 
13th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  WllUam  C.  Foster,   1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co..  Bellevue. 
Wash. 

A.  William   C.   Foster,    1730   Rhode   IsJand 
Ave.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ralston      Purina     Co.,     Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A.  L.  G.  Freeman.  400  First  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 


A.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  1826  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  414  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La. 


A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  Alexandria.  Va. 
B   Gold  Klst,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


A.  James  W.  Green,  National  Education 
Association,  316  West  12th  Street,  Austin, 
Tex. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Morton  H.  Halperin.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conamon  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  National  Council  of 
Parmer  Cooperatives.  1129  20th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  E  Harman.  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz.  1737  H  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
pl-vees.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 
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A.  James  p.  Hensley  r      ri   tn 

B.  Sheet  Metal  &  Air  conditioning  Con-  Km^n?^l^\t^TB^L  ^"^T^Z.^J  ,  «  °"^^«°^  Advertising  Association  of 
tractors  National  Association,  1611  N.  Kent  ton  DC  '  ^*^^°8-  America,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  "",!-'.>-.  ton.  DC.                                                                 •* 


A.  J.  Thomas  Hlgginbotham,  1725  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Leo  Hochstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
Inc.,  1600  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.' 

A.  Howrey.  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson  1707 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Business 
Center  Building,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

A.  Martin  Jensen,   400   First   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  Hi. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Asaoclatlon 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  H.  Daniel  Jones  HI,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnson  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

A.  James  N.  Juliana  Associates.  Inc  1812 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consejo  Estatal  del  Azucar.  Apartados 
Nums.  1256  y  1258,  Santo  Domingo,  Domini- 
can Republic. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  733  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Centre  Azucarero  Paraguayo,  Indepen- 
dencia  Naclonal  541,  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

WW    ^^^^^^^    ^     Kaplan.    733    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Born  Corp.,  3421  N.  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Patricia  Keefer.  801  A  Street  SE    Wash- 
ington. DC.  ' 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  PhUlp  P.  King,  2312  South  Nash  Street 
Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody.  Jr.,  1725  Eye  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains 
1725  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  S.  Krzyminskl,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hugh  C.  Laughlln.  6153  Garden  Road 
Maumee,  Ohio. 

B.  Owens-nunols,  Post  OfHce  Box  1035 
Toledo,  Ohio 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurents,  7205  Reservoir  Road 
Springfield.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington 
Va. 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Full  Funding  of  Educa- 
tion Programs.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Harrison  Lewis,  1725  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William   George   Lunsford,   245   Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion,   245    Second    Street    NE.,    Washington, 

A.  Ian  R.  MacGowan.  2500  Q  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B    Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  William  H.  McGee,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Rallwav,  Airline  & 
Steamship    Clerks,    6300    Rosemont,    HI. 

A.  McGlnnls.  Lochrldge  &  Kllgore.  Texas 
State  Bank  Building,  Austin.  Tex. 

B.  Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers,  Inc 
Weslaco,  Tex. 

A.  Myles  P.  McGrail,  15th  and  L  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co  ,  Midland,  Mich. 

A.  Frank  McManua,  1130  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 

A.  Robert  V.  Marianl.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont. 111. 

A  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  231  S.  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  III. 

B  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca.  Inc..  425  N. 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  231  S.  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Llbby.  McNeill  &  Ubbv,  200  S.  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela,  Edlf. 
de  !a  Luz  Electrica  de  Venezuela,  Av 
Urdaneta.  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mlnarchenko,  Jr..  1155  isth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Emplovees,  1155  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Mortscn.  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock 
1776  K  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Committee    for    Civil    Airlift. 

A    John  J  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Washington  Building.  i5th  Street 
&  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  David  J.  Muchow.  Smathers  &  Merrl- 
gan. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela  Edlf 
de  la  Luz  Electrica  de  Venezuela  Av 
Urdaneta.  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

A    D,  Michael  Murray,  1920  L  Street  NW 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads  1920 
L   Street   NW..    Washington.    DC. 

A.  John  R.  Murray,  1725  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heatlng-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Record  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc.,  Arent.  Fox,  Kinter.  Plotkln 
&  Kahn.  Trianon  Building,  20  Conshohocken 
State  R:>ad.  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

A.  National  Committee  for  an  American 
SST.  I156-15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins,  908  Colorado  Building 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savlnes 
Bajiks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  J.  O'Shea.  1315  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

eo^  American  Industry  and  Labor  for   the 
SST.  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  John  J.  O'Shea,  1315  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

s<?x  f,  «T.*i  ^°'"'^t^«    fo'-   an   American 
SST,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washine- 
ton,  DC.  "^ 

A  Vincent  J.  Paterno.  916  College  Park- 
way, Rockville,  Md. 

B.  Association  of  Civilian  Technicians 
Inc.,  916   College   Parkway.   Rockville.   Md. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boires 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C         ' 

B^  Central  American  Sugar  Council,  1200 
17th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Prather,  Levenberg,  Seeger,  Doollttle, 
Farmer  &  Ewlng,  1 101  16th  Street  NW  Wash- 
lngton,D.C. 

B.  Central  de  Cooperatlvas  Agrarlas  del 
Peru,  Avda.  Guzman  Blanco  240,  Lima,  Peru. 


7o^,I^^''i^."''   ^-   <3""in-   Arthur   Lee   Qulnn, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington    DC 
B.    Belize    Sugar    Industries,    Belize    Citv 
British  Honduras. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn 
723   Washington   Building,  Washington,  D.c! 

B.  Companla     Azucarera      Valdez      S  A 
Sociedad  Agrlcola  e  Industrial,  San   Carlos' 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

A  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington    DC 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama. 
Companla  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  SA  and 
Azucarera  Naclonal  S.A.,  Panama  City 
Panama.  '' 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  West  Indies  Sugar  Assoclaton,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 

A,  Earl  G.  Qulnn,  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  &  Steam 
ship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rosemont,  Dl. 
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A.  WUllam  C.  Poster,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Louis  J.  Rancourt,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont, 111. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Delos  W.  Rentzel,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokle,  111. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Rothkopf,  Arnold  C.  John- 
son &  Jerome  N.  Sonosky,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commercial  Credit  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Rowley  &  Scott,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlng^ton,  D.C. 

B.  Custom  Recording  Co.,  Inc.,  634  Buena 
Vista  Avenue.  East,  North  Augusta,  S.C. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  Ring  Building, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  A.  Cleve  Schneeberger,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokle,  111. 

A.  Hllllard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  DC,  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A  William  M.  Segall.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  Dalton, 
Ga. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson  &  Semmes,  1054  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Children's  Hospital,  2125  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson  &  Semmes,  1054  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson  and  Semmes,  1054  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and 
Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius. 


A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Avionics  Communication  Systems,  Inc. 
6253  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfield,  Va. 


A.  Sldley  &  Austin,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  The  Wayne  Smith  Co.,  Inc.,  201  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  J.  Standa,  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Eugene   L.   Stewart,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glass   Container   Manufacturers   Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y. 


A.  Richard  H.  Stock,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Richard  H.  Stock,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  R.  Keith  Stroup,  2105  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  2105  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Greene  &  Hill,  1156  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Private  Sugar  Producers  of 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  DZone  Indus- 
trlelle,  Pointe-Jarry,  Bale-Mahault,  BJ".  175, 
Polnte-A-Pitre,  Guadeloupe. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Greene  &  Hill,  1156 
15th  Street  NW.,  WMhington,  DC. 

B.  Private  Sugar  Producers  of  Madagascar, 
282  Boulevard  St.  Grermain,  Paris,  7e  Prance. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Peter  E.  Terzlck.  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  100  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  National  Insurance  Co.,  Anlco 
Building.  Galveston,  Tex.  ,. 


A.  PhilUp  Tocker,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Trainor,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont, m. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  United  States  Sugar  Industry  Informa- 
tion Service,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude,  10400  West  Hlg- 
glns  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  Dl. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  E.  P.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  Warden.  1823  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council.  1823  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Bryan  K.  Whitehead,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont, HI. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  Pierre,  So.  Dak. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Plnell,  Rothman  Ic 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  2320  Massachusetts  Avenu« 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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•The  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1971: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretart  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clebk  of  the  House  or  Representativks  : 

Tbls  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  PiotmE  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"PRELiMrNART"  REPORT  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUAKTERLY"  REPORT:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  FUl  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter              1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)   In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(il    "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")    the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(t)    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(11)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Pilinc: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None."  \ 

■I  — 

Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302  ( e ) . 

( b )  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(C)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Lecislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known; 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known; 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes 
bills. 


(c) 
(d) 
and 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "F>rellmlnary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. ■< 

AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing] 

PAGE  1< 
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NOTE  ON  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — U  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscrlpUon,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Rkport  Is  for  an  Employer.— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(U)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— wUl  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  »600  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  It 
win  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  9 ...Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gUt  pj^^^  answer  "yes"  or  "no":  — 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  •*  ,  ,     ,    j. 

5    $  ..  .-     Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

"                                                          '  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  e Total  for  thU  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  »500  or  more : 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  Is  March  31,  June  30.  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term    contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan   1  through .18 ) 

10.  » Borrowed  from  others  dxirlngthU  Quarter  »i.500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg,  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 


Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302  ( b )  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  It  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph   (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExpENDrruRES  (Incuhjinc  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  303(b). 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  flUng 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


15. 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Recipients  of  Expendltvu-es  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 
-  Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00     7-15,8-15.9-15:     Britten  &  Bla ten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,   D.C. — Public   relatlona 
service  at  $800.00  per  montli. 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


$4,160.00    Total 
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A.  Sothoron  Klrby  Able.  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    JI25. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains 
1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Aerospace     Industries     Association     of 
America.    Inc..    1725    De    Sales    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $27,977.07.     E.    (9)    $27,977.07. 
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A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association  Inc 
55   School   St.   SW..   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlne- 
ton.  DC.  ^ 

D.    (6)    $4,247.03.     E.    (9)    $4,247.03. 


A.  George  Alderson.  917  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42  Street 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,000. 

A.  John  R.  Ale.  American  Life  Conven- 
tion.   1701    K  Street  NW..   Washington.   DC 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $102.73.     E,    i9)$50.49. 

A.  WUUs  W.  Alexander.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association 
U20  Connecticut  Avenue   NW..  Washington! 

D.    (6) $1,500. 


A.  American    Civil    Liberties    Union     156 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y 

D.    (6)    $5,370.93.     E.  '(9)    $5,370.93. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York  N  Y 
D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $200. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago  111 

D.    (6)    $2,904.45.      E.    (9)    $2,904.45. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mer- 
chandise Mart  Plaza,  Chicago    ni 

D.  (6)  $46,554.    E.  (9)  $46,554. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

E.  (9)  $50,604.69. 

A.    American    Frozen   Food    Institute    919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 
D.  (6)  $124,944.67.     E.  (9)  $2,102.29. 

oo^c'^™^'■"^^°    ^°^^'    *    ^lotel    Association 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York   N  Y 

D.  (6)  $2692.30.     E.  (9)  $2532^50.' 
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A.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists, 645  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.  (6)  $3,120.68.     E.  (9)  $3,420.10. 

A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street   NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  80  Wall  Street 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $85.09. 


A.    American    Taxpayers    Association,    501 
Warner  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  TextUe  Machinery  Association 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.  (6)  $350.24. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte. 

D.  (6)  $13,267.91.     E.  (9)  $13,267.91. 

A.   American   Trucking   Associations,    1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)  $19,427.99. 


A.    American    Humane    Association     5351 
Roslyn  Street.  Englewood.  Colo 
E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.   American   Industrial    Bankers   Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington   D  C 
D.  (6)  $2,150.     E.  (9)  $2,150. 

A.  American  Insurance  AssoclaUon.  85  John 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $16,452.88.      E.  (9)  $16,452.88. 


A.  Mrs.  Donne  Allen.  3306  Ross  Place  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repres- 
sive Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D    (6)    $1,437.36.     E.    (9)    $1,437.36. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen.  Assistant  Washington 
Counsel,    1701    K    Street   NW.,    Washington, 

B,  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington   D  C 

D.    (6)    $124.20.     E.   (9)    $26.70. 

^^^ow'*'*'.'*^  ^-  ^^^'^  ^'l  Merrill  Armour, 
444  Shoreham  Building,  Washington   D  C 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America.  Inc  228 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago    111 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $9.10. 

A.  AU-Industry  Committee  for  Radio  All- 
Channel  Legislation.  1225  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)  $1,309.     E.    (9)  $3,375.28. 

^n^c  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO 
5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW..    Washingtoni 

.;Aoe  ^*'8^ated  Transit  Union,  AFL-Cio 
5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 

rJt:sJ^^^^^  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A  American  Automobile  Association  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  "°"'  ^^^^ 

oftrf^^!S*V'°'^°''"''  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

st^^^^*'^'^"  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $8361.58. 


A.  American    Israeli    Public   Affairs    Com- 
mittee. 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington   D  C 
D.    (6)  $1738.17.     E     |9)  $1086  35. 

A.   American   Justice   Association.  Defense 
Highway.  Gambrllls.  Md. 
D.  (6)  $2.      E.  (9)  $2. 

A.   American   Labor  and  Industry  for   the 
SST,  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
D.   (6)   $86,714.55.     E.   (9)   $30,973  94 


A.  American   Veterinary   Medical    Associa- 
tion.   1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington    DC 

B.  American   Veterinary  Medical   Associa- 
tion.  1522   K  Street  NW.,   Washington    DC 

E.  (9)  $165. 

A.    The    American    Waterwavs    Operators 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington! 

D.   (6)   $4.08140.     E.   (9)   $4,081.40. 

A.  Edward    T.    Anderson.  2100    M    Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100  M   Street    NW 
Washington.  DC.  ' 

D.  (6)  $4,431.82.      E.  (9)  $117.25. 

A.  John   Anderson.  4111   Franconla  Road 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
DC  ^°°''  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ■   Washington. 


A.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill 
E.   (9)    $2,285.22. 


A.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago    ni 
E.    (9)    $31,914.09. 

A.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago    111 
E.    (9)    $2,510. 

A.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation.  1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver    Colo 
E     (9)    $1,320.48. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt.  O.D.,  Box  605,  117  West  Third 
Street.  Winona,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,853.13.     E.   (9)    $3,853.13. 

A.  American   Parents  Committee,  Inc     20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 
D.   (6)   $2,681.24.     E.   (9)   $3,307.33. 


A.  American  Petroleimi  Institute    1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)    $18,165.     E.   (9)    $5,646. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle.  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)    $5,660.19. 

A.  American    Pulpwood    Association.    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson.  Jr..  Alabama  Rail- 
road Association.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B,  Alabama  Railroad  Aasociatlon,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery   Ala 

D.  (6)   $240,     E.  (9)   $452.73. 

A.  William   C.   Anderson,   American   Farm 
Bureau    Federation,    425    13th    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago    ni 

D.  (6)  $2,063.     E.  m  $73.83. 

A.  Erma  Angevlne,   1012  14th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America  1012 
14th  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  Local  Division  689,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  Natl  Cant 
Dlv.  689.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washlne- 
ton.D.C.  * 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Falrchlld  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp, 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, 295  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 
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B.  Insurance  &  Securities  Inc.,  100  Cali- 
fornia Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
E.  (9)  $5.65. 


A.    Associated   Dairymen.   Inc..    1026    17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $1,050. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D. (6)  $300.     E. (9)  $300. 

A.  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards.  Inc..  1130  17th  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,011.74.     E.  (9)   $4,011.74. 

A.  Association  of  Civilian  Technicians  Inc.. 
916  College  Parkway,  Rockvllle.  Md. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2,081.31. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  (9)  $792.77. 

A.  William  S.  Aud.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)   $3,500.     E.   (9)    $51. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Richard  W.  AverlU.  American  Opto- 
metrlc Association.  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Wi- 
nona. Minn. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $301. 

A.  Gary  D.  Avery,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $40.     E.  (9)  $7.25. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards.  Inc..  1130  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,250.00.     E.   (9)    $534.52. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella.  Manager,  Washing- 
ton Office,  General  Motors  Corp.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  W.  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  1435  Wagga- 
man  Circle.  McLean.  Va. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1500.00.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $796.25.     E.  (9)  $10.47. 

A.  Irvin  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

D.   (6)    $3,600. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 
Portland,  Greg. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House,  Roseburg,  Greg. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.00. 

A.  A.  David  Baumhart,  Post  Office  Box  553, 
Lorain.  Ohio. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  80  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $350.00.     E.  (9)  $33.86. 

A.  Mrs.  Dita  Davis  Beard,  ITT  BuUdlng. 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $1,735. 

A.  Lowell  R.  Beck,  2100  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,374.99.     E.  (9)  $89.62. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conference  oT  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,187.50.    E.  (9)  $124.43. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  The  John  Birch  Society, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Incorporated, 
295  Concord  Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  George  Bursach,  American  Society  of 
Bank  Directors,  National  Press  Building, 
Room  1307  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Austrian  Trade  Delegate  in  the 
United  States,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y. 


A.  WUllam  Blum.  Jr..  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  c  'o  William  A.  Geoghegan. 
Esquire,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $722.22.  E.  (9)  $219.20. 


A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross,  Gottesman  & 
Gordon,  245   Park   Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar    Manufacturers    Association    of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,875. 

A.  Eugene   F.    Bogan,   Bogan    &   Freeland, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Max  N,  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.00 


A.. Robert  L.  Bevan,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $98.38. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemUler,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,560.  E.  (9)  $397.75. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  3427  South  Leisure 
World  Boulevard,  SUver  Spring,  Md. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  G.  Stewart  BosweU,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 
N.C. 

D.   (6)  $356.25.    E.  (9)  $20.21. 

A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Albert  D.  Bourland,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,008.15. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  1200  15th  Stre*-*. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,000. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $2,248.13.    E.  (9)  $664.04. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G.  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady.  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley.  The  Madison  Build- 
ing. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agrlcultviral  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.    (6)  $62.50.    E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $135.   E.    (9)    $16.50. 

A.  David  A.  Brody.  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
of  B'nal  B'rith.  1640  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley.  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 
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B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D   (6)  WOO. 

A  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Public  Service  Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 
E.  (9)  $7.54. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  Comlnco  American  Inc.,  Wesrt  818 
Riverside,  Spokane,  Wash. 

D.    (6)    $200.  E.    (9)    $5.08. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  1801 
Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Drew  &  Schomer, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan.  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Anne  Bryant,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Holmes/ Haxmon  Corp..  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Anne  Bryant,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Commerce  Corp..  1025  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  National  Cotton 
Council,  1918  North  Parkway,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  2  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $10.     E.  (9)  $51.22. 

A.  Richard  L.  Bullock,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Building  Manufacturers,  1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  Consultant.  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    $1,200. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  Parcel  Post  Association, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association. 
E.   (9)    $700. 

A.  George  J.  Burger. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4.25003. 
E   (9)  $1.820  57. 


A.  George  J.  Burger. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  i6)  $699.60.     E.  (9)  $926.12. 


A.  George  B.  Burnham,   120  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $80.     E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  George  Burnham  IV,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $234.     E.  (9)  $435. 


A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $975.     E.  (9)  $196.87. 

A.  David  Burpee,   Seed  Grower,  Pordhook 
Farms,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $291.28. 


A.  Burwell,  Hansen  &  McCandless.  700  Fed- 
eral Bar  Building  Weet,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $141.68. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (61  $120.     E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars. 
Suite  1106,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Company.  1801  Avenue 
of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A  Charles  S.  Caldwell.  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D    (6)   $5,400.     E.  (9)  $476.76 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $1,100. 

A.  Donald  L    Calvin.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change.  11    Wall   Street,   New   York.   NY. 
D.  (6)  $1.000  00. 

A.  Carl  C  Campbell.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amer;ca, 
Post  Office  Box   12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $49.22. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell.  1615  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E.  19)    $241.95. 

A,  Ronald  A.  Capone.  Kirlln.  Campbell  & 
Keating.  Room  505.  The  Farragut  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  Saint  Mary  Avenue.  London.  EC.  3. 
England  et  al. 

D     i6i    $11,24115.     E.    (9)    $828.81. 

A  Michael  H.  Cardozo.  Suite  370.  One  Du- 
pont   Circle   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370.  One  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton,  DC. 

A.  Nerval  E.  Carey.  1025  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D     (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $375. 

A.  C  Sargent  Carleton.  3150  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association. 
D.    (6i    $1,346 


A.  Philip  Carllp. 

B.  National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  As- 
sociation, District  2,  650  Fourth  Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Philip  Carllp. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  675 
Fourth  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $2,239.13. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  36  Broad- 
way, New  York.  NY. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  507,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

E.  (9)  $1,208.28. 

A.  CaroUnas  Association  oT  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  Raleigh  BuUdlng,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,666.67.  E.  (9)  $177.88. 


A.  Albert  A.  Carretta,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association, 
1604  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,705.92. 

A.  John  R.  Carson.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ttie  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.  E.  (9)  $42.05. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6i  $1,125.  E.  (9)  $197. 


A.  Justice  M.  Chambers,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Post  Office 
Box  445.  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.  E.  (9)  $1,329.78. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  Retired  OflScers  As- 
sociation. 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D   (6)  $2,250. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman.  Industry-Gov- 
ernment Relations.  GMC,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.00.     E.   (9)    $2,421.23. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  III.  American  Insurance 
Association.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $250.00. 


A.  Mr  A.  H.  Chesser,  United  Transporta- 
tion Union.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 

NW..  Washington.  DC. 
E    (9)    $250  00. 
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A.  Lowell  T.  Cbrlstison,  American  Opto- 
metric  Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt.  O.D.,   Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $131.38.     E.   (9)    $63.85. 


A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $50.00.     E.    (9)    $3.55. 


A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.    (6)    $40,157.90. 


A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil of  America,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 


A    Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.(9)    $24.48. 


A.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Clark,  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  1100  Con- 
necticut   Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.  (9)  $100.00. 

A.  Jacob  dayman,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $562.90.     E.   (9)    $562.90. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Aceltunas  de  Mesa,  8.A.,  Rosario,  10, 
Seville,  Spain. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.00. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  680  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $400. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 
1-7  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Australia. 

A.  William  T.  Cleary,  1136  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  Walter  S.  Clement,  915  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Weetem  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $625.     E.   (9)    $210. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  345  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $45. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
Louisville.  Ky. 

E.   (9)    $45. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers.  Inc..  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9 1    $45. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lorlllard.  Division  of  Loew's  Theatres, 
Inc..  200  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc..  100  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E. (9)  $45. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 

E. (9)  $45. 

A.  Cliflrord,  Warnke.  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $180.     E.  (9)  $39. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass.  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  CNA  Insurance,  310  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass.  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation.  299 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Coalition   Against    the   8ST,    336    Mas- 
sachiisetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Mr.  Jeffrey  Cohelan,  Group  Health  As- 
sociation of  America,  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Conunlttee  of  American  Tanker  Owners. 
Inc..  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  William  J.  Collhan.  Jr..  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.  E.  (9)  $600.00. 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washlng^ton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $2,348.13.     E.  (9)  $750.98. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1635 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  343  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $476. 


A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards. 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.   Bicycle    Manufacturers   Association   oi 
America,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  ColUer.  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
Harriscn  Avenue.  Boston,  Meiss. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E  (9)  $400. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. CO  Carpenter  Technology  Corp., 
Reading,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins.  The  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island,  111  Westminster 
Street.  Providence,  R.I. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
R.I. 

D.  (6)  $68.75. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $725.     E.  (9)  $1,825. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, c/o  P.  W.  K.  Sweet,  Jr.,  50  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D. (6)  $600. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc.,  11  West  60th,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,022.51.     E.    (9)     $5,208.97. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $116,000.  E.  (9)  $6,234.43. 

A.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,189,886.19.     E.  (9)   $201,948.14. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton.  734  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  208 
S.  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $900.  E.   (9)    $167.60. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.  E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Raymond  P.  Conkling.  1001  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $120.  E.  $87.78. 


A.  James  T.  Conner,  the  Madison  Building, 
1155-15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciations. 

D.  (6)  $1,440.00.  E.  (9)  $163.16. 

A.  John  A.  Connor.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $5,250.00.     E.   (9)    $361.22. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Miss  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $95.96. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,248.13.     E.    (9)    $714.59. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc..  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

D.  (&)  $4,500.00. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  S.  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  NJL 

D.  (6)  $3,750.00.     E.  (9)  $677.67. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  ^6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $10.62. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Darre'.l  Coover.  1625  Eye  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $387. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  914  Merchant 
Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe,  1511 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, c/o  P.W.K.  Sweet,  50  S.  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $825.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works.  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $31.50. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  201  Mas- 
sachusetta  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  El. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $943.56.     E.  (9)  $943.66. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,   1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  1410  Hlg- 
gens  Road,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 


A  Counihan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation.  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 38  West  5th  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut -Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  2017  Walnut  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  Inc  ,  156 
East  52d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Counihan.  Casey   &   Loomls.   1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
B    Kohler  Co..  Kohler.  Wis. 

A.  Counihan.  Casey  dt  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut -Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Linen  Supply  .^ssoclatlon  of  America. 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard.  Miami  Beach, 

Fla. 

A.  Counihan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut .Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Casualty  and 
Suretv  Agents,  83   Maiden  Lane,   New   York, 

N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  30 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Rayniond  L.  Courage. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  .America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $300. 


A.  Paul   L.   Courtney.   1725   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $300. 

A.  Covington   &   Burling.   888    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
N.W..  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives,  420 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $35.10. 

A.  Covington  c&  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  MGIC  Investment  Corp.,  600  Marine 
Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.00. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  .Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
Ingfton,  D.C. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown.  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries.  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  Glaverbel  Inc.,  75  Plandome  Road,  Man- 
haaset,  N.Y. 


A.  Coz,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. Midland  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford.  Post  Office  Box  2180. 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  OH  and  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 

A.   Jay   Creswell.   Sr.,   Universal   Exchange. 
602  South  Summerlie  Avenue.  Orlando,  Fla 
E,    (91    $998.86. 

A  Francis  D.  Cronin.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty.  Brotherhood  of  Mainten- 
ance of  Way  Employes.  12050  Woodward  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder.  1015  !8th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  .As.sociation  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Crowell.  Collier  &  MacMillan,  Inc.,  1701 
North  Fort  Myer  Driver,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Dan  Curiae.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  .Avenue.  NW  .  Washington 
D.C. 

D     (6)    $4,500. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washngton, 
DC. 

D.   (6i    $6,999.99.     E.   (9)    $3,189.97. 

-A.  John  C.  Datt,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000   Merchandise   Mart   Plaza,   Chicago,   m. 

D.    (61    $1,313.      E.    (9)    $34.01. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $193.50. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chcago,  HI. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $178.89. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  $90.31. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office  Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

D.  (6)    $3,329.01.     E.    (9)    $221.66. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago,  El. 

B.  Northwest    Industries,    Inc.,    400    West 
Madison  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $105.79. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  $553.54. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago,  HI. 
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B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $2,241.98.     E.   (9)    $104.79. 

A.  Fred  E.  Davis,  1133  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Davis.  Wright,  Todd,  Rlese  &  Jones. 
4200  Seattle — First  National  Bank  Building, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  486,  Barrow.  Alaska. 

E.  (9(  $3,424.67. 


B.  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering. 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Charles  W.  Day,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (61  $630.     E.  (9)  $39. 

A.  George  P.  Delaney,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  AFL-CIO,  724  14th 
Street  NW.,   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation. AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)$5,232.50.     E.    (9)    $310.80. 


A.  Max  A.  Denney,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6|  $900. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  RCA 
Building,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Compyosers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $6,000. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  RCA 
Building,  1725  K  Street  J^yfJ.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association,  Hudson, 
Iowa. 

D.  (61  $9,000. 


A.  C.  H.  DeVaney.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise   Mart  Plaza,   Chicago,   HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,063.     E.  (9)  $17.83. 


A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road.  Kans  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $230.00.     E.  (9)  $230.00. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California.  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,383.     E.  (9)  $223. 


B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $60. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001   15th  SUeet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District. 
Post  Office  15830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,588.57.     E.  (9)  $38.57. 


A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Pacific  Oas  tt  Electric  Co.,  246  M&rket 
Street,  San  Pranclsoo,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,812.50.     E.  (9)  $1,366.89. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  Association  for 
Broadcast-Engineering  Standards,  Inc.,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15tli  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  Marysvllle, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $809.     E. (9)  $9. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Kv. 

D.   (6)    $27,874.63.     E.   (9)    $27,874.63. 

A.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations, 
Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $39,746.18.     E.  (9)  $682.50. 

A.  Joseph  DiStefano,  4880  MacArthur  Bou- 
levard NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50.  Al- 
lied and  Technical  Workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  4880  MacArthur  Boule- 
vard NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,884.78. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $7,875.     E.  (9)  $1,006.76. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $180.     E.   (9)    $165.66. 


A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  Warner  Building,  501  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  F'ederatlon  of  Civil  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Govermnent,  Warner  Building, 
501  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,443.80.     E.   (9)   $240. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson.  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon. 
David  R.  Bradley.  News  Press  &  Gazette  Co.. 
9th  and  Edmond  Streets.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Downs.  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co., 
301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand. 

B.  Association    of    Oil    Pipelines,    1725    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $340. 


A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100   Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $975.00. 


A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  Association  of  Maximum 
Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4.35.     E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  N.A.U.S.,  956  North 
Monroe  Street,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $165.     E.  (9)  $30.19. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder.  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (61    $250.     E.   (9)    $158.61. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle,  Md. 

D.   (6)    $3,824.50.     E.   (9)    $3,318.20. 


A.  Harry  J.  Doyle,  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.D.,  Post  Office  Box  605, 
Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $264.50.     E.  (9)  $296.65. 


A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $100.00.     E.  (9)  $75.00. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,445.    E.  (9)  $2,328.48. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,100. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely.  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  Dis- 
trict, Coachella.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Towers  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Ill  North  Hope 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,400. 


A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  EI  Centre, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  1900. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee.  302  State  Build- 
ing, 217  West  First  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building.  2  Hopklna  Plaza. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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B.  Maryl&nd  State  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Orounda, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

E.  (9)  »61.07. 

A.  Drover  W.  Ensley. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banlcs.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $428.20.     E.   (9)   $43. 

A.  David  G.  Ersklne,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  John  D.  Pagan,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland  Avenue, 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,575.  E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Pair.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  Eind  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,232.50.     E.    |9)    $208.50. 


A.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  Post  Office  Box  2251.  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

D.  (6)  $78,892.02.  E.  (9)  $21,536.09, 


A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Fensterwald  and  Ohlhausen,  905  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (91    $69.85. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1500  Guinness  Tower,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $7,749.99.     E.   (9)    $147. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  Eglinton 
Avenue  East,  Toronto  12,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $999.99.     E.  (9)  $31. 

A.  Francis  S.  Fllbey. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,452.10. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Pink,  1200  18th  Street  N.W„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $897.     E.  (9)  $22. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  415  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $12,476.26.     E.   (9)    $13,166.06. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.    (6)    $5,625,     E.    (9)    $144.10. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni 

D.  (fl)  $1,725.     E.  (9)  $82.08. 

A.  Frank  U.  Fletcher.  Fletcher,  Heald. 
Bowell.  Kenehan  &  Hlldreth.  1225  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  N.W..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Law  Firm  of  Fletcher.  Heald.  Rowell. 
Kenehan  &  Hlldreth.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Brocul- 
casters.  420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Foley. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 
Inc.,  1430  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $10. 

A.  Gene  N.  Fondren,  Post  Office  Box  192. 
Taylor.  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.  (6)  $3,403.     E.  (9)  $682.51. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul.  Minn. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  et  al. 
D.   (6)    $500. 


A,  James  W.  Forlstel,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North   Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m, 

D.    (6)    $2,260.     E.    (9)    $244.61. 

A.  William  C.   Poster,    1730  Rhode    Island 
Avenue   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  576,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

D.   (6)    $1,150.     E.    (9)    $73. 


A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  John  G.  Pox,  2000  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $133.32. 

A.  Money  E.  Fox.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cental  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $74.50.      E.  (9)  $58.60. 


A.  R.  Prank  Frazler. 

B.  National     BroUer    Council.     1155     15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $500. 


A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    National    Grange.    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,500. 


A.  James    O.    Freeman,    812    Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111 

D.    (6)    $2,000.  E.  (9)    $31. 


A,  Philip     P.    Frtedlander,    Jr..     1343     L 

Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreeders  As- 
soclaUon,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $6. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (8)    $30,854.  E.    (9)$11,767. 

A.  Friends  of  the  Etirth,  30  East  42d  Street 
New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.  E.    (9)    $5,000. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $250.  E.   (9)    $536,46. 


A.  Prosh,  Lane  &  Edson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200. 

A.  David   C.  Pullarton.    1000   Connecticut 

Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $418. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Anchor  Corp.,  et  al. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
.■\venue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

A.  James  E.  Gafflgan.  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D,  (6)  $4,875.     E.  (9)  $178^0. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,391.98. 

A.  Marion  R.  Garstang,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A,  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturere  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington 
Va, 

A.  Walter  Oerson, 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing,  Heat- 
ing, Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,125.     E.  (9)  $426. 

A.  William  T.  Glbb.  Life  Inauranc*  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y. 

D.  (6)  $118.04.     E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea,  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery. 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  &  Distillery  Workers 
of  America.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill.  16  East  Broad  Street. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Vance  M.  Gilmer,  Shell  Oil  Co..  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  Shell  Plaza.  Houston.  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Tennessee  Railroad  Association,  916 
Nashville  Trust  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A  Henry  H  Glassie.  Edwin  H.  Pewett,  Ray 
S  Donaldson,  William  B.  Beebe.  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
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B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5.     E.  (9)  $3.27. 

A.  Henry  H.  Glassie,  Edwin  H.  Pewett, 
Ray  S.  Donaldson,  and  William  B.  Beebe, 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6,1  $225.     E.  (9)  $61.34. 

A.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $591.75.     E.  (9)  $591.76. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co..  Wayne.  N.J. 
D.  (6)  $77.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Vance  V.  GoodfeUow.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $6326.48. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goss.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Coiuiectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $243. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates.  Ltd., 
4^15  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $12,495.91.     E.  (9)  $6,949,20. 


A.  Donald  E.  Graham. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  James  A.  Gray.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
ington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  HUl  &  Knowlton,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HUl  &  ICnowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $86. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3601  WlUlamsburg 
Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $236.26.     E.  (9)  $67,65. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 611  Idaho  Building.  Boise.  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

E.  (9)  $738.44. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  802 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 

E.  (9)  $607.93. 

A.  William  O.  Grief.  1156  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  910  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  F.  Grlner. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovernment 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $9,961.90.     E.  (9)  $3,671.47. 

A.  Qrootemaat.  Cook  &  Franke,  660  East 
Mason  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $9,781.76. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas. 

B.  Highway  Deptirtment.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  1712  G  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Giilan.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building.  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Robert  J.  Habenlcht,  1400  South  Joyce 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc..  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive.  Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $300.00.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.    (9)    $78.12. 


A.  Matthew  Hale,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  J.  O.  Hall,  General  Motors  Corp.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $4,600.     E,  (0)  $1,949.75. 

A.  Keith  Halllday,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halllday,  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Inc.,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
676  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $106.89. 


A.  Morton  H.  H&Iperin,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common   Catue,   2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,225.     E.  (9)   $26.75. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Halsted,  301  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  201  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NE,,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $4,310.46. 


A.  Judith  A.  Hamburg,  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  One  No.  13th  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A,  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Ida  Cason  Callaway  Foundation,  Pine 
Mountain,  Ga. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc..  845 
Third   Avenue.   New   York.   N.Y. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

ru. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9   )    $20. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $953.76.     E.    (9)    $30.30. 

A.  Edward  P.  Harding.  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $204.     E.   (9)   $354.98. 

A.  Franklin  Hardlnge.  Jr..  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue.  Pasadena.  Calif, 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  1133  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,600.     E.   (9)    $352.46. 

A.  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1316  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $80.50     E.  (9)  $80.50. 

A.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  National 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  War- 
ner Building,  13th  and  E  Streets  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.   1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $825.     E.  (9)  $400.15. 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr.,  American  Life 
Convention,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $560.     E    (9)  $35. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (6)  $120.     E  (9)  $439.25. 

A.  Dennis  E.  Hart,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (In- 
diana), 1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $996.     E.  (9)  $19.90. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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B.    National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
plovees.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washlng:ton,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $4.80480. 

A  Clifford  J.  Har\ison,  1616  P  Street  ^fW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc  .  1616 
P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A  Lewis  B  Hastings.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc  .  320  New  Center  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6l  $500. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $338.09. 


A.  Michael  D.  Hathaway,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $120. 

A  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $490.88.     E.    (9)    $49.45. 


A.  Kit    H.    Haynes,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 
1000   Merchandise   Mart   Plaza.    Chicago,   111. 

D.   i6)   $2,000.     E.   (91   $81.93. 


A.  Hays  k  Hays.  Warner  Building.  Wash- 
Inaiton.  DC. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc..  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington.  Ky. 


A.  Patrick  B.  Healy.  30  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  National     Milk    Producers    Federation, 
30  P  Street   NW..  Washington,   D.C. 

D.   i6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $57.75. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $4,840.33.     E.   (9)   $4,840.33. 


A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American     Parents     Committee,     Inc., 
20  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $1,351.82. 


A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociation. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC 

D    (6)    $800. 

A.  Walter  G.  Held.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Rosa  E.  Heller,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue.  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $528. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry,  President.  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edmund    P.    Hennelly,    150    East    42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Mobil   Oil   Corp.,    150   East   42d   Street. 
New  York.  NY, 

D.  (6»  $1,125.      E.  (9)  $747  71. 

A.  Richard   I.  Hersh.   Box    1333.  Syracuse. 
NY 

B.  Agway  Inc..  Box  1333.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

D    |6|  $450   E    (9)  $455,51. 


A.  The  Hertz  Corp  .  660  Madison   Avenue, 

New  York.  NY. 
E    i91  $165.98. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Savage  Arms,  et  al  .  Westfleld.  Mass  . 
Redfield  Gunslght.  Denver,  Colo..  Browning 
Arms  Co  .  Morgan.  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $11,416.50.  E    (91  $68.25. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr..  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  1133  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $4,012.50.  E.  (9)  $276.65. 

A.  Iowa  Railway  Association.  720  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association.  720  Bankers 
Trust   Building,   Des   Moines.   Iowa. 

E,  (9)  $1,102,20. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotham.  1120  Con- 
nec'icut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500,      E    |9)  $353  35. 

.\.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr  .  Unemployment  Bene- 
fit Advisors.  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc 

D.  (6)  $2,000.      E    (9 1  $2,000. 

A.  James  J.  Hill.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFTr-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC. 


A,  Harry   R.   Hinton,    1776   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     .Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111 

D.  (61  $2,100.      E.  (9)  $911  93. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D    (6)  $400. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $195. 

A.  Leo  Hochstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave* 
nue,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Committee  of  European  National  Ship- 
owners Association.  30  32  St.  Mary  Avenue. 
London.    E.C3,    England. 

D.  (6i  $2,500. 

.A.   Mr.   Lee  B.   Holmes,  Mortgage  Bankers 
.l^isociation  of  Amerloa.   1707  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D    |6)  $700.      E.  (9)  $6,195. 

-A.  John  W.  Holton,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.    (61    $1.750  00. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood.  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


.\.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.    .American    Frozen    Food    Institute,    919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D   (6i  $100. 

A.  C.   T.  Hoversten.  209   West   53d   Street, 
Western  Springs,  111. 

B     National    Advertising    Co.,    6850    South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo    ni 
D. (6)  $200. 

A   Joe  L.  Howell.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  412,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc..  Allstate  Plaza, 

Nonhbrook.  111. 


A  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  .Avenue 
NW  .  Suite  412.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  III. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  12'2l  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Wa.shlngton.  D  C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Kv. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $1,638.25. 

A  Edward  W.  Hummers.  Jr..  Fletcher, 
Heald.  Rowell,  Kenehan  &  HUdreth,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers. 420  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washlng^ton,  DC. 

B.  National  Lead  Co..  HI  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6i  $750.     E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley.  Active  Ballot  Club 
Department.  Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
sociation. AFI^CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC 

D.  (6)  $5,176.90.     E.  (9)  $1,230.46. 

A.  Prank  N.  Ikard,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng.  United  Fresh  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.  (6)   $312.50.     E.   (9)   $9.52. 
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.A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,421.35.     E.  (9)   $6,631.35. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
<*c  .Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (91  $8,579.72. 

A  Internaticnal  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  .Allied  Trades.  217  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafavette.  Ind 

D."  (6)    $5,090.15.     E.    (9)    $4,182. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC 

E.  (9)  $14,882.89. 

.A.  International  Union  of  District  50. 
Allied  &  Technical  Workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

E,    (9)    $4  884  78 

A.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E.    1 9)    $375. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc..  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building.  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

D.  (6)   $15,771.09.     E.  (9)   $6,985.22. 

.A.  William  E.  Isaeff.  American  Automobile 
Association.  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1025  Connecticut 
-Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D     (6)  $1.500  00.     E    (9)  $100. 


A.  Charles  E  Jackson,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc..  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,750.00.     E.    (9)    $181.44. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson,  1819  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 


A.  Japanese     American     Citizens    League, 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan.  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors.  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $8,161.01.     E.    (9)    $74.16. 

A.  Philip  P.  Jehle.  300  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories, 
1500  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $500.00. 


B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Hi. 
D. (6)  $150. 

A.  Herbert  Jolovltz. 

B.  National   Cable   Television   Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,250.     E.    (9)    $19. 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  Man-Made  Fiber  Prod- 
ucers  Association,  Inc..  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Man  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  H.  Daniel  Jones  in.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  Suite  840.  1120 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW..   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)    $85.     E.    (9(    $5. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $18.12. 


A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $825. 

A.  Hugo  E  Johnson.  600  Bulklcy  Building. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  National  Home 
Furnishings  Association,  1030  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 


A.  Dr.  Oliver  H.  Jones.  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $10,916. 


A.  Phillip  E.  Jones,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   States  Beet   Sugar  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn.  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

E.   (9)    $63.75. 

A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan.  737  Woodward 
Building,  733  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Centro  Azucarero  Paraguayo  Inde- 
pendencia  Naclonal,  541  Asuncion.  Paraguay. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  737  Woodward 
Building.  733  15th  Street  NW.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Sea-Born  Corp.,  3421  North  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Gerald  M.  Katz,  Esq..  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  &  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds. 
Timonium.  Md. 

E.   (9)    $61.07. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear.  Jr..  Retired  Officer 
Association,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $787.50. 


A.  W.  M.  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
the   Stars.   Los   Angeles.   Calif. 

E.   (9)    $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2130. 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (A  Dela- 
ware Corp.).  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.    (9)    $12  06. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,550.     E.    (9)    $63.50. 


A.  Capt.  William  J.  Keating.  500  Folger 
Building.  725  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association, 
500   Folger   Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.  (6)    $140. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Patricia  J.  Keefer.  Youth  Franchise 
Coalition,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition.  1201  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc., 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  George  Kelm,  One  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office 
Box  1178.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $3,329.01.     E.  (9)  $221.66. 


A.  R.  G.  Kendall.  Jr.,  Alabama  Railroad 
Association,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.  (6)  $215.     E.  (9)  $382.40. 

A.  Edward  F.  Kenehan.  Fletcher.  Heald, 
RoweU.  Kenehan  &  Hildreth,  1225  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  PM  Broadcasters, 
420  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  Marathon   Oil  Co., 
420  Cafrltz  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Company,  Plndlay.  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $190.85. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  Union  Cartlde 
Corp..  77  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $112.25. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Kerester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $875.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $347.10.     E.  (9)   $16.11. 

A.  Charles  L.   King,   1701   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Life    Convention.    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $90. 
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A.  Joseph  T.  King.  3600  M  Stre«t  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oeneral  Counsel  for  Assocated  Equip- 
ment Distributors. 

D.  (6)  Approximately  $20,000  to  $25,000  per 
year.     E.  (9)  «1,322.61. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $858.59. 

A.  Klrkland.  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaffetz,  Mas- 
ters &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Herbert  C.  Klrsteln,  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,560.     E.  (9)  $71,70. 


A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  901 
Hamilton  St.,  AUentown.  Pa. 

Q.  (6)   $549.90.     E.  (9)   $489.02. 

A.  James  D.  Klttelton,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $575. 

A.  Ralph  W.  KltUe. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  409  LaSalle  Build- 
ing, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  West  Higglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $82.14. 

A.  James  P.  Kmetz,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,400.     E.   (9)    $408. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congreaa,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $475. 


A.  Philip  M.  Knox.  Jr..  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc., 
1315  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $31,25. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler,  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $1,215.93. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6i  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $175.00 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  United  Ste«lwork- 
ers  of  America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)   $4,071.50.     E.   (9)   $711.32. 

A.  Howard  R.  Koven  and  Abe  Portas,  208 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Loeb,   Rhoades  &  Co.,  42   WaU   Street, 

New  York,  NY. 

D,    (6l  $1,500  00     E,    (9)  $250,00. 

A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D.   (6)    $170. 


A.  Miss   Qermalne   Krettek.    110   Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $726.20, 


A.  Krooth  &  Altman,  Attorneys,  1001  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
E,  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  William  J,  Kuhfuss.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaze.  Chicago.  111. 

D. i6|  $938, 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  Aerospace  Industries 
Association,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D,C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,072.     E,  (9)  $932,45, 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C 

E.  (9  I  S12.064  96, 

A,  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6|  $11,419.85.     E.  (9)  $9,043.96. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarclno,  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D,  I  6)  $6,250.     E,  (9)  $220  33, 

A.  A.  M,  Lampley.  United  Transportation 
Union,  400  First  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke.  1913  Eye  Street 
NW,,  Washlntgon.  DC. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW.,  Washlngon.  D.C. 

A.  Albert  Lannon,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco.  Calif, 

D,  (6)  $3,730.73.     E.  (9)  $496.77. 

A.  William  George  Lunsford.  245  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $207. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr..  905  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $397.63. 


A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  Public  Relations  & 
Civic  Activities  District  of  Columbia  Divi- 
sion. American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  D.C.  Division,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  ■ 

A.  Dlllard  B  Lasseter.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Assoclalons.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Donald    F.    Lavanty,    American    Opto 
metric    Association,    1026    17th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
M,  L.  DeBolt.  0,D.,  Box  605.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $711.60.     E,  (9)  $507.60. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $20,     E.  (9)  $267.84, 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $340.     E,  (9)  $528. 

A,  Robert  J,  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  Railway  Progress 
Institute,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $10,99998, 


A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St,  Op_ 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D,  (6)  $10,941,25,     E,  (9)  $224.77. 

A,  Morris  J  Levin.  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  J.  Stanley  Lewis.  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $2,606,92, 


A.  Herbert  Llebenson,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $1,200. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
D.  (6)  $4,304.50.     E.  (9)  $4,304.50. 


A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Lindsay,  NahstoU.  Hart.  Duncan.  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  Loyalty  Building,  Portland,  Greg. 
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B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Aflsocia- 
tlon  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc..  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

A,  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  Loyalty  Building.  Portland.  Greg. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, Loyalty  Building,  Portland.  Greg. 


A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  Active  Bcdlot  Club 
Department.  Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
sociation, AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B,  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC, 

D,  (6)  $5,176.90.     E.  (9)  $1,618.92. 


A.  Robert  G.  Litschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C, 

D,  (6)  $288.75.     E.  (9)  $159.24. 


A,  Philip  J.  Loree.  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A,  James  P.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A,  Harold  O.  Lovre.  American  Trucking  Ab- 
soclations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C, 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)   $260.75 

A,  Otto  Lowe,  888  17th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B,  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW„  Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $350. 

A.  Wilbur  C.  Lowrey,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1700  K 
Street.  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Shell  Oil  Co..  1  Shell  Plaza.  Post  Office 
Box  2463,  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  William  R.  Lucas.  Non -Commissioned 
Officers  Association  of  the  U.S.A..  Post  Office 
Box  2268.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

B.  Non-Commlssioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A..  Post  Office  Box  2268.  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

E, (9)  $210. 

A,  Clarence  T.  Lundqulst.  4822  Tllden 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mens  wear  Retailers  of  America.  National 
Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A  James  H.  Lynch.  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  400  First  Street, 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,194.40.     E.  (0)  $329.67. 

A  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 

B  California  Railroad  Association,  11th 
and  L  Building,  Seusramento,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $826.77. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $1,375. 


A.  Ian  MacQowan.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conunon  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,260.     E.  (9)  $102. 

A.  Ian  MacGowan. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition,  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  R.  MacKenzle,  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Inc.,  1619  Masaschu- 
settfi  Avenue  NW.,  Washingrton,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  WUUam   C.   McCamant,    1725  K   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  A.  McCart. 

B.  Government  Employees  Council.  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,641.95. 

A.  Jack  F.  McCarthy,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  UtUites.  Inc..  2330  Johnson 
Drive,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citlee  Service  Company.  60  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Corp..  2126 
Tenneco  Building.  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corporation,  150  East  52d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries.  Inc..  One 
Gulf  &  Western  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  L.  McCormell.  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $176. 


A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $284.60.     E.    (9)    $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Wtishlngton,D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  J.  Patrick  McElroy,  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
E.  (9)  $243.38. 


A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McOarry.  30  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  American   Parents   Committee.   Inc..   20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlin,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees, 12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $7,080. 

A.  Myles  P.  McGrall,  408  Executive  Build- 
ing, 15th  and  L  Streets  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 

A.  MarshaU  C.  McGrath,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $560.     E.  (9)  $140.20. 

A.  P.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  Iflth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,232.50. 

A.  Clifford  G.  Mclntire,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,313.     E.  (9)  $11.75. 

A.  Graham  N.  McKelvey,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $88. 

A.  WUUam  F.  McKenna,  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,135.     E.  (9)  $43.20. 

A.  Mrs.  Teresa  D.  McLaughlin.  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $4,352. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.SJ^^ 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D. (6)  $150. 

A.  WUUam  P.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Company,  570  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $750.  E.  (9)  $385. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  National  Press  BuUding, 
14th  &  F  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $238.82.     E.  (9)   $16.66. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeUI,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $438.30. 
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A.  McNutt.  Dudley  &  Easterwood.  910  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.  et  al..  12  S.  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $5,150.     E.    (9)    $908.38. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  National  Confectioners 
Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $6,250.     E.    (9)    $1,072.76. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman.  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association  c  o 
M.  L.  DeBolt.  O.D.,  Post  Office  Box  605, 
Winona,  Minn 

D.  (6)   $700.     E.   (9)    $76.55. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Andre  Malsonplerre.  666  11th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III 

E.  (9)    $1,340. 
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A.  William    J.    Malatesta,    1629    K    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Industrial   Bankers   Associa- 
tion,   1629   K   Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC 

D.    (6)    $750. 


K    Street    NW.. 


A.  Mike     Manatos.     1812 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $86.33.     E.   (9)   $86.33. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
In^on,  DC. 

D.    (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)   $3,000. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  National  Star  Route 
Mail  Carriers'  Association,  324  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  John  V.  Maraney,  National  Star  Route 
Mail  Carriers'  Association.  324  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 324  East  Capitol  Street.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr..  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 


A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  640  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.   (9>    $6.01560. 

A.  Winston  W  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    |6)    $114.     E     (9)    $4. 

A.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

D.    16)    $176.     E.    i9i    $26.44 


A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  S.E.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $10549.     E     (9)    $62.58. 

A.  Thomas  A.  MarUn,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  Mid-Continent  OH  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)    $500.         E.    (9)    $110. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Timonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum.  Md. 

E.  (9)    $61.07. 

A.  Mike  M  Masaoka,  Association  on 
Japanese  Textile  Imports,  Inc.,  2021  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York   N.Y 

D.   (6i    $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League.  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ton,  DC. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $200. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Masaoka-Ishikawa 
and  Associates.  Inc..  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors 
Association,  P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales.  Ariz. 

D    (6)    $500. 

A.  Guy  B.  Masentz.  lAfe  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  NY. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason.  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $59.46.     E.    (9)    $5.02. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

D     (6)    $5.076  84.     E  i9)    $220. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L    Street    NW..    Washington,    DC, 

D.    (6)    $379.85.     E.(9)    $308.95. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1140  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue   NW..   Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Hectrlc  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    f6)    $580,     E.    (9)    $54924. 

A,  Charles  E  Mattingly.  National  Legisla- 
tive Commission.  The  American  Legion  1608 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North 
Pennsylvania   Street,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

D.    (6)    $3,954.     E.    (9)    $124.40. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R  V  Maudlin,  nil  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta.  Ga 

A.  Albert  E.  May. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


D.    (6)    $82.50.     E.    (9)    $4.20. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  N. 
Sheridan  Road.,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $5,420.     E.    (9)    $240. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists.  645  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E     (9)    $400. 

A.  George  G.  Mead.  128  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Theatre 
Owners.  Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N,Y. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $853.04. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

E.  (9)  $12,100. 


A  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,232.50.     E.  (9)  $474.02. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $60.     E.  (9)  $2.47. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,871.01.     E.   (9)   $139.60. 


A.  Mr.  ElUs  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $664.26. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan.  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton,  Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $105. 


A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Metrc^olitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A  George  P  Meyer.  Jr  ,  Retired  Officers 
Association,  1625  Eye  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 

A  Capt  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,   New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)  $100 

A,  Clinton  R  Miller.  121  Second  Street  NE., 
Suite  5,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Health  Federation.  211  West 
Colorado  Boulevard,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

D    (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $2,200. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co..  Newgulf.  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $257.74. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  $195.00     E.  (9)  $155.40. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  Ethyl   Corporation,   330   South   Fourth  A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 

Street.  Richmond.  Va.  tlon,  Raymond  Plaza,  Newark.  N  J. 

D.  (6)  $187.50.  B.    Associated    Railroads    of    New    Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza.  New- 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy,  Abr&ms  &  Haddock,  ark.  N.J. 
Suite  900,   1776  K  Street  NW,.  Washington, 


D.C. 
B.  National  Committee  for  ClvU  Airlift. 


B.    Gulf    Intracoas^l    Canal    Association.      D.C 


A.  Morlson  Murphy.  Abrams  &   Haddock. 
Suite  900.  1776  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 


Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $262.50.     E.  (9)  $73.65. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller.  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee,  1815  Capitol  Avenue.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $5,749.98.     E.  (9)  $748.42. 


B.  The    Sperry    &    Hutchinson    Co..    330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James   M.   Morris,    1660  L  Street  NW., 
Boom  804,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $952.46. 


A.  Hermon  I.  Miller.  425  13th  Street.  Room  A.  James  G.  Morton.  Manufacturing  Chem- 
1020,  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  Ists  Association.  Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
D.C.  — 


B.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris,  111. 

A.  Joe  D.  MUler,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Joseph  L.  MUler,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Maytag  Company.  Northern  Textile 
Association.  National  Parking  Association. 

D.     (6)  $4,800.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 


A.  Luman  G.  MUler,  912  Falling  Building. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Fall- 
ing Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $1,190.50. 

A.  Robert  H.  MUler.  Tenneco  Inc.,  402  So- 
lar Building,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  2511, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $36.85. 

A.  Mr.  Jack  Mills,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc. 
D.    (6)    $1,000.00.     E.    (9)    $200.00. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody.  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $82.50. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  Association.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bituminous    Coal    Operators    Associa- 

tlon,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.      ingtori.DC 


nue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)   2,500.00     E.   (9)    Under  $50.00. 

A.  Jack  Moskowitz.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,600.     E.  (9)  $138. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Company,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc..  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $153. 


A.  William  G.  Mullen,  National  Newspaper 
Association,  491  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $164.28. 


A.  John  J.  Murphy,  National  Customs  Serv- 
ice Association,  517  Shorebam  Building,  806 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 
517  Shoreham  Building.  806  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  Rahway,  N.J. 
D. (6)  $400. 

A.  WUlIam  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 


D.  (6)  $500 

A.  O.  wnilam  Moody.  Jr..  Maritime  Trades 
Department.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  501.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  601,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D,   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $625.36. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association,  Poet 
Office  Box  1266.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
Suite  900.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington,      surers,  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 
DC.  D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $586. 


D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $724.05.     E.  (9)  $33.14. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
1129  20th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,617.50.     E.  (9)  $27.50. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As- 
sociation. 1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,669.65.     E.  (9)  $1,669.65. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.   1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,267.38.     E.  (9)  91,321.15. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington, 
Va. 

D.  (6)  $21,249.60.     E.  (9)  $6,467.88. 

A.  National  Association  of  BuUdlng  Manu- 
facturers, 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 11 01  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,141.40.     E.  (9)  $1,141.40. 

A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment, 476  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $68,739.75.     E.  (9)  $10,479.39. 

A.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Inc.,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $12,914.52. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  $859,158.93.     E.  (9)  $32,178.63. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insiu- 
ance  Cos.,  2511  East  46th  Street.  IndianapK>lls, 
Ind. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  2511  East  46th  Street.  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2,477.10     E.   (9)   $2,477.10. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng- 
Heatlng-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $7,467.01.  E.    (9)    $7,467.01. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $35,000.     E.   (9)    $25,342.63. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $191,394.95.     E.(9)   $1,501.27. 

A.   National   Automobile   Dealers   Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
"D.    (6)    $1,694.15.     E.    (9)    $1,694.15. 


A.    National    Broiler    Council, 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $500.  E.  (9)  $500. 


1155    15th 


A.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $525,211.65.     E.  (9)   $6,662.46. 


A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $469,205.68.     E.   (9)    $9330.43. 
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A.  National  Committee  Against  Repres- 
sive Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    »1,437.36.     E.    (9)    $1,437.36. 


A.  National    Committee    for   an   American 
SST,  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $124,368.10.     E.    (9)    $116,569.83. 


A.  National  Committee  for  the  Recording 
Arts,  10,000  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Loe 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $22,730.     E.   (9)    $19,358.79. 


A.  National   Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)   $5,083.37.     E.  (9)   $5,083.37. 


A.  National   Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $16,203.19.     E.   (9)    $18,591.92. 


A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)   $681.25.     E.  (9)    $771.15. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)   $722.23.     E.   (9)   $69.23. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 202  East  44th  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.Y. 

E.  (91  $1,500.00. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $286,574.91.     E.   (9)    $15,406.56. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  920-922  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $21,436.20.     E.   (9)    $21,436.20. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $979.12.     E.   (9)    $1,170.32. 

A.  National  Oraln  &  Peed  Association,  600 
Polger  Building,  726  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Grain  it  Peed  Association. 

E.  (9)  $18,000. 

A.  The  National  Orange.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $122J6e.l9.     E.    (9)    $10,750. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  $234.48. 

A.  National   Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 2120  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $100.38. 

A.  National  Lead  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
E. (9)  $870. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
AssoclaUons,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $346,162.75.     E.    (9)    $926. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $1,498.96.     E.   (9)    $1,498.96. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Llveertock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


D.   (6)    $7,452.63.     E.   (9)    $7,452.53. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,125.08.     E.  (9)   $265.08. 

A.  National  Parking  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $826.98. 

A.    National    Patent    Council,    1225    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,130.     E.  (9)  $750. 

A.    National    Rehabilitation    Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.    National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $2,662.52. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Aasoclation,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,782.87.     E.  (9)  $1,893.88. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

£.  (9)  $1,189. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $870.84.     E.  (9)  $870.84. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris,  111. 

A.  The  Nation -Wide  Committee  on  Import - 
Export  Policy,  815  15th  Street,  NW.,  Suite 
711,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,100.     E.    (9)    $8,811.46. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  246  Second  Street,  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

D.  (6)  $1,519. 

A.  Oeorge  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $304.72. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washlng^ton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1166 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  1630 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,687.60.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  908  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $1,656.26.     E.  (9)  $106.64. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  360  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake,  m. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Jonathan  Newkirk,  245  Second  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  PYlends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,004. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consimiers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,650. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1, 
Henryvllle,  Pa. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Company,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.00.     E.   (9)    $673.54. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,712.30.     E.  $417.74. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  637  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.00.     E.   (9)    $160.37. 

A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company, 
8  North  Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va. 

E.  (9)    $1,161.00. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Mfrs.  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1105  Barr 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1156 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,375.      E.    (9)    $260. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $650. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,112.50.     E.  (9)  $135.75. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.(9)  $148. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
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B.  Baldwin  Piano  Co.,    1801   OUbert  Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.  (6)  $7,166. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale   Road,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $55. 

A.  John  B.  CDay,  CLU,  11  East  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economic  Society  of  America, 
11   East  Adams   Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)  $40581.40. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $14200. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute,  Post  Office 
Box  978,  Manila,  PhUlpplnes. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $3461.52.     E.  (9)  $1429.32. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Mr.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  600  Finger  Building, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association,  500 
Folger    Building.    Washington,    D.C. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  6025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIOi 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  ^erry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York  City. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.00. 


A.  Mr.  Samuel  Omasta,  1315  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $14.50. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  The  American 
Bankers  Association,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $161. 


A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  DlstUled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Michael  L.  Parker,  3300  Crocker  Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  Oallf . 

B.  Kalsw    Foundation    Health    Plan,    300 
Lakeside  Drive,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,833.33.     E.  (9)  $2,168.67. 


A.  Geo.  P.  Parrlah.  West  Virginia  Railroad 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  7,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association,  Post 
OlBce  Box  7,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $168.30. 


A.  Vincent  J.  Paterno,  916  College  Park- 
way, Rockvllle,  Md. 

B.  Association  of  Civilian  Technicians, 
Inc.,  916  College  Parkway,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $1,147. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
Suite  700,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
Suite  700.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council.  1200 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $696.     E.   (9)   $1,866.91. 


A.  Patton.  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  George  Consolidated,  Inc.,  3322  Rich- 
mond Avenue,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $6,602.91. 

A.  Mr.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  2120  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 2120  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $129.16. 

A.  Elver  T.  Pearson,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Aasoclation,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $350. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro.  1926  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  217-19  North  eth  Street, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1,825. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  (amended) 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades.  217-19  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1,826. 

A.  Pennzoll  United,  Inc..  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $2,525,64. 


A.  Mr.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)    $25. 


A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,   1700  K   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  Shell  naza,  Houston, 
Tex. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  A.  J.  Pessel,  2919  Cathedral  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  CargUl  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  R.£~A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  Cargill  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,401.91. 


A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  lAbor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,537.     E.   (9)    $59.80. 

A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    $2,850. 


A.  Walter  T.  Phair.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)   $325. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  John     P.     Philbln,     1100     Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,   150  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,125. 


A.  John  K.  Pickens,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association. 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Blng  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,333.33.     E.  (9)  $177.47. 

A.  James  F.  Pinkney,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $85.32. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  136  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $1,460. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Avenue 
M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $128,336.     E.  (9)  $1,360. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $438.     E.  (9)  $15.02. 
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A.  George  G.  Potta,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  BuUdlng.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  (9)  $1,888.40. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts 
Trowbridge  &  Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington    DC 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1730  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  National  Association 
of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  1210  Tower 
BiUldlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  BuUdlng  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  WUllam  I.  Powell,  Assistant  General 
Counsel,    1110    Ring    BuUdlng,    Washington, 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.    11  lo   Ring    Building,    Washington, 

E.  (9)  $5.10. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton   CouncU    of   America 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn 

D.  (6)  $570. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Prather,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League 
111   East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  ni 

D.  (6)  $475.     E.  (9)  $85.00. 

A.   WUllam  H.  Press,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $13,500. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman.  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Price,  406  Mayrant  Drive 
DaUas.  Tex. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett,  1414  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW 
Suite  750,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.   (6)    $471.54.     E.   (9)    $471.64. 

A.  Earle  W  Putman,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO. 

A.  WUllam  A.  Qulnlan,  Route  1,  Box  199 
Annapolis.  Md. 

B.  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America 
D.  (6)  $556.25.     E.  (9)  $122.39. 

A.  Joseph  E.  QvUn,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,350. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  American  Cancer  Society  et  al  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $11,916.66.     E.   (9)    $10,323.21. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,   Suite    1303,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $862.17.     E.   (9)   $128.58. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.   (6)   $1,787.60. 

A.  Alex  Radin,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  PubUc  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $396.16. 


A.  Raymond    Raedy,    1701    K    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)   $20.63.     E.  (9)   $7.25. 

A.  Edward  P.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute.    Inc.     1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,   1140   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Alan  T.  Rains. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.    (6)    $450. 

A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach. 

B.  Communications    Satellite    Corp      950 
L-Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington   D  C 

D.   (6)   $875.     E.  (9)   $710. 


A.  WUllam  W.  Rayner.  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Crowell,    Collier,    and    MacMUlan.    Inc 
1701  N.  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre 
DaUas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas  Tex 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  David  J.  Reedy,  1517  Virginia  Street, 
Downers  Grove,  111. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo    111 

D.  (5)  $1,400. 

A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  95  Boonton  Ave- 
nue, R.D.  2.  Boonton,  N  J. 

A.  John  A.  RelUy,  Kenyon  &  Kenyon  Rellly 
Carr  &  Chapln,  59  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
NY.  ' 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $25  estimate. 

A.  Deloe  W.  Rentzel,  1701  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokle,  111. 

A.  WUllam  M.  Requa,  732  Shoreham  BuUd- 
lng, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.  (4)  $422.11. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $3,975. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Warner 
BuUdlng,  13th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $293.70.     E.   (9)   $10,680.42. 

A.  WUllam  L.  Reynolds,  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E  (9)  $50. 

A.  Theron   J.    Rice,    Continental    Oil    Co 
1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continental  OU  Co..  30  RockefeUer 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana),  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,379.84.     E.  (9)  $14.10. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  RaU  roads,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa.  La. 

D.  (6)  $32.20.     E.  (9)  $71.20. 

A.  Richard  N.  Rigby.  Jr.,  1900  L  Street  NW 
Suite  301.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Oceanography  Association,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  301,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Miss  Rebekah  Rivers,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $42.75. 

A.  WUllam  Neale  Roach. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,   Washington.   DC 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Bernlce  P.  Bishop  Estate, 
419  Halekauwlla  Street.  P.O.  Box  3466  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

A.  WUllam  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washintgon,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $76. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  John  P.  Roche,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $210. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni 

D.  (6)  $191.     E.  (9)  $3.16. 

A.  Mr.  C.  Richard  Rogers.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $656.25. 

A.  Mr.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  700,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  OU  and  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  WUllam  E.  RoUow,  Esq.,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retained  by  The  National  Skeet  Shoot- 
ing Association. 


A.  Michael  J.  Romig.  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Arthur  J.  Rothkopf,  Arnold  C.  Johnson, 
and  Jerome  N.  Sonosky,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  WMhlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Commercial  Credit  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
E.  (9)  $20.64. 

A.  Michael  P.  Roudnev,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp..  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routier,  American  Life  Con- 
ventlon,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology, 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $1,500.00.  E.    (8)    $896.38. 
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A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $651.09. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  &  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  et  al., 
San  Francisco. 

A.  Sswihs.  Greenebaum,  Frohllch  &  Taylor, 
839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson 
Street,  Muncle,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $510.     E.   (9)    $17.28. 

A.  Sachs,  Greenebaum,  Frohllch  &  Taylor, 
839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson  Street, 
Muncle,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $510.     E.  (9)  $17.28. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,970.70.     E.  (9)  $7,320.85. 


A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corp..  3250  SW  3rd  Avenue, 
Miami,  Pla. 

D.    (6)    $5,240.     E.   (9)    $125.84. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  Post  Office  Box  12285, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $531.25.     E.   (9)    $14.61. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $749.84. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.   15  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $25. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Raymond    L.    Schafer,   Ring    BuUdlng, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Eric  P.  ScheUln,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Patent  CouncU,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  MercantUe 
Bank  &  Trust  BuUdlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $61.07. 

A.  A.  Cleve  Schneeberger,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokle,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $105.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  Washington  Office, 
Independent  Bankers  Association  ol  Amer- 
ica, 815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.     E.  (9)  $3,326.08. 
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United  Fresh  Pruit  &  Vegetable  Asaoda- 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
(6)  $218.75.     E.  (9)  $28.09. 


A.  Ronald   C.   Seeley,   1367   Nloolet   Place, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 
E.   (9)    $171.46. 


A.  Stenton   P.    Sender.    1211    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Theodore  A.  SerrUl,  National  Newspciper 
Association,  491  National  Press  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
NaUonal  Press  BiUlding,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $121.66. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  Air  Transport  Association 
of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,126.     E.  (9)  $331.57. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $335. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  the  Recording 
Arts,  9300  WUshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  HlUs, 
Calif. 


A.  John  W.  Scott,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  k.  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Jefferson  PUot  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box 
21008,  Greensboro,  N.C. 


A.  Scrlbner,  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxatloa,  299 
Madison   Avenue,   New  York,   N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $13,783.30. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  United  Fresh  Fruit  & 
Vegetable  Association,  777  l*th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Shaw,    Plttman.    Potts,    Trowbridge    & 
Madden,  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $5,464.     E.  (9)  $1,818.70. 

A.  Dale  Sherwln,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 


A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1166  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Max  Shine.  1126  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C 

D.  (6)  $992.50.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Avionics  Communication  Systems  Inc., 
5252  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfield.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $2,650.     E.  (9)  $649.51. 

A.  David  SUver.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Six  Agency  Committee.  317  West  First 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $15,460.     E.  (9)   $3,000. 

A.  Carstens  Slack.  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla. 

A.  Stephen  SUpher,  812  Pemuylvanla 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  Lieague, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  %2i.50. 

A.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $677.50. 

A.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania   Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $147. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  OU  it  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation),  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex 

E.  (9)  $487.42. 

A.  Dudley  Smith,  732  Shoreham  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  Ltd..  486 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $116.26. 

A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  National  Canners  As- 
sociation, 1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $712.50. 

A.  Robert  William  Smith,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnjrton 
DC.  ' 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $70.     E.  (9)  $46.49. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  2611  East  46th  Street,  Indianapolis 
Ind. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $1,950.     E.  (9)  $782.70. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  8E., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $123.27.     E.  (9)  $99. 

A.  Prank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $936.12. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Comlmttee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,726. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $11,865.64.     E.  (9)  $6,034.76. 


A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada    Railroad    Association,    1    East 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)    $478.49. 

A.  James  M.  Souby,  Jr.,  224  Union  Station 
Building.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex. 
D.    (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,245.69.     E.   (9)    $2.98. 

A.  Frank  J.   Specht,   1725   DeSales   Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  7th  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  P.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Splezlo,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $5,068. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Spllman,  Jr.,   1625  K   Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil   &   Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

D.  i6)   $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Louis  P.  Spitz.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators,  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbavmi,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc.,  1026  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $675. 


A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $350. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D. (6)  $100. 

A,  Stelnhart,  Goldberg.  Pelgenbaum  & 
Ladar.  Crocker  Plaza,  34th  Floor,  Mont- 
gomery at  Poet,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District 
Valley  Center.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $450.      E.    (9)    $89.23. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  Inc., 
82  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Robert    College    of    Istanbul.    Turkey, 
306  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $60.     E.    (9)    $2. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  730  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $450.     E.   (9)    $141.75. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
Inc.,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Kings- 
land  Street,  Nutley,  N  J. 

D. (6)  $700.     E. (9)  $300. 

A.  Richard  H.  Stock,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmire,  Jr.,  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street,   MobUe,   Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  National  Legislative 
Service,  V.F.W.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

D.    (6)    $5,724.50.     E.    (9)    $601.88 


A.  William  M.  Stover. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc  .  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $925.     E.    (9)    $100. 


A.  Herald   E.   Stringer.   The  American   Le- 
gion,  1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The      American      Legion,      700      North 
Pennsylvania  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $5,610.     E.    (9)    $693.91. 

A.  John  D.  Stringer,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance, 
20  North   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,   Hi. 

E.  (9)    $1,230. 


A.  John  D.  Stringer,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  (amended). 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20   North   Wacker   Drive,   Chicago,   ni. 

E.   (9)    $1,170. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  Ill  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    «2.250.     E.    (9)    $301.07. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  536  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Har- 
bor Contractors.  536  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $257.33. 


A.  G.  Don  Sullivan.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $475. 


A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 
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B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,225.     E.  (9)  $660. 


A.  C.  .\ustin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,124.50. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  Building,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $425.     E.  (9)  $213.15. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
Charlottesville,  Va., 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $138.50. 

A.  Roy  W.  Terwilllger,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Peter  E.  Terzlck,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $975.     E.   (9)    $772.45. 


A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr.,  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Weishlngton. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $300.  \ 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  Tenneco  Inc.,  402 
Solar  Building,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2511,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson,  Industry-Gov- 
ernment Relations,  OMC,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corporation,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,994.28. 


A.  David  R.  ToU,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $580.     E.  (9)  $646.78. 

A,  John  P.  Tracey,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1706  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $61.13. 

A.  Matt  Triggs,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  436  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,406.     E.  (9)  $55.80. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  813  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $6,260.     E.  (9)  $23.90. 

A.  James  R.  Turnbull. 

B.  National  Forest  I»roducts  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $278.43. 

A.  Richard  F.  Tumey,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
835  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $287. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $456.     E.  (9)  $146.68. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $11,076.25. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc., 
66  East  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $2,319.53. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $794,402.97.     E.  (9)  $65,012.57. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $165.98. 

A.  Mrs.   Lois   W.   Van   Valkenburgh.    1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  

B.  Citizens  Conmiittee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,938.22.     E.  (9)  $1,938.22. 


A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1055  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Mfrs.  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1106 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,619. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.     E.  (9)  $136.63. 


A.  Venable,  Baetjer  &  Howard,  1800  Mer- 
cantile Bank  &  Trust  BuUding,  2  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonium  State  Pair  Grounds. 
Tlmonium,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $81.07. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  American  Life  Con- 
vention. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,330.     E.  (9)  $117. 

A.  Mr.  L.  T.  Vice.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $115. 

A.  Donn  L  Waage,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank.  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $120.     E.  (9)  $57.75. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $207.69.     E.  (9)  $23.03. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Fighters,  906  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers. 905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,375. 


A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $23,319.20. 


A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 
E.  (9)  $36,480.49. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  (9)  $1,894.63. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,152.60.     E.  (9)  $924.29. 


A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  National  Association 
of  Retired  Federal  Employees.  1909  Q  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,884.80.     E.   (9)    $2,235.20. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets.  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building,  Eighth  and 
Jackeon  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans. 

E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Alan  M.  Warren,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation).  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.  (9)  $127.66. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1436 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $340. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago.  401 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $850. 
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A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council.  1823  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $2,518.26. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $8,769.20. 


A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz,  National  Legislative 
Commission,  The  American  Legion.  1608  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,495.     E.  (9)  $97.40. 

A.  Westbay  Associates,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing, West,  1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co..  1608  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

E.  (9)  $1,575. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson,  26 
West  Main  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

B.  Marshall  &  Hsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  MUwaukee.  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $176.     E.    (9)  $26.44. 

A.  Ed  White,  Western  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 280  Union  Station  BuUdlng,  Chicago, 

m. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  S.  White,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  420 
Cafritz  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  OH  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $227.24. 

A.  Robert  L.  White,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Douglas  Whitlock  II,  910  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  910 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  not  In  excess  of  $500.  E  (9)  not  In 
excess  of  $150. 

A.  Leonard  M.  WlckllfTe.  Eleventh  and  L 
Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


B.  California    Railroad    Association,    Elev- 
enth and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
D.    (6)    $2,499.62.     E.   (9)    $7,092.51. 

A.  Claude   C.  Wild,   Jr..    1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun    &   Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp.,  2  Nevada  Drive, 
Lake  Success.  NY. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y 

E.  (9)    $532.06. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Port  Washakie 
Wyo. 

E.   (9)    $118.02. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations.  Inc..  420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $52.41. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University.  Provo,  Utah 
E.    (91    $11.82. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  College  Placement  Council.  Inc.,  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $15.70. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Computer  Time  Sharing  Services  Sec- 
t'on  of  The  Association  of  Data  Processing 
Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $93.29. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  $306.59. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe.  Pierre  Agency 
Pierre.  S.  Dak. 

E.  |9)  $4.32. 


A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  care  of  Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Small.  5803  Green  Tree  Road 
Bethesda.  Md. 

E.  (9)  $3.90, 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  Post  Office  Box 
817,  Hoopa.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $17.63. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC, 

E.  (9)  $79.11. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.    Qulnalelt    Tribe    of    Indians 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $53.81. 


Taholah, 


A,  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town.  N   Dak 

E.  (9)  $130.71. 

A.  Francis  G.  Williams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  J.  D.  Williams,  WUllams  &  Jensen  1130 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Utilities  Corp..  1500  Wal- 
nut Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  J.  D.  Williams,  Williams  &  Jensen  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  for  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices. 363  N  Street  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  Realtors"  Washing- 
ton Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.   155  E.  Superior  Street,  Chicago    111 

D,  16)  $6,000.     E.  (9)   $167. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Express    Co.,    65    Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $720.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich' 

D.  (6)  $1,836. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Jonathan  Development  Corporation 
Post   Office   Box   68.   Chaska,   Minn 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Inc.,  23  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  One  Green- 
wich Plaza.  Greenwich.  Conn. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson.  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  PennzoU  United,  Inc..  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex, 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $83.75. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoll  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $341.89. 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall,  Colorado  Rail- 
road Association,  702  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver. 
Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $725.     E.  (9)  $1,825. 

A.  Peter  L.  Wolff.  1  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)    $6,705.60.     E.   (9)   $877.02. 


A.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  1  North  13th  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $30,425.84.     E.    (9)    $10,233.76. 

A.  William  E,  Woods,  440  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  1  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E.   (9)   $150. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  &  Tele- 
vision Producers,  8480  Beverly  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $50. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  1010  WU- 
shire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.   Calif. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  City  of  Palm  Springs,  3200  Tahquitz- 
McCallum  Way,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, c/o  Phillips,  Nlzer.  Benjamin.  Krlm  & 
Ballon.  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $309. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Assoclacion.  Naclonal  De  Cultlvadores 
De  Cana  De  Azucar.  P.B.  4448.  Call,  Colombia. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Paxil,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Finell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Unionamerlca.  Inc.,  435  S.  Plgueroa 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


A.  John  H.  Ylngling.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 


B.  First  National  City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $90.49. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,412.50.     E.  (9)  $369.04. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charge  Account  Bankers  Association. 
1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zinkand,  Getty  Oil  Co..  Man- 
ager Washington  Office.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack.  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.  (9)   $411,01. 

A,  Charles  O.  Zuver,  The  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)   $271.35. 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1971  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 


A,    Actors"   Equity    Association,    186   West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $2,600. 


A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pood  Chains,  1726  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $6,833.33.     E.  (9)  $6,213.16. 

A.  Paul  W.  Alrey,  Air  Force  Sergeants  As- 
sociation Inc.,  4617  Sunset  Drive,  Panama 
City,  Pla. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  American  Education  Lobby.  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $131.35.     E.  (9)  $339.17. 

A.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $27,292.06.     E.  (9)  $27,292.06. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,898.29. 


A.    American    Paper    Institute.    Inc., 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
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A.    American    Pulpwood    Association.    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.    American    Taxpayers    Association.    326 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  "The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,    1   Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $120.     E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Emll  F.  Baker.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  1st  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

D.  (6)     $3,600. 


A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson,  40  Fort  Williams 
Parkway,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  ITnlformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington. 
Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 


A.  Robert    W.    Barrle.    8012    Cindy   Lane, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  General   Electric    Co..   777    14th   Street 


A.  Erma  Angevlne.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washintgon.  D.C. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1012      NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washintgon,  D.C.  D.  (6)   $782.     E.  (9)   $343. 

D.  (6)  $800.  

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles.  Suite  718,  1028  Con-      Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour,      nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.   Association   of  Oregon   and   California 
444  Shoreham  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.               B.  CITC  Industries,  Inc.,   1  Park  Avenue,      Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America.  Inc..   228      New  York,  N.Y.  House.  Roseburg.  Oreg. 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  ni.                               d.  (6)  $925.     E.  (9)  $778.68.  D.  (6)  $1  200. 

D.  (6)  $787.50.     E.  (9)  $110.29.  

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn. 


A.  American  Cancer  Society,  319  East  43d      1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $7,336.83. 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,043.99.     E.  (9)  $6,043.99. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 
D.  (6)  $2,641.14.     E.  (9)  $2,641.14. 


B.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $1,920.     E.  (9)  $31.24. 


A.    Atistrallan    Trade    Council,    Inc.,    1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.  (9)   $7,426. 

A.   Gary  D.   Avery,   900   17th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ross  Bass  Associates,  4000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madi- 
son Building,  1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  611  Madison  Office  Bulldng, 
1155   15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 
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A.  Donald  S.  BeatUe.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D   (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aersspace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)    $1,084.13.     E.    (9)    $251.69. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $251.81. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Austrian  Trade  Delegate  in  the 
United  States,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $202.52. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Import- 
ers Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $1,155.15. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlenUller.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6l  $7,490.     E.  (9)  $262.05 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Transamerlca  Corp..  Occidental  Center, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $21.13. 

A.  John  L.  Blake.  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp.  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $5.010  94. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  Pioneer  Building.  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn. 

B  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation. Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

A  C>Tll  F.  Brickfield.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

E  .(9)  $275.92. 


A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D   (6)  $17,350.46.     E.  (9)  $17,350.46. 

A.  C.  WUllam  Brown,  National  Association 
of  Marine  Services,  Inc.,  11501  Georgia  Ave- 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $560. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown.  National  Educational 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  W.  Warren  Buck,  Jr.,  1835  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  705,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association.  1211  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

Mont. 

E.  (9)  16.14. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change.  11   Wall  Street.   New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Albert  A.  Carretta,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association, 
1604  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston,  111. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Mucation  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $3,063.60.     E.    (1)     $46.90. 

A  Casey.  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association.  Post 
Office  Box  507.  Durban.  South  Africa. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $4,997.46. 

A.  E.  Michael  Cassady.  Water  Resources 
Associated.  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washln£;ton,  D.C. 

B  Water  Resources  A=;soclated.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc..  Inc..  2300 
Calvert  Street  NW.,  Washlne;ton.  DC. 

B.  The  Cordage  Institute.  370  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $1,275.      E.    i9l    $150. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channel!,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.    (61    $500.     E    (9)    $20. 

A.  Frank  Chelf.  Suite  303.  Congressional 
Plaza  Building  220  C  Street  SE..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Conwood  Corp..  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6>    $1,800. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 


B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $47.50.     E.    (9)    $4.27. 


A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr.,  American  In- 
stitute of  Merchant  Shipping.  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $7,098.     E.    (9)    $8,115.12. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  World  Federalists, 
U.S.A.  Inc.,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $766.69. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C 

D.    (G)    $5,156.25.     E.   (9)    $239.31. 

A.  David  Cohen,  Committee  for  Community 
Affairs,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

D.  (6)  $593  97. 

A,  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)  $4208.33. 

A.  James  F.  Collins,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.      E    (9)  $12-5. 

A.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D    (6)  $1,684.36.     E.  (9)  $965.23. 

A.  Committee  of  Foreign-Owned  Banks, 
Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts.  Trowbridge  &  Madden, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,600.     E.  (9)  $6,438.78. 

A.   Congress  of  Railway  Unions.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
B    Congress  of  Railway  Unions. 
D.  (6)  $3665.51.     E.  (9)  $3248.49. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr..  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E    (9)  $265. 

A.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)  $3,751,24. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1012 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  59 
East   Van   Buren   Street,   Chicago,   HI. 

D    (6)  $1,750.      E.  (9)  $2,305. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

A.   Paul   L.   Courtney,   1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washl;igton.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  William   Kay   Dalnes.    1156    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301   Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $89.79. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  Textile 
and  Apparel  Group.  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (91  $597.19. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan     Chemical     Fibres     Association, 
Tokyo.  JKp&n. 


A  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Export- 
ers Association,  Osaka,  Japan. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,   1819   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Vorort  des  schwelzerlschen  Handels-und 
Industrie-Vereins,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.     E.  (9)  $167.44. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling,  1166  Fifteenth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Inc..  1301  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1250.     E.  (9)  $268.01. 


A.  Etonald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Dawson.  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A  Dawson,  Quinn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davie, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  C  IT.  Financial  Corp..  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn.  Riddell.  Taylor  tt  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division.  New  Delhi,  India. 

A  Dawson.  Qulnn.  Riddell.  Taylor  &  Davis. 
723  Washington  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 
B    Llng-Temco-Vought,  Inc.,  Dallas,   Tex. 
D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  DeHart  &  Brolde.  Inc.,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Publlcker  Industries.  Inc..  1429  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $99.80. 

A  Vincent  A.  Demo.  25  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York.  NY. 

D   (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Ray  Denlson.  Legislative  Representative, 
AFL-Clb.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,635.     E.  (9)  $324.03. 

A.  Leslie  K.  Dermis,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.  (6)  $661.80.     E.  (9)  $204.10. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D   (6)  $4,212.50.     E.  (9)  $1,936.06. 
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A.  Edison  W.  Dick,  Attorney,  618  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $560. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,445.     E.  (9)  $2,473.87. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,   734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $39.23.     E.  (9)  $46.55. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,518.     E.  (9)  $994.50. 

A.  Joseph  T.  Elvove,  Post  Office  Box  339, 
Savannah,  Oa. 

B.  Savannah  Foods  ft  Industries,  Inc.. 
Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corp.,  Post  Office 
Box  339,  Savannah,  Qa. 

A.  Alfred  S.  Ercolano,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists.  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,781.25.     E.  (9)  $58.66. 

A.  Ethyl  Corporation,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,050. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,635. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Field,  2369  North  Taylor 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Taxation  with  Representation,  2369 
North  Taylor  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Mello  Q.  Pish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $665.02.     E.  (9)  $171.93. 

A.  David  H.  Foerster,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,202.     E.  (9)  $63.07. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frisby,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $1,546.30. 

A.  Paula  Frohman.  3301  4l8t  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  330  Second 
Street.  Los  Altos.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $540.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Prosh,  Lane  and  Edson,  1430  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Man- 
ufacturers, 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  J.  Vaughan  Gary,  10  S.  10th  Street. 
Richmond,  Va. 

B.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $960.29.     E.  (9)  $260.29. 


A.  Gas    Supply    Committee.    1725    DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $8,000.     E.  (9)  $2,874.25. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
elation,  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $862.50.  E.  (9)  $392.50. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,176.25.     E.  (9)  $55.74. 


A.  Walter  Gerson,  National  Association  of 
Plumbing,  Heating,  and  Cooling,  Contractors. 
1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing,  Heat- 
ing, and  Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,125.     E.  (9)  $425. 

A.  Ernest  Glddings,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,211. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pepslco,  Inc.,  500  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $20.82. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  165  West 
46th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  W.  Lee  Gosnell,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $769.     E.  (9)   $837.28. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  National  Council  of 
B'armer  Cooperatives,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washintgon, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,437.76.     E.   (9)   $124.38. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $43.97. 

A.  John  P.  Hall,  Director  of  Government 
and  Forestry  Affairs,  National  PM-est  Prod- 
ucts Association,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.   (9)    $530.03. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  National  Council  of 
Parmer  Cooperatives.  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $1,463.74.     E.   (9)    $26.86. 

A.  L.  Jamea  Harmanson,  Jr.,  National 
Council  of  Parmer  Cooijeratlves.  1128  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  n.  Australian  Trade 
Council.  Inc.,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Australian  Trade  Council.  Inc.,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 


A.  Lewis  B.  Hastings.  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Inc.,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Inc..  320  North  Center  Building.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.    (6 1    $500. 


A.  H.   W,   Henderson,   908   West   Broadway, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky     Railroad     Association,     101 
East  High  Street.  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.   (9)    $359.10. 

A.  George    T.    Hlgglns,    1100    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chry^er  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)   $175. 


A.  Teresa  B.  Hlghtower.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $120. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson, 
1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Business 
Center  Building,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)    $1,600. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson,  1707 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Power  Tool  Institute.  Inc.,  604  Davis 
Street,  Evanston,  III. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $532.40. 


A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
National  Retired  Teskihers  Association,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $321.32. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $320.     E.  (9)  $23.90. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  United  Fresh  Fruit 
tc  Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)  $13.55. 


A.  Ina  Corp.,  1066  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
P». 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades,  217  North  Sixth  Street,  La- 
fayette, Ind. 

D.  (6)  $15,096.59.     E.  (9)  $22,427.57. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1819  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $330. 


A.  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Jones,  consultant,  1145 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $471.29. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  i9)  $275. 

A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $412.50.     E.  (9)  $12.60. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr..  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  ni. 

D.  i6i  $4,411.20.     E.  (9)  $1,638.10. 

A.  Komlners,  Fort,  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.     E.  (9)  $721.80. 

A.  Leonard  Lee  Lane,  2401  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  330  Second, 
Los  Altos.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Walter  Lang,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  i6)  $196.80.     E.  (9)  $247.33. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  League  for  EJconomlc  Assistance  and 
Development.  Inc.,  390  Plandome  Road, 
Manhasset.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $922.63.     E.  (9)  $922.63. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Asahl  Chemical  Industry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hl- 
blya-Mltsul  Building  12,  1-Chome  Yuraku- 
Cho,  Chlyoda-Ku.  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co..  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemical  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co..  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co..  2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon.  Calif. 


A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  100  3d  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $22,636.92.     E.  (9)  $16,269.78. 


A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  4750 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley.  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  National  Education  .A.ssoclat;on,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,160.     E.  (9)   $222.39. 


A.  John  R.  MacKenzle.  Automobile  Manu- 
facturer's Association  Inc.,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Automobile  Manufacturer's  Association 
Inc..  320  North  Center  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (61  $1,000. 


A.  John  L.  McConnell,  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $325. 

A.    William   C.    McCamant,    1725   K   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  WUliam  O.  McFadzean,  Apoetle  Islands 
Residents  Committee,  430  Baker  Building, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  i6)  $1,525.28.     E.  (9)  $942.28. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland.  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,416.57.     E.    (9)    $189.72. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,698.75.     E.    (9)    $834.45. 

A.  F.  Howard  McQuigan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,635.     E.    (9)    $407.56. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $2,808.     E.   19)    $1,295.10. 

A.  William  H.  McLln,  National  Education 
Association — New  England  Office,  20  Ash- 
burton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.     (61     $529.38.     E.     (9)     $75. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana   Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,469.60.     E.    (9)    $512.79. 

.\.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandell  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Uteh. 

D.  (6)  $3,949.68.     E.  (9)  $411.18. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

D.    (6)    $577  50.     E.    (9)    $40.02. 

.\  George  G  Mead.  Congressional  Relations, 
128  C  Street  NE  .  Washlngon.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists.  645  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.  E   (9)  $459. 

A.  George  G  Mead.  128  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  DC. 
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B.  The  National  Association  of  Theatre 
Owners.  Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.V. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,202.48. 

A.  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washingtoiv  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,635. 


A.  Clinton  R.  Miller,  121  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Health    Federation,   211   West 
Colorado   Boulevard,   Monrovia,   Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $1,520. 

A.  Joseph   L.   Miller,   1612   K   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,800.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Lester  F.  Miller,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6|    $270.     E.    (9)    $12. 


A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  Washington  Bureau. 
NAACP.  422  First  Street  SE.,  Washington 
DC. 

B  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway  New- 
York.  NY. 

A.  John  G  Mohay,  The  National  Inde- 
pendent Meat  Packers  Association,  734  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association.  734  15th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  John  Morgan,  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.    (9)    $519.88. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  1128  12th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,562.51.     E.   (9)    $70.96. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,   1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D  C 
D.    (6)    $1,124.86.     E.    (9)    $1,542.42. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway  New 
York.  NY 

D    (6)  $13911.65.     E.  (9)  $14,151.07 

A.    National    Association    of   Food   Chains 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C 
D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $1,100. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of   the   United    States,    1625   L   Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $28,944.65.     E.  $28,742.26. 

A.  National  Association  of  Single  Tax- 
payers. 1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW  ,  Washlne- 
ton.D.C. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $718.74. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
2  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders,  251  East  Chicago  Ave- 
nue. Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $7,450.     E.  (9)  $10,000. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington, 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $12,098. 


A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  Twentieth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $24,596.43.     E.  (9)  $20,563.20. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 202  East  44th  Street,  New  York  Citv 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 


A.  Government  Relations  and  Citizenship, 
National  Education  Association,  1201,  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $25,146.96. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York  N.Y. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Womens  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $57,122.     E.  (9)   $3,740.05. 


A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
D.  (6)   $8,856.02.     E.   (9)   $13,968.10. 

A.  National   Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 2120  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
(9)  $91.51. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,79899.     E.  (9)   $1,968.51. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L.  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (61   $1,084.61.     E.   (9)    $1,084.61. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  Du- 
pont  Circle  Building,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $599.     E.    (9)    $832.98. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,106.     E.  (9)  $3,337. 


A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  Inc.,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $3,140.     E.  (9)   $7,186.19. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,001.68.  E.  (9)  $1,950.89. 

A.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  415  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,714.94.  E.  (9)  $1,701. 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.  (6)  $20,193.  E.  (9)  $5,612.63. 


A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire   Avenue,   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va. 

E.  (9)  $1,185. 


A.  Daniel  J.  O'Callaghan,  The  National 
Independent  Meat  Packers  Association,  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  734  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (61  $218.75. 

A.  Richard  T.  OConnell.  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $1,463.74.  E.  (9)  $20.06. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Olson,  Mountain  Road,  R.D. 
1,  Stowe.  Vt. 

B.  American  Importers  Association.  420 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.  E.  (9)  $56.22. 

A.  Michael  S.  Olson.  501  Raleigh  Building 
Raleigh,  N,C. 

B.  CaroUnas  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2056 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

A.  Roy  W.  Olson.  Organization  of  Profes- 
sional Employees  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $493.75.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers  Association,  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4218.     E.  (9)  $1,199.30. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Water  Resources  As- 
sociated, Post  Office  Box  1310,  Town  House, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park,  National  Association  of 
Retired  Civil  Employees,  1909  Q  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,865.75.     E.  (9)  $303.26. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson,  1776  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic   Phonograph   Manufacturers 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rlfkind,  Wharton 
&  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchorage, 
Alaska 

E.  (9)  $1,342.64. 

A.  Mr.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  National  Inde- 
pendent Dairies  Association,  2120  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 2120  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)  $62.45. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Sheetz,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Cargill  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  Cargill  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $2,150.85. 
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A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  Iffth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  lAbor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (3,926.25.     E.  (9)  $69.14. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  Washington  Bureau 
NAACP,  422  First  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
Yorlc.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Carl  Pope,  1340  Vermont  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth.  320  Second 
Street,  Los  Altos.  Calif. 

D. (6)  $540.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.   Power   Tool    Institute,   Inc.,   604   Davis 
Street.  Evanston,  111. 

D.  (6)  $532.40.      (9)  $532.40. 


A.  H.  P.  Pressler,  attorney,  1122  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,580.     E.  (9)   $940.98. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Prltchett,  1414  30th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $500 


A.  Arthur    Lee    Qulnn.    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hambro  American  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  25 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Luke  C.   Qulnn.  Jr..   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Cancer    Society.    New    York. 
N.Y..et  al 

D.  (6)  $23,749.98.     E.  (9)   $11,697.67. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900   17th  Street  NW.. 
Parrtigut  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Atkins.   Kroll    &   Co..   Ltd..   417   Mont- 
gomery Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box 
1050.  Elizabeth,  N.J, 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  United  Fresh  Pnilt  & 
Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $52.66. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $10.60. 


A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $10,785.     E.  (9)  $14,752.26. 

A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  Rural  Delivery  2, 
Boonton  Avenue,  Boonton.  N.J. 

A.  John  A.  Rellly,  Esq.,  Kenyon  Sc  Kenyon, 
Rellly,  Carr  ft  Ch&pln,  69  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  W.  W.  Benfroe,  Kentucky  Railroad  Amo- 
ciatlon,  101  East  High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky. 
E.  (9)  $493^. 


A.  Darrell  O.  Renstrom,  National  Education 
Association,  6200  South  Quebec  Street,  Engle- 
wood,  Colo. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $529.38.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc..  598 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Resh,  1300  Wyatt  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wyatt  and  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  American  Institute 
of  Merchant  Shipping.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Marchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $354. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa.  La 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads.  335  Austin  Street. 
Gogalusa.  La. 

A.  Mark  Richardson.  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc.  342  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $270      E. (9)  $250. 

A.  James  W.  Riddeil.  723  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The   Kellogg   Co..   Battle   Creek.   Mich. 

A  James  W.  Rlddell.  Attorney.  723  Wash- 
ington Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  |6)  $628.12.     E.  (9)  $41.36. 

A,  John  P.  Roche,  150  E.  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150 
E   42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $210. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,965.     E.  (9)  $216.48. 

A.  William  E.  Rollow,  Esq.,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Skeet  Shooting  Association. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Deltona  Corp.,  3250  SW.  3d  Ave- 
nue, Miami,  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $2,345.     E.  (9)  $34.48. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc..  206  E 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,375.     E.  (9)  $1,875. 


A.  Durward  Seals.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fnilt  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $213.60.     E.  (9)  $30.34. 


A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  National  Education 
Association — Ck)vernment  Relations  and 
Citizenship,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,176.25.     B.  (9)  $69.48. 

A.  W.  O  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $340.90.     E.  (9)  $12.37. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  Air  Transport  Association 
of  America.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6|  $1,125.     E.  (91  $333.18. 

A  Robert  L.  Shortle.  Water  Resources  As- 
sociated. 1147  International  Trade  Mart 
Tower.  New  Orleans,  La. 

A  A.  Z.  Shows,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Avionics  Communication  Systems,  Inc., 
5252  Pert  Royal  Road.  Springfield.  Va. 

D.  |6)  $1,530.     E.  (9)  $3,031.43. 

A.  Smathers  &  Merrigan,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  16)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $334.61. 

A  Smathers  &  Merrigan,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D    (6^)  $12,500.     E.  (9)  $305.50, 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr..  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  National  Re- 
sources. 712  DupKsnt  Circle  Building.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,066.45.     E.  (9)  $2,119.02. 

A  Lawrence  Spelser,  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  156  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D   (6)  $6,043.99.     E.  (9)  $6,043  99. 

A  J.  Gilbert  Stallings,  Esq.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stimpson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Wtishington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  James  F.  Sullivan,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,225.     E.  (9)  $660. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1200 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Credit  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  4081, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $297.45. 
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A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  NEA,  West  Coast 
Office,  1705  Murchlson  Drive,  Burllngame, 
Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $566.88.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Post  Office  Box  2635, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N,C. 

D.  (6)  $126.     E.  (9)  $74.83. 


A.  Ivan  Swift.  Communications  Workers 
of  America.  1926  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,461.39. 

A.  Robert  F.  Sykes.  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  1226  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $79.35. 

A.    Taxation    with    Representation.    2369 
North  Taylor  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 
D.  (6)  $664.45.     E,  (9)  $568.73. 


A.    Tobacco    Associates.    Inc., 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,451. 


1101     17th 


A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $6,423.75.     E.  (9)  $4,431.71. 

A.  James  R.  Turnbull. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C  . 

£.  (9)  $212.60. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc.. 
66  East  34th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $2,406.93. 


A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,975.41.     E.  (9)  $1,975.41. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $21.23. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

D.  (6)  $676.70.     E.  (9)  $146.85. 

A  Wald.  Hfirkrader.  Nicholson,  &  Ross,  1320 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Fighters,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers. 905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,375. 

A.  Leonard  Warner.  Australian  Trade 
Council.  Inc..  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Australian  Trade  Council.  Inc.,  1030  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 


A    James  A.  Warren,  5500  Prospect  Place, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


B.  REA  Express  Inc.,  219  E.  42d  St.,  New 
York.  NT. 

D. (6)  $460,     E. (9)  $160. 

A.  Fred  Wegner,  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  The  Fertilizer  In- 
stitute, 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  John  C.  White,  1317  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1317  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp.,  2  Nevada  Drive, 
Lake  Success,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $26.36. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Port  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)  $161.48. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University.  Provo. 
Utah. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  College  Placement  Council.  Inc..  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $24.75. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Computer  Time  Sharing  Services  Sec- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Data  Processing 
Service  Organizations,  Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $68.65. 

\.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.    (9)    $84.85. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c  o  Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Small.  5803  Green  Tree  Road.  Be- 
thesda.  Md. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  Post  Office  Box 
817.  Hoopa.  Calif. 

E.    (9)    $18.33. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC 

E.   (9)    $88.39. 


A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun    &   Barker.    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Quinaielt    Tribe    of    Indians,   Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.   (9)    $17.60. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &    Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Taos  Pueblo,  Taos,  N.  Mex. 
E.   (9)    $173.23. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation.  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.   (9)   $14.21. 

A.  J.  D.  WUllams,  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  for  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 363  N  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $0.40. 

A.  J.  D.  Willianis.  WUllams  &  Jensen.  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Plnkerton  Holding  Corp.,  100  Church 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $21.45. 

A.  J  D.  Williams,  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Utilities  Corp.,  1600  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $66.50. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson.  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $3,300.     E.    (9)    $1,658.33. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $299.06. 

A.  William  E.  Woods.  440  National  Press 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,635.     E.  (9)  $409.59. 

A.  Zero  Population  Growth,  330  Second 
Street,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $85,000,     E.  (9)  $1,260. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zimmer,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charge  Account  Bankers  Association, 
1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  L,  Zcrack.  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $298  15. 

A.  Nchclas  H.  Zumas,  1225  19th  Street 
NW  .  W-.^hl"pto•^.  DC 

B  Na^icnal  Music  Publisher?  Association, 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $350. 
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EMBARGO  ON  AMPHETAMINES  SET 
UP  VOLUNTARILY  ON  LONG 
ISLAND 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  amphet- 
amines are  rapidly  become  leading  drugs 
of  abuse  in  this  country.  Over  8  billion 
dosage  units  of  amphetamines  are  esti- 
mated to  be  produced  each  year,  and  half 
of  these  find  their  way  into  the  illicit 
market.  It  is  clear  that  the  amphetamines 
have  been  treated  with  too  little  respect 
both  by  the  public  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession. There  is  a  dangerous  lack  of  ap- 
preciation for  their  potential  for  abuse 
and  misixse.  and  far  too  little  supervision 
and  continuing  assessment  of  the  patient 
for  whom  the  drug  has  been  prescribed. 
Thousands  of  prescriptions  are  made  for 
various  cases  of  mild  depression  such  as 
"housewife  blues."  In  1970,  pharmacists 
filled  more  than  225  miUion  prescriptions 
for  mind-altering  drugs,  including  am- 
phetamines, a  37-percent  increase  over 
1965.  As  a  result,  speed  freaks  are  finding 
it  increasingly  easy  to  obtain  and  abuse 
amphetamines  in  the  search  for  a  new 
high. 

Today's  New  York  Times  printed  an 
article  on  the  front  page  that  gives  rise 
to  some  hope  for  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  reports  an  effort  being  made  by 
physicians  and  pharmacists  in  Hunting- 
ton, Long  Island,  to  stop  prescribing  am- 
pheUmines  except  for  the  only  two  legiti- 
mate medical  uses — narcolepsy  and  hy- 
perkinetic behavior  among  children. 

This  voluntarv  halt  to  the  overpre- 
scription  of  amphetamines  i.^  the  kind  of 
self-policing  by  the  medical  profession 
that  we  urgently  need.  State  and  county 
medical  a^-sociations  across  the  countrv 
must  follow  the  lead  of  these  doctors  and 
pharmacists  in  New  York,  educating  and 
disciplining  their  own  members.  If  medi- 
cal associations  will  not  scrutinize  the 
prescription  practices  of  individual  phy- 
sicians, then  the  Federal  Government 
must.  It  is  my  hope  they  will  do  it  them- 
selves. 

The  article  follows: 
EMB^RGo  ON   Amphetamines  Set  I'p  Vnn'N- 

TARILY     OV     LfONC     ISLAND 

(By  David  A    Andelmaii . 

Huntington.  L  I .  June  1  —More  than  half 
of  the  licensed  physicians  and  pharmacists 
In  the  Town  of  Huntington  have  agreed  vol- 
untarily to  stop  prescribing  and  dispensing 
amphetamines  e.xcept  In  two  ■medlcallv  re- 
quired Instances." 

In  what  was  described  as  the  first  such 
agreement  m  the  country,  153  of  the  town's 
240  licensed  physicians  and  27  of  the  42  reg- 
istered pharmacists  agreed  to  stop  prescrib- 
ing and  dispensing  amphetamines  except  in 
the  case  of  narcolepsy  and  hyperkinesia,  two 
diseases  for  which  the  drug  is  the  recognized 
treatme:.' 

Narcolepsy  Is  a  disease  In  which  the  patient 
Is  incapable  of  staying  awake  and  hyper- 
kinesis  Is  an  extensive  overactivity  in  small 
children.   In  both  cases,   amphetamines  are 


the  "Indicated  drug  of  choice."  or  prefer- 
able treatment. 

"To  such  other  actions  as  drug  prevention 
and  drug  cure  must  be  added  drug  with- 
drawal," Dr.  Milton  Gordon,  chairman  of 
the  SufTolk  County  Medical  Society  narcotics 
task  force  that  assisted  the  Huntington 
Narcotics  Guidance  Council  In  implementing 
the  program,  said  at  a  news  conference  to- 
day. 

Dr  Gordon  said  that  there  had  been  wide- 
spread abuse  of  amphetamines,  particularly 
in  the  treatment  of  obesity  and  depression, 
sometimes  known  as    housewife  blues." 

"There  are  far  better  alternative  methods 
of  treatment  of  both  conditions."  he  said, 
"and  amphetamines  have  no  place  in  this 
treatment." 

REASON    FOR    PROGRAM 

He  said  that  it  was  felt  by  residents  of  the 
area  and  the  physicians  who  participated  In 
the  program  that  It  was  "necessary  to  crack 
the  drug  sequence  for  all  members  of  the 
community — that  euphoria  is  possible  In 
America  today  without  the  use  of  drugs." 

Dr.  Melville  Rosen,  past  president  of  the 
Suffolk  Coiinty  Medical  Society,  told  the  news 
conference  that  the  153  physicians  who 
agreed  to  the  embargo  represent  "nearly  90 
percent  of  those  physlcltins  In  the  township 
who  might  regularly  prescribe  ampheta- 
mines." 

Those  who  did  not  return  the  pledge  state- 
ments, he  said,  generally  through  oversight, 
consisted  largely  of  specialists  such  as  anes- 
thesiologists and  dermatologists  who  would 
not  normally  prescribe  the  drugs. 

Nine  refused  to  sign  the  pledge,  saying 
that  they  wished  to  "retain  the  freedoni  to 
Judge  each  patient  individually  and  pre- 
scribe the  drug  indicated."  as  one  dissent- 
ing physician  wrote. 

An  official  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation said  that  the  only  other  case  on  rec- 
ord of  a  similar  embargo  was  a  resolution 
passed  last  December  by  the  Utah  State 
Medical  Association  recommending  that 
"physicians  be  asked  to  refrain  from  pre- 
scribing amphetamines  or  similar  drugs  for 
the  treatment  of  obesity." 

AMA     ACTION     POSSIBLE 

An  A  MA.  spokesman  said  that  his  group 
had  taken  no  official  stand  on  the  merits  of 
a  voluntary  embargo  but  that  the  Issue  might 
be  raised  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  AM  A.  later  this  month 

"On  the  one  hand,  people  here  sav  that 
any  drug,  even  if  It  has  a  limited  value, 
should  be  available  to  licensed  physicians," 
the  spokesman  said  In  a  telephone  interview 
from  Chicago.  "On  the  other  hand,  physi- 
cians should  continue  to  re-evaluate  and  re- 
examine their  need  for  such  drugs." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  said  In  Washington 
that  his  agency  had  "no  comment"  on  the 
Huntington  plan,  since  it  did  not  wish  to 
become  Involved  In  the  question  of  what 
drugs  physicians  coiild  or  could  not  prescribe. 

SEEKS     STATEWIDE     EMBARGO 

"The  effect  of  this  embargo  will  be  favor- 
able for  the  physician  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tient." said  Dr.  Rosen.  "Too  often,  we,  the 
physician,  have  taken  the  easy  way  out  In 
cases  of  obesity  or  depression.  We  have  Laid, 
'Here  is  a  pill,'  when  we  should  have  sat  down 
with  the  patient  and  gotten  to  the  root  of 
the  problem." 

Officials  of  the  sponsoring  Drug  Council 
said  they  hoped  to  extend  the  pledge  to  all 
physicians  in  Suffolk  County  and  to  contact 
all  300  other  drug  councils  In  the  state  to 
gain  a  statewide  embargo. 

"By  example   we  hope  also  eventually  to 


make  this  a  nationwide  movement,"  said 
Arthur  Goldstein,  chairman  of  the  Narcotics 
Council  "This  Is  a  nationwide  problem,  al- 
though we  certainly  must  start  locally." 

He  said  the  number  of  users  of  ampheta- 
mlnees  In  Huntington  or  In  the  county  was 
not  known  since  prescriptions  are  often  cir- 
culated to  many  Individuals  other  than  the 
one  to  whom  they  were  Issued.  He  added, 
however,  that  40  amphetamine  pills  for  each 
man.  woman  and  child  In  the  country  were 
produced  by  legitimate  drug  companies  each 
year. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Justice  Department 
took  the  first  steps  toward  placing  a  produc- 
tion quota  on  amphetamines  by  drug  com- 
panies. 

"But  these  quotas  wUl  be  set  on  the  basis 
of  how  much  Is  actually  prescribed  by  legiti- 
mate physicians,"  Mr.  Goldstein  said.  "Vol- 
untary programs  will  cut  down  the  baee  they 
use  In  determining  production  and  will  fur- 
ther limit  the  supply  available. 

"If  we  want  to  convince  our  chUdren  not 
to  use  drugs,"  he  said,  "then  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  set  an  example  and  show  that  we 
adults  are  not  dependent  on  them  for  our 
evervdav  existence." 


TAX  REVOLT  GAINING  STEAM 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Weber, 
publisher  of  the  Murray  County  Herald, 
recently  devoted  an  editorial  to  the  revolt 
against  taxes  that  has  been  sweeping 
across  our  State  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Weber 
is  not  exaggerating,  and  his  warning  has 
applicability  to  those  who  control  the 
Federal  purse  as  well  as  those  in  charge 
of  State  spending.  I  include  his  editorial 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Tax  Revolt  No  Longer  Just  A  PossiBrLiTT 

Anyone — lawmaker.  taxpayer.  property 
owner,  newsman  or  housewife — who  thinks 
stories  of  a  tax  revolt  In  this  state  are  being 
exaggerated  by  the  media  had  better  start 
looking  at  the  state  of  the  state  from  a  more 
realistic  angle.  A  state-wide  demand  Is  ob- 
vious, calling  for  a  celling  on  real  estate  tax 
levies  and  a  limit  on  spending  at  every  level — 
state,  municipal,  township  and  school  dis- 
trict. 

Never  in  our  time  has  such  public  Interest 
been  so  apparent  Tax  meetings,  with  no 
formal  program,  draw  a  full  house  no  matter 
when  or  where  they  are  held.  The  property 
owners.  In  short,  have  had  it. 

Charles  Stone.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Minnesota  Taxpayers  Association,  recently 
said  that  the  taxpayers  sentiment  Is  coming 
through  "loud  and  clear"  to  members  of  the 
legislature.  Unfortunately  It  doesn't  seem  to 
be  coming  through  quite  as  distinctly  to 
Gov.  Wendell  Anderson. 

Stone  analyzes  the  situation  as  a  state- 
wide feeling  that  taxes  across  the  board  are 
high  enough  or  too  high  at  present  levels. 
Additional  Increases  will  not  be  accepted  The 
public  feeling  seems  to  be  that  tax  levy 
limitations  should  be  Imposed  on  counties, 
cities,  villages,  school  districts  and  the  state 
itself. 

The  Herald  Is  In  complete  accord  with  this 
position.  Farmers  and  small  businessmen  In 
our  area  can  no  longer  afford  to  watch  the 
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cost  of  government  continue  to  spiral  at  their 
expense.  Public  Interest  In  this  problem  has 
been  made  quite  clear  through  the  attend- 
ance of  capacity  crowds  at  meetings  through- 
out the  state.  Including  the  one  In  Slayton 
Monday  night. 

One  main  hope  Is  that  the  problem  can  be 
resolved  through  legislative  action,  and  not 
through  a  "tax  strike."  Withholding  of  tax 
money  should  not  be  necessary  If  the  people 
In  public  office  are  responsive  to  the  moods 
of  the  voters  who  put  them  there. 

Apparently  the  least  understanding  of  the 
echelon  In  state  administration  Is  the  gov- 
ernor himself.  He's  the  gentleman  who 
promised  us  lower  taxes  in  September  and 
came  up  with  a  budget  calling  for  an  Increase 
of  about  $700  million   In  January. 

The  state  treasury  Isn't  a  bottomless  well. 
Money,  unfortunately,  doesn't  grow  on  trees. 
And  the  taxpaylng  public  Isn't  dumb  enough 
to  believe  that  anyone  can  boost  a  budget 
that  much  without  a  lot  of  little  people  being 
bitten  In  their  bankbook. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
CRISIS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  refocus  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leacues  on  the  events  relating  to  the  in- 
ternational monetary  crisis  that  occurred 
earlier  this  month.  The  fimdamental 
problems  that  gave  rise  to  the  initial 
monetary  crisis  have  been  In  the  making 
for  a  number  of  years.  More  events  and 
changes  will  undoubtedly  occur  in  the 
rapid  pace  of  world  affairs. 

I  am  submitting  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Meagher,  a  teacher  from  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.  Mr.  Meagher  has  been 
acutely  observing  the  international 
monetary  s\'stem  for  a  number  of  years, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  dollar  econ- 
omy here  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Meapher  outlines  some  of  the  causal  fac- 
tors that  gave  rise  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, he  also  offers  some  commonsense 
suggestions  that  would  in  his  opinion, 
substantially  diminish  the  major  stress 
factors  on  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
House  can  utilize,  as  guide  points,  the 
fundamental  ideas  expressed  in  this  let- 
ter to  strengthen  the  American  dollar 
and  improve  the  Nation's  welfare: 

Walnut  Creek.  Calif., 

May  6.  1971. 
Hon  Jerome  R.  Waldie. 
U.S.  House  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  The  United 
States,  and  Its  taxpayers,  and  the  US.  Treas- 
ury, have  been  facing  continual  times  of 
gold  drain  loss,  and  continuous  assaults  on 
the  price  and  the  value  of  the  U.S.  doUar 
(1  e.  Charles  De  Gaulle)  since  the  days  of 
the  then  President  Johnson  and  before. 

The  prime  objective,  as  Indicated  by  the 
German  mark  versus  the  U.S.  dollar  versus 
the  U.S.  dollar  being  allowed  to  free-float,  is 
on  the  part  of  self-interested  speculators  to 
make  a  quick  buck  on  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
dollar  Is  In  surplus  supply  In  Europe,  and 
the  U.S.  dollar  Is  thus  In  a  very  weakened 
condition  In  Europe. 

There  are  many  dollar  and  gold  speculators 
throughout  the  world  that  would  like  to  see 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  U.S.  be  forced  into  Increasing  the  world 
price  of  gold  upwards  from  the  U.S.  official 
rate  of  $35  per  ounce.  This  act  would  In 
effect  devalue  or  reduce  the  worth  of  the 
U.S.  dollar,  and  reduce  the  value  of  every 
dollar  a  U.S.  worker  takes  home;  not  to  men- 
tion the  monetary  effect  up>on  those  {jersona 
attempting  to  live  on  fixed  Incomes  or  pen- 
sions. 

The  secondary  results  of  any  U.S.  devalua- 
tion of  Its  currency  would  be  to  raise  the 
price  of  all  U.S.  exports  Into  a  very  hotly 
competitive  world  market  place. 

The  third  effect  of  a  U.S.  devaluation  of 
Its  currency  would  be  to  Increase  the  U.S. 
inflation  rate. 

The  best  economic  policy  for  the  U.S. 
seems  to  allow  Germany,  Japan,  and  other 
countries,  to  either  continue  a  free-floating, 
day-to-day  fluctuation  of  the  currency  to 
the  U.S.  dollar,  or  to  allow  Germany  and 
other  nations  to  revalue  their  currency  up- 
wards In  relation  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 

German  revaluation  of  their  mark  means 
fewer  German  marks  for  each  U.S.  dollar. 
This  in  turn  will  force  Germany  to  raise  the 
prices  of  their  exported  products  to  other 
countries,  which  will  be  more  competitive 
with  U.S.  world  exix)rts.  For  example,  during 
the  last  several  years  German  and  Japanese 
steel  and  steel  products  have  been  cheaper 
to  Import  and  sell  In  the  U.S.  than  the  same 
U.S.  steel  products.  Also.  Volkswagons  and 
Toyotas  have  cut  into  the  U.S.  auto  pro- 
ducers domestic  car  market. 

During  previous  years,  during  stressful 
times  of  U.S.  dollar  attack,  I  have  thor- 
oughly believed,  but  never  stated  to  any 
U.S.  politician,  having  political  power  and 
leverage,  that  the  U.S.  should  cut  Its  U.S. 
military  forces,  bases  and  dependents  In 
both  Germany  and  Japan  by  half  the  first 
year  and  then  phase  this  down  to  one  quar- 
ter or  so  the  second  year.  Both  Germany  and 
Japan  have  received  huge,  generous  tax- 
payer monies  in  the  form  of  both  economic 
and  military  aid  and  support  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Both  Germany  and  Japan 
do  not  need  U.S.  economic  aid  from  the  U.S. 
because  both  nations  are  becoming  affluent 
countries,  with  a  greater  rate  of  economic 
progress  per  year  than  that  of  the  U.S.  home 
economy.  Germany  and  Japan  have  had,  and 
still  have,  huge  U.S.  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Naval  Bases  constructed  with  U.S.  taxpayers 
dollars.  These  bases  are  stocked  with  costly 
U.S.  military  hardware,  have  large  native, 
civilian  payrolls  paid  by  U.S.  money,  and 
all  are  maintained  by  the  U  S.  tax  dollars  of 
U.S.  taxpayers.  It  Is  high  time  Indeed,  that 
both  Germany  and  Japan  start  ptittlng  up 
at  least  a  matching  amount  of  their  own 
taxpayers  money  to  Just  support  half-way 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  U.S.  has 
already  spent,  and  Is  presently  spending  In 
giving  U.S.  military  support,  (and  U.S.  mili- 
tary men's  lives  In  any  future  conflict) ,  to 
both  these  countries  against  any  nation 
which  would  attack  either  of  them. 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  I  am  not  a 
Pacifist,  although  I  believe  In  peace  100^,; 
nor  am  I  against  the  U.S.  military  complex, 
since  the  best  U.S.  defense  Is  a  strong  offen- 
sive force  at  all  times;  nor  am  I  an  Isola- 
tionist, since  the  U.S.  does  need  S.AC,  and 
Naval  bases. 

German  revaluation  of  its  mark  (fewer 
German  marks  for  each  U.S.  dollar)  will 
force  Germany  (ditto  Japan  or  any  other 
country)  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  ex- 
ported products  to  other  countries,  and 
their  prices  on  manufactured  goods  will 
then  be  more  competitive  with  U.S.  manu- 
factured world  exports.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years  Germany  and 
Japan  have  been  winning  the  economic  war 
In  a  war  they  probably  never  could  have 
by  winning  World  War  II. 

Let's  face  the  nitty  gritty  that  the  U.S. 
has  not  only  rebuilt  our  defeated  World  War 
II  enemies  of  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy,  but 
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that  the  U.S.  rebuilt  these  countries  through 
the  Marshall  Plan  by  General  George  Mar- 
shall and  Harry  Truman.  Through  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  these  countries  obtained  U.S.  tax- 
payer dollars  to  plan,  build  and  begin  opera- 
tion of  better  and  more  modern  industrial 
plants  than  those  existing  In  the  U.S.  at  that 
time.  For  example,  Armco  Steel  Co.  in  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio  sent  engineers  to  both  Ger- 
many and  Italy  to  suprevise  the  planning 
and  building  of  more  modern  and  efficient 
continuous  rolling  strip  steel  mills  than  those 
In  the  U.S.  These  same  foreign  steel  plants 
then  turned  around,  and  competitively  un- 
dersold U.S.  produced  steel;  thus  Invading 
the  U.S.  domestic  steel  market.  This  manu- 
facturing reality  was  accomplished  not  only 
by  more  modem,  efficient  foreign  steel  plants, 
but  also  by  cheaper  labor  costs  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  This  has  been  a  detriment 
not  only  to  U.S.  steel  plant  sales  and  prod- 
ucts, but  also  to  the  U.S.  hard  hat  steel  plant 
worker.  The  U.S.  steel  plant  worker  found 
out  that  he  worked  less  time  and  therefore 
earned  less  money  In  wages  due  to  more  and 
more  steel  Imports  from  Germany  and  Japan 
entering  urto  the  U.S.  at  less  cost  that  U.S. 
steel  and  steel  product  costs  and  prices  (for- 
eign steel  cost  less  In  the  U.S.  even  despite 
the  costs  of  loading,  shipping  across  the  At- 
lantic or  the  Paciflc,  and  unloading  and  dis- 
tribution to  steel  users  in  the  U.S. ) . 

As  a  teacher,  and  armchair  traveler 
throughout  the  world,  I  often  speculate  on 
the  thousands,  if  not  millions  of  V3.  tax- 
payers dollars  spent  by  the  U.S.  military 
establishment  in  Germany,  Japan,  Spain  and 
other  countries;  let  alone  the  cost  of  service- 
men and  their  dependents  In  those  countries. 

Furthermore,  Just  think  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer dollars  si>ent  monthly  in  Germany, 
Spain,  Japan  and  other  countries  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance  and  salaries  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Office  of  Over- 
seas Education  Schools  for  the  U.S.  Instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  adults  overseas.  I  realize  that  Over- 
seas Schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  chil- 
dren In  other  countries  education-wise.  I 
realize  also  that  poorly  paid  U.S.  teachers 
who  wish  to  be  able  to  both  teach  and  travel 
cheaply  throughout  the  world  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so — however,  consider  the 
cost  factor  of  the  U.S.  Overseas  educational 
operation  format! 

Therefore,  the  following,  tentative  conclu- 
sions of  an  amateur,  speculative  economist 
and  self-styles  international  monetary  semi- 
expert: 

I.  The  U.S.  should  diplomatically  state  to 
both  Germany  and  Japan,  as  affluent  nations, 
with  Japan  having  the  world's  third  highest 
Gross  National  Product  and  Germany  having 
the  world's  fourth  highest  GNT,  that  they 
shoulder  one-half,  or  more,  of  the  present 
U.S.  cost  of  keeping  a  U.S.  military  estabUsh- 
ment  in  their  respective  countries  to  protect 
them  from  all  other  possible  foreign 
enemies— or  else  the  U.S.  will  pull  one-half  cf 
it's  military  establishment  out  of  Germany 
and  Japan,  and  station  these  men  and  equip- 
ment in  the  U.S.  (with  their  dollar  spending, 
military  spending,  and  civilian  payroll  spent 
in  the  good,  old  U.S.A.).  This  would  be  with 
the  understanding  that  the  U.S.  could,  and 
would,  Jet  Transport,  (providing  fiscally  re- 
sponsible Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  ev»r 
gets  the  Trlstar  Jet  engine,  from  Rolls  Royce 
of  England,  C5A  LioUalrbus  Super-transport 
developed,  tested,  off  the  ground,  and  de- 
livered— If  Lockheed  doesn't  get  the  Jet 
engine.  It  will  have  the  largest  glider  In  the 
world  for  the  Jolly  Green  Giant ) ,  a  division 
or  so  of  U.S.  military  men  and  equipment  to 
any  treaty  country  under  imminent  attack 
by  any  other  country  or  set  of  countries — 
within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

n.  Dont  allow  the  U.S.  Government  to 
chlcken-out  because  of  world  monetary  and/ 
or  world  speculation  on  the  VS.  dollar  by: 
(I)    U.S.   lncre«8lng   its   gold   price;    whlcb 
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would  aid  Ftance  (waiting  and  hoarding  tta 
gold) ,  or  RuMla,  South  Africa  and  other  ma- 
jor producers  of  raw  gold).  (2)  Devaluation 
of  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  (which  has 
a  relatlonahlp  to  the  U.S.  price  of  gold) , 
which  has  already  been  devaluated  by  gal- 
loping Inflation  over  the  last  six  years  or 
more.  (3)  Raising  U.S.  Intereet  rate  to  at- 
tract U.S.  dollars  back  to  the  U.S.,  which  Is 
what  some  gold  8p>eculators,  Mark  specula- 
tors, and  Bankers  hope  for.  The  U.S.  taxpayer 
has  already  gone  through  the  "push-pull  fac- 
tor," and  through  the  high-rise  Interest  rates 
under  President  Nixon  (I  voted  for  both  of 
you  as  my  selected,  beet,  potential  repre- 
sentaUves).  who  In  the  last  two  years  has 
tried  the  economic  strategy  of  raising  Inter- 
est rates  In  order  to  do  battle  In  an  attempt 
to  out  the  rate  of  U.S.  Inflation — ending  up 
with  a  high  Interest  rate  on  money,  cooling 
off  the  U.S.  economy,  continued  inflation  and 
a  new  trend  toward  greater  U.S.  unemploy- 
ment. 

m.  Let  Oermany,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Austria  Increase  the  value  of 
Its  currency  In  relationship  to  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar, or  for  each  HOO  U.S.  Thus,  Germany  and 
other  countries  will  In  effect  also  Increase  the 
prices  to  the  world  on  Its  world  exports — 
vrhlle  lowering  the  world  price  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports— while  Increasing  the  price  tag  on  Ger- 
man products  (Volkswagens,  Mercedes,  and 
Porsches)  sold  In  the  U.S.A.  Late  Sunday 
News,  11  P.M.  Paclflc  DayUght  Time,  stated 
Germany,  and  several  other  European  na- 
tions, had  revalued  their  currency  upwards 
in  relation  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 

IV.  Eton't  panic  V.BA.. — don't  pull  the 
chain  I  Play  It  oool.  hang- loose,  get  all  the 
facts  possible,  reach  several  well  thought-out 
conclusions,  and  after  considerable  time  of 
poUtlcal-economlc  dialogue  relaUng  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.  Let  the  U.S. 
government  consider  and  then  choose  the  beet 
possible  monetary  solution (s),  or  as  Socra- 
tes and  Plato  would  say,  "the  Truth"  or  the 
"Golden  Mean."  The  best  course  of  the  U.S. 
may  be  to  lei  foreign  currencies  rise  and 
fall  and  fluctuate  In  relation  to  the  U  S  dol- 
lar—for the  U.S.  doUar,  if  Intelligently  safe- 
guarded wUl  continue  to  be  the  standard  for 
world  currencies;  and  those  countries  now 
raising  the  value  of  their  currency  will  be 
forced  to  lower  their  currency  In  the  future 
time  when,  and  if,  the  U.S.  dollar  can  be 
strengthened,  and  its  dmnand  is  In  greater 
demand  than  Its  supply. 
Sincerely  thanks, 

WtLUAM  R.  Mkaghcs. 


SALT  AND  SOVIET  SEA   POWER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALITOarJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  May  24,  this 
year,  written  by  Richard  WUson  deals 
with  possible  U.S.  complacency  develop- 
ing from  the  fact  that  we  are  talking 
with  Soviet  negotiators  at  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  In  this  connec- 
tion Mr.  Wilson  mentions  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy-. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  both  the  Wilson  column 
and  a  portion  of  Admiral  Rickover's  tes- 
timony before  the  Joint  Committee 
which  deals  with  the  Soviet  threat. 

While  reading  this  material  concern- 
ing the  rapid  deterioration  of  our  objec- 
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tive  capability  to  forestall  Soviet  mili- 
tary advance  it  might  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  following  point  made  in  a  study 
prepared  by  the  Pepperdine  Research 
Institute: 

One  common  element  among  dictatorships, 
and  particularly  those  ruled  by  a  mixed 
directorate.  Is  the  contention  of  the  various 
factions  for  the  power  to  establish  them- 
selves permanently.  In  addition,  bureaucratic 
states  offer  little  chance  for  ambitious  men 
to  Eulvance  themselves,  except  through  gov- 
ernment channels.  As  promotion  Is  slow  in 
a  p>eace  time  army,  promotion  is  slow  in  a 
stable  and  static  dictatorship.  There  is  there- 
fore pressure  for  expansion  from  within  the 
ruling  class,  or.  rather  from  the  more  am- 
bitious— and  usually  more  able — members  of 
It.  Expansion  means  multiplication  of  Jobs, 
oppKjrtunltles  for  advancement,  and  chances 
to  win  distinction. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  there  is  a 
"cautious"  elements  within  the  ruling  direc- 
torate, and  an  "adventurous"  element.  The 
adventurers  are  continually  advocating  some 
kind  of  expansionist  move,  whether  in  the 
name  of  Ideological  drives,  or  merely  to  se- 
cure opportunity  for  promotion.  The  cautious 
elements  drag  their  feet,  refuse  to  allow  the 
move;  but  as  the  pressure  builds,  eventually 
allow  some  kind  of  probe.  If  the  results  of 
that  probe  are  painful  to  the  directorate, 
the  influence  of  the  adventurers  will  corre- 
spondingly decrease;  but  suppose  that  the 
results  are  rewarding?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
adventurers  wUl  not  only  have  increased 
their  Influence,  but  may  well  have  won  con- 
verts to  their  cause.  Over  a  period  of  time,  a 
record  of  successful  aggression  will  provide 
the  motivation  for  further  aggression. 

Thus,  whether  one  conceives  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  a  state  ruled  by  communists  ded- 
icated to  world  conquest,  or  merely  ruled  by 
a  group  of  tough  minded  functionaries,  un- 
punished aggression  wUl  provide  motives  for 
future  expansionism.  The  Ideology  of  com- 
munism, unlike  Western  Liberalism,  provide 
the  adventurers  within  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  perfect  rationale  for  Imperialism: 
and  it  Is  not  necessary  to  believe  the  slogans 
of  Marxism  to  make  use  of  them.  To  the 
Western  citizen.  Imperial  rule  or  colonial 
rule  is  evil  per  se,  and  to  be  avoided  because 
of  the  moral  corruption  involved.  Whatever 
Ideology  rules  Russia,  that  philosophy  has 
no  part  in  it.  The  oflldal  line  Is  that  the 
entire  earth  would  be  better  off  under  com- 
munism: and  Russia  has  been  an  empire 
ruled  by  a  racial  minority  for  hundreds  of 
years,  so  that  neither  history  nor  the  ofllclal 
philosophy  provides  the  slightest  discourage- 
ment to  adventurism.  Expansion  may  be 
avoided  because  it  is  dangeroxis,  or  too  much 
trouble,  or  has  insufficient  return  for  the 
risks  involved;  but  It  will  not  be  avoided 
simply  because  It  is  seen  to  be  wrong. 

CONCLUSION 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  we  conclude 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  dictatorship  with 
an  officially  expansionist  Ideology  will  act  to 
fill  any  political  vacuum  It  safely  may:  that 
elements  within  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 
act  to  create  these  vacuums  whenever  possi- 
ble; and  that  each  successful  or  unpunished 
act  of  aggression  will  encourage  future  ac- 
tions of  the  same  kind. 

We  further  assume  that  there  are  at  least 
some  dedicated  communists  within  the  So- 
viet hierarchy,  and  that  they  will  continually 
urge  the  other  members  of  the  ruling  direc- 
torate toward  expansionism  and  aggression. 
Some  will  also  urge  preparation  for  world 
domination  through  elimination  of  the 
United  States. 

We  finally  conclude  that  If  the  opportunity 
completely  to  eliminate  the  United  States 
with  Impunity  to  Russia  is  ever  presented  to 
the  Soviet  ruling  directorate,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  members  of  the  directorate  who 
will  speak  In  favor  of  grasping  the  oppor- 
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tunity.  There  is  no  official  reason  why  they 
shoxild  not  do  so;  and  if  no  other  positive 
reason  than  the  splendid  opportunities  for 
advancement  present  if  the  U.S.  were  elimi- 
nated were  present,  this  would  be  sufBcient. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  conclude  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  act  upon 
this  advice;  but  we  flnd  few  reasons,  other 
than  the  risk  Inherent  In  such  an  adven- 
ture, which  would  dissuade  them  from 
doing  so. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  ac- 
cording to  the  official  state  ideology,  com- 
munism must  sweep  the  world;  morality  is 
defined  in  terms  of  the  aid  an  action  gives  to 
the  world  revolution;  and  a  man  is  con- 
sidered to  be  morally  evil  if  he  overlooks 
an  opportunity  to  advance  the  cause.  To  the 
extent  that  sentiment  dissuades  normal  hu- 
man beings  from  engaging  in  the  mass 
slaughter  of  other  human  beings,  this  is 
officially  denounced  as  "bourgols  sentimen- 
tality." It  Is.  of  course,  true,  that  normal 
human  sentiments  are  unlikely  to  be  com- 
pletely shed  in  a  generation.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  official  policy  of  the  Soviet  state  is 
to  rid  the  Party  of  their  last  vestiges. 

To  the  extent  that  official  doctrine  in- 
fluences Soviet  behavior,  then,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  expansionist,  although  prepared  to 
wait  when  risks  are  high.  There  are  no  of- 
ficial motives  for  not  seizing  an  opportunity 
for  further  acquisition  of  territory  or  satel- 
lites. Unlike  Western  society,  the  Soviet 
doctrine  of  Just  war  does  not  require  prov- 
ocation. 

The  Wilson  column  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  May  24,  1971,  a  portion  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy's 
foreword  to  the  Rickover  testimony,  and 
an  extract  from  Admiral  Rickover's 
testimony  before  this  committee  on 
March   10.   1971.  follow: 

Risk  or   U.S.   Complacxncy   During  Asms 

Talks 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Some  substantial  risks,  no  less  grave  for 
having  been  calculated  in  advance,  are  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Nixon  administration  in  Us 
agreement  with  Russia  on  nuclear  arms 
limitation. 

This  is  not  an  agreement  In  substance — 
the  deadlock  still  exists  on  substantive  mat- 
ters— but  only  an  agreement  to  begin  mov- 
ing again. 

The  risk  is  that  this  agreement  to  sUrt 
moving  again  will  lull  official  and  public 
opinion  into  believing  that  an  agreement  of 
substance  is  imminent  and  therefore  the 
U.S.  nuclear  program  can  continue  its  lag- 
ging pace  without  danger  while  the  Rus- 
sians achieve  effective  nuclear  superiority. 

President  Nixon  evidently  has  full  confi- 
dence in  U.S.  strategic  estimates  that  in  the 
year  or  so  while  discussions  on  an  ABM 
agreement  go  ahead  the  Russians  cannot 
build  sufficient  additional  strength  to  make 
any  difference  In  the  nuclear  balance.  If  we 
permit  them  to  get  ahead  of  us  it  will  be  our 
own  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  renewed 
nuclear  arms  talks.  Both  sides  are  going 
ahead  with  their  own  programs  regardless  of 
the  talks. 

This  may  be  reassuring  so  far  as  Nixon 
and  high  administration  officials  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  not  reassuring  where  con- 
gressional and  public  opinion  is  involved. 
Pew  wish  to  think  about  or  talk  about  or 
e%en  acknowledge  the  stark  truth  of  Russia's 
spectacular  gains  in  nuclear  strength  while 
the  U.S.  lost  its  way  in  the  Vietnam  war  and 
became  convulsed  in  doubt,  uncertainty  and 
turmoil. 

Reading  the  Just-published  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  adds 
nothing  to  confidence  in  strategic  estimates 
that  the  U.S.  Is  or  will  long  remain  in  a  se- 
cure nuclear  position. 

It  is  hard  to  see   how  apprehension  can 
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be  dismissed  out  of  hand  because  the  Rus- 
sians now  are  willing  to  talk  a  little  more 
and  maybe  even  make  an  agreement,  since 
they  know  for  certain  that  In  a  very  short 
time  they  wUl  have  the  necessary  superiority 
for  nuclear  blackmail. 

This  much  can  be  said:  It  probably 
dcesn't  make  any  difference  whether  an 
agreement  is  made  or  not  because  the  Soviet 
Union  will  achieve  superiority,  and  pwrhaps 
even  the  dreaded  "first  strike"  capability, 
anyway. 

For  example,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  confirms  the  Judgment  of 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  that  the  Russians 
now  have  more  nuclear  submarines  In  op- 
eration than  does  the  U.S.  and  are  buUd- 
Ing  three  times  as  many  new  ones  as  we  are. 

We  have  relied  so  long  on  the  idea  that  the 
Polaris-type  nuclear-mlsslle-flrlng  subma- 
rines give  us  a  unique  margin  of  safety, 
that  it  is  now  a  shock  to  see  this  margin 
dwindling  toward  the  vanishing  point  as 
Russian  subs  patrol  both  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  "presumably  with  each  ship's  battery 
of  16  missiles  targeted  on  our  cities." 

Alarmist  talk?  No.  Confirmed  fact.  Other 
confirmed  facts:  The  Russians  have  far  out- 
stripped us  in  deployed  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  Their  hitting 
power  is  greater  than  ours.  We  rely  most  for 
our  numerical  margin  in  numbers  of  missiles 
on  bomber-carried  nuclear  weapons  in  an 
era  when  we  have  learned  in  Vietnam  the 
lethal  power  of  the  most  effective  antiaircraft 
defense  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

So  we  ought  to  pray  a  little  for  Nixon  as 
he  takes  his  risks.  But  we  ought  to  pray  more 
that  the  realization  will  finally  dawrn  on  the 
general  run  of  Congress  and  the  public  that 
we  are  getting  Into  a  bad  nuclear  fix  and 
that  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  seriousness. 
That  is  all  the  more  reason,  of  course,  to 
try  to  move  toward  nuclear  arms  limitation. 
And  it  Is  all  the  more  reason  that  while  do- 
ing so  we  should  not  be  lulled  Into  a  fatal 
sense  of  security. 

Says  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
er(rv.  In  summary : 

■  It  must  be  made  clear  to  every  American 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  has  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability  superior  to  that  of 
the  Soviets. 

"Therefore,  the  United  States  cannot  re- 
sort to  nuclear  retaliation  over  any  Issue  for 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  risk  our  own 
annihilation. 

"This  situation  dictates  that  we  must 
maintain  sufficient  non-nuclear  forces  to 
provide  a  credible  deterrent  to  lesser  con- 
flicts. It  must  be  recognized  that  if  we  do 
not  provide  our  Navy  with  the  kinds  of  war- 
ships which  can  successfully  counter  the 
rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval  threat,  the 
United  States  will  not  have  a  credible  capa- 
bility to  conduct  overseas  military  operations 
by  any  of  the  services  in  any  area  where  the 
Soviets  choose  to  exercise  their  naval  power." 

Ejrtract  from  foreword  of  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  to  testimony  of 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  before  the 
committee  on  March  10, 1971 : 
Soviet   Naval   Threat 

It  is  clear  from  Admiral  Rickover's  classi- 
fied testimony  and  the  testimony  of  other 
Department  of  Defense.  Navy,  and  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  officials  to  this  and  other 
committees  of  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  embarked  on  a  program  which  reveals 
a  singular  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
sea  power  and  an  unmistakable  resolve  to  be- 
come the  most  powerful  maritime  force  In 
the  world.  They  demonstrate  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  basic  elements  of  sea- 
power:  knowledge  of  the  seas,  a  strong 
modem  merchant  marine,  and  a  powerful 
new  navy.  They  are  surging  forward  with  a 
naval  and  maritime  program  which  they 
themselves  openly  state  Is  designed  to  make 
the  Soviet  Union  second  to  none  In  and  on 
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the  oceans  of  the  world.  (See  app.  8,  p.  190, 
lex  an  overall  assessment  of  the  military 
[Meture  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Also 
see  app.  9,  p.  229  for  a  special  repon  on 
"The  Shifting  Balance  of  Military  Power"  by 
seven  members  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel  appointed  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  July  1969.  This  report 
has  particular  significance  since  it  was  pre- 
pared by  a  group  of  experienced  civilians, 
none  of  whom  work  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment but  all  of  whom  by  Presidential  direc- 
tion had  access  to  all  Information  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  preface 
of  the  report  states  that  It  "deals  with  the 
balance  of  strategic  military  power  at  a  time 
when  the  convergence  of  a  number  of  trends 
Indicates  a  shifting  of  this  balance  against 
the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  the 
Panel's  study  during  the  past  year,  it  became 
increasingly  clear  to  the  undersigned  that  If 
these  observable  trends  continue  the  United 
States  win  become  a  second-rate  power  In- 
capable of  assuring  the  future  security  and 
freedom  of  its  p>eople.") 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  undergone  continuing 
modernization.  Including  the  building  of 
mlsslle-armed  cruisers,  helicopter  carriers, 
and  many  new  classes  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional submarines.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  become  a  fleet  capable  of  sustained 
open  ocean  op>eratlons.  For  the  flrst  time  In 
Its  history,  the  Soviet  Union  is  using  de- 
ployed naval  forces  in  support  of  foreign 
policy  In  many  areas  not  contiguous  to  its 
own  borders.  They  are  now  operating  on  a 
sustained  basis  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  periodically  In  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  last  5  years  the  Soviets  have  built 
over  twice  as  many  combatant  ships  as  the 
United  States.  Today  they  have  214  major 
surface  warships  having  an  average  age  of 
only  10  years.  There  has  been  a  marked 
trend  In  Soviet  surface  ship  development 
away  from  small  defensive  ships  to  larger 
more  capable  weapons  platforms.  Today  the 
United  States  has  249  major  surface  war- 
ships having  an  average  age  of  16  years,  and 
over  half  of  these  are  20  years  old  or  older. 
In  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  an  almost 
25-percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  major 
surface  warships  in  the  U.S.  fleet.  On  a  ship- 
for-shlp  basis  many  of  the  Soviet  combatants 
are  today  faster,  more  modern,  and  more 
heavily  armed  than  U.S.  counterparts.  In  ad- 
dition, a  large  number  of  their  major  surface 
combatants  and  almost  half  their  minor 
surface  combatants  have  antishlp  cruise  mis- 
siles that,  together  with  the  Soviet  cruise 
missile  and  attack  submarines,  represent  a 
serious  threat  to  our  Navy  and  merchant 
marine. 

SOVIET    SUBMARII^E   THREAT 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  committee  Is 
the  conflrmatlon  in  this  testimony  that  the 
Soviet  submarine  effort  has  Intenslfled  In 
the  last  year,  and  that  they  now  have  more 
nuclear  submarines  in  operation  than  does 
the  United  States.  F\irther.  the  Soviets  are 
building  more  than  three  times  as  many  new 
nuclear  submarines  per  year  as  we  are. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  Soviets  continue  to 
apply  tremendous  resources  to  submarine 
design,  construction,  and  operation.  The 
Soviet  submarine  force  now  In  existence  and 
that  being  built  today  constitutes  the  major 
challenge  to  our  use  of  the  seas. 

According  to  unclasslfled  data,  the  Soviets 
now  have  a  versatile  force  of  over  235  attack 
submarines.  65  antishlp  cruise  missile  firing 
submarines,  and  50  ballistic  missile  firing 
submarines.  They  have  a  total  force  level  of 
355  submarines,  all  built  since  World  War 
11.  More  than  92  of  these  are  nuclear  powered. 
The  United  States  has  101  attack  submarines 
and  41  ballistic  missile  flrlng  submarines: 
we  have  no  submarines  capable  of  flring 
cruise  missiles.  The  total  U.S.  force  level  Is 
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143  subnuLrines.  92  of  which  are  nuclear 
powered  and  the  remainder  are  diesel  pow- 
ered. Most  of  the  diesel  units  are  of  World 
War  II  vintage.  Thus,  in  total,  the  Soviet* 
have  nearly  three  times  as  many  submarines 
in  operation  as  does  the  United  States. 

As  Admiral  Rickover  has  predicted  for  sev- 
eral years  would  happen,  and  as  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  In  Its  previous  publications 
would  happen,  the  Soviets  have  now  sur- 
passed the  United  States  In  numbers  of  nu- 
clear submarines.  Last  year  they  put  to  sea 
15  nuclear-powered  submarines  while  m 
produced  only  flve.  They  are  yearly  out- 
producing us  by  a  rate  of  4  to  1.  They  are 
Judged  to  be  capable  of  producing  some  20 
submarines  a  year  with  current  facilities  and 
workforce,  and  many  more  than  this  If  they 
utilize  their  shipyards  around  the  clock.  Con- 
sidering the  large  disparity  In  our  nuclear 
submarine  construction  programs.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  United  States  will  experience  a 
growing  nuclear  submarine  deflclt  for  years 
to  come. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  not  only  told  us 
what  would  hapi>en.  but  what  has  happened. 
It  Is  unfortunate  for  the  security  and  the 
survivability  of  our  country  that  Defense  De- 
partment officials  continue  not  to  heed  his 
accurate  predictions. 

In  the  case  of  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
the  Soviets  have  assigned  top  priority  to  sur- 
passing our  U.S.  Polaris  fleet.  They  are  con- 
centrating on  building  nuclear-powered 
submarines  similar  to  our  Polaris  types  at  a 
rate  which  will  equal  our  fleet  of  41  by 
1974.  At  least  17  of  these  submarines  are 
now  operating  at  sea.  with  15  or  more  under 
construction.  This  class  of  submarines  Is  be- 
ing built  at  a  rate  of  at  least  eight  per  yeau". 
We  know  they  are  patrolling  In  areas  off  both 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  presumably  with 
each  ship's  battery  of  16  missiles  targeted 
on  our  cities. 

The  Soviets  have  in  the  last  3  years  intro- 
duced many  classes  of  new  design  nuclear 
submarines  having  a  wide  variety  of  ca- 
pabilities. They  have  made  large-scale  com- 
mitments to  submarine  design,  development, 
and  construction  that  far  surpass  our  efforts. 
All  of  their  submarines  have  been  credited 
with  a  high-speed  capability.  In  other  criti- 
cal submarine  characteristics  such  as  relia- 
bility, weapons,  and  quietness  of  operation, 
the  Soviets  are  well  on  their  way  to  attaimng 
equality  with  the  United  States  and  in  some 
cases  they  may  have  already  attained  supe- 
riority. Further  the  quedlty  of  future  Soviet 
nuclear  submarines  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  Improve  as  a  result  of  the  large  tech- 
nical resources  and  high  priority  assigned  to 
their  nuclear  submarine  program. 

SOVIET    naval    threat 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  would  now  like  to 
move  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  Soviet  naval 
threat.  Last  year  I  gave  this  committee  an 
ominous  assessment  of  what  the  Soviets  were 
doing  In  the  naval  field.  I  stated  that  based 
on  the  facts  available  to  me  the  Soviets  were 
capable  of  starting  the  biggest  war  there  has 
ever  been  and  that  I  was  not  confident  the 
outcome  of  such  a  war  would  be  In  our  favor. 
That  statement  was  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  press  as  If  I  were  saying  something 
new  and  Inflammatory. 

UNITED    STATES    DECLINES    AS    NAVAL   POWER 

What  this  committee  and  the  American 
people  must  realize  is  that  I  am  not  overstat- 
ing the  situation.  In  almost  all  respects  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  naval  and 
maritime  power  has  continued  to  decline 
from  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  United 
States  Is  weaker,  and  our  weakness  is  the 
world's  danger. 

I  firmly  believe  that  no  overoptlmlsm  must 
be  allowed  to  emerge  when  we  are  discussing 
matters  affecting  our  Nation's  survival.  We 
must  always  be  supported  by  the  sttraltjacket 
of  realism    Throughout   US.  history,  bright 
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tags  and  slogans  have  too  often  led  to  com- 
placency and  the  blurring  oi  Issues. 

What  In  the  past  may  have  appeared  to  be 
speculation  as  to  the  true  Intent  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  regards  to  their  naval  program, 
Is  now  obvious  In  many  areas  of  the  world. 
I  think  It  would  be  worthwhile  for  me  to  re- 
view this  aspect  In  some  detail  and  at  the 
same  time  cover  the  specific  advances  they 
have  made  In  their  naval  forces  since  I  last 
appeared  before  you.  I  will  also  discuss  brleflv 
new  developments  In  Communist  China's 
Navy, 

SOVIETS    NOW    A    STBONC    NAVAL    AND    MARTIIME 
POWER 

I  think  it  Ls  well  recognized  that  the  Inter- 
national environment  facing  the  United 
States  ha*  changed  markedly  within  the  last 
several  years.  One  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments contributing  to  this  change  Is 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Sortet  Union  into  a 
major  naval  and  maritime  power  capable  of 
projecting  its  influence  over  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  The  Russians  have  a  long  naval 
history  going  back  before  that  of  the  United 
States.  However,  their  naval  development 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse  as  a  result  of  the 
Crimean  War  In  1854,  and  their  navy  re- 
mained somewhat  impot-ent  due  to  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  and  World  War  II.  Following 
victory  over  Germany,  major  efforts  were 
carried  out  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
Soviet  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  motherland.  As  a  traditional  landpower. 
this  defensive  naval  policy  prevailed  until 
the  Soviet  Union  came  of  age  as  a  modern 
International  power. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  significant  turning 
point  came  in  1962,  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban 
missUe  crisis  The  Soviets  recognized  that 
their  navy  was  not  capable  of  supporting 
their  foreign  policy,  and  thev  determined  It 
would  never  happen  again.  I  believe  it  was 
then  they  decided  to  slow  down  their  moon 
race  and  Instead  assign  national  priority  to 
their  naval  program.  With  the  disciplined 
society  they  have  their  vast  national  re- 
sources can  be  redirected  quickly  once  the 
basic  decision  to  do  so  is  made  by  their 
leaders.  They  do  not  have  to  satisfy  public 
opinion  before  they  reorder  the.r  priorities. 
Controlling  almost  all  aspects  of  Russian  life, 
the  Soviet  rulers  can  support  a  program  even 
to  the  point  of  dictating  the  education  and 
subeequent  employment  of  their  professional 
people.  This  Is  clearly  demonstrated  In  the 
naval  area  where  they  are  currently  gradu- 
ating 10  limes  as  many  naval  architects  and 
marine  engineers  as  we.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  the  e.xpanslon  of  Soviet  seapower  over 
the  last  10  years  has  been  aptly  described  as 
a  technological  marvel.  Thev  now  have  a  navy 
capable  of  backing  up  their  foreign  policy 
decisions  anywhere  in  the  world 

sovnrrs  using  naval  power  in  middle  east 
One  need  only  look  a:  the  developments 
of  the  last  year  to  see  how  this  change  has 
manifested  Itself.  During  the  Middle  East 
crisis  of  last  fall,  the  Soviets  were  able  to 
deploy  a  naval  force  into  the  Mediterranean 
that  surpassed  that  of  the  United  States  and 
the  NATO  alliance  countries.  While  the  In- 
fluence of  the  United  States  In  the  Mideast, 
possibly  the  whole  Mediterranean,  waned, 
that  of  the  Soviets  vastly  Increased.  Our 
reliance  on  land  bases  in  time  of  conflict 
or  even  high  international  tension  proved  to 
be  only  paper  thin.  (Classified  matter  de- 
leted.) Russia  has  reason  in  its  desire  to  con- 
trol the  Mideast  with  Its  vast  oil  resources. 
The  Mideast  Is  the  focal  point  of  three  con- 
tinents, Asia.  Europe,  and  Africa.  One  vital 
link  to  thU  area  is  the  Suez  Canal  which  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  aar  denied  to  the  Soviets. 

The  shift  in  balance  of  power  in  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean  was  slow  and  methodi- 
cal— without  much  fanfare.  The  buildup  of 
the  Soviet  land  and  sea  forces  ran  parallel 
with  the  decline  of  those  of  the  United 
itatee,  (classified  matter  deleted).  They  may 
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feel  they  can  no  longer  look  to  the  United 
States  as  their  protector. 

During  the  height  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
of  last  fall  the  United  States  had  60  com- 
batant naval  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Soviets  had  70.  We  were  able  to  move 
(classified  matter  deleted)  submarines  Into 
the  area  whereas  the  Soviets  had  (classified 
matter  deleted)  and  you  should  recognize 
the  potential  of  that  difference  alone.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Soviets  were  able  to  move  Into 
the  Mediterranean  [classified  matter  deleted) 
naval  units  capable  of  firing  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles,  a  number  we  could  not  attempt 
to  match  at  this  stage  of  our  surface-to- 
surface  missile  program. 
(Classified  matter  deleted.) 
Senator  Dominick.  (Classified  matter  de- 
leted.) 
Admiral  Rickover.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Dominick.  We  were  advised  the 
other  day  that  we  have  equipment  that  could 
pick  them  up  and  detect  what  (classified 
matter  deleted). 

Admiral  Rickover.  [Classified  matter  de- 
leted.) I  am  talking  about  an  actual  sit- 
uation, sir. 

Senator  EtoMiNicK.  I  understand,  but  the 
two  things  do  not  fit.  That  Is  the  reason  I 
was  asking  you  about  it  because  this  was  a 
very  secret  briefing  too. 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  think  thev  fit  In  the 
sense  that  you  must  be  careful  when  com- 
paring postulated  capabUities  to  demon- 
strated  performance. 

[Classified  matter  deleted.) 
Senator  Jackson.  Are  you  talking  about  the 
(classified  matter  deleted |. 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  am  talking  about  ASW 
Senator  Jackson.  ( Classified  matter  deleted). 
Mr.  Wegner.  You  may  be  referring  to  vari- 
able depth  sonar  which  is  a  sonar  capable  of 
being  towed  underwater  by  a  surface  ship. 
We  have  a  few  of  these  In  operation  on  sev- 
eral destrovers.  However,  range  of  detection 
for  any  sonar  Is  dependent  on  many  factors. 
(Classified  matter  deleted. [ 

valuable  lessons  for  submarines 
Admiral  Rickover.  Many  far-reaching  les- 
sons are  to  be  learned  frorn  this  experience 

lessons  that  should  be  amply  evident,  but  I 
am  afraid  will  be  lost  or  studied  to  death. 

First,  the  value  and  necessity  for  speed  and 
quietness  in  a  submarine.  This  should  be  so 
clear  that  one  cannot  assign  a  dollar  value 
to  either  of  these  capabilities. 

Second,  the  mlUtar>-  potential  of  a  nuclear 
submarine  capable  of  firing  a  cruise  missile 
has  not  been  understood  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 
In  my  opinion  one  of  our  most  urgent  mili- 
tary requirements  is  the  development  of  a 
new  design  high-speed  nuclear  submarine 
capable  of  firing  tactical  cruise  missUes.  I 
will  discuss  this  in  greater  detail  later  on  dur- 
ing the  testimony. 

Third,  the  role  of  a  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine as  an  antisubmarine  ship  has  not 
been  fully  appreciated.  This  area  must  be 
exploited  to  the  fullest  extent.  Over  the  years 
I  have  recommended  the  use  of  submarines 
as  escorts.  As  a  matter  of  historical  record, 
you  should  know  that  in  1954  I  advocated 
building  of  the  Triton,  the  two-reactor  sub- 
marine, to  carry  surface-to-surface  missiles. 
Senator  Jackson.  Is  that  the  tactical  sub- 
marl;  :e? 

Admiral  Rickover  Yes.  sir.  The  submarin- 
ers were  opposed  to  that  Idea.  Then  in  1964  I 
tried  to  get  Navy  support  to  build  the  high- 
speed submarine  as  a  fast  escort.  The  naval 
aviators  at  the  'Ime  -Acre  opposed  to  such  an 
idea  and  would  not  support  building  the  ship. 
The  only  way  I  could  get  the  necessary  sup- 
p>ort  within  the  Navy  was  to  delete  all  refer- 
ences to  Its  possible  use  as  an  escort 
[Clas,sified  matter  deleted  ] 

EVENTS    reinforce    IMPORTANCE    OF    CARRIERS 

The  situation  I  have  Just  described  should 
not  be  Interpreted  In  any  way  as  degrada- 
tion of  the  role  of  aircraft  carriers.  Just  the 
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opposite  Is  true.  The  role  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier and  of  naval  aircraft  have  been  rein- 
forced by  the  events  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Our  inability  to  use  frlendlv  foreign  bases 
during  this  tense  situation  left  us  with  only 
our  carriers  to  provide  air  coverage  during 
that  time.  What  I  do  advocate  is  a  sober  look 
at  what  we  must  do  to  protect  our  carrier 
forces. 

(Classified  matter  deleted.)  We  must  be 
prepared  for  that  situation. 

What  I  have  described  of  the  events  in  the 
Mediterranean  holds  to  varying  degrees 
throughout  the  world. 

(Classified  matter  deleted.) 

Their  naval  build-up  in  the  Caribbean  is 
Just  another  manifestation  of  the  Russian 
shift  in  policy.  The  same  situation  can  be 
seen  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Norwegian  Sea. 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Bering  Sea.  Just  to  cite 
a  few. 

Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines  now 
patrol  off  both  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
:n  easy  range  of  95  percent  of  our  urban 
industrial  areas. 

1  Classified  matter  deleted.)  This  gives  us 
a  good  Indication  as  to  Just  how  effective  the 
Soviet  submarine  force  Is. 

soviet   REQUIREMENTS  FOR   NAVAL  POWER 

We  cannot  accurately  assess  our  current 
defense  situation  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  unless 
we  understand  the  difference  between  their 
requirements  for  naval  power  In  war  and 
ours. 

They  do  not  have  to  transport  large  quan- 
tities of  supplies  over  the  seas;  they  can  do 
It  over  land.  They  have  under  their  control 
a  large  contiguous  land  mass  which  contains 
the  raw  materials  they  need.  The  United 
States  Is  an  Island  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  We  do  not  have  con- 
tiguous  land  masses  whence  we  can  conduct 
military  operations  to  protect  our  national 
interest  or  from  which  we  can  obtain  the  fuel 
and  materials  necessary  to  sustain  our  war 
effort.  For  these  reasons,  naval  power  Is  not 
nearly  as  vital  to  the  securltv  of  Russia  as  i> 
Is  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Russia's  predominant  land  position  has 
required  mutual  defense  treaties  with  but 
two  nations  with  which  she  does  not  share  a 
land  border.  Our  Island  position,  on  the  con- 
trary.  has  led  us  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
43  overseas  nations.  Given  our  geographic 
position,  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 
project  our  national  power  bevond  the  range 
of  our  land  bases  Is  through  the  Navy. 

Despite  the  tremendous  technological 
progress  made  in  transportation  and  weapons 
systems  in  this  century,  free  use  of  the  seas— 
which  cover  three-fourths  of  the  earth's 
surface — continues  to  be  es.sentlal  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  whether  to  de- 
fend oiu-selves  or  to  help  our  allies.  Please 
remember  that  97  percent  of  all  the  material 
sent  to  Vietnam  has  gone  by  sea.  The  United 
States — a  maritime  nation — cannot  maintain 
its  position  as  a  first-rank  world  power  if  it 
does  not  have  free  use  of  the  seas. 

STRONG  us    MILTTART  ESSENTIAL  TO  PEACE 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who  with 
majestic  neutrality  deprecate  the  need  to 
maintain  military  p.irlty  with  the  Soviets, 
arguing  that  peaceful  coexistence  can  be 
maintained  without  it.  It  Is  an  appealing 
argument  to  many  but  expresses,  in  fact, 
merely  a  hope.  It  Is  mere  romanticizing  to' 
dream  that  peace  will  break  out  at  once  If 
only  the  United  States  changes  Its  ways. 
We  must  face  facts  as  they  are  In  military 
matters  as  in  politics,  one  should  not  base 
Judgments  on  emotion  but  on  fact  A  re- 
luctance to  face  facts  Is  a  sort  of  involun- 
tary moral  blindness.  We  cannot  rely  on  hope 
or  on  what  seems  to  us  reasonable  in  choos- 
ing the  position  from  which  to  deal  with  the 
Russians. 

History  shows  that  calamities  can  be 
brought  about  by  persons  of  great  good  will, 
especially  if  they  are  given   to  abstraction 
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and  are  themselves  not  directly  Involved  In 
decisionmaking.  Any  abstract  theory  tends 
to  be  neater  than  life — that  Is  why  It  appeals 
to  certain  people.  Then  too.  remoteness  from 
the  consequences  of  one's  actions  mists  over 
one's  perceptions.  Responsible  decisions  are 
not  likely  to  be  made  unless  those  who  make 
them  have  to  answer  personally  to  all  who 
u-lU  be  directly  or  Indirectly  affected  by  these 
decisions. 

RUSSIANS    INTENT    ON    WORLD    DOMINATION 

Reason,  too,  Is  an  uncertain  guide  when 
those  we  deal  with  think  differently  from 
ourselves.  It  is  highly  probable  that  even 
the  most  brilliant  application  of  reason  to 
the  conduct  of  dally  diplomacy  would  have 
prevented  World  War  II.  Hitler's  goals, 
as  well  as  his  rhetoric,  put  him  beyond  ra- 
tional communication.  The  Soviets  have 
made  It  clear  by  words  as  well  as  by  dally 
actions  that  they  Intend  their  system  of 
government  to  prevail  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  to  this  end  our  system  of  govern- 
ment must  be  destroyed  by  whatever  means 
available.  Reason  alone  cannot  prevail 
against  such  an  avowed  policy.  Why  do  we 
not  believe  that  this  Is  what  they  Intend  to 
do?  Hitler,  too.  In  "Mein  Kampf"  plainly 
announced  his  Intent  to  dominate  the  world. 
We  did  not  believe  him  either — until  It  was 
nearly  too  late. 

If  we  cherish  our  freedom  and  our  form 
of  government,  through  we  may  not  have 
achieved  perfection  In  either,  we  must  pre- 
serve our  military  strength.  We  shall  lose 
both  If  we  take  the  position  that  If  one 
country  Is  peaceful  and  the  other  Is  not,  the 
peaceful  nation  need  not  maintain  Its  mili- 
tary strength.  If  history  teaches  anything  it 
Is  surely  that  weakness  invites  attack;  that 
It  takes  but  one  aggressor  to  plunge  the 
world  Into  war  against  the  wishes  of  dozens 
of  peace-loving  nations — If  the  former  Is 
militarily  strong  and  the  latter  are  not. 

SOVIETS   RESPECT   MILTTARY   STRENGTH 

As  long  as  we  have  power  which  matches 
theirs  and  the  will  to  use  it,  they  will  be 
dangerous  only  If  we  should  fail  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  their  actions  It  is  worth 
recalling  that  of  the  numerous  treaties 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Government  during  the 
Stalin  period,  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  was  the 
only  one  they  did  not  break — because  Hit- 
ler was  too  strong.  We  have  reason  to  as- 
sume that  the  pyresent  Soviet  leaders  will 
also  seek  to  avoid  serious  trouble  with  a 
United  States  that  remains  strong.  But  hls- 
torv  al.so  tells  us  that  whenever  the  United 
States  weakened  Its  defense  structure  or  Ig- 
nored its  world  responsibilities  or  when  Its 
leaders  hesitated  or  vacillated,  we  rarely  es- 
caped trouble.  Moreover,  when  the  trouble 
came,  it  was  worse  and  cost  us  more  dearly 
In  lives  and  money  than  had  we  maintained 
our  strength. 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
are  opposed  to  relinquishment  of  our  de- 
fense capability,  recognizing  full  well  that 
there  will  then  be  no  one  left  to  prevent  the 
takeover  by  Communist  power.  Whether  one 
take=;  the  optimistic  view  that  a  permanent 
Eiist-West  detente  can  be  negotiated,  or  the 
pessimistic  view  that  ultimately  we  shall 
have  to  fight  for  our  liberties,  this  Nation  hsis 
no  future  If  It  allows  Itself  to  be  outmatched 
militarily. 

"peace  for  our  time" 

Today.  It  Is  fashionable  to  advocate  a  re- 
duction In  defense  sp'^ndlng  and  to  urge  use 
of  the  money  saved  for  domestic  purposes:  to 
speak  of  a  "reordering  of  priorities."  as  if 
constantly  repeated  rhetoric  could  change 
fact.  Those  who  so  advocate  do  not  test  their 
theories  or  their  deductions  against  human 
experience.  Soviet  Russia  Is  building  a  mili- 
tary establishment  which  Is  already  ahead  cf 
ours  in  some  respects  and  by  1975  will  be 
ahead  of  ours  in  virtually  all  respects.  She 
has  already  become  the  most  heavily  armed 
nation   In   the  world   and   the   nation   most 
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completely  re&ij  for  war.  These  facts  should 
be  weighed  when  assessing  the  Judgment  of 
those  who  argue  for  a  reduction  of  American 
military  power  while  Soviet  military  power  is 
rapidly  expanding.  We  require  a  strong  de- 
fense In  order  to  make  sure  that  we  remain 
Judges  of  our  own  fortunes,  our  own  des- 
tinies, and  our  own  actions.  Not  to  have  ade- 
quate strength  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world  Is  to  compromise  the  foundations  of 
our  freedom. 

"Peace  for  our  time!"  declared  Neville 
Chamberlain.  And  what  was  to  follow  was  6 
years  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  ever 
experienced  by  mankind — a  confilct  that 
nearly  wrecked  Western  civilization.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  lessons  of  appeasement  and 
unpreparedness  have  not  receded  Into  the 
dim  shadows  of  past  victory. 

Representative  Price.  Thank  you,  Admiral, 
for  that  excellent  statement. 

SOVIET    NAVAL    THREAT 

Admiral  Rickover.  Mr.  Price,  you  previous- 
ly asked  for  my  assessment  of  the  Soviet 
naval  threat.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I 
would  now  like  to  give  you  my  analysis  of 
this  threat.  I  will  make  my  remarks  as  brief 
and  to  the  point  as  I  can.  i  realize  we  do  not 
have  time  this  afternoon  to  cover  this  In 
depth.  However,  I  have  prepared  two  re- 
ports, one  on  the  Soviet  submarine  program 
and  one  on  the  Soviet  surface  ship  program 
which  I  would  like  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mittee's use. 

Representative  Price.  We  will  put  them  in 
the  record. 

Admiral  Rickover.  Yes.  sir.  You  should 
realize,  however,  that  they  are  highly  classi- 
fied and  much  of  what  Is  in  them  will  have  to 
be  deleted  prior  to  publication. 

Representative  Price.  I  understand.  They 
should  still  be  In  the  record.  Proceed.  Ad- 
miral. 

(The  reports  referred  to  are  contained  In 
app.  1,  p.  91.  and  app.  2,  p.  99  1 

SOVIETS  OVERTAKE  U.S.  IN  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINES 

Admiral  Rickover.  In  the  area  of  subma- 
rines we  now  find  ourselves  faced  with  a 
sophisticated  Soviet  force  of  some  355  sub- 
marines, of  which  [cl£issified  matter  deleted] 
are  nuclear  powered.  The  U.S.  submarine  fieet 
is  only  one-third  as  large  with  142  subma- 
rines, 92  of  which  are  nuclear  powered.  The 
Soviets  have  overtaken  us  in  numbers  of 
nuclear  stibmarlnes.  Their  submarine  fleet 
includes  50  balUstlc-mlssUe  submarines,  over 
235  attack  submarines,  and  65  submarines 
armed  with  antlshlp  missiles  In  addition  to 
torpedoes. 

New  submarines,  almost  all  of  which  are 
nuclear  powered,  are  being  added  to  their 
fleet  at  the  rate  of  about  15  a  year.  Last 
year  they  added  about  15  submarines,  of 
which  [classified  matter  deleted  |  were  i.uclear 
powered,  while  we  added  only  five  to  our 
fleet.  Based  on  our  submarine  authorizations 
of  the  past  several  years,  we  can  expect  them 
to  keep  outproducing  us  In  nuclear  subma- 
rines by  at  least  3  or  4  to  1. 

Representative  Hosmer.  Explain  that. 

Admiral  Rickover.  We  currently  have  21 
submarines  under  construction  Including 
seven  of  the  new  high-speed  class.  It  takes 
from  4  to  5  years  to  build  them  so  that  the 
best  delivery  we  can  expect  Is  four  or  five 
a  year.  Compare  this  to  a  Soviet  construc- 
tk  n  rate  of  about  15  a  year  and  you  can 
see  they  will  in  all  likelihood  outproduce  us 
by  3  or  4  to  1   in  the  years  to  come 

Since  1968.  (classified  matter  deleted]  new 
classes  of  Soviet  submarines  have  become 
of>eratlonaI.  At  least  (classified  matter  de- 
leted] of  these  are  nuclear  pwwered  All  [clas- 
sified matter  dele'ed  ] . 

Representative  Price.  Has  that  estimate 
changed? 

SOVIETS    CONCENTRATING    ON    BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SUBMARINES 

Admiral  Rickover.  Yes.  sir.  Last  year  we 
estimated  the  new  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
submarine,  the  Victor  class,  could  do  (clas- 
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slfled  matter  deleted]  knots.  (Classified  mat- 
ter deleted]  that  estimate  has  been  Increased 
to  [classified  matter  deleted]. 

The  Soviets  are  giving  priority  to  the  Yan- 
kee class  nuclear  ballistic  missile  submarines 
which  they  are  building  at  the  rate  of  six  to 
eight  per  year.  In  3  years  they  have  produced 
at  least  17  operational  units,  and  another  15 
or  more  are  under  construction  or  fitting  out. 
It  Is  estimated  that  they  could  equal  our 
Polaris  force  In  number  by  1974.  The  Yankee 
class  Is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  making 
(classified  matter  deleted]  knots,  over  [clas- 
sified matter  deleted].  Of  great  Importance 
Is  that  the  Soviets,  with  their  building  rate 
several  times  larger  than  ours,  are  able  to 
exploit  technical  Improvements  more  rapidly 
than  we  In  either  strategic  missile  or  attack 
submarines. 

Appendix  1, — Analysis  of  Soviet  Submarine 
Threat  March  1971 
soviet  submarine  threat 
The  total  Soviet  submarine  strength  as  of 
March  1.  1970.  was  officially  estimated  at  350. 
One  year  later  the  oflSclal  estimate  has  In- 
creased by  5  to  a  total  of  355  submarines. 
During  the  past  year  the  Soviets  have  com- 
pleted  and   put   Into   operation    15   subma- 
rines—  (deleted]      nuclear-powered     subma- 
rines. (Deleted,] 

Yankee.  SSBN .--   (deleted] 

Victor,    SSN [deleted] 

Charlie,  SSGN [deleted] 

[Deleted]     [deleted] 

Total    15 

During  the  same  time  they  removed 
[deleted)  submarines,  all  diesel  powered. 
The  Soviet  submarine  force  as  of  today  Is  as 
follows: 

Ballistic  missile: 

SSBN 25 

SSB 25 

Total    50 

Crulso  missile: 

SSGN 37 

SSG    28 

Total     65 

Attack: 

SSN over  25 

SS 211 

Total    over  236 

Total  nuclear  powered over  90 

Total  diesel  powered 265 

Total    355 

The  US.  submarine  force  as  of  today  is  as 
follows : 

Ballistic  missile:    SSBN 41 

Attack: 

SSN    51 

SS 50 

Total  nuclear  powered 92 

Total  diesel  powercci 50 

Total    142 

None  of  the  Soviet  submarines  are  pre- 
World  War  II  construction  and  all  are  less 
than  17  years  old:  36  of  the  total  142  US 
submarines  are  pre-World  War  II.  and  al- 
most half  of  the  U  S  submarine  fleet  is  over 
17  years  old  Eight  of  the  early  U.S.  nuclear 
submarines  are  not  considered  "first  line" 
ships.  A  measure  of  Just  how  modern  a  sub- 
marine fleet  the  Soviet  p>ossesses  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  given  away  or  scrapi>ed  diesel 
submarines  of  more  recent  vintage  than  U  S. 
units  still  operating.  To  date  they  have  given 
outright  [deleted]  diesel  submarines  to  eight 
countries  They  have  also  provided  com- 
ponents, plans,  and  assistance  for  the  pro- 
duction of  [deleted]  additional  diesel  units. 
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One  of  the  factors  traditionally  used  to 
Justify  the  United  States  having  a  submarine 
force  substantially  smaller  than  the  Soviets 
Is  the  numerical  lead  we  have  enjoyed  In 
nuclear-powered  submarines.  For  years  It  ap- 
peared we  had  a  comfortable  lead.  Several 
years  ago.  however,  the  Russians  embarked 
on  a  large-scale  nuclear  submarine  construc- 
tion program  with  the  Intent  of  achieving 
preeminence  In  this  field. 

They  began  by  applying  tremendous  re- 
sources to  the  expansion  and  modernization 
of  the  submarine  construction  yards.  They 
now  have  the  largest  and  most  modern  sub- 
marine yards  In  the  world  and  possess  at 
least  three  times  the  nuclear  submarine  con- 
struction capacity  of  the  United  States.  As 
late  as  1956,  the  Russians  had  [deleted]  new 
construction  yards  building  nuclear  sub- 
marines: today  they  have  at  least  (deleted) 
with  this  capability.  Even  though  this  tre- 
mendous submarine  building  capacity  has 
not  been  fully  utilized  In  the  last  year.  It 
nevertheless  has  produced  some  15  subma- 
rines, [deleted]  of  which  are  nuclear 
powered. 

Last  year  the  United  States  had  a  net  ad- 
vantage of  some  six  more  nuclear  submarlnea 
than  the  Russians.  Today  the  United  States 
Is  behind.  It  should  be  realized  that  com- 
parisons such  as  these  are  dlfBcuIt.  [Deleted.] 
The  numbers  being  used  are  based  on  esti- 
mates of  those  Soviet  submarines  believed  to 
be  operational.  [Deleted.]  They  have  many 
more  nuclear  units  under  construction  and 
for  this  reason  the  United  States  will  fall 
further  and  further  behind  In  the  years  to 
come.  For  example,  even  though  we  credit 
the  Soviets  with  17  Yankee  class  SSBlfs 
operational.  It  U  known  that  they  have  over 
15  more  under  construction  or  fitting  out. 
Just  how  far  they  are  going  on  this  partic- 
ular class  Is  not  known.  The  same  situa- 
tion exists  for  their  other  new  design  classes. 

In  the  United  States  a  total  of  113  SSITs 
and  SSBN's  have  been  authorized  and  funded 
by  the  Defense  Department  through  fiscal 
year  1971.  Of  these.  51  SSN's  and  41  SSBN's 
are  operational  through  March  1,  1971:  21 
SSN's  are  presently  under  construction  or 
contracts  have  been  let. 

By  the  beginning  of  1976,  the  year  the 
United  States  should  put  Into  operation  the 
last  submarine  currently  authorized,  the 
total  U.S.  nuclear  submarine  Inventory  will 
be  113  SSN's  and  SSBN's.  It  Is  estimated  [de- 
leted] that  the  Soviets  will,  at  that  time 
have  from  ( deleted  |  nuclear  submarines! 
Thus.  5  years  from  now  the  Soviets  will  have 
an  advantage  of  between  [deleted]  nuclear 
submarines. 

Intelligence  credits  the  Soviets  with  a  nu- 
clear submarine  production  capability  of  20 
units  a  year  This  is  based  on  working  only 
a  single-shift  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
crash  program  working  three  shifts  a  day 
would  allow  [deleted]  nuclear  submarines 
to  be  produced  annually.  The  rate  could  be 
rapidly  achieved  since  no  facility  expansion 
would  be  required.  At  present  while  tiie 
Poseidon  conversions  are  going  on.  the  maxi- 
mum U.S.  capacity  to  build  nuclear  sub- 
marines is  about  [deleted]  per  year  Upon 
completion  of  these  conversions  in  about 
1977.  the  best  we  could  do  is  [deleted]  nu- 
clear submarines  a  year.  The  Soviet  shipyard 
at  Severodvinsk,  [deleted)  has  the  capability 
by  Itself  to  match  the  maximum  construc- 
tion rate  presently  possible  in  the  entire 
United  States 

Of  tremendous  military  significance  Is  the 
large  number  of  new  design  submarines  be- 
ing introduced  by  the  Soviets.  In  1968  they 
introduced  [deleted]  new  designs.  In  early 
1969  they  Jdeleted]  and  in  1970  they  [de- 
leted). A  brief  up-to-date  description  of  each 
design  follows: 
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Fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine  (Yankee) 
This  Is  a  fieet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
which  looks  very  much  like  our  latest  Ethan 
Allen  class  and  which  is  capable  of  firing  16 
submerged-launched  ballistic  missiles.  It  is 
[deleted]  feet  long,  and  has  a  hull  diameter 
of  [deleted)  feet,  a  displacement  of  some 
[deleted]  tons.  The  first  unit  became  opera- 
tional early  In  1968.  The  mlssilee  these  sub- 
marines fire  are  thought  to  be  the  SS-N-6 
and  have  about  a  1.300-nautlcal-mlle  range. 
]  Deleted.) 

The  large  Soviet  yard  at  Severodvinsk  and 
the  [deleted]  are  constructing  this  class.  So 
far  they  have  worked  [deleted]  which  gives 
them  a  production  capability  of  12  units  a 
year.  To  date,  at  least  17  of  these  units  are 
in  operation  or  nearly  so.  However.  15  or  more 
additional  units  are  being  built  and  It  is  clear 
that  the  Soviets  are  giving  top  priority  to 
construction  of  this  class.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  the  Soviets  will  match  our  fleet  of  41 
Polaris  submarines  by  1974.  This  Is  a  year 
earlier  than  we  predicted  last  year.  This  sub- 
marine Is  capable  of  making  at  least  [de- 
leted] knots  submerged  and  may  be  able  to 
naake  [deleted)  knorta.  This  compares  to 
about  [deleted)  knots  for  our  latest  SSBN. 
More  Important,  it  compares  to  the  [deleted) 
knots  of  our  most  modern  operational  nuclear 
attack  submarine. 

Cruise-missile  submarine  [Charlie  class) 
This  class  consists  of  a  nuclear-powered 
submarine  being  built  [deleted].  It  has  8 
[deleted]  missile  tubes  In  the  bow.  This  sub- 
marine is  about  ] deleted)  feet  In  length 
(deleted]  foot  hull  diameter  (deleted)  tons 
displacement.  It  has  a  highly  streamlined 
hull,  a  high  vertical  tail  fin  and  a  long  wide 
sail.  (Deleted]  At  least  (deleted]  of  these 
submarines  are  operational.  Naval  intelli- 
gence estimates  that  the  Soviets  are  in  series 
production  on  this  model  and  will  have  built 
(deleted)  by  1975.  Top  speed  is  estimated  at 
about  [deleted)  knots. 

Nuclear  powered  attack  i  Victor  class) 
This  submarine,  considered  to  be  the  lat- 
est torpedo  attack  model  to  replace  the  early 
November  class,  is  about  [deleted]  long,  has 
a  Jdeleted]  hull  diameter  and  a  submerged 
displacement  of  about  (deleted)  tons.  It  Is 
being  buUt  (deleted]  and  Is  considered  capa- 
ble of  making  speeds  of  about  (deleted) 
knots.  [Deleted]  It  Is  estimated  that  (de- 
leted) of  the  Victor  class  are  operaUonal  or 
nearly  so.  This  model  is  also  in  series  pro- 
duction. Intelligence  estimates  that  [de- 
leted] of  these  units  will  be  in  operation 
by  1975. 
(Deleted.) 

It  is  clear,  they  have  made  large-scale  com- 
mitments to  submarine  design  and  con- 
struction. They  recognize  that  to  move  ahead 
in  submarine  design  you  must  have  different 
types  of  submarines  to  test  new  concepts. 
They  have  continued  their  efforts  to  produce 
and  ooeraie  a  number  of  each  of  their  new 
designs  so  that  they  can  see  how  they  work. 
We  have  seen  in  some  cases  where  changes 
have  been  made  to  submarines  within  a  class, 
showing  that  they  may  be  attempting  to  cor- 
rect problems  that  have  arisen,  or  they  may 
be  testing  new  concepts.  As  the  Russians 
gain  experience  with  their  latest  designs.  It 
Is  certain  that  the  basic  design  talent  used 
to  prcduce  the  [deleted]  recent  new  subma- 
rine designs  Is  now  being  used  to  refine  de- 
sign techniques  and  work  on  the  next  gen- 
eration of  submarine  designs  In  several 
years  we  shall  probably  see  a  whole  new  se- 
ries of  designs.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  Soviets  will  build  only  a  few  of 
their  current  classes  while  waiting  for  future 
designs  to  be  completed.  As  has  always  been 
the  case  with  the  Soviets,  they  commit 
new  designs  to  a  substantial  construction 
program.    This    enables   them    to    maintain 
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their  numerical  superiority  over  us  as  well 
as  keep  their  fieet  modern.  It  Is  costly  but 
it  gives  them  a  broad  bsise  from  which  to 
gain  experience.  Such  an  approach  is  indic- 
ative of  Just  how  high  a  priority  the  Soviets 
have  assigned  to  their  submarine  program. 
In  addition  to  their  efforts  with  the  [de- 
leted] new  classes  of  submarines  the  So- 
viets have  completed  (deleted.) 

Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  design  effort 
tielng  expended  by  the  Soviets  remarkable, 
but  so  too  Is  the  quality  of  what  they  are 
doing.  For  example,  speed  became  an  Im- 
portant Issue  several  years  ago,  particularly 
as  It  related  to  the  need  for  a  high-speed 
U.S.  nuclear  attack  submarine.  At  that  time 
it  was  estimated  that  the  old  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  submarines,  the  November  class,  could 
do  as  much  as  (deleted]  knots  and  the  new 
designs,  the  Charlie  and  Victor,  could  go  up 
to  (deleted).  Based  on  current  evidence,  the 
November  class  is  now  given  [deleted)  knot 
capability  and  we  have  [deleted)  that  the 
new  streamlined  Victor  cIelss  can  do  at  least 
[deleted]  knots,  (deleted)  more  than  last 
year's  eetlmate.  The  Soviet  balllstlc-mlssUe 
nuclear-powered  submarine,  the  Yankee 
class.  Is  now  estimated  to  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing at  least  [deleted)  knots,  again  about  [de- 
leted] knots  higher  than  was  estimated  last 
year.  These  figures  are  Important  In  that 
they  show  that  the  entire  Soviet  nuclear  sub- 
marine fieet  has  a  high-speed  capability. 
Compare  the  November  class,  the  Soviet's 
first  nuclear  attack  submarine,  to  our  Nau- 
tilus. The  Nautilus  has  a  maximum  speed 
submerged  of  about  [deleted]  knots  which 
Is  some  [deleted]  knots  less  than  the  No- 
vember class.  The  latest  U.S.  class  of  nuclear 
attack  submarines,  the  Sturgeon  class,  has  a 
maximum  underwater  speed  of  about  [de- 
leted)  knots   (deleted). 

The  new  nuclear  submarines  are  [deleted) 
quieter  than  the  earlier  nuclear  submarines, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Soviets  are  acceler- 
ating their  efforts  In  this  field.  [Deleted.) 

Soviet  submarines  continue  to  operate 
out-of-area  for  longer  periods  and  at  greater 
distances  than  ever  before.  They  actively  use 
mobile  task  forces  where  the  submarines 
are  repaired  from  tenders — sea-going  bases — 
while  they  are  underway,  thus  vastly  ex- 
panding their  operating  capability.  These 
sea-going  tenders  can  remain  at  sea  for  6 
months.  One  of  these  tenders  accompanied 
bv  one  small  support  ship  has  supported 
four  submarines  for  6  months,  servicing  and 
repairing  them  while  they  are  underway. 
The  Russians  have  (deleted)  large  subma- 
rine tenders  and  [deleted)  small  ones  which 
can  service  the  large  tenders.  This  type  of 
operation  permits  the  Soviets  to  substan- 
tlallv  Increase  the  time  on  station  on  their 
submarines. 

With  this  system,  a  submarine  from  the 
Russian  Northern  Fleet  can  leave  its  home 
base,  run  a  patrol  in  the  Atlantic,  steam  to 
Cape  Verde  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  get  re- 
furbished and  have  a  rest  period  alongside 
the  tender,  run  a  patrol  In  the  Mediterranean, 
ret'irn  to  the  tender  for  upkeen  and  rest, 
run  another  natrol  In  the  Atlantic,  and  then 
(to  home  This  shows  preat  Imagination  and 
ability  in  operating  submarines. 

With  these  assets  they  can  make  up  a  task 
force,  move  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  South 
Atlantic,  the  South  Pacific,  or  Into  any  other 
area  they  wish. 

They  transfer  submarines  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  through  the  northern  route 
in  the  summer.  They  transfer  submarines 
from  their  northern  fieet  around  South 
America  to  Vladivostok.  They  move  nuclear 
submarines  from  the  northern  fieet  under  the 
ice  can.  then  under  the  North  Pole,  and  fi- 
nally through  the  Bering  Straits  to  the  Pa- 
cific. ]  Deleted.) 

During  the  past  year  the  dtesel  powered 
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Golf  class,  the  earlier  nuclear  powered  Hotel 
class  and  the  new  Yankee  ballistic  missile 
submarines  have  been  patrolling  areas  off  the 
U.S.  coasts.  In  the  Atlantic,  with  more  sub- 
marines available,  the  Soviets  have  main- 
tained more  units  on  station  than  ever  be- 
fore. 1  Deleted.) 

Pacific  Ocean  patrol  activity  [deleted]  in- 
creased In  frequency  during  the  past  year 
(deleted). 

With  the  Yankee  class  becoming  opera- 
tional in  sufficient  numbers,  the  Soviets  ap- 
pear to  be  establishing  additional  continu- 
ous patrol  stations  for  these  submarines.  Be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  forward  bases  and  the  op- 
erational limitations  of  the  force,  however, 
the  Soviet's  probably  would  keep  no  more 
than  about  [deleted]  percent  of  their  SSBN's 
continuously  on  station  In  potential  missile 
launch  areas  off  the  United  States  [deleted) 
the  new  nuclear  attack  and  cruise  missile 
submarines,  the  Victor  and  Charlie,  have 
been  making  regular  deployments  from  the 
northern  fleet.  We  have  also  seen  extensive 
use  of  these  and  the  more  conventional  sub- 
marines (deleted).  The  Soviets  usually  have 
some  (deleted)  conventional  and  (deleted] 
nuclear  uniw  on  station  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (Deleted.) 

[Deleted  ) 

Two  F  class  conventional  submarines 
operated  with  Soviet  surface  units  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  during  July  1969  and  entered 
Havana  for  a  brief  port  visit  timed  for  the 
Castro  regime  anniversary  (July  26)  cele- 
bration. An  N  class  SSN  operated  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  and  later  Independently  of 
this  force  during  July  and  August  1969.  In 
the  past  year  Soviet  diesel  powered  sub- 
marines have  visited  Port  Louis.  Mauritius, 
Antllla:  Havana  and  Clenfuegos,  Cuba:  and 
Berbers.  Somalia.  Recently  a  nuclear  attack 
submarine  visited  Clenfuegos,  Cuba. 

During  1970,  the  Soviet  submarine  force 
operated  (deleted)  days  out-of-area  which 
is  [deleted I  more  days  than  during  1969. 
They  have  conducted  a  total  of  [deleted] 
out-of-area  patrols,  an  all  time  high. 

ADVANCEMENT  IN   SUBMARINE  CHARACTEKISTICS 

The  expanded  construction  capability,  the 
appearance  of  new  classes  of  submarines  and 
the  changing  operational  patterns  all  point 
to  major  advances  in  submarine  capabilities 
and  characteristics.  However,  It  should  be 
realized  that  U.S.  Intelligence  Information 
on  the  Soviet  submarines  Is  limited  primarily 
to  that  which  can  be  gathered  by  external 
means.  [Deleted] 

Speed 

Soviet  diesel  submarines  have  been  ob- 
served to  make  a  maximum  speed  of  about 
(deleted)  knots.  This  speed  compares  favor- 
ably to  our  later  classes  of  diesel  submarines; 
however,  the  Soviet  diesel  submarine  en- 
durance Is  (deleted]  of  the  U.S.  dlesels. 
[Deleted.) 

The  new  Charlie  class  cruise  missile  at- 
tack submarine  has  an  estimated  capability 
of  (deleted]  knots.  The  older  November  class 
attack  boats  are  now  credited  with  a  maxi- 
mum sustained  speed  of  about  [deleted] 
knots.  The  earlier  nuclear  ix>wered  missile 
submarines  are  given  about  a  [  deleted  |  knot 
capability. 

In  comparison  the  meet  advanced  U.S. 
nuclear  attack  submarines  being  built  today 
can  make  a  maximum  speed  of  (deleted) 
knots.  The  U.S.S.  Skipjack,  first  of  the  high 
speed  attack  submarines  built  In  1959  can 
make  about  (deleted)  knots.  However,  due  to 
Increased  weight  brought  about  by  the  addi- 
tion of  additional  military  features,  the  speed 
of  our  submarines  has  steadily  decreased 
over  the  years. 

The  changing  relationship  In  maximum 
speed  capability  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  submarines  is  shown 
below.  This  does  not  Include  the  new  U.S. 
high-speed  submarine  (SSN  688  class)  which 
it  Is  currently  estimated  will  have  a  [deleted) 
knot  capability. 
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tor  Soviet  class 

Soviet  speed) 

1959. 
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1967. 
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594 
613 
637 
637 
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(Oeletedl 


Reliability 
The  technical  problems  facing  the  Soviets 
In  nuclear  propulsion  plants  up  to  the  early 
1960's  have  seemingly  been  resolved.  Con- 
siderable confidence  appears  to  have  been 
gained.  [Deleted.]  In  contrast.  £is  recently  as 
1963  these  submarines  rarely  left  local  waters 
and  then  only  when  accompanied  by  sup- 
porting surface  ships. 

Oierating  depths 

The  operating  depths  of  Soviet  nuclear 
submarines  are  [deleted]. 

Weapons 
Weapons  available  to  the  Soviet  submarine 
forces  include  torpedoes,  mines,  cruise,  and 
ballistic  missiles. 

Torpedoes  and  mines 

Current  operational  torpedoes  Include 
antlsurface  ship  and  acoustic  homing  ASW 
weapons,  [deleted].  Soviet  torpedoes  have 
performance  characteristics  [deleted].  De- 
velopment programs  Indicate  a  continuing 
emphasis  on  more  sophisticated  and  longer 
range  torpedoes  for  both  roles.  (Deleted.) 

The  Soviets  have  historically  regarded 
naval  mines  as  essential  and  highly  effective 
weapons  for  delivery  by  a  variety  of  carriers. 
[Deleted.] 

Missiles 

The  submarine  missile  Inventory  Includes 
the  SS-N-3  cruise  missile  and  the  SS-J«-4. 
SS-N-5.  SS-N-6  (deleted]  ballistic  missiles. 
The  Charlie  class  SSN  Is  estimated  to  be 
equipped  with  eight  antlshlp  homing  cruise 
missiles  with  a  range  capability  of  up  to 
about  (deleted). 

SS-N-3 

The  SS-N-3  Is  a  surface-launched  turbo- 
Jet  cruise  missile  with  an  estimated  maxi- 
mum operational  range  of  400  miles  [de- 
leted] for  use  In  a  tactical  role.  Although 
believed  to  be  primarily  designed  for  use 
against  naval  surface  vessels,  the  SS-N-3  can 
be  employed  in  the  strategic  attack  mission 
against  land  targets,  [deleted]. 

(Deleted.)  The  United  States  has  no  cruise 
missiles  and  this  weapons  system  represents 
one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
today. 

(Deleted.) 

The  Charlie  class  SSGN  Is  equipped  with 
eight,  antlsurface  ship,  homing  cruise  mis- 
siles [deleted].  These  missiles  are  estimated 
to  have  a  maximum  range  capability  of  about 
[deleted]  miles  and  may  depend  upon  own 
[deleted]. 

SS-1 

The  first  known  sea-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sile was  a  naval  variant  of  SS-1,  the  first 
Soviet  ballistic  missile,  which  became  opera- 
tional In  1957.  Between  1956  and  1958,  It  is 
believed  that  a  variant  of  the  SS-1  was  fired 
by  some  of  the  (deleted]  Zulu-conversion 
SSB's.  The  first  generation  Soviet  sea- 
launched  halllBtlc  missile  had  a  range  of  (de- 
leted). 

SS-N-4 

Firings  of  the  surface-launched  SS-N-4 
[deleted]  began  some  time  In  1958  and  Initial 
use  by  the  fleet  was  reached  about  1860.  All 
Golf  class  SSB's  as  well  as  all  Hotel  class 
SSBN's  were  originally  equipped  to  fire  the 
SS— N-4. 


SS-N-5 
In  mid-1962,  a  modified  Golf  class  SSB 
began  test  firings  of  a  [  deleted  |  ballistic  mis- 
sile, the  [deleted)  SS-N-5.  Initial  operaUon 
was  reached  in  1963  with  conversion  of  the 
first  Hotel  class  SSBN  for  firing  the  SS-N-5 
vice  SS-N-4.  (Deleted.) 

SS-N-6 

First  Introduced  In  1968.  this  missile  In- 
creased Soviet  [deleted]  ballistic  missile 
range  potential  from  [deleted)  miles  to  over 
1,000  miles.  [Deleted.)  It  Is  deployed  In  the 
16-tube  Yankee  class  SSBN's. 

(Deleted.) 

Appendix  2. — Analysis  of  Sovict  Naval  Sur- 
face Threat.  March  1971 
soviet  surface  thrkat 

The  developments  in  the  Soviet  surface 
fieet  have  In  many  respects  paralleled  what 
we  have  seen  in  their  submarine  arm.  Where 
progress  has  been  noted  as  phenomenal  in 
submarines,  there  are  areas  in  surface  ships 
equally  as  impressive. 

In  1970  Soviet  naval  development  con- 
tinued the  trends  established  in  the  previous 
5  years  of  steady  growth  In  force  level  and 
a  high  tempo  of  operational  deployment  In 
foreign  waters.  The  cumulative  impact  of 
this  growth  in  size,  sophistication,  staying 
and  striking  power  has  confirmed  the  status 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  great  sea  power.  Most 
of  the  impetus  for  this  development  Is  de- 
rived directly  from  the  Soviet  desire  to  main- 
tain a  military  posture  capable  of  coping 
effectively  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
But  some  of  the  impetus  stems  from  a  his- 
torical drive  for  decisive  Infiuence  on  the 
seas. 

Concurrently  with  this  increase  in 
strength.  Soviet  naval  doctrine  has  been  ex- 
panded. Doctrinal  statements  and  writing 
over  the  past  several  years  have  stressed  the 
Independent,  far-ranging,  offensive  nature  of 
the  navy's  mission.  The  thrust  of  these  as- 
sertions projects  the  navy's  role  beyond 
the  defensive  and  retaliatory  contexts  ad- 
hered to  in  the  past. 

BACKGROUND 

Immediately  following  World  War  II,  the 
U.S.S.R.  embarked  on  a  program  to  recon- 
struct and  improve  war-damaged  shipyards, 
to  build  new  facilities  and  to  construct  new 
naval  ships.  The  program  was  unprece- 
dented in  size  and  effort  for  a  nation  not 
at  war.  This  period  can  be  divided  into  four 
somewhat  overlapping  stages:  the  first  cor- 
responding roughly  to  a  decision  to  build 
naval  ships  and  to  rebuild  shipyards,  the  sec- 
ond calling  for  preparation  and  execution  of 
plans  to  replace  wartime  losses  and  to  con- 
struct a  force  capable  of  defending  the  sea 
frontiers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  third  requiring 
the  Introduction  of  wholly  modem  units, 
and  the  fourth  Initiating  qualitative  refine- 
ment of  the  present  fleet  and  develc^ment 
of  new  classes  of  ships  and  weapons. 

The  first  stage.  1046-48,  apparently  fol- 
lowed a  decision  to  give  the  navy  a  priority 
position  in  shipbuilding  In  the  p>ost  war 
period.  While  the  yards  were  being  rehabili- 
tated and  new  facilities  built,  work  was  re- 
sumed on  naval  vessels  begun  before  the 
war.  Some  units  considered  worth  completing 
were  finished  and  others — Including  some 
capltsd  ships — were  scrapped.  Design  and 
prototype    development    of    new    classes    of 
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naval  shlpis,  including  Chapayer  class  light 
cruisers,  Skoryy  class  destroyers,  and  Kron- 
shtadt class  large  submarine  chasers  were 
begun  In  this  stage.  During  the  first  stage, 
preparations  already  were  underway  to  make 
the  U.S.S.R.  into  an  Important  naval  power. 
In  the  second  stage,  1949-53.  deliveries  of 
the  first  wave  of  postwar  built  warships  were 
made.  This  stage  included  delivery  of  Sverd- 
lOT  and  Chapayer  class  cruisers,  and  Skoryy 
class  destroyers.  Production  also  included 
Kola  and  Riga  class  escort  ships,  and  P-4 
and  P-6  clsiss  motor  torpedo  boats.  Designs 
and  equipment  of  the  principal  surface  ves- 
sels were  not  radically  new:  they  were  basic- 
ally an  Improvement  and  enlargement  of  pre- 
World  War  II  designs,  soviet  planners  ap- 
parently had  ordered  that  a  fleet  of  com- 
pletely conventional  vessels  be  made  oper- 
ational as  quickly  as  possible,  with  equip- 
ment that  could  be  easily  acquired. 

The  third  stage,  1953-58,  was  marked  by 
the  maiss  production  of  submarines  and  other 
naval  ships  at  peak  production  rates.  A  num- 
ber of  major  modifications  to  several  classes 
of  warships  also  were  made  reflecting  a  de- 
sire to  modify  and  Improve  combat  capabili- 
ties of  the  navy.  The  Riga  class  escort  was 
altered  significantly,  and  Its  superstructure 
was  virtually  rebuilt.  While  later  units  of 
the  Riga  class  were  built  In  accordance  with 
the  newer  design,  an  estimated  30  or  more 
were  altered  Other  new  construction  begun 
In  the  third  stage  Included  Kotlin  class  de- 
stroyers, and  several  other  classes  of  smaller 
combatant  ships,  amphibious  and  landing 
craft,  and  auxiliary  ships. 

The  present,  or  fourth,  stage  began  about 
1959  and  has  been  marked  by  a  shift  from 
the  production  of  large  numbers  of  a  few 
types  of  conventional  naval  ships  to  the  pro- 
duction of  smaller  numbers  of  a  larger  as- 
sortment of  naval  ships  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  weapons  systems.  Included  In 
this  shift  has  been  the  Introduction  of  sur- 
face ships  armed  with  missiles  and  propelled 
by  gas  turbines.  Important  new  surface  ships 
are  the  Moskva  class  guided  missile  hell- 
copter  carrier.  Kresta  and  Kynda  class  guided 
missile  frigates  [deleted  1  Soviet  shipyards 
are  also  producing  hundreds  of  minor  sur- 
face combat  ships  such  ais  submarine 
chasers,  motor  torpedo  boats,  guided  missile 
patrol  boats,  and  mine  warfare  types.  This 
fourth  phase  also  Includes  a  major  over- 
haul and  modernization  program  (including 
conversion  of  selected  older  ships  and  some 
of  the  newer  classes),  and  construction  of 
naval  auxiliaries,  particularly  submarine 
support  ships. 

In  the  last  5  years  the  Soviets  have  built, 
or  are  In  the  process  of  building,  over  200 
combatant  and  amphibious  ships  as  com- 
pared to  our  production  of  98  In  that  period. 
Their  program  Includes  (deleted]  units  that 
will  carry  surface-to-surface  and  'or  surface- 
to-air  missiles.  About  [deleted]  of  the  Soviet 
minor  combatant  ships  will  be  equipped  with 
long-range  surface-to-surfsu^e  missiles. 

Estimated  Soviet  expenditures  for  new  ship 
construction  reached  an  all  time  high  of  [de- 
leted] billion  In  1970.  This  was  [deleted]  bil- 
lion more  than  the  average  for  previous  years 
and  exceeded  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  outlays 
for  that  year  by  [deleted]  million. 

MAJOR    U.8.S.B.    COMBATANTS 

Today  the  Soviets  have  a  total  surface  fleet 
of  some  2,009  units. 

Of  this  total  214  units  are  considered  to 
be  major  surface  combatants  which  Include 
the  following: 

Anti-submarine  helicopter  carriers  with 
ASW  rockets  and  surface-to-air  mls- 
slles  2 

Crulsera,  (deleted]  of  which  have  both 
surface-to-surface  and  surface-to-air 
missiles 22 

Frigates  all  armed  with  surface-to-air 
missiles  15 

Destroyers  of  which  [deleted]  have 
surface-to-surface  missilee  and  [de- 
leted]  have  surface-to-air  missiles 65 
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Ocean  escorts  which  are  primarily  used 
for  antisubmarine  warfare 110 

Total    214 

The  average  age  of  these  214  ships  Is  only 
10  years  and  less  than  1  percent  of  them  over 
20  years  old.  Since  1966  they  have  kept  about 
the  same  total  number  of  major  surface 
combatants  but  have  cut  back  on  the  smaller 
ships  and  constructed  over  (deleted]  larger 
more  capable  weapons  platforms.  The  most 
Important  trend  that  has  been  observed  Is 
the  addition  of  ships  having  an  offensive 
capability  with  surface-to-surface  missiles  in 
addition  to  a  range  of  antisubmarine  and 
antiaircraft  defensive  weapons.  Twenty  of 
these  major  combatants  have  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  while  35  of  them  have  sur- 
face-to-air missiles. 

MINOR    U.S.S.R.    COMBATANTS 

Looking  at  the  minor  surface  combatants 
the  Soviets  have  almost   1.800  ships   which 
Include  the  following: 
Patrol    craft    armed    with   surface-to- 
surface   missiles 160 

Submarine   chasers 270 

Antisubmarine  patrol  craft 250 

Major  amphibious  ships 100 

Amphibious  craft 315 

Mine  warfare  ships ^ 

Auxiliaries       including       submarine  |  over 

tenders,       intelligence       collecting  i  700 

ships    I 

Total    1,795 

f.S.    MAJOR    COMBATANTS 

Today  the  U.S.  surface  fleet  has  563  units 
down  from  a  total  of  806  in  1966.  Of  this  total 
249  are  major  surface  combatants  which  Is 
71  less  than  we  had  5  years  ago.  The  average 
age  of  these  ships  is  16  years  with  over  half 
of  them  20  years  old  or  older.  On  the  average 
our  major  ships  are  6  years  older  than  those 
of  the  Soviets.  That  is  worth  quite  a  bit  in 
operational  reliability  and  modernity.  The 
breakdown  for  U.S.  major  surface  combatants 
Is: 

Attack   carriers 15 

Antisubmarine    carriers 4 

Helicopter  carriers 7 

Cruisers,  8  of  which  have  surface-to-air 

missiles  10 

Frigates,  all  of  which  have  surface-to-air 

missiles   25 

Destroyers,  29  of  which  have  surface-to- 
air  missiles 134 

Ocean  escorts,  6  of  which  have  surface- 
to-air  missiles 54 

Total    249 

U.S.    MINOR    COMBATANTS 

The  total  number  of  U.S.  minor  combat- 
ants today  Is  314  which  fall  into  the  following 
categories: 

Patrol   craft 16 

Amphibious   ships 73 

Mine  warfare  ships 43 

Auxiliaries    182 

Total    - 314 

Looking  ahead  the  situation  certainly  does 
not  Improve.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  1975  the 
Soviet  surface  fleet  will  still  contain  about 
[deleted]  ships  with  almost  (deleted]  major 
surface  combatants.  There  will  be  an  even 
greater  shift  toward  larger,  more  capable  war- 
ships. 

The  average  age  of  the  major  combatants 
will  be  about  (deleted)  years — with  only  [de- 
leted] older  than  20  years.  The  U.S.  surface 
fleet  In  1975  Is  projected  at  a  total  of  468 
ships,  with  249  of  these  major  svirface  com- 
batants. The  average  age  of  this  group  will  be 
15  years  and  at  least  30  percent  will  be  over 
20  years  old.  (See  Table  A.) 

Some  of  the  more  Important  and  imagina- 
tive naval  development*  in  the  Soviet  fleet 
are  as  follows : 
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Moskva-class  helicopter  carrier 

Because  of  its  size  and  the  number  of 
new  weapons  and  sensors  it  Incorporates,  the 
Moskva  class  helicopter  ship  has  become 
the  leading  symbol  of  modem  Soviet  surface 
seapower.  Moskva  and  her  sister  ship,  Lenin- 
grad, have  antisubmarine  warfare  as  their 
principal  focus.  In  addition,  they  are  arrayed 
with  a  variety  of  advanced  missile  and  elec- 
tronic systems  that  give  them  sup>erlor  as- 
sets for  air  defense  and  command  and  con- 
trol. [Deleted. I  To  extend  Its  ASW  coverage, 
Moskva  has  taken  naval  aviation  to  sea.  She 
embarks  [deleted].  Hormone  A  helicopters 
[deleted]. 

So  far.  two  of  these  ships  have  Joined  the 
Soviet    fleet.    [Deleted.]    For    engaging    sub- 
marines. Moskva  Introduced  the  [deleted]. 
Kreita-class  guided-missile  cruiser 

The  Kresta  class  missile  cruiser  Is 
presently  under  series  construction  [ deleted  |. 
Kresta  Is  over  500  feet  In  length  and  displaces 
nearly  7.000  tons.  Armament  Includes  two 
twin  surface-to-air  missile  launchers,  two 
twin  surface-to-surface  missile  mounts,  a 
pair  of  twin  57  millimeter  dual-purpose  gun 
mounts  and  quintuple  21-lnch  torpedo  tubes. 
There  are  presently  [deleted]  ships  of  this 
version  of  the  Kresta  class  operational. 

Indicative  of  the  force  and  Imagination  of 
Soviet  designers  the  initial  Kresta  produc- 
tion stopped  in  June  1967  [deleted]  and  radi- 
cally new  and  upgraded  units  began  com- 
ing off  the  ways.  The  first  [deleted]  units  of 
this  advanced  version  are  currently  opera- 
tional and  by  1975.  It  is  estimated  that 
(deleted!  Kresta  lis  will  be  spread  through- 
out the  fou'  major  Soviet  fleets. 

Though  their  silhouettes  are  similar  at  first 
glance,  closer  examination  clearly  reveals  that 
Kresta  II  has  benefited  from  major  modifica- 
tions that  have  enhanced  Its  antlsurface, 
antlalr,  and  antisubmarine  warfare  capabili- 
ties. Instead  of  the  tubes  accommodating  four 
older  SS-N-3  antlshlp  cruise  missiles  appear- 
ing on  Kresta  I.  Kresta  II  carries  eight  mis- 
siles of  a  new  variety  In  two  quadruple 
launchers.  (Deleted.] 

[Deleted] 

The  surface-to-air  missile  system  of  the 
Kresta  I  is  the  (deleted]  SA-N-1,  which  has 
been  fitted  aboard  successive  classes  of  Soviet 
destroyers  and  cruisers  since  the  early  1960's. 
Kresta  II  has  broken  this  mould  by  mounting 
the  [deleted]. 

Kashin-class  guided-missile  frigate 
Since  the  lead  unit  became  operational  in 
1963,  the  Soviets  have  turned  out  [deleted] 
of  these  DLG's  and  they  continue  to  emerge 
from  (deleted)  the  Black  Sea.  Earmarked  as 
an  ASW  unit  by  the  Soviets,  Kashin  com- 
bines endurance,  acceleration,  and  seakeep- 
ing  qualities  [deleted].  But  beyond  this, 
Kashin  has  excellent  multipurpose  capabili- 
ties. [Deleted]  Kashin's  engineering  sta- 
tistics are  especially  noteworthy.  She  is  the 
world's  first  major  warship  to  be  powered  by 
an  all  gas  turbine  propulsion  plant.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  four  turbines  produce  [deleted] 
shaft  horsepower  and  enable  Kashin  to  attain 
burst  speeds  of  [deleted)  knots.  [Deleted.] 
Thus,  the  salient  feature  of  these  sleek 
ships  Is  versatility.  Both  figuratively  and  op- 
erationally, the  Soviets  have  gotten  much 
mileage  out  of  Kashin.  The  frigates  have  been 
used  in  ASW.  AAW,  antlsurface,  surveillance, 
escort,  flagship  and  protocol  roles  and  have 
functioned  dependably  in  such  diverse  en- 
vironments as  the  Mediterranean,  Norwegian, 
Philippine  and  Caribbean  Seas,  as  well  as  the 
broader  reaches  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans.  [Deleted] 
[Deleted.] 

Nanuchka  guided-missile  gunboat 
The  Nanuchka  guided-missile  gunboat  is 
another  illustration  of  how  the  Soviets  have 
achieved   tremendous   firepower   in    a   small 
ship.  [Deleted.] 
Osa  and  Komar  guided-missile  patrol  boats 
The  Soviets  have  160  guided  missile  patrol 
boats  of  the  Osa  and  Komar  classes.  These 
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units  represent  a  revolutionary  concept  in 
naval  warfare,  combining  the  speed  and  ma- 
neuverability of  the  PT  boat  with  the  SS-N-2 
Styx  missile.  This  weapon  system  can  out- 
range any  gun  afioat  and  was  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  over  2  years  ago  to  sink  the 
Israeli  destroyer  Elath.  Komar,  built  on  a 
PT  boat  huU,  Is  less  than  85  feet  long,  has  a 
maximum  speed  of  [deleted]  knots,  and 
carries  two  missiles.  Osa  was  built  from  the 
keel  up  to  launch  missiles.  It  Is  about  130 
feet  long,  has  a  maximum  speed  of  [deleted] 
knots  and  a  maximum  endurance  of  [de- 
leted]. 

(Deleted.) 

Shaddock  surface-to-surface  missile 

Another  Important  development  Is  the  S&- 
N-3  surface-to-surface  missile  which  is  fired 
by  (deleted]  Echo  [deleted)  Juliett  and 
[deleted)  converted  Whiskey  class  subma- 
rines and  the  Kresta  I  and  Kynda  cruisers. 

Nicknamed  Shaddock,  (deleted)  the  SS-N- 
3,  ) deleted)  has  a  speed  of  between  mach 
(deleted)  and  a  cruise  altitude  of  between 
(deleted)  and  (deleted)  feet,  depending  on 
the  flight  profile  chosen.  [Deleted.]  Shaddock 
Is  routinely  fired  by  submarines  (deleted] 
and  by  surface  ships  [deleted]. 

SHIPYARDS 

There  are  at  least  17  major  shipbuilding 
yards  In  the  U.S.S.R.  They  are  widely  dis- 
persed, with  seven  In  the  Baltic  area,  one  In 
the  Arctic,  five  on  the  Black  Sea,  two  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  two  on  Inland  waterways. 
They  have  an  estimated  total  employment 
of  over  (deleted]  of  which  [deleted)  are  en- 
gaged In  producing  naval  ships.  We  have  19 
yards  with  four  performing  only  naval  work. 

The  four  oldest  yards  were  built  during  the 
czarlst  period  and  date  back  as  far  as  1856. 
Each  of  these  four  yards  included  a  multi- 
plicity of  shops  that  gave  them  the  capability 
of  manufacturing  all  items  necessary  to  build 
and  fit  out  a  complete  naval  ship. 

The  largest  group  of  eight  yards  were  built 
during  the  1930's  and  World  War  II.  They 
were  designed  to  produce  naval  ships  using 
components  provided  by  supporting  Industry 
and  featured  straight-line  production  flow, 
and  enclosed,  level  building  positions.  In  ad- 
dition, each  had  a  ship  drydocklng  capability. 

The  development  of  shipyards  in  the 
USSR,  since  World  War  n  reflects  a  high 
level  of  government  appreciation  of  maritime 
power.  (Deleted)  new  major  yards  have  been 
added  since  1945  and  [deleted]  of  these  are 
used  exclusively  for  merchant  shipbuilding. 
The  development  of  these  yards  has  per- 
mitted Intensive  expansion  of  the  maritime 
and  fishing  fleets — without  sacrifice  to  a  con- 
tinued buildup  of  naval  ships.  In  building 
these  latest  yards  and  In  the  extensive  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  the  older  war- 
damaged  yards,  the  Soviets  have  Incorporated 
the  most  modern  production  practices.  Over 
60  percent  of  the  Soviet  yards  have  been  mod- 
ernized since  1960  whereas  only  20  percent 
of  our  yards  have  been  modernized  since 
World  War  II. 

[Deleted.] 

SOVIET    OPERATIONS 

Soviet  operations  in  the  last  year  have 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  we  face 
a  navy  capable  of  flexing  tremendous  muscle. 
In  1969.  the  Soviet  surface  fleet  operated 
(deleted]  days  out  of  area.  In  1970,  this 
Jumped  a  staggering  30  percent.  A  look  at 
what  they  have  been  doing  will  show  why. 

Mediterranean  Sea 
The  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  of  today 
has  its  origin  In  deployments  begun  in  1964, 
probably  In  a  move  to  establish  at  least  a 
visible  counter  to  the  6th  Fleet.  Surface  units 
reestablished  the  Russian  presence  In  the 
Mediterranean  that  had  been  absent  for  over 
150  years.  Units  so  deployed  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  anchorages  or  leisurely  steam- 
ing from  one  anchorage  to  another.  Occasion- 
ally, there  would  be  some  shadowing  of  the 
6th  Fleet  by  an  AOI  or  a  combatant.  Until  the 
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1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  the  bulk  of  the  surface 
units  came  from  the  Black  See  fleet  and 
spent  an  average  of  60  days  out  of  area.  All 
logistic  support  was  provided  by  supply  ships, 
of  largely  naval  subordination,  making  de- 
liveries to  the  anchorages. 

This  presence  steadily  has  Increased  the 
challenge  to  the  6th  Fleet,  both  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  in  scope  of  operation.  In  this 
area,  the  Soviet  squadron  serves  both  a  stra- 
tegic defensive  role  In  relation  to  NATO 
forces  and  a  political  role  supporting  Red 
penetration  of  the  countries  of  the  region. 

Beginning  about  June  1967,  the  tempo 
of  operations  was  stepped  up.  Units  there- 
after spent  less  time  at  anchor,  and  con- 
tinuous shadowing  of  American  carriers  was 
performed  by  combatants — frequently  the 
missile  ships.  A  greater  prop>ortion  of  the 
fleet  was  supplied  by  the  Baltic  and  northern 
fleets;  average  deployments  were  extended 
to  about  90  days.  Amphibious  shipping  came 
to  be  a  constant  element  of  the  Soviet  forces. 
The  Black  Sea  auxiliaries  that  hitherto  had 
provided  most  logistic  support  were  increas- 
ingly supplemented  by  those  from  the  other 
two  western  Soviet  fleets  as  well  as  by  occa- 
sional merchant  ships.  During  the  height  of 
the  Mideast  conflict,  the  Soviets  had  70  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean  while  we  only  had  60. 

In  March  1969,  an  unusually  large  and 
powerful  force  of  surfcuse  ships  and  subma- 
rines left  the  Soviet  northern  fleet  and  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  Norwegian  Sea,  head- 
ing south.  Widespread  speculation  on  their 
destination  was  ended  when  it  was  learned 
this  large  group  was  bound  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  a  routine  replacement  of  units  on 
duty  there.  Their  ability  to  reinforce  in  rapid 
fashion  their  presence  in  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  northern  fleet  as  well  as  from  the 
closer  Black  Sea  fleet  was  amply  demon- 
strated. In  July  1969,  a  small  but  varied  force 
formed  up  In  mid-Atlantic  and  proceeded 
down  the  U.S.  east  coast  prior  to  operating  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  visiting  Havana.  This  operation  also  in- 
cluded (deleted]  a  Soviet  nuclear  subma- 
rine deployed  to  these  waters.  Other  activities 
Included  a  second  (late  summer)  group  mak- 
ing it  way  from  the  north  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  additional  units  circumnavigat- 
ing Africa  to  continue  the  Soviet  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Through  September  1969, 
the  surface  forces  of  the  Soviet  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  have  comprised  an  average 
of  about  (deleted]  units — [deleted]  units — 
[deleted]  combatants  and  [deleted]  support 
ships.  In  recent  months,  the  numbers  of 
ships  and  level  of  activity  have  increased 
markedly. 

With  the  coming  of  large-scale  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  So- 
viets have  leapfrogged  NATO's  southern  flank 
and  have  established  a  growing  influence 
along  the  African  and  Asian  littorals  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Red  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean. 
They  have  also  exploited  the  fact  that  the 
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eastern  Mediterranean,  as  an  area  of  naval 
operations,  is  proximate  to  sources  of  their 
logistic  and  land-based  air  support.  [De- 
leted.] These  are  very  lmix>rtant  political  and 
military  factors  because  they  establish  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  as  that  area  of  the 
world  where  instability  is  greatest,  where  bi- 
lateral U.S. -U.S.S.R.  vital  Interests  confront 
most  directly,  where  Soviet  naval  presence 
constitutes  a  jxjtent  force  [deleted.] 

Pacific 
Periodic  Soviet  naval  operations  began  In 
the  western  Paclflc  In  1965.  These  were  largely 
surface  exercises  in  suptport  of  submarine 
operations,  although  both  the  Pueblo  and  the 
EC-121  Incidents  Is  triggered  sorties  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan. 

Indian  Ocean 

Soviet  naval  deployments  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  commenced  in  1968,  and  they  have 
maintained  a  continuous  combatant  naval 
presence  there  since  May  of  1969.  They  have 
made  numerous  good  will  visits  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Indian  Ocean  littoral  and  have 
sought  to  broaden  their  Influence  through  as- 
sistance to  these  nations  and  through  the 
use  of  local  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that 
(deleted]  port  visits  wUl  take  place  this 
year. 

[Deleted.] 

Atlantic 

Extended  submarine  support  operations 
commenced  in  the  central  Atlantic  In  1967, 
and  combatant  exercises  In  the  Atlantic  have 
been  on  the  Increase  annually.  Ballistic  mis- 
sile patrol  stations  covering  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  have  been  regularly 
fnanned  since  mld-1969.  There  were  de- 
ployments to  West  Africa  and  the  Caribbean 
in  1969,  and  since  then  four  visits  of  Soviet 
naval  forces  to  the  Caribbean  have  taken 
place.  The  most  recent,  involving  a  guided 
missile  cruiser,  a  nuclear  submarine,  and  a 
submarine  tender  Is  currently  in  progress. 
Okean  operations 

In  April  1970,  the  Soviets  conducted  a 
worldwide  naval  operation  called  Okean. 
This  was  the  widest  in  scope  conducted  by 
any  post-World  War  II  navy.  It  is  worth 
looking  at  a  brief  recount  of  one  of  the  exer- 
cises conducted  as  part  of  Okean.  It  demon- 
strates Just  what  the  Soviet  fleet  Is  capable  of 
doing.  The  exercise  was  an  antl-canier  op- 
eration In  the  North  Atlantic. 

Simulating  a  U.S.  carrier  group,  a  Soviet 
aggressor  force  composed  of  the  Uoslcra 
class  helicopter  ship.  Leningrad,  with  a 
guided  missile  cruiser  and  three  escorts  in 
company,  exited  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  headed  north 
to  Initiate  the  exercise. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  Leningrad  group 
emerged  from  the  Mediterranean,  Soviet  op- 
posing forces  mounted  a  sustained  recon- 
naissance effort  In  an  attempt  to  locate 
the  carrier.  [Deleted  ]  These  exercises  should 
im Dress  anyone. 
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Major  combatants: 

Attack  aircraft  carriers 

ASW 

Helicopter  carriers 

Cruisers 

Frigates 

Destroyers 

Escorts 

SuWotal 

Minor  combatants: 

Missile  patrol  craft 

Ottier  patrol  craft 

AmphiDious  ships 

Mine  warfare  ships 

Auxiliaries 

Subtotal... 

Surface  fleet  total... 


United 

United 

USSR. 

States 

USSR. 

States 

0 

IS 

s 

7 

0 

0 
2 

IS 

0 

4 

0 

7 

17 

16 

22 

10 

5 

27 
205 

15 
65 

25 

76 

134 

87 

42 

110 

54 

185 

320 
0 

214 
160 

249 

133 

0 

695 

4 

520 

16 

103 

152 

100 

73 

404 

84 

315 

43 

575 

246 

700 

1S2 

1,910 

486 

1,795 

314 

U.S.SR. 


United 
SUtes 


IDeletedl 


2.095 


806 


2,009 


563 
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BIG  BUS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me. 
one  of  the  key  issues  involved  in  the  ef- 
forts to  obtain  wider  buses  is  that  of 
the  motivation  and  intent  of  those  seek- 
ing the  change.  The  bus  lobby  tells  us 
that  the  bigger  buses  will  be  much  safer. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  new  buses  will  be 
safer,  they  say,  is  the  fact  they  will  have 
larger  and  wider  tires.  While  there  is 
some  technical  disagreement  as  to 
whether  the  larger  tire  will  in  fact  in- 
crease braking  effectiveness,  there  are 
more  serious  questions  to  be  raised. 

The  two  largest  organizations  lobbying 
openly  for  the  big  bus  bill  are  the  Amer- 
ican Transit  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  organizations  have  joined 
in  a  lawsuit  to  invalidate  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation  regulations 
on  the  subject  of  regrooved  tires.  They 
argue  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation requirement  of  three-thirty-sec- 
ond-inch of  undertread  below  the  tire 
grooves  is  too  stringent.  So.  in  effect,  you 
have  the  same  groups  telling  the  Con- 
gress they  are  going  to  use  bigger  and 
safer  tires  on  the  wider  buses,  and  at  the 
same  time,  telling  the  courts  they  want  to 
use  thinner  tires  than  the  Department 
of  Transportation  requires.  Does  that 
make  sense? 

I  insert  the  following  article: 

[Prom  the  Passenger  Tranapcrt,  Mar.  26, 

19711 

ATA,  Others  Appeal  DOT  Regrooved  Tike 

Regijlations 

The  order  of  United  States  District  Judge 
Joseph  C.  Waddy,  granting  summary  judg- 
ment to  the  government  In  the  action 
brought  to  test  the  validity  of  the  regrooved 
tire  regulations  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  has  been  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  by  the  plaintiffs  In 
the  action. 

The  American  Transit  Association  joined 
with  the  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners  and  the  American  Tracking  Associa- 
tions, Inc..  in  a  joint  notice  of  appeal  filed 
March  8.  The  appeal  probably  will  be  on  the 
calendar  at  the  next  term  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  suit  sought  to  Invalidate  regrooved  tire 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion in  1969. 

A  regrooved  tire  is  defined  as  "a  tire,  either 
original  tread  or  retread,  on  which  the  tread 
pattern  has  been  renewed  or  a  new  tread  or 
retread  has  been  produced  by  cutting  into 
the  tread  of  a  worn  tire  to  a  depth  equal  to 
or  deeper  then  the  molded  original  groove 
depth." 

For  the  low-speed,  stop-and-go  operation 
of  intra-clty  buses,  the  transit  Industry  hM 
been  successfully  using  the  city-bus  mileage 
tire,  specifically  constructed  with  heavy  un- 
dertread to  accept  regroovlng,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  life,  without,  industry  officials 
point  out,  any  compromise  of  tire  safety  fac- 
tors. 

The  regulations  cheJlenged  In  the  lawsuit 
establish  the  conditions  under  which  re- 
grooved tires  may  be  sold,  offered  for  sale,  In- 
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troduced  for  sale,  or  delivered  for  Introduc- 
tion into  Interstate  commerce. 

An  amendment  to  the  regulations  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  regrooved  tires  on  the  front 
wheels  of  vehicles  unless  the  tires  meet  mini- 
mum load-carrying  capacity  requirements. 

In  the  lawsuit,  ATA  and  other  plaintiffs 
argued  that  the  regulation  requiring  that 
there  be  a  3/32  inch  of  undertread  below  the 
grooves  of  the  regrooved  tire  would  reduce 
the  useful  life  of  the  tire  by  16%.  The  plain- 
tiffs attacked  the  validity  of  the  regulations 
contending  they  were  defective. 

In  addition,  ATA  raised  the  point  that 
Congress  made  it  clear  in  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Safety  Act  of  1966  that  any  regula- 
tions adopted  thereunder  In  respect  to  tires 
would  not  be  applicable  <o  the  intrastate 
commerce. 
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PRESS  DIFFICULTIES  IN  INDO- 
CHINA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  focus  attention  on  a  recent  news 
article  written  by  Lou  Cannon  of  the 
Washington  press  corps. 

It  exposes  yet  another  unfortunate 
aspect  of  the  credibility  problem  between 
the  press,  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Military  Establishment,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  article  follows: 

For   New   Credibilitt    Oap:    All   Shau 

Blame 

(By  Lou  Cannon) 

The  lack  of  credibility  which  distinguished 
the  Washington  relationship  between  the 
press  corps  and  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
a  gulf,  not  a  gap.  In  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

Any  Washington  reporter  who  thinks  he 
receives  the  run-around  from  White  House 
types  needs  only  a  brush  or  two  with  the 
ruling  gentry  of  the  VS.  Military  Advisory 
Command  In  Saigon  to  yearn  for  a  good 
clean  evasion  from  a  home-based  adminis- 
tration press  officer. 

Turnabout. — And  any  administration  offi- 
cial who  thinks  he's  being  abused  by  the 
nattering  nabobs  of  the  Washington  corps 
would  probably  cheerfully  accept  his  present 
bad  press  if  forced  to  submit  to  the  Vientiane 
press  corps  for  a  few  hours. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  Impression  obtained 
by  this  reporter  after  conversations  with 
military  men.  embassy  officials  and  reporters 
during  a  10-day  trip  to  Indochina. 

Almost  to  a  man.  the  soldiers  and  Marines 
interviewed  In  Vietnam  and  the  civilian  of- 
ficials and  helicopter  pilots  I  talked  with  in 
Laos  believe  that  the  press  is  distorting  the 
war.  Some  cite  exaggerated  accounts  of  Viet- 
nam defoliation,  some  an  emphasis  on 
civilian  casualties  rather  than  American 
lives,  some  a  preoccupation  with  U.S. -Viet- 
namese frictions  or  with  military  drug  prob- 
lems. 

The  reporters  also  make  a  pretty  good  csise. 
They  talk  about  meaningless  briefings  and 
outright  lies,  a  punitive  attitude  toward  re- 
porters who  write  critically  and  growing  re- 
luctance to  provide  the  transportation 
which  is  a  precondition  of  accurate  war  re- 
porting. In  Laos,  which  is  as  American-run 
as  any  turn-of-the-century  Banana  republic 
in  Central  America,  the  Royal  Lao  govern- 
ment attempted  to  oust  a  particularly  critical 
reporter,  then  relented  when  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy decided  that  the  fuss  was  not  worth 
the  protest  from  other  correspondents. 


Opinionated — But  the  reporter  In  question 
Is  at  least  as  opinionated  as  his  critics.  Dur- 
ing a  tour  of  the  refugee  village  of  Ban  Na 
Nga  with  Rep.  Pete  McCloskey  (R-Callf .) .  the 
reporter  vehemently  argued  the  case  against 
American  bombing  in  Laos  with  a  pro-bomb- 
ing priest  in  a  dialogue  that  did  little  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  either  journalism  or  the 
priesthood. 

"We're  getting  guys  over  here  now  who  are 
sociologists,  not  reporters,"  complains  a  Ma- 
rine major  In  Vietnam. 

However,  this  same  Marine  major  readily 
concedes  that  military  men  in  Vietnam  have 
often  created  the  conditions  they  criticize. 
He  cites  Lam  Son  719,  the  ballyhooed  Laos 
invasion,  as  a  case  in  point. 

In  that  battle,  nominally  waged  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  (ARVN) .  a  directive 
was  issued  prohibiting  U.S.  helicopters  from 
transporting  press  and  restricting  comments 
by  American  officers.  Few  reporters  were  able 
to  reach  the  battle  area  and  much  of  the 
reporting  accordingly  centered  on  bullet-rid- 
dled helicopters  carrying  out  ARVN  survivors 
from  what  appeared  to  be  a  disorderly  re- 
treat. 

Instead  of  providing  press  transportation, 
the  U.S.  command  furnished  communiques 
describing  the  operation  as  a  success  in  ad- 
vance and  leaving  blank  spots  for  press  offi- 
cers to  fill  in. 

Nonsense — Pew.  If  any,  reporters  believed 
such  self-defeating  nonsense. 

"The  reason  we  got  the  reporting  we  did 
out  of  Lam  Son  719  was  that  we  didn't  make 
choppers  available,"  concedes  the  same  major 
who  is  critical  of  reporters-turned-sociolo- 
gists. Like  many  other  military  men,  the 
major  believes  Lam  Son  719  was  a  plus-and- 
mlnus  operation.  But  the  U.S.  military  in 
effect  made  a  policy  decision  to  allow  cover- 
age only  of  the  retreat. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  such 
suppression  and  such  coverage,  and  they 
ought  to  be  drawn  quickly.  It  Is  a  hard,  clear 
truth  that  vast  numljers  of  Americans  no 
longer  believe  what  either  their  reporters  or 
their  politicians  are  telling  them.  The  ex- 
perience of  Indochina  suggests  that  there  are 
good  reasons  in  both  cases  for  this  unbelief. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  May  2-5  edition  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  included  nn  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  court  decisions  which  have 
been  made  pur.=:uant  to  that  act. 

The  editorial  correctlv  points  out  that 
the  unfair  treatment  of  southern  States 
which  his  resulted  from  thi.s  law  is  ba- 
sicallv  the  fault  of  the  Irw  it.-e'f  and  not 
the   courts. 

It  '.VPS  wren?  to  h  .ve  enacted  the  Vot- 
ing Right.-  Act  in  196.5.  and  it  was  WTong 
to  extend  the  act  in  1970  This  punitive 
.statute,  so  long  as  it  remAins  on  the 
books,  is  bound  to  result  in  un"-^nanted 
and  infquinble  treatment  of  the  south- 
ern Slates. 

Th''  editor  ci  th?  edi'oiial  page  of 
the  Ri'^hmond  News  Leader  is  Ross 
Mackenzie. 

I  a?k  unanimous  consent  thit  the  text 
of  the  editorial.  "The  Feds'  Latest."  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 


June  S,  1971 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 
[From  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  May  28, 
19711 
The  Fib's  Latest 
Yesterday  a  panel  of  four  Federal  judges 
ordered  Virginia  to  postpone   its  scheduled 
June  8  Democratic  primaries  until  Septem- 
ber  14,  and  told  the  General  Assembly  to 
come  forward  with  satisfactory  plans  for  re- 
apportionment of  the  State  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Delegates  by  Jvme  15.  If  the  Demo- 
crats  must    have   their   primaries.   Septem- 
ber 14  clearly  is  a  more  acceptable  date  than 
June  8.  The  requirement  that  the  General 
Assembly  submit  new  reapportionment  plans 
to  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  by  June 
15  makes  less  sense.  That  Is  three  weeks  from 
now.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  expected  to  rule 
m  a  related  reapportionment  case.  Involving 
Indianapolis,  within  the  next  month.  Under 
the  Federal  panel's  order  yesterday,  the  Gen- 
ereJ    Assembly    now    must    proceed   without 
the  benefit  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in 
the  Indianapolis  case. 

But  whether  one  approves  or  disapproves 
of  the  dates  set  by  the  Federal  panel  yester- 
day, the  most  galling  aspect  Is  that  Virginia 
and  other  Southern  States  still  are  treated 
by  the  Federal  courts  as  conquered  provinces. 
Under  the  uniquely  opprobrious  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  ld65.  the  Southern  States  are 
compelled  to  obtain  Federal  approval  before 
they  may  so  much  as  brush  their  teeth.  In 
this  regard,  consider  the  following  statement 
made  last  month  by  a  three-judge  Federal 
court  In  Mississippi : 

"If  we  were  free  to  perform  our  judicial 
duties  according  to  our  ability  and  agreeably 
to  our  understanding  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  we  would,  to  a  man.  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Justice  Black's  view  (in  two 
recent  cases)  that  Section  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  clearly  unconstitution- 
al. This  Section  5  Imposes  a  prior  restraint 
upon  certain  of  the  sovereign  States  by  en- 
joining the  enforcement  of  statutes  they  may 
enact  until  they  can  convince  Federal  judges 
of  a  district  foreign  to  their  soil  that  these 
presumptively  valid  acts  of  their  duly 
elected  (State)  legislature  pass  constitution- 
al muster,  or  until  their  chief  legal  officer 
has  submitted  such  statutes  to  a  political  ap- 
pointee of  the  Executive  (branch)  of  the 
central  government  for  his  review  and  tacit 
approval. 

"However,  as  members  of  an  Inferior  cotirt, 
we  are  bound  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
apply  siection  5  to  the  same  extent  as  if  we 
considered  It  to  have  pristine  authority." 

Such  a  statement,  oozing  with  Irony  lx)rn 
of  disdain,  describes  eloquently  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  Federal  system.  It  Is  being 
smashed.  You  do  not  have  a  Federal  system 
when  Mississippi  or  Virginia  or  any  State 
must  clear  practically  everything  it  does  with 
some  Federal  appointee.  You  do  not  have  a 
Federal  system  when  any  region  Is  compelled 
to  do  things  required  of  no  other  region.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  says  that  If  the  reappor- 
tionment plan  of  a  Southern  State  Is  not  ap- 
proved or  rejected  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral within  60  days  after  the  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  him.  then  the  plan  may  be 
considered  valid.  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
took  more  than  60  days  to  reject  Virginia's 
plan.  Yesterday,  contrary  to  the  language  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  the  Federal  panel  up- 
held Attorney  General  Mitchell's  dawdling, 
and  Virginia  be  damned. 

The  Federal  government  makes  these  puni- 
tive laws,  the  Federal  government  Interprets 
them,  and  there  is  little  that  the  Soutii — 
the  humiliated  South — can  do  about  It.  The 
Federal     government's    prevailing     attitude 
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toward  the  South  Is  malicious,  hateful,  and 
wrong.  Virginia  Is  locked  in — a  ward  of  the 
Feds.  So  by  June  15  Virginia  will  come  up 
with  reapportionment  plans  that  please  them, 
Just  as  the  pupU  must  satisfy  the  harsh 
schodmarm.  One  despairs.  We  are  treated  as 
children — ugly  children,  unpenitent  chUdren. 
And  we  will  be  compelled  to  comply  with 
every  Irrational  Federal  edict,  no  matter  how 
much  it  hurts. 
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J.  CRAIG  SMITH,  "MAN  OF  THE 
SOUTH" 


BELIEPS  OF  YOUNGER  GENERATION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  of  today's  younger 
generation  are  often  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Whether  we  of  the  adult  world 
Eigree  or  disagree  vnth  youth,  we  can  al- 
ways say  that  today's  youth  approaches 
modem  problems  with  a  depth  of  thought 
and  spirit  which  are  commendable. 

Recently  a  constituent  furnished  me 
with  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  "Panther  Prints,"  a  high 
school  newspaper  in  my  Congressional 
district,  on  March  19.  197 L  I  found  the 
depth  of  thought  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Jenkel  m  to  be  intriguing  and 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

What's  Realitt  for  Yotr? 
(By  Ted  Jenkel) 
What's  the  point?  We  must  never  lose 
track  of  this  question.  It  is  easy  to  forget,  it 
Is  easy  to  become  caught  up  In  the  hum- 
drum of  the  ordinary.  Sitting  in  school  ev. 
ery  day  the  senses  often  become  deadened 
and  perspective  becomes  shaded. 

It  is  easy  to  allow  one's  mind  to  become 
subservient  and  to  lose  the  essence  of  life — 
the  free  spirit.  One  can  easily  and  slowly 
slip  below  the  waves  and  allow  one's  self  to 
be  submerged  In  the  sea  of  acquiescence. 
The  simple  way  Is  to  bend  In  the  wind  and 
to  fall  prey  to  the  pattern  of  convenience 
wherein  youth's  soul  Is  tamed  and  molded 
so  that  he  can  finally  leave  school  and  slip 
without  dents  of  rupture  Into  the  present 
scheme  of  things,  Into  society.  Slip  Into  so- 
ciety where  the  will  of  the  mass  can  replace 
the  spirit  of  the  Individual. 

Do  not  lose  yourself  In  anxious  thoughts 
over  the  future  and  do  not  regret  the  past. 
Remember  who  you  are  and  what's  real  for 
you.  Your  friend  Is  real,  the  sun  is  real,  the 
flowers  are  real,  the  grass  Is  real  and  the 
spirit  of  love  Is  real.  Don't  lose  touch  with 
yourself  In  man  made  abstractions. 

When  you  learn  the  chemical  analysis  of 
a  substance,  of  the  electrochemical  processes 
of  the  brsUn.  of  the  anatomy  of  a  plant  and 
mathematical  definitions  remember  the 
spirit  of  man  and  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Learn  not  for  learning's  sake,  for  that  Is 
pointless.  Learn  what  Is  Important  to  you. 
Learn  so  that  you  may  be  better  able  to 
serve  your  fellow  man.  Improve  yourself  so 
that  you  may  reach  out  and  lend  a  hand. 
Somebody  needs  you. 

Live  your  life  In  the  spirit  of  awareness. 
Try  not  to  forget  yourself  in  manmade  mazes 
of  concepts,  plans  and  calculations.  Have 
attention  to  the  here  and  now,  allow  no  one 
to  tame  your  spirit.  Remember  who  you  are 
and  what  you  are.  Look  at  nature  and  beauty. 
Have  attention,  have  soul,  have  a  friend,  and 
have  a  beautiful  day. 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  cxorcia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  Dixie  Business  magazine,  in  Deca- 
tur, Ga.,  edited  by  Mr.  Hubert  F.  Lee, 
selects  a  "Man  of  the  South."  The  1970 
award  was  presented  earlier  this  year  to 
Mr.  J.  Crsug  Smith,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Avondale  Mills  in  Sylacauga, 
Ala.,  and  a  businessman  and  civic  leader 
of  wide  renown. 

Also  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Dixie  Business  is  an  article  observing  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Atlanta  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  bring  this  material  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dixie  Business.  Summer.  1971] 

J.  Craig  SMrrH — Man  of  the  Sotrrn  for  1970 

(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

J.  Craig  Smith  is  a  Great  Human  Being — 
a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity — deserving 
of  this  or  any  accolade.  .  .  .  wrote  Charles  H. 
Kellstadt,  Chairman  of  General  Development 
and  retired  head  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Com- 
pany. 

I  thought  of  Charlie's  words  as  I  presented 
the  25th  "Man  of  the  South"  award  to  Craig 
Smith  March  18.  1971  In  Sylacauga.  Alabama, 
headquarters  for  the  great  Avondale  Mills. 

The  years  turned  back  to  1947  when  I  wrote 
my  second  "Man  of  the  South"  report  in 
Dixie  Business. 

FRIEND  of  the  NEEDY 

It  is  said  of  Donald  Comer  in  Birmingham 
that  he  goes  often  to  the  Old  People's  Home 
there  to  see  them  and  do  a  little  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  Somehow,  we  feel,  that  above 
the  roar  of  applause  from  leading  editors, 
cotton  textile  men.  industrialists  and  others 
over  Mr.  Comer's  selection  will  be  smile  on 
their  faces  and  the  happiness  they  will  know 
that  one  of  their  friends  Is  the  1947  South's 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR.  He  has  been  theirs  for 
a  long  time. 

The  little  stars  sometimes  marshall  them- 
selves into  a  grreater  force  than  some  of  the 
big  ones.  It  Is  often  the  little  things  a  man 
does,  day  by  day.  and  year  by  year,  that 
counts  most  when  the  final  balance  sheet  Is 
added  up. 

"...  I  was  honored  and  rendered  a  greater 
service  as  Superintendent  of  a  Methodist 
church  Sunday  school  than  as  Governor  or 
Senator  of  my  state,"  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  late  Hon.  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  inscribed 
on  a  bronze  tablet  of  a  church  In  Alexandria 
City,  Alabama.  How  great  this  sentiment  has 
marked  the  life  of  Donald  Comer  and  his 
brothers  can  be  seen  in  many  of  the  things 
they  have  done.  The  man  In  overalls  Is  as 
human  and  worthy  of  respect  and  dignity  as 
the  great  among  us,  to  Donald  Comer. 

It  Is  our  impression  of  Donald  Comer  that 
he  asks  not  whether  something  is  great  and 
important  but  is  It  worthy  and  good  and  In 
need  of  his  efforts  and  support.  Being  a  use- 
ful citizen  is  no  new  thing  to  him,  he  has 
been  one  for  many  years. 

Craig  Smith  is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Braxton  Bragg  Comer  and  nephew  of 
the  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1947,  the  late 
Donald  Comer,  who  was  Chairman  of  Avon- 
dale  Mills  In  1947. 
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In  naming  J.  Craig  Smith,  Chairman  of 
Avondale  Mills,  as  the  25th  "Man  of  the 
South"  we  pay  tribute  to  the  entire  textile 
Industry  and  to  all  the  great  leaders  of  all 
endeavors  who  have  done  so  much  for  our 
Southland  over  the  years. 

Craig  Smith  Is  a  Giant  in  the  textUe  In- 
dustry of  Industrial  giants. 

He  Is  the  fifth  in  the  industry  to  be  hon- 
ored— Donald  Comer,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Avondale  Mills,  in  1947;  Colonel  James  C. 
Self,  then  head  of  Greenwood  Mills.  In  1952; 
Norman  Cocke,  former  president  of  Duke 
Power  Co.  and  a  director  of  J.  P.  Stevens,  in 
1959:  and  Governor  Luther  Hodges,  Max- 
shall-Pleld  Company,  in  1969. 

He  is  the  fourth  from  Alabama.  Thomas 
W.  Martin,  then  president  of  Alabama  Power 
Company,  in  1946.  Donald  Comer  in  1947  and 
Prank  P.  Samford,  chairman  of  Liberty  Na- 
tional Life  and  the  man  for  whom  Samford 
University  is  named,  in  1959. 

King  Arthur  never  devoted  more  care  and 
research  in  assembling  his  Knights  at  the 
Court  of  Camelot  than  I  have  for  25  years 
in  helping  honor  the  South's  great  since 
1946. 

Craig  Smith  is  a  legend  In  his  own  lifetime 
in  Alabama  and  the  textUe  Industry. 

He  was  Installed  in  Osaka.  Japan  as  the 
first  American  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Cotton  and  Allied 
Textile  Industries. 

He  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Alabama  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  was  founded 
In  1938.  the  year  I  helped  the  Alabama  Jour- 
nal on  Its  50th  Anniversary  edition,  by  such 
giants  as  Donald  Comer,  Thomas  W.  Martin, 
Benjamin  Russell.  Floyd  McGowln  and  others. 
But  most  of  all,  Craig  Smith  Is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  vital  needs  of  the  fam- 
ilies that  make  up  the  Avondale  Mills  and 
the  benefits  to  them  is  a  living  testlment  to 
his  sincerity. 

Craig  Smith  retired  in  1970  after  19  suc- 
cessful years  as  President  of  Avondale  Mills. 
It  was  the  most  successful  year  for  Avondale 
m  73 -years  of  operation. 

The  past  19  years  have  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult years  for  the  textUe  Industry  in  history. 
Craig  Smith  not  only  served  as  a  leading 
spokesman  for  his  industry,  he  kept  up  the 
mills  and  Installed  the  latest  machinery  to 
meet  competition  in  the  fierce  battle  against 
imports. 

As  Reuben  B.  Robertson.  "Man  of  the 
South"  phrased  It  "We  are  honored  by  as- 
sociation by  having  J.  Craig  Smith  added  to 
the  Man  of  the  South  honor  group." 

Craig  Smith  was  named  from  the  honor 
group  I  term  the  South's  "Hall  of  Fame  for 
the  Living".  This  group  is  limited  to  200 
living  leaders  and  the  200  limit  was  reached 
in  1953.  Additions  since  1953  have  been  to 
lake  the  places  of  those  who  have  died 

I  feel  every  one  of  these  would  be  proud 
to  have  Craig  Smith  serve  as  the  symbol 
of  "honoring  many  by  honoring  one." 

J.  Craig  Smith  was  born  in  Birmingham 
AJabama.  July  23.  1905.  His  parents  were 
Mlgnon  Comer  and  J.  Craig  Smith.  He  at- 
tended college  at  Virginia  MUltary  Institute 
Class  of  1925:  A.B.  degree.  Mr.  Smith  married 
Page  Thompson  of  Selma.  Alabama  They 
have  one  daughter.  Mlgnon  Comer  Smith 
In  business  circles  he  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Avondale  Mills,  Sylacauga  Ala  ■  Di- 
rector. Cowlkee  Mills,  Eufaula,  Ala-  Direc- 
tor. Birmingham  Trust  National  Bank,  Birm- 
ingham; Director,  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Chicago,  Ullnols:  Director,  Illinois  Central 
Industries.  Chicago;  Director.  Protective  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Birmingham;  Director 
South  Central  Bell  Telephone  Company' 
Birmingham;  and  Director,  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Sylacauga. 

Activities  in  Trade  Associations  Include: 
President,  International  Federation  of  Cot- 
ton and  Allied  Textile  Industries,  Zurich. 
Switzerland:    Director    and    past    President! 
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American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Institute, 
Inc.:  Director  and  past  President,  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America:  Past  President. 
Alabama  Textile  Manufacturers  Association; 
and  Vice  President  and  Director,  Alabama 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Civic  Areas  of  activity,  to  list  a  few.  in- 
elude:  Vice  President  and  Trustee.  The  Eye 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Birmingham;  President 
and  Director,  Alabama  Safety  Council;  Vice 
Chairman,  Sylacauga  Park  and  Recreation 
Board;  and  Chairman,  Alabama  State  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Public  Education. 

Miscellaneous  Afllltatlons:  Member,  The 
Newcomen  Society  in  North  America;  Hon- 
orary Membership  in  the  following:  Syla- 
cauga Rotary  Club  (also  past  President); 
Sylacauga  Exchange  Club:  Omlcron  Delta 
Kappa  (University  of  Alabama)  and  Phi  Psi 
(Auburn  University).  He  Is  a  member  of  Bir- 
mingham Country  Club  (past  President); 
The  Redstone  Club  (past  President);  Moun- 
tain Brook  Club.  The  Club,  the  Downtown 
Club,  and  the  Relay  House,  all  of  Birming- 
ham: and  Coosa  Valley  Country  Club,  Slya- 
cauga. 

Public  offices  held  In  the  past:  Executive 
Committee,  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind;  Alabama  Water  Improvement  Com- 
mission; Advisory  Board,  University  of  Ala- 
bama Medical  Center;  Board  of  Directors. 
Sylacauga  Hospital;  and  Alabama  Education 
Study  Commission. 

Honors  have  come  by  the  score.  To  name 
a  few:  Named  Communicator  of  the  Year  for 
1970  by  the  International  Council  of  Indus- 
trial Editors.  This  is  the  first  time  the  award 
had  been  made  to  anyone  from  the  South 
and  the  first  time  It  had  been  made  to  any- 
one from  the  textile  Industry;  he  received 
the  1970  Marketing  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Birmingham  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marketing  Association:  and  he  was 
named  Man  of  the  South  for  1970  bv  the  edi- 
tors of  Dixie  Business. 

He  was  a  five-star  General  In  everv  area 
where  his  Interest  and  activity  took  him.  As 
a  public  speaker  he  has  been  unexcelled. 
With  or  without  a  ^rlpt  he  has  moved  mil- 
lions. A  gentle  and  quiet  man  by  nature  he 
could  stir  up  more  support  for  more  worthy 
causes  than  any  man  I  know. 

A  master  of  ad  lib  he  could  amuse  and  con- 
fuse with  his  hilarious  comedy,  profound 
remarks  of  cutting  sarcastic  retorts  reserved 
for  those  who  needed  cutting  down.  Craig 
Smith  Is  a  genius  who  loves  being  In  the  fore 
front  of  every  worthwhile  fight.  He  loves  a 
fight  for  the  right  but  he  also  has  always 
loved  people — and  people  love  him.  As  strong 
and  as  able  and  as  capable  as  he  Is,  he  Is 
still  the  world's  softest  touch  for  any  cause 
In  need  of  a  champion. 

[From  the  Dixie  Business,  Spring,  1971] 

Nostalgia  Without  Tears 

(By  Hubert  F.  Lee) 

The  Atlanta  Jaycees  bridged  the  generation 
gap  at  its  50th  Anniversary  dinner  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  1971. 

There  were  three  tables  of  "old-timers"  and 
the  cup  of  nostalgia  was  running  over  but 
there  were  no  tears. 

It  was  also  "bosses'"  night. 

As  a  reporter  In  1921,  I  covered  the  Jaycees, 
the  civic  clubs,  etc..  before  I  Joined  the 
Jaycees. 

The  year  1921  was  a  year  to  remember. 

And  80  is   1971. 

The  young  and  dynamic  leaders  like  Pres- 
ident William  A.  Walton  gave  us  "old-timers" 
assurance  that  the  Atlanta  Spirit  and  leader- 
ship is  In  good  hands. 

Chairman  Ed  Herrln  and  Vice  President  Lee 
Lester,  in  charge  of  the  annual  meeting,  had 
a  program  of  stars. 

Bill  Walton's  Welcome  compared  with 
Austin  Abbott  or  Roy  LeCraw's  best  in  the 
early  20'8. 
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Some  of  the  old-timers  Included  Duncan 
Peek,  R.  W.  "Bob"  Schilling.  Vernon  Brown, 
William  A.  "Bill"  Home,  Jr..  J.  Ralph  Mc- 
Clelland, Austin  Abbott,  O.  C.  Hubert. 

At  the  next  table  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Slaton.  Jr..  B.  L.  Brown,  Baxter  Maddox,  Fain 
Peek,  Dr.  Bill  Dobles.  and  Hubert  P.  Lee,  dean 
of  magazine  editors. 

John  Westmoreland.  Mrs.  Shelley  Charles. 
Herbert  B.  Hayes,  Malcolm  Brenner  and  Hueh 
Head. 

There  was  Richard  H.  Rich.  "Merchant 
Prince,"  who  was  applauded  for  his  leader- 
ship In  keeping  the  Jaycees  going  in  the  lean 
years. 

And  Wiley  Moore.  Jr.,  and  a  host  of  others. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  and  earlier 
that  day  I  had  phoned  Mrs.  Gloria  BeUah  to 
see  if  I  could  cancel  my  reservation. 

When  Mrs.  Bellah  told  me  that  a  host  of 
old-timers  were  coming,  I  changed  my  mind 
about  backing  out. 

DR.    NOAH    LANGDALE.    JR.,    SPEAKJER 

Dr  Noah  Langdale.  Jr..  who  led  Georgia 
State  University  to  one  of  the  nation's  best, 
was  Introduced  by  Tarby  Bryant. 

"When  a  man  has  a  boy  age  5.  the  father 
worships  the  son. 

"At  10.  the  boy  worships  his  father. 

"At  15.  the  boy  Is  copying  father. 

"At  20.  the  son  Is  friend  or  foe,"  Dr.  Lang- 
dale  declared 

Or   Langdale  Is  one  of  my  favorites. 

50    YEARS    IN    REVIEW 

Steve  Dixon  anchored  the  glance  back  over 
the  years. 

Doug  Cook  told  of  the  1950's  how  the  "61 
national  convention  was  landed  when  Earl 
Mann  wired  It  would  be  OK  to  meet  In  the 
ball  park.  Cook  was  '58  president. 

O.  C.  Hubert,  1941  president,  reported  on 
the  40's. 

Duncan  Peek.  1933  president,  told  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  30's.  The  drive  to  share 
the  work.  Helping  Mayor  Hartsfield  on  air- 
port, getting  the  drivers  license  and  State 
Patrol  laws  passed. 

Bill  Walton  told  of  the  1920's. 

The  Atlanta  Spirit  for  May  8.  1930,  had  a 
front-page  story. 

AIR    .MAIL    WEEK    BEGINS 

(By  Al  Richardson) 
And  on  page  3  a  news  Item  about  me. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inci- 
dence of  drug  abuse  and  addiction  to 
iiard  narcotics  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  has  now  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions, even  though  the  full  extent  of 
drug  usage  has  only  recently  become 
known.  The  easy  access  to  and  inexpen- 
sive price  of  drugs,  combined  with  the 
emotional  and  physical  stresses  of  com- 
bat and  the  boredom  of  rearline  inactiv- 
ity, have  led  to  a  virtual  epidemic  among 
servicemen  who  experiment  with  LSD. 
barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and  other 
hallucinogens  or  who  have  become  ad- 
dicted to  heroin  and  other  hard  drugs. 

Although  much  publicity  has  recently 
been  given  to  a  number  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  education  programs  being  con- 
ducted by  the  military  services,  I  have 
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seen  no  substantive  information  or  statis- 
tics on  the  results  of  such  programs  or 
any  indication  of  a  major  commitment 
being  made  by  the  DOD  and  the  military 
services  to  effectively  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. Frankly.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  much  of  what  has  been  publicized 
is  simply  window-dressing,  particularly 
when  you  consider  the  number  of  young 
men  who  have  been  subjected  to  dis- 
ciplinary action  rather  than  meaningful 
and  humanitarian  medical  care  and 
treatment.  All  too  often  the  military 
services  seem  to  try  to  avoid  the  issue 
entirely  by  discharging  the  serviceman 
and  leaving  him  to  fend  for  himself  in 
civilian  life,  with  no  future  and,  in  many 
instances,  a  rather  substantial  and  ex- 
pensive narcotics  habit. 

What  is  especially  distressing  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  servicemen  re- 
ceive imfavorable  types  of  discharges 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  barred 
from  receiving  VA  medical  treatment  for 
narcotics  addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  military  services,  in 
my  opinion,  have  failed  miserably  to  deal 
with  this  problem  in  a  proper  manner 
and  time  for  action  is  quickly  running 
out.  Punitive  action  is  not  the  answer 
but.  rather,  medical  assistance  and  re- 
habilitation are  required  to  cope  with 
the  burgeoning  problem  of  drug  addic- 
tion and  abuse  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Thus,  the  Congress  must  exercise  its  pre- 
rogatives and  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
posing a  program  to  both  help  our  serv- 
icemen and  to  seek  means  to  halt  the 
military's  monumental  drug  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut.  Mr. 
MoNAGAN,  in  sponsoring  the  Armed 
Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971. 
This  measure,  H.R.  8861  and  other  bills. 
is  a  major  step  is  undertaking  long  over- 
due action  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
mounting  drug  abuse  problem  among 
servicemen.  I  commend  Mr.  Monagan  for 
his  leadership  in  this  effort  and  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  support  it  h£is  received. 

This  legislation  approaches  the  drug 
problem  in  a  meaningful  and  construc- 
tive manner.  Two  very  noteworthy  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  provide  that  any  person 
charged  with  an  offense  involving  the 
use  of  possession  of  saiy  narcotic  drug 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  undergo 
a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  program 
and  it  woiild  prevent  a  drug  addicted 
serviceman  from  being  discharged  from 
the  Armed  Forces  until  he  is  cured  of 
addiction.  In  addition,  the  measure 
establishes  a  Drug  Abuse  Control  Corps 
in  each  military  service  to  provide  both 
educational  and  rehabilitative  treatment 
of  servicemen  addicted  to  dangerous 
drugs. 

Almost  every  week  I  receive  a  letter 
from  a  serviceman  or  a  vetersui  whose 
young  life  has  been  severely  scarred  and 
damaged  because  of  his  involvement  with 
drugs  and  the  inhuman  or  uncaring  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  treated.  Drug  addic- 
tion Is  a  serious  medical  problem  and 
one  which  has  calamitous  social  con- 
sequences. The  military  services  have  a 
very  clear  responsibility  and  obligation 
to  treat  Individuals  who  are  addicted  to 
drugs  and  in  the  same  manner  they 
would  a  man  wounded  by  the  enemy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS      , 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armed  Forces  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971.  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  pending  measures,  offer 
some  responsible  and  effective  remedies 
to  this  tragic  problem.  The  mihtary  drug 
abuse  crisis  can  no  longer  be  ignored  or 
shunted  aside  and  prompt  action  mtist 
be  taken.  I  urge  the  armed  services  to 
conduct  hearings  on  this  legislation  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  and  to  give  this 
problem  its  fullest  and  most  careful  con- 
sideration and  attention. 


THE  TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE  WA- 
TERWAY—PROGRESS BEYOND 
ESTIMATION 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25. 
I  had  the  honor  of  attending  the  sym- 
bolic groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the 
$300  million  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway at  Mobile.  Ala.  The  importance 
of  the  occasion  is  attested  by  the  fact 
President  Nixon  was  there  to  do  the 
honors. 

The  completion  of  this  waterway 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  Third  District 
of  Tennessee  because  of  the  shorter, 
more  accessible  route  to  gulf  ports. 

The  essence  of  untold  future  benefits 
from  this  improved  transportation  fa- 
cility is  captured  in  an  editorial  from 
the  May  27  edition  of  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press. 

I  call  attention  to  this  editorial, 
"Progress  Beyond  Estimation" : 

Progress  Beyond  Estimation 

To  much  of  our  country,  the  Importance 
of  the  ceremony  may  have  been  obscured  by 
the  popular  reception  accorded  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  visit  to  the  South.  But  the  pur- 
pose should  not  be  overlooked  or  the  pros- 
pects forgotten. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  went  to  Mobile 
this  week  to  take  part  in  the  beginning  of 
work  on  what  long  has  been  described  as 
"the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project."  A  fas- 
cinating  name,   what   does   It   mean? 

It  means  that  perhaps  10  years  from  now. 
much  of  the  Inland  South  will  be  on  the 
"seacoast"  so  far  as  water  shipping  to  all 
of  the  ports  of  the  world  is  concerned.  And 
this  win  have  tremendous  economic  impact. 

This  is  the  idea;  to  connect  existing  rivers 
In  a  253-mlle  waterway  that  will  shorten 
water  shipping  distances  from  Pennsylvania 
on  the  east,  midwest  cities  and  mid-South 
ports  to  Mobile  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  waterway  will  run  along  the  Tom- 
blgbee  River  near  the  Mississippi  border, 
connect  with  the  Warrior  River  at  Demo- 
polls,  Ala.,  canal  through  70  miles  to  the 
Tennessee  River  at  Pickwick  Lake. 

Now  the  Tennessee  River  winds  down 
across  Tennessee  into  northern  Alabtuna, 
then  turns  northward  across  Tennessee  again 
to  Kentucky,  entering  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi River  for  a  long  southward  flow  to  the 
Gulf  at  New  Orleans. 

From  Chattanooga  to  New  Orleans  by 
water  Is  now  1,376  miles.  Prom  Chattanooga 
to  Mobile  by  water  is  1,538  miles.  The  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee route  will  cut  the  New 
Orleans  trip  to  881  miles — a  saving  of  495 
miles,  and  Mobile  will  be  only  719  miles  away 
by  water,  cutting  that  trip  819  miles. 


Already,  water  traffic  is  vital  to  this  region. 
But  It  Is  nothing  compared  with  the  promises 
of  the  years  ahead  when  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  system  is  completed. 

The  ceremonies  this  week  point  toward 
the  time  a  decade  from  now  when  the  reali- 
ties of  this  progress  will  Just  begin. 


CONSTITUTIONAL    CASUALTIES    IN 
THE  WAR   ON  CRIME 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF     WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  spe- 
cial magazine  issue  of  the  Denver  Law 
Journal  contains  an  excellent  article  by 
Senator  Ervin  entitled  "Constitutional 
Casualties  in  the  War  on  Crime."  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected authorities  on  consitutional  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Constitutional  Casualties  in  the  Was 
ON  Crime 

(By  Sam  J.  Ehvln.  Jr.) 

introduction 

Over  100  years  ago  John  C.  Calhoun  warned 
the  Senate  that  "It  Is  harder  to  preserve  than 
to  obtain  liberty."  Calhoun's  warning,  made 
in  a  period  of  great  jxjlltlcal  unrest  and  In- 
stability In  the  19th  century,  is  especially 
valid  today  when  violence  is  fast  becoming 
a  part  of  our  dally  life.  We  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  tremendous  increase  in  common 
criminality  which  has  placed  our  urban  citi- 
zens in  a  state  of  constant  fear  and  insecu- 
rity. The  fear  of  crime  has  affected  our  en- 
tire population.  It  has  produced  the  wide- 
spread demand  for  safety,  for  "law  and  or- 
der," which  has  dominated  our  political 
scene  in  recent  years  and  preoccupied  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  since  1968. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  also  been  ex- 
periencing a  steady  deterioration  of  that 
tolerance  for  differing  points  of  view  which  Is 
the  very  fiber  of  a  society  based  upon  liberty. 
Rhetoric  is  fast  replacing  reason  in  political 
discourse.  Totalitarian  attitudes  have  infect- 
ed more  and  more  of  our  social  and  political 
disputes,  converting  opponents  into  mortal 
enemies  and  eliminating  compromise  as  an 
accepuble  solution.  Whereas  Just  a  few  years 
ago  we  were  debating  the  social  and  philo- 
sophical validity  of  peaceful  civil  disobedi- 
ence, a  form  of  i>olitical  action  that  numbers 
Gandhi,  Christ,  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets 
among  its  adherents,  today  many  groups 
openly  advocate  violence  as  a  political  In- 
strument, and  a  few  have  begun  to  practice 
terrorism. 

These  are  very  recent  developments,  and 
they  are  unique  In  our  history.  Our  society 
has  experienced  violence  before,  but  it  has 
never  sanctioned  it  as  a  political  instrument 
in  a  holy  war  aeralnst  those  who  disagree.  Nor 
has  violence  ever  reached  a  point  where  large 
ptuta  of  our  society  live  In  a  state  of  siege 
in  their  own  homes.  It  is  In  this  context  that 
our  traditions  of  individual  freedom  and  civil 
liberties  are  once  again  being  tested. 

The  twin  evils  of  criminal  and  political 
violence  stand  as  a  threat  to  our  liberty 
In  two  w*ys.  Liberty  cannot  survive  In  an*r- 
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chy.  But  neither  can  It  survive  IX  our  na- 
tion's leaders  and  people  come  to  feel  that 
the  only  path  to  security  lies  In  suspending 
constitutional  freedoms  "for  the  duration." 
As  Justice  Davis  said  In  Ex  parte  MiUigan: ' 
"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war 
and  In  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
Its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine,  in- 
volving more  pernicious  consequences,  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
any  of  Its  provisions  can  be  suspended  dur- 
ing any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anar- 
chy or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  necessity 
on  which  It  Is  based  Is  false;  for  the  govern- 
ment, within  the  Constitution,  has  all  the 
fjowers  granted  to  It,  which  are  necessary  to 
preserve  Its  existence;  as  has  been  happily 
proved  by  the  result  of  the  great  effort  to 
throw  off  Its  Just  authority."  » 

The  sorry  fact  Is  that  by  word  and  deed, 
many  leaders  of  our  country  seem  to  be  as 
Ignorant  of  C&lhoun's  warning  as  they  are  of 
Justice  Davis'  truth.  In  an  effort  to  deal  with 
the  crisis  of  violence,  they  have  proposed 
a  series  of  laws  and  have  taken  other  steps 
which  demonstrate  at  least  a  sympathy  with 
the  belief  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
lawlessness  is  by  sacrtflclng  hard  won  but 
fragile  pillars  of  Individual  freedom.  Their 
approach  has  been  largely  motivated  by  the 
F>olltlcaI  dividends  to  be  gained  by  stressing 
the  dangers  of  lawlessness  and  the  need  for 
tough  antl-crlme  moves.  They  have  Ignored 
the  time-consuming.  exp>enslve  reforms 
which  do  not  produce  votes  but  which  even- 
tually show  results.  The  Justlflcatlon  for 
these  assaults  on  Individual  rights  has  been, 
as  always,  the  existence  of  a  crisis  In  this 
case.  It  Is  the  crisis  of  "laic  and  order." 
All  that  need  be  said  about  necessity  as 
a  Justlflcatlon  for  abridging  liberty  was  said 
by  William  Pitt  In  a  speech  In  the  House 
of  Commons  on  November  18,  1783  "Neces- 
sity Is  the  plea  for  every  Infringement  of 
human  freedom.  It  Is  the  argument  of  ty- 
rants. It  Is  the  creed  of  slaves." 

The  catalog  of  recent  Administration  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  law  and  order  Is  a  long 
one.  and  different  people  will  cite  different 
examples  of  what  they  think  Illustrates  the 
current  official  Insensltlvlty  to  constitutional 
principles.  The  following  examples  are  typical 
of  the  current  approach. 

/.  Law  and  order  legislation 
Over  the  p8ist  year  the  Administration  pro- 
posed and  successfully  had  enacted  two  laws 
giving  police  the  right  to  enter  private  homes 
by  stealth  or  violence   In   the   same  way  as 
common  thieves  and  burglars  In  order  to  aid 
the  execution  of  search  and  arrest  warrants.' 
This  "no-knock"  search  authority  flies  In  the 
face  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  that  all 
Americans  are  to  be  secure  against  unreason- 
able searches.  The  fourth  amendment  Is  an 
expression  of  our  traditional   belief  In  pri- 
vacy and  security.  It  Is  symbolic  of  the  re- 
strains that  we  place  upon  government  ef- 
ficiency In  the  name  of  a  higher  value.  "No- 
knock"  searches  destroy  the  security  of  what 
Faulkner  called  that  "last  vestige  of  privacy 
without  which  man  cannot  be  an  Individual." 
The  principle  that  "every  man's  home  Is  his 
castle"  Is  more  than  a  slogan.  It  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  one  of  the  greatest  longings  of 
the   human   heart.  The  longing  for  a  place 
where  man  can  flee  from  the  world,  where  he 
can  converse  freely  with  his  family  and  his 
God.  at  peace,  free  from  the  fear  of  molesta- 
tion by  others  or  by  his  government.  In  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  Mlcah:  "But  they  shall 
sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  his  flg  tree; 
and   none  shall  make  them  afraid;   for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  has  spoken  It." 
Anglo-American  tradition  has  consistently 
upheld  the  sanctity  and  security  of  the  home 
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against  recurring  pleas  of  government  neces- 
sity. As  long  ago  as  1603.  In  Semayne's  Case, 
the  court  laid  down  the  rule : 

"In  all  cases  where  the  King  ...  is  party, 
the  sheriff  (If  the  doors  be  not  open)  may 
break  the  party's  house,  either  to  arrest  him, 
or  to  do  other  execution  of  the  K.'s  process. 
If  otherwise  he  cannot  enter.  But  before  he 
breaks  It,  he  ought  to  signify  the  cause  of 
his  coming,  and  to  make  request  to  open 
doors."  « 

And  when  the  claim  was  made  that  the 
excise  tax  on  elder  could  not  be  collected 
unless  custom's  officers  could  enter  homes 
without  notice  to  search  for  the  contraband, 
William  Pitt  said: 

"The  poorest  man  may.  in  his  cottage,  bid 
deflance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown,  it 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
may  blow  through  it.  The  storm  mav  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter  All  his  force  dares  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  that  ruined  tenement." 

The  predilection  of  English  customs  offi- 
cers to  execute  general  writs  of  assistances 
against  American  colonists  played  a  major 
role  In  the  American  Revolution  and  was  one 
of  the  direct  antecedents  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  John  Adams  said  the  contro- 
versy "breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of 
life  .  .  Then  and  there  the  child  Inde- 
pendence was  barn." 

The  rule  of  prior  notice  enunciated  In  Se- 
mayne's Case  has  been  maintained  down  to 
this  day  It  has  long  been  written  Into  fed- 
eral statutory  law"  and  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  leading  case  which  discusses  the  law 
of  no  knock  searches  is  Ker.  v.  California,-  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  fourth  amendment  Includes 
the  requirement  of  prior  notice  by  the  police 
of  their  Identity  and  purpose  before  they 
may  enter  a  heme  to  execute  a  search  or 
arrest.  The  Ker  case  has  no  Court  opinion 
because  the  Justices  divided  on  whether  the 
facts  In  the  case  were  sufficient  to  bring  It 
within  one  of  the  recognized  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  prior  notice.  They  were,  however. 
in  substantial  agreement  on  the  limited  na- 
ture of  those  exceptions.  Justice  Brennan 
summarized  the  exceptions  as  follows: 

"Even  If  probable  cause  exists  for  the  arrest 
of  a  person  within,  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is 
violated  by  an  unannounced  police  Intrusion 
Into  a  private  home,  with  or  without  an 
arrest  warrant,  except  (1)  where  the  persons 
within  already  know  of  the  officers'  authority 
and  purpose,  or  (2)  where  the  officers  are 
Justlfled  In  the  belief  that  persorLs  within 
are  in  imminent  perU  of  bodily  harm,  or  (3i 
where  those  withm.  made  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  someone  outside  (because,  for  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  a  knock  at  the  door) 
are  then  engaged  In  activity  which  Justifies 
the  officers  in  the  belief  that  the  escape  or 
the  destruction  of  evidence  Is  being  at- 
tempted." ■ 

The  exceptions — prior  knowledge  by  the 
people  In  the  house  that  officers  are  outside, 
danger  to  the  officers  or  someone  Inside,  or 
Imminent  escape  or  destruction  of  evidence — 
aU  focus  attention  on  the  moment  the  search 
is  to  be  performed.  They  are  dependent  on 
prior  knowledge  by  the  Inmates  of  the  house 
of  the  presence  of  the  police  outside  plus 
emergency  or  exigent  circumstances  not 
known  or  knowable  until  the  police  are  actu- 
ally present  to  execute  the  warrant.  These 
circumstances  quite  naturally  render  ad- 
vance notice  both  superfluous  and  dangerous 
and  thus  Justify  a  no-knock  entry. 

The  no-knock  legislaUon  makes  two 
changes  In  common  law.  First.  It  lowers  the 
degree  of  necessity,  or  the  burden  of  Justl- 
flcatlon, that  Is  needed  to  uphold  a  no- 
knock  entry.  The  constitutional  standard  Is 
strict.  It  requires  the  police  to  have  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  their  presence  Is  known 
and  that  an  emergency  situation  exists.  The 
new  statutory  standard  speaks  of  "probable 
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cause  to  believe  that  such  notice  Is  likely" 
to  result  In  danger  to  the  police  or  another 
listed  exception."  The  piling  of  one  proba- 
bility upon  another  lowers  the  standard  be- 
low the  "probable  cause"  requirement  of  the 
ConsUtutlon,  and  to  this  extent,  at  least,  the 
provision  Is  defective  under  the  fourth 
amendment. 

Second,  and  more  significant,  the  statute 
empowers  the  Judge  to  authorize  a  no-knock 
entry  when  the  search  warrant  Is  Issued.  This 
means  that  the  police  officer  and  the  Judge 
must  speculate  on  the  possible  circumstances 
that  will  exist  miles  away  and  perhaps  days 
later  when  the  warrant  Is  executed.  This  is 
mere  prophesy.  The  police  can  offer  no  more 
than  their  fears  of  what  perhaps  may  take 
place.  The  Judge  has  only  the  policeman's  an- 
ticipation of  what  might  occur.  Neither  can 
know  whether  these  conditions  will  In  fact 
exist.  The  ability  to  authorize  entry  with- 
out notice  undercuts  the  whole  theory  of 
emergency  conditions  and  the  limited  nature 
of  the  exceptions  to  the  constitutional  rule. 
It  creates  a  situation  where  the  exception 
devours  the  rule.  Rather  than  placing  a  Judge 
between  the  police  and  the  door,  as  Its  pro- 
ponents suggested.  It  serves  to  Immunize 
the  police  from  subsequent  Judicial  scrutiny 
whatever  the  conditions  actually  present 
when  the  warrant  is  executed.  The  statutory 
authority  to  issue  advance  no-knock  war- 
rants means  that  the  principle  that  police 
must  give  notice  before  entering  is  now  an 
empty  promise.  No-knock  repudiates  a  tra- 
dition of  liberty  more  than  350  years  old. 

Despite  the  fervor  with  which  no-knock 
was  advanced  by  the  JusUce  Department.  It 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  or  enthusiastically 
supported  by  rank  and  file  police.  The  out- 
cry from  some  community  groups  that  they 
would  defend  their  homes  with  force  against 
nighttime  Intruders  who  might  be  burglars 
as  well  as  police  produced  an  undercurrent 
of  disquiet  among  many  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. They  do  not  welcome  yet  another  irri- 
tant to  the  Increasing  community  distrust 
that  police  have  been  meeting  In  recent  years. 
Nor  do  they  or  their  wives  look  forward  to 
the  danger  that  confronts  policemen  from 
armed  and  frightened  city  dwellers  who  al- 
ready feel  Insecure  In  their  homes.  The  lim- 
ited \-alue  of  no-knock  was  exemplified  In  the 
statement  of  Washington,  DC,  Police  Chief 
Jerry  WUson  a  few  days  after  "no-knock"  was 
enacted  for  the  District;  he  expected  that 
it  would  be  used  perhaps  a  dozen  times  a  year. 
This  gap  between  political  rhetoric  and  prac- 
tical utility  characterizes  much  of  the  "anU- 
crlme"  proposals  of  the  past  2  yetirs.  We  can- 
not even  say  that  the  weakening  of  constitu- 
tional principles  has  been  matched  by  any 
significant  Improvement  In  law  enforcement, 
small  comfort  though  that  would  be. 

Preventive  detention,  which  the  Adminis- 
tration was  also  successful  in  having  enacted 
In  1970.  has  similarly  been  advertised  as  a 
necessary  weapon  in  the  war  against  crime. 
Prevenuve  detention  Is  an  authorization  to 
Judges  to  deny  ball  to  defendants  who  are 
thought  to  pose  a  danger  of  committing  addi- 
tional crimes  if  released  between  arrest  and 
eventual  trial.  Under  most  formulaUons,  In- 
cluding the  version  proposed  by  the  Justice 
Department,  the  detention  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  defendants  who  may  be  de- 
tained for  a  period  of  60  days,  by  which  time 
they  supposedly  will  have  been  tried.'" 

While  on  Its  face,  preventive  detention  ap- 
pears to  be  an  effective,  albeit  drastic,  remedy 
for  pretrial  recidivism.  In  reality  it  Is  nei- 
ther effective  nor  necessary.  Pretrial  recidi- 
vism, which  Is  defined  as  the  Incidence  of  re- 
arrests of  persons  released  on  ball  during  the 
pretrial  period,  has  been  found  to  occur  In 
about  11  percent  of  all  cases.  Eliminating  or 
even  substantially  reducing  this  11  percent 
figure  does  not  Justify  resort  to  preventive 
detention  even  if  It  could  be  shown  to  be 
effective.  Professor  Hans  Zelsel  found  that 
the  1 1  percent  rearrest  rate  could  be  reduced 
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to  4.5  percent  by  the  simple  device  of  trying 
all  cases  within  a  60-day  period,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  assumes  will  be  done.  The 
addition  of  preventive  detention  for  defen- 
dants charged  with  so-called  dangerous  or 
violent  crimes  would  reduce  that  rate  to  3.8 
percent,  or  a  net  decrease  of  only  0.7  percent. 
This  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  overall  recidivism  rate  is  11  percent, 
this  figure  Includes  sJl  arrests  for  misde- 
meanors and  nonviolent  felonies  as  well  as 
for  dangerous  crimes.  The  recidivism  rate  for 
the  dangeroxis  categories  Is  only  6  percent, 
ar.d  '.t  Is  to  this  class  of  cases  alone  that  the 
Department  bill  would  apply." 

While  60-day  detention  would  make  only 
a  limited  contribution  to  reducing  pretrial 
recidivism  as  compared  with  a  60-day  trial 
rule,  pwrhape  the  greatest  defect  In  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  is  that  Judges  are  simply 
unable  to  distinguish  between  defendants 
who  will  commit  additional  crimes  and  those 
who  will  not.  There  are  no  reliable  tests  for 
Judges  to  use  in  determining  which  defend- 
ants are  likely  to  be  dangerous  and  which 
are  not.  None  of  the  factors  recited  In  the 
legislation  have  been  shown  to  have  any 
value  as  a  device  for  predicting  future  crim- 
inal conduct.  In  fact,  there  are  no  reliable 
predictive  systems  anywhere  else  In  the 
criminal  system.  Even  In  parole  and  proba- 
tion cases  where  Judgments  are  basied  on 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  Individual  and 
long  periods  of  observation,  the  failure  rate 
is  still  high.  By  contrast,  the  Judge  In  a  de- 
tention hearing  has  little  information  to  go 
on.  This  hearing  takes  place  a  few  hours  or 
days  after  arrest.  The  Judge  will  be  Informed 
of  the  charge;  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
against  the  defendant;  some  information 
gathered  by  a  bail  agency  concerning  the 
defendant's  ties  with  the  coirmiunity.  his 
employment,  family,  and  the  like;  and  per- 
haps some  Inaccurate  and  Incomplete  in- 
formation about  his  prior  record.  None  of 
this  Is  evidence  In  the  legal  sense,  and  little 
of  it  can  be  considered  highly  reliable. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  Judgment 
made  In  the  preventive  detention  hearing 
about  the  future  conduct  of  the  defendant  Is 
merely  a  guess,  and  not  a  very  educated  one. 
One  study  made  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
demonstrates  the  Inability  of  Judges  to  pre- 
dict future  criminality.  Two  Judges,  known 
for  their  radically  different  attitudes  toward 
pretrial  release,  were  examined  over  a  period 
of  time  to  trace  the  validity  of  their  ball 
decisions.  Judge  A.  considered  a  lenient 
Judge  who  followed  the  Ball  Reform  Act  In 
an  effort  to  maximize  the  number  of  de- 
fendants free  during  the  pretrial  period,  re- 
leased 167  defendants  on  personal  recojgni- 
zance  out  of  a  total  of  226.  In  all.  about  80 
percent  of  the  defendants  appearing  before 
him  were  released.  About  9  percent  were  re- 
arrested while  on  ball,  or  16  of  180.  Judge  B, 
a  strict  Judge  who^ulte  explicitly  made  his 
ball  decisions  on  the  basis  of  his  Judgment 
of  the  dangerousness  of  the  defendant  before 
him,  released  only  49  percent,  or  141  of  285. 
He  had  no  more  ability  to  predict  potential 
recidivists  than  had  the  first  Judge.  There 
were  12  subsequent  arrests  among  those  he 
considered    not   dangerous.    I.e..   8   percent." 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  pre- 
ventive detention  under  the  new  law  will  not 
work.  Assuming  that  the  6  percent  rearrest 
figure  for  dangerous  defendants  accurately 
describes  the  portion  of  defendants  for  whom 
preventive  detention  Is  Justlfled  by  the  stat- 
ute's standards,  this  means  that  Judges  must 
be  able  to  Identify  the  proper  six  out  of  every 
100  potential  cases  presented  to  them.  This 
they  are  manifestly  unable  to  do  with  any 
kind  of  accuracy.  A  conscientiously  and  csj-e- 
fuUy  administered  program  of  preventive  de- 
tention win  result  In  no  measurable  reduc- 
tion in  pretrial  crime  simply  because  the 
chances  of  detaining  the  right  defendants 
are  small. 
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On  the  other  hand,  If  preventive  detention 
Is  used  for  wholesale  denial  of  ball,  then  we 
can  be  better  assured  that  the  dangerous  will 
be  detained  along  with  the  nondangerous  and 
the  Innocent  as  well.  If  all  persona  subject 
to  preventive  detention  were  detained,  this 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  detained  de- 
fendants of  46  percent.  Even  aside  from  the 
injustice  of  such  a  prog^ram,  there  is  still  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  people  who  can  be 
detained.  With  the  much-maligned  Ball  Re- 
form Act  in  effect  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
local  Jails  are  nonetheless  severely  over- 
crowded and  trial  delays  are  excessive.  Pre- 
ventive detention  cannot  be  used  against  all 
defendants  potentially  subject  to  It  simply 
because  there  Is  no  place  to  put  them  once 
they  are  off  the  streets.  The  local  District  of 
Columbia  Jail  has  a  capacity  of  3,053;  yet  at 
the  time  that  preventive  detention  was  being 
enacted  by  Congress,  It  housed  3.275  Inmates. 
More  than  1400  persons  were  in  Jail  awaiting 
trial.  Nearly  half  of  these  had  been  waiting 
over  60  days,  and  10  percent  had  been  there 
for  over  one  year.  The  average  detention  was 
more  than  four  months." 

This  situation  Is  not  peculiar  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  detention  facilities  all  over  the 
country  are  outmoded  and  overcrowded,  and 
conditions  are  deplorable.  The  recent  Jail 
riots  m  New  York  dramatically  Illustrate  the 
consequences  of  a  criminal  Justice  system 
which  practices  preventive  detention.  E>esplte 
efforts  of  organizations  like  the  Vera  Insti- 
tute which  has  tried  to  encourage  ball  and 
court  reform.  New  York  still  relies  heavily 
on  money  bond.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  about  one  quarter  million  arrests 
each  year,  and  a  backlog  variously  estimated 
at  between  90.000  and  345.000  cases. 

While  not  all  of  these  cases  involve  de- 
fendants who  have  been  detained  awaiting 
trial.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  40  jjercent 
of  the  city's  Jail  population  have  been  de- 
tained because  they  are  unable  to  raise  ball. 
About  43  percent  of  these  have  been  waiting 
over  one  year,  and  the  average  pretrial  de- 
tention period  Is  over  6  months."  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  a  thou- 
sand feiony  defendants  who  have  been  out 
on  ball  for  up  to  7  years  but  who  are  as  yet 
untried.  This,  plus  the  Jail  riots.  Is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  criminal  Justice  system  which  relies 
on  preventive  detention  and  which  has  ne- 
glected its  problems  past  the  breaking  point. 
And  no  one  claims  that  New  York  is  a  sig- 
nificantly safer  city  because  of  Its  wide- 
spread  preventive  detention   practices. 

Whatever  marginal  increase  in  public 
safety  that  preventive  detention  might  offer. 
Its  cost  In  constitutional  principles  Is  high. 
First,  preventive  detention  is  constitutionally 
suspect  under  the  eighth  amendment  provi- 
sion that  "excessive  ball  shall  not  be  re- 
quired." This  provision  Is  probably  one  of 
the  most  obscure  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  has 
never  been  conclusively  determined  whether 
the  amendment  confers  an  absolute  right  to 
bail  in  all  noncapital  cases  or  whether  it 
merely  guarantees  reasonable  ball  in  those 
cases  for  which  Congress  authorizes  the  set- 
ting of  ball.  One  reason  for  this  confusion — 
in  addition  of  course  to  the  extraordinary 
ambiguity  of  the  constitutional  phrase  it- 
self— is  that  federal  law  has  by  statute  gx-ar- 
anteed  the  right  to  ball  In  all  noncapital 
cases  ever  since  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

Whether  this  statute  is  simply  a  legislative 
declaration  of  ball  policy  which  has  been 
maintained  for  180  years  or  whether  it  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  eighth  amendment  which 
has  achieved  constitutional  dimensions  Is 
a  subject  open  to  much  dispute.  The  fact 
that  the  same  Congress  which  proposed  the 
eighth  amendment  also  enacted  the  Judiciary 
Act  strongly  suggests  that  the  amendment 
was  intended  to  incorporate  the  statutory 
principle  and  was  viewed  as  an  Implementa- 
tion and  elaboration  of  the  statute,  unor- 
thodox as  that  may  seem.  The  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787  also  formulated  the  right 
to  ball  as  absolute  In  noncapital  cases  and 
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Is  further  evidence  of  the  content  of  the 
right  to  baU  at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
framed.  Added  to  this  support  la  the  fact 
that  state  constitutions  written  at  the  time 
explicitly  define  the  right  to  bail  In  the  terms 
tised  In  the  Judiciary  Act.  At  present,  the 
broad  right  appears  In  40  state  constitutions. 
Until  the  preventive  detention  controversy 
arose,  the  only  exception  to  this  view  was  In 
New  York. 

Because  federal  statutory  law  has  always 
guaranteed  ball  In  noncapital  cases,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  not  had 
much  occasion  to  examine  the  question.  The 
Court  has  considered  the  eighth  amendment 
right  to  ball  In  only  two  significant  cases, 
both  decided  during  the  1951-52  term  and 
argued  within  five  weeks  of  each  other.  In 
one.  Carlson  v.  London,^  the  Court  appeared 
to  be  of  the  view  that  ball  was  not  an  abso- 
lute right  but  was  subject  to  legislative  re- 
striction. Yet,  the  same  Cotirt  a  few  months 
earlier  said  in  Stack,  v.  Boyle."  that  the  only 
purpose  of  ball  was  to  assure  the  defendant's 
presence  at  trial  and  that  any  ball  Imposed 
above  the  amount  necessary  to  achieve  this 
purpose  was  unconstitutionally  "excessive" 
under  the  eighth  amendment.'" 

This  seeming  contradiction  disappears 
when  the  cases  are  examined  more  carefully. 
In  particular,  the  Carlson  case,  which  hSLS 
been  cited  to  support  legislative  restrictions 
on  the  right  to  ball  such  as  preventive  de- 
tention, must  not  be  read  out  of  context. 
Justice  Reed,  who  wrote  the  Court  opinion, 
was  very  careful  to  base  his  constitutional 
argument  on  the  fact  that  this  was  an  ad- 
ministrative deportation  case  involving 
aliens: 

"The  power  to  expel  aliens,  being  essential- 
ly a  power  of  the  political  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  legislative  and  executive,  may  be 
exercised  entirely  through  executive  officers, 
"with  such  opportunity  for  Judicial  review 
of  their  action  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to 
authorize  or  permit."  This  power  Is.  of  course, 
subject  to  Judicial  Intervention  under  the 
"paramount  law  of  the  Constitution." 

"Deportation  Is  not  a  criminal  proceeding 
and  has  never  been  held  to  be  punishment. 
No  Jury  sits.  No  Judicial  review  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  "  " 

Discussing  the  application  of  the  eighth 
amendment  to  these  proceedings,  the  Justice 
said: 

"Here  we  meet  the  argument  that  the 
Constitution  requires  by  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment .  .  .  the  same  reasonable  ball  for  alien 
Communists  under  deportation  charges  as  It 
accords  citizens  charged  with  bailable  crimi- 
nal offenses.  Obviously  the  cases  cited  by  the 
applicants  for  habeas  corpus  fall  flatly  to 
support  this  argument.  We  have  found  none 
that  do. 

"The  ball  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  ball  in  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
excessive  In  those  cases  where  it  Is  proper 
to  grant  ball.  When  this  clause  was  carried 
over  into  our  BUI  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said 
that  indicated  any  different  concept.  The 
eighth  amendment  has  not  prevented  Con- 
gress from  deflnlng  the  classes  of  cases  in 
which  ball  shall  be  allowed  In  this  country. 
Thus  In  criminal  cases  ball  Is  not  compulsory 
where  the  punishment  may  be  death.  In- 
deed, the  very  language  of  the  amendment 
falls  to  say  all  arrests  must  be  bailable.  We 
think,  clearly,  here  that  the  eighth  amend- 
ment does  not  require  that  ball  be  allowed 
under  the  circumstances  of  these  cases."  " 

It  Is  clear  that  Justice  Reed  was  referrliig 
to  the  legislative  power  to  grant  or  deny  ball 
m  noncriminal  cases.  Both  Justice  Black's 
dissent  and  the  Justice  Dep«tf'tmenf«  brief 
make  this  obvious."  Whatever  one's  views 
may  be  on  the  application  of  the  eighth 
amendment  to  noncriminal  detention,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  read  the  case  as  aanctlonlng 
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dealal  of  ball  In  criminal  cases  with  the  ex- 
ception of  capital  cases. 

The  forceful  words  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
In  the  contemporaneous  Stack  v.  Boyle  ^ 
decision  demonstrate  the  Court's  view  of  the 
eighth  amendment  In  criminal  cases. 

"Prom  the  passage  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  1  Stat.  73,91,  to  the  present  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Rule  46(a)  (1), 
federal  law  has  unequivocally  provided  that 
a  person  arrested  for  a  noncapital  offense 
shall  be  admitted  to  ball.  This  traditional 
right  to  freedom  before  conviction  permits 
the  unhampered  preparation  of  a  defense, 
and  serves  to  prevent  the  infliction  of 
punishment  prior  to  conviction  .  .  .  Unless 
this  right  to  ball  before  trial  Is  preserved, 
the  presumption  of  innocence,  secured  only 
after  centuries  of  struggle,  would  lose  Its 
meaning. == 

The  Court's  reference  to  the  unhampered 
right  to  prepare  a  defense,  the  prevention  of 
punishment  prior  to  conviction,  and  the 
jM-esumptlon  of  Innocence  suggest  strongly 
that  preventive  detention  which  denies  ball 
altogether  Is  a  violation  of  the  eighth  amend- 
ment, no  less  than  ball  In  excess  of  what  Is 
required  to  assure  the  defendant's  presence 
at  trial. 

The  final  argument  against  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  allows  Con- 
gress to  deny  ball  absolutely  Is  simply  that 
It  proves  too  much.  Such  a  reading  would 
mean  that  the  eighth  amendment  Is  subject 
to  legislative  abridgment  and  even  rep>€al  by 
the  simple  process  of  defining  away  the  cases 
In  which  ball  Is  permitted.  That  interpreta- 
tion would  make  this  provision  the  only 
constitutional  guarantee  which  exists  at 
legislative  sufferance.  In  Justice  Blacks 
words,  it  reduces  a  constitutional  guarantee 
to  the  level  of  a  "pious  admonition."  It  is 
difiHcult  to  believe  that  the  First  Congress 
proposed  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  secure  individual 
liberties  against  governmental  power  and 
Included  in  that  document  a  guarantee  which 
has  no  more  permanence  than  a  simple 
statute. 

However  one  resolves  the  ambiguity  of  the 
eighth  amendment,  there  is  no  question  that 
preventive  detention  violates  due  process. 
The  notion  that  citizens  can  be  deprived  of 
liberty  because  of  the  possibility  they  may 
commit  a  crime  in  the  future  strikes  at  the 
roots  of  our  system  of  Justice.  We  predicate 
our  view  of  individual  freedom  on  the  idea 
that  government  may  limit  It  only  by  pre- 
established,  clearly  defined,  rules  of  behavior. 
No  citizen  can  lose  his  freedom  unless  he 
commits  acts  which  contravene  these  rules. 
The  proof  of  this  violation  is  subject  to  strict 
procedural  limitations,  severely  limiting  rules 
of  evidence,  and  the  Imposition  of  a  high 
burden  of  proof  on  the  government.  We  have 
always  rejected  the  idea  that  government  can 
punish  criminal  predeliction  in  the  absence 
of  specific  criminal  misconduct.  Preventive 
detention — by  focusing  on  future,  possible. 
but  as  yst  uncommitted  criminal  behavior, 
i.e.  "llkeMhood  of  danger  to  the  com- 
munity— serves  as  a  fundamental  repudiation 
of  cur  oldest  traditions  of  due  process.  It 
Imprisons  for  crimes  not  yet  committed,  nor 
even  suspected,  but  only  feared.  Such  a 
theory  places  every  citizen  at  the  mercy  of 
the  state. 

Preventive  detention  has  been  defended 
on  the  grounds  that  those  subject  to  it  are 
charged  with  having  committed  crimes  and 
that  this  charge  may  be  the  basis  for  im- 
prisonment. The  "probable  cause"  found  by 
the  police  in  the  arrest,  by  the  prosecution  in 
the  charge,  by  the  grand  Jury  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  by  the  Judge  at  the  preventive  de- 
tention hearing  Itself  establish  g  lilt  suf- 
ficiently to  Justify  Imprisonment.  The  argu- 
ment challenges  the  fundamental  principle 
that  every  Individual  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty  at  trial.  Advocates  of  pre- 
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ventlve  detention  reply  that  this  presumption 
is  a  "mere  rule  of  evidence  assigning  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  the  government  at  the  trial 
itself."  If  this  is  true,  then  much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  protections  and  procedures  of  the 
criminal  trial  process  lose  their  meaning.  If 
a  man  Is  not  presumed  Innocent  and  '.t  he  Is 
probably  guilty  merely  by  reason  of  accusa- 
tion, then  the  government's  power  to  deal 
with  him  as  it  chooses  between  arrest  and 
trial  is  greatly  Increased.  If  we  accept  mere 
accusation  as  the  Justification  for  imprison- 
ment, we  can  begin  to  question  the  need  for 
the  restrictions  we  place  upon  government  at 
the  Investigator  stages  of  the  case  and  at  the 
trial.  These  restrictive  rules  have  meaning 
because  we  operate  under  the  assumption 
that  that  It  Is  a  free  and  Innocent  man  that 
stands  before  the  bar  of  Justice. 

A  system  of  preventive  detention  must 
resolve  the  question  of  what  procedures  it 
will  employ  in  the  preventive  detention  hear- 
ing. Certainly  the  most  efficient  method  Is  to 
dispense  with  an  elaborate  hearing  procedure 
and  simply  authorize  the  Judge  to  deny  re- 
lease upon  his  estimate  that  the  defendant 
Is  dangerous.  This  approach  Is,  of  course, 
patterned  after  the  existing  practice  In  set- 
ting ball  bonds.  This  summary  process  makes 
the  least  demands  on  court  time.  However, 
it  is  clearly  defective  as  a  denial  of  procedural 
due  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
procedural  rights  afforded  the  defendant  in 
the  detention  hearing,  the  closer  It  ap- 
proaches the  complexity  and  formalitv  of 
the  trial  Itself. 

The  Administration  bill  did  not  elect  a 
summary  detention  procedure.  Instead  It  pre- 
scribes a  hearing  which  offers  the  forms  of 
procedural  rights.  Specifically,  in  order  to  im- 
pose preventive  detention,  the  Judge  or  mag- 
istrate must  find  (1)  that  the  defendant  be- 
fore him  is  the  person  charged;  (2)  that  the 
offense  falls  within  the  category  of  offenses 
for  which  preventive  detention  may  be  im- 
posed: i3)  that  there  is  substantial  proba- 
bility that  the  defendant  committed  the 
charged  offense;  and  (4i  that  no  other  bail 
conditions  will  assure  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. The  defendant  is  permitted  the  as- 
sistance of  an  attorney,  he  may  present  evi- 
dence, and  he  may  cross-examine  prosecution 
witnesses. 

The  defendant's  testimony  is  privileged 
only  as  to  the  issue  of  guilt;  it  may  be  used 
for  bail  violation  proceedings.  Impeachment, 
and  perjur\-.  Further,  the  rules  of  evidence  do 
not  apply  in  a  preventive  detention  hearing. =^ 
Yet  while  such  a  hearing  offers  the  forms  of 
procedural  rights,  it  offers  no  substance. 

Theoretically,  the  hearing  is  a  dress  re- 
hearsal of  the  trial  itself,  except  of  course 
that  the  defendant  has  had  no  time  to  pre- 
pare a  defense  or  gather  witnesses;  he  does 
not  have  the  protections  of  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence; he  threatens  to  disclose  his  line  of 
defense  to  the  prosecution  if  he  submits  op- 
posing testimony;  his  testimony  can  be  used 
against  him  for  all  purposes  except  the  issue 
of  guilt;  the  Issue  is  whether  he  committed 
the  offense,  rather  than  whether  he  Is  legally 
guilty  or  will  be  convicted:  and  the  gov- 
ernments burden  of  proof  has  been  lowered 
from  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  to  a  sub- 
stantial probability." 

A  defendant  placed  in  such  a  proceeding 
has  the  choice  of  submitting  quietly  or  of 
prejudicing  his  case  Irrevocably.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  he  contests  his  detention,  the 
greater  will  be  the  weight  that  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  Judicial  determination  of  "dan- 
ger" and  "probable  guilt."  and  consequently 
the  greater  the  prejudice  and  "presumption 
of  guilt"  he  will  have  to  overcome  at  trial.  In 
a  very  practical  way.  the  preventive  deten- 
tion hearing  serves  to  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  defendant  when  he  faces  the 
Jury 

The  so-called  "due  process  procedures"  of 
the    Administration's    preventive    detention 
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law  are  a  mockery  of  due  process;  yet,  they 
win  result  in  a  complicated  charade  of  form 
over  substance  and  the  addition  of  yet  an- 
other procedural  obstacle  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  determining  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
trial. 

The  Administration's  preventive  detention 
law.  with  its  opportunities  for  extended  pro- 
cedural manuevering  by  the  parties  and  the 
complications  of  appeals,  delays,  and  Judi- 
cial refinements  of  the  ambiguous  statutory 
language,  amounts  to  the  creation  of  a  pre- 
liminary "trial"  on  the  merits  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  criminal  process. 

It  win  ereatly  burden  a  court  system  al- 
ready largely  Incapable  of  accomplishing  the 
primary  oblectlve  of  a  speedy  trial  on  the 
merits.  Preventive  detention  was  originally 
offered  as  a  panacea  to  reduce  th^  crime 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  breakdown  of 
the  Judicial  process.  In  all  likelihood  It  will 
aggrevatp  this  problem,  deprive  countless 
people  of  their  rights,  and  yet  not  produce 
any  more  "law  and  order." 

A  particularly  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
debate  on  preventive  detention  Is  that  the 
Administration  for  the  most  part  ignored 
arguments  based  on  effectiveness  or  on  un- 
constitutionality and  relied  primarily  on  the 
emotional  appeal  of  "law  and  order."  For 
much  of  the  time  that  preventive  detention 
was  an  Issue,  the  Department  of  Justice  did 
not  submit  reliable  evidence  of  the  need  for 
this    bill. 

No  studies  were  offered  to  show  that  cer- 
tain t>-pes  of  defendants  or  certain  types  of 
crimes  could  be  statistically  correlated  to 
patterns  of  rearrests  in  the  pretrial  period. 
There  was  not  even  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  amount  of  pretrial  crime  that  existed, 
the  cau.ses.  or  an  examination  of  alternative 
means  to  deal  with  it.  Support  for  the  bill 
consisted  largely  of  recitations  of  individual 
cases  in  which  defendants  were  continually 
rearrested  while  released  on  ball.  Yet  even 
most  of  those  cases  on  close  examination 
would  not  have  been  prevented  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's   bill. 

Only  after  repeated  demands  for  a  scientific 
analysis  of  preventive  detention  did  the  Jus- 
tice Department  commission  a  study  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Significantly, 
this  study  was  not  authorized  until  August 
1969.  after  the  Department  had  already  sub- 
mitted Its  preventive  detention  bill.  The 
study  was  released  in  April  1970,  after  the 
Department  had  succeeded  in  getting  its  leg- 
islation added  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Bill.  At  first,  the  Department  was 
tempted  to  suppress  the  study  but  decided 
simply  to  Ignore  It. 

The  Department's  reaction  is  understand- 
able since  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
analysis  showed  that  many  of  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  proposal  was  based 
could  not  be  supported  and  that  there  was 
no  accurate  way  for  a  judge  to  predict  who 
the  ■■d,\ngerous"  defendants  would  be.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  study  also  showed  that 
the  number  of  rearrests  between  release  and 
trial  Increased  with  the  amount  of  trial  de- 
lay. Very  few  rearrests  were  made  during  the 
first  60-day  period  following  release  •'  This 
is  particularly  significant  because  the  pre- 
ventive detention  bill  authorizes  detention 
only  for  the  first  60-day  period  after  which 
the  defendant  presumably  is  to  be  released 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act.^ 

Regrettably,  the  Department's  approach  to 
the  study  was  emulated  by  the  Congress 
when  the  issue  came  for  a  vote.  There  was 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  preventive  deten- 
tion advocates  to  Jola  in  a  debate.  There  was 
not  even  much  formal  speech-making  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposal.  The  main  argument 
used  was  that  this  was  an  "antl-crlme"  pro- 
posal. That  was  all  that  was  said  and  all  that 
needed  to  be  said.  "Law  and  order"  had  be- 
come such  a  powerful  political  slogan  that 
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very  little  could   be  done  to  any  proposal 
championed  In  its  name. 

Almost  by  the  day  the  ranks  of  those  who 
would  dare  cite  the  Constitution  to  defeat 
or  Eimend  anti-crime  bills  had  evaporated.  It 
became  almost  Impossible  to  oppose  a  prop- 
sition  which  was  labeled  "antl-crlme."  In 
the  end,  the  D.C.  Crime  BUI,  with  preventive 
detention  jtnd  no-knock,  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  332  to  64  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
54  to  SS." 

Preventive  detention  and  no-knock  are  the 
two  most  objectionable  provisions  of  the  now 
well-known  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill. 
The  bin  contains  Innumerable  other  changes 
In  procedural  criminal  law  which  reflects  an 
Ignorance  of  or  an  animosity  to  constitu- 
tional rights  and  sound  criminal  law  rarely 
exhibited  by  Congress  In  the  past.  The  bill 
was  conceived  as  a  vehicle  for  reversing  un- 
favorable Interpretations  of  criminal  proce- 
dure by  the  courts.  It  is  a  grab  bag  of  prose- 
cution briefs  on  esoteric  questions  of  law. 
The  number  of  times  cases  raising  these 
Issues  will  again  come  before  the  courts  and 
the  number  of  added  convictions  that  will 
result  from  these  legislative  reversals  will 
be  few.  The  bills  major  value  Is  as  a  legis- 
lative vindication  of  unsuccessful  prosecu- 
tion Interpretations  of  criminal  procedure. 
Its  great  danger  Is  as  a  model  for  the  country 
of  conviction-dominated  criminal  law. 

Yet  another  Administration  anti-crime 
proposal  (Of  which  there  has  been  Uttle 
notice  taken  in  Congress  or  elsewhere)  would 
give  the  police  the  authority  to  detain  but 
not  "arrest"  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  tests  and  experiments  and 
other  so-called  "nontestlmonial  Identlflca- 
tion  procedures""  The  permitted  tests  In- 
clude llneu{>s,  blood  tests,  fingerprinting, 
photographs,  saliva  samples,  handwriting 
samples,  hair  samples,  volceprlnts,  foot- 
prints, measurements,  and  the  like.  In  order 
to  perform  such  tests,  the  police  officer  must 
submit  an  affidavit  sufficient  for  the  Judge 
or  magistrate  to  find  that  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  an  offense  had  been  com- 
mitted and  that  there  are  "reasonable 
grounds,  not  amounting  to  probable  cause 
to  arrest,  to  suspect"  that  the  person  named 
in  the  affidavit  committed  the  offense.  No 
doubt  such  tests  would  be  helpful  to  the 
police  in  a  number  of  cases.  Yet  to  authorize 
such  a  gross  violation  of  personal  dignity 
on  the  basis  of  a  suspicion  by  the  police 
which  does  not  even  amount  to  cause  for 
arrest  is  a  flagrant  example  of  callousness  to 
constitutional  principles. 
//.  Laxc  and  order  in  the  executive  branch 

These  bills  do  not  exhaust  the  series  of 
questionable  legislative  proposals  offered  by 
the  Administration  to  fight  crime.  Nor  are 
these  legislative  proposals  the  only  illustra- 
tions of  the  attitude  toward  constitutional 
rights  that  these  troubled  times  have  pro- 
duced. Not  too  long  ago  the  nation's  press  was 
subjected  to  sharp  criticism  for  Its  supposed 
anti-admlnlstratlon  views.  One  does  not  have 
to  get  bogged  down  In  a  debate  as  to  whether 
the  first  amendment  gives  Administration 
officials  Just  as  much  right  to  speak  their 
minds  as  it  does  the  press.  And  we  can  con- 
cede that  the  press  or  some  parts  of  it  does 
have  a  bias.  Still,  the  official  attack  was  a 
clear  attempt  to  bully  the  press  Into  chang- 
ing its  attitudes.  The  Administration  as- 
saulted the  very  Integrity  of  the  press  and 
called  Into  question  Its  right  to  disagree  with 
official  views.  Other  administrations  have  had 
a  hostile  press,  but  other  administrations 
have  been  content  to  complain  or  cajole.  This 
time  the  very  bona  fldes  of  the  press  were  put 
In  Issue. 

Another  Administration  action  directed  at 
the  press  came  with  an  effort  to  subpoena 
notes  and  tapes  of  reporters  who  had  covered 
groups   which   the  Justice   Department  was 
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investigating.  The  problem  of  requiring 
newsmen  to  revesil  confidential  sources  of  In- 
formation is  a  recurring  one  and  is  handled 
differently  in  various  states.  Until  the  Justice 
Department  announced  Its  new  policy  of 
dragnet  subpoenas,  the  problem  had  been 
handled  on  an  ad  hoc.  Informal,  and  coop- 
erative basis.  Apparently,  a  fairly  well- 
established  spirit  of  accommodation  had 
been  reached  which  satisfied  both  the  press 
and  the  Justice  Department. 

For  that  reason,  the  new  tough  attitude 
by  the  Department,  coming  as  It  did  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  antagonism  and  sus- 
picion, raised  considerable  fears.  The  law  on 
this  question  Is  vague  and  untested.  The 
press  was  afraid  that  a  first  amendment 
claim  of  prlvOege  would  not  be  upheld  by 
the  courts;  =*  yet  the  practice  of  subjecting 
newsmen  to  Interrogation  by  grand  juries 
would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off  their 
access  to  many  sources  of  views. 

It  would  be  especially  effective  In  prevent- 
ing the  press  from  having  access  to  those 
groups  which  are  very  sensitive  to  official 
surveillance.  If  the  press  lost  Its  access  to 
these  groups,  the  result  would  be  a  further 
Isolation  from  the  mainstream  of  society 
and  encouragement  of  the  tendencies  In 
many  of  them  to  turn  to  lawlessness  and 
violence.  While  violence  cannot  be  tolerated, 
the  doors  to  peaceful,  legitimate  avenues  of 
political  action  should  always  be  open. 
Whatever  one's  views  on  the  policies  ad- 
vocated by  these  groups,  the  preservation  of 
our  democratic  society  requires  that  we  en- 
courage them  to  work  within  the  system  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  It  also 
requires  that  the  press  have  Independent 
access  to  them  so  that  the  public  can  be 
kept  Informed  of  their  activities. 

Yet  another  recent  act  by  the  goveriunent 
In  the  name  of  "law  and  order"  must  be 
added  to  this  recital.  Not  long  ago  it  was 
reported  that  law  enforcement  officers.  In 
this  case  Treasury  agents,  were  visiting  pub- 
lic libraries  to  check  on  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  borrowed  books  on  ex- 
plosives, guerrlla  war,  and  other  so-called 
subversive  literature.  This  produced  a  wave 
of  protest  from  Congress  as  well  as  from 
others,  and  the  practice  was  apparently 
stopped. 

One  can  Justify  an  Investigation  of  library 
records  to  determine  whether  a  partlciUar 
suspect  In  a  bombing  case  had  access  to 
literature  which  gave  Instructions  on  how  to 
build  a  bomb.  Such  evidence  would  be  Just 
as  valuable  In  building  a  case  as  would  be 
evidence  of  the  suspect's  access  to  the  physi- 
cal components  of  a  bomb.  But  there  is  no 
justification  for  a  wholesale  Inquiry  into  the 
reading  habits  of  an  entire  community. 

This  Is  thought  control.  It  Is  reminiscent 
of  the  deplorable  events  of  the  early  1950's, 
when  the  voicing  of  unconventional  or  mere- 
ly disapproved  views  brought  about  official 
and  unofficial  retribution.  That  era  was  a 
low  point  in  the  history  of  political  free- 
dom In  our  country.  The  Idea  that  govern- 
ment Is  reviewing  the  reading  habits  of  the 
people  and  creating  categories  of  what  It 
considers  "subversive"  reading  material  Is 
likely  to  result  in  widespread  feeling  that 
the  former  era  Is  returning. 

Other  Administration  attacks  on  individ- 
ual liberty  In  the  name  of  "law  and  order" 
Include  a  propossd  by  the  Post  Office  that 
It  be  permitted  to  open  sealed  first-class 
mall  from  abroad  without  notice  to  the 
writer  or  the  addressee.  This  assault  on  the 
right  to  exchange  private  thoughts  without 
fear  of  government  Intrusion  was  undertak- 
en in  the  interests  of  controlling  obscenity, 
lottery  tickets,  and  drugs. 

In  another  action,  the  Attorney  General  a 
few  months  ago  asserted  the  "inherent 
right"  of  government  to  wiretap  phones  In 
the  Interests  of  preserving  domestic  security. 
This  authority,  according  to  the  Attorney 
General,  is  Independent  of  any  statutory  au- 
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thorlty  from  Congress  and  presumably  In- 
dependent of  the  first  and  fourth  amend- 
ment as  well. 

No  discussion  of  the  "law  and  order"  syn- 
drome which  now  afflicts  our  country  Is  com- 
plete without  at  least  brief  mention  of  the 
proliferation  of  intelligence  and  security 
data  banks  and  the  application  of  computers 
to  law  enforcement.  Computers  are  rapidly 
being  Introduced  Into  the  private  and 
government  sectors,  and  It  Is  a  rare  field 
of  human  endeavor  which  Is  Immune  from 
Its  benefits  or  blandishments.  Already  It  Is 
evident  that  computers  will  have  an  Impact 
on  our  society  in  coming  years  which  will 
equal  In  magnitude  or  even  surpass  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  automobile. 
The  exact  nature  of  these  changes  can  be 
perceived  only  dimly  at  present.  We  do  know 
the  Impact  will  be  felt  within  a  very  short 
time  span,  and  like  other  examples  of  pro- 
gress, the  computer  age  will  be  a  mixed 
blessing.  Nowhere  Is  the  debit  side  of  the 
computer  more  evident  than  In  the  area  of 
Individual  liberty  and  personal  privacy. 

The  ability  of  computers  to  receive,  store, 
analyze  and  retrieve  large  amounts  of  data 
has  naturally  resulted  In  Its  Increasing  utili- 
zation In  the  large  numbers  of  personal  dos- 
siers maintained  by  our  government.  With 
the  advent  of  the  computer,  these  infor- 
mation systems  can  be  Improved,  ex- 
panded in  scope  and  depth,  and  utilized 
more  easily  and  by  more  people.  The  com- 
puter for  the  first  time  gives  the  government 
the  abUlty  to  gather  and  use  large  amounts 
of  Information  on  large  numbers  of  people. 
The  sheer  bulk  inefficiency,  and  dispersion 
which  characterizes  old-fashioned  paper  flies 
and  thereby  imposes  some  practical  limits 
on  their  usefulness  and  their  dangerousness 
no  longer  exists  with  the  introduction  of  this 
new   technology. 

Computers  provide  the  potential  for  col- 
lating all  the  diverse  Information  about  citi- 
zens which  is  now  stored  In  different  govern- 
ment  flies  and  for  making  such  Information 
accessible  on  very  short  notice  to  very  large 
numbers  of  people.  If  at  present  It  Is  be- 
yond a  computer's  capabUlty  to  keep  under 
dally  surveillance  all  persons  of  "security 
interest,"  certainly  all  Important  personal 
Information  about  them  and  their  actlrtUes 
and  associations  can  be  noted,  stored  in  a 
computer,  retrieved  upon  demand,  and  clr- 
ciilated  or  made  available  to  other  agencies 
which  might  be  Interested. 

The  advent  of  the  computer  Into  govern- 
ment operations  has  served  to  stlmxilate  its 
Insatiable  hunger  for  information.  As  a  result 
the  number  of  intelligence  data  gathering 
operations  Is  expanding  enormously.  In  the 
area  of  criminal  law  enforcement  and  do- 
mestic security  we  Edready  have.=" 

1.  An  intelligence  reporting  system  and 
data,  partly  computerized,  established  within 
the  Army  to  record  the  peaceful  political 
activities  of  ordinary  American  citizens  and 
group>s.  Although  some  aspects  of  this  po- 
litical surveillance  system  have  reportedly 
been  stepped.  It  is  unclear  whether  some  or 
all  of  these  functions  are  still  performed  by 
the  Army  or  by  the  Justice  Department. 

2.  A  computerized  data  bank  maintained  by 
the  Secret  Service  containing  names  of 
persons  thought  to  be  potential  threats  to 
the  F*resldent.  The  Information  Is  gathered 
from  a  wide  variety  of  poUce  sources,  and 
the  Ser%-lce  has  made  a  special  effort  to  In- 
clude as  many  persons  as  a  "security  interest" 
as  it  can  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety.  Included 
in  this  category  are  "gatecrashers,"  persons 
who  make  "embarrassing"  statements  about 
government  officials  and  those  who  make 
"anti-government"  or  "antl-Amertcan"  state- 
ments. 

3.  A  civil  disturbance  computer  operation 
In  the  Justice  Department  containing  the 
names  of  13.000  persons  and  organizations 
Involved  In  political  activities  which  have 
developed  into  disorders  or  which  have  had 
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the  potential  for  a  disorder.  The  name  file 
Is  tied  to  an  Incident  file  listing  14,000  civil 
disturbance  events. 

4.  A  Justice  Department  file  system,  now 
being  computerized,  on  organized  crime  con- 
taining Intelligence  information  on  some 
200,000  individuals.  Including  their  habits, 
associations,  business  connections,  and  other 
Information  useful  In  controlling  organized 
crime. 

5.  The  computerized  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  operated  by  the  FBI.  which 
contains  Information  on  wanted  jjersons  and 
which  serves  as  a  national  center  to  aid  In 
the  apprehension  of  fugitives. 

6.  A  Civil  Service  Commission  card  index 
file  on  2.000,000  persons  who  may  be  in- 
eligible for  government  employment  on 
security  grounds. 

7.  A  Commission  card  Index  file  of  every 
sectu-lty  Investigation  conducted  by  the  gov- 
ernment since  1939.  There  are  over  10.000,000 
cards  In  this  index. 

8.  A  project  to  create  a  central  communica- 
tions center  to  permit  the  exchange  of 
criminal  law  Information  between  state  com- 
puter data  centers.  This  project  SEARCH, 
sponsored  by  the  LEAA,  has  Just  successfully 
completed  Its  demonstration  stage. 

Each  of  these  data  bank  and  computer  sys- 
tems varies  greatly  In  Its  potential  for  harm 
and  abuse.  Just  as  each  varies  greatly  In  the 
kinds  of  Information  gathered,  the  sources 
tapped,  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  the 
Information,  the  uses  to  which  the  system  Is 
put.  and  the  persons  who  have  access  to  them. 
With  the  notable  exception  of  Project 
SEARCH  which  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  questions  of  privacy,  confidentiality, 
and  security,  these  systems  sue  generally 
lacking  In  controls  designed  to  safeguard 
Individual  rights  and  prevent  abuses.  Col- 
lectively, these  data  banks  provide  the 
framework  for  a  compreherLslve  system  of 
record-keeping  and  surveillance  of  large 
numbers   of  American   citizens. 

Such  a  system  can  result  In  great  personal 
Injury  to  the  Innocent  In  the  form  of  social 
ostracism,  loss  of  employment,  and  of  course 
loss  of  liberty.  It  also  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging legitimate  political  activity  by 
those  who  fear  that  their  views  and  acts 
will  be  recorded  by  government  and  stored 
for  some  future  use.  This  fear  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  so-called  "nervous  nellies." 
Knowledge  that  the  government  Is  engaged 
In  surveillance  of  Its  citizens  creates  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  which  Is  Inimical  to  free- 
dom. It  stifles  political  discussion  and  leads 
to  a  cowed  and  subservient  population  which 
does  not  dare  disagree  with  government  pol- 
icy or  accepted  wisdom.  Democracy  cannot 
survive  If  the  people  are  sullen,  scared,  and 
rebellious. 

CONCLUSION 

There  has  been  much  public  discussion 
about  whether  the  present  Administration  Is 
"repressive"  or  whether  certain  of  its  actions 
ambunt  to  "repression."  In  some  circles,  talk 
of  repression  has  become  an  epithet  which 
Is  casually  applied  to  every  act  or  statement 
which  la  disapproved.  Such  c«ual  use  of  the 
term  Is  a  disservice,  for  It  dulls  political 
perception  and  converts  analysis  and  discus- 
sion Into  sloganeering.  There  Is  no  clear  line 
between  freedom  and  repression  Freedom  Is 
a  fluid.  Intangible  condition  of  our  society. 
It  thrives  at  some  periods  and  Is  beset  at 
others.  It  Is  lost  not  all  at  a  time  but  by  de- 
grees. 

The  past  2  years  have  not  produced  a  re- 
pressive society.  But  they  have  resulted  In 
an  atmosphere  In  which  freedom  Is  on  the 
defensive.  The  balance  Is  shifting  decisively 
toward  the  acceptance  of  harsher  laws  and 
the  cutting  of  constitutional  corners  which 
Impede  this  search  for  security.  The  Admin- 
istration has  not  been  sensitive  to  this 
changing  atmosphere.  Rather,  It  has  nur- 
tured, encouraged,  and  fostered  It.  It  has 
taken  a  political  approach  to  the  very  real 
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dangers  of  crime,  violence,  and  political  un- 
rest and  has  made  It  an  intensely  partisan 
Issue.  Its  policy  has  Increased  public  fear, 
intolerance,  and  division:  It  has  produced  a 
mood  In  the  country  which  Is  extremely  re- 
ceptive to  harsh,  punitive,  and  draconlc 
measures  In  the  name  of  security. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  game.  It  produces  a 
situation  In  which  fear  breeds  fear  and  In 
which  the  government  Is  encouraged  to  use 
Its  powers  ever  more  freely.  Ours  Is  not  a 
country  In  which  government  can  become  a 
tyranny  against  the  will  of  the  people.  But 
tyranny  can  come  Just  as  surely  if  the  people 
are  willing  to  deliver  over  their  freedom  In 
search  for  safety.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  every 
citizen  to  resist  the  temptation  to  excuse 
constitutional  excesses  In  the  name  of  "law 
and  order. 

FOOTNOTES 

'4  Wall.  2  (1886). 

=  ld.at  120-21. 

» "No-knock"  was  proposed  by  the  Justice 
Department  In  two  bills  in  the  91st  Congress: 
S.  2601,  91st  Cong.,  enacted  as  District  of 
Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1970.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-358.  §  23- 
591  OC.C.E..  84  Stat.  473  (DC.  Crime  Bill, 
July  29.  1970):  and  S.  3246.  91st  Cong..  2nd 
Sess..  enacted  as  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970.  Pub.  L. 
No.  91-513.  §  509.  84  Stat.  1236  (Oct.  27. 
1970) .  In  the  DC.  Crime  BUI.  the  "no-knock" 
provision  is  authorized  for  any  search  or  ar- 
rest: In  the  latter  bill.  It  Is  limited  to  nar- 
cotics cases 

'  5  Coke  91  a.  91  b,  11  ERC  629.  77  Eng.  Rep. 
194.  195  (1603). 

'  .\  summary  of  the  writs  controversy  may 
be  found  In  Schabtz.  Rights  of  the  Person, 
3  commentart  on  the  constitution  of  thk 
United  States  178-80  ( 1968) . 

•  18  use.  5  3109  (1948). 

■374  U.S.  23  (1963). 

'fd.  at  47. 

'  In  their  final  versions,  "no-knock"  differs 
in  the  drug  bill  and  in  the  DC.  Crime  Bill. 
In  the  former,  the  standard  is  "probable 
cause"  to  believe  that  prior  notice  "will"  re- 
sult in  the  destruction  of  the  evidence:  Pub. 
L.  No.  91-513.  5  509(1)  (A).  13  US.C.C.A.N. 
5308  (Oct.  27.  1970).  In  the  D.C.  Crime  BUI. 
the  standard  is  "probable  cause"  to  believe 
that  destruction  of  the  evidence  Is  "likely" 
to  occur-  Pub.  L.  No.  91-358,  5  23-691  D.C.C.E., 
8  use. CAN.  2698  (Aug.  20,  1970). 

'"  Preventive  detention  was  Introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  Justice  Department  In  S.  2600. 
a  bill  which  would  have  amended  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966  and  which  would  have 
applied  to  all  federal  courts.  It  was  later  at- 
tached to  the  DC.  Crime  BUI.  S.  2601,  and 
as  enacted  applies  only  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. See  Pub.  L.  No.  91-358,  5  5  23-1328-32 
D.C.C.E,  8  U.S.C.C.AN.  2713-23  (Aug.  20, 
1970). 

"  Estimates  of  pretrial  recidivism  vary 
greatly.  The  only  scientific  study  of  preven- 
tive detention  was  done  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  The  study,  "Composition 
and  Use  of  Criminal  Court  Data  In  Relation 
to  Pretrial  Release  of  Defendants."  project 
number  4314410.  report  number  10181.  is 
dated  March.  1970.  It  Is  published  In  Hear- 
ings on  Preventive  Detention  Before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  91st  Cong..  2nd 
Sess.  765  (1970)  [hereinafter  cited  as  1970 
Hearings].  Professor  Zelsel's  analysis  begins 
In   1970  Hearings,  supra,  at   144. 

"  This  study  was  conducted  by  the  D.C. 
Ball  Agency  in  1968.  It  app>ears  In  Hearings 
on  Amendment  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  71    (1969). 

"  The  figures  are  from  a  rejjort  of  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Corrections  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee.  See  1970  Hear- 
ings, supra,  note  U.  at  756. 
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"  These  figures  were  reported  In  various 
news  reports  at  the  time  of  the  October  New 
York  City  Jail  riots.  See  Irvln.  Rebellion  in 
the  Jails — The  Alternative  to  Bail  Reform 
and  Speedy  Trial,  116  Cong.  R«c.  17720  (daUy 
ed    Oct.   12.  1970). 

''342  U.S.  524  (1952). 

"342  U.S.  1  (1951). 

'•  Mat  5. 

"342  U.S.  524.  537  (1952). 

■'Id.  at  544-46 

»/(!.  at  557. 

"  342  U.S.  1  (1951). 

"  Id.  at  4. 

"Pub.  L.  No.  91-358.  5  23-1322(c)  (5) 
DC.C.E..  8  U.S.C.C.AN.  2715-17  (Aug.  20, 
1970). 

^  My  analysis  of  the  study  was  set  forth  In 
a  speech  entitled  Fact  or  Fancy:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Preventive  Detention  Study 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  Preventive 
Detention  Bill,  Cong.  Rec.  vol.  116,  pt.  12,  p. 
15884. 

» There  Is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  60-day  dententlon  period.  The 
statute  provides  that  the  defendant  is  to  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  623-1321.  which 
authorizes  preventive  detention  under  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  succeeding  sections.  The 
Department  of  Justice  denied  that  the  bill 
permitted  renewable  detention  orders,  but 
did  not  say  that  the  defendant  had  a  right 
to  be  released.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-358  5  23-1321 
DC.C.E..  8  US.C.C.A.N.  2713  (Aug.  20.  1970) 

*  The  House  vote  on  the  conference  blU 
took  place  on  July  15,  after  1  hour's  debate. 
The  Senate  vote,  on  July  23  followed  5  day's 
debate. 

-  S.  3563.  Introduced  Mar.  9,  1970.  The  bUl 
was  not  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee   during   the   91st   Congress. 

« Very  recently  a  Ninth  Circuit  decision 
upheld  Earl  Caldwell  of  the  New  York  Times 
In  his  refusal  to  comply  with  a  subpoena  to 
testify  before  a  grand  Jury  on  the  grounds 
the  subpoena  was  an  unnecessary  Infringe- 
ment on  the  "public's  right  to  know."  a  right 
It  said  was  protected  by  the  First  .Amend- 
ment. CaldweU  v.  U.S.L.W.  2281  i9th  Clr. 
Nov.  17.  1970). 

"  This  Information  Is  from  an  as  yet  un- 
published survey  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  into  federal  data  banks  and 
computers  and  their  Impact  on  constitu- 
tional rights. 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration. 

H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  4.  1971.  stated  that  his 
pollcv  is  that:  "as  long  as  there  are  Ameri- 
can POW's  in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have 
to  maintain  a  residual  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam. That  Is  the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  ThI  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on — 
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"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  Statee 
camp) — 

"the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultan- 
eously. 


THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
BARGAINING  ACT  OP  1971  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  two  bills  designed  to 
increase  the  marketing  strength  of  farm- 
ers throughout  the  Nation :  The  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  of  1971.  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1971.  Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of 
both  of  these  bills  are  Mr.  Abotjrezk, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Blai- 
NiK,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr. 

ZWACH. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  that  of 
S.  726  and  S.  727  introduced  by  Senator 
MoNDALE  oa  February  10. 

All  of  you  are  aware  of  the  renewed 
interest  in  legislation  to  give  farmers 
additional  bargaining  and  marketing 
power.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  approach, 
philosophy,  and  mechanics  of  the  mar- 
keting and  bargaining  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  offer  greater  hope  for  effec- 
tive bargaining  by  the  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products  than  other  like  meas- 
ures. My  concern  over  the  need  for  the 
farmer  to  have  a  considerably  greater 
voice  in  his  economic  plight,  however,  has 
led  me  to  support  other  similar  legisla- 
tion. Support  for  such  legislation  will  en- 
courage and  focus  debate  on  the  benefits 
and  problems  that  may  be  associated 
with  fanner  collective  bargaining. 

Extensive  hearings  on  this  legislation 
were  held  in  the  90th  Congress,  but  no 
legislation  was  reported  or  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  hearings  at  that  time  disclosed  a 
great  deal  of  controversy,  but  at  the 
same  time  widespread  and  deep  support 
for  the  concept  of  farmer  bargaining 
legislation  across  the  country. 

The  bargaining  act  would  provide  for 
farmer-elected  cc«nmittees — a  separate 
committee  for  each  commodity — who 
would  have  the  power  to  bargain  and 
negotiate  with  processors  and  other  buy- 
ers for  fair  and  adequate  prices.  The 
marketing  act  would  make  all  commodl- 
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ties  eligible  for  marketing  orders  and  give 
farmers  expanded  powers — including  col- 
lective bargaining — under  the  orders. 

These  bills  offer  two  methods  of  at- 
tacking the  same  problems:  the  disas- 
trous economic  plight  of  our  famriers. 
Either  bill,  or  a  combination  of  the  two, 
would  be  a  great  stride  forward  in  our 
efforts  to  save  the  American  farmer. 

The  American  family  farmer  lags  far 
behind  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  nearly 
every  other  segment  of  our  society.  ITie 
record  is  clear.  Consumers  in  this  coim- 
try  are  estimated  to  have  expended  about 
$85.5  billion  during  1967  for  domestic 
farm  products.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease over  the  last  20  years  of  100  per- 
cent. The  farmer's  share,  or  the  farm 
value  of  that  food  marketing  bill.  Is  only 
$27  y2  billion  and  has  increased  in  the 
last  20  years  by  only  one-half. 

For  example,  the  farmer  receives  only 
2.7  cents  for  the  wheat  In  a  pound  loaf 
of  white  bread,  or  12  percent  of  the  cost 
of  that  loaf.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  subsidizes  his  consumer 
counterpart  by  continuing  to  produce 
food  for  substandard  returns.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmer  has  been  increas- 
ing his  own  productivity  fourfold  over 
the  last  30  years.  Between  1950  and  1965 
alone,  the  output  per  man-hour  in  agri- 
culture rose  nearly  three  times  as  fast  as 
in  nonf arming  occupations,  132  percent 
in  agriculture  against  47  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Consumers  pay  more 
but  farmers  get  less. 

No  business — and  farmers  do  rim 
businesses — could  function  or  stay  in  op- 
eration under  the  conditions  faced  by 
most  farmers.  They  are,  first  of  all,  at 
the  mercy  of  many  variables,  including 
the  weather,  entirely  outside  their  con- 
trol. In  addition,  farmers  have  no  eco- 
nomic power  to  establish  the  price  on  the 
commodities  they  produce.  They  must 
take,  in  all  reality,  whatever  is  offered 
by  way  of  the  msu-ket  price  or  Federal 
programs.  They  have  no  alternatives. 

This  legislation  or  something  very 
nearly  like  it  is  sorely  needed  and  must 
be  passed  if  we  expect  the  American 
family  farmer  to  continue  in  the  business 
of  farming.  Without  it,  the  farmers  are 
doomed  to  economic  disenfranchisement. 
Without  it,  farmers  will  continue  to  be 
the  low  man  on  our  economic  totem  pole 
without  any  real  hope  of  attaining  the 
just  portion  of  national  income  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Surely  this  legislation  merits  serious 
consideration  and  I  shall  work  to  see  its 
active  review  during  this  92d  Congress. 
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Bigger,  Biggeb  and  Bicgeb 

On  the  face  of  It,  adding  six  Inches  to  the 
width  of  a  highway  bus  may  not  seem  like 
much — a  little  more  than  6  per  cent. 

But  the  bin  Just  approved  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  means  more  than 
that. 

Give  the  buses  another  six  Inches  of  width 
and  how  can  Congress  refuse  to  do  the  same, 
or  more,  for  big  trucks? 

On  many  highways,  a  half -foot  addition 
to  a  bus  wUl  Increase  the  likelihood  of  fudg- 
ing over  into  the  other  fellow's  lane,  some 
of  the  time  at  least.  Bigger  buses  will  make 
It  that  much  harder  to  see  around  one.  If 
you  can  catch  It.  And  the  bigger  they  are  and 
the  faster  they  go,  the  stronger  the  wind  blast 
on  the  cars  they  paso 

The  argument  for  this  bill  is  that  the  wider 
buses  will  be  more  comfortable  for  the  pas- 
senger. An  extra  Inch  or  so  per  passenger? 
Come,  now. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  more  cargo  space. 
No  one  will  blame  the  bus  companies,  or  the 
big  trucks,  for  wanting  more  room,  which 
would  aflfect  their  operating  costs.  But  It  Is 
Congress'  duty  to  think  about  other  people, 
too. 


BIG    BUS    BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  12  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  contains  an  editorial  which  very 
accurately  puts  the  big  bus  bill  into 
proper  perspective.  The  editorial  follows : 


TWENTY  MOST  SEGREGATED 
CITIES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  May  26  edition  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  included  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative editorial  on  the  subject  of 
segregatiOTi  of  the  central  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  editorial  points  to  the  results  of  a 
study  showing  that  Chicago,  and  not  a 
southern  city,  has  the  highest  degree  of 
racial  segregation  in  the  Nation.  Of  the 
20  "most  segregated"  cities  in  the  Nation, 
according  to  the  survey,  only  two — 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans — are  in  the 
Deep  South. 

In  the  light  of  the  findings  of  this 
study,  the  practice  of  forced  busing  to 
£w;hieve  an  artificial  balance  in  the 
schools,  enforced  in  the  South  but  not  in 
the  North,  seems  singularly  ironic  and 
inappropriate. 

The  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  is  Ross  Mac- 
kenzie. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "The  Most  Segregated," 
be  included  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Most  SEcaKCAnm 

Let's  play  a  guessing  game.  What  Is  the 
nation's  most  segregated  city?  Nashville?  No. 
Atlanta?  No.  Charleston?  No.  sir.  Well,  then: 
It  must  be  Tallahassee  or  Birmingham, 
Louisville  or  Raleigh,  Uttle  Rock  or  Baton 
Rouge?  No  again.  But  surely  it  must  be  In 
the  deep  South:  U  It  Richmond?  Sorry:  No. 
According  to  Pierre  de  Vise,  a  leading  popula- 
tion expert,  "the  most  segregated  big  city  In 
America"  Is  Chicago.  In  fact,  of  the  country's 
20  "most  segregated"  cities,  only  six  are  in 
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the    South;    only    two— Memphis    and    New  DEPREriATTON   RFPOnvr 

Orleans— are   In   the  deep  South    De   Vises  UiLfUiLt^lAllON  REFORM 

ranking:  

cmcago '^"^  -^  ;-'; ^  HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

Indianapolis 2  or  new  york 

^jj^"^^^_ 3  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

St.  Louis ----"^^''""1"'"    5  Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

t^ZlT"^  -        ^^-  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 

Baltimore--  3     '^^^^^''^^^  resolution  wliich  I  am  intro- 

Houston  "_'.!                      y    9  ducing  today  reaflftrms  the  Treasury  De- 

Phiiadeiphia   I.I"!~-"""'""_I  10  Partment's  power  to  issue  in  final  form 

Boston u  its  proposed  regulations  liberalizing  de- 
Memphis  j2  preciation  allowances.  This  resolution  is 

Phoenix 13  necessary  in  order  to  counteract  House 

sf^Anto^o !-  Concurrent  Resolution  290— introduced 

s^nolego      fi  M^y   *■    1971-and  similar   resolutions. 

Washington-                                            17  which  declare  that  only  the  Congress  has 

New  York l..\lll.[][l]iy"  is  ^^^  Power  to  make  the  proposed  changes 

Los  Angeles ......  19  i"  allowances  for  depreciation. 

San  Francisco 20  Treasury  lawyers,  as  well  as  competent 

De  vise  s  report,  entitled  'Chicago's  Widen-  counsel  not  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ing Color  Gap:  1971  Status  Report, '  was  pre-  ment,  have  concluded  that  the  Treasury 
pared  for  a  bi-raclal  group  in  Chicago.  Ac-  Department  is  authorized,  under  pres- 
cording  to  the  report.  Chicago  was  the  na-  ent  law,  to  issue  In  final  form  the  so- 
ev°en'morfi^^I1ff'*'"'''^l2.'^^°'^^w."''  ^^^^^^  ^^^t  depreciation  range  system 

page   Tribune   story    appeerlng   May   20.   de-  ^^ached    after    thorough    study    Of    the 

scribed  the  four  indicators  used  by  de  Vise  to  Problem. 

measure  racial  segregation:  Without  wanting  to  burden  the  rec- 

"  ( 1 )   The  Negro  centralization  index,  which  ord  further  with  technicalities,  I  submit 

measures  the  tendency  of  metropoUtan  area  that  the  Treasury's  conclusion  as  to  its 

blacks  to  be  confined  in  central  cities,  in-  own    rulemaking    power    in     this    case 

creased  from  80  to  81   (In  ten  years).  The  makes  good  sense.  There  have  been  sev- 

centrai  city  s  proportion  of  black  population  eral  instances  in  the  past— most  recently 

rose  from  25  per  cent  to  32.7  per  cent.  The  the  issuance  of  revised  guideline  lines  in 

,"2,  xi^T      '^  '""^T""  "  '  P"""  """  1962.  Without  even  holdSxg  hearSigs^ 

mei^Jred'th^^pVe^^rrtr  turnov^'ff  cation  ^^^1,''"""^  "^.^^^^  '^^'^^- 
neighborhoods  aner  entry  by  blackSmoved  "^  If  tS^'^H^'h  '''f^ln  ^^^^f  ^^^^ 
up  from  72  to  80.  This,  according  to  the  ^"nits  The  adoption  of  the  asset  de- 
study,  means  that  It  takes  a  neighborhood  P^fciation  range  system,  which  to  some 
12  years  to  change  from  all-white  to  all-  ^^^^^  would  close  the  gap  between  our 
black.  The  1960  figure  was  13  years  countrjr''s  depreciation  allowances  and 
i3)  The  Negro  concentration  index,  which  *^°^  provided  by  other  industriaUzed 
Indicated  the  per  cent  of  blacks  living  in  all-  countries  competing  with  us,  would  cer- 
black  neighborhoods,  went  from  66  to  78.  tainly  appear  to  fall  within  the  "reason- 
This  means  78  per  cent  of  the  city's  blacks  able  allowance"  mandate  of  section 
now  live  in  over  90  per  cent  black  neighbor-  167(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
hoods,  compared  with  66  per  cent  In  1960.  presently  in  effect. 
,  h'*'  T!!^*''^^°  neighborhood  segregation  I  am  fully  aware,  of  course,  that  It  is 

;ro^n"of^:';^;VarSkrsi=3  if^gh!  zst'^'"''  ?t  '""^  '^^Ti'  ^°  ^^^"- 

borhoods.  increased  from  86  to  90   In  essence  I"'"^  L^^  Committee   to  Which  a   resolu- 

this  means  that  if  the  city's  860  neighbor-  """^  ^"^^^  ^^  referred.  I  also  recognize 

hoods  were  to  match  the  city's  67-33  percent  ^^^  ^^'  resolution,  at  least  superficially, 

overall  complexion.  90  per  cent  of  Chicago's  would  seem  to  fall  within  the  general 

residents  would  have  to  move."  category  of  tax  legislation.  Nevertheless. 

These  days  those  set  in  authority  over  us  I  ask  that  this  resolution  not  be  referred 

make  a  big  deal  about  one  time  "de  Jure"  automatically  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

segregation  in  the  South.  They  say  that  the  and  Means 

Southern  States'  official  Dollcles  of  seerpirft.  -n   r          ,'   ^  ^t^  ■             ,      , 

tion  fostered  today's  Southern  houslnTpIt-  rr.^'"'^^ ^  '''''  '!,'t""°''  '°  '^'  ''°"- 

terns-patterns    that    must    be   changed    by  "^^^^  °^  ^^^'^  ^"^  Means  would  tend 

such  sweet  things  as  block-busting  and  com-  ^°  prejudge  the  merits  of  the  resolution 

puisory  busing.  But  isn't  it  interesting,  and  itself.  Such  referral  might  be  interpreted 

Isn't  it  ironic,  that  major  Northern  cities,  al-  to   imply   that  the  Treasury's   proposed 

legediy  devoid  of  official  policies  of  segrega-  revision  of  depreciation  allowances  is  a 

tion  all  these  years,  are  more  segregated  than  change  wluch  can  be  ac  jonipliqied  only 

major  Cities  in  the  South?  And  isn't  it  inter-  through  substantive  tax  legislation.  This 

cu^^^thVvor'th  "th   mo'^f  '"  those  major  of  course,  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  pur-' 

ciiies  01  tne  North,  the  most  seereeated  cities  «  1.1-             ■.    ^-            ... 

Jn  the  nation,  they  don't  forcibly  bus  a  single  ^^^  °^  ^^^  resolution,  which  States  that 

kid?  Why,  those  deprived  children  in  North-  "°  amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

ern  cities  are  being  denied  equal  protection  C°^e  is  required, 

of    the   law.   Somebody   ought   to    tell   the  My  resolution  deals  with  the  Issue  of 

NAACP.  Somebody  ought  to  tell  the  Amen-  separation  of  the  executive  and  the  legis- 

can  Civu  Liberties  Union.  Somebody  ought  lative  powers,  rather  than  with  the  de- 

to  ten  the  Supreme  Court.  sirability  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  most  re- 
spectfully request,  therefore,  that  the 
Speaker  give  serious  consideration  to 
referring  my  resolution  to  some  com- 
mittee other  than  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  possibly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


THE  ARMED  FORCES  DRUG 
CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
cosponsorship  of  the  Armed  Forces  Drug 
Control  Act  of  1971  originally  introduced 
May  1  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (  Mr.  MONAGAN  ) . 

The  Vietnam  war  and  our  involvement 
in  it  has  brought  little  glory  and  much 
suffering  to  this  Nation  and  our  people. 
Among  the  casualties,  in  addition  to  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  maimed  and  those 
who  have  been  taken  prisoner,  are  the 
thousands  of  American  servicemen  who 
have  become  drug  addicts. 

The  figures  on  the  use  of  narcotics  by 
our  American  servicemen  are  shocking. 
What  is  even  more  shocking  and  sober- 
ing is  the  realization  that  very  little  if 
anything  is  being  done  currently  to  help 
these  men  while  they  are  in  the  military 
to  combat  their  addiction  and  return  to 
civilian  society  with  the  hope  that  their 
habits  may  have  been  overcome. 

It  is  estimated  that  10  to  20  percent  of 
the  Americans  in  Vietnam  each  year,  up 
to  20.000  young  men.  have  a  serious  drug 
habit.  And  this  is  only  an  official  guess. 
Other  estimates  run  this  head  count  to  as 
high  as  60,000. 

At  present  there  is  little  help  available 
to  the  serviceman  addict  in  the  military. 
If  he  is  in  Vietnam  and  is  discovered  he 
can  expect  to  be  shipped  home,  court 
martialed  and  kicked  back  into  civilian 
life  with  a  dishonorable  discharge  which 
will  make  employment  difficult  to  secure 
and  a  hard  drug  habit  which  must  be 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  $80  to  $200  or 
more  a  day.  Where  does  an  unemployed 
drug  addict  get  that  kind  of  money? 

About  the  only  Federal  help  available 
to  these  men  is  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  has  an  excellent 
but  limited  program.  Within  the  next  2 
year.s  the  VA  program  expects  to  be  able 
to  treat  6,000  addicts  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  But  this  simply  is  not  adequate  no 
matter  how  excellent  the  program.  Nor  is 
it  available  to  the  drug  addict  who  has 
been  dishonorably  discharsed. 

The  place  to  attack  the  problem  is 
within  the  military  services  and  the  time 
to  do  it  Is  while  the  men  are  still  on 
active  duty. 

The  pressures  toward  drugs  in  military 
life  today  are  ever  present  and  appar- 
ently great. 
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Last  month  I  was  given  a  glimpse  of 
these  pressures  from  a  young  army  man 
who  was  arrested  for  the  illegal  sale  of 
LSD  to  another  serviceman.  I  was  very 
impressed  and  touched  by  the  sincerity 
of  the  author  of  the  letter  and  shaken  by 
the  picture  which  he  drew.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  text  of  this 
man's  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  am  not  disclosing  his  name  in  order  to 
respect  his  right  to  privacy. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  op  REPRESENTATrvES. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  PtrLTON :    My  name  is 
I  am  writing  to  you  for  help.  Not 


necessarily  for  me.  but  for  many  young  such 
as  me  You  have  already  been  contacted  by 
my  family.  And  now  I  am  asking  you  per- 
sonally for  help. 

I  am  now  In  pre-trial  confinement  at  the 
Stockade  at  Port  Gordon,  Georgia.  I  will  be 
court-martialed  by  a  general  court  on  June 
1,  1971.  It  will  be  for  two  specifications  of 
Article  134  of  the  UCMJ.  The  charge  is  pos- 
session and  sale  of  LSD. 

.Mr.  Pulton,  every  year  there  are  thousands 
of  young  people  that  are  either  drafted  or 
enlist  in  the  service  and  in  doing  so,  they 
are  continually  being  exposed  to  drugs.  Both 
hard  drugs  and  psychedelic.  They  work  with 
and  take  orders  from  servicemen  that  use 
them  as  well  as  sell  them.  Plus,  the  service- 
man is  under  a  lot  of  pressure  and  is  very 
lonely,  bored  and  disillusioned.  And  in  most 
cases,  the  young  enlistee  (as  was  my  case) 
already  have  serious  personal  and  emotional 
problems.  And  as  a  result  of  the  above,  are 
a  lot  more  prone  to  use  drugs.  And  now.  Mr. 
Fulton,  some  facts  and  circumstances  con- 
cerning my  drug  problem  and  the  Army 

I  first  started  to  use  drugs  In  January  of 
1970.  While  I  was  overseas  in  Germany.  It 
started  with  the  smoking  of  Hashish.  V?hy? 
Because  I  was  lonley.  bored  and  unsatisfied 
and  disillusioned  with  the  Army  and  my  life 
in  It.  I  was  a  Medic  stationed  in  the  46th 
Medical  Battalion.  I  enjoyed  being  a  Medic 
because  I  enjoyed  helping  people.  But  all  I 
ever  did  in  Germany  was  pull  motor  stables 
and  drive  trucks  and  go  to  the  field.  I  got  to 
work  in  my  Army  trade  for  only  two  out  of 
the  sixteen  months  In  Germany.  And  that 
was  the  only  time  that  I  have  been  happy  In 
the  Army.  Congressman  Fulton,  it  Is  very 
essential  for  me  to  keep  busy  and  to  help 
people  Being  the  kind  of  person  I  am.  It 
is  my  ambition  to  be  a  Social  Worker  sind 
if  possible  a  Juvenile  Probation  Officer.  But 
now  I  see  my  field  and  life  rapidly  fading 
into  nothingness.  Since  If  I  get  a  DD  or  a 
BCD.  I  won't  be  able  to  work  for  state,  local 
or  federal  governments.  Which  I  would  have 
to  almost  Invariably  do  being  a  Social  Worker 
and  a  Probation  Officer. 

I  have  never  done  anything  that  mattered 
in  life  except  for  the  time  I  was  working 
at  the  Hospital  for  those  two  months.  It  was 
the  only  time  that  I  have  felt  alive  since 
being  in  the  Army. 

While  in  my  unit.  I  was  constantly  coming 
Into  contact  with  drugs  and  drug  users.  90'" 
of  my  unit  used  them.  And  I  first  recei%'ed 
and  used  drugs  under  the  urglngs  of  fellow 
servicemen  and  friends  In  my  unit 

At  the  time  I  started  using  drugs,  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  I  was 
having  to  take  tranquilizers  and  was  under 
the  care  and  consultation  of  psychiatric  and 
social  workers 

Becau-se  of  my  use  of  drugs  at  that  point 
In  my  life.  I  didn't  have  a  nervous  break- 
down or  didn't  get  Into  trouble  for  hitting 
a  Sergeant  or  going  AWOL  Which  it  seems 
that  I  was  certain  to  do.  The  rea.son  I  didn't 
do  any  of  the  above  and  haven't  (because 
I  have  an  excellent  service  record  so  far) 
Was   because   while   under  the   influence   of 
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drugs  (hashish)  things  In  the  Army  didn't 
bother  me  so  much.  In  short,  I  could  escape 
and  cope  while  doing  It  with  the  Army.  The 
Army  at  that  time  was  nothing  but  a  tool 
of  destruction  for  my  life.  Because  I  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  Jail  either  way.  Either 
for  drugs  or  for  bad  conduct.  And  I  also 
knew  that  eventually  I  would  hurt  myself 
and  get  caught  with  drugs.  But  drugs  was 
the  more  pleasurable  way  to  the  Stockade 
and  being  human,  I  took  the  most  pleasur- 
able way. 

As  the  Spring  of  1970  came,  I  started  using 
LSD.  Then  only  once  in  awhile  being  afraid 
that  I  would  become  a  slave  to  It  because  I 
liked  It  so  much. 

And  the  latter  did  happ>en.  By  July  of 
1970,  I  was  taking  10  to  15  tablets  of  LSD 
a  month.  I  kept  on  at  that  pace  until  No- 
vember 15,  1970.  The  day  I  left  my  unit  to 
come  home  and  also  my  birthday.  I  didn't 
desire  or  seek  drugs  while  at  home  because  I 
was  happy  and  didn't  need  them.  I  went 
back  to  Port  Gordon  on  December  14,  1970 
and  also  I  went  back  to  the  pressure,  the  un- 
happlness  and  the  deadness  of  spirit  that  I 
thotight  I  had  left  in  Germany. 

My  first  two  months  there  was  one  of 
mounting  pressure  and  frustration.  I  held 
out  until  the  last  couple  of  days  of  January. 
Then  I  almost  had  a  fight  with  my  platoon 
Sergeant  at  the  time  (I  was  a  squad  leader 
and  had  the  best  squad)  and  was  continu- 
ally having  arguments  with  my  friends.  My 
Platoon  Sergeant  said  that  I  was  headed  for 
jail.  So  after  the  formation,  a  friend  of  mine 
said  come  to  his  room  and  I  did.  And  he 
turned  me  on  to  a  Joint  (a  marijuana  ciga- 
rette! and  that  night  I  decided  I  had  better 
start  to  use  drugs  again.  The  cravings  for 
drugs  had  been  apparent  and  growing  since 
I  returned  to  the  Army  from  leave.  I  was 
losing  hope  and  the  love  of  life  and  my 
spirits  steadily  grew  more  cold  and  dead. 

I  knew  that  I  wouldn't  cause  any  trouble 
and  the  Army  wouldn't  bother  me  If  I  was 
messed  up  on  drugs.  I  was  also  afraid  that 
I  wouldn't  be  able  to  control  my  drug  prob- 
lems If  I  started  back  and  I  couldn't.  When 
I  started  back.  I  became  psychologlcallv  ad- 
dicted to  LSD. 

I  was  doing  20  and  30  tablets  a  month  from 
February  until  I  got  busted.  In  early  Feb- 
ruary, the  fellow  serviceman  that  was  con- 
stantly talking  drugs  to  me  and  turned  me 
on  to  my  first  Joint  In  the  U.S.  suggested 
that  we  go  to  Atlanta  and  buy  some  drugs 
and  sell  them  for  a  profit.  He  put  In  a  third 
of  the  money  and  we  did  Just  that.  He  took 
some  of  his  money  from  an  instructor  from 
his  course  here  to  buy  LSD  and  grass  ■with. 
When  we  came  back.  I  sold  to  people  (my 
friends)  that  already  used  drugs  and  he 
brought  around  some  people  (friends  of  his) 
and  we  sold  to  them  also.  All  the  people 
I  sold  to  were  older  than  me  and  had  been 
using  drugs  for  a  long  time.  And  they  al- 
ways came  to  me.  I  didn't  ask  them,  they 
asked  me.  My  friend  said  that  he  wanted  to 
put  in  $75  on  a  deal  at  the  first  of  March 
but  changed  his  mind.  He  approached  me, 
I  didn't  approach  him.  The  drugs  I  bought 
In  Atlanta  were  bought  with  the  money  of 
the  group  I  was  a  part  of.  For  their  own 
personal  use  and  I  did  It. 

Approximately  a  week  before  the  end  of 
March,  my  friend  sigaln  approached  me  and 
wanted  to  put  together  a  deal  to  buy  some 
drugs  with.  But  I  told  him  that  I  didn't 
know  yet.  I  told  him  to  talk  to  me  after  pay 
day.  He  did  but  again  he  said  that  be 
wanted  to  but  he  had  to  pay  off  his  personal 
debts  first. 

By  April.  I  think  that  I  was  subconsciously 
trying  to  be  caught  because  that  was  the 
only  way  that  I  could  end  the  drug  cycle  I 
was  in.  Being  by  this  time  unable  do  do 
it  myself. 

And  on  April  8th,  after  the  friend  that  I 
have  already  mentioned  had  been  hounding 
me  for  a  week  to  sell  me  a  quantity  of  LSD 
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so  he  could  sell  It  to  a  friend  of  his  for  a 
higher  price.  I  finally  relented  and  on  AprU 
8th  sold  him  «50  of  LSD.  He  then  Informed 
on  me  and  they  searched  my  room  and 
found  118  LSD  tablets  and  the  money  was 
also  marked.  Since  then  I  have  been  In  the 
Stockade  at  Fort  Gordon.  Georgia. 

Here  Is  a  list  of  information  about  me  and 
my  service  record.  1.  I  received  a  g^uarantee 
for  Medic  School  and  got  it.  However,  after 
going  overseas  I  never  worked  as  a  Medic 
except  for  two  months.  I  then  re-enllsted 
(while  I  was  still  17)  with  my  parents  con- 
sent for  another  year.  I  re-enllsted  on  the 
most  part  to  get  out  of  Germany  and  to  be 
able  to  come  home  for  Christmas.  They  sent 
me  here  to  Avlanlc  Navigation  Equipment 
Repair  to  attend  the  above  course.  And  I  did. 
But  the  school  wasn't  Important.  I  wanted 
to  stay  In  the  Medic  Corps  but  was  told  by 
my  Platoon  Sergeant  and  CO  that  there  was 
no  way  that  I  could.  2.  (Name).  Sp/4.  No- 
vember 21,  1969  Is  when  I  was  promoted  to 
E  '6.  (Social  Security  No.) . 

3.  My  attorney  Is  Captain  John  Dunns- 
more,  Staff  Judge  Advocate  General,  Port 
Gordon,  Georgia. 

4.  (A)  I  was  processed  at  Fort  Campbell. 
Kentucky  on  February  28  to  March  7th,  1969. 
(B)  Took  basic  at  Port  Lewis.  Washington. 
March  7  to  May  2,  1969  In  the  Training  Com- 
pany of  C-4-1.  (C)  Took  my  Medic  training 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  C-2  Class  258  from 
May  4th  to  July  11.  1969.  (D)  Was  stationed 
permanently  at  Company  C.  46th  Medical 
Battalion,  4th  Armored  Division.  APO  New 
York  09066.  (E)  CO.  D/2  School  Brigade, 
Fort  Gordon,  Georgia  30905. 

5.  I  had  real  good  grades  In  school  until  I 
had  problems  with  my  parents  at  home.  And 
then  I  still  made  A's  when  I  wanted  to.  I 
quit  in  the  11th  grade  to  Join  the  Army  and 
get  away  from  my  family.  The  differences 
have  since  been  dissolved.  I  scored  a  92  per- 
cent and  a  94  percent  on  the  NEDT  test  In 
the  9th  and  10th  grade  and  received  a  cer- 
tificate both  times  for  being  in  the  top  10 
percent  of  the  Nation  on  the  test. 

Mr.  F\ilion,  earlier  in  the  Month  of  March. 
I  told  my  CO  that  the  Army  was  messing  up 
my  head  bad  and  that  It  was  making  me  an 
addict.  But  I  received  no  help  from  him  ex- 
cept an  appointment  ■with  mental  hygiene 
which  I  didn't  keep. 

The  story  I  have  told  Is  a  true  account  of 
the  pressures  of  the  service  and  what  it  has 
led  me  to.  All  I  want  to  do  is  get  home  with 
my  family  and  try  to  redeem  myself  and  get 
the  rest  of  my  problems  straight. 

Mr.  Pulton.  I  am  not  bad  but  I  am  afraid 
that  what  I  said  will  faU  on  deaf  ears  In  the 
military.  It  usually  does.  As  long  as  I  am 
in  a  military  atmosphere  like  the  one  at  Port 
Gordon  or  Germany.  I  am  afraid  that  I  will 
never  get  away  from  drugs,  but  If  at  home. 
I  know  I  can.  I  am  happy  at  home  and  I  feel 
alive  and  as  If  life  Is  worth  living.  To  lick 
this  problem.  I  need  my  family's  love,  help 
and  support.  I  need  help,  not  punishment, 
but  it  doesnt  appear  as  If  I  will  get  any 
help,  only  time  in  Jail  and  punishment. 

6.  So  far  I  have  had  an  excellent  service 
record  at  every  duty  station  I  have  been. 
I  have  never  been  in  any  trouble  in  the  mili- 
tary and  have  had  no  Article  15's.  And  I 
have  never  been  convicted  of  any  civilian 
offense  either.  I  have  had  25  months  of  ex- 
cellent duty  so  far. 

7.  My  friend,  the  one  that  informed  on 
me.  was  a  big  factor  In  starting  me  back 
acain  on  drugs  and  especially  the  sales  part 
of  drugs.  I  never  sold  drugs  except  to  the 
people  In  the  group  that  I  belonged  to  and 
I  usually  didn't  make  any  profit.  Just  my 
money  back. 

8.  My  Chaplain  Is  Chaplain  Grouse.  2nd 
Bn..  School  Brigade,  Port  Gordon,  Georgia 
37916.  My  CO  Is  Captain  Edgar  Steele.  Co. 
D-2.  School  Brigade.  Port  Gordon,  Georgia 
30905. 

Mr.   Fulton.   I  have  had  many  problems 
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wtth  my  parents  in  my  life  but  I  think  that 
now  we  can  what  Is  left  of  them  straightened 
out.  It  Is  probably  the  most  Important  thing 
In  my  life  to  have  my  parents  to  under- 
stand me  and  me  to  understand  them,  but  I 
have  to  be  home  to  do  it.  I  want  to  make 
my  parents  proud  of  me  before  I  die. 

Your  understanding  of  this  matter  and 
help  may  help  to  get  my  sentence  lightened. 
But  I  feel  the  most  Important  thing  to  do 
Is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  mUltary 
particularly  the  Army  the  extent  of  the  pres- 
sures they  forced  on  young  soldiers  and  the 
extent  of  the  drug  problems.  They  both  go 
band  In  hand. 

Mr.  Pulton,  I  found  this  letter  very  hard 
for  me  to  write  because  I  am  not  one  for 
seeking  help  even  when  I  need  It.  The  Army 
has  made  me  feel  like  half  a  man  but  I  am 
now  on  the  road  to  recovery  and  discovery 
of  my  full  potential.  I  want  to  finish  my 
time  In  the  Army  but  If  permitted  to  do  so 
will  have  to  be  either  at  Port  Campbell  or 
the  Induction  Center  at  Nashville.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  my  growth  and  rehabUltatlon  that 
I  be  close  to  home  If  still  In  the  service. 

If  you  think  I  am  worthy  of  your  help  and 
understanding  then  please  try  to  help  me. 

I  apologize  for  the  slopplness  of  this  let- 
ter and  I  hope  that  I  have  made  It  clear  and 
factual  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  bill  were  law  this 
young  man  and  probably  thousands  like 
him  past  and  future  would  have  received 
medical  help  for  their  problem  rather 
than  moral  condemnation  which  does  not 
serve  the  addict  nor  the  society  from 
which  he  has  been  barred. 

Under  this  bill  no  serviceman  with  a 
drug  abuse  problem  could  be  discharged 
until  he  was  adjudged  free  from  drug 
dependency.  Under  the  biU  a  service- 
man could  not  be  discharged  dishonor- 
ably for  drug  abuse. 

Thus  the  problem  of  economic  op- 
portunity deprivation  due  to  a  bad  serv- 
ice record  would  be  overcome  while  the 
necessity  to  turn  to  crime  to  support  a 
hard  drug  habit  would  be  obviated. 

The  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
MoNACAN,  states  further: 

By  placing  full  responsibility  for  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse  on  the  military  service* 
themselves,  the  current  madness  of  allow- 
ing military  addtcta  to  reenter  civilian  life 
with  dishonorable  discharges  which  prevent 
them  from  being  treated  in  a  veterans  hos- 
pital would  be  promptly  halted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  too  long  ago  the  mili- 
tary treated  venereal  disease  as  a  moral 
rather  than  medical  problem  and  the 
problem  of  venereal  disease  was  not  over- 
come until  this  approach  was  changed. 

Unfortunately  the  laws  today  under 
which  drug  addiction  is  treated  in  the 
military  are  based  more  on  moral  con- 
cepts than  medical  knowledge.  This 
should  be  changed  and  this  bill  is  a  prop- 
er approach. 


PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALtrORNlA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMFTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant study  on  the  world  balance  of 
power  was  recently  prepared  by  Richard 
B.  Foster,  director  of  the  Strategic 
Studies  Center  of  the  Stanford  Research 
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Institute.  Included  in  this  study  were 
several  charts  which  so  clearly  illustrate 
the  growing  disparity  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  defense  invest- 
ment that  I  felt  they  should  be  made 
available  outside  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary and  defense  strategy  circles. 

The  graphs  along  with  the  comments 
elaborating  on  the  charts,  were  included 
as  part  of  a  report  entitled.  "The  Overall 
Balance  of  Power  in  the  1970's:  Military, 
Economic,  Moral"  presented  at  a  recent 
strategy  seminar. 

When  looking  at  this  material  we 
might  recall  that  a  budget  is  nothing 
more  than  the  financial  expression  of  a 
plan. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  U.S.S.R.  was  ex- 
pending about  one-half  as  much  as  the 
United  States  for  national  security  pur- 
poses. Currently  the  U.S.S.R.  is  spending 
about  the  same  amount  as  is  the  United 
States.  If  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
excluded,  the  U.S.S.R.  exceeded  and  sur- 
passed the  U.S.  level  of  expenditures  2  or 
3  years  ago  and  currently  probably  is 
spending  at  least  $10  to  $15  billion  more 
than  the  United  States  on  this  basis,  even 
when  what  appears  to  be  a  generous  al- 
lowance is  made  for  Soviet  military  aid 
to  Vietnam  and  to  the  Arab  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference 
of  all  between  the  defense  outlays  in  the 
two  countries  is  the  apparent  difference 
in  the  trend  and  the  magnitude  of  strate- 
gic offensive  and  defensive  force  budget. 
Since  the  early  1960's  the  U.S.  budget  for 
strategic  offensive — SOF — and  defen- 
sive— SDF  forces  has  declined  steadily, 
both  absolutely  and  relative  to  any  other 
aggregate  such  as  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity expenditures — total— or  GNP.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  currently  spending  somewhat 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  United 
States  for  the  combined  SOF  and  SDF 
forces. 

While  there  are  some  who  hope  that 
talk  at  the  SALT  negotiations  will  slow 
the  Soviet  buildup,  the  Soviets  rapidly 
increase  their  forces  knowing  that, 
"every  treaty  is  merely  an  expression  of 
forces  operative  in  the  realm  of  facts." 
The  Soviets  know  that  the  stronger  they 
are  the  more  desperate  the  United  States 
will  become  to  make  an  agreement — any 
agreement. 


June  3,  1971 


THEOLOGIAN   REINHOLD    NIEBUHR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  death  of  the  distinguished  theologian 
Relnhold  Niebuhr  who  was  born  in  my 
District  in  Wright  City,  Mo. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  3.  19711 

THEOLOCIAN    ReINHOLD    NiEBrHR 

(By  William  R  MacKaye) 

Relnhold   Niebuhr,   who   died   Tuesday   in 

Stockbrldge,    Mass..   at   78.   was   one   of   the 

Intellectual    giants   of   the   20th    century,   a 

man  who  shunned  the  titles  of  theologian 


and  poUtlcal  phUosopher  but  was  those  and 
more. 

He  came  as  close  as  any  man  of  his  time 
to  marrying  the  Immiscible  strands  of  the 
American  past — the  society's  biblical.  Chris- 
tian inheritance  and  the  secularist,  utili- 
tarian origins  of  Its  political  Institutions — 
Into  a  unified  view  of  the  world. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  church  leaders 
who  spoke  with  power  not  only  to  the 
church  on  churchly  matters  but  also  to  the 
world  on  worldly  matters. 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  principal  pulpit  during  his 
long  public  career  was  as  professor  of  applied 
Christianity  at  New  York's  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  on  whose  faculty  he  served  for 
more  than  40  years.  But  even  as  he  taught 
new  generations  of  ministers  and  academic 
theologians,  he  took  on  such  assignments  as 
adviser  to  the  State  Department's  Foreign 
Policy  Staff  and  officer  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
a  political  third  party  In  New  York  state. 

An  early  Socialist  and  pacifist,  he  aban- 
doned these  positions  In  the  1930s  In  favor  of 
staunch  support  of  the  New  Deal  and  a  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  was  morally 
obligated  to  Intervene  Internationally  to  put 
down  Nazism. 

The  nature  of  his  times,  an  era  that  saw 
the  rise  of  a  multiplicity  of  totalitarianisms, 
and  his  own  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of 
history  stimulated  In  Dr.  Niebuhr  a  skepti- 
cism about  man  and  society  that  he  called 
"Christian  realism."  His  understanding  of 
man  was  In  effect  an  emphasis  on  human 
limitation  and  fallibility  that  set  him  in 
opposition  to  the  easy  optimism  preached  for 
opposite  reasons  by  both  theological  liberals 
and   by  fundamentalists. 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  dark  vision  of  the  human 
situation  Is  Illustrated  In  typical  fashion  in 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  major  work. 
"The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man."  a  two- 
volume  essay  that  grew  out  of  his  delivery  of 
the  Glfford  Lectures  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  In  1939: 

"The  freedom  of  man  transcends  the  flux 
of  nature  In  such  a  way  that  the  hope  of 
completely  severing  the  spirit  from  the  integ- 
uments of  nature  Is  an  understandable  il- 
lusion. The  processes  of  growth  In  history 
are,  furthermore,  so  obvious  that  the  modern 
error  of  confusing  growth  with  progress  may 
be  regarded  as  an  equally  inevitable  mistake. 

"Yet  both  these  mistakes  also  rested  upon 
a  willful  disregard  of  some  of  the  obvious 
evidences. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  man  does  not  have  the 
power  to  extricate  himself  from  flux  and 
flnlteness.  as  Idealists  and  mystics  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world  believed. 

"It  Is  equally  obvious  that  history  does 
not  solve  the  basic  problems  of  human  exist- 
ence but  reveals  them  on  progressively  new 
levels. 

"The  belief  that  man  could  solve  his  prob- 
lem either  by  an  escape  from  history  or  by 
the  historical  process  Itself  Is  a  mistake 
which  Is  partly  prompted  by  the  most  uni- 
versal of  all  ideological'  taints:  the  pride 
not  of  particular  men  and  cultures,  but  a 
man  as  man." 

The  rolling  sentences  of  this  passage  also 
Illustrate  the  sonority  that  was  characteristic 
of  most  of  his  writing,  lecturing  and  preach- 
ing. One  Niebuhr  admirer  recalled  that  a 
woman  rushed  up  to  him  at  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  his  appearances,  saying  that  she 
couldn't  understand  a  word  he  said  but  that 
she  would  be  content  to  hear  him  recite  the 
alphabet. 

Relnhold  Niebuhr — his  friends  called  him 
"Reinle" — was  born  In  Wright  City,  Mo.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  immigrant  father  who 
was  a  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of 
North  America,  a  denomination  of  German 
origin  that  Is  now  a  part  of  the  United 
Church   of  Christ. 

Of  the  Niebuhr  children,  three  achieved 
exceptional  ecclesiastical  distinction.  In  ad- 
dition to  Relnhold  Niebuhr  there  were  also 
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H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  for  many  years  a  pro- 
lessor  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  whose  theolog- 
ical Impact  on  American  Christlandom  was 
nearly  as  profound  as  his  brother's  and  Hulda 
Niebuhr,  a  sister,  who  had  a  long  career  as 
a  teacher  at  McCormack  Theological  Semin- 
ary in  Chicago. 

Relnhold  attended  Eden  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  seminary  of  this  denomination,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1914. 

.\fter  receiving  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  In 
1915  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Evangelical  Synod  and  thereupon  took  up 
the  only  pastorate  of  his  career,  a  13-year 
stint  as  minister  of  Bethel  Evangelical 
Church  In  Detroit,  a  struggling  congregation 
composed  principally  of  laborers  on  automo- 
bile assembly  lines. 

Before  long  the  young  minister  found 
himself  locked  In  struggle  with  Henry  Pord. 
Mr.  Nlebuhr's  outrage  at  the  conditions  un- 
der which  auto  workers  of  that  era  labored 
led  him  Into  his  temporary  espousal  of  so- 
cialism an  embrace,  he  later  confessed,  that 
preceded  his  reading  the  works  of  Karl  Marx. 

In  1928  he  moved  on  to  the  faculty  of 
Union  Seminary,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

The  multifariousness  of  Dr.  Nlebuhr's  In- 
terests and  activities  and  the  prodlglousness 
of  his  energy  led  him  over  the  years  Into 
close  associations  with  such  disparate  fig- 
ures as  diplomat  George  Kennan.  Episcopal 
Bishop  William  Scarlett.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice PelLx  Frankfurter,  historian  Arthur 
Schleslnger  Jr.,  Scottish  theologian  John 
BalUie.  Jewish  scholar  Rabbi  Abraham  Her- 
schel,  lawyer  and  public  figure  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  a  list  that  could  run  on  much 
longer. 

Many  of  these  men  kept  up  with  the  un- 
folding of  Dr.  Nlebuhr's  thought  by  follow- 
ing his  writing  In  "Christianity  and  Crisis," 
a  Christian  Journal  of  opinion  he  founded  In 
1941  to  promote  the  activist,  interventionist 
stajice  he  espoused. 

During  World  War  11  and  thereafter,  Dr. 
Niebuhr  relied  more  and  more  firmly  on  his- 
torical analysis  of  Issues  he  saw  confronting 
his  nation  and  world. 

Ronald  H.  Stone,  one  of  his  students  and 
the  collector  of  the  most  recent  volume  of 
his  essays,  noted: 

"As  his  thought  became  more  historically 
oriented,  it  also  grew  more  pragmatic.  The 
results  of  the  New  Deal  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  pragmatic  foreign  policy  con- 
vinced Niebuhr  of  the  dangers  and  Irrele- 
vance of  Ideology  to  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  United  States  .  .  . 

"His  Influence  on  purging  Protestantism 
of  absolutisms  In  social  ethics  has  been  one 
of  his  more  Important  contributions  In  Amer- 
ican life.  No  man  or  political  Idea  was  good 
enough  to  be  trusted  completely;  both  had 
to  be  checked  by  other  men  and  Ideas  and 
continually  evaluated  In  the  light  of  their 
contribution  to  the  common  good." 

Dr.  Niebuhr  suffered  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  crippling  strokes  In  1952  when  he 
was  only  60,  and  physically  he  was  a  seml- 
Invalld  thereafter. 

But  If  his  body  was  weakened,  his  mental 
energies  remained  undaunted,  and  commen- 
tary and  analysis  continued  to  flow  from  his 
pen  at  a  scarcely  lessened  pace. 

In  addition  to  Innumerable  articles  In 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Dr.  Niebuhr  was 
the  author  of  more  than  20  books.  Besides 
"The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  some  of 
the  more  memorable  are  "Leaves  from  the 
Notebook  of  a  Taaned  Critic."  "Moral  Man 
and  Immoral  Society,"  "Beyond  Tragedy," 
"The  Children  of  Light  and  the  Children  of 
Darkness,"  "Faith  and  History,"  "Irony  and 
American  History"  and  "The  Structure  of 
Nations  and  ISmplres." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  participation  In  the  exchange 
of  ideaa  covered  so  long  a  sp>an  of  years  and 
grappled  with  such  a  variety  of  public  Issues 
that  at  least  one  younger  scholar  forgot  too 
soon  that  he  was  still  alive  and  active. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  writer  Imprudently  suggested  a  few 
years  ago  that  Harvard  Divinity  School  theo- 
logian Harvey  Cox  was  "this  generation's 
Relnhold  Niebuhr."  The  scholar  was  prompt- 
ly assailed  by  an  angry  swarm  of  Niebuhr 
disciples  who  retorted  that  "Relnbold  Nie- 
buhr Is  this  generation's  Relnhold  Niebuhr." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  funeral  will  be  conducted  at 
3  p.m.  Friday  In  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
In  Stockbrldge,  Mass.,  the  western  Massa- 
chusetts town  where  he  died.  Friends  said  a 
memorial  service  would  probably  be  con- 
ducted later  In  New  York. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  of  40  years,  the 
former  Ursula  Kepjjel-Compton,  a  son  Chris- 
topher, Albany,  N.Y.,  and  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Slfton,  Brooklyn. 


FOREIGN-FLAG  THREAT  TO  GREAT 
LAKES  SHIPPING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19,  1971,  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Michigan,  Congressman  William  D. 
Ford,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Mari- 
time Trades  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  Washington  on  the  subject  of  the 
foreign-flag  threat  to  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping. 

I    found    Congressman    Ford's    com- 
ments to  be  of  great  interest  and  very 
much  to  the  point.  So  that  his  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  aware  of 
his  views.  I  include  the  text  of  Congress- 
man Ford's  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  : 
Remarks  of  Congressman  William  D.  Foro, 
(Democrat  of  Michigan)    AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Trades  Department  Luncheon,  E.  L. 
Bartlett    Memorial    Auditorium,    Trans- 
portation   Institute,    Washinoton,    D.C, 
Mat  19.  1971 

Everytlme  the  economic  news  turns  bcwl — 
as  It  did  last  week  with  the  attack  on  the 
dollar — there  is  a  tendency  for  all  of  us  to 
shrug  our  shoulders  and  wait  until  the 
money  men  straighten  out  the  problem.  But 
we've  been  doing  that  too  long,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  change  our  perspec- 
tive a  bit  on  the  international  economic  pic- 
ture. 

The  attack  on  the  dollar  is  a  case  In  point. 
Paul  Samuelson,  the  M.I.T.  economist, 
analyzed  the  dollar  crisis  as  being  "the 
Volkswagen  problem."  That  was  a  handy  ex- 
ample for  him,  and  one  that  a  Congressman, 
from  the  Etetroit  area,  certainly  can  agree 
with. 

Professor  Samuelson  said  that  It  had  be- 
come too  easy  to  get  Volkswagens  in  the 
United  States  and  too  difficult  to  get  Fords 
and  Chevys  Into  West  Germany.  Thus,  said 
the  good  professor,  the  German  mark  had 
more  strength  than  the  dollar. 

He  could  have  said  the  same  words  about 
a  host  of  products  sent  to  theee  shores  from 
abroad.  Radios,  televisions,  textiles,  heavy 
machinery  all  pour  Into  the  United  States 
from  abroad.  The  goods  that  make  up  our 
foreign  trade  number  in  the  hundreds  of 
mllUonB  of  tons  a  year.  And  when  you  t«Llk 
about  moving  that  much  material,  you  have 
to  be  talking  about  ships. 

All  the  Volkswagens  that  get  to  the  United 
States  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  material 
that  Is  Imported  come  In  ships  of  the  foreign- 
flag  fleets.  That  is  true  of  the  deep  water  porta 
and  it  Is  true  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports  ae  well. 
It  la  sad  «Dd  Bhocklng  th*t  we  h«Te  deprived 
otur  UJB.-flag  fleet  for  ao  long  that  last  year  It 
carried  len  than  flve  percent  of  U.S.  cargoes 
sailing  to  foreign  shores. 
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It  Is  no  less  shocking  and  far  sadder  for  me 
that  the  Great  Lakes  foreign  fleet  carried  less 
than  four  percent  of  the  foreign  bound  com- 
merce from  I^kes  ports.  And  these  aren't 
minor  ports. 

The  Port  of  Chicago,  to  take  Juat  one  exam- 
ple, is  second  only  to  the  Port  of  New  York 
In  volume  of  trade  and  It  has  been  in  second 
place  for  many  years.  And  If  the  jxirts  are 
major  league,  then  so  Is  the  sailing  schedule. 

More  traffic  passed  through  the  locks  of 
Sault  9te.  Marie  In  seven  months  of  opera- 
tion than  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal 
In  a  year.  And  the  canal  at  Welland,  Ontario, 
handles  more  traffic  than  either  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  Suez  Canal  when  It  was  operat- 
ing. 

So  the  potential  for  a  defense  agaln^  "the 
Volkswagen  problem"  Is  there,  sailing  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  And  It  would  be 
a  defense  led  by  the  American-flag  fleet  that 
sails  there. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  Great  Lakes  fleet 
could  pick  up  a  lot  of  the  alack  that  the  na- 
tion's unfavorable  balance  of  payments  sit- 
uation has  created.  It  Is  possible  but  It  will 
take  a  lot  of  work. 

I  believe  we  began  that  work  last  year  with 
passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 
We  began  It  humbly  by  permitting  Great 
Lakes  operators  the  privilege  of  tax-deferred 
construction  reserve  funds  and  I  notice  that 
among  the  first  to  receive  approval  for  tax- 
deferred  funds  were  two  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping companies. 

That  means,  that  as  we  always  thought 
It  would,  there  will  be  new  American -fiag 
vessels  sailing  In  the  Lakes  soon.  And  I 
should  think  they  will  be  far  better  ships 
than  we  have  seen  on  the  Lakes  In  recent 
years. 

For  the  current  Great  Lakes  fleet  Is  small, 
and  slow  and  old.  Only  28  ships  in  the  fleet 
were  built  after  1950  and  some  of  the  veteran 
ships  still  sailing  are  past  their  60th  birth- 
day. If  the  deep-sea  fleet  was  considered  old 
with  Its  average  ship  age  of  more  than  20 
years,  then  the  Great  Lakes  fleet  which  Its 
average  ship  age  of  over  40  years  must  be 
considered  antique. 

But  we're  going  to  get  new  blood  In  that 
fleet  and  that  I  think  will  be  the  first  sign 
of  recovery.  Tax  deferment  Is  a  handy  tool 
to  encourage  building.  To  get  new  ships 
sailing. 

But  the  Great  Lakes  fleet  Is  In  need  of 
more  than  that,  and  If  we  are  to  begin  a  de- 
fense of  the  doUar  here  at  home,  then  It 
needs  more  help  now. 

I  don't  think  It  Is  at  all  unreasonable  to 
Insist  that  Great  L&kes  ships  be  given  the 
same  operating  subsidies  that  all  deep-sea 
traders  get.  And  I  don't  think  It  at  all  un- 
reasonable for  Greet  Lakes  operators  to  get 
construction  differential  subsidies  In  the 
same  manner  as  their  deep-sea  counterparts. 

In  fact,  I  think  tboee  two  suggestions  are 
totally  reasonable  and  economically  sound. 

It  is  economically  sound  to  suggest  ex- 
panding construction  and  operating  subsidies 
since  they  are  an  Investment  In  the  future — 
an  Investment  that  I  am  sure  wlU  be  paid 
back  many  times  over  once  the  Great  Lakes 
fleet  becomes  able  to  handle  the  great  volume 
of  trade  that  sails  the  Lakes. 

By  rebuilding  the  fleet  In  the  Great  Lakes 
as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  we  will  re- 
build the  deep-sea  fleet  under  terms  of  the 
1970  Act.  we  can  achieve  the  goals  of  the  act 
that  much  sooner. 

And  by  concentrating  our  effort  on  the 
Great  Lakes  fleet.  In  partnership  with  the 
deep-sea  fleet,  we  can  add  strength  to  the 
dollar  and  protect  It  from  the  money  specula- 
tors In  Europe. 

We  dont  need  |>erlodic  attacks  on  the  dol- 
lar, attacks  that  undermine  confidence  In 
our  currency  abroad.  If  we  can  strengthen 
our  Great  Lakes  fleet  and  get  It  back  into 
competition  with  the  foreign-flag,  we  can 
make  our  fourth  seacoast  the  beachhead  for 
the  defease  of  the  dollar. 
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TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  COIN 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we 
have  read  and  heard  about  an  alleged 
scorched-earth  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  carrying  out  of  its  bomb- 
ings in  Laos.  We  have  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  villages,  hamlets,  and  the 
taking  of  civilian  lives. 

In  the  May  30.  1971.  edition  of  Twin 
Circle,  a  national  Catholic  publication. 
Rev.  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J.,  has  written  an 
article  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  coin,  and 
I  thought  it  important  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  be  apprised  of  this  ar- 
ticle so  that  they  can  draw  their  owti 
conclusion. 

While  President  Nixon  is  doing  every- 
thing he  possibly  can  to  wind  down  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  there  are  still 
those  who  are  doing  everything  they  can 
to  discredit  the  administration  by  spread- 
ing false  propaganda. 
The  article  follows : 

(By  Daniel  Lycos.  S.J.) 

The  "big  issue",  said  Congrecsman  Paul 
McCloskey  (R.-Cal.)  a  few  weeks  ago.  Is 
"truthfulness  In  government  "  The  contro- 
versial congresBinan  went  to  Laos  In  order 
to  launch  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency. 
"I'm  dedicated  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  run  against 
him  (Nixon)  now."  he  said. 

Congressman  McCloskey  went  to  Laos  last 
month  supposecUy  to  investigate  the  refugee 
problem.  Before  leaving  Washington  he 
charged  that  the  U.S.  has  "pursued  a  program 
of  deliberately  destroying  Laotian  villages 
.  .  .  and  may  have  destroyed  thousands  of 
them." 

The  whole  story  of  his  trip  to  Laos  was 
obtained  by  Twin  Circle  in  an  exclusive  inter- 
view with  Father  Matt  Menger.  O.M  I.  The 
congressman  was  less  than  36  hours  in  Laos, 
during  which  time  he  spent  less  than  two 
hours  speaking  with  7  or  8  refugees. 

On  his  return,  Congressman  McCloskey 
testified  before  the  Kennedy  subcomjnittee, 
doing  his  best  to  discredit  U.S.  policy.  Sources 
who  accompanied  the  congressman  told  how 
he  went  with  a  totally  closed  mind  and  "with 
a  single  purpose;  to  discredit  the  United 
States." 

Before  leaving  for  Laos,  he  told  The  Neu- 
York  Times  that  he  knew  It  to  be  "the  official 
policy"  of  our  government  to  wipe  out  vil- 
lages and  drop  cluster  bombs  and  napalm  on 
clvUlans.  The  U.S.  Is  engaged  in  "war  crimes." 
he  s&ld. 

On  his  return  he  accused  both  the  US 
Ambassador  In  Laos  and  Father  Menger  of 
deliberately  trying  to  deceive  him.  Father 
Menger  was  "erroneous"  in  his  translations 
charged  the  congressman.  Father  Menger  was 
"being  used"  by  the  State  Department,  he 
said,  "to  keep  us  from  learning  the  truth." 
McCloskey  apparently  intended  to  keep  up 
these  charges  in  the  press,  but  when  he  found 
out  that  Father  Menger  made  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington to  defend  himself  and  our  govern- 
ment, the  congressman  abruptly  stopped 
commenting  on  the  subject. 

I  spent  ten  days  with  Father  Menger  In 
Laos  and  Vietnam  last  year,  and  found  him 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dedicated  missionaries 
and  one  of  the  finest  linguists  I  have  met.  His 
knowledge  of  the  native  languages  In  Laos, 
where  he  has  worked  for  the  last  14  years 
la  excellent. 
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WHAT  REALXT  WAPPZtrBD 

What  really  happened  on  the  congress- 
man's visit?  Father  Menger  explained  It  at 
our  Twin  Circle  offices  very  carefully.  McClos- 
key called  on  U.S.  Ambassador  Qodley  in 
Vientiane,  the  capital  of  Laos.  He  was  offered 
any  interpreter  he  wished,  but  the  congress- 
man said  he  "could  not  trust  anyone"  who 
worked  for  the  U.S.  government.  The  Am- 
bassador explained  that  the  natives  do  not 
speak  sufficient  English,  but  that  Father 
Menger  and  a  veteran  Protestant  mission- 
ary, the  Rev.  EM  Roffe.  could  do  a  professional 
Job  as  translators.  The  congressman  agreed 
to  them. 

OMITTED  TESTIMONY 

Representative  McCloskey  learned  from  a 
reporter  where  he  could  find  a  refugee  prison 
camp  that  was  either  pro-Communist  or 
Communist  dominated,  in  order  to  get  re- 
plies that  were  against  our  defense  of  Laos. 
He  took  Father  Menger  and  the  Rev.  Roffe 
there,  and  talked  briefly,  with  seven  or  eight 
refugees.  At  least  two  of  them  told  him  they 
would  never  return  to  Communist-domi- 
nated areas  because  of  the  cruelty  practiced 
by  the  Communists,  but  the  congressman 
leU  that  out  of  his  testimony. 

"It  Is  true,"  explained  Father  Menger, 
"that  some  natives  are  refugees  because  of 
military  action  in  certain  areas.  But  the 
great  majority  are  refugees  because  they  do 
not  like  living  under  Communist  rule."  That 
was  certainly  the  experience  of  this  writer 
on  visiting  Laos  last  summer  w^ith  Ross  Pe- 
rot. 

ABUSIVE  SOLON 

Father  Menger  tried  to  point  out  the  true 
facts  to  McCloskey.  but  the  congressman  be- 
came abusive  and  ignored  him.  Father  Men- 
ger told  the  congressman  there  was  not  one 
veterinarian  in  Laos,  and  that  he  could  help 
the  refugees  Immensely  If  he  would  use  his 
Influence  In  Washington  to  see  that  a  vet- 
erinarian was  sent  over,  particularly  since  the 
U.S.  had  Just  given  5,000  pigs  to  the  refugees 
But  he  found  the  congressman  completely 
disinterested  In  doing  anything  that  might 
be  of  help  to  the  people. 

That  the  congressman  went  to  Laos  with 
a  closed  mind  is  evident.  That  he  deliberate- 
ly distorted  his  findings  when  he  returned 
is  evident.  That  he  slandered  Father  Menger 
and  the  American  Ambassador  Is  also  evi- 
dent. Father  Menger  took  time  he  can  ill 
afford  to  come  all  the  way  to  this  country- 
last  month,  hoping  to  undo  some  of  the  harm 
the  congressman  was  causing  in  governmen- 
tal circles  and  in  the  press. 

To  say  that  Congressman  McCloskey  Is  dis- 
honest may  seem  a  little  strong  to  some  sen- 
sitive souls.  But  if  the  big  Issue  Is  "truth- 
fulness in  government"  that  leaves  him  out. 


CONTROLLED    NUCLEAR    FUSION- 
STATUS  AND  OUTLOOK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  saying  that  the  empty  barrel 
makes  the  most  noise.  There  are  many 
empty  barrels  "noising"  around  the 
United  States  today  about  declaring  a 
moratorium  on  the  installation  of 
nuclear  powerplants,  about  foregoing  any 
additional  research  on  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  and  concentrating  all  U.S.  re- 
search efforts  on  fossil,  solar,  and  fu- 
sion   energy    generators.    The    people 
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making  all  this  noise — and  noise,  I  might 
add,  is  a  heinous  form  of  pollution— 
evidently  are  unaware  of  the  facts  of  life 
as  they  exist  today. 

Those  who  would  have  us  concentrate 
on  fossil  fuel  are  evidently  unaware  of 
the  terrible  argiunents  now  raging  be- 
tween environmentalists  and  those  who 
would  obtain  coal  in  the  most  economical 
manner — by  strip  mining.  They  probably 
are  not  aware  of  the  serious  arguments 
raised  recently  in  the  Southwest  by  the 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  and  others  for 
a  moratorium  on  the  installation  of  any 
additional  coal  plants  in  that  area.  New 
coal-fired  generating  plants  are  for- 
bidden in  my  district  in  California.  The 
same  noisemakers  are  evidently  not 
aware  of  forthcoming  shortages  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  this  country.  Even  oil 
poses  a  problem  today,  because  of  strict 
controls  on  sulfur  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  future  these  same  noisemakers, 
who  are  now  against  nuclear  energy,  as 
they  sit  in  their  caves  scratching  them- 
selves by  the  light  of  a  log  fire  making 
marks  on  a  piece  of  clay  that  they  have 
pulled  from  the  roof  of  their  abode,  they 
might  just  reflect  on  their  demands  that 
solar  energy  be  pushed  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  piping  in  special  heat  absorbing  con- 
tainers spread  over  13.000  square  miles 
of  Arizona  desert — more  than  10  percent 
of  that  State's  land  mass — could  produce 
enough  steam,  when  the  sun  reaches  the 
ground  at  an  appropriate  angle,  to 
operate  a  1.000-megawatt  electric  gen- 
erating plant.  And  the  people  pushing  for 
fusion  because  "wishing  will  make  it  so' 
are  evidently  quite  imaware  of  the  status 
of  fusion  research  today. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
about  $450  million  in  this  country  on  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  reaction  research 
in  the  past  18  years.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1972  budget  re- 
quests over  $30  million  for  next  year. 
Worldwide,  over  $1  billion  has  been 
spent  on  research  to  learn  how  to  con- 
trol thermonuclear  reactions. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  this  record 
two  articles  which  examine  the  status  of 
thermonuclear  research  throughout  the 
world.  The  first  is  by  Prof.  David  J.  Rose 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, who  is  on  leave  from  MIT  and  is 
presently  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  as  Director  of  Long-Range 
Planning.  He  wrote  an  outstanding 
status  report  "Controlled  Nuclear  Fu- 
.sion:  Status  and  Outlook."  which  is  in 
the  May  21.  1971.  edition  of  Science 
magazine.  I  recommend  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  future  of  fusion  read 
the  article  in  the  magazine  since  the  ver- 
sion to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  will  have  none  of  its  nu- 
merous illustrations. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  single  quote 
from  Professor  Rose's  article: 

With  regard  to  Time  ScjUes  there  Is  some 
real  misunderstanding.  Controlled  fusion  Is 
not  an  alternative  to  the  first  generation 
breeders  as  was  at  one  time  thought.  The 
question  Is  whether  fusion  or  some  second 
generation  breeder  will  be  preferable. 

The  second  article  is  from  Fusion 
Forefront,   a  quarterly  newsletter  pub- 
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lished  by  AEC's  Division  of  Controlled 
Thermonuclear  Research.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Hirsch.  the  author,  points  out  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  a  direct  analogy  be- 
tween past  fission  reactor  development 
and  future  fusion  reactor  development. 
His  article  "Editorial — The  Fission-Fu- 
sion Anti-Parallel"  follows  Dr.  Rose's 
article: 

Controlled    Nuclear    Fusions    Status    and 
Outlook 

(By  David  J.  Rose) 
The  attempt  to  generate  power  by  control- 
ling nuclear  fusion  will  make  an  interesting 
topic  for  philosophers  and  historians  of 
science  and  technology.  If  such  an  extrava- 
gant statement  sounds  forced.  It  Is  Just 
meant  to  say  at  the  outset  that  many  factors, 
not  all  scientific,  and  some  for  the  first  time, 
have  helped  put  the  state-of-the-art  where  it 
Is  now.  I  shall  try  to  give  some  account  of 
these  things. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Controlled  fusion  research  has  passed 
through  several  epochs,  the  first  of  which  was 
Initiated  by  four  Items.  First  came  measure- 
ments of  reaction  energies  and  rates  between 
hydrogen  isotopes  and  other  light  elements, 
which  showed  that  under  proper  conditions 
large  energy  releases  would  be  possible.  Sec- 
ond, the  well-known  laws  of  single  particle 
physics  seemed  to  show  how  an  assembly  of 
high  energy  tons  and  electrons  could  be  con- 
fined in  magnetic  fields  long  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  proper  conditions.  Third,  the  radio- 
active Ingredients  and  by-products  of  fusion 
appear  to  be  much  less  hazardous  than  those 
associated  with  nuclear  fission:  therefore, 
fusion  reactors  would  be  simpler  and  safer 
than  fission  reactors.  Fourth,  deuterium  is  a 
fusion  fuel  in  plentiful  supply — one  part  in 
7000  of  ordinary  hydrogen;  and  extraction 
from  ordinary  water  is  not  difficult.  So  mat- 
ters stood  In  the  early  days,  say  up  to  1955. 
Only  the  first  of  these  Items  is  necessary  to 
make  H-bombs.  The  combination  of  all  four 
Items  captured  the  Imagination  of  a  sizable 
and  very  competent  fraction  of  the  physics 
community.  The  ensuing  search  for  control- 
led fusion — the  ultimate  power  source — has 
sometimes  taken  on  a  moral  character,  pos- 
sibly as  a  reaction  to  the  darker  uses  to  which 
nuclear  energy  had  been  put.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  efforts  exerted  by  some  might  be 
compared  to  those  of  an  Everest  climber  who 
knew  that  Prometheus  was  chained  to  the 
top.  And  a  good  thing,  too.  for  the  1953  work- 
er didn't  see  the  whole  field  of  plasma  physics 
that  lay  yet  to  be  discovered  between  his 
hopes  and  their  realization.  Whether  it  is  a 
field  or  a  gulf  Is  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  at- 
tempts to  cross  It  during  later  epochs  are 
briefly  accounted  l>elow. 

The  present  consensus  is  that,  scientifi- 
cally speaking,  controlled  fusion  is  probably 
attainable.  But  If  fusion  reactors  are  to  be 
truly  practical,  there  are  other  requisites: 
producing  large  volumes  of  magnetic  field  at 
low  cost,  minimizing  the  effects  of  material 
damage  by  high  energy  neutrons,  and  so 
forth.  All  these  are  equally  essential  to  suc- 
cess; their  natural  laws  being  better  under- 
stood than  those  of  plasma  physics,  less  room 
exists  either  for  maneuver  or  speculation. 

These  phrases  introduce  the  several  major 
topics:  how  things  are  now.  what  is  still 
needed  to  demonstrate  scientific  feasibility, 
what  more  is  needed  to  make  a  practical  fu- 
sion reactor,  and  how  fusion  does  or  does  not 
fit  our  supposed  future  requirements. 

Several  exothermic  fusion  reactions  exist. 
The  reaction  of  deuterium  (D)  and  tritium 
(T) 

D  +  T-»«He-|-n+17.«Mev  (1) 

Is  the  most  attractive,  and  I  buUd  the  dis- 
cussion upon  It.  The  energy  is  small  com- 
pared with  200   megaelectron   volts  per  re- 
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action  from  uranium  fission  but  Is  more 
per  unit  mass.  At  about  100  klloelectron  volts, 
the  reaction  cross  section  reaches  a  peak 
at  5  X  10-^  square  meter,  which  is  very  large 
by  nuclear  standards.  Of  the  17.6  Mev,  3.5 
appears  with  the  'He  nucleus,  and  14.1  with 
the  neutron. 

Many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing 
ftision  power  can  be  derived  from  these 
simple  facts.  First,  consider  the  nuclear  fuel. 
Deuterium  Is  almost  cost-free,  but  tritium 
does  not  occur  in  nature  and  hence  must  be 
regenerated  with  the  neutrons  from  the 
fusion  reaction. 

The  worst  problem  is  presented  by  the 
nature  of  the  reaction  Itself,  because  the 
particles  must  have  (about)  10  kev  energy 
or  more  so  that  the  D  and  T  nuclei  can  over- 
come their  mutual  electrostatic  repulsion 
and  fuse.  Unfortunately,  the  crosa  section 
for  scattering  via  this  repulsion  considerably 
exceeds  the  fusion  cross  section  at  such  ener- 
gies; hence  the  particles  scatter  each  other 
several  times  before  reacting.  Thus  It  follows 
that  the  fuel  will  be  a  randomized  collection 
of  Ions  whose  average  energy  must  exceed 
10  kev.  In  conventional  terms,  this  is  a  gas 
at  a  temperature  exceeding  10*  degrees  Kel- 
vin. In  fact,  it  will  be  a  fully  ionized  plasma 
of  D-t-  and  T+  ions  containing  an  equal 
total  density  of  electrons  to  make  the  me- 
dium macroscoplcally  neutral. 

As  I  have  Implied,  the  principal  difficulty 
comes  in  confining  this  plasma.  A  D-T  nu- 
clear explosive  device  stays  together  long 
enough — less  than  10'  second — by  Inertia 
alone  for  the  components  to  react.  In  the 
process,  the  *He  nuclei  (and  to  some  extent 
the  neutrons)  slow  down  in  the  unreacted 
material  and  heat  It  to  an  "Ignition  "  tem- 
perature; transient  pressure  is  millions  of 
atmospheres.  For  a  slower,  controlled  reac- 
tion, the  pressure  must  be  something  that 
real  structures  can  withstand;  systems  that 
we  visualize  wUl  have  dimensions  of  the  order 
of  1  to  10  meters,  and  therefore  pressures 
exceeding  (say)  a  few  hundred  atmospheres 
are  hardly  believable.  This  restriction,  plus 
specification  of  temperature  already  made, 
determines  the  density  of  the  ions.  Depend- 
ing on  the  arrangement,  desired  D+T  ion 
density  turns  out  to  be  10*  to  10"  m-«,  some 
7  to  9  orders  of  magnitude  below  solid  den- 
sities, and  4  to  8  orders  of  magnitude  below 
that  in  the  air  around  us.  Required  confine- 
ment time  for  a  useful  fraction  of  the  nu- 
clear fuel  to  react  Is  0.01  to  1  second.  The 
most  Important  parameter  is  the  product 
of  the  density  by  the  time,  which  should  be 
10™  sec  m-»  or  more — the  so-called  Lawson 
criterion.  Total  reacting  nuclear  mass  at 
any  one  time  would  be  only  about  1  gram, 
even  in  a  system  that  operates  continuously 
at  several  thousand  megawatts.  All  this  is 
remote  from  any  explosive  regime. 

PRESENT    SClENTiyiC    PROGRAM 

I  will  not  review  In  depth  the  voluminous 
plasma  physics  underlying  the  schemes  by 
which  the  plasma  is  hoped  to  be  confined; 
but  some  acquaintance  is  necessary  for  what 
follows.  The  main  schemes  being  developed 
so  far  Involve  use  of  large  volumes  of  high 
magnetic  fields.  Plasma  ions  and  electrons 
are  hindered  by  magnetic  forces  from  moving 
across  the  direction  of  magnetic  fields,  but 
can  spiral  along  the  field  lines,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
Thus  (naively) .  confinement  in  the  two  di- 
rections perpendicular  to  the  field  direction 
Is  achieved,  and  one  might  have  to  worry 
only  about  confinement  along  the  field  di- 
rection. 

From  these  simple  thoughts  arose  In  the 
first  epoch  two  largely  separate  categories  of 
device  (1)  In  Pig.  2.  field  lines  are  curved  to 
form  a  closed  toroidal  system;  there  is  no 
escape  except  across  field  lines,  and  devices  of 
this  generic  type  are  CEilled  closed  systems.  In 
the  other  generic  type  of  Fig.  3.  Ions  (and 
electrons)    a^e  reflected  by  increasing  mag- 
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netlc  fields  at  each  end.  Here,  an  additional 
mechanism  Is  required:  each  ion  moving 
along  a  magnetic  fieid  line  has  fixed  total 
kinetic  energy  V — at  least  until  it  Interacts 
with  the  other  ions  and  electrons  In  the  sys- 
tem, or  undergoes  fusion.  The  total  energy  U 
can  be  thought  of  as  being  composed  of  two 
parf,  an  energy  l/i  of  gyrating  motion  per- 
pendicular to  the  field  line,  and  a  part  t/u 
of  motion  along  the  field  line.  That  is 

V-V.  +  V':  (2) 

Now  It  can  be  shown  (2)  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  perpendicular  component  U  Is  pro- 
portional to  the  magnitude  B  of  the  magnetic 
field;  that  Is 

1/.  =  mB  (3) 

where  «  Is  a  constant  (called  the  magnetic 
moment)  for  each  particle,  depending  on 
details  of  Its  orbit.  Prom  this  we  flLnd 

Vn=:V-fLB  (4) 

The  consequence  of  Eq.  4  Is  straightforward — 
if  the  field  B  becomes  high  enough  in  the 
ends  of  the  device  shown  in  FHg.  3,  then  nB 
rises  to  equal  V  itself,  and  no  energy  V  ■  is 
left  for  parallel  motion.  The  particle  must  be 
"reflected"  from  these  high  field  regions, 
hence  contained  in  the  center  part.  The  de- 
vice Is  appropriately  called  a  magnetic  mirror 
(3). 

A  difficulty  of  these  "open-ended"  systems 
of  Pig.  3  is  Just  that — open  ends.  An  Ion  or 
electron  whose  orbits  happen  to  He  almost 
along  the  field  direction  In  the  middle  of  the 
device  has  a  low  value  of  the  magnetic  mo- 
ment. Then  the  maximum  field  B  at  the 
mirrors  Is  Insufficient  to  refiect  the  particle, 
aind  It  escapes  out  one  end.  Coulomb  Inter- 
actions continually  scatter  particles  into 
such  directions;  hence  magnetic  mirrors  are 
Inherently  leaky,  even  if  no  worse  calamities 
befall. 

In  each  case,  the  confining  field  might 
typically  have  a  maximum  strength  of  8  to 
10  tesla  (4).  and  an  equivalent  magnetic 
pressure  B«/2^  (m  meter-kllogram-second 
units)  of  300  atmospheres. 

The  difficulty  with  all  these  triUy  ethereal 
schemes  is  that  the  plasma  turns  out  to  be 
unstably  confined,  because  a  number  of  elec- 
tric effects  which  are  neglible  for  a  few  iso- 
lated particles  but  important  in  a  large  as- 
sembly (that  Is.  a  plasma)  were  not  included. 
Thus  ended  the  first  ejxwh  of  fusion  research, 
a  sort  of  age  of  innocence.  For  either  the 
closed  or  open  systems  of  Pigs.  2  or  3,  some 
field  lines  necessarily  bow  outward,  away 
from  the  plasma:  at  such  places  the  plasma 
tends  to  develop  uncontrolled  aneurisms. 
Modifying  the  basic  configurations  (and  in- 
creasing its  cost  and  complexity  (substan- 
tially) wUl  reduce  these  unstable  growth,  but 
it  seems  certain  that  a  weak  turbulence  wlU 
remain.  As  a  result,  plasma  could  diffuse 
toward  the  surrounding  vacuum  walls  and 
out  the  ends  at  a  high  rate. 

The  idea  of  diffusion  is  useful  for  Illustrat- 
ing the  situation  in  the  present  second  epoch 
of  fusion  research.  If  the  plasma  Internal 
motions  can  be  described  by  a  diffusion 
theory  (there  Is  some  doubt  about  this,  which 
we  Ignore  here),  then  a  diffusion  coefficient 
D  can  be  assigned.  The  theory  then  states 
that  the  confinement  time  re  In  (say)  a  long 
cylinder  of  wall  radius  r.  should  be  about 
Tr  =  rw»'6D  (5) 

For  long  rr  we  desire  small  diffusion,  but  even 
more  Importantly  large  systems.  Present  cus- 
tom (5)  has  it  that  the  diffusion  coefficient 
Is  likely  to  be  some  small  fraction  of  the 
Bohm  value  Dn  for  a  fully  turbulent  plasma, 
where 

kT,         1 

i)B=  • (6) 

e  16B 

Here,  (fcr  e)  is  the  electron  temperature 
measured  In  electron  volts.  Then  according 
to  this  rubric,  we  have 
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D  -  Db  A 


(7) 


where  the  dlmeoslonless  factor  A  represents 
cooflnement  quality,  measured  In  "Bohm 
times."  II  A  —  1,  the  plasma  would  be  lost 
by  diffusion  with  a  coefficient  equal  to  Da. 
For  adequate  fusion  system  confinement,  it 
turns  out  that  we  must  have  A  >■  100  at  least, 
the  precise  number  depending  upon  the  ar- 
rangement ( 6 ) . 

It  Is  both  encouraging  and  s&lutory  to  see 
where  present  experimental  devices  are  In 
relation  to  these  goals.  There  are  many  such, 
but  In  this  summary  one  example  must  suf- 
fice. The  Tokamak,  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing devices  today  (7).  ls  an  easy  extension 
of  Pig.  2,  developed  first  at  the  Kurchatov 
Institute  In  Moecow,  now  also  appecuing  In 
various  guises  at  several  plasma  laboratories 
In  the  United  States.  Figure  4  shows  the  ar- 
rangement: the  strong  azlmuthal  field  B<t> 
rem^ais  as  before:  but  now  the  toroidal 
plasma  Is  Itself  also  the  secondary  loop  of  a 
transformer,  which  accomplishes  two  addi- 
tional purposes.  Ptrst,  a  strong  current  pulse 
on  the  primary  winding  Ionizes  the  gas  and 
generates  a  secondary  plasma  current  l<t>;  that 
current  heAts  the  plasma  by  Inducing  weak 
Second,  the  current  I'ii  produces  a  new 
poloidal  magnetic  field  B'»  as  shown:  the 
tAo  fields  combined,  reminiscent  of  the 
crossed  piles  of  a  tire  tread,  make  up  the 
csnfining  structure.  Analysis  shows  that  the 
plasma  should  be  stable  against  ordinary 
hydromagnetlc  instabilities  in  the  magnetic 
well  so  formed.  The  remaining  higher  order 
modes  might  be  too  weak  to  cause  excessive 
diffusion.  One  penalty  for  these  improve- 
ments l3  abandonment  of  true  steady-state 
operation,  for  the  device  must  now  be  run  In 
loiig  pulses — vide  the  transformer. 

At  this  time,  hopes  that  a  Tokaxoak  device 
will  establish  the  scientific  feasibility  of 
fusion  reactors  are  high.  The  largest  device 
operaUng  CT-S"  at  Kurchatov)  has  a  major 
diameter  of  2.0  m.  the  minor  plasma  diameter 
Is  about  0.3  the  maximum  field  So  is  3.5 
telsa.  and  the  current  /«  Is  10'  ampheres.  For 
these  efforts,  the  reeult«  (8)  are:  plasma 
density  Is  3  --  10"  m',  confinement  time 
T  Is  0  03  second,  the  electron  temperature  as 
>1  kev.  and  the  Ion  temperature  Is  0.5  kev. 
Each  of  these  numbers  (which  has  been 
measured  both  by  the  U.S.S-E.  and  a  visit- 
ing team  from  the  United  Kingdom )  Is  about 
a  factor  of  10  too  low,  but  very  good  by  re- 
cent standards:  and  there  Is  more  to  the 
story.  From  Eqs.  5  to  7,  we  calculate  il=80: 
that  Is,  the  confinement  time  of  0.03  second 
Is  some  80  times  as  long  as  turbulent  Bohm 
diffusion  would  predict.  This  bespeaks  a  fair- 
ly quiescent  plasma,  almost  good  enough 
(In  these  peculiar  terms)  for  a  fusion  reac- 
tor. A  respectably  optimistic  expert  could 
argue  that  only  the  small  size  and  relative- 
ly low  magnetic  field  prevent  the  plasma 
from  lasting  an  adequate  number  of  sec- 
onds. Exploring  whether  larger  or  higher 
field  devices  give  a  closer  approach  to  fusion 
reactor  parameters  Is  now  an  exciting  activ- 
ity: the  next  generation  of  experiments 
should  tell  much. 

Analogous  descriptions  might  be  made 
about  some  magnetic  mirror  experiments 
(the  so-called  2X  experiment  at  the  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory.  Llvermore.  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance  (9) )  or  fast  shock-heated 
plasmas  (Scylla  at  Loa  Alamos,  for  example 
(10)  1.  This  last  device  is  shown  very  sche- 
matically In  Fig.  5.  The  capacitor  discharge 
through  the  single-turn  coll  generates  a 
rapld-rtslng  strong  magilfctlc  field  (<10-«  sec- 
ond. 15  tesla) .  The  field  acts  as  a  radial  pis- 
ton, compressing  an  Initially  cool  plasma 
Into  a  hot,  dense  one.  In  each  of  these  various 
schemes,  the  combinations  of  density,  tem- 
perature, and  confinement  Ume  differ.  For 
the  Scylla  experiment,  we  find  densities  up 
to  6  X 10"  m-*.  and  t«mper»ture^6  kev, 
which  are  ne«Lrly  satisfactory  for  fusion;  but 
Tf-_,  10-*  second  Is  very  short:  plasma  squirts 
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out  the  open  ends  of  the  device.  A  longer  one 
(Scyllac,  10  m)  Is  being  built  to  reduce  these 
end  effects. 

GENCSAL     TECHNOLOGICAX,     TEASIBILrTT 

Divinations  from  plasma  physics  may  per- 
mit or  deny  the  p>osslbUlty  of  useful  j>ower 
from  controlled  fusion,  but  they  cannot 
guarantee  It.  Some  applied  problems  that  are 
substantially  Independent  of  the  particular 
geometric  model  are : 

( 1 )  Plasma  conditions  in  imagined  prac- 
tical devices,  such  as  Ion  and  electron  tem- 
peratures, the  fraction  of  fuel  burned  up  per 
pass  through  the  reactor,  and  radiation  from 
the  plasma  surface.  This  might  be  called 
plasma  engineering. 

(2)  Regenerating  tritium  (for  a  D-T  re- 
actor) In  a  surrounding  moderator-blanket 
by  means  of  the  14.1-Mev  neutrons. 

(3)  Heat  deposition,  temperature  of  the 
moderator  and  vacuum  wall,  and  heat  re- 
moval. 

(4i  Providing  large  quantities  of  high 
magnetic  field  and  structure  to  withstand 
high  stress. 

(51  Radiation  damage  by  the  14.1-Mev 
neutrons,  the  consequences  of  which  may  be 
frequent  and  expensive  replacement  of  much 
of  the  structure. 

(6)  Size  and  cost,  which  are  implicit  In 
many  of  the  above.  Other  problems  are 
model-dependent:  some  device  concepts 
seem  to  require  additional  developments. 
The  list  Is  long. 

Most  of  the  engineering-type  problems 
that  are  model -independent  can  be  described 
with  the  aid  of  Pig.  6,  which  shows  a  stylized 
fusion  reactor  as  a  series  of  cylinders.  The 
main  confining  magnetic  field  Is  into  (or  out 
of)  the  paper:  whether  the  cylinder  Is  the 
center  section  of  a  stabllzed  mirror  or  Is 
wrapped  Into  a  torus  need  not  concern  us 
here.  The  fusion  plasma  occupies  the  evacu- 
ated center.  Is  surrounded  by  a  neutron- 
moderating  blanket  and,  at  large  radius  by 
a  set  of  magnetic  field  colls.  Here  now  are 
summary  remarks  on  the  problems  listed 
above,  generally  slanted  to  a  steady-state  (or 
quasi-steady-state)  device  (6,  11). 

(1 )  The  plasma.  How  Is  the  plasma  heated? 
What  are  the  equilibrium  temperatures  and 
other  parameters?  The  confinement  being 
Imperfect,  we  Imagine  plasma  fuel  continu- 
ally being  lost  from  the  ends  or  sides  Into 
some  suitable  pump,  hence  also  being  re- 
placed by  some  Injection  process  Into  the 
center.  Thus,  the  plasma  continues  In  exist- 
ence, but  each  Ion  or  electron  remains  con- 
fined only  for  the  period  r^  discussed  before. 
Helium  nuclei  born  In  fusion  reactions  are 
also  trapped  for  about  Tr,  and  deliver  much 
(possibly  all)  of  their  3.5-Mev  energy  to  the 
plasma.  Thus,  the  plasms  Is  at  least  partly 
heated  by  Its  own  reaction.  For  some  fixed 
T,  then,  a  certain  through-put  of  plasma  Is 
needed  to  keep  up  Its  density;  consequently, 
a  certain  calculable  fraction  /..  of  the  fuel 
win  be  burned  per  pass  through  the  device; 
and  helium  from  the  reaction  heats  electrons 
and  Ions  (unequally)  to  temperatures  T.  and 
Ti.  respectively  As  tc  U  raised,  the  /b,  and 
T.  and  Ti  also  go  up:  the  fuel  Is  confined 
better  and  Is  not  diluted  by  so  much  unre- 
acted  through-put.  Fractional  bumup  /b  Is 
a  more  useful  display  criterion  than  Is  tc. 
Difficulties  of  replenishing  the  fusion  plasma 
seem  to  limit  us  to  /b  >  0.02;  /b>  0.1  would 
cause  too  high  plasma  temperatures  and  also, 
demand   unimaginably   good  confinement. 

With  some  rather  restrictive  assumptions, 
these  things  can  be  calculated.  Figure  7 
shows  the  expected  rise  of  electron  and  Ion 
temperatures  with  Increasing  fractional 
bumup,  for  typical  conditions  expected  In  a 
fusion  reactor.  At  high  /b,  electron  tempera- 
ture falls  below  that  of  the  ions.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  that  energetic  electrons  radiate 
energy,  and  that  the  'He  nuclei  tend  to  heat 
the  Ions  preferentially,  if  the  electron  tem- 
perature exceeds  about  33  kev. 
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Are  these  temperatures  (once  established 
by  some  startup  scheme)  high  enough,  or 
must  more  energy  be  added?  This  question 
lies  at  the  heart  of  determining  energy  bal- 
ance In  a  fusion  reactor.  At  a  given  plasma 
pressure,  the  highest  fusion  reaction  rate 
per  unit  volume  occurs  at  temperatures  of 
15  to  20  kev.  Then  Fig.  7  appears  to  ahow 
ample  heating  If  only  /b  >  0.03.  For  toroidal 
systems,  this  may  be  satisfactory,  but  an 
additional  problem  appears  for  open-ended 
systems  (mirrors)  :  the  Ions  scatter  out  of 
the  ends  Intolerably  rapidly  unless  the  Ion 
temperature  is  very  high,  perhaps  100  kev  or 
more. 

For  mirrors,  heating  the  Ions  (probably 
by  Injecting  them  Into  the  plasma  at  high 
energy)  appears  to  be  a  necessary  but  ex- 
pensive step.  The  expense  arises  both  In  addi- 
tional equipment  and  In  energy.  Most  of  the 
energy  from  a  D-T  fusion  reactor  will  appear 
as  heat,  which  can  be  converted  to  electricity 
with  (at  most)  about  50  percent  efficiency. 
Then  using  large  amounts  of  electric  power 
to  Inject  Ions  could  make  the  system  un- 
feasible. 

These  objections  are  serious  enough  so 
that  a  very  different  energy  cycle  is  being  in- 
vestigated for  mirrors  (12).  The  field  lines 
of  such  a  device  are  shown  ethereally  In  FIQ. 
8.  Plasma  escaping  through  the  mirror  (only 
one  end  Is  shown )  Is  expanded  radially  to  the 
periphery  of  a  large  disk,  where  the  density 
is  so  low  that  electrostatic  direct  energy 
conversion  can  recover  the  plasma  energy 
with  high  efficiency.  This  energy  Is  used  (also 
with  high  efficiency)  to  reinject  Ions.  The 
scheme  will  not  work  well  with  a  D-T  fusion 
cycle,  but  a  D-«He  cycle  which  produces 
charged  particle  reaction  products  almost 
entirely  might  be  better.  Such  a  cycle  re- 
quires  Ion  energies  of  several  hundred  kilo- 
volts,  a  factor  of  10  higher  than  for  a  D-T 
cycle.  If  the  Idea  works.  It  would  indeed 
make  a  virtue  out  of  necessity;  but  the  addi- 
tional difficulties  seem  Immense,  and  the  out- 
come IS  problematical.  Nevertheless,  It  may 
represent  an  important  hope  for  the  entire 
class  of  open-ended  fusion  machines. 

A  major  difficulty  with  all  these  calcula- 
tions Is  that  they  are  still  nebulous.  The  hid- 
den assumptions  may  be  unrealistic  In  serious 
ways.  For  example,  how  are  the  energy  ex- 
change rates  Inside  the  plasma  affected  by 
the  presence  of  weak  turbulence?  No  one 
knows.  Will  the  curves  of  FIG.  7  be  affected 
by  Inclusion  of  space  charge  effects?  A  sub- 
field  of  fusion  plasma  engineering,  for  lack  of 
a  better  phrase,  needs  developing  before  a 
fusion  reactor  can  be  sensibly  designed. 

(2)  Tritium  regeneration.  For  a  D-T  reac- 
tor, tritium  must  be  regenerated;  the  two 
lithium  reactions 

•Ll  •  fastneutron^ 

T  +  'He  -I-  slow  neutron — 2 .5  Mev 


*Ll  +  slow  neutron> 


T+<He  +  4.8Mev 


(8) 
(9) 


are  essential  and  seem  adequate. 

The  general  idea  in  Fig.  6  Is.  then,  to 
make  the  vacuum  wall  and  blanket  support- 
ing structure  of  thin  section  refractory  metal. 
Within  It,  there  would  be  liquid  lithium  or  a 
lithium  salt  coolant,  plus  an  artfully  dis- 
posed neutron  moderator  (probably  partly  of 
graphite).  Leading  choice  for  metals  Is 
niobium  In  that  It  can  be  formed  and  welded, 
retains  Its  strength  at  1000"  C,  and  Is  trans- 
parent to  tritium.  This  transparency  helps 
in  two  ways:  tritium  generated  In  the  Uth- 
lum-bearlng  coolant  Is  not  trapped  In  the 
metal;  and  tritium  can  be  recovered  by 
diffusion  through  thin  section  walls  Into 
evacuated  recovery  regions.  Some  additional 
neutrons  also  come  from  the  niobium  via 
(njn)  reactions,  but  In  this  particular  re- 
spect molybdenum  would  be  a  better  mate- 
rial. 

Liquid  lithium  cooling  has  the  advantages 
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of  high  beat  transfer,  few  or  no  unfavorable 
competing  neutron  reactions;  naaln  disad- 
vantage is  its  high  electric  conductivity, 
which  makes  it  hard  to  pump  through  high 
magnetic  fields — Just  bow  hard  is  not  well 
enough  known.  In  regions  near  the  vacuum 
wall  where  the  high  lithium  flow  rate  might 
cause  excessive  pumping  loss,  a  nonconduct- 
ing molten  salt  can  be  used.  The  likeliest 
candidate  Is  Ll^F,;  the  main  penalty  for 
Its  use  Is  the  presence  of  fluorine,  which 
slows  down  energetic  neutrons  iinprofltably, 
hence  inhibiting  the  beneficial  ^1  reaction 
of  Eq.  8.  That  Is,  using  Ll^eF,  makes  it 
harder  to  regenerate  enough  tritium. 

However,  with  either  of  these  schemes  or 
a  combination  of  them,  tritium  regeneration 
seems  adequately  assured.  Calculations  with 
semlreallstlc  combinations  of  vacuum  wall 
and  blanJEet  show  that  something  between 
1.1  and  1.6  trltons  can  be  regenerated  per 
neutron  Incident  on  the  vacuum  wall  {13). 
Because  one  trlton  is  used  up  per  neutron 
i^nerated,  we  have  in  fact  a  tritium  breeder 
reactor,  using  the  raw  materials  deuterium 
and  lithium.  The  view  of  fusion  as  compared 
to  nuclear  fission  breeder  reactors  has  not 
been  much  emphasized  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  this  favorable  breeding  ratio, 
present  estimates  put  the  tritium  Inventory 
in  a  fusion  reactor  at  only  a  few  weeks'  sup- 
ply—maybe less  (14).  Thus  the  tritium  fuel 
doubling  time  In  a  fusion  reaction  might 
be  much  less  than  1  year.  Doubling  time  Is 
an  Important  measure  of  how  quickly  new 
reactors  could  be  built  (that  Is.  fueled) 
either  to  match  expanding  power  demands 
or  to  take  over  from  a  prior  power-generating 
scheme.  This  short  doubling  time  for  fusion 
is  In  marked  and  favorable  contrast  to  the 
situation  with  fission  breeder  reactors,  where 
the  doubling  time  tends  to  be  uncomfort- 
ably long  (^20  years  in  some  designs).  Here 
is  one  of  the  predicted  large  advantages  for 
fusion. 

Approximate  size  of  the  fusion  reactor  I 
have  In  mind  comes  directly  from  these 
considerations.  Fairly  simple  nuclear  calcu- 
lations establish  that  the  blanket  pitis  a 
radiation  shield  (not  shown)  to  protect  the 
outer  windings  must  be  1.2  to  2.0  m  thick. 
This  substantial  thickness  Implies  not  only 
substantial  blanket  cost,  but  also  very  blgb 
magnetic  field  cost,  to  energize  such  a  large 
volume.  The  only  way  to  make  the  system 
pay  is  to  have  It  generate  a  great  deal  of 
power:  but  nearly  all  this  power  must  pass 
from  the  plasma  Into  or  through  the  vacuum 
wall.  Engineering  limits  of  power  density 
and  heat  transfer  then  dictate  large  plasma 
and  vacuum  wall  radii  as  well — between  1 
and  4  m,  say.  Then  overall  size  will  be  large, 
and  total  power  will  be  high — almost  cer- 
tainly more  than  1000  megawatts  (electric) 
and  perhaps  6000  megawatts. 

(3)  Heat  deposition  and  the  vacuum  toall. 
Energy  Is  dejKielted  in  the  vacuum  wall 
facing  the  plasma,  mainly  from  three 
sources:  (1)  some  of  the  fusion  neutrons 
suffer  inelastic  collisions  as  they  pass 
through;  (11)  gamma  rays  from  deeper  In- 
side the  blanket  shine  onto  the  back  side; 
(ill)  all  electromagnetic  radiation  from  the 
plasma  is  absorbed  there.  The  plasma  itself 
makes  no  additional  load,  being  imagined 
to  be  pumped  out  elsewhere.  The  three 
sources  may  constitute  10  to  30  percent  of 
the  total  reactor  p>ower.  This  Is  a  modest 
fraction;  but  the  vacuxim  wall  region  is  thin, 
and  heat  deposition  (and  removal)  per  unit 
volume  determines  the  power  capability  of 
the  whole  system.  Here  is  a  disadvantage  of 
fusion  systems  compared  to  fission  reactors; 
in  the  latter  the  energy  is  more  nearly  pro- 
duced throughout  the  reactor  volume  and 
all  must  not  pass  through  one  critical 
section. 

From  these  considerations,  I  imagine  a 
total  power  assignment  in  the  reactor  of  not 
more  than  15  Mw  per  square  meter  of 
vacuum  wall — say  10  Mw/m'  being  li-Mev 
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fusion  neutrons  passing  through,  and  the 
rest  consisting  of  plasma  radiation  and  neu- 
tron captures  in  lil.  Some  (15)  imagine  sub- 
stantially higher  energy  fluxes  to  be  possible, 
with  the  use  of  heatplpe  walls — about  30 
to  40  Mw/m*:  but  the  design  poses  many 
problems.  Even  at  16  Mw/m',  total  reactor 
power  is  very  high,  as  said  before.  If  the 
vacuum  wall  radius  is  only  2  m,  the  system 
of  Fig.  6  produces  140  Mw  of  heat  per  lineal 
meter  (into  tlie  paper)  of  cylinder.  If  it  is 
vrrapped  into  a  torus,  the  major  diameter 
can  hardly  be  less  than  20  m.  Total  power  of 
such  a  device  would  be  12,000  Mw  thermal, 
or  6000  to  6000  electric,  several  times  that 
of  the  largest  plant  now  existing. 

One  possible  way  (16)  out  of  this  and  some 
other  difficulties  is  to  run  the  reactor  at 
substantially  lower  thermal  stress — at  ^2 
Mw/m'.  Total  power  Is  conveniently  less; 
and  because  the  plasma  density  is  reduced, 
so  Is  the  magnetic  field  and  the  cost  of  It. 
Neutron  damage  (see  below)  Is  also  amelio- 
rated. Whether  this  option  increases  the  cost 
per  unit  of  p>ower  excessively  has  not  yet 
been  estimated. 

The  vacuum  wall  must  support  approxi- 
mately a  pressure  of  1  atm,  which  is  no  small 
task  for  a  thln-seotlon  material  in  such  large 
sizes.  However,  preliminary  designs  Indicate 
that  a  structure  buUt  up  In  depth  of  thin 
sheets  (the  same  principle  as  In  corrugated 
cardboard  boxes)  will  have  the  necessary 
strength,  and  contain  proper  passages  for 
coolant  flow  (17) . 

(4)  Magnetic  field  uHndings.  Generating 
even  15  tesla  (150,000  gauss)  continuously 
Is  not  the  problem;  super-conducting  oolls 
do  so  routinely  at  low  cost,  a  dramatic  Im- 
provement from  srtate-of-the-art  10  years 
ago.  The  problem  Is  size:  a  simple  solenoid 
generating  16  tesla  has  a  magnetic  bursting 
force  of  900  atm  on  its  windings.  In  com- 
parison, contemporary  fission  reactor  pres- 
sure vessels  are  smaller  than  we  Imagine 
here,  and  are  limited  to  some  40  atm  operat- 
ing pressure.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
magnetic  field  Is  not  a  simple  solenoldal  one. 
and  stresses  arise  that  cannot  be  held  In 
simple  hoop  tension.  To  be  sure,  no  nuclear 
excursion  impends  if  the  oolls  fall  struc- 
turally, but  failure  would  still  be  an  eco- 
nomic calamity.  Perhaps  also  16  tesla  Is  not 
required,  but  no  assurance  now  exists. 

Almost  all  conceptions  Involve  supercon- 
ducting colls  at  4*K,  or  at  least  cryogenl- 
cally  cooled  ones  at  10°  to  20°K.  This  Is 
the  reason  for  placing  them  outside  the 
blanket,  outside  a  radiation  shield;  otherwise 
the  refrigeration  problem  would  be  Intoler- 
able. To  make  a  reinforcing  structure  for 
operation  at  such  a  ten^ierature,  with  size 
and  stress  loads  I  have  described,  is  a  task 
yet  to  be  fully  contemplated.  Titanium  is 
very  strong  at  such  low  ten^>eratures;  but 
it  is  also  very  brittle — as  are  meet  other 
materials  luider  those  conditions. 

(5)  Neutron  damage.  This  Ls  a  very  serious 
problem,  for  either  a  fission  or  fusion  reactor. 
In  one  way,  fusion  appears  at  a  substantial 
disadvantage,  as  fcAlows.  One  fission  reaction 
produces  200  Mev  and  about  2.6  neutrons, 
each  with  no  more  than  about  2  Mev.  One 
fusion  reaction  produces  17.6  Mev,  of  which 
14.1  Mev  appears  in  one  high  energy  neutron. 
Thus,  the  "energetic  neutrons/ watt"  Is  an 
order  of  magnitude  higher  in  fusion  than  in 
fission,  and  the  struottiral  damage  caused  by 
these  neutrons  is  correspondingly  high.  For 
the  high  power  levels  dlsctissed  in  the  pre- 
ceding examples,  every  metal  atom  In  the 
vacuum  wall  would  be  displaced  alnaost  once 
per  day  (18).  Many  of  these  displacements 
anneal  out  at  tbe  high  operating  tempera- 
ture; but,  even  with  the  d^cate  choice  of 
materials,  design,  and  temperature,  long- 
term  integrity  of  the  vacuum  wall  against 
neutron  damage  will  be  a  major  problem 
facing  fusion  power  development. 

In  another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem, 
fusion  has  an  advantage.  Tbe  damaging  neu- 
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tron  flux  in  this  high  power  fusion  reactor 
is  predicted  to  be  about  10"/cm»-sec;  but  in 
reference  designs  for  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
flsslon  reactors,  it  will  be  an  order  of  magni- 
tude higher.  We  see  here  a  principle  of  con- 
servation of  wretchedness — the  fast  breeder 
fuel  elements  and  perhaps  the  components 
will  require  frequent  replacement,  at  sub- 
stantial expense. 

For  fusion,  this  problem  translates  into  the 
problem  of  either  protecting  the  vacuum 
wall  (via  lower  power?)  or  replacing  It.  The 
cost  of  either  of  these  options  may  be  high; 
unanswered  questions  are  whether  the 
vacuum  wall  can  be  replaced  at  a  cost  small 
compared  with  the  total  reactor  cost  and 
how  often  replacement  will  be  required. 

Compounding  the  problem  are  the  facts 
that  probable  fusion  reactor  conditions  and 
materials  are  not  In  the  flsslon  breeder  range 
of  Interest.  Moreover,  no  source  of  14-MeT 
neutrons  (to  test  possible  arrangements)  now 
existing  is  intense  enough — by  a  facttH' 
~1000. 

Within  the  framework  of  fusion  systems 
envisaged  here,  this  damage  problem  cannot 
be  circumvented,  cannot  be  well  predicted 
on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge,  and  af- 
fects the  feasibility  of  every  fusion  nacUx 
scheme. 

(6)  Size  and  coat.  Size  is  large  for  lowest 
power  cost,  as  I  showed  earlier.  However,  over 
many  decades  unit  size  has  Increased  by  a 
factor  of  2  to  3  each  10  years.  Thus.  10.000 
Mw  thermal  Is  liable  to  be  quite  acceptable 
before  2000.  when  fusion  might,  with  gtwd 
fortune,  come  Into  its  own. 

Cost  per  thermal  kilowatt  of  capacity 
makes  a  reasonable  basis  for  comparison  with 
other  generating  systems.  Con^Kments  styl- 
ized in  Fig.  6  are  equivalent  to  the  core  of  a 
nuclear  fission  reactor,  without  some  of  the 
nuclear  anclllarles  (and  without  any  of  the 
turbines  and  generators  of  a  power  station). 
No  definite  cost  can  yet  be  given  for  what  Is 
shown  there;  too  much  Is  still  uncertain. 
However,  outside  estimates  have  been  made 
that  the  cost  might  run  somewhere  between 
6  and  20  1870  dollars  per  thermal  kilowatt 
(6) .  If  neutron  damage  does  not  require  too 
frequent  replacement  of  the  structuie,  tha 
whole  cost  range  is  Interesting,  and  the  lower 
limit  is  uncontestably  attractive. 

Such  costs  warrant  continuing  develop- 
ment, but  they  are  very  perishable  commod- 
ities, depending  on  the  Imperfect  and  chang- 
ing state-of-the-art.  Deslf^ns,  costs,  trends, 
and  comparisons  must  be  continually  re- 
assessed. 

IIODKL-DEPKNDKNT   PKOBI.KMS 

What  Of  the  host  of  model-dependent 
problems,  more  speciflc  than  those  hitherto 
listed?  I  mention  just  three,  to  show  their 
kind  and  importance. 

(I)  Fuel  injection  into  closed  toroidal  sys- 
tems. Plasma  is  lost  by  diffusing  toward  the 
vacuum  wall  and  then  being  absorbed  (no 
mean  task,  and  not  well  understood)  at  spe- 
cific peripheral  regions.  Implicit  in  this  state- 
ment Is  that  something  replenishes  the 
plasma  at  or  near  the  middle  (If  the  device 
nma  on  anything  like  a  steady-sute  basis). 
Ionized  particles  will  not  move  across  the 
confining  field,  so  neutral  ones  must  be  some- 
how Injected.  The  trouble  now  is  that  the 
energy  flux  (of  hot  electrons)  in  the  plasma 
Is  about  liy*  watt/m'.  some  10*  times  that  of 
the  strongest  electron  beam  made  today. 
Lifetime  of  a  neutral  atom  or  a  small  cluster 
of  atoms  against  being  Ionised  In  this  hostile 
environment  Is  about  10-'  second;  upper  limit 
on  Injected  atom  velocity  is  about  10*  nx'sec; 
otherwise  the  plasma  energy  balance  is  up- 
set. Then  the  atom  penetrates  perhaps  0.1  m, 
a  negligible  fraction  of  the  way  in. 

An  alternative  scheme  is  to  Inject  pellets 
so  large  that  they  shield  themselves  by  abla- 
tion on  the  way  In  (as  a  reentry  vehicle  into 
the  atmosphere  from  a  space  flight ) .  Calcu- 
lation of  what  happens  here— for  example. 
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whether  the  pellet  must  be  so  large  that  it 
chokes  the  fusion  reaction — Is  much  more 
difficult  than  calculating  the  fate  of  atmos- 
pheric reentry  bodies,  and  not  much  has 
been  done  il9\ . 

(2)  Direct  energy  conversion  for  open  sys- 
tems. The  necessity  for  high  energy  injection 
and  recovery  directly  as  electricity  was  men- 
tioned In  the  discussion  related  to  F^g.  8. 
What  cannot  be  illustrated  well  is  that  the 
diameter  of  the  diskllke  expansion  region 
may  be  100  times  the  diameter  of  the  mirror 
confinement  region.  Can  such  a  structure 
(albeit  with  low  magnetic  field)  be  built 
cheaply  enough?  Can  plasma  stability  and 
individual  particle  orbits  be  controlled  well 
enough  throughout  this  immense  region? 
No  one  knows. 

(3)  Fast-pulsed  systems.  The  scheme  of 
Pig.  5  has  advantages  of  automatic  plasma 
heating,  apparently  good  stability  against 
radial  excursions,  and  some  others.  But  sev- 
eral perplexing  complications  are  as  follows, 
(i)  The  system  requires  a  substantial  amount 
of  stored  energy  to  be  delivered  in  about  10-* 
second  to  the  coll.  At  present  this  is  done  by 
capacitors,  perhaps  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  per 
megajoule.  Some  coet  reduction  is  clearly 
possible,  but  much  is  necessary.  (11)  The  fast 
pulse  requires  that  the  magnet  coil  be  next  to 
the  plasma  in  that  It  forms  the  vacuum  wall. 
Then  the  coil  must  have  high  strength  at 
high  temperature.  Electric  losses  In  this  coil 
reduce  power  output  from  the  system.  The 
coll  also  slows  down  and  absorbs  neutrons, 
and  this  process  decreases  the  tritium  yield 
{20).  (ill)  Ptilsed  operation  at  (say)  900  atm 
pressure  on  a  microsecond  basis  exacerbates 
problems  of  mechanical  stress  failure;  yet 
more  reinforcing  structure  Imperils  the 
tritium  breeding  even  more. 

rEAKLESS    FORECAST 

To  assess  the  relative  merits  of  many  ap- 
proaches to  controlled  fusion  is  a  difficult 
task,  and  disputatious.  But  some  sort  of  per- 
spective must  be  developed  from  time  to 
time.  What  follows  is  partly  opinion,  partly 
fact;  it  is  no  one's  policy  but  my  own. 

Figure  9  helps  to  focus  and  confine  the  dis- 
cussion. In  the  middle  is  a  level  of  achieve- 
ment called  Scientific  Feasibility;  a  density- 
time  product  of  10"  sec/m*  or  more,  and 
true  thermonuclear  temperature — say  15  kev 
or  more,  depending  on  the  system  envisaged. 
Whether  the  device  looks  like  any  eventual 
fusion  reactor  is  immaterial  in  this  context. 
This  level  of  accomplishment  would  be  crude- 
ly the  analog  of  building  the  Stagg  Field  fis- 
sion reactor  In  1942;  the  physics  is  permis- 
sive, but  engineering  and  economics  are  yet 
to  come.  Figure  9  has  no  absolute  scale,  but 
shows  where  each  present  scheme  is  pres- 
ently situated — all  are  now  below  the  feasi- 
bility waterline.  Closest  Is  the  Tokamak.  but 
the  figure  shows  two  gaps  yet  to  be  crossed. 
These  gaps  are  that  it  Is  not  yet  known 
whether  scaling  to  larger  size  really  will  work 
I  as  described  earlier;  or  whether  the  ions 
can  actually  be  heated  enough  in  the  de- 
vice, via  weak  turbulence  or  some  other 
means.  To  put  some  calibrating  point  on  all 
this,  I  will  bet  a  modest  amount  of  even 
money  on  success  of  the  Tokamak  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  stellarator  Is  a  related  steady-state 
device,  where  the  toroidal  configuration  la 
stabilized  not  by  induced  plasma  currents 
(as  the  Tokamak),  but  by  added  helical 
windings  en  the  periphery  of  the  torus.  The 
big  advantage  Is  steady-state  operation.  The 
main  disadvantage  Ls  that  a  field  configura- 
tion made  this  way  seems  to  give  poorer 
confinement.  Thus  the  density-time  product 
(nr  In  the  figure)  needs  more  substantial 
Improvement,  and  In  addition  both  the  Ion 
temperature  (T.)  and  the  electron  tempera- 
ture (T.)  will  be  harder  to  raise  {21).  The 
stellarator  lies  significantly  below  the  Toka- 
naak  at  present. 

Some  toroidal  confinement  schemes  re- 
quire solid  cotiduciors  totally  surrounded  by 
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plasma.  The  so-called  multlpoles  at  the 
General  Atomic  Corporation  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  the  spherator  at 
the  Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory  are 
examples  {22).  These  internal  conductors 
can  be  (and  are)  made  superconducting,  so 
true  levltatlon  without  supports  or  hangers 
is  possible  and  has  in  fact  been  achieved.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  large  levitated  expyerlment 
has  jet  been  performed  at  high  enough  field. 
Thus  in  the  third  column  of  Fig.  9  we  see 
the  need  to  operate  without  hangers,  and  to 
raise  both  T,  and  Ti  by  some  plasma  heating 
schemes  yet  to  be  fully  developed. 

Next  in  the  figure  comes  the  fast-pulsed 
devices,  as  shown  In  Fig.  5.  Whether  the 
side  losses  are  now  small  and  whether  Just 
reducing  end  losses  will  give  satisfactory  con- 
finement are  still  questions,  but  I  give  the 
device  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  One  estimate 
is  that  the  device  needs  to  be  2  km  long  if 
linear  and  the  ends  are  not  stopped  up 
(how?):  also  if  wrapped  Into  a  torus,  new 
and  unresolved  questions  of  a  plasma 
stability  enter. 

All  open-ended  mirrors  suffer  from  high 
loss  from  the  ends,  and  schemes  to  reduce 
these  losses  (by  applying  high  frequency 
power  at  the  mirrors,  for  example)  seem  not 
to  be  very  effective  (23).  Heating  both  Ions 
and  electrons  adequately  Is  an  additional 
problem.  The  "hot  electron  mirror"  scheme 
uses  large  amounts  of  microwave  power  to 
produce  an  exceedingly  dense  hot  electron 
plasma,  with  apparently  fair  coiiiflnenient  at 
least  (24).  Ions  might  be  heated  (T  in  Pig. 
9)  by  injecting  high  energy  neutral  atoms 
into  this  "seed  plasma."  The  chances  of  this 
scheme  making  a  scientifically  feasible 
fusion    plasma  are  at  least  fair. 

Ion  injection  mirrors,  when  the  plasma 
Is  not  substantially  aided  by  hot  electrons, 
face  more  difficulty.  The  losses  are  high;  and, 
as  discussed  above,  it  seems  that  the  high 
losses  will  require  as  pairt  of  the  "in-prin- 
clple"  solution  the  development  of  "in-prin- 
clple"  direct  energy  conversion  (see  again 
Fig.    8    and    the    accompanying   discussion). 

The  Astron  at  Lawrence  Radiation  Labo- 
ratory is  interesting,  but  hard  to  describe 
(see  Fig.  10).  It  starts  out  generlcally  as  a 
mirror  (Pig.  3);  but  instead  of  confining  a 
plasma  directly  there,  the  aim  is  to  confine 
a  ring  of  relatlvistic  energy  electrons  (rela- 
tlvistlc  protons  in  a  ftill-scale  reactor).  This 
Is  called  an  E  layer;  if  dense  enough.  Its 
dlamagnetism  actually  reverses  the  magnetic 
field  and  sets  up  a  new  configuration  of 
closed  magnetic  field  lines;  a  torus  inside  the 
mirror.  This  configuration  holds  the  fusion 
plasma.  So  far,  a  modest  dlamagnotic  reduc- 
tion (and  no  reversal)  of  a  low  field  experi- 
ment has  been  achieved  (25).  True  field  re- 
versal In  a  larger,  high  field  device  will  be 
needed  to  set  up  the  desired  magnetic  con- 
figuration. Beyond  that,  how  the  plasma 
is  to  be  heated  is  a  problem;  and  high  end- 
losses  may  also  require  direct  energy  con- 
version. 

The  continuous-flow  pinch  is  favored  in 
some  quarters,  particularly  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  idea  stems  from  the  discovery  that 
plasma  can  be  focused  into  a  small,  very  high 
density  (10»,m''?),  high  temperature  (sev- 
eral kiloelectron  volts)  plasma  thread  a  few 
millimeters  long,  at  the  end  of  a  coaxial 
plasma  gun.  This  Is  the  so-called  plasma 
focus,  which  Is  a  copious  source  of  fusion 
neutrons  during  the  time  scale  of  its  pulsed 
operation,  about  lO*  second  (26).  Can  this 
very  dynamic  object  be  formed  and  preserved 
on  some  more  steady-state  basis,  and  spun 
out  from  the  end  of  the  plasma  gun,  as  a 
thread  from  a  splnnerette?  No  one  knows 
what  all  the  problems  are,  so  I  arbitrarily 
define  scientific  feasibility  as  the  production 
of  a  lO-m  thread. 

These  activities  below  the  waterline  of  Pig. 
9  have  taken  n«arly  all  of  the  more  than  $1 
billion  spent  around  the  world  on  fusion  up 
to  now.  But  how  do  things  look  for  making 
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a  reactor?  Above  the  line  appear  many  of  the 
problems  discussed  earlier.  Damage  to  the 
structure  by  high  energy  neutrons  may 
render  the  whole  Idea  uneconomic,  as  dis- 
cussed before.  But  besides  this,  the  various 
schemes  have  different  relative  merit  above 
and  below  the  waterline. 

Tokamaks  no  longer  look  quite  so  attrac- 
tive. Special  plasma  pumps  called  dlvertors 
have  been  developed  for  stellarators,  seem 
necessary  for  Tokamaks  also  (where  access 
is  more  difficult ) ,  but  must  be  vastly  In- 
creased in  effectiveness.  Plasma  stability  con- 
siderations may  demand  that  the  plasma 
density  be  uncomfortably  low,  or  the  field 
uncomfortably  low,  or  the  field  uncomfort- 
ably high  [15  to  20  tesla,  or  more?  (27)). 
Also,  the  geometry,  inherently  pulsed  nature, 
and  necessarily  large  size  of  the  thing  are 
hard  to  work  with. 

Some  of  these  problems  appear  with  the 
stellau"ator  too,  but  with  reduced  intensity. 
Steady-state  operation  is  easier;  the  addi- 
tional refueling  problem  may  be  no  more  than 
moderately  serious.  Thus,  the  stellarator 
tends  to  look  better,  if  we  are  given  scientific 
feasibility.  Stellarator  and  Tokamak  scien- 
tific programs  suppvort  each  other  exten- 
sively, hence  the  joining  arrow  on  Fig.  9. 

The  internal  conductor  devices  Just  will 
not  make  fusion  reactors,  because  there  is 
no  way  of  cooling  a  levitated  conductor,  espe- 
cially inside  a  fusion  plasma.  This  is  well 
understood;  no  one  ever  thought  otherwise; 
these  experiments  are  designed  specifically 
for  plasma  physics  and  to  shed  scientific 
light  on  other  schemes. 

The  theta  pinches  have  very  severe  prob- 
lems, as  discussed  In  the  last  words  of  the 
section  on  fast-pulsed  systems.  I  am  pessi- 
mistic about  the  outcome,  as  Fig.  9  shows. 

Pure  hot  electron  mirrors  appear  unfeas- 
ible for  fusion  from  an  energy-balance  point 
of  view,  but  again  that  Is  a  personal  opinion. 
As  with  internal  conductor  devices,  the  idea 
is  to  reach  the  waterline,  not  an  economic 
reactor.  In  addition,  some  electron  heating 
may  be  valuable  for  more  conventional  mir- 
rors. 

If  conventional  mirrors  can  attain  scientific 
feasibility  according  to  the  definition  given 
here,  they  should  be  the  most  likely  reactor 
candidates.  The  questions  Bjce  whether  direct- 
energy  conversion  can  be  developed  at  a  rea- 
.sonable  price;  whether  the  magnetic  field  is 
efficiently  used  (that  is.  cheap  enough);  and 
of  course  radiation  damage. 

The  Astron  seems  heir  to  more  difficulties: 
the  size  may  be  very  large,  and  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  whether  relatlvistlc-energy.  high-cur- 
rent guns  wii;  be  cheap  enough.  Direct  con- 
version Is  still  a  problem. 

Even  If  a  continuous  fiow  pinch,  10  m  long, 
can  be  developed,  I  doubt  that  an  economic 
fusion  reactor  can  be  made  of  It.  The  power 
density  is  immense,  and  presumably  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  magnetic  field  is  needed  to 
confine  the  plasma  string.  Could  this  ever 
be  done  without  putting  the  field  coils  near 
the  plasma,  thus  exacerbating  heat  transfer 
and  tritium  regeneration  problems?  There 
are  more  problems  besides. 

Several  quite  different  schemes  for  achiev- 
ing controlled  fusion  are  not  shown  In  Fig. 
9;  the  so-called  "laser  ignition"  schemes  de- 
serves mention  (28).  In  that,  the  pulse  from 
an  ultra-high-energy  laser  is  focused  on  a 
small  pellet  of  solid  D-T  and  heats  it  to 
fu.slon  temperatures  before  the  pellet  has 
time  to  disassemble.  The  disassembly  speed 
Is  about  10«  m'sec  at  fusion  temperatures, 
and  the  pellet  size  is  the  order  of  1  mm.  Thus 
the  main  heating  pulse  mu? t  be  less  than  10  • 
second  long.  Even  more,  the  most  efficient 
heating  scheme  Involves  'islng  several  smaller 
preheating  pul.ses  to  set  up  initial  tempera- 
ture and  density  gradients  In  the  pellet,  and 
these  most  be  applied  with  temporal  ac- 
curacy of  perhaps  10  "  second.  Thepe  require- 
ments can  be  met.  About   lO-'  Joules  is  the 
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minimum  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  en- 
ergetic break-even:  enough  fusion  energy  out 
to  equal  the  laser  energy  deposited.  Even 
these  large  values  are  not  discouraging;  what 
seems  to  me  very  difficult  is  producing  power 
cheaply  enough:  for  reference,  5x10'  joules 
of  such  "explosive"  raw  heat  deposited  In 
(say)  lithium  coolant  is  worth  about  (0.01; 
can  one  do  all  this  repetitively  with  an  ex- 
pensive and  fragile  device? 

Many  of  the  questions  raised  above  will  re- 
quire systems  research,  systems  development, 
and  systems  engineering  to  answer.  These 
arts  have  been  put  secondary  to  plasma  re- 
search and  experimental  device  development 
up  to  now. 

TIME    SCALES 

Present  pressurized  water  or  boiling  wa- 
ter nuclear  reactors  are  satisfactory  as  in- 
terim devices,  but  their  relatively  low  thermal 
efficiency  and  inability  to  breed  much  nuclear 
fuel  (from  *"tr  or  thorium)  condemn  them 
to  a  brief  existence  In  our  society,  unless 
much  more  uranium  is  found.  The  total  in- 
stalled capacity  of  such  devices  will  be  much 
less  than  that  of  fossil  fuel  plants,  so  com- 
plaints about  them  are  and  should  be  based 
on  relatively  local  considerations — for  exam- 
ple, thermal  effects  in  Biscayne  Bay.  These 
words  should  in  no  way  be  taken  as  denigra- 
tion of  the  validity  of  local  complaints. 

The  view  here  is  broader,  and  of  longer 
time  scales.  The  real  question  concerns  sec- 
ond-generation fission  breeder  reactors  (for 
example,  a  liquid  metal  fast  breeder,  or  mol- 
ten salt  breeder)  vls-i-vis  the  possibility  of 
controlled  fusion.  At  one  time  It  was  thought 
that  fission  suffered  a  relative  disadvantage 
of  Insufficient  nuclear  fuel  because  of  lack 
of  uranium  in  the  earth's  crust,  whereas 
deuterium  is  in  plentiful  supply.  This  is  not 
true;  there  are  adequate  supplies  of  ="17  and 
^-Th,  D.  or  "Li  for  some  10"  or  more  years  of 
society  based  on  high  energy  consumption. 
Even  better,  all  these  are  resources  for  which 
little  alternate  use  Is  foreceist. 

The  real  questions  of  fission  breeders  ver- 
sus fusion  breeders  (which  have  to  breed 
their  tritium,  as  we  have  seen)  Involve  feasi- 
bility, relative  cost,  time  scales,  and  environ- 
mental factors,  which  all  tend  to  be  related. 
I  have  discussed  the  first  of  these  topics  and 
will  not  return  to  it  in  detail.  To  put  the  costs 
in  some  perspective.  I  point  out  that  an  addi- 
tional penalty  of  (20  per  thermal  kilowatt — 
that  is,  doubling  the  maximum  cost  men- 
tioned earlier— would  add  by  Itself  less  than 
12  p)er  month  to  the  present  average  residen- 
tial electric  power  bill.  That  is  no  invitation 
to  adopt  expensive  options  thouightlessly — 
as  electric  power  use  increases,  extra  costs 
hurt  more — but  it  is  a  way  of  saying  that 
substantial  changes  could  be  afforded  in  re- 
actor cores  (fission  or  fusion)  if  even  mod- 
erate social  benefits  were  likely  to  accrue. 
That  view  will  affect  remarks  to  (x>me  later. 

Wih  regard  to  time  scale,  there  is  some 
real  misunderstanding.  Controlled  fusion  Is 
not  an  alternative  to  the  first-generation  fis- 
sion breeders,  as  was  at  one  time  thought. 
The  question  Is  whether  fusion  or  some  sec- 
ond-generation fission  breeder  will  be  prefer- 
able. The  time  scale  goes  like  this:  even  If 
scientific  feasibUity  Is  demonstrated  by  1975, 
t>asic  studies  related  to  topics  above  the  wa- 
terline in  Pig.  9  vrtll  occupy  several  years  be- 
yond. After  that,  at  least  one  pilot  model  fu- 
sion device  would  occupy  our  attention  until 
the  mld-1980's;  then  fission  reactor  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  lead  time  is  long  for  de- 
signing and  building  the  economic  plants 
to  follow.  My  own  guess  is  that  fusion  power 
will  be  available  in  appreciable  quantity  by 
2000.  even  with  a  fortunate  outcome  along 
one  of  the  paths  in  Pig.  9.  A  few  optimists 
propose   1990;   pessimists  propose  never. 

This  long  time  before  beneficial  installa- 
tion might  seem  to  permit  a  comfortable 
period  of  g^race  before  basic  decisions  about 
the  overall  feasibility  and  future  of  fusion 
need  be  taken.  That  Is  not  so:  other  time 
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scales  enter.  An  important  one  is  the  fact 
that  present  gas  diffusion  plants  for  uranium 
enrichment  may  reach  the  end  of  their  life  by 
about  1990.  First,  generation  fission  breeders 
will  have  oome  into  service  well  before  then, 
but  large,  new,  gas  diffusion  plants  will  stUl 
be  needed.  The  question  is  in  part  whether 
the  replacements  are  for  an  interim  continua- 
tion, for  a  long-term  continuation,  or  some- 
thing else.  Such  expensive  construction  (sev- 
eral billion  dollars)  and  the  concomitant 
commitment  bespeak  a  fairly  clear  decision 
by  1980  about  what  is  to  be  built.  For  that, 
relative  rank  ordering  of  nuclear  power  sys- 
tems will  be  needed  several  years  earlier.  Thus 
Important  decisions  need  to  be  made  about 
the  relative  merits  and  eventual  feasibility  of 
nuclear  power  systems  in  the  next  few  years. 
When  the  decisions  start  to  be  made,  it  be- 
comes Increasingly  difficult  to  alter  the  course 
of  events,  because  large  economic  and  Intel- 
lectual Investments  start  to  t)e  made  in  the 
chosen  course,  and  it  usually  is  easier  to 
stumble  forward  than  to  reach  back.  In  truth, 
controlled  fusion  must  from  here  on  be  sub- 
ject to  increas::igly  detailed  technological 
assessment.  To  be  late  or  unresporLsave  in  this 
activity  is  to  risk  being  irreleva  it. 

HAZARDS 

Upon  the  topic  of  the  next  two  secticis, 
much  arrant  nonsense  has  been  written,  rem- 
iniscent   of    Ben    Jonson's    The    Alchemist. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  most  ap- 
preciable nuclear  hazard  of  controlled  fusion 
is  that  of  tritium.  A  5000-Mw  (thermal) 
fusion  plant  would  cycle  about  10»  curies  of 
tritium  through  the  plasma  per  day  at  0.05 
burnup.  and  actually  burn  5  X  10*  curies  per 
day.  How  big  will  the  Inventory  be?  That 
depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  un- 
burned  tritium  can  be  reclaimed  from  the 
plasma  pumps  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
regenerated  tritium  can  be  scavenged  from 
the  moderating  blanket.  What  little  has 
been  done  on  the  pump  problem  suggests 
that  something  like  1  day's  throughput  may 
be  held  up  in  transit  between  exhaust  from 
the  fusion  plasma  and  relnjectlon.  For  the 
blanket,  more  thoughtful  analysis  (17)  sug- 
gests that  10  or  20  days  of  bred  inventory 
may  be  held  up  in  the  huge  bulk  of  lithium 
coolant,  graphite,  and  so  forth.  At  0.05  frac- 
tional burnup,  the  two  Inventories  would  be 
about  equal :  a  total  of  2  x  10'  curies. 

This  is  a  lot  of  radioactive  material,  com- 
parable (in  curies)  to  the  amount  of  the 
most  hazardous  fission  product  (»  10"  c  of 
""1)  expected  to  be  found  in  a  fission  breeder 
reactor  of  the  same  size.  But  after  that  the 
comparison  is  not  parallel.  P>er  curie,  tritium 
is  relatively  benign  (9  kev  average  energy 
$■)  and  in  the  gaseous  form  Is  only  weakly 
biologically  active.  Then  to  this  stage  In  the 
discussion,  the  relative  hazards  of  fusion 
versus  fl.ssion  are  perhaps  1:10';  on  that 
basis  fusion  reactors  could  be  Installed  any- 
where without  any  containment  shells  {17). 
Still,  extreme  c&r*  must  be  exercised. 

Complicating  this  story  are  the  startlng- 
to-be-assessed  hazards  of  tritium  being  re- 
leased as  T.O.  of  tritium  leaking  through  the 
reactor  structure,  and  the  like  {29,  30).  For 
the  first,  T.O  enters  the  life  cycle  as  does 
water,  which  increases  the  relative  hazard 
considerably.  For  the  second,  hydrogen 
(hence  tritium)  delights  in  diffusing  into 
and  through  metals,  much  more  so  than 
does  any  other  element.  This  Is  no  hazard 
of  critical  nuclear  accident,  but  rather  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  plant  from  having 
radioactive  B.O.  It  can  be  solved  technologi- 
cally, for  example,  by  placing  vacuum  bar- 
riers at  critical  places  where  tritium  will 
migrate.  But  what  will  it  cost?  For  example, 
if  the  fusion  sjrstem  cost  Including  all  such 
protective  arrangements  equals  the  cost  of 
a  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  plus  a  carefully 
prepared  hole  beneath  the  city  to  hold  it. 
any  advertised  safety  advantages  of  nuclear 
fusion  become  hard  to  see. 
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These  tritium  migration  and  scavenging 
problems  are  now  srtarting  to  receive  some 
attention,  and  in  a  few  years  a  lot  more  can 
be  said.  In  the  meantime,  I  guess  that  fusion 
will  retain  a  substantial  advantage,  which 
will  be  refiected  in  a  price  differential  of  $10 
to  $20  per  thermal  kilowatt. 

Another  nuclear  nuisance  Is  that  the  14- 
Mev  fusion  neutrons  will  make  the  basic 
structure  of  a  fusion  reactor  highly  radio- 
active {31).  Fission  reactors  have  the  same 
problem;  the  components  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  spread  through  the  environment,  so 
this  activation  poses  more  of  a  maintenance 
problem  than  a  hazard. 

About  nonnuclear  accident  hazards,  fusion 
and  fission  seem  to  be  a  standoff;  one  uses 
large  amounts  of  liquid  lithium  or  fused 
salts;  one  uses  similar  amounts  of  sodium. 
These  hazards  seem  small,  perhaps  less  than 
those  enjoyed  by  j)eople  who  live  next  to  rail- 
roads on  which  many  things  are  transported. 

Permanent  storage  of  long-life  flission  prod- 
ucts is  an  additional  problem  for  fission 
reactors;  the  advantage  to  fusion  is  modest. 
because  total  storage  charges  are  expected 
not  to  be  severe  (cn  the  scale  of  things 
discussed  here  i . 

OTHER    ENVIRONMENTAL    AND    TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT    QtESTlONS 

Arguments  about  fossil  as  compared  to 
nuclear  power  have  often  been  made  in  terms 
of  which  kind  of  plant  should  be  installed 
somewhere  remote  from  papulation  centers. 
As  a  corollary,  the  environment  is  Imagined 
to  be  restored  by  having  many  nuclear  F)ower 
plants  at  remote  locations  producing  elec- 
tricity, which  is  transmitted  to  load  centers. 

That  is  all  very  well,  but  some  kind  of 
Sutton's  Law  {32)  suggests  that  we  look  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  which  is  else- 
where. Most  p)eople  in  the  United  States  and 
ether  developed  countries  live  In  cities.  Pre- 
dictions vary  for  the  energy  requirements  in 
(say)  1980,  but  all  agree  that  even  with  the 
trend  toward  electric  pwwer  accounted  for. 
the  nonelectric  energy  requirement  will 
exceed  the  electric  energy  requirement  by 
nearly  an  order  of  magnitude  {33).  Much  of 
this  nonelectric  demand  Is  for  transporta- 
tion. But  even  space  heating.  Industrial  proc- 
ess heat,  and  so  forth  still  add  up  to  much 
more  than  the  predicted  electric  demand,  and 
all  this  Is  now  supplied  by  fossU  fuels.  There- 
fore, if  fossil  fuels  are  to  be  substantially 
traded  for  nuclear  ones,  nuclear  power  plants 
must  be  built  in  or  very  close  to  prapulatlon 
centers.  The  question  of  hazards  and  the 
cost  of  assuriiig  safety  discussed  in  the  pre- 
vious section  must  be  looked  at  from  this 
pK)int  of  view. 

Analysis  of  the  total  social  costs  and  bene- 
fits is  complicated  enough  for  fission  breeders 
versus  fossil  plants,  and  Is  yet  In  a  primitive 
stage.  Including  fusion  as  an  option  will 
make  further  complications.  Either  advanced 
fission  breeder  reactors  or  fusion  reactors  are 
expected  to  have  good  thermal  efficiency: 
some  propose  50  percent  or  more  (comp>ared 
with  about  32  percent  for  present  reactors,  41 
percent  for  present  fossil  fuel  plants.  p>erhaps 
50  percent  for  advanced  ones) .  Proponents  of 
fission  breeders  promote  that  the  total  en- 
vironmental difficulties  and  social  coct  of 
nuclear  pKiwer  ar«  substantially  less  than 
those  of  fossil  fuel  plants.  I  agree  with  this 
when  the  various  diseconomies — tho6« 
charges  put  upon  the  public  sector  and  not 
now  made  a  charge  on  the  generating  com- 
pany— are  included.  That  is.  the  effects  of 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides,  and  of  particulate 
emissions,  place  coixslderable  buitlens  upon 
us  as  a  whole:  the  country  Is  taking  step>5  to 
deal  with  them,  and  the  curatlye  costs  are 
very  large. 

Beyond  that,  many  more  factors  enter: 
here  are  some.  Strip  mining  of  coal  can 
despoil  large  tracts  of  laud  for  long  p>eriods. 
Deep  mining  of  coal  or  uranium  Is  hazardous; 
lithium  mining  also  brings  problema.  Any 
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fission  reactor  located  on  the  surface  In  a  city 
probably  must  have  an  exclusion  area  around 
It.  Analyses  show  that  this  valuable  land  can 
be  used  for  some  agricultural  purposes,  very 
possibly  In  combination  with  some  of  the  re- 
actor's waste  heat  (34) .  But  even  If  no  direct 
economic  use  of  the  land  Is  made,  what  large 
city  could  not  do  with  an  internal  area  hav- 
ing a  pleasant  vlsta?  It  Is  hard  to  quantify 
such  social  values,  but  surely  they  are  sub- 
stantial :  recall  the  view  down  the  Serpentine 
from  Kensington  Palace  in  London.  Plant  size 
and  tradeoffs  between  capital  coet  and  fuel 
cost  can  and  should  have  substantial  lever- 
age on  proper  urban  planning,  but  so  far  they 
do  not.  For  example,  large  plants  with  low 
fuel  cost  could  afford  to  be  run  with  a  policy 
of  ven,-  cheap  (free  to  some  users?)  off-peak 
power.  With  such  a  policy,  different  activities 
and  living  prospects  can  be  stimulated  In 
cities.  The  well-known  positive  feedback — 
via  larger  plant  size,  hence  lower  unit  elec- 
tricity cost,  hence  Increased  demand  and  ac- 
celerated technology  change  toward  elec- 
tricity— involves  assessing  much  of  future 
technology:  Can  transportation  be  based  on 
some  electric  process,  for  instance? 

Even  fission  and  fusion  are  by  no  means 
mutually  exclusive  choices.  They  might  com- 
plement each  other,  because  fusion  Is  pre- 
dicted to  have  a  large  available  neutron  ex- 
cess, and  some  otherwise  attractive  fission 
breeder  schemes  look  dubious  because  the 
fuel  doubling  time  Is  too  long  (35).  Can 
fusion  reactors  then  be  used  to  manufacture 
Incremental  fissionable  material,  hence 
bringing  about  a  useful  symbiosis? 

Tet  all  this  does  not  reach  the  deepest 
layers  of  the  problem.  If  we  assign  Impor- 
tance to  the  fact  that  controlled  fusion  oould 
supply  our  energy  needs  for  aeons,  we  should 
also  see  what  constitutes  the  energy  policy. 
Just  producing  more  Is  clearly  inadequate; 
using  It  sometimes  brings  difficulties  too, 
such  as  the  stimmer  temperature  rise  in  ghet- 
to streets  because  of  operating  air  condi- 
tioners. Then  should  we  reduce  energy  dis- 
sipation by  having  better  Insulated  build- 
ings? Perhaps  some  principle  of  minimizing 
the  entropy  increase  needs  to  be  factored  in. 
For  fossil  fuel  utilization,  this  certainly  seems 
required :  jet  plane  travel  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory, when  almost  as  much  fuel  is  burned 
per  trip  as  If  each  and  every  passenger  drove 
the  distance  by  himself  In  his  own  automo- 
bile. 

These  are  not  empty  phrases;  if  high  speed 
Intercity  transport  switches  from  aircraft  to 
tunnel  vehicles,  substantial  switch  from  fos- 
sil to  nuclear  (electric)  power  is  possible. 
There  is  a  lot  at  stake,  an  adequately  broad 
assessment  has  not  been  made,  and  we  are 
uncertain  about  what  the  policy  ought  to  be. 
Indeed  nowhere  have  problems  of  this  scale — 
as  they  really  exist  In  society — been  ap- 
proached In  such  an  integrated  fashion  hith- 
erto. This  comment  has  broader  implica- 
tion than  Just  to  controlled  fusion  and  re- 
lates to  what  appear  to  be  very  basic  difficul- 
ties in  how  we  organize  ourselves  to  solve 
large  societal  problems.  But  that  Is  another 
story  (36). 

It  Is  in  this  broad  context  that  controlled 
nuclear  fusion  will  or  will  not  be  brought 
to  fruition.  I  believe  that  for  fixed  plant  re- 
quirements, nuclear  fission  can  be  made 
substantially  more  attractive  than  csm  burn- 
ing coal  or  oil,  for  most  purposes.  As  implied 
In  earlier  sections,  I  also  believe  that  the 
situation  could  be  Improved  even  more  with 
successful  fusion  power.  But  these  are  still 
beliefs,  not  yet  firm  facts. 

It  would  be  rash  to  predict  the  outcome; 
not  all  schemes  now  being  worked  on  will 
be  adopted,  which  is  the  price  In  technology 
assessment  of  keeping  options  open.  Sur- 
prises come,  not  all  unpleasant,  and  a  his- 
toric parallel  occurs  to  me  {37).  In  1680 
Chrlstlaan  HUygens  decided  to  control  gun- 
powder for  peaceful  purposes,  as  a  perpet- 
ual boon  to  mankind,  and  set  his  assistant 
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Denys  Papin  to  invent  a  controlled  gun- 
powder engine.  After  10  years  of  difficulty, 
Papln  had  a  different  Idea,  wrote  in  his  diary : 
"Since  It  Is  a  property  of  water  that  a  small 
quantity  of  It  turned  into  vapour  by  heat 
has  an  elastic  force  like  that  of  air,  but  upon 
cold  sui>ervenlng  is  again  resolved  Into  water, 
so  that  no  trace  of  the  said  elastic  force  re- 
mains, I  concluded  that  machines  could  be 
constructed  wherein  water,  by  the  help  of  no 
very  intense  heat,  and  at  little  cost,  could 
produce  that  perfect  vacuum  which  could  by 
no  means  be  obtained  by  gunpowder."  then 
invented  the  expanding  and  condensing 
steam  cycle,  which  made  possible  the  indus- 
trial revolution. 
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FtrSION  FOBETHONT 

The  Fission-Fusion  Anti-Parallel — There 
are  three  general  steps  between  the  concep- 
tion and  conunerclallzatlon  of  any  new  Idea. 
These  are  the  demonstrations  of  scientific 
feasibUlty  (establishing  that  the  process  will 
Indeed  work),  engineering  feasibUlty  (estab- 
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llshlng  that  a  system  can  be  built  to  operate 
as  desired) ,  and  economic  feasibility  (estab- 
lishing that  the  system  can  perform  at  a  rea- 
sonable coet) .  In  the  fission  reactor  program 
conception  occurred  In  1938  and  scientific 
feasibility  was  established  In  1042,  when  the 
first  atomic  pUe  went  critical.  TblB  flnt  step 
in  fission  power  development  was  essentially 
completed  only  a  few  years  after  the  first 
theoretical  calcvUatlons  and  the  subsequent 
commitment  to  go  ahead.  The  first  pUe  was 
an  assembly  of  reasonably  available  materi- 
als, and  It  Involved  little  of  the  technology 
and  engineering  necessary  for  fission  power 
reactors.  Engineering  feasibUlty  was  estab- 
lished when  the  Shipping;port  reactor  pro- 
duced significant  amounts  of  power  in  1968. 
This  system  was  an  outgrowtb  of  the  high 
priority  Naval  Reactor  Program  conducted 
during  the  late  1940'a  and  the  early  1950'b. 
The  economic  feasibUlty  of  fission  power  re- 
quired time  and  numerous  system  refine- 
ments. This  process  spanned  many  years, 
generaUy  taken  to  be  the  period  from  1961- 
1967. 

The  ControUed  Fusion  Program  baa  been 
an  activity  of  the  AEG  for  the  past  18  years 
and  yet  the  first  of  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tions of  fusion  scientific  feasibUlty  wUl  prob- 
ably not  occur  before  1976-1978.  If  a  simple 
parallel  vrith  fl.s8ion  development  were  to  be 
drawn,  the  outlook  for  fusion  power  might 
Indeed  appear  dismal.  But  this  Is  not  the  case 
because  a  direct  comparison  with  fission  de- 
velopment is  not  proper  for  a  ntimber  of  im- 
portant reasons.  The  first  and  foremost  is  the 
fact  that  the  demonstration  of  fusion  feasi- 
bUity  wlU  involve  the  realization  of  a  larger 
number  of  conditions  necessary  for  a  fusion 
power  reactor,  i.e.,  there  is  Just  no  simple 
method  of  demonstrating  fusion  feasibiUty 
short  of  building  a  machine  which  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  is  a  prototype  reactor.  Therefore, 
the  demonstration  of  fusion  feasibUlty  wUl 
inherently  require  a  great  deal  of  fusion 
reactor  engineering,  certainly  much  more 
than  was  required  for  the  first  fission  pUe. 
A  significant  fraction  of  this  work  has  al- 
ready been  done  for  the  experiments  which 
have  been  buUt  to  date,  and  more  will  be 
required  for  the  upcoming  feasibility  experi- 
ments. 

Another  reason  why  the  analogy  to  fission 
development  la  not  valid  is  the  difference 
in  the  state  of  nuclear  technology  then  and 
now.  When  the  Manhattan  Project  began, 
Uttle  was  known  about  radiation  interaction 
with  matter,  the  behavior  of  materials  in 
radiation  fields,  nuclear  diagnostics,  nuclear 
system  design,  etc.  Today  large  reeervoira  of 
knowledge  and  trained  aeientlstB  are  avail- 
able for  appUcatlon  to  the  fnalon  reactor 
problem.  Work  xmdertaken  in  this  fimon 
breeder  program  in  the  areas  of  materials, 
heat  transfer,  and  liquid  metal  technology 
WlU  be  of  significant  value  to  fusion  develop- 
ment. In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  managing  large  develcqiment  programs  has 
been  accumulated,  and  this  experience  can 
be  brought  to  bear  also. 

These  and  other  factors  invalidate  the 
direct  analogy  to  fission  development  but 
they  are  not  meant  to  understate  the  nature 
of  the  fusion  development  problem.  Rough 
estimates  now  suggest  that  the  first  com- 
mercial fusion  power  plants  might  be  avaU- 
able  in  the  period  1990-2000  depending  upon 
funding  and  technical  developments.  If  in- 
deed this  comes  to  pass,  then  fusion  power 
will  have  required  87-47  years  to  develop 
and  commercialize.  This  la  a  longer  period 
than  required  for  fission  (about  20-25  years) 
for  two  reasons :  the  fusion  problem  is  signif- 
icantly more  difficult  and  the  fusion  program 
has  not  been  able  to  benefit  from  high 
priority  military  requirements  of  the  type 
which  hastened  fission  development. 
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AND  NOW,  rrS  A  QUIEr  JET 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  busi- 
ness and  finance  section  of  last  night's 
Washington  Evening  Star  included  an 
su-tlcle  by  Charles  Yarbrough  pointiDg 
out  the  ecological  advantages  of  the  new 
Citation  business  Jet  built  by  Cessna  Air- 
ci-af  t  Co.  of  Wichita,  Kans.  This  develop- 
ment is  of  paramount  importance  to  our 
environment,  especially  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  growth  which  is  now  pre- 
dicted in  the  general  aviation  fleet  dur- 
ing this  decade.  I  am  sure  all  of  my  rxl- 
leagues  join  me  in  congratulating  Cessna 
and  its  vice  president  for  commercial  Jet 
marketing,  Mr.  James  B.  Taylor,  on  this 
initiative.  I  also  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Hedrlck,  president  of  Beech 
Aircraft  of  Wichita  and  chairman  of 
the  safely  committee  of  the  Oeneral  Avi- 
ation Manufacturers  Association,  for  the 
additional  actions  being  taken  by  the 
association  to  insure  adequate  safety 
measures  during  this  growth  period. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  June  2,  1971] 
And  Now,  It's  a  Qitxr  Jit 
(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

There  Is  a  new  Jet  airplane  coming  out 
this  Fall  so  quiet  they  bad  to  compare  it 
with  freeway  auto  traffic  noise  and  that  of  a 
vacuum  cleaner  in  the  next  room  to  get  a 
reading.  And  it  isn't  powered  by  rubber 
bonds. 

Just  about  the  time  the  buUders  of  per- 
sonal and  business  aircraft  vow  a  new  pro- 
gram for  ecology,  environment  and  safety, 
along  comes  Cessna  with  the  Citation  busi- 
ness Jet,  which  the  builder  says  you  wouldn't 
believe  if  you  heard  it. 

"What  we  are  saying,"  says  James  B. 
Taylor,  Cessna's  vice  president  of  commercial 
jet  marketing,  "is  that  the  Citation  cannot 
be  compared  with  noises  commonly  heard 
around  airports. 

"It  is  so  much  quieter  tlian  common  air- 
port sounds  that  we  had  to  look  in  tradi- 
tionally quiet  plaoea — In  our  home,  our  back- 
yard, the  office — ^for  sounds  which  oould  com- 
pare with  the  CitatioQ" 

Some  of  the  comparisons  he  listed:  Sound 
levels  coming  from  automobUe  traffic  on  a 
freeway;  the  sound  heard  inside  a  sporiB  oar; 
average  sound  level  of  a  washing  maobine; 
sound  levels  in  a  tabulating  room;  sound  of 
a  vacuum  cleaner  as  heard  in  an  adj<dnlng 
room. 

As  one  example,  the  Cessna  literature 
shows  the  next-room  vacuum  cleaner  rising 
to  70  decibels;  the  Citation  at  about  86  and 
a  tliree-englne  Jet  transport  at  atwut  108. 

The  Cessna  announcement  came  as  a  great 
piece  of  timing — though  very  likely  only  by 
coincidence — with  one  from  the  General  Avi- 
ation Mtmufacturers  Association  (GAMA) 
on  launching  at  "positive  programs  on  ecol- 
ogy and  safety." 

The  idea  is  to  oo-ordinate,  oompUe  and 
make  known  environmental  research  data  on 
all  aspects  of  general  aviation  aircraft,  in- 
cluding the  airplane,  its  engines  and  its  avi- 
onics. 

Ivan  E.  Speer,  group  vice  president  of  The 
Garrett  Corp.,  is  ohairman  of  the  GAMA 
technical  committee  which  wiU  conduct  the 
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ecology  program.  The  program  is  timely  in 
other  directions. 

Only  recently,  FAA  Administrator  John  H. 
Shaffer  said  forecasts  Indicate  that  the  gen- 
eral aviation  fleet  will  leap  from  131,000  now 
to  more  than  230,000  by  1980;  that  actlv* 
pilots  in  the  country  will  total  lA  million  in 
1982.  The  current  total  is  about  ISI.OOO. 

"This  means,"  Shaffer  said,  "that  m<»« 
people  wlU  be  using  private  aircraft  and  air 
taxes  as  a  form  of  transportation." 

Objective  of  the  GAMA  program,  Speer 
outlines,  "la  to  present  the  facts  about  what 
our  Industry  is  doing  and  plana  to  do  in  the 
area  of  environmental  protection." 

The  safety  objectives  described  by  Beech 
Aircraft  President  Frank  E.  Hedriok  and 
chairman  of  the  QAMA  safety  committee, 
include : 

Improved  flight  training  and  pMlottlc  re- 
fresher courses  for  pUots;  more  navigational 
approach  aids  and  control  towers :  simpler 
systems  for  cockpits:  better  weather  Intor- 
mation  for  pilots,  and  separate  aU-weather 
general  aviation  runways  at  major  airports 
or  nearby  reliever  airports. 


IRISH  IMMIGRATION 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF   ICASSACHXTBKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  3  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  the  ImmigratiMi 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  immi- 
grants from  Ireland. 

Tlie  present  Immigration  law  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  among 
my  fellow  Bostonians  as  well  as  many 
residents  throughout  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  all  those  who  read  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  ad(H>ted  recently  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  which 
urges  the  Congress  to  allow  greater  im- 
migration to  the  people  of  Ireland : 


BEsoLxmoNB  Mmoiiti.ngNo  tkx  CovatMaa  or 

THK  UnITBO  STATSS  TO  AlXOW  GkBATn  IM- 
KlaaATIOK  TO  THX  PXOPLX  Or  IRKLANO 

Whereas,  Unfortun»tely,  there  seema  to  be 
a  part  of  the  new  United  States  immigration 
poUcy  which  la  neither  Juat  nor  equitable  to- 
ward the  Irish,  and,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
average  Iriah  person  who  desiree  to  come  and 
settle  here  in  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
be  aUowed  to  do  so;  and 

Whereat,  If  the  present  immigration  law 
bad  been  in  ^ect  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  ago,  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  tfae  Irish 
in  America  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States;  and 

Whereat,  It  is  recognised  that  the  old  im- 
migration law  was  unjust,  and  unfair  to 
some  other  oationalltles  but  that  the  198S 
ImmigTwtlon  Act  substituted  a  law  whl<di, 
now,  is  as  unfair  to  Ireland  aa  the  old  law 
was  to  theae  other  nationalities;  and 

Whereat.  Irish  nuns  and  brothers  have,  for 
many  years,  staffed  schools,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages and  rest  h<xnes  for  the  aged  in  our 
nation  and  these  religious  groups,  who  de- 
sire to  come  here  to  continue  this  work,  must 
now  wait  their  turns  because  of  this  new 
Immigration  Act;  and 

WhereM.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  the  Irish  ranked  fifth  among  the  na- 
tlonala  immigrating  to  the  United  States  and, 
since  then,  they  no  longer  razik  fifth  or  even 
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tenth.  Irish  Immigrations  Is  at  an  all  time 
low.  In  nineteen  hundred  sixty-seven,  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  slxty-flve  were 
admitted.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  new 
law  In  July  of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  a  total  of  one  thousand  and  seventy- 
six  persons  applied  for  visas  and  through  No- 
vember the  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  only  seventy-two  were  issued; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  greater  immi- 
gration to  the  people  of  Ireland;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  Secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  ofBcer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


SCIENTISTS   URGE   PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  BIG  THICKET 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
battle  to  save  America's  natural  majestic 
beauty  Is  being  waged  in  every  State  of 
the  Union,  as  well  as  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  The  bill  I  introduced  on 
February  4.  1971,  designed  to  establish 
and  maintain  191,000  acres  of  wilderness 
and  virgin  forest  in  the  rolling  wood- 
lands of  east  Texas,  commonly  known  as 
the  "big  thicket,"  Is  but  one  battle  In 
that  fight. 

On  Februarj-  12,  1971,  I  was  joined  by 
a  most  distinguished  group  of  607  scien- 
tists representing  over  100  imiversities, 
colleges,  and  institutes  of  intellectual 
endeavor  from  27  different  States.  This 
group,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Save 
the  Bie  Thicket,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Citizens  for  Ecological  Action, 
has  been  established  and  coordinated 
primarily  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Eisner,  professor  of  biology  at 
Cornell  University  in  Ithaca.  N.Y.  Dr. 
Eisner  and  his  distinguished  colleagues 
across  the  country  have  helped  to  place 
the  preservation  of  the  big  thicket  in  a 
context  of  national  priorities  that  the 
U.S.  Congre.ss  cannot  ignore. 

Originally  the  big  thicket  contained 
3 '  2  million  acres  of  lush  vegetation,  but 
has  now  been  reduced  to  a  paltry  300,000 
acres.  Orchids  of  21  different  varieties, 
four  of  the  five  carnivorous  plants  in 
America,  magnolia  trees  hundreds  of 
years  old,  beech  grooves,  palmetto 
thickets,  and  virgin  loblolly  pines  are  all 
being  lost  to  the  crunch  of  the  bulldozer 
and  the  shriek  of  the  chain  saw  at  the 
astonishing  rate  of  50  acres  per  day. 

Dr.  Eisner  and  his  conimittee  have 
been  quick  to  grasp  the  timeliness  and 
the  national  implications  of  this  tragedy 
that  occurs  daily  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Texas.  They  are  diligent  in  recognizing 
that  the  true  big  thicket  of  3 '2  million 
acres  has  been  plundered  and  virtually 
destroyed,  like  so  many  of  America's 
other  sanctuaries  of  natural  beauty.  To 
preserve  191.000  acres  out  of  an  original 
3 '  2  million  is  not  a  sacrifice  but  an  obll- 
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gation  that  these  scholars  urge,  that  the 
people  of  Texas  implore,  and  that  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  deserve. 

It  is  totally  fitting  that  each  name 
appearing  on  these  165  pages  of  the 
petition  be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  in 
the  name  of  conservation,  of  money  and 
resources,  I  respectfully  submit  the  list- 
ing of  each  institution  and  the  States 
they  represent; 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Porlta, 
N.D.,  1. 

Harvard,  Cambridge,  19. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  40. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  20. 

Adelphl  University,  Garden  City,  N.Y..  1. 

Brigham  Young,  Provo,  Utah,  36. 

Wright  College,  Chicago.  1. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  3. 

Ujilverslty  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  4. 

University  of  S.  Florida,  Tampa,  1. 

Harvey  Mudd  College,  Claremont,  Calif.,  1. 

Carthage  College,  Kenosha,  Wise.,  I. 

KendaU  College,  Evanston,  HI.,  1. 

Morgan  State,  Baltimore.  Md.,  1. 

University  of  Cal  at  Berkeley.  Berkeley. 
Cal.,  1. 

University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  2. 

New  College,  Sarasota.  Pla..  4. 

College  of  Idaho.  Caldwell,  Idaho,  1. 

Texas  A  &  M.  Bryan.  Texaa.  2. 

University  of  Cal  at  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Barbara.  Cal.,  1. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.Y..  17. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 
30. 

Utah  State,  Logan,  Utah.  34. 

Rhode  Island  College,  Providence,  1. 

California  Western,  San  Diego.  1. 

University  of  Missouri.  St.  Louis.  9. 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  Raleigh.  8. 

Encyclopedia  Brltannlca,  Chicago,  8. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  20. 

Mars  Audubon  Society,  Lincoln,  20. 

University  of  Nebraska'  Lincoln,  12. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  21. 

Rhode  Island  Junior  College,  Providence. 
10. 

University  of  Dallas,  Irving,  8. 

University  of  Cal  at  Davis,  Davis,  Calif.,  20. 

Kansas  State  University  of  Agrlc.  &  Applied 
Science.  Manhattan.  32. 

Bellville  Area  College,  Bellville,  111.,  12 

Queens  College,  New  York,  19.' 

University  of  Kentucky.  Lexington.  Ky.,  16. 

De  Paul  University.  Chicago,  ni..  1. 

University  of  Rhode  Island.  Kingston,  I. 

University  of  Arizona.  Tucson,  1. 

Kent  State.  Kent.  Ohio.  1 

Chicago  State.  Chicago.  111..  1. 

Eastern  New  Mexico  Univ..  Portales.  1. 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman.  Okla.,  2. 

Cleveland  State,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  I. 

North  Dakota  State  University,  Pareo 
N.D..  1.  J  f,  ■ 

University  of  Puget  Sound.  Tacoma, 
Wash  .  1. 

Klrkland  College.  Clinton.  N.Y..  4. 

Dartmouth  CoUege,  Hanover,  N.H..  11. 

Klng-3  College,  The  BriarcUff  Manor, 
N.Y..  5. 

Pace  College,  Westchester,  N.Y.,  1. 

Mercy  College.  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.Y.,  1. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College,  BronxvUle.  N.Y.,  1. 

Good  Counsel,  White  Plains,  N.Y..  1. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Unlversltv,  Sallna,  Kan- 
sas, 3 

Central  State  University.  Wllberforce, 
Ohio.  20. 

Highland    Community    College,    Preeport 

m.,  11. 

Richmond  College.  Staten  Island,  NY.,  14. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  15. 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  23. 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  1. 
Shippensburg  State  College,  Shlppensburg. 
Pa..  1. 
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West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown 
W.  Va.,  I. 

University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  7. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill.  2. 

North  Carolina  State  Univ.,  Raleigh,  2. 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge 
Tenn.,  1. 

State  Unlversltv  of  New  York,  Buffalo 
NY..  1. 

Cornell,  Ithaca.  NY..  3. 

Illinois  Institute  of  Tech.,  Chicago,  1, 

Denlson  University.  Granville,  Ohio,  1. 

Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1. 

Klngwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio,   1. 

Sauk  Valley  College,  Dixon,  111.,  1. 

Rice  University,  Houston,  Texas,  1. 

State  University  of  N.Y.,  Albany.  N.Y.,  1. 

Georgia  State  Univ.,  Atlanta,  1. 

Rockefeller  University,  N.Y.C.,  1. 

University  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  1. 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
N.Y.C.,  1. 

National  Academy  of  Engineers,  Washing- 
ton. 1. 

College  of  Pharmaceutical  Science.  Colum- 
bia U.,  N.Y.C.,  1. 

Tufts  University,  Medford,  Mass.,  7.  \ 

Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst,  111.,  1.         ^ 

State  Univ.  of  N.Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  2. 

Community  College  of  Denver,  Denver,  1. 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1. 

University  of  Southern  Calif.,  Los  An- 
geles, 1. 

University  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  2. 


BILL  TO  SIMPLIFY  AND  GUARANTEE 
PAYMENTS  IN  MEDICARE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  many  of  the  extended  care 
facilities  and  home  health  care  businesses 
both  in  my  district  and  throughout  the 
United  States  are  faced  with  a  situation 
that  is  causing  them  a  great  deal  of 
distress. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is 
refusing  to  pay  bills  that  these  busi- 
nesses have  submitted  for  the  care  they 
extend  to  patients  covered  by  medicare. 
The  Administration  contends  that  the 
services  are  custodial  and  not  covered, 
while  the  patients  and  the  businesses  be- 
lieve them  to  be  covered  under  existing 
legislation  and  thus  eligible  for  medi- 
care payments.  Since  the  bills  are  re- 
jected after  the  fact,  the  businesses  are 
faced  with  unpaid  bills  and  clients  who 
are  unable  to  pay  them  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

My  bill  would  simplify  the  procedures 
involved  and  guarantee  pasmient.  If  a 
physician  provides  certification,  specify- 
ing the  type  and  frequency  of  the  services 
required,  before  care  begins  that  it  Is 
not  custodial  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  medicare  for  reimbursement,  then  the 
payment  must  be  made.  I  beJleve  that  this 
should  clarify  both  the  Intent  of  the 
act.  and  the  situation  that  now  exists. 
I  hope  that  such  an  amendment  will  be 
Included  in  the  social  security  amend- 
ment bill  we  will  soon  be  called  on  to 
consider. 

The  bill  follows : 
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H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  provide  for  advance  approval  of  ex- 
tended   care    and    home    h^lh    coverage 

under  the  Medicare  program 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1862  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(ci(l)  In  any  case  where  post-hospital 
extended  care  services  or  post-hospital  home 
health  services  are  furnished  to  an  Indi- 
vidual and — 

"(A)  a  physician  provides  the  certification 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  of 
section  1814(a)  (2),  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  condition  of  the  Individual  with  respect 
to  which  such  certification  Is  made  Is  a  con- 
dition designated  in  regulations, 

"iB)  such  physician  (In  the  case  of  such 
extended  care  services)  submitted  to  the  ex- 
tended care  facility  which  is  to  provide  such 
services,  prior  to  the  admission  of  such  Indi- 
vidual to  such  facility,  a  plan  for  the  furn- 
ishing of  such  servloee,  or  (In  the  case  of 
such  home  health  services)  submitted  to  the 
home  health  agency  which  Is  to  furnish  such 
services,  prior  to  the  first  visit  to  such  Indi- 
vidual, a  plan  specifying  the  type  and  fre- 
quency of  the  services  required,  and 

■■(C)  there  Is  compliance  with  such  other 
requirements  and  procedures  as  may  be 
specified  In  regulations, 

the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (9)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  (except  as 
may  be  provided  In  section  1814(a)(7))  for 
such  periods  of  time,  with  respect  to  such 
conditions  of  the  individual,  as  may  be 
prescribed  In  regulations. 

"1 2)  In  specifying  the  conditions  included 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  periods  for 
which  paragraphs  (1)  and  (9)  of  subsection 
(ai  shall  not  apply,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  medical  severity  of  such 
conditions,  the  period  over  which  such  con- 
ditions generally  require  the  services  specified 
In  subparagpraphs  (C|  and  (D)  of  section 
1814(a)  (2).  the  length  of  stay  In  an  Institu- 
tion generally  needed  for  the  treatment  of 
such  conditions,  and  such  other  factors 
affecting  the  typ)e  of  care  to  be  provided  as 
the  Secretary  deems  pertinent. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  with 
respect  to  a  physician  that  such  physician  Is 
submitting  with  some  frequency  (A)  erro- 
neous certifications  that  individuals  have 
conditions  designated  in  regulations  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  or  (B)  plans  for 
providing  services  which  are  Inappropriate, 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply,  after  the  effective  date  of  such  deter- 
mination. In  any  case  In  which  such 
physician  submits  a  certification  or  plan 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
such  paragraph." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  admissions 
to  extended  care  faculties,  and  home  health 
plans  initiated,  on  or  after  January  1,  1972. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  449  HOLDS 
LITTLE  PROMISE  OF  IMPROVED 
CAPITOL  SECURITY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

of    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
this  House  voted  to  create  214  new  posi- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force 
at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry 
of  nearly  $2  million. 
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The  spending  vehicle,  House  Resolu- 
tion 449,  was  not  without  merit.  It  pro- 
vided for  selection  of  future  guards  on 
some  selective  basis  other  than  patron- 
age. It  contemplates  an  improved  train- 
ing program.  It  provides  a  method  to  pay 
deserved  overtime  pay. 

However,  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  for  nearly  $2  million,  it  gives  little 
promise  of  increasing  security  at  the 
Capitol  at  all.  A  few  more  policemen  at 
our  entries  inspecting  the  brief  cases  of 
every  third  entrant  will  not  keep  a  "mad 
bomber"  out  of  our  buildings.  Our  force 
is  not  now  able,  nor  will  it  be  imder  House 
Resolution  449,  to  secure  our  buildings 
from  May  Day  type  aberrants. 

There  is  also  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
House  Resolution  449  does  nothing  to 
purge  existing  patronage  appointments 
in  the  force.  By  adding  new  positions  it 
merely  dilutes  the  patronage  group  from 
35  percent  to  20  percent  of  the  force. 

Since  there  was  no  recorded  vote  In 
committee  or  in  the  House,  I  would  like 
this  Record  to  show  I  voted  "nay"  on 
House  Resolution  449  in  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  is  a  well-intended  effort, 
but  it  wastes  our  taxpayers'  resources 
with  little  probability  of  improved  secu- 
rity. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  House's  attention  that  today  is 
the  163d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis. 

Although  a  controversial  political  fig- 
ure of  his  time,  no  one  questioned  his 
sincerity  or  doubted  his  enormous  intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Jefferson  Davis  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Mississippi.  His  boyhood  was  spent  at 
Rosemont,  near  Woodville  and  he  later 
lived  in  Natchez,  Warren  County  and,  in 
retirement,  at  Biloxi. 

The  May  30  issue  of  the  Vicksburg 
Sunday  Post  carried  two  impressive  ar- 
ticles on  our  most  revered  statesman. 
They  follow: 

JErFERsoN  Davis:  Symbol  for  a  People 
(By  Gordon  Cotton) 

He  was  an  old  man,  rising  to  speak  before 
a  group  of  young  men  at  Mississippi  City. 

Though  his  shaggy  hair  was  snowy  white, 
there  was  little  trace  of  the  years  of  physical 
suffering,  mental  anguish  and  personal  dis- 
appointment which  he  had  endured.  Despite 
his  81  years,  his  posttu^e  and  bearing  belled  a 
military  discipline. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens,"  he  be- 
gan. Then  pausing,  he  said,  "Ah,  pardon  me, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  no  longer  per- 
mit me  to  designate  you  as  fellow  citizens, 
but  I  am  thankful  that  I  may  address  you  as 
my  friends." 

The  old  man,  the  Great  Chieftain,  was  en- 
Joying  a  love  from  his  people  like  he  had 
never  known  before.  He  had  received  their 
admiration  and  respect  during  the  years 
when  they  had  followed  him  at  Monterrey, 
when  they  had  sent  him  to  Washington  as 
a  representative,  as  a  senator. 
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His  name  had  been  a  household  word 
when  they  elevated  him,  against  his  wishes, 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

But  as  the  fortunes  of  that  New  Nation 
ebbed,  he  had  been  the  scapegoat  as  a 
desperate  people  sought  an  answer  to  why 
The  Cause  had  failed. 

Two  years  he  had  spent  In  prison,  phys- 
IcaUy  abused,  placed  in  Irons  In  a  dungeon- 
like  room. 

WhUe  he  suffered  in  prison,  his  people 
also  suffered.  Groping  for  a  way  to  restore 
their  forttines,  many  took  the  bitter  cup  of 
asking  for  a  pardon  from  those  who  had 
waged  war  against  them. 

But  Jefferson  Davla  never  bowed. 

As  an  old  man,  be  told  the  MlsslsBlppl 
Legislature  that  "If  It  'were  to  do  over  again, 
I  would  again  do  Just  as  I  did  In  1861.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  cause  for  which  our 
sacrifices  were  made  can  ever  be  lost.  .  .  ." 

"  'Tls  been  said  that  I  should  apply  to 
the  United  States  for  a  pardon,"  Davis  said, 
"but  repentance  must  precede  the  right  of 
pardon. 

"I  have  not  repented." 

The  Great  Chieftain  had  become  a  symbol 
for  his  people. 

What  Othebs  Said 

What  type  man  was  President  Jefferson 
Davis,  Warren  County's  most  famous  son? 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  blm 
where  he  is  portrayed  from  saint  to  sinner 
and  varying  degrees  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes. 

No  doubt  he  had  his  faults,  as  all  men 
have,  and  historians  have  been  prone  to  point 
them  out. 

But  his  contemporaries,  both  political 
friends  and  political  foes,  saw  him  In  a 
different  light.  Below  are  what  some  of  them 
said  of  Jefferson  Davis: 

Union  officer  and  later  GOP  cabinet  official 
CEirl  Scburz,  an  opponent  of  Davis',  said 
that  he  was  "struck  by  the  dignity  of  bis 
bearing,  the  grace  of  his  diction,  and  the 
rare  charm  of  his  voice." 

William  Seward  of  New  York.  Lincoln's 
secretary  of  state,  described  Davis  as  "such  a 
splendid  embodiment  of  manhood,"  and  lo-wa 
Senator  George  Jones  remembered  their  col- 
lege days  together  when  "Davis  was  the 
bravest  and  handsomest  of  all." 

He  was  a  good  soldier,  as  witnessed  by 
President  Polk  and  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  who 
spoke  of  his  "distinguished  gallantry  and 
military  skill"  and  "distinguished  coolness 
.  .  .  under  fire." 

And  he  was  a  good  winner,  as  attested  by 
his  prisoner,  Chief  Black  Hawk,  who  called 
him  "a  good  and  brave  young  chief.  .  .  ." 

Davis  was  a  faithful  friend,  for  President 
Franklin  Pierce  wrote  to  him  upon  leaving 
office,  "You  have  been  strength  auid  solace  to 
me  for  four  anxious  years  and  never  failed 
me." 

Aging  John  Quincy  Adams,  former  presi- 
dent, said  of  Davis:  "The  young  man  is  no 
ordinary  man.  He  will  make  his  mark.  He 
will  go  far." 

Da'vls  received  many  honors.  Including  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  Bowdoln  College  In 
Massachusetts.  He  could  have  been  the  presi- 
dential nominee  in  1856  or  1880  for  the 
Democrats,  but  he  was  not  Interested.  He 
could  have  been  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
United  States  Army,  but  he  refused  the  com- 
mission. 

But  when  bis  home  state  called  him,  be 
told  the  Northern  senators,  "I  go  hence  .  .  . 
to  take  my  place  among  her  sons.  .  .  ." 

And  when  bis  Southland  beckoned  him  be 
pushed  aside  personal  wants  and  accepted 
their  call. 

"The  Confederates  believe  In  no  other  man 
except  Davis,"  the  London  Times  wrote,  and 
his  hometown  newspaper,  the  Vicksburg 
Sentinel,  simply  described  him  as  "A  man, 
every  Inch  a  man." 
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Aa  fortunea  for  th«  Confederacy  ©bbed, 
many  turned  agalnat  Davis  and  wlalied  for 
another  leader,  saying  that  many  could  do 
a  better  job. 

But  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  replied  after  the 
wax  that  "I  have  never  known  one  who  oould 
have  done  as  well." 

And  hia  Secretary  of  War,  Leroy  Pope 
Walker,  wrote  that  Davis  "was  the  only  man 
I  had  ever  met  whose  greatness  grew  upon 
me  the  nearer  I  approached  him.  .  .  ." 

One  of  the  greatest  compliments  came 
from  England's  outstanding  jurist  and  prime 
minister,  Gladstone,  who  said  that  "Jeffer- 
son Davis,  without  money,  without  supplies, 
without  reeources,  without  industry,  made  a 
nation." 


DRUG  ABUSE:  THE  TRAGEDIES 
PERSIST 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  become  insensitive  to  numbers 
and  statistics.  But,  we  cannot  forget  that 
in  1970,  there  were  1,050  deaths  from 
drug  abuse  in  New  York  City  tilone.  Three 
persons  died  each  day.  Three  more  will 
probaUy  die  today.  We  must  stop  this 
senseless  waste  of  lives. 

We  must  develop  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  aimed  at  both  reducing 
the  supply  and  demand  for  drugs  of 
abuse — and  we  must  do  it  now.  The  time 
for  action  has  long  since  passed. 

The  following  article  reminds  us  of 
the  personal  tragedy  caused  by  un- 
checked drug  abuse.  The  story  it  relates 
has  become  all  too  familiar  in  cities  across 
the  country.  When  will  it  move  us  to 
act? 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  TTmes,  June  3,  1971] 
Oeu..  16,  Max,  22.  Pottitd  Dxad  Fbom  Diuos 

on   HOSFTTAL    STXPS 

(By  Jamee  P.  Clarity) 

A  le-year-old  girl  whose  cdder  brother  died 
of  a  heroin  overdose  several  weeks  ago  was 
found  dead  early  yesterday  on  the  steps  of 
a  Queens  hoepltal,  her  head  In  the  Inp  of 
a  dead  male  companion.  Both,  the  ptdtce 
said,  had  ^parently  died  of  overdoeea  of 
narcotics. 

The  police  and  officials  at  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital, Elmhurst.  aald  they  had  received 
anonymous  phone  calls  at  about  4:20  A.M.. 
stating  that  two  persons  had  been  left  at 
the  hospital.  "Hiury,  there  are  two  O.D.'s  on 
your  steps,"  the  caller  said  advising  the  au- 
thorities to  "get  to  them  before  they  died." 

It  was  not  known  how  long  the  two  had 
been  on  the  steps  before  they  were  found 
dead,  mlnutea  after  the  phone  calls.  Nor  was 
It  known  how  they  had  arrived  at  the  hos- 
pital, or  whether  they  had  been  alive  when 
they  arrived. 

The  dead  girl  was  Margaret  Golup  of  46-36 
39th  Place,  Sunnyslde,  Queens.  Her  brother. 
Peter,  30.  died  of  an  overdoee  of  heroin 
three  or  four  weeks  ago,  the  police  said.  The 
police  said  that  another  brother,  John,  hcul 
recovered  from  a  heroin  overdose  at  the  time 
his  brother  died  of  one. 

The  dead  man  found  with  Miss  Golup  was 
Frederick  Kraft.  22.  whose  parents  live  In 
Huntington  Station.  L.I.  Mr.  Kraft,  who  had 
apparently  been  living  away  from  home,  was 
arrested  three  weeks  ago  In  Queens  on  a 
charge  of  possession  of  heroin 

The    deaths    made    Miss    Golup    and    Mr. 
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Kraft,  the  43dd  and  424th  persons  to  die  in 
the  city  this  year  from  acute  reaction  to 
heroin  or  other  drug-related  causes.  Miss 
Golup  would  be  the  52d  teenager  to  die  of 
such  causes. 

Miss  Oolup's  father,  Charles,  who  works 
as  a  truck  driver  In  New  Jersey,  Identified 
her  body.  He  has  three  surviving  sons  and 
a  dau^ter.  On  the  door  of  their  third-floor 
walk-up  apartment  Is  written:  "Peace  and 
Love." 

Mrs.  John  Kraft,  the  dead  man's  mother, 
stood  in  front  of  her  stucco  house  on  l&th 
Street  In  Huntington  and  said,  "It  was  an 
accident.  He  was  a  damn  good  kid."  She 
appeared  ou  the  verge  of  tears  when  her 
husband  led  her  Into  the  house. 
CISI,  WXA&IMC  aiNG 

When  she  was  found  on  the  hospital  steps. 
Miss  Golup  was  wearing  a  gold  ring  Inscribed 
•'Love  George."  Mr.  Kraft  had  a  tattoo  of  a 
peacock  on  his  left  arm. 

Some  persons  who  knew  Peggy  Golup  said 
she  was  friendly  and  respectful.  Some  of  her 
friends  on  48th  Avenue  said  last  night  they 
had  seen  her  Tuesday  afternoon  skipping 
along  the  street  with  her  dog. 

At  Woodslde  Junior  High  School,  where 
she  was  repeating  the  ninth  grade,  school 
officials  described  her  as  Intelligent,  but  not 
particularly  Interested  In  study.  Both  her 
friends  and  the  detectives  of  the  Long  Island 
City  precinct  knew  that  she  took  "pills."  but 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  she  had  appar- 
ently died  of  an  overdose  of  hard  drugs. 

Policemen  who  know  the  predominantly 
Irish,  Italian  and  Polish  neighborhood  said 
of  Miss  Golup  and  two  of  her  brothers, 
"They're  just  neighborhood  kids,  not  heavy 
with  Junk."  The  police  said  that  while  they 
believed  the  Golupe  and  some  of  their  friends 
used  narcotics,  they  did  not  have  heroin 
habits.  "We  can't  search  them  without  a 
warrant,"  one  officer  noted. 

While  Mr.  Kraft  had  been  arrested  for 
possession  of  heroin,  a  detective  said,  the 
otbeors  In  his  group  had  not  been  Involved 
In  serious  crime.  "Whatever  they've  been  In," 
he  said,  "Is  petty  In  nature,  like  loitering. 
Hippie  kids  hustle  because  they're  on  drugs," 
he  said.  "Yee,  these  are  all  white  kids." 

The  pc^lce  said  they  were  tr3rtng  to  deter- 
mine bow  the  two  arrived  at  the  hoepltal, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  deaths. 
"They're  a  bunch  of  idiots,"  said  one  police- 
man, without  rancor  In  his  voice.  "They 
don't  know  what  they're  doing  and  now  they 
are  dead." 


Jtine  3,  1971 


FNMA  ACTS  TO  HELP  STABILIZE 
MORTGAGES 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  weeks,  dating  back  to  ap- 
proximately mid-April,  we  have  been 
witnessing  in  the  housing  Industry  a 
unique  phenomenon  in  which  mortgage 
interest  rates  have  gone  up  even  in  face 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  mortgage  mon- 
ey in  the  hands  of  thrift  institutions. 
"This  behavior  was  inconsistent  with  the 
considered  judgment  of  a  broad  cross 
section  of  expert  professional  economic 
opinion. 

As  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  as  it 
will  continue  to  do,  the  housing  and 
home  finance  industry  turned  in  its  time 
of  need  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  In  Its  free  market  system 
auction  of  April  26,  FNMA  received  near- 


ly $700  million  in  offers  after  a  sustained 
period  in  which  there  was  a  declining  use 
of  FNMA's  auction  system.  The  follow- 
ing auction — on  May  10 — FNMA  re- 
ceived offers  of  $1.2  bUlion  which  was  in 
excess  of  the  biggest  auctions  during  the 
height  of  the  1969-70  credit  crunch.  In 
the  May  24  auction,  offers  in  excess  of 
$700  million  were  received.  And  during 
this  period  of  time,  interest  rates  on 
home  mortgages  continued  to  inch  up- 
ward and  pressures  began  to  mount  to 
raise  the  ceiling  on  FHA  smd  VA  mort- 
gage loans. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  been 
causing  such  unprecedentedly  heavy  de- 
mands upon  FNMA  is  the  large  volume 
of  mortgages  which  have  been  Issued  by 
mortgage  bankers  but  for  which  the 
mortgage  bankers  have  not  arranged 
takeout  commitments.  In  the  face  of  the 
unexpected  and  inexplicable  turnaround 
in  home  mortgage  Interest  rates,  the  bid- 
ding for  the  available  commitments 
tended  to  drive  interest  rates  upward 
even  further. 

Some  authorities  in  the  mortgage  fi- 
nance industry  estimate  that  as  much 
as  $500  million  in  commitments  issued 
by  mortgage  originators  need  to  be  cov- 
ered by  takeout  commitments  by  perma- 
nent investors  and  that  this  large  over- 
hang is  causing  severe  unsettlement  in 
the  industry. 

In  an  effort  to  quell  this  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
announcing  a  special  auction  for  the 
purchase  of  immediate  delivery  mort- 
gages to  be  held  on  June  9.  This  action 
is  consistent  with  the  highest  public 
purposes  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  corporation  for  this  step.  It 
will  help  to  stabilize  the  industry,  it 
should  help  to  relieve  the  upward  pres- 
sure on  mortgage  interest  rates,  and  en- 
able the  housing  Industry  to  maintain 
the  momentum  it  has  achieved  this  year 
in  marking  up  a  highly  commendable 
record  in  the  number  of  housing  starts. 

None  of  us  know,  of  course,  whether 
the  purposes  of  FNMA's  special  auction 
will  be  fully  accomplished.  But  the  deci- 
sion of  FNMA  to  undertake  this  auction 
at  this  particular  time  provides  sunple 
evidence  that  the  confidence  we  have 
had  in  this  corporation  is  fully  justified. 


THE  VIEW  PROM  GIG  HARBOR. 
WASH. 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  pleasure  I  cite  to  you  and 
the  House  an  article  which  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  about  Gig  Harbor,  Wash., 
a  small  community  in  my  district.  The 
article  by  Haynes  Johnson  is  the  second 
one  to  appear  in  about  a  year.  As  the 
writer  notes,  here  is  a  beautiful  com- 
munity that  is  majesticailly  located  on 
Puget  Sound  with  a  view  of  Mt.  Rainier 
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and  two  snow-capped  mountain  ranges, 
the  Cascades  and  the  Olympics. 

This  article  reflects  the  spirit  of  this 
community  and  it  is  this  spirit  I  wish 
to  pass  on  to  you: 

The  Virw  Fbom  Gig  Harbor 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Gig  Harbor.  Wash. — Pete  Bujaclch  Is 
still  serenely  mending  his  nets,  and  still  ex- 
pressing the  faith  and  values  of  an  older, 
simpler  day.  "Nobody's  depressed  here,"  Pete 
said,  carefully  holding  up  a  tangle  of  nets  In 
his  back  yard  overlooking  the  dark 
waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  fleet  of  small 
fishing  boats  nestled  In  the  harbor.  "Here, 
you  do  whatever  you  want.  Do  what  you  have 
to  do  and  enjoy  yourself,  but  don't  make 
too  much  noise  doing  It." 

Let  me  be  p>ersonal  about  this.  Pete  la 
probably  my  favorite  American,  and  Olg  Har- 
bor Is  one  of  those  places  that  restores  your 
sense  of  perspective  about  the  country.  Pete 
Is  a  sunny,  modest  fisherman  with  sandy  hair 
and  eyes  that  crinkle  up  at  the  comers  when 
he  smiles.  I  first  met  him  not  long  after 
John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination.  Pete  was 
shaken,  but  philosophical.  "It's  a  great  coun- 
try." he  said,  "well  survive."  Nearly  four 
years  later,  after  the  riots  In  Watts  and  De- 
troit and  Newark  and  the  poisonous  dissent 
over  Vietnam,  Pete  was  still  saying  the  same 
thing. 

Today,  he  remains  unperturbed — but  by 
no  means  unconcerned — about  all  the  be- 
wildering changes  since  then.  He  takes  the 
long  view.  He  la,  at  his  best,  a  phUoaopher. 
I've  never  known  him  to  get  angry:  he  always 
tries  to  And  a  good  word  for  people  who  are 
different,  and  with  whom  he  does  not  agree. 

"Love's  not  afraid,  you  know,"  Pete  was 
saying,  after  we  walked  dovra  to  the  boats 
In  the  harbor  and  began  talking  to  the  other 
fishermen.  "I'm  not  afraid  of  you.  We  seem 
to  understand  each  other.  We  like  each  other. 

"So  when  I  see  you,  I  say,  'Hello,  how  are 
you?'  But  we  do  seem  to  have  a  poison  In  the 
system,  and  I  don't  know  how  that  got  there, 
but  we've  got  to  eliminate  It." 

At  the  moment,  a  bell  was  tolling  s(»ne- 
wbere  off  In  the  village,  and  It  was  a  bright, 
clear  day,  the  kind  when  you  see  Mount 
Rainier  far  off  In  the  distance,  and  Pete  was 
saying: 

"What  Is  an  American,  really?  He's  a  per- 
son trying  to  do  his  own  thing.  You  can't  put 
him  In  any  kind  of  category,  whether  he's 
black  or  Clilnese  or  anything.  In  China 
they're  all  Chinese,  and  they're  all  doing  their 
own  thing.  Well,  over  here  vre  have  a  mixture, 
so  let  them  aU  do  their  ovm  thing.  That's 
why  I  get  mad  with  Agnew.  He  wants  to  say 
an  American  is  such  and  such.  Well,  maybe  In 
China  they're  all  yellow.  Well,  In  the  United 
States  they're  not  all  yellow.  They're  not  all 
white.  They're  yellow,  black,  red,  brown — and 
blue" — and  there  he  laughed  that  marvelous 
laugh— "and  they're  all  doing  their  own 
thing.  We're  just  a  young  country,  you  know, 
and  I  think  the  older  you  are  the  smarter 
you  get." 

Pete  began  talking  to  his  friend,  Nick  Ba- 
bich.  on  one  of  the  boats  the  fishermen  take 
up  Puget  Sound  and  to  the  coast  of  Alaska 
where  they  troU  for  salmon  and  halibut  and 
catch  the  king  crab. 

"You  know,  Nick."  he  said,  "our  people 
came  over  here  to  do  what  they  wanted  to 
do.  My  great-grandmother  used  to  have  a 
house  in  Yugoslavia  that  she  baviled  rocks 
for.  Now,  that  house  was  built  160  years  ago 
and  It  went  through  Austria  and  Yugoslavia 
and  the  king  and  under  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment, and  it's  still  there,  you  know.  So 
somehow  the  strain  is  stronger  than  the  sys- 
tem. 

■Now  when  our  people  came  over  here  they 
built  this  country  up.  They  built  these  boats 
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and  the  bank  and  whatever  we've  got.  They 
came  with  nothing.  They  came  on  borrowed 
money  and  hope,  that's  all.  And  so  they  built 
this  up.  And  now  some  of  the  people  are  try- 
ing to  tell  us  it's  all  wrong,  you  see.  Now 
some  things  are  wrong,  all  right,  but  not 
everything. 

"Nick,  Is  there  something  wrong  with  your 
boat?  You  don't  like  your  boat?  It  isn't  a 
good  thing?" 

His  friend  nodded  gravely,  signifying  si- 
lently that  It  was.  Indeed  a  good  thing. 

The  conversation  turned  to  politics.  "Well, 
Nixon,  he's  In  trouble,"  Pete  said,  with  a 
laugh.  "But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  him  what's 
good  or  bad  for  him.  Let  him  find  out  for 
himself.  I  dont  like  the  Idea  of  business  or 
labor  or  welfare  vs.  something  else.  To  me,  it 
doesn't  make  any  sense.  I  have  to  laugh,  you 
know,  when  you  get  a  guy  on  a  big  yacht,  a 
(200,000  yacht  under  him,  and  what's  he 
complaining  alsout?  He's  complaining  about 
some  guy  on  vrelfare. 

"He's  got  everything.  Yacht,  money,  food, 
everything.  And  he's  not  comfortable.  How 
can  a  guy  feel  that  way?  To  me  he's  an  un- 
happy man.  I  don't  know  what  he  wants  out 
of    life." 

Pete  and  his  friends  are  content.  They 
like  their  lives,  and  they  like  Gig  Harbor. 

"There's  something  about  fishing  that 
kind  of  grows  on  you,"  said  Julius  Smlrclch, 
58.  who  was  chipping  away  on  his  boat  down 
at  the  harbor.  "You're  alone  on  the  boat, 
you  fish  alone,  and  you  have  your  discour- 
agement, but  you  always  go  back.  Actually, 
it's  surprising  how  you  get  to  know  every- 
one. You  may  not  get  to  know  a  fellow's 
name,  but  you  know  him  by  his  boat.  It's  a 
challenge.  111  tell  you  that.  I  mean.  It's  one 
of  those  things  where  you  feel  good  when 
you  have  a  good  year,  and  you  don't  feel 
so  good  when  you  have  a  bad  year,  but  when 
the  sun  comes  out  and  the  birds  start  sing- 
ing, you're  ready  to  try  again." 

Coming  back  up  the  hill  from  the  harbor 
we  saw  a  youth  with  long  hair,  a  mustache 
and  one  of  those  T-shirts  vrtth  Capt.  America 
stars  on  it.  He  was  John  Charles  Schira  HI, 
19,  a  new  arrival  from  the  Elast  Coast.  John 
is  one  of  many  new  arrivals  In  the  Gig  Har- 
bor area  who  are  beginning,  slowly,  to  change 
the  character  of  this  smaU  hamlet.  He  told 
a  familiar  story:  his  father,  an  engineer 
with  a  master's  degree,  gave  up  his  Job  In 
Princeton,  NJ..  to  try  and  fashion  a  less 
complicated  life.  The  family  got  a  trailer 
and  headed  off  to  see  America,  living  on 
their  savings.  When  they  got  to  Idaho,  some- 
one told  them  about  Gig  Harbor.  It  sounded 
like  the  kind  of  place  they  were  looking  for. 
"breathing  room,  and  pretty  cotmtry  and 
good   fishing." 

His  father  took  a  job  working  on  the  guid- 
ance systems  of  planes  at  nearby  Taooma. 
and  the  family  moved  Into  Gig  Harbor. 

"The  whole  area  Is  super-nice,"  young 
John  was  saying.  "You  couldn't  want  any- 
thing better  for  just  living,  you  know.  Out- 
doors, the  air  is  great,  there's  no  smog. 
There's  a  big  city  close  enough  If  you  want 
to  shop  and  the  people  are  really  unique  In 
the  United  States. 

"I've  never  found  people  qvUte  like  Gig 
Harborites.  They're  really  a  dying  breed.  Like 
people  like  the  old  fishermen.  They  can  go 
dovm  to  the  docks  and  sit  for  hours  mending 
their  nets  and  just  rap  away  with  their  flsb 
stories.  Which  Is  like  the  American  culture 
right  there,  like  It's  embodied  in  Gig  Har- 
bor. Like  it's  America  right  there  like  It 
used  to  be." 

John  thought  a  moment,  and  went  on 
talking. 

"It's  dying  out,"  he  said,  "and  you  know 
what  I  think :  they  should  make  this  a  game 
preserve,  you  know,  and  preserve  these  peo- 
ple. But  I  know  It  can't  be  done." 
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OAHE   PROJECT 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  project  of  greater  interest  to  me  or 
the  people  of  my  State  than  the  con- 
struction of  the  Oahe  unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project.  In  the  brief 
time  since  I  have  became  a  Member  of 
Congress  dozens  of  meetings  have  been 
held  here  in  Washington  and  in  South 
Dakota  to  sert:  ways  to  further  this  long- 
delayed  project.  The  correspondence  I 
have  had  with  the  administration  on  this 
matter  grows  longer  and  longer  each  day. 
I  have  received  thousands  of  petitions 
and  letters  from  concerned  South  Da- 
kotans  asMng  what  they  can  do  to  help 
get  what  is  rightfully  theirs. 

Nothing  expresses  better  the  sense  of 
frustration  and  betrayal  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  than  the  official  statement 
of  the  South  Dakota  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  the  South  Dakota  Con- 
servancy District  In  support  of  early  im- 
plementation of  this  project.  That  Im- 
plementation is  25  years  overdue  Please 
heed  the  words  of  desperate  South  Da- 
kotans: 

STATEMian'  OF  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  WaTXR  RK- 
SOT7RCKS  COMIUS6ION  Ain>  THE  SoUTH  DA- 
KOTA Conservanct  District,  March  11. 
1971 

This  OflQclal  Statement,  expressing  the  be- 
liefs of  the  South  Dakota  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Directt^B, 
South  Dakota  Conservancy  District  In  the 
matter  of  the  construction  of  the  Congree- 
slonaUy  authorized,  federal,  multiple-pur- 
pose, Oahe  Unit,  Is  issued  In  the  public 
Interest. 

The  Commission  and  Board  believe,  that 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
federal  government  made  promises,  morally 
If  not  legally  binding,  to  the  people  In  the 
Oahe  Unit  area  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mls- 
soiiri  River  Basin,  which  unfulfilled  promises 
( 1 )  encouraged  local  people  to  give-up  some 
of  their  needed  reeources  for  ultimate  better- 
ment of  their  living  conditions  and  those  of 
the  people  in  the  entire  river  basin;  (3) 
demanded  and  received  advance  contractual 
and  other  commitments  from  the  local  peo- 
ple not  necessarily  In  these  peoples  own  in- 
terests; (3)  required  extensive  organliattonal 
endeavors  locally  and  state  government  legla- 
latlon;  and  (4)  tended  to  destroy  the  faith 
of  people  In  their  government:  all  of  which 
may  be  considered  to  be  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious governmental  acts. 

The  Ooomilaslon  and  Board  believe  that 
the  many  newer  federal  social,  environmental 
and  greneral  w^are  programs  have  over- 
looked these  same  values  in  the  Oahe  Unit 
and  similar  (dder  programs.  Such  over-sight 
creates  and  am.idifie8  the  very  problems  (eco- 
nomic, social,  environmental  and  general 
welfare)  which  theee  newer  programs  at- 
tempt to  solve. 

The  Commission  and  Board  believe  that 
people  In  sparsely  populated  areas  are  being 
deprived  of  a  living  In  the  environment  of 
their  choice  by  their  government  despite 
every  effort  put  forth  by  themselves  toward 
stabUity  in  economic  ptirsults,  local  govwn- 
mental  services,  social  and  cultural  bmi- 
roundlngB,  freedom  from  the  adverse  effects 
ctf  natiiral  happenings  and  satisfaction  of 
governmental  demands. 
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The  Oommlsslon  and  Board  believes  that 
the  Congress  or  the  United  States  can  correct 
these  conditions,  even  after  twenty-flve  years 
of  unfulfilled  promises,  by  funding  the  Initi- 
ation of  construction  on  the  Oahe  Unit  and 
insisting  that  Congressional  orders  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Commission  and  Board  urges  Congress 
to  take  such  corrective  action  in  the  Interests 
of  local  people  and  their  state,  region  and 
nation. 

On  behalf  of  South  Dakota  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  and  Board  of  Directors. 
So.  Dak.  Conservancy  District. 

J.   W.   Grimes. 
Chief   Engineer. 


WILLIAM     GOODRICH,     DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  William  W.  Goodrich,  as  legal 
counsel  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, will  be  keenly  felt  by  all  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Goodrich  has  been  recognized 
as  a  top  official  with  FDA  for  over  30 
years.  Through  seven  different  adminis- 
trations, William  Goodrich  has  been 
available  with  sound  advice  and  wise 
counsel.  As  one  official  said,  he  has  been 
the  FDA's  "institutional  memor>'."  To 
those  at  FDA.  his  judgment  and  ad- 
vice was  requested  on  all  matters.  I  doubt 
that  few  decisions  have  been  reached  at 
FDA  over  these  years  that  does  not  bare 
the  imprint  of  the  effective  judgment  of 
William  Goodrich. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  colleague  of 
Mr.  Goodrich  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School.  At  that  great  institution, 
"Willie"  Goodrich  made  outstanding 
grades  and  was  on  the  Texas  Law  Review 
Team — a  recognized  honor  for  a  bril- 
liant mind,  and  in  all  these  years  Mr. 
Goodrich  has  proven  to  be  a  worthy  son 
of  our  State  and  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants  in  America — the 
kind  of  unsung  heroes  we  must  have  in 
our  regulatory  agencies  to  make  the 
wheels  of  Government  run  smoothly  and 
effectively. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  an 
excellent  article  appeared  pointing  out 
the  outstanding  services  of  William 
Goodrich  and  I  insert  this  article  as 
follows : 

OooDWCH  Qurrs  as  the  FDA's  Top  Attobnet 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

William  W.  Goodrich,  regarded  by  many 
observers  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion as  Its  naost  influential  figure,  has  re- 
tired as  its  top  lawyer. 

The  retirement,  which  came  as  a  surprise. 
Is  "a  great  loss"  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Secretary  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  said  In  a  "Dear  Billy"  letter. 

PDA  Commissioner  Charles  C.  Edwards  told 
Goodrich,  "More  than  any  single  individual 
I  can  name,  you  have  played  a  crucial  role 
in  shaping  the  development"  of  the  entire 
national  program  of  consumer  safety. 

Goodrich  himself  told  a  reporter,  "In  gen- 
eral, I've  been  followed  a  great  many  times 
more  than  I've  been  disagreed  with." 

His  retirement  became  effective  Monday, 
but  few  knew  of  It  until  yesterday.  Good- 
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rich  said  he  had  to  retire  effective  May  31 
because  to  delay  beyond  that  would,  under 
a  quirk  In  the  law  governing  retirement  from 
federal  service,  cost  him  4'2  per  cent  of  his 
annuity.  And,  he  told  HEW,  "I  want  to  try 
my  hand  at  another  career  while  I  can.  I 
need  a  vacation  to  refresh  myself." 

Goodrich,  who  will  be  56  on  June  24,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  In  1938,  Joined  the  FDA  legal  staff 
the  following  year,  and  became  chief  counsel 
in  1952. 

In  recent  years  his  formal  title  was  HEW's 
.Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Pood,  Drug 
and  Environmental  Health. 

NO    SUCCESSOR    NAMED 

HEW  has  not  named  a  successor  Goodrich 
plans  to  serve  on  a  consulting  basis  until 
about  Aug  1.  Beyond  that,  he  said,  he  has 
made  no  definite  plans. 

Through  a  succession  of  FDA  commission- 
ers. Goodrich  has  been  the  agency's  "institu- 
tional memory,"  as  one  Capitol  Hill  aide  de- 
scribed him. 

Commissioners  normally  deferred  to  him 
on  Intricate  legal  matters.  He  had  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  them.  This  helped  to  give  him 
a  frequently  decisive  voice  in  the  FDA's  inner 
counsels. 

His  legal  philosophy  was  expansionist. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  successfully  pressed 
for  broad  definitions  of  words  such  as  "drug" 
and  "lat>eling  "  In  order  to  enhance  FD.\'s 
powers.  Usually  the  courts  agreed  with  him. 

LOTAL    ADVOCATE 

Whatever  position  he  may  have  taken 
within  HEW  on  sensitive  Issues,  Goodrich 
was  known  in  public  as  first  of  all  his 
client's  loyal  advocate. 

When  his  client  was  the  strongly  pro- 
consumer  HEW  of  Secretary  John  W.  Gard- 
ner and  FDA  Comnussioner  James  L.  God- 
dard,  Goodrich  was  vigorous  In  his  repre- 
sentation of  them. 

But  when  the  Nixon  administration's  first 
HEW  Secretary,  Rolsert  H.  Pinch,  wanted  an 
unprecedented  legal  clearance  to  relabel  a 
synthetic  sweetener,  which  had  caused  can- 
cer in  rats  for  use  in  foods,  GooJrich  said  it 
could  be  done  within  the  law  and  provided 
a  way  to  do  it. 

Goodrich  said  he  is  proudest  of  his  work 
in  a  case  Involving  Panaiba.  an  Upjohn  Co. 
combination  antibiotic,  because  it  laid  legal 
groundwork  for  developing  regulations  defin- 
ing adequate  and  well-controlled  studies  for 
drug  testing,  and  for  procedures  to  act 
against  drugs  found  ineffective 
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DISTINGUISHED  EUROPEANS  CALL 
FOR  RETURN  TO  DEMOCRACY  IN 
GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  tragic  aspects  of 
American  policy  toward  Greece  is  that 
moral,  ethical,  and  political  principles 
have  been  more  and  more  ignored  in  the 
interest  of  real  or  fancied  military  con- 
siderations. 

It  is  ironic  that  our  policymakers  shrug 
off  those  principles  of  Periclean  Athens 
which  helped  inspire  Jefferson  to  write 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  once  said: 

The  citizens  of  Athens  were  not  subjects 
of  the  state;  they  were  men  inviolable  in  their 
quality  as  men.  And  so.  In  Jefferson's  Decla- 


ration, should  the  Americans  be.  Their  Gov- 
ernment should  exist  to  secure  their  Inalien- 
able rights,  deriving  its  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Are  the  Greeks  of  today  unworthy  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  of  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  government?  Of  course  not.  Yet  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  supply 
the  arms  and  tacit  approval  which  have 
enabled  a  military  junta  to  forge  the 
chains  of  repression  on  that  ancient  land. 
The  Greek  people  are  being  denied  those 
fundamental  liberties  which  a  rejuve- 
nated Greece  had  enjoyed  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period. 

The  State  Department  has  been  cast, 
or  has  cast  itself,  in  the  demeaning  role 
of  apologist  for  both  the  junta  and  U.S. 
policy.  Tediously,  it  states  our  position  in 
terms  of  a  "dilemma,"  thus  insuring  in- 
action. Habitually,  it  links  even  the  mild- 
est words  of  disapproval  with  counter- 
balancing words  of  approval  of  the 
junta's  willingness  to  fulfill  military 
commitments  serving  America's  military 
needs.  It  is  never  acknowledged,  of 
course,  that  the  same  military  commit- 
ments were  honored  by  all  previous 
democratically  elected  Greek  govern- 
ments. 

The  White  House,  the  Pentagon,  and 
the  State  Department,  under  both  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations, 
have  failed  to  advance  those  moral  and 
political  considerations  which  in  the  near 
term  and  in  the  long  term  override  mis- 
conceived military  arguments  for  sup- 
port of  the  Greek  status  quo.  that  is,  for 
continued  dictatorship.  Fortunately  for 
America's  honor,  the  press  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  not  remained 
silent. 

Thoughtful  Europeans,  dismayed  by 
NATO  indecision  and  American  policv, 
have  now  joined  in  an  European  Atlantic 
Action  Committee  on  Greece  to  remind 
the  alliance  that  NATO  was  created  for 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  the  rule  of 
law.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  set  forth  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  June  3,  1971,  New  York  Times 
discussing  this  Important  development: 
For  Greek  Democracy 

Distinguished  citizens  of  nine  NATO  coun- 
tries have  organized  what  they  call  the  Euro- 
pean-Atlantic Action  Committee  on  Greece  In 
an  effort  to  help  end  the  military  dictatorship 
and  restore  democracy  "in  the  land  of  its 
birth."  Their  Initiative  could  not  have  come 
at  a  better  time. 

The  Committee's  declaration  will  remind 
NATO  foreign  ministers,  meeting  in  Lisbon, 
that  the  alliance  was  created  for  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  the  rule  of  law.  But  on  purely 
practical  grounds  It  Is  also  a  reminder  that 
Greece  under  the  colonels  is  "a  dangerously 
weak  link  in  the  community  of  democratic 
nations"— for  defense  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  any  other  alliance  purpose 

"A  strong  Greece  In  NATO  Is  preferable  to 
a  weak  one."  the  declaration  says,  noting  that 
"since  1967  the  Greek  armed  forces  have  been 
weakened  by  rifts,  purges  and  Interservlce 
friction,  and  this  emasculation  will  go  on." 
•American  officers  too  often  Ignore  the  effects 
of  the  continuing  purges  on  the  Greek  forces; 
also  the  danger  that  allied  support  for  the 
colonels  may  eventually  turn  a  disUlusloned 
Greek  people  against  NATO  Itself. 

The  Committee's  declaration  should  also 
help  focus  world  attention  on  the  junta  when 
It  la  preparing  another  show  trial  of  more 
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than  a  score — perhaps  as  many  as  160 — 
prominent  Greeks  accused  of  working  or 
plotting  against  It.  The  defendants  were  ar- 
rested in  raids  that  began  last  November  and 
most  were  held  without  charge  or  access  to 
lawyers  untU  last  month. 

Among  the  defendants  Is  Chrlstoe  Sartze- 
takls,  the  courageous  young  lawyer  and  mag- 
istrate whose  successful  prosecution  of  high 
police  officials  In  the  1963  murder  of  a  left- 
wing  Member  of  Parliament  was  dramatized 
in  the  motion  picture  "Z."  Mr.  Bartzetakls 
was  arrested  without  a  warrant  last  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  held  without  charge  until  early 
May. 

The  Committee  falls  to  call  for  specific  ac- 
tions, particularly  by  NATO  and  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Comjnunlty,  but  It  does  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  could  "withdraw 
the  moral  support  which  the  military  regime 
finds  Indispensable  and  which  discourages 
and  demoralizes  the  democratic  opposition 
inside  Greece."  It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask. 


THE  RED  SEA  AND  SUEZ 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
PYanklin  Campbell,  editor  of  Foreign 
Policy,  delivered  an  interesting  and  per- 
ceptive speech  on  the  geopolitical  and 
economic  situation  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
Suez  Canal  area  at  a  conference  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  Strategic  Studies  at  Georgetown  in 
March  1971.  I  commend  Mr.  Campbell's 
remarks  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Rfd  Sea  and  Sxjtz 
(By  John  Franklin  Campbell) 

After  98  years  as  a  major  scalane  of  the 
world,  the  Red  Sea  has  become  again  a  back- 
water. In  1966  more  than  20,000  ships  made 
the  1200-mile  passage  between  Suez  and 
Bab-el -Mandeb.  Today  nearly  all  of  those 
vessels  and  the  250-mllllon  tons  of  cargo 
they  carried— most  of  It  oil — travel  by  other 
routes.  Until  the  Suez  Canal  Is  reopened,  the 
Red  Sea  must  remain  what  it  has  been  since 
June,  1967:  a  minor  appendage  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  rather  than  a  thriving  passage- 
way from  Europe  to  Asia. 

Is  reopening  of  the  Canal  likely,  and  what 
would  that  mean  to  the  politics  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  region?  Apart  from  the  Canal 
question.  Is  East-West  military  competition 
Intensifying  along  the  Red  Sea  coastline? 
Who  owns  and  who  will  exploit  the  ""oozes" 
of  precious  metals  recently  discovered  on  the 
seabed  floor?  What  Is  the  significance  of  the 
southern  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  of  po- 
litical Instability  close  to  It:  In  Eritrea, 
Djibouti,  the  two  Yemens?  Should  sober 
statesmen  and  company  directors,  thousands 
of  miles  to  the  north,  ponder  these  questions 
In  their  conference  rooms,  sticking  pins  In 
maps  and  poring  over  cables  from  the  field? 
Or  should  they  turn  their  attention  to  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  leaving  the  Red  Sea  na- 
tions to  sort  things  out  for  themselves? 

Posed  In  this  simple  fashion,  the  questions 
are  not  entirely  answerable.  Some  provisional 
answers  ought  to  be  pwDSSlbie,  however,  once 
we  have  surveyed  the  conflicting  Great  Power 
Interests  In  the  region,  examined  the  situa- 
tion of  each  of  the  nine  Red  Sea  littoral 
states,  and  considered  different  economic  and 
military  factors  In  light  of  foreseeable  polit- 
ical trends  In  the  early  1970's.  A  good  place 
to  begin  Is  with  the  Suez  Canal  question,  per- 
haps the  most  politically  difficult  and  eco- 
nomically misunderstood  of  them  all. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.    StIKZ;     WHAT    ARK    THE    STAKES? 

Ajs  long  as  the  Egyptians  and  Israelis  were 
shooting  at  each  other  across  the  1967  armis- 
tice line,  talk  of  reopening  the  Canal  made 
little  sense.  It  Is  only  since  the  UJ3. -sponsored 
truce  began  last  Augtist  that  one  has  heard 
serious  discussion  about  an  East- West,  Arab- 
Israeli  "bargain"  over  Suez.  If  the  present 
truce  falls  to  hold,  the  possibilities  for  a  Ca- 
nal settlement  may  vanish  as  quickly  as  they 
emerged.  But  whatever  the  fortunes  of  war, 
the  subject  will  not  be  likely  dropped,  for  It  is 
the  one  tangible  Issue  where  converging  In- 
terests seem  to  make  diplomatic  movement 
possible. 

Quasl-offlclal  news  leaks,  and  "Inspired" 
stories  from  Jerusalem  and  Cairo  began  In 
the  fall  of  1970  to  suggest  that  the  two  main 
combatants  could  envisage  some  partial  form 
of  Israeli  military  pullback  from  the  Canal 
to  permit  Its  reopening.  These  have  been 
followed,  at  this  writing,  by  President  Sadat's 
more  authoritative  statement  of  February  4. 
What  has  undoubtedly  helped  make  this  pos- 
sible Is  a  little-noted  and  perhaps  not  yet 
fully  recognized  Soviet-American  common 
Interest  in  economic  and  strategic  benefits 
which  would  flow  from  an  open  Canal. 

Since  1967  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
double  turnabout  In  the  Western  assessment 
of  the  Canal  "s  Importance.  At  first  it  was 
feared  that  a  closure  would  have  serious  im- 
pUcitlons  for  Europe's  oil  supplies,  repeating 
the  experience  of  1956-57.  But  most  of  these 
fesirs  were  exploded  by  technology  and  effi- 
cient organization — In  the  form  of  "Jumbo" 
supertankers  sailing  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  reduction  In  normal  ship  over- 
haul procedures,  and  a  massive  diversion  of 
grain-carrying,  ore-carrying  and  "moth- 
balled"  vessels  Into  the  petroleum  trade. 
Within  one  month  after  the  closure  of  Suez 
the  "free  world"  tanker  fleet  had  augmented 
its  capacity  by  seven  per  cent;  by  the  end  of 
1967,  It  had  increased  pre-June  capacity  by 
17  per  cent,  a  margin  that  seemed  to  make 
the  loss  of  the  Canal  route  bearable.'  Ship- 
ping charges  were  up  (by  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year),  but  In  many  cases  could  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  As  the  pattern 
stabUized  In  1968  Bund  1969.  there  seemed  to 
be  no  really  Important  disruption  of  Europe's 
trade  with  Asia,  and  the  major  European 
countries  were  able  to  compute  their  dollar 
foreign  exchange  losses  in  the  tens  rather 
than  the  hundreds  of  mmio.is.  Champiciis 
of  the  supertanker  began  to  assert  that  per- 
haps, after  all.  the  Canal  was  being  rendered 
"technologically  obsolescent,"  despite  the 
5000  sailing  mUes  it  saved  over  alternate 
routes  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Western 
Europe. 

The  Impression  grew  that  the  West  had 
little  to  gain  from  a  reopened  Canal:  indeed, 
of  all  major  powers,  only  the  Russians 
(along  with  their  Egyptian  clients)  were 
viewed  eis  being  damaged  by  its  closure. 
Supplying  North  Vietnam  from  half  a  world 
away  and  beginning  to  expand  trade  and 
naval  deployments  in  Sotith  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  the  Soviets  clearly  incurred 
greater  costs  and  logistical  difficulties  by 
using  the  long  Cape  route.  With  Moscow 
showing  a  Drang  nach  Silden.  so  the  argu- 
ment In  Western  foreign  offices  went,  then 
perhaps  the  continued  deadend  at  Suez 
might  be  nearly  as  frustrating  to  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev as  were  the  blocked  Dardanelles  to  the 
Czars.  Expressing  this  view,  Hanson  Bald- 
win wrote  in  1970  that  "Russia  would  prob- 
ably profit  most — logistlcally,  politically, 
economically,  militarily"  from  a  reopening 
of  the  Canal,  for  "the  reopening  would  in- 
tensify and  abet  Soviet  expansionism  In  the 
Arablan-Afrlcan-Indlan  Ocean  area."'  Con- 
ceding part  of  the  Baldwin  point,  but  argu- 
ing nonetheless  for  a  Western  initiative  and 
Interest    In    reopening    the    Canal,    John    C. 
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CampbeU  declared  last  fall:  "The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  gain  the  means  to 
move  ships  easily  from  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  is  hardly  a  strategic 
change  of  such  magnitude  as  to  outweigh 
the  general  benefits  to  many  nations,  not  to 
mention  the  more  Important  factor  of  a 
reduction  of  the  fighting  and  stabilization 
on  the  most  critical  front."  * 

Both  these  commentators,  like  most  West- 
em  diplomats  since  1967,  made  an  essentially 
political  argtiment  about  Suez:  to  reopen 
the  Canal  was  seen  as  giving  a  benefit  to  the 
Soviets  and  Egyptians  for  which.  In  Bald- 
win's words,  "The  Israeli  price  would  be 
high."  It  was  presumed  that  the  West  had 
proved  it  could  live  very  weU  without  the 
shorter  route  to  Asia.  The  economic  effects 
of  a  closed  Canal  were  only  marginally  bad 
for  Western  Europe  and  a  few  East  African 
and  South  Asian  nations. 

Recent  oil  supply  problems  begin  to  sug- 
gest that  this  Is  not  the  whole  stcHy,  and 
that  in  any  case,  the  time  Is  ripe  for  reassess- 
ment. In  the  short  run  at  least,  Suez  does 
matter  to  the  West.  It  matters  chiefly  be- 
cause, despite  much  technical  Ingenuity  and 
jury-rlgglng,  Europe's  demand  for  petroleum 
is  beginning  to  exceed  its  supply  at  a  time  of 
"tanker-shortage."  Western  Europe  consumes 
nearly  10  million  barrels  of  oil  each  day,  a 
figure  that  rose  eleven  per  cent  during  1970 
and  should  double  by  1980.  Half  of  that  dally 
supply  comes  from   the  Persian   Gulf,   and 
fully  two-thirds  from  Arab  states.  Libya  dur- 
ing  1970  cut  back  production  by  nearly  a 
million  barrels  a  day  while  at  the  same  time 
raising  prices,  g^'vlng  Europeans  a  first,  tenta- 
tive taste  of  "oil  blackmail."  Syria's  sabotage 
of  the  Trans-Arabian  Pljjellne  last  May  re- 
duced supply  for  a  nine-month  period  by  an- 
other half-mlUlon  barrels  per  day.  The  re- 
sult, according  to  The  New  York  Times,  "Is 
that   International   oil,   to   general   surprise, 
has    been    transformed    over    the    past    12 
months  from  a  buyers'  to  a  sellers'  market."  ♦ 
The  sellers  have  quickly  capitalized  on  their 
advantage.  Algeria  has  threatened  production 
cuts    In    hard    bargaining    with    France    for 
higher  oil   revenues.   The   ten-nation   Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exp>ortlng   Countries 
(O.P.E.C.) ,  more  unified  and  muscular  in  Its 
demands  than  ever  before,  warned  the  West- 
ern companies  during  ""crisis"  negotiations, 
begun  this  January  in  Tehran,  that  European 
supplies  might  be  "shut-off"  unless  substan- 
tial price  hikes  were  accepted.  New  producer- 
country  taxes  on  oil  company  revenues  nego- 
tiated In  1970,  when  combined  with  the  ad- 
ditional Increases  which  seem  in  prospect  for 
1971,  will  at  a  minimum  amount  to  tlO  bil- 
lion spread  over  five  years,  and  at  the  de- 
manded maximum  perhaps  about  $15  billion 
(a  magnitude  equivalent  to  the  total  replace- 
ment value  of  a/;-U.S.  oil  company  Invest- 
ment in  the  Middle  East) . 

Each  of  these  factors — Europe"s  rising  oil 
consumption,  the  tanker  capacity  shortage, 
the  "sellers"  market"  and  the  pressures  It 
generar.es — come  together  as  the  makings  of 
an  economic  crtsls  with  large  political  im- 
plications. Western  Eurojje's  economy  could 
not  normally  function  for  much  more  than 
sixty  days  without  Gulf  oil;  contingency 
plans  have  never  looked  much  further  than 
this.  The  United  States,  which  draws  only 
three  per  cent  of  Its  oil  requirements  from 
the  Middle  East,  does  not  share  this  de- 
pendency. America's  interest  Is  only  a  deriva- 
tive one:  her  security  Interest  In  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  European  allies.  New  oil 
discoveries  and  energy  sources  and  ship- 
building seem  to  offer  no  respite  for  Europe 
untU  the  inld-1970'6.  The  North  Sea's  largest 
oil  field.  Ekoflsk  off  Norway,  may  begin  to 
produce  300,000  barrels  per  day  In  1973; 
Alaska's  Nortn  Cape  is  projected  to  add  one 
million  barrels  per  day  around  1975.  But 
meanwhile,  demand  In  the  non-Communist 
world  will  be  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
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3  million  barrels  per  day  (the  equivalent,  In 
supply  terms,  of  "a  new  Libya  every  year"), 
wltb  the  available  tanker  fleet  stretched  to 
endurance — and  beyond. 

Here,  then  lies  the  new  significance  of  the 
Suez  Canal  to  the  West.  Per  it  is  the  long 
cloeure  of  Suez  that,  combined  with  a  steeply 
rising  consumption  curve,  has  strained  West- 
em  tanker  capacity  to  the  breaking  point, 
producing  a  sellers'  market  and  all  of  the 
growing  economic  costs  and  political  pres- 
sures this  Implies.  Despite  the  technology  of 
the  supertanker,  it  Is  estimated  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  volume  of  Europe's  Gulf  oil  sup- 
plies could  be  more  eflBclently  re-routed 
through  Suez  tomorrow  If  the  Canal  were  to 
reopen  that  soon,  leaving  only  one-flfth  of 
the  product  to  come  around  the  Cape.  Just 
as  Important,  a  reopening  of  Suez  would,  al- 
most overnight,  replace  today's  tanker  short- 
age with  a  tanker  surplus,  having  the  effect 
of  reducing  shipping  charges  and  giving  oil 
consumers  a  much  stronger  position  from 
which  to  bargain  with  oil   producers. 

Oil  economists  Illustrate  the  problem  math- 
ematically by  means  of  an  imaginary  unit 
of  measure  called  the  "T-2".  Each  T-2  is 
defined  as  the  equivalent  of  a  vessel  with 
a  capacity  of  16,600  tons  dead  weight  and 
a  speed  of  14.5  knots,  operating  845  days 
per  year.  According  to  a  recent  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment report  by  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Import  Control,  the  Free  World  oil 
trade  In  1969  Involved  6,991  T-2  equivalents. 
The  figure  is  projected  to  Increase  to  7.544  by 
1975  and  9557  in  1980.'  Western  consumption 
of  petroleum  had  come  dangerously  close  at 
the  end  of  1970  to  exceeding  all  available 
T-2  equivalents  The  only  way  to  create 
"new"  T-2'8  Is  to  build  more  and  bigger  and 
faster  ships,  to  over-utilize  existing  vessels 
by  reducing  safety  factors  and  Increasing 
loads  or  foregoing  normal  overhaul  and  lay- 
up  time,  to  re-conflgure  other  (and  older) 
ships,  taking  them  out  of  mothballs  and/or 
drafting  them  out  of  the  grain  and  ore  trade, 
or  to  reduce  the  distances  they  must  travel. 
Almost  all  of  these  expedients  have  been 
used  since  1967.  to  the  point  that  there  is 
simply  no  reserve  capacity  left.  Reopening 
the  Suez  Canal  would  have  the  Icomedlate 
effect  of  creating  about  800  new  T-1  equiva- 
lents— and  about  1(X)0  within  a  year's  time: 
In  other  words,  it  would  make  free  world 
oil  supply  more  efficient  by  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  a  vital  margin  that  would  convert 
today's  tense  sellers'  market  to  a  consumer's 
market,  pushing  supply  comfortably  above 
demand. 

It  begins  to  be  clear  that  the  West  has  Its 
own  substantial  short-term  economic  Inter- 
est in  opening  the  Canal,  one  which  may  be 
congruent  with  the  presumed  political  Inter- 
est of  all  sides  in  a  move  toward  Arab-Israeli 
peace  ("Something  Less  Than  Peace  in  Re- 
turn for  Something  Less  than  ToUl  With- 
drawal" as  one  Israeli  commentator  recent- 
ly put  it)."  This  European-American  Inter- 
est may  be  fully  as  substantial  as  Moscow's 
Interest  In  shortening  Its  line  of  communica- 
tion to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  any  case,  the 
possible  elements  of  a  common-interest  bar- 
gain are  starting  to  emerge:  Good  Politics  for 
the  Russians  and  Egyptians  and  Israelis  may 
mesh  with  Good  Economics  for  the  West. 

n.   THE   RH)   SEA    NATIONS-    WHAT  THET 
HAVE    IN    COMMON 

While  these  Great  Power  interests  focus 
on  the  Red  Sea's  Par  North,  developments 
of  lesser  global  Importance  but  of  some  local 
significance  seem  to  be  occurring  near  Its 
Par  South  Before  traveling  southward,  how- 
ever, a  few  general  comments  should  be 
made  about  the  geography,  demography  and 
history  of  the  region.  It  may,  for  these  pur- 
poses, be  arbitrary  to  group  together  In  a 
single  category  of  "Red  Sea  nations  '  such 
diverse   and  even   hoatUe  entitles  as  Israel, 
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Saudi  Arabia.  Ethiopia  and  Sudan.  Yet  this 
grouping  seems  more  defensible  than  any 
artificial  division  between  "African"  and 
"Asian"  countries,  and  more  inclusive  than 
a  distinction  between  "Arab"  and  "non- 
Arab"  Middle  Eastern  states  (which  would 
pit  Israel  and  Ethiopia  against  all  the  others, 
a  misleading  Juxtaposition  i .  The  Red  Sea  Is, 
after  aU,  Just  a  large,  water-filled  Rift  Val- 
ley, which  pulled  two  continents  apart  only 
at  a  very  late  stage  of  geological  formation 
It  is  a  closed  world.  245  miles  across  from 
African  to  Asian  coast  at  its  widest  point,  an 
su-ea  whose  peoples  have  comingled  through 
timeless  centuries  of  war,  migration,  com- 
merce, and  religious  enthvislasm.  But  for  the 
Suez  passage  it  is  more  nearly  like  a  Big 
Adriatic  than  a  Little  Mediterranean:  Inter- 
nationtil  lawyers  when  searching  for  useful 
precedents,  are  most  apt  to  compare  It  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  North  Sea. 

To  its  nine  littoral  states,  the  Red  Sea 
remains  Important.  Canal  or  no  Canal,  for 
four  of  them  have  no  other  access  to  the 
sea.  While  Suez  stagnates,  ports  such  as 
Ellat,  Aqaba.  Jidda.  Hodelda.  Port  Sudan. 
Massawa  and  Assab  are  major — and  in  some 
cases  the  only — trade  and  naval  outlets  for 
Israel.  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen.  Sudan 
and  Ethiopia.  Their  world  shipping  must 
pass  through  the  20-mlle  wide  Strait  of  Bab- 
El -Mandeb  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea.  a  passageway  narrow  enough  to  be 
dominated  by  any  two  states  making  12-mlle 
territorial  claims  along  its  opposite  African 
and  Arabian  sides.  Perlm  Island,  now  a  part 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Southern  Yemen, 
sits  astride  the  Strait,  standing  about  16 
miles  away  from  the  coast  of  French  Djibouti 
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and  2  miles  from  Its  home  coast.  If  the  600- 
mile  long  Erltrean  coastline  of  Ethiopia  and 
Prance's  Somali  enclave  should  fall  Into  Arab 
hands,  the  Red  Sea  would  become  entirely 
an  "Arab  Lake."  There  Is  no  prospect  of  either 
of  these  contingencies  happening,  but  they 
are  a  factor  In  the  thinking  of  all  goveen- 
ments  in  the  region,  and  one  provocative  of 
conflict  If  the  Arab-Israeli  war  and  the  So- 
viet-American competition  associated  with 
it  spreads  southward. 

By  world  standards,  the  Red  Sea  nations 
are  underpopulated.  Their  88  million  people 
occupy  an  area  about  as  large  as  the  conti- 
nental United  States — 6  per  cent  of  the  land 
mass  of  the  globe  lived  on  by  only  25  per 
cent  of  Its  total  p>opulatlon.  In  economics 
and  polltlOB  and  history  they  are  not  a  study 
In  contrasts.  What  are  perhaps  most  notable 
are  the  similarities  among  the  Red  Sea  peo- 
ples— how  much  they  seem  to  share  In  com- 
mon. They  are  (Israel  excluded)  spectacu- 
larly poor.  Yet  each  of  them  has  known  bet- 
ter days,  and  is  plausibly  able  to  imagine  a 
distant  past  of  grandeur  and  prosperity,  a 
time  a  few  hundred  as  well  as  a  few  thousand 
years  ago  when  the  local  level  of  civilization 
and  technology  contrasted  favorably  with 
European  development.  Today,  no  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  these  88  million  people  can 
read  and  write  their  own  languages.  (See 
Table  I)  In  every  country  it  Is  a  small,  liter- 
ate elite,  a  mixture  of  military  officers  and 
civilian  administrators,  and,  in  some  cases, 
monarchs  and  their  courtiers,  who  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  But  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Arabic  is  spoken  along  both  sides 
of  the  2500  miles  of  coast. 


TABLE  I. -THE  RED  SEA  NATIONS,  1970 
|ln  thousands) 


State 


United  Arab  Republic. 

Jordan 

Ethiopia         ..     . 

FRAI(Diibouti) 

Israel 

Jordan 

Saudi  Arabia , 

Yemen       

Southern  Yemen 


Population 

Coastline 

Literacy 

(millions) 

(miles) 

GNP 

Per  capita 

rate  (percent) 

32 

875 

JS,  300,  000 

J170 

35 

U 

390 

1  500.000 

108 

10 

2J.8 

505 

1.500.000 

64 

5 

0.125 

'20 

5.500,000 

440 

10 

2.85 

4  5 

4,  500  000 

600 

90 

2.1 

12.5 

575.000,000 

250 

30 

•6.0 

i.200 

2.300,000 

375 

15 

10 

250 

500.000.000 

120 

15 

1.3 

'5 

127.000.000 

106 

10 

I  At  Bab-el  Mandeb. 
'Estimate. 

Source:  Background  Notes  (Department  o(  State.  Washington)  and  U  N  Statistical  Yearbook,  1969  (New  York  1970.  p.  57). 


Living  standards  along  the  Red  Sea  are 
among  the  world's  lowest.  Excluding  Israel, 
oil-rich  Saudi  Arabia  and  colonial  Djibouti 
(which  together  account  for  a  mere  8  per 
cent  of  the  region's  population) ,  per  capita 
annual  income  varies  from  a  high  of  $250 
(Jord.^ni  to  a  low  of  $64  (Ethiopia)  Ranged 
between  are  the  U.A.R  ($170).  Yemen 
($120).  Sudan  ($108)  and  Southern  Yemen 
($106).  The  economic  statistics  have  only  a 
relative  significance,  for  the  manner  of  life 
of  the  citizens  of  these  countries  Is  over- 
whelmingly agricultural  and  pastoral.  The 
littoral  peoples  are  "poor"  chlefiy  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  "rural"  and  non -Industrial, 
that  they  raise  and  consume  their  own  food- 
stuffs on  an  economy  of  subsistence  and 
barter.  Yet,  as  trade  figures  show,  each  na- 
tion also  has  the  beginnings  of  a  "modern" 
economic  sector,  requiring  Imports  for  de- 
velopment and  consumption  which  in  every 
case  (with  the  notable  exception  of  Saudi 
Arabia)  has  produced  substantial  balance- 
of-paymcnts  deficits  during  most  of  the  past 
decade. 

Along  with  their  common  rural  and  pas- 
toral heritage,  the  Red  Sea  lands  share  a 
warrior  tradition  and  a  history  of  intermit- 
tent religious  warfare  going  back  at  least 
thirteen  centuries  to  the  rise  of  Islam.  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems  and  Jews  have  fought  up 


and  down  both  coasts,  and  each  religion  has 
In  the  course  of  past  history  achieved  at  least 
a  temporary  dominance  around  the  areas 
which  are  now  the  main  seaports  of  the  re- 
gion. Ethiopia  and  Yemen  during  the  Euro- 
pean middle  ages  had  rulers  who  converted 
to  each  of  the  three  faiths,  the  conversion 
generally  precipitating  Internal  civil  war 
among  followers  of  other  religions.  Coptic 
Christianity — the  first  of  the  modern  world 
religions  to  spread  up  and  down  the  Red 
Sea  coast,  was  dominant  by  the  fifth  century 
A.D..  followed  by  Islam,  which  by  the  tenth 
century  controlled  all  but  the  Ethiopian 
coast,  leaving  pockets  of  Judaism  which  have 
continued  to  exist  in  Yemen  and  Ethiopia 
down  to  the  mld-twentleth  century,  along 
with  that  7  i>er  cent  of  the  Egyptian  popula- 
tion who  still  profess  the  Coptic  faith.  Ethio- 
pia, where  monophysite  Christianity  has  for 
1500  years  been  the  official  faith,  has  at  least 
9  million  Moslems  as  well,  and  a  coastal 
population  In  Eritrea  that  Is  Christian  and 
Moslem  in  nearly  equal  proportion.  Along 
much  if  not  all  of  the  coast,  religion  shapes 
fwlltlcs  In  a  pattern  reminiscent  of  Northern 
Ireland  today  and  the  rest  of  western  Europe 
400  years  ago. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  nearly 
two  centuries  of  heavy  exposure  to  Western 
nationalism  and  colonialism  have  hardly  be- 
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gvin  to  "secularize"  jwUcles.  But  to  the  mass 
of  the  littoral  peoples  it  is  still  rellglovis 
tradition — the  history  of  continual  "battles 
for  the  faith"- — ^that  defines  and  precedes  na- 
tional identity.  Allah  Is  alive  and  well  In 
Jidda — and.  for  that  matter,  in  Massawa  and 
Hodelda  and  Port  Sudan,  as  well.  Ek:uinenlsm 
awaits  literacy  and  economic  development. 

Militant  and  military  traditions  In  the 
region  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  land- 
b^sed,  and  south  of  Egypt,  even  the  most 
llttoral-mlnded  of  the  Red  Sea  nations  lacks 
a  navy  worth  the  name.  Fisheries  are  leas 
well -developed  than  agriculture,  and  the 
coastal  areas  are  much  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated than  the  Interior.  Yet  each  Red  Sea 
nation  has  a  substantial  army  and  a  rea- 
sonably modem  air  force,  for  each  lives 
among  hostile  neighbors  and  senses  violence 
and  the  ever-present  chance  of  internal  re- 
volt Just  beneath  the  surface  of  Its  domestic 
life.  A  decade  of  oil  exploration  along  the 
coasts  has  produced  no  major  finds  except 
In  the  UAR's  Gtilf  of  Suez.  Most  govern- 
ments In  the  region,  with  an  envious  eye 
on  Libya  and  the  Persian  Gulf  states,  look  to 
the  discovery  of  oil  as  a  hoped-for  "magic" 
solution  to  the  problems  of  their  p>overty, 
but  do  so  with  increasingly  intense  frustra- 
tion. Short  of  a  major  windfall  in  minerals, 
their  common  economic  development  de- 
pends primarily  upon  better  systems  for 
catching  and  using  water  for  agricultural 
Irrigation  and  power. 

III.    THE    CEO-ECONOMICS    OT    THE    RED    SEA 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise,  then,  that  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  one  main  shared 
sispiratlon  of  the  Red  Sea  peoples.  Except  for 
Saudi  Arabia,  able  to  finance  the  beginnings 
of  modernization  out  of  an  oU  revenue  wind- 
fall now  running  $1.3  billion  annually,  the 
other  states  must  look  to  Improved  farm- 
ing, new  Industries,  trade,  and  a  stimulating 
margin  of  foreign  aid  and  investment.  In 
rough  magnitude,  some  $5  bUllon  of  foreign 
g:)vernment  capital  flowed  Into  the  Red  Sea 
nations  during  the  1960's.  about  half  of  It 
going  to  the  UAR.  one-third  of  It  to  Jordan 
and  Israel,  and  one-sixth  to  the  remaining 
states.  The  most  recent  UN  breakdown  of  the 
aid.  current  only  up  to  1968,  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  2.- ECONOMIC  AID  TO  THE  RED  SEA  NATIONS 
(In  millions  ol  dollars| 


Recipient 


Capital 

commitments 

from 

Communist 

States,  1954  «8 


Official  flow 

from  Western 

nations  and 

World  Bank. 

1961-68 


United  Arab  Republic. 

Sudan , 

Ethiopia 

FTAI  (Djibouti) 

israal 

Jordan 

Saudi  Arabia 

Yemen 

Southern  Yaman 


tl,696 
49 
114 

119 
0) 


}1.016 
184 
245 
(') 
853 
568 
(') 
28 
129 


■  NIL 

>  Not  known. 

Source:  U.N.  Statistical  Ytarbooks,  1969  and  1966. 

Despite  the  ravages  of  war  and  Internal 
revolt,  and  the  heavily  political  motive  be- 
hind much  of  thU  aid.  It  has  wrought  sig- 
nificant chAtkges  In  each  of  the  aocletlea 
aided.  This  can  be  seen  with  reference  to 
almost  any  development  yardstick:  miles  of 
roadway,  numbers  of  doctors  and  of  puplU 
In  secondary  schools,  Indtistrlal  production, 
kll(}watts  of  electrical  power.  The  UAR  now 
has  the  beginnings  of  an  Industrial  base.  Su- 
dan and  Southern  Yemen  have  more  engi- 
neers and  agronomists  (but  a  lower  per 
capita  Income  than  a  decade  ago) ,  Ethiopia 
and  Saudi  Arabia  have  iteadUy  rising  in- 
comes  and  a  break  with  age-old  traditions  of 
•oonomic  stagnation.  All  of  thsss  •oonomlc 
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trands  are  provocative  of  much  social  and 
political  unrest,  no  doubt  at  an  accelerating 
rate;  but  progress  has  begun  that  Is  bound 
to  continue  and  to  quicken  In  the  1970's. 
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Foreign  trade  is  another  Important  factor 
and  index  of  this.  A  glance  at  export  and 
Import  flgures  may  suggest  how  the  closure 
of  Suez  has  affected  trade  development. 


TABLE  3.-F0REIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  RED  SEA  NATIONS 
|ln  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


1966 

1967 

1968 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

United  Arab  Republic 

Sudan.. 

Ethiopia.... 

FTAI(Diiboutl) 

1.070 

222 

162 

28 

604.0 
203.0 
111.0 
2.6 
477.0 
29.0 

792 
213 
143 

33 
754 
154 
500 

19 
198 

566.0 

214.0 

101.0 

2.8 

517.0 

32.0 

1.700.0 

666 

258 
173 

<■? 
1.061 

161 

622 
233 
106 

Israel 

Jordan 

813 
191 

Yemen.      

6.0  ... 

Southern  Yemen 

285 

191.0 

135.0 

203 

110 

<  Not  available. 

Source:  UN  Statistical  Yeartwok.  1969,  p.  374(i.  For  Djibouti:  Statasmen's  Yaartwok,  1969-70;  of,  also  Balance  of  Payments  Year- 
book. Vol.  22  (1965-69)  IMF,  Washington. 


What  can  be  extrapolated  from  these  data 
Is  that.  In  its  short-term  effect,  the  cloeure 
of  Suez  cut  off  most  of  the  littoral  nations 
from  efficient  access  to  traditional  markets 
and  suppliers  In  Etirope.  The  result  has  not 
proved  to  be  as  much  of  an  economic  disaster 
as  was  first  feared  In  June,  1967,  but  It  has 
contributed  to  large  trade  deficits  and,  more 
than  that,  to  an  arbitrary  cutback  In  imports 
required  for  development.  It  has  cost  more 
to  haul  Sudanese  cotton  and  Ethiopian  cof- 
fee around  the  Cape,  while  new  agricultural 
exports  Just  getting  underway  in  1968-67, 
p>erlshable  cash  crops  such  as  citrus  fruit, 
have  been  Inhibited.  Partly  taking  up  the 
slack,  there  has  been  more  coastal  trade — 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  for  ex- 
ample— and  Sudan  has  made  a  $54  million 
trade  deal  with  the  UAR.  Later  flgures  for 
1969  and  1970,  while  Incomplete  in  some 
cases,  show  some  improvement  (Elthlopia's 
bumper  coffee  crop  may  push  her  1970  ex- 
ports up  to  a  record  $160  million) .  Still, 
ImpKirts  from  the  Industrialized  North,  so 
important  an  aid  and  index  to  growth,  have 
suffered.  And  political  uncertainties  have 
kept  new  foreign  Investment  down  to  a 
trickle. 

A  further  economic  Intangible  is  the  ques- 
tion of  who  owns  the  precious  metal  de- 
posits recently  discovered  on  the  Red  Sea 
floor.  International  research  vessels,  in  the 
course  of  eight  exptedltlons  during  1983-87, 
discovered  three  "deeps"  close  to  the  mid- 
point of  the  Red  Sea  containing  important 
sedimentary  deposits  of  copper,  zinc,  silver, 
gold  and  other  metals.  Prompting  the  in- 
vestigations was  what  seemed  at  first  a  geo- 
logical curiosity:  earlier  oceanographlc  sam- 
plings had  detected  abnormally  high  temper- 
atures and  heavy  brines  some  3,000  meters 
beneath  the  surface.  Only  one  of  these  three 
"hot  s|X>t8"  has  thua  far  been  systematically 
surveyed,  but  the  top  ten  meters  of  its  sedi- 
ment has  an  estimated  conunerclal  value  of 
$2.5  bUllon,  and  further  deposits  may  extend 
another  30  to  100  meters  below  the  surface.' 

These  discoveries  pose  dilemmas  for  inter- 
national law  and  mining  technology.  The 
metal  "oozes"  seem  to  be  located  slightly 
west  of  a  hypothetical  median  line  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Sudan,  but  clearly  outalde 
the  territorial  sea  of  both  states.  At  the 
cloeeet  points,  they  are  about  60  miles  from 
the  Sudanese  coast,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  appertain  to  Its  continental  "shalT' 
(traditionally  defined  to  extend  to  a  depth 
of  no  more  than  300  meters).  MetaUurgUts 
at  present  do  not  possess  the  tsdmolocy  to 
exploit  the  discoveries,  although  the  engi- 
neering problems  involved  are  thought  capa- 
ble of  solution:  the  Bed  Sea  "ooms"  might 
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be  sucked  up  through  pipes  by  a  method 
much  simpler  than  offshore  oil  drlQlng.  Still, 
more  research  Is  needed  to  determine  the 
economic  profitability  of  such  an  operation, 
and  the  possibility  of  other,  richer  deposits 
elsewhere  in  the  central  trough  of  the  Sea. 

One  mining  company  has  applied  to  Sudan 
for  exploitation  rights;  another  to  the 
United  Nations;  and  still  another  has  in- 
corporated In  Llchtensteln  on  the  theory  that 
no  country  owns  these  deep-water  areas. 
Lawyers  seek  possible  precedents  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  OvOf  of 
Mexico,  yet  given  the  fluid  state  of  interna- 
tional sea  law,  no  hard  conclusions  can  yet 
be  drawn.  The  precedents  and  prospects  are 
as  follows. 

President  Truman,  by  Proclamation  on 
September  28.  1945,  declared  "the  natural 
resources  of  the  subsoil  and  sea  bed  of  the 
continental  shelf  beneath  the  high  seas  but 
contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  subject 
to  Its  jurisdiction  and  control."  He  added 
that  this  shelf  "extends  in  some  areas  150 
miles  or  more  off  the  coast  of  our  country." 
The  proclamation  was  accepted  without 
challenge,  with  the  result  that  some  10.000 
oil  rigs  today  crowd  offshore  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana as  far  as  60  miles  out.  and  "fairways" 
established  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers regulate  Lntemational  shipping  as  far 
as  130  miles  beyond  the  coasts.  A  UN  (in- 
vention negotiated  In  1958  and  entering  into 
force  six  years  later  (but  without  accession 
of  the  Red  Sea  nations,  or,  Indeed,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  states)  extended  the  Truman 
proclamation  further  by  deflnlng  "continen- 
tal shelf"  very  broadly  as  "areas  adjacent  to 
the  coast  but  outside  the  area  of  the  territo- 
rial sea,  to  a  depth  of  200  meters,  or,  beyond 
that  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the  super- 
jacent waters  admits  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  said  areas." 

The  Convention  added.  "The  coastal 
States  exercise  over  the  continental  shelf 
sovereign  rights  for  the  purpose  of  exj^orlng 
it  and  exploiting  its  natural  resources."  and 
that  "Where  the  same  continental  shelf  is 
adjacent  to  the  territories  of  two  or  more 
States  whose  coasts  are  oppoelte  each  other, 
the  boundary  of  the  coatlnental  shelf  ap- 
pertaining to  such  states  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  between  them.  In  the  absance 
of  such  agreement,  and  unless  another  botm- 
dary  line  is  justified  by  special  circumstances, 
the  boundary  is  the  median  line."  a  point 
equidistant  from  the  two  shores.' 

The  Persian  Gulf,  and  almost  all  of  the 
North  Sea,  has  a  maximum  d^th  of  no  more 
than  3(X)  meters,  and  in  these  two  cases  the 
littoral  states  have  drawn  median  lines  to 
regulate  oU  exploration.  Birt  the  central 
trough  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  geologists  de- 
flne  as  an  "inner  shelf,"  is  from  1.000  to  3.600 
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meters  deep,  clearly  not  a  "continental  shell" 
by  the  traditional  pre- 1958  definition.  A  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  1958  Convention  might 
lead  to  a  worldwide  partition  of  the  oceans, 
a  kind  of  international  "closed  seas"  policy. 
Yet  last  summer  the  U.S.  propnDsed  and 
strongly  supported  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  UN  General  Assembly  declaring 
oc"anlr  resources  of  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind."  to  be  administered  by  new  rules 
to  be  established  by  a  UN  conference  In 
1973  Washington  looks  to  the  new  Sea  Law 
Conference  to  return  to  the  strict  200-meter 
limit  in  defining  continental  shelf  rights,  to 
establish  an  International  seabed  authority, 
and  to  live  coastal  states  the  right  to  ad- 
minister a  yet-to-be  defined  "Intermediate 
zone."  handing  over  50  per  cent  of  all  mineral 
and  other  royalties  to  the  international  au- 
thority for  use  as  development  aid.  Mean- 
while, most  of  the  Red  Sea  states  have  pend- 
ing applications  from  U.S.  and  European  min- 
ing companies,  and  Sudan  and  Saudi  Arabia 
have    commenced    negotiations    concerning 
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the  median  line  between  their  two  coasts. 
For  the  time  being  American  oceanogra- 
phers  conclude,  "there  Is  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  lawyers  will  profit  more  from  the 
Red  Sea  depo!=its  than  will  scientists  or  the 
metal  Industry."  • 

rv,    THE    M1LIT.\RY    BALANCE 

In  terms  of  East-West  politics,  the  nine 
littoral  states  include  four  regimes  that 
could  be  called  eastward-leaning  and  five 
governments  generally  friendly  to  the  West, 
but  such  decriptlons  have  only  an  artificial 
meaning,  overshadowed  as  they  are  by  the 
Arab-Israeli  struggle  and  other  ancient  en- 
mities little-determined  by  Great  Power  poll- 
tics.  Of  the  nine  nations,  only  Christian 
Ethiopia  has  maintained  official  neutrality 
In  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  keeping  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations  with  both  sides. 
At  the  time  of  the  June  war.  Ethiopia  was 
also  the  only  littoral  state  whose  seaports 
were  kept  open  to  US  naval  vessels. 

The  numerical  balance  of  forces  can  most 
easily  be  described  in  tabular  form: 


June  3,  1971 


June 


1971 


TABLE  4.-ARMS  ALONG  THE  RED  SEA.  1970-71 


Navy 


A  If  Forces 


Army  Number  ol  Number  o( 
strengtn       jircraft   personnel 


Most  modern  aircraft 


Number  of 

vessels 

(fTO^tly  nalrol 

craft  under 

100  tons) 


Number  rt 
personnel 


United  Arab  Republic 250  000 

lordan 26.500 

Etti.ooia _ _ 41,000 

FTA I  (Diibouti)  (French  Forces) 3.600 

Israel >  275. 000 

Jordan 58,  *» 

Saudi  Arabia 30.000 

Yem«n 20,  000 

Southern  Yemen 10,000 


415 
32 
43 
12 

330 

38 

75 

MO 

»35 


20.000 

450 

3.000 

500 

I  17,000 

2  000 
5.000 

>500 


MIG  2rs 

do..  

F  5A's.  Canberras 

A  10  SKyraiders , 

Ptiantoms.  Skytiawks, 

Mnages. 
F-104A's 

F-«6s.  eAC-167s 
MIG-17S,  IL-28S-... 
MIG-17's 


103 

6 
12 

5 
39 


7 

(') 

3 


14,000 

500 

1.400 

300 

I  8,  000 

250 

1  000 

(') 

•MOO 


1  Israeli  force  levels  are  at  full  mobilization.  Source    Tfia  Military  Balance   1970-71  (Institute  for  Strategic  Studies   London)- 
Statesmen's  Year  Book.  1969-70. 

•  Estimate. 

•  Unknown. 

•  Negligible,  it  any. 


For  additional  comparison,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  add  that  Somalia  has  a  10.000-man 
army,  an  18-plane  air  force  with  1,750  per- 
sonnel and  a  few  MIG-17s,  and  a  6-vessel 
navy  with  250  personnel. 

The  main  outside  powers  with  military  In- 
terests In  the  region,  other  than  France  at 
Djibouti,  are  the  USSR  and  US.  Each,  in 
different  countries  and  In  different  ways,  has 
been  moving  for  at  least  the  past  15  years  to 
fill  partially  a  vacuum  left  when  Britain's 
Red  Sea  sphere  of  Influence  beg.tn  to  erode 
two  decades  ago.  The  main  Soviet  mllltar/ 
presence  Is  In  the  North,  where  eight  to  ten 
thousand  advisers,  mlssUemen  and  pilots  as- 
sist the  UAR.  The  US,  for  its  part,  has  an 
"official  presence"  (Including  dependents!  of 
4600  In  Ethiopia  to  the  South,  but  only  about 
2000  of  these  are  US  military  personnel. 
There  are.  In  addition,  a  US  military  mission 
In  Saudi  Arabia,  and  small  Soviet  missions 
In  the  two  Yemens  and  Sudan.  No  foreign 
naval  bases  have  existed  in  the  region  since 
the  British  left  Egypt  In  1954  (Djibouti,  a 
French  base,  actually  faces  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
outside  the  Red  Sea) .  The  Tnunan  and 
Elaenhower  Administrations,  In  1951-54, 
briefly  considered  establishing  a  US  naval 
base  at  the  main  Brttrean  port  of  Massawa, 
before  scotching  the  idea  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons. But  the  area  is  visited  periodically  by 
the  three  destroyers  of  a  Bahrein-based  US 
Middle  East  Command  (COMIDEASTPOR) , 
which  use  bunkering  facilities  at  Ethiopian 
and  Saudi  Arabian  ports  aa  well  as  at 
Djibouti.  Visiting  Russian  vessels  are  wel- 
come at  Egyptian  and  Sudanese  ports,  as  well 
as  In  the  two  Yemens. 
As  to  military  aid  figures,  there  Is  so  much 
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mendacity  and  Incompleteness  In  the  avail- 
able published  estimates  of  most  govern- 
ments, that  a  table  seeming  to  give  pre- 
cise data  would  be  less  than  honest.  One 
careful  study,  embracing  not  Just  the  Red 
Sea  area  but  the  entire  Middle  East  as  far 
north  as  Iran  and  Turkey,  concludes  that 
the  US  and  USSR  each  contributed  on  the 
order  of  $5.5  billion  In  military  assistance  to 
the  countries  of  this  area  In  the  twelve  years 
1955-67.  The  US  effort  was  said  to  be  much 
more  widely  dispersed  than  the  Soviet,  but 
both  nations  were  believed  to  have  concen- 
trated 48  per  cent  of  their  overall  military 
assistance  funds  In  the  Mideast."  Since  1967. 
the  Soviets  may  have  contributed  as  much 
aa  $2  billion  to  -.ebulldlng  the  shattered 
armed  forces  of  the  UAR,  and  perhaps  an- 
other »100  million  to  new  programs  In  the 
two  Yemens  and  Sudan.  The  US  has  sold 
Phantoms  to  Israel,  and  Its  military  aid  to 
Ethiopia,  running  about  $12  million  annu- 
ally, had  totalled  $159  million  through  the 
end  of  1970,  the  largest  American  program  of 
Its  kind  In  Africa."  Put  simply,  four  of  the 
states  we  are  considering  l<x)k  to  the  East 
for  their  arms:  the  UAR.  Sudan.  Yemen,  and 
Southern  Yemen  the  other  five  littoral  na- 
tions are  supplied  by  the  West. 

Moderately  staffed  and  equipped  though 
the  armed  forces  of  the  region  may  be  (see 
Table  4) ,  without  Great  Power  assistance  the 
Red  Sea  military  establishments  would  be 
considerably  smaller  and  less  well-equipped. 
In  manpower  alone,  they  have  Increased 
roughly  four  times  over  the  past  two  decades. 
In  1968.  Israel  and  the  nations  Immediately 
surrounding  It  could  mobilize  no  more  than 
180.000  men  for  their  first  war.  while  In  1967 
the  same  states  disposed  of  about  1.0(X),000 
men  under  arms. 


The  significance  of  examining  the  present 
force  levels  along  the  Red  Sea  lies  precisely 
In  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  be  approxi- 
mately "In  balance."  While  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  and  the  Great  Power  Interests  It 
invokes  loom  over  everything  else.  It  ap- 
pears that  no  single  state  or  combination  of 
states  has  the  capacity  easily  to  overwhelm 
any  of  the  others.  None  has  an  offensive  naval 
capability,  nor  any  sort  of  organized  coastal 
defense.  The  armies  and  air  forces  of  the 
likely  and  even  of  the  most  unlikely  enemies 
appear  to  stalemate  one  another.  Except  for 
the  Arab-Israeli  war.  where  the  lines  are 
clearly  drawn,  none  of  the  countries  has 
either  "natural  allies"  nor  "natural  enemies" 
among  Its  neighbors.  The  three  military  re- 
gimes (Sudan,  Yemen.  Southern  Yemen) 
have  no  more  in  common  than  the  three 
monarchies  (Ethiopia.  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia) 
and  the  two  middle-class,  civilian  govern- 
ments (UAR,  Israel).  No  "Red  Sea  Pact"  sug- 
gests itself.  As  regimes  have  come  and  gone 
and  border  disputes  have  heated  and  cooled 
p>erlodlc£aiy  over  the  past  two  decades,  rela- 
tionships between  the  UAR  and  Sudan,  Sudan 
and  Ethiopia,  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Southern  Yemen,  for  example,  have  remained 
In  up  and  down  flux.  South  of  the  Suez  battle 
zone.  It  Is  Internal  revolt  rather  than  exter- 
nal aggression  that  Is  the  serious  military 
consideration. 

In  the  I960's,  such  revolt  has  occvured  In 
Jordan.  Yemen.  Southern  Yemen.  Ethiopia, 
ar.d  Djibouti,  while  relatively  bloodless  mili- 
tary coups  have  occurred  In  adjacent 
Somalia  and  Sudan,  External  aid  and  en- 
couragement was  a  factor  In  each  of  the  five 
ca.ses.  but  governments  were  overturned  In 
only  two  of  them,  and  only  In  Yemen,  at 
great  and  questionable  cost,  was  there  overt 
and  massive  foreign  intervention  and  Great 
Power  involvement.  In  nearly  every  case  It 
seems  to  be  the  local  balance  of  forces,  not 
outside  aid.  which  decides  the  Issue.  Civil 
wars  and  revolutions  have  a  way  of  being 
decided  that  bears  some  relation  to  the  num- 
bers of  people  Involved  o-.i  both  sides,  and 
the  strength  of  their  arms — and  convictions. 
Instability  continues  along  both  coasts  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  but  It  Is 
probably  Just  as  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
Great  Powers  to  lock  horns  over  these  mar- 
ginal confilcts — or  for  large-scale,  conven- 
tional fighting  across  frontiers  to  erupt — as  it 
would  be  to  expect  the  Black  Christian  vs. 
Arab  Moslem  civil  war  in  southern  Sudan  to 
provoke  a  major  international  crisis  None- 
theless, several  of  these  points  of  continuing 
conflict  require  closer  attention,  before  draw- 
ing a  tentative  political  balance  sheet  for  the 
1970's. 

V,   POINTS   OF  CONFLICT 

Any  survey  of  Red  Sea  politics  would  take 
note  of  two  continuing  problems:  a  guer- 
rilla war  being  waged  by  Moslem  dissidents 
in  Ethiopia's  coastal  province.  Eritrea,  and 
the  question  of  whether  and  when  Prance 
will  leave  Djibouti,  a  departure  which  might 
lead  to  war  between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia. 
Another  Item  on  the  list  would  be  the  fu- 
ture of  America's  largest  remaining  military 
facility  in  Africa — Kagnew  Station  In  Eritrea. 
More  intangible  questions,  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  essay,  would  Include  sp)eculatlon3 
about  the  Arabian  peninsula:  How  are  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  getting  on  with  the 
Southern  Yemenis?  Is  northern  Yemen's 
civil  war  finally  over?  How  firmly  Is  King 
Faisal  on  the  throne — might  he  be  displaced 
In  the  future  by  a  "Libyan  coup?"  Finally,  a 
group  of  derivative  questions  would  emerge 
and  require  some  partial  answer:  Should  the 
U.S. — and  the  West — pay  much  attention  to 
whatever  the  Soviets  may  be  doing  In  the 
two  Yemens?  Should  the  Great  Powers  ex- 
tend their  competition  to  the  point  of  seek- 
ing Red  Sea  bases?  If  Suez  one  day  reopens. 
Is  there  a  danger  that  any  one  state  or  group 
of  states  In  the  south  might  control  or  block 


the   Strait   of   Bab-el-Mandeb?   Let   us   take 
these  questions  one  by  one. 

A.  Eritrea:  Still  in  transition 

Eleven  years  ago,  O.K.N.  Travaskls  wrote 
the  book.  Eritrea:  A  Colony  in  Transition.  It 
is  a  book  that  stands  up  well  over  the  years, 
for  it  ends  with  a  prophecy  which  has  begun 
to  come  true: 

"With  British  authority  withdrawn  fr<xn 
the  Sudan,  with  British  Influence  removed 
from  Egypt,  and  with  an  lndep>endent  So- 
malia already  in  sight,  Ethiopia  Is  becoming 
encompassed  by  ambitious,  vigorous,  and 
free  Moslem  states.  In  such  circumstances 
Moslem  discontent  In  E^rltrea  would  be  slngru- 
larly  dangerous  .  .  .  entailing  the  threat  of 
active  subversion  and  encouragement  to 
revolt  .  .  . 

"It  Is  for  Ethiopia  to  make  her  choice.  The 
temptation  to  subject  Eritrea  firmly  under 
her  own  control  will  always  be  great.  Should 
she  try  to  do  so,  she  will  risk  Erltrean  discon- 
tent and  eventual  revolt,  which,  with  for- 
eign sympathy  and  support  might  disrupt 
both  Eritrea  and  Ethiopia  herself." " 

Little  more  than  a  year  after  these  lines 
were  written,  scattered  acts  of  anti-Govern- 
ment violence  by  Moslems  t>egan  to  occur  In 
Western  Eritrea,  and  an  expatriate  "Erltrean 
Liberation  Front"  (ELF)  was  formed.  A  year 
after  that.  In  November,  1962,  Eritrea  was  an- 
nexed Into  the  Ethiopian  Empire,  ending  a 
ten-year  experiment  in  Federation.  Today, 
nearly  a  decade  later,  the  United  States  has 
Just  suffered  Its  first  casualty  In  the  con- 
tinuing Erltrean  civil  war.  The  Pentagon  an- 
nounced on  January  21,  1971  that  Specialist 
Ricardo  Echeandia,  a  U.S.  military  courier, 
had  been  shot  and  killed  while  driving  on  the 
main  road  from  Asmara  to  Massawa.  On 
February  3,  It  was  announced  that  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Westmoreland,  had 
arrived  for  a  tour  of  the  U.S.  communications 
base  at  Asmara,  while  en  route  to  Far  East." 

It  would  be  entirely  too  tempting — and 
dramatic — to  read  into  this  selective  sequence 
of  events  the  beginning  of  another  "little 
Vietnam."  But  that  is  manifestly  not  the 
case  here.  For  the  U.S.  Is  not  involved,  and 
presumably  has  no  good  reason  to  want  to 
become  Involved  In  an  Internal  Ethiopian 
quarrel,  however  many  Soviet  AK-47  auto- 
matic weapons  the  Erltrean/Moslem  guer- 
rillas may  receive  from  friendly  Arab  states 
and  however  loudly  Radio  Damascus  may  de- 
claim on  their  behalf.  The  ELF  has  hijacked 
some  Ethiopian  airplanes,  tied  down  a  full 
division  of  Ethiopian  troops,  blown  up 
bridges  and  sabotaged  railways  In  the  mari- 
time province.  But  the  population  of  Eritrea 
(about  1.6  million  In  all)  Is  split  50-50  be- 
tween Christians  and  Moslems,  and  however 
unhappy  Christian  Eiitreans  may  be  with 
their  co-rellglonlst  ethnic  Abyssinian  cousins 
to  the  south,  the  ELF  goal  of  an  independent, 
"Arab"  Eritrea  can  speed  few  heartbeats 
among  them.  Given  Ethiopia's  armed 
strength  and  Its  vital  national  Interest  In 
access  to  the  sea.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  the 
ancient  Empire — whether  led  by  Halle 
Selassie  or  any  conceivable  successor  re- 
gime— being  unable  to  hold  on  to  Eritrea. 

Two  thousand  guerrillas,  even  with  the 
sympathy  of  parts  of  the  local  population 
and  with  covert  sanctuary  and  weapons  and 
training  from  "fraternal  Arab  states"  Just 
cannot  pull  It  off;  they've  been  trying  for 
at  least  eight  years  now.  What  they  can  do 
Is  embarrass  the  Ethiopian  Emperor,  pro- 
voke harsh  military  measures  against  the 
local  population  that  sows  seeds  for  greater 
antlgovernment  feeling,  cause  the  Addla 
Ababa  government  to  cossy  up  to  Israel, 
which  can  offer  "counter-Insurgency"  train- 
ing (thvis  provoking  an  even  greater  back- 
lash of  Arab  support  for  the  rebels),  and 
hope  that  time.  In  a  very  long  view  of  the 
future.  Is  on  their  side.  Prom  the  Ethiopian 
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standpoint  the  best  solution  would  seem  to 
be  a  political  one:  a  return  of  local  au- 
tonomy to  something  very  like  the  status 
Eritrea  enjoyed  before  1962.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  Addis  Ababa  Is  not  traveling 
that  road.  It  resents  the  "disloyalty"  of  Its 
Erltrean  subjects,  refuses  to  "give  In  to  pres- 
sure." and  hopes  by  hortatory  appeals  to 
discourage  "foreign  interests"  from  continu- 
ing to  provoke  rebellion  and  aid  "bandits" 
In  Eritrea. 

If  the  US  wants  to  avoid  being  caught  In 
the  middle  in  an  endless  and,  apparently, 
expanding  civil  war,  there  are  several  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn.  Most  of  them  concern 
the  US  Army  and  Navy  communications  fa- 
cility at  Asmara,  Eritrea's  capital,  located 
7500  feet  above  and  50  miles  distant  from 
the  Red  Sea.  1800  US  military  personnel  and 
1400  wives  and  children  live  at  or  near  this 
Installation.  They  are  In  Ethiopia  by  virtue 
of  a  25-year  bilateral  agreement  signed  in 
1953,  which  Is  due  to  expire  In  1978.  The 
Asmara  base  was  first  shared  In  1942  by  ac- 
cord with  the  British;  like  US  military  aid 
to  the  Ethiopian  armed  forces.  It  essentially 
represents  an  operation  "passed  on"  from 
London  to  Washington  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  n. 

As  Senate  questioners  put  It  during  the 
Symington  Subcommittee  hearing  on  Ethio- 
pia in  June,  1970,  the  Asmara  facility  was 
"nice  to  have"  twenty  years  ago  but  Is  not 
"essential"  today,  especially  when  weighed 
against  the  costs  of  staying  on  In  the  midst 
of  a  shooting  civil  war  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  neutral.  Advancing  technology 
In  any  case  Is  making  many  of  the  functions 
of  such  a  ground  station  (Obsolescent,  and 
substantial  reductions  of  personnel  could 
begin  to  occur  now,  well  before  the  1978 
terminal  date.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
tasks  of  the  Asnuira  facility  will  presumibly 
be  replaced  by  the  new  US-UK  communica- 
tions base  being  constructed  in  the  British 
Indian  Ocean  Territory." 

Envisaging  Just  this  posslbUlty,  Hanson 
Baldwin  remarks  In  Strategy  for  Tomorrow 
(with  specific  reference  to  the  Asmara  sta- 
tion) :  "It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  United 
States  has  no  bases  as  such  In  Africa,  nor 
does  It  now  have  the  vital  Interests  that 
necessitate  bases.  Its  interests,  except  for 
continued  access  to  raw  materials,  are  essen- 
tially contingency  ones — staging  fields,  over- 
flight rights  and  naval  refueling  facilities 
and  maritime  patrol  bases  in  time  of  war. 
Such  facilities  would  be  convenient  but  not 
vital;  hence  no  high  price — political,  eco- 
nomic or  military — need  be  paid  to  assure 
them." 

A  political  decision  Is  evidently  needed 
within  the  U.S.  government,  but  the  Asmara 
faculty  has  up  to  now  been  treated  as  a 
"purely  technical  matter"  for  military  de- 
termination. Witnesses  this  exchange  at  last 
June's  Senate  hearings:  " 

Mr.  Paul  (Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee). 
How  does  the  State  Department  go  about 
satisfying  itself  Independently  of  the  need 
for  this  facility? 

Mr.  Newson  (Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs) .  WeU,  I  think  the  SUte 
Department,  of  necessity,  must  be  prepared 
to  take  on  faith  the  assessment  of  DOD  (De- 
partment of  Defense),  the  agency  that  is 
most  directly  involved  technically  In  the 
operation  of  this  station. 

If  the  State  Department  continues  to  "take 
on  faith"  a  technical  military  rationale  for 
maintaining  a  large  land  base  in  Eritrea,  the 
result  could  well  be  more  American  casual- 
ties and  greater  political  embarrassment. 
fi.  Hoio  are  things  in  DfiboutiT 

The  French  Territory  of  the  Afars  and 
Issaa,  called  until  1967  "French  Somallland. " 
receives  little  attention  from  the  world  press, 
and  probably  deserves  even  leas.  For  It  is  a 
placid  place  with  a  small  population;  placid 
except  for  one  fleeting  moment  In  August, 
1966,  when  President  De  Qaulle  paid  a  visit 
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that  was  marred  by  anti-French,  pro-Somali 
riots.  It  owes  Its  complicated  change  of  name 
to  that  unfortunate  visit,  for  several  thou- 
sand Somalis  (Issas)  without  idenUty  papers 
or  work  permits  were  deported  back  to  So- 
malia in  the  wake  of  the  riots,  and  a  refer- 
endum was  arranged  in  which  the  Afars 
(ethnically  members  of  the  Danakll  tribe, 
most  of  whom  reside  in  Ethiopia)  would  have 
a  majority.  The  resiUt:  on  March  19,  1967, 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  electorate  voted  for 
continued  association  with  Prance,  rather 
than  Independence. 

That  same  year,  the  population  of  the  New 
Hampshire-sized  enclave  was  estimated  at 
about  120,000,  more  than  half  of  it  residents 
In  the  port  city  of  Djibouti.  Somali  Issas  were 
estimated  to  outnumber  Ethiopian  ^ars  by 
58,000  to  42.000,  the  balance  of  the  populace 
consisting  of  10,0(X)  Etiropeans  (moetlj 
French  military  personnel  and  their  families) 
and  8,000  unspecified  "Arabs."  1968  saw  an 
assassination  attempt  on  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Government,  All  Aref ,  and  the 
replacement  of  many  Issa  with  Afar  em- 
ployees In  the  civil  administration  and  port. 
Since  then,  Djibouti,  with  Its  4500-man 
French  military  and  naval  presence  (Includ- 
ing 1000  Legonnalres)  seem  to  have  settled 
down.  It  Is  a  wasting  colonial  asset  for  the 
metropole  to  maintain,  but  It  has  not  yet 
become  a  "French  Aden." 

The  economic  significance  of  Djibouti  U 
that  It  has  long  been  Ethiopia's  chief  port.  A 
sixty-year-old  Franco-Ethiopian  railway  be- 
tween Djibouti  and  Addis  Ababa,  owned 
Jointly  by  the  French  and  Ethiopian  gov- 
ernments. Is  the  only  rail  connection  from 
the  sea  to  Elthloplan  governments.  Is  the 
only  rail  connection  from  the  sea  to  Ethio- 
pia's capital  and  interior.  Eritrea's  two  ports, 
Massawa  and  Assab,  connect  with  the  rest  of 
the  Empire  only  by  highway  truck-transport 
(except  for  the  short  117  km.  railway  from 
Massawa  to  Asmara).  Until  quite  recently, 
they  were  ports  of  transit  for  only  about  one- 
flfth  of  Ethiopia's  foreign  commerce,  while 
Djibouti  handled  80  per  cent  of  the  trade. 
Since  the  closure  of  Suez  and  Its  own  in- 
ternal troubles  In  1966-68,  DJlboutl'B  posi- 
tion as  seaport  and  railhead  has  declined 
somewhat,  though  It  still  handled  more  than 
half  of  Ethiopia's  trade.  In  1967,  for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II,  the  Franco-Ethio- 
pian railway  ran  a  deficit,  but  by  1970  It  was 
beglnmng  to  prosper  again,  partly  due  to 
Erltrean  uncertainties. 

How  long  France  remains  along  the  Red 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden  presumably  depends 
upon  a  calculation  In  Paris  of  the  budgetary 
cost,  but  even  more  upon  what  violent  pres- 
sure (or  lack  thereof)  Is  exerted  on  her  to 
leave,  and  what  kind  of  Somall-Ethloplan 
agreement  on  use  of  the  port  and  railhead 
could  be  secured  before  her  departure.  It  has 
been  the  casual  supposition  of  Weeteni  diplo- 
mats that  the  French  would  leave  "before 
1975."  but  this  Is  only  a  guess,  for  It  Is 
not  yet  supported  by  any  announcement  from 
Paris.  Benign  neglect  seems  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  the  day,  and  It  may  not  be  such  a  bad 
p>ollcy. 

The  alternatives  following  French  with- 
drawal are:  (1)  an  Independent  Afar-Issa 
Land;  (2)  annexation  by  Somalia  or  (3) 
Ethiopia;  or  (4)  Joint  Ethloplan-Somall  ad- 
ministration of  the  enclave,  possibly  with 
UN  assistance.  The  balance  of  military  forces, 
combined  with  Addis  Ababa's  Interests  In  the 
railway  and  port,  put  Ethiopia  In  the  strong- 
est position,  thot^  Somalia  may  still  hold 
a  small  popular  edge  on  the  basis  of  Issa 
versus  Afar  self-determination.  This  leaves 
the  declslcm,  again,  with  Paris.  France  la 
apparently  biding  her  time  and  watching  for 
political  developments  which  could  ease  the 
eventual  departure.  Only  a  resurgence  of 
dormant  Somali  nationalist  sentiment— and 
violence — could  hasten  events.  Barring  that, 
an  unlikely  replay  of  Britain's  Aden  experi- 
ence of  1967-69,  Prance  will  probably  work 
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for  some  form  of  joint  Ethlo-SomAll  agree- 
ment later  in  the  1970*8,  sanctified  by  the 
Inevitable  referendum.  A  precipitate  piill  out 
would  mean  war  between  the  two  netghbora, 
with  the  military  cards  stacked  heavily  in 
Ethiopia's  favor. 

VI.  BUSSIANS  AND  AMXRICANS 

A  final  set  of  questions  remain:  Is  block- 
age of  the  southern  strait  of  the  Red  Sea 
a  reea  possibility?  Is  Great  Power  political  and 
military  competition  In  the  region  increas- 
ing? What  purposes  does  such  competition 
serve? 

The  first  question  is  the  easiest  of  the 
three.  No.  Bab-el-Mandeb  is  not  another 
Strait  of  Tlran  under  most  Imaginable  cir- 
cumstances. The  balance  of  regional  naval 
and  air  forces  (Table  4)  makes  It  presently 
Impossible  to  conceive  of  Southern  Yemen  or 
any  other  Red  Sea  nation  possessing  the 
power,  let  alone  the  will,  to  close  the  south- 
ern strait.  The  coast  opposite  Perlm  Island 
is  now  controlled  by  Prance,  and  after  a 
hypothetical  French  departure  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  subject  to  at  least  50  per  cent 
control  by  Ethiopia.  In  any  case,  the  ques- 
tion Is  of  more  regional  than  international 
Interest  as  long  as  Suez  remains  closed.  If, 
in  the  future,  an  outside  power  should  at- 
tempt to  control  the  strait,  or  fortification  of 
Perlm  Island  should  seem  to  challenge  the 
movement  of  vessels  through  the  16-mlIe  wide 
passage  between  it  and  the  African  coast  op- 
posite, the  theat  would  no  doubt  be  dealt 
with  forcefully  by  the  states  being  threatened 
and  by  the  International  maritime  com- 
munity at  large.  But  meanwhile,  because 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  and  the 
yet-unexercised  possibility  of  the  two 
coastal  states  each  claiming  12  miles  of  terri- 
torial sea.  the  issue  should  be  raised  and 
clarified  at  the  upcoming  0N  Sea  Law  Con- 
ference in  1973. 

To  make  these  points  is,  in  a  way.  to  at- 
tack a  straw  man,  for  the  Bab-el-Mandeb 
issue  is  neither  a  current  nor  a  hotly  de- 
bated one  But  some  strategists  claim  to  see 
bricks  as  well  as  straw,  arguing  th.it  plots 
have  been  hatched  In  Cairo  and  or  Moscow 
to  close  the  southern  strait  to  Western  and/ 
or  Israeli  shipping.  Aaron  Klieman,  for  ex- 
ample, has  written  that  "Bab-el-Mandab,  a 
little-known  Gulf  of  Aden-Red  Sea  passage 
more  vital  to  maritime  powers  than  the  Strait 
of  Tlran  at  the  Gulf  of  Aq&ba  far  to  the 
north,  has  been  an  integral  part  of  .  .  .  the 
Arab  noose  slowly  being  tightened  around 
Israel's  neck."  He  goes  on  to  allege  that  Cairo 
has  bad  a  fourfold  "  'grand  strategy',  a  mas- 
ter plan."  involving  support  for  revolutionary 
movements  in  Djibouti,  Eritrea,  and  the  two 
Yemens  as  part  of  "the  struggle  for  control 
of  Bab-el-Mandab."  "  The  lines  were  written 
In  the  fall  of  1967,  and  the  'eat  of  the  article 
from  which  they  are  taken  betray  a  case  of 
"NasBerphobla,"  a  picture  of  crafty  Egyptians 
stirring  up  trouble  wherever  and  whenever 
they  chooee.  This  shows,  at  the  least,  a  lack 
of  specific  knowledge  of  the  forces  at  work 
at  four  different  places  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  UAR  has  played  hardly 
any  role  at  all  In  the  two  of  the  foor  cases. 
History  is  made  by  mere  men;  bad  enough, 
peitiaps,  but  far  more  complex  than  devils 
cmx  ever  be. 

Other  devU  theories  abound  with  respect 
to  Soviet  activities  in  Yemen  and  Southern 
Yemen.  These  theories  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
missed out  of  hand,  for  Western  intelligence 
Is  poor  (there  is  no  U.S.  dlplotnatlc  represen- 
Utlon,  and  very  Uttle  West  European,  in 
Aden,  San'a  or  Tal'B).  But  In  Yemen  the 
Soviets  are  dealing  with  what,  until  the  1963 
revolution,  was  considered  one  of  the  world's 
most  remote  and  primitive  nations,  a  kind 
of  Arabian  Tibet — and  an  exhausted,  war- 
wracked  one  at  that,  "nils,  ae  the  Egyptians 
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already  know,  is  barren  ground  for  a  major 
Investment  of  power  and  prestige.  That  Is 
no  good  reason,  however,  for  American  re- 
jection of  Yemeni  overtures  for  renewing 
diplomatic  relations.  A  small  US  mission 
would  be  useful  to  keep  communications 
open. 

Southern  Yemen  may  be  more  Interesting 
to  the  Soviets  because  of  the  excellent  har- 
bor and  airfield  at  Aden,  several  strategic 
Islands,  and  proximity  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  the  resident  Russians  will  also  have  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  Chinese  aid  mission, 
maintain  rapport  with  the  25-  to  35-year-old 
leaders  of  the  present  regime  (the  third  since 
independence),  and,  perhaps,  make  heavy 
economic  Investments  to  help  a  new  nation 
of  1.3  million  people  raise  its  national 
wealth  above  the  present  low  level  of  $127 
million. 

A  few  years  ago.  Russian  involvement  In 
south  Arabian  affairs  might  have  provoked  a 
much  stronger  US  reaction  than  is  suggested 
here.  President  Kennedy  in  1963,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  1964  and  again  In  1966  gave 
considerable  thought  to  a  possible  US  Air 
Force  commitment  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia 
against  an  Egyptian  attack  arising  out  of  the 
Yemeni  civil  war.  In  the  first  of  these  cases, 
aircraft  were  actually  dispatched,  but  In  each 
of  the  cases  our  Presidents  drew  back  from 
a  firm  commitment.  It  is  worth  recalling  the 
words  of  Edward  Welntal  and  Charles  Bart- 
lett  concerning  these  episodes.  "The  United 
States."  they  concluded  in  1966,  "could  have 
stumbled  into  a  shooting  war  with  Nasser  for 
the  sake  of  Yemen,  a  desolate,  disease-ridden, 
primitive  tribal  enclave  on  the  southwest  tip 
of  the  steamy  Arabian  peninsula."  This 
would  have  placed  Washington  In  a  role 
•for  which  it  has  no  enthusiasm  and  Uttle 
experience."  ">  Nearly  five  years  later  one 
cannot  fault  this  Judgment  of  two  veteran 
Washington  Journalists.  Any  US  land  inter- 
vention on  the  Red  Sea  coast  would  distvu-b 
Congress  and  the  American  people  even  more 
than  the  contingency  of  US  involvement  in 
the  obscure  Yemeni  civil  war  disturbed 
Welntal  and  Bartlett  in  1966. 

What,  then,  are  American  Interests  In  the 
Red  Sea  and  Suez?  How  do  they  relate  to 
Russian,  Arab-Israeli,  and  littoral-state  in- 
terests? 

In  general  formulation,  they  parallel  the 
"two  major  concerns"  which  President 
Nixon,  in  his  first  State  of  the  World  Message 
of  February  18.  1970.  declared  to  be  the 
guidelines  of  US  policy  towards  Africa:  " 

"That  the  Continent  be  free  of  great  power 
rivalry  or  confilct  In  any  form  .  .  . 

That  Africa  realize  its  potential  to  be- 
come a  healthy  and  prosperous  region  in  the 
International  community" 

Mr.  Nixon  added,  "We  will  not  Intervene 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  African  nations." 
Those  principles,  applied  not  Just  to  Africa 
but  to  the  Asian  coastal  states  as  well,  are 
the  basis  for  a  sensible  American  policy  Ui 
the  Red  Sea. 

But  one  must  be  a  bit  more  specific  than 
that.  At  least  six  clear  US  interests  can  be 
Identified : 

( 1 )  The  US  has  an  interest  in  international 
maritime  rights  of  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  and  Suez  Canal; 

(2)  The  US  has  an  interest  in  promoting 
peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states, 
and  In  reducing  the  chances  of  a  Soviet- 
American  nuclear  confrontation  over  the 
Middle  East; 

(3)  The  US  has  an  interest  in  maintaining 
Western  Europe's  industrial  lifeline — her  un- 
interrupted  supply   of  Middle   Eastern   oil: 

(4)  The  US  has  a  general  interest  In  the 
pro«()erity  and  economic  development  of  all 
states; 

(5)  Except  for  the  1960  Four  Power  Agree- 
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ment  respecting  Israel's  sovereignty  within 
her  1948  borders,  the  US  has  no  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  any  particular  state  or  re- 
gime in  the  Red  Sea  area: 

(6)  The  U.S.  has  no  Intereert  In  obtaining 
military  or  naval  bases  In  this  area,  but  has, 
on  the  contrary,  an  interest  In  reducing  arms 
races  and  Great  Power  competition  in  the 
region. 

These  principles,  considered  as  a  unilateral 
statement  of  American  Intentions,  need  not 
be  shared  or  even  emulated  by  other  states, 
which  may  have  quite  different  Interests. 
If  others.  Including  the  Soviet  Union,  wish  to 
adhere  to  the  same  guidelines,  to  regard  the 
Red  Sea  coasts  as  a  "zone  of  restraint,"  so 
much  the  better.  If  not,  there  U  stUl  no  rea- 
son to  alter  the  correct  contour  of  our  policy. 
U.S.  maritime  rights,  should  they  ever  be 
challenged,  can  be  enforced  either  by  collec- 
tive means  through  the  United  Nations  or  by 
resort  to  force,  employing  U.S.  naval  units 
based  outside  the  Red  Sea. 

The  chief  U.S.  interest  Is  In  the  Red  Sea 
as  a  scalane,  not  a  landbrldge.  We  do  not 
have  a  definable  Interest  In  the  various  ter- 
ritorial disputes  of  the  littoral  states,  con- 
ventional or  guerrilla  warfare  among  them, 
internal  revolts  or  chang:e8  of  government. 
Most  U.S.  military  aid  programs  will,  In  any 
case,  be  phased  out  by  the  end  of  this  decade: 
in  the  "South  of  Suez"  area,  probably  much 
sooner  than  that.  Our  only  Interests  on  land 
are  in  orthodox  and  friendly  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  our  continuing  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  both  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral. 

The  questions  posed  at  the  begiimlng  of 
this  essay  inevitably  return  and  can  now  be 
partly  answered:  Is  Suez  likely  to  reopen? 
Perhaps,  and  In  any  case  it  is  in  the  Western 
interest  to  push  for  such  a  reopening. 

Is  East- West  military  competition  intensi- 
fying along  the  Red  Sea?  Perhaps,  for  the 
Soviets  have  massively  resupplied  their  Arab 
clients  since  the  June  War.  but  American 
military  assistance  and  presence  will  proba- 
bly go  down  rather  than  up  in  the  1970's. 
There  Is  ample  reason  for  continued  US 
restraint. 

Who  owns  the  recent  Red  Sea  seabed  min- 
eral finds?  No  one — yet.  Their  ownership  and 
exploitation  pKDse  complex  questions  which 
cannot  be  resolved  until  later  in  the  decade. 

Are  changes  in  store  for  the  southern 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  Bab-el-Mandeb 
a  future  troublespot?  Yes,  some  instability 
will  continue  in  the  two  Yemens,  Djibouti 
and  Eritrea.  But  it  need  not  cause  much  In- 
ternational worry,  and  the  Issues  will  most 
probably  be  solved  on  the  local  merits,  not 
by  foreign  Intervention.  The  notion  of  a 
hostile  blockade  at  Bab-el-Mandeb  seems 
rather  far-fetched. 

Finally,  should  Western  statesmen  devote 
a  good  deal  of  their  attention  to  any  of  these 
problems?  No.  Except  for  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  and  the  Immediate  issue  of  Suez, 
questions  of  the  highest  importance  since 
they  retain  a  latent  component  of  nuclear 
danger,  statesmen  should  not  worry  too 
much  about  the  Red  Sea.  There  are  many 
more  Important  things  for  them  to  worry 
about,  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  at  home.  Here 
is  one  small  region  of  the  world  that  they 
may  turn  over  with  confidence  to  the  econo- 
mists and  International  lawyers. 

FOOTNOTES 

'The  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control.  The  Oil  Import  Question:  A  Report 
on  the  Relationship  o/  Oil  Imports  to  the 
National  Security.  (Washington.  GPO,  Febru- 
ary, 1970),  Appendix  F,  pp  249-358.  The  In- 
terior Department's  analysis  of  the  1967 
buildup  to  meet  the  need  for  additional 
tankers  due  to  the  closure  of  Suez  (p.  250)  Is 
as  follows : 
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TABIE  F-l.-ANALYSIS  Of  INCREASE  IN  TANKER  FLEET 
DURING  1967  SUEZ  CRISIS  INCREASE 
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abroad. 

"  United  States  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abro€ul:  Ethiopia  (Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommltte  on  United  States 
Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  91st  Session. 
June  1,  1970 — "Symington  Hearings"),  part 
8,  page  1886. 

"OJCJf.  TrevaAla,  Eritrea:  A  Colony  In 
Transition,  I941S2,  (London,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Ptbm,  1B60) ,  pp.  130-181. 

X  The  New  York  Timet.  January  22  and 
February  4,  1971;  For  further  back|px>und  on 
The  Eritrean  Insurgency  see  John  F.  Camp- 
bell, "Rumblings  Along  The  Red  Sea;  The 
Eritrean  Question,"  Foreign  Affairs,  ZLVm 
(AprU.  1970). 


SAN  BERNARDINO  HIRE 
YOUTH  PROGRAM 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to 
provide  emplojmient  for  our  youth  has 
never  been  greater.  I  am  especially  proud 
that  the  leadership  in  San  Bernardino 
County  has  led  the  way  In  developing  a 
successful  program  to  hire  youth. 

To  describe  the  problem  let  me  men- 
tion a  few  statistics  regarding  youth  im- 
employment.  Last  year,  the  summer  un- 
employment rate  for  nonwhite  youth  was 
26  percent.  Overall  for  youth  the  rate  was 
16  percent  for  girls  and  12  percent  for 
boys.  This  is  still  double  and  triple  the 
present  6  to  7  percent  unemployment 
rate.  In  addition  to  teenage  youth,  many 
veterans  returning  home  have  swelled  the 
labor  force  and,  like  the  youth,  many  are 
seeking  employment  for  the  first  time. 

The  San  Bernardino  County  youth 
employment  program  has  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  summer  Jobs  that 
will  give  youth  the  wherewithal  to  com- 
plete their  education.  Last  summer  this 
group  was  given  the  goal  of  1,500  jobs 
for  youth  in  the  county.  To  everyone's 
surprise  but  their  own  6,000  jobs  were 
found.  In  an  exemplary  show  of  unified 
action  all  local  agency  oflQcials  and  all 
local  businessmen  worked  together  to 
make  this  program  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing success. 

This  summer  should  again  see  many 
unemployed  youth  matched  to  jobs.  The 
skills,  experience,  and  education  that  a 
job  provides  will  help  these  young  peo- 
ple to  develop  self-respect  and  to  become 
important  assets  to  society. 

To  single  out  a  few  people  and  groups 
for  commendation,  I  wish  to  recognize 
the  efforts  of  Supervisor  Reuben  Ayala, 
Supervisor  Nancy  Smith,  Marvin  Reimer, 
Robert  Marr,  Benton  C.  Blakely,  Jay 
Wilkinson,  Mrs.  William  Erdmler,  Mrs. 
Frances  Orice,  Charles  Field.  Earl  Rey- 
nolds, San  Bernardino  County,  city  of 
San  Bernardino,  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen.  Opieration  Second  Chance, 
Kaiser  Steel,  Ontario  Speedway,  San 
Bernardino  County  Schools,  UC  River- 
side, San  Bernardino  State  College,  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Board,  DQ;)artment  of 
Labor,  California  Human  Resources  De- 
partment, and  the  San  Bernardino  Junior 
Women's  Club. 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOTTTH    CAKOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  whom 
I  am  proud  to  represent  in  this  great 
body. 

Lt.  Col.  Boyd  D.  Parsons,  Sr.,  has  de- 
voted a  substantial  majority  of  his  life- 
time to  the  service  of  our  country,  and 
he  has  paid  dearly  for  his  efforts  in  our 
behalf. 

He  enlisted  in  the  TJB.  Army  at  age  19 
and  fought  in  World  War  n  and  Korea, 
and  has  served  three  tours  of  duty  in 
Vietnam.  Colonel  Parsons  was  wounded 
in  each  of  these  confiicts  and  as  a  result 
has  lost  an  eye  and  the  use  of  one  arm. 

The  colonel  has  already  sacrificed 
more  for  his  country  than  most  of  us, 
yet  he  still  stands  ready  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  America.  It  is  particularly  re- 
freshing in  these  times  to  hear  from  a 
man  who  considers  it  an  honor  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  coim- 
try,  and  so  that  I  may  share  Colonel 
Parsons'  inspiring  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Dear  Congressman  Spence:  First  of  all 
let  me  tell  you  who  I  am  and  where  I  am 
from  since  I  have  only  lived  in  South  Caro- 
lina since  September  1961.  I  came  to  Port 
Jackson,  South  Carolina  from  Germany. 
Upon  arrival  here  I  purchased  a  home  in 
Columbia  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  a  12 
year  old  son  and  I  wanted  to  put  him  and  his 
mother  in  one  place  so  that  he  would  have 
a  chance  to  make  friends  and  get  an  educa- 
tion. He  and  his  mother  have  lived  here 
since  that  time.  I  have  not  spent  much  time 
here  with  them  during  this  time  as  a  result 
of  military  duties.  I  have  been  away  to 
attend  school  twice  during  this  time  and 
have  served  three  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Each  time  I  have  been  able  to  return  to 
South  Carolina  and  Port  Jackson.  Things 
have  worked  out  well  for  my  son.  He  at- 
tended high  school  here  In  Columbia  and 
went  from  here  to  attend  Georgia  Tech  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  wUl  graduate  from  there  In 
June  of  this  year  and  enter  the  Army  at  that 
time  as  a  regular  Army  officer — to  follow  the 
same  route  that  I  have  given  my  life  to. 

I  will  complete  30  years  service  with  the 
Army  in  June  1972.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  In 
June  1942  at  the  age  of  19.  I  served  In  com- 
bat during  World  War  II  as  a  Rlfie  Squad 
Leader  and  In  the  Korean  war  as  a  Rifle 
Platoon  Leader.  I  served  three  tours  in  Viet- 
nam. The  first  two  as  Senior  Advisor  to  a  VS 
Infantry  Regiment,  and  the  third  tour  with 
XXIV  Corps  In  Vietnam  for  8  months  and 
the  last  4  months  with  the  Thai  Division  as 
Deputy  Chief  LNO.  I  was  wounded  In  France 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  very  light- 
ly wounded  in  Korea.  While  In  Vietnam  on 
the  second  tour  I  was  seriously  wounded  and 
spent  some  10  months  In  the  hospital  and 
returned  nine  times  for  major  surgery.  As 
a  result  of  this  I  ended  up  with  the  loas  of 
one  eye  and  moot  of  the  use  of  my  right  arm. 
I  stlU  went  back  to  Vietnam  for  the  third 
tour.  Now  dont  misunderstand — ^I  did  this 
for  it  was  what  I  wanted  to  do.  And  U  I 
could  I  would  go  back  again  today. 

I  did  theae  things  because  of  what  my 
Country  and  the  Army  means  to  me.  I  left 
school  when  I  was  In  the  7tta  grade  at  the 
age  of  13  and  have  not  been  back  In  echool 
since  that  time.  I  am  not  an  educated  man 
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but  there  are  some  things  that  I  do  know, 
and  here  are  some  of  them. 

1.  I  Imow  how  to  get  the  troops  out  ol 
Vietnam — Go  north,  win  the  war  and  get  It 
over  with. 

2.  If  we  do  not  win  this  one  It  wlU  only 
be  a  short  time  before  we  will  be  In  another 
one  some  where  else.  Too  many  no-wln  wars 
will  end  up  with  the  last  one  being  here  at 
home  and  we  will  have  nowhere  to  go. 

3.  We  have  a  Great  Country  with  good  laws. 
Enforce  them  and  keep  It  great. 

4.  Change  for  changes  sake  Is  not  what  we 
need — If  changes  are  to  be  made,  make  them 
to  Improve. 

I  suscrlbe  to  this:  My  Country  In  her 
dealings  with  the  World  may  She  always 
be  right,  but  right  or  wrong  my  country.  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  every  thing  this 
country  does,  and  where  I  do  not  agree  I 
will  recommend  other  courses  of  action  and 
do  what  I  can  to  make  things  right  so  long 
as  I  am  within  the  law.  Once  a  decision  has 
been  make  to  follow  a  given  course  of  action 
I  will  support  that  course  of  action  as  If  it 
were  my  decision. 

I  do  not  like  wars — no  one  does,  but  some- 
times we  must  fight.  I  stand  ready  at  any 
time  to  give  whatever  Is  required  of  me. 

Do  not  misunderstand  what  I  have  said 
here.  I  ask  for  nothing  other  than  what  I 
have  already  been  given  the  chance  to  do :  to 
serve  my  Country.  I  can  ask  for  no  greater 
honor. 

If  you  should  do  me  the  honor  to  read  this, 
then  I  am  glad.  I  know  that  you  have  much 
to  do.  There  Is  much  for  all  of  us  to  do.  Let's 
all  get  on  with  the  Job  at  hand — that  of 
keeping  this  Country  great  and  the  best  of 
all  Countries  In  which  to  live  and  call  our 
country. 

BoTD  D.  Parsons,  St., 

LTC,  Infantry. 

FoBT  Jackson,  S.C. 


UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  LOVE, 
NOT    DISSENSION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  need  for  voices  of 
moderation  which  emphasize  solving, 
rather  than  agitating,  the  tensions  of 
the  day.  I  believe  this  point  was  most 
dramatically  evident  in  an  article  by 
Wadter  Trohan,  the  distinguished  bureau 
chief  emeritus  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  appeared  in  the  Monday,  May  31, 
Tribune. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Tro- 
han has  just  returned  from  a  brief  visit 
to  Europe  during  which  he  reported  his 
observations  of  the  areas  in  which  he 
traveled.  His  return  to  a  fresh  look  at 
Washington  resulted  In  the  Impressions 
for  this  column. 

The  article  follows: 
Unitxd  Statks  Nkxds  Love,  Not  Dissxitsion 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington. — So  much  of  our  time  these 
days  Mems  to  be  taken  tip  with  recrlmlna- 
ttons  and  blackgxiardlng  our  past  that  It  Is 
to  be  wondered  whether  we  are  not  Injuring 
ourselves   and  Imperiling  our   future. 

To  promote  profitable  reflection,  I  offer  a 
few  lines  from  an  almost  forgotten  poet. 
There  are  times  when  the  simple  poets  can 
touch  the  heartstrings  far  more  effectively 
thaa  the  rolling  thunder  and  the  dassllng 
lightning  of  the  great  minds. 

Soch  a  simple  and  heartfelt  lay  ts  "A 
Little  Parable,"  by  Anne  Reeve  Aldrlcb,  who 
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was  bom  In  New  York  City  In  1866  and  died 
there  In  1892,  living  between  two  American 
wars. 

The  verses  are : 

I  made  the  cross  myself  whose  weight  was 

later  laid  on  me. 
This   thought  Is   tortvire   as   I   toil   up  life's 

steep  Calvary. 
To  think  my  own  hands  drove  the  nails  I 

say  a  merry  song, 
And  chose  the  heaviest  wood  I  had  to  build 

It  firm  and  strong. 
If    I    had    guessed — If    I    had    dreamed    Its 

weight  was  meant  for  me, 
I  should  have  made  a  lighter  cross  to  bear  up 

Calvary. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  seem  to 
feel  they  must  find  a  villain  for  every  re- 
form they  seek,  someone  to  blame  for  the 
condition  they  would  change.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  race  relations.  There  are  those 
who  would  hold  many  of  their  fellow  men 
responsible  for  slavery  and  tax  us  with  not 
doing  enough  for  the  Negro.  Fortunately, 
there  is  mounting  evidence  blacks  are  be- 
ginning to  police  themselves,  which  means 
racial  tensions  will  end  one  day. 

Apparently  some  people  believe  that  the 
way  to  atone  for  the  discrimination  of  the 
past  is  to  discriminate  against  some  of  their 
fellow  whites  today.  Discrimination  against 
any  minority  is  not  good,  but  neither  Is  dis- 
crimination In  reverse,  discrimination  against 
the  majority. 

It  doesn't  help  blacks  today  to  condemn 
the  great  of  our  past,  such  as  George  Wash- 
ington for  selling  a  sullen  slave,  or  Thomas 
Jefferson  because  he  had  a  slave  mistress, 
or  Abraham  Lincoln  because  he  freed  the 
slaves  more  out  of  military  purpose  than 
humanity.  Such  things  should  not  be  hid- 
den because  they  are  part  of  the  problem, 
but  they  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
their  times  and  In  their  relation  to  the 
present. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  been  pit- 
ting class  against  class,  the  haves  against 
the  have-nots,  often  for  purposes  best  known 
to  themselves.  There  are  those  who  blame 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  on  the  greed  of  huge 
Industrial  complexes.  They  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  these  corporations  are  made  up  of 
millions  of  workers  and  stockholders  who  de- 
pend upon  them  for  a  livelihood.  They  Ignore 
the  fact  that  these  corporations  cannot  de- 
clare war;  they  ignore  the  facts  of  aggtres- 
slon  and  love  of  liberty  and  freedom  in- 
volved. 

There  are  those  who  would  seem  to  make 
patriotism  a  vice  and  protest  a  virtue.  There 
are  those  who  appear  bent  on  taking  every- 
thing away  from  those  they  consider  rich 
and  giving  It  all  to  the  poor,  except  for  what 
they  hope  to  retain  In  the  transfer  process. 
They  Ignore  the  fact  that  there  Just  aren't 
enough  rich  to  deal  out  great  substance  to 
the  poor. 

All  In  all,  the  country  Is  beset  by  divisive 
forces,  quick  to  encourage  hate  while  pre- 
tending to  preach  love.  We  can  overcome 
and  survive  these  divisive  forces,  and  the 
one  sure  way  of  doing  it  is  to  see  that  the 
cross  each  of  us  is  building  gets  no  heavier 
than  It  already  Is,  and  that  we  saw  and 
plane  It  by  compassion  and  love  for  our  fel- 
low man. 


June  3,  1971 


CXDNGRESSMAN  JOEL  BROYHILL 
INTRODUCES  TWO  BILLS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VEtaXSlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  two 
bills:  the  first  to  revise  and  upgrade  the 


classification  of  the  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shals and  the  second  to  Improve  the  re- 
tirement and  survivor  benefits  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States. 

My  first  bill  attempts  to  correct  an  in- 
equity in  pay  by  granting  a  classification 
grade  increase  for  deputy  U.S.  marshals. 
The  legislation  if  adopted  would  bring 
deputy  marshals'  pay  into  line  with  po- 
lice across  the  Nation.  Unfortunately  this 
group  was  left  by  the  wayside  when  our 
Government  took  action  to  upgrade  the 
pay  of  law  enforcement  oCQcials  and  thus 
be  able  to  recruit  and  keep  the  kind  of 
personnel  necessary  to  reduce  crime  in 
our  country. 

Deputy  U.S.  marshals  currently  start 
at  grade  6  at  an  entry  salary  of  $7,727. 
This  starting  pay  is  almost  $1,000  a  year 
lower  than  that  offered  a  new  patrolman 
in  an  average  city  in  the  United  States. 
The  maximum  pay  in  the  highest  grade 
that  can  be  received  by  a  deputy  U.S. 
marshal  with  a  sliding  scale  beginning 
at  $9,493,  is  $12,337.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  it  takes  most  deputies  15  years 
of  service  with  the  U.S.  Government  to 
reach  the  top  grade  and  top  salary. 

My  bill  would  reclassify  the  present 
GS-6,  GS-7,  and  GS-8  grades  to  GS-7, 
GS-9.  and  GS-11  grades.  Starting  sal- 
aries would  increase  from  $7,727  to  $8,532 
and  top  pay  would  increase  from  $12,337 
to  $16,404.  Many  of  the  deputies  in  the 
top  salary  grades  under  the  present  sys- 
tem are  already  occupying  supervisory 
positions  which  would  call  for  fairly 
high  rank  and  pay  in  any  of  our  coun- 
try's local  city  police  forces. 

Also,  employees  currently  serving 
would  receive  an  increase  in  their  new 
pay  and  grade  classification  which 
would  not  be  less  than  step  3  nor  more 
than  step  7  of  their  new  grade.  The  actual 
step  classification  of  their  new  grade 
would  be  determined  by  appropriate  of- 
ficials based  on  the  deputy's  past  duty 
performance,  years  of  service,  and  his 
future  ability  to  accept  further  responsi- 
bilities as  a  deputy  U.S.  marshal. 

Justification  for  Congress  to  act  in 
this  situation  is  based  on  the  following 
pay  statistics,  qualifications  required  for 
appointment  and  duties. 

As  to  pay  comparison:  New  York  City 
patrolmen  start  at  a  salary  of  $9,499  and 
reach  a  figure  of  $12,150  after  3  years 
of  service,  with  no  increase  in  duties  or 
education.  Fairfax  County.  Va..  police 
privates  start  at  $8,604.  Cleveland  police 
patrolmen  start  at  $9,062  and  receive 
$10,063  in  3  years.  Kansas  City  patrol- 
men start  at  $8,190.  Pontlac,  Mich.,  pa- 
trolmen start  at  $9,300  and  are  paid  $11,- 
400  after  3  years.  Paterson,  N.J.,  patrol- 
men start  at  $8,700  and  receive  an  annual 
maximum  of  $9,100  in  5  years.  Honolulu 
police  start  at  $8,100  and  receive  a  maxi- 
mum as  patrolmen  in  6  years  of  $10,848. 
Houston,  Tex.,  patrolmen  start  at  $8,086. 
Miami,  Fla.,  police  oflacers  start  at  $7.- 
736  and  can  receive  $9,744  in  5  years.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  of  Toronto,  On- 
tario start  as  constables  third  class  at 
$8,751.  Policemen  and  policewomen  in 
Los  Angeles  start  at  $9,564  and  receive 
an  annual  maximum  salary  of  $11,280 
In  4  years.  San  Francisco  patrolmen 
start  at  $9,075  and  receive  $10,025  in  2 
years. 
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This  disparity  in  pay  is  even  more  fiab- 
bergasting  when  one  compares  the  quali- 
fications required  to  become  a  deputy  U.S. 
marshal  from  those  required  to  enter 
police  departments  across  the  Nation. 

k  candidate  for  consideration  as  dep- 
uty U.S.  marshal  must  have  had  2  years 
of  general  experience  in  a  responsible 
position  requiring  effective  dealings  with 
iiidividuals  or  groups  of  persons.  In  addi- 
tion he  must  have  had  2  years  of  special- 
ized experience  as  a  policeman  or  other 
law  enforcement  experience  in  arrests, 
proficiency  in  firearms,  and  handling 
prisoners.  The  following  education  sub- 
stitutions may  be  accepted  for  the  general 
experience  and  the  specialized  experience 
requirements:  completion  of  a  4-year 
course  of  study  in  a  residence  school 
above  the  high  school  level  and  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  1-year  course  of 
graduate  study,  or  6  full  years  of  resi- 
dent prelegal  education  and  successful 
completion  of  full  course  requirements 
for  anLL.B. 

On  the  other  hand  the  comparable 
qualifications  and  experience  for  start- 
in?  policemen  or  patrolmen  in  cities 
across  the  country  are  the  possession  of 
a  high  school  diploma  and  the  ability  to 
pass  a  background  investigation. 

With  respect  to  duties,  deputy  U.S. 
marshals  have  arrest  powers  to  make 
an  arrest  without  a  warrant  when  a 
felony  has  been  committed  and  the  dep- 
uty has  probable  cause  to  believe  a  par- 
ticular person  or  persons  have  com- 
mitted such  felony;  they  may  make  an 
arrest  for  any  crime  committed  against 
the  United  States  of  America;  they  may 
make  an  arrest  for  any  crime  committed 
in  their  presence;  and  they  may  make  an 
anest  on  warrants  issued  by  the  courts. 
In  this  regard  these  deputies  serve  civil 
and  criminal  process  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  make  ar- 
rests, transport  prisoners,  seize  and  dis- 
pose of  property  under  court  orders, 
maintain  order  in  the  Federal  court- 
rooms, and  organize  and  manage  se- 
curity details  for  key  figures  involved  in 
court  cases. 

Deputy  U.S.  marshals  are  imder  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Attorney  General  to  go 
anywhere  they  are  directed  and  to  en- 
force Federal  laws  and  to  protect  those 
persons  whose  lives  may  be  threatened. 
Large  numbers  of  deputy  U.S.  marshals 
have  been  assembled  at  a  single  point  on 
short  notice  from  widely  separated 
places  of  duty  in  the  United  States  to 
protect  hves  in  civil  rights  cases,  riots  en- 
dangering Federal  property,  and  most 
recently  to  prevent  hijacking  of  aircraft. 
In  this  latter  duty,  they  have  made  112 
arrests,  seized  over  44  weapons — includ- 
ing 39  firearms  and  one  grenade — found 
numerous  weapons  and  contraband  dis- 
carded near  aircraft  boarding  areas 
and  accomplished  20,000,000  passenger 
screenings  without  a  single  complaint  be- 
ing filed.  Ehiring  the  last  2  years  125  dep- 
uty UJ5.  marshals,  have  been  injured  in 
the  line  of  duty,  out  of  a  total  force  of 
1.100  personnel  across  the  breadth  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  correct  this  pay 
injustice.  We  have  subjected  one  of  our 
principal  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  an  inequity  by  increasing  their 
duties,  exposing  them  to  more  hazards, 
and  infiicting  on  them  what  amounts  to 
a  reduction  in  pay  by  permitting  their 
present  pay  to  be  subjected  to  infiation- 
ary  pressures  without  relief.  These  men 
have  endured  this  injustice,  it  is  time  the 
Congress  righted  this  wTong. 

My  second  bill,  would  permit  Federal 
employees  engaged  in  a  primary  duty  of 
investigation,  apprehension  or  detention 
to  retire  from  Federal  service  after  20 
years  service  regardless  of  age.  It  would 
also  permit  those  affected  to  compute 
their  annuities  at  2.5  percent  of  their  3- 
year  high  salary  for  each  of  the  first 
20  years  of  services:  and  at  3  percent 
for  each  additional  year  after  20.  It 
would  also  "provide  a  $50,000  lump-sum, 
tax-free  payment  to  survivors  of  those 
oflQcers  who  lose  their  lives  in  the  line  of 
duty  or  from  injuries  from  acts  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Those  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation will  be  the  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  members  of  the 
Secret  Service  and  those  U.S.  marshals 
and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United 
States  on  field  duties  during  the  required 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  day  that 
goes  by  that  either  members  of  the  world 
of  crime,  lunatics,  or  espousers  of  an- 
archy or  violent  revolution  do  not  make 
an  attack  somewhere  in  our  beloved 
country  against  our  people,  their  prop- 
erty, the  property  of  the  United  States 
or  these  institutions  themselves.  Stand- 
inig  alone  against  this  wave  of  destruc- 
tion that  has  increasingly  beset  our  peo- 
ple over  the  ptist  decade  are  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  this  Nation.  A 
little  late,  we  have  begim,  nevertheless, 
to  recognize  the  debt  we  owe  these  offi- 
cers. Pay  increases  have  been  granted  or 
are  underway  for  these  brave  men.  But, 
pay  alone  is  not  enough.  We  must  also 
concern  ourselves  with  the  constant  pres- 
sures on  these  men  and  their  families. 
We  have  already  provided  for  somewhat 
similar  retirement  features  and  survivor 
benefits  for  our  soldiers.  We  must  also 
provide  similar  benefits  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  war  against  crime.  This  bill 
will  permit  these  men  and  their  families 
a  respite  through  earlier  retirement 
against  constant  harstssment  and  from 
second-to-second  danger  over  the  accu- 
mulation of  years.  It  will  also  provide  a 
small  sum  to  a  widow  and  her  children 
who  have  lost  their  husband-father,  by 
a  bullet  In  the  back  or  blasted  down  while 
he  tried  to  follow  rules  laid  down  to  serve 
a  warrant  or  make  an  arrest. 

The  Federal  Government  must  lead 
the  way.  its  laws  must  be  followed,  its 
agents  and  officers  must  be  respected  and 
nothing  must  keep  us  of  the  Congress 
from  providing  for  those  who  carry  out 
the  very  laws  that  emanate  from  this 
floor. 
I  urge  speedy  action  on  this  legislation. 
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VOLUNTARY   RESTRAINT  ON   MILK 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  giving 
milk  producers  the  largest  support  price 
increases  in  the  history  of  the  program, 
administration  officials  are  awaiting  with 
some  anxiety  the  production  figures. 

Several  years  ago.  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  gave  dairy- 
men a  sizable  increase  in  the  support 
price,  only  to  see  the  market  price  fall 
in  the  succeeding  year  and  huge  increases 
in  Goverimient  purchases. 

In  pleading  for  an  increase  to  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  parity  this  year, 
representatives  of  the  Nation's  milk  pro- 
ducers pledged  that  they  would  take 
steps  voluntarily  to  limit  production  and 
avoid  a  glut  on  the  market  with  its  price- 
depressing  impact. 

I  have  had  many  verbal  assurances 
that  producers  would  act  voluntarily  in 
this  regard  and  would  be  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  their  cooperatives;  however,  the 
first  firm  statement  in  writing  by  a  dairy 
organization  that  it  will  work  to  control 
the  milk  production  of  its  members  came 
only  last  week  from  Harold  Nelson,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Associated  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, Inc.,  and  I  commend  them  for 
it. 

Writing  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Dairy- 
men Digest,  Mr.  Nelson  said : 

Our  responsibility  rest*  chiefly  in  control- 
ling the  production  of  milk.  It  may  be 
tempting  for  some  dairymen  to  Increase  pro- 
duction now  that  support  prices  are  raised. 
Nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the  en- 
tire dairy  Industry.  Increased  milk  produc- 
tion this  year  will  seriously  hurt  rniiir  prices 
in  the  market  place  and  it  will  adversely  af- 
fect our  present  favorable  position  with  tlie 
government  In  the  months  ahead. 

On  behalf  of  AMPI,  I  pledge  to  each  dairy 
farmer  that  we  shall  constantly  work  toward 
meeting  the  tasks  mentioned  above  .  .  . 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  other  co- 
operatives would  follow  Mr.  Nelson's  lead 
and  encourage  their  memt>ers  to  avoid 
the  temptation  to  overproduce  at  these 
more  favorable  prices. 

This  administration  was  subjected  to 
unprecedented  pressure  for  a  price  sup- 
port increase  this  year.  Since  milk  pro- 
ducers are  organized  well  enough  to  ex- 
ert that  amount  of  pressure  for  a  price 
increase  which  they  felt  justified  in  ask- 
ing, I  hope  they  are  also  well  enough  or- 
ganized to  avoid  the  dangers  of  overpro- 
duction. 

They  have  here  both  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity  which  could  make  it 
much  easier  for  them  to  secure  price  sup- 
port increases  in  the  future  or,  if  they 
fail,  will  make  it  that  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  us  who  seek  to  help 
them. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  r«narks,  I 
Include  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Nelson's 
editorial: 
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Editoriai.   Appearing   in   the   Mat   Issue   or 
Daisy  MZN  Digest 

(By  AMPI  General  Manager  Harold  Nelson) 

PRODUCER    COMMITMENT 

The  Nlzon  Administration  action  last 
month  r&lslng  dairy  price  supports  for  the 
1971-73  milk  marketing  year  to  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  parity  offers  both  finan- 
cial opportunity  and  sober  responsibility  for 
America's  dairy  farmers. 

Just  as  Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc.. 
along  with  cooperatives  of  similar  goals  such 
as  Mid-America  Dairymen  and  Dairymen, 
Inc.,  led  the  effort  to  Increase  the  price  sup- 
port level,  AMPI  must  now  take  the  lead  to 
help  milk  producers  realize  these  monetary 
opportunities  and  meet  these  new  national 
responsibilities. 

Specifically,  our  opportunities  rest  in  pro- 
moting the  "total  milk  market  concept." 
This  means  closer  cooperation  among  dairy- 
men in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  Insure  an 
orderly  marketing  of  milk.  It  means  con- 
tinued efforts  to  economize  and  make  our 
operations  more  efficient. 

Our  responsibility  rests  chiefly  In  con- 
trolling the  production  of  milk.  It  may  be 
tempting  for  some  dairymen  to  Increase  pro- 
duction now  that  support  prices  are  raised. 
Nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the  en- 
tire dairy  Industry.  Increased  milk  produc- 
tion this  year  will  seriously  hurt  milk  prices 
in  the  market  place  and  It  will  adversely 
affect  our  present  favorable  position  with  the 
government  in  the  months  ahead. 

On  behalf  of  AMPI,  I  pledge  to  each  dairy 
farmer  that  we  shall  constantly  work  toward 
meeting  the  tasks  mentioned  above. 

Also,  on  behalf  of  the  42.000  dairy  farm 
families  of  AMPI,  I  say  a  sincere  thank  you 
to  President  Nixon,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin  and  to  many  other  public 
officials  who  showed  the  courage  of  support- 
ing Increased  price  supports. 

The  announcement  made  by  Secretary 
Hardin  on  March  25  increased  the  support 
level  27  cents  per  cwt.  beginning  April  1. 
The  new  level  Is  $4.93  per  cwt.  This  means 
about  $500  million  more  to  the  hard-pressed 
dairymen  of  America  who  have  steadily  wit- 
nessed production  costs  rise  higher  than 
earnings. 

The  new  support  level  will  add  approxi- 
mately $60  miUlon  for  AMPI  dairy  producers 
In  the  coming  year. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Administration's  price 
decision  took  courage.  For  one  thing,  con- 
sumer groups  are  constantly  criticizing  high 
food  prices.  They  seldom  mention  that  the 
farmer  doesn't  profit  from  inflationary  food 
costs.  But  there  was  pressure  to  keep  milk 
price  supports  down. 

Secondly,  there  were  dairy  farm  organiza- 
tions who  actively  worked  against  any  In- 
crease In  price  for  the  milk  producer.  At 
least  one  of  these  organizations  presented  a 
pajjer  to  several  government  ofllcials  In 
Washington  opposing  the  need  for  any  in- 
crease in  prices  paid  to  dairy  farmers. 

I  resent  these  organizations  operating 
under  the  disguise  of  spokesmen  for  dairy 
farmers.  They  really  want  to  Increase  profits 
from  ret&ll  sales  by  lowering  prices  to  dairy 
farmers.  Lower  prices  to  farmers  may  help 
dairy  sales  In  the  short  run,  but  It  will  drive 
more  dairymen  off  the  farms  and  destroy  our 
capacity  to  produce  the  future  national 
needs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  two  factors  had  per- 
suasive effect  on  the  Administration's  deci- 
sion to  raise  prices.  These  were  economic 
and  political. 

Foremost,  was  the  economic  argvmient.  As 
Secretary  Hardin  stated,  milk  production 
costs  have  increased  sharply.  Farmers  had 
no  way  to  cut  other  costs  to  compensate  for 
those  which  have  risen. 

Unless  some  relief  were  given,  we  would 
experience  a  continuing  decline  In  produc- 
tion, milk  cow  numbers,  and  dairy  fanners. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  adverse  reaction  In  such  a  basic  na- 
tional Industry  would  seriously  hurt  our 
entire  economic  structure. 

President  Nixon,  along  with  Secretary 
Hardin,  the  Budget  Director  and  several  of- 
ficials from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
met  with  about  a  dozen  representatives  of 
AMPI  and  other  dairy  cooperatives  on  March 
23.  The  White  House  meeting  was  scheduled 
for  30  minutes.  The  P»resldent  gave  us  over 
an  hour  of  his  time  to  thoroughly  discuss 
the  economic  factors  involved. 

The  political  factor  was  also  Important. 
More  than  50.000  letters  from  AMPI  members 
and  friends  were  sent  to  Washington  asking 
for  the  price  support  Increase.  Equally  im- 
portant In  my  mind  Is  that  nearly  40.000  of 
our  members  sent  letters  of  thank  you  after 
the  decision  was  announced. 

More  than  150  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
Introduced  legislation  calling  for  support 
levels  at  85  percent  of  parity. 

The  strength  of  AMPI  is  evident.  Every- 
where we  went  In  Washington,  we  received 
courteous  and  attentive  treatment.  This 
reception  could  not  be  possible  without  the 
support  of  42,000  dairy  families  throughout 
the  central  section  of  the  nation. 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  CANALS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tampa 
Tribune  cf  Ttunpa,  Fla.,  printed  an  edi- 
torial on  May  27,  in  which  they  com- 
pared pronouncements  regarding  two 
waterways  in  the  Southeast. 

Perhaps  there  was  "maximum  political 
benefit"  to  be  derived  from  halting  the 
canal. 

But,  there  is  one  thing  for  certain — 
that  area  of  my  State  has  suffered  great 
damage  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended. 

I  have  not  changed  my  personal  opin- 
ion that  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
would  have  been  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  the  American  people — and  I  contend 
that  its  halt  was  a  serious  mistake. 

The  editorial  follows : 

QooD  AND  Bao  Canals 

Maybe  we  shouldn't  mention  this,  but  we 
fljid  a  suspicion  of  Inconsistency  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  appearance  at  Mobile  Tuesday 
to  hall  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
as  "a  great  engineering  and  economic 
achievement." 

Isn't  this  the  same  President  who  last 
February  summarily  halted  construction  of 
the  Florida  Cross-State  barge  oanal  on  the 
argument  that  it  would  harm  the  environ- 
ment? 

The  Florida  canal  wm  30  per  cent  com- 
pleted. Its  107-mlle  length  would  have  con- 
nected the  Bflssisslppl  Rlver-Oulf  coastal 
system  with  the  Atlantic  Inland  waterway, 
providing  protected  passage  for  barges  aoid 
pleasure  boats  which  otherwise  have  to  travel 
in  open  waters  around  the  tip  of  Florida.  It 
would  have  Included  five  locks  and  two  dams. 
Estimated  cost:  9180  million. 

Now  consider  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
project.  It  is  just  beglrmlng.  It  Involves  236 
miles  of  waterway,  connecting  the  two  rivers 
in  west  Alabama  and  east  Mississippi  and  ty- 
ing into  the  Mississippi  River  system.  It  will 
require  10  locks  and  five  dams  and  substan- 
tial canal  digging.  Estimated  cost:  $305 
million. 


la  It  conceivable  that  all  this  work  could 
be  done  without  disturbing  the  ecology  of 
that  area?  Prom  an  economic  viewpoint,  does 
this  project  have  greater  Justification  than 
a  Florida  canal  which  is  a  connector  for  the 
Atlantlc-Oulf-Mlsslsslppl  barge  systems? 

We  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  either 
supposition  could  be  true. 

After  President  Nixon  stopped  work  on  the 
Cro.":s-State  Canal,  a  confidential  memo  from 
the  chairman  of  his  envlrortment.^1  advisory 
council  became  public  It  advised  the  White 
House  that  "maximum  political  benefit" 
could  be  obtained  by  terminating  the  canal 
construction,  then  under  attack  by  vocifer- 
ous conservationists. 

We  are  lmf)elle<l  to  wonder  whether  an- 
other White  House  memo  has  suggested  that 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  where  environ- 
mentil  criasaders  are  apparently  less  influen- 
tial, "maucimum  political  benefit"  lies  In  ac- 
claiming this  canal 


JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  CELEBRATE 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  currently  celebrating  its 
75th  anniversary,  an  anniversary  marked 
with  years  of  dedication,  sacrifice  and 
honor. 

Throughout  the  United  States  this 
year,  city,  town,  and  borough  govern- 
ments are  passing  resolutions  in  honor 
of  this  very  important  anniversary. 

A  copy  of  one  such  proposed  resolu- 
tion was  sent  to  me  by  a  constituent,  Mil- 
ton Wilkotz  of  Bradley  Beach,  N.J.,  a 
Fourth  District  vice  commander  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  this  resolu- 
tion that  I  wanted  the  opportunity  to 
pass  its  contents  on  to  my  many  col- 
leagues in  the  House : 

J.W.V.'s  75th  Anntversart  Program 

By  these  presents,  greetings: 

Whereas,  service  In  the  military  has  special 
significance  for  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  since  during  the  Middle  Ages,  their 
ancestors  were  denied  the  right  to  bear  arms 
and  the  opportunities  for  citizenship  which 
were  granted  to  the  citizen-soldier,  and 

Whereas,  from  the  days  In  1664,  when  Asser 
Levy  successfully  i>etltloned  the  military 
governor  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York) 
to  stand  watch  and  subsequently  gained 
rights  of  citizenship,  Jews  have  participated 
In  every  war  In  our  nation's  defense,  and 

Whereas,  cognizant  of  their  obligation  as 
citizens,  Jewish  veterans  who  fought  In  the 
Civil  War  in  1896  organized  Into  an  associa- 
tion to  advance  the  principles  of  democracy 
for  which  they  and  their  comrades  in  arms 
risked  their  Uvea  in  battle,  and 

Whereas,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  Is  now 
the  oldest,  active  veterans  organization  in 
this  country,  and  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years  since  their  founding,  have  been  In  the 
forefront  to  advance  the  rights  of  all  minor- 
ity groups  who  have  sought  freedom  on  these 
shores,  have  pursued  diverse  community 
service  projects  not  only  to  provide  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  less  fortunate  veteran  and  his 
dependents,  but  to  extend  their  assistance 
to  all  In  need  In  our  society,  and  have 
staunchly  backed  the  aspirations  of  Israel 
for  freedom  and  Independence, 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  (Mayor's  name).  Mayor 
of  (Town) ,  in  recognition  of  the  exemplary 
programs  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  dedicated  to  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  promoting  the 
general  welfare  and  providing  for  a  more  per- 
fect union,  do  hereby  salute  their  noble  ac- 
complishments and  commemorate  their  dia- 
mond jubilee  year  with  this  proclamation 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  join  me  In  extending 
our  felicitations  to  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
for  meritorious  achievements. 


THE  MENACE  OP  IGNORANCE 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  final  wave  of  demonstrators  who 
evidently  intended  to  "capture"  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  have  left  the  scene,  and 
the  very  dedicated  American  citizens 
from  the  Menninite  community  have  re- 
furbished some  of  the  devastated  areas 
that  were  left  wantonly  and  unnecessar- 
ily desecrated,  it  does  appear  appropri- 
ate to  review  whether  those  who  have  a 
genuine  cause  of  protest  have  adequate 
means  to  redress  their  grievances. 

Our  Foimding  Fathers  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  their  successors  to 
responsible  governing  positions  have 
agreed  to  operate  within  our  constitu- 
tional system.  This  "system"  has  pro- 
vided more  than  adequately  for  indivi- 
duals and/or  organizations  to  make  their 
grievances  and  suggestions  well  known 
and  even  to  force  them  to  be  adequately 
considered.  During  the  time  that  the  so- 
called  peaceful  demonstrators  were  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  slashing  tires, 
blocking  roadways,  tearing  down  benches 
for  their  bonfires,  and  generally  disrupt- 
ing the  ecology  of  Washington,  D.C.,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  suitually  discuss 
some  of  the  issues  which  brought  these 
young  Americans  to  Washington  and 
found  there  was  among  them  an  abysmal 
ignorance  of  the  facts  that  exist  especi- 
ally as  they  relate  to  the  ability  of  all 
individuals  to  make  their  viewpoints 
known  and  eventually  even  see  them  im- 
plemented through  the  legislative  proc- 
esses provided  by  our  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  parents  and  our  edu- 
cational system  have  miserably  failed  in 
teaching  the  true  meaning  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  why  this  instrument  of 
freedom  should  be  defended  from  the 
onslaught  of  attack  which  now  seems  to 
be  violently  overstated.  David  Lawrence 
has  very  cogently  and  clearly  described 
the  current  circumstances  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  kind  of  unwarranted  ac- 
tions shown  in  Washington  some  4  or  5 
weeks  ago  in  sui  editorial  entitled  "The 
Menace  of  Ignorance"  which  appeared  in 
the  June  7  Issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
and  especially  to  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  educating  our  young: 
THE  Menace  or  Ionorancx 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

More  and  more,  the  would-be  leaders  of 
the  younger  generation  are  endeavoring  to 
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make  a  case  against  the  "system"  and   are 
arguing  that  it  must  be  demolished. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  survive  as  a  free 
people  if  our  younger  citizens  are  not  taught 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and 
what  it  is  we  are  defending  when  we  seek 
to  uphold  It. 

Violence  Is  being  substituted  for  reason.  On 
this  page,  m  the  May  17  Issue,  this  writer 
said: 

"Have  these  activists  at  school  and  col- 
leges learned  the  fundiunentals  of  the  con- 
stitutional system  in  the  United  States?  Do 
they  realize  how  public  opinion  is  formed? 
Why  have  they  ignored  the  entire  process  by 
which  our  democracy  functions?" 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  enlighten  the 
teachers  who  are  supposed  to  educate  the 
nation's  youth  on  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  values  of  the  American 
political  system.  It  is  reported  as  unbeliev- 
able how  little  some  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves know  or  care  about  such  matters. 

One  organization — the  Taft  Institute  of 
Government,  formed  by  prominent  persons 
of  both  political  parties — has  been  holding 
seminars  in  different  States  and  has  suc- 
ceeded m  bringing  about  a  new  approach  to 
the  subject.  A  great  deal  more  work  of  this 
kind  Is  needed.  For  the  big  problem  is  that 
a  substantial  segment  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration has  acquired  prejudices  against  the 
"system."  They  are  Ignorant  of  what  the 
potential  of  the  citizen's  individual  power  for 
change   happens   to  be. 

All  members  of  the  House  and  one  third  of 
the  Senate  must  face  the  voters  every  two 
years.  The  opportunity  of  the  people  to 
influence  their  representatives  in  Congress 
has  been  evident  ever  since  the  Republic  was 
established.  Congress  listens  to  the  voloe  of 
the  citizens,  and  often  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  will  vote  In  favor  of  measures 
proposed  by  the  minority  If  the  bills  seem 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  vflshes  of  the  people. 
What's  wrong  with  the  "system"?  The 
"demonstrators"  give  the  Impression  that 
they  want  It  completely  dismantled.  They 
speak  with  the  same  words  that  revolution- 
ists and  rebels  In  other  countries  employ  in 
their  efforts  to  overthrow  government. 

In  America  today,  only  a  vocal  minority 
is  guilty  of  these  rebelUotis  tactics.  The  ma- 
jority Is  bewildered.  It  would  like  to  know 
why  any  group  of  intelligent  Americans 
would  wish  to  abolish  our  constitutional 
procedures  altogether  instead  of  using  them 
to  try  to  choose  representatives  who  reflect 
the  desires  of  the  dissenters. 

Many  of  the  students  who  engage  in 
demonstrations  come  from  affluent  homes  but 
did  not  have  the  discipline  to  give  them  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  they  grew  up.  So 
they  join  with  others  in  what  they  think  are 
spectacular  games.  Even  the  more  serious 
among  them,  were  asked  specifically  to  out- 
line their  remedies,  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  the  cure  for  any  weaknesses  In 
the  existing  system  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves,  who  can  act  in  the  ways 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

A  free  nation  is  one  that  Is  based  on  law 
and  order,  established  through  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  choose  be- 
tween the  candidates  of  political  peu^lee  and 
the  right  to  put  persons  In  office  through  ojjen 
elections.  These  are  conducted  without  vio- 
lence and  without  physical  coercion  of  any 
kind. 

The  tirades  of  the  activists,  however,  give 
the  impression  that  we  have  a  totalitarian 
government  or  that  some  other  form  of  des- 
potism Is  In  command.  The  truth  should  not 
be  difficult  for  the  activists  to  perceive.  The 
schools  and  colleges  should  teach  it  so 
that  all  students  could  begin  to  understand 
the  facts. 

These  are  troublous  times  with  problems 
that  cannot  be  solved  overnight.  We  are 
today  In  the  midst  of  an  economic  crisis. 
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Unemployment  Is  high,  and  more  and  more 
jjeople  are  finding  It  hard  to  get  Jobs.  Infla- 
tion has  diminished  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  Just  as  It  has  depreciated  the 
value  of  currencies  abroad. 

Many  of  the  young  who  find  It  difficult  to 
get  employment  blame  the  "system"  for  the 
lack  of  opportunities.  But  they  will  dis- 
cover upon  further  study  that  a  free  econ- 
omy is  not  controlled  by  the  Government  but 
is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances 
involving  tens  of  millions  of  people.  The 
younger  generation  has,  in  fact,  benefited 
from  Its  operation  over  the  years. 

The  nation  has  plenty  of  troubles  besides 
its  economic  woes.  Racial  friction  is  increas- 
ing. Bc«nblngs  of  offices  and  public  buildings 
continue.  Riots  erupt  in  cities  across  the 
country.  This  is  not  a  time  for  otherwise 
sensible  young  people  with  college  back- 
grounds to  be  urging  more  "demonstrations." 
For  these  could  lead  to  tragic  results. 

As  our  population  grows,  sociological  com- 
plexities vrtll  also  increase.  What  we  need  In 
America  is  deep  faith  In  our  constitutional 
system  which  comes  only  when  there  is  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  its  ad- 
vantages. For  our  greatest  menace  today  is 
Ignorance. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  GROUP  BEGINS 
ENERGETIC  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, Representative  James  Abourezk, 
and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
body  to  an  excellent  tourist  promotion 
program  that  has  been  launched  in  the 
great  State  of  South  Dakota. 

An  article  in  the  South  Dakota  news 
media  explains  the  program,  South  Da- 
kota Trail  Drivers,  that  was  formed  by 
the  Great  Lakes  of  South  Dakota  Asso- 
ciation in  cooperation  with  chamber  of 
commerce,  historical  societies  and  other 
groups  interested  in  the  tremendous 
tourist  potential  of  eastern  and  central 
South  Dakota. 

We  have  an  excellent  tourist  industry 
in  South  Dakota.  But  this  program  will 
further  benefit  our  scenic  State,  particu- 
larly eastern  and  central  South  Dakota, 
and  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  reswl  about  South 
Dakota  Trail  Drives : 

New  Tourism  Program  Announced 

Pierre. — A  new  tourism  program  involv- 
ing Interstate  highway  sldetrtps  for  vaca- 
tioners and  weekend  outings  for  South  Da- 
kotans  U  being  kicked  off  this  spring  by  the 
Great  Lakes  of  South  Dakota  Association. 

Executive  Director  Keith  Wtloox,  Pierre, 
said  the  program  had  been  dubbed  "South 
Dakota  Trail  Drives."  Trail  maps  will  t»ke 
travelers  along  routes  with  historic*!,  cul- 
tural and  recreational  points  of  Interest  in 
eastern  and  central  South  Dakota. 

The  program,  WUoox  said  In  reviewing  It 
with  Gov.  Richard  Knelp,  Is  designed  to  help 
hold  tourists  In  the  state  longer  and  spread 
tourists  throughout  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  state. 

"Now  we're  too  much  of  a  bridge  state," 
he  said.  "Tourists  rush  through  on  the  inter- 
state highway  without  realizing  what  areas 
In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  have  to  offer." 

The  Trail  Drives  will  also  enable  South 
Dakotans  to  rediscover  their  state's  histcry. 
culture  and  recreational  points  of  intarest. 
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"The  Trail  Drives  emphasize  our  history,  but 
travellers  don't  need  to  be  history  buffs  to 
enjoy  the  trails.  They're  designed  for  the 
family,"  Wilcox  s&ld. 

The  South  Dakota  Trail  Drives  Include: 

PioNEKR  TSAH..— The  trail  route  Is  the 
Madison,  Flandreau.  Brookings.  Arlington, 
DeSmet,  Howard  and  Salem  area,  focusing 
on  the  early  settlement  and  Indian  culture 
of  the  area. 

Bio  Sioux  Trail. — Centering  around  state 
parks  and  Indian  history,  the  trail  Is  gen- 
erally along  the  Big  Sioux  River — from  south 
of  Beresford  through  Canton.  Klondike,  Cor- 
son. Garretson,  Dell  Rapids  and  Sioux  Palls. 

Lrwis  AND  Clask  Historical  Trail. — The 
trail,  retracing  the  footsteps  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers, follows  the  Great  Lakes  of  South  Da- 
kota. The  over-all  trail  is  divided  Into  four 
tours — Westward  with  Lewis  and  Clark.  Ports 
of  the  Old  West.  Pur  Posts  of  the  Frontier 
and  the  Land  of  Sitting  Bull. 

Wilcox  said  each  of  the  trails,  while  carry- 
ing a  separate  theme,  mix  In  varied  history 
outlined  on  historical  markers  or  the  actual 
physical  historical  point  of  Interest  as  well 
as  modem  attractions,  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, exploring  and  other  activities. 

Research  to  prepare  the  trails  has  been  un- 
der way  since  last  fall  In  cooperation  with 
historians,  chambers  of  commerce  and  nu- 
merous persons  In  the  travel  Industry. 

Wilcox  termed  the  South  Dakota  Trail 
Drives  as  "rest  areas"  and  said  others  would 
be  developed  In  the  Great  Lakes  region  next 
year.  The  Great  Lakes  Association  carries  out 
tourist  promotion  in  a  40-county  area  in- 
volving the  southeast  fourth  of  South  Dakota 
and  In  counties  along  the  Great  Lakes  as 
part  of  Its  over-aU  program. 


INDUSTRIES  REQUEST  GOVERN- 
MENT-CX)LLECTED  INFORMATION 
ON   INDIVIDUALS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  testimony 
before  Senator  Ervin's  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  has  documented 
the  extensive  surveillance  and  record- 
keeping carried  out  by  government  agen- 
cies upon  political  figures  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  May  30  Washington  Post 
reports  an  attempt  by  a  number  of  de- 
fense contractors  to  gain  access  to  these 
files  for  their  own  use. 

In  a  meeting  between  the  Industry 
Advisory  Council— a  group  of  24  execu- 
tives, largely  from  firms  with  substantial 
defense  contracts — and  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials,  the  contractors,  led  by 
Mark  Shepherd,  Jr.,  president  of  Texas 
Instruments,  urged  the  Government  to 
open  its  intelligence  files  to  individual 
industries,  which  would  use  the  informa- 
tion for  employment  screening  purposes. 

In  addition  to  this  "exchange  of  in- 
telligence information"  the  firms  seek  a 
central  repositorj-  of  criminal  data  and 
special  FBI  agents  to  work  with  them  to 
identify  militants.  The  article  points 
out  that — 

Shepherd  nowhere  defines  the  militants  he 
thinks  threaten  plant  security.  Nor  does  he 
mention  the  fact  that  an  extensive  plant 
screening  program  Is  In  existence  under  the 
Pentagon's  Defense  Supply   Agency. 

The  unchecked  data  gathering  and 
recordkeeping  activities  of  government 
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agencies  already  pose  a  grave  threat  to 
personal  privacy  and  individual  liberty. 
Raw  data,  be  it  rumor,  misstatement, 
or  inaccuracy,  enters  the  files  without 
scruitiny  or  challenge  by  the  individual 
in  question.  Law  enforcement  agencies, 
which  diligently  report  arrests,  some- 
how become  lax  and  forgetful  in  report- 
ing charges  which  are  dropped  or  cases 
in  which  the  defendant  is  found  Inno- 
cent. Multitudes  of  Government  files 
thus  contain  an  incomplete  and  inaccur- 
ate statement  of  the  individual's  involve- 
ment with  the  law. 

Congress  must  act  decisively  in  devel- 
oping balanced  safeguards  to  counteract 
these  intrusions  into  our  private  lives. 
For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  my 
Federal  privacy  bill,  which  now  has  128 
House  cosponsors.  That  bill  would  re- 
quire that  each  Federal  agency  main- 
taining records  concerning  an  Individual 
must: 

First,  notify  the  individual  that  such 
a  record  exists; 

Second,  notify  the  individual  of  all 
transfers  of  such  Information; 

Third,  disclose  information  from  such 
records  only  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
dividual or  when  legally  required: 

Fourth,  maintain  a  record  of  all  per- 
sons inspecting  such  records;  and 

Fifth,  permit  the  individual  to  inspect 
his  records,  make  copies  of  them,  and 
supplement  them. 

Exceptions  would  be  made  in  cases 
specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  or  for  cases  awaiting  pro- 
secution. The  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress  each 
year  on  an  agency-by-agency  basis  the 
number  of  records  withheld  for  the  above 
reasons. 

The  present  protections  for  individual 
rights  are  inadequate.  The  view  of  the 
executive  quoted  at  the  Shepherd  con- 
ference who  said.  "Running  Industry, 
you  can't  live  within  the  rules."  cannot 
be  permitted  to  go  unchallenged.  There- 
fore we  must  provide  strong  regulations 
protecting  personal  privacy,  and  these 
regulations  would  have  to  be  obeyed  by 
aU. 

The  article  appears  below: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  30.  1971] 
Firms  Seek  Pentagon's  Secret  Files 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

The  Pentagon's  chief  business  advisers 
have  quietly  urged  the  government  to  open 
Its  Intelligence  flies  for  industry.  The  flies, 
they  say.  would  make  it  easier  to  keep  mili- 
tants out  of  defense  plants. 

The  propHDsal  was  made  last  February  at 
a  closed-door.  Defense  Department  meeting 
of  the  Industry  Advisory  Council,  or  lAC. 
Mark  Shepherd.  Jr.,  president  of  Texas  In- 
struments, told  fellow  lAC  members  and 
ranking  Pentagon  officials: 

"Industry's  immediate  problem  Is  to  pro- 
tect Itst'lf  through  some  means  from  the 
violence-oriented  militant.  Much  of  the 
leglslatlcn  dealing  with  the  social  Ills  of 
our  soclsty  over  the  past  15  to  20  years  has 
unwittingly  limited  or  eliminated  many  of 
the  former  methods  used  by  companies  to 
screen   out   this   type   of   Individual." 

Shepherd,  whose  firm  Is  the  32d  biggest 
defense  contractor,  asserted  that  "our  first 
order  of  business  would  be  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  enable  the  government  to 
share  Its  intelligence  with  industry  In  some 
appropriate  msuiner." 
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In  addition  to  "an  interchange  of  Intelli- 
gence," Shepherd  proposed: 

"A  central  repository  of  criminal  data  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  job  applicants." 

"Spveclal  FBI  agents  who  can  work  closely 
with  companies  on  an  area-by-area  basis  to 
Identify  potential  militants." 

Shepherd's  view,  LAC  records  disclose,  was 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  other  defense 
Industry  executives  at  the  meeting.  William 
P.  Gwlnn.  chairman  of  United  Aircraft,  the 
6th  rajiklng  Pentagon  contractor,  said: 

"It  is  conceivable  that  If  the  present  re- 
strictions on  the  release  of  such  Information 
to  Industry  are  not  modified.  Industry  may 
In  effect  have  to  establish  an  undercover 
organization  of  Its  own  in  order  to  protect 
Itself." 

The  meeting's  minutes,  obtained  by  The 
Washington  Post,  do  not  disclose  the  reac- 
tion of  David  Packard,  chairman  of  lAC  and 
deputy  defense  secretary,  and  the  Pentagon 
generally  to  the  proposals  of  Its  Industrial 
advisers. 

But  Joseph  J.  Llebllng.  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  security  policy,  observed  In  a 
telephone  Interview  that  the  department.  In 
1969.  endorsed  a  section  of  a  bill  that  would 
enable  federal  agencies  to  give  Intelligence 
Information  to  private  defense  facilities.  The 
measure  was  sponsored  by  Richard  Ichord 
(D-Mo.)  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee,  the  old  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

The  lAC  executive  secretary,  Robert  D. 
Lyons,  minimized  the  Importance  of  Shep- 
herd's plan.  He  told  a  reporter  he  knew  of 
no  action  that  had  been  taken  on  It  and  re- 
marked that  lAC  had  not  created  a  subcom- 
mittee to  give  It  further  study. 

But  another  participant  In  the  meeting. 
MaJ.  Gen,  Lloyd  B.  Ramsey,  the  Army's  pro- 
vost marshal  general,  had  a  different  view. 
He  said  that  Shepherd's  presentation  was 
"received  extremely  well." 

Ramsey  recalled  that  Shepherd  had  said 
"living  within  the  rules  Is  very  difficult"  and 
that  another,  unidentified  executive  then 
commented.  "Running  Industry,  you  can't 
live  within  the  rules." 

Ramsey  said  that  "my  own  feeling  Is  that 
he  (Shepherd)  brought  up  some  excellent 
[Joints. " 

The  lAC  consists  of  24  leading  executives, 
mostly  drawn  from  the  defense  Industry  and 
Its  financiers,  who  serve  on  a  rotating  basts. 
They  meet  with  Packard  and  other  high 
Pentagon  aides  three  times  a  year  and  are 
largely  concerned  with  contracts  and  profits. 
lAC  was  created  by  Robert  S.  McNamara  10 
years  ago  to  provide  "direct  and  regular  con- 
tact" between  Defense  and  Industry.  Its  two- 
day  gatherings,  always  In  private,  bring  to- 
gether top  leaders  of  the  defense  Industry 
and  high  Pentagon  officials. 

THROUCHOtrr    GOVERNMENT 

A  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  under  Lee  Metcalf  CD- 
Mont.)  has  been  Investigating  the  nature 
and  Influence  of  business  advisory  groups  on 
agencies  and  departments  throughout  the 
government.  Metcalf  Is  planning  to  hold 
hearings  In  mid-June  on  the  Pentagon's 
lAC.  The  senator  has  Introduced  a  bill  to 
broaden  the  membership  of  these  advisory 
groups,  require  them  to  maintain  a  full 
transcript  of  their  proceedings  and  open  their 
sessions  to  the  public. 

At  lAC's  afternoon  meeting  on  Feb.  12,  the 
subject  of  "Plant  Security"  was  on  the 
agenda  and  It  was  there  that  Shepherd  ad- 
vanced his  plan. 

Much  of  his  prepared  text  dealt  with  what 
he  regarded  as  legal  and  administrative 
curbs  on  industry's  freedom  to  screen  pros- 
pective employees.  He  talked  of  "drastic  limi- 
tations" in  many  states  "on  such  useful 
screening  Instruments  as  the  polygraph  (the 
so-called  lie  detector).  He  complained  that 
"legislation  aimed  at  prohibiting  discrimi- 
natory practices  has  forced  the  removal  of 
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certain  questions  from  the  application  for 
employment  form." 

He  singled  out  a  federal  court  decision  un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act  which,  he  said,  pre- 
vents employers  from  asking  applicants 
whether  they  have  even  been  arrested. 

"This  Is  a  severe  restriction,"  Shepherd 
said.  "Industry  must  have  this  latitude  in  re- 
gard to  background  investigations — not  only 
for  the  purpKJse  ow  screening  out,  but  also 
to  identify  those  employees  with  a  propensity 
for  violent  activity. 

"The  amendment  or  elimination  of  this 
question  enables  an  applicant  who  has  mul- 
tiple arrests  for  loitering,  illegal  picketing, 
disorderly  conduct,  and  a  host  of  other  mis- 
demeanor charges  frequently  associated  with 
militants,  to  avoid  having  to  reveal  such  a 
sordid  background  for  a  prospective  em- 
ployer." 

Shepherd  did  not  contend  that  Industry 
was  prohibited  from  asking  applicants  about 
convictions,  as  opposed  to  arrests. 

AUGUST    GtrlDELINE 

He  twice  complained  of  a  new  guideline  Is- 
sued In  August  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  It  prohibits  Job 
tests  that  have  "no  known  significant  rela- 
tionship to  Job  behavior,"  noting  that 
"doubtful  testing  practices  .  .  .  tend  to  have 
discriminatory  effects." 

This  rule,  said  Shepherd,  "poses  a  prob- 
lem in  the  security  area  for  Industry."  He 
added  that  he  does  not  oppose  "reasonable 
restrictions  aimed  at  avoiding  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  simply  that  these  regulations,  re- 
gardless of  merit,  further  impair  an  em- 
ployer's attempt  to  effectively  screen  out  a 
potentially  dangerous  individual." 

"Over  the  past  four  decades,"  Shepherd 
said,  "management  has  encountered  a 
mounting  number  of  restrictions  from  fed- 
eral and  state  legislation  and  union  contract 
provisions  relative  to  termination  of  em- 
ployees. To  me,  this  clearly  indicates  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  maximizing, 
rather  than  restricting,  our  ability  to  iden- 
tify militants  prior  to  employment." 

"The  Texas  Instruments  chief  also  cited 
court  decisions  governing  libel  and  prohibit- 
ing "  'backllsting'  for  union  activity." 

"These  decisions  have  made  It  an  extremely 
precarious  practice  to  divulge  to  another 
company  the  reason  for  an  employee's  termi- 
nation beyond  the  most  Innocuous  state- 
ment," he  said. 

Shepherd  nowhere  defines  the  militants  he 
thinks  threaten  plant  security.  Nor  does  he 
mention  the  fEu;t  that  an  extensive  plant 
screening  program  Is  in  existence  under  the 
Pentagon's  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  13,256  plants  eogiicsd 
in  classified  work  came  under  this  program. 
AU  employees  engaged  in  classified  work 
must  be  cleared  by  the  Pentagon  unit  which 
requires  workers  to  fill  out  detailed  question- 
naires. 

In  determining  whether  a  new  worker  Is 
eligible  for  clearance,  the  Pentagon  considers 
21  criteria.  Including  whether  the  man  has  a 
"sjTnpathetlc  Interest  in  .  .  .  subversive 
movements,"  any  behavior,  activities  or  asso- 
ciations which  tend  to  show  that  the  Individ- 
ual Is  not  reliable  or  trustworthy"  and  simi- 
lar, broad  categories. 

Etesplte  Shepherd's  complaint  that  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  reluctant  to  give  In- 
dustry their  files,  he  acknowledged: 

"Companies  large  enough  to  warrant  full- 
time  professional  security  staffs  usually  make 
suitable  legitimate  arrangements  for  these 
checks  at  local  police  departments  and  sher- 
iff's offices." 

UNrTED    AIRCRAFT 

Gwlnn  of  United  Aircraft,  also  noted  that: 
"We,  like  your  organization,  because  of 
numerous  contacts  that  our  plant  protection 
people  have  with  various  agencies  are  able, 
fortunately,  to  obtain  much  information  un- 
officially. We  believe,  however,  that  the  gov- 
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eminent  agencies  should  release  this  infor- 
mation to  industry  as  a  matter  of  right  .  .  . 
If  infiltration  of  industry  by  leftwlng  mili- 
tants Is  to  be  stopped,  industry  must  have 
access  to  the  information  now  available  in 
the  files  of  various  government  agencies." 

Another  strong  endorsement  came  from 
lAC  member  WUlard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  North  American  Rockwell,  the  7th 
ranking  defense  contractor. 

Like  Shepherd,  RockweU's  language  Im- 
plied that  union  organizers  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate target  for  screening. 

"It  Is  Important,"  Rockwell  said,  for  a 
plant  "to  be  able  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
working  environment  for  all  Its  employees. 
A  worker  does  not  need  to  plant  a  bomb  to 
have  a  degrading  and  demoralizing  Influence 
on  his  activity.  There  Is  a.  fine  line  between 
the  agitator  and  the  militant.  If  an  Individ- 
ual has  a  bad  record  .  .  .  employ  him  .  .  . 
minimize  the  circumstances  that  would  be 
conducive  to  negative  behavior." 

Ramsey,  the  provost  marshall  general,  also 
addressed  the  lAC  meeting  and  warned  that 
"industry  has  an  enemy  more  so  now  than 
ever  before." 

He  called  for  "industrial  defense  decisions 
.  .  .  based  on  the  hard  realities  of  the  offen- 
sive capabilities  of  the  terrorists,  activities 
and  revolutionaries." 

SOMETHING   MORE   SINISTER 

The  "threat,"  he  said,  "is  created  by  a  mix- 
ture Of  militant  minority  groups  and  con- 
spirators .  .  .  We  are  moving  from  the  riots 
characterized  by  mindless  destruction  to 
something  more  sinister:  the  Increase  in  the 
national  crime  rate;  student  unrest  and  dis- 
obedience; the  'hit  and  run'  tactics  of  the 
hoodlum  element  and  the  escalation  of  ter- 
rorist bombings  may  be  indicators  of  worse 
things  to  come." 

"Proponents  of  this  movement."  Ramsey 
said,  employ  techniques  that  "range  from 
Infiltration  to  cause  unrest  and  dissension 
among  the  work  force  to  the  use  of  explo- 
sives in  the  destruction  of  projierty." 

Ramsey  has  recently  explained  that  his  ref- 
erence to  causing  worker  unrest  did  not  refer 
to  union  activity  and  that,  in  fact,  be  knew 
of  no  group  now  engaged  In  such  activity. 
He  said  he  was  talking  alxjut  "a  possibility." 

At  the  lAC  gathering,  Ramsey  urged  the 
executives  to  draw  up  "Industrial  defense 
plans"  and  offered  his  staff  to  advise  on 
them. 

Ramsey  told  a  reporter  he  received  a  "very 
Interested"  response  from  the  "high  pow- 
ered" executives  assembled.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, he  said,  he  has  been  addressing 
"seminars"  on  plant  security  across  the  coun- 
try and  Is  now  gaining  the  attention  of  "top 
management." 


RECENT  PRIMARY  ELECTION  IN 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
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The  test  papers  of  candidate  persuasion 
will  be  marked  by  the  voting  pubUc  by  8 
o'clock  tonight.  Selections  will  be  the  nomi- 
nees to  represent  their  re^>ectlve  parties  in 
the  November  General  Election. 

The  public  wUl  be  a  kind  of  arbiter  in 
party  decisions  where  Independents  chal- 
lenge the  party's  endorsed  candidates.  Ignor- 
ing this  opportunity  to  choose  leaves  you  out 
of  some  very  important  decisions. 

Prom  the  public's  point  of  view  these  chal- 
lenges to  party  selection  refiect  democratic 
interest  in  governmental  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  quasi -check  and  balance  system 
on  dynasty-inlnded  poUtlclans. 

These  challenges  also  are  symptomatic  and 
reflect  disenchantment;  they  provide  a 
chance  to  make  changes  for  the  better;  their 
plea  for  Improvement  on  the  do-nothlngness 
and  obstructionism  which  irk  civlc-mlnded, 
tax-paying  citizens. 

Whatever  the  persuasion,  you  the  regis- 
tered voter  have  choices  to  make.  We  urge 
you  to  make  the  choice  before  deadline  to- 
night. 

THE  1971  CRUSADE  FOR  CHILDREN 
IN  LOUISVILLE  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS TO  DATE 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  Daily  Republican, 
published  by  the  Phoenixville  Publishing 
Co.,  of  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  for  their  edi- 
torial in  cormection  with  the  recent  pri- 
mary election  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dm  Too  Vote? 

Today  is  Primary  Election  day.  If  you  are 
reading  this  and  have  not  voted,  you  should 
be  experiencing  a  sense  of  guilt. 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KENTITCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, May  22,  Louisville's  18th  annual 
Crusade  for  Children  opened  at  the 
Memorial  Auditorium.  The  1971  crusade 
was  on  WHAS-TV  for  21  hours  and  55 
minutes — 1  hour  and  3  minutes  longer 
than  the  1970  crusade.  The  total  funds 
collected  in  this  year's  crusade  were  sub- 
stantially higher  than  last  year — $612,- 
147  as  compared  with  $578,252. 

It  is  estimated  that  to  date  more  than 
a  half-million  handicapped  children  have 
been  helped  by  crusade  grants. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  crusade  suc- 
cesses to  date,  which  have  netted  nearly 
$6  million,  must  go  to  the  firefighters  of 
the  Kentuckiana  area.  Approximately 
125  Kentucky  and  Indiana  departments 
participated  in  this  year's  crusade  with 
solicitations,  benefit  fiLShfries  and  dances 
and  hard  work.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
overlook  the  contributions  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, church,  and  civic  clubs.  These  also 
contributed  substantially  to  the  record 
amount  collected. 

Rick  Northern,  staff  writer  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  this  year's  crusade 
which  appeared  in  the  May  24  issue  of 
that  paper.  I  insert  his  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Children,  Firemen,   and   All  Lift  Crvsade 

Stjm  TO  $612,147 

(By  Rick  Northern) 

Arms  locked,  a  worn  and  weary  crew  of  vol- 
unteer firemen.  Marines,  WHAS  staffers  and 
others  sang  "God  Bless  America"  a  few  min- 
utes before  8  o'clock  last  night,  ending  the 
1971  WHAS  Crusade  for  Children,  the  big- 
gest, longest,  and  for  most,  the  best  ever. 

The  tote  board  behind  them  said  $612,147. 
the  largest  total  ever  in  the  Crusade  s  18-year 
history  of  raising  money  for  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  children. 

The  1970  Crusade  had  ended  at  6:62  pjn. 
with  $544,002  on  the  tote  board.  After  the 
show  ended,  the  count  of  unrecorded  pledges 
pushed  the  total  to  a  then-record  $578,253.30 

The  1971   Crusade  was  on  the  air  for  21 
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hours  and  55  Dalnutes,  one  hour  and  three 
minutes  longer  than  last  year's. 

For  more  than  twenty-one  hours,  they 
trooped  onto  the  Memorial  Auditorium  stage. 
Volunteer  firemen  lugging  money  In  by  their 
bootstraps;  little  kids  with  wide-eyed  grins, 
gawking  at  all  the  cameras,  shaking  hands 
with  Cactus  Tom:  old  ladles  with  canes 
clenched  In  one  fist  and  dollar  bills  in  the 
other;   smiling  youngsters  in  wheelchairs. 

The  line  leading  to  the  flshbowls  in  front 
of  the  camera  was  so  long  at  times  you'd 
have  thought  someone  was  giving  money 
away,  not  collecting  it. 

Once  on  the  air,  the  givers  took  their  sweet 
time  telling  how  they'd  collected  the  money 
"to  help  the  crippled  children." 

Two  young  boys  saved  pennies  from  their 
allowance  for  a  year.  They  proudly  told  Bar- 
ney Arnold  they  had  "three  eighteen."  "$318!" 
Arnold  said.  "Nope,  $3.18."  one  answered 
sheepishly. 

"Well,  that's  Just  as  good."  Barney  said. 

A  lady  In  her  eighties  made  potholders  and 
sold  them  for  the  Crusade. 

A  swarm  of  youngsters  said  they  put  on  a 
variety  show  and  racked  up  $20,  at  least 
that's  what  the  figure  sounded  like  through 
the  giggles. 

And  then  there  were  the  volunteer  fire- 
men, the  backbone  of  every  Crusade.  Prom 
noon  on,  truckloads  of  firemen  would  come 
tooling  down  Fifth  Street  every  few  minutes, 
sireens  whining,  firemen  waving. 

When  it  came  time  for  them  to  announce 
how  much  they  collected  this  year,  invari- 
ably it  would  be  "a  little  bit  more  than  last 
year." 

WHAS  television  and  radio  personaUtiee 
took  tiirns  under  the  sweltering  lights  ask- 
ing givers  their  names  and  then  shouting 
out  the  totals  for  all  to  hear.  Some  WHAS 
technicians  worked  through  the  whole  Cru- 
sade without  any  sleep.  By  the  time  it  ended 
last  night,  some  were  so  sleepy  they  were 
giddy. 

Karen  Morrow,  of  television's  "Jim  Na- 
bors  Show"  was  as  big  a  hit  offstage  at  the 
Crusade  as  she  was  on. 

She  did  a  rousing  musical  medley  to  help 
klckoff  the  program.  Then  for  hours  she 
signed  autographs  in  the  firemen's  room  in 
the  Audltorlvun  basement.  She  signed  "Love, 
Karen  Morrow,"  on  every  little  boy's  flrehat 
she  could  get  her  pen  on.  And  for  many  not- 
so-Uttle  boys,  she  signed  'Tjove.  Karen  Mor- 
row," on  their  forearms:  "111  never  wash 
It  off,"  one  firemen  in  his  twenties  vowed. 

Prom  the  firemen's  room,  with  her  color- 
ful mazl  dress  attracting  plenty  of  atten- 
tion, she  headed  back  outside  to  talk  to  the 
firemen,  then  back  Inside  to  chat  with  the 
Archbishop  Tliomas  McDonough,  and  thank 
him  for  the  $40,000  the  Catholic  churches 
contributed. 

Whenever  a  particularly  big  contribution 
came  in.  such  as  the  $45,000  from  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Employee's  Fund,  or  when  the 
tote  board  hit  a  milestone,  like  a  quarter  or 
a  half  million  dollars,  the  auditorium  would 
erupt  with  all  kinds  of  dancing,  singing, 
yelling  and  electronic  gadgetry. 

WHAS  had  a  light  screen  se<  off  to  the 
side  of  the  stage,  and  whenever  the  board 
hit  a  big  niunber,  one  camera  would  train 
on  all  the  colored  lights  and  the  direc- 
tor would  flash  that  picture  over  one  of 
the  center  stage.  Two  bright  "applause" 
signs  would  flash  on  to  alert  the  audience, 
In  case  they  hadn't  taken  the  hint  from 
the  stage. 

A  big,  burly  guy  with  a  beard  would 
wind  up  a  fire  siren. 

And  the  band  would  play  an  appropriate 
tune,  such  as  "We're  in  the  Money,"  while 
the  clowns  and  kids  and  people  on  the 
stage  provided  the  pandemonium. 

Telephone  girls  worked  long  hovu's  under 
the  hot  lights,  but  not  quite  on-camera. 
They  constantly  answered  blue-and-red 
princess  phones  and  wrote  down  contribu- 
tions. 
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"I've  had  three  or  four  $1,000  contribu- 
tions," Jane  CJerlng  said,  "and  they've  all 
been  verified." 

But  while  Jane  took  calls  pledging  a  lot 
of  money,  she  also  had  to  put  up  with 
some  crank  and  some  obscene  phone 
calls. 

"In  the  last  twenty  mlnutee,  I've  had 
three  or  four  obscene  phone  calls,"  she 
said,  "but  I  guess  the  contributions  out- 
weigh all  the  trouble." 

And  then  there  was  Kevin  Adams. 

10-year-old,  braces  on  both  legs,  Kevin 
sat  patiently  in  his  wheel  chair  parked  Just 
off-stage  for  a  couple  of  hours  yesterday. 
He  was  waiting  to  go  on  stage  with  the  Pern 
Creek  Plre  Department  and  report  how  much 
"they"  had  collected. 

"Kevin  was  a  great  help  collecting."  one 
firemen  said.  "He  pitched  in  there  and  helped 
Just  like  the  rest  of  us." 

While  Kevin  waited  to  go  on,  some  wom- 
en came  up  to  chat  with  him. 

"You  know,  Kevin,"  one  of  them  said,  "all 
these  people  out  here,  all  these  firemen,  and 
all  these  other  kids  are  doing  this  work  to 
help  you." 

Although  speaking  isn't  easy  for  Kevin, 
he  said  "Thank  you"  quite  cleaj'ly,  and 
smiled. 


June  3,  1971 


SUCCESS  ACHIEVED  UNDER  THE 
FHA  SECTION  235  PROGRAM 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  fiscal  year  1972  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill  is  being  worked  on  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Space-Sci- 
ence,  and  at  a  time  In  our  history  when 
our  housing  shortages  have  reached 
mammoth  proportions,  we  might  do  well 
to  point  with  pride  to  the  success  which 
has  been  achieved  imder  the  FHA  sec- 
tion 235  program.  A  recent  report  by  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  outlines 
this  success,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  I 
commend  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  us  who  will  be  called  to  act  on 
this  bill  during  the  coming  months: 

Appendix  I — Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
OF  America  Report 

what's     causing     the     successes    in     23  5 

projects? 

When  a  human  enterprise  is  going 
smoothly,  headlines  are  not  in  order.  It  takes 
controversy  to  make  a  front-page  story.  This 
Journalistic  axiom  has  attracted  a  lot  of  Jus- 
tified public  exposure  of  the  abuses  that 
have  occurred  in  the  FHA  section  235  low- 
Income  housing  program.  Now  we  know  what 
not  to  do.  But,  what  about  235'8  successes? 
It  Is  more  constructive,  now,  to  explore  the 
causes  of  335 's  success  than  to  fan  the  ashes 
of  Its  failures. 

There  have  been  successes.  Their  weight 
far  overbalances  the  failures.  They  are  a 
source  of  pride  for  all  those  Involved  In  the 
processes,  Including  both  the  public  and 
private  sector  and  for  the  thousands  of  for- 
mer slum  dwellers  whose  quality  of  life  has 
been  Improved. 

What  did  the  successful  projects  do  that 
was  right?  What  techniques  at  the  under- 
writing, closing  and  servicing  stages  In  the 
successful  projects  are  keeping  down  the  de- 
linquencies and  foreclosure  rates?  How  can 
we  use  this  Information  to  extend  pride  of 
ownership  and  a  stake  in  our  capitalistic 
system  to  a  larger  segment  of  our  citizens? 
Getting  this  information,  firsthand,  meant 
going  out  and  talking  to  the  people  involved. 


MBA  selected  four  areas  of  the  country 
now  experiencing  outstanding  success:  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  Florida  and  Wisconsin,  but 
every  state  has  many  more  235  successes  than 
It  has  failures.  The  names  of  home-buyers 
appearing  In  the  report  have  been  changed 
to  protect  the  families'  right  to  privacy,  ex- 
cept where  their  stories  have  already  been 
made  public. 

In  Central  Florida 

Mrs.  Walter  Lee  Dunn  from  her  front 
porch  in  Lakeland.  Florida,  looks  down  her 
street  and  sees  16  attractive,  well-built 
homes,  shaded  by  mature  orange  trees  in- 
stead of  the  sagging  porches  and  gray,  un- 
palnted  siding  on  tiny  slum  shacks.  She's 
moved  out  of  the  slums,  and  her  life  Is  bet- 
ter. She  doesn't  intend  to  go  back. 

The  Dunn's  are  one  of  60  famUles  thus  far 
to  move  Into  the  Laughner-Kelly  $15-mllllon 
Golden  Northgate  Development — and  one  of 
160,000  low-income  families  throughout  the 
nation  who,  since  1968,  have  moved  into  new 
and  reconditioned  homes.  The  homes  are 
available  to  low-Income  families  under  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  program  which  subsidizes 
a  part  of  the  family's  mortgage  payment  and 
Interest  cost  on  a  home.  The  program.  Sec- 
tion 236  of  the  1968  Housing  Act,  wUl  sub- 
sidize a  maximum  of  all  but  one  percent  of 
the  interest  payment  on  a  235  mortgage.  The 
portion  of  the  interest  payment  picked  up  by 
HUD'S  subsidiary  agency,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  (FHA),  wUl  vary  with 
the  family  income.  Thus,  If  the  normal,  pre- 
vailing Interest  rate  is  seven  percent  in  the 
nation's  long-term  credit  markets,  the  gov- 
ernment might  pay  as  much  as  6/7ths — or  as 
little  as  l/7th  of  the  annual  borrowing 
charge.  The  buyer  pays  the  principal. 

Otis  Williams,  president  of  the  Lakeland 
NAACP  and  sales  manager  for  housing  in  the 
180-acre  development  said  that  Laughner- 
Kelly  plans  to  build  528  single-family  homes 
in  the  Golden  Northgate  site  within  the  next 
five  years. 

Counseling  is  the  Key 

"The  development  will  not  turn  into  an- 
other slum,"  Williams  said,  "because  the 
buyers  will  receive  housing  and  home  man- 
agement counseling." 

Williams  Is  also  local  chairman  for  the 
Urban-Rural  Development  Corporation  of 
Florida,  Inc.  (URDC),  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  provide  family  counseling,  beaded  by 
Marvin  Davies  of  St.  Petersburg.  Williams 
has  contracted  with  FHA  to  establish  a  coun- 
seling program  in  five  Polk  County  cities.  A 
committee  of  community  leaden  has  volun- 
teered to  help  URDC  implement  its  contract. 

In  a  meeting  last  July  in  Lakeland's  city 
hall,  the  subject  of  how  to  achieve  a  satis- 
factory relocation  for  the  families  being  dis- 
placed by  the  pending  construction  of  a  city 
auditorium  was  discussed. 

H.  W.  Stockard,  president  of  the  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association:  William 
E.  Arnold,  district  manager  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration;  Otis  Williams; 
Kelly  Price.  Insurance  agency  head;  and 
Dwlght  Biu-kam  of  the  city  planning  staff 
volunteered  their  services. 

Space  for  the  volunteer  committee  was 
made  available  in  the  city  hall.  The  office  is 
a  clearinghouse  and  coordination  point  for 
information  and  provides  record-keeping 
services.  It  refers  families  to  counselors. 
Their  referrals  originate  from  builders,  lend- 
ing institutions,  the  PHA  and  real  estate 
agencies.  They  also  conduct  Initial  interviews 
with  homeseekers. 

A  series  of  clinics  was  set  up  to  explain 
such  matters  as  zoning,  taxes,  architectural 
design,  landscaping,  insurance,  financing  and 
credit,  and  the  simple  mechanics  of  home 
maintenance. 

Flexibility  required 

"Measured  by  normal  standards,  these  are 
bad  credit  risks. "  WlUlams  said,  "and  they 
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will  need  our  help  to  adjust  their  present 
obligations  enough  to  qualify  to  buy  housing 
under  Section  235  or  237  and  keep  up  the 
payments  within  FHA's  25  peroent-of-lncome 
formxila."  Section  237  of  the  1968  Hovising 
Act  established  a  home  counseling  program 
for  buyere  under  a  broad  range  of  PHA  pro- 
grams, including  235  aj>pllcants. 

Is  that  all  there  is  to  it?  "No,"  said  Wil- 
liams, "after  a  person  starts  paying  for  hous- 
ing, his  qualifying  income  may  be  subject 
to  more  than  the  normal  hazards  to  stabil- 
ity. Cutbacks  In  employment  often  mean  his 
Job  is  the  first  to  go.  In  an  Inflexible  pro- 
gram, the  fluctuating  income  of  a  housing 
purchaser  could  start  a  chain  of  events  lead- 
ing to  foreclosure  on  his  mortgage.  If  this 
happened  in  enough  cases,  the  entire  hous- 
ing development  could  fail." 

This  had  led  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
around  the  country.  In  instances  where  235 
buyers,  sellers  or  lenders  have  been  unable  to 
make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  their  eco- 
nomic operations  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  special  housing  market. 

To  say  flatly  that  "you'll  never  rehabilitate 
these  people,  so  forget  It"  Is  thought  to  be 
tis  wrong  as  saying  forget  Penn  Central  be- 
cause they  made  some  bad  decisions.  B«ul 
decisions  are  not  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  socially  or  economically  disadvantaged. 
Anybody  can  decide  his  way  into  trouble. 

The  interests  of  society  are  Involved  In 
either  case,  and  it  requires  some  outside 
guidance  when  the  problems  resulting  from 
bad  decisions  cannot  be  resolved  with  Internal 
know-how.  Higher  wisdom  can  be  sought  and 
know-how  can  be  taught.  If  the  disadvan- 
taged domestic  decisionmaker  is  exposed  to 
it. 

Flexibility  of  the  rules  and  special  conces- 
sions were  necessary  In  the  case  of  Penn 
Central  and  some  flexibility  in  underwriting 
will  be  necessary  vrtth  the  housing  of  low- 
Income  families.  In  each  case,  the  risk  should 
include  a  plan  to  reduce  the  caxises  of  risk. 

Fronting  for  the  Xmyer 

Counseling  seems  to  make  a  difference.  In 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  mortgage  bankers, 
builders,  recUtors,  and  the  PHA  ofllce  all  refer 
Section  235  applicants  to  Housing  Oppor- 
tunity Memphis  Enterprise,  Inc.  (HOME). 
Over  400  low-Income  housing  applicants  In 
Memphis  have  been  sent  there  for  counsel- 
ing In  credit  and  home  management.  Right 
now,  HOME  consists  of  one  volunteer,  Maeola 
KlUebrew,  who  receives  no  remuneration  for 
her  efforts.  At  home.  In  the  black  community, 
she  is  Mrs.  Marsbel  E:illebrew,  in  her  mid- 
thirties,  and  the  mother  of  flve  well-behaved 
young  children.  Her  husband  works  two 
shifts  to  support  their  family. 

Downtown,  In  a  sparsely  furnished  office, 
Maeola  the  counselor  swivels  cautiously  in 
her  chair,  gripping  the  front  of  her  desk  for 
balance  as  she  interviews  a  client,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Brown,  who  Is  trying  to  get  her  family  Into 
a  Section  235  house.  She  now  lives  in  rented 
quarters. 

Mrs.  Brown's  glistening  black  hair  is  piled 
neatly  In  a  soft  bun.  Her  sturdy  form  Is  con- 
servatively bound  in  a  good  green  wool  skirt. 
The  flne  material  bean  the  mark  of  good 
service  through  the  yean.  In  her  voice,  there 
is  an  anxious  tenseness,  masked  by  laughter, 
as  she  watches  for  meanings. 

Mre.  EtlUebrew  reviews  the  case:  "Mn. 
Brown,  In  the  past,  has  been  on  welfare  as 
an  ADC  (Aid  to  Dependent  Children)  recip- 
ient. She  was  due  for  recertlflcation  of  wel- 
fare In  February.  Shortly  before  her  recertl- 
flcation came  up,  she  foimd  a  job  at  the 
Greyhound  garage  In  Memphis  at  $3.62  an 
hour  as  a  temporary  employee.  Naturally,  she 
wants  to  keep  the  job.  The  man  who  handles 
her  case  at  the  city  welfare  office  noted  the 
temporary  employment  at  the  time  she  ap- 
plied for  recertlflcation  of  her  permanent 
welfare  status.  He  refused  to  recertify  her 
because  she  had  failed  to  report  her  tem- 
porary job.  Mre.  Brown  does  not  want  to  re- 
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move  her  foot  frcwn  one  base  before  estab- 
lishing it  on  another.  Her  dilemma  is  this: 
Permanent  income  of  the  type  she  was  ob- 
taining from  welfare  Is  needed  In  order  to 
qualify  her  for  a  235  house.  The  temporary 
work  is  not  likely  to  qualify  her.  She  would 
have  had  fewer  problems  with  the  system  if 
she  had  quit  the  temporary  Job  and  stood  pat 
on  welfare. 

"Thus,  we  are  encouraging  pe<^le  not  to 
work  and  not  to  flnd  employment.  It  Is  like- 
ly that  Mre.  Brown  wotild  have  reported  her 
job  once  it  became  permanent,  even  though 
it,  then,  made  her  Ineligible  for  welfare  pay- 
ments. There  needs  to  be  flexibility  and  a 
little  less  zeal  at  catching  people  on  the  part 
of  welfare  workere.  Mre.  Brown  is  not  trying 
to  cheat.  She  needs  the  time  to  make  a  pru- 
dent choice.  When  seven  children  are  de- 
pending on  her,  it  seems  a  reckless  gamble 
to  cut  herself  off  from  welfare  on  the 
strength  of  the  temporary  job.  Her  job  be- 
came permanent  In  January.  She  felt  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  report  that  she  had  a 
job  at  the  time  of  recertlflcation. 

Establishing  a  qualifying  income 
"Now  that  she  Is  making  a  relatively  sub- 
stantial Income,  she  wants  to  buy  a  house. 
At  the  moment  she  lives  in  public  housing. 
Her  rent  In  public  housing  is  goUig  up  and 
she  can  almost  count  on  $90  a  month.  1 
called  her  welfare  worker,  as  her  welfare 
has  to  be  verlfled  when  she  starts  to  pur- 
chase a  house.  What  I  am  doing  Is  a  little 
preliminary  qualifying  to  see  where  the  weak- 
nesses are  so  that  we  can  start  to  build  up 
her  income  quallflcations.  I  believe  she  will 
qualify  without  the  welfare  grant.  I  begged 
the  welfare  worker  for  mercy  to  temper  this 
thing  a  little  bit.  The  welfare  worker  said  he 
was  going  to  file  a  con^>lalnt  with  the  legal 
department  In  NashvUle.  His  principal  in- 
terest seems  to  be  to  get  her  h\ing  up  good. 
With  that  attitude,  he's  an  eliglbUlty  worker, 
nojkfL  welfare  worker.  Okay,  so  It  was  wrong 
fiKer  not  to  Immediately  report  it  If  this 
is  the  policy,  but  the  welfare  grant  has 
already  been  termed  Inadequate  for  women 
with  lots  of  children. 

"I  have  talked  with  numerous  women  In 
similar  situations  who  had  a  chance  to  make 
a  little  extra  money  and  they  need  It,  but 
they  turn  it  down  becaiise  they  don't  want 
to  jeopardize  their  welfare  grant.  Now  what 
kind  of  a  thing  are  we  encouraging  here? 
We  are  encouraging  them  to  sit  there  and 
try  to  make  do. 

"All  of  this  can  very  well  affect  Mre. 
Brown's  efforts  to  get  a  house.  I'm  going  to 
resolve  It  before  we  get  through.  The  man- 
agement out  there  at  her  apartment  says 
she  pays  the  rent  regularly  and  hell  verify 
this  to  the  credit  bureau.  This  Is  a  typical 
example  of  how  total  welfare  for  a  family 
affects  their  efforts  to  try  to  buy  a  home. 
The  question  of  her  welfare  status  must  flret 
be  cleared  up  before  her  quallflcations  for 
a  purchase  of  a  home  can  be  determined. 
Meanwhile,  nothing  can  get  off  dead  center. 
I  intend  to  determine  what  the  ADC  policy 
is  in  a  case  like  this,  and  then  I'm  going  to 
quote  a  litUe  policy  to  the  welfare  worker. 
The  importance  of  being  earnest 
"This  U  how  HOME  helps  these  famUles. 
I'm  concerned  sometimes  that  perhaps  I'm 
pushing  too  hard.  I  want  to  keep  rapport  with 
the  agencies,  but  how  much  concern  do 
you  give  before  you  reach  a  line  of  demar- 
cation and  forget  about  rapport? 

"I'm  willing  to  predict  that  we  will  get 
her  a  house.  It  will  take  a  matter  of  roughly 
seven  days  till  the  report  oomes  back  from 
the  State,  but  we're  not  going  to  wait  for 
that.  I  know  what  kind  of  a  bouse  she  needs, 
and  rm  going  to  contact  several  buildera  and 
see  what  we  can  flnd.  My  oflloe  already  has 
some  listings.  Knowing  what  her  desires  are 
and  her  capability  to  pay,  I  can  call  her.  If 
she  doesnt  have  transportation  to  go  out 
and  see  them,  then  I  can  furnish  her  with 
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that.  Any  questions  she  has  I  can  answer  be- 
fore she  oontracU  to  purchase  the  236  house. 
Then  111  work  with  her  dxu'lng  the  contract- 
ing phase  while  the  house  Is  being  built,  and 
111  also  work  wWi  her  In  dealing  with  Vtx« 
Stote  welfare  agencies." 

Mn.  Brown  asked,  "Now  that  we  have  re- 
viewed the  welfare  situation,  what  does  PHA 
want  In  the  way  of  Information  from  me?" 

Mre.  KUlebrew  repUed,  "The  PHA  will  want 
to  know  about  your  credit.  The  credit  bu- 
reau will  contact  the  resident  manager  where 
you  are  now  paying  rent  and  ask  if  you  Uve 
there,  how  much  rent  you  are  paying  and 
how  you  pay  It,  and  whether  or  not  you  pay 
on  time. 

"When  I  get  this  credit  report  back,  you 
and  I  are  going  to  sit  down  and  go  over  It. 
If  you  are  in  disagreement  with  It,  then  you 
are  going  to  have  to  prove  it  is  Inaccurate. 
I'U  work  with  you  and  suggest  some  things 
that  will  strengthen  your  case  and  prove  it 
one  way  or  another. 

"If  the  welfare  man  injects  his  two  cents 
worth,  he  is  infringing  on  my  territory  and 
he  and  I  will  have  it  out.  He  cant  dictate  to 
PHA  whether  or  not  you  should  get  a  house. 
AU  that  PHA  wants  to  know  is  do  you.  In 
fact,  receive  ADC  and  how  much?  I  dont 
want  to  see  him  influence  Perey  Galbreath 
against  you.  This  appeara  to  be  what  he  Is 
trying  to  do." 

Large  old  homes  for  large  young  families 

Percy  Gaibreath  &  Son,  Inc.,  Is  the  man- 
agement agency  for  Good  Will  Village,  the 
rent  supplement  development  where  Mn. 
Brown  now  Uves.  Galbreath,  a  Memphis  mort- 
gage banking  company.  Is  also  financing  some 
existing  235  housing  in  the  Memphis  area. 
The  financing  of  upgraded  existing  hou^ng, 
under  the  235  program  In  thU  area,  has  been 
generally  limited  to  hardship  cases  due  to 
the  large  number  of  children  in  a  family  In 
quarten  Inadequate  to  their  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, a  two-bedroom  house  is  Inadequate 
for  a  family  of  13  If  teenage  boys  and  girls 
have  to  share  the  same  bedroom. 

Mn.  KlUebrew  said,  "Here  is  where  a  large, 
old  house  with  many  rooms  can  Improve  the 
situation.  Also,  when  you  have  everybody 
jammed  into  a  amaU  space.  If  one  child 
catches  measles,  they  aU  catch  them;  the 
same  with  pneumonia  or  colds.  In  such  a 
case,  the  health  department  has  to  go  in  and 
declare  the  house  unfit.  This,  too,  is  a  quali- 
fying factor  for  new  quartere.  Sometimes 
they'U  say  it  is  not  a  health  hazard,  it  is  Just 
overerowded.  Sometimes  It  Involved  going  to 
the  house  and  taking  pictures  of  rats  and 
holes  in  the  wall. 

Mn.  Brown  asked,  "Do  I  qualify?"  Mra. 
KlUebrew  repUed,  "You  have  enough  Income. 
If  your  credit  is  as  you  have  indicated,  then 
you  wiU  qualify,  in  my  opinion.  When  we 
get  to  PHA,  it  might  be  a  different  situation." 

She  said  the  PHA  would  be  concerned  most 
about  credit  and  income  and  said,  "Families 
are  missing  out  on  a  house  because  they 
don't  have  a  person  to  run  interference  for 

them." 

Working   for   free 

Mra.  KlUebrew  runs  Interference  without 
any  salary  right  now.  At  one  time,  she  was 
being  paid  for  counseling  through  HOME.  She 
said,  "Hopefully,  the  people  In  Washington 
with  the  power  to  provide  funding  for  coun- 
seling 236  and  237  applicants  will  get  up  and 
act.  There's  no  money  now  to  pay  for  my 
time,  but  having  been  Involved  since  1968, 
when  this  program  was  started  by  Represent- 
aUve  Dan  KuykendaU,  I  had  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  subsidized  homebuyen  or  I 
would  feel  Uke  I  was  deserting  them.  I  know 
that  if  I  don't  stick  It  out,  they  won't  get 
a  house  or  be  able  to  keep  it.  What  I  am 
doing  with  Mn.  Brown,  I  am  doing  volun- 
tartly.  I  could  have  appointments  aU  day. 
everyday.  There  are  just  that  many  people. 
But  I  can't  afford  it  flnanclally  and  still  run 
my  own  home.  I  have  to  make  some  money 
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some  time  during  the  day.  but  I  still  give  as 
much  time  to  It  tis  I  can.  Someday,  some- 
body up  in  Washington  with  the  authority 
will  see  and  recognize  that  this  kind  of  serv- 
ice is  worth  paying  for.  Then  maybe  I  can 
come  back  up  here  and  work  full-time  with 
the  families." 

It  doesn't  fit  a  pattern 
Mrs.  KlUebrew  said.  "There  Is  also  an 
obligation  on  the  families  to  help  them- 
selves In  this  process.  Some  of  them  get 
discouraged  and  quit.  If  they  quit,  then  I 
stop.  Because  If  I  push  them  Into  a  house 
that  they're  not  ready  for,  then  I  would  be 
compounding  their  problems.  Most  of  the 
people  who  get  these  houses  and  have  had 
counseling  understand  and  appreciate  what 
they  have  and  they  take  care  of  It  the  beet 
they  know  how.  They  may  need  further 
counseling  to  do  It. 

"Tou  have  to  be  resourceful  to  get  the  Job 
done.  It  doesn't  fit  any  bureaucratic  pattern 
or  formula.  At  one  point,  one  of  the  women 
I  was  counseling  had  to  go  Into  the  hospital 
right  away  because  she  was  having  a  baby. 
The  only  way  we  could  get  a  doctor  to  com© 
to  the  phone  was  to  enlist  the  aid  of  a  co- 
operative reporter  to  call  the  hospital  and 
say,  'I  want  to  do  a  story  on  this.'  We  got 
her  Into  the  hospital,  but  they  made  the 
husband  wait  around  and  woulint  let  him 
leave — not  that  there  wag  any  need  for  him 
to  be  present.  That  left  their  four  little 
children  alone  at  home,  so  I  got  their  chil- 
dren and  took  them  home  with  me  till  the 
father  co^ild  leave  the  hospital.  A  month 
and  a  half  later,  he  called  to  tell  me  he  was 
sick.  I  never  could  get  the  hospital  admissions 
people  to  return  my  phone  call.  I  didn't 
hear  anything  further  from  the  family  and 
decided  to  check  to  see  how  they  were  doing. 
I  found  that  the  husband  had  died.  Practl- 
caUy  everybody  in  the  community  had  called 
that  hospital,  but  they  said  he  wasn't  sick 
enough  to  be  hospitalized,  but  he  died.  Yet 
that  guy  over  at  welfare  cut  her  grant  down 
to  839.  Now  she  faces  the  possibility,  again, 
of  losing  her  home.  As  soon  as  she  gets  a 
Social  Security  ntunbcr  I  can  go  to  work  for 
her."  This  is  a  sampling  of  the  operating 
universe  of  the  successful  counselor. 
Mating  up 
In  a  primarily  black,  new  housing  develop- 
ment called  Western  Park,  in  MemphU,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Brook  and  their  eight  chU- 
dren  have  ventured  Into  home  ownership. 
They  are  paving  one  percent  interest  on  their 
235  mortgage.  The  payments  are  $98.00  per 
month.  It  is  a  modem  brick  veneer,  four- 
bedroom  rambler,  on  a  slab,  and  neatly  main- 
tained on  a  corner  lot.  There's  a  concrete 
walk,  front  and  back.  The  house  sold  for 
approximately  $17,500  three  months  ago.  Mrs. 
Brook  said  the  builder  Is  very  prompt  In 
responding  and  handling  their  very  short  list 
of  complaints.  The  firm  also  has  been  active 
In  the  leadership  of  HOME. 

Formerly,  the  Brooks  lived  In  Clayburn 
Homes,  a  Memphis  public  housing  project. 
The  brick  yeneer  of  civilisation 
In  public  housing  they  paid  approximately 
$62  per  month.  As  subsidized  buyers,  their 
share  of  the  mortgage  payment  Is  $98  a 
month.  They  are  Industrious.  The  hiwband 
Is  a  guard  at  a  Uquor  distributor's  warehouse 
located  In  a  nearby  section  of  White  Haven. 
He  drives  to  work.  Mrs.  Brook  works  in 
nearby  Jobs  five  days  a  week.  New  schools 
are  within  walking  distance. 

Mrs.  Klllebrew  helped  them  to  locate  the 
kind  of  house  Mrs.  Brook  wanted.  At  the  time 
they  were  looking,  their  present  location  was 
merely  a  lot.  They  bought  It  on  the  basis 
of  description  and  explanation  by  Mrs.  Kll- 
lebrew. Once  the  house  was  selected.  Mrs. 
Klllebrew  wrote  a  letter  to  KHA  describing 
the  family  and  their  priorities  and  obligations 
and  the  fact  that  the  husband  works,  also 
that  the  children  are  under  parental  control. 
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and  that  if  the  people  were  given  a  chance 
to  buy  the  house,  they  would  keep  it.  She 
also  told  FHA  that  they  are  a  very  close 
couple,  making  this  a  stable  family.  Mrs. 
Klllebrew  gets  this  kind  of  Information  by 
sitting  down  and  talking  with  them. 

In  the  public  housing  unit  where  Mrs. 
Brook  and  her  family  lived  before,  she  was 
very  concerned  about  the  number  of  un- 
supervised children.  In  her  suburban  locale, 
she  finds  that  street  gangs  don't  flourish.  She 
is  pleased  with  the  contrast.  It  Is  much 
easier  to  supervise  the  children  than  It  was 
In  a  massive  In-town  housing  development 
with  hundreds  of  unsupervised  children. 

A  couple  of  miles  away,  more  235  housing 
Is  underway  in  a  development  called  In- 
dian Hills.  Here,  cheek-by-Jowl  with  the  235 
buyers,  In  the  same  kind  of  houses,  are  a 
compatible  minority  of  unsubsldlzed  FHA 
203(b)  buyers.  Three  and  four-bedrooms 
with  two  or  three  baths,  these  homes  have 
been  built  for  large  families.  They  are  all  one- 
story  ramblers  of  brick  veneer.  Prices  begin  as 
low  as  $16,000.  The  FHA  maximum  is  $18,500 
here.  The  builder,  Mickey  Ralney,  uses  Mrs. 
Klllebrew  for  counseling. 

What  Is  It  about  the  counseling  that  Is 
making  235  succeed  for  Mickey  Ralney?  Mae- 
ola  Klllebrew  says.  "To  answer  that,  we're 
going  to  have  to  drop  In  on  some  people." 

S^e  knows  her  people 

On  the  way  down  the  street  she  called  to 
people  along  the  route.  "HI.  Esau!"  She  ex- 
plained. "He's  got  a  twin.  Jacob.  I'll  see  Esau 
and  Jacob  In  church  Sunday." 

She  stopped  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
Smith.  A  public  health  nurse  was  Just  leav- 
ing. Mrs.  Smith  immediately  started  telling 
Mrs  Klllebrew  of  her  friend  who  she  knew 
wanted  a  house.  Mrs.  Klllebrew  took  the 
name  and  phone  number.  Mrs.  Smith  told  of 
her  nerve  trouble  this  year,  her  two  opera- 
tions last  year.  There  were  some  tiny  finger 
marks  along  the  white  walls  of  the  Intglor 
of  the  house  Mrs.  Smith  has  six  chllM^n 
Mrs.  Klllebrew  advised  her  to  train  them  not 
to  put  their  hands  on  the  wall.  "Watch  them 
on  that,"  she  said.  Before  we  left.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  slappln?  little  hands  as  they  moved  to 
touch  the  walls.  Further  advice  from  Mrs. 
Klllebrew  urged  Mrs.  Smith  to  follow  through 
on  her  shouted  Instrtictlons  to  the  children. 
"Oet  up  and  make  your  daughter  clean  the 
kitchen  as  she  was  told  to  do  rather  than 
shouting  asaln  fifteen  minutes  later."  she 
said.  Asked  about  the  problems  of  home 
ownership,  Mrs.  Smith  said  he  had  no  com- 
plaints, except  for  the  woman  behind  her 
who  had  a  big  fxillce  dog  She  said,  "That 
woman  turns  that  big  dog  a-loose  and  he 
comes  over  and  throws  my  garbotje  and  cans 
all  around  the  yard.  I  told  her  I'm  going  to 
get  a  shotgun  if  she  don't  keep  the  dog  out 
of  my  yard." 

Aside  from  the  dog,  Mrs  Smith  has  no 
problem  with  the  house.  Mrs  Klllebrew  asked 
for  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  neighbor  be- 
fore any  shotgun  action.  Mrs.  Smith  had  this 
reaction  to  being  a  home  buyer:  "I  like  it 
fine.  It  really  makes  a  difference  to  be  In  our 
own  place.  Mrs.  Klllebrew  found  It."  she  said. 

How  did  she  find  Mrs.  Klllebrew''  "At  the 
church  home."  Somebody  she  knew  heard 
Mrs.  Klllebrew  addressing  a  church  group 
about  the  235  low-lnccme  housing  program. 

Mrs.  Klllebrew.  reflecting  on  the  counsel- 
ing visit  at  the  Smith  house,  had  this  ob- 
servation- "Tou  have  culture  you  can  lend 
your  neighbor.  If  you  take  the  time  to  be 
nice  to  them  " 

Credit  restored  for  divorcee 
In  the  concrete  driveway  of  another  235 
house.  In  a  development  about  a  mile  from 
the  Smith's,  Mrs.  Klllebrew  wheeled  a  tri- 
cycle out  of  the  way  and  parked  It  In  the 
front  yard  a  small  elm  will,  one  day.  cast  Its 
shade  on  the  attractive,  veneer  brick  rambler. 
The  residence  belongs  to  Mrs.  Marshall  Free- 
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man,  a  divorcee.  This  house  was  bought  un- 
der an  "existing"  235,  FHA-lnsured  program. 
Prior  to  her  divorce.  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her 
husband  were  buying  a  house  in  another 
location.  He  left.  She  had  no  work  experi- 
ence that  would  qualify  her  for  a  Job  with 
sufficient  salary  to  keep  up  the  mortgage 
payments  on  the  previous  house.  It  Immedi- 
ately went  into  foreclosure. 

When  Mrs.  Klllebrew  found  her,  she  was 
living  In  the  most  run-down  rented  quar- 
ters In  the  Memphis  area,  across  the  street 
from  a  cotton  gin.  The  gin  attracted  rats. 
Mrs.  Klllebrew  said.  "The  house  was  full  of 
rats."  She  had  five  children  and  paid  $60  a 
month  for  that  apartment  with  holes  In  the 
floor. 

"The  foreclosure  hurt  her  record  consid- 
erably when  she  came  to  apply  for  235  fi- 
nancing." Mrs.  Klllebrew  said.  "When  she 
was  referred  to  me,  I  was  In  a  position  to 
know  that,  while  her  credit  had  been  ruined 
by  the  foreclosure.  It  was  not  caused  by  Mrs. 
Freeman. 

"She  Is  now  taking  up  the  role  of  a  seam- 
stress full-time.  She  had  worked  In  a  dress 
shop  and  on  the  side  she  would  do  this 
seamstress  work  and  alterations.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  establish  an  Income  as  a  seamstress. 
She  has  a  child  with  a  respiratory  Infection, 
which  helped  to  establish  her  hardship  situ- 
ation." Mrs.  Klllebrew  said.  Mrs.  Klllebrew 
helped  her  to  establish  her  ability  to  buy. 

Where  does  the  job  end? 

Reflecting  on  the  visit  with  Mrs.  Freeman, 
she  said.  "You  can't  Just  counsel  and  get 
them  In  a  house  and  forget  It.  It  has  gotten 
to  the  place  now  that  when  I  think  of  friends 
I  think  about  somebody  I  met  In  my  office 
who  was  needing  a  house.  I've  lost  all  con- 
tact with  acquaintances  I  had.  I  guess  mayte. 
now.  our  interests  are  different,  where  we 
were  all  headed  In  the  same  direction  at  one 
time.  They're  now  doing  their  thing  and 
where  I  am  It  is  all  day  and  all  night. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  where  counseling 
ends.  Last  night.  I  found  one  of  mv  appli- 
cant's car  Her  car  had  been  stolen  She  saw 
my  son  on  the  bus  and  said,  'Look,  you  tell 
your  mother  my  car  was  stolen.'  And  really, 
this  Is  unbelievable,  but  last  night  on  the 
way  from  Scout  meeting  with  my  son,  her 
car  was  parked  about  three  blocks  from  my 
house.  I  called  her,  picked  her  up.  and  took 
her  there  and  we  called  the  police.  When  the 
p>olice  came,  the  car  wouldn't  crank  and 
they  said,  'Let  me  see  your  papers.'  She  gave 
them  her  papers  and  they  said,  'So.  you  got 
your  car.'  That  was  the  policeman's  reply. 
My  car  wouldn't  crank  and  I  asked  him 
would  he  give  me  a  boost.  He  said.  "No.  these 
cars  won't  boost.'  so  I  got  a  boost  from  some- 
body else  and  took  her  back  home." 

Where  do  good  counselors  come  from? 

What  background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence should  a  235  counselor  have?  Sociology? 
Psychology?  Maeola  Klllebrew  grins  and  says. 
"All  I  know  is  that  they  send  people  from 
the  university  to  consult  with  me.  Those 
people  don't  know  how  It  Is  out  In  the 
streets." 

On  one  of  those  streets  lives  Lisa  Clark  and 
her  13  children  in  a  rehabilitated  235. 

Existing  235  housing  Is  a  "spot  market" 
used  In  Memphis  and  other  areas  primarily 
to  accommodate  hardship  cases.  Overcrowd- 
ing and  health  problems  are  ways  of  estab- 
lishing the  need  for  special  accommodations 
for  large  families  whose  needs  are  usually 
met  best  In  older  houses. 

Mrs.  Klllebrew  thinks  Mrs  Clark  has  the 
makings  of  a  good  235  counselor.  The  place 
she  bought  was  a  double  house.  As  a  single 
house  there's  plenty  of  room.  On  one  wall 
In  the  living  room  Is  a  photo  of  a  football 
player  diving  In  for  a  tackle  Over  the  couch 
Is  a  beautiful  acrylic  painted  by  another 
one  of  her  children.  The  painting,  entitled 
"Warm  Country."  Is  In  rich  deep  oranges 
with  black,  yellow  and  white  accents.  The 
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diving  tackle  is  her  oldest  son.  The  aroma 
of  coUard  greens  made  us  aware  that  we 
hadn't  eaten  yet.  Like  others  before  her,  at 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Klllebrew.  Mrs.  Clark  opened 
the  conversation  by  telling  about  a  friend 
who  needs  a  house. 

Mrs.  Klllebrew  retraced  the  steps  by  which 
the  Clark's  became  homeowners.  "She  had  a 
son  about  two  years  old  with  an  Incurable 
heart  disease.  The  FHA  office  sent  her  to  me. 
She  needed  a  house.  Her  old,  two- bedroom 
house  was  being  condemned  by  the  city  and 
they  told  her  that  If  anybody  could  help 
her,  I  could.  I  always  make  a  note  of  this, 
because  when  I  get  ready  to  help  someone 
else,  I  like  to  remind  them  how  I  worked 
up  a  good  buyer  for  their  program. 

"To  make  matters  worse.  Mr.  Clark  has 
Just  gotten  this  good  Job  at  the  packing 
house.  But  he  was  stuck  vrtth  a  hospital  bill 
to  pay  at  $40  a  month,  for  the  sick  child. 
The  hospital  said  if  he  was  late,  and  he  had 
better  not  miss  a  month,  they  would  send 
a  man  on  his  Job  to  garnishee  his  wages  and 
annoy  his  new  employer.  So,  I  went  to  the 
mayor's  office  because  it  was  his  hospital, 
and  he  got  something  done  about  It.  They 
cut  the  hospital  payments  to  $10  a  month 
and  advised  that  I  should  contact  a  particu- 
lar individual  whenever  this  child  had  to  be 
hospitalized."  They  were  going  to  try  to  get 
financial  assistance  so  the  Clarks  wouldn't 
incur  any  more  expenses. 

In  their  two-bedroom  house.  If  one  of  the 
13  children  had  the  measles  or  a  bad  cold, 
they  all  caught  It.  Also,  she  had  four  teen- 
agers, two  boys  and  two  girls.  It  was  Just 
totally  Inadequate,  and  she  was  quite  dis- 
turbed at  having  to  live  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

"We  got  them  this  five-bedroom  house.  It 
took  about  a  year  to  do  It.  We  played  to- 
gether, we  cried  together,  we  ate  greens  to- 
gether, weve  done  It  all.  The  Clarks  are  a 
typical  example  of  why  it  is  necessary  to  be 
available  to  them  any  time,"  Mrs.  Klllebrew 
said. 

The  almighty  budget 

TTie  newer  house  Is  In  good  order,  neat 
and  clean  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  eleven  children  now  living  at  home.  Mrs. 
Clark  accounted  for  this,  "I  stay  right  with 
them."  No  problem  with  the  house,  she  said 
it  stayed  warm  during  the  snow.  "In  zero 
degrees  the  heater  kept  heating,"  she  said. 
She  Is  generally  pleased  with  the  house  but 
Is  going  to  send  a  list  to  the  construction 
company  of  the  things  she  thinks  need  check- 
ing out. 

There  Is  a  one-year  warranty  in  the  Mem- 
phis area.  Mrs.  Klllebrew  has  advised  her 
clientele,  In  each  case  where  there  are  any 
complaints  to  the  builder,  to  put  them  In 
writing.  This  makes  It  official  notification 
within  the  warranty  period.  What  would  Mrs. 
Clark  do  to  keep  up  the  payments  If  her  hus- 
band took  sick?  She  said.  "I  have  a  son  and 
a  daughter  who  are  old  enough  and  al- 
ready working  outside  the  home  who  would 
help  out  In  a  crisis."  She  would  also  get  In 
touch  with  Mrs.  Klllebrew  If  she  had  to  go 
to  work  herself. 

She  said,  "Mrs.  Klllebrew's  name  has 
power."  She  cited,  as  an  example,  the  time 
when  she  needed  some  help,  financially,  and 
Mrs  Klllebrew  got  her  a  temporary  Job  at 
the  food  stamp  place.  Her  husband  drives  a 
truck  for  a  packing  house  three  days  a  week. 
Some  weeks  he  gets  five  days'  work.  When 
he  does,  they  continue  to  live  on  the  three- 
day-a-week  budget  and  save  the  other  two 
days'  wages  against  the  time  when  they 
might  need  it  All  her  expenses  are  based  on 
his  three-day-a-week  Income.  It  was  this 
kind  of  budget  planning  by  Mrs.  Clark  which 
Impressed  Mrs.  Klllebrew  as  qualifying  In- 
formation when  it  came  time  to  apply  for 
the  235  subsidy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Until  you've  been  cold 

Mrs.  Clark  cited  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  235  program  to  both  the  occupant  It 
shelters  and  his  society.  "They  Improve 
themselves  and  become  better  citizens.  I  feel 
that  there  would  be  a  lot  fewer  children  In 
the  streets  committing  crimes  if  the  parents 
knew  how  to  manage  better.  If  the  parents 
had  a  better  living  standard,  their  situation 
wouldn't  become  a  hopeless  thing  where  the 
child  would  start  the  wrong  way.  A  person 
has  to  believe  there  Is  something  out  there 
for  you.  I'm  not  trying  to  give  an  excuse 
for  these  things."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Klllebrew  said  this  Is  a  vital  part  of 
237  counseling  and  why  It  Is  Important.  "Mrs. 
Clark  has  worked  so  hard  In  trying  to  get 
this  house  and  the  main  thing  I  have  to  do 
Is  to  keep  her  hoping.  She  is  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  keeps  me  going  in  counseling.  It  may 
Improve  their  faith  In  this  system  that  they 
once  felt  they  were  victims  of.  The  most 
frustrating  thing  to  see  is  children  living  In 
rat-Infested  houses  without  heat.  It  Is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  see  these  families  mak- 
ing progress.  When  you  see  them  malting 
progress,  it  means  you're  making  progress. 
I  get  as  much  as  I  give.  Mrs.  Clark  didn't 
know  how  bad  her  living  conditions  were 
until  she  moved  out  of  them.  You  don't 
know  how  warm  you  are  until  you  have  been 
cold." 

Hurdling  a  blank  wall 

How  does  Mrs.  Clark  feel  about  the  coun- 
seling she  received?  "I  feel  It  should  be  ex- 
tended. You  can  find  more  persons  like  Mrs. 
Klllebrew.  She  Is  really  down-to-earth,  cares 
about  people.  Too  many  get  up  there  and 
start  shaking  hands  and  nodding  beads.  It 
puts  them  In  a  different  category  and  they 
forget  all  about  the  people  they  started  out 
with. 

"In  my  own  case.  I  had  come  to  a  blank 
wall.  My  house  was  falling  down  on  me;  I  had 
no  rest  room,  my  children  were  ashamed  to 
tell  anybody  where  they  lived.  When  they 
came  back  from  some  school  activity,  each 
child  would  point  out  his  house.  My  kids 
pretended  they  didn't  hear  them  because 
they  didn't  want  anybody  to  know  where 
they  lived.  This  hurt  me  very  deeply.  My 
husband's  Income  had  gone  up  and  down 
so  often.  Then  I  found  that  you  could  write 
a  letter  to  the  real  estate  company  explain- 
ing the  circumstances.  I  didn't  understand 
what  they  mean  about  writing  a  letter.  A 
woman  who  I  had  worked  for,  a  white  lady 
In  the  real  estate  business,  told  me  to  see  the 
FHA  man,  Mr.  Barley  from  Memphis.  He 
said.  "Yes.  there  Is  someone  who  can  help 
you — Mrs.  Klllebrew.'  So  I  made  the  appoint- 
ment with  her.  She  took  all  my  story  down 
on  paper  and  took  It  to  FHA.  Mrs.  Klllebrew 
helped  me  work  out  an  arrangement  with  the 
hospital.  This  enabled  us  to  have  enough 
money  to  pay  on  the  house." 

"235  is  their  salvation" 

I  asked,  "What  would  FHA  do  with  their 
235  program  in  this  town  without  Maeola 
Klllebrew?"  Maeola  said,  "They  would  sell 
houses,  but  families  like  Mrs.  Clark's 
wouldn't  get  them." 

Mrs.  Klllebrew  continued,  "FHA  and  the 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  the  low-In- 
come family  trying  to  buy  a  house.  They  are 
not  aware  that  you  pay  one  bill  this  month. 
If  you  miss,  you  pay  two  the  next,  and  the 
next  you  pay  three.  It  means  they  must  re- 
schedule their  budget  to  meet  these  house 
payments.  Where  they  were,  they  paid  rent. 
$20  a  week,  $10  when  you  catch  me.  All  of 
a  sudden  they  are  faced  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  note  once  a  month  on  a  certain 
date.  Very  few  are  ready  to  accept  things 
that  way.  Counseling  needs  to  be  done  be- 
fore they  get  in  the  house.  Otherwise,  if  they 
miss  a  payment  they  panic;  they  Just  dont 
know  what  to  do. 
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"Then  you  say,  "What  is  wrong  with  these 
people  in  the  ghetto?'  What  can  you  expect? 
If  we  want  these  people  to  have  a  stake  in 
capitalism,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  a 
way  for  them  to  have  a  piece  of  it."  she  said. 
"The  only  thing  that  kept  Mrs.  Clark's  boys 
going  off  to  school  is  the  big.  white  lie  we 
told.  You  go  to  school  and  you  get  an  educa- 
tion and  you  can  re-elect  that  cat  on  tele- 
vision. The  only  reason  my  son  Is  not  out  on 
the  street  is  because  I  am  doing  his  fighting. 
"For  families  like  Mrs.  Clark's,  235  housing 
is  their  salvation." 

Getting  the  story  across 
How  does  she  reach  the  intended  benefi- 
ciaries with  the  235  story?  Can  faith  and  hope 
and  trust  be  merchandised  in  a  polished, 
Madison  Avenue  package  with  TV  and  the 
trimmings?  Mrs.  Klllebrew  said,  "No.  To 
communicate  you  have  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  community,  and  who  related 
to  whom. 

"We  started  with  people  who  have  little 
trust  that  a  government  program  will  do 
what  It  sajrs  It  will  do.  Congressman  Dan 
Kuykendall  helped  launch  the  counseling 
operation,  HOME;  he  had  his  news  confer- 
ences and  press  releases.  I  know  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple In  agencies  and  organizations.  First 
thing  I  did  was  contact  some  of  the  tenant 
organizations  in  public  bousing  and  got 
them  involved.  I  got  slides,  went  out  and 
showed  them  some  of  the  housing,  and  how 
you  go  about  qualifying." 

The  public  housing  tenants  associations 
meet  once  a  month.  With  each  tenant  group, 
the  pattern  is  a  light  attendance  at  her  first 
talk.  They  see  that  she  is  sincerely  trying  to 
help  them.  She  relates  to  the  group.  At  the 
second  meeting,  she  has  a  crowd,  and  when 
she  puts  one  family  in  a  house,  "Tm  their 
person,"  she  said. 

"Until  you  reach  over  there  In  the  ghetto, 
to  the  forgotten  man,  and  put  him  In  one 
of  these  houses,  where  people  see  that  the 
program  is  helping  somebody  who  really 
needs  help,  you're  not  really  going  to  get  it 
off  the  ground,"  she  said. 

Now  that  HOME'S  funding  is  exhausted, 
Mrs.  Klllebrew  wants  to  put  together  a  group 
of  coimselors  ("I'm  for  Independent  coun- 
seling agencies").  She  feels  she  has  estab- 
lished rapport  with  the  business  community. 
"I  am  looking  for  people  who  can  adapt  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  do;  people  who,  with  a 
minimum  of  training,  can  grasp  the  concept 
of  235,  237,  how  FHA  works,  how  a  mort- 
gage company  works,  what  the  system  is  all 
about  and  who  can  relate  to  the  community; 
jjeople  who  can  find  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. They  can  be  high  school  graduates,  col- 
lege graduates;  I  think  that  Is  Immaterial. 
'Tm  not  looking  for  written  credentials 
that  you  can  hang  on  the  wall  because  we 
have  too  much  of  that.  I  don't  agree  with 
having  a  bunch  of  educated  people  drawing 
big  salaries  to  do  nothing.  If  the  govern- 
ment puts  money  out.  some  of  it  should 
trickle  down  to  the  man  it  is  intended  for." 
Impact  of  counseling  on  performance 
Ernest  P.  Schumacher,  president  of  Schu- 
macher Mortgage  Company  in  Memphis,  has 
become  fully  Involved.  He  serves  as  treasurer 
of  Housing  Opportunity  Memphis  Enterprise, 
Inc.  (HOME),  the  counseling  organization 
which  employed  Mrs.  Klllebrew.  Schumacher 
was  one  of  HOME'S  founders,  along  with  Rep- 
resentative Dan  Kuykendall,  of  Tennessee's 
ninth  congressional  district. 

Schumacher  rejxjrts  that  of  an  estimated 
500  receiving  counseling  through  HOME, 
none  have  gone  to  foreclosure.  Schumacher 
is  a  firm  believer  in  counseling.  He  has  def- 
inite Ideas  on  the  course  it  should  take.  Ha 
doesn't  believe  that  FHA  should  staff  up  to 
do  the  counseling.  He  feels  that,  unfortu- 
nately, in  a  face-to-face  counseling  situation, 
the  FHA  representative  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
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H«  csarmot  have  the  credibility  of  an  Inde- 
pendent agency's  counselor  In  the  low-In- 
come community. 

After  a  two-year  period  of  originating  and 
servicing  235  mortgages.  Schxunacher  con- 
cludes that  he  ought  to  have  a  counselor  on 
his  own  staff.  The  person  he  seeks  would  be 
from  the  community  and  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  people  who  are  buying  the 
subsidized  housing.  He  feels  that  a  company 
counselor  could  effectively  handle  the  special 
problems  of  the  mortgage  banker.  However, 
he  would  stUl  want  to  be  able  to  refer  his  235 
buyer  to  an  Independent  coxinsellng  organi- 
zation for  help  with  the  broader  problems. 
Many  problems  do  not  relate  directly  to  the 
mortgage  banker's  responslWUty  but  do  af- 
fect the  overaU  economic  welfare  of  the  In- 
dividual buyer,  and.  sometimes,  determine 
whether  he  will  be  delinquent  or  Is  likely  to 
let  his  hoiise  go  Into  forecloseure. 

Schumacher  cited  the  kind  of  situation 
that  he  feels  an  in-house  counselor  could 
resolve:  He  said.  "One  buyer  was  past  due  on 
his  monthly  mortgage  payment.  I  sent  a  staff 
person  out  to  see  the  man  and  learned  that 
the  buyer  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  pay- 
ment by  maU.  He  wasn't  Interested  In  com- 
ing Into  the  office  to  make  a  payment.  He 
was  waiting  for  someone  like  the  rent  col- 
lector to  come  aroxmd  and  get  the  payment." 
Counseling,  Schumacher  feels.  Is  the  key  to 
this  kind  of  situation.  His  experience  has 
been  that  contracts  with  235  and  237  mort- 
gagors have  to  be  made  In  person,  at  the 
front  door,  because  very  few  of  them  have 
a  telephone. 

Schumacher  cited  another  experience  that 
highlights  the  need  for  continuing  counsel- 
ing, "An  occupant  who  had  recenUy  moved 
Into  a  brand  new  235  house  complained  to 
to  him  that  the  house  had  no  electricity 
Schumacher  was  fairly  certain  that  aU  the 
houses  In  this  group  had  been  connected  by 
the  utUlty  company.  When  he  went  to  the 
house  to  conllrm,  he  found  the  lines  all  con- 
nected, but  there  was  no  bulbs  in  any  Ught 
■ockets.  The  occupant  from  a  rural  home 
had  no  electricity;  therefore,  he  had  no  prior 
occasion  to  go  to  the  store  and  make  a  choice 
between  30  watt.  40  watt,  60  watt  bulbe,  but 
he  did  know  how  to  pump  up  the  gasoline 
lantern  to  get  a  good  light." 

Schumaoher  mlO,  "You  can  manufactuw 
IwuBlng.  but  you  cant  manufacture  a  dealre 
to  own  something  when  the  Individual  has 
never  experienced  home  ownership.  He  needs 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  freedom  of  living  in 
ft  place  he  own*,  and  establishing  his  own 
prloriuee  in  order  to  meet  his  responslbUltlee 
•nd  enjoy  his  new  situation.  The  Congress 
which  has  not  yet  funded  the  oounaeUng 
program.  Section  237  of  the  1968  Housing 
Act.  must  face  up  that  Its  Job  is  not  finished 
when  It  gives  a  person  a  nice  home.  He  must 
be  Uught  ho-w  to  take  care  of  it.  He  also 
must  be  taught  to  cherish  his  credit  He 
will  become  a  better  citizen  when  he  receives 
this  education." 

John  Starka.  loan  processing  boss  at  E.  H. 
Crump  Company  in  Memphis,  requires  each 
335  applicant  to  come  Into  the  Crump  office 
In  person.  The  real  estate  salesmen  doing 
business  with  Crump  are  requested  to  send 
them  In.  Starks  feels  this  has  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect. If  necessary,  the  Crump  mortgage  bank- 
ing firm  wlU  bring  them  In  by  car.  After 
closing  the  loan,  a  computer  Is  used  m  the 
servicing  phase  If  a  deUnquency  pops  out  of 
the  computer,  the  Information  goes  to  Mrs. 
Eolae  Jungers  on  the  Crump  servicing  staff. 
She  then  goes  to  the  house  and  gets  to  know 
the  dellnquwit  family  and  their  problems 
and  suggests  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment designed  to  keep  the  mortgage  from 
going  Into  foreclosure. 

The  Memphis  office  of  Thomas  &  Hill,  a 
West  Virginia-based  mortgage  firm,  is  geared 
to  handle  the  235  clientele.  Jim  Green,  the 
Thomas  &  Hill  manager  there,  reports  that  B6 
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percent  of  their  loans  are  primarily  on  new 
bousing.  The  235  builders  first  screen  the 
applicants  and  send  them  to  Thomas  &  win 
where  they  are  put  through  a  preliminary 
credit  check,  and  where  they  use  the  HOMB 
counseling  service. 

Two  full-time  servicing  representatives  In 
the  Thomas  b  Hill  office  make  personal  con- 
tacts with  problem  accounts.  "The  purpose  Is 
to  backstop  the  counselor. 

If  the  buyer  is  not  home  when  they  arrive 
they  leave  word  to  phone  the  Thomas  &  Hill 
office.  Most  of  their  visits  are  made  In  the 
daytime,  but  someone  Is  present  In  the  of- 
fice In  the  middle  of  the  month  until  seven 
at  night;  also,  on  Saturday  mornings  and 
afternoons  near  the  end  of  the  month.  This 
arrangement  recognizes  the  convenience  and 
custom  of  their  clients  and  also  Is  geared 
to  their  paydays.  Green  points  out  that  every 
two  years  the  law  requires  the  mortgagee 
to  check  his  235  mortgagors  for  Income 
changes  that  might  require  a  revision  of  their 
payments.  But,  in  practice,  some  loans  may 
require  a  monthly  visit  to  the  home. 

Thomas  &  Hill  are  glad  they  went  Into  235, 
but  Oreen  faces  some  uncertainties  on  his 
servicing  costs.  The  big  volume  of  235's  In 
Memphis  didn't  come  until  late  In  1969  and 
early  1970.  He  said  It  Is  too  early  to  tell  If 
the  slight  extra  fee  the  company  gets  for 
servicing  these  mortgages  Is  sufficient.  For 
Instance,  does  the  government  want  a  full 
recheck  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  or  a  spot 
recheck?  He  said  Mrs.  Klllebrew  does  a  real 
good  Job,  but  to  meet  the  demand  for  235 
housing  will  require  more  people  like  her. 

Oreen  feels  that  the  235  occupant.  In  a 
new  development,  also  may  benefit  and  learn 
by  association  and  exposure  with  unsubel- 
dlzed  203(b)  neighbors  In  the  same  kinds  of 
houses.  Green  expresses  satisfaction  with  the 
235  delinquency  rate  In  developments  with 
this  mixture.  Reflecting  on  the  mortgage 
volume  handled  by  his  office,  Oreen  estimates 
that  only  one  percent  of  the  total  delin- 
quencies are  235's. 

In  addition  to  effective  counseling.  Green 
credits  his  builder  for  a  share  in  the  good 
235  performance.  He  said,  "My  builder  is  big 
enough;  he  uses  hardwood  floors;  there  are 
adequate  electrical  outlets;  the  house  has 
g^ood  modem  design.  These  factors  combine 
to  give  the  buyer  pride  In  his  ownership.  A 
cheap  house  breaks  down  pride."  The  Mem- 
phis metrcqwUtan  area  Is  essentially  non- 
union on  residential  construction.  Labor  and 
land  costs  are  relatively  low. 

Other  beneficial  factors  are  the  rapport 
between  the  builders  and  FHA  and  the 
mortgagee.  The  Home  Builders  Association 
of  Memphis  has  established  a  very  effective 
complaint  committee,  under  the  direction 
of  J.  B.  Bell,  the  association's  executive 
officer. 

While  It  started  well,  the  current  circum- 
stance of  counseling  in  Memphis  finds  the 
process  adrift  and  fiounderlng.  HOME  has 
exhausted  Its  original  experimental  grant  of 
*45,000  from  HUD.  Maeola  Klllebrew,  their 
original  counselor,  still  keeps  her  hand  In. 
But,  there's  not  much  counseling  she  can  do 
when  she  has  to  pursue  an  income  elsewhere. 
She  gets  no  money,  now,  for  the  work  she 
does  for  HOME.  Where  she  has  counseled, 
budgeted  for,  and  fought  for  her  families, 
both  before  and  after  their  purchase  of  a 
house,  the  prospects  are  very  good  that  fore- 
closures will  be  few.  But,  one  volunteer  never 
could  handle  all  the  36  applicants  In 
Memphis. 

What's  the  score? 
A  statistical  Inventory  of  HOME  counsel- 
ing cases,  taken  April  15  of  last  year  by 
Memphis  State  University,  shows  that 
Maeola  had  handled  to  that  point,  155  fam- 
ilies. During  the  same  period,  HOME'S  files 
showed  that  473  families  had  been  referred 
to  the  agency  by  a  variety  of  sources,  includ- 
ing FHA,  builders,  mortgagees,  local  agencies 
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and  people  who  come  on  their  own.  It  shows 
the  need  for  more  counseling  services  and 
the  urgency  of  funding  an  adequate  counsel- 
ing function  In  communities  wherever  235 
bousing  Is  contemplated. 

Schumacher  said,  "Why  wait  three  years 
to  make  a  correction.  We  know  one  thing 
that  will  make  the  235  program  better  and 
that  Is  counseling.  Other  factors  are  re- 
sourceful underwriting  and  a  good  FHA  of- 
fice. We  have  had  all  three  In  Memphis." 
orrnNG  goals  tockthkb  wrrn  psopuc 

The  essence  of  the  mortgage  Instrument  Is 
faith  and  hope.  The  235  mortgage  Is  the 
farthest  extension  of  these  virtues  yet  made 
by  Congress.  With  counseling  to  season  these 
loans  over  the  first  few  rough  years  of  learn- 
ing the  advantages  and  responsibilities  of 
home  ownership,  the  evidence  thus  far  ac- 
cumulated In  Memphis  Justifies  the  extra 
work  in  servicing.  A  further  advantage,  ac- 
cording to  real  estate  editor  Louis  Silvers  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  "The  236 
housing  program  is  what  kept  the  housing 
market  alive,  here,  during  the  tight  money 
period  of  a  year  ago." 

WATS    AND    aCEANS 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  counseling 
Is  essential  to  the  success  of  235  housing, 
let's  examine  Its  present  prospects  at  the 
level  of  national  action.  Last  year.  In  the 
course  of  reorganizing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Secretary 
Romney  established  the  Office  of  Renewal 
and  Housing  Management  (ORHM) ,  co-equal 
with  FHA.  ORHM  will  administer  the  coun- 
seling approved  under  SecUon  237  of  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  But  the  success  of  the 
program  will  deptend  upon  appropriations 
from  the  Congress.  Louis  Levy,  Community 
Service  Officer  m  the  HUD  Office  of  Renewal 
and  Housing  Management,  sees  the  Job  done 
best  by  seeding  voluntary  agencies. 

Here's  how  it  might  work:  Within  a  local 
FHA  office,  there  would  be  one  or  two  staff- 
ers responsible  for  contracting  with  counsel- 
ing agencies  In  the  community.  FHA  staff 
would  then  assign  clients;  supervise  the  con- 
tract; and  process  their  recommendations, 
but  otherwise  say  In  the  backgroimd. 

HOME,  the  volimteer  agency  in  Memphis, 
had  its  operations  funded  last  year  from  a 
t45,000  Research  and  Technology  grant  from 
HUD.  But  this  is  not  how  the  237  program 
should  be  funded.  It  should  be  funded  with 
Its  own  appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

A  look  at  the  performance  record  of  237 
housing  shows  both  the  need  for  an  adequate 
funding  of  counseling  and  reason  to  expect 
the  Investment  U  Justified.  There  are  160,000 
buyers  of  235'8  In  the  nation. 

Most  of  these  below-market  Interest  rate 
houses  have  been  channeled  to  low-Income 
families  with  no  credit  problems.  But  the 
supply  of  buyers  In  this  category  is  not  ex- 
pected to  last.  In  some  areas,  the  235  fore- 
closure rate  Is  as  high  as  25  percent.  Twenty- 
five  percent  Is  intolerable,  but  In  areas  like 
Memphis,  which  has  been  using  counseling, 
among  1,200  of  these  mortgages,  there  have 
been  nine  foreclosures,  according  to  the 
latest  available  figures.  There  must  be  some- 
thing that  Memphis  Is  doing  right.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  counseling,  both  before  and  after 
closing. 

The  forthcoming  recommendations  of  the 
recent  Romney  task  force  on  235  housing  may 
change  the  program  somewhat,  but  here  is 
the  nature,  purpose  and  program  that  Is 
ready  to  go  If  Section  237  Is  ever  funded. 
HUD'S  Office  of  Renewal  and  Housing  Man- 
agement says  that  237  funds  would  provide 
for  budget,  debt  management  and  related 
family  counseling  through  community- 
based,  public  or  private  organizations.  The 
service  is  to  be  designed  for  applicants  de- 
siring home  ownership  but  whose  credit  rec- 
ords are  unacceptable  for  unaubsldlzed  FHA- 
Insured  home  mortg^es.  Since  Congress  has 
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not  yet  appropriated  funds  for  this  program. 
Implementation  of  Section  237  has  been 
made  possible  only  In  areas  where  qualified 
organizations  have  agreed  to  provide  co\in- 
seltng  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Proposed  coun- 
seling agreements  will  be  reviewed  by  local 
HUD  area  Insuring  offices.  HUD's  local  recom- 
mendations are  then  forwarded  to  the  cen- 
tral office  for  final  processing. 

In  general,  the  local  organizations  se- 
lected to  provide  counseling  will  be  expected 
to  perform  two  major  fvmctlons: 

a.  Screening.  The  counseling  agency  will 
Interview  applicants  and  review  the  record 
referred  to  It  by  HUD-FHA,  or  the  mortgagee. 
The  counseling  agency  will  then  recommend 
to  FHA  those  applicants  who  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  become  homeowners,  pro- 
vided appropriate  counseling  Is  available. 

b.  Counseling.  The  counseling  agency  will 
provide  continuous  budget,  debt  manage- 
ment and  related  counseling  to  those  fami- 
lies recommended  by  It  and  whose  mort- 
gages subsequently  become  Insured  under 
Section  237.  Their  counseling  will  be  per- 
formed at  no  cost  to  the  applicant. 

Under  237  rules,  applicants  will  normally 
attend  counseling  sessions  for  at  least  six 
months  and  not  longer  than  three  years. 

Deep  roots  in  the  area  served 
An  acceptable  counseling  contractor  will 
hold  discussions  with  his  clients  concerning 
the  limits  of  Installment  payments  that  can 
be  accommodated  by  the  family  Income.  He 
will  give  special  attention  to  large  purchases 
such  as  furniture,  appliances,  home  im- 
provements, and  automobiles.  The  objective 
wlU  be  to  keep  a  proper  balance  between  in- 
come and  expenditures.  He  will  need  to  ad- 
vise on  ways  and  means  to  save  cash  for 
settlement  costs.  Beyond  these  financial 
problems  the  ageny  will  need  to  know  how  to 
find  other  specialized  counseling  and  serv- 
ices for  Job  training  and  placement,  child 
care  and  physical  and  mental  health  care. 

The  rules  say  that  any  community  or- 
ganization composed  of  Interested  and  well- 
motivated  persons  having  broad  community 
support  and  ".  .  .  deep  roots  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  area  to  be  served."  could  sub- 
mit a  proposal  to  the  local  HUD  area  in- 
suring office  outlining  the  counseling  serv- 
ices which  It  proposes  to  provide.  The  con- 
tracting group  must  show  how  It  will  select 
potential  purchasers;  their  source  and  meth- 
od of  referrals;  and  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  families  who  may  be  reached  by  the 
program.  In  practice,  after  the  counseling 
agency  has  demonstrated  its  competence, 
HUD  and  the  real  estate  companies,  mort- 
gage banking  firms  and  other  lenders  will 
refer  credit-problem  applicants  to  the  coun- 
seling group. 

We're  going  to  get  rid  of  all  the  shacks 
The  taxpayer's  dollars  are  supporting 
anywhere  from  one  to  six  or  seven  percent  of 
the  interest  rate  on  the  235  or  237  mortgages. 
Let's  see  what  his  dollars  are  doing  in  236 
housing  In  Lakeland.  Florida. 

Otis  T.  Williams  Is  chairman  of  Urban 
Rural  Development  Corporation,  Inc. 
(URDC».  the  business  and  city-sponsored 
counseling  operation  In  Lakeland.  Williams 
Is  also  president  of  the  local  NAACP  chap- 
ter. He  is  a  widower  In  his  30's  and  an  ener- 
getic leader  In  the  black  community.  While 
he  was  stUl  a  salesman-trainee  for  Pruden- 
tial, he  made  the  Insurance  Industry's  mil- 
lion dollar  sales  club. 

The  Lakeland  235  tour  was  stalled  for  an 
hour  while  Williams  took  time  to  run  an 
election  meeting  of  black  high  school  stu- 
dents, boycotting  for  better  bus  transporta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  his  Instructions  to  the 
1,000  black  boycotters  In  the  huge  St.  Paul's 
Baptist  Church.  Williams  threw  In  a  pitch 
for  the  235  program,  "The  Urban  Rural  De- 
velopment Corporation  of  Florida,  Inc.  Is 
working  to  provide  better  housing  for  the 
pec^le  in  our  community.  Some  of  you  right 
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now,  I  know,  are  living  in  shacks.  These 
slumlords  are  maJclng  a  big  profit  on  your 
parents  and  some  of  them  think  that  Ood  In- 
tended you  to  live  In  these  shacks.  Now, 
there's  a  program  called  '236'  whereby  If 
you  make  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
have  a  certain  number  at  children,  you  will 
be  able  to  get  a  brand  new  home  on  a  good 
lot  for  $200  down  and  the  government  will 
pay  the  difference.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
win  subsidize  yo\ir  monthly  payment  on  the 
Interest,  so  you  can  pay  all  the  way  down 
to  one  percent  of  It.  We  are  going  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  shacks  In  our  community.  We  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  all  the  shacks  In  Polk 
County,  and  after  we  get  through  with  that, 
we  are  going  to  move  into  other  communities 
until  all  the  shacks  are  removed  from  this 
state  and  this  country.  That's  what  we  plan 
to  do." 

Williams  said  his  counseling  organization, 
URDC,  is  affiliated  with  Urban  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Corporation  of  Florida,  an 
NAACP-sponsored  operation.  Williams  Is  also 
sales  manager  of  Laughner-Kelly  Realty. 
They  have  put  more  than  60  families  into 
235's  at  L-K's  Golden  Northgate  develop- 
ment. Many  are  side  by  side  with  FHA  203(b) 
buyers,  using  the  same  floor  plan  and  con- 
struction materials. 

URDC  was  launched  to  counsel  and  assist 
an  estimated  300  families  who  would  have 
to  relocate  when  the  city  of  Lakeland  built 
an  auditorium  In  an  older  section  of  town. 
Williams  and  Jim  Verplanck.  the  city  plan- 
ner, pulled  together  a  volimteer  committee 
of  Lakeland  business  leaders.  Their  Job  was 
to  deal  with  the  relocation,  with  guidance 
from  URDC  of  Florida. 

AfobiItz{n{7  for  action 

They  decided  that  60  to  66  percent  of  the 
people  woiild  need  237  type  counseling  as  a 
qualifying  factor  In  their  applications  to  find 
new  shelter.  They  were  given  a  furnished 
office  and  telephone  in  City  Hall. 

URDC  handles  237  counseling  for  all  build- 
ers, plus  the  mortgage  companies  operating 
on  the  scene  in  Lakeland — Molton,  Allen  & 
Williams;  and  Stockton,  Whatley  and  Davln. 
OUn  Bryan,  vice  president  of  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  certifies  the  counseling 
to  FHA. 

Charles  Poole  of  Stockton,  Whatley  and 
Davln  said  that  they  have  no  problems  yet 
on  the  debt  servicing  for  those  who  have  been 
counseled  through  URDC.  Bert  Loomls, 
manager  for  the  Lakeland  office  of  Molton, 
Allen  &  Williams,  has  processed  tb«  loans 
for  80  percent  of  the  Ocdden  Northgate 
homes.  Collection  and  servicing  dlfflcultlfle 
have  not  materialized  In  Northgate. 

Loomls  gives  {Mlnclpal  credit  to  good  un- 
derwriting of  each  applicant  before  closing. 
However,  most  applicants  were  already  coun- 
seled, as  noted  earlier.  Loomls  Is  enthusiastic 
about  the  program.  He  feels  It  Is  well  worth 
the  work  Involved  in  participation,  but  he 
sees  some  potential  drawbacks  that  might 
yield  to  creative  amendment. 

In  his  area,  the  mortgage  servicers  must 
show  that  an  attempt  at  counseling  has 
taken  place  before  foreclosure.  He  foresees 
the  possible  need  for  HUD  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate servicing  program.  He  would  have  HUD 
establish  a  per-case  fund  to  finance  an  ex- 
haustive servlclng-counseling  effort  during  a 
holding  period  of  60  days  before  deciding 
that  a  case  Is  hopeless  and  destined  for  fore- 
closure. He  also  would  like  to  see  a  little  more 
flexibility  with  which  to  meet  small,  unex- 
pected costs.  For  example,  he  has  encountered 
a  situation  In  which  a  family  has  budgeted 
out  to  qualify,  at  time  of  sale.  Months  later, 
at  closing  time,  unavoidable  changes  make 
it  cost  $10  more  than  they  estimated.  He 
said.  "If,  In  this  clrcvunstanoe,  they  refuse  to 
close,  then  the  mortgage  banker  has  thought 
this  case  through  an  expensive  process  for 
which  he  is  not  compensated."  Despite  any 
drawbacks    In    the    program,    Williams    has 
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moved  66  families  thus  far  into  the  Laugh- 
ner-KeUy  tract,  formerly  an  orange  grove. 

He  said  that  Golden  Northgate  will  have 
528  units  Including  one  high-rise  condo- 
minium. Its  occupants  are  drawn  from  Lake- 
land's slums  and  public  housing  units.  About 
16  percent  are  203's.  out  of  the  66  units  sold. 
There  will  be  a  few  337's  and  a  few  conven- 
tlonals.  Prices  range  from  $13,000  up  to 
around  $17,500.  The  price  to  those  financing 
203(b)  or  conventional  will  be  the  same.  The 
203  buyers  Just  have  to  have  more  money 
down.  WllUsLms  pointed  to  a  man  in  his  40's 
spraying  water  on  his  front  lavm  with  a 
green  hose.  "He  financed  that  house  under 
the  203  program;  came  here  from  California 
and  paid  $5,000  down,"  Williams  said.  The 
house  sold  fc«'  $16,800.  A  four-bedroom  house 
goes  for  $17,300,  with  a  bath  and  a  half.  Its 
vinyl  fioors  are  easy  to  keep  clean.  He  said 
that  carpets  get  gouged  and  wear  too  fast 
In  a  home  with  lots  of  kids.  Some  of  the 
bedrooms  have  parquet  floors,  laid  In  squares, 
on  the  concrete  slab. 

The  occupants  bring  all  complaints  to  Wil- 
liams. He  doesn't  do  any  counseling,  per- 
sonally, but  he  Is  chairman  of  the  volunteer 
committee  of  Lakeland's  business  and  public 
agency  people. 

Williams  plans  to  establish  a  citizens' 
group  for  piurposes  of  beautlfication  and  ex- 
terior maintenance,  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dwellings  through  the  years  and 
build  pride  of  ownership. 

Under  the  name  "Urban  Development  Cor- 
poration of  Florida,  Inc.,"  he  and  Daviea 
have  Just  submitted  a  proposal  to  HUD  en- 
titled "A  Neighborhood  Clinic  Approach," 
with  plans  and  budget  for  237  counseling  in 
credit  and  home  ownership.  The  propoaal 
calls  for  $26,000  for  telephone,  rent,  and 
office  supplies. 

He  said,  "Congress  should  fund  the  237 
program,  but  if  that  Is  going  to  be  a  long, 
drawn-out  process,  there  are  other  ways  of 
funding  It  in  an  Inadequate,  half-way  meas- 
ure. For  example,  OEO  has  funded  a  few 
counseling  units  around  the  country.  United 
Givers  Fund  may  be  a  source  of  money  for 
counseling.  There  could  be  a  Joint  venture 
between  department  stores,  bankers,  build- 
ers, real  estate  men.  All  could  pitch  In  con- 
tributions to  fund  it." 

His  URDC  has  a  contract  with  HUD  to  do 
counseling  In  five  cities  In  Polk  County. 
Williams  listed  some  of  UR£>C's  eleven-man 
volunteer  committee;  "Howard  Vaughn, 
president  of  Imperial  Bank;  we  have  an  at- 
torney, a  person  from  the  Social  Security 
office,  a  home  economist  from  the  family 
service  section  of  welfare,  a  builder,  an  ar- 
chitect. The  home  economist  shows  films 
and  slides  and  gives  demonstrations  on  how 
to  set  up  a  budget,  preparing  foods,  and  the 
purchase  of  commodities  for  low-Income 
families." 

How  do  people  find  out  about  these  ses- 
sions? "Through  the  newspaper;  and  they 
announce  It  In  the  churches  and  on  various 
community  bulletin  boards."  Williams  said. 
He  said,  "URDC  has  a  contract,  but  Con- 
gress never  funded  the  program.  Tliere  Is 
no  money  In  it  for  counseling.  So  nobody 
gets  paid."' 

Williams  said,  "We  feel  that  Congress  will 
eventually  fund  237.  Counseling  will  be 
needed  for  a  long  time  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families.  Every  family  needs 
this  counseling  program  whether  they  have 
bad  credit  or  not;  whether  they  are  old  or 
young.  They  learn  things  that  they  never 
knew  before. 

"Often  they  are  persons  who  have  never 
experienced  home  ownership  before.  They 
dont  know  how  to  use  the  utilities.  For  ex- 
ample, a  lady  last  week  moved  into  one  of 
these  236  houses;  the  water  was  dripping 
under  the  sink.  She  didn't  know  that  you 
could  reach  down  under  the  sink  and  turn 
the  water  off  at  that  point.  She  caUed  a 
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plumber,  but  by  the  time  he  got  there,  the 
place  was  almost  flooded." 

We'll  see  you  in  sxx  months 

Counseling  teaches  them  that  when  they 
have  to  buy  a  refrigerator  or  some  other  ap- 
pliance they  should  go  to  a  bank  rather  than 
other  more  expensive  routes.  The  home  econ- 
omist supplements  this  with  pamphlets 
that  people  can  carry  away  from  these  ses- 
sions. 

The  counselor  will  also  show  them  how  to 
set  up  a  budget  schedule.  Williams  aald, 
"When  the  counselor  feels  that  the  pwtentlal 
applicant  has  reached  a  point  where  he  can 
manage  his  bills  and  his  attitude  Is  right  to- 
ward home  ownership,  the  counselor  makes 
a  recommendation  to  the  committee  that  this 
person  Is  now  In  a  position  to  own  a  home. 
The  written  report  of  the  counselor  is  brought 
to  the  meeting.  Under  this  circumstance,  99 
percent  of  the  time,  the  committee  will  ac- 
cept the  recommendation. 

"The  committee  then  writes  a  letter  to 
KIA  certifying  to  the  counseling  and  recom- 
mending PHA  approval.  After  the  family 
moves  In  we  ask  the  counselor  to  see  them 
about  every  three  months.  If  things  are  go- 
ing well,  she  says,  "We'll  see  you  in  six 
months.' " 

Understanding  the  problevi 

Marvin  Davles,  head  of  Urban  RursJ  De- 
velopment Corporation  In  Florida,  blamed 
easy-credit  advertising  for  much  of  the  trou- 
ble. "You  can  tell  a  poor  man  he  can  get  a 
new  car  for  his  vacation  and  not  have  to  pay 
anything  for  70  days,"  he  said.  "What's  that 
poor  man  going  to  say?  He  Is  going  to  say. 
'I'm  going  to  ride  In  style  one  time  In  my 
life.'  "  Davles  points  out  that  bad  housing  is 
a  factor  In  sicknesses  that  afflict  the  poor 
and  It  has  the  corollary  result  of  mounting 
debt  for  doctors'  and  hospital  bills  that  fur- 
ther oompwund  their  problems. 

Davles  said.  "Our  country  could  gear  up  to 
produce  a  million  homes  a  day  If  It  wanted 
to.  We  could  spin  'em  out  of  a  lot  of  things — 
maybe  even  shake  one  out  of  a  bottle,  watch 
It  blow  up  and  become  a  house.  But  It  won't 
do  any  good  unless  we  find  some  way  to  help 
people  buy  these  houses.  This  Is  what  the  235 
program  was  designed  to  do." 

Underwriter  muxt  have  courage 
Williams  pointed  out  that  the  235  program 
calls  on  the  mortgage  banker  for  more  flex- 
ibility than  he  might  apply  to  the  conven- 
tional home  purchaser.  He  said,  "He  must 
have  the  courage  to  forward  to  FHA  an  appli- 
cation from  a  person  whose  past  credit  record 
is  not  good,  but  who  subsequently  has  been 
through  counseling.  And  the  best  counselor 
will  go  to  PHA,  where  an  application  has  been 
rejected,  and  say,  '.  .  .  let's  pull  the  file  and 
see  what's  wrong  with  It.'  "  Williams  said  that 
the  FHA  In  his  area  Is  now  saying  to  the 
mortgage  banker,  "Rather  than  foreclose. 
deed  the  mortgage  over  to  us  and  we'll  work 
It  out'" 

Williams  said,  "The  FHA  objective  in  this 
program  Is  to  stabilize  the  community.  Now. 
you  can't  stabilize  a  community  If  every  time 
a  person  gets  a  couple  of  months  behind  they 
foreclose  and  put  him  out.  A  policy  of  that 
kind  doesn't  reckon  with  the  possibility  of 
strikes  In  an  area." 

Try  to  bum  it  dotcn 
Williams  said,  "The  program  Is  going  to  de- 
velop ownership  pride.  Where  you  have  riots 
In  the  area,  and  the  people  there  don't  own 
It,  they  couldn't  care  less  if  It  burns;  but  if 
they  own  the  buildings,  you  go  there  and  try 
to  burn  It  down  and  see  what  happens.  You 
could  subsidize  a  person  in  an  apartment,  but 
he's  not  going  to  own  It  if  he  stays  there  a 
hundred  years.  So  if  you  are  going  to  develop 
pride,  the  only  way  to  do  It  Is  through  own- 
ership." 

The  edge  of  credibility 

He  said  that  the  counseling  process  should 
evolve  as  an  expense  to  the  private  sector. 
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then  the  cost  of  counseling  miost  be  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  sales  cost 
allowance  In  FHA  appraisals.  Williams  said 
counseling  could  be  contracted  by  FHA  or 
by  private  sector  groups  involved  in  sales  or 
financing,  or  the  city,  or  state,  but  that  these 
groups  should  not  try  to  do  the  actual  coun- 
seling with  their  own,  In-house  staff.  He  rea- 
sons that  unless  the  person  knocking  on  the 
door  Is  recognized  as  a  participating  member 
of  the  client  community,  the  presently  leery 
clientele  will  not  give  a  true  picture  of  their 
problem  sltuaJon.  He  said  counselors  from 
the  black  community  will  have  the  edge  in 
credibility  with  this  clientele,  even  though 
the  counselors,  white  or  black,  might  be 
equally  «^able  of  helping. 

Refuse  to  let  anyone  fail 
Candidates  for  Section  235  housing  In  Wis- 
consin now  have  what  must  be  the  best  con- 
ceived and  most  thorough  system  of  counsel- 
ing and  assistance  available  anywhere  in  the 
country — and  it  Is  paying  off.  In  lAllwaukee, 
Lawrence  S.  Katz,  FHA  administrator  for 
Wisconsin,  estimates  that  his  office  has  in- 
sured 3,000  Section  235  mortgages  on  new 
homes  and  1,000  on  existing  homes.  His  1971 
projections  for  commitments,  outstanding 
and  closed  235's  and  237'5,  are  4,000  new  and 
at  least  1.500  existing  homes.  Of  the  present 
total,  new  and  existing,  two  or  three  are  in 
foreclosure:  he  expects  5  or  6  of  the  1970-71 
exlstlng-house  total  to  be  in  foreclosure  at 
year-end.  The  most  that  can  be  made  of  that 
Is  a  .09  percent  foreclosure  rate.  The  present 
national  foreclosure  rate  for  all  types  of 
mortgages  Is  .33  percent,  and  climbing. 

Milwuakee's  fine  record  on  235's  appears  to 
be  due  to  a  system  of  counseling  that  prac- 
tically refuses  to  let  anyone  fail  once  the 
applicant  has  been  allowed  to  go  as  far  as 
closing;  and  almost  anyone  who  has  the 
determination  to  sit  through  Katz's  pre-pur- 
chase  clinics  would  find  it  hard  not  to  qualify. 
He  has  mobilized  every  conceivable  na- 
tional, state  and  local,  public  and  private 
ally.  In  a  well-coordinated  blitz  on  the  bar- 
riers to  upward  mobility  of  the  poor. 

First  the  low-income  applicant,  referred 
from  whatever  source,  presents  himself  to 
the  welfare  office  and  expresses  his  desire  to 
own  a  home.  If  welfare  questioning  reveals 
evidence  that  the  applicant  has  potential  for 
upward  mobility,  the  agency  certifies  to  this 
potential  In  a  letter  to  the  FHA.  The  letter 
goes  to  a  specialized,  one-man  and  one-girl 
staff  In  the  FHA  office.  They  invite  the  appli- 
cant to  come  In.  The  counseling  staff  has  Its 
own  waiting  room  and  classroom  on  the 
premises. 

Before  the  applicant  is  pwrmitted  to  choose 
a  home,  he  is  required  to  attend  three  classes 
In  which  the  FHA  staff  explains  taxes,  in- 
sxirance,  amortization,  and  the  buyer's  re- 
sponsibility. FHA  points  out  the  repair  items 
which,  as  owners,  they  no  longer  will  be  en- 
titled to  leave  for  a  landlord  to  fix.  At  the 
conclusion  of  classes,  the  applicant  gets  a 
private  interview  to  determine  his  personal 
and  financial  situation  and  his  degree  of 
understanding  of  his  obligations  as  a  home- 
owner. 

Now  you're  on  your  oirn — but  you're  not 
Then,  as  an  undergraduate  alunuius  cf 
the  FHA  classes,  he  Is  told.  "Now  you  aie 
on  your  own.  Find  a  house  and  talk  to  the 
real  estate  broker."  The  FHA  office  tries  to 
keep  listings  of  potential  Section  235  homes 
for  sale  In  their  area.  They  also  know  the 
Interested  real  estate  brokers  who  are  la- 
mlllar  with  the  program.  The  applicant  looks 
at  houses  and  picks  one — but  there's  more 
to  do  before  he  signs  the  sales  contract. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  *200  is  the 
lowest  downpayment  possible  on  a  235  house. 
In  Milwaukee,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety will  fund  the  $200.  The  Society  has 
set  aside  $100,000  for  their  program  of  down- 
I>ayment  grants.  When  a  graduate  of  the 
Fii.\  counseling  proves  his  need  for  the  $200. 
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the  Society  notifies  FHA  of  their  interest 
and  willingness  to  grant  the  downpaym^nt 
on  the  specific  house  chosen — but  there  Is 
still  more  to  be  done  before  settlement. 

Next,  the  county  welfare  agency  looks  at 
the  house.  A  staff  of  ten  housing  aides  at 
the  Milwaukee  County  welfare  office  are  on 
duty  to  check  the  condition  of  the  bouse, 
the  number  of  l>edrooms  against  the  size  of 
the  family  and  the  other  accommodations 
that  should  be  present.  If  they  like  what 
they  see,  they  tell  FHA,  and  the  sales  con- 
tract is  signed.  This  further  certification 
triggers  the  standard  FHA  Inspections.  If 
FHA  approves,  they  notify  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society.  If  the  Society  has  agreed  to 
help,  they  then  release  the  down{>ayment 
money  and  the  buyer  Is  ready  to  go  to 
settlement. 

At  this  point,  a  voluntary  group  of  la\^Ters 
operating  under  a  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opfxirtunlty,  are  cranked  Into  the 
procedure  to  represent  the  buyer.  As  an 
almo6t-fln;il  FHA  requirement,  five  days  be- 
fore closing,  the  235  buyer  must  go  to  the 
property,  examine  it  for  condition,  and  sign 
an  acceptance  that  lists  what  he  doesn't  like 
as  a  result  of  his  examination.  Katz  ex- 
plained that  he  feels  this  last  requirement  is 
essential,  {>ariicularly  in  the  situation  whTe 
the  family  may  be  going  Into  a  development 
where  construction  on  their  specific  house 
does  not  start  until  they  agree  to  buy  it  or 
where  there  has  been  no  model  home  to 
look  at. 

A  mortgage  and  a  bag  of  tools 

After  the  house  they  are  going  to  buy  has 
been  chosen,  they  go  to  classes  In  home 
maintenance  conducted  by  the  Milwaukee 
County  Welfare  department.  Their  ten  wel- 
fare housing  aides  really  go  to  work.  They 
launch  an  intensive  teaching  and  counseling 
course,  in  facilities  that  look  like  a  high 
school  home  economics  and  cooking  labora- 
tory. The  lady  of  the  house  Is  paid  $53 
a  month,  for  two  months,  to  attend 
these  classes.  She  also  gets  transporta- 
tion and  a  nursery  to  look  after  the 
children  while  she  Is  In  class.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Extension  program 
assists  the  welfare  Instruction  program  In 
addition,  a  select  group  of  welfare  mothers, 
previously  counseled  In  235  ownership,  are 
used  to  assist  and  Instruct  as  team  leaders. 
The  buyer  Is  taught  how  to  replace  faucet 
washers,  fuses,  upholstery,  how  to  make 
drape,  how  to  use  scouring  powder,  how  to 
varnish  floors  and  replace  window  panes.  At 
the  end  of  the  course,  the  buyer  gets  $65 
worth  of  home  tools  (his  choice  of  ladders, 
shovels,  etc.).  The  tools  are  provided  from 
University  of  Wisconsin  funding. 

The  welfare  departments  In  13  Wisconsin 
counties  are  cooperating  In  this  program. 

Once  the  family  has  occupied  the  premises, 
a  welfare  aide  returns  on  a  schedule  of  in- 
spections every  three  months.  He  hunts  for 
maintenance  problems  which.  If  neglected, 
might  cau.se  serious  deterioration.  The  wel- 
fare department  does  this  to  protect  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  family.  The  welfare 
agency  has  exposure.  When  they  endorsed 
the  house,  they  guaranteed  to  take  care  of 
all  major  and  minor  repairs  that  the  buyer 
can't  handle.  Costs  Incurred  in  this  program 
are  shared  55  percent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (OEOI,  27.5  percent  by  the  State 
and  17.5  percent  by  the  county. 

Preventing  maintenance 

Katz  Is  also  proud  of  a  four-page  check 
list  his  staff  has  developed  for  his  Inspectors 
and  appraisers.  He  feels  It  will  soon  become 
a  model  for  the  nation.  The  list  searches 
out  Items  that  might  be  cause  for  rejection 
such  as  lead  plumbing  In  older  houses,  and 
roofing  materials  that  won't  meet  perform- 
ance standards,  as  well  as  verifying  that  the 
other  essential  and  specified  items  are  in  the 
house.  "Remember,  these  people  have  no 
money  left  over  for  expensive  repairs  and 
alterations,"  said  Katz. 
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Performance  tn  a  high-pnce  area 

Land  costs  In  the  immediate  area  of  Mil- 
waukee have  forced  Katz  to  set  a  $24,200  cell- 
ing price  on  a  single-family  detached  four- 
bedroom  home.  In  condominiums,  the  cell- 
ing is  $18,000.  In  areas  outside  of  Milwau- 
kee, the  sales  price  generally  encountered  Is 
$18  500  for  a  house  with  a  basement,  one 
bath,  three  bedrooms;  or  $20,000  with  fotir 
bedrooms  and  one  and  one-half  baths.  He  re- 
ports that  there  are  180  builders  of  235  hous- 
ing in  Wisconsin. 

James  E.  Grootemaat,  president  of  A.  L. 
Grootemaat  and  Sons,  a  Milwaukee  mort- 
gage banking  firm,  terms  Katz  ".  .  .  the  num- 
ber one  state  FHA  director  In  the  country." 
If  Innovation  Is  the  yardstick,  he  may  be 
right. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  Secretary  Romney 
announced  the  freeze  on  Insuring  existing 
housing  under  SecUon  235,  he  singled  out 
Wisconsin  as  doing  a  particularly  good  Job 
with  this  aspect  of  235. 

Grootemaat  Is  now  serving  1.453  Section 
235  mortgages.  He  said  67-70  percent  Is  new 
construction.  In  the  smaller  towns  of  Wis- 
consin, the  buyer  Is  predominantly  white,  but 
in  Milwaukee  there  Is  a  larger  proportion  of 
low-income,  black  families  In  the  235  market. 

Joseph  W.  Boullcault,  vice  president  of 
Investment  for  Mortgage  Associates  In  Mil- 
waukee reports  that  his  mortgage  banking 
firm  is  servicing  $4  million  worth  of  235 
mortgages  in  Wisconsin  and  $35  million  in 
the  seven  states  In  which  his  firm  operates. 

Their  interest  In  the  235  program  has  led 
them  into  the  development  and  construc- 
tion of  North  Meadow  Homes,  a  Mortgage 
Associates  subsidiary.  The  development  Is 
stabilized  with  a  mixture  of  mostly  235's 
and  the  balance  In  203 's,  and  an  occasional 
conventional  mortgage. 

A  stake  in  the  system 

PHA  AdnUnlstrator  Katz  says,  "The  wel- 
fare client  presents  a  fascinating  challenge" 
Obviously,  the  entire  housing  Industry,  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  Wisconsin,  has  risen  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

The  Section  235  program  is  one  of  the 
great  contradictions  of  our  time.  It  Is  bad 
news  where  it  is  not  working  and  not  being 
done  right,  and  it  Is  good  news  where  It  is 
succeeding.  How  else,  In  America,  could  we 
house  160,000  low-Income  families  for  $200 
million — Just  part  of  their  Interest  payment. 
Certainly,  not  In  public  housing.  Both  types 
of  subsidies  are  necessary  to  fit  clientele 
whose  present,  upward  mobility  potential  Is 
slightly  different.  Public  housing  never  pro- 
vided a  complete  answer  to  the  problem  of 
housing  the  poor,  and  It  never  gave  anyone  a 
stake  m  the  capitalistic  system.  Section  235 
does. 

It  began  in  Georgia 

On  December  27,  1968,  Willie  and  Ellse 
Wright  moved  into  their  own  home.  They 
never  really  thought  such  a  possibility  could 
be  theirs.  Section  235  made  ownership  a 
reality  for  this  Athens  couple  and  their  four 
children. 

Prior  to  this  program,  the  Wrights  had 
lived  in  public  housing  but  Willie  Wright's 
income  edged  steadily  upward  until  It 
equaled  and  then  surpassed  the  cut-off  point 
beyond  which  a  family  Is  no  longer  eligible 
to  reside  In  public  housing. 

The  235  program  had  Juat  begun  In  Georgia 
and  Athens  builder  John  H.  Mitchell.  Jr., 
executive  vice  president  of  Evans  &.  Mitchell 
Industries,  sold  the  Wrights  the  first  house 
in  the  nation  Insured  by  FHA  under  Section 
235  of  the  1963  Housing  Act. 

Carey  Hooks,  administrator  of  the  FHA 
office  for  the  State  at  Georgia,  said,  "Many 
housing  experts  consider  Section  235  to  be 
no  more  expensive  than  the  public  hoiislng 
subsidies,  but  with  the  added  benefits  of  pri- 
vate home  ownership  for  the  family  and  im- 
proved citizenship  responsibility  for  the 
community." 
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"I  didn't  think  we  would  ever  be  able  to 
buy  our  own  home,  since  we  lived  In  a  proj- 
ect so  long,"  said  Mrs.  Wright. 

The  Wright  family  is  black,  the  235  pro- 
gram Is  not  directed  strictly  at  black  fami- 
lies, but.  In  Athens,  most  of  the  housing 
sold  by  Mitchell's  firm  has  been  to  blacks. 
Any  subdivision  offering  federally  funded 
housing  must  be  open  to  any  family  regard- 
less of  race.  Mitchell  has  found  that  the 
company  Is  selling  homes  to  an  Increasing 
number  of  whites  under  this  program. 

Willie  Wright,  who  has  been  working  for 
the  past  eight  months  at  Dairy  Queen,  said, 
"I  Uke  it  a  whole  lot  better  than  living  tn 
the  projects.  My  children  like  It  a  whole  lot 
better."  The  development,  entitled  Spring 
Valley,  Is  now  completing  the  final  section 
of  the  300-house  subdivision.  They  are  45 
sales  ahead  of  construction  right  now.  Be- 
cause of  Its  success,  Mitchell  has  launched 
a  second  235  subdivision  in  Monroe,  Georgia. 

A  great  day 

Evans  &  Mitchell  is  the  volume  producer 
among  20  sellers  actively  involved  In  the 
235  program  in  northeast  Georgia,  accord- 
ing to  the  Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank 
David  C.  Ragln,  Jr.,  the  C&S  mortgage  loan 
officer,  stild,  "To  give  jrou  an  Idea  of  volume 
being  generated  under  this  program  we  pres- 
ently have  60  cases  ready  to  submit  for  Arm 
commitments  and  at  least  90  cases  in  the 
processing  stage.  We  are  interviewing  Evans 
&  Mitchell  applicants  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
day  for  their  Spring  Valley  subdivision;  and 
we  have  17  cases  In  process  for  their  new 
Stonehenge  Development." 

Ragln  added,  "Diiring  1970,  we  closed  163 
home  loans  under  Section  235,  covering  17 
counties  in  northeast  Georgia.  Our  heaviest 
concentration  was  in  Athens.  We  have  not 
received  a  single  complaint  from  any  of  the 
purchasers  regarding  the  type  of  housing 
construction  or  the  quality  of  the  house.  And 
we  haven't  had  any  foreclosures  or  serious 
delinquencies  on  loans  that  were  generated 
in  the  Athens  area." 

Georgia's  10th  district  congressman,  Rob- 
ert G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  was  on  the  scene  in 
Athens  to  share  Willie  Wright's  satisfaction. 
When  Representative  Stephens  presented 
the  Wrights  with  the  keys  to  their  new  home, 
he  said,  "This  Is  a  great  day  for  us  and  this 
family."  Stephens  liked  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  235  program  involving 
private  enterprise  in  a  natural  extension  of 
the  public  housing  idea. 

To  understand  what  that  means  to  Willie 
and  EUlse  Wright,  you  have  to  know  that 
neither  Willie's  parents  nor  Ellse's  parents, 
nor  their  grandparents,  nor  their  great- 
grandparents  ever  owned  their  home. 

Both  Willie  and  Ellse  were  born  and 
brought  up  In  Oconee  County.  For  genera- 
tions their  families  lived  and  worked  on 
the  land  for  other  people,  never  acciunulat- 
Ing  enough  to  buy  their  own  place.  In  talking 
about  their  past.  Ellse  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  this  fact  was  not  a  condemnation  of 
anyone:  "That's  Just  the  way  things  was," 
she  said. 

The  Wrights  have  "bom  and  raised"  seven 
children  in  Athens. 

Robert  Tharpe  of  the  Atlanta  mortgage 
firm,  Tharpe  and  Brooks,  said  "235  is  a  posi- 
tive program."  Tharpe's  loan  administration 
boss,  C.  R.  Edwards,  reports  that  the  over- 
30  days'  delinquency  rate  "is  not  as  high 
as  might  be  expected"  among  the  600  low- 
income  loans  that  his  firm  has  closed.  Ed- 
wards feels  it  is  too  early  to  know  all  the 
problems  that  lie  ahead  in  this  program.  He 
expects  that  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
while  these  loans  are  being  seasoned,  he 
wrlU  have  to  do  a  lot  of  knocking  on  doors 
to  hold  down  their  delinquency  rate. 

Nearly  all  lending  Industry  spokesmen  con- 
cede that  counseling — both  before  and  after 
closing — has  an  essential  role  to  play  in  the 
success  of  the  low-Income  housing  assistance 
programs. 
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Voluntary  aid  stretched  to  the  limit 

In  Atlanta,  a  formal  counseling  service  is 
performed  by  a  volunteer  group  entitled 
"Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Service  of  At- 
lanta, Inc."  beaded  by  Pred  Tunny.  The  non- 
profit service  is  funded  by  local  merchants 
to  settle  bUls  and  keep  individuals  from 
bankruptcy.  They  are  not  being  paid  for 
counseling  235  applicants,  but  occasionally 
can  squeeze  one  In  among  the  debtors  they 
are  being  paid  to  counsel.  Lately  the  demand 
for  FHA  counseling  has  become  more  than 
they  can  handle. 

Robert  L.  McHan,  assistant  to  the  FHA  ad- 
ministrator in  Atlanta,  traced  the  relation- 
ship in  the  housing  Industry  and  the  coun- 
seling organization:  "Originally,  we  had  an 
experimental  program  to  try  out  237  coun- 
seling and  to  see  what  the  problems  were. 
The  Constuner  Credit  service,  here.  Is  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Foundation  for  Con- 
sumer Credit,  with  offices  in  several  major 
cities." 

McHan  said,  "Consumer  Credit  has  had  to 
limit  their  counseling  to  20  percent  of  their 
total  time.  This  in  a  sense  creates  a  backlog 
as  a  result  of  the  volume  of  235  applicants, 
whose  credit  position  moves  their  applica- 
tion over  to  the  237  program,  which  requires 
counieling  prior  to  approval." 

GeoT0a's  volume  leads  nation 

FHA's  Atlanta  office  has  led  the  nation  In 
the  number  of  families  assisted  under  Sec- 
tion 235.  To  date.  Administrator  Carey  Hooks 
estimates  there  are,  in  Georgia,  13,200  com- 
mitments outstanding  or  closed. 

Hooks'  assistant,  FHA  director  Robert 
McHan,  estimates  that  of  this  total,  slightly 
over  100  are  In  foreclosure.  This  low  fore- 
closure rate  compares  favorably  with  the 
office's  experience  on  203  housing — the  FHA 
mortgage  insuring  program  for  families  who 
do  not  require  subsidies. 

Hooks  has  an  out-ln-the-field  designation 
of  low-Income  families  for  the  purpose  of 
these  subsidy  programs.  ".  .  .  those  with  ad- 
Justed  Incomes  in  the  range  served  by  public 
housing  and  up  to  35  percent  higher  than 
public  housing  admission  limits.  In  Chatham 
County,  Georgia,  these  adjusted  incomes 
range  from  $3,500  for  a  family  of  two  up  to 
$4,200  where  there  are  seven  persons.  Mod- 
erate-income families  are  those  having  ad- 
justed Income  somewhat  higher,  ranging 
from  $4,725  for  a  two-person  family  In 
Chatham  County,  up  to  $5,940  where  the 
family  is  composed  of  10  persons."  In  the 
higher  cost-of-living  areas  around  Atlanta, 
these  figures  are  $1,200  to  $1,500  higher. 

The  majority  of  235  housing  In  Georgia  is 
new  construction,  but  there  is  more  to  235 
than  new  construction.  A  small  percentage 
of  the  total  program  has  been  used  for  ex- 
isting homes  that  can  be  brought  up  to 
standard.  These  are  generally  older,  larger 
houses,  which  in  practice  have  been  used  to 
accommodate  hardship  cases  for  large  fam- 
ilies needing  more  than  the  standard  three- 
or  four-bedroom  house.  They  are  generally 
located  In  the  city  areas. 

Significant  variations 
Secretary  George  Romney  recently  profiled 
the  existing  house  clientele,  nationally: 
"There  are  significant  variations  between  oc- 
cupants cf  new  and  existing  235  housing. 
The  latter  have  larger  size  families,  a  greater 
proportion  of  single  parent  families,  lower 
mortgage  amounts,  and  substantially  great- 
er reliance  on  welfare  assistance." 

In  Georgia,  Hooks  described  his  handling 
of  the  existing  house  program  this  way, 
"Th«-e  is  a  scarcity  of  existing  235'8  but  ap- 
plications on  existing  properties  will  be 
processed  for  a  family  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal or  other  governmental  action;  families 
displaced  from  public  housing  because  of 
income  limitation  supported  by  a  statement 
from  the  housing  authority  that  displace- 
ment is  due  to  over-income;  a  family  with 
five  or  more  minor  children  under  21  years 
of  age  living  in  the  hotisehold.  and  for  a 
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family  presently  occupying  a  property  un- 
der clrcumstancee  which  present  a  health 
or  safety  hazard."  Within  these  categorlee, 
Hooks  will  e^ve  priority  to  those  applica- 
tions on  properties  In  the  lowest  price  range. 

Georgia  broker  to  negotiate  repairs  loith 
sellers 

Hooks  said:  "Many  such  purchasers  have 
<Ufflc\ilty  In  raising  a  $200  downpayment, 
and  do  not  have  on  hand  funds  to  make  re- 
pairs to  homes  they  have  Just  bought.  While 
FHA  does  everything  possible  to  see  that 
older  properties  are  livable,  many  times  de- 
fects are  not  visible  or  ascertainable  by  our 
appraisers  or  have  been  purposely  concealed 
so  as  not  to  be  visible.  Buyers  who  en- 
counter these  problems  claim  they  have  been 
misled  Into  excluding  from  the  purchase 
contract  any  provisions  for  needed  repairs. 

"We  ask  real  estate  brokers  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  purchaser  as  well  as  the 
seller,  to  the  full  extent  allowed  by  buslneBS 
ethics.  No  representation  should  be  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  PHA  appraisal  consti- 
tutes the  guarantee  that  no  repairs  are 
needed  to  the  property.  It  Is  our  opinion  the 
condition  of  the  property  should  be  known 
by  the  broker  and  disclosed  to  the  purchaser 
as  a  basis  for  negotiation  of  the  contract. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
parties  that  FHA  cannot  require  the  seller 
to  make  repairs  on  an  existing  property  after 
the  loan  has  been  closed,  and  that  any  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  such  repairs  will  be 
referred  to  the  broker  for  negotiation  with 
the  seller." 

Hooks  has  been  counseling  real  estate 
groups  up  and  down  the  length  of  Oeorgla 
with  these  words,  throughout  the  past  year. 
His  vision  of  the  potential  problems  and 
his  warning  have  certainly  contributed  to 
Georgia's  One  performance  record  In  the 
exlstlng-home  i>ortlon  of  the  235  program. 

People  tcith  guts 

Every  segment  of  the  Establishment  that 
has  contributed  and  cooperated  in  the  Sec- 
tion 235  program  have  found  it  a  source  of 
pride  and  satisfaction.  In  Atlsmta,  the  1968 
Housing  Act  enabled  a  warm-hearted  hous- 
ing official  to  put  a  blind  man,  for  the  first 
time  In  his  life,  Into  a  home  of  his  own. 
Hooks"  assistant,  Robert  L.  McHan,  is  a 
deep-voiced  man  who  says  he  gets  a  big 
kick  out  of  helping  people. 

The  blind  man  wrote  a  letter  to  McHan 
over  a  year  ago.  He  had  heard  about  a  special 
government  program  to  assist  low-Income 
families  to  purchase  their  own  home.  The 
blind  man  had  worked  for  13  years  as  a 
laborer,  supporting  his  wife  and  small  sons 
on  a  salary  of  $56  a  week.  Some  of  this  went 
for  special  school  tuitions  as  one  of  his  sons 
is  also  blind. 

The  family  does  get  some  welfare  assist- 
ance, but  all  of  this  only  enables  them  to 
live  In  old  crowded  housing  that  McHan  de- 
scribed as  "pretty  susbtandard  in  construc- 
tion." 

McHan  set  the  wheels  In  motion  for  the 
blind  man  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  new 
home  through  Section  235. 

The  blind  man  found,  through  the  home 
ownership  assistance  program,  a  respectable 
way  of  achieving  what  he  could  not  achieve 
on  his  own:  a  safe,  clean  house  In  a  pleasant 
neighborhood  where  his  family  could  live  In 
dignity. 

For  $65  a  month,  only  $15  more  than  he 
was  paying  for  a  slum  dwelling,  he  now 
has  a  handsome,  brick  house. 

"This  program  is  aimed  at  people  who  are 
Jiist  above  the  public  housing  income  level." 
said  McHan.  "The  important  thing  Is  it  gives 
folks  like  the  blind  man  a  chance  to  feel 
proud,"  McHan  went  on.  "He  deserves  It. 
Here  is  a  fellow  who  really  was  trying  to  do 
something  for  himself.  He  is  hardworking 
and  honest;  he  has  excellent  credit  ratings, 
even  on  his  tiny  salary.  He  even  went  out 
and  found  a  house  himself." 
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McHan 's  voice  grew  solemn.  He  paused  for 
a  moment.  "People  with  guts  like  that  de- 
serve a  helping  hand,"  he  said. 

Family  can  stay   together 

McHan  didn't  stop  with  the  blind  man.  An 
Atlantan  mother  of  seven  children  was  killed 
In  a  fire  while  trying  to  rescue  children,  not 
her  own,  who  were  trapped  In  a  nursery. 
She  succeeded  In  the  rescue,  but  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  efforts.  Prior  to  this  event,  the 
woman  and  her  husband  had  been  buying  a 
home  with  235  assisted  payments. 

After  the  woman  died,  her  husband  left 
the  household  and  their  children.  The  grand- 
mother then  came  to  Atlanta  from  her  home 
in  ThomasvUle,  G«orgla,  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  the  children,  ranging  in  age  from 
four  to  13.  The  father  did  not  continue  to 
provide  living  expenses  for  his  family.  They 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  235  assistance 
payments.  Neighbors  collected  money  and 
A.  B.  Padgett,  a  trust  officer  of  the  Trust 
Company  of  Georgia,  agreed  to  administer 
funds  for  the  children.  Padgett  managed  to 
get  the  husband  to  deed  the  property  over 
to  the  grandmother  so  that  the  Section  235 
assistance  could  continue. 

McHan  said,  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  took 
the  deed  down  and  got  It  recorded  although 
it  is  not  FHA  business,  and  got  the  grant  of 
title  to  the  grandmother."  Mrs.  GUI,  a  coun- 
selor for  the  Atlanta  Housing  Authority  has 
been  visiting  the  family  about  once  every 
month.  She  has  helped  them  to  secure  a 
welfare  Income  of  $184  per  month.  The  father 
Is  ciirrently  required  to  contribute  about 
$200  on  a  court  order.  Mrs.  Gill  now  finds 
that  the  family  affairs  are  going  well  with 
the  assistance  received  from  several  sources 
and  the  grandmother  has  little  trouble  with 
the  children  who  are  doing  well  in  school. 

FHA  is  continuing  the  assistance  payment 
so  that  the  family  can  stay  together  and 
retain  their  home. 

Impact  on  public  hoxising 

The  235  housing  market  did  not  really 
get  moving  until  late  1969.  Therefore,  It  Is 
too  early  to  measure  Its  full  effect  on  other 
preexisting  and  established  Interests  In  mar- 
kets in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  o\ir  economy. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  and  perhaps  healthy 
sign  to  note  that  public  housing  managers, 
In  areas  where  there  are  235  programs,  are 
complaining  that  the  235  program  Is  drain- 
ing off  their  best  rent-paying  tenants  Into 
this  home  ownership  program.  The  public 
housing  managers  say  that  this  leaves  them 
with  only  the  hopeless  economic  "dregs"  as 
tenants. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  public  hous- 
ing's loss  should  be  democracy's  gain.  In 
writing  the  235  provisions.  Congress  gave 
priority  under  Section  235  to  public  housing 
tenants.  Now  the  new  program  enables  the 
public  housing  tenant  to  use  his  subsidy  to 
acquire  a  stake  In  capitalism  and  ownership, 
rather  than  a  shoe-box  full  of  rent  receipts, 
at  the  end  of  20  or  30  years.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  235,  these  families  are  presented  with 
an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  ghetto 
and  return  to  the  economic  mainstream  of 
this  nation  at  the  same  time  that  they  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  living.  We  can 
hope  that  public  housing  managers  will  ac- 
knowledge their  true  function  in  our  society. 
Meetings  of  tenant  associations  in  public 
hollaing  iinlts  provide  the  principal  bridge 
of  communcatlon  for  counselors  operatng 
on  behalf  of  the  235  program.  This  calls  for 
the  public  housing  managers'  continued  co- 
operation with  the  requests  of  235  counselors 
for  complete  lists  of  their  best  tenants.  And, 
they  should  wish  these  tenants  well  when 
they  depart  to  become  home  owners.  One  ef- 
fect of  the  235  program  on  public  housing 
win  be  to  free  a  larger  number  of  subsidized 
rental  units  for  the  waiting  list  of  clientele 
they  were  created  to  serve. 
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Process  can't  be  fed  into  a  computer 

So,  we  see  a  nearly  endless  stream  of 
benefits  flowing  to  all  parts  of  our  society 
from  one  imaginative  low-oost  program — 
235. 

Many  areas  around  the  nation  are  experi- 
encing successes  in  their  235  programs.  In 
the  areas  checked,  where  the  foreclosure  rate 
is  at  a  satisfactorily  low  level,  generally  one 
percent,  counseling  has  played  an  Important 
part  In  that  success.  The  counseling  of  low- 
income  candidates  for  235  housing  is  sup- 
posed to  be  available  under  provisions  of 
Section  237  of  the  1968  Housing  Act.  How- 
ever, this  cotmseltng  section  was  never 
funded  by  the  Congress.  Counseling  is  avail- 
able in  approximately  70  locations  around 
the  country  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  kind 
of  counseling  that  must  take  place  will 
recognize  that  the  occupants  of  235  housing 
will  generally  come  from  public  housing  or 
other  rented  quarters  where  the  landlord  or 
the  management  is  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing and  repairing  the  structure  in  which 
people  live.  When  these  people  move  into  a 
235  house  and  begin  paying  their  way  to- 
ward a  stake  in  ownership  and.  thus  a  stake 
in  the  capitalistic  system  for  the  first  time, 
they  have  no  Idea  of  their  responsibilities 
as  owners.  As  a  prelude  to  ownership,  most 
will  need  counseling  on  the  techniques  and 
options  of  negotiating  with  their  existing 
creditors  to  adjust  payment  schedules  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Section  235's  subsidized 
interest  payments. 

The  235  clientele  have  nearly  always  lived 
In  a  marginal  or  low-Income  status,  and 
generally  continue  to  earn  their  incomes 
In  Jobs  that  are  embject  to  layoffs  and  fluc- 
tuations that  hit  this  area  of  our  popula- 
tion first  and  hardest.  This  means  that  the 
kind  of  counseling  needed  cannot  stop  Just 
because  the  occupant  and  his  family  have 
become  sheltered  in  235  housing.  Counseling 
by  locally  available  service  must  continue 
to  help  these  people.  When  they  get  Into 
financial  trouble  and  encounter  the  legalese 
of  both  the  public  and  private  sector  to 
whom  they  have  made  commltmenta,  they 
don't  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  Foreclosures 
will  follow  unless  a  sympathetic  guidance 
service  can  front  for  them  and  advise  them 
through  each  personal  crisis. 

Where  this  kind  of  service  Is  succeeding, 
the  counselors  are  people  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  our  economic  system.  They  know 
how  to  tap  a  broad  range  of  assistance  pro- 
grams In  order  to  apply  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible and  save  the  mortage. 

Servicing  the  235  mortgage  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  process  that  can  be  easily  fed  into  a 
computer.  There  must  be  a  recognition  of 
the  need  for  flexibility  In  dealing  with  this 
clientele.  This  does  not  mean  to  encourage  a 
policy  of  evasion  of  personal  obligations,  but 
in  many  cases,  there  will  be  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. It  does  mean  that  the  system  Is 
dealing  with  people  who  may  not  know  that 
they  are  supposed  to  get  In  touch  with  the 
counselor  or  lender  If  they  have  a  problem. 
Thus,  in  many  cases,  the  lender  must  get  out 
and  knock  on  doors  when  the  paj^ment  Is  30- 
days  delinquent. 

Counseling  should  not  be  haphazard 
All  things  considered,  the  foreclosure  rate 
thus  far  has  not  been  too  high,  but  continued 
counseling  and  flexibility  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  it  this  way.  The  235  occupant  may 
even  need  counseling  on  such  matters  as  good 
buys  on  meat  in  the  grocery  store,  and  how  to 
adjust  a  thermostat. 

The  foreclosure  rate.  In  many  areas,  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  FHA  203  program 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  It  took 
the  time  of  a  lot  of  volunteers  to  keep  this 
performance  rate  on  a  satisfactory  level. 

In  every  area  checked  where  the  program  Is 
succeeding,  counseling  Is  now  being  pro- 
vided  on   a   haphazard,   voluntary   basis  by 
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dedicated  citizens,  many  of  them  from  the 
black  community. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  235  housing 
are  being  referred  to  the  voluntary  counsel- 
ing service  at  all  stages  of  the  235  process. 
This  Includes  the  origination,  the  settlement 
and  the  servicing  phases. 

The  nation  cannot  expect  these  counselors 
to  continue  without  some  adequate,  definite 
program  of  compensation  for  their  time. 

The  entire  235  program  purports  to  deal 
with  the  human  crises  and  problems  of  a 
critical  segment  of  our  society.  Human  prob- 
lems can  seldom  be  computerized.  There  must 
be  flexibility  In  whatever  program  purports 
to  meet  this  problem  and  deal  effectively  with 
It.  The  program  is  more  than  needed.  It  lb 
vital.  235  housing  presents  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  resolve  one  of  the  great  crises 
of  our  time.  The  235  clientele  do  not  own 
the  property  where  they  presently  live, 
whether  it  is  public  housing  or  landlord  op- 
erated. They  have  no  stake  in  it.  If  It  bums. 
It  Isn't  their  house.  235  gives  these  people, 
lor  the  first  time,  a  stake  in  ownership. 

Enabling  the  235  client  to  experience  liv- 
ing in  a  home  of  his  own  where  he  begins  to 
see  a  little  equity  building  up  in  his  name  is 
planting  the  germ  of  pride  of  ownership  In 
this  person.  Properly  counseled,  he  will  find 
out  what  he  must  do  to  take  care  of  It  and 
emerge  wuh  a  stake  In  ownership  and  In 
our  capitalistic  system.  Thus,  what  would  be 
created  vtnthln  a  large  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion IS  resentment  of  vandalism,  destruction 
and  burning.  Families  owning  something  do 
not  want  to  lose  it.  Rather,  they  will  defend 
It  and  automatically  adopt  the  values  and 
standards  cherished  by  most  Americans.  The 
national  achievement  will  be  to  have  brought 
these  f>eopIe  back  Into  the  mainstream  of  the 
economy  as  taxpayers  and  as  constructive, 
productive  citizens.  The  alternative  is  an 
ever-larger  tax  burden  and  an  expansion  of 
an  Inefficient  bureaucracy.  Wherever  235  can 
be  made  to  work  it  will  create  converts  to  the 
best  in  the  American  society. 


A     TRIBUTE     TO     THE     AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  MUSICIANS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians,  Americans  in  every 
corner  of  the  land  pay  homage  to  the 
senices  of  a  grand  organization  that  has 
served  the  interests  of  the  country,  the 
labor  movement,  and  the  arts,  in  sterling 
fashion. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  states- 
men, poets:  social  philosophers,  and  the 
general  public  have  praised  the  members 
of  the  musical  profession  as  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  Yet,  with  all  due  respect  for 
their  abilities  and  the  pleasure  they 
bestow  upon  the  world,  musicians  have 
been  for  centuries.  So  it  was  in  our  own 
bottom  of  the  economic  barrel.  So  it  has 
been  for  centuries.  So  it  was  in  our  own 
country  until  the  founding  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  In 
1896. 

Under  the  leadership  of  such  capable 
men  as  Hal  C.  Davis,  the  current  presi- 
dent, and  the  late  James  C.  Petrillo.  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  has 
fought  for  the  rights  of  its  membership 
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with  a  force  and  persistence  meriting  the 
respect  of  everyone  familiar  with  the 
facts. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  declare  my  admira- 
tion for  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  on  the  occasion  of  their  75th 
armiversary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  W.  STANCIL 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  James  W.  Standi  who 
has  retired  after  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  for  the 
past  14  years.  He  does  so,  I  am  sure, 
with  pride  in  the  organization  he  has 
served  so  well  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  has  served  with  a  single  goal — to  as- 
sure that  veterans  of  this  country,  their 
dependents  and  beneficiaries  receive  the 
benefits  intended  by  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  On  behalf  of  the  veterans 
of  my  State,  and  indeed  of  the  Nation,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation. 

Jim  Standi  was  a  career  employee  in 
the  truest  sense  having  served  for  more 
than  36  years.  He  continued  his  edu- 
cation at  night  while  carrying  a  full  load 
as  a  civil  servant  and  earned  a  law  de- 
gree in  1941.  From  1942  to  1946  he  served 
as  a  commissioned  oflQcer  in  the  Navy. 
His  last  assignment  was  aide  and  flag  sec- 
retary to  the  commander.  South  Pacific 
Area  and  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  joined  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  in  1946  as  an  attorney. 
He  advanced  through  positions  of  in- 
creased responsibility,  including  that  of 
vice  chairman,  and  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  board  in  1957  by  the  then 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  with 
the  approval  of  President  Elsenhower. 
He  furthered  his  education  and  was 
awarded  a  masters  degree  in  public  ad- 
ministration in  1965  by  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

Many  professional  honors  have  come 
to  this  exceptional  man.  Mr.  Standi 
holds  the  Veterans'  Administration's  two 
highest  awards — the  Exceptional  Serv- 
ice Medal  and  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  given  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  as  chairman  in 
accomplishing  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion mission.  Over  the  years,  he  has  also 
been  honored  by  awards  from  national 
service  organizations,  including  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  AMVETS. 
He  also  received  the  B'nal  B'rlth  Na- 
tional Service  Award  for  his  exception- 
al contribution  to  the  hiring  of  the  blind. 

As  chairman  of  the  board,  he  strove 
for  excellence  in  service,  quality  of  ded- 
sions  and  was  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  equity  and  justice. 

Mr.  Stancil's  hallmark  was  compas- 
sion and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  those  who  appealed  to 
his  board.  In  short,  he  cared.  He  cared 
for  America's  veterans,  their  dependents 
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and  survivors,  and  for  his  associates  on 
the  board,  from  the  newest  to  the  oldest. 
As  he  leaves  the  Board  of  Vetersms 
Appeals,  he  can  be  proud  of  his  record  as 
an  outstanding  chairman  for  he  truly 
was  a  champion  of  all  veterans.  Mrs. 
Dorn  joins  me  in  wishing  him  and  Mrs. 
Standi,  who  is  a  South  Carolinian,  the 
very  best  and  a  most  fruitful  retire- 
ment. 


JENSEN  BEACH  MIRROR  MOVES  ON 
POLLUTION 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment,  I  have 
found  increasing  instances  of  lax  en- 
forcement of  or  utter  disregard  for  our 
Nation's  health  and  environmental  laws, 
and  the  subcommittee  endeavored  to 
change  this  attitude. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  an  outstand- 
ing weekly  newspaper  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  Jensen  Beach  Mirror,  Jen- 
sen Beach,  Martin  County,  has  made  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  health  and  en- 
vironmental law  enforcement  In  Martin, 
Okeechobee,  and  St.  Lucie  Counties  In 
Florida,  and  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  report  on  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  Mirror's  efforts: 
Time    To    Look    at    Report:     Chabges    of 

MiRBOB  Ignoexd,  Btrr  Pboceess  Is  Made  in 

COBRECnONS 

(By  Dick  Campbell) 

(Note — This  Is  the  tenth  In  a  series  of 
articles  revealing  the  failure  of  the  Trl- 
County  Health  Etepartment  to  enforce  laws 
now  on  the  books  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  the  violation  of  Division  of  Health  rules 
by  action  of  the  health  departments  of  Mar- 
tin, St.  Lucie  and  Okeechobee  Counties.  In 
this  article,  we  assess  what  has  been  written, 
and,  In  some  cases,  actions  taken.) 

A  sanitarian  of  the  Martin  County  Health 
Department  walked  into  the  office  of  The 
Jensen  Beach  Mirror  and  bought  a  copy  of 
the  March  18  Issue.  He  told  the  society  edi- 
tor that  he  wanted  to  send  it  to  Okeechobee 
County. 

"A  friend  of  mine  there  wants  to  know 
what  you  wrote  about  the  county,"  he  said, 
and  added,   "Whafs  behind  all  this?" 

Asked  if  he  would  like  to  talk  to  the  edi- 
tor, the  sanitarian  said,  "No",  and  said  he 
didn't  want  to  leave  his  name,  either. 

'This  is  all  an  effort  of  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution to  cause  trouble,"  he  scUd.  "Dr.  Myers 
(Martin  County  ComnUssion  chairman)  is 
behind  this." 

The  comments  of  the  sanitarian  are  typi- 
cal of  the  attitude  of  the  Trl-Covmty  Health 
Department  toward  documented  proof  of  lax 
health  law  enforcement  in  this  area.  There 
has  been  no  public  comment  of  either  Dr. 
Neil  Miller,  head  of  the  health  depcutment, 
or  W.  A.  Richards,  director  of  sanitation  for 
the  three  counties. 

In  this,  the  tenth  article  of  The  Mirror's 
series  on  lax  health  law  enforcement,  the 
problem  of  such  enforcement  should  be  put 
into  perspective  by  listing  violations  of 
health  laws  as  documented  in  past  weeks. 
The  enormity  of  the  problem  thus  is  shown 
in  the  weight  of  evidence  in  many  cases. 

However,  in  doing  so,  it  must  be  pointed 
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out  tbat  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
health  law  enforcement.  Areas  of  progress 
that  we  know  of  will  be  listed  along  with  the 
original  violation. 

1.  Dairies  produce  a  river  of  manure  .  .  . 
March  18.  told  of  specific  violations  of  dair- 
ies in  Okeechobee  CJounty.  Dairies  dumped 
cow  manure  from  milking  barns  Into  public 
waterways.  The  solution  suggested  as  an 
answer  was  keeping  all  such  pollutants  on 
the  dairy  land  through  the  use  of  "holding 
ponds".  To  date,  according  to  officials  of  Flor- 
ida Air  and  Water  Pollution,  sixteen  farms  In 
Okeechobee  County  have  signed  up  to  con- 
struct such  holding  ponds  where  none  had 
before.  Others  are  expected  to  sign  soon. 

2.  Injection  of  cows  with  antl-blotlc  while 
in  the  milking  barns,  when  laws  require  cows 
with  mastitis  be  removed  from  the  herd  due 
to  high  antl-biotic  count  of  the  milk. 

3.  Unsanitary  handling  of  anti-blotlc  serum 
and  syringe  In  milking  barns. 

4.  Failure  of  county  health  departments  to 
inspect  milking  barns  as  required  by  law. 

5.  Septic  tank  dumps  raw  sewage  In  Indian 
River.  March  18.  cited  a  violation  bypassed  by 
the  Martin  County  Health  Department  as  an 
effluent  line  for  a  laundry  was  extended  to 
the  river  shore  alongside  a  seepage  point  of 
the  septic  tank.  The  owner  of  the  property 
took  immediate  action  to  correct  the  viola- 
tion. 

6  W.  B  Richards  told  The  Miami  Herald 
reporter  that  he  knew  about  the  septic  tank 
effluent  being  dumped  Into  the  Indian  River 
"two  weeks  ago",  but  had  taken  no  action  on 
the  problem  until  an  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion dye-test  proved  the  pollution. 

7.  Health  Department  denied  Jupiter  Is- 
land pollution.  March  25,  showed  how  the 
Martin  County  Health  Department  had  as- 
sured the  city  manager  of  Jupiter  Island 
there  was  no  problems  with  pollution.  In 
January,  1970,  and  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
island  between  January  7  and  January  23. 
At  that  time  the  department  reported  that 
no  problem  areas  were  discovered  and  all 
past  known  problems  had  been  corrected.  One 
year  later,  the  Town  of  Jupiter  Island  was 
embarrassed  to  find  a  long  list  of  outfalls, 
seven  violations  corrected  in  the  past  year 
and  an  Incomplete  list  of  potential  violations 
made  In  another  survey  by  the  health  de- 
partment. The  town  has  since  taken  upon 
Itself  to  have  an  independent  survey  made  to 
solve  any  unknown  areas  of  possible  pollu- 
tion. 

8.  Monthly  reports  of  sewage  plants  In  the 
Tri-County  Health  Department  are  supposed 
to  be  filed  In  the  Division  of  Health  offices 
in  Jacksonville.  There  Is  no  Indication  that 
all  operating  sewage  plants  made  or  make 
such  reports  regularly.  If  they  did,  many 
plants  would  be  found  sorely  lacking  in  qual- 
ity discharge  of  effluent. 

9.  A  cry  of  foul.  Live  and  Love  It,  March  25, 
pointed  to  the  Market  Truck  Stop  of  Fort 
Pierce  as  an  example  of  the  failure  of  the 
health  department  to  act.  It  was  the  end  of 
April  before  action  was  seen  at  the  site. 
Dumping  of  oil  in  ditches  is  against  the  law. 

10.  Okeechobee  trailer  parks  violate  health 
code.  April  1.  showed  that  most  Okeechobee 
County  trader  parks  were  far  in  excess  of 
their  :egal  Umit  of  trailer.=;,  and  that  many 
did  not  have  health  department  licenses  to 
operate. 

11.  Taylor  Creek  Lodge  had  a  permit  to 
handle  100  trailers,  and  had  144  in  the  park. 
The  sewage  plant  would  handle  only  34 
trailers,  yet  the  health  department  permit 
allows  71  independent  trailers  to  be  tied  into 
the  sewage  system.  The  sewage  plant  outfall 
into  Taylor  Creek  is  lush  with  growth  from 
nutrients. 

12.  Okeechobee  County  operates  a  trailer 
camp  on  the  chores  of  Lak>?  Okeechobee  with- 
out a  health  department  perml'.  and  the 
park  violates  several  state  health  laws,  in- 
cluding no  l:mit  on  how  long  trailers  can  stay 
there,  failure  to  have  water  available  in  the 
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park  area  "adequate  and  convenient"  to  the 
campers,  and  construction  of  the  park  with- 
out a  health  permit. 

13.  Health  on  the  spot.  April  1,  editorial, 
pointed  out  that  the  Trl-County  Health  De- 
partment continued  to  give  so-called  tem- 
porary permits  for  septic  tanks  with  no  time 
In  sight  to  move  subdivisions  to  sewage 
plants. 

14  It  took  ten  years  for  the  Martin  County 
Health  Department  to  correct  health  law 
violations  In  Jensen  Beach  as  demanded  by 
the  Martin  County  Commission  in  a  resolu- 
tion ten  years  previously. 

15.  On  February  19,  1970,  the  Martin  Coun- 
ty Commission  demanded  that  the  health 
department  use  the  county  attorney  to  pro- 
secute health  law  violations.  To  date  such 
service  has  not  been  asked  by  the  health  de- 
partment. 

16.  Health  Issues  septic  tank  permit  to  res- 
taurant, April  8.  The  St.  Lucie  County  Health 
Department  issued  a  septic  tank  permit  to  a 
new  restaurant  seating  225  persons,  when 
such  a  load,  by  law,  would  require  a  sewage 
treatment  plant. 

17.  Taylor  Creek  Isles  In  Okeechobee  Coun- 
ty is  a  trailer  park  subdivision  built  on  filled 
land  with  800  lots.  The  subdivision  has  been 
approved  for  septic  tank  permits  by  the 
health  department  even  though  the  ground 
does  not  qualify  for  them  and  even  though 
such  a  subdivision  requires  a  sewage  plant. 
The  septic  tanks  already  Installed  are  on  lots 
that  front  on  canals  that  lead  Into  Taylor 
Creek.  The  filled  land  does  not  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  the  law. 

18  The  City  of  Stuart  continues  to  violate 
outfall  restrictions  by  dumping  low  treated, 
highly  chlorinated  effluent  right  on  the  beach 
in  Stuart,  into  the  St.  Lucie  River  Crab 
traps  abound  around  the  outfall.  There  were 
11.000  cases  of  hepatitis  last  year  in  Florida, 
most  of  them  caused  by  polluted  shellfish. 

19.  Written  promise  of  Installing  a  sewer 
system  in  Poor  Bob's  Trailer  Park  when  the 
restaurant  went  from  dumping  raw  sewage 
In  the  tidal  shoreline  of  the  Indian  River  to 
a  sewage  plant  (It  took  ten  years  to  get  the 
Job  done)  was  ignored  by  the  health  depart- 
ment. The  owners  estate  took  a  $48,000  tax 
credit  on  the  trailer  park  for  InsUUatlon  of 
the  sewage  system,  according  to  the  county 
attorney,  a  system  never  Installed. 

20  A  sewa'ee  plant  installed  at  Pitchfords 
Camo  serves  only  the  cottages  there,  not  the 
mobile  homes  Pitchfords  Camp  has  no 
health  permit  for  mobile  homes,  another 
violation. 

21.  In  February.  1970.  W.  B.  Richards  told 
the  Martin  County  Commission  that  the 
county  prosecutor.  BUI  Oughterson.  had  told 
him  there  was  no  wav  to  prove  pollution  of 
the  Indian  River  by  Pitchford  Camp  outfalls 
since  there  was  no  way  to  prove  where  the 
pollutant  came  from,  a  statement  vehement- 
ly denied  by  the  county  prosecutor. 
'  22.  Outhouse  law  violations  permitted. 
Anril  15  When  the  county  sought  to  inves- 
tigate outhouses  in  Port  Salerno.  Richards 
used  a  "temporary  privy"  law.  rather  than 
the  proper  law  on  outhouses  to  convince  the 
county  that  It  had  no  power  In  the  matter 
of  outlawing  outhouses.  Investigation  of  the 
outhouses  in  question  revealed  that  none 
met  the  specifications  for  outhouses  in  state 
health  law  and  the  outhouses  could  have 
been  closed  down  by  the  health  department 
if  it  had  wished  to  act  The  outhouses  tn- 
vestl[;ated  r^vpaled  six  of  eight  points  of  the 
law  In  violation. 

23.  Richards  noted  In  a  letter  to  the  coun- 
ty that  deficiencies  of  the  outhouses  had 
been  noted  ar.d  had  been  discuss"d  w;th  the 
ow.icr.  and  d;d  not  give  a  date  f^r  compli- 
ance,  nor  r.   mand.ite   for  corroctio-i 

24.  Bureaucratic  health.  April  15.  editorial. 
The  long,  time-consiiming  route  of  commu- 
nications from  the  office  of  the  Trl-County 
Health  Denartme;it  in  Fort  Pierce,  to  the 
office  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  next  door 
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was  cited  as  an  example  of  the  Ineffective- 
ness of  the  so-called  "memo  of  understand- 
ing" between  the  two  depsu-tments.  The  re- 
port goes  from  Fort  Pierce  to  Jacksonville, 
to  Tallahassee,  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  to  next 
door  in  Fort  Pierce. 

25.  The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
h£is  no  effective  power  in  the  organization  of 
the  health  departments,  yet  is  responsible 
for  many  areas  served  by  health  depart- 
ments, creating  a  vacuum  of  responsibility, 
where  the  buck  can  be  passed  with  ease. 

26.  Health  wins  suit  against  septic  tanks, 
issues  116,  April  22.  The  St.  Lucie  County 
Health  Department  won  a  suit  filed  by  Sus- 
sex Homes,  Inc.  to  force  the  health  depart- 
ment to  issue  septic  tank  permits.  The  courts 
ruled  that  the  health  department  did  not 
have  to  Issue  the  septic  tank  permits.  In  the 
twelve  years  that  followed,  the  St.  Lucie 
County  Health  Department  Issued  116  septic 
tank  permits  to  the  subdivision.  Orange 
Blossom  Estates  near  Fort  Pierce. 

27.  Since  the  ground  quality  was  far  below 
state  health  standards,  the  health  depart- 
ment violated  the  law  In  issuing  the  permits 
to  Orange  Blossom  Estates. 

28.  The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Jacksonville,  compounded  the  law  violation 
by  allowing  ten  permits  for  septic  tanks  to 
be  Installed  in  substandard  soil  even  before 
the  suit. 

29.  Health  violations  statewide,  April  22, 
editorial.  W.  B.  Richards  gave  in  to  pressure 
and  gave  a  septic  tank  permit  to  a  laundry 
operating  on  North  U.S.  1  in  Fort  Pierce. 
He  was  stopped  at  the  last  minute,  and  the 
piermit  revoked,  by  Richard  Starr,  sanitary 
engineer,  who  demanded  that  a  sewage  sys- 
tem be  Installed. 

30.  Dr.  Richard  Penick,  former  president 
of  the  Trl-County  Medical  Association  and 
well  known  local  general  practitioner,  from 
Jensen  Beach,  Joined  The  Mlrtor  protest 
against  lax  health  law  enforcement.  He  ac- 
cused the  health  department  of  a  "do  as  little 
as  possible"  attitude,  and  was  quoted  by  The 
Mirror  as  saying,  "Why  there  hsisn't  been  an 
epidemic  of  major  proportions  Is  beyond  my 
medical  comprehension," 

31.  Shopping  center  violations,  April  29. 
Health  department  officials  W.  B.  Richards 
and  Richard  Starr  approved  an  illegal  sump 
and  septic  tank  for  a  restaurant  and  an 
illegal  draiofield  for  a  shopping  center  owned 
by  L&E  Corporation  in  South  Jensen  Beach. 
Told  of  his  violation,  the  general  manager 
began  planning  proper  sewage  treatment  for 
the  center.  A  principal  in  the  corporation 
owning  the  shopping  center  Is  Ralph  Evln- 
rude,  who  is  head  of  the  outdoor  recreation 
sector  of  President  Richard  Nixon's  environ- 
mental quality  committee. 

32.  Sandsprlt  is  classic  example  of  lax  en- 
forcement. May  6.  The  county  health  depart- 
ment allowed  Martin  County  to  continue  to 
operate  a  county  park,  Sandsprlt  Park,  when 
water  was  found  unfit  to  drink  Health  offi- 
cials just  put  up  a  sign  that  water  was  not 
for  drinking  or  washing,  in  violation  of 
health  laws  that  demand  potable  water  in 
public  places. 

33.  The  county  did  not  know  It  had  to 
have  a  health  department  permit  to  operate 
a  park.  Health  officials  did  not  know  if  such 
a  permit  existed. 

34.  County  parks  in  Martin  and  St.  Lucie 
Counties  on  ocean  beaches  violate  section."! 
of  the  laws  of  Florida  pertaining  to  "proper 
safety  considerations".  Neither  have  re- 
quired Ufesaving  boats  or  outside  buoys,  or 
the  proper  number  of  lifeguards  as  required 
by  law. 

35.  In  the  case  of  Sandsprlt  Park,  the  park 
was  finally  closed  on  order  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Martin  County  Commission.  Dr  Wil- 
liam G.  Myers,  who  said  he  feared  the  water 
was  endangering  the  public. 

36.  The  Manatee  Pocket,  which  empties 
into  the  St.  Lucie  River  at  Sandsprlt  Park, 
has  a  high  poUu.lon  rating  as  tested  by  Air 
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and  Water  Pollution  staffers.  Laws  require 
the  county  health  department  to  test  such 
waters  where  there  is  public  batlilng. 

37.  There  are  no  lifeguards  for  public  park 
bathing  beaches  operated  by  the  Martin 
County  Commission  at  Jensen  Beach  Cause- 
way, Stuart  Causeway,  and  Sand^rlt  Park. 

There  is  h(^>e,  however.  This  llat  does  not 
contain  many  of  the  items  In  stories  that  will 
follow  this  in  weeks  to  come.  Each  story,  it 
seems,  bringa  evidence  of  several  other  areas 
of  concern  for  lax  health  law  enforcement 
by  the  Trl-County  Health  Department. 

The  solution,  as  pointed  out  by  Rep.  Don 
Reed,  seems  to  be  executive,  rather  than 
legislative.  The  laws  are  on  the  books.  Only  a 
strong  mandate,  and  Investigation  by  legis- 
lators will  convince  the  executive  leaders  of 
Florida  that  health  laws  are  written  to  be 
enforced. 

That  enforcement,  too,  will  be  a  story  for 
The  Mirror  readers.  As  Dr.  Richard  Penick 
wrote  recently,  "Keep  the  articles  coming. 
Not  all  Martin  County  residents  are  uncon- 
cerned." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LOUISIANA  EEGISLATURE  URGES 
PRESIDENT  NIXON  GRANT  LIEU- 
TENANT GALLEY  A  FULL  PARDON 
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CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— 
A  NATIONAL  PERIL 


APPRECIATION  DAY  FOR  L.  B.  J. 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  attended 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Library  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  one  thought  kept 
coming  back  to  me:  "A  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps."  President  John- 
son, as  well  as  President  Nixon  and 
the  university's  representatives,  were 
occupied  with  the  nature  of  the  ceremony 
that  opened  a  magnificent  building  that 
will  house  the  record  of  a  man's  life,  but 
the  day  was  more  than  ceremonial.  There 
wa.s  a  sprit  of  friendship  there,  a  few 
hours  away  from  the  pressures  and 
tensions  of  our  times,  where  thousands  of 
us  gathered  to  share  memories  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  life. 

There  were  men  and  women  who  had 
carried  great  responsibilities  in  the  State, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world.  There  were 
others  who  had  worked  for  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  on  their  personal 
staffs,  or  had  helped  with  his  legislative 
programs  in  the  Congress,  or  had  been 
security  men.  And  as  the  Johnsons 
moved  over  the  hillside,  the  spirit  of 
friendship  marked  every  moment. 

All  of  us  should  recognize  the  monu- 
mental contribution  to  the  science  of 
government  that  is  housed  In  the  new 
library.  It  will  be  the  focus  of  scholarly 
attention  for  years  to  come.  Like  other 
ex-students  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Austin  campus  was 
chosen  as  the  site.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  structure  and  with  the  magnificent 
displays  that  record  Lyndon  Johnson's 
service. 

But  most  of  all,  I  thought  that  day 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  al- 
ways m^ant  high  praise,  and  attracted 
warm  satisfaction,  when  he  used  the 
cordial  greeting  "My  Friend."  I  shall 
ways  be  grateful  that  Mrs.  Kazen  and 
I  could  share  the  library  dedication  with 
him  and  thousands  of  his  friends. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  con- 
current resolution  the  legislature  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Louisiana  in  its  regu- 
lar session  of  1971  memorialized  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
"forthwith  grant  Lt.  WilUam  L.  CaUey, 
Jr.  a  full  pardon  from  his  conviction." 
The  Louisiana  Legislature  stated: 
This  sole  conviction  of  one  man  for  pre- 
meditated mvu-der  in  a  guerrUla  type  war  is  a 
mockery  of  justice  and  totally  and  unreason- 
ably unsound,  showing  not  the  least  appre- 
ciation for  the  dedication  and  loyalty  of 
Lieutenant  Calley  and  our  other  brave  fight- 
ing men  defending  this  country  and  Its  high- 
est principles  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  may  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  other  States  to  emulate. 

It  is  with  a  high  sense  of  pride  and 
honor  that  I  insert  the  complete  text  of 
the  resolution  in  the  Record  : 
Resoldtion 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  lirge  and  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider a  full  pardon  for  Lieutenant  William 
Calley. 

Whereas,  Lieutenant  William  Calley  an- 
swered the  call  of  this  nation  that  he  defend 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  without  once 
questioning  that  order  and  with  his  utmost 
loyalty  and  the  defense  of  his  country  and 
Its  allies  foremost  In  his  mind;   and 

Whereas,  war  Itself,  and  particularly  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  daily  slaughter  of 
many  people  on  both  sides  and  inevitably  of 
innocent  clvUians  particularly  because  of 
the  difficulty  and  practical  impossibility  of 
distinguished  innocent  persons  from  the 
enemy;    and 

Whereas,  if  indeed  there  was  a  massacre 
at  My  Lai  three  years  ago,  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  Legislature  that  such  was  the  result  of 
the  tj-pe  of  war  being  fought  and  the  tactics 
of  the  enemy  and  not  the  intentional  acts 
of  Lieutenant  Calley  or  any  other  American 
soldier  to  murder  Innocent  civilians;   and 

Whereas,  Lieutenant  Calley  and  all  our 
fine,  dedicated  and  courageous  soldiers  have 
been  taught  and  disciplined  to  follow  their 
orders  and  commands  without  question;  and 

Whereas,  this  sole  conviction  of  one  man 
for  premeditated  murder  In  a  guerrilla  type 
war  Is  a  mockery  of  Justice  and  totally  and 
unreasonably  unsound,  showing  not  the  least 
CaUey  and  our  other  brave  fighting  men 
defending  this  country  and  Its  highest  prin- 
ciples and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereof  concurring,  that 
we,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Loui- 
siana, do  hereby  memorallze  and  earnestly 
and  respectfully  urge  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  forthwith  grant  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam L.  Calley,  Jr.  a  full  pardon  from  his 
conviction. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted 
without  delay  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Louisiana  delegation  In  Congress 
and  Lieutenant  CaUey. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nxw  Tosx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disease  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning — a  maiimade, 
preventable  disease — exists  across  the 
Nation.  Virtually  every  center  of  old, 
dilapidated  housing  constitutes  a  peril 
to  the  children  who  pick  up  and  eat  the 
sweet-tastlng  lead-tainted  paint  and 
plaster  chips  which  fall  from  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  their  dwellings. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  details  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  issues  a  call  for 
action.  The  editorial  very  correctly  points 
out  one  of  the  key  reasons  why  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act's 
programs  must  be  implemented: 

Without  a  testing  program,  detection  of 
lead  poisoning  is  difflcult,  because  It  has  a 
variety  of  early  symptoms,  many  of  which 
can  easily  be  mistaken  for  conmion  children's 
diseases. 

The  act  does,  in  fact,  provide  for  grants 
to  States  and  local  communities  to  un- 
dertake screening  programs. 

The  editorial  lists  some  shocking  fig- 
ures. Of  the  2,572  screened— less  than 
one-tenth  of  those  potentially  exposed  to 
lead-based  paint — 44  percent  had  ele- 
vated blood  lead  levels.  In  just  under  4 
months,  106  children  were  declared  lead 
poisoning  victims. 

I  commend  the  editorial  from  the 
April  26  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, entitled  "The  Lead  Poisoning 
Epidemic,"  to  my  colleagues.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Lxad  Poisoning  Epidcmic 

A  recent  statement  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has  called 
public  attention,  once  again,  to  one  of  the 
major  health  problems  In  the  city — the 
poisoning  of  children  who  eat  sweet-tasting 
flakes  of  lead-based  paint.  Some  of  the  city's 
leading  medical  authorities  have  previously 
said  lead  poisoning  occurs  in  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  the  city,  and  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men passed  a  lead  poisoning  control  ordi- 
nance a  year  ago.  To  date,  however,  little 
has  been  done  to  combat  the  epidemic.  What 
has  been  done  with  the  meager  funds  that 
have  been  available  from  the  city  and  with 
volunteer  help  from  some  neighborhood 
groups  has  only  confirmed  the  shocking  per- 
vasiveness of  the  problem. 

Most  ol  the  eflfort  has  been  put  into  a 
program  to  determine  blood  lead  levels. 
A  high  blood  lead  level  Is  not  necessarUy  an 
indication  that  a  child  has  a  full-fledged  case 
of  lead  poisoning,  but  it  is  a  clear  sign  of 
danger.  Without  a  testing  program,  detection 
of  lead  poisoning  is  diincvUt,  because  it  has 
a  variety  of  early  symptoms,  many  of  which 
can  easily  be  mistaken  for  common  children's 
diseases. 

The  results  of  the  screening  program  begun 
last  June  clearly  indicate  a  massive  problem, 
even  though  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  chUdren 
potentially  exposed  have  been  tested.  Of  the 
2572  children  screened,  1121  or  about  44  per 
cent  have  been  found  to  have  elevated  blood 
lead  levels.  The  more  children  are  screened, 
the  more  it  becomes  apparent  how  pervasive 
the  problem  is. 

When  the  screening  program  began,  high 
lead  levels  were  found  In  about  38  per  cent 
of  the  ChUdren,  Of  the  1021  chUdren  tested 
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between  Jan.  1  and  March  27,  53  per  cent  had 
abnorauJ  blood  lead  levels  and  106  were 
declared  actual  lead  poisoning  TlctLms.  Th&t 
number  Is  only  one  less  than  the  number  of 
lead  poisoning  cases  discovered  last  year, 
when  500  more  children  were  screened. 

Although  the  city  lead  poisoning  control 
ordinance  makes  It  Illegal  to  have  lead-based 
paint  on  interior  walls  and  requires  the  city 
to  inspect  the  dwellings  of  all  children  found 
with  elevated  blood  lead  levels.  In  the  nine 
months  the  screening  program  has  been 
underway,  the  city  has  inspected  only  213 
housing  units,  and  corrective  action  has  been 
taken  on  only  a  few. 

Clearly,  the  city's  efforts  are  not  sufficient 
to  deal  with  this  complex  problem,  and  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  That  is  why  a  clty- 
wlde  conference  has  been  called  for  May  22 
by  a  number  of  medical,  academic,  citizen 
and  religious  groups.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
conference  will  develop  an  action  program  to 
save  the  city's  children  from  the  lead  poison- 
ing epidemic.  The  tragedy  Is  that  it  has  taken 
this  long  to  begin  the  mobilization  of  the 
entire  community  that  will  be  required. 


THE  VALUE  OP  CONTINUING  LUNAR 
EXPLORATION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  18  months  this  Nation  will  have  com- 
pleted one  of  its  greatest  explorations  In 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  Apollo  limar 
missions  have  and  wiU  provide  new  In- 
sights into  man's  place  in  the  universe 
and  will  aid  htm  in  better  dealing  with 
his  own  environment.  With  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ApKJllo  progrsun  and  its  com- 
pletion by  the  end  of  1972  much  will  re- 
main undone  which  will  be  useful  in  ex- 
ploring and  eventually  utilizing  the  lunar 
surface.  I  am  Including  in  the  Record  a 
valuable  analysis  of  the  Importance  of 
continuing  lunar  exploration  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  commend  this  to  your  reading. 
The  analysis  follows: 

Thi  Val0x  or  CoNTiNTJiNO  Lunar 
Exploration 

Apollo  represents  an  enormous  national 
Investment  in  people  and  dollars.  The  Initial 
magnificent  result  was  the  demonstration  of 
our  capability  to  send  man  to  the  moon  and 
return  him  safely.  Now  we  are  capitalizing 
on  that  investment.  The  total  group  of 
Apollo  missions  has  the  objective  of  explor- 
ing our  nearest  neighbor.  Citizens  of  all  na- 
tions have  thrilled  to  these  Apollo  mlssloris 
and  man's  first  tentative  steps  on  a  new 
world.  Man's  insatiable  curiosity  about  his 
past  and  his  future  and  his  continuing  quest 
for  knowledge  relating  to  his  own  small  world 
has  now  led  him  to  these  challenging  Jour- 
neys. TTie  rewards  to  date  have  been  hand- 
some and  have  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
many  of  the  world's  outstanding  scientists. 
Returns  from  the  remaining  missions  are 
anxiously  awaited. 

While  gaining  experience  In  space  opera- 
tions which  can  be  applied  to  all  our  future 
space  efforts,  we  are  also  gaining  new.  funda- 
mental insights  into  the  origin,  evolution, 
and  present  state  of  the  moon,  and  the  poten- 
tial usefulness  of  the  moon  for  mankind. 
Very  Importantly,  by  comparing  our  new 
knowledge  of  the  moon  with  our  present 
understanding  of  the  earth  we  can  increase 
our  knowleflge  of  our  own  planet  and  an- 
swer significant  questions  which  have  until 
this  time  eluded  us. 

The  most  Important  scientific  finding  to 
date,    resiiltlng   from   the   analysis   of   data 
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from  Ap>ollo  11  and  12,  conhrms  the  ancient 
age  of  the  moon.  We  had  hoped,  but  we  now 
know,  that  the  moon  Is  4.6  billion  years  old, 
as  old  as  the  earth  and  the  solar  system. 
Our  hope  for  this  finding  rested  upon  the 
belief  that  if  the  moon  were  this  old  it 
would  provide  clues  to  the  first  bUUon  years 
of  the  earth's  history  which  has  been  erased 
by  the  earth's  dynamic  and  often  turbulent 
evolution.  In  addition,  unaffected  by  a  mag- 
netic field  or  atmosphere,  the  moon  has 
proven  to  be  a  repository  for  a  history  of 
solar  activity. 

There  are  major  potential  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  the  Apollo  missions.  Under- 
standing of  the  earth's  early  history  and  evo- 
lution will  be  of  Increasing  Importance  in 
the  future  in  the  search  for  diminishing 
ore  and  mineral  deposits.  When  we  have  a 
network  of  laser  retrorefiectors  on  the  moon 
we  can  address  problems  such  as  rate  of  rela- 
tive motion  of  our  major  continents  and 
wobble  of  the  earth's  axis  and  Its  possible 
correlation  with  major  earthquakes.  A  study 
of  particles  which  originated  in  the  sun  and 
were  trapped  In  lunar  samples  may  unravel 
the  sun's  role  In  ps«t  Ice  ages  and  permit 
us  to  look  ahead  to  future  climate  changes. 
In  these  and  other  ways,  to  project  and,  to 
some  degree,  control  our  future,  we  must  un- 
derstand our  past.  We  have  now  reached  a 
position  In  lunar  exploration  where  we  can 
begin  to  exploit  our  new  technological  capa- 
bilities to  their  fullest.  Changes  to  be  Intro- 
duced on  Apollo  15  will  significantly  Increase 
the  scientific  return  of  each  mission.  The 
three  remaining  Apollo  missions  will  pro- 
vide Increased  payload  and  the  duration  and 
astronaut  mobility  for  performing  a  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  chosen  sites  which 
wUl  be  more  complex.  The  ability  to  stay 
longer  and  travel  further  will  provide  the 
opportunity  to  take  greater  advantage  of 
the  capabilities  of  man  as  an  observer  and 
explorer — the  strongest  benefits  of  a  manned 
program  of  lunar  exploration. 

Astronauts  will  emplace  automated  geo- 
physical stations  that  will  return  data  which 
will  tell  us  new  facts  about  the  sun  and 
celestial  bodies  as  well  as  the  earth  and 
moon.  We  wUl  have  the  capability  of  search- 
ing for  gravitational  waves  originating  out- 
side our  solar  system — a  phenomena  orig- 
inally predicted  by  Einstein,  and  of  funda- 
mental Importance  In  understanding  the 
processes  occurring  in  the  universe. 

The  Command  and  Service  Modiiles  have 
been  modified  to  provide  a  sophisticated 
complement  of  remote  sensing  experiments 
to  be  performed  in  lunar  orbit.  These  ex- 
periments bring  to  the  program  the  abUlty 
to  study  the  physical  and  chemical  nature 
of  the  moon  as  a  whole.  We  will  be  able  to 
extrapKslate  the  knowledge  gained  from  de- 
tailed Investigations  of  the  landing  sites 
over  wide  regions. 

Not  only  our  nation  but  all  mankind  can 
take  tremendous  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Apollo  Program.  With  the  three 
remaining  missions  we  will  have  reached  a 
new  plateau  of  knowledge.  We  will  then  have 
the  data  upon  which  to  base  later  major 
decisions  regarding  the  role  of  the  moon  In 
our  plans  of  the  future. 


DAVIS  FOLLOWING  RIVERS' 
TRADITION 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SO0TH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
campaign  pledges  Congressman  Mendel 
J.  Davis  made  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina's  First  Congressional  District 
whUe  seeking  the  seat  held  by  the  late 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  was  to  fol- 
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low  the  tradition  established  over  the 
years  by  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  to  note  from 
a  story  by  Barbara  S.  Williams,  staff 
writer  for  The  News  and  Courier,  one  of 
South  Carolina's  leading  newspapers, 
that  Representative  Davis  is  indeed  fol- 
lowing the  "early  bird"  habits,  and  per- 
sonal attention  to  his  mail  and  many, 
many  other  responsibilities  that  our  be- 
loved chairman  did  in  serving  his  people. 
Representative  Davis  has  done  a  splendid 
job  since  taking  his  oath  of  office. 

In  view  of  the  affection  and  high  re- 
gard held  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
for  Chairman  Rivers,  I  insert  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams' story  to  emphasize  that  Mr. 
Davis — although  a  freshman — is  care- 
fully following  the  teaching  he  learned 
while  serving  as  a  staff  member  to  Mr. 
Rivers  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  this  splendid  article 
to  my  colleagues: 

(By  Barbara  S.  Williams) 

Washington. — In  office  only  two  weeks,  the 
new  congressman  from  the  First  District  has 
assumed  many  of  the  work  habits  he  picked 
up  from  the  "master  of  serving  the  people." 

The  late  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  was  well- 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  an  "early  bird," 
who  arrived  several   hours   before   his  staff. 

A  former  member  of  that  staff.  Rep.  Men- 
del J.  Davis  now  finds  himself  In  the  office 
ahead  of  everyone,  about  7  a.m. 

Davis  noted  that  he  can  get  a  lot  of  work 
done  before  the  hum  of  the  office  routine 
begins. 

"I  open  every  piece  of  mall  myself  and 
read  every  letter.  I  then  sort  out  where  each 
letter  should  go." 

Rivers  also  had  an  office  policy  of  reading, 
handling  and  answering  each  letter  on  the 
day  that  it  was  received. 

Davis  maintained  that  policy  even  when 
Rivers  was  critically  111  in  a  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  hospital  and  promised  he  would  follow 
the  same  procedure  If  elected.  "I  am  proud 
to  say  that  during  the  first  two  weeks  It  has 
been  done,"  he  said. 

It's  the  new  congressman's  belief  that: 
"The  people  own  this  office.  You're  here  to 
serve  them.  They  hire  you  and  they  fire  you. 
If  you  are  not  serving  the  people,  you  are  not 
doing  your  Job. 

"Mr.  Rivers  was  a  master  server  of  the 
people.  That's  why  I  feel  I  had  the  greatest 
teacher  In  the  world." 

Davis  has  found  that  there  Is  a  difference 
between  serving  a  congressman  and  serving 
the  {jeople. 

"When  I  was  on  the  staff.  I  was  working 
with  the  constituents  and  their  problems 
for  Mr.  Rivers;  under  his  direction,  with  the 
idea  of  helping  him  help  the  people. 

"Before  I  was  recommending  to  Mr.  Rivers. 
Now  the  final  decision  rests  with  me.  The 
question  is  how  can  I  best  help  the  people." 

WhUe  he  hasn't  yet  been  given  his  com- 
mittee assignments,  Davis  already  has  been 
assured  a  seat  on  Rivers'  old  Armed  Services 
Committee  when  a  Democratic  vacancy 
arises. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  listed  three  other  alter- 
natives. Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
was  a  choice,  he  said,  because  he  wants  to 
see  a  new  and  diversified  industry  in  the 
First  District  and  a  better  development  of 
the  ports  through  more  Imports  and  exports. 

Davis  also  listed  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice as  well  as  Banking  and  Currency.  The 
congressman  noted  that  the  latter  commit- 
tee deals  with  housing  and  other  domestic 
problems.  Any  of  the  three  committees  could 
be  beneficial  to  his  district,  he  said. 

The  new  congressman  has  spent  much  of 
the  past  two  weeks  catching  up  with  pending 
legislation.  As  a  result,  he  has  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  re«<llng.  "X  want  to  know  what 
I'm  voting  on,"  he  lald. 
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To  date.  Davis  believes  his  most  Important 
vote  was  cast  for  the  decision  to  continue  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  tranport. 

Davis  said  the  decision  to  continue  the 
SST  Just  makes  sense  from  a  mathematical 
standpoint.  "It  would  cost  more  to  scrap  the 
plane  than  to  complete  It,"  he  said. 

The  new  congressman  also  contended  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  project  would  cost 
30,000  Jobs  at  a  time  when  unemployment  is 
on  the  rise.  "We  can't  afford  to  have  that 
many  Jobless,"  he  said. 

Davis  also  noted  that  the  United  States  al- 
ways has  been  flrst  "and  we  can't  afford  at 
this  time  in  history  to  be  second  to  any- 
body." 

Some  of  the  new  congressman's  time  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks  has  been  devoted  to 
staff  organization.  Basically,  however,  the 
Rivers  staff  has  remained  Intact  including 
the  retention  of  the  congressman's  long-time 
executive  secretary,  Mrs.  Cora  Bull. 

Trezevant  Hane,  Rivers'  former  special  as- 
sistant, now  is  Davis'  administrative  assist- 
ant. 

The  only  two  new  additions  to  the  Wash- 
ington staff  are  Jane  Williams.  Davis'  per- 
sonal secretary  and  Michael  Wagers  of  Rosln- 
ville.  special  assistant.  Miss  Williams  was 
loaned  to  the  Rivers  staff  by  the  University 
of  Alabama  when  the  late  congressman  was 
hospitalized.  She  later  agreed  to  Join  the 
Davis  campaign  effort  and  then  went  on  to 
Washington. 

MulUns  McLeod  of  Walterboro  has  taken 
Davis'  old  Job  as  district  assistant,  headquar- 
tered in  Charleston. 

Davis  began  apartment-hunting  this  week 
with  the  hope  of  moving  his  wife  and  baby 
daughter  to  Washington  soon. 

The  Davis'  daughter,  born  New  Year's  day. 
has  given  the  new  congressman  the  edge  In 
experience  over  South  Carolina's  senior  sen- 
ator. On  a  recent  flight  home.  Davis  was  able 
to  show  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  how  to  quiet 
his  crying  daii'^hter.  born  In  March. 

Davis  chuckled  that  his  ability  to  soothe 
the  Thurmond  baby  "best  shows  the  way  the 
Democratic  Party  can  reach  the  young  pe- 
ple." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
ON  MEDICAL  CARE 


SPACE  PROGRAM  PROVIDES  MANY 
SERVICES  VITAL  TO  OUR  NATION 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or   NKW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  NASA  authorization  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  program  which  serves  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Our  space  program  must  remain  active 
if  we  are  to  solve  problems  of  society  on 
eartli.  Satellites  provide  daily  service  in 
such  areas  as  defense,  communications. 
weather  observations,  and  natural  re- 
source management. 

The  potential  of  space  exploitation  is 
exciting  and  should  be  presented  to  the 
people  of  this  country  more  effectively. 

In  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  citizens 
support  the  NASA  authorization  and 
particularly  the  space  shuttle. 

Senators  Anderson  and  Montoya, 
Con?resman  Runnels.  New  Mexico  Gov- 
ernor King,  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
I.  ask  your  approval  of  the  NASA  pro- 
gram. 

At  a  more  appropriate  time  I  want  to 
tell  you  of  the  obvious  advantages  New 
Mexico  offers  the  space  shuttle  program. 
Potential  savings  amoimt  to  more  than 
$1  billion. 

Thank  you. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  proposals  for  a 
national  program  of  medical  care. 

I  insert  my  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Rarick  Reports  to  His  People  on   Medical 
Care 

The  Nixon  Administration's  goal,  at  least 
verbally.  Is  dedicated  to  restoring  power  to 
the  people — to  reverse  the  fiow  of  power  to 
Washington  and  to  return  power  to  the 
people  at  the  local  level  who  are  best  able 
to  decide  for  themselves  those  Issues  which 
so  greatly  affect  their  lives. 

And  I  agree  that  this  is  a  noble  goal  to 
which  to  dedicate  ourselves.  The  greatest 
source  of  people  power  is  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Our  basic  freedoms  are  defined  and 
defended  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  These  were  intended  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  defend  against 
Just  what  has  been  happening. 

The  Constitution  Is  basically  a  contract 
between  the  sovereign  states  and  the  federal 
government.  The  people  through  the  sover- 
eign states  existed  prior  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which   Is  a  creature  of  the  states. 

In  the  Constitutional  contract  the  states 
delegated  to  the  federal  government  only 
sp>ecifled  delegated  powers.  They  expressly 
prohibited  other  enumerated  powers.  The 
Pounding  Fathers  In  their  foresight  and  wis- 
dom Intentionally  wrote  the  Constitution 
that  way  so  to  carry  out  the  principal  pur- 
pose as  stated  In  the  Preamble;  ".  .  .  To 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity." 

For  approximately  the  first  125  years  of 
our  nation's  existence  the  Constitution,  the 
American  people,  and  the  United  States  came 
first.  Consequently,  our  basic  document  was 
adhered  to  and  respected.  As  a  consequence, 
we  enjoyed  economic  freedom  under  Con- 
stitutional government  and  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  with  a  minimum  of  government 
interference.  During  this  period,  America 
prospered  cmd  attained  the  highest  average 
level  in  education  and  material  well  being 
of  any  nation  on  earth. 

Our  forefathers  who  established  this  nation 
didn't  envision  many  of  the  technological 
achievements  of  today — Jet  airplanes,  guided 
missiles,  or  television.  The  authors  of  our 
Constitution  concerned  themselves  with  dif- 
ferent matters:  the  Ood-glven  rights  of  man 
and  how  to  protect  them  from  the  greed  and 
selfishness  Inherent  In  the  human  nature  of 
men  running  the  Government. 

The  need  for  restraints  on  elected  public 
officials  as  well  as  on  unelected  bureaucrats  In 
positions  of  power  in  Washington  Is  Just  as 
valid  today  and  vital  to  us  and  the  future  of 
our  children  as  ever  before. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  basic  tenets 
of  government  embodied  In  the  original  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights  are  Just  as  gen- 
uine and  necessary  today  as  in  the  past. 

From  the  "New  Deal"  days  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  to  the  present,  Americans 
have  wltneeeed  an  ever  increasing  sociali- 
zation of  their  lives.  A  good  measure  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  U.S.  is  becoming  more 
and  more  socialistic  Is  Indicated  by  the  In- 
creasing amount  of  taxes  our  citizens  are 
required  to  pay.  This  Includes  not  only  the 
federal  income  tax.  but  other  taxes  such  as 
the  soctol  security  tax.  excise  taxes,  local  and 
state  taxes,  plus  hidden  taxes  and  the  most 
cruel  tax  of  all — infla'ion.  Remember  that  if 
the  government  takes  lOCr  of  your  pay- 
checks, the  government  need  give  only  what 
It  thinks  your  needs  are  from  the  cradle  to 
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the  grave,  but  the  overall  cost  Is  the  expense 
of  your  freedom  to  spend  your  money  as  you 
see  fit.  We  now  have  several  generations  that 
do  not  know  what  It  Is  to  receive  In  full  every 
penny  they  earn.  Deductions  before  pay  make 
it  so  much  easier  to  educate  and  train  for 
socialism — making  the  productive  pay  for 
what  they  may  not  want  or  need. 

Continuing  the  process  of  passing  more  and 
more  socialistic  legislation  only  consumes 
more  than  the  amount  of  tax  revenues  col- 
lected and  makes  the  national  debt  Increase. 
Higher  taxes  and  the  loss  of  buying  power  by 
infiatlon  reduce  the  avallabUlty  to  the  indi- 
vidual of  many  needs  of  life.  Thus  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  government  provided  programs 
resulting  In  government  control  over  more 
and  more  facets  of  our  everyday  lives  by  arbi- 
trary decisions  of  bureaucratic  planners.  With 
increased  federal  control  over  more  areas  of 
our  lives,  the  freedom  of  an  individual  In 
making  his  own  decisions  decreases.  Congress, 
if  it  is  the  representative  of  the  power  of 
people  In  government,  shoxild  desire  to  re- 
verse the  socialistic  trends  and  return  power 
to  the  people  by  getting  the  federal  govern- 
ment out  of  competition  with  its  own  citi- 
zens. 

Pending  before  the  Congress  at  the  present 
time  are  several  bills  which  when  enacted 
Into  law  vrtll  but  take  this  nation  still  fur- 
ther down  the  road  towards  complete  gov- 
ernment control,  which  is  communism. 

I  thought  we'd  talk  today  about  one  of 
these  proposals — a  national  health  care  pro- 
gram which.  If  passed,  can  only  lead  to  the 
complete  socialization  of  medicine.  To  soften 
up  the  American  people  to  accept  such  a 
plan,  the  propaganda  mills  are  putting  out 
false  and  misleading  information. 

One  of  the  charges  made  Is  that  health 
care  expenditures  have  been  the  fastest  ris- 
ing item  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This 
is  misleading.  Physicians'  services  have  In- 
creased at  a  lower  rate  than  other  services. 
By  lumping  them  with  other  health  care 
expenditures,  it  helps  create  the  climate  of 
"government  should  control  doctors."  Who 
wants  a  government  doctor? 

Another  false  charge  based  on  statistics  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  is  that  the 
U.S.  lags  behind  other  Western  nations  In 
Indices  of  health  such  as  Infant  mortality. 
This  should  please  abortionists  and  popula- 
tion control  people,  but  the  statistics  are 
misleading.  World  Health  OrganlzaUon  sta- 
tistics are  used  without  any  comment  of  their 
validity  or  source.  In  many  nations,  Sweden 
for  example,  a  neonatal  death  need  not  be 
recorded  and  may  never  be  recorded. 

Still  another  criticism  of  private  medical 
care  Is  that  examinations  reveal  poor  plan- 
mng  of  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities. 
Government  planning,  as  we  know  from  ex- 
perience, wastes  colossal  sums  of  dollars  to 
save  pennies  that  might  be  wasted  through 
a  private  non-poUtlcal  system. 

A  national  program  of  health  care  is  said 
to  be  needed  since  emphasis  can  and  should 
be  put  on  preventing  illness  and  disability. 

Americans  are  being  urged  to  destroy  a 
free  choice,  private,  individual  responsibility 
system  in  order  to  improve  the  situation. 
Why?  When  in  fact  the  statistics  show  for- 
eign countries  with  government  dictated  and 
controlled  medical  systems  have  a  much  in- 
ferior prevention  record  than  has  the  U.S. 
A  comparison  of  the  record  of  such  preventa- 
ble diseases  as  tuberculosis  shows  even  so- 
cialist Sweden  far  behind  the  U.S. 

Presently  there  are  seven  major  plans  for 
nationwide  guarantees  of  medlc&I  care 
either  awaiting  Oongressional  action  or  early 
introduction.  Next  the  socialists  will  seek  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  live  forever.  And  they 
will  when  the  i>eople  will  buy  It  and  if  it 
would  produce  votes. 

Through  an  organized  propaganda  cam- 
paign of  misleading  and  even  false  charges 
and  information  as  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  problem  of  the  nation's  health,  the 
American  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  a  national  health  program  Is  manda- 
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tory.  We  are  told  we  must  change  even  if 
for  the  worst — Just  to  change  from  our  pres- 
ent sjTstem. 

One  such  plan  receiving  much  publicity  Is 
the  Nixon  Administration  plan  known  as 
•'National  Health  Insurance  Partnership 
Act"  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  April  22. 
The  estimated  cost  Is  about  5.5  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  federal  taxpayers  plus  far 
larger  but  stlU  unestlmated  costs  by  con- 
tributions frc3«n  employers  and  workers.  The 
government's  payments  for  health  care  would 
be  on  graduated  basis — covering  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  bUl  for  poor  people  and  paying  a 
lessening  portion  of  the  bill  as  people  move 
Into  higher  Income  brackets.  The  more  taxes 
you  pay.  the  less  you'd  get  back  on  medical 
expenses. 

Another  plan  known  as  the  "Health  Se- 
curity Act"  was  introduced  In  the  Senate. 
Exverybody  would  be  covered  from  cradle  to 
grave.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  plan  Is  con- 
servatively placed  at  from  44  to  77  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Half  of  the  costs  would  come 
from  general  revenue  of  the  government  and 
half  from  social  security  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  working  people  would  pay  the 
doctor  bills  of  the  non-workers.  The  federal 
bureaucrats  would  operate  the  entire  pro- 
gram through  a  Health  Security  Board. 
which  would  set  standard  charges  and  pre- 
pay the  bills.  Performance  of  doctors,  hospi- 
tals, and  others  would  be  checked  by  Im- 
partial professionals  such  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced by  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity and  Civil  Rights  experts. 

A  look  at  the  quality  of  health  care  in 
countries  which  have  undertaken  equal  med- 
ical care — socialized  medicine — should  raise 
senous  questions  as  to  abandoning  our  pres- 
ent workable  system  for  an  Inferior  program 
In  the  U.S. 

When  England  embarked  on  socialized 
medical  care  in  1944,  the  estimated  cost  was 
$500  million  per  year.  In  the  first  year  the 
cost  was  double  that  and  is  now  seven  times 
what  its  promoters  thought  it  would  be 
Discounting  inflation  the  cost  is  still  about 
three  times  its  original  estimate.  And  peo- 
ple complain  about  waiting  lines  and  imper- 
sonal   attention   more   than   before. 

Doctor  Lloyd  Dawe.  one  of  the  many  Brit- 
ish physicians  who  have  in  recent  years  im- 
migrated to  the  US  .  commented  as  follows 
on  his  experience  with  the  National  Health 
Service: 

"As  an  Intern  In  a  London  hospital  and 
later  in  general  practice  there.  I  %vltne?-ed 
an  unbelievable  waste.  Interference,  and  bu- 
reaucratic regimentation  that  have  accom- 
panied Britain's  unwleldly  social  experi- 
■ment  I  paid  government  Imposed  fines  for 
prescribing  the  best  medicine  for  my  pa- 
tients. I  spent  anxious  hours  in  search  of 
hospital  space  for  the  critically  ill  I  saw 
hospital  grants  frlvously  spent     .  .  Practice 


under  the  National  Health  Service  soon  be- 
came intolerable  for  me.  as  It  has  for  thou- 
sands of  British  and  European  doctors  who 
have  left  their  countries  to  practice  In 
America. . . ." 

In  England  which  has  had  socialized 
medicine  since  1944,  It  Is  reported  that  the 
average  wait  for  non-urgent  operations  Is 
22  weeks,  and  the  waiting  period  may  stretch 
to  years.  People  have  to  wait  up  to  seven 
years  for  treatment  of  hernias  or  varicose 
veins.  But  in  Jolly  old  England  you  have 
equal  medical  treatment  for  all — equal  wait- 
ing. 

The  Augxist  10,  1970  Issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  comments  on  the  cost  of  the 
French  system,  where  the  average  worker 
now  pays  33% — 1/3 — of  his  wages  for  health 
services  by  the  government.  It  supports  a  lot 
of  dead  bead  doctors  who  otherwise  couldnt 
make  a  living  practicing: 

"In  Prance,  where  the  government  pays 
about  80%  of  the  fees  of  physicians  co- 
operating In  the  national  health  plan,  deficits 
are  getting  out  of  hand.  The  social  security 
system's  health  fund  will  be  about  165  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  red  this  year.  If  present 
trends  continue,  the  deficit  would  rise  to 
1.8  billion  by  1975." 

Commenting  on  socialized  medicine  In 
Sweden,  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for 
Jan.  24,  1966  states; 

"The  average  patient  here  finds  his  situ- 
ation has  worsened  rather  than  Improved. 
It  Is  more  dlfBcult  for  him  to  get  a  doctor. 
He  must  wait  longer  to  get  Into  a  hospital, 
and  he  may  be  forced  to  leave  the  hospital 
before  he  is  medically  ready  for  discharge  .  .  . 
Overburdened  doctors  must  turn  away 
thousands  of  patients  annually — many  of 
them  old  people  who  badly  need  medical 
care  .  .  Waiting  periods  for  special  treatment 
are  sometimes  so  long  that  patients  become 
Incurably  111,  even  die.  before  they  can  get 
adequate  care. 

"Gravely  111  patients.  In  need  of  immediate 
treatment,  had  to  be  turned  away  from 
hospital  emergency  rooms.  There  were  not 
enough  medical  personnel  on  hand  to  take 
care  of  them." 

In  Quebec  province  of  Canada,  the  system 
of  socialized  medicine  grew  so  bad  that  an 
estimated  3.000  medical  specialists  deserted — 
"?ft — mo'ing  mainly  to  Ontario  and  to  the 
US  Whereupon,  the  government  of  Quebec 
in  October  of  last  year,  passed  a  law  requir- 
ins  al  medical  specialists  to  return  to  work 
v:n  minimum  notice.  Those  not  returning 
were  liable  to  a  fine  of  $200  to  $500  per  day 
p'.  :?  possibility  of  a  one  month  Jail  sentence. 
Tli°  C"nadia*i's  emergency  policy  included 
doctrrs  who  had.  during  tlie  previous  three 
in  ntii?  mmed  to  other  provinces  or  to  other 
countries.  They  could  be  fined  even  though 
they  were  permanently  practicing  in  other 
pr  j'.lnces  or  nations    Penalty  could   include 


confiscation  of  any  property  they  might  stlU 
own  In  Quebec.  That's  what  liberty  under  law 
has  deteriorated  to  in  socialist  Canada. 

The  experience  of  other  nations  with 
socialized  medicine  should  serve  as  a  stark 
warning  to  the  U.S.  to  beware  on  embarking 
on  such  a  course  for  political  promises  to 
get  the  votes  of  the  poor  and  disgruntled. 

The  enactment  into  law  of  a  national 
health  plan  would  necessitate  payrolling  a 
whole  new  layer  of  bureaucrats  to  admin- 
ister the  program — to  draft  guidelines  and 
to  spy  on  doctors.  The  administrative  cost 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  is  estimated  to  be 
greater  than  the  doctor  cost,  whereas  the 
administrative  cost  of  private  Insurance  pro- 
grams Is  only  about  30%  of  the  premium. 
So  the  current  propaganda  about  the  high 
cost  of  medicine  as  an  argument  for  nation- 
alizing health  services  simply  doesn't  hold 
water.  Under  socialized  medicine  the  costs 
would  go  up  and  the  quality  of  service  would 
go  down. 

A  minor  factor  never  mentioned  by  the 
leadership  of  either  of  the  two  major  poli- 
tical parties  is  that  any  national  health 
care  program  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  The 
sovereign  states  did  not  delegate  the  power 
of  providing  health  care  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. This  power  belongs  therefore  to 
the  States  and  the  people  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  the  9th  and  10th  amendments — 
that  is  If  the  States  and  the  people  think 
they  can  Improve  medical  treatment  by 
hurting  doctors  and  providing  inferior  treat- 
ment at  higher  cost. 

In  Louisiana  health  services  are  provided 
by  doctors  In  a  free  enterprise  system.  The 
doctors  themselves,  as  well  as  patients,  fam- 
ilies, relatives,  friends,  some  churches,  and 
other  charitable  groups,  help  the  less  for- 
tunate. In  addition,  our  state  of  Louisiana 
has  for  many  years  operated  charity  hos- 
Itals  to  provide  medical  aid  to  the  indigent. 
Our  system  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it's 
superior  and  far  ahead  of  any  example  sug- 
gested. 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  really  wants 
to  return  power  to  the  people,  why  not  allow 
the  States  and  local  governments  to  retain 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  Income  taxes  their 
citizens  pay  to  Washington,  say  about  20'"<: 
or  30'"  or  even  more.  The  State  and  local 
governments  could  then  provide  more  and 
better  services.  Including  health  care  if  their 
people  prefer  it  that  way. 

When  you  want  a  doctor,  you  want  one. 
You  want  him  to  be  your  doctor  and  not 
working  for  the  Washington  crowd.  You 
know  the  man  who  pays  the  bills  is  always 
the  one  who  is  sought  to  be  satisfied.  And 
when  It  comes  to  you  and  your  family  and 
your  doctor,  you  don't  want  Uncle  Sam, 
federal  Judges,  H.E.W..  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  U.N..  or  even  the  President  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Rabbi  Israel  O.  Goldberg.  Ahavas 
Sholom  Agudas  Achim  Anshe  Sphard, 
Randallstown  Synagogue  Center,  Ran- 
dallstown,  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  G-d.  Sovereign  of  the  Uni- 
verse, we  invoke  Thy  blessings  upon  this 
convention  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

We  pray  to  Thee,  to  grant  our  chosen 
Representatives  the  wisdom  and  guid- 
ance, so  that  they  may  ever  pursue  the 
paths  of  justice,  democracy,  and  brother- 
hood. 

Enable  them  to  be  the  instruments  in 


eradicating  intolerance  prejudice,  and 
mahce  from  the  midst  of  our  ?reat  Na- 
tion. 

Guard  our  beloved  country  from  every 
enemy,  pestilence,  and  sorrow:  from  dis- 
tre.ss.  angui-h.  and  gloom.  Secure  our 
borders  to  be  free  from  totalitarian  ideol- 
ogies. pa?an  philosophies,  and  the  anti- 
democratic principles. 

Grant  that  our  country  may  forever 
serve  as  a  beacon  lipht  for  liberty-lovins; 
people  throughout  the  world. 

May  wp  in  concert  with  all  peoples  who 
cherish  freedom,  achieve  speedily  the 
triumph  of  Thy  kingdom  of  peace  and 
good  will  on  earth.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RABBI  ISRAEL  O.  GOLDBERG 

I  Mr.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.* 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  Rabbi  Israel  O.  Goldberg 
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could  be  with  us  today  to  offer  the  pray- 
er. Rabbi  Goldberg  is  a  distinguished  reli- 
gious and  community  leader  in  Randalls- 
town,  Md.,  and  he  has  a  background 
of  interesting  and  challenging  positions. 

Rabbi  Goldberg  was  born  in  New 
York  City  and  received  his  ordination  in 
1960  from  the  Jacob  Joseph  Theological 
Seminary.  He  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Brooklyn  College  and 
his  master's  from  Yeshiva  University 
where  he  is  currently  working  on  his  doc- 
torate. 

He  has  served  as  rabbi  of  the  Young 
Israel  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y..  for  4  years 
where  he  originated  the  Hebrew  Heritage 
program.  Rabbi  Goldberg  was  also  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Ohr  Hameir  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  Rochelle. 

In  1965  Rabbi  Goldberg  moved  to  Bos- 
ton to  become  leader  of  Congregation 
Agudath  Israel,  Boston's  largest  ortho- 
dox synagogue.  While  there.  Rabbi 
Goldberg  served  as  treasurer  of  the  rab- 
binical council  of  Massachusetts,  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Bet  Din  of  the 
Hawa'ad  Harabbanim  of  Massachusetts, 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  and  chap- 
lain of  two  hospitals  as  well  £is  Boston's 
penal  institutions. 

Rabbi  Goldberg  became  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Randallstown  Synagogue 
Center  in  the  summer  of  1970.  He  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America,  Maryland  Region  and  liaison 
rabbi  to  the  Council  of  Orthodox  Syna- 
gogues of  Baltimore. 

I  again  want  to  thank  Rabbi  Goldberg 
for  being  here  today  and  hope  he  can  re- 
turn again. 


UNDERSTANDING.  GOOD  WILL  JOIN 
BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AND  TANDABA- 
YASHI,  JAPAN— SISTER  "CHRIST- 
MAS CITIES" 

•  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  privileged  and  proud  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  act  of  international  understanding 
and  good  will  which  has  evolved  from 
the  'sister  city"  relationship  which  links 
the  people  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  with  the 
people  of  Tandabayashi.  Japan. 

In  1959,  moving  to  participate  In  the 
sister  city  program  which  h&d  been  initi- 
ated 3  years  earlier  by  the  late  President 
D\^1ght  D.  Elsenhower,  the  city  of 
Bethlehem,  known  as  the  "Christmas 
City  of  the  United  States,"  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  city  of  Tandabayashi, 
known  as  the  "Christmas  City  of  Japan," 
to  become  "sister  cities." 

Through  the  years,  the  bonds  of  Inter- 
national friendship  between  the  citizens 
of  the  two  cities  have  strengthened  as 
the  communities  themselves,  public  ofH- 
cials,  private  citizens,  and  civic  organi- 
zations participated  in  exchange  of  gifts. 
visits,  and  information  about  their  re- 
spective history,  industries,  government, 
and  culture. 

Then,  last  fall,  in  an  extraordinary 
gesture  of  good  will,  Yoshinage  Sakon, 


a  landscape  artist  from  Tandabayashi, 
flew  to  Bethlehem  at  his  ovm  expense 
to  design  and  develop  the  "Japanese 
Garden  of  Serenity"  for  the  new  Bethle- 
hem City  Center,  a  complex  of  city  gov- 
ernment oCQce  buildings,  town  hall  and 
public  library. 

On  May  15,  the  garden  of  serenity 
was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Sakon  with  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  His  Excellency  H.  E. 
Nobuhiko  Ushiba,  as  guest  and  principal 
speaker.  The  final  touch  to  the  garden,  a 
delicately  shaped  Japanese  lantern,  was 
presented  as  a  gift  from  the  mayor  of 
Tandabayashi. 

Mayor  H.  Gordon  Payrow,  Jr.,  of 
Bethlehem,  expressing  the  city's  grati- 
tude,  told  the  Japanese  guests: 

This  has  meant  more  to  the  people  of 
Bethlehem  In  understanding  the  customs 
and  people  of  Japan  than  anything  that 
could  be  gotten  from  books. 

The  international  good  will  Is  con- 
tinuing as  the  people  of  Bethlehem  re- 
ciprocate with  a  shipment  of  exhibits 
and  complete  furnishings  for  a  "Bethle- 
hem Room"  to  be  established  in  Tanda- 
bayashi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  to  the 
remarks  which  I  will  insert  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks,  of  Ambassador 
Ushiba  and  to  several  articles  which  de- 
scribe more  fully  the  great  good  which 
is  emerging  from  the  sister  city  relation- 
ship which  links  Bethlehem  and  Tanda- 
bayashi. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO 
COMMITTEE 


MORATORIUM  SHOULD  BE  DE- 
CLARED ON  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
FURTHER  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

AND    NOW    SKYSCRAPERS 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
by  the  papers  that  balloons  will  be 
floated  from  the  top  of  the  buildings  in 
downtown  Washington  this  weekend  so 
that  we  can  see  how  high  the  skyscrapers 
will  be  in  the  future.  Also  I  note  that 
legislation  has  been  introduced  relating 
to  the  Antietam  battlefield,  to  preserve 
that  most  significant  battleground  from 
commercial  or  residential  development. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  that  we  want 
to  build  additional  buildings  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  recommended  by  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  rotunda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  keeps  up  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  an  uninhabit- 
able place  for  a  seat  of  government  with- 
in a  matter  of  a  few  years. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  leadership 
ask  a  moratorium  on  the  planning  and 
construction  of  any  Federal  public  build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  not 
for  75  years  for  at  least  10  years.  There 
is  no  more  obvious,  pressing  national 
need  in  Washington  today.  Poverty, 
schools,  crime,  pollution,  all  of  it  hinges 
on  the  need  for  order  out  of  disorder 
in  this  building  mania. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
464)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  464 

Resolved,  That  William  O.  Mills  of  Mary- 
land be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8825)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8825,  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  usual  annual 
appropriation  bill  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  includes  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  House,  various  joint 
activities  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
related  activities  such  as  the  Librar>-  of 
Congress,  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Conforming  to  long  practice,  the  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  Senate  are  not 
included  but  are  left  for  the  decision  and 
insertion  by  that  body. 

I  will  give  the  Members  a  few  high- 
lights of  the  bill.  We  had  extensive  hear- 
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Ings,  and  made  a  pretty  complete  record 
Copies  of  the  hearings  are  available  if 
you  are  interested.  We  recommend  a 
total  of  $449,739,605.  The  budget  request 
considered  a  total  of  $455,744,595.  The 
reduction  recommended  is  $6,004,990. 
The  net  increase  over  the  1971  appro- 
priation is  $79,836,710  due  mainly  to  the 
following : 

Included  in  the  bill  is  $71,090,000  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building,  a  net  increase  of 
$55,480,000  over  1971.  The  cost  of  Federal 
pay  Increases  Is  over  $12  million.  The 
impact  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  accoimts  for  over  $4  million.  The 
cost  of  various  House  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  the  House  for  special  and 
select  committees  and  additional  allow- 
ances for  Members  of  the  House  is  over 
$3  million.  In  connection  with  increased 
workload  there  is  an  increase  of  over  $3 
million  for  official  mail  costs  due  to  addi- 
tional costs  and  an  Increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  mail  handled.  This  includes  out- 
going mail  for  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. An  additional  $6  million  Is  to  cover 
increased  cost  and  volume  of  the  con- 
gressional printing  and  binding.  Four 
million  dollars  Is  In  the  bill  for  additional 
workload  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  some  of  these  increases  are 
for  money-making  sustlvities  such  as  the 
Copyright  Office  and  the  distribution  of 
catalog  card  program  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  sale  of  books  and 
publications  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Estimated  revenues  from 
these  and  other  special  activities  are  ex- 
pected to  total  almost  $21  million  in 
1972. 

There  is  nothing  too  special  to  note  as 
to  the  appropriations  for  the  House.  One 
million  dollars  is  included  for  the  instal- 
lation of  the  electronic  voting  systems  in 
the  House  Chamber.  This  comes  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  No  specific  amount  has 
been  earmarked  for  the  operation  of  the 
House  restaurants.  The  House  has  ap- 
proved the  transfer  of  the  overall  juris- 
diction from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, and  I  feel  it  is  in  good  hands. 

An  announcement  was  made  yester- 
day for  the  first  time.  I  believe,  in  his- 
tory, at  least  in  recent  years,  that  a 
profit  was  realized  from  the  operation  of 
the  two  cafeterias  on  Capitol  Hill. 

An  increase  has  been  included  for  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  in- 
cluded provisions  to  strengthen  that  of- 
fice. The  committee  did  not  approve  cer- 
tain teclmical  amendments  to  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  requested  in- 
formally by  the  Legislative  Counsel  feel- 
ing that  they  should  be  presented  to  the 
legislative  conmiittee  having  jurisdiction. 

However,  I  understand  amendments 
wUl  be  offered  today  to  incorporate  them 
in  this  bill.  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr. 
Bow>  and  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
those  technical  amendments. 

As  to  the  joint  items,  I  would  point  out 
only  three. 

Pour  hundred  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  has  been  provided  for  the  new 


Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations which  was  created  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  No  funds  are  in- 
cluded for  the  expanded  police  force  or 
for  overtime. 

The  House  acted  on  the  resolution  ex- 
panding the  police  force  the  day  before 
yesterday  and  that  resolution  provides 
for  the  use  of  the  contingent  fund  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  No  doubt  a 
supplemental  request  will  be  submitted 
for  our  consideration  at  a  later  date. 

Three  hundred  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars  has  been  provided  for  the  new 
Capitol  guide  force  with  a  limitation  of 
24  personnel. 

The  major  item  imder  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  is,  of  course,  the  appropria- 
tion of  $71,090,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  superstructure  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building.  An  architectural  rendering  of 
how  this  new  building  wUl  look  when  it 
is  completed  is  available  in  our  com- 
mittee room  which  is  just  outside  the 
Chamber. 

This  building  is  badly  needed  and  has 
been  needed  for  a  number  of  years. 
Rental  costs  alone  have  risen  to  over  $2.2 
million  a  year  to  house  those  various  ac- 
tivities which  cannot  be  accommodated 
in  the  present  building.  The  plans  for 
the  new  building  have  been  approved  by 
the  various  commissions  and  committees 
vested  by  law  with  control  over  the  proj- 
ect. 

Other  items  for  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  are  for  routine  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  various  buildings.  Funds 
are  included  for  cleaning,  caulking, 
pointing,  and  birdproofing  the  Caimon 
Office  Building  and  also  to  replace  the 
old  elevators  in  the  Ltmgworth  House 
Office  Building,  which  we  are  told  are  in 
an  almost  dangerous  condition  at  this 
time.  They  are  so  old  that  replacement 
parts  are  not  available. 

An  increase  of  over  $14  million  has 
been  allowed  for  the  operation  of  the 
Library  of  Congress — primarily  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  general  pay  increases 
and  to  meet  the  increased  workloads. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  re- 
named the  old  Legislative  Reference 
Service  as  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  as  well  as  authorized  a  consid- 
erable expansion. 

The  budget  proposed  209  additional 
positions  and  the  committee  recommends 
37  which  will  provide  the  CRS  with  a 
total  of  400  positions  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972. 

As  to  congressional  printing  and  bind- 
ing, this  item  continues  to  grow  and.  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  an  increase  of  $6  mil- 
lion has  been  provided  for  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  to  cover  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  volume  of  printing, 
generally,  for  the  Congress.  An  example 
of  the  increased  cost  of  congressional 
printing  is  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  1965.  the  cost  per  pa^fe  was  $108.50. 
In  1971.  It  is  $128  per  page.  For  1972.  it  is 
estimated  to  cost  S14o  per  page. 

When  I  say  "per  page"  I  mean  one  side 
of  the  sheet  in  the  Record. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
added  to  the  workload  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  committee  has 
provided  an  increase  of  over  $6  million 


to  fund  this  impact,  as  well  as  other  in- 
creases in  workload,  and  also  the  cost  of 
the  overall  Federal  i>ay  increase. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
tried  to  touch  the  most  significant  mat- 
ters in  the  bill.  The  report  covers  them 
in  more  detail,  as  do  the  printed  hear- 
ings. We  will  try  to  answer  any  questions 
Members  might  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing.  I  want 
to  note  the  excellent  cooperation  from 
all  concerned  during  the  conduct  of  the 
hearings  and  in  developing  information 
on  the  various  items  in  this  bill.  I  have 
in  mind  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings; and  other  House  officers  and  offi- 
cials: Mr.  White,  the  new  Architect  of 
the  Capitol;  Dr.  Mumford,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress;  Mr.  Spence,  the  new  Public 
Printer:  and  the  Comptroller  General. 
Mr.  Staats.  They  and  their  staffs  have 
cooperated  fully  in  every  way.  I  believe 
the  record  of  the  committee  hearings 
bears  witness  that  the  various  items  were 
generally  well  documented  and  well  pre- 
sented. We  always  appreciate  full  coop- 
eration and  in  securing  orderly  consid- 
eration and  dispatch  of  the  many  items 
dealt  with.  I  mentioned  staff.  Many  of 
the  staff  on  Capitol  Hill  have  served  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  a  person- 
al tribute  to  one  of  them,  an  old  friend. 
Tom  Clancy,  who  retired  from  the  Archi- 
tect's Office  on  May  31.  1971,  after  nearly 
35  years  of  service  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Clancy  began  his  service  with  the 
Architect  in  1935,  and.  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  he  was  serving  as  Supervising 
Engineer  of  the  Capitol,  in  which  capac- 
ity he  had  been  serving  since  1951.  He 
appeared  before  the  legislative  subcom- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years  as  a  wit- 
ness on  the  varied  and  complex  prob- 
lems dealing  with  the  structural  and  me- 
chanical care  of  the  Capitol  Building  and 
his  extensive  knowledge  about  this  great 
building  was  invaluable  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  to  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  an  individual  as  dedicated  to  his 
work  as  Tom  Clancy  was,  suid  I  wish  for 
him  the  best  of  everything  in  his  retire- 
ment years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Do  I  correctly  imderstand  that  this 
proposed  appropriation  bill  calls  for 
the  spending  of  $80  million  more  than 
last  year  or  a  total  of  $449  million  for 
the  same  general  purposes? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  a  few 
moments  ago  mentioned  some  added  ex- 
penditures to  come  later  through  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  Would  he 
have  any  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  only 
item  I  had  in  mind  was  the  resolution 
adopted  a  few  days  ago  increasing  the 
number  of  policemen  on  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  and  also  providing  for  the 
payment  of  overtime.  That  will  cost  a 
little  over  $2  million. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  permit  an  observation 
that  it  is  becoming  interesting  to  see 
appropriation  bills  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  a  claim  of  economy 
for  them,  and  then  to  get,  as  we  did  a 
week  or  so  ago,  a  $7  billion  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

I  wonder  when  this  farce  of  pretended 
economy  will  end?  This  is  not  attribut- 
able exclusively  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  when  are  we  going  to 
end  this  farce  of  $7  billion  supplementals 
that  are  add-ons  to  bills  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  holding  the  line  on  expendi- 
tures? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman's guess  as  to  when  that  time  will 
come  is  just  about  as  good  as  mine,  or 
better. 

I  will  say  this  to  my  friend:  So  long  as 
this  Congress  continues  to  authorize 
more  and  more  programs  the  money  will 
have  to  be  appropriated.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  has  not  been  a  party  to  the 
exceeding  of  the  budgets  of  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  scarcely  corrects 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
around  here  these  days. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  the 
deficit  in  the  first  10  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  is  $21.6  billion.  That  is  the 
deficit.  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  next  2  or  3  weeks,  which 
will  be  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  it 
will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $20  billion.  Yet  Congress  continues  to 
spend  in  the  billions  as  though  money 
was  going  out  of  style  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  it  is. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman may  be  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  we  have  a  bill  that 
is  up  S80  million  for  housekeeping  pur- 
poses on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  big  items  is  the 
new  library  building.  The  gentleman's 
committee  has  voted  to  continue  that, 
rather  than  to  turn  to  a  House  office 
building,  as  I  understand  the  situation? 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  Money  is  in  the  bill 
that  will  exhaust  the  present  authoriza- 
tion of  the  James  Madison  Library.  The 
original  authorization  was  $75  million 
which  was  later  increased  to  $90  mil- 
lion. I  am  frank  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  another  Increase  in  the  authori- 
zation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  afraid  of  that. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  such 
happens  there  will  be  need  for  an  in- 
creased appropriation.  This  committee 
feels  very  strongly  that  we  need  this  Li- 
brary building,  and  this  committee  hEis 
funded  that  Library  program  over  a 
period  of  the  past  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  I  see  the  hole  Is  being  dug 
for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  the 
Library.  I  would  suggest  that  some  of 
those  who  are  voting  for  these  tremen- 
dous expenditures;  who  are  voting  to 
continue  committee  staffs  that  are  blown 
up  out  of  all  proportion — and  I  can  name 
a  couple,  because  I  serve  on  them — are 
going  to  welcome  a  hole  in  the  ground 


that  they  can  pull  in  after  them  when 
they  appear  before  their  taxpayers. 

I  hope  that  before  action  on  this  bill 
is  completed  that  someone  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  library.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  business  build- 
ing that  $100  million  structure  at  this 
time,  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  the  condition  that  it  is. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  malce  an 
observation,  I  think  it  is  economically 
sound  to  build  or  finish  the  annex.  The 
Library  of  Congress  continues  to  grow 
and  it  will  always  grow  if  it  continues 
to  be,  as  It  is  today,  the  greatest  library 
in  the  world.  They  are  having  to  rent 
space  in  the  city  of  Washington  or  in 
the  suburbs  at  11  different  places  at  a 
yearly  cost  of  $2.2  million  just  to  meet 
the  needs  today.  We  are  told  that  this 
new  building  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  would  that  compare 
with  the  interest  on  the  $100  million  or 
$120  million  that  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  library? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know,  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  But 
the  need  for  space  is  increasing  every 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  it  is  Increasing 
because,  as  I  just  said,  we  have  subcom- 
mittees and  committees  that  we  do  not 
need.  There  was  a  reorganization  just 
before  I  came  to  the  Congress  which  was 
supposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
mittees and  the  payroll  of  the  Congress. 
Now  it  has  ballooned  out  of  all  propor- 
tion again.  Space  is  at  a  premium  around 
here.  The  Periodical  Gallery  was  taken 
away  from  the  press.  I  do  not  know  who 
has  the  space  now  or  where  the  former 
occupants  went.  I  am  not  carrying  a 
torch  for  the  press,  but  someone  took 
over  that  space,  and  it  is  being  taken 
over  all  over  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well,  I 
do  not  want  to  argue  with  the  gentleman 
about  the  need  for  space  around  here.  I 
agree  with  you  that  there  are  too  many 
subcommittees  and  select  committees, 
but  this  Congress  creates  every  one  of 
them.  I  did  not  want  to  say  this  to  my 
friend,  but  since  you  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject, I  will  say  to  you  that  there  is  mon- 
ey in  this  bill  to  freshen  up  and  refurbish 
the  room  for  your  Committee  on  the  Ga- 
rage— the  Select  Committee  on  Parkir^. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  refurbish  it? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  To  do 
something  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  going  to  refurbish  down  there  other 
than  to  change  the  location  of  the  office 
for  the  manager  of  the  garage. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  imder- 
stand the  Parking  Committee  has  quar- 
ters or  headquarters  and  money  is  being 
used  to  do  some  kind  of  work  on  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  have  any  quar- 
ters, I  will  say  to  the  gentlenmn. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Your 
committee  does  not  have  any?  Your 
Garage  or  Parking  Committee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  I  do  not  have  any. 
There  are  quarters  for  the  manager,  of 
course. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  were 
told  it  was  the  Garage  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  Is 
the  only  headquarters  for  the  committee. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  They  told 
us  it  was  the  Oarage  Committee,  tuid  we 
did  not  object  to  the  use  of  the  money, 
because  we  knew  the  gentleman  would 
not  make  a  request  unless  it  was  needed. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  did  you  give 
the  cMnmittee? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
it  was  not  much.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
it  was  about  $3,600. 
Mr.  GROSS.  About  $3,600? 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Yes. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gai- 
tleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this  dis- 
cussion came  up  in  connection  with  the 
Garage  Committee,  let  me  say  that  we 
operated  for  4  or  5  years,  as  my  good 
friend  well  knows,  without  any  quarters 
whatsoever  and  without  an  office  for  the 
manager  or  for  anyone  else. 

We  did  ask  for  and  I  might  say  I  be- 
Ueve  we  received  either  $3,600  or  $3,700 
to  provide  for  office  space  for  the  garage 
superintendent  and  for  a  very  small  office 
I  might  say  In  connection  with  that  for 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Our  com- 
mittee felt  that  your  Garage  Committee 
needed  good  quarters. 

Mr.  SISK.  We  appreciate  it  and  as  I 
said,  I  think  the  amoimt  was  about  $3,600 
or  $3,700 — $3,700  I  am  told  not  to  pro- 
vide elaborate  quarters  but  for  quarters 
where  there  is  room  for  the  three  of  us 
to  meet  together. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  is  not 
plush,  but  we  did  not  object  to  the  $3,700, 
because  we  did  want  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  members  on  the  committee 
to  have  adequate  quarters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  it  is  a  garage  waiting  room  that 
never  should  have  been  built.  There  are 
four  or  five  waiting  rooms  that  no  one 
ever  uses  in  the  garage. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  your 
Committee  on  the  Garage  wants  to  give 
up  Its  space,  that  Is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  operating  out 
of  my  own  office  as  I  have  for  23  years 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  want  others 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  certainly  adequately  de- 
scribed this  bill.  The  subcommittee  mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  in  full 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  think  the  bill  should  pass  as  It  Is  sub- 
mitted here  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
I  shall  not  Impose  upon  the  time  of  the 
Members  by  repeating  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  our  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
about  this  item  of  $222,350  for  the  Speak- 
er's oEBce. 

As  I  understand  it,  $187,350  was  made 
available  to  the  Speaker  last  year.  This 
appears  to  be  an  increase  of  about 
$40,000. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  some  rea- 
son for  this  kind  of  an  increase? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  vield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The 
Speaker  requested  it  and  said  he  needed 
it,  that  he  needed  more  of  an  office  force, 
and  we  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  authorization  for 
tins  increase? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  No.  there 
is  no  authorization  for  this  additional 
amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  pages  6  and  7.  for  in- 
stance, telephone  and  telegraph  allow- 
ances, line  19.  there  is  stated  that  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  418.  92d 
Congress,  shall  be  the  permanent  law 
with  respect  thereto. 

I  take  it  that  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  same  thing  would 
be  true  in  all  similar  instances  in  which 
that  language  is  used. 

By  permitting  this  language  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House  would  it  apply  in 
any  way  in  any  instance  to  provide  for 
economy  in  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  more  efficiency  in  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  restate  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Would  this  language 
to  which  I  have  referred  lend  itself  to 
any  more  economy,  efficiency,  or  any 
benefit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  if 
it  is  left  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  use  that  Members  make 
of  their  telephone  and  telegraph  allow- 
ance. The  House  passed  a  resolution  in- 
creasing the  units  available  to  Members. 
Many  Members  use  more  than  their  tmits 
and  many  Members  do  not  use  half  of 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is  whether 
making  it  permanent  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
can  only  properly  apply  limitations  on 
appropriation  bills,  adds  anything  by  way 
of  economy  or  efficiency  in  operating  the 
House? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  did  it 
at  the  request  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  and  we  have  done  it 
through  the  years  and  I  assume  will  con- 
tinue to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
in  this  rather  plush  housekeeping  bill 
that  there  are  automobiles  for  the  lead- 
ership at  a  price  tag  of  $17,930  a  copy 
What  does  this  entail,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  driver 
or  the  chauffeur.  The  automobile.  The 
automobile  is  rented. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  These 
automobiles  are  rented  at  $1,000  a  year. 
Also  there  is  the  expense  of  gasoline. 


oil,  tires,  and  as  I  said  the  salary  of  the 
chauffeur.  We  had  a  request  for  more 
than  we  allowed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  not.  in  each  in- 
stance, an  increase  of  more  than  $2,000 
over  last  year? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Part  of  it 
is  the  pay  increase  to  the  driver.  The 
driver  is  a  Federal  employee.  When  the 
Congress  increases  salaries,  he  is  eligible 
for  an  Increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  that  I  am  asking 
these  questions  because  of  the  bind  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of 
funds.  We  are  borrowing  billions  of  dof- 
lars — altogether  too  many  dollars.  We 
are  spending  money  that  we  do  not  have 
for  too  many  things  we  do  not  need. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  place 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  ad- 
ditional time. 

As  I  started  to  say.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  better  place  to  set  an  example  of  econ- 
omy than  right  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  more.  But 
I  must  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
most  of  the  increase  in  this  bill  over 
last  year's  bill  is  due  to  the  salary 
increases  voted  by  the  Congress.  Now. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
realizes  it  or  not,  but  the  Federal 
employees  have  had  two  salary  increases 
since  January  1,  1970,  and  each  of  them 
was  for  6  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  well  knows  that  I  did 
what  I  could  to  put  an  end  to  some  of 
this. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  And  so 
did  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Including  the  40-percent 
increase  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  voted 
against  that  also,  and  I  voted  against 
the  Federal  employee  salary  increases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  repeat  that  this  is 
a  good  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  kind 
of  spending. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  But  this 
Congress  voted  for   these  increases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  is  a  good  place  to 
start. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Yes,  but 
there  are  435  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  when  a  majority 
of  them  vote,  as  you  well  know,  they 
voted  for  the  salar>-  increases 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  that  this  is  a  good 
place  and  a  good  time  to  .«tart  to  put 
a  stop  t'>  some  of  the  spending,  including 
the  $71  million  in  this  bill  for  an  annex 
to  the  Library'  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  the  requests  made 
for  additional  employees  and  look  at  the 
number    that    this    committee    allowed. 


I  think  the  gentleman  would  say  that 
this  little  committee  has  done  something 
to  bring  about  that  Utopian  day  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  hoping  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  that  anyone 
expects  to  see  any  Utopia  in  this  matter. 
But  we  can  stop  packing  employees  into 
the  Federal  Government  and  up  here  on 
Capitol  HOI. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  And  the 
Congress  is  doing  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  when  is  it  proposed  to 
stop? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  always  -makes  an 
excellent  presentation,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  these  arguments  that  are  be- 
ing made  at  this  time  could  better  be 
made  when  the  bills  are  authorized  to 
spend  these  amounts  of  money  by  the 
Congress,  and  when  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  brings  in  some  of 
their  bills. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  when  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, of  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  a  Member,  brings  in  these  big  spending 
bills  that  that  is  a  good  time  to  defeat 
them,  in  the  authorizing  of  them,  and 
that  is  when  the  majority  of  the  House 
approves  these  bills.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  try  our  best  in  this  committee  to  make 
reductions  where  we  think  they  are 
proper,  but  we  cannot  thwart  the  will  of 
the  House  when  they  have  voted  on  these 
bills. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  lik« 
to  just  try  to  clarify  this  parking  garage 
situation,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  read  from  the  hearings  of  the 
committee. 

I  was  speaking  on  some  of  these  items, 
and  I  said: 

Mr.  Bow.  One  catches  my  eye  here.  Im- 
provement of  House  Parking  Committee's 
quarters  In  the  Rayburn  Building. 

Mr.  Campioli.  We  were  requested  to  pro- 
vide a  subdivision  of  the  lounge  in  the  G-a 
level  on  the  First  Street  side  for  use  by  the 
Parking  Committee.  It  has  been  subdivided 
into  three  spaces,  two  offices  and  a  commit- 
tee room.  That  work  is  under  construction 
right  now.  The  walls  are  up  and  we  are  in 
the  process  of  completing  the  work. 

Mr,  Bow.  As  you  come  in  the  G-3  level  of 
the  Rayburn  Building,  there  is  a  large,  nicely 
furnished  room  which  I  have  never  seen  any- 
body use.  Are  we  going  to  put  more  rooms 
-similar  to  that  one.  in  the  0-3  level?  What 
Is  It  going  to  cost  to  provide  the  House  Park- 
ing Committee  with  the  subdivision  they 
requested? 

Mr.  Campioli.  We  estimated  that  work  at 
«3.600  I  believe 

Mr.  Andrews.  In  other  words,  you  are  going 
to  have  a  committee  room  for  the  garage 
committee? 

Mr.  Campioli.  A  committee  room  and  office 
for  the  Parking  Committee. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Andrews  i  asked  an  additional  ques- 
tion. 

But  it  seems  to  me.  this  shows  the  type 
of  thing.  That  is  only  3.600  of  these  piled 
up. 

I  did  want  to  clear  that  for  the  Record 
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because  it  was  thought  that  this  was  for 
the  manager  of  the  parking  space — but 
it  is  not — it  is  for  a  committee  room. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Our  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  our  decision 
that  the  garage  committee  was  entitled 
to  a  committee  room. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  know-  whether  we 
went  into  the  question  of  whether  they 
were  entitled  to  it  or  not.  They  did  not 
ask  to  appropriate  for  it  because  it  came 
out  of  the  other  funds.  But  it  did  catch 
my  eye  here  that  it  was  not  a  garage  we 
were  setting  up  but  a  committee  room, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  the  committee 
could  have  met  without  a  special  com- 
mittee room. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Well,  I  am  a  little  afraid  to 
because  the  gentleman's  questions  are 
sometimes  so  penetrating.  But  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  do  not  imderstand 
the  gentleman's  timidity  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  BOW.  You  know  when  I  look  at 
that  glint  in  the  gentleman's  eye  and  see 
him  move  his  hand  back  to  throw  the 
.spear,  I  tremble  but  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  to  this  magnificent 
committee  room  that  you  are  talking 
about.  I  thought  it  was  to  be  an  office  for 
the  garage  manager.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman — what  i.s  the  progress  report 
on  it? 

Mr.  BOW.  They  are  building  it  as  they 
state  in  the  Record  here.  It  is  under  con- 
struction at  this  time.  There  were  two 
offices — a  committee  room.  I  suppose  they 
may  put  some  orange  crates  in  there  at 
sometime  in  the  future  for  you  to  sit  dur- 
ing your  meetings — it  will  probably  not 
be  a  luxurious  suite. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  of  the  committee  transact 
most  of  our  business  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
Committee  is  composed  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  ( Mr.  Hays  ) ,  and  myself.  But  I  would 
like  to  take  a  trip  to  the  garage  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
see  this  plush  new  $3,000  hearing  room. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  did  not  say  it  was  a  plush 
room.  I  said  it  probably  would  not  be  a 
luxurious  room  and  would  probably  put 
some  orange  crates  or  something  of  that 
kind  for  you  to  sit  on  because  they  know 
the  gentleman's  position  on  these  things 
and  I  would  not  think  they  woiild  make 
it  tDo  luxurious. 

But  I  would  like  at  this  time,  while  I 
am  on  my  feet,  to  say  that  in  spite  of 
this  colloquy  about  this  committee  room, 
I  think  they  deserve  it  because  that  com- 
mittee on  that  garage  is  well  run  and  well 
operated  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  asset  to 
this  Congress  to  have  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Mike  Pre- 
loh  has  done  an  excellent  job  as  manager 
of  the  garage.  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
little  committee  room. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Being  the  shrinking  violet 


that  I  am,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  deserve 
such  plaudits.  Prom  what  I  have  heard 
this  morning,  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  voted 
as  it  did  to  approve  a  meeting  room  in 
the  garage. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  did  not  approve  it.  It 
was  just  in  there.  They  said  they  were 
building  it  and  the  money  was  coming 
out  of,  I  think,  the  contingent  fund  or 
something  of  that  kind.  We  did  not  put 
the  money  in  for  it.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
there  was  a  request  for  the  money  for  it, 
we  might  have  looked  at  it  a  little  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  think  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
least  of  one  Member  who  has  four  offices, 
and  I  can  think  of  several  others  who 
have  an  office  in  the  Capitol  as  well  as  in 
the  office  building. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  that  is  right.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  I  was  not 
discussing  that.  I  was  discussing  the  com- 
mittee room. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk). 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  me  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  I  am  not 
taking  this  time  to  defend  the  parking 
committee.  I  appreciate  the  colloquy  that 
occurred.  Frankly,  I  think  the  parking 
committee  would  be  very  happy  to  sub- 
mit its  total  budget  over  the  years  in- 
cluding the  staff  and  other  facilities  to 
compare  it  with  any  committee  in  the 
House.  The  facts  are  that  we  have  had 
no  staff,  no  office  space  and  no  com- 
mittee room,  so  we  do  appreciate  the 
small  space  now  allowed  us. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  discuss  a  matter  which  I  think 
should  be  of  concern  to  this  Congress 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  give  us  a  few  moments  of  their 
attention  to  discuss  where  we  are  going 
in  connection  with  what  the  Committee 
on  Rules  thought  was  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  legislative  reorga- 
nization act. 

I  recognize  that  Congress  has  a  habit 
of  going  up  hill  and  down  hill,  so  that 
is  not  really  an  unusual  procedure.  But 
C3rtainly  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
faced  with  this  morning,  in  taking  ac- 
tion here  which  I  would  interpret  as  a 
complete  veto  and  a  complete  backing 
away  from  what  this  Congress  did  only 
8  months  ago  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  some  326  to  19.  Only  19  Members  op- 
posed that  Reorganization  Act. 

What  many  of  us  felt  was  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  The 
Congressional  Research  Service  was 
brought  into  being,  as  I  say,  through  the 
act,  to  render  a  special  type  of  service  to 
the  Congress  and  specifically  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

I  WEUit  to  call  attention  to  the  Reorga- 
nization Act,  Part  2,  titled  "Congres- 
sional Research  Service." 


Most  Members  were  here  last  fall 
when  we  took  final  action,  after  having 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  summer  debat- 
ing a  legislative  reorganization  bill.  In 
that  act  section  203  starts  out: 

The  Legislative  Reference  Senlce  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  hereby  continued  as 
a  separute  department  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  is  redesignated  the  "•Congres- 
sional Research  Service". 

It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that — 

Then  we  proceed  to  outline  a  long  se- 
ries of  responsibilities  and  duties  and 
obligations  of  the  new  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  through  som*  two  or 
three  or  four  pages  of  the  basic  law. 

Again,  I  do  not  desire  to  criticize  any- 
one. In  fact,  to  some  extent  I  criticize 
myself,  possibly,  for  not  ha\-ing  called 
the  committee  and  requested  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal-  before  it.  At  least,  some 
of  us  who  were  concerned  with  carrying 
out  what  Congress  did  some  8  months  ago 
probably  should  have  appeared  there 
and  made  statements. 

I  refer  to  the  very  excellent  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oliio  (Mr. 
Bow)  just  a  few  moments  ago,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  time  when  we  should  be 
concerned  about  increasing  costs,  which 
is  at  the  time  of  the  authorization.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
this,  because  that  is  the  time.  Once  the 
Congress  has  authorized,  then  of  course 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  has  no  recourse  but  to 
go  ahead  and  appropriate  money  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  authorization  so 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

That  is  the  issue  we  are  talking  about 
today.  Only  8  months  ago  we  authorized 
the  creation  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  to  do  a  specific  job.  Un- 
fortunately, the  committee  saw  fit  to 
veto  that  effort  by  a  failure  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  and  to  make  the  addi- 
tional spots  available  for  personnel. 

As  I  say.  I  am  not  being  unduly  criti- 
cal. I  have  been  attempting  to  read  the 
Record  to  find  out  why  the  committee 
reached  that  kind  of  a  decision  because 
in  essen"e.  as  I  say.  this  is  going  back 
down  the  hill  and  in  a  sense  repudiat- 
ing what  the  Congress  did  last  year. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  vast  amoimt  of 
obligations  spelled  out  in  the  law,  the 
Service  asked  for  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $4  million  and  for  209  positions, 
to  begin  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
obhgations  and  duties  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  The  committee 
instead  saw  fit  to  merely  authorize 
enough  increase  in  personnel  to  meet  the 
increased  workload  of  the  old  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony offered  by  the  Library  people,  that 
requirement  had  increased  slightly  over 
10  percent.  The  committee  saw  fit  to  in- 
crease the  persormel  by  approximately  10 
percent  and  the  fimding  by  an  equal 
amount,  completely  eliminating,  then, 
the  amounts  required  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  new  Service  and  tlieir  new- 
requirements. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
this  means  absolutely  nothing  to  me  per- 
sonally any  more  than  I  feel  it  should  to 
any  other  Member  of  the  Congress. 

But.  after  some  years  of  study  and 
after  18  months  of  work  by  a  subcommit- 
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tee  and  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
because  of  bills  introduced  by  over  200 
Members  of  this  body  concerned  with 
getting  more  Information  to  Members 
and  members  of  a  committee,  in  order  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  was  determined  that  this 
kind  of  service,  to  give  us  the  kind  of  ex- 
pertise, to  give  us  the  knowledge,  to  give 
us  the  understanding,  to  give  us  alterna- 
tives to  the  programs  proposed  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
was  needed. 

If  it  was  needed  just  8  months  ago, 
is  it  not  still  needed?  Or  are  we  today 
prepared  to  say,  "No.  Let  us  go  bswik  to 
the  same  old  routine;  let  us  go  back  to 
relying  on  the  same  old  situation  we  have 
been  faced  with." 

When  I  discussed  this  matter  briefly 
with  a  member  or  two  of  the  committee, 
they  raised  the  question,  "My  gosh.  You 
are  going  to  have  as  many  people  In  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  You  will  have  more 
than  400  people."  Well,  for  goodness 
sakes,  whenever  an  executive  agency  of 
the  Government  comes  down  here  before 
any  committee  of  the  House,  in  back  of 
it  is  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, with  how  many  people  in  it — 1,200 
1,500.  2,000?  I  have  no  idea  how  many. 
Plus  hundreds  of  back-up  people  In  each 
department  of  the  Government.  And  the 
150-plas  Members  of  Congress  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  asking  for 
the  reorganization  plan  and  for  the  very 
thing  that  the  Congress  authorized  last 
year  said  that  the  Congress  is  totally 
out-grmned  and  out-matched;  we  do  not 
have  the  expertise,  we  do  not  have  the 
knowledge,  and  we  do  not  have  the  man- 
power to  meet  the  need  and  to  give  us 
an  understanding  about  what  these  pro- 
posals are  and  come  up  with  alternatives 
and  come  up  possibly  with  better  ways 
so  that  Congress  might  act  rather  than 
simply  react  to  what  is  proposed  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

My  friends,  as  I  say,  this  means  noth- 
ing to  me  persrnally  any  more  than  it 
should  mean  to  any  Member  of  the 
House,  but  many  people  have  worked 
verj-  hard  to  bring  about  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and  to  tr>'  to  give  to  us  more 
knowledge  and  better  knowledge  and 
more  expertise  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  I  simply  feel 
that  Congress  should  recognize  what  we 
are  doing. 

A  little  bit  later,  when  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  we  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment not  to  go  for  the  full  $4  million 
but  simply  increa.se  it  by  $1.5  million  a* 
lea-it  and  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
beginning  to  augment  and  to  make  pos- 
sible meeting  the  responsibUlties  on  th^ 
part  of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, with  the  employment  of  about  100 
persons  additional  rather  than  209. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  Committee  on  Rules' 
own  report  on  this  subject  when  the  Re- 
organization Act  was  adopted.  I  quote. 

A  sudden  large  expansion  staJT  la  probably 
Inadvisable  and  perhaps  even  Impossible, 
given  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  expert  re- 


search personnel.  The  resources  of  both  agen- 
cies will  therefore  develop  gradually.  We 
nevertheless  expect  the  buildup  of  tboee  re- 
sources to  be  substantially  completed  within 
5  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
that  this  was  8  months  ago  that  this  re- 
organization plan  was  adopted. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  So,  this  Is  a  rather  gradual 
thing.  This  was  5  years  ago  imder  the 
mandate  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
They  do  suggest  to  us  there  that  a  sud- 
den large  expansion  of  the  staff  is  prob- 
ably inadvisable  and  Impossible.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  committee  has  done 
pretty  well. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  fur- 
ther observation? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested that  this  is  a  change  In  the 
approach  in  the  reorganization  plan  and 
there  should  be  no  change  in  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  but  I  recall  the  first 
vote  in  this  Congress  was  to  change  the 
reorganization  plan  that  had  been 
adopted  by  the  full  Congress.  That  reor- 
ganization plan  permitted  the  minority 
to  have  staffing,  and  the  very  first  vote 
that  came  along  changed  that  reorgani- 
zation plan.  So  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
gentleman  should  complain  about  the 
possibility  that  there  might  be  some  de- 
viation from  the  plan  as  it  came  in,  since 
the  first  vote  here  was  a  change  in  that 
reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  that  well,  I  will 
s:\y  to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio,  and  I 
have  objected  to  some  of  the  changes  in 
the  reorganization  pltm.  I  would  hope 
that  we  will  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
the  issue  should  be  brought  out  clearly 
and  precisely  on  the  matter  of  changing 
the  legislative  authorization.  I  am  sure 
and  in  fact  there  are  now  pending  some 
additional  changes  in  the  legislative  reor- 
ganization plan.  The  Lord  knows  it  is  not 
periect.  in  spite  of  all  of  the  work  that 
was  done  on  it  and  all  of  the  work  on 
the  pait  of  all  of  the  Members.  I  am 
sure  that  perfecting  of  the  work  will  go 
on. 

And,  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I 
would  hope,  though,  that  we  would  do 
it  under  the  legislative  rules  and  by  au- 
thorization. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  problems 
involved  and  I  recognize  the  time  it  took 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  procedures. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  we 
would  do  it  legislatively  rather  than  what 
we  have  here  as  a  veto  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriation-s.  but  to  appropriate 
according  to  the  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  testimony  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  workload  had  in- 
creased over  10  percent  and  the  com- 
mittee Ectually  funded  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  personnel  which  in  essence 
would  not  carry  out  what  we  felt  to  be 
an  obligation  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Public  Lav  91-510. 

Mr.     ANDREWS    of     Alabama.     Mr. 


Chairman,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Smfth)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  concur  in  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK).  I  think  that  probably  my  record 
over  the  14  years  I  have  been  here  is 
about  as  conservative  as  the  record  of 
anyone  else  In  this  Chamber.  I  do  not 
recall  ever  taking  the  floor  and  asking 
for  an  Increase  in  appropriations  or  for 
funds  for  any  facility  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  think  I  have  supported  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  (Mr.  Bow)  on 
every  proposal  that  he  has  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  whether  it  loe  a  5- 
percent  across-the-board  cut,  or  what- 
ever it  hapjpened  to  be.  But  it  looks  to  me 
like  we  will  either  have  to  do  one  thing 
or  the  other.  We  overwhelmingly  passed 
a  reorganization  bill  last  year.  I  would 
like  to  read  some  of  the  provisions  we 
did  place  in  the  bill  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  if  we  are  going  to  have  this 
Legislative  Reference  Service  and  if  we 
are  going  to  expand  it,  we  should  pro- 
vide the  fimds  with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  intention  of 
arguing  or  in  any  way  attempting  to  re- 
fute the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews) 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  that  we  do  not  want 
this  service  to  get  into  a  great  big  ex- 
panded monstrous  situation.  I  do  not 
want  that  either.  But  I  think  we  ought 
to  give  them  the  necessary  people  and 
the  funds  with  which  to  do  what  we  have 
told  them  we  wanted  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  workload  has  been 
increased  by  10  percent  and  we  are  with- 
out any  funds  to  permit  them  to  carry  on 
the  responsibilities  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act. 

Let  me  read  some  of  the  language 
which  we  enacted  when  we  expanded 
section  203(d)  (1) : 

(1)  Section  203(dl(l)  expands  the  duty 
of  the  Service  in  existing  law  to  advise  and 
assist  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate,  and  Joint  committees  of 
the  Congress.  In  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and 
evaluation  al  legislative  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations, by  prescribing  three  addi- 
tional duties  and  objectives:  (A)  to  assist 
committees  In  determining  the  advisability 
of  enacting  particular  proposals  or  recom- 
mendations; (B)  to  assist  committees  In  esti- 
mating the  probable  results  that  would 
follow  enactment  of  such  proposals,  as  well 
as  the  probable  results  that  would  follow 
enactment  of  alternatives  to  such  proposals; 
and  iC)  to  assist  committees  In  evaluating 
alternative  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
results  those  proposals  seek  to  achieve. 

(2)  Section  203(d)  (1)  expands  the  duty  of 
the  Ccngre?slonal  Research  Service  other- 
wise to  assl.-t  In  furnishing  committees  with 
A  basis  for  the  proper  evaluation  and  deter- 
mination of  legislative  proposals  and  recom- 
mendatiors.  which  In  effect  Is  provided  for 
:i\  existing  law,  by  directing  the  Service  to 
provide  cMnmlttees  with  such  other  research 
and  analytical  services  as  those  committees 
consider  appropriate 

Fourth,  section  203(d)(4)  provides  that, 
upon  appropriate  request  or  upon  its  own 
initiative    In    anticipation    of    requests,    the 
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Congressional  Research  Service  will  collect, 
classify,  and  analyze.  In  the  form  of  trans- 
lations. Indexes,  digests,  compilations,  btJ- 
letlns,  reports  and  otherwise  data  having  a 
bearing  on  legislation  and  will  make  such 
data  available  and  serviceable  to  committees 
and  Membsrs  of  the  Senate  and  House  and 
Joint  committees  of  the  Congrses. 

Fifth,  section  303  (d)(6)  provides  that, 
upon  appropriate  request  or  upon  Its  own 
initiative  In  anticipation  of  requests,  the 
Cong;resslonal  Research  Service  wUl  prepare 
and  provide  information,  research,  and  refer- 
ence materials  and  services  to  committees 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
to  Joint  committees  of  Congress,  to  assist 
them  both  In  their  legislative  and  In  their 
representative  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to 
place  all  of  this  suiditional  responsibility 
upon  them  which  we  did  by  a  very  big 
vote  in  this  House,  we  ought  to  give 
them  something  with  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  join  in 
supporting  an  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  to  increase  this  amount  by  $1.5 
million,  not  by  $4  million.  An  increase 
that  will  give  them  100  employees,  none 
of  which  will  be  supergrades.  We  have  a 
list  of  each  and  every  one  of  them  and 
what  they  will  do.  We  attempted  to  work 
this  out  with  them  based  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  have  placed  upon  them. 
If  we  require  them  based  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  have  placed  upon  them, 
if  we  require  them  to  do  this,  then  I 
think  we  should  give  them  some  funding 
with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  use  the  Library  of 
Congress  very,  very  little.  Some  people 
say  we  should  first  determine  what  they 
have  done.  However,  based  upon  the  con- 
tacts which  I  have  had  with  them,  which 
has  been  a  very  few  times  when  I  have 
used  them,  their  services  have  been  very, 
very  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  from  the  testi- 
mony we  heard  before  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Commission  that  they  get  all  kinds 
of  requests  over  there,  some  of  which 
are  almost  unbelievable.  I  think  they  do 
a  fine  job  under  the  circumstances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman h£is  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  additional  time.  I  am 
not  trying  to  upset  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  I  will  state  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  commitee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 
that  I  have  never  done  that  in  my  14 
years  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  15th  year 
that  I  have  been  here.  I  have  supported 
the  gentleman  wholeheartedly,  but  I 
think  the  Committee  has  an  obligation 
to  support  us  a  little  bit  and  to  give  us 
some  additional  funding.  Do  not  cut  us 
off  completely  and  say  you  cannot  have 
anything.  Give  us  a  few  more,  Mr.  Ma- 
hon, so  we  can  see  how  it  works,  and 
then  next  year  if  you  do  not  think  It 
is  working  out  satisfactorily,  then  recom- 
mend a  change.  We  have  voted  that  they 
should  do  these  things,  and  they  caxmot 
do  It  if  we  do  not  permit  them  to  do  so, 
and  without  them  doing  so,  we  cannot 
establish  what  they  can  do  unless  we 
give  them  some  personnel  to  work  with. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  what  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  is  saying.  I  feel  that  we  do 
need  an  effective  and  efficient  research 
group  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
However,  the  committee  felt  we  ought  to 
move  a  little  more  slowly  and  carefully 
than  was  proposed  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate, so  that  we  would  not  build  up  a 
bulging  bureaucracy.  If  it  develops  later 
on  in  the  year  that  there  is  a  real  need 
for  more,  and  that  competent  people  are 
available,  then  we  could  bring  in  a  sup- 
plemental. But  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  today  would  stand  pat  with  the 
committee  and  not  move  any  more  rap- 
idly in  this  direction  than  the  committee 
proposes.  And  that  is  the  position  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama), 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow).  We 
■are  all  interested  in  doing  whatever  is 
appropriate.  But,  as  I  said,  we  thought 
it  best  to  move  slowly  and  carefully  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  people  have  the  approval 
for  employment.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  says  about  going 
slowly.  I  completely  agree  with  that,  but 
if  we  do  not  move  at  all,  then  we  are 
definitely  moving  too  slowly.  So  why  do 
we  not  give  them  just  a  little  bit  to  start 
carrjlng  out  the  obligations  that  we  have 
placed  upon  them  rather  than  waiting  2 
or  3  more  months  and  then  saj^ing  we 
have  got  to  have  more  money  to  carry 
out  the  program.  Give  us  a  little,  so  we 
can  get  started  on  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  to  strike  the  $71  million 
sought  for  the  Library  of  Congress'  new 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building. 
Abandoning  this  building  now — after 
years  of  painstaking  planning  to  make 
sure  It  answers  the  Library's  most  press- 
ing needs,  after  months  of  excavation 
work  to  make  the  site  ready  for  construc- 
tion— would  be  nothing  short  of  absurd. 
Millions  have  already  been  spent  on 
this  project.  And  $2  million  more,  hard- 
ly a  trifling  sum,  would  be  simply  squan- 
dered to  pay  cancellation  costs  for  the 
building- 

The  Library's  need  for  more  space  is 
beyond  dispute.  Driven  to  renting  stor- 
age space  at  high  rates,  the  Library 
spends  more  than  $2.2  million  each  year 
in  rental  costs.  Other  costs — these  for 
leasing  si>ace  to  maintain  routine  op- 
erating activities — now  approach  about 
$350,000  a  year.  In  economic  terms  alone, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  building  Is  more 
than  warranted. 

Without  it,  the  Library  simply  cannot 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  at  large. 

One  alternative  is  possible,  but  It  Is 
chilling  to  contemplate.  It  would  mean 


eastward  expansion  from  the  Library's 
present  site — a  move  that  would  threat- 
en the  Folger  Library,  housing  a  Shake- 
spearean collection  celebrated  the  world 
over;  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  a 
historical  landmark  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  scores  of  private  town- 
houses  restored  to  their  original  beauty. 

The  only  rationale  for  abandoning  the 
new  library  building — at  least  the  only 
one  I  have  heard — contends  the  site 
should  be  reserved  for  a  fourth  House 
office  building.  Yet,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
convincing  evidence  exists  to  support 
this  argument.  In  any  case,  other  sites 
for  such  an  office  building  are  readily 
available  on  Capitol  Hill — to  cite  just  one 
example,  the  sites  of  the  underground 
garages,  heralded  when  flrst  constructed 
as  inviting  locations  for  any  new  office 
buildings. 

The  following  letter — from  Lilllam 
Bradshaw,  president  of  the  American 
Library  Association — points  out  the  "ab- 
solute necessity"  of  the  James  Madison 
Building: 

Amzrican   Ltbrakt   Association, 

Chicago,  111.,  June  1.  1971. 
Hon.    Edwaso   P.   Boland, 
U.S.  House  0/  Repreaentatives, 
Washington,   B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Bolanb:  As  President  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  I  am  writing 
to  urge  yotir  active  support  for  retention  of 
the  funds  requested  for  construction  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Library  Building 
In  the  FY  1972  LeglslaUve  Appropriations 
Bill  to  be  considered  In  executive  session 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  this 
afternoon  at  3  pjn. 

Association  members  throughout  the  coun- 
try, working  for  continuing  Improvement  of 
library  services  for  citizens  In  all  walks  of 
life,  are  appalled  to  learn  through  news- 
paper, radio  and  TV  accounts  that  a  halt  to 
work  has  been  called  for  on  the  new  third 
building  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
news  is  particularly  shocking  considering 
that  plans  for  the  building  have  been  several 
years  In  the  making  and  that  excavation  Is 
now  actually  underway. 

Additional  space  Is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
the  Library  of  Congress  Is  to  continue  to 
properly  assist  the  CX)ngress.  other  libraries, 
and  the  publics  that  they  serve. 

We  respectlftiUy  urge  your  assistance  so 
that  the  construction  of  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Library  Building  can  move  ahead 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  present  site  be- 
tween 1st  and  2nd  Streets  and  Independence 
Avenue  and  C  Street,  S.E. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lillian    BaAosHAW, 

President,  American  Library  Association. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
joined  in  the  debate  against  the  so-called 
Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building  appropriation  of  $71 
million  as  provided  on  page  18  of  H.R. 
8825,  not  because  I  enjoy  being  negative 
but  rather  because  I  am  completely  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  ccxne  to  clamp 
the  brakes  on  all  construction  that  pro- 
ceeds piecemeal  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
without  the  benefit  of  any  plan  or  plans 
which  carefully  delineate  not  only  needs 
for  the  near  future  but  needs  for  the  dis- 
tant future. 

Space  on  Capitol  Hill  is  precious.  It  is 
priceless.  The  square  block  under  ocki- 
sideration  is  one  of  the  last  remaining 
plots  of  ground  that  is  close  enough  to 
the  Capitol  to  serve  the  future  needs  for 
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any  type  of  housing  directly  connected 
with  the  legislative  process.  Please  pay 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  used 
the  word  "housing"  connected  with  the 
legislative  process,  and  that  I  made  no 
reference  to  a  fourth  House  office  build- 
ing. There  is  quite  a  difference.  There  is 
also  a  vast  difference  between  using  this 
precious,  priceless  land  for  a  warehouse 
for  books,  which  is  what  is  proposed, 
when  in  fact  such  a  warehouse  could  be 
located  anywhere  between  here  and 
Richmond  on  the  south,  or  here  and 
Baltimore  on  the  north  just  as  well  as 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  necessarily 
enjoy  being  cast  in  the  role  of  a  Devil's 
Advocate.  As  I  look  back  I  see  that  I 
could  have  improved  my  advocacy  many- 
fold  had  I  been  privileged  to  have  had 
access  to  the  content  of  a  certain  report 
at  the  time  I  used  my  5  minutes  to  speak 
in  support  of  my  amendment  to  strike  all 
of  the  appropriation  bill  that  sets  up 
the  money  for  the  superstructure  of  the 
third  Library  of  Congress.  As  I  pointed 
out  during  my  earlier  remarks  it  seemed 
rather  unusual  that  there  was  no  archi- 
tects  drawing  or  even  a  picture  of  the 
building  .fitting  in  the  well.  As  soon  as  I 
made  that  comment  someone  rushed  in 
an  architect's  drawing  and  set  It  on  an 
easel.  I  welcomed  the  privilege  to  see  a 
picture  of  the  structure  which  was  un- 
doubtedly made  available  at  the  personal 
request  of  the  genial  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcomjnittee,  Mr.  Andrews.  But  when  I 
took  my  first  look  at  the  drawing  I  was 
forced  to  react  with  the  comment,  "It 
has  no  windows.  It  looks  like  a  beautiful 
mausoleum." 

Now  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
real  issue  here  this  afternoon,  whether 
the  money  for  the  superstructure  of  the 
Madison  Library  is  appropriated  or  not, 
has  something  to  do  with  a  fourth  House 
ofBce  building.  The  minority  leader 
stated  that  if  one  votes  to  knock  out  this 
money,  he  is  voting  for  a  fourth  House 
office  building.  I  am  sure  he  must  know 
that  is  not  true.  I  am  sure  he  knows,  that 
he  is  advancing  a  deceptive,  specious 
argument  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
an  office  building  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
appraisal  to  conclude  that  the  building 
which  Is  proposed  is  neither  a  warehouse 
for  books  nor  an  office  building,  but  a 
sort  of  monumental  type  structure  which 
seems  to  have  a  little  bit  of  everything 
in  it  in  an  effort  to  try  to  please  every 
occupant. 

When  I  upbraided  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  as  to  why 
he  had  not  made  available  the  beautiful 
blue  brochure  entitled  "Report  and  Rec- 
ommendations of  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building"  his  reply  was.  "You 
did  not  ask  for  it."  I  suppose  he  was 
right.  I  did  not  learn  the  content  of 
that  report  until  the  roll  was  being  called 
on  final  passage.  During  these  moments 
I  walked  over  on  the  minority  side  and 
talked  to  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  was  good  enough 
to  suggest  that  I  get  the  report  and  then 
take  a  look  at  volume  1,  page  111-9  dated 
April  1967. 

Immediately  thereafter  I  asked  the 
committee  staff  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
for  a  copy  of  that  report.  I  proceeded  to 


turn  to  the  specified  page.  To  my  utter 
amazement  I  found  that  this  proposed 
structure  which  has  an  admitted  price 
tag  of  $100  million,  and  before  it  is 
finished  will  cost  $150  million  or  maybe 
twice  its  estimated  cost  for  a  total  turn- 
key price  of  $200  million — here  is  what 
I  found : 

In  this  mammoth  structure  I  found 
there  is  a  total  of  1,660,700  square  feet  but 
only  693,100  feet  of  that  total  is  what  is 
described  as  "collections  and  storage  fa- 
cilities." That  leaves  a  total  of  967.600 
square  feet  which,  according  to  the  plans 
is  assigned  to  "work  and  public  func- 
tions." I  was  curious  as  to  what  this  last 
assignment  of  space  really  meant  but  it 
did  not  take  long  for  me  to  find  out.  Very 
quickly  I  found  out  that  there  wPs  a  plan 
for  an  assembly  room  for  200  persons. 
The  plans  call  for  a  cafeteria  to  seat 
1.000.  There  is  space  which  is  marked 
"private  dining  rooms."  and  in  another 
place  the  plans  call  for  "snack  rooms  and 
lounges."  Another  item  called  for  in  the 
plans  is  what  is  called  a  "staff  lounge." 
Still  other  space  is  assigned  to  what  is 
called  "health  room."  Now  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  later  space  means  a  gym- 
nasium, or  a  kind  of  an  indoor  spa,  or 
whether  it  is  a  clinic  of  some  kind  or 
maybe  a  first  aid  station  or  just  exactly 
what?  If  we  vote  this  money  today,  I 
predict  none  of  us  wiU  ever  be  privileged 
to  find  out  until  the  building  is  com- 
pleted. 

No.  a  look  at  the  blue  brochure  will  re- 
veal the  building  that  is  proposed  Is  much 
more  than  a  warehouse  for  books.  The 
report  which  I  referred  to  a  while  ago 
provides  that  5,600  employees  will  be 
housed  in  the  building.  It  provides  an  al- 
most unlimited  number  of  officec  to  be 
filled  up  with  GS-lO's,  most  of  whom  will 
have  to  have  their  own  secretaries,  under 
the  operation  of  Parkinson's  law.  A  most 
interesting  item  called  for  in  the  report 
is  space  for  a  "welfare  and  recreation 
association."  and  not  omitted  is  an  office 
for  a  credit  union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  item^  included  in 
the  plans  which  I  have  enumerated  point 
out  very  conclusively  that  this  may  verj* 
well  be  an  office  building,  but  it  is  cer- 
tamly  not  just  an  ordinary  office  building 
but  certainly  much  more  than  a  ware- 
house for  books. 

Remember  it  is  proposed  to  build  this 
kind  of  windowiess  mixture  on  land  so 
close  to  the  Capitol  that  it  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere  else — here  on  this 
unique  piece  of  real  estate — if  we  pass 
this  appropriation  bill  with  this  item  of 
$71  million,  we  will  be  starting  some- 
thmr;  that  will  likelv  run  $200  million  bc- 
force  we  are  through. 

The  report  and  recommendations  is 
contained  in  a  beautiful  blue  brochure 
where  I  learned  all  I  needed  to  know  in 
volume  I.  page  III-9.  T^.e^e  I  learned 
enough  to  alert  me  to  raise  the  flag  of 
caution  that  the  auditorium,  cafeteria, 
staff  lounges,  snack  lounges,  health 
rooms.  Welfare  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion offices.  Credit  Union  offices  are  not 
just  conveniences  but  are  luxuries  we 
cannot  afford  in  this  year  of  1971  when 
our  deficit  may  run  as  high  as  $20  billicn 
and  when  our  national  debt  stands  at 
nearly  $400  billion. 

I  am  not  sure  that  these  luxuries  should 


ever  be  included  in  a  so-called  ware- 
house for  books  but  I  am  most  certain 
that  we  cannot  afford  these  unnecessary 
luxuries  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  come  to  a  vote 
on  this  amendment,  the  issue  is  not  a 
fourth  House  office  building.  Rather,  the 
issue  is  whether  we  close  off  all  of  our 
options,  or  whether  we  keep  our  alterna- 
tives and  options  open.  This  choice  piece 
of  real  estate  cannot  be  duplicated  any- 
where else  on  earth  because  there  is  onjy 
one  Capitol  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  is  the  only  piece  of  real  estate  ad- 
jacent to  the  present  complex  of  House 
office  buildings. 

The  plans  as  revealed  by  that  beauti- 
ful blue  brochure  indicate  that  we  are 
not  really  erecting  a  repository  for  books 
but  are  we  erecting  a  building  that  at 
some  future  time  can  be  converted  into 
a  House  office  building?  The  photograph 
on  the  easel  in  the  well  of  the  House 
shows  that  it  is  a  monumental  structure 
but  one  that  has  very  few  windows  on 
either  of  its  four  sides.  Certainly  the  cost 
to  try  to  adapt  it  for  a  House  office  build- 
ing in  the  future  would  be  prohibitive. 

Not  only  should  we  keep  our  options 
open  but  we  should  hope  before  too  long 
there  will  be  some  kind  of  long  range 
plan  for  the  future  expansion  of  Capitol 
Hill.  There  is  a  lot  of  space  elsewhere 
for  books.  We  have  an  outstanding 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  While  I  have 
not  met  him  personally  I  understand  he 
is  well  qualified.  He  has  said  to  stop  this 
construction.  One  does  not  ordinarily 
hire  a  lawyer  and  then  disregard  his  ad- 
\ice.  If  we  have  to  find  a  place  to  store 
books  there  is  a  lot  of  Government 
owned  property  nearby.  One  area  would 
be  the  Navy  Yard  in  Southeast  Washing- 
ton, not  very  far  away.  All  the  weight  of 
logic  is  on  the  side  of  holding  up  on 
construction  of  this  third  library  at  this 
time. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  go  ahead  with  this  library  in  my 
judgment  of  several  others  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  is  a  terrible 
mistake.  I  predict  those  who  vote  to  go 
ahead  with  the  James  Madison  Library 
today  will  regret  it  in  the  future.  We  all 
recall  with  pleasant  memories  our  good 
friend  from  Virginia,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  who  was  so 
intent  on  the  establishment  of  this  li- 
brary. If  there  are  those  who  still  feel  a 
compulsion  to  vote  for  these  funds  as 
memorial  for  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, Judge  Smith,  then  of  course  that 
is  their  prerogative.  But  let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  memorial  to  James  Madison. 

The  plans  shows  It  may  not  even  be  a 
pood  library  when  only  about  60  percent 
of  the  space  is  for  storage  facilities  and 
40  percent  of  the  space  is  for  such  so- 
called  administrative  facilities,  other 
than  shelving,  which  I  have  painstak- 
ingly described  in  detail  right  out  the 
blue  brochure  known  as  the  report  and 
r:?commendations  booklet. 

One  final  prediction  is  that  if  the  lux- 
uries that  are  called  for  in  this  new 
building  are  carried  through  to  comple- 
tion and  if  the  plans  are  not  some  way 
curtailed  it  will  not  take  $100  million  or 
$150  million  but  it  will  take  at  least  $200 
million  before  it  is  finished. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  better 
places  to  put  a  repository  for  books  than 
on  Capitol  Hill.  This  monumental  build- 
ing is  without  windows  but  is  replete  with 
luxuries.  It  will  make  life  much  easier 
and  better  for  employees  who  are  to  be 
housed  in  this  building,  but  it  will  add 
httle  to  the  basic  fundamental  purpose 
and  objective  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  is  to  serve  Members  of  Congress 
themselves  in  their  daily  needs  and  then 
the  students  and  the  general  public  who 
use  the  library  for  reference  and  re- 
search. No.  a  careful  review  of  the  plans 
will  reveal  we  are  building  neither  a  re- 
pository for  books  nor  an  office  building 
but  a  pocr  combination  of  both  which 
includes  a  lot  of  luxuries  we  cannot 
afford. 

Mr.  RiVRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill, 
H.R.  8825.  under  consideration,  is  en- 
titled "Making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Juiie  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.'^es.  ' 

At  first  blush,  one  assumes  that  legisla- 
tive appropriations  consist  of  appropriat- 
ing monei-s  for  Members  and  their  staffs. 
It  is  the  "for  other  purposes"  taking  up 
some  27  pa.i^es  of  the  bill  that  reveals  the 
high  cost  of  Government  by  delegated 
powers  to  a  congressional  bureaucracy. 

The  compensation  of  the  435  Mem- 
bers and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  nonvoting  Del- 
egate from  the  District  of  Washington, 
DC.  is  given  as  $20,262,420,  but  this  is 
just  the  start. 

As  we  go  down  the  list,  we  see  that 
such  nonlegislative  bodies  as  the  House 
Democratic  steering  committee  and  the 
House  Republican  conference  are  to  re- 
ceive $62,990  each;  the  majority  floor 
leader,  $144,220;  the  minority  floor 
leader,  $128,465;  and  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Party  whips,  $104,075  each; 
the  Office  of  the  Speaker,  $222,350;  mile- 
age. Members  and  Speaker's  expense  al- 
lowance. $200,000;  the  Parliamentarian, 
$178,080;  Chaplain,  $19,770;  Office  of  the 
Attending  Physician,  $92,900;  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  $3,737,615;  Doorkeeper, 
$2,953,180;  Clerk.  $2,852,030. 

None  of  these  allowances  includes 
staffs  of  the  Members  at  $55,320,000, 
committee  employees  which  are  hsted  at 
$8,162,000  and  elsewhere  at  $1,219,000, 
the  contingent  furniture  fund  at  $587,- 
000,  the  miscellaneous  items  of  salary, 
automobile  hire,  and  so  forth,  at  $7,325,- 
000  nor  special  and  select  committees  at 
$10,770,000.  The  bill  earmarks  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  expenses  $4,000,- 
000:  for  stationery,  $1,529,500;  and  al- 
lows each  Member  and  official  to  have  a 
separate  fX)stage  stamp  allowance  in  ad- 
dition to  the  frank  totaling  $324,000. 

It  provides  an  allowance  for  the  pur- 
chase, and  maintenance  of  limousines 
and  chauffeurs  for  the  Speaker,  majority 
leader,  and  minority  leader  at  $17,930 
each,  or  totaling  $53,790. 

Then  follow  lists  of  such  appropria- 
tions as  joint  committees  between  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  his  staff.  $1,095,700:  and  the 
Architect's  contingent  "imforeseen"  ex- 
pense fund  of  $50,000. 

I    pass    over    the    controversial    new 


James  Madison  Memorial  Library  of 
Congress  at  $71,090,000;  and  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  $738,540. 

In  short,  the  bill,  considered  by  many 
as  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Congress- 
men and  staffs,  has  been  turned  into  a 
hteral  Christmas  tree  bearing  gifts  for 
all  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  am  certain  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  done 
their  best  to  protect  the  taxpayers, 
otherwise  the  asking  prices  would  have 
been  much  higher,  but  we  all  know  what 
tremendous  pressures  our  colleagues  who 
scrutinize  money  bills  operate  under— 
always  to  continue  existing  programs 
and  to  enlarge  them  for  more  effective- 
ness. The  bureaucracies  of  Congress 
have  now  become  so  large  and  powerful 
that  the  tail  is  now  wagging  the  dog. 

But  I  feel  confident  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  sent  me  up  here  to 
represent  them  would  examine  these 
astronomical  figures  and  side  benefits 
with  raised  eyebrows.  Especially  is  this 
true  as  they  examine  the  ever-increasing 
national  debt  and  consider  the  certainty 
of  additional  income  taxes.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  vote  against  the  bill  merely  be- 
cause it  contains  my  salary,  including  the 
42-percent  increase.  Had  we  been  given 
a  chance  to  vote  against  the  salary  raise 
when  it  was  first  authorized,  I  would 
have  done  so  at  that  time. 

I  cannot  see  that  time  has  changed  the 
issue. 

I  must,  therefore,  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  H.R.  8825. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  our  side 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OFFICE    OF    THE    SPEAKER 

For  the  Office  of  the  Speaker,  »222.350. 

POINT    OF    ORDES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order  on  page  2,  and  to  point  out 
to  the  Chairman  that  I  was  on  my  feet 
when  that  portion  was  read,  and  I  am 
referring  to  line  18.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order  on  that  as  having  been  unauthor- 
ized, and  it  is,  therefore,  legislation  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  and  that  specif- 
ically the  increase  of  $40,000  is  not  only 
unauthorized  and  therefore  legislation  as 
an  appropriation  bill,  but  that  it  is 
against  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
which  sets  a  ceiling  on  this  office,  which 
is  exceeded  here  by  $40,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  concede  the  point  of  order, 
and  we  shall  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order  is 
conceded  and  is  therefore  sustained. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  point  of  order  is  to  the 
$40,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  as  set  forth  on  page  23  of  the 
report,  in  the  table,  and  in  the  bill,  it  Is 
line  18. 


PARUAMENTABT    INQUIET 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
this,  is  the  point  of  order  to  all  of  line 
18  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  or  to  the  $40,000? 

Mr.  HALL.  The  point  of  order  is  to  all 
the  language,  it  has  to  be,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  state,  and  the  amendment, 
obviously  eliminates  only  the  unauthor- 
ized $40,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
the  Chair  agrees  with  the  gentleman.  All 
of  the  language  on  line  18  has  been 
stricken  by  the  point  of  order,  which  1ms 
been  conceded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS 
OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama:  On  page  2,  line  18,  insert:  "For  the 
Office  of  the  Speaker  $182,360." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  limousines  that 
were  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

I  wonder  if  any  Member,  or  perhajjs 
the  gentlemsm  from  Alabama  who  is  rich 
in  his  knowledge  of  American  history,  or 
any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations can  say  for  the  record  at  what 
point  in  history  four  leaders  of  the  House 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives began  to  be  afforded  chaf- 
feur- driven  carriages  or  automobiles. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know.  But  there  is  an  old  saying  in  the 
law — "since  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Well,  you  see,  somebody's 
memory  runneth  to  the  contrary.  I  re- 
member that  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States 
that  he  hswl  a  breakfast  in  his  boarding- 
house  close  by  over  here  and  walked  to 
his  inaugiiration.  So  the  memory  of  man 
runs  to  the  point  where  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  being  a  public  ser- 
vant, was  able  to  walk  to  work.  I  realize 
that  maybe  for  security  reasons  that  has 
changed  somewhat  but  I  wonder  why  it 
is  that  a  floor  leader  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  who  really  do  not  have  any 
place  to  go  except  right  here  in  this 
Chamber  to  perform  their  duties. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  do  not  know  about 
this  memory  of  man  insofar  els  this  ap- 
propriation is  concerned,  but  I  do  not 
object  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
providing  its  leadership  with  these  three 
automobiles.  I  submit  that  unless  the 
Representatives  In  this  Congress  have 
the  courage  to  face  up  to  the  mammoth 
growth  problem  that  has  been  taking 
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place  in  this  area,  pretty  soon  you  will 
have  to  accommodate  our  leaders  with 
helicopters — never  mind  Cadillacs — if 
you  intend  them  to  get  to  worit  on  time 
because  unless  we  quit  buUdlng  in  this 
area,  and  help  reduce  congestion  and 
sprawl,  it  Is  going  to  be  an  imlnhabitable 
capital  in  maybe  the  next  15  years. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Well — how  in  the  world 
do  the  rest  of  us  get  to  work  on  time? 
I  have  always  wondered  why  public  serv- 
ants should  be  served  by  servants. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  amazed  at  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  just  made 
in  the  well  of  the  House.  Every  bureau- 
crat downtown  has  a  car  and  he  has  a 
driver,  if  he  is  in  any  kind  of  position 
of  importance  in  the  executive  bureau 
where  they  have  hundreds  of  cars  at  their 
beck  and  call  of  the  people  who  need  it 
for  transportation,  or  who  claim  they 
need  it.  Here  we  are,  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world,  advised  to  deny 
our  leadership  an  automobile  and  a 
driver.  How  penny  pinching  can  you  get? 
These  men  are  leaders  of  the  House  and 
they  have  positions  of  prestige  and  dig- 
nity which  has  been  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  have  ob- 
ligations to  go  to  places  and  they  need 
a  man  to  drive  their  automobile  while 
they  go  into  an  office.  Their  time  is  valu- 
able. It  is  inconvenient  for  me  many  times 
to  go  down  to  one  of  the  agencies  for  a  30- 
minute  or  15-minute  interview  with  some 
top  official.  I  usually  have  someone  in  nvy 
office  drive  the  car  and  stand  by  because 
you  frequently  cannot  find  a  place  to 
park  in  lots  of  places.  I  think  it  is  getting 
pretty  bad  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives does  not  think  enough  of  its 
leadership  to  give  them  the  prestige  that 
you  give  to  a  low-level  division  leader 
down  in  one  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. I  just  do  not  go  along  with  that 
kind  of  denegration  of  the  dignity  of  the 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  asked  a 
question — how  penny  pinching  can  you 
get 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  asked. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  do  not  knew,  but  I  do 
not  have  many  constituents  who  regard 
limousines  and  chauffeurs  as  being  in 
the  penny  pinching  category. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  doubt  if  your  con- 
stituents have  public  officials  who  have 
the  dignity  and  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  compliment  to  my 
people.  A  man  is  dignified,  not  accord- 
ing to  his  car  and  servant,  but  accord- 
ing to  how  he  behaves — not  according  to 
what  he  has — at  taxpayer's  expense — 
but  according  to  what  he  is. 

I  have  a  bill  to  do  away  with  nearly 
all  servant-driven  Federal  cars.  To  say 
downtown  bureaucrats  have  such  auto's 
dDes  not  excuse  our  having  them.  Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OmCZ    OF    THE    CHAPLAIN 

For  the  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  $19,770. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  attempt  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  purpose  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  regard  to 
the  Congressional  Research  Service? 

First  I  should  like  to  find  out  whether 
the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Rules  Committee  on 
Reorganization  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  accurate 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money 
provided,  I  guess,  to  what  was  called  in 
the  bill  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. The  chairman  (Mr.  Sisk)  who  spent 
many,  many  hours  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  reorganization,  has  stated 
that  as  he  imderstood  the  situation  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  fioll 
committee  recommends  to  the  House  an 
increase  in  funding  which  will  provide 
in  essence  for  the  increase  in  workload. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  advise 
me  as  to  what  the  facts  are  as  he  sees 
them. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  did 
not  specify  what  the  positions  were.  We 
gave  them  37  new  positions. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  What  is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  37  people  to  the  request  made 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well,  now 
they  have  a  wide  discretion  about  how 
they  use  employees.  We  are  funding  400 
employees  for  that  service.  They  request- 
ed 209  additional.  As  against  the  209  we 
gave  them  37,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
400. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Is  it  possible  to  answer 
my  question? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Not  for 
me  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  does  not 
have  any  information  as  to  how  the  work- 
load increased,  and  the  relationship? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  They  say 
the  workload  has  increased. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  What  did  they  say  it 
had  increased? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Approxi- 
mately 10  percent. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Apparently  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  essentiaUy  cor- 
rect. The  increase  provided  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  increase  in  the 
workload. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  will  say  that  workloads 
are  always  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  the  workload  of  the  leg- 
islative counsel  would  be  increased  be- 
cause of  the  Reorganization  Act,  but  we 
did  not  believe  it  would  increase  as  pre- 
cipitately as  the  budget  request  indicated 
it  might. 

Also,  we  are  not  sure  in  this  period  of 
time  it  is  pcssible  to  get  employees  who 
would  be  adequate  em.ployees  to  staff  such 
a  large  innreise  r..s  was  requested.  It  was 
our  opinion  that  the  37  new  positions  in 
the  bill  would  be  completely  adequate 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  believe  I  have  estab- 


lished the  preliminary  brush  clearing  I 
was  interested  in.  Now  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  specific  question. 

What  is  the  intent  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  and  its  members,  its 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member, 
with  regard  to  funding  the  program  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  to  change  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  to  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service? 

One  who  has  worked  on  this  for  a  very 
long  time  has  one  view  if  this  is  only  a 
gradual  step  in  the  direction  of  comply- 
ing with  the  law  just  passed  and  another 
view  if  it  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  cut  off 
this  baby  early  in  its  life. 

I  have  been  here  long  enough — and 
so  have  most  other  member — so  that  I 
have  seen  the  Appropriations  Committee 
come  in  many  times,  shortly  after  a  mat- 
ter was  enacted,  shortly  after  the  public 
was  advised  that  the  Congress  had  done 
this  or  that,  to  eliminate  that  particular 
provision.  No  doubt  everybody  in  the 
Congress  has  imderstoood  what  was 
going  on.  No  doubt  the  public  understood 
that  the  Congress  just  changed  its  mind 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  But  I  believe 
it  is  very  important  to  establish  here 
what  is  going  on. 

We  passed  the  Reorganization  Act  8 
months  ago  overwhelmingly.  Did  we 
mean  it.  or  are  we  merely  going  through 
some  motions  to  placate  the  people  who 
do  not  think  that  up  to  that  time  we 
were  working  very  well? 

The  question  of  intent  is  a  very  impor- 
tant question,  and  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tlemen either  on  my  time,  if  they  choose 
to  get  me  more  time,  or  on  theirs,  will 
explain  what  is  the  intent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Bolling)  asked  questions 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  I  shall 
attempt  to  answer. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  been  asked  what  the 
intent  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
is  on  this  question.  I  want  to  point  out 
before  I  give  that  intent  that  this  brings 
this  research  group  up  to  400  members. 
Now.  let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the  37  m- 
crease.  There  are  now  400  bodies  on 
board  in  this  Congressional  Research 
Service.  We  have  taken  the  mandate  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules — I  will  read  it 
again,  although  the  gentleman  did  not 
want  to  hear  it — in  which  the  Committee 
on  Rules  commented  with  regard  to  this 
reorganization  plan. 

Mr.    BOLLING.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  will  not  yield  at  this  time. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  said  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  sudden  large  e.^pansion  of  staff  Is  prjb- 
ably  Inadvisable  and  perhaps  even  impos- 
sible, given  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  ex- 
pen  research  personnel.  The  resources  of 
both  agencies  will  therefore  develop  gradu- 
ally We  nevertheless  expect  the  buildup  of 
those  resources  to  be  substantially  csm- 
pleted  within  5  years. 

Now,  v.e  have  followed  that  mandate. 
We  are  going  slow  to  start  with.  We  will 
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begin  to  examine  where  there  are  quali- 
fied people  to  fill  these  positions  up  to 
572  if  they  are  necessary.  It  is  the  intent 
of  this  Member  each  year  to  get  the 
testimony  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  I  would  think  the  testimony 
of  Members  of  the  House  who  <x)uld  come 
in  before  the  committee  and  testify  as  to 
the  need  for  the  increase  and  if  that  in- 
crease is  necessary.  If  they  make  a  case 
up  to  572  over  a  period  of  5  years,  then 
certainly  it  ought  to  be  funded.  How- 
ever. I  agree  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  just  sud- 
denly to  go  in  and  give  them  what  they 
ask  for,  572  members,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  several  hundred.  They  could 
not  have  done  it  and  could  not  have  got- 
ten qualified  people  to  come  in.  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  Member  on  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  Members 
of  the  House  and  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  to  evaluate  this. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  for 
this  committee  today  and  this  House  to- 
day to  go  in  and  put  in  all  of  these  mem- 
bers or  even  the  amount  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  suggested  he 
will  offer  an  amendment  for  later  in  com- 
mittee. 

Again  I  want  to  point  out  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Bolling)  talks  about  this  over- 
whelming vote  on  the  reorganization 
plan  with  a  very  few  votes  against  It. 
It  was  adopted,  however,  that  is  true,  but 
Mr.  Bolling  was  one  of  those  who  came 
in  on  the  very  first  vote  in  this  Congress 
and  amended  the  Reorganization  Act  in 
order  to  take  the  staffing  away  from  the 
minority.  So  there  can  be  changes  that 
can  be  looked  at. 

I  further  want  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Reorganization  Act  may 
have  some  good  things  in  it.  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  things  that  has 
happened  aroimd  Congress  for  a  long 
time.  Even  with  the  small  increases  that 
we  have  made  in  this  bill  today,  the  Re- 
organization Act  calls  for  an  increase  of 
over  S4  million  in  the  cost  of  this  bill.  If 
we  go  ahead  with  all  of  the  building  up 
of  personnel,  we  will  get  up  to  about  $10 
million  or  $15  million  in  additional  cost 
because  of  the  reorganization,  and  the 
minority  still  does  not  have  the  staff  that 
they  were  promised  when  the  bill  passed 
originally. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  Is  prepared  to  yield,  because 
you  heard  me  explain  that  I  could  not 
yield  to  you  before  because  my  time  ran 
out. 

The  fact  Is  I  could  not  have  yielded 
because  my  time  ran  out.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  be  a  little  factual.  There 
has  not  been  any  answer  to  the  question. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  I  neg- 
lected to  ask  earlier.  Is  there  any  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  for  the  hiring  of  elevator 
operators  in  the  Raybum  Building? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  let  me  turn  to  page 
23. 

Could  the  gentleman  give  me  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage beginning  on  page  22  dealing  with 
"Not  to  exceed  10  positions  in  the 
Library  of  Congress"  and  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  language  on  ptige 
23  dealing  with  the  Foreign  Book  Serv- 
ice, single  employees  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that? 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
these  people  are  paid  in  foreign  curren- 
cies, but  the  Americans  who  serve  over- 
seas and  who  administer  the  programs 
are  paid  in  American  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  these  foreigners  em- 
ployed in  this  country? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  No. 
Mr.  GROSS.  These  are  foreigners  em- 
ployed overseas? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct;  wherever  the  country  has  a  for- 
eign exchange  program.  But  the  posi- 
tions you  are  referring  to  are  only  for 
the  single  employees  who  work  for  the 
Library  of  Congress.  However,  those 
who  work  overseas  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries where  the  foreign  library  books 
programs     of     acquisition     is     carried 

out 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  most  of  this  is  un- 
questionably legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  gentleman  can  make  a  case 
for  it  on  the  basis  of  equity,  on  the  basis 
of  economy  or  efficiency,  or  anything 
else? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this 
program  has  been  underway  for  a  long 
time  and  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  interest  in  this  program  throughout 
the  entire  country  on  the  part  of  the 
library  researchers,  and  so  forth.  We  had, 
as  you  know,  foreign  currency  stacked 

up 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  some  places. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  These  are 
the  points  where  the  Library  does  this 
book  exchange  work.  Now,  you  have  got 
to  have  employees  in  the  country  where 
they  are  collecting  the  books.  All  of  the 
employees,  except  in  management,   are 
foreigners  or  natives  of  the  countr>',  but 
the  library  managers  so  to  .'^peak  aie  not 
Mr.   GROSS.    Do   I   understand   that 
this  language  permits  payment  in  for- 
eign currency  and  counterpart  funds? 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  For  the 
acquisition  of  books  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  natives  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  tak- 
ing this  time  is  to  refer  to  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  15  of  the  bill 
where  it  says,  "for  necessary  expendi- 
tures for  the  Capitol  Building  and  elec- 
trical substations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  office  buildings,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
including  improvements,  maintenance, 
repair,  equipment,  supplies,"  and  so 
forth. 


The  purpose  of  my  taking  this  time  is 
to  inquire  of  the  committee,  what  I  think 
is  clear,  but  I  want  to  make  some  legisla- 
tive history  on  the  subject,  there  is  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  bill  to  allow  for  saiy 
st^  forward  or  any  beginning  of  con- 
struction on  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct.  As  a  matter  of  isjct,  the  Archi- 
tect has  not  come  up  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  the  Commission  on  the 
Extension  of  the  Capitol,  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  restoration  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  would  do  every- 
thing within  his  power  to  see  that  if  any 
effort  is  made  to  make  a  new  front  on 
this  Capitol,  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  fully  advised  smd  will  have  full 
opportunity  to  debate  it  and  it  wlU  not 
be  slipped  in  through  some  language 
tucked  away  in  the  bUl? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OmCE    OF    THE    LECISLATTVX    COtJNSEL 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Couosel  of  the  House  t739,- 
160. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

Ninety-five  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  118] 

Abourezk  Edmondson  Peyser 

Alexander  Edwards.  La  Podell 

Anderson.  Erlenborn  Price.  Tex 

111.  Evins.  Tenn.  Pryor.  Ark. 

Anderson,  Fish  Puclnskl 

Tenn.  Flowers  Purcell 

Annunzlo  Flynt  QuUlen 

.^shbrook  Frellnghuysen  Railsback 

Ashley  Fulton.  Tenn  Rangel 

Bad!llo  Gallagher  Reld.  NY. 

Banns;  Gettya  Reuss 


Barrett 

Bell 
Bevin 
Blaggi 
Biesler 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Elatnlk 

Eray 

Broomfield 


Gettya 

Glaimo  Roonev.  N  Y 

Goldwater  Rosenthal 

Halpcrn  Rostenkowskl 

Hanna  Roy 
Hansen,  Idaho    Runnels 

Hsrvey  Ruppe 

Hawkins  St  Germain 

Hays  Schmltz 

Hebert  Schwengel 

Heckler,  Mass  Sebelius 

Brown.  Mich.      Henderson  Shipley 

Brown.  Ohio       iiT,    '  ^**^  Shoup 

Burleson.  Tex.    g""s  Sikes 

Bvron                   Honcn  Spence 

Carev,  N  Y          Howard  Stafford 

Carney                 Hiintrate  Staggers 

Celler                   H'^'-'  Steed 

Chamberlain       ichord  Stelger.  Ar:z. 

Chappell              Jarman  Steiger.  -.vis 

Clark                    Karth  Stokes 

Clawson,  Del       5f™P  Slubblefield 

Clay                      Kluczynskl  Stuckey 

Cleveland            Landrum  Symington 

Collins.  111.          w'),';'^  Teague.  Calif. 

Colmcr                 McClon-  Teaziie.  Tex 

C-nte                   McClockey  Thompson. 

Convers              McCulloch  N.J. 

Culver                  McDade  Thone 

Daniels,  N.J.        McDonald.  Waldie 

Delanev                    Mich.  Ware 

Denholm              McMMlan  Whalen 

Dent                       Mathls.  Ga  Whalley 

Derwlnskl            Metcalfe  White 

Devlne                 Michel  Whltehurst 

Dlggs                     Mills.  Ark.  Wldnel! 

Dom                     Mink  Wiggins 

Drtnan                 Nelsen  WUllams 

Dulskl                 Passman  Wilson.  Bob 

Dwyer                  Patman  Wjratt 
Eckhardt            Pepper 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  8825,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  286 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  wiU 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Tlie  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  May  18.  1971: 
H  R.  4246.  An  act   to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  economic  stabili- 
zation, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  21.  1971: 
H  R.  7500.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  Lt.  Gen.  Keith  B.  McCutcheon.  U.S. 
Marine  Cjrps    when  retired,  on   the  retired 
list  In  the  grade  of  general. 
On  May  25.  1971 ; 
H.R.  8190.    An    act    making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  1.  1971: 
H.R.  5352.    An    act    to    amend    the    act    to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971    for   certain   maritime   programs   of   the 
Department  of  Commerce 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH    APPRO- 
PRLATIONS.    1972 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  ^isk  :  Page  4. 
after  line  23.  in.sert : 

"Section  522ib)  of  t;ie  Legi.s:ative  Reorga- 
nization Act  cf  1970  I  Public  Law  01  510:  2 
use.  282a(b))  U  amended  to  read  as  fel- 
lows: 

•••ibiil)  On"  of  the  attorneys  appointed 
under  subsectl  n  lai  ~ha;i  be  designated  by 
the  Legislative  Counsel  as  Deputy  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  Di:r:ng  the  ab  >ence  or  disabil- 
ity of  the  Leg:slat!ve  Courise!,  or  when  the 
offl:e  IS  vacant  the  Deputv  Legislative  Coun- 
sel shai:  f>erform  the  funrtions  of  the  I^egis- 
iatlve  Counsel. 

"(2)  The  Legislative  Counsel  may  dele- 
gate to  the  Deputy  Legislative  Counsel  and 
10  other  employees  appTlnted  und;r  sub- 
section «a)  such  of  his  functl  n.  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  cr  appropriate  ' 

"Section  525  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970  (Public  La.v  91-510;  2 
U.S.C.  282d)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  'OFTICIAL    MAtl.    MATTER 

• '^Sec,  525.  The  Legislative  Counsel  may 
send  the  official  man  matter  of  the  Office  as 
franked  mail  under  seotl^-n  3210  of  title  39, 
U;.;ted  States  Code.'  ' 

Section  3210  of  title  39,  United  States  Code 
1  Public  Law  91  375).  Is  amended — 

"'(1)  by  inserting  "and  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
immediately  after  "terms  of  office."  In  the 
tirst  sentence;  and 

i2i  by  strllung  out  "or  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  H  u^e  of  Representatr.ee-.  '  in  the  sec- 
ond sciuence  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"Sergeant  at  .\rms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.'. 

"Se::tion  3216(a)  of  title  39.  United  States 
C(xle.  is  anipnded  by  sinking  out  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arm  of  the  Hou;>e  of  Representa- 
tives.' and  in.serting  m  lieu  thereof  'Sergeant 
at  .Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Leg:.s:atlve  Counsel  ot  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.se:itatlves.'." 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thtit 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  should  also  like 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  and  wUl  re.=erve  the  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  to  ask 
if  the  gentleman  from  California  will  let 
us  know  what  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  since  it  is  quite  obviously  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <  Mr.  Bow )  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding,  of  course,  that  this 
amendment  had  been  cleared  with  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  will  tr>-  very 
briefly  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  was  a  suggestion  that 
there  would  be  a  change  in  the  name  of 
the  deputy.  But  as  the  amendment  was 
being  read,  I  see  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  simply  a  change  in  the 
name  of  deputy.  I  have  not  seen  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  was  not 
submitted  to  us.  and  that  Is  the  reason  I 
wou'.d  like  to  have  the  gentleman  explain 
the  amendment  to  us. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  First,  let  me  apologize  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  am  very  sorry.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  copies  of  the  amendment 
and  an  explanation  of  it  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  gentleman  and  to  his  staff. 
I  certainly  do  apologize.  But  I  was  ap- 
parently misinformed. 

The  purpose  of  this,  actually,  is  really 
to  provide  two  amendments,  putting 
them  together  in  the  legislative  counsel's 
oCBce  and   the   purpose   was   to  perfect 


what  was  omitted  through  some  inad- 
vertency in  connection  with  the  office  in 
the  legislative  counsel.  That  is  really  all 
it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  and  I  hope  if 
I  might  get  a  copy  to  the  gentleman  so 
that  he  could  see  the  amendment.  As  I 
said.  I  understood  the  gentleman  did 
have  copies. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  deals 
With  the  matter  of  placing  in  the  law 
the  fact  that  during  the  absence  or  dls- 
abihty  of  the  legislative  counsel,  the 
deputy  counsel  should  perform  those 
functions.  That  is  merely  a  technical 
matter.  There  was  some  thought  that  thi? 
could  be  handled  administratively  and 
at  present  it  is  being  done.  But  this  doe.<« 
make  it  official. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment, 
deals  with  permitting  the  legislative 
counsel  to  have  the  franking  privilege 
as  other  officers  of  the  House  such  as  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  have,  subject,  of  course, 
to  other  limitations  of  law. 

In  other  words,  that  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  franking  privilege  be  used 
only  for  official  business. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  consideration 
of  this  request  before  the  gentleman's 
committee,  I  notice  reference  made  to 
It  in  the  report  to  the  subcommittee  of 
tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Bow  > , 
that  this  matter  would  be  left  open  with- 
out any  intent  to  be  against  the  situ- 
ation subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lative committee.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee m  this  case,  first,  will  be  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  first 
part  has  the  full  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  as  to  the  second 
part,  I  believe,  by  the  action  only  yester- 
day of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
either  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  or  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
'  Mr.  Udall  I  to  comment  on  this.  They 
also  approved  the  use  of  the  franking 
privilege  for  the  legislative  counsel's 
otfice. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  with 
reference  to  the  second  page  of  his 
amendment. 

'(2)  by  striking  out  'or  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives' 
and  other  changes  apparently  of  respon- 
sibility." Just  what  does  that  do? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  in  no  sense  changes 
the  authority  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
in  connection  with  this  use  of  the  frank. 
This  is  merely  a  technical  change  re- 
quired by  law  in  combining  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  legislative  coimsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  te  fi- 
nical matter  fitting  in  the  legislative 
counsel  along  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  frank. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  does  not  change  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms? 

Mr.  SISK.  Not  one  whit. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  I  understand  this  amend- 
ment, and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  it 
simply  provides  for  a  deputy  legislative 
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counsel  and  gives  to  the  legislative  coun- 
sel the  right  of  the  franking  privilege. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  Those  are  the  two  things 
being  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  it  was  represented  to  us 
yesterday  that  the  cost  for  postage  is 
approximately  $50  a  year.  In  using 
penalty  mail,  the  costs  as  represented  to 
us  are  several  times  $50  because  of  the 
neces.sity  to  file  forms  and  keep  certain 
accoimts. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
chainnan. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  have  had  some  occasion 
to  look  into  this  matter,  and  I  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  believe  the  amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved. It  appears  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  operation  of  the  office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  on 
solid  groimd  and  is  well  supported  by  all 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  concur 
In  what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
says.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK)  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GOVXaNMENT    CONTRIBUTIONS 

For  contributions  to  employees  life  Insur- 
ance fund,  retirement  fund,  and  health 
benefits  fund,  as  authorized  by  law.  $5,245.- 
000,  and  in  addition,  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  may  be  transferred  from  the  pre- 
ceding appropriation  for  "miscellaneous 
Items" 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  ordc-  against  the  language  to  be 
found  en  nage  6.  line  7.  after  the  figures 
"$5,245,000."  It  is  this  language: 

And  In  addition,  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  may  be  transferred  from  the  pre- 
ceding appropriation  for  "miscellaneous 
Items" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  language  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bUl. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  this  is  merely  a  facilitating 
provision.  This  is  an  amount  that  must 
be  paid.  It  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
but  it  is  going  to  be  paid  one  way  or  the 
other,  because  it  is  provided  by  law  for 
Government  contributions.  We  have  no 
way  of  determining  precisely  what 
amount  will  be  needed. 

Some  Members  have  15  employees. 
Some  have  16.  Some  have  four  or  five. 
Regardless  of  the  amount,  it  has  to  be 
paid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Members  of  the  House  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  constitutes  "mis- 
cellaneous items." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  refers 
to  the  "preceding  appropriation  for  'mis- 
cellaneous items'."  This  is  transfer  au- 
thority. That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Does  the  gentleman  insist  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  in- 
sist on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ArnDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  concede  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  do, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  orde-  is 
sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SPECIAL    AND    SELECT    COMMITTEES 

VoT  salaries  and  expenses  of  special  and 
select  committees  authorized  by  the  House, 
$10,770,000. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill  I  would  hope  that  funds 
could  be  found  for  travel  expenses 
to  Europe  for  several  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  fought  so  hard  and  so 
successfully  in  killing  the  American 
supersonic  transport  program.  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phoxmiri)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates* 

In  this  bcdv  2  years  ago,  our  late  col- 
league L.  Mendel  Rivers  eloquently  ex- 
plained what  the  SST  meant  to  America's 
aviation  industry.  And,  he  spoke  of  the 
coming  competition  from  the  Russians 
and  from  the  British-French  consortium 
which  has  built  the  Concorde.  Yet,  his 
prophecy  fell  on  many  de&l  ears. 

While  th<:  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  warning  us  mt  to  develop  my- 
opia over  the  pending  competition,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  was 
responding,  saying: 

I  am  not  sure  there  will  be  competition  .  .  . 
we  do  not  know  now  whether  the  British  or 
the  French  plane  will  fly. 

And.  in  the  other  body.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  was  making  an  equally  short-range 
observation,  saying  we  were  touting  the 
SST — "To  provide  unneeded  protection 
for  our  thriving  aviat'on  industry — and 
our  national  prestige  again  t  the  grossly 


overblown  threat  to  an  overrated  foreign 
competitor,  the  Concorde." 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  the 
last  week  in  Paris  has  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  whether  or  not  these  two 
gentlemen  were  mistaken. 

The  Concorde  is  flying  as  we  said  it 
would.  And,  several  U.S.  airlines  now  are 
negotiating  with  officials  of  this  Anglo- 
French  company  on  specifications  and 
guarantees  which  would  lead  to  pur- 
chases of  the  faster  than  soimd  com- 
mercial jet. 

Our  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Senator  Goldwater,  and  reporters 
who  have  ridden  in  the  Concorde  have 
praised  it  and  predicted  it  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Likewise,  there  were  voices  of  scorn 
A'hen  we  said  there  was  pending  compe- 
tition from  the  Russian  TU-144.  Now,  it 
is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  Soviet 
counterpart  to  the  Concorde  is  quieter 
and  cleaner,  and  experts  who  saw  the 
Russian  craft  land  said  that  it  apparent- 
ly could  meet  the  United  States  now 
standards  for  noise,  and  that  it  emitted 
no  smoke. 

I  take  no  satisfaction  in  saying  I  wa."^ 
right  and  they  were  wrong,  but  I  do 
say  a  trip  abroad  for  tiie  most  vocal  op- 
ponents of  a  U.S.  SST  would  be  a  most 
justified  expenditure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rerd. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TFLEGRAPH    AND    TELEPHONE 

For  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  e.x- 
cluslve  of  personal  services,  $4,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  provisions  cf  House  Resolu- 
tion 418.  Ninety-second  Congress,  shall  be 
the  permanent  law  with  respect  thereto. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  lines  19  and  20  on 
page  6,  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Telegraph  and  Telephone".  After  the 
proviso  in  the  paragraph  it  states:  "shall 
be  the  permanent  law  with  respect 
thereto." 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  as  including  in  his  point  of 
order  the  language  on  page  6.  Une  18. 
after  the  "$4,000,000:  Provided."  and  all 
from  there  tc  the  end  of  line  20  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  proviso  which  is  obviously  legis- 
lation in  an  arpropriation  bill.  I  do  n^t 
believe  that  this  law  should  be  perma- 
nentiz«d  in  this  manner,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  it  is  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  a  point  of  order  only  against  the 
proviso? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  This  is 
an  old  practice  that  has  been  followed 
by  this  committee  at  the  request  of  com- 
mittees for  many,  many  years  and  is  in 
accordance  Miith  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
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from  Alabama  concede  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order  is 
sustained  and  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

POSTAGE    STAMP    ALLOWANCES 

Postage  stamp  allowances  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  as 
follows:  Clerk.  •1,120-.  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
$840;  Doorkeeper,  •700;  Postmaster.  »560; 
each  Member,  the  Speaker,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  the  majority  and  minority 
whips,  and  each  standing  committee,  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  •321,090:  Provided,  That  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  420,  Ninety- 
second  Congress,  shall  be  the  pennanent  law 
with  respect  thereto. 

POINT     OF    ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  to 
be  found  on  page  7,  line  7,  which  states 
as  follows: 

Provided,  That  the  proivlslona  of  House 
Resolution  420,  Ninety-second  Congress  shall 
be  the  permanent  law  with  respect  thereto. 

I  make  a  point  of  order  against  that 
language  on  the  ground  that  it  is  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire of  the  gentieman  from  Alabama  if 
he  wishes  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Again  we 
were  following  the  intent  of  the  House 
and  a  custom  which  is  established. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
concede  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
against  the  proviso  is  sustained,  and  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

LIBRARY    OF  CONGRESS   JAMES   MADISON 
MEMORIAL    BCTLDING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Llbran-  cf 
Congress  James  Madison  Memorial  Building". 
$71,090,000.  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 19.  1965  (79  Stat.  986-987) .  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  16.  1970  (84  Stat.  69). 
to  remain  available  until  exp>ended. 

AMENDMENT   OrFERED    BY    MR.   RANDALL 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randall  On 
paee  18,  strike  all  of  line  10  through  line 
16' 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  should  not  be  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. It  provides  no  more  or  less 
than  to  eliminate  the  funding  for  a  third 
library,  known  as  the  Jcmes  Madison 
Library,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  again, 
or  once  more  emphasize — at  this  time. 
When  there  is  so  much  construction  go- 
ing on  all  over  town,  including  the  Metro, 
the  FBI  building,  and  many  other  proj- 
ects, there  is  created  a  demand  for  con- 
struction workers  which  I  am  reUably 
informed  has  caused  construction  work- 
ers to  be  imported  to  Washington  from 
several  hundred  nules  away.  I  ask  you 
to  think  what  this  adds  to  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  in  this  area. 

Let  me  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  that  the  ground 
or  real  estate  of  the  proposed  library, 
if  the  superstructure  is  not  buUt,  will  still 
be  preserved.  I  would  suggest  you  walk  a 


block  east  at  this  time.  A  few  days  ago 
you  would  have  seen  a  vacant  square  of 
land.  Our  options  up  to  that  point  had 
been  preserved.  The  land  was  cleared.  It 
waa  not  going  to  suddenly  disappear.  But 
now.  if  you  go  a  block  east  you  will  see 
at  this  moment  piledrivers  and  bull- 
dozers. I  suppose  funds  for  the  founda- 
tions have  been  duly  appropriated,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  stop  that  work.  But 
remember  that  foundation  when  com- 
pleted can  be  adapted  to  any  one  of  a 
number  of  other  uses  or  purposes  for 
which  there  may  be  a  demand  or  need 
in  the  future  and  which  might  or  could 
have  a  much  higher  priority  than  that 
library. 

I  know  we  have  talked  about  building 
a  library  for  a  long  time.  I  am  not  now 
suggesting  the  construction  of  a  fourth 
House  office  building.  But  I  do  submit 
that  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  when 
our  constituents  come  to  the  Capitol  area 
is  for  parking  facilities.  Certainly,  these 
visitors — who  are  our  constituents — here 
to  see  Members  of  Congress,  cannot  park 
any  place  except  on  this  Hill. 

Before  we  go  ahead  with  this  monu- 
mental superstructure  let  us  make  a  care- 
ful survey  to  see  if  we  can  house  these 
books  somewhere  else  besides  Capitol 
Hill. 

My  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  suggest 
we  wait  imtil  future  needs  can  be  more 
clearly  determined.  Why  do  we  have  to 
rush  into  this  thing?  Why  do  we  have  to 
hurr>-,  hurry,  hurry?  Now,  let  me  ennu- 
merate  the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to 
this  superstructure. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  committee 
staff  a  few  moments  ago  that  we  are 
paying  $2.2  million  in  rent  for  space 
to  house  books.  It  is  true  some  of  the 
books  may  be  scattered  into  different 
areas.  But  they  are  not  so  far  they  can- 
not be  made  readily  avaiilable  or  any 
Member  cannot  call  for  them  or  make 
use  of  them  on  request. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  economy  aspect 
of  this  appropriation.  The  superstruc- 
ture is  going  to  cost  $100  million  based 
upon  present  estimates,  we  know  we  are 
going  to  have  overruns.  We  know  we  will 
never  get  out  for  $100  million. 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  a  rate  of  in- 
terest of  6  percent.  That  means  a  $6  mil- 
lion cost  for  debt  sei-vice  armually  that 
is  going  to  be  paid  from  now  on.  Then, 
what  is  it  going  to  take  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  this  superstructure?  Assuming 
a  life  of  30  years — tiiis  will  mean  an 
amortization  figure  of  over  $3  million  a 
year  on  the  conservative  side.  What 
about  operation  and  maintenance?  You 
cannot  get  by  on  $1  million  or  $2  million 
per  year  when  you  begin  to  talk  about 
the  operation  facet  of  the  library.  We 
must  remember  that  every  employee 
you  hire  over  there  as  high  as  the  grade 
of  GS-10.  is  going  to  have  to  have  a 
secretary.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  figure 
the  ultimate  cost  of  operation. 

To  put  the  issue  of  economy  into  per- 
spective— it  is  much  better  to  pay  $2.2 
million  a  year  for  space  to  store  books 
than  SIO  million  a  year  In  debt  service 
costs — and  new  operational  costs  that 
may  go  much  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  talk  a  lot  in  this 
House  about  decentralization.  But,  most 
unfortunately,  there  is  a  heavy  concen- 


tration of  buildings  and  more  buildings 
on  Capitol  Hill.  It  has  been  my  expe- 
rience that  books  are  available  at  any 
time.  You  can  call  and  get  a  book  when- 
ever you  want  it.  I  suspect  that  there  ar« 
more  books  over  there  than  any  of  us 
will  ever  be  able  to  read — and  enough 
now  for  all  of  our  research  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  appeal  to  my  fellow 
members  is  to  adopt  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  This  way  we  can  keep  our 
options  open.  We  can  proceed  with  the 
foundatic«i.  but  not  beyond  that.  Let  us 
leave  the  options  open  for  the  future  for 
uses  which,  perhaps,  we  cannot  even  now 
anticipate.  Then  think  a  while  and  com- 
pare present  costs  of  $2.2  million  for 
space  rental  annually  as  compared  to 
the  new  costs  for  interest  amortization 
and  operaticm  of  $10  million  to  $12  mil- 
lion a  year,  next  year  and  every  year 
thereafter. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  use  the  full 
5  minutes.  I  will  say  to  my  colleagues, 
but  I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  support  the  Randall  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  willy-nilly 
pass  appropriation  bills  without  realiz- 
ing that  the  highest  officials  in  free  gov- 
ernment cannot  set  a  standard  or  quality 
of  life  for  others  and  not  abide  in  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  you  cannot  have 
accommodations  more  and  more  on  the 
Hill.  We  have  parking  facilities  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  staffs,  more  and  more 
money  and  personnel  who  work  in  our 
offices,  but  we  decry  expenditures  and 
growing  bureaus  downtown  in  the  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  had  two 
national  leaders  in  the  equestrian  field 
come  to  see  me  in  my  office,  but  they 
were  over  30  minutes  late.  They  were  late, 
because  they  could  not  find  a  place  to 
park.  You  know  who  they  were?  They 
were  taxpayers,  common  citizens,  John 
Q.  Citizen  taxpayers,  but  no  place  to 
park  their  car  on  this  Hill.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  me  to  park  and  for 
my  staff  and  staff  people  and  assistants 
to  park  all  over  this  Capitol,  but  there  Is 
not  room  for  the  people  to  park  whom 
we  public  servants  are  supposed  to  serve. 
I  believe  we  .'should  place  plans  for  this 
new  library  building  in  abeyance.  We  do 
not  need  another  new  building  on  the 
Capitol  Hill.  Instead,  let  us  put  in  some 
parking  spaces  for  visiting  groups  of 
people  who  come  to  see  their  Congress- 
man and  who  also  wish  to  visit  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  buildings  that 
are  already  here. 

There  are  literally  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  books  here  that  will  never 
be  read,  let  alone  the  others  that  are 
stored  around  the  countr>'. 

As  the  Members  know,  we  are  now  in 
the  day  of  instantaneous  transmission. 
We  can  use  instantaneous  transmission 
to  secure  any  page  from  a  book  with  just 
a  simple  flick  of  our  fingers.  We  do  not 
have  to  have  the  books  where  we  can 
get  at  them  right  away  in  this  stage  of 
our  technology.  Let  us  preserve  the 
beauty  of  Washington  and  put  in  more 
parks,  more  grass,  more  trees,  so  that  we 


can  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  Capitol 
itself. 

The  only  way  is  to  avoid  congestion  In 
our  highways,  in  our  buildings,  so  that 
the  beauty  of  the  environment  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall). 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  is  not 
acting  willy-nilly  or  fast  in  constructing 
this  Madison  Memorial  Library  as  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Library  for  this  has 
been  authorized  over  the  years.  There 
was  financing  for  this  last  year  for  the 
substructure,  and  now  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  building  Itself. 

There  has  been  talk  about  this  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  storage  and 
these  volumes  being  available.  That  is 
not  the  fact.  The  fact  is  that  the  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  Is  used  for 
storage  in  buildings  all  over  this  area 
where  boxes  are  stored  witii  important 
volumes  in  them  that  are  not  available, 
they  are  not  indexed,  so  that  the  people 
can  see  them  out  in  the  library.  These 
are  for  the  students  and  the  people  who 
come  to  use  the  library. 

You  know,  when  we  speak  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  the  Congressional  Library  is  the 
greatest  library  In  the  world.  It  does  not 
only  serve  the  Congress,  but  it  serves 
the  entire  academic  world.  Scholars 
from  all  over  the  world  come  here.  It 
Is  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  world. 

I  would  feel  that  since  the  Congress 
has  decided  some  time  ago  to  go  forward 
with  this  building  that  we  should  con- 
tinue with  it.  We  now  have  built  the  sub- 
structure. If  we  were  to  cancel  today.  I 
am  advised  that  It  would  cost  us  $2  mil- 
lion on  cancellation  alone. 

You  talk  about  the  parking  situation 
and  the  complaints  on  that  score  and 
wishing  that  we  had  places  to  park  for 
the  visitors,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
parking  available  and  our  staff  also.  I 
do  not  object  to  those  complaints.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  parking  places 
available  where  visitors  could  park,  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
RoNCALio)  just  spoke  about.  And  insofar 
as  finding  places  to  park,  I  might  sug- 
gest that  the  Raybum  Building  was 
built  v^ith  an  understructure  wherein 
you  can  put  four  additional  floors  under- 
neath it.  There  is  a  place  if  you  want  to 
find  parking  places  on  Capitol  Hill,  we 
can  po  on  and  have  the  Library  built  and 
we  can  al^o  have  a  garage  built  with 
four  more  floors  under  the  Rayburn 
Building  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
brought  out  a  point  that  I  neglected  to 
mention  in  my  remarks.  That  is  that  the 
future  changes  on  Capitol  Hill  are  pro- 
ceeding without  any  plan.  The  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
real  estate  to  the  east  Is  sdmost  the  only 


available  space  on  Capitol  Hill.  We 
should  all  recognize  there  has  been  no 
overall  plan  for  Capitol  Hill. 

I  read  in  the  morning  pwiper  the  fact 
that  the  other  body  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Capitol  are  taking  more  Isind  for 
a  possible  third  Senate  Office  Building — 
but  still  there  Is  no  plan. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
when  the  original  Capitol  was  put  up 
here,  there  was  a  plan  for  development 
of  the  Capitol  Hill.  If  the  gentleman 
would  care  to  go  back  Into  the  history  of 
Capitol  HiU.  he  will  find  that  the  plan 
provides  for  a  continuation  of  the  Mall 
beyond  where  the  Library  is,  and  the 
Capitol  clear  down  to  the  river.  There 
have  been  a  niunber  of  plans. 

But  some  years  ago  Uie  Memorial  Li- 
brary was  plaiuied  and  action  was  taken 
by  the  Congress,  by  the  proper  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  authorizing  its  con- 
struction. It  was  funded  last  year.  I 
might  say  to  you  that  we  have  got  to 
get  some  space.  These  books  are  not 
available  to  get  at  as  they  are  now,  be- 
cause they  are  stored  in  these  various 
buildings.  Therefore.  I  would  hope  that 
you  will  support  the  subcommittee  on 
this  and  vote  to  go  forward  with  the 
building  of  the  Memorial  Library  Build- 
ing. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  moving 
headlong  into  this  proposition  of  build- 
ing the  James  Madison  Memorial  Li- 
brary, because  this  building  has  been  in 
the  planning  stage  for  some  10  or  15 
years.  It  was  authorized  in  1965  and 
plans  for  it  were  made  years  before  that. 
A  total  of  $18,910,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  date.  The  contract  for  excavation 
and  sheeting,  foundation,  mat,  and  walls 
up  to  grade  was  let  on  April  23,  1971, 
and  initial  work  is  commencing 

As  I  stated  earUer,  we  have  a  great 
library,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and 
for  a  hbrary  to  be  great,  it  must  grow. 

The  library  has  outgrown  its  present 
facilities.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  will 
repeat,  that  the  hbrary  occupies  space  in 
this  city  beyond  the  library  complex  in 
some  11  different  places  and  the  yearly 
rental  for  those  spaces  is  $2.2  million  and 
is  increasing  every  year.  We  have  been 
talking  about  storing  books  but  there 
will  be  other  uses  for  this  new  building, 
such  as  offices  for  the  Patent  Office 
rather  the  Copyright  Office,  the  Admin- 
istrative Departments,  the  division  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped, 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  as 
well  as  public  sp>ace.  and  not  to  mention 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  hall. 

Mr,  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Would  the  gentleman 
give  me  one  good  reason  why  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office  has  to  be  in  Washington, 
DC. — just  one  reason? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  are 
talking  of  the  Copyright  Office — I  said 
the  Patent  Office  in  error.  The  Copyright 
Office  is  a  part  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  By  our  chairman's  last 
statement,  It  indicates  that  it  is  going 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose  rather  than 
the  library — as  you  just  said. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  No.  the 
Copyright  Office  has  always  been  a  part 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  May  I  inquire  now  if 
this  issue  that  has  been  raised  about  the 
$2  million,  which  I  understand  the  chair- 
man confirms,  that  because  at  this  time 
is  only  $2.2  million? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
right.  It  is  growing  every  year. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  interest  certainly 
is  growing  every  year  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  maintenance  is  growing  every 
year. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  A  former 
chairman  of  this  committee,  the  late 
Clarence  Cannon  from  the  gentleman's 
home  State,  said  many,  many  times  that 
you  cannot  balance  tiie  Federal  budget 
in  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  which 
includes  the  Library  of  Congress.  Now 
I  am  told  they  will  be  paying  $2.2  million 
for  rent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  in  con- 
clusion if  you  want  to  know  how  much 
we  need  a  new  House  office  building  on 
Capitol  Hill,  which  we  need  like  a  hole 
in  our  heads,  vote  for  this  amendment, 
and  I  will  predict  if  anything  is  built  on 
that  site,  it  will  be  a  House  office  build- 
ing. The  issue  is  as  clear  as  the  noon  day 
sun. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  at  this  time 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  nor  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  Is  to  try  to  lay  before 
the  House  certain  facts  relating  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  true  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  country  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. The  demands  upon  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  Members  are  also  steadily 
growing.  But  if  we  permit  the  building  of 
a  third  library  building  on  this  choice 
piece  of  ground — square  732 — It  will 
mean  that  to  some  extent  we  will  have 
hemmed  ourselves  in.  at  least  insofar  as 
future  expansion  for  House  accommoda- 
tions is  concerned. 

I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  with- 
in this  decade,  let  us  say.  we  certainly  do 
not  need  a  fourth  House  office  building. 
I  would  certainly  oppose  it.  Whether  or 
not  we  should  reserve  this  particular  lo- 
cation for  the  future  use  of  the  House  Is 
a  question  for  the  Congress  to  decide.  I 
would  not  undertake  to  urge  anyone  to 
take  any  particular  position  on  that  ques- 
tion. But  I  would  say  that  the  Library  is 
the  creature  of  the  Congress;  that  the 
Congress  is  not  a  creature  of  the  Library ; 
and  that  we  should  give  consideration  to 
our  potential  long-range  needs. 

Now.  It  may  be  that  If  a  Library  build- 
ing Is  built  on  square  732,  and  at  some 
future  date  a  fourth  House  office  building 
were  decided  upon,  it  may  be  that  »1th 
considerable  expense  the  Library  build- 
ing could  be  converted.  I  personally  wo»ild 
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like  to  see  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
extended.  I  would  also  think  serious  con- 
sideration could  be  given,  when  we  need 
to.  to  building  on  top  of  the  underground 
garages  immediately  south  of  the  Ray- 
bum  and  Longworth  Buildings.  But  I 
do  think  we  need  to  give  consideration  to 
the  problem  that  confronts  us — a  prob- 
lem that  arose  quite  suddenly. 

The  new  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Mr. 
White,  who  was  appointed  by  President 
Nixon,  was  endorsed  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  He  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  physical  resources  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  space  around  the  Capitol 
at  the  request  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  made  a  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  that  it  would  be  ill-advised 
for  the  library  building  to  go  on  this  spot 
because  this  particular  location  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  the  future  use  of  the  Con- 
gress Itself.  He  was  not  at  all  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  library,  but  he  felt 
that  some  other  spot  ought  to  be  made 
available  for  that  purpose. 

The  House  Office  Building  Commission, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  two  other  Members,  requested 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
withhold  action  on  the  $71  million  appro- 
priation until  this  question  of  location 
could  be  further  explored — not  that  any 
change  would  ultimately  be  made — but 
that  the  matter  might  be  further  ex- 
plored. But  by  the  time  this  request  came 
to  us,  the  subcommittee  which  handles 
the  matter  had  already  fixed  its  position 
with  respect  to  it  and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered feasible  to  throw  on  the  brakes 
and  suddenly  change  the  course. 

I  am  not  now  asking  that  we  change 
course.  In  the  circumstances.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  conunittee  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  but  I  do  want  to  again  point 
out  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who 
is  a  very  eminent  man  in  his  field  and 
who  made  this  study,  made  the  recom- 
mendation that  this  particular  spot — 
square  732 — be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  on  that  basis  the  issue  arose. 
If  we  had  had  a  few  weeks  to  explore 
this  matter  further,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  might  have  made  some 
different  recommendations  to  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  comments  of  the 
chairman  point  up  the  fact  that  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  indicated  the  pres- 
ent basis  of  the  use  by  Congress  itself. 
I  ask  if  the  Architect  ever  submitted  a 
plan  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
beyond  this,  showing  plans  for  Capitol 
Hill?  Certainly  it  is  not  suggested  that 
we  move  in  and  tear  down  the  new  Capi- 
tol Hill  Club,  being  built.  That  is  the 
only  place  for  expansion  beyond  that. 
I  would  suggest  we  might  receive  some 
opposition  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
on  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  we  should 
have — and  we  are  in  the  process  of  hav- 
ing— a  more  exhaustive  study  mide  of 
the  space  requirements  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other 
body  has  to  some  extent  allowed  for  Its 
requirements  by  leaving  itself  available 
space  to  move  toward  the  east.  It  was 
the  thought  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  that  we  should  preserve  this 
contiguous  property— square  732 — for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  legislative  work  must  be  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Capitol.  Members  and 
committees  must  be  close  to  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  and  otherwise. 

I  thought  I  should  make  this  state- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  Members  who 
have  not  been  in  on  the  play-by-play 
developments,  so  to  speak,  of  recent  days. 

This  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and,  I 
would  add.  to  some  extent  a  matter  of 
emotion.  I  am  supporting  the  committee, 
but  with  some  reluctance.  We  may  be 
making  a  mistake,  but  it  is  not  feasible  at 
this  point  to  reverse  the  situation.  Any 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain 
factual  circumstances  which  should  be 
s£t  forth  at  this  time. 

First.  According  to  the  new  Architect 
there  is  an  absolute  need  and  necessity 
for  additional  space  for  the  various 
committees  and  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their 
staffs.  The  new  Architect  has  made  a 
very  thorough  space  check  on  a  per- 
sonal basis,  and  this  was  the  conclusion 
he  made  to  the  Speaker  and  to  others 
who  attended  a  recent  meeting  with  the 
Speaker. 

Second.  It  is  my  judgment  that  if  we 
want  to  solve  the  problem  of  office  space 
most  quickly— and  I  agree  there  is  a 
need— we  can  best  do  that  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
The  soonf^r  we  get  to  that  the  better. 

Third.  The  Library  of  Congress  also 
needs  additional  space.  The  legislation 
authorizing  this  project  was  approved  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  initial  appro- 
priations were  made.  The  contracts  have 
bppn  let  for  the  foundation.  The  foun- 
dation is  under  construction  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  would  seem  foolhardy  to  me 
to  stop  that  construction,  to  pay  what- 
ever termination  costs  we  would  have 
to  pay.  and  then  to  start  from  scratch 
again. 

Let  me  add.  as  a  footnote,  there  are 
alternative  solutions  right  now  for  ad- 
ditional office  space — whether  it  is  the 
west  front  extension,  whether  it  is 
adding  two  or  three  more  floors  over 
on  the  parking  area,  whether  it  is  the 
termination  of  the  lease  for  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel  and  the  utilization  of 
that  space  for  whatever  additional  room 
we  need — nevertheless  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  to  delete  this  funding  and  to 
kill  the  Library  in  effect  is  a  vote  for  a 
fourth  ofHce  building.  I  just  suggest  to 
Members  that  they  ought  to  bear  that 


in  mind.  I  am  not  sure  this  is  the  right 
environment  for  that  kind  of  a  vote  at 
this  particular  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  disagree  very  vehe- 
mently with  the  assertion  that  has  been 
made  here  twice  that  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  a  fourth  House 
office  building.  While  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
is  the  place  for  a  fourth  House  office 
building.  There  are  several  other  alter- 
natives for  space  which  I  believe  are  bet- 
ter. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  best  thing  for  that  lot  would 
be  an  underground  garage  with  a  park 
on  top  of  it.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  for 
this  Congress,  which  has  appropriated 
millions  and  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  long-range  planning  for  cities  in 
this  country,  to  have  no  long-range  plan 
for  Capitol  Hill. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake  over  the  past  few  years 
in  locating  a  library  annex  on  that  spot 
and  some  people  do  not  want  to  admit 
that  they  have  made  a  mistake.  They 
have  hardly  started  digging  for  this 
building  on  this  spot.  Let  us  face  it.  It 
was  a  mistake.  It  is  the  last  spot  that 
has  a  direct  line  of  sight  to  the  Capitol. 
Are  you  going  to  take  that  last  choice 
spot  for  a  warehouse  for  the  Library  of 
Congress?  We  have  all  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  Library  of  Congress  and  Balti- 
more for  warehouses.  But.  no.  we  will 
take  the  last  block  that  has  a  line  of 
sight  to  the  Capitol,  and  then  bore  two 
holes  under  U.S.  Highway  50  to  get  to  it. 
How  much  sense  does  that  make? 

We  have  made  errors  over  the  past 
few  years,  but  let  us  admit  it  and  at 
least  hold  up  construction.  To  build  on 
that  site,  we  will  have  to  have  a  building 
that  blends  with  the  Capitol,  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  with  the  Can- 
non Building.  That  kind  of  a  building 
costs  three  times  as  much  as  is  needed 
for  an  annex  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
For  an  annex,  we  do  not  need  a  building 
with  walls  two  feet  thick  and  which 
blends  with  the  other  buildings  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  It  could  be  built  behind  the 
present  annex. 

We  do  not  even  need  to  keep  the  street 
there.  We  could  block  the  .'itreet  off  and 
build  a  more  accessible  building  for  about 
a  third  of  the  cost.  It  would  aLso  be  much 
more  po.ssible  to  provide  parking  for  users 
of  the  Library. 

Anvwav,  we  should  not  have  anything 
built  on  that  valuable  site  until  we  have 
a  long-range  plan.  Let  us  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  made  an  error  and  let  us 
change  it  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pe'itleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  R.^NDALL.  I  just  d'..soussed  with 
the  committee  staff  the  suggestion  of  the 
minority  leader.  Mr.  Gerald  Ford,  when 
he  alleged  the  co.st  of  cancellation  would 
be  large.  I  am  told  this  work  can  go  for- 
ward up  to  the  point  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  substructure  can  come  up  with 
a  platform  completed.  Then  at  that  point 
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we  still  have  our  options  open.  There  is 
no  money  lost.  There  are  no  cancellation 
costs  if  we  do  stop  it  at  that  point. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  also  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
ANDREWS!  that  we  do  want  to  continue 
to  have  the  greatest  library  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  about  time  we  started  thinking 
about  having  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world  which  faces  problems 
logically,  too. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  con- 
cur with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa's  re- 
marks. I  also  concur  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriation's 
remarks,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  times  over 
the  years  has  this  Congress  been  criti- 
cized because  of  the  fact  that  the  press 
said  we  had  a  political  hack  as  an  Archi- 
tect. I  do  not  know  whether  that  was 
true  or  not,   but  the  American  public 
believed  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
his  background.  How  many  times  have 
you  read  in  the  press  criticism  of  the 
Raybum  Building  as  a  monstrosity?  Per- 
sonally I  think  it  is  beautiful.  Personally 
I  think  it  Is  adequate  in  every  way.  Was 
there  a  mistake?  There  was  a  mistake 
in  the  planning  when  it  was  built.  How 
they  ever  could  have  built  a  building 
liftp  that  over  a  former  lake  I  do  not 
krfow.  It  cost  them  about  $50  mUlion 
to  build  a  foundation  for  it.  That  is  where 
the  great  amount  of  money  was  spent 
on  the  Rayburn  Building.  However,  to 
me  it  is  a  beautiful  buUding.  Criticism, 
criticism,  criticism  by  the  press.  Poor 
old  George,  who  was  around  here,  was 
criticized  every  possible  time  that  the 
press  could  poke  fun  at  him.  They  said 
that  he  was  never  an  architect;  he  had 
been  a  former  defeated  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  that  is  why  he  got  the  job 
When  George  died  and  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Architect  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  came  up  It  was  bruited 
about  that  a  former  defeated  Republican 
Member  of  Congress  was  going  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Speaker  Al- 
bert was  upset  about  it  and  talked  to 
Minority  Leader  Ford,  who  went  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  no  such  thing  is  going  to  happen 
He  said.  "I  am  going  to  select  the  most 
capable  man  I  can  get,  he  will  be  one  of 
the  finest,  architects  in  America."  So  he 
went  to  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  asked  them  to  present  to  the 
White  House  the  names  of  five  men  for 
that  position.  So  they  had  a  committee 
and  decided  on  five  names   that  they 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  chose  one  of  them  I  pre- 
sume that  all  of  those  in  the  field  of 
architecture  can  no  longer  make  fun  of 
Congress,  because  we  have  one  of  the 
outstanding  architects  of  the  country  in 
this  position.  I  have  never  met  the  man 
myself,  but  I  take  it  on  face  value  that 
he  is  an  outstanding  authority  in  his 
field.  So  now  he  came  here  and  was 
asked  to  make  a  survey — to  survey  our 
needs— to  make  a  survey  of  the  build- 
ings. And  the  properties  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  out- 
standing expert  and  he  submits  his  rec- 
ommendation in  his  first  report  only  2 


weeks  ago.  And,  what  does  he  say?  He 
said  to  stop  the  building  over  there  next 
to  the  old  Cannon  House  Office  Building ; 
let  us  preserve  the  land,  that  is  the  wrong 
place  for  a  building  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  like  hiring  a  lawyer 
and  paying  him  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  but  saying  thank  you  for  your 
advice,  I  know  you  are  an  expert,  but  we 
are  going  to  do  what  we  damn  well  feel 
like  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  because  there  ap- 
peared an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
criticizing  the  Congress,  and  because  a 
few  people  in  that  gallery  have  homes 
over  there  and,  "By  God  they  are  not 
going  to  let  the  Congress  possibly  en- 
croach upon  our  property,"  they  would 
destroy  Capitol  Hill  for  their  own  selfish 
reasons. 

You  have  hired  a  man  who  is  a  real 
expert  and  this  is  a  decision  which  has 
to  be  made  by  the  committee  and  the 
Congress.  Let  us  show  him  that  we  have 
a  little  confidence  in  him. 

I  hope  you  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number'  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to 
speak  on  this  matter,  although  I  feel 
quite  strongly  about  it.  I  happened  to 
have  built  a  home  on  this  site  The 
only  time  during  my  29  years  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
voted  "present"  when  the  appropriation 
bill  came  up  to  take  that  block.  I  felt 
I  should  not  vote  either  "yes"  or  "no" 
on  the  question.  I  owned  a  house  in  that 
area  as  weU  as  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Patman)  and  others.  That  was 
about  8  or  9  years  ago.  I  moved  out  and 
moved  into  an  apartment  and  have  been 
in  an  apartment  ever  since.  I  had  a  most 
difficult  time  getting  my  money  out  of 
that  house,  I  might  add  that  because 
the  Department  of  Justice  handled  the 
case  and  they  got  some  of  these  apprais- 
ers—I had  about  $65,000  in  the  house  for 
which  I  showed  proof  with  canceled 
checks  and  mortgages  and  bills— this 
Oovemment  appraiser  wanted  to  give  me 
only  $55,000.  I  went  into  Federal  court 
and  pled  my  own  case.  It  is  said  that  you 
have  a  fool  for  a  lawyer  In  pleading  your 
own  case.  However,  I  felt  it  was  a  quesUon 
of  equity  and  I  laid  all  of  my  receipts 
canceled  checks,  bills,  and  other  papers 
before  the  judge  and  left  it  up  to  his 
tender  mercy.  I  received  back  every  dol- 
lar I  had  placed  into  the  house  and  I  can 
say  that  I  was  made  whole  by  the  system 
of  justice  in  this  coimtn-'. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  by  the 
logic  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas' (Mr. 
Mahons)  presentation  and  the  logic  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  .  This  is  a  unique  site  over  there. 
It  is  close  to  the  Capitol  Building.  If  at 
some  future  time — and  I  am  not  saying 
this  is  the  time — there  might  have  to  be 
another  House  office  building.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  already 
pretty  well  founded  rumors  that  the  Sen- 
ate with  only  100  Members  is  going  to 
build  a  third  Senate  office  building.  But, 
if  that  time  should  come  when  we  need 
a  fourth  House  office  building,  where 
would  you  be?  If  you  placed  such  an  of- 


fice building  very  far  away,  you  would  not 
have  time  for  an  underground  train  to  get 
the  Members  to  the  Capitol  Building  to 
vote,  unless  you  put  the  new  building  on 
the  west  front.  I  concede  that  that  is  the 
location  that  might  be  used,  we  have 
plenty  of  groimd  there  but  you  cannot 
use  it  because  people  cause  trouble  about 
changing  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (lAi. ONeal) 
to  the  effect  that  we  have  hired  an  archi- 
tect. He  has  given  us  his  professional 
opinion  and  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  a 
little  about  what  mistakes  we  have  made, 
if  we  made  a  mistake,  a  few  years  ago 
with  reference  to  the  James  Madison 
Library. 

How  many  of  you  use  the  Library? 
Everyone  does  use  the  Library  and  it  is 
a  great  tourist  attraction  and  it  is  a  great 
library  smd  we  do  not  want  to  denigrate 
it  in  any  way.  We  have  millions  of  vol- 
umes of  books  over  there.  However,  we 
have  a  site  on  the  river,  the  naval  gun 
factory,  with  many  acres  of  groimd  that 
might  Just  as  well  be  used  as  an  annex 
to  the  Library.  We  do  not  have  to  have  it 
up  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  can  go  east  for 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol  buildings 
and  build  toward  the  Anacostia  River. 
This  would  mean  taking  the  homes  of 
some  other  people,  but  they  took  my 
home  and  the  home  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  as  well  as  a 
few  other  people,  and  we  lived  through 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  my 
friend  from  Alabama  fMr.  Andrews) 
said  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  at  one  time 
that  we  would  not  have  a  fourth  House 
office  building.  I  recognize  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  committed  to  that  statement 
which  he  made  at  that  time.  Chairman 
Mahon  is  somewhat  committed  to  the 
action  of  his  committee.  However,  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  money  tied  up  in 
this  building  at  this  site.  The  cancella- 
tion amoimt  would  be  very  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  investment  which  we  will 
have  of  approximately  $150  million  be- 
fore we  get  through  if  we  build  the  type 
of  building  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  spoke 
about,  with  the  improvements  and  fur- 
nishings which  will  be  required,  it  will 
well  go  over  that  amotmt  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

And  the  work  that  has  been  done 
would  be  available  r^s  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall),  has  said, 
for  any  other  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Randall,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Holifield  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  if  he.  or. 
for  that  matter,  whether  any  of  the 
other  Members  of  this  body  have  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  plans? 

Usually  and  ordinarily  when  we  are 
considering  such  buildings,  we  have  a 
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model  of  the  proposed  building  in  the 
well  of  the  House  to  consider.  I  looked 
at  the  plans  this  morning,  and  with  all 
due  praise,  and  without  criticism  but 
compliment  to  the  Architect.  I  would, 
however,  suggest  that  probably  some  of 
the  plans  were  drawn  long  before  he  got 
here,  but  as  I  look  at  those  plans,  there 
Is  not  a  window  in  the  whole  place,  there 
is  a  monumental  bunch  of  columns  ex- 
tending all  around  it  and  not  a  window 
in  the  place. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  am  not  an  archi- 
tect myself  but  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  ■ 
that  the  Raybum  Building — and  I  have 
had  offices  in  all  these  three  buildings 
since  I  have  been  here— that  the  Ray- 
burn  Building  is  the  first  building  where 
we  have  had  a  decent  office  and  where 
the  Member  did  not  have  to  walk 
through  the  office  where  his  clerks  were 
to  get  to  the  door.  This  is  the  first  place 
where  he  has  had  an  office  by  himself, 
had  an  office  for  his  administrative  as- 
sistant and  also  a  receptionist  room,  and 
other  things  that  are  necessary. 

As  far  as  the  two  older  buildings  are 
concerned,  we  have  opened  up  a  lot  of 
the  offices,  we  have  used  three  rooms  in 
place  of  two  rooms.  I  remember  when  I 
first  came  here,  I  had  two  very  small 
rooms,  and  I  was  in  the  basement,  or 
practically  in  the  basement  when  I 
started.  Then  I  moved  from  one  office  to 
another  to  where  I  am  now  in  the  Ray- 
biUTi  Building.  I  am  very  pleased  with  it. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  an 
office  that  I  thought  was  a  workable  of- 
fice and  a  practical  office. 

But.  in  addition  to  that,  I  know  that 
there  have  been  all  kinds  of  calls  for 
additional  committee  rooms — 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  rather  not,  I 
just  want  to  finish  my  statement,  and  I 
will  do  so  by  saying  this,  that  I  think  we 
might  well  end  up  with  further  expend- 
itures on  top  of  those  that  we  have  al- 
ready spent.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  would  also 
state  this  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
an  appropriation  bill  had  been  changed 
or  a  legislative  bill  had  been  changed  by 
the  will  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

I  think  that  this  could  be  a  good  time 
to  hold  our  options  open,  let  this  new 
Architect,  who  is  a  professional  archi- 
tect, come  before  us  with  the  kind  of 
plans  that  we  can  look  at.  Let  us  take  a 
little  more  time.  There  is  no  real  rush  on 
this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  the  question  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  his  qualifications.  Having 
known  the  Architect  for  some  20  years,  I 
am  somewhat  familiar  with  his  expe- 
rience and  EJbility.  His  father  before  him 
was  an  architect.  He  now  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  management,  and  a  master's 
degree  in  planning.  He  supervised  a  cor- 
poration of  2,000  employees.  His  quali- 
fications for  the  post  he  holds  are  ex- 


traordinary, for  the  job  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  is  a  unique  one,  requiring 
skills  in  management,  in  planning,  and 
in  architecture. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House  and  the  Members 
of  this  body  follow  the  advice  of  a  man 
who  is  skilled  and  talented  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  program  for  the  future  needs 
of  our  Capitol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  we  can  agree  on  a 
limitation  of  time  within  which  to  discuss 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  20  minutes? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ceserberg)  . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  discussion  on  this  amendment, 
and  it  seems  to  be  revolving  aroimd  the 
qualifications  of  the  new  architect  of  the 
Capitol.  But  I  say  to  you  that  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  architect  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  vote.  You  are  either  voting 
for  a  new  House  Office  Building  or  a  new 
Library.  It  is  just  that  simple.  Contracts 
for  the  library  have  been  let.  The  pile- 
drivers  are  working  over  there. 

Now,  we  can  have  a  two  and  a  halt 
million  dollar  expenditure  to  close  out 
those  contracts,  which  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me  at  all.  The  gentlemtin  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  says  that  we  can 
let  that  contract  go,  and  then  we  will 
have  a  beautiful  understructure  and  we 
can  decide  what  we  want  to  put  on  it 
later. 

If  we  do  that,  all  we  are  going  to  be 
doing  is  increasing  the  cost  of  whatever 
goes  over  there. 

We  have  plenty  of  room  if  we  need  a 
new  House  office  building.  There  is  room 
over  the  garages  and  over  the  space 
where  the  Congressional  Hotel  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  things  to  con- 
sider is  that  if  we  do  not  build  a  new 
House  office  building,  we  might  not 
create  so  many  new  commissions,  and  all 
those  kinds  of  things  around  here  that 
require  so  many  new  employees,  and  we 
might  be  able  to  get  by  with  a  little  less 
space. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  need  a  new 
library  over  here  is  because  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act,  Itself,  sets  up  a 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

It  is  for  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  it- 
self said  that  it  will  go  to  1,100  employees 
from  the  present  363.  You  are  going  to 
have  space  for  these  people  and  space 
where  the  public  can  use  it  sensibly.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes 
that  could  be  made  is  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  Let  the  library  go  where  it 
should  go.  It  is  right  off  there — I  do  not 
see  anything  wTong  with  that.  What  is 
the  difference  whether  we  go  east  or 
south?  There  is  plenty  of  space  to  the 


south  if  we  need  more  House  office  space. 
The  worst  mistake  we  can  make  now  is 
to  decide  that  we  are  going  to  have  an 
office  building  instead  of  a  library. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman  I  have 
very  little,  as  a  new  Member,  to  offer  In 
addition  to  the  remarks  we  have  just 
heard  except  to  say  that  I  do  intend  to 
support  this  amendment. 

I  oame  to  the  Congress  just  this  year 
and  I  have  not  been  privileged  to  take 
part  in  the  previous  deliberations  which 
have  occurred  in  this  body  on  whether 
or  not  the  Library  annex  should  take  the 
place  of  a  fourth  House  office  building. 

I  would  like  first,  however,  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  who,  in  his 
brief  remarks  a  moment  ago.  gave  some 
of  the  backgroimd  on  this  matter  which 
certainly  helped  me  in  making  my  mind 
up  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
assembled  committee  that  recently  we 
were  told  to  support  the  SST.  because 
termination  costs  were  too  high  relative 
to  the  costs  to  continue  production.  To- 
day, we  are  asked  to  halt  the  Library 
construction  regardless  of  the  termina- 
tion costs  involved. 

I  would  like  to  say,  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  that  I  am  right  now 
struggling  to  set  up  an  office  in  the  Long- 
worth  Building  where  we  have  two  very 
small  offices  and  where  people  are  stand- 
ing one  on  top  of  another.  A  dis- 
connected storage  room  and  a  dls- 
oormected  annex  just  add  tremendously 
to  the  difficulty  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
Congress  and  the  legislative  work  of  our 
districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  point  that  I  have  no  reluctance 
whatsoever  in  indicating  to  this  assem- 
bled committee  that  we  do  need  a  fourth 
House  office  building  and.  in  fact,  If  the 
appropriations  were  to  come  along  for 
a  fourth  House  office  building.  I  would 
vote  for  that  appropriation. 

When  you  look  at  the  space  limitations 
of  Capitol  Hill,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  library  annex  site  in  the  prime 
location  for  the  proposed  fourth  House 
ofllce  building.  So  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  be  obfuscating  the  obvious  issue  and 
beclouding  these  deliberations  with  ora- 
tory and  beautiful  words. 

The  simple  truth  is:  We  all  realize 
we  need  a  fourth  House  office  building 
dramatically. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  con- 
clude by  sajring  one  thing  and  that  is— 
I  would  hope  that  if  the  fourth  House 
office  building  is  erected  on  the  site,  now 
reserved  for  the  library,  that  the  com- 
mittee system  be  looked  at  very  carefully 
so  that  this  very  prime  space  and  very 
needed  office  space  will  not  be  grabbed 
and  gobbled  up  by  the  great  number  of 
select  committees  and  other  committees 
that  we  have  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  needs 
of  the  Members  must  get  first  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Is  the  gentleman  agree- 
ing with  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  that  a  vote  for  this  amendment  is 
a  vote  for  a  fourth  House  Office  Building? 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Personally,  and  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself — you  have  de- 
scribed my  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
find  here  today  is  a  paradox.  We  find 
that  all  of  the  speakers,  both  for  and 
against  this  amendment  are  correct.  I 
handled  the  legislation  which  author- 
ized this  building  back  in  1965. 1  brought 
forth  for  your  consideration  last  year  an 
amendment  increasing  the  authorization 
by  an  additional  $15  million,  making  the 
total  authorization  $90  million.  By  1980, 
we  expect  to  have  300  million  people  and 
there  will  be  more  than  435  Members  of 
this  House.  The  Speaker  is  eminently 
correct — we  will  need  more  office  space. 
He  should  be  commended,  not  criticized 
for  calling  this  to  our  attention.  But  it  is 
a  question  of  priorities.  When  we  au- 
thorized this  project  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  1965,  we  had 
just  finished  the  Raybum  Building.  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  then,  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission,  all  said  there  was  an 
urgent  need  to  build  the  Library  annex. 
We  still  need  a  Library  of  Congress  an- 
nex. We  use  this  not  only  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  for  all  Americans. 
Libraries  all  over  this  Nation,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level  schools,  jimior 
colleges,  and  universities  use  this  great 
facility. 

So  I  say  to  you  my  friends,  while  we 
have  been  planning — tuid  I  use  that  word 
•planning"  advisedly — a  Library  of  Con- 
gress annex  the  costs  have  catapulted 
from  $75  million  already  to  $90  million. 
I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, it  has  already  cost  the  taxpayers 
$15  mUlion  additional  while  we  have 
been  working  on  design.  The  rent  he 
talks  about  is  merely  a  pittance  com- 
pared to  what  we  are  spending  here  wait- 
ing, because  inflation  is  sidding  an  extra 
$7  million  a  year  to  the  cost  of  this 
building. 

If  the  architect  is  as  good  as  he  has 
been  pointed  out  to  be  here — and  I  as- 
sume he  Is — there  is  no  reason  why.  at 
this  juncture,  after  this  appropriation 
is  approved  here  today,  this  building  can- 
not be  designed  both  for  Library  and 
House  office  building  use.  Let  us  give 
it  to  the  library  of  Congress  for  their 
most  pressing  needs  and  If  our  needs 
become  so  great,  with  450  or  500  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  could  then  phase 
into  this  building  some  50  or  100  suites 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

This  is  the  way  to  save  money.  This 
is  the  way  we  could  Intelligently  appro- 
priate funds.  Let  us  go  ahead  and  build 
it  now,  when  it  can  be  built  for  $90  mil- 
lion, and  design  it  for  multipurpose  use. 
Our  committee  certainly  will  encourage 
the  architect  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  al- 
ready been  testified  to  here  today  by  the 


chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  this 
Library  of  Congress  annex  is  going  to 
cost  more  than  $90  million.  It  will  not 
be  built  for  $90  million.  It  will  probably 
come  nearer,  based  on  other  construc- 
tion costs,  including  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing, based  on  cost  overruns  smd  all  the 
rest,  $120  million. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  a  $90  million 
structure. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  building  now  of  this  Li- 
brary annex  or  a  House  office  building 
for  the  reason  that  every  cockeyed  dol- 
lar for  either  purpose  will  have  to  be 
borrowed,  and  thus  put  another  mort- 
gage around  the  necks  of  the  youngsters 
of  this  country.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
add  another  mortgage  plaster,  with  a 
$21.6  billion  deficit  for  the  first  10  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

I  am  not  very  much  worried  about  the 
building  of  a  House  office  building  on  this 
site,  because  my  good  and  able  friend 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Andrews,  Eissured  me 
3  or  4  years  ago,  when  I  opposed  this  Li- 
brary annex  as  well  as  construction  of  a 
fourth  House  office  building,  that  there 
would  be  no  House  office  building  con- 
structed on  this  site.  Members  will  find 
the  colloquy  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
C^hairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  renew 
my  pledge  to  the  gentleman,  as  much  as 
I  can.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  ought 
to  vote  for  the  Library,  to  keep  from 
having  an  office  building  put  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  can  delay  the  con- 
struction of  this  building,  which  I  under- 
stand is  going  to  be  replete  with  dining 
rooms,  private  and  public,  all  kinds  of 
them.  This  is  not  a  Library  annex  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  going 
to  be  a  swimming  pool  in  it.  I  hope,  if 
one  is  constructed  in  this  proposed  build- 
ing, that  it  will  be  constructed  low 
enough  so  that  a  diving  board  can  be 
installed  and  a  swimmer  would  not  bash 
his  brains  out  on  the  celling,  as  would 
be  the  csise  in  the  Raybum  Building. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  should  like  to  make  the 
record  crystal  clear.  Last  year  when  we 
asked  the  House  to  vote  for  an  addition- 
al $15  million  we  stated,  and  I  now  re- 
peat, that  the  Legislative  Committee  will 
not  increase  the  cost  of  this  building.  If 
they  cannot  build  it  for  $90  million  they 
will  have  to  draw  an  additional  design 
and  go  back  out  for  bids.  So  long  as  I 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, that  will  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  been  around  here  for  a  nimiber 
of  years,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  that 
naive.  If  $90  million  is  plastered  into 
this  building  everyone  can  be  sure  that 
if  It  costs  $120  million  to  finish  it  will  be 
finished.  All  anyone  has  to  do  is  drive  a 
bulldozer  over  a  block  of  ground  and  he 
has  got  himself  another  building  around 
here  financed  with  Federal  funds. 


The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.' 
Andrews  ) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  impose  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Members  any  longer.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  right,  but  my 
opinion  Is  that  it  is  either  this  library 
building  or  another  House  office  build- 
ing. The  Issue  is  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama)  there  were — ayes  48,  noes  69. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONGEESSIONAL    RESEARCH    SERVICE 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  nec«8sary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  203  of  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1846.  as  amended  by 
section  321  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  (2  U.S.C.  166),  $6,600.(X>0:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may  be 
used  to  pay  any  salary  or  expense  In  con- 
nection with  any  publication,  or  preparation 
of  material  therefor  (except  the  Digest  of 
Public  General  Bills),  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  unlese  such  publication 
has  obtained  prior  approval  of  either  the 
Committee  on  House  AdmlnlstraUon  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page 
20,  line  11,  strike  ■••6.600,000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$6  300.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment, as  is  obvious  to  all  the  Members, 
has  been  substantially  comprwnised  over 
what  I  proposed  to  offer  when  I  origi- 
nally came  to  the  floor.  As  indicated  in 
my  earlier  remarks  today,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  last  year,  in  which  it  directly  au- 
thorizes the  director  of  the  new  Con- 
gressicMial  Research  Sen.ioe  to  propose 
his  budget  and  that  it  be  so  submitted 
and  be  considered  as  a  separate  budget, 
because  we  have  brought  about  an  au- 
tonomous situation  in  connection  with 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  that 
budget  asks  for  an  increase  of  $4  milhon 
for  the  service  to  begin  to  bring  in  the 
expertise  and  kind  of  people  necessai-y 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act.  The  commit- 
tee saw  fit,  of  course,  not  to  allow  any 
funds  for  the  actual  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  according  to  our  inter- 
pretation. They  actually  did  permit  an 
increase  of  37  people,  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  increased  workload  of 
the  old  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
After  having  discussed  to  some  consid- 
erable extent  this  matter  with  other  in- 
terested members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  other  Members  interested  in 
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it,  we  agreed  to  ask  for  $1.5  million, 
which  would  only  be  half  of  the  addi- 
tional amount  sought  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Ser\'ice.  Again  after  con- 
siderable discussion  which  occurred  here 
this  morning,  in  consultation  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  frcxa  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon)  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Andrews'  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  we  have  modified 
our  request  so  as  simply  to  ask  for  an 
increase  of  $200,000  to  begin  to  man,  to 
begin  to  develop  the  personnel,  the  man- 
power, and  the  ability  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements that  this  Congress  voted  for 
overwhelmingly  last  September. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think 
we  are  all  interested  in  a  proper  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

And,  I  listened  with  interest  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  to  provide 
the  $200,000  rather  than  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  initiate  and  build  up  this  staff  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  a  rea- 
sonably appropriate  compromise. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  commit  the  entire  committee  but 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  resolution 
of  the  problem  now  pending  before  us. 
I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  verj-  much  for  that  statement. 

I  would  like,  briefly,  in  a  colloquy  here 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  to  establish  a  little  legislative 
history,  because  it  would  be  my  under- 
standing that  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
recognizing  the  act  which  the  Congress 
passed  last  year  establishing  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  and  are 
permitting  a  very,  very  small  number  of 
people  to  be  brought  aboard. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  if  he  would  comment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  future  consideration  of  this 
matter,  subject  to  the  Library  and  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  justify- 
ing research  personnel  at  a  time  that  a 
supplemental  might  be  considered  later 
in  the  year? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield, 
we  always  give  consideration  to  requests 
made  to  our  committee,  always.  I  am 
not  going  to  promise  the  gentleman  that 
we  will  give  him  whatever  money  he  asks 
for.  but  we  shall  consider  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man is  saying,  is  he — and  I  do  not  wish 
to  put  any  words  in  the  gentleman's 
mouth — it  is  his  intent  to  recognize  on 
behalf  of  this  Congress  and  this  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  this  action  we 
are  taking  today,  the  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress establishing  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  and  this  is  the  first  step 
in  the  process  to  meet  our  obligation? 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  on 
that? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  really  do 
not  know  what  the  gentleman  is  asking 
me  to  say. 

Mr.  SISK.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  my  statement  or  not? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  we 
had  a  reorganization  plan? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  and  that  this  repre- 
sents the  first  step  in  creating  the  man- 
power to  build  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  agrees  with 
that? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is  a 
part  or  the  first  step  toward  implement- 
ing the  Reorganization  Act.  Insofar  as 
the  old  Legislative  Reference  Service  is 
concerned 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  what  we  deal  with  is 
positions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  I  understand. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Legislative  Re- 
ference Service  has  grown  like  Topsy 
smce  1962.  We  had  208  employees.  In 
1970,  they  had  363;  and  they  asked  for  an 
additional  209  this  year.  We  gave  them 
37  new  positions. 

What  I  would  like  to  see,  to  be  frank 
with  the  gentleman,  is  perhaps  better  use 
made  of  these  400  employees  which  they 
now  have. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  can  comment  on  that 
point— and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  prettj'  clear  on  it  in  his  own 
mind — exactly  what  I  propose  is  that  in 
the  past  historj-  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
ference Service  it  was  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Congress  and  in  my 
opinion  it  has  done  a  good  job,  but  that 
has  no  relevancy  to  the  matter  pending 
before  us  today  where  we  are  attempting 
to  start  the  development  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  to  meet  a  spe- 
cific purpose  establishing  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional duties  outlined  in  two  full  pages 
of  the  law. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee is  now  willing  to  go  along,  even 
though  in  a  very  modest  amount  which 
we  reluctantly  agreed  to,  and  would  take 
into  consideration  in  a  supplemental  ad- 
ditional funds  for  this  service  and  cer- 
tainly permit  testimony  before  his  com- 
mittee by  the  Members,  along  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  in  trying  to  justify  the 
request,  and  subject  to  justification  that 
additional  personnel  is  needed,  his  com- 
mittee would  give  it  consideration? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  although  I  do  so  with  reluc- 
tance. My  support  Is  reluctant  because 


I  think  this  step  is  a  very  modest  one,  al- 
though it  is  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  proponents 
of  an  expanded  Congressional  Research 
Service,  as  provided  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  have  con- 
sented to  such  a  modest  increase  in  the 
sum  appropriated.  This  body  may  well 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  SisK)  to  establish  a  legislative  in- 
tent that  we  will  proceed  with  implemen- 
tation of  that  Reorganization  Act  even 
though  the  first  step  be  a  small  one. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  has  not 
had  an  easy  time  in  implementation. 
First  the  majority  party  saw  fit  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  Congress  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  91st  Congress  to  provide 
to  the  minority  one-third  of  the  investi- 
gative staff  funds  for  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  Next  the  Speak- 
er, in  his  wisdom,  has  not  seen  fit  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  that  Reorga- 
nization Act  which  were  designed  to 
shorten  the  length  of  time  consumed  by 
this  body  in  quonun  calls.  We  hope  this 
provision  still  will  be  implemented,  but 
as  yet  needless  time  is  being  wasted  in 
the  sterile  act  of  establishing  the  pres- 
ence of  more  congressmen  than  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

Now  we  find  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  carry  out  the  clear  intent  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  that  our  Legislative 
Reference  Service  be  expanded  into  a 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  some 
magnitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  is  not  so  much  an  act  of  reform 
as  one  of  legislative  survival.  Congress 
is  frequently  criticized  for  acquiescing 
in  a  junior  partnership  role  in  relation 
to  the  executive  branch.  It  is  frequently 
pointed  out,  not  just  in  this  Chamber 
but  in  the  universities  and  newspapers 
of  this  country,  that  Congress  has  little 
opportunity  to  match  the  expertise  hired 
by  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 
executive  branch.  There  are  two  ways 
we  can  go  to  try  to  rectify  this  im- 
balance: First,  we  can  expand  our  per- 
sonal staffs;  second,  we  can  develop  and 
sustain  a  pool  of  skilled  manpower  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  Congress  on  call. 
I  very  much  favor  the  second  course. 
Placing  as  we  do  the  highest  priority  on 
the  service  of  our  constituents,  it  is  al- 
most inevitable  that  expanding  our  per- 
sonal staffs  will  be  dedicated  by  the 
individual  Congressman  not  to  increas- 
ing legislative  skill  but  to  the  service 
of  his  constituents.  There  is  a  kind  of 
Parkinson's  law  which  causes  us  to 
create  new  expectancies  and  to  provide 
new  services  as  representatives  rather 
than  as  legislators  if  we  have  the  person- 
nel to  take  on  new  responsibilities  of 
office.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  individual 
Congressman  could  ever  get  a  staff  large 
enough  to  permit  him  to  hire  a  large 
number  of  specialists  considering  the 
tremendous  scope  of  Government  in 
these  times.  In  addition,  space  problems 
and  the  constantly  increasing  pressure 
on  our  Irgislative  fiscal  resources  make 
it  inevitable  that  expanding  our  personal 
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staffs  would  be  the  more  expensive  solu- 
tion. 

A  Congressioiml  Research  Service  of 
expanded  scojje  would  relate  almost  en- 
tirely to  our  legislative  function,  and  that 
is  the  fimction  which  must  be  brought 
Into  balance  with  the  executive  branch. 
We  need  a  large  pool  of  highly  skilled 
people,  subject  to  our  control  and  avail- 
able to  us  on  short  notice  for  special 
assignments.  The  Reorgtinization  Act  of 
1970  sets  out  with  some  care  the  manner 
in  which  the  scope  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  can  be  revised  and  ex- 
tended in  order  to  make  expertise  avail- 
able to  us  when  we  need  it.  Nothing  is 
more  important  to  the  qu£ility  of  our 
work  as  legislators.  To  settle  for  a  $200,- 
000  increase  in  the  appropriation  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  Is  extremely  imfortu- 
nate  unless  it  is  understood  that  we  are 
prepared  with  all  due  dispatch  to  move 
ahead  with  the  design  so  carefully 
sketched  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  Supplemental  appropriations  can 
be  added  later,  once  it  is  understood  that 
this  amendment  is  a  further  token  of  our 
intention  of  proceeding  with  the  plan. 

Before  this  matter  comes  up  again  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  work  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  the  types  of  assistance  available 
there  and  to  confirm,  each  for  himself, 
that  in  this  direction  lies  the  improve- 
ment of  our  function  as  skilled  legisla- 
tors in  a  complex  goverrunent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  continue  to 
work  for  implementation  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  The  need  for  re- 
form continues,  just  as  the  resistance  to 
reform  is  pervasive.  I  hope  we  can  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  momentum  in  the 
type  of  institutional  renewal  that  is  nec- 
essary to  the  vitality  of  any  govern- 
ment, even  one  that  embodies  such  a 
liberal  concept  as  our  own  democratic 
Government. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use  all  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  want 
to  make  allusion  to  the  views  of  theorists 
in  government  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  many  people 
today  feel  that  Congress  has  lost  groimd 
in  its  relationship  with  the  President. 
One  reason  certainly  is  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  immense  resources  and 
manpower  at  his  command  which  the 
Congress  does  not  have.  The  President 
has  thousands  of  professional  people  at 
his  command  to  look  up  statistics  and  to 
write  bills. 

A  great  many  of  the  bills  that  come 
before  this  House  are  from  the  executive 
branch,  if  you  please.  They  come  up  here 
on  a  silver  platter  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Legislative  simply  becaiase  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  the  legislative  resources  with 
which  to  do  this  job. 

The  executive  has  4  or  5  thousand 
computers  across  the  board  to  handle  the 
statistical  needs  of  the  executive,  where- 
as the  Congress  has  only  about  one  com- 


puter, as  far  as  I  know,  which  is  used 
for  pajToll  purposes,  if  you  please. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Congress  is  in  a  secondary  position  with 
relation  to  the  executive. 

I  think  the  matter  should  be  consid- 
ered in  its  broadest  light.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Congres  has  a  very  wisened 
perspective  about  its  responsibilities  for 
services,  legislative  reference,  computers, 
statistics  and  all  the  other  back-up 
things  that  are  needed  to  carry  this 
Congress  forward  in  its  responsibilities  to 
the  Nation.  Part  of  this  is  the  manpower 
that  is  required  over  there  in  the  re- 
search service  of  Congress. 

I  would  certainly  say  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  very  little — and  I 
wish  it  was  much  greater — because  we 
do  have  to  broaden  our  perspective  about 
this.  We  have  to  open  the  range  on 
where  we  are  going  and  how  our  work 
is  to  be  carried  on,  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  Congress  up  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Goverrmient  in  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  President. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairmtm,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  is 
presently  before  the  body  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  worthwliile,  if  modest, 
amendments  that  has  come  before  this 
body  in  some  while. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  has  indicated  that  the  Congress 
has  had  a  difficult  time  in  maintaining 
its  position  of  due  importance  in  deci- 
sionmaking policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaos  its  greatest  failure  has  been 
its  inability  to  properlv  evaluate  and 
properly  generate  the  kind  of  under- 
standing among  the  Members  that  is 
necessary  for  wise  action. 

This  Congress  has  many  complex  and 
difficult  questions  before  it.  During  the 
past  session  of  the  Congress,  we  were 
faced  with  the  problem  of  determining 
wheth°r  or  not  we  would  for  example, 
spend  $1  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  guarantee  the  Penn  Central's  ob- 
lig?itions.  This  was  presented  to  us  with  a 
solid  phalanx  of  administrative  suonort 
without  any  least  bit  of  staff  preparation 
by  the  Congress.  We  were  told  it  was 
either  we  do  this  or  we  would  cause  a 
de  ression  in  a  railroad  industry  which 
wculd  ultimately  jeopardize  the  entire 
economy. 

You  know,  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in 
it.s  1970  reorganization  proposal,  recog- 
nized a  hard  fact,  they  recognized  that 
the  research  staff  of  the  Congress  was 
t  ta'ly  inadequate  to  its  ne?ds.  They  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  centralized  re- 
search and  study  function  inside  the 
Congress.  They  wanted  to  give  us  a  tool 
by  which  the  committees,  both  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  would  be  able 


to  do  things  in  a  commenstirate  and 
common  frame  of  reference.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,  they  set  up  a  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  This,  I  think, 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  imix)rtant 
actions  of  the  last  Congress.  And  failure. 
I  think,  to  properly  implement  it  now 
would  be  one  of  the  most  pennywi.e  and 
pound -foolish  actions  that  the  Congress 
could  take. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  in  its  report 
stated  that  the  Congress  requires  a  sup- 
plementary staff  to  provide  legislative  aid 
in  policymaking  decisions  and  for  this 
purpose  they  propose  that  the  Congress 
expand  its  functions  and  facilities  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  the  effect  of  that 
according  to  their  repwrt  was  to  be  as 
follows : 

To  supply  committees  with  experts  capa- 
ble of  preparing,  or  assisting  in  preparing, 
objective,  nonpartisan.  In-depth  analyses  and 
appraisals  of  any  subject  matter.  These 
analyses  and  appraisals  will  be  directed  to- 
ward assisting  committees  In  determining  the 
advisability  of  enacting  legislative 'proposals, 
of  estimating  the  probable  results  of  such 
proposals,  and  alternatives  thereto,  and  of 
evaluating  alternative  methods  for  accom- 
plishing the  results  sought. 

Certainly  if  the  Congress  is  to  main- 
tain its  position  of  responsibility  in  this 
coimtry,  this  is  one  of  the  essential  tools 
which  we  must  have. 

As  an  individual  Member,  I  think  I 
have  observed  for  a  very  long  time  some 
of  the  results  of  serving  in  the  Congress 
where  I  am  faced  with  the  enormous 
efficiency  in  terms  of  research  capability 
and  presentation  on  major  issues  by  the 
Executive  and  by  the  lobbies  that  appear 
before  me.  And  to  assist  us  in  carrying 
out  our  proper  fimctions,  the  act  would 
require  that  the  Congressional  Reference 
Service  provide  Members  with  a  concise 
memorandiun  on  any  legislative  meas- 
ures scheduled  for  a  hearing.  The  memo- 
randum is  to  include  a  discussion  of  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  measure,  its 
legislative  history,  and  whether  any  like 
measures  were  previously  introduced  in 
Congress,  and,  if  so,  their  legislative  his- 
tory. 

It  also  requires  the  service  to  employ  or 
contract  with  such  outside  experts,  con- 
sultants, or  research  organizations  on 
a  temporary  basis  as  may  be  needed  from 
time  to  time  to  serve  the  research  needs 
of  the  Congress. 

As  a  subcommittee  chairman,  I  have 
found  that  I  have  a  very  limited  staff  to 
properly  approach  and  decide  questions 
involving  policy,  legislative  history,  and 
the  happy  experience  I  have  had  has 
been  to  be  able  to  turn  to  the  Congres- 
sional Reference  Service  for  assistance 
in  preparing  legislation,  in  looking  up  the 
legislative  history,  in  evaluating  the  leg- 
islation and  in  arriving  at  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us. 

I  have  also  received  invaluable  assist- 
ance from  them  in  carrying  on  the  legis- 
lative oversight  function  in  that  com- 
mittee, in  that  they  report  on  changes 
that  have  occurred  with  respect  to  what 
Congress  has  enacted,  and  this  has  been 
of  significant  value  insofar  as  our  con- 
gressional responsibilities  are  concerned. 
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So  I  support  the  amendment.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
other  Members  who  have  Joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
return  to  line  10,  page  20,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment  to  cor- 
rect a  technical  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  is  requesting  to  return  to 
page  20,  line  10,  and  that  this  is  simply 
a  conforming  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
on  page  20,  line  10,  to  correct  a  techni- 
cal error  or  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR     ANDREWS    OF 
ALABAMA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama:  On  page  20.  In  line  10.  strike  the 
word  •Reorganization"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point  and  be  subject  to  points  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
without  doubt  there  is  another  typo- 
graphical error  in  this  bill — I  cannot 
find  it  at  the  moment  but  I  assiune  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  correct  that.  I 
cannot  put  my  finger  on  it  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  permission  may  be  obtained  by 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  correct  such  typographical 
error. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  or 
whoever  is  responsible  be  authorized  to 
correct  any  typographical  errors  in  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  that  request 
must  be  made  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  will  make  such 
a  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Andrews)  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  be 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point  and 
subject  to  points  of  order. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order? 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendments 
be  agreed  to  and  that  the  biU  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roSe;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  8825)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Legislative  Branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  biU  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendents  thereto  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
were — yeas  259.  nays  26.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 3.  not  voting  145.  as  follows: 
I  Roll   No.    1191 


Abbltt 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Asp  In 
AsplcaU 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 


YEAS — 259 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conable 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Daniel.  Va. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dickinson 


Dlggs 

Kmg 

Reld.  111. 

Dm^ell 

Koch 

Rhodes 

Donohue 

Kuykendall 

Rlegle 

Dow 

Kyros 

Roberts 

Dowdy 

LegKett 

Robinson.  Va. 

Downing 

Lennon 

Robison,  NY. 

Duncan 

Lent 

Rodlno 

du  Pont 

Link 

Roe 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lloyd 

Rogers 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Long.  Md. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

EUberg 

Lujan 

Roush 

Esch 

McClure 

Roy 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCormack 

Roybal 

Fascell 

McEwen 

Ruth 

Flndley 

McFall 

Ryan 

Fisher 

McKay 

Sandman 

Flood 

McKevltt 

Sarbanes 

Foley 

Macdonald, 

Satterfleld 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Mass. 

Scherle 

Ford. 

Madden 

Scheuer 

William  D. 

Mahon 

Scott 

Forsythe 

MailUard 

Selberllng 

Fountain 

Mann 

Shrlver 

Fraser 

Martin 

Sisk 

Frenzel 

Mathias.  Calif 

Slack 

Frey 

Mavne 

Smith.  Calif 

Fulton.  Pa. 

MazzoU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Fucjua 

Meeds 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Gaimanakls 

Melcher 

Snyder 

Garmatz 

Mikva 

Springer 

Gibbons 

Mills.  Md. 

Stanton. 

Gonzalez 

Minlsh 

J.  William 

Goodllng 

Minshall 

Steele 

Grasso 

Mitchell 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Gray 

Mizell 

Stephens 

Green.  Greg. 

MoUohan 

Stratton 

Green.  Pa. 

Monagan 

Sullivan 

Grlffln 

Montgomery 

Talcott 

Griffiths 

Moorhead 

Taylor 

Grover 

Morgan 

Terry 

Hagan 

Morse 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Hamilton 

Mosher 

Thompson.  N  J 

Hammer- 

Moss 

Thomson.  Wis. 

schmldt 

Murphy.  NY 

Tleman 

Hanley 

Myers 

Udall 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Natchpr 

miman 

Harrington 

Nedzl 

Van  Deerlln 

Hathaway 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Nix 

Vanlk 

Helstoskl 

Obey 

Veysey 

Hicks.  Wash. 

OHara 

Vlgorlto 

Hotjan 

O'Neill 

Waggonner 

Hollfleld 

Patten 

Wampler 

Hosmer 

Pelly 

Watts 

Hull 

Pepper 

White 

Jf  hnson.  Calif 

Perkins 

Winn 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Pettis 

Wolff 

Jonas 

Pickle 

Wright 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pike 

Wydler 

Jones.  N.C. 

Punie 

Wyman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Poff 

Yates 

Karth 

Powell 

Yatron 

Kastenmeler 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Yoting.  Tex. 

Kazen 

Price,  ni. 

Zablockl 

Keating 

Purcell 

Zlon 

Kee 

Quie 

Zwach 

Keith 

Rees 

NAYS— 26 

Archer 

Hutchinson 

Roncallo 

Bennett 

Landgrebe 

Saylor 

Collins.  Tex. 

Latta 

Schmltz 

Crane 

McCoUister 

Schneebeli 

Eshleman 

Miller.  Ohio 

Skubitz 

Gaydos 

O'Konskl 

Wilson.  Btb 

Gross 

P' age 

Wylle 

G'ibser 

Randall 

Young.  Fla. 

Hall 

Rarlck 

ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— 3 
Haley  Jacobs  Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING— 145 


Abernethy 

Carey.  NY. 

Eckhardt 

Ab.urezk 

Campy 

Edmondson 

.Alexander 

Celler 

Edwards.  La. 

Anderson. 

Chappell 

Erlenborn 

Tenn. 

Chisholm 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

.\nnunzio 

Clark 

Fish 

Arends 

ClBWS'On.  Del 

Flowers 

Ashbrook 

Cleveland 

Flynt 

Ashley 

Collier 

Frellnghuysen 

BadiUo 

Collins.  HI. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Belcher 

Conte 

Gallagher 

Bell 

Conyers 

Gettys 

Biaggl 

Culver 

Glalmo 

Blester 

Daniels.  N  J 

Goldwater 

Bingham 

Dtnholm 

Gude 

Blanton 

Dent 

Halpern 

Blatnlk 

D-rwinski 

Hanna 

Bray 

Devine 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Broomfleld 

Dorn 

Harsha 

Brovn,  Mich, 

Drinan 

Harvey 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dulskl 

Hastings 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Dwyer 

K:  wkins 

Michel 

SlkM 

Miner,  Calif. 

Spence 

Mills.  Ark. 

Stafford 

Mink 

Staggers 

Murphy.  111. 

8t,anton, 

Nelsen 

James  V. 

Passman 

Steed 

Patman 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Peyser 

Stokea 

PodeU 

Stubblefleld 

Price,  Tex. 

Stuckey 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Symington 

Puclnskl 

Teague,  Calif 

Qulllen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Rallsback 

Thone 

Rangel 

Waldle 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Ware 

Reuss 

Whalen 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Whalley 

Rosenthal 

Whltehurst 

Rostenkowskl 

Whltten 

Runnels 

Wldnall 

Ruppe 

Wiggins 

St  Germain 

WUllams 

Schwengel 

Wilson, 

Sebellus 

Charles  H. 

Shipley 

Wyatt 

Shoup 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

HUlls 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Metcalfe 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs ; 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gude  for.  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 
Mr.  Hunt  for.  with  Mr.  Thone  against. 
Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr  Chappell  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr   Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr   Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 

Mr  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr     Miller    of    California 
Cla-vscn 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr.  HllUs. 

Mr    Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr  BlEiggl  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr    Abourezk  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr    Staggers  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr  Podell  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.    Fulton    of   Tennessee    with    Mr.    Mc- 
Kmney. 

Mr  Gettys  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr    Bingham  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.   Der- 
wlnskl. 

Mr.  Drtnan  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Reun  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nUnols  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr    Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
gan. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 


I^ndrum  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Hanna  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mlchl- 


Bray. 


with    Mr.    Del 


Steed  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Stxjkes  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Whltten  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Whltehtirst. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 
Mrs.    Hicks    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Wiggins. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "present." 

Mr.  MORSE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unaJiimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE 
ENGROSSMENT   OF   H.R.   8825 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill  just  passed, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make  appro- 
priate corrections  in  punctuations  and 
spelling. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLEAN  ENERGY  NEEDS — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-118) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

For  most  of  our  history,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  energy  is  something  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  taken  very  much  for 
granted.  In  the  past  twenty  years  alone, 
we  have  been  able  to  double  our  con- 
sumption of  energy  without  exhausting 
the  supply.  But  the  assumption  that  suf- 
ficient energy  will  always  be  readily 
available  has  been  brought  sharply  into 
question  within  the  last  year.  The  brown- 
outs that  have  affected  some  areas  of 
our  country,  the  possible  shortages  of 
fuel  that  were  threatened  last  fall,  the 


sharp  increases  in  certain  fuel  prices 
and  our  growing  awareness  of  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  energy  pro- 
duction have  all  demonstrated  that  we 
caruiot  take  our  energy  supply  for 
granted  any  longer. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  clean  energy  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  sustain  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth  and  improve  the  quality 
of  our  national  life.  I  am  therefore  an- 
nouncing today  a  broad  range  of  actions 
to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  clean 
energy  for  the  years  ahead.  Private  in- 
dustry, of  course,  will  still  play  the  ma- 
jor role  in  providing  our  energy,  but  gov- 
ernment can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  in 
meeting  this  challraige. 

My   program    includes   the    following 
elements : 
TO    FAcn.rrATE    reseabch    and    development 

FOR    CLEAN    ENERGY 

— A  commitment  to  complete  the 
successful  demonstration  of  the  liq- 
uid metal  fast  breeder  reactor  by 
1980. 

— More  than  twice  as  much  Federal 
support  for  sulfur  oxide  control 
demonstration  projects  in  Fiscal 
Year  1972. 

— An  expanded  program  to  convert 
coal  into  a  clean  gaseous  fuel. 

— Support  for  a  variety  of  other  en- 
ergy research  projects  in  fields  such 
as  fusion  power,  magnetohydrody- 
namic  power  cycles,  and  imder- 
ground  electric  transmission. 

TO   make  available   the  ENERGY   RESOtHlCES  ON 
FEDERAL    LANDS 

— Acceleration  of  oil  and  gas  lease  sales 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
along  with  stringent  controls  to  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

— A  leasing  program  to  develop  our 
vast  oil  shale  resources,  provided 
that  envirorunental  questions  can  be 
satisfactorily  resolved. 

— Development  of  a  geothermal  leasing 
program  beginning  this  fall. 

TO    ASSURE    A    TIMELY    SUPPLY    OF    NUCLEAH 
FUELS 

— Begin  work  to  modernize  and  expand 
our  uranium  enrichment  capacity. 

TO   USE   OUR  ENERGY    MORE   WISELY 

— A  New  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion standard  requiring  additional 
insulation  in  new  federally  insured 
homes. 

— Development  and  publication  of  ad- 
ditional information  on  how  con- 
sumers can  use  energy  more  effi- 
ciently. 

— Other  efforts  to  encourage  energy 
conservation. 

TO  BALANCE  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY  NEEDS 

— A  system  of  long-range  open  plan- 
ning of  electric  power  plant  sites  and 
transmission  line  routes  with  ap- 
proval by  a  State  or  regional  agency 
before  construction. 

— An  incentive  charge  to  reduce  sulfur 
oxide  emissions  and  to  sup(>ort  fur- 
ther research. 

TO    ORGANIZE    FEDERAL    EFFORTS    MORE 
EFFECTIVELY 

— A  single  structure  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  uniting 
all  important  energy  resource  devel- 
opment programs. 
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THE    NATURE    Of    THE    CORKENT    PROBLEM 

A  major  cause  of  our  recent  energy 
problems  has  been  the  sharp  increase  in 
demand  that  began  about  1967.  For  dec- 
ades, energy  consumption  had  generally 
grown  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  national 
output  of  goods  and  services.  But  in  the 
last  four  years  it  has  been  growing  at  a 
faster  pace  and  forecsists  of  energy  de- 
mand a  decade  from  now  have  been  un- 
dergoing significant  upward  revisions. 

This  accelerated  growth  in  demand 
results  FWirtly  from  the  fact  that  energy 
has  been  relatively  inexpensive  in  this 
country.  During  the  last  decade,  the 
prices  of  oil,  coal,  natural  gas  and  elec- 
tricity have  increased  at  a  much  slower 
rite  than  consumer  prices  as  a  whole. 
Energy  has  been  an  attractive  bargain 
in  this  country — and  demand  has 
responded  accordingly. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  needs  of  a 
growing  economy  will  further  stimulate 
this  demand.  And  the  new  emphasis  on 
environmental  protection  means  that 
the  demand  for  cleaner  fuels  will  be 
especially  acute.  The  primary  cause  of 
air  pollution,  for  example,  is  the  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuels  in  homes,  in  cars,  in 
factories  and  in  powerplants.  If  we  are 
to  meet  our  new  national  air  quality 
standards,  it  will  be  essential  for  xjs  to 
use  stack  gas  cleaning  systems  In  our 
large  power  and  other  industrial  plants 
and  to  use  cleaner  fuels  in  virtually  all 
of  our  new  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  facilities,  and  in  some  of  our 
older  facilities  as  well. 

Together,  these  two  factors — growing 
demand  for  energy  and  growing  em- 
phasis on  cleaner  fuels — will  create  an 
extraordinary  pressure  on  our  fuel  sup- 
plies. 

The  task  of  providing  sufficient  clean 
energy  is  made  especially  difficult  by  the 
long  lead  times  required  to  increase 
energy  supply.  To  move  from  geological 
exploration  to  oil  and  gas  well  production 
now  takes  from  3  to  7  years.  New  coal 
mines  typically  require  3  to  5  years  to 
reach  the  production  stage  and  it  takes 
5  to  7  years  to  complete  a  large  steam 
power  plant.  The  development  of  the  new 
technology  required  to  minimize  environ- 
mental damage  can  further  delay  the 
provision  of  additional  energy.  If  we  are 
to  take  full  advantage  of  our  enormous 
coal  resources,  for  example,  we  will  need 
mining  systems  that  do  not  impair  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners  or  degrade 
the  landscape  and  combustion  systems 
that  do  not  emit  harmful  quantities  of 
sulfur  oxides,  other  noxious  gases,  and 
particulates  into  the  atmosphere.  But 
such  systems  may  take  several  years  to 
reach  satisfactory  performance.  That  is 
why  our  efforts  to  expand  the  supply  of 
clean  energy  in  America  must  im- 
mediately be  stepped  up. 

1.    RESEARCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT    GOALS    FOB 
CLEAN  ENERGY 

Our  past  research  in  this  critical  field 
has  produced  many  promising  leads.  Now 
we  must  move  ouickly  to  demonstrate 
the  best  of  these  new  concepts  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Industry  should  play  the 
major  role  in  this  area,  but  government 
can  help  by  providing  technical  lead- 
ership and  by  sharing  a  portion  of  the 


risk  for  costly  demonstration  plants.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  government  and 
industry  to  commit  themselves  to  a  joint 
effort  to  achieve  commercial  scale  dem- 
onstrations In  the  most  crucial  and  most 
promising  clean  energy  development 
areas — the  fsist  breeder  reactor,  sulfur 
oxide  control  technology  and  coal  gasi- 
fication. 

A.     STTLPHTTR     OXIDE     CONTROL     TECHNOLOGY 

A  major  bottleneck  in  our  clean  energy 
program  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
now  burn  coal  or  oil  without  discharging 
its  sulfur  content  into  the  air.  We  need 
new  technology  which  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  sulfur  before  it  is 
emitted  to  the  air. 

Working  together,  industry  and  gov- 
ernment have  developed  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem.  However,  the 
new  air  quality  standards  promulgated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970  require  an  even  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  suitable  range  of  stack  gas 
cleaning  techniques  for  removing  sulfur 
oxides.  I  have  therefore  requested  fimds 
In  my  1972  budget  to  permit  the  Envir- 
onmental Protection  Agency  to  devote 
an  additional  $15  million  to  this  area, 
more  than  doubling  the  level  of  our  pre- 
vious efforts.  This  expansion  means  that 
a  total  of  six  different  techniques  can 
be  demonstrated  in  partnership  with  In- 
dustry during  the  next  three  or  four 
years. 

B.   NUCLEAR    BREEDER   REACTOR 

Our  best  hope  today  for  meeting  the 
Nation's  growing  demand  for  economical 
clean  energy  lies  with  the  fast  breeder 
reactor.  Because  of  its  highly  efficient 
use  of  nuclear  fuel,  the  breeder  reactor 
could  extend  the  life  of  our  natural 
uranium  fuel  supply  from  decades  to 
centuries,  with  far  less  impact  on  the  en- 
viromnent  than  the  power  plants  which 
are  operating  today. 

For  several  years,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  placed  the  highest 
priority  on  developing  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder.  Now  this  project  is  ready 
to  move  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into 
the  demonstration  phase  with  a  com- 
mercial size  plant.  But  there  still  are 
major  technical  and  financial  obstacles 
to  the  construction  of  a  demonstration 
plant  of  some  300  to  500  megawatts.  I 
am  therefore  requesting  an  additional 
$27  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1972  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conimission's  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program — 
and  for  related  technological  and  safety 
programs — so  that  the  necessary  engi- 
neering groundwork  for  demonstration 
plants  CLn  soon  be  laid. 

What  about  the  environmental  impact 
of  such  plants''  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  releases  of  radioactivity  from 
current  nuclear  reactors  are  well  within 
the  national  safety  standards.  Neverthe- 
less, we  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
these  new  breeder  reactors  emit  even  less 
radioactivity  to  the  environment  than 
the  commercial  light  water  reactors 
which  are  now  in  use. 

I  am  therefore  directing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  ensure  that  the 
new  breeder  plants  be  designed  in  a  way 
which  inherently  prevents  discharge  to 
the  environment  from  the  plant's  radio- 


active effluent  systems.  The  Atomic 
Energj-  Commission  should  also  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  increased  efficiency  of 
these  breeder  plants,  designing  them  to 
minimize  waste  heat  discharges.  Ther- 
mal pollution  from  nuclear  power  plants 
can  be  materially  reduced  in  the  more 
efficient  breeder  reactors. 

We  have  very  high  hopes  that  the 
breeder  reactor  will  soon  become  a  key 
element  in  the  national  fight  against  air 
and  water  pollution.  In  order  further  to 
inform  the  interested  agencies  and  the 
public  about  the  opportunities  In  this 
area,  I  have  requested  the  early  prep- 
aration and  review  by  all  appropriate 
agencies  of  a  draft  envirormiental  im- 
pact statement  for  the  breeder  demon- 
stration plant  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  This  procedure  will  ensure 
compliance  with  all  environmental 
quality  standards  before  plant  construc- 
tion begins. 

In  a  related  area,  it  is  also  pertinent  to 
observe  that  the  safety  record  of  ci- 
vilian power  reactors  in  this  country  is 
extraordinary  in  the  history  of  techno- 
logical advances.  For  more  than  a  quar- 
ter century — since  the  first  nuclear  chain 
reaction  took  place — no  member  of  the 
public  has  been  injured  by  the  failure  of 
a  reactor  or  by  an  accidental  release  of 
radioactivity.  I  am  confident  that  this 
record  can  be  maintained.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  giving  top  priority 
to  safety  considerations  in  the  basic  de- 
sign of  the  breeder  reactor  and  this  de- 
sign will  also  be  subject  to  a  thorough 
review  by  the  independent  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards, 
which  will  publish  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestigation. 

I  believe  it  important  to  the  Nation 
that  the  commercial  demonstration  of  a 
breeder  reactor  be  completed  by  1980.  To 
help  achieve  that  goal,  I  am  requesting 
an  additional  $50  million  in  Federal 
funds  for  the  demonstration  plant.  We 
expect  industry — the  utilities  and  manu- 
facturers— to  contribute  the  major  share 
of  the  plant's  total  cost,  since  they  have 
a  large  and  obvious  stake  m  this  new 
technology.  But  we  also  recognize  that 
only  if  government  and  industry  work 
closely  together  can  we  maximize  our 
progress  in  this  vital  field  and  thus  in- 
troduce a  new  era  in  the  production  of 
energy  for  the  people  of    our  land. 

C.    COAL    GASIFICATION 

As  we  carry  on  our  search  for  cleaner 
fuels,  we  think  immediatelj-  of  the  clean- 
est fossil  fuel — natural  gas.  But  our  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  are  quite  limited  in 
comparison  with  our  reserves  of  coal. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  is  technically 
feasible  to  convert  coal  into  a  clean  gas 
which  can  be  transported  through  pipe- 
lines. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  been  working  with  the  natural  gas 
and  coal  industries  on  research  to  ad- 
vance our  coal  gasification  efforts  and 
a  number  of  possible  methods  for  ac- 
complishing this  conversion  are  under 
development.  A  few,  in  fact,  are  now  in 
the  pilot  plant  stage. 

We  are  determined  to  bring  greater 
focus  and  urgency  to  this  effort.  We 
have  therefore  initiated   a  cooperative 
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program  with  industry  to  expand  the 
number  of  pilot  plants,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  test  new  methods  more  expedi- 
tiously so  that  the  appropriate  technol- 
ogy can  soon  be  selected  for  a  large- 
scale  demonstration  plant. 

The  Federal  expenditure  for  this  co- 
operative program  will  be  expanded  to 
$20  million  a  year.  Industry  has  agreed 
to  provide  $10  million  a  year  for  this 
effort.  In  general,  we  expect  that  the 
Government  will  continue  to  finance  the 
larger  share  of  pilot  plants  and  that  in- 
dustry will  finance  the  larger  share  of 
the  demonstration  plants.  But  again,  the 
important  point  is  that  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  are  now  strong- 
ly committed  to  move  ahead  together  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  make  coal  gasi- 
fication a  commercial  reality. 

D.     OTHER     RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 
EFFORTS 

The  fast  breeder  reactor,  sulfur  oxide 
controls  and  coal  gasification  represent 
our  highest  priority  research  and  devel- 
opment  projects   in   the   clean   energy 
field.  But  they  are  not  our  only  efforts. 
Other  ongoing  projects  include: 
— Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Re- 
search.  In   response  to   a  growing 
concern  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  men  who  mine  the  Nation's 
coal   and  in   accordance   with   the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1969,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
research  effort  has  been  increased 
from  a  level  of  $2  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1969  to  $30  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1972. 
— Controlled    Thermonuclear    Fusion 
Research.  For  nearly  two  decades 
the  Government  has  been  funding  a 
sizable  research  effort  designed  to 
harness  the  almost  limitless  energy 
of  nuclear  fusion  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Recent  progress  suggests  that 
the  scientific  feasibility  of  such  proj- 
ects  may   be   demonstrated   in   the 
1970s   and   we   have   therefore   re- 
quested an  additional  $2  million  to 
supplement  the  budget  in  this  field 
for  Fiscal  Year  1972.  We  hope  that 
work   in   this    promising   area   will 
continue  to  be  expanded  as  scien- 
tific  progress  justifies   larger  scale 
programs. 
— Coal  Liquefaction.  In  addition  to  Its 
coal  gasification  work,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  underway  a 
major  pilot  plant  program  directed 
toward  converting  coal  Into  cleaner 
liquid  fuels. 
— Magnetohydrodynamic    Power    Cy- 
cles. MHD  is  a  new  and  more  effi- 
cient method  of  converting  coal  and 
other  fossil  fuels  into  electric  energ>' 
by  burning  the  fuel  and  passing  the 
combustion  products  through  a  mag- 
netic field  at  very  high  temperatures. 
In    partnership    with    the    electric 
power  industry,  we  have  been  work- 
ing to  develop  this  new  system  of 
electric  power  generation. 
— Underground  Electric  TraTismission. 
Objections  have  been  growing  to  the 
overhead  placement  of  high  voltage 
power  lines,  especially  in  areas  of 
scenic   beauty   or  near  centers   of 
population.    Again    In    cooperation 
with  industry,  the  Government  is 


funding  a  research  program  to  de- 
velop new  and  less  expensive  tech- 
niques for  burying  high  voltage  elec- 
tric transmission  lines. 
— Nuclear  Reactor  Safety  and  Sup- 
porting Technology.  The  general  re- 
search and  development  work  for  to- 
day's  commercial  nuclear   reactors 
was  completed  several  years  ago,  but 
we  must  continue  to  fimd  safety-re- 
lated efforts  in  order  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  the  excellent  safety 
record  in  this  field.  An  additional  $3 
million  has  recently  been  requested 
for  this  purpose  to  supplement  the 
budget  in  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
— Advanced    Reactor    Concepts.    The 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  is  the  pri- 
ority breeder  reactor  concept  imder 
development,  but  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  also  supporting  lim- 
ited alternate  reactor  programs  in- 
volving gas  cooled  reactors,  molten 
salt  reactors  and  light  water  breed- 
ers. 
— Solar  Energy.  The  sun  offers  an  al- 
most unlimited  supply  of  energy  if 
we  can  learn  to  use  it  economically. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    and    the    National 
Science  Foundation  are  currently  re- 
examining their  efforts  in  this  area 
and  we  expect  to  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  solar  energy  in  the  future. 
The  key  to  meeting  our  twin  goals  of 
suppl3lng  adequate  energy  and  protect- 
ing   the    environment   in    the    decades 
ahead  will  be  a  balanced  and  imagina- 
tive research  and  development  program. 
I  have  therefore  asked  my  Science  Ad- 
viser, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
interested  agencies,  to  make  a  detailed 
assessment  of  all  of  the  technological 
opportunities  in  this  area  and  to  recom- 
mend additional  projects  which  should 
receive  priority  attention. 

2.    MAKING    AVAILABLE    THE    ENERGY    RESOURCES 
OF    FEDERAL    LANDS 

Over  half  of  our  Nation's  remaining 
oil  and  gas  resources,  about  40  percent  of 
our  coal  and  uranium,  80  percent  of  our 
oil  shale,  and  some  60  percent  of  our 
geothermal  energy  sources  are  now 
located  on  Federal  lands.  Programs  to 
make  these  resources  available  to  meet 
the  growing  energy  requirements  of  the 
Nation  are  therefore  essential  if  short- 
ages are  to  be  averted.  Through  appro- 
priate leasing  programs,  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  able  to  recover  the  fair 
market  value  of  these  resources,  while 
requiring  developers  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements that  will  adequately  protect 
the  environment. 

To  supplenient  the  efforts  already 
underway  to  develop  the  fuel  resources 
of  the  lower  48  States  and  Alaska,  I  am 
announcing  today  the  following  new 
programs : 

A.  LEASING  ON  THE  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

AN    ACCELERATED    PROGRAM 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  has 
proved  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  oil  and 
gas,  but  it  has  also  been  the  source  of 
troublesome  oil  spills  in  recent  years. 
Our  ability  to  tap  the  great  potential  of 
offshore  areas  has  been  seriously  ham- 
pered by  these  environmental  problems. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 


significantly  strengthened  the  environ- 
mental protection  requirements  control- 
ling offshore  drilling  and  we  will  continue 
to  enforce  these  requirements  very 
strictly.  As  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  lease 
sales,  envlromnental  assessments  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  section  102  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969. 

Within  these  clear  limits,  we  will  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  utilize  this  rich 
source  of  fuel.  In  order  to  expand  pro- 
ductive possibilities  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, the  accelerated  program  should  in- 
clude the  sale  of  new  leases  not  only  in 
the  highly  productive  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
but  also  some  other  promising  areas.  I 
am  therefore  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  increase  the  offerings  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  and  to  publish  a  schedule 
for  lease  offerings  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  during  the  next  five  years, 
beginning  with  a  general  lease  sale  and  a 
drainage  sale  this  year. 

B.     OIL     SHALE A     PROGRAM     FOR     ORDERLY 

DEVELOPMENT 

At  a  time  when  we  are  facing  possible 
energy  shortages,  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  an 
untapped  shale  oil  resom-ce  containing 
some  600  billion  barrels  in  high  grade  de- 
posits. At  current  consimiption  rates,  this 
resource  represents  150  years  supply. 
About  80  billion  barrels  of  this  shale  oil 
are  particularly  rich  and  well  situated  for 
early  development.  This  huge  resource 
of  very  low  sulfur  oil  is  located  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  primarily  on 
Federal  land. 

At  present  there  is  no  commercial  pro- 
duction of  shale  oil.  A  mixture  of  prob- 
lems— environmental,  technical  and  eco- 
nomic— have  combined  to  thwart  past 
efforts  at  development. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  begin 
the  orderly  formulation  of  a  shale  oil 
policy — not  by  any  head-long  rush  to- 
ward development  but  rather  by  a  well 
considered  program  in  which  both  en- 
vironmental protection  and  the  recovery 
of  a  fair  return  to  the  Govenmient  are 
cardinai  principles  under  which  any 
leasing  takes  place.  I  am  therefore  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
expedite  the  development  of  an  oil  shale 
leasing  program  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. If  after  reviewing  this  statement 
and  comments  he  finds  that  environ- 
mental concerns  can  be  satisfied,  he  shall 
theii  proceed  with  the  detailed  planning. 
This  work  would  also  involve  the  States 
of  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah  and  the 
first  test  lease  would  be  scheduled  for 
next  year. 

C.    GEOTHERMAL    ENERGY 

There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  heat  stored 
in  the  earth  itself.  Where  this  energj- 
source  is  close  to  the  surface,  as  it  is 
in  the  Western  States,  it  can  readily  be 
tapped  to  generate  electricity,  to  heat 
homes,  and  to  meet  other  energy  require- 
ments. Again,  this  resource  is  located 
primarily  on  Federal  lands. 

Legislation  enacted  in  recent  months 
permits  the  Federal  government,  for  the 
first  time,  to  prepare  for  a  leasing  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  geothermal  energy. 
Classification  of  the  lands  involved  is 
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already  underway  in  the  r>epartment  of 
the  Interior.  I  am  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  expedite  a  final 
decision  on  whether  the  first  competitive 
lease  sale  should  be  scheduled  for  this 
fall — taking  mto  account,  of  course,  his 
evaluation  of  the  environmental  impact 
statement. 

3.  NATURAL    CAS    SUPPLY 

For  the  past  25  years,  natural  gas  has 
supplied  much  of  the  increase  in  the  en- 
ergy supply  of  the  United  States.  Now 
this  relatively  clean  form  of  energy  is 
in  even  greater  demand  to  help  satisfy  air 
quality  standards.  Our  present  supply 
of  natural  gas  is  limited,  however,  and  we 
are  begirming  to  face  shortages  which 
could  intensify  as  we  move  to  implement 
the  air  quality  standards.  Additional 
supphes  of  gas  will  therefore  be  one  of 
our  most  urgent  energy  needs  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Federal  efforts  to  augment  the  avail- 
able supplies  of  natural  gas  include: 
— Accelerated  lesising  on  Federal  lands 
to  speed  discovery  and  development 
of  new  natural  gas  fields. 
— Moving  ahead  with  a  demonstration 

project  to  gasify  coal. 
— Recent  actions  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission   providing   greater   in- 
centives for  industry  to  increase  its 
search  for  new  sources  of  natural 
gas  and  to  commit  its  discoveries  to 
the  interstate  market. 
— Facilitating  imports  of  both  natural 
and  liquefied  gas  from  Canada  and 
from  other  nations. 
— Progress  in  nuclear  stimulation  ex- 
periments  which   seek    to   produce 
natural  gas  from  tight  geologic  for- 
mations which  carmot  presently  be 
utilized  in  ways  which  are  economi- 
cally  and  environmentally   £u:cept- 
able. 
This  administration  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  to  take  every  reasonable  action 
to  enlarge  the  supply  of  clesui  gaseous 
fuels.  We  intend  to  take  such  action  and 
we  expect  to  get  good  results. 

4.  IMPOSTS    FBOM     CANADA 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  steadily  increased  their 
trade  in  energy.  The  United  States  ex- 
ports some  coal  to  Canada,  but  the  major 
items  of  trade  are  oil  and  gas  which  are 
surplus  to  Canadian  needs  but  which 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  further 
this  mutually  advantageous  trading  re- 
lationship. The  United  States  is  there- 
fore prepared  to  move  promptly  to  per- 
mit Canadian  crude  oil  to  enter  this 
country,  free  of  any  quantitative  re- 
straints, upon  agreement  as  to  measures 
needed  to  prevent  citizens  of  both  our 
countries  from  being  subjected  to  oil 
shortages,  or  threats  of  shortages.  We 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  negotiations 
and  we  look  to  an  early  conclusion. 

S.    TIMELY    SUPPLIES    OF    NUCLEAB    FUELS 

The  Nation's  nuclear  fuel  supply  is  in 
a  state  of  transition.  Military  needs  are 
now  relatively  small  but  civilian  needs 
are  growing  rapidly  and  will  be  our 
dominant  need  for  nuclear  fuel  in  the 
future.  With  the  exception  of  uranium 
enrichment,  the  nuclear  energy  industry 
is  now  in  private  hands. 


I  expect  that  private  enterprise  will 
eventually  assume  the  responsibility  for 
uranium  enrichment  as  well,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Government  must  carry 
out  its  respH)nisibility  to  ensure  that  our 
enrichment  capacity  expands  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  expected  demands. 

There  is  currently  no  shortage  of 
enriched  uranium  or  enriching  capac- 
ity. In  fact,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  substantial  stocks  of  enriched 
uranium  which  have  already  been  pro- 
duced for  later  use.  However,  plant  ex- 
pansions are  required  so  that  we  can 
meet  the  growing  demands  for  nuclear 
fuel  in  the  late  1970s — both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  nations  for  which 
this  country  is  now  the  principal  sup- 
plier. 

The  most  economical  means  presently 
available  for  expanding  our  capacity  in 
this  field  appears  to  be  the  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  gaseous  diffusion  plants 
at  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee:  Portsmouth. 
Ohio:  and  Paducah,  Kentucky — through 
a  Cascade  Improvement  Program.  This 
program  will  take  a  number  of  years  to 
complete  and  we  therefore  believe  that 
it  is  prudent  to  initiate  the  program  at 
this  time  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
shortages  at  a  later  date.  I  am  therefore 
rekasing  $16  million  to  start  the  Cas- 
cade Improvement  Program  in  Fiscal 
Year  1972.  The  pace  of  the  improvement 
program  wUl  be  tailored  to  fit  the  de- 
mands for  enriched  uranium  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries. 

6.    USING    ENERGY    MORE    WISELY 

We  need  new  sources  of  energy  in  this 
country,  but  we  also  need  to  use  exist- 
ing energy  as  eCBciently  as  possible.  I 
believe  we  can  achieve  the  ends  we  de- 
sire— homes  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  rapid  transportation,  plenti- 
ful energy  for  industrial  production  and 
home  appliances — and  still  place  less  of 
a  strain  on  our  overtaxed  resources. 

Historically,  we  have  converted  fuels 
into  electricity  and  have  used  other 
sources  of  energy  with  ever  increasing 
efficiency.  Recent  data  suggest,  however, 
that  this  trend  may  be  reversing — thus 
adding  to  the  drain  on  available  re- 
sources. We  must  get  back  on  the  road 
of  increasing  efflciency — both  at  the 
point  of  production  and  at  the  point  of 
consumption,  where  the  consumer  him- 
self can  do  a  great  deal  to  achieve  con- 
.siderable  savings  in  his  energy  bills. 

We  believe  that  part  of  the  answer  lies 
in  pricing  energy  on  the  basis  of  its  fuU 
costs  to  society.  One  reason  we  use  en- 
ergy so  lavishly  today  is  that  the  price 
of  energy  does  not  include  all  of  the  social 
costs  of  producing  it.  The  costs  incurred 
in  protecting  the  environment  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers,  for  exam- 
ple, are  part  of  the  real  cost  of  produc- 
ing energy — but  they  are  not  now  all  in- 
cluded In  the  price  of  the  product.  If  they 
were  added  to  that  price,  we  could  expect 
that  some  of  the  waste  in  the  use  of  en- 
ergy would  be  eliminated.  At  the  same 
time,  by  expanding  clean  fuel  supplies, 
we  will  be  working  to  keep  the  overall 
cost  of  energy  as  low  as  possible. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  Individual 
consumer  be  fully  aware  of  what  his 
energy  will  cost  If  he  buys  a  particular 
home   or   appliance.   The   efHclency   of 


home  heating  or  cooling  systems  and  of 
other  energy  intensive  equipment  are  de- 
termined by  builders  and  manufacturers 
who  may  be  concerned  more  with  the 
initial  cost  of  the  equipment  than  with 
the  operating  costs  which  will  come  sif- 
terward.  For  example,  better  thermal 
insulation  in  a  home  or  ofiBce  building 
may  save  the  consumer  large  sums  in 
the  long  run — and  conserve  energy  as 
well — but  for  the  builder  it  merely  rep- 
resents an  added  expense. 

To  help  meet  one  manifestation  of  this 
problem.  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  Is- 
sue revised  standards  for  Insulation  ap- 
plied in  new  federally  insured  homes. 
The  new  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion standards  will  require  sufficient  in- 
sulation to  reduce  the  maximum  per- 
missible heat  loss  by  about  one-third  for 
a  typical  1200  square  foot  home — and  by 
even  more  for  larger  homes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  fuel  savings  which  will 
result  each  year  from  the  application  of 
these  new  standards  will,  in  an  average 
climate,  equal  the  cost  of  the  additional 
insulation  required. 

While  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  some  actions  to  conserve  energy 
through  such  regulations,  the  consumer 
who  seeks  the  most  for  his  energy  dollar 
in  the  marketplace  is  the  one  who  can 
have  the  most  profound  influence.  I  am 
therefore  asking  my  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs — in  cooperation  with 
industry  and  appropriate  Government 
agencies — to  gather  and  publish  addi- 
tional information  in  this  field  to  help 
consumers  focus  on  the  operating  costs 
as  well  as  the  initial  cost  of  energy  in- 
tensive equipment. 

In  addition,  I  would  note  that  the 
Joint  Board  on  Fuel  Supply  and  Fuel 
Transport  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  is  de- 
veloping energy  conservation  measures 
for  industry,  government,  and  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  to  help  reduce  energy  use  in 
times  of  particular  shortage  and  during 
pollution  crises. 

7.    POWER    PLANT    SITING 

If  we  are  to  meet  growing  demands 
for  electricity  in  the  years  ahead,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  need  for  many  new 
power  plants.  These  plants  and  their  as- 
sociated transmission  lines  must  be  lo- 
cated and  built  so  as  to  avoid  major 
damage  to  the  environment,  but  they 
must  also  be  completed  on  time  so  as  to 
avoid  power  shortages.  These  demands 
are  difficult  to  reconcile — and  often  they 
are  not  reconciled  well.  In  my  judgment 
the  lesson  of  the  recent  power  shortages 
and  of  the  continuing  disputes  over 
power  plant  siting  and  transmission  line 
routes  is  that  the  existing  institutions 
for  making  decisions  in  this  area  are  not 
adequate  for  the  job.  In  my  Special  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  the  Environment 
last  February.  I  proposed  legislation 
which  would  help  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems through  longer  range  planning  by 
the  utilities  and  through  the  establish- 
ment of  State  or  regional  agencies  to 
license  new  bulk  power  facilities  prior  to 
their  construction. 

Hearings  are  now  being  held  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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concerning  these  proix)sals  and  other 
measures  which  would  provide  an  open 
planning  and  decision-making  capacity 
for  dealing  with  these  matters.  Under  the 
administration  bill,  long-range  expan- 
sion plans  would  be  presented  by  the 
utilities  ten  years  before  construction  was 
scheduled  to  begin,  individual  alternative 
power  plant  sites  would  be  identified  five 
years  ahead,  and  detailed  design  and  lo- 
cation of  specific  plants  and  transmission 
lines  would  be  considered  two  years  In 
advance  of  construction.  Public  hear- 
ings would  be  held  far  enough  ahead  of 
construction  so  that  they  could  Influence 
the  siting  decision,  helping  to  avoid  en- 
\-ironmental  problems  without  causing 
undue  construction  delays.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  this  important  legislative  pro- 
posal. At  the  same  time  steps  will  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  Federal  licenses  and 
permits  are  handled  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

8.    THE    ROLE    OT    THE    SULrUR    OXIDES 
EMISSIONS  CHARGE 

In  my  environmental  message  last  Feb- 
ruary I  also  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  sulfur  oxides  emissions  charge.  The 
emissions  charge  would  have  the  effect 
of  building  the  cost  of  sulfur  oxide  pol- 
lution into  the  price  of  energy.  It  would 
also  provide  a  strong  economic  incentive 
for  achieving  the  necessary  performance 
to  meet  sulfur  oxide  standards. 

The  fimds  generated  by  the  emissions 
charge  would  be  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  its  programs  to  Im- 
prove environmental  quality,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  clean  energy. 

9.     CO\'ESNMZNT     BXOROANIZATION AM     UTEBOT 

ADMimSTBATION 

But  new  programs  alone  will  not  be 
enough.  We  must  also  consider  how  we 
can  make  these  programs  do  what  we 
intend  them  to  do.  One  Important  way  of 
fostering  effective  performance  is  to 
place  responsibility  for  energy  questions 
in  a  single  agency  which  can  execute 
and  modify  policies  In  a  comprehensive 
and  unified  manner. 

The  Nation  has  been  without  an  in- 
tegrated energy  policy  in  the  pest.  One 
reason  for  this  situation  is  that  energy 
responsibilities  are  fragmented  among 
several  £igencies.  Often  authority  is  di- 
vided according  to  types  and  uses  of  en- 
ergy. Coal,  for  example.  Is  handled  In 
one  place,  nuclear  energy  In  another — 
but  responsibility  for  considering  the  Im- 
pact of  one  on  the  other  Is  not  assigned 
to  any  single  authority.  Nor  is  there  any 
single  agency  responsible  for  developing 
new  energy  sources  such  as  solar  energy 
or  new  conversion  systems  such  as  the 
fuel  cell.  New  concerns — such  as  con- 
serving our  fossil  fuels  for  non-fuel 
uses — cannot  receive  the  thorough  and 
thoughtful  attention  they  deserve  under 
present  arrangements. 

The  reason  for  all  these  deficiencies  Is 
that  each  existing  program  was  set  up 
to  meet  a  specific  problem  of  the  ptist. 
As  a  result,  our  present  structure  Is  not 
equipped  to  handle  the  relationships  be- 
tween these  problems  and  the  emergence 
of  new  concerns. 

The  need  to  remedy  these  problems  be- 
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comes  more  pressing  every  day.  For  ex- 
ample, the  energy  industries  presently 
account  for  some  20  percent  of  our  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment. 
This  means  that  inefficiencies  resulting 
from  uncoordinated  govenunent  pro- 
grams can  be  very  costiy  to  our  econ- 
omy. It  Is  also  true  that  energy  sources 
are  becoming  increasingly  interchange- 
able. Coal  can  be  converted  to  gas,  for 
example,  and  even  to  synthetic  crude 
oil.  If  the  Government  is  to  perform 
adequately  in  the  energy  field,  then  it 
must  act  through  an  agency  which  has 
sufficient  strength  and  breadth  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Accordingly,  I  have  proposed  that  all 
of  our  important  Federal  energy  resource 
development  programs  be  consolidated 
within  the  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

The  single  energy  authority  which 
would  thus  be  created  would  be  better 
able  to  clarify,  express,  and  execute  Fed- 
eral energy  policy  than  any  unit  in  our 
present  structure.  The  establishment  of 
this  new  entity  would  provide  a  focal 
point  where  energy  policy  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  could  be  harmonized  and 
rationalized. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  con- 
solidating energy  responsibilities  would 
be  the  broader  scope  and  greater  balance 
this  would  give  to  research  and  develop- 
ment work  in  the  energy  field.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  Instance, 
has  been  successful  In  Its  mission  of  ad- 
vancing civilian  nuclear  power,  but  this 
field  Is  now  Intimately  Interrelated  with 
coal,  oil  and  gas,  and  Federal  electric 
power  programs  with  which  the  Atomic 
ESiergy  Commission  now  has  very  little 
to  do.  We  believe  that  the  planning  and 
funding  of  civilian  nuclear  energy  activi- 
ties should  now  be  consolidated  with 
other  energy  efforts  in  an  agency  charged 
with  the  mission  of  insuring  that  the 
total  energy  resources  of  the  Nation  are 
effectively  utilized.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  would  still  remain  intact,  in 
order  to  execute  the  nuclear  programs 
and  any  related  energy  research  which 
mas  be  appropriate  as  part  of  the  overall 
energy  program  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Until  such  time  as  this  new  Depart- 
ment comes  Into  being,  I  will  continue  to 
look  to  the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Domestic  Council  for  leadership  In  ana- 
lyzing and  coordinating  overall  energy 
policy  questions  for  the  executive  branch. 

CONCLUSION 

The  program  I  have  set  forth  today 
provides  the  basic  ingredients  for  a  new 
effort  to  meet  our  clean  energy  needs  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  success  of  this  effort  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  State  and  local  governments.  It  will 
also  depend  on  the  willingness  of  indus- 
try to  meet  Its  res]xinslblllUes  in  serving 
customers  and  in  making  necessary  capi- 
tal Investments  to  meet  anticipated 
growth.  Consumers,  too,  will  have  a  key 
role  to  play  as  they  learn  to  conserve 
energy  and  as  they  come  to  understand 
that  the  cost  of  environmental  protection 
must,  to  a  major  extent,  be  reflected  in 
consumer  prices. 

I  am  confident  that  the  various  ele- 


ments of  our  society  will  be  able  to  work 
together  to  meet  our  clean  energy  needs. 
And  I  am  confident  that  we  can  there- 
fore continue  to  know  the  blessings  of 
both  a  high-energy  civilization  suid  a 
beautiful  and  healthy  environment. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  June  4,  1971. 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  PROBLEM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  sent  the  Congress  a 
message  which  carefully  explores  the 
Nation's  energy  supply  problems  in  the 
1970's  and  offers  a  number  of  highly 
practical  recommendations  for  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems. 

The  problems  related  to  our  energy 
needs  are  clearly  due  to  the  sharply  In- 
creasing demand  for  energy  and  the  par- 
allel demand  for  environmental  protec- 
tion which  places  heavy  limitations  on 
the  use  of  many  customary  energy 
sources. 

The  President  has  placed  before  the 
Congress  a  program  which  outlines  new 
initiatives  and  new  commitments  to  help 
insure  clean  energy  supplies  to  meet  our 
country's  foreseeable  needs. 

He  hsis  also  indicated  the  new  appro- 
priations needed  to  put  his  program  into 
effect  in  the  areas  of  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  elimination  of  pollution 
from  energy  sources  now  In  use,  expan- 
sion in  the  leasing  of  Federal  lands  for 
new  oil  and  gas  suppUes,  and  the  explo- 
ration of  entirely  new  sources  of  power. 

I  find  particularly  Intriguing  the  Pres- 
ident's emphasis  on  new-generation  nu- 
clear reactors  as  the  best  hope  for  ful- 
filling our  energy  needs  in  the  future. 

The  President's  message  is  far-reach- 
ng,  and  his  program  is  well  balanced. 
We  have  before  us  a  plan  marked  by 
vision  in  dealing  with  a  most  crucial 
problem.  I  would  hope  the  Congress  gives 
adequate  study  to  it  and  acts  to  imple- 
ment it  as  necessary. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  enthusiastically  welcome  to- 
day's "Energy  Message"  as  sent  up  by 
the  President. 

Clearly,  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  noted:  "We 
cannot  take  our  energy  supply  for 
granted  any  longer."  The  clouds  of  trou- 
ble— and,  perhaps,  of  impoiding,  serious 
crisis — have  been  gathering  on  the  na- 
tional horizon  in  this  regard  for  several 
yetu^  now,  and  for  too  long  have  b^n 
largely  ignored.  And,  why  not?  For  the 
one  thing  this  Nation  has  enjoyed  In 
abimdance — ^in  the  midst  of  those  other 
evidences  of  the  fact  that  this  has  be«i 
at  least  a  physically  blessed  land — ^has 
been  a  seeming  never-ending  supply  of 
those  resources  from  which  energy  can 
be  produced.  Until  lately,  the  possibility 
that  we  might  eventusdly  nm  out  of  es- 
sential fuels,  or  use  up  our  remaining  hy- 
dropower  sites,  for  Instance,  was  some- 
thing that,  like  so  many  Scarlett 
O'Hara's,  we  could  "worry  about  to- 
morrow." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  "tomorrow" 
has — without  our  scarcely  realizing  it — 
moved  gradually  closer  to  being  some 
part  of  "today."  Those  clouds  of  Impend- 
ing trouble  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  If 
they  are  to  be  dissipated — and  a  serious 
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energy  crisis  averted — no  further  time 
should  be  wasted  in  getting  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  together  In 
agreement  on  a  national  fuels-and- 
energy  policy. 

The  Presidential  message  received  to- 
day lays  the  framework  for  achieving 
such  an  agreement — and  such  a  policy. 
The  President's  proposals  are  compre- 
hensive and  far-re£u;hing.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  they  are  realistic  and  at- 
tainable. Together,  they  recognize  the 
essential  fact  that,  under  our  system,  it 
will  be  private  industry  which  will  pro- 
vide most  of  our  energy  needs,  but  Mr. 
Nixon  has  also  recognized  the  equally  es- 
sential fact  that  the  Federal  government 
can,  £ind  must,  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  has  been  in  helping  private  industry 
meet  this  challenge. 

The  Government's  proper  role  is 
largely  in  the  research  field,  with  special 
emphasis  from  now  on  upon  methods  for 
producing  "clean"  energy  of  one  type  or 
another,  lest  we  do  further  damage  to  our 
environment.  A  substantial  part  of  this 
effort  will  be  directed,  of  necessity,  at 
the  problems  currently  besetting  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  powerplants — 
problems  that  are,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  technical  in  nature  as  well  as  psy- 
chological, after  their  own  fashion,  in 
that  the  American  public  still  has  under- 
standable qualms  and  doubts  about  the 
safety  of  nuclear  energy.  I  believe  that 
those  technical  problems  can,  despite 
their  complexity,  be  surmoimted,  but  at 
the  moment  I  am  not  as  confident  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  ability  to 
surmount  what  can  only  be  described  as 
its  "public -relations"  problem. 

I  have  recently  received  a  complimen- 
tary copy  of  Drs.  John  W.  Gofman  and 
Arthur  R.  Tomplin's  new  book  entitled 
"Poisoned  Power" — and  subtitled  "The 
Case  Against  Nuclear  Power  Plants."  The 
book,  as  its  authors  have  been  doing  for 
a  couple  of  years,  poses  certain  questions 
about  the  need  for  and  safety  of  nuclear- 
generated  power.  These  are  questions 
that,  though  with  less  resort  to  sensation- 
edism,  need  to  be  asked,  and  equally  need 
to  be  answered  in  public  forums  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  AEC  in  a  more  forth- 
right and  open  manner  than  previously 
was  their  attitude.  I  think  they  can — and 
now  will  be — so  answered.  But,  whether 
or  not  those  answers  will  be  accepted, 
after  careful  and  thorough  cross-exami- 
nation by  AEC's  numerous  critics  and 
doubters,  depends  largely,  one  suspects, 
on  whether  or  not  we  here  in  the  center 
of  this  debate  are  willing  to  spend  less 
time  on  fanning  the  fires  of  controversy, 
and  more  time  on  an  objective  assess- 
ment of  the  economic,  social,  and  long- 
range  ramifications  of  the  important  en- 
virorunental  questions  involved. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may — for  this  is  a 
debate  that  will  go  on  for  some  time — 
surely  the  Congress  could  act  now  by 
moving  forward  as  fast  as  possible  on 
at  least  two  of  the  President's  propo- 
sals: His  bill,  as  now  pending  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, to  establish  new  procedures  and 
to  more  directly  involve  the  public  in  the 
long-range  planning  involved  In  the  sit- 
ing of  new  powerplants  and  the  routes 
for  transmission  lines;  and,  second,  his 
key  reorganization  proposal  to  establish 


a  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
into  which  would  be  consoUdated  all  of 
our  currently  scattered  energy  develoi>- 
ment  programs.  Not  until  such  a  new 
entity  is  established  will  we  have  much 
chance,  I  fear,  of  obtaining  that  coher- 
ent, national  fuels-and-energy  policy  we 
have  so  long  lacked  but  can  no  longer 
afford  to  do  without. 

Lastly,  1  am  especially  pleased  at  the 
attention  the  President  gave  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  developing  need  for  energy 
conservation.  For  a  considerable  period 
of  time — coinciding  with  my  recent  years 
of  service  on  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, where  we  wTestle  with  many  of 
these  same  questions — I  have  been 
bothered  by  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
gone  along  accepting  as  inevitable  a  dou- 
bling in  the  national  demand  for  energy 
every  decade.  It  has  been  my  opinion,  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  that  we  have 
simply  been  taking  the  easy  way  out  by 
assimiing  that  the  demand  for  energy 
had  to  automatically  be  equated  with  the 
need.  The  President,  himself,  {X)ints  out 
one  reason  why  we  may  have  done  this 
by  suggesting  that — and  he  is  quite  accu- 
rate in  this — "we  use  energy  so  lavishly 
today  (because)  the  price  of  energj'  does 
not  include  all  of  the  social  costs  of  pro- 
ducing it."  Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
age  of  awakening  environmental  con- 
cern, such  a  public  attitude  is  as  obso- 
lete as  any  governmental  policy  which 
encourages  it,  and  we  should  be  grate- 
ful to  the  President  for  also  having  lifted 
this  neglected  policy  area  to  a  higher 
plane  for  public  consideration. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  that  all 
Members  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  reminder  of  the  week,  if 
any,  and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
the  program  for  this  week  Is  completed 
as  of  now. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as 
follows: 

Monday  Ls  Consent  Calendar  day. 

Four  suspensions  are  scheduled  for 
Monday,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  169,  acceptance 
of  mural  design  sketches  for  U.S. 
Capitol. 


H.R.  8011,  amendments  to  the  'Wagner- 
ODay  Act. 

H.R.  6217,  peanut  allotments. 

H.R.  1161,  expansion  of  agricultural 
exports. 

There  is  also  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion H.R.  7960,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Tuesday  there  will  be  five  unanimous- 
consent  bUls  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record. 

The  bills  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  1680,  continuing  suspension  of 
duties  on  spun  silk  yarn. 

H.R,  4590,  dutiable  status  of  aluminum 
hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite, 
and  bauxite  ore. 

H.R.  7767,  continuing  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap. 

H.R.  8312,  continuing  for  2  years  the 
duty-free  status  of  certain  gifts  from 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  combat 
zones. 

H.R,  8313.  continuing  for  2  years  tem- 
porary assistance  program  for  U.S. 
citizens  returned  from  abroad. 

Also  scheduled  for  consideration  on 
Tuesday  are: 

H.R.  8293,  the  Coffee  Agreement  Act 
extension,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 

H.R.  8311,  the  Renegotiation  Act 
amendment,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Wednesday  there  is  scheduled  House 
Joint  Resolution  617,  the  Micronesian 
Claims  Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  Thursday  there  will  be  considered 
H.R.  8866,  the  Sugar  Act  extension,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  armounced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  7 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  or- 
der imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
night. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

ITiere  wsis  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  CONSISTENT 
WITH  SAFE  REMOVAL  AND  PRO- 
VISION FOR  THE  RETURN  OF 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

(Mr.    BLACKBURN    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues,  as  have  I, 
have  received  requests  from  constituents 
that  we  all  join  in  signing  a  resolution 
which  has  been  proposed  by  a  number  of 
our  fellow  Members  which  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  commence  hearings  into  the 
best  way  to  complete  American  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  "consistent 
with  tiieir  safe  removal  aiid  provision 
for  the  return  of  American  prisoners  of 
war." 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  see 
where  this  resolution  would  accomplish 
anything.  Our  negotiators  in  Paris  have 
asked  the  North  Vietnamese  to  set  a 
date  for  prisoner  exchange  and  they  re- 
fuse to  even  discuss  ttie  subject. 

The  great  fallacy  in  fixing  a  date  far 
in  advance  of  withdrawal  is  failing  to 
take  into  account  the  effect  it  woiild  have 
on  the  morale  of  the  troops  there.  No 
man  wants  the  dubious  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  last  man  killed  or  seriously 
wounded  in  a  war.  If  military  discipjline 
is  to  be  preserved  to  permit  an  orderly 
withdrawal  without  bringing  about  dis- 
aster, discipline  and  morale  must  be 
maintained  up  until  the  end. 

We  are  going  through  a  very  delicate 
maneuver  at  the  present  time:  Militar- 
ily, diplomatically,  and  psychologically. 
We  are  attempting  to  withdraw  military 
support  in  the  form  of  combat  troops 
while  building  a  South  Vietnamese  Army 
of  sufficient  strength  to  depend  our  own 
remaining  forces  who  will  be  necessary 
for  logistical  purposes.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  maintain  the  confidence  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  peasant  and  soldier 
that  the  withdrawal  of  our  combat  troops 
is  a  prelude  to  a  total  abandonment 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  after  hav- 
ing encouraged  them  to  fight  with  re- 
sultant devastation  in  their  own  land  for 
the  past  10  years.  Should  the  South 
Vietnamese  become  convinced  that 
America  is  abandoning  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  Army,  they  could  well  turn 
in  anger  upon  our  troops  even  as  they 
were  approaching  the  beaches.  This 
would  bring  about  a  disaster  of  long- 
range  Implications  in  both  military  and 
diplomatic  terms. 

While  I  might  have  personal  reserva- 
tions about  the  President's  plan,  I  feel 
strongly  that  if  it  has  any  chance  of 
working,  that  chance  is  dependent  upon 
the  visual  support  of  him  by  the  general 
American  public  and  its  elected  leaders. 
To  deprive  the  President  of  this  visual 
support  is  to  deprive  his  efforts  of  any 
chance  of  success.  I  do  not  feel  you  or 
anyone  would  like  to  see  that  happen. 

I  personally  have  not  seen  a  period  in 
our  Nation's  history  when  its  course  of 
action  appears  so  fraught  with  peril  and 
uncertainty  of  result.  F^r  any  govern- 
ment official  or  public  spokesman  to  be- 
gin undermining  the  one  man  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
foreign  affairs  of  our  country  Is  to  com- 
pound many  times  the  perils  and  uncer- 
tainties. If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
we  need  to  give  an  appearance  of  soli- 
darity In  support  of  the  President  who 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 


protecting  the  Armed  Forces,  whether  in 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere,  that  time  is  now. 
I  know,  without  reservation,  of  the 
President's  deep  personal  desire  to  re- 
duce American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
without  precipitating  disaster.  For  any- 
one to  assume  or  to  act  as  though  his 
motives  were  anything  less  is  too  base  to 
deserve  serious  discussion. 


implement  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act. 

Any  sums  authorized,  but  not  appro- 
priated, for  fiscal  year  1971,  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1972.  Thus,  a 
f uU  $30  million  is  authorized  for  the  fis- 
cal year  which  begins  on  July  1,  1971,  to 
fight  childhood  lead  poisoning. 

No  money  has  been  appropriated. 

The  children  are  still  waiting. 


CHILDHOOD      LEAD      POISONING- 
FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  EUid  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  responded  to  the  silent  epidemic  of 
lead  poisoning  by  passing  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act, 
Public  Law  91-695.  The  President  signed 
this  act  into  law  on  January  13,  1971. 
without  comment.  Fortunately,  a  mass 
outpouring  of  letters,  phone  calls,  and 
telegrams  was  able  to  convince  him  to 
disregard  the  recommendation  of  veto 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  had  forwarded  to 
him. 

The  act  authorizes  three  2-year  pro- 
grams. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  imits  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  local  programs  to  detect 
and  treat  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 
For  fiscal  year  1971,  $3,330,000  was  au- 
thorized, and  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $6,- 
660,000. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  units  of  general  local 
government  for  programs  to  identify 
those  areas  that  present  a  high  risk  to 
the  health  of  residents  because  of  the 
presence  of  lead-based  paints  and  then 
to  develop  and  carry  out  programs  to 
eliminate  the  hazards  of  lead  poisoning. 
For  fiscal  year  1971,  $5  million  was  au- 
thorized, and  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $10 
million. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  to  conduct  a  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  problem,  and 
methods  of  removing  lead-based  paints 
from  interior  surfaces,  porches,  and  ex- 
terior surfaces  of  residential  housing  with 
which  children  might  come  into  contact. 
The  Secretary  is  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  suggest  further  legislative  steps 
within  1  year  of  enactment  of  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act.  For  fiscal  year  1971,  $1,670,000  was 
authorized,  and  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
$3,340,000. 

In  addition  to  these  program  activi- 
ties, the  act  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  lead-based  paint  in  resi- 
dential structures  constructed  or  re- 
habilitated by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  with  Federal  assistance. 

Thus,  the  Congress  has  authorized  $30 
million — $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 — ^to 


THE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  OUR 
ELDERLY  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  four 
bills  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  our  elderly  people  for  adequate  in- 
come, good  health  care,  decent  housing, 
and  companionship. 

Reaching  age  65  in  this  country  has 
become,  in  too  many  cases,  the  beginning 
of  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of 
the  golden  years.  Retirement  has  become 
far  more  than  a  simple  adjustment  to  a 
more  sedate  pace  of  living.  For  20  million 
elderly  citizens  it  means  a  new  way  of 
life,  a  new  way  of  life  with  few  of  the 
advantages  that  have  been  the  goal  of 
their  working  years. 

Just  when  he  feels  the  need  for  an 
income  adequate  to  travel,  to  relax,  or 
just  to  feel  secure  in  his  home  and  prop- 
erty, the  retiring  worker  usually  suffers 
a  precipitate  drop  in  income.  Just  as  he 
discovers  that  he  will  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  public  transit,  he 
finds  transportation  services  on  the  de- 
cline. Just  as  he  requires  more  medical 
attention  and  prescribed  medicines,  he 
is  disappointed  to  watch  a  vicious  and 
uncontrolled  explosion  of  medical  costs 
coupled  with  a  rising  doubt  about  the 
quality  of  medical  services.  And,  just  as 
he  feels  the  need  for  greater  security, 
familiar  surroundings  and  friends,  he  is 
often  forced  to  give  up  his  home  and  be 
placed  in  a  nursing  home. 

My  bills  are  not  the  whole  answer.  We 
need  a  broad  range  of  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  elderly  people.  Coupled  with 
advances  in  social  security,  however, 
they  are  necessary  steps  toward  solution 
of  these  problems.  My  bills  include:  One 
to  provide  full,  rather  than  partial,  in- 
come tax  deductions  for  all  medical  ex- 
penses incurred  by  elderly  people;  a  sec- 
ond to  establish  a  Division  of  Housing  for 
the  EHderly  headed  by  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  in  the  Department  of  Hotising 
and  Urban  Development;  a  third  to  pro- 
hibit insurance  companies  from  denying 
automobile  insurance  coverage  on  the 
basis  of  age  alone;  and  the  fourth  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  more  senior 
citizens  commimity  centers. 

We  must  do  more  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. The  Federal  Government,  through 
its  poUcles  of  deficit  spending,  has  fos- 
tered an  inflationary  spiral  that  has 
robbed  retired  workers  of  the  benefits  of 
their  peiisions,  insurance  coverage,  and 
life  savings.  Latest  Indicators  show  prog- 
ress in  curbing  the  rate  of  inflation,  but 
for  many  of  these  20  million  elderly  citi- 
zens, the  dfiunage  has  already  been  done. 
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Compassion  and  equity  demand  action 
on  these  proposals. 


ELECTRICAL  ENERGY  AND 
POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK  • .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  HoLiriELD.  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  HOLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  messsige  to  the  Congress  to- 
day constitutes  a  momentous  and  impor- 
tant event  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

President  Nixon  has  brought  to  the  Na- 
tion's attention,  in  clear  and  forthright 
terms,  two  national  problems  of  para- 
mount importance  to  our  Nation.  These 
problems,  although  separate  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  studied  them,  are 
inseparably  entwined.  If  our  modem 
industrial  society  is  worthy  of  continu- 
ance and  expansion,  and  as  our  popula- 
tion expands  and  raises  its  standard  of 
living,  it  becomes  mandatory  that  we 
solve  these  two  Inseparable  problems. 

The  machine  age  has  multiplied  our 
energj'  use  by  a  factor  of  300  to  350  over 
the  one  manpower  energy  use  that  pre- 
vails in  undeveloped  nations.  It  has  made 
possible  the  highest  average  standard  of 
living  in  the  world.  It  has  made  possible 
a  level  of  literacy,  inventiveness,  in- 
genuity, abundance  of  quality  food,  and 
health  services,  which  have  lengthened 
our  average  life  expectancy  by  20  years 
in  the  past  half  century. 

But  that  same  industrial  revolution, 
coupled  with  population  growth  and 
urbanization,  has  polluted  our  environ- 
ment with  human  and  industrial  waste. 
This  pollution  now  threatens  the  via- 
bility of  our  society  with  an  ever- 
increasing  lethal  danger. 

The  President  has  clearly  presented 
the  problem:  that  Is,  pollution  of  our 
environment  Is  the  prlrriary  challenge  to 
our  future.  It  must  be  met.  It  can  be 
solved. 

The  second  problem,  and  we  must  con- 
sider it  inseparable  from  the  solution  of 
the  pollution  problem,  is  the  impending 
crisis  in  the  supply  of  electrical  energy. 

Without  an  adequate  clean  supply  of 
electrical  energy: 

First,  we  cannot  maintain  our  present 
level  of  consumer  goods  production; 

Second,  we  cannot  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  consumer  goods  to  supply  the 
inevitable  increase  in  population  between 
today  and  the  year  2000  A.D.  This  in- 
crease is  reliably  estimated  to  be  at  least 
100  million  human  beings; 

Third,  last,  but  not  least,  we  cannot 
produce  the  devices  which  will  give  us 
the  deterrent  military  strength  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  war,  and  establish  by  credi- 
ble negotiation  a  universal  peace. 

The  challenge  posed  by  the  impend- 
ing energy  deficit  is  stark  and  clear: 

We  must  double  our  present  generat- 
ing capacity  by  1980. 

We  must  double  the  1980  generating 
capacity  by  1990. 

We  must  increase  the  1990  generating 
capacity  by  a  minlmimi  factor  of  50  per- 
cent, or  try  a  possible  factor  of  100  per- 
cent, by  the  year  2000. 

There  are  sober,  reastxiable  estimates 
of  increased  power  requirements  based 


on  the  best  calculations  of  the  most  cred- 
ible and  best  informed  professionals 
available.  In  my  opinion  these  projections 
are  as  accurate  as  can  be  made. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the 
national  interest? 

It  means  that  the  President's  message 
is  timely. 

It  means  that  it  is  urgent  and  impor- 
tant to  our  people  and  the  people  of  the 
world. 

It  is  important  to  our  people  because 
it  involves  the  viability  of  our  society. 

First,  the  doubling  factor  every  decade 
for  the  next  30  years  is  basic  to  our 
standard  of  living,  now  and  in  the  future. 

Second,  70  percent  of  our  electricity  is 
used  in  industrial  operations  which  pro- 
vide employment  for  our  present  workers 
and  must  continue  to  be  used  for  our  in- 
creasing population  of  workers. 

Third,  I  list  this  third,  perhaps  it 
should  be  first. 

We  cannot  provide  the  solution  for 
pollution  without  this  tremendous  dou- 
bling of  electrical  energy  every  decade. 

Why?  Because  without  abxmdant, 
cheap,  clean  electricity; 

We  cannot  clean  the  contaminants 
from  our  air. 

We  cannot  clean  the  contaminants 
from  our  water. 

We  caimot  treat  sewage  or  industrial 
eflBuents, 

We  cannot  compress  solid  wastes — old 
automobile  bodies,  botties,  cans,  ajid  so 
forth — into  smaller  cubical  space  for 
transportation,  recycling,  or  disposal. 

We  cannot  recycle  recoverable  metals, 
glass,  paper,  and  so  forth. 

Where  can  we  get  this  increased 
amount  of  electricity? 

The  answer  is  clear  to  those  of  us  who 
have  spent  years  in  the  study  of  tills 
problem. 

We  must  have  every  kilowatt  of  elec- 
tricity that  we  can  produce  from  every 
fuel  source  available.  What  are  those 
primary  fuel  sources  in  order  of  present 
use  and  availability?  In  order  of  present 
use  and  availability  they  are: 

First.  Coal. 

Second.  Oil. 

Third.  Gas. 

Fourth.  Uranium. 

Fifth.  Hydroelectric — very  limited. 

The  fossil  fuels,  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  now 
provide  80  percent  of  the  source  fuel 
for  electricity  and  are  presently  the  most 
important.  Their  contaminant  input  In 
the  environment  has  been  definitely 
computed  and  unfortunately  they  have 
a  major  impact  on  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion. 

But,  we  are  using  and  must  continue 
to  use  more  fossil  fuels — and  we  will 
move  closer  and  closer  to  the  major  point 
in  time  when  these  fuels  are  depleted.  In 
the  meantime  we  must  have  a  massive 
research  and  development  program  to 
reduce  their  pollution  impact. 

For  at  least  the  next  three  decades 
and  probably  longer,  fossil  fuels  must 
be  used  to  provide  the  major  supply  of 
electrical  kilowatts,  for  the  next  decade, 
therefore,  our  problem  is  to  trap  and  re- 
move fossil  fuel  contaminants  so  that 
otir  atmosphere  will  remain  usable  for 
humans,  animals,  and  vegetation. 

The  President  Is  therefore  facing  re- 
ality when  he  calls  for  more  Investment 


in   research   and  development   in  this 
field. 

The  President  is  also  wise  and  realistic 
when  he  calls  for  reseach  and  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  uranium  fuel. 

He  has  made  a  national  commitment 
in  the  urunium  fuel  field  to  develop  and 
build  an  improved  type  of  reactor  known 
as  a  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 

He  has  called  for  a  demonstration  fast 
breeder  reactor  which  wiU  be  technologi- 
cally feasible  and  commercially  useful 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  to  our  long- 
term  electrical  needs  is  the  atomic  fast 
breeder  nuclear  reactor. 

In  our  present  nuclear  reactors  we  ex- 
tract only  .7  percent  of  the  potential 
heat  from  a  given  amount  of  uranium. 
The  breeder  reactor  is  destined  to  extract 
70  percent  or  100  times  the  heat  from  a 
given  amount  of  uranium. 

I  shall  not  describe  in  detail  the  op- 
eration of  the  fast  breeder  reactor  but  I 
wiU  point  out  a  few  of  its  principal  at- 
tributes. The  first  is  that  the  fast  breeder 
converts  the  fertile  uranium — 238  into 
fissionable  plutonium  which  can  then  be 
recycled  as  new  fuel  in  the  breeder.  The 
net  result  of  this  is  that  through  careful 
design  a  breeder  reactor  will  generate 
more  fuel  than  it  consumes. 

The  feasibility  of  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor was  demonstrated  20  years  ago  in 
1951  at  the  national  reactor  testing  sta- 
tion in  Idaho.  We  now  have  operating 
in  this  country  three  small  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactors;  the  EBR-II  test 
reactor  at  Idaho;  the  Enrico  Fermi  No. 
1  in  Michigan ;  and  the  Sef or  experimen- 
tal reactor  in  Arkansas. 

None  of  these  was  expected  to  be  eco- 
nomically competitive;  and,  in  fact,  our 
forthcoming  power  demonstration  breed- 
ers are  not  expected  to  be  economic.  We 
do  anticipate,  however,  that  in  the  period 
of  the  1980's  this  coimtry  will  begin  in- 
troducing into  our  naticwial  electrical 
generating  capacity  large  commercially 
attractive  fast  breeder  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  are  competitive. 

A  second  attribute  that  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  has  is  that 
it  is  as  efficient  from  a  steam  cycle  point 
as  our  modem  fossil  plants.  Present  day 
light  water  plants  discharge  40  percent 
more  waste  heat  than  do  the  fossil  plants. 
The  breeder  wUl,  megawatt  for  megawatt, 
discharge  about  the  same  waste  heat  as 
a  fossil  fired  plant. 

A  third  attribute  is  that  the  engineers 
predict  that  the  nature  of  the  sodium- 
cooled  nuclear  breeder  reactor  Is  such 
that  releases  of  radioactive  material  can 
be  held  to  a  bare  minimum;  in  other 
words,  below  the  5  to  10  millirem  per 
year  experienced  by  present  light  water 
reactors. 

Fourth,  the  valuable  factor  of  breed- 
ing Plutonium  by  burning  uranium  will 
assure  us  of  a  nondepletable  source  of 
energy  for  many  centuries. 

When  the  breeder  reactor  is  developed, 
and  the  President  has  committed  the 
Nation  to  its  successful  demonstration 
by  1980,  we  will,  for  the  first  time,  be 
assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of  elec- 
trical power  for  many  centuries. 

This  source  of  energy  will  be  available 
long  after  our  oil,  coal,  and  gas  are  de- 
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pleted.  or  retired  to  an  Invaliiable  chemi- 
cal depository,  which  Is  the  most  valu- 
able use  of  these  substances. 

The  President's  decision  is  historically 
important. 

It  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  probably 
rank  in  the  perspective  of  history  as  the 
most  important  presidential  domestic 
decision  of  the  20th  century. 
Why  do  I  make  this  statement? 
President  Elsenhower,  of  course,  will 
be  remembered  for  his  great  contribu- 
tion as  a  military  leader  in  World  War 
n.  His  great  domestic  decision,  however, 
was  the  atoms  for  peace  program.  This 
was  during  the  Elsenhower-Nixon  years 
1952  to  1960.  During  those  8  years  we 
turned  the  use  of  the  atom  from  war  to 
peace.  We  developed  over  a  thousand 
peacetime  uses  for  atomic  energy.  This 
program  earned  President  Eisenhower  a 
secure  place  in  history. 

President  Kennedy's  decision  to  place 
men  on  the  moon  and  bring  them  bcu;k 
safely  in  10  years  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, although  he  failed  to  live  to 
see  it  due  to  his  tragic  assassination. 

Nevertheless,  his  domestic  decision  to 
make  a  national  commitment  to  the 
space  program  thrilled  the  world,  brought 
tremendous  increases  in  scientific  tech- 
nology and  secured  his  place  In  an  im- 
perishable niche  in  the  annals  of  our 
national  history. 

I  am  sincere  when  I  say  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  develop  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  electricity  from  a  virtually 
Inexhaustible  uranlimi,  plutonium,  and 
thorium  fuel  source  will  secure  him  an 
honorable  place  in  our  history  second 
to  no  one  of  his  predecessors. 

Today  is  not  the  time  to  document 
my  statement  nor  do  I  have  the  time  to 
describe  in  detail  the  promise  of  na- 
tional benefit  which  is  embodied  in  the 
President's  decision  to  face  the  dual  and 
inseparable  cliallenges  of  environmen- 
tal pollution  and  electrical  energy  defi- 
cit, which  we  face  now — today. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  In  the  opinion  of 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
Members  of  both  political  parties— the 
President  has  acted  wisely  In  setting  a 
new  priority  for  a  domestic  peacetime 
goal,  the  solution  of  pollution  through 
an  absolutely  necessary  increase  in  elec- 
trical energy. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  assured  this 
Nation  of  a  viable  domestic  future  as 
well  as  the  industrisd  progress  necessary 
for  our  national  security,  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  str^gth  and  dip- 
lomatic credibility,  at  the  International 
table  of  negotiation  for  peace. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  the  President  Is  a 
Republican.  However,  I  believe  we  are 
both  dedicated  Americans. 

As  a  U.S.  Representative,  It  is  my 
duty  to  support  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  I  shall  therefore 
support  the  President's  energy  acceler- 
ation program.  It  Is  a  vital  prvigram  for 
our  Nation.  It  should  be  carried  forward 
in  every  field  with  full  protection  of  the 
public  Interest.  I  am  confident  that  the 
congressional  committees  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  federally  owned  coal,  oil,  and 
uranium-bearing  lands  will  carry  out 
their  mandate  and  cooperate  with  the 
President  in  accelerating  the  production 


of  vitally  needed  fuel  supplies  for  the 
public  Interest 

I  think  the  President  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  Important  decision. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD),  in  commending  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  accelerate  a  variety  of 
programs  relating  to  the  development  of 
our  energy  resources,  the  production  of 
electrical  energy  in  adequate  quantities, 
and  devising  adequate  means  to  c<^e 
with  pollution  from  all  energy  sources. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  els  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  since  its  beginning  In  1946. 1  have 
great  respect  for  the  continuing  study 
that  he  has  made  over  the  years  concern- 
ing the  development  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  In  this  coimtry.  I  have  worked 
along  with  him  on  these  programs.  I  am 
personally  convinced  of  their  benefit  to 
our  Nation,  and  my  views  are  very  much 
In  accord  with  Ills. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  this  country's 
need  for  electrical  energy  In  the  fore- 
seeable futxire  will  require  the  use  of  all 
available  fuels,  both  fossil  and  nuclear, 
and  that  we  must  learn  to  use  the  elec- 
trical energy  produced  In  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  we  can  devise.  After  a 
period  of  Intensive  development,  nu- 
clear power  is  Just  beginning  to  Tninirf*  its 
contribution  to  the  electrical  capacity  of 
this  Nation.  At  present  there  are  only  22 
operating  plants  generating  9,131,000 
kw.  and  representing  about  3  percent 
of  the  present  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity In  this  country.  There  ejK  an  ad- 
ditional 55  nuclear  plants  imder  con- 
struction equal  to  or  larger  than  units 
now  operating  and  another  44  plants 
have  been  ordered  by  utility  companies. 
These  plants  are  principally  light  water 
nuclear  reactor  plants,  and  their  mode  of 
operation  is  not  one  which  makes  effi- 
cient use  of  the  energy  content  of 
uranium. 

One  of  the  programs  to  whdch  the 
President  today  has  given  new  Inyjetus  is 
the  Hast  breeder  reactor  program.  This  Is 
a  tjrpe  of  reactor  which  utilizes  fully  the 
energy  content  of  uranium  and  will  pro- 
vide a  source  of  electrical  energy  for  cen- 
tiuies.  The  light  water  nuclear  reactor 
provides  an  interim  solution  to  a  portion 
of  our  energy  needs.  It  builds  an  Industry 
and  provides  experience  which  will  be 
helpful  in  the  («)eration  and  utilization 
of  the  fast  breeder  reactor  which  offers  a 
solution  to  our  long-term  needs. 

I  shall  not  discuss  all  ac9)ects  of  the 
President's  message  received  today  by 
the  Congress;  I  merely  wish  to  make  a 
few  comments  an  the  portion  relating  to 
nuclear  energy  and  make  clear  my  inten- 
tion to  provide  continued  support  not 
only  to  the  nuclear  energy  program,  but 
to  the  necessary  programs  that  will  per- 
mit us  to  do  a  better  job  of  cleaning  up 
our  environment. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentieman  from  California  for  the  per- 


sonal effort  that  he  has  put  into  calling 
to  the  attention  of  all,  the  importance  of 
recognizing  the  Interrelationstilp  of  en- 
ergy production  and  pollution  abatement 
and,  more  important,  his  leadership  In 
fighting  for  the  breeder  program  as  an 
Important  development  which  can  pro- 
vide a  source  of  cheap,  abundant  elec- 
trical power,  with  minimal  envlronmoi- 
tal  Impact.  Further,  it  permits  us  to 
conserve  and  utilize  our  valuable  fossil 
fuel  reserves  for  purposes  other  than  the 
production  of  electrical  energy. 

I  commeid  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  long  study  of  these  prob- 
lems, for  championing  the  need  for  and 
merit  of  the  fast  breeder  concept,  and 
for  his  tireless  effort  In  urging  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  program  for  the 
proper  utilization  of  these  valvw-ble  en- 
ergy resources  for  our  own  benefit  and 
for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations 
yet  to  come. 

Like  the  gentieman  in  the  well,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  President  sent  up  the 
message  to  the  Congress  that  he  did  to- 
day. Again,  I  thank  the  gentieman  from 
California,  and  I  pledge  my  support  to 
the  President  in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  from  Illinois,  who  is  now 
the  vice-chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  for  his  remarks.  I 
wish  to  further  pay  tribute  to  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  and  I  both  went  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
some  25  years  ago  at  the  same  time.  The 
gentieman  has  sat  by  my  side  for  all 
these  25  years.  The  gentieman  has  helped 
the  program  immensely  as  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hosmxr)  .  I 
am  very  happy  that  both  of  these  gen- 
tiemen  are  on  the  fioor  today,  because 
these  two  gentiemen  have  had  as  much 
to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  peacetime 
use  of  atomic  energy  as  any  two  men  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HoLiriELD)  for  his  remarks. 
Later  on  in  my  own  time  I  will  have 
some  commendEitory  remarks  to  make, 
not  only  about  the  President,  but  about 
the  gentleman  In  the  well,  as  well.  But 
prior  to  that  time  I  think  that  we  should 
at  this  point  anticipate  an  arg\mient 
against  the  President  maUng  the  first 
breeder  reactor  a  national  objective  to 
be  achieved  by  the  year  1980.  The  objec- 
tion is  an  allegation  tiiat  som^ow  or 
other  we  really  do  not  need  the  breeder 
and  that  If  we  work  real  hard  on  the 
hydrogen  fusion,  we  will  have  that  by 
1980,  and  we  can  skip  this  entire  develop- 
ment of  providing  electricity  to  meet  our 
requirements. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
contention  is  an  impossible  dresmi.  Con- 
trolled thermal  nuclear  reaction  is  the 
same  reaction  that  takes  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  sim.  It  is  a  very,  very  com- 
plicated system  to  control  this  power. 
There  is  no  one  who  reaUy  imderstands 
the  problem  who  contends  that  this  can 
be  done  before  we  have  to  have  a  breeder 
reactor  to  meet  our  requirements. 
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Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

The  people  who  are  holding  out  for  this 
process  of  fusion  as  being  the  answer  to 
our  electric  power  problem  are  either 
unknowledgeable  or  are  deliberately  do- 
ing it  for  destructive  purposes. 

As  the  gentleman  has  just  ssiid,  the 
heat  that  Is  involved  is  the  heat  that  is 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  and 
that  heat  is  millions  of  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. There  is  no  metal  of  smy  other  kind 
of  physical  container  or  element  that  can 
contain  this  heat.  Therefore,  the  most 
credible  testimony  before  our  committee 
is  that  if  a  continuance  of  fioslon  could 
be  obtained — and  it  has  not  been  ob- 
tained. I  might  add  at  this  time — that 
there  would  be  no  way  of  containing  it 
with  any  kind  of  physical  material  that 
we  know  of. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes;  that  is  true,  as  the 
matter  of  the  fusion  process  Itself,  but 
then  the  heat  somehow  or  other  has  to 
be  converted  into  electrical  energy,  either 
direct  conversion  or  some  other  conver- 
sion, that  has  to  be  accomplished,  neither 
of  which  are  at  the  present  time  any- 
where near  the  realm  of  practicality. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  We  are 
experiencing  in  this  field  and  the  Presi- 
dent rightly  mentions  that  along  with 
hydromagnetodynamlcs  and  solar  energy 
and  other  sources  that  are  talked  of  in 
some  circles,  but  I  am  sure  he  knows  be- 
cause his  scientific  advisers  have  advised 
him  that  we  are  talking  of  something 
that  is  far  into  the  future  and  will  not 
be  accessible  from  a  useful  standpoint 
between  now  and  the  year  2000  and  prob- 
ably much  longer. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  carmot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more. 

On  page  17986  of  yesterday's  Record. 
I  have  some  remarks  relating  to  the  pace 
of  the  development  of  hydrogen  fusion 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  any  of  those 
whose  interest  has  been  sparked  by  our 
conversation  today.  Those  remarks,  how- 
ever, do  not  knock  down  or  refute  Pth"r 
contentions  in  reference  to  hydrogen 
fusion:  namely,  that  it  would  be  clean 
and  free  of  radiation.  This  is  not  the 
fact,  as  scientists  will  testify  to. 

Secondly,  the  economics  of  hydrogen 
fusion  in  relation  to  that  of  the  breeder 
reactor,  certainly  are  completely  up  in 
the  air,  and  the  target  is  a  tough  one 
because  the  breeder  reactor  makes  more 
fuel  than  it  consumes.  Therefore,  you 
cannot  fuel  your  next  generation  of  reac- 
tors free.  That  is  pretty  hard  a  game  to 
better. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution  today  and  for  his  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment today  and  for  his  interest  in  the 
statement  that  has  been  submitted  by 
the  President. 

In  furtherance  a  little  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  fMr.  Hosmer> 
has  said,  would  not  the  gentleman  agree 


that  the  fast  breeder  reactors,  holding 
promise  as  they  do,  nevertheless  cannot 
be  developed  commerically  in  time  to 
meet  the  energy  demands  for  the  next 
decade? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  true.  We  will 
still  have  to  continue  to  depend  mostly 
on  fossil  fuels  for  the  next  decade.  The 
estimate  is  it  will  be  the  year  2000  before 
different  types  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
it  will  take  over  55  percent  of  the  energy 
needed.  In  the  meantime  we  will  have  to 
depend  on  coal,  oil,  gas  and  hydroelectric 
power  for  the  majority  of  the  electricity 
that  we  need.  So  those  people  who  fear 
that  this  is  going  to  replace  some  of  the 
existing  forms  of  fuel  have  a  needless 
fear.  Our  needs  for  electricity  are  going 
to  be  so  great  that  we  must  use  every  type 
of  resource  fuel  in  increasing  amounts  in 
order  to  take  care  of  this  doubling  effect 
which  will  amount  to  about  six  times 
the  present  generating  capacity  in  the 
next  30  years. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  because  I  fear  that  the 
danger  is  the  people  in  our  country  are 
looking  toward  the  development  of  the 
fast  breeder  reactor  being  the  absolute 
answer  to  the  energy  shortage  in  the 
next  few  years.  While  I  think  it  holds 
much  promise,  we  certainly  carmot  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  these 
other  problems  and  other  sources  of 
energy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  One  of 
the  things  the  President  in  his  message 
recognizes  is  this  fact  and  he  says  we 
must  get  at  the  job  of  taking  contami- 
nants from  the  air  which  come  from  fos- 
sil fuel. 

As  an  example — a  ton  of  coal  throws 
about  300  pounds  of  contaminants  into 
the  air.  The  same  amount  of  BTU's  from 
oil  will  throw  about  75  pounds  into  the 
air.  The  same  amount  for  gas  will  have 
about  12  pounds  into  the  air. 

We  must  learn  how  to  take  all  of  these 
contaminants  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them  out  of  the  air  because  we  are  going 
to  be  iisin?  more  coal,  more  oU  and  more 
gas,  if  we  can  get  it,  as  long  as  we  can 
get  it,  until  the  supply  is  depleted. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  and  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HosMER)  and  to  tell  you  how 
proud  I  am  of  the  work  both  of  you  have 
done  in  this  very  important  field  having 
to  do  with  nuclear  energy  suid  nuclear 
power.  As  you  know,  on  our  committee 
we  hit  the  fringes  of  some  of  this  and 
we  can  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that 
will  take  place  in  the  future.  If  this  coun- 
try is  to  retain  its  leadership  in  the 
world,  we  must  maintain  our  leadership 
in  this  technology. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman completely.  He  speaks  with  great 
authority,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  He 
has  lived  with  scientists  now  for  many 
years,  and  has  studied  these  technologi- 
cal problems  I  guess  more  than  any  oth- 
er one  man  In  the  Congress.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  space  pro- 


gram. It  is  indeed  heartening  to  have  his 
support. 

The  gentleman  well  knows  I  have  sup- 
ported him  in  his  endeavors  in  that  field, 
because  science  is  interchangeable.  What 
is  discovered  in  one  field  of  science  is  use- 
ful in  another.  Certainly  there  is  a  play 
back  and  forth  between  scientific  ac- 
complishments of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  wanted 
to  say  further  that  within  the  past  30 
days  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  two 
trips  to  Europe.  On  each  of  them  I  was 
concerned  with  science  at  these  places. 
I  visited  plants  in  Europe.  I  talked  with 
European  scientists. 

I  want  to  dispel  the  feeling  many  peo- 
ple have  that  we  have  a  monopoly  on 
science.  We  are  great,  but  we  have  not. 
Scientists  can  be  the  catalyst  to  draw 
the  world  together,  but  we  must  maintain 
our  leadership,  no  matter  what  the  field, 
medicine  or  anything  else  in  the  field  of 
science. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
great  leadership. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  listening  with  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. I  know  of  his  expertise  in  the  field 
he  is  discussing.  About  10  days  ago,  our 
very  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Chet  Holifield,  gave  a  major 
speech  before  the  Portland  City  Club,  in 
Portland,  Oreg. 

The  growing  demands  for  increased 
electrical  energy  are  evident  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  We  all  witnessed 
with  deep  concern  the  "brownout"  in 
New  York  City  not  too  many  months 
ago.  None  of  us  would  look  forward  to 
a  similar  situation  in  our  own  State. 

We  are  actually  faced  with  double 
jeopardy:  distress  for  the  future  of  our 
environment  coupled  with  a  correspond- 
ing apprehension  about  substantial 
power  shortages  resulting  from  a  slow- 
down on  the  building  of  new  plants  with 
the  rising  demands  for  more  power. 

In  point  of  fact,  literally  every  sort 
of  generating  plant  is  coming  under  at- 
tack for  environmental  reasons:  fossil 
fuel,  coal  and  oil.  plants  because  they 
pollute  the  air  and  cause  thermal  pollu- 
tion: hydroelectric  projects  because  they 
mar  the  landscape  of  scenic  waterways; 
and  nuclear  plants  because  of  both  ther- 
mal pollution  and  radiation  hazards. 

As  ranking  House  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  with 
25  years  of  service  on  that  vital  legisla- 
tive panel,  few  are  better  equipped  any- 
where in  the  Nation  to  survey  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  energy  dilemma  than 
Chet  Holifield.  Therefore,  I  now  place 
in  the  Record  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  remarkable  address — which 
received  and  overwhelmingly  positive 
response  from  my  fellow  Oregonlans  and 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  interested 
Americans : 
Remarks   bt   Congressman'  Chet   Holifield 

ENERGY,    ELECTRICrrr     AND     THl     BNVIRONMXNT 

A  driving  force  behind  all  civilizations  has 
been  the  urjje  to  better  man's  lot  through 
the  more  efiBclent  use  of  energy. 
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We  find  evidence  of  this  driving  force  in 

pre-hlstory. 

Man  learned  to  use  fire,  he  developed  the 
wedge,  the  wheel,  the  lever,  and  the  windlass, 
which  enabled  him  to  multiply  his  own 
energy  and  that  of  his  animals. 

Due  to  this  immutable  law  of  progress, 
machines  were  developed.  Machines  at  first 
driven  by  man  himself  or  by  animal  and 
water  power. 

Through  the  development  of  Improved 
metals,  man  became  ready  for  his  next,  and 
largest,  step— the  use  of  fuels  in  the  steam 
engine. 

Fuels,  man  found,  had  several  advantages 
over  the  then  conventional  power  sources: 

First,  the  energy  in  wood,  oil,  coal,  and  gas 
was  concentrated  and  subject  to  storage. 

Second,  these  fuels  were  easily  portable. 

Third,  these  fuels  were  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive and  readily  available. 

The  next  quantum  leap  for  mankind  was 
the  conversion  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat, 
created  by  fuel,  into  electricity. 

This  conversion  process  has  become  the 
"philosopher's  stone"  of  energy.  With  this 
process  we  cotild  transmit  energy  to  distant 
locations  at  the  speed  of  light. 

Electrical  energy  could  then  be  converted 
back  into  heat,  light,  or  motion. 

From  the  "philosopher's  stone"  of  elec- 
tricity. Americans  have  elevated  their  stand- 
ard of  living  to  the  highest  of  any  major 
nation  in  the  world. 

Our  per  capita  Gross  National  Product  Is 
more  than  ten  times  that  of  countries  having 
little  electricity.  Literacy  Is  more  than  dou- 
ble: we  have  five  times  as  many  doctors,  and 
we  may  expect  to  live  20  years  longer  than 
people  !n  countries  which  have  sparse  elec- 
trical resources. 

The  slogan  Is  literally  true,  that  we  "Live 
Better  Through  Electricity." 

Our  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  of 
any  nation  because  we  use  the  highest  ratio 
of  mechanical  p>ower  versus  manpower. 

One  man  can  do  the  work  of  3S0  men. 

In  achieving  this  high  ratio,  we  utilize  a 
broad  range  of  mechanical  power  spreading 
from  simple  machines  to  complex,  automated 
factories. 

Steel,  aluminum,  and  even  products  such 
as  pastries,  are  produced  with  only  minimal 
human  supervision. 

But  behind  this  great  array  of  mechanical 
and  electronic  devices  must  stand  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  energy — prlmarUy  electrical 
energy. 

It  is  necessary  that  almost  all  of  this 
energy  be  derived  from  the  sources  where  it 
is  most  abundant — from,  fossil  fuels,  falling 
water,  and  the  atom. 

It  is  the  obtaining  and  utUlzatlon  of  this 
energy  which  presents  one  of  the  greatest 
domestic  problems  of  our  time. 

Today.  I  will  discuss  these  sources  of  energy 
and  some  of  the  problems  which  are  inherent 
In  their  use. 

Fossil  fuels  account  for  all  but  a  few  per- 
cent of  all  energy  released  on  earth  at  this 
time. 

These  fuels  are  used  in  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine:  and  they  are  burned,  to 
create  steam  for  industrial  use  and  for  the 
production  of  electricity. 

Several  major  problem  areas  exist  In  the 
use  of  these  fuels: 

First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  discovery. 

Second,  there  is  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Third,  there  is  the  problem  of  refining  fos- 
sil fuels  for  use.  and 

Fourth,  there  is  the  Impact  of  the  by-prod- 
ucts  of  these  fuels  upon  man's  environment. 

Palling  water  is  capable  of  providing  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  our  present  energy 
needs,  even  if  every  river  in  America  were 
dammed,  creating  a  series  of  large  lakes 
from  coast  to  coast. 

And  then  there  Is  what  at  this  time  Is 
only  a  very  small  new  source  of  energy  de- 


rived from  the  fission  of  the  atom.  That 
small  new  source  Is  destined  to  dominate  the 
electrical  energy  field  by  the  year  2000 — only 
30  years  from  now.  I  will  discuss  the  fossil 
fuels  in  more  detail  later. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  man 
has  always  been  faced  with  choices  and  trade- 
offs. He  chose  to  put  aside  the  life  of  a 
nomad  in  favor  of  breaking  the  sod  and  till- 
ing the  land. 

He  chose  the  security  of  living  in  groups, 
towns,  and  cities,  while  accepting  the  prob- 
lems and  Inconveniences  which  resulted 
therefrom. 

He  chose  to  heat  his  home  in  winter  at 
the  expense  of  fewer  trees,  and  he  domes- 
ticated animals  thus  reducing  wildlife. 

AU  of  these  past  choices  have  changed 
man's  environment.  All  such  future  choices 
will  change  his  environment.  But  an  environ- 
mental change  is  not  necessarily  an  unde- 
sirable change. 

To  give  Just  one  example,  the  TVA  system 
conslstB  of  a  series  of  navigable  lakes,  of 
drinking  water  quality,  free  of  mosquitoes, 
providing  flood  control,  recreation,  electric- 
ity, and  transportation. 

When  contrasted  with  the  periodic  floods, 
polluted  rivers,  and  lack  of  recreation  re- 
sources in  the  early  1930's,  no  one  will  say 
that  the  environment  was  not  enhanced  by 
the  change. 

We.  therefore,  should  not  strive  to  oppose 
all  environmental  change  simply  because  it 
Is  a  change.  But  we  should,  and  must,  mini- 
mize the  harmful  effects  of  such  changes. 

ENERGY    NEEDS    AND    ENERGY    REEOCBCES 

In  this  context.  I  will  continue  my  discus- 
sion of  our  energy  needs — particularly  elec- 
trical energy — between  today  and  the  year 
2000. 

I  want,  also,  to  discuss  energy  resources 
with  respect  to  their  respective  present  and 
future  uses,  their  potential  abundance,  or 
their  potential  depletablllty. 

How  much  electrical  energy  will  be  needed 
by  1980,  by  1990,  and  by  the  year  2000? 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
held  extensive  hearings  In  1969-1970  on  the 
problems  of  generating  electrical  energy. 

We  have  printed  as  a  record  of  those  hear- 
ings 3,280  pages  In  four  separate  documents 
such  as  the  one  I  hold  In  my  hand.  (8500 
copies  of  each.) 

Our  conclusions  are,  therefore,  drawn  from 
a  comprehensive  record  of  credible  testi- 
mony from  the  Nation's  most  expert  wit- 
nesses. Their  testimony  is  supported  by  a 
tremendoiis  accumulation  of  statistical  data 
and  documentation. 

We  concluded  that  we  must  double  our 
present  electrical  generating  capacity  by 
1980. 

We  concluded  also  that  we  must  Increase 
our  present  electrical  generating  capacity 
by  a  factor  of  about  six  in  30  years — by  2000 
A.D. 

We  believe  that  these  goals  can  be  accom- 
plished with  minimum  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment and  that  apparently  the  public 
is  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  cost. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  electric 
energy,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  pro- 
jects that  the  generating  capacity  in  the  fifty 
states  wUl  rise  from  344  million  kilowatts  at 
the  end  of  1970.  to  about  670  million  kilo- 
watts in  1980.  and  reach  approximately  1.260 
mUllon  kilowatts  In  1990.  An  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  required  over 
the  next  two  decades  may  be  gained  from  an 
estimate  that  more  than  260  new  sites  will 
be  needed  for  thermal  power  plants,  both 
fossil-fueled  and  nuclear,  of  500  thousand 
kilowatt  capacity  and  larger.  This  does  not 
include  possible  additions  to  existing  ther- 
mal p>ower  plants. 

Let  us  speak  of  where  this  energy  will  be 
obtained  during  the  next  two  decades,  1970 
to   1990. 

In  20  years,  nuclear  plants  will  represent 


about  40%  of  the  country's  electrical  sup- 
ply; while  &l>out  45%  will  be  fossU  fueled 
electric  plants;  and  about  12%  will  be  hy- 
droelectric. 

These  nationwide  projections  are  based  on 
regional  summaries  which  have  been  pre- 
pared as  a  part  of  the  effort  associated  with 
the  issuance  of  the  1970  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission National  Power  Survey. 

We  are  planning  and  building  new  capac- 
ity at  an  unprecedented  rate.  But  the  rate  Is 
too  slow. 

We  are  ffu:lng.  In  certain  regions,  brown- 
outs and  possibly  a  tragic  blackout  such  as 
occurred  on  the  Northeastern  Seaboard  in 
1965. 

Chairman  Nasslkas  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  stated,  at  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  on  August  3,  1970: 

"The  current  situation  Is  such  that  little 
leevray  remains  for  additional  delays  If  the 
country  Is  to  avoid  critical  future  shortages 
In  meeting  anticipated  real  power  needs." 

In  a  "Statement  on  the  F^iel  Situation  for 
the  Winter  of  1970-71,"  Paul  W.  McCracken, 
Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  General  George  A. 
Lincoln.  Director.  OflBce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, said: 

"We  have  continued  to  study  the  energy 
supply  situation  and  find  that  as  winter 
approaches  the  nation  faces  a  potential  short- 
age In  the  supplies  of  natural  gas,  residual 
fuel  oil  and  bituminous  coal.  The  p>otentlal 
shortage  appears  to  be  more  serious  In  some 
regions  of  the  country  than  in  others,  but 
no  section  Is  completely  Immune  from 
concern." 

This  coming  summer  looks  tight  through- 
out many  sections  of  the  country. 

Authoritative  statements  and  reports  have 
again  and  again  stressed  that  the  urgent  near 
term  need  for  electric  power  requires  that 
delays  in  providing  that  p>ower  be  held  to 
an  absolute  minimum. 

Also,  reports  looking  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  Improved  institutional  arrangements 
on  siting  of  power  plants  have  reccmunended 
that  procedures  be  developed  for  expediting 
the  process  consistent  with  protection  of 
the  environment. 

Thus,  in  the  Report  "Eelectric  Power  and 
the  Environment"  published  by  the  Energy 
Policy  Staff  of  the  President's  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  in  August  1970,  In 
which  all  of  the  Federal  Agencies  responsible 
for  environmental  and  power  programs  par- 
ticipated, the  basic  findings  stated : 

"New  public  agencies  and  review  proced- 
ures must  take  Into  account  the  positive 
necessity  for  expediting  the  decision-making 
process  and  avoiding  undue  delays  In  order 
to  provide  adequate  electric  power  on  rea- 
sonable schedules  while  protecting  the  en- 
vironment." 

Having  established  the  tirgent  need  fcr  our 
people  for  additional  electricity,  now  let  us 
consider  the  abundance  or  depletablllty  of 
the  various  fuels  used  In  making  energy— oil, 
gas  and  coal. 

In  the  case  of  coal,  we  are  told  that  we 
have  enough  coal  to  last  about  300-400  years. 
However,  by  burning  it  we  would  be  wasting 
a  very  valuable  storehouse  oT  chemicals  that 
has  been  formed  over  a  period  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years.  Many  scientists  believe 
that  burning  coal  as  a  fuel  is  using  It  at  Its 
lowesrt  potential  value  They  term  it  more 
wasteful  than  the  clearing  and  burning  of 
valuable    woods   from   our  primeval    forests. 

In  any  event;,  the  depletion  of  our  irre- 
placeable coal  supply  can  be  calculated — but 
the  value  of  the  storehouse  of  chemical 
values  destroyed  if  It  is  burned  cannot  be 
estimated. 

The  sup>ply  of  petroleum  oU  Is  Tar  shorter 
in  long-range  supi:dy  than  coal  and  It.  too. 
is  an  iironensely  valuable  storehouse  of  petro- 
chemicals. 
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The  supply  of  n&tural  gas  is  much  less  In 
termfl  of  energy  resources  than  cool  or  oil. 
Shortage  of  this  clean,  mobile  fuel  Is  ccan- 
mon  today  In  most  parts  of  the  world. 

Foesll  fuels  have  had  sharp  advances  in 
price  In  the  past  several  years.  Some  recent 
purchases  were  made  at  double  the  price  of 
two  to  three  years  ago.  Prices  may  continue 
to  double  every  few  years  on  Into  the  future. 

Another  problem  we  have  In  the  use  of 
foasU  fuels  Is  their  Inherent  contribution 
to  the  pollution  of  our  environment.  As  an 
example,  a  ton  of  coal  with  a  2.5%  sulfur  con- 
tent burned  In  a  power  plaint  results  In  the 
emission  of  about  300  pounds  of  sulfur 
oxide,  nitrogen  oxide,  particulate  ash,  etc., 
through  the  stack.  Air  cleaning  equipment. 
If  used,  an  reduce  this  to  about  100  pounds 
but  better  removal  techniques  are  needed. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal  are 
burned  each  year. 

Burning  oil  also  contributes  heavily  to  at- 
mospheric pollution.  In  producing  the 
equivalent  heat  of  one  ton  of  coal,  oil  with  a 
1.6%  sulfur  content  will  throw  off  an  aver- 
age of  about  75  pounds  of  various  types  of 
contaminants. 

Oas  fuel  Is  the  least  contaminating  of  the 
fossil  fuels,  but  even  here  we  find  approxi- 
mately 12  pounds  of  air  contaminants  for  an 
equivalent  amount  of  heat.  But  as  we  all 
know,  natural  gas  fuel  Is  tragically  short  In 
most  areas  of  the  U.S.  Additional  pipelines 
cannot  be  filled  without  greater  gas  sources. 

One  other  cause-effect  factor  of  environ- 
mental concern  Is  that  the  use  of  all  three 
fossil  fuels  results  In  the  creation  of  hot 
water.  The  correct  term  should  probably  be 
"thermal  addition"  to  the  receiving  river, 
lake  or  ocean. 

However,  some  say  that  any  thermal  addi- 
tion Is  "thermal  {>ollutlon."  But  call  It  what 
you  wlU.  If  It  can  be  shown  to  be  excessive 
thermal  addition,  then  we  can  and  must 
cool  the  water  to  tolerable  acceptance. 

This  Is  not  a  technical  problem.  We  know 
how  to  cool  water  with  cooling  ponds,  towers, 
and  heat  exchangers,  and  have  been  doing 
80  for  years.  The  cost  Is  bearable  and,  In  my 
opinion,  wherever  thermal  addition  can  be 
proven  to  be  an  unacceptable  factor,  it  can 
and  will  be  eliminated. 

The  same  philosophy  Is  applicable  to  stack 
contaminants  such  as  sulfur  dioxide.  This 
presents  no  unsolvable  technical  problem. 
Various  new  devices  are  undergoing  develop- 
ment tests  and  will  be  used  when  a  reliable 
technique  has  been  demonstrated.  The  price 
of  purity  In  either  air  or  water  can  be  borne 
by  the  users  of  electricity  and.  In  my  opinion, 
will  be  borne.  The  costs  should  be  tolerable. 

We  will  not  iOT  today's  purpose  dlacuss 
poUuUon  or  ecologicaJ  detalmental  effects 
of   hydroelectric   plants  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  The  amount  of  hydroelectric  power 
from  present  and  potential  sources  ts  q\ilte 
small  in  relation  to  present  and  future  needs 
of  electric  energy. 

(b)  The  deuimental  ecological  effect  Is  far 
less  than  for  fossil  fuel  plants. 

NxrcLXAm  run. 

I  have  left  to  the  laat  the  consideration  of 
nuclear  fuel  In  (l)  relation  to  Its  depleta- 
bUity  as  an  energy  source,  and  (3)  its  en- 
vironmental effect. 

Our  present  known  supply  of  uranium  can 
be  estimated. 

We  cannot,  however,  predict  the  quantity 
of  new  discoveries  nearly  as  accurately  as 
we  can  the  fossil  fuels — although  an  element 
of  uncertainty  prevails  in  both  undiscovered 
fossil  fuels  and  undiscovered  uranium  ores. 

The  one  fact  that  stands  out  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  depletion,  and  consequently  the 
certainty  of  Increasing  costs  of  all  types  of 
fuel  and  eventual  shortage. 

In  regard  to  uranium  ores,  we  estimate 
that  our  present  known  reserves  of  rea- 
sonable cost  ores  will  last  30-40  years.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  the  present  technology 
and   efficiency  of  the  Ught  water  reactors. 


It  Is  based  on  our  present  utilization  of 
fissionable  material  as  it  occurs  In  natural 
uranium.  The  portion  of  the  material  we 
use  for  nuclear  fuel  (uranium-236)  is  only 
seven-tenths  of  one  percent  of  a  given 
amo\int  of  the  uranium  content  of  the  mined 
ore.  The  total  nonflsaionable  uranium  that 
Is  unused  ( uranium -238 1  is,  therefore,  99.3 
percent  of  the  given  amount. 

At  present  natural  gas  supplies  32  pwcent 
of  the  nation's  energy  rMiulrements,  but 
current  estimates  of  domestic  natural  gas 
resources  indicate  tliat  there  is  only  enough 
to  supply  24  i)ercent  of  the  total  energy  needs 
between  now  and  the  year  2000.  The  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  better  in  liquid  fuels,  but 
not  much.  At  present  llqviid  fuels  supply  43 
percent  of  the  nation's  energy  requlranent. 
Current  estimates  of  domestic  reserves  indi- 
cate that  there  Is  enough  to  supply  48  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  energy  total  needs  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000.  Taking  gaseous 
and  liquid  fuels  together,  they  supply  75  per- 
cent of  current  energy  dememd  can  supply 
only  72  percent  of  the  demand  between  now 
and  the  year  2000  and  at  that  time  known 
and  estimated  reserves  would  be  completely 
exhausted.  Thus,  our  growing  demand  for 
energy  Indicates  that  we  will  be  critically 
short  of  domestic  supplies  of  liquid  fuels  and 
natiiral  gas  by  the  end  of  this  century.  Ck)al 
Is  In  more  abundant  supply,  but  Increas- 
ing costs  due  to  environmental  considera- 
tions and  increased  difficulty  of  mining  will 
undoubtedly  limit  the  economic  use  of  these 
fuel  resources. 

In  the  case  of  nut  ear  fuel — uranium — 
there  Is  the  following  to  be  considered:  If 
we  build  only  light  water  reactors  which 
utilize  only  the  uranlum-235  content  of  this 
resource,  we  will  run  out  of  that  resource 
in  a  few  decades.  As  someone  has  said  before, 
"It  is  like  feeding  the  seed  com  to  the  hogs." 
If  we  use  uranium  In  this  inefficient  manner, 
we  encounter  the  same  danger  of  depletion  as 
we  do  in  the  fossil  fuels.  The  raw  materials 
become  more  expensive  per  ton  as  we  go  to 
poorer  quality  reserves.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  coal  and  uranium.  I  would  add  that 
if  we  never  progress  beyond  light  water  reac- 
tors in  otir  nuclear  power  plant  program, 
then  perhaps  we  should  not  have  spent  the 
•2  billion  we  did  In  developing  them.  But  as 
I  shall  state  later,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
constructing  a  new  type  of  nuclear  reactor 
which  will,  we  believe,  multiply  our  extrac- 
tion of  heat  from  a  given  amount  of  uranium 
manyfold  and  this  approach  promises  to 
solve  our  need  for  an  unlimited  energy  sup- 
ply for  many  many  centuries.  It  is  obvious 
that  dependence  upon  fossil  fuels  or  uranium 
used  only  In  light  water  reactors  will  not 
solve  the  long-range  energy  needs  of  this 
nation. 

XNVIRONKKNTAL    EJTBCTS    OF    NTJCLEAR    POWZK 
PLANTS 

Before  I  talk  about  a  feasible  long-term 
solution  for  our  energy  needs,  I  would  like 
to  cover  in  some  detail  the  environmental 
effects  which  result  from  the  operation  of 
nuclear  power  plants.  The  aspects  to  be 
considered  are: 

What  gases  are  released  to  the  atmosphere? 

What  particulate  matter  Is  released  to  the 
atmosphere? 

What  quantities  of  waste  heat  are  dis- 
charged to  the  atmosphere  or  cooling  water? 

What  radioactive  materials  are  released  to 
the  atmosphere  or  to  the  cooling  water? 

For  comparison  purposes,  I  have  included 
as  an  attachment  to  my  prepared  remarks 
an  appendix  to  a  talk  by  AEC  Commissioner 
Ramey,  which  provides  a  description  of  the 
effluents  from  fossil  fueled  plants.  Briefly 
these  Included  discharge  of  noxious  gases, 
nitrogen  oxide,  sxilfvir  dioxide  particulate 
matter,  and  waste  heat  to  the  air  and  waste 
heat  to  the  water.  In  addition,  some  radio- 
active material  in  the  form  of  radlum-226 
and  radlum-228  Is  discharged  into  the  air. 
by  fossil  fueled  plants — but  I  do  not  Intend 
to  make  my  case  on  that  issue. 


THKHMAT.    KyFEC'ltt    FBOM    ITDCLX&B    PLANTS 

Newspaper  articles  nothwlthstandlng, 
neither  our  fossil  plants  nor  our  nuclear 
plants  are  causing  our  lakes,  rivers  or  oceans 
to  boll.  The  pure  physics  of  operating  a  steam 
turbine  requires  that  some  waste  heat  be 
rejected  from  the  plant.  It  la  not  possible 
by  such  means  to  convert  all  of  the  heat 
generated  Into  electricity.  This  would  be  an 
efficiency  of  100  percent.  In  fossil  plants  10 
percent  of  the  heat  generated  goes  up  the 
stack.  In  a  nuclear  plant,  no  waste  heat  is 
rejected  through  the  stack.  In  both  cases 
some  waste  heat  Is  rejected  to  the  cooling 
water.  More  heat  is  rejected  In  the  case  of  the 
light  water  nuclear  plant  because  it  operates 
at  a  somewhat  lower  efficiency  than  our 
modem  fossil  plants.  In  fact,  about  40  per- 
cent more  heat  is  rejected  to  the  water  In 
these  nuclear  plants  than  for  the  fossil 
plants.  This  "thermal  addition"  is  principally 
a  question  of  the  volume  of  water  heated  to 
the  same  degree  In  temperature.  The  heating 
effect  per  unit  of  volume  passed  through  the 
condenser  can  be  the  same  for  both  plants — 
the  difference  is  that  a  greater  volume  of 
water  or  flow  rate  is  required  in  the  case  of 
the  nuclear  plant. 

As  any  engineer  vrtll  tell  you,  the  same 
types  of  cooling  devices — wet  or  dry  towers, 
cooling  ponds,  discharge  channels — can  be 
used  vinth  equal  effectiveness  in  either  fossil 
or  nuclear  plants  to  cool  the  water  to  what- 
ever discharge  temperature  you  choose.  It 
will  cost  money,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the 
public  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  We  may  by 
our  design  overcompensate  to  Insure  that  the 
ecology  In  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  does  not 
suffer.  In  our  present  climate  of  environ- 
mental concern,  we  will  probably  overprotect 
rather  than  risk  any  possible  ecological  dam- 
age. As  we  learn  more  about  whether  these 
effects  have  significance,  we  may  well  elect  to 
be  less  conservative  In  this  respect  In  the 
future  designs  of  both  types  of  plants. 

HADIATION    FROM    NUCLEAR    PLANTS 

The  subject  of  radiation  from  nuclear 
power  plants  Is  probably  less  understood  by 
the  lay  public  than  any  other  environmen- 
tal consideration  of  either  fossil  or  nuclear 
plants.  Members  of  the  public  have  been 
misled — I  do  not  blame  them.  Some  techni- 
cally quallfled  persons  and  a  number  of  un- 
qualified persons  have,  during  the  past  two 
years,  needlessly  alarmed  the  public  over  the 
possible  dangers  of  very  low-level  routine 
discharges  of  radioactivity  from  nuclear 
power  plants. 

First  and  foremost,  let  me  assure  you 
that  we  can  readily  design  Into  these  plants 
the  capability  to  restrict  releasee  of  radio- 
activity to  whatever  level  you  may  wish  to 
specify.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  can  do 
the  same  for  thermal  additions — no  magic  Is 
required,  only  straightforward  engineering 
design  and  dollars. 

Consider  the  present  radiation  guides  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Radiation  Council 
and  endorsed  by  the  National  Council  on  Ra- 
diation Protection  and  Measurements,  and 
the  International  Commission  on  Radiologi- 
cal Protection,  These  are — annual  exposures 
of  500  mlllirem  to  individuals  and  170  mllll- 
rem  to  the  general  population.  We  are  talking 
about  amounts  which  are  one-sixth  to  one- 
half  of  a  roentgen  exposure  per  year.  That 
Is  far  less  than  you  receive  on  a  fluoroscopic 
gastro- Intestinal   (Q.I.)  examination. 

Bear  In  mind  these  guides  are  not  estab- 
lished by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
They  are  simply  tised  by  the  Commission  as 
celling  limits  for  nuclear  facility  opera- 
tions— based  on  NCRP  recommendations. 

It  Is  comforting  to  note  that  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urements (NCRP)  has  restudled  both  the 
earlier  scientific  data  and  the  so-called 
"new"  data  cited  by  recent  nuclear  critics. 
The  NCRP  In  January  of  this  year  concluded 
that  there  was  no  scientific  basis  for  change 
in    the    fundamental    radiation    protection 
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criteria  published  by  that  committee  in  1969 
(500  vox  and  170  mr  annual  allowable  doses 
for  exposure  of  the  general  public ) . 

Those  of  us  in  the  legislative  branch  who 
have  followed  the  development  of  the  nu- 
clear industry  and  the  applicable  radiation 
standards  throughout  the  years  have  encour- 
aged a  philosophy  expressed  by  the  advisory 
committees.  NCRP  and  ICRP,  that  radiation 
exposures  shculd  be  kept  as  low  as  practic- 
able. Simply  because  the  standards  would 
allow  500  mlllirem  per  year  to  an  Individual 
is  no  basis  for  needlessly  exposing  persons 
to  that  limit.  On  the  contrary,  the  doses  can 
and  should  be  kept  well  below  that  limit. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  terms  I  have  used,  let  me  say  that 
a  mlllirem"  Is  not  a  million  rem.  It  Is  one 
one-thousandth  of  a  rem.  Without  dwelling 
upon  how  the  bloradlologlst  defines  the 
rem — it  is  simply  his  standard  unit  of  meas- 
urement— let  me  recite  the  exposures  to 
which  we  all  voluntarily  subject  ourselves  In 
cur  day-to-day  lives  with  no  special  concern 
and  no  evidence  of  untoward  effect. 

Chest  X-ray. 

Whole  mouth  X-ray  (dental). 

Fluoroscopic  exam. 

Salesman  in  Jewelry  store  selling  radium 
dial  watches. 

200  mlllirem  per  X-ray. 

5.000  mlllirem  (5  rem) . 

5.000  mlllirem  per  minute  of  examination. 

90  milllrem  extra  exposure  per  year. 

All  of  the  above  exposiu-es  are  in  addition 
to  the  normal  "background"  radiation  which 
results  from: 

Cosmic  radiation  and  other  natural 
sources; 

100  mlllirem  per  year  (near  sea  level  in 
U.S.; 

150  milllrem  per  year  (in  higher  altitudes 
such  as  Denver,  Colorado). 

Recently  we  conducted  a  radiation  survey 
of  the  US,  Capitol  to  see  what  levels  were 
being  emitted  from  the  granite  and  other 
stone  there.  It  was  discovered,  for  example, 
that  the  entrance  to  the  Raybum  Building, 
where  my  office  is  located,  has  a  radiation 
level  about  237  milllrem  per  year  above 
naturally  occurring  background.  The  en- 
trance to  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  is 
324  milllrem  per  year  above  background. 

When  Mrs,  Green  and  I  Journeyed  out  here 
by  jet  at  35,000  feet  in  altitude,  we  each 
accumulated  3  milllrem  from  cosmic  radia- 
tion— we  will  get  another  3  milllrem  on  the 
return  trip.  If  Mrs.  Oreen  and  I  each  make 
twelve  round  trips  a  year  back  to  our  district 
from  Washington,  we  will  each  accumula.te 
72  milllrem  per  year  from  that  activity. 

And  as  a  politician  before  my  time  used  to 
say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record."  What  annual 
dose  should  one  expect  from  living  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  a  nuclear  power  plant?  The 
record  shows  the  dose  to  be  about  6  to  10 
mlllirem  per  year  or  1  to  2  percent  of  the 
allowable  500  milllrem  prescribed  by  the  radi- 
ation protection  guides.  Thus  you  can  see 
that  the  potential  radiation  exposure  to  those 
living  In  the  vicinity  of  nuclear  power  plants 
is,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  negligible 
when  compared  to  the  other  radiation  ex- 
posures Imposed  by  the  natural  background 
of  radiation,  coupled  with  the  exposures 
that  they  willingly  undertake  in  connection 
with  medical  and  dental  practices.  As  an 
aside,  the  5  to  10  mlllirem  is  a  hypothetical 
dose  which  no  one  ever  receives  from  a  nu- 
clear reactor.  To  actually  receive  the  dose,  a 
person  must  sit  on  the  fence  near  the  reactor 
24  hours  a  day  for  368  days  a  year. 

Some  of  our  opponents  have  been  q\ilck 
to  point  out  that  In  the  case  of  medical  ex- 
posures one  has  a  clearly  definable  risk- 
benefit  situation.  This  Is  true,  but  I  would 
hasten  to  add  that  the  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants  for  the  purpose  of  generating 
electricity  Is  a  risk-benefit  situation.  The 
risk,  as  I   have    pointed   out.   Is  extremely 
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small,  if  Indeed  there  Is  any  at  all,  and  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  is  a  very  large  one  and 
this  Is  apparent  when  one  considers  the  great 
public  need  for  electrical  energy.  The  use  of 
electrical  energy,  the  cleanest  energy  known, 
actually  prevents  massive  pollution  from 
any  known  fuel  source. 

I  am  confident  that  the  nuclear  Industry 
will  continue  to  improve  the  engineering 
design  of  reactor  facilities  in  order  to  mini- 
mize even  ftirther  present  release  of  radio- 
activity. We  on  the  Joint  Committee  have  a 
responsibility  as  representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress to  oversee  the  operations  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  nuclear  Industry 
in  general.  We  all  have  famill*!S,  Including 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  we  are  not 
so  cruel  sis  to  allow  unnecessary  radiation  ex- 
pjosure  to  the  population  of  this  country  in 
order  to  Impose  a  nuclear  power  Industry 
upon  an  unwilling  nation.  For  those  who 
understand  the  biological  effects  of  radiation 
and  have  studied  our  need  for  electrical  ener- 
gy. It  Is  abundantly  apparent  that  the  min- 
Iscule  radiation  exposiu-e  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  nuclear  Industry  does  not 
present  a  biological  risk  of  any  consequence. 
The  peaceful  atom  can  satisfy  our  pressing 
need  for  a  new  form  of  energy  which  will 
benefit  mankind  In  his  fight  against  a  mul- 
titude of  pollution  factors. 

THE    FAST    BREEDER    REACTOR 

Now  I  would  like  to  return  to  the  prob- 
lems of  energy  resources  and  the  solution  to 
our  long-term  electrical  needs.  The  solution 
to  this  problem  lies  In  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  an  atomic  fast  breeder  nuclear 
reactor.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
light  water  reactors  do  not  utilize  the  ener- 
gy content  of  uranium  in  an  effective  main- 
ner.  This  is  because  only  the  uranlum-235 
atom  is  used  to  generate  heat.  I  shall  not 
describe  In  detail  the  operation  of  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  but  I  will  point  out  a  few  of 
its  principal  attributes.  The  first  Is  that  the 
fast  breeder  converts  the  fertile  uranlum-238 
into  fissionable  plutonlum  which  can  then 
be  recycled  as  new  fuel  in  the  breeder.  The 
net  result  of  this  is  that  through  careful 
design  a  breeder  reactor  will  generate  more 
fuel  than  it  consumes.  This  permits  not  only 
refueling  of  the  reactor  in  the  first  Instance 
but  also  provides  fuel  supply  for  additional 
reactors  to  be  fueled  as  they  are  built  and 
added  to  the  electrical  grid. 

The  feasibility  of  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
was  demonstrated  20  years  ago  In  1951  at 
the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  in 
Idaho.  We  now  have  operating  In  this  coun- 
try three  small  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactors:  the  EBR-n  Test  Reactor  at  Idaho; 
the  Enrico  Fermi  #1  in  Michigan;  and  the 
SEFOR  experimental  reactor  in  Arkansas. 
None  of  these  was  expected  to  be  economical- 
ly competitive;  and.  In  fact,  our  forthcoming 
power  demonstration  breeders  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  economic.  We  do  anticipate, 
however,  that  in  the  period  of  the  1980'b  this 
coiuitry  will  begin  introducing  into  our 
national  electrical  generating  capacity  large 
commercially  attractive  fast  breeder  nuclear 
power  plants  that  are  competitive. 

A  second  attribute  that  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  has  is  that  it  is  as  effi- 
cient from  a  steam  cycle  point  of  view  as 
our  modem  fossil  plants.  I  had  mentioned 
earlier  that  the  light  water  plants  discharge 
40  percent  more  waste  beat  than  do  the 
fossil  plants.  The  breeder  will,  megawatt  for 
megawatt,  discharge  about  the  same  waste 
heat  as  a  fossil  fired  plant. 

A  thiid  attribute  is  that  the  engineers 
predict  that  the  nature  of  the  sodiimi- 
cooled  nuclear  t»«eder  reaetor  Is  such  that 
releases  of  radioactive  material  can  be  held 
to  a  bare  minimum;  in  other  words,  below 
the  5-10  milllrem  per  year  which  I  have 
already  dted  as  present  practice  for  light 
water  reactors. 


THC   FAST    BREE>EX    DEVKLOPMKNT   PROGKAII 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  a  total 
package  of  $80  million  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's financial  participation  in  the  first 
power  demonstration  project  for  the  fast 
breeder.  This  consisted  of  $50  million  In  cash, 
$20  million  in  services,  and  $10  million  in 
waiver  of  fuel  use  chai^ges.  It  Is  to  be  a  co- 
operative ventvire  with  Industry.  This  Is  an 
approach  that  we  have  used  before  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  light  water  reactor.  The 
breeder  demonstration  plant  is  expected  to 
be  in  the  range  of  300-600  megawatts  elec- 
tric and  will  require  6  or  7  years  to  build. 
There  is  a  dl^arity  between  the  total 
amoiukt  of  money  estimated  as  needed  for 
such  a  plant  and  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
the  Federal  Government  and  private  indus- 
try liave  indicated  they  are  prepared  to  put 
Into  the  first  project. 

The  gap  needs  to  be  closed.  Based  on  the 
data  the  Joint  Committee  obtained  earlier 
this  year  in  testimony  from  Oommiasion 
witnesses,  it  appears  that  the  Government 
win  need  to  put  in  about  100  million  in  ad- 
dition to  the  presently  authorized  $80  million 
to  get  the  project  started.  I  fully  realize 
that  the  industry  part  of  the  team  still  mtist 
contribute  a  large  sum  but  our  needs  for 
energy  Justify  and  require  this  effort.  There 
should  be  no  stalemate  or  negotiating  hang- 
up relative  to  the  ".  .  .  about  $100  mllUon" 
I  have  mentioned.  The  arrangements  are  yet 
to  be  worked  out.  The  precise  number  is 
amendable  to  determination  adequately  for 
authorization  required  purposes.  A  study  of 
the  cost  estimate  data  the  AEC  has  pre- 
pared and  presented  at  oxir  authorization 
hearings  supports  these  figures. 

In  my  view  what  is  needed  is  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Administration  of  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  ptirsue  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fast  breeder  reactor  as  a  high 
priority  program  directly  relating  to  our 
Nation's  needs  for  energy  for  the  future.  It 
Is  recognized  by  some,  but  should  be  known 
and  i^jpreclated  by  all,  that  abundant  elec- 
trical energy  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  clean 
up  our  environment.  We  need  electricity  to 
operate  pumps  for  sewage  treatment  plants, 
to  clean  our  atmospheric  contaminants,  to 
provide  filtration  of  air  supplies  to  our 
homes,  stores  and  office  buildings,  to  re- 
cycle wastes,  and  to  compact  scrap  so  that 
it  will  occupy  only  a  minimum  q>ace  vol- 
iune.  We  will  be  stymied  In  otir  attempts  to 
produce  a  clean  environment  if  the  ranting 
and  raving  by  a  few  people  is  permitted  to 
prevent  the  construction  and  operation  of 
electrical  power  plants. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  proper  environmental 
consideration  of  these  problems.  I  am  an  en- 
vironmentalist myself,  but  all  of  these  fac- 
tors must  be  considered  in  a  balanced  man- 
ner in  order  to  assure  the  overall  needs  of 
our  people  are  not  Ignored,  in  order  to  pla- 
cate small,  though  vocal,  special  Interest 
groups. 

I  hope  you  will  take  these  facts  home  with 
you  and  remember  them  well. 

Pollution  in  our  modem  environment  can- 
not be  reduced  or  eliminated  without  using 
a  tremendous  amount  of  energy — electrical 
energy. 

Additional  electrical  energy  must  be  gen- 
erated by  additional  electrical  generating 
plants. 

Additional  generating  plants  must  bum 
fuel  with  an  absolute  Tninimnm  contribu- 
tion of  pollution  to  our  environment.  This 
requirement  can  be  met  by  ail  types  of 
plants — ^fossil  or  nuclear. 

Nuclear  fuel  Is  our  best  hope  for  a  clean 
non-depletable  fuel  for  the  long-range 
future. 

I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  less  of  a  pollu- 
tant than  fossil  fuels. 

Nuclear  fuel  burning  plants  are  cleaner 
today  than  fossil  fuel  burning  plants. 

In  the  next  three  decades,  we  wiU  be  forced 
by  fossil  fuel  depletion  and  a  continued  rise 
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In  price  to  turn  to  nucleax  generating  power 
plants. 

By  the  year  2000  A.D.,  the  six  fold  Increase 
of  needed  kilowatts  will  be  dependent  on 
nuclear  fuels  by  a  55  percent  lactor  of  our 
total  generated  kilowatts.  We  have  already 
demonstrated  that  we  can  control  the  atom, 
now  let  us  use  It  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

APPENDIX    1. CNVmONMENTAL    ETFICrS    OF 

NtrCIXAJSt   POWZK    PLANTS 

In  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants 
there  are  two  types  of  releases  to  the  environ- 
ment that  must  be  carefully  controlled  to 
minimize  potential  undesirable  effects  on  the 
environment  and  to  protect  public  health 
and  safety.  These  are,  first,  the  release  dur- 
ing normal  reactor  operation  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  radioactivity  under  well-controlled 
and  carefully  monitored  conditions  and 
second,  the  release  of  substantial  quantities 
of  heat  at  low  temperature. 

Raiioixctivity  releases 
The  A£C  regulations  on  radiation  protec- 
tion which  govern  the  release  of  the  small 
quantities  of  radioactivity  In  air  and  water 
effluents  from  power  reactors  are  based 
principally  on  the  radiation  protection 
guides  recommended  by  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  (PRC)  (whose  functions  are 
now  being  performed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency)  and  approved  by  the 
President  for  guidance  of  all  Federal  agencies. 
The  recommendations  of  the  FRC  are  de- 
veloped with  the  assistance  of  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  National  Council  on  Radia- 
tion Protection  and  Measurements.  The 
recommendations  of  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protection  are  also 
carefully  considered.  The  guidance  on  radia- 
tion protection  Issued  by  the  FRC,  NCRP 
and  ICRP  is  mutually  compatible. 

In  addition  to  their  own  expertise,  the 
members  of  these  groups  seek  the  advice  of 
other  highly  qualified  scientists  and  re- 
searchers with  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
many  factors  that  determine  the  effects  of 
radioactivity  on  man.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
tensive experimental  programs  on  the 
behavior  and  effect  of  radioactive  materials 
In  the  environment  and  In  living  tissue  are 
also  carefully  considered  in  developing  the 
FRC  guides. 

The  Commission's  policy  as  eatAbllshed  In 
its  regulations  Is  to  limit  release  of  radio- 
activity from  each  nuclear  facility  so  as  to 
provide  reasonable  assurance  that  exposures 
of  the  general  public  to  Ionizing  radiation 
from  the  cumulative  effects  of  all  nuclear 
facilities  and  other  sources  do  not  exceed 
radiation  protection  guides  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  approved 
by  the  President. 

For  the  purpose  of  controlling  releases  of 
radioactivity  from  several  nuclear  fetclUtiee 
In  an  area,  AEC  regulations  provide  for  Im- 
fKJslng  both  concentration  limits  and  quan- 
tity limits  to  assure  that  the  total  radioactiv- 
ity released  to  the  environment  from  all 
sources  does  not  result  In  intakes  of  radio- 
activity In  air,  water,  and  food  by  humans 
In  excess  of  FRC  guides.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  power  reactors  are  now  In  operation 
and  the  quantities  of  radioactivity  released 
have  been  so  small  that  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, it  has  not  been  neceesary  to  Impose 
quantity  limits  to  limit  cumulative  total 
quantities  from  all  reactors.  We  expect  re- 
leases from  power  reactors  will  continue  to 
be  low.  Nevertheless,  looking  to  the  future 
we  are  continuing  to  carefully  examine  our 
regulatory  requirements  to  assure  that  re- 
leases to  the  environment  from  any  nuclear 
facility  in  a  geographical  area  continue  to 
be  adequately  controlled  and  that  exposure 
to  the  public  remains  well  within  radiation 
protection  grildee. 

Surveillance  programs  at  nuclear  power 
plants  now  operating  Indicate  that  the  re- 
leases of  radioactivity  from  these  pHints  have 
generally  been   small    percentages   of   limits 


Imposed  under  AEC  regulations.  Based  on 
results  of  monitoring  programs  In  geograph- 
ical areas  adjacent  to  operating  power  re- 
actor sites,  it  Is  estimated  that  exposures  to 
individuals  living  near  the  site  boundaries 
of  a  typical  operating  power  reactor  In  1968 
were  about  one  percent  of  the  FRC  radiation 
protection  guides,  that  is,  about  0.005  rem 
per  year.  The  rem  Is  the  unit  used  as  a  meas- 
ure of  exposure  to  any  nuclear  radiation.  A 
milUrem  (mrem)  is  a  unit  one  thousand 
times  smaller  than  a  rem. 

To  put  an  annual  exposure  rate  of  0.005 
rem  per  year  Into  perspective  In  day-to-day 
terms,  it  can  be  compared  to  variations  In 
background  radiation  levels  from  place  to 
place.  Exj)osures  to  persons  In  the  United 
States  from  natural  background  radiation 
range  from  0  08-0.2  rem/year  whole  body  ex- 
posure. In  some  areas  of  India  and  Brazil  the 
natural  levels  of  radiation  are  more  than  ten 
times  higher  If  a  person  living  in  Baltimore 
moves  to  Pittsburgh,  his  average  annual  ex- 
posure rate  from  natural  background  cosmic 
radiation  alone  would  be  increased  by  apH 
proxlmately  .005  rem  per  year.  Table  I  below 
gives  further  persi>ective  on  this  matter. 

In  summary,  based  on  present  knowledge 
and  ojjeratlng  experience  the  low  levels  of 
radioactivity  released  from  nuclear  power  re- 
actors are  not  expected  to  have  a  perceptible 
adverse  effect  on  the  envlroiuneut  or  public 
health  and  safety. 

RADIATION,    EXPOSURES 

(Comparative  information) 

Annual  whole  body  exposures  from  natural 
background  radiation 

(Cosmic  radiation;  radioactivity  m  rocks, 
soil,  building  materials;  radioactivity  in 
body) 

United  States — 70-200  milllrem  (.07-.2 
rem). 

Special  Areas  and  Average 

Brazil 
Volcanic  areas — 1600  mllUrem  (1.6  rem). 
Monozlte    Sand    Areas — 500    milUrem     (.5 
rem). 

India 
Monozlte  Sand  Areas — 1300  milllrem   (1.3 
rem). 

Federal  Radiation  Council  {FRC  Guides — 
Annual  whole  body  exposure 

Occupational  Exposure — 5000  milllrem  (5 
rem) . 

Individual  In  Population — 500  milllrem  (  5 
rem). 

Suitable  Sample  Population  Group — 170 
milllrem  (.17  rem) . 

Medical  exposures  to  localized  portion  of  body 

Average  chest  X-ray — 20-600  milllrem  ( .02- 
.5  rem) . 

Range  for  fluoroscopic  examination  of  gas- 
tro-intestinal  tract — 6000-400.000  milllrem 
(5-400  rem). 

First  detectable  clinical  effects  {acute  whole 
body  exposures) 

25,000-100,000  milllrem   (25-100  rem). 
Cosmic   radiation   exposure    to   whole    body 

during  round  trip  flight — Washington,  D.C. 

to  West  Coast  at  35,000  feet 

3-5  milllrem   (.003-.005  rem). 
Annual   whole   body   exposure   from   typical 

operating  power  reactor  to  persons  living 

near  site  boundary 

Persons  living  near  site  boundary — 5  milll- 
rem (.005  rem) . 

Average  to  persons  living  within  4  miles — 
less  than  1  milllrem  (001  rem). 
Definitions 

rem  radiation  dose  unit. 

milllrem — 1/1000  of  a  rem. 

APPENDIX    n. AIR    POLLUTION    FBOM    THE    COM- 

BtrSTTON     or    COAL.     OIL,     NATURAL     CAS 

Air  pollution,  a  source  of  major  national 
concern,  is  a  consequence  of  many  factors — 
population  growth,  technology  development. 
Incretised  urbanization,  and  rising  energy  de- 


mands. The  need  to  curb  such  pollution  was 
deemed  so  urgent  that  it  was  singled  out  as 
a  matter  of  very  high  priority  In  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  August  1970. 

While  the  majority  of  these  pollutants 
come  from  automobiles  and  other  Internal 
combustion  engines,  substantial  amounts 
result  from  fossil-fueled  power  plants.  The 
principal  pollutants  from  fossil -fixed  pwwer 
plants  are:  fiy-ash,  smoke  and  soot,  and  the 
gaseous  oxides  of  sulfur,  carbon,  and  nitro- 
gen. These  pollutants  have  the  potential  of 
Impairing  public  health,  creating  annoyance, 
and  causing  significant  property  damage. 

Sulfur  oxides  are  the  most  troublesome 
pollutants  of  the  atmosphere  from  fossil- 
fired  plants  at  the  present  time.  Sulfur  di- 
oxide may  convert  to  sulfuric  acid  mist. 
which  can  cause  extensive  damage  to  hu- 
mans, vegetation,  and  property.  A  modern 
coal-fired  plant  with  a  capacity  of  1000  Mwe 
could  discharge  through  the  stack  about  250 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  day  when  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity. 

Nitrogen  oxides  produced  by  coal -fired 
plants,  when  Inhaled  by  man,  can  combine 
vrtth  the  water  in  his  body  to  form  nitric  acid. 
This  acid  damages  cell  tissues,  particularly 
In  the  lung.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  put  nitrogen  oxide 
among  the  first  five  pwUutants  for  which  it 
is  developing  air  quality  control  criteria.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a  1000  megawatt 
coal-fired  plant  dumps  80  tons  of  nitrogen 
oxides  into  the  atmosphere  every  day. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  being  added  to  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  rate  of  six  billion  tons  a  year 
by  the  burning  of  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  year  200C, 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  could  Increase  by 
25  percent,  resulting  In  a  "greenhouse  effect" 
which  could  modify  the  heat  balance  of  the 
atmosphere  sufBciently  to  cause  marked 
changes  in  climate. 

Carbon  monoxide  Is  also  being  added  to 
the  atmosphere  by  combustion  of  fossil  fuels. 
It  combines  with  hemoglobin  In  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  thus  Interferes  with 
their  normal  functions  of  supplying  oxygen 
to  the  body  tissues.  The  amount  of  cartjon 
monoxide  produced  annually  by  power  plants, 
while  small  In  comparison  to  that  from  cars. 
Is  about  one  million  tons. 

There  may  also  be  unknown  risks — genetic 
damage,  life  shortening,  cancer — from  envi- 
ronmental contamination  with  non-radio- 
active materials  and  organic  products  from 
fossil  plants. 

A  discussion  of  the  organization  and  meth- 
ods used  Ui  efforts  to  control  air  pollution 
can  be  found  In  Chapter  IV  of  the  report 
"Considerations  Affecting  Steam  Plant  Site 
Selection." 

ADDENDUM 

Definitions 

Roentgen. — An  exp>osure  dose  of  X-or 
gamma  radiation  such  that  the  associated 
corpuscular  emission  per  0.0O1293  grams  of 
air  produces.  In  air.  Ions  carrying  1  eleotro- 
statlc  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity  of  either 
sign. 

Roentgen  Equivalent  Man  (rem) . — ^The  rem 
Is  the  unit  used  to  express  human  biological 
doses  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  one  or  many 
types  of  Ionizing  radiation. 

Relative  Biological  Effectiveness  (RBE). — 
The  RBE  is  a  factor  which  Ls  used  to  com- 
pare the  biological  effectiveness  of  absorbed 
radiation  doses  (I.e.,  rads)  due  to  different 
types  of  ionizing  radiation.  More  specifically, 
it  Is  the  ratio  of  an  absorbed  dose  of  X-rays 
or  gamma  rays  to  the  absorbed  dose  of  a  cer- 
tain particulate  radiation  required  to  pro- 
duce an  IdentlcsLl  biological  effect  In  a  par- 
ticular experimental  organism  or  tissue. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
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siring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CORMACK).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
NATION'S  ENERGY  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
the  commendation  of  President  Nixon 
for  his  comprehensive  exposition  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  this  Nation's  en- 
ergy problems  as  contained  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  this  subject  today. 
Our  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Hol- 
itield)  has  quite  correctly  labeled  the 
message  as  a  momentous  and  important 
event  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  piece- 
meal approaches  to  the  energy  problem, 
source  by  source,  grow  increasingly  in- 
adequate as  our  times  become  more  com- 
plicated and  our  needs  for  energy,  by 
whatever  scale  you  measure  them,  in- 
crease at  compounded  rates.  The  Presi- 
dent has  offered  us  the  opportunity  to 
unify  our  energy  efforts  In  a  meaningful 
way  that  promises  to  weld  public  and 
private  activities  together  on  a  develop- 
ment schedule  tailored  to  avoid  energy 
gaps. 

Inasmuch  as  the  message  lays  heavy 
stress  on  a  single  structure  within  the 
proposed  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources as  the  logical  common  repository 
for  all  important  energy  resource  devel- 
opment program,  perhaps  a  similar  uni- 
fication within  the  Congress  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  related  areas  sdso  might 
be  logical.  That,  however,  is  a  thought 
for  the  future  even  though  I  broached 
the  idea  of  an  energy  agency,  to  which 
it  would  be  applicable,  in  remarks  at  the 
nuclear  safety  program,  information 
meeting  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory on  February  17, 1969. 

Before  highlighting  the  areas  of  the 
toessage  dealing  specifically  with  nuclear 
matters,  geothermal  developments  and 
research  I  think  it  both  fitting  and  prop- 
er to  note  here  words  of  commendation 
for  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiriELD) .  Many  of  the  ideas  in  today's 
message  are  ideas  either  bom  in  his  fer- 
tile mind  during  the  many  years  he  has 
addressed  these  problems  or  nurtured  by 
him  from  early  life  to  maturity.  I  per- 
sonally know  of  his  several  conversa- 
tions with  the  President  on  these  mat- 
ters and  the  thoughts  conveyed  by  him 
In  msmy  major  speeches  on  this  subject.  I 
am  confident  that  his  inputs  were  major 
factors  in  giving  the  message  the  excel- 
lence which  it  displays.  I  would  further 
commend  the  gentlemsm  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HoLiFiELD)  for  laying  aside  per- 
sonal and  partisan  considerations  in  the 
development  of  what  has  been  here  pre- 
sented today.  His  wise  and  unselfish  de- 
votion to  duty  in  supporting  and  for- 
warding the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation  reflects  true  statesman- 


ship. Indeed,  as  I  said  on  another  occa- 
sion, if  ever  a  second  coming  impends 
and  three  new  wise  men  have  to  be  se- 
lected, C^HET  HoLiFiELD  Is  sure  to  be  one 
of  them. 

Personally  I  was  fnrticularly  pleased 
by  the  release  announced  in  the  message 
of  the  $16  million  previously  impoimded 
at  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management, 
which  may  now  be  used  to  begin  the 
cascade  improvement  program  in  the 
gaseous  diffusion  complex  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Portsmouth,  and  Paducah.  This  will  bring 
about  increased  production  of  enriched 
uranium,  a  vital  fuel  for  our  nuclear 
power  reactors  upon  which  all  the  free 
world  depends.  By  doing  so  the  date  by 
which  the  supply  of  this  ingredient  vrtll 
be  overrun  by  demand  will  be  delayed. 
The  delay  will  afford  us  the  vital  time 
needed  to  plan,  finance  and  construct 
new  enrichment  capacity  without  nm- 
ning  any  risk  of  an  enriched  uranium 
nuclear  fuel  gap  which  otherwise  might 
seriously  interfere  with  electrical  energy 
supplies  during  the  early  years  of  the 
decade  of  the  1980's. 

This  move  also  should  serve  to  remove 
the  impasse  caused  by  congressional  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  freeze  of  this  $16 
million.  A  related  proposal  may  be  Im- 
plemented to  begin  sharing  some  of  our 
uranium  enrichment  knowhow  both  with 
fellow  Americans  and  with  allies  over- 
seas who  logically  want  to  take  some  fair 
part  in  the  supply  of  additional  enrich- 
ment capacity  and  assume  some  fair 
burden  in  the  financing  thereof.  All  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  about  to  rafiSe  off  the  enrich- 
ment complex  or  disembouchure  treasure 
hotise  of  military  secrets.  Contrarily,  It 
is  a  recognition  that  time  has  made 
the  matter  of  supplying  nuclear  fuel  pre- 
dominately a  civilian  matter  whereas  in 
the  early  years  it  was  almost  exclusively 
a  military  one.  As  a  civilian  matter  it 
necessarily  has  to  be  dealt  with  some- 
what differently  than  in  the  past. 

Frankly,  what  I  foresee  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  owning  and 
operating  and  expanding  the  dlffusim 
plants  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Then, 
as  centrifuge  techncdogles  are  developed 
for  the  enrichment  of  uranium,  the  new 
centrifuge  capacity  might  possibly  be  the 
subject  of  free  enterprise  develt^xnent. 
And,  Insofar  as  foreign  countries  are  con- 
cerned, I  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  easily  retain  its  fair  share  of  the 
world  market  for  enrichment  services, 
while  a  healthy  enrichment  Industry, 
subject  to  appropriate  international  safe- 
guards, develops  to  meet  additional  needs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  see  no  means  by 
which  the  United  States  could  finance  the 
total  free  world  requirements  for  enrich- 
ing capacity.  Nor  do  I  see  any  advantage 
in  attempting  so  to  do.  As  a  nation  we 
have  never  f  oimd  monopoly  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  economic  tool. 

Of  course,  the  message  properly  recog- 
nizes the  great  need  for  devel<HJment 
of  a  satisfactory  breeder  eccmomy.  The 
message  correctly  schedules  achieve- 
ment of  this  as  a  national  goal  by  1980 
with  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor as  the  chosen  vehicle  for  the  purpose. 
An  added  $27  million  Is  Included  this  year 
to  boost  the  program  and  the  Govern- 
ment share  of  overall  development  costs 


has  been  boosted  by  $50  million,  for  a 
tofl  of  $130  million  in  cash  and  kind. 
This  is  a  more  realistic  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Government's  rightful 
share  of  the  enterprise. 

Furtiher,  the  mention  of  continued 
funding  for  alternate  fast  breeder  ap- 
proaches to  thaX,  of  liquid  metal,  name^, 
gas-cooled,  light  water  cooled,  and  the 
molten  salt  concept,  is  a  proper  backstc^ 
and  insure  of  demonstrating  a  breeder 
reactor  by  1980,  even  though  conceivably 
it  might  be  of  a  type  different  than  that 
now  principally  proposed. 

After  the  breeder  will  come  fusion 
power,  controlled  thermonuclear  reac- 
tions which  tame  the  power  of  the  H- 
bomb  for  clean  and  peaceful  use.  The 
message  realistically  recognizes  that  the 
developmental  problems  here  are  of  tre- 
mendous magnitude  that  therefore,  fu- 
sion power  is  no  substitute  for  the  fast 
breeder  in  the  sequentisd  development  of 
U.S.  electrical  energy  capacity.  The  addi- 
tion of  $2.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  thus  program  will  help  insure  that  it 
comes  to  fruition  as  a  practical  find  eco- 
nomic electricity  producer  sometime  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  when  it  will 
be  needed. 

If  you  are  picking  up  a  pattern  here 
frcwn  what  I  have  said  it  is  because  that 
pattern  was  established  by  the  message. 
In  it  two  quite  nonpartisan  concerns  on 
the  President's  part  are  apparent.  One  is 
for  adequate  energy  and  the  second,  and 
equally  important  in  his  mind,  is  for 
clean  energy.  These  are  the  same 
thoughts  he  has  expressed  to  me  cm  prior 
occasions  and  again,  only  this  morning 
during  a  telephone  call  in  which  he  in- 
dicated his  appreciation  both  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
and  myself  for  parallel  bipartisan  ap- 
proaches to  the  subject. 

I  think  it  significant  that  the  message 
Included  in  its  general  call  for  clean 
energy  that  also,  in  specific  coimection 
with  nuclear  energy,  health,  safety,  and 
environmental  considerations  be  regard- 
ed as  essential  parts  of  this  same  generic 
category.  As  a  matter  of  fact  even  ex- 
isting light  water  reactors  came  in  for 
an  added  $3  mlUloQ  foir  safety  related 
efforts,  just  to  make  certain  the  bases 
there  are  covered  here,  too. 

Two  other  nuclear  related  subjects  ap- 
propriately were  in  the  message,  E>ower- 
plant  siting  and  plowshare  nuclear  stlm- 
ulatloQ  of  natural  gas  p»roducticn.  Their 
Incluslan  assures  deserved  high  priority 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  both  for 
easing  or  avoiding  energy  shortages. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  my 
real  pleasure  at  inclusion  in  the  mes- 
sage of  a  promise  to  begin  the  leasing 
of  geothermal  lands  by  this  fall.  Many 
of  us  worked  long  and  hard  to  obtain 
legislation  permitting  the  development  of 
this  resource.  The  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  clearing  away  the  redtape 
which  heretofore  has  been  somewhat  de- 
laying the  start  of  a  leasing  program 
for  development  and  production. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gaitleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  Again.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  geatleman  for 
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his  many,  many  thousands  of  hours  of 
study  and  work  and  attendance  at  hear- 
ings over  the  past  16  or  18  years.  He  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service  from  his  side 
of  the  aisle.  The  program  we  have  now  in 
this  country  on  atomic  energy  could  not 
have  been  obtained  without  the  bipar- 
tisan support  of  all  of  the  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle.  He,  as  ranking  Member,  has 
certainly  set  an  example  which  his  col- 
leagues have  followed,  and  I  have  tried 
to  do  the  same  thing  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  has  been  a  real  thrill  at 
all  times  to  work  on  such  an  important 
facet  of  our  Nation's  requirements.  It  has 
been  a  delight  to  work  with  such  intel- 
ligent and  diligent  and  enjoyable  col- 
leagues and,  therefore,  twice  productive. 
I  yiesid  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  not  only  for  the  expertise  and  lead- 
ership he  has  given  in  his  capacity  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
but  also  in  his  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
where  he  has  dealt  with  other  energy 
matters  outside  the  atomic  energy  field. 
I  Join  with  him  and  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  in 
expressing  our  concerns  about  this  en- 
tire problem  and  the  very  great  debt  of 
gratitude  that  the  Nation  should  prop- 
erly owe  and  recognize  and  express  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this    very    significant    message    which 
ought  to  be  a  landmark  of  this  adminis- 
tration and  certainly  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  newsworthy  events  of  the  year. 
I  hope  people  will  note  the  recent  re- 
versal of  the  energy  demand  ratio  to  the 
GNP  as  being  an  exacerbation  of  the 
very  real  energy  demands  and  crisis  over 
the  next  several  years. 

I  hope  also  that  in  our  concern,  and 
a  very  proper  concern  it  is.  over  the  en- 
vironment and  our  impact  upon  It  in 
the  production  of  energy,  that  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  requires 
energy  to  deal  with  environmental  prob- 
lems. We  cannot  deny  the  production 
of  energy  in  order  to  solve  environmental 
problems. 

I  am  reminded  of  some  of  the  meas- 
ures now  pending  before  the  Congress 
to  simply  prohibit  strip  mining  in  all 
of  Its  forms  and  some  recent  proposals 
which  would  bring  about  a  flat  prohibi- 
tion against  strip  mining  on  public  lands 
as  being  the  kind  of  blind  response  to 
environmental  concern  that  would  make 
the  problem  worse  rather  than  better. 
But.  we  should  deal  with  the  problem  in 
an  intelligent  manner. 

Let  us  solve  the  problem  by  not  deny- 
ing its  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  concern,  ex- 
pressed as  it  is  In  so  very  many  ways. 
is  also  being  expressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Research  Committee  operated  under 
the  Republican  Conference  has  recently 
established  a  task  force  on  energy  and 
resources  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair  and  on  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  Is  a  very  prom- 
inent and  Important  member. 

We  hope  in  all  of  these  ways  to  un- 
derscore the  public  need  for  understand- 
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ing  and  concern  about  the  various  inter- 
related problems  of  energy  demands  as 
well  as  our  environmental  problems  and 
express  the  hope  for  a  better  future  for 
this  country. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for  his 
kind  remarks,  but  also  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  satisfaction  which  his  con- 
stituents must  feel  when  they  hear  him 
discuss  so  ably  and  so  eloquently  prob- 
lems of  such  importance  to  the  Nation 
and  their  government.  Their  confidence 
and  satisfaction  must  be  that  insofar  as 
they  are  concerned  these  matters  are  be- 
ing very  well  and  very  capably  handled 
by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  kind  remarks. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Mh^ler)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Joseph  Smith  Duncan  gave  America 
its  first  addressograph  machine  in  1892. 
The  first  model  consisted  of  a  hexagonal 
wood  block  upon  which  was  glued  rubber 
type  torn  from  rubber  stamps.  The  block 
revolved,  advancing  a  new  name  and  ad- 
dress to  the  printing  point  and  inking  the 
type  simultaneously  at  each  operation. 
This  model  was  never  marketed.  The 
model  "Baby  'O' "  was  put  into  produc- 
tion on  July  26,  1893,  in  one  small  back 
room  in  the  old  Caxton  Building  on  Dear- 
bom  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


CARGO  PREFERENCE  GIVES  FARM- 
ERS, LABOR  "50  PERCENT  OF 
NOTHING"— FINDLEY  PREDICTS 
UNIONS  WILL  ACT  REASONABLY 
IF   RESTRICTION  IS    LIFTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  P^ndley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  8  years 
ago,  in  October  of  1963,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  offered  to  sell  large  quan- 
tities of  American  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Onion.  As  a  condition  of  the  sale,  he  made 
it  a  requirement  that  50  percent  of  the 
grain  be  transported  in  American  ships. 

The  decision  was  a  natural  one  for 
him  to  make.  American  farmers,  the 
world's  most  efficient  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products,  had  outdone  them- 
selves in  preceding  years.  Domestic 
wheat  surpluses  were  continually  mount- 
ing and  storage  costs  were  high.  It  was 
in  our  interest  to  get  rid  of  the  wheat, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  Soviet's  interest  to 
buy  it.  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  pubUcly  urged  that  the  United 
States  send  grain  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, stating  that  "hunger  knows  no  pol- 
itics." 

From  a  political  standpoint,  the  deci- 
sion to  send  50  percent  of  the  grain  in 
American  bottoms  was  also  natural.  Pres- 


ident Kennedy  had  woti  election  over 
Vice  President  Nixon  by  the  narrowest 
margin  in  history.  The  support  of  orga- 
nized labor  had  been  crucial.  LaJaor's 
traditional  support  for  the  Democratic 
ticket  would  be  just  as  important  in  the 
presidential  election  to  be  held  1  year 
later.  The  President  would  not  wish  to 
antagonize  or  offend  those  upon  whom 
his  hopes  for  reelection  so  clearly  de- 
pended. 

Thus,  when  the  longshoremen  and 
other  maritime  unions  demanded  that 
cargo  preference  regulations  be  applied 
to  grain  sales  to  Communist  govern- 
ments. President  Kennedy  obliged. 

Eight  years  later,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  grevious  error  was  committed,  and  that 
both  the  American  workingman  and 
the  American  farmer  today  carry  the 
burden  of  that  error.  Far  from  creating 
jobs  in  the  maritime  shipping  industry, 
the  cargo  preference  requirements  de- 
stroys jobs. 

In  fact,  the  cargo  preference  restric- 
tion on  grain  to  Communist  countries 
has  never  worked  since  its  Inception 
Because  of  high  union  wages  on  US 
ships,  even  the  wheat  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Umon  arranged  by  President  Kennedy 
required  an  enormous  U.S.  subsidy 
amounting  to  almost  $2  million.  The  sub- 
sidy was  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  dis- 
count on  Durum  wheat,  and  the  purpose 
was  to  offset  the  high  shipping  costs 
which  resulted  from  sending  50  percent 
in  U.S.  bottoms. 

Since  that  deal  was  concluded  no 
similar  subsidy  has  been  sold  in  Eastern 
European  and  Soviet  markets. 

American  grain  farmers,  who  depend 
upon  foreign  purchases  for  almost  half 
of  their  wheat  sales,  have  lost  valuable 
new  markets  to  Canada  and  other  wheat 
producing  areas.  This  has  meant  fewer 
dollars  to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of 
union- made  tractors,  planters,  plows, 
harvesters,  trucks,  and  other  union-made 
Items.  It  has  meant  fewer  doUars  for 
union-staffed  trucks  and  rail  shipping 
and  handling  of  the  grain.  And  it  has 
not  secured  for  maritime  labor  the  in- 
come for  which  they  had  hoped.  As  a 
result  of  cargo  preference,  working  men 
and  farmers  alike  have  suffered  mightUy 
For  example,  although  our  country 
exports  more  wheat  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  worid,  we  supply  only  about 
1  percent  of  Eastern  Europe's  wheat 
requirement.  Our  neighbor  to  the  north 
Canada,  supplies  those  same  countries 
with  16  percent  of  their  wheat  Through- 
out the  decade  of  the  1960's.  we  sent  only 
about  5  percent  of  our  exportable  wheat 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Through  various  restrictions,  such  as 
cargo  preference,  we  preclude  ourselves 
from  competing  in  one-quarter  of  the 
world  grain  market.  That  costs  fanners 
and  businessmen  valuable  sales  and 
longshoremen  and  shlphands  jobs. 

The  reason  for  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion is  simple. 

It  costs  only  $8.50  to  ship  1  ton  of 
grain  from  the  United  States  to  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea  if  a  ship  of  foreign  registry 
carries  it.  To  ship  that  same  ton  of  grain 
in  a  U.S.  vessel  costs  $22.25— almost  three 
times  as  much. 
The  requirement  that  50  percent  of 
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U.S.  grain  shipped  to  Eastern  Europe  or 
the  Soviet  Union  go  in  American  bottoms 
actually  means  that  no  VS.  grain  gets 
shipped. 

In  effect,  the  50-percent  requirement 
means  50  percent  of  nothing — 50  percent 
of  nothing  for  labor,  50  percent  of  noth- 
ing for  farmers,  50  percent  of  nothing 
for  businessmen,  and  50  percent  of  noth- 
ing to  help  balance  our  foreign  pajrments. 

Now  is  the  time  to  drop  cargo  prefer- 
ence restrictions  in  the  interests  of  both 
agriculture  and  labor.  President  Nixon 
will  announce  on  Thursday,  June  10,  the 
list  of  commodities  to  be  placed  under 
general  license  to  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China.  I  hope  that  he  will  include  the 
widest  category  of  agricultural  products 
on  that  list,  and  among  them  grains. 

Thursday  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate time  for  the  President  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is  also  lifting  the  cargo 
preference  restriction.  While  the  50- 
percent  requirement  is  on  the  books,  no 
grain  will  move  to  China  irrespective  of 
whether  general  or  specific  licensing  is 
required. 

Farmers  deserve  an  opportunity  to 
compete  in  all  foreign  markets.  Ca-?o 
preference  effectively  prohibits  th  m 
from  doing  so. 

American  shipping  interests,  maritime 
crews  and  longshoremen,  and  other 
union  wokers  also  deserve  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  decent  living.  As  Mr. 
Meany  succlncUy  put  it: 

Seamen,  as  well  as  wheat  farmers  must 
eat. 

Eight  years  of  cargo  preference  have 
not  helped  them. 

Clearly,  a  new  approach  must  be  taken, 
and  I  believe  that  organized  labor  Is 
ready  to  explore  new  alternatives.  Mr. 
Meany  has  openly  called  for  a  "continu- 
ing review  of  governmental  policy  con- 
cerning cargo  preference,  flag  quotas,  and 
martime  policy  generally."  He  has  stated 
that  a  "constructive  alternative"  is 
needed.  The  present  system  benefits  nei- 
ther agriculture  nor  labor.  Mr.  Meany 
only  argues  that  "the  abandonmait  of 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  of  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  merchant  marine  is  neither 
justified  nor  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
objective." 

Certainly,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  lose  all  its  merchant  fleet.  The 
public  interest  Mr.  Meany  sjieaks  of  re- 
quires a  strong  fleet  for  the  sake  of  our 
national  security.  Yet,  just  as  clearly,  an 
alternative  to  the  present  system  must  be 
found. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  announce. 
at  the  time  he  lifts  the  cargo  preference 
restrictions  on  grain  shipments  to  Com- 
munist countries,  that  he  is  immediately 
reconvening  the  Maritime  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  ordering  them  to  report  Im- 
mediately and  directly  to  him  its  recom- 
mendations to  solve  the  problem  of 
freight  rate  differentials.  If  he  does  so,  I 
beUeve  that  organized  labor  will  react 
reasonably. 

The  Committee  Is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  labor,  business,  and  gov- 
ernment. It  enjoys  the  complete  cocifl- 
dence  of  the  unions,  and  they  can  be  sure 
that  their  legitimAte  interesta  will  be 
protected. 


Further,  there  are  alternative  solu- 
tions which  are  acceptable  to  organized 
labor.  Mr.  Meany  has  stated : 

U  the  freight  rate  differential  la.  In  fact, 
the  only  barrier  to  (expand  grain  trade), 
there  are  various  ways  In  which  the  problem 
can  be  approached  which  would  respect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  aU  parties  and  would 
not  entail  the  betrayal  of  one  vital  segment 
of  our  economy  by  another. 

One  suggestion  which  the  Committee 
should  consider  is  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding a  direct  Government  subsidy  for 
the  wage  differential  in  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet. 

As  Mr.  Meany  points  out,  labor  has 
supported  subsidies  to  assure  wheat  price 
maintenance  through  the  government 
lowi  mechanism,  and  labor  has  also  sup- 
poi.«d  the  taxpayer-financed  direct 
wheat  export  subsidy  program  when  it 
was  in  effect. 

As  Mr.  Meany  suggests,  other  alterna- 
tives are  also  available.  Cargo  preference 
i."5  clearly  a  faUure.  A  better  solution  to 
the  problem  is  needed. 

Farmers  want  a  better  solution.  Labor 
wants  a  better  solution.  Our  foreign 
policy  requires  a  better  solution.  Our 
balance-of-payments  problem  cries  for 
solution. 

It  is  time  to  Buct.  The  moment  is  upon 
us.  and  we  must  not  put  off  the  difficult 
decision. 


scends  national  boundaries  as  true  hu- 
manitarianism  should. 


NATIONAL  PEACE  CORPS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  introduced  the  reso- 
lution to  designate  May  30  to  June  5. 
1971,  as  National  Peace  Corps  Week,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  Peace  Corps  on  its  10th  anniversary. 
Over  45,000  volunteers  have  served  in 
some  60  countries  over  the  last  decade, 
promoting  international  friendship  and 
understanding  while  helping  the  devel- 
oping countries  meet  their  needs  for 
trained  manpower.  Our  Nation  is  deeply 
indebted  to  these  courageous  and  dedi- 
cated volunteers  who  have  selflessly 
served  their  country  and  other  countries 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  especially  ap- 
propriate that  during  this  same  weei 
that  we  are  honoring  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  Congress  has  given  Its  final  stamp  of 
approval  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1971  which  would  create  a  new  Action 
agency,  combining  the  Peace  Corps  with 
our  domestic  volunteer  programs.  It  is  an 
indication  to  me  that  we  are  willing  and 
eager  to  build  upon  the  successful  volun- 
teer prograifts  of  the  past  decade  to  meet 
the  new  challenges  of  the  present  dec- 
ade. It  Is  an  indication  to  ne  that  the 
voluntary  spirit  in  America  Is  not  only 
alive  and  well,  but  growing.  It  Is  that 
voluntary  spirit  which  has  made  us  a 
great  nation:  and  it  is  that  voluntary 
spirit  which  will  keep  us  a  great  nation. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  perhaps  been  the 
most  successful  embodiment  of  that  spir- 
it for  it  has  demonstrated  to  the  WOTld 
that  the  voluntary  way  in  America  is  not 
confined  to  our  own  shores  but  tran- 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentie- 
man  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
genuine  pride  that  I  share  with  col- 
leagues a  poem  written  by  a  young  con- 
stituent, the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
R.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington,  N.C.,  who 
is  now  servliig  his  country  in  Vietnam. 
When  many  of  our  youth  are  demon- 
strating against  the  national  interest  and 
mihtary  service,  it  is  inspiring  to  hear 
from  one  who  challenges  others  to  be 
proud  of  their  country  and  Its  freedoms. 
The  poem  follows: 

Only   Thinkino 
Two  months  ago.  I  left  my  home  state 
For  a  war  torn  land  full  of  death  and  hate. 
But  before  the  Navy,  when  from  college  I 

left. 
My  decision  to  Join  had  Influeoce  some  more. 
My  classmates  had  oome  to  wish  me  their 

best. 
And  I  felt  great  pride  In  the  uniform  I  wore. 
Training  and  stateside  duty  passed, 
And  my  orders  for  Nam  came  down  at  last. 
The  day  I  left  home,  my  family  cried 
But,  under  the  tears,  their  eyes  burned  with 

pride. 
Though  me,  from  my  family,  my  duty  tore, 
I  had  never  felt  prouder  of  the  uniform  I 

wore. 
I've  seen  children  who  frocn  hungCT  cry, 
I've  faced  "CTharlle,"  and  I've  watched  him 

die. 
I've  heard  a  friend,  who's  blood  spilled  bright. 
Say,  against  freedom  his  pride  was  not  slight, 
"I  was  helping  stop  axnmunlsm  from  upplng 

the  score," 
And  I  never  felt  prouder  of  the  uniform  I 

wore. 
The  news   from   home  said   •'The   students 

want  more, 
And  the  demands  not  met  bring  on  campus 

war". 
They  ridicule  America  with  their  show  of 

might. 
While   it's  for.   not   against,  my  oountrv  I 

fight. 
They  hate,  ridicule,  scorn  me  and  more 
Because  of  my  pride  In  the  uniform  I  wore. 
Duty  is  a  word  they  never  learned. 
And  freedom  Is  a  privilege  they  never  earned. 
When  by  President  speaks  they  scream  lie. 
But,  on  his  decision,  if  need  be.  I'll  die 
And  hope  by  my  death  that  I  have  done  my 

share 
Because  I  am  still  proud  of  the  uniform  I 

wear. 
I  am  an  Am«ican  and  proud  of  my  right 
Of  having  for  freedom  been  able  to  flght. 
Tou  on  the  campus,  you  who  say  you're  not 

treated  equal, 
ShovUd  see  what  communist  aggression  can 

do  to  a  people. 
Though  you  bum  my  flag  and  scream  I'm 

unfair. 
You  cant  stop  my  pride  In  the  unUorm  I 

wear. 
I  think  of  the  men  who  die  here  each  day 
So  you  students  can  continue  to  live  your 

own  way. 
What  thanks  do  they  get  for  the  sacrlflce 

they^e  made? 
You  bum  their  flag  and  you  spit  upon  their 

grave. 
But  U  they  wwe  still  alive,  their  combined 

voices  would  rov 
Of  the  pride  that  they  felt  for  the  uniform 

they  won. 
liOyal  Americana,  dont  look  at  this  trash. 
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Who  burn  down  their  schools  and  with  local 

{xjUce  clash. 
And  Judge  all  young  Americans  by  their  un- 

loyal  way 
Because,    there    are    thousands    of    us    who 

would  lUce  to  say. 
That  we  love  our  country  and  of  Its  future 

we  care 
And  we  are  all  proud  as  hell  of  the  uniform 

we  wear. 


DIRECTION  THAT  THE  STRATEGIC 
ARMS  LZMTTATION  TALKS  SHOULD 
BE  TAKING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  iMr.  Foley)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  what,  in  my  judgment,  are  two 
verj-  significant  arUcles  in  the  New  York 
Times  pointing  to  the  direction  that  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  should 
be  taking. 

Dr  Donald  G.  Brennan.  who  is  the 
dean  of  the  U.S.  arms  control  profession- 
als recommends  increased  emphasis  on 
defense  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  relative  effort  devoted  to  •  strategic 
offensive  forces.  His  analysis  raises  fun- 
damental questions  about  the  canons  of 
our  conventional  strategic  wisdom:  the 
concept  of  "mutual  assured  destruction' 
to  which  phase  Dr.  Brennan  apUy  as- 
signs the  acronym  MAD. 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  endorse  all 
of  Dr.  Brennan's  positions,  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  safety  of 
clviUans  endangered  by  air  or  artillery 
strikes  or  those  Members  who  are  justi- 
fiably concerned  over  a  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  away  from  excessive 
military  spending,  to  analyze  and  come 
to  terms  with  the  direction  in  which  our 
own  strategic  philosophy  programs  are 
taking  us. 

In  my  judgment  this  can  mean  noth- 
ing else  but  a  mutual  and  enforceable 
decrease  in  offensive  strategic  nuclear 
systems,  and  positive  action  to  strengthen 
rights  of  civilians  to  be  protected  from 
aerial  warfare. 
The  article  follows: 

Strategic  ALTSRNATtvis  I 
(By  Donald  O.  Brennan) 
American  strategic  nuclear  policy  has  been 
dominated  in  recent  years  by  an  idea  called 
•'assured  destruction. "  This  concept  Is  that 
the  dominant  task  of  the  U.S.  strategic  forces 
Is  to  be  able  to  mount  a  nuclear  attack  that 
would  reliably  destroy  a  substantial  fraction 
of  the  Soviet  socleity.  even  after  a  major 
Soviet  strike  on  American  forces.  Recent 
public  statements  of  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion have  emphasized  a  doctrine  called  "stra- 
tegic sufflclencv."  Although  published  for- 
mulations of  this  doctrine  are  ambiguous. 
It  Is  clear  that  something  like  the  concept 
of  "assured  destruction"  stUl  dominates 
American  strategic  policy,  even  If  the  ter- 
minology itself  U  no  longer  used  In  ofBclal 
statements. 

This  domination  extends  to  strategic  arms- 
control  matters.  It  is  widely  argued  that 
the  most  peaceful,  stable,  secure,  cheap,  and 
generally  desirable  arrangement  la  one  In 
which  we  and  the  Soviets  maintain  a  "mu- 
tual assured  destruction"  posture.  In  which 
no  serious  effort  Is  made  by  either  side  to 
limit  the  civilian  damage  that  could  be  In- 
fUct«d  by  the  other.  Moat  of  the  oppoeltlon 


In  the  West  to  substantial  systems  of  missile 
defense  for  cities  and  some  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  derives  from 
the  alleged  benefits  of  such  a  posture  This 
Is  pertinent  to  the  forthcoming  Soviet - 
American  negotiations  on  offensive  and  de- 
fensive forces  announced  by  President  Nixon 
last  Thursday. 

I  believe  that  the  concept  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  provides  one  of  the  few 
instances  In  which  the  obvious  acronym  for 
something  yields  at  once  the  appropriate 
description  for  it;  that  is.  a  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  posture  as  a  goal  Is,  almost  lit- 
erally, mad.  MAD. 

If  the  forces  of  technology  and  interna- 
tional politics  provided  absolutely  no  alter- 
native, one  might  reluctantly  accept  a  MAD 
posture.  But  to  think  of  it  as  desirable — for 
instance,  as  a  clearly  preferred  goal  of  our 
arms-control  negotiations,  as  many  curreiit 
proposals  automatically  assume — is  bizarre. 
This  can  be  made  very  clear  by  considering 
:he  simplest  and  most  effective  means  of 
realizing  it. 

At  present,  we  and  the  Soviets  achieve  a 
MAD  posture  by  means  of  long-range  missiles 
and  bombers  armed  with  thermonuclear 
weapons.  There  are,  however,  many  problems 
associated  with  these  forces;  missiles  and 
bomt>ers  may  be  attacked  before  they  are 
launched,  they  may  fail  to  perform  properly, 
or  they  may  fail  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses. 
Concern  about  such  vulnerabilities  in  our 
posture  helps  drive  the  arms  race.  These 
forces  are  also  expensive;  the  U.S.  alone 
spends  about  $8  bUllon  a  year  on  them. 

Now,  If  It  were  genuinely  desirable  to  have 
a  MAD  posture,  we  could  achieve  it  far  more 
effecUvely,  reliably  and  cheaply  than  at 
pr«sent.  As  teo  Szilard  remarked  ten  years 
ago,  we  and  the  Soviets  could  have  an  arms- 
control  agreement  to  mine  each  other's  cities. 
We  could  InstaU  very  large  thermonuclear 
weapons  with  secure  firing  arrangements  In 
Moscow.  Leningrad,  Kiev,  and  so  on,  while 
the  Soviet«  could  Install  sUnUar  weapons  and 
arrangements  in  New  York  City,  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles,  and  so  on.  It  Is  technically 
feasible  to  make  such  a  system  very  secure, 
and  the  vtilnerabllitles  mentioned  above 
ooiUd  be  eliminated,  which  would  reduce 
arms-race  pressures.  While  such  a  system 
would  have  lis  own  technical  problems, 
analysis  indicates  they  would  be  far  simpler 
to  solve  than  those  of  the  present  system. 
It  would  also  be  much  cheaper  than  the  cur- 
rent system;   It  could  save  billions. 

Yet  almost  everyone  will  judge  It  starkly 
absurd,  even  after  consideration.  And,  since 
a  mlned-clty  system  Is  clearly  the  best  way 
of  realizing  a  MAD  posture.  It  follows  that  a 
MAD  posture  as  a  goal  is  Itself  fundamen- 
tally absvird — It  Is,  Indeed,  mad. 

This  reductlon-to-absurdity  argument  is 
useful  for  sharply  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  something  must  be  wrong  with 
MAD  as  a  vwiy  of  life.  However,  one  can 
dlsciiss  the  problems  of  MAD  directly.  There 
are  at  least  three  Interrelated  problems. 

The  first  Is  that.  In  spite  of  our  beet  efforts, 
a  major  nuclear  war  could  happen.  An  insti- 
tutionalized MAD  posture  Is  a  way  of  In- 
suring, ncjw  and  forever,  that  the  outcome  of 
such  a  war  would  be  a  nearly  unlimited  dis- 
aster for  everybody.  While  technology  and 
poUtlCB  may  conspire  for  a  time  to  leave  us 
temporarily  in  such  a  posture,  we  should  not 
welcome  It — we  should  ratiier  be  looking 
for  ways  out  of  It.  And  they  can  be  found. 

The  second  fundamental  difficulty  is.  In 
essence,  political:  The  body  politic  of  the 
United  States  did  not  create  a  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  deliberately 
making  us  all  hostages  to  enemy  weapons. 
The  Government  Is  supposed,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  to  "{wovlde  for  the  com- 
mon defense."  and  plainly  most  Americans 
would  revolt  at  the  Idea  that  a  mlned-clty 
system  Is  a  sensible  way  to  do  this.  They 
wx>\ild  be  quite  right.  The  Defense  Dopart- 
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ment  should  be  more  concerned  with  aasiirlng 
live  Americans  than  dead  Russians. 

The  third  fundamental  difficulty  is  moral. 
We  should  not  deliberately  create  a  system 
In  which  millions  of  Innocent  civilians  would, 
by  Intention,  be  exterminated  in  a  failure  of 
the  system  Is  not  that  reliable.  If  we  accept 
a  MAD  posture  as  an  interim  solution,  we 
should  be  seeking  ways  out  of  it.  not  ways 
to  enshrine  It. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  discuss  alternative  direc- 
tions for  strategic  policy  and  arms  control. 


Strategic  Alternatives:  II 
(By  Donald  O.  Brennan) 
Yesterday  I  explained  that  many  people 
regard  a  posture  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruc- 
tion— MAD — as  a  desirable  objective  of  our 
arms-control  policy.  I  also  explained  that 
a  mlned-clty  system  was  obviously  the  most 
efficient  way  of  achieving  a  MAD  posture, 
and.  since  the  mlned-clty  system  was 
clearly  absurd.  It  followed  that  a  MAD 
posture  itself  must  be  absurd. 

Why.  then,  do  some  Americans  advocate 
a  MAD  posture?  The  advocates  Involved  are. 
In  the  main,  technical  or  technically  ori- 
ented people  accustomed  to  theoretical  mod- 
els, and  the  arguments  Involve  appeals  to 
•■stability"  of  various  kinds  and  reference  to 
other  sophisticated  Jargon — jargon  that  I 
understand  very  well,  having  helped  to  artic- 
ulate It  a  decade  and  more  ago.  For  Instance, 
one  argument  sometimes  heard  Is  that  this 
posture  will  best  protect  against  nuclear  war 
altogether,  but  this  proposition  Is  very  dubi- 
ous Indeed. 

While  these  advocates  are  undoubtedly 
sincere,  and  many  of  them  are  even  Intel- 
ligent, I  believe  they  have  been  bemused 
by  theoretical  models  of  strategic  interac- 
tions, models  which  seem  sophisticated  and 
Intellectually  appealing  but  which  are  in  fact 
much  oversimplified  descriptions  of  reality. 
Indeed,  some  few  technical  people,  who  have 
at  least  had  the  Integrity  to  follow  the  logic 
of  such  analysis  to  Its  conclusion,  have  been 
so  bemused  by  these  models  that  they  have 
seriously  advocated  the  actual  deployment 
of  a  mlned-clty  system. 

Well.  If  an  institutionalized  MAD  posture 
Is  not  desirable  as  a  permanent  way  of  life, 
and  Is  not,  what  alternative  Is  available?  The 
answer  Is  to  provide  increasing  emphasis  on 
defense,  and  corresponding  reduction  In  the 
relative  effort  devoted  to  strategic  offensive 
forces* 

There  Is  much  controversy  about  just  how 
effective  defense  (such  as  ABM)  can  be 
made  against  current  offensive  forces,  or 
against  further  enlarged  offensive  forces.  I 
cannot  discuss  this  controversy  here.  How- 
ever, there  Is  very  little  controversy  over  the 
fact  that  defense  can  be  made  quite  effective 
if  the  opposing  offense  Is  held  down  or  ac- 
tually reduced,  while  allowed  defense  Is 
built  up.  This  U  precisely  the  direction  that 
negotiations  In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  should  be  taking,  but,  so  far  aa 
I  can  see  have  not  yet  been  taking.  The  forth- 
coming negotiation  on  offensive  and  defen- 
sive forces  wUl  provide  both  Governments 
with  a  good  opportunity  to  pursue  this  poe- 
slbUlty. 

Even  If  it  were  held  that  currently  achiev- 
able defense  Is  too  Ineffective  to  be  useful 
against  even  a  suitably  reduced  offensive 
threat  (a  position  that  few  informed  persons 
would  believe).  It  makes  little  sense  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  more  effective  de- 
fense being  found  In  the  future.  Most  of  the 
current  approaches  to  these  matters  would 

do  so.  , 

It  might  be  possible  to  achieve  slmUar  ef- 
fects simply  by  sharply  reducing  offensive 
forces,  without  any  defense,  if  It  were  not  for 
two  factors:  (a)  there  are  other  countries  in 
the  world  besides  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  (b)  perfect  inspection  of 
sharply    reduced    offensive    forces    probaWy 
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cannot  be  achieved,  and  defense  can  provide 
protection  against  clandestine  weapons. 

The  most  desirable  postures  providing  In- 
creased defensive  emphasis  would  be  those 
achievable  through  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets.  If  such  negotiations  should  fall, 
other  alternatives,  though  less  desirable,  are 
available.  I  believe  a  sensible  unilateral 
American  strategic  program  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  foUowliig  three  rules: 

The  Budget  Rule.  We  should  spend  about 
as  much  money  on  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  forces  combined  as  the  Soviets  do, 
neither  greatly  more,  which  might  stimulate 
arms-race  effects,  nor  greatly  less,  which 
would  leave  us  In  a  position  of  Increasing 
risk. 

I  shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  call  this  the 
Brass  Rule.  In  terms  of  possible  strategic  nu- 
clear wars,  we  should  be  able  to  do  about  as 
badly  unto  the  Soviets  as  they  can  do  unto 
us.  This  makes  It  unlikely  that  the  Soviets 
could  "dictate"  terms  to  the  United  States 
In  a  crisis.  Note  that  this  formulation — in 
contrast  to  the  McNamara  formulation  of 
"assured  destruction" — leaves  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  our  threat  to  the  Soviets, 
if  their  threat  to  us  can  be  reduced  by  what- 
ever means. 

The  Defense  Rule,  Of  the  money  provided 
by  the  Budget  Rule,  spend  as  much  on  de- 
fense as  Is  compatible  with  the  Brass  Rule. 
For  the  foreseeable  future,  this  would  re- 
quire major  continued  exp>endltures  on  of- 
fense. 

We  should  not  be  busily  engaged  In  forging 
a  permanent  Sword  of  Damocles,  to  hang 
forever  over  our  heads,  by  our  own  design 
and  efforts.  It  Is  too  likely  to  fall.  We  should 
rather  devote  our  best  efforts  to  escaping 
from  this  MAD  posture.  The  alternatives  are 
available. 


PROBLEMS  BESET  NUCLEAR  POWER 
PLANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  <Mr.  Skubitz)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  in- 
vestigation over  the  past  year  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  proposal  to 
establish  an  atomic -waste  dump  in  Kan- 
sas, it  has  become  obvious  that  the  men 
of  AEC,  despite  their  vaunted  expertise 
in  all  matters  scientific,  are  humans  with 
the  same  frailties  and  proclivity  for  mis- 
takes that  mark  the  rest  of  us. 

One  would  think  that  because  of  their 
grave  responsibilities,  because  they  deal 
with  things  that  imperil  all  life  on  earth, 
they  would  exhibit  a  degree  of  care  that 
exceeds  the  ordinary.  The  record  does 
not  seem  to  bear  this  out.  On  the  con- 
trary, while  the  Commission  is  un- 
doubtedly peopled  with  men  of  outstand- 
ing ability  and  perhaps  even  near-ge- 
nius, its  very  lack  of  concern  for  the 
ordinary,  the  mundane,  the  simple, 
results  in  occasional  outlandish  results. 

A  good  example  is  illustrated  by  a 
newspaper  article  that  appeared  In  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  26,  1971.  The  piece,  by  the  very  ca- 
pable science  writer  Thomas  OToole,  re- 
counts that  apparent  defective  designs  in 
nuclear-fuel  power  reactors  will  delay 
the  construction  and /or  operation  of  at 
least  five  major  nuclear  powerplants.  As 
many  as  51  other  such  plants  the  ar- 
ticle says,  face  construction  and  opera- 
tion delays  as  a  result  of  recent  tests 
showing  up  serious  problems. 

The  AEC,  of  course,  believes  that  the 


problem  is  probably  not  In  basic  design 
and  points  out  that  the  test  failures  were 
only  in  laboratory-sized  models.  How- 
ever it  admits  it  is  very  much  concerned 
if  the  emergency  cool -down  system  does 
not  work.  The  concern  is  great  enough 
to  order  a  halt  in  operation  of  three 
plants  almost  ready  to  produce  electricity 
and  to  construction  of  two  others.  AEC 
believes  the  delays  may  last  from  1  to 
3  months,  but  no  one  knows  for  sure.  The 
five  plants  currently  involved  represent 
an  investment  of  more  than  $1  billion 
and  the  Impact  of  prolonged  loss  of  power 
production  from  the  three  will  exacerbate 
the  already  critical  p>ower  situation  the 
Nation  faces  this  stmimer. 

In  my  judgment,  this  article  points  up 
again  the  fact  that  in  AECs  haste  to  de- 
velop peaceful  use  of  the  atom  and  push 
private  utilities  into  vast  and  terribly 
expensive  construction  programs — which 
of  course  the  power  users  must  pay  for — 
it  just  does  not  do  its  homework. 

An  Integral  part  of  the  atomic-power 
production  is  the  resultant  highly  dan- 
gerous waste  that  must  be  cared  for  until 
it  is  no  longer  lethal  to  living  things — 
a  period  ranging  from  50,000  to  500,000 
years  depending  on  the  tjTie  of  waste. 
AEC  spent  billions  developing  a  method 
of  producing  electricity  from  the  atom 
but  did  not  give  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  disposing  of  the  wastes  safely.  Now, 
facing  vast  quantities  of  this  hot  and 
poisonous  material,  it  wants  to  dump  it 
into  absmdoned  salt  mines  without  hav- 
ing carefully  and  fully  researched  the 
necessary  facts  to  determine  how  safely 
this  can  be  done. 

Since  other  Members  of  this  body  al- 
ready have,  and  more  will  In  the  future, 
experience  critical  environmental,  eco- 
Ic^cal.  and  health  and  safety  problems 
arising  from  AEC  operations,  I  include 
the  newspaper  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  26,  1971] 

A-Plants  Face  Delays  Aittb  PAnnRi  in 
Tests 

(By  Thomas  CToole) 

At  least  five  and  as  many  as  56  atomic 
power  plants  being  built  In  the  United  States 
face  construction  and  operation  delays  as 
the  result  of  testa  showing  possibly  defective 
designs  In  their  nuclear-fueled  reactors. 

The  five  plants  alone  represent  an  Invest- 
ment of  m6re  tbtJX  $1  billion  and  an  electric 
power  output  of  more  than  four  million  kilo- 
watts, enough  to  light  up  a  dty  the  size  of 
Chicago.  Long  delays  In  these  plants  oould 
trigger  power  crises  In  Florida,  New  York 
and  Michigan,  where  they  are  being  built. 

Far  more  serious  Is  the  Impact  long  delays 
might  have  on  61  more  plants  being  built  or 
about  to  he  built;  these  account  for  more 
than  42  million  kilowatts  of  planned  power 
and  an  Investment  of  over  »10  billion  in  more 
than  20  states.  Lengthy  delays  in  their  con- 
struction oould  trigger  a  natlonvride  power 
Shortage. 

The  delays  were  caused  by  six  straight  fall- 
tires  of  laboratory-sized  atomic  reactors  to 
oool  themselves  down  in  emergencies  called 
"loss  of  coolant"  failures.  Each  time,  the 
emergency  procedure  for  cooling  down  the 
hot  nuclear  cores  backfired  in  tests,  causing 
the  simulated  reactors  to  close  themselves 
down. 

"These  tesrts  were  not  fair  models  of  real 
reactors."  one  Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission 
ofllclal  said.  "Nevertheless,  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned by  the  failures  and  the  outside  possi- 


bility that  we  might  have  a  fundamental 
problem  in  design." 

The  chances  of  basic  design  problems  are 
sUm,  AEC  officials  said.  But  if  the  emergency 
coolant  designs  don't  work  it  would  affect 
the  nuclear  plants  being  built  and  the  16 
plants  already  in  operation. 

If  the  designs  prove  defective,  plants  op- 
erating today  might  have  to  be  closed  while 
the  designs  were  being  corrected. 

"We  have  told  five  utlllUes  they  can  ex- 
I>ect  licensing  delays  on  five  nuclear  power 
plants,"  an  official  of  the  AECs  regulatory 
staff  said  yesterday. 

"These  five  were  chosen  because  they  were 
all  at  a  juncture  where  some  action  had  to 
be  taken.  They  had  to  be  told  they  oould  not 
meet  their  deadlines." 

The  five  utilities  are  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  and  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  in  New 
York,  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  De- 
troit Edison  Co.  and  Consumers  Power  Co. 
In  Michigan.  The  Con  Ed.  Florida  P&L  and 
Consumers  Power  plants  are  ready  to  begin 
producing  electricity;  the  other  two  are  about 
to  begin  construction. 

The  length  of  the  operation  and  construc- 
tion delays  Is  anybody's  guess.  One  ABC  offi- 
cial said  the  five  utilities  can  expect  delays 
of  at  least  one  month  and  probably  three 
months. 

The  tests  that  turned  up  the  loss-of-cool- 
ant  failures  were  what  engineers  call  "blow- 
down"  tests.  They  were  conducted  on  semi- 
scale  reactor  mockups  at  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  in  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho. 

In  the  tests,  engineers  pretended  that  a 
water-cooled  reactor  under  pressure  had  sud- 
denly lost  Its  cooling  water  at  the  same  time 
that  It  suffered  a  "blowdown."  which  la  a 
rupture  In  the  piping  that  carries  the  cool- 
ant through  the  reactor. 

The  tests  showed  that  when  emergency 
water  was  flooded  In  through  the  piping  to 
cool  down  the  core.  It  did  not  get  to  the  core 
because  pressurized  steam  built  up  and 
wouldn't  let  It  In. 

"The  teste  seemed  to  indicate."  one  source 
said,  "that  there  Is  a  possibility  the  steam 
pressure  within  the  vessel  oould  prevent  the 
core  cooling  water  from  entering  the  vessel. 
It  appeared  as  If  the  core  cooling  water  was 
being  forced  out  of  a  break  In  the  recircula- 
tion loop." 

Engineers  noted  that  the  test  results  dont 
prove  a  design  defect,  since  the  tests  were 
carried  out  on  a  model  vastly  different  from 
a  full-scale  reactor.  Only  one  prime  coolant 
loop  Is  used  In  the  model,  whereas  four  are 
used  on  real  reactors. 

Nonetheless,  the  test  results  were  viewed 
as  serious  In  the  most  conservative  AEC 
circles. 

"If  you  get  a  loss  of  coolant  and  then  a 
loss  of  emergency  coolant  In  a  real  accident," 
one  official  said,  "your  reactor  core  would 
overheat  and  probably  melt  under  teiiq)era- 
tures  In  excess  of  5.000  degrees. 

"The  core  would  probably  crumble."  he 
went  on,  "and  although  you've  got  10  or  12 
feet  of  reinforced  concrete  under  the  core 
It  might  melt  through  all  that.  There  would 
be  steam  explosions  and  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  the  reactor  bursting.  Nobody  knows  for 
sure  what  would  happen." 


REPRESENTATIVE  RONCALIO  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO 
MAKE  ILLEGAL  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE, SALE,  PUBCHASE,  USE  AND 
POSSESSION  OF  ALL  THALLIUM 
COMPOUNDS  AS  A  PESTICIDE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  make  lUe- 
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gal  the  manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  use 
and  possession  of  all  Thallium  com- 
pounds as  a  pesticide  or  as  an  Instrument 
of  animal  control. 

E>urlng  the  month  of  May,  48  eagles 
were  found  dead  in  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. Upon  investigation  of  these  deaths, 
it  appears  most  of  the  eagles  fell  victim 
to  the  reckless  use  of  one  of  the  most 
lethal  wildlife  poisons  known  to  man. 
Thallium  sulfate. 

Thallium  sulfate  Is  a  non-qjecific. 
highly  stable  and  persistent,  cumulative 
toxin  that  not  only  killed  countless 
eagles  but  also  indeterminate  numbers 
of  other  wildlife.  Under  existing  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  directives,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  number  of  per- 
sona using  this  poison,  their  identity,  the 
concentration  in  which  it  is  distributed, 
the  localities  of  its  placement,  the  dura- 
tion of  exposure  to  wildlife,  or  the  total 
effect  upon  not  only  predators,  but  all 
forms  of  animal  life,  including  man. 

The  situation  described  above  points 
to  the  lack  of  control  and  the  neglect 
of  our  public  responsibility  in  regulating 
the  various  poisoning  programs  in  my 
State  of  Wyoming  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  just  one 
step  in  bringing  these  programs  under 
strict  control.  I  hope  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  act  vvlth  favor  on  this 
measure  so  as  to  bring  a  halt  to  such  a 
natiCMial  disgrace  as  Wyoming  has  suf- 
fered in  the  last  month,  and  to  prevent 
further  irreparable  damage  to  our  al- 
ready fast-fading  national  wildlife. 


REMARKS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  WIL- 
BUR D.  MILLS  BEFORE  JOINT  SES- 
SION OF  LOUISIANA  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  Memorial  Day  recess.  Louisiana 
was  honored  to  have  the  distingiilshed 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  great  American  patriot,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  address  the 
joint  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture, in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

It  was  a  signal  honor  for  me  person- 
ally for  WiLBtni  to  come  to  our  beloved 
State,  he  being  a  close  and  dear  friend 
from  the  neighboring  State  of  Arkansas 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving. 

The  address  was  stirring  and  indeed 
timely,  and  I  would  like  for  all  our  col- 
leagues to  have  the  benefit  of  these  words 
of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  address  of 
Congressman  Wilbtir  D.  Mills  before 
the  Joint  session  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Legislature  In  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  May  31, 
1971,  following  my  remarks: 
RxMAXKs  OF  Congressman  Wilbub  D.  Mills 

It  Is  a  singularly  gratifying  houor  for  me  to 
be  Invited  to  appear  before  tills  distinguished 
legislative  body  today.  I  come  wlUx  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  significant  fact  that  Louisi- 
ana has  been  the  matrix  for  the  western  half 
of  this  Nation — the  mother  of  the  many 
SUtes  carved  out  of  the  vast  territory  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 


Mountains,  Including  my  own  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  history  of  Louisiana  and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  constitutes,  therefore,  a  large  meas- 
ure of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Just 
as  New  York  was  the  gateway  and  melting  pot 
of  the  east,  so  Louisiana  has  welcomed,  re- 
ceived and  sustained  people  representing  the 
varied  cultures  and  Influences  of  the  Old 
World.  Louisiana,  however,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  has  had  the 
genius  to  blend  and  preserve  these  diverse 
ethnic  contributions  Into  a  tradition  of  liar- 
mony,  hospitality  and  that  unique  charm 
for  which  your  State  is  known  everywhere. 
Louisiana  has  successfully  accomplished  a 
rare  and  graceful  union  of  heritage  preserva- 
tion and  mazlml2satlon  of  progress  with  a  vi- 
tality and  spirit  second  to  no  other  State  In 
the  Union. 

We  Arkansans  are  proud  of  our  close  asso- 
ciation with  Louisiana,  dating  from  centxirles 
before  the  LovUslana  Purchase  right  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  same  Spanish  explorers  and 
French  pioneers  who  In  very  early  days  plied 
the  ■Father  of  Waters"  In  Liotilslana  also  ex- 
plored and  settled  along  the  mighty  river's 
tributaries  In  Arkansas.  These  early  French 
settlers  left  marks  that  are  visible  today  not 
only  in  geographical  names  on  the  map  of 
our  State  but  in  the  customs  and  mores  of 
our  people.  The  port  of  New  Orleans  has, 
from  the  time  of  the  Crescent  City's  found- 
ing, been  exceedingly  important  to  Arkansas, 
because  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  our  prin- 
cipal "window  to  the  sea". 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  citi- 
zens of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  joined 
shoulder  to  shoulder  at  Port  Hudson.  Vicks- 
burg  and  other  battles  both  within  and  with- 
out this  State. 

After  the  war.  It  was  once  again  to  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  that  Arkansas  looked  to 
provide  the  outlet  to  world  markets  for  her 
cotton  and  other  agricultural  products  that 
would  afford  opportunity  for  recovery  and 
restoration  of  her  devastated  economy. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  we  In  Arkansas  and 
you  in  Louisiana  cooperated  and  worked  to- 
gether to  tame  the  Mississippi  River  and  to 
have  instituted  the  far-flung  system  of  flood 
control  measures  that  have  transformed  this 
longest  of  all  rivers  Into  a  consistently  obedi- 
ent servant  rather  than  the  unpredictably 
destructive  and  rebellious  enemy  of  years 
gone  by. 

Today,  with  the  completion  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Navigation  Project,  we  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  an  era  that  wlU  see  even 
greater  enhancement  of  the  close  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kansas and,  Indeed,  all  the  States  of  the 
Mlsslaslppt  Valley.  Because  of  Louisiana's 
strategic  location  at  the  point  where  this  fer- 
tile valley,  the  richest  and  most  productive 
in  world  history,  meets  the  sea,  we  look  to 
you  and  your  waterways  and  ports  onoe 
again  to  show  us  the  way. 

That  Louisiana  has  been  showing  the  way 
for  the  mid -South,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  entire  Nation,  as  well,  is  manifested 
in  the  great  contributions  your  State  has 
made  and  is  making  to  the  progress  and 
strength  of  the  United  States.  We  know 
very  well  that  statistics  show  that  In  foreign 
commerce.  New  Orleans,  is  second  only  to 
New  York  among  the  ports  of  this  country 
in  the  value  of  foreign  trade  handled  and 
that  it  is  the  Nation's  leading  grain  port.  We 
recognize  that  Louisiana  Is  a  leading  State 
In  the  discovery,  production,  refinement 
and  dlstrlhutloa  of  essential  natural  re- 
sources BO  vital  to  the  Nation's  economy  and 
defense.  Your  leadership  Is  well  kno>wn  also 
in  the  production  of  forest  products,  fish 
and  seafood,  furs,  soybeans,  rice,  livestock 
and  all  manner  of  food  and  fiber.  Your 
State's  phenomenal  Industrial  growth  since 
World  War  n  is  symtMllzed  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  riparian  area  from  this  point 


southward  to  below  New  Orleans  as  the 
"American  Ruhr".  Your  artistic  and  cultural 
contributions  are  without  p)eer  among  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

Your  leadership  Is  particularly  evident  and 
pronounced  in  government.  Louisiana  has 
consistently  produced  distinguished  states- 
men and  dedicated  public  servants  at  all 
levels  ol  government — ^Federal,  State  and 
local.  It  has  been  said  that  man  for  man  your 
current  delegation  to  the  Congress,  which 
has  aggregate  seniority  of  almost  170  years  of 
service,  is  the  most  powerful  there.  On  the 
House  side,  the  Majority  Leader  is  Hale 
Boggs.  and  on  the  Senate  side,  the  President 
pro  tempore  and  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ap^roprlatlos  is  Allen  Ellender.  The 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  Is  Ed  Hubert  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  In  the  Senate  is 
Russell  Long.  Otto  Passman  is  high  on  the 
list  of  Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Joe  Waggonner  is  a  valued 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Committee  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair.  Speedy  Long,  Ed  Edwards, 
John  Rarick  and  Pat  Caflery  are  also  estab- 
Ushlng  themselves  as  Important  Members  of 
the  Committees  they  serve  and  are  adhering 
to  the  tradition  of  Louisiana  legislators, 
which  have  always  been  among  the  most 
able,  effective  and  articulate  delegations  in 
the  Consreas. 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  im- 
pKjrtant  sheets  of  our  Federal  system — that 
is,  Federal-state-local  relationships  in  the 
frame  of  particular  areas  and  In  the  light  of 
Issues  currently  before  the  public.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress  has  been  comprehen- 
sively reviewing  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships In  the  public  welfare  system.  On  last 
Wednesday,  the  Committee  filed  Its  report 
on  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security  and  welfare 
amendments,  with  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tlves,  and  soon  we  sliall  be  voting  on  this 
blU  on  the  House  Floor. 

H.R.  1  represents  the  most  far-reaching 
and  coanplete  revision  of  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare system  since  its  Inception,  and  nobody 
denies  that  this  system  has  been  badly  need- 
ful of  revlalon.  After  long  and  assiduous 
study  and  month  after  month  of  public  hear- 
ings and  executive  sessions,  the  Committee 
became  convinced  that  the  only  feasible  and 
sensible  approach  to  the  welfare  problem  is 
federalization  of  the  family  and  adult  assist- 
ance programs,  establishment  erf  uniform  re- 
quirements and  provision  for  an  appropriate 
nationwide  income  fioor.  With  respect  to 
families,  this  Federal  floor  would  be  set  at 
$2,400  for  a  family  of  four.  The  new  program 
would  be  federally  administered. 

Federalization  in  this  particular  au-ea.  that 
Is,  public  welfare  payments,  is  the  proper 
course  to  follow  to  achieve  greater  fairness 
and  equity,  desirable  uniformity  and  better 
control,  economy  and  enforcement  of  the 
program.  Instead  of  the  widely  varying  pot- 
pourri of  existing  programs  In  the  fifty  States, 
we  want  to  create  a  system  of  welfare  that 
will  be  consistently  fair  both  to  the  taxpay- 
Ing  public  which  supports  It  and  Its  bene- 
ficiaries. We  want  a  system  of  welfare  which 
places  primary  emphasis  on  ultimate  sever- 
ance of  a  faznlly  from  the  program  and  re- 
entry Into  the  working  world.  We  want  a  pro- 
gram that  restores  people  to  employment, 
self-reliance  and  self-respect.  We  want  a  pro- 
gram that  will  stem  the  alarming  tide  of  spi- 
rallng  costs  and  chronic  Instances  of  family 
dependence  on  welfare  generation  after  gen- 
eration. 

The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  H.R.  1 
Is  a  tremendously  significant  move  In  this 
direction.  It  will  establish  a  new  system  of 
incentives  and  requirements  for  work  and 
training.  Families  in  which  at  least  one  per- 
son Is  employable  would  be  enrolled  In  what 
la  caUed  the  "Opportunities  For  Families" 
program,  which  would  be  administered  not 
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by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  but  by  the  Department  ai  Labor. 
Only  those  faonllles  without  employable  per- 
sons would  be  enrolled  in  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan,  the  part  that  would  be  admin- 
istered by  HEW. 

All  adult  fannlly  assistance  recipients  ex- 
cept those  spedflcally  exempted  by  the  bill, 
wotild  be  required  to  register  for  work  or 
training.  The  exemptions  from  the  registra- 
tion requirements  have  been  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

H.R.  1.  therefore,  places  the  spotlight  of 
attention  on  the  terminal  end  of  welfare 
while  simultaneously  tightening  the  pre- 
requisites for  Initial  entry  on  the  rolls.  The 
only  feasible  means  of  accomplishing  these 
objectives  Is  through  federalizing  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  beneficial  financial  results  to  the 
States  of  federalization  are  quite  substan- 
tial, aggregating  some  $1.5-bllllon  of  State 
savings  In  the  first  year  of  op)eratlon.  Louisi- 
ana, for  example,  can  expect  to  save  more 
than  $65-mllllon  in  fiscal  year  1973  over 
what  it  would  be  si>endlng  under  present 
law. 

This,  m  my  judgment.  Is  a  proper  way  to 
Improve  the  Federal-State  partnership  and  to 
provide  savings  to  the  States.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  specific  areas  on  a  case  by  case 
basis  and  determine  in  a  logical,  rational,  ob- 
jective manner  whether  a  particular  program 
would  lend  Itself  to  full  Federal  responsi- 
bility, whether  a  si>eciflc  program  should  be 
left  to  the  States,  or  whether  It  is  one  In 
which  cooperative,  tandem  effort  can  best 
achieve  desired,  well  defined  goals.  It  was 
this  case  by  case  approach  that  led  many 
years  ago  to  assumption  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  flood  control  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  provided  literal  salvation  for  the 
States  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Valley,  namely. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  It  is  the 
proven  and  tested  way  of  providing  relief  to 
the  States  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
sound  and  effective  programs. 

To  be  contrasted  with  this  case  by  case, 
function  by  function  approach,  which  I  am 
convinced  will  strength  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships. Is  the  blunderbuss,  cure-all-ills, 
general  revenue  sharing  proposal  currently 
being  ballyhooed  across  the  country.  That  Is 
the  Alice  in  Wonderland  belief  that  somehow 
by  a  wave  of  a  wand  or  sleight  of  hand,  the 
Administration  can  channel  nonexistent  Fed- 
eral largesse  Into  the  States'  treasuries.  I  re- 
main adamantly  opposed  to  this  measure, 
although  beginning  day  after  tomorrow,  In 
the  spirit  of  fairness  and  to  afford  the  matter 
its  full  day  in  court,  we  commence  extensive 
public  hearings  on  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

One  good  reason  I  am  opposed  to  general 
revenue  sharing  Is  the  obvious  one  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  would  not  be  sharing 
revenues  but  simply  borrowed  money.  If  you 
dont  believe  it,  look  at  the  projected  Federal 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  next 
year.  According  to  estimates  In  the  latest  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Federal  Expenditures,  the  Federal  funds 
budget  for  this  year  will  be  In  the  red  by 
$26.6-blllion.  and  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1973  Is  an  even  greater  deficit  of  $a8.6-bllllon. 
That  represents  cux  aggregate  of  $56.1-bllllon 
In  two  years,  the  largest  back  to  back  deficit 
since  World  War  n.  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  Congress  had  to  adjust  the  national  debt 
limit  uirward  to  >430-bllllon  to  accommodate 
these  anticipated  deficits.  Very  frankly,  how- 
ever, I  dotibt  that  limitation  will  carry  us  to 
the  end  of  the  next  flaoal  year  as  It  Is  in- 
tended to  do. 

How  anyone  can  suggest  general  revenue 
sharing,  with  a  straight  face,  In  full  view  of 
Federal  deficits  of  that  magnitude  and  the 
chronic  string  of  deficits  over  the  past  forty 
years  is  beyond  me. 

Not  only  that — ^tbe  general  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  of  the  Administration  would 
operate  capriciously  In  the  manner  In  which 


the  so-called  Federal  revenues  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. Take,  for  example,  the  formula  that 
would  distribute  funds  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. It  Is  based  primarily  on  the  respective 
amounts  of  taxes  collected  by  each  govern- 
mental unit.  It  Is  true  that  each  State  and 
Its  local  governments  would  have  the  option 
to  adopt  alternative  methods  of  sharing  the 
funds — but  It  is  questionable  whether  these 
alternative  formulas  would  produce  very  dif- 
ferent results  from  the  tax  collection  basis. 
What  I  want  to  stress  Is  that  the  amount  of 
taxes  collected  by  a  particular  local  govern- 
ment is  not  a  good  measure  of  Its  need  for 
assistance,  "nils  gives  the  greatest  amount 
of  aid  to  local  governments  which  can  raise 
substantial  tax  revenue  because  they  have 
wealthy  residents  or  a  large  Industrial  or 
commercial  tax  base. 

The  capricious  results  of  revenue  sharing 
are  particularly  evident  in  your  own  State  of 
Louisiana.  Baton  Rouge  with  a  population  of 
166,000  would  get  »2.9-mllllon  under  revenue 
sharing,  while  Shreveport,  with  a  larger  pop- 
ulation of  182.000  people,  would  receive  only 
$1.7-mllllon  In  revenue  sharing  funds.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  cases  of  cities 
of  approximately  the  same  size  receiving  dif- 
fering amounts.  For  example,  Alexandria 
would  receive  about  $202,000  in  revenue 
sharing  funds  as  compared  with  3260.000  for 
Bossier  City  even  though  each  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  41,500. 

And  I  want  to  remind  you  that  figures  of 
this  nature,  which  are  hard  to  Justify,  are 
not  confined  to  cities  in  Louisiana.  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  would  get  $888,000 
In  revenue  sharing  funds,  while  the  City  of 
Monroe  In  your  State  would  get  only  $662,000 
despite  the  fact  that  the  two  cities  are  about 
the  same  size.  And  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, whose  population  of  71,600  Is  less 
than  that  of  Lake  Charles  in  your  State, 
would  get  $1.2-nUlllon  in  revenue  sharing 
compared  with  the  $754,000  that  Lake 
Charles  would  receive. 

These  are  merely  a  few  Ulustrative  exam- 
ples which  show  clearly  how  haphazard  and 
misdirected  the  aid  under  revenue  sharing 
would  be.  I  am  confident  many  other  exam- 
ples will  be  brought  out  In  the  course  of  the 
Conunlttee's  hearings  on  this  subject. 

Another  grave  concern  I  have  about  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  Is  Its  dangerous  poten- 
tial for  erasing  those  vestiges  of  States  rights 
that  still  remain  in  our  Federal  system  of 
government  in  this  country.  We  In  the  South 
know  too  well  that  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  give  out  money  there  is 
always  danger  of  entrapment.  What  I  am 
apprehensive  of  Is  the  time  that  would 
surely  come  In  the  future  after  Federal  rev- 
enue dollars  are  being  mainlined  Into  State 
treasuries  and  States  become  dependent  on — 
yes,  addicted  to — these  dollars.  What  Is  there 
to  keep  a  subsequent  Congress  from  sud- 
denly telling  the  States  that  they  are  rather 
backward — that  there  are  some  things  the 
Federal  Oovemment  would  like  for  you  to 
do  with  respect  to  the  way  you  run  your 
Judiciary,  conduct  your  legislature,  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  ol  your  local  govern- 
ments, with  respect  to  any  program  you 
want  to  name?  You  will  have  to  do  these 
things  In  order  for  tis  to  Justify  continuing 
to  give  you  Federal  dollars  to  spend. 

The  very  name  by  which  the  proposal  la 
popularly  or  unpopularly  called,  "no-strlngs- 
attached  general  revenue  sharing."  Is  synony- 
mous with  pie  In  the  sky  and  discordant  and 
at  variance  with  practical  realities.  Astute 
State  and  local  representatives  and  officials 
at  the  mention  of  auCb  a  proposal,  should 
be  wary  of  Its  sugar-coated  promises. 

1%ls  Is  certainly  not  to  say  that  State  and 
local  governments  do  not  have  wn^»»M«i 
problems,  and  my  record  over  the  past  three 
decades  In  the  Congress  and  for  almost  that 
long  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shows  that  I  have  been  sensitive  and  respon- 


sive to  these  needs.  Not  only  must  we  be  sen- 
sitive to  them,  however,  we  must  strive  to  find 
sensible  means  of  meeting  them.  The  wel- 
fare blU  Is  Just  one  instance  of  such  sensible 
means.  There  are  other  specific  areas  cur- 
rently being  considered  in  the  92nd  Congress. 
As  a  Member  of  that  Congress,  I  pledge  to 
you  my  best  effort  In  this  essential  en- 
deavor. I  am  convinced  that  we  can  find  so- 
lutions to  our  respective  and  Joint  financial 
problems  without  weakening  or  destroying 
the  b€islc  fabric  of  local,  State  and  Federal 
governments — each  strong  In  Its  own  sphere 
of  responsibility — which  has  served  the  Na- 
tion so  well  for  so  long. 


CONGRESSMAN  LLOYD  MEEDS  AND 
29  COSPONSORS  PROPOSE  INDIAN 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
fact  that  Indians  have  a  unique  claim 
to  Federal  support  of  their  children's 
education,  through  treaties  and  congres- 
slonally  authorized  programs,  our  educa- 
tional system  has  failed,  at  aU  levels,  to 
respond  to  the  specific  needs  of  Indian 
people  in  the  United  States.  This  failure 
is  borne  out  by  oft  repeated  statistics. 
The  school  dropout  rate  for  Indians  is 
twice  the  national  average.  Indians,  on 
the  average,  complete  only  8.4  years  of 
schooling,  compared  with  10.6  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  More  than  any  other 
group.  Indian  children  believe  them- 
selves to  be  of  "below  average"  intel- 
ligence. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  these  depressing 
realities  of  Indian  education  follow  im- 
employment  figures  at  39  percent  of  the 
Indian  populatlcm  and  a  poverty  level  in- 
come of  $2,000  for  half  of  all  Indian 
households. 

Cooperating  with  Harvard  University, 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund  in  its  report  "An  Even 
Chance"  scores  administrators  on  the 
misuse  of  Federal  moneys  earmarked  for 
the  special  educational  needs  of  Indian 
children.  Moneys  authorized  with  spe- 
cific congressional  intent  to  serve  Indian 
children,  are  intermingled  with  general 
State  fimds  purchasing  services  for  the 
statewide  educational  system.  The  report 
verifies  this  fact.  "Those  dollars  pay  for 
teachers'  aides  who  serve  all  the  children, 
not  just  educationally  deprived  Indian 
children.  They  buy  equipment  for  every 
child,  not  just  the  eligible  Indian  chil- 
dren. They  provide  kindergarten  classes 
for  all  children,  not  just  the  eligible  chil- 
dren. They  buy  mobile  clsissrooms  which 
become  jjermanent  facilities  for  sdl  stu- 
dents. 

Lack  of  Indian  involvement  is  a  major 
reason  for  the  misuse  of  Federal  money 
and  deficiencies  in  Indian  education.  Al- 
most all  the  studies  of  Indian  education 
agree  on  this  point.  Federal  Indian 
boarding  schools,  with  little  Indian  Im- 
put,  have  been  referred  to  in  less  than 
glowing  terms  in  describing  the  educa- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  children  at- 
tending those  institutions.  In  contrast, 
we  find  enthusiasm  and  a  bright  outlook 
among  the  students  at  those  few  schools 
where  Indians  have  been  involved  in 
program  development  and  policymaking. 
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Rough  Rock,  Rocky  Boy,  and  the  Navajo 
Community  College  are  schools  where 
Indians  are  involved. 

Indian  involvement  In  Indian  educa- 
tion IS  at  the  heart  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971,  which  I  am  introducing 
today  with  29  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  presirtentially 
appointed  15-member  National  Board  of 
Indian  Education.  At  least  10  of  the 
board  members  must  be  Indian.  The 
board  would  be  housed  in  the  OflBce  of 
Education  for  budget  purposes  only.  In 
all  other  respects,  the  board  would 
be  an  independent  national  school  board 
making  policy  for  and  directing  Indian 
education. 

Federal  education  activity  relating  to 
Indians  would  be  centralized  in  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  national  board.  It  would 
have,  oversight  jurisdiction  over  ESEA, 
Impact  Aid,  Public  Law  815,  and  other 
education  program  moneys  for  which 
Indians  are  eligible.  The  board  would 
insure  that  proper  consideration  is  giv- 
en Indians,  both  those  on  reservations 
and  those  in  urban  centers.  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  under 
these  acts. 

The  national  board  would  have  juris- 
diction over  an  authorization  of  new  de- 
velopmental money,  $20  million  the  first 
year  and  $30  million  in  each  of  the  4 
succeeding  years.  This  money  would  be 
earmarked  for  innovative  programs  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
Indian  children.  Some  of  this  innovative 
program  money  could  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  local  Indian  tribes  and 
other  local  Indian  organizations  which 
would  contract  with  local  school  boards 
for  special  Indian  education  programs. 

The  bill  also  provides  additional  mon- 
ey for  Indian  adult  education.  The  adult 
program  is  aimed  at  lowering  the  current 
39-percent  unemployment  rate  among 
Indians;  nonliterate  individuals  could 
learn  the  three  R's  and  vocational 
courses  would  be  made  available.  I  also 
look  for  the  program  to  raise  the  sights 
of  those  Indian  parents  who  are  not  edu- 
cationally oriented.  A  change  in  parental 
attitude,  upon  realizing  the  value  of  edu- 
cation, will  go  far  in  encouraging  their 
youngsters  to  stay  in  school. 

According  to  specific  treaty  provisions 
and  as  XJS.  citizens,  Indians  have  a  right 
to  quality  education.  This  means  that 
their  special  needs  must  be  met.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Indian  Education  Act 
of  1971  will  better  meet  those  needs, 
right  many  past  wrongs  and  provide  new 
hope  for  Indian  people  across  the  United 
States. 


BEATRICE  MINE  IS  DANGEROUS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  31,  1970,  a 
nilner  who  had  20  years  of  mining  expe- 
rience was  killed  Instantly  by  a  roof  fall. 
This  miner  left  a  widow  and  four  de- 
pendent children. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines'  fataUty  report 
concerning  this  accident  concludes: 


Cadsk  of  Accident 
The  direct  cause  of  this  accident  was  the 
failure  of  management  to  have  the  roof 
secured  in  a  more  permanent  manner  at  the 
completion  of  or  shortly  after  the  completion 
of  the  miner  "run".  (Italic  supplied.) 

That  fatality  occurred  at  the  Beatrice 
Pocahontas  Co.,  mine  of  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  in  Buchanan  County,  Va.  Island 
Creek,  with  its  many  mines,  ranks  third 
in  the  Nation  in  coal  production. 

This  is  one  of  16  deaths  that  occurred 
at  Island  Creek  Mines  in  1970.  There 
have  been  six  deaths  at  that  company's 
mines  from  January  1  to  May  29,  1971, 
Including  one  at  the  Beatrice  mine. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  found  this  death  to  be  caused  by 
"the  failure  of  management."  The  safety 
record  of  the  Beatrice  mine  Is  very  poor. 
From  November  1970  through  May  4, 
1971,  there  have  been  no  less  than  21 
Imminent  danger  closure  orders  Issued 
causing  all  or  part  of  the  Beatrice  mine 
to  be  idled  while  the  danger  is  abated. 

The  text  of  those  orders  follow  my 
comments. 

The  Bureau,  in  testimony  on  May  10, 
1971,  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  the  Hyden  disaster, 
said  that  national  average  for  imminent 
dangers  for  1  year  is  less  than  one  per 
mine.  Beatrice  far  exceeds  the  national 
average. 

These  hazardous  conditions  at  this 
mine  caused  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  to  request,  on  January  26, 
1971,  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  station 
an  inspector  at  this  large  mine  on  each 
production  shift. 

The  UMWA  letter  and  related  corre- 
spondence are  at  the  end  of  my  com- 
ments. 

During  consideration  of  the  1969  law, 
the  UMWA  urged  that  Congress  require, 
under  certain  conditions,  that  an  in- 
spector be  stationed  at  each  mine.  Con- 
gress rejected  that  concept  and  required 
spot  inspections  weekly  instead — and  I 
agree  with  the  conclusion  that  spot  in- 
spections are  a  better  means  of  insuring 
compliance  with  safety  provisions  than 
the  concept  of  a  full-time  Inspector  at  a 
dangerous  mine. 

The  Bureau  also  rejected  a  similar 
UMWA  request  of  January  26.  Instead, 
the  Bureau  required  daily  spot  inspec- 
tions, "piese  are  continuing  even  today. 
Even  with  these  daily  inspections,  10 
imminent  danger  closure  orders  were 
Issued  through  May  4. 

Since  May  4,  1971,  Bureau  Inspectors 
have  issued  five  more  imminent  danger 
closure  orders  on  May  1,  13,  18,  25,  and 
27,  1971. 

The  text  of  these  orders  follow  my 
commaits. 

The  Beatrice  mine  is  unsafe.  Manage- 
ment is  to  blame,  despite  the  protesta- 
tions of  an  executive,  John  York,  of  Is- 
land Creek  Coal  Co.  made  last  week  from 
the  company's  Cleveland  offices.  Mr. 
York,  who  Is  stated  to  be  a  vice  president 
of  employee  relations  of  Island  Creek,  a 
subsidiary  of  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp..  was  quoted  as  saying  he  "did  not 
know  ansrthlng  about  these  21  closure 
orders." 

On  May  21,  1971. 1  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  institute  proceedings  to 
close  the  mine  until  It  csm  be  safely  op- 


erated. Two  weeks  and  two  more  immi- 
nent danger  closure  orders  have  passed 
since  then.  The  passive  Department  has 
yet  to  reply,  much  less  ask  to  save  miners. 

Pertinent  material  follows: 
Part  I.  Imminent  Danger  Clositke  Oroebs 
AND  Some  Othkk  Violations,  Novembex 
17,  1970  Throoch  Mat  4,  1971 
Coal  mine  inspection  .  port,  Beatrice  Mine, 
Beatrice  I>ocaboutas  Oo.,  Keen  Mountain] 
Buchanan  County,  Va.,  November  17-19, 
30,  December  1-3,  7-10  and  14,  1970.  by 
Ronald  L.  Keaton,  Federal  coal  mine  In- 
spector 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  Is  based  on  an  Inspection  made 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969   (83  Stat.  742). 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

Beatrice  Mine,  located  off  U.S.  Route  460 
at  Keen  Mountain,  Virginia,  Is  opened  by 
three  development  shafts  and  one  additional 
for  ventilation  purposes.  The  mine  is  being 
developed  In  the  low-volatile  bituminous 
Pocahontas  No.  3  coalbed. 

A  total  of  470  men  (51  on  the  surface  and 
419  underground)  was  employed  on  three 
coal-producing  shifts  dally,  5  and  6  days  a 
week.  The  average  daily  pi^ductlon  of  5,600 
tons  of  coal  was  loaded  mechanically.  The 
life  of  the  mine  was  estimated  to  be  35  years. 

FEDERAL    COAL    MINE    HEALTH    AND    SAFETY    ACT 
or    1969 

Notices  and  Orders 
1.  Violation— Section  303(f). 
Weekly  examinations  for  hazardous  con- 
ditions were  not  properly  made  nor  recorded. 
No.  7  development  panel,  1  north  (No.  2 
unit).  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  1  was  Issued 
November  17.  1970,  on  Form  104(b)  requiring 
that  this  violation  be  abated  by  8:00  a.m. 
on  November  18,  1970.  This  violation  was 
abated  during  the  inspection  November  18, 
1970. 

2.  Violation— Section  306 (k) 

The  belt  control  cable  was  not  supported 
on  insulators  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  No. 
8  development  panel  off  1  north  (No.  3  unit) 
and  extending  for  a  distance  of  150  feet  In 
No.  3  entry.  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  2  was 
Issued  November  30.  1970,  on  Form  104(b) 
requiring  that  this  violation  be  abated  by 
8:00  a.m.  on  December  1.  1970,  This  viola- 
tion was  abated  during  the  inspection  De- 
cember 1,  1970. 

3.  Violation — Section  305  (m) 

The  power  cable  to  the  rock-dust  machine 
was  not  protected  with  a  fuse.  A  Notice  of 
Violation  No.  1  was  Issued  December  1,  1970, 
on  Form  104(b)  requiring  that  this  viola- 
tion be  abated  by  8:00  a.m.  on  December  2. 
1970.  The  violation  was  abated  during  the 
Inspection   December   2,    1970. 

4.  Violation— Section  310(d)(1) 
Supplies  were  unloaded  and  stored  under 
the  trolley  wire,  which  was  not  guarded, 
for  a  distance  of  40  feet  near  the  end  of  the 
track  In  No.  6  development  panel  off  1st 
north.  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  1  was  Issued 
December  2,  1970,  on  Form  104(b)  requiring 
that  this  violation  be  abated  by  8:00  a.m. 
on  December  7,  1970.  The  violation  was  abated 
during  the  Inspection  December  10.  1970. 
5.  Violation— Section  314(b) 
Two  mine  cars  and  the  rail  trucks  were 
pushed  along  the  track  from  the  mouth  of 
eth  west  off  1  north  to  No.  5  unit,  a  distance 
of  5,000  feet.  A  Notice  of  Violation  No.  1  was 
Issued  December  8,  1970,  on  Form  104(b) 
requiring  that  this  violation  be  abated  by 
8:00  a.m.  on  December  9,  1970.  The  violation 
was  abated  during  the  Inspection  Decem- 
ber 9,  1970. 

6.  Violation — Section  317(f)(1) 
Deep,  standing  water  was  preeent  In  the 
emergency  escapeway   1,100  feet  outby  the 
stall  machine  In  No.  6  development  panel  off 
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1  north  (No.  2  plow).  A  Notice  of  Violation 
No.  2  was  Issued  December  2,  1970,  on  Form 
104(b)  requiring  that  this  violation  be  abated 
by  8:00  a.m.  on  December  7,  1970.  The  viola- 
tion was  abated  diulng  the  inspection  Decem- 
ber 10,  1970. 

7.  Violation— Section  317(f)  (4) 
The   intake  escapeway   in   No.   8   develop- 
ment  panel   off   1   north    (No.  3   unit),   de- 
veloped after  the  operative  date  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Coal    Mine   Health    and   Safety   Act   of 

1969.  was  not  separated  from  the  belt  and 
trolley  haulage  entries.  A  Notice  of  Violation 
No.  1  was  Issued  November  30,  1970,  on  Form 
104(b)  requiring  that  this  violation  be  abated 
by  8:00  a.m.  on  December  4.  1970.  The  time 
was  extended  to  January  29,  1971. 

1.  Imminent  Danger — Station  104(a) 
Inadequately    supported,    loose    roof    was 
present  over  the  rock-dust  supply  track  be- 
ginning at  the  telephone  and  extending  out- 
by for  a  distance  of  40  feet. 

Order  No.  1  was  Issued  at  8:30  a.m.  on  De- 
cember 1,  1970.  on  Form  104(a)  requiring 
that  all  persons,  except  persons  referred  to 
in  Section  104(d).  be  withdrawn  from  and 
prohibited  from  entering  the  affected  area. 
The  Order  was  terminated  December  1,  1970. 

2.  Violation — Section   304(a). — 

Imminent    Danger 

Accumulations  of  loose  coal  and  coal  dust 
were  present  through  the  last  line  of  cross- 
cuts between  Nos.  1-4  entries.  No.  8  develop- 
ment panel  off  1  north.  No.  3  unit. 

Order  No.  1  wels  Issued  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
November  30,  1970,  on  Form  104(c)(1),  re- 
quiring that  all  persons,  except  persons  re- 
ferred to  in  Section  104(d)  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the  af- 
fected area.  The  Order  was  terminated  No- 
vember 30,  1970. 

3.  Violation — Section  304(a). — 

Imminent    Danger 

Loose  coal  and  coal  dust  accumulations 
were  present  In  the  shuttle  car  roadways 
beginning  at  the  belt  feeder  and  extending 
Inby  for  120  feet  and  through  the  l«at  line  of 
crosscuts  between  Nos.  1-4  entries,  8  west 
off  2  north  (No.  5  unit) . 

Order  No.   1  was  Issued  on  November  18, 

1970,  on  Form  104(c)(1)  requiring  that  all 
persons,  except  persons  referred  to  In  Section 
104(d)  be  withdrawn  from  and  prohibited 
from  entering  the  affected  area.  The  Order 
was  terminated  November  18,  1970. 

4.  Violation — Section  304(a). — 

Imminent    Danger 

Loose  coal  and  coal  dust  was  present  In 
the  last  crosscuts  between  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 
entries  In  No.  8  unit  of  No.  12  development 
panel  off  1  south. 

Order  No.  1  v^s  Issued  at  9:30  ajn.,  on 
December  3,  1970,  on  Form  104(c)(1)  re- 
quiring that  all  persons,  except  persons  re- 
ferred to  In  Section  104(d)  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the  af- 
fected area.  The  Order  was  terminated  De- 
cember 3,  1970. 

5.  Violation — Section  304(a). — 

Imminent    Danger 

Loose  coal  and  coal  dust  accumulations 
were  present  In  No.  2  entry  beginning  at  the 
conveyor  belt  tailpiece  and  extending  Inby 
for  a  distance  of  300  feet;  also.  In  the  last 
two  crosscuts  between  Nos.  1  and  2  entries. 
(1  south  parallel  entries,  No.  1  unit) 

Order  No.  1  was  Issued  on  December  8,  1970, 
on  Form  104(cMl)  requiring  that  all  per- 
sons, except  persons  referred  to  In  Section 
104(d)  be  withdrawn  from  and  prohibited 
from  entering  the  affected  area.  The  Order 
was  terminated  on  December  8,  1970. 

6.  Violation— Section  304(d) 
The  rock-dust  applications  were  inadequate 
in  Nos.  1-4  entries  and  the  connecting  croqp- 
cuts.  No.  7  development  panel,  1  north  (No. 
2  unit)  be^nnlng  at  the  belt  feeder  and  ex- 
tending inby  for  a  distance  of  300  feet. 


Order  No.  1  was  Issued  on  November  17, 
1970,  on  Form  104(c)(1)  requiring  that  all 
persons,  except  persons  referred  to  In  Section 
104(d) ,  be  withdrawn  from  and  prohibited 
from  entering  the  affected  area.  The  Order 
was  terminated  November  17,  1970. 

7.  Violation — Section  304(d). — Imminent 

Dariger 

The  rock -dust  applications  were  inadequate 
beginning  at  the  belt  feeder  and  extending 
Inby  for  120  feet  and  through  the  last  line 
of  crosscuts  between  Nos.  1-4  entries,  8  west 
off  2  north  (No.  5  units). 

Order  No.  2  was  Issued  on  November  18, 
1970.  on  Form  104(c)(1)  requiring  that  all 
persons,  except  persons  referred  to  in  Section 
104(d)  be  withdrawn  from  and  prohibited 
from  entering  the  affected  area.  The  Order 
was  terminated  November  18,  1970. 

8.  Violation — Section  304(d). — Imminent 

Danger 

The  rock-du^  applications  were  inadequate 
through  the  last  line  of  crosscuts  between 
Nos.  1-4  entries,  No.  8  development  panel 
off  1  north.  No.  3  unit. 

Order  No.  2  was  Issued  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
Noveml>er  30.  1970,  on  Form  104(c)(1)  re- 
quiring that  all  persons,  except  persons  re- 
ferred to  In  Section  104(d)  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the  af- 
fected area.  The  Order  was  terminated  No- 
vember 30,  1970. 

9.  Violation — Section  304(d). — Imminent 

Danger 

The  rock -dust  applications  were  Inadequate 
In  the  last  crosscuts  between  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3  entries  In  No.  8  unit  off  No.  12  development 
panel  off   1   south. 

Order  No.  2  was  Issued  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
December  3.  1970,  on  Form  104(c)(1)  re- 
quiring that  all  persons,  except  persons  re- 
ferred to  in  Section  104(d)  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the  af- 
fected area.  The  Order  was  terminated  De. 
cember  3,  1970. 

10.  Violation — Section  304(d). — ^Imminent 

Danger 

The  rock-dust  applications  were  Inadequate 
In  No.  2  entry  beginning  at  the  conveyor  belt 
tailpiece  and  extending  inby  for  a  distance 
of  300  feet;  also.  In  the  last  two  crosscuts 
between  Nos.  1  and  2  entries,  1st  south  paral- 
lel entries.  No.  1  unit. 

Order  No.  2  was  issued  at  4:00  pjn.  on  De- 
cember 8,  1970,  on  Form  l(H(c)  (1)  requiring 
that  all  persons,  except  persons  referred  to 
In  Section  104(d)  be  withdrawn  from  and 
prohibited  from  entering  the  affected  area. 
The  Order  was  terminated  December  8,  1970. 

11.  Violation — Section  305(c). — Imminent 

Danger 

The  packing  glands  were  loose  on  the  con- 
tinuous miner  methane  monitor  and  the  cov- 
er contained  an  opening  In  excess  of  0.004 
Inch.  No.  7  development  panel,  1  north  (No. 
2  unit). 

Order  No.  2  was  Issued  on  November  17, 
1970,  on  Form  104(c)  (1)  requiring  that  all 
persons,  except  persons  referred  to  in  Section 
104(d)  be  withdrawn  from  and  prohibited 
from  entering  the  affected  area.  The  Order 
was  terminated  on  November  17,  1970. 

12.  Violation — Section  305(c) . — Imminent 

Danger 

The  receiving-end  headlight  on  the  right- 
drive  shuttle  car  contained  an  opening  In  ex- 
cess of  O.OOe  Inch,  8  west  off  3  north  (No.  5 
unit). 

Order  No.  3  was  Issued  on  November  18, 
1970,  on  ^rm  104(c)(1)  reqiUrtng  that  all 
persons,  except  persons  referred  to  In  Sec- 
tion 104(d) ,  be  withdrawn  from  and  prohib- 
ited from  entering  the  affected  area.  The 
Order  was  terminated  November  18,  1970. 

13.  Violation — Section  306(c). — Imminent 

Danger 

The  control  panel  cover  on  the  shuttle  car 
contained  several  openings  In  excess  of  0.004 


Inch  and  the  pump  motor  power  cable  con- 
duit was  broken.  No.  6  development  panel 
off   1  north.  No.  2  plow  section. 

Order  No.  1  was  Issued  at  3:30  p.m.  on  De- 
cember 2,  1970,  on  Form  104(c)  (1)  requiring 
that  all  persons,  except  persons  referred  to 
In  Section  104(d),  be  withdrawn  from  and 
prohibited  from  entering  the  affected  area. 
The  Order  was  terminated  on  December  2, 
1970. 

14.  Violation — Section  305(c). — Imminent 

Danger 

The  discharge-end  headlight  on  the  right- 
drive  shuttle  car  in  No.  8  unit  off  No.  12 
development  panel  off  1  south,  contained  an 
opening  in  excess  of  0.008  Inch  and  two  of 
the  control  circuit  fuses  were  bridged  with 
wire;  also,  the  continuous  miner  control 
switch  cover  contained  an  opening  In  excess 
of  0.008  Inch. 

Order  No.  3  was  Issued  at  9:30  a.m.  on  De- 
cember 3,  1970,  on  Form  104(c)  (1)  requiring 
that  all  persons,  except  persons  referred  to 
In  Section  104(d),  be  withdrawn  from  an 
prohibited  from  entering  the  affected  area. 
The  Order  was  terminated  on  December  3, 
1970. 

15.  Violation — Section  305(c). — Imminent 

Danger 
The  standard  shuttle  car  loading-end  head- 
light contained  an  opening  In  excess  of  0.006 
Inch.  No.  9  development  panel  off  1  north, 
No.  4  unit. 

Order  No.  1  was  Issued  at  5:30  a.m.  Decem- 
ber 7,  1970,  on  Form  104(c)  (1)  requiring  that 
all  persons,  except  persons  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 104(d) ,  be  withdrawn  from  and  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  affected  area.  The 
Order  was  terminated  December  7,  1970. 
Ronald  L.  Kxaton, 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


Order  of  Withdrawal 

I.D.  #44-00238-0,  A,  Spot  Inspection. 

No.  1  T.A.C. 

Norton,  Virginia  24273. 

Telephone  No.  679-0230.  January  4,  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine, 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company,  Keen  Moun- 
tain, Buchanan  County.  Virginia,  Keen 
Moimtain,  Virginia  24624. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  upon  making  an  In- 
spection of  this  mine  on  January  4,  1971, 
finds  the  existence  of  the  following  described 
conditions  or  practice  which  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  cause  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  before  such  condition  or  prac- 
tice can  be  abated. 

Condition  or  practice:  Methane  In  the 
amount  of  3.5  percent  was  detected  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  detector  In  the  air  current 
being  used  to  sweep  the  pillared  area  between 
Noe.  1-5  development  panels  in  the  No.  1 
north  main  entry  (return  air  course)  at  the 
mouth  of  No.  4  entry.  No.  1  development 
panel. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
(PX.  91-173),  you  are  hereby  ordered  to 
cause  all  persons,  except  persons  referred  to 
In  Sec.  104(d)  of  the  Act,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the  fol- 
lowing area  until  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  deter- 
mined that  the  above-described  Imminent 
danger  no  longer  exists: 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
drawn and  prohibited  from  entering:  Entire 
mine. 

Served  to  George  Dunham,  Superintend- 
ent, at  the  mine  office  on  January  4,  1971,  at 
approximately  1:30  p.m. 

Trros  A.  Oox. 

Note:  Review  of  this  Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.  105(a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  upon 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Appeals. 
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Order  op  Withi;rawal 

Spot  Inspection.  I.D.  44-00238.  No.  1  H.D.L. 

Norton,  Virginia  24273.  Telephone  679- 
0230,  January  12.  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine, 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company.  Keen  Moun- 
tain, Buchanan  County,  Virginia,  Keen 
Mountain,  Virginia  24624. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  ol  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  making  an 
inspection  of  this  mine  on  January  12.  1971, 
finds  the  existence  of  the  following  described 
conditions  or  practice  which  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  cause  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  before  such  condition  or  prac- 
tice can  be  abated. 

Condition  or  practice:  The  rocls  dust  ap- 
plications were  inadequate  in  Nos.  3  and  4 
entries,  beginning  at  survey  station  8385 
and  extending  inby  for  a  distance  of  100 
feet,  also,  the  connecting  crosscuts  between 
these  entries  No.  7  development  off  first 
north  ( No.  2  unit ) . 

Served  to  Cecil  Null,  Mine  Foreman,  on 
No.  2  unit  at  4:30  pjn.  on  January  12,  1971. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104. (a)  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969.  (PL.  91-173)  you  are  hereby  ordered 
to  cause  all  persons,  except  persons  referred 
to  In  Sec.  104. (d)  of  the  Act.  to  be  with- 
drawn from  and  prohibited  fn>m  entering  the 
following  area  until  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  that  the  above-described  Immi- 
nent danger  no  longer  exists : 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
drawn and  prohibited  from  entering:  No.  2 
unit. 

Howard  D.  Loonet. 

Note:  Review  of  this  Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.  105.(a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  upon 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Opera- 
tions Appeals. 


Norton,  Va., 
Janxiary  12.  1971. 

Coal  Mtne  Health  and  SArmr  District  C 

Memorandum 

To :  J.  S.  Malesky,  District  Manager 

From:  Howard  D.  Looney,  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Inspector 

Subject:  Spot  Inspection,  Beatrice  Mine  (No. 
2  unit) ,  Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company, 
Keen  Mountain,  Buchanan  County,  Vir- 
ginia on  January  12, 1971 

rUTRODTTCTTON 

This  report  is  based  on  an  Inspection  made 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  CocJ  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1960  (83  Stat.  742). 

FEDERAI.    COAL    MXNK    HXALTR    AND    SAmT 
ACT    or     1969 

Order 
1.  Ortier  No.  1  was  Issued  on  January  12. 
1971,  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Form  104(a) .  The  Order 
waa    terminated    on    January    12,    1971,    at 
6:15  p.m. 

Howard  D.  Looney, 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 

ORim   OP   WiTBIMUWAL 

ID.  No.  44-00238-0,  Spot  Inspection,  No. 
1  R,L.K. 

Morton,  Virginia  24273,  Telephone  No.  87»- 
0230,  January  IS.  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine,  Bea- 
trice Pocahontas  Company,  Keen  Mountain, 
Bxichanan  County.  Virginia.  Keen  Mountain. 
Virginia  24624. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  upon  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  tbla  mine  on  January  13.  1971,  finds 
the  existence  of  the  following  described  cofi- 
dltlons  or  practice  which  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  before  such  condition  or  practice  can 
be  abated. 

OotMUtlon    or   practice:    Methane   in    the 


amount  of  6.00  per  centum  was  detected  by  a 
permissible  methane  detector  in  the  air  cxor- 
rent  used  to  ventilate  the  pillared  area  In  1 
north  mains.  The  points  of  detection  were 
at  the  main  door  in  No.  2  entry.  150  feet 
outby  the  pillar  line  in  No.  2  development 
panel  and  in  the  last  open  crosscut  between 
Nos.  2  and  3  entries. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104(at  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  (P.L.  91-173)  you  are  hereby  ordered 
to  cause  all  persons,  except  jjersons  referred 
to  in  Sec.  104. (d )  of  the  Act,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the  fol- 
lowing area  until  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
termined that  the  above-described  imminent 
danger  no  longer  exists: 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
drawn and  prohibited  from  entering:  Entire 
mine.  Served  to  Carnie  Browning.  Safety  En- 
gineer, at  the  mine  office  on  January  13, 
1971.  at  approximately  1:15  p.m. 

Ronald  L.  Keaton. 

Note:  Review  of  this  Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.  106. (a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  upon 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Appeals. 


Order  of  Withdrawal 

I.D.  »44-00238-0,  A  Spot  Inspection,  No. 
1  R.  L.  K. 

Norton.  Virginia  24273.  Telephone  No.  679- 
0230,   January    15.    1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine. 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company,  Keen  Moun- 
tain. Buchanan  County.  Virginia.  Keen 
Mountain.  Virginia  24624. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retan*  of  the  Interior,  upon  making  an  in- 
spection of  this  mine  on  January  15.  1971. 
finds  the  existence  cf  the  following  described 
conditions  or  practice  which  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  cause  death  or  serious  physi- 
cal harm  before  such  condition  or  practice 
can   be  abated. 

Condition  or  practice:  Methane  In  amounts 
ranging  from  70  to  9.0  per  centum  was 
detected  with  a  permissible  methane  de- 
tector in  the  travelable  area  between  the 
barrier  pillar  and  gob  area  between  Nos.  2 
and  3  development  bleeder  connectors  off  1 
north   mains. 

Served  to  George  Dunham.  Superintend- 
ent, at  the  mine  office  on  January  15,  1971. 
at  approximately  3  :  15  p.m 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104.(a)  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  (P.L.  91-173)  you  are  hereby  ordered 
to  cause  all  persons,  except  persons  referred 
to  in  Sec.  104. (d)  of  the  Act,  to  be  with- 
drawn from  and  prohibited  from  entering 
the  following  area  until  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  determined  that  the  above-described 
imminent  danger  no  longer  exists: 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
drawn and  prohibited  from  entering:  Entire 
mine. 

Ronald  L.  Keaton. 

Note:  Review  of  this  Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.  105(a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  up)on 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Appeals. 

1.  D.  it44-00238-0,  A  Spot  Inspection,  No. 
1  R.L.K. 

Order  or  Withdrawal 

Norton,  Virginia  24273.  Telephone  No.  679- 
0230,  February  4,  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine. 
Beatrice  Pooahontaa  Company,  Keen  Moun- 
tain, Buchanan  County,  Virginia,  Keen 
Mountain,  Virginia  24034. 

Notice  la  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorised  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  upon  mBlrlig  an  In- 
spection of  this  mine  on  February  4,  1971, 
finds  the  existence  of  the  following  described 
oonditlons  or  practice  which  oould  reason- 


ably be  expected  to  cause  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  before  such  condition  or  prsK:- 
tlce  can  be  abated. 

Condition  or  practice:  Methane  in  amounts 
of  2  0  to  6  0  per  centum  was  detected  by  a 
perml.sslble  methane  deitector  in  Noe  1  and  2 
entries.  No.  2  development  panel  off  4  west 
( No.  1  plow  section  tail  entries) .  The  affected 
area  was  from  the  plow  tailpiece  to  and  in- 
ciiialng  the  left  portion  of  No.  1  bleeder  entry. 

Ill  accordance  with  Sec.  104  (a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coa!  W.ue  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  (P.L. 
91  173)  you  are  hereby  ordered  to  cause  all 
peraous  referred  to  in  Sec.  104. (d)  of  the 
Act.  to  be  withdrawn  from  and  prohibited 
from  entering  the  fcUowing  area  until  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  In'erlor  has  determined  that  the 
above-described  Imminent  dtuiger  no  longer 
exist-i: 

Area  from  uhich  persons  must  be  uith.- 
draicn  and  prohibited  from  entering:  No.  2 
development  panel  off  4  west  (No.  1  plow 
secMoni . 

Served  to  Bobby  Yates,  Section  Foreman, 
on  No.  1  plow  section  on  February  4.  1971, 
at  approximately  9:00a  m. 

Ronald  L    Keato.v 

Note:  Review  of  this  Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.  105. (a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  upon 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Appeals. 

Order  op  Withdrawal 

ID    44-00238-OA,   9:00   a.m.,   No.    I    G.B.F. 

.Norton.  Virginia  24273.  Telephone  No.  679- 
0230.  February  12,  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine, 
Beatrice  Pocahontais  Company,  Keen  Moun- 
tain, Buchanan  County,  Virginia.  Keen 
Mountain.  Virginia  34634. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  upon  making  an  In- 
spection of  this  mine  on  February  12.  1971. 
finds.  In  accordance  with  Sec  104 <ci  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  (Pi,.  91-179)  a  violation  of  the  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standards  set  forth  in 
Sec.  75.400  of  the  Act  or  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Condition  or  practice:  Loose  coal,  oil  and 
grease  were  permitted  to  accumulate  on  the 
continuous  mining  machine  on  No.  8  unit. 
No.  12  deve'lopment  1  south. 

Issued  to  Carnie  Browning  on  the  surface 
at  approximately  1:30  p.m.  on  February  12. 
1971. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104. (c)  (2)  of  the 
Act,  the  undersigned  finds  that  the  above-de- 
scribed violation  is  similar  to  the  violation 
set  forth  in  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  1  is- 
sued December  8,  1970;  that  in  accordance 
with  Sec.  104.  (c)  ( 1)  of  the  Act  the  foregoing 
violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  could  signif- 
icantly and  substantially  contribute  to  the 
cause  and  effect  of  a  mine  health  or  safety 
hazard,  and  finds  such  violation  to  be  caused 
by  an  unwarrantable  failure  of  the  operator 
to  comply  with  such  mandatory  standard; 
that  no  Inspection  of  this  mine  has  been 
made,  which  has  disclosed  no  stmll&r  viola- 
tion, since  the  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  1 
dated  December  8.  1970. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104.  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Act,  you  are  hereby  ordered  to  cause  all  per- 
sons, except  persons  referred  to  in  Sec.  104. 
(d)  of  the  Act.  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and 
to  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  foilowlng 
area  until  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined 
that  the  above  described  violation  has  been 
abate<l. 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
drawn and  prohibited  from  entering:  No.  8 
unit.  No.  12  development  1  south. 

QSNE  B.  F'ULLER. 

Note:  Revlerw  of  this  Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.  106. (a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  upon 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Appeals. 


June  4,  1971 
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ID  Jf  44-00238-0,  A,  11:20  ajn.  No.  1 
Q.B.P. 

Norton.  Virginia  24273,  Telephone  No.  679- 
0230.  February  23,  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine. 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company,  Keen  Moun- 
tain, Buchanan  County,  Virginia,  Keen 
Mountain,  Virginia  24624. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  upon  making  an  inspection  of 
this  mine  on  February  23,  1971,  finds.  In 
accordance  with  Sec.  104(c)  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
(PL.  91-173)  a  violation  of  the  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standards  set  forth  In  Sec. 
75.301  of  the  Act  or  Regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Condition  or  practice:  Only  2,500  cubic 
feet  of  air  a  minute  was  reaching  the  work- 
ing face  of  the  right  crosscut  off  No.  1  entry 
on  No.  7  Unit. 

Served  to  Carnie  Browning  on  No.  7  Unit  at 
approximately  12:30  p.m.  on  February  23, 
1971. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104. (c)(2)  of  the 
Act,  the  undersigned  finds  that  the  above- 
described  violation  Is  similar  to  the  violation 
set  forth  in  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  1  Us\ied 
December  8,  1970,  that  In  accordance  with 
Sec.  104. (c)  (1)  of  the  Act  the  foregoing  vio- 
lation Is  of  such  a  nature  as  could  signifi- 
cantly and  substantially  contribute  to  the 
cause  and  effect  of  a  mine  health  or  safety 
hazard,  and  finds  such  violation  to  be  caused 
by  an  unwarrantable  failure  of  the  operator 
to  comply  with  such  mandatory  standard; 
that  no  inspection  of  this  mine  has  been 
made,  which  has  disclosed  no  similar  viola- 
tion, since  the  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  1 
dated  December  8,  1970. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104. (c)  (2)  of  the 
Act.  you  are  hereby  ordered  to  cause  all  per- 
sons, except  persons  referred  to  In  Sec.  104.(d) 
of  the  Act,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to  be 
prohibited  from  entering  the  following  area 
until  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  determined  that 
the  above  described  violation  has  been 
stated: 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
draiDn  and  prohibited  from  entering:  No.  7 
Unit  (cross  entries  between  2  North  and  3 
North ) . 

Gene  B.  Pdixer. 

Note:  Review  of  this  Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.  105. (a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  upon 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Appeals. 

Order  op  Withdrawal 

Norton.  Virginia  24273,  Telephone  No.  679- 
0230,  March  2,  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine. 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company,  Keen  Motin- 
tain,  Buchanan  County,  Virginia,  Keen 
Mountain,  Virginia  34624. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  upon  making  an  in- 
spection of  this  mine  on  March  2.  1971  finds, 
in  accordance  with  Sec.  104(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  (PL.  91-173)  a  violation  of  the  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standards  set  forth  in 
Sec  75.905  of  the  Act  or  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Condition  or  practice:  The  continuous 
mining  machine  on  No.  8  Development  off 
1  North  (No.  3  Unit)  was  not  maintained  In 
permissible  condition  due  to  the  threads 
stripped  from  the  packing  gland  nut  on  the 
defuser  motor,  nor  was  packing  provided  In 
this  gland. 

Served  to  Ted  R.  Self  on  No.  3  Unit  at  ap- 
proximately   12:15   p.m.   on   March   2,    1971. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104.(c)  (2)  of  the 
Act.  the  undersigned  finds  that  the  above- 
described  violation  is  similar  to  the  violation 
set  forth  In  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  1  issued 


December  8,  1971:  that  in  accordance  with 
Sec.  104(c)  (1)  of  the  Act  the  foregoing  viola- 
tion Is  of  such  a  nature  as  could  significantly 
and  substantially  contribute  to  the  cause 
and  effect  of  a  mine  health  or  safety  hazard, 
and  finds  such  violation  to  be  caused  by  an 
unwarrantable  failure  of  the  operator  to 
comply  with  such  mandatory  standard;  that 
no  Inspection  of  this  mine  has  been  made, 
which  has  disclosed  no  similar  violation, 
since  the  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  1  dated 
December  8, 1970. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104. (c)  (2)  of  the 
Act,  you  are  hereby  ordered  to  cause  all  per- 
sons, except  persons  referred  to  in  Sec.  104. 
(d)  of  the  Act,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and 
to  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  following 
area  until  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined 
that  the  above  described  violation  has  been 
abated: 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
drawn and  prohibited  from  entering:  No.  3 
Unit  No.  8  development  off  1  north. 

Gene  B.  FVller. 


Order  op  Withdrawal 

IX).  No.  44-00238-0,  4:00  p.m..  No.  1  G.B.F. 

Norton,  Virginia  24273,  Telephone  No. 
679-0230,  March  17,  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine, 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Comp>any,  Keen  Moun- 
tain. Buchanan  County.  Virginia.  Keen 
Mountain.  Virginia  24624. 

Notice  Is  herefby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  upon  making  an 
Inspection  of  this  mine  on  March  17.  1971, 
finds  the  existence  of  the  following  de- 
scribed conditions  or  practice  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm  before  such  condition 
or  practice  can  be  abated. 

Condition  or  practice:  The  following  con- 
ditions were  present  on  the  No.  2  plow  sec- 
tion: 

1.  Coal  fioat  dust  was  permitted  to  accu- 
mulate on  top  of  the  rock-dusted  surfaces 
of  the  No.  4  entry  (immediate  return)  for 
a  distance  of  600  feet  out  by  the  plow  tail- 
piece. 

2.  The  conduit  between  the  No.  2  pump 
motor  and  the  control  box  to  the  stall  ma- 
chine was  damaged. 

3.  The  high  voltage  cable  and  the  trans- 
former used  to  provide  power  to  the  plow 
was  located  within  50  feet  of  the  pillar  line. 

4.  The  first  line  of  Jacks  were  tilted  to  the 
extent  that  the  roof  was  Inadequately  sup- 
ported in  the  area  of  the  plow  head. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 
(P.L.  91-173),  you  are  hereby  ordered  to 
cause  all  persons,  except  p>ersonE  referred  to 
In  Sec.  104(d)  of  the  Act,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the  fol- 
lowing area  until  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
termined that  the  above-deecrlbed  danger  no 
longer  exists: 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
drawn and  prohibited  from  entering:  No.  6 
development  off  1  North  (No.  2  plow  section) . 

Served  to  Jack  Hackney,  Assistant  Night 
Foreman,  on  No.  6  development  No.  2  plow 
section  at  approximately  6:30  pjn.  on  March 
17.  1971. 

Gene  B.  Putxer. 

Note:  Review  of  this  Order  purstuant  to 
Sec.  105(a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  up>on 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Ai^>eals. 

Order  op  WrrHDRAWAL 

No.  1  R.L.K. 

Norton.  Virginia  24273,  Telephone  No.  679- 
0230,  April  13,  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine, 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company,  Keen  Moun- 
tain. Buchanan  County,  Virginia,  Keen 
Mountain,  Virginia  34634. 


Notice  Is  hereby  g:lven  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  upo(n  making  an  Inspec- 
tion of  tills  mine  on  April  12,  1971,  finds  tlie 
existence  of  the  following  described  condi- 
tions or  practice  which  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  before  such  condition  or  practice  can 
be  abated. 

CoTidttion  or  practice:  The  methane  con- 
tent was  in  excess  of  2.0  per  centum  in  No's. 
1  and  2  bleeder  entries.  No.  1  plow  section. 
No.  3  deveaopment  off  4  West.  Testa  made 
with  permissible  methane  detectors  25  feet 
In  by  points  where  the  air  currents  Joined 
another  split  of  air  Indicated  between  2.32 
per  centiun  and  2.42  per  centum. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104,(a)  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  (P.L.  91-173)  you  are  hereby  ordered 
to  cause  all  persons,  except  persons  referred 
to  in  Sec.  194.2  of  the  Act,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the  fol- 
lowing area  until  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
termined that  the  above-deacrlbed  imminent 
danger  no  longer  exists. 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
drawn and  prohibited  from  entering:  Served 
to  George  Danham.  Superintendent,  at  the 
mine  office  on  April  13,  1971  at  approxi- 
mately 11:45  a.m. 

Served  orally  to  Camle  Browning.  Safety 
Engineer,  underground  at  approximately 
10:46  a.m.,  Aprtl  13,  1971. 

Ronald  L.  Kkaton. 

Note:  Review  of  the  Order  purstiant  to 
Sec.  105, (a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  upon 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Appeals. 


Ordes  of  Withdrawal 

IX).   No.   44-00238,    No.    1    R.LX. 

Norton,  Virginia,  24273,  Telephone  No. 
679-0230,  April  14,  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine, 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company,  Keen  Moun- 
tain, Buchanan  County,  Virginia,  Keen 
Mountain,  Virginia  24624. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  upon  trmiring  an  Inspection  of 
this  mine  on  April  14,  1971,  finds,  in  accord- 
ance with  Sec.  104(c)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (P.L. 
91-173)  a  violation  of  the  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standards  set  forth  In  Sec.  76501 
of  the  Act  or  Regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Condition  or  practice:  Only  2.400  cubic  feet 
of  air  a  minute  was  reaching  the  face  of 
the  crosscut  being  driven  from  No.  4  entry 
to  No.  5  entry,  cross  entries  off  3rd.  North 
(No.  7  unit). 

Written  on  Uie  surface  but  served  orally 
to  Camle  Browning,  Safety  Engineer,  on  No. 
7  unit  at  approximately  10:00  ajn. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104(c)(2)  of  the 
Act,  the  undersigned  finds  that  the  above- 
described  violation  is  similar  to  the  violation 
set  forth  in  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  2  issued 
December  8,  1970;  that  in  accordance  with 
Sec.  104(c)  (1)  of  the  Act  the  foregoing  vio- 
lation is  of  such  a  nature  as  could  signifi- 
cantly and  substantially  contribute  to  the 
cause  and  effect  of  a  mine  health  or  safety 
hazard,  and  finds  such  violation  to  be  caused 
by  an  unwarrantable  failure  of  the  operator 
to  comply  with  such  mandatx>ry  standard: 
that  no  Inspection  of  this  mine  has  been 
made,  which  has  disclosed  no  similar  viola- 
tion, since  the  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  1 
dated  December  8,  1970. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104(c)  (2)  at  the 
Act,  you  are  hereby  ordered  to  cause  all  per- 
sons, except  persons  referred  to  in  Sec.  104. 
(d)  of  the  Act,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and 
to  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  following 
area  until  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined 
that  the  above  described  violation  has  been 
abated: 
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Ju7ie  A,  1971 


Area  from  which  persons  must  6e  uith- 
drawn  and  prohibited  from  entering:  Cross 
entries  off  3rd.  Nortb  (No.  7  unit). 

Ronald  L.  Keaton. 

Note:  Review  of  this  Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.  105.  (a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  upon 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Appeals. 

Order   or  WrrHDBAWAL 

I.D.   No.   44-00238.   No.    1    R.L.K. 

Norton,  Virginia  24273,  Telephone  No.  679- 
0230,  April  26,   1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine, 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company,  Keen  Moun- 
tain. Buchanan  County.  Virginia,  Keen 
Mountain,  Virginia. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  upon  making  an  in- 
spection of  this  mine  on  April  26,  1971,  finds 
In  accordance  with  Sec.  104.  (c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  (P.L.  91-173)  a  violation  of  the  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standards  act  forth  m 
Sec.  75.506  of  the  Act  or  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Condition  or  Practice;  The  Insulation  was 
worn  and  damaged  In  several  places  on  the 
left-drive  shuttle  car  cable  reel  in  8  West 
section  (No.  5  unit) . 

Written  on  the  surface  but  served  orally 
to  Camle  Browning,  Safety  Engineer,  on  8 
West  section  (No.  5  unit)  at  approxmlately 
10:15  a.m. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104.  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Act.  the  undersigned  finds  that  the  above- 
described  violation  Is  similar  to  the  violation 
set  forth  In  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  I,  Is- 
sued December  8,  1970,  that  In  accordance 
with  Sec.  104. (c)  (1)  of  the  Act  the  foregoing 
violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  could  sig- 
nificantly and  substantially  contribute  to  the 
cause  and  effect  of  a  mine  health  or  safety 
hazard,  and  finds  such  violation  to  be  caused 
by  an  unwarrantable  failure  of  the  operator 
to  comply  with  such  mandatory  standard; 
that  no  Inspection  of  this  mine  has  been 
made,  which  has  disclosed  no  similar  viola- 
tion, since  the  Order  of  Withdrawal  No.  1 
dated  December  8,  1970. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104. (c)(2)  of  the 
Act.  you  are  hereby  ordered  to  cause  all  per- 
sons, except  persons  referred  to  In  Sec  104 
fd)  Of  the  Act  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and 
to  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  following 
area  until  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined 
that  the  above  described  violation  has  been 
abated : 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  with- 
drawn and  prohibited  from  entering;  Left- 
drive  shuttle  car,  8  West  section  (No  5 
unit). 

Ronald  L.  K«aton. 
Notb:   Review  of  this   Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.   105. (a)    of  the  Act   may  be  made  upon 
application    to    the   Board    of   Mine    Opera- 
tions Appeals. 

ORDEK    or    WrXHDBAWAL 

Spot  Inspection.  a.L.S.  No.  1  BXK 

Norton.  Virginia  24273.  Telephone  No  67ft- 
0230.  May  4,  1971. 

To  the  operator  of  the  Beatrice  Mine, 
Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company.  Keen  Moun- 
tain, Buchanan  County,  Virginia  Keen 
Mountain.  Virginia  24624. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  under- 
signed authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  upon  making  an  In- 
spection of  this  mine  on  February  4.  1971. 
finds  the  existence  of  the  followlngdescrlbed 
conditions  or  practice  which  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  cause  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  before  such  condition  or  prac- 
tice can  be  abated. 

Condition  of  practice;  1.  Loose  coal  and 
coal  dust  accumulations  were  present  along 
the  belt  conveyor  In  No.  4  development  panel 
off  4  West    (No.  6  unit),  beginning  at  the 


tailpiece  and  extending  outby  for  a  distance 
of  1,600  feet. 

2.  The  rock  dust  applications  were  clearly 
Inadequate  In  the  above  described  location 
and  In  No's.  3  and  4  entries  and  the  connect- 
ing crosscut  beginning  at  svu-vey  station  8299 
and  extending  outby  for  a  distance  of  100 
feet. 

3.  The  mine  examiner  did  not  place  the 
time  of  examination  with  his  date  and  Ini- 
tials at  the  places  he  examined  along  the  belt 
conveyor. 

In  accordance  with  Sec.  104. (a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  (P.L.  91-173)  you  are  hereby  ordered  to 
cause  all  persons,  except  persona  referred  to 
In  Sec.  104.  (d)  of  the  Act,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  and  prohibited  from  entering  the  fol- 
lowing area  until  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
termined that  the  above-described  imminent 
danger  no  longer  exists; 

Area  from  which  persons  must  be  wUh- 
dravm  and  prohibited  from  entering:  No.  4 
development  panel  off  4  West  (No.  6.  unit). 

Written  on  the  surface  but  served  orally  to 
Carnle  Browning,  Safety  Engineer,  on  No.  6 
unit  on  May  4,  1971,  at  approximately  11:00 
a.m. 

Ronald  L.  Keaton, 
Qratho  L.  Stiltt^eb. 

Note:  Review  of  this  Order  pursuant  to 
Sec.  105. (a)  of  the  Act  may  be  made  upon 
application  to  the  Board  of  Mine  Operations 
Appeals. 


Part  II.  Imminent  Dancer  Closures  Since 

Mat   4,    1971 
Mr  Donald  P.  Schlick, 
Acting  Assistant  Director, 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety: 

Elton  D.  Rea.  Federal  coal  nUne  Inspec- 
tor. Issued  104(A)  closure  order  12:30  p.m., 
5  13  71.  Beatrice  Mine,  Beatrice  Pocahontas 
Company,  Keen  Mountain,  Buchanan  Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

1.  Due  to  excessive  float  coal  dust,  the 
rock  dust  applications  were  Inadequate  along 
the  conveyor  belt  from  No.  9  development 
panel  to  No.  10  development  panel  and  ex- 
tending Inby  the  No.  10  development  panel 
belt  drive  for  a  distance  of  200  feet.  (These 
development  panels  are  off  1  North  Mains) 

Affected  Area — Nos.  9  and  10  development 
panels  off  1  North.  Agreement  operation,  419 
underground  employees,  5,600  tons  per  day 
Luther  Preston,  superintendent.  Keen  Moun- 
tain. Virginia  24624. 

Closure  order:  Issued  12:30  p  m..  6/13/71 
by  Elton  D.  Rea  terminated  3:30  p.m. 
5/13  71. 

In  the  last  paragraph  the  form  No.  Is 
104(A). 

G.    L.  Mears, 
Subdistrict   Manager. 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Schlick, 
Acting  AssUtant  Director, 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety. 

Elton  D.  Rea,  Federal  co€il  mine  Inspector. 
Issued  104(A)  closure  order  10:30  A.M.. 
5  11/71,  Beatrice  Mine.  Beatrice  Pocahontas 
Company,  Keen  Mountain,  Buchanan  Coun- 
ty. Virginia. 

Inadequately  supported  loose  roof  was 
present  over  the  sbuttle  car  haulage  road  In 
the  crosscut  between  Nos.  1-8  entries  at  sur- 
vey station  No.  9071  on  No.  8  development 
panel  off  1  North  Mains,  also,  the  continuous 
miner  on  the  same  section  had  a  loose  pack- 
ing gland.  The  dlffuser  hot  and  the  dlffu- 
ser  tubing  was  split. 

Area  affected — No.  8  development  pxanel  off 
1  North  Mains,  agreement  operation.  419 
underground  employees.  5.600  tons  per  day. 
Luther  Preston,  Superintendent,  Keen  Moun- 
tain. Virginia  24624. 

Closure  order  (form  104(A))  Issued  10:30 
A.M.,  5/11/71,  by  Elton  D.  Rea  terminated 
12:30  P.M..  5/11/71. 

O.  L.  Mears. 
Subdistrict  Manager. 


Mr.  Donald  P.  Schlick, 
Acting  Assistant  Director, 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety: 

Gene  B.  Puller,  Federal  coal  mine  Inspector, 
Issued  104(A)  closure  order,  10:00  A.M., 
5  18/71  during  spot  Inspection,  Beatrice 
Mine.  Beatrice  Pocahontas  Company.  Keen 
Mountain,  Buchanan  County,  Virginia. 

1.  Coal  float  dust  was  permitted  to  accum- 
ulate on  top  of  the  rock  dusted  surfaces  of 
the  No.  4  entry.  No.  10  development  off  1 
North  beginning  at  the  No.  4  unit  conveyor 
belt  drive  and  extending  Inby  for  a  distance 
of  700  feet. 

Affected  area — No.  4  unit.  No.  10  develop- 
ment off  1  North.  Agreement  operation  19 
underground  employees,  4.500  tons  per  day. 
Luther  Pretson,  Superintendent,  Keen  Moun- 
tain, Virginia  24624. 

Closure  order  (form  104(A))  Issued  10:00 
A.M..  5  18-71  by  Qene  B.  Puller  terminated 
11:00  A.M.,  5   18/71. 

O.  L.  Mears, 
Subdistrict  Manager. 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Schlick, 
Acting  Assistant  Director, 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety: 

Elton  D.  Rea.  Federal  coal  mine  Inspector, 
Issued  104(A)  closure  order  9:30  A.M..  5/25/ 
71,  Beatrice  Mine.  Beatrice  Pocahontas  Com- 
pany. Keen  Mountain,  Buchanan  Coiuity. 
Virginia. 

1.  Inadequately  suppwrted  loose  roof  pres- 
ent In  No.  8  In  entry,  Nos.  6.  Development 
panel  off  4  north  mains  (No.  8  plow  unit) 
for  distance  of  200  feet  In  by  survey  station 
6915. 

Affected  area^ — No.  8  entry.  No.  6  develop- 
ment panel  off  1  north. 

Main  (No.  8  plow  unit),  for  a  distance  of 
300  feet  In  by  survey  station  No.  6916. 

Affected  area — No.  8  entry  No.  6  develop- 
ment panel  off  1  north  main  (No.  8  plow 
unit).  Agreement  operation,  419  under- 
ground. 

Employees.  4,600  tons  per  day.  Luther  Pree- 
ton,  superintendent.  Keen  Mountain.  Vlr- 
glna  84634. 

O.   L.   Mears. 
District   Manager. 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Schlick, 
Acting  Assistant  Director, 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety: 

Eton  D.  Rea,  Federal  coal  mine  Inspector, 
Issued  104(a)  closure  order  10:45  a.m., 
5 '27  71,  Beatrice  Mine,  Beatrice  Pocahontas 
Company,  Keen  Mountain,  Buchanan  Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

Due  to  float  coal  dust  applications  were 
Inadequate  for  a  distance  of  15800  feet  away 
Survey  Station  No.  8307  In  the  UU  entry  of 
No.  1  plow  section.  No.  2  development  panel 
off  4  .West  mains. 

Affected  area — No.  2  development  off  4 
West  mains  (No.  1  plow  section) .  Agreement 
op>eratlon,  419  underground  employees,  4,600 
tons  per  day.  Luther  Preston,  superintend- 
ent. Keen  Mountain,  Virginia  24624. 

Closure  order  (form  104(a))  Issued  10:46 
am.,  5  27  71,  by  Elton  D.  Rea  terminated 
11:45  ajn..  5/27/72. 

G.  L.  Mears. 
Subdistrict  Manager. 


Part  III— UMWA  Corhbspondencf 

United  Mine  Workers  op  America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  26, 1971. 
Mr.  jAjfzs  Westtoxd, 
Associate   Director — Coal    Mine   Safety,   Bu- 

rcMu   of   Mines,    U.S.    Department    of   the 

Interior,    Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Westtield:  We  are  concerned 
with  the  methane  condition  at  the  Beatrice 
Mine,  Beatrice  Pocahontas  Coal  Company, 
Keen  Mountain,  Virginia.  You,  of  coiu-se, 
know  that  this  Is  one  of  the  deepest  and 
gassiest  coal  mines  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

During  recent  months,  I  have  made  two 
trips  to  this  mine  on  this  question,  and,  on 
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the  last  occasion,  I  went  underground  and 
was  oil  one  of  the  plow  sections.  Within  the 
past  several  weeks,  Charley  Tarasuk,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Safety  Director,  has  also  been  at 
this  mine. 

Several  withdraw  1  orders  have  been  Issued 
at  this  mine  within  the  past  few  weeks  due 
tc  a  buildup  of  methane.  We  are  fortunate 
that  we  have  at  this  mine  an  active  and 
competent   safety   committee. 

I  am  requesting  in  the  Interest  of  the 
safety  of  the  men  at  this  mine  that  you 
station  a  federal  mine  Inspector  at  this  mine 
each  and  every  day  that  It  is  in  operation. 
Will  you  please  advise  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  E.  Evans, 
Director,  Safety  Division. 

Febrcart  4,  1971. 
Mr  Lewis  E.  Evans. 
Director,  Safety  Division, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Evans:  This  will  respond  to  your 
letter  of  January  26  In  which  you  requested 
that  a  Federal  Inspector  be  assigned  to  the 
Beatrice  Mine,  Beatrice  Pocahontas  Com- 
pany, each  day  the  mine  operates. 

Our  inspectors  have  been  maintaining  a 
close  watch  over  the  conditions  about  which 
you  are  concerned  through  the  spot  Inspec- 
tions conducted  every  five  days.  In  fact,  re- 
cently the  frequency  of  Inspections  at  this 
mine  Is  greater  than  once  every  five  days; 
however,  for  the  next  five-week  period  we 
have  assigned  an  Inspector  to  visit  the  mine 
daily  during  the  periods  coal  Is  being  pro- 
duced. At  the  end  of  the  designated  period 
we  will  determine  whether  the  need  yet 
exists. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Crawford, 

Acting  Assistant  Director. 

Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety. 


Memorandum 

Pkbbuart  2,  1971. 
To;  J.  S.  Malesky,  District  Manager,  Norton, 

Va. 
Prom;  Assistant  Director — Coal  Mine  Health 

and  Safety. 
Subject;  Spot  Inspection  schedule,  Beatrice 
Mine,     Beatrice    Pocahontas    Company, 
Keen  Mountain,  Buchanan  County,  Vir- 
ginia. 
Confirming  our  telephone  conversation  of 
January  29  please  assign  an  inspector  to  the 
subject  mine  on  a  dally  basis,  when  coal  Is 
produced,  until  further  notice.  His  schedule 
should   have  adequate   flexibility   to   enable 
him  to  ascertain  the  conditions  on  each  of 
the  coal -producing  shifts. 

John  W.  Crawford, 
Acting  Assistant  Director,  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety. 

March  8,  1971. 
Mr.  Lewis  E.  Evans. 
Director.  Safety  Division, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Evans;  In  further  response  to 
your  request  of  January  26  concerning  the 
Beatrice  Mine.  Beatrice  Pocahontas  Com- 
pany, we  have  evaluated  the  results  of  the 
assignment  of  an  Inspector  at  the  mine  dally 
during  the  past  flve  weeks. 

Based  upon  this  evaluation,  we  have  con- 
tinued the  assignment  for  another  period  of 
time  in  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  Westtield. 
Assistant  Director,  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety. 


Paht  IV — Mt  Lrrrsa  to  SECBrrABT  Martin 
Houaos  OF  Repbxsentatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  20, 1971. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Morton;  The  memories  of 
Parmlngton,  West  Vlrglna,  where  78  miners 
were  killed  In  1968,  and  Hyden,  Kentucky, 
where  38  miners  were  killed  In  1970,  move 
me  to  asl^  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
insUtu^  proceedings  under  section  104(h) 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  leading  to  the  closure  of  the  Be- 
atrice Mine  In  Buchanan  County,  Virginia. 

The  mine  Is  owned  by  the  Beatrice  Poca- 
hontas Company,  a  division  of  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company.  It  employs  470  men  on 
three  shifts. 

Twenty-one  Imminent  danger  closure  or- 
ders have  been  Issued  by  Bureau  of  Mine 
Inspectors  at  this  mine  on  the  following 
dates; 

1.  November  17,  1970  (2) . 

2.  November  18, 1970  (3) . 

3.  November  30, 1970  (2) . 

4.  I>ecember  1,  1970. 

5.  December  2,  1970. 

6.  December  3,  1970  (3). 

7.  December  7,  1970. 

8.  December  8,  1970  (2). 

9.  January  4,  1971. 

10.  January  12,  1971. 

11.  January  13,  1971. 

12.  Jantiary  15,  1971. 

13.  February  4,  1971. 

14.  February  12,  1971. 

15.  February  23,  1971  (2). 

16.  March  2,  1971. 

17.  March  17,  1971. 

18.  April  13,  1971. 

19.  April  14,  1971. 

20.  April  26,  1971. 

21.  May  4.  1971. 

Most  of  the  violations  resulting  In  Im- 
minent danger  orders  were  caused  either  by 
Inadequate  rock  dtistlng  or  excessive  accumu- 
lations of  methane.  Methane  in  excess  of  6 
percentum  was  found  on  January  13,  (6  per- 
cent); 15  (7.0  to  9.0);  and  February  4,  (2.0 
to  6.0) .  The  explosive  range  Is  between  5  and 
15  percentum. 

Data  collected  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1970,  show  that  the  mine  spews  out  more 
than  3  million  cubic  feet  of  methane  In  any 
24  hour  period.  The  mining  system  is  the 
long-wall  mining  of  1300  feet  across  the  face. 

The  hazardous  conditions  at  this  mine 
have  become  so  serious  that  Mr.  Lewis  E. 
Evans  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1971,  was  compelled  to  ask  the  Bu- 
reau to  "station  a  Federal  mine  Inapector 
at  this  mine"  on  a  daily  basis.  Mr.  E^rans 
said  this  mine  "is  one  of  the  deepest  and 
gassiest  coal  mines  on  the  North  American 
Continent." 

On  February  4,  1971,  the  Bureau's  Acting 
Assistant  Director — Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety — said  that  "for  the  next  flve  week 
period  we  have  assigned  an  inspector  to  visit 
the  mine  daily"  when  ooal  is  produced.  On 
March  8,  1971,  Mr.  Evans  was  advised  that, 
based  Ufton  the  Bureau's  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  the  daily  Inspections,  "we  have 
continued  the  assignment  for  another  period 
of  time  In  the  future." 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation.  Quite  ob- 
viously, these  470  miners  are  working  in  ex- 
tremely hazardous  conditions.  One  mistake 
could  be  fatal  to  many. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  Federal  Inspector 
visits  this  mine  daily  is  not  enough.  Such 
visits  have  not  Improved  the  safety  record 
at  the  mine.  You  will  note  that,  during  this 
period  of  dally  inspections,  imminent  dan- 
ger orders  have  been  issued  on  10  different 
occasions. 


Moreover,  the  Bureau  has  an  Insufficient 
number  of  insjjectors  to  carry  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  It  by  the  law.  Dally  visits  by 
an  inspector  at  this  mine  must  result  in  a 
diminution  of  Inspections  or  scope  of  in- 
spections at  other  mines  in  the  area.  This 
is  a  disservice  to  other  miners. 

I  understand  that  the  Bureau  has  assessed 
dvil  penalties  against  the  company  totaling 
$6,025  for  53  violations  from  August  to  No- 
vember, 1970.  This  is  less  than  one-eighth 
the  total  assessed  against  the  Pinley  Coal 
Company  for  its  violatlonfl. 

The  company  has  protested  these  assess- 
ments. Apparently,  no  assessments  have  yet 
been  made  for  these  21  closures,  6  of  which 
were  unwarrantable  failure  closures. 

This  is  an  unsafe  mine. 

The  Interior  Department  has  more  than 
adequate  authority  to  take  Immediate  steps 
to  close  the  mine  until  it  can  be  made  safe. 
This  authority  should  be  \ised  without  delay. 

The  Pinley  Coal  Company  mine  at  Hyden 
is  cloeed  today.  We  should  not  wait  for  a 
disaster  at  the  Beatrice  mine  to  occur  before 
we  close  it. 

The  loss  of  an  average  daily  production  of 
5,600  tcxns  of  coal  at  this  mine  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  protect  the  lives  of  470  men. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechler. 

Part   V — Mb.   York  Claims  He  Does  Not 

Know  About  Closures 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  31,  1971] 

"Major"  Mine  Explosion  at  Oakwood 
Predicted 

Tazewell,  Va. — Because  of  what  he  calls 
"explosive  quantities"  of  methane  gas  in  the 
1.350-foot  Beatrice  coal  mine  at  Oakwood, 
Va.,  a  frequent  critic  of  the  coal  Industry 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  predicted 
the  mine  "will  blow  up,  making  the  Parm- 
lngton disaster  look  like  a  tea  party." 

Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  yesterday  told  a  memorial 
service  for  miners  killed  in  mine  accident* 
that  there  would  be  a  "major  explosion" 
within  a  year  at  the  Beatrice  mine,  which 
he  said  was  cloeed  three  times  in  January  be- 
cause of  methane  buildup. 

The  cave-in  at  the  Parmlngton,  W.  Va., 
mine   Nov.   20,    1968,    killed   88    miners. 

Buff  said  statements  by  Rep.  Ken.  Hechler, 
D-W.  Va.,  that  conditions  at  the  Beatrice 
mine  were  "extremely  hazardous"  were  true. 

Hechler  last  week  asked  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  "take  immediate  action  to  close 
the  Beatrice  mine  until  it  can  be  made 
clearly  safe  for  the  470  miners  now  employed 
at  the  mine." 

Hechler  cited  21  imminent  danger  closure 
orders  in  the  last  six  months  at  the  shaft. 

Meanwhile,  an  official  of  the  Island  Cre^ 
Ooal  Co.,  op)erator  of  the  mine,  said  that 
Hechler"8  statements  were  Just  to  attract 
publicity. 

"Mr.  Hechler  is  constantly  looking  for  sen- 
sationalism, whether  It  is  in  the  press,  TV 
or  otherwise,"  said  John  York,  vice  president 
of  employee  relations  for  Island  Creek,  a 
subsidiary  of  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp. 

York  said  Hechler  Is  not  a  mine  inspector 
and  is  not  qualified  to  know  what  "hazards" 
are.  He  added  that  the  Biireau  of  Mines  has 
Inspectors  at  the  Beatrice  mine  "every  day  of 
the  week." 

York  said  he  didnt  know  anything  about 
the  closure  orders  to  which  Hechler  referred. 


DENTAL  AND  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
NEED  FUNDS 

fMr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
soon  will  be  considering  important  legis- 
lation dealing  wth  health  manpower — 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971,  H.R.  8629.  which 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreigm  Commerce  Committee,  on 
Wednesday,  June  2.  This  legislation  is 
a  critical  component  of  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  create  a  better  and  a  more 
meaningful  life  for  all  Americans — a  life 
less  burdened  by  disease  and  suffering. 

The  reason  the  forthcoming  legisla- 
tion is  so  crucial  is  that  health  man- 
power necessary  to  achieving  the  goal  of 
better  and  more  meaningful  lives  is  in 
short  supply. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
United  States  now  faces  a  shortage  of 
some  50,000  physicians,  a  shortage  of 
57.000  dentists,  a  shortage  of  nearly 
150.000  nurses,  and  a  shortage  of  more 
than  250,000  allied  health  personnel. 

Yet  the  academic  medical  and  dental 
centers  that  educate  and  train  health 
professionals  are  facing  financial  crises 
which  prevent  them  from  fullfUling 
their  essential  role  in  providing  this 
manpower. 

I  firmly  believe  that  national  policy 
in  support  of  medical  and  dental  edu- 
cation should  be  based  on  two  con- 
cepts— that  medical  and  dental  educa- 
tion are  functions  of  national  impor- 
tance, and  that  the  medical  and  dental 
institutions  involved  are  a  national  re- 
source. 

Only  through  viewing  medical  and 
dental  schools  as  a  national  resource 
and  providing  Federal  support  for  their 
basic  operations  at  substantial  levels 
and  in  a  continuing  form  can  this  struc- 
ture of  vital  institutions  and  their  in- 
dispensable functions  be  sustained. 

An  example  of  the  dire  financial  sit- 
uation facing  our  Nation's  medical  and 
dental  schools  is  provided  by  the  pres- 
tigious Columbia  University  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  School  of 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  both  located 
in  the  district  which  I  represent.  At 
Columbia  University,  financial  distress 
has  led  to  the  loss  of  key  faculty  mem- 
bers and  to  program  changes  in  a  num- 
ber of  Important  areas.  For  example, 
two  physicians  were  lost  from  a  plan  for 
improving  health  care  delivery  and 
teaching.  Vacancies  have  gone  unfilled 
in  the  fields  of  pharmacology,  gastro- 
enterology, neurobiology,  and  pediatrics. 

Furthermore.  Columbia's  financial 
situation  has  become  so  severe  that  it 
has  been  unable  to  appoint  full-time 
chiefs  in  a  number  of  departments. 

In  addition,  lack  of  funds  has  pre- 
vented the  renovation  and  moderniza- 
tion of  classrooms  for  teaching  medical 
students.  This  has  resulted  in  double 
sessions  with  the  dental  school  and  has 
forced  cancellation  of  medical  school 
plans  to  increase  the  student  body.  The 
school  cannot  consider  expanding  class 
size  because  of  the  classroom  inade- 
quacy. 

Provisions  in  the  forthcoming  health 
manpower  legislation  for  construction 


assistance  and  for  operating  support 
can  provide  useful  approaches  for  meet- 
ing the  financial  needs  of  Colimibia  and 
of  all  the  Nation's  medical  Eind  dental 
schools. 

The  legislation  should  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  giant  step  forward  toward 
recognizing  our  medical  and  dental 
schools  as  a  national  resource.  It  can 
be  the  beginning  of  a  laudable  national 
effort  to  provide  the  schools  with  a  fund- 
amental base  of  support  at  a  substantial 
level  and  in  a  continuing  form. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  AspiNALL,  from  June  7.  1971, 
noon,  until  3:30  pjn.,  June  8.  1971,  on 
account  of  oflScial  business. 

To  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  Fri- 
day. June  4,  on  account  of  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

To  Mr.  Cleveland  fat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  ofiQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth  i  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Mn.LER  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Findley,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Skubitz  for  5  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Lennon,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Gross  during  his  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

•  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rttth)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zvi^ACH. 

Mr.  Lansgrebe. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Ryan  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Symington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Montgomery  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  FVlton  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dantel  of  Virginia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtll  Monday.  June  7,  1971  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

Errc. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssUt&nt 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installatlona  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Ouard,  pursuant  to 
10  use.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Recetveo  Fkom  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  economic  advantages  of  using 
American  ingredient*  to  satisfy  milk  require- 
ments in  Western  E^^^ope,  liepartments  of 
Defense  and  Agriculture;  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  problems  of  the  Deep  Submergence  Res- 
cue Vehicle  program  show  a  need  for  im- 
provement in  management  control.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
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on  premature  production  of  the  antisubma- 
rine warfare  directional  low-frequency  analy- 
sis and  recording  system.  Department  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
HJl.  8927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  that 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting 
station  shall  be  Issued  for  a  term  of  5  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  8928.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  B632  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  re- 
ductions in  the  retired  or  retirement  pay  of 
retired  officers  of  regular  components  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  employed  In 
civilian  offices  or  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  PASCELL: 
HJl.  8929.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research, 
educational,  and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8930.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.  EscH,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sktwwii.tno,  and 
Mr.  Waldeb)  : 
E.R.  8931.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  certain  na- 
tional forest  land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from 
the  operation  of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gudk)  : 
H.R.  8932.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  to  teii4>«tully  withdraw  certain  na- 
tional forest  land  in  the  State  of  Idalio  from 
the  operation  of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEXSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law  en- 
forcement officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
In  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  (for 

himself.  Mr.  RotrssrLOT.  Mr.  Hn-Lis, 

and  Mr.  Powxll)  : 

H.R.  8934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 

States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls  as 

a  special   category   of   nonmailable   matter 

certain  material  offered  for  sale  to  minors. 

to  improve  the  protection  of  the  right  oC 

privacy  by  defining  obscene  mall  matter,  and 

for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  8935.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  In- 
cur obligations  for  construction  grants  un- 


der section  8  of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJi.  8936.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  to  make  payments  under  that 
act  reflect  the  efforts  of  the  States  for  school 
purposes;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi,   Mr.   Braoemas.  Mr.   Hatha- 
way, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Bttbton,  Mis. 
CThisholm,  Mr.  Abottrezk,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Begich, 
Mr.  Blatntk,  Mr.  Oolldjs  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Den- 
holm.   Mr.    Prenzel,    Mr.    Halpern. 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hicks  of  Wash- 
ington.   Mr.    Hosmer,    Mr.    Leogett, 
Mr.    McCX>rmack,    Mr.    MncvA.    Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
H.R.  8937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966.  to  pro- 
vide for  administration  of  programs  of  In- 
dian education  by  a  National  Board  of  In- 
dian Education  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.     MEEDS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Pettis.  Mr.  Rizclx.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
TtcRNAN  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
HJl.  8938.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966,  to  pro- 
vide for  administration  of  programs  of  In- 
dian education  by  a  Naitlonai  Board  of  In- 
dian Education  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  METTCALFE: 
H.R.  8939.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  detention  camps,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  8940.  A  bill  relating  to  the  require- 
ments for  proof  of  entitlement  to  black  lung 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8941.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1999  with  re- 
spect to  the  amounts  of  black  lung  benefits 
in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  8942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  CJoal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  ex- 
tend black  lung  benefits  of  orphans  whose 
fathers  die  of  pneumoconloels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  8943.  A  blU  to  extend  for  an  additional 
year  the  existing  program  for  payment  of 
black  lung  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   MONAGAN   (for  himself,  and 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois)  : 

HJl.  8944.  A  bill  to  establish  drug  abuse 

control  organizations  in  the  Armed  Forces, 

and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  <3ommlttee 

on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 

Adams,  MTb.  Chisholm,  Mr.  MncvA, 

Mr.  Rkxs,   Mr.  Rem  of   New  York, 

and  Mr.  Roe)  : 

HJl.  8945.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 

to  continue  or  resume  Tundlng  of  certain 

nutrition   projects   under    title    IV    of    the 

Older  Americans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BtTRTON.  Mr.  DzNT,  and  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey) : 
H.R.  8946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  which  relate  to  black  lung  bene- 
fits;   to  the   Oommittee  on  Education   and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PREYm  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  8947.  A  blU  to  suspend   iintU   the 


close  of  March  31,  1972,  the  duty  on  com 
and  maize;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RONCAIilO: 
HJl.  8948.  A  bill  to  make  Illegal  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  purchase,  use  and  possession 
of  thalllmn  compounds  as  pesticides  or  as 
an  Instrument  of  animal  control,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culttire. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  8949.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  assistance  from  being  provided 
to  foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  from  vmlavrfully  enter- 
ing the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
HJl.  8950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive management  of  the  Nation's  tofoet  lands 
through  the  application  of  sound  forest 
practices,  and  for  other  purpoMs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Anntjnzio.  Mr.  Ashbrook,  ISx. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Bitrton,  Mr.  X^ckbardt, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
GaoTSR,  Mr.  Hicxs  of  Washington, 
Mr.  HtTNOATE,  Mr.  Kttykkndall,  Mr. 
Ktros,  Mr.  Legcktt,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 

MiKVA,    Mr.    MiNSHALL,    Mr.    Pepp^, 
Mr.    Powell,    Mr.    Railsback,    Mr. 
RoNCALio,  Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Sarbamxs)  : 
H.R.  8961.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  6.  X^ilted 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  maxlm^im   m- 
trance  and  retention  ages,  training,  and  early 
retirement  for  air  traffic  controllers,  and  for 
other  puipoees;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTEIOY: 
H.J.  Res.  684.  Joint   reaolutlon    to   amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Congress; 
to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams,    Mr.    Biestxr,    Mr.    Dellen- 
back,    Mr.    EscH,   Mr.   Harrington, 
Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing that  the  United  Nations  appoint  a 
commission  to  report  on  elections  in  South 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  330.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preeslng  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  aggression  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  331.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  United  States  entering  Into  a 
mutual  defense  pact  with  Israel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  2£  follows: 

204.  By  Mr.  ZION:  The  Indiana  General 
Assembly,  requesting  the  President  to  provide 
a  space  capsule  at  Spring  Mill  StAte  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics.   

205.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  relative  to  providing  technical 
assistance  and  grants  In-ald  for  mosquito 
control  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  lArlvlere;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  weis 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  tMr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  oCfered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Ruler  of  men  and  nations  look 
upon  this  land  which  Thou  hast  given  us 
and  redeem  it  for  Thy  service.  We  pray 
for  the  reconciliation  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  cultures.  We  pray  for  reconstruction 
of  our  brokenness — our  broken  homes 
and  institutions,  our  broken  buildings 
and  broken  lives.  We  pray  for  a  reaf- 
firmation of  pristine  principles  and  of 
the  spiritual  values  which  endure  all 
time.  We  pray.  O  Lord,  that  out  of  dis- 
cord Thou  wilt  bring  harmony;  out  of 
division  Thou  wilt  bring  unity.  Make  and 
keep  the  people  of  this  Republic  good  and 
strong  and  generous,  to  be  indeed  man's 
last  best  hope.  Give  Thy  servants  here  a 
full  measure  of  Thy  spirit  to  shape  our 
destiny  according  to  Thy  will.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, June  3.  1971.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMTRAK— S.  1698  TRANSFERRED 
FROM  "GENERAL  ORDERS"  TO 
"SUBJECTS  ON  THE  TABLE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
conference  was  held  on  yesterday,  at- 
tended by  my  distingiiished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  tMr.  Met- 
calf), now  presiding,  by  Mr.  Roger 
Lewis,  president  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  Mr.  David 
W.  Kendall,  Ckairman  of  the  Board,  and 
myself.  At  the  conference,  it  was  indi- 
cated that  on  a  3-day-a-week  experi- 
mental basis,  the  Northern  Pacific  would 
begin  railroad  passenger  operations  be- 
tween Minneapolis  and  Spokane,  thereby 
covering  80  percent  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana which  had  been  eliminated  along 
with  about  80  percent  of  the  people  of 
Montana  at  the  time  Amtrak  began  op- 
erations. The  status  of  the  Great  North- 
em  along  the  high  line  remains  im- 
changed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  No.  92,  S.  1698,  be  transferred 
on  the  calendar  from  "general  orders" 
to  "subjects  on  the  table." 

It  is  anticipated  that  an  announce- 
ment wUI  be  made  by  the  Corporation 


early  next  week  and  that  passenger  serv- 
ice will  begin  on  approximately  June  15. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  majority 
leader?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION      OF       THE      MINAM 
RIVER  CANYON,  OREG. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  134, 
S.  493. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  iS. 
493  •  by  title,  as  follows : 

A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  p.  wilderness 
area  the  national  forest  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Area,  known  as  the 
Mlnam  River  Canyon  and  adjoining  area. 
In  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  classify  as  additional  wilder- 
ness those  national  forest  lands  containing 
approximately  eighty  thousand  acres  within 
the  Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest  in 
Oregon  in  the  Mlnam  River  drainage  ad- 
jacent to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "F*roposed 
addition  to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  dated 
August  1970"  which  Is  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the 
ChleX.  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promptly  after  such  classification  transmit 
to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  map  and  legal 
description  of  the  addition  to  the  wilderness 
area  and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  set  forth  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  minor 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made.  Upon  its 
classification,  such  addition  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
and  rules  as  those  designated  as  wilderness 
areas  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  890) ,  except  that  any  reference 
in  the  Wilderness  Act  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-138),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PUKPOSK 

S.  493,  Introduced  by  Senator  Hatfield  with 
Senator  Paclcwood  as  co-sponsor,  would  add 
approximately  80,000  acres  of  the  Mlnam 
River  Canyon  area  to  the  220.000-acre  Eagle 
Cap  Wilderness,  located  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  was 
established  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
The  Mi  nam  River  Canyon  area  borders  the 
iiorthwest  corner  of  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilder- 
ness. The  latter  area  embraces  some  of  Ore- 
gon's highest  peaks — up  to  10.000  feet  in 
elevation — and  includes  some  of  the  best 
fishing  waters  in  eastern  Oregon. 

DESCRIPTION 

Pure,  cold,  and  crystal  clear,  splashing  and 
wandering  through  spectacular  multicolored 
canyon  walls,  the  Minam  River  merges  with 
the  Wallowa  River  at  the  town  of  Minam. 
Originating  at  Minam  Lake  on  the  alpine 
slopes  of  the  northcentral  Wallowa  Moun- 
tains, the  Mlnam  River  courses  nearly  50 
miles  and  drains  approximately  240  square 
miles. 

The  bill  would  designate  as  wilderness  that 
part  of  the  drainage  within  the  Wallowa- 
Whitman  National  Forest,  from  the  boun- 
dary, approximately  8  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mlnam,  upstream  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness. 

The  elevation  decreases  from  approxi- 
mately 7,500  feet  at  Minam  Lake  to  2,540  feet 
where  the  Mlnam  enters  the  Wallowa.  In 
1968  more  than  5,000  persons  enjoyed  over 
30,000  days  of  wilderness-type  hunting  and 
fishing  in  the  Mlnam.  This  Is  one  of  the  re- 
maining quality  elk  hunting  areas  in  Oregon 
where  large  mature  bulls  may  still  be  found, 
and  where  trophy  buck  deer  hunting  is  en- 
Joyed  by  hunters  willing  to  climb  the  steep 
and  rugged  ridges  of  the  canyon.  The  river 
provides  an  Important  spawning  and  rear- 
ing area  for  a  substantial  run  of  Columbia 
River  Chinook  salmon  and  steelhead.  Other 
wildlife  found  in  the  canyon  include  cougar, 
mountain  goat,  bear,  bobcat,  fisher,  marten, 
turkey,  ptarmigan,  bald  eagle,  and  harlequin 
ducks. 

Fears  have  been  extensive  that  this  area 
might  be  roaded,  which  could  give  rise  to 
slides  and  earth  movements  that  would  cause 
slltation.  result  in  destruction  of  the  spawn- 
ing beds  of  salmon,  steelhead.  and  trout,  and 
place  barriers  across  natural  game  trails  to 
prevent  their  use  by  the  Minam  River  *elk 
herd  and  other  animals.  The  Mlnam  fishery 
is  of  major  significance.  Steelhead,  one  of 
the  most  highly  prized  game  fish  in  the  Na- 
tion, enter  the  Colvunbla  River  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  the  summer  months  and 
reach  the  Mlnam  and  Its  tributaries  the  fol- 
lowing May.  Chinook  and  some  Coho  salmon 
arrive  and  spawn  in  the  summer  and  early 
fall.  Formerly,  29  percent  of  the  salmon 
which  passed  McNary  Dam  spawned  In  the 
Snake  River  system  above  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 
Now  no  fish  are  able  to  pass  Hells  Canyon 
Dam,  giving  greater  Importance  to  the  re- 
maining spawning  areas  in  the  lower  rivers 
such  as  the  Minam. 

The  beauty  of  the  lower  Minam  is  partly 
in  Its  gentle  character,  and  the  ease  with 
which  people,  especially  families  with  child- 
dren,  can  hike  through  the  valley.  There  are 
numerous  flats  and  parklike  areas  In  the 
evergreen  forests  along  the  spcu'kllng  stream. 
The  climate  Is  superior  to  the  high  lakes  and 
accessible  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer when  the  higher  reg^ions  are  blocked  by 
snowdrifts  and  flooding  streams. 

Two  other  canyon  areas,  the  Little  Mlnam 
and  Bear  Creek,  are  part  of  the  Mlnam  water- 
shed, and  offer  remote  wilderness  experience. 
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with  unique  beauty  spots.  They  contain 
numerous  meadows,  family  camping  areas, 
and  offer  smaller  waters  for  good  fishing. 

LEGISLAirVE    HISTORY 

S.  1142.  a  biU  similar  to  S.  493,  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Hatfield  on  February  25, 
1969.  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
en  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Senator  Pack- 
wood  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation. 
Hearings  were  conducted  in  Washington  on 
July  1 1 ,  1969.  and  field  hearings  at  La  Grande. 
Oreg..  on  July  27.  1970.  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands. 

An  identical  bill  to  S.  1142.  S.  2996.  was 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1968  by  Senator  Hatfield.  No  hear- 
ings were  held  on  that  bill. 

At  the  Washington  hearing,  as  at  La 
Grande,  there  was  extensive  support  from 
conservation  and  outdoor  organizations  fa- 
voring Inclusion  of  the  Minam  In  the  wilder- 
ness system.  The  Forest  Service,  at  the  Wash- 
ington hearing,  voiced  objection  on  grounds 
that  the  area  had  not  been  subject  to  the 
review  procedures  set  out  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  and  pointed  out  there  were  remain- 
ing stumps  as  evidence  of  old  logging  ac- 
tivity, and  that  there  were  two  private  re- 
sorts in  the  canyon  each  served  by  an  air- 
plane landing  strip.  There  was  enthusiastic 
local  support  for  the  proposal  at  the  La 
Grande  hearing,  although  lumbering,  and 
other  interests  expressed  concern  that  wll- 
derne.<-s  classification  for  the  Mlnam  might 
result  in  reduction  of  the  allowable  timber 
harvest  on  the  area's  national  forest  land. 
Prior  and  subsequent  to  the  La  Grande  bear- 
ing the  Senate  committee  received  a  large 
volume  of  correspondence  from  Oregon  resi- 
dents urging  approval  of  S.  1142.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  October  9,  1970.  and 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  October  13,  1970, 
but  did  not  reach  House  consideration. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDAHOK 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  unanimously  reports  S.  493  and 
recommends  its  enactment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  minority  leader  seek  rec- 
ognition under  the  standing  order? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  for  any  time,  either. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

AMENDMENT    NO.     141 

1  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. > 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
in  offering  an  amendment  to  S.  934,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  and  improve  our 
Nation's  resources  for  the  training  of 
physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  phar- 
macists, podiatrists,  veterinarians,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Improvement  of  the  Nation's  health 


care  system  has  become  a  dominant  ob- 
jective of  this  Congress  and,  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  involved, 
I  daresay  it  will  remain  a  major  objective 
for  years  to  come.  Access  to  adequate 
health  care  is  now  accepted  as  a  funda- 
mental human  right.  Yet,  despite  great 
progress,  achieved  mainly  in  the  last  50 
years,  the  Nation  is  still  beset  with  enor- 
mous health  problems — reflected  in  high 
levels  of  premature  death,  infant  mortal- 
ity, and  prevalence  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability. 

The  consequences  of  these  conditions 
has  been  an  imprecedented  focus  of 
interest  on  proposed  Federal  legislation 
that  would  work  fundamental  changes 
in  the  existing  structure  through  which 
health  services  are  delievered.  Congress 
is  now  considering  a  nvmiber  of  bills  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  compre- 
hensive health  care.  More  proposals  em- 
bodying some  variation  or  another  on 
this  theme  will  undoubtedly  be  forth- 
coming. Not  only  Members  of  Congress, 
but  also  long  established  organizations  in 
the  field  of  health  care  are  N-ying  with 
one  another  to  advance  their  i>articular 
remedy. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  predict  what  ■will 
emerge  from  this  legislative  ferment,  but 
it  almost  certainly  portends  some  sub- 
stantial alterations  in  our  health  care 
system.  We  have  all  heard  the  conclu- 
sions of  very  responsible  and  very  re- 
spectable medical  authorities  that 
America  is  experiencing  a  crisis  in  health 
care.  By  definition,  a  crisis  is  a  turn- 
ing point — things  are  either  going  to  im- 
prove or  they  will  deteriorate.  It  is  a 
point  at  which  change  is  inevitable. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  most  in- 
genious plan,  the  most  elaborate  mech- 
anism, the  most  refined  blueprint  will 
be  of  little  value  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  health  manpower  to 
implement  it.  There  will  be  no  significant 
improvement — indeed,  deterioration  is 
the  more  likely  prospect — if  we  fail  to 
increase  the  numbers,  and  rectify  the 
mEildistribution,  of  health  personnel  In 
the  United  States. 

This  lack  of  manpower  is  felt  in  all 
of  the  health  professions.  The  shortage 
of  doctors  and  dentists  is  not  the  greatest 
in  absolute  numbers — it  is  estimated  that 
we  need  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  150,000  more  nurses  as  compared  to 
about  50,000  doctors  and  20,000  dentists — 
but  it  is  the  shortage  most  acutely  felt 
because  of  the  central  role  that  physicians 
and  dentists  play  in  meeting  health 
needs. 

It  is  clear  that  a  substantial  and  grow- 
ing nimiber  of  the  Nations  medical  and 
dental  schools  are  in  desperate  financial 
straits.  Many  of  them  are  engaged  in  a 
year-to-year  battle  to  avoid  being  pushed 
into  bankruptcy. 

A  number  of  schools,  particularly  the 
private  schools,  have  literally  begim  to 
feed  ofif  themselves.  Some  have  begtm  to 
exploit  their  endowments  in  order  to 
meet  on-going  operating  costs.  Others 
have  been  forced  to  seek  short-term  loans 
at  high  interest  rates  in  order  to  remain 
solvent.  Clearly,  these  actions  represent 
a  slow  sacrifice  of  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
stitution. They  can  be  sustained  for  only 


a  brief  period  of  time  before  the  onset 
of  deep  financial  crisis. 

The  success  achieved  imder  the  pres- 
ent Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act — despite  its  limited  scope 
and  even  more  limited  appropriations, 
as  compared  with  authorizations — dem- 
onstrates the  significant  contributions 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  make 
in  preserving  existing  schools  and  ex- 
panding the  Nation's  capacity  for  train- 
ing in  the  health  professions. 

It  has  had  a  major  impact  on  the  edu- 
cation of  physicians.  In  1963,  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  HPEA  Act,  there 
were  87  U.S.  medical  schools  with  8,772 
entering  students  armually,  a  total  en- 
rollment of  32,001  M.D.  candidates,  and 
7,335  total  graduates.  In  1970-71,  8  years 
later,  the  Nation  has  102  medical  schools 
admitting  students — an  increase  of  15, 
with  12  more  schools  in  development — 
first-year  classes  totaling  11,660 — an  in- 
crease of  2,588 — a  total  M.D.  student 
body  of  40,333 — an  increase  of  8,332— 
and  a  graduating  class  estimated  to  be 
8,996 — an  increase  of  1,661. 

The  other  health  professions  covered 
by  the  HEPA  program — dentistry,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  public  health — have  aiso 
received  financial  assistance  and  have 
increased  their  training  capacity  and 
output. 

The  expiration  of  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  Assistance  Act  at  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  offers  an 
opportunity  to  improve  and  expand  it  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  seventies.  In  my 
judgment  the  Kennedy  bill  is  well  de- 
signed to  accomplish  that  end.  It  reflects 
the  thoughful  concern  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) has  long  displayed  for  the  health 
care  needs  of  Americans. 

The  amendments  that  we  propose  to- 
day in  no  way  detract  from  the  basic 
strengths  of  the  Kennedy  health  man- 
power bill.  Rather,  they  are  designed  to 
build  upon  the  structure  of  that  bill  to 
create  an  even  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  educating  the  health  profes- 
sionals that  are  now  in  such  short  sup- 
ply. 

There  are  three  major  areas  covered 
by  our  amendment: 

First,  Under  section  722(b>  of  the  pres- 
ent act,  the  full  amoimt  of  a  grant 
awarded  for  the  construction  of  teaching 
facilities  for  the  health  professions  must 
be  obligated  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  year  in  which  the  grant  is  awarded. 
This  requirement  has  proved  wholly  im- 
{jracticaj. 

Construction  projects  of  the  kind 
funded  under  this  program  are  not  built 
in  1  year,  nor  even  2  or  3  years. 

Since  the  construction  program  began 
in  1965,  grants  totaling  $791,287,000  for 
such  projects  have  been  obligated  but  the 
amoimt  sp«it  has  been  only  $310,583,- 
000 — just  40  percent  of  the  total. 

The  construction  portion  of  our 
amendment  would  permit  the  secretary 
to  obligate  only  a  portion  of  the  total 
amount  of  a  grant  in  the  year  in  which 
the  grant  is  awarded.  From  an  excess  of 
caution,  we  have  provided  that  one-half 
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of  the  grant  amount  shall  be  obligated 
in  the  first  year  if  the  project  is  esti- 
mated to  require  2  years  to  complete  and 
the  balance  in  the  next  year.  If  the  proj- 
ect requires  3  or  more  years,  one- third  of 
the  grant  amount  must  be  reserved  in  the 
initial  year  and  one-third  In  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Funds  for 
projects  which  may  be  completed  within 
1  year  must  be  fully  reserved  at  the  time 
of  the  award,  as  under  the  present  law. 

The  immediate  effect  of  tliis  amoid- 
ment  will  be  to  break  up  the  enormous 
backlog  of  projects  t2iat  have  been  ap- 
proved but  not  funded.  There  are  79 
such  projects  for  the  constructioo  of 
teaching  facilities  for  the  health  pro- 
fessions with  a  total  cost  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  and  a  Federal  share  of  $614  mil- 
lion. The  sponsors  of  19  of  these  projects, 
with  a  total  cost  of  $409  millioo,  and  a 
Federal  share  of  $245  million,  have  their 
local  matching  fimda  in  hand  and  are 
ready  to  begin  construction  as  soon  as 
Federal  funds  are  available. 

Given  the  present  level  of  appropria- 
tions, it  would  require  5  years  before 
all  of  these  projects  could  be  begun 
under  the  present  law.  The  procedures 
which  our  amendment  would  implement 
would  permit  all  of  the  approved  projects 
for  which  local  matching  funds  are  In 
hand  to  begin  within  the  next  year  and 
the  remaining  projects  to  get  underway 
within  the  next  3  years,  once  local  match- 
ing funds  are  assured. 

I  consider  this  proposal  to  be  a  major 
contribution  to  the  present  health  man- 
power bill.  The  release  of  construction 
funds  will  have  a  major  impact  in  allow- 
ing us  to  train  thousands  of  additional 
physicians,  dentists  and  other  health 
professionals  in  the  coming  decade.  If 
we  do  not  start  Immediately  in  expand- 
ing these  schools,  we  will  never  overcome 
existing  shortages  and  cannot  hope  to 
meet  increased  demands  in  the  future. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  have  appropriated 
funds  lie  idle,  awaiting  the  continuation 
of  constnictlon  projects,  when  our  Nation 
desperately  needs  more  skilled  health 
personnel.  Our  proposal  requires  no  in- 
creased expenditures — it  simply  pro- 
vides a  more  efficient  mechanisms  for 
using  the  money  we  have.  And  it  permits 
us  to  begin  now  on  the  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  that  we  must  have  to 
educate  tomorrow's  doctors,  dentists, 
and  other  health  personnel. 

Second.  Another  major  provision  of  the 
amendment  recognizes  that  the  train- 
ing of  doctors  and  dentists  does  not  end 
after  4  years.  For  almost  all  graduates,  a 
period  of  postgraduate  training  Is  re- 
garded as  essential  before  they  enter  into 
practice. 

The  Carnegie  Commission,  in  its  ex- 
cellent report  on  medical  and  dental  edu- 
cation, has  recommended  that  Congress 
assist  in  the  cost  of  postgraduate  edu- 
cation along  with  assistance  for  under- 
graduates in  the  health  professions.  Our 
amendment  authorizes  $140  million  for 
this  purpose  for  the  next  5  years. 

We  have  structured  the  program  to 
attempt  to  overcome  present  problems 
of  fimctional  maldistribution.  We  know 
that  more  doctors  are  needed  In  areas  of 
primary  health  care,  yet  the  system  now 
operates   to  persuade  more  and  more 


medical  graduates  away  from  these 
areas  and  into  narrow  specialties.  The 
program  we  would  establish  provides 
teaching  institutions  with  $3,000  for  each 
resident  physician  or  dentist  training  In 
primary  health  care — such  as  family 
practice — or  other  shortage  areas,  and 
$1,500  for  each  resident  training  in  oth- 
er specialties. 

Training  progrums  operated  by  medi- 
cal, dental  and  osteopathic  schools  would 
be  eligible.  Hospitals  that  are  not  affili- 
ated with  any  accredited  teaching  insti- 
tution would  also  be  eligible  if  their 
training  programs  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  criteria  to  be  prescribed 
by  him. 

We  believe  that  this  provision  would 
have  two  major  effects.  First,  it  would 
provide  financial  relief  for  teaching  in- 
stitutions in  conducting  their  costly 
postgraduate  programs.  Second,  it 
would  encouTEige  these  institutions  to 
direct  their  training  toward  the  areas 
of  greatest  need. 

Third.  This  amendment  also  es- 
tablishes a  program  to  overcome  the 
present  geographical  maldristibution 
of  health  personnel. 

Witnesses  before  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee  have  repeatedly  empha- 
sized the  problems  that  result  from  the 
concentration  of  many  physicians  and 
dentists  in  a  relatively  few  affluent  areas, 
while  large  rural  sections  and  inner  city 
populations  experience  a  severe  shortage 
of  health  care. 

Our  proposal  would  provide  incentives 
to  physicians,  dentists,  and  other  health 
professionals  to  practice  in  these  short- 
age areas  or  to  serve  in  the  newly  cre- 
ated National  Health  Service  Corps, 
which  has  as  Its  prime  purpose  serving 
such  areas.  Individuals  who  have  re- 
ceived direct  Federal  loans,  or  private 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  payment  of  their  edu- 
cational costs,  may  have  50  percent  of 
their  loan  obligations  forgiven  in  return 
for  2  years  aervlces  in  such  areas.  Prac- 
titioners who  agree  to  extend  their  serv- 
ice for  an  additional  2  years  would  have 
the  entire  loan  forgiven,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $15,000. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  call  for  a  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  several  critical 
areas  relating  to  the  effects  of  liicreased 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  schools 
of  the  health  professions.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  knowing  whether  the  schools  are 
maintaining  and  increasing  their  own 
efforts,  and  whether  they  have  sought 
to  stabilize  ever-rising  tuition  charges  so 
that  students  may  reap  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Federal  aid.  Further,  we  believe 
that  It  is  most  Important  to  determine 
what  steps  teaching  institutions  are  tak- 
ing to  reform  curriciilums  that  are  some- 
times outmoded  and  overlong.  The  Car- 
negie CcMimilssion  and  other  advisory 
groups  have  made  valuable  recommen- 
dations on  these  subjects  and  we  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  be  Informed  as 
to  whether  the  schools  are  seeking  to  im- 
plement them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
health  manpower  Is  the  key  element  for 
the  immediate  future  in  improvin«  the 
delivery  of  health  services  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  need  more  well  trained  health 


professionals  and  we  need  incentives  that 
win  lead  to  the  rational  distribution  of 
their  services. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment we  offer  today,  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  its  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  me  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  printing  of  the  amendment  itself, 
an  explanatory  document  likewise  be 
printed,  to  follow  both  my  remarks  and 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  now 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minute.s. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  in  sponsoring 
the  amendment  which  he  has  so  well  de- 
scribed in  his  remarks  this  morning.  It 
is  an  amendment  to  the  health  man- 
power legislation  that  is  about  to  be  ctm- 
sidered  by  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

This  amendment,  which  contains  four 
separate  provisions,  will  add  substantial- 
ly to  this  legislation  by  providing  an  im- 
mediate release  of  funds  for  medical 
school  construction,  premedical  train- 
ing and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
doctors  trained  to  treat  the  normal  medi- 
cal needs  of  American  families. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  described  the  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  as  to  the 
health  care  crisis  in  America,  which  has 
only  recently  emerged  into  the  public 
consciousness. 

We  have  begun  to  realize  that  our 
health  care  system  does  not  do  an  ade- 
quate job  of  keeping  Americans  healthy. 
The  health  crisis  affects  every  American. 
For  those  who  are  very  poor,  health  care 
is  imavallable  because  of  cost.  For  those 
who  live  in  our  inner  cities  or  in  our 
rural  areas,  health  services  are  too  far 
away.  For  the  average  American  family, 
health  care  is  a  problem  because  costs  are 
rising  at  alarming  rates;  routine  health 
care  drains  our  pocketbooks,  and  serious 
health  care  can  mean  economic  catas- 
trophe to  a  family. 

These  are  some  of  the  stark  facts: 

Between  1966  and  1980,  the  number  of 
workers  who  cannot  work  due  to  illness 
will  climb  from  18  million  to  21  million. 

That  75,000  newborn  babies  die  in  the 
United  States  each  year. 

The  number  of  general  practitioners 
has  declined  35  percent  since  1957 — and 
foreign  physicians  now  constitute  more 
than  25  percent  of  our  Naticm's  doctors. 

That  150  counties  Ewiross  the  country 
have  absolutely  no  health  professionals 
of  any  kind.  In  most  central  cities,  the 
situation  Is  as  bad — or  just  a  little  better. 
In  the  Kenwood  section  of  Chicago,  for 
example,  there  are  only  two  physicians 
for  46,000  people. 
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The  cost  of  medical  care  has  sky- 
rocketed to  over  $60  billion  annually.  At 
the  same  time,  the  health  insurance  in- 
dustry has  used  its  actuarial  studies  to 
exclude  segment  after  segment  of  our 
society  from  access  to  medical  protec- 
tion. The  poor  are  abandoned  to  uneven 
and  often  inhuman  public  health  serv- 
ices. And  the  average  family  is  caught 
squarely  in  the  middle — too  well  off  to 
qualify  for  government  help — too  pres- 
sured to  help  themselves  with  compre- 
hensive insurance. 

In  tlie  end,  miUions  of  Americans  go 
without  adequate  medical  care.  They 
cannot  afford  it.  They  are  afraid  it  will 
break  them.  Or  they  cannot  find  a  doc- 
tor. Some  of  them  die.  Others  are  left 
destitute.  And  most  of  them  fall  victim 
to  needless  pain  and  needless  suffering. 
Who  are  they?  They  are  our  parents — 
our  children — our  friends  and  our  fellow 
citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  Care  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  held  hearings  in  California  dur- 
ing May  to  see  what  kind  of  health  care 
our  older  citizens  are  receiving  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  The 
hearing  clearly  demonstrated  that  be- 
cause of  rising  costs  and  because  of 
poorly  designed  systems,  Uterally  tens 
of  thousands  of  older  Americans  receive 
poor  health  care  or  no  health  care  at  all. 
Part  of  this  ts  due  to  cutbacks  in  medi- 
care and  medicaid  that  put  even  the  most 
basic  health  care  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  Part  of  this  is  a 
result  of  rigid  and  shortsighted  regula- 
tions of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

But  the  hearing  made  clear  that  even 
if  the  regulations  were  changed  smd  fi- 
nances made  available,  we  still  would 
not  be  able  to  have  decent  hesdth  care 
for  our  older  Americtms  because  we  do 
not  have  the  Institutions  that  can  deliver 
it.  In  minority  communities,  there  are 
not  enough  doctors  nor  clinics.  There  are 
not  the  kind  of  people  who  can  communi- 
cate with  the  community  and  earn  their 
sense  of  trust.  There  are  no  means  for 
getting  older  people  to  the  doctors  or, 
even  better,  the  doctors  to  the  older 
people. 

To  remedy  this  health  crisis,  we  need 
a  medical  bill  of  rights  for  all  Americans. 

The  first  medical  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans is  care  within  their  means.  Admis- 
sion to  a  hospital  or  a  doctor's  office 
should  depend  on  the  state  of  an  indi- 
vidual's health,  not  the  size  of  his  wallet. 
And  we  cannot  depend  upon  reform  by 
half-way  measures  and  half-hearted 
compromise.  A  right  to  medical  care 
which  would  leave  the  burden  of  cost 
on  the  poor  and  the  near  poor  would 
mock  its  own  purpose.  The  only  sure  se- 
curity is  federally  funded  universal 
health  insurance.  That  ts  our  best  hope 
for  the  future — and  a  priority  goal  In 
1971. 

Senator  Kennedy  Is  leading  the  battle 
for  this  legislation,  and  I  suppwrt  his  ef- 
forts in  every  way.  National  health  In- 
surance will  mean  that  all  Americans, 
no  matter  what  their  means,  no  matter 
what  their  needs,  can  afford  quality 
health  care.  When  this  legislation  Is 
passed.  It  will  be  a  landmark  In  the  his- 
tory of  social  justice  in  our  Nation. 


The  second  medical  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans is  care  within  their  reach.  For  even 
if  we  guaranteed  the  payment  of  health 
costs,  millions  of  our  citizens  could  not 
find  siifflcient  medical  services.  The  sys- 
tem is  not  only  Inequitable — it  Is  also 
imdermanned  suid  inefficient.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  Nation  must  now 
respond  with  Federal  financial  incentives 
that  will  Insure  real  reform. 

So  health  insurance  alone  is  not 
enough.  We  need  enough  doctors  and 
related  medical  personnel  to  treat  those 
who  will  be  able  to  afford  decent  health 
care  under  national  health  insurance. 
And  we  must  provide  the  institutions  to 
bring  that  health  care  to  every  Ameri- 
can. We  will  need  specisJ  health  clinics 
and  out-reach  efforts  for  our  inner  cities. 
In  rural  areas,  different  systems  for 
health  care  delivery  must  be  developed. 
For  the  aged,  we  must  create  home 
health  care  teams  that  can  move  doctors 
to  the  elderly,  when  the  elderly  caxmot 
move  to  the  doctors.  And  we  must  devise 
the  techniques  to  insure  that  every  fam- 
ily in  America  can  and  will  utilize  health 
care  facilities  for  its  children. 

Finally,  the  third  medical  right  Is 
health  care  on  a  regular  basis  so  that 
everyone  can  receive  the  benefits  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  We  must  provide 
enough  health  education,  supervision, 
and  periodic  checkups  so  that  health 
problems  are  caught  in  the  beginning, 
when  they  can  be  cured,  rather  than  In 
the  end,  when  it  is  too  late  for  cure.  Not 
only  is  this  health  care  maintenance  ap- 
proach vastly  more  economical  than  our 
system  today,  but  it  Is  also  the  only  hu- 
mane way  to  provide  for  health  care 
treatment. 

These  tasks  will  require  great  changes. 
They  will  require  great  Imagination. 
They  will  require  great  resources.  But 
they  must  be  done,  if  we  are  to  guarantee 
to  every  American  a  healthy  life.  I  plan 
to  contribute  to  this  effort  by  offering 
various  proposals  to  increase  our  health 
manpower  and  to  create  new  Institutions 
for  health  care  delivery.  Today  Senator 
Eagleton  and  I  are  Introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  allow  us  to  overcome 
some  of  these  health  manpower  problems. 

Today,  Senator  Eagleton  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  measure  that  would  allow  us 
to  overcome  some  of  these  health  man- 
power problems.  I  Intend  to  propose 
others  as  time  goes  on. 

First,  we  need  more  doctors  and  more 
medical  personnel.  By  1980  our  estimated 
shortage  of  doctors  will  be  26,000;  of 
dentists,  56,000;  of  nurses,  210.000;  and 
of  allied  health  manpower,  432,000.  We 
simply  do  not  have  enough  people  be- 
ing trained  today  to  provide  the  health 
care  for  America  tomorrow.  In  fact,  we 
are  losing  groimd,  because  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  medical  personnel  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  increase  in  our  pop- 
ulation. 

Second,  we  must  reorient  our  medical 
training  so  that  doctors  are  trained  in 
those  types  of  medical  practice  where  we 
have  critical  manpower  shortages.  The 
largest  such  category  is  the  "primary 
care"  area.  This  Includes  the  practice  of 
family  medicine — a  new  kind  of  general 
practitioner — Internal  medicine,  pedi- 
atrics, obstetrics,  and  gynecology.  An  es- 
timated 90  percent  of  the  health  care 


needs  of  Americans  can  be  handled  by 
these  doctors.  It  is  only  the  unusual  case, 
on  a  statistical  basis,  that  requires  the 
medical  specialist.  Yet,  only  one- third  of 
medical  students  are  now  being  trained 
in  these  areas.  It  does  not  msike  sense  to 
train  only  one-third  of  our  new  medical 
personnel  to  take  responsibility  for  about 
90  percent  of  our  health  care  needs. 

Third,  as  I  mentioned  above,  we  must 
directly  focus  on  the  problem  of  training 
medical  personnel  to  work  in  our  inner 
cities  and  rural  areas. 

Fourth,  we  must  take  Immediate  steps 
to  train  ancillary  medical  personnel. 
These  physicians'  assistants  and  nurses 
should  be  trained  to  assume  the  routine 
tasks  of  examination  and  medical  prac- 
tice so  that  doctors  will  be  free  to  ^)end 
more  of  their  time  to  use  their  special 
skills.  If  we  do  not  use  our  doctors  more 
efficiently,  we  will  never  be  able  to  pro- 
vide decent  health  care  for  everyone. 

Fifth,  we  must  begin  to  introduce  into 
our  medical  schools  more  training  for 
interdisciplinary  care  and  the  healt.>< 
team  approach.  The  physician  and  the 
supporting  personnel  must  be  prepared 
to  work  together  effectively  on  a  single 
health  problem  so  that  we  can  break 
down  the  fractured,  disjointed  approach 
to  the  health  care  of  particular  indi- 
viduals that  too  often  prevails  today. 

Finally,  we  must  Increase  the  number 
of  minority  and  disadvantaged  group 
members  into  medical  tridnlng  at  all 
levels.  Without  these  people  we  will  never 
be  able  to  fully  serve  t^e  communities 
from  which  they  come.  Only  they  can 
establish  the  trust  and  commimication 
with  medical  consumers  which  will  in- 
troduce health  care  into  many  of  our 
commimities. 

The  legislation  now  being  considered 
in  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  be- 
gins to  remedy  many  of  these  problems. 
I  support  this  legislation.  Today,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  and  I  offer  an  amendment 
containing  four  prcvosals  that  our  staffs 
have  drafted  jointiy,  and  that  we  both 
feel  will  substantially  improve  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Health 
Subcommittee.  I  hope  the  subcommittee 
will  adopt  these  proposals  to  make  its 
manpower  bill  even  better. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say,  tn  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that  with- 
out his  leadership  and  his  great  assist- 
ance and  that  of  his  staff,  we  would  not 
be  in  a  position  this  morning  to  inesent 
this  legislation.  I  am  delighted  and 
proud  to  join  him  in  this  effort. 

ExaiBrr  1 
Amendicxnt  No.  141 

On  page  4,  line  1,  redesignate  Sec.  104 
as  Sec.  105  and  Insert  before  such  Sec.  106 
the  following : 

"Sxc.  104.  (a)  SecUon  723(b)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

'•(1)  by  striking  out  '(b)  Upon  approval 
or  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(b)(1)  Ex- 
cept as  othemrlse  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
upon  award  of  a  grant  under':  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(3)  (A)  Upon  award  of  a  grant,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  or  dur- 
ing either  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  un- 
der any  appUcatlon  for  such  grant  pursuant 
to  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
an  agreement  for  the  full  amount  of  suoti 
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grant  and  shall  estimate  the  period  which 
will  be  required  for  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  the  project  with  respect  to  which 
such  grant  Is  awarded. 

"  '(B)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  that  con- 
struction of  any  such  project  wUl  be  com- 
pleted In  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant 
with  respect  to  such  project  Is  awarded,  he 
shall  In  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  grant 
Is  awarded,  reserve  (from  any  appropria- 
tion available  for  grants  under  this  part  for 
such  fiscal  year)  an  amount  equal  to  100 
per  centum  of  such  grant. 

"■(C)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  that  con- 
struction of  any  such  project  will  be  com- 
pleted In  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  grant  with  respect  to  such 
project  is  awarded,  he  shall — 

"■(i)  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
grant  Is  awarded,  reserve  (from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  grants  under  this  part  for 
such  fiscal  year)  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  grant;  and 

"  '(U)  In  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  grant  is  awarded  reserve 
(from  funds  appropriated  for  grants  under 
this  i>art  for  such  fiscal  year)  an  amount 
equal  to  so  much  of  such  grant  as  has  not 
been  reserved  under  clause  (1) . 

"  "(D)  If  the  Secrstary  estimates  that  con- 
struction of  any  such  project  will  not  be 
completed  until  after  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant  with 
respect  to  such  project  Is  awarded,  he  shall — 

■'■(1)  In  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
grant  Is  awarded,  reserve  (from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  grants  under  this  part  for 
such  fiscal  year)  an  amount  equal  to  33 '3 
per  centum  of  such  grant; 

"  '(11)  in  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  grant  is  awarded,  reserve 
I  from  funds  appropriated  for  grants  under 
this  part  for  such  fiscal  year)  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
grant  as  has  not  been  reserved  under  clause 
(l).and 

■•'(Ul)  in  the  second  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  grant  is 
awarded,  reserve  (from  funds  appropriated 
for  grants  tmder  this  part  for  such  fiscal 
year)  an  amount  equal  to  so  much  of  such 
grant  as  has  not  been  reserved  under  clauses 
(1)  and  (ii). 

"■(E)  The  Secretary,  in  reserving  amounts 
Tor  grants  under  this  section  from  funds 
appropriated  therefor  for  any  fiscal  year,  shall 
first  reserve  amounts  for  grants  with  respect 
to  which  amounts  have  (In  accordance  with 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection) 
been  reserved  from  funds  appropriated  there- 
for in  a  preceding  fiscal  year."  " 

On  page  5,  lines  20  through  24,  and  page 
6,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  subsection  (c)  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Section  741(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
•"(f)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual — 
"  ■  ( 1 )  who  has  received  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  doctor  of  osteopathy,  doctor  of 
dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
bachelor  of  science  In  pharmacy  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an 
equivalent  degree; 

"'(2)  who  obtained  (A)  one  or  more 
locuis  from  a  loan  fund  established  under 
this  part,  or  (B)  any  other  educational  loan 
authorized  by  Title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.)  for  his 
costs  at  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  or  podiatry  for  tuition,  fees,  books, 
supplies,  and  other  related  education  ex- 
penses Included  under  regiilatlons  of  the 
Secretary;    and 

■"(3)  who  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary — 

"'(A)  to  practice  hla  profession  for  a 
period  at  at  least  two  years  in  an  area  In  a 


State  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
health  authority,  to  have  a  shortage  of  and 
need  for  persons  trained  in  his  profession,  or 
"•(B)  to  engage  In  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  for  a  period  of  at,  le^is:  two 
years:  Provided,  That  such  practice  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
is  not  In  lieu  of  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates; 

the  Secretary  shall  pay  whichever  Is  the 
least.  $7,500  or  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  principal  and  Interest  on  the 
total  of  such  loans  upon  completion  by  that 
Individual  of  the  practice  specified  In  such 
agreement :  Provided,  That  If  such  individual 
shall  extend  his  agreement  for  an  additional 
period  of  at  least  two  years,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  whichever  Is  the  least,  a  cumula- 
tive sum  of  »15.000  or  up  to  100  per  ce.itum 
of  the  outstanding  prlncltjal  and  Interest  on 
the  total  of  such  loans  upon  completion  by 
the  individual  of  the  practice  specified  in 
such  agreement  as  extended.  The  Secretary 
shall,  on  or  before  the  due  date  thereof,  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  limits 
provided  In  this  section,  pay  any  loan  or  loan 
installment  which  may  fall  due  within  the 
two-year  period  (or  four-year  period)  with 
respect  to  which  the  borrower  has  entered 
Into  an  agreement  (or  an  extension  thereof) 
with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3).  upon  the  declaration  of  such  borrower, 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  (and  supported  by 
such  other  evidence  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require),  that  the  borrower  Is 
then  engaged  as  described  by  paragraph  (3) . 
and  that  he  will  continue  to  be  so  engaged 
for  the  period  required  (In  the  absence  of 
this  sentence)  to  entitle  him  to  have  made 
the  payments  provided  by  tills  subsection  for 
such  period.  A  borrower  who  fails  to  fulfill 
an  agreement  (or  an  extension  thereof)  with 
the  Secretary  entered  into  pursuant  to  p>ara- 
graph  (3)  shall  be  liable  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  for  any  payments  made  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence  in  consideration  of 
such  agreement  or  for  any  additional  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence in  consideration  of  the  extension  of 
such  agreement.'  " 

On  page  6,  line  3,  redesignate  subsection 
fd)  as  subsection  (e) .  and.  on  page  6.  Insert 
between  lines  2  and  3  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (o  to  section  741(f), 
any  Individual  who  obtained  one  or  more 
loans  from  a  loan  fund  established  under 
Part  C  of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  who  on  such  date  was  en- 
gaged in  a  practice  for  which  cancellation  of 
all  or  part  of  such  loans  (including  accrued 
Interest)  was  authorized  under  such  section 
(as  so  in  effect),  such  section  (as  so  in  ef- 
fect) shall  continue  to  apply  to  such  Individ- 
ual for  purposes  of  providing  such  loan  can- 
cellation until  he  terminates  such  practice: 
Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  Individ- 
ual from  entering  into  an  agreement  for  loan 
cancellation  under  section  741(f)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  except  that 
any  Individual  who  has  previously  had  some 
portion  of  his  loans  from  a  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  such  Part  C  cancelled  shall 
have  the  total  of  such  ccmcelled  loans  sub- 
tracted from  the  sum  of  115,000  before  a 
determination  is  made  under  subsection  (c) 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  loans  which  may  be 
cancelled  under  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  period  of  two  years  or  an  ex- 
tension thereof  for  two  additional  years." 
On  pa«B  11,  strike  out  lines  18  through  20 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Skc.  304.  Section  773  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  "RESIDENT    POSTGRADUATE    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  773.  (a)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $15.CKX),000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $30,000,000 
ft  r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
S45.000.000  for  the  '  seal  year  ending  June  3o! 
1975,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1976.  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to — 

••(1)  public  or  private  non-profit  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy  or  dentistrj'  which 
are  accredited  as  provided  in  section  721 
(b) ( 1 )  iB).  and 

■■•(2)  public  or  private  non-profit  hos- 
pitals, not  affiliated  with  an  accredited  school 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  which 
conduct  training  programs  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  provided  In  section  774.  for  the 
support  cf  the  educational  costs  of  ap- 
proved re.=ident  postgraduate  training  pro- 
Er.tms  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or  den- 
tistry. 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  each  such 
school  or  hospital  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  number  of  ph;.sicians  or  dentists  In  full- 
time  resident  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams in  clinical  facilities  with  which  such 
school  has  a  written  agreement  of  affiliation, 
or  in  non-affiliated  hospitals  which  conduct 
tr.ilnlng  programs  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section   774,  multiplied  by— 

'  '1 1 )  $3,000  in  the  case  of  physicians  and 
dentists  who  are  enrolled  in  approved  resi- 
dent postgraduate  training  programs  in  the 
area  of  primary  health  care  or  any  other 
shortage  area  designated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  774 (c  1 ; 

•  (2)  $1,500  In  the  case  of  physicians  and 
dentists  who  are  enrolled  In  all  other  ap- 
proved resident  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams. 

"•(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
grant  under  subsection  (b)  the  Secretary 
shall  count  only — 

■•  '(I)  the  number  of  flrst-vear  phvslclans 
and  dentists  in  full-time  resident  postgrad- 
uate training  programs  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1973; 

•■■(2)  the  number  of  first-  and  second- 
year  physicians  and  dentists  in  full-time 
resident  postgraduate  training  programs 
for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30.    1974: 

■■'(3)  the  number  of  first-,  second-,  and 
third-year  physicians  and  dentists  In  full- 
time  resident  post-graduate  tra-ning  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1975.  and  June  30.   1976; 

No  physician  or  dentisr  shall  be  counted  for 
more  than  three  years  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  grants  under  this  section.- 

•Sec.  305  Section  774  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■  'APPLICATIONS      FOR      RESIDENT      POSTGRADUATE 
TRAINING    GIA.VTS 

"'Sec.  774(a).  The  Secretary  mav  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  sought)  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  section  773  for  any  fiscal  year 
must  be  filed, 

"'(b)  A  grant  under  section  773  may  be 
made  only  if  the  application  therefor— 

"  ■  ( 1 )  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
773(a); 

••  ^(2)  contains  a  specific  program  or  pro- 
grams which  such  applicant  has  imdertaken 
to  encourage  physicians  and  dentists  to  en- 
roll In  resident  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams m  the  area  of  primary  health  care  or 
in  other  shortage  areas  to  be  designated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c); 

"'(3)  contains  or  is  supported  by  assur- 
ances that  such  applicant  will  increase  the 
number  of  post-graduate  positions  open  to 
resident  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  area 
of  primary  health  care  or  In  other  shortage 
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areas  to  be  designated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  under  guidelines  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such  subsection; 
"  (4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures,  and  access  to  the 
records  of  the  applicant,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  to  assure  proi)er  disbursement 
of  and  accounting  for  any  such  grants; 

•••(5)  contains  a  statement,  in  such  de- 
tail as  the  Secretary  may  determine  neces- 
sary, describing  the  manner  in  which  any 
grant  made  pursuant  to  section  773  will  be 
applied  to  meet  the  educational  costs  of  the 
resident  post-graduate  training  program,  in- 
cluding any  payments  prop)osed  to  be  made 
by  the  applicant  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
grant  to  any  clinical  facility  which  partici- 
pates in  such  training  program  under  a  writ- 
ten agreement  of  affiliation  with  the  appli- 
cant and  which  shares  in  the  payment  of 
the  educational  costs  of  such  program;  and 
••■(6)  contains  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make 
the  determinations  required  of  him  and  such 
assurances  as  be  may  find  necessary. 
"•(c)  The  Secretary — 

"  '  ( 1 )  shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  any 
application  for  a  grant  under  section  773 
except  for  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  for  Health 
Professions; 

"'(3)  BliaU  define.  In  oonsultatloii  wltli 
such  Council,  tbooe  bealth  care  fields  In- 
cluded within  the  term  'primary  health  care' 
and  shall  designate  any  other  health  fields 
in  which  there  Is  a  shortage  of  qualified 
physicians  and  dentists;  and 

••■(3)  shall,  on  an  annual  basis,  establish 
guidelines  specifying  the  absolute  or  per- 
centage Increases  In  the  numbers  of  physi- 
cians or  dentists  receiving  full-time  resident 
post-graduate  training  which  any  applicant 
receiving  a  grant  under  section  773  shall 
be  required  to  meet  as  a  condition  of  such 
a  grant. 

■'•(4)  shall  define  those  items  of  cost  in- 
cluded within  the  term  "educational  cost", 
but  which  shall  not  Include  costs  relating 
primarily  to  patient  care; 

■••(5)  shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  cri- 
teria for  the  approval  of  resident  postgrad- 
uate training  programs  conducted  by  public 
or  private  non-profit  hospitals  not  affiliated 
with  an  accredited  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy  or  dentistrj-.'  " 

On  page  13,  following  line  16,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Part  E — Report 
"Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  June  30, 
1974,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  which 
shall  include  analyses  of: 

"  ( 1 )  the  effects  of  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided to  teaching  Institutions  for  the  health 
professions  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
increases  or  decreases  In  (A)  total  expendi- 
tures, and  (B)  non-federal  expenditures  for 
the  educational  costs  of  such  institutions; 

"(2)  changes  In  the  amounts  of  tuition 
charged  by  teaching  institutions  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  title.  In  suffi- 
cient detail  for  Congress  to  determine  wheth- 
er students  at  such  institutions  have  shared 
in  the  benefits  of  such  assistance  through 
the  stabilization  of  tuition  charges; 

"(3)  significant  Improvements  In  the  cur- 
rlculums  of  such  Institutions  receiving  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  title. 

"For  the  purix)se  of  preparing  the  report 
required  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
require  Institutions  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title  to  submit  such  data, 
in  such  form,  and  In  accordance  with  such 
accounting  and  reporting  procedures,  as  he 
shall  determine  necessary." 


Exhibit  2 
Explanation    of    Bagleton-Muskiz 
Amendments  to  S.  934 
A  bill  to  amend  title  VIZ  of  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act   to  expand  and  Improve  our 
Nation's    resources    for    the    training    of 
physicians,    dentists,    optometrists,    phar- 
macists.    i>odiatrlsts.     veterinarians,     and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes 

1.   CONSTRUCTION   GRANTS 

The  full  amount  of  any  grant  awarded 
under  Part  B  of  Title  VTI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  the  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  the  health  professions 
is  now  required,  by  Section  722(b)  of  such 
Act,  to  be  obligated  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
grant  is  awarded,  even  though  the  proceeds 
of  the  grant  are  normally  expended  over  a 
period  of  several  years  thereafter,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  project  and  the  pace 
of  construction.  Since  fiscal  year  1965.  when 
the  program  began,  $791  million  has  been 
obligated,  of  which  about  40  Tc  has  actually 
been  spent.  Largely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Sec.  722(b)  restriction  on  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds,  there  is  a  backlog  of  79  ap- 
proved but  unfunded  projects,  with  a  total 
federal  share  amounting  to  $614  million. 
The  sponsors  of  19  of  these  projects,  with  a 
total  federal  share  of  $245  million,  have  local 
matching  funds  in  hand  (usually  40%  to 
50 '"c  of  the  cost  of  the  projects)  and  are 
ready  to  begin  construction  as  soon  as  fed- 
eral funds  are  available.  The  remaining  60 
projects,  with  a  total  federal  share  of  $369 
million,  have  been  approved  subject  to  the 
final  guarantee  of  sufficient  local  matching 
funds. 

To  reduce  this  backlog,  Section  722(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  provide  that,  for  a 
limited  period,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall 
obligate  a  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  health  education 
teaching  facilities  on  a  phased  basis.  The 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  amendment  Is 
as  follows : 

(1)  For  a  project  requiring  three  or  more 
years  to  complete,  the  Secretary  sihall  obligate 
one-third  of  the  federal  share  ol  the  cost  of 
the  project  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant  Is  awarded.  An 
additional  one-third  of  the  federal  share  shall 
be  obligated  from  funds  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(2)  For  a  project  to  be  completed  In  t-wo 
years,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate  one-half 
of  the  federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  grant  Is  awarded.  The  remain- 
ing one-half  of  the  federal  share  shall  be 
obligated  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(3)  For  a  project  to  be  completed  In  one 
year  or  less,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate 
the  full  amount  of  the  federal  share  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  grant  Is  awarded. 

(4)  Ttti  procedure  described  above  shall 
be  followed  with  respect  to  all  funds  ai>- 
proprlated  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Prom  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 
the  Secretary  shall  first  obligate  the  amounts 
necessary  to  continue  or  to  complete  the 
reservation  of  funds  for  grants  avrarded  in 
prior  fiscal  years,  and  shall  then  obligate  the 
balance  (If  any)  of  such  appropriations  for 
new  grants  In  the  same  manner  as  In  fiscal 
year  1972. 

(5)  Prom  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1978,  the  Secretary  shall  first 
obligate  the  amounte  necessary  to  continue 
or  to  cocnplete  the  reservation  of  funds  for 
grants  awarded  in  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
may  then  obligate  the  balance  (If  any)  of 
such  appropriations  for  new  grants.  How- 


ever, to  Insure  that  funds  will  not  be  obligat- 
ed beyond  the  five-year  period  covered  by 
the  bill,  any  funds  fcv-  new  grants  award- 
ed In  fiiscal  years  1975  and  1976  must  be 
fully  reserved  from,  funds  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant  Is  awarded. 
No  new  funds  are  authorized  to  effect  the 
procedures  described  above  since  they  do  not 
necessitate  the  expenditure  of  additional 
funds,  but  rather  permit  the  more  efficient 
use  of  funds  otherwise  authorized. 

grants     for     postgraduate     training     pro- 
crams       FOR       RESIDENT       PHYSICIANS       AND 

DENTISTS 

Orants  are  authorized  to  (A)  accredited 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy  and  den- 
tistry, and  (B)  public  or  private  non-profit 
hospitals  which  are  not  affiliated  with  an 
accredited  school  and  which  conduct  train- 
ing programs  approved  by  the  Secretary,  for 
pajrment  of  the  educational  costs  of  approved 
resident  postgraduate  training  programs  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry.  Grants 
are  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of — 

$3,000  for  each  full-time  resident  being 
trained  in  the  area  of  primary  health  care 
or  In  any  other  shortage  area,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary; 

$1.5(X)  for  each  resident  being  trained  In 
all  other  areas. 

The  program  is  authorized  to  begin  In 
FY  1973  to  allow  time  for  administrative 
preparations.  In  FT  1973,  only  first-year  resi- 
dents may  he  counted  In  calculating  grants 
under  this  section.  One  additional  class  is 
counted  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  until 
TY  1975,  when  all  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
year  residents  are  counted  for  this  purpose. 
No  credit  is  received  for  such  grants  for 
residents  in  training  more  than  three  years. 

Teaching  Institutions  applying  for  grants 
under  this  section  must  undertake  a  pro- 
gram, to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  to 
encourage  enrollment  In  resident  training 
programs  in  the  area  of  primary  health  care, 
or  other  shortage  areas.  Applicants  must 
also  assure  the  Secretary  that  they  wUl  In- 
crease the  number  of  resident  training  slots 
in  the  area  of  primary  health  care,  or  other 
shortage  areas.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
establish  guidelines,  on  an  annual  basts,  to 
specify  the  Increased  number  of  training 
slots  necessary  to  qualify  for  grants  under 
this  section. 

New  authorizations  for  this  grant  program 
are — 

FY  1973 — $15,000,000 

FY  1974 — $30,000,000 

FY  1975 — $45,000,000 

FY  1976 — $50,000,000 

3.    INCENTIVES   FOR    PRACTICE   IN    SBORTACC 
AREAS 

The  amendment  entitles  any  Individual 
who  has — 

(1)  received  a  degree  in  one  of  the  health 
professions  for  which  student  loans  are  au- 
thorized under  Part  C  of  Title  VII,  and 

(2)  obtained  direct  federal  loans  or  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loans  to  finance  the  cost  of 
his  education  to  have  up  to  501  or  $7500, 
whichever  is  less,  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  such  loans  repaid  by  the  Secretary 
upon  completion  by  that  individual  of  serv- 
ice in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  under 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years — 

( 1 )  in  an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  state  health  authori- 
ties, as  having  a  shortage  of  persons  trained 
in  such  Individual's  professlan;  or 

(2)  as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  so  long  as  such  service  Is  not 
in  lieu  of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Secretary  Is  further  authorteed  to  pay 
a  cumulative  sum  of  $15,000  or  100%  of  such 
loans,  whichever  Is  lees,  for  individuals  who 
extend  an  agreement  to  practice  as  specified 
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abov«  tar  a  period  of  two  additional  yeara. 
The  Secrertaxy  shall  also  p>ay  loans  or  loan 
InataUmeiits  that  become  due  during  a  period 
of  practice  under  an  aigreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  section.  A  borrower 
who  falls  to  fulfill  an  agreement  made  with 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  la  liable  for 
reimbursing  the  Secrert&ry  for  any  payments 
made  on  the  borrower's  behalf. 

*.    REPORT  BT   THE   SECRET ABT 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  required  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress,  no  later  than 
June  30.  1974,  on  the  administration  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  which 
covers  federal  assistance  to  schools  for  the 
health  professions.  The  report  must  Include 
analyses  of: 

( 1 )  the  effects  of  the  federal  financial  as- 
sistance provided  to  such  schools  with  re- 
spect to  Increases  or  decreases  In  both  total 
expenditures  and  non-federal  expendltm-es 
for  educational  purpoeea; 

(2)  any  changes  In  tuition  charged  by  such 
schools  to  determine  whether  increased  fed- 
eral assistance  has  helped  to  stem  the  steady 
rise  In  tuition  costs,  thus  permitting  students 
to  share  In  the  benefits  of  such  federal  as- 
sistance and  Increasing  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  low  Income  students. 

(3)  reforms  th&t  have  made  in  the  schools' 
currlculums  as,  for  example,  shortening  the 
course  of  study. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tlngiiished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  is  now  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 


NATO  FOREIGN  MINISTERS 
MEETING  IN  LISBON 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  this  morning  to  cover  several 
points  which  I  think  are  relative  to  to- 
day's activities. 

The  first  one  refers  to  the  activities 
taking  place  in  Lisbon  today  and  yes- 
terday, as  reported  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  These  activities  the 
Senate  had  no  idea  of,  but,  apparently, 
they  are  showing  the  administration's 
approach  to  the  handling  of  the  Brezh- 
nev proposals  or  overtures. 

The  policy  that  seems  to  be  unfolding 
strikes  me  as  strange,  indeed,  because, 
apfrtirently — of  course,  I  could  be  wrong 
because  I  am  basing  my  Information  upon 
the  reporting  in  newspapers,  and  some- 
times their  reports  are  accurate  and 
sometimes  they  are  inswicurate,  so  I  will 
be  prepared  to  be  corrected  by  the  ad- 
ministration's representatives  on  this 
floor — the  major  thrust  is  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  William  P.  Rogers,  Is  sug- 
gesting to  the  other  members  of  NATO 
that  they  all  Independently  begin  nego- 
tiations or  problngs  with  the  Soviets  re- 
garding their  proposal  for  developing  a 
balanced  force  reduction. 

The  reason  why  we  have  this  many- 
headed  advance  is  to  sound  out  what 
truly  Mr.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  means 
in  his  suggestion. 

All  I  can  say  is.  It  strikes  me  odd  that 
we  would  lack  such  leadership  in  our 
NATO  endeavors  that  we  would  want  to 
sort  of  set  everyone  free  and  let  every- 
one "do  his  thing"  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  what  might  be  a  serious 
proposal. 

I  would  suggest  that,  on  the  basis  of 


the  normal  experience  of  organizations, 
this  could  be  considered  a  way  to  scuttle 
any  possibility  of  agreement. 

What  would  seem  to  be  a  better  way 
would  be  to  coalesce  the  NATO  group  into 
arriving  at  a  consensus,  and  then  try  to 
retake  the  Initiative  in  seeking  a  reduc- 
tion. 

But  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  chosen 
course  of  action.  The  chosen  course  of 
action  Is  one  of  dismemberment,  what 
appears  to  be  a  disordered,  pellmell  ap- 
proach which  lets  everyone  "have  at  It" 
a  bit  to  see  what  can  be  developed. 

I  would  suggest  that  although  that  may 
not  doom  these  negotiations  to  failure,  it 
certainly  leads  one  to  believe  it  will  re- 
quire an  extensive  period  of  time  and  even 
suggests  there  is  no  great  desire  to  have 
any  balanced  force  reductions. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  will  hold  my 
judgment  in  abeyance  until  I  see  what 
develops  further  at  the  Lisbon  confer- 
ence. I  am  sure  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  will  be  giving  Congress  and  the 
Nation  an  extensive  report  as  to  what 
really  did  develop  as  a  plan  of  action 
among  our  allies  toward  the  Soviets,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  reduction  In  forces. 

Thus,  along  with  other  Members  of 
this  body.  I  will  wait  anxiously  to  see 
how  the  plan  of  action  unfolds. 


PLANNED  NUCLEAR  BOMB  TEST  IN 
ALASKA  THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Alaska  Gov.  William  A.  Egan, 
public  hearings  were  held  in  Alaska  last 
week  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  nuclear  bomb  test  planned  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  detona- 
tion in  Alaska  later  this  year. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  regarding  the  pro- 
posed test.  A  letter  asking  Federal  offi- 
cials to  hold  the  Alaska  public  hearings 
was  signed  by  18  Senators.  Many  others 
have  asked  me  to  keep  them  advised  of 
devel(H>nients. 

Because  of  this  widespread  interest, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sundry 
news  articles  regarding  the  hearings  on 
the  test  itself  as  published  in  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times;  my  statement  on  the  Atomic  'En- 
ergy  Commission  hearings  on  the  Am- 
chitka  Nuclear  Test,  May  28,  1971;  and 
testimony  that  is  representative  of  the 
Alaska  hearings.  Alaskans  have  expressed 
rather  uniform  opposition  to  the  test. 
Many  expert  witnesses  went  to  Alaska, 
on  their  own  time  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  testify  against  the  AEC's  plans. 
In  general,  virtually  all  of  those  testify- 
ing questioned  the  need  for  the  test  and 
expressed  an  imwillingness  to  assume 
the  unquestioned  environmental  risks 
involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times,  May  26, 
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NrxoN  Considers  Halting  Amchttka  Nitclear 

Test:     Poijticai,     Risk     or    Earthquake 

Overrides  Need 

(By  Mary  C.  Berry) 
Washington. — The   Nixon   administration 
is  considering  cancelling  Cannikin,  the  un- 


derground nuclear  test  scheduled  for  this 
October  on  Amchltlui  Island. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the  admin- 
istration feels  the  potential  political  risk, 
should  an  earthquake  occur  following  the 
blast,  may  be  too  great  in  light  of  the  recent 
agreement  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Onion 
to  limit  defensive  antl-balUstic  mlssUe  sys- 
tems. 

The  administration  does  not  believe  that 
the  Cannikin  explosion,  which  Is  expected 
to  register  7.0  on  the  Rlchter  scale,  will  cause 
an  earthquake.  According  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  possibility  that  Can- 
nikin will  trigger  an  earthquake  Is  "highly 
unlikely"  and  the  administration  accepts  this 
evaluation  as  accurate. 

But  the  administration  no  longer  feels  it 
Is  as  necessary  to  test  the  four  to  five  mega- 
ton device,  Intended  as  a  warhead  for  the 
Spartan  Interceptor  missile,  part  of  the 
United  States  ABM  system. 

Therefore,  the  political  risk  is  being  given 
greater  weight  In  making  the  final  decision 
on  Cannikin  than  It  was  prior  to  President 
Nixon's  announcement  last  Thursday  that 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  agreed  to  talk 
seriously  about  limiting  their  ABM  systems. 

However,  the  administration  has  not  made 
the  final  decision  on  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  Cannikin.  That  decision  will  be  made 
by  the  President  himself. 

The  warhead  to  be  tested  in  October  on 
the  Aleutian  island  Is  Intended  for  the  Spar- 
tan missile,  the  defensive  part  of  the  ABM 
system  presently  being  installed  at  two  sites 
In  the  western  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Spartan  missile  is  to 
destroy  incoming  missiles,  not  by  direct  con- 
tact but  by  exploding  close  enough  to  them 
so  that  sufQclent  radiation  Is  released  to 
make  their  electronic  systems  Ineffective. 

The  further  out  In  space  this  explosion 
is  intended  to  occur,  the  more  powerful  the 
warhead  on  the  Spartan  missile  must  be. 

Under  the  U.S.  plan  for  twelve  ABM  sites, 
the  explosion  must  occur  at  a  high  altitude 
In  order  to  protect  all  these  sites  hence  the 
need  for  a  powerful  warhead.  The  federal 
government  presently  has  authority  from 
Congress  to  construct  only  two  of  these  sites. 

According  to  Informed  sources,  what  the 
U.S.  would  like  to  negotiate  in  the  talks  with 
the  Russians  Is  an  agreement  that  this 
country  would  limit  its  ABM  installations 
to  the  two  presently  under  construction  and 
the  Soviets  would  limit  theirs  to  the  existing 
ring  of  ABM  sites  around  Moscow. 

The  administration  hopes  the  Russiaiu 
will  also  agree  on  some  limitation  on  SS9s, 
the  huge  Soviet  offensive  mIssUe.  This  Is 
because  the  SS9  carries  a  large  enough  pay- 
load  to  destroy  a  "hardened"  missile  site. 
The  offensive  portion  of  the  U.S.  ABM  sys- 
tem, the  Polaris,  is  Intended  for  use  In  in- 
dustrial Installations  and  cities,  rather  than 
for  Soviet  missile  Installations. 

Should  such  an  agreement  be  negotiated 
in  the  forthcoming  talks  with  the  Russians, 
the  U.S.  would  not  need  a  four  to  five  meg- 
aton warhead  on  its  Spartan  missiles  since 
the  missiles  would  have  to  protect  an  ABM 
system  only  one-sixth  the  size  of  that  origi- 
nally contemplated. 

In  the  light  of  what  the  administration 
hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  taJks.  the  politi- 
cal risk  involved  In  Cannikin  If  an  earth- 
quake were  to  occur  anytime  shortly  after 
the  explosion  and  the  opposition  Moused 
by  it,  even  tf  no  earthquake  occurs,  may  be 
too  great  to  be  worth  taking  at  this  time. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  30.  1971] 
Wttnessrs  Oppose  ALztrriAN  H-Blast 

Anchorage. — ^The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission concluded  today  three  days  of  en- 
vironmental Impact  hearings  in  which  al- 
most every  witness  not  employed  by  it  testi- 
fied In  opposition  to  a  protected  under- 
ground nuclear  test. 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  a  Democrat,  bsd 
asked  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
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to  hold  hearings  In  Juneau  and  Anchorage 
to  consider  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
flve-meg^ton  blast,  the  lafg^t  ever  planned 
by  the  commission.  It  Is  to  be  held  on  the 
island  of  Amchltka  In  the  Aleutian  Islands 
National  WlldUfe  Refuge  this  October. 

Under  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  the  commission  Is  required  to  file  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  an 
Impact  statement  that  Includes  i>os£lble  al- 
ternatives to  the  test,  code-named  Cannikin. 
The  commission  produced  10  scientists  who 
testified  In  Juneau  and  Anchorage  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  test. 

Other  witnesses  peppered  the  commission 
with  question  about  what  they  called  "In- 
adequacies" in  Its  Impact  draft  and  cast 
doubt  on  the  "compelling  need"  for  an  Am- 
chltka test. 

"NATIONAL    BECtTRrrY"    CITED 

Amchltka,  a  western  Island  In  the  Aleu- 
tian chain,  is  42  miles  long,  two  to  four  miles 
wide  and  about  1500  miles  from  Anchorage, 
Canada  and  Japan.  The  Cannikin  site  is  cen- 
tered on  a  three-mlle-wlde  south-central 
portion  of  the  Island.  The  environmental  Im- 
pact draft  says  that  the  commission  must 
conduct  Cannikin  or  "severely  hamper  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  technology 
of  prime  significance  to  our  national  security 
requirements." 

Despite  the  commission's  assurances  to 
the  contrary,  many  Alaskans  fear  that  the 
explosion  may  pollute  Pacific  fisheries,  re- 
lease radioactive  gases,  kill  wildlife  or  trig- 
ger an  earthquake  or  tsunami,  commonly 
called    a   tidal   wave. 

A  number  of  witnesses  also  objected  to  the 
commission's  reluctance  to  answer  questions 
about  the  purpose  of  the  test.  State  Attor- 
ney General  John  E.  Havelock,  using  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  Impact  hearings  as  a 
legal  analogy,  said.  "In  the  pipeline  case, 
the  national  security  Issues  were  open  to 
public  scrutiny.  In  the  case  of  the  Cannikin 
explosion  they  are  not  or  have  not  yet  been 
open. 

senator  discebns  risk 

"If  that  national  security  Is  unknown, 
there  is  no  purpose  In  weighing  the  environ- 
mental degradation.  The  secrecy  element.  If 
It  persists,  can-es  a  large  exception  In  this 
ease  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
national  Environmental  Policy  Act." 

Senator  Mike  Oravel,  Democrat  of 
Alaska,  In  a  written  statement,  said,  "To  go 
ahead  with  this  test  is  courting  a  risk  of 
magnitude  we  cannot  determine.  Tht  risk 
Is  not  worth  taking.  Our  national  security 
win  not  be  Imperiled  If  the  test  is  canceled." 

Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  director  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  testified,  "The 
AEC  does  not  claim  that  a  failure  to  proceed 
with  Cannikin  would,  for  example,  preclude 
the  deployment  of  a  weapons  sjrstem  neces- 
sary to  national  security." 

Cannikin  Is  to  be  a  test  of  the  warhead 
designed  for  the  Spartan  missile  In  the  Safe- 
guard missile  defense  system. 

Dr.  Stone  said  the  Spartan  warhead  has 
been  replaced  with  an  Improved  version  of 
much  less  power. 

RESPONSE    BY    GENERAL 

MaJ,  Gen.  Edward  B.  Glller.  the  commis- 
sion's assistant  general  manager  for  military 
application,  responded,  "Certainly  If  the 
SALT  talks  (on  limiting  strategic  arma- 
ments] go,  or  science  changes  or  what  have 
you,  nobody's  going  to  fire  CannlUn  just 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  Cannikin." 

General  Oilier  earlier  said,  "The  argument 
has  occasionally  been  heard  that  the  A.S.C.'8 
assurances  regarding  public  safety  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  request  to  'trust  us,  we 
know  what  is  best.'  I  believe  all  our  efforts 
to  meet  with  public  representatives  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  questions  existing  in  connec- 
tion with  our  activities  belle  such  an  argu- 
ment." 


Alaska's  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, Dr.  Frederick  MoOlnnis.  and  the  Com- 
missoner  of  Pish  and  Oame.  Wallace  H. 
Noerenberg,  disagreed  with  General  GUler's 
assessment. 

Both  men  questioned  the  conuuisslon's 
preparations  in  the  event  of  seepage  of  radio- 
active water  Into  the  Pacific  Ooean. 

Mr.  Noerenberg  also  challenged  the  validity 
of  the  standards  and  statistics  used  by  the 
commission  to  evaluate  the  Imptwrt  of  nu- 
clear testing  on  Amchlta's  sea  otter,  seal,  sea 
lion  and  bird  populations. 

Representative  Nick  Beglch,  Democrat  of 
Alaska,  said,  "Although  Amchlta  Is  an  Iso- 
lated area.  It  is  the  fishing  grounds  of  gen- 
erations of  Alaskan  fishermen  which  are 
threatened  by  any  mistakes  In  the  expected 
results  of  the  test.  It  (the  Aleutian  chain] 
is  the  home  of  a  number  of  Alaskan  natives." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  30,  1971] 

Warhead  for  ABM  Termed  Obsolete — Sci- 
entists Cast  Doubt  on  Big  H-Bomb  De- 
vice Slated  for  Test  Blast  in  Aleutians 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington. — The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Is  spending  9190-milllon  to  test-fire 
an  antimissile  warhead  that  It  contends  Is 
vital  for  national  defense  but  that  some  sci- 
entists allege  Is  obsolete. 

At  that  cost,  the  underground  test,  sched- 
uled for  this  October  on  the  Aleutian  Island 
of  Amchltka,  will  be  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive ever  conducted  by  the  commission.  It  la 
also  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial. 

The  test  will  Involve  a  thermonuclear  war- 
head developed  for  the  Spartan  missile,  the 
long-range  interceptor  In  the  Safeguard  mis- 
sile defense  system.  Designed  to  destroy  at- 
tacking missiles  with  huge  bursts  of  X-rays 
in  the  vacuum  of  space,  the  Spartan  warhead 
would  have  an  explosive  force  of  nearly  five 
megatons — the  equivalent  of  five  million  tons 
of  TNT. 

The  commission  has  never  publicly  stated 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  test  but  has  ar- 
gued that,  in  "the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology,"  It  is  "of  prime  signifi- 
cance to  our  national  security  requirements." 

Various  scientific  groups  appo&eA  to  Ckn 
antimissile  system  now  contend  that  the  war- 
head has  become  outmoded. 

They  oonteod  that  the  warhead  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  an  antimissile  system  that 
was  supposed  to  provide  a  defense  of  heavily 
populated  areas  of  the  United  Staites  against 
a  small  attack,  such  as  might  be  launched  by 
Communist  China.  Now  that  the  mission  of 
the  Safeguard  system  has  been  changed  to 
one  of  providing  defense  for  Mlnuteman  of- 
fensive missile  bases,  they  argue  that  such  a 
large  warhead  la  no  longer  needed. 

In  order  to  contain  the  radioactivity  from 
the  unusually  large  underground  explosion, 
the  warhead  will  foe  detonated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  6.000-foot  well  that  has  been  drUled 
through  the  volcanic  rock  of  the  Isolated  Is- 
land. 

In  response  to  inquiries,  a  commission 
spokesman  said  that  the  test  was  estimated 
to  cost  $190-mlllion  and  that  $160-milllon 
has  already  been  spent. 

high  cost  of  drilling 

Much  of  the  cost  of  the  test,  code-named 
Cannikin,  has  resulted  from  the  difficult  engi- 
neering task  of  drilling  the  well,  120 
inches  In  diameter  at  the  top  and  5  Inches 
In  diameter  In  the  lower  part.  Also  included 
in  the  cost  were  a  one-megaton  "calibration 
shot,"  which  was  conducted  on  the  island  In 
October,  1969,  to  test  the  effects  of  a  large 
underground  explosion,  and  extensive  en- 
vironmental studies. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Cannikin 
test  has  centered  on  the  contention  that  the 
explosion  could  have  adverse  environmental 
effects.  Testifying  this  week  before  the  Senate 


Appropriations  Committee,  for  example,  the 
United  Nations  Association,  which  was  lA- 
strumental  last  year  In  Congress  Is  deferment 
of  funds  for  the  test,  complained  that  the 
commission  was  minimizing  the  environ- 
mental hazards  and  overstating  the  defense 
value  of  the  test. 

testimony    in    ALASKA 

In  a  revised  "environmental  Impact  state- 
ment" Issued  last  month,  the  commission  said 
It  was  "highly  unlikely"  that  the  explosion 
would  trigger  a  severe  earthquake  and  "even 
more  unlikely  that  It  would  cause  a  damag- 
ing selsmatlc  tidal  wave."  The  report  also  con- 
tended that  radioactivity  from  the  explosion 
would  be  "trapped  deep  underground." 

The  argument  that  the  warhead,  first  con- 
ceived five  years  ago.  Is  irrelevant  to  the 
changed  mission  of  the  Safeguard  system,  was 
made  yesterday  by  Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  di- 
rector of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  in  testifying  before  an  A.E.C.  board 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

"Basically,"  he  said,  "Cannikin  is  a  bureau- 
cratic oversight — an  experiment  that  has 
been  waiting  to  be  canceled  since,  in  early 
1969.  the  President  changed  the  rationale  for 
the  U.S.  ABM  away  trom.  the  anti-Chinese 
system." 

So  long  as  the  United  States  was  proposing 
to  build  an  antl-Chlnese  system,  he  con- 
ceded there  was  a  need  for  multi-megaton 
warheads  that  could  provide  a  curtain  of 
X-rays  over  the  nation  ag^alnst  a  small- 
scale  attack. 

But  now  that  the  Safeguard  mission  has 
been  reoriented  to  protection  of  Mlnuteman 
bases,  he  said,  there  was  no  longer  a  "com- 
pelling necessity"  for  the  large  Spartan 
warhead. 

For  defense  of  Mlnuteman  bases  against  a 
large-scale  Soviet  attack,  he  said,  the  pri- 
mary reliance  will  be  placed  on  short-range 
Sprint  missiles,  carrying  relatively  small  war- 
heads,  with  the  Spartan  at  best  playing  a 
supplementary  role  in  attempting  to  inter- 
cept some  of  attacking  missiles  before  they 
enter  the  atmosphere. 

The  case  for  Cannikin,  he  said,  has  been 
"further  vmdermlned"  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's announced  intention  to  develop  an 
"Improved  Spartan"  with  a  warhead  of  "much 
lower  yield."  The  "Improved  Spartan"  is 
designed  to  give  the  Safeguard  system  a 
greater  ability  to  Intercept  submarine- 
launched  missiles  as  well  as  Intercontinental 
missiles  fired  with  a  depressed  trajectory  so 
as  to  avoid  detection. 

"Many  defense  planners,"  Dr.  Stone  said, 
"believe,  that,  in  essence,  there  Is  nothing 
important  which  basic  Spartan  can  do  that 
Improved  Spartan  cannot  do  better." 


Statement  by  Senator  Mike  Gravel.  Atomic 

Energy    Commission    Hearings    on    Am- 

CHmcA  Nuclear  Test,  May  28,  1971 

The  explosion  of  a  five-megaton  nuclear 

bomb  more  than  a  mile  beneath  the  surface 

In  one  of  the  world's  most  selsmlcaUy  active 

regions   presents    Alaskans   and    the    people 

of  the  Pacific  Rim  with  some  element  of 

risk. 

The  risk  Is  undeniable.  The  AEC  admits  It 
In  the  most  recent  environmental  lmi>act 
statement  dealing  with  the  Cannikin  test. 
No  competent  government  or  scientific  au- 
thority will  testify  that  the  test  Is  absolutely 
safe. 

What  the  AEC  does  say  Is  that  the  risk  Is 
small  and,  when  balanced  against  the  im- 
portance of  the  test  to  our  national  security, 
the  risk  Is  acceptable. 

Today  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists will  offer  compelling  testimony  that  the 
test  Is  not  necessary.  Among  the  Federa- 
tion's membership  are  many  of  the  nation's 
leading  weapons  experts,  many  of  whom 
have  been  In  government  advisory  and 
policy-making  roles. 

They  believe  that  the  ABM  wei^on  Is  not 
essential  to  our  national  security.  But  even 
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If  tt  were,  the  Spartan  warhead,  which  wovild 
be  tested  In  Cannikin.  Is  only  a  very  sup- 
plemental missile  In  the  ABM  system.  And. 
even  If  one  believes  the  ABM  Is  necessary 
and  the  Spartan  missile  Is  necessary,  the  pro- 
posed test  will  not  significantly  resolve  the 
many  uncertainties  associated  with  per- 
formance of  the  basic  Spartan. 

Certainly.  If  Cannikin  goes  ahead  as 
scheduled,  scientists  will  learn  something. 
But  going  ahead  to  marginally  Improve  our 
arsenal  of  Information  Is  not  the  same  as 
going  ahead  with  development  of  a  weapon 
to  Insure  our  very  survival.  The  risk  versus 
benefit  scales  tip  differently. 

Prior  to  the  1969  one-megaton  test  at  Am- 
chltka.  I  succeeded  In  having  public  hear- 
ings called  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Our  weapons  program  and 
national  security  needs  were  less  clear  In 
1969  than  they  are  today,  and  we  were  deal- 
ing then  with  a  test  one-fifth  the  megaton- 
nage  of  the  proposed  Cannikin  test. 

In  1969,  a  number  of  comp>etent  authori- 
ties directed  their  attention  to  the  benefit- 
rlBk  question.  Among  them  was  Dr.  Prank 
Press,  perhaps  the  leading  and  most  re- 
spected seismologist  In  the  field.  Here  Is 
what  he  said : 

••  .  .  .  I  would  associate  a  definite  though 
small  risk  with  large  nuclear  explosions  In 
seismic  belts  like  Amchltka.  The  very  small 
possibility  of  very  large  damage  must  be 
balanced  against  national  security  needs.  In 
my  opinion,  the  need  to  test  at  these  large 
yields  must  be  very  compelling  to  justify  the 
risk." 

Numerous  authorities  offered  similar  tes- 
timony. One  was  Dr.  Kenneth  Pltzer,  then 
President  of  Stanford  University  and  chair- 
man of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
White  House  to  investigate  the  safety  of 
underground  nuclear  tests. 

The  commission's  conclusions,  published 
in  what  became  known  as  the  "Pltzer  Re- 
port," were.  In  part: 

"The  Panel  is  seriously  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  earthquakes  resulting  from 
large-yield  nuclear  tests.  Although  the  pos- 
sibility that  underground  nuclear  tests  might 
Initiate  one  or  more  earthquakes  has  been 
suggested  In  the  past,  new  and  significant 
evidence  demonstrates  that  small  earth- 
quakes do  actually  occur  both  Immediately 
after  a  large  yield  test  explosion  and  In  the 
foUowlng  weeks.  The  largest  of  the  observed 
associated  after-shocks  have  been  between 
one  and  two  magnitudes  less  than  the  ex- 
plosion Itself.  However,  there  does  not  now 
appear  to  be  a  basis  for  eliminating  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  large  test  explosion  ml^ht  In- 
duce, either  immediately  or  after  a  period 
of  time,  a  severe  earthquake  of  sufficiently 
large  magnitude  to  cause  serious  damage  well 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  test  site." 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  and  no  doubt. 
The  risk  of  earthquake  exists.  The  extent  of 
risk  cannot  be  measured  because  no  one 
knows  with  assurance  the  geologic  substruc- 
ture of  the  region,  or  the  mechanism  that 
creates  earthquakes,  or  the  effect  of  man- 
made  explosions  on  a  seismlcally  volatile 
region. 

That  is  why  the  AEC's  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  does  not  dismiss  the  possibil- 
ity of  earthquakes. 

"Becavise  the  understanding  of  earth- 
quake mechanisms  is  still  developing  and  is 
not  yet  sufflclent  for  exact  calculations,"  the 
AEC  report  says,  "the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  cannot  be  ruled  out." 

As  evidence  that  the  risk  is  small,  the  AEC 
aStn  the  results  of  the  1969  Mllrow  test  and 
experience  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

Any  competent  statistician  would  question 
the  ua«  of  the  Nevada  experience  In  calcu- 
lating the  odds  for  a  five  megaton  test  In 
Alaska.  Our  nation  has  never  before  con- 
ducted a  five  megaton  underground  test  any- 
where. And  certainly,  the  Nevada  tests.  In  a 


seismlcally  quiet  area,  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  experience  in  Alaska  where  the  earth  Is 
violently  unstable. 

Nevertheless,  the  AKC  is  confident  that  the 
five  megaton  test,  a  test  without  precedent, 
in  an  area  about  which  nothing  Is  known  ex- 
cept Its  volatility,  will  produce  no  surprises. 

In  1964,  the  AEC  categorically  claimed  that 
underground  nuclear  tests  would  not  trigger 
natural  earthquakes  except  under  extremely 
uniisual  circumstances.  But  after  the  ex- 
perience of  six  one-megaton  bomb  tests  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site,  that  assurance  was 
completely  reversed.  Now  the  AEC  says  that 
large  explosions  invariably  trigger  natural 
earthquakes. 

And,  keep  in  mind,  the  Alaska  test  site  was 
developed  only  because  the  planned  explo- 
sions were  found  to  be  too  big  and  too  dan- 
gerous for  Nevada. 

In  rationalizing  In  advance  the  possibility 
that  a  large  earthquake  may  follow  the  Can- 
nikin test,  the  AEC  says  that  such  an  occur- 
rence might  be  a  blessing  In  disguise.  The 
agency  argues  that  by  triggering  a  natural 
earthquake  prematurely,  the  pent  up  energy 
would  not  be  as  great  as  It  would  have  been 
if  allowed  to  release  naturally. 

A  vast  body  of  scientific  opinion  views  the 
earthquake  In  Itself  as  a  triggering  mecha- 
nism. The  great  Alaska  earthquake  of  1964 
began  with  a  shock  of  about  6.5  and  triggered 
itself  to  a  peak  of  8.4.  The  Aleutian  Islands 
earthquake  of  September  11,  1969,  began 
with  a  shock  measured  at  5.2  and  peaked  at 
6.6. 

Cannikin  may  provide  a  trigger  of  between 
6.8  and  7.2.  What  type  of  energy  can  be  re- 
leased with  that  kind  of  trigger?  No  one 
knows. 

We  may  discover  that  the  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded near  a  previously  unknown  fault  line, 
that  no  natural  earthquake  was  poised,  wait- 
ing to  occur,  and  the  predictions  of  the  en- 
ergy will  be  borne  out.  I  would  say  in  all  fair- 
ness, that  the  odds  are  on  that  side.  The  pos- 
sibility of  an  accident  Is  only  that — a  possi- 
bility— not  a  probability.  But  the  risk  is  there 
because  the  test  is  a  gamble  with  the  un- 
known. 

And  suppose  there  Is  an  accident,  a  mis- 
take. Suppose  there  is,  as  the  environmental 
impact  statement  says  it.  an  imminent  earth- 
quake very  near  Amchltka,  for  which  Canni- 
kin is  the  trigger. 

Would  Cannikins  7  point  Rlchter  scale 
reading,  combined  with  a  7  point  natural 
earthquake  remain  a  harmless  7  point  event? 

The  odds  shift  markedly  against  such  an 
eventuality  occurring  without  some  toll. 

The  AEC  believes  the  magnitude  of  shock 
would  be  slightly  greater  If  both  events  oc- 
curred together.  At  7  points  on  the  Rlchter 
Scale  we  are  already  courting  the  birth  of  a 
tsunami  wave.  If  7  and  7  add  up  to  7.5,  such 
a  wave  is  a  certainty.  The  AEC's  own  litera- 
ture lists  7.5  as  the  level  of  shock  at  which  a 
dangerous  tsunami  is  certain  to  occur. 

That  is  not  the  only  danger.  The  movement 
of  unsuspected  subsurface  faults  would  wipe 
out  the  base  upon  which  the  AEC  has  confi- 
dently made  its  argiiment  about  the  con- 
tainment of  radioactivity.  If  the  subsur- 
face structure  movee  in  unpredlcted  ways,  the 
radioactive  waste  could  find  a  funnel  to  the 
surface. 

The  bomb  explosion  will  create  a  cavity 
about  the  length  of  two  football  fields  and 
will  do  so  Instantaneously.  The  environmen- 
tal lm.pact  statement  assumes  that  the  cavity 
will  contain  the  radioactivity,  both  Inune- 
diately  and  In  the  long  term,  to  prevent  un- 
derground radiated  water  from  reaching  the 
surface  within  1,000  years. 

But  the  impact  statement  also  Includes 
what  the  AEC  terms  an  "unlikely  possibility." 
That  Is,  that  the  water  within  the  cavity 
chimney  system  created  by  the  blast  becomes 
mixed  and  flows  through  a  system  of  Inter- 


connecting rock  fractures.  This  model  is 
likened  to  an  "open  crooked  pipe"  through 
which  radiated  water  would  reach  the  sur- 
face within  two  or  three  years  and  flow  Into 
the  ocean  concentrations  of  radlotwtlvity 
1,200  times  the  level  considered  safe.  That 
process  would  continue  for  an  estimated  130 
years. 

The  ABC  downgrades  this  poasiblUty  and 
downgrades  the  effects  if  it  should  occur. 

But  the  risk  of  error  Is  taken  seriously  by 
Alaskans  who  have  an  enormous  economic 
stake  in  the  resources  of  the  sea. 

In  these  days  when  the  nation  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  mercury  poisoning  and  the 
market  for  seafood  products  has  fallen  off 
sharply,  even  the  suspicion  that  radioactive 
water  is  leaking  to  the  surface  could  devas- 
tate the  market  for  all  fishery  species  of  the 
North  Pacific. 

I  am  not  satisfied  by  assurances  that  radio- 
active waste  is  diluted  by  seawater.  Radio- 
activity reconcentrates  in  seafood.  Those 
who  dump>ed  mercury  in  seawater  told  us 
It  was  safely  diluted.  But  now  we  find  that 
larger  fish  concentrate  mercury  at  levels 
dangerous  for  those  who  eat  them.  DDT 
is  such  a  problem  It  is  being  outlawed  by 
some  states.  Comparatively,  certain  radio- 
nuclides like  Strontium  and  Cesslum  have 
fabulously  greater  reconcentratlon  features 
in  the  food  chain. 

The  danger  that  radioactivity  wUl  escape 
Is  no  less  than  the  danger  that  an  earth- 
quake may  be  triggered.  Indeed,  these  two 
actions  could  Inter-react,  the  earthquake, 
affecting  the  cavity;  not  only  the  cavity 
caused  by  Cannikin,  but  the  cavity  caused 
by  Mllrow.  For  the  Mllrow  test  produced  an 
enormous  amount  of  radioactive  waste  that 
could  still  be  brought  to  the  surface  by 
g^oundveater,  or  through  an  unsuspected 
fault  opened  by  a  natural  earthquake  or  the 
Cannikin  test  Itself. 

And  what  If  the  Cannikin  Mllrow  and 
Longshot  cavities  all  leaked  concurrently? 
That  problem  Is  not  dealt  with  in  the  en- 
vironmental statement. 

One  may  accept  without  question  the 
AEC's  assurances  that  all  will  go  well.  But 
all  too  often,  such  forecasts  have  not  been 
borne  out  by  circumstances. 

Last  December  18,  Project  Baneberry  was 
detonated  at  the  Nevcuia  Test  Site.  The  earth 
at  that  location  had  an  unexpectedly  high 
water  oontent.  The  explosion  ruptured  the 
ground  and  sent  radioactivity  spewing  over 
many  states,  contaminating  hundreds  of 
workers. 

No  environmental  impact  statement  Issued 
prior  to  that  test  would  have  concluded  that 
such  a  mistake  was  possible.  Tet  the  geology 
of  Nevada  certainly  is  far  better  known  than 
the  geology  of  the  Aleutians. 

Project  Long  Shot,  the  60  klloton  test  con- 
ducted at  Amchltka  In  1965,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  leak  radioactivity  for  hundreds  of 
years.  But  only  a  few  months  after  the  test 
radioactivity  surfaced  In  at  least  two  small 
fresh  water  ponds. 

The  AEC  did  not  expect  Strontlum-90  to 
accumulate  In  milk. 

The  AEC  did  not  expect  Its  1964  test  In 
Mississippi  to  cause  $600,000  In  property  dam- 
age. 

The  AEC  did  not  expect  Its  800-kiloton  test 
in  January,  1968,  In  central  Nevada  to  rock 
an  area  as  wide  as  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  East 
and  San  Francisco  to  the  West — but  it  did. 

Ten  percent  of  the  tests  at  the  Nevada  Teat 
Site  have  unexpectedly  leaked.  Les."  is  known 
about  the  affects  of  a  five  megaton  explosion 
than  any  explosion  the  AEC  has  detonated 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Less  Is  known  atwut  the  effects  of  a  five 
megaton  explosion  than  any  explosion  the 
AEC  has  detonated  anywhere  In  the  United 
States. 

Less  is  known  about  the  geology  of  the 
Aleutians  than  has  been  known  about  any 
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subsurface  area  in  which  the  AEC  has  con- 
ducted experiments. 

To  go  ahead  with  this  test  is  courting  a 
risk  of  a  magnitude  we  caiLnot  determine. 
The  risk  is  not  worth  taking.  Our  national 
security  will  iu>t  be  lmp>erlled  if  the  test  is 
cancelled. 

Since  this  Is  an  experiment,  and  it  Is  the 
nature  of  experimentation  that  sometimes 
things  do  not  go  as  planned,  I  wonder  at  the 
AEC's  assurance  that  this  Is  the  last  test  at 
the  Amchltka  site. 

If  scientists  do  not  learn  what  they  hope 
to  learn  from  this  test,  would  not  that  neces- 
sitate a  further  test  of  equal  magnitude? 

If  not.  If  we  can  stop  testing  at  Amchltka 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  Cannikin,  why 
Is  Cannikin  considered  so  Important  to  our 
national  security? 

This  question  is  not  answered  In  the  im- 
pact statement,  but  certainly  Is  critical  to 
the  entire  issue. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Alaska 
has  had  an  extended  and  rather  uniform  his- 
tory in  dealing  with  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion proposals  for  tests  in  Alaska. 

In  1960,  the  AEC  proposed  to  blast  a  deep 
water  harbor  in  northwest  Alaska  utilizing 
an  atomic  bomb.  Plans  went  ahead  until 
Alaska  scientists  and  state  leaders  expressed 
their  opposition.  Such  an  explosion  would 
have  seriously  affected  the  delicate  food 
chain  of  the  North.  A  food  chain  that  al- 
ready has  suffered  adverse  effects  from  the 
atmospheric  testing  of  the  fifties  and  earlv 
slxtles 

Even  today,  body  burdens  of  radioactivity 
carried  by  some  Eskimos  and  the  Indians 
of  the  North  are  far  beyond  normal  meas- 
urements. 

When  Prolect  Long  Shot  was  proposed  for 
1965.  the  AEC  said  it  would  not  be  the  fore- 
runner of  any  test  series,  but  rather  a  one- 
shot    experiment. 

Vet,  two  years  later,  the  AEC  was  back 
again,  with  massive  plans  for  conversion  of 
Amchltka  Island — A  Wildlife  Refuge — Into  a 
major  new  test  site. 

Prior  to  the  Mllrow  experiment  conslder- 
Bble  opposition  was  expressed  by  the  Alaska 
public  and  by  elected  leaders.  The  day  of 
the  test,  which  the  AEC  confidently  said 
would  produce  no  harmful  effects — the  Civil 
Defense  network  was  alerted  all  alon^  the 
Northern  Pacific  Coast.  The  Navy  moved  its 
Kodlak  Emergency  Hospital  to  higher 
ground. 

Now  we  face  the  largest  test  yet. 

Along  with  other  Alaskans,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize my  opposition. 

The  test  Is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  not 
without  risk.  Alaskans  and  the  people  who 
live  along  the  Pacific  Rim  should  not  be 
asked  to  accept  such  a  risk  for  so  question- 
able   a    purpose. 

I  urge  that  the  test  be  cancelled,  the 
Island  fiUly  restored  and  that  the  AEC  eount 
Amchltka  and  Alaska  out  of  any  future 
plans  for  the  detonation  of  atomic  bombs. 

Federation  or  Ambrican  Bcientibtb'  State- 
MKNT  OP  Cannikin  NtrcLSAm  Test  BaroRB 
THE  Atomic  Energt  Commission,  Ancbor- 
AGE,  Alaska,  Mat  28, 1971 

(By  Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone) 
The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  requires  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  file  a  report  on  "major  Federal  ac- 
tions significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment";  besides  discussing 
adverse  environmental  effects,  this  report 
must  include  "alternatives  to  the  proposed 
action".  In  filing  lU  redraft  Cannikin  En- 
vironmental Statement  In  accordance  with 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act,  AEC  has  right- 
ly conceded  that  its  projected  explosion  Is 
covered  by  the  law — though  planned  before 
the  law  was  enacted.  And  In  discussing  alter- 
natives to  Its  acUon,  It  has  also  conceded — 
rightly— that  "no  test"  Is  a  valid  alternative 


under  the  law — as  it  obviously  Is,  and  must 
be.  Indeed,  the  entire  spirit  of  The  Environ- 
mental Pcdicy  Act  demands  ensuring  that 
risks  t»  the  environment  are  justified  by  the 
need  for,  or  benefits  of,  the  environment- 
threatening  action. 

RISKS 

All  agree  that  risks  of  the  Cannikin  test 
unquestionably  exist.  The  AEC  calls  the 
threat  that  Cannikin  will  trigger  an  earth- 
quake as  large  or  larger  than  itself  "highly 
unlikely"  but  an  occurrence  that  "cannot  be 
ruled  out".  The  threat  of  a  damaging 
tsunami  tidal  wave  being  caused  by  an  in- 
duced earthquake  was  called  "even  more 
unlikely",  but  not  denied.  In  other  cate- 
gories of  adverse  effects  where  the  phrase  "la 
anticipated"  Is  frequently  used,  additional 
risks  Inevitably  exist  that  these  anticipations 
will  not  be  borne  out.  And  In  matters  of  this 
kind  there  Is  always  the  unexpected.  Canni- 
kin Is  not  only  a  nuclear  experiment  but  an 
undeslred  environmental  experiment. 

The  only  high-level  independent  study  of 
Cannikin  was,  of  course,  the  Pitzer  "Report 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on  the  Safety  of  Under- 
ground Testing"  prepared  for  the  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  In  1968. 
Dene  at  the  request  of  the  AEC,  and  reviewed 
by  it  In  draft,  this  report  was  prepared  by  a 
most  eminent  CommdCtee  appointed  by  the 
Pr&ildent's  Science  Adviser.' 

The  Pltzer  r^xjrt  reveals.  In  several  refer- 
ences, that  knowledge  of  setismic  events  is 
limited  and  rapidly  changing  and  that  there 
is  something  to  fe€ir.  The  Panel  concluded 
that — 

"The  need  for  these  tests  as  planned  should 
be  compelling  if  they  are  to  be  conducted 
in  the  face  of  the  possible  risks  that  have 
been  Identified."    (Italics  added). 

It  noted  that  it  was  dealing  with  under- 
ground explosions  whose  equivalent  earth- 
quake magnitudes  were  in  the  range  6-7.  It 
reported  "good  evidence"  that  great  earth- 
quakes (magnitude  8.5)  consist  of  a  super- 
position of  events  of  Just  this  6-7  size  trig- 
gered in  succession.  It  pointed  out  that 
Amchltka  was  more  seismic  than  Nevada  by 
"at  least  an  order  of  magnitude '.  And  U 
pointed  out  that  an  earthquake  was  "basic- 
ally a  process  of  instability  "  so  that  extri^- 
olatlon  from  small  explosions  to  larger 
ones  was  not  possible — as  AEC  is  trying  to  do, 
in  part,  from  Mllrow  to  Cannikin. 

BACKGROUND 

In  assessing  the  costs  of  not  proceeding 
with  Cannikin,  the  AEC -Environmental  Im- 
pact StAtement  says  only  that  this  would 
"severely  hamper"  (in  1970.  they  said  "make 
impossible")  the  "development  cf  nuclear 
weapons  techn<dogy  "  that  was  "of  jwlnve 
signifloaxice"  (In  1970,  they  said  only  "of 
signlfioance")  to  our  national  security  "re- 
quirements". Fortunately,  every  thing  one 
needs  to  know  about  the  purpose  and  origin 
of  this  experiment  is  well  known. 

In  1964.  American  scientists  developed  new 
techniques  for  destroying  incoming  baUlstlc 
missiles  while  they  were  still  outside  the 
atmosphere.  Witti  very  long-range  Inter- 
ceptors (now  called  Speir\»n)  and  very  large 
warheads  of  several  megaitons  (now  caUed 
Spart*n  warheads) ,  it  became  possible,  in 
principle,  to  defend  the  ectire  cotermlnus 
United  States  against  small  nuclear  attacks 
with  no  more  than  about  16  batteries  of  In- 
terceptors.' 

That  same  year,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  exploded  its  first  nuclear  weapon;  fu- 
ture attacks  from  China  immediately  became 
a  widely  discussed  rationale — the  only  plaus- 
ible rationale — for  fearing  a  light  attack  and 
henoe  tor  buying  this  thin  defense.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1967,  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  did  Indeed  announce  the 
Johnson  Administration  decision  to  build  an 
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anti-Chinese   missile   defense   composed   es- 
sentially of  15  batteries  of  Spartans. 

HOW    THE    CHINESE    RATION.lLI    DECLINED 

Cannikin  had  been  under  consideration  by 
the  ABC  since  1966-67  to  test  just  such  large- 
yield  nuclear  warheads  for  Spartan  for  this 
antl-Chlnese  defense.'  But  since  that  time, 
the  justification  for  Spartan,  and  hence  for 
Cannikin,  has  changed  completely.  In  early, 
1969,  the  new  Nixon  Administration  reviewed 
the  on-going  ABM  program,  renamed  It  Safe- 
guard, and  emphEislzed  that  Its  primary  pur- 
pose wotild  be  the  ABM  defense  of  Minute- 
man  ICBMs  against  a  Sorvlet  attack. 

The  President  continued  to  support  a 
thin  defense  of  U.S.  cities  against  an  attack 
from  China  as  a  supplemental  purpose  and 
as  a  future  option.  But,  In  1970.  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  concluded  and 
reported  that  the  wisdom  of  such  an  anti- 
Chinese  defense  was  "yet  to  be  demon- 
strated"; it  withheld  approval  of  funds  for 
land-sites  associated  only  with  the  area- 
defense  (anU-Chinese)  component  of  Safe- 
guard. There  is  now  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate will  not  support  an  anti-Chinese  ABM. 

Most  recently,  on  May  20.  1971.  President 
Nixon  announced  U.S.  and  Soviet  agreement 
to  "concentrate  efforts  this  year"  on  a  treaty 
"limiting"  ABM  systems.  As  eariy  as  Janu- 
ary 9,  1971,  a  flow  of  authoritative,  and  un- 
denled.  newspaper  accounts  have  revealed 
that  both  aides  are  talking  of  limiting  ABMs 
to  capltol  cities  only  or.  In  the  case  of  the 
U.S.,  to  a  few  sites  in  the  Minuteman  ICBM 
fields  designed  to  protect  these  hardened 
targets.  As  will  be  seen  below,  none  of  the 
alternatives  for  limited  ABMs  being  dis- 
cussed at  SALT  require  the  Basic  Spartan. 

In  sum,  seven  years  after  Spartan  was  con- 
ceived as  part  of  an  anti-Chinese  defense — 
and  flve  years  after  Cannikin  was  planned  to 
test  Its  warhead — the  Senate  will  not  ap- 
prove, such  expenditures  and  the  President 
is  on  the  threshold  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
that  would  preclude  such  expenditures. 

HOW    A    NTW    RATIONALE    FOR    CANNIKIN    AROSE 

When  in  1969,  the  Nixon  Administration 
concluded  Its  month  long  review  of  Sentinel 
and  revised  its  primary  purpose  to  be  the  de- 
fense of  Minuteman,  (and  bomber  bases  and 
command  authorities)  It  did  not  have  time 
to  consider  the  new-evident  necessity  for 
redesigning  the  Sentinel  equipment  to  fit 
that  new  priority.  And  proponents  of  Safe- 
gxiard — virtually  all  of  whom  anticipated  and 
desired  an  eventual  antl-Chlnese  thin  de- 
fense— had  every  incentive  to  simply  con- 
tinue development  and  testing  of  all  com- 
ponents necessary  to  that  defense,  including 
Spartan  and  Its  warhead. 

But  the  defense  of  hardened  ICBMs  against 
a  heavy  Soviet  attack  Is  a  much  different 
business  than  the  defense  of  soft  cities 
against  a  light  Chinese  attack.  In  particular, 
the  hardness  of  the  ICBMs  permits  one  to 
emphasize  use  of  short  range  (Sprint)  Inter- 
ceptors without  risking  destruction  of  the 
defended  targets  from  enemy  detonations  at 
the  Intercept  height.  And  the  weight  of  In- 
coming attack  anticipated  from  the  Soviets 
being  much  higher,  the  utility  of  the  thin 
defense  provided  outside  the  atmosphere  by 
Spartan  was  correspondingly  much  lower. 
Nevertheless,  the  case  for  ^artan  came  to 
rest  on  its  role  in  supplementing  Minuteman 
defense. 

The  case  for  Cannikin  was  further  under- 
mined by  the  announced  DOD  Intention  to 
develop  an  "Improved  Spartan"  with  "much 
lower  yield."*  (Since  the  standard  Spartan 
has  been  called  only  "somewhat  higher"  in 
yield  that  the  Megaton  range  of  Milrow — a 
range  that  has  been  tested  at  the  Nevada 
site — it  can  be  concluded  that  the  Improved 
Spartan  warhead  either  already  exists  or 
could  be  tested  at  Nevada  also.  Further  evi- 
dence may  be  found  In  the  AEC  statement 
that  it  has  no  further  plans  to  test  In  the 
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"foreseeable  future."  (However,  since  Canni- 
kin Is  an  "experiment."  there  can  be  no  ae- 
surance  that  It  wlU  not  have  to  be  repeated. 

IS    CANNIKIN    A    COMPEIXINC    NECESSFTY? 

The  following  questions  arise  In  applying 
the  •compelling"  necessity  criterion  of  the 
Pltzer  report: 

(1)  Is  Cannikin  a  compelling  necessity  to 
deploy  the  Basic  Spartan? 

(2)  If  so,  is  the  Basic  Spartan  a  compel- 
ling necessity  for  the  defense  of  Minuteman? 

(3)  Is  the  Basic  Spartan  a  compelling 
necessity  for  the  defense  of  Bomber  Bases  or 
of  national  Command  Authorities? 

I.  Is  Cannikin  a  compelling  necessity  to  de- 
ploy the  basic  Spartan? 

The  AEC  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
argues  only  that  a  failure  to  proceed  with 
Cannikin  would  "severely  hamper"  the  "de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons  technology." 
Thus  the  AEC  does  not  claim  that  a  failure 
to  proceed  with  Cannikin  would,  for  example, 
preclude  the  deployment  of  a  weapon  sys- 
tem necessary  to  national  security.  Indeed, 
confidence  in  Spartan,  and  estimates  of  Its 
effectiveness,  cannot  be  substantially  im- 
proved even  with  unlimited  tests.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Spartan  warhead  will  detonate:  and  much 
can  be  known  about  its  warhead's  effective- 
ness through  paper  and  pencil  calculations. 
In  the  second  place,  the  effectiveness  of 
Spartan  depends  more  critically  on  other 
considerations-  the  tactics  used  by  the  So- 
viets (numbers  and  kinds  of  decoys,  slmul- 
tnneltv  of  arrival,  separation  of  incoming 
warheads  etc. I:  the  effects  of  blackout  (in- 
terceptor fratricide,  loss  of  control  of  Spar- 
tan, etc):  the  failure  of  Spartan  to  fire 
(reliability  of  missile,  computer  software 
bugs,  etc.) 

Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
entire  Safeguard  missile  defense  is  being 
jxistifled  on  the  grounds  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  be  sure  that  Safeguard  will  not  work 
and  will  accordingly  be  deterred.  In  this  con- 
text. Cannikin  will  be  of  essentially  zero 
significance  in  changing  Soviet  perceptions 
of  the  likely  effectiveness  of  the  entire  Safe- 
guard system — involving,  as  this  system  does, 
so  manv  other  significant  uncertainties. 

In  short.  Cannikin  is  not  a  compelling  ne- 
cessity to  deploy  the  BaMc  Spartan:  from  an 
oie'all  perspective  it  may  be  no  more  than 
an  irrelei'^ncy . 

II.  Is  the  Basic  Spartan  a  cnmpeUing  ne- 
cessity for  the  defense  of  Minuteman'' 

But  even  If  Carmlkln  were  to  be  Judged 
necessary  to  deployment  of  the  Basic  Spar- 
tan— which  we  have  Judged  Is  not  the  case — 
It  would  still  be  necessary  to  ask  whether 
the  Basic  Spartan  was  a  compelllngly  neces- 
sary part  of  Safeguard. 

The  Improved  Spartan — which  does  not  re- 
quire Cannlnkln— will  take  over  many  Basic 
Spartan  functions.  According  to  DOD: 

"(Iti  will  carry  a  smaller  warhead  but  to 
much  higher  velocities.  This  missile  will  en- 
able the  system  to  more  effectively  intercept 
SLBM's  and  depressed  trajectory  ICBM's. 
They  will  have  a  larger  area  capability  than 
the  standard  Spartan  and  reduce  Jhe  nuclear 
effects  on  the  system."  * 

The  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew,  put  It  this 
way  In  his  recent  testimony  in  favor  of  Safe- 
guard: 

Senator  Symington.  In  your  article  you 
opposed  the  use  of  high- yield  warheads  for 
ABM  such  as  the  one  used  In  the  (Basic) 
Spartan.  Do  you  still  oppose  their  use? 

Dr.  AcNEw.  I  don't  think  I  oppoeed  the 
use.  I  said  tiiat  they  would  be  useful  In  a 
limited  way,  as  I  said  in  my  previous  testi- 
mony, with  regard  to  breaking  up  high  rate 
attacks  and  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  high 
altitude  attacks  against  very  large  yield  weap- 
ons which  might  be  used  In  a  particular  role 
which  the  Soviets  might  employ.* 

Considering  the  leurge  costs  of  Cannikin 
the  total  costs  of  Basic  Spartan  and  Cannikin 


combined  will  be  so  large  that  the  Basic 
Spartan  Is  unlikely  to  be  cost-effective  from 
any  point  of  view.'  Remember  that  Cannikin 
was  planned  when  there  was  no  Improved 
Spartan.  At  that  time  the  idea  was  to  build 
an  entire  defense  against  the  Chinese  around 
the  Basic  Spartan  missile.  Cannikin  may  have 
been  justified  on  cost-effectiveness  grounds 
then;  it  seems  much  much  harder  to  do  so 
now. 

Finally,  Basic  Spartan  might  even  be 
counterproductive  because  It  degraded  the 
performance  of  the  PAR  (Perimeter  Acquisi- 
tion Radar ) .  Thus : 

"The  deleterious  effects  on  PAR  perform- 
ance can  be  produced  by  both  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  explosions.  The  attacker 
can  deliberately  plan  an  attack  using  "pre- 
cursor bursts"  to  disable  the  PAR.  Even  more 
serious  Is  the  fact  that  the  Sp€irtan  with  Its 
high  yield,  (deleted)  warhead  can  produce  a 
region  up  to  (deleted)  nautlc«il  miles  In 
radius  throughout  which  radar  errors  would 
be  serious." 

In  short,  far  from  being  a  compelling  ne- 
cessity. Basic  Spartan  is  .simply  something 
that  might  be  "useful  in  a  limited  way" 
against  tactics  the  Soviets  ■might'  adopt. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  might  assist  the 
Soi-iets  in  degrading  the  performance  of 
Safeguard.  And  its  deployment  is  almost  cer- 
tainly a  strategic  mistake  in  allocation  of 
Saf.'guard  resources. 

III.  Is  the  basic  Spartan  a  compelling  ne- 
cessity for  the  defense  of  bomber  bases  or  of 
national  command  authorities? 

The  Air  Force  is  engaged  in  dispersing  Its 
bombers  to  Inland  airfields.  Its  main  fear  is 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBM)  and  depressed  trajectory  ICBM  at- 
tack which  might  arrive  with  relatively  lit- 
tle warning.  Improved  Spartan  is  specifically 
designed  to  be  the  best  answer  to  this. 

The  defense  of  Command  Authorities  or 
Capitol  cities  will  rely  upon  Sprints  primar- 
ily, and  upon  Improved  Spartan.  Since  the 
Capitol  Is  not  going  to  be  defended  against 
determined  attacks — but  against  accidents  or 
small  attacks — the  contingencies  in  which 
basic  Spartan  is  likely  to  be  useful  (threat 
of  "high-rate"  attacks  or  "very  large  yield 
weapons"  for  high  altitude  attacks)  are 
largely  or  completely  irrelevant. 

IS  .\BM  rrSEIJ'  A  COMPEl-LINC  NECESSITY  OR  IS  IT 
NEGOTIABLE? 

It  should  be  added  that  neither  the  de- 
fense of  bomber  bases  nor  the  defense  of 
Capitols  (or  Command  Authorities)  nor  the 
defense  of  Minuteman  Itself,  can  be  called  a 
compelling  necessity.  Indeed,  according  to 
authoritative  spokesmen  in  background 
briefings,  the  United  States  has.  at  one  time 
or  another  In  the  last  few  months,  talked 
seriously  with  the  Soviets  about  giving  up 
each  and  every  one  of  these  posslbUltles  in 
negotlatings.  Admittedly,  in  the  case  of  the 
defense  of  Minuteman.  this  offer  is  sometimes 
linked  to  a  halt  In  the  numbers  of  SS-9s.  But 
numbers  of  SS-9s  are  less  relevant  in  any 
strategic  calculatlor^  of  the  threat  to  Min- 
uteman than  the  number  of  MIRVs  eventu- 
ally placed  on  each  SS-9 — an  issue  not  under 
serious  negotiation.  Thus,  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view,  the  Administration  Itself  is 
not  acting  consistently  with  Its  declared  view 
that  ABM  defense  of  a  portion  of  Minuteman 
is  essential. 

This  is  because,  among  other  reasons.  Min- 
uteman is  Itself  a  supplemental  part  of  our 
deterrent  force — not  the  primary  strategic 
force,  a  role  played  by  Polaris  submarines. 

But  It  Is  8dso  because  many  leading  and 
completely  Informed  American  strategists 
consider  Safeguard — as  a  whole — worthless. 
Thus.  In  1970.  four  senior  members  of  the 
Federation  formally  subscribed  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky  that: 

The  protection  offered  by  Safeguard  for  the 
Minuteman  force  is  negligible.  Even  If  Safe- 
guard functions  perfectly  it  offers  significant 
protection  to  Minuteman  only  over  a  very 


narrow  band  of  threats:  if  the  threat  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  rapidly  as  it  is  at  present; 
Safeguard  is  obsolete  before  deployed;  if  the 
threat  levels  off.  Safeguard  Is  not  needed.  For 
Safeguard  to  have  any  significant  effective- 
ness at  all  in  protecting  Minuteman,  the  So- 
viets would  have  to  "tailor"  their  threat  to 
correspond  to  It." " 

On  April  20,  in  1971,  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky  ef- 
fectively repeated  this  assertion  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  case  for  Cannikin  now 
turns  on: 

(B)  The  need  for  Cannikin  in  order  to  de- 
ploy a  Basic  Spartan  in  order  to 

(b)  Supplement,  for  special  purposes,  the 
Improved  Spartan  that  are  themselves  only 

ic)  Supplementing  Sprints  In  the  Safe- 
guard defense  of  Minuteman — a  defense 

(d)  Whose  overall  Justification  and  effec- 
tiveness Is  under  serious  question. 

Thus,  those  who  reject  Safeguard  reject  the 
necessity  for  Canmkan.  Those  who  reject  the 
necessity  for  Spartans  in  Safeguard  reject  the 
necessity  for  Cannikin.  Those  who  reject  the 
necessity  for  Baste  Spartans  in  Safeguard  re- 
ject the  necessity  for  Cannikin.  And  even 
those  who  want  the  Basic  Spartan  still  re- 
ject the  necessity  for  Cannikin  unless  they 
insist  on  proof-testing  it  at  great  financial 
expense  and  at  the  environmental  risks  de- 
scribed previously.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, who  can  possibly  call  Cannikin  a 
compelling  necessity? 

Basically,  Cannikin  is  a  bureaucratic  over- 
sight— an  experiment  that  has  been  waiting 
to  be  cancelled  since,  in  early  1969,  the  Pres- 
ident changed  the  rationale  for  the  U.S.  ABM 
away  from  the  anti-Chinese  defense. 

IMPLICATIONS    FOR    ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT 
STATEMENTS 

This  entire  episode  Illustrates  the  Impor- 
tance of  requiring  Government  Agencies  to 
explain  in  their  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments those  true  purposes  of  their  activities 
that  might  balance  the  adverse  environmen- 
tal impacts.  The  key  to  this  entire  question  is 
the  purpose  of  Cannikin.  The  effort  to  keep 
this  a  secret  from  the  American  people- 
when  It  can,  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, now  be  kept  secret  from  the  Soviets- 
can  only  sharpen  the  widening  credibility  gap 
in  which  American  Ctovernments  are  Increas- 
ingly trapped. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Its  members  were:  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Pltzer, 
Chairman:  Dr  Ray  W.  Clough,  Dr.  Law- 
rence R.  Hafstad,  Dr.  James  R.  KUllan.  Dr. 
Gordon  J.  P.  MacDonald.  Dr.  Frank  Press, 
Dr  WUllam  W.  Rubey,  Dr.  Ronald  F.  Scott, 
and  Dr.  David  K.  Todd. 

=  See  "The  Case  Against  MlssUe  Defense*" 
by  Jeremy  J.  Stone.  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  Adelphl  Paper  number  47.  April  1968, 

Pg   2. 

3  See  April  1971  Redraft  Cannikin  Environ- 
mental Statement,  pg  28:  Testimony  of  Dr. 
Harold  M.  Agnew.  Director.  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  of  April  20.  1971. 

<Pg.  269,  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Hearing,  Par  I.  Fiscal  1971. 

••■  Statement  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Director. 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  February 
1970.  Release  No.  146-70. 

«  April  20,  1971,  Testimony  to  Senate  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee. 

'  In  addition,  the  President's  announce- 
ment on  May  19  of  a  hopefully  Imminent 
agreement  on  SALT,  that  would  Umlt 
ABMs,  has  important  Implications  for  this 
nuclear  test.  The  SALT  agreement  would 
limit  numbers  of  interceptors  and  force  the 
Defense  planners  to  choose  between  Sprints, 
Basic  Spartans  and  Improved  Spartans.  Un- 
der these  clrcumgtances  they  might  well 
choose  to  buy  no  Basic  Spartans  at  all.  Many 
defense  planners  believe  that.  In  essence, 
there  Is  nothing  important  which  Basic 
Spartan  can  do  that  Improved  Spartan  can- 
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not  do  better.  In  short,  the  President's  an- 
nouncement represents  an  Important  new 
reason  for  deferring  Cannikin  until  we  dis- 
cover whether  SALT  agreement  can  be 
reached  this  year,  as  seems  to  be  expected 
by  the  Administration. 

•  These  senior  members  were  Herbert  P. 
York.  Chairman:  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  Vice 
Chairman;  Herbert  ScovUle,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  FAS  Strategic  Weapons  Committee  and 
Sponsor  Jerome  B.  Wlesner. 

STATEMENT    BY    JEROU)    M.    LOWXNSTEIN 

No  Island  Is  an  Island — where  radiation  ef- 
fects are  concerned.  Already  every  living  crea- 
ture on  the  planet  has  measurable  concen- 
trations of  Cs-137  and  Sr-90  due  to  fallout 
from  atomic  weapons  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere, fallout  which  will  continue  for  another 
generation  at  least,  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional atmospheric  tests  of  developing  nuclear 
nations.  Add  to  this  the  nuclear  power  net- 
work which  Is  expected  to  exceed  50  stations 
by  the  year  2000,  each  emitting  small  but 
"tolerable"  amounts  of  radioactivity  directly 
Into  the  envlrotiment  and  producing  stag- 
gering quantities  of  radioactive  wastes  for 
which  there  is  no  known  safe  disposal  method. 

No  Island  Is  an  island — In  either  sp;ice  or 
time.  We  are  told  that  nearly  all  the  fission 
and  fusion  products  from  this  proposed  5 
megaton  "event"  will  be  "contained"  far 
underground.  Admittedly  some  tritium  and 
other  long-lived  Isotopes  will  be  dissolved  In 
the  ground  water  and  find  their  way  to  sea, 
but  thanks  to  the  magic  of  dilution  in  an  In- 
finite ocean,  these  concentrations  will  im- 
mediately drop  to  negligible  amounts.  Never 
mind  that  some  aquatic  organisms  such  as 
oysters  can  concentrate  radioactive  zinc  or 
cobalt  by  factors  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  a 
million,  or  that  the  Soviet  biologist.  Poll- 
karpov,  showed  damage  to  fish  eggs  by  very 
low  concentrations  of  Sr-90,  the  most  per- 
sistent and  troublesome  pollutant  with  its 
half-life  of  30  years. 

The  AEC  has  indeed  mustered  an  Impres- 
sive group  of  consultants — from  "radloblol- 
ogy,  soil  mechanics,  structural  engineering, 
geophysics,  hydrology,  radiation  medicine, 
ecology,  geology,  oceanography,  tsunamln- 
ology,  seismology,  and  hydrogeology" — ^whlch 
makes  me  think  of  Ambrose  Beirce's  defini- 
tion of  the  word  consult:  "To  seek  8upp>ort 
for  a  course  already  decided  upon."  Didn't 
any  of  these  doctors  say,  "Dont  do  It.  Stop 
smoking!"?  No.  they  aU  apparently  said 
"Well,  If  you  must  smoke,  use  filter  tips." 

The  AEC  environmental  report  is  all  about 
filter  tips.  It  admits  environmental  damage 
has  occurred  and  will  occur  on  Amchltka, 
that  radioactive  pollution  of  the  waters  on 
and  around  the  Island  may  occur,  but  It 
claims  that  smoking  Is  necessary  "In  the 
interests  of  national  security." 

Why  does  a  report  which  is  so  filled  with 
necessary  statements  somehow  fall  to  reas- 
sure? Perhaps  it  Is  because  the  AEC.  like 
the  tobacco  companies,  has  become  a  pro- 
moter and  advocate  of  nasty  habits  which 
the  public  increasingly  suspects  are  against 
Its  own  health  and  Interests.  Perhaps  they 
remember  how  the  uranium  mines  were  re- 
assured about  the  safety  of  their  work  and 
later  found  to  have  an  Increased  Incidence 
of  lung  cancer.  They  may  have  found  reas- 
suring statements  like  this  one  from  Maw- 
son,  In  his  book  on  radioactive  wastes.  1965 : 

"Liberation  of  raodioactive  materltU  into 
the  confined  waters  of  harbors  would  appear 
very  hazardous,  and  liberation  at  sea  would 
contaminate  an  International  resource,  with 
ho  control  other  than  that  of  the  captain 
of  the  ship.  However,  similar  problems  con- 
cerning the  discharge  of  fuel  oil  have  been 
faced    with    considerable   success    .    .    ." 

Finally,  they  may  wonder  how  an  event — a 
5  megaton  event — can  benefit  national 
*curlty  when  its  Imminence  is  making  so 
niany  people  Insecure. 

I  do  not  question  most  of  the  scientific 
facts  set  forth  in  this  report.  I  do  dispute  the 


conclusion — that  the  test  should  be  held. 
Whitehead  said  that  In  most  works  of 
philosophy  the  nroneous  assumptions  will 
be  found  on  tbe  first  page  and  all  the  rest 
follows  very  logically.  Under  Part  I — Back- 
ground— Cannikin — What  &  Why — the  first 
sentence  reads,  "Cannikin  is  an  underground 
nuclear  teet  which  is  a  vlttU  part  of  the 
weapons  development  program  of  the  United 
States."  No  justification  whatever  is  given 
for  this  statement.  The  next  30  piages  or  so 
are  devoted  to  how  lltUe  damage  this  test 
will  do  to  the  environment. 

Even  If  I  believed  this  report  literally.  I 
would  still  not  be  convinced  or  reassured.  I 
have  here  a  chart  which  sbows  how  the 
"allowable  limit"  of  exp>06ure  for  radiation 
workers  has  been  progressively  reduced  since 
1902.  At  that  time,  it  was  set  at  2050  ROM/ 
yr.,  three  times  the  mean  lethal  doee  tf  given 
all  at  once.  Since  then  It  has  halved  on  tho 
average  of  every  6  years,  as  we  gained  more 
and  more  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  low 
levels  of  radlatltm.  The  dashed  line  Is  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  to  1970,  showing 
what  the  new  limit  might  be  predicted  to 
be — and  interestingly,  this  Is  exactly  the  new 
limit  Gofman  and  Tamplln  are  demanding, 
and  that  the  A£C  and  the  nuclear  power  In- 
dtistry  are  claiming  is  ridiculously  low. 

Why  have  these  values  been  progressively 
reduced  over  the  last  70  years?  Simply  be- 
cause the  damaging  effects  of  radiation 
emerge  slowly.  First  we  saw  skin  burns  and 
cancer  due  to  too  much  exposure  to  x-ray; 
later  we  began  seeing  increased  Incidence  of 
leukemia;  recently.  Alice  Stewart  showed  in- 
creased Incidence  of  cancer  in  children  whoee 
mothers  had  had  pelvic  x-rays  during  preg- 
nancy— with  dose  exposures  so  small  that 
they  hitherto  were  thought  to  be  completely 
harmless.  Finally,  we  have  genetic  effects  at 
even  lower  levels,  which  may  not  show  up 
for  several  generations. 

Because  of  the  cumulative  pollution  of  the 
ocean  by  fallout,  eflluents  from  nuclear 
p)ower  plants,  dumping,  and  nuclear  tests 
such  as  this  one,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  radiation  effects  on  aquatic  organisms. 
The  most  alarming  findings  are  those  of 
PoUkarpov,  who  found  that  very  low  con- 
centrations of  Sr-90  cause  abnormalities,  es- 
pecially in  the  spinal  cords,  of  developing 
fish  eggs.  He  concluded,  from  his  book,  "Ra- 
dloe(X)logy  of  Aquatic  Organisms:" 

"It  has  been  shown  that  further  radio- 
active contamination  of  the  seas  and  oceans 
is  Inadmissible,  because  It  entails  great  risk 
of  a)  producing  Irreversible  changes  in  the 
hydroblosphere,  b)  disrupting  the  resources 
ujxin  which  the  fisheries  depend  and  c)  pro- 
ducing dangerous  levels  of  contamination  in 
the  marine  organisms  consumed  by  man.  To 
avoid  these  radiation  consequences,  it  is  es- 
sential to  end  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  and 
the  dumping  of  liquid  and  solid  radioactive 
waste  into  the  seas  and  (x:eans." 

I  recently  6p>oke  with  PoUkarpov  at  a  con- 
ference on  Exploitation  of  the  Oceans  in 
Bordeaux.  He  has  done  numerous  additional 
studies  since  1967  and  feels  even  more 
strongly  that  these  conclusions  were  correct. 

No  Island  Is  an  Island  when  it  stages  a 
five  megaton  "event"  that  is  as  near  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Japan  and  Canada  as  it  Is  to 
the  continental  U.S.  Furthermore,  the  native 
people  of  these  sparsely  populated  island 
chains  wonder  why  tests  which  are  considered 
risky  at  home  are  somehow  safer  In  their 
midst.  I  was  present  at  Bikini  when  Island 
people  who  believe  that  they  lose  their  souls 
when  they  lose  their  land  were  uprooted  and 
moved  to  other  Islands  for  the  sake  of  our 
national  security.  Two  months  ago  at 
Bordeaux.  I  was  sought  out  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Tahitians  who  believes  that  his 
people  are  suffering  111  effects  from  the 
French  atomic  tests  In  their  territory.  This 
morning  a  spokesman  for  the  Aleuts  took 
me  aside  and  expressed  similar  concerns. 

As  I  sat  for  3  hours  this  morning  and  lis- 
tened to  all  that  scientific  testimonv,  I  real- 


ized that  the  AEC  really  doesn't  understand 
why  people  are  so  upset  about  this  test  de- 
spite all  their  careful  factual  reassurances, 
so  perhaps  I  should  spell  It  out: 

People  are  upset  because  this  test  Is  a 
hostile  act  against  the  environment  in  a 
time  of  rising  environmental  concern. 

It  win  add  to  the  radiation  burden  of  life 
on  earth  and  in  the  ocean. 

It  Is  a  mas3lve  military  gesture  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  the  U.S.  are  hungry  for 
peace  and  finding  alternatives  to  nuclear 
war. 

It  is  an  insult  to  native  Island  peoples 
resentful  of  having  their  Interests  considered 
secondary  to  those  of  the  testing  powers. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  AEC  for  its 
valuable  ecological  and  archeological  studies 
of  the  Island  of  Amchltka.  As  a  nuclear  phy- 
sician and  a  concerned  member  of  the  human 
race  of  all  life  on  earth.  I  would  urge  them 
to  quit  while  they're  ahead.  As  General  Giller 
said  this  morning,  weapons  systems  become 
obsolete  with  time.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  why  even  greater  detonations  cannot 
be  Justified  on  the  same  basis;  and  serve  as 
Justification  for  other  nuclear  powers  to  con- 
tinue doing  the  same.  Radioactivity  Is  cumu- 
lative and  the  effects  on  humans  and  other 
life  sure  slow  to  emerge.  The  only  ctire  Is 
prevention,  and  the  time  to  start  Is  now. 


Statement  of  Richard  A.  Fineberg,  Ph.  D. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  Is  a  signifi- 
cant hazard  resulting  from  the  military's 
dumping  of  munitions  and  lethal  chemical 
agents  In  the  western  Aleutians.  There  is  no 
mention  of  possible  gas-related  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  Cannikin  event  in  the 
AEC's  Elnvironmental  Statement.  I  wish  tc 
assure  myself — as  well  as  those  who  brought 
these  reports  to  my  attention — that  the  AEC 
has  fully  considered  the  probletn  when  It 
assures  the  public  ( 1 )  that  the  antlcip.ited 
Impact  on  marine  ecosystems  is  relatively 
small  (pp  2,  22)  and  (2)  that  environmental 
studies  have  been  completed  and  that  delay 
of  the  test  for  further  study  will  serve  no 
practical  purpiose  (pp  4.  28). 

A  letter  to  Senator  Gravel  last  week  re- 
ferred to  "several  thousand  tons  of  war  gas 
(mustard  and  Lewisite)  dumped  by  the 
Army  off  of  Amchltka  and  Shemya  Islands 
in  the  spring  of  1946."  The  author,  who  does 
not  wish  to  be  Identified  publicly,  said  that 
he  was  on  a  barge  which  dumped  large 
steel  drums  containing  mustard  and  Lewisite 
off  Amchltka  during  the  spring  of  1946. 

In  addition,  there  are  reports  of  an  Opera- 
tion Chase  munitions  dumping  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Amchltka  in  1967.  Operation  Chase  (an 
acronym  for  "Cut  Holes  and  Sink  'Em")  Is 
the  program  in  which  the  military  scuttles 
loaded  Liberty  ships  In  the  (xean  to  dispose 
of  obsolete  and  defective  munitions.  Sev«:al 
of  the  scuttled  Chase  ships  have  carried  a 
cargo  of  nerve  gas  rockets  and  bombs. 

These  reports  raise  several  questions: 

(1 )  What  information  has  the  AEC  exam- 
ined concerning  military  munitions  and  le- 
thal gas  dumping  In  the  Amchltka  region? 

(2)  What  chemical  warfare  material  has 
been  reported  dumped  in  the  Amchltka  area. 
in  precisely  what  quantities,  at  what  loca- 
tions and  in  what  kind  of  containers? 

( 3 )  What  attempts  have  been  made  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  these  reports  and  to 
insure  that  these  are  the  only  instances 
of  gas  dumping  in  the  western  Aleutians? 

(4)  Presuming  that  these  reports  are  re- 
liable, what  experiments  have  been  per- 
formed to  determine  the  possible  effects — if 
any — of  the  projected  ground  shcxrk  and  over- 
pressure on  these  materials? 

(5)  What  are  the  effects  of  mustard  on  in- 
vertebrates and  fauna  of  the  marine  ecosys- 
tem which,  the  Environmental  Statement 
says.  Is  biologically  rioher  than  the  island 
of  Amchltka  Itself?  Have  the  consequences  of 
exposure  to  mustard  been  observed  by  AEC 
researchers? 

( 6 )  Has  AEC  made  a  thorough  study  of  th« 
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reports   on   other   ocean -jxjlsoolng   episodes 
which  may  relate  to  gas  diimplng  such  as: 

(a)  the  U8CO  weather  station  at  Peale  Is- 
land in  the  Wake  Island  cluster,  which  was 
temporarily  abandoned  in  April  1968.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  Coastguardsmen 
manning  the  station  became  111  when  gas 
containers  dumped  In  the  water  during  World 
War  n  began  breaking  up.  Gas  masks  had  to 
be  used  and  the  station  was  temporarily 
evacuated. 

(b)  the  flshermen  reportedly  exposed  to  a 
mustard-type  gas  In  the  North  Sea  during 
the  summer  of  1969? 

With  regard  to  point  (2)  above,  the  dis- 
crepancy betTween  the  Army's  report  and  the 
letter  to  Senator  Gravel  troubles  me. 

The  Army  has  acknowledged  gas  dumping 
off  Attu,  more  than  350  miles  northeast  of 
Amchltka  In  1947,  but  the  Army  told  Gravel 
that  It  can  find  no  record  which  conflnns 
that  chemical  agents  were  disposed  of  In  the 
ocean  near  Alaska  or  th«  Aleutian  Islands  In 
1946.  Senator  Gravel's  informant  says  he  can 
attest  to  having  participated  in  one  1946 
dump  off  Amchltka — perhaps  50  miles  from 
the  Island,  he  estimates — nxyreover,  he  be- 
lieves there  may  have  been  other  dumpings 
off  Amchltka  dvirlng  the  early  months  of  1946. 
Since  he  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  later  in  1946,  he  says,  the  Army's  1947 
report  must  refer  to  a  different  disposal  op- 
eration. Has  the  A£C  satisfied  itself  that  the 
Army's  records  on  ocean  dumping  are  reli- 
able? 

With  regard  to  point  (3)  and  (4)  above. 
It  would  be  appropriate  to  ask  technical 
questions  along  the  following  lines: 

What  Is  the  likelihood  that  the  steel  con- 
tainers dumped  In  1946  and/or  1947  are  still 
intact?  If  Intact,  could  the  overpressure  or 
ground  shock  from  the  blast  rupture  them? 
If  not  longer  Intact,  Is  the  gas  still  likely  to 
be  present  in  the  vicinity?  What  empirical 
experiments  have  been  conducted  In  this 
regard? 

I  am  informed  that  Lewisite  hydroUzes 
( neutralisjes )  rapidly  in  water.  Mustard,  how- 
ever, freezes  at  57  degrees  fahrenhelt.  Conse- 
quently, mustard  could  conceivably  sit  In 
large  blocks  on  the  ocean  floor.  In  solid  state, 
the  Army  says,  there  would  be  a  slow  dis- 
solving of  the  mustard.  The  rate  of  break- 
down Into  non-toxle  components  would  de- 
pend on  the  surface  exposed  and  the  tur- 
bulence. What  Is  that  rate  of  dissolution?  Is 
it  possible  that  during  this  process  a  few 
curious  fish  might  come  in  contact  with  the 
blodcs  and  die  of  mustard  jKJisonlng?  Could 
their  decay  attract  other  fish  into  the  area, 
who  would  in  turn  be  poisoned?  Could  the 
overpressure  or  ground  shock  from  Cannikin 
break  these  blocks  and  seit  th«n  in  motion? 
What  would  be  the  effects  of  such  an  oc- 
currence? Would  the  ABC  conalder  this  train 
of  events  slgnlflcant  to  the  marine  ecosystem? 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  am  NOT 
asserting  that  nerve  gas  has  been  dumpied  off 
Amchltka,  nor  am  I  asserting  that  mustard 
or  nerve  gas  dumping  would  necessarily  in- 
crease the  hazard  associated  with  the  pro- 
posed Cannikin  event.  I  do  not  have  the 
technical  information  and  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  answering  these  questions.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  this  matter,  and  I  see  noth- 
ing in  the  AEC  statement  to  assure  me  that 
the  ABC  has  taken  the  time  to  explore  this 
area  carefully.  I  believe  that  these  are  Im- 
portant questions  to  which  the  Cannikin 
Environmental  Statement  should  address 
Itself. 

ADDENDUM  TO  LETTEX  OF  M.^T  20,  1971,  CON- 
CERNING ALLEOED  DUMPING  OF  WAK  CAS  OFT 
AMCHITKA    IN    1»48 

We  agree  not  to  use  the  name  of  the  In- 
dividual who  brought  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention  at  Sanstor    Gravel   In   any   public 


statement  without  first  obtaining  a  written 
release  from  the  Individual. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Bloomiteld, 
Anchorage  Aisiatant  to  Senator  Gravel. 

Ricrakd  a.  Finzberc,  Ph.  D.. 
College    of    Business.    Economics    and 
Government.    University   of   Alaska. 
Max  28,  1971. 

Mat  20.  1971. 
To  the  Senator: 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  test  of  nu- 
clear material  at  Amchltka.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  inquire  of  the  U.S.  Army  what  the 
effect  of  this  explosion  may  be  on  the  several 
thousand  tons  of  war  gas  (mustard  and 
Lewisite)  dumped  by  the  Army  off  of  Am- 
chltka and  Shemya  Islands  in  the  spring  of 
1946,  in  one  half-Inch  steel  containers. 

The  gases  were  in  liquid  form  In  steel 
drums,  each  container,  as  I  recall,  weighing 
about  two  tons  when  full.  I  believe  the  larger 
quantity  was  dumped  off  Shemya  during  this 
period:  however,  the  quantity  dumped  off 
Amchltka  was  many  hundred  tons. 

It  may  be  that  these  containers  have 
rusted  through  and  the  contents  already  dis- 
sipated. It  may  also  be  possible  that  many 
are  Intact  or  nearly  rusted  through  and  a 
large  blast  could  rupture  the  drum  releasing 
a  large  quantity  of  poison  gas  Into  the  en- 
vironment, either  Into  the  sea  or  Into  both 
sea  and  atmosphere. 

I  have  not  contacted  the  executive  depart- 
ments or  the  press  on  this  matter  since  the 
ramifications  should  first  receive  an  objec- 
tive and  scientific  review  to  ascertain  any 
potential  environmental  danger.  If  your  of- 
fice will  pursue  the  matter.  I  will  leave  It  at 
that. 

Please  be  advised,  however,  that  several 
thousand  tons  of  liquid  war  gases  are  enough 
to  devastate  a  very  large  area  if  released.  I 
do  not  know  the  equivalent  effect  on  marine 
life,  such  as  on  plankton,  fish,  sea  mammals, 
crustaceans  and  other  aquatic  plants  and 
animals,  as  well  as  on  sea  birds. 
Sincerely. 


I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman  at  length, 
examined  his  discharge  and,  on  the  basis  of 
his  statements,  supplementing  this  letter, 
believe  that  this  is  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward attempt  to  assure  that  there  are  no 
dangers  from  gas  he  helped  dump  off  Am- 
chltka, In  1946. 

RAP. 

Mat  26,  1971. 

Statement  bt  Dr.  LroiA  Selkeecg 
My  name  Is  Lidla  Selkregg.  I  have  been  an 
Alaskan  resident  for  13  years  and  I  am  testi- 
fying as  a  concerned  citizen.  I  am  a  profes- 
sional geologist  and  for  the  last  10  years  I 
have  also  worked  as  a  planner,  applying  mv 
knowledge  of  geology  to  the  development  of 
criteria  for  sound  land  use,  planning  and 
regional  economic  development.  Following 
the  March  27.  1964  earthquake.  I  participated 
In  the  development  of  geological  data  and 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  reconstruction 
plans  for  all  the  communities  that  had  been 
effected  by  the  earthquake. 

I  am  not  here  to  challenge  the  competency 
of  the  many  scientists  who  have  been  In- 
volved In  the  preparation  and  interpretation 
of  data  used  for  the  development  of  the 
criteria  followed  to  Insure  safety  in  the  pro- 
posed test.  It  would  be  pretentious  of  me  to 
do  so.  after  having  read  only  the  environmen- 
tal statement  and  listening  to  the  presenta- 
tions made  here  by  the  panel  memhers  yes- 
terday morning. 

I  am  here  because  I  am  deeply  concerned. 
My  experience  In  dealing  with  data  related 
to  earthquakes,  groundwater  and  other  geo- 
logical factors,  has  taught  me  to  recognlz« 


how  limited  Is  our  knowledge  In  regard  to 
the  behavior  of  the  earth's  crust  In  reaction 
to  natural  or  Induced  forces.  This  knowledge 
Is  limited,  not  because  we  do  not  know  the 
principle  Involved  or  the  reactive  mechan- 
ism triggered,  but  because  It  would  be  only 
If  the  earth  was  made  of  a  homogeneous  ma- 
terial of  which  we  have  complete  and  full 
knowledge  from  every  physical  aspect,  that 
we  could  completely  and  surely  predict  the 
results.  But  we  know  that  the  geological 
condition  at  the  test  site  Is  not  so.  As  rep- 
resented in  the  Impact  study,  we  are  dealing 
with  volcanic  rocks  and  volcanic  debris  of 
various  types.  The  test  site  Is  located  be- 
tween two  known  large  faulfts  and  test  bor- 
ings have  been  limited  to  certain  locations. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  conditions  encoun- 
tered at  the  site  of  the  test  borings  cannot 
be  projected  with  assurance  to  the  areas 
which  have  not  been  tested.  Groundwater, 
as  an  example,  in  this  type  of  material  la 
found  principally  In  cracks,  crevices  or  pock- 
ets which  may  be  interconnected  or  sepa- 
rate. What  assurance  do  we  have  that  the 
force  Induced  by  the  atomic  test  may  not 
change  the  present  groundwater  condition 
by  allowing  confined  water  to  move  through 
newly  formed  cracks  and  crevices  and  there- 
fore, changing  the  present  groundwater  sys- 
tem and  allowing  for  a  larger  amount  of  wa- 
ter, then  predicted,  to  fiow  In  the  chimney 
at  a  faster  rate.  This,  then,  could  shorten 
the  time  span  predicted  for  the  water  to 
reach  the  ground  surface,  or  shorten  the 
time  span  predicted  for  the  water  to  move 
from  the  chimney  to  the  sea.  These  and  many 
other  unpredictable  results  of  the  proposed 
test  are  what  concern  me. 

I  am  sure  that  studies  equally  thorough 
were  made  prior  to  the  Baneberry  test.  Yet 
a  leak  occurred!  The  experience  gained  from 
that  test,  I  am  sure,  was  applied  In  develop- 
ing the  criteria  used  for  the  design  of  the 
proposed  Cannikin  test.  But  what  other  un- 
known or  valuable  information  exists?  If 
this  was  a  laboratory  test,  I  would  share  the 
challenge  of  research.  But  we  are  dealing 
with  an  atomic  test  of  a  magnitude  never 
tested  before  at  a  site  with  particularly  pre- 
carious seismic  oondltlons! 

Last  week  I  attended.  In  San  Francisco,  as 
International  conference  on  earthquakes 
held  under  the  sponsorship  of  Nato's  Com- 
mittee on  the  "Challenge  of  Modern  So- 
ciety." The  purpose  was  to  develc^  criteria 
for  the  development  of  an  International  ex- 
change of  knowledge  and  assistance  In  the 
prevention.  Immediate  relief  and  long-range 
planning  of  disasters  resulting  from  earth- 
quakes. The  conclusion  reached  by  the  vari- 
ous panels  was  that  much  Is  stui  unknown 
on  the  causes,  effects  and  catastrophic 
changes  resulting  from  earthquakes,  and 
that  much  Is  unknown  In  respect  to  the  be- 
havior of  faults  and  the  potential  of  tsu- 
namies.  The  recommendation  of  the  confer- 
ence was  that  an  international  team  of  sci- 
entists be  gathered  to  allow  for  interchange 
of  knowledge  and  studies  related  to  increas- 
ing world  knowledge  on  these  tc^lcs.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  an  international  commit- 
tee of  scientists  be  formed  to  study  methods 
of  prevention  and  recovery  from  earthquake- 
induced  disasters.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  this 
approach  of  trying  to  find  solutions  to  one 
man's  proWems  in  unison  and  considered 
myself  privileged  to  have  a  part  in  the  con- 
ference. I  was  also  Impressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  participants  In  the 
conference.  He  stated: 

"Natural  disasters  have  no  national  boun- 
daries. If  men  are  to  cope  with  the  threat  of 
earthquakes  and  the  tragedies  they  too  often 
leave  behind.  It  Is  ImperaUve  that  aU  gov- 
emmenta  Join  In  sharing  Ideas  and  reaourcea 
freely  and  Imaginatively." 
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I  am  sad  to  say  that  I  find  the  words  ol 
the  President  completely  Inconslstant  with 
the  Intent  of  the  proposed  Cannikin  atomic 
test  which  Is  the  topic  of  this  hearing. 

Comments  Rex,atino  to  the  Text  of  "Deaft 
Envieonmental     Statement     Cannhciic," 

FOB      DELTVBBT      to     the      PtFBUC      HEAXXNOS 

ScHEDruED  FOE  Mat  26-Mat  28,  at  Jithxau, 
Alaska,  and  Anchoeage,  Alaska,  Respkc- 

tivelt 

My  name  is  James  Boiilen.  I  do  oo(xi|>oslte- 
materlals-research,  and  over  the  past  20  years 
have  been  engaged  In  work  which  concerned 
the  DEW  Une,  KdnnitetDaji,  Poliaris,  and 
Sprint  missile  systems,  and  h*Te  been  granted 
Secret  Security  clearance  by  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment.  In  1967  I  emigrated  to  Canada.  I  repre- 
sent the  Sierra  Club  <rf  British  Columbia  In 
the  capacity  of  Conservation  Chairman,  and 
carry  with  me  the  endorsatlon  for  my  reooarks 
by  the  British  Columbia  Envtronmeatal 
Council,  and  Pollution  Probe,  an  eastern  Ca- 
nadian antl-pollutlon  group.  These  groups 
total  over  100.000  members. 

The  cloak  of  security  surrounding  previoiis 
nucleckT  device  testing  on"  Amchltka  )mk  vp- 
parently  been  lifted  somewhat  concerning 
Cannikin,  as  attested  to  by  conducting  these 
hearings.  Further  progress  le  Indicated  by 
permitting  Canartilan  residents  to  express 
their  opinion  regarding  the  envtronxnental 
Impact  of  Cannikin,  Elation  over  ttils  progress 
must  be  tempered  by  the  observation  that  for 
the  AEC  to  conduct  these  hearings  ooikcern- 
ing  its  own  project  Is  somewhat  «knalagous  to 
the  "fox  being  given  the  Job  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  chickens".  We  are,  quite 
frankly,  not  optimistic  that  any  Canadian 
opposition  to  the  Caimilkln  test  will  effect  tiie 
VS.  decision  making  process,  and  for  reasons 
vhlch  are  not  germane  to  these  hearings. 
However,  not  to  represent  the  cause  for  pro- 
moting more  humane  world  environment 
at  each  afforded  opportunity,  would  amount 
to  endorsement  of  ecological  vandalism 
which  Oanndkln  represents. 

Widespread  Canadian  concern  over  the  ef- 
fect on  the  Canadian  environment  of  nuclear 
tests  initiated  in  1968  when  Schooner,  a  35 
Klloton  craterlng  experiment  utilizing  nu- 
clear explosives,  leaked  radiation  onto  Cana- 
dian soil.  In  November  1969,  Prof.  Martin 
Kalkstein,  of  State  University  of  New  York, 
told  a  U.S.  Senate  Subooonnlttee  tiiat  radio- 
active debris  from  Schooner  violated  the  1963 
International  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 

Evidence  exists  that  a  more  recent  event, 
the  Dec.  18,  1970  Banebury  underground 
nuclear  test,  leaked  radiation  Into  Canada. 
The  Vancouver  Sun  Ottawa  bureau  reported 
In  Jan.  1971  that  Federal  Gov't,  readings  in 
the  Toronto  area  (Pop.  2,000.000)  and  Wind- 
sor area  (Pop.  300,000)  registered  Increases 
on  Dec.  25  and  Dec.  27  from  the  normal 
background  radiation  of  .01  to  .03  plcocurlee 
to  more  than  doubling  to  .05  to  .07  plco- 
curies.  The  radlatlcMi  was  reported  to  have 
consisted  of  fission  products  which  are  often 
associated  with  nuclear  devices.  Toronto  is 
approximately  2,100  miles  northeast  from 
the  Nevada  testing  grounds.  Amchltka  Is  ap- 
proximately 2,600  miles  due  west  from 
Canada's  British  Columbia.  In  view  of  radia- 
tion biologist  Dr.  John  Oofman's  (of  the 
AEC  LIvermore  Radiation  Laboratory)  wide- 
ly publicized  statemente  that  there  are  NO 
safe  levels  of  radioactivity,  we  are  indeed 
deeply  concerned. 

Amchltka,  which  ta  located  between  the 
61st  and  52nd  parallel  Ues  approx.  3500  mUee 
due  west,  as  mentioned  above,  of  the  low«r 
half  of  British  Columbia,  the  home  of  2,- 
000.000  people,  Practioally  all  of  Canada's 
populated  areas  Ue  within  the  vicinity  of 
these  parallels.  In  the  event  ai  leakage  from 
Cannikin,  the  prevailing  west  to  east  winds 
vlll  deposit  any  vented  radioactive  debris 
on  us  along  with  the  heavy  prsdptUtlan 
which  is  encountered  In  B.C.  duilng  th0 
autunui  and  winter  months.  Cannikin.  In  the 


range  of  5  megatons  will  be  250  times  larger 
than  Banebury.  Clearly  then.  Cannikin 
poses  great  potential  for  vastly  increasing 
the  human  radiation  dose  rate  over  back- 
ground radiation.  Due  to  the  relatively 
long-lived  nature  of  the  radioactive  debris, 
there  Is  a  strong  poasiblllty  that  othw  in- 
fected organic  substances  will  enter  the  food 
chain  and  ultimately  find  their  way  Into  us, 
and  thus  multiply  our  dose  by  an  unknown 
amount.  "Hie  statements  In  the  Draft  En- 
vironmental Statement  are  qualified  suf- 
ficiently so  that  one  cannot  Infer  from  them 
that  venting  will  not  occur.  Cannikin  has  the 
potential  for  infecting  all  of  us  with  In- 
creased levels  of  radiation,  and  If  leaking 
occurs,  we  will  pass  on  to  those  yet  unbtHn 
a  heritage  which  may  Include  cancers, 
monster  aberrations  In  appearance  or  be- 
haviour, premature  death,  and  possibly  the 
seed  for  exterminating  all  living  things  on 
this  planet.  The  environmental  impact  state- 
ment does  not  deal  with  this  potential,  be- 
cause It  accepts  the  assumption  that  there 
exist  "safe"  levels  of  radiation  dosage.  We 
suggest  that  this  assumption  is  invaUd,  that 
no  conclusive  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that 
there  are  any  safe  levels  of  radiation  dosage 
beyond  that  of  nature's  normal  background 
radiation. 

The  Environmental  statement  on  P.  6 
states  that  Amchltka  was.  In  part,  chosen 
for  a  test  site  due  to  its  "remoteness  from 
htmaan  populations".  Clearly  with  respect  to 
venting,  distance  does  not  protect  human 
populations  from  the  harmful  effects  of  test- 
ing. There  may  be  little  irreparable  damage 
done  to  Amchltka,  per  se.  but  what  of  the 
possible  radio  nuclide  Infection  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  human  beings,  many  yet 
unborn;  our  fellow  creatures  with  whom  we 
share  this  earth,  and  other  organisms  pres- 
ent on  the  earth.  Certainly  venting  pos- 
sesses the  potential  for  creating  an  Irreversi- 
ble  Impact   on   the   environment. 

Equally  imaoceptable.  and  for  the  same 
reasons  as  given  above,  are  the  statements 
regarding  the  potential  damage  caused  by 
radio  nuclides  seeping  out  of  the  test  area 
by  various  means,  for  the  ".  .  .  pocket  of 
radioactivity  will  remain  Indefinitely".  Sup- 
pose, some  time  dtiring  this  indefinite  future, 
Amchltka  should  blow  up,  releasing  this  tre- 
mendous amount  of  poison  Into  the  air  and 
the  sea  around  it.  Canadians  are  equally 
concerned  over  this  potential  radionuclide 
leakage  Into  the  water,  as  the  waters  off  Am- 
chltka lie  within  the  Kuro  Siva  (Black  Cur- 
rent) which  will  rapidly  carry  this  Infected 
water  to  Canadian  shores,  where  all  living 
things,  through  the  food  chains  will  ulti- 
mately transmit  the  poison  to  us. 

The  possibilities  of  earthquakes,  tsunamis, 
and  other  seismic  effects  are  dealt  with  at 
some  length,  upon  which  we  should  like 
to  comment,  "the  possibility  of  Ccuanlkin 
triggering  an  earthquake  .  .  .  cannot  be 
ruled  out".  Highly  unlikely  that  an  earth- 
quake wlU  be  triggered,  more  unlikely  that 
a  tsunami  will  be  created.  "Cannikin  will  be 
no  more  than  a  slight  perturbation  to  natural 
processes",  yet  the  statement  is  NOT  sure 
about  "triggered  ground  motion". 

It  is  of  Interest  to  us  as  to  how  these 
conclusions  were  reached.  It  appears  that 
a  rather  large  number  of  prestigious  Insti- 
tutions are  involved  In  contributing  to  the 
decision  (A-6)  that  "unless  the  event  Is 
detonated  near  a  fault  on  which  an  earth- 
quake of  this  magnitude  is  imminent",  no 
earthquake  from  an  explosion  will  occur.  It 
Is  not  our  intention  to  denigrate  the  un- 
named Individual  scientists  who  undoubtedly 
gave  considerable  thought  to  this  problem, 
but  to  pose  as  a  matter  of  grave  concern, 
how  a  responsible  agency  of  the  U-S.  Oovem- 
ment  could  so  slmplistically  correlate  the 
evidently  vast  body  of  seismic  knowledge 
and/or  opinion  Into  this  statement.  Certainly 
some  scientists  cast  dissenting  opinions  re- 
garding seismic  effects.  If  so — the  concerned 


public  Is  entitled  to  know  about  them,  as 
well.  For  your  Information,  some  dissenting 
opinion. 

Dr.  James  N.  Brume.  California  Inst,  of 
Technology  stated  (Vancouver  Province  Sept. 
23.  1969)  and  quoted  from  "Science":  "There 
Is  no  logical  reason  why  a  nuclear  explosion 
couldn't  be  the  Initiating  event  In  a  series 
of  events  causing  a  major  earthquake.  The 
larger  the  explosion,  the  greater  the  possi- 
bility of  its  triggering  such  a  series".  Dr. 
George  Swelg,  also  of  Cal.  Tech.  In  the  Van- 
couver Sun  Dec.  4,  1070,  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  Cannikin  test  could  "start  a 
major  earthquake  and  a  trans-Paciflc  tidal 
wave". 

Can  anyone  state  with  absolute  certainty 
that  the  underground  testing  of  nuclear  de- 
vices in  the  Nevada  desert  had  no  part  in 
contributing  to  the  recent  earthquakes  In 
Los  Angeles,  which  resulted  in  loss  of  life 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
damage? 

Canadians  remember  the  damage  done  to 
our  coastline  from  the  1064  aim^j^h  earth- 
quake. 

The  seismic  effects  of  Cannikin  may  not 
prove  Immediately  catastrophic,  but  cer- 
tainly It  Is  outside  of  man's  capability  to 
even  comprehend  long  term  effects,  eafpe- 
cially  when  the  explosive  equivalent  of  6.000.- 
000  tons  of  TNT  Is  involved. 

If  man  were  able  to  predict  ecological  con- 
sequences of  his  actions  we  would  not,  to- 
day, be  threatened  by  extinction  from  long 
lived  pesticides,  which  are  wiping  out  whole 
species  of  wildlife  and  other  organisms.  We 
cannot  extrapolate  the  adverse  environmen- 
tal effects  of  any  pollirtcmt  which  retains 
its  ability  to  i>oUute  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  nor  do  we  know  the  mechanisms 
by  which  these  long  lived  pollutants  Infect 
all  organisms.  Therefore  we  must  not  en- 
gage In  any  further  activity  which  Injects 
long  lived  pollutants  Into  otir  planet. 

There  exists  an  anomaly  of  our  times 
which  on  one  hand  promises  for  long,  healthy 
lives,  yet  which  subverts  the  most  potenti- 
ally creative  and  productive  minds  of  our 
times  into  thinking  and  creating  the  means 
by  which  to  destroy  all  life  on  planet  Earth. 

The  potential  ecological  vandalism,  rep- 
resented by  Oannlkln,  must  be  prevented 
from  happening,  and  you,  the  human  beings 
associated  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion must  find  the  inner  strength,  for  you 
have  the  power,  to  do  it.  As  someone  h»ja 
remarked,  "Amchltka  may  be  the  link  in  a 
chain  of  events  which  will  bring  human 
history  to  an  end". 

We  therefore  suggest  alternative  1  (p.  28) 
"Not  testing  this  particular  explosive". 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Peoject 

Cannikin 

(Submitted  by  Paul  T.  Cote,  a  director  of  the 

"Don't  Make  a  Wave  Committee") 

Gentleman,  my  name  is  Paul  Cote.  I  am  a 
Canadian  citizen  and  a  director  of  the  "Don^ 
Make  a  Wave  Committee."  I  am  speaking  to 
you  today  on  behalf  of  an  estimated  70,000 
concerned  Canadians,  who  have  expressly  in- 
dorsed the  purpose  and  activities  of  the 
Committee  in  reject  of  Project  Cannikin. 
This  committee,  incorporated  under  the 
Societies  Act  of  British  Columbia,  has  as  its 
registered  objects  the  fostering  of  public 
awareness  of  the  possible  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  detonation  of  nuclear  explosives 
and  the  support  or  conduct  of  research  in 
the  area  ot  environmental  preservation. 

Among  those  organizations  represented  by 
my  presence  today  are: 

1.  The  Association  of  Western  Canadian 
Univeraltlaa 

2.  The  British  Columbia  Conference  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada 

3.  The  Canadian  Voice  of  Women 

4.  The  Sierra  Club  of  British  Columbia 

6.  The  Sierra  Club.  Pacific  Northwest 
chapter 
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S.  Tbe  Student  OhrtBtlan  lfoT«nMnt  of  the 
UnlTeralty  of  Brltlah  Oolumbl* 

7.  The  Society  for  Pcdlutlon  and  Snvlrasi- 
ment*l  Control  (B.O.) 

S.  P<dlntlon  Probe  of  Ontario,  and 

0.  The  Law  Student's  Aaaoclatlon  of  the 
XTnlverSty  of  British  Ck>lumbla. 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  nuclear  weapons  testing  any- 
where, at  any  time,  by  anyone,  and  In  par- 
ticular, we  oppose  the  planned  test  of  a  fire 
megaton  device  on  Amchltka  Island.  We 
strongly  urge  tbe  Unlt«di  States  to  unilateral- 
ly cast  the  first  stone  towards  attaining  world 
disarmament  and  in  so  doing  demonstrate  Its 
sincerity  of  purpoee  In  this  critical  Inter- 
national matter. 

The  "Don't  Make  a  Wave  Committee"  came 
Into  existence  following  the  spontaneous 
massive  demonstration  by  18,000  Canadians 
who,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  of  1812 
closed  the  Canada-U.SA.  border  at  the  time 
of  the  Mllrow  detonation  in  October  of  19Q0. 

At  that  time,  our  country  was  swept  by 
a  feeling  of  both  fear  and  revulsion  at  the 
prospect  of  facing  the  possibility  of  being  in- 
fected by  radioactive  debris  from  the  Mllrow 
test.  This  strong  feeling  was  heightened  by 
the  awareness  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsstOQ  was  conducting  the  test  In  spite  of 
strong  protest  notes  from  botih  the  Japanese 
and  Canadian  governments  and  that.  In  this 
age  of  nuclear  overtdll.  the  only  result  that 
could  flow  to  the  AJI.C.'s  credit  would  be 
the  Increase  In  efBclency  of  such  overkill  and 
the  stimulation  of  the  other  nuclear  powers 
to  strive  harder  In  the  nuclecu'  arms  race — 
the  race  no  one  can  win. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  another  nuclear 
detonation  ard  must  again  draw  conclusions 
about  Ita  potential  effects  on  out  environ- 
ment. I  say  ■•our"  because,  while  no  man  can 
claim  poesesslon  over  the  state  of  the  earth, 
should  this  planned  test  give  rise  to  earth- 
quake, tidal  wave  or  more  potentially:  radio- 
active leakage,  those  most  directly  affected 
will  be,  save  the  residents  of  Alaska,  Cana- 
dian citizens  who  lie  directly  In  the  path  of 
prevailing  sea  currents  and  winds.  What  man 
or  nation  could,  in  good  conscience,  take  any 
risk  in  these  circumstances. 

In  aMessing  the  possible  effects  on  Canni- 
kin, we,  as  laymen,  must  rely  basically  upon 

( 1 )  The  record  and  credibility  of  the  A.E.C. 
In  the  way  it  has  performed  to  date  and. 

(2)  Informed  scientific  opinion. 

On  eaoh  of  these  counts,  the  Cannikin 
teat  appears  as  sheer  nuulneos.  Of  the  under- 
ground tests  conducted  on  the  continental 
United  States  in  recent  years,  leakage  has 
occurred  in  slightly  over  8%  of  them.  In  aplte 
of  the  extensive  precautions  and  guarantees 
that  sucb  results  were  nearly  impossible.  As 
recently  as  December  1970,  leakage  occurred 
from  a  Nevada  test  and  was  detected  In 
Canada.  This  fact,  I  should  add,  points  to  a 
specific  breach  of  the  1963  Geneva  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Now.  the  A.E.C.  has  retreated  to 
Ameblt3ca  Island  In  the  Aleutians  to  con- 
duct a  test  In  one  of  the  most  selsmically 
active  Eu-eaa  o<  the  world  and  of  a  magnitude 
many  times  greater  than  any  underground 
test  yet  undertaken  by  them. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  blo-envlron- 
mental  effects  of  the  HOlrow  test.  The  "Don't 
Make  a  Wave  Committee"  evaluated  the 
A.E.C.  report  entitled  "Bloenvlronmental 
Safety  Studies,  Amchltka  Island.  Alaska, 
Milrow,  D-l-2  Months"  prepared  by  James 
B.  Klrkwtxxl  of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 
When  querying,  by  letter  of  December  12. 
1970,  the  finding  by  a  skindlver  of  "A  prob- 
able discovery  of  recent  submarine  move- 
ment of  rock  along  what  may  have  been  a 
fault  trace"  return  communications  from 
the  A.E.C.  unexplainably  ceased.  Ea  such 
circumstances  we  frankly  cannot  help  but 
conclude  that  the  A.B.C.'8  acUvltlee,  m  part, 
reflect  a  desire  to  maintain  Its  public  image 


to  the  detriment  of  an  open  and  honest  as- 
aeesment  of  those  activities. 

The  second  criteria  by  which  one  can 
assess  the  possible  results  of  the  test  is 
scientific  opinion.  In  this  regard  there  ap- 
pears a  clear  delineation  of  opinion  between 
those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  em- 
ployed or  fimded  by  the  A.E.C.  Needless  to 
say  those  who  do  not  derive  their  llvellhooda 
from  the  Commlasion  generally  view  the  test 
as  a  serious  environmental  threat  while  those 
who  do  derive  their  living  frccn  the  Oootunls- 
slon  are  driven  to  such  absurd  conclusions 
as  the  statement  that  the  test  could  be  bene- 
ficial by  way  of  releasing  pent-up  energy 
aitd/or  stress  prior  to  Its  accumulating  to 
larger  proportions.  Implicit  in  such  a  state- 
ment Is  knowledge  of  existing  stress  factors 
of  which  there  Is  little.  Using  the  A.E.C.'s 
own  logic  then.  It  Is  just  as  likely  that  large 
seismic  stress  factors  exist  at  this  time  and 
that  It  could  be  released  causing  a  catastroph- 
ic earthquake  or  tidal  wave,  especially 
when  triggered  by  the  explosive  force  of 
5,000,000  tons  of  T.N.T.  for  which  there  Is 
no  pxrecedent. 

A  good  Insight  Into  the  Canadian  view  on 
Amchltka  Is.  I  believe,  contained  In  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  last  week  In  The  Vancouver 
Sun  newspaper.  Ita  author  Is  Mr.  Bob 
Hunter,  a  regular  Sun  columnist,  who,  in 
1970  won  the  Govemor-Oeneral'8  Medal  for 
Literature  (equivalent  to  the  U.S.  Pulitzer 
Prize). 

AKTICLE  BT  BOB  HUNTER 

There  Is  an  outside  chance  that  Amchltka 
Island  win  amount,  in  political  terms,  to 
Custer's  Last  Stand. 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  plajos 
to  set  off  an  underground  blast  there  in 
October  which  will  be  nearly  five  times  as 
powerf\il  as  the  12 -megaton  bomb  they 
popped  off  underneath  the  Island  in  1969. 

The  earlier  blast  made  waves.  It  sent  a 
tide  of  people  from  Vancouver  down  to  the 
Blaine  border  crossing  where  they  sealed  off 
the  U.S.-Canada  border  for  the  first  time 
since  the  War  of  1812.  It  unleashed  a  flood 
of  students  down  to  the  American  border 
right  across  the  country.  It  even  rocked  the 
federal  government  out  of  its  normal  nlcey- 
nlcey  diplomatic  straltjacket. 

This  new  blast — called  Cannikin — will 
caxise  further  waves. 

How  big  those  waves  of  protest  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  at  this  point  in  our 
history,  they  may  be  Just  enough  to  leave 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  foundering, 
even  in  danger  of  sinking. 

Protest  movements  have  a  way  of  merg- 
ing with  other  movements  at  certain  critical 
points.  For  instance,  in  the  United  Sates  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  the  anti-war 
movement  were  on  quite  separate  orbits  for 
a  long  time. 

Then,  suddenly,  they  joined.  They  had  a 
common  cause.  And  from  the  movement  of 
blendlng-together,  they  had  a  lot  more 
muscle. 

Right  now,  the  ecology  movement  Is  op- 
erating for  the  most  part  on  its  own. 

The  connection  between  machines  of  war 
and  machines  of  pollution  has  not  been 
clearly  established. 

How.  someone  might  ask.  do  you  bring 
the  energies  of  tlve  environmentalists  and  the 
energies  of  the  anti-war  movement  together? 

Well  you  might  ask  the  weapons  makers  to 
perform  some  act  of  wildly-irresponsible 
vandalism.  That  would  do  it.  The  energies 
of  both  movements  might  thus  be  brought 
Into  a  single  focus. 

The  test  thU  October  up  In  Amchltka 
might  be  Just  the  thing. 

Agencies  like  the  AEC  are,  at  the  moment, 
more  on  the  defensive  than  they  have  ever 
been.  The  old  knee-jerk  support  they  used  to 
command  has  been  appreciably  gnawed 
away. 


The  days  when  they  used  to  be  able  to 
trigger  atomic  blasts  in  the  atmosphere  vir- 
tually at  will  are  gone.  They  have  had  to  go 
underground.  And  even  In  this  area  they  are 
on  the  run. 

The  test  Is  being  conducted  up  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  simply  because  the  AEC  was 
effectively  chased  out  of  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  by  mounting  protests  and  fear 
of  radioactive  contamination. 

The  AEC  is  possibly  at  its  last  ditch. 

A  determined  effort  now,  a  "shove"  not  Just 
by  the  antiwar  people,  but  by  the  fast-grow- 
ing ranks  of  environmentally-aware  people, 
could  conceivably  produce  more  static  than 
the  AEC.  in  Its  weakened  position,  can 
hanlle. 

T.ie  blast  might  yet  be  stopped.  Or.  If  en- 
ougi  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the 
AEC  might  still  go  aOiead  with  the  blast  but 
It  wUI  be  strlcUy  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  The 
"cost"  In  terms  of  erosion  of  public  support 
for  weapons-testing  might  be  more  than  It 
can  bear  without  going  politically  bankrupt. 

Who  knows?  I  don't.  But  It  Is  a  possibility 
now  and  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  de- 
scribed as  even  a  remote  possibility  flve  years 
ago.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  In  at- 
titudes lately. 

The  Don't  Make  A  Wave  Committee  Is 
sending  a  ship,  the  Greenpeace,  up  to  Am- 
chltka, hopefully  to  blockade  the  blast — or 
at  least  to  put  bodies  on  the  line  and  thus 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  tests 
are  harmful  to  human  beings  and  other  liv- 
ing things. 

With  one  ship  and  one  crew — including 
myself — ready  to  go.  the  committee  is  trying 
to  get  other  ships  to  Join  the  protest,  pos- 
sibly fishing  boats  from  Alaska,  from  the  VS.. 
perhaps  even  from  Japan  and  Hawaii.  A  flo- 
tilla would  presumably  be  more  effective  than 
a  lone  ship  floundering  around  in  the  Octo- 
ber storms  three  miles  off  the  island. 

The  more  effort,  the  more  support,  the 
better.  In  the  past,  one  could  be  certain  that 
such  efforts  would  be  dismissed  as  the  work 
of  cranks. 

But  the  climate,  the  mood,  public  opinion 
Itself,  have  been  shifting,  and  the  possibility 
at  least  exists  that  Amchltka  may  be  the 
Little  Big  Horn  of  the  weapons  and  war 
freaks. 

In  defense  of  the  necessity  of  Cannikin, 
General  QUler  has  stated  that  although  he 
personally  wishes  the  project  were  not  neces- 
sary, the  "real  world"  and  the  interests  of 
"national  security"  demand  it.  The  Implica- 
tion of  this  statement  is  that  those  who  op- 
pose this  test  are  ignoring  one  or  both  of 
these  considerations.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous. 

We  fully  recognize  the  necessity  for  se- 
curity on  a  national  basis  but  reject  in  its 
entirety,  the  concept  that  this  interest  can 
be  served  by  building  bigger  and  better 
bombs.  We  would  contend  that  such  a  sim- 
plistic approach  to  this  crudal  matter  Is,  tn 
fact,  detrimental  to  the  "national  security" 
of  the  United  States  because:  First,  the 
principal  effect  of  this  test  will  be  to  stimu- 
late nuclear  arms  development  in  other 
countries  and  to  Increase  the  apprehension 
In  those  countries  about  the  true  motives 
of  the  United  States — especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  while  the  country  Is  Jubilant 
at  the  recent  successes  in  the  S.A.L.T.  talks, 
the  A  EC's  complicity  in  the  Cannikin  test 
Is  undermining  this  country's  political  suc- 
cesses by  doing  the  very  thing  which  the 
State  Department  is  currently  seeking  agree- 
ment not  to  do. 

Secondly,  and  more  Importantly,  tbe  term 
"national  security"  must  in  Its  true  sense. 
Include  the  freedom  from  threat  from  any 
source.  Therefore.  In  light  of  a  statistically 
demonstrable  threat  by  radioactive  contami- 
nation from  underground  testing,  the  only 
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justiilcatlon  for  Cannikin  must  come  by  way 
of  a  proportionately  greater  reduction  of  a 
threat  from  another  source.  In  view  oif  the 
established  pattern  of  escalation  in  weapons 
technology  resulting  from  Increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  nucleiir  powers, 
it  is  today  clear  that  technical  advantage  in 
this  field  is  a  relative  and  temporary  thing. 
As  a  consequence,  to  proceed  with  the  test 
in  this  circumstance  would  be  to  demon- 
strate a  sadly  distorted  concept  of  what  con- 
stitutes "national  security". 

Underlying  all  of  these  considerations,  of 
course,  is  the  knowledge  that  between  the 
nuclear  superpowers,  there  Is  enough  de- 
structive capability  to  annihilate  the  world's 
papulation  eight  times  over.  Even  for  the 
purposes  of  the  most  i>erverted  of  national 
priorities.  It  is  obvious  that  completing  this 
task  once  will  constitute  both  total  victory 
and  total  defeat.  Cannikin  then  appears  as 
a  further  example  of  the  A.E.C.  attempting 
to  pour  a  gallon  of  destruction  Into  a  one- 
quart  jar. 

It  is  manifestly  clear  that  In  terms  of  the 
"real  world"  Cannikin  can  only  be  seen  as  a 
substantial  threat  to  the  "national  security" 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state  what 
we  believe  Is  the  clear  choice  facing  the 
A.E.C,  namely — to  test  the  device  and  esca- 
late the  arms  race  and  possibly  do  Irrepalr- 
able  harm  to  man  and  his  envlroiunent  or 
to  cancel  this  test  and  take  a  meaningful 
step  towards  world  disarmament,  which  Is 
today,  the  only  real  form  of  national  security. 

Stattment   op   Senator   Alfred   E.   Alquist 

My  name  is  Senator  Alfred  E.  Alquist  of 
rallfornia  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Joint  Committee  on  Seismic  Safety. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  State  Legislature  to  examine 
In  depth  the  public  policy  questions  related 
to  seismic  safety  in  California  and  to  pro- 
pase  legislation  designed  to  minimize  in- 
jury, death,  and  aestruction  resulting  from 
earthquakes  And  related  problems  in  out 
Elate. 

Some  of  the  flnest  minds  in  the  country 
on  these  subjects  serve  as  advisors  to  our 
committee  and  we  believe  that  Important  In- 
terdisciplinary recommendations  will  be 
adopted  by  the  California  Legislature. 

As  I'm  sure  you  know  California  is  faced 
■with  an  amazing  number  of  potentially  dan- 
gerous geologic  hazards.  In  the  last  100  years 
we  have  had  17  major  earthquakes  that  have 
killed  or  injured  people  and  destroyed  prop- 
erty. In  the  past,  engineering  and  scientific 
problems  such  as  building  on  faults,  soil  sta- 
bility, landslides,  dam  security,  and  the 
Tsunami  caused  little  serious  concern.  How- 
ever, we  now  have  more  people  than  any 
other  state  and  enormous  urban  centers 
with  high  population  densities. 

Many  structures,  including  hospitals  like 
the  Olive  View  Sanitarium  in  San  Fernando 
Valley,  dams  such  as  the  Van  Norman  Reser- 
voir In  the  same  area,  schools,  utility  lines, 
freeways  and  overpasses,  are  built  near  or. 
In  some  cases  directly  on  fault  lines. 

Besides  these  difficult  problems,  another 
earthquake  hazard  In  California  is  the  Tsu- 
nami. Fortunately,  most  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  geographically  susceptible,  but 
on  the  evening  of  March  27,  1964,  the  8.5 
Alaskan  Good  Friday  Earthquake  generated 
a  Tsunami  that  California  residents  will  not 
soon  forget. 

Damage  from  the  earthquake  occurred 
all  along  the  American  Coast:  Alaska,  British 
Columbia.  Washington,  Oregon,  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  Santa  Cruz,  and 
particularly  Crescent  City,  California.  The 
geography  of  Crescent  City  area  helped  to 
compound  the  situation  when  a  twelve  foot 
wave  caused  til  million  In  damage,  de- 
stroyed 27  blocks  of  tbe  downtown  area,  and 
crushed  over  300  buildings  while  miracu- 
lously causing  only  five  deaths. 
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California  is  aware  of  the  seismic  risks  la 
the  Paclfla  Basin  and.  I  believe,  fully  pre- 
pared to  take  steps  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty wherever  possible. 

We  are  also  very  aware  of  the  fact  that 
what  happens  In  other  regions  of  the  Pacific 
can  cause  serious  problems  at  home. 

Consequently,  I  have  come  to  Anchorage  to 
urge  a  careful  reappraisal  by  the  ABC  of  the 
oroposed  Cannikin  test  at  Amchltka. 

In  California,  the  basic  issue  we  face  in 
deciding  what  laws  to  leoommend  to  the 
legislature  In  the  area  of  seismic  safety  Is 
what  we  call  acceptable  risk — ^how  far  are 
we  willing  to  go  to  prevent  death  and.  de- 
struction? 

Engineers  tell  us  that  buildings  can  be  de- 
signed that  will  withstand  Just  about  any 
earthquake.  City  planners  report  that  oom- 
mimltlee  can  be  located  In  low  seismic  risk 
areas  instead  of  astride  major  faults.  Geolo- 
gists Insist  that  fault  traces  and  zones  can 
be  clearly  mapped  and  measured.  Disaster  ex- 
perts assure  us  that  proper  coordination  and 
organization  to  adequately  prepare  for  a 
major  tremor  can  be  developed. 

But  It  all  costs  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money. 

The  question  is,  how  far  do  we  want  to 

go- 

A  perfect  example  of  what  we  face  in 
California  Is  the  San  Fernando  Valley  earth- 
quake in  northern  Los  Angeles  County. 

An  hour  before  sunrise,  at  6:01  ajn.,  P8T, 
on  Febru8u-y  9,  1971,  the  San  Fernando  region 
was  struck  by  one  of  the  most  devastating 
earthquakes  In  California  history.  Although 
the  Richter  magnitude  of  the  temblor  was 
6.6,  ranking  It  as  moderate  to  large,  but  not 
great,  it  shook  a  wide,  heavily  populated  area. 
leaving  death  and  destruction  in  Its  wake. 

Sixty-five  lives  have  been  charged  to  It, 
and  damage  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars.  It  was  California's  third 
worst  earthquake  In  terms  of  lives  lost  (ex- 
ceeded by  San  Francisco,  1906  and  Long 
Beach,  1933)  and  second  In  terms  of  prop- 
erty damage  (exceeded  by  San  Francisco, 
1906). 

The  grea-test  damage  was  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando area,  near  the  front  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Mountains,  where  three  hospitals  were  badly 
damaged  (one  of  them  accounting  for  the 
greatest  loss  of  lives).  Freeviray  Interchanges 
collapsed  (killing  two  men  in  a  pickup  truck 
under  one  fallen  overpass),  reservoirs  were 
In  danger  of  Imminent  failure,  forcing  peo- 
ple living  below  them  to  evacuate,  and 
houses  and  commercial  buildings  collapsed 
or  caught  fire. 

The  earthquake  was  not,  or  should  not 
have  been,  unexjjected.  In  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia area — from  Point  Arguello  to  Nevada 
and  from  the  Mexican  border  to  Owens 
Valley — seismic  records  suggest  that  37 
shocks  of  this  magnitude  or  greater  might 
be  expected  In  a  century;  Indeed,  one  might 
expect  two  shocks  with  a  magnitude  of  8.0 
or  more. 

Much  of  the  damage  and  loss  of  life  that 
happened  In  that  earthquake  could  have 
been  avoided  had  we  been  concerned  enough 
to  develop  the  necessary  procedures  and  set 
high  standards  of  acceptable  risk  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of  deter- 
znlning  acceptable  risk  Is  exactly  what  we  face 
when  discussing  the  Amchltka  test.  Is  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  important  enough  to 
accept  the  risks  involved? 

We  know  certain  Important  facts:  (1)  The 
five  megaton  device  Is  the  largest  device  ever 
to  be  tested  in  this  manner;  (2)  The  Island 
of  Amchltka  Is  astride  one  of  the  most  active 
seismic  zones  in  the  World;  (3)  Seismic 
faults  In  the  area  are  not  clearly  Identified; 
(4)  The  AEC  has  reported  that  the  Cannikin 
experiment  can  be  expected  to  generate  seis- 
mic waves  up  to  7.0  on  the  Richter  Scale; 
Scientific  evidence  Indicates  that  such  an 
earthquake  could  trigger  a  more  serious 
quake  which  in  turn,  could  create  a  Tsunami 


headed  toward  land.  (5)  The  Scientist^  ad- 
mit that  there  is  some  {wssibillty  of  dynamic 
venting  and/or  rock  fracturing  which  could 
cause  escape  of  radioactive  material;  and 
(6)  Scientists  report  that  some  vertical  dis- 
placement of  the  continental  shelf  Is  possi- 
ble, and  that  this  could  also  lead  to  a  Tsu- 
nami In  the  Pacific  Basin. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  obvious  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  the  test  and  thinks  It  very 
Important.  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  judge 
the  need  for  this  nuclear  test,  but  certainly 
the  seismic  related  risks  Involved  should  not 
be  dismissed  without  a  careful  reappraisal. 
Is  the  Federal  Government  prepared  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  liabilities  Incurred 
If  something  goes  wrong  at  Amohitka.  Cer- 
tainly California  could  not  be  expected  to 
contribute  Its  tax  dollars  to  pay  for  damage 
Incurred  from  a  test  that  accidentally  gen- 
erates a  Tsunami  that  strikes  our  coast. 

While  the  chances  of  a  Tsunami  resulting 
from  this  test  may  be  slim,  all  the  successful 
tests  In  the  world  will  not  stop  the  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  that  may  occur  should 
this  test  be  a  mistake 

I  urge  you  to  carefully  reevaluate  this  test 
in  terms  of  what  can  happen  in  far-off  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  here  in  Alaska. 


Statement  bt  General  Gnjja.  AEC  Alaska 
Heartno 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  with  you  the  preparations  for  the 
Cannikin  underground  test  which  Is  being 
planned  for  detonation  on  Amchltka  Island 
this  fall. 

In  coming  to  Alaska,  we  wish  to  emphasise 
our  desire  for  full  disclosure  of  our  Amchltk* 
operations.  We  are  also  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  restate  our  firm  commitment  to 
safety,  to  document  the  reasons  for  testing  In 
general,  and  to  explain  why  Amchltka  was 
selected  as  an  undergrovmd  testing  site  for 
a  very  limited  program  of  special  experi- 
ments. Most  Important,  we  appreciate  the 
chance  to  listen  to  your  comments  regarding 
our  activities  and  to  discuss  our  program  with 
you.  Such  mutual  discussion  can,  I  believe, 
play  an  Important  role  In  aiding  the  Com- 
mission to  meet  adequately  Its  responsibility 
and  be  truly  responsive  to  the  public's  genu- 
ine concerns  regarding  the  testing  program. 
Your  views  will  certainly  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count and  considered  in  our  review  of  the 
environmental  effects  of  Carmlkln. 

Throughout  otir  activities  at  Amchltka,  the 
AEC  has  been  well  aware  of  the  concerns 
which  the  citizens  and  ofBclals  of  Alaska  have 
had  in  connection  with  the  proposed  ABC 
tests.  Consequently,  we  have  made  every 
effort  to  Inform  Alaskans  of  aU  our  activities 
and  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  importance 
of  safety  considerations  in  all  of  our  work. 

In  late  June  1969.  an  AEC  team  headed 
by  former  commissioner  Francesco  Coetag- 
llola  inspected  operations  on  Amchltka  and 
later  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Alaska  to 
meet  with  local  citizens  and  Alaskan  offi- 
cials to  Inform  them  of  many  aspecU  of  the 
operations  associated  with  our  Mllrow  tests. 
Between  July  1969  and  October  1969,  the 
AEC  ran  a  public  information  office  in  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  which  served  as  a  cleartng- 
houee  for  Information  about  activities  at 
Amchltka  for  the  public  and  news  media. 
For  the  Cannikin  test,  the  ABC  has  already 
op>ened  another  public  Information  office  in 
Anchorage  to  serve  an  identical  clearing- 
house function.  Since  October  1967,  more 
than  200  documents  and  public  announce- 
ments have  been  Issued  or  made  available 
to  the  public  through  the  news  media,  and 
depository  libraries,  treating  such  specific 
Alaskan  concerns  as  sea  otter  "transplants," 
employment  of  native  Alaskans,  preserva- 
tion of  archaeological  artifacts,  and  the  site 
selection  procedure. 

Returning  to  Cannikin  specifically,  we 
have  already  briefed  many  of  Alaska's  offi- 
cials.   These    include   Governor    Efan.   TJ&. 
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Senator  Ted  Steven*,  the  ataff  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Jtlke  Gravel,  and  Representatives  of  the 
Alaska  leglslatiire.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
schedule  an  early  briefing  for  your  new  U.S. 
representative,  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Beglch. 

Finally,  we  have  established  four  deposi- 
tories In  Alaska  at  which  technical  Informa- 
tion, studies  and  reports  about  the  AEC 
programs  on  Amchltka  are  available  to  the 
public. 

Now  I  would  like  to  focus  for  a  moment 
on  why  the  ABC  conducts  underground  nu- 
clear tests. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity and  to  assist  in  prorldlng  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  It  Is  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
strong  nuclear  force  to  discourage  attack  by 
any  potential  aggressor. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19i54,  the 
AEC  la  responsible  for  conducting  experi- 
ments and  doing  research  and  development 
work  relative  to  nuclear  weapons,  and  for 
producing  nuclear  weapons.  The  AEC  carries 
out  these  responsibilities  on  the  basis  of 
nuclear  weapons  requirements  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  support  of 
stated  U.S.  policies,  and,  of  course,  in  accord- 
ance with  prerequisite  preaidential  direc- 
tion and  approval.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
underground  nuclear  test  is  conducted  unless 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  White  House. 

Unfortunately,  time  has  the  habit  of  ren- 
dering technological  systems  obsolete  and 
this  Is  particularly  true  with  re6|>ect  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  As  a  result,  keeping  the  nu- 
clear force  up  to  date  requires  an  on-going 
research  and  development  program.  And.  as 
Is  the  case  with  any  scientific  endeavor,  at 
every  stage  of  nuclear  weapons  research  and 
development,  evaluations  must  be  made  of 
what  step  to  take  next.  Some  of  these  evalu- 
ations cannot  be  made  without  conducting 
tests,  the  absence  of  which  makes  further 
advances  impossible.  In  addition,  tests  of 
device  designs  are  essential  to  assure  their 
credibility  as  workable  weapons.  Other  tests 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  such  weapons 
can  be  transported,  stored  and  maintained 
without  the  possibility  of  an  accidental  ex- 
plosion. 

In  short,  only  through  technological  ad- 
vancement can  we  provide  an  effective  nu- 
clear force  to  counter  potential  actions  by 
others.  Accordingly,  testing  is  essential  for 
providing  these  technological  advances — 
from  the  testing  of  new  concepts  to  the 
testing  of  finished  weapons. 

In  conducting  its  testing  program,  the 
ABC  has  always  considered  the  matter  of 
safety  as  the  consideration  of  overriding  im- 
portance. Our  working  principle  has  always 
been  that  no  test  will  be  conducted  unless 
the  commission  is  convinced  that  the  test 
can  be  conducted  safely.  Regardless  of  the 
Importance  of  the  specific  Information  an 
experiment  is  designed  to  provide,  safety  re- 
mains the  principal  consideration  in  the 
final  determination  of  whether  or  not  to 
proceed.  The  Commission  has  always  real- 
ized that,  while  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  safety  aspects  of  each  tests  rests  with 
our  Nevada  operations  ofHce,  the  final  re- 
sponsibility for  public  safety  In  connection 
vrith  the  nuclear  testing  program  rests 
■qtiarely  with  the  Commission  members 
themselves.  I  can  assure  you  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  takes  this  responsibil- 
ity very  seriously. 

Over  the  years  we  have  developed  an  ela- 
borate review  procedure  to  Implement  our 
safety  responsibilities.  For  tests  large  or 
small,  or,  indeed,  for  any  test  conducted 
outalde  the  Nevada  test  site,  this  procedure 
is  purpoMfully  repetitive  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  safety.  Reviews  are 
made  toy  the  sponsoring  laboratory,  either 
Loe  Alamos  scientific  laboratory  or  Lawrence 
radiation  laboratory,  as  the  case  might  be. 
by  numerous  NVOO  committees,  rabcom- 
mlttees   a&d   panels,   by   AKC    headquarters 


staff  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon 
members  themselves,  and  by  repreaentatlves 
of  other  government  agencies  and  Inde- 
pendent consultants.  As  I  have  alreewly  sta- 
ted, no  AEC  underground  nuclear  test  can 
be  conducted  without  Presidential  a^^roval. 
By  the  time  the  President  considers  a  test, 
it  has  already  undergone  reviews  such  as  I 
just  mentioned,  plus  a  separate  review  by 
the  under  secretaries  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Together,  theae  nu- 
merous reviews  are  made  by  an  extraordi- 
narily broad  range  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical talent  in  a  wide  range  of  disciplines, 
Including  radiation,  radioblology,  ecology, 
geology,  geophysics,  hydrology,  medicine, 
oceanography,  rock  and  soil  mechanics,  and 
stmctoral  response,  among  others. 

The  argument  has  occasionally  been  heard 
that  A£Cs  assurances  regarding  public 
safety  (unount  to  no  more  than  a  request 
to  "trust  us,  we  know  what  Is  best".  I  believe 
all  our  efforts  to  meet  with  public  repre- 
sentatives and  satisfy  the  legitimate  ques- 
tions existing  in  connection  with  our  ac- 
tivities belle  such  an  argument.  Indeed,  if 
we  agree  tliat  under  present  international 
conditions  we  must  test,  I  sincerely  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  more  which  the  AEC 
can  do.  If  anyone  can  offer  additional  spe- 
cific suggestions  on  this  score.  I  assure  you 
that  we  at  the  commission  would  be  very 
receptive. 

Finally,  allow  me  to  explain  how  Amchltka 
Island  came  to  be  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
Cannikin  event.  The  ultimate  selection  of 
Amchltka  Island  In  the  Aleutian  chain  over 
mc»«  than  20  other  p)otential  supplemental 
test  sites  was  made  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, including  Its  Isolation  from  human 
popxilatlon  centers.  In  addition  to  the  need 
for  acceptable  geologlcad  and  hydrologlcal 
conditions,  ABS  selection  criteria  for  the 
supplemental  test  site  also  required: 

That  any  underground  test  be  conducted 
without  hazard  to  personal  safety; 

That  the  location  afford  good  contain- 
ment consistent  with  the  constraints  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty;  and 

That  all  activities  be  conducted  without 
significant  Impact  upon  the  area's  wildlife 
and  environment. 

Two  sites  other  than  Amchltka  received 
extensive  study.  These  new  (1)  central  Ne- 
vada and  (2)  the  north  slopes  of  the  Brooks 
Range  In  Alaska.  The  central  Nevada  area, 
about  90  miles  north  of  the  present  Nevada 
teat  site,  was  found  readily  acceptable  as  a 
site  for  underground  tests  in  the  megaton 
range;  however,  it  was  not  selected  as  the 
site  for  the  most  energetic  underground  test 
because  of  its  proximity  to  Las  Vegas.  Ne- 
vada (175  miles),  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
(260  miles) .  The  unusually  high  costs  pre- 
dicted for  development  of  a  test  site  on  the 
north  slopes  of  the  Brooks  Range  and  the 
formidable  logistic  and  environmental  prob- 
lems precluded  selection  of  that  area  as  a 
test  location  for  this  activity. 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  that  despite 
the  great  expanse  of  miles  between  our  head- 
quarters in  Washington  and  your  great  state 
of  Alaska,  there  is  no  gap  In  our  respect  and 
appreciation  for  those  assets  which  you  have. 
You  obviously  are  Justly  proud  of  your  great 
wilderness,  your  beautiful  waterways,  and 
your  abundance  of  fish  and  wildlife.  We  know 
these  assets  cannot  be  replaced.  We  know 
that  Alaska  Is  one  of  our  nation's  most  dis- 
tinct settings,  and  we  certainly  are  not  going 
to  be  responsible  for  a  change  In  this 
distinctiveness. 

As  I  have  traveled  through  your  state.  I 
have  come  to  realize  how  strongly  and  deep- 
ly your  citizens  feel  about  their  homeland. 
During  the  time  of  the  Mllrow  test.  I  was 
confident  that  our  activities  were  fully  com- 
patible with  the  desires  of  not  only  Alaskans, 
but  all  Americans.  I  was  confident  that  we 
could  carry  out  the  Mllrow  test  without 
harmmg  people  or  the  environment.  And  w* 


did.  The  Ullrow  results  were  as  we  predicted 
they  would  be. 

We  have  the  same  confidence  with  regard 
to  the  Cannikin  test;  otherwise.  I  would  not 
stand  here  and  tell  you  so  today.  We  do  have 
that  confidence,  and  accompanying  me  today 
to  share  with  you  the  basis  of  that  confidence 
are  people  who  are  recognized  for  their  scien- 
tific and  technical  competence  In  varying 
fields.  Between  us  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  able 
to  respond  to  all  of  your  points  of  concern. 

Thank  you ! 


Cannikin   Predictions   for   Containment 

AND   PittNOMBNOLOOT 

(Dr.  James  E.  Carothers) 

LAWRENCE    RADIATION    LABORATORY 

I  have  been  asked  to  describe  what  hap- 
pens when  a  high  yield  nuclear  device  is 
detonated  deep  underground  and  to  tell  you 
what  steps  we  have  taken  to  Insure  con- 
tainment when  the  Cannikin  device  Is  deto- 
nated. 

We  have  obtained  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion regarding  what  happens  during  an  \in- 
derground  detonation  since  the  United  States 
began  to  test  underground  in  1968.  Based  on 
actual  experience,  we  have  developed  guide- 
lines that  enable  us  to  predict  with  good 
accuracy  what  will  hapi>en  as  a  result  of 
most  underground  detonations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  we  restrict  our  concern  to  tests 
involving  nuclear  devices  with  a  yield  great- 
er than  100  kllotons.  we  can  Increase  our 
confidence  in  our  predictions  greatly  be- 
cause no  test  over  100  kUotons  has  not  been 
completely  contained.  Surprisingly,  we  have 
had  more  trouble  with  low  yield  detona- 
tions than  with  high  yield  ones.  This  is 
probably  due  to  two  major  reasons.  First, 
the  depth  at  which  a  nuolear  device  is  buried 
depends  on  the  yield  of  the  device.  The  high- 
er the  yield,  the  deeper  the  device  must 
be  burled.  What  seems  to  work  In  our  favor 
at  the  greater  depths  Is  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  distinctly  different  layers  of  rock,  etc.. 
between  the  shot  point  and  the  surface. 
This  seems  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  for 
a  crack  developed  at  depth  due  to  the  deto- 
nation to  find  a  continuous  path  to  the 
surface.  Second,  when  a  nuclear  device  is 
detonated  underground  the  magnitude  of 
the  effects  on  the  surrounding  medium  de- 
pends on  the  yield  of  the  device.  The  high- 
er yield  shot  vaporizes  more,  melts  more  and 
compresses  more  of  the  medium  and  as  a 
result  tends  to  seal  off  the  cavity  produced 
by  the  explosion  more  effectively  than  Is 
the  case  for  lower  yield  detonations. 

The  Cannikin  depth  of  burial  is  5875".  This 
is  more  than  a  mile  below  the  surface.  The 
detonation  will  take  place  in  a  Layer  of  ba- 
salt. The  Atomic  Elnergy  Commission  has 
announced  that  the  Cannikin  yield  will  be 
less  than  five  megatons.  This  means  that  it 
will  release  on  detonation  something  less 
than  the  energy  that  would  be  released  if 
five  million  tons  of  TNT  were  to  be  deto- 
nated at  one  time.  The  actual  depth  chosen 
for  Cannikin  was  determined  by  using  our 
guidelines  to  select  a  rock  layer  suitable  for 
mining  at  a  conservative  depth  for  an  ex- 
periment of  this  yield. 

I  will  give  as  an  example  what  we  would 
expect  from  a  five  megaton  detonation  at 
the  same  depth  and  in  the  same  medium 
as  Cannikin.  Remember  that  the  actual  Can- 
nikin effects  will  be  somewhat  less  since  Its 
yield  is  less  than  five  megatons.  Before  I  go 
further,  I  would  like  to  cover  a  point  that 
has  come  up  before.  Dr.  Ogle  described  the 
&ClIrow  calibration  test  in  which  a  device 
with  a  yield  greater  than  one  megaton  was 
detonated  at  4000'  below  the  surface.  I'm 
sure  some  of  you  are  wondering  how  we  can 
say  that  a  device  with  a  yield  a  few  times 
as  large  as  Mllrow  can  be  safely  buried  only 
one  and  one-half  timet  as  deep.  It  is  really 
quite  simple  if  we  rememl>er  that  the  energy 
released  goes  out  in  all  directions,  down  and 
to  the  sides  as  well  as  up  from  the  shot  point 
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and  that  the  effects  we  are  conalderlng  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  energy  available  In  a 
given  volume  near  the  ground  surface.  The 
volume  of  the  sphere  with  CannUdn  at  Its 
center  and  the  ground  surface  at  one  edge  has 
a  volume  roughly  three  and  one-half  times 
as  large  as  a  similar  but  smaller  sphere  with 
Mllrow  at  its  center  and  the  ground  surface 
at  one  edge.  As  you  can  see  then,  the  maxi- 
mum effects  of  Cannikin  and  Mllrow  at  the 
surface  will  be  about  the  same  even  though 
effects  at  lesser  levels  will  extend  over  a 
larger  area  for  Cannikin  due  to  Its  larger 
yield.  The  fact  that  the  energy  goes  In  all 
directions  leads  to  what  we  call  cube-root 
scaling  since  this  causes  many  effects  of  nu- 
clear detonations  which  effect  a  volume  of 
material  to  vary  as  the  cube  root  of  the  yield 
of  the  device.  For  example.  It  means  that  In 
order  to  double  the  effect,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  yield  must  go  up  eight  times.  This 
works  In  our  favor  when  we  test  a  nucdear 
device  underground  because  we  can  reduce 
many  of  the  surface  effects  by  a  factor  of 
eight  by  simply  burying  the  device  twice  aa 
deep. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  happens  when  a 
five  megaton  nuclear  device  Is  detonated 
more  than  a  mile  underground  in  a  thick 
layer  of  basalt.  (Show  sllde-Cavlty-Chlm- 
ney)  When  the  nuclear  device  is  detonated, 
the  energy  equivalent  to  the  detonation  of 
five  million  tons  of  TNT  is  released  In  mil- 
Months  of  a  second.  The  material  In  the 
nuclear  device  Is  vaporized  Instantly  and 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  several  million 
degrees.  A  strong  shock  wave  moves  out 
from  this  source  and  vaporizes  the  surround- 
ing rock  In  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second. 
At  this  point,  a  cavity  has  been  formed 
having  a  diameter  of  about  200'  and  con- 
taining rock  vapor  at  a  pressure  of  15  mil- 
lion pounds  per  square  Inch.  The  cavity 
continues  to  expand  initially  by  melting 
the  rock  on  the  cavity  walls  and  then  by 
simply  pushing  the  cavity  walla  outward 
until  the  pressure  in  the  cavity  drops  to  a 
value  equal  to  6000  pounds  per  sqxiare  Inch 
which  Is  roughly  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  weight  of  the  rock  above  the  cavity. 
The  cavity  will  grow  In  this  way  to  a  diameter 
of  800'.  While  the  cavity  Is  growing,  the  main 
shock  from  the  detonation  is  moving  toward 
the  surface.  It  arrives  at  about  the  time  the 
cavity  stops  growing  and  causes  the  sur- 
face to  rise  momentarily  about  20'  into 
the  air.  These  then  are  the  early  time  effects 
of  a  nuclear  detonation.  It  is  all  over  in  a 
few  seconds. 

The  situation  after  these  early  time  effects 
have  taken  place  is  that  underground  we 
have  a  cavity  full  of  high  temperature  rock 
vapor  at  a  pressure  of  6000  pounds  per 
square  Inch  while  on  the  surface  we  may 
have  a  permanent  uplift  of  as  much  as  a 
few  feet  over  a  large  area  surrounding 
ground  zero.  I  will  not  discuss  movement 
on  existing  faults  due  to  the  detonation  as 
other  speakers  will  cover  that  In  detail.  Our 
calculations  Indicate  that  the  underground 
cavity  will  stand  as  Is  for  a  few  hours.  The 
molten  rock  will  of  course  fiow  down  the 
walls  and  rain  off  the  roof  forming  a  puddle 
of  molten  rock  In  the  bottom  of  the  800' 
diameter  explosion  cavity.  AH  of  this  time 
the  cavity  gases  are  cooling  by  simple  heat 
transfer  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  After  a 
few  hours,  the  temperature  drops  to  the 
point  that  the  rock  gaaee  condense  Into 
molten  rock  which  coats  the  cavity  walls 
and  then  fiows  into  the  puddle.  The  transfer 
of  heat  into  the  surrounding  rock  through 
the  cavity  walls  results  in  a  large  difference 
in  temperature  in  the  rock  layers  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  cavity  which  causes 
the  cracking  and  flaking  of  rock  on  the 
cavity  surface.  This  enhances  the  cooling 
rate  as  these  pieces  of  rock  fall  into  the 
puddle  cooling  it  to  the  point  It  begins  to 
fuse  and  also  exposing  cooler  rock  on  the 


cavity  walls  which  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  remaining  gaaes.  Continued  cool- 
ing leads  to  the  condensing  of  such  con- 
densable gases  as  water  vi^Mr.  Of  course,  at 
this  time,  the  temperature  and  pressure  la 
well  below  that  Impoeed  by  the  orerburden. 
The  cavity  roof  can  no  longer  support  Itself 
and  It  collapses  on  to  the  fused  glass  on  the 
cavity  floor.  The  collapse  contains  up- 
ward In  a  few  seconds  through  the  material 
cracked  by  the  explosion  and  forma  a  chim- 
ney of  rubble.  The  rubble  quenches  the  re- 
maining condensable  gaaea  In  the  cavity.  If 
tJie  chimney  does  not  encouter  a  rock  layer 
strong  enough  to  support  the  remaining 
overburden  as  It  spans  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney, collapse  will  continue  to  the  surface. 
We  do  not  believe  that  in  the  case  In  point, 
or  In  Cannikin,  that  the  collapse  would  ?top 
before  It  reaches  the  surface.  As  the  collapee 
proceeds  to  the  surface,  it  does  so  In  its  own 
good  time.  We  can  not  predict  with  any  cer- 
tainty when  it  win  reach  the  surface.  It 
probably  will  occur  within  a  few  days  but 
It  could  take  weeks  or  even  months.  As 
it  collapses  toward  the  surface,  we  expect 
the  chimney  to  open  outwards.  Our  predic- 
tion of  the  contour  of  the  surface  after  col- 
lapse reaches  It  Is  that  we  will  have  a  de- 
pression about  a  mile  In  diameter  going  from 
a  depth  of  zero  at  the  edge  to  about  SO'  in 
the  center.  The  rubble  chimney  causes  the 
many  layers  of  rock  near  the  surface  to 
simply  sag  without  actually  breaking  up  Into 
many  small  pieces  and  falling  Into  a  void 
piece  by  piece.  The  remaining  non-con- 
densable cavity  gases  now  at  a  pressure  of 
only  a  few  pounds  per  square  inch  are 
trapped  in  the  rubble  and  can  reach  the 
surface  only  by  a  long  and  tortuous  path. 
We  have  never  experienced  leakage  to  the 
s\irface  for  any  deeply  burled  event  whose 
yield  was  greater  than  100  kllotons.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  yield  and  more  than  ad- 
equate burial  depth,  the  probability  of  any 
leakage  to  the  surface  for  Cannikin  is  ex- 
tremely low.  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to 
give  you  a  clear  picture  of  what  happens 
deep  underground  when  a  controlled  test  of 
a  nuclear  explosive  device  occurs.  We  know 
what  to  expect  and  we  take  adequate  pre- 
cautions to  see  that  the  energy  released  by 
the  detonation   is  contained. 

I  would  like  to  talk  now  about  how  we 
plan  to  contain  the  Cannikin  event.  First 
and  foremost.  Cannikin  will  be  detonated 
5875'  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  on 
Amchltka.  This  great  depth  and  the  geologic 
medium  in  which  the  detonation  will  take 
place  combine  to  give  us  great  confidence  In 
the  containment  of  the  energy  released  by 
Cannikin.  (Show  slide-Cannlkln  Stemming 
Plan.) 

In  order  to  conduct  the  Cannikin  experi- 
ment, It  was  necessary  to  drill  three  holes 
down  to  shot  depth  or  deeper.  These  were 
an  emplacement  hole,  a  de-watering  hole 
and  an  instrument  hole.  I  will  discuss  each 
of  these  holes  in  turn  and  let  you  know 
how  we  Intend  to  stem  them  or  flll  them  in 
order  to  prevent  any  venting  of  the  high 
pressxire  cavity  gases  up  through  these  deep 
drill  holes. 

The  largest  and  most  Important  hole  Is 
the  emplacement  hole.  It  was  drilled  at  90" 
and  it  has  had  a  54"  internal  diameter  steel 
casing  cemented  in  place  within  the  drilled 
hole.  This  54"  casing  provides  access  for  the 
emplacement  of  the  nuclear  device  and  diag- 
nostic canisters.  When  emplaced,  the  top  of 
the  steel  diagnostic  canister  will  be  at  about 
6600'  below  the  surface.  We  then  plan  to 
stem  around  the  canister  and  for  a  few 
feet  above  It  with  sand.  From  the  top  of 
this  sand  to  about  4400'  we  will  flll  the 
casing  with  pea  gravel.  At  thla  point,  we 
intend  to  place  a  60'  long  ooal-tar-epoxy 
plug  that  will  perform  two  funotlons:  One. 
It   will    prevent    the   stemming   above   this 


p>oint  from  falling  into  the  cavity  produced 
by  the  explosion,  and  second.  It  wlU  help 
block  any  gas  from  the  cavity  from  migrating 
through  the  stemming  past  this  point. 
We  are  Incorporating  into  all  cables  used  for 
detonation  or  rtiagnoetlca  that  are  not  con- 
tinuously gae  blocked  a  special  gas  block 
that  will  be  located  ao  as  to  fall  weU  within 
this  50'  long  epoxy  plug.  Above  this  plug, 
we  intend  to  place  pea  gravel  up  to  alxmt 
3000'  below  the  surface  where  we  will  place 
a  100'  long  sand  plug.  We  will  then  continue 
filling  the  casing  wttb  pea  gravel  except  for 
another  100'  sand  plug  at  3000'  and  1000' 
below  the  surface.  At  about  170'  below  the 
surface,  we  Intend  to  place  another  sand  plug 
and  on  top  of  this  a  special  epoxy  plug 
consisrting  of  a  rigid  section  28'  long,  a  seml- 
Ilquld  section  5'  long  and  a  rigid  section  on 
top  of  that  14'  long.  This  top  plug  Is  designed 
to  stop  any  small  amount  of  gas  that  some- 
how got  Into  the  casing  above  the  4400' 
deep  epoxy  plug  from  getting  out  at  the 
surface.  This  last  effort  Is  in  keeping  with 
our  goal  of  not  letting  anything  out  at  all 
If  we  can  help  It.  The  rest  of  the  hole  will 
be  fllled  with  sand.  I  think  you  can  see  we 
are  taking  great  pains  to  eSeotively  contain 
all  the  products  of  the  Cannikin  detonation 
by  the  stemming  plan  we  have  developed 
for  the  emplacement  hole. 

The  dewaterlng  hole  presents  a  much 
different  problem  and  accordingly  Is  solved 
in  a  much  different  way.  Since  the  mined 
chamber  In  which  the  detonation  takes  place 
is  not  water  tight,  provisions  have  to  be 
made  to  remove  the  fifty  thousand  gallons 
of  water  that  fiow  into  the  srump  each  day. 
To  this  end,  we  will  have  a  number  of  power- 
ful pumps  In  the  sump  below  the  cavity 
that  wUl  pump  the  water  up  some  6000' 
through  a  2%"  tube  that  Is  cemented  in 
place  In  the  dewaterlng  hole.  Prior  to  deto- 
nation, the  pumping  will  be  stopped  and  the 
water  drained  from  this  i%"  tubing.  When 
this  is  done,  three  high  pressure  oil  field 
packers  will  be  installed  In  special  sections 
of  the  tubing  located  1000',  2000',  and  3000' 
below  the  surface.  Upon  detonation,  the 
lower  thousand  feet  of  this  dewaterlng  tub- 
ing will  be  crushed  by  the  great  pressure 
generated  by  the  explosion.  The  packers 
which  are  nothing  more  than  mechanical 
plugs  will  then  stop  any  gas  that  may  be 
able  to  enter  the  pi(>e  from  reaching  the 
surface.  These  packers  have  l>een  tested  by 
the  manufacturer  In  special  test  wells  and 
they  will  contain  gas  under  pressure  from 
a  pounds  per  square  inch  up  to  10.000  pounds 
per  square  Inch.  We  have  Included  three  of 
these  packers  in  series  In  order  to  insure 
that  there  will  1>e  no  leak  of  cavity  gases 
through  the  dewaterlng  tubing  to  the 
surface. 

The  third  hole  to  depth  Is  the  Instrument 
hole.  It  was  plugged  back  with  cement  from 
its  total  depth  of  7000'  to  about  4000'  some 
time  ago.  It  was  originally  drilled  as  an 
exploratory  hole  to  determine  the  geologic 
suitability  of  the  Cannikin  site.  Its  current 
use  is  to  provide  a  facility  for  the  emplace- 
ment of  Instruments  that  will  measure  the 
acceleration  and  velocity  of  the  rock  deep 
underground  as  the  shock  wave  from  the 
detonation  passes  by  their  locations.  This 
hole  win  be  cemented  rull  to  the  surface 
and  will  not  provide  a  path  for  the  escape 
of  any  cavity  gases. 

I  hope  this  discussion  of  what  happens 
when  a  high  yield  nuclear  device  Is  deto- 
nated deep  underground  and  our  contain- 
ment plans  for  Cannikin  has  provided  you 
with  a  better  understanding  al  these  mat- 
ters. I  can  only  add  that  I  for  one  under- 
stand my  responsibilities  and  am  committed 
to  executing  Cannikin  only  If  U  can  be  doiie 
safely. 

Thank  you. 
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MiLROw  PaeoicnoNS  and  Eitkcts 

(Dr.   William   E.   Ogle) 

LOS    AUIMOS    SCIENTrFIC    LABOBATORT 

I  Wish  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  approximately  on«  megaton  shot.  MlLrow. 
fired  at  AmchUka  In  October  of  1960.  That 
detonation  was  Intended  purely  as  a  calibra- 
tion of  the  Amchltka  region  from  the  point 
of  view  of  effects.  The  Intent  was  to  be  as 
positive  as  possible  that  the  predictions  of 
effects  determined  from  theory  and  previous 
experience  tn  Nevada  could  be  properly  ex- 
trapolated In  Amchltka  up  to  the  energy  re- 
leases of  Milrow  and  later  on  Cannikin  Prom 
the  very  beginning  of  nuclear  testing,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  have  been  very  sensitive 
to  the  problems  of  the  safety  of  their  tests. 
Previous  to  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963.  the  United  States  tested  many  devices 
of  yields  appreciably  greater  than  Milrow; 
however,  we  had  not  had  experience  with 
large  yield  shots  underground.  During  the 
nineteen  sixties  a  proving  ground  was  devel- 
oped In  Nevada  that  was  good  for  yields 
slightly  greater  than  a  megaton  but  clearly 
could  not  go  appreciably  larger. 

The  major  problem  with  high  yield  detona- 
tions In  Nevada  Is  that  the  modern  high  rise 
buildings  of  Las  Veg^as  resonate  due  to  the 
ground  motion  produced  by  very  large  shots. 
Predictions  were  that  for  somewhat  larger 
detonations  that  motion  could  cause  struc- 
tural damage.  When  It  became  clear  In  1966 
or  1967  that  there  were  overwhelming  reasons 
for  the  United  States  to  conduct  tests  in  an 
energy  region  larger  than  were  safe  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site,  the  test  organization 
conducted  an  extensive  survey  of  all  those 
regions  available  to  the  United  States  to  flre 
larger  underground  shots. 

The  areas  had  to  be  sufficiently  remote  that 
no  serious  damage  to  structures  would  occur. 
The  first  slide  .^hows  some  oi  the  areas  that 
were  surveyed.  Further  study  narrowed  the 
choice  down  to  the  five  sites  shown  on  the 
next  slide.  As  you  will  note,  two  of  these 
were  on  foreign  territory.  Christmas  Island 
and  Western  Australia.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  Government  did  not  feel  It 
proper  to  subject  Its  testing  program  to  the 
whims  of  another  nation.  Therefore,  there 
were  three  possibilities,  the  region  somewhat 
north  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  so-called  Cen- 
tral Nevada,  a  second  region  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range  in  Alaska  and  a  third  region, 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  sp>eciflcally  Amchltka. 
The  Central  Nevada  region  was  still  quite 
close  to  Las  Vegas.  Salt  Lake  City.  Reno  and 
San  Francisco.  While  there  was  some  ques- 
tion about  how  much  of  the  program  could 
be  done  tn  Central  Nevada,  work  continued 
in  case  a  calibration  shot  would  show  that 
the  predictions  were  over-pesslmlstlc  and 
t^at  the  area  might  be  satisfactory.  A  cali- 
bration shot  was  fired  In  that  region  with  the 
conclusion  that  a  detonation  the  size  of  Can- 
nikin did  not  appear  reasonable. 

Parallel  with  that  exploration,  the  region 
north  of  the  Brooks  Range  was  investigated 
and  the  region  of  Amchltka.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  geology  that  would  allow  the  con- 
struction of  a  room  some  six  thousand  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  geology 
of  Amchltka  was  moderately  well  known,  but 
the  region  of  Brooks  Range  not  at  all. 

Work  on  Amchltka  was  predicted  to  cost 
two  to  three  times  as  much  as  work  In  Ne- 
vada, whereas  It  was  predicted  that  work 
north  cf  the  Brooks  Range  would  cost  some 
ten  times  as  much  as  work  In  Nevada.  The 
total  exoendlture  expected  at  Amchltka  was 
of  the  order  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  million  dollars 

At  the  beginning  of  this  investigation.  It 
was  recognized  that  the  ecological  problems 
la  these  sites  were  serious  Specifically  in 
the  region  of  Amchltka  we  knew  that  there 
would  be  problems  concerning  the  sea  otters 
and  the  bird  life  on  the  island. 


North  of  the  Brooks  Range  we  were  very 
well  aware  of  the  possible  problems  concern- 
ing the  lichen,  caribou.  Eskimo  food  chain 
that  concentrated  radloawitlve  materials  in 
the  Eskimo.  This  problem  is  well  known  as 
a  result  of  fallout  in  Northern  Alaska  from 
Russian  tests.  While  we  had  complete  confi- 
dence that  any  shot  to  be  fired  would  be 
completely  contained,  we  recognized  at  the 
time  difficulty  of  convincing  others  of  that 
feeling  of  confidence.  The  Government 
therefore  elected  to  go  forward  with  prepara- 
tions In  both  Central  Nevada  and  Amchltka. 
recognizing  that  either  proving  ground  could 
prove  unsatisfactory  for  some  reasons  In  the 
long  run.  As  I  mentioned.  In  order  to  Investi- 
gate both  proving  grounds,  calibration  shots 
were  fired.  Milrow  was  the  calibration  shot 
for  Amchltka.  For  the  region  of  Amchltka, 
it  was  intended  to  show  that  our  predictions 
of  ground  motion,  water  motion,  radioactiv- 
ity release,  effect  on  the  ecological  system 
and  other  factors  were  either  correct  or  over- 
pessimistic.  We  predicted  that  there  would 
be  no  ground  motion  of  significance  except 
in  the  immediate  region  of  the  detonation 
on  Amchltka  and  certainly  nothing  of  sig- 
nificance away  from  that  Island. 

The  possibility  of  human  beings  feeling 
the  ground  shock  was  recognized  for  both 
Shemya  and  Adak  as  being  probably  Just 
under  the  threshold  of  detection.  (Slide 
showing  locatlotvs.)  The  results  are  that  no 
one  on  Shemya  felt  the  motion.  There  are 
rumors  that  one  person  on  Adak.  forewarned 
of  this  shot,  felt  It.  We  predicted  that  there 
would  be  no  significant  motion  in  the  water 
surrounding  the  Islands.  Our  Instrumenta- 
tion during  Milrow  did  not  show  any  detect- 
able motion.  The  ground  motion  on  Amchltka 
was  very  similar  to  that  predicted. 

Our  most  pessimistic  predictions  concern- 
ing the  sea  otters  for  Milrow  were  that  some 
half-dozen  or  so  sea  otters  might  be  killed. 
We  deliberately  captured  sea  otters  and  put 
them  In  pens  In  the  ocean  close  to  the  de- 
tonation. As  far  as  we  can  tell,  none  of  the  sea 
otters  were  dam&ged  by  the  detonation. 
One  did  die  later  for  unexplained 
causes  and  several  were  sacrificed  to  look  for 
damages  from  the  detonation.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  point  out  that  sea  otters  are 
now  being  harvested  from  the  region  of 
Amchltka  because  there  are  more  there  than 
the  region  will  properly  support. 

After  we  were  committed  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  Amchltka  to  the  extent  of  Intending 
to  do  the  Milrow  shot,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  shot  at 
Amchltka  causing  a  serious  earthquake  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  It  is  a  seismic  region. 
As  is  characteristic  in  such  questions.  It 
turned  out  to  be  imposs.ble  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  such  pKjssibillty.  Investigations 
of  the  Nevada  detonations  of  similar  size 
.showed  that  small  aftershocks,  a  factor  of 
100  or  so  smaller  than  the  shock  from  the 
original  detonation,  did  occur  and  that  these 
sources  were  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve  miles 
away  from  the  detonation.  No  aftershocks 
were  observed  of  Intensities  resembling  that 
of  the  original  detonation.  However,  we  could 
not  then,  and  cannot  now  guarantee  that  a 
detonation  placed  specifically  and  properly 
alongside  a  major  fault  cannot  cause  that 
fault  to  then  slip  and  hence  cause  an  earth- 
quake centered  at  that  point.  However,  no 
one  has  suggested  that  a  detonation  at 
Amchltka  can  in  any  conceivable  fashion 
cause  an  earthquake  in  the  inhabited  por- 
tions of  Alaska.  If  It  caused  one  It  would 
only  cause  It  close  to  Amchltka.  It  should  be 
noted  that  earthquakes  of  this  size  occur 
frequently  In  the  Aleutians. 

The  second  possibly  more  serious  point 
that  was  raised  was  that  If  such  an  earth- 
quake should  happen,  could  It  cause  a  water 
wave,  a  tsunami,  a  sometimes  misnamed 
tidal  wave,  that  then  would  cause  serious 
trouble  elsewhere? 

The  evidence  before  Milrow  Indicated  that 
earthquakes  In  the  region  of  Amchltka.  be- 


cause the  motions  are  horizontal  rather  than 
vertical,  did  not  cause  serious  tsunamis.  That 
indication  has  been  strengthened  by  investi- 
gations since  Milrow.  Therefore,  our  predic- 
tions at  the  time  of  Milrow  were  that  a 
roughly  one  megaton  shot  could  not  cause 
any  serious  earth  motion  in  another  part 
of  the  world  and  that  any  motion  at  Am- 
chltka would  not  cause  serious  water  wave 
action,  and  that  we  would  not.  In  any  sig- 
nificant fashion,  affect  the  ecological  system. 

The  results  of  Milrow  show  that  to  be  so. 
Both  the  ground  motion  and  water  wave 
motion  were  equal  to  or  less  than  our  some- 
what pessimistic  predictions.  Ecological 
damage  Is  almost  solely  due  to  our  presence 
on  the  Island,  and  we  have  taken  great  care 
to  minimize  that.  There  was  no  serious  dam- 
age from  the  detonation  Itself,  except  for 
the  ground  slump  within  a  few  thousand  feet 
of  the  detonation  point. 

Investigations  since  Milrow  have  shown 
us  that  Cannikin  presents  no  problem  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  specifically  to  other  parts 
of  Alaska.  Since  Cannikin  will  be  burled  some 
50  per  cent  deeper  than  Milrow,  noticeable 
damage  at  the  surface  Is  expected  to  be  very 
similar  to  that  of  Milrow.  but  spread  over  a 
slightly  larger  area,  i.e..  perhapts  1500  yards 
in  diameter  rather  than  a  thousand  yards. 
Therefore,  damage  to  the  Island  as  a  result 
of  Cannikin  should  be  noticeable  within  a 
few  thousand  yards  of  the  zero  point,  but  we 
are  convinced  that  there  will  be  no  effects 
of  significance  away  from  the  Island.  Spe- 
cifically, we  do  not  find  It  conceivable  that 
there  should  be  any  effect  on  the  mainland 
of  Alaska  from  a  detonation  the  size  of  Can- 
nikin at  Amchltka. 

Sms    SERIOUSLY    STUOrED 

Red  Desert.  Wyoming:  Desert  Valley, 
Nevada:  San  Augustine  Plains.  New  Mexico; 
Kalparowlts  Plateau.  Utah;  Fortification 
Range.  Nevada;  Steens  Mountain.  Oregon: 
Hualapal  Mountains.  Arizona;  Paradox  Bals. 
Utah -Colorado;  White  Sands.  New  Mexico; 
Davis  Mountains.  Texas:  North  Brooks 
Range.  Alaska:  Hawaiian  Islands;  Black  Rock 
Desert.  Nevada;  Yuma-Tule  Area.  Arizona; 
San  Juan  Basin,  New  Mexico;  Hyco  Range, 
Nevada:  Pancake  Range.  Nevada;  Panamlnt 
Valley.  California;  Owyhee  County,  Idaho; 
Jemez  Mountains.  New  Mexico;  Delaware 
Basin.  New  Mexico:  Amchltka,  Alaska; 
Christmas  Island  (British);  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

SnXS     RECOMMENDED      AND     PROBLEMS 

Amchltka:  Uncertain  geology,  ecology, 
weather,  cost. 

Central  Nevada:  Ground  water,  ground 
shock  (yield  limitation). 

North  Brooks  Range:  Uncertain  geology, 
caribou-lichen,  time,  cost. 

Christmas  Island:   Foreign. 

Western   Australia:   Foreign. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  say  briefly.  Mr. 
President,  with  regard  to  this  test,  that 
it  will  be  in  the  5-megaton  range,  which 
will  take  place  on  Amchltka  Island  some- 
time in  October. 

Competent,  scientific  testimony  given 
at  Anchorage  and  Juneau  states  clearly 
that  the  5-megaton  test  would  be  in 
cormection  with  the  Spartan  missile,  a 
facet  of  the  Spartan  missile  which  at 
this  point  is  obsolete. 

To  subject  Alaskans  to  this  risk  for 
the  sake  of  a  technology'  which  at  this 
point  has  become  obsolete  strikes  me  as 
strange  Indeed. 

There  have  been  reports  in  the  Alaskan 
press  that  the  President  may  contem- 
plate canceling  the  test.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  so. 

I  would  hope  so  because  I  think  that 
this  testimony,  if  nothing  else,  reveals 
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the  false  priorities  that  this  Nation  is 
pursuing. 

The  tests  cost  about  $20  million.  That 
sum  of  money  Is  more  than  this  colossal 
Nation  is  spending  on  drug  habits  and 
drug  control  and  research.  This  Nation 
with  thousands  of  people  suffering  as  a 
result  of  drugs  cannot  make  a  larger  ef- 
fort because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

Then  we  find  that  an  excessive  amount 
is  being  spent  on  some  windward  island 
in  the  Aleutian  chain  for  a  bomb  that 
is  of  questionable  relevance  to  our  de- 
fense posture.  That  it  something  very 
diCQcult  to  believe. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  with  the  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URGENT   NEED    FOR   BETTER    UTI- 
LIZATION OP  DULLES  AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
I  called  upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  reopen  its  investigation  of  the  use 
made  of  Washington  area  airports  as  a 
result  of  policy  changes  made  by  the 
FAA.  The  CAB  discontinued  a  similar  in- 
vestigation a  year  ago  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  argued  that  the 
problem  of  congestion  at  National  Air- 
port had  corrected  itself  during  the  2^2- 
year  course  of  the  hearing. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  CAB  dis- 
continued its  earlier  investigation — 
April  27.  1970 — I  was  reporting  to  the 
Senate  the  decision  of  the  FAA  to  allow 
Boeing  727-200  jets  to  begin  operating 
at  NatiMial.  These  aircraft,  which  are 
larger  than  the  largest  model  of  the  Boe- 
ing 707,  can  carry  up  to  40  percent  more 
passengers  than  the  jets  heretofore  per- 
mitted at  the  facility.  Their  introduc- 
tion radically  altered  the  growth  pros- 
pects for  the  area's  airports  and  by  the 
admission  of  the  FPA's  own  experts,  un- 
dermined the  contention  that  congestion 
problems  at  National  were  solved. 

Mr.  President,  the  stretch  jet  decision 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  experts 
within  the  FAA  itself.  Two  separate 
studies,  conducted  independently  by  the 
Bureau  charged  with  managing  National 
and  Dulles  and  by  the  PAA's  Office  of 
AviaUon  Economics,  were  highly  critical 


of  the  decision.  Both  warned  that  the 
new  policy  would  hamper  the  gnwtii  of 
Dulles  and  could  return  National  to  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  existed  in  the 
summer  of  1966.  I  have  previously  made 
public  the  Bureau  study  in  question  but 
the  FAA  has  refused  thus  far  to  provide 
the  General  Accounting  Office  with  a 
copy  of  the  Office  of  Aviation  Economics 
report. 

In  addition  to  these  two  reports,  other 
studies  have  been  done  within  the  FAA 
which  show  that  the  additional  traffic 
generated  at  National  by  stretch  jets  will 
seriously  overload  existing  parking  fa- 
cilities and  interior  roadways.  One  of 
these  studies  concludes  that  the  FAA 
has  literally  paved  every  conceivable 
piece  of  remaining  land  at  Washington 
National  Airport  and  the  only  possible 
way  of  increasing  parking  capacity  is 
through  construction  of  multideck  struc- 
tures as  part  of  an  extensive  modei-nlza- 
tion  and  expansion  program.  Such  a  proj- 
ect would  also  have  to  take  account  of 
the  seriously  deficient  interior  road  sys- 
tem at  the  airport  and  the  already  over- 
taxed terminal  facilities.  In  short,  con- 
gestion at  National  Airport  can  be  re- 
solved only  by  soaking  the  American 
taxpayer  who  has  already  paid  out  more 
than  $110  million  for  the  construction  of 
Dulles  Airport.  The  purpose  of  that  air- 
port was  to  relieve  congestion  at  Na- 
tional, but  that  purpose  Is  being  sys- 
tematically subverted  by  PAA  policies. 

The  use  of  stretch  jets  will  also  increase 
the  airlines'  ability  to  use  National  as  a 
bas«  for  long  haul  flights  either  on  a  one 
stop  or  a  nonstop  basis,  to  cities  far  be- 
yond the  650-mile  limit  supposedly  in 
effect  at  National. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  go  into  the  details  of 
this  study  or  other  studies  mentioned  but 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  my 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  CAB  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  another 
study  which  bears  on  the  question  of 
congestion  at  National  Airport  and  on 
the  need  for  remedial  policies  was  done 
by  the  CAB  itself,  several  months  after 
it  discontinued  its  Washington/Balti- 
more Airport  investigation.  The  study, 
which  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a 
House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
quest, is  dated  December  1970,  al- 
though it  was  received  in  my  office  only 
last  week. 

The  study  notes  that — 

The  annual  operations  "at  National"  dur- 
ing 1969  totaled  337,084.  The  practical  an- 
nual capacity  for  Washington  Is  295,000  oper- 
ations. 

Thus  the  airport  Is  overtaxed  by  about 
42,000  («)erations  a  year  according  to  the 
CAB'S  own  calculations. 

The  results  of  such  overcrowding  are 
significant  gate  delays  during  arrival 
and  departure  and  delas^  in  getting 
the  aircraft  into  the  air.  The  CAB  study 
noted  that  during  a  2-week  survey  peri- 
od, gate  and  taxi  delays  at  National 
amounted  to  2,444  hours  for  a  total  of 
8,499  flights  or  em  average  delay  of  17 


minutes  per  flight.  The  study  goes  on 
to  rank  Washington  National  10th  in 
tiirllne  delays  for  the  calendar  year  1969 
of  a  total  of  251  airports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  my  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  cour- 
tesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
CAB  did  not  and  could  not  take  account 
of  the  Boeing  727-200  in  deciding  to  ter- 
minate the  Washington/Baltimore  air- 
ports investigation.  However,  given  the 
information  tlmt  is  now  available  on  the 
subject,  all  pointing  to  a  serious  misuse 
t>f  the  area's  airport  resources,  I  believe 
the  Board  has  a  responsibility  to  reopen 
its  investigation  and  to  hold  prompt 
hearings. 

My  hc^e  is  that  this  investigation  wUl 
result  in  a  rethinking  of  the  CAB  policy 
with  regard  to  certifying  air  carrier  serv- 
ice to  this  area  on  a  regional  rather  than 
on  an  airport  basis.  The  FAA  has  testi- 
fied that  even  if  it  wanted  to,  it  has  no 
power  to  order  the  air  carriers  to  make 
better  use  oi  Dulles.  That  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  CAB  siction  to  cer- 
tify air  carrier  service  to  a  particular 
airport  or  otherwise  to  specifically  limit 
the  use  of  National.  I  urge  the  CAB  to 
act  accordingly. 

EXH]BIT    1 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C..  Junt  4.  1971. 
Hon.  Secob  D.  Browne. 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Browne:  A  year  ago  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  terminated  its  Investl- 
gaUon  of  congestion  at  National  Airport  «ift«r 
the  Department  of  Tran^KJrtatlon  argued 
that  the  slttiatlon  had  corrected  Itself  dur- 
ing the  two  and  one-half  year  course  of  the 
hearing. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  CAB  Issued  Ita 
discontinuance  order  (April  37.  1»70),  I  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  the  decision  otf  the 
FAA  to  allow  Boeing  727-200  Jets  to  begin 
operating  at  National.  "ITiese  aircraft,  whlob 
are  larger  than  the  largest  model  of  the  Boe- 
ing 707.  can  carry  up  to  40%  more  passengers 
than  the  Jets  heretofore  permitted  at  that 
facility.  Their  Introduction  radically  altered 
gTX>wth  prospects  for  the  area's  airports  and 
undermined  the  DOT  contention  that  con- 
gestion problems  at  National  were  solved. 
That  point  was  made  by  the  FAA's  own  air- 
port managers  who  wrote  to  the  Administra- 
tor In  January  1970  as  follom: 

"The  (stretch  Jet)  decision  Is  also  Incon- 
sistent with  the  position  being  taken  by  the 
Department  for  dismissal  of  CAB's  WashU^- 
ton/ Baltimore  Airport  Investigation.  The 
draft  motion  to  dismiss  this  investigation 
rests  largely  on  the  argument  that  congestion 
at  Washington  National  Airport  has  been  con- 
tained and  that  Increases  in  pasacoger  levels 
can  be  accommodated  under  existing  controls 
by  lncre*5«8  In  passenger  facilities  con- 
structed Bjr  the  air  carriers.  ^»oclflcally  the 
motion  states  that  public  areas  have  been 
Increased  by  44%  since  the  investigation  be- 
gan while  passenger  levels  have  Increased 
only  10%.  This  argument  will  be  difficult  to 
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suBtain  m  the  face  of  a  decision  that  la  al-  Friendship  as  long  haul  airports  of  the  pe-  flights  between  Chicago  and  the  Washington 

most  certain  to  Increase  passenger  levels  by  glon.  and  that  the  Boeing  727-200  will  great-  area  airports.  40  operating  out  of  DCA.  On 

an  additional  31  %  and  produces  a  potential  ly   expand  the   capacity   of   the  air    carriers  25  CXrtwber  1870  there  were  65  flights  to  and 

for  an  increase  of  almost  60%.  to  continue  long  haul  service  from  National,  from  Chicago,  an  increase  of  five  at  DCA  and 

•The   motion  also  states  that  there  has  i  believe  the  CAB  has  a  particular  respon-  one  at  IAD.  The  loss  of  two  flights  at  BAL 

been    substantial    improvement    in    parking  slblllty  In  this  matter  since  the  scheduling  resulted  In  the  net  increase  of  four  schedules 

facilities    but   admits   that   there   Is   stlU   a  of  long  range  flights  from  National  deprives  per  day. 

problem  in  parking  capacity.  This  problem  travelers  in  this  area  of  non-stop  service  to  The  Increase  in  flights  at  DCA  has  resulted 
will  be  dramatically  compounded  as  a  re-  the  same  cities  from  Dulles  or  Friendship  in  an  annual  Increase  of  358.795  seats  in  the 
suit  of  the  stretch  727  decision  at  least  until  and  circumvents  the  recognlEed  role  that  DCA/CHI  market  due  mainly  to  the  sub- 
such  time  as  additional  capacity  can  be  con-  National  has  to  play.  Also,  in  direct  con-  stitutlon  of  the  larger  equipment.  Of  the  45 
structed.  Unmentloned  in  the  motion  but  tradlction  to  the  claim  that  congestion  at  current  schedules  at  DCA,  18,  or  46%,  operate 
equally  important   (perhaps  even  more  Im-  National  Airport  "Is  a  thing  of  the  past,"  I  with  B727-200's. 

portant)  U  the  capacity  of  the  Interior  road-  am  enclosing  two  memoranda  concerning  the  of  the  65  dally  scheduled  operaUona  be- 
ways  to  keep  airport  ground  traffic  moving  to  harmful  Impact  that  stretch  Jets  will  have  tween  Chicago  and  the  Washington  area  alr- 
and  from  the  terminal  buUdlng  without  In-  on  the  capacity  of  National's  roadways  and  porta.  46,  or  69":  .  of  these  originate  or  ter- 
terference  with  Mount  Vernon  Parkway.  This  parking  faculties.  This  materUl  has  not  pre-  mlnate  at  Washington  National  AirpOTt;  IS 
problem  will  also  be  dramatically  compound-  vlously  been  made  public.  or  23%  .  at  Friendship  International  Airport! 
ed  by  the  decision  at  least  until  planned  Im-  The  CAB  Itself  has  found  that  NatlonfU  and  only  5,  or  8%,  at  Dulles  Internatlonai 
provements  to  the  roadway  system  axe  In  Airport  is  overused  to  the  Inconvenience  t'f  Airport,  including  one  which  Is  Inbound  only, 
place.  travelers.  In  Its  "Congressional  Airport  Con-  Thirty-seven  of  theee  operations  at  DCA 
"The  motion  further  states  that  the  long-  gestlon  Study"  (December  1970).  It  is  stated  use  O'Hare  International  Airport  at  Chicago 
range  answer  to  congestion  at  Washington  on  page  DCA-l  of  Appendix  A  that  "The  an-  with  only  eight  using  Midway. 
National  Airport  is  ownership  of  the  area's  nual  operations  during  1969  totaled  337,084.  Of  the  45  operations  scheduled  at  DCA 
three  airports  by  a  single  enterprise.  As  indl-  The  practical  annual  capacity  for  Washing-  only  13  originate  or  terminate  In  Chicago 
cated  earlier.  Diepartmental  efforts  to  orga-  ton  is  295.000  operations."  Thus,  by  CAB's  The  remaining  82  originate  from  or  terml- 
nlze  such  an  enterprise  may  be  Jeopardized  own  data  the  airport  is  overtaxed  to  the  ex-  nate  at  points  beyond  Chicago  which  are 
by  the  stretch  727  decision  and  Its  depress-  tent  of  more  than  42,000  operations  a  year,  well  out  of  the  650-mile  perimeter  established 
Ing  effect  on  the  growth  of  Friendahlp  Inter-  as  a  result  of  such  misuse  of  the  airport,  as  the  area  which  DCA  will  serve  as  a  short- 
national  Airport."  passengers  suffered   an  average  delay  of   17  haul,  commuter  airport. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Bureau  study,  a  minutes  per  flight  according  to  the  CAB  It  therefore  appears  that  service  from  DCA 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  were  paralleled  by  study  which  went  on  to  rank  National  tenth  to  Chicago,  particularly  to  O'Hare.  is  being 
a  second  study  conducted  independently  by  m  airline  delays  for  calendar  year  1969  out  widely  used  to  accommcdate  long-range 
the  FAA's  OfBce  of  Aviation  Economics.  Both  of  a  total  of  251  airports  receiving  scheduled  operations  which  should  really  be  handled  at 
studies  warned  that  introduction  of  the  air  carrier  service.  either  DuUm  or  Friendship, 
stretch  Jet  at  National  could  reverse  passen-  xhe  Air  Transport  Association  has  testl-  Examination  of  through  plane  operations 
ger  trends  and  return  NaUonal  to  the  chaotic  fled  in  Congress  that  all  the  air  carriers  serv-  between  Washington  and  a  number  of  cities 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  summer  of  mg  this  region  favor  the  use  of  stretch  Jets  outside  of  the  650-mlle  perimeter  shows  that 
1966.  I  beUeve  these  studies  alone  Justify  the  at  National  Airport.  I  know  this  not  to  oe  DCA  is  often  the  best  or  the  only  way  to  go 
CAB'S  reopening  of  Its  Investigation,  but,  in  the  case  and  I  am  enclosing  for  your  Informa-  Por  example,  six  of  the  seven  flights  be- 
addltlon.  other  Information  bearing  on  the  tlon  a  letter  from  the  President  of  Delta  Air  tween  Albuquerque  and  the  Wa&hln^n  area 
airport  situation  is  now  available.  Lines  specifically  objecting  to  the  policy  originate  or  terminate  at  DCA.  Five  of  the 
One  such  report  Is  the  FAA's  uwn  ten-  change.  Other  air  carriers,  especially  com-  six  flights  are  via  Chicago,  and  the  other  is 
year  forecast  of  passenger  traffic  at  the  three  muter  lines  which  have  been  crowded  out  via  St.  IamIb.  Service  to  Des  Moines  bears  the 
major  Washington  airports.  Since  the  advent  of  National  also  object  to  the  new  policy.  same  6:1  ratio  with  four  of  the  six  at  DCA 
of  Boeing  727-200's  at  National,  the  FAA  has  i  recognize  that  the  CAB  did  not  and  operating  via  Chicago.  The  four  area  flights 
substantially  changed  Its  figures  from  what  could  not  take  account  of  the  Boeing  727-200  to  Omaha  are  all  at  DCA.  with  three  of  them 
was  predicted  only  a  year  earlier.  Despite  m  deciding  to  terminate  the  Washington  operating  via  Chicago.  Reno.  Spokane  and 
the  fact  that  the  overall  number  of  passen-  BalUmore  Airports  investigation.  However,  San  Jose  have  service  only  from  DCA.  "There 
gers  will  decline  from  44  to  41  million,  Na-  given  the  information  that  Is  now  available  are  five  area  flights  to  and  from  "Tucson 
tlonal  Airport  will  Increase  Its  share  of  the  on  the  subject,  all  pointing  to  a  serious  mis-  three  of  which  operate  out  of  DCA  through 
market  from  35.7  to  40  4  percent  and  Its  use  of  the  area's  airport  resources,  I  believe  the  Chicago  gateway.  Of  the  ten  flights  to 
number  of  passengers  from  16  mUUon  to  16.6  the  Board  has  a  responsibility  to  reopen  its  Phoenix,  six  are  out  of  DCA  and  of  these  six, 
mUllon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  changed  investigation  and  to  hold  prompt  hearings,  four  operate  via  Chicago.  One  round  trip  per 
figures  show  Friendship  losing  more  than  3  i  want  to  urge  you  In  the  strongest  possible  day  t^jeratee  between  DCA  and  El  Paso  with 
mllllou  passengers  from  what  had  previously  terms  to  Initiate  such  action.  B727-200  equipment  via  Chicago.  The  only 
been  forecast  and  Dulles  more  than  a  million  i  would  hope  that  this  Investlgfatlon  will  other  El  Paao  service  Is  an  arrival  at  Dulles, 
passengers.  As  I  note  In  my  enclosed  state-  result  In  a  rethinking  of  the  CAB  policy  This  round  trip  has  extremely  high  load 
ment.  the  only  new  factor  which  has  oc-  with  regard  to  certifying  air  carrier  service  factors,  averaging  In  the  upper  eighties, 
curred  to  explain  the  differential  Impact  to  this  area  on  a  regional  rather  than  on  Service  to  the  aforementioned  cities  Is 
on  the  airports  Is  the  Introduction  of  stretch  an  airport  basU.  The  FAA  has  testifled  that  better  at  DCA  than  the  other  area  airports 
Jets  at  National  ^'^"^  '^  "  wanted  to  It  has  no  power  to  order  and  the  bulk  of  It  operates  via  Chicago.  Serv- 
ThP  siffniflcance  of  stretch  lets  at  National  ">«  »''  carriers  to  make  better  use  of  Dulles.  Ice  to  Oklahoma  City  Is  equally  divided,  flve 
The  significance  of  stretcb  jets  at  National  accomplished  through  from  DCA  and  flve  from  the  other  two  air- 
goes  beyond  mere  numl^rs  of  pa^nge^  to  ^^^^^  to  «rtify  air  carrier  service  to  ports.  Three  of  the  flve  fW^  ^A  ope^^ 
the  kind  of  role  National  Airport  will  play.  ^  ^jeuiar  airport  or  otherwise  to  speclflcal-  via  Chicago.  Service  to  and  from  Salt  Lake 
AS  you  know,  there  Is  now  a  650-mUe  limit  jy  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j  National.  City  is  composed  of  two  at  DCA  and  three 
on  flights  at  National,  excepting  a  small  j  stand  ready  to  provide  the  Board  with  any  at  the  other  area  airports.  Both  of  the  flights 
number  of  longer  flights  under  a  grand-  additional  Information  that  I  may  have  and  at  DCA  operate  via  Chicago, 
father  provision.  What  has  not  been  gener-  which  may  assist  It  in  pursuing  this  matter.  No  nonatop  service  Is  avaUable  from  the 
allv  recognized,  however,  is  that  this  650-  i  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  In  the  Washington  area  to  any  of  the  above  cities, 
mile  limit  applies  only  to  non-stop  travel  very  near  future.  TTits  analysis  Includes  flights  to  and  from 
and  that  a  very  large  number  of  flights  at  Sincerely,  St.  Louis  which  serve  the  same  markets  be- 
National   terminate   at   cities  much  further  WmioAM  B.  Sponc,  Jr.  yond  the  perimeter.  Of  the  14  flights  to  and 

away  after  first  stopping  at  Chicago  or  St.                                           from  St.  Louis,  ten  operate  out  of  DCA.  Of 

Louis.  I  am  enclosing  a  study  which  docu-  ENCLoauMt  I  these  flights,  three  operate   beyond  the  St. 

ments   this  situation  and  explains    the  im-  on  9  April  1970  operations  with  B727-200  LouU  gateway. 

portance  of  the  large  stretch  Jeta  In  main-  aircraft   began   at   DCA   on   a   nonscheduled  Total  B727-200  schedules  at  DCA  as  of  25 
talnlng  National's  long  haul  business.  basis.  On   1   May   1970  scheduled  operations  October   1970   show  the   following   relation- 
It  is  clear  from  this  report  that  National  began    with   six    daily    flights    by   American  ship: 
Airport  today  offers  superior  and.  in    some  Airlines,    two    of    which    flew    on    Chicago  l^^^  percent] 

cases,  the  only  service  to  a  number  of  cities  service.                                                                            To  and  from  Chicago  (25.5) 18 

outside  the  660-mlle  limit  which  should  be  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady      To  and  from  St.  Louis  (4.4) -      3 

served  from  Dulles  or  Friendship.  It  la  appar-  replacement  of  200'a  In  Chicago  tervlo*  and,     All  other   (60.1). 47 

ent  that  this  service  has  detracted  from  the  in  addition,  flights  have  been  added  In  this                                                                             

growth  which  was  expected  for  DuUea  and  market.  Aa  of  1  AprU   1970   th«re  were  61                Total  (100.0)-— — --    •* 
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NUMBERS  OF  FLIGHTS— BOTH  DIRECTIONS 


DCA 


BAiyiAD 


VI* 
Chicsfo 


Via 
St.  Uuis 


Vi»  To« 

other  DCA(-200) 


Nonstop         Ottwr 


Total 


Total 
fllghb 


San  Antonio... 
Salt  Lake  City.. 

Dallas 

ElPaso 

Oklihoina  City. 

Tulsa 

Tucson 

Albuquerque.. 

Phoenix 

Las  Vegas 

Kansas  City... 

Des  Moines 

Omaha. _ 

Denver ... 

Reno 

San  Dreio 

Spokane 

S*nJ«se 


V> 


Enclosure  n 

EfTECT    of    Ax)MmTNO    THB    727-200    ON    TH« 

Road    Systkm    at    Washincton    National 

AlHPOBT 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  Washington 
National  Airport  Internal  road  system  is  the 
rotary  In  ftaut  of  the  main  terminal  build- 
ing. From  a  survey  In  late  1967,  when  the 
yearly  passenger  volume  was  approximately 
8.5  million.  It  was  ooncHuded  from  observa- 
tion that  the  capacity  of  the  rotary  was  In 
the  range  of  1700  to  1800  vehicles  per  hour. 
At  that  time,  this  capacity  was  frequently 
reached  during  the  evening  peaks  on  "Thurs- 
days and  Fridays  and  was  evidenced  by  the 
backing  up  of  traffic  beyond  the  rotary.  Dur- 
ing this  survey  period,  the  average  dally  traf- 
fic entering  and  leaving  the  airport  was 
50,000  vehicles. 

While  a  slight  Increase  in  the  rotary  ca- 
pacity Is  theoretically  possible  through  foro- 
ing  it  to  accept  a  higher  demand  such  an 
Increase  would  be  self  defeating  and  would 
result  In  very  slgnlfloant  delays  caused  by 
disruption  of  the  traffic  flow  pattern  with 
attendant  "Jam  ups." 

With  the  current  yearty  passenger  volume 
of  10  mUllon,  we  estimate  that  the  dally 
traffic  entering  and  leaving  the  airport  has 
Increased  to  about  60,000  vehicles.  The  ad- 
verse effect  of  this  increased  demand  on  the 
rotary  Is  becoming  Increasingly  obvious.  The 
backups  during  the  evening  peaks  on  Thurs- 
days and  Fridays  are  now  more  frequent  and 
pronounced  and  of  longer  duration.  These 
backups  are  also  now  quite  frequent  during 
the  evening  peaks  on  Mondays  through 
Wednesdays. 

The  posslWe  Increase  in  traffic  to  13  mil- 
lion passengers  per  year  by  admitting  the 
727-200  would  Increase  the  dally  traffic  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  airport  to  about  75,000 
vehicles.  "This  could  only  tend  to  aggravate 
the  present  traffic  problem  by  causing  longer 
delays  and  more  frequent  tie-ups  and  would 
produce  a  peak  demand  on  the  rotary  60% 
over  its  practical  capability. 

The  capacity  of  the  airport  road  system  Is 
largely  a  matter  ot  circulation  dictated  by 
the  existing  layout  and  available  parking 
and  is  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  at 
Washington  National.  It  la  at  present  se- 
riously deficient — any  increase  in  pasaengvr 
volume  will  Immediately  add  to  this  Inade- 
quacy. 
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Enclosure  in 
Eptect  of  AoMrrnNO  thb  727-200  on  Avail- 

ABLX   PtTBLIC    PARJUKO   AT    WASHINGTON    NA- 
TIONAL AlSFOBT 

For  soma  years  then  has  been  an  acute 
deficiency  In  parking  at  Washington  Nation- 
al Airport.  In  1965,  thla  problem  was  one  at 
the  most  serious  matters  facing  the  Bxireau. 
At  that  time,  the  1615  pubUo  parking  spaces 
provided  MO  spaces  per  mUllcm  imaswngri  ■ 
yearly.  By  1968,  we  had  Increased  the  pubUc 
parking  spacee  to  2686  and  were  proTldlx^ 


335  spaces  per  million  pessengers  yearly.  This 
ratio  provided  a  very  marginal  capacity  to 
meet  demand,  and  from  tJhe  observed  pattern 
at  National  any  lesser  provision  would  place 
the  airport  In  a  serious  deficiency  jiosture. 
Since  1968,  public  parking  capacity  has  In- 
creased to  3446  spacee  and  for  the  first  time 
In  many  years,  we  do  not  have  a  deflalency 
although  other  prdblems  have  developed  be- 
cause of  remoteness  of  some  of  these  lots. 
Based  on  the  above  ratio  of  335.  we  estimate 
that  the  present  parking  capacity  could  han- 
dle a  yearly  traffic  volume  of  aXxnit  11^^  mil- 
lion before  the  problem  again  re(u:hed  crista 
proportions.  Since  admitting  the  727-200 
could  rapidly  advance  the  yearly  passenger 
volume  to  13  million,  this  change  in  parking 
could  have  very  serious  consequences  on 
parking  capacity. 

We  have  literally  paved  every  conceivable 
piece  of  remaining  land  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  "ITie  only  remaining  way  to 
Increase  parking  capacity  is  by  btilldlng 
multl-decjc  structirres  which  Is  only  appro- 
priate through  modernization. 

From  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
other  airports,  it  was  concluded  that  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  inibllc  parking  should 
be  on  the  order  of  600  spaces  pw  million  pas- 
sengers yearly.  Kllng  In  the  Master  Plan  Re- 
port for  National  Airport  recommended  a 
ratio  of  460.  We  are  certain  that  the  In- 
creased passenger  potential  of  the  737-200 
wlU  quickly  "eat-up"  the  slight  excess  In 
public  parking  that  we  presently  enjoy. 


Enclosure  IV 

Delta  An  Lines,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Oa..  July  23,  1970. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Shaffee, 

AdminUtTator,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  July  2.  1970.  Although  DelU  does 
not  operate  737-200  equipment,  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  possible  relaxa- 
tion of  restrictions  pwmlttmg  the  use  of 
727-200  aircraft  into  National  Airport. 

We  certainly  agree  that  during  periods  of 
Interrupted  service,  such  as  the  recent  con- 
troller sickout,  there  Is  a  need  to  maximize 
the  number  of  seats  available  on  every  opera- 
tion. Once  such  a  period  Is  past,  however,  we 
are  not  able  to  reconcile  the  continued  use 
of  727-200  equipment  In  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment's announced  policy  to  avoid  overload- 
ing the  National  facilities  and  cultivating 
the  growth  of  Friendship  and  Dulles. 

It  appears  that  continued  operation  of  the 
727-300  wUl  serve  only  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  seats  per  operation  and  will  result  In 
pulling  traffic  away  from  the  two  area  air- 
ports Into  a  more  congested  National  Air- 
port. Thla  new  analysis  appears  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  the  I3epartment"s  announced  long- 
range  objective  and  it  is  also  a  discrimina- 
tion against  four-engine  aircraft  of  the 
CV880  type  (the  727-200  operates  nomlnaUy 
at  y,  more  passenger  load  than  the  CV880) . 


Although  we  do  not  propose  to  request 
CV880  authorization  to  serve  National  at 
this  time,  we  regret  to  see  the  diminution  of 
growth  at  Dulles  and  Friendship.  Further, 
we  believe  that  aircraft  of  the  DC-9,  B-737, 
and  B-737-100  type  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
public  needs  In  the  area  lying  within  the 
present  service  patterns. 

We  take  the  position  that  continuation  of 
727-200  service  at  National  Is  not  in  the  best 
Interest  of  National  Airport  or  the  other  air- 
ports In  the  area.  We  do  not  believe  that  alr- 
pcMit  and  terminal  Improvements  warrant  a 
relaxation  of  the  orlglnally-agreed  criteria 
for  operation  Into  National. 
Sincerely, 

Ton. 

Statement  bt  Senatox  Wn.LiAif  B.  Sponc,  Jb. 
Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  Issued  its  annual 
10-year  forecast  of  passenger  traffic  at  the 
three  major  Washington  area  airports — 
Washington  National,  Dulles  International 
and  Baltimore  Friendship. 

The  accompanying  press  release  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  both  Dtilles  and  Friendship 
will  register  healthy  gains  during  the  period. 
But  what  the  FAA  has  not  told  the  public 
either  in  its  report  or  In  Its  press  handouts 
is  that  these  figxires  are  significantly  changed 
from  what  was  forecast  only  a  year  earlier 
and  that  the  change  is  all  in  the  direction  of 
a  greater  share  of  the  market  for  National. 
Thus,  last  year,  it  was  forecast  that  Na- 
tional would  have  a  35.7  percent  share  by 
1981.  This  year,  the  figure  has  been  raised  to 
40.4  percent,  an  Increase  of  almost  flve  per- 
cent or  some  2  mUllon  passengers.  Corre- 
sponding downward  revisions  have  been  made 
in  the  percentage  forecast  for  Dulles  and 
Friendship.  Where  Friendship  last  year  was 
expected  to  have  35.7  percent  of  the  market, 
this  year  the  forecast  has  dropped  to  31.4 
percent.  DvUles'  share  declines  from  28.6  to 
28.3  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  flgures  represent  per- 
centage shares  of  the  passenger  market  and 
not  absolute  numbers.  As  such,  they  are  not 
affected  by  general  economic  slowdowns  and 
slumps  in  airline  business,  but  by  conscious 
decisions  on  the  part  of  the  FAA  on  how  to 
make  use  of  the  region's  airport  resources. 

Even,  so,  a  look  at  the  actual  numbers  ot 
passengers  expected  to  use  the  three  facilities 
conflrms  that  National  vrlll  be  playing  a 
larger  role  and  Dulles  and  Friendship  a  smal- 
ler role  than  was  forecast  a  year  ago.  Not- 
withstanding a  downward  revision  In  the  to- 
tal number  of  passengers  Involved  from  44.8 
to  41.0  million.  National  airport's  expected 
share  Increases  from  16  to  16.6  million.  The 
other  two  airports.  It  seems,  not  only  wUl  bear 
the  full  brunt  of  the  overall  slowdown  but 
also  lose  established  business  to  National. 
Thus,  the  number  of  passengers  at  Dulles 
declines  from  the  12.8  million  forecast  last 
year  to  11.6  million  In  this  year's  report. 
Friendship  suffers  an  even  greater  loss  from 
16  miUlon  to  12.8  million.  All  of  this,  again, 
while  National  Is  recording  an  Increase  of 
600,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  substantial  but  unan- 
nounced revision  In  FAA  forecasts  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  presence  of  some  new  fac- 
tor In  the  region's  airport  picture  which  was 
not  there  a  year  ago.  And  the  only  signlflcant 
new  factor  of  which  I  have  knowledge  Is  the 
FAA's  decision  to  permit  stretch  Jets  to  use 
National  airport. 

"That  decision  was  made  despite  warnings 
from  the  FAA's  own  airport  managers  that 
the  larger  stretch  Jets  would  "change  the 
entire  pattern  of  growth  of  aeronautical  ac- 
tivity In  the  Waahington  metropolitan  area" 
and  "substantially  alt«-  the  prospects  for 
growth  of  Dulles  and  Friendahlp."  The  re- 
visions In  the  FAA  forecasts  which  I  have 
cited  Indicate  that  that  Is  exactly  what  is 
happening. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  flnt  time 
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the  FAA  has  adjusted  Ita  forecasts  of  mar- 
ket allocation  for  the  airports  to  take  ac- 
count of  decisions  It  has  made  In  favor  of 
g;r»ater  \ise  of  NaUonal.  In  1959,  for  Instance. 
the  PAA  concluded  that  by  1975  Dullee 
should  have  45.8  percent  of  the  region's  pas- 
senger trafflc.  National  33.9  percent  and 
Friendship  30.3  percent.  It  was  on  that  basis 
and  with  the  expectation  that  Dulles  would 
become  the  major  Jet  port  of  the  region  re- 
lieving congestion  at  National,  that  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  money  to  build  the 
new  facility.  Over  the  years,  however,  the 
PAA  has  adjusted  Its  forecasts  to  compen- 
sate for  such  changes  as  Its  1966  decision  to 
allow  Jets  to  use  National.  The  result  Is  that 
today  the  predicted  distribution  of  trafflc 
for  the  same  year  is  Dxilles  20.5  percent  (less 
than  half  of  the  original  forecast).  National 
53.5  percent  and  Friendship  28.0  percent. 

All  of  this  tampering  with  the  forecasts 
has  permitted  the  FAA  to  maintain  the 
clumsy  Action  that  "Dulles'  development  Is 
right  on  schedule."  I  fully  expect  that  a  year 
from  now  the  FAA  will  trot  out  the  same 
argument  In  answer  to  those  who  opjxiaed 
the  stretch  Jet  decision  as  harmful  to  Dulles. 
Duller  will  be  shown  to  be  right  In  line 
with  forecasts.  What  wont  be  mentioned  la 
that  those  forecasts  themselves  have  been 
altered  to  fit  the  situation  the  FAA  has  cre- 
ated. 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  the  denials  by 
the  FAA  that  the  use  of  stretch  Jets  at  Na- 
tional would  in  any  way  affect  Dulles  and 
Friendship,  the  fact  remains  that  the  FAA 
Itself  has  quietly  and  without  explanation 
changed  Its  forecasts  to  reflect  a  significant 
change  In  "the  pattern  of  growth  of  aero- 
nautical activity  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area." 


(From  the  Congszssional  Recobd,  May  28. 

1970] 

Strktch  Jbt8  at  National  Ampobt 

Mr.  Spong.  Mr.  President,  contrary  to  every 
assurance  it  has  given  the  public  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  is  now  pornlttlng  larger  Jets 
to  operate  at  Washington  National  Airport. 

That  abrupt  decision  came  only  2  weeks 
after  I  waa  informed  by  FAA  Administrator 
John  Shaffer  that  there  were  no  Immediate 
plans  to  change  the  longstanding  policy  and 
that  the  odds  were  99  to  1  ag&lnst  it  ever 
being  changed. 

Only  a  few  months  before  that,  PAA  rep- 
resentativee  testified  at  hearings  of  the  Sen* 
ate  District  of  Columbia  Committee  that  the 
large  stretch  Jets  and  air  buses  would  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  from  the  airport. 

When  I  fir«t  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  on  April  27,  my  chief 
concern  was  over  the  way  in  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  had  been  misled.  And 
I  have  found  Little  to  dissuade  me  from  that 
view  In  the  Administrator's  explanation  that 
"no  decision  is  immutable." 

Since  making  that  speech,  however,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  look  further  Into 
this  decision  and  learn  that  not  only  was 
it  contrary  to  easurances  given  the  Congress 
but  It  was  also  against  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation of  the  FAA's  own  staff  of  experts. 

Those  recommendations  are  contained  in 
a  study  prepared  by  senior  budget  officials 
of  the  National  Capital  Airports  Bureau 
which  )&  charged  with  operating  National 
and  Dulles  Airports  for  the  FAA.  I  obtained 
a  draft  copy  of  the  study  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  but  have  since  received  a 
copy  of  the  revised  study  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  chief  and  transmitted 
to  the  FAA  Administrator  on  January  21. 
1970. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  will  ask  that 
the  revised  study  be  printed  In  Its  entirety, 
but  at  t>iu  time,  I  would  like  to  read  cer- 
tain excerpta  which  will  give  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  some  Idea  of  the  nature  and 
strength   of   the   objections   posed   by   thoee 


whose  sole  Job  is  to  operate  these  Federal 
ahports  in  the  public  Interest. 

After  estimating  the  value  of  the  decision 
to  the  alrimes  at  between  $40  and  $120  mll- 
Uon  with  a  potential  for  pure  profit  of  50  per- 
cent, the  study  observes: 

"If  the  decision  to  admit  the  stretch  727 
to  DC  A  (National)  has  already  been  made 
and  is  Irrevocable,  the  price  we  extract  from 
the  benefiting  air  carriers  in  return  for  this 
decision  must  be  based,  in  our  Judgment,  not 
only  on  the  substantial  financial  gain  they 
can  realize  from  that  decision  but  also  on 
the  substantial  loss  the  Government  and  its 
stockholders,  the  taxpayers,  stand  to  suffer 
as  a  result  of  the  decision." 

The  study  continues: 

"As  we  see  it,  that  loss  Is  Immeasurable 
because  the  decision  will  change  the  entire 
pattern  of  growth  of  aeronautical  activity 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  seri- 
ously compromising  the  Bureau's  and  FAA's 
ability  to  carry  out  responsibility  for  foster- 
ing the  growth  of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port and  damaging  the  future  of  Friendship 
International  Airport  to  an  extent  which  will 
certainly  Jeopardize,  If  not  foreclose,  pros- 
pects for  a  regional  airport  system." 

Mr.  President,  Dulles  International  Airport 
was  built  in  1962  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  $110  million.  Since  that  time,  the  airport 
has  operated  at  a  deficit  totaling  about  $50 
million,  principally  because  the  FAA  has  not 
established  meaningful  Umits  on  the  use  of 
National  Airport.  So  long  as  the  air  carriers 
can  continue  to  crowd  more  aoid  more  pas- 
sengers into  that  facility  and  so  long  as  the 
FAA  continues  to  bend  every  restriction  to 
make  it  possible.  Dulles  will  continue  to  be 
underutilized  and  the  taxpayer  of  this  coun- 
try will  continue  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  study  made  this  clear  to  the 
Administrator : 

"The  hard,  cold  facts  are  that  the  stretch 
727  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at  DCA 
(National)  without  substantially  altering  the 
prospects  for  growth  of  Dulles  and  Friend- 
ship. The  Bureau  and  the  FAA  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  foster  the  operation  of  Dulles 
as  a  successful  airport  serving  the  public  In- 
terest. The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  exp>ect 
that  It  will  fulfill  that  role.  Economic  self- 
sufficiency  for  Dulles,  even  If  It  could  be  to- 
tally achieved  as  a  price  for  increased  use 
of  DCA  (National)  will  not  serve  that  right 
or  fulfill  that  duty.  Moreover  there  Ls  every 
reason  to  believe  that  financial  self-sufficien- 
cy for  Dulles  cannot  be  attained  as  the  price 
for  this  decision." 

Mr.  F»resident.  it  Is  incredible  that  in  the 
face  of  this  clear  statement  of  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  and  the  harm  to  the  public  in- 
terest this  decision  would  ever  have  been 
made.  It  would  be  even  more  incredible 
now  that  the  facts  are  known  if  the  decision 
were  allowed  to  stand. 

As  this  study  makes  clesj-.  the  large  stretch 
Jet  is  only  the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent 
for  the  even  larger  air  buses  which  will  be 
coming  Into  operation  In  late  1971  or  1972. 
TTiese  three-engine  aircraft  are  capable  of 
carrying  anywhere  from  250  to  400  passengers 
and  of  using  National  Airport  runways. 

The  same  rationale  which  has  been  offered 
for  the  introduction  of  the  stretch  Jet: 
namely,  that  the  airlines  must  be  allowed 
to  make  flexible  use  of  the  equipment  they 
have  in  service,  can  be  used  to  justify  the 
Introduction  of  the  air  bus  when  that  time 
comes.  But  the  result  will  be  unlimited  ex- 
pansion of  National  Airport  from  the  pres- 
ent 10  million  passengers  a  year  to  as  many 
as  30  or  35  million,  and  the  continued  waste 
of  the  enormous  public  investment  In  Dulles 
Airport. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  believe  National  Airport  has  an  Important 
role  to  play  In  meeting  the  air  transportation 
needs  of  this  region,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
serves  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  or  of  the  residents  of  this  ares  to 


allow  it  to  grow  without  limit  and  without 
concern  for  the  Impact  on  the  other  airports 
in  the  region.  Certainly,  it  is  not  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  take  an  action  which  is  clearly 
going  to  Jeopardize  the  future  growth  of  the 
publicly  supported  Dulles  Airport. 

I  have  no  objection  if  the  FAA  wishes  to 
give  further  study  to  the  feasibility  of  al- 
lowing stretch  Jets  to  operate  at  National. 
But,  given  the  weight  of  evidence  and  ex- 
pert opinion  now  available.  It  Is  unconscion- 
able to  allow  those  Jets  to  operate  pending 
such  further  study.  In  fact,  what  would  have 
to  be  proved  under  those  circumstances  Is  a 
negative  proposition  of  sorts.  It  would  have 
to  be  shown  that  had  the  decision  not  been 
made,  Dulles  and  Friendship  might  have 
grown  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  This.  I  submit, 
is  all  but  impossible. 

The  only  resolution  of  this  question  Is  to 
remove  the  stretch  Jets  first.  Then  studies 
can  continue  for  as  long  as  the  FAA  likes. 
But.  if  the  Jets  are  ultimately  allowed  back, 
the  PAA  should  establish  firm  conditions 
which  would  assure  that  their  operation  will 
not  injure  the  growth  of  Dulles  and  Friend- 
ship or  lead  to  a  substantial  enlargement  of 
National. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  same  day  that  I 
was  Informing  the  Senate  of  the  FAA  de- 
cision to  keep  stretch  Jets  at  National,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  issued  an  order  dis- 
continuing its  long-delayed  investigation  of 
congestion  at  National  Airport.  Principal 
among  the  reasons  cited  for  that  action  was 
the  contention  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  PAA  that  the  problem  had 
been  resolved. 

The  study  to  which  I  have  been  referring 
makes  it  clear,  however,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  stretch  Jets  changes  all  of  that  and 
is  inconsistent  with  the  position  being  taken 
by  the  Department  for  dismissal  of  CAB's 
Washington/ Baltimore  airport  investigation. 
Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  free  to  disregard  the  views  of 
his  subordinates  no  matter  how  expert  they 
may  be  when  making  a  policy  decision  of  this 
kind.  But  he  cannot  disregard  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  and  the  Congress  to  Jus- 
tify the  action  which  he  takes. 

The  Bureau  study  I  have  mentioned  is 
only  one  of  three  studies  that  I  know  of  on 
this  subject. 

A  second  PAA  study  sent  to  me  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator warns  that  the  introduction  of 
the  727-200  could  reverse  passenger  trends 
at  National  and  return  that  facility  to  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  existed  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1966. 

The  third  study  which  was  carried  out  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
also  strongly  urges  that  stretch  Jets  and 
other  larger  aircraft  continue  to  be  prohib- 
ited at  National. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  find  it  incredible 
that  the  PAA  would  make  the  decision  it  has 
in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  opposition 
to  it  by  the  FAA's  own  top  staff  and  by  other 
experts  in  the  field.  This  Is  a  matter  which 
I  believe  should  concern  every  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  study  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  National  Capital  Airports  and 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
PAA  on  January  21.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Admission  of  the  Stretch  727  to  Wash- 
ington National  Airport 

Admission  of  the  stretch  727  to  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  can  and  probably  will 
change  the  entire  pattern  of  growth  of  aero- 
nautical activity  m  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

The  aircraft  is  20  feet  longer  than  any  air- 
craft now  used  at  the  alrp>ort  and  on  the 
average  weighs  11.000  more  pounds  and  has 
31  more  seats.  Nine  of  the  12  carriers  now 
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tislng  DCA  already  have  the  aircraft  In  their 
fleets  or  on  order.  Exhibit  A  shows  that  ftill 
use  of  the  aircraft  by  seven  of  the  trunk 
carriers  serving  the  airport  could  Increase 
daily  seating  capacity  by  almost  16,000  or 
30%  and  annual  seating  capacity  from  18.3 
million  to  almost  24.2  million  or  by  more 
than  5.8  mUUon.  Assuming  continuance  of 
the  current  load  factor  at  DCA  of  56%,  the 
passenger  volume  would  Increase  from  10.2 
mUllon  to  13.6  million  annually.  Under  pres- 
ent restrlcUons,  this  Is  roughly  the  equiv- 
alent of  adding  192  operations  daUy,  an  in- 
crease of  31%  over  current  levels. 


(A)  potential  pboftt  for  aitectkd 
airlhtes 
Although  this  is  a  theoretical  and  ultimate 
potential  which  may  never  be  fully  reallzetl 
and  win  not  materialize  overnight,  It  repre- 
sents a  rich  market  opportunity  for  some  of 
the  air  carriers.  They  can  be  counted  on  to 
push    hard    for    fuU    exidoltation    of    this 
chance  to  use  Washington  National  Airport 
to  offset  losses  that  are  occurring  elsewhere 
in  their  systems.  It  Is  estimated  (very  rough- 
ly)  that  this  decision  offers  a  potential  In- 
crease of  around  $120  mlUlon  In  annual  gross 
revenues  to  the  alrUnes  Involved.  It  appears 
that  at  least  50%   of  this  potential  or  $60 
million  would  be  pure  profit  since  the  mar- 
ginal revenues  to  be  realized  from  use  of  the 
stretch   727  far  exceed   the   marginal   costs 
of   using    the    aircraft   to    replace    existing 
equipment.  It  Is  imporUnt  to  note,  however, 
that  this  potential  gain  to  individual  carriers 
is  not  all  new  business  for  the  Washington/ 
Baltimore    area.   Much    of    it,    perhaps    the 
bulk,  wUl  be  generated  by  diversion  of  pas- 
sengers from  the  service  of  other  carriers  at 
DCA  or  from  service  at  DuUes  and  Friendship. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  data  and  time  for 
study,  this  estimate  of  the  potential  financial 
impact  of  the  727-200  U  at  best  rough  and 
looee.    The    order    of    magnitude,    however, 
clearly  spells  bonanxa  to  some  of  the  airlines 
and   presents   a    fertile   avenue   for   cutting 
down  system-wide  losses. 

(B)   probable  pboitt  foe  aftscted 

AOtLIKES 

Proceeding  from  thU  theoretical  picture  of 
potential  and  ultlmaW  gain  to  a  hard-nosed, 
practical  assessment  of  probable  Impact, 
Exhibit  B  shows  a  probable  capacity  Increase 
for  the  seven  major  alrUnes  Involved  of 
almost  6.000  seato  dally  or  1.8  mUlion  seata 
annuaUy.  On  the  basis  of  the  current  66% 
load  factor  this  means  1  million  additional 
passengers  at  DCA  annuaUy.  At  an  average 
ticket  value  of  $40,  this  10%  increase  In  pro- 
duction for  affected  carriers  would  Increase 
their  annual  gross  revenues  by  some  $40 
million  with  the  profit  Increase  estl- 
mateck  conservatively  at  $20  mUllon.  (It  la 
impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
this  profit  potential  would  be  offset  for  the 
benefitting  carriers  by  losses  on  competing 
service  they  themselves  may  maintain  at 
Dalles  and  Friendship.  This  effect  Is  there- 
fore discounted  In  the  discussion  that  f  oUows 
but  should  not  be  overlooked.) 

Based  on  the  best  estimates  It  Is  possible 
to  produce  under  the  circumstances,  it 
therefore  appears  that  admitting  the  stretch 
727  to  DCA  Is  probably  worth  $40  million 
to  the  air  carriers  Involved  with  a  potential 
worth  of  up  to  $120  mlUlon.  The  potential 
for  profit  would  seem  to  range  from  a  prob- 
able minlmvmi  of  $20  million  to  a  potential 
of  about  $60  million.  Rough  as  these  esti- 
mates are  they  establish  that  the  benefitting 
carriers  should  be  willing  to  make  substan- 
tial concessions  to  the  Government  In  re- 
turn for  permission  to  use  the  stretch  727 
in  their  operations  at  DCA. 

(C)     AITECT    on    OTHDt    AIRPOBTS   AND 

other  aiblxnes 
Once   this   bonanza   has   been   uncovered 
and  Its  allure  disclosed  In  all  Its  glUter,  It 


Is  extremely  Important  to  recognize  that  all 
that  glitters  Is  by  no  means  good  to  all  of 
the  airlines  serving  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  By  the  same  token,  the  Bureau 
and  FAA  should  take  a  long,  hard,  practical 
look  at  the  dross  that  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  gutter  before  responding  to  Its 
aUure.  If  the  decision  to  admit  the  stretch 
727  to  DCA  has  already  been  made  and  is 
Irrevocable,  the  price  we  extract  from  the 
benefitting  air  carriers  In  return  for  this 
decUlon  must  l)e  based.  In  our  Judgment, 
not  only  on  the  substantial  financial  gain 
they  can  realize  from  that  decision  but  also 
on  the  substantial  loss  the  Government  and 
Its  stockholders,  the  taxpayers,  stand  to  suf- 
fer as  a  result  of  the  decision. 


AJJect  on  area  growth  pattern 
As  we  see  It,  that  loss  Is  immeasurable 
because  the  decUlon  vrtll  change  the  entire 
pattern  of  growth  of  aeronauUcal  activity 
m  the  Washington  metropoUtan  area,  seri- 
ously compromising  the  Bureau's  and  FAA's 
ability  to  carry  out  responsibility  for  foster- 
ing the  growth  of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port and  damaging  the  future  of  Friendship 
International  Airport  to  an  extent  which 
vrill  certainly  Jeopardize,  if  not  foreclose, 
prospects  for  a  regional  airport  system.  This 
is  a  big  price  to  pay  for  additional  revenues 
even  If  the  benefitting  air  carriers  could  be 
persuaded  to  accept  fee  and  rate  adjust- 
ments that  would  put  the  Bureau's  airports 
totally  in  the  black. 

The  hard,  cold  facta  are  that  the  stretch 
727  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at  DCA 
without  substantially  altering  the  prospecU 
for  growth  of  Dulles  and  Friendship.  Under 
present  circumstances,  the  critical  point  In 
the  growth  of  Dulles  will  occur  when  restric- 
tions at  DCA  force  transfer  of  significant 
service,   particularly   Chicago   service.   frt«n 
DCA  to  IAD.  In  our  Judgment,  that  day  is 
not  far  off  now.  (On  our  busiest  day  of  last 
year,    the    Sunday    following    Thanksgiving, 
only  7,160  of  57,183  seats  going  through  the 
airport  were  not  used  by  local  passengers. 
During  the  peak  hour  only  299  of  4,589  seats 
were  not  used  by  local  passengers.  The  air- 
line   load    factor    for    the    day    (Including 
through   passengers)    was   almost   certainly 
close  to  100%.)   But  the  decision  to  admit 
the  stretch  727  to  DCA  (possibly  setting  the 
precedent  for  the  even  larger  air  bus)   will 
postpone  that  day  Indefinitely.  The  Bureau 
and  FAA  have  a  responslbUlty  to  foster  the 
operation  of  Dulles  as  a  successful  airport 
serving  the   public   Interest.  The   taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  fulfill  that 
role.    Economic   self-sufficiency   for    Dulles, 
even  If  It  could  be  totally  achieved  as  a  price 
for  Increased  use  of  DCA,  will  not  serve  that 
right  or  fulfill  that  duty.  Moreover  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  financial  self- 
sufficiency  for  Dulles  carmot  be  attained  as 
the  price  for  this  decision. 

Conflict   with    motion    to   dismiss    CAB 
investigation 

The  decision  is  also  Inconsistent  with  the 
position  being  taken  by  the  Department  for 
dismissal  of  CAB's  Washington^  Baltimore 
Airport  Investigation.  The  draft  motion  to 
dismiss  this  Investigation  rests  largely  on 
the  argument  that  congestion  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  has  been  contained  and 
that  Increases  In  passenger  levels  can  be 
accommodated  under  existing  controls  by  In- 
creases In  passenger  facilities  constructed  by 
the  air  carriers.  Specifically  the  motion  states 
that  public  areas  have  been  Increased  by 
44%  since  the  investigation  began  while  pas- 
senger levels  have  Increased  only  10%.  This 
argviment  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  In  the 
face  of  a  decision  that  Is  almost  certain  to 
Increase  passenger  levels  by  an  additional 
31%  and  produces  a  potential  for  an  In- 
crease of  almost  60%. 


The  motion  also  states  that  there  has 
been  substantial  improvement  In  parking 
faculties  but  admits  that  there  is  stiU  a 
problem  in  parking  capacity.  This  problem 
win  be  dramatically  compounded  as  a  result 
of  the  stretch  727  decision  at  least  untU 
such  time  as  additional  capacity  can  be  con- 
structed. Unmentloned  In  the  motion  but 
equally  Important  (perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant) Is  the  capacity  of  the  Interior  road- 
ways to  keep  airport  ground  traffic  moving 
to  and  from  the  terminal  building  without 
Interference  with  Mount  Vernon  Parkway. 
This  problem  will  also  be  dramatically  com- 
pounded by  the  decision  at  least  until 
planned  Improvements  to  the  roadway  sys- 
tem are  In  place. 

The  motion  further  states  that  the  long- 
range  answer  to  congestion  at  Washington 
National  Airport  Is  ownership  of  the  area's 
three  airports  by  a  single  enterprise.  As  In- 
dicated earlier.  Departmental  efforts  to  or- 
ganize such  an  enterprise  may  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  stretch  727  decision  and  its 
depressing  effect  on  the  growth  of  Friendship 
International  Airport. 

Probable  oppoi>ition  of  other  airlines 
The  decision  to  <idmit  the  stretch  727  will 
not  be  popular  with  aU  of  the  air  carriers 
serving  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
It  wUl  In  fact  be  bitterly  opposed  by  some  of 
them  and  any  attempt  to  negotiate  adjust- 
ments of  rates,  fees  and  contractual  commit- 
ments on  an  overall  basis  wUl  Inevitably  be 
complicated  If  not  totally  frustrated  by  this 
fact.  Although  a  majority  of  the  12  air  car- 
riers serving  DCA  stand  to  benefit  substan- 
tially from  using  the  stretch  727  at  that  air- 
port, the  majority  of  the  carriers  at  DuUes 
do  not.  In  fact  some  of  them  stand  to  suffer 
substantial  losses  as  a  restilt  of  this  decision. 
Nine  of  the  14  carriers  serving  Dvdles  either 
do  not  own  the  stretch  727  or  do  not  operate 
out  of  DCA.  In  fact  It  Is  clear  that  nine  of 
the  18  carriers  serving  our  two  airports  are 
not  Interested  In  using  the  stretch  727  at 
DCA  and  some  of  these  will  vigorously  oppose 
Its  use  there  because  It  presents  the  prospect 
of  Indomitable  competition  to  service  they 
are  furnishing  from  Dulles  and  Friendship. 
All  nine  of  these  carriers  can  be  counted  on 
to  resist  any  changes  in  the  IAD  contract  and 
fee  structure  that  we  might  propose  as  a 
price  for  admission  of  the  stretch  727  to  E»CA, 
Since  the  fee  structures  of  the  two  airports 
are  inextricably  Interwoven,  this  wUl  make  It 
extremely    difficult,    if    not    Impossible,    to 
achieve  adjustments  wnich  would  permit  us 
to  share.  In  any  real  measure,  the  financial 
bonanza  that  this  decision  offers  to  about 
one-half  of  our  airline  customers.  It  would 
also  put  us  generally  on  the  side  of  those  who 
have  Ignored  our  exhortations  to  use  Dulles 
against  those  who  have  genuinely  tried  to 
promote  growth  of  that  airport. 

(D)     affect     on     FAA     BARGAINING     POSITION 

Aside  from  this  pessimistic  assessment  of 
our  ability  to  negotiate  a  realistic  "payment" 
for  the  decision  Itself  because  of  opposition 
from  our  Dulles  customers.  It  also  appears 
that  the  decision  gives  away  the  substantial 
bargaining  leverage  that  It  could  have  repre- 
sented In  ensuring  that  the  airline  Invest- 
ment in  modernizing  DCA  serves  the  public 
Interest  and  follows  an  orderly  pattern  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau.  This  leaves  admis- 
sion of  other  larger  aircraft,  such  as  the  air 
bus,  as  our  only  trximp  card  from  a  bargain- 
ing point  of  view — and  a  weak  one  at  that 
since  the  decision  on  the  stretch  727  wUl 
Inevitably  be  regarded  as  having  already  es- 
tablished the  precedent  not  only  by  the  alx 
carriers  but  also  by  thoee— from  congressmen 
to  civic  associations — who  we  have  assured 
repeatedly  that  we  wiU  not  remove  our  finger 
from  the  dike. 
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Otily  salts 


B-727 


&-737 


BAC-IU 
DC-9        or  CVL 


Total 


Ditly  SMts 


B-727 


B-737 


BAC-Ul 
DC-9       or  CVL 


AA-icats  schodHlod  Dacwnbor  1969 
Seats  available  w  727-200. 

Increase 

EA-saats  scheduled 

Seats  availabl»w'727-200 

Increase 

NA-seats  Kheduled  December  1969 
Seats  available  W/727-200. 

Increase 

NE-seats  9et)eduM  December  1969. 
Seats  available  W(727-200. 

Increase 


5.428 
7,198 


1.430 
2,684 


6.858 
9.882 


1.770 

1,254 

3  024 

2.156 

(A/S4.708) 
10,704  .. 

12  860 

2.904 

(A/SS,808) 
15  312 

18  216 

748 

4.608  .. 

5.356 

(Ays  1. 100) 

5.670 

5  670 

7,290 

7,290 

1,620 

1,620 

420 

1.260  .. 

1,680 

544 

1,904  .. 

2.448 

124 


6U 


768 


NW-seats  scheduled  December 

1969 3,906 

Seats  available  w,727-20O 5. 124 

Increase 

TW- seats  scheduled  December 

1969 

Seats  available  w/727-200 

Increase 

UA-seats  scheduled  December 

1969  

Seats  available  »v,727-200 

IncreaM 1.160 

Total  Increase,  daily 6. 960 

Equivalent  fits,  day     .   74 

Annual  increase  (X3S5) 2.540.400 


ToUl 


3.906 

5.124 


1.218  . 

1,218 

930  . 
1,250  .. 



900  . 
1.500  . 

1,830 
2,750 

320  . 

600  . 

920 

3,840 

4,732  . 
6,396  .. 

256 
492 

8,828 
11  888 

5.000 

1  664 


236 


1.664 

18 

607,  360 


5.852 

78 

2, 135, 980 


EXHIBIT  B-OCA  B  727-200  REPLACEMENTS  PROBABLE  CAPACITY  INCREASE 


BAC-IU  DC  9 


B-lOO 


AA.. 
NW. 
TW. 
NE.. 
NA. 
UA. 


-22 


-1 


B-737  -200  BAC-IU             OC-9 

■  I  — — - 

-18 +49      EA -22 

-12 +12  -22              -23 

-? --  -h  10  I  Seals X55              X88 

-2 -...  +2 

-18 +18                Total -1.430          -2.024 

-22                -2  +24  ' 


B-lOO 


B-737 


-6 

-87  -2 

X98  X91 


+28 
+  134 
X128 


-8.  526 


-182 


+17,  152 


-12.162 


Note:  Nat  change  in  seats  per  day  +4.900. 

Highlight  iummary 

Admission  ol  the  stretch  737  to  Washing- 
ton NatlonAl  Airport  can  and  probably  will 
change  the  entire  pattern  of  growth  of  aero- 
nautical activity  in  the  Waahington  metro- 
politan area. 

The  hard,  cold  facts  are  that  the  stretch 
727  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at  DCA 
without  substantially  altering  the  prospects 
for  growth  of  DuUes  and  Friendship. 

For  the  seven  major  airlines  now  having 
stretch  727'a,  large  profit  potentials  are  avail- 
able, but  nine  of  the  18  carriers  serving  ovu* 
two  alriwrts  are  not  interested  In  using  the 
stretch  727  at  National  and  some  of  these 
will  vigorously  oppose  its  use  there.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  stretch  727  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  DOT  motion  for  dismissal  lor  CAB's 
Washington/Baltimore  airport  investigation. 

Since  Friendship  Airport  would  be  severely 
affected,  the  Department's  efforts  to  achieve 
a  three  airport  organization  would  be  seri- 
ously Jeopardized. 

Mr.  KEmnoT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Spono.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Kennxot.  Mr.  President,  I  was  won- 
dering, since  I  know  that  the  Senator  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  whole 
problem,  whether  be  noticed  that  change  in 
the  regulations  affecting  National  Airport  in 
terms  of  night  fllgbts  of  the  jets  coming  into 
National  Airport. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  thought  made  a 
great  deal  of  sense  was  the  restriction  on  Jets 
into  National  Airport  between  10  o'clock  at 
night  and  7  o'clock  In  the  morning.  They 
permit  turbine  Jets  to  land  there,  but  be- 
cause of  the  noise  factor  in  a  heavily  popu- 
lated area,  there  had  been  restrictions,  as  I 
understand  It,  on  Jets  landing  at  National 
Airport. 

The  result  was  that  Dulles  was  utilised 
for  night  flights  from  the  West  and  from 
the  Northeast.  I  know  that  jets  coming  from 
the  Northeast  would  land  at  Dulles  at  night. 

I  notice  that  In  the  course  oT  the  last  few 
weeks,  since  the  time  of  the  FAA  strike,  there 
was  sotne  relaxation  of  thoae  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  that  now  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  IncreaM  In  the  number  of  Jets 


that  have  been  arriving  at  National  Airport 
in  the  night.  And  there  is  a  considerable 
noise  factor  Involved  along  these  patterns. 

I  was  wondering  if  this  was  of  some  con- 
cern to  the  Senator's  constituents  in  north- 
em  Virginia.  I  know  that  it  Is  a  frequent 
source  of  comiplalnt  on  the  part  of  nutny  of 
the  people  up  in  the  Northeast,  and  in  the 
Boston  area,  particularly  in  the  summer 
when  many  p>eople  who  live  In  the  surround- 
ing areas  of  these  airports  open  their  doors 
and  windows  because  of  the  heat.  The  In- 
creasing noise  factor  is  a  serious  Inconven- 
ience. 

I  notice  that  there  has  been  this  apparent 
alteration  or  change.  And  I  was  wondering  if 
this  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  and  if  this  is  a  matter  of  Interest 
to  him. 

Mr.  Spono.  It  is  a  matter  of  Interest.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Two  things  took  place  insofar  as  the  op- 
eration of  National  is  concerned.  They  sought 
to  limit  the  number  of  flights  coming  into 
National.  And  they  imposed,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  a  curfew.  Since  the  slowdown  took 
place,  they  have  brought  the  stretch  Jets  In. 
and  used  the  slowdown  as  an  excuse  for 
doing  this.  But  they  also  relaxed  the  curfew. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shaffer  on 
April  23,  1070,  on  this  subject.  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  letter — and  I  beUeve  that 
has  been  introduced  Into  the  record  of  the 
hearings — ^he  said  that  the  airlines  would  be 
advised  immediately  to  relmpoee  the  curfew. 
At  the  hearings  last  week,  I  made  public  the 
regulation  presently  in  existence  which  al- 
lows Jets  to  come  into  National  an  hour  or 
so  later  than  they  had  been  previously  al- 
lowed to  do.  This  regulation  was  poeted  after 
I  received  this  letter  saying  that  the  cur- 
few would  be  reimposed. 

I  think  It  Is  a  matter  of  concern.  I  do  not 
know  the  situation  as  of  yesterday,  but  as  of 
last  week,  contrary  to  the  letter  saying  that 
the  curfew  would  be  reimposed,  the  regula- 
tions at  National  were  such  that  the  Jets 
could  oome  in  later  than  they  bad  been  al- 
lowed to  come  in  previously. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  mentioned  this.  I  do  not  be- 


lieve this  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
and  particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In 
view  of  the  nctse  and  other  factors  that  are 
troublesome  not  only  for  the  citizens  ol 
northern  Virginia  but  also  for  the  residents 
of  the  District  and  those  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  KEirNEOT.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  has  been  a  relaxation 
of  the  previous  restrictions.  I  am  particu- 
larly Interested  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  because  we  have  within  our  Juris- 
diction the  reviewing  of  the  various  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  their  rulemaking  powers. 

And  it  is  always  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
citizens  of  northern  Virginia,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  any  of  the  other  areas,  when 
regulatory  agencies  promtilgate  regulations 
without  any  serious  effort  to  try  to  obtain 
the  Input  of  the  public  reaction  to  the  rules 
and  changes.  This  does  cause  ooncwn  among 
people  and  a  further  alienation  from  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  Government  generally. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  determining 
whether  there  have  been  such  changes,  as  I 
understand  there  have  been,  I  am  very  in- 
terested as  the  chairman  of  the  SubccMnmit- 
tee  on  Administrative  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures m  seeing  what  steps  the  FAA  baa  taken 
to  try  to  elicit  whether  there  is  any  public 
reaction  among  the  citizens  or  whether  this 
is  an  arbitrary  change  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  airlines  without  determining  any  kind 
of  public  reaction. 

Mr.  Spono.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  this  was  a  decision  made  with- 
out consultation  with  any  public  groups  or 
public  body  and  against — and  this  is  the 
mendatlons  of  three  different  study  groups 
with  regard  to  the  airport. 

This  situation  is  further  compounded  be- 
cause Dulles  Airport  and  National  Airport 
are  the  only  two  airports  In  the  tJnlted 
States  which  have  no  connection  with  a 
local  public  body. 

The  Federal  Government.  It  seems  to  me. 
has  a  much  stronger  obligation  because  of 
this  fact. 

Mr.  KxNNEDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sponc.  We  operate  these  airports,  and 
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It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  regional  groups  such  as  there  would  be, 
for  example,  in  the  Boston  area  and  in  many 
other  areas  where  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  to  make  their  views 
known  about  changes  in  the  operations  of 
these  airports,  the  Federal  Government 
should  especially  listen  to  the  public. 

We  do  not  have  anything  like  that.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  not  having  it,  the  FAA 
or  any  other  Federal  regulatory  agency 
charged  with  an  operation  such  as  this  has 
a  greater  responsibility  than  nornuJly. 

I  will  see  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts receives  all  of  the  hearings  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  18  months,  and  everything  that  we 
have  been  told  was  not  going  to  happen  has 
happened.  And  there  hss  not  been  any  op- 
portunity for  the  citizens  to  come  in  and 
discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
ticularly appreciative  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  brought  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  our  subcommit- 
tee win  go  Into  this  matter  in  detail  and  will 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

I  think  that  the  point  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  make  on  a  number  of  occasions — 
and  I  think  It  Is  important  for  tw  to  be 
reminded  of  It  today — is  that  northern  Vir- 
ginia and  a  great  deal  of  the  Washington 
aiex.  unlike  Boston,  has  additional  airport 
facilities  besides  its  primary  airport. 

One  of  the  princlj)al  points  the  Senator 
Is  making  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  that 
Dulles  Airport  Is  obviously  underutilized 
and  can  be  utilized  more. 

In  a  situation  like  that  in  Boston,  we  have 
considered  time  and  again  whether  to  get 
the  Imposition  of  a  curfew  at  night  because 
of  the  extraordinary  noise  factor  in  a  heavily 
populated  area.  It  has  always  been  stated  by 
the  FAA  representatives  that  if  the  airlines 
cannot  land  in  Boston  at  night,  there  Is  no 
alternative  port  for  them  to  land  in. 

Certainly  here  in  the  greater  Washington 
metropolitan  area  that  should  not  be  a  rea- 
son for  the  additional  stress  from  noise  pol- 
lution which  Is  placed  on  the  residents  of 
northern  Virginia.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  bringing  our  attention  to 
this  matter.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance and  significance.  What  happens 
here  in  terms  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  It  is  important  to  all  of  us  concerned 
about  air  traflBc  and  noise  pollution  that  we 
be  reminded  of  this  problem  in  the  greater 
Washington  area. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  look  forwaztl 
to  working  with  him  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Spong.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to  me  that 
where  we  have  two  airports  under  Federal 
authority  completely,  and  we  also  have 
Friendship  Airport,  If  we  cannot  give  an  ex- 
ample of  orderly  regional  planning  for  air 
transportation  and  instead  just  keep  on  de- 
veloping one  airport  to  the  exclusion  of  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  Its  growths  on  others, 
we  can  hardly  expect  other  regions  in  the 
United  States  to  do  otherwise. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


RESTRICTIVE  VOTE  LAW  PASSED 
IN  SAIOON 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  find  an 
article  published  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  very  interesting.  We  are  told 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  were  fighting 
in  Vietnam  was  so  the  Vietnamese  might 
have  fair  elections.  However,  we  find 
restrictive  practices  creeping  in  to  set  the 
stage  as  to  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  and  rec- 
ognized that  Big  Minh  would  be  the  only 
real  opponent  that  President  Thieu  could 
have.  However,  a  restrictive  law  that 
requires  candidates  to  obtain  the  en- 


dorsement of  40  representatives  or  100 
provincial  councilors  before  D^ng  placed 
on  the  ballot  would  be  compar{iJ)le  to 
saying  that  before  a  person  could  nm 
for  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  to  get  40  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate  to  say 
they  believed  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  him  on  the  ballot. 

These  instltuti(»ial  practices  by  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  are  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  I  find  it  most  difficult 
to  brieve. 

It  is  an  interesting  occurrence  that 
certainly  is  beginning  to  add  to  the  fis- 
sures that  are  already  there — the  fsict 
that  the  major  presidential  opponent  to 
President  Tlileu  is  in  Jail. 

His  potential  young  opponent,  who  was 
a  deputy,  who  received  the  moet  popular 
votes  in  the  southern  area,  I  had  the 
opportimlty  to  meet  on  my  trip  to  Saigon. 
He  is  in  Jail,  and  Big  Mlnh  also  finds 
himself  in  jaU. 

I  find  this  difficult  to  fathom.  I  find  it 
difficult  that  our  Government  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  directly  or  indirectly,  sus- 
tained these  activities.  The  article  speaks 
for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  4,  1971] 

Resirictive  Vote  Law  Passed  in  Saigon 
(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Saicon. — South  Vietnam's  National  Assem- 
bly, under  heavy  pressure  from  President 
Thleu.  enacted  an  election  law  today  that 
will  severely  restrict  the  numtoer  of  candi- 
dates in  next  October's  presidential  contest. 

While  most  observers  considered  it  unlike- 
ly, passage  of  the  measure  could  backfire  for 
Thieu,  leaving  him  without  any  creditable 
opponent  to  give  his  reelection  legitimacy. 

The  law  requires  a  candidate  to  obtain 
the  endorsement  of  40  representatives  or  100 
provincial  councillors  before  being  placed  on 
the  baUot — an  obstacle  great  enough  that  it 
all  but  eliminates  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  from  the  running. 

Only  Gen.  Duong  Van  (Big)  Minh  Is 
thought  capable  of  rounding  up  the  neces- 
sary signatures.  Usually  reliable  sources  said 
this  evening  that  Minh  was  still  planning  to 
run. 

But  there  was  persistent  speculation  that 
at  some  future  date  Mlnh  may  conclude  that 
he  has  no  ch«knce  of  being  elected  and  would 
withdraw  using  Thieu's  maneuvering  for 
passage  of  the  election  measure  as  a  pretext. 

The  vote  in  the  National  Assembly  was  101 
to  21,  an  overwhelming  margin  for  Thieoi 
that  his  opponents  charged  was  obtained 
through  bribes  and  a  combination  of  political 
promises  and  blackmail. 

The  election  law  had  been  petssed  once  be- 
fore by  the  Assembly,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  For  the  bill  to  be  revived,  the 
lower  bouse  had  to  approve  It  for  a  second 
time  with  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Vietnamese  political  observers  said  that 
without  a  special  effort  on  the  pcut  of  Thieu's 
backers,  the  progovemment  bloc  in  the  As- 
sembly would  have  fallen  short  of  the  neces- 
sary total.  "There  is  no  question,"  said  one 
well-informed  Vietnamese  Journalist,  "that 
money  was  passed  around." 

DKKUTI    AMMM8ITO 

Another  indication  of  the  government's 
determination  to  have  its  way.  In  the  view  of 
both  Vietnamese  and  American  political 
analysts,  was  the  arrest  Tuesday  of  Repre- 
sentative Ngo  Cong  Due. 


Due,  publisher  of  the  leading  antigovem- 
ment  newspaper  and  an  ovitepcAen  Thleu  op- 
ponent, was  charged  with  assault,  but  his 
arrest  was  viewed  by  his  supporters  as  an  ef- 
fort to  silence  him  for  the  moment  and  pre- 
vent him  from  running  for  office  in  the 
future. 

Any  conviction  disqualifies  a  person  for 
running  for  political  office. 

In  a  separate  vote  after  passing  the  slec- 
tion  law,  the  Assembly  activated  a  clause  in 
the  constitution  allowing  it  to  free  Jailed  fel- 
low members  of  the  lower  hotise.  While  the 
Assembly  may  merely  have  been  acting  to 
protect  one  of  its  own,  it  was  thought  likely 
that  some  support  for  Due  was  traded  in  re- 
turn for  backlog  the  election  measure. 

Due  remains  to  be  released,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered unlikely  that  Thleu  will  resist  the 
Assembly. 

SeOgon  political  experts  expressed  puasde- 
ment  this  evening  over  why  Thleu  decided  to 
make  the  endorsement  provision  of  the  elec- 
tion law  such  a  major  issue,  with  tbe  inevit- 
able ooasequenoe  of  easting  himself  In  the 
role  of  a  strong-arming  the  opposition. 

At  various  points  along  the  legislative 
path,  compromises  were  suggested,  but  none 
were  ever  deemed  acceptable. 

Even  without  the  new  measure,  Thleu  was 
a  very  heavy  favorite  to  be  reelected.  It  was 
considered  possible,  however,  that  were  he  to 
run,  Ky  might  pull  some  votes  away  from 
Thieu,  perhaps  throwing  the  election  to 
Mlnh. 

The  impredlctable  Ky  has  by  no  means 
been  officially  niled  out  of  the  race,  but  his 
own  aides  concede  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
get  40  legislative  backers.  Provincial  ooun- 
cUlors,  his  other  option,  may  be  discouraged 
from  lining  up  behind  him  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  be  dismissed  from  their  Jobs  on 
the  recommendation  of  Thleu -appointed 
province  chiefs. 

Ky's  aides  refused  to  comment  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  other  than  to  say  a  statement 
from  the  vice  president  would  Ibe  forthcom- 
ing in  a  few  days.  As  recently  as  yesterday, 
Ky  expressed  his  determination  to  run. 

As  for  Mlnh,  the  general,  who  led  the  coup 
against  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  1963, 
was  unavailable  for  comment.  An  aide  to 
"niieu  said  that  whether  Mlnh  runs  depends 
on  the  "encouragement  he  gets  from  the 
U.8." 

The  American  Embassy,  which  has  pledged 
to  stay  neutral  in  the  election.  Is  known  to 
feel  strongly  however  that  Thleu  must  have 
a  genuine  opponent  in  the  contest  for  It  to 
be  presented  to  the  world  as  a  reasonably 
accurate  test  of  Vietnamese  public  opinion. 

Thieu's  aide  said  that  If  Mlnh  runs  Into 
difficulty  getting  the  necessary  number  of 
signatures,  "the  government  would  be  ready 
to  help  him  so  that  the  election  Is  cheerful." 

Representative  Nguyen  Dae  Dan,  the  Ky 
supporter  who  startled  the  lower  house  last 
night  by  waving  a  grenade,  adapted  a  new 
tactic  during  today's  spirited  debate — a 
hunger  strike. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ttie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  RELUCTANT  HERO 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  further  comment  for  the  rec- 
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ord,  and  to  embellish  the  record  to  the 
degree  that  it  should  be  on  the  subject 
of  youth.  I  was  struck  very  much  when 
1  read  the  Evening  Star  of  Wednesday 
last  and  saw  the  picture  of  a  young  man. 
Interestingly  enough,  he  was  in  civilian 
clothes  and  he  was  being  decorated. 
Usually  when  someone  Is  decorated  one 
thinks  of  a  person  standing  on  the  pa- 
rade groxind,  resplendent  with  fdl  his 
medals,  and  the  general  pinning  the 
badge  of  valor  on  the  serviceman. 

However,  in  this  situation  the  picture 
in  the  Evening  Star  shows  a  young  man 
with  a  long  moustache  and  long  hair, 
things  that  characterize  the  revolution 
of  youth  today.  This  young  man  with  the 
long  moustache  and  the  long  hair,  and 
with  a  white  shirt,  narrow  tie,  and  nar- 
row lapels  on  his  suit,  is  being  pinned 
with  the  second  highest  award  of  the 
Nation,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
The  young  man  is  receiving  his  decora- 
tion because  of  his  bravery  in  Vietnam 
in  rescuing  nine  men  at  Hamburger  Hill 
in  1969. 

That  is  interesting  in  Itself,  but  what 
I  find  more  Interesting,  and  the  reason 
I  bring  up  this  matter,  is  that  it  destroys 
the  allegation  that  the  youth  of  today  are 
not  patriotic.  I  recall  that  last  January 
I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Cajolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  and 
that  point  arose  in  the  discussion.  My 
position  then  and  now  is  that  the  youth 
of  today  are  every  bit  as  patriotic  as  in 
prior  years,  and  maybe  more  so. 

This  yoimg  man  demonstrated  his 
bravery  by  any  criteria.  It  is  interesting 
that  prior  to  being  inducted  into  the 
service  he  very  actively  resisted  the  draft 
and  did  not  want  to  go  to  flght  this  war, 
but  he  did  go  and  he  fought  bravely. 
Now  he  has  been  honored  by  our  coun- 
try. He  was  asked  if  he  would  do  It  again. 
He  is  a  person  with  credentials,  holding 
the  second  highest  award  of  this  Nation, 
and  he  said,  "I  would  rather  go  to  Jail 
than  be  drafted  and  go  to  flght  that  war." 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  revealing 
statement.  It  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
tragedy  that  afflicts  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Pictures  speak  louder  than  words,  but 
since  we  cannot  have  the  picture  printed 
in  the  Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  caption 
that  appears  beneath  the  picture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  caption 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Reluctant  Hero 

Nicholas  W.  Schoch,  23.  of  Oakvllle.  Calif., 
is  awarded  the  DlstlngAilshed  Service  Cross — 
the  nation's  second  highest  award  for  brav- 
ery— hy  Army  MaJ.  Gen.  O.  A.  Leahy  for 
rescuing  nine  men  at  Hamburger  HIU.  Viet- 
nam. In  1969.  It  was  something  he  hardly 
could  have  foreseen  when  he  was  resisting 
Induction  In  1968  Even  so,  If  he  had  to  do  It 
over  again,  he'd  go  to  Jail  rather  than  serve 
In  the  Army,  he  said.  A  conscientious  objec- 
tor who  served  as  a  medic,  Schoch  said  he 
accepted  the  medal  because  It  was  "origi- 
nated by  the  people  there  on  Hamburger 
Hill  who  thought  I  was  doing  something 
meaningful."  Schoch  now  Is  active  In  draft 
counseling  at  Redlands  University. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  MONDAY,  JUNE  7,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^n'  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

F>SOPOSEO        AUENDKXNT         OF        CONSOLIDATXD 

Fabmcrs    Homk    Administkation    Act    or 

1961 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture submitting  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  ConsoUdatetl  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961  with  respect  to 
fees  and  charges  (with  accompanying  pa- 
I>€rs);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rep>ort  entitled  "Problems  of  the  Deep 
Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle  Program  Show 
Need  lor  Improvement  In  Management  Con- 
trol" (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee    on   Government   Operations. 

Transfer  of  Equipment  by  Atomic  Enerct 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager  of  the 
.atomic  Energy  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the  nonprofit  edu- 
cational institutions  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  In  which  title  to  equipment  was 
vested  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(With  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
( Mr.  Metcalf  )  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  259 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  the  United 
States  Congress   to  take  favorable   action 
on  H.R.  4342,  providing  for  the  control  of 
mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors  of  hu- 
man disease  through  technical  assistance 
and  grants-in-aid  for  control  projects. 
"Whereas,  the  Legislature  Is  and  has  al- 
ways been  most  ardently  concerned  with  the 
happiness,    health    and    welfare    of    all    our 
citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  the  great  state  of  Louisiana, 
while  noted  for  Its  beautiful,  scenic,  pic- 
turesque rivers,  lakes,  bayous,  creeks  and 
streams  is  Indeed  grateful  for  these  wonder- 
ful and  bountiful  natural  resources.  It  must 
be  noted,  tfhat  such  vast  and  abundant 
volumes  of  water  also  provide  Ideal  hatltats 
for  the  breeding  and  continuing  life  cycle  of 
mosquitoes,  making  mosquitoes  a  particu- 
larly burdensome  problem  in  Louisiana; 
and 

"Whereas,  mosquitoes  are  a  great  nui- 
sance to  our  citizens  seeking  to  enjoy  the 
wonderful  natural  recreational  environ- 
ment our  state  presents  for  camping, 
swimming,  fishing,  hunting  and  other  rec- 
reational and  sporting  activities,  by  Inter- 
rupting their  pleasure  and  oftentimes  in 
certain  areas  of  the  state  completely  cur- 
tailing desired   recreational   activities;    and 

"Whereas,  most  importantly  and  of  deep- 
est concern,  the  mosquito  by  its  "biting" 
and  blood-sucking  habits  can  transmit  and 
spread  serious  diseases,  among  them  yellow 
fever,  malaria,  filariasis  and  deng^ie;  and 

"Whereas,  agriculture  Is  an  ImpKirtant  ele- 
ment in  the  economy  of  the  state,  and  mos- 
quitoes In  many  areas  of  the  state.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  other  Injurious  effects,  cause 
serious  reductions  in  the  health  and  pro- 
ductivity of  livestock  by  constant  persecu- 
tion of  such  animals  and  also  wUd  game 
that  abound  throughout  the  state. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereof  con- 
curring, that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  respectfully  urged  and  re- 
quested to  take  favorable  action  to  enact 
into  law  H.R.  4342.  or  similar  legislation 
proposed  in  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors 
of  human  disease  through  technical  as- 
sistance and  grants-in-aid  for  control  proj- 
ects. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation  in  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  456 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  and  request 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  cease  and  desist  from  giving 
foreign  aid  to  any  country  engaged  in  the 
commercial  growing  of  poppies 

"Whereas,  the  problem  of  drug  usage  Is  of 
serious  concern  to  all  legislative  bodies 
throughout  the  country  on  the  local,  state 
and  federal  levels,  and 

"Whereas,  the  most  dangerous  type  of  drug 
Is  that  which  is  not  only  mentally  addictive, 
but  also  physically  addictive,  and  the  crav- 
ing for  this  type  of  drug,  most  commonly 
found  in  the  form  of  heroin,  leads  addicts 
Into  a  lifetime  of  crime  and  degradation  In 
order  to  satisfy  tnls  need;  and 
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"Whereas,  while  there  are  many  new  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  narcotics  addicts,  the  manufacture  and 
refining  of  heroin  In  foreign  countries  for 
delivery  to  the  United  States  of  America  goes 
on  unabated;  and 

"Whereas,  heroin  Is  an  opium  derivative 
which  is  derived  from  the  poppy,  which 
flower  is  grown  commercially  in  some  coun- 
tries by  drug  peddlers  and  their  mercenaries 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  heroin;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  governments  of 
these  countries,  particularly  in  the  near  east 
and  in  some  areas  of  southeast  Asia,  are  tac- 
itly aware  that  popples  are  grown  In  their 
country  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  raw 
ingredients  for  heroin,  these  countries  make 
no  comprehensive  effort  to  stop  this  produc- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  the  elimination  of  the  source 
of  heroin,  namely  the  poppy  from  which 
opium  is  derived.  Is  a  worthwhile  goal  since 
it  will  aid  in  the  drug  control  program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  only  sanction  that  the 
United  States  of  America  can  utilize  against 
these  foreign  countries  Is  to  cease  and  desist 
from  giving  foreign  aid  in  all  forms  until 
such  countries  undertake  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  effort  to  eliminate  the  com- 
mercial growth  of  popples  from  which  opium 
and  thence  heroin  are  derived. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  States  I>epart- 
ment  of  State,  and  all  federal  agencies  in- 
volved In  foreign  aid  programs  are  hereby 
respectfully  urged  and  requested  to  cease 
and  desist  from  giving  any  foreign  aid  In  any 
form  whatsoever  to  any  country  wherein  the 
poppy  from  which  opium  and  thence  heroin 
are  derived  are  grown  commercially  unless 
and  until  such  country  commences  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  effort  to  eli- 
minate the  commercial  growth  of  this  flower. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House 
of  Congress,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Louisiana   Delegation    In   Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

I,  Pedro  Torres  Diaz,  Secretary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  its  session 
of  the  22nd  day  of  May  passed  the  following 
resolution. 

"Substitute  for  H.R.  507 
"Resolution  to  require  from  the  President 
and  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  In  force  the  clauses  applicable 
to  Puerto  Rico  on  special  industrial  com- 
mittees of  the  present  Federal  Minimum 
Wage   Act    and   other   purposes 

"Whereas:  various  propositions  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Act 
are  being  considered  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that,  should  they  be  approved, 
would  eliminate  the  special  clauses  applica- 
ble to  Puerto  Rico  on  Industrial  Commit- 
tees of  Review  and  which  further  impose  au- 
tomatic Increases  without  the  Intervention 
of  these  committees,  thereby  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  the  necessary  flexibility  to  fix 
wages  in  accordance  with  the  verified  eco- 
nomic maximum  capacity  of  the  different  In- 
dustries to  pay  such  Increases; 

"Whereas:  these  Industrial  Committees 
were  wisely  established  by  Congress  consid- 
ering the  expression  of  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  and 


taking  Into  account  the  obvious  local  needs 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  condition  of  Its  economy, 
the  need  of  a  system  of  wages  which  would 
not  lead  to  greater  unemployment  and  which 
would  not  reduce  the  development  and  pro- 
duction capacity  of  Puerto  Rico; 

"Whereas:  the  elimination  of  such  Indus- 
trial Committees  and  the  establishment  of 
rigid  federal  wages,  could  be  Justified  in  a 
developed  economy  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  In  Puero  Rico  which  actually 
Is  In  the  i>roces8  of  manufacturing  develop- 
ment; will  have  the  actual  effect  of  reduc- 
ing our  production  capacity,  the  closing  of 
factories,  the  discouragement  of  new  invest- 
ments and  the  creation  of  greater  unemploy- 
ment, which  would  bring  about  an  undesir- 
able and  dangerous  situation  of  economic, 
social  and  political  instability  In  Puerto 
Rico; 

"Whereas:  It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  which 
has  been  carried  out,  of  maintaining  the 
highest  standards  of  wages  compatible  with 
the  economic  capacity  of  the  Industries  with 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  mlnlmuiu  wage  equal  to  that  In  force  In 
the  Continental  United  States,  and  It  is  % 
fact,  that  wages  which  do  not  adjust  with 
this  reality  tiave  the  effect  of  closing  factories 
and  of  discouraging  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment so  greatly  needed  by  Puerto  Rico  In 
order  to  face  Its  high  level  of  unemployment, 
and  to  Increase  Its  standard  of  living. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  RepresentatlTCB  of  tb«  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rioo : 

"First:  To  request  from  the  President,  and 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
the  present  clauses  of  the  Federal  Minimum 
Wage  Act  be  left  unchanged  and  that  the 
system  of  Special  Industrial  Committees  on 
Wages  be  maintained  as  said  clauses  are  In 
effect  at  present  In  their  applicability  to  the 
Commonwealth   of   Puerto    Rico. 

"Second,  To  request  from  the  President 
and  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  automatic  Increases  In  the  federal 
minimum  wages  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico 
which  could  be  arbitrary,  shotild  not  be  put 
Into  effect,  without  first  being  reviewed  by 
the  Industrial  Committees  established  by 
law. 

"Third:  Notice  of  this  Resolution  shall  l)e 
sent  by  cable  to  the  Resident  Oommlasloner 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  Waslilngton  so  that  the 
latter  may  notify  the  Chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees and  Subcommittees  of  Labor  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alabama-West 
Florida  District  of  Clvltan  International;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
Jackson,  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amendmwit: 

H.R.  1444.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlapo- 
sltlon  of  funds  a|>proprlated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
125.  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  92,  and  the 
SnoquaUnle  and  Skykomlsh  Tribes  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  93.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-140). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
Bellmon.  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4353.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 


ments In  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  79-A. 
153.  158.  209,  and  231.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-141). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
BuRoicK.  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

HJl.  6072.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  numbered  IB-A,  113,  and  191, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-142). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr. 
Church.  frc»n  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  101.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dl^>osltlon 
of  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of 
Indians  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  the  Shoshone 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion. Wyoming;  the  Bannock  Tribe  and  the 
Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe  at  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  CcHzimission  dockets  numbered 
326-D,  326-E,  326-P,  326-G.  32fl-H.  366,  and 
367.  consolidated,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Sept.  No.  92-143). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrginU,  few  Mr. 
McGovERN,  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  1462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Tribes  al 
Sioux  Indians  of  their  portion  of  the  funds 
apprc^rlated  to  pay  Judgments  In  favor  of 
the  Mississippi  Sloux  Indians  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  143 
and  359,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-144). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  2000.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  excess  and 
siuplus    persons^    property,    and    for    other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
8.  2001.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Maria 
de   Jesus   Marques    SUva.    Referred   to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PASTORE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
MAirsFBBLD,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  2002,  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  serv- 
ice as  attending  physician   at   the   Capitol 
shall  be  considered  as  creditable  service  for 
purposes   of  civil   service   retirement   under 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  2003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  fo  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  encourage  and   facilitate  the 
provision  of  child  care  services.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  COTTON: 
S.  2004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phom  Thom 
Meng.   Referred  to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL : 
S.  2006.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Alfredo 
Alves  Moreira;  and 

S.  3006.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alado  and 
Maria  Qonaalves.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2007.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorleed  under  the  Eco- 
nomic   Opportimlty   Act   of    19«4.    and    for 
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other  purpoaes.  R«ferr«d  to  tb«  Committee 
on  Lat)or  and  PubUc  Wellve. 

By  Mr.  McOOVISlN   (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Mtjndt)  : 

S.  3008.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construction. 
eiUargement,  remodeling,  cuid  improrement 
of  a  townslte  on  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Bea- 
ervatlon.  South  Dakota.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

8.  aOOQ.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
matl<m  Projects  Act  of  1966,  u  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 

S.  2010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  EAOLFTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  iNOun) : 

8.    3011.    A    bin    to   Improve    educational 
quality  through  the  effective  utilization  of 
educational  technology.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEEKER: 

S.  2012.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oabrlele 
Sclullo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.        

By  Mr .  THURMOND : 

8.2013.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  21  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  max- 
imum amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  spe- 
cially adapted  ho\islng  for  disabled  veterans. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  2014.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  xviu  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision which  prevents  an  individual  from 
enrolling  In  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  establlahed  by  part  B  of 
such  title  if  he  falls  to  enroll  therein  within 
3  years  after  he  Is  first  eligible  to  enroll 
therein.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.J.  Res.  no.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim the  first  week  in  December  as  National 
Salesmen's  Week.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 

3  J.  Res.  111.  A  Joint  resolution  extend- 
ing for  2  years  the  existing  authority  for 
the  erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  .-'e- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPONO: 

S.  2003.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  provisions  of  child  care 
services.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CHnj>   CAKX    SKRVICES    ACT    OV    1»TI 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  designed  to  expand 
signiflcantly  the  availability  of  child  care 
services  and  to  provide  additional  assist- 
since  to  working  mothers  who  require 
child  care  services  in  order  to  work. 

There  are  few  who  would  disagree  that 
the  lade  of  avsulabllity  of  adequate  child 
care  today  represents  perhaps  the  great- 
est single  obstacle  in  the  efforts  of  poor 
families,  especially  those  headed  by  a 
mother,  to  work  their  way  out  of  pov- 
erty. It  also  represents  a  hindrance  to 
those  mothers  in  families  above  the  pov- 
erty line  who  wish  to  seek  employment 


for  their  own  self-fulfillment  or  for  the 
improvement  of  their  family's  economic 
status. 

The  need  for  expanding  our  child  care 
resources  reflects  the  increasing  peurtici- 
pation  of  mothers  in  our  Nation's  labor 
force.  The  number  of  working  mothers 
has  increased  more  than  seven  times 
since  1940.  euid  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1950.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
today  about  12  million  women  with  chil- 
dren under  age  18  in  the  labor  force,  of 
whom  more  than  4  million  have  children 
under  age  six. 

The  number  of  women  workers  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  rapidly  in  the  years  to 
come.  By  1980,  it  is  projected  that  the 
labor  force  will  include  more  than  five 
million  mothers  with  children  under  age 
five — an  increase  of  more  than  40  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  such  mothers  just 
in  the  course  of  this  decade. 

Such  information  as  we  have  indicates 
that  many  mothers  today  would  be  work- 
ing if  they  could  arrange  adequate  care 
for  their  children.  This  is  true  of  middle- 
class  mothers  and  It  is  true  of  mothers 
In  low  income  families.  Several  studies 
have  shown  that  lack  of  child  care  is  a 
major  impediment  preventing  mothers 
on  welfare  from  working  or  participating 
In  employment  and  training  programs. 
Other  studies  have  reported  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  mothers  receiving 
welfare  would  prefer  to  work  if  they  could 
find  adequate  care  for  their  children. 
In  a  study  of  the  employment  potential 
of  welfare  mothers  over  the  past  decade, 
Perry  Levinson  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pointed 
out  that  with  the  growth  of  AFDC  case- 
load over  the  past  decade,  "recipients 
were  more  and  more  women  who  had 
stronger  educational  and  occupational 
backgrounds,  that  is,  high  employment 
potential."  However,  over  80  percent  of 
the  women  reportedly  could  not  take 
Jobs  because  they  had  children  under 
eight  at  home,  while  more  than  50  per- 
cent lacked  child-care  facilities. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  de- 
mand by  parents  at  all  economic  levels 
for  child  care  services  is  great  Unfor- 
tunately, the  supply  is  much  smaller  and 
is  Increasing  only  slowly.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
reports  that  licensed  child  care  facili- 
ties today  can  only  accommodate  sUi-tut 
700,000  children.  As  a  result,  many  thou- 
sands of  children  are  either  left  with  d') 
supervision  whatever  or  are  placed  in 
facilities  which  do  not  even  provide  cus- 
todial care  of  adequate  quality,  much 
less  the  kind  of  care  which  would  meet 
the  child's  individual  needs  for  healthy 
development. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  long 
been  involved  In  issues  relating  to  child 
care.  The  committee  has  been  dealing 
with  child  care  as  a  segment  of  the  child 
welfare  program  under  the  Social  Se  • 
curity  Act  since  the  original  enactment 
of  the  legislation  in  1935.  Over  the  years, 
authorizations  for  child  welfare  funds 
were  increased  In  legislation  acted  on  by 
the  committee.  In  legislation  acted  on  in 
1962.  the  committee  plsu»d  new  emphasis 
on  child  care  services  for  the  children 
of  working  mothers  through  a  specific 


earmarking  of  child  welfare  funds  for 
the  provision  of  these  services. 

In  the  1967  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments, the  committee  made  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  monumental  commitment  to 
the  expansion  of  child  care  services,  as 
part  of  the  w^ork  incentive  program.  Al- 
though much  less  child  care  has  been 
provided  than  was  anticipated,  the  fact 
remains  that  child  care  provided  with 
Federal  matching  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  constitutes  the  major  Federal 
support  for  the  care  of  children  of  work- 
ing parents  today.  Through  its  support 
of  child  welfare  legislation  and  pro- 
grams, the  committee  has  shown  its  in- 
terest, too,  in  the  quality  of  care  which 
children  receive. 

In  1970,  the  committee  continued  its 
tradition  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
children  by  approving  a  measure  I  Intro- 
duced last  year  to  establish  a  new  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  with  me  that  past  ap- 
proaches have  not  sufficed  to  expand  the 
availability  of  child  care  services  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  the  Nation's 
child  care  needs.  Federal  funds  available 
for  child  care  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  have  gone  largely  imused. 

A  major  reason  for  this  failure  to 
utilize  the  funds  available  was  the  lack 
of  administrative  organization,  initia- 
tive and  know-how  to  create  and  provide 
chUd  care  services,  as  weU  as  barriers  at 
the  local  level  through  licensing  and 
other  requirements.  In  other  words,  the 
present  method  of  simply  providing  75 
percent  matching  funds  to  the  States, 
and  hoping  that  child  care  will  become 
available,  has  been  disappointing.  It  has 
not  resulted  in  the  necessary  increase  in 
supply. 

The  States  themselves  have  had  very 
limited  resources  to  devote  to  child  care 
and  for  many  of  them,  child  care  serv- 
ices have  been  given  a  low  priority.  A 
number  of  State  governments  are  simply 
not  staffed  to  handle  child  care  services 
even  on  a  minor  scale.  Many  States 
which  have  established  licensing  require- 
ments do  not  have  the  staff  to  construc- 
tively help  organizations  wishing  to 
establish  child  care  facilities  to  meet  the 
licensing  requirements  or  even  to  in- 
sure that  the  requirements  are  met  by 
licensed  facilities. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  concluded 
last  year  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  voluntary  organizations, 
and  private  enterprise,  while  they  have 
done  an  admirable  Job  in  many  instances, 
cannot  be  expected  to  broadly  expand 
the  availability  of  child  care  services 
without  substantial  Federal  help. 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  committee 
agreed  with  me  that  we  need  a  new 
mechanism,  a  single  organization  with 
both  the  responsibility  and  capability  of 
meeting  the  nation's  child  care  needs. 
The  organization  would  be  a  new  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation,  an  orga- 
nization which  has  the  welfare  of  fam- 
ilies and  children  at  the  forefront,  an 
organization  which,  though  national  in 
scope,  would  be  able  to  respond  to  indi- 
vidual needs  and  desires  on  the  local 
level.  It  would  be  an  organization  able 
both  to  make  use  of  the  child  care  re- 


sources which  now  exist,  and  to  promote 
the  creation  of  new  resources  through 
the  utilization  of  the  efforts  of  govern- 
mental agencies,  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, and  private  enterprise. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  the  Child  Care 
Services  Act  of  1971.  The  bill  includes 
the  provisions  of  the  biU  I  Introduced 
last  year,  in  a  modified  and  Improved 
form,  and  Includes  additional  provisions 
relating  to  child  care  services.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  reflects  the  valu- 
able contributions  made  by  many  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  suggested  modi- 
fications of  last  year's  bill.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  so  many  of  them  took  the  time 
and  trouble  to  make  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

AUiB    or  CHILD    CAU   IJDGISL.ATION 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that 
legislation  dealing  with  child  care  serv- 
ices must  meet  four  major  aims: 

First  and  foremost.  It  must  have  as  Its 
major  goal  expansion  of  the  availability 
of  good  child  care  services  for  preschool 
and  school-age  chUdren. 

Second,  it  must  improve  the  quality  of 
child  care  services  that  are  Inadequate 
today. 

Third,  it  must  offer  a  variety  of  kinds 
of  child  care  services  so  that  parents 
may  have  a  real  choice  In  selecting  the 
type  of  services  they  want. 

Fourth,  it  must  help  working  mothers 
above  the  poverty  level  as  well  as  mothers 
eligible  for  welfare  assistance. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  Mr. 
President.  Is  designed  to  meet  each  of 
these  aims. 

First,  it  would  establish  a  new  Federal 
Child  Care  Corporation  whose  basic  goal 
would  be  to  arrange  for  making  child 
care  services  available  throughout  the 
Nation  to  the  extent  they  are  needed. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  na- 
tional minimum  standards  for  child  care, 
standards  which  will  substantially  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  child  care  received 
by  children  now  getting  Inadequate  child 
care.  Of  course,  the  many  children  who 
now  receive  no  supervised  child  care 
would  immediately  benefit  as  new  child 
care  services  become  available  which 
meet  the  national  standards. 

Third,  experts  on  child  care  today 
agree  that  variety  Is  essential  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  child  care  services.  We  don't 
have  all  the  answers,  and  experts  disagree 
widely  on  what  the  best  kind  of  child 
care  is.  One  of  the  most  attractive  ele- 
ments of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day, Mr.  President,  Is  precisely  the  va- 
riety of  child  care  services  it  will  result 
in— variety  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  kinds  of  child  care  offered  and  also 
in  terms  of  content  of  child  care  offered. 
There  must  be  a  sufHcient  variety  of  child 
care  services  available  In  a  community 
for  both  preschool  and  school-age  chil- 
dren, if  a  mother  is  to  be  able  to  have  a 
choice  of  services. 

Finally,  my  bill  contains  specific  provi- 
sions designed  to  help  working  mothers 
whose  income  is  too  high  for  them  to  be 
eUgible  for  welfare,  but  who  require  child 
care  services  in  order  to  be  able  to  work. 
I  would  Uke  to  outline  how  my  bill 
would  accomplish  these  alms. 


IKCXEASnrO    THX     DCOtlCTtON    FOX    CHILS     CAIX 

Under  present  law,  a  woman  taxpayer 
Is  eligible  for  a  tax  deduction  for  child 
care  expenses  if  the  child  care  is  neces- 
sary In  order  for  her  to  woi*.  The  de- 
duction Is  limited  to  $600  If  the  woman 
has  one  child  and  to  $900  if  she  has  two 
or  more  children.  If  a  woman  is  married 
and  If  the  family  income  exceeds  $6,000, 
the  llmitatioa  on  the  deduction  Is  re- 
duced $1  for  each  dollar  family  Income 
exceeds  $6,000.  Thus,  for  example.  If 
family  income  Is  $6,500,  the  deduction 
may  not  exceed  $100  if  there  is  one  child 
or  $400  If  there  Is  more  than  one  child. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
aimed  at  providing  a  needed  Increase 
in  these  amounts  to  reflect  more  ade- 
quately the  cost  of  child  care  today.  My 
bill  would  increase  the  limit  on  the  de- 
duction from  $600  to  $1,000  in  the  case 
of  one  child,  and  from  $900  to  $1,500  if 
there  is  more  than  one  child. 

The  limitation  on  family  Income  would 
be  increased  from  $6,000  to  $12,000,  and 
an  illogical  feature  in  today's  law  would 
be  corrected.  Today,  a  family  in  which 
the  mother  requires  child  care  In  order 
to  work  is  eligible  for  a  $600  deduction 
if  there  is  one  child  and  if  the  family 
income  is  $6,000  or  less.  If  the  family 
income  is  increased  $100  to  $6,000,  tax- 
able income  Is  Increased  not  $100  but 
$200.  This  is  because  the  family  must 
both  pay  taxes  on  the  $100  of  additional 
earnings  at  the  same  time  as  their  tax- 
able income  rises  another  $100  because 
their  child  care  deduction  is  reduced 
$100.  In  effect,  this  family  pwiys  twice 
the  marginal  tax  rate  for  income  between 
$6,000  and  $6,600.  My  bill  would  correct 
this  by  reducing  the  deduction  only  50 
cents  when  family  income  rises  $1  above 
the  $12,000  limitation.  In  this  way,  only 
$1  of  additional  income  will  be  taxed 
when  earnings  rise  $1. 

"the  key  feature  of  my  bQl  will  provide 
greater  tax  rehef  for  the  lower  or  middle 
income  working  woman  who  needs  child 
care  services  in  order  to  work. 

StTBDIZINO    CRILJ)    CAUt    FOX    WOMXN    IM    tOW- 
INOOMX    FAinLXtS 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  today,  a 
State  may  provide  child  care  services 
to  welfare  recipients  and  to  low-income 
working  women  wiio  are  likdy  to  become 
dependent  on  welfare  if  they  do  not  re- 
ceive child  care  services.  Unfortunatdy, 
few  States  have  provided  child  care  to 
mothers  in  this  second  category.  My  bUl 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
suiasidizatton  of  a  portion  of  child  care 
costs  for  children  in  low-income  families 
not  receiving  welfare  where  such  serv- 
ices are  necessary  to  enable  the  mother 
to  work.  The  percentage  of  costs  subsi- 
dized would  dQiend  on  the  appropria- 
tions, with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  authorised  to  set  up 
a  schedule  of  subsidy  percentages  baaed 
on  family  income  and  the  fimds  avail- 
able. 

INCKXASE      IN     ITOXKAL      MATCHING      FOR     CHILO 
CAKE    SmVICES 

Under  present  law,  child  care  for  the 
children  of  working  mothers  who  re- 
ceive public  assistance  may  be  paid  for 


In  one  of  two  ways:  either  the  child  care 
may  be  arranged  by  the  welfare  agency, 
which  would  pay  for  the  care  and  re- 
ceive 75  percent  Federal  matching,  or  in 
the  alternative,  a  mother  may  arrange 
for  child  care  herself  and,  in  effect,  be 
reimbursed  by  adding  the  ooct  of  child 
care  to  her  welfare  payment  as  a  work 
expense.  According  to  the  Auerbach 
Corp.,  an  organization  that  studied  the 
work-Incentive  program,  the  second 
method  has  by  far  been  the  more  com- 
mon, leaving  the  mother  the  respon- 
sibility of  attempting  to  find  the  clilld 
care  services  herself,  lliis  situation  is 
reflected  in  the  inability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wdfare 
to  use  all  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  child  care  under  the  work 
incentive  program. 

The  requirement  that  States  put  up 
25  percent  of  the  cost  ha«  been  cited  as 
a  major  obstacle  in  tiie  ultilizaUon  of  the 
provisions  In  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
expcmd  child  care.  My  bill  would  remove 
this  obstacle  by  increasing  tiie  Federal 
share  from  75  percent  to  100  percent  11 
the  welfare  agmcy  refers  the  reclirient 
to  the  Federal  Child  Care  Corp.  for  child 
care  services. 

SSTABLISHMZNT  OF  FEDBKAI.  CHILD  CAU 
CORPOBATIOH 

The  major  portion  of  my  bill  would 
establish  a  new  Federal  Child  Care  Cor- 
poration whose  basic  goal  would  be  to 
arrange  for  making  child  care  services 
available  throughout  the  Nation  to  the 
extent  they  are  needed.  The  Corporation 
has  two  top  priority  goals:  flrst,  to  pro- 
vide services  to  present,  past,  and  poten- 
tlEd  welfare  recipients  who  need  child 
care  in  order  to  undertake  or  continue 
employment  or  training,  and  second,  to 
arrange  for  care  in  facilities  providing 
hours  of  child  care  sufficient  to  meet  the 
child  care  needs  of  children  whose 
mothers  are  employed  full  time.  The  pro- 
vision imderlines  my  concern  that  equal 
priority  be  given  to  working  mothers 
whose  initiative  and  efforts  have  kept 
their  families  above  the  poverty  line. 

To  provide  the  Corp>oration  with  initial 
working  capital,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  required  to  lend  the 
Corporation  $500  million  as  working 
capital,  to  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund. 
With  these  funds  the  Corporation  would 
begin  arranging  for  day  care  services. 
Initially,  the  Corporation  would  contract 
with  existing  public,  nonprofit  private,  or 
proprietary  facilities  providing  child  care 
services.  The  Corporation  would  also  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  advice  to 
groups  and  organizations  interested  in 
setting  up  day  care  facilities  under  con- 
tractual relationship  with  the  Corpora- 
tion. My  bill  would  in  addition  authorize 
the  Corporation  to  provide  child  care 
services  directly  in  its  own  facilities.  It 
would  be  expected  that  services  would  be 
provided  directly  only  where  public  or 
private  agencies,  individuals,  or  organi- 
zations are  imable  to  develop  adequate 
child  care. 

FIN ANCINC  CHIU)  CAU  FSOVIDB)  BT  THK 
COaPOIATION 

The  Corporation   would  have   three 
sources  of  funds  with  which  to  operate : 
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First.  A  $500  million  loan  from  the 
Treasury  to  Initiate  a  revolving  fund; 

Second.  Revenue  bonds  which  could  be 

sold  to  finance  construction  of  facilities, 

and 

Third.  Fees  paid  for  child  care  services. 

Of  the  three,  fees  represent  by  far  the 

most  important  source  of  funds. 

The  Corporation  would  charge  fees  for 
all  child  care  services  provided  or  ar- 
ranged for;  these  fees  would  go  into 
the  revolving  fimd  to  provide  capital  for 
further  development  of  child  care  serv- 
ices. The  fees  would  have  to  be  set  at 
a  reasonable  level  so  that  parents  desir- 
ing to  purchase  child  care  can  afford 
them;  but  the  fees  would  have  to  be 
high  enough  to  fully  cover  the  Corpora- 
tions  costs  in  arranging  for  the  care. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation  which  would 
be  created  under  my  bill  would  provide 
a  mechanism  for  expanding  the  avail- 
ability of  child  care  services,  but  it  would 
not  itself  provide  funds  for  the  sub- 
sidization of  child  care  provided  the  chil- 
dren of  low-income  woricing  mothers. 
These  funds  would  be  authorized  in  the 
first  part  of  my  bill,  which  would  pro- 
vide 100-percent  Federal  funding  for 
child  care  services  to  welfare  recipients 
If  the  services  are  arranged  through  the 
Corporation,  and  which  would  authorize 
Federal  appropriations  to  subsidize  child 
care  services  for  low-income  working 
mothers  not  eligible  for  welfare.  In  ad- 
dition, the  increase  in  the  tax  deduction 
for  child  care  expenses  my  bill  would 
provide  will  help  many  working  moth- 
ers in  meeting  child  care  costs.  It  would 
be  expected  that  the  Corporation  would 
derive  a  major  source  of  its  fimding  from 
fees  charged  for  child  care  provided  the 
children  of  mothers  benefiting  from  one 
of  these  provisions. 

If  after  the  first  2  years  the  Corpora- 
tion felt  it  needed  funds  for  capital  in- 
vestment in  the  construction  of  new 
child  care  facilities  or  the  remodeling 
of  old  ones,  It  would  be  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  backed  by  Its  future  fee  col- 
lections. Up  to  $50  million  in  bonds  could 
be  Issued  each  year  beginning  with  the 
third  year  after  the  Corporation's  estab- 
lishment, with  an  overall  limit  of  $250 
million  on  bonds  outstanding. 

My  bill  is  carefully  designed  so  that 
the  Corporation's  operations  and  capital 
expenditures  over  the  long  run  would 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny.  The  Cor- 
poration would  i>ay  Interest  on  the  Initisd 
$500  million  loan  from  the  Treasury,  in- 
terest which  each  year  would  match  the 
average  Interest  paid  by  the  Treasury  on 
its  borrowings.  The  Corporation  would 
further  be  required  to  amortize  the  loan 
over  a  50-year  period  by  paying  back 
principal  at  the  rate  of  $10  million  an- 
nually. Finally,  the  Corporation's  capital 
bonds  would  be  sold  directly  to  the  pub- 
lic and  would  not  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  but  only  by  the  future  reve- 
nues of  the  Corporation. 

The  financing  mechanism  under  my 
bill  has  an  important  advantage:  aside 
from  the  Initial  $500  million  loan  for 
working  capital  purposes,  all  of  the  Cor- 
poration's revenues  will  derive  from  fees 
for  child  care  services.  This  means  that 
the  Corporation  will  have  a  powerful 


incentive  to  expand  the  availability  of 
child  care  services  available — and  this  is 
precisely  the  aim  of  the  bill. 

KINDS  or  CHnj)  CABB  OTTERSD 

P*rom  the  standpoint  of  parents,  the 
Corporation  would  provide  a  convenient 
source  of  all  kinds  of  child  care  services, 
at  reasonable  fees,  for  both  preschool 
and  scho(H-a«e  children.  Like  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  Corpora^ 
tion  would  maintain  oflQces  in  aU  larger 
communities  of  the  Nation,  where  par- 
ents desiring  child  care  services  would 
be  able  to  obtain  them  through  the  Cor- 
poration either  directly  in  Corporation 
facilities  or  in  facilities  under  contract 
with  the  corporation.  In  either  case,  the 
parents  could  be  confident  that  the  chUd 
care  services  were  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  Corporation  and  met  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  bill. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Corporation 
to  make  availaUe  a  wide  variety  of  child 
care  services,  some  already  well  known 
and  some  unavailable  in  most  places  to- 
day. For  example: 

Parents  primarily  interested  in  an  in- 
tensive educational  experience  for  their 
preschool-age  children  would  be  able  to 
send  their  children  to  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens — where  these  are  not  al- 
ready provided  by  the  school  system — or 
child  development  centers  such  as  those 
under  the  Headstart  program. 

Parents  seeking  full  day  child  care  in 
a  facility  offering  a  balanced  program  of 
education  and  recreation  for  preschool- 
age  children  would  be  able  to  send  their 
children  to  a  child  care  center. 

Parents  wishing  to  have  their  pre- 
school-age children  cared  for  in  a  home 
setting  among  a  small  group  of  children 
under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  adult 
would  be  able  to  select  a  family  day  care 
home. 

Parents  of  school-age  children  would 
be  able  to  choose  a  facility  whose  hours 
and  programs  were  patterned  to  comple- 
ment the  child's  day  in  school.  School- 
age  child  care  could  take  the  form  of  a 
recreational  program  run  by  the  school 
itself,  or  it  could  be  offered,  like  pre- 
school-age child  care,  in  a  center  or  un- 
der trained  adult  supervision  in  a  home. 
Parents  seeking  child  care  during  the 
summer  vacation  would  be  able  to  send 
their  children  to  day  camps  or  summer 
camps. 

The  Corporation  would  be  required  to 
establish  temporary  or  drop-in  child  care 
facilities  for  the  parent  who  requires 
child  care  services  from  time  to  time 
while  taking  courses  at  a  school  or  uni- 
versity, shopping,  or  while  otherwise  en- 
gaged. 

The  Corporation  would  be  required  to 
arrange  for  at-home  child  care,  for  baby- 
sitting. This  would  enable  a  ptu^nt  to 
continue  at  work  if  the  child  became  sick 
or  had  a  brief  school  vacation.  It  would 
also  assure  the  parent  of  the  availability 
of  babysitting  during  the  day  as  well  as 
in  the  evening  when  the  parent  was  ab- 
sent. 

Parents  requiring  child  care  services 
regularly  at  night  would  be  able  to  send 
their  children  to  night  care  facilities, 
primarily  designed  to  care  for  the  child 
during  sleeping  hours.  Nurses,  mainte- 
nance staff,  and  persons  in  other  night- 


time jobs  now  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  arrange  for  child  care  services  while 
they  work. 

Parents  requiring  care  for  their  chil- 
dren 24  hours  a  day  for  less  than  a  month 
would  be  able  to  arrange  for  the  care  at 
a  boarding  facility.  This  kind  of  facility, 
which  could  be  a  sunmier  camp,  would 
provide  care  if  the  parents  planned  to 
be  away  for  a  weekend  or  for  a  vacation. 

Though  the  Corporation  would  make 
available  a  number  of  types  of  child  care, 
the  care  would  be  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  only  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  mother  to  work  or 
participate  in  a  work  training  program. 

ESTABLISHING   NSW  CHILO  CASE  FACILmES 

The  Corporation  will  depend  for  its 
success  in  expanding  the  availability  of 
child  care  services  on  the  efforts  of  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  at  the  local  level 
in  establishing  child  care  facilities.  It  is 
my  hope  that  local  parent  groups, 
churches,  and  other  organizations  will  be 
stimiHated  to  establish  child  care  facili- 
ties. Today,  such  groups  must  go  through 
cumbersome  administrative  procedures 
to  establish  a  child  care  facility,  if  indeed 
they  are  able  to  establish  one  at  all. 

Under  my  bill,  they  would  merely  need 
to  contract  with  the  Corporation  for  the 
provision  of  child  care  services.  If  the 
Corporation  is  assured  that  the  group 
can  fulfill  its  commitment,  the  group  will 
be  able  to  receive  advance  funding  to  be- 
gin operations.  Moreover,  certification  by 
the  Corporation  will  replace  the  present 
time-consimiing  approvals  required  from 
various  agencies  at  the  local  level. 

If  the  Corporation  is  in  particular  need 
of  child  care  facilities  In  an  area  and 
facilities  exist  but  are  of  low  quality,  the 
Corporation  might  contract  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  facility  will  be  im- 
proved. If  the  promised  improvement 
does  not  take  place,  the  Corporation 
would  be  expected  to  provide  child  oare 
services  directly  in  the  future  rather 
than  to  continue  to  contract  for  services 
of  unacceptable  quality. 

Child  care  services  organized  by  par- 
ents or  run  with  extensive  parent  par- 
ticipation have  shoT^Ti  great  promise  in 
raising  the  educational  level  of  disadvan- 
taged children  in  deprived  areas.  Often, 
however,  such  groups  are  curbed  or 
stopped  in  their  efforts  to  set  up  child 
care  facilities  by  unnecessarily  rigid 
licensing  requirements,  cumbersome  pro- 
cedures, or  lack  of  initial  operating  ex- 
penses. For  them,  the  Corporation  will 
represent  a  source  of  both  technical  as- 
sistance and  initial  funding,  making  it 
possible  for  groups  interested  in  pro- 
moting parent  Involvement  to  establish 
child  care  facilities  through  the  Corpo- 
ration where  they  are  unable  to  do  so 
today. 

TRAININO  or  CRILO  CAJLE  PCXSONNEL 

It  is  unfortunate  that  lack  of  trained 
personnel  has  hampered  efforts  to  ex- 
pand child  care  services  In  the  past.  It  is 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Federal  Child  Care  Corporation  will  be 
frustrated  If  this  situation  Is  not 
changed.  Authority  already  exists  under 
section  426  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  training  of  persormel  In  the  child 
care  field.  My  bill  makes  it  clear  that  suf- 
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flcient  funding  should  be  sought  under 
this  authority  to  greatly  expand  child 
care  personnel.  In  addition,  we  know  that 
many  mothers  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  have  both  the 
inclination  and  the  ability  to  provide 
child  care  for  other  children.  I  feel  that 
welfare  mothers  and  other  women  in 
low-income  neighborhoods  where  the 
need  for  child  care  services  Is  greatest 
should  be  given  the  highest  possible  pri- 
ority in  training  additional  child  care 
persoimel.  It  Is  with  this  goal  In  mind 
that  my  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  utilize  the  work  incentive 
program  to  the  maximum  extent  In  pro- 
viding training  for  welfare  recipients  to 
become  proficient  In  child  care. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  would 
be  authorized  to  conduct — either  directly 
or  by  contract — in-service  training  pro- 
grams to  prepare  individuals  in  the  child 
care  field.  These  provisions  will  enable 
the  Corporation  to  accomplish  two  alms 
at  once — ending  the  dependency  of  some 
welfare  recipients  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities in  child  care,  and  expanding 
child  care  services  so  that  other  mothers 
on  welfare  may  have  an  opportunity  for 
employment.  It  is  through  training  that 
we  may  hope  for  a  significant  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  care  offered  chil- 
dren. 

CONSTRnCTION  OF  CHILD  CARE  rACILITIES 

Child  care  services  can  be  greatly  ex- 
panded through  the  utilization  of  exist- 
ing facilities  not  now  used  during  the 
week.  Schools  often  are  not  used  after 
school  hours,  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  are  frequently  available  during 
the  week.  Apartment  houses,  public  hous- 
ing units,  otBce  buildings  and  even  fac- 
tories can  serve  as  convenient  child  care 
locations,  though  they  are  seldom  so 
used  today.  My  bill  provides  authority 
for  the  Corporation  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  for  capital  construction  costs,  but 
construction  should  be  resorted  to  only 
when  child  care  services  may  not  other- 
wise be  provided.  With  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  enable  facilities  ar- 
ranged for  through  the  Corporation  to  be 
safe  while  avoiding  imnecessarily  strin- 
gent local  building  codes,  it  should  be 
possible  to  expand  facilities  with  only 
sparing  resort  to  the  construction  au- 
thority. 

CHIU>  CA&K  STANDARDS 

As  I  have  already  stated,  of  the  mil- 
lions of  children  who  are  not  cared  for 
by  their  parents  during  the  day.  well  un- 
der one  million  receive  care  In  licensed 
child  care  facilities.  One  of  the  major 
goals  of  my  bill  Is  to  insure  that  the  facil- 
ities providing  care  under  the  Corpora- 
tion's auspices  meet  national  child  care 
quality  standards  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  bill. 

Many  persons  have  argued  that  State 
and  local  licensing  requirements  are  all 
to  often  overly  rigid  and  restrictive — ^to 
the  point  where  instead  of  protecting 
children,  they  relegate  them  to  unsuper- 
vised and  unlicensed  care,  if  indeed  any 
care,  while  their  parents  work.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Zigler.  head  of  the  OfBce  of  Child 
Development  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
stated: 


I  tMnk  if  w«  are  serious  about  setting  up 
a  worthwhile  social  Institution  such  as  day 
c&re  for  worldng  mothers  we  may  have  to 
develop  guidelines  at  a  national  level  which 
would  have  some  nationwide  application.  It 
woiUd  be  a  standard  process  because  now  it 
is  to  difficult  and  it  U  too  rigid,  and  I  am 
very  much  afraid  the  professionals  have 
overdone  themselves  here.  They  have  bent 
so  far  backwards  in  protecting  the  physical 
welfare  at  the  expense  of  psychological  well- 
being  that  I  do  not  And  myself  in  great 
sympathy  with  some  of   the  statutes. 

The  problem  is  highlighted  in  a  report 
entitled  "Day  Ctire  Centers — ^The  Case 
for  Prompt  E^xpanslon,"  which  explsdns 
why  day  care  facilities  and  programs  in 
New  York  City  have  lagged  greatly  be- 
hind the  demand  for  them: 

The  City's  Health  Code  governs  all  aspects 
of  day  care  center  operations  and  activities. 
Few  sections  of  the  Code  are  more  detailed 
and  complex  than  those  which  set  forth 
standards  for  day  care  centers.  The  appU- 
cable  sections  are  extremely  detailed,  contain 
over  7,000  words  of  text  and  an  equal  volume 
of  footnotes,  and  stretch  over  two  articles 
and  twenty  printed  pages. 

The  provisions  of  the  City's  Health  Code 
that  apply  to  day  care  fcenter  facilities  con- 
stitute the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  de- 
velopment of  new  day  care  center  facilities. 
The  highly  detailed,  and  sometimes  very  dlf- 
flcult-to-meet,  specifications  for  day  care  fa- 
cilities inhibit  the  development  of  new  fa- 
cilities. Obviously  there  must  be  certain 
minimum  fire,  health,  and  safety  standards 
for  the  protection  of  children  in  day  care 
centers.  The  provisions  of  the  Health  Code 
go  far  beyond  this  point.  Indeed,  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Code  are  a  welter  of  complex  de- 
tail that  encourages  Inflexibility  in  Inter- 
pretation and  discourages  compliance.  .  .  . 
Legally,  only  those  centers  that  conform  to 
the  Health  Code  may  be  licensed.  Faced  with 
Health  Cbde  requirements  of  such  detail,  per- 
sonnel of  the  Divisions  concerned  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  In  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  have  had  to  choose  be- 
tween considering  the  regulations  as  prere- 
qulsitles  to  the  licensing  of  new  day  care 
centers  or  merely  as  goals  toward  which  to 
work. 

In  general,  the  choice  is  made  in  favor  of 
strict  interpretation  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  severely  handicaps  the  efforts 
of  groups  attempting  to  form  centers  In  sub- 
standard areas. 

My  bUl  includes  standards  requiring 
child  csu-e  facilities  to  have  adequate 
space,  adequate  stafitog,  and  adequate 
health  requirements.  It  avoids  overly 
rigid  requirements,  in  order  to  allow  the 
Corporation  the  maximum  amount  of 
discretion  in  evaluating  the  suitability 
of  an  Individual  facility.  The  Corpora- 
tion will  have  to  assure  the  adequacy  of 
each  facility  In  the  context  of  its  loca- 
tion, the  type  of  care  provided  by  the  fa- 
cility, and  the  age  group  served  by  It. 

To  promote  the  healthy  development 
of  children,  parents  should  be  actively 
Involved  in  their  children's  progress.  My 
bill  sets  as  a  Federal  standard  the  re- 
quirement that  every  child  care  facility 
provide  the  parents  with  an  opportunity 
to  meet  and  consult  with  the  staff  con- 
cerning the  child's  development,  and  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  child  while  he 
is  receiving  care. 

To  assure  the  [diysical  safety  of  chil- 
dren, the  bill  requires  that  facilities  must 
meet  the  life  safety  code  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.   This   will 


provide  protection  for  those  many  chil- 
dren today  who  are  being  cared  for  In 
unlicensed  facilities,  the  safety  of  which 
is  imknown. 

I  view  as  one  of  the  major  administra- 
tive tasks  of  the  Corporation  the  moni- 
toring of  child  care  facilities  to  insure 
that  they  meet  the  Federal  standards. 
My  bill  requires  the  Board  to  establish 
an  OfBce  of  Program  Evaluation  and 
Auditing  to  fulfill  this  function.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  experience  under  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs  has  shown 
that  some  Individuals  will  abuse  Federal 
programs  for  perscmtU  gain.  It  will  be 
the  job  of  the  Office  of  Progrtun  Evalua- 
tion and  Auditing  to  do  their  utmost  to 
prevent  this  from  happening. 

In  last  year's  social  security  bill,  the 
Finance  Committee  recommended  and 
the  Senate  approved  a  provision  penal- 
izing fraud  or  misrepresentation  con- 
cerning the  conditions  and  operation  of 
a  health  care  facility  In  order  to  be  cer- 
tified for  particii>atIon  under  the  medi- 
care or  medicaid  programs.  The  penalty 
was  set  at  imprisonment  for  up  to  6 
months,  or  a  fine  of  up  to  $2,000,  or  both. 
To  discourage  individuals  from  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  concerning  a  child 
care  facility,  I  have  lncc«porated  a  simi- 
lar provision  in  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today. 

Ally  facility  In  which  child  care  was 
provided  by  the  Corporation,  whether  di- 
rectly or  under  contract,  would  have  to 
meet  the  Federal  standards  in  the  law, 
but  It  would  not  be  subject  to  any  licens- 
ing or  other  requirements  imposed  by 
States  or  localities.  If  tmy  individual, 
group.  State,  or  locality  feels  that  the 
fire  and  saifety  standards  are  less  protec- 
tive of  the  welfare  of  children  than  those 
imposed  by  State  and  local  ordinances,  a 
hearing  procedure  is  provided. 

Requiring  facilities  to  meet  only  the 
Federal  standards  will  make  It  possible 
for  many  groups  and  organizations  to 
establish  child  care  facilities  imder  con- 
tract with  the  Corporation  where  they 
cannot  now  do  so  because  of  overly  rigid 
State  and  local  requirements.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  group  or  individual 
wishing  to  establish  the  facility,  this  pro- 
vision would  end  an  administrative 
nightmare.  Today,  it  can  take  months  to 
obtain  a  license  for  even  a  perfect  child 
care  facility,  by  the  time  clearance  is 
obtained  from  agency  after  agency  at 
the  local  level.  Under  the  bill,  persons 
and  groups  wishing  to  establish  a  child 
care  facility  would  be  able  to  obtain 
technicEd  assistance  from  the  Corpora- 
tion; they  would  have  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral standards  and  they  would  have  to 
be  wUling  to  accept  children  whose  fees 
were  partially  or  wholly  paid  from  F>ed- 
eral  funds.  In  order  to  caitract  with  the 
Corporation. 

BOARD    or    DIRECTORS    AND    NATIONAL     ADVISOET 

cotiNcn. 

The  Corporation  would  be  headed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  three 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
members  of  the  Board  would  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  A  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Care  would  be 
established  to  provide  advice  and  recom- 
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mendations  to  the  Board  on  matters  of 
gaienl  policy  aaad  with  respect  to  im- 
provements in  the.  adminlstraticoi  of  the 
Corporation.  The  Council  would  be  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  12  individuals — eight  of 
them  representative  of  consumers  of 
chUd  care— appointed  by  the  Board. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
would  accomplish  the  following  goals: 

It  would  greatly  expand  the  avail- 
ability of  child  care  services  for  preschool 
and  school-age  children  all  over  the  Na- 
tion while  utilizing  suitable  faculties 
now  available. 

It  would  make  available  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  child  care. 

It  would  improve  the  quality  of  care 
for  those  millions  of  chUdren  who  do 
not  now  receive  care  in  any  kind  of  li- 
censed facility. 

It  would  enable  the  establishment  of 
child  care  facilities  by  many  groups  and 
organizations  who  are  now  hampered  in 
their  efforts  to  do  so. 

It  would  provide  substantial  assistance 
to  mothers  not  on  welfare  who  need  child 
care  services  in  order  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Finance  Committee  could  hold 
hearings  on  child  care  before  we  re- 
ceive welfare  legislation  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  these  hearings  I 
hope  we  will  gain  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  reasons  our  past  attempts  to 
expand  child  care  have  largely  failed  I 
invite  all  interested  groups  to  present 
their  views  on  ways  we  can  meet  our 

U.*"*^'f.  f  *^^  ^^"^  °««^.  and  I  hope 
they  will  feel  free  to  comment  on  my  bill 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    3003 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  CXxle 
of  1&54  and  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  provision 
of  child  care  services 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
^f^fsTT-''"*^  *»  t*>*  "ChlW  Care  Services  Act 

TITLE  I— AMENI»JENTS  TO  THE  IN- 
TERNAr   REVHmjE   CODE 

Src.  lOL  (a)  Section  214(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations 
on  expenses  for  ca*e  of  certain  dependents) 
la  amended — 

(»)  In  paragraph  (1)   thereof,  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "taoO"  each  place  It  ap- 

f^T^'^U:^"^^'^  "^  inserting  in  lieu  thmot 
•  1,000  ;  and 

(2)  striking  out  ■'$900"  and  Insertlne  In 
lieu  thereof  ••»1.500";  and 

(b)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
thereof,  by  Inserting  "one-half  of-  after  "re- 
duced by"  and  by  striking  out  •$8,000"  and 
InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "♦U.OOO". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  Uxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1971. 

TTTLKn— AMENDMENTS  TO  TTTLK  IV  OP 
THE    SOCIAL   SECURITT    ACT 
Sec.  301.  Section  408  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  after  subsection 

(b)  thereof  the  following  new  subeectlon: 
"(c)(1)      Notwithstanding     subparagraph 
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(A)  of  subaecUon  (a)  (3),  the  rate  specined 
In  such  subparagraph  shall  be  100  per  cen- 
tum (rather  than  75  per  centum)  with  re- 
spect to  child  care  services  provided  purauant 
to  clauee  (16)  of  section  403(a),  but  only  If 
suoh  sarvlcee  are  provided  through  the  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  OorporaUon  (esUblished  un- 
der title  XX). 

"(2)  Whenever,  under  any  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part,  child  care  services 
which  are  provided  pursuant  to  claiue  (16) 
of  section  40a(a)  are  provided  through  the 
Pedettd  Child  Care  Corporation  (eetabllshed 
under  Utle  XX) ,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  pay  to  the  Oocpon^tlon,  frwn  any  sums 
availaMe  to  make  payments  to  States  imder 
this  part,  the  chargee  Imposed  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  services  so  provided  by  It, 
and  any  such  payments  so  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  services  which  are  so  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  any  such  plan  of  any 
State  shall,  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
subsections  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  be 
payments  made  to  such  State  in  satisfaction 
of  any  claim  such  State  may  have  for  pay- 
ments under  this  part  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  p«tfagraph  (1)  of  this  subsection." 

SBC.  302.  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"strBsmizATioN  or  chiuj  cam  coots  roa  cun,- 

DRZN   or    LOW-INCOMI  FAMILIES 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  assUt  low-income  families  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  ohlJd  care  services  where  such  serv- 
ices are  necessary  to  enable  an  adult  mem- 
ber of  such  family  to  engage  in  employment. 
'(b)  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  provided 
to  any  family  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  a  schedule 
established  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking 
Into  account  the  number  of  families  needing 
such  assistance,  the  amount  of  assistance 
needed  by  such  famUles,  and  the  amount  of 
the  funds  avaUable  for  the  provision  of  such 
assistance.  Such  schedule  shall  (1)  provide 
that  the  amount  of  subsidy  payable  to  any 
family  shall  be  equal  to  a  per  centum  of  the 
costs  Incurred  by  such  family  for  the  child 
care  services  with  respect  to  which  such  sub- 
sidy Is  paid.  (U)  be  related  to  ability  of  such 
family  to  pay  the  costs  of  such  services  (as 
determined  by  XamUy  size  and  Income) ,  and 
(ill)  be  designed  to  assure  that  the  amount 
of  the  subsidy  payable  to  any  famliy  U  not 
greater  than  the  minimum  amount  necessary 
to  enable  such  family  to  secure  such  services 

"<c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  tht- 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.". 

Sec.  303.  Section  426  of  the  Social  Securltv 
Act  l3  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Of  the  sunw  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972:  or 
for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  (but  not  In  excess  of 
•25.000.000  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972)  shall  be  used  for  the 
training  of  personnel  to  prepare  them  for 
employment  In  the  provision  of  child  care 
services.". 

TITLE  m— EBTABLISfHMENT  OP  FEDERAL 
CHILD  OARB  CORPORATION 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Federal  ChUd  Oare  Corporation  Act". 

Sec.  302.  The  Social  Security  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  title  XTX  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  title; 

"TITLE  XX— FEDERAL  CHILD  CARE 
<X>RPORATION 

"mrDIMCS     ANT>     DECLAEATION     OF    PtmPOSE 

"Swc.  3001.  (a)  The  Oongrees  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 


"(1)  the  present  lack  at  adequate  child 
care  services  U  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
families  and  children  In  that  it  UmltB  oppor- 
tunities of  parents  tor  employment  or  self- 
improvement,  and  often  results  In  Inadequate 
care  arrangements  for  children  whose  par- 
ents are  unable  to  find  appropriate  oare  for 
tbem; 

"(2)  low  iQcome  famUles  and  dependent 
Jamllles  are  severely  handicapped  in  their 
efforts  to  attain  or  maintain  ecozvotnlc  in- 
dependence by  the  unavaUabtUty  of  adequate 
child  care  services; 

"(3)  many  other  families,  eapecially  those 
in  which  the  mother  is  enq)loyed,  have  need 
for  child  care  services  either  on  a  reguktf 
basU  or  from  time  to  time;  and 

"(4)  there  Is  presenUy  no  single  agency 
or  organization,  public  or  private,  which  is 
oarrylng  out  the  reaponslbillty  of  meeting 
the  Nation's  needs  for  adequate  child  cw> 
services. 

•■(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
OUe  to  promote  the  avallatoiuty  of  adequate 
child  care  services  throughout  the  NaUon 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation  which  shall  have 
the  responsibility  and  authority  to  meet  the 
Nations  unmet  needs  for  adeqimte  child 
oare  services,  and  which,  m  meeting  such 
^!!^' J'"  ^^  "P**'*^  consideration  to  the 
S?r^-^H  *f  *"  ••^<^  by  famUlea  in  which 
the  mother  is  employed  or  preparing  for  em- 

of  a  1  chUdren  by  assuring  that  the  child  care 
^ces  provided  will  be  appropriate  to^ 
^^'^l^icT^  ^   '""^   ''^^^   — 'vlng 

"EOTABUSHMENT  AND  OBCANEATION  OF 

coapoEAnoN 
•Sic.  2002.  (a)  In  onler  to  carry  out  the 

er.^hi^^'*'*^**'  "^  ^'^'^  "  th«  ^ 
tSi  m  i  w^l^°^™*'°°  (hereinafter  in 

^•(bKl)    T^^n*°  ••  ""•  -Oorponitlon). 
<DMi)    The   powers   and   duties   r,t   ,*,.. 

"'2)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  three 
™v  S"wl^  ^h.'S"!"**^  ''^  '"^^  ^'S 
cjenate.     The     President     shall     select     fnr 

^?n^I'"'f.',°  *^'  ^^^'l  l^lvS  Who 
are  interested  In  the  welfare  of  chUdren  and 

Zle  Onrm.™,l'*T  ^^^^  objectives  o?  th,^ 
t  n^t  0"«  member  of  the  Board  shall,  at  the 
thT.>^    .^^  appointment,  be  designated  by 

".^•li***^*  «  Chairman  of  the  Board 
n^An    v:°„  ^*"*  ^^'"^  ^'^  members  of  the 

r,ml*l  ^*^^  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
which  occurs  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
or  such  term,  and  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  one  on  June  30 
1973,  one  on  June  30,  1974.  and  one  on 
June  60,  1975. 

••(c)  Vacancies  in  the  Board  shall  not  Im- 
pair the  powers  of  the  remaining  members  of 
the  Board  to  exerelse  the  powers  vested 
In,  and  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  Corporation, 

■•(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall,  dur- 
ing his  tenure  In  office,  devote  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  Corporation  and  shall  not 
during  such  tenure,  engage  In  any  other 
business   or   employment. 

"(e)(1)  The  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service) 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Corporation  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
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tions  under  this  title.  All  ]>er6onnel  shall  be 
appointed  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  fit- 
ness to  perform  their  duties  and  without 
regard  to  political  aflUlation,  sex,  race,  creed, 
or  color.  The  Board  may  (without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  clasaiflcatlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates)  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel.  The  amoimt  of  the 
compensation  payable  to  any  employee  shall 
be  reasonably  related  to  the  compensation 
payable  to  State  employees  performing  simi- 
lar duties  In  the  State  In  which  such  em- 
ployee Is  employed  by  the  Coiporatlon;  ex- 
cept that,  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of 
the  compensation  payable  to  any  employee 
be  greater  than  that  payable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees performing  similar  services.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  personnel 
employed  In  the  principal  office  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  performing 
services  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (which 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  for  such  pur- 
poses ) .  and  personnel  performing  services 
m  more  than  one  State  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  employed  in  the  State  In  which  their 
principal  office  of  place  of  work  Is  located. 

"(2)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  on  a 
temporary  or  intermittent  basis  In  aooord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3100  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  OS- 
IS  by  section  5332  of  such  Utle. 

"(3)  The  Boaa-d  shall  establish,  within  the 
Corporation,  an  Office  of  Program  Evaluation 
and  Auditing  the  functions  of  which  shall 
be  to  assure  that  standards  established  un- 
der this  title  with  respect  to  child  care 
services  and  facilities  providing  such  services 
will  be  met.  and  that  funds  of  or  under  the 
control  of  the  Corporation  will  be  properly 
used.  The  Board  shall  utilize  such  Office  to 
carry  out  the  duties  (relating  to  evaluation 
of  facilities)  Imposed  upon  the  Board  under 
section  2004(c)(2). 

"Dtrnzs  or  coRPoaA-noN 

"Sec.  2003.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and 
function  of  the  Corporation  to  meet,  to  the 
maximum  extent  economically  feasible,  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  for  child  care  services. 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  such  duty  and 
function,  the  Corporation  shall,  through 
utilization  of  existing  facilities  for  child 
care  and  otherwise,  provide  (or  arrange  for 
the  provision  of)  child  care  services  in  the 
various  communities  of  each  State.  Such 
child  care  services  shall  include  the  various 
types  of  care  Included  in  the  term  'child  care 
services'  (as  defined  In  section  2018(b) )  to 
the  extent  that  the  needs  of  the  various  com- 
munities may  require. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shall  charge  and 
collect  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  child  care 
services  provided  by  It  (whether  directly 
or  through  arrangements  with  others).  The 
fee  so  charged  for  any  particular  type  of 
child  care  services  provided  In  any  facility 
shall  be  uniform  for  all  children  receiving 
such  types  of  services  in  such  facility.  Any 
such  fee  so  charged  may  be  paid  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  any  person  (Including  any 
public  agency)  which  agrees  to  pay  such  fee 
or  a  part  thereof. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shall  not  enter  into 
any  arrangement  with  any  person  under 
which  the  facilities  or  services  of  suoh  per- 
son will  be  utilized  by  the  Corporation  to 
provide  child  care  services  unless  such  per- 
son agrees  ( 1 )  to  accept  any  child  referred  to 
such  person  by  the  Corporation  for  child  care 
services  on  the  same  basts  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  children  applying 
for  such  services,  and  (2)  to  accept  payment 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  fee  Imposed  for  stich 
services  from  any  public  agency  which  shall 
agree  to  pay  such  fee  or  a  part  thereof  from 
Federal  fluids. 


"(c)  In  providing  child  care  services  in  the 
various  communities  of  the  Nation,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  accord  first  priority  ( 1 )  to  the 
needs  for  child  care  services  of  families  on 
behalf  of  whom  child  care  services  will  be 
paid  In  whole  or  In  part  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  title  IV  and  who  are  in 
need  of  auch  services  to  enable  a  member 
tbMVof  to  accept  or  continue  in  employ- 
ment or  participate  in  training  to  prepare 
such  member  for  employment,  and  (2)  to 
arranging  for  care  in  facilities  providing 
hours  of  child  care  sufficient  to  meet  tlie 
child  care  needs  of  children  whose  mothers 
are  employed  full  time. 

"STANDAKOS    FOB    CHILD     CABE 

"Sec.  2004.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate standards  of  staffing,  health,  sanita- 
tion, safety,  and  fire  protection  are  met,  the 
Corporation  shall  not  provide  or  arrange  for 
the  provision  of  child  care  of  any  type  or 
in  any  facility  unless  the  applicable  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  succeeding  provisions 
of  this  section  are  met  with  respect  to  such 
care  and  the  facility  In  which  such  care  la 
offered. 

(b)  ( 1 )  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children 
receiving  child  care  to  the  number  of  qudJi- 
fied  staff  members  directly  engaged  in  ihy>- 
vldlng  such  care  (whether  as  teachers'  aides 
or  In  another  capacity)  shall  be  such  as  the 
Board  may  determine  to  be  appropriate  for 
the  type  of  child  care  provided  and  the  age  of 
the  ChUdren  Involved,  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  Board  require  a  ratio  of  less  than — 

"(A)  eight  to  one,  in  case  such  care  is  pro- 
vided In  a  home  chUd  care  facility;  or 

"(B)  ten  to  one.  In  case  such  care  Is  pro- 
vided in  a  day  nursery  facility,  nursery  school. 
ChUd  development  center,  play  group  f aclUty, 
or  preschool  chUd  care  center. 
For  purposes  of  applying  the  ratios  set  forth 
in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  precedln"? 
sentence,  any  child  under  age  three  shall 
be  considered  as  two  children. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  facility  (other  than 
a  faculty  to  which  paragraph  (1)  is  appli- 
cable) the  ratio  of  the  number  of  chUdren 
receiving  child  care  therein  to  the  numl)er  of 
quaUfied  staff  members  providing  such  care 
shall  not  be  greater  than  such  ratio  as  the 
Board  may  determine  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
type  of  child  care  provided  and  the  age  of 
the  ChUdren  Involved,  except  that  such  ratio 
shall  not  be  greater  than  twenty-five  to  one. 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'qualified  staff  member'  means  an  individual 
who  has  received  training  In.  or  demonstrated 
abUlty  in.  the  care  of  children. 

"(c)(1)  Any  faculty  In  which  the  Cor- 
poration provides  chUd  care  (whether  dlrectJy 
or  through  arrangements  with  others) 
must — 

"(A)  meet  such  provisions  of  the  Life  Safe- 
ty Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation (twenty-first  edition.  1967)  as  are 
applicable  to  the  type  of  facility;  except  that 
the  Corporation  may  waive  for  such  periods 
as  It  deems  appropriate,  specific  provisions 
of  such  code  which,  if  rigidly  aipplled,  would 
result  In  unreasonable  hardship  upon  the 
faculty,  but  only  If  the  Corporation  makes 
a  determination  (and  keeps  a  written  record 
setting  forth  the  basla  of  such  determina- 
tion) that  such  waiver  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  chUdren 
receiving  care  In  such  faculty; 

"(B)  contain  (or  have  avaUable  to  H  for 
use)  adequate  Indoor  and  outdoor  space  for 
ChUdren  for  the  number  and  ages  of  the 
ChUdren  served  by  such  faculty;  and  must 
have  separate  rooms  or  areas  for  cooking, 
and  separate  rooms  for  toUets; 

"(C)  have  floors  and  waUs  erf  a  type  which 
can  be  cleaned  and  maintained  and  which 
contain  or  are  covered  with  no  stibetance 
which  Is  hazardous  to  the  health  or  dothlng 
of  ChUdren; 

"(D)  have  such  ventUatlon  and  tempera- 
ture control  faculties  as  may  be  necessary 


to  assure  the  safety  and  reasonable  comfort 
of  each  chUd  receiving  care  therein; 

"(Ej  provide  safe  and  comfortable  faculties 
for  the  variety  or  activities  children  engage 
in  whUe  receiving  care  therein; 

"(F)  provide  q>ecial  arrangements  or  ac- 
commodations, for  ChUdren  who  become  Ul, 
which  are  designed  to  provide  rest  and  quiet 
for  Ul  ChUdren  whUe  protecting  other  chU- 
dren from  the  risk  of  infection  or  contagion; 
and 

"(O)  make  available  to  chUdren  receiving 
care  therein  such  toys,  games,  books,  equip- 
ment and  other  material  as  are  appropriate 
to  the  type  of  faculty  involved  and  the  ages 
of  the  ChUdren  receiving  care  therein. 

"(2)  The  Board.  In  determining  whether 
any  particiUar  faculty  meets  minimum  re- 
quirements imposed  by  paragn4>h  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection.  shaU  evaluate,  not  less  often  than 
once  each  year,  on  the  basis  of  Infections 
made  by  personnel  employed  by  the  Board  or 
by  others  through  arrangements  with  the 
Board,  such  faculty  separately  and  shall  make 
a  determination  with  reqiect  to  such  facu- 
lty after  taking  into  account  the  location 
and  type  of  care  provided  by  such  faculty  as 
weU  as  the  age  group  served  by  it. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  not  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  arrangements  with  other 
persons)  chUd  care  in  a  chUd  care  faculty  or 
home  chUd  care  faculty  unless — 

"(1)  such  faculty  requires  that,  in  order 
to  receive  chUd  care  provided  by  such  facu- 
lty, a  ctiild  must  have  been  determined  by  a 
physician  (after  a  physical  examinatlan)  to 
be  in  good  health  and  mxLst  have  been  immu- 
nized against  such  diseases  and  within  such 
prior  period  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  In 
order  adequately  to  protect  the  chUdren  re- 
ceiving care  in  such  facUlty  frwn  commtini- 
cable  disease  (except  that  no  child  seeking 
to  enter  or  receiving  care  In  such  a  faculty 
ShaU  be  required  to  imdergo  any  medical 
examination,  immtmlzation.  or  physical  eval- 
uation or  treatment)  (except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  jwotect  the  pubUc  from  epi- 
demics of  contagious  diseases)  (if  his  parent 
or  guardian  objects  thereto  in  writing  on 
rrilglous  grounds) ; 

"(2)  such  faclUty  provides  for  the  daUy 
evaluation  of  each  chUd  receiving  care 
therein  for  Indications  of  Illness; 

(3)  such  faculty  provides  adequate  and 
nutritious  (thooigh  not  necessarUy  hot) 
meals  and  snacks,  which  are  prH>ared  in  a 
safe  and  sanitary  manner; 

"(4)  such  faciUty  has  In  effect  procedures 
designed  to  assure  that  each  staff  member 
thereof  is  ftUly  advised  of  the  hazards  to 
ChUdren  of  Infection  and  accidents  and  Is 
instructed  with  respect  to  measures  designed 
to  avoid  or  reduce  the  Incidence  or  severity 
of  such  hazank; 

"(5)  midtx  fiacUlty  has  in  effect  procedures 
under  Which  the  staff  mem.bers  of  such  facu- 
lty (including  voluntary  and  part-time  staff 
members)  are  required  to  undergo,  prior  to 
their  initial  emptoyment  and  perlodloaUy 
thereafter,  medical  assessments  of  their  phy- 
sical and  mental  competence  to  provide 
child  care; 

"(6)  such  faculty  ke^w  and  maintains 
adequate  health  records  on  each  chUd  receiv- 
ing care  in  such  facility  and  on  each  staff 
member  (including  any  voluntary  or  part- 
time  staff  member)  of  such  faculty  who  has 
contact  with  chUdren  receiving  cere  In  such 
faculty;  and 

"(7)  Budi  faculty  has  in  effect,  for  the 
ChUdren  receiving  chUd  care  services  pro- 
vided by  such  faculty,  a  program  under 
which  emergency  medical  oare  or  first  aid 
wlU  be  provided  to  any  such  cbUd  who  svm- 
tslns  Injury  or  becomes  Ul  whUe  receiving 
snch  services  from  such  faculty,  the  parent  of 
araoh  chUd  (or  other  proper  person)  wlU  be 
promptly  notified  of  such  injury  or  illness, 
and  other  chUdien  receiving  such  servtoes 
in  such  faculty  wlU  be  adequately  proteoted 
from  contagious  disease. 
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"(e)  The  Corporation  ahall  not  provide 
(directly  or  throtigh  arrangements  with 
other  persons)  child  care,  In  any  child  care 
facility  or  home  child  care  facility,  to  any 
child  unless  there  Is  offered  to  the  parent 
or  parents  with  whom  such  child  Is  living 
(or,  If  such  child  Is  not  living  with  a  parent, 
the  guardian  or  other  adiUt  person  with 
whom  such  child  Is  living)  the  opportunity 
of  (A)  meeting  and  consulting,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  staff  of  such  facility  on 
the  development  of  such  child,  and  (B)  ob- 
serving, from  time  to  Ume,  sxich  child  while 
he  la  receiving  care  In  such  facility. 

"PHTSICAL   STRDCnnUt  AND  LOCATION  OF  CHILD 

CARS  rACtLmxs 

"Sec.  2005.  (a)  There  may  be  utilized,  to 
provide  child  care  authorized  by  this  title, 
new  buildings  especially  constructed  as  child 
care  facilities,  as  well  as  existing  biiildlngs 
which  are  appropriate  for  such  purpose  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  schools,  churchee, 
social  centers,  apartment  houses,  public 
housing  units,  office  buildlngB.  and  fac- 
tories) . 

"(b)  The  Board.  In  selecting  the  loca- 
tion of  any  facility  to  provide  child  care 
under  this  aue.  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  give  consideration  to  such 
factors  as  whether  the  site  selected  there- 
for— 

"(1)  is  conveniently  accessible  to  the 
children  to  be  served  by  such  facility,  in 
terms  of  cilsUnce  from  the  homes  of  such 
children  as  well  as  the  length  of  travel  time 
(on  the  part  of  such  children  and  their 
parents)  involved; 

"(3)  is  sufBdently  accessible  frtMn  the 
place  of  employment  of  the  parents  of  such 
children  so  as  to  enable  such  parents  to 
participate  in  such  programs,  if  any,  as  are 
offered  to  parents  by  such  facility;  .and 

"(3)  is  conveniently  accessible  to  other 
facUlUes.  programs,  or  resources  which  are 
related  to.  or  beneOcial  in.  the  development 
of  the  children  of  the  age  group  served  by 
such  facility. 

"EXCLtrSIVENESS  OF  FEDERAL  STANDAMS;  FEN- 
ALTT  FOR  FALSE  STATBMTNT  OR  MISREPRE- 
SENTATION 

'Sec.  2006.  (a)  Any  facility  in  which  child 
care  services  are  provided  by  the  CorporaOon 
(whether  directly  or  through  arrangements 
with  Other  persons)  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  licensing  or  similar  requirements  Im- 
posed by  any  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof),  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
health,  flre.  safety,  sanitary,  or  other  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  any  State  (or  pollU- 
cal  subdivision  thereof)  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities providing  child  care. 

"(b)  If  any  State  (or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
thereof),  group,  organization,  or  individual 
feels  that  the  standards  imposed,  or  pro- 
poeed  to  be  Impoeed.  by  the  OorpcwaUon 
under  section  2004(c)(1)  for  child  caje  fa- 
culties (or  any  type  of  class  of  child  care 
facilities)  are  less  protective  of  the  welfare 
of  children  than  those  imposed  on  such  fa- 
cilities by  such  State  (or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be),  such  State  (or 
political  subdivision  thereof),  group  orga- 
nization, or  IndU-idual  may,  by  filing  a  re- 
quest with  the  Corporation,  obtain  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  of  the  standards  Imposed 
or  proposed  to  be  imposed  by  the  Corpora- 
Uon  with  respect  to  such  facilities. 

"(c)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
mAkes  or  causes  to  be  made,  or  Induces  or 
seeks  to  induce  the  making  of.  any  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact  with  respect  to  the  condiUons  or  oper- 
ation of  any  facUity  In  order  that  such 
fadUty  may  qualify  as  a  facility  In  which 
child  care  services  are  provided  by  the  Oor- 
por&Uon  (whether  directly  or  thioxigh  ar- 
rangements with  other  persoos)  aball  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  ooovlc- 
tion  thereof  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 


$2,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

"CENBaAL    POWERS    OF    CORPORATION 

"Sbc.  2007.  (a)  The  Corporataion  shall  have 
power — 

"  ( 1 )  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

"(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
designed  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  the  duties 
and  functions  imposed  on  it  by  this  title; 

"(3)  In  Its  corp>orate  name,  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  to  complain  and  to  defend.  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  (State  or 
Federal),  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  or 
similar  process,  mesne  or  flnal,  shall  be  issued 
against  the  property  of  the  Corporation  off 
against  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  its 
properly; 

"(4)  to  conduct  its  business  In  any  State 
of  the  United  States  and  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin   Islands,  and  Ouam; 

"(5)  to  enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions,  on  sruch  terms  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  with  (1)  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  (11)  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Ouam  (or  any  agency.  Instru- 
mentality, or  political  subdivision  thereof) , 
or   (ill)    any  person  or  agency; 

"(6)  to  execute,  in  accordance  with  Its 
bylaws,  all  Instruments  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  exercise  of  Its  powers; 

"(7)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  gift,  devise, 
lease,  or  sublease) ,  and  to  accept  Jurisdiction 
over  and  to  hold  and  own,  and  dispose  of  by 
sale,  lease,  or  sut>Iease,  real  or  personal 
property.  Including  but  not  limited  to  a 
facility  for  child  care,  or  any  Interest  therein 
for  Its  corporate  purposes; 

"(8)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property  (whether  real,  personal, 
or  mixed  or  whether  tangible  or  Intangible), 
In  aid  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(9)  to  operate,  manage,  superintend,  and 
control  any  facility  for  child  care  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  and  to  repair,  maintain,  and 
otherwise  keep  up  any  such  facility;  and  to 
establish  and  collect  fees,  rentals,  or  other 
charges  for  the  use  of  such  facility  or  the 
receipt  of  child  care  services  provided 
therein; 

"(10)  to  provide  child  care  services  for  the 
public  directly  or  by  agreement  or  lease  with 
any  p>erson,  agency,  or  organization,  and  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
handling  of  referrals  and  applications  for 
the  admission  of  children  to  receive  such 
services;  and  to  establish  and  collect  fees 
and  other  charges,  including  reimbursement 
allowances,  for  the  provision  of  child  care 
services:  Prortded.  That,  In  determining  how 
Its  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  provision  of 
child  care  services  within  a  community,  the 
Corporation  shall  take  Into  account  any 
comprehensive  planning  for  child  care  which 
has  been  done,  and  shall  generally  restrict 
Its  direct  operation  of  programs  to  situations 
in  which  public  or  private  agencies  are  un- 
able to  develop  adequate  child  care; 

"(11)  to  provide  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  persons  desiring  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Corporation  for  the  pro- 
vision of  child  care  services  to  assist  them 
In  developing  their  capabilities  to  provide 
such  services  under  such  an  agreement; 

"(12)  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared, 
plans,  specifications,  designs,  and  estimates 
of  costs  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  facilities  for  child  care  services  In  which 
the  Corponttlon  provides  child  care  directly; 
"(13)  to  construct  and  equip,  or  by  con- 
tract cause  to  be  constructed  and  equipped, 
facilities  (Other  than  home  child  care  facili- 
ties) for  child  care  services;  Provided,  That 
the  Corporation  shall  take  Into  account  any 
comprehensive  planning  for  child  care  which 
has  been  done; 


"(14)  to  Invest  any  funds  held  in  reserves 
or  sinking  funds,  or  any  funds  not  required 
for  Immediate  use  or  disbursement,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board,  In  obligations  of  the 
United  (States  or  obligations  the  principal 
and  Interest  on  which  ore  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States; 

"(15)  to  procure  Insurance,  or  obtain  in- 
demnification, against  any  loss  In  connection 
with  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  or  any 
liability  In  connection  with  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation,  such  Insurance  or  Indem- 
nification to  be  procured  or  obtained  In  such 
amounts,  and  from  such  sources,  as  the  Board 
deems  to  be  appropriate; 

"(16)  to  cooperate  with  any  organization, 
public  or  private,  the  objectives  of  which  are 
similar  to  the  purpoeee  of  this  title;  and 

"(17)  to  do  any  and  all  things  necessary, 
convenient,  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Corporation  in 
this  title. 

"(b)  Funds  of  the  Corporation  shall  not 
be  Invested  In  any  obligation  or  security 
other  than  obligations  of  the  United  States 
or  obligations  the  principal  and  Interest  on 
which  ore  guaranteed  by  the  United  States; 
and  any  obligations  or  securities  (other  than 
obllgatlorns  of  the  United  States  or  obliga- 
tions the  principal  and  Interest  on  Which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States)  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  by  way  of  gift  or  other- 
wise shall  be  sold  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date   after  they  are  eo  acquired. 

"RECONSIDERATroN   OF  CERTAIN   DECISIONS 

"Sec.  2008.  Whenever  any  group  or  organi- 
zation has  presented  to  the  Corporation  a 
proposal,  under  which  such  group  or  organi- 
zation would  provide  child  care  services  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation,  which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Corporation,  such  group  or 
organization,  upon  request  filed  with  the 
Board,  may  have  a  reconsideration  of  such 
proposal  by  the  Corporation. 

"CONTIDENTIALrrY    OF   CERTAIN    INFORlCATtON 

"Sec  2009.  The  Corporation  shall  Impcae 
such  safeguards  with  respect  to  Information 
held  by  It  concerning  applicants  for  and 
recipients  of  child  care  as  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assure  that  such  Information 
win  be  used  only  for  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  this  title 
that  the  privacy  of  such  applicants  or  recipi- 
ents will  be  protected,  and  that,  when  such 
Information  is  used  for  statistical  purposes. 
It  will  be  used  In  such  manner  as  not  to  Iden- 
tify the  particular  Individuals  Involved. 

"HEVOLVINO     FOND 

"Sec  2010.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Child  Care  Corporation 
Fund  ( hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  'fund')  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Corporation  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes,  functions,  and  powers 
of  the  Corporation  under  this  title. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund — 

"(1)  funds  loaned  to  the  Corporation  by 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subsection  fd): 
and 

"(2)  the  proceeds  of  all  fees,  rentals, 
charges.  Interest,  or  other  receipts  (Including 
gifts)  received  by  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  Except  for  expenditures  from  the 
Federal  child  care  corporation  capital  fund 
(established  by  section  2011(d))  and  ex- 
penditures from  appropriated  funds,  all  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation  (Including  salaries 
and  other  personnel  expenses)  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time.  In  accordance  with  re- 
quests submitted  to  him  by  the  Board,  de- 
posit, as  a  loan  to  the  Corporation,  In  the 
fund  such  amounts  (the  aggregate  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  •500.000.000),  Beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
the  principal  on  any  such  loan  shall  be  re- 
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paid  by  the  Corporation  in  annual  install- 
ments equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  principal 
amount  of  such  loan  (or  such  larger  amount 
as  the  Corporation  may  elect  to  pay).  The 
Corporation  shall  pay  Interest  on  any  moneys 
so  deposited  in  the  fund  for  periods,  during 
any  fiscal  year,  that  such  moneys  have  been 
in  such  fund.  Interest  on  such  moneys  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  on  July  1  follow- 
ing the  close  of  such  fiscal  year  and  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  the  Treasury  on  long-term 
obligations  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  If  the  Corporation  determines  that 
the  moneys  in  the  fund  are  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent needs,  it  may  Invest  such  amounts 
therefrom  as  It  deems  advisable  in  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  obligations  the 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  of  which 
Is  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

"REVENtn:    BONDS    OF    CORPORATION 

"Sec  2011.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  author- 
ized ( after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  to  issue  and  sell  bonds,  notes, 
and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  collectively  referred  to 
as  'bonds')  whenever  the  Board  determines 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds  are  neces- 
sary, together  with  other  moneys  available 
to  the  Corporation  from  the  Federal  Child 
Care  Corporation  Fund,  to  provide  funds 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  carry 
out  Us  purposes  and  functions  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  plan- 
ning, construction,  remodeling,  or  renovation 
of  facilities  for  child  care  or  sites  for  such 
facilities;  except  that  (1)  no  such  bonds  shall 
be  sold  prior  to  July  1.  1974.  (2)  not  more 
than  $50,000,000  of  such  bonds  shall  be  Issued 
and  sold  during  any  fiscal  year,  and  (3)  the 
outstanding  balance  of  all  bonds  so  issued 
and  sold  shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed 
$250000.000. 

"lb)  Any  such  bonds  may  be  secured  by 
assets  of  the  Corporation,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  fees,  rentals,  or  other  charges 
which  the  Corporation  receives  for  the  use  of 
any  facility  for  child  care  which  the  Corpora- 
tion owns  or  in  which  the  Corporation  has 
an  interest.  Any  such  bonds  are  not.  and  shall 
not  for  any  purpose  be  regarded  as.  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Any  such  bonds  shall  bear  such  rate 
of  interest,  have  such  dates  of  maturity,  be 
in  such  denominations,  be  in  such  form, 
carry  such  registration  privileges,  be  executed 
In  such  manner,  be  payable  on  such  terms, 
conditions  and  at  such  place  or  places,  and 
be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions, as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

"(d)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Federal 
Child  Care  Corporation  Capital  Fund'  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Capital 
Fund"),  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Cor- 
poration without  fiscal  year  limitations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
Corporation  with  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
planning,  construction,  remodeling,  renova- 
tion, or  Initial  equipping  of  faculties  for  chUd 
care  services,  or  sites  for  such  faculties. 

"  ( 2)  The  proceeds  of  any  bonds  Issued  and 
sold  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Capital  Fund  and  shall  be 
avaUable  only  for  the  purposes  and  functions 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"CORPORATE    OFFXt:XS 

"Sec.  2012.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. For  purposes  of  venue  In  clvU  actions, 
the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  establish  offices 
In  each  major  urban  area  and  in  such  other 
areas  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  as  set  forth  In  section  2003. 

"TAXATION 

"Sec  2013.  The  Corporation,  Its  property, 
assets,    and   income  shall   be   exempt  from 


taxation  in  any  manner  or  form  by  the 
United  States,  a  State  (or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof). 

"Rn>ORTa    TO    CONGRESS 

"Sec  2014.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  not 
later  than  January  30  following  the  close  of 
the  second  session  of  each  Congress  (com- 
mencing with  January  30,  1973),  sulmiit  to 
the  Congress  a  written  report  on  its  activ- 
ities diirtng  the  period  ending  with  the  close 
of  the  session  of  Oongrees  last  preceding  the 
submission  of  the  report  and  beginning,  in 
the  case  of  the  first  such  report  so  submitted, 
with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and 
in  the  cose  of  any  such  report  thereafter, 
with  the  day  after  the  last  day  covered  by 
the  last  preceding  report  so  submitted.  As  a 
separate  port  of  any  such  tvport,  there  shall 
be  Included  such  data  and  information  as 
may  be  required  fully  to  apprise  the  Congress 
of  the  actions  which  the  Corporation  has 
taken  to  improve  the  quality  axai  availabil- 
ity of  child-care  services,  together  with  a 
statement  regarding  the  future  plans  (if  any) 
of  the  Corporation  to  further  Improve  the 
quality  of  suoh  services. 

"(h)  The  Corporation  shall  conduct,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  a  study  of  the  standards 
for  child  care  under  section  2004,  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  the  results  of  such  study,  to- 
gether with  the  reconunendatlons  (If  any) 
of  the  Board  with  respect  to  changes  which 
should  be  made  In  establishing  such  stand- 
ards. 

"APPLICABIL1TT    OF    OTH^    LAWS 

"Sec  2015.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  title,  the  Corporation,  as  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  841-871). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) , 
relating  to  advances  of  public  monejrs  and 
certain  other  payments,  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5), 
or  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  com- 
petitive bidding,  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Corporation;  nor  shall  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  limiting  the  authority  of  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  to  enter 
Into  contracts,  be  appUcable  to  the  Corpora- 
tion In  respect  to  contracts  entered  Into  by 
the  Corporation  for  the  provision  of  child 
care  services. 

"(d)  Except  OS  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  all  Federal  laws  dealing  generally  with 
agencies  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  applicable  to  the  Cotporatlon,  and  all 
laws  dealing  generally  with  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  applicable  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  (40  VS.C.  601-615)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  acquisition,  construction, 
remodeUng,  renovation,  alteration,  or  repair 
of  amy  building  of  the  Oorporatlcm  or  to  the 
acquisitloin  of  any  site  for  any  such  building. 

"(f)  All  general  Federal  penal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny,  embezzlement,  conver- 
sion, or  to  the  Improper  handling,  retention, 
use,  or  disposal  of  moneys  or  property  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  the  moneys  and 
property  of  the  Corporation. 

"COLLECTION   AND   PUBLICATION   OF  STATISTICAL 
DATA 

"Sec  2016.  The  Corporation  shall  collect, 
classify,  and  publish,  on  a  monthly  and  an- 
nual basis,  statistical  data  relating  to  its 
operations  and  child  care  provided  (directly 
or  indirectly)  by  the  Corporation  together 
vnth  such  other  data  as  may  be  relevant  to 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"rxsrarcr  and  TRAonira 

"Sec.  3017.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  section  436.  shall  consult 


with  and  cooperate  with  the  Corporation 
with  a  view  to  providing  for  the  conduct  of 
research  and  training  which  will  be  applicable 
to  child  core  services. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  part  C  of  title  IV,  shall  con- 
sult with  and  cooperate  with  the  Corpora- 
tion with  a  view  to  preparing  participants  in 
programs  under  such  part  to  become  trained 
in  the  provision  of  child  care  services. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  directly  or  by  way  of  con- 
tract programs  of  in-servlce  training  in  day 
care  services. 

"NATIONAL    AOVISORT    COUNCIL    ON    CHILD    CARS 

"Sec  2018.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding advice  and  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  in  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  Corporation,  and  with  re- 
spect to  Improvements  In  the  administration 
by  the  Corporation  of  Its  purposes  and  func- 
tions, there  is  hereby  created  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  ChUd  Care  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'CouncU'). 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  twelve  in- 
dividuals, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service),  and 
who  are  not  otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  Of  the  appointed  members  of  the 
Council,  not  more  than  three  shall  be  se- 
lected from  individuals  who  are  representa- 
tives of  social  workers  or  chUd  welfare  work- 
ers or  nonprofit  corporations  or  are  from  the 
field  of  education,  and  the  remaining  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  selected  from  in- 
dividuals who  are  representatives  of  consum- 
ers of  child  care  (but  not  Including  more 
than  one  individual  who  is  a  representative 
of  any  organization  which  Is  composed  of  or 
represents  recipients  of  such  assistance). 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
CouncU  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  any  member  i^polnted  to 
&U  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  explm- 
tion  of  the  term  for  which  his  successor  was 
appointed  shall  be  aiH>olnted  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  except  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  appointed  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  Board  at  the  time  of  appointment,  four 
on  June  30,  1973.  four  on  June  30,  1974.  and 
four  on  June  30,  1975. 

"(c)  The  CouncU  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Board 
shall,  in  addition,  make  avsLllable  to  the 
CouncU  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Corporation  as  the  CouncU  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(d)  AppcHnted  members  of  the  CouncU 
sbaU,  whUe  sorvlDg  on  the  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  day,  including  travel- 
time;  and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
shaU  be  allowed  trav^  expenses,  including 
I>er  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorised 
by  section  5703  of  title  fi.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Ooyemment  servloe  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  suc^  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  tliis  section. 

"COOPERATION   WITH   OTHXB    AGENCIES 

"Sbc.  2019.  (a)(1)  The  Oorx>oration!  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations whereby  chUdren  receiving  child 
care  provided  by  the  Corporation  (whether 
directly  or  ttirough  arrangements  with  other 
persons)  will  be  provided  other  services  con- 
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duclve  to  their  health,  education,  recreation, 
or  development. 

"(2)  Any  such  agreement  with  any  such 
agency  or  organization  shall  provide  that 
such  agency  or  organization  shall  pay  the 
Corporation  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, for  any  expensee  Incvirred  by  It 
In  providing  any  services  pursuant  to  such 
agreement. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may  also  enter  Into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  State 
health  authority  and  the  SUte  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  tot  State  supervision  of 
public  schools  to  utilize  such  agenclee  In 
the  provision  of  health  services  and  educa- 
tion for  children  receiving  child  care. 

"DEfTWT^O^fS 

"SK!.   2020.   For    purposes   of   this   title — 

"(a)  The  term.  'Corporation'  means  the 
Federal  Child  Care  Corporation  established 
pursuant  to  section  2002. 

"(b)  The  term  'child  care  services'  means 
the  provision,  by  the  person  undertaking  to 
care  for  any  child,  of  such  personal  care,  pro- 
tection, and  supervision  of  each  child  re- 
ceiving such  care  as  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  child  care  needs  of  such  child,  In- 
cluding services  provided  by — 

"  (1 )  a  child  care  facility; 

"(2)  a  home  child  care  facility; 

"(3)  a  temporary  child  facility; 

"(4)  an  Individual  as  a  provider  of  at-home 
child  care; 

"(6)  a  night  care  facility;  or 

"  (6)  a  boarding  facility. 

"(c)  TTie  term  'child  care  facility'  means 
any  of  the  following  facilities: 

"(1)   day  nursery  facility; 

"(3)   nursery  school; 

"(3)    kindergarten; 

"(4)  child  development  center; 

"(5)  play  group  faculty; 

"(6)  preschool  child  care  center, 

"(7)  school  age  child  care  center; 

'(8)  summer  day  care  program  facility; 
but  only  If  such  facility  offers  child  care 
services  to  not  less  than  six  children;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  kindergarten,  numery  si^ool, 
or  other  daytime  program,  such  facility  Is 
not  a  facility  whicb  Is  operated  by  a  public 
school  ajstem,  and  the  services  of  which  ai« 
generally  available  without  charge  throiigb- 
out  a  school  district  of  such  system; 

"(d>  The  term  'home  child  care  facility* 
means — 

"  ( 1)   a  family  day  care  home; 

"(2)   a  group  day  care  home; 

"(3)   a  family  school  day  care  home;  or 

"(4)  a  group  school  age  day  care  hocoe. 

"(e)  The  term  'temporary  child  care  facil- 
ity' means — 

"(1)   a   temporary   child   care  home; 

"(2)   a  temporary  child  care  center;  or 

"(3)  other  facility  (Including  a  family 
home,  or  extended  or  modified  family  home) 
which  provides  care,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
to  transient  children. 

"(f)  The  term  'at-home^'^Ud  care'  means 
the  provision,  to  a  chUd  in  his  own  home,  of 
child  care  services,  by  an  Individual,  who  Is 
not  a  member  of  such  child's  family  or  a 
relative  of  such  child,  while  such  child's  par- 
ents are  absent  from  the  home. 

"(g)  The  term  'night  care  facility'  means — 

"(l)  a  night  care  home; 

"(2)  a  night  care  center;  or 

"(31  other  facility  (Including  a  family 
home,  or  extended  or  modified  family  home) 
which  provides  care,  during  the  night,  of 
children  whose  parents  are  absent  from  their 
home  and  who  need  supervision  during 
sleeping  hours  in  order  for  their  p>arentB  to 
be  gainfully  employed. 

"(h)  nie  term  'boarding  facility'  means  a 
facility  (Including  a  boarding  home,  a 
boarding  center,  family  home,  or  extended 
or  modified  family  home)  which  provides 
Child  care  for  children  on  a  twenty-four 
per  day  basis  (except  for  periods  when  the 
children  are  attending  school)   for  periods. 


In  the  case  of  any  child,  not  longer  than 
one  month. 

"(1)  The  term  'day  nursery'  means  a  facil- 
ity which,  during  not  less  than  five  days 
each  we«k,  provides  child  care  to  ohUdren  of 
preschool  age. 

"(J)  The  term  'nursery  school'  means  a 
school  which  accepts  tor  enrollment  therein 
only  children  between  two  and  six  years  of 
age,  which  Is  established  and  cfwrated  pri- 
marily for  educational  purposes  to  meet  the 
developmental  needs  of  the  children  enrolled 
therein. 

"(k)  The  term  'kindergarten'  means  a 
facility  which  accepts  for  enrollment  there- 
in only  children  between  four  and  six  years 
of  ag«.  which  Is  established  and  operated 
primarily  for  educational  purposes  to  meet 
the  developmental  needs  of  the  children  en- 
rolled therein. 

"(1)  The  term  'child  development  center' 
means  a  facility  which  accepts  for  enroll- 
ment therein  only  children  of  preschool  age, 
which  is  established  and  operated  primarily 
for  educational  purposes  to  meet  the  de- 
velopmental needs  of  the  children  enrolled 
therein,  and  which  provides  for  the  children 
enrolled  therein  care,  services,  or  Instruction 
for  not  less  than  five  days  each  week. 

"(m)  The  term  "play  group  facility'  means 
a  facility  which  accepts  as  members  thereof 
children  of  preschool  age.  which  provides 
care  or  services  to  the  members  thereof  for 
not  more  than  three  hours  in  any  day,  and 
which  is  established  and  operated  primarily 
for  recreational  purposes. 

"(n)  The  term  'preschool  child  care  cen- 
ter' means  a  facility  which  accepts  for  en- 
rollment therein  children  of  preschool  age, 
and  which  provides  child  care  to  children 
enrolled  therein  on  a  full-day  basis  for  at 
least  five  days  each  week. 

"(o)  The  term  'school  age  child  ''are  cen- 
ter' means  a  facility  which  accepts  for  en- 
rollment therein  only  children  of  school  age. 
and  which  provides  child  care  for  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  therein  during  the  portion  of 
the  day  when  they  are  not  attending  school 
for  at  least  five  days  each  week. 

"(p)  The  term  'summer  day  care  pro- 
gram' means  a  facility  which  provides  child 
care  for  children  during  summer  vacation  pe- 
riods, and  which  Is  established  and  oper- 
ated primarily  for  recreational  purposes;  but 
such  term  does  not  Include  any  program 
which  Is  operated  by  any  public  agency  If 
participation  In  such  program  Is  without 
charge  and  is  generally  available  to  resi- 
dents of  any  political  subdivision. 

"(q)  The  term  'family  day  care  home' 
means  a  family  home  In  which  child  care  is 
provided,  during  the  day,  for  not  more  than 
eight  children  (Including  any  children  under 
age  fourteen  who  are  members  of  the  fam- 
ily living  in  such  home  or  who  reside  In  such 
home  on  a  full-time  basis). 

"(r)  The  term  'group  day  care  home' 
means  an  extended  or  modified  family  resi- 
dence which  offers,  during  all  or  part  of  the 
day,  chUd  care  for  not  less  than  seven  chil- 
dren (not  Including  any  child  or  children 
who  are  members  of  the  family,  if  any, 
offering  such  services ) . 

"(8)  The  term  'famUy  school  age  day  care 
home'  means  a  family  home  which  offers 
child  care  for  not  more  than  eight  children, 
all  of  school  age,  during  portions  of  the  day 
when  fcuch  children  are  not  attending  school. 

"(t)  The  term  "group  school  ag^e  day  care 
home'  means  an  extended  or  modified  family 
residence  which  offers  family-like  child  care 
for  not  less  than  seven  children  (not  count- 
ing any  child  or  children  who  are  members 
of  the  family.  If  any.  offering  such  services) 
during  portions  of  the  day  when  such  chil- 
dren are  not  attending  school. 

"(u)  The  term  'temporary  child  care  home' 
means  a  family  home  which  offers  child  care. 
oaa.  a  temporary  basis,  for  not  more  than 
eight  children   (Including  any  children  un- 


der age  fourteen  who  are  members  of  the 
family.  If  any,  offering  such  care). 

"(V)  The  term  'temporary  child  cars  cen- 
ter' means  a  facility  (other  than  a  family 
home)  which  offers  child  care,  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  to  not  less  than  seven  children. 

"(w)  The  term  'night  care  home'  means 
a  family  home  which  offers  child  care,  dur- 
ing the  night,  for  not  more  than  eight  chil- 
dren (Including  any  children  under  age 
fourteen  who  are  members  of  the  family  of- 
fering such  care ) . 

"(X)  The  term  'l>oarding  home'  means  a 
family  home  which  provides  child  care  (in- 
cluding room  and  bocuTl)  to  not  more  than 
six  children  (including  any  children  under 
age  fourteen  who  are  members  of  the  family 
offering  such  care ) . 

"(y)  'nie  term  'boarding  center'  means  a 
summer  camp  or  other  facility  (other  than 
a  family  home)  which  c^ers  child  care  (In- 
cluding room  and  board)  to  not  less  than 
seven  children. 

"(z)  The  term  'facility',  as  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  term  'child  care',  'home 
child  care',  'temporary  child  care',  'night 
care',  or  'boarding  care',  shall  refer  only  to 
buildings  and  grounds  (or  portions  there- 
of) actually  used  (whether  exclusively  or  In 
part)  for  the  provisions  of  child  care  serv- 
ices." 

(C)(1)  Section  422(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C) 
thereof. 

(2)  Section  425  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  day-care"  and  by  adding 
"other  than  those  defined  In  sec.  2118(c)" 
after  "child-care  facilities". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  July  1,  1972. 

(d)  Section  1101(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
XIX"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "XIX, 
and  XX,". 

(e)(1)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  Executive  Schedule 
pay  rates  at  level  V) .  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"(131)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  ChUd  Care  Corporation. 

"(133)  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  ChUd  Care  Corporation." 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

EXTKNSIOH     or     THX     ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNTTT 
ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  extend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for  2  more  years, 
beyond  the  present  expiration  date  of 
June  30,  1971. 

This  bill  is  similar  in  many  ways  to 
legislation  already  introduced  in  behalf 
of  the  administration.  It  includes  siieci- 
fic  proposed  funding  authorizations 
which  were  not  included  in  the  previous 
bills. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  has  held 
16  days  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  OEO 
legislation,  between  March  23  and  May 
27.  This  bill  is  &n  outgrowth  of  those 
public  hearings. 

It  is  anticipated  that  amendments  to 
strengthen  Headstart  and  day  care  pro- 
grams ;  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, and  to  strengthen  the  title  I-D 
Economic  Development  langtiage  In  the 
present  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will 
be  considered  in  the  subcommittee's  ex- 
ecutive  sessions,    which   are   scheduled 
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to  begin  June  16.  If  the  subcommittee  is 
so  inclined,  those  amendments  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  basic  OEO  exten- 
sion legislation  which  is  expected  to  be 
reported  out  of  the  subcommittee  short- 
ly. 

The  biU  introduced  today  would  make 
it  clear  that  manpower  training  funds, 
and  funds  for  the  Headstart  program, 
would  be  appropriated  directly  to  tiie  de- 
partments which  now  administer  the  pro- 
grams, rather  than  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

We  have  had  an  unusually  broad  range 
of  testimony  at  our  OEO  hearings  this 
year,  and  a  very  impressive  case  has  been 
made  for  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  behalf  of  the  administration,  Mr 
Prank  Carluccl,  OEO  director,  testified  on 
March  24: 

Extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  needed  to  aasxire  that  the  OEO,  and 
other  departments  that  operate  programs 
authorized  imder  this  legislation,  may  con- 
tinue bringing  needed  services  and  support 
to  the  poor.  Extension  of  the  legislation  also 
wUl  assure  that  during  the  next  two  years, 
there  wUl  remain  within  the  Federal  govern- 
ment an  agency  serving  as  an  active  advocate 
of  the  poor,  so  that  the  thrust  of  the  effort 
to  eradicate  poverty  maintains  Its  momen- 
tum. 

Failure  to  extend  the  legislation  would  I 
am  very  much  afraid,  undo  much  of  the 
progress  made  to  date.  It  also  wotUd  Imply 
to  the  nation,  the  non-poor  as  well  as  the 
poor,  that  the  Federal  government  was  turn- 
ing Ite  back  on  the  people  irtjo  most  need  its 
assistance. 

Mr.  Carlucci's  testimony  was  especially 
significant  in  its  discussion  of  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies,  that  network  of 
some  935  local  agencies  which  direct  the 
fight  against  poverty  at  the  community 
level,  with  boards  of  directors  made  up  of 
local  elected  ofDcIals.  civic  leaders,  and 
representatives  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Carlucci 
testified: 

The  strengthening  of  OEO  into  a  more 
productive  arm  of  government  is  perhaps 
nowhere  better  Ulustrated  than  m  the  new 
attitude  and  achievements  of  the  agency's 
930  Community  Action  Agencies. 

I  can  report  to  you  today  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, never  before  have  the  Community  Ac- 
Uon  Agencies  as  a  whole  been  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  fulfill  their  mission,  both  in  t«rms 
of  operatUig  programs  efficiently  and  success- 
fuUy.  and  In  wldemng  the  base  of  community 
support.  In  the  last  two  years,  this  agency's 
leadership  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  need 
lor  CAAs  to  serve  not  simply  as  a  conduit 
lor  Federal  fxmda,  but  in  the  far  larger  role 
or  a  catalyst  for  stimulating  the  broader 
community  to  actions  aimed  at  elUnlnatlna 
poverty.  ° 

OEO's  insistence  that  the  CAAs  concentrate 
on  mobUlzlng  aU  available  resourcss  to  aid 
the  poor  reflects  a  hard-won  understanding 
of  the  basic  reality;  and  that  Is  that  all 
Americans  mvut  be  enlisted  In  the  struggle 
against  the  poverty  that  afflicts  only  some 
Americans.  For  the  most  part,  the  CAAs  have 
responded  vigorously  and  effecUvely  to  this 
expanded  role. 

A  sound  Community  Action  Agency  not 
omy  fulfills  the  vital  role  of  mobUlzlnc  a 
community-wide  effort  against  the  Uls  of 
poverty,  but  also  funcUons  as  a  low-over- 
head manager  for  <Aher  Federal,  state  and 
local  program  doUars.  For  Instance,  In  Fiscal 
iear  1969,  the  network  of  CAAs.  at  a  total 
overhead  cost  of  «60  mUllon  to  $70  million 
dispensed  some  «1J75  bUllon  worth  of  such 
programs,  only  $620,000  of  which— or  47  per- 


cent— went  for  OEO  or  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  programs. 

Through  some  2.700  Neighborhood  Serv- 
ice Centers  and  other  CAA  subagcncles. 
Community  Action  Agencies  fund  or  operate 
manpower.  Head  Start,  education,  health  and 
even  disaster  relief  programs,  utUlzlng  dol- 
lars from  such  departments  as  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Labor,  Agriculture,  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepazcd- 
ness. 

The  subcommittee  also  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  joint  testimony  in  behalf  of 
90  major  national  organizations,  many 
of  them  closely  familiar  with  OEO  pro- 
grams, urging  that  the  Economic  OK>or- 
tunlty  Act  be  extended  for  2  more  years. 

This  coalition  was  brought  together  by 
the  League  of  W<«nen  Voters,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition,  and  a  number 
of  other  groups,  and  included  major  or- 
ganizations representing  Protestant. 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  religious  groups, 
organized  labor,  welfare  agencies,  frater- 
nal societies,  veterans  groups,  national- 
ity groups  and  youth  organizations. 

Their  joint  statement  said,  in  part: 
Statememt  ok  the  Funjiii:  of  OEO 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  the 
only  federal  agency  whose  primary  mission 
is  "to  strengthen,  supplement  and  coordinate 
efforts  In  the  furtherance"  of  a  policy  to 
"eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty."  Its  continued,  strength- 
ened existence  Is  crucial  to  anti-poverty  ef- 
forts, both  as  a  symbol  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's lasting  commitment  to  the  war  on 
poverty  and  as  a  federal  raUylng  point 
around  which  poor  and  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple can  command  attention  and  assistance. 

At  the  local  level,  through  community  ac- 
tion and  other  related  programs,  OEO  has 
helped  poor  people  to  share  in  the  planning 
and  decision-making  processes  of  their  com- 
munities. They,  as  well  as  others,  serve  on 
the  boards  of  neighbortiood  councils,  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  delegate  social 
agencies,  thereby  constituting  one  of  the 
largest  vcrtuntary  action  efforts  in  the  coun- 
try. Their  participation  has  helped  make  so- 
cial services  and  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  poor 
people,  and  therefore  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. In  helping  to  determine  the  use 
and  aUocatlon  of  significant  sums  of  money, 
they  and  their  community  action  agencies 
have  exercised  an  impressive  degree  of  sound 
judgment  and  responsibility.  This  unique 
and  successful  effort  in  citizen  pvUclpation 
is  the  heart  of  the  OEO  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Through  its  research  and  demonstration 
activities,  OEO  has  initiated  and  supported 
innovative  projects  that  are  gradually  be- 
coming an  accepted  put  of  public  and  pri- 
vate social  and  economic  polley.  Through 
VISTA  It  has  afforded  young  Americans  the 
(^portunity  to  help  bring  about  necessary 
changes  within  the  system.  It  has  performed 
and  stm  performs  functicMis  as  an  advocate 
of  the  poor  and  institutional  gadfly  that 
other  agencies,  public  or  private,  cannot  Im- 
plement or  duplicate.  No  other  organization 
has  done  more  to  champion  the  Importance 
of  the  non-professional  In  our  society.  It 
has  generated  leader^lp  opportunities  for 
minority  representatives  and  pocM-  people  \in- 
matched  by  any  other  agency  or  Institution. 
We  believe  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity must  be  permitted  to  buUd  on 
this  impressive  recottt.  It  must  continue  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  The  lessons  of  the  past  shoidd  be  used 
to  give  OBO  a  new  vitality. 

The  following  organizations  and  Indl- 
vidusds  joined  In  signing  the  stafcemait 
on  the  future  of  OEK>: 


Action  for  Legal  Rights. 

Actors  Equity  Association. 

Adult  Education  Association  of  the  tJ.SJi. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Alliance  for  Labor  Action. 

American  Association  of  Dnlversity  Women. 

American  B^tlst  Convention. 

American  Ethical  UiUon— Washington 
Office. 

AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department. 

American  Humanist  Association— Wash- 
ington Office. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Hyman  Bookbinder.  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity  Action 

Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  BVltti. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 

Center  for  Community  Affairs. 

Church  Women  United— Greater  Washlng- 

Clty  Wide  Tenants  Union. 
Common  Cause. 

CouncU  for  Christian  Social  Action.  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Day  Care  and  ChUd  Development  CouncU 
of  America. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Environmental  Action,  Inc. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

O.I.  Forvmi. 

Hadasnah. 

The  Independent  Foundation. 

International  Union  of  DUtrlct  50.  AUied 
and  Technical  Workers.  -"^w 

.„H°i;?"^?'°''JJj  ^'''*'°  °^  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

Japanese  American  CltlMns  LMunie 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  UJ3 

Mennonite  Central  Committee— Peace  See. 
tlon.  ^^  ^^ 

Nash  United  Methodist  Church 
National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and 
Development. 

National  AasocUtlon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 
National  Association  of  Ccdlege  Women 
National  Association  for  Cammunlty  De- 

velopment. 

National  AlUance  for  Postal  and  Federal 
Employees.  »««»» 

Al  Whitney.  National  Association  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees. 

National  AssocUtlon  of  Market  Developers. 

National  Association  of  Social  Wooers. 

National  Bar  Foundation. 

National  Beauty  Culturist  League 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial JusUce. 

National  Conference  of  CathoUc  CharlUes. 

National  Council  on  Aging. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 

National  Coimcll  of  Churches 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  OoimcU  of  OEO  Locals 

NaUonal  Dental  Association. 

National  Farmers'  Union. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Medical  Association. 
National     Medical     Association    Women's 
AuxlUary. 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 
National  Urban  Coalition. 
National  Urban  League. 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 
National  Student  Aseoclatlon. 
National  l^nants  Organiisatlon. 
National  Vista  AlUanoe. 
National  Welfare  Rights  OrganHatlon. 
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OBO  Local  aOTT  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employeea. 

Pioneer  Women — The  Women'a  Labor 
Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

Planned  Parenthood — World  Population. 

Souttiwest  Council  of  La  Raza. 

Synago^e  Council  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association — Wash- 
ington Office. 

Unlt«d  Auto  Workers — ^Womens  Depart- 
ment. 

United  Methodist  CTmrch.  Womens  Divi- 
sion. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Ufl.A. 

U.S.  CathoUc  Conference,  SW  Regional  Of- 
fice. Division  for  the  Spanish. 

David  Dom.  UJ3.  Youth  Council. 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America — AFL- 
CIO. 

Vernon  Jordon,  Exec.  Director,  United  Ne- 
gro College  Fund.  Inc. 

Washington  Office  of  the  National  Board 
of  YMCA's. 

Washington  Research  Project — Action 
Council. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Workers  Defense  League. 

National  Board  of  the  YWCA  of  the  U.a.A. 

Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  our  hearings  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  programs  run  by  the 
OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  ef- 
fective. We  all  recognize  that  Headstart 
is  an  enormously  needed  and  effective 
program.  We  all  know  that  legal  services 
is  a  needed  and  effective  program.  Our 
hearings  have  also  demonstrated  that 
there  is  great  local  support  for  the  emer- 
gency food  programs  which  have  vastly 
improved  the  effectiveness  of  the  food 
stamp  and  the  surplus  commodity  pro- 
grams feeding  the  poor.  The  title  I-D 
community  economic  development  pro- 
gram is  providing  funds  for  community 
based  economic  development  programs 
In  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in  Brooklyn,  in 
the  Hough  area  in  Cleveland,  in  coopera- 
tives in  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  Com- 
munity economic  development  programs 
are  getting  underway  in  dozens  of  cities 
and  rural  areas. 

But  the  overall  war  on  poverty,  which 
we  started  with  such  high  hopes  and 
brave  rhetoric  in  1964  is  sorely  tested  by 
the  recent  economic  recession.  For  the 
first  time  in  a  decade,  the  number  of 
poor  in  America  is  rising  rather  than  de- 
clining. The  Census  Bureau  reported  in 
May  that  there  were  25.5  million  poor 
people  in  1970,  an  increase  of  1.2  million 
over  1969. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  struggle  to  re- 
duce poverty  in  this  Nation — through 
the  special  programs  of  job  training, 
health  care,  education,  and  legal  assist- 
ance which  OED  emphasizes — must  be 
continued,  along  with  a  broad  scale  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  and  expand  our  na- 
tional economy.  This  is  no  time  to  cut 
back  the  war  on  poverty  or  to  reorgan- 
ize the  program  out  of  existence.  We 
must  extend  and  hopefully  expand  the 
meager  efforts  which  we  are  making  to 
do  something  about  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  to  provide  them  with  an  oppor- 
timity  to  be  heard  within  the  family  of 
local  political  institutions  and  among 
the  bureaucracies  here  in  Washington. 
We  on  the  Poverty  Subcommittee  are 
convinced  that  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity   in    Washington   and    the 


community  action  agencies  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  all  across  the  country  have 
proven  their  worth  and  must  be  con- 
tinired  if  the  promise  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  citizens  is  ever  to  be- 
come fulfilled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  together  with  a  New  York  Times 
article  of  May  7,  detailing  the  5  percent 
Increase  of  people  in  poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2007 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  oorbtlnuatlon  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  E<conomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1971". 

EXTENSION    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY    ACT 

Sec.  3.  Sections  171.  245,  321.  408.  615. 
and  835  of  the  Ek^onomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  are  each  amended  by  strlk- 
out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPBIATIONS 

Sec  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  parts  A.  B.  and  E  of  title  I  (relating  to 
work  and  training)  of  the  economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  such  amounts 
as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(b>  For  the  purjwse  of  carrying  out  the 
Project  Headstart  program  described  In  sec- 
tion 222(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Follow  Through  program 
described  In  section  222(a)  (2)  of  such  Act. 
there  aie  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  such  amounts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  caarylng  out 
titles  I  (part  D),  II,  III,  VI,  and  VIH  of 
such  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  such  amounts  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(3)  No<twlthstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shaU  for  each  such  fiscal  year  reserve  and 
make  available  not  less  than  $328,900,000 
for  local  initiative  programs  under  section 
221  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  the  remainder  of  such  amounts 
shall  be  allocated,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  616  of  such  Act,  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  shall  be  made  av&Uable  for  each 
fisoal  year — 

(A)  $448,100,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  title  n  of  which  $114,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  Comprehensive  Health  Services 
program  described  In  section  223(a)  (4) ,  $62,- 
500.000  shall  be  for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Medical  Services  program  described  in  sec- 
tion 223(a)(5),  $25,000,000  shall  be  for  the 
Femilly  Planning  program  described  la  sec- 
tion 232(a)  (6),  $8,800,000  shaU  be  for  the 
Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  program 
described  Ih  section  222(a)(7),  $18,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Alcoholic  Counseling  and 
Recovery  program  described  in  section  222 
(a)  (8) .  and  $18,000,000  shall  be  for  tlw  Drug 


RehabUitation  program  aescnoea  In  section 
222(a) (9); 

(B)  $38,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  B  of  title  HI  (relating  to  assistance 
for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers ) ; 

(C)  $18,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  title  VI  (relating  to  administration  and 
coordination);  and 

(D)  $45,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  A  of  tlUe  Vin  (relating  to  VISTA). 
If  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  are  not 
sufficient  to  assure  that  the  fuU  amounts 
specified  for  each  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph wUl  be  provided  for  each  such  fiscal 
year,  then  the  amounts  specified  in  eaeb  such 
clause  shall  be  prorated  to  determine  the  al- 
locations required  for  each  such  purpose. 

amendments  to  TrrLE  i 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  123(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "pursuant  to  agreements  be>tween  the 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  provid- 
ing for  the  operation  of  such  programs  under 
direct  grants  or  contracts". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  term  "Di- 
rector" wherever  it  appears  in  parts  A,  B,  and 
E  of  such  title  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  term  "Secretary  of  Labor". 

(c)  Section  171  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "part  D  of"  immediately  preceding 
•'this  title"  and  by  inserting  the  following 
new  sentence  after  the  first  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams under  parts  A,  B,  and  E  of  this  title 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  In  accordance 
with  agreements  entered  into  between  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  President  and  which 
contain  provisions  designed  to  assure  that  In 
the  implementation  of  work  and  training 
programs  there  will  be  the  maximum  possi- 
ble liaison  between  the  Department  of  liabor 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at 
all  operating  levels." 

coMMUNrrr  action  boasos 
Sec.  5.  Section  211(b)  of  the  Econcanlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  last  sentence  thereof. 

FUNCTIONS    OP    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  enacted  hereafter  ex- 
pressly In  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity shall  not  be  transferred  or  delegated  to 
the  head  of  any  other  agency  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

Summary  of  Proposed  Economic  Of»o«TU- 

NiTY  Amendments  or  1971 
(Introduced    by    Senator    Gatlobd    Nelson, 

chairman,  subcommittee  on  employment, 

manpower  and  poverty) 

The  proposed  "Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971"  extends  the  provision* 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
for  an  additional  two  years. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
the  bill  authorizes  appropriations  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  the  following 
sums: 

$900,000,000  for  the  work  and  training  pro- 
grams in  title  I. 

$500,000,000  for  the  Head  Start  and  Follow 
Through  programs. 

$950,000,000  for  the  programs  administered 
directly  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, including  local  Initiative  community 
action  programs,  special  emphasis  programs, 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  programs. 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA), 
oommtmity  economic  development  assist- 
ance, and  legal  services. 
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The  bill  earmarks  funds  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at  the 
budget  levels  without  cutbacks  from  the 
previous  year's  allocations. 

The  proposed  legislation  consc^dates  the 
authority  for  carrying  out  the  wCH'k  and 
training  programs  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor while  retaining  the  requirement  for  co- 
ordination with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Another  provision  makes  clear  that  Con- 
gressional approval  must  be  received  before 
any  further  transfers  or  delegations  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  programs  can  be 
made. 

Poor  in  Nation  Rise  by  5  Pebcsnt.  Reversing 

10- Yeah  Trend 

( By  Jack  Rosenthal ) 

W.ASHiNGTON,  May  7, — The  number  of  the 
poor  in  the  nation  Increased  sharply  last  year, 
reversing  a  10-year  trend,  the  Census  Bureau 
reported  today. 

There  were  25.5  million  poor  persons  in 
1970  a  rise  of  12  million  over  1969,  the 
bureau  found  In  its  annual  population 
survey 

"Tliis  Is  the  first  time  that  there  has  been 
a  significant  Increase  In  the  jx)verty  popu- 
lation" since  It  began  keeping  such  statistics, 
the  bureau  said. 

The  Increase,  of  5  per  cent  In  one  year, 
follows  a  period  of  10  years  in  which  the 
poverty  population  decreased  by  an  average 
of  5  per  cent  a  year. 

The  Federal  Government  defines  poverty 
by  a  sliding  dollar  threshold.  It  was  $2,973 
In  1959,  $3,743  In   1969  and  $3,968  in   1970. 

The  dominant  reasons  for  the  Increase  In 
the  number  of  the  poor  are  unemployment 
and  Inflation.  Government  analysts  said. 

Unemplojment,  which  averaged  3.5  per 
cent  in  1969,  Jumped  to  4.9  per  cent  in  1970, 
and  was  undoubtedly  a  major  factor,  ac- 
cording to  John  O.  Wilson,  research  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Federal  antlpwverty  agency. 

Census  experts  said  they  also  saw  signs  of 
Increasing  underemployment  among  men 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  but  cannot 
find  enough  work  to  earn  even  the  poverty 
minimum. 

Inflation  has  added  to  the  ranks  oT  the 
poor  a  number  of  families  on  fixed  Incomes, 
the  experts  said.  These  include  those  on  pen- 
sions and  those  on  welfare  In  states,  like 
California,  where  welfare  payments  have  not 
kept  up  with  jwlce  Increases. 

Those  most  heavUy  affected,  the  new 
census  report  showed,  were  families  headed 
by  women.  Of  the  1.2  million  more  poor 
people,  half  were  members  of  such  famlUes. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  total,  432,000  were 
members  of  black  families  headed  only  by 
mothers.  This  number  accounted  for  virtu- 
ally all  the  Increase  in  poverty  among  Ne- 
groes. 

For  all  races,  families  headed  by  women 
accounted  for  only  14  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation but  44  per  cent  of  the  poverty  popu- 
lation. J  f  »- 

Over-all.  the  rates  of  increase  were  about 
the  same  for  both  whites  and  blacks.  One  In 
10  white  persons  lives  in  poverty,  compared 
with  one  in  three  Negroes. 

MORE    POOR    WHITES 

But  there  still  are  far  more  poor  whites 
than  poor  blacks.  The  white  poverty  popu- 
lation is  now  17.5  million,  67  per  cent  of  the 
total.  For  Negroes  the  figure  U  7.7  mllUon. 

Despite  the  increase  In  poverty  between 
1969  and  1970,  there  are  stUl  far  fewer  poor 
people,  according  to  the  Federal  definition, 
than  there  were  in  1959  when  sUtlstlcs  were 
first  compiled.  The  poverty  population  then 
totaled  nearly  40  million. 

But,  as  the  total  has  decreased,  the  pro- 
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portion  of  the  poverty  population  that  is 
Negro  has  Increased.  The  present  figure  is 
about  33  per  cent.  In  1959  It  was  about  28 
per  cent. 

In  1970.  black  famUles  were  not  only  far 
more  likely  than  whites  to  be  poor,  but  also 
to  be  poorer  than  whites.  The  average  poor 
white  family's  Income  was  about  $1,000  below 
the  poverty  line.  The  average  Negro  famUy's 
Income  was  about  $1,300  below. 

To  Increase  the  Income  of  aU  poor  famlUes 
up  to  the  poverty  minimum,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau estimated,  would  cost  $11.4  bUllon.  In 
1969,  the  amount  was  $10.1  billion. 

RISE   IN    URBAN   POOR 

Poverty  Is  almost  evenly  divided  between 
rural  and  urban  areas.  But  nearly  all  of  the 
Increase  from  1969  to  1970  came  in  the 
latter. 

There  were  about  5.2  million  poor  fami- 
lies in  1970,  an  Increase  of  264,000,  the  report 
showed.  Of  this  increase,  90  per  cent  was 
accounted  for  by  famUles  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  report  also  offered  a  statistical  picture 
of  the  near  poor.  Thus,  if  the  poverty  mini- 
mum were  Increased  one-fourth,  to  $4,960, 
for  an  urban  family  of  four,  poverty  among 
Negroes,  would  Jump  from  33  to  43  per  cent, 
among  whites  from  10  to  14  per  cent. 

Copies  of  the  new  report,  "Consumer  In- 
come, P-60,  No.  77,"  are  available  for  10  cents 
from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Year-bt-Tkar  Totai^  or  Pebsons  in  Povettt 
Washington. — The  following  teble,  based 
on  Census  Bureau  figures,  shows  the  number 
of  Americans  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
their  percentage  of  the  total  population,  for 
the  years  1966-70.  For  a  family  of  four,  the 
poverty  level  was  $2,973  In  1959  and  $3  968 
in  1970. 


Year 


Number  (in 
millions) 


Percent  ot 
populatton 


1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


28.5 
27.7 
25.3 
24.2 
25.5 


M.7 
14.2 
12.8 
12.2 
12.6 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mundt)  : 
S.  2008.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, enlargement,  remodeling,  and  Im- 
provement of  a  townsite  on  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  Reservation,  S.  Dak.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

CROW    CREEK    SIOITX    RESERVATION.    S.    DAK. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  is  being  introduced  on  behalf 
of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  S.  Dak. 
The  bill  would  authorize  funds  of  up  to 
$800,000  for  improvements  in  various 
community  facilities  located  at  Port 
Thompson,  S.  Dak.,  the  main  town  on 
the  reservation. 

By  the  act  of  October  3,  1962—76  Stat. 
704 — Congress  authorized  and  directed 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  in 
conjuncUon  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  construct  a  townsite  with 
specified  community  facilities  for  the 
tribe  as  a  means  of  resettlement  when 
various  Indian  lands  were  taken  for  the 
Big  Bend  Dam  project  on  the  Missouri 
River.  The  act  placed  no  limit  on  the 
fimds  the  corps  was  to  use  in  carrying 


out  the  legislative  mandate,  but  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  soon  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  $660,660  given  as  an  esti- 
mated cost  in  Senate  Report  No.  1637 — 
87th  Congress,  second  session  4  (1962)  — 
was  the  most  that  the  corps  was  required 
to  spend  on  the  townsite.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  of  the  facilities  provided 
were  not  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
tribe,  and  certain  items  were  not  pro- 
vided at  all. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
bring  the  community  facilities  up  to  the 
standard  that  was  originally  intended  by 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  1962  act. 
The  $800,000  which  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize for  these  purposes  is  based  on  an 
engineering  study  the  tribe  had  made  at 
its  own  expense  and  takes  into  account 
the  rise  in  construction  costs  that  has 
occurred  in  recent  years.  It  would  reim- 
burse the  tribe  for  expenses  it  has  in- 
curred in  justifying  and  obtaining  this 
new  legislation. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2009.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  to  in- 
clude my  State  of  Alaska  with  the  17 
western  States  now  eligible  for  benefits 
under  this  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  1956  act  provides 
Federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  projects  and  the  rehabili- 
tation and  betterment  of  existing  proj- 
ects. Under  the  act.  Federal  assistance 
can  be  given  to  a  State  or  a  department, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
and  to  conservation  districts  and  similar 
organizations  which  have  the  capacity 
to  contract  with  the  United  States  under 
the  Federal  reclamatlMi  laws.  "ITie  ability 
of  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to  participate 
in  irrigation  projects  under  the  act  is 
subject  to  certain  funding  and  cost  limi- 
tations. 

The  application  of  the  1956  act  to 
Alaska  would  have  a  very  beneficial  Im- 
pact on  our  fledgling  farming  industry. 
For  several  years,  certain  portions  of  the 
State  have  been  ravaged  by  an  extended 
drought.  Federal  funding  is  available  to 
rehabUitate  stricken  areas  once  dam- 
age has  occurred.  However,  little  money 
is  available  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  Alaskan  farmers  In  build- 
ing irrigation  facilities  which  are  capable 
of  preventing  losses  before  they  take 
place.  This  type  of  relief  is  provided  In 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act. 
which  was  promulgated  In  response  to 
similar  problems  experienced  by  fanners 
in  the  "South  48"  States.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  believe  that  Alaska  should  be  in- 
cluded with  the  17  western  States  now 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 

SIONAI.  RKCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows : 
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a.    2009 
A  bill  to  lonend  tbe  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1966,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  aaaembled,  That  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat.  1044),  as  amended,  is  hereby  fiuther 
amended  as  follows: 

In  the  enabling  clause,  after  the  words 
"seventeen  western  reclamation  States"  add 
tbe  words  "and  Alaska". 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  2010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
partlclpatlMi  by  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Development  Association. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

AMKXDMXNT    Or   THE    LNTERNATIONAL    DXTELOP- 
MXNT  ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  dated  May  19.  1971, 
to  the  Vice  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2010 
A  bill  to  proylde  for  Increased  participation 

by  the  United  States  in  the  International 

Development  Association 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled,  That  the 
International  Development  Association  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  11.  The  United  States  Governor  is 
hereby  authorized  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  contribute  to  the  Associa- 
tion three  annual  Installments  of  $320,000,- 
000  each  as  recommended  In  the  'Report  of 
the  Executive  Directors  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors on  Additions  to  IDA  Resources :  Third 
Replenishment,'  dated  July  21.  1970.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  the  amounts  nec- 
essary for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  three  annual  Installments  of 
•320,000,000  each  for  the  United  States  share 
of  the  Increase  la  the  resources  of  the  As- 
sociation." 

Thb  Secsetart  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Mk.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  'To  pro- 
vide for  Increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation." 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  World  Bank  Group, 


concentrates  upon  concessionary  lending  to 
the  least  developed  nations  of  the  developing 
world.  The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  Association  to 
agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  join 
22  other  countries  in  a  (2.4  billion  replenish- 
ment of  IDA  resources  of  which  the  United 
States  share  would  be  (960  million,  to  be  con- 
tributed In  annual  Installments  of  (320  mil- 
lion over  a  three-year  pterlod. 

In  several  recent  messages  to  Congress, 
President  Nixon  has  emphasized  that  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions  should  play  an 
increasingly  larger  role  in  the  provision  of 
development  assistance.  The  President  has 
adopted  this  p>ollcy  because  multilateral  in- 
stitutions offer  the  major  benefits  of  (1) 
pooled  resources  provided  by  donors  on  an 
equitable  basis,  (11)  a  joint  responsibility  for 
the  allocation  of  resources  relying  on  eco- 
nomic criteria  In  the  provision  of  assistance, 
and  (ill)  the  bringing  of  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  many  countries  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  development.  Our  participation 
in  the  third  replenishment  of  IDA  resources 
will  constitute  a  significant  step  toward  fully 
realizing  these  benefits  and  implementing 
this  policy  emphasis. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion in  ten  years  of  operation  has  become  a 
major  source  of  development  financing,  util- 
izing multllaterally  pooled  funds  from  the 
major  donor  countries  for  lending  on  con- 
cessional terms.  The  Association,  which  now 
has  105  member  countries,  is  a  unique  vehicle 
for  Internationa!  cooperation  in  development 
and  has  made  and  continues  to  nuike  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  in  the  developing 
countries.  Its  development  credits  have  pro- 
vided urgently  needed  financing  on  terms 
which  take  account  of  severely  limited  exter- 
nal  debt-servlolng  capacity. 

The  Association  has  an  outstanding  record 
of  achievement.  It  has  given  particular  em- 
phasis to  areas  of  vital  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  developing  nations.  Over  one-third  of 
all  new  IDA  credits  last  year  were  In  the  field 
oit  agriculture,  with  special  attention  being 
given  to  increasing  output  and  earnings  of 
small  holders  through  irrigation,  use  of  high- 
yield  grains,  and  new  and  expanded  institu- 
tions to  channel  investment  credit  to  indi- 
vidual farmers.  These  credits  are  bringing 
under  cultivation  or  improving  more  than  22 
million  acres  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Lending  for  educational  purposes  has 
focused  increasingly  on  restructuring  educa- 
tional systems  to  be  more  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  has  stressed  second- 
ary, technical,  and  vocational  training.  In 
this  connection,  IDA  projects  are  construc- 
turing,  expanding,  and/or  equipping  627  gen- 
eral secondary  and  specialized  training 
schools,  52  teacher  training  colleges,  and  8 
agricultural  universities. 

IDA  credits  have,  In  addition,  made  major 
contributions  to  Improving  and  expanding 
road  networks,  port  faculties,  railways,  elec- 
tric power  generating  capacity  and  trans- 
mission, water  supply  systems,  telecommuni- 
cations, and  industry.  In  total,  during  the 
first  decade  of  IDA  operations,  the  Associa- 
tion extended  221  development  credits  for  a 
net  total  of  $2,773  million  in  55  countries. 

IDA  financing  is  thus  assisting  the  ecD- 
nomlc  growth  of  the  developing  world  by 
helping  create  or  Improve  the  economic  and 
social  Infrastructure  of  developing  countries 
which  Is  essential  for  meeting  their  present 
and  future  needs.  Yet.  much  still  needs  to 
be  done. 

To  deal  with  these  needs.  IDA  operations 
have  expanded  greatly  in  the  pjist  year — new 
credits  in  fiscii  year  1970  were  made  to  66 
countries  for  $303  million,  as  compared  with 
38  countries  for  $386  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  original  subscriptions,  amounting 
to  $746  million  in  convertible  currencies,  to- 
gether wi:h  those  resources  made  available 
to  the  Association  in  the  first  replenishment 


($750  million)  approved  In  1964,  the  second 
replenishment  ($1.2  billion)  approved  in 
1969,  and  from  all  other  sources,  will  be  fully 
committed  by  June  30.  1971.  An  expanded 
replenishment  of  IDA  resources  is  therefore 
essential. 

C:k}nstUtations  began  among  the  developed 
member  countries  of  IDA — the  so-called 
"Part  I  countries" — ^In  December  1969.  re- 
sulting in  agreement  among  potential  donors 
in  June  1970.  On  July  21,  1970.  the  Executive 
Directors  agreed  to  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  a  report  and  draft  resolution  en- 
titled, "Additions  to  IDA  Resources:  Third 
Replenishment",  embodying  the  understand- 
ing reached  among  donors.  The  proposed 
legislation  which  I  am  submltUng  today 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute to  the  third  replenishment  In  the 
amount  recommended  in  that  report. 

Under  the  report  and  draft  resolution,  18 
Part  I  countries.  3  Part  n  countries  (Ireland, 
Spain,  and  Yugoslavia),  and  1  non-member 
country  (Switzerland)  would  make  available 
a  total  of  over  $2.4  billion,  payable  over  a 
three-year  period  In  equal  annual  install- 
ments beginning  on  November  8,  1971.  The 
United  States  share  would  total  $60  million 
or  40  percent  of  the  total  to  be  contributed 
by  all  countries,  continuing  the  U.S.  share  at 
the  reduced  level  achieved  in  the  second  re- 
plenishment negotiations.  The  very  substan- 
tial contributions  of  other  countries  totaling 
$1,440  million  demonstrates  the  Important 
burden  sharing  advantages  of  providing  de- 
velopment assistance  through  IDA. 

In  order  to  better  reflect  the  relative  share 
of  each  Part  I  country  in  total  IDA  financial 
contributions  upon  completion  of  the  third 
replenishment,  but  without  reducing  the 
Part  II  countries'  relative  voting  power,  cer- 
tain adjustments  in  country  voting  power 
are  to  be  made.  These  would  result  in  a  slight 
reduction  in  UjB.  voting  power,  from  25.8 
percent  to  23.87  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  resources  which  would 
be  made  avaUable  under  the  third  replenish- 
ment resolution,  the  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
proved at  its  September  1970  annual  meeting 
a  transfer  of  $100  million  from  fiscal  year 
1970  net  earnings  to  IDA.  The  Bank  has  made 
annual  transfers  from  net  Income  in  the 
form  of  grants  each  year  since  1964.  With  the 
additional  transfer  of  $100  million,  the  7- 
year  total  transferred  to  IDA  amounts  to  $485 
million;  further  Bank  transfers  to  IDA  are 
expected  In  future  years.  Together  with  the 
resources  which  will  become  available  from 
the  third  replenishment,  IDA  wUl  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  permit  commitments  at  a 
reasonably  even  pace  over  the  years  1971  to 
1974. 

The  draft  legislation  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  advance  this  joint  effort.  In- 
volving over  100  countries,  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic development,  raise  living  standards 
and  promote  social  progress.  Because  of  Its 
importance  to  the  development  effort  and  to 
our  own  national  objectives,  IDA  has.  since 
its  inception,  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  four  Presidents  and  from  the  Con- 
gress. This  support  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Congress'  approval  of  our  original  par- 
ticipation as  well  as  two  replenishments  of 
IDA'S  resources.  IDA'S  record  of  achievement 
merits  continued  strong  bipartisan  support. 
I  respectfully  request  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  priority  proposal. 

A  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Policies  on  the  Proposed  Third 
Replenishment  of  IDA  Resources  will  be 
transmitted  separately  to  you  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative. 

It  wotild  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
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Is  DO  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  and  that  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  In  accord  with  tbe  program  of 
the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Connallt. 


By  Mr.  EAGLEHON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inoute)  : 
S.  2011.  A  bill  to  improve  educational 
quality  through  the  effective  utUizaticoi 
of  educational  technology.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

THE    EDUCATIONAl,   TECHNOLOCT    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Eim  introducing  a  bill  to  be  entitled 
"The  Educational  Technology  Act  of 
1971."  The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  focus 
on  the  necessary  planning  and  essential 
training,  which  will  lead  to  a  more  efB- 
cient  utilization  of  technology  in  the  field 
of  education. 

The  rapid  advancements  and  substan- 
tial improvements  in  educational  media 
are  becoming  commonplace.  Yet,  the  ef- 
fective utilization  of  these  developments 
in  school  and  college  classrooms  lags  be- 
hind. In  addition,  this  ineffective  use  of 
the  new  technology  tends  to  retard  its 
eventual  useful  deployment  because  of 
past  failures  growing  out  of  misuse  and 
misapplication. 

Everyone  working  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation has  his  favorite  anecdote  about 
discovering  several  unused  projectors  in 
a  closet  or  about  the  school  that  bought 
quantities  of  hardware  for  which  it  had 
no  use.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
recognize  our  ineflacient  uUlizaticD  of 
educational  technology  and  to  provide 
the  framework  within  which  education 
can  better  keep  pace  with  technological 
developments  so  that  it  can  best  be  util- 
ized to  further  the  goals  of  education. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  when  we 
refer  to  educational  technology,  we  are 
not  talking  about  hardware,  nor  even 
software.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
systemized  approach  to  education  which 
embraces  modem  management  tech- 
niques: cost-eflfectlveness,  increased  pro- 
ductivity, and  accoimtability.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  foster  the  ac- 
quiring of  equipment.  In  fact  this  bill 
bears  a  2-year  moratoriimfi  on  any  pur- 
chases of  hardware  except  where  it  is 
necessary  and  essential  for  training. 

To  limit  the  concept  of  educational 
technology  to  media  or  equipment  is  to 
limit  education.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  limited  vision 
and  present  the  means  for  the  total  de- 
velopment of  an  educational  systems  ap- 
proach to  learning. 

This  bill  is  based  on  two  premises. 

The  first  is  that  educational  tech- 
nology, when  used  wisely  and  well,  can 
be  instrumental  in  improving  the  quality 
of  instruction.  This  is  not  because  an 
element  of  media^ — a  machine  or  a  strip 
of  celluloid — is  necessarily  better  than  a 
teacher,  but  because  such  media  can 
convey  an  idea — ^repetitively,  if  neces- 
sary— in  less  time  using  less  manpower, 
thus  freeing  teachers  to  teach.  This 
premise  is  true  provided  the  media  is 
utilized  within  the  proper  environment. 

This  leads  to  the  second  premise,  that 
without  adequate  training,  educational 
technology  will  rarely  prove  to  be  bene- 


ficial. Teachers,  administrators,  support 
personnel  all  need  training  in  the  appli- 
cation of  technology  to  education.  Per- 
sons familiar  with  computer  systems 
bandy  about  the  acronmy,  OIGO.  It 
stands  for  "garbage  in,  garbage  out." 
And  Just  as  for  computers,  so  for  class- 
rooms, a  system  of  educational  tech- 
nology will  only  be  effective  if  the  people 
working  in  that  system  are  trained  in 
its  use. 

The  point  was  made  most  succinctly 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  In- 
structional Technology,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Sterling  McMurrin,  in 
its  report.  "To  Improve  Learning."  dated 
August  1969.  It  states:  "Our  study  has 
shown  that  one-shot  injection  of  a  single 
technological  medium  are  ineffective.  At 
best  they  offer  only  optional  "enrich- 
ment." Technology,  we  believe,  can  carry 
out  its  full  potential  for  education  only 
insofar  as  educators  embrace  instruc- 
tional technology  sis  a  system  said  inte- 
grate a  range  of  human  and  nonhuman 
resources  into  the  total  educational 
process." 

Thus  far,  that  integration  has  not 
taken  place.  For  education  today,  as  has 
been  the  case  since  the  inception  of  for- 
mal education,  is  marked  or  character- 
ized by  its  labor  Intensive  nature.  In- 
deed, the  most  popular  standard  for 
measiu-ing  excellence  in  educational  sys- 
tems has  traditionally  been  the  teacher - 
pupil  ratio.  Until  recently  our  standards 
have  even  been  labor-intensive. 

With  advancements  in  technology  we 
have  begun  to  experiment  with  methods 
to  free  our  manpower  for  the  function 
for  which  it  is  best  suited — to  teach. 
There  are  jobs  which  a  teacher,  and  only 
a  teacher,  can  do.  The  most  obvious  is 
working  with  individual  children  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  or  providing  small- 
group  tutoring  for  children  with  special 
problems.  Given  ability,  insight,  and 
compassion,  a  teacher's  most  valuable 
asset  is  time. 

And  yet  time  is  the  one  thing  which  is 
in  shortest  supply  in  the  college  halls  and 
school  classrooms  of  the  1970's.  Prefer 
use  of  educational  technology  can  provide 
additional  needed  time.  There  are  ele- 
ments of  the  teaching-learning  process 
which  can  best  be  managed  by  technol- 
ogy. Just  as  there  are  some  functions 
that  can  only  be  handled  by  a  teacher. 

We  all  know  that  educational  tech- 
nology is  not  a  simple  concept.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  simply  more  movies  for 
more  kids  in  their  self-contained,  19th 
century  classrooms.  Educational  tech- 
nology offers  the  "keys"  for  major  break- 
throughs in  achieving  instructional  ex- 
cellence. It  may  even  bring  about  basic 
changes  in  our  traditional  concepts  of  a 
school,  since  increasingly  we  are  being 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  students 
leam  outside  of  school  as  well  as — and 
perhaps  as  much  as — in  school.  Enact- 
ment into  law  of  a  significant  proposal 
such  as  this  one  will  require  an  interlock- 
ing network  of  new  relationships  and  new 
partnerships  amorvg  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  fullest  possible  cooperation 
of  the  private  sector. 

Let  me  repeat  some  thoughts  which 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare    John    Gardner    has    ex- 


pressed— speaking  at  the  annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Naticmal  Committee  for  the 
Support  of  the  Public  Schools  on  March 
23.  1970: 

In  my  opinion.  Judicious  use  of  videotape, 
programmed  instruction,  computer-anlated 
instruction  and  other  new  approaelua  hcdds 
promise  of  a  truly  immense  gain  in  the  avail- 
ability of  the  higher  quality  instruction — 
instruction  that  can  be  IndividuallEed,  moti- 
vating, powerful  in  Impact  and  grounded  in 
the  best  of  teaching  practices.  It  is  in  my 
opinion  the  only  hope  for  a  radical  upgrading 
of  educational  quality  on  a  massive  scale. 

I  agree  with  this  opinion  and  believe 
that  this  bill  will  provide  the  vehicle  by 
which  educational  advancement  can  keep 
pace  with  technological  progress.  It  can 
be  done  only  if  we  begin  to  view  educa- 
tional technology  as  a  complete  systems 
approach  to  education,  a  tool  to  be  used 
to  oiTich  the  teaching  experience 
through  a  proper  blend  of  planning, 
trainlivg,  and  implementation. 

The  Educational  Technology  Act  em- 
braces this  philosophy.  It  authorizes 
grants  to  local  education  agencies  and 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of 
instruction  through  the  application  of 
technology  to  education.  To  be  awarded 
a  grant,  an  applicant  must  first  submit 
and  have  improved  a  long-range — 4 
years  or  more — ^program  detailing  its 
particular  educational  needs  and  indicat- 
ing Just  how  the  application  of  technol- 
ogy will  work  to  meet  those  needs.  In 
order  to  obtain  continuation  funding  for 
its  long-range  project  it  would  have  to 
submit  an  annual  plan  which  would  in- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  It  had  Incor- 
porated recent  research  findings  in  its 
program.  Educators  and  education  offi- 
cials have  talked  for  too  long  about  the 
gap  between  research  in  education  and 
action  in  education.  This  aspect  of  the 
Educational  Technology  Act,  I  suggest, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  closing  that 
gap. 

Once  a  school  or  college  has  had  its 
long-range  plan  approved  for  funding  it 
would  begin  its  first  operational  phase: 
training  of  teaching  and  administrative 
staff  and  of  ancillary  personnel.  During 
the  training  phase  schools  and  colleges 
would  be  prohibited  from  using  Federal 
funds  for  acquisition  of  equipment  or 
materials  imless  they  were  essential  to 
the  trtiining  process. 

After  the  training  phase  was  com- 
pleted to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
agency  vested  with  responsibility  for  the 
program,  the  school  or  college  could  use 
Federal  funds  for  the  hiring  of  staff  for 
the  operation  of  their  program  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. 

The  Educational  Technology  Act  re- 
quires a  systematic  approach  to  the 
problems  faced  by  education  today.  It  is 
my  hope  that  it  will  be  successful  in 
helping  to  solve  these  problems. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  2013.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  21  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant  pay- 
able for  specially  adapted  housing  for 
disabled  veterans.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
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AID  TO    OT7B   OISABI^D    VETXXANS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  aid  our 
disabled  veterans. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  owe 
a  debt  to  our  veterans.  This  is  especially 
true  for  those  veterans  who  have  become 
disabled  while  in  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try. These  handicapped  patriots  need 
specially  adapted  equipment  to  carry 
on  a  quasi-normal  existence. 

During  this  period  of  rising  construc- 
tion costs,  it  is  extremely  expensive  to 
build  a  specially  adapted  house.  Under 
existing  limitations  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  pay  the 
veteran  for  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  his 
house  up  to  a  limit  of  $12,500.  To  build  a 
house  adapted  for  wheelchair  use,  it  is 
necessary  to  build  ramps  at  every  en- 
trance and  4-foot-wide  halls  and  door- 
ways. This  carmot  be  done  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  for  less  than  $40,000.  Al- 
lowing our  veterans  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able home  is  small  compensation  for  the 
price  they  have  paid  for  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  bill 
be  appropriately  referred  and  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2013 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  21  of  title  38,  United 
States    Code,    to    increase    the    maximum 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  specially 
adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
802  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  striking  out   ■•$12.500"   and   Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■'$20,000." 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
the  provision  which  prevents  an  individ- 
ual from  enrolling  in  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  established 
by  part  B  of  such  title  if  he  faUs  to  en- 
roll therein  within  3  years  after  he  is 
first  eligible  to  enroll  therein.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  wiU  amend 
SecUon  1837(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  allow  a  social  security  recipient  to 
airoll  in  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  during  any  prescribed 
general  enrollment  period.  At  presmt,  if 
a  social  security  recipient  does  not  en- 
roll for  these  benefits  within  certain 
periods  during  his  first  3  years  of  eligibil- 
ity, then  his  right  to  receive  benefits  un- 
der the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  is  foreclosed  forever. 

This  3-year  limitation  was  initially  in- 
cluded in  the  law  to  avoid  delayed  en- 
rollment resulting  in  the  payment  of 
substantial  benefits  with  very  little  pay- 
ments in  premiums.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  a  95  percent  rate  of  participation 
in  the  program  and  since  the  vast  major- 
ity of  enrollees  enroll  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  there  is  no  reason  to  retain  the 


3 -year  enrollment  rules.  Late  enrollees 
will  still  be  charged  higher  premiums 
established  on  an  actuarial  basis,  and  any 
advantage  gained  by  enrolling  at  a  later 
date  would  be  offset  by  the  disadvantage 
of  higher  premiums. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  smiendment 
will  benefit  our  social  secxirity  recipients 
by  allowing  medicare  enrollment  during 
any  enrolling  period,  and  also  the  medi- 
care program  by  increasing  the  possible 
amount  of  contributions  to  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   2014 
A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  the  provision  which 
prevents  an   individual   from  enrolling  in 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram established  by  part  B  of  such  title 
if  he  fails  to  enroll  therein  within  3  years 
after  he  is  nrst  eligible  to  enroll  therein 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1837(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"lb I   No  individual  may  enroll  under  this 
part  more  than  twice  " 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
28— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
U.S.  ROUTE  219 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  ^S.  Con. 
Res.  28  ' .  w  hich  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

S.   Con.  Res.  38 
Concurrent  resolution  to  express  the  sense 

of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Incor- 
poration   into    the    Interstate    System    of 

United  Statea  Route  219 

Whereas  United  States  Route  219  passes 
through  the  Appalachian  region  of  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia  where  one  of  the  most  crltJcai 
problems  is  the  lack  of  good  access  into  and 
through  the  area;  and 

Whereas  making  United  SUtes  Route  219  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System  will  help  re- 
move this  portion  of  the  Appalachian  region 
from  Its  Isolation;  and 

Whereas  United  States  Route  219  passes 
through  or  Is  adjacent  to  more  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  America  than  any  other  high- 
way east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and 

Whereas  United  States  Route  219  as  a 
major  north-south  artery  would  play  a  key 
role  in  Improving  the  national  defense  capa- 
bility; and 

Whereas  UrUted  States  Route  219  is  largely 
inadequate,  obsolete,  and  dangerous:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
■esentatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments of  those  States  within  which  United 
States  Route  219  is  located,  together  with  the 
Secretary  of  TransportaUon.  should  desig- 
nate, as  soon  as  possible,  such  route  as  a  part 
at  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fens©  Highways  in  accordance  with,  and  for 
the  purposes  of,  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     143 

« Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Lat)or  and  I»ublic  Wel- 
fare.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdale),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWKiKER)  for  introducing  S.  1512, 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Care  Develop- 
ment Act. 

This  bill,  which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor,  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  all 
the  problems  American  children  face.  It 
will,  however,  be  a  major  advance  to- 
ward meeting  the  educational,  health 
and  nutritional  needs  of  millions  of 
youngsters  across  the  land. 

All  too  often  in  the  past,  children  in 
need  slipped  by  unnoticed  and  untreated 
as  a  result  of  our  fragmented  system  of 
delivering  child  care  services.  To  help 
correct  this  inadequacy  I  introduced 
S.  1414,  the  Child  Advocacy  Act.  Under 
this  bill  a  neighborhood  child  advocate 
would  constantly  analyze  the  needs  of 
local  children  and  bring  gaps  in  the  sys- 
tem to  the  attention  of  responsible  offi- 
cials. 

Because  I  believe  the  child  advocate 
can  play  an  important  role  in  a  compre- 
hensive child  care  system.  I  am  today 
submitting  an  advocacy  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me.  to  S.  1512. 

The  role  of  the  child  advocate  will  be 
a  dual  one.  First,  he  wlU  be  the  link  be- 
tween the  child  in  need  and  the  program 
that  fills  that  need.  For  example,  a 
mother  in  a  poverty  area  might  come  to 
the  child  advocate  with  a  child  who  has 
an  unusual  hearing  problem.  The  advo- 
cate will  direct  that  mother  and  child  to 
the  proper  care  center,  check  to  see  that 
the  service  was  provided,  and  follow  up 
later  to  see  how  the  child  is  progressing. 
The  child  will  not  be  abandoned  in  the 
bureaucratic  morass  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, but  will  be  guided  through  and 
helped  at  every  turn. 

Most  children  are  lost  to  society  not 
because  of  poor  care,  but  rather  because 
they  never  received  care.  The  advocate 
will  see  that  they  obtain  the  necessary 
services  and  that  those  who  provide 
these  services  are  accountable. 

The  advocate's  second  role  Is  as  over- 
•seer  of  all  children's  programs.  Since  he 
is  an  independent  agent  solelv  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  his  clients, 
he  will  be  best  able  to  assess  the  needs  of 
a  community's  children,  to  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  community's  perform- 
ance and  to  set  goals  and  priorities.  He 
will  spot  inefficiencies  and  Inadequacies 
in  the  present  system  and  press  for  their 
solution.  For  example,  the  same  advocate 
who  aided  the  child  mentioned  above 
may  find  other  children  with  imdetected 
and  untreated  hearing  problems.  As  he 
moves  through  the  commimlty  he  may 
discover  that  the  local  school  has  not 
been  conducting  the  required  annual 
hearing  tests  and  that  some  children 
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have  gone  for  years  with  their  Impair- 
ments undiagnosed.  The  advocate  will 
call  attention  to  the  deficiency  and  ask 
the  local  authorities  to  redress  the  situa- 
tion and  insure  that  It  is  not  occurring 
in  other  areas  as  well. 

Tlie  amendment  I  submit  today  would 
empower  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Child  Development  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  up  to  20  demon- 
stration projects  across  the  Nation  by 
funding  selected  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  willing  to  establish  a 
neighborhood  office  of  child  advocacy — 
NOCA. 

The  group  selected  to  establish  the 
NOCA  will  also  form  a  neighborhood 
council  of  child  development  which  will 
serve  as  the  governing  body  of  the  local 
NOCA.  At  least  one-half  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  will  be  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  to  be  served.  The  neigh- 
borhood council  will  select  the  Director 
of  the  NOCA,  establish  personnel  and  fis- 
cal policies,  and  generally  oversee  the 
operations  of  the  NOCA.  In  addition,  it 
will  use  the  information  Its  members 
gather  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  pro\1ding  services  to  the  local  chil- 
dren. 

The  NOCA,  composed  of  child  care 
professionals,  will  be  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  neighborhood  children. 
These  advocates  will  assist  parents  tuid 
their  children  in  finding  the  service  they 
might  need  whether  It  be  legal,  psycho- 
logical, medical,  or  educational.  There 
will  be  a  small  charge — based  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  ac'^'irding  to  family  income — 
for  this  couns?ling  and  referral  assist- 
ance. 

If  a  child  comes  in  with  a  problem  no 
existing  agency  can  handle,  the  NOCA 
will  be  permitted  to  contract  with  an- 
other person  or  institution  to  provide  the 
necessary  service.  Such  a  purchase  Is  not 
expected  to  go  on  Indefinitely.  The  NOCA 
would  be  required  to  review  every  6 
months  the  effectiveness  of  the  purchased 
service  and  the  need  for  continuation.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  It,  the  NOCA 
will  make  every  effort  to  have  another 
agency  assume  the  burden. 

Anv  purchase  which  continues  for  12 
months  must  be  reported  to  the  Director 
along  with  a  full  report  of  the  number 
of  similar  problems  In  the  nelghborfaood 
and  the  possibility  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities establishing  a  program  to  treat 
such  problems. 

This  continuous  review  of  the  NOCA's 
operations  Is  an  important  part  of  the 
advocacy  concept.  "The  advocacy  system 
will  not  be  expected  to  replace  existing 
delivery  systems.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  be- 
come a  permanent  institution,  but  rather 
is  designed  to  be  the  catalyst  for  revamp- 
ing and  modernizing  the  present  system. 
Once  the  system  becomes  truly  respon- 
sive, there  will  no  longer  be  a  need  for 
an  advocate. 

The  Director,  by  reviewing  NOCA  ac- 
tions and  expenditures,  can  spot  ineffi- 
ciencies in  the  national  system  as  well. 
If.  for  example,  several  NOCA's  report 
that  they  have  to  contract  out  for  aid  for 
undernourished  children,  the  Director 
will  know  that  a  national  program  needs 
to  be  developed. 


The  advocacy  system  can  be  of  major 
assistance  in  redirecting  the  efforts  of  our 
children's  agencies  to  the  needs  of  the 
children.  Existing  Institutions  often  can- 
not analyze  their  own  or  their  competi- 
tor's capcUsllities  and  resources  because 
of  built  In  professional  and  i>ersonal 
biases.  As  an  Independent,  trained  ob- 
server of  child  care  needs  and  programs, 
the  advocate  will  be  able  to  analyze  the 
shortcomings  of  the  existing  structure 
and  recommend  needed  changes. 

At  the  end  of  the  5-year  life  of  the 
demonstration  projects,  the  Director  will 
be  able  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  the 
advocacy  system.  He  will  then  recom- 
mend to  Congress  whether  the  program 
should  be  eliminated,  restructed  or  ex- 
panded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  and 
a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 
am»idment  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment   No.    142 

On  page  46,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"Part  E — National   Child   Advocact 

Pbogeam 

"statement  of   purpose 

"Sec.  561.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
through  the  conduct  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects, to  explore  the  feasibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  child  advocacy  system 
which  wUl — 

"(1)  focus  the  Nation's  resources  on  the 
healthy  development  of  children,  with  special 
attention   to   very   young    children; 

"(2)  strengthen  and  Improve  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  family  unit  to  Insure  healthy 
child  development: 

"(3)  create  a  focal  point  of  responsibility 
at  every  level  In  the  American  society  to 
guarantee  that  children  and  the  families  of 
which  children  are  members  receive  the 
services  needed  to  prevent,  and  to  cope  with, 
mental  and  physical  disabilities; 

"(4)  change  or  eliminate  Inefficient  pro- 
grams relating  to  child  development  and 
replace  them  with  more  effective  means  of 
Insuring  the  healthy  growth  of  children; 

"(5)  coordinate  and  consolidate  programs 
relating  to  child  development  which  are  of 
proven  effectiveness  so  as  to  achieve  the 
most  economic  use  of  funds  and  manpower; 

"(6)  evaluate  existing  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  develop  better  ways  of  providing 
services  for  children; 

"(7)  forge  a  new  partnership  between 
elected  officials,  the  general  public,  civil  serv- 
ants, and  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
in  the  planning  and  operation  of  programs 
affecting  children;  and 

"(8)  determine  the  amount  of  funding  and 
manpower  required  to  extend  proper  serv- 
ices for  children  to  every  community  in  the 
Nation. 

"DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS 

"S«c.  562.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  tbla  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Child  Develoi»nent  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Director')  is  au- 
tborlxed,  In  aocordaooe  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  to  make  grants  for  the  eata2>- 
IlBbment  and  operation  of  up  to  twenty 
Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child  Advocacy  to 
provide  a  means  of  gathering  data  to  eval- 
uate the  coat-eSectlvMiesB  of  all  programs 
affecting  ohlldren  as  a  basis  for  reordering 
national  and  local  priorities,  and  to  test  new 
types  of  remedial  programs  and  service  de- 
livery systems. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  also  evaluate  the 


effectiveness  of  such  Offices  In  providing  a 
simple  and  convenient  focal  point  of  re- 
spoDslbluty  and  referral  to  assist  children 
and  their  families  and  of  assuring  conti- 
nuity of  attention  to  the  developmental 
problems  of  cblldren. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  five  yean  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  i>art,  the  Di- 
rector shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  containing  the  Di- 
rector's evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child  Advocacy 
established  pursuant  to  this  part  and  the 
Director's  recommendations  for  the  termina- 
tion of  such  Offices  or  for  the  transferral  of 
such  Offices  to  an  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cy for  continued  operation. 

"(h)  Neighborhood  Offices  of  ChUd  Ad- 
vocacy established  under  this  part  shall 
be  distributed  in  such  manner  as  to  assure, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  that  such 
an  Office  will  be  located  In  each  of  the  various 
geographic  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  persons  served  by  suoh  Offices  will 
be  representative  of  the  various  racial,  eth- 
nic, and  economic  groups  In  the  United 
States.  If  more  than  seven  such  Offices  are 
eetabllehed.  at  least  one  shall  be  on  an  In- 
dian reservation,  and  at  least  two  shall  be 
In  rural  areas. 

"FLANNINO  AaSISTAKCS 

"Sbc.  683.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  planning  grants  to,  and  otherwise 
assist,  through  technical  advice  and  other- 
wise, any  pittfllc  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
and  organization  which  dealree  to  establish 
a  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advocacy. 

"Dunss  AND  rUNcnoNa  or  kxighboehood 

Of'IlLlB  OF  »n»u  ADVOCACT 

"Sxc.  684.  (a)  It  Shall  be  the  duty  and 
function  of  each  Ndgtiborhood  Ofltoe  of 
Child  Advocacy  to — 

"(1)  provide  an  assessment  of  the  needs 
of  children  who  reside  In  the  neighborhood 
served  by  such  Office; 

"(2)  ptiblldae  Its  services  to  all  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  served  by  the  Office  and 
to  all  professionals  providing  services  affect- 
ing children  in   such  neighborhood; 

"(3)  provide  counseling  to  any  family  wltb 
children  residing  within  the  neighborhood 
served  by  such  Office  which  desires  counsel- 
ing assistance; 

"(4)  provide  to  any  such  fiunlly  referral 
and  purchasing  of  services  when  determined 
to  be  necessary  or  proper  after  assessment  of 
needs  and  counseling; 

"(5)  collect  data  and  maintain  current 
records  regarding  its  activities  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  it;  and 

"(6)  provide  training  ser^'ices. 
"(b)(1)  The  assessment  of  Neighborhood 
Offices  of  Child  Advocacy  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  evaluations  of  nutritional, 
medical,  psychological,  social,  educational, 
recreational,  vocational,  and  economic  needs 
of  the  families  served  by  any  such  Office. 

"  (2)  ( A)  The  counseling  function  of  Neigh- 
borhood Offices  of  Shlld  Advocacy  shall  In- 
clude the  provision  by  any  such  Office  of  ad- 
vice and  guidance  to  any  family  residing  In 
the  neighborhood  served  by  such  Office  which 
desires  assistance  in  locating  and  using  ap- 
propriate services  to  meet  their  needs,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 
nutrition;  family  Income  supplementation; 
housing;  transportation;  sanitation;  recrea- 
tion; adult  education;  disease  prevention; 
education:  medical  care:  employment:  day 
care  and  preschool  programs:  family  planning 
and  birth  control  services:  genetic  counsel- 
ing; prenatal  care  and  homemaker  services: 
budget  planning;  youth  employment  services: 
vocational  training;  rehabilitation;  consumer 
education;  special  education;  residential 
care;  specletllaed  foster  homes;  group  homes 
and  Institutional  services;  family,  marital. 
and  premarital  counseling;  protective  serv- 
Icee;  legal  services;  and  inpatient  and  out- 
patient mental  health  treatment  servioss. 
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"(B)  Such  counseling  function  shall  also 
include  assistance  to  famlllea  In  dealing  with 
other  agencies  which  have  a  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  developmental  needs  of 
children.  Any  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy,  in  providing  such  assistance,  may 
advise  families  as  to  various  courses  of  ac- 
tion available  to  them,  may  accompany  them 
in  their  contact  with  such  other  agencies, 
and  may  assist  them  in  preparing  corre- 
spondence or  taking  eruch  other  actions  as 
may  be  lawful  and  proper  to  secure  appro- 
priate services  for  their  children. 

"  (3)  (A)  The  referral  and  purchasing  serv- 
ices function  of  Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child 
Advocacy  may  be  provided  to  a  family  with 
children  residing  in  the  neighborhood  served 
by  any  such  Office  only  after  the  assessment 
and  counseling  functions  of  such  Office  have 
beeo  provided  to  such  family.  Such  referral 
and  purchasing  services  shall  be  designed  to 
assist  a  family  with  children  In  securing  any 
services  required  to  assiire  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  child  or  children  of  such 
family  or  remedial  assistance  regarding  a 
problem  of  such  a  child. 

"(B)  Such  referral  function  includes,  but 
\a  not  limited  to,  the  following : 

"(1)  informing  the  family  of  available 
services; 

"(11)  making  appKJintments  with  providers 
of  needed  services  on  the  family's  behalf; 

"(ill)  dlscusBlng  the  child's  problem  with 
the  appropriate  provider  of  services; 

"(iv)   appraising  the  outcome  of  referrals; 

"(V)  arranging  for  personal  escort  and 
transportation  when  necessary. 

"(Cid)  The  referral  function  shall  be 
considered  complete  when  the  agency  or  in- 
dividual to  whom  a  family  has  been  referred 
by  such  an  Office  accepts  responsibility  for 
providing  the  services  necessary  to  meet  the 
problem  giving  rise  to  the  referral. 

"(Ill  Whenever  any  Neighborhood  Office  of 
Child  Advocacy  has  completed  referral  of  any 
child,  such  Office  shall  maint«kln  surveillance 
of  such  child's  progress  and  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility to  re-refer  such  child  If  such 
child's  progress  Is  Inadequate. 

"(D)  (i)  In  carrying  out  Its  referral  func- 
tion, each  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Ad- 
vocacy shall  maintain  a  current  and  com- 
prehensive aie  of  all  community  services. 
both  public  and  private,  available  in  the 
nelKhborbood  served  by  such  Office. 

"(11)  In  carrying  out  such  function,  each 
such  Officer  shall  maintain  records  of — 

"(I)  all  agreements  currently  in  effect  be- 
tween such  Office  and  agencies  or  individuals 
accepting  referrals  from  such  Office;  and 

"(ID  evaluations  of  the  results  of  refer- 
rals previously  made  by  such  Office. 

"(4)  (A)  In  the  event  that  the  services  re- 
quired by  a  child  are  Inadequate,  unavail- 
able, or  beyond  the  financial  capability  of 
the  family  of  such  child,  a  Neighborhood 
Office  of  Child  Advocacy  may,  If  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, act  as  purchasing  agent  to  as>lst 
the  family  of  such  child  In  securing  and 
paying  for  the  services  needed  by  such  child. 

"(B)  A  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd  Ad- 
vocacy may  not  expend  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  services  for  any  child  unless — 

"(1)  such  Office  has  made  an  assessment  of 
such  child's  needs  and.  as  a  result  of  such 
assessment,  such  Office  has  determined  that 
such  child  needs  such  services; 

"(11)  the  family  or  guardian  of  such  child 
has  been  Involved  In  the  decision  of  such 
Office  to  seek  such  services  and  agrees  with 
the  services  chosen  by  the  Office  to  meet 
such  child's  needs; 

"(ill)  the  services  required  are  either  un- 
available in  the  community  In  which  such 
child  resides,  or  the  services  available  to  such 
child  under  other  programs  are  inadequate 
to  meet  such  child's  needs;  and 

"(Iv)  the  Office  has,  after  full  investiga- 
tion, determined  that  funds  for  the  purchrie 
of  such  services  are  not  available  to  such 
child  through  sources  other  than  the  Office. 


"(C)  Any  such  Office  shall,  in  purchasing 
services  for  any  child,  obtain  such  services 
from  agencies  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing priorities — 

"(1)  from  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies which  presently  provide  the  required 
service  In  an  effective  and  efficient  manner; 

"(Li)  from  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  which  do  not  presently  provide  the 
required  service,  but  is  willing  and  capable 
of  expanding  Its  functions  to  meet  the  needs 
of  such  child; 

"(ill)  from  any  provider  of  service  which 
presently  provides  the  required  service  in 
an  effective  and  efficient  manner; 

" ( iv)  from  a  provider  of  service  which  does 
not  presently  provide  the  required  service, 
but  Is  willing  and  capable  of  expanding  its 
functions  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  child; 
and 

"(v)  by  creating  (through  the  making 
of  a  demonstration  grant  to  an  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
for  such  purpose)  a  new  program  to  provide 
the  required  services. 

"(D)  Services  provided  by  any  Neighbor- 
hood Office  of  ChUd  Advocacy  may  be  pro- 
vided through  contract,  purchase,  or  the  cre- 
ation of  new  programs,  but  shall  not  be  pro- 
vided directly  by  such  Office. 

"(5)  (A)  Each  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd 
Advocacy  shall  maintain  c\irrent  records  re- 
garding all  services  provided  by  and  all  ex- 
penditures made  by  it,  in  accordance  with 
requirements  of  this  part  and  regulations  of 
the  Director,  and  shall  provide  a  continuing 
record  of  each  child  who  receives  services 
provided  by  such  Office. 

"(B)  Such  records  shall  Include  such  dem- 
ographic information,  such  Information  re- 
specting services  provided  by  such  Office,  as 
the  Director  shall  by  regulations  prescrllse, 
and  an  evaluation  by  such  Office  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  various  providers  of  serv- 
ices (in  the  community  served  by  such  Of- 
fice) determined,  among  other  factors,  on  the 
experience  that  clients  of  such  Office  have 
had  with  such  providers. 

"(C)  Separate  records  shall  be  kept  on  the 
amount  of  funds  allotted  by  the  Office  for 
individual  families  served  by  it  and  for  each 
category  of  service  provided  by  such  Office. 

"(D)  Whenever  a  family  moves  from  a 
neighborhood  served  by  any  Neighborhood 
Office  of  Child  Advocacy  to  any  other  neigh- 
borhood served  by  any  such  Office,  such 
Office  serving  the  neighborhood  from  which 
such  family  moves  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  such  family,  transfer  its  records  pertain- 
ing to  such  family  to  the  Neighborhood  Office 
of  Child  Advocacy  serving  the  area  to  which 
such  family  moves. 

"(6)  (A)  All  purchases  of  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  reviewed  every  six 
months  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  serv- 
ice and  nt-ed  for  continuation  of  the  service. 

"(B)  Any  service  which  is  purchased  for 
more  than  twelve  months  shall  be  reported 
directly  to  the  Director. 

"(C)  Such  report  shall  state,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to. 

"(1)  why  the  purchase  was  originally  nec- 
essary; 

"(11)  how  many  persons  in  the  neighbor- 
hood need  sinUlar  services; 

"(Hi)  how  many  persons  in  the  neighbor- 
hood receive  similar  services; 

"(Iv)  what  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
State  and  local  authorities  to  relieve  the  need 
for  such  purchase. 

"(7)  (A)  Each  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy  shall,  whenever  possible,  develop 
and  maintain  relationships  with  public  and 
private  educational  and  training  institutions 
under  which  such  Office  will  be  utilized, 
whenever  appropriate,  by  such  institutions  as 
a  training  resource  for  the  training  of  para- 
professional  and  professional  personnel. 

"(B)  Each  such  Office  shall,  in  carrying 
out  its  functions,  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  the  services  of  paraprof esslon- 


al  personnel  and  appropriate  individuals 
who  are  residents  of  the  area  served  by  such 
Office  as  "Neighborhood  Health  Representa- 
tives'. 

"(C)  With  the  approval  of  the  Director, 
any  such  Office  may  provide  services  through 
individuals  not  licensed  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices. If  such  Office  determines  that  utiliza- 
tion of  such  individuals  to  provide  such 
services  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  utiliza- 
tion and  training  by  such  Office  of  personnel 
needed  to  perform  such  services. 

"(D)  Each  such  Office  shall  make  max- 
imum use  of  volunteer  workers  and  shall  at- 
tempt to  assure  the  utilization  of  young 
people  and  the  aged  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions with  respect  to  children  (or  the  fami- 
lies of  children)  who  are  in  need  of  services 
provided  by  such  Office. 

"applications  rOB  GKANTS 

"Sec.  565.  (a)(1)  Grants  under  section 
662  may  be  made  only  upon  application 
therefor  by  one  or  more  sponsors  each  of 
which  Is  a  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga- 
nization. 

'"(2)  Grants  under  section  562  shall  be  in 
such  amotints,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  paid  at  such  time  or  timee,  and 
In  such  manner,  as  the  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe In  order  most  effectively  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  and  protect  the 
financial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

■"(b)  The  EHrector  shall  not  approve  any 
application  for  a  grant  under  section  562 
unless  such  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by — 

"  (1)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Director 
that  the  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Ad- 
vocacy with  respect  to  which  such  appli- 
cation is  submitted  will  be  governed  by  a 
Neighborhood  Council  on  Child  Development 
which  meets  the  requirements  and  other 
criteria  contained  in  section  566. 

"(2)  reasonable  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  paid  pursuant  to  any  such  grant  will 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions 
of  this  part  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder; 

"(3)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  Ekccounting  procedures  as  sltc  required 
by  the  Director  to  assure  pro{}er  disburse- 
ment of  and  accounting  for  such  Federal 
funds; 

■"(4)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will  make  such  reports,  In  such  form 
and  manner  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  require,  and  will  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Director  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"'(5)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  Neigh- 
borhood Office  of  Child  Advocacy  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  grant  is  requested  will 
undertake  to  cooperate  with,  and  whenever 
appropriate  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies providing  services  for  children  In  the 
area  to  be  served  by  such  Office,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  community  planning 
councils,  local  school  districts,  family  service 
agencies,  community  mental  health  centers, 
mental  health  and  public  health  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  welfare  agencies,  com- 
munity action  councils.  Model  Cities'  Boards, 
and  local  consumer  organizations:  and 

""(6)  Indications  of  support  for  the  Office 
from  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  political 
subdivision  in  which  Office  Is  to  be  located 
and  local  private  and  public  agencies  serving 
the  area  to  be  served  by  such  Office. 

"NdCHBOBHOOD     COUNCII,S     ON     CHIIJ> 
DEVELOPICXNT 

'"Sec.  566.  (a)  (1)  The  agency  or  organiza- 
tion designated  to  plan  the  NOCA  shall 
form  a  Neighborhood  Council  on  Child  De- 
velopment serving  as  the  governing  body  of 
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»ny  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd  Advocacy 
shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  nine  or 
more  than  twenty-one  members. 

"(2)  At  least  one-half  of  the  members  of 
any  such  CouncU  shall  be  individuals  repre- 
senting residents  of  the  neighborhood  served 
by  the  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd  Advocacy 
governed  by  such  CouncU;  and  one  member 
sball  be  such  an  individual  who  has  not  at- 
tained age  twenty-one  (but  who  has  attained 
age  fifteen) . 

■•  ( 3 )  Members  of  any  such  CouncU  may  be 
elected,  or  appointed,  or  some  may  be  elected 
and  some  ^pointed. 

"(4)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  any 
such  CouncU  shall  not  exceed  three  years. 

••(b)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  any 
such  CouncU  shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  sriectlon  and  employment  of  an 
Individual  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Office  of  ChUd  Advocacy  governed 
by  such  CouncU.  which  Director  shall  have 
authority  to  secure  through  employment  or 
under  contract  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary,  subject  to  budgetary  lim- 
itations, to  carry  out  the  duties  of  such  Of- 
fice: 

'•(2)  the  development,  for  the  neighbor- 
hood served  by  such  Office,  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  provide  services  for  the  children 
(rf  such  neighborhood  designed  to  meet,  in 
accordance  with  priorities  contained  in  the 
plan,  the  needs  of  such  chUdren,  and  to  de- 
velop new  and  Improve  existing  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  chUdren; 

"(3)  the  maintenance  of  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibility of  the  Office  which  it  governs; 

"•(4)  the  establishment  of  personnel  pedi- 
cles; 

"•(5)  acting  as  an  appeals  body  for  parents 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  services  provided  for 
their  children  by  the  Neighborhood  Office  of 
ChUd  Advocacy  governed  by  such   CouncU; 

"(6)  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
ooordlnatlng  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  services  for  chUdren; 

"(7)  the  development  of  effective  and  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  Governor's  CouncU 
(If  any)  for  the  State  in  which  such  Coun- 
cU serves  and  with  officials  of  the  political 
subdivision  in  which  is  located  the  Neigh- 
borhood Office  of  Child  Advocacy  governed 
by  such  Council; 

"(8)  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget 
for  the  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advo- 
cacy governed  by  such  CouncU,  and  the  sub- 
mission periodically  of  reports  to  State  Coun- 
cUs  on  ChUd  Devel<^ment  and  the  Director 
on  the  conduct  of  the  programs  operated  by 
the  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd  Advocacy 
governed  by  such  CouncU,  resiUts  of  evalua- 
tions by  the  Council  of  services  rendered  by 
such  Office,  and  the  projected  needs  of  such 
Office; 

"(9)  whenever  it  deems  the  same  to  be 
desirable  and  feasible,  to  develop  and  submit 
to  the  Director  t^jpUcatlons  for  demonstra- 
tion programs  under  section  667;  and 

"  (10)  otherwise  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  comply  with  the  assurances 
provided  or  required  to  be  provided  under 
section  565(b). 

"EXPEKIMXMTAL  PBOGRAMS  FOB  COMPKXHBNSrVE 
CRnj)  CABX 

""Szc.  567.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  to  make  to  any  Neighborhood  Office 
of  ChUd  Advocacy  which  has  received  a  grant 
under  section  562  a  special  demonstration 
grant  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  sxich  Office 
to  establish  new  experimental  programs  of 
comprehensive  child  care. 

"(b)  No  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  by  the  Director  if 
such  application  is  submitted  with  respect 
to  a  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd  Advocacy 
whloh  first  received  a  grant  under  section 
562  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  date 
such  application  Is  submitted  to  the  Director. 

"(c)  Any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  must  include — 


"  ( 1 )  reasonable  assurances  that  the  dem- 
onstration program  with  respect  to  which 
such  grant  is  requested  wUl  be  carried  out 
in  the  neighborhood  served  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Office  of  ChUd  Advocacy  with  respect 
to  which  such  grant  Is  requested  by  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organisation; 

"(2)  reasonable  assurances  that  such  pro- 
gram wUl  be  consistent  v?ith  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  developed  for  such  Office  pursuant 
to  section  666(b)  (3)  by  the  Neighborhood 
CouncU  Development  governing  such  Office; 

"(3)  reasonable  assurances  that  not  leas 
than  30  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram wUl  be  furnished  from  non-Federal 
funds;  and 

"(4)  reasonable  assurances  that  there  wUl 
be  collected  and  submitted  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  such  program  such  data  and 
information  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  to 
enable  him  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
such  program; 

"COVXBNOB'S   COUNCn.   ON   CHILD   DEVKIX>PKKNT 

"Sxc.  568.  (a)  (1)  The  Director  shall  take 
steps  to  encourage  the  establishment  In  each 
State  (In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  such 
State)  of  a  Governor's  Council  on  ChUd  De- 
velopment (in  this  part  referred  to  as  a 
"Governor's  CouncU') . 

"(2)  (A)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  a  State  in 
establishing  a  Governor's  Council  in  such 
State. 

"'(B)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain close  liaison  with  and  shaU  otherwise 
cooperate  with  each  Governor's  Council. 

•"(3)  The  Governor's  OouncU  of  any  State 
shall  serve  as  the  State  Child  Advocate  for 
such  State. 

"(b)  (1)  The  duties  and  responsibUities  of 
any  Govwnor's  Council  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  developing  a  State  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  ChUdren's  Services; 

"(B)  conducting  a  stu^vey  of  the  State's 
services  for  families  with  chUdren; 

'"(C)  making  an  assessment  of  the  needs 
of  families  with  children  In  the  State; 

"(D)  formulating  plans  to  coordinate 
State  programs  affecting  children;  and 

'"(E)  advising  the  Governor,  heads  of  State 
agencies,  and  the  State  legislature  regarding 
the  implementation  of  the  State  Compre- 
hensive Flan  for  ChUdren's  Services;  and  the 
preparation  and  submission,  not  less  often 
than  once  each  year,  to  the  Governor,  heads 
of  State  agencies,  and  the  State  legislature 
of  a  full  and  complete  report  regarding  the 
Implementation  of  such  plan,  together  with 
Its  recommendations  for  legislation  designed 
to  Implement  such  plan. 

"(2)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  each 
Governor's  Council  to  cooperate  with  and 
assist  any  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd  Ad- 
vocacy which  Is  located  In  the  State  served 
by  such  Council  with  a  view  consolidating 
and  improving  child  care  services  In  the 
State. 

"(c)(1)(A)  Any  Governor's  CouncU  shall 
be  composed  of  fifteen  members. 

'"(B)  At  least  ten  of  such  members  shaU 
be  representatives  of  consumers  of  ChUdren's 
and  families'  services,  who  live  In  the  State 
served  by  such  oouncU. 

'"(C)  Not  more  than  seven  of  such  mem- 
bers shall  be  professionals  with  recogplzed 
competence  in  formulating,  Innovating, 
planning,  assessing,  or  delivering  children's 
services. 

"(D)  Members  of  legislative  bodies  shall 
be  Ineligible  for  membership  in  such  CouncU. 

'"(d)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
such  State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
State  in  meeting  the  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary costs  of — 

"•(A)  operating  the  Governor's  CouncU  In 
such  State; 

"(B)  preparation  by  the  Governor's  Coun- 


cil of  the  State  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
Children's  Services; 

'"(C)  preparation  by  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cU of  Its  annual  progress  report; 

"(D)  the  conduct,  by  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cU of  its  data  collection  and  program  evalu- 
ation activities:  and 

"(E)  carrying  on  such  other  activities  as 
may  be  required  under  this  part  or  by  regula-- 
tlons  of  the  Director. 

'"(2)  No  grant  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section shall  exceed  76  per  cent\mi  c>f  the 
costs  with  respect  to  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

""(3)  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
under  this  subsection,  the  Director  shaU  give 
priority  to  applications  from  States  in  which 
there  is  located  one  or  more  Neighborhood 
Offices  of  ChUd  Advocacy. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OP   AODITIONAL   COUNCILS    ON 
CHILO    DEVKLOPMXNT 

"Sec.  569  (a)  In  addition  to  the  Councils 
authorized  to  be  established  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  such  addi- 
tional Councils  at  appropr\ate  levels  in  the 
Federal  and  In  State  governments  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"'(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  In 
such  amoiints,  made  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, and  paid  at  such  time  or  times,  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Director  shaU  pre- 
scribe most  effectively  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  protect  the  financial 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

""ATTTHOBIZATION   OP  APPBOPBIA'nONS 

'"Sec.  570.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
$20,000,000  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972. 

'"ACCEPTANCE  OP  SEBVICES  TO  BE  ON  VOLCT^TABT 
BASIS 

"Sec.  671.  No  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd 
Advoctu:y  shall  coerce  any  family  to  accept 
services  provided  by  such  Office,  but  each 
such  Office  shall  actively  encourage  aU  eligi- 
ble residents  of  the  neighborhood  served  by 
such  Office  to  accept  the  services  provided  by 
the  Office  and  all  residents  of  such  neigh- 
borhood to  participate  as  volunteer  workers 
in  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Office. 

"CONPmENTIALITT   OP  BXCOKDS 

'"Sec.  572.  (a)  (1)  Each  Neighborhood  Office 
of  Child  Advocacy  shall  treat  all  records  per- 
taining to  children  and  families  who  are  re- 
ceiving or  have  received  services  provided  by 
such  Office  as  confidential  and  shall  main- 
tain such  records  in  such  manner  as  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  Individuals  with  respect 
to  whom  such  records  pertain. 

"■(2)  Such  records  pertaining  to  any  cbUd 
shall  be  avaUable  for  inspection  and  review 
by  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such  child 
and  information  contained  therein  may  be 
made  available  to  other  persons  (including 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  individual) 
authorized  by  the  Neighborhood  Office  of 
ChUd  Advocacy  to  receive  such  Information, 
but  only  if  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  agrees  in  writing  that  such  informa- 
tion may  be  made  available  to  any  such 
other  person. 

"(b)  If  any  individual  divulges,  in  con- 
travention of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  information  referred  to  in  such  subsec- 
tion pertaining  to  any  person,  such  person 
may  (without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy) bring  in  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  an  action  against 
such  Individual  for  the  recovery  of  which- 
ever of  the  following  amounts  Is  the 
greater — 

•'  (1 )  $500,  or 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the 
actual  damages   (if  any)    sustained  by  such 
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person  by  reason  of  the  action  of  such  In- 
dividual in  divulging  such  Information. 

"(CI  Whenever  any  {>erson  has  reasonable 
cause  to  beheve  that  any  individual  Is  pre- 
paring to  take  any  action  which  would.  In 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion ( a ) .  divulge  Information  referred  to  in 
such  subsection  pertaining  to  such  person, 
such  person  may  bring  a  clvU  suit  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin  such  individual  from  tak- 
ing such  action. 

"FEES    FOB    SERVICES 

•Sec.  573  (a>  Each  Neighborhood  Office  of 
Child  Advocacy  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section.  Impose  fees 
for  services  provided  for  children  or  families 
with  children  by  such  Office.  The  amount  of 
the  fee  imposed  for  any  service  shall  be 
related  to  the  ability  to  pay  (as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Director)  of  the 
family  of  the  person  receiving  such  service. 

"(b)  Any  family  with  an  Income  below 
the  level  of  Income  determined  to  be  re- 
quired, for  families  of  the  same  size  as  such 
family  and  llvlr;g  In  the  same  region  (as 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statist- 
ics) as  such  family,  to  maintain  a  moderate 
living  standard  shall  be  regarded  as  unable 
to  pay  any  fee  for  services  provided  by  any 
Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd  Advocacy. 

"ici  The  ability  of  any  family  with  an 
Income  above  that  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
Income  of  such  family  as  related  to  the  level 
of  Income  of  other  families  of  the  same  size 
and  living  in  the  same  region  (eis  established 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) . 

"(d)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  to  any  person 
by  any  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd  Advocacy 
for  or  on  account  of  any  assessment  of  need 
or  counseling  services  provided  by  such  Office. 

"(e)  In  no  event  shall  the  fee  charged  by 
any  such  Office  for  any  service  provided  by 
It  exceed  the  cost  of  such  service  to  such 
Office. 

"PEriNlTlOKS 

"Sec.  574.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(a)  The  term  "neighborhood."  as  used  In 
connection  with  the  area  served  by  any 
Neighborhood  Office  of  Child  Advocacy,  means 
an  area  In  which  there  resides  not  less  than 
two  thousand  and  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand children,  and  wherever  possible  should 
coincide  with  the  jurisdictions  served  by  the 
other  Federal  chlld-senrlng  programs. 

'"(b)  The  term  "child"  means  an  Individual 
who  has  not  attained  age  eighteen. 

"(c)  "The  term  "children's  services"  means 
those  programs  which  provide  the  education- 
al, social  health  and  mental  health,  nutri- 
tional, and  physical  services  needed  for  chil- 
dren to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

"(d)  The  term  'provider  of  children's  serv- 
ices' means  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
institution  which  as  part  of  its  mission  pro- 
vides directly  or  Indirectly  services  to  chil- 
dren and /or  their  families  to  aid  or  Improve 
the  children's  personal  development  and  to 
protect  their  welfare,  Including  health  and 
mental  health,  educational,  and  social  serv- 
ices and  any  similar  or  related  program. 

"(e)  The  term  "low-Income  famllT*  shall  be 
determined  by  regulation  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  definition  used  by  other  re- 
lated Federal  programs  as  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics". 

On  page  46,  line  14,  strike  out  ""Part  E"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Part  P". 

On  page  46.  line  18.  strike  out  "Sec.  561" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  681". 

On  page  49,  line  8,  strike  out  ""Sec.  662" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8«c.  582". 

On  page  49,  line  11.  after  "Development" 
Insert  ""administered  by  a  Director". 

On  page  49,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  663  " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""Sec.  683". 

On  page  50,  line  19,  strike  out  "'Sec.  664" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  684". 


On  page  51.  line  7.  strike  out  'Sec  5«i5  " 
anrl  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  585". 

On  page  52,  line  8,  strike  out  "Sic.  666" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  586 '. 

On  page  52,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  567" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  587". 

On  page  52.  line  21,  strike  out  "Sic.  668" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  588". 


Section   bt   SE(moN   Analysis 

Sec.  561.  Sates  that  the  purpose  of  the  act 
is  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  a  national 
child  advocacy  system  to  focus  the  Nation's 
resources  on  the  needs  of  our  children,  to 
coordinate,  consolidate  and  evaluate  existing 
programs  and  to  propose  new  programs  and 
methods  to  insure  the  healthy  development 
of  our  children. 

Sec.  562.  (a)  Gives  the  Director  authority 
to  establish  and  fund  not  more  than  20 
Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child  Advocacy 
(NOCA)  to  determine  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  present  programs  and  to  test  experimental 
programs. 

The  Director  shall:  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  such  Offices  in  assisting  and  referring 
children  to  the  appropriate  services;  and 
submit  after  5  years  an  evaluation  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  and  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  termination  of  such  offices 
or  for  the  transfer  to  an  appropriate  Federal 
agency  for  continued  operation. 

(b)  Directs  that  the  NOCA's  be  esabllshed 
m  various  geographic  regions  and  that  per- 
sons served  by  such  offices  be  representative 
of  diverse  racial  and  socio-economic  groups. 

Sec.  563.  Authorizes  the  Director  to  make 
planning  grants  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  organizations  desirous  of 
establishing  a  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy. 

Sec.  564.  (a)  Describes  duties  and  func- 
tions of  each  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy  (NOCA)  including  responsibility 
to:  assess  the  needs  of  neighborhood  chil- 
dren; publicize  NOCA's  existence  and  serv- 
ices; counsel  families  with  children  needing 
assistance:  refer  such  families  to  appropriate 
agencies:  purchase  services,  If  necessary;  and 
provide  training  facilities  for  Interested 
professionals   and   para-professlonals. 

(b)  The  NOCA  assessment  shall  Include 
the  nutritional,  medlc&I.  psychological, 
social,  educational,  recreational,  vocational 
and  economic  needs  of  neighborhood  chil- 
dren. The  counseling  and  referral  function 
shall  Include  determination  of  a  family's 
needs,  explaining  what  programs  are  avail- 
able and  directing  families  to  these  pro- 
grams. The  NOCA  shall  keep  note  of  a  child's 
progress  and  maintain  adequate  records  of 
all  Its  cases. 

(b)(4)  (5)  If  Indeed  services  are  unavail- 
able and  It  is  determined  that  the  family 
cannot  afford  such  services,  the  NCXJA  is 
authorized  to  purchase  the  services  for  the 
child.  Accurate  records  of  any  such  pur- 
chase must  be  maintained  by  the  NOCA 

(b)(6)  Any  purchase  shall  be  re-.lewed 
every  six  months  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  service  and  its  continued  need  Any  serv- 
ice purchased  for  more  than  12  months  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Director  detailing  the 
reason  for  the  original  purchase,  how  m:iny 
persons  need  and  receive  similar  services,  and 
what  steps  are  being  taken  by  state  and  loc.al 
authorities  to  relieve  the  need  for  such  pur- 
chase. 

Sec.  565.  Details  the  procedure  for  apply- 
ing for  NOCA  grants 

Sec.  566.  (a I  The  .igency  which  establishes 
a  NOCA  shall  also  form  a  Neighborhood 
Council  on  Child  Development  composed  cf 
neighborhood  residents  and  qualified  pro- 
fessionals which  shall  be  the  go\'ernlng  body 
of  the  NOCA. 

ibi  The  Neighborhood  Council  shall  select 
the  Director  of  the  NOCA:  establish  appro- 
priate personnel  policies:  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  neighborhood  child  services: 


prepare  the  annual  budget:  and  act  as  an 
appeals  body  for  parents  dissatisfied  with 
services  provided  by  NOCA. 

Sec.  567.  Authorizes  the  Dtrsctor  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  to  give  to  any 
NOCA  a  special  demonstration  grant  to  al- 
low such  NOCA  to  establish  experimental 
programs  of  comprehensive  child  care. 

Sec.  568.  States  that  the  Director  shall 
encourage  the  establishment  in  each  state 
of  a  Governor's  Council  on  Child  Develop- 
ment which  shall  survey  the  needs  of  the 
state's  children,  serve  as  the  state's  child 
advocate  for  Its  children,  develop  a  state 
plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of  its  children. 
review  action  taken  by  appropriate  state 
agencies,  and  assist  NOCA's  located  vrtthln 
the  state. 

Sec.  569.  Authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  to  make  grants 
to  any  additional  Councils  at  appropriate 
levels  of  state  and  federal  government  as 
may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  .^ct 

Sec.  570.  Authorizes  all  appropriations  of 
$20,000,000. 

Sec  571.  States  that  the  NOCA  shall  en- 
courage neighborhood  families  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  service,  but  shall  exert  no  coer- 
cion on  them  to  use  the  facilities. 

Sec.  572.  All  records  of  the  NOCA  shall 
remain  confidential  and  shall  be  open  only 
to  the  concerned  family  and  can  be  made 
available  to  a  service  agency  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  family. 

Sec.  573.  Each  NOCA  shall  impose  fees  for 
its  services  except  simple  assessment  and 
counseling  services.  Such  fees  shall  be  based 
on  an  "ability  to  pay"  schedule  determined 
by  the  NOCA  Director.  No  fee  shall  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  service  provided. 

cHiu)  advocacy 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  for  intro- 
ducing National  Child  Advocacy  Act,  tmd 
express  my  support  for  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation.  The  Senator  has  long 
been  one  of  our  Nations  foremost  ad- 
vocates for  children — as  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate — and  the  proposal  he  Is  intro- 
ducing today  Is  another  example  of  hi« 
commitment  to  America's  young.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
about  the  way  in  which  the  needs  of 
millions  of  American  children  and  youth 
are  ignored  and  neglected.  I  share  hl8 
conclusions  that  our  present  systems  of 
child  care  are  fragmented  and  imcoordi- 
nated.  This  lack  of  attention  and  thla 
fragmentation  is  one  reason  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  recently 
established  a  Subcomjnittee  on  Children 
and  Youth,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  subcom- 
mittee can  provide  a  fonun  for  the  con- 
cerns of  children  and  youth  within  the 
Senate,  view  the  problems  of  the  whole 
child,  and  help  overcome  the  fragmenta- 
tion that  exists  in  our  approach  to  the 
problems  and  needs  of  children  and 
youth. 

This  lack  of  attention  and  fragmenta- 
tion are  also  reasons  that  the  concept  of 
a  child  advocate  has  received  support: 
first  by  the  joint  commission  on  the 
mental  health  of  children,  chaired  so 
ably  by  I>r.  Reginald  S.  Lourie.  and  more 
recently  by  the  delegates  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children. 

The  concept  of  a  child  advocacy  sys- 
tem to  help  assure  that  families  and  chil- 
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dren  receive  the  services  or  treatment 
they  need,  and  to  help  sissess  community 
needs  for  children's  services — makes  a 
good  deal  cf  sense.  We  should  test  this 
concept,  find  out  how  it  works  in  actual 
practice,  discover  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. This  is  precisely  what  Senator 
RiBicoFP's  bill  would  provide — by  estab- 
lishing Neighborhood  OfiQces  of  ChUd 
Advocacy  in  up  to  20  communities 
throughout  the  Nation — and  precisely 
the  reason  I  support  this  proposal. 

One  concern  that  has  been  expressed 
about  the  concept  of  the  child  advocate, 
and  a  concern  I  share,  is  that  child  ad- 
vocates might  interfere  or  intervene  un- 
necessarily into  the  activities  of  families 
and  diminish  the  parent-child  relation- 
ship. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  legis- 
lation Senator  Ribicoff  is  introducing 
pays  particular  attention  to  this  poten- 
tial problem,  by  referring  consistently  to 
assisting  families  with  children  rather 
than  simply  children,  by  providing  that 
the  family  or  guardian  of  a  child  must 
have  been  involved  in  decisions  to  use 
services  for  a  child  and  agree  with  the 
services  chosen,  and  by  containing  spe- 
cific prohibitions  against  any  possible  at- 
tempts by  Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child 
Advocacy  to  coerce  any  family  to  accept 
services. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  chUd  ad- 
vocacy demonstration  proposal  Senator 
TliBicoFF  is  introducing  today.  The  ap- 
proach he  is  proposing  represents  a  rea- 
sonable and  modest  first  step,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  receive  favorable 
action  by  the  Congress. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  MTLITARY  AP- 
PROPRIA-nONS.    1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    144 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

AMENDMENT  TO   UMIT  PENTAGON   OCTLAT8  FOS 
PISCAL  TEAK  1972  TO  $88  BILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuL bright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  military  autliorization 
bill  (S.  939)  to  limit  the  amount  the 
Penttigon  can  spend  In  fiscal  year  1972 
to  $68  billion: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  ex- 
pended for  Department  of  Defense — ^Military 
Functions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  shall  not  exceed  »68,000.000,000. 

We  are  introducing  the  Proxmlre- 
Mathias  proposal  as  an  amendment  to 
the  military  authorization  bill  due  for 
Senate  consideration  in  July.  However, 
we  may  call  It  up  for  a  vote  earlier  on 
some  other  bill,  such  as  the  continuing 
resolution  for  military  appropriations,  If 
that  course  of  action  appears  to  be  more 
appropriate. 

The  Department  of  Defense — mllitaur 
fimctions'  item  in  the  budget  which  the 
Proxmlre-Mathlas  amendment  would 
cut.  includes  funds  the  Congress  appro- 


priates in  three  different  bills — ^the  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill,  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  and  for  civil  defense  ex- 
penditures funded  in  separate  legislation. 

In  the  last  4  fiscal  years,  the  Pentagon 
has  spent  $10.4  billion  more  than  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  for  these  items. 
This  year — fiscal  year  1971 — Congress 
appropriated  $68.7  billion.  But  the  Pen- 
tagon is  actually  spending  an  estimated 
$73.4  billion  Instead.  Next  year  they  pro- 
pose to  spend  $75  billion  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  major  reason  the  Pentagon  spends 
more  than  Congress  appropriates  year 
after  year  is  the  huge  backlog  of  obli- 
gated and  unobligated  funds  now  on 
hand  which  total  $35  billion.  When  Con- 
gress cuts  their  funds,  they  dip  into  the 
backlog  and  make  up  for  the  cuts. 

We  propose  a  ceiling  of  $68  billion  on 
Pentagon  spending  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. These  incliKie : 

First,  this  cut  is  almost  the  precise 
amount  Congress  appropriated  last  year 
for  Department  of  Defense  military 
functions.  If  Congress  is  to  control  mili- 
tary spending,  the  military  should  spend 
what  Congress  impropriates  instead  of 
spending  much  more. 

Second,  the  annual  incremental  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  have  been  cut  back 
from  about  $24  biUi(Mi  at  the  war's  peak 
to  $8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1972.  That  is 
a  reduction  of  $16  billion  or  two-thirds. 
Military  manpower  will  be  down  about  I 
million  men  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Civilian  personnel  has  also  been  cut. 
Even  with  inflation  and  pay  raises,  these 
huge  reductions  should  be  reflected  in 
military  outlays.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Pentagon  budget  should  be  coming  down, 
instead  of  going  up,  as  the  Pentagon 
proposes. 

Third,  this  is  the  only  major  way  to 
reorder  priorities  and  provide  for  our 
great  domestic  needs — Job  training, 
housing,  health,  aid  to  States  and  cities, 
and  other  desperate  needs.  The  hard 
fact  is  that  unless  we  cut  military  spend- 
ing below  that  proposed,  existing  pro- 
grams will  eat  up  all  added  revenues 
generated  from  economic  growth  for  the 
next  2  years. 

Fourth,  as  we  disengage  from  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Indochina,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  our  future 
national  security  and  technological 
world  leadership  is  dependent  upon  a 
concentrated  national  investment  in 
military  and  civilian  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  not  in  the  nearsighted 
production  of  Edselesque  weapons  sys- 
tems which  too  often  turn  out  to  be  obso- 
lescent, redunant,  or  cost-ineffective. 

Fifth,  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
amendments  to  place  a  ceiling  on  Penta- 
gon and  other  types  of  spending.  Last 
year  a  similar  Proxmlre-Mathis  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  only  an  11 -vote 
margin,  42  to  31.  This,  year  with  the 
help  of  dozens  of  religious,  business, 
trade  union,  urban,  and  other  public 
interest  groups,  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  win. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  Hi 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  aggregate  amount  that 
may  be  expended  for  'Department  of  De- 
fense— Military  Functions'  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  shall  not  exceed 
»68,000.000.000." 


THE  MHJTARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    145 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proixised  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HH.  6531)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    148 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor McIntyre  and  Senator  Javits,  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6531  which  would 
put  into  effect  the  reorganization  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  called  for  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service. 

TTie  Commission,  directed  by  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Burke  Mar- 
shall, recommended  a  far-reaching  re- 
structuring of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. The  objective  was  to  assure  that 
the  rule  of  law,  a  concept  that  individ- 
uals in  like  circumstances  should  be 
treated  aUke,  would  apply  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

In  carrying  out  that  objective,  the 
Commission  called  for  a  process  to  re- 
duce the  possibility  that  accidents  of  geo- 
graphical location,  color  or  status  would 
affect  a  man's  rights  and  obUgations. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  organization  would  be  as  follows: 

National  headquarters  should  formu- 
late and  issue  clear  and  binding  policies 
concerning  classifications,  exemptions, 
and  deferments  to  be  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  country. 

A  structure  of  eight  regional  offices — 
alined  for  national  security  purposes 
with  the  eight  regions  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning — should  be  estab- 
lished to  administer  the  policy  and  moni- 
tor its  uniform  application. 

An  additional  structure  of  area  offices 
should  be  established  on  a  population 
basis  with  at  least  one  in  each  State. 
At  these  offices  men  would  be  registered 
and  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  directives  disseminated  from 
national  headquarters.  These  area  offices 
would  be  distributed  on  a  population 
basis,  with  at  least  one  in  each  State.  Ap- 
proximately 300  to  500  of  these  offices  be- 
ing able  to  answer  the  national  need. 

The  use  of  modem  data  handling 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  application  of 
uniform  rules,  would  facilitate  process- 
ing, registration,  and  classification. 

Under  appropriate  regulations,  regis- 
trants would  change  their  registration 
from  one  area  office  to  another  as  they 
changed  their  permanent  residence. 

Local  boards,  composed  of  volunteer 
citizens,  would  operate  at  the  area  office 
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level  as  the  registrsmts'  court  of  first  ap- 
peal. 

Appeal  boards  should  be  colocated  with 
the  eight  regional  offices,  although  op- 
erate Independently  of  them.  The  Na- 
tional Selective  Senlce — Presidential — 
Appeal  Board  would  remain  as  presently 
constituted. 


socket,  R.I.,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Elks  Club, 
380  Social  Street.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
will  preside. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     US 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sch- 
wEiKER),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hocms),  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr.  Bayh),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HtrMPHREV), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFFi,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  ) .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke  I,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss* ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin ^Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
115  to  H.R.  6531,  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  111(a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970, 1  announce  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  will  hold  hearings  on 
June  14  and  15  in  room  1318  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Btiilding. 

These  hearings  will  be  to  examine  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
Swann  against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
case  and  the  Implications  of  recent  court 
decisions.  They  will  also  examine  the  dis- 
placement and  present  status  of  black 
school  principals  in  desegregated  school 
districts. 

The  committee  has  also  scheduled  a 
field  trip  to  New  York  City  on  June  17 
and  18,  1971.  The  field  trip  will  Include 
visits  to  public  schools  in  various  areas 
of  the  city. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARma  IN  WOON- 
SOCKET,  R.I.,  ON  CUTBACKS  IN 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  COVER- 
AGE 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
will  continue  its  study  of  the  impact  on 
older  Americans  of  proposed  cutbacks  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  coverage.  The 
committee's  first  hearing  was  held  in 
Los  Aiigeles,  Calif.,  on  May  10. 

Oiu-  next  hearing  on  this  subject  will 
take  place  on  June  14,  1971,  in  Woon- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AIRLINE  AND  PILOTS  UNION  AID 
VIETNAM  POW'S  AND  MIA'S 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an 
airline  and  a  pilots'  union  last  week  an- 
nounced a  compassionate  and  eminently 
worthwhile  program  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  who  have  been  prison- 
ers of  war  or  missing  In  action. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  and  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association  on  May  26  Issued  a 
press  release  on  a  program  under  which 
Eastern  would  hire  returning  military 
pilots  who  have  been  prisoners  of  war  or 
have  held  misslng-in-action  status.  These 
veterans  would  be  offered  important 
seniority  advantages  if  they  choose  to 
fly  with  Eastern  within  a  year  of  their 
return  to  American  control. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  and.  indeed, 
the  Government,  feel  a  need  to  help  the 
men  who  have  served  their  country  so 
ably  and  so  well,  It  is  highly  commend- 
able that  private  industry  and  a  union 
have  joined  hands  in  arriving  at  a  spe- 
cific program  to  recompense  POW's  and 
MIA'S  for  the  special  hardships  they 
have  endured. 

I  would  urge  that  other  airlines  and 
other  industries  follow  the  splendid  lead 
of  Eastern  and  ALPA.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pilots'  union  press  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POW  Rated  Pilots  OrriRED  Airline  Pilot 
Advantages 

Washington,  D.C— U.S.  military  pilots 
now  m  Southeast  Asia  and  carried  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  prisoners  of  war 
or  in  a  missing  In  action  status  m.iy  look 
to  immediate  airline  pilot  careers  with 
seniority  advantages,  should  they  choose  to 
take  up  the  option  upon  return  to  the 
United  States. 

The  program,  conceived  and  developed  by 
an  Easrtern  Air  Lines  pilot,  was  announced 
today  by  (^puin  J.  J.  O'Donnell.  president 
of  the  31.000-member  Air  Line  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation  (ALPA). 

At  a  Washington  news  conference,  O'Don- 
nell  praised  the  Imagination  and  efforts  of 
First  OfBcer  Charles  (Chuck)  Dyer  in  work- 
ing out  the  complex  details  with  Eastern 
Air  Lines'  vice  president  for  operations, 
former  astronaut  and  Air  Force  Colonel, 
Prani  C.  Borman.  O'Donnell  said:  "This 
program  represents  a  small  but  Important 
reward  for  all  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
now  In  missing  status  who  may  choose  to 
take  up  the  option  within  a  year  following 
their  return   to  American  control." 

The  plan  calls  for  date-of-hlre  or  senlorltv 
to  be  pegged  to  May  30,  1971.  All  rated 
military  pilots,  who  can  meet  physical  and 
training  requirements  within  a  year  after 
release,  will  qualify  for  employment  and  the 
date-of-hlre  advantage 

EAL  pilot  Dyer,  who  is  a:so  a  naval  reserve 
pilot  from  Boston,  has  three  friends  cur- 
rently believed  held  In  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camps  He  lauds  his  company's  will- 
ingness and  Colonel  Borman's  Interest  In 
extending  the  offer  as  "a  gesture  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  ordeal  these  men  have  en- 
dured for  their  country." 

O  DLinnell  pointed  out    "This  original  and 


stimulating  program  is  indicative  of  the 
progress  a  forward-looking  ma.".agement  can 
accomplish  by  working  In  close  harmonv  and 
cooperation  with  its  pilots  in  seeking  'solu- 
tions to  national  as  well  as  ccmpany 
problems." 

He  added:  "The  professional  pilots  of 
ALPA,  who  man  the  transports  of  41  do- 
mestic and  American  flag  carriers,  look  for- 
ward to  working  cooperatively  in  similar 
fashion  with  their  managements  '  He  cited 
recent  beyond-the-cockplt  programs  gen- 
erated by  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Trans  World 
Airlines.  Carlbalr  and  other  pilot  groups  that 
are  designed  to  assist  their  comoanies  in 
broadening  the  market  base,  in  filling  empty 
jet  seats  and  imoroving  operatmg  efficiencies 
where  safety  is  not  compromised. 

Under  the  ALPA  Eastern  Air  Lines  plan, 
that  carrier  will  provide  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  prepare  ex-POW  MIA  pilots  for  com- 
mercial airline  operations. 

Of  the  more  than  1.500  Americans  carried 
in  missing  status  or  known  to  be  in  enemy 
prison  camps,  several  hundred  are  believed 
to  be  eligible  candidates,  should  they  elect 
to  pick  up  the  option  Following  release  from 
prison,  they  will  have  a  year  to  decide,  to  re- 
gain required  physical  status  and  to  enter 
Eastern's  training  program  before  the  oSTer 
expires. 

Having  the  retroactive  date-of-hlre  cf  May 
30.  1971,  offers  important  seniority  and  ca- 
reer benefits  upon  successful  completion  of 
training. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  has  not  furloughed  pilots 
in  the  current  traffic  slump  and  expects  to 
reopen  hiring  action  later  this  year. 

Captain  O'Donnell  stated  at  the  close  ot 
the  news  conference:  "The  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  Is  proud  to  be  a  partner  with 
Eastern  Air  Lines  in  this  imaginative  effort 
and  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  mutual  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  by  pilots  and  manage- 
ment. Colonel  Borman,  Eastern  Air  Lines  and 
Mr.  Dyer  are  to  be  congratulated." 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  87TH 
BIRTHDAY   ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  Senate  Resolution  118,  by 
which  the  Senate  extended  greetings  to 
former  President  Truman  on  his  87th 
birthday.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  saying  that  we  wel- 
come this  word  from  our  former  col- 
league and  President.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  salute  this  distinguished  citizen.  His 
patriotism  and  enthusiasm  are  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  know  him.  It  is  my 
hope  that  he  will  continue  in  good  health 
and  that  we  may  have  msuiy  more  op- 
portunities to  greet  him  in  the  future. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Truman  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

INDEPENOENCZ.  Mo., 

May  28, 1971. 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretaut  Valeo:  I  wish  to  express 
my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No.  118,  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the 
occasion  of  my  eighty-seventh  birthday. 

I  am  very  grateful  toi  this  special  honor 
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and  I  will  appreciate  It  if  you  will  convey 
my  very  best  wishes  and  warm  personal  re- 
gards to  all  of  the  members. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


OPPOSITION    TO    A    CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  575  may  be  taken 
up  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  8. 

I  believe  adoption  by  the  Senate  of 
tliis  conference  report  could  establish  a 
precedent  which  would  severely  restrict 
the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  deal  with 
House  amendments  to  Senate  bills.  For 
this  reason,  I  intend  to  oppose  adoption 
of  the  conference  report,  pnd  to  ask  for  a 
record  vote  on  it. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  ex- 
tended two  well-established  programs — 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  and  the  Public  Works  «nd  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  The  House 
concurred  generally  in  the  Senate  bill, 
but  added  a  new  title  I — an  accelerated 
public  works  program — and  requested 
a  conference.  The  Senate  agreed  to  go  to 
conference,  wnere  the  Senate  conferees 
unanimously  offered  a  substitute  for 
House  title  i.  on  the  subject  of  emergen- 
cy assistance  to  high  unemployment 
areas. 

The  House  managers,  however,  con- 
tended that  the  Senate  substitute  could 
not  be  accepted,  nor  could  any  substan- 
tial modification  of  title  I  as  passed  by 
the  House  be  considered.  They  did  so  on 
the  advice  of  the  House  Parliamentari- 
an, citing  House  Rule  XXVm  (3),  as  re- 
cently amended  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  Finally,  the 
Senate  conferees  receded. 

I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report, 
because  I  considered  that  the  procedure 
followed  raises  an  issue  which  could  af- 
fect all  Senate  committees,  and  all  legis- 
lative measures  initiated  in  the  Senate. 

The  first  effect  of  such  an  application 
of  the  revised  House  rules,  if  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Senate,  could  be  to  establish 
that  House  additions  to  legislation  orig- 
inated by  the  Senate  cannot  be  signifi- 
cantly modified  or  reviewed  by  Senate 
conferees.  It  could  result  in  major  legis- 
lative proposals  escaping  the  infiuence 
of  Senate  review  suid  revision. 

Second,  the  precedent  which  would  be 
established  by  Senate  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  575  oould  impair 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  originate  leg- 
islative measures.  While  the  House  can 
add  such  new  matter  as  it  desires  to  Sen- 
ate bills  and  then  ask  for  a  conference, 
the  Senate  conferees  would  be  known  to 
be  foreclosed  from  offering  amendments 
except  of  very  limited  scope,  such  as  dele- 
tions or  reductions  in  amounts.  There- 
fore, only  if  the  House  Is  allowed  to  orig- 
inate the  legislation,  would  the  Senate 
committee  having  jurisdiction  be  able  to 
have  its  proposals  considered  and  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

The  House  has  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  originate  revenue  meas- 
ures. It  has  always  asserted  exclusive 
authority  to  initiate  appropriations  bills. 
Now.  if  the  conference  report  on  S.  B75 
should  be  adopted,  the  Senate  may  re- 
linquish in  practice  its  right  to  develop 
and  originate  authorization  bills. 


Of  course,  another  way  to  deal  with 
House  amendments  to  Soiate  bills  would 
be  to  refuse  to  go  to  conference — instead 
of  amending  the  House  substitute.  But, 
third,  this  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  institution  of  the  Senate- 
House  conference,  which  I  consider  a 
valuable  and,  at  least  until  now.  con- 
structive procedure. 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  House  rules 
applied  to  the  conference  report  on  S. 
575  is  allowed  to  prevail,  the  only  way 
the  Senate  could  work  its  will  on  new 
matter  added  by  the  House  to  Senate 
bills  would  be  for  the  Senate  itself  to 
act  upon  the  House  substitute  without 
going  to  conference — returning  the  bill 
to  the  House  for  adoption,  rejection,  or 
modification  of  the  Stnate  revision.  That 
could  well  be  a  fruitless  procedure.  In 
any  event  it  would  be  terminated  by 
House  modification  of  the  Senate  revi- 
sion, an  amendment  in  the  second  de- 
gree At  that  point  the  Senate  would 
again  be  confronted  with  a  House  pro- 
posal which  must  be  accepted  in  whole, 
or  the  bUl  abandoned. 

I  presented  this  argument  in  the  con- 
ference, and  moved  that  the  conference 
report  In  disagreement,  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  the  procedural  issue  and  re- 
turning the  House  substitute  to  the  Sen- 
ate itself  for  decision. 

It  is  my  position  now  that  the  con- 
ference report  should  be  rejected,  to 
avoid  a  precedent  which  would  place 
the  Senate  in  a  position  subordinate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  should 
think  this  issue  would  concern  the 
chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  other  Senate  committees, 
and  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Rejection  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  575  will  place  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  House  before  the  Senate,  for  what- 
ever action  It  desires.  I  believe  that  would 
be  the  proper  course  at  this  time,  and 
would  at  least  serve  notice  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  unwilling  to  accept  this  new  ap- 
plication of  the  House  rules  to  Senate 
biUs. 

I  am  mailing  a  copy  of  the  statement 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rule  Xavui,  Clause  3 

RULES  OF  the  HOUSE  OF  EEPBXSEXTATIVES  AS 
AMEKDED  BY  SECTION  ISS(B)  (3)  OP  THE  LEG- 
ISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION     ACT    Or     197  0 

Netc  matter;  {deletion) 
Whenever  a  disagreement  to  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  has  been 
committed  to  a  conference  committee  It  shaU 
be  ill  order  for  the  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  propose  a  substitute  which  Is 
a  germane  modification  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
agreement, but  (their  report  shall  not  in- 
clude matter)  the  introduction  of  any  lan- 
guage in  that  suhititute  presenting  a  spe- 
cific additional  topic,  question,  isAue,  or 
proposition  not  committed  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  by  either  Hotise  shall  not 
constitute  a  germane  modi,^cotton  of  the 
matter  in  disagreement.  Moreover,  their  re- 
port shall  not  include  matter  not  committed 
to  the  conference  committee  by  either  House, 
nor  atmtl  their  report  include  a  modification 
of  any  specific  topic,  question,  issue,  or 
proposition  commtffed  to  the  conference 
committee  by  either  or  both  Houses  if  that 


modification  is  beyond  the  scope  of  that  spe- 
cific topic,  question,  issue,  or  proposition  as 
so  committed  to  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  BAKEK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  the  grave  con- 
cern Senator  Cooper  has  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  procedural  dilemma  that 
developed  during  the  recent  Senate- 
House  conference  on  S.  575.  The  inter- 
pretation which  was  given  rule  28.  clause 
3,  of  the  House  rules  will,  if  approved 
by  Senate  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  severely  endanger  the  effective- 
ness of  future  Senate-House  conferences 
on  legislation  originated  by  the  Senate. 
Senator  Cooper  has  ably  defined  the  haz- 
ard to  the  institution  of  the  conference, 
and  to  legislative  initiative  in  the  S«iate. 

But  accepting  such  a  narrow  interpre- 
tation of  the  House  niles  will  have  a  fur- 
ther and  more  immediate  impact,  to 
which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

The  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram, proposed  to  be  authorized  for  ap- 
propriations by  the  House-added  title  I 
of  S.  575,  has  historically  had  the  dignity 
of  a  separate  piece  of  legislation.  Senator 
Randolph  recently  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  which  would  have  substan- 
tially the  same  effect  as  title  I.  Only  in 
S.  575  as  returned  from  the  House  has 
accelerated  public  works  been  aiwended 
to  nonemergency  economic  measures. 

By  severely  limiting  the  abUity  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  deal  with  title  I  in 
conference,  and  by  sending  that  title  to 
the  Senate  fioor  appended  to  other  im- 
portant measures,  the  House  has  effec- 
tively precluded  the  Senate  from  review- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation.  Title  I  of 
S.  575  is  therefore  a  House  enactment 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  es- 
caped the  legislative  influence  of  the 
Senate. 

If  this  conference  report  is  approved, 
and  S.  575  as  amended  by  the  House  en- 
acted with  title  I  included,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  effectively 
passed  a  law  on  its  own — without  the 
Senate  having  ever  had  any  real  oppor- 
tunity to  debate,  modify,  or  review  the 
measure.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  grave 
situaticn  and  a  real  threat  to  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  this  body. 

Measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  end 
the  intolerable  restrictions  placed  on 
Senate-House  conferees  by  House  Rule 
XXm  (3).  I  am  confident  that  disap- 
proval of  this  conference  report  will  en- 
courage action  to  restore  the  effectiveness 
of  the  conference  procedure  and  elimi- 
nate the  threat  to  the  dignity  of  this 
body. 

In  response  to  the  immediate  problem, 
it  should  be  noted  that  disapproval  of  the 
conference  report  would  put  before  the 
Senate  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
enabling  this  body  to  establish  the  dia- 
log on  title  I  which  was  frustrated  and 
pretermitted  in  conference. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate disapprove  the  conference  report  on 
S.  575. 


TYRONE.  PA  .  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  extreme  trouble  which  the  town  of 
Tyrone.  Pa.,  is  currently  facing   I  have 
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asked  both  the  House  and  Senate  Sub- 
committees on  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions to  set  aside  $500,000  for  the  flood 
control  project  for  the  city  of  Tyrone. 

Tyrone  was  first  hit  with  massive 
flooding  in  1937,  yet  since  that  time  lit- 
tle has  been  done  to  stem  the  continual 
threat  of  more  flooding.  I  therefore  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  to 
both  House  and  Senate  subcommittees  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statemxnt  bt  Sknator  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.), 

Sknatx  Mimorttt  Lxadex  BcroRi  thk  Sxn- 

ATB       SXTBCOMMrrTEI       ON      APPKOPRIATIONS, 

JuNB  3,  1971,  Rk:  Ttronx  Flood  Contkoi, 
Pbojkct 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: The  town  of  Tyrone,  Pennsyl- 
vania la  currently  facing  real  problems — 
massive  unemployment,  massive  out-mlgra- 
tlon  and  massive  flooding.  It  Is  to  this  last, 
and  most  enduring  problem  which  I  want 
to  address  myself  today. 

In  March  of  1937,  the  LltUe  Juniata  River 
In  Tyrone  overflowed  Its  banks,  flooding  the 
town  and  causing  extensive  loss  of  property 
and  other  serious  damage.  Some  say  this  was 
the  beginning  of  Tyrone's  problems. 

The  1937  flood  served  as  the  Impetus  of  a 
35-year  struggle  for  flood  protection  for  Blair 
County.  In  1944.  a  Flood  Control  Act  was 
authorized,  but  since  that  time  little  else  has 
been  done  to  combat  this  problem. 

However,  due  to  the  concern  of  Eugene 
Hamill.  President  of  the  Blair  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  the  entire  Board  of 
Commissioners,  the  flooding  problem  of  Ty- 
rone :s  again  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  Congress. 

Since  1937,  significant  flooding  has  con- 
tinued to  occur  in  Blair  County  and  particu- 
larly in  Tyrone.  None  of  the  floods  has  been 
as  severe  as  the  1937  flood,  but  they  have 
been  signlflcant  enough  to  cause  considera- 
ble dfimage  and  severe  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  flooding  problem  still  exists.  To 
combat  this  continued  flooding  and  to  help 
further  the  development  of  Tyrone,  the 
Blair  County  Board  of  Commissioners  has 
proposed  a  3-pronged  concept  they  call  the 
Tyrone  Multl-.^gency  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Project. 

This  Is  composed  of  three  parts :  1 )  Reloca- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  Pennsylvania 
Route  350;  2)  Construction  of  Stage  I  of  a 
regional  sewage  treatment  plant,  and  3»  cr-n- 
structlon  of  the  long-planned  Tyrone  Flood 
Control  Project  It,  is  imperative  that  each 
of  the  3  components  of  the  project  proceed 
according  to  the  over.ill  plan  At  present, 
both  the  sewage  treatment  and  highway  c:>r.- 
structlon  portions  of  the  proF>csa;  are  pro- 
ceeding according  to  schedule  However,  un- 
less progress  in  the  flood  control  project 
(part  3)  can  be  accelerated,  the  success  of 
a  truly  coordinated.  three-CDmponent  multi- 
agency  project  Is  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

For  Part  3  to  proceed,  •500.000  must  there- 
fore te  Included  in  the  Federal  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1972  for  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
ponent of  the  overall  multi-agency  metro- 
politan project. 

I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  to  note 
that  funds  for  this  flood  control  p'liect 
were  not  included  in  the  President's  F  seal 
Year  1972  budget.  I  had  assumed  thar  due 
to  the  length  of  time  this  project  ha>!  be°n 
awaittng  initiation  and  the  active  dlsosston 
between  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Com- 
monwealth and  local  county  and  municip'' 
agencies  in  the  past  year,  that  funds  wo-ild 
surely  be  made  available  to  allow  the  Corps 
to  follow  its  proposed  schedule  of  ccnstr-  c- 
tion. 

I  cannot  be  more  forceful  in  my  urging  to- 
day that  the  needed  $500,000  be  set  aside  In 


the  Federal  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  for 
the  Tyrone  Flood  Control  Project. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  this  worthwhile 
project  throughout  the  years  have  not  dimin- 
ished. It  la  urgent  that  the  Tyrone  Project 
construction  begin.  It  Is  vital  to  the  com- 
munity of  Blair  County  and  necessary  to  our 
entire  State. 

This  much  needed  flood  protection  pro* 
posal  needs  the  positive  and  favorable  recom- 
mendation of  all  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  I  urge  your  strong 
and  speedy  endorsement. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  the  damage  these 
continual  floods  have  caused — damage  to  Ty- 
rone's land  and  property,  but  more  Impor- 
tant, damage  to  the  faith  of  Tyrone's  people 
that  they  must  deal  with  flooding  unaided. 


WE  MAY  NOT  LOVE  THE  SST,  BUT 
OUR  CHILDREN  WILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  SST  debate.  Congress 
was  treated  to  a  massive  lobbying  and 
propaganda  blitz  by  the  well-heeled  pro- 
SST  forces.  Financed  and  supported  by 
the  aerospace  industry  and  organized  la- 
bor, these  lobbying  groups  budgeted 
$350,000  over  a  30-day  period  to  convince 
Congress  to  provide  further  funding  for 
the  SST.  Fortunately,  Congress  was  not 
swayed. 

Mr.  President,  just  recently  a  different 
type  of  SST  propaganda  came  to  my 
attention.  It  is  far  more  insidious  than 
the  lobbying  effort  aimed  at  Congress. 
It  has  apparently  been  underway  for 
quite  some  time.  It  is  aimed  at  minds 
that  are  extremely  pliable.  And.  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  it  is  being  financed  by 
the  Federal  taxpayer. 

I  am  referring  to  a  program  of  avi- 
ation education  which  is  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation.  As  part  of  this  program, 
the  DOT  has  printed  and  circulated  a  73- 
page  booklet  entitled,  'Teacher's  Guide 
for  SST-T-T— Sound,  Sense,  Today,  To- 
morrow, Thereafter." 

This  booklet  is  a  primer  for  school-age 
children.  It  is  clearly  designed  to  put 
them  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  for 
the  coming  "SST  age."  The  booklet  con- 
sists of  exercises,  classroom  activities, 
writing,  and  research  assignments,  and 
short  fables — most  of  which  promote  the 
glories  of  supersonic  travel. 

The  most  interesting  are  the  fables. 
The  cast  of  characters  include: 

"Supersonic  Pussycat"— the  first  feline 
to  fly  to  Paris  aboard  the  SST. 

"Shaky  the  Helicopter, "  the  friendly 
shuttle  to  Disneyland,  described  as  a 
"ring-ding  whirlybird  of  the  West"— 
"a  multi-flsted,  hard  biting  chopper  " — 
just  like  something  designed  "way  back 
in  1500"  by  "a  paint-slinging  hombre 
named  da  Vinci." 

"Deci  Belle"— a  noisy  young  thing  who 
could  be  described  as  a  "roar  with  a 
heart  of  gold." 

The  situations  are  appropriate  to  the 
supersonic  age.  Here  are  some  of  the 
chapters: 

"The  House  That  Had  to  Move" — a 
tale  that  ends  "Today  the  movers  are 
coming  to  take  me  away.  Now  the  airport 
has  room  to  grow,  more  jets  can  do  their 
job  of  helping  people  travel.  Already  I 
can  hear  the  happy  sound  I  love  " 

Or— 


'The  Boom  in  the  Desert"— a  short 
story  in  which  sonic  booms  are  described 
as  "a  dull  boom,"  "a  dull  booming  sound" 
and  "a  soft,  dull  thud." 

Or— 

"Danger  on  the  Runway" — a  thrilling 
accoimt  of  how  a  flock  of  ducks  endan- 
gered the  operations  at  an  airport — "one 
great  metal  bird  facing  25  small  feath- 
ery ones  as  in  a  Jousting  tournament." 

The  art  of  poetry  Is  not  omitted  from 
the  volume.  There  is  a  limerick  entitled 
"Left  Behind"  which  stars  Maxwell  the 
Mouse.  The  author  is  anonymous — a 
merciful  gesture.  Really,  his  poetic  li- 
cense should  be  revoked. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  adventures  is 
that  of  Marita,  the  Supersonic  Pussy- 
cat, whose  silver  fur  is  washed,  brushed 
and  perfumed  and  whose  nails  are  done 
at  Pifl's  Feline  Salon.  The  Supersonic 
Pussycat  was  the  only  feline  aboard  the 
first  commercial  supersonic  transport 
flight  between  this  country  and  Paris — 
although  Marita  and  her  mistress  were 
actually  headed  for  their  annual  visit 
to  the  Riviera.  "French,  of  course,"  Mari- 
ta purrs. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  I  think 
it  wsis  actually  very  fair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  make  the 
point  I  argued  in  the  debate  on  the  SST: 
that  the  plane  was  of  more  interest  to 
people  who  can  fly  to  the  French  Riviera 
with  their  cats  than  the  average  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  who  was  getting  soaked  for 
this  project. 

As  a  reward  for  being  the  first  pussy- 
cat to  fly  supersonically,  Marita's  mis- 
tress had  her  fur  dyed  pink,  which 
caused  the  cat  to  remark : 

And  you  know,  my  dear.  Supersonic  Pink 
is  the  In  Color  this  year! 

I  guess  the  cat  forgot  about  Lockheed 
where  the  fashionable  shade  today  seems 
to  be  Bookkeeper's  Red. 

I  also  found  interesting  the  story  of 
"Deci  Belle"  who  is  described  as  a 
"smooth  chick  with  good  looks"  who 
"had  a  big  assortment  of  the  right 
clothes,  minis  and  all." 

Deci,  we  are  told  "was  attracted  to 
noise — the  louder  the  better." 

"If  there  wasn't  any  around,  she 
would  create  it." 

"Deci,  when  she  paid  attention  to  un- 
noise-like  things,  was  a  good  student. 
While  studying  about  transportation  in 
a  social  studies  class,  she  read  about  the 
supersonic  airliners  being  plaimed  for 
air  travel  in  a  few  years.  She  was  inter- 
ested particularly  in  one  problem  the  de- 
velopers were  having  to  meet — the  son- 
ic boom.  Oh,  how  she  would  love  to  hear 
one — a  great  big  loud  one." 

But  in  the  true  style  of  repentant 
flctlon,  Deci  Belle  saw  the  light  while 
trapped  in  a  traffic  Jam  near  the  air- 
port one  day.  Planes  were  zooming  in  and 
out  overhead.  Trucks  and  taxis  were 
hitting  their  horns.  A  rattling  freight 
train  was  moving  by  on  tracks  beside 
the  road. 

As  the  story  ends,  we  read : 

From  this  day  on,  Dec!  was  a  changed 
girl.  Oh,  she  was  fun,  but  she  knew  then 
was  a  time  and  a  place  for  noise  and  then 
only  to  degrees.  She  now  wma  more  inter- 
ested In  hearing  the  smooth  sounds  of  wliAt 
was  going  on  around  hex — particularly  those 
coming  from  the  boys. 
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If  the  teachers  are  not  skilled  enough 
in  using  these  stories  to  mold  little  minds, 
there  is  a  teacher's  manual  which  ac- 
companies tbe  text. 

The  suggested  exercises  are  Interest- 
ing. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  students 
put  their  heads  down  on  their  desks  and 
listen  to  the  sounds  around  them.  Could 
they  identify  different  sounds?  I  can 
guarantee  that  if  a  supersonic  transport 
had  flown  over  they  would  have  had  no 
trouble  identifying  the  racket. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  "discuss  why 
some  noises  are  necessary."  Could  it  be 
that  one  such  "necessary"  noise  is  the 
roar  of  the  SST? 

Role  playing  is  a  big  part  of  teaching 
these  days — and  some  of  the  roles  which 
this  little  book  suggests  students  play 
are  fantastic. 

For  example:  "You  are  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. You  have  been  asked  to  appear 
before  a  television  audience  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  sonic  boom  as  a 
side  effect  of  supersonic  travel.  You  have 
been  informed  that  many  citizens  are 
concerned  and  upset  with  news  that  a 
sonic  boom  might  cause  considerable 
damage  and  thimderous  noise.  You  miut 
convince  them  that  the  program  is  im- 
portant and  should  continue  by  present- 
ing the  facts  about  sonic  booms  and 
their  effects." 

Also,  students  would  collect  articles  on 
noise  and  aviation  and  "Determine  if 
there  are  any  subjective,  inferential 
statements  that  might  be  directed  toward 
influencing  the  public  to  adopt  a  certain 
attitude." 

Recruiting  new  talent  for  the  pro- 
SST  lobby,  perhaps? 

Mr.  President,  the  frontispiece  of  the 
booklet  gives  us  Just  a  clue  how  it  was 
put  together.  It  reads: 

This  publication  was  made  possible  by 
the  Joint  cooperation  of  the  following: 
Teachers  and  students  of  the  Fort  Myer  Ele- 
mentary School,  Fort  Myer,  Virginia:  The 
Department  of  Transportation's  Interagency 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Program  (Infor- 
mation Education  Committee)  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration's  ofllces  Includ- 
ing the  Office  of  Sufjersonlc  Transport,  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement,  Office  of  Aviation  Medi- 
cine, and  the  Office  of  General  Aviation  Af- 
fairs. 

And  as  for  printing,  there  is  this  nota- 
tion on  the  frontispiece : 

Printed  by:  Department  of  Transportation, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Aviation 
Education,  Office  of  General  Aviation  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  Justify 
spending  taxpayers'  money  for  this  kind 
of  blatant  propaganda?  It  would  be  rep- 
rehensible enough  if  this  type  of  ma- 
terial were  for  distribution  to  the  public 
generally;  it  is  doubly  reprehensible  to 
distribute  this  for  teaching  grade  school 
youngsters,  whose  minds  are  particularly 
malleable  and  pliable. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  government 
for  the  people.  But  when  we  allow  Fed- 
eral money  to  be  used  to  indoctrinate 
our  children  to  support  Government  pol- 
icies and  programs,  we  twist  the  constitu- 
tional mandate,  and  create  a  people  for 
the  Govenunent. 


Yesterday  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe,  reguest- 
ing  a  complete  briefing  on  these  educa- 
tional activities.  Among  other  things,  I 
have  asked  Secretary  Volpe: 

Who  paid  for  this  Ixx^et? 

How  much  did  it  cost? 

To  whom  were  the  bocddets  distrib- 
uted? 

Are  these  booklets  still  in  current  use? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jtjn«2,  1971. 
Hon.  John  A.  Voli>k, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAK  Mk.  Sbcbxtakt:  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  a  booklet  entitled, 
"Teachers'  Guide  for  SST  .  .  T  .  .  T  (Sound, 
Sense,  Today,  TMnorrow,  Thereafter,")  has 
been  printed  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Federal  AvlaUon  Administration, 
Aviation  Education,  Office  of  General  Avia- 
tion Affairs,  and  distributed  to  educational 
Institutions. 

Certainly  the  government  and  Its  agencies 
have  an  Important  educational  funcUon  to 
perform,  but  after  noting  the  tone  and  char- 
acter of  the  booklet  to  which  I  referred  I 
have  serious  questions  about  the  wisdom  of 
taxpayers'  money  being  spent  on  such  open- 
ly propagandlstlc  material. 

In  this  regard,  wiU  you  please  answer  the 
following  questions  regarding  the  booklet  it- 
self and  the  teacher's  manual  which  accom- 
panies It. 

1.  Under  what  authorization  and  appro- 
priation legislation  was  the  booklet  pro- 
duced? 

2.  What  was  the  cost  of  producing  and 
distributing  the  booklet.  Including  the  cost 
of  writing,  editing  and  designing  the  book- 
let? 

3.  When  was  It  first  printed  and  was  there 
more  than  one  printing? 

4.  How  many  of  the  booklets  were  printed? 

5.  To  whom  were  the  books  distributed? 

6.  Are  they  stUl  In  use? 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Whjuam  Proxmixx. 


DEPUTY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
KLEINDIENST  CLARIFIES  MAY- 
DAY FACTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  large  scale 
demonstrations  and  serious  disruptions 
were  fomented  by  the  so-called  Mayday 
tribe  in  Washington,  D.C,  this  past 
month.  Subsequently,  these  activities 
and  the  events  surrounding  them  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  roman- 
ticizing, mythmaking,  and  outright  fic- 
tion in  the  press  by  certain  political  fig- 
ures and  by  those  who  were  involved  in 
the  attempts  to  halt  the  regular  proc- 
esses of  society  at  that  time.  Often  the 
actions  taken  by  local  law-enforcement 
agencies  to  maintain  order  and  insure 
the  safety  of  the  general  public  have  been 
subjected  to  abuse,  attack,  and  invidious 
comparison  with  policies  and  philoso- 
phies inimicable  to  our  Democratic  form 
of  Government. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  a  forceful 
clarification  of  the  facts  and  fallacies  of 
the  Mayday  disruptions  was  made  by 
Deputy  Attorney  General  KleindJenst  in 
a  speech  yesterday,  before  the  Rotary 


Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's  remarks  merit  careful  study  by 
every  citizen  who  is  concerned  with  the 
fimctioning  of  law-enforcement  agencies 
in  today's  difficult  times,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  DeiHity  Attorney 
General  Kleindlenst's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Ma'tdat  Fable  and  Matdat  Fact" 

(An  address  by  Richard  G.  Klelndlenst, 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Cleve- 
land, June  3,  1971 ) 

One  month  ago  today,  a  large-scale  co- 
ordinated effort  was  made  to  stop  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  functioning  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  was  the  first  time  this  had 
been  attempted  by  an  organized  mob  in  the 
history  of  tbe  United  States. 

Certainly  there  have  been  nimierous  mass 
demonstrations  In  the  nation's  capital.  In 
1884  Jacob  Coxey  led  20,000  unemployed 
from  the  Midwest  to  Washington.  In  1932 
World  War  I  veterans  marched  In  Washing- 
ton to  demand  payment  in  full  of  their  mili- 
tary bonuses.  In  the  1960s  several  very  large 
demonstrations  were  staged  In  Washington 
for  civil  rights  and  antiwar  objectives.  Again, 
In  the  third  week  of  April  1971,  antiwar  pro- 
test marches  and  demonstrations  were  held 
In  Washington.  But  all  of  these  were  staged 
to  dramatize  popular  support  for  certain 
causes,  not  to  Interfere  with  Governmental 
processes. 

The  May  3  action  was  openly  planned  and 
executed  to  stop  the  Government.  It  was 
met  firmly  and  decisively  by  the  highly  com- 
petent Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  po- 
lice, who  were  also  thoroughly  conscious  of 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  public.  And 
they  not  only  kept  the  city  functioning  nw- 
mally,  but  did  so  without  giving  the  mob 
the  opportunity  to  make  claims  of  police 
brutality. 

They  won  tbe  thanks  and  commendation 
not  only  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  of  the  vast  majority  of 
members  of  Congreas  who  commented  on 
the  event.  The  attempt  to  stop  the  Oovem- 
ment  had  failed,  and  it  failed  In  a  way  that 
reflected  credit  on  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  cast  discredit  on  the  disrupters. 
In  view  of  the  alarming  spread  of  violent 
mob  actions  In  recent  years,  it  Is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  this  event  Is  an  his- 
toric turning  point,  and  that  the  rule  of  the 
anarchistic  mob  wlU  not  prevail  In  t.hta 
country. 

Despite  all  this,  we  have  come  to  expect 
that  voices  will  be  raised  In  Justification  of 
such  mobs  and  In  crltlclBm  of  efforts  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order.  Tbe  Washington  case 
Is  no  exception.  The  debris  left  by  the  dis- 
rupters was  still  being  swept  from  the  streets 
when  the  chorus  of  complaints  hegan.  Out  of 
these  complaints  has  come  a  fictitious  May- 
day In  Waalilngton— ft  Mayday  that  never 
happened.  Napoleon  cynically  observed  that 
"History  la  a  fable  agreed  upon,"  but  those 
of  us  who  saw  the  reality  of  Mayday  can 
never  agree  to  the  fable  that  has  been 
created.  We  cannot  live  with  history  that  la 
a  fable.  I  want  to  separate  for  you  the  fable 
and  the  fact  In  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  3 
1971.  ' 

Fable  No.  One — that  the  Mayday  action  was 
a  spontaneous  outburst  of  antiwar  opposi- 
tion— that  Its  participants  were  harmless 
demonstrators  merely  trying  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment's attention,  I  quote  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  12,  1971:  "In  fact,  the 
Mayday  demonstrators  were  mostly  feckless 
and  leaderless." 

Fact  No.  One.  The  Mayday  disruption — and 
I  am  speaking  from  public  souroea  tMtfy 
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open  to  all — waa  planned  as  early  as  June 
1970.  wben  Its  leaden  met  In  a  Strategy  Ac- 
tion Conference  In  Milwaukee.  In  the  sum- 
mer tbe  plans  were  pushed  along  In  a  meet- 
ing at  Berkeley,  California.  An  organization 
known  as  the  National  Coalition  Against  War. 
Racism  and  Repression  was  formed,  and  ap- 
proved the  concept  of  shutting  down  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Later  the  name  of  this  organi- 
zation was  changed  to  the  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice — familiar  to  us  as  the 
group  which  organized  the  Mayday  event. 
Leaders  of  the  organization  went  aroimd  the 
country  speaking  to  students  emd  Inviting 
them  to  come  to  Washington  and  shut  down 
the  Government  by  blocking  the  streets  and 
bridges  of  the  capital. 

Now.  since  Immediate  abandonment  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  United  States  would 
obviously  benefit  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnam  regime,  a  natural  question  has 
been  whether  the  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  those  foreign  adversary  Interests 

Leaders  of  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice  have  met  repeatedly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Viet  Cong  In  conferences 
at  Stockholm.  A  leader  of  the  PCPJ  has 
met  twice  with  the  North  Vietnam  delega- 
tion at  the  Paris  Peace  talks.  Late  in  1970 
leaders  of  the  movement  went  to  Hanoi  and 
negotiated  a  so-called  "People's  Peace  Treaty" 
with  North  Vietnamese  students.  And  during 
Mayday  week  the  banners  waved  by  the 
disrupters  were  those  of  the  forces  fighting 
against  American  soldiers  overseas.  Other 
lawbreakers  pulled  down  American  flags  at 
the   Washington   monument. 

Returning  to  the  plans  made  for  Mayday, 
a  Student  and  Youth  Conference  on  a  Peo- 
ple's Peace,  meeting  last  February  7  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan,  approved  the  Mayday  dis- 
ruption and  sent  out  a  call  for  support.  Mean- 
while, headquarters  for  the  Mayday  effort 
had  been  established  in  Washington,  and 
participants  were  recruited  all  over  the  coun- 
try with  a  propaganda  movie  and  leaflets. 
Orientation  sessions  lor  regional  leaders  were 
held  In  Washington  early  in  April.  A  a4-page 
Mayday  Tactical  Manual  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  coalition's  regional  of- 
fices. It  gave  detailed  descriptions  of  the  key 
bridges  and  traffic  circles  leading  into  the 
central  city,  and  explicit  Instructions  on 
how  to  block  them. 

It  also  made  some  clear  statements  of 
purpose.  These  Included  the  Intent  to  en- 
gage In  "disruptive  actions  In  major  Govern- 
ment centers,  primarily  Washington.  D.C 
(creating  the  sjjectre  of  social  chaos).  . 
Again  I  quote.  "The  objective  Is  to  close 
down  the  Federal  Government  sections  of 
Washington.  DC.  by  blocking  traffic  arteries 
during  the  early  morning  rush  hours  of 
May  3  and  4."  And  again.  "If  the  Govern- 
ment won't  stop  the  war,  well  stop  the 
Government." 

Make  no  mistake,  this  was  a  calculated 
attempt  by  organized  disrupters,  led  by  peo- 
ple who  had  met  repeatedly  with  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  leaders.  It  was  not  a 
group  of  frolicking  picnickers,  as  some  Wash- 
ington columnists  have  tried  to  make  out. 
This  was  a  deadly  serious  program  to  halt 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  a  force  of  20  00' 
had  been  mobilized  to  do  Just  that. 

Fahle  No.  Two — that  the  police  mostly  ar- 
rested Innocent  bystanders  and  office  work- 
ers trying  to  get  to  their  Jobs.  A  news- 
paper advertisement  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  states,  "We  say  categorical- 
ly that  the  majcwlty  of  those  arrested  were 
not  committing  any  offense  whatever,  and 
the  Government  knew  It  when  they  swept 
them  up  and  knows  It  now." 

Fact  No.  Two.  Out  of  about  7.500  arrests 
that  had  to  be  made  on  Mayday  to  keep  the 
mob  from  taking  over  Washington,  there 
were  probably  a  few  lawful  arrests  of  per- 
sons who  turned  out  to  be  Innocent,  but 
these    are    certainly    the    exception    rather 


than  the  rule.  A  great  many  cases  have  since 
been  dismissed  because  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible at  the  time  of  arrest  to  preserve  evi- 
dence. But  that  Is  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  these  persons  have  been  tried  and  ac- 
quitted. On  Mayday  the  police  were  arrest- 
ing disrupters  who  were  breaking  District 
of  Columbia  laws,  and  the  offenders  knew  It 
when  they  were  arrested  and  they  know  it 
now. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  figures  now  available 
from  the  arrest  processing.  Out  of  12,400 
arrested  frcan  May  3  to  May  5.  the  arrest 
records  of  nearly  2,300  have  so  far  been  re- 
viewed for  place  of  residence.  Only  11  per- 
cent were  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  a  substantial  majority  of  these  gave 
various  temporary  addresses.  It  might  be 
claimed  that  most  of  those  arrested  were 
commuters  from  neighboring  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  but  the  fact  Is  that  those  two  states 
together  accounted  for  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  those  arrested.  Several  other  states 
contributed  more  of  those  arrested  than  did 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  although  one  would 
think  that  the  proximity  of  these  two  states 
to  the  capital  would  yield  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  disrupters.  The  large  majority  who 
came  from  other  states  could  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagrlnatlon  be  called  com- 
muters trying  to  get  to  work,  but  maybe  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  will  teU  us 
that  they  were  all  tourists  who  Just  happened 
to  be  on  the  streets  and  bridges  at  6  o'clock 
In  the  morning. 

The  truth  Is  that  eye-witnesses  tell  a  com- 
pletely different  story  from  the  ACLU  fable. 
Says  the  Washington  Post.  "Our  observations 
on  the  street  at  the  time  and  from  the  films 
made  that  day  don't  bear  out  the  asser- 
tion that  most  of  those  arrested  were  In- 
nocent, even  though  It  Is  true  that  the  gov- 
ernment lacks  the  evidence  now  to  prove  they 
were  guilty."  The  legality  of  an  arrest  hinges 
on  the  circumstances  reasonably  known  to 
the  arresting  officer,  not  on  proof  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

Fable  No.  Three — that  the  activists  were 
not  really  doing  anything  that  would  Justify 
the  arrest  of  more  than  7,000  jjeople  on  May 
3.  One  of  the  few  senators  critical  of  the 
police.  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
referred  to  the  Mayday  week's  activities  as 
"civil  disobedience  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  Thoreau  and  Martin  Luther  King." 
The  New  York  Times  said  of  the  participants, 
"They  did  not  generally  taunt  the  police; 
they  tried  to  engage  in  friendly  dialogue 
with  them,  they  did  not  resist  arrest.  Inci- 
dents of  violence  against  property  were  com- 
paratively few  and  well  within  the  power  of 
the  police  to  contain." 

Fact  No.  Three.  Approximately  20,000  dis- 
rupters tried  their  best  to  carry  out  their 
announced  Intention  of  paralyzing  Wash- 
ington and  stopping  the  Government.  They 
did  this  by  widespread  and  unremitting  acts 
of  violence.  The  mlnute-by-mlnute  police  log 
of  May  3  and  numerous  on-the-spot  photo- 
graphs of  the  Incidents  show  conclusively 
that  the  disrupters  endangered  people  by 
rolling  boulders  Into  streets  laying  metal 
pipes  across  roadbeds,  stringing  barbed  wire 
and  ropes  across  streets,  setting  fire  to  trash 
cans,  spreading  nails  on  roads,  throwing 
rocks  and  bottles  at  passing  motorists,  re- 
moving manhole  covers,  slashing  at  motorists 
with  wooden  poles. 

They  destroyed  property  by  smashing 
windows,  slashing  tires,  overturning  cars, 
pushing  parked  vehicles  Into  traffic  lanes, 
ripping  down  signs  and  traffic  markers.  On 
one  occasion  they  stopped  a  Are  truck  trying 
to  get  to  a  fire  and  took  away  Its  ladders 
to  use  in  blocking  traffic.  On  another  occasion 
they  pushed  an  automobile  trailer  down  a 
steep  hlU.  completely  destroying  the  trailer 
and  spilling  Its  contents  over  the  street 
On  still  another  occasion  they  cleared  a  path 
through  the  underbrush  on  a  steep  hill  over- 
looking a  boulevard,    thev   held   a   truck   In 


place  at  the  top  with  steel  cables,  then  cut 
the  cables  so  the  truck  plummeted  down 
Into  the  street. 

They  blocked  police  enmergency  vehicles, 
turned  on  fire  hydrants,  disabled  city  buses 
and  commuters'  autoe,  abandoned  cars  on 
bridge  approaches  and  in  tunnels,  and 
dumped  all  manner  of  trash  Into  the  streets. 
They  stoned  and  beat  policemen  and  tried 
to  prevent  their  making  arrests.  The  total 
count  of  policemen  they  Injured  by  the  end 
of  Mayday  week  now  stands  at  39. 

To  compare  this  vicious  and  wanton  mob 
attack  on  Washington  with  the  civil  diso- 
bedience of  Thoreau  and  Martin  Luther  King 
Is  to  insult  the  memory  of  those  men  who 
stood  for  peaceful,  nonviolent  protest. 

And  In  view  of  the  enormity  of  this  attack 
and  of  the  necessity  of  arresting  more  than 
12.000  persons  within  three  days,  it  Is  a 
testimony  to  the  professional  discipline  and 
restraint  of  the  Washington  police  that  not 
one  shot  was  fired,  and  so  far  as  1  know, 
no  serious  injuries  of  disrupters  have  been 
reported. 

Fable  No.  Four — that  the  police  acted 
illegally — that  they  suspended  the  Consti- 
tution. At  the  President's  press  conference 
earlier  this  week  a  reporter  stated  that  the 
defendants  "are  not  being  released  on  the 
grounds  that  guilt  isn't  proved.  They  are 
being  released  on  the  grounds  that  they 
weren't  properly  arrested."  This  charge  re- 
fers principally  to  a  period  from  6:45  a.m. 
to  2.10  p.m.  on  May  3  In  which  the  use  of 
Field  Arrest  Forms  was  suspended. 

Fact  No.  Four.  The  validity  of  the  arrests 
was  not  challenged  by  the  Court,  which 
dismissed  cases  for  lack  of  evidence,  not  for 
Improper  arrests.  There  is  no  requirement 
In  the  Constitution  or  in  the  D.  C.  law  for 
the  use  of  Field  Arrest  Forms.  Such  forms 
had  been  previously  adopted  as  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  Their  use  could  be 
and  was  suspended  during  emergency  situ- 
ations at  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of 
Police.  The  reason  for  doing  so  for  seven 
hours  and  25  minutes  on  May  3  was  that  the 
offenses  of  thousands  of  disrupters  bent  on 
destroying  the  processes  of  Goveriunent 
were  coming  so  fast  that  there  was  no  time 
for  officers  to  fill  out  the  forms. 

To  do  so  at  this  time  would  have  Immobi- 
lized them  In  the  performance  of  their  duty 
to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  nation's 
capital.  This  is  not  an  excuse  for  violating 
lawful  processes,  because  the  arrests  made 
without  the  forms  were  perfectly  legal.  But 
according  to  the  critics,  the  police  should 
have  tiu^ned  their  backs  on  a  rampaging  naob 
in  order  to  busy  themselves  as  clerks  with 
procedural  forms. 

It  so  happened  that  the  sheer  volume  of 
arrests  forced  upon  the  police  made  It  very 
difficult  for  arresting  officers  later  to  link 
up  defendants  with  specific  offenses.  But  this 
was  not  due  to  any  calculated  scheme  on 
the  part  of  the  police,  as  charged  by  their 
critics.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  caused  by 
the  calculated  scheme  of  the  lawbreakers  to 
disrupt  all  the  processes  of  Government,  In- 
cluding the  police. 

That  the  courts  did  not  consider  these  ar- 
rests Illegal  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  "The  fact  la  that  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  arrested  under  circum- 
stances which  In  many  Instanoea  would  not 
permit  the  gathering  of  evidence.  This  court 
has  no  criticism  of  that  procedure." 

Fable  No.  Five — that  those  arrested  were 
detained  for  a  long  period  of  time  to  keep 
taem  from  going  back  on  the  streets  and 
creating  more  disturbances.  A  spokesman  of 
the  ACLU  wrote:  "There  Is  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  that  there  was  any  Intention  of  re- 
leasing them  until  after  the  crisis  had 
passed  .  . 

Fact  No.  Five.  The  record  shows  that  the 
police  processed  the  defendants  aa  fast  as 
physically  possible  In  the  face  of  the  massive 
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enforcement  problem  forced  upon  them,  and 
that  undue  delays  were  caused  mainly  by  the 
defendants  themselves — Including  hundreds 
who  refused  to  identify  themselves. 

Let's  look  at  the  figures  as  far  as  they  are 
available  from  data  processing  that  has  not 
been  finished.  Of  about  7,500  arrested  on 
May  3,  most  were  given  the  opportunity, 
beginning  on  the  same  day,  to  be  released 
by  posting  collateral  of  $10  each.  By  noon 
of  the  following  day,  about  4,700,  or  more 
than  60  percent,  were  released.  That  same 
Monday,  400  persons  were  presented  by  the 
police  in  court  and  released  on  ball.  Of  the 
remaining  2.400,  approximately  1.000  were  re- 
leased after  submitting  to  court-ordered  pho- 
tographing and  fingerprinting.  About  600  were 
relea,sed  without  even  that  requirement,  so 
that  by  Tuesday  night  only  about  500  per- 
sons who  refused  to  be  processed  remained 
la  custody.  They  were  released  the  next  day. 
May  5  The  other  300  or  so  persons  were  either 
charged  with  more  serious  offenses  or  were 
Juveniles  and  processed  In  a  separate 
manner. 

All  were  given  the  opportunity  to  be  re- 
leased within  hours  after  their  arrests.  The 
vast  majority  was  released  within  less  than 
one  day,  only  about  500  remained  In  custody 
after  a  day-and-a-half ,  and  because  of  thelr 
refusal  to  be  processed  were  released  the 
following  day.  having  been  In  custody  for  up 
to  two-and-a-half  days. 

I  am  not  supporting  two-and-a-half  days  or 
one-and-a-half  days  as  a  proper  time  for  de- 
fendants to  be  held  without  being  charged, 
but  I  do  say  that  under  the  conditions  de- 
liberately Imposed  by  the  organized  disrupt- 
ers, the  police  did  a  remarkably  fast  Job  of 
processing  those  arrested — faster  than  the 
law  Itself  required  under  the  circumstances. 
The  real  cause  of  any  delay  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  disrupters  to  shut  down  the 
services  of  the  city.  Including  the  processes 
of  justice.  As  their  Mayday  Tactical  Manual 
said,  "It  greatly  enhances  our  tactical  posi- 
tion If  the  jails  and  detention  facilities  are 
filled  with  demonstrators."  And  the  mld- 
Aprll  issue  of  the  Quicksilver  Times,  which 
was  also  used  beforehand  to  instruct  the  dis- 
rupters, told  them:  "Many  people  are  choos- 
ing to  post  no  ball  In  Washington,  since  It 
Is  expected  that  tens  of  thousands  of  arrests 
will  take  place  and  the  judicial  system  can  be 
effectively  paralyzed  If  people  stay  In  Jail." 

The  critics  who  charge  that  due  process 
of  law  was  Inadequate  do  not  talk  about  the 
fact  that  masses  of  people  came  with  the  ex- 
press pvirpose  of  overwhelming  those  legal 
processes.  This  Is  a  little  like  a  skyjacker 
forcing  a  pilot  to  fly  to  Cuba  and  then  com- 
plaining because  the  plane  ran  out  of  gas 
on  the  way. 

Moreover,  those  eager  to  get  back  on  the 
streets  for  more  disruptions  were  certainly 
accommodated.  A  preliminary  review  of  dis- 
ruption-type arrests  over  a  two-week  period 
shows  approximately  630  persons  were  ar- 
rested two  and  even  three  times. 

Fable  No.  Sir— that  the  police  held  the 
defendants  incommunicado  under  beastly 
conditions  without  basic  facilities.  The  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  said  they  were 
"Illegally  penned  into  detention  centers  with- 
out shelter,  adequate  food  or  sanitary  facili- 
ties or  medical  attention,  without  the  chance 
to  notify  their  families  or  call  a  lawyer." 

Fact  No.  Six.  Contrary  to  the  claims,  the 
defendants  did  have  telephones  available, 
though  they  had  to  stand  in  line  for  them. 
They  did  have  rest  room  facilities  available, 
though  they  had  to  stand  In  line  for  them. 
Attorneys  could  and  did  contact  them.  They 
were  given  lunch  by  2:00  In  the  afternoon 
on  May  3.  and  were  not  without  meals  there- 
after. They  were  given  blankets,  though  not 
as  early  as  they  would  have  liked. 

Extensive  press  reports  of  the  scene  did 
not  record  ^ny  degree  of  suffering.  On  the 
contrary,  they  recorded  a  kind  of  festival 
marked  by  singing,  chanting  and  dancing. 


RFK  Stadium  and  the  Washington  Coli- 
seum are  not  claimed  as  ideal  Jails,  but  the 
charges  of  Inhuman  treatment  were  fabri- 
cated In  order  to  fixid  something  on  which 
to  fault  the  police.  The  fact  is  that  the 
activists  came  to  Washington  to  disrupt  the 
Government  services,  and  then  they  com- 
plained that  those  services  were  Inadequate. 
They  came  planning  to  be  arrested  by  the 
thousands,  and  then  complained  when  the 
Jail  facilities  were  overtaxed. 

The  truth  is  that  those  who  leaped  for- 
ward to  cry  "foul"  when  the  Washington 
police  did  their  duty  would  have  found 
something  to  complain  about  no  nmtter 
how  Mayday  was  handled.  The  truth  Is  that 
the  police  foiled  an  attempt  to  stop  the 
Government  with  a  minimum  exercise  of 
authority.  Any  less  authority  would  have 
risked  letting  the  mob  rule  the  national 
capital. 

So  as  In  Aesop's  fable  of  the  fox  and  the 
sour  grapes,  the  cities  have  nothing  left  but 
to  carp  at  the  police  department  and  create 
a  fable  about  its  conduct.  They  have  not 
come  up  virlth  one  reasonable  suggestion  as 
to  how  they  would  have  handled  the  situa- 
tion. 

And  In  their  eagerness  to  fault  the  police 
these  sidewalk  superintendents  make  some 
revealing  omissions.  They  find  no  fault  vrtth 
the  disrupters  for  trafficking  with  those  who 
are  shooting  at  otir  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  They 
are  not  expressing  shock  and  indignation 
that  20.000  lawbreakers  would  try  to  stop 
the  Government.  They  are  not  appalled  that 
a  mob  would  make  life  unsafe  for  hovu%  at 
a  time  at  key  points  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, and  would  Injure  39  policemen.  In- 
stead it  was  the  police,  according  to  the 
Washington  chairman  of  the  ACLU,  "who 
were  the  cause  of  most  of  the  wrong." 

This.  I  submit,  is  a  fable  that  far  outdoes 
Aesop  or  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Even 
Napoleon  never  dreamed  such  history  could 
be  fabricated,  much  less  agreed  upon.  I 
further  submit  that  the  Washington  police 
proved  that  a  serious  attempt  to  stop  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could  be 
blocked  without  Impairing  Constitutional 
rights,  and  without  giving  the  disrupters 
new  grievances  on  which  to  feed.  Finally,  1 
submit  that  If  these  facts  triumph  over  the 
fable  that  has  been  Invented,  there  Is  hope 
that  the  first  attempt  of  an  organized  mob 
to  stop  the  United  States  Government  will 
also  be  the  last. 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  a  short  statement  con- 
cerning the  space  shuttle  program  and 
placed  in  the  Record  a  report  which  he 
identified  as  a  Rand  report  with  the  title 
"The  Space  Shuttle  as  an  Element  in  the 
National  Space  Program."  In  his  state- 
ment the  Senator  said  that  Rand's  con- 
clusions were  "devastating." 

Inasmuch  as  the  report  came  out  last 
October,  I  was  curious  as  to  why  it  had 
not  received  more  attention  than  it  had. 
After  some  inquiry,  I  discovered  why.  The 
report  was  obsolete  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  based  on  data,  perhaps  the 
best  available  at  the  time  the  study  be- 
gan, which  is  by  now  nearly  2  yeca*s  old 
and  was  already  out  of  date  by  the  time 
the  study  was  piAtlished  in  October  1970. 
The  study  did  not  represent  the  official 
opinion  or  policy  of  the  Rand  Corp.,  or 
the  Air  Force,  as  the  disclaimer  shows 
on  page  17101  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  May  26,  1971.  Furthermore, 
after  the  report  was  released,  neither  the 
Rand  Corp.  nor  the  Air  Force  chose  to 


continue  with  this  effort,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  report  suggested  and  ev- 
erybody agreed  that  additional  analyses 
were  needed.  Why  was  this? 

The  ajQswer  is  simple;  a  much  more 
comprehensive  and  sophisticated  study 
was  needed  and  NASA  proceeded  to  un- 
dertake one.  Or,  more  specifically,  they 
contracted  with  Mathematica.  Inc.,  to 
conduct  it.  That  study  should  soon  be 
completed,  but  a  preliminary  form  of  it 
is  available  and  has  been  available  since 
March  15.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  a  copy  of  it. 

Without  going  into  great  detail  at  this 
time,  the  more  recent  study  is  a  vastly 
more  extensive  and  complex  investiga- 
tion representing  a  much  greater  man- 
power effort,  with  more  current  informa- 
tion in  its  analyses.  It  Einalyzes  the  value 
of  the  shuttle  in  terms  of  discount 
rates — an  analysis  that  the  Rand  report 
did  not  do  but  said  should  be  done.  More 
important,  the  Mathematica  report 
shows  that  the  shuttle  is  a  break-even 
proposition  even  if  the  Nation  is  only  go- 
ing to  fly  a  total  of  39  space  missions  a 
year,  and  that  includes  both  military  and 
NASA  missions.  Utilizing  the  require- 
ments projected  by  NASA  and  DOD  of 
56  missions  a  year,  the  total  savings  over 
a  20 -year  period  come  to  more  than  $14 
billion  compared  to  currently  expend- 
able systems.  I  personally  believe  that 
the  projections  of  56  total  missions  a 
year  is  far  too  conservative  and  far  too 
small.  Historically  we  have  almost  al- 
ways underestimated  our  use  of  new 
transportation  systems  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  won't  be  true 
for  the  shuttle,  too.  But  even  at  56 
launches  a  year,  the  savings  amount  to 
more  than  $14  billion. 

Does  the  Rand  report  represent  the 
views  of  the  Air  Force?  Or  of  Rand  for 
that  matter?  The  Air  Force  states  flatly 
that  the  report  is  not  an  official  working 
document  and  does  not  reflect  current 
economic  considerations.  And  the  R&nd 
Corp.  says  that  it  was  an  independent 
exercise  by  four  members  of  its  staff  and 
was  not  requested  by  the  Air  Force. 
Space  Business  Daily,  an  authoritative 
trade  journal,  on  May  28,  1971.  even 
quotes  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
study  as  sajring.  "We  didn't  really  come 
out  against  the  space  shuttle — we  merelj' 
asked  some  questions." 

Based  on  this  last  statemoit.  Space 
Business  Daily  then  went  on  to  analyze 
the  Rand  report  in  greater  detail  and 
discovered,  despite  all  the  rhetoric,  that 
if  the  Rand  report  were  viewed  in  terms 
of  the  conditions  and  requirements  as 
they  now  exist,  that  it  would  actually 
offer  powerful  support  for  the  shuttle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  Items  from  Space  Busi- 
ness Dally  be  Included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  Just  one  final  commoit.  The 
real  question  here  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  a  space  program  at  all. 
This  is  a  political  and  not  an  economic 
decision.  On  the  basis  of  economics.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  shuttle  will  be 
cost  effective  if  we  are  going  to  fly  them 
some  minimum  niunber  of  times  a  year. 
What  the  economists  cannot  t^  us  is 
how  Important  it  will  be  for  us  to  have 
an  advanced  and  versatile  space  trans* 
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portation  system  with  the  capability  of 
precise  and  failsafe  launches  any  time, 
In  any  direction  and  for  any  piirpoee. 
That  is  a  political  decision,  and  we  will 
have  to  make  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'SLhiTD    Rkpoet    Oftess    PownuTJL    EcoNoiric 
Support  fob  Shuitls — HI 

The  Rand  report  on  the  space  shuttle, 
cited  by  Senator  Mond&le  as  proof  that  the 
shuttle  Is  not  justified  on  economic  grounds 
(SPACE  Dally,  May  37-38) ,  does.  In  fact,  give 
powerful  support  for  development  oif  the 
shuttle  exactly  on  those  grounda. 

It  Is  on  poUUcal  grounds — namely,  the 
willingness  of  Congress  to  support  the  rela- 
tively large  peak  annual  budgets  required  by 
the  shuttle — that  the  four  Rand  authors 
question,  though  nort  oppoee,  the  desirability 
of  shuttle  development  by  19T7. 

SHuri'U    WILL   PAT    TOB    rrSHJT 

But  on  the  grounds  of  cost-effeotlveness, 
that  13,  wlU  the  shuttle  pay  for  Itself?  (Will 
"the  total  savlne^s  over  other  methods  for  ac- 
complishment the  same  total  effort  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  shuttle's  RDT&E  and  Invest- 
ment"), the  Rand  report  concludes  that  It 
will.  Not  only  that,  but  the  report  makes 
this  conclusion  using  only  savings  accruing 
froir'.  lower  launch  costs — excluding  from  this 
co8„-effectlvenees  estimate  the  savings  that 
would  result  from  payload  advantages.  These 
payload  savings  will  accouat  for  61  percent 
of  the  shuttle's  total  savings  according  to 
NASA  (SPACE  Dally,  Sep^.  39),  or  near  SO 
percent  according  to  the  Rand  authors.  Thus 
the  following  analysis  by  the  Rand  report  Is 
based  on  only  half  the  potential  savings 
which  the  authors  envision  for  the  shuttle. 

COST-WTKCnVX  AT  CONSKBVATTVX  LAUNCH  RATE 

The  ooet  analysis  Is  based  on  the  Presi- 
dential Space  Task  Group's  Option  III  for 
NASA,  the  lowest  level  recommended,  and 
the  Option  B  for  the  Defense  Department,  a 
"modest"  plan  naing  well-defined  military 
support  missions.  (See  SPACE  Daily,  Sept.  19 
and  33,  1969.) 

"Because  of  the  generally  conservative 
trafllc-rate  estimates  Implied  by  these  plans, 
this  Is  a  more  severe  test  of  the  economic 
Justification  of  the  shuttle  than  would  result 
from  vising  the  more  ambitious  plans  found 
In  the  STG  report,"  the  Rand  report  pointed 
out.  Its  conclusion: 

"Given  our  tentative  launch-traffic  esti- 
mates (both  DOD  and  NASA  launches),  an 
estimated  cost  for  shuttle  RDT&E  plus  fa- 
cilities of  »9.0  billion,  an  aasumed  100-fllght 
useful  lifetime,  and  a  two-week  shuttle  turn- 
around time,  the  money  recovered  by  the 
shuttle  would  exceed  Its  cost  after  about  11 
years  of  operation  (late  in  1987) .  The  annual 
launch  cost  savings  in  the  mid-  and  late 
1980s  would  often  exceed  $1  billion  per  year. 
Ignoring  other  factors,  our  estimated  traffic 
rates  (about  60  launches  per  year  In  the 
mid-19803)  seem  to  justify  Initiation  of 
shuttle  development .  . ." 

WhUe  the  combined  NASAyDOD  program 
would  thus  Justify  shuttle  development, 
"neither  NASA  nor  DOD  alone  would  have 
sufficient  space  traffic  by  1990  to  warrant 
separate  shuttle  developments,"  Rand  said. 

The  shuttle  lifetime  and  turn-around  time 
were  given  by  STO,  and  from  this  the  Rand 
authors  estimated  a  requlreoient  for  10  shut- 
tles (exclusive  of  "  required  for  RDT&E). 
They  said  if  turn-around  time  was  Increased 
to  four  weeks,  3  additional  shuttles  would  be 
needed  at  an  incremental  coet  of  $1.3  billion; 
and  If  lifetime  was  reduced  to  50  flights,  6 
additional  shuttles  would  be  required  at  a 
cost  of  •3.46  billion.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  shuttles  do  not  crash  or  wear  out  through 
1990,  then  only  3  shuttles  would  be  needed, 
saving  43.3  billion  In  Investment. 


POLmCAL   CONSIDERATIONS  AND  ALTERNATIVE 
PLANS 

While  the  shuttle  is  justifiable  on  a  cost 
basis,  "the  final  decision  to  develop  a  fully 
reusable  shuttle  must,  of  course  reflect  much 
more  than  a  simple  cost  summary,"  the  Rand 
researchers  declared. 

"For  example,  the  space  plan  used  to  gen- 
erate a  traffic  model  should  be  analyzed 
carefully,  since  the  average  yearly  exptendi- 
ture  required  for  it  is  larger  than  the  current 
(and  declining)  space  budget,  and  the 
amount  by  which  its  peak  funding  exceeds 
current  funding  levels  is  substantial.  This 
latter  peak,  occurring  as  early  as  1975.  is 
particularly  troublesome  as  it  is  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  shuttle's  development  sched- 
ule. .  .  ." 

(According  to  the  Rand  authors,  develop- 
ment of  the  shuttle  at  its  present  schedule 
would  result  in  peak  NASA  budgets  of  •6.4 
billion,  %n.\  billion,  and  W.l  billion  In 
FT  '74-75-78.  This  Is  in  disagreement  with 
the  STO  evaluation,  which  calculated  peak 
budgets  for  those  years  of  •5.0  billion  and 
•5.5  billion.) 

The  peak  sftace  budget  will  be  "trouble- 
some," the  Rand  report  indicated,  because 
Congress  and  the  President  won't  support 
them.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  STO,  NASA, 
the  Presidents  Scientific  Advisory  Council 
and  many  engineering  and  scientific  organi- 
zations "have  all  identified  the  shuttle  as  an 
Important  element  in  a  future  national  space 
program  .  .  .  support  for  their  proposals 
within  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
has  not  mounted  noticeably."  it  said.  More- 
over, space  programs  "are  particularly  vis- 
ible targets  for  cost  reduction." 

On  the  assumed  basis  of  non-support  of 
the  cost-effective  shuttle  development  sched- 
ule outlined,  the  Rand  authors  generated 
their  own  "alternative"  space  program  sched- 
ules aimed  at  reducing  funding  peaks. 

By  arbitrarily  delaying  some  projects  and 
eliminating  others  recommended  by  the  STG 
as  a  minimum  program,  the  Rand  authors 
have  managed  to  eliminate  funding  peaks. 
In  their  seven  imaginary  programs  (whose 
basis  is  nothing  other  than  annual  even- 
kneel  funding),  four  of  which  eliminate  the 
U.S.  lunar  program  entirely,  the  authors  have 
also  managed  to  remove  the  cost  advantage  of 
the  shuttle  by  1990  in  all  but  one  case.  In 
four  of  the  cases,  shuttle  deployment  is 
pushed  back  to  FY  '81-82,  making  it 
impossible  for  the  shuttle  to  pay  for  itself 
by  1990  at  given  launch  rates:  in  other  cases, 
projects  which  the  shuttle  would  be  used 
to  support  are  pushed  back,  again  prevent- 
ing the  shuttle  from  making  a  return  on  its 
Investment. 

By  thus  delaying  and  distorting  the  space 
program  which  the  Presidential  Space  Task 
Group  recommended  as  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  meet  national  needs,  the  Rand  au- 
thors allowed  Mondale  to  announce  to  the 
nation:  "Using  traffic  rates  based  on  NASA 
and  Defense  Department  estimates,  the  Rand 
Report  considered  8  alternative  space  plans 
for  use  of  the  shuttle.  Only  in  one  of  these 
8  plans  did  the  shutUe  demonstrate  a  net 
monetary  gain  by  1990  .  .  ." 

That  plan  was  the  one  recommended  as  a 
minimum  effort  for  the  nation  by  the  STG. 
The  other  >o-called  "plans"  were  Franken- 
stclned  up  by  the  Rand  authors,  who  clearly 
stated  that  "none  (of  the  plttns)  are  recom- 
mended as  replacements  t(x  those  In  the 
STG  report  .  .  ." 

The  Rand  authors  concluded  that  if  the 
space  program  is  emasculated,  as  sought  by 
the  Mondales  and  the  Proxmlres,  then  "near- 
term  development  of  the  currently  proposed 
two-stage  fully  reusable  shuttle  may  or  may 
not  be  desired"  But  if  the  minimum  program 
of  the  STG  is  followed,  the  shuttle  "promises 
many  future  advantages,  including  cost 
savings  .  .  ." 

The  Rand  findings  are  thus  very  similar 
to  the  Mathematics  cost  study  of  the  shuttle 


(SPACE  Dally,  May  6-7) .  Both  inveatigatlona 
concluded  that  the  space  shuttle  would  be 
cost-effective  if  the  United  States  continues 
at  least  a  conservative  space  program.  For 
example,  whUe  DOD  and  NASA  have  estab- 
lished sctantlfic.  applications  and  securtty 
requirements  for  56  flights  a  year  in  the 
1978-93  time  period.  Mathematics  determine 
that  the  shuttle  would  be  economically  de- 
sirable at  only  39  flights  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  United  States  decides  to  curtail 
Its  exploitation  of  space  to  the  extent  of 
flying  only  30  or  30  missions  a  year  In  the 
next  decade,  then  the  cost  argument  for  the 
shuttle  is  no  longer  applicable  and  "criteria 
other  than  cost"  would  have  to  be  used  to 
evaluate  its  desirability. 
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Am  FoRot  Disavows  Rand  Shuttle  Report 

The  Air  Force  said  yesterday  that  the  Rand 
report  cited  by  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D- 
Minn.)  as  evidence  that  the  space  shuttle 
could  not  be  justified  on  economic  grounds 
(SPACE  DaUy,  May  27)  Is  not  an  official  or 
working  document  and  does  not  reflect  cur- 
rent economic  conditions. 

The  Rand  Corporation  says  the  study,  from 
which  Mondale  utilized  selective  conclvisions 
to  substantiate  his  charges  that  the  space 
shuttle  development  program  should  not  be 
continued,  was  an  independent  exercise  by 
four  members  of  its  staff  and  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  Air  Force.  One  of  the  partic- 
ipants in  the  study  says:  "We  didnt  really 
come  out  against  the  space  shuttle — we  mere- 
ly asked  some  questions,"  based  upon  what 
was  known  about  the  program  In  1969. 

A  Rand  official  explains  that  a  thorough 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  study  will  result 
in  a  general  disagreement  with  the  selective 
conclusions  reached  by  Mondale.  He  says  the 
study  was  initiated  within  the  company  and 
was  only  an  Interim  Investigation  that  will 
not  be  completed.  However,  the  report  is  now 
being  reevaluated  with  the  company  m  the 
light  of  the  Mathematica  and  other  study 
findings. 

The  Air  Force  emphasizes  that  the  report 
is  based  on  1969  data  and  "does  not  represent 
current  economic  considerations."  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  Air  Force  Is  awaiting  the 
results  of  NASA's  Phase  B  design  deflnitlon 
studies  and  offlclal  on-going  Air  Force  stud- 
ies before  the  final  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
can  and  will  be  made. 

Air  Force  officials  make  it  quite  clear  that 
they  completely  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  Mondale  from  the  report  re- 
garding the  space  shuttle's  economic  juMlfl- 
catlon.  The  Air  Force  says  Its  position  has 
not  changed  from  the  one  expressed  by  Secre- 
tary Robert  Seamans  a  few  weeks  ago  during 
a  special  hearing  on  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram. 

Seamans  told  the  Senate  Space  Commit- 
tee that  the  Defense  Department's  invest- 
ment in  the  space  shuttle  "should  amortize 
Itself  In  a  few  years"  and  the  national  Invest- 
ment "could  be  amortized  In  about  a  decade 
after  the  system  becomes  operational  (SPACE 
Dally.  April  2)." 

Seamans  explained  that  the  DOD  was  plan- 
ning a  fieet  of  the  space  shuttles  to  phase 
out  the  present  expendable  booster  inven- 
tory— "this  could  be  a  requirement  during 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  this  decade." 

The  Rand  report,  released  in  October  1970, 
was  first  discussed  publlcally  as  part  of  the 
space  shuttle  dialogue  by  Rep.  Joseph  E. 
Karth  (D-Mlnn.)  when  he  predicted  on  May 
18  that  the  space  shuttle's  'social  discount 
rate  may  be  under  attack  by  the  other  body 
(Senate)"  (SPACE  Daily,  May  19).  On 
May  20.  Mondale  received  a  copy  of  the  Rand 
report,  at  his  request,  from  the  Air  Force. 
The  Rand  Corporation  says  It  was  not  con- 
tacted by  Mondale  nor  Informed  of  his  pend- 
ing actions. 

Karth.  who  last  year  led  the  House  action 
against  the  space  shuttle  and  who  has  been 
credited  by  Mondale  with  generating  his  in- 


terest in  the  program,  said  last  week  that  he 
bad  studied  the  Rand  report  on  the  shuttle, 
as  well  as  Mathematlca's  report  and  one  by 
Aerosp>ace  Corporation,  and  concluded  that 
cost  estimates  "look  favorable,"  although  his 
present  support  is  about  midway  between  the 
"Proxmlres"  and  the  "Qung-ho's." 

Senate  shuttle  supporters,  commenting  on 
Mondale's  use  of  the  Rand  report  In  his  at- 
tack on  the  shuttle,  noted  that  the  Mathe- 
matica study  "answers  most  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Rand  study"  and  provides  Jus- 
tifications which  the  Rand  report  could  not 
supply.  They  point  out  that  Mondale  re- 
quested and  was  supplied  a  copy  of  the  Math- 
ematica study  long  before  he  received  the 
Rand  report. 

band     report     finds     SHUTTLX     will     NOT     IN- 
CREASE    SPACE     PBOORAM    COST U 

The  Rand  Corporation  interim  report 
("The  Space  Shuttle  as  an  Element  in  the 
National  Space  Program,"  October  1970,  R.  D. 
Shaver,  D.  J.  Dreyfuss,  W.  D.  Oosch  and  G.  S. 
Levenson  of  the  Rand  Corp.)  on  the  space 
shuttle  has  concluded  that  it  will  cost  this 
country  no  more  to  build  and  employ  the 
advanced  and  versatile  shuttle  over  the  next 
two  decades  than  It  would  to  continue  using 
existing  launch  vehicles  with  their  limited 
capabilities.  Stated  the  report : 

.  .  The  total  space  funding  requirements 
over  the  next  30  years  are  not  significantly 
different  from  plans  that  use  the  shuttle  for 
space  transportation  and  those  that  accom- 
plish the  same  missions  without  the 
shuttle.  .  .  ." 

Because  of  this  cost  "parity."  however,  the 
four  Rand  report  authors  were  reluctant  to 
claim  that  the  shuttle  was  justified  on  eco- 
nomic terms  alone. 

But,  in  fact,  they  did  conclude  that  based 
on  only  a  "conservative"  launch  rate,  the 
shutUe  could  result  In  a  cost  savings  of  (3.8 
billion  by  1990.  And,  this  cost  of  saving  with 
this  shuttle  does  not  include  three  of  the 
most  important  cost  reducing  aspects  of  the 
shuttle  launch  system,  as  the  authors  ac- 
knowledge : 

1.  Allowing  the  use  of  satellites  which  do 
not  have  to  meet  the  costly  aspects  of  harden- 
ing to  withstand  launch  rigors,  miniaturiza- 
tion, etc. 

3.  Permitting  recovery  and  reuse  of  satel- 
lites which  have  completed  their  Initial  life- 
time or  have  malfunctioned. 

3.  Allowing  maintenance  of  satellites  In  or- 
bit to  prevent  malfunctioning  and  to  extend 
useful  lifetimes. 

The  cost  savings  from  these  three  func- 
tions— savings  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Rand  "economic  justification  analysis"  come 
to  •150-300  million  a  year,  or  more  than  SIS 
billion  for  one  decade. 

What  the  report  authors  did  mention  as  a 
detriment  to  shuttle  development  was  that — 
while  It  would  cost  about  the  same  as  use  of 
existing  vehicles  in  the  long  run — it  would 
require  a  peak  NASA  budget  (according  to 
the  authors)  of  ^7  billion  in  five  years  and 
other  annual  budgets  which  are  higher  than 
the  current  NASA  budget. 

The  authors  used  this  point  among  their 
economic  discussions,  even  though  it  is  un- 
related to  cost-effectiveness,  apparently  be- 
cause of  their  keen  awareness  of  what  Is,  and 
what  is  not  politically  popular.  They  pointed 
out  that  97  billion  would  be  twice  as  much  as 
the  current  NASA  budget,  though  without 
mentioning  that  the  NASA  budget  is  at  iU 
lowest  level  In  nine  years,  or  the  possibility 
that  costs  of  the  shuttle  might  be  shared  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

However,  the  Rand  authors  concluded  that 
such  cost  arguments  are  not  a  sound  basis  for 
opposing  the  shuttle,  just  as  cost  argu- 
ments— despite  the  potential  savings — 
should  not  be  the  sole  basis  for  supporting 
the  shuttle:  ".  .  .  criteria  other  than  cost 
should  be  used  to  evaluate  the  desirability 
of  the  space  transportation  system."  (1  e.,  the 
advantage  of  having  an  advanced  and  versa- 


tile system  with  the  capability  of  precise  and 
fall-safe  launches,  the  ability  to  compensate 
for  inevitable  satellite  failures,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  flying  man  In  space  when  and  where 
he  wants  to  go  for  such  crucial  missions  as 
military  surveillance.) 

MONDALE   HITS  SHUTTLE  COST 

While  the  Rand  report  specifically  con- 
cludes that  the  shuttle  will  cost  about  the 
same  as  using  present  launchers  and  that 
costs  should  not  be  used  in  arguing  for  or 
against  the  shuttle.  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale 
(D-Mlnn.)  has  issued  a  statement  claiming 
that  the  report  justifies  his  contention  that 
the  shuttle  should  not  be  built  because  It 
costs  too  much    (SPACE  Daily,  May  27) . 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Rand  authors  had 
concluded  that  the  cost  argument  technique 
Is  not  a  sound  justification  for  opposing  the 
shuttle;  Mondale  Issued  the  following  cost 
charges: 

NASA  Is  requesting  tlOO  million  for  this 
shuttle  in  FY  '73.  This  Is  "only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg;  the  ultimate  cost  of  developing  a 
shuttle  could  be  well  over  $12  billion." 

The  shuttle,  along  with  the  space  station, 
"represents  NASA's  next  commitment  to  a 
huge  manned  space  program.  The  total  de- 
velopment costs  of  both  the  shuttle  and  sta- 
tion will  be  at  least  •30-35  billion  over  the 
next  decade." 

R&D  costs  of  the  shuttle  "have  Increased 
by  almost  $3  billion"  since  the  Rand  report 
was  written  last  fall. 

"According  to  the  Rand  report,  the  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  shuttle  will  mean 
a  NASA  spending  level  of  $15  billion  to  (140 
billion  between  1975  and  1990  .  .  . " 

"The  report  observes  that  shuttle  develop- 
ment requires  a  peak  civilian  space  budget 
for  one  year  In  excess  of  ^7.0  billion,  about 
double  the  present  annual  budget." 

Rather  than  building  the  shuttle,  "which 
cannot  be  Justified  on  economic  grounds," 
Mondale  concluded.  "I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  conclude  that  there  are 
more  urgent  needs  here  on  Elarth  which  de- 
serve priority." 

RAND    REPOBT    SUMMABT 

■While  NASA  has  documented  that  the 
space  shuttle  Is  merited  on  the  basis  of  the 
money  It  will  save  in  launch  and  satellite 
costs  (See  SPACE  Daily,  Sept.  38.) ,  the 
"Summary"  of  the  Rand  Corp.  report  on  the 
shuttle  used  by  Senator  Mondale  finds  that 
the  shuttle  "la  not  easy  to  justify"  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  alone.  And,  It  suggests  that 
"criteria  other  than  cost"  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  desirability  of  the  project. 

By  thus  rejecting  cost  arguments  for  de- 
teirnlnlng  the  shuttle's  future,  the  report 
reduces  the  decision  on  shuttle  go-ahead  to 
one  of  choosing  between  an  advanced  tech- 
nology system  with  great  capability  and  Im- 
mense versatility  and  an  existing  dead-end 
system  with  a  limited  capability  and  very 
little  room  for  flexibility  or  growth.  With 
only  this  choice  to  make,  the  decision  should 
be  obvious.  The  text  of  the  Summary  follows : 

SUMMARY 

"The  concept  of  a  two-stage,  fully  reusable 
launch  vehicle  that  can  place  a  50,000-lb. 
payload  Into  low  earth  orbit  Is  currently 
being  studied  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  NASA  for  possible  inclusion  In  a  future 
space  transportation  system.  Although  such 
a  vehicle  has  been  recommended  for  develop- 
ment by  the  President's  Space  Task  i  STG  \ . 
that  development  Is  not  easy  to  justify. 
Based  on  traffic  rates  derived  from  conserva- 
tive options  In  the  STG  and  DOD  space  plans, 
this  space  shutUe,  with  an  estimated  RDT&E 
cost  of  almost  (9  billion,  could  show  a  net 
( undlscounted )  transportation  cost  saving 
of  ^2.8  billion  by  1990.  However,  shuttle  de- 
velopment would  require  a  peak  civilian 
space  budget  In  excess  of  ^7.0  bUUon  in  1076, 
about  double  the  present  level.  Other  an- 
nual funding  levels,  while  not  as  large  as 
the  peak  levels,  still  exceed  current  budgets 


by  significant  amounts.  Alternative  space 
plans  might  be  adopted  that  would  alleviate 
budget  peaks  by  slipping  various  elements 
In  the  basic  space  plan  (e.g.,  reduced  shuttle 
operations) ,  but  none  of  those  examined  In 
this  study  restilted  in  savings  In  space  trans- 
l>ortatlon  costs  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  space  shuttle's  RDT&E  and  investment 
costs  through  1990.  Also  while  a  saving  of 
•3.8  billion  seems  large,  total  program  costs 
for  a  variety  of  plans  range  from  about  976 
billion  to  about  ^140  billion  (1975  to  1900), 
aivd  any  program  uncertainties  could  cancel 
these  savings  or  make  them  appear  small  by 
the  time  they  are  predicted  to  be  realised. 

"Some  transportation  cost  savings  might 
be  augmented  by  redesigning  satellites  to  use 
the  excess  payload  potential  of  the  shuttle, 
by  employing  the  shuttle  to  recover  and  re- 
use satellites,  or  by  using  the  shuttle  for 
satellite  maintenance  in  orbit.  Very  prelim- 
inary estimates  have  shown  cost  savings  di- 
rectly attributable  to  satellite  redesign  to  be 
between  •150  million  and  9300  million  per 
year.  These  savings  could  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic rationale  for  the  shuttle. 

"While  primary  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  a  shuttle  with  a  50,000-Ib.  payload  capa- 
bility, preliminary  cost  estimates  indicate 
that  there  is  little  difference  in  total  space 
transportation  costs  through  1990  for  design 
payload  weights  as  low  as  35,000  lb.,  as  long 
as  the  cargo-bay  volume  remains  at  16-ft. 
diameter  and  60-ft.  length.  Furthermore,  the 
funding  peaks  In  the  civilian  ^>ace  budget 
would  not  be  reduced  markedly  by  designing 
the  space  shuttle  for  a  smaller  payload 
weight.  At  the  same  time,  considerations 
such  as  fiexiblllty  in  satisfying  unanticipated 
future  requirements  and  the  ability  to  realize 
promised  satellite  cost  savings  argue  for  the 
larger  shuttle. 

"It  appears  that  estimated  costs  for  indi- 
vidual designs  of  generic  shuttles  having  a 
given  payload  capability  would  not  vary 
significantly,  using  presently  available  cost- 
estimating  techniques.  Also,  the  total  space 
funding  requirMnents  over  the  next  30  years 
are  not  "significantly  different  from  plans 
that  use  the  shuttle  for  space  transportation 
and  those  that  accomplish  the  same  mlwrinxui 
without  the  shuttle.  All  of  these  results  indi- 
cate that  criteria  other  than  cost  should  be 
used  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of  the  space 
transportation  system." 

NASA    CHALLENGES    MONDALE    SHTrTTLB 
DENOUNCEMENT 

NASA  yesterday  challenged  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale's  charge  that  the  space  shuttle  was 
not  economically  justified  by  citing  con- 
clusions of  the  Mathematical  study  which 
said  that  a  10-15  percent  return  on  the  shut- 
tle Investment  was  possible  In  a  13-year 
period.  (Bee  SPACE  Dally,  May  5,  6  &  7.) 

NASA  reemphaslzed  that  the  shuttle  "will 
be  a  coet-effective  system"  that  does  not 
depend  on  it  being  associated  with  a  space 
station.  The  agency  also  called  attention  to 
the  Air  Force's  continued  support  of  the 
program  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Rand 
report  (See  also  page  151 ) . 

The  text  of  NASA's  answer  to  Monadle's 
charge  that  the  Rand  report  "destroys 
NASA's  principle  justification  for  develop- 
ing this  enMTnously  expensive  project"  fol- 
lows: 

"NASA  has  contracted  with  Mathematica 
Ins..  Princeton,  N.J..  to  make  a  study  con- 
cerning "Benefit  Cost  Analysis  of  New  Space 
Transportation."  An  interim  rejxjrt  dated 
March  15,  1971  indicates  that  the  space  shut- 
tle will  be  a  coet-effectlve  system  because  of 
Its  influence  on  both  latinch  and  payload 
costs. 

"Development  costs  of  the  shuttle  itself 
have  been  estimated  at  about  ^9  bllllOQ  over 
an  8-year  period.  Estimated  coet  for  the  non- 
recurring total  system  is  ^13.7  blUlon.  This 
includes  all  research  and  development  costs 
for  the  ShutUe,  a  tug  which  would  transport 
payloads  from  a  low-earth  shuttle  orbit  to 
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bigher  orbitfi.  all  facility  costs,  and  adequate 
fleet*  of  shuttles  and  tugs  to  handle  the  fu- 
ture anticipated  traffic  of  more  than  700 
flights  in  13  years. 

"Coet-efTectlveness  of  the  shuttle  does  not 
depend  on  Its  being  associated  with  a  space 
station  program.  Reductions  In  launch  and 
payload  costs  with  use  of  the  shuttle,  and 
cost  reductions  from  retrieval  of  satellites 
for  return  to  earth  and  reuse  are  expected 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  users  from  the 
national  and  International  governments, 
commercial  and  scientific  groups.  Missions 
would  include  deployment  of  unmanned 
satellites,  repair  as  well  as  retrieval  of  satel- 
lites and  space  rescue  and  long  duration 
orbital  science  and  application  missions. 

"Results  of  the  Matbematlca  studies  show 
that  launch  cost  savings  are  significant  using 
the  shuttle  instead  of  expendable  launch 
vehicles — from  about  91,000  to  about  tlOO 
per  pound  per  i>ayload — and  that  savings  of 
nearly  50  percent  In  payload  costs  are  pos- 
sible because  of  reusable  and  less  complex 
designs  of  payloads  carried  by  the  shuttle  as 
compared  with  payloads  on  expendable 
launch  vehicles. 

"Results  of  the  study  show  that  In  a  pro- 
gram of  500  flights  over  a  13-year  period  a 
return  on  Investment  of  10  percent  would  be 
achieved.  If  space  activity  reached  a  total  of 
700  flights  over  the  same  period  the  return 
on  investments  would  be  close  to  15  percent. 

"Since  the  date  of  the  Rand  report  quoted 
by  Sen.  Mondale,  the  Air  force  has  continued 
to  support  the  NASA  shuttle  program.  In  a 
statement  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  on  March 
30.  1971.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  said : 

■'  'A  reusable  .space  transportation  system 
with  proper  capabilities  and  operational 
flexibility  can  offer  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide an  economical  way  to  transport  pay- 
loads  into  and  out  of  space  .  .  .  Development 
of  space  shuttle  which  employs  fuHy  reusa- 
ble stages  rather  than  expandable  ones  ap- 
pears to  be  the  surest  way  to  achieve  a  size- 
able cost  reduction  .  .  .  the  national  invest- 
ment could  be  amortized  In  about  a  decade 
after  the  system  becomes  operational  .  .  . 

"  "The  Air  Force  supports  the  proposed 
NASA  FY  1972  space  shuttle  effort."  '• 


SENATOR    CASE    PROBES    FUNDING 
OP   THAI   TROOPS    IN   LAOS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  indeed  our  whole  Na- 
tion, are  deeply  concerned  over  the  ex- 
tent of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  war  In 
Indochina.  New  facts  keep  coming  to 
light,  on  situations  wiiich  could  further 
involve  the  United  States  though  we  feel 
we  are  pursmng  a  national  policy  of  dis- 
engagement from  the  Indochina  war. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'M".  Case'  has  taken  the  in- 
itiative in  probing  a  question  of  consider- 
able concern — financing  by  the  United 
States  of  Th^i  troops  fighting  in  Laos 
Senator  Case's  initiative — reflecting  his 
very  alert  and  informed  attention  to  this 
matter — has  been  the  subject  of  a  num- 
ber of  recent  articles  in  the  press.  I  Re- 
lieve that  It  would  be  useful  to  have  a 
selection  of  the  those  articles,  laying  out 
the  story  for  all  to  read,  printed  in  the 
Record.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  eight  press  articles  on  the 
issue  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


|Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,   1971] 

Case    Sats    Unrna)    States    Secretly    Pays 

Costs  of  Thai  Troops  in  Laos 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  United  States  is  secretly  paying 
"through  CIA"  for  the  costs  of  "four  to  six 
thousand  Thai  troops  In  Laos"  without  any 
direct  skJtlon  by  Congress,  Sen.  Clifford  P. 
Case  iR-N.J.)   said  yesterday. 

Case  called  on  the  administration  for  "the 
specific  terms  of  the  agreement,"  which  he 
said  he  first  read  about  in  the  press  laisl 
month.  "Congress  has  never  directly  voted  a 
penny  to  pay  Thai  troops  in  Laos,"  said  Case, 
and  both  Congress  and  the  pubUc  have  "a 
right  to  know"  what  is  happening. 

Thailand  has  denied  having  any  troops  In 
Laos;  it£  officials  have  said  only  ttiat  there 
may  be  Thai  "volunteers"  or  "ethnic  Thais  ' 
serving  in  Laos.  U.S.  officials  have  been  pub- 
licly silent  on  the  subject,  except  to  refer 
back  to  the  elliptical  Thai  statements. 

Case  finally  got  a  reply  yesterday  to  a  letter 
he  sent  on  April  23  to  the  State  Department — 
but  he  said  the  reply  was  marked  secret. 

The  substance  of  the  reply  to  Case,  accord- 
ing to  State  Department  spokesman  Charles 
W.  Bray,  was  that  "nothing  is  being  done  that 
is  not  within  present  legislative  authority." 
Bray  said  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in 
closed  session  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  of  which  Case  is  a  member, 
and  State  could  discuss  the  matter  further 
only  in  the  same  manner. 

Case  said  last  night  that  "I'm  still  no: 
satisfied  .  .  .  We  should  have  been  advised 
before  the  thing  staned,  rather  than  having 
it  dribble  out  afterwards  In  a  way  In  which 
we  can  do  little  more  than  wring  our  hands." 

The  senator  said  that  as  he  recalls,  the 
subject  of  Thai  units  in  Laos  was  only 
"touched  on"  by  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
director  Richard  Helms,  in  a  clo.-ed  meeting. 

After  reading  press  accounts  last  month 
about  a  new  U.S. -Thai  agreement  "for  a 
sharp  increase  in  Thai  troops  to  be  used  in 
Laos,"  said  Case,  he  made  his  own  inquiries 

"I  was  able  to  ascertain,"  said  Case,  "on 
an  absolutely  not  for  quotation  basis,  from 
government  sources  that  there  are  four  to  six 
thousand  Thai  troops  In  Laoe  and  the  U.S. 
government,  through  CIA.  is  paying  for 
them." 

Case  said  that  "If  an  action  by  our  country 
cannot  stand  up  to  public  exposure,  then 
our  leaders  should  seriously  recooelder  that 
action." 

His  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  William  P 
Rogers  asked  if  financial  support  for  Thai 
troops  in  Laos  violated  a  congreeetonal  ban 
on  payment  of  mercenaries  in  Laos  except  to 
aid  American  troop  withdrawals  or  aid  in 
release  of  U.S.  prisoners;  the  terms  of  the 
Thai  agreement,  and  whether  the  United 
Statee  agreed  to  provide  support  "in  event 
the  Thai  troops  in  Laos  encounter  difficul- 
ties." 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  May  22,   1971] 

United  States  Said  To  Pay  Thais  Aiding 
Lao& — Ftjlbright  Says  Financing  of  4,800 
Violates  the  Law 

(By  John  W.  Plnneyi 

Washington. — Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  said 
today  that  4,800  Thai  troops,  financed  by  the 
United  States,  were  fighting  In  Laos  in  sup- 
port of  the  Royal  Laotian  Government. 

Mr.  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  suggested  that 
such  support  by  Thai  troops  in  Laos  was  "in- 
consistent with  the  spirit"  of  the  "anti- 
mercenary"  amendment  that  had  been  in- 
corp>orated  in  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
at  his  suggestion. 

The  amendment  provided  that  none  of  the 
defense  funds  could  be  used  "to  support  Viet- 
namese or  other  free- world  forces  In  actions 


designed  to  provide  military  supp>ort  and 
assistance  to  the  Goveriunent  of  Cambodia 
or  Laue." 

Among  other  aims,  tills  provision  was 
specifically  designed  to  prevent  the  Intro- 
duction of  American-financed  Thai  troops 
Into  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

But  as  part  of  the  compromise  leading  to 
House  and  Administration  acceptance  of  the 
Fulbright  "antlmercenary  '  amendment,  a 
clause  was  Included  specifying  that  the 
amendment  would  not  "prohibit  support  of 
actions  required  to  insure  the  safe  and  orderly 
withdiawal  or  disengagement  of  United 
States  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  in 
the  release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war." 

The  State  Department  refused  to  confirm 
or  deny  the  figure  of  4.800  But  its  spokes- 
man, Robert  J.  McCloskey,  said  the  depart- 
ment had  Informed  Senator  Fulbright,  an 
Arkansas  Democrat,  and  Senator  Clifford  P. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  a  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  that  American  support  of 
Thai  troops  in  Laos  did  not  violate  the  "anti- 
mercenary"  amendment. 

There  have  been  recurring  reports  of  Thai 
battalions  fighting  the  Communists  in  Laos, 
particularly  in  the  north  in  support  of  an 
Irregular  army  of  mountain  tribesmen  fl- 
n.inced  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

However,  Mr.  Fulbright  offered  the  first 
authoritative  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
Thai  contingent.  He  made  his  statement  after 
the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Commitments,  headed  by  Senator 
Stuart  Symington.  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
had  received  a  secret  briefing  from  two  com- 
mittee staff  members,  James  O.  Lowensteln 
and  Richard  M.  Moose,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  10-day  Inspection  trip  to  Laos. 

The  State  Department  sent  letters  yester- 
day to  Senators  Case  and  Fulbright  that 
clearly  indicated  that  the  Thai  participation 
In  the  war  In  Laos  was  being  suppiorted  fi- 
nancially by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

LETTEBS     classified     SECRET 

The  letters,  responding  to  questions  by  the 
Senators  about  reports  of  Thai  troops  in 
Laos,  were  classified  secret,  and  the  State 
Department  and  the  Senators  therefore  re- 
fused to  make  the  texts  public. 

But  department  officials  said  that  the  let- 
ters had  declared  that  the  costs  of  support- 
ing the  Thai  troop»s  did  not  come  within  the 
State  Department's  Jurisdiction,  thus  clearly 
pointing  to  the  C.I-A.  as  the  agency  provid- 
ing financial  support. 

The  letters,  department  officials  said,  con- 
tended that  financial  support  for  Thai  troops 
In  Laos  did  not  violate  the  "antlmercenary" 
amendment. 

The  executive  branch  could  argue — al- 
though the  State  Department  did  not  in  the 
letters — that  the  use  of  Thai  troops  in  north- 
ern Laos  were  related  to  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam  and 
thus  permissible  under  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ment. 

But  the  Administration  would  be  some- 
what handicapped  In  advancing  such  an  ar- 
gument because  of  a  statement  made  last 
month  by  William  H.  Sullivan,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs,  before  the  Senate  Refugee 
Subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts. 

In  his  prepared  testimony,  Mr.  Sullivan 
said  that  the  "other  war"  in  northern  Laos 
"has  nothing  to  do  with  military  operations 
In  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia." 

Alternatively,  the  Administration  could 
argue  that  the  "antlmercenary"  amendment 
applied  only  to  Defense  Department  appro- 
priations and  not  to  funds  provided  to  the 
C.I-A. 

In  protesting  yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor 
against  the  flnanclng  of  Thai  troops  In  Laos 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  Con- 
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gress.  Mr.  Case  observed  that  "the  money 
comes  out  of  that  vast  treasure  chest,  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  but  never  con- 
trolled, for  discretionary  military  and  intel- 
ligence purposes." 

The  agreement  to  provide  flnanclal  sup- 
port to  the  Thai  troops  apparently  predates 
enactment  of  the  Fulbright  amendment  last 
December. 

According  to  repwrts  from  Vientiane,  the 
Laotian  administrative  capital,  the  Thai  bat- 
talions were  first  Introduced  about  a  year 
ago  when  the  C.I. A. -supported  army  of  moun- 
tain tribesmen,  commanded  by  MaJ.  Oen. 
Vang  Pao,  was  under  severe  pressure  from 
the  Communist  forces. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
1.    19711 

United  States  Role  in  Laos  Stirs  Rtimbungs 
IN   Congress 
(By  George  W.  Ash  worth) 
Washington. — American       activities       In 
Laos — and  the  administration's  extreme  re- 
luctance to  talk  about  them — threaten  now 
to    Increase    the    President's    difficulties    on 
Capitol  Hill  and  with  the  public. 

Little  Is  known  outside  administration 
circles  of  the  precise  extent  of  American 
Involvement  In  Laos.  This  administration — 
like  the  Democratic  administration  before 
It — simply  does  not  want  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  Senators  have  run  Into  difficulty 
finding  out  even  in  private  Just  what  is  go- 
ing on. 

That  fact  Is  much  more  worrisome  to  the 
regular  critics  of  the  President's  policies  In 
Indo-Chlna,  such  as  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright 
(D)  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  It  Is  to 
those  more  favorably  inclined  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  war  policies. 

But  Laos  provides  a  source  of  contention, 
and  the  administration  now  is  urged  by  crit- 
ics to  level  with  Capitol  HIU  and  with  the 
public. 

This  newspaper  reported  a  month  ago  that 
the  administration  has  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Oovernment  of  Thailand  for 
sharply  Increased  use  of  Thai  forces  in  Iaos 
in  suppwrt  of  the  neutralist  government. 

It  was  reported  that,  as  a  consequence,  the 
use  of  Thai  forces  had  sharply  risen  in  Laos 
over  some  months  from  well  under  1,000  to 
a  figure  believed  in  excess  of  4,000.  And, 
from  all  Indications,  the  Thai  Government 
was  willing  to  provide  far  more  if  the  Amer- 
ican administration  would  provide  funds. 

The  story  prompted  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case 
(Ri  of  New  Jersey  to  fire  off  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  asking 
comment  on  the  accuracy  of  the  reports,  and, 
assuming  correctness,  answers  on  five  points: 
Does  the  administration  consider  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  Thai  troops  in  Laos  to 
be  In  accord  with  the  Cooper-Church  provi- 
sions in  the  1970  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
that  bans  the  payment  of  mercenaries  ex- 
cept to  protect  a  safe  and  orderly  American 
withdrawal  or  disengagement  from  Southeast 
Asia  or  to  aid  in  the  release  of  United  States 
prisoners? 

In  the  agreement  with  Thailand  to  be 
presented  as  a  treaty  to  the  Senate? 

What  are  the  agreement's  specifics.  Includ- 
ing cost  and  duration? 

Will  supplemental  appropriations  be  asked. 
or  is  reprograming  envisioned'' 

Has  the  U.S.  Oovernment  given  the  Thais 
assurance  of  support  In  the  event  Thai  troops 
encounter  difficulties? 

brief  response 

According  to  sources,  the  administration's 
written  response  was  far  from  elaborate. 
Further  elaboration  is  being  sought.  After 
comparing  the  State  Department  report  with 
information  given  by  two  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  aides  Just  back  from  Laos.  Sena- 
tor Case  described  the  administration  reply 


as  "Incomplete  and  in  certain  respects  In- 
accurate." 

Marshall  Oreen,  AsAtant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  aUd  Pacific  Affairs,  Is 
expected  In  the  near  future  to  be  available  to 
brief  the  committee  in  secret  session  on  the 
Laos  operations. 

The  Thai  troops  are  not  the  only  issue  re- 
lated to  Laos  that  has  drawn  senatorial  in- 
terest. So  far,  the  costs  of  various  activities 
in  Laos  are  sketchy  at  best.  The  only  gen- 
erally available  figure  Is  $50  million  or  so 
per  year  for  activities  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID). 

MILITABT    aid    DISCLOSXD 

Total  military  assistance  funded  by  the 
services  in  Laos  In  fiscal  1970  was  disclosed 
in  subcommittee  hearings  as  890  million.  But 
the  figures  for  fiscal  1971,  which  now  Is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  fiscal  1972,  begin- 
ning July  1,  are  so  far  not  on  the  record. 

Nor  Is  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  establishment 
in  Laos  or  of  bombing  missions  In  support 
of  the  fighting  in  northern  Laos  on  the 
record. 

This  administration  and  the  one  before  It 
argue  that  full  or  relatively  full  disclosure 
would  make  the  U.S.  in  clear  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  that  established  the  theoreti- 
cal neutrality  of  Laos. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  extremely 
active  In  Laos  for  years.  And  the  Americans 
have  been  In  the  fray  as  a  counter  to  that 
North  Vietnamese  activity. 

REASON    FOR    RELUCTANCE 

Since  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  admit 
what  they  are  doing,  the  Americans  are  also 
reluctant  to  be  open  on  the  matter.  To  do  so 
would  not  only  hurt  the  bargaining  position 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  side,  but  It  would 
also  give  the  North  Vietnamese  substantial 
ammunition  for  propaganda  warfare.  And. 
beyond  that  disclosure  could,  it  is  argued, 
make  It  almost  certainly  Impossible  to  re- 
establish neutrality  under  the  present  Ge- 
neva Accords. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  however,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  Royal 
Lao  Oovernment,  the  Americans  Involved,  all 
Communlst-bloc  nations,  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
what  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  doing.  Left  out  in  the  informational 
cold  are  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public. 

OVERSEEING    FUNCTION 

In  such  a  circumstance,  critics  argue,  the 
overseeing  function  of  the  Congress  cannot 
be  exercised,  and  It  Is  necessary  to  take  the 
administration  on  blind  faith  In  such  mat- 
ters. For  doubters,  such  as  Mr.  Fulbright  and 
Mr.  Case,  blind  faith  is  not  enough. 

Much  of  the  American  effort  in  Laos  Is 
being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  One  skeptic 
said,  "From  what  I  can  gather,  the  CIA  is 
doing  a  very  captable  Job  in  Laos.  No  other 
group,  such  as  the  Army,  could  do  nearly  so 
we'.l.  From  the  point  of  view  of  how  well 
what  we  are  doing  In  Laos  is  being  handled, 
there  probably  Isn't  much  argument.  But 
there  is  the  question  of  Just  how  much  of 
what  we  are  dt^lng  we  should  be  doing." 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  21,  1971] 
Case  REPomrs  Confirmation  Untted  States 
Finances  Thais  in  Laos 
(By  Gene  Olshl) 
Washington. — Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  (R., 
N.J.)  said  today  "government  sources"  have 
confirmed  that  the  United  States  is  financing 
4.000  to  6,000  Thai  troops  in  Laos  In  accord- 
ance with  a  still-secret  agreement. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  Mr.  Case 
said  he  flrat  read  about  the  U.S.-Thal  agree- 
ment In  the  Christian  Seienct  Monitor  on 
April  17.  but  that  the  State  Department  stlU 
has  not  responded  to  his  queries  on  the 
article. 


through    the    CIA 

since  then,  Mr.  Case  said,  "I  was  able  to 
ascertain,  on  an  absolutely  not-for-quotatlon 
basis  from  government  sources,  that  there 
are  4,000  to  6,000  Thai  troops  In  Laos  and 
the  U.S.  government,  tiirough  the  CIA,  is  pay- 
ing for  them." 

While  he  places  no  faith  In  the  credibility 
of  Radio  Hanoi,  he  added,  he  was  also  aware 
of  Its  broadcasts  discussing  the  presence  of 
Thai  troops  in  Laos. 

"My  perhapjs  plaintive  question  is;  should 
a  U.S.  senator  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  have  to  learn  of  im- 
portant agreements  our  government  has 
made  by  reading  the  newspapers,  by  talking 
privately  with  government  officials  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  quoted  and  by  listening  to 
foreign  radio  broadcasts?"  Mr.  Case  said. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    VIOLATION 

He  suggested  that  the  alleged  agreement 
with  Thailand  violated  the  ConstituUon  In 
two  respects:  the  Senate  has  not  ratlfled  it 
and  Congress  has  not  i^jpropriated  any  funds 
for  paying  Thai  troops  in  Laos. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Case  Joined  Senator  Harold 
E.  Hughes  (D.,  Iowa)  and  Senator  Richard 
S.  Schweiker  (R.,  Pa.)  in  co-sponsoring  today 
two  amendments  to  the  draft  bill  which  U 
pending  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  two  amendments,  designed  to  lead  to 
an  all-volunteer  Army,  would  extend  the 
draft  for  only  one  year  Insteswl  of  two  as  the 
bill  now  provides,  and  sharply  Increase  mili- 
tary pay. 

[F^om  the  Baltimore  News  American.  May  20. 
19711 

Secret  Thai  Deal  CHARCko  by  Case 

Washington. — Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case.  R-N.J.. 
today  charged  the  Nixon  administration  with 
"apparent  widening  of  American  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia"  by  secretly  agreeing  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  thousands  of  Thai  com- 
bat troops  In  Laos. 

He  charged  in  a  prepared  Senate  speech 
that  this  could  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
"tens  of  millions  of  dollars"  and  "lead  our 
country  Into  a  serious  military  Involvement 
If  we  ever  had  to  bail  out  the  Thais." 

De^lte  the  administration's  failure  to  co- 
operate with  Congress,  Case  disclosed,  "I  was 
able  to  ascertain,  on  an  absolutely  not  tor 
quotation  basis  from  government  sources, 
that  there  are  4,000  to  6,000  Thai  troops  in 
Laos  and  the  U.S.  government,  through  CIA, 
is  paying  for  them." 

Case  disclosed  that  he  had  sought  for  the 
last  month  to  get  an  explanation  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  WUliam  P.  Rogers  and  other 
high  administration  officials  of  why  the  secret 
pact  was  made  without  consultation  with 
Congress. 

But  the  New  Jersey  senator  said  that  his 
month-old  letter  was  still  unanswered  and 
that  Acting  SecrettoTT  of  State  John  Irwin, 
during  Rogers'  absence  In  the  Middle  East, 
had  refused  to  discuss  the  Issue,  except  in 
a  closed-door,  "executive"  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

"I  am  sure  that  at  some  future  time  an 
administration  representative  wUI  sit  down 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be- 
hind locked  doors  and  inform  us  bow  and 
why  the  United  States  is  paying  for  Thai 
troops  in  Laos,"  Case  added. 

"But  this  will  be  months  after  the  fact." 
he  charged,  "and  we  shall  undoubtedly  b« 
told  about  an  on-going  program  which  would 
be  difficult  to  stop  even  if  we  were  so  inclined. 
"The  administration  should  have  consulted 
with  us  before  embarking  on  a  new  policy." 
the  senator  contended,  adding  that  "our  na- 
tion's foreign  policy  is  weakened  when  it 
does  not  reflect  consultation  and  interaction 
with  the  American  people." 

"MoreoTer.  the  Congress  has  the  sole  con- 
stitutional authority  to  appropriate  funds." 
Case  pointed  out.  "These  are  presumably 
government   funds   being   paid   to  Thailand. 
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But    Congress    has    never    directly    voted    a 
penny  to  pay  Thai  troops  In  Laoa. 

"The  money  comes  out  of  that  vast  treas- 
ure chest,  which  Congress  has  appropriated 
but  never  controlled,  for  discretionary  mili- 
tary and  Intelligence  purposes,"  Case  charged. 
"I  strongly  believe  that  Congress  should  con- 
trol this  money.  Certainly  we  should  luiow 
how  It  is  being  spent." 

(Prom    the    Newark    (N-J.)     E^venlng    News, 
May  20,  1971  ] 

(By  John  J.  Farmer) 

Washington. — Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case,  R- 
NJ..  charged  today  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  negotiated  and  Is  financing  a 
sharp  increase  of  Thai  troops  in  Laos  with- 
out congressional  consent. 

"This  is  an  apparent  widening  of  American 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  have  consulted  with  us 
before  embaxklng  on  an  new  policy,"  he  as- 
serted in  a  speech  for  delivery  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

The  speech  continues — Indeed  steps  up — 
Case's  criticism  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's war,  Information  and  defense  budget 
policies. 

He  expressed  particular  anger  that  even 
his  position  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee provided  no  access  to  the  agreement 
with  Thailand.  He  discovered  it  first  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Case  aald. 

LXTTKB   UNAMBWXBXO 

The  New  Jersey  Republican  s&ld  he  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  seeking  Infor- 
mation. The  letter  remains  unanswered. 
Case  said,  but  other  government  sources  in- 
dicated "that  there  are  four  to  six  thousand 
Thai  troops  In  Laos  and  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  through  the  CIA,  is  paying  for  them." 

The  agreement  violates  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Senate  to  review  treaties,  Case 
charged. 

Some,  he  said,  might  argue  that  the  agree- 
ment is  not  a  treaty,  but  executive  agree- 
ment, a  practice  done  early  In  American  his- 
tory to  facilitate  the  handling  of  minor  busi- 
ness with  foreign  governments. 

"I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  framers 
of  t^e  Constitution  would  not  have  con- 
sidered as  a  treaty  an  agreement  which  calls 
for  the  potential  expenditure  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  doUare  and  which  might  lead  the 
country  into  a  serious  military  Involvement 
If  we  had  to  ball  out  the  Thais,"  be  declared. 

NO  DIRECT  VOTK 

Congress,  he  continued,  has  sole  constitu- 
tional authority  to  appropriate  these  funds 
but  has  never  voted  directly  on  the  issue. 
The  Cooper-Church  amendment  prohibits 
American  financing  of  mercenaries  in  Laos, 
except  to  protect  an  American  withdrawal, 
Cas*  said. 

"The  money."  he  declared,  "comes  out  of 
that  vast  treasure  chest  which  Congress  has 
appropriated  but  never  controlled  for  dis- 
cretionary military  and  Intelligence  pur- 
poses. I  strongly  believe  that  Congress  should 
control  this  money.  Certainly  we  should 
know  how  it  is  being  spent." 

Although  his  letter  remains  unanswered. 
Case  said,  the  State  Department  tried  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  press  the  Issue  when  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  John  Irwln  appeared 
before  a  May  3  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
meeting. 

Case  raised  the  issue  nevertheless — "I  felt 
that  both  Congress  and  the  American  people 
had  a  right  to  know" — ^but  Irwln  refused  to 
discuss  It  except  in  closed  session,  the  sena- 
tor said. 

Case  predicted  that  eventually  administra- 
tion representatives  will  provide  details  of 
the  Laos  operation  "behind  the  locked  doors." 

"But  this  will  be  months  after  the  fact, 
and  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  told  about  an 
ongoing  program  which  would  be  difficult  to 
stop  even  we  were  so  Included."  Case  said. 


The  events  mock  Rogers'  recent  protests 
of  the  administration's  recognition  of  the 
need  for  consultatif^  with  Congress,  Case  in- 
dicated. At  the  same  time  the  senator  stressed 
his  own  awareness  that  some  foreign  agree- 
ments must  be  negotiated  in  secrecy. 

"But  Congress  and  the  people  should  be 
informed,"  he  said,  "before  our  country  is 
indelibly  committed  to  a  position  .  .  .  for 
the  people  must  be  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
the  course  our  nation  follows." 

(From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times, 
May  20. 1971  j 

Washington — Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R- 
N.J.)  said  today  that  U.S.  payments  to  Thai 
mercenaries  fighting  in  Laos  represent  a 
"widening  of  American  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia"  and  are  a  violation  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  provisions  on  Laos. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  on  the 
Senate  floor,  the  senator  said  an  informed 
government  source  told  {Um  that  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  la  paying 
for  about  4,000-6,000  Thai  troops  presently  In 
Laos. 

The  Cooper-Church  Amendment  cited  by 
Case  prohibits  U.S.  payment  for  the  use  of 
mercenaries  In  Laos,  except  to  protect  U.S. 
troops  as  they  withdraw  or  to  aid  in  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners. 

The  New  Jersey  legislator  criticized  the 
Nixon  administration  for  consummating  this 
arrangement  with  Thailand  without  con- 
sulting or  even  notifying  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber. 

SECRET    AGREEMENTS 

Case  has  been  long  critical  of  the  increas- 
ing use  of  secret  executive  agreements,  like 
the  Thai  arrangement,  as  an  expedient  sub- 
stitute for  formal  treaties,  which  require  the 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

"I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  would  not  have  con- 
sidered as  a  treaty  an  agreement  which  calls 
for  the  potential  expendltiire  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  which  might  lead  our 
country  into  a  serious  military  involvement 
if  we  ever  had  to  ball  out  the  Thais,"  Case 
said. 

"Congress  has  never  directly  voted  a  penny 
to  pay  Thai  troops  in  Laos,"  Case  said,  adding 
that  the  money  "comes  out  of  that  vast 
treasure  chest,  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated but  never  controlled,  for  discretionary 
military  and  Intelligence  purposes." 

The  senator  has  previously  suggested  that 
the  large  CIA  budget  be  studied  and  ap- 
proved in  the  same  Itemized  way  that  Con- 
gress appropriates  all  other  federal  funds. 

NO    DISCUSSION 

Case  noted  that  acting  Secretary  of  State 
John  Irwin  refused  at  an  open  hearing  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  earlier  this 
month  to  discuss  the  question  of  Thai  troops 
In  Laos. 

The  senator  said  he  Is  sure  that  the  ad- 
ministration wUl  put  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion before  the  committee  In  a  closed  session 
sometime  in  the  futtire,  but  only  after  it  has 
become  difficult  or  Impossible  to  reverse  the 
events. 

"Obviotisly.  there  is  a  need  for  secrecy 
while  negotiations  are  still  under  way.  but 
congress  and  the  people  should  t)e  informed 
t>efore  our  country  is  indelibly  committed 
to  a  position."  Case  said. 

The  senator  said  the  support  of  Thai  mer- 
cenaries in  Laos  "is  an  apparent  widening 
of  American  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  administration  should  have  con- 
sulted with  us  before  embarking  on  a  new 
policy." 

The  senator  added,  "If  an  action  by  our 
country  cannot  stand  up  to  public  exposure, 
then  our  country  cannot  stand  up  to  public 
exposure,  then  our  leaders  should  seriously 
reconsider  that  action." 


Case  aald  be  first  learned  of  the  Thai  agree- 
ment from  an  article  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  April  17. 

The  agreement  was  confirmed,  he  said,  by 
a  government  official  who  emphatically  asked 
that  be  not  be  quoted.  The  presence  of  the 
Thai  troops  In  Laos  was  also  discussed.  In 
broadcasts  by  Radio  Hanoi,  In  whoee  cred- 
ibility "I  place  almost  no  faith,"  Case  added. 

SOMETHING'S    WRONG 

The  senator  said  something  Is  wrong  with 
the  process  of  foreign  policy  decision-making 
when  a  senator  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  "has  to  leam 
of  Important  agreements  our  government  has 
made  by  reading  the  newspaper,  by  talking 
privately  with  government  officials  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  quoted,  and  by  listening  to 
foreign  radio  broadcasts." 

Case  said  he  has  not  yet  received  a  reply 
to  a  letter  he  sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  asking  for  further  information 
about  the  Thai  mercenary  situation. 

The  letter  asks  for  Information  on  funding 
of  the  Thai  troops  and  U.S.  assurances,  if 
any,  to  the  Thai  government  of  American 
military  support  In  the  event  that  the  Thai 
troops  encounter  difficulties  In  Laos. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  22,  1971 1 

Senators  Told  CIA  Aids  Laos 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Two  investigators  Just  back  from  Indo- 
china told  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee in  secret  session  yesterday  that 
the  CIA  is  covertly  financing  4,800  Thai 
troops  fighting  in  northern  Laos  in  support 
of  the  Laotian  government. 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.)  told  re- 
porters after  the  meeting  that  the  CIA  bad 
begun  hiring  Thais  several  years  ago  to  fight 
in  northern  Laos,  and  was  now  apparently 
considerably  Increasing  the  number  because, 
after  years  of  war  in  laos,  "the  pool  of  people 
available  for  military  operations  Is  shrinking 
rapidly." 

These  expenditures,  however,  have  been 
kept  secret  from  the  public  and  are  not  re- 
vealed In  budget  and  appropriations  docu- 
ments. 

Case  said  that  the  report  given  to  the  sub- 
committee by  staff  members  James  Lowen- 
steln  and  Richard  Moose  confirmed  his  own 
information,  obtained  here  privately  from 
government  sources,  that  "there  are  4.000 
to  6.000  Thai  troops  In  Laos  and  the  US.  gov- 
ernment, through  the  CIA,  Is  paying  for 
them." 

Case  earlier  had  cited  one  newspaper  re- 
port that  for  six  or  seven  years  there  were 
only  1.000  Thai  troops  there  but  that  number 
had  Jumped  In  the  past  year. 

Senators  and  staff  members  at  the  meet- 
ing were  reluctant  to  discuss  the  Lowensteln- 
Moose  report  because,  according  to  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Chairman  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright  (D-Ark.).  government  agencies  had 
Imposed  as  a  condition  of  cooperation  with 
the  two  investigators  that  the  information 
they  received  be  declassified  by  the  Executive 
Branch  before  it  could  be  made  public. 

However,  when  asked  how  many  Thai 
troops  were  being  financed  by  the  CIA,  Ful- 
brlght  answered,  "It's  not  very  secret.  I 
think   It's   4,800." 

Fulbrlght  said  he  expected  the  committee 
to  sponsor  some  proposals  for  changes  In 
the  basic  CIA  law,  especially  with  regard  to 
Informing  Congress  about  its  activities 

Case,  who  had  Just  received  a  reply  from 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  to  his 
earlier  requests  for  Information  about  the 
matter,  said  facts  stated  by  Lowenstein  and 
Moose  In  their  report  "indicate  clearly  to  me 
that  information  contained  In  the  State  De- 
partment letter  was  Incomplete  and  In  cer- 
tain respects  Inaccurate." 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Stuart  Syming- 


ton (D-Mo.),  Case  and  Fulbrlght  all  said 
it  was  extremely  Important  that  the  Lowen- 
Btein-Moose  report  be  declassified  so  that, 
as  Case  put,  "we  can  lay  the  thing  out  for 
the  American  people  so  they  can  make  the 
Judgments"  as  to  whether  the  nation  should 
support  such  activities. 

Another  source  said,  however,  that  the 
pay  and  allowances  for  the  Thais  would  run 
to  perhaps  92,000  a  year  per  man— or  about 
$10  million  for  the  4,800  men — plus  oosta 
for  equipment,  transportation  and  other 
Items  that  could  easily  double,  perhaps  triple, 
the  Initial  figure. 

Case  also  said  the  report  confirmed  that 
while  general  U.S.  air  activities  over  north- 
ern Laos  had  been  decreasing,  U.S.  B-fi2 
bombing  raids  there  had  increased. 

Other  Senators  present  gave  these  added 
details : 

Meo  tribesmen  In  the  north,  operating 
from  a  center  provided  by  the  secret  CIA 
base  at  Long  Cheng,  were  so  decimated  that 
the  Thai  troops  were  needed  to  supply  extra 
manpower. 

Total  U.S.  costs  In  Laos,  not  Just  for  the 
Thais  but  for  aid  to  the  Laotian  government 
and  interdiction  In  the  south,  was  so  great 
that  "HOO  million  wouldn't  touch  It." 

The  State  Department  has  offered  to  have 
Marshall  Oreen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Par  Eastern  and  Pacific  Affairs,  brief  the 
committee  on  Laos  operations  In  secret  ses- 
sion. 

Sen.  Franlc  Church  (D-Idaho)  said,  "The 
whole  lurid  tale  of  this  covert  war  makes  It 
obvious  that,  if  Congress  Is  to  recover  con- 
trol over  war  and  peace,  it  must  make  the 
CIA  return  to  the  role  it  was  originally  In- 
tended to  fill,  that  of  an  Intelligence  agency 
collecting  information.  Covert  operations  of 
this  kind  will  have  to  be  taken  away."  He  U 
spinsoring  legislation  to  do  Just  that. 


GENOCroE  CONVENTION  PLEDGE 
RENEWED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
January  11,  1967,  I  have  called  for  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  ev- 
er>-  day  the  Senate  has  been  in  session. 
I  have  delivered  815  speeches  during  the 
past  5  years  pleading  for  action.  But 
we  are  little  closer  to  ratification  today 
than  we  were  June  16,  1949,  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  transmitted  the  convention 
to  the  Senate. 

Today  I  renew  my  pledge  of  1967.  I 
again  state,  "I  intend  to  speak  day  after 
day  :n  this  body  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
our  failure  to  act  and  of  the  necessity  for 
prompt  action." 

How  long  must  the  citizens  of  this 
great  land  await  our  verdict?  A  new 
generation  of  Americans  have  reached 
adulthood  since  the  convention  was  first 
submitted.  The  President  supports  the 
convention.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  agree  that  there  are 
no  constitutional  drawbacks  to  ratifica- 
tion. What  citizen  of  this  Nation  feels 
an\  thing  but  disdain  for  the  act  of  gen- 
ocide? 

Why  has  the  Senate  not  acted?  Why 
does  the  Senate  continue  our  interna- 
tional embarrassment?  Why  have  we  set 
ourselves  apart  from  the  civilized  world? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  failed 
the  Nation  and  the  world  in  the  realm 
of  human  rights.  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  right  this  wrong  and  ratify  the  hu- 
man rights  treaties — now. 


THE  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORA- 
TION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  here  before  about  the  need 
for  redirecting  the  great  capacity  and 
energy  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  cope  with  the  many  environmental 
problems  across  the  Nation  that  were 
born  from  the  once  much  sought  after 
projects  such  as  dams.  I  liave  pointed 
out  the  problems  along  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  Rivers  as  current  and  acute 
examples.  I  have  recognized  that  we  all 
must  share  the  blame  if  there  is  to  be 
any  for  the  damages  we  are  now  suffer- 
ing. 

Except  for  a  handful  of  conserva- 
tionists and  fishermen  across  the  country 
not  many  of  us  questioned  the  economic 
and  development  benefits  of  dam  con- 
struction which  often  meant  flood  con- 
trol, irrigated  land,  recreation,  more  jobs, 
and  more  money.  No  one  thought  about 
the  need  to  preserve  a  wild  free-running 
stream — we  had  loads  of  them.  No  one 
worried  about  the  threats  to  our  salmon 
and  steelhead  population.  We  were 
abundantly  suppUed. 

Now,  it  is  a  different  story,  and  the 
story  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers 
is  becoming  a  common  one  across  the 
country. 

Why  should  we  not  reorient  our  priori- 
ties so  that  an  organization  such  as  the 
corps,  which  has  proved  by  its  past  rec- 
ord of  public  works  accomplishments 
that  It  is  up  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
time,  and  can  indeed  dedicate  its  efforts 
and  abilities  toward  a  goal  of  environ- 
mental restoration.  The  corps  could  well 
become  our  major  tool  in  meeting  this 
great  goal,  for  it  is  already  here,  or- 
ganized. All  it  needs  is  a  directive  from 
the  Congress  to  turn  the  tide. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  today  is 
weighing  in  balance  our  environmental 
values  with  our  economic  and  technologi- 
cal progress.  The  Nation  has  awakened 
and  is  rimning  way  ahead  of  us  on  this. 
I  believe  it  is  time  we  catch  up  with 
them,  before  the  overwhelming  public 
opinion  is  so  far  ahead  that  it  can  no 
longer  look  back  and  see  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  a  small  item  appeared 
regarding  Assistant  Secretary  Reed's 
testimony  before  a  House  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Reed  has  shown  considerable  moral 
courage  in  his  reported  testimony.  He 
has  sounded  the  alarm  for  us.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliis 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  4,   1971] 

Interiob    OmciAi,    Scores    U.S.    Waterway 

Actions 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's new  assistant  secretary,  accused  two 
other  federal  agencies  yesterday  of  paying 
"nothing  more  than  lip  service"  to  environ- 
mental protection. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Conserva- 
tion Subcommittee,  Reed  declared  that 
stream  construction  projects  by  the  Army 
Corps  ol  Engineers  and  the  Agriculture  De- 


partment's Soil  Conservation  Service  are 
having  "a  devastating  effect"  upon  the 
nation's  waterways. 

"What  Is  needed,"  he  said,  "is  a  complete 
rethink  and  redirection  by  the  men  who  are 
designing  and  constructing  the  projrcts." 

Reed,  former  chairman  of  Flor.da's  De- 
partment of  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  was 
sworn  In  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks  less  than  a  month  ago. 
He  was  congratulated  by  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wlsc),  a  long- 
time critic  of  federal  programs  to  dredge, 
modify  and  channel  streams.  Reuss  called 
his  testimony  "the  finest"  he  has  heard. 

Rep.  Sam  Stelger  (R-Arlz.)  countered  that 
he  did  not  share  Reuss'  enthusiasm  for 
Reed's  "sweeping  condemnation"  of  the 
projects.  Later,  in  commenting  on  Reed's 
yes-and-no  replies  to  questions,  Stelger  said 
"you  are  going  to  have  to  avoid  those  direct 
answers  if  you  are  going  to  stay  alive  in 
this  town." 

Reed  told  the  subcommittee  that  "stream 
channel  alteration  under  the  banner  of 
channel  'improvement'  for  navigation,  fiood 
reduction,  and  agrlctiltxiral  drainage  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  more.  If  not  the  most, 
destructive  water  development  or  manage- 
ment practices  from  the  viewpoint  of  re- 
newable natural  resources." 

The  projects,  have  resulted,  he  said,  in 
severe  damage  to  fish  and  waterfowl  hablut 
and  have  Increased  slltatlon  to  the  point 
that  they  are  "the  aquatic  version  of  the 
dust  bowl  disaster." 

He  urged  a  complete  review  of  all  river 
and  stream  channelization  projects  by  fed- 
eral environmental  agencies  and  a  new 
national  policy  on  flood  control. 


THE  SENATE  CHAPLAIN'S  BAC- 
CALAUREATE SERMON  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  the  University  of  Wyoming  cele- 
brated its  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises, the  81st  in  the  school's  history. 

Having  consolidated  the  activities  into 
a  single  day,  the  baccalaureate  speaker 
makes  the  single  principle  address. 

This  year  we  were  most  fortunate  to 
have  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  to 
speak  to  the  graduates,  their  families, 
and  friends. 

Few  speakers  have  been  as  warmly  re- 
ceived; fewer  still  have  commanded  the 
attention  and  interest  Dr.  Elson's  words 
generated. 

Because  I  believe  his  message  is  timely 
and  probes  knowledgeably  and  deeply 
into  today's  problems  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Baccalattreate  Sermon 

( By  the  Reverend  Dr.  Eklward  L.  R.  Elson) 

TUSBTTLENCE    IN    THE    BIG    ROOM 

"Thou  hast  set  my  feet  In  a  large  room." 
Psalm  31:  8b. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  lived  in  a 
Washington  educational  institution.  It  has 
been  inhabited  by  Elsons  at  various  ages 
and  stages  in  the  educational  process.  One 
day  when  she  was  first  introduced  to  the 
study  of  ancient  history,  a  little  red  head 
looked  up  wistfully  and  exclaimed,  "My 
Daddy,  it  must  have  been  fun  when  you 
were  a  little  boy  living  among  all  those 
dinosaurs  and  ancient  reptiles."  In  that 
moment  the  perennial  generation  gap 
descended  with  a  thud. 
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Would  it  not  have  been  fun.  as  Beverly 
put  it.  to  have  lived  in  the  dim  distant  past 
and  to  bi  alive  now.  and  then  by  some  su- 
perior prescience,  be  able  to  project  our- 
selves Into  the  uncharted  future?  Alas,  for 
all  our  success  at  geriatrics  and  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
live  In  our  own  time,  do  the  best  we  can.  live 
out  our  own  life  span  and  leave  the  con- 
sequences to  God  and  the  processes  of  his- 
tory. 

Today  we  are  not  certain  what  time  it 
is  in  history.  We  put  a  date  at  the  top  of  our 
letters  but  we  are  not  sure  of  what  it  means 
We  do  not  even  know  whether  it  is  the  last 
century  of  a  departing  civilization  or  the 
first  century  of  a  new  civilization.  Chatige 
is  the  only  certainty. 

Several  days  ago  I  stood  in  the  Explorers 
Hall  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  and 
looked  at  a  miniature  of  our  cosmos.  Yonder 
were  the  great  constellations — Jupiter. 
Saturn,  and  vast  galaxies  millions  of  light 
years  away  from  the  tiny  ball  called  Earth- 
just  a  wee  bit  of  a  golf  ball  beside  an 
enormous  basketball.  Yet  this  tiny  globe 
:s  the  home  of  man.  and  our  western  heritage 
has  said  man  Is  Gods  highest  creation. 

Today  man  makes  his  home  on  this  little 
orb.  but  he  voyages  in  space  ships  to  the 
vast  regions  beyond  and  returns  to  tell  us 
of  the  incomparable  wonder  that  yet  re- 
mains m  the  beyond.  Yet  with  all  his  new 
knowledge  and  his  ability  to  travel,  to  see. 
to  hear  to  know,  man  himself  Is  lonely,  fear- 
ful, contentious,  anxious  and  unsure.  Vexed 
and  disconsolate,  modern  man  roams  about 
In  this  b!g  universe  where  he  has  not  yet 
learned  to  be  at  home.  In  this  vast,  incom- 
parable, wall-less,  dlmensionless  arena  there 
is  turbulence.  New  idols  are  erected,  syn- 
thetic gods  arise,  finite  values  take  on  in- 
finite meanings,  and  men  reject  half-truths 
because  the  other  half  Is  not  yet  known.  Max 
Picard.  looking  at  the  scene,  says  'The  mis- 
sing element  is  overwhelmingly  present  ' 
The  missing  element  is  a  sense  of  the  tran- 
scendent and  eternal. 

Now  this  Is  not  the  first  time  men  have 
been  baflled.  bereft  and  lonely.  Many  times 
in  human  history.  In  the  face  of  new  dis- 
coveries, new  theories,  unfamiliar  data,  men 
have  felt  bewildered,  lonely  and  unsure  and 
have  had  to  go  on  "believing  where  they 
could  not  prove,"  as  Longfellow's  hymn 
says. 

Such  a  state  the  psalmist  sings  about  in 
the  31st  Psalm  when  he  says.  "Thou  hast 
set  my  feet  in  a  large  room."  All  sorts  of 
Insecurities  and  uncertainties  overwhelmed 
him.  False  gods  had  arisen.  There  were  peo- 
ple who  felt  God  had  abandoned  them. 
While  wrestling  with  great,  dark,  furtive 
powers,  the  author  kept  his  affirmations. 
Listen  to  his  song : 

"In  Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  seek  refuge. 
Incline  thine  ear  to  me 
Take   me   out   of   the   net   that   Is   hidden 

from  me. 
Into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit. 
Thou  has  set  my  feet  in  a  large  room  " 

How  did  the  writer  get  into  this  large 
room,  this  bewildering  vastness?  He  affirms 
that  God  put  him  there  That's  hfw  he  got 
there.  And  this  is  the  psalm  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth quoted  on  a  cross  In  the  dark  h  ur  of 
his  own  agony  and  In  the  darker  ho'.ir  cf 
world  history,  when  lingering  between  life 
and  death  He  found  himself  in  the  wa:;-Iess 
room 

Doesn't  this  give  us  a  clue  as  to  h:  ".  we 
can  live  in  this  physical  universe  which 
seems  so  Incomprehensibly  boundless,  wall- 
less.  Immeasurable,  with  neither  bottcm  nor 
top  nor  sides,  where  It  is  so  easy  to  be  lonely 
and  powerless?  Man  has  to  live  In  ;t  If  he 
Is  to  live  In  It  he  must  make  some  choices 

Looking  at  this  big  room  a  man  can  say 
of  It  that  It  is  a  vast  Imoersonal.  mindless. 


spirit-less  universe  where  man  Is  caught  and 
controlled  by  the  vast  relentless,  impersonal 
forces  of  nature.  Looking  at  it  he  can  say 
that  man  is  Just  a  few  dollars  worth  of 
chemicals,  blended  Into  the  universe  In  an 
undefinable  impersonal  way. 

A  man  who  makes  this  kind  of  choice  In- 
evitably must  feel  tinsupported  by  any 
transcendent  power  beyond  himself.  More- 
over, he  will  never  be  able  adequately  to  ex- 
plain or  account  for  what  we  describe  as 
self-consciousness.  awareness,  creativity, 
or  self-crltlclsm,  which  will  remain  to  baffle 
him.  That  is  one  hypothesis  from  which  a 
man  may  begin. 

The  older  theologians  used  to  say  that  If 
you  find  a  watch  ticking  away,  you  conclude 
that  someone  must  have  made  it.  wound  It 
un  and  set  It  going.  So  you  conclude  that  In 
this  universe  with  its  law  and  order  there 
m\'st  have  been  a  mind,  and  mind  reposes  In 
a  Person.  TTiis  Creative  Person,  spelled  with 
capital  letters,  guides  this  world  In  these  tu- 
multuous, turbulent,  revolutionary  days. 

Thus  a  man  may  choose  the  God  hypothesis 
and  say  there  is  a  creative,  personal  spirit  or 
energy  at  the  center  of  things  which  Is  vital, 
transcendent  and  eternal.  He  can  acknowl- 
edee  the  reality  of  traffic  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen,  the  inter-actlon  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible,  and  that  in  this 
communion  there  is  life  and  growth.  If  he 
chooses  the  God  hypothesis  he  affimis  that 
God  is  know-able  and  that  prayer  Is  a  reality. 
In  this  choice  he  is  supported  by  the  data 
of  history  For  the  record  of  the  mystics, 
saints,  prophets  and  seers,  and  the  person  of 
Jos'js  validate  this  hypothesis.  Only  as  a  man 
takes  into  account  these  realities  Is  he  really 
an  educated  man.  Only  thus  does  he  under- 
stand himself.  He  wll!  learn  too  that  the 
theistic  premise  is  more  likely  to  Integrate 
ar.d  reinforce  his  personality  and  give  him 
the  plus  factor  of  the  transcendent. 

In  Jean  Paul  Sartre's  "Speech  of  the  Dead 
Christ  from  the  Building  of  the  World"  he 
describes  the  terrible  vision  of  a  world  with- 
out God  as  "finiteness  chewing  Its  own  cud." 
The  dimension  of  the  infinite,  supernatural 
and  eternal  is  conspicuously  absent.  It  Is  this 
missing  element  that  the  psalmist  puts  In 
life  and  keeps  in  life  when  he  says.  "Thou 
hast  put  my  feet  In  a  large  room." 

It  is  God  who  hew  put  us  In  this  big  room. 
a  room  without  walls  or  banrlers.  only  open 
spaces,  with  vast  Incredible.  Incomprehen- 
sible possibilities  for  good  or  ill  But  It  is  God 
who  put  us  in  this  space  and  time.  Then  let 
us  get  into  this  big  room,  get  all  the  way  into 
It.  get  In  with  both  feet.  Don't  leave  part  of 
yourself  in  another  room,  another  space  and 
time  with  Its  outmoded  forms  and  patterns. 

What  we  do  not  recognize  Is  that  there  are 
some  real  and  there  are  some  false  revolu- 
tions. There  Is  the  authentic  revolution,  cre- 
ative and  constructive,  and  some  lesser  back- 
lash disturbances  some  folk  think  are  revo- 
lutions. 

The  view  which  one  has  of  reality  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  he  has  a  sick  mind  or  a 
well  mind.  The  sick  mind  is  one  that  will  not 
face  reality,  which  avoids  looking  at  the 
whole  scene  as  It  is.  runs  from  It  and  tries  to 
escape.  The  healthy  mind  admits  what  It  sees, 
defines  the  problems,  analyzes  the  Issues  and 
brings  all  possible  energies  and  resources  to 
solving  the  problems.  When  somebody  writes 
an  editorial  saying  "America  Is  sick."  I  won- 
der what  he  sees — where  Is  his  sense  of  his- 
tory, of  the  transcendent,  the  eternal?  Prob- 
lems do  not  make  people  sick,  surmounting 
problems  makes  them  hesdthy.  This  Is  the 
difference  between  real  and  false  revolutions. 
Most  of  the  problems  in  our  world  today  are 
problems  of  progress  Our  problems  are  not 
problems  of  decay  but  of  dynamic  change, 
and  we  need  to  get  in  with  the  right  kind  of 
revolution  as  we  live  In  this  big  room. 

An  old  College  friend.  Dr.  John  Purbay. 
points  out  that  living  In  this  big  room  with 


Its  revolutionary  complexities  is  hke  living 
In  a  house  while  remodeling  It.  When  you 
look  at  the  blueprint  you  see  where  you  an 
going,  what  Is  happening,  you  have  a  vision 
of  the  finished  product.  Thus  you  do  not 
mind  the  noise,  the  disorder,  the  dirt.  You 
are  working  on  solutions,  you  are  a  builder. 
People  are  always  miserable  when  they  se« 
only  the  dirt.  You  can  live  either  way  In  this 
big  room  which  is  our  world  In  our  time. 
You  can  see  the  authentic  revolution  moving 
toward  the  coming  of  a  better  world,  or  you 
can  get  tangled  In  the  phony  revolution  and 
tiny  side  shovirs  where  everything  Is  destruc- 
tive, where  you  know  all  the  things  that  are 
wrong,  where  you  see  only  the  dirt  and  debris 
and  not  the  blueprint.  Or  you  can  recognize 
the  turbulence  for  what  It  is — the  dynamism 
of  a  God-released  creativity. 

Think  of  the  revolution  In  communications 
as  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  and  the 
means  of  disseminating  the  printed  word, 
which  have  multiplied  explosively  within  a 
generation  or  two.  The  people  of  the  world 
have  been  made  Immediately  aware  of  one 
another.  The  whole  world  Is  a  neighborhood. 
That  Is  one  of  the  features  of  living  In  this 
big  room  today. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  strolling  through  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  when  stopped  by  two 
attractive  women  who  said.  "You  are  Dr. 
Elson,  arent  you?"  to  which  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  Then  they  said.  "We  are  from 
New  Zealand  and  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  magnificent  funeral  service  you  con- 
ducted for  President  Elsenhower.  We  saw 
and  heard  it  by  Telstar."  And  they  surely 
had  heard  It  and  seen  It.  That  single  event 
was  heard  and  seen  by  more  people  than  any 
other  funeral  In  the  history  of  the  world 
because  there  were  more  radios  and  tele- 
vision set«  than  before.  The  communications 
revolution  emphasizes  what  It  means  for 
humanity  to  live  In  this  one  big  room 

Take  the  explosion  In  knowledge  abetted 
by  the  spread  In  communications  and  com- 
puter. We  are  told  that  if  all  the  knowledge 
developed  In  the  physical  sciences  through- 
out history  up  to  1900  were  given  the  weight 
of  one  unit,  another  unit  had  been  developed 
by  1940.  and  that  now  scientific  knowledge 
is  doubling  about  every  15  years.  Of  all  the 
ge.nulne  scientists  who  have  lived  In  the 
world  It  Is  reported  that  90  percent  are  living 
today.  Although  we  have  more  knowledge 
about  life  and  the  physical  universe,  the 
challenge  of  the  revolution  In  knowledge  is 
in  the  Interpretation  and  use  of  It. 

Look  at  the  revolution  In  health  and  life 
exfjectancy. 

This  Is  the  first  generation  to  be  devoid  of 
epidemics  such  as  flu.  diphtheria,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  mumps,  measles,  and  tubercu- 
losis. 

A  College  classmate  of  mine,  beside  whom 
I  played  a  horn  in  the  College  band,  died  as 
a  result  of  an  appendectomy  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  was  to  get  his  degree.  Peritonitis  took 
his  life.  Had  there  been  penicillin  he  would 
probably  be  living  an  adult  life  today.  Such 
a  death  Is  almost  unheard  of  today.  Such  Is 
the  revoutlon  In  health. 

Look  at  the  difference  in  life  expectancy. 
A  young  man  today  can  expect  to  live  50 
percent  longer  than  his  grandfather.  The 
American  Geriatrics  Society  has  predicted 
that  by  the  end  of  the  century  an  American 
may  look  forward  to  a  life  expectancy  of  120 
ye.irs  with  Social  Security  beginning  at  105 
If  you  choose  to  retire.  That's  part  of  the 
creative,  constructive  revolution. 

Think  of  this— the  authentic  revolution 
in  my  lifetime.  For  15  years  of  my  early  life 
I  lived  !n  one  house,  which  went  through 
the  metamorphosis  from  kerosene  lamps,  to 
gas  light,  to  modem  electricity  with  all  the 
gadgets — and  for  heat  went  through  the 
stages  of  a  fireplace  In  every  room  to  central 
hot  air  distributed  and  controlled  In  every 
area  of  the  house. 
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Look  at  transportation.  I  remember  de- 
livering milk  from  a  horse-drawn  wagon  to 
a  small  town  route,  of  pitching  hay  up  on  a 
horse-drawn  hay  ladder,  of  working  with 
a  hand-hoe.  of  spreading  fertilizer  by  hand- 
fork,  of  helping  milk  by  hand  18  head  of 
cows  Now  that  farm  has  a  big  gas  tank  and 
a  stable  not  full  of  horses,  but  machinery. 

As  a  boy  riding  the  railroad  trains  Into 
Pittsburgh,  trains  which  ran  about  every 
30  minutes.  I  was  always  fascinated  by  the 
horse-drawn  trolley  waiting  for  the  train  at 
the  30th  Street  Station.  Passengers  got  off 
the  train  and  got  on  the  trolley.  The  horse 
pulled  the  trolley  up  the  grade  to  the  crest 
of  a  hill.  Then  the  single  crew  man  un- 
hitched the  horse,  put  the  horse  on  the  plat- 
form, and  the  car  coasted  with  man  and 
horse  back  down  the  hill  for  the  next  train. 
Now  the  hill  has  almost  been  removed  and 
the  people  zip  up  In  something  like  a  tube. 

Think  of  the  revolution  In  transportation. 

Some  time  ago  I  preached  at  both  morn- 
ing church  services  In  Washington,  then  had 
Sunday  dinner  at  home.  That  afternoon  I 
took  a  Jet  to  Las  Vegas — for  some  very  proper 
appointments.  Upon  arrival  I  settled  In  a 
comfortable  room  where  I  slept  for  3  hours. 
Then  I  dressed,  went  to  the  Convention  hall 
and  spoke  to  5.000  people  at  the  Klwanls 
convention  about  religion  In  American  life — 
all  on  one  Sunday. 

That's  what  we  do  in  this  world  of  revo- 
lutionary change  where  God  has  put  us  In  a 
big  room. 

Take  the  problem  of  poverty.  Poverty  Is 
always  relative. 

Since  government  officials  have  only  In 
recent  years  defined  pwverty  In  terms  of  so 
many  dollars  per  year,  a  lot  of  people  are 
suddenly  realizing  they  grew  up  in  poverty 
but  didn't  know  It.  Some  of  our  greatest 
leaders  today,  by  their  own  present  defini- 
tions, grew  up  In  poverty — but  they  dldnt 
know  it.  Indeed  they  were  rich  In  proportion 
to  the  fewness  of  their  wants.  They  didn't 
have  television  and  radio  and  high  pressure 
advertising  to  tell  them  what  other  people 
had. 

Poverty  is  relative — always  relative.  Poverty 
In  the  United  States  Is  affluence  In  Peru  or 
India.  Viewed  against  the  whole  world  some 
In  the  United  States  are  only  less  affluent 
than  others  because  the  whole  nation  is  af- 
fluent. We  are  the  first  generation  with  too 
much  food  and  we  are  working  on  the  prob- 
lem of  distribution.  That  Is  the  authentic 
revolution  because  we  are  working  on  It.  It  Is 
true  that  a  lot  of  people  need  to  be  fed  better, 
clothed  better,  housed  better,  educated 
better — but  It  Is  coming. 

Poverty  and  the  population  explosion  are 
Interrelated.  If  babies  continue  to  be  born 
at  the  present  rate  we  will  all  soon  have  to 
stand  up  all  the  time,  there  will  be  so  many 
people.  But  there  Is  a  scientific  revolution  in 
papulation  control  that  gives  promise.  A 
young  doctor  at  a  recent  Medical  Association 
convention  was  shocked  to  hear  a  lecturer 
say  that  100  years  ago  nobody  knew  what 
caused  babies.  They  knew  what  they  did  and 
got  babies,  but  nobody  knew  how  human  life 
was  generated.  Now  we  know  every  step  and 
talk  about  generating  life  In  a  test  tube.  The 
recent  invention  of  the  I.U.D. — which  costs 
only  u  and  can  be  made  available  anywhere 
in  the  world — Is  a  fantastic  breakthrough  In 
our  generation,  a  potential  revolution  in 
birth  control  and  a  help  In  reducing  poverty, 
because  what  the  earth  yields  to  support  life 
can  go  to  fewer  people. 

Again,  consider  the  problem  of  crime.  Some 
people  think  they  are  leading  a  revolution  by 
ganging  up  on  policemen — calling  them 
"pigs."  making  the  custodians  of  otir  safety 
accursed  and  the  lawbreakers  the  heroes. 
They  are  not  In  the  real  revolution.  There  Is 
no  great  eagerness  to  help  or  build  or  heal  In 
these  effects,  only  to  break  down,  destroy. 
Injure,  kill.  The  real  revolution  Is  with  those 
who  strive  for  better  laws.  Improved  correc- 


tional methods,  more  emphatic  enforcement. 
Do  you  know  more  teenagers  were  lost  last 
year  in  New  York  state  on  drugs  than  were 
killed  In  Vietnam?  We  are  going  to  have  a 
revolution  here  that  Is  real — because  some 
of  the  horrors  of  drugs  will  so  shock  young 
people  they,  in  their  Idealism  and  energy, 
will  rise  up  and  solve  them. 

Look  at  the  problem  of  pollution — a  real 
anxiety.  How  did  we  get  It?  Because  of  prog- 
ress. We  are  busy  on  It!  We  had  better  work 
on  it  If  we  are  to  live  in  this  big  room.  The 
biggest  amount  of  polluting  is  done  by  Indi- 
viduals. One  state  last  year  sp)ent  $50  million 
on  one  supier  highway  keeping  it  clean.  We 
win  solve  much  of  it  when  we  learn  never  to 
throw  anything  down  which  someone  else 
much  pick  up. 

Look  at  religion  and  the  Church.  There  has 
been  more  creative  discontent  and  construc- 
tive renewal  in  the  last  10  years  thain  In  the 
preceding  400.  Good  Pope  John  XXHI  opened 
the  windows  to  let  In  the  fresh  air  and  with 
it  came  a  tornado — like  Pentecost  "the 
mighty  rushing  wind"  of  energy  and  crea- 
tivity, cf  dynamic  change  which  Is  trans- 
forming everything  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
Quaker  Meeting. 

According  to  the  Gallup  Poll,  9T~c  of 
Americans  still  believe  In  God.  Young  peo- 
ple may  not  have  as  much  enthusiasm  for 
Institutions  as  their  parents  but  they  are 
very  religious.  My  son  took  the  Confirmation 
course  three  times  and  every  time  deferred 
Confirmation.  But  he  gets  up  every  morning 
at  4:30  to  pray.  Thirty  years  ago  10%  of  the 
colleges  had  religious  departments,  now  only 
10 ""r  of  all  colleges  and  universities  are  with- 
out religious  studies.  It's  not  the  absence  of 
religion,  it's  the  freakish,  simplistic,  irra- 
tional, volatile,  uncritical,  pneumatic  rell- 
gious  expressions  which  make  some  of  us 
worry. 

Look  at  how  the  God-directed  authentic 
revolution  has  liberated  and  lifted  woman. 
Now  she  does  everything  man  does  and  one 
thing  man  doesn't — she  still  has  the  babies. 
At  long  last  nearly  every  vocation  and  form 
of  work  Is  open  to  her  somewhere  in  the 
world.  We  even  have  Page  g^ls  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  Last  week  my  denomination 
for  the  first  time  elected  a  woman  Modera- 
tor— Its  highest  officer.  And  next  month  for 
the  first  time  In  200  years  a  highly  educated. 
fully  qualified,  authentically  ordained  wom- 
an clergyman  of  a  respective  denomination, 
at  my  Invitation,  will  offer  the  convening 
prayer  In  the  United  States  Senate.  The  real 
revolution  Is  all  about  us. 

Look  at  the  problem  of  civil  rights.  The 
reason  there  Is  so  much  noise  about  it  Is 
that  we  are  doing  so  much.  Most  of  us  have 
too  much  guilt. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  white  men  have 
been  slaves  throughout  history — Rome, 
Babylon,  Egypt.  Syria. 

Never  forget  we  were  the  second  nation  to 
abolish  slavery — the  British  were  first.  Per- 
haps we  need  a  little  credit  and  less  blame. 
Although  we  did  not  grant  full  civil  rights 
when  slavery  went  out  legally,  we  are  doing 
It  now.  We  are  not  through.  Look  at  the 
progress  of  the  last  100  years — more  espe- 
cially the  last  20  years.  Percenttkge-wlse  there 
are  more  blacks  in  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities than  in  England,  Germany  and  Italy 
combined,  and  more  blacks  In  U.S.  colleges 
than  In  all  Africa.  We  are  not  through.  The 
authentic  revolution  goes  on. 

And  I  hop>e  we  will  never  elect  a  civil  offi- 
cer or  a  Church  officer  because  he  Is  black, 
or  red.  or  yellow,  but  because  he  is  a  man — 
created  by  God.  redeemed  by  Christ,  qualified 
because  he  or  she  Is  a  person. 

Look  at  the  problem  of  war. 

The  revolution  In  science  produced  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  bomb  has  made  world 
wars  obsolete.  The  balance  of  terror  has  at 
least  averted  war  on  a  world  basis. 

But  we  still  have  little  wars — people  get 
killed  Just  as  dead — and  little  wars  are  ex- 


pensive too.  We  are  frustrated  because  we 
cannot  vise  all  the  power  we  have  and  be- 
cause the  pvirpose  Is  not  for  the  victor  to 
impose  terms  on  the  vanquished.  Instead 
in  Southeast  Asia  the  purpose  Is  preventive, 
to  deny  North  Vietnam  imposing  an  un- 
wanted regime  on  South  Vietnam.  The  pur- 
p>ose  there  has  been  accomplished.  The  big 
war  Is  obsolete.  Even  little  wars  will  become 
more  obsolete  as  we  learn  how  to  use  other 
forms  of  equivalent  power  for  military  pow- 
er, in  the  Implementation  of  foreign  pwllcy 
and  In  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  nations 
We  are  simply  going  to  have  to  find  alter- 
nate ways  to  solve  conflicts  If  we  are  to  live  in 
this  big  room  Into  which  Qod  has  brought 
us.  And  even  here  we  have  promise — frustra- 
tions can  be  worked  out  In  such  world  or- 
ganization as  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  many  Irritating  revolutions — 
much  turbulence  because  we  do  not  see  the 
big  revolution.  We  do  not  comprehend  the 
true  revolution,  because  a  sense  of  the  tran- 
scendence and  eternal  has  gone  out  of  life. 
We  tend  to  see  only  the  Uttle  here  and  now. 
We  do  not  see  the  distant  scene,  take  the 
long  view.  The  world  Is  better  than  the 
phony,    destructive    revolutionaries    say. 

You  can  choose  to  live  in  this  big  room 
into  which  Ood  has  brought  us  and  flail 
away  In  all  directions  against  everything  and 
everybody — or  you  can  see  God  In  the  move- 
ment of  history,  believe  In  His  providence, 
get  on  with  His  task. 

Our  troubles  are  troubles  of  sucess.  not 
falltrre.  And  the  reason  we  have  trouble  in 
America  Is  because  the  authentic  revolution 
has  gotten  hold  of  us.  It  was  first  set  loose 
In  America  on  a  large  scale.  It  came  out  of 
many  forces  at  the  pinnacle  and  convergence 
of  the  renaissance,  the  Industrial  revolution, 
the  Judean-Christlan  heritage — primarily 
the  Catoclynamlc  16th  Century  Protestant 
Reformation  saying  man  Is  the  highest  cre- 
ation, the  most  valued  entity  In  the  universe, 
he  is  created  by  God  to  be  free  and  every 
man  Is  equally  free  under  Qod  for  maximum 
growth  and  well-being.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  announced  it.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  our  Institutions  confirm  and  sus- 
tain It. 

You  can  try  to  live  in  this  big  room  with- 
out God — without  the  Infinite,  the  tran- 
scendent or  eternal — or  you  can  believe  It  Is 
God  who  has  put  us  In  the  big  room — and  go 
on  with  Him. 

That's  the  way  Jesus  lived  in  It.  And  when 
He  died  on  a  cross  He  quoted  this  psalm: 

"Into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit; 

Thou  hast  set  my  feet  In  a  large  room." 

If  He  could  live  that  way  and  die  that 
way,  isnt  that  the  clue  for  us? 


SANDERS   DRAMATIZES   UOCKHEED 
LOAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  restriction  that  pre- 
vents Members  of  Congress  from  insert- 
ing cartoons  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord but  I  cannot  resist  describing  a  dra- 
matic and  timely  cartoon  that  appeared 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  Monday, 
May  31,  drawn  by  their  gifted  cartoonist. 
Bill  Sanders. 

The  cartoon  shows  a  man  sitting  be- 
hind a  desk  and  on  the  desk  is  a  label 
reading  "Congressional  Loan  Company." 
A  determined  and  forceful  figure  carry- 
ing a  briefcase  entitled  'Administration" 
is  pointing  at  his  client,  who  is  about  as 
seedy  looking  a  bum  as  can  be  imagined, 
dressed  in  tattered  clothes  with  holes  in 
his  shoes  and  socks,  and  with  an  um- 
brella he  can  hardly  hold  up  and  a  cigar 
butt  on  the  end  of  a  toothpick.  He  is 
leaning  on  the  umbrella  and  he  is  li^>tied 
'Lockheed  Management." 
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The  representative  of  this  bum  is  ask- 
ing the  man  behind  the  Congressional 
Loan  Company  sign  the  following: 

What  Idnd  of  outfit  are  you  running,  ask- 
ing for  a  credit  check?  Just  lend  him  the 
$250  mUllon. 

Bill  Sanders,  the  editorial  cartoonist 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  caught 
exactly  the  issue  in  this  whole  Lockheed 
loan  controversy.  Certainly  if  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  going  to  be  asked  to  put 
up  a  $250  million  guarantee  for  the  Lock- 
heed Co.,  we  should  insist  on  the  full 
cash  flow  statement  and  all  other  per- 
tinent data  on  the  company. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Defense 
Department  for  this  information.  They 
have  told  me  that  they  have  it  but  they 
will  refuse  to  give  it  to  me  or  make  it 
available  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
this  data  and  I  have  written  him  repeat- 
edly asking  for  it  but  he  has  ignored  my 
letters. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  seem  to  me  that  Con- 
gress should  insist  upon  being  recognized 
by  the  executive  branch,  with  the  au- 
thority and  the  responsibility  we  have, 
and  that  means  no  guarantee,  no  loan 
until  we  have  full  and  complete  infor- 
mation to  act  on  it. 

The  Sanders  cartoon  is  most  appro- 
priate because  we  are  in  the  position  of 
a  banker  who  would  certainly  require 
this  kind  of  information  before  he  would 
make  a  loan  of  $50,000  or  $100,000,  let 
alone  a  $250  million  loan  or  guarantee 
of  a  loan. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  repeatedly 
said  that  until  this  information  is  forth- 
coming, I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can 
as  a  Senator  to  stop  this  guarantee  from 
bemg  approved  by  the  Congress. 


PARKINSONS  DISEASE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
thanks  to  the  painstaking  research  of 
medical  scientists  and  the  discovery  of 
such  chemotherapeutic  agents  such  as 
L-Dopa,  there  is  new  hope  and  relief 
from  suffering  for  more  than  1,500,000 
Americans  afflicted  with  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease. 

In  this  effort,  the  Parkinson's  Disease 
Foundation  has  made  a  very  special  con- 
tribution through  a  strong  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  program  and  its  training 
of  physicians  for  work  in  this  field.  The 
foundation  has  also  brought  new  insight 
and  understanding  about  Parkinson's 
and  allied  diseases  through  Its  programs 
of  public  education  and  Information. 

I  am  pleased  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Sponsors  Committee  of  this 
foundation  together  with  Senators  An- 
onsoN,  HuMPHRrx-,  Tower,  and  Tun- 
KTY — as  well  as  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  foundation's 
annual  awards  dinner.  Dr.  Julius  Axelrod 
1970  Nobel  prize  laureate,  was  cited  for 
his  notable  scientific  contributions.  Dr. 
Axelrod  has  been  Chief  of  Pharmacology 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  since  1955.  and  has  given  the  na- 


tion extraordinary  leadership  in  our 
quest  for  a  better  understanding  of  hu- 
man behavior  and  for  new  weapons  to 
cure  nervous  and  mental  disorders. 

Dr.  H.  Houston  Merrltt,  who  heli)ed 
create  the  Parkinson's  Disease  Founda- 
tion in  1957,  was  also  honored  at  the 
dinner  for  his  share  in  the  development 
of  neurology  in  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

The  importance  of  this  event  was  im- 
derscored  by  a  proclamation  issued  by 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  who  set 
AprU  28  as  Parkinson's  Disease  Day  in 
New  York  State.  The  proclamation 
stated : 

Parkinsonism,  sometimes  known  as  Park- 
inson's Disease  or  "shaking  palsy,"  Is  a  crip- 
pling and  little  understood  malady  which 
affects  more  than  1,500.000  Americans,  most 
of  whom  are  stricken  after  age  50 

Until  recently.  Its  victims  faced  years  of 
suffering  In  which  their  productivity  was 
progressively  and  significantly  curtailed. 

Now,  thanks  to  {wlnstaklng  research  and 
new  chemotherapeutic  agents  forged  by  med- 
ical science,  there  Is  relief  from  suffering  and 
new  hope  for  Its  victims.  Surgery,  drugs  and 
exercise  have  helped  to  reduce  the  toll  of 
Parkinsonism  and  enabled  many  of  the  af- 
flicted to  lead  useful  and  productive  lives. 

The  Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation,  af- 
filiated with  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City,  was  the  nation's  first  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  finding  the  cause,  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  Parkinsonism.  Through  Its 
programs  of  research,  treatment,  public  and 
professional  education,  and  financial  support, 
the  Foundation  has  brought  new  Insight  and 
understanding  of  this  terrible  disease. 

On  April  twenty-eighth,  the  Foundation 
will  mark  Its  fourteenth  year  in  the  struggle 
to  alleviate  the  human  anguish  caused  by 
Parkinsonism. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  April  28.  1971.  as  Parkinson's 
Disease  Day  In  New  York  State. 

Governor  William  Cahill  of  New  Jer- 
sey also  proclaimed  the  day  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  Parkinson's  Disease  Foun- 
dation for  its  unique  contributions  to 
"alleviate  the  angmsh  of  Parkinson's 
disease." 

The  Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation 
was  established  in  1957  and  since  has 
become  a  world  center  in  the  struggle 
against  Parkinsonism.  William  Black, 
board  chairman  of  the  foundation,  con- 
tributed $5,000,000  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity toward  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing to  provide  space  for  medical  re- 
search. More  than  600  medical  research 
projects  are  currently  being  pursued  in 
the  20-story  William  Black  Research 
Building.  In  specialized  laboratories  oc- 
cupying one  floor  of  the  building,  55 
scientists  and  technologists  work  on  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  Parkinsonism. 
In  addition,  a  special  clinic  for  treating 
Parkinsonism  Is  held  twice  weekly  at 
Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

In  1964,  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Blindness  made  a 
grant  of  $3,000,000  to  Colimibla  Univer- 
sity to  establish  and  maintain  a  Parkin- 
son's disease  research  and  informa- 
tion center.  This  grant  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Melvin  Yahr,  has  recently 
been  renewed  for  an  additional  5  years. 
It  is  matched  by  private  funds  from  the 
Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation,  which  Is 


housed  in  the  William  Black  Research 
Building. 

The  foundation's  research  has  been 
aided  through  the  establishment  of  a 
brain  bank  9  years  ago.  The  foundation's 
medical  scientists  have  studied  more 
than  100  brsdns  willed  to  the  foundation 
by  former  patients.  The  knowledge 
gained  from  these  studies  has  been  help- 
ful to  other  investigators  over  the  years. 
The  results  of  research  conducted  in  the 
foundation's  laboratories  are  published 
in  international  medical  journals  and 
are  regularly  presented  at  worldwide 
scientific  congresses. 

A  large  group  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans who  serve  as  sponsors  of  the  foun- 
dation include  Hon.  William  CahUl,  Ben- 
nett Cerf,  Hon.  Kenneth  Gibson,  Mrs. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Andrew  Good- 
man, Mrs.  Marjorie  Mazia  Guthrie,  Har- 
old Helm,  Conrad  N.  Hilton,  Mrs.  Anna 
Rosenberg  Hoffman,  Dr.  George  James, 
Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  Gustave  L.  Levj-, 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  Dr.  William  J. 
McGill.  Page  Morton,  Jerome  K.  Ohr- 
bach,  Peter  Roberts,  Hon.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  Julius  Rosenwald  II,  and 
Laurence   Tisch. 

Other  distinguished  Americans  who 
serve  as  sponsors  of  this  vital  founda- 
tion are:  Hon.  Hale  Boggs,  Hon.  Eman- 
uel Celler.  Hon.  James  M.  Collins,  Mr. 
John  Charles  Daly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard Dietz,  Prof.  Sir  John  Eccles,  Wilbur 
Eubank,  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Miss  Ar- 
lene  Francis.  Hon.  Sanford  Garelik,  Hon. 
Edward  Koch,  George  Meany,  Dr.  Isidor 
I.  Rabi,  Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid,  Mrs.  Marc 
B.  Rojtman.  Dr.  James  Shannon,  Ed- 
ward Sulzberger,  Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff. 

Out  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation 
for  its  untiring  efforts  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  people  and  to  free  those 
afflicted  from  the  scourge  of  this  disease 
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THE  OUTER  CITY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  just  as 
the  cities  replaced  rural  America  as  the 
dominant  force  in  our  Nation,  the 
suburbs  are  now  supplanting  the  cities 
as  the  focal  point  of  growth  in  this 
country. 

People  and  indiBtry  are  moving  to 
these  outlying  areas  for  many  reasons. 
Some  move  because  they  fear  the  inner 
cities  are  collapsing,  others  because  land 
and  services  are  less  expensive.  Few 
AmericEuis  realize,  however,  that  these 
suburbs  are  no  longer  simply  bedroom 
communities  for  core  cities,  but  are  in- 
stead burgeoning  cities  themselves. 

Five  correspondents  from  the  New 
York  Times,  Jack  Rosenthal,  Douglas  E. 
Kneeland,  Paul  Delaney,  John  Herbers, 
smd  Linda  Greenhouse,  have  traveled 
across  the  country  to  explore  "the  growth, 
complexities,  and  attitudes  of  suburban 
America."  They  have  asked,  how  did 
these  areas  evolve?  What  are  they  now? 
What  is  their  future? 

Their  basic  conclusion  is  reflected  In 
the  title  of  their  flve-part  series — "The 
Outer  City."  They  realize  that  these  de- 
veloping towns  are  complex  social  and 
political  organisms  which  require  con- 
stant attention  and  direction.  Their 
travels  have  led  them  to  believe  that  un- 


less America  begins  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  the  outer  cities,  they  will  meet  the 
same  fate  as  their  predecessors. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  already  done  so  will  read  this  im- 
portant series  that  highlights  the  serious 
actions  needed  to  assure  the  survival  of 
American  cities.  Unless  we  begin  to 
understand  the  dynamics  of  urban 
growth,  the  new  town  of  today  will  be- 
come the  Newark  of  tomorrow.  As  the 
subtitle  of  the  last  article  suggests,  these 
outer  cities  represent  growth  crjring  out 
for  guidance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  five- 
part  series  from  the  May  30  through 
June  3  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  30,  1971  ] 

The  OtrxKB  CrrT :  U.S.  In  Suburban  Tubmoxl 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

(This  la  the  first  at  five  articles  based  on 
a  two-week  trip  by  five  correspondents  of 
T'he  New  York  Hmes  through  metropolitan 
areas,  exploring  the  growth,  complexities  and 
attitudes  of  suburban  America.) 

Washdjcton,  May  29. — Rapidly,  relent- 
lessly almost  unconsciously,  America  has 
created  a  new  form  of  urban  settlement.  It 
Is  higher,  bolder  and  richer  than  anything 
man  has  yet  called  city. 

Transfixed  by  the  Image  of  bedroom  towns 
In  the  orbit  of  true  cities,  most  Americans 
still  speak  of  suburbs.  But  a  city's  suburbs 
are  no  longer  Just  bedrooms.  They  are  no 
longer  mere  orbital  satellites.  They  are  no 
longer  sub. 

They  are  broad,  ballooning  bands.  Inter- 
linked as  cities  In  their  own  right.  In  popu- 
lation. Jobs,  investment,  construction,  stores, 
political  power — all  the  measurements  that 
add  up  to  "urban" — the  <Md  Inner  city  Is  now 
rivaled,  often  surpassed,  by  the  new. 

This  is  the  Outer  City. 

VAST    CHANCES   NOTED 

And  from  Its  massive,  centerless  develop- 
ment. rei>eated  again  and  again  across  the 
country,  spring  the  most  serious  Impllcationa 
for  the  quality  of  urban  Hie. 

In  1940,  suburbs  contained  27  million  peo- 
ple; 2  of  every  10  Americans;  19  mllllan  fewer 
than  the  cities.  Now  they  contain  70  million; 
almost  4  of  every  10;  12  million  more  than 
the  cities  that  spawned  them. 

Once-rustic  fringe  vUlsges  now  have  their 
own  zip  codes,  area  codes,  big  league  sta- 
diums. They  are  the  sites  of  luxury  hotels 
and  Industrial  plants,  fine  stores  and  cor- 
porate offices. 

In  New  York,  the  population  remains  about 
equally  divided  between  urban  and  suburban. 
But  elsewhere  the  suburbs  are  already  two, 
three,  four  times  more  populous  than  the 
inner  cities  they  surround. 

Commonly,  40,  50  and  even  60  per  cent  of 
those  who  live  in  a  city's  suburbs  also  work 
in  them.  Half,  or  more,  of  every  retaU  dollar 
is  spent  in  the  suburbs.  More  than  8  at  every 
12  dollars  spent  on  bousing  construction  is 
spent  In  the  suburbs.  About  two-thirds  of  all 
industrial  construction  Is  In  the  suburbs,  in 
the  outer  cities  of  the  nation. 

Visits  and  Interviews  in  five  geographi- 
cally representative  areas — Baltimore,  Cleve- 
land, Los  Angeles,  Houston  and  Atlanta — 
showed  that  the  suburbs  are  Individual,  di- 
verse communities  with  a  diversity  of  prob- 
lems. In  the  distant  exurban  greenery,  plan- 
ners worry  about  how  to  channel  new 
growth.  In  closer  suburbs  officials  struggle 
to  show  that  age  need  not  bring  decay.  In 
the  closest,  decay  has  already  begun. 

But  taken  together,  the  suburbs  have,  like 


New  York's,  become  Informally  federated  In 
many  areas.  Their  residents  use  the  suburbs 
collectively:  as  a  city,  a  centerless  city. 

Mrs.  Ada  Mae  Hardeman  is  a  Callfornlan 
who  says  she  doesn't  reaUy  know  where  she 
is  from: 

"I  live  In  Oarden  Grove,  work  In  Irvine, 
shop  In  Santa  Ana,  go  to  the  dentist  In  Ana- 
heim, my  husband  works  In  Long  Beach,  and 
I  used  to  be  president  of  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  In  Fullerton." 

She  doesn't  much  mind.  "I  don't  miss 
central  city  pleasures  out  here  in  spread  city. 
Honestly,  I  have  to  say  I  love  it." 

NOW    THE    BELTWATS 

Now  such  Independence  of  the  city  is  being 
massively  fortified  with  concrete.  Broad 
beltways  already  encircle  10  large  cities  and 
will  soon  rim  70  more — the  accidental  new 
main  streets  of  the  outer  cities. 

And  the  residents  of  the  outer  cities  have 
become  so  Independent  of  the  inner  cities 
that  it  is  common  to  hear  people  brag  that 
they  haven't  been  downtown  In  months,  even 
years. 

Still,  like  many  inner-city  residents  who 
think  that  the  urban  world  revolves  around 
downtown,  they  do  not  concede  that  the 
suburban  rings  constitute  an  alternate  city. 

They  prize  the  array  of  urban  faculties  of 
their  outer  city.  But  many,  as  In  parts  of 
New  York's  Westchester  County  and  North- 
ern New  Jersey,  still  identify  with  the  image 
of  the  pastoral  town. 

They  are  alarmed  by  the  consequences  of 
their  own  growth,  like  increasing  density 
and  pollution.  But  they  stUl  cUng  to  the 
governmental  forms  of  Isolated  villages. 

FEDERAL    ACTION    ENDORSED 

They  are  Increasingly  willing— even,  sur- 
prisingly, in  the  most  conservative  com- 
munities— to  endorse  Federal  action  to  as- 
suage the  poverty  and  blight  left  behind 
in  the  inner  cities.  But.  otherwise,  they 
shrink  from  these  problems,  often  with  in- 
difference, sometimes  with  anger. 

Tormented  city  officials,  like  Larry  Reich, 
the  Baltimore  city  planner,  may  denounce 
what  they  regard  as  unfairness : 

"The  city  of  Baltimore  makes  the  su- 
burbs possible  because  we  carry  the  burdens 
of  the  old,  poor,  black  and  deviants.  Why 
should   we  keep  carrying  the  burden?" 

But  In  the  suburbs,  many  people  quote 
with  unabashed  candor  the  old  troopship 
cry:   "Pull  up  the  ladder.  Jack,  I'm  on  board." 

SEE  HOW  THEY   GROW 

"And  the  new  outer  cities  continue — 
rapidly,  centerlessly — to  grow: 

For  all  the  vitality  of  downtown  Houston, 
the  fashion  center  is  not  downtown.  Tiffany's 
In  Houston  now  Is  a  block  from  the  Loop 
beltway,  one  small  segment  of  a  (300-mlllion 
retail,  commercial  and  hotel  development 
called  City  Post  Oak.  Even  in  the  twilight, 
the  rows  of  plaza  light  globes,  like  luminous 
pearls,  only  soften  the  staggered  concrete 
shapes  behind  them  stretch  outward  for 
eight  blocks  and  upward  for  22  stories. 

It  was  once  second-rate  farmland  out  amid 
the  slash  pine  and  red  clay  15  miles  from 
Atlanta's  old  warehouse  district.  Now  H.  C. 
Patlllo,  calls  himself  merely  a  medium-size 
local  builder,  has  developed  an  industrial 
park,  serving  local  and  national  concerns 
alike.  It  contains  long,  low,  attractive  plants, 
103  of  them,  on  a  2,000-acre  tract. 

Roosevelt  Field,  the  lonely  little  Long 
Island  airport  from  which  Charles  Lindbergh 
took  off  for  Parts  in  1927,  is  now  the  Roose- 
velt Shopping  Center,  one  of  the  East's 
largest.  In  place  of  the  tiny  crowd  that 
watched  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  disappear 
Into  the  morning  fog  are  the  crowds  of 
housewives  shuttling  from  Macy's  to 
Glmbel's. 

In  Orange  County.  Calif.,  once  a  sprawling 
bedroom  for  Los  Angeles.  Newpwrt  Center,  a 


vast  alabaster  oasis,  gleams  against  the  tan 
foothills  near  the  Pacific.  The  floor  space  in 
the  fashion  stores  and  18-story  office  towers 
already  nearly  equals  that  of  Manhattan's 
Pan  American  Building,  and  they  are  49 
miles  from  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

"Everybody  thinks  a  city  needs  to  have  a 
center,"  says  Richard  Balsden,  a  political 
scientist  at  the  new  University  of  California 
at  Irvine.  "Well,  why  does  it?  Downtown  has 
ceased  to  have  any  real  relevance.  Its  func- 
tions have  dissipated  and  decentralized  out 
to  where  the  people  are." 

This  decentralization,  it  is  evident  from 
the  visits  to  five  metropoUtan  areas,  is  near- 
ly complete. 

The  barges,  boxcars  and  industries  that 
once  gave  the  inner  city  its  pre-eminence, 
and  Jobs,  have  not  disappeared.  But  now 
they  are  rtvaled  by  tractor-trailer  rigs,  belt- 
ways  and  fork-lift  trucks  that  makes  desira- 
ble such  low-rent  Industrial  plants  as  the 
Patlllo  development  in  Atlanta. 

A  HOME  AT  UlSTT 

The  central  cities,  their  variety  of  apart- 
ments, flats  and  homes  growing  old,  are  no 
longer  the  sole,  or  even  the  most  desirable, 
location  of  housing.  For  mlUlons,  the  auto- 
mobUe  and  Federal  insurance  for  new  bous- 
ing In  outlying  areas  have  crystalUeed  the 
American  dream. 

"The  suburban  house,"  says  Edgardo  Con- 
tlnl,  a  noted  Los  Angeles  urbanlst,  "Is  the 
idealization  of  every  Immigrant's  dream — the 
vassal's  dream  of  his  own  castle. 

"Europeans  who  come  here  are  delighted 
by  our  suburbs,  even  by  the  worst  sprawL 
Not  to  live  In  an  apartment!  It  is  a  univer- 
sal aspiration  to  own  your  own  home." 

"RIBBON   OF   gold" 

The  movement  of  people.  In  turn,  has  sped 
the  outward  spiral  of  shopping,  a  movement 
so  rapid  that  in  some  cities,  total  suburban 
retail  sales  now  far  exceed  those  In  the  in- 
ner city. 

And  now  have  come  the  circumferential 
highways,  what  Baltimore  calls  the  Beltway, 
Houston  the  Loop,  Atlanta  the  Perimeter — 
and  what  one  developer  calls  "the  ribbon  of 
gold." 

Pasadena,  Tex.,  near  the  Houston  Loop 
beltway,  expects  to  double  and  redouble  its 
population.  This  growth  will  come,  says 
Mayor  Clyde  Doyal,  despite  the  fact  tiiat  "we 
have  no  bus  station,  no  railroad,  no  airport; 
what  we've  got  Is  a  freeway." 

In  Atlanta,  people  caU  the  Perimeter  the 
lifeline  to  development  of  the  outer  city. 
"Pec^le  are  learning  to  use  It,  learning  to 
drive  faster  by  driving  farther,"  says  Harold 
Brockey,  president  of  Rich's.  "No  one  says  it 
took  me  10  miles  to  get  here;  they  say  It  took 
me  15  minutes." 

The  beltwajrs  are  generating  yet  another 
level  of  growth.  Suburban  development  once 
meant  tract  homes,  schools  and  fiat  shopping 
centers.  Now  It  Is  typified  by  monumental 
complexes  like  Mario  Doccolo's  923  billion 
Hampton  Plaza  In  suburban  Towson,  Md. 

Why  did  he  build  this  gleaming,  round,  29- 
story  tower  of  tan  stone — with  offices,  fine 
shops  {ind  condominium  apartments — In  the 
suburbs? 

Because,  Mr.  Doccolo  says  "This  Is  the  city. 
They're  getting  out  of  Baltimore.  People  go 
there  to  do  what  they  have  to  do  and  then — • 
zoom! — bock  out  to  the  suburbs. 

"I  could  see  Mohammed  wasn't  going  to 
the  mountain  any  more,  so  I  said,  'Let's  buUd 
the  mountain  out  here'.  That's  what  I  bet 
on." 

Thus  the  outer  city:  people,  houses,  plants. 
Jobs,  stores,  sp>ace,  g^'eenery.  Independence. 

NOT   COMPLXTX    TXT 

But  it  is  not,  at  least  not  yet,  the  complete 
city. 

Some  functions  are  still  left  to  the  Inner 
city.  Rapid  high-rise  office  development  In 
many  cities  testifies  to  one.  White  collar  pro- 
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fesslocAlB — lawyers,  brokers,  bankers,  govern- 
ment workers — still  require  frequent  face-to- 
face  contact,  a  central  verbal  marketplace. 

Inner  cities  also  remain  culture  centers. 
But  many  suburban  re8ld«nts  are  willing  to 
do  without  downtown  museums,  theaters  and 
symphonies,  satisfying  their  cultural  needs 
at  outlying  universities  or  amateur  perform- 
ances. 

Most  notably,  the  Inner  cities,  despite  the 
erosion  of  their  economic  strength,  are  still 
called  on  to  perform  a  major  social  func- 
tion: caring  for  the  needy  and  socletlzlng 
the  poor. 

The  Inner  city  remains  the  haven  where 
the  rural  migrant,  the  poor  black,  the 
struggling  widow  can  find  cheap  housing, 
health  care,  welfare  and  orientation  to  the 
complexities  of  urban  life. 

The  burden  of  this  function,  clear  from 
the  straining  budgets  of  every  major  city, 
prompts  officials  everywhere  to  talk  of  the 
swelling  new  outer  cities  as  parasites. 

ABAIiOONMENT    CRABCED 

"The  middle  class  has  entirely  abandoned 
the  city."  says  Norman  Krumholtz,  Cleve- 
land's lean,  intense  planning  director. 
"Twenty  years  down  the  road.  Its  perfectly 
conceivable  that  the  city  will  be  just  one 
great  big  poorhouse." 

Where,  asks  Baltimore's  Larry  Reich,  are 
the  blacks  in  the  suburbs?  It  Is  a  rhetorical 
question.  He  knows  the  suburbs  are  less  than 
7  per  cent  black,  compared  with  the  city's 
47  per  cent. 

Where,  he  asks,  do  hippies,  many  of  them 
children  of  the  suburbs,  congregate.  Where 
Is  the  suburbanskln  row?  Where  Is  the 
fairness? 

In  Orange  County.  Calif.,  the  black  popu- 
lation Is  less  than  1  per  cent.  Yet  nearly 
7.000  of  the  county's  10,000  blacks  are  con- 
centrated In  beleagured  Santa  Ana. 

In  Cleveland,  a  suburban-dominated  re- 
gional council,  overriding  city  protests,  voted 
a  new  freeway  that  would  chew  up  more  of 
the  city's  eroding  tax  base. 

The  speaker  is  a  suburban  city  manager 
In  California,  but  his  words  convey  the  senti- 
ments of  outer-city  residents  across  the 
country: 

"Social  problems  in  the  city?  People  here 
would  say.  'Sympathy,  yes.  But  wUUngness 
to  help?  That's  their  tough  luck.  That's  their 
problem."  " 


The  Otrrra  Crrr:   There  Is  No  Firm 

Stereottpe 
(This  Is  the  2nd  of  five  articles  based  on 
a  two-week  trip  by  five  correspondents  of 
The  New  York  Times  through  metropolitan 
areas,  exploring  the  growth,  complexities  and 
attitudes  of  suburban  America.) 

(By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland) 

Pasadena,  Tex. — After  World  War  H,  when 
the  trickle  to  the  outer  cities  became  a  tide, 
a  myth  was  built.  It  was  called  suburbia. 

The  myth — the  easy  stereotype — was  nour- 
ished by  television  and  the  movies,  by  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  novelists,  even  by 
Dick  and  Jane  and  Alice  and  Jerry,  those 
monosyllabic  suburban  tots  who  ran, 
jumped,  looked,  saw  from  the  pages  of  most 
of  the  nation's  first-grade  readers. 

Somehow  the  suburbs,  despite  their  diver- 
sity, became  one,  frozen  in  the  American 
mind  as  solidly  as  the  Main  Street  of  Sinclair 
Lewis — all  green  velvet  lawns  and  swimming 
pools  and  two-car  garages  viewed  throvigh 
picture  windows  by  practicing  Republicans. 

Main  Streets  there  were  and  are,  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  almost  Interchangeable. 
But  the  myth  Is  unreal.  The  homogenized, 
split-level  dream  Is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
new  America  of  76  million  people  that  has 
taken  root  around  the  nation's  inner  cities. 


Visits  in  the  oitter  urban  areas  around  five 
major  cities  across  the  country  produced 
ample  evidence  of  problems  and  life  styles 
as  diverse  as  those  found  In  the  New  York 
area's  Bayonne  and  Levlttown  and  Scarsdale. 

"Campaigning  in  the  new  suburbia  drives 
you  crazy,"  complained  a  politician  from  De- 
kalb County,  which  takes  In  a  comer  of 
Atlanta  and  grew  more  than  150,000  to  416,- 
000  In  the  decade  of  the  sixties.  "It's  differ- 
ent from  one  neighborhood  to  the  next." 

And  that  is  the  pitfall  for  polltclans  or 
planners  or  economists  or  sociologists  who 
view  the  new  America  of  the  Outer  Cities 
as  monolithic,  predictable  and  single- 
minded. 

THEY'RE    DIFFERENT 

Pasadena,  just  south  of  Houston,  is  a 
clutch  of  what  once  was  suburbia.  It  Is  push- 
ing 100.000  population  and  is  plagued  by 
pollution  and  the  reluctance  of  Its  people  to 
let  loose  of  small-town  concepts. 

Lakewood.  Ohio,  on  Cleveland's  west  side, 
did  its  growing  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. Despite  a  scattering  of  new  luxury 
apartments  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  Its 
population  is  relatively  stable  at  71,000. 
Lakewood  worries  most  about  preserving 
its  property  values.  Its  sense  of  quality.  It 
has  adopted  strict  building  codes  and  last 
year  conducted  a  door-to-door  campaign  to 
check  on  enforcement. 

Newport  Beach  in  Southern  California's 
Orange  County  Is  a  wealthy  playground 
tiu-ned  bedroom,  where  sailboats  are  as  ubiq- 
uitous as  automobiles.  And  while  Its  resi- 
dents fight  high-rise  apartments  and  small- 
home  developments,  a  tract  of  6.500  homes 
m  the  $250,000  class  is  being  built. 

Decatur.  Ga.,  a  small  and  gracious,  but 
aging  island,  one-third  black,  is  awash  In 
the  surge  of  migration  into  metropolitan 
Atlanta's  Dekalb  County.  As  one  of  the  few 
refuges  for  blacks  in  the  county.  It  Is 
shunned  by  whites  and  fears  the  fate  of  such 
overwhelmingly  black  suburbs  as  East  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  Compton.  Calif.  Turner's  Sta- 
tion in  Maryland's  Baltimore  County, 
crowded  onto  a  bleak  point  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  steelworkers'  town  of  Dundalk,  has 
never  had  that  worry.  It  was  built  for  blacks 
and  suffers  from  most  of  the  problems  of 
the  Inner-clty  ghettos. 

VARIETY     EVERYWHERE 

And  so  It  goes,  across  the  land.  Suburbs 
all.  Or  what  were  suburbs.  Now  caught  like 
hundreds  of  ethers  in  the  web  of  the  new 
outer  cities — with  problems  as  varied  as  their 
landscapes. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  been  press- 
ing hard  for  decentralization  and  local  solu- 
tions to  the  nation's  troubles.  But  from  Bal- 
timore County  to  Cleveland's  Inner  and  outer 
cities,  from  Orange  County  to  Houston  and 
the  Atlanta  suburbs,  mayors,  county  officials, 
planners,  poverty  workers  and  urbanologlsts 
all  sounded  the  same  note: 

Without  strong  Federal  leadership  and  fi- 
nancial assistance,  no  dent  can  be  made  In 
a  multitude  of  problems,  ranging  from  pov- 
erty, housing  and  integration  to  sewers,  pol- 
lution control  and  population  dispersal. 

In  every  case,  the  pleaders  were  not  talk- 
ing about  revenue  sharing;  they  were  asking 
for  moral  leadership  and  a  national  policy, 
as  well  as  aid. 

EVEN     THE     CONSKKVATIVES 

Even  Santa  Ana,  the  seat  of  conservative 
Orange  County.  Is  seeking  help  through  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  to  deal  with  Its 
woes.  "Until  four  years  ago  I  was  never  per- 
mitted to  take  any  Federal  money,  even  for 
civil  defense,"  City  Manager  Carl  Thornton 
said. 

And  In  nearby  Anaheim,  City  Manager 
Keith   Murdoch  declared  that,  in  all   prob- 


ability, only  the  Federal  Government  could 
deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty,  "It  will 
take  something  with  a  much  broader  eco- 
nomic base  than  a  single  city,  even  maybe 
than  a  single  state,"  he  said. 

Here  in  Pasadena,  hard  against  the  so- 
called  navigation  district  along  the  Houston 
ship  channel,  where  miles  of  petro-chemlcal 
plants  and  other  Industries  spew  smoke  and 
gases.  Mayor  Clyde  Doyal  vras  also  looking  for 
Federal  help. 

"Pollution  Is  our  biggest  problem. "  said 
the  Mayor,  tall  and  tan,  as  he  relaxed  behind 
his  desk.  "Up  to  this  point  we've  been  un- 
able to  do  anything.  We're  close  to  them,  but 
we  derive  little  revenue  from  there.  And  we 
can't  go  outelde  the  city  limits  to  enforce 
pollution  laws." 

"A     LOT     or     MONET" 

Noting  that  even  If  Pasadena  had  control, 
local  lavirs  might  frighten  away,  rather  than 
clean  up,  the  Industries  on  which  Its  growth 
have  been  based,  he  added: 

"I  think  It's  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money 
to  clean  up  pollution.  That's  why  I  think  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  set  the  stand- 
ards. If  the  Federal  Oovemment  set  national 
standards,  It  wouldn't  cause  any  loss  of 
Jobs." 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  new  freeway  here 
that  has  yet  to  feel  the  rush  of  cars,  the  Ver- 
non Collins  Motel  and  trucks  and  the  old 
Wright  Oraln  Company  store  languish  as 
grimy  reminders  of  another  Pasadena,  an- 
other Texas. 

CONTRASTS     IN     PASADENA 

The  contrasts  In  Pasadena  with  Its  half- 
vacated  old  downtown  and  the  new  steel- 
and-concrete  center  springing  up  around  Its 
modern  City  Hall,  In  some  ways  mirror  the 
contrasts  In  the  suddenly  emerged  outer  ci- 
ties. In  Pasadena.  •16,000  will  stUl  buy  a 
three-bedroom  house  with  alr-condltloning, 
but  there  are  growing  neighborhoods  of  $60,- 
000  homes. 

While  Mayor  Doyal  Is  concerned  about  pol- 
lution, he  Is  not  especially  worried  about  the 
population  growth  troubling  many  of  the 
outer  cities. 

With  workers  flocking  to  the  area  for  jobs 
along  the  ship  channel  and  whites  fleeing  a 
black  southward  push  in  Houston,  Pasadena, 
which  has  "one  or  two  black  families,"  went 
from  a  population  of  58,000  in  1960  to  89,000 
in  1970.  A  recent  annexation  and  continued 
In-mlgratlon,  the  Mayor  said,  have  put  the 
total  at  about  100,000.  He  believes  it  will 
reach  400,000. 

This  poses  some  difficulties  for  the  Pasa- 
dena that  grew  up  with  the  Vernon  Collins 
Motel  and  the  Wright  Grain  Store.  For  one 
thing,  the  city  has  had  to  stop  serving  free 
coffee  In  Its  municipal  offices.  Last  year  the 
bill  was  $4,500.  And  there  are  other  problems. 

"You're  starting  like  a  new  city  and  yet 
you  had  all  these  people  already  here,  used 
to  doing  things  the  old  way."  Mayor  Doyal 
said  a  little  plaintively.  "We  had  this  small- 
town atmosphere.  We  went  to  one-way 
streets  and  that  kicked  up  a  hell  of  a  furor. 
We  went  to  paper  sacks  for  garbage  collection 
and  that  caused  a  flap.  But  they  like  It  now." 

The  citizenry  may  be  lagging,  but  Pasadena 
Is  catching  up  with  Itself.  Already  filling  the 
open  stretches  around  City  Hall  are  a  gleam- 
ing. 12-story  bank,  a  low-built  but  luxuriant- 
ly landscai>ed  post  office,  a  department  store, 
a  new  telephone  building. 

"And  we've  got  another  little  development 
coming."  Mayor  Doyal  said  casually,  gestur- 
ing toward  a  big  field  on  the  north  side  of 
the  building,  "out  there  behind  City  Hall.  It 
ought  to  run.  oh,  about  $100-mlllion." 

With  that,  he  pulled  out  a  brochure  for  the 
planned  40-acre  Triton  Center,  a  complex  In- 
cluding  a  hotel,  office   high  rises,  shopping 
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and   parking   structures  and   a  labor-spon- 
sored Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital. 
That  Is  the  Pasadena,  Tex.,  twentieth  cen- 
tury— part  of  the  new  America,  the  Outer 

City. 

A  SHTTDDERINC   THOUGHT 

Can  It  be  stereotjrpes  with  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
an  aging  city  caught  up  In  Orange  County's 
voracious  growth? 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Carl  Thornton 
went  to  Santa  Ana  as  City  Manager,  It  bad 
42,000  people.  Now  It  has  about  160,000  and 
harbors  66  per  cent  of  Orange  County's 
10.000  blacks  and  many  of  Its  Mexican- Amer- 
icans Ghettos  and  barrios,  some  shabby  and 
forlorn,  some  middle-class  and  well-kept, 
freckle  the  city. 

While  Pasadena,  Tex.,  dreams  of  400,000 
citizens,  Carl  Thornton  shudders  at  what 
would  happen  if  unchecked  apartment  con- 
struction, which  Is  threatening  as  banks 
make  more  money  available  for  that  than  for 
single-family  homes,  should  drop  50,000 
more  people  Into  some  sections  of  his  city. 

He  also  fears  the  pull  of  the  new  city  ol 
Irvine  that  Is  planned  on  the  outskirts  of 
Santa  Ana — a  city  that  some  day  would  have 
430.000  people.  If  whites  should  abandon 
Santa  Ana  for  Irvine,  he  said,  his  city  could 
follow  the  path  of  Pomona  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

"Pomona  has  racial  problems  till  hell 
wouldn't  have  It,"  Mr.  Thornton  said,  his 
wrinkled  brow  tightening.  "What  has  hap- 
pened Is  welfare  cases  have  moved  In.  As 
the  housing  developed,  the  new  towns,  their 
people  moved,  some  of  them  In  flight,  some 
to  upgrade.  Vacancies  became  av€tllable.  Wel- 
fare didn't  put  them  In,  but  the  vacancies 
were  there.  This  could  happen  to  my  town — 
over  my  dead  body.  I'm  going  to  fight." 

SIGNS    OF    BLIGHT 

But  while  he's  battling  to  force  Irvine  to 
Include  enough  low-income  housing  In  Its 
new  city  to  ease  some  of  the  flow  of  poor  and 
blacks  and  Mexican -Americans  Into  Santa 
Ana,  he  can  already  see  the  signs  of  blight 
that  cause  him  to  characterize  the  western 
part  of  Orange  County  as  much  like  an  old 
inner  city. 

"You  have  a  tendency  to  get  old  fast 
under  such  circumstances,"  he  said,  shaking 
his  head  wearily.  "This  Is  a  pressure  cooker." 

Or  can  you  equate  Turner's  Station,  Md., 
a  black  enclave  of  dreary  garden  apartments 
across  an  estuary  from  the  red  smoke  and 
flame  of  Bethlehem  Steel's  Sparrows  Point 
Works,  with  Newport  Beach,  a  paradise  of 
yachts  and  sailboats  and  sandy  beaches  where 
narrow  but  elegant  waterfront  homes  com- 
mand $100,000  to  $250,000?  They  are  both  on 
the  waterfront.  They  are  both  by  definition 
suburbs. 

"BtJT  it's  better" 

At  Turner's  Station,  where  the  shabby  brick 
apartments  were  built  primarily  for  black 
woricers  at  the  steel  mill,  a  small  beach  on 
the  muddy  water  is  littered  with  cans  and 
gliste.iing  shirds  of  glass. 

A  power  line  right-of-way,  grown  to  weeds 
u:ider  the  humming  wires,  slices  through  the 
community.  The  streets  are  potholed,  and 
only  a  few  struggling  flowers  brighten  the 
yards  outsJde  the  buildings.  Most  of  the  small 
frame  stores  have  been  boarded  up. 

Standing  on  her  plot  of  grass  behind  a  wire 
fence,  an  elderly  black  woman,  who  refused 
to  give  her  name,  summed  up  life  at  Turner's 
Station. 

"It's  terrible."  she  said,  "but  It's  better 
than  Cherry  Hill." 

Cherry  Hill  is  a  festering  ghetto  In  the  city 
Of  Baltimore.  She  lives  in  the  suburbs,  too. 


The  Outer  City:  Negroes  Find  Pew  Tan- 
gible Oains 

(This  Is  the  third  of  five  articles  based  on  a 
two-week  trip  by  five  correspondents  of 
The  New  York  limes  through  metropoli- 
tan areas,  exploring  the  growth,  complexi- 
ties and  attitudes  of  suburban  America.) 

(By  Paul  Delaney) 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio. — A  small,  growing 
number  of  black  families  Is  Increasingly  able 
to  penetrate  the  new  Outer  Cities  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  swelling  bands  of  suburbs  that  ring 
the  stagnating  Inner  cities. 

But  for  most  of  the  800,000  blacks  who 
fled,  technically,  to  "the  suburbs"  In  the  last 
decade,  the  move  has  been  to  municipalities 
like  this  one,  Jtist  a  political  dividing  line 
away  from  Cleveland's  ghetto. 

It  has  meant  little  more  than  exchanging 
one  hand-me-down  neighborhood  for  anoth- 
er. If  there  Is  improvement  over  the  inner- 
clty  ghetto.  It  Is  more  In  the  state  of  mind 
than  In  the  quality  of  life. 

"They  feel  that  at  least  they  are  not  living 
In  the  Inner  city,"  says  Oladstone  L.  Chand- 
ler Jr.,  the  stocky  black  city  manager  of  this 
town  of  39,600 — which  went  from  all-white 
15  years  ago  to  60  per  cent  black  now. 

TOTAL  IS  slight 

Even  the  total  numt>er  of  Negroes  who 
moved  to  second-band  suburbs  on  the  in- 
ner rim  of  the  outer  city  has  been  relatively 
slight. 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  as  In  other  Inner 
and  outer  cities  visited  for  an  assessment  of 
suburban  growth,  the  figures  appear  dra- 
matic compared  with  1960.  The  black  popu- 
lation of  Cleveland's  suburbs  Increased  al- 
most 500  per  cent  in  the  decade. 

In  raw  numbers,  the  black  "suburban " 
population  Increased  from  8,000  to  45,000 — 
but  that  45,000  is  out  of  a  total  outer-city 
population  cf  1.3  million. 

Meanwhile,  the  outer  city  has  meant  no- 
thing to  the  far  larger  number  of  Cleveland 
blacks.  300,000,  still   In  the  Inner  city. 

Actually,  the  suburbs  may  have  had  an 
effect  that  Is  worse  than  nothing  to  Inner 
city  blacks,  considering  the  deep  hostility 
of  middle-income  whites,  and  Negroes,  to- 
ward making  any  room  for  those  with  low 
or  moderate  Income. 

ONE    KIND    OF    CHANCE 

There  has  been  one  kii:d  of  change,  how- 
ever slight,  that  a  black  with  a  good  Income 
can  now  often  penetrate  the  white  sub- 
urban ncose. 

"You  have  to  earn  at  least  $10,000  or 
$12,000  a  year  to  move  to  the  Cleveland 
suburbs,"  remarked  Gerta  Priedheim,  young, 
petite  Cleveland  Heights  housevrtfe  who 
heads  the  Suburban  Citizens  for  Open  Hous- 
ing, an  organization  pushing  for  integration 
of  the  outer  city. 

In  the  upper-Income  areeis  of  the  outer- 
city,  there  Is  salt-and-pepper  Integration,  a 
sprinkling  of  Negroes  here  and  there,  but  It 
Is  Insignificant. 

For  example,  of  71,000  residents  of  pre- 
dominantly Republican  and  ethnically  proud 
Lakewood,  made  up  of  neatly  kept  neighbor- 
hoods and  high-rise  luxury  apartments  on 
Lake  Erie  west  of  downtown  Cleveland,  21 
are  Negroes. 

In  the  predominantly  Jewish,  upper-In- 
come bedroom  community  of  University 
Heights  east  of  the  city,  there  are  88  Ne- 
groes out  of  17,055  residents. 

Anaheim,  Calif.,  has  170  blacks  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  166,701.  In  nearby  Newport 
Beach,  a  resort  town  on  the  Pacific,  there 
are  41  blacks  in  40,422, 

rr'S  NOT  ALWAYS  EASY 

Even  these  handfuls  have  not  found  the 
move  to  better  suburbs  easy.  Judson  Robin- 
son Jr.,  a  tall  handsome  black  realtor  and 
defeated  candidate  for  the  Hotiston  City 
Council  four  years  ago,  explained  that  blacks 


literally  had  to  have  money  In  hand  If  they 
ware  Interested  in  a  house  In  a  white  sec- 
tion. 

"If  blacks  attempt  to  dicker  a  little,  like 
even  wanting  to  sleep  on  a  price,  the  house 
is  gone  the  next  day,"  Mr.  Robinson  said. 
"It  is  very  strange,  but  somehow  the  houses 
seem  to  sell  overnight  if  blacks  express  an 
Interest." 

Upper-Income  blacks  are  also  victims  of 
the  "Ralph  Bunche  syndrome."  according  to  a 
white  Baltimore  County  developer. 

"Few  whites  would  complain  If  a  Ralph 
Bunche  moved  next  door,"  the  developer  said 
as  he  drove  visitors  through  exclusive  sec- 
tions of  Dulaney  Valley.  "Maybe  they  would 
If  two  moved  In. 

"They  wouldn't  complain  about  a  Ralph 
Bunche,  but  these  same  whites  would  op- 
pose low-Income  housing  In  their  area,  and 
low-Income  housing  certainly  does  more  for 
blacks  than  allowing  one  Ralph  Bunch* 
in." 

THX  PATTERN 

Thus,  most  outer-dty  integration  has  been 
restricted  to  areas  contiguous  to  black  sec- 
tions of  the  Inner  city,  leaving  heavier  con- 
centrations of  poorer  blacks  at  Inner-clty 
lines,  and  a  few  In  middle-Income  and  up- 
per-Income suburbs  farther  away  from  the 
city. 

Black  blue-collar  workers  replaced  white 
blue-collar  residents  in  East  Cleveland, 
which  is  a  good  example  of  the  pattern  of 
black  movement  from  the  inner  dty. 

It  Is  repeated  In  Compton,  Calif.,  with  its 
winding,  tree-shaded  streets  of  small  houses, 
populated  by  blacks  who  left  Watts  and  East 
Los  Angeles. 

It  Is  repeated  In  the  outer  city  of  New 
York,  In  Yonkers,  New  Rochelle  and  Mount 
Vernon,  as  blacks  have  worked  from  the 
Bronx  and  Harlem. 

The  move  to  East  Cleveland  has  merely 
meant  stepping  across  the  boundary  lines 
from  the  black  OlenvUle  section  In  north- 
east Cleveland.  The  homes  look  exactly  alike 
on  either  side  of  the  line — two-story  and 
three-story  frame  homes,  most  painted 
white,  with  detached  two-car  garages  In 
back  and  side  entrances  of  the  driveway, 
sitting  20  to  30  feet  from  the  curb,  small 
lawns  In  front. 

EAST  CLEVELAND   PROCESS 

The  process  by  which  blacks  got  to  East 
Cleveland  was  typical  and  went  like  this: 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  blacks  were  rele- 
gated to  the  deteriorating  Central  section  on 
the  near  east  side  around  downtown  Cleve- 
land. In  big  two-story  and  three-story  frame 
houses  situated  very  close  to  each  other  on 
the  side  streets  of  Cedar,  Central  and  Wood- 
land Avenues. 

During  and  right  after  the  war,  the  Hough 
area,  farther  eastward,  with  Its  bigger  and 
better  homes  and  many  apartment  build- 
ings, opened  to  blacks  through  a  combina- 
tion of  block  busting  and  white  flight.  It 
immediately  felt  the  tremendous  impact  of 
larger  families  as  blacks  from  the  South 
poured  Into  the  city  to  work  in  Its  steel  mills 
and  heavy  Industry.  The  larger  dwelling 
units  were  split  Into  smaller  units  to  accom- 
modate the  overflow  of  people. 

In  the  early  fifties,  Qlenville,  even  farther 
eastward,  became  "the"  section  of  middle- 
class  blacks,  with  its  mixture  of  smaller 
homes,  fewer  apartments  and  grand  old 
homes  along  East  Boulevard,  where  black 
lawyers  and  doctors  resided.  However,  by  the 
late  fifties,  Glenvllle  had  followed  the  fate 
of  the  Central  and  Hough  areas  as  the  poor 
flooded  In.  And  then.  In  1961,  poorer  blacks 
began  spilling  over  into  East  Cleveland,  and 
middle-class  blacks  moved  to  the  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Shaker  Heights  areas. 

UAXNLT    A    TRANSTERRAL 

The  migration  to  the  East  Cleveland  bed- 
room community,  one  of  the  oldest  In  the 
area,  has  Improved  the  self-esteem  of  blacks 
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more  than  it  has  their  condition.  They  still 
work  at  the  same  Jobe,  whether  at  the  Ford 
plant  In  the  western  part  of  Cuyahoga 
County  or  the  Fisher  Body  factory  nearby. 
The  deterioration  still  follows  them. 

The  move  to  the  outer  city  has  mainly 
meant  transferring  the  Inner-clty. 

"We  are  an  inner-clty  suburb  with  all  the 
problems  of  the  central  city,"  remarked  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  articulate.  East  Cleveland  city 
manager. 

Ha  said  that  larger  and  poorer  families 
were  moving  In,  taxing  the  city's  services  and 
schools  and  reducing  its  revenue,  and  there- 
by causing  fast  deterioration. 

A  few  blacks  whose  incomes  grow  move  on 
to  other  outer  cities,  such  as  Shaker  Heights 
and  Cleveland  Heights,  he  said. 

The  same  complaint  wais  registered  by  the 
Compton.  Calif.,  city  manager.  James  John- 
son, 37  years  old,  quiet  and.  like  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, black. 

Mr.  Johnson  s.ild  that  Compton  was  a  town 
of  middle-cla?s  Negro  professionals — bl.icks 
are  70  per  cent  of  the  city's  78.611  residents— 
but  that  they  were  moving  farther  out  in 
the  outer  city,  most  to  bordering  Carson. 
;eaving  as  replacements  low-income  families 
with  more  children  and  more  problems. 

NEW   TERMINOLOGY 

Although  mlddle-ciaas  and  upper-income 
white  outer  cities  grudlngly  accept  a  few 
blacks  of  similar  Income  levels,  the  resist- 
ance to  most  blacks,  as  well  as  to  other 
minorities  and  whites  who  are  poor.  Is  prob- 
ably greater  than  ever  before. 

The  resistance  Is  couched  in  new  termi- 
nology and  techniques  that  still  mean  "keep 
out,"  such  as  being  against  "high-density" 
developments.  "low-Income"  housing  and 
■forced  lntegr*tlon"  of  the  outer  city. 

The  fear  of  blacks'  moving  to  the  outer 
city  influences  many  actions  of  whites  living 
there  and  attempting  to  protect  themselves 
from  integration.  Dan  Colaslno,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  Baltimore  County  execu- 
tive, noted  that  the  all-white,  lower-income, 
worklng-cla-ss  section  of  Dundalk,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Baltimore  County,  was  quite  self- 
contained. 

"Yes,  it  is  its  own  community,"  commented 
Mr.  Colaslno.  a  conservative  Democrat  who 
wears  a  key  ring  with  26  keys  on  it.  "The  only 
thing  we  need  is  a  swimming  pool  But  as 
soon  as  we  did  that,  the  colored'll  come  in 
from  the  city  to  swim." 

TH8  POOR  ARK  THSRE 

This  fear  of  migration  by  lower-income 
persons  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  poor 
in  the  out«r  city,  as  believed  by  manv  resi- 
dents. New  census  data  show  that  53  per  cent 
of  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  poor  families 
In  the  country  t>etween  1969  and  1970  was  in 
the  outer  city. 

Poverty  in  the  outer  city  la  often  Invisible. 
Much  of  It  Is  camouflaged  by  greenery.  It  Is 
harder  to  see  the  poor  black*  and  other 
minorities  in  even  S«uvta  Ana,  Calif.,  than 
It  15.  on  Chicago's  South  Side  or  Atlanta's 
Vine  City. 

What  Is  the  future  for  fKxir  blacks  in  the 
city  and  suburban  resistance? 

"I  really  do  believe  this  thing  can  work," 
Mrs.  Prledhelm  said  at  lunch  in  a  Shaker 
Heights  restaurant.  "I'm  not  about  to  bat  mv 
head  against  the  wall  unless  I  think  it  could 
work." 

She  believes  that  race  is  disappearing  as 
a  factor  and  that  people  are  at  least  willing 
to  accept  well-to-do  Negroes  ii-.to  their 
neighborhoods. 

"The  big  question  then  Is  about  the  poor," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Frledheim  paused,  then  sighed,  and 
added: 

"There  Is  no  political  force  for  them  at  all. 
other  than  Stokes  (Mayor  Carl  B.  Stckes  of 
Cleveland],  If  it's  going  to  come  at  all,  it  has 
to  come  from  Federal  leverage." 


The  Outer  Crry :   Uneasiness  Over  Futtjjie 
(This   Is  the  4th   of  five   articles   by   corre- 
spondents of  The  New  York  Times  on  the 
growth,  complexities  and  attitudes  of  su- 
burban America  ) 

(By  John  Berbers) 

Washington,  June  1. — While  America  has 
been  creating  a  dominant,  vibrant  new  form 
of  urban  settlement  that  the  residents  point 
to  with  pride — the  Outer  City— the  proliferat- 
ing communities  themselves  have  become 
fllled  with  anxieties,  frustrations,  defenslve- 
ness  and  a  deep  sense  of  uneasiness  about 
the  future. 

Out  along  the  beltways,  where  high  rises, 
factories,  educational  parks  and  super-hotels 
are  springing  up  out  of  the  farmlands  and 
suburban  sprawl  of  the  nlneteen-flftles  and 
sixties  and  where  76  million  people  now  live, 
there  are  diverse,  warring  Jurisdictions,  rang- 
ing from  emerging  slums  to  encampments 
fc^r  mllllon.ilres. 

Yet  a  common  trait  stands  out  In  virtually 
all  of  them:  a  turning  Inward,  a  determina- 
tion to  shut  out  the  decay  and  social  up- 
heavals of  the  central  city,  a  lack  of  concern 
about  the  spreading  agony  and  distress  only 
;i  few  miles  away. 

There  is  a  Kick  of  concern  because  the  new 
urban  development  Is  based  so  much  on  tho 
individual  pursuit  of  a  better  life  and  escape 
from  the  central  city 

There  are  121  separate  and  diverse  munici- 
palities around  Cleveland,  and  Harry  Bolk. 
an  editor  who  knows  them  well,  says  each 
"represents  some  sort  of  escape  from  the 
city  " 

In  Atlanta  a  legislator  says,  "The  subur- 
banite says  to  himself.  The  re.isrn  I  worked 
for  so  many  years  was  to  get  away  from  pollu- 
tion, bad  schools  and  crime,  and  I'll  bp 
damned  if  I'll  see  It  all  follow  me.'  " 

But  in  many  Instances,  all  these  things  are 
following  him,  and  when  they  do  the  tend- 
ency Is  to  look  Individually  for  further  es- 
cape 

In  Orange  County.  Calif,  where  restless 
migrants  ire  pushing  against  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  there  Is  even  talk  of  escaping  to  Aus- 
tralia. Richard  Baisden,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine,  said.  •  \Vc 
offered  an  extension  course  in  doing  business 
In  Australia,  expecting  maybe  two  people  '« 
show  up  Well,  about  45  showed  up  For  t'no 
most      part      they      were      quite      serious  ' 

Almost  nowhere  In  this  teeming  complex 
of  people,  cars,  grass  and  concrete,  the  Outer 
City,  does  there  seem  to  be  an  aw  ireness  that 
his.  now,  is  the  city,  doughnut-shaped 
though  It  be,  where  people  live  and  work  and 
play. 

Thus  the  political  and  business  leaders 
still  view  their  settlements  as  Norman  Rock- 
well villages  where  one  goes  to  escape  the 
torments  of  urbanization  even  while  sky- 
scrapers are  going  up  all  around. 

The  residents,  whether  rich  or  poor,  often 
live  in  compartments  or  compounds.  Most 
ar?  rather  well  off  and  seldom,  if  ever,  see 
or  come  to  understand  the  decay  and  social 
trauma  in  the  central  city. 

Unlike  their  ancestors,  who  had  some  first- 
hand knowledge  of  "the  other  side  of  the 
tracks,"  the  people  of  the  Outer  City  tend  to 
exaggerate  unseen  threats — just  as  the  peo- 
ple on  the  back  roads  of  Mississippi  fear  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  the  people  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  distrust  the  back  roads 
of  Mississippi. 

Overall,  there  is  a  Balkanization  of  govern- 
ment and  authority,  a  feeling  of  fragmen- 
tation and  centerlessness  and  a  sense  that 
no  one  Is  In  charge  of  this  growing,  pulsat- 
ing thing. 

Against  this  backdrop.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  people  of  the  Outer  City  feel  threat- 
ened In  a  number  of  ways — by  poor  blacks 
from  the  Inner  city,  by  crime  and  drugs,  by 


pollution,     by     high     density    and    zoning 
change,  and  by  declining  values. 

POLITICAL    NEGATIVISM 

Out  of  this  has  come  a  fervid,  participa- 
tory brand  of  politics  that  Is  fundamentally 
negative.  Proposed  zoning  changes,  a  decline 
m  garbage  pick-up,  suggestions  of  new  apart- 
ments or  Federal  projects  that  might  Import 
blacks — all  bring  citizens  by  the  thousand* 
out  of  the  overburdened  city  halls  and  court- 
houses. 

An  observer  of  the  American  scene  ex- 
pects to  find  a  degree  of  this.  It  is  apparent 
In  both  national  and  local  debate,  in  zoning 
battles,  court  bases  and  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  urban  scene.  But  Interviews  with 
scores  of  community  leaders  showed  the  pro- 
tectlveness  and  Insularity  to  be  surprisingly 
pervasive  and  widespread.  Here  are  some  of 
the  signs: 

In  Garfield  Heights.  Ohio,  the  residents  re- 
fer to  their  scrubbed  city  of  41.000,  nestled 
against  decaying  Cleveland,  as  a  last  place  of 
refuge  for  second-  and  third-generation  Eu- 
ropeans, an  enclave  to  be  protected  at  all 
costs. 

Along  the  Beltway  around  Baltimore  aw 
vast  settlements  of  what  one  leader  ther« 
called  "the  nouveau  white  collar."  refugees 
from  the  central  city  who  he  says  feel  so  In- 
secure that  they  have  Injected  a  "paranoid 
mentality"  Into  the  body  politic  of  Baltimore 
County. 

In  East  Cleveland,  a  close-in  suburb  where 
blacks  have  spilled  over  from  the  central  city 
until  they  make  up  a  majority,  the  crv  of 
both  Negroes  and  whites  Is.  "We  don't  want 
that  mess  from  Cleveland  coming  out  here." 
according  to  the  black  city  manager.  Glad- 
stone L.  Chandler  Jr. 

In  Orange  County,  Calif  ,  the  beautiful  city 
of  Newport  Beach  is  rich  and  removed  frcwn 
central  city  decay.  Yet  the  people  there  feel 
no  less  embattled  than  those  In  Garfield 
Heights — by  pollution,  freeways,  airports  and 
the  suburban  sprawl  from  Los  Angeles. 

Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  a  municipality  of 
more  than  100,000,  is  a  segment  of  the  sprawl 
around  Los  Angeles.  "We  call  it  the  phantom 
city,"  said  an  Orange  County  planning;  offi- 
cial "You  can't  tell  when  you  ent«r  It.  and 
you  cant  tell  when  you're  leaving  it." 

In  DeKalb  County.  Ga..  a  white-collar,  up- 
per-middle-class  satellite  of  Atlanta,  the  res- 
idents are  constantly  up  In  arms  about  such 
things  as  taxes  and  new  apartments.  "TTiey 
raise  hell  24  hours  a  day  out  there,"  said 
Howard  Atherton.  a  state  legislator  from 
nearby  Marietta.  "It's  enough  to  drive  a  nor- 
mal person  insane" 

All  of  this  h.-.s  not  been  without  divisive 
effect.  Highly  emotional  politics  has  split 
some  liberals  who  ordinarily  would  be  work- 
ing together. 

Carl  B.  Stokes,  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
and  Irvln  W.  Konlgsberg,  the  Mayor  of  Uni- 
versity Heights,  a  predominantly  Jewish  sub- 
urb with  a  median  Income  of  $14,000,  are 
both  liberal  Democrats,  but  they  have  been 
fighting  one  another  bitterly,  each  reflecting 
the  views  of  his  constituency. 

Because  Cleveland  is  left  with  the  poor, 
most  of  the  blacks  and  the  old.  and  a  declin- 
ing tax  base.  Mr.  Stokes  has  Insisted  that  the 
only  logical  position  he  can  take  Is  that  of 
advocacy  for  the  poor  and  a  refusal  to  sub- 
mit Cleveland  affairs  to  the  mercies  of  the 
white  majority  outside  the  city.  But  thU  Is 
little  understood  by  the  liberals  of  University 
Heights. 

"Cleveland  still  wants  full  control."  said 
Mr.  Konlgsberg.  "Well,  the  day  of  the  sub- 
urbs t)elng  appendages  of  the  city  is  over. 
The  city  is  not  going  to  dominate  any  more. 
The  power  is  shifting  to  the  suburbs." 

The  suburbs  are  the  city  n:w,  but  they 
are  fighting  each  other  as  each  whirls  In  its 
own  orbit.   Newport   Beach.  CtUif..  seems  at 
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war  with  almost  everyone.  A  new  de- 
velopment of  6,500  homes  In  the  (250,000 
class  has  scarcely  caused  a  ripple. 

"Newport  Beach  people  don't  want  to  Iden- 
tify with  anything  else,"  said  Philip  Betten- 
oourt,  28-year-old  Acting  Manager,  who.  In 
white  bell-bottom  slacks  and  green  blazer, 
looked  as  if  he  had  Just  stepped  off  a  yacht. 
"They  came  here  because  they  don't  like  any 
other  places.  They  like  Newport  Beach  the 
way  it  is  and  they  don't  want  It  changed." 

So  the  residents  are  fiercely  fighting  the 
proposed  Pacific  Freeway,  which  wotUd  cut 
through  the  city,  a  planned  extension  of  the 
Orange  County  Airport  and  the  encroach- 
ment of  other  cities. 

When  the  neighboring  city  of  Costa  Mesa, 
which  has  some  poverty  and  social  problems, 
grew  close,  Newport  Beach  annexed  a  strip, 
one  fcot  wide  and  several  miles  long,  around 
a  large  section  of  unincorporated  land  to  keep 
Costa  Mesa  from  annexing  It. 

Consolidation,  when  It  Is  proposed.  Is  usu- 
ally a  defensive  move.  Elast  Point,  Oa,,  Is  will- 
ing to  give  up  Its  identity  and  government 
and  merge  with  five  rival  cities  to  stop  the 
southward  encroachment  of  blacks  from 
Atlanta, 

Mayor  R.  E.  Brown  Is  asking  the  Georgia 
legislature  to  form  the  city  of  South  Pulton, 
which  would  have  a  population  of  120.000  and 
might  eventually  rival  Atlanta.  Under  state 
law  a  city  can  locate  public  housing  10  miles 
outside  its  boundaries,  and  Mr,  Brown  says 
Atlanta  has  a  deliberate  policy  of  herding 
public  housing  projects  In  the  direction  of 
East  Point  and  other  blue-collar  commu- 
nities. 

"If  we  incorporate  all  our  own  land  Into 
our  own  city,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "we  would  be 
Immune  from  this  public  housing  require- 
ment." 

The  defenslveness  seems  to  be  more  than  a 
desire  to  avoid  minorities,  lowered  property 
values  and  social  problems.  Perhaps  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  it  stems  from  a  real  threat 
to  the  single-family  home,  which  brought 
many  to  the  suburbs  in  the  first  place. 

THE    APARTMENT    ISSUE 

Soaring  construction  costs  and  the  high 
cost  of  land  many  miles  from  the  central  city 
are  pricing  the  single-family  home  out  of 
the  reach  of  many  who  a  decade  ago  would 
have  considered  nothing  else.  Developers 
across  the  country  say  the  banks  will  readily 
extend  loans  for  apartments  but  are  Increas- 
ingly reluctant  to  lend  for  single  homes. 

But  the  desire  of  families  to  have  a  private 
home  yard  and  swimming  pool,  if  possible. 
runs  deep,  even  as  many  people  are  turning  to 
apartment  living  out  of  a  desire  to  get  away 
from  mowing  the  lawn  and  repairing  the 
faucet.s 

'The  big  issue  In  DeKalb  County,"  said 
Representative  Elliott  Levltas,  "Is  not 
whether  blacks  will  come  In.  It  Is  whether 
apartments  will  come  In." 

And  apartments  are  coming  In,  in  Increas- 
ing numbers. 

The  people  of  the  Outer  City  are  disturbed, 
too,  that  they  are  running  out  of  places  to 
move  to.  Many  have  moved  from  a  farm  or 
another  county  to  the  central  city,  then  to 
a  close-in  suburb,  then  to  a  farther-out  sub- 
urb, and  they  are  tired  of  moving. 

In  the  small  city  hall  of  Garfield  HeighU, 
Ohio,  there  was  a  smell  of  lemon  wax  as  May- 
or Raymond  A.  Stachwelcz,  a  short,  stout 
man  meticulously  dressed  in  sport  coat  and 
wide  tie.  looked  out  on  the  manicured  lawns 
and  neat  shops  and  said : 

"We  are  a  community  of  landlovers.  We 
are  mostly  Polish  and  Italians,  all  mixed. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  our  people  moved  out 
from  Cleveland  and  they  consider  this  the 
last  place  for  them  They  are  determined  to 
stay  here  and  keep  their  houses  as  they  are 
now. ' 


BALKANIZATION  IS  FELT  HERE 

The  Balkanization  or  fragmentation  of 
government  of  the  outer  cities  is  perfectly  Il- 
lustrated by  New  York's  "spread  city." 

In  the  four  counties  closest  to  the  city — 
Nassau.  Suffolk,  Rockl&nd  and  Westchester — 
there  are  548  governmental  units.  They  In- 
clude municipal,  town  and  village  govern- 
ments and  a  variety  of  "special  districts," 
such  as  school,  hospital,  cemetery,  sewerage, 
park  and  library  districts. 

Each  Is  admlnlstratlTely  and  fiscally  In- 
dependent, and  545  of  them  have  taxing 
power. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  there 
are  81,248  units  of  government.  Although  the 
figures  were  for  1968,  the  C.EX).  said  It  be- 
lieved there  had  been  no  drastic  change. 

The  national  total  Includes  18,048  munic- 
ipalities, 17,105  townships,  3,049  counties, 
21.782  school  districts  and  21,264  other  spe- 
cial districts,  most  of  them  tax-levying. 

The  single  most  fragmented  suburb  Is  re- 
ported to  be  Blue  Island.  111.,  outside  Chicago, 
which  has  13  governmental  units  from  town- 
ship to  mosquito  control  units.  Ten  levy 
taxes. 

Another  emerging  fact  of  life  In  what  one 
planner  calls  "the  sub  without  the  urb"  la 
the  suburbanite's  alienation  from  the  cen- 
tral city.  A  Regional  Plan  Association  study 
of  attendance  at  three  New  York  City  mu- 
seums Indicated,  a  spokesman  said,  that  resi- 
dents of  the  city's  suburbs — despite  a  gen- 
erally higher  socio-economic  level — do  not 
use  these  museums  to  anything  like  the  ex- 
tent that  Innerclty  residents  do. 

For  every  1.000  Manhattan  residents.  13.18 
museum  trips  were  made;  for  Nassau,  the 
figure  was  1.44  per  1.000;  for  Westchester, 
1.74. 

The  Outer  Citt:   Growth  Crying  Otrr  for 

GinDANCE 

(This  is  the  last  of  five  articles  by  corre- 
spondents of  The  New  York  Times  on  the 
growth,  complexities  and  attitudes  of  sub- 
urban America.) 

(By  Linda  Greenhouse) 

Santa  Ana,  Caiot. — Growth,  the  snowball- 
ing, leap-frogging  growth  that  for  so  long 
held  out  to  the  suburbs  the  promise  of  an 
endlessly  prosperous  future,  has  suddenly  de- 
veloped Into  a  shadow  across  that  future. 

Everywhere  in  the  new  outer  cities,  poli- 
ticians, planners  and  residents  of  subdivi- 
sions that  were  strawberry  patches  or  orange 
groves  less  than  a  generation  ago  are  taking 
increasingly  worried  looks  at  the  growth  rates 
they  once  welcomed  and  pointed  to  with 
pride. 

Here  Is  Orange  County,  the  population 
aoubled  In  the  last  10  years,  from  700,000  to 
more  than  1.4  million.  But  public  opinion 
has  turned  so  decisively  against  keeping  up 
that  pace  that  the  new  chairman  of  the 
County  Board  of  Supervlsrs  can  make  a 
statement  r.early  unthinkable  a  few  years 
ago. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  tells  ur  that 
growth  Is  wonderful."  Robert  Battln  says. 
"I  see  It  as  a  career." 

In  the  last  decade,  the  number  of  people 
living  In  the  nations  s.ib.irbs  climbed  from 
55  million  to  76  million. 

The  most  recent  census  figures,  still  un- 
complled,  will  show  that  the  suburbs  contain 
more  apartments,  more  office  parks,  more 
high-rise  construction  than  ever  before.  A 
29-story  office  tower  in  Towson,  Md.,  a  103- 
warehouse  Industrial  park  outside  Decatur, 
Qa.,  a  planned  city  for  430.000  in  Orange 
County  tell  only  a  fraction  of  the  story. 

Thirty  years  ago,  only  2  cut  of  every  10 
Americans  lived  in  the  suburbs.  Now  the  sub- 
urbs claim  4  of  every  10.  Only  recently  have 
these  people  come  to  realize  that  the  city 


they  now  live  In — the  new  Outer  City — ^is  be- 
coming the  city  they  thought  they  had  left 
behind,  with  many  of  the  same  problems  and 
responsibilities. 

They  know  they  cannot  turn  Santa  Ana 
back  into  an  orange  grove,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  would  not  want  to.  People  are  seek- 
ing not  to  reverse  the  tide,  but  to  hold  It — 
or  at  least  to  channel  and  direct  It,  to  soften 
the  Impact. 

But  for  all  the  numbers  and  potential 
power,  the  outer  cities  remain  largely  miisses 
of  little  Islands,  unable  to  work  together  to 
harness  the  forces  shaping  the  future. 

So  development  continues  to  accelerate 
beyond  the  grasp  of  a  Santa  Ana,  which  fears 
that  apartment  construction  may  soon  bring 
in  50,000  new  people,  more  than  it  can  pro- 
vide services  for.  Despite  Mr.  Battln's  fighting 
words,  the  outer  city  is  not  yet  In  control  of 
Its  future. 

ECOLOGY    MOVEMENT 

The  turn  against  growth  wa<s  gaining  mo- 
mentum even  before  the  emergence  of  ecol- 
ogy as  an  Issue  In  the  last  year  or  two. 
Suburban  residents,  like  those  in  New 
Jersey's  Bergen  Cotinty.  as  well  as  Califor- 
nia's Orange  County,  had  already  begun  to 
worry  about  the  trafl3c  Jams,  the  rising  taxes 
to  pay  for  more  schools  and  public  services, 
the  sjrfllover  of  racial  problems,  the  first 
signs  of  what  one  suburban  planner  calls 
"the  spreading  great  central  crud  " 

Now  the  ecology  movement  has  given  these 
worries  a  new  focus  and  momentum  and, 
even  among  conservatives,  a  new  respect- 
abUlty. 

"Many  politically  conservative  people  want 
the  natural  assets  of  the  county  preserved 
for  their  own  use,  and  don't  want  other 
people  to  come  In  and  glop  it  up,"  says  Forest 
Dlckason,  director  of  the  Orange  County  De- 
partment of  Planning. 

HOUSTON    view 

Even  In  Houston,  which  Its  boosters  de- 
light In  calling  a  boomtown,  one  of  the 
city's  wealthiest  men  can  muse:  "Houston 
Is  still  not  prepared  to  say  no  to  growth, 
despite  the  traffic  and  pollution.  But  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  see  the  streets  rendered 
passable  and  the  air  cleared  before  I'd  Invite 
anyone  else  to  come  here." 

And  In  Baltimore  County,  Dan  C<Haslno, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  county  exec- 
utive, mentioned  a  proposal  to  build  25,000 
units  of  low-Income  housing  for  blacks  and 
commented :  "We  don't  even  have  enough  for 
whites.  This  county  Is  growing  very  fast — too 
damn  fast." 

The  rising  public  wariness  toward  growth 
has  brought  subtle  shifts  In  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  private  market  and  the 
public  planners,  long  the  fiabby  stepchildren 
of  local  government. 

When  1,700  people  crowd  Into  a  Junior  high 
school  auditorium  In  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  on 
a  Saturday  morning  to  hear  the  Regional 
Plan  Association's  presentation  of  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Westchester  County,"  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  suburban  residents  care  about 
what  planners  have  to  tell  them. 

When  the  public  outcry  on  behalf  of  the 
Baltimore  Coimty  Planning  Department, 
which  last  fall  removed  large  sections  of  the 
county's  vacant  land  from  potential  com- 
mercial development.  Is  so  great  the  County 
Council  has  to  withdraw  the  changes  it 
tried  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  developers, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  planners  have 
acquired  new  muscle. 

But  vlalt«  and  Interviews  around  the  coun- 
try produced  clear  evidence  that,  despite  the 
planners'  new  leverage,  the  private  market 
remains  by  far  the  most  powerful  engine  of 
growth,  shaping  the  future  of  the  new  outer 
city  as  It  once  gave  form  to  the  old. 

The  new  suburban  landscape  itself — with 
Its  growing  concentration  of  high-rise  ofDce 
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buildings,  sprawling  Industrial  parks,  luxury 
housing  in  planned  unit  developments — of- 
fers dramatic  evidence. 

To  support  ■•high-density"  development  Is 
still  bad  politics  in  most  suburban  areas, 
arousing  such  negative  feelings  that  most 
planners  are  reluctant  to  squander  their 
credibility  by  advocating  more  apartments. 

But  the  private  sector  is  not  only  buUding 
apartments  at  an  astonishing  rate:  it  is  both 
creating  and  satisfying  a  rapidly  growing 
public  demand  for  tbem. 

MANY    WELCOMX    APABTB<KNTS 

While  many  families  still  live  In  apart- 
ments because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
houses,  an  Increasing  number  of  suburban 
middle-class  families  welcome  the  Imagina- 
tive design,  convenience  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities that  the  new  developments  offer. 

"A  child  who  has  grown  up  In  a  typical 
suburb  has  had  his  fill  of  cutting  all  that 
grass. "  said  Clark  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  DeKalb  County 
in  suburban  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Harrison  offers  DeKalb  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  paradox  reflected  around  the 
country — that  suburban  residents  denounce 
apartments  and  seem  to  rush  into  apart- 
ments at  the  same  time. 

"It's  the  strangest  thing."  he  said.  "People 
around  here  complain  when  they  can  see  a 
high-rise  building  through  the  trees."  Yet 
apartment  construction  in  DeKalb  Is  now 
outpacing  single  family  homes  by  2  to  1,  and 
the  ratio  is  certain  to  increase. 

Just  as  residents  of  the  outer  cities  are 
turning  to  these  new  forms  of  social  organi- 
zation, they  are  looking  to  new  governmental 
structures  to  ease  the  Impact  of  the  growth. 

Everywhere  people  talk  as  If  the  forms 
themselves  matter.  In  Cuyahoga  County,  for 
example,  civic  leaders  complain  that  county- 
wide  cooperation  on  planning  Issues  is  im- 
possible with  Cleveland  and  69  other  towns 
and  cities  to  contend  with. 

But  liberals  in  Baltimore  County,  600 
square  miles  without  a  single  incorporated 
city,  make  the  opposite  complaint.  They  in- 
sist that  the  laclc  of  community  governments 
makes  It  harder  for  individual  views  to  be 
heard. 

Meanwhile,  many  city  leaders  say  that  If 
only  they  had  metropolitan  government — to 
offset  the  flight  of  their  tax  base  and  middle 
class  to  the  suburbs — they  would  have  the 
resources  to  solve  their  problems. 

NO    PANACEA   THESE 

But  Houston's  experience  Indicates  that 
structure  alone  can  never  be  the  panacea 
people  seek. 

Houston,  in  e.7ect,  does  have  metropolitan 
government.  A  strong  Texas  law  allows  it  to 
annex  the  areas  which  in  other  states  would 
become  suburban  rings. 

But  Instead  of  using  Its  resources  to 
attack  Its  poverty  problems  or  improve  its 
housing  and  schools.  It  chooees  to  tax  lts«lf 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  the  25  largest  cities. 

Its  school  district,  for  example,  spends 
•511  a  pupil  annually,  $300  below  the  na- 
tional average  and  less  than  half  of  New 
York's  expenditure. 

EMPHASIS   ON   qUALTTT 

The  new  public  concern  about  unlimited 
development  has  challenged  both  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  market.  Govern- 
ment's attempts  to  channel  growth  have 
been  largely  ineffective.  For  Its  part,  the 
private  market  has  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge with  new  attention  to  quality  In  plan- 
ning and  design.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
that  change  is  bom  of  conviction  or  Is 
merely  a  concession  to  the  mood  of  a  public 
no  longer  willing  to  pay  for  unimaginative 
urban  sprawl.  The  final  product  is  the  same, 
and  It  is  often  stunning. 

Builders  who  admit  tbat  they  might  once 
have  been  content  to  put  up  rows  of  Identi- 
cal little  houses  say  now  that  they  are  will- 


ing to  spend  the  extra  money  that  quality 
design  requires. 

"Qood  architecture  pays  off  fast — and  It 
doesn't  necessarily  cost  that  much  more." 
said  Oerald  D.  Hlnes.  whose  950  million  Oal- 
lerla  has  become  a  new  urban  center  six 
miles  southwest  of  downtown  Houston.  "Peo- 
ple now  will  pay  that  little  extra  for  quality." 

NEW  PSOBLEMS  CKXATED 

Nevertheless,  the  very  scale  and  quality  of 
the  new  growth,  Itself  a  response  to  problems 
of  the  past,  Is  creating  a  problem  that  may 
eventually  make  the  victories  over  poor  de- 
sign and  unmanaged  growth  look  pyrrblc 
indeed. 

Here  in  Santa  Ana,  the  seat  of  Orange 
County,  that  challenge  Is  already  dramatic- 
ally apfiarent.  While  Its  population  Is  only  a 
tenth  of  the  county's  1.4  million,  Santa  Ana 
already  has  two-thirds  of  the  black  popu- 
lation, a  third  of  the  welfare  caseload  and 
at  least  a  third  of  the  poor  Mexican-Amer- 
ican barrioe. 

Even  Its  better  areas,  like  those  In  much 
of  the  older  portions  of  the  county,  are  vul- 
nerable to  change.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  housing  In  Orange  County  has  been  built 
since  1950.  "Like  the  one-horse  shay,  it  wUl 
all  wear  out  at  once,"  says  Alfred  Bell,  prin- 
cipal planner  for  the  County  Planning  De- 
partment. "Within  the  decade,  our  rehabili- 
tation needs  will  be  massive." 

And  now  change  stares  Santa  Ana  hard  In 
the  face.  The  city  lies  adjacent  to  the  80,000- 
acre  Irvine  Ranch,  said  to  be  the  single  most 
valuable  parcel  of  undeveloped  urban  land 
In  the  world,  which  already  Is  being  devel- 
oped into  a  handsome,  planned  city  for  430,- 
000. 

The  city  fears  that  the  Irvine  development 
will  be  a  magnet,  drawing  people  and  re- 
sources away  from  Santa  Ana. 

Unless  the  Irvine  developers  can  be  per- 
suaded to  include  substantial  amounts  of 
low-Income  housing  In  their  plans,  says  Carl 
Thornton,  the  Santa  Ana  city  manager,  "our 
city  will  look  like  downtown  Kansas  City, 
downtown  Detroit." 

And  so  the  cycle  begins  anew.  It  appears  to 
be  a  new  natural  law  that  even  areas  that 
grew  up  as  satellites  to  inner  cities  must,  as 
they  themselves  grow,  create  their  own  poor 
cores,  their  own  repositories  for  the  infirm, 
the  incapable,   the   unwanted. 

Whether  through  lack  of  resources  or  lack 
of  will.  If  local  government  remains  powerless 
to  guide  the  form  or  pace  of  growth — to 
make  sure  there  is  room  for  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  for  people  as  well  as  cars — what 
is  the  future  for  the  new  outer  cities? 

Will  the  private  market,  motivated  by  the 
new  public  desire  for  quality.  t>e  free  to  create 
still  newer  forms,  more  daring  and  Imagina- 
tive than  anything  we  have  yet  seen — as  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  £ts  the  glass  towers  of 
New  York's  Lexington  Avenue  are  from  the 
four-story,  red-brick  tenements  that  pre- 
ceded them  a  generation  ago? 

Or,  operating  without  consistent  guide- 
lines for  balancing  public  and  private  needs, 
are  the  developers  of  the  new  cities  bound  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  old? 

Or  will  local  communities  themselves,  with 
or  without  coherent  government,  somehow 
be  able  to  compel  virtue  from  the  private  sec- 
tor through  zoning  or  new  government  forms? 

Edgardo  Contlnl,  a  noted  Los  Angeles 
urbanist.  is  convinced  that  to  rely  on  local 
governments  to  save  the  new  cities  ^rom  the 
fate  of  the  old  is  to  insure  failure. 

"Solutions  have  to  come  from  a  level  higher 
than  the  problem."  he  said.  "Don't  ask  for 
virtue  retail.  Don't  ask  local  conrununltles 
to  martyr  themselves.  You  are  asking  them  to 
be  noble,  and  people  sire  not  like  that.  The 
leadership  has  to  come  from  the  top,  from 
the  Federal  Government." 

The  pace  of  growth  this  time  around  is 
quicker  The  scale  Is  bigger,  and  the  stakes, 
in  the  Outer  City,  are  vastly  higher. 


As  Prof  Richard  Balsden,  dean  of  the  ex. 
tension  division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Irvine,  said  during  dinner  at  the 
resort  enclave  of  Corona  del  Mar: 

"I  came  here  In  flight  from  smog  and  con- 
gestion and  I've  found  relief  from  both,  tem- 
porarily. But  after  this,  I  don't  know  where 
people  will  go. 

"I  don't  know  where  we  can  go  from  here." 


REMARKS  OF  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ARMY  STANLEY  R.  RESOR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  On 
May  22,  1971,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor  met  with  the  press  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  he  would  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  after  6  years  as  Army 
Secretary. 

This  press  conference  was  Important 
because  it  was  the  first  time  Secretary 
Resor  had  spoken  about  the  all-volun- 
teer Armed  Forces  and  Vietnam  without 
the  political  constraints  of  his  job. 

During  his  remarks  he  stated  it  was 
"wholly  unrealistic  to  think  that  you  can 
get  there  in  1  year"  when  asked  about 
the  all-volimteer  Armed  Force.  In  fact, 
the  Secretary  showed  doubt  as  to  whether 
an  aU-volunteer  force  could  ever  be  at- 
tained short  of  massive  pay  hikes  and 
greatly  reduced  manpower  levels. 

These  remarks  and  others  fully  sup- 
port the  2-year  draft  extension  approved 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  press  conference  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  other  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6531, 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Resor's  press  conference 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  press  con- 
ference was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Confekence  bt  Secrbtakt  or  the  Abmt 
Stanley  R.   Resor.  May  22,   1971 

Secretary  Resor.  Good  morning.  I'm  sorry 
to  bring  you  gentlemen  in  on  a  Saturday. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  looking  back  on  your 
long  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  would 
you  approve  or  recommend  the  policy  that 
started  out,  as  I  think  Mr.  McNamara  put  It, 
"graduated  mUitary  force  for  limited  political 
goals"  In  Vietnam?  Do  you  think  It's  been 
successful? 

A.  I  think  the  wisdom  of  our  entry  Into 
Vietnam  really  can't  be  assessed  conclusively 
until  we  see  how  the  situation  eventually 
develops.  I  think  It  is  clear  now.  in  hind- 
sight, that  the  costs  of  Vietnam,  in  the 
sense  of  divisive  effect  domestically,  were  not 
anticipated  or  at  least  greatly  underesti- 
mated, and  I  think  we  greatly  underesti- 
mated the  dilBculty  of  what  we  were  trying 
to  do.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  military  opera- 
tion, but  I  think  we  have  learned  as  we've 
gone:  and  I  think  that  the  use  of  military 
power  In  Vietnam — by  that  I  mean  not  only 
United  States  but  all  allied,  particularly 
South  Vietnamese — has  been  much  more  ef- 
fective In  the  last  few  years.  And  I  think 
we've  come  to  a  much  more  mature  and 
deeper  recognition  of  the  fact  that  It's  not 
Just  military  power  but  that  you  have  to 
have  a  strategy  that  deals  with — across— the 
whole  spectrum  of  economic  problems  and 
political  problems.  Particularly  I  think  of 
the  need  to  build  up  the  capability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  govern  themselves,  par- 
ticularly on  the  local  level,  in  the  provmces. 
the  districts,  the  villages,  and  I  think  that's 
where  great  strides  have  been  made.  I  m  par- 
ticularly Impressed  with  the  operation  that 
Colonel  Nguyen  Be  runs  d>>wn  at  Vung  Tau, 
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the  National  Cadre  Training  Center,  which  is 
a  wholly  Vietnamese  operatlcm.  That's  one  of 
the  Impressive  things  about  It.  It's  low  cost 
and  Vietnamese.  We're  often  criticized  by 
saying  that  weTe  trying  to  impose  on  the 
Vietnamese  Western  culttire  and  expensive 
Western  armaments  and  systems.  The  Na- 
tional Cadre  Training  Center  Is  just  the  op- 
posite of  all  that.  We  now  see  the  Importance 
of  things  like  land  reform;  and  as  I  Indi- 
cated to  you  the  other  day,  that  program  Is 
probably  the  most  revolutionary  agrarian  re- 
form of  this  century  In  a  free-world  country, 
and  it's  ahead  o(  schedule.  It's  something 
that  President  Thleu  himself  Is  behind  and 
taken  the  leadership  In,  which  I  think  is  in- 
teresting because  their  government  Is  so 
criticized  as  being  too  authoritarian  and 
militaristic. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  that  the  wisdom 
of  our  entering  into  Vietnam  cannot  be  as- 
sessed, but  It's  effect  on  the  U.S.  Army 
certainly  could  be  assessed  now.  The  U^. 
Army  did  bear  the  brunt  of  the  load  In  Viet- 
nam. How  would  you  now  assess  what  Viet- 
nam has  done  to  the  Army? 

A.  Well,  Interestingly  enough,  let's  take 
the  affirmative  side  first.  I  think  Vietnam 
has  been  another  example  of  the  experience 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  post-World  War  II,  or  be- 
ginning In  World  War  II,  which  makes  the 
Army  In  this  period  so  different  from  the 
Army  of  pre-World  War  n.  It's  an  Army 
that's  exposed  and  has  responsibility  of  deal- 
ing with  a  wide  range  of  Intematlonal  prob- 
lems. It's  no  longer  a  parochial  Institution 
or  an  institution  whose  sights  and  responsi- 
bilities are  confined  to  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  therefore  It's  an  institution 
which  has  developed  and  which  has  greater 
capabilities  by  virtue  of  its  experience  In 
South  Vietnam.  Just  the  things  I  referred 
to — for  Instance,  the  whole  CORDS  program. 
Conceptually,  that  was  to  have  been  a  50 
per  cent  military,  60  per  cent  civilian  pro- 
gram: but  it  has  turned  out  to  be  pre- 
dominantly mlUtary  because  the  mlUtary  had 
the  capability  and  also  the  mUltary  could 
be  assigned  there,  and  you  could  staff  It  with 
adequate  people  from  the  military.  This  Is 
a  program  In  essentially  natlon-bulldlng 
which  is  being  successful,  and  I  think  this  is 
a  capability — to  deal  with  this  kind  of  un- 
derdeveloped country — which  our  Army  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  Vietnam,  which  It 
didn't  have  before  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  has  been  very  difficult  from  the 
sort  of  conventional  morale  point  of  view. 
It's  been  the  longest  war  we've  ever  been  In. 
It's  been  the  war  with  the  least  popular — In 
these  recent  last  years — with  the  least  popu- 
lar support.  At  the  siime  time,  we've  had  to 
deal  with  the  problems  that  come  out  of 
our  society  as  a  whole — drugs,  race  problems, 
and  the  whole  attitude  of  young  people  to- 
ward old  Institutions.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
that,  the  United  States  Army  is  fighting  ef- 
fectively In  Vietnam  today.  I  think  It's  a 
tremendous  tribute  to  the  Army  as  an  Insti- 
tution and  the  people  that  furnished  the 
leadership  in  the  Army  and  to  the  young 
American  soldier  that  he  carries  on  and  Is 
effective  against  these  tremendous  odds.  And 
I  think  well  see  that  continue  so  long  as 
our  presence  is  necessary  there. 

Q  Mr.  Secretary,  would  It  be  possible  for 
us  to  make  a  total  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Vietnam?  When  would  It  be  possible  for  us 
to  make  a  total  withdrawal  of  troops? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Laird  has  made  the  policy 
clear  that  there  are  essentially  three  phases — 
there's  the  turning  over  of  ground  combat, 
and  at  the  same  time  turning  over  the  lo- 
gistics support,  and  then  the  second  phase  is 
more  of  the  turning  over  of  the  logistics  sup- 
port, and  then  the  third  phase  Is  the  so- 
called  "residual  force,"  which  will  be — the 
President  has  Indicated — wUl  be  nwlntalned 
there  so  long  as  either  we  have  not  settled 
the  prisoner  of  war  situation  or/and  untU 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  a  capability  to 


stand  on  their  own.  So  I  dont  think  you  can 
say  definitely  today,  as  I  Indicated  the  other 
day,  I  think  you  cant  predict  exactly  when 
all  forces  at  this  time  will  be  withdrawn,  but 
they  will  be  significantly — progressively  and 
significantly — ^reduced  untU  you  get  to  this 
residual  force,  which  I  think  the  President 
has  Indicated  will  be  there  untU  those  two 
conditions  are  satisfied. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  all-volunteer  force  Is 
a  practical  goal,  emphasizing  practical,  in  the 
absence  of  a  larger  pay  Increase  than  has  been 
proposed? 

A.  The  first  Important  point  Is  that  It  Is 
clearly  not  do-able  In  less  than  two  years; 
and  I  doubt  that  you  can  get  to  a  zero  draft 
even  In  two  years.  But  It  Is  clearly  not  do-able 
In  less  than  two  years,  so  that  the  two-year 
extension  of  the  draft  Is  absolutely  essential 
If  you  believe  seriously  In  our  national  secur- 
ity and  don't  wish  to  see  our  Army,  for  ex- 
ample, run  at  least  100,000  men  short  of  the 
smallest — and  I'm  measuring  It  now  against 
the  Army  which  at  that  time  will  be  as  small 
as  any  Army  we  have  had  since  Korea.  And 
as  I  have  Indicated  In  thoughts  before,  I 
think  this  is  a  time  when  conventional  forces 
are  increasing  in  Importaivce,  as  we  enter  an 
age  of  nuclear  parity,  when  the  scap«  and 
effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  deterrence  be- 
comes narrowed.  Is  It  feasible?  It  is  In  the 
sense  that  If  you  wanted  to  vply  unlimited 
resources  and  take  unlimited  time  or  re- 
duce the  force  structure  drastlcaUy,  you 
could  get  to  a  zero  draft.  I  think  one  doesn't 
know  at  this  point  exactly  how  far  you  can 
get  In  tvro  years,  because  It  depends  on  what 
resources  you  have  and  how  effectively  you 
employ  them.  I  personally  don't  think  that 
It  Is  wise  to  try  to  reach  a  zero  draft  by 
across-the-board  pay  increases.  I  think  that 
that,  in  essence.  wlU  be  pricing  the  conven- 
tional force — raising  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness— and  pricing  It  out  of  the  market,  that 
to  reduce  reliance  on  the  draft  wisely  you've 
got  to  focus  your  additional  compensation 
where  It  is  the  most  cost  effective — focus  It 
on  those  areas  which  are  hardest  to  recruit. 
It  just  don't  to  me  make  any  sense  at  all 
to  raise  the  pay  of  all  mUltary  personnel  to 
the  level  It  takes  to  attract  combat  Infantry- 
men. That's  a  very  expensive  way  to  proceed. 
That's  why  the  Administration's  proposal  for 
new  enlistment  bonuses  for  combat  arms  Is 
acceptable,  because  that's  the  most  effective 
way  to  proceed. 

Q.  Sir,  how  long  do  you  think  It  will  be 
before  we  could  reach  that  goal  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force?  I  mean  beyond  the  two-year 
period. 

A.  I  don't  think  you  can  tell  at  this  point, 
because  I  think  what  you  have  to  do  Is  flrst 
examine  the  effect  of  this  pay  increase — the 
flfty-per  cent  pay  Increase  that  Is  before  the 
Congress  today — and  more  particularly  the 
effect  of  the  focused  pay  Incentives,  the  new 
enlistment  bontis  for  combat  arms.  From 
that  you  can  get  data  or  build  a  data  base 
from  which  you  can  make  a  prediction.  I 
don't  think  today  we  have  enough  data  to 
know  what  compensation  Increases — partic- 
ularly focused  ones — will  do.  I  think  we  do 
have  enough  data  to  know  that  you  can't  get 
there  by  across-the-board  Increases  In  a  two- 
year  period. 

Q.  Do  you  specifically  anticipate  that  the 
Army  can  get  there,  or  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  get  there,  by  the  July  '73  goal;  or 
do  you  feel  now  that  It  Is  somewhat  unreal- 
istic? 

A.  I  think  one  would  have  the  best  chance 
of  getting  there  If  you  put  a  major  amount 
of  your  additional  compensation  In  focused 
pay  Incentives.  I  think  if  the  major  increases 
are  across-the-board  pay  increases,  then  I 
think  It  is  most  unlikely  that  you  could  get 
there  In  a  two-year  period.  I  think  some  of 
you  Eire,  I  am  sure,  familiar  with  the  Gates 
Commission  report.  We  now  know  that  there 
were  certain  misestimates  made  there,  and 
I  think  they  tend  to  confuse  the  situation. 


For  example,  they  overestimated  the  number 
of  true  volunteers.  The  reason  they  did  Is 
they  didn't  have  the  benefit  of  the  lottery 
numbers.  We  have  now  studied  the  lottery 
numbers,  and  we  know  that  the  Army  In  1970 
got  65,000  true  volunteers  Instead  of  the 
97,000  that  the  Gates  Commission  estimated. 
Similarly,  In  the  new  accession  requirement 
they  underestimated  the  Fiscal  "72  new  ac- 
ceslon  requirement  by  100,000.  And  flnadly 
they  didn't  address  the  difference  In  the  elas- 
ticity bet'ween  recruiting  generaUy  for  new 
accessions  and  recruiting  for  combat  arms. 
We  In  the  Army.  In  Fiscal  '72,  to  get  a  zero 
draft,  would  have  to  Increase  total  accessions 
by  four  times — ^three  and  one-half  to  four 
times.  We  would  have  to  go  from  65.000  In 
1970  to  about  220,000  in  Fiscal  '72.  In  combat 
arms,  for  Infantrymen  we  would  have  to  In- 
crease our  accessions  by  roughly  26  times,  be- 
cause loday  only  four  per  cent  of  our  Infan- 
trymen are  true  volunteers.  Again,  we  know 
that  based  on  the  lottery  numbers.  So  It's 
wholly  unrealistic  to  think  that  you  can  get 
there  in  one  year.  To  increase  overall  acces- 
sions four  times  and  combat  arms  accessions 
25  times  surely  'wlU  take  you  more  than  one 
year.  Finally,  the  Gates  Commission  esti- 
mated that  for  each  10  per  cent  pay  Increase 
you  get  a  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  In- 
crease In  new  accessions,  and  that  that  rela- 
tionship holds  for  any  number  of  10  per  cent 
pay  Increases.  They  In  their  own  back-up 
studies  pointed  out  that  this  was  an  uncer- 
tain asstunptlon  and  that  a  variation  In  real- 
ity from  this  assumption  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  cost.  And  If  you  were  to  put 
the  correct  number  of  volunteers  and  the 
correct  niunber  of  new  accessions  Into  the 
Gates  methodology  and  still  use  their  fixed 
elasticity  assumption,  the  cost,  recomputed, 
of  a  zero  draft  would  be  about  seven  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  annually.  I  think 
Congress  will  want  to  seriously  consider  the 
allocation  of  those  resources  versus  other 
claimants.  So  again  I  say  that  It  Is  Important 
that  we  not  do  It  by  across-the-board  pay 
Increases,  but  do  It  by  focused  pay  Incentives, 
put  those  Into  effect  as  soon  as  possible  and 
collect  a  data  base  based  upon  those,  and 
then  you  can  make  a  more  intelligent  esti- 
mate of  how  long  It  takes  and  what  it  costs. 

Q.  Is  this  seven  and  one-half  billion  figure 
used  in  relation  to  the  two  and  one-half 
billion  which  the  Gates  Commission  pro- 
jected as  the  probable  cost? 

A.  I  think,  Fred,  their  figure — I'd  like  to 
check  this — was  three  and  one-half  bUUon 
If  you  added  In  some  of  the  related  retire- 
ment benefits  and  so  forth. 

Q.  What  then  Is  the  seven  and  one-half 
billion? 

A.  The  seven  and  one-half  I  think  Is  com- 
parable to  their  three  and  one-half,  but  I 
can  check  that  for  you  quickly  after  the 
meeting  here.  Fred's  question  is  really  wheth- 
er It's  comparable  to  three  and  one-half  or 
two  and  one-half,  and  just  from  the  top  of 
my  head  I  can't  answer  that  one. 

Q.  This  projection  of  65,000  true  volun- 
teers was  for  what  fiscal  year?  1971? 

A.  Calendar  Year  1970.  There  Is  a  range. 
Some  people  say  60  to  70.  I  have  used  65,000. 
I  think  that's  the  best  figure.  Just  for  the 
Army. 

Q.  You  said  you  extracted  this  Information 
from  lottery  numbers.  You  mean  you  cal- 
culated the  number  of  volunteers  who  had 
lottery  numbers  above  200  or  that ? 

A.  Exactly.  You  take  the  top  third  who 
weren't  subject  to  draft  pressure  at  all,  see 
how  many  people  volunteered  in  that  third, 
and  multiply  by  three.  It's  as  simple  as  that; 
and  I  think  It's  quite  a  good  'way  to  estimate 
the  true  volunteers.  We  did  the  same  thing 
for  the  Reserve  Components,  and  there  It 
shows  that  the  Reserve  Components  today 
are  80  per  cent  draft  motivated. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  already  fulfilled 
your  review  responsibility  In  the  Oalley  case, 
or  will  you  pass  It  on  to  your  successor? 
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A.  No,  I  haven't.  Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Army 
comes  Intd  the  picture  only  alter  the  current 
revlflw  by  Oeneral  Connor,  the  3rd  Army 
Commander.  U  completed  and  then  the  two 
Intervening  court  reviews  are  completed — 
the  Court  of  Military  Bevlew  and  the  Court 
of  Idllltary  Appeala.  The  Urat  review  is  man- 
datory, the  second  one  depends  a«  one  of  the 
parties'  appealing  to  tbe  civilian  court,  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  And  only  after 
those  three  Intermediate  reviews  are  com- 
pleted does  the  option  arise  of  going  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  with  respect  to  sen- 
tencing. 

Q.  So  you  probably  won't  get  to  do  It  then 
before  you  leave  In  June? 
A.  Oh,  no,  that's  quite  clear. 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  defense  lawyers  at 
Fort  Meade  yesterday  charged  that  your  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  Generals  Koster  and 
Young  were  prejudicial  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
Henderson.  Can  you  comment  on  that,  sir? 
A.  No.  I  don't  think  I  should — I've  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  that  I  shouldn't 
comment  on  tbe  My  Lai  case  at  all  for  good 
legal  reasons,  and  I  think  it's  safer  to  adhere 
to  that. 

Q.  Then  you  presume  that  it  was  not  pre- 
judicial or  that  It  did  not  indicate  command 
influence? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  your  first  answer — you 
said  tbe  wisdom  of  our  entry  into  Vietnam 
could  not  now  be  assessed.  Could  I  aak  you, 
in  the  light  of  yotir  long  service  and  the 
turmoil  here  at  home  and  the  long  drawn 
out  nature  of  tbe  war,  if  you  now  have  any 
doubts  about  our  entry  into  Vietnam? 

A  Yes,  I  think  I  would,  but  as  I  say,  I'm 
not  myself — I  haven't  reached  a  personal 
flnal  conclusion.  I  think  If  it  turns  out  we 
achieve  our  objective — and  I  think  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  we  still  can — namely,  that 
they  stand  on  their  own  feet  with  a  viable 
and  stable  government  that  can  defend  it- 
self, and  then  If  domestically  we  recover  from 
our  discouragement  and  current  divisive  sit- 
uation, then  I  think  on  balance  It  may  t\irn 
to  have  been  the  wise  thing  to  do.  I  think 
we're  going  through  today  a  critical  period 
where  we  are  as  a  nation  discouraged  by  our 
experience  In  Vietnam,  discouraged  by  the 
other  problems  of  our  society  as  a  whole- 
drugs,  for  example,  and  tbe  polarization 
among  the  races.  If  this  were  to  result  In  a 
return  to  an  Isolationist  policy  or  a  neo- 
Isolatlonlst  policy.  If  this  were  to  result  in 
significant  unilateral  reductions  of  force  in 
Europe,  which  in  turn  caused  the  Germans 
to  accommodate  with  the  Soviets  and  under- 
mine the  possibility  which  looks  so  promis- 
ing today  with  the  potential  entry  of  Europe 
in  the  Common  Market — the  potential  of  de- 
veloping stronger  coheslveness  among  the 
Western  European  countries  and  a  greater 
power  to  contribute  to  their  own  defense. 
If  that  were  all  undermined  by  a  revulsion 
with  respect  to  our  experience  In  Vietnam, 
then  I  think  surely  It  would  have  been  an 
unwise  thing  to  have  done 

I  hope  and  think  that  we  re  mature  enough 
not  to  let  that  come  about  and  to  distinguish 
between  Asia  and  Western  Europe.  I  think 
myself  the  Nixon  pHsUcy.  It  Is  clear,  means  In 
Asia  a  greater  reliance  on  allied  manpower, 
but  I  think  It  alao  ts  clear  that  it  means 
Western  Europe  is  still  the  center  of  focus 
of  our  International  policy  and  that  stabil- 
ity In  Western  Europe  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  kind  of  free  world  that  we  know,  and 
that  we  win  make  tbe  sacrifices  that  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  force  levels,  to 
maintain  stability,  and  to  buy  the  time. 
These  force  levels  in  my  view  buy  time  for 
Western  Europe  to  develop  these  political 
Institutions  which  you  see  growing  right  be- 
fore your  eyes,  the  Common  Market  being 
the  most  Important  one.  Then  as  those  in- 
stitutions develop,  the  tremendous  resources 
of  Western  Surope — which  are  greater  than 
the  resources  of  all   the  Warsaw  Pact   put 


together,  greater  in  population,  greater  in 
Gross  National  Product — those  great  re- 
sources then  can  be  effectively  used  in  their 
own  defense.  And  then  our  UJ3.  burden  will 
be  lessened,  but  It  won't  be  lessened  if  we 
don't  stay  the  course  and  have  the  paOence. 
If  we  unilaterally  move  now  to  withdraw, 
we'll  undermine  this  hope;  and  there's  a  real 
danger  that  the  Germans  will  turn  east  as 
they  have  so  often  in  their  history. 

Q  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
German  Ost  Politlk  is  inconsistent  with  a 
Strong  Common  Market? 

A.  No,  I  don't.  In  fact,  tbe  Ost  Politlk  U, 
as  Helmudt  Schmidt  has  made  so  clear,  de- 
pendent on  a  strong  NATO.  The  building  of 
bridges  In  the  proper  way  from  a  strong  Ger- 
many to  Russia  is  made  possible  orUy  by  a 
strong  NATO.  That's  what  I  understand 
Ost  Politlk  Is.  But  If  we  unilaterally  with- 
draw, then  we  force  the  Germans  into  ac- 
commodation with  tbe  Soviets,  sort  of  a 
Pinlandlzatlon  of  Germany;  and  that's 
something  entirely  different  from  what  they 
now  contemplate  by  Ost   Politlk. 

Q.  Mr  Resor,  again  back  to  the  figures. 
You  said  that  you  need  the  draft  extension 
two  years  If  you  are  not  going  to  run  100,000 
men  short  of  the  minimum  number  the 
Army  will  have  on  board.  What  Is  that  num- 
ber from  which  you  would  be  100,000  short? 
A.  Its  certainly  no  more  than  900,000 
and  even  at  an  Army  as  low  as  900,000  you 
would  still  be  at  least  100,000  short.  I  think 
actually  Ifs  a  figure  lower  than  that.  I 
think  It's  a  figure  around  870.000,  and  you 
woiUd  be  100,000  short  of  that  figure. 
Q.  That's  the  end  of  FY  72  figure? 
A.  73.  Now,  this  is  not  a — we  haven't  set 
the  73  budget  yet,  and  so  this  Is  just  look- 
ing at  the  impact  of  a  no-two-year  exten- 
sion, trying  to  get  a  range  of  what  the 
Impact  would  be.  Now,  of  course,  you  would 
have  a  very  serious — more  serious — impact 
on  the  Reserve  Components.  They  would 
go  down  a  couple  of  hundred  tliousand  below 
their  currently  mandated  manpower  level. 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  that  over- 
all In  future  our  country  might  be  better 
off  If  our  Arm.y  did  not  get  involved  in  an- 
other Asian  land  war? 

A.  Yes.  Well.  I  don't  think,  again,  I  think 
Its  terribly  unwise  to  generalize  for  long 
periods  In  the  future,  but  I  think  certainly 
one  would  say  that  we  wot.ld  weigh  much 
more  carefully  the  use  of  ground  troops  in 
Asia  because,  I  think,  we  8«e  more  clearly 
today  the  costs  of  It.  We  see  more  clearly 
the  difficulties  of  limited  war;  but  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  was  done  right  in  tbe 
Vietnam  War,  and  was  done  right  in  the 
Korean  War  was  that  it  was  a  limited  use  of 
power  for  a  limited  objective,  which  of  course 
turned  out  successfully  In  Korea.  Korea  Is,  I 
think,  something  we  can  l)e  very  proud  of, 
the  result  of  our  effort  there,  because  today 
Korea's  Gross  National  Product  expands  at 
10  per  cent  a  year.  It  has  a  strong  ground 
force  capable  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  North  Koreans  alone,  and  in  South  Viet- 
nam we  learned  from  the  Korean  War  and  we 
continued  the  policy  of  a  limited  applica- 
tion of  military  power.  I  think  the  days  of 
all-out  war  are  gone,  and  I  think  it's  clear 
that  oiu-  pollcymaJters  have  accepted  that 
conclusion,  of  course,  because  of  the  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  weapons. 

Q.  Has  Vietnam  shown,  Mr  Secretary,  that 
our  Army  possibly  cannot  win  a  conclusive 
victory  against  Jungle  guerrillas? 

A.  No.  I  think  victory  is  an  ambiguous  term 
which  causes,  I  think,  a  lot  of  confusion  if 
applied  to  the  Vietnam  scene.  I  think  you 
have  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  what  our  ob- 
jectives are.  Our  objectives  are  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  viable 
and  be  able  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet,  and  I 
think  we  have  the  potential  to  achieve  that 
objective.  I  don't  think,  as  I  indicated  the 
other  day,  that  It's  by  any  means  assured; 
but  I  think  that  we  have  a  good  chance  of 


achieving  that.  We  wiU  have  done  It,  if  we 
do,  by  this  total  strategy  of  the  military 
the  economic,  and  the  political  together- 
and  that  it  what  I  think  we've  learned  frtmi 
the  Vietnam  War — a  better  understanding  of 
how  to  deal  with  guerrilla  attacks  and  in- 
surgency. 

Q.  But  does  it  seem  practical  to  eradicate 
a  guerrilla  force? 

A.  What  we've  learned  is  that  you  have  to 
first  furnish  relative  security  for  most  of 
tbe  population.  That's  what's  going  on  in 
the  Delta  today  under  General  Trung,  who  Is 
as  fine  a  military  leader  as  there  is.  as  we 
have  in  our  Army.  He  has  set  up  fire  bases 
throughout  all  the  enemy  based  areas,  and 
he's  going  to  provide  reUtlve  security  In  the 
Delta.  That  doesn't  mean  you're  not  going 
to  have  some  terrorism,  and  that  will  con- 
tinue, and  continue  for  a  long  time;  but  If 
you  have  relative  security,  then  you  control 
the  population,  and  the  guerrilla  movement 
no  longer  can  replace  its  losses.  And  grad- 
ually over  time  it  wlU  be  able  to  be  handled 
by  the  police  power  of  the  state  more  and 
the  military  less. 

Q.  Aren't  you  saying,  sir,  that  It's  Impos- 
sible for  one  side  to  fight  a  limited  war?  We 
say  we're  fighting  a  limited  war  but  they're 
not,  they're  fighting  all  out. 

A.  I'm  talking  limited  in  the  sense  of  we're 
not  using  our  total  military  power,  namely 
for  example,  our  nuclear  power.  We've  never 
bombed  cities,  and  I  think  quite  wisely  so. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

After  coordination  with  Mr.  Kester.  Dep 
ASA(M&RA),  LTC  Smith  contacted  Fred 
Hoffman,  AP  Pentagon  Correspondent  at  1210 
hours,  22  May  71  and  provided  the  following 
Information  regarding  his  question  on  costs 
for  a  volunteer  force : 

"The  Gates  Commission  underestimated 
tbe  number  of  accessions  required — under- 
estimated by  approximately  35,000  the  num- 
ber of  true  volunteers  (partly  because  they 
did  not  have  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  experience 
gained  from  the  lottery  system ) ;  and  did  not 
differentiate  for  combat  skilled  and  non- 
combat  skilled  personnel. 

"Our  accessions  plus  tbe  number  of  true 
volunteers,  computed  by  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion formula.  Indicate  that  the  cost  for  FY 
73  wUl  be  m  the  neighborhood  of  7.5  billion 
dollars — although  this  too  Is  still  a  very  im- 
precise figure — Instead  of  the  2.7  billion  dol- 
lars estimated  by  the  Gates  Commission." 


REUSS  PROPOSAL  TO  LET  DOLLAR 
FLOAT  HAS  GREAT  MERIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  Member  of  Congress  who  sur- 
passes Congressman  Henry  Reuss  ol 
Wisconsin  in  his  knowledge  of  interna- 
tional financial  and  economic  affairs. 
Time  and  again  he  has  proposed  innova- 
tive and  constructive  ideas  which  the 
highly  conservative  international  bank- 
ing community  has  originally  opposed, 
but  which  in  the  end  they  have  adopted — 
usually  without  giving  Congressman 
REires  the  great  credit  he  deserves. 

Now,  once  again,  he  has  made  an  inno- 
vative and  constructive  proposal.  And 
once  again  the  Treasury  and  the  inter- 
national financial  community  has  ipooh- 
poohed  the  idea.  But  Congressman  Reuss 
is  right  and  they  are  wrong.  I  predict 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  they 
will  accept  his  proposal. 

Congressman  Reuss  has  Introduced  a 
resolution  to  let  the  dollar  float  in  the 
international  currency  markets.  At  the 
present  time  Its  price  is  pegged.  Unlike 
other  commodities — and  money  is  a  com- 
modity— Its  price  is  fixed  arbitrarily. 

But  a  floating  dollar  would  introduce 
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into  the  present-day  international  money 
mechanism  the  automatic  adjustments 
reflecting  the  genuine  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  world.  If  U.S.  prices  are  too 
high,  if  the  economy  is  sated  with  infla- 
tion, then  a  floating  dollar  would  adjust 
those  prices  internationally  to  their  real 
market  price.  That  would  help  stimulate 
our  exports,  when  prices  are  too  high, 
bring  in  dollars  from  abroad,  and  help 
to  make  economic  adjustments  long  over- 
due. 

Congressman  Reuss  is  right.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  that  his  obviously  correct 
proposad  is  opposed  by  the  Treasury.  For 
the  only  substitute  for  it  is  a  controlled 
market  and  a  controlled  price  which 
otherwise  highly  conservative  bankers 
shun. 

What  they  appear  to  want  is  competi- 
tion for  others,  but  controlled  prices  for 
themselves. 

I  commend  the  Re -ass  position  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  short  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reporting  it  and 
the  opposition  to  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Represe.ntative  Reuss  Wocld  Let  Dollak 
"Float"  Down;  Resolution  Seen  At- 
tracting Little  Interest 

Washington. — A  resolution  calling  for  the 
.Nixon  administration  to  let  the  dollar  "float" 
down  in  International  currency  markets  was 
Introduced  by  Rep.  Henry  Reuss,  but  drew 
an  Instant  Treasury  rebuttal. 

The  proposal  by  the  Wisconsin  Democrat, 
who  heads  the  International  exchange  unit 
of  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Is  similar  to  tbe  views  of  a  number 
of  European  financial  authorities  who  con- 
tend the  dollar  is  overvalued  and  should  be 
allowed  to  drift  moderately  lower. 

However,  there  has  been  little  thought 
about  such  matters  In  Congress  generally, 
analysts  say.  and  they  figure  the  resolution 
will  attract  little  Interest.  A  Treasury  spokes- 
man said  emphatically  that  Mr.  Reuss's  pro- 
posal "Is  certainly  not  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  government"  noting  that  Secretary 
John  B.  Connally  made  clear  last  week  In  a 
speech  in  Munich  that  "we  aren't  going  to 
devalue"  the  dollar. 

At  present,  the  dollar  is  held  to  a  fixed 
value  by  the  Treasury's  practice  of  paying 
out  gold  at  the  official  price  of  »35  an  ounce 
to  foreign  central  banks  wishing  to  turn  in 
exce.ss  dollars.  "Only  by  closing  the  gold  win- 
dow."  Mr.  Reuss  argued,  can  the  dollar  "find 
a  new  and  sounder  relationship"  with  the 
Japanese  yen  and  other  undervalued  curren- 
cies, thus  avoiding  "deterioration  of  our  trad- 
ing position  and  a  return  to  trade  autarchy." 

The  dollar  is  no  longer  so  far  out  of  line 
against  a  number  of  other  currencies,  Mr. 
Reuss  noted,  with  Germany,  Holland  and 
Canada  currently  allowing  their  currencies 
to  float  up  In  exchange  markets,  and  with 
Austria  and  Switzerland  recently  having  set 
higher  fixed  parities  for  their  currencies. 

But  Japan,  he  said,  can  still  "flood  our 
markets"  with  Its  goods  and,  thus,  goad 
-American  business  and  labor  Into  seeking 
Import  curbs  that  "could  be  the  end  of  free 
trade."  Talk  of  the  dollar  going  down  in 
value,  Mr.  Reuss  suggested,  "may  very  well" 
prompt  the  Japanese  central  bank  to  follow 
the  German  example  and  let  the  yen  float 
up  and  the  dollar  down  in  Japan's  exchange 
markets.  "This  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  U.S.,  for  tbe  world  monetary  system, 
and  in  the  end  for  Japan,  too,"  he  said. 
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Tbe  U.S.,  be  added,  ought  to  compensate 
foreign  central  banks  for  any  loss  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  reserves  as  of  June  1, 
provided  they  avoid  gold  and  other  dealings 
that  could  frustrate  the  "unilateral  "  action 
he  recommends. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AUDIE  MURPHY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
May  28,  a  tragic  airplane  accident  took 
the  life  of  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished soldiers.  Audie  Murphy  was 
only  20  years  old  when  his  heroism 
stunned  America  and  gave  each  of  us  a 
sense  of  pride  that  he  was  ours.  During 
World  War  II,  a  war  of  unprecedented 
bravery.  Lieutenant  Murphy  became  our 
most  decorated  serviceman.  In  and  of 
themselves  these  decorations  had  little 
meaning — a  piece  of  metal,  a  scrap  of 
cloth.  He  gave  most  of  them  away  to 
children.  It  is  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
medals  represents  some  heroic  act,  a  risk 
of  life  and  safety,  that  gives  meaning  to 
the  fact  that  Audie  Murphy  was  our  most 
decorated  hero.  He  was  our  bravest  hero. 
Of  235  men  in  his  original  company,  only 
he  and  a  supply  sergeant  survived  the 
struggle  from  Italy  to  southern  France. 

It  is  Audie  Murphy's  selfless  courage 
that  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  all  Amer- 
icans, young  and  old.  The  altruistic 
willingness  to  lay  down  one's  own  life 
for  his  comrades  is  mans  most  noble 
trait.  Lieutenant  Murphy  exhibited  that 
trait  from  Casablanca  to  France. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Audie  Murphy  was  from  my  home  State. 
He  was  born  near  Kingston  in  Hunt 
County,  Tex.  He  contributed  enormously 
to  the  Texas  l>eritage  of  courage  which 
has  found  its  way  from  the  Alamo  to 
Khe  Sanh.  We  shall  not  forget  him. 


ANOTHER  SILENT  MAJORITY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  New 
Hampshire  doctor  has  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  concern- 
ing the  inequities  of  the  draft.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  are  his  remarks  which 
indicate  that  certain  minority  groups 
are  contributing  their  sons  to  the  Armed 
Forces  in  far  greater  measure  than  would 
be  required  by  their  share  of  the  Nation's 
population. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Dr.  George  Margolis  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bing  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Anotheh  Silent  Majohtt 
To  the  Editor: 

As  Congress  considers  extension  of  the 
military  draft  it  is  Imperative  that  it  re- 
view its  extraordinarily  vulnerable  position. 

Over  one  million  Americans  have  had  a 
close  family  member  either  killed  or  seriously 
wounded  in  Vietnam.  But  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  tbe  risks  are  not  shared  equally 
across  the  population.  The  bereaved  families 
overrepresent  the  great  American  under- 
class, consisting  of  less  privileged  whites  and 
all  but  the  very  upper  crust  of  nonwhltes. 
Two  statistics  drive  home  this  point. 

First,  let  us  look  at  Congress  itself.  A  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  survey  (February  13, 
1970)  found  that  only  3.6  per  cent  of  the 
Congressmen  had  sons  or  grandsons  who  saw 
combat    in    Vietnam.    Of    234    draft-eligible 


sons,  half  were  deferred  and  only  26  ever 
served  In  Vietnam.  One  was  wounded— only 
one. 

For  comparison,  let  us  look  at  figures  from 
a  single  minority  group.  Forty-five  per  cent 
of  Mexican-Americans  eligible  for  the  draft 
are  drafted,  while  only  IB  per  cent  of  Anglos 
eligible  for  the  draft  are  drafted.  As  a  result, 
the  former  ethnic  group,  which  constitutes 
only  5  per  cent  of  the  American  population 
makes  up  20  per  cent  of  the  casualties  In 
Vietnam. 

E.  James  Lieberman,  from  whom  comes 
much  of  the  argument  presented  here  ("War 
and  tbe  Family,"  Modern  Medicine,  April  19, 
1971)  calls  this  attrition  "genastbenla"  (race 
weakening)  to  bring  home  the  concept  of  sys- 
tematic, albeit  unwitting,  attenuation  of 
ethnic  group  strength.  As  he  states,  "This 
group  who  are  hurting  the  most — and  griev- 
ing the  most — cannot  be  heard  above  the 
regimental  drums,  the  blaring  television,  tbe 
Congressional  oratory"  and  are  living  in 
poverty  and  deprivation — the  tragic  version 
of  a  silent  majority. 

To  me,  such  examples  constitute  a  cogent 
argument  against  the  present  military  draft 
system. 

Georo  Margolis,  M.D. 

Hanovek,  N.H.,  May  17,  1971. 


THE  SOLAR  ENERGY 
ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  country  is 
facing  a  grave  energy  crisis.  A  rising 
population  with  increasing  power  needs 
must  have  energy  supplied  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  leave  us  with  a  seriously 
damaged  environment. 

Among  the  alternatives  which  must  be 
considered  to  meet  long-range  power 
needs  is  solar  energy.  Certainly,  more 
resources  must  be  directed  toward  re- 
search and  development  of  this  nonpol- 
luting  form  of  energy. 

The  International  Solar  Energy  So- 
ciety recently  held  a  conference  at  the 
NASA-Goddard  Space  Flight  center  near 
Wttshington.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  keynote  address  of  Dr.  Manfred 
Altman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Dr.  MANrREo  Altman 

A  keynote  speaker  is  to  be  a  fighter.  He 
Is  to  set  the  tone  for  a  meeting  not  unlike 
the  football  coach  who  Inspires  bis  team 
to  go  out  and  conquer. 

Unfortunately  there  is  also  another  kind 
of  keynote  speaker — namely  the  one  who 
comes  not  to  praise  Caesar,  but  to  bury  him! 

Some  of  my  remarks  may  suggest  tbe  lat- 
ter, but  please  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  really  mean  to  be  the  former — Just 
be  a  little  patient  with  me. 

Not  very  long  ago  one  of  my  friends  told 
me  tbe  following  story. 

His  little  daughter  had  Just  received  many 
beautiful  Xmas  toys — 

Must  share  with  little  visitor. 

Beat  him  up. 

Why? 

Refused  to  share  her  toys. 

In  some  ways  this  little  story  reminds  me 
of  solar  energy  proponents  and  the  public 
at  large.  They  refuse  to  take  us  seriously  and 
will  not  play  with  our  toys — ^Wby? 

I  am  first  of  all  reminded  of  a  conver- 
sation I  bad  with  a  gentleman  who  Is  pretty 
high  up  the  ladder  in  an  EQectrlc  UtlUty 
which  shall  remain  nameless.  We  talked 
about  the  aerospace  Industry  and  Its  poten- 
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tlal  for  utlUzlng  Its  skills  for  terrestrtal  ener- 
gy problem  solTlng. 

It  tiimed  out  that  he  wasn't  at  all  en- 
thUBed  about  thla  prospect.  His  arguments 
were  simple  and  direct. 

1.  Aerospace  workers  and  college  professors 
were  only  interested  In  pursuing  their  re- 
search hobby  horses. 

a.  Now  that  space  activities  have  been  cut 
back — suddenly  we  descend  on  the  govern- 
ment and  the  utilities  like  locusts. 

3.  We  are  selfserrlng  alarmists — more 
concerned  with  latching  on  to  research  dol- 
lars than  m  solving  real  problems. 

4.  Breeder  reactors  have  been  promised — 
and  fusion  reactors  will  take  us  far  Into  the 
mlllenlum. 

5.  Solar  energy — who  needs  cookers  or 
these   ridiculous-looking   heating   panels? 

6.  Why  don't  you  people  Just  leave  us 
alone?  We  are  quite  capable  of  doing  our 
Job — we  have  done  a  good  Job  In  the  past 
and  well  continue  to  do  so — much  better 
without  your  help! 

I^adies  and  gentlemen — I  am  convinced 
that  these  remarks  reflect  the  thinking  of 
most  people — Including  our  legislators  and 
many   branches  of  industry. 

Solar  energy  utilization  Is  being  born  with 
many  strikes  against  it. 

It  is  futile  to  argtte  from  a  position  of 
weakness — and  all  infants  are  weak — includ- 
ing solar  energy  utUlzation. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  up  to  us — and  only 
concrete  achievements  will  refute  these 
allegations. 

This.  then,  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

To  achieve — we  need  support — to  get 
support  we  must  have  achieved — the  clas- 
sical   "Bootstrapping"  proposition. 

The  remainder  of  my  talk  will  concern 
Itself  with  the  dos  and  don'ts  of  skillful 
bootstrapping. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  in  a  position 
to    make   some    very    telling   points. 

1.  The  U.S. — with  7%  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation burns  roughly  46%  of  the  world's 
yearly  energy  supply. 

Should  the  world  decide  that  this  isn't 
fair,  then  we  may  look  forward  to  a  ratlier 
spirited  competition  for  burnable  re- 
sources— be  they  uranium  or  petroleum 
crudes.  This  possibility  becomes  a  strong 
probability  if  oue  examines  the  rapid  in- 
crease In  per  capita  energy  consumption  in 
the  US  and  other  countries  and  recognizes 
the  strong  relationship  between  standard  of 
living  and  energy  consumption. 

CTeariy.  then,  there  U  a  great  need  for  this 
country — and  also  other  countries  to  develop 
energy  sources  for  which  they  will  not  have 
to  compete. 
What  are  the  alternatives? 
They  appear  to  be — 

(a)  Co*l — because  the  resources  appear  to 
be  huge. 

(b)  Fusion. 

(c)  Solar  energy. 

I  believe  that  a  good  argument  can  be 
made  that  solar  energy  utilization  is  pref- 
erable to  the  other  two — and  deserves  careful 
development  as  an  alternative  to  the  other 
two.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  will  advance  the 
argument  that  solar  energy  utilization  is 
preferable — even  if  coaJ  or  fusion  can  be 
successfully  developed  in  an  environmental 
and  ecologically  consistent  form. 

If  ooal  la  used,  then  sulphur  be  removed 
and,'Or  a  gasiflcation  process  wUl  be  needed. 

Aside  from  the  dlfllculty  of  mining,  sulphur 
removal  and  needed  processing — Its  burnings 
would  stlU  reeult  In  two  unwanted  products : 

(a)  An  Increase  in  CO«  leading  to  the 
Oreenhouse  effect. 

(b)  An  increase  in  the  net  waste  heat 
production  of  the  planet  which  reeults  in  an 
Increase  of  the  earth's  surface  temperature. 

The  same  argument  i4>piies  to  fusion 
power. 

This  expected  increase  tn  the  earth's  sur- 
face  temperature   is   a   simple   consequence 
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at  the  fact  that  our  waste  heat  generation  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  significant  fraction  of  the 
radiant  energy  we  receive  from  the  sun. 

Scientists  beUeve  that  a  3*  rise  In  tempera- 
ture can  trigger  a  substantial  change  in  the 
earth's  climate.  A  paper  to  be  presented  later 
will  Ulustrate  how  close  to  this  occurance  we 
are. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  maintain  the 
earth's  surface  temperature  as  it  is,  we  can 
do  one  of  two  things : 

(a)  Reflect  sunlight  with  giant  mirrors,  or 

(b)  Utilize  the  Impinging  solar  radiation 
for  energy  utilization. 

This  argument,  coupled  with  the  total 
atMence  of  air  or  water  pollution  and  the 
absence  of  radioactive  water  are  a  clear  plus 
for  solar  energy. 

The  question  which  arises,  then.  Is  simolv 
this.  ^^^ ' 

"Does  solar  energy  show  potential  as  a 
strong  candidate  as  an  energy  source?" 

I  believe  that  the  p«iper«  to  be  presented 
here  will  answer  this  question  with  a  very 
strong  TES! 

Solar  energy  can  be  used  to  produce 
phytoplankton,  algae,  water  hyacinths  at 
substantial  rates.  The  producUon  of  these 
plants  removes  CO,  from  the  air. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  these 
plants  can  be  digested  by  bacteria  to  pro- 
duce H,  or  CH,.  These  gases  can  be  used 
as  fuel  for  electric  power,  heating  and  pro- 
pulsion. Fuel  cells  or  turbines  can  be  used. 
In  such  a  cycle  the  waste  heat  is  compensat- 
ed for  by  the  endothermlc  photosyntheUc 
reaction,  and  the  CO,  which  is  produced  is 
used  again. 

Is  this  really  In  the  cards?  Well,  it's  one 
of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  verified,  but 
certainly  warrants  serious  InvestlgaUon. 

What  about  solar  ceUs?  Clearly  a  major 
breakthrough  U  needed  here.  Caution  U  In- 
dicated, but  technical  breakthroughs  in  the 
solid  state  industry  have  occurred  In  the 
past— and    may    very    likely    happen    again! 

What  about  solar  powwed  steam  genera- 
tors? Advances  In  selective  coatings  could 
produce  tremendous  advances  in  collector 
design— and  clearly  such  work  needs  to  be 
pushed. 

In  summary,  then,  what  we  need  to  tell  the 
country  is  this: 

We  are  facing  an  uncertain  future  as  far 
as  energy  resoiurces  and  energy  converters 
are  concerned. 

One  thing  which  we  have  learned  a  long 
time  ago  in  the  aerospace  industry  is  that 
one  cannot  make  choices  among  alterna- 
tives unless  they  are  all  at  roughly  the  same 
stage  of  development. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  solar  energy  is 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  other  con- 
tenders—lest we  make  poor  choices  later 
on. 

Solar  energy  is  not  Just  a  dream— if  we 
will  It— it  can  play  a  major,  beneficial  role 
In  our  lifetime. 

We  do  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  prove 
that  we  are  right! 


AIR  POLLUTION  AND  NOISE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  Introduction  of  S.  1566  an 
aircraft  noise  retrofit  bill,  the  following 
editorial  appeared  in  the  AprU  26.  1971, 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  Independent: 
THK  Bio  Noisx  in  thx  Skt 

Airlines  have  done  a  great  deal  to  reduce 
air  and  noise  pollution  in  recent  years. 

Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  for  example,  will 
have  all  Its  aircraft  equipped  with  smoke- 
less engines  by  late  summer,  and  PSA  has 
pioneered  in  developing  takeoff  procedures 
that  enable  planes  to  ascend  rapidly  with 
reduced  power. 

But  even  an  industry  leader  like  PSA  can- 
not, under  present  fare  schedules  and  with 
present   technology,   achieve  the  maximum 


possible  reduction  of  noise.  It  U  almost  cer- 
tainly possible  to  reduce  a  Jet's  nolM  level 
by  two-thirds  to  three-fourths— the  reduc- 
tion that  WUl  be  required  for  new  Jets  put 
into  service  after  this  year. 

Research  wlU  be  needed  to  develop  the  nec- 
essary engine  modifications,  however  and 
funds  will  be  needed  to  enable  the  airlines 
to  pay  for  the  engine  conversions. 

Funds  to  pay  for  the  research  and  the  en- 
glne  modiflcaUons  would  be  provided  under 
legislation  proposed  by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston, 
Cranston  says  Industry  leaders  and  the  Stan- 
ford  Research  Institute  have  told  him  the 
research  would  take  two  years  and  cost  $SS 
million.  The  engine  modifications  would  cost 
•1  billion— at  an  average  of  $500,000  a  plane. 

The  Cranston  plan  provides  for  repayment 
of  the  research  funds  as  the  companies  that 
receive  them  get  contracts  from  airlines  to 
do  the  engine  modifications.  The  airlines 
would  repay  their  cost  from  a  1 14  per  cent 
fare  boost  Cranston's  bill  would  authorize. 

Cranston  foresees  an  added  benefit  from 
his  proposal.  He  says  it  would  result  In  the 
employment  of  35.000  persons  to  develop  and 
Install  the  engine  improvements.  These  work- 
ers would  generate  another  105,000  Jobs  out- 
side the  aerospace  Industry,  Cranston  esti- 
mates. 

The  Senator's  cost  and  time  estimates 
should  be  the  subject  of  close  congressional 
scrutiny.  If  they  are  near  the  mark,  the 
legislation  would  clearly  be  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  the  several  million  Americana 
who  live  in  Jet  flight  paths  near  airports 
while  aiding  the  depressed  aerospace  Indus- 
try. 


MAY  DAY  DEMONSTRATORS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  titled  "Demonstrators  Abused 
Rights"  appeared  in  the  May  11,  1971, 
Issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard  newspaper 
at  Aiken,  S.C. 

This  editorial  Indicates  that  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  May  Day  demonstra- 
tions In  'Washington  was  made  by  Editor 
Samuel  A.  Cothran. 

As  I  travel  about  South  Carolina  and 
In  other  States,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
American  people  recognizes  that  the  May 
Day  demonstrators  were  no  "average  citi- 
zens" but  rather  spoiled  children  with  no 
manners. 

This  same  group  has  threatened  to  re- 
turn to  Washington  this  month  and  con- 
tinue their  demonstrations  concerning 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  "ITie  plan  to  return 
this  month  Is  based  on  the  hope  that 
thousands  of  college  students  will  join 
them  during  this  period. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  coUege  students  have  no 
desire  to  mass  in  Washington  and  as- 
sociate with  the  leaders  or  the  followers 
of  the  May  Day  demonstration.  As  I  re- 
ported In  my  newsletter,  these  leaders 
have  clear  coimectlons  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  USA  and  other  groups  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  the  1968  riots  in  Washington, 
thousands  of  young  people  and  adults 
have  deferred  trips  to  this  city  because  of 
crime  and  demonstrations.  Now  that 
crime  is  declining  here.  It  is  hoped  that 
our  summer  will  not  become  one  demon- 
stration after  another  and  further  dis- 
courage law  abiding  citizens  who  wish 
to  visit  their  Nation's  Capital. 

In  my  view,  the  May  Day  demonstra- 
tions accompllahed  nothing.  Many  of  the 
demonstrators  were  arrested  on  drug, 
property  destruction,  and  assault  charges 
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r»ther  than  obstructing  traffic.  Their  re- 
turn here  will  not  serve  the  Interests 
they  purport  to  foster  nor  will  It  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
city  and  those  who  wish  to  visit  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DKMONSTKATORS  ABOSXD  RICRT8 

Pictures  from  Washington  put  In  perspec- 
tive the  arguments  of  war  protestors  that  in 
their  vain  efforts  to  shut  down  the  govern- 
ment they  were  only  exercising  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  In  one  photo  police  are  bod- 
ily lifting  a  federal  employe  over  the  heads 
of  demonstrators  who.  massed  on  steps  at  the 
Justice  Dept.,  block  the  way  to  her  office.  In 
another,  a  line  of  motorists  bound  for  work 
Is  delayed  by  demonstrators  sitting  or  lying 
in  traffic  lanes. 

That  those  opposing  tT.S.  participation  in 
the  Indochina  war  have  the  right  to  protest 
Is  undeniable.  The  Constitution  provides  the 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  to  seek  redrew 
and  the  right  to  speak  freely. 

The  constitutional  guarantee  does  not 
carry  the  right  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
others.  That  Is  exactly  what  the  antiwar 
demonstrators  In  the  capital  this  week  did. 
Indeed,  it  became  rather  obvious  that  swne, 
realizing  their  impotence  to  actually  stall 
government  functions,  had  turned  to  hara»- 
Ing  and  inconveniencing  fellow  citizens  as 
a  means  of  gaining  attention.  To  them  It  was 
immaterial  whether  many  of  thoee  they  af- 
fronted may  In  fact  share  their  views  on  the 
war. 

Those  who  live  and  work  In  and  about 
Washington — or  any  other  place,  for  that 
niatter — have  the  right  to  go  from  home  to 
Job  without  Interference.  They  have  the  right 
to  unrestricted  use  of  public  sidewalks  and 
streets  They  have  the  right  to  move  freely 
In  any  public  place,  without  having  their 
ways  blocked  or  endangered  by  the  incau- 
tious acts  of  people  bent  on  disruption.  That 
thousands  of  demonstrators  did  not  hesitate 
to  trammel  those  rights  has  been  a  major 
factor  In  the  souring  of  the  capital  demon- 
strations. 

In  short,  the  war  protesters  elected  to 
Ignore  the  basic  concept  that  one  man's  free- 
dom ends  where  another's  begins 

As  was  noted  by  Aiken's  Louis  Cassels, 
United  Press  International  senior  editor.  It 
appears  to  be  a  poor  way  to  make  a  point. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE  SPEAKS  ON 
SOUTHERN  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Muskk>  came  to  Atlanta  to 
speak  to  the  LQC  Lamar  Society  of 
Emory  University  on  the  potentials  of 
Southern  leadership  In  this  time  of  na- 
tional urban  crisis.  Recognition  by  na- 
tional leaders  of  the  contribution  which 
southerners  can  make  toward  solving 
national  problems  signals  an  end  to  some 
of  the  divisions  which  have  stood  In  the 
way  of  finding  solutions.  I  commend  his 
speech  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wiis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CirtEs   or  HoPB— A   Chance   for  th«   Nrw 

SOWTH 

(By  Senator  Eommo  8.  MiTBKn:) 
Thank   you.   Brandy,   for   that   kind   and 
generous  Introduction.  As  a  country  boy  from 


Maine  I  can  tell  that  you  haven  t  lost  every- 
thing you  picked  up  cm  the  farm. 

When  Brandy  first  asked  me  to  Join  you  for 
this  symposium.  I  oouldut  say.  "No."  After 
aU,  It  was  to  be  a  pleasant  gathering  <rf 
friendly  people  like  Brandy  who  wanted  to 
talk  alwut  cities.  He  didn't  tell  me  It  was  a 
meeting  against  Northern  cities,  which  puts 
me  in  the  position  of  being  the  sinner  on 
exhibit  at  a  revival  meeting. 

It  may  be,  though,  that  I  can  help  bridge 
the  gap  between  northern  cities  and  south- 
em  cIvUlzatlon.  After  aU,  I  have  spent  the 
last  twelve  years  In  Washington,  a  city  presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  was  noted  for  Its  south- 
ern efficiency  and  nothem  charm. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  saw  some  Irony 
In  requests  that  I  speak  as  an  authority  on 
cities.  I  grew  up  In  a  small  town  in  a  rural 
state,  and  I  turned  down  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice law  in  New  York  City.  I  ran  for  Mayor 
of  Waterville,  Maine,  once,  and  was  defeated. 
Watervllle's  gain  turned  out  to  be  the  Sen- 
ate's loss,  and  the  Senate  gave  me  a  chance 
to  learn  about  cities — among  other  things. 

Thw«  are  some  advantages  In  coming  on 
the  problems  of  the  city  from  a  rural  per- 
spective. You  know  what  a  sense  of  com- 
munity can  mean,  and  you  can  understand 
the  attraction  and  the  horror  of  first  en- 
countere  with  a  large  city. 

There  Is  excitement  in  the  life  and  move- 
ment of  the  city.  There  is  also  fear  and 
loneliness. 

A  city  generates  a  sense  of  power,  whUe 
many  of  its  residents  feel  powerless.  The  city 
holds  great  promise,  but  too  many  of  those 
who  rush  to  It  feel  cheated. 

Thomas  Jefferson  feared  the  city,  and 
hoped  his  country  could  avoid  its  horrors. 
We  know  that  cities  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  make  them 
places  of  hope. 
What  is  It  that  we  want  from  our  cities? 
I  suspect  each  of  us  wants  from  a  city 
what  we  all  want  from  whatever  community 
we  call  our  own.  We  want  a  place  to  share 
with  others  who  care  about  that  place,  be- 
cause they  have  roots  there,  because  they 
feel  that  they  belong,  and  because  they  be- 
lieve they  will  have  a  chance  to  grow  there. 
We  want  to  live  in  a  community  where  we 
can  help  shape  its  future,  where  we  can 
control  our  own  destinies. 

Those  feelings  are  a  part  of  our  national 
traditions.  Some  of  us  have  experienced 
those  traditions.  Some  have  read  alwut  them. 
Too  many  have  been  excluded  from  them! 
I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  ones  who  ex- 
perienced the  life  and  politics  of  trust.  If 
my  father  forgot  to  lock  his  tailor  shop, 
he  did  not  wake  In  panic,  dress  and  go  down 
to  make  sure  everything  was  alright.  He 
went  back  to  sleep,  quite  sure  nothing  would 
be  disturbed.  The  ordinary  commerce  of  life : 
walking  down  the  main  street,  getting  a 
quart  of  mUk  at  the  grocery,  attending  the 
PTA,  passing  the  time  of  day  after  church, 
all  the  everyday  rituals  were  a  series  of  ac- 
cidental   but    pleasant    encounters. 

In  such  a  world,  where  the  natural  en- 
vironment and  the  environment  man  created 
were  comfortable  and  unthreatenlng,  our 
sense  of  family  and  community  grew.  We 
were  participants  in  our  community.  Even 
government  was  not  distant  and  unap- 
proachable. 

Everyone  knew  his  town  selectman  and 
state  legislator,  and  many  even  knew  the 
Congressman.  There  were  familiar  faces  in 
the  town  hall,  people  we  knew,  who  lived 
nearby  or  across  the  town.  And  anyone  who 
has  attended  a  New  Ezxgland  town  meeting 
knows  that  "parUcipatory  politics"  is  not  a 
new  invention. 

I  guess  It  was  an  attempt  to  recapture 
such  pleasant  memories  of  an  earlier  day 
that  led  those  who  could  afford  the  Journey 
on  the  great  crabgraas  stampede  to  the 
suburbs. 

It   hasn't   worked,   and   that   is   as  plain 


to  the  subuiljanltes  as  It  Is  to  the  armies  of 
strangers  left  behind  in  the  dying  shells  of 
the  central  city.  In  an  attempt  to  plant  new 
roots,  many  suburbanites  have  found  their 
lives  to  be  rootless,  without  a  sense  of  be- 
longing anywhere.  The  poor  who  have  come 
to  the  citlaa  find  that  they  have  arrived 
nowhere. 

The  city  Is  nowhere  when  It  lacks  Job  op- 
portunities, when  financial  resources  are 
drained  to  the  point  where  schools  cannot 
be  funded,  where  health  programs  are  prac- 
tically non-existent,  where  housing  is  over- 
crowded, filthy  and  unsafe,  where  crime  and 
drugs  rule  the  scene,  and  where  living  is  a 
hazard,  not  a  pleasure. 

For  many  southern  communities,  this  Is 
the  nightmare  of  the  future.  For  too  many 
narthem  cities,  this  is  the  reality  of  the 
present. 

Your  symposium  is  a  timely  one,  but  the 
time  Is  late. 

The  South  still  has  a  lower  density  of 
population  than  the  North,  but  the  pace  of 
In-mlgratlon  is  quickening. 

The  South  sttll  has  a  fair  mix  of  residential 
patterns,  racial  and  economic,  but  the  pat- 
tern is  changing.  In  the  last  ten  years,  for 
example,  southern  suburbs  became  ninety 
percent  or  more  white  as  did  northern 
suburbs. 

The  South  still  has  open  space  around 
its  cities,  but  from  the  air  the  unmls*-akable 
signs  of  suburban  sprawl  are  scarring  the 
landscape. 

And  southern  mayors  and  county  execu- 
Uves  are  part  of  the  parade  of  local  officials 
trying  to  get  the  President  and  the  Oon- 
greas  to  respond  to  the  desperate  financial 
pUght  of  our  cities. 

With  the  history  of  urban  bUght  in  the 
North,  the  signs  of  blight  In  the  South,  and 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  South,  is 
there  any  hope  for  the  future  of  southern 
cities?  I  think  there  U. 

If  we  are  looking  for  signs  of  hope  that 
our  Nation  can  deal  with  Its  enormous  social 
problems,  we  will  find  some  of  thooe  signs 
in  the  South.  That  may  sound  like  a  sar- 
donic statement  to  many  of  you  who  have 
been  through  the  agonies  of  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  But  the  history  of  the 
South  during  the  past  decade  offers  proof 
that  It  Is  possible  to  achieve  fundamental 
social  change  In  this  country.  Customs  and 
practices  which  seemed  fixed  In  concrete  has 
been  overturned. 

The  changes  in  the  South  have  proved 
that  personal  courage,  among  whites  as  well 
as  blacks,  can  make  a  difference.  Out  of  a 
troubled  and  tortured  past,  you  are  creat- 
ing a  brighter  future  for  yourselves,  and  you 
have  a  chance  to  show  the  way  for  the  North. 
You  still  have  a  chance  to  prevent  a  new 
economic  stratification. 

You  still  have  a  chance  to  structure  your 
communities  In  a  way  which  will  make  equal 
access  and  equal  opportimity  and  advan- 
tage tor  aU. 

This  Is  not  to  say  the  South  can  or  must 
solve  her  urban  problems  by  herself.  The  Na- 
tion has  an  obBgatlon  to  help  reUeve  the 
fiscal  burdens  of  the  cities.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  correct  those  national  policies 
which  encourage  the  destruction  of  Inner- 
city  resources.  We  have  an  obligation  to  help 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  their  public  services.  We  have 
an  oMlgatlon  to  Inereue  Federal  asslstanoe 
for  education,  health  serrloes,  pubUc  safety 
pubUo  tiansporta*lon,  environmental  im- 
provement, and  the  stimulation  of  healthy 
economic  growth. 

I  do  beUere  we  need  to  go  beyond  the 
traditional,  categorical  grants-in-aid,  to  pro- 
vide general  budget  support  for  social  serv- 
ices in  the  dtles.  Such  support,  designed  to 
help  cities  meet  the  operating  costs  of  fire 
and  police  protection,  saniutlon.  health 
and — where  appropriate — education,  would 
lift  an  enormous  burden  from  local  tax- 
payers. 
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'  The  PedenU  government  c&n  provide  that 
kind  of  assistance  only  it  we  put  more  of  our 
resources  to  work  for  the  building  of  our 
society,  and  less  of  our  reaouroes  are  invested 
In  weapons  of  destruction.  Our  oommltment 
to  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  steps  we  take  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam — not  someday,  but  now.  That  com- 
mitment will  be  measured  by  the  moves  we 
make  to  end  the  upward  spiral  of  the  arms 
race — not  someday,  but  now. 

I  have  been  In  Washington  long  enough, 
however,  to  know  that  neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  in  the  Nation's  Capital  has  all  the  an- 
swers to  our  lu'ban  problems.  We  can  supply 
money,  we  can  Identify  national  priorities, 
and  we  can  provide  support  for  certain  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  the  cities.  But 
we  cannot,  and  should  not,  pretend  to  have 
the  solution. 

Urban  renewal  was  supp>oeed  to  answer  the 
problem  of  city  slums.  Urban  renewal  has 
torn  down  slum  buildings,  but  It  has  not 
restored  the  life  of  the  city. 

Our  housing  programs  were  supposed  to 
end  shortages  in  middle  Income  and  lower 
Income  housing.  We  have  built  housing,  but 
too  many  of  the  middle  income  houses  have 
been  In  the  suburbs,  contributing  to  the 
flight  from  the  city,  and  too  many  low  Income 
housing  units  have  been  in  new  ghettoes 
of  isolation. 

Our  highway  programs  were  supposed  to 
end  traffic  congestion.  They  have  increased 
the  flow  of  traffic,  accelerating  the  flight  to 
the  suburbs  and  destroying  houses  and  com- 
munities in  the  city. 

Our  farm  programs  were  3upp>osed  to  keep 
the  farmer  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
counterpart  In  the  city.  But  Instead  of  Im- 
proving and  enriching  rural  life,  we  have 
forced  people  off  the  land  and  into  the  cities 
totally  unprepared  for  new  Job«  and  new 
lives. 

Now,  In  our  effort  to  overcome  the  crisis 
In  urban  flnance,  in  our  attempt  to  control 
pollution  and  improve  the  environment  of  the 
cities,  and  in  our  search  for  better  ways  of 
governing  metropolitan  areas,  we  are  trying 
new  Ideas  for  metropolitan  government. 

Thase  suggestions — for  annexaUon,  for 
regional  pollution  control  agencies,  for  met- 
ropoUtan-wlde  land  use  controls  for 
regional  school  systems,  and  for  more  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  jurisdictions — 
all  these  suggestions  make  sense.  After  all, 
one  small  Jurisdiction  cannot  hope  to  con- 
trol pollution  In  a  metropolitan  area.  Pres- 
sures to  zone  businesses  in  and  low  income 
families  out  to  broaden  property  tax  bases 
cannot  be  resisted  very  well  by  one  small 
Jurisdiction.  Restricted  school  districts  can- 
not meet  all  the  demands  for  high  quality, 
equal  opportunity  education.  And  limited 
law  enforcement  Jurisdictions  cannot  begin 
to  handle  highly  mobile  criminal  activities. 
Arguments  for  efficiency  can  drive  us  In- 
exorably toward  dependence  on  larger  units 
of  government.  Just  as  arguments  for  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  slums  drove  us  to  dependence 
on  urban  renewal.  That  approach  alone  will 
not  lead  us  to  the  sense  of  community  we  so 
desperately  need. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  paradox,  a  seem- 
ing conflict  between  the  needs  of  efficiency 
and  community,  and  none  of  us  has  the 
answer  to  it. 

But  I  have  an  underlying  faith  In  the  in- 
telligence and  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  that  they  can  resolve  that  paradox. 
If  given  the  opportunity  and  the  right  kind 
of  leadership. 

Almoet  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  group  of 
American  citizens  met  in  Philadelphia  to  re- 
solve a  similar  paradox.  The  weak  and  quar- 
relsome confederation  of  American  States  was 
confronted  with  International  threata,  do- 
mestic disruption,  economic  chaos  and  gov- 
ernmental inefficiency.  Big  States  and  small 
States  were  suspicious  of  each  other.  Re- 
gional pride  ran  high,  and  mutual  confidence 


waa  low.  They  wanted  a  more  perfect  Instru- 
ment of  government,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  local  control. 

The  result  of  their  labors  waa  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  a  remarkable 
Instrument  of  government  which  has  sur- 
vived the  test  of  time,  has  survived  the  test 
of  time  as  a  framework  for  endless  adjust- 
ments m  the  body  politic. 

But  the  Constitution  provides  a  national 
framework,  and  a  statement  of  common  ob- 
jectives. It  provides  no  blueprint  for  the 
governance  of  metropolitan  areas,  whoee 
growth  and  complexity  the  Pounding  Fathers 
could  not  foresee.  If  we  are  going  to  make  It 
possible  to  govern  these  areas,  we  must  do  It 
ourselves. 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested  an- 
other constitutional  convention — one  they 
caU  an  "urban  convention".  I  think  the  time 
is  Indeed  ripe  to  pursue  new  Ideas  and  new 
relationships  between  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  between  people  and  their 
State  and  local  governments.  No  single  so- 
lution will  meet  the  varying  conditions  In  all 
parts  of  our  country.  But  new  Ideas  can 
stimulate  a  variety  of  solutions,  adapted  to 
local  needs  and  consistent  with  our  objective 
of  a  humane,  responsive  and  responsible  so- 
ciety. 

Your  symposium  marks  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  In  the  struggle  of  thoughtful 
Americans  toward  the  creation  of  cities — 
and  communities — of  hope.  I  suggest  that 
you  carry  your  discussions  beyond  this 
point;  that  you  explore  the  possibilities  of 
"urban  conventions",  within  your  region  and 
within  your  States. 

These  lu-ban  conventions  could  bring  to- 
gether Governors,  legislators,  mayors,  coun- 
ty executives,  and  other  leaders  from  public 
and  private  life,  all  dedicated  to  the  goal  of 
cities  of  hope  in  the  new  South. 

The  agenda  at  such  conventions  would  be 
full,  but  your  work  would  be  given  direc- 
tion and  purpose  by  your  goal — the  goal  of 
planning  the  basic  changes  in  government 
needed  to  create  humane,  livable  cities  of 
tomorrow. 

You  could  tackle  the  problem  of  creating 
and  Implementing  a  State  urbanization  poli- 
cy. In  which  zoning  authority,  land  use  and 
building  regulations,  and  other  fundamental 
determinants  of  the  quality  of  urban  life 
would  be  shaped  to  serve  public  needs. 

You  could  go  to  work  on  building  a  high- 
quality  State-local  tax  revenue,  efficient  In  Its 
capacity  to  raise  revenue,  efficient  In  Its 
administration,  and  fair  In  Us  Impact  on  the 
tax-paying  citizen. 

You  could  deal  with  the  question  of  dis- 
parities In  public  services  between  neighbor- 
hoods of  different  economic  and  social  char- 
acter, and  you  could  consider  the  develop- 
ment of  enforceable  minimum  standards  de- 
signed to  achieve  fairness  in  the  provision 
of  services  In  education,  sanitation,  and 
other  areas  of  fundamental  human  need. 

In  your  urban  conventions,  you  could  go 
to  work  on  that  paradox  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago — the  paradox  of  efficiency  and  com- 
munity. Perhaps  this  would  be  the  most 
Important  task  of  all.  If  we  are  to  make  our 
cities  places  of  hope,  we  must  have  more 
than  efficiency.  Important  as  that  Is.  We 
must  Insure  that  In  our  cities,  as  in  smaller 
communities,  Individual  citizens  have  a 
measure  of  control  over  their  lives.  They 
must  have  a  real  voice  In  the  shaping  of 
their  neighborhoods,  the  patterns  of  trans- 
portation, the  educational  opportunities  for 
their  children,  and  the  exercise  of  law  en- 
forcement authority.  They  must  have  a  di- 
rect relationship  with  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  those  representatives  must 
have  an  effective  voice  In  the  governing  of 
the  city. 

And  so,  as  we  consider  expanded,  simpli- 
fied metropolitanwlde  government,  we  must 
also  consider  new  ideas  for  neighborhood 
government,  to  overcome  the  alienation  be- 
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tween  big  city  government  and  its  citizens. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  state  legislatures 
authorize  city  and  county  councils  to  estab- 
lish neighborhood  sub-unlta  of  government, 
each  with  an  elected  cotjncll,  and  with  power 
to  undertake  self-help  projects  and  to  In- 
fluence city  actions  having  special  Impact 
on  the  neighborhood.  Each  nelghbwhood 
district  could  also  elect  Its  own  representa- 
tives to  the  overall  governing  body  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  each  could  serve  as 
the  focus  of  community  and  social  contact. 
The.se  ideas,  their  promises  and  their  prob- 
lems, are  all  part  of  the  agenda  for  your 
urbcm  conventions. 

You  have  before  you.  then,  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  South  a  laboratory  for  the  fu- 
ture, rather  than  a  reminder  of  a  troubled 
past.  Your  urban  conventions  can  be  the 
preparation,  and  the  Inspiration,  for  na- 
tional urban  convention,  which  could  mo- 
bilize our  energies  to  build  the  new  America 
of   the   third  century  of  our   history. 

In  nmklng  this  suggestion  tonight,  I  speak 
for  the  millions  who  live  and  work  In  the 
cities  of  this  land,  who  have  witnessed  the 
death  of  civility  and  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  be- 
longing. They  are  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  suffer  from  loneliness  In  the  midst  of 
crowds,  while  their  retreats  of  privacy  are 
destroyed. 

I  speak  for  them  when  I  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  South — and  through  you  to 
your  city  councllmen,  and  mayors,  county 
executives,  legislators  and  governors — I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  make  this  region.  In  this  dec- 
ade, a  great  laboratory  for  the  creation  of 
the  humane  city.  You  have  the  tools  and  the 
talent,  and  I  believe  you  have  the  Imagina- 
tion and  the  will.  I  know  you  have  the  lead- 
ers, from  my  contacts  with  your  mayors 
and  many  of  the  members  of  this  society. 
But  make  no  mistake,  It  will  not  be  easy. 
It  will  not  be  the  meek  who  inherit  the 
southern  land  before  It  Is  bulldozed  and  bur- 
ied under  miles  of  concrete. 

It  will  not  be  the  timid  who  control  the 
i:istruments  of  government  which  shape  the 
future  of  the  South. 

It  win  not  be  one  class  or  one  group  which 
determines  how  the  South  shall  grow. 

What  are  the  choices?  And  who  shall  the 
South  be  for?  Will  you  abandon  your  cities 
to  development  by  the  random.  Insensitive 
blades  of  the  bulldozers,  fueled  and  piloted 
by  short-term  promises.  Bulldozers  and 
highways  do  not  vote.  They  feel  no  pain  and 
have  no  sense  of  community:  neither  do  they 
need    privacy. 

Privacy,  hope.  love  and  trust,  dignity,  kind- 
ness: an  eye  for  beauty,  an  ear  for  laughter, 
sympathy  for  the  sorrowing — these  twe  hu- 
man traits,  not  the  desires  of  economic  man 
or  political  man,  but  man.  period.  Cities 
must  be  built  and  governed  by  those  who 
put  those  traits  first,  for  every  man  and 
woman,  not  those  who  put  economic  gain 
and  political  power  first. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  South  can  find 
the  way.  That  Is  why  I  came  to  be  with  you 
and  to  listen  to  you  this  week.  I  believe  you 
will  make  the  urban  environment  yield  to 
the  necessities  of  man,  not  to  his  machines. 
And  if  the  great  urban  laboratory  of  the 
South  succeeds,  as  I  think  It  can,  then  you 
will  have  discovered  something  you  can  pre- 
sent as  an  example  and  a  gift  to  the  Nation. 


FARM  LABOR  AND  UNIONIZATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
long-time  advocate  of  the  right- to- work 
principle,  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  the 
recent  results  from  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp.  poll  on  right-to-woi* 
for  farm  labor.  The  results  of  this 
survey  have  been  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  would  again  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  signifi- 


cance of  this  survey  and  record  my  own 

views. 

This  Nation,  particularly  some  of  our 
Western  States,  has  been  made  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  problems  in  the  area 
of  farm  labor.  There  have  been  strikes, 
boycotts,  and  counter-boycotts  by  groups 
attempting  to  organize  the  farmwork- 
ers. This  state  of  chaos  will  increase  un- 
less the  Congress  includes  some  type  of 
farm  labor  legislation  among  its  consid- 
erations this  year.  It  is  vital  that  when 
we  provide  legislation  to  deal  with  farm 
labor  that  we  work  carefully  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  all  farmworkers, 
not  just  those  who  want  to  unionize. 
The  right  of  choice  must  be  preserved, 
and  it  will  be  accomplished  more  easily 
if  we  take  steps  to  prepare  the  course 
for  right-to-work  legislation  now. 

The  ORG  survey  revealed  that  by  a 
margin  of  5  to  1,  the  American  people 
oppose  compulsory  imionlsm  for  farm- 
workers. Sixty-eight  percent  of  those 
sampled  said  they  believed  that  individ- 
ual workers  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  join  a  union.  Only 
14  percent  favored  compulsory  unioniza- 
tion. Significantly,  farmers  and  farm- 
workers themselves  opposed  forced  union 
membership  by  a  margin  of  more  than 
9tol. 

As  the  demand  for  farm  labor  legisla- 
tion continues  to  grow,  and  it  will,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  help  the  farm  la- 
borer retain  his  freedom  of  choice. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  session  produce 
farm  legislation  that  meets  the  needs  of 
all  who  are  engaged  in  this  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  economy  without 
making  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups. 


WHY    IS    INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT 
SPOKESMAN  FOR  OIL  INDUSTRY? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  often  questioned  why  the  Interior 
Department  always  seems  to  be  the  offi- 
cial spokesman  for  the  oil  industry  when 
oil  problems  are  discussed. 

Part  of  the  reason  becomes  readily  ap- 
parent when  one  considers  who  is  making 
policy  in  the  Interior  Department  and 
what  happens  to  them  when  they  leave 
Government  service. 

The  most  recent  example  is  WUson 
Laird,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Oil  Daily  just  released  the  story  that 
he  is  going  to  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  to  fill  a  new  post  just  estab- 
lished for  him  by  the  API.  The  API  is  the 
spokesman  for  the  major  oil  companies. 
Is  not  that  convenient? 

I  am  sure  the  reason  this  new  post  in 
the  API  was  created  for  Mr.  Laird  is  be- 
cause of  his  understanding  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  its  problems.  I  am  sure  his 
understanding  is  being  amply  rewarded. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  become  the  hand  maiden 
of  the  oil  industry? 

Does  not  anyone  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  blandishments  of  the  oil 
Industry  and  say,  "No,  I  will  not  be 
bought."  We  saw  what  happened  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU 
Import  Control's  Report.  Because  it  dis- 
pleased the  oU  industry,  it  was  buried. 


How  long  Is  the  public  going  to  en- 
dure? How  long  will  the  public  be  forced 
to  pay  the  oil  Industry  billions  of  dollars 
in  subsidies  because  the  industry  pays 
former  understanding  policymakers  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Oil 

Dally  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Oil  Dally,  Jime  3.  1971] 
OOO's  Ladu)  Taking  Kkt  Post  at  API 
Washington. — The  appointment  of  Dr. 
Wilson  Laird,  now  director  of  the  office  of 
oil  and  gas  in  the  Interior  Department,  to 
be  director  of  exploration  for  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  was  announced  Wed- 
nesday by  API  president  Prank  Ikard. 

Laird,  who  has  been  m  the  OOG  post  since 
August  1969.  wUl  take  over  his  API  job  on 
July  1, 

The  post  Wilson  wUl  occupy  at  the  In- 
stitute Is  a  new  one  established  by  the  API 
board.  The  board  also  established  a  commit- 
tee on  exploration,  to  be  headed  by  Wilton  E. 
Scott,  board  chairman  of  Tenneco  Oil  Co. 

Ikard  said  the  committee  was  formed  "to 
expand  the  flow  of  Information  to  all  Inter- 
ested Individuals  and  groups  concerning  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  an  aggressive  ex- 
ploratory effort  to  Insure  a  safe  level  of  U.S. 
energy  self-sufficiency  while  at  the  same 
time  making  clearer  the  nature  of  petroleum 
exploration,  the  risks  and  rewards  Involved, 
and  the  safeguards  employed  against  damage 
to  the  environment." 

Laird,  former  state  geologist  for  North  Da- 
kota and  director  of  conservation  for  the 
state  until  his  federal  appointment,  has  a 
broad  background  In  conservation  and  oil 
production. 

He  was  active  In  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission  affairs,  as  governor's  representa- 
tive and  committee  leader  and  member. 

Laird  Is  convinced  that  state  conservation 
and  production  controls  must  be  maintained 
and  he  Is  opposed  to  the  federal  government 
taking  over  these  functions.  He  Is  also  a 
strong  supporter  of  oil  Import  controls  and 
believes  heavy  reliance  on  overseas  sources 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  economic  and 
military  security  of  the  United  States. 

Laird  believes  that  much  must  be  done  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  exploration — particularly  the 
long  lead  times  Involved  from  the  start  of  ex- 
ploration to  commercial  production. 

He  believes  there  Is  still  plenty  of  oil  and 
gas  to  be  found  In  the  United  States  and  no 
shortage  of  geologic  provinces,  onshore  and 
offshore.  But  It  will  be  costly  to  And  and 
produce  them  and  take  time,  he  has  warned. 
L&lrd  is  also  familiar  with  problems  asso- 
ciated with  Arctic  development.  He  served 
on  the  so-called  "North  Commission"  which 
was  set  up  by  the  federal  government  to 
study  problems  associated  with  Alaskan  oil. 
Members  of  the  exploration  committee  are 
T.  D.  Barrow,  president.  Humble  Oil  &  Re- 
fining Co,  L.  F.  Davis,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Atlantic  Richfield  Co,;  J.  E.  Flnley,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  Continental  Oil  Co, 
G.  H.  Galloway,  executive  vice  president, 
Amoco  Production  Co,  Tulsa;  J.  E.  Gosllne, 
vice  chairman.  Standard  Oil  Co  of  Califor- 
nia; M.  J.  Hill,  vice  president.  Gulf  Oil  Corp: 
R.  A.  Howe,  vice  president,  Mobil  Oil  Corp; 
Joe  Luckett,  vice  president.  Union  Oil  Co  of 
California;  R.  H.  Nana,  vice  president.  Shell 
Oil  Co;  C.  J.  Olmstead.  vice  president,  Texaco 
Inc;  W.  A.  Roberts,  senior  vice  president, 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co;  and  R.  E.  Sampson, 
coordinator,  natural  resources.  Cities  Service 
Oo. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  ex  officio  com- 
mittee mombecBhip  by  the  presidents  of  the 
American  Association  of  Petroleum    Geolo- 


gists, the  Society  of  Exploration  Geophysl- 
dsts.  the  National  Oil  Scouts  Association, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Petroleum 
Landmen. 


A  SENATE  VOTE  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  editorial  titled  "A  Senate  Vote  for 
Peace"  appeared  in  the  May  21,  1971, 
issue  of  the  Columbia  Record  newspaper 
at  Columbia,  S.C. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  the  editors 
of  this  outstanding  newspaper  endorsed 
the  position  of  those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  opposed  the  amendment  calling  for 
a  cut  in  UjS.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization troops  of  one-half  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
editors  of  the  Columbia  Record  favor, 
as  I  do,  some  reduction  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe  but  with  a  "quid  pro  quo"  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies. 

There  is  a  likelihood  that  a  small  uni- 
lateral reduction  could  be  made  in  U.S. 
forces  without  doing  harm  to  NATO  or 
that  some  of  our  allies  could  assimie  a 
larger  share  of  the  defense  burden.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  recognized  that  U.S. 
fighting  men  presently  in  Europe  make 
up  only  12  percent  of  the  ground  man- 
power of  NATO  forces. 

Until  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  make 
similar  force  reductions,  this  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  at  the  central  point  between 
East  and  West. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  The  Columbia  Record.  May  21.  1971] 
A  Senate  Vote  roa  Peace 

Defeat  of  the  Mansfield  proposal  to  re- 
duce American  troop  strength  In  Europe,  at 
this  time,  was  a  fortuitous,  timely  and  wise 
affirmation  of  continuous  UJS.  policy  In 
maintaining  peace  In  Europe.  Justified  were 
President  Nixon,  former  President  Johnson, 
former  Vice  President  (now  Senator)  Hum- 
phrey, former  diplomat  George  Ball  and  the 
free  nations  of  Etirope. 

Relaxation  of  tensions  and  a  just  and 
lasting  peaceful  order  in  Europe,  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  security  guarantees,  al- 
ways has  been  the  purpose  of  NATO.  Spe- 
clflcally.  since  December  of  1967  the  NATO 
nations  have  sought  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

Since  that  time,  the  allied  countries  have 
been  deeply  involved  In  (according  to  NATO's 
Secretary  General,  Manllo  Borslo  of  Italy) 
"very  active  constiltatlon  among  themselves 
and  In  bilateral  explorations  and  talks  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  non-committed  coun- 
tries about  possible  multilateral  East-West 
explorations  or  negotiations,  leading  toward 
an  eventual  conference  on  European  secu- 
rity." 

Had  the  U.S.  Senate  unwisely  and  unilat- 
erally reduced  American  forces,  the  four 
years  of  intensive  political  bargaining  would 
have  gone  down  the  drain — and  peace  would 
not  have  been  served. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  NATO  Is  an 
Independent  alliance  of  Independent  nations 
whereas  the  Warsaw  Pact  Is  controlled,  po- 
litically and  mUltarlly,  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  the  Moscow  taU  wags,  the  whole 
Warsaw  Pact  dog  moves. 
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NATO's  member  countries  are  aware  that 
they're  not  ptOllng  their  fiUl  share,  that 
ther«  is  a  widespread  sense  of  apathy  In  free 
Eiirope,  sometimes  amounting  to  open  hostU- 
Ity  on  the  subject  of  defense  expenditures. 
They  are,  thus,  Incxeaalngly  amenable  to 
American  force  reductions — but  they  want 
these  to  be  accompanied  by  Russian  and 
Warsaw  Pact  reductions  which  would  be  both 
mlUtarlly  and  politically  compatible  with  the 
vital  security  Interests  of  both  sides.  Regard 
for  differences  arising  from  geographical  con- 
siderations must  be  a  consideration. 

NATO's  military  options  are  three:  (1)  a 
full  conventlonsl  capability,  (3)  an  inter* 
mediate  capability  to  withstand  nmni]  at- 
tacks, or  (3)  a  low  capabUlty  that  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  "trip  wire." 

While  it  is  true  that  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
said  In  1964  that  one  VS.  division  could 
serve  the  essentially  symbolic  purposes  of 
VS.  commitment  to  NATO,  the  late  Presi- 
dent, would  have  voted  In  the  Senate — un- 
questionably—against  the  Mansfield  proposal, 
because  of  the  altered  U.S.  aUltude  toward 
war  and  overseas  commitments. 

It  Is  also  true  that  The  Times  of  London 
properly  summarizes:  "At  present,  the  260 
million  people  of  Europe  rely  on  200  million 
Americans  to  defend  them  from  200  million 
Russians,  although  the  Russians  have  700 
million  angry  Chinese  at  their  backs." 

U.S.  forces  In  Europe  will  be  reduced,  but 
with  a  "quid  pro  quo"  from  the  Rtisslans 
which  will  give  Europe  greater  poUtlcal  and 
military  stability — and  an  enhanced  chance 
for  peace. 


AMPHETAMINES 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Justice  Department  instituted 
procedures  for  moving  amphetamine  and 
methamphetamine  drugs  Into  Schedule 
n  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act.  This 
change  is  long  overdue,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  seen 
tit  to  act.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  Senate  approved  this  change  last 
October,  over  the  objection  of  the  ad- 
ministration; unfortunately,  it  was  de- 
feated in  conference. 

This  week,  a  group  of  physicians  and 
pharmacists  in  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  curb  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  amphetamine  abuse 
problem,  over-prescription,  without 
awaiting  further  governmental  action 
They  have  agreed  to  prescribe  ampheta- 
riines  only  for  the  treatment  of  hyper- 
kinesis  and  narcolepsy,  two  relatively 
rare  illnesses.  These  drugs,  with  their 
high  potential  for  abuse,  will  no  longer 
be  prescribed  for  diet  control  or  the 
blues,  by  this  group  of  doctors. 

Hopefully,  their  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  other  communities  and  their 
concern  about  overprescription  will  be 
reflected  in  strict  quotas  under  Schedule 

n. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  appearing  in  the  June  2  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  on  this  agree- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  2,   1971] 

EMBAaco  ON   Amphbtamins  Srr   Up  Volun- 

TARU-T  on  L.I.— CPU  CaUJED  PlKSr  IN  U.S. 

(By  David  A.  Andelman) 
Huntington.    L.I..    June     1. — More     than 
half  of  the  licensed   physicians  and  phar- 
macists  In  the  Town  of  Huntington   have 
agreed  voluntarily  to  stop  prescribing  and 


dlspexiBlng  amphetamines  except  In  two 
"medically  required  Instances." 

In  what  was  described  as  the  first  such 
agreement  In  the  country.  153  of  the  town's 
240  licensed  physicians  and  37  of  the  42 
registered  pharmacists  agreed  to  stop  pre- 
scribing and  dispensing  amphetamines  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  narcolepsy  and  hyper- 
klnesis,  two  diseases  for  which  the  drug  Is 
the   recognized   treatment. 

Narcolepsy  Is  a  disease  In  which  the  pa- 
tient Is  Incapable  of  staying  awake  and  hy- 
perklnesis  Is  an  extensive  over-activity  In 
small  children.  In  both  cases,  amphetamines 
are  the  "Indicated  drug  of  choice,"  or  pref- 
erable treatment. 

"To  such  other  actions  as  drug  prevention 
and  drug  cure  must  be  added  drug  with- 
drawal," Dr.  Milton  Gordon,  chairman  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Medical  Society  narcotics 
task  force  that  assisted  the  Huntington  Nar- 
cotics Guidance  Council  In  implementing  the 
program,  said  at  a  news  conference  today. 

Dr.  Gordon  said  that  there  had  been  wide- 
spread abuse  of  amphetamines,  particularly 
In  the  treatment  of  obesity  and  depression, 
sometimes  known  as  "housewife  blues." 

"There  are  far  better  alternative  methods 
of  treatment  of  both  conditions,"  he  said, 
"and  amphetamines  have  no  place  In  this 
treatment." 

REASON  FOR  PROGRAM 

He  said  that  It  was  felt  by  residents  of 
the  area  and  the  physicians  who  participated 
In  the  program  that  It  was  "necessary  to 
crack  the  drug  sequence  for  all  members  of 
the  community — that  euphoria  is  possible  In 
America  today  without  the  use  of  drugs." 

Dr.  Melville  Rosen,  past  president  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Medical  Society,  told  the 
news  conference  that  the  153  physicians  who 
agreed  to  the  embargo  represent  "nearly  90 
percent  of  those  physicians  In  the  township 
who  might  regularly  prescrtbe  amphet- 
amines." 

Those  who  did  not  return  the  pledge 
statements,  he  said,  generally  through  over- 
sight, consisted  largely  of  specialists  such  as 
anesthesiologists  and  dermatologists  who 
would  not  normally  prescribe  the  drugs. 

Nine  refused  to  sign  the  pledge,  saying 
that  they  wished  to  "retain  the  freedom  to 
judge  each  patient  Individually  and  presc  Ibe 
the  drug  Indicated,"  as  one  dissenting  physi- 
cian wrote. 

An  official  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion said  that  the  only  other  case  on  record 
of  a  similar  emt>argo  was  a  resolution  passed 
last  December  by  the  Dtah  State  Medical 
Association  recommending  that  "physlcdans 
be  asked  to  refrain  from  preecrlhlng  amphet- 
amines or  similar  drugs  for  the  treatment  of 
obesity." 

A.M.A.    ACTION    POSSIBLX 

An  A.M^.  spokesman  said  that  his  group 
had  taken  no  official  stand  on  the  merits  of  a 
voluntary  embargo  but  that  the  Issue  might 
be  raised  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Delegates  of  the  A.M.A.  later  this  month 

"On  the  one  hand,  people  here  say  that 
any  drug,  even  If  it  has  a  limited  value, 
should  be  available  to  licensed  physicians," 
the  spokesman  said  in  a  telephone  Interview 
from  Chicago.  "On  the  other  hand,  physi- 
cians should  continue  to  re-evaluate  and  re- 
examine their  need  for  such  drugs." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  said  in  Washington 
that  his  agency  had  "no  comment"  on  the 
Huntington  plan,  since  it  did  not  wl&h  to  be- 
oome  involved  In  the  question  of  what  drugs 
physicians  could  or  could  not  prescribe. 

SKKK   STATKWISB   KMBARCO 

"Ttie  effect  of  this  embargo  will  be  favor- 
able for  the  physician  as  well  aa  the  patient," 
said  Dr.  Rosen.  "Too  often,  we,  the  physi- 
cian, have  taken  the  easy  way  out  In  cases  of 
obesity  or  depression.  We  have  said,  'Here  la 
a  pill.'  when  we  should  have  sat  down  with 


the  patient  and  gotten  to  the  root  of  the 
problem." 

Officials  of  the  sponsoring  Drug  Council 
said  they  hoped  to  extend  the  pledge  to  all 
physlcUms  In  Suffolk  Oounty  and  to  contact 
all  300  other  drug  councils  in  the  state  to 
gain  a  statewide  embargo. 

"By  example  we  hope  also  eventually  to 
make  this  a  nationwide  movement,"  said 
Arthur  Goldstein,  chairman  of  the  Narcotics 
Council.  "This  is  a  nationwide  problem,  al- 
though we  certainly  must  start  locally  " 

He  said  the  number  of  users  of  amphet- 
amlnees  In  Huntington  or  in  the  county  was 
not  known  since  prescriptions  are  often 
circulated  to  many  individuals  other  than 
the  one  to  whom  they  were  issued.  He  added, 
however,  that  40  amphetamine  pills  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child  In  the  country  were 
produced  by  legitimate  drug  companies  each 
year. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Justice  Department 
took  the  first  steps  toward  placing  a  produc- 
tion quota  on  amphetamines  by  drug  com- 
panies. 

"But  these  quotas  will  be  set  on  the  basis 
of  how  much  is  actually  prescribed  by  legiti- 
mate physicians,"  Mr.  Goldstein  said.  "Vol- 
untary programs  will  cut  down  the  base  they 
use  in  determining  production  and  will 
fxirther  llmK  the  supply  available. 

"If  we  want  to  convince  our  children  not  to 
use  drugs,"  he  said,  "then  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  set  an  example  and  show  that  we 
adults  are  not  dependent  on  them  for  our 
everyday  existence." 


A  FATHER'S  REWARD 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  VaUey  Journal,  published 
weekly  in  Midland,  Mich.,  has  written 
an  editorial  that  says  a  good  deal  about 
the  importance  of  the  family  and  of  liv- 
ing in  a  free  land  such  as  ours. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Paul 
P.  Chien's  editorial  of  May  18,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  (Midland,  Mich.)  Valley  Journal, 
May  18,  1971] 

A  Father's  Reward 

(By  Paul  P.  Chlen) 
Last  Saturday,  our  son,  Bernard  graduated 
from  Central  Michigan  University  which  co- 
incided with  our  twenty-third  anniversary. 
It  seems  that  everything  is  on  schedule  and 
I  received  a  note  from  him  with  a  gift.  The 
note  read.  "Dear  Dad.  this  is  a  token  gift  to 
express  my  deep  affection  and  appreciation 
for  your  having  carried  me  through  the  last 
22  difficult  years."  It  Is  a  kind  of  sentimental 
and  affectionate  feeling  which  deeply  moves 
me.  In  this  turbulent  world  of  restlessness, 
is  nice  to  learn  that  we  still  have  certain  old 
traditions  and  sentimental  attachments  be- 
tween father  and  son. 

While  my  wife  and  I  sat  In  the  Central 
Michigan  University  Stadium  and  watched 
the  1,400  graduates  we  noticed  how  the  par- 
ents and  grandparents,  the  wives  and  hus- 
bands, the  girlfriends  and  boyfriends  all 
stood  up  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  a  good  feeling  to  live  In  a  free 
country  where  the  younger  generation  Is 
able  to  choose  their  own  professions,  to  excel 
In  whatever  they  choose  and  most  of  all,  we 
all  have  a  hope  for  a  better  world  to  live  in, 
a  hope  In  seeing  a  bond  between  children  and 
parents  and  a  hope  that  the  opportunity  of 
an  Individual  will  enable  them  to  preserve 
their  rights  to  express  their  love  and  affec- 
tion without  fear  of  a  "secret  police." 

rm  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  In 
raising  our  children  In  this  free  land  and  I 
appreciate  having  a  good  wife  who  mothered 
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our  children  and  I'm  most  grateful  In  hav- 
ing good  children  who  do  recognize  that  some 
way,  some  how  we  did  our  best  to  carry  them 
through  their  difficult  years  to  reach  ma- 
turity. 


HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  OUR 
VETERANS  IS  WRONG 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Senate  a  program 
for  veterans  which  I  believe  could  pro- 
vide real  assistance  to  those  who  have 
served  their  country  in  uniform.  We  owe 
them  much. 

As  part  of  my  program  for  veterans  I 
propose  assistance  to  those  veterans  who 
are  having  difficulty  finding  employment. 
Particularly  I  pressed  for  enactment  of 
S.  1741  which  I  have  joined  in  cospon- 
soring.  This  legislation  will  provide  addi- 
tional unemployment  assistance  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  comparable  to  the  as- 
sistance we  provided  our  veterans  after 
Worid  War  H. 

The  facts  about  the  unemplojrment  of 
veterans  continues  to  be  distressing.  The 
June  issue  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine contains  an  excellent  article  which 
once  again  points  clearly  to  this  problem. 
The  Legion  has  done  much  in  this  area. 
Its  jobs-f or- veterans  program  has  been 
particularly  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  important  sections  of  this 
article  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
so  that  Senators  will  have  these  further 
facts  at  hand  as  they  consider  the  need 
for  moving  ahead  expeditiously  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  unemployed  vet- 
erans. The  time  to  act  is  here  and  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Vietnam  Vet  Unemployment  Rate  Climbing 

Over  10%  of  Vlet-vets  in  the  20-29  age 
group  need  work:  rate  up  4''-c  in  a  year; 
future  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  will 
boost   that   rate; 

They're  moderately  well-dressed  now,  some 
even  stylish,  as  they  stand  quleUy  in  the 
long  lines.  A  Joke  or  nervous  remark  occa- 
sionally rises  above  the  monotonous  bu2a;  In 
the  room.  Now  and  then  a  typewriter  clacks 
sporadically  or  a  phone  rings. 

They're  young,  some  of  them  with  the  cur- 
rently fashionable  long  sideburns,  mus- 
taches, beards  and  long  hair.  They  are  straight 
crewcut  types,  athletic-looking,  well-set  up. 
tough.  Most  of  them,  bearded  or  not,  have 
had  to  take  care  of  themselves  In  foreign 
lands  under  the  most  trying  of  conditions 
in  battle  or  In  support  areas. 

They're  somebody's  sons,  brothers,  cou- 
sins, sweethearts,  husbands,  nephews  and 
uncles.  Some  are  young  fathers. 

They're  today's  Vietnam  veterans  and  the 
sad  fact  Is  that  too  many  of  them  cant  take 
care  of  themselves  In  their  own  land  because 
they're  trained  for  warlike  tasks  not  useful 
in  civilian  life  or  because  a  depressed  econ- 
omy cant  provide  them  with  work. 

But,  trained  or  untrained,  thev  have  one 
thing  In  common.  They  all  need'  Jobs.  And 
the  possibility  of  a  Job  opportunity  has 
brought  them  where  they  wUl  stand  In  line 
at  a  Legion  Job  Fair  or  Veterans  Benefit  ses- 
sion. 

SUndlng  In  line  seems  to  be  the  age-old 
bane  of  existence  for  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans. 

To  some  who  can  remember,  the  situation 
conjures  faint  visions  of  the  ragged  Jobless 
lines  of  the  -aOs  that  stretched  way  off  Into 
tiny  figures  alongside  a  drab  fai;tory  waU  or 
off  the  edge  of  a  newspaper  photograph. 


For  whatever  reason,  the  men  on  today's 
job-seeking  lines  are  more  well-dressed  than 
their  older  counterparts  of  yesteryear.  Per- 
haps the  problem  Is  not  yet  so  acute  or  vast. 
Perhaps  mustering  out  pay  and  aervloa  sav- 
ings sustains  them.  Or  Dad  and  Mom. 

At  any  rate,  statistics  from  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Labor  are  mere  indicators  of  the  size 
of  the  problem,  much  like  the  tip  of  an  ice- 
berg sitting  in  the  ocean. 

As  of  March  1971  they  show  that  some 
372.000  were  known  unemployed*  out  of  a 
total  labor  work  force  (ready,  willing  and 
able  to  work)  of  3.469.000  veterans  in  the 
20-29  age  group.  That's  10.8%  unemployed, 
up  4%  from  the  same  period  last  year. 

If  the  age  group  is  narrowed  down  to  30-24. 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  rises  sharply 
for  these  men  have  the  least  amount  of  ex- 
perience, education  and  training.  Figures  for 
this  group  show  344.000  known  unemployed 
out  of  a  total  of  1,668.000  for  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  14.6%. 

For  the  total  labor  work  force  of  non- 
veteran  young  men  in  the  20-29  age  group, 
some  656,000  are  known  unen^>loyed  out  of  a 
total  of  7,444,000  which  amounts  to  an  8.4% 
unemployment  rate.  In  the  20-24  age  group 
449,000  are  known  unemployed  out  of  a  work 
force  of  4,158.000  for  a  rate  of  10.8%. 

If  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  ad- 
mittedly high  national  unemployment  rate 
of  6  %  for  the  entire  working  population  then 
one  can  readily  see  that  the  20-29  age  group 
Is  in  particularly  bad  shape  with  the  30-34 
group  suffering  even  more  and  the  Vietnam 
vets  In  both  age  groupings  suffering  the  most 
of  all. 


MAY  DAY  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  second  guessing  in  recent 
days  over  the  handling  by  Washington 
police  of  the  riots  here  last  month,  riots 
planned  in  Hanoi,  if  we  can  believe  Jerry 
Rubin,  and  designed  to  close  down  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  successful  efforts  by  Wash- 
ington police  to  quell  the  riots  smd  to 
keep  the  Government  functioning,  some 
persons  not  involved  in  the  riots  were 
arrested. 

And  because  of  this — and  nobody  con- 
dones the  indiscriminate  arrest  of  in- 
nocent persons — a  small  group  of  people 
has  accused  the  administration  of  police 
state  tactics,  brutality,  hitlerlsm,  sus- 
pending the  Constltuti<»i  and  similar 
ridiculous  charges. 

It  would  appear  almost  sis  if  they,  too, 
along  with  the  rioters,  would  rather  have 
seen  the  Government  shut  down. 

It  Is  time,  I  believe,  to  present  another 
view. 

First  of  all,  a  number  of  the  charges 
and  a  number  of  the  questions  asked 
Tuesday  night  of  the  President  came 
from  persons  who  were  not  here  and 
who  did  not  view  the  situation. 

Second,  the  charges  obviously  have 
come  from  those  whose  cars  were  not 
blocked,  whose  tires  were  not  slashed, 
whose  ignition  wires  were  not  yanked  out 
and  whose  persons  were  not  threatened. 

But  beyond  this,  let  us  look  at  the 
innocents  who  were  arrested. 


*  The  phrase  "known  unemployed"  is  used 
here  to  denote  thoee  veterans  who  have  ap- 
plied for  unemployment  benefits.  There  are 
no  accurate  figures  to  Indicate  bow  many 
vets  do  not  sign  up  for  benefits  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  and  thus  do  not  get  counted 
In  Jobless  totals. 


Most  of  them  could  have  avoided  being 
arrested  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
avoiding  being  where  the  action  was.  Not 
many  persons  are  accidentally  caught  in 
riots.  Most  are  there  because  of  the  ex- 
dtemeot  of  the  occasion.  Many  refuse 
to  move  on  at  the  request  of  police.  Some, 
though  not  rioters,  want  to  give  a  cop 
a  hard  time.  I  think  the  question  is  not 
how  many  "innocents"  were  arrested,  but 
how  many  could  have  avoided  being  ar- 
rested if  they  had  really  tried? 

Frankly,  these  people — a  lot  of  them— 
were  asking  for  trouble.  In  addition.  I 
am  convinced  that  part  of  the  demon- 
strators' plot  was  to  Involve  Innocents 
so  they  would  be  able  to  make  the 
charges  of  police  state  tactics  that  they 
have  made.  Unfortunately,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  duping  not  only  persons  on  the 
street  but  also  some  In  high  office. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  a  final  thought  on  this 
matter.  In  Washington  we  are  all  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  action.  Perscms  who 
want  to  be  Involved  in  one  phase  of  it  or 
another  come  here  because  they  want  to 
be  involved.  In  some  cases  they  want  to 
cause  trouble  or  they  merely  want  to  be 
seen  on  televlsioii  or  read  their  name  in 
the  paper. 

But  out  there  in  the  countryside  are 
200  million  other  Americans  who  do  not 
want  to  be  involved  in  riots,  or  in  creat- 
ing trouble  or  in  bringing  our  Govern- 
ment to  a  halt  or  in  downgrading  our 
system.  In  fact,  for  the  most  part  they 
resent  it. 

And  I  think,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
not  nearly  so  worried  about  the  Innocents 
as  they  are  about  the  guilty  and  about 
the  kind  of  permissiveness  and,  indeed, 
the  kind  of  "egging  on"  from  some  of 
our  so-<ailled  leaders  that  brings  these 
situations  about. 

We  know  that  most  Americans  believe 
In  law  and  order  and  justice  and  regard 
them  as  inseparable.  They  are  not  buy- 
ing this  business  that  the  police  vn 
brutal,  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  suddenly 
bad  and  that  the  rioters  and  protestors 
are  the  wave  of  the  future. 

In  fact,  they  are  tired  of  the  whole  bit; 
they  hold  the  rioters  In  contempt.  They 
are  turning  off  from  the  idea  of  street 
politics  and  mob  rule.  They  are  turning 
off  from  the  Rubins,  and  the  Haydens, 
and  the  Rennie  Davises  smd  their  ilk. 

I  have  traveled  in  many  States  in  re- 
cent weeks,  and  I  have  seen  their  antip- 
athy toward  these  people  and  their  antics 
become  stronger  and  plainer  dally. 

I  would  urge  that  my  colleagues  take 
a  good  look  at  what  the  people  are  saying. 
The  action  may  be  here.  But  the  reaction 
is  out  there.  And  it  does  not  bode  well 
for  those  who  seek  to  downgrade,  weaken, 
or  destroy  our  Nation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  assessing  the 
action  taken  by  the  police,  one  must  care- 
fully consider  the  alternatives.  No  one, 
of  course,  suggests  that  iimocent  persons 
be  arrested  or  detained,  and  it  troubles 
me  that  some  of  those  who  were  inno- 
cently Involved  were,  in  effect,  victims — 
but  of  the  police,  or  of  those  who  sought 
to  do  violence  and  disrupt  our  Govern- 
ment? 

Some  of  the  alternatives  oould  well 
have  been  the  closing  of  the  Govern- 
ment:  destruction  of  public  and  private 
property;  disruption  of  the  safety  func- 
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tlons  of  Government,  such  as  police  and 
fire  protection:  Infringing  on  the  rights 
of  every  law-abiding  citizen  or  person  in 
Washington,  DC.  who  attempted  to 
carry  out  normal  dally  business. 

The  public  and  the  public  interest  must 
be  protected — and  it  was. 


SENATOR  BAYH  TESTIFIES  ON 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  yes- 
terday's joint  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty,  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  chair,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  presented  an  ex- 
tremely compelling  and  persuasive  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  child  development 
programs. 

Senator  Bath,  who  introduced  earlier 
this  year,  S.  530,  the  Universal  Child 
Care  and  Child  Development  Act  of  1971. 
and  who  is  also  one  of  the  principal  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1512.  the  child  develop- 
ment legislation  I  introduced  with  Sen- 
ator Javits  and  30  other  Senators,  is 
truly  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  in 
the  Senate  for  the  Interest  of  children 
and  their  families. 

We  were  honored  to  have  him  testify 
on  this  legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  his  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  by  Senator  BncH  Bayh  Betore 

the    subcommittexs    on    children    and 

Youth  and  Employment,  Mant>owes  and 

POVEHTT 

I  wn  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify 
CD  so  vitally  an  Unportant  matter  as  the  care 
and  development  of  our  nation's  children. 
As  a  ooeponsor  of  the  bill  before  you,  S.  1512, 
I  have  been  pleased  to  note  the  continuing 
Interest  in  child  care  of  the  kind  we  have 
come  to  think  of  aa  the  real  "minimum" — 
chUd  care  which  must  be  comprehensive.  I 
am  also  encouraged  to  note  the  frequent 
references  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  next  step  for  child 
(»re — making  comprehensive  services  avail- 
able to  all  who  need  or  require  them,  mak- 
ing child  care  "universal." 

Moet  American  parents  seem  to  realize  that 
someday  their  children  wUl  pass  Judgment 
on  the  care,  love  and  education  they  have 
been  given.  Why  Is  it  that  America  has  not 
yet  realized  that  the  future  will  pass  Judg- 
ment on  the  care  and  love  and  education 
we  give  all  our  children?  I  do  know  that 
the  work  of  these  subcommittees  and  the 
work  we  do  here  today  are  helping  to  move 
us  to  a  recognition  of  this  need. 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  is  the 
common  concern  and  agreement  In  most  of 
the  conversation  and  legislation  about  child 
care.  The  Issues  now  are  very  different  than 
they  were  two  years  ago,  when  S.  2060  was 
Introduced  by  Sen.  Mondale  and  others.  At 
that  time,  there  was  still  great  disagreement 
about  the  need  for  the  "ten  essentials, '  all 
of  which  are  Included  in  S.  1512  and  In  great 
part  Included  In  3.  530,  the  nniversal  Child 
Care  and  Child  Development  Act  of  1971  In- 
troduced by  me  on  February  2  of  this  year. 
r  was  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  sponsorship  of 
S  530  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Hart.  A  com- 
panion bUl.  H.R.  5889.  was  introduced  In  the 
House  by  Congressman  Hclstoski  on  February 
I7th. 


I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  each 
of  these  ten  essentials,  not  only  from  my 
vantage  point  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1512  but 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  S.  530.  We 
should  also  lie  aware  of  the  hearings  taking 
place  on  H.R.  6748,  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Brademas  of  Indiana,  and  others. 
The  bill  recently  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Abzug  and  Chlsholm,  HJl.  8402,  also 
merits  our  serious  attention.  The  Abzug- 
Chisholm  but  represents  a  further  step  to- 
wards both  comprehensive  and  universally- 
available  child  care  than  either  S.  1512  or 
S.  530.  Perhaps  this  is  because  Representa- 
tive Abzug  had  the  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  child  care  needs  in  her  District,  and 
feli  the  sense  of  urgency,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  women,  for  child  care  now.  Perhaps 
the  bUl  is  as  helpful  as  it  is  because  it  alone 
has  the  uniquely  qualified  contribution  of 
Representative  Chlsholm.  herself  a  former 
day  care  teacher,  director  and  consultant. 
Representative  Chlsholm  may  well  be  the 
only  member  of  either  body  to  have  had  this 
preparation  for  dealing  with  child  care. 

First,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  ten 
essentials,  beginning  with  comprehensive- 
ness. These  bills  provide  for  services  that  go 
beyond  the  mere  caretaker  approach,  and 
provide  that  child  care  provided  by  this  bUl 
will  be  of  the  sort  we  think  of  when  we 
think  of  Headstart.  Those  are  services  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and 
families,  that  Include  educational,  nutri- 
tional, social  and  health  services.  Those  are 
services  of  high  quality,  and  that  meet  the 
kind  of  requirements,  such  as  the  Federal 
Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements,  that 
make  sure  we  do  not  unintentionally  harm 
the  children  we  wish  to  help. 

Second,  S.  1512  as  well  as  S.  530.  call  for 
local  flexibility,  a  feature  shared  by  the  bill 
you  and  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  coeponsored  ear- 
lier this  year,  and  other  proposals  as  well 
Where  local  conditions  and  local  people  de- 
cide, the  programs  must  work  better.  A  24- 
hour  center  maXes  sense  In  New  York  City, 
but  probably  doesn't  make  sense  In  rural 
Indiana. 

Third,  it  is  necessary  to  set  priorities  for 
the  economically  dlsadvanUged.  While  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  la  right  or  necessary  to 
force  mothers  to  take  Jobs  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  chUd  care,  I  think  that  enough 
of  the  funds  should  be  reserved  so  that  ew 
many  people  as  possible  can  use  child  care 
services  to  move  toward  being  self-support- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  all  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  budget  constraints  being  felt — even 
by  the  "middle  class" — as  our  economy  con- 
tinues to  reel  under  the  Impact  of  this 
recession.  Sheer  necessity  has  forced  many 
single  parents  and  two-parent,  low-Income 
families  to  turn  to  day  care  for  their  pre- 
school and  school  age  children.  In  the  bill, 
therefore,  a  significant  portion  of  the  funds 
are  reserved  for  this  sort  of  potentially  dis- 
advantaged family  unit. 

Fourth,  the  bills  recognize  that  there  are 
other  chUdren  who.  In  fairness  and  from 
other  kinds  of  needs,  should  have  child  care 
services,  and  that  they  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  with  children  of  other  back- 
grounds. Where  possible,  these  parents  will 
pay  fees  on  a  sliding  scale  for  services.  In 
the  process,  we  should  avoid  the  establish- 
ment of  a  two-class  child  care  system.  If 
more  parents  had  access  to  child  care  now, 
on  a  partially-subsidized  basis,  we'd  have 
more  high-quality,  well-sUffed  child  care 
services  that  were  not  limited  to  the  affluent 
minority  that  can  afford  their  full  cost.  If 
advantaged  children  require  good  services, 
how  much  more  are  they  required  for  the 
disadvantaged?  One  way  to  encourage  a  high 
level,  uniform  quality  of  service  Is  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  early  childhood  equiv- 
alents of  the  two-class  social  services  that 
are  all  too  conunon  today. 

Fifth.  S.  1512  addresses  Itself  to  the  par- 
ticular  needs  of  minority,   Indian,  migrant. 


and  bilingual  children,  and  not  Just  because 
these  children  are  more  often  in  poverty  and 
more  likely  to  require  child  care  services.  This 
focus  Is  m  response  to  the  growing  frustra- 
tion with  current.  Inadequately  financed  pro- 
grams for  these  gfroups. 

Sixth,  local  governments  will  participate  In 
this  program.  In  this  regard,  some  of  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  Abzug-Chlsholm  bill 
may  be  instructive.  They  correctly  point  out 
that  we  have  not  taken  sufficient  notice  of 
the  need  for  child  care  services  In  small  towns 
and  In  rural  areas,  and  that  merely  by  making 
It  possible  for  States  to  operate  programs, 
we  are  not  sure  the  programs  will  be  pro- 
vided In  the  way  local  people  desire.  Small 
towns  and  farming  areas  are  as  capable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs — perhaps  more 
so— as  people  who  live  In  larger  towns.  Not 
only  Is  there  an  unwillingness  to  recognize 
the  needs  and  skills  of  those  who  live  out- 
side the  large  urban  areas,  there's  a  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  already  overloaded 
schedules  of  the  States.  Pew  State  govern- 
ments have  the  extra  time  to  take  on  the 
management  of  another  Federally-designed 
and  funded  program.  States  want  to  be  in- 
volved, but  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  have 
to  operate  programs. 

The  seventh  essential,  Involving  parents, 
families  and  communities,  is  probably  the 
most  dlfflcult  Issue  to  resolve.  Since  S.  1512 
has  been  Introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  approach 
for  Involving  local  people  follows  the  "com- 
munity action"  pattern.  In  other  child  care 
legislation,  slightly  different  approaches  have 
been  suggested.  The  Abzug-ChlshoIm  ap- 
proach Is  to  utilize  a  two-thirds  parent  par- 
ticipation formula  on  the  child  development 
councils  It  would  establish.  The  approach  I 
recommend  in  S.  530  features  a  "child  serv- 
ice district"  concept  that,  as  I  predicted  when 
Introducing  the  bill,  has  turned  out  to  be  Its 
most  controversial  element.  Whatever  road 
we  take  to  real,  full  Involvement  at  the 
local  level  by  the  children,  the  parents,  and 
the  community  In  decisions  that  affect  them. 
It  win  be  complex.  I  predict  that  this  feature, 
this  "essential,"  will  continue  to  be  a  prob- 
lem as  we  consider  child  care  legislation.  The 
fact  that  community  control  Ls  the  most 
controversial  feature  doesn't  suggest  we 
should  In  the  least  back  away  from  com- 
munity control — Indeed,  it  may  confirm  that 
this  Is  the  very  heart  of  a  truly  successful 
program. 

The  eighth  essential,  protecting  current 
Headstart  programs.  Involves  more  than  pro- 
tecting the  funding.  I  believe  that  the  reason 
we  support  Headstart  so  vigorously  is  that 
the  program  has  features  that  make  it  a 
quality  program,  and  that  Is  why  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  In  this  and  any  other  Federal  legis- 
lation we  be  doubly  aware  of  what  can  hap- 
pen to  these  programs.  By  protecting  Head- 
start  In  the  way  outlined  In  S.  1512,  we  are 
assured  that  our  Intentions  will  not  be  mis- 
Interpreted.  We  know  that  these  are  expen- 
sive programs,  because  they  are  qualitv  pro- 
grams. We  also  know  that  It  Is  the  shortage 
of  funds,  not  the  lack  of  public  support,  that 
has  kept  these  programs  so  small.  We  are  un- 
willing to  trade  an  expansion  In  the  numbers 
of  opportunities  for  children,  or  "slots,"  for 
the  quality  of  opportunities  We  know  that 
protecting  Headstart  Involves  protecting  a 
full  funding  base  for  Headstart.  We  know 
that  If  the  Administration  talks  of  funding 
1972  Headstart  or  other  "quality,  comprehen- 
sive programs,"  at  the  same  per-chlld  costs  as 
It  expended  In  1967,  they  are  threatening 
Headstart  as  surely  as  If  they  vetoed  the 
entire  program.  It  Is  the  people  who  work 
with  Headstart  children  that  are  essential; 
It  Is  the  number  of  aduUs.  especially  para- 
professlonals,  that  are  available  that  make 
Headstart  unique.  It  Is  that  S  to  1  ratio  for 
three  and  four  year  olds,  and  that  7  to  1  ratio 
for  four  to  sis  year  olds  that  has  made  Head- 
start  different,  and  It  Is  that  ratio  of  adulti 
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to  children  as  much  as  funds  that  we  are 
determined  to  protect.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  S.  1512  speaks  about  "Federal  Stand- 
ards "  We  want  to  expand  the  ntunbers  of 
children  who  are  protected  by  Headstart- 
type  standards.  We  don't  want  there  to  be 
any  misunderstanding  about  good  facilities, 
and  for  that  reason  we've  included  a  provi- 
sion for  a  new,  uniform  code  for  faculties  in 
S.  1512.  We've  put  it  after  standards  because 
U  Is  less  Important;  Headstart  wouldn't  be 
the  same  U  It  featured  ratios  common  In 
non-Headstart  programs  (15-1  child-adult 
ratios  and  higher  are  the  rule).  Overworked 
staff  and  neglected  children  don't  fare  very 
well,  even  In  gleaming  new  child  care  ware- 
houses. 

Ninth,  S.  1512  and  the  other  bUls  agree  on 
the  need  for  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance. Here,  we  mean  a  variety  of  help  for 
all  of  those  who  need  assistance  In  child  care 
programs.  That  Includes  public  officials,  var- 
ious professionals,  para-professlonals  and 
non-professionals  who  must  gradually  de- 
velop what  Mrs  Elizabeth  Ollkeson  of  Bank 
Street  College  describes  as  "a  new  educational 
Institution  which  begins  at  birth."  That  Is 
what  S.  1512  and  the  other  child  care  legis- 
lation really  Is  about:  moving  the  nation 
toward  a  new,  evolved  educational  institu- 
tion that  serves  people  better  and  begins 
earlier. 

Tenth.  S.  1512  calls  for  adequate  funds. 
The  precise  amount  of  funds  Is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  principle  of  sufficient  funds 
to  deliver  quality  programs.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  testimony  of  last  year  on  S.  4101, 
the  Federal  Child  Care  Corporation  of  Sen. 
Long,  put  the  cost  for  full-day  child  care 
services  for  preschoolers  at  more  than  $2,200 
per  year.  School  age  child  care  costs  less; 
quality  programs  for  very  young  children  cost 
more.  We  are  Insisting  that  these  dollar 
guidelines  be  observed,  bearing  in  mind  that 
programs  will  cost  more  than  this  in  the 
largest  cities  and  less  In  the  lower-cost  areas. 
The  aversige  wlU  hold  up.  because  compre- 
hensive services  are  not  cheap. 

I  believe  that  we  should  continue  to  keep 
our  options  open  as  more  and  more  people 
are  heard  on  child  care.  S.  1512  can  pro- 
fit from  the  suggestions  of  Representative 
Abzug,  for  Instance,  as  she  listed  the  major 
points  of  difference  between  her  bill  and  that 
of  Representative  Brademas. 

The  Abzug-Chlsholm  bill  provides: 

1.  Seed  money  grants  to  help  community 
groups  develop  a  program; 

2.  A  career  ladder  structure  for  para-pro- 
fesslonals; 

3.  Two-thirds  parent  representation  on 
child  development  councils; 

4.  Sponsorship  of  programs  by  non-prcflt 
groups  only; 

5.  100%  mortgage  on  estimated  replace- 
ment cost  of  facilities; 

6.  An  amendment  prohibiting  sex  discrim- 
ination In  the  administration  of  the  program 

I  agree,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  agree,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  these  six  points,  I  trust,  as  work  con- 
tinues on  developing  child  care  legislation, 
that  these  points  will  be  kept  in  mind  with 
regard  to  S.  1512. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  other  voice,  and 
one  other  final  suggestion,  before  closing. 
The  White  House  Youth  Conference  task 
force  on  poverty  In  its  report  on  pre-school 
education,  supports  S.  1612.  It  calls  for  an 
increase  in  Headstart.  commenting  at  the 
time  on  the  fact  that  It  only  reaches  15% 
of  poor  pre-schoolers.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference report  calls  for  an  expanded  day  care 
program,  which  is  comprehensive  in  nature 
and  community  controUed.  Finally,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  consider  adding  this  sug- 
gestion to  our  dellberaUons  on  S.  1512  and 
other  chUd  care  bills,  it  suggests  that  public 
kindergartens  be  financed  by  the  Federal 
government  and  made  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system. 


This  recommendation  deserves  particular 
consideration  In  these  times  of  financial  crisis 
in  the  States  and  locaUtles.  The  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  there  will  be  roughly 
3V4  million  5-year-olda  ready  for  school  next 
fall.  If,  as  part  of  our  considerations,  we 
could  move  those  chUdren  Into  the  schools 
and  provide  them  with  comprehensive  serv- 
ices, we  would  have  gone  the  first  step  to- 
ward comprehensive,  vmlversally-avallable 
child  care. 

The  White  House  Conference  suggestion 
would  also  have  financial  Implications  for 
the  States  and  localities.  While  I  have  many 
questions  about  what  is  usually  described 
as  revenue  sharing  and  bloc  grants,  I  have 
no  objection  to  making  kindergarten  avail- 
able to  every  American  chUd.  If  estimating 
costs  very  conservatively,  we  save  the  States 
and  localities  $500  per  child,  providing  for 
Federal  support  of  kindergartens  could  be  the 
equivalent  of  $1.76   bUlion  In  fiscal  relief. 

If  we  made  those  kindergarten  programs 
comprehensive,  full-day  programs,  the  sav- 
ings to  the  States  and  localities  could  easily 
reach  (3  billion. 

I  think  we  need  to  support  good  Ideas, 
wherever  we  And  them.  I  think  we  ought  to 
incorporate  the  best  from  child  care  legisla- 
tion introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; I  think  we  ought  to  encourage  this  Ad- 
ministration to  support  and  spend  the  funds 
necessary  to  do  something,  and  to  do  some- 
thing now  to  make  life  better  during  those 
"first  five  years  of  life" — and  beyond. 


PROFESSIONAL    GEOLOGISTS      OF- 
FER   AID    IN    ENERGY    CRISIS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
most  timely  that  a  group  representing 
the  American  Association  of  Petroleum 
G«ol(^:ists  was  in  Washington  this  week 
emphasizing  the  need  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding by  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lems. 

Representing  the  15,000-member  or- 
ganization were  William  H.  Curry,  presi- 
dent for  1970-71.  Casper,  Wyo.;  Dr. 
Sherman  A.  Wengerd.  president-elect  for 
1971-72,  professor  of  geology,  University 
of  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.; 
James  E.  Wilson,  president-elect  1972- 
73,  vice  president.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo.;  and  James  O.  Lewis,  Jr..  president 
of  the  AAPG  professional  division, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Concerned  with  what  they  termed  the 
'looming  specter  of  dropping  from  an  en- 
ergy 'have'  to  a  'have  less*  nation."  the 
group  conferred  with  key  Government  of- 
ficials in  the  White  House  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  well  as  Senate 
and  House  Members  and  committee  staff 
people  who  are  conducting  or  planning 
energy  studies. 

Curry  said  that  without  exception, 
from  White  House  energy  advisers  to 
legislative  leaders  and  staff  members, 
they  were  greeted  with  great  interest  in 
having  the  professional  explorationists' 
story  heard. 

Bill  Curry  told  me: 

We  found  extreme  interest  at  being  better 
informed  on  the  skills  and  economic  risks 
Involved  In  the  search  for  new  reserves  re- 
quired by  the  U.S.  to  head  off  a  dangerous 
shortage.  It  seemed  to  be  almost  beycmd  the 
comprehension  of  the  people  we  conferred 
with  in  Washington  that  the  U.S.  could  soon 
experience  a  real  energy  crisis. 

Their  visit  to  Washington  was  espe- 
cially timely  in  view  of  the  President's 
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message  to  Congress  today  on  U.S.  energy 
problems.  The  President's  message  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  more  energy 
from  domestic  sources  and  especially 
from  oil,  gas,  and  coal  which  presently 
supply  almost  all  of  the  Nation's  massive 
energy  demands. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same  message 
that  Bill  Curry  and  his  colleagues 
brought  to  Washington.  During  his  term 
as  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Geologists,  BUl  Curry 
has  made  numerous  speeches  around  the 
country  In  which  he  repeatedly  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  United  States  need 
not  allow  itself  to  become  dependent  on 
others  for  its  energy. 

Curry  said  no  thinking  professional 
geologist  can  absolutely  promise  complete 
and  eternal  self-sufficiency  from  new  do- 
mestic reserves  of  oil  and  gas,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  incentives  do  not 
today  exist  the  United  States  to  give  ex- 
plorationists a  real  opportunity  to  fully 
develop  conventional  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. He  pointed  to  the  5  to  7  years  re- 
quired on  the  average  from  a  decision  to 
explore  to  the  discovery  and  on-stream 
production. 

Curry  added  that  most  petroleimi  geol- 
ogists do  believe  that  much  more  oil  and 
gas  remains  to  be  discovered  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  assembled  ex- 
cerpts from  Bill  Curry's  speeches  during 
the  past  year  which,  I  believe,  will  offer 
till  Senators  the  opportunity  of  more  ful- 
ly comprehending  the  energy  problems  of 
the  Nation.  These  excerpts  will.  I  believe, 
supplement  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  the  energy  problem  and  I 
esk  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  AAPO  President  Wiuxam  H. 
Cttrry  Speeches  During  1970-71  Term  or 
O^ncE 

on  GEOtOCISTS 

The  American  Association  of  Petroleum 
Geologists  is  the  largest  geological  soclerty 
In  the  world,  comprised  of  15,000  members 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad.  We  are 
exploratiomsts,  primarily,  de<51cated  to  the 
advancement  of  geology,  "especially  ae  it  re- 
lates to  petroleum  and  natural  gas"  and  to 
promoting  "the  technology  of  exploring  for, 
finding,  and  producing  these  materials  from 
the  earth."  Our  long-range  objective  is  "to 
be  of  maximum  service  to  our  members  In 
their  scientific  Interests  and  professional 
lives,  and  to  enhance  their  status  before  the 
pubUc." 

•  •  *  •  • 

We  geologists  would  like  to  be  of  servlc* 
to  our  country  because  we  know  whereof  we 
speak  in  exploratory  matters.  We  know  the 
long  lag  time  of  three  to  five  years  from 
Initiation  of  exploration  to  commercial  pro- 
duction; the  ten  years  of  research  that  will 
be  necessary  to  put  oil  shale  and  coal  on 
stream;  the  long  odds  on  discovery;  that  one 
Just  does  not  get  new  oU  and  gas  by  ttiming 
on  a  q>igot;  that  we  are  credible  people 
and  speak  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and 
we  beUeve  that  we  can  help. 


profession  AI.  XOUCATION 

We  worry  about  the  future  with  its  great 
demands  for  oU  and  gas  and  a  decUning 
trend  of  professional  interest  la  the  field 
whoee  responslbUlty  It  Is  to  explore  for  aiMl 
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diacoTer  deposits  of  bydrocvbooa.  How  »re 
w«  to  meet  this  crunch — abould  not  Vfimti- 
Ingiao.  and  the  public  be  aware  of  tliu  widen- 
ing gap  of  capabUltlee  and  demand?  Should 
we  not  point  out  that  exploration  and  pro- 
duction are  two  entirely  different  eventa  and 
that  It  takes  time  to  educate  profeaalonals? 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  effect*  of  the  Industry's  so-called 
"poor  Image"  brought  about  In  part  by  mla- 
repreaentatlona  In  the  {veee,  half-truths, 
political  prejudice,  as  well  aa  certain  com- 
pany policies  and  practices,  are  being  felt  by 
our  profession.  Employment  la  down  and 
geology  majors  In  our  universities  and  col- 
leges are  being  discouraged  from  entering 
petroleum  geology  as  a  profession. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  order  to  combat  theee  various  and  sun- 
dry threats,  restrictions  and  limitations  to 
our  businees,  we  must  have  an  enlightened 
profession.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  AAPG, 
along  with  other  professional  groups,  to 
equip  their  members  (and,  It  Is  hoped,  their 
management)  for  greater  exploration  efforts 
and  capabilities.  Continuing  education  and 
distinguished  lecture  series  are  providing 
up-to-date  thinking  and  techniques. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PTBUc  ArraiRS 
PoUtlcal  Influence  In  Washington  is  hav- 
ing a  direct  bearing  on  our  work  and  our 
future.  We  too  are  suffering  from  the  poor 
Image  of  the  industry  created  by  Inaccurate 
and  Incomplete  reporting. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Although  we  geologists  believe  a  potential 

supply  of  oU  and  gas  exists,  and  In  our 
mlnda,  we  can  And  It,  the  distrust  of  our  In- 
dustry In  the  minds  of  many  in  Washington 
and  the  public  at  large  deter  us.  Threats  of 
nationalisation,  price  control,  and  restrictive 
leasing  practices  all  in  addition  to  tight 
money,  ciu-tall  our  drilling.  Conservationists 
In  some  cases  have  become  extremists.  Ridic- 
ulous statements  about  melting  polar  Ice 
caps  to  flood  our  cities  as  a  result  of  arctic 
oil  spills,  and  offshore  ecological  Imbalances 
due  to  drllUng  do  nothing  but  alarm  the 
public.  Such  susplclc«i  renders  honest  dia- 
logue Impossible  and  darkens  the  Industry's 
sincere  efforts  to  correct  errors. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Too  often,  I  fear,  many  in  our  profession 

have  taken  a  publlc-be-damned  attitude, 
because  they  have  kept  themselves  Insulated 
from  public  concern.  On  a  recent  question- 
naire, "image-building"  was  number  !S  on  a 
list  of  seven  matters  deemed  of  Importance 
to  our  membership.  Now,  some  o*  our  "chick- 
ens are  coming  home  to  roost"  In  the  apathy, 
disinterest,  and  even  the  disbelief  we  en- 
counter In  our  problems  and  opinions. 

•  •  •  »  , 
Much  of  our  public  relations  is  overshoot- 
ing the  target — which  Is  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  public  who  cares  less  about  our 
tax  problems,  returns  on  Investment,  and 
even  national  security,  and  generally  does 
not  think  about  oil  or  gas  at  all  beyond  the 
warmth  of  hla  apartment  or  the  gasoline  for 
his  car. 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  Is  a  growing  feeling  among  explora- 

Uonlsts  that  we  should  have  a  part  of  the 
action  In  speaking,  and  making  our  special 
facet  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  known  to 
Washington  and  the  public  at  large,  "nie 
industry  la  not  complete  without  us  and 
our  future  Is  at  stake,  both  as  a  profession 
and  as  concerned  Americans  for  the  survival 
of  our  naUon.  We  wish  to  have  our  talenta 
fully  employed  to  help  eetabllah  the  tre- 
mendo\is  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  that  are  to 
be  needed  In  the  yean  ahead — without 
vfalob  the  nation  cannot  survive.  And  of 
what  benefit  will  environmental  paradise  be 
titen— without  survival  I 
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We  geologists  know  whereof  we  speak  In 
oU  and  gas  affairs,  because  we  are  on  the 
front  line  of  the  businees — without  success 
In  exploration,  there  Is  no  product  to  trans- 
port, refine,  or  market. 

•  •  •  •  , 

PXTROLEtn*  POTXNTIAL 

Estimates  of  possible  future  producible  oil 
are  between  107  billion  and  199  billion  bar- 
rels, depending  on  differing  estimates  of 
recovery  rates,  along  with  more  than  911 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  How  much  of  this 
potential  can  be  realized  will  depend  on  ex- 
traneous factors  promulgated  In  the  minds 
of  the  politicians  and  regulators. 

•  •  •  •  . 

I  have  been  in  business  long  enough  to 
know  that  the  people  who  get  Into  real  trou- 
ble are  those  negatlvlste  who  say  that  oil 
and  gas  cannot  be  found.  A  great  deal  of 
production  has  been  discovered  In  areas  and 
under  conditions  of  UtUe  faith,  by  the  ma- 
jority. For  Instance,  there  were  some  geolo- 
gists who  were  going  to  "drink  all  the  oil  in 
East  Texas"  at  one  time.  A  part  of  the  defl- 
nlUon  of  a  discovery  is  one  who  explores  for 
and  finds  oU  or  gas,  where  others  had  not 
thought  It  to  be.  This  same  danger  of  being 
a  doubter  extends  to  others  than  cautious 
geologists  and  applies  In  Washington,  as 
well,  today. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Totals  of  new  undiscovered  oil  and  gas  for 

the  nation  range  from  potential  recoveries 
averaging  107  bUlion  barrels  to  199  billion 
barrels,  depending  upon  rates  of  recovery 
from  thoee  of  the  present  day  to  60%,  re- 
specUvely.  The  jKJtenUal  probably  exceeds 
the  median  eeOmate  of  9ii  trillion  cubic 
feet  for  iwitiu-al  gas.  The  point  is  made  that 
geologically  speaking,  professionals  who  have 
made  a  successful  living  at  finding  oil  and 
gas  believe  there  Is  much  more  to  be  dis- 
covered, but  that  future  success  depends  up- 
on adequate  price,  unreetrlcOve  legislation, 
and  unfettering  regulations. 

This,  of  course,  means  more  drilling  be- 
cause more  geologically  guided  drilling  finds 
more  oil  and  gas.  This  relationship  Is  hard 
to  deny. 

•  •  •  •  « 

NKXO  I>0R  DBnXXNG 

In  view  of  the  great  future  demand,  as 
concerned  Americans,  we  are  alarmed  that 
an  all-out  national  exporatory  effort  is  not 
going  forward  today. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Amerlcn  Association  of  Petroleum 
Geologists  makes  a  compilation  of  explora- 
tory drilling  statistics  each  year  to  record 
the  total  such  wells,  accumulated  footage, 
and  success  ratios.  Por  the  year  1969,  more 
discoveries  were  made  as  a  result  of  more  ex- 
ploratory drilling.  Nationally,  exploratory 
drilling  was  up  9.3  percent,  whUe  the  success 
ratio  Improved  from  14.8  percent  In  1968 
to  17.5  percent  In  1960.  Overall,  total  drilling 
was  off  .3  percent. 

The  thesis  that  more  drilling  results  In 
more  oil  and  gas  is  difficult  to  deny. 

•  •  •  ■  • 
Until  America  reallises  the  seriousness  of 

the  consequences  of  anything  short  of  an 
all-out  national  exploratory  effort,  we  can- 
not fully  progress  to  new  discoveries  of  oil 
and  gas  and  the  great  benefits  which  accrue 
to  America  from  a  healthy  and  self-:,ustaln- 
Ing  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
program. 
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TUTDUta  on. 
Olven  a  healthy  economic  setting  for  ven- 
ture capital,  which  Includes  an  adequate 
price  for  otir  product,  permissive  legisla- 
tion and  regulation  to  encourage  more  wild- 
cat drilling  berth  onshore  and  offshore,  more 
oil  win  be  found. 


The  success  of  realizing  future  production 
will  largely  be  dependent  upon  the  political 
climate,  which  today  controls  the  Incen- 
tives, or  lack  of  them,  to  make  exploration 
feasible  within  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  professionals  are  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  do  the  Job  ahead,  but  currently  are 
being  deterred  by  forces  outside  their  con- 
trol. The  programs  that  we  might  be  work- 
ing. In  Alaska,  on  the  continental  shelves,  on 
public  lands  of  the  west.  In  synthetic  fuel  re- 
search and  development,  are  stymied  to  one 
degree  or  another  by  political  prejudice  and 
restrictive  regulations.  To  overcome  these 
barriers,  we  need  the  full  weight  of  public 
opinion  on  our  side. 

•  •  •  •  » 

POUnCAL   CUMATE 

To  those  who  are  distrustful,  suspicious 
and  unconvinced  of  our  efforts,  may  I  say 
that  the  minds  of  the  professionals  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  do  the  Job  ahead. 
If  the  free  enterprise  tenets  of  competition! 
fair  market  practice  and  unrestrlctlve  leg- 
islation are  permitted  to  prevail. 

Knowing  full  well  the  time  lag  between  ex- 
ploration and  proved  production,  we  geolog- 
ists are  concerned  that  there  Is  not  a  full 
scale  exploration  program  In  progress  today. 

•  •  *  •  • 
While  geologists  are  being  urged  by  col- 
leagues and  superrisors  to  be  imaginative  and 
to  probe  deeper  waters  or  unconv'»ntlona] 
provinces,  political  prejudices  threaten  snd 
impede  the  progress  of  exploration  for  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  full  weight  of  responsibility  for  the 
nation's  future  supplies  of  natural  gas.  gaso- 
line, and  fuel  oil  rests  largely  In  the  minds 
of  non-professionals  and  non-industry  In- 
fluences. 

The  weakness  of  our  position  in  this  dia- 
logue Is  that  we  are  attempting  to  answer 
Irrationality,  emotion,  accusation  and  polit- 
ical prejudice  with  reason  and  logic.  It  is 
an  uneven  dialogue.  The  facts  are  that  the 
Industry's  troubled  position  and  the  public's 
insecurity  have  been  brought  about  largely 
by  {xiUtics. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ECOLOGT 

Environment,  ecology,  and  pollution  are 
the  bywords  of  today.  Our  future  geologist 
must  recognize  his  responsibilities  in  a  total 
relationship  to  his  earth,  mineral  resources, 
and  society  In  general.  But  "environment "  is 
old  hat  to  us  who  read  the  great  conse- 
quences of  it  and  its  change  throughout  the 
geologic  records. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Clear  thinking  is  needed  to  preeent  the 
Issues  to  the  public  in  order  to  get  the  kind 
of  exploratory  action  the  nation  needs.  We 
geologists  believe  we  can  be  of  service.  Many 
in  today's  society  are  reacting  as  though 
"environment"  and  "pollution"  are  brand- 
new  words.  Who  knows  them  better  than  the 
geologist  who  has  read  envlrozunental  con- 
ditions Into  the  roclcs  throughout  the  geo- 
logic column? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Geology  is  the  only  discipline  that  deals 
directly  with  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  the 
oceans,  and  other  waters,  and  the  air  with 
Its  climate.  We  know  Intimately  of  the  wear- 
ing of  one  element  upon  the  other  and  its 
consequences.  We  appreciate  the  good  earth 
and  its  glory  because  most  of  us  were  at- 
tracted to  geology  in  the  first  place  by  a  love 
for  the  outdoors  and  a  desire  to  keep  It  that 
way.  By  understanding  earth's  elements,  we 
believe  that  resource  development  can  go 
forward  with  a  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment through  careful  planning  and  a  cost 
accounting  that  wUl  provide  sufficient  funds. 
In  today's  world,  aesthetics  are  as  much  a 


cost  Item  as  any  other  factor  of  prodiictlon. 
The  public  must  realize  this. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  future  geologists  may  well  have  to 
have  a  basic  concern  for  the  damaging  effect 
on  ecology  and  environment  and  be  prepared 
to  recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of  others. 
Public  opinion  will.  Id  fact,  force  him  to  do 
so.  He  should  move  initially  and  voluntarily 
to  protect  the  rights  of  others. 

•  •  *  •  • 
Risks  of  one  sort  or  another  cannot  alto- 
gether be  avoided,  so  Industry  must  take  Its 
calculated  chances  and  the  American  pub- 
lic also  will  have  to  understand  that  future 
supplies  of  light,  fuel  and  power  cannot  be 
guaranteed  without  risk  of  cost  inoreasee, 
environmental  changes,  and  pollution  dan- 
gers, as  well  as  dry  holes. 

•  •  •  «  • 

It  will  cost  more  to  Invoke  the  measures 
that  may  be  necessary  to  minimize  pollu- 
tion and  environmental  damage,  'nie  public 
must  recognize  and  accept  this  fact  of  life 
when  clamoring  for  safeguards.  Thus,  an 
adequate  price  for  oil  and  gas  must  be  main- 
tained because  we  operate  within  the  free 
enterprise  system  and,  without  a  profit,  there 
simply  will  be  no  results.  As  witness  the 
ciurent  slump  In  drilling. 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  awareness  of  the  environment  and  our 
respon&ibUlty  to  it  are  being  established  by 
an  ad  hoc  Environmental  Geology  Committee. 
Geologists  are  keenly  aware  of  environment 
because  It  and  the  consequences  of  change 
are  expressed  throughout  the  geologic  ooiumn 
in  fosslllzation,  fades  changes,  rock  types. 
Moreover,  we  are  the  first  of  our  Industry 
to  go  on  the  land  and  the  first  to  produce  In 
a  drill  stem  tost — if  we  are  lucky.  In  order 
to  go  on  to  other  exploration  sites,  we  must 
properly  take  care  of  our  first  efforts  to 
maintain  the  environment  as  we  found  it. 
Most  of  us  were  attracted  to  geology  In  the 
first  place  by  our  love  tar  the  outdoors  and 
a  desire  to  keep  It  that  way.  Geologists  are  In 
a  total  relationship  with  the  earth,  its  min- 
eral resources,  and  its  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  words  "environment"  and  "pollution" 
are  being  treated  by  the  public  and  press  to- 
day as  though  they  are  brand-new  Ideas.  But 
who  knows  environment  bettM"  or  more  fun- 
damentally than  a  geologist  who  reads  expres- 
sions of  arudent  environment  In  the  rocks 
throughout  the  geologic  column?  Every 
change  of  sand,  ahale,  limestone  and  other 
facles  are  the  result  of  a  certain  environ- 
ment and  change,  and  Is  read  directly  In  the 
rock  sequence  and  fossil  records. 


CAS    SHORTAGE 

There  is  a  gas  shortage  right  now.  and  new 
supplies  in  appreciable  volume  are  several 
years  away  at  best. 

But  the  biggest  shortage  of  all  Is  talent. 
What  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  don't 
know  Is  that  gas  is  not  found  with  a  pencil 
doodling  field  maps  or  statistics.  Gas  is  not 
found  by  a  little  Mack  box,  or  an  orbiting 
satellite,  or  by  any  of  the  new  electronic  and 
other  devices  which  we  all  use  to  very  good 
advantage. 

Oil  and  gas  are  found  in  the  minds  of  men. 
That  has  always  been  true  and  it  still  Is, 
in  spite  of  all  the  advances  in  scientific  in- 
stnmients  and  the  new  interpretive  methods 
which  prepare  data  for  those  minds  and  help 
the  minds  to  say:  "Drill  here". 

Oil  and  gas  are  found  in  the  minds  of  men, 
but  what  men?  Politicians?  Statisticians? 
Regulatory  officials?  Not  on  your  life.  It  Is 
found  in  the  minds  of  men  trained  and 
experienced  in  earth  sciences,  In  exploratory 
techniques.  In  knowledge  of  the  babitait  of 
petroleum. 


With  the  predicted  shortages  of  gas  r«- 
sarves  as  a  result  of  PPC  pricing  pollclea 


countered  by  such  statements  as  its  being 
an  "energy  myth,"  how  can  we  get  Uufongh 
to  the  public?  Why  should  w«  not  speak  out 
forcefully  and  UiX  the  puhlle  "that  we  Udd 
you  so"? 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  low-prioe  advocates  preferred  to  listen 
to  gecdogical  testUnony  that  there  wbs  plenty 
of  gas  left  In  the  ground  to  equal  estimated 
needs  up  to  the  year  2000  or  beyond.  That 
Is  probably  true.  There  Is  a  great  deal  more 
gas  still  undiscovered.  And  yet  we  now  have 
a  shortage. 

How  oome?  Are  geologists  mlxsd  up  and 
self -contradictory?  Not  at  all.  The  people  who 
are  mixed  up  are  thoee  who  chose,  to  satisfy 
their  own  preconceived  notions  and  preju- 
dices, to  consider  the  geological  testimony 
contradlotory  and  to  select  for  belief  only 
part  of  that  testimony. 

What  was  ignored — and  what  geologists 
should  have  made  more  clear  to  avaryone 
In  Washington  and  to  the  general  pubUo — 
was  that,  yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  gas  undiscov- 
ered, but  it  vrlll  take  time,  talent,  and  treas- 
ure to  discover  It. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Geologists  are  now  being  called  on  to  per- 
form a  miracle  and  end  the  gas  shortage, 
whereas  If  geological  advice  had  seen  sought 
and  listened  to  years  ago,  there  would  be 
no  gas  shortage. 

All  during  the  past  decade,  the  statistics 
on  reserves,  production,  and  consumption  of 
natural  gas  plainly  demonstrated  that  danger 
loomed  ahead.  The  reserves-production  ratio 
declined  steadily  from  20  to  18,  to  IS.  Geolo- 
gists knew  that  this  spelled  danger.  They 
knew  that  very  soon  the  dellverabillty  of 
most  gas  fields  would  be  lees  than  the  peak- 
day  demand  of  the  pipelines  drawing  on 
them.  That  would  mean  that  on  some  winter 
days,  many  customers  would  have  their  gas 
service  curtailed. 

•  *  •  •  • 

DOMESTIC    INDUSTaY 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  for  some  time 
has  been  beating  the  drums  for  our  domestic 
industry  in  order  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  safe  and  secure  supplies  of  oil  or  gas 
for  our  own  needs  as  well  as  to  insiire  pro- 
duction, in  case  of  war  or  other  great  de- 
mand. We  have  all  seen  the  folly  of  too 
much  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  yet  our 
eastern  cfitlcs  wave  this  off  with  comments 
on  the  availability  of  Canadian  and  Vene- 
zuelan supplies.  However,  we  cannot  com- 
mandeer Canadian  production  and  Vene- 
zuela, while  imposing  sharp  new  taxes.  Im- 
plies overwater  transportation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  spite  of  the  wishful  thinking  of  "cheap 
foreign  oil"  and  the  threats  of  uncontrolled 
imports  and  offshore  production,  extraneous 
factors  are  inexorably  forcing  us  to  look  in- 
ward. Nationalization  of  properties  abroad, 
excessive  foreign  taxes,  tanker  shortages,  all 
should  make  Washington  and  the  public 
realize  that  we  must  not  forsake  onshore 
America  in  future  exploration  and  develop- 
ment planning. 

•  •  •  •  * 

We  know  of  the  desire  of  major  com- 
panies to  find  the  giant  oil  and  gas  fields,  and 
Indeed,  perhaps  the  best  hunting  grounds 
are  overseas  and  In  certain  parts  of  the  con- 
tinental shelves.  But,  by  being  over  water, 
they  ars  militarily  vulnerable,  as  well  as 
politically  unstable,  so  all  of  America's  future 
should  not  be  placed  In  theee  extended  areas. 

We  must  not  foresake  onshore  America, 
because  In  crisis  and  in  dependability.  It  will 
be  at  home  we  shall  have  to  turn  for  futiue 
supplies  of  oil  and  gas.  This  includes  getting 
on  with  oU  shale  and  coal  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CONTINBMTAL   SHKLTSS 

The  continental  shelves  are  the  greatest 
potential  for  new  big  oil  and  gas  deposits. 


The  onshore  geological  conditions  often  con- 
tinue for  many  miles  seaward  and  again,  new 
sediments,  structures  and  reefs  appear  off- 
shore. Difficult  as  this  exploration  and  devel- 
opment is,  the  Federal  Government  insists 
upon  making  it  more  expensive  and  restric- 
tive. ITie  request  for  raw  data  and  the  pur- 
chase of  independent  seismic  records  for  pre- 
sale  evaluations  add  to  the  overall  costs.  The 
government  cannot  establish  "value"  by  these 
methods  because  that  comes  onlv  with  drill- 
ing. What  Is  really  being  talked  about  is 
price  of  leases  in  the  market  place. 

The  arbitrary  cut-off  of  sovereignty  at  the 
200  meter  depth  line  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  an  arbitrary  and  unrealistic  bound- 
ary. Sovereignty  and  exploration  should  go  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  shelf — to  the  toe  of  the 
sl<^>e.  It  will  be  more  logical  to  extend  ex- 
ploration Into  deeper  water  on  definite  seis- 
mic featuree  than  to  chance  the  uncertain- 
ties of  stratigraphlc  trap  exploration  in 
shallower  water.  Though  that  may  come 
later. 

•  •  a  •  • 

SUAI.E    AND    COAL 

The  nitty-gritty  of  future  supplies  may  well 
depend  on  fuel  production  from  oil  shale  and 
coal,  as  well  as  deeper  drilling  and  the  po- 
tential of  new  provinces.  The  long  lead  time 
of  research  and  pilot  plant  operations  must 
be  figured  into  the  future.  One  doesn't  Just 
wish  these  things  into  production — thev 
must  be  legislated  into  positive  action  now 
for  futtire  use. 

•  •  •  •  • 

FVBLIC   LANDS 

The  Public  LAnd  Law  Review  Report  car- 
ries restrictive  threats  to  the  explorationlst 
and  the  industry.  In  the  Public  Land  States 
of  the  West,  the  recommended  change  from 
simultaneous  filings  to  competitive  bidding 
for  leases  on  public  land  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  small  operator  and  independent.  It 
would  raise  the  floor  of  leasing  costs  and  in- 
validate original  and  Individual  exploration 
plays.  The  suggestion  of  substituting  in  lieu 
of  tax  payments  to  the  Western  States  in- 
stead of  the  present  li>«ome  from  royalty  on 
production  would  hurt  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico.  Today,  Public  Land  States  receive 
37%  percent  of  the  one-eighth  royalty  on 
federal  land,  which  for  Wyoming  now 
amounts  to  about  20  million  dollars  per  year. 
The  new  system  would  return  only  one-sixth 
of  this  amount  or  about  3.5  million  dollars — 
you  can  guess  who  will  be  called  upon  in  the 
future  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

•  •  •  •  • 

KONOPOLY    CHASCES 

E^ploratlonlsts  also  need  freedom  of  orga- 
nization. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
Instigated  an  Investigation  Into  naonopoltstlc 
tendencies  in  the  energy  fields.  Implications 
are  that  companies  wish  to  control  all  energy 
fuel  sources  for  the  benefit  of  higher  prices 
and  control  of  the  market.  Here,  again,  we 
professional  geologists  must  be  concerned, 
because  our  exploratory  disciplines  cross  the 
lines  between  searching  for  oil.  gas,  uranium 
and  coal.  Certain  commDn  denonunators 
apply  across  the  board  to  all  sedlmenUry 
mineral  exploration.  For  Instance,  the  petro- 
leum geologist  and  the  xu^mlum  exploration- 
lst both  speak  the  common  language  of  core 
drilling,  fades  changes,  sand  permeabilities, 
stratigraphlc  traps,  ground  water  circulation 
and  tectonic  history.  It  Is  obvious  and  natural 
for  us  to  move  back  and  forth  in  our  profes- 
sional lives  from  one  sedimentary  mineral  to 
another.  So,  with  water,  coal  and  other  non- 
energy  minerals,  for  that  matter. 

Another  point  of  logic  and  commonality 
Is  that  often  exploration  for  several  energy 
minerals  may  be  on  the  same  land.  Core 
drilling  for  coal  may  turn  up  structure  for 
oU  or  gas.  And.  so  with  uranium.  Therefore, 
it  seems  logical  for  a  single  company  to  ooove 
Its  technical  personnel  from  one  field  of  ex- 
ploration to  another,  rather  than  fraction- 
ate into  separate  organizations. 
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The  Federal  Oovernment  and  the  public 
raust  recogiilee  the  essential  role  of  future 
geologists  In  needed  discoveries  of  oU  aud 
gas  for  future  demand.  This  recognition 
must  be  In  the  form  of  workable  leasing 
and  development  policies  in  both  onshore 
and  oSsbore  areas  of  potential.  This  recogni- 
tion should  extend  to  all  energy  mineral 
fields — oil.  gas,  oil  shale,  uranium  and  coal, 
and  recognize  the  compatibility  of  explora- 
tion techniques  and  concepts  to  the  aevcral 
minerals.  Current  probes  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  Federal  Trsule  Commission 
with  cries  of  "monopoly"  are  unwarranted. 
They  would  create  Inefficiency  and  greater 
cost   of    products. 


TRIALS  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
DEPLORED 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  these  days  about  growing  repres- 
sion in  the  United  States  about  policy, 
methods,  and  about  conspiracy  trials. 
Certainly,  all  who  respect  our  basic  tenets 
of  freedom  deplore  any  abuses  of  our 
democratic  principles.  And  Just  as  surely, 
abuse  In  one  nation  does  not  justify 
abuses  in  another. 

However,  I  want  to  point  out  the  sharp 
and  frightening  contrast  in  the  styles 
and  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  by  pointing  to 
the  so-called  trial  of  Soviet  Jews  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Trials  underway  now 
are  a  continuation  of  the  trials  which  re- 
cently concluded  in  Leningrad  and  the 
sentencing  of  nine  Soviet  Jews  to  Si- 
berian prison  camps. 

What  were  the  crimes  of  these  Jewish 
citizens?  Merely  that  they  wanted  to  live 
as  Jews,  to  leave  the  country,  or  to  speak 
and  read  Hebrew. 

Mr.  President,  this  trial  is  now  being 
followed  by  other  trials.  And  what  are  the 
crimes  of  those  on  trial?  A  desire  and 
effort  to  emigrate  from  Russia  to  Israel, 
a  right  to  emigrate  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try take  for  granted. 

Let  some  of  those  who  are  so  ready  to 
decry  justice  in  the  United  States  look 
at  what  Is  happening  to  Soviet  Jewry 
today.  The  repression  of  Jews  in  Russia 
is  an  international  crime.  The  mock 
trials,  the  absence  of  justice  and  the  in- 
humane attitude  of  the  riihng  Soviet  of- 
ficials toward  Jews  in  that  nation  draws 
a  sharp  contrast  to  justice  as  we  know 
it  in  this  country. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  not  doing  all 
It  can  in  protesting  these  trumped-up 
trials.  It  is  not  using  Its  good  influence 
with  the  Soviets,  nor  with  other  nations 
of  the  world,  to  stop  the  brutal  repres- 
sion of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  acts  must  be  condemned.  Only 
through  mobilization  of  world  opinion 
may  these  shameful  acts  by  the  Soviet 
Government  against  Jews  be  stopped. 
Free  men  must  speak  out. 


REVENUE  SHARING— FEDERAL 
TAKEOVER  OF  THE  WELFARE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  revenue  sharing. 

There  seems  to  be  some  consensus  that 
revenue  sharing  might  not  be  the  best 


method  of  assisting  the  States  with  their 
financial  problems. 

Another  method  of  assisting  the  States 
which  could  have  considerable  appeal  in- 
volves the  Federal  assumption  of  the 
cost  of  the  welfare  program. 

Our  distinguished  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  Prank  Licht,  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  a  resolution  approved  by 
the  New  England  Conference  of  State 
Public  Welfare  OfBcials  asking  for  grad- 
ual {issumption  of  welfare  costs  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  expression  of 
opinion  by  New  England  welfare  ofScials, 
I  believe,  should  be  considered  in  the 
Senate. 

Governor  Licht,  also,  in  a  very  cogent 
letter  to  Governor  Shapp  recently  out- 
lined in  more  detail  the  need  for  Federal 
takeover  of  our  States'  welfare  programs. 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  together  with  the  accompanying 
statement  and  the  resolution  of  the  New 
England  Conference  of  State  Public  Wel- 
fare OCQcials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  o«  Rhode  Isuind  and  Pkovi- 
DENCE  Plantations. 

Providence.  R.I..  March   18,  1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Clai  :  I  am  enclosing  for  your  exam- 
ination a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent 
to  my  fellow  Governors  relative  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  assumption  of  State  welfare 
costs. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  chart  dem- 
onstrating the  possible  savings  that  Rhode 
Island  could  expect  under  a  proposal  of  this 
nature. 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Frakk   Licht. 

Governor. 


State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence P*lantations, 

Providence,  R.I.,  March  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Milton  J.  Shapp, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

De.\r  QovEBNoa  Shapp:  I  write  you  con- 
cerning the  resolution  adopted  on  March  1. 
1971.  by  the  National  Council  of  State  Public 
Welfare   Administrators. 

While  the  resolution  related  directly  to 
the  social  security  Increase  so  recently  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  I  believe  the  princi- 
ple of  a  phased  federal  assumption  of  wel- 
fare costs  embodied  in  the  resolution  is  one 
that  merits  continued  Congressional  con- 
cern, irrespective  of  the  decision  regarding 
an  increase  in  social  security  benefits.  I  also 
believe  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  considered  not  only  Immediately  but  also 
separately  from  H.R.  1,  which  is  the  Admin- 
istration's Family  Assistance  Plan. 

Specifically,  this  resolution  provides  for  a 
five-year  program  of  gradual  assumption  of 
State  welfare  costs  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  such,  this  Is  consistent  with  the 
policy  position  taken  at  the  past  two  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conferences  in  which  I 
have  participated,  and  which  advocates  In 
part  "substitution,  on  a  phased  basis,  of  a 
federally  financed  system  of  welfare  pay- 
ments for  the  current  federal-state  program 
for  the  aged,  blind,  disabled  and  dependent 
children,  and  Including  also  the  general  eis- 
slstance  programs  now  financed  by  the  States 
themselves." 

If  the  Congress  were  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  this  proposal.  It  would  bring  considerable 
fiscal  relief  not  only  to  Rhode  Island  but  to 


every  state  in  the  union.  Briefly,  It  would  In 
calendar  year  1971  hold  the  states  respon- 
sible for  no  more  than  aC",  of  their  calen- 
dar 1970  expenditure  for  public  assistance 
and  medical  assistance.  Further,  In  progres- 
sive stages,  It  would  result  In  a  total  fed- 
eralization of  the  cash  assistance  and  medical 
assistance  programs  by  the  end  of  a  five- 
year  period. 

For  Rhode  Island  it  would  mean  the  fol- 
lowing: Excluding  administrative  costs, 
Rhode  Island  spent  some  972  million  in  cash 
assistance  and  medical  assistance  In  calen- 
dar year  1970.  We  project  an  expenditure 
this  year  of  some  $96  million.  Based  on  the 
proposed  SC^r  celling  this  would  result  in  a 
920  million  reduction  in  the  State's  share  of 
ex]>enditures  for  the  federal/state  categories 
of  assistance.  This  Includes  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance, Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Disabled, 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
and  our  Medical  Assistance  program  inclu- 
sive of  administrative  costs.  As  a  fellow  Gov- 
ernor, I  know  you  can  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  such  a  development  with  respect 
to  your  own  state's  situation,  as  well  as  the 
Importance  of  moving  toward  total  federal- 
ization. 

Finally,  in  order  that  no  misunderstand- 
ing might  occur,  let  me  reiterate  that  I  do 
not  consider  this  a  substitute  for  revenue 
sharing  Our  Conference  Is  already  on  record 
In  favor  of  federal  assumption  of  welfare 
costs  and  revenue  sharing,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  continue  to  work  for  enact- 
ment of  both  concepts.  In  my  view  It  is  not 
a  question  of  one  or  the  other,  but  of  press- 
ing for  Implementation  of  both.  It  Is  In  that 
spirit  that  I  urge  your  support  for  legislation 
chat  would  accon^lish  this  objective. 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  Light, 

Governor. 
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POSSIBLE  R.I    SAVINGS  UNDER  80-PERCENT  HOLD  HARM- 
LESS CLAUSE 


CitegofY 


AABD 6.852  513  3966.015  4,218.600 

AFOC  R   28.054,078  17.532,083  18.172.579 

AFOC-U 1.009,454  877.748  805,500 

£A 524.379  449.519  450,000 

IIA.^. 36.208.187  24,940,595  24,587,129 

ToUI.. 72.648,611  47,765,960  48,233,808 

Stale  sliare 35.  089.  279  23.  070.  959  23.991,496 

New  hmit  80  percent  14,035.712  14  035  712 

Possible  savings 9.035  247  9,955  784 

PA  Adminisltalion          1699.230  850  864  1,605.720 

Stateshare  ...  36,  788.  509  23  921.823  25597,216 

New  limit  80  percent 14.715.404  14,715.404 

Possible  savings 9,206,419  10,881,812 


'  50  ptrcent  of  1972. 

Note    Total   State   expenditures-  1971,    129.43X807;    1972, 
122.073,105;  1973.  $14,715,404;  1974,  $7,357,702;  1975,  none. 


RKSOHmON 

The  New  England  Conference  of  State 
Public  Welfare  OfBcials  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution  at  a  Dieting  on 
March  12,  1971: 

Whereas,  the  immediate  fiscal  situation 
throughout  the  New  England  States  Is  most 
critical,  and  Federal  help  la  most  urgently 
needed;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  is  now  considering 
legislation  to  reform  the  present  welfare 
program;   and 

Whereas,  such  welfare  reform  will  require 
many  months  of  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration; now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  that  legislation  be  introduced  ret- 
roactive to  January  1,  1971  which  would  in- 
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elude  a  hold-harmless  formula  (based  on 
calendar  year  1970)  which  would  establish 
a  celling  of  80%  of  state  expenditures  for 
all  cash  payment  programs  for  all  categories 
and  Medicaid  and  administrative  costs  re- 
lated thereto  starting  January  1,  1971.  the 
federal  government  also  to  assume  an  incre- 
mentally increasing  share  each  year  (20  7o) 
of  such  costs  over  a  five-year  period  until 
the  federal  government  assumes  full  respon- 
sibility for  all  such  costs. 

Such  legislation  would  provide  immediate 
flacal  relief. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  TO  HOME 
BUYERS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  for  the  important 
part  it  plays  in  stabilizing  the  mortgage 
market  and  making  mortgage  funds 
available  in  times  of  crisis. 

Just  today,  for  example,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Oliver  M.  Jones,  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  in  which  he 
brought  to  my  attention  a  proposed  auc- 
tion by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  which  will  give  muchi  needed 
relief  in  making  more  funds  available  to 
home  buyers.  This  may  sound  strange 
coming  at  a  time  when  home  building 
is  at  a  level  higher  than  It  has  been  for 
years,  but  in  just  the  past  few  weeks,  all 
long-term  interest  rates  have  moved 
sharply  upward  as  the  anticipation  of 
recovery  in  the  economy  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  funds.  With  cor- 
porate bonds  selling  at  8.25  percent,  we 
cannot  hope  to  find  savers'  funds  flow- 
ing into  mortgages  at  7  percent.  Thus, 
another  crisis  has  been  generated  for 
housing  under  our  FHA  and  VA  housing 
programs  by  an  unrealistic  ceiling  on 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  that  has  driven 
the  discount  on  these  mortgages  to  8 
percent  or  more.  I  have  long  advocated 
that  the  administered  ceiling  of  FHA  and 
VA  mortgage  rates  be  abolished  so  that 
we  would  not  have  these  periods  of  fa- 
mine in  the  flow  of  funds  into  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  and  the  addition  of  dis- 
count points  to  the  interest  rate  which 
must  be  absorbed  by  either  the  buyer,  the 
seller,  or  both.  Certainly,  the  gyrations 
in  the  long-term  interest  rates  of  recent 
months  point  once  again  to  the  need  to 
permit  the  FHA  and  VA  interest  rates 
to  move  freely  with  market  conditions. 

The  only  thing  that  has  kept  home 
building  at  current  high  levels  under  the 
FHA-VA  programs  is  the  prior  commit- 
ments made  by  mortgage  bankers  months 
ago.  In  this  sense,  the  mortgage  banker 
acts  as  a  buffer  when  interest  rates 
change  dramatically.  The  ability  of  the 
mortgage  banker  to  perform  this  func- 
tion has  now  been  fully  absorbed.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  commend  FNMA  for  its  pro- 
posed special  auction  to  relieve  the  severe 
pressure  on  the  mortgage  market  created 
by  an  accumulated  backlog  of  7  p>ercent 
mortgages,  thus  making  additional  funds 
available  to  home  buyers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  BENNrrr, 
1/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  We  Icnow  that  for 
many  years  you  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. The  recent  action  of  FNMA  in  announc- 
ing a  special  auction  to  help  make  funds 
more  available  for  home  financing  further 
establishes  FNMA  as  a  rational  and  impor- 
tant auxiliary  to  the  mortgage  market. 

The  recent  trend  has  been  for  wholly  pri- 
vate Investors,  such  as  savings  aud  loan 
associations  and  mutual  savings  banks,  to 
purchase  very  few  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 
Consequently,  mortgage  bankers  have  tied 
up  the  bulk  of  their  capital  In  loans  which 
they  have  originated  but  have  been  unable  to 
sell.  With  capital  unavailable  for  home 
mortgages,  prospective  home  buyers  and 
sellers  sufler  a  hardship. 

FNMA's  special  auction  will  give  some 
much  needed  relief  to  this  situation.  Bids 
will  be  accepted  on  a  great  volume  of  mort- 
gages originated  and  closed  at  7  percent. 
The  money  paid  by  FNMA  for  these  mon- 
gages  will,  in  turn,  be  used  to  originate  new 
mortgages.  It  Is  hoped  that  FNMAs  action 
In  removing  the  backlog  of  unsold  mort- 
gages by  uae  of  the  special  auction  wlU  re- 
store some  sUbUity  to  the  mortgage  market. 

The  real  culprit  is  Infiatlon,  of  course,  and 
an  unrealistic  celling  on  FHA  and  VA  In- 
terest rates  which  operates  not  to  make 
mortgage  loans  available  at  a  lower  cost  to 
the  borrower,  but  to  make  mortgage  loans 
available  only  with  prohibitively  high  dis- 
count points.  Investors  demand  a  market 
yield;  therefore,  dlsootint  points  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  FHA  rate  up  to  the  market 
rate.  If  the  FHA  rate  were  permitted  to  float 
with  the  market,  funds  would  be  readily 
available  for  home  mortgages.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  times  such  as  the  present 
when  thrift  Institutions,  the  chief  Investors 
in  residential  mortgages,  have  an  abundance 
of  funds.  We  hope  the  Congress  will  see  the 
folly  of  an  Imposed  FHA-VA  interest  rate 
and  win  remove  this  serious  impediment  to 
a  ready  availability  of  mortgage  funds. 
Sincerely, 

Oliver  H.  Jonee, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  Vi^ALKER  ART  CENTER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  recently  described  the 
new  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis 
as  "one  of  the  finest  contemporary  muse- 
um facilities  in  the  world." 

In  part,  the  enthusiasm  of  distin- 
guished art  critics  can  be  attributed  to 
the  inspiration  shared  by  Mr.  Martin 
Friedman,  the  Walker's  director,  and  the 
architectural  firm  of  Edward  Larrabee 
Barnes.  Their  dedication  and  genius 
have  merged  In  the  creation  of  a  new 
structural  form — one  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  artists  and 
to  maximize  the  total  artistic  expe- 
rience offered  each  viewer. 

A  great  many  other  individuals  and 
groups  deserve  a  tribute  for  making  the 
Walker  a  triumph  among  art  galleries. 
Each  has  helped  to  create  a  positive  cli- 
mate in  Minnesota  for  continued  growth 
and  achievement  in  the  arts. 

For  instance,  the  T.  B.  Walker  Foun- 


dation should  be  commended  for  its  con- 
tribution of  one  third  the  $5.5  million 
necessary  to  build  the  art  center.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  how  foun- 
dations can  wisely  direct  private  re- 
sources toward  improving  the  total  qual- 
ity of  life  in  a  community. 

I  think  as  important  as  any  single 
contribution,  however,  is  the  tremendous 
responsiveness  of  residents  of  the  Twin 
Cities  area  toward  encouraging  the  fine 
arts.  Their  support  has  made  possible 
the  construction  of  a  cultural  complex 
composed  of  the  Walker  Art  Center  and 
Institute  and  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Thea- 
ter. Last  week  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  this  complex  has  already  be- 
come "one  of  the  nerve  centers  of  artis- 
tic activity  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  about  the  remarkable  Walker  Art 
Center. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  18,  1971] 

Minneapolis  Mcseum  Opens  Todat 

(By  Hilton  Kramer) 

Mtnkeapolis. — After  a  weekend  of  parties, 
previews.  Inaugural  ceremonies  and  other 
festivities — including  a  Sunday  afternoon 
"pop  circus"  for  children — the  Walker  Art 
Center  will  open  its  new  fS.S-tnllUon  build- 
ing to  the  general  public  tcwnorrow,  I  suspect 
It  Is  going  to  be  one  of  those  buildings  that 
will  change  a  lot  of  minds  about  what  Wfl 
can  and  should  expect  from  the  architects 
who  design  our  new  musetuns.  For  here, 
amazingly  enough,  is  a  new  museum  build- 
ing that  gives  cheerful  priority  to  the  works 
of  art  It  Is  meant  to  house. 

The  new  structure  was  designed  by  Ed- 
ward Larrabee  Bannes,  the  New  York  archi- 
tect. It  Is  starkly  "minimalist"  in  its  exterior 
appearance,  with  vlrtvially  unbroken  wln- 
dowless  walls  forming  a  powerful  and,  at 
first  glance,  anyway,  rather  forbidding  mono- 
lithic sculptural  mass.  But  the  austerity  of 
the  exterior  design  functions  to  provide  tis 
with  an  Interior  that  Is  a  miracle  of  com- 
modious exhibition  and  work  space. 

The  seven  large  rectaJigular  galleries,  radi- 
ating from  a  core  consisting  of  stairways  and 
an  elevator  shaft,  are  at  once  delightfully 
simple,  unassertive,  elegant  and  extremely 
sympathetic  to  their  museum  functions.  The 
entire  exterior  of  the  buildings,  which  In- 
cludes three  large  rooftop  terraces  for  ex- 
hibiting sculpture  In  the  open  air,  Is  faced 
with  a  farm,  earth-oolored  brick.  The  In- 
terior is  painted  a  uniform  pure  white,  en- 
hancing tJtie  sense  of  felicitous  space  that  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  design. 

In  addition  to  the  ample  exhibition  space 
In  the  galleries  and  the  opan-alr  terraces,  the 
structure  also  contains  a  350-8eat  audito- 
rium, a  lecture-Information  room  for  fllma 
and  other  audio-visual  materials,  a  small 
restaurant,  a  reae«rch  Ul>rary,  a  book  shop 
and  Blsable  offices  and  wt^kroomt. 

For  the  opening,  the  director  of  the 
Walker,  Martin  Friedman,  has  mounted  an 
exhibition  called  "Works  for  New  Spaces." 
This  exhibition  will  certainly  do  nothing  to 
diminish  the  reputation  Mr.  Friedman  has 
earned  in  recent  years  as  a  vigorous  cham- 
pion of  everything  that  la  farthest  out  on 
the  current  art  scene.  A  large  group  of 
artists.  Including  both  the  famous  and  the 
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obecure.  was  Invited  to  create  works  espe- 
cially for  the  museum's  Interior  and  exterior 
^Taces. 

Thus,  among  other  contributions,  we  have 
a  corridor.  74  feet  long,  of  blue,  pink,  yellow 
and  green  flu<x«8cenit  light  tubes  designed 
by  Dan  Slavln;  a  so-called  "Observatory" 
consisting  of  sheetmetal,  heavy  blocks  of 
wood  and  sandbags,  arranged  on  one  of  the 
outdoor  terraces  by  Robert  Morris,  and  an 
untitled  landscape  arrangement  of  sand,  thin 
sheets  of  glass,  soiad  hidden  lights,  all  very 
delicate  and  poetic,  by  Laddie  John  Dill. 

The  most  spectacular  work  In  the  show  is 
an  enormous  series  of  10  macabre  black 
shapes  by  Lynda  BengUs  th&t  Jut  out  from 
the  gallery  wall — an  abstract  sculptural  en- 
vironment that  looks  as  If  it  had  been  in- 
spired by  Alfred  Hitchcock  in  one  of  his  most 
menacing  moods. 

Among  the  other  artists  represented  in  the 
"Works  for  New  Spaces"  are  Larry  Bell,  Sam 
OUliam.  Robert  Irwin,  Don  Judd,  Robert 
Raucbenberg,  Richard  Serra,  and  the  "Pulsa" 
group,  which  staged  another  of  Its  boring 
strobe  light  entertainments  in  a  park  across 
the  road  from  the  museum. 

For  many  visitors,  however,  the  chief  In- 
terest for  the  moment  was  in  seeing  how  the 
Walker's  own  permanent  collection  of  mod- 
em painting  and  sculpture  looked  Ln  its  new 
architectural  setting.  In  my  opinion.  It 
looked  splendid.  Mr.  Barnes  has  served  his 
client  supremely  well,  and  the  Walker  staff 
has  responded  by  Installing  the  collection 
with  an  eye  to  its  special  strengths. 

The  collection  itself,  however,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  Its  kind.  It  is 
strongest  In  works  of  the  last  decade,  which 
has  been  Mr.  Friedman's  principal  Interest 
during  the  term  of  his  directorship.  It  is 
weak — indeed,  in  many  areiu  nonexistent — 
In  major  works  from  the  earlier  history  of 
modem  art.  One  can  only  hope  that  the 
opening  of  the  new  building  will  now  inspire 
some  energetic  collecting  of  such  works.  The 
Walker  is  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
finest  contemporary  museum  facilities  in  the 
world,  and  It  ought  to  have  a  collection  that 
is  equal  to  It. 

The  building  occupies  the  site  on  which 
the  old  Walker  Art  Center  structure  was 
razed  two  yeaxs  ago.  It  adjoins  the  Tyrone 
Outhrle  Theater,  and  there  are  several  points 
of  easy  access  to  the  museum  from  the 
theater  building.  The  two  buUdings  thus 
form  a  small  cultural  complex  that  has  al- 
ready established  Itself  as  one  of  the  nerve 
centers  of  artistic  activity  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  journalist  Eric  Sevareid 
commented  cai  the  problems  of  rural 
America  on  the  CBS  Evening  News  of 
May  27.  As  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing news  commentators,  Mr.  Seva- 
reid's  observations  were  particularly 
welcome  on  the  topic  of  agriculture. 

The  farmer  of  today  feels  he  is  the 
whipping  boy  and  the  forgotten  man  of 
today's  economy.  And  Mr.  Sevareid  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  comment  on  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  rursd  America  because 
of  his  North  Dakota  boyhood.  Because  I 
feel  this  commentary  is  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpt,    Walter    Croniute,    Mat    27,    1971 

SEVAREm.  The  prices  Americans  pay  for 
their  food,  rising  more  slowly  than  most 
things  the  last  couple  of  years,  are  now  be- 


ginning to  rtse  faster  than  most  things.  But 
in  spite  of  this,  the  tempers  of  most  Ameri- 
can farmers,  revealed  in  the  November  elec- 
tion to  be  high,  are  not  likely  to  simmer 
downward. 

They  are  still  caught  In  the  parity  bind. 
Parity  is  the  statistical  relationship  between 
what  farm  produce  earns  and  what  the 
farmer  pays  for  his  supplies  and  equipment. 
In  an  ideal  world  it  would  stand  at  a  hun- 
dred percent.  In  the  1968  campaign  Mr. 
Nixon  said  he  would  get  it  above  the  then 
existing  level  of  74.  Parity  is  now  down  to  99. 

But  even  a  sharp  rise  in  parity,  if  that's 
possible,  wont  really  touch  the  underlying 
conditions  of  farming  and  rural  life  In  this 
country.  People,  money  and  political  power 
have  simply  moved  away  from  the  farm 
counties  In  a  vast  demographic  landslide, 
more  than  20  million  rural  people  migrating 
into  the  cities  and  suburbs  over  the  last  25 
years,  and  the  movement  continues  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  half  million  a  year. 

Two  basic  conceptions  have  emerged  as 
everyone  has  pondered  what  to  do  about  this 
historic  shift.  One  is  that  the  excruciating 
big  city  problems  cannot  be  served  entirely 
in  the  big  cities;  another  that  farm  areas 
cannot  be  left  entirely  to  farming.  Somehow 
more  rural  people  have  to  find  It  possible  to 
stay  there,  and  somehow  more  city  people 
have  to  find  It  possible  to  move  and  work 
there. 

It's  with  this  fundamental  level  of  the 
problem  that  some  presently  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  trying  to  deal.  There  are  many  serv- 
ice institutions  and  small  Industries  that 
can  properly  relocate  In  rural  areas  if  they 
can  get  and  hold  trained  manpower.  The 
Administration  wants  to  consolidate  various 
grant  programs  to  rural  areas  and  small  cit- 
ies under  its  revenue  sharing  concept;  50 
Senators,  led  by  Pearson  of  ECansas.  want 
tax  incentives  for  relocated  industries;  40 
Senators,  led  by  McCTlellan  of  Arkansas, 
would  encourage  allocation  of  federal  con- 
tracts and  manpower  training  programs  for 
businesses  that  move  to  the  countryside. 

It  Is  hard  to  make  a  case  that  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  overpopulated,  very  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  the  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation has  gone  painfully  lopsided. 


AN  INCREASING  CONSENSUS  FOR 
METRIC  CONVERSION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that 
each  day  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
coming convinced  of  the  merit  of  a  prop- 
osition that  I  have  long  held;  that  is,  the 
United  States  should  convert  to  a  metric 
system  of  measures. 

Recently,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  national  com- 
mitment to  metric  conversion. 

I  commend  the  association  for  their 
position  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Rksoldtion 


-Revised — Metric  System 


Whereas  now  as  never  before  scientists, 
engineers,  and  Industry  throughout  the  world 
are  endeavoring  to  coordinate  their  efforts, 
and 

Whereas  this  coordination  should  be  en- 
couraged by  scientific  and  professional  orga- 
nizations, national  governments,  and  Indi- 
viduals: and  the  United  States  has  long  been 
noted  for  Its  policies  of  International  scien- 
tific cooperation,  and 

Whereas  communications  are  essential  to 
cooperation  and  coordination  In  any  realm 
of  endeavor,  and 

Whereas  uniform  standards  and  measure- 
ment systems  are  of  basic  importance  to 
scientific  communication,  and 


Whereas  many  Industries  are  finding  in- 
creased metric  usage  advantageous,  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
submit  in  August  1971  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  results  of  a  study  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  recommend- 
ing a  future  course  of  action  for  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  metric  usage. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the  AAAS 
urge  its  members  \o  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  modernized  metric  (S  I)  system  and 
use  It  In  their  published  work  whenever  effec- 
tive communications  are  not  Impaired  by 
doing  so,  and 

That  the  AAAS  \irge  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  Its  study  of  alternative  national 
{KiUcles  toward  metrication  to  recommend  a 
clear  national  commitment  to  eventual  con- 
version to  predominantly  metric  usage  and 
plan  specific  steps  for  implementing  a  volun- 
tary national  program  of  conversion  during 
the  coming  decade. 

Originally  Introduced  by  Roman  Skorskl, 
University  of  Alabama;  revised  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coimcll  Affairs  by  the  Metric 
Association. 


THE  THREE  SISTERS  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  youth  of  America 
today  is  the  cataljrst  for  preserving  what 
is  left  of  our  natural  beauty  and  re- 
sources for  future  generations. 

My  daily  mall  Is  heavily  sprinkled 
with  letters  and  cards  from  young  people 
whose  thinking  Is  still  imcontaminated 
by  the  glare,  noise,  dirt,  and  other  ma- 
terial advantages  and  comforts  bestowed 
by  modem  technology.  They  seem  to 
have  that  extra  sense  of  appreciation 
that  takes  note  of  the  singing  bird,  the 
crawling  caterpillar,  the  sparkling  clean 
mountain  stream,  the  high  and  windy 
fresh  breeze,  and  the  peace  and  calm 
of  an  imcluttered  meadow.  Perhaps  they 
stop  long  enough  to  see  through  the  fog 
of  the  temporary  man-made  benefits  and 
comforts  to  the  longer  lasting  ones  al- 
ready here  and  graciously  given  to  us 
by  nature.  It  is  not  imusual  for  these 
young  people  to  stop  In  the  midst  of  their 
letters  to  me,  seemingly  for  loss  of  words 
to  describe  their  feelings,  and  literally 
draw  their  thoughts  In  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  the  young  artist.  Their  vivid 
and  colorful  messages  are  not  lost.  They 
provide  raie  with  the  greatest  Inspiration 
to  pursue  the  goal  of  protection,  restora- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  American 
heritage. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  I  received  let- 
ters fnxn  junior  high  school  students  at 
Seven  Oak  School  in  Lebanon,  Oreg.. 
portraying  in  earnest,  simple  words  their 
love  for  the  natural  beauty  of  Oregon, 
and  their  concern  about  the  reported 
possibility  of  pumice  mining  in  the  Three 
Sisters  Wilderness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lebanon, 
May  la,  1971. 

Dear  Mb.  Packwood:  I  am  a  thirteen 
year-old,  eighth  grade  student  at  Seven  Oak 
School.  I'm  writing  this  letter  to  let  you  know 
my  feelings  about  the  Three  Sisters  Wilder- 
ness Areas. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  I  will  be  a  future  user 
of  these  wilderness  areas,  I  wish  to  express 
my  opinions  about  the  useage  of  this  land. 
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I  Just  came  from  California  to  Oregon.  The 
one  thing  that  Impressed  me  the  most  was 
the  "wilderness  areas",  the  untouched  land 
that  let  nature  live  it's  own  co\irse. 

It  has  Just  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  these  areas  are  being  conslded  to  bs 
open  for  mining  areas.  It's  being  claimed 
that  there  won't  be  any  damage  to  the  land. 
Can  this  be?  How  can  you  take  from  the 
ground,  make  a  road,  cut  down  trees  and 
gay  that  there  won't  be  any  damage  to  the 
land?  Also  what  we  take  out  of  the  earth 
may  not  grow  back. 

I  would  like  a  personal  reply  about  the  ac- 
tions that  will  be  taken  for  or  against  my 
letter. 

Thank  you, 

JOLENE  Frte. 

IiEBANON,  Oreo., 

May  19.  1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  an  eighth  grade 
student  at  Lebanon's  7  Oak  Jr.  High. 

I  am  also  a  future  user  of  Oregon's  recre- 
ational facilities. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  our  Three  Sis- 
ters Wilderness  Area.  I  feel  that  pumice  min- 
ing should  not  be  able  to  go  into  our  Wilder- 
ness Areas. 

Our  teacher  was  talking  to  the  class  about 
this  subject.  He  Is  ail  ag»lnst  the  pumice 
mining.  He  brought  up  the  Idea  about  trucks 
that  make  roads  through  the  Areas  for  pu- 
mice mining. 

Even  if  they  fill  In  the  roads  there  will 
still  be  signs  of  man  and  his  garbage.  What 
I  mean  by  this  is  that  the  truck  drivers  will 
throw  their  beer  cans,  gum  wrappers,  pop 
cans,  lunch  sacks,  and  many  other  things 
out  the  windows.  I  can  name  one  himdred 
or  more  things  that  they  can  filth  and  de- 
stroy with  their  trash ! 

It  wont  Just  destroy  the  beauty,  but  their 
big  trucks  and  machines  could  drive  animals 
out  of  their  homes  and  feeding  areas. 

I  have  seen  slides  of  the  Oearheart  Mt. 
Area.  I  have  seen  its  Natural  Beauty  and  I 
know  that  you  dont  want  these  Areas  to  be 
invaded. 

I'm  very  concerned  because  these  intruders 
will  go  In,  ruin  the  beauty,  drive  the  ani- 
mals out  of  their  homes  and  feeding  areas, 
and  take  the  pretty  green  trees  I 

Please  tell  me  what  you  have  done  and 
what  you  are  going  to  try  and  do  about 
this? 

Sincerely, 

COIUOE  MOCKKT. 

Lebanon,  Oreg., 

May  19. 1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  an  eighth  grade 
student  of  seven  Oak  school,  and  am  a  user 
of  Oregon's  WUderness  areas.  I  am  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  pumice  mining  that  may 
take  place  in  the  three  Sisters  WUderness 
area. 

I  think  that  the  laws  must  quickly  be 
changed  so  this  and  many  other  wilderness 
areas  will  not  be  ruined  by  Industry  and  Its 
aftereffects. 

So  would  you  please  send  me  some  infor- 
mation on  what  you  are  doing  and  In  the 
future  going  to  do  about  this  matter. 
Thank  you, 

Shawn  Perron. 

Lebanon.  Orxc., 

May  18, 1971. 

Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  an  eight  grade  stu- 
dent at  Seven  Oak  School  (Lebanon  Ore.) 
and  I  am  very  concerned  In  the  "Three  Sis- 
ters WUderness  Area,"  because  It  might  be 
destroyed  by  pumice  mining. 

I  know  that  piunlce  mining  Is  used  for 
cleaning  and  polish  but  Is  It  that  needful 
that  we  have  to  destroy  one  of  our  few  re- 
maining wilderness  areas  in  Oregon  Just  to 
remove  a  stain  or  polish  a  table?  And  Xm- 
rtdes  that  there  are  probably  better  areas  to 
mine  pumice  anyway. 


If  they  do  start  to  mine  think  at  tbe  wild- 
life. Birds  destroy  tbese  eggs  and  unim^i^  friu 
move  to  other  areas  where  they  mlg^t  starve. 

I  and  future  users  of  this  area  enjoy  It  very 
much. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  if  you 
could  send  me  information  on  what  you  are 
doing  and  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
Thtuik  you. 

Tom  Kingsljet. 

P.S.  I  am  a  boy  soout  and  I  go  camping  up 
in  that  area  and  would  like  to  do  it  more. 

Lebanon,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  a  student  of 
Seven  Oaks  School  In  Lebanon,  Oregon.  I 
use  your  recreational  facilities  with  my  fasn- 
Uy,  and  to  use  it  In  the  future  when  I  am 
married  and  have  a  family  of  my  own.  I  am 
very  concerned  the  pumice  mining  that  a 
company  from  California  Is  going  to  take 
from  a  nice  WUderness  area  near  here. 

This  area  I  am  talking  about  is  the  Three 
Sisters  Wilderness  Area.  If  this  oompany  is 
allowed  to  mine  there,  it  wUl  destroy  the 
ecology  ring  of  the  area.  It  will  mean  that 
the  animals  would  be  scared  away,  and  birds 
nests  would  be  destroyed  because  the  Forest 
Service  wUl  have  to  buUd  a  road  through  the 
WUderness  Area.  Trees  would  have  to  be  cut 
down,  graders  would  make  noise,  land  by  the 
road  would  be  polluted  by  truck  drivers  when 
they  throw  paper  and  beer  or  pop  cans  out  of 
the  windows  of  the  pn«giT>g  trucks. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  reply 
this  letter   by   Just   stopping  the  company 
from  ruining  our  great  Oregon  environment. 
Kindness  and  respect, 

Jean  Ann  Jones. 


Lebanon  Ore., 

May  18.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  an  eighth 
grader,  14  years  old,  and  I  am  a  future  user 
of  the  recreation  faclUtles.  I  would  like  to 
state  my  great  concern  about  the  pumice 
mining  on  the  Three  Sisters  WUderness  area 
that  may  come  about.  I  like  areas  Uke  this 
because  It's  a  good  place  where  chUdren  can 
learn  about  nature  and  there's  other  genera- 
tions that  should  be  able  to  enjoy  this  area 
Just  as  much  as  I  can.  I  would  t>'*"fc^  you 
very  much  if  you  would  see  what  you 
can  do  to  help  me.  Please  send  me  a  reply 
on  what  are  doing  to  help  this  problem,  and 
my  concern. 

Yours  truly, 

Susan  Blanssan. 

Lebanon  Ore., 

May  18,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  My  name  is  Danny 
Provost.  I  am  13  years  old.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade.  And  I  am  concerned  about  the 
Three  Sisters  WUderness  area.  My  dad  and 
I  go  up  there  camping  and  I  dont  want  It 
to  be  turned  Into  a  mining  camp,  X  would 
like  it  to  be  left  Just  as  It  Is.  Just  because  they 
are  running  out  of  pumloe  doesn't  mean 
they  should  take  It  out  of  a  wilderness  area. 
I  would  like  It  left  Just  It  has  been;  no  roads. 
I  would  like  some  action  on  it  right  now. 
Thank  you. 

Tours  truly, 

Dannt  Provost. 

Lebanon,  Ore., 

May  19, 1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  fourteen  years 
old  and  am  a  student  at  Seven  Oak  School. 
I  am  a  future  user  of  Oregon  recreational 
facilities.  I  am  concerned  about  the  pumice 
mining  that  may  take  place  In  the  Three 
Sisters  Wilderness  Area. 

I  feel  that  saving  this  area  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  mining  company  making 
money. 

The  pimilce  In  the  Three  Sisters  area  may 
run  out  pretty  soon  and  they  will  Jnst  move 
Into  some  other  wilderness  area.  I  like  to  go 
hiking  and  camping  in  wilderness  areas  that 


ars  untouched  by  mankind.  Would  yon  please 
send  me  a  written  reply  about  how  you  feel 
about  thts.  what  you  can  and  are  doing,  or 
if  I  can  do  anything  to  help. 
Tours  Truly, 

Scott  Bradt. 

Ijcbanon,  Obe., 

May  1».  1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I'm  a  thirteen  year 
old  student  at  Seven  Oak  Junior  High.  I'm 
a  future  user  of  recreatloiua  facilities  and 
I'm  concerned  about  the  Pumlc  mining  of  the 
Three  Sisters. 

If  the  Industry  takes  It  over  no  one  can 
see  the  reid  beauty  of  a  non-poUuted  forest. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  you  are  taking 
steps  to  prevent  what  the  Industry  wants  to 
do. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  can  send  me 
a   reply   en   how  you   plan   to   do   this   and 
what  you  think  about  It. 
Sincerely, 

CiNDT  MmOLETON 

Lebanon,  Oreo., 

May  19, 1971. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:    I  am  fourteen 
years  old  and  go  to  Seven  Oak  school. 

I  am  a  future  user  of  recreational  areas,  and 
very  concerned  about  the  Three  Sisters  Wild- 
erness area.  I  think  you  have  the  abUlty  to 
help  Oregon  keep  this  wilderness  area  from 
becoming  used  in  the  wrong  ways. 

Please  help  us  stop  California  from  digging 
pumice  mines  in  one  of  the  very  few  wilder- 
ness areas  that  we  have.  Thank  you. 
Yours  truly. 

Susan  Baker. 

Lebanon,  Oreg., 

May  18,1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  fourteen  years 
old  and  in  the  eighth  grade  at  Seven  Oaks 
school. 

I  am  concerned  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  Three  Sisters  WUderness  area. 
I  am  sure  when  I  get  older  I  wUl  use  many 
of  the  wilderness  areas,  and  wouldnt  want 
any  of  them  to  be  wrecked  up  or  even  touched 
by  man.  I  am  sure  that  If  that  California 
mining  company  gets  hold  of  It  they  wUl 
wreck  it  by  the  time  they  get  out  of  the 
pumice  beds  there  wlU  be  a  big  wide  mud 
road  and  everyone  vrtll  know  that  man  has 
been  there  and  left  his  mark.  I  wotUd  please 
like  a  written  reply  on  what  you  are  doing 
right  now  and  what  you  are  going  to  be  do- 
ing about  mining  the  pumice  from  the  Three 
Sisters  Wilderness  area. 
Thank  you , 

CiNDT  Wtn. 

Lebanon,  Oreg.,  May  18, 1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  a  student  of 
Seven  Oak  school  and  a  future  user  of  Ore- 
gon's recreational  facilities.  I  am  concerned 
mainly  about  the  idea  of  the  pumice  mining 
in  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  Area.  I  am 
also  concerned  about  the  other  wUdemess 
areas  that  man,  himself  Is  ruining  by  litter 
and  other  kinds  of  pollution. 

If  the  laws  are  not  changed  this  land 
wlU  go.  And  we  wUl  never  be  able  to  bring 
back  the  ecological  beauty  that  It  has  now. 

I  would   like  for  you  to  send   me  some 
Information  on  what  you  are  and  will  be 
doing  about  this. 
Thank  jrou 

Mike  Zook. 

Lkbanon,  Oreg.,  May  19. 1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I'm  14  years  old  and 
go  to  Seven  Oak  School,  I'm  a  user  and  go- 
ing to  be  a  future  user  of  recreation  fa- 
culties. 

I'm  deathly  concerned  about  the  pumloe 
mining  that  just  could,  if  not  st<^i>ed  go  on 
at  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  Area.  This 
woiUd  ruin  nattffe's  beauty  for  all  of  Ore- 
gon. 
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How  ar«  you  going  to  ttght  tbi»1  la  this 
going  to  be  stopped?  Thai^  you  for  your 
time. 

Thank  you, 

LxTCT  OaziNxai. 

Lebanon,  Oreg.,  May  19,  1971. 
Deab    Mb.    Packwood:     I    am    an    eighth 
grade  student  at  Seven  Oak  Jr.  High. 

I  am  a  future  user  of  Oregon's  recreational 
faculties. 

If  we  let  them  mine  at  the  Three  Sis- 
ters. If  they  keep  using  our  wilderness 
for  Industries  and  mining  we  will  have  no 
wildlife  or  lakes. 

So  pleAse  tell  me  what  you  have  done  and 
what  you  are  going  to  do. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Pam  Wagner. 


Lebanon,  Osec 

May  18.  1971. 
Dkar  Ma.  Packwood:  I  am  Ricky  White- 
head, a  13  year  old  and  I  am  a  student  of 
Seven  Oaks  school.  I  am  also  a  future  user 
of  Oregon's  recreational  facilities.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Wilderness  Area  becoming  a  mining 
area  for  pumice.  I  think  that  If  we  allow 
them  to  mine  pumice  In  the  Three  Sisters 
Wilderness  Area  and  do  not  pase  a  law  to 
prevent  such  happening  that  It  will  be  only  a 
very  short  time  before  our  ecology  will  be  de- 
stroyed. If  we  don't  stop  them  now  they  will 
continue  bo  other  Wilderness  Areas  until  we 
have  none  left.  I  would  like  to  have  a  written 
reply  on  what  you  are  doing  and  on  what  you 
plan  on  doing  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ricky    WHrrEHEAD. 

Lebanon,  Oreg., 

May  19.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  thirteen  years 
old  and  I  go  to  Seven  Oak  School.  I  am  also  a 
future  user  of  Oregons  recreational  facilities 
and  I  am  concerned  with  what  is  happening 
to  them.  One  example  Is  the  Three  Sisters 
Wilderness  Area.  If  they  mine  In  the  area 
for  pumice  there  with  have  to  be  roads  for 
transportation  of  the  pumice  out  of  the  area, 
roads  mean  cars  and  trucks,  that  means 
people  that  throw  trash  out  of  windows,  and 
then  the  balance  with  be  broken.  I  would 
Uke  a  written  reply  on  what  you  are  going  to 
do  about  this.  It  would  be  a  shame  If  we  had 
no  Wilderness  Areas  to  show  our  children. 
It  would  be  a  shame  too  If  there  were  no 
parks  or  play  areas  that  were  not  polluted.  I 
know  that  you  are  doing  everything  In  your 
power  to  stop  what  people  are  doing  to  our 
country.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

Sandt  Bricker. 

Lebanon,  Oreg., 

May  19.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  an  8th  grader 
at  7  Oak  school  and  a  future  user  of  Oregon's 
recreation  facilities.  And  I'm  concerned 
about  the  Pumice  Mining  that  may  take 
place  at  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  Area. 
I  would  like  a  written  reply  on  the  steps 
you  are  taking  to  prevent  the  mining. 
Thank  you. 

Barb  Yahnke. 

Lebanon,  Oreg., 

May  18.  1971. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  I  am  thirteen 
years  old  and  an  eighth  grade  student  at 
Seven  Oak  School. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  because  of  my 
great  concern  for  the  Three  Sisters  Wilder- 
ness Area. 

I  think  this  Wilderness  Area  should  be  left 
alone.  If  they  mine  all  the  Pumice  out  of 
thla  area  the  ecology  will  be  upset  and  It 
will  no  more  be  untouched  by  man. 


If  Industry  takes  It  over  It  will  upset  the 
animals  there  and  then  the  area  will  get  fall 
of  Utter  from  the  men  working  there. 

I  am  a  future  user  of  this  area  and  I 
wouldn't  like  It  to  be  ruined  for  other  future 
users. 

Please  send  me  a  written  reply  on  how  and 
what  Is  being  done  about  this  and  what  you 
think  about  it. 
Sincerely, 

Brbnda  Jackson. 


Lebanon.  Oreg.. 

May  19,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  15  and  go  to 
Seven  Oak  School.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
wilderness  areas.  I  am  a  future  user  of  thecn. 
If  they  destroy  those  areas  there  won't  be 
any  place  for  the  Sight  Seers  to  go.  I  heard 
from  a  class  discussion  about  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Wilderness  Areas  might  have  pumice 
mined.  That  cant  happen.  I  can't  see  wreck- 
ing such  natural  areas. 

I  would  like  to  help  if  poRslble  so  please 
send  me  infomjatlon  that  Is  needed  to  save 
these  areas. 

With  my  support. 

Ken  Ckecse. 


Lebanon,  Obe. 

May  18,1971. 
Dear  Mb.  Packwood:  My  name  Is  Dinger 
Robinson.  I'm  fourteen  and  attend  Seven 
Oak  Junior  High.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  Pumace  mining  in  three  Sisters  Wilder- 
ness Area.  I  think  the  Wilderness  Areas  should 
be  untouched.  Its  the  only  place  a  person 
can  get  away  from  the  treasure  and  worries 
of  life.  Where  a  person  can  breathe  fresh 
air  and  run  freely.  I  would  like  a  written 
reply  on  what  you  are  doing  and  what  I 
can  do  to  help  keep  them  from  being 
bothered. 

Thank  you. 

QiNGER  Robinson. 

Lebanon,  Ore. 

May  19.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  an\  14  years  old 
and  I  am  attending  Seven  Oak  School.  I  will 
soon  be  a  future  user  of  The  Oregon  Wilder- 
ness Areas.  I  am  writing  this  letter  because 
I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  Three 
Sisters    Wilderness    Area. 

In  my  opinion  they  should  leave  the 
wilderness  areas  alone  or  they  will  upset  the 
ecology  of  them.  They  could  And  some  other 
areas  to  mine  Pumice. 

Please  send  me  a  written  reply  on  how  you 
plan  to  help  and  what  are  your  feelings  about 
It? 

Sincerely, 

Ron  Johnson. 

Lebanon,  Oreo. 

Deab  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  Randy  Wells, 
age  14  yrs  old.  and  In  my  last  year  of  Jr. 
High. 

I  am  a  future  user  of  Oregon's  Wilderness 
areas. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  Pumice 
Mining  In  Oregon's  Wilderness  areas,  espe- 
cially Three  Sisters  Wilderness  area. 

I  have  heard  that  some  big  California 
company  has  a  claim  on  part  of  it,  al!  they 
care  about  Is  making  a  dollar  not  about  this 
area  they  would  be  ruining.  So  I  think  that 
we  should  do  something  about  It  before 
something  happens  so  I  think  that  you 
should  get  your  tall  behind  you  and  do 
something. 

I  would  like  a  written  reply  on  the  actions 
you  are  taking  and  my  concerns. 
Your  friend, 

Randy  Wells. 


Lebanon,  Oreg.,  May  18.  1971. 
Dear  Mb.  Packwood:   As  an  eight  grader 
13  year  old.  and  as  a  future  user  of  the  Three 
SUters  WUderness  Area  1  would  like  to  ex- 


press my  concern  of  the  Pumice  Mining  that 
is  considered  to  be  done. 

If  Pumice  Mining  takes  place  It  would 
make  the  wilderness  area  unnatural.  The 
roads  for  Instant  would  destroy  the  touch  of 
'Wilderness  that  the  area  has.  The  machinery 
and  the  mines  would  do  this  also.  And  we 
wouldn't  want  this  nice  place  for  recreation 
to  be  destroyed. 

Please  send  written  action  on  this  situa- 
tion. 

Thank  you  for  your  trouble. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Steve  Pdetes. 


Lebanon,  Oreg., 

May  15.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Packwood:  I  am  terribly  con- 
cerned with  the  pumice  mining  In  the  wilder- 
ness area.  I  am  a  13  year  old  8ch  grader  and 
I  am  not  going  to  like  them  making  roads 
there  because  I  like  to  hike  there.  I  hope  you 
do  something  about  It. 
Yours  truly, 

Lamont  Fboemke. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  on  this  subject 
of  mining  in  wildernesses.  One,  S.  1783, 
pertains  to  mining  in  wilderness  areas 
anywhere  in  the  Nation;  and  S.  1784 
relates  specifically  to  mining  within  the 
Three  Sisters  Wilderness  in  Oregon. 
Both  of  these  proposals  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee   for  coiisideration. 


TREATMENT  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 
VIOLATES  SOVIET  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  the  recent  in- 
creased emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
Israel  may  be  slowing  down.  In  the  first 
4  months  of  this  year  about  2,500 
Jews  received  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now,  according  to  recent 
press  accounts,  Soviet  authorities  re- 
port that  there  are  only  several  hun- 
dred more  ai^licatlons  pending.  In  view 
of  what  we  know  about  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
hardly  seems  credible.  In  fact,  a  recent 
Soviet  emigre,  Mr.  Leonid  Rlgerman,  has 
told  me  that  at  least  500,000  Soviet  Jews 
would  leave  if  the  government  permitted 
and  even  more  would  be  interested  in 
emigrating  if  government  policy  was 
more  certain  and  there  was  no  fear  of 
retribution. 

It  is  disturbing  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  sudden  increase  in  emigration 
came  at  about  the  same  time  &s  the  re- 
cent series  of  trials  in  Leningrad  and 
Riga.  These  trials  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  and  as  a  result  of  the  world 
outcry  the  death  sentences  imposed  on 
two  of  those  tried  at  Leningrad  was 
commuted  and  additionally  scheduled 
trials  were  postponed  from  January  un- 
til May.  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  temporary  liberalization  of  emigra- 
tion policy  was  designed  in  the  hope  of 
diverting  world  public  opinion  from  the 
trials.  In  that  sen.sc  the  nev.'  emigration 
policy  failed.  World  public  opinion  con- 
tinued to  condemn  the  trials  for  their 
obnous  anti-Jewish  overtones  and  for 
the  shroud  of  secrecy  that  surrounded 
them.  Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
the  trials  seem  to  be  a  warning  to  those 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  expressed  an  In- 
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terest  in  emigrating  to  Israel  that  the 
government  will  not  tolerate  such  senti- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  policy  of 
denj'ing  Jews  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  is  in  direct  violation  of  Inter- 
national law  and  of  a  nimiber  of  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory.  In  addition,  the 
Soviet  government  itself  has  committed 
numerous  violations  of  Soviet  law  in  the 
everyday  treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
in  the  conduct  of  the  recent  trials. 

I.    VIOLATIONS  OP  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
A.  THE  RIGHT  TO  EMIGRATE 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to 
numerous  international  agreements  and 
conventions  that  recognize  the  basic 
right  of  all  persons  to  leave  their 
country. 

First.  The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Article  13(2)  of  this 
declaration  states  that  "Everyone  has 
the  right  to  leave  any  country.  Including 
his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country." 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopte<  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  on  December  10,  1948,  by 
a  vote  of  48  to  0,  with  eight  abstentions, 
including  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  in 
December  1960,  the  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  a  Declaration  of 
Colonialism  which  specifies  that  "all 
States  shall  observe  faithfully  and 
strictly  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights,"  and  this 
was  unanimously  reaffirmed  in  1961  and 
1962.  Article  29  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  allows  some 
limitation  on  the  liberties  declared 
therein  only  "for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing due  recognition  and  respect  for  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  others  and  of 
meeting  the  just  requirements  of  mor- 
ality, public  order,  and  the  general 
welfare  in  a  democratic  society."  That 
provision  specifically  precludes  any  limi- 
tation on  personal  liberty  which  Is  based 
upon  the  foreign  policy  of  a  country. 
The  reason  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
given  in  recent  months  for  its  refusal  to 
allow  more  than  a  small  number  of  Jews 
to  leave  for  Israel — that  is,  that  the  in- 
fusion of  ablebodied  immigrants  from 
the  Soviet  Union  could  conceivably  help 
Israel's  military  position  with  respect  to 
the  Arab  states — is  clearly  an  invalid 
basis  for  limiting  personal  liberties  under 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Second.  The  International  Convention 
on  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination.  This  convention,  which 
was  adopted  imanimously  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  December 
21,  1965,  and  ratified  by  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  on  January  22,  1969, 
provides  in  article  5(d)  (2)  that  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  convention  guarantee 
the  right  of  everyone — to  leave  the  coun- 
try, including  his  own,  and  to  return  to 
his  country. 

Third.  The  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights.  This  agree- 
ment, adopted  unanimously  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  16,  1966.  and 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  March  18, 
1968,  provides  in  Article  12  that  every- 
one shall  be  free  to  leave  smy  country, 
including  his  own. 


Fourth.  In  1963,  the  United  Nations 
SubcommlssiMi  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities 
produced  a  study  entitled  "The  Study  of 
Discrimination  in  Respect  of  the  Right 
of  E^reryone  to  Leave  Any  Coimtry,  In- 
cluding his  Own,  and  to  Return  to  His 
Country."  The  Subcommission  prepared 
a  set  of  "Draft  Principles  on  Freedom 
and  Non-Discrimination  in  respect  of  the 
Right  of  Everyone  to  Leave  any  Country, 
Including  his  Own,  and  to  Return  to  his 
Ooontry,"  and  this  document  is  now  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  The  U.SSJR. 
submitted  to  the  Suboommission  detailed 
informaticm  ocmoeming  its  law  and  prac- 
tice governing  the  right  to  leave.  The 
Soviet  document,  which  is  incorporated 
in  Conference  Room  Paper  No.  85 — 
February  7,  1963 — specifies  that  the 
U JS.S Jl.  may  refuse  an  emigration  permit 
only  under  three  circumstances:  First, 
if  a  person  has  been  chsu-ged  with  an 
offense  and  Judgment  is  still  pending; 
second,  if  a  person  has  been  convicted 
and  Is  serving  a  court-imposed  sentence; 
and  third,  if  a  person  has  yet  to  dis- 
charge his  obligation  of  service  in  the 
Soviet  army  or  navy.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment went  on  to  state  that  "citizens 
may  not  be  prevented,  by  membership  In 
a  particular  racial,  lingxiistic,  political, 
religious  or  other  group,  from  entering  or 
leaving  the  U.S.S.R.,"  nor  does  the  gov- 
ernment exercise  "discrimination  of  any 
kind — as  regards  the  procedure  and 
formalities  connected  with  entry  into 
departure  from  the  U5.SJI. — ."  Finally, 
the  U.S.S.R.  told  the  United  States  that 
with  respect  to  appeals  "through  admin- 
istrative channels"  for  exit  visas,  "no 
discriminatory  restrictions  are  per- 
mitted," and  any  person  who  curtails  that 
right — of  appesd — is  liable  to  a  penalty." 

Fifth.  In  addition  to  the  formal  con- 
tractual obligations  concerning  the  right 
to  leave,  the  UJ3J3.R.  has  made  a  number 
of  informal  statements,  such  as  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  In  the  fall  of  1959, 
afBrming  the  principle  of  reunification 
of  families,  and  a  1966  Press  Confer- 
ence of  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  in  which 
he  stated  that  "As  regards  the  reimlon  of 
families,  if  any  families  wish  to  come  to- 
gether or  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  them  the  road  is  open  and  no  prob- 
lem exists  here." 

In  contrast  to  its  formal  obligations 
and  informal  statements  of  policy  on  this 
issue,  the  actual  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  been  to  deny  exit  permits  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  So- 
viet Je'ws  who  request  them  and  to  sub- 
ject many  of  the  petitioners  to  a  variety 
of  harassments,  ranging  from  dismissal 
from  employment  to  imprisonment  and 
physical  abuse.  Exit  permits  are  routine- 
ly denied  without  any  substantive  rea- 
sons given,  frequently  on  the  basis  of  al- 
leged failure  to  comply  with  technicali- 
ties unknown  to  the  appUcant.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  faced  by  exit 
permit  applicants  \&  the  requirement  of 
a  "character  reference"  from  the  appli- 
cant's employer,  who  has  frequently  dis- 
missed the  applicant  from  employment 
upon  learning  of  the  application  and 


who  may  well  refuse  to  supply  the  re- 
quired reference.  When  substantive  rea- 
sons for  refusing  a  permit  are  given,  they 
are  almost  always  invalid  under  the 
terms  of  article  29  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

Because  of  the  oiormous  risk  involved 
in  applying  for  an  exit  permit,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detemune  the  precise 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate. It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  number  of  appU- 
cants  represents  only  a  small  percentage 
of  those  who  would  apply  for  permits  if 
the  fear  of  reprisal  were  not  present. 

Many  examples  exist  of  the  type  of 
harassment  to  which  appUc&nts  for  exit 
permits  are  subjected.  Boris  Kochubiev- 
sky  was  put  on  trial  in  May  1969  and 
sentenced  to  3  years  in  prison  for  is- 
suing a  public  statement  defending  Is- 
rael and  for  requesting  permission  to 
emigrate.  Recently,  Pravda  branded  Jews 
who  wanted  to  go  to  Israel  with  the 
Stalinist  term,  "Anti-Soviet."  A  person 
accused  of  "anti-soviet"  activities  can 
be  tried  under  the  treason  provisions  of 
the  Soviet  constitution  and  many  fear 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  raised 
the  specter  of  Stalin's  purges  of  Jews  in 
order  to  intimidate  and  discourage  po- 
tential applicants. 

B.  THE  RIGHT  TO  EDUCATION 

The  Soviet  Union  has  ratified  the  Con- 
vention Against  Discrimination  in  Edu- 
cation, adopted  in  Paris  on  December  14, 
1960,  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  OrganizaUcHi.  "ITie  Conven- 
tion declares  that  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation is  a  violation  of  the  rights  enim- 
dated  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  under  which  every  per- 
son has  the  right  to  education.  Discrim- 
ination is  defined  to  include  any  "dis- 
tinction, exclusicxi,  limitation  or  prefer- 
aioe  which  being  based  on  race,  color, 
sex,  language,  reUgion,  political  or  other 
opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  eco- 
nomic condition,  or  birth  has  the  purpose 
or  effect  of  nullifsong  or  impairing  equal- 
ity of  treatment  in  education  and  in  par- 
ticular of  depriving  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  of  access  to  education  of  any 
type  or  at  any  level"  and  "of  inflicting 
on  any  p«-sons  or  group  of  persons  con- 
ditions which  are  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  man,"  Education  is  defined  to 
include  "all  types  and  levels  of  educa- 
tion, and  includes  access  to  education." 
Article  1 — The  Convention  Signatories 
undertook  "To  abrogate  any  statutory 
provisions  and  any  administrative  in- 
structions and  to  discontinue  any  ad- 
ministrative practices  which  involve  dis- 
crimination in  education,"  and  "to  in- 
sure, by  legislation  where  necessary,  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  to  educational  institu- 
tions,"— Article  3. 

The  Parties  to  the  Convention  also 
agreed  that: 

It  is  essential  to  respect  the  liberty  of 
parents  and,  where  applicable,  of  legal  guard- 
ians, firstly  to  choose  for  their  children 
Institutions  other  than  those  maintained  by 
the  public  authorities  .  .  .  and  secondly,  to 
ensure  .  .  .  the  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  children  In  conformity  with  their 
own  convictions. 

They  also  declared  that: 
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It  Is  essential  to  recognize  tbe  rlgbt  of 
members  of  national  minorities  to  carry  on 
tbelr  own  educattonal  activities  including 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  depending 
on  the  educational  policy  of  eacb  State,  the 
use  or  the  teaching  of  their  own  language. 

Yet  Soviet  Jews  are  systematically  de- 
nied the  right  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  accordance  with  their  beliefs.  There 
are  no  Jewish  or  Hebrew  textbooks  pub- 
lished in  the  Soviet  Union  nor  are  such 
books  allowed  to  be  brought  Into  the 
country.  In  fact,  many  of  the  accused 
in  the  recent  trial  at  Riga  were  found  to 
have  Jewish  history  books  and  Hebrew 
grammars  in  their  possession. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  not  hesi- 
tated forcibly  to  discourage  Jewish  edu- 
cation. For  example.  Lev  Shelnkar,  Mos- 
cow's only  Hebrew  teacher,  was  recently 
imprisoned  for  15  days,  allegedly  for 
hooliganism.  Similarly,  one  of  the  nine 
defendants  in  the  postponed  Leningrad 
trial,  Vadim  Mogilever,  requested  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  provide  textbooks  in 
order  to  teach  his  son  Hebrew.  This  re- 
quest was  denied  and  he  was  then 
charged  with  anti-Soviet  orgsuiization. 
The  fear  of  this  charge  discourages  many 
Soviet  Jewish  parents  from  attempting 
to  organize  schools  in  which  Jewish 
children  can  learn  about  Jewish  culture, 
even  though  the  right  to  organize  such 
a  school  i£  granted  both  by  Soviet  law 
and  international  law. 

C.  POStM.  raESDOMS 

The  universal  Postal  Convention,  re- 
vised at  Vienna  on  July  10,  1964,  and 
ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  become 
effective  July  1,  1966,  provides  for  free- 
dom of  trsmsit  which  "entails  the  obliga- 
tion for  each  postal  administration  to 
forward,  always  by  the  fastest  means 
that  it  uses  for  its  own  articles,  closed 
dispatches  and  open  mail  letter-post 
items  that  are  delivered  to  it  by  another 
administration,"  including  airmail  Items 
and  parcels.  Article  1 — failure  to  observe 
freedom  of  transit  may  result  in  the  dis- 
continuance of  postal  service  with  the 
violating  country.  Article  2 — the  Con- 
vention also  provides  for  speedy  process- 
ing of  inquiries  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion— article  35 — return  receipts — arti- 
cle 37 — and  for  the  responsibility  of 
postal  administration  for  the  loss  of 
registered  mail — article  39.  In  case  of 
loss,  the  sender  is  entitled  to  an  indem- 
nity of  25  to  125  francs  per  article. 

The  Soviet  Union  routinely  fails  to  de- 
liver registered  letters  and  packages  sent 
to  Soviet  Jews,  or  to  respond  to  requests 
for  information  on  the  fate  of  these  mail- 
ings. Similarly,  it  has  not  forwarded  reg- 
istered letters  sent  abroad  by  Soviet 
Jews,  and  has  refused  to  pay  indemnity 
to  the  senders,  frequently  claiming  as  a 
pretext  that  the  recipients  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  mail. 

D      PSEEDOM     mOM     EMPLOYMENT    AND    OCCUPA- 
TION   DISCBTMINATION 

The  Soviet  Union  has  ratified  the  Dis- 
crimination (Emplo3rment  and  Occupa- 
tion) Convention  of  1958.  which  forbids 
"any  distinction,  exclusion  or  preference 
made  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  reli- 
gion, political  opinion,  national  extrac- 
tion or  social  origin,  which  has  the  effect 
of  nullifying  or  Impairing  equality  of  op- 


portunity or  treatment  in  employment  or 
occupation."  Article  I — this  Convention. 
No.  Ill  of  the  International  Labour  Or- 
ganization, states  that  such  "discrimina- 
tion constitutes  a  violation  of  rights 
enunciated  by  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  and  defines  "employ- 
ment" and  "occupation  '  to  "include  ac- 
cess to  vocational  training,  access  to  em- 
ployment and  to  particular  occupations, 
and  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment." 

In  article  2,  each  signatory  member 
agreed  to  pursue  a  national  policy  de- 
signed to  promote  "equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  treatment  in  respect  of  employ- 
ment and  occupation,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  any  discrimination  In 
respect  thereof."  Each  member  tmder- 
took  "to  repeal  any  statutory  provisions 
and  modify  any  administrative  instruc- 
tions or  practices  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  policy"  and  "to  ensure  observ- 
ance of  the  policy  in  the  activities  of 
vocational  guidance,  vocational  training 
and  placement  services"  azKi  in  its  edu- 
cational programs.  Article  3. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  deny  Jews  equal  education 
and  employment  opportunities.  As  one  of 
countless  examples,  Mr.  Taubln  of  Riga 
received  the  highest  grades  on  his  1970 
entrance  examinations  but  was  never- 
theless refused  admission  as  a  student 
at  the  Riga  Polytechnlcal  Institute.  Jews 
who  assert  their  Jewish  identity  in  any 
way  are  especially  subject  to  discrimina- 
tory treatment.  Jews  who  apply  for  and 
are  refused  exist  permits  are  very  often 
flred  from  their  jobs  or  given  reduced 
salaries.  For  example.  Carl  Malkln,  a 
prominent  Moscow  mathematician  ap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel,  and  im- 
mediately had  his  salary  reduced  in  half. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  was  fired  from  his 
job  with  no  explanation,  leaving  his 
family  without  any  means  of  support. 

II.  VIOLATIONS  OT  SOVIET  LAW 
A.  TRXATMENT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

Soviet  treatment  of  Jews,  especially 
those  who  attempt  to  acquire  Jewish  ed- 
ucation or  who  apply  for  exit  permits,  is 
in  direct  violation  of  numerous  provisions 
of  internal  Soviet  law.  The  Soviet  Con- 
stitution— article  125 — for  example,  con- 
fers upon  every  Soviet  citizen  the  rights 
of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  assembly — including 
the  holding  of  mass  meetings — and  free- 
dom of  street  processions  and  demon- 
strations. Article  126  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution guarantees  the  "right  to  unite 
in  mass  organizations — including — cul- 
tural, societies."  When  Jews  attempt  to 
utilize  these  guaranteed  freedoms  in  or- 
der to  organize  Jewish  cultural  or  re- 
ligious activities  or  to  encourage  the  So- 
viet Oovemment  to  allow  them  to  emi- 
grate, the  result  is  usually  severe  infor- 
mal harassment  and  frequently  threat 
of — or,  in  some  cases,  actual — criminal 
prosecution  for  vaguely  defined  offenses 
such  as  "anti-Soviet  activity"  and  "anti- 
Soviet  organization." 

Two  provisions  of  Soviet  law  are  of 
particular  interest  here.  Article  124  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution  provides  that: 

In  order  to  ensure  to  cltlxens  freedom  of 
consdenoe,  tlM  church  In  the  USSR  la  aeiMk- 


rated  from  the  state,  and  th«  school  from 
the  ohuixdi.  Freedom  of  religious  worship  and 
freedom  of  anti-rellglous  propaganda  is  rec- 
ognized for  all  citizens. 

Soviet  failure  to  allow  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship  to  Jews  Includes  an  in- 
formal but  strictly  imposed  ban  on  the 
manufacture  or  Importation  of  Jewish 
religious  articles  such  as  prayer  books, 
prayer  shawls,  and  phylacteries,  which 
are  routinely  confiscated  by  the  Secret 
Police  from  tourists  who  attempt  to 
bring  small  quantities  of  these  items  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Moscow  Public 
Library,  which  has  one  copy  of  a  basic 
Hebrew  grammar  refuses,  without  giving 
reasons,  to  allow  interested  persons  to 
copy  the  pages  of  this  book,  although 
basic  grammar  books  in  other  languages 
are  available  for  copying  in  the  library 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  build  a  new  synagogue  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  total  number  of 
synagogues  currently  in  existence  is  ap- 
proximately 67,  servicing  a  Jewish  pop- 
ulation estimated  at  between  3  and  3'/i 
million.  To  put  this  figure  in  perspective, 
Chicago,  with  a  Jewish  population  of 
about  200,000.  has  over  120  synagogues. 

Finally,  although  internal  Soviet  law 
appears  to  contain  no  specific  provisions 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union — see  generally  Glnsburgs,  So- 
viet Citizenship  Law — the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  Issued  an  edict  on 
April  12,  1968,  guaranteeing  that  every 
citizen  who  applies  for  an  exit  permit 
has  the  right,  If  refused  such  a  permit, 
to  be  given  a  statement  of  reasons  for 
refusal.  This  right  to  be  given  reasons 
for  a  denial  has  simply  not  been  hon- 
ored. 

B.  THE  TRIALS 

Under  article  97  of  The  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  of  the  USSR  "only  by 
reason  of  the  special  complexity  of  the 
case  can  the  civilian  authorities  prolong 
the  normal  2-month  limit  on  impris- 
onment without  a  trial  for  an  additional 
month.  In  similar  cases,  the  military  au- 
thorities can  extend  confinement  for  up 
to  six  months.  The  Procurator  General 
of  the  USSR  can  extend  that  6-month 
period  for  an  additional  3  months,  for 
an  absolute  statutory  minimum  of  9 
months,  but  "only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances." At  present,  however,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  holding  a  number  of  its 
Jewish  citizens  for  trial  in  prisons  in 
four  cities.  Some  of  these  prisoners  have 
not  been  formally  charged  with  a  crime 
and  many  of  them  have  been  imprisoned 
without  a  trial  beyond  the  9-month 
statutory  Umit  set  by  Soviet  law. 

Apparently,  according  to  recent  press 
accounts,  a  scheduled  trial  in  the  Mol- 
davian capital  of  Kishinev  has  been 
postponed  indefinitely.  While  postpone- 
ments are  welcome,  world  public  opin- 
ion must  continue  to  focus  its  con- 
demnation on  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  An  end  to  the  victimization  and 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  what  we 
desire — not  merely  a  temporary  post- 
ponement of  these  phony  trials.  Our  at- 
tention will  not  be  diverted  frc«n  the 
continued  inhumane  treatment  accorded 
Soviet  Jewry. 
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nn'EGRATED  PEST  CONTROL — SUP- 
PORT GROWING  FOR  THIS  AL- 
TERNATIVE TO  SOLE  RELIANCE 
ON  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  on  May  6, 
1971,  I  introduced  S.  1794,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  appr(4}rlation  of  $4  million 
to  establish  pUot  field  projects  for  re- 
search on  a  variety  of  crops  to  control 
agricultoral  and  forest  pests  by  inte- 
grated biological-cultural  methods. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
in  the  scientific  community  who  have 
studied  integrated  controls  and  those 
entomologists  and  farmers  who  have 
practiced  integrated  control  that  this 
method  is  a  viable,  practical  alternative 
to  the  Nation's  rigid  reliance  on  pesti- 
cides. 

Nineteen  Senators  already  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  more  cosponsors  be 
added  on  the  next  printing  of  S.  1794. 
They  are  Senators  Eastland,  Church, 

MONTOYA,  BURDICK,  McGOVERN,  CASE,  and 

Mathias. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Plains  Agri- 
cultural Council,  made  up  of  farm  asso- 
ciation leaders  in  the  plains  area  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa, recently  endorsed  the  concept  of 
S.  1794  at  a  meeting  in  Lubbock,  Tez. 
The  council  asked  in  its  resolution  that 
grain  sorghum  be  included  in  the  pilot 
integrated  control  field  program.  A  strain 
of  the  greenbug  has  attacked  grain  sor- 
ghum in  the  high  plains,  suid  farmers 
there  have  seen  the  cost  of  chemical  con- 
trol rise  dramatically. 

Also,  Mr.  B.  F.  Smith,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Delta  Council  in  Stone- 
ville.  Miss.,  has  said  In  a  letter  to  me  that 
the  council  looks  with  great  favor  on  a 
pilot  integrated  pest  control  program. 

On  May  13.  1971.  I  inserted  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record  in  support  of  S.  1794. 
The  statement  quoted  several  distin- 
guished scientists  who,  together,  painted 
to  study  results  indicating  that  the  single 
strategy  of  chemical  pest  control  has  been 
an  agricultural,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental failure. 

One  of  the  scientists  quoted  in  the 
statement  Is  Dr.  Perry  L.  Adklsson  of  the 
Department  of  Entomology  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University  at  College  Station. 
Agricultural  producers  who  know  Dr. 
Adklsson  and  his  colleagues  throughout 
the  country  attest  that  he  Is  unusually 
qualified  as  an  expert  in  pest  control. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter by  Mr.  Smith  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ad- 
klsson, "The  Objective  Use  of  Insecti- 
cides," be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  pa- 
per by  Dr.  Adklsson  was  presented  earlier 
this  year  at  the  University  of  California 
symposium  on  agricultural  chemicals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stoneville,  Miss.,  May  19,  1971. 
Sen  Gatlord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatoh  Nelson:  I  wish  to  express 
appreciation  for  your  letter  of  May  14  and 


the  copy  of  the  remarks  that  you  made 
when  you  Introduced  8.  1794.  a  bill  To  Pro- 
vide a  Viable  AltematlTS  to  the  Nation's 
Rigid  Rellanoe  an  Pestlclttaa. 

You  are  quite  correct  In  that  Instead  of 
talking  about  eradication,  which  la  hardly 
feasible,  we  should  Injstead  aim  at  the  sup- 
pression of  insect  populations  to  the  point 
below  the  economically  disruptive  threshold. 
This  ts  true  of  the  experimental  b<^  weevil 
control  program  being  Initiated  this  year 
in  South  MisBlsslppl  and  parts  of  Louisiana 
and  Alabajna.  I  believe  that  I  sent  you  a 
rather  detailed  explanation  of  this  program 
which  will  utilize  aU  of  the  technology  that 
has  been  developed  wih  regard  to  blologlcal- 
cultural-chemlcal  programs  Including  the 
use  of  sterile  males.  As  you  know,  the  USDA 
Is  supporting  this  program  which  is  also 
being  financed  by  the  Cotton  Producers  In- 
stitute and  the  cooperating  states.  We  were 
Instrumental  In  obtaining  an  appropriation 
from  the  Mississippi  Legislature  of  more  than 
one-half  million  dollars  to  construct  a  weevil 
rearing  facility  which  will  be  used  for  the 
production  of  sterile  males.  We  have  great 
hopes  for  this  program;  however,  we  wish  to 
stress  the  fact  that  It  is  sUll  in  the  experi- 
mental stages. 

We  have  read  with  great  Interest  yotir 
plans  to  provide  funds  for  pilot-field  projects 
and  look  with  great  favor  on  a  program  of 
this  kind. 

You  are  quite  correct  In  that  the  Indls- 
orlmlnant  use  of  some  pesticides  destroy 
natural  predators  and  cause  still  more  seri- 
ous problems.  I  think,  however,  that  farmers 
have  resorted  to  ever-increasing  use  of  pesti- 
cides simply  because  they  did  not  Icnow  of 
other  alternatives  rather  than  because  the 
chemical  industries  deliberately  set  out  lo 
sell  this  approach.  Many  of  the  chemical 
industries  have  worked  very  closely  with 
state  and  federal  researchers  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  control  measurc«; 
however,  there  have  certainly  been  some 
over  zealous  chemical  salesmen. 

We  have  a  new  regional  pesticide  labora- 
tory located  here  at  Stoneville  that  was  oom- 
I^eted  last  year.  The  primary  mission  of  this 
fine,  new  regional  facility  Is  to  develop  blo- 
envlronmental  methods  of  controlling  insect 
pests,  as  well  as  weeds  and  grasses.  ITnfor- 
tunately,  funds  have  not  been  available  to 
stair  this  facility;  however,  InfOTmation  has 
recently  been  received  Indicating  that  ftmds 
for  stdong  will  be  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1072.  We  need  in-depth  research  in  this 
field  as  well  as  the  kind  of  pilot-field  projects 
provided  In  your  legislation. 

I  believe  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  scientists  here  at  the  new  regional  lab- 
oratory plan  to  attack  the  problem  by  a 
"systems  approach"  through  which  scientists 
representing  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  win 
work  together  in  their  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem. For  too  long  now,  we  have  been  ap- 
proaching problems  of  this  Und  on  a  piece- 
meed  basis  and  perhaps  we  have  not  been 
in  a  position  to  utilise  all  of  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  available. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  we  will  have 
to  rely  on  the  use  of  some  pestlsldes  even 
with  success  In  biological  methods  of  pro- 
tecting crops  against  pests.  For  Instance,  re- 
search has  shown  that  boll  weevils  go  into  a 
diapause  phase  before  hibernating  for  the 
winter.  In  trying  to  take  advantage  of  this 
knowledge,  it  has  been  found  that  an  Insec- 
ticide mixed  In  with  the  defoliant  that  is  ap- 
plied In  the  fail  of  the  year  wUl  kill  a  high 
percentage  of  the  weevils  that  would  other- 
wise live  through  the  winter  and  be  ready  for 
reproduction  in  the  spring.  By  reducing  the 
population  of  overwintering  weevils,  farmers 
will  then  be  able  to  do  without  the  applica- 
tion of  insecticides  until  rather  late  in  the 
season.  This  provides  the  opportunity  for 
beneficial  insects  to  grow,  multiply  and  con- 
trol other  insects  such  as  the  lygus  bug  and 
spider  mites  mentioned  in  your  article.  At 


some  point,  however,  the  use  of  Insecticides 
is  necessary  to  prevent  drastic  crop  losses. 
The  nomber  of  applications  and  the  amounts 
of  materials  can  perhaps,  however,  be  great- 
ly reduced. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  very  thought- 
provoking  letter  and  for  the  enclosures. 
Yours  very  tnily, 

B.  P.  SMrrH, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

TBS  Objxcttve  Use  or  iNSXcricmEs 

(By  Perry  L.  Adklsson,  Department  of  En- 
tomology, Texas  Aitil  17nlv«slty,  College 
Station,  Texas) 

"The  almond  tree  shall  flourish  and  the 
grasshopper  shall  be  a  btirden."  Ecclesiastes 
12:4. 

Problems  of  crop  protection  have  been 
with  man  since  the  time  he  began  to  prac- 
tice agriculture  and  the  quotation  from  Ec- 
clesiastes iB  Just  as  true  today  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  l^e  al- 
mond tree  does  flourish  and  the  grasshopper 
is  a  burden,  and  in  modem  agriculture  both 
are  treated  with  liberal  doses  of  agricultural 
chemicals.  This  treatment  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  necessary  if  we  are  to  pro- 
duce the  amount  and  quality  of  food  and 
fiber  needed  to  feed  and  clothe  an  exploding 
human  population. 

The  hiunan  society  has  not  conquered  the 
problems  of  famine  and  pestilence  but  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man  we  have 
promises  of  an  adequate  food  supply  for  all 
people  and  an  environment  virtually  free  of 
pest-transmitted  diseases.  This  abundance  of 
food  has  been  brought  about  by  the  devel- 
opment of  new  high  yielding  varieties  of 
crops  such  as  rice,  wheat,  grain  sorghum  and 
corn.  However,  the  yields  which  have  been 
produced  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  meth- 
ods of  pest  control  which  allow  these  va- 
rieties to  yield  to  their  full  genetic  capability 
and  to  be  stored  without  losses  from  Insects 
and  rodents.  Public  health  authorities,  main- 
ly throiigh  the  use  of  Insecticides  and  im- 
proved methods  of  sanitation,  have  greatly 
reduced  the  incidence  of  malaria,  yellow 
fever,  typhus,  encephalitis  and  other  arthro- 
pod-transmitted diseases.  AU  of  these  advan- 
tages to  man  have  allowed  him  to  enjoy  a 
longer  and  more  productive  lUe. 

Insectlcldal  chemicals  have  had  a  major 
rede  In  the  development  of  this  technology 
and  their  use  has  acconq>Ushed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
obvious,  however,  that  the  use  of  these  chem- 
icals has  not  been  without  problems  and  that 
society  now  Is  asking  that  the  benefits  of 
each  use  be  weighed  against  possible  adverse 
side-effects  on  environmental  quaUty. 

An  Insecticide,  by  deOnitkui.  Is  a  chemical 
which  la  poilsonous  to  Insects.  Because  in- 
secticides are  jMlsons.  some  also  may  harm 
other  kinds  of  organisms.  It  is  the  tatter 
problem  which  is  causing  many  environmen- 
talists and  eoologlsts  to  qxiestlon  the  need  for 
certain  insecticides. 

However,  there  Is  anothw  problem  of  oon- 
Blderaiile  magnitude  associated  with  the  use 
of  Insecticides  which  has  not  yet  caused  any 
great  concern  mrM^ng  the  general  public.  This 
is  the  continued  development  of  reslsteooe  to 
insecticides  by  many  spedes  ot  ioaeet  pests 
of  agricultural  and  madloal  Importance. 
There  are  presently  mors  than  300  species  of 
inseoU  that  have  dsvelopsd  resUtanos  to  one 
cr  mors  insecticides.  Over  the  long-term,  thU 
problem  could  more  severely  affect  man  by 
endangering  bis  food  supply  or  health  than 
does  the  adverse  side-effects  of  certain 
pesticides  on  non-target  organisms.  Certain 
of  these  resistant  inssots  are  alrsady  inflict- 
ing grsat  losBSB  to  crop  yields  and  some 
species  oaa  not  be  oontrcdled  by  piesently 
available  m^iiods.  Tbs  coBUiKied  develop- 
ment of  Insecticide-resistant  strains  ot  in- 
sects ttireatens  to  render  obsolete  much  of 
our  present  pest  control  teciuK^ogy.  Thus, 
man  Is  still  faced  with  an  ever  continuing 
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battle  against  insect  pests  IX  be  U  to  enjoy 
good  bealtb  and  have  sufficient  fcxxl. 

Because  of  tbe  problems  produced  by  tbe 
past  usage  of  Insectlcidee,  it  is  necessary  that 
future  application  of  these  chemicals  be  made 
as  objectively,  scientifically  and  intelligently 
as  possible. 

EVOLtmON   OF   ACRICUl-TtraAL   INSECTICIDES 

Before  World  War  11,  the  chemical  control 
of  Insects  was  achieved  mainly  with  metallic 
compounds,  botanical  products  and  petro- 
leum oils.  Lead  arsenate  was  a  mainstay  for 
fruit  production  and  calcium  arsenate  was 
used  on  cotton.  Nicotine  sulphate  was  used 
for  control  of  aphlds,  pyretbruxn  for  flies  and 
rotenoue  for  cattle  grubs.  Petroleum  oils  were 
used  on  citrus  and  fruit  crops  and  as  larva- 
cldes  for  mosquitoes.  These  Insecticides  did 
not  produce  great  ecological  disruptions  but, 
neither  were  they  highly  effective  for  oon- 
troUlng  insect  pests. 

These  insecticides  were  largely  replaced  at 
the  end  of  World  War  U  when  DDT  and  tbe 
other  new  synthetic  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
insecticides  became  available.  The  new  In- 
secticides possessed  two  qualities  of  great  im- 
portance to  effective  insect  control:  (1)  high 
Initial  toxicity  to  insect  pests;  and  (2)  suf- 
ficient persistence  to  control  newly  emerging 
Insects  or  insects  migrating  from  untreated 
into  treated  areas. 

The  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticides 
had  a  great  Impact  on  agriculture.  Producers 
were  able  to  effectively  control  Insects  for 
the  first  time.  Such  success  stimulated  an 
unprecedented  demand  by  growers  for  almost 
complete  control  of  Insect  pests.  It  now  be- 
came profitable  for  them  to  use  fertilizers, 
irrigation  and  other  practices.  Spectacular 
increases  In  yields  were  obtained  and  main- 
tained at  high  profit  levels  for  many  years. 

The  apparent  victory  gained  over  Insects 
by  the  use  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
insecticides  was  not  a  lasting  one.  By  the 
early  1950's  a  few  species  of  Insects  had 
already  developed  a  high  level  of  resistance 
to  these  Insecticides.  By  1980,  many  Insect 
pests  of  major  Importance,  including  the  boll 
weevil.  boUworm.  tobacco  budworm,  cabbage 
looper.  houseflles,  mosquitoes,  and  aphlds, 
could  no  longer  be  effectively  controlled  with 
♦.he  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 

In  Texas,  the  use  of  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon insecticides  (Including  DDT,  endrln, 
aldrln,  dleldrln,  heptachlor,  tozaphene  and 
BHC)  In  agricultural  production  has  steadily 
decreased  during  the  past  10  to  15  years.  For 
example,  DDT  was  listed  120  times  In  the 
Texas  recommendations  for  Insert  control 
In  1953.  The  recommended  usage  of  DDT  has 
been  continually  reduced.  This  year  DDT  ap- 
pears only  4  times  In  Texas  recommendations. 
All  of  the  latter  recommendations  involve 
minor  uses  of  DDT  where  no  alternate  insec- 
ticides are  available.  Endrln  Is  no  longer 
recommended  for  use  on  any  crop.  The  use 
of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticides 
has  decreased  because  of:  (1)  the  develop- 
ment of  resistance  to  these  chemicals  by 
Insect  p)ests;  |2)  the  advent  of  new,  more 
effective  Insecticides;  and  (3)  the  Increased 
awareness  of  the  potential  dangers  arising 
from  residues  persisting  after  the  application 
of  these  compounds. 

The  phasing  out  of  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon insecticides  for  usage  in  Texas  agri- 
culture has  not  been  without  problems.  They 
have  been  replaced  for  the  most  part  by  the 
organophosphorus  insecticides.  Certain  of 
the  organophosphorus  compounds  present 
real  hazards  to  the  applicator  and  the  farm 
worker.  Since  most  are  not  persistent,  they 
have  to  be  applied  more  often  and.  thus,  have 
Increased  costs  of  agricultural  production.  In 
addition,  they  have  been  very  deadly  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  insects,  often  eliminating 
beneficial  insects.  This  has  led  to  outbreaks 


of  secondary  pests,  some  of  which  have 
proven  to  be  more  damaging  than  the  original 
pests. 

IMPACT   OF   INSECTICIDES  ON   THE   AGRICtTLTTTItAL 
ECOSYSTEM 

In  the  preceding  discussion  I  have  briefly 
mentioned  certain  aspects  of  the  Impact  of 
synthetic  insecticides  on  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Spectacular  Increases  In  yields  have 
been  obtained  through  the  use  of  these 
chemicals.  However,  the  maintenance  of  these 
high  yields  have  been  difficult  because  of 
problems  which  have  developed  when  highly 
effective  insecticides  have  been  used  on  a 
crop  over  a  prolonged  period. 

Cotton  In  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas  was  Intensively  dusted  and  sprayed 
with  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticides, 
mainly  for  control  of  the  boll  weevil,  for  ap- 
proximately 15  years.  No  serious  problems  in 
Insect  control  were  experienced  until  the  late 
1950's  at  which  time  the  boll  weevU  became 
resistant  to  these  insecticides.  The  problem 
of  boll  weevil  control  was  solved  by  a  switch 
to  the  organophosphorus  insecticides,  mainly 
methyl  parathlon.  DDT  was  added  to  control 
two  secondary  pests,  the  bollworm  and  to- 
bacco budworm.  By  1962,  the  latter  two  in- 
sects could  not  be  controlled  with  DDT  or 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  or  carba- 
mate Insecticides.  The  total  pest  control  sit- 
uation suddenly  reversed.  Now  the  bollworm 
and  tobacco  budworm  became  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  boll  weevil.  The  problem  of 
bollworm  and  budworm  resistance  to  DDT 
and  related  compounds  was  resolved  by  in- 
creasing dosages  of  methyl  parathlon  by  two 
to  four  times,  from  0.50  lb/acre  which  had 
been  used  for  weevil  control  to  1.0  to  2.0  lbs/ 
acre.  An  immediate  effect  of  Increasing  dos- 
age rates  of  insecticides  was  to  increase  cost 
of  production.  Yields  remained  high  but 
profits  decreased.  This  situation  prevailed 
until  1968.  Control  then  was  directly  mainly 
toward  the  bollworm  and  tobacco  budworm, 
two  pests  formerly  of  secondary  Importance, 
while  the  boll  weevil  had  faded  to  insignif- 
icance. 

A  secondary  effect  of  the  increased  usage 
of  high  dosages  of  methyl  parathlon  In  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  has  been 
a  great  Increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
insectlcidal  poisoning  among  applicators  and 
farm  workers.  Fortunately,  there  have  been 
no  deaths  directly  attributable  to  the  agri- 
cultural application  of  the  organophosphorus 
insecticides.  This  has  been  due  In  a  large 
part  to  a  concerted  effort  by  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  chemical  companies 
to  provide  applicators,  farmers  and  workers 
with  educational  material  concerning  the 
safe  use  of  pesticides.  However,  the  problems 
of  safety  and  environmental  contamination 
are  great.  Many  non-farm  residents  are  com- 
plaining about  the  heavy  use  of  pesticides 
In  fields  adjacent  to  the  small  towns  of  the 
Valley.  Also,  insectlcidal  drift  from  cotton 
Into  citrus  orchards  has  caused  major  up- 
sets In  the  biological  control  of  certain 
arthropod  pests  of  ttiis  crop.  This  has  caused 
citrus  to  be  treated  with  more  pesticides  and 
the  end-result  is  that  the  amounts  of  pesti- 
cide released  into  environment  has  been 
increased. 

The  situation  made  another  drsutlc 
change  In  1968.  The  tobacco  budworm  popu- 
lation in  the  Valley  showed  the  first  signs 
of  developing  resistance  to  the  organophos- 
phorus Insecticides.  Many  producers  treated 
their  fields  15  to  18  times  with  methyl  para- 
thlon and,  even  then,  suffered  great  losses  in 
yields.  Others  produced  relatively  high  yields 
but  saw  their  already  small  margin  of  profit 
shrink  even  more.  By  1970,  the  tobacco  bud- 
worm had  developed  such  a  high  level  of  re- 
sistance  that   severe   outbreaks   of   the   pest 
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could  not  be  controlled  regardless  of  the  in- 
secticide used  ( Table  1).  Many  fields  suf- 
fered severe  losses  in  yields  and  the  Valley  in 
1970  produced  the  lowest  yield  recorded  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years. 

The  cotton  industry  in  certain  areas  of 
northeastern  Mexico  has  been  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  the  tobacco  budworm.  Cotton 
production  in  the  Matamoros-Reynosa  area 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  declined 
from  710,715  acres  In  1960  to  approximately 
1,200  acres  by  1970  (Table  2).  Meet  of  this 
acreage  waa  moved  approximately  200  miles 
south  to  a  new  area  near  Tamplco-Mante. 
There  were  approximately  500,000  acres 
planted  to  cotton  in  this  area  In  1966.  This 
declined  to  100,000  acres  In  1969.  In  that  year, 
the  cotton  crop  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  tobacco  budworm  even  though  pro- 
ducers treated  intensively  with  methyl  para- 
thlon. In  1970.  the  cotton  Induftry  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  area  with  less  than  1.200 
acres  being  planted  and  most  of  this  was 
destroyed  without  harvest.  This  occurred 
mainly  because  the  greatly  increased  iisage 
of  pesticides  in  attempts  to  control  the  to- 
bacco budworm  combined  with  substantial 
yield  losses  caused  by  the  pest  made  it  un- 
profitable to  produce  cotton  in  these  areas  of 
Mexico. 

The  loss  of  cotton  in  the  Tamplco-Mante 
area  has  had  a  severe  Impact  on  the  local 
economy.  Dr.  M.  J,  Lukefahr  (personal  cor- 
respondence) of  the  Entomology  Research 
Division  Laboratory,  USDA.  Brownsville. 
Texas,  visited  the  area  In  late  August  1970 
and  reported  that  at  least  70%  of  the  cleared 
land  In  the  area  was  not  being  cultivated  at 
all,  although  some  was  planted  to  corn  ia 
September.  Farmers  of  the  area  reported  It  to 
be  tilmoet  Impossible  to  borrow  money  for 
any  type  of  farming  operation.  The  entire 
area  is  experiencing  a  severe  economic  de- 
pression. Of  the  more  than  30  cotton  gins 
formerly  in  the  area.  10  have  been  dU- 
mantled  and  moved  to  the  West  Coast  The 
remainder  are  Intact  but  boarded  up.  This 
shows  that  when  a  major  crop  of  an  area 
Is  lost  the  economic  consequences  are  se- 
vere and  may  affect  almost  everyone  in  the 
region. 

The  seeds  for  the  destruction  of  the  Mex- 
ican cotton  industry  were  planted  when  the 
producers  decided  that  their  Insect  pest  prob- 
lems could  be  best  solved  by  the  unilateral 
use  of  regularly  scheduled  applications  of 
broad-spectrum  insecticides.  Hindsight  shows 
that  this  method  of  pest  control  was  bound 
for  failure  since  the  genetic  diversity  of  in- 
sects is  such  that  they  appear  capable  of 
evolving  strains  resistant  to  all  Insecticides. 
Once  the  tobacco  budworm  became  resistant 
to  all  available  insecticides,  the  system  failed 
in  Mexico.  Thus.  It  Is  evident  that  a  different 
strategy  for  the  control  of  the  Insect  pests 
of  cotton  must  be  devised  if  the  industry 
Is  to  survive. 

MINIMIZING  THE  USE  OF  INSECTICIDES 

Texas,  like  Calif omla,  has  an  enviable 
record  In  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  non-insectlcldal  methods  of  insect 
control.  The  release  of  millions  of  sterile 
screwworm  flies  has  nearly  eradicated  a  pest 
that  previously  caused  great  losses  to  domes- 
tic animals  and  wildlife.  Before  the  Initia- 
tion of  this  program  In  1962.  animals  over 
most  of  Texas  were  subject  to  attack  by  this 
fly.  In  1962.  when  the  first  sterile  screwworm 
flies  were  released.  50,000  screwworm  cases 
were  reported  In  the  State.  By  1970,  only  92 
animals  were  found  Infested  wtih  screw- 
worms.  This  has  been  a  remarkable  accom- 
plishment. This  program  has  rid  ranchers  of 
a  major  Insect  pest.  A  second  benefit  has  been 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
deer  in  the  State. 

The  pink  bollworm  Is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  cotton  pe.-^ts.   In  Texas,  this  In- 
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sect  destroyed  more  than  $28  million  of  cot- 
ton In  a  38-county  area  In  1952.  By  1960, 
the  pink  bollworm  had  been  brought  under 
control  by  a  combined  program  of  regulated 
planting  and  harvesting,  stalk  destruction 
and  gin-plant  sanitation.  The  pink  bollworm 
In  Texas  is  presently  considered  a  minor  pest, 
and  our  cotton  producers  almost  never  apply 
Insecticides  for  Its  control.  Unfortunately, 
control  of  the  pink  bollworm  In  Arizona  and 
California  has  not  proven  easy.  In  these  two 
states,  some  cotton  producers  last  year  spent 
$70  to  $80  per  acre  for  Insecticides  in  an 
effort  to  control  the  pink  bollworm. 

Biological  control  of  Rhodes  grass  scale, 
a  serious  pest  of  pasture  grasses  In  Texas,  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  release  of  an  Insect 
parasite.  Biological  control  of  Insects  also 
plays  an  Important  role  In  citrus  production. 

Synthetic  insect  pheromones  (sex  attract- 
ants )  are  being  tested  for  control  of  the  boll 
weevil  and  the  southern  pine  beetle.  This 
method  of  control  appears  particularly  prom- 
ising against  the  pine  beetle  and  insec- 
tlcidal spraying  of  commercial  tlmberland 
for  control  of  this  pest  was  largely  discon- 
tinued during  1970. 

However,  non-lnsectlcldal  controls  of  In- 
sect pests  presently  are  available  for  only  a 
few  species.  For  the  remainder,  Insectlcidal 
control  is  required  and  will  be  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  problems  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  Insecticides  are  great. 
But  there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic  that  even 
the  most  acute  problems  may  be  solved. 
Sufficient  knowledge  presently  Is  available 
which  If  put  to  use  might  Immediately  re- 
duce Insectlcidal  usage  by  50  per  cent,  or 
more,  on  several  major  crops.  Such  reduction 
Is  dependent  upon  producers  being  given  the 
proper  technical  assistance. 

A  method  of  pest  management  known  as 
Integrated  control  offers  the  greatest  Im- 
mediate promise  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
insecticides  needed  for  crop  protection.  By 
bringing  all  known  methods  of  suppression 
(including  insecticides,  beneficial  Insects. 
pathogens.  Insect-resistant  crop  varieties,  and 
cultural  practices)  to  bear  against  key  target 
pests,  particular  promise  is  offered  for  those 
crops  which  now  require  the  greatest  amounts 
of  Insecticides. 

I  wish  to  provide  two  recent  examples  from 
two  major  crops  which  shows  that  vmder 
certain  conditions  the  amounts  of  Insecticide 
used  on  these  may  be  drastically  reduced. 
In  the  Pecos  Valley  of  Texas,  10  to  12  appli- 
cations of  Insecticides  are  applied  to  cotton 
each  year.  However,  entomologists  working  at 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Pecos  have  produced  a  crop  for  each  of 
the  past  three  years  with  almost  no  insecti- 
cide. They  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  mainly  because  cotton  In  the  area  Is 
not  Infested  with  a  key  pest  such  as  the  boll 
weevil.  Insect  outbreaks  In  the  Pecos  crop 
generally  are  Induced  by  the  unwise  use  of 
insecticides  which  kill  beneficial  insects; 
thus,  allowing  secondary  pests,  mainly  the 
bollworm,  to  develop  to  damaging  numbers. 
The  unfortTinate  aspect  of  this  demonstra- 
tion has  been  that  the  producers  of  this 
area  have  not  yet  followed  the  practices 
which  have  been  shown  to  work   (Table  3). 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  insecticide  applied  to  crop  land 
In  the  United  States  Is  used  on  cotton.  The 
results  produced  at  Pecos  provides  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  supervised  control  of 
insects  pests  by  trained  specialists  could 
drastically  reduce  the  amount  ot  Insecticides 
used  on  cotton  even  without  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  Insecticide  usage  on  cotton  in  most 
areas  of  the  US.  might  be  reduced  by  per- 
haps 50  percent  without  reduction  of  yields. 

The    second    example    shows    that    the 


amounts  of  Insecticide  presently  used  on 
grain  sorghum  for  control  of  the  greenbug 
might  be  two  to  five  times  greater  than  that 
actually  needed  to  control  the  pest  (Table 
4) .  It  has  been  estimated  that  sorghum  pro- 
ducers In  the  Texas  High  Plains  spent 
$14,000,000  in  1970  for  control  of  the  green- 
bug  and  related  pests.  This  compwu-es  to  ap- 
proximately $100,000  only  three  years  ago 
before  the  greenbug  became  a  pest  of  sor- 
gh\im.  This  represents  the  purchase  and  ap- 
plication of  a  great  quantity  of  insectlcidal 
chemicals,  much  of  which  has  been  used  un- 
necessarily. 

BEOBIENTATION    OF   PBST    MANAGEMENT 
FRACTICKS 

Integrated  Insect  pest  control  programs 
win  be  difficult  to  put  Into  practice  even 
after  they  have  been  proven  by  research 
and  demonstration.  This  is  because  they  are 
more  complex  than  the  simple  application  of 
a  chemical  and  may  require  the  conduct  of 
several  measures  during  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  of  these  measures,  such  as 
uniform  planting  dates  and  stalk  destruc- 
tion at  specific  times,  may  have  to  be  re- 
quired of  all  producers  over  a  large  geo- 
graphical area. 

The  greatest  handicap  In  putting  these 
programs  Into  practice  Is  the  lack  of  trained 
peet  DMuaagement  specialists  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  producer.  These  spe- 
cialists may  have  to  be  provided  by  govern- 
ment agenices  or  employed  by  the  various 
commodity  groups  themselves.  Regardless  of 
the  source,  these  specialists  should  l>e  edu- 
cated In  tbe  best  methods  of  pest  manage- 
ment, licensed  In  a  professional  registry  then 
held  accountable  for  their  recommendations 
in  the  same  manner  as  doctors,  dentists  and 
veterinarians. 

There  will  probably  always  be  a  need  for 
chemical  pesticides  If  we  are  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  human  society.  Risks  of 
such  usages  must  be  evaluated  against  the 
benefits  obtained.  This  evaluation  must  be 
based  on  sound  scientific  data  and  not  h3rs- 
terla.  During  this  time  when  there  Is  Intense 
controversy  over  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
much  new  legislation  Is  being  proposed,  all 
concerned  might  do  well  to  remember  tbe 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said,  "Error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  Is 
left  free  to  combat  it." 


TABLE  I.— COMPAMTIVE  RESISTANCE  TO  METHYL 
PARATHION  IN  TOBACCO  BUDWORMS  COLLECTED 
FROM  VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 


FoM  increase  in 
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0.54 

^ 

Tampico,  Meiioo:  > 

1968 

0.31 

31X 
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>  Data  provided  by  Dr.  0.  A.  Mfolfenbarger.  U.S.D.A.  Entomol- 
ogy Research  Division,  Brownsville,  Tei,  Other  data  by  S.  J. 
Nemec  and  P.  L.  Adkisson. 


TABLE  2.-RE0UCTIONS  IN  COTTON  ACREAGE  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS  OF  MEXICO  FOLLOWING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RESISTANCE  BY  THE  BOLLWORM  AND  TOBACCO  BUDWORM 
TO  CERTAIN  INSECTICIDES  < 


Year 

Acres 

Belts 

MatamoroS'Reynosa: 

1960 

1961... 

1962 

710,715 

613,  640 

499,790 

509, 05« 

191,  780 

102,605 

43,515 

24.178 

1,200 

500,000 

200,006 

100,000 

1,200 

370, 3S2 
240,609 
362,197 

1963... 

159,515 

1964 

54,  OK 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1970 

Tarn  pico-M  ante ': 

1966. 

1968...   

1969 

50,207 
IS, 113 

15,957 

7 

T 

? 

15,000 

1970 

7 

I  Data  providid  by  Dr.  M.  I.  Ukefahr.  Head,  U.S.D.A.  Eitto- 
molagy  Research  Laboratory,  Brownsville,  Tex. 

I  Aci^aEe  was  moved  tiom  Matamoros  to  new  land  in  the 
Tampico-Mante  area  during  midI960's. 


TABLE  3.-EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SUPERVISED  INSECT  CONTROL  PROCEDURES  IN  REDUCING  INSECTICIDAL  TREATMENT  AND 
COSTS  OF  PRODUCING  COnON  IN  THE  PECOS  VALLEY  OF  TEXAS' 

Average  number  insec- 
tlcidal applications 

Average  total  cost  of 

insectlcidal  applications 

m  dollars  per  acre 

Average  pounds  ol  lint 
cotton  per  acre 

Location 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1968        1969         1970 

Pecos  expiiimenlal  station 

»l 

8 

10 
12 

0 

10 

10 
12 

0 
8 

10 
10 

1.30 

20.00 

30.00 
33.00 

0 
25 

30 
33 

0 
20.00 

30.00 
27.50 

752         984           625 

Faims  adioining  Pecos  experimental  station... 
Pecos  Valley: 

Reeves  County 

Pecos  County 

850         725           650 

845         750          620 
800        625          630 

1  Data  provided  by  T.  L  Pate  and  C  W  Neeb. 

>  Made  tor  beet  armyworm  on  seedling  cotton. 

TABLE  4.— EFFECTIVENESS  OF  REDUCED  RATES  OF  CERTAIN 
INSECTICIDES  FOR  CONTROLLING  THE  GREENBUG  ON 
GRAIN  SORGHUM.  LUBBOCK,  TEX.  19701 

Percenl  control,  days 

Insecticide  Lbs.'acre  3  7  14 

Disulfoton a  10  99  97  97 

Do.-- 25  100  99  97 

Parathlon 10  98  93  76 

.25  100  91  83 

Do.J 50  100  97  86 

I  Data  piovided  by  0.  G.  Bottiell  and  J.  R.  Gate. 

>  Minimum  dosage  currently  being  used  commercially. 


TOWARD  A  NEW  CHINA  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4,  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  of  which  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  member,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  board  has  adopted  an  enlightened 
and  constructive  position  without  disre- 
garding the  real  problem  which  exist  as 
China  enters  into  normal  relatioos  with 
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other  members  of  the  International  com- 
munity. 

The  board's  resolution  Is  another  In- 
dication of  the  grovrlng  sentiment  among 
Americans  that  the  time  has  come  to 
take  a  more  reall£tic  view  about  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  The  aftermath 
of  the  visit  of  the  American  table  tennis 
team  to  China  Is  a  further  Indication 
that  many  Americans  are  ready  to  reject 
the  myths  of  the  past  in  favor  of  the 
realities  of  the  present  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  United  Methodist  Chiu-ch 
together  with  its  background  paper  on 
China  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 
China  Statemknt  Adopted  bt  thb  Board  or 

Missions,  UinraB  Metkodut  Crttvcr   Mat 

4. 1971 

We  re-afflrm  our  belief  that  major  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  so  that  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  may  enter  Into  normal  rela- 
Uonahlpe  with  the  fuU  Interaatlonal  com- 
munity and  specifically  Into  membership  In 
the  United  Nations.  This  would  reduce  In- 
ternational tension,  make  some  possible  con- 
structive dealing  with  the  Issues  of  war  and 
peace  In  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  foster 
trade,  encourage  cultural  exchanges,  and 
lead  to  new  levels  of  mutual  understanding 
by  the  peoples  of  China  and  those  of  other 
nations. 

Therefore,  we  welcome  the  recent  measures 
taken  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  U.S.A.  which  promise  Increased  contact 
and  openness  between  the  two  governments 
and  peoples.  We  encourage  our  Ctovemment 
to  Indicate  Its  approval  of  the  membership  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  In  the  UN. 
and  to  pursue  all  available  opportunities  for 
developing  friendly  relations. 

We  know  of  no  simple  or  Immediate  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  that  exist  among  the 
Taiwanese  people,  the  Republic  of  China,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  hope  that 
the  existence  of  these  problems  will  not  allow 
ua  to  preclude  new  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  We  believe  that  In 
due  course  the  people  of  Taiwan  and  the 
people  of  mainland  China  should  have  free- 
dom to  develop  their  own  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  the  international  community. 

BACKcaotTND  Papek  on  UMTnm  BrATES  POUCT 
TowABOB  China  and  thb  RupoNsiBiLrrT  or 

THB   CRtTBCH 

The  American  and  Chinese  peoples  have  a 
historical  relationship  with  one  another 
which  Is  profoundly  ambiguous.  Including, 
on  the  one  hand,  strong  expressions  of  con- 
cern and  compassion,  and  on  the  other,  deep 
hostility  and  misunderstanding.  For  over  a 
century,  Individual  Americans,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  government,  played  an  impor- 
tant role  m  shaping  the  development  and 
course  of  China,  and  one  of  the  major  areas 
of  American  Involvement  was  represented  by 
the  mission  work  of  the  Christian  churches. 
Indeed,  for  many  years  the  major  expendi- 
tures of  the  denominations  which  now  com- 
prise the  United  Methodist  Church  (as  well 
as  of  other  churches)  for  foreign  mission 
work  went  for  thetr  work  In  China.  The  scope 
of  American  missionary  activity  in  China, 
together  with  the  deep  bonds  of  friendship 
which  often  developed  out  of  that  etfort, 
created  for  many  American  Christians  a 
■tronf  sense  of  linkage  and  ldenttflc»Uon 
with  ttM  destlay  of  the  Chinese  people. 

And  yet.  for  the  last  twenty  years,  Ameri- 
cans have  played  little  If  any  part  In  shaping 
the  development  and  course  of  China.  The 


success  of  the  Communist  revolution  on  the 
mainland  in  1946,  followed  by  the  Korean 
War,  led  rapidly  to  hostile  relatlozu  between 
the  two  countries  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  Americans  from  China.  The  traumatic 
effect  of  this  drastic  change  on  Americans, 
tnclufllng  those  missionaries  who  had  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  serving  Ctod  In  China, 
has  had  a  lasting  effect  on  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  these  countries.  For  more  than 
a  decade  after  the  Communists  won  power, 
the  attitudes  of  many  American  Christians 
toward  China  were  affected  by  the  attitudes 
and  Impressions  of  American  missionaries 
who  were  exp>elled  from  the  mainland,  and 
It  Is  only  during  the  last  several  years  that 
the  chiu^h  has  begun  to  take  a  new  look  at 
China  slnoe  the  revolution. 

Five  years  ago.  the  Board  of  Missions  con- 
sidered the  "urgent"  problem  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  At  that  time  the  Board 
urged  the  President  of  the  United  States  to, 
"establish  a  Presidential  Commlsskxi  on  U.s! 
Policy  In  relation  to  the  People's  RepubUc 
of  China."  and  also  called  upon  leaders,  "both 
In  the  Methodist  Church  and  In  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  UjSJI. 
to  continue  to  explore  all  possible  means  of 
establishing  contact  between  Christians  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China:  (Bd.  of  Missions.  1966).  In 
1868,  the  General  Conference  called  for  a  re- 
examination (tf  recent  U.S.  policies  toward 
China,  "since  their  continuation  may  Inten- 
sify bitterness  and  Imprison  rather  than  free 
the  people  in  those  lands  from  hardships,  re- 
pression and  authorltarlAn  control." 

In  the  years  since  the  jwasage  of  these 
statements  discussions  of  a  new  American 
policy  towards  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
have  exteouled  to  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  It  seems  that  the  time  has 
come  for  overall  re -examination  of  present 
U.S.  policy.  As  China  has  once  again  emerged 
as  a  stable  and  major  piower  In  world  affairs, 
the  necessity  of  a  new  relationship  between 
America  and  China  has  become  more  evident, 
although  so  far  very  little  real  change  has 
taken  place  In  the  existing  relationship.  Be- 
cause of  the  long  historical  Involvement  In 
China  of  American  churches  In  general  and 
Methodism  In  particular,  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions has  a  speclta  responsibility  to  re-exam- 
ine U.S.-Chlna  relations  In  the  light  of  exist- 
ing knowledge  to  help  clarify  the  moral 
choices  facing  American  Christians  as  they 
consider  a  new  China  p<rilcy.  TTiere  are  three 
main  areas  where  such  a  re-examlnatlon  can 
help  clarify  these  choices:  the  changed  emo- 
tional environment  In  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  China:  new  understanding  of  the 
realities  of  US. -China  relations  and  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  the  status  of  Taiwan. 

THE   CHANCED    EMOTIONAL   ANO    POLmCAI,   ENVI- 
RONMENT IN  THE  U.S. 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  seizure  of 
power  on  the  mainland  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists In  1949,  American  policy  towards 
China  was  largely  shaped  by  our  involvement 
In  the  "Cold  War."  Communism  had  replaced 
Fascism  as  the  chief  threat  to  the  "Free 
World."  and  our  strategy  of  "containing" 
Soviet  Communism  in  Europe  was  paralleled 
by  a  strategy  of  containing  Chinese  Com- 
munism In  Asia.  Western  p>ollcy-makers 
viewed  Communism  as  a  monolithic,  expan- 
sionist Ideology  which  sought  to  extend  Its 
tentacles  over  all  the  nations  of  the  globe; 
Christians,  in  particular,  saw  In  Commu- 
nism an  atheist  philosophy  committed  to 
the  destruction  and  suppression  of  religious 
values  and  Institutions.  In  this  country  a 
"China  Lobby,"  composed  of  politicians,  mil- 
itary leaders  and  former  missionaries,  suc- 
cessfully demanded  a  hard-line  ^proach  by 
the  United  States  towards  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Supporting  the  claims  of 
the  Republic  of  China  under  Chiang  Kal  Shek 
(which  had  Hed  to  Taiwan  In  1949)  to  be  the 


legitimate  government  of  all  of  China,  this 
lobby  sought  to  characterize  the  Communist 
government  In  the  f (blowing  ways: 

1.  As  a  totalitarian  regime  which  sup- 
pressed Individual  freedom  eind  survived  In 
power  only  through  force  of  arms; 

a.  As  an  aggressive  power  seeking  military 
domination  over  the  rest  of  Asia; 

3.  As  a  part  of  the  International  Gommu- 
nist  conspiracy  seeking  to  control  the  world; 

4.  As  an  atheist  regime  which  persecuted 
Chinese  Christians  and  western  missionaries 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  religious  Institu- 
tions In  China. 

Using  these  characterizations  the  ChliUi 
Lobby  promoted  a  U.S.  policy  which  sought 
to  contain  the  expansion  of  Chinese  Com- 
munism, which  branded  China  as  an  aggres- 
sor nation  In  the  International  arena,  and 
which  successfully  Isolated  the  PRC  ftrom 
participation  In  world  affairs. 

But  now.  m  1971,  the  situation  has 
changed.  The  China  Lobby  has  declined  In 
Influence,  and  the  search  for  a  new  policy 
has  begun.  The  Communists  have  remained 
In  power  for  twenty  years,  and  Chiang  Kal 
Shek's  promise  to  return  to  the  mainland 
Is  no  longer  taken  seriously.  President  Nixon 
has  relaxed  trade  and  travel  restrictions  di- 
rected at  the  PRC  and  has  called  for  a  nor- 
malization of  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
China.  Bipartisan  resolutions  have  been  In- 
troduced m  Congress  caUing  for  a  new  U.S. 
policy,  and  a  majority  of  the  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  favor  the  Inclusion 
of  the  People's  Republic  In  the  world  today. 

In  part,  these  dramatic  changes  in  the 
emotional  environment  of  China  discussions 
reflect  a  "realistic"  assessment  of  the  domes- 
tic political  and  military  strength  of  the 
Conmiunlst  government,  and  a  reoogiiltlon 
of  the  unreality  of  excluding  a  nation  of 
800  million  people  from  participation  In  the 
normal  channels  of  International  relations. 
They  also  reflect  a  larger  change  In  Amer- 
ican attitudes  and  behavior  towards  the 
Communist  world  in  general.  Moet  Impor- 
tantly, however,  they  reflect  some  new  un- 
derstandings of  the  realities  of  China  under 
the  Communists,  and  It  Is  these  understand- 
ings which  American  Christians  must  come 
to  grip  with. 

THE  PBOPLK'S  BKP17BLIC  OF  CHINA  SINCE  WORLD 
WABn 

What  these  new  understandings  amount  to 
Is  a  discovery  that  the  assumption  underly- 
ing U.S.  policy  towards  the  PRC  since  1949 
are  no  longer  correct.  If  they  ever  were.  Both 
In  the  realm  of  China's  foreign  policy  and 
In  the  realm  of  her  domestic  policy,  the 
stereotypes  promoted  by  the  China  Lobby 
are.  today,   false  ones. 

The  assumption  that  Chinese  foreign  pol- 
icy under  the  Communists  is  merely  a  sub- 
sidiary part  of  an  over-all  design  by  mono- 
lithic world-Communism  has  been  shown  to 
be  a  myth.  The  spilt  between  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  widened  since  1960  to  the 
point  where  the  possibility  of  war  between 
the  two  Communist  giants  Is  no  longer 
unthinkable. 

More  Important,  however,  is  the  discovery 
that  the  assumptions  of  the  aggressive  char- 
acter of  Chinese  Communism  are  also  not 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  reality.  In  the  pe- 
riod slnoe  1948,  China  has  sent  troops  out- 
side her  border  on  three  occasions:  In  Korea 
m  1963.  In  Tibet  In  1960,  and  In  India  during 
1962.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  United 
States  branded  China  as  the  aggressor  and 
spoke  out  against  these  acts,  but  In  each  case 
the  passage  of  time  has  revealed  new  infor- 
mation  which  clouds  the  accuracy  of  these 
claims.  In  the  case  of  Korea  we  have  learned 
that  not  only  did  the  PRC  repeatedly  warn 
the  United  States  of  the  speclflc  conditions 
that  would  lead  to  Chinese  IntervenUon,  but 
also  (as  I.F.  Stone  and  others  have  docu- 
mented) that  China  genuinely  feared — with 
some  cause — that  the  United  SUtes  might 
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Invade  China,  m  the  caae  of  India  it  now 
seems  unclear  as  to  which  nation  provoked 
the  hostUltles,  and  both  the  Nstlonallst  Gov- 
emment  on  Taiwan  and  the  Peking  Oorcm- 
ment  supported  the  boundary  diange  that 
occurred.  In  the  case  of  Tibet  we  have  learned 
that  however  much  we  may  deplore  the  klll- 
ing  which  took  place  there — ^both  the  Na- 
tionalist government  of  Chiang  Kal  Shek  and 
the  Communist  government  claim  Tibet  as 
an  Integral  part  of  China  and  both  had  de- 
clared their  lntentk>n  of  restoring  Chlneee 
rule  over  Tibet. 

While  these  understandings  do  not  Justify 
specific  actions  of  the  PRC  In  each  case,  they 
do  suggest  that  the  determination  of  guUt 
and  responsibility  are  not  so  cleai^ut  as  we 
once  thought.  This  Is  particularly  true  when 
we  consider  United  States  actions  vrlth  re- 
spect to  China  during  the  same  period.  While 
China  often  used  threatening  rhetoric  to- 
wards the  rest  of  the  world,  her  actions  were 
largely  cautious  and  temperate.  Aside  from 
the  three  Instances  cited,  the  PRC  has  sta- 
tioned no  combat  forces  outside  of  her  own 
borders.  During  this  same  period  the  United 
States  has  ringed  the  perimeter  of  China 
with  military  bases  (including  nuclear  weap- 
ons I ,  and  has  stationed  over  a  half  million 
combat  forces  on  Asian  soU. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  than  these 
new  understandings  of  Chinese  foreign  pol- 
icy under  the  Communists,  however,  are  cer- 
uin  new  perceptions  of  the  domestic  realities 
of  China  today.  It  now  seems  clear  from  all 
the  information  available  to  the  West  that 
the  last  twenty  years  have  resulted  In  a  sub- 
santlal  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  average  Chinese  citizen.  Not  only  has 
the  PRC  increased  Its  economic  productivity 
St  a  rate  surpassing  that  of  most  developing 
countries,  but  It  also  seems  to  have  solved  the 
problems  of  distribution  which  often  created 
famine  during  earlier  periods.  Even  the  most 
hostile  observers  agree  that  government  cor- 
ruption (which  seemed  endemic  to  Chinese 
bureaucracy)  has  been  largely  eliminated, 
and  the  beggars  whose  memory  haunted 
Western  missionaries  no  longer  fill  the 
streets  and  sldewallcs  of  Shanghai  and  other 
large  cities. 

And  despite  our  stereotypes  about  the  re- 
pressive and  totalitarian  character  of  Chinese 
Communism,  we  are  also  discovering  that 
political  power  In  China  is  more  vridely  dis- 
persed than  was  once  the  case.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  PRC  is  not  a  "democracy"  in 
the  Western  sense,  but  it  is  also  true  that  In 
comparison  with  past  forms  of  government 
In  China  the  participation  In  decision-mak- 
ing of  the  "average  man"  has  increased.  Fol- 
lowing the  "Cultural  Revolution'  period  dur- 
ing the  mld-slxtles,  the  entire  party  and  gov- 
ernment apparatus  were  re-buUt.  More  than 
two- thirds  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  were  replaced,  and  local 
party  organiz&tltons  were  re-buUt  from  the 
bottom  up.  WhUe  there  are  those  who  would 
shrug  this  off  as  merely  a  power  struggle  at 
the  top,  knowledgeable  "China  watchers'  in 
Hong  Kong  (known  for  their  antipathy  to 
the  Communist  regime)  have  concluded  that 
there  has.  Indeed,  been  a  fundamental  down- 
ward distribution  of  power  to  a  broader  base 
of  the  Chinese  population. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  China  today 
Is  a  perfect  state  with  no  flaws  that  we  may 
criticize,  but  It  Is  to  say  that  China  Is  not 
the  "yellow  peril"  we  once  feared.  After  the 
revolution  In  1949  there  were  mass  executions 
and  the  use  of  coercion  to  gain  support. 
Selected  groups— including  Chrlatlans— were 
persecuted  for  their  behavior  and  beliefs. 
What  Is  not  so  clear.  In  the  retrospect  of  his- 
tory. Is  that  these  exceeaes  were  a  unique 
feature  of  the  Communists  rather  than  a 
common  (albeit  ugly)  feature  of  the  period 
foiiovrtng  aU  successful  revolution — even  to 
■ome  degree  of  our  own.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  negative  features  of  China  under 


the  Oommunlsts  must  be  balanced  by  an  tin- 
derstandlng  of  the  poslUve  features  which 
also  exist,  and  there  must  be  a  part  of  our 
consciousness  as  we  seek  a  new  beginning. 

To  briefly  summarize  these  understandings 
of  the  positive  features  which  must  form  a 
background  to  our  search  for  a  new  American 
policy: 

1.  The  government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  is  the  actual  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  China.  It  has  maintained  Itself 
In  power  for  over  30  years.  Improved  the  lot 
of  Its  citizens,  and  not  only  is  there  no  par- 
ticTilar  reason  to  think  that  It  does  not  have 
the  support  of  most  of  its  citizens,  but  there 
are  also  good  reasons  to  think  that  It  does 
have  such  support. 

2.  Regardless  of  how  threatening  its  rhet- 
oric has  been  from  time  to  time,  the  actions 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  not 
shown  It  to  be  an  aggressive  power  which 
should  be  Isolated  from  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

What,  then,  are  the  obstacles  to  changing 
U.S.  policy  toward  China  in  the  directions 
suggested  by  these  understandings?  To  an- 
swer this  question  we  must  look  beyond  the 
general  characteristics  of  past  U.S.  policy  to 
the  spedflcs  of  that  policy.  Then,  perhaps, 
we  may  see  more  clefwly  the  moral  Issues 
which  confronts  us  In  developing  a  new 
policy. 

TK«    IMPBOVEMXNT     OF     V.S.-CHIIfA     BELATIONS 
AND    THE  PSOBLXM   OF  TAIWAN 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  dramatic 
change  In  the  participation  of  China  in  world 
affairs.  Canada  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Chile, 
have  eetabUshed  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  PRC  under  a  formula  by  which  they 
"take  note"  of  Peking's  claim  to  lUwan,  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (although  not  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  by  a  U.S.  backed  prooe- 
dural  resolution)  have  supported  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  the  seating  of  the  PRC 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Nationalist  repre- 
sentatives. 

Under  President  Nixon,  U.S.  discussions 
with  the  PRC  were  resumed  after  a  long 
hiatus.  Since  the  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
however,  no  discussions  have  taken  place. 
Present  indications  are  that  further  progress 
In  "normalizing"  relations — even  with  the 
present  optimistic  signs  of  change — will  be 
difficult  to  achieve. 

While  the  United  States  wants  to  "normal- 
ize" relations  with  the  PRC,  its  flexlbUity  in 
doing  so  Is  limited.  In  the  first  place,  the  U.S. 
has  a  lengthy  historical  and  moral  tie  to  the 
Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan.  Not  only 
does  the  U.S.  still  formally  recognize  the  Na- 
tionalist goveriunent  as  the  govemment  of 
all  China,  but  it  is  committed  to  defend  that 
govemment  under  a  mutual  security  pact.  In 
addition,  as  part  of  ita  policy  of  containing 
Communism  the  UJ8.  has  established  mili- 
tary bases  in  Korea.  Okinawa,  Taiwan.  Thai- 
land, and  Vietnam.  It  has  committed  Itself 
to  the  defense  of  those  countries  and  Is  cur- 
rently engaged  In  a  major  war  in  Indochina. 
As  American  policy-makers  view  their  op- 
tions, the  U.S.  cannot  quickly  break  these 
commitments  and  abandon  present  policies 
In  Asia  solely  to  Improve  relations  with  the 
PRC. 

The  UB.  attitude,  then,  is  to  attempt  a 
gradual  Improvement  of  relations  by  relaxing 
trade  and  travel  restrictions,  followed  by  dip- 
lomatic Initiatives  similar  to  the  "Canadian 
formula"  of  "taking  note"  of  Peking's  claim 
to  Taiwan,  which  will  ultimately  result  In  a 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations.  In  the 
InternaUonal  arena  this  strategy  Involves  the 
gradual  ending  of  our  opposition  to  partici- 
pation by  the  PRC  In  International  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  UJ7.,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  support  for  the  Nationalist 
govemment  as  the  govemment  of  Taiwan. 

From  the  Chinese  perspective,  Improved 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  depend- 


ent on  two  eondlUons:  first,  the  UJS.  must 
end  Ita  poUcy  of  encircling  China  with  mili- 
tary forces  and  must  withdraw  from  Indo- 
china, and  second,  the  UJS.  must  end  Its  in- 
terference in  the  Chlneae  clvU-war  by  with- 
drawing Its  fcrcea  from  "ZUwan  and  ending 
Its  support  for  the  Kationallst  govemment. 

While  the  many  different  peroeptlons  of 
the  means  to  In^trove  relations  are  complex 
and  present  many  obstacles,  at  their  heart 
Ilea  the  problem  of  TSalwa^.  Until  the  Taiwan 
Issue  Is  resolved  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
relations  between  the  UJB.  and  China  will  re- 
main strained. 

At  first  glance,  the  Taiwan  Issue  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  choowlng  one  Chinese  ''gov- 
ernment" over  another.  Both  the  Commu- 
nist People's  BepubUc  of  China  and  the  Na- 
tionalist RepubUc  of  China  claim  that  Tai- 
wan Is  an  Integral  part  of  Chinese  territory — 
they  merely  differ  over  which  Is  the  legi- 
timate govemment  of  China.  And.  indeed, 
up  untU  the  Slno-Japanese  war  at  the  cloee 
of  the  19th  Century,  Taiwan  was  formally 
a  part  of  China.  The  twelve  million  Tai- 
wanese who  today  form  the  majority  of  the 
population  on  that  Island  are  descendants 
of  Chinese  who  emigrated  to  Taiwan  from 
the  mainland  during  the  17th  Century.  After 
the  Chinese  were  defeated  in  the  SLno- 
Japansse  war,  Taiwan  was  ceded  to  the  Ja- 
panese who  maintained  their  rule  for  some 
fifty  years  until  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
President  Truman  and  other  American  lead- 
ers recognized  Taiwan  as  Chinese  territory 
and  promised  to  restore  it  to  China  In  the 
peace  settlement  with  Japan.  Before  that 
treaty  was  signed  in  1962.  however,  the  Com- 
munists won  control  of  the  mainland.  Chiang 
Kal  Shek  and  his  foUowers  fled  to  Taiwan 
and,  with  UJB.  protection,  esUblished  his 
Nationalist  govemment  there.  When  the 
peace  treaty  was  finaUy  signed  It  left  the 
legal  status  of  Taiwan  in  doubt,  and  In  the 
years  that  foUowad,  the  Nationalists  consoli- 
dated their  control  over  the  Island. 

The  Nationalist  control  of  Taiwan  has 
brought  mixed  blessings  to  the  population. 
Chiang's  government — with  U3.  aid — has 
built  a  stroog  and  growing  economy  on  the 
island  which  has  established  trade  relations 
throughout  the  world.  The  standard  of  living 
Is  high  compared  to  most  of  Asia,  and  poverty 
is  not  a  major  problem.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Nationalist  govemment  rules  the  popu- 
lation with  an  iron  hand.  It  Is  primarily  a 
govemment  of  the  two  million  Chinese  who 
fled  the  mainland  in  1949,  and  the  twelve 
mUllon  native  Taiwanese  are  treated  as  sec- 
ond-class cltlaens. 

During  this  period  the  Christian  churches 
have  been  a  major  aoiu'ce  of  support  for  the 
Nationalist  government.  The  role  of  the 
Church  during  the  Chinese  clvll-war  was 
not  a  neutral  one,  as  the  atheistic  compo- 
nents of  Communism  led  a  great  many  West- 
em  missionaries  to  openly  support  the  Na- 
tionalists, and  when  the  government  fled,  so. 
too.  did  the  missionaries.  Both  Chiang  Kal 
Shek  and  his  wife  are  devout  Methodists  and 
thetr  support  by  American  Christians  was 
highly  visible  during  and  after  the  clvU  war. 
Although  the  Presbyterian  Church  has.  for 
over  100  years,  malntalnert  a  strong  indige- 
nous TtUwaneee  church,  the  other  Christian 
churches  which  today  function  on  Taiwan 
are  primarily  composed  of  these  Chinese  who 
came  to  the  Island  with  the  Nationalists.  This 
Identification  of  Christianity  with  the  Na- 
tionalist cause  has  greatly  complicated  the 
position  of  the  churches  with  both  the  Com- 
munists and  the  native  Taiwanese. 

If  the  moral  issues  which  face  us  In  de- 
veloplikg  a  pcdlcy  about  Taiwan  concern  only 
the  Chinese,  then,  they  are  fairly  straight- 
forward. Since  both  Chinese  governments 
recognize  Taiwan  as  part  of  China,  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  decide  which  of  them  It  will 
recognise  as  the  legitimate  government  of 
China.  Despite  the  past  history  of  U£.  sup- 
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port  for  the  Natlonallsta.  and  despite  the  past 
ties  of  American  Christians  to  the  Katlonal- 
Ista,  a  belief  In  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  the 
realities  of  power  must  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is 
the  actual  and  legitimate  government  of 
China.  In  facing  the  Issue  of  UJ3.  respon- 
sibility m  such  a  situation.  VS.  efforts  would 
have  to  be  limited  to  insuring  the  safety  of 
those  Nationalists  whom  America  supported 
for  so  long  and  who  might  face  reprisals,  if 
or  when  authority  over  the  island  Is  estab- 
lished by  the  PRC. 

The  problem  of  Taiwan  is.  however,  great- 
ly complicated  by  the  emergence  of  an  in- 
digenous movement  of  Taiwanese  (or  For- 
mosans,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves) 
who  seek  a  status  for  the  Island  Independent 
of  both  the  Communists  and  the  National- 
ists. Pointing  to  the  totalitarian  and  unrep- 
resentative character  of  Nationalist  control, 
these  Taiwanese  seek  self-determination  and 
majority  rule  for  the  island.  In  addition, 
however,  they  argue  that  the  long  period  of 
Japanese  rule,  together  with  traditionally 
weak  ties  between  the  Island  and  the  main- 
land, have  given  the  Inhabitants  a  distinct, 
non-Chinese,  identity.  Pointing  to  the  am- 
biguous legal  status  of  Taiwan,  they  call  for 
an  internationally  supervised  plebesclte  to 
determine  the  status  and  future  government 
of  the  Island. 

The  emergence  of  this  movement  of  In- 
digenous Taiwanese  raises  profound  political 
and  moral  issues  which  must  be  considered  by 
Americans  seeking  a  new  China  policy. 

1.  Since  b3th  the  PRC  and  ROC  claim 
Taiwan  as  Chinese  territory,  does  the  ITnlted 
States  have  any  right  to  Ignore  or  deny  the 
historical  claims  of  China  to  Taiwan?  WoiUd 
the  U.S.  not  be  intervening  in  the  Interna- 
tional affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation  if  it  did 
so? 

2.  Even  if  both  the  PRC  and  the  ROC 
claim  Taiwan  as  Chinese  territory,  doee  the 
United  States  have  any  right  to  Ignore  or 
deny  the  aspirations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Taiwan  to  determine  their  own  future? 
Would  the  U.S.  not  be  Ignoring  the  right  of 
a  people  to  seir-determlnatlon  If  It  did  so? 

3.  Regardless  of  the  ultimate  status  of 
Taiwan  with  respect  to  China,  does  the  U.S. 
have  any  responsibility  to  Insure  a  repre- 
sentative government  on  Taiwan,  or  to  no 
longer  support  an  unrepresentative  and  re- 
pressive one? 

4.  Given  the  past  history  of  U.S.  policies 
toward  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  p«st 
and  present  policies  toward  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists. dDes  the  United  States  have  any 
mDral  right  or  responsibility  to  share  In  de- 
ciding the  future  of  Taiwan? 

5.  Has  the  issue  on  Taiwan  become  an  Is- 
sue of  international  concern  which  Is  legiti- 
mately open  to  international  settlement  and 
guarantees,  regardless  of  the  Chinese  claims? 

There  are  no  easily  dlseernable  answers  to 
these  questions.  The  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  is  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  international  law,  and  Is  supported  by 
American  Christiana  and  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  So,  too.  however,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  nations.  What  we  are 
faced  with  by  the  issue  of  Taiwan  Is  a  can- 
fllct  between  these  principles,  and  we  are 
asked  to  choose  between  them. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  choice  Is 
not  simply  for  the  United  States  to  decide 
the  future  of  Taiwan.  Any  action  which  the 
United  States  takes  now  cannot  be  separated 
from  Its  past  relations  with  China.  The  long 
standing  policy  of  hostility  towards  the  Com- 
munist government  on  the  mainland  by 
many  American  Christians  and  American 
policymakers,  as  well  as  the  past  and  present 
U.S.  policy  of  supporting  the  Nationalist 
government  on  Taiwan,  must  obocure  tJtie 
moral  status  of  any  position   the  U.S.  may 


take.  At  the  same  Ume.  American  Christians 
cannot  simply  absolve  themselves  of  any 
responsibility  for  finding  a  solution,  since 
our  involvement  has  helped  to  create  the 
existing  dilemma. 

THE    LIMrrS   OF    U.S.    RESPONSIBrLrrT 

What  we  can  say  at  this  point  is  that  there 
are  certain  directions  for  developing  a  new 
U.S.  policy  towards  China  which  emerge 
from  this  review  of  the  past: 

1.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  the 
legitimate  government  of  China,  and  should 
be  recognized  as  such  in  all  International 
organizations. 

2.  The  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  a 
minority  government  which  represents 
neither  the  Chinese  People  as  a  whole,  nor 
the  majority  of  people  on  Taiwan,  and  the 
U.S.  should  withdraw  Its  political  and  mili- 
tary support  for  that  government. 

3.  The  Issue  of  whether  the  island  of 
Taiwan  should  be  recognized  as  Chinese  terri- 
tory or  as  an  independent  entity  raises  diffi- 
cult moral  and  political  problems,  but  the 
Issue  Is  primarily  one  between  the  people 
on  Taiwan  and  tlxe  people  on  the  mainland. 
The  U.S.  has  no  right  to  imllaterally  impose 
a  solution  of  this  issue.  The  United  States 
should  withdraw  its  military  forces  from 
Taiwan,  recognize  that  Taiwan  traditionally 
was  part  of  China,  and  should  encourage  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  future  status  of 
Taiwan  by  the  PRC  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island. 

While  these  steps,  by  themselves,  will  not 
lead  to  a  new  era  of  harmony  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  they  are  a  necessary 
prelude  to  the  long  and  difficult  task  of  over- 
coming the  hostilities  and  suspicions  which 
have  developed  between  the  peoples  of  these 
two  great  nations.  As  Christians,  we  are 
called  to  confess  honestly  our  past  mistakes 
and  to  seek  Improved  relations  with  an  atti- 
tude of  trust  and  love  for  our  fellowmen. 
The  church  as  an  institution,  and  individual 
Christians,  have  played  major  roles  in  shap- 
ing past  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  and  it  is  now  our  responsibility 
to  actively  lead  the  search  for  a  new  basis 
for  bettering  those  relations. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   SENATOR 
RUSSELL  OP  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  a  reso- 
lution by  the  Georgia  School  Pood  Serv- 
ice Association  in  tribute  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia  for 
his  leading  role  in  launching  the  original 
National  School  Lunch  Act  in  1946. 

As  we  know,  the  national  school  lunch 
program  has  been  of  Immeasurable  bene- 
fit to  untold  millions  of  schoolchildren 
throughout  all  the  country,  and  this  is 
certainly  well-deserved  recognition  of 
my  late  distinguished  senior  colleague 
who  was  instrumental  in  securing  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

I  bring  the  resolution  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oboboia  School  Food  Sesvick 
Association 

A  resolution  honoring  the  late  Senatw 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia;  and  for  other 
piur  poses. 

Whereas.  In  1946,  Georgia's  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  original  National  School  Lunch  Act;  and 

Whereas,  his  leadership  provided  the  in- 
strument for  the  Georgia  School  Pood  Serv- 
ice Association  to  dedicate  Itself  to  securing 


adequate  nutrition  for  Georgia  school  chU- 
dren,  and 

Whereas,  the  Q«orgla  School  Food  Service 
Association  is  grateful  that  Senator  Russell 
devoted  his  public  life  in  Congress  to  the 
service  of  mankind,  espscl&lly  to  children  as 
evidenced  by  his  efforts  to  provide  necessary 
food  and  suat«Dance  to  our  country's  school 
children; 

Therefore,  be  it  reaolved,  that  the  Geor- 
gia School  Food  Service  Association  does 
hereby  express  Its  appreciation  of  Senator 
Russell  and  his  concern  for  the  School  Lunch 
Program;  and 

Be  It  further  reaolved,  that  the  Georgia 
School  Food  Service  Association  submit  a 
similar  Resolution  honoring  the  memory  of 
Senator  Russell  to  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  members  of  Senator 
Russell's  family  and  to  each  United  States 
Senator  of  the  92nd  Congress;  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge  of  Georgia,  sponsor  of  an  amendment 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  request- 
ing that  this  resolution  be  read  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  tribute  to  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  from  the  Georgia  School 
Pood  Service  Association. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  OSBORN  FUL- 
LER, PRESIDENT  OF  FAIRLEIGH 
DICKINSON,  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  EDU- 
CA-nON  OP  THE  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMTITEE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27,  1971,  the  president  of  Palrleigh 
Dickinson  University,  Dr.  J.  Osbom  Pul- 
ler, testified  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  concerning  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
assistance  to  independent,  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Dr.  Puller 
pointed  out  the  important  role  that  his 
university  is  playing  in  New  Jersey  as  a 
"center  from  which  we  reach  out  into  the 
commimitles  to  use  them  as  our  labora- 
tories, while  simultaneously  responding 
to  their  needs." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Dr.  Puller's 
testimony  sheds  an  important  light  on 
the  needs  and  the  objectives  of  this  kind 
of  institution — the  urban  university.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Fuller's  statement  be  printed  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  J.   Osborn  PtTLLEB,  President, 

PAniLEicH   Dickinson   Univeksitt,   Rcth- 

ERFORD.  N.J.,  April  27,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  appreciate  the 
committee's  kind  invitation,  extended  so 
graciously  by  Senator  Williams,  to  share  with 
you  my  thoughts  concerning  a  constructive 
relationship  between  the  government  and  the 
univerilty. 

This  is  my  maiden  appearance  before  a 
Senate  Committee.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  first 
of  many  because  I  believe  that  government, 
business  and  education  must  work  more 
closely  together  to  solve  the  many  problems 
which  face  us  today. 

Since  my  ideas,  like  those  of  everyone  else, 
are  strongly  influenced  by  my  past  experi- 
ences, I  think  it  might  be  helpful  for  you 
to  know  a  bit  about  my  experience  In  higher 
education. 


June  k,  1971 
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I  went  to  college  and  to  graduate  school  at 
traditional  prestigious  eastern  colleges — Le- 
high and  Colvunbia.  Then  I  taught  geology  at 
a  small  private  college  in  the  midwest — 
Mount  Union. 

Next,  I  moved  to  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions, serving  as  a  professor  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  West  Virginia  University. 
Shortly  after  my  return  to  Ohio  State,  I  went 
into  administration  and  later  became  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  eleven 
years. 

In  1967,  I  became  President  of  Fairlelgh 
Dickinson  University.  This  institution  Is 
entirely  different  from  the  private  colleges 
and  universities  with  which  most  of  us  are 
familiar,  and  also  different  from  the  large 
land  grant  universities.  It  is  oriented  toward 
serving  the  needs  of  the  Immediate  ccm- 
munlty  and  has  a  large  working  part-time 
student  body.  It  Is  best  classified  as  an  urban 
university. 

You  have  Invited  me  to  give  my  ideas  about 
how  the  federal  government  can  best  exer- 
cise its  role  to  the  benefit  of  independent 
non-profit  Institutions.  In  my  response,  I 
wish  to  concentrate  on  the  private  urban 
university  as  an  illustration. 

I  think  I  can  do  this  best  by  describing 
some  of  the  programs  at  Fairlelgh  Dickinson 
University  which  typify  the  urban  univer- 
sity. Then  I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  urban 
university  relates  to  the  problems  of  the 
times  and  how.  In  my  opinion,  the  govern- 
ment can  best  aid  these  Institutions. 

Fairlelgh  Dickinson  University,  with  an 
enrollment  of  20,000,  is  the  9th  largest  pri- 
vate institution  in  the  country.  On  the  three 
main  campuses,  located  at  Rutherford,  Tea- 
neck  and  Madison,  New  Jersey,  the  student 
population  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
day  and  evening  students,  vrith  the  resvilt 
that  each  unit  is  relatively  small.  Therefore, 
contact  between  students  and  faculty  is  fre- 
quent and  understanding  is  good.  The  loca- 
tions of  the  centers  encourage  interreactlon 
with  the  communities.  The  relatively  small 
size  of  the  units  permits  innovation  and  a 
flexibility  of  operation  not  normally  associ- 
ated with  a  large  institution.  Our  multi- 
campus  organization  gives  us  many  of  the 
advantages  of  both  the  small  college  and 
the  large  university. 

AU  of  these  features  are  illustrated  by  the 
wide  range  of  programs  we  have  developed. 
For  those  students  who,  because  of  a  poor 
start  or  slow  maturity,  have  difficulty,  we 
have  a  number  of  special  programs.  At 
Wayne.  New  Jersey,  we  have  a  Reading  and 
Study  Institute  which  was  started  In  1958 
to  prepare  for  college  those  students  who 
had  a  poor  high  school  record.  In  the  twelve 
years  since  it  began,  1530  students  have  ben- 
efited from  this  one-year  program.  Over  80 
percent  go  on  to  accredited  colleges  after 
completing  the  program.  We  have  also  util- 
ized this  program  to  assist  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

In  1964.  we  started  a  two-year  experimen- 
tal college  for  those  students  who  had  not 
yet  decided  on  a  specific  field,  or  whose  per- 
formance in  high  school  was  below  what  we 
felt  was  their  true  potential.  Utilizing  small 
classes,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  tutorial 
process,  nine  hundred  have  gone  on  to  ac- 
credited colleges  with  full  credit  transferred 

We  have  also  pioneered  in  specif  c  response 
to  community  needs.  We  began  one  of  the 
first  programs  for  dental  hygienlsts  training 
more  than  500  since  1948.  We  also  had  one 
of  two  pilot  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
nursing  crisis  in  the  early  fifties.  From  this 
program.  406  received  associate  in  arts  de- 
grees and  qualified  as  registered  nurses.  Be- 
cause the  demand  for  nurses  having  four 
years  of  t  raining  was  Increasing,  we  now 
have  a  baccalaureate  program.  However,  we 
are  still  providing,  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
the  liberal  arts  courses  for  the  nursing  pro- 
grams run  by  two  local  hospitals. 


This  fall  the  College  of  Science  and  Engi- 
neering developed  a  bachelor  of  science  In 
technology  program,  with  the  aid  of  teach- 
ers from  the  two-year  technical  Institutes. 
Transfers  from  their  two-year  program  who 
have  shown  promise,  can  earn  a  four  year 
degree  in  technology.  There  is  a  tremendous 
demand  in  industry  for  these  educated  and 
highly  trained  seml-professlonals.  Over  200 
students  registered  In  the  first  semester,  far 
exceeding  our  expectations.  Other  Institu- 
tions are  now  following  our  lead. 

We  have  also  developed  two  exciting  pro- 
grams overseas.  At  Wroxton,  England,  we  of- 
fer both  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams in  English  Literature,  history  and  gov- 
ernment for  American  students  on  a  one 
semester  basis.  More  than  600  have  studied 
at  Wroxton  College  since  Its  inception  in 
1965. 

At  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  we  are  build- 
ing facilities  to  operate  an  undergraduate 
teaching  laboratory  in  the  sciences  related 
to  oceanography.  When  these  facilities  are 
completed,  we  vr\\\  be  able  to  expand  the 
oceanography  program  which  we  have  con- 
ducted for  three  summers  in  a  local  hotel. 
The  new  laboratories  will  also  be  used  by 
other  affiliated  universities.  The  West  Indies 
Laboratory,  as  we  call  it,  will  l»e  the  first 
laboratory  built  without  a  large  govern- 
ment grant.  We  were  so  convinced  of  the 
Importance  of  the  new  field  of  oceanography, 
that  we  proceeded  with  our  plans  despite  the 
fact  that  Sea  Grant  funds  had  been  ex- 
hausted. 

At  the  graduate  level  we  have  also  de- 
veloped Innovative  programs  in  response  to 
community  needs. 

In  1964  we  started  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  program  with  help  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Over  300  students  have  gradu- 
ated in  the  program. 

In  1964  we  initiated  an  orthodontics  de- 
gree program.  AU  participants  have  between 
6  to  8  years  of  training,  including  two  years 
of  practice  before  entering  this  program. 

For  next  year  we  have  announced  a  uni- 
que program  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Edu- 
cation. It  builds  on  a  master's  degree  re- 
gardless of  major,  and  gives  credit  for  work 
experience  in  any  phase  of  educational  ser- 
vice. The  program  is  designed  by  the  stu- 
dent and  approved  by  an  intercoUege  advi- 
sory committee.  Courses  may  be  used  from 
any  college  in  the  University  or  from  other 
universities. 

Two  programs  which  are  a  complete  de- 
parture from  the  normal  collegiate  patterns 
of  operation  are  the  Saturday  College  and 
the  volunteer  community  service  program. 

The  Saturday  CoUege  is  designed  for  the 
adult  who  wants  to  upgrade  himself,  and 
classes  are  offered  late  Friday  afternoon  and 
on  Saturday.  There  are  no  admission  require- 
ments and  when  performance  standards  are 
met,  full  college  credit  is  awarded  and  Is 
transferrable.  The  response  to  the  concept 
has  been  so  tremendous  that  we  are  expand- 
ing our  offerings.  Two  other  local  colleges 
are  initiating  similar  programs  as  a  result 
of  our  success. 

Finally.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
volunteer  community  service  program.  At  my 
suggestion  we  started  this  program  last  Fall. 
The  University  faculty  and  administration 
offer  guidance,  and  help  make  agency  and 
community  contacts  for  students  who  want 
to  contribute  volunteer  service.  With  little 
publicity  the  program  keeps  growing.  At  last 
count,  over  400  students  had  responded  on 
one  campus  alone.  Students  are  operating  a 
24  hour  "Hot  Line"  on  two  campuses  for 
people  undergoing  severe  personal  stress;  a 
tutorial  service  for  preschool  blacks  in  New- 
ark; Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  units  in 
coc^eratlon  with  the  national  organizations; 
working  with  a  local  town  council,  and  nu- 
merous other  projects. 

We  are  pleased  that  our  students,  who  are 


of  all  political  persuasions,  are  actively  help- 
ing to  solve  community  problems  on  a  volun- 
teer basis.  We  feel  it  Is  an  Important  part  of 
their  education. 

These  examples  illustrate  why  we  feel  we 
are  innovative  and  responsive  to  the  commu- 
nity needs.  We  are  not  an  Intellectual  Island, 
but  a  center  from  which  we  reach  out  into 
the  communities  to  use  them  as  our  labo- 
ratories, while  simultaneously  responding  to 
their  needs. 

We  are  not  unique  in  practicing  this  philo- 
sophy. The  urban  universities  have  been  the 
leawlers  In  this  movement,  although  other 
universities  are  improving  their  community 
involvement. 

Tou  will  remember  that  my  second  purpose 
today  was  to  tell  you  how  the  role  of  the  ur- 
ban universally  relates  intimately  with  the 
problems  of  the  times.  Prom  the  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  Fairlelgh  Dickinson  University 
programs  and  of  those  at  the  institutions 
which  my  colleagues  represent,  many  rela- 
tionships are  immediately  obvious.  However, 
I  want  to  paint  the  picture  vrith  a  broader 
brush.  To  do  this,  I  want  to  take  you  back  a 
bit  in  history.  How  has  the  Federal  govern- 
ment helped  higher  education  in  the  pmst? 
Since  the  beginning,  higher  education  has 
received  continuous  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral government.  However,  there  have  been 
noticeable  peaks  in  the  quantity  of  support. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  was  a  clamor  for  education  for  more 
than  the  elite.  There  was  a  cry,  too,  for  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  education.  The  country's  food 
needs  were  expsmding.  Industrial  needs  were 
expanding  rapidly.  The  federal  government 
responded  to  these  needs,  and  the  land  grant 
colleges  came  into  existence  in  1861.  Low 
cost  education  In  the  "agricultural  and  me- 
chanical art"  became  a  reality  for  a  large 
number  of  students.  The  land  grant  institu- 
tion, with  its  government  supported  agricul- 
tural and  engineering  experiment  stations, 
flooded  the  farmer  and  industrialist  with 
new  ideas  and  products.  Industry  exploited 
these  and  a  major  revolution  resulted.  An 
unacknowledged  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  education  and  Industry  rocketed 
us  toward  world  leadership.  We  became  the 
first  nation  to  produce  a  surplus  of  food, 
while  simultaneously  becoming  an  Industrial 
nation. 

During  the  second  world  war,  the  federal 
government  again  gave  significant  support  to 
higher  education.  This  time  the  government 
turned  to  a  different  group  of  institutions. 
The  graduate  departments  and  technical 
schools  became  the  centers  for  significant  re- 
search and  development,  and — an  unexcelled 
war  machine  resulted. 

Another  peak  of  federal  support  occurred 
after  Sputnik.  Again  the  Informal  but  effec- 
tive partnership — government,  business  and 
education — responded  to  produce  unbelieva- 
ble successes  in  space  exploration. 

My  third  purpose  Is  to  g^ve  you  my  opin- 
ions of  how  the  government  can  best  aid 
higher  education,  at  this  time  in  history. 

Today  our  problems  are  primarily  social 
problems.  Is  it  not  time  for  another  peak 
federal  effort  to  support  higher  education? 
Is  it  not  time  for  the  federal  government  to 
take  that  bold  step  and  invest  m  the  search 
for  solutions  to  the  social  problems  through 
another  partnership  with  higher  education? 
I  believe  It  Is. 

The  two  things  the  federal  government 
must  do  is  broaden  the  opportunities  for 
higher  education  of  Its  youth,  and  directly 
assist  those  universities  which  can  best  help 
in  solving  social  problems. 

The  need  to  develop  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority groupa  and  expand  technical  educa- 
tion especially  through  the  two-year  Institu- 
tions, is  well  known  and  I  support  the  gov- 
ernment's effort  to  develop  such  programs. 

Leea  well  understood  are  the  problems  that 
are  developing  for  the  middle  income  group. 
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Rapidly  rising  tultloiu  In  the  private  Insti- 
tutions, and  the  pr«a«nt  criteria  for  obtain- 
ing financial  aid,  ar«  steadily  cutting  down 
on  the  choice  of  opportunities  for  the  middle 
Income  group.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, the  rich  and  some  of  the  poor  will  be 
able  to  choose  their  Institutions  and  their 
role  In  life,  but  members  of  the  middle  In- 
come group.  If  they  can  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lege, will  be  limited  to  the  low  cost  Institu- 
tions regardless  of  what  educational  pro- 
grams they  may  wloh  to  pursue.  In  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  expanded  student 
financial  aid,  this  middle  Income  group  must 
not  be  forgotten.  New  Jersey  has  a  plan  to 
help.  It  Is  called  the  fee  equallaatlon  plan, 
through  which  grants  are  made  to  cover  the 
tuition  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  so  the  student  Is  better 
able  to  go  to  the  institution  of  his  choice. 
The  difficulty  with  the  plan  is  that  the  in- 
come cut-off  Is  so  low  that  It  eliminates  most 
middle  income  students  from  qualifying; 
and,  second.  lns\ifllclent  funds  Is  a  further 
limitation. 

I  also  want  to  make  a  special  plea  for  the 
part-time  student.  Not  many  years  from 
now  the  Importance  of  continuous  upgrad- 
ing through  part-time  education,  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  desirable  feature  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  human  resources.  At  present, 
the  large  number  of  part-time  students  who 
are  upgrading  themselves,  except  for  veter- 
ans, are  given  no  help  by  the  government. 
The  numbers  of  working  students  who  would 
take  courses  part-time,  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased Lf  there  were  financial  assistance  for 
them. 

Broadening  opportunities  for  the  youth 
can  be  helped  by  increased  direct  student 
aid.  However,  direct  student  aid  alone  Is  not 
sufficient.  Each  Institution  spends  more  on 
educating  the  student  than  he  pays  In  tui- 
tion and  fees.  Therefore,  there  must  be  aid 
to  institutions  In  order  to  keep  them  viable 
and  Innovative.  While  the  simplest  way  to 
solve  this  problem  would  be  direct  aid  on 
the  basis  of  head  count,  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  the  best  way. 

Our  problems  are  social  problems — urban 
problema.  Therefore  now,  as  In  the  past,  a 
major  portion  of  the  funds  must  flow  to 
those  institutions  which,  through  experi- 
ence, show  they  are  capable  and  vrtlllng  to 
do  the  Job.  The  urban  universities,  as  a 
group  have  the  most  experience  in  working 
with  community  problems.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  with  government  support  they  will  be 
able  both  to  speed  up  the  work  they  are  al- 
ready doing,  and  explore  new  solutions.  They 
win  develop  the  team  research  necessary  to 
analyze  and  tackle  community  problems. 
They  wUl  expand  their  service  as  a  resource 
bank,  ready  to  answer  the  call  for  expertise 
from  the  government  and  the  community. 

The  urban  universities  stand  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  national  need,  but  they  cannot 
do  It  alone.  They  need  business — and  most 
Importantly — they  need  government  sup- 
port. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  this  committee 
will  agree  with  me  and  my  colleagues  and 
recommend  provisions  In  Bill  S659  which 
win  provide  not  only  direct  aid  to  students, 
but  will  also  grant  major  support  to  those 
universities  best  suited  by  experience  and 
philosophy  to  educate  and  serve  in  the  area 
of  urban  problems. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRAFFIC   IN 
HEROIN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  growing  friistratlon  In  this  country  at 
the  apparent  inability  of  the  f^eral 
Government  to  control  the  International 
traffic  in  heroin.  This  deadly  narcotic 
has  spread  like  ai.  epidemic  throughout 


the  Nation.  So  great  is  the  peril  that  I 
am  afraid  that  even  the  most  concerted 
programs  of  education,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation will  not  succeed  in  arresting 
this  terrible  disease. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Sen- 
ator Jolm  H.  Hughes,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  In  that  letter.  Senator  Hughes 
Included  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  both  houses  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  urging  the  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  to  halt  the  flow  of 
heroin  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  Hughes'  letter  to- 
gether with  the  resolution  and  a  copy 
of  an  article  recently  published  in 
Reader's  Digest  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   Sknatx, 
Statx  or  Nrw  Yobk, 

Albany,  May  20, 1971. 
DxAa  Senator:  I  have  enclosed  for  your 
advice  concurrent  Resolution  No.  141  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  this  state  on 
May  13.  1971.  Essentially  the  Resolution 
calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  use  every  resource  at  its  command  to  In- 
sure the  destruction  of  the  1971  Turkish 
opium  poppy  crop. 

After  twenty-five  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
so  naive  as  to  assume  that  this,  or  any  other 
state,  memorializing  Resolution  to  Congress 
can  alone  be  considered  as  an  effective  In- 
strument to  move  your  august  body.  However, 
such  resolutions  do  possess  those  qualities 
necessary  to  an  efficient  vehicle  for  gaining 
your  attention. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  subject  Resolution  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  additionally  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Crime  Its 
Causes,  Control  and  Effect  on  Society.  I  felt 
that  you  would  be  benefited  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  crisis  which  prompted  this  unique 
Resolution. 

Heroin  addiction  In  this  SUte  has  reached 
such  critical  proportions  that  I  feel  that  If 
permitted  to  increase  at  its  present  rate  for 
even  one  year  more  that  New  York  State 
would  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  very 
real  possibility  of  a  governmental  emergency 
of  massive  proportions.  So  pervasive  has  this 
crisis  of  addiction  become  that  it  Is  difficult, 
If  not  impossible,  to  conceive  of  any  serious 
problem  confronting  the  state  not  excerbated 
by  It.  I  fuUy  appreciate  that  the  arithmetic 
of  addicts,  addiction,  costs  of  drugs,  etc., 
have  been  cited  so  often  that  much  of  their 
significance  Is  lost  through  their  Insistent 
repetition.  Aware  of  this,  permit  me  to  briefly 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  problem. 

The  flfty-two  thousand  identifiable  heroin 
addicts  in  New  York  City  In  1968  grew,  by 
1971.  to  103,000.  Translated  into  phases  of 
the  crisis  of  addiction,  103,000  identifiable 
heroin  addicts  equals  a  criminal  court  sys- 
tem which  Is  collapsing  under  the  weight  of 
30.000  felony  narcotic  arrests  in  1970  and 
which  arrests  are  growing  at  a  rate  of  44% 
annually.  It  means  a  narcotic  addict  rehablll- 
Utlon  program  costing  over  one  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  and  which  program  re- 
habilitates less  than  five  percent  of  our  ad- 
dicts and  is  able  to  treat  less  than  ten  per- 
cent. It  means  a  welfare  program  burdened 
with  16.000  addicts  at  a  cost  of  fifty  million 
dollars  each  year.  It  means  a  public  school 
system  about  to  be  overcome  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  number  of  addicted  stu- 
dents. It  means  an  emergency  situation  In 
bousing  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  habit- 


able buildings  as  a  result  of  their  virtual 
takeover  by  addicts  as  places  for  Indulgence. 
It  means  the  erosion  of  confidence  of  our  citi- 
zens In  the  entire  law  enforcement  estab- 
lishment stemming  from  the  increasing  pub- 
lic exposure  of  corruption.  It  means  an  In- 
fection In  our  yoimg  people  so  virulent  that 
death  from  overdosage  of  narcotics  has  be- 
come the  greatest  single  cause  of  death  In 
our  15  to  25  year  old  age  group. 

The  litany  of  the  problems  of  the  crisis  of 
addiction  is  complemented  by  a  similar  litany 
of  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  crisis.  In  the  past 
20  years  we  have  increased  both  maxlmiun 
and  mandatory-minimum  impoeable  sen- 
tences for  drug  sellers.  In  fact  our  state  now 
permits  a  life  sentence  for  some  heroin  viola- 
tors. AddltionaUy,  we  have  augmented  local 
police  efforts  with  state  police  reinforce- 
ments. We  have  added  to  our  criminal  court 
bench.  We  have  supported  our  prosecutors 
with  a  totally  state  subsidized  special  prosec- 
utor for  orga  ized  crime.  We  have  enacted 
"stop  and  frisk"  legislation,  "no-knock" 
search  warrants  as  well  as  providing  for 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping,  all  these  re- 
strictions on  our  freedom  Initiated  largely  by 
the  crisis  of  addiction. 

In  a  word  our  citizens  have  sacrificed  both 
their  treasure  and  their  freedom  to  stem 
this  flood.  Our  efforts  have  failed  and  no 
present  proposal  now  available  to  our  state 
offers  any  greater  promise  of  success.  The 
crisis  of  addiction  has  reached  Constitution- 
al dimensions  which  the  United  States  Con- 
gress will  choose  to  Ignore  at  Its  perU.  We 
must  stop  the  flow  of  heroin  this  year.  The 
only  means  with  any  hope  of  success  Is  to 
destroy  the  present  opium  poppy  crop.  This 
crop  Is  now  growing  in  Turkey.  Opium,  the 
only  base  for  heroin.  Is  not  grown  In  any 
amount  meaningful  to  us  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  If  the  1971  Turkish  poppy  crop  U 
destroyed  I  assxire  you  New  York  State  will 
not  have  a  crlsU  of  addiction  in  6  months. 
No  consideration,  including  the  placing  in 
Jeopardy  of  our  existing  military  airfields, 
radar  sites,  and  electronic  surveillance  out- 
posts In  Turkey  approaches  the  danger  to 
which  our  national  interest  will  be  exposed 
If  the  crisis  of  addiction  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unabated  for  even  one  more  year  It 
Is  my  Judgment  that  despite  our  presently 
existing  acute  fiscal  crlsU.  the  dimensions  of 
addiction  are  such  that  our  state  would  be 
wlUing  to  underwrite  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
gram of  destruction  called  for  in  the  Reso- 
lution, If  an  unwillingness  to  incur  such  ex- 
pense would  be  used  as  an  excuse  by  the 
federal  government  to  avoid  taking  action. 

I  have  been  made  aware  of  various  bills 
now  pending  in  Congress  which  call  for  the 
cessation  of  all  foreign  aid  to  any  country 
falling  to  cooperate  fully  and  completely  with 
the  control  of  illicit  traffic  in  heroin.  I  re- 
ject such  proposals  as  being  worse  than  use- 
less, since  not  only  are  they  foredoomed  but 
they  have  the  additional  and  possibly  greater 
evil  of  raising  the  hopes  of  the  affected  pub- 
lic by  offering  a  shadow  of  a  program,  with 
no  substance. 

Accordingly,  while  we  are  requesting  the 
destruction  of  the  1971  poppy  crop  we  do 
not  suggest  limits  to  the  alternative  means 
available  to  our  government  In  executing 
such  a  program.  However,  if  it  is  believed 
that  the  suspension  of  foreign  aid  can  bo 
effective  in  persuading  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  undertake  and  support  such  a  pro- 
gram then  the  only  legislation  which  could 
be  considered  credible  would  be  that  calling 
for  our  Immediate  suspenlson  of  all  aid 
unless  the  1971  opium  crop  were  destroyed 
before  harvest. 

Let  me  assure  you,  with  humility,  and  good 
wishes  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  could  not  be  more  serious  than 
It  la  In  demanding  the  action  by  the  Con- 
gress called  for  In  our  Resolution.  It  would 
be  folly  to  be  misled  by  the  reasonableness 
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of  the  tone  of  the  subject  Resolution  Into 
a  belief  that  the  Legislature  Is  prepared  to 
dismiss  its  obllgatlonB  with  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  the  opium  poppy  crop  merely 
with  this  Resolution.  We  anticipate  and 
Anxiously  await  Congressional  proposals  in 
response  to  our  Resolution. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  H.  Hdoris, 

Chairman. 

State  or  New  York  Resolution  No.  141 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  memorialise  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  persuade  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Turkey  to  Immediately  destroy  Its 
opium  poppy  fields  before  the  1971  harvest 
in  return  for  reimbursement  to  Its  opium 
poppy  farmers  of  the  damages  suffered 
thereby  from  funds  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
U.S.   Congress 

Whereas,  death  from  an  overdose  of  heroin 
represents  the  greatest  single  cause  of  death 
among  the  youth  of  New  York  City,  and 

Whereas,  All  efforts  by  local,  state  and 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to  Inter- 
dict the  smuggling  of  heroin  Into  the  United 
States  and  Its  sale  within  this  state  have 
failed  to  curb  this  traffic:  and 

Whereas.  On  April  7,  1971.  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation  reported 
to  the  governor  of  this  state  that  "Law  en- 
forcement's approach  to  this  problem  has 
been  Ineffective.  The  traffic  in  heroin  has  not 
been  curbed.  Indeed,  it  Is  fiourlshlng";  and 
Whereas,  The  New  York  State  Legislature 
has  four  times  In  the  last  twenty  years 
amended  the  anti-narcotic  laws  of  this  state 
to  provide  for  both  more  severe  and  manda- 
tory punishments  for  heroin  traffickers  with 
little  effect  on  the  traffic  Itself;   and 

Whereas,  Despite  every  effort  by  New  York 
State  to  curb  the  Increases  In  the  number 
of  persons  addicted  to  heroin,  the  number 
of  Identified  addicts  has  increased  In  New 
York  City  alone  from  52.000  in  1968  to  an 
estimated  103.000  in  1971;  and 

Whereas,  New  York  State  is  required  to 
spend  over  $100,000,000.00  annually  directly 
for  the  care,  treatment,  rehabUltatlon  and 
retraining  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  narcotic 
addict  population;  and 

Whereas,  The  Addiction  Services  Agency  of 
the  City  of  New  York  will  have  spent  over 
$80  mUUon  during  the  1970-71  fiscal  year 
to  assist  3,500  addicts  and  would  reqiUre 
$2' 2  bUllon  to  treat  and  care  for  only  100,000 
of  the  addicts  now  residing  in  the  City  of 
New  York;  and 

Whereas.  There  are  an  estimated  15.000 
narcotics  addicts  presently  receiving  welfare 
assistance  from  the  City  of  New  York  at  a 
direct  cost  of  over  950  million  annually;  and 
Whereas.  The  major  portion  of  violent  and 
other  serious  crimes  committed  in  New  York 
City  and  the  other  cities  of  this  State  re- 
sults from  the  tragic  need  of  heroin  addicts 
to  obtain  funds  to  pay  for  the  heroin  they 
consume;  and 

Whereas,  In  1960,  there  were  1841  felony 
arrests  in  New  York  State  of  persons  charged 
with  selling  narcotics  or  possessing  narcotics 
In  an  amount  sufficient  to  create  a  pre- 
sumption of  Intent  to  sell  and  in  1969  there 
were  18.489  felony  arrests  In  New  York  State 
for  this  same  crime,  an  increase  of  1000% 
and  in  1970.  in  New  York  City  alone,  there 
were  26.799  felony  arrests  In  this  category. 
a  44%  increase  over  the  entire  state-wide 
figure  for  the  year  previous,  so  that  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  sheer  numbers  of  narcotic  sellers  and 
addicts  being  processed  through  our  criminal 
Justice  system;  and 

Whereas,  It  now  appears  that  the  only 
practical  solution  to  halt  the  continued  flood 
of  heroin  into  the  State  of  New  York  is  ths 
destruction  of  the  opium  poppy  at  Its  source; 
and 


Whereas.  It  would  be  less  expensive  and 
more  effective  for  the  State  of  New  York 
to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  preventing 
opium  cultivation  than  to  concentrate  its 
resources  In  treating  heroin  addict*  or  com- 
bating the  huge  and  profitable  traffic  In 
narcotics  taking  place  on  the  streets  of  Its 
cities;  and 

Whereas.  Eighty-five  percent  of  all  of  the 
heroin  sold  In  the  State  of  New  York  Is 
refined  from  the  B»p  of  the  opium  poppy 
(papaver  tomniferum)  grown  In  Turkey;  and 

Whereas,  Opium,  unlike  other  dangerous 
drugs,  cannot  be  synthetically  produced,  nor 
can  It  be  cultivated  In  any  but  selected  areas 
within  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  To  date  Turkey  has  failed  and 
neglected  to  control  the  diversion  of  Its 
opium  crop  to  Illegal  channels;   and 

Whereas.  By  the  end  of  1970,  the  T\irklsh 
government  and  nation  has  received  In 
excess  of  $5  bUllon  In  military  and  economic 
assistance  from  our  federal  government 
which  monies  were  raised  In  substantial  part 
through  taxation  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state;  and 

Whereas,  The  public  statements  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Turkish  Oovemment  on  the  prob- 
lem of  limiting  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  in  Turkey  have  evidenced  an  ap- 
palling lack  of  concern  about  the  crisis 
caused  In  this  state  as  weU  as  this  nation 
by  Turkey's  failure  to  strictly  enforce  the 
International  treaty  binding  It  to  destroy 
all  opium  poppy  production  not  grown  for 
legitimate  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  Opium  can  be  harvested  only 
during  one  twenty-four  hour  period  each 
year,  which  period  occurs  during  the  last 
week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July  each 
year;  and 

Whereas,  The  Ulegal  opium  poppy  pro- 
duction In  Turkey  Intended  for  diversion  to 
the  heroin  traffic  can  only  be  harvested 
simultaneously  and  from  the  same  fields  as 
those  devoted  to  the  legitimate  cultivation 
of  the  opium  poppy;  and 

Whereas.  The  world  supply  of  legitimate 
opium  presently  In  stock  Is  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy all  legitimate  needs  for  the  foreseeable 
future;  and 

Whereas,  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  heroin 
supplied  to  the  addicts  of  this  state  can  l>e 
Interdicted  if  aU  the  Turkish  opium  poppy 
fields  now  under  cultivation  were  destroyed 
prior  to  the  approaching  harvest  date,  which 
destruction  can  be  accomplished  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  present  cost  to  this  state  resulting 
from  the  traffic  In  heroin;  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur) ,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
hereby  Is  memorialized  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  persuade  the  government  of  Turkey 
to  immediately  destroy  Its  opium  poppy 
fields  before  the  1971  harvest  In  return  for 
reimbursement  to  Its  opium  poppy  farmers 
of  the  damages  suffered  thereby  from  funds 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress; and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  copy  to 
eaeh  member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  York  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  accomplish 
Ing  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Let's  Halt  the  Heroin  at  the  Sottscx 
(By  WUllam  Schulz) 

(Eighty  percent  of  the  drug  that  Is  pol«on- 
Ing  our  cities  originates  In  the  poppy  fields 
of  Turkey.  The  Turkish  government  refus«s 
to  cut  off  the  flow.  Has  the  time  come  to 
re-appralse  this  ally?) 

A  26-year-oId  Vietnam  veteran  lies  fatal- 
ly wounded  In  a  New  York  gutter,  the  vlc- 


tlme  of  knlfe-wleldlng  addicts  who  needed 
money  to  buy  heroin.  Authorities  report  that 
half  the  city's  crime  Is  committed  by  des- 
perate addicts  who  must  finance  habits  that 
require  as  much  as  $50,000  a  year  each. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  weU -to-do  par- 
ents dies  of  a  heroin  overdose.  Five  times 
as  many  PhUadelphlans  are  dying  from  drugs 
as  from  combat  In  Vietnam. 

In  Miami,  police  arrest  a  teen-age  puSher 
who  makes  $60,000  a  year  peddling  heroin 
and  other  drugs. 

In  crowded  ghettos  and  affluent  suburbs. 
In  coUege  towns  and  rural  hamlets,  the  tal- 
cum-llke  powder  called  heroin  Is  faking  an 
awesome  toll.  Two  hundred  thousand  Amer- 
ican addicts  are  literally  killing  themaelTes; 
in  the  process,  they  are  running  up  an  an- 
nual crime  bUI  that  probably  exceeds  $10 
billion. 

Behind  the  ruined  lives  and  the  soaring 
crime  Is  the  shocking  fact  that  American 
addicts  are  fed  by  a  valued  ally:  80  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  heroin  originates  In  Tur- 
key, a  cornerstone  of  NATO,  a  loyal  supporter 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

"Cut  off  the  Turkish  supply,"  President 
Nixon  has  said  privately,  "and  you've  gone 
a  long  way  toward  ending  the  drug  crisis." 
But  the  "Turkish  problem,"  as  It  Is  known 
gingerly  In  official  Washington,  has  proved 
enormously  frustrating.  Despite  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  attention,  despite  extraordi- 
nary efforts  at  high-level  negotiation,  the 
deadly  ^w  of  Turkish  heroin  continues. 

Pretty  Popples.  For  2000  years  the  farmers 
of  the  desolate  Anatolian  Highlands  of 
southwest«m  Turkey  have  eked  out  an  exist- 
ence by  growing  wheat,  barley  and  opium. 
The  seeds  of  the  opium  poppy  are  used  In 
cooking;  the  stalks  are  fed  to  livestock. 
Adults  swallow  tiny  bits  of  opium  as  a  paln- 
tnier  and  cold  remedy.  But  there  is  no  ad- 
diction. 

The  crop  Is  planted  In  the  fall.  By  spring, 
fields  of  beautiful  popples — white,  blue  and 
red — bloom  throughout  the  region.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  petals  fall,  the  farmer  makes 
an  Incision  In  the  pod  and  "milks"  the  plant 
A  white  substance — opium, — seeps  out  and 
hardens.  A  day  later.  It  Is  scraped  off  and 
rolled  Into  sticky,  malodorous  balls. 

Theoretically,  the  opium  Is  to  be  sold  only 
to  Toprak,  a  monopoly  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment which  supplies  pharmaceutical 
houses  throughout  the  world.  There  Is  little 
effort  to  police  distribution,  however,  and 
much  of  the  crop  goes  Into  illicit  channels. 
American  and  Turkish  officials  know  the 
names  of  the  major  opium  brokers,  but  can 
do  little.  The  dealers  operate  through  front 
men  and  dummy  corporations;  Insulated  by 
aides  and  bodyguards,  they  never  handle  the 
stuff  themselves. 

Once  collected,  the  opium  Is  boiled  down 
to  an  odorless  morphine  base,  which  reduces 
Its  bulk  by  90  percent,  and  smuggled  to 
Marseille,  France.  Some  of  It  goes  by  sea. 
but  In  recent  years  most  of  It  has  moved 
overland  by  automobile.  The  cars,  with 
hidden  storage  panels  and  false-bottom  gas 
tanks,  are  generally  driven  through  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia,  to  exit  at  the  Italian  or 
Austrian  border.  "It  makes  It  Impossible  to 
tall  them."  says  a  weary  US.  agent.  "The 
communists  let  them  operate  with  Impun- 
ity." 

In  Marseille,  the  morphine  Is  delivered  to 
Corslcan  gangsters,  who  maintain  some  dozen 
laboratories  for  converting  It  Into  heroin. 
From  Marseille  It  Is  smuggled  Into  the  United 
States  by  international  traffickers  who  sup- 
ply the  Cosa  Nostra  and  other  crime  syndi- 
cates. 

The  proflU  of  the  trade  are  enormous.  The 
kilo  (2.3  pounds)  of  morphine  base  that  sold 
for  $350  m  Istanbul  Is  worth  ten  times  that 
ODoe  It  Is  converted  Into  heroin  In  MarseUle. 
Smuggled  Into  the  United  SUtcs.  Its  whole- 
sale price  triples  to  $10,000.  Cut  and  recut. 
It   wUl   ultimately   brins   $360,000   In   Btr«et 
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sales — more  than  700  times  the  original  price 
In  Turkey. 

Diplomatic  Dead  End.  Prom  the  dav  he 
entered  the  White  House.  President  Nixon 
declared  war  on  drugs.  A  tough,  onetime 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  Myles  J.  Ambrose, 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
the  nation's  first  line  of  defense  against 
major  drug  smugglers  was  beefed  up.  The 
budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  was  doubled.  And  for  the  first 
time  a  U.S.  President  elevated  narcotics  to 
the  highest  foreign-policy  level.  A  Cabinet 
committee  on  heroin,  headed  by  Henry  A. 
Kissinger.  White  House  adviser  on  national- 
security  affairs — and  Including  representa- 
tives of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency — 
was  given  one  order :  stop  the  fiow  of  heroin. 

Obviously,  Turkey  was  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem. While  opium  can  be  grown  In  many 
areas  of  the  world,  an  end  to  Turkish  pro- 
duction would  force  Illicit  traffickers  to  spend 
years  developing  additional  supply  sources 
and  setting  up  new  routes  to  the  United 
States.  To  their  surprise,  committee  mem- 
bers learned  that  legal  exports  of  opium 
amount  to  less  than  one  third  of  one  per- 
cent of  Turkey's  foreign  trade.  Turkey,  clear- 
ly, could  get  out  of  the  business  with  almost 
no  economic  distress. 

President  Nixon  wrote  a  personal  letter 
to  Turkey's  prime  minister.  Suleyman  Deml- 
rel,  reminding  him  that  It  was  the  United 
States  that  came  to  Turkey's  rescue  when 
the  communists  threatened  a  takeover  after 
World  War  n.  Every  bit  as  serious,  said  the 
President,  was  the  threat  now  posed  to  the 
United  States  by  Turkish  heroin.  This 
brought  no  action  from  Demlrel. 

Then  the  American  ambassador  at  Ankara. 
William  J.  Handley,  was  Instructed  to  ap- 
proach Demlrel  with  an  extraordinary  deal. 
The  proposal:  Turkey  to  announce  an  end  to 
opium  production:  the  sprlng-1970  crop  to 
be  plowed  under;  Demlrel  to  be  given  85  mU- 
Uon  to  compensate  the  growers. 

Again,  Demlrel  demurred.  A  native  of  Is- 
parta  province.  In  the  heart  of  the  opium 
country,  he  argued  that  his  constltvients 
"would  call  me  an  American  lackey." 

Demlrel  did  agree  to  reduce  the  number 
of  oplum-growlng  provinces  from  nine  to 
seven — and  then  to  four  In  1972.  But  .JVmerl- 
can  officials  found  little  to  cheer  about.  As 
the  House  crime  committee  noted:  "To  pla- 
cate the  United  States,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  merely  weeded  out  the  Inefficient 
oplum-produclng  areas'  Indeed.  Demlrel's 
own  government  estimated  that  opium  pro- 
duction would  increase  by  25  percent  this 
year.* 

DRASTIC      MEASURES 

Frustrated  by  Its  Inability  to  move  the 
Turks,  the  United  States  turned  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs.  There.  John  E.  Ingersoll,  director  of 
the  US  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  urged  a  drastic  revUlon  of  Interna- 
tional law  to  replace  current  "voluntary" 
drug  controls  with  tough,  enforceable  stand- 
ards. U.N.  reaction  was  disappointing.  Com- 
munist and  neutral  nations  tend  to  shrug 
off  drugs  as  a  "U.S.  problem."  and  attempts 
to  amend  International  drug  statutes  are 
likely  to  take  years. 

"For  the  present,"  says  a  key  Washington 
official.  "It  all  comes  down  to  Turkey  "  Thus 
discussions  of  the  "Turkish  problem"  con- 
tinue at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 
Among  other  things.  U.S.  officials  have  dis- 
cussed an  economls  embargo  on  Turkey  or 
a  cessation  of  all  Turkish  aid.  Both  moves 
have  been  rejected,  at  least  for  now,  for  fear 
they  might  bring  down  a  seemingly  pro- 
American  government  without  ending  opium 
production. 


Turkey  cannot  aflTord  to  miscalculate  the 
mood  of  the  American  people  much  longer. 
Late  last  year,  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  legislation  giving  the  President 
power  to  cut  off  aid  to  any  nation  "not 
fully  cooperating"  with  us  in  ending  the 
International  drug  traffic.  Supporters  of  the 
amendment  made  clear  that  It  was  aimed  at 
Turkey. 

As  the  months  go  by,  as  heroin  continues 
to  flood  the  nation,  even  more  drastic  meas- 
ures are  being  considered — Including  re- 
evaluatlon  of  Turkey's  very  worth  as  an  al- 
ly. "It  Is  time  to  decide,"  says  one  govern- 
ment leader,  "if  the  solution  to  our  drug 
crisis  does  not  outweigh  the  military  and 
strategic  benefits  of  our  Turkish  alliance. 
For,  until  she  acts,  Turkey  must  share  the 
blame  for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans." 


•On  March   12,   1971,  Demlrel   was  forced 
out  of  office  by  the  Turkish  military. 


Crrr-KnxEa 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
New  York  City's  9  West  102  Street  is  known 
throughout  the  East  as  a  place  where  a  des- 
perate man  can  get  a  sure  heroin  fix.  Ac- 
cording to  Deputy  Inspector  Richard  Dl 
Roma,  chief  of  uniformed  police  In  the  24th 
Precinct,  there  were  366  narcotics  arrests  at 
9  West  102  in  a  recent  nine-month  period. 
But  the  house  still  operates  full-blast  as  a 
heroin  supermarket. 

With  Dl  Roma,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  place. 
Outside  the  front  door  a  black  was  cleaning 
up  a  puddle  of  vomit.  To  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, behind  a  cubicle  covered  with  heavy 
steel  wire,  sat  a  very  thin  Negro.  Dl  Roma 
Identified  himself  and  the  thin  Negro  went 
to  find  "the  boss." 

A  pretty  black  girl  with  matchstlck-thln 
legs  brushed  past  us.  A  dog  barked  Incessant- 
ly. There  was  gurgling  laughter,  a  girl  yelled, 
and  then,  except  fcr  the  barking,  there  was 
sudden  silence.  The  word  had  spread  fast 
that  there  was  a  cop  In  the  house. 

The  boss  appeared,  a  white  man  with  a 
Uriah  Keep  manner,  and  he  led  tis  up  the 
stairs.  A  huge,  angry-looking  Negro  lurched 
down  the  second-floor  hall  at  us.  mumbling 
loudly  but  Incoherently;  another  black 
appeared  from  nowhere  and  led  him  away, 
stUl  mumbling. 

Doors  opened  off  the  hall  Into  tiny, 
slatternly  bedrooms  and  a  couple  of  closet 
toilets,  littered  with  cigarette  stubs.  The 
paint,  an  electric  blue,  was  crumbling  off  the 
walls.  On  one  door  was  a  neatly  lettered  sign: 
"Please  Do  Not  Knock  On  This  Door  Looking 
For  Drugs.  Please  Cooperate.  Thank  You." 

A  mangy  dog  lunged  out  of  a  bedroom, 
snarling:  a  black  pulled  It  back  with  a  rope. 
At  the  back,  beneath  a  fire  escape,  was  a 
knee-deep  accumulation  of  filth — old  mat- 
tresses, bottles,  boxes.  "Whatya  gonna  do?" 
asked  the  manager  plaintively.  'They  Just 
throw  everything  out  the  window." 

Outside,  the  air  of  New  York,  not  famous 
for  Its  purity,  suddenly  smelled  sweet.  Inside, 
there  had  been  an  omnipresent  stench  of 
vomit — addicts  who  need  a  fix  vomit  often. 
But  there  had  been  smother  smell  as  well: 
the  smell  of  death.  The  people  Inside  will  be 
dead  soon — heroin  kills  most  people  in  a  few 
years.  But  the  smell  was  not  oiUy  of  the  death 
of  people,  but  of  the  death  of  a  city. 

When  a  person  first  gets  hooked  on  heroin, 
he  can  get  by  for  a  few  weeks  on  one  "»3  bag  " 
a  day.  But  the  addict  soon  moves  up  to  the  $5 
bags,  and  after  a  year  or  so  he  needs  four  or 
more  double  bags,  at  $10  apiece,  every  day. 
For  most  addicts,  the  only  way  to  support  a 
$40-a-day  addiction  Is  to  steal  As  heroin 
addiction  has  become  epidemic — narcotics 
arrests  have  climbed  400  percent  in  two  years 
m  New  York's  24th  Precinct — robbery  com- 
plaints have  climbed  to  an  all-time  high. 
In  fact,  30  to  40  percent  of  the  crime  in  the 
precinct  Is  "drug-connected." 

New    York    has    at    least    100.000    heroin 
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addicts,  and  these  people  must  get  their  J40 
or  so  a  day.  This  means  that  the  addlcte  must 
steal  more  than  $1.5  tiiliicm  from  the  people 
of  New  York  every  year.  But  that  sum  Is  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  real  coBt.  The  real  cost  Is 
the  death  of  New  York  as  a  city  In  which 
people  who  have  any  choice  at  all  will  be  will- 
ing to  live. 

Rather  than  live  out  their  lives  in  fear, 
those  who  can  afford  it  are  leaving  New  York 
City.  In  time,  unless  the  malignancy  of 
heroin  addiction  can  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. New  York  will  be  a  shell.  Its  tax  base 
wholly  eroded.  Inhabited  only  by  the  very 
poor  and  by  a  tiny  handftil  of  those  rich  en- 
ough to  insulate  themselves  from  the  sur- 
rounding sea  of  fear. 

New  York  is  by  no  means  the  only  Amer- 
ican city  on  the  death  list.  Thus  the  meaning 
of  9  West  102  Street  is  this:  any  measure,  no 
matter  how  radical,  which  holds  any  promise 
of  controlling  the  heroin  malignancy  must 
be  taken,  and  soon.  It  must  become  an  over- 
riding first  priority  of  American  policy— 
especially  foreign  policy,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  Turkey,  the  prime  source  of 
heroin — to  control  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  clty-kilUng  drug.  Anyone 
who  has  had  a  good  look  at  the  problem  can 
reach  only  one  conclusion:  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  would  be  far  better  served 
if  Turkey  were  a  member  of  the  communist 
bloc — the  communist  couutrlee  rigidly  con- 
trol poppy  culture— rather  than  a  NATO  ally 
supplying  our  great  cities  with  the  means  of 
their  destruction. 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  from  re- 
cent reports  about  the  current  status  of 
the  Tennessee-Totnbigbee  water  project 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  it  appears 
that  once  again,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  rushing  headlong  into  a  massive  pro- 
ject whose  environmental  damages  might 
outweigh  any  possible  benefits. 

While  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $6  million  to  start  actual  con- 
struction, comments  under  Federal  law 
by  the  regional  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  indicate  the  253-mile  water- 
way could  well  turn  out  to  be  an  environ- 
mental disaster  and  an  economic  flop. 

Before  any  further  money  is  appro- 
priated for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee, 
Congress  should  require  a  thorough  re- 
view of  both  the  environmental  and  the 
economic  justification  for  the  waterway. 

Thus  far,  the  Federal  taxpayer  has  put 
out  $3.7  million  for  preconstruction 
planning  and  some  land  acquisition  for 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee.  But  to  com- 
plete it,  he  would  have  to  put  out  94  times 
that,  $346  minion. 

It  would  be  far  wiser  to  take  a  thor- 
ough look  now,  than  to  wait  through 
years  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
construction  before  deciding  the  water- 
way's environmental  destruction  would 
be  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

And  in  the  near  future,  just  as  soon  as 
it  Is  appropriate.  I  will  introduce  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  stipulating 
that  no  further  funds  for  the  waterway 
construction  can  be  spent  imtil  such  a 
reevaluation  is  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  gigantic  scale  of  this  project  is  a 
largely  unspoiled  rural,  scenic  area  is  in 
Itself  a  compelling  reason  for  proceeding 
in  the  most  cautious  possible  manner. 
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Spanning  two  States  and  two  river 
basins,  it  will  Invcrfve  channelization  and 
lock  and  dam  construction  on  168  miles 
of  riverway,  construction  of  a  45 -mile 
canal  with  five  locks,  plus  a  40-mile  canal 
through  the  ridge  dividing  the  river 
basins.  Altogether,  the  project  will  take 
9  years  to  complete. 

In  reviewing  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project,  the  regional  EPA  found  serious 
environmental  dtmger  and  a  questionable 
economic  justification. 

Coming  from  the  Federal  agency 
chiel3y  concerned  with  air,  water,  and 
solid  waste  pollution  problems  in  this 
country,  the  EPA  report's  comments  are 
critically  important  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks,  they  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  fuU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  In  brief,  the  EPA  review 
found  that  the  construction  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  channels,  dams,  and  im- 
poundments of  the  waterway,  plus  the 
associated  changes  in  the  region,  would 
have  a  "profound  and  lasting  effect"  on 
the  water  quality  and  the  ecology  of  the 
entire  area. 

Channelization  and  cut  off  of  river 
bends  would  cause  a  loss  of  natural  shal- 
low water  areas,  flood  plains,  pools,  and 
sandbars. 

The  ability  of  the  streams  to  absorb 
wastes  would  be  diminished  and  any  pol- 
lution would  be  carried  farther  down 
river. 

The  impoimdments  would  Increase  the 
water  temperature,  decrease  the  water's 
capacity  to  absorb  oxygen,  and,  with  the 
changed  water  environment  that  would 
result,  would  alter  the  food  chain  and 
fish  life. 

The  cut  across  river  basins  would  ex- 
pose waters  in  the  Tombigbee  River  sys- 
tem to  the  pollution  of  Pickwick  Pool  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  which  is  already 
closed  for  fishing  because  of  mercury 
contamination. 

In  addition,  the  9  years  of  construction 
will  subject  the  river  systems  to  extensive 
turbidity  and  silting,  with  some  materials 
probably  going  all  the  way  to  Mobile  Bay. 

The  EPA  report  also  points  out  that 
the  waterway  will  lead  to  a  massive  new 
influx  of  pollution  from  a  wide  range  of 
sources — barges,  industries,  cities  among 
them — that  will  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  effectively  treat  with  current  pol- 
lution control  requirements  and  technol- 
ogy. 

In  view  of  these  grave  environmental 
questions,  the  regional  EPA  report 
strongly  recommended  further  pollution 
control  studies  and  urged  adoption  of  a 
tough,  comprehensive  plan  of  pollution 
abatement  for  the  entire  project.  Even 
with  this,  the  EPA  expressed  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  overall  degradation 
of  the  area's  water  quality  values  could 
be  avoided. 

Citing  even  broader  concerns,  however, 
the  EPA  report  urged  a  reevaluation  of 
the  basic  question  of  whether  the  project 
should  ever  be  built. 

In  making  this  key  recommendation— 
which  I  strongly  support — the  EPA  re- 
port noted  the  picturesque  and  unspoiled 
nature  of  much  of  the  waterway  area, 


its  current  recreational  value  to  already 
industrialized  areas  in  the  region,  its  his- 
toric and  geologic  values,  the  questions  as 
to  whether  the  original  commercial  and 
industrial  development  promise  of  the 
project  would  ever  be  fulfilled,  and  the 
probably  massive  environmental  impact 
of  the  project. 

As  the  regional  EPA  report  so  aptly 
noted,  these  broader  concerns  are  re- 
flected in  the  changing  public  opinion 
nationwide  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  areas  and  the  construction 
of  such  projects. 

In  arguing  for  the  waterway,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  claims  a  cost-benefit 
ratio  of  1.6  to  1,  supposedly  promising 
a  return  of  $1.60  for  every  $1  invested. 

However,  it  has  become  dramatically 
clear  in  the  last  year  that  the  American 
public  has  awakened  to  some  of  the 
hidden  long-range  environmental  and 
economic  implications  of  such  projects, 
and  is  raising  tough  new  questions  In 
view  of  these  concerns.  In  fact,  I  believe 
we  are  on  the  way  to  establishing  as  a 
society  new  cost-benefit  ratios  more  ac- 
curately reflecting  the  values  and  ■  the 
problems  of  new  technology  and  the 
building  of  massive  public  works. 

Fortunately,  there  is  still  time  to  take 
account  of  these  important  new  factors 
In  the  decisionmaking  on  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  project. 

In  addition  to  the  Regional  EPA  oflQce 
report,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  by  Elsie 
Carper  which  reported  this  situation  also 
be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

ErrviBON»«KNTAi,  Pbotbction  Agency, 

February  12. 1971. 
District  Engineer, 
U.S.  Army,  Corps  of  Erigineera, 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  January  15,  1971,  requesting  our  views 
on  the  preliminary  environmental  state- 
ment covering  the  proposed  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  waterway  project.  Our  reply  Is 
given  In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (Public  Law  91-190),  Section  102(c) . 

The  253  mile  long  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway  which  extends  from  Pickwick  pool 
on  the  Tennessee  River  to  Demopolis  on  the 
Tombigbee  River  is  the  upper  portion  of  a 
470  mile  long  waterway  which  connects  Mo- 
bUe  Bay  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the 
Tennessee  River. 

Present  ecolog:lcal  values  are  well  docu- 
mented in  the  environmental  statement  but 
Insufficient  acknowledgment  Is  given  to  the 
adverse  effect  that  the  project  will  have  on 
future  ecological  and  water  quality  values. 

The  channelization,  the  dams  and  im- 
poundments, the  introduction  of  Tennessee 
River  water  Into  the  Tombigbee  River  sys- 
tem, the  increased  p>opulatlon  and  new  In- 
dustries and  the  construction  operations 
necessary  for  completing  the  waterway  will 
aU  have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the 
water  quality  values  and  the  ecology  of  the 
entire  area  through  which  the  waterway 
passes. 

The  channelization  and  cut  off  of  river 
bends  will  cause  a  loss  of  the  natural  shallow 
water  areas,  flood  plains,  pools,  sand  bars 
and  riffles  with  their  associated  aquatic  veg- 
etation conducive  to  stream  purification  and 
a  balanced  water  quality.  The  assimilative 
capacity  of  the  streams  will  be  lessened  and 
the  pollution  will  be  carried  further  down 


stream  and  over  a  greater  reach  of  the  stream 
before  becoming  stabillBed- 

The  Impoundments  created  by  the  locks 
and  dams  wlU  increase  the  overall  water 
temperature  and  decrease  the  waters  ca- 
pacity for  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  change 
from  a  free  flowing  stream  to  a  semlqulescent 
reservoir  environment  will  alter  the  domi- 
nate fish  species  and  organisms  in  the  fliah 
food  chain.  Studies  on  other  similar  streams 
indicate  that  although  some  pick  up  of 
oxygen  can  be  realized  in  the  spillway  dis- 
charges, the  assimilative  capacity  of  the 
stream  and  its  overall  oxygen  content  after 
being  converted  to  a  waterway  by  the  use 
of  Impoundments  will  be  less  than  that  for 
the  free  flowing  stream. 

The  East  Pork.  Mackeys  Creek  and  Yellow 
Creek  are  presently  free  flowing  streams  with 
excellent  water  quality.  Most  of  Mackeys 
Creek  and  Yellow  Creek  and  its  tributaries 
wUl  be  Inundated  by  the  Bay  Springs  Lock 
and  Dam  Impoundment.. 

Pickwick  Pool  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
which  win  supply  water  to  the  proposed 
waterway.  Is  presently  dosed  for  fishing  be- 
cause of  mercury  contamination.  Because  of 
the  heavy  industrialization  of  the  Tennessee 
River  VaUey  above  Pickwick  Dam,  these 
waters  also  have  more  than  the  normal  back- 
ground of  nutrients,  heavy  metais  and  toxi- 
cants Including  DDT.  Because  of  the  dilution 
by  heavy  stream  fiows,  water  use  classlflca- 
tions  and  water  quality  standards  are  gen- 
erally not  violated  on  the  Tennessee  except 
near  some  of  the  large  communities  and  In- 
dustrial complexes  and  the  feeder  streams 
into  which  they  discharge.  Some  of  the 
sludges  generated  by  these  discharges  con- 
tain damaging  poUutants.  The  continual 
dredging  operations  taking  place  on  the  Ten> 
neasee  River  and  tributaries  keep  these  ma- 
terials in  suspension. 

Because  of  the  height  of  the  Bay  Springs 
Dam,  stratification  will  probably  occur  in 
the  Impoundment  and  there  may  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  oxygen  in  the  waters  received  by 
the  canal  section  through  lockages.  Barge 
traffic  will  keep  the  canal  waters  relatively 
turbid  and  oil  slicks  can  be  expected.  The 
discharge  of  these  turbid  canal  waters  with 
low  oxygen  content,  dangerous  mercury 
levels  and  higher  temperature  Into  the  rela- 
tively pure  and  free  fiowlng  East  Pork  rep- 
resents a  definite  degradation  In  water  qual- 
ity. 

The  construction  of  the  waterway  wlU 
take  a  minimum  of  9  years  to  comi^ete  and 
during  this  time  portions  of  the  river  sys- 
tems will  be  subjected  to  extensive  turbidity 
and  silting.  Most  severely  affected  wlU  be  the 
river  bend  and  oxbow  sections  cut  off  from 
normal  flow  by  newly  constructed  channels. 
These  sections  wiU  be  subjected  to  exten- 
sive silting  during  construction  and  more 
or  less  continuous  silting  from  normal  fiows 
because  of  the  reduced  velocity  in  these 
sections.  Because  of  the  colloidal  nature  of 
many  of  the  fine  sandy  clay  silts  whl^  are 
to  be  dredged,  it  can  be  expected  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  suspended  ma- 
terial will  be  carried  all  the  way  to  Mobile 
Bay.  Much  of  the  material  which  does  aettle 
out  In  the  Impoundments  will  be  released 
by  lockages  and  carried  along  with  flood 
flows. 

The  waterway  will  bring  with  It  new  in- 
dustries, boat  traffic,  an  Increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation and  a  resultant  Increase  in  the  pol- 
lutlonal  load  for  the  entire  river  system. 
No  effective  methods  have  yet  been  devised 
to  control  boat  pollution  and  the  secondary 
treatment  requirement  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  wastes  still  leaves  a  heavy  waste 
load  and  most  of  the  nutrients  to  be  as- 
similated by  the  stream. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
concerned  with  the  resulting  cumulative 
long-term  effects  of  the  increased  future 
residential,  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment on  water  quality   values   of   the 
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streams  Involved.  The  waste  aaslmUatlve 
capacity  of  the  existing  free  flowing  streams 
win  be  considerably  reduced  when  replaced 
by  deep  navigation  pools.  The  additional 
water  derived  from  maximum  lockages  (34 
per  day)  may  be  adequate  to  offset  this 
reduced  assimilative  capacity  but  on  days 
with  low  barge  trstOc  an  Insiifflclent  anaount 
of  water  will  probably  be  released.  There 
should  be  definite  assurances  that  suffi- 
cient water  releases  will  be  made,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  lockages,  so  that  pres- 
ent assimilative  capacity  Is  maintained. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  a  study  be  Initiated  to  de- 
termine the  qiiantlty  of  water  required  and 
the  method  of  furnishing  the  additional 
stream  Sow  necessary  for  water  quality  man- 
agement over  that  supplied  by  the  actual 
navlgatlon&l  lockages. 

A  method  should  also  be  devised  to  Insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  In  the  releases 
from  Bay  Springs  Lock  and  Dam  Impound- 
ment. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  an  efficient 
abatement  plan  for  pollution  control  be  de- 
veloped In  full  coordlnatlan  with  the  appro- 
priate non-federal  ageiu:les  to  Insure  Imple- 
mentation of  the  water  quality  management 
plan. 

The  project  was  conceived  to  provide  a 
more  direct  connecting  waterway  from  the 
Central  Oulf  Coast  to  mld-contlnental 
United  States  and  to  Improve  the  economics 
of  a  now  depressed  area.  However,  the  de- 
pressed area  which  It  Is  supposed  to  help 
(northeastern  Mississippi)  la  near  the  most 
highly  Industrialized  section  of  southeastern 
United  State*  stretching  along  the  Tennessee 
Blver  from  Pickwick  Pool  to  Klngsport  In 
Borthem  Tennessee.  The  area  from  the  Tom- 
blgtaee  River  along  the  Bast  Pork,  Mackeys 
Creek  and  over  the  divide  to  the  Yellow  River 
U  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  unspoiled 
areas  still  remaining  in  Mississippi.  The  value 
of  the  area  to  students  of  paleontology,  geol- 
ogy and  archaeology  is  well  known  through- 
out the  southeastern  United  States.  Since  It 
U  also  near  to  a  heavily  industrialised  area. 
Its  value  as  a  recreational,  hunting.  Ashing 
atid  scenic  area  is  of  ImnMasurable  impor- 
tance. In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  pub- 
lic opinion  with  regard  to  such  areas  and  the 
questionable  economic  value  of  the  project, 
the  EPA  believes  that  a  reevaluatlon  of  the 
project  should  t>e  made  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  project  may  not 
bring  the  commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment to  the  area  originally  anticipated,  par- 
ticularly northeast  Mississippi,  and  a  scenic 
and  natural  area  will  be  Irreversibly  damaged 
for  all  time. 

It  la  the  considered  opinion  of  the  EPA 
that  the  cumtilatlve  long-term  overall  effect 
of  the  project  on  the  environment  will  be 
one  of  overall  degradation  of  water  quality 
values  In  spite  of  the  presently  known  tech- 
niques which  can  be  applied  to  help  main- 
tain water  quality  Water  for  lockages  at 
Bay  Springs  can  be  drawn  from  surface 
waters;  all  municipalities  and  Industries  In 
the  drainage  area  will  be  given  a  minimum 
of  secondary  treatment;  extensive  erosion 
control  measures  can  and  should  be  pro- 
vided: antl-poUutlon  laws  can  be  rigidly  en- 
forced but,  in  spite  of  these  measxires,  it  is 
felt  by  the  EPA  that  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral degradation  In  water  quality  values  re- 
sulting from  the  project. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  environmental  statement  be 
revised  to  Include  conditions  as  they  will 
exist  with  minimum  lockages,  minimum  river 
flows  and  maximum  anticipated  population 
and  Industrial  development.  With  these  con- 
ditions, the  system  should  still  be  designed 
to  maintain  present  water  use  classifications. 
The  project  should  also  be  designed  to  fit 
Into  the  landscape  with  the  minimum 
damage  to  the  natural  beauty  and  the 
paleontolcglc,  geologic  and  archeologlc  sites 


in  the  area.  It  ahould  also  give  prime  con- 
sideration to  hunting,  fishing  and  recrea- 
tloaal  values  and  the  forests  should  be  left 
undamaged  wherever  possible. 

The  comments  oSered  your  agency  in  this 
letter  are  based  on  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  responsibility  to  render 
technical  assistance.  If  you  desire  a  formal 
EPA  response  in  your  proposed  action,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  request  be  directea  to  the 
Administrator,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  1S36  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  30460. 

Your  cooperation  In  the  matter  of  water 
pcHlutlon  control  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   C.   WnrrE, 
Acting   Reffional  Director. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Big  Wattrwat  Plan  Absah-ei)  by    EPA  Umr 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

An  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
port has  raised  strong  objections  to  construc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway, 
which  President  Nixon  praised  at  symbolic 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  last  week. 

The  report  declared  that  the  multlmll- 
llon  dollar  project  Is  of  "questionable  eco- 
nomic value"  and  would  "Irreversibly"  dam- 
age a  scenic  snd  natural  area  in  northeast 
MlBSissippl. 

In  urging  that  the  planned  263-mlle  chan- 
nel t>e  "reevaluated."  the  report.  writ.ten  last 
February,  said  that  even  if  all  known  anti- 
pollution measures  were  taken,  the  project 
would  degrade  streams  and  rivers  and  the 
general  water  supply. 

The  channel  la  to  link  the  Tennessee 
River  with  the  Tomblgfoee  River  to  form  the 
upper  portion  of  a  470-mll4  waterway  con- 
necting the  Tennessee  River  and  the  CMilo 
Valley  to  the  north  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  Mobile. 

It  will  require  the  digging  of  a  186-mile- 
long  channel  in  the  Tomblgbee  River,  a  46- 
mlle  lateral  canal  and  a  39-mlle  deep  canal 
piercing  a  high  ridge  that  divides  two  river 
basins.  Ten  locks  are  to  be  built  for  the 
(385.5  million  project. 

CORPS    SOUGHT    REPORT 

The  rejjort  was  prepared  by  the  Southeast 
regional  office  of  the  EPA  and  sent  to  the 
Mobile  office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
Corps,  which  will  construct  the  waterway, 
had  asked  for  the  EPA  views  in  compliance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
requiring  consideration  of  the  environmental 
Impact  of  major  government  projects. 

John  C.  White,  acting  EPA  regional  di- 
rector, who  signed  the  report,  suggested  that 
the  Corps  seek  a  "formal  response"  from 
EPA*.«;  national  administrator,  William  D. 
Ruckelshau?.  An  EPA  spokesman  said  yes- 
terday that  the  Corps  had  not  made  such 
a  request. 

ECONOMIC    ARGUMENT 

Questioning  economic  arguments  for  the 
waterway,  the  report  declared  that  "the 
depressed  area  which  it  Is  supposed  to  help 
(northeastern  Mississippi)  is  near  the  most 
highly  industrialized  section  of  southeastern 
United  States,  stretching  along  the  Tennessee 
River  from  Pickwick  Pool  to  Klngsport  In 
northern  Tennessee." 

In  contrast,  it  said,  the  area  where  con- 
struction woxild  take  place  is  "one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  unspoiled  areas  still  remain- 
ing in  Mississippi,"  valuable  for  recreation 
and  for  geological  formations. 

"In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  such  areas  and  the 
questionable  economic  value  of  the  project, 
the  EPA  believes  that  a  reevaluatlon  of  the 
project  should  be  made,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  project  may  not 
bring  the  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment to  the  area  originally  anticipated  .  .  . 
and  a  scenic  and  natural  area  will  be  Irrever- 
sibly damaged  .  .  ." 


Mr.  Nixon  spoke  at  the  symbolic  ground- 
breaking In  Mobile  last  Tuesday  on  his  first 
visit  to  Alabama  since  assuming  office.  The 
actual  groundbreaking  will  take  place  later 
this  year. 

The  waterway  was  in  the  planning  stage 
long  before  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  came  into  being  and  before  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  ecological  effect  of 
such  massive  projects.  The  President  halted 
a  similar  project,  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  last  January  "to  prevent  potentially 
serious  environmental  damage."  The  canal 
was  about  one- third  completed  when  he 
acted. 

In  his  Mobile  speech,  Mr.  Nixon  said  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  would  provide  Jobs 
and  also  "carry  out  and  maintain  the  beauty 
of  this  part  of  the  country  .  .  ." 

DAMACX    SKXN 

But  the  EPA  regional  report  said  insuffi- 
cient attention  had  been  given  to  damage  the 
waterway  would  do  to  futtire  ecological  and 
water  quality  values. 

"The  channelization,  the  dams  and  im- 
poundments, the  introduction  of  Tennessee 
River  water  Into  the  Tomblgbee  River  system, 
the  Increased  i>opulatlon  and  new  industries 
and  the  construction  operations  necessary  for 
oompleting  the  waterway  will  all  have  a  pro- 
found and  lasting  effect  on  the  water  quality 
values  and  the  ecology  of  the  entire  area 
through  which  the  waterway  passes,"  the  re- 
port said. 

It  warned  of  the  "loss  of  natural  shallow 
water  areas,  flood  plains,  pools  and  bars  and 
rifflee  with  their  associated  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion conducive  to  stream  purification,"  an 
Increase  in  water  temperature,  and  a  change 
in  fish  species  and  organisms  in  the  flisfa  food 
chain. 

It  also  said  that  pollution  from  heavy  in- 
dustrallzatlon  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley 
wUl  contaminate  present  free-flowing  and 
relatively  pure  streams  with  nutrients,  mer- 
cvaj  and  toxicants,  including  DDT.  Barge 
traffic  will  add  oil  slicks  and  turbidity,  it 
added. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  and  an  appendix 
I  recently  delivered  before  the  House 
Labor  Subcommittee  concerning  pending 
legislation  to  reform  the  private  pension 
plans  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoNCRZss  MxrsT  Act  on  Private  Pension 

RErORM 

(Testimony  of  Senator  Javits) 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  fact — and  the  one 
which  often  remains  hidden  under  the 
self-laudatory  rhetoric  of  self-proclaimed 
pension  spokesmen — Is  that  the  majority  of 
private  pension  plans  In  this  country  are 
established  and  operated  on  the  basis  of 
three  dangerously  obsolete  assun^itlons. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  that  an 
employee  Is  going  to  work  for  one  company 
all  or  most  of  his  working  career.  The  sec- 
ond assumption  Is  that  the  company  can 
and  should  use  the  pension  plan  as  a  club  to 
prevent  the  employee  from  seeking  Job  oppor- 
tunities elsewhere.  The  third  assumption  Is 
that  the  company  will  stay  in  business  for- 
ever in  substantially  the  same  or  expanded 
form  as  when  It  installed  the  pension  plan. 
It  Is  these  outmoded  and  unrealistic  as- 
sumptions which  are  at  the  heart  of  what  is 
wrong  with  private  pension  plans  today  and 
which  have  caused  so  many  employees  to 
leave  plans  empty-handed  and  utterly  bro- 
ken hearted.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this 
point  because  there  are  all  too  many  who 
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believe  that  the  Inequities  in  the  private  pen- 
sion system  are  caused  by  dishonest  and  c<»'- 
rupt  Individuals  and  that  all  that  la  neces- 
sary is  to  establish  strong  federal  standv ds 
of  fiduciary  responsibility.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  concern  over  assuring  the  honest,  loyal 
and  prudent  management  of  welfare  and 
pension  plans,  but  I  can  guarantee  to  this 
Committee  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
lunds  are  run  honestly  and  faithfully,  and 
that  enactment  of  fiduciary  standards  alone 
would  barely  touch  on  the  really  serious  and 
pervasive  deficiencies  In  the  prlvarte  pension 
system. 

The  New  York  Times  entitled  Its  lead  edi- 
torial of  April  17 — "Phantom  Pensions  In  In- 
dustry." In  that  editorial,  the  Times  declared 
that  "private  pension  plans  now  cover  the 
majority  of  American  workers,  but  the  se- 
curity which  these  plans  seem  to  offer  Is 
often  a  delusion."  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  nut- 
shell, that  la  what  private  pension  legisla- 
tion Is  all  about  and  why  It  is  so  urgently 
needed. 

VCSTIMO 

By  now  I  am  sure  that  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  this  Committee  are  fully  aware 
that  there  are  nearly  30-mllllon  employees 
covered  by  private  pension  plans  with  assets 
of  $l30-bllllon — predicted  to  grow  to  over 
1200-bllllon  by  1980 — the  largest  aggregate 
of  virtually  unregulated  money  in  the  Nation. 
Despite  the  enormous  resources  ccmmanded 
by  these  funds,  however,  there  is  grim  evi- 
dence that  private  pension  plans  aeliver  on 
their  promises  to  a  relatively  inadequate 
number  of  employees  covered  by  these  plans. 

Contrary  to  the  assumption  on  which  most 
private  pension  plans  are  built,  in  today's 
modem  Industrial  society,  labor  mobility  ts 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Very 
few  employees  work  for  one  employer  all  their 
working  lives.  In  fact,  very  few  work  for  one 
employer  as  long  as  30  years  or  even  20  years. 
Despite  undeniable  evidence  of  the  enormou) 
velocity  in  job  changes  among  the  Nation's 
work  force,  private  pension  plans  continue 
to  be  structured  In  a  manner  which  csui 
only  result  in  an  abnormally  high  loss  of 
pension  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  my  Initiative  a  year  ago, 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  under  the 
wise  and  concerned  leadership  of  its  Chair- 
man, Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  of 
N.J. — who  is  now  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  well — 
undertook  a  lamdmark  study  into  the  c^>era- 
tlon  of  the  private  pension  system.  On  March 
31  of  this  year,  the  Chairman  and  I  released 
some  preliminary  results  from  this  survey. 
The  full  text  of  the  report  is  Included  In  Ap- 
pendix A  to  my  prepared  statement  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  Included  In  the 
record  of  these  hearings  together  with  my 
prepared  statement. 

While  these  results  are  "preliminary" — In 
the  sense  of  not  being  statistically  all-en- 
compassing— they  are  sufficiently  sobering  to 
alert  all  of  us  to  the  dangerously  inequitable 
provisions  in  private  pension  plans  and  the 
hardship  and  privation  that  has  been  worked 
on  thousands  upon  thousands  of  employees. 

In  brief,  the  preliminary  report  Indicated 
that  in  a  20-year  period,  of  61  plans  ($10-bll- 
lion  in  assets)  with  no  vesting  or  11  or  more 
years  for  vesting  only  6%  of  all  partlci- 
panu  who  have  left  their  jobs  since  1960  have 
received  benefits.  In  36  plans  ($6-bUUon  In 
assets)  with  10  years  of  vesUng  w  less,  16% 
of  all  participants  who  left  since  1960  have 
received  benefits. 

In  terms  of  forfeitures,  93%  of  all  active 
participants  since  1950  who  left  the  61  plans 
forfeited  without  qualifying  for  benefits; 
73%  of  all  active  participants  since  1960  who 
left  the  36  plans  forfeited  without  qualify- 
ing for  beneflu.  The  study  also  indicates  that 
substantial  numbers  of  workers  who  lost 
their  pension  benefits  are  long-service  em- 
ployees; and  the  precise  figures  in  this  re- 


spect are  contained  in  the  text  and  tables 
of  the  report. 

These  appalling  statistics  on  forfeiture  of 
benefits  have  been  reinforced  In  human 
terms  by  the  steady  stream  into  my  offloe — 
and  I  assume  into  yoiir  ofllcee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  offices  of  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee— of  letters  of  complaint  from  em- 
ployees and  their  benefldarlea.  While  I  have 
been  receiving  these  letters  at  the  rate  of 
about  1600  a  year,  for  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
in  only  a  three-week  period  that  eUpsed  from 
the  release  of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee's preliminary  findings,  my  staff  Informs 
me  that  we  received  over  600  letters,  of  which 
all  but  4  were  letters  detailing  specific  cases 
of  long-service  employees  w^o  forfeited  pen- 
sions and  who  urge  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive pensimi  bill  (8.  2).  IncldentaUy,  of 
the  4  letters  of  opposition,  3  were  from  firms 
of  pension  plan  consultants  and  one  was 
from  the  vice-president  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion. Representative  examples  of  these  let- 
ttn,  with  Identities  of  Individuals,  com- 
panies and  plans  removed,  are  provided  In 
Appendix  B  to  my  testimony,  and  I  ask 
that  this  material  also  be  included  In  the  rec- 
ord of  these  hearings. 

The  experience  I  have  just  described  is 
not  unique.  The  1970  Report  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  states: 

"TTw  Department  of  Labor  continued  to 
receive  many  letters  directly  from  plan  par- 
ticipants, or  through  Congressional  br  White 
House  liaison,  requesting  assManoe  in  col- 
lecting retirement  bensflts  or  asking  for  leg- 
islation requiring  liberalization  of  plan  provi- 
sions. Ijetters  are  received  from  participants 
in  retirement  pUns  administered  by  employ- 
ers, unions,  and  joint  boards  of  tmstees.  The 
most  common  and  most  serious  complaint  is 
inabUity  to  meet  lengthy  service  require- 
ments for  pension  eliglblUty.  frequently  de- 
spite a  lifetime  of  employment.  Some  work- 
ers with  thirty,  forty,  and  even  more  years 
of  service  find  themselves  ineligible  for 
pension  benefits  because  the  continuity  of 
their  service  with  one  employer  or  under  a 
particular  plan  was  broken.  Many  plan  par- 
ticipants are  innocent  victims  of  events  be- 
yond their  control:  discharge  from  employ- 
ment in  middle  age  without  vested  benaflts. 
failure  of  employers  to  contribute  to  a  mul- 
tiemployer plan,  frequent  layoffs  resulting  in 
cancellation  of  previously  earned  pension 
credits,  plant  shutdowns,  or  company  merg- 
ers. Job  changes  are  also  a  frequent  cause  of 
pension  Ineligibility.  Many  of  the  letters  deal 
with  the  Inadequacy  of  retirement  bensfits, 
made  even  more  inadequate  by  the  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living  with  no  corresponding  In- 
crease in  benefits." 

iteAcnoH  lo  Tm  sxif  atb  labor  STTBcoicMrma 

Bl'UUT 

Reaction  to  the  release  of  the  lAbor  Sub- 
committee's preliminary  data  was  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable.  The  mall  my  offloe  received 
since  then  runs  at  the  rate  of  100  to  one  In 
favor  of  legislation.  The  Times  editorial  I 
have  mentioned  is  typical  of  the  growing 
understanding  of  what  is  needed. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  anticipated,  there  has 
been  some  adverse  reaction — principally  from 
some  pension  consultants  who  have  had  long 
experience  In  this  field,  designing  the  very 
plans  we  are  Investigating. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  press  by  officials 
of  certain  pension  consulting  firms  that  my 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary 
findings  are  "gross  misrepresentations  of  the 
facts,"  that  the  study  is  "fallacious  material," 
and  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  "manu- 
factured crisis  which  could  lead  to  govern- 
ment control  of  the  private  pension  system." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  go  Into  the  tech- 
nical defects  in  the  so-called  data  which 
have  been  circulated  in  an  effort  to  rebut 
the  Labor  Subcommittee's  study,  but  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
a  memorandum  commenting  on  some  of 
these  "oounter-studles." 

This  mamoraodum.  which  I  am  submitting 
for  the  record,  will  show  quite  clearly  how 
it  is  possible  to  ooDstruct  a  statistical  study 
of  vesting  in  which  most  people  appear  to  get 
something;  the  two  principal  devices  are  ( 1 ) 
dont  coTint  the  people  who  "pass  through" 
the  plan — only  count  those  who  are  there 
on  one  spedflc  date,  and  then  take  a  per- 
centage of  them  who  wlU  vest  (i.e..  leave  out 
thoee  who  oome  and  go  during  the  time  It 
takes  the  handful  of  lucky  ones  to  earn  a 
vested  interest);  and  (2)  dont  actually 
count  all  vested  Interests — just  "eBtlmate" 
them.  With  that  kind  of  study,  you  can  pro- 
duce any  result  you  like. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee study  is  not  an  "estimate,"  it  Is  a 
compilation  of  the  answers  which  were  sup- 
plied by  the  pension  plan  administrators 
themselves — the  hard  data,  the  number  of 
forfeitures,  over  the  past  6  years,  and  the 
past  20  years. 

Note  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  two 
principal  arguments  now  being  made  against 
my  bill  are.  First,  vesting  is  so  improved  in 
recent  years  that  no  legislation  is  necessary; 
and  second,  the  cost  of  complying  with  the 
legislation  for  vesting  would  be  too  great. 

Now  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  one  or 
another  of  these  arguments  has  to  be  mis- 
conceived! And  in  point  of  fact  they  both 
are. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that,  if  it  were  true  that 
vesting  has  so  drastically  improved  that  leg- 
islation Is  unnecessary,  it  would  also  be 
true  that  the  impact  of  the  vesting  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  my  blU,  for  example,  would 
be  ne^lglble,  and  plans  wotUd  encounter 
little  difficulty  In  complying.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  argued  that  mandatory  vesting 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive  and  there- 
fore should  be  resisted. 

In  a  diversion  from  the  major  substantive 
^Bsue — loss  of  pension  beneflta— opponents 
of  leglElatlon  setting  mtnimnm  vesting 
standards  have  argued  that  the  Oongreae 
rsaUy  ought  to  focus  on  how  to  encourage  ex- 
tension of  private  pension  plans  to  those 
employees  who  do  not  have  them.  I  favor 
enoouraglng  the  extension  of  private  pen- 
sion plans  to  the  maTtnniinry  feaaible  extent 
by  whatever  means  are  appropriate,  but 
while  engaging  in  this  highly  praiseworthy 
effort  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  serious 
deficiencies  in  existing  plans  which,  as  I 
have  noted,  already  cover  30  million  Ameri- 
can workers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
is  an  inherent  conflict  between  encouraging 
the  growth  of  private  pension  plams  on  the 
one  hand,  and  establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards to  Insure  that  every  private  pension 
plan  is  equitable  and  adequately  protects 
eo^jloyees  against  loss  of  their  just  pension 
benefits.  In  this  respect,  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  salient  Importance  of  enact- 
ing a  oomprehensive  federal  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  protect  employees  against  lose  of 
pension  benefits  owing  to  premature  plan 
termination.  And,  I  doubt  that  I  could  im- 
prove in  this  connection  on  the  eloquent 
and  impressive  testimony  of  I.  W.  Abel,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Steelworkers  Union,  before  this 
Committee  last  Wednesday. 

To  those  who  minimize  the  Importance  of 
pension  legislation,  I  say  ask  the  40  busloads 
of  steel  workers  who  poured  Into  this  hear- 
ing room  a  week  ago  whether  they  agree— 
and  who  were  characterized  by  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  "as  the  largest  number  of 
people  to  attend  a  pubUc  hearing  on  a  spe- 
cific piece  of  legislation  in  my  40-odd  years 
of  legislative  duties."  It  is  aU  very  well  for 
those  who  are  in  the  business  of  selling  and 
servicing  pension  plan*  to  pooh-pooh  the 
need  for  pension  legislation,  but  it  is  the 
employee  who  Is  getting  U  in  the  neck — who 
knows  why  he  needs  legislation! 
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PSINCIPAL    DIFFIUKNCKS    BETWXEN    6.    2     (JAVITS 
PaOPOSAL)    AND  Ha.  1269   ( DENT  PBOPOBAL) 

Mr  Chairman,  bjtn  the  blU  I  have  au- 
thored (S.  2|  and  your  bill  (HH.  1269)  are 
substantially  similar  in  Intent  aind  techni- 
que. Both  mandate  basic  standards  for  vest- 
ing, funding  and  fiduciary  responsibility,  and 
both  establish  a  program  of  federal  insur- 
ance. There  are.  however,  a  number  of  Im- 
portant differences  between  the  two  bills  and 
by  Illuminating  and  concentrating  attention 
on  ihem  both  may  profit 

1.  Minimum  Vesting  Schedule 
First,  as  to  vesting,  S.  2  provides  a  10  per- 
cent vested  right  alter  the  6th  year  of  serv- 
ice, and  Increasing  by  10  percent  each  year 
thereafter,  so  that  at  the  end  of  15  years  of 
service  the  employee  has  a  100  percent  vested 
right.  The  concept  employed  Is  Itnown  as 
deferred  gruded  \eot;ng. 

H.R.  1269  provides  a  100  percent  vested 
right  after  an  employee  has  worked  10  years. 
The  concept  employed  here  is  known  as  de- 
ferred full  vesting. 

I  believe  that  the  essential  advantage  pro- 
vided by  the  approach  taken  la  my  bill  Is 
that  vesting  starts  earlier  and  avoids  an  "all- 
or-nothing"  result.  An  employee  who  works 
9  years  and  1 1  months  and  then  is  separated 
from  employment  would  forfeit  all  pension 
credits  under  H.R.  1269.  but  under  my  bill 
he  would  have  a  40  percent  vested  right.  As 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  report  shows, 
there  are  very  substantial  numbers  of  em- 
ployees who  forfeit  with  more  than  6  but 
less  than  10  years  of  service  and  I  think  it 
is  Imperative  in  such  a  highly  mobile  In- 
dustrial society  as  ours,  that  we  start  vest- 
ing pension  credits  early  in  a  worker's  career 
once  he  has  clearly  moved  out  of  the  tran- 
sient or  casual  category. 

2.  "Aggregate  Service" 
S.  2.  also  provides  vesting  based  on  "aggre- 
gate" years  of  service  rather  than  "con- 
tinuous" years  of  service.  The  distinction  Is 
Important  because  many  employees  have 
complained  about  loss  of  pension  credits  ow- 
ing to  a  "break  in  service"  despite  the  fact 
that  their  years  of  service.  In  the  "aggregate," 
would  have  qualified  them  for  vested  rights 
under  the  plan. 

HR  1269.  which  Is  based  on  the  "con- 
tinuous service"  concept,  does  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  decide  whether  "break 
in  service"  rules  are  reasonable,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  entire  notion  Is  an  artificial  one, 
and  that  the  employee's  pension  credits — 
like  his  wages — should  not  be  lost  simply 
because  he  is  compelled  to  leave  his  employ- 
ment and  subsequently  returns. 
3.  "Waiting  Periods" 
In  addition,  S.  2  removes  all  restrictive 
eligibility  rules  from  pension  plans.  Plans 
are  required  to  admit  employees  to  mem- 
bership in  the  plan  from  the  date  the  em- 
ployer contributes  to  the  plan  on  their  be- 
half but  In  no  event  later  than  6  months 
from  the  date  of  hire.  Restrictive  "waiting 
periods"  for  Joining  plana  have  the  effect  of 
deferring  qualification  for  vesting  and  should 
not  be  permitted. 

H.R.  1269.  on  the  other  hand,  permits 
plans  to  set  eligibility  for  participation  at 
3  years  or  until  age  25,  whichever  is  the 
later  Thus,  under  H.R.  1269,  it  is  possible, 
for  example,  for  an  employee  to  be  hired 
at  age  19  and  have  to  wait  6  years  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  plan  and  then  another  10 
years  to  qualify  for  a  vested  right — a  total  of 
16  years.  I  think  this  is  too  harsh. 
4.  Funding 
Insofar  as  funding  Is  concerned,  the  major 
substantive  difference  concerns  the  funding 
of  past  service  liabilities.  H.R.  1269  requires 
the  systematic  amortization  of  past  service 
liabilities  only  to  the  extent  they  represent 
vested  liabilities.  This  Is,  of  course,  a  vast  Im- 
provement over  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
requirements  but  not  adequate  enough.  There 
should  be  a  systematic  liquidation  of  past 


service  (vested  or  not)  from  the  date  these 
liabilities  are  incurred,  and  S.  2  so  pro- 
vides. 

5.  Reinsurance 

Regarding  reinsurance,  the  most  important 
substantive  difference  between  S.  2  and  H.R. 
1269  la  that  the  latter  does  not  establish 
any  limits  on  the  amount  of  vested  bene- 
fits that  will  be  covered  by  reinsurance  nor 
does  it  spell  out  the  order  of  priorities  to 
which  reinsurance  shall  be  allocated.  S.  2 
limits  reinsurance  of  vested  benefits  to  the 
leaser  of  50  percent  of  the  employee's  aver- 
age monthly  wage  for  the  period  at  which 
his  earnings  were  the  greatest,  or  *a00  per 
month.  S.  2  also  sets  out  an  order  cf  priori- 
ties which  govern  the  Insurance  of  bene- 
ficiaries' rights. 

I  believe  It  would  be  Impractical  to  estab- 
lish reinsurance  to  cover  every  vestige  of 
benefit  right  because  such  an  approach 
might  significantly  Impair  the  viability  of 
the  reinsurance  program,  particularly  during 
a  period  of  depressed  economic  activity.  By 
way  of  analogy,  the  Federal  Depyoslt  Insur- 
ance Corporation  iLmlts  coverage  of  savings 
deposits  to  $20,000  In  any  one  banking  in- 
stitution. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  establishing  an  or- 
der of  priorities  in  the  legislation.  All  too 
often,  plan  provisions  for  distribution  of  as- 
sets on  termination  are  lacking  or  Incom- 
plete, or  contain  requirements  for  distribu- 
tion to  beneficiaries  which  are  In  direct  con- 
flict with  the  vesting  provisions  of  the  plan. 

e.  Portability 

Unlike  S.  2,  H.R.  1269  does  not  establish 
a  Federal  program  for  portability  of  pension 
credits.  There  has  been,  unfortunately,  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  concerning  the  con- 
cepts of  portability  and  vesting,  so  I  would 
like   briefly  to  clarify  my  objective. 

8.  2  establishes  a  Federal  central  clear- 
inghouse to  promote,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
the  transfer  of  vested  pension  credits  from 
plan  to  plan.  There  are  some  who  believe 
that  portability  would  cover  the  transfer  of 
non-vested  pension  credits  as  well  but  this 
would  be  tantamount  to  immediate  full  vest- 
ing and  would  be  too  expensive  and  imprac- 
tical to  administer  on  other  than  a  social 
security  basis.  Without  portability,  a  typical 
worker  would  receive  at  retirement  a  number 
of  checks  from  different  employers  represent- 
ing the  vested  pension  credits  he  had  earned 
from  each  of  them.  However,  each  of  these 
checks  would  represent  vested  oenefits 
earned  at  the  time  of  separation  of  employ- 
ment from  each  respective  employer  and 
would  be  based  on  the  benefit  formula  in 
existence  at  that  time.  To  a  large  extent, 
employees  would  lose  out  on  Improved  bene- 
fit formulas  or  benefit  formulas  geared  to 
their  improved  earnings  as  they  move  from 
corporation  to  corporation. 

"The  portability  program  established  under 
S.  2  would  provide  one  solution  to  thl.s 
problem.  By  bielng  able  to  transfer  the  value 
of  the  benefit  right  to  the  new  employer  or 
tD  central  Investment  pools  authorized  under 
the  Federal  clearinghouse  arrangement,  the 
employee  would  be  able  to  enhance  the  value 
of  his  benefit  right  by  "plugging  it  In"  to  the 
more  desirable  benefit  formula  of  the  new 
employer  or  to  the  central  clearinghouse 
fund,  where  it  would  be  credited  with  the 
Investment  earnings  of  that  fund.  Such  a 
program  would  greatly  enhance  the  ade- 
quacy of  retirement  Income  that  the  worker 
ultimately  receives. 

7.  Administration 
Finally,  there  are  substantal  differences 
between  S.  2  and  HJl.  1269  concerning  the 
administration  of  pension  regulatory  func- 
tions. S.  2  would  create  an  independent  SEC- 
type  commission  to  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  well  as  pension  functions 
presently  performed  by  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  disclosure  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Labor    under    the    Welfare    and 


Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  tax  qualification  functions  performed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  HJl.  1269 
would  provide  for  the  administration  of 
vesting,  funding,  fiduciary  and  disclosure 
standards  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
would  create  a  governmental  corporation 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  to  admin- 
ister the   reinsurance   provisions. 

I  regard  centralization  of  all  pension 
regulatory  functions  as  highly  desirable. 
There  Is  too  much  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort  going  on  right  now.  For  exam- 
ple, many  of  the  reports  filed  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  also  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  If  proposed 
fiduciary  provisions  should  be  enacted,  not 
only  would  the  duplication  of  paperwork  be 
increased  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  en- 
forcement of  fiduciary  standards  would  over- 
lap with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
enforcement  of  the  "prohibited  transactions" 
secton  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Many 
other  examples  could  be  given,  e.g.  enforce- 
ment of  the  funding  standards,  but  these 
will  suffice. 

While  the  pension  Industry  may  well 
experience  some  transitional  problems  in 
accommodating  to  a  new  centralized  regu- 
latory agency,  I  firmly  believe  that  In  the 
long  run  the  industry  will  be  much  better 
served  if  duplicate  disclosure  burdens  and 
potential  conflicts  between  competing 
bureaus  are  eliminated.  And  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  observe  that  H.R.  1269 
only  preempts  state  law  In  the  area  of 
fiduciary  standards  while  S.  2  preempts  state 
law  with  regard  to  all  the  subjects  covered  by 
the  legislation.  Once  an  across-the-board 
federal  jjenslon  law  Is  enacted.  It  seems  un- 
fair and  unduly  burdensome  to  subject 
private  pension  plans — many  of  which  are 
interstate  in  operation — to  additional  state 
regulation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend  to  submit  a  mare 
detailed  comparison  of  the  technical  differ- 
ences between  S.  2  and  H.R.  1269,  and  I  ask 
that  the  Chairman  keep  the  record  open  so 
that  I  can  provide  this  material. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  reported  Just  last  year 
that  1  out  of  every  4  jjersons  over  age  65  llvfts 
In  poverty  and  the  number  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, in  New  York  City  alone,  over  12  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population — one  million 
persons — consists  of  senior  citizens  over  age 
65.  Substantial  numbers  of  these  persons  are 
living  from  hand-to-mouth  in  the  most  de- 
plorable conditions,  with  inadequate  sources 
of  Income  to  maintain  a  decent  and  dIgnlSed 
standard  of  living. 

How  many  of  these  persons  are  retired 
workers  who  were  covered  by  private  pension 
plans,  but  who  left  empty-handed,  nobody 
really  knows  Judging  from  the  complaints 
my  office  has  received,  the  number  is  quite 
significant. 

I  know  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee has  established  improvements  in  the 
minimtim  wage  laws  as  a  matter  of  high 
priority  and  the  attainment  of  this  objective 
has  my  full  support.  I  regard  the  enactment 
of  pension  reform  legislation  as  a  matter  of 
equally  high  priority.  The  minimum  wage 
standards  are  designed  to  protect  the  worker 
against  unjust  economic  exploitation  during 
his  productive  years  but  how  short-sighted 
we  would  be  If  we  failed  to  provide  similar 
protection  for  the  deferred  compensation 
that  the  worker  has  earned  by  his  labor  so 
that  he  may  live  decently  when  his  produc- 
tive years  come  to  an  end. 

I  would  submit  that  vmless  the  Congress 
enacts  pension  legislation — so  that  private 
p>ensions  will  truly  serve  as  an  adequate  sup- 
plement to  Social  Security — the  anger  and 
disappointment  of  thousands  of  frustrated, 
empty-handed  beneficiaries  will  create  enor- 
mous pressure  for  punitive  legislation 
against  the  private  jjenslon  system  that  ulti- 
mately win  be  most  difficult  to  resist. 


June  Jty  1971 
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I  urge  this  Cooimlttee  In  its  deliberations 
carefully  to  consider  the  alternatives  and  to 
respond  to  these  problems  meaningfully. 

Memorandum    Concerninq    Cxbtaxn  Studixs 
CrrED  By  Various  Pension  Const7i.tants 

A.  THE  GRirrTN-TROWBKIDCE  STUDY 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  Chairman  and  the 
the  members  of  this  committee  to  review 
this  well -publicized  study  on  funding  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  which  was  co-authored 
by  one  of  the  architects  of  the  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee's 
survey.  This  study,  which  incidentally  pur- 
portedly demonstrated  the  soundness  of  pri- 
vate pension  plan  funding,  was  conceded  by 
Its  authors  to  underrepresent  multiemployer 
plans  and  small  plr  as  and  was  based  ex- 
clusively on  plans  which  "cooperated"  with 
the  authors.  In  this  regard,  the  Chief  Econ- 
omist of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
stated  in  1969:  "The  actuaries  who  supplied 
the  data  for  the  study  succeeded  In  persuad- 
ing their  client  plans  to  adopt  conscientious 
funding  programs.  But  the  actuaries  who  did 
not  supply  any  data — particularly  those  who 
advise  multiemployer  plans — may  not  have 
been  as  successful.  In  other  words,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  the  plans  In- 
cluded in  the  survey  are  representative  of 
those  who  by  the  nature  of  the  survey  had  to 
be  excluded." 

B.  THX  A.  S.  HANSEN  STUDY 

I  have  been  led  to  understand  that  the 
principal  basis  for  the  "criticism"  of  the  Sen- 
ate survey  Is  that  the  data  produced  by  the 
Senate  survey  Is  only  "historical"  In  nature 
and  therefore  cannot  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
future  Impact  of  private  pension  plans  on 
employee  benefit  expectations.  It  is  asserted 
that  vesting  has  vastly  improved  and  can  be 
expected  to  Improve  even  more  in  the  future. 

These  predictions  axe  based  on  a  "study" 
of  private  pension  plans  by  A.  S.  Hansen,  In- 
corporated, prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  after  it  was  suggrested 
by  A.  S.  Hansen  Incorporated  to  the  Treasury 
Department  that  they  perform  such  a  study. 

A.  S.  Hansen  purported  to  survey  all  pri- 
vate pension  plans  serviced  by  A.  S.  Han- 
sen. They  directed  their  study  to  the  niimbeT 
of  current  employees  covered  by  these  plans 
and  purported  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
these  current  employees  who  were  already 
vested  and  the  number  of  those  current  em- 
ployees who  could  be  "expected  to  vest."  Out 
of  864  plans  surveyed,  with  881.  281  current 
active  participants.  It  was  found  that  132.466 
were  retired  and  vested,  265,817  were  vested 
and  319,239  were  "expected  to  vest."  Thus 
the  percentage  vested  and  expected  to  vest  Is 
66%;  the  percentage  expected  to  forfeit  Is 
34=^.  With  respyect  to  the  percentage  expected 
to  forfeit.  It  is  anticipated,  according  to  one 
press  reptort  that  they  will  "find  future 
employment  in  firms  with  pension  coverage." 

Hansen  also  breaks  down  the  percentage 
not  vested  by  age  group.  In  the  25-30  age 
category,  the  percentage  not  vested  is  99%, 
In  the  30-S5  age  g^oup  the  percentage  Is 
96%,  In  the  36-40  age  group  the  percentage 
Is  86%  and  in  the  over  40  age  g^up,  the 
percentage  Is  47%.  However,  no  attempt  la 
made  to  break-down  these  age  categories  by 
length  of  the  employee's  service  so  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which 
longer  service  employees  might  lose  pensions 
under  these  plans. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
expected  to  forfeit  (34%)  is  not  exactly  in- 
substantial, and  that  many  of  these  may  very 
well  be  longer-service  employees,  major  de- 
fects in  the  Hansen  study  are  these: 

( 1 )  Since  It  Is  only  directed  at  current  em- 
ployees It  necessarily  results  In  exaggerating 
the  quota  for  vesting,  because  the  total  num- 
ber "expected  to  vest"  is  stated  aa  a  percent- 
age of  current  employees,  instead  of  being 
stated  as  a  percentage  of  the  much  larger 
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number  of  participants  who  will  come  into 
and  pass  out  of  the  plans  during  the  years 
ahead.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  study  took  account  of  all 
participants  who  had  flowed  through  the 
plans  It  sampled  during  a  20  year  period. 

(2)  In  determining  the  number  of  em- 
ployees "expected  to  vest,"  Hansen  made 
"estimates"  on  the  basis  of  "typical"  em- 
ployee turnover  rates  which  Hansen  char- 
acterizes as  "armchair"  assumptions  which 
can  be  made  applicable  to  all  plans  regard- 
less of  specific  experience.  The  Labor  Sub- 
committee study  did  not  "assume"  turnover 
and  forfeiture  experience  for  each  plan 
sampled. 

Appendix    B. — Represkntativz    Lettebs    or 

Complaint  From  Pension  Beneficiaries 

April  1,  1971. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  an  article  in  today's  News  per- 
taining to  an  investigation  on  pension  plans 
and  the  unjust  by-laws  used  by  the  unions 
to  retain  this  pension  money  when  one 
leaves  the  union  before  retiring. 

I  am  In  such  a  predicament  at  the  present 

time.  I  have  been  with Local  

for  the  past  18  years  and  have  been  paying 
pension  to  the  local  union.  I  have  decided 
to  move  to  Florida  for  my  wife's  health.  I 
belong  to  an  International  Union  and  have 
requested  a  transfer.  A  transfer  card  will  be 
given  to  me  to  work  in  Florida,  but  I  was 

told  by  Mr.  of  Local  that  all 

of  my  pension  money  will  remain  with  the 
Local.  I  am  told  it  cannot  be  carried  over  to 
any  other  local.  I  am  now  49  years  of  age  and 
have  given  my  best  years  of  work  while  in 
this  union.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  start  all 
over  again,  especially  since  the  dues  and 
assessments  paid  to  my  local  by  both  me 
and  my  employer  supported  this  interna- 
tional union. 

Since  I  have  no  other  alternative  and  the 
union  refuses  to  give  me  any  of  these  funds 
or  transfer  them,  I  am  <«iring  you  to  help 
me  in  this  matter.  If  possible  or  refer  me  to 
who  ever  can  assist  me. 

Thanking  you   in  advance,  I  remain 
Very  trtily  yours, 


Afru,  18,  1971. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  don't  know  if  you 
can  do  anything  for  me  or  not  but  this  U 
my  problem. 

I  Joined  the Union  on  October  26, 

1952.  At  that  time  we  were  told  at  the  age  of 
65  and  with  15  years  of  service  in  the  union 
shop  we  could  get  a  pension.  A  short  time 
later  the  union  officials  changed  the  time 
from  15  to  20  years. 

I  was  a  steady  member  until  November  1968 
when  I  was  taken  sick.  I  paid  my  dues  for 
26  weeks  hoping  my  health  wovUd  improve 
so  I  could  go  back  to  work  but  it  did  not. 
I  applied  for  a  pension  but  was  turned  down 
because  I  did  not  have  20  years  in.  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  at  least  a  partial  pension  by 
our  first  agreement.  If  I  could  only  get  some- 
thing I  would  not  have  to  have  Medicaid  aa 
I  do  now  for  the  doctor  and  medicine.  My 
social  security  Is  not  enough  to  pay  all  I  have 
to  pay  by  the  time  I  pay  my  mortgage  pay- 
ment, lights,  heat  and  telephone.  I  do  not 
have  anything  left.  If  It  were  not  for  the 
Food  Stamps  I  would  not  be  able  to  have 
enough  food. 

I  hope  you  can  look  Into  this  for  me. 

Thank  you. 


Apan,  3,  1971. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

DsAB  Sir:  On  January  11,  1968, 1  had  to  be 
relieved  of  my  route  because  of  chest  pains. 
I  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  January  IS 
and  on  January  23  I  sustained  an  acute  myo- 
cartUal  Infarction  and  I  am  unable  to  work 
any  more. 


I  was  59  years  of  age  and  I  filed  a  retire- 
ment form  with  my  union  because  of  my  dla- 
abillty.  I  was  a  union  member  for  31  yean 
from  1937  to  1968  and  I  was  turned  down. 
I  was  told  that  I  bad  to  be  60  yean  of  age 
to  collect  a  pension  on  disability.  I  am  re- 
ceiving no  benefits  from  my  union  now.  My 
employer  has  paid  into  the  pension  fund  all 
these  years  and  I  feel  a  great  injustice  la 
being  done  to  me. 

My  doctor  suggested  that  I  move  to  Cali- 
fornia to  prolong  my  life. 

I  read  an  article  In  the  Los  Angeles  Tlmea 
about  your  interest  In  the  Union  pension 
plans.  Can  you  please  help  me  to  get  my 
disability  pension?  My  imion  is . 

Very  truly  yours. 


APRn.  S,  1971. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  PJ>J.  release  on  pension 
f  tmds  ol  large  companies. 

My  circumstances  should  be  brought  to 
Ught: 

Employed  by  Company  at  age  17, 

September  1,  1942  until  April  19.  1969 — 20 
jrears.  Required  surgery  and  was  unable  to 
return  to  my  Job  as  manager.  At  age  3fi  after 
18  years  of  work  I  did  not  qualify  for  the 
pension  program  because  vester  rights  are 
acquired  only  at  60.  At  age  46  I  do  not 
qualify  for  any  pension  rights.  After  26  ^ 
years  of  loyal  and  continuous  employment 
in  capacity  as  manager  and  District  Man- 
ager, I  have  been  advised  that  I  am  no  longer 
on  the  pension  program. 

I  have  no  income  as  social  security  advlsas 
my  disability  is  not  serious  enough  to  con- 
tinue any  benefits. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  to  expoae  this  fraud 
upon  millions  of  innocent  employees  all  over 
America. 

Sincerely, 


Aprils,  1971. 

Dear  Sxnator  Jatits:  I  read  with  interest 
your  recent  press  release  oonceming  pension 
plans  in  industry. 

I  am  a  recent  victim  of  one  of  these  can- 
cellations of  right  to  participation  in  one 
of  these  plans.  I  worked  for  40  years  in  the 

Plant    at    Ellsabethton    Tennessee. 

was  owned  by which  in  turn 


Is  owned   by 


a  Texas   corporation. 


Then  In  December  1970  they  closed  down  the 

Plant  and  It  has  now  reopened  tinder 

new  ownership.  My  rights  to  the  retlremeni 
plan  were  terminated.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
build  anywhere  else.  I  have  been  hurt  and 
other  longtime  employees  of  this  plant  have 
also  been  hurt. 

I  checked  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  found  that  my  benefits  at 
age  62  after  40  years  of  work  would  be 
$134^0.  Now  a  blU  is  being  readied  to  give  a 
minimum  of  >200  monthly  on  welfare.  This 
is  disgusting.  It  put  a  premium  on  ladnesi 
and  irresponsibility  and  penalises  the  man 
who  works.  I  realize  that  answers  are  difficult 
and  hard  to  find  but  unless  found  I  fear  for 
the  existence  of  our  nation. 
Yours  truly. 


Apul  1,  1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Javxts:  Having  Just  read  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Poet,  dated  March  31, 
1971,  and  thinking  that  my  case  might  Just 
fit  into  the  type  of  legislation  that  you  are 
proposing.  111  state  it  here. 

The Company  has  the  type  of  pen- 
sion plan  which  I  think  you  refer  in  the 
article.  Non-particlpatlon  on  the  part  of  the 
employee.  At  age  66  and  after  20  years  of 
service,  an  employee  Is  qualified  to  retire  and 
draw  pension.  I  worked  for  the  company  for 
18  years,  left  of  my  own  volition  and  could 
draw  notblDg.  Two  years  later  I  tried  to  re- 
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turn  and  complete  my  term  by  working  for 
flTe  mare  years  (to  bridge  the  service)  but 
they  would  not  take  me.  They  said,  "lor 
medloal  reasons,"  but  I  doubt  that.  Anyway, 
that  part  is  not  Important.  What  I  am  In- 
terested In  Is  the  first  part.  If  I  am  right  and 
thlB  Is  what  you  are  tAifcing  about,  please 
make  the  legislation  retroactive  for  at  least 
10  years.  My  reason  for  that  Is  simple.  I  left 
the  phone  company  In  1964.  and  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  benefit  by  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  in  all  your 
endeavors.  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours. 


due   to  the   pension   fund,   If  I   left  now  I 
would  loee  everything,  i  and  many  others 
would  be  very  grateful  If  this  bill  would  be 
passed. 
Thanking  you,  I  remain. 


April  9,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 

HONORABue  Sik:  This  Is  to  commend  your 
proposed  pension  plan  as  per  the  enclosed 
clipping.  Be  assured  any  such  legislation  will 
have  our  unqualified  support  although  It  wUl 
come  too  late  to  benefit  us.  The  following 
brief  employment  record  Is  explanatory  of 
our  feelings  In  this  matter. 

Twenty-five  years  (25)  emplosrment  at  a 
steel  company  in  the  midwest,  working  up 
slowly  and  painfully  from  the  ranks  of  com- 
mon labor  to  Complaint  Metallurgist.  On 
leaving  the  company  monthly  salary  was 
$676.  There  was  no  pension  plan  for  salaried 
workers,  but  an  employee-paid  annuity  fund 
had  been  set  up  diu-lng  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  that  time.  Total  accrument  was 
»3.100. 

Three  years  (3)  In  an  aerospace  firm  In 
California.  The  company  had  a  ten-year 
minimum  pension  plaji. 

Pour  years  (4)  In  an  aerospace  firm  In  the 
state  of  Washington.  This  company  had  a 
ten-year  minimum  plan.  Employee  was  not 
eligible  because  he  would  reach  age  66  In  leas 
than  ten  years. 

Employed  since  October  1969  by  a  Cali- 
fornia aerospace  firm.  Again  not  eligible  for 
pension  plan. 

On  retirement  at  age  85  In  June  1974  will 
be  entitled  to  Social  Security  benefits  some- 
where near,  but  not  at.  maximum  level.  Will 
tilso  have  a  dependent  wife  who  will  not  reach 
age  62  until  1979. 

There  will  be  some  money  to  Invest  In  a 
home  or  small  business  because  we  have  been 
careful  to  live  within  or  below  our  means  at 
all  times.  However.  It  seems  a  small  reward 
for  37  years  devoted  to  being  faithful,  dedi- 
cated and  a  moct  competent  employee. 

As  you  can  see  the  Golden  Years  will  hardly 
be  that  for  us.  3o  we  say  hurrah  for  you  In 
the  hope  that  those  who  follow  us  have  the 
security,  and  Its  attendant  peace  of  mind, 
we  have  been  denied. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Ai>an.3,  1971. 

Deak  SKNAToaa:  I  am  one  of  the  boys  that 

you  are  talking  about.  I  worked  for  

Corp.  for  34  years,  14  years  as  a  supervisor. 
Through  some  misunderstanding  with  an 
engineer  I  q\ilt  this  Job  in  1948,  but  6  years 
later  they  wanted  me  back.  That  was  In  19M, 
but  I  did  not  get  in  10  years,  because  I  had 
to  retire  In  1969  when  I  was  66.  They  said  I 
lost  aU  my  years  of  service.  All  I  get  from 
Is  H9.76  a  month. 

If   jaa   would   like    more   Information,    I 
wonld  gladly  give  It  to  you. 
Sincerely, 


Afeil   6,   1971. 
Senator  Jacob  jAvrrs. 

Okam  Sa:  In  regard  to  your  proposed  bill 
concerning  "Verting  Pensions,"  I  was  happy 
to  see  that  someone  was  taking  an  Intereat 
m  persons  like  myself  and  many  others  In 
my  Industry  as  well  as  other  todostrlas 
where  pensloos  are  oonoemed.  For  Instance, 
I  have  39  years  oo  the  Job  and  have  no  rlghu 
to  my  i>enslon  until  age  66.  I  am  tied  to  my 
Job,  as  I  was  oifered  other  employment,  but 


March   31,   1971. 

Dear  Skkator  Javtts;  Enclosed  Is  aa  arti- 
cle about  pension  plans  removed  from  the 
Denver  Poet  of  March  31.  1971. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  two  cases  of  hard- 
ship and  mistreatment  from  a  large  corpora- 
tion   Inc. 

I  was  fired  January  1966  after  18  years  of 
hard  service  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
hours  of  free  hours  of  work  I  donated  to 

with  no  pay.  I  lost  my  pension  rights 

as  I  did  not  complete  my  20  years  service  to 
get  my  vested  rights  so  I  could  draw  my 
pension. 

Another  case,  my  brother  

was  fired  after  32  years  of  hard  labor.  He 
also  lost  his  p>enslon  rights  because  he  is 
still  under  60  years  of  age. 

I  am  very  happy  the  government  Is  finally 
going  to  look  after  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ing man  and  give  him  some  protection.  I  had 
2  years  to  complete  to  get  my  vested  rights, 
and  my  brother  had  21  months  to  go  before 
he  could  get  his  vested  rights. 

Who   wants   to   hire   people  our   age  and 

give  us  a  pension  now.  We  gave  Inc. 

our  youth  and  they  gave  us  an  easy  good- 
bye for  our  labor. 
Sincerely, 


ApRn.    13,    1971. 
Hon.    Jacob    K.    Javtts. 

Dear  Sa:  In  regards  to  an  article  in  the 
newspapers  April  1,  1971.  you  are  co-spon- 
soring a  bill  for  pensions  to  people  who  have 
been  working  for  companies.  I  have  been 
working  about  18'/*,  years  for  .  I  re- 
signed In  1968  because  I  was  past  65  years 
old.  It  was  Just  6  months  before  the  old 
union   contract   expired. 

I  took  my  wife  to  Copenhagen.  Denmark 
for  an  operation  so  we  stayed  there  a  year 
and   returned  in   1970. 

I  then  went  to to  ask  If  I  could  get 

some  pension.  The  answer  was  "No."  only 
if  I  was  on  the  payroll  in  1969  (I  retired 
July   1.   1968). 

I   do   not   know   what   to  do.   and   would 
Uke   to   have   your  advice,   if   there   Is   any 
hope  in  the  bill  you  have  co-sponsored. 
Sincerely, 


April  2.  1971. 
Senator   Jacob    K.   Javits. 

Dear  Senator:  May  I  have  several  copies 
of  your  bill  that  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  relative  to  guarantee  pension 
rights  for  vested  assessments  after  five  years. 

Believing  the  bill  has  merit  now  denied 
those  retired,  of  benefits  actually  due  them; 
and  that  your  bill  should  Include  a  "port- 
ability" clause  covering  aU  50  states,  if 
same  Is  not  already  inserted. 

May  I  state  my  case  briefly: 

Belonging  to  a  parent  national  union,  that 
claims  they  have  no  Jurisdiction  as  regards 
local  union  pension  funds. 

One  local  union  of  which  I  was  a  member 
for  34  years  and  assessed  for  that  length  of 
time  for  pension  benefits  if  I  retired  after 
20  years,  but  a  clause  inserted  stated  I  must 
return  to  that  local  to  receive  that  benefit. 
After  34  years  I  moved  from  that  state  and 
secured  employment  in  New  Tork. 

After  working  another  16  years  In  the  lat- 
ter sute  I  retired,  but  this  local  also  had  a 
20-year  clause,  although  I  was  assessed  18 
years   for   pension   benefits. 

So  you  see  I  paid  into  local  pension  funds 
for  52  years  and  at  the  present  tlms  I  am  not 
entlUed  to  any  benefits  from  either  of  the 
two  locals,  except  the  former  IP  I  rejoin  that 
group,  out  of  state. 


June  If,  1971 

Svirely  botli  locals  should  be  covered  by 
insurance  laws  guaranteeing  benefits,  re- 
gardless of  what  state  they  lived  in  upon 
retirement,  and  shoiild  be  retroactive  to  the 
date  of  that  retirement. 

Thanking  you  for  Introducing  stich  a 
wonderful  bill,  and  hoping  it  becomes  fed- 
eral law  in  all  60  states,  so  future  retirees 
are  not  forfeiting  pensions  actually  due 
them. 

Sincerely, 


P.8. — Prom  the  above  you  can  Judge  why 
I  wrote  you  previously  for  action  on  a 
World  War  I  pension.  Seems  I  get  nothing 
no  place! 

April  2,  1970. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  Regarding  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee  survey  of  Company 
pension  plans,  I  though  that  you  might  be 
interested  in  hearing  from  a  victim  of  one 
of  these  plans. 

I  had  long  service  with  a  company,  36 
years  to  be  exact,  and  was  told  very  suddenly 
that  my  Job  had  been  terminated  due  to  the 
sale  of  the  division  of  the  company  in  which 
I  was  employed  to  another  company.  Also 
I  was  Informed  that  the  only  benefits  I 
would  receive  would  be  one  weeks  pay  for 
each  year  of  service  and  any  money  plus  in- 
terest for  contributions  to  the  pension  plan 
from  my  salary  over  a  3  year  period  of  em- 
ployee contribution  to  the  company  pension 
plan.  Although  the  company  had  always  had 
some  form  of  pension  plan,  the  22  years  of 
service  before  this  period  yielded  nothing  to 
the  terminated  employee. 

I  would  like  to  flU  you  In  on  the  history  of 
my  particiUar  case  as  a  victim  of  a  large 
company  and  its  disregard  for  long  term  em- 
ployees where  pension  plans  are  concerned. 
My  25  years  of  service  began  In  November, 

1944   with   the   Corp.   of   Richmond, 

Virginia.  As  of  November,  1962,  the  . 

Company.  During  the  26  period  with 

these  two  companies.  It  was  the  undersUnd- 
ing  of  all  employees  that  we  had  a  retire- 
ment plan;  however,  as  of  November,  1969. 
when  my  Job  was  terminated  along  with  150 

employees  in  the  Richmond,  Virginia 

area,  we  were  informed  that  the  only  em- 
ployees receiving  retirement  pay  would  be 
those  with  a  total  of  76  years  with  the  com- 
pany, which  was  determined  by  adding  the 
employees  age  and  years  of  service  together 
for  a  total.  As  I  was  only  43  years  old  in 
1969,  I  fell  short  of  this  76  year  figure  by  7 
years. 

I  hope  this  letter  wUl  add  a  lltUe  fuel  to 
the  fire  your  committee  has  started.  Please 
contact  me,  if  I  can  be  of  any  help. 
Very  truly  yours. 


April  1,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  jAvrrs:  Relative  to  the  article 
appearing  April  1,  1971  In  the  Syracuse  Poet 
Standard  of  the  Labor  Sub-Committee  on 
Company  Pensions. 

I  worked  for  the Company  30  years. 

26   years  in  ,  New  York.  The  last   10 

years  as  chief  engineer.  31  of  the  best  years 
of  my  life  and  have  never  received  any 
pension. 

Any  small  monthly  amount  would  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

I  am  enclosing  a  quarter  century  club  from 
the Company  acknowledging  my  serv- 
ices in  the Plant  to  substanUate  my 

above  statements. 

Very  truly  yours. 


April  6,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

Dear  Sa:  After  having  been  employed  by 
the Company  for  more  than  twenty- 
nine  (39)  years,  I  have  been  notified  that  my 
employment  Is  being  terminated.  At  the  time 
this  notification  was  given  to  me,  my  supe- 
riors streeaed  that  my  work  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory  and   that   I  should   not  feel   that 
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the  action  was  a  refiectlon  on  my  perform- 
ance. In  fact,  throughout  the  entire  period 

of    my    emplojrment    which    began 

Ifarch  23,  1942,  all  of  my  superiors  have, 
without  exception,  rated  my  work  perform- 
ance entirely  satisfactory,  and  in  most  cases, 
a«  outstanding. 

Needless   to   say,   the    termination   notice 

oomes  as  a  Jolt!  My  employment  with 

covers  "years  of  plenty"  when  other  employ- 
ment opportunities  as  well  as  education  op- 
portunities were  readily  available,  and  when 
Job  offers  were  declined  In  favor  of  continued 

employment  with  .  One  of  the  major 

Influencing  factors  in  reaching  the  decision 

to  remain  with  in  each  instance  was 

the  pension  which  eventually  would  be  avail- 
able to  me  under  the  Plan  for  Em- 
ployees' Pensions,  Disability  Beneflts,  and 
Death  Benefits.  The  anticipated  pension  nat- 
urally lias  always  been  considered  by  me  to 
be  a  part  of  my  compensation,  especially  dur- 
ing periods  when  comparatively  low  aalaxlee 

were  being  received  by employees.  The 

pension   was   always    stressed   by  to 

both  exLstizig  and  new  employees  as  a  major 
employment  benefit.  It  seems  significant  that 
my  employer  has  elected  to  terminate  my 
employment  after  these  many  years  of  service 
and  only  two  years  beiore  I  become  eligible 
to  receive  the  pension. 

Although  I  have  been  given  "permission" 
to  seek  employment  in  other  depiartments  of 
the  company,  it  also  seems  significant  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  locate  another  position 
even  though  personnel  changes  are  occurring 
constantly.  Throughout  the  company,  new 
employees  are  being  hired  to  fill  positions, 
many  of  which  I  am  certainly  adequately 
qualified  to  handle. 

While  I  am  aware  that  all  employers  are, 
at  times,  forced  to  take  force  reduction 
measures,  I  feel  that  the  action  taken  with 
regard  to  my  termination  is  a  grave  injustice 
lavolvlng  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

It  is  a  frightening  thing,  after  having  de- 
voted a  lifetime  to  ,  to  find  myself  In 

the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  to  be  thrust 
suddenly  Into  the  position  of  Job  seeking  at 
a  time  when  the  economic  situation  is  very 
unfavorable;  when  my  age  (47)  Is  not  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable  by  most  prospec- 
tive employers;  and  when  my  years  of  experi- 
ence with  are  not  readily  adaptable 

to  another  field. 

In  view  of  your  involvement  with  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
Its  recent  investigation  of  private  pension 
plans,  I  urgently  appeal  to  you,  as  my  rep- 
resentative in  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  any  assist- 
ance and,'or  advice  you  can  provide  me  with 
regard  to  recoiu«e  available  to  me. 
Yours  very  truly. 


April  6,  1971. 
Senator  Javits:  I  worked  for  the 


Company  for  19  ^  years  and  let  go  for  cause. 
I  guess  the  cause  was  because  at  20  years  I 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  pension  plan. 
When  I    heard  on  the  television  that  the 

• Company  Is  asking  for  an  increase  and 

they  are  definitely  in  need  of  money,  I  hAve 
my  doubts,  since  60%  of  the  Installera  and 
repairmen  are  under  35  years  of  age  and  not 
making  top  pay. 

Anything  you  can  do  In  my  case  wotild  be 
appreciated,  since  I  am  now  on  Welfare. 
Sincerely, 


April  6,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

Drar  Sir;  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
your  efforts  to  remedy  many  of  the  inequities 
vblch  exist  in  Pension  Plans  throughout  the 
country. 

I  was  a  member  of  Local with  the 

New  York  City  District  Council  for  38Vi 
ye*rB  and  at  age  66,  found  the  work  too 
■trenuous  and  applied  for  a  peoalon  In  Sep- 
tember 1969. 


My  membership  record  is  as  follows: 
[In  years] 

June  11,  1923  to  July  13,  1930 7 

July  27,  1942  to  date 28^ 

Total    35Vi 

With  this  record  I  assumed  that  I  would 
qualify  for  a  pension.  My  amplication  was 
denied  because  I  did  not  work  for  a  con- 
tributing employer  during  the  years  1966  and 
1957. 

Being  unable  to  pursue  this  type  of  strenu- 
ous work,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  manage 
on  social  security  alone.  A  pension,  which  I 
so  rightfully  deserve,  would  be  very  helpful 
at  present. 

I  wish  you  much  success  in  your  endeavor 
to  help  tis  unfortunates  who  have  fallen  into 
this  desperate  situation. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Apro.  1,  1971. 
Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  was  reading  the 
article  in  the  N.Y.  DaUy  News  about  the 
Company  and  Union  pen8l<xi  plans  and  I 
agree  with  you  100%  that  something  must 
be  done  about  this  and  soon.  I  for  one  am 
one  who  has  been  caught  in  this  sinking 
ship.  I  worked  few  12  years  for Com- 
pany In  their  warehouse  in  New  York.  We 
were    represented    by    Local    of    the 


Union.  In  our  contract  the  company 
paid  12^  cents  an  hour  for  our  pension  plans 
which  comes  to  $6.00  a  week  for  every  man 
and  woman.  If  that  money  had  not  been  put 
into  a  pension  plan  we  would  have  received 
it  in  our  pay  envelope  as  a  fringe  benefit. 

Now  after  13  years  the  company  moved  to 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  and  took  only  4  men  with 
them.  There  are  other  people  who  had  15, 
20  and  25  years  with  the  Company  about  100 
of  us  in  the  some  spot,  we  receive  nothing. 
I  contend  that  the  money  that  was  put  in 
for  us  is  ours  or  at  least  part  of  It.  We  paid 
union  dues  every  month  at  the  rate  of  $7.00 
per  month. 

I  would  like  to  see  something  done  about 
this  situation  too,  because  I  think  that  the 
thing  Is  very  unfair  to  the  woriUng  man. 
Yotirs  respectfully. 


April   15,   1971. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits. 

Sir:  I  am  a  former  member  of  the 


Union  for  38  years.  For  the  past  9  years  I 

worked  in  California  for  the  Union 

for  which  I  receive  $30. 

The  30  years  I  put  in  the  Union, 

Locals  and  respectively.  They 

claim  no  reciprocal  agreement.  I  have  al- 
ready written  you  and  every  one  In  the  up- 
per echelon  connected  with  the  union  and 
they  keep  passing  the  buck.  I  am  now  69 
years  of  age  and  sadly  In  need  of  my  pension. 
Things  are  bod  and  we  cannot  survive  on 
social  security  and  the  $30  pension.  I  know 
how  hard  you  have  been  fighting  for  us  and 
I  hope  before  I  die,  life  will  be  a  lltue  easier. 

I  read  the  arUcle  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  I  am  grateful  and  hopeful  something 
wiU  come  of  this. 

Thank  Ood  for  men  like  you.  Oh,  I  for- 
got to  mention  we  are  former  residents  of 
New  York  City  and  we  were  with  you  all  the 
way. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  prayers  will  be  an- 
swered. 

Thank    you. 
Sincerely, 


April  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Moot  Honorable  Six:  It  Is  with  a  glitter  of 
hope  that  I  take  note  of  your  interest  in  the 
pension  plan  Injustloea  th«t  ore  being  ex- 
posed both  on  T.V.  and  the  news  media,  be- 
cause I  too  am  a  ylcttm  who,  althou^  being 
over  70  years  of  age,  cannot  retire  because 


I  do  not  have  (according  to  their  findings) 
enough  time  with  their  local. 

I  am  a  member  of  this  union  for  almost 
30  years,  but  only  11  years  with  this  local. 
so  they  say  I  have  to  wait  another  4  years 
(If  I  live  that  long)  to  begin  to  collect 
a   pension. 

Why  can't  I  retire  even  with  a  reduced 
pension,  or  if  not  that,  why  not  a  lump  sum 
to  lighten  the  time  left  to  live  with  some 
dignity. 

In  January  1970.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  regarding  the 
Pension  Benefit  Security  Act,  advocating 
vested  retirement  beneflts  for  participants 
who  put  in  10  years  service  or  more. 

If  there  Is  anything  you  can  do  to  help 
me  get  something  in  the  way  of  pension,  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  you  more  detailed  in- 
formation. 

I  am  sure  there  ore  a  good  many  more 
senior  citizens  who  are  in  this  very  same 
position  and  who  would  appreciate  whatever 
you  can  do.  Also,  let  me  point  out  that  time 
Is  very  short  and  we  cannot  wait  until  1973 
or  1973 — time  for  action  Is  now — Please. 
Sincerely, 


THE  ARCnC— RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  for  Inclusion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  speech  which  was 
delivered  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hollls  M.  Dole  at  the  second  In- 
ternational Symposium  on  Arctic  Ge- 
ology. 

Mr.  Dole  begins  hia  address  with  the 
observation  that  up  to  now,  man's  in- 
fluence on  the  natural  Arctic  environ- 
ment has  been  insignificant.  This  em- 
bryonic stage  of  development  poses  a 
great  opportunity  and  a  great  challenge; 
that  is,  to  start  from  scratch  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  Arctic  mineral  re- 
source potential  while  using  the  knowl- 
edge gained  from  post  successes  and  fail- 
ures in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  pro- 
tect the  natural  environment.  The  chal- 
lenge that  I  have  Just  described  is  em- 
phasized by  the  growing  need  of  all  the 
world's  people  for  nonrenewable  re- 
sources. Thus,  natural  resource  develop- 
ment and  utilization  is  inextricably 
linked  by  economics  and  the  way  we  live 
to  our  environment. 

In  (M-der  to  insure  the  prudent  devel- 
CH>ment  of  these  resources,  systematic  re- 
search, communication,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  are  essential.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Dole  points  out  that  the 
Departmezit  of  the  Interior  intends  to 
continue  its  role  in  encouraging  plan- 
ning for  a  comprehensive  Arctic  policy 
that  WiU  take  cognizance  of  the  poUtioal, 
scientiflc,  eoHJomlc,  defense,  and  other 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
North  while  promoting  a  sidrit  of  coop- 
eration with  our  Arctic  neighbors  and 
other  nations. 

The  hlstorism  Arnold  Toynbee  has  ob- 
served that  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  all 
great  civillzatlacis  is  their  ability  to  re- 
spond to  a  challenge  with  an  adequate 
response.  Mr.  Dole  points  out  that  the 
challenges  of  the  Arctic  must  be  met  on 
three  re«>0Dse  levels:  IntenuLtkmal.  na- 
tional, and  Individual.  Given  the  great 
abllttr  of  this  Natkn  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges that  have  eoofronted  as  with  an 
adequate  response.  I  am  confident  thai 
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we  will  once  again  meet  the  challenge  by 
using  our  technology  and  human  re- 
sources to  develop  the  Arctic  while  pre- 
serving the  ecology  and  stark  wilderness 
splendor.  Mr.  Dole's  address  defines  the 
challenge  and  necessary  response  with 
great  clarity  and  understanding,  and  I 
commend  his  remarka  to  the  attention  of 
this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Assistant 
Secretary  Etole's  speech  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Challenges  of  Rzsottvce  Devzlopmint 

AND     ENVISONMENTAL     PEOTECTION     tN     THE 

A«cnc 

This  symposium  focuses  specifically  on 
Arctic  geology.  This  subject  Is  of  high  Interest 
to  us  as  scientists  for  its  own  sake,  but,  more 
Importantly,  It  relates  to  what  I  believe  are 
mankind's  most  serious  and  critical  chal- 
lenges. Let  me  try  to  define  these  challenges 
and  to  describe  the  levels  at  which  significant 
responses  to  them  can  and  must  be  made. 
By  so  doing,  we  can  develop  a  clearer  picture 
of  what  we  must  do  to  meet  them. 

Let  me  first  define  the  environment  in 
which  these  challenges  and  reepoose  levels 
exist.  We  live  In  a  total  environment  that 
oonaists  of  our  living  systems,  economic  sys- 
tems, and  governmental  systems  superposed 
on  our  natural  environment.  Up  to  now,  the 
Influence  of  man  and  his  accompanying  sys- 
tems on  the  natural  Arctic  environment  has 
been  Insignificant.  As  yet  man  has  not  great- 
ly Influenced  the  natural  phenomena  and 
processes  existing  there,  nor  has  his  under- 
standing of  them  been  very  deep.  The  breadth 
of  our  Ignorance  Is  revealed  In  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  scientific  studies  now  being  directed 
toward  the  acquisition  of  baseline  data  and 
the  development  of  hypotbosee  and  theories 
concerning  this  relatively  untouched  part 
of  our  earth. 

THX   CHALLKNCES 

Now,  what  are  these  critical  challenges  I 
spoke  of?  The  first  of  them  Is  to  provide  min- 
eral and  energy  resources  to  all  mankind  in 
amounts  that  are  adequate  for  their  present 
arul  developing  needs;  the  second  Is  to  pro- 
vide these  resources  without  degrading  the 
natural  environment  that  sustatnis  and  grati- 
fies humans  in  innumerable  ways;  and  the 
third  is  to  acquire,  organize,  communicate, 
and  apply  the  knowledge  on  which  solutions 
to  the  first  two  challenges  depend. 

The  challenge  to  provide  non-renewable 
mineral  resources.  Including  energy-produc- 
ing nrtaterlals,  for  the  world's  demands  can 
be  Illustrated  by  reference  to  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  Is  far  from  typical  for  the 
world  because  our  per  capita  consumption  of 
mineral  raw  materials  Is  far  greater  than 
that  of  other  nations.  The  general  trend  In 
all  nations,  however.  Is  In  the  direction  of 
Increased  population  and  Increased  con- 
sumption. 

Energy  consumption  projections  based  on 
gross  National  Product  (ONP)  indicate  that 
by  198S  the  United  States  Is  going  to  re- 
quire— at  the  very  least — almost  double  the 
amount  of  energy  It  used  last  year  to  heat 
Its  homes,  power  Its  factories,  mines  and 
transportation  systems,  and  in  general  to 
accomplish  the  work  that  supports  our  high 
level  of  living.  Similar  projections  Indicate  a 
three-fold  increase  In  energy  consumption 
between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

When  we  consider  the  projected  demands 
on  the  other  non-renewable  mineral  re- 
sources, we  find  a  slmlllar  situation.  Present 
estimates  suggest  that  the  United  States  de- 
mand for  primary  minerals  will  Increase  four- 
fold by  the  year  3000.  Specifically,  demands 
for  aluminum  and  titanium  are  expected 
to  increase  six-fold:  tungsten  and  vanadium, 
four-fold:  copper,  sand  and  gravel,  cnished 


stone,  beryllium,  fluorine,  tantalum,  and 
magnesium,  three-fold.  Many  others  will  ex- 
perience two-fold  Increases.  This  projected 
staggering  demand  for  hard  mineral  resources 
Imposes  a  gigantic  task  of  new  discovery  and 
new  development,  not  only  In  the  U5.  but 
throughout  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  projections,  some  may  ask. 
why  allow  ourselves  to  be  swept  on  to  such 
higher  and  higher  levels  of  consumption? 
Why  not  simply  curtail  our  use  of  resources, 
perhaps  even  return  to  a  lower  level  of 
living — one  that  might  make  us  healthier 
and  happier  anyway?  I  won't  take  the  time 
to  speculate  about  how  much  (x^ular  sup- 
port we  might  find  for  such  an  Idea  or 
whether  or  not  we  may  be  forced  to  take  such 
a  course  eventually  by  reason  of  resource  in- 
adequacy. Instead.  I  will  say  without  elab- 
oration that,  on  the  one  hand,  national  and 
world  civilization  would  collapse  and  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  people  would  starve 
if  we  were  to  attempt  such  a  retrenchment 
over  a  short  time  span  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  tapering  off  in  our  rate  of  In- 
crease In  consumption  would  only  solve  our 
problem  temporarily.  Whether  we  set  as  our 
goal  continued  growth  In  level  of  living  or 
mere  survival,  for  the  next  few  decades  we 
are  going  to  have  to  find  the  raw  materials 
to  keep  our  industrial  society  going' 

Accepting  these  increasing  needs  for  min- 
erals and  fuels,  how  are  we  going  to  meet 
them? 

At  the  present  time  U.S.  domestic  onshore 
oil  exploration  Is  at  a  low,  aU  productive 
capacity  Is  being  utilized,  and  the  United 
States  is  Inevitably  becoming  more  dep)endent 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  crude  oil  and 
realdual  fuel  oil  supplies.  At  the  same  time, 
oil  la  being  forced  to  supply  more  and  more 
of  the  energy  demanded  by  the  U5.  The  role 
of  coal  In  the  energy  mix  Is  likely  to  be  cur- 
tailed by  air  quality  restrictions  for  at  least 
the  next  five  years.  Hydroelectric  power  will 
continue  to  grow  but  will  be  of  decreasing 
relative  importance.  Nuclear  power  capac- 
ity, though  growing,  is  lagging  behind  earlier 
timetables  and  above  cost  estimates.  In  addi- 
tion to  unforeseen  technical  problems,  the 
nuclear  industry  has  also  encountered 
public  concern  and  resistance  to  thermal  i>ol- 
lution  and  potential  radiation  hazards.  Un- 
conventional energy  sources  such  as  oil  from 
shale  and  gas  from  coal  are  not  expected  to 
be  available  commercially  before  the  1980's, 
although  they,  together  with  nuclear  breeder 
reactors  are  now  the  only  apparent  real 
possibilities  for  very  long  term  energy  sources. 

The  situation  for  hard  minerals  also  caUs 
for  new  sources,  and  the  needs  for  them  and 
for  petroleum  both  underscore  the  Import- 
ance of  Arctic  exploration  and  development. 

Although  petroleum  exploration  haa  bees 
going  on  In  the  Arctic  for  years,  it  has  been 
recently  accelerated  and  the  next  few  yeaia 
win  probably  see  significant  Increases  In  the 
efforts  to  find  and  develop  new  fossil  fuel 
reserves.  The  search  for  non-fuel  minerals 
win  also  Intensify  as  technology  provides  Im- 
proved transportation  and  processing  meth- 
ods. We  are  actually  Just  now  starting  the  ex- 
ploration phase  that  Is  going  to  result  In  the 
finding  of  the  major  non-renewable  resource 
accumulations  that  are  present  in  the  Arctic. 

The  challenge  to  protect  and  enhance  our 
natural  environment  in  the  face  of  all  the 
intentional  and  unintentional  Influences  of 
man  Is  Inextricably  linked  to  the  resource 
challenge  I  Just  described.  The  quest  for 
and  utilization  of  non-renewable  resource 
raw  materials  necessarily  results  In  modifica- 
tion of  the  natural  environment.  TTie  path 
of  resource  use — with  Its  extraction,  benefi- 
clatlon.  refining,  transportation,  fabrication, 
consumption,  and  disposal  elements — is  In- 
evitably marked  by  blazes — and  sometimes 
ugly  scars  or  worse  effects — on  our  natxiral 
environment. 

If  we  accept,  as  we  must,  the  need  for  a 
continuing  supply  of  mineral  raw  matertals. 


then  we  must  accept  the  fact  tlutt  the  nat- 
ural environment  Is  going  to  be  inftucnced 
by  the  processes  of  resource  extraetlon  and 
use.  Our  problem,  then,  is  to  minltalae  the 
potentially  adverse  effects  of  resource  ftevM- 
opxment  and  to  remedy  them  when  they  occur 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  avoid  them.  To  ig- 
nore this  problem  Is  to  run  the  risk  of  ha- 
merslng  ourselves  in  aesthetically  displeas- 
ing surroundings,  of  losing  those  as-yet-un- 
touched parts  of  the  earth's  siurfaoe,  with 
their  real  but  hard  to  quantify  values;  tcoA 
of  fouling  our  environment  to  such  an  extent 
that  It  literally  becomes  toxic  to  organic  life. 
As  we  move  to  minimize  the  adverse  lnfl\i- 
ences  of  mans'  living  systems,  to  attempt  to 
enhance  the  total  environment  where  and 
whenever  possible,  and  to  preserve  some  un- 
touched areas  for  aesthetic,  recreational,  and 
scientific  purposes,  we  must  keep  In  mind 
that  these  efforts  may  add  to  the  coats  of 
the  non-renewable  resources  that  are  in- 
volved and  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  added  costs,  knowing  that  they  repre- 
sent the  purchase  of  values  that  we  are  shar- 
ing with  all  mankind  and  passing  on  to  the 
world  citizens  of  the  future.  But  If  we  put 
our  minds  to  the  task  imaginatively,  perhaps 
we  can  find  ways  to  achieve  and  effectively 
meet  these  challenges  without  added  costs 
by  converting  liabilities  and  costs  Into  assets 
and  profits. 

Because  the  Arctic  Is  practically  unmodi- 
fied by  the  various  parts  of  modem  man's 
living  systems  that  will  eventually  Influence 
It,  It  provides  a  unique  test  of  our  abilities 
to  meet  these  challenges.  In  the  Arctic  man 
and  his  machines  are  about  to  encounter  the 
proverbial  blank  slate;  the  problems  of  mini- 
mizing the  adverse  Impact  of  man's  activities 
are  raising  the  cost  of  these  activities,  but 
certain  such  costs  are  not  as  high  as  those 
Involved  In  the  tremendous  task  of  reversing 
the  degradatlonal  processes  already  In  effect 
In  our  air,  our  lakes,  our  rivers,  and  our 
communities  In  the  lower  latitudes.  Meeting 
this  challenge  to  safeguard  the  Arctic  nat- 
ural environment  Includes  an  added  dimen- 
sion because  It  necessarily  involves  several 
sovereign  nations,  each  of  whom  approaches 
the  Arctic  with  a  different  background,  dif- 
ferent national  needs,  and  different  attitudes 
about  resource  development. 

The  third  challenge  that  I'm  concerned 
with  Is  the  driving  need  to  acquire  the  re- 
source and  environmental  data  necessary  to 
meet  the  other  challenges;  to  organize  that 
data  and  generalize  it  rigorously;  and  to  ef- 
fectively communicate  the  findings,  not  only 
to  fellow  scientists,  but  to  all  groups  of  peo- 
ple who  have  an  Interest  In  the  Arctic.  We 
all  recognize  that  future  actions  that  are 
firmly  based  on  sound  knowledge  are  going 
to  meet  our  challenges  much  more  efficiently 
and  economically  than  woiild  eictlons  based 
on  assumptions  and  ignorance. 

In  the  Arctic,  the  task  of  acquiring  field 
data  and  baseline  InJormatlon  is  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  natural  envlrormient.  Yet  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  resource  development  and 
environmental  protection  challenges  effec- 
tively, we  must  know  the  systems  involved. 
When  the  time  comes  to  consider  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of,  say,  another  trans- 
portation system  like  the  proposed  Alaska 
pipeline,  we  must  know  well  in  advance  the 
distribution  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  their 
migration  patterns,  the  distribution  of  per- 
mafrost and  the  engineering  properties  of 
soil  and  rock  materials,  and  the  nature  of 
other  aspects  of  the  ecosystem.  TTils  will  take 
accelerated  research  into  these  questions, 
Just  as  the  quest  for  resources  of  minerals 
and  fuels  in  the  Arctic  is  going  to  require  ac- 
celerated research  and  support  at  all  levels. 

THE    RESPONSE    LEVELS 

The  chaJIenges  I've  posed  must  be  met  at 
three  different  levels  of  application  and  in- 
volvement. This  symposium  contains  ele- 
ments of  all  three  levels  and  I  urge  you  to 
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examine  the  role  that  you  as  an  Individual 
can  and  should  play  at  each  level.  The  first 
challenge-response  level  la  International,  the 
second  Is  national,  and  the  third  Is  hard  to 
label,  but  I'll  call  it  Individual. 

It  Is  clear  that  problems  that  are  Interna- 
tional In  character  require  solutions  that  are 
also  international,  whether  the  problems  re- 
late to  resource  exploitation,  protection  of 
the  natural  environment,  or  the  development 
of  a  body  of  knowledge.  The  decisions  and 
actions  of  the  United  States,  and  of  any  other 
nation.  In  regard  to  resources  affect  every 
other  nation  directly  or  Indirectly  and  affect 
not  only  those  who  now  reside  on  earth,  but 
all  the  future  generations.  In  a  very  real 
way,  all  of  tis,  regardless  of  nationality,  are 
the  stewards  of  the  earth  and  our  responsi- 
bilities at  the  International  level  are  emerg- 
ing, even  If  they  are  not  yet  fully  artlciUated. 

The  International  non-renewable  resource 
development  picture  has  been,  and  Is,  a  com- 
bination of  the  demands  of  differing  eco- 
nomic and  governmental  systems.  In  the  most 
general  way,  the  economic  systems  have  func- 
tioned more  or  less  efficiently  to  bring  the 
least  expensive  sources  of  raw  materials  Into 
production  first  and  the  derived  materials 
into  the  marketplace  in  a  timely  fashion. 
This  process  has  been  affected  to  greater  or 
lesser  degree  at  various  times  and  In  various 
places  by  the  demands  of  national  security 
and  sovereignty.  No  nation  on  earth  Is  self- 
sufficient  regarding  mineral  raw  matertals 
and  the  continuation  and  improvement  of 
world-wide  standards  of  living  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  nations  to  exist  with  one  an- 
other, to  bargain,  and  to  trade.  Peace 
throughout  the  whole  world  would  make  the 
development  and  continuation  of  mutually 
beneficial  trading  systems  easier,  as  well  as 
ending  the  needless  expenditure  of  non- 
renewable and  human  resources  that  results 
from  coufilct.  But  we  are  approaching  the 
time  when  peace  will  not  be  possible  unless 
regional  and  global  envlroimiental  deteriora- 
tion and  damage  can  be  avoided. 

What  are  the  effective  International  ap- 
proaches to  the  resource,  environmental, 
and  research  challenges?  It  seems  to  me  they 
can  be  grouped  Into  two  main  categories. 
One  is  cooperative  research  and  Investigation 
and  the  other  Is  International  agreement 
based  on  sound  understanding  of  the  re- 
source and  environmental  problems  and  their 
solutions.  Neither  approach  has  been  pur- 
sued nearly  as  assiduously  or  as  far  as  It 
should,  but  we  have  some  examples  to  point 
the  way. 

There  have  been  Joint  expeditions  to  the 
Arctic  such  as  the  1967-60  and  1967-68  EQIQ 
(Expedition  Olaclologlque  Internationale  au 
Oroenland),  and  the  Swedlsh-Flnnlsh-Swlss 
Expedition  to  Nordavistlandet  In  19S7-68. 
International  commissions,  such  as  that  on 
periglaclal  geomorphology  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geographical  Union,  offer  another 
way  of  coordinating  Arctic  research  on  an 
international  basis.  Perhaps  the  greatest  ac- 
complishments will  come  from  Internatlon- 
slly  coordinated,  and  m  part,  cooperative 
studies  of  the  International  Biological  Pro- 
gram, the  International  Geophysical  Year, 
the  International  Polar  Years,  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Hydrologlcal  Decade,  and  the  Inter- 
national Decade  of  Oceanograpblc  Explora- 
tion. No  International  Institutes,  except  for 
the  Joint  Canadian-United  States  Arctic  In- 
stitute of  North  America,  are  actively  study- 
ing the  Arctic.  This  lack  of  cooperation  Is 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  national  Institutes  Include  scientists 
of  different  nationalities  on  their  staffs, 
which  at  least  provides  an  Infornaal  interna- 
tional approach  to  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
semination of  scientific  knowledge.  The  per- 
sonal contact  of  one  scientist  with  another 
now  sustains  the  International  response  to 
the  challenge  of  obtaining  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  rational  and  balanced  activity 
In  the  Arctic. 
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International  agreements  and  studies  con- 
cerned with  the  natural  environment  have 
been  relatively  few,  although  those  relating 
to  fisheries  resources,  whale  harvesting,  and 
polar  bears  certainly  have  as  a  primary  aim 
the  conservation  of  these  natural  resources. 
The  Nuclear  Test  Ban  treaty  with  Its  pro- 
hibition of  atmospheric  testing  stands  as  an 
example  of  how  international  agreement  can 
prevent  further  degradation  of  our  natural 
environment.  TTie  Antarctic  treaty  Ulustrates 
how  the  influences  of  scientists  on  their  gov- 
ernments can  be  combined  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  separate  goyemments  to  for- 
mulate a  truly  international  i^proach  to  the 
problems  of  a  region.  As  you  may  recall,  the 
flnal  successful  proposal  of  that  treaty  grew 
out  of  the  Bcientiflc  cooperation  and  com- 
munication that  took  place  in  Antarctica 
during  IGY.  The  apparent  absence  of  ex- 
ploitable  non-renewable   mineral   resources 
perhaps  made  this  relatively  easy  to  accom- 
plish, but  even  so,  it  stands  as  one  example 
of  the  renunciation  of  national  territorial 
claims  in  favor  of  joint  cooperation.  Interna- 
tional study,  and  dedication  of  a  region  to 
Bclentlflc  purposes.  An  even  more  far  reach- 
ing  international    accord   may   now   be   In 
Bight  with  the  United  Nations'  efforts  re- 
garding the  sea-bed  and  related  questions. 
The  General  Assembly  adopted  resolutions 
In  December  constituting  a  declaration  of 
principles  governing  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  beyond  national  jurisdiction,  and  call- 
ing for  a  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
In  1973.  These  efforts  have  profound  Implica- 
tions for  the  Arctic,  where  the  broad  outer 
shelf  areas  may  contain  as  yet  undiscovered 
accumulations  of  oU  and  gas. 

Barring  the  extremely  unlikely  possibility 
of  early  agreement  on  a  comprehensive 
treaty  dealing  with  the  Arctic.  International 
Arctic  policy  for  the  near  future  will  be  the 
sum  of  all  the  national  policies  of  the  ad- 
jacent and  otherwise  concerned  sovereign 
powers.  International  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding In  the  "emerging  Arctic"  can 
be  advanced  If  each  concerned  power  de- 
velops and  clearly  states  its  policy  In  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  non-renewable 
mineral  resources,  indigenous  human  popu- 
lations, protection  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment, and  sclentlflc  Inquiry  and  exchange 
of  Information.  But  for  the  time  being,  the 
main  policy  Initiative  must  come  from  na- 
tional and  State  governments.  This  brings 
me  to  the  second  challenge-response  level, 
and  more  particularly  to  my  own  area  of 
responsibility. 

In  candor,  I  must  say  that  the  United 
States  does  not  at  this  time  have  a  formally 
articulated  Arctic  policy,  but  we  do  have  a 
well-developed  national  response  mechanism 
that  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  Arctic.  ICany  parts  of  this 
response  mechanism  are  in  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Interior's  leader- 
ship role  In  Arctic  activities  Is  beoomlng  In- 
creasingly apparent.  Let  me  describe  some 
of  our  activities  as  an  example  of  national 
level  response  to  the  resouree,  environmental, 
and  research  challenges. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  activities 
In  the  Arctic.  Bpecifically  In  Alaska,  are 
broadly  resource  oriented.  Thus,  the  work  of 
the  Geological  Survey  Is  designed  to  estab- 
lish the  geologic  framework  of  the  State  and 
to  provide  data  needed  to  Inventory  mineral 
resources.  In  addition  to  these  studies,  the 
Survey  Is  also  deeply  concerned  with  en- 
gineering geology  problems  In  the  State.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  gathers  data  on  mineral 
production  and  Is  charged  with  the  promotion 
of  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  in 
the  mineral  Industry  and  the  Investigation  of 
mining  systems  that  are  best  suited  to 
Alaska's  natural  environment.  The  EROS 
program  Is  a  reUtlvely  new  one  that  utlllne 
or  will  utilize  remote  sensors  of  all  types 
from  aircraft  and  satellites  to  generate  in- 
formation    that,     together     with     ground- 


gathered  geologic  data,  will  aid  In  the  evalu- 
ation of  mineral  resources  and  the  geologic 
environment. 

Three  Interior  bureaus  are  human  re- 
source-oriented as  weU  as  natural  environ- 
ment-oriented. TTie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra 
has  the  responsibility  for  Pederal  OoTem- 
ment  liaison  with  the  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and 
Indians,  who  are  In  transition  from  their 
original  subsistence  cultures  Into  modem  in- 
dustrialized society.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  Is  concerned  with  the  uttllzatlon 
of  the  natural  environment  by  man  with  due 
regard  for  enhancement  of  man's  outdoors 
experience  and  for  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment necessary  for  that  experience.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  oversees  and  protects  one 
of  our  greatest  National  parks  at  Moimt 
McKlnley.  as  well  as  Kiitmal,  Glacier  Bay. 
and  Sitka  National  Monuments.  Their  re- 
sponsibilities liave  both  natural  environ- 
mental and  human  experience  dimensions. 

The  Bureau  of  Sports  Plshertes  and  Wild- 
life sliares  with  State  of  Alaska  counterpart 
bureaus  the  study,  protection,  and  enforce- 
ment functions  associated  with  the  naturally 
occurring  blome.  The  Bureau  also  admin- 
istrates wildlife  refuges  that  Include  some  of 
the  major  waterfowl  nesting  areas  of  North 
America  as  well  as  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge. 

And  finally,  as  landlord  for  much  of  the 
public  domain  in  Alaska,  the  Interior  De- 
partment through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Is  responsible  for  the  classlflcatlon 
and  management  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  Interior  of  the  State,  and  together  with 
the  Geological  Survey,  for  administering  Fed- 
eral mineral  leasing  laws  and  regulations  in 
the  State,  both  on  land  and  offshore. 

The  deep  involvement  of  the  Interior  Bu- 
reaus and  offices  in  the  problems  of  Arctic 
non-renewable  resource  development  and 
protection  of  the  natural  environment  dem- 
onstrates the  leadership  role  tliat  the  De- 
partanent  has  in  Arctic  affairs.  As  the  main 
steward  for  the  public  lands,  as  the  protec- 
tor of  fish  and  wildlife  reeources,  and  as 
the  scientist  synthesizing  the  geologic  and 
ecologlc  framework  of  Alaska  we  bring  to- 
gether and  integrate  almost  ail  of  the  ele- 
ments necessary  in  the  total  resoiirce  inven- 
tory that  is  necessary  before  judgments  about 
resource  utilization  can  be  made. 

I  hasten  to  mention  the  other  Pederal 
agencies  that  play  important  roles  In  the 
Arctic  part  of  the  United  States  and  to 
point  out  our  successful  collaborations  with 
them.  The  Office  of  Naval  Research  with  Ita 
magnificent  Barrow  Arctic  Research  Labora- 
tory, the  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Cold  Regions 
Researeh  and  Engineering  Laboratory  have 
a  long  history  of  mutually  suoeeesful  co- 
operation with  the  Geological  Survey  in  par- 
ticular. The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  a  valued 
coUabocator  with  the  Survey  in  oceano- 
graphlc  studies,  as  is  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
is,  of  cource,  recently  transferred  from  In- 
terior, and  close  collaborative  ties  remain. 
The  Federal  Water  Quality  Admlnistretlon 
and  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration have  had  or  are  now  developing 
close  relations  with  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  as  a 
result  of  their  mutual  oaaaem.  with  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  environment.  Lastly, 
the  Forest  Service  Is  the  steward  for  forest 
and  recreational  lands  in  sub-Arctic  Alaska 
and  collaborates  with  the  BLM. 

The  mechanisms  thus  exist  at  the  national 
and  state  level  in  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  resource  development,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  knowledge 
acquisition.  Similar  agencies  and  mechanisms 
exist  In  the  other  countries  concerned  with 
the  Arctic.  Here  and  elsewhere  we  could  do 
with  more  Interbureau  coordination,  but 
what  Is  most  important  for  us  now  Is  to 
formulate   and    formalize   an    Aretlc   policy 
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tbAt  will  clearly  spell  out  bow  the  U^.  In- 
tends to  approach  the  problems  of  Arctic  de- 
velopment and  protection.  Tbe  Department 
of  tbe  Interior,  in  Its  leadership  role  in  tbe 
Arctic.  Intends  to  work  toward  that  end  and 
to  encour<i£e  Ln  every  way  the  artlciilatlon 
of  Arctic  policy  by  all  other  concerned  na- 
tions. 

EarUer  in  this  talk  I  put  tbe  label  "individ- 
ual" on  the  third  challenge-response  level. 
I'd  like  to  expand  on  that  with  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  the  roles  that  you.  as  geologists  and 
as  Individuals,  have  (ilayed  and  will  play  In 
meeting  the  three  challenges.  In  doing  this, 
I  will  also  be  talking  Indirectly  about  the 
geological  organizations  that  you  are  part 
of.  for,  as  Is  probably  true  for  most  scientific 
fields,  tbe  actions  and  contributions  of  an 
organization  are  absolutely  equated  with  the 
professional  background,  experience,  dedica- 
tion, and  ambition  of  Its  people. 

The  petroleum  accumulations  that  are 
now  known  to  exist  In  the  North  American 
Arctic  were  discovered  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  government  geologists  and  geo- 
pbyslclsts  and  Intense  and  perceptive  follow- 
up  by  private  Industry.  These  discoveries  are 
a  tribute  to  the  men  who  had  the  ability  and 
devotion  necessary  to  carry  out  the  early 
studies  and  to  make  their  Implications  clear 
to  agencies  and  (or)  industries  who  then 
filled  in  the  details  and  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  exploration.  The  contributions 
that  all  of  these  geologists  and  geophysl- 
clsts  made  In  meeting  the  challenge  to  pro- 
vide energy  source  material  are  far  from 
ended.  The  continuing  and  future  work  on- 
shore and  on  the  shelf  areas  of  Alaska  alone 
may  result  in  the  finding  of  petroleum  re- 
sources well  in  excess  of  those  already  known 
to  exist. 

Up  to  now,  the  Arctic  quest  for  non- 
renewable resoxirces  other  than  petroleum 
has  yielded  less  than  spectacular  results,  al- 
though the  extraction  of  gold  in  Siberia. 
Canada,  a-d  Alaska  has  been  of  great  Impor- 
tance. Iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  tung- 
sten, platinum,  tin,  uranium,  and  other 
metals  have  been  found  or  are  being  mined 
la  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic,  particularly  in 
Bibe-la,  and  deposits  of  phosphate  rock,  coal, 
and  oil  shale  are  known  but  have  not  yet 
became  economical  to  produce.  These  devel- 
opments have  been  spotty  and.  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  iron  and  nickel  production 
In  Swede  a  and  Siberia,  they  have  contributed 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  world's  re- 
quirements. The  search  for  the  mineral  com- 
modities in  the  Arctic  will  surely  continue, 
aided  by  improved  remote  sensing  devices 
and  transportation  means. 

I'd  like  to  back  up  briefly  here  to  reem- 
pbasize  ibe  role  of  tbe  individual  geologist 
in  conceptualizing  the  framework  in  which 
exploration  for  mineral  resources  must  take 
plAoe.  Too  often  we  fcwget  that  the  efficient 
path  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  oU  pool,  gas 
field,  or  mining  district  Involves  the  system- 
atic and  painstaking  acquisition  of  geologic 
and  geophysical  data  and  the  integration  of 
those  data  into  a  framework  that  guides  and 
cues  the  geologist  who  Is  intent  on  discovery 
of  mineral  raw  materials.  ThU  symposium's 
technical  sessions  provide  the  perfect  situa- 
tion for  each  of  you  to  compare,  test,  and  re- 
•ynthesize  the  bro«d  geologic  and  geophysi- 
cal framework  that  you  are  concerned  with. 

The  role  of  the  geologist  and  geophysl- 
clst  in  the  Qiot«ctlon  of  the  natural  Arctic 
environment  U  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  more  and  more  englnering-geologlc 
decisions  have  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
•tmctures  of  all  kinds  in  the  Arctic  envlron- 
DMut.  Tbe  studies  and  recommendations  of 
the  engineering  geologist  have  two  major 
complementary  Impact* :  they  mATtmiT^  the 
security  and  integrity  of  engineering  struc- 
tures and  they  minimize  adverse  impacts  on 
the  natural  environment.  The  effort*  of  the 
engineering     geologiat     neeeasarlly     involve 


communlcaitlon  with  people  from  other  dis- 
ciplines, and  this  leads  me  into  an  area  of 
extreme  personal  concern;  an  area  that  each 
of  you  must  examine  carefully. 

I  maintain  that  the  traditional  role  that 
the  g^eologlst  plays  in  our  society  is  totally 
Inadequate  to  the  problems  and  presstues 
of  our  time.  We  must  find  more  mineral 
reaoiurces,  we  must  make  better  use  of  our 
knowledge  to  help  protect  our  natural  en- 
vironment, but  we  can't  do  these  things  ef- 
fectively If  we  insist  on  staying  In  the  field, 
labs,  and  offices  all  the  time.  If  we're  to  be 
effective  on  behalf  of  our  organizations,  our 
nations,  and  all  mankind,  we  must — as  indi- 
viduals— make  an  effort  to  communicate,  to 
apply  geology  to  the  service  of  man  in  coping 
with  all  the  problems  he  faces.  Not  only  can 
we  serve,  but  we  can  and  should  lead.  It  takes 
an  individual  commitment  from  each  of  us. 
but  we  must  make  it  if  we  are  going  to  be 
p>art  of  the  solutions  to  the  critical  chal- 
lenges. We  each  have  a  responsibility,  as  In- 
dividuals and  as  essential  parts  of  organiza- 
tions, to  further  man  s  goals  at  tbe  national 
and  International  levels.  No  one  is  more 
aware  of  the  Irrationality  of  artificial  bound- 
aries than  is  a  geologist,  and  no  one  is  better 
equipped  to  pursue  the  Implications  of  his 
knowledge  through  to  its  very  connection 
with  our  governmental,  economic,  and  living 
systems. 

aXMINSBRS 

Let  me  conclude  by  reminding  you  again 
of  what  we  are  faced  with.  First  of  all  we 
have  the  Arctic — practically  untouched  by 
the  governmental,  economic,  and  living  sys- 
tems of  modem  man — one  of  the  last  places 
on  the  earth  where  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  start  from  scratch  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  mineral  resources  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  natural  environment  with 
the  knowledge  gained  from  our  successes  and 
failures  elsewhere.  Here  Is  the  place  where 
we  can  apply  our  knowledge  and  carefxilly 
develop  methods  of  exploration,  extraction, 
and  transportation  that  are  compatible  with 
the  environment  and  do  not  degrade  it  un- 
necessarily. 

We  also  have  the  growing  needs  of  the 
world's  peoples  for  non-renewable  resources. 
We  are  learning  that  we  cannot  burden  our 
natural  environment  indefinitely  with  our 
waste  and  the  other  scars  of  our  living  sys- 
tems without  Injuring  man's  health,  mind, 
or  spirit.  We  are  learning  that  resource  de- 
velopment and  use  and  our  environment  are 
inextricably  linked  together  by  economics 
and  by  the  way  we  live  and  support  our- 
selves. And  we  are  learning  that  there  are 
real  costs  Involved  in  both,  and  that  a  less- 
ened cost  of  resource  extraction  may  mean 
an  Increased  cost  of  environmental  protec- 
tion or  restoration. 

We  also  see  that  wise  stewardship  of  the 
earth,  whether  it  Is  at  an  International,  na- 
tional, local,  or  individual  level  requires  sys- 
tematic research,  communication,  and  ap- 
plication of  knowledge.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  Intends  to  continue  Its  leader- 
ship In  U.S.  Arctic  affairs  and  to  encourage 
planning  for  a  comprehensive  Arctic  policy 
that  would  state  the  political,  scientific,  eco- 
nomic defense,  and  other  Interests  of  the  U.S. 
in  the  north  and  that  would  establish  our 
dedication  to  mutually  beneficial  cooperation 
with  our  Arctic  neighbors  and  other  nations 
In  exploration,  exploitation,  and  scientific 
studies,  and  to  the  free  exchange  of  techni- 
cal, scientific,  and  economic  data  regarding 
the  Arctic. 

Last  of  all,  let  me  remind  each  of  you  of 
the  personal  responsibility  you  have  to  help 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  far-reaching  de- 
cisions that  are  going  to  be  made  about  the 
Arctic.  Your  dedication  to  scientific  research, 
to  the  dissemination  of  your  findings,  and 
to  their  application  Is  essential  for  wise  na- 
tional and  Intertuitlonal  responses  to  the 
three  eballengee  that  I've  discussed  today. 


SENATOR  BROOKE'S  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  AT  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Edward  Brookk,  delivered  a 
commencement  address  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusets  on  Sunday,  May  30, 
1971.  Senator  Brooke's  address  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  we  have  come 
to  know  and  respect.  The  basic  theme  of 
his  address  is  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
Just  purposes  of  this  Government  and 
the  workability  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. As  Senator  Brookk  said: 

The  willingness  to  play  fair,  to  abide  by 
legitimate  rules,  to  accept  the  objective  dis- 
ciplines of  a  free  society — this  alone  sep- 
arates us  from  the  law  of  the  Jungle.  It  la 
otu'  readiness  to  submit  our  Ideas  to  tbe  test 
of  searching  Inquiry  and  open  debate  that 
makes  the  rule  of  reason  possible.  Without 
this  readiness,  a  society  would  quickly  lose 
that  diversity  of  views  which  alone  gives  It 
the  capacity  for  self -correction  and  renewal. 

Senator  Brookk  described  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  youth  now  leaving  our 
universities  and  in  a  very  forthright  man- 
ner identified  the  shortcomings  so  evi- 
dent in  our  society.  At  one  point  in  his 
speech,  he  listed  the  dangers  that  con- 
front this  country: 

This  is  why — of  all  the  dangers  that  con- 
front us  In  the  I970's — the  greatest  in  my 
Judgment  Is  the  growing  sense  that  we  are 
coming  apart.  On  every  hand  we  see  new  evi- 
dence of  nation  being  set  against  nation, 
region  against  reg^ion,  class  against  class, 
race  against  race,  and  generation  against 
generation.  Over  the  last  several  years.  In 
fact,  tbe  word  "gap"  has  become  the  vogue 
word  of  our  age.  Everywhere  we  turn  we  hear 
about  credibility  gaps,  communication  gaps, 
culture  gape,  and  generation  gaps.  The  gap 
has  become   the  symbol  of  our  time. 

While  many  have  commented  on  the 
present  generation  as  alienated  from 
older  values.  Senator  Brookk  sees  posi- 
tive merit  in  the  questioning  of  the  young. 
He  expresses  it  in  a  way  that  I  find  my- 
self in  agreement  with : 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  hidden  blessings  of 
our  time  will  be  an  increased  capacity  for 
questioning  our  own  righteousness,  a  ca- 
pacity which  is  the  mark  of  true  con- 
fidence and  maturity  both  in  nations  and 
in  men.  If  that  happens,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will,  then  a  great  deal  of  credit  will 
have  to  go  to  your  generation,  which  hat 
been  idealistic  enough — some  might  even 
say  naive  enough — to  remind  America  of  Its 
oldest  and  finest  dreams.  You  already  have 
helped  our  society  to  measure  Itself  by  Its 
truly  noble  standards.  And  while  it  has  bsen 
sad  to  see  the  distance  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal.  It  la  at  least  encouraging  to 
know  that  we  at  last  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  disparity. 

Much  of  the  commencement  address  Is 
concerned  with  general  philosophical 
questions.  But  In  one  Important  example, 
Senator  Brooke  cites  an  impasse  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  administration 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  coimtry  and  the  world,  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  He  describee 
for  his  academic  audience  the  main  is- 
sues and  the  points  of  view,  pro  and  con. 
He  stresses  that  there  is  a  great  danger 
that  unless  a  way  can  be  found  to  rec- 
oncile the  Senate  and  the  administration 
ratification  of  this  important  protocol 
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may  be  delayed  Indefinitely.  As  Senator 
Brookk  said: 

The  budding  structure  of  peace  is  fragile 
and  precious;  it  needs  all  the  reinforcement 
we  can  provide. 

Not  content  with  citing  an  example 
of  difficulties,  Senator  Brooke  proposes 
a  solution  that  I  hope  the  administration 
and  the  Senate  will  seriously  consider. 
Senator  Brookk  argues  for  the  necessity 
for  compromise  as  good  law  and  sound 
policy.  In  his  own  words: 

The  search  for  accommodation  on  issues  of 
this  kind  is  the  llfeblood  of  the  American 
community.  So  it  has  been  since  our  nation 
was  founded. 

Because  there  is  much  in  Senator 
Brookk's  address  that  vrould  be  of  value 
to  the  Senate,  luid  particularly  his  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  Brooke's  commencement 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMENCEMEKT     ADDRESS     DbUVESXD     BT 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Lord  Kenneth  Clark — whose  studies  of 
■•Civilization"  have  received  so  much  atten- 
tion in  the  last  year — began  an  article  In  the 
New  York  Times  the  other  day  with  these 
words :  "We  have  no  idea  where  we  are  going, 
and  sweeping,  confident  articles  on  the  fu- 
ture seem  to  me  the  most  disreputable  of  all 
forms  of  public  utterance." 

Of  course,  sweeping,  confident  comments 
on  the  future  have  been  the  stock  and  trade 
of  commencement  speakers  for  centuries. 
But  somehow  this  spring,  speaking  to  this 
particular  college  class,  I  must  agree  with 
Lord  Clark  that  such  an  approach  would  be 
particularly  "disreputable."  For  you  re«illy 
have  been  too  much  to  be  persuaded  as  easily 
as  my  generation  was  that  the  world  is  wait- 
ing to  welcome  you,  that  your  dreams  will 
all  came  true,  that  your  Idealism  will  be 
rewarded.  To  say  such  things  In  the  qirlng 
of  your  senior  year  would  mock  the  memories 
of  your  freshman  spring — scarred  as  it  was 
by  gunshots  In  Memphis  and  Los  Angeles 
and  by  rioting  In  the  Nation's  ghettoes.  It 
would  deny  the  experience  of  your  sophomore 
year — when  turmoU  raged  on  so  many  of  our 
campuses.  And  it  would  ignore  what  ywi 
learned  in  your  Junior  year — the  year  of 
Kent  State  and  Jackson  State  and  Cambodia. 
Sometimes,  in  fact,  I  think  the  Job  of  a 
commencement  speaker  in  times  like  these  is 
a  little  like  that  of  a  man  who  was  croaslng 
a  great  bridge  one  day  when  he  came  upon  a 
fellow  perched  on  the  rail  and  about  to 
Jump.  "Come  down  I"  said  the  first  man, 
"things  can't  be  that  bad,  after  all.  Let's  take 
a  walk  and  talk  It  over."  So  they  took  m  walk. 
they  talked  it  over,  they  came  back  to  the 
center  of  the  brtdge — and  they  both  jumped 
overtheraUI 

My  intention  today  la  not  to  reassure  you. 
I  wont  tell  you  that  things  aren't  »o  bad, 
after  all.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have  no  In- 
tention of  letting  myself  be  persuaded  that 
things  are  so  dark  we  should  be  Jumping 
o^-er  the  rails,  though  there  are  a  good  many 
people  around  who.  in  one  form  or  another, 
are  urging  precisely  that  course.  Some  caU 
it  dropping  out.  Some  talk  of  alienation  or 
separation.  Some  speak  of  destroying  the 
system,  or  bringing  it  to  a  halt.  And  eome 
simply  plan  to  retire  from  the  battle.  But 
whatever  form  it  takes,  jumping  off  bridges 
is  always  pretty  futUe.  This  may  not  be  a 
time  for  sweeping,  confident  rhetoric — but 
neither  is  It  a  time  for  stopping  the  world 
or  for  trying  to  get  off. 

What  this   is.  as  I  see  It,  Is  a  time  for 
V>'ng   on    And    what    I   would   like   to   do 


today,  therefore.  Is  to  offer  a  few  of  my  own 
thoughts  about  what  It  takes  to  go  on  in 
times  like  these.  For  a  text  I  would  go  back 
to  an  earlier  time,  to  the  year  1630.  and  to 
a  leader  who  perhaps  had  more  to  do  with 
tbe  founding  and  early  success  of  this  Com- 
monwealth than  any  other  man.  HU  name 
was  John  Wlnthrop,  and  this  is  what  he 
wrote  on  board  hU  ship,  the  Arbella,  as  his 
smaU  band  of  settlers  saUed  toward  the 
Massachusetts  coast:  "Now  the  only  way  to 
avoid  this  shipwreck  and  to  provide  for  our 
posterity."  he  said,  is  this:  "We  must  be  knit 
together  in  this  work  as  one  man.  .  .  ." 

As  our  life  becomes  more  complex,  change 
more  rapid,  and  society  more  interdependent 
than  ever  before,  the  need  to  "knit  together  " 
is  greater  than  ever  before.  We  desperately 
need  one  another  If  we  are  to  meet  the  per- 
plexing challenges  of  modem  life— not  be- 
cause any  of  tis  has  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions we  face,  but  because  none  of  us  has 
those  answers  and  because  going  on  together 
is  the  only  way  we  can  ever  hope  to  find 
them. 

This  is  why— of  aU  the  dangers  that  con- 
front  us  in  the  1970'»— the  greatest  in  my 
Judgment  is  the  growing  sense  that  vro  are 
coming  apart.  On  every  hand  we  see  new 
evidence  of  nation  being  set  against  nation, 
region  against  region,  class  against  class,  race 
against  race,  and  generation  against  gen- 
eraUon.  Over  the  last  several  years,  in  fact, 
the  word  "gap"  has  become  the  vogue  word 
of  our  age.  Everywhere  we  turn  we  hear 
about  credlbUlty  gape,  communication  gape, 
culture  gaps,  and  generation  gaps.  The  gap 
has  become  the  symbol  of  our  tUne. 

We  could  spend  aU  day  talking  about  the 
causes  of  this  fragmentetlon.  One  obvious 
factor  is  the  growing  scale  of  our  society.  As 
each  group  within  oux  culture  becomes  larger. 
It  becomes  more  self-contained.  The  suburbs 
are  psychologlcaUy  and  sometimes  physically 
farther  from  the  cities.  Each  neighborhood  U 
farther  from  the  next  one.  I  would  suspect 
that  students  on  this  campus  no  longer 
mingle  as  readUy  as  they  once  did  with  the 
citizens  of  Amherst.  Students  can  go  through 
a  whole  academic  year,  m  fact,  without  reaUy 
ever  talking  face  to  face  with  a  laborer,  or 
with  a  fanner,  with  a  retired  person,  or  even 
with  little  children.  No  wonder  our  sense  of 
commimlty  is  breaking  down. 

It  sometimes  strikes  me  as  particularly 
Ironic  that  such  gaps  have  proUf  erated  at  the 
very  time  that  our  ocxnmunlcatlons  have 
been  expanding  so  rapidly.  But  perhaps  that 
very  expansion  is  another  cause  ot  our 
division.  It  may  well  be  that  many  of  these 
gaps  were  there  aU  along  but  we  really  didnt 
pay  much  attenUoa  to  them  unui  the  com- 
munications revQluUon  extended  our  hori- 
zons and  helped  us  to  see  our  differences 
more  cleaiiy. 

Through  the  mass  media,  suburbanites 
can  see  somethUig  of  life  In  the  ghetto  and 
college  students  can  see  something  of  the 
hard  hats.  But  the  preoocupaUon  of  the 
media  with  the  imuaual  and  tbe  senaational 
means  that  aU  of  these  groups  usuaUy  see 
each  other  at  their  most  eztrenoe  momente— 
shouUng  and  fighting  aitd  threatening  one 
another  and  being  represented  la  ao  many 
cases  by  their  least  reaponalble  q;»okeeinan. 
There  are  many  other  elements  which  con- 
tribute to  the  dlYlslon  In  our  society:  the 
revolution  in  religion  and  in  values,  the 
rising  expectations  of  the  disadvantaged,  tbe 
persistence  of  war,  tbe  threat  of  nuolear 
devastation  and  ao  on.  But  there  Is  one 
element  which  imdarUes  all  of  our  dlvl- 
alons  which  I  want  to  oomnxent  further  upon 
today.  What  prevents  us  from  «<nm>ng  to- 
gether— In  Instance  after  Instance — is  our 
own  seU-oontalnment,  otir  sense  of  pride, 
of  being  right. 

As  Lord  Clark  put  It,  "We  have  no  Idea 
where  we  are  going."  And  yet  Individually,  as 
groups  and  even  as  nations,  we  insist  on  pre- 
tending that  we  do.  Kven  when  It  is  clear 
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that  we  have  been  heading  in  the  wrong 
direction,  we  find  it  terribly  difficult  to  con- 
fess that  fact.  Perhaps  It's  really  because  we 
are  so  uncertain  of  our  powers  that  we  are 
so  unready  to  admit  our  limitations.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  we  have  so  few  good  amwers 
that  we  insist  so  loudly  that  we  know  aU 
the  answers.  Perhaps  it  Is  because  the  facts 
are  so  confusing  and  so  unclear  that  we 
make  slogans  out  of  our  guesses  at  the  truth 
and  then  shout  them  from  the  rooftops. 
And  perhaps  It  Is  because  we  need  one  an- 
other so  deeply  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
talk  about  that  need. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  most 
popular  book  and  most  popular  movie  in 
America  has  told  us  that  "love  means  never 
having  to  say  youTe  sorry."  Even  if  you 
are  among  the  few  who  missed  both  the 
movie  and  the  book  you  could  hardly  have 
missed  that  line,  since  it  has  been  featured 
so  promliiently  in  the  public  media.  I  don't 
know  what  the  author  of  Love  Story  meant 
when  he  penned  that  aphorism — perhaps  he 
meant  that  people  who  are  In  love  dont 
have  to  SAY  they  are  sorry,  that  they  oan 
communicate  that  fact  without  any  words. 
But  there  la  also  a  sense  in  which  some  of 
Segal's  characters  are  simply  too  proud  to 
say  they  are  sorry — and  in  many  ways  that 
unwillingness  Is  a  haUmark  of  our  age. 

But  If  I  were  asked  to  make  up  my  own 
little  proverb  on  this  subject.  It  would  proba- 
bly go  something  like  this:  "Love  means 
being  able  to  say  you're  sorry."  Love  means 
being  ready  to  admit  that  you  are  wrong, 
ready  to  confess  that  you  do  not  know  every- 
thing, ready  to  acknowledge  your  own  capac- 
ity to  hTiit  and  to  disappoint.  For  love,  as 
St.  Paul  put  it,  is  not  "puffed  up." 

I  guess  the  philosophy  I  prefer  is  that 
which  was  expressed  in  another  movie  not 
so  long  ago,  one  based  on  a  play  by  Herb 
Oardner  and  called  A  Thousand  Clowns.  At 
one  point  the  lead  character — ^ICunay 
Burns — ^wbo  is  something  of  a  free  spirit- 
tells  his  girlfriend  about  his  experience  In 
downtown  Manhattan  one  day  when  be 
decided,  as  he  put  it,  to  stand  "right  there 
on  the  comer  of  Fifty-first  and  Lexington  for 
awhile  just  saying  I'm  sorry  to  everybody  that 
went  by."  "Oh.  I'm  so  sorry,  sir  .  .  .  Fm  ter- 
ribly sorry,  madam  .  .  .  Say  there,  Miss,  rm 
sorry."  "Of  course,  some  people  just  gave  me 
a  fiumy  look,"  he  says,  "but,  Sandy,  I  swear, 
76  percent  of  them  forgace  nae." 

"Sandy,"  he  concludes,  "I  could  run  up  on 
the  roof  right  now  and  hcdler,  1  am  sorry,' 
and  half  a  million  people  would  holler  right 
back,  "That's  OJK.,  Just  see  that  you  dont 
do  It  again.'  " 

The  healing  power  that  can  be  urueashed 
by  contrition  Is  one  of  dvUhtation's  oldest 
themes.  For  centtirles,  theologians  of  many 
religions  have  ttdd  us  that  confession  and 
repentance  are  the  first  steps  oo  the  road  to 
salvation.  In  tills  century,  Freud  and  his  fd- 
lowws  have  fewceftilly  argued  that  Identify- 
ing, revealing  and  even  articulating  our  own 
weaknesses  Is  fundamoatal  to  their  cure.  I 
suppose  that  the  encounter  groups  which  are 
so  popular  today  are  snbserlblBg  to  that  same 
truth  when  they  encourage  their  monbers 
to  open  op  to  one  another,  to  talk  about 
their  hangups,  to  let  go  of  their  false  pride. 
All  of  these  i^xlloeophles,  in  my  judgment, 
speak  squarely  to  one  of  the  central  probleoH 
of  our  day.  For  whether  we  are  talking  about 
Individuals,  about  sodal  and  poUtlcal  groupe, 
or  about  nations  thftnaelves,  the  unreadiness 
to  say:  "1  am  wrong;  I'm  sorry."  underiles 
many  of  our  most  difficult  problems. 

This  U  what  reslly  lies  behind  our  diffi- 
culties in  mdo-Chlna,  it  seems  to  me.  tTn- 
wilUng  to  blemish  oxu  proud  history,  we  have 
bem  alow  to  admit  that  we  were  wrong  to  get 
Involved  in  this  oonOlot.  Tor  too  long,  we 
were  primarily  oonoemed  about  saving  pride 
and  saving  face  In  Southeast  Asia — and  each 
time  new  evidence  showed  us  the  error  of 
our  ways,   we  raqwnd  only  by  raising  the 
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aat«,  and  by  plunging  In  deeper.  But  think 
how  the  world  would  have  responded  If  the 
moat  powerful  nation  on  earth  had  simply 
said:  "We  made  a  mistake — we  are  sorry — ^we 
are  going  to  get  out." 

And  It  la  only  as  we  come  to  swallow  our 
pride  and  confess  our  mistake  In  Southeast 
Asia  that  the  situation  there  will  really  Im- 
prove. And  It  will  be  only  by  retaining  a 
highly  realistic  sense  of  our  own  limitations, 
only  by  recUlzlng  that  we  cannot  play  the 
role  of  judge  or  of  poUceman  for  the  world, 
that  we  wUl  be  able  to  prevent  future  Vlet- 

nftrrm 

The  same  pattern  holds  as  we  deal  with 
domestic  problems.  Only  In  the  last  few 
years,  for  example,  have  we  begun  to  con- 
fess the  sins  we  have  committed  against 
our  environment.  For  years  we  bragged  of 
our  pxroud  technological  accomplishments. 
Then,  gradually,  we  began  to  see  that  while 
we  glorified  technology,  we  were  exploiting 
nature,  and  that  the  same  behavior  we  once 
regarded  as  the  very  Image  of  re^K>nslblllty 
would  have  to  be  sharply  adjusted  If  our 
natiiral  surroundings  were  to  be  protected 
and  renewed. 

Since  our  beginning,  white  Americana  have 
systematically  committed  wrom^  against 
minority  groups — Indians,  Mexican- Ameri- 
cans, Blacks  and  poor  whites  alike.  Think  of 
what  the  response  could  be  If,  today,  millions 
of  white  Americans  said  to  those  who  are 
black,  yellow,  red  and  poor,  "We  are  wrong. 
We  are  sorry  for  years  of  prejudice,  misun- 
derstanding, hatred  and  discrimination.  We 
accept  you  as  our  brothers;  we  will  work  with 
you  to  a<^leve  what  this  country  ought  to 
be." 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this 
direction.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  hidden 
blessing  of  our  time  will  be  an  Increased 
capacity  for  questioning  our  own  righteous- 
ness, a  capacity  which  Is  the  mark  of  true 
confidence  and  maturity  both  In  nations 
and  In  men.  If  that  bappeos,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will,  then  a  great  deal  of  credit 
will  have  to  go  to  your  generation,  which 
has  been  IdecOlstlc  enough — some  might  even 
say  naive  enough — to  remind  America  of  Its 
oldest  and  finest  dreams.  You  already  have 
helped  our  society  to  measure  Itself  by  Ita 
truly  noble  standards.  And  while  it  has 
been  sad  to  see  the  distance  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal.  It  Is  at  least  encouraging 
to  know  that  we  at  last  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  disparity. 

Yet  I  sometimes  fear  that  the  price  of  call- 
ing others  to  account  can  be  the  loss  of  one's 
own  capacity  for  self -appraisal.  And  I  am 
a  bit  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  those 
who  have  done  so  much  to  remind  our 
society  of  Its  limitations  may  begin  to  for- 
get their  own.  It  was  Chekov  who  warned 
us  that  "you  cannot  become  a  saint  through 
other  people's  sins."  And  yet  we  all  know 
very  well  how  easily  our  Impatience  with 
the  shortcomings  of  others  can  bring  out 
our  own  most  self-righteous  traits. 

There  Is  a  real  danger,  in  my  Judgment, 
that  this  tendency  could  continue  to  grow 
among  us  and  that  many  In  your  generation, 
as  you  pursue  your  own  private  visions  of 
the  truth,  may  one  day  find  yourselves  cut 
off  more  sharply  than  you  may  have  ex- 
pected from  a  society  which  you  need  as 
much  as  It  needs  you. 

This  danger  came  home  to  me  with  special 
force  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  a  young 
visitor  to  Washington  tried  to  explain  his 
mission  by  announcing  that  the  only  way  to 
save  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States 
this  spring  was  by  shutting  it  down.  I 
thought  that  sounded  familiar  somehow,  and 
then  I  remembered  the  phrase  which  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  turning  of  public 
opinion  against  the  Vietnam  war  a  few  years 
ago,  the  comment  by  a  military  officer  that 
"we  bad  to  destroy  the  village  in  order  to 
save  It."  That  comment  struck  me  then  as 
an    arrogant   and   terrifying    thing    to   say 


atx>ut  a  village  which  belonged  to  so  many 
other  Asians.  Similarly,  the  May  Day  tactics 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  struck  me  as  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  arrogant  way  for  a  group 
of  dissenters  to  deal  with  a  city  and  a 
Government  which  belongs  to  so  many  other 
Americans. 

Now  that  was  an  extreme  case,  of  course. 
And  so,  I  Bui^ose,  were  those  few  Instances 
this  past  year  when  small  groups  declared 
that  the  only  way  they  could  bring  true  free- 
dom to  our  campuses  was  by  denying  the 
freedom  of  others  to  assemble  and  speak  In 
support  of  unpopular  views. 

Yet,  In  more  subtle  ways,  our  certainty 
that  we  are  right  can  cause  many  of  us  to 
become  careless  about  the  respect  we  show 
for  other  opinions.  In  our  certainty  that  we 
are  right,  many  of  us  become  careless  about 
the  rights  of  others.  It  is  very  easy  for  us 
to  claim  that  procedural  guarantees  are 
mere  niceties  of  law,  that  wrong  opinions 
do  not  deserve  a  real  hearing,  that  nothing 
is  really  gained  by  allowing  error  Its  rights. 
And  It  Is  easier  still  for  us  to  close  our 
minds  to  other  points  of  view  even  though 
we  tolerate  their  expression,  to  shut  our 
ears  and  our  hearts  to  those  whom  we  have 
learned  to  regard  as  different  from  us,  be- 
cause of  their  age,  or  their  dress,  or  where 
they  are  from,  or  what  they  have  said  on 
other  subjects. 

Yet  If  centuries  of  political  experience 
have  taught  us  anything,  they  should  have 
taught  us  this:  Any  time  the  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  any  man  are  compromised  then 
the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  every  man 
are  made  less  secure.  And  this  Is  true  wheth- 
er the  compromising  Is  by  a  body  of  unruly 
dissenters  or  by  the  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  Army,  or  by  a  narrow-minded  professor 
or  by  the  FBI. 

Knowledge  of  our  limitations  is  the  most 
Important  thing  any  student  can  learn.  If 
nothing  else  has  happened  to  you  during 
your  years  at  this  institution,  I  would  hope 
that  perhaps  at  least  now  and  then  you  have 
been  frightened  just  a  little  by  catching  a 
glimpse  of  how  much  you  do  not  know.  May- 
be It  came  one  day  when  you  were  walking 
past  the  library  and  realized — as  Thomas 
Wolfe  did — Just  how  many  books  you  have 
not  read.  Maybe  It  came  In  the  laboratory 
when  you  realized  with  a  start  all  the  ex- 
jierlments  you  would  never  have  time  to 
jierform.  Or  maybe  It  came  when  you  went 
home  for  a  vacation,  or  spent  a  semester 
practice  teaching,  or  worked  for  a  svunmer 
in  a  factory  or  (for  that  matter)  In  a  Con- 
gressional office,  or  when  you  did  your  tour 
In  Vietnam — and  In  such  new  settings  real- 
ized how  little  your  academic  learning  could 
tell  you  about  the  real  world. 

These  can  all  be  unsettling  experiences. 
But,  as  President  Goheen  of  Princeton  once 
put  It:  "If  you  come  out  of  here  with  the 
feeling  that  your  two  feet  are  planted  firmly 
on  the  g^round,  then  somehow  this  school  has 
failed  you." 

The  willingness  to  play  fair,  to  abide  by 
legitimate  rules,  to  accept  the  objective  dis- 
cipline of  a  free  socleity — this  alone  separates 
us  from  the  law  of  the  jungle.  It  Is  our  readi- 
ness to  submit  our  ideas  to  the  test  of  search- 
ing inquiry  and  open  debate  that  makes  the 
rule  of  reason  possible.  Without  this  retull- 
ncBs,  a  society  would  quickly  lose  that  diver- 
sity of  views  which  alone  gives  It  the  capacity 
for  self -correction  and  renewal. 

Yet  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to  glorify 
dlverrtty  of  opinion  as  our  saving  grace.  Be- 
yond the  conflict  of  views  we  must  forge  a 
basis  for  common  action  on  the  great  issues 
which  confront  us.  Politics  teaches  us  how 
often  one  man's  certainty  Is  another's  doubt. 
Earnest  conviction  may  lm.pede  essential  co- 
operation. And  so  the  central  challenge  of 
public  life  in  a  pluralistic  society  is  to  map 
an  agreed  course  which  men  and  women  of 
various  perspectives  can  willingly  pursue.  Ac- 
commodation must  follow  confrontation  or 
we  breed  only  stalemate. 


I  am  especially  ptmplexed  by  a  current  case 
which  Is  very  much  in  point.  It  concerns  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  has  emerged  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  Administration 
over  the  scope  of  the  Geneva  Protxwol  of  1925. 
That  Protocol  Is  the  principal  agreement 
aimed  at  preventing  the  use  of  poison  gas 
and  other  chemical  agents  in  warfare.  Some 
88  nations  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  Un- 
fortunately, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  for  al- 
most half  a  century  the  United  States  has 
not  ratified  the  Protocol.  Not  only  has  our 
failure  to  ratify  weakened  a  vital  building 
block  of  international  arms  control;  It  may 
also  make  it  more  difficult  to  negotiate  addi- 
tional limitations  on  biological  weapons, 
since  other  nations  understandably  argue 
that  the  United  States  should  first  demon- 
strate Its  good  faith  by  adhering  to  the  single 
agreement  which  has  already  been  concluded. 

To  his  credit.  President  Nixon  has  submit- 
ted the  Protocol  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. He  has  also  taken  a  number  of  other 
steps  to  indicate  our  dedication  to  arms  con- 
trol In  this  field;  of  special  Importance  was 
his  decision  that  the  United  States  will  uni- 
laterally abandon  work  on  biological  weap- 
ons. 

In  submitting  the  Protocol  for  ratification, 
the  Administration  noted  that  there  are  dif- 
fering Interpretations  of  Its  precise  coverage. 
The  Secretary  of  State  emphasized  that  the 
Executive  Branch  does  not  consider  the  Pro- 
tocol to  prohibit  the  use  of  either  herbicides 
or  riot  control  agents.  Many  of  us  In  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  disagree  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. We  feel  strongly  that  both  herbicides 
and  riot  control  agents  ought  to  be  banned. 
This  difference  of  opinion  between  sincere 
and  conscientious  men  now  threatens  to  pro- 
duce a  deadlock.  Unless  a  way  can  be  found 
to  reconcile  the  Senate  and  the  Administra- 
tion, ratification  of  this  Important  Protocol 
may  be  delayed  Indefinitely. 

The  budding  structure  of  peace  Is  fragile 
and  precious;  It  needs  all  the  reinforcement 
we  can  provide.  I  do  not  believe  the  present 
dispute  should  cause  the  United  States  to 
withhold  Its  support  of  the  Protocol.  As  many 
experts  have  testified,  the  evidence  on 
whether  the  Protocol  covers  herbicides  and 
riot  control  agents  is  inconclusive. 

In  order  to  break  the  Impasse  on  this  Issue, 
I  will  shortly  offer  a  Senate  Resolution  urg- 
ing that  the  question  be  referred  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  for  an  authorita- 
tive Interpretation.  The  resolution  will  also 
make  clear  that,  should  the  Court  exclude 
these  agents  from  the  Protocol,  the  United 
States  should  promptly  seek  further  negotia- 
tions to  prohibit  their  use. 

I  am  confident  that  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors believe  herbicides  and  riot  control  agents 
should  be  banned  as  weapons  of  war,  and 
that  they  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
express  that  conviction  by  endorsing  the  pro- 
posed resolution.  It  is  my  hope  that,  having 
provided  a  means  for  resolving  the  dispute 
over  herbicides  and  riot  control  agents,  the 
Senate  will  then  be  able  to  ratify  the  Proto- 
col forthwith  and  without  reservation. 

Given  the  ambiguity  of  the  Protocol,  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  this  country  Is  not 
a  party  to  It,  the  United  States  has  made  use 
of  herbicides  and  tear  gas  in  Southeast  Asia. 
However,  the  President  has  already  sharply 
curtailed  the  use  of  such  agents.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Administration,  with  its  record 
of  achievement  in  this  field,  will  be  agreeable 
to  a  prohibition  on  the  future  use  of  herb- 
icides and  tear  gas  in  war.  And  I  trust  It  will 
recognize  an  opportunity  to  save  the  Proto- 
cal  by  accepting  a  Senate  recommendation  to 
seek  appropriate  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  disputed  provision.  Such  a  compromise 
would  be  both  good  law  and  sound  policy. 
The  search  for  accommodation  on  Issues  of 
this  kind  U  the  llfeblood  of  the  American 
community.  So  it  has  been  since  our  nation 
was  founded. 

Nowhere    la    this    point    expressed    more 
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cogently  than  on  the  very  last  day  of  the 
debate  on  the  new  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  September  18,  1787.  The  final  vote 
was  only  minutes  away  when  the  Chairman 
recognized  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

"I  confess  that  there  are  several  parts  of 
this  Constitution  wlilch  I  do  not  at  present 
approve."  Dr.  Franklin  began.  "But  I  am  not 
sure  I  shall  never  approve  them.  For  .  .  .  the 
older  I  grow  the  more  apt  I  am  to  doubt  my 
own  judgment  .  .  ." 

Then  Benjamin  Franklin  concluded  with 
these  famous  words:  "On  the  whole  air.  I 
cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that  every 
member  of  the  Convention  who  may  still 
have  objections  to  it  would,  with  me,  on  this 
occasion  doubt  a  little  of  his  own  InfaUlbil- 
ttv." 

And  so.  doubting  a  little  of  their  own  in- 
fallibility. Dr.  Franklin  and  his  colleagues 
took  their  vote.  And  that  is  how  our  gov- 
ernment began. 

No  one  was  fully  satisfied  that  day  in 
Philadelphia.  No  one  knew  the  moral  delight 
of  having  turned  his  private  vision  into  pub- 
lic reality.  And  yet,  the  product  of  their 
common  efforts  was  a  frame  of  government 
which  has  lasted  for  over  180  years.  It  de- 
serves to  last  much  longer,  and  I  believe  it 
win. 

Like  those  men.  we,  too,  can  overcome  the 
circumstances  of  our  time.  We,  too,  can 
bridge  the  gaps  and  heal  the  scars  and  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  our  people,  if  only  we,  like 
they,  will  doubt  a  little  of  our  own  Inf  alUbil- 
Ity.  recognize  our  need  for  one  another,  and 
move  on  together  In  loving  pursuit  of  our 
common  dreams. 


S    635,  STATE  MINERAL  INSTITUTE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14,  I  indicated  that  I  would  be  insett- 
ing in  the  Record  certain  statements  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Inteilor  and  Insular  Aflfairs  at 
its  April  28, 1971  hearings  on  S.  635,  a  bill 
to  establish  State  mineral  institutes. 

Today  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Saiate  three  more  of  the 
outstanding  statements  presented  at 
that  hearing. 

The  first  of  these  statements  was  pre- 
•^nted  by  Dr.  Oscar  G.  Marzke,  vice 
president  for  fiindamaital  research, 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  Dr.  Marzke 
pointed  out  that  United  States  Steel  had 
only  been  able  to  hire  about  15  percent 
of  the  needed  mining  engineers  in  the 
1967-68  period,  and  while  the  situation 
somewhat  Improved  during  the  1969-70 
period,  United  States  Steel  was  still  only 
able  to  hire  about  45  percent  of  the 
needed  mining  engineers.  ConciirrenUy, 
the  corporation  was  only  able  to  hire 
about  60  percent  of  the  needed  metal- 
lurgists during  the  1967-68  period,  and 
about  70  percent  during  the  196&-70 
period.  Dr.  Marzke  indicated  that  the 
improvement  in  hiring  was  in  some 
measure  due  to  a  decrease  in  d«nand  for 
such  people  by  other  Industries,  and  also 
due  to  the  general  economic  climate 
which  has  occasioned  a  reduction  in  the 
needs  of  the  corpoiration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Marzke's  full  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Statement  or  Da.  Oscab  T.  Mabzkk 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: My  liame  is  Oscar  Marzke.  I  am 
Vice  President  fbr  Fundamental  Research  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  I  am 
here  today  as  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  General  Research  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  a  committee  com- 
posed of  top  level  research  administrators  for 
some  35  major  steel  companies.  The  Com- 
mittee supports  this  BUI.  Another  major 
Committee  of  the  Institute,  that  on  Manu- 
facturing Problems,  which  is  a  Committee 
made  up  of  principal  operating  or  produc- 
tion officers  of  the  member  companies,  also 
supports  the  BUI. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  many  of  us 
In  the  steel  Industry  concerned  with  its  tech- 
nology have  been  painfully  aware  of  the 
shortage  of  an  adequate  numl)er  of  properly 
trained  personnel  In  mining  and  process  met- 
allurgy. Under  the  term  process  metallurgy, 
I  am  including  beneflclatlon  of  ores,  smelt- 
ing, refining,  and  casting. 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  for  materials  of 
improved  characteristics  for  mUltary,  space 
and  atomic  energy  applications,  the  Federal 
Government  made  large  sums  of  money  avail- 
able to  academic  institutions  for  research 
and  development  of  new  materials  and  for 
training  manpovrer  necessary  for  this  type 
of  work.  Interest  In  a  field  usually  goes  where 
the  money  is.  Consequently,  there  was  a  pro- 
nounced buUdup  of  research  and  teaching 
capabilities  in  what  Is  now  often  referred  to 
as  the  field  of  Materials  Science.  This,  how- 
ever, was  In  general  accompanied  by  a  de- 
terioration in  mlrUng  and  process  metaUurgy 
activities.  A  vicious  cycle  developed  In  these 
latter  areas.  The  lack  of  money  resulted  in 
reduced  research  by  the  professors.  This  was 
evident  to  the  students  with  the  result  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  In  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  students. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  representatives  of  the  majority  of 
the  Ptederal  science  and  technology  funding 
agencies  on  several  occasions  during  the  past 
several  3rear8.  The  usual  reaction  of  these 
representatives  was  that  this  problem  is  one 
for  the  metals  Industry  to  handle;  It  is  not 
one  of  national  concern.  WhUe  the  metals 
Industry  does,  of  course,  recognize  its  obli- 
gation, the  fiinda  which  it  has  available  for 
support  of  research  in  academic  institutions 
cannot  approach  those  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment. The  industry  has  for  many  years 
supported  on  a  significant  scale  the  acqtilsl- 
tlon  of  basic  or  fundamental  Information  rel- 
ative to  reduction  and  refining  operations. 
In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  support 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  I  Ijclleve  the  situation  would  be 
even  more  serious  than  it  is  now. 

I  do  not  propose  to  elaborate  upon  what 
has  happened  in  the  academic  institutions. 
This  has  been  discussed  In  considerable  detail 
in  the  National  Academy  of  Sdences  re- 
port entttled.  "Mineral  Science  and  Te**- 
nology:  Needs,  Challenges  and  Opportuni- 
ties." It  wlU  undoubtedly  be  further  dis- 
cussed by  the  academic  people  who  are  also 
scheduled  to  testify  In  behalf  of  this  BUI. 

You  may  well  ask  what  has  industry  been 
doing  to  meet  its  requirements  for  person- 
nel in  these  fields.  It  has  taken  people  hav- 
ing related  training  and  experience  and  re- 
trained them  at  considerable  expense  of 
both  time  and  money.  It  has  also  brought  in 
people  from  abroad.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to 
you  that  at  a  recent  conference  concerned 
with  steelmaklng  18%  of  the  technical  ps^rs 
wwre  given  by  foreigners.  An  addltlcaial  10% 
were  authored  by  foreign  trained  personnel 
working  for  U.S.  companies.  In  my  own  re- 
search group  working  in  this  area,  about  25% 
of  the  key  people  received  their  training 
abroad. 

Ours,  that  la  VS.  Stem's,  Operating  De- 
partment informed  me  that  in  19«7-68  they 


were  able  to  hire  oiUy  about  60%  of  tli* 
metaUurglsts  and  16%  of  the  mining  en- 
gineers they  needed.  In  19a&-70,  the  situa- 
tion Improved  somewhat;  they  were  able  to 
hire  70%  of  the  metaUurglsts  and  45%  of 
the  mining  engineers.  The  improvement  In 
the  hiring  of  metallurgists  was  in  some  meas- 
ure due  to  the  decrease  In  demand  for  such 
people  by  other  industrtee.  Today  because  of 
the  general  economic  climate,  we  are  able  to 
meet  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  our 
needs,  but  I  must  add  that  our  needs  have 
decreased  also. 

The  present  situation  we  believe  Is  only 
temp<»ary;  hopefuUy  the  economy  wUl  im- 
prove In  the  very  near  future.  Furthwmore, 
our  indiistry  is  faced  with  several  major  new 
problems,  problems  that  will  reqvilre  addi- 
tional Imowledge  and  people  with  ertenalva 
training  in  process  or  extractive  metaUurgy 
These  problems  are  the  result  of  ( 1)  restric- 
tions imposed  by  ecological  demands  and  leg- 
islation;  (2)  the  need  to  utilize  lower  grade 
raw  materials  and  the  growing  emphasU  on 
recycling  of  waste  materials;    (3)    demands 
for  improved  workmg  conditions;  (4)  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  on  costs  of  facilitleB:  and 
(5)  the  increase  In  cost  of  production  due  to 
higher  wage  rates.  The  accumulative  effect  of 
these  factors  demand  major  improvements 
in  the  control  of  existing  processes  and  will 
force  the  introduction  of  new.  perhaps  radi- 
cally new.  technology.  Unrestricted  imports 
will  increase  the  pressures  for  economic  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  While  swne  of  these 
may  not  ncwTnally  t>e  considered  r.pproprlate 
problems  for  academic  research.  aU  of  them 
require  more  knowledge  and  understanding 
which  are  the  products  of  basic  or  fuiKla- 
mentai  research.  Traditionally  such  research 
Is  carried  out  In  academic  institutions.  The 
application   of   these  basic  findings  to  the 
solution  of  the  real  problems  which  is  indus- 
try's responsibility  will  require  more  crea- 
tive, highly  trained  people.  Again,  the  unl- 
vM^tles  are  the  source  for  these.  This  BlU 
should  help  to  meet  the  knowledge  and  man- 
power requirements.  It  would  greatly  assist 
our  Industry  to  meet  Its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond statement  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Richey,  president  of  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  Mr.  Richey  dis- 
cusses the  efforts  of  his  company  In  at- 
tempting to  encourage  young  pec^ile  to 
enter  the  mining  field.  And  I  think  he 
makes  a  particularly  telling  point  with 
respect  to  Lehigh  University,  and  I  shall 
quote  from  his  statement: 

I  cite  here  an  example  that  has  occurred 
affecting  my  own  company.  Because  of  tlM 
high  degree  of  technical  training  and  the 
complete  all  around  education  they  Ob- 
tained, my  company  in  the  past  employed  a 
numl>er  of  mining  engineering  graduates 
from  Lehigh  University;  so  many  that  one 
of  them  Jokingly  suggested  that  we  change 
the  name  of  the  oon^>any  from  the  Valley 
Camp  Coal  Con^)any  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Camp  Coal  Company.  But  this  source  of  «n- 
glneeis  is  no  longer  avallatde  to  us  sUica 
Lehigh  no  longer  offers  a  degree  in  mining 
engineering.  In  fact,  to  my  knowledge  only 
four  or  possibly  five  universities  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  offer  degrees  in  mining 
engln«enng. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Richey's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

STATnCXNT   0»   HKmBKST    S     RlCHTT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: My  name  la  Herbert  8.  Blobey 
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and  I  am  from  Olereland,  Oblo.  In  addition  to 
b«lng  President  of  The  VaUey   Camp   Coal 
Oomp^iiy.  I  am  currenUy  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  National  Coal  Association.  I  appear  here 
today  on  behalf  of  my  company   and   the 
auoclaUon  to  express  atrong  support  for  S 
68fi.    Aocompanytng    me    la    Mt.    Roger    M 
Haynes.     Director-Employee    Relations     for 
Consolidation   Coal   Company.    Mr.   Haynee 
because  of  his  extensive  experience  In  per- 
sonnel recruiting,  wiu  tell  the   Committee 
niore  about  the  details  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

The  coal  Industry  today  faces  unprece- 
dented chaUenges.  For  one  thing  it  must  com- 
ply with  the  extreme  requirements  of  the 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  which  became 
MTectlve  Just  over  a  year  ago.  I  say  extreme 
because  many  requirements  of  that  Act  are  In 
advance  of  current  technology  and  In  ad- 
vance of  the  technical  ablUtles  of  the  mining 
and  safety  personnel  available  today.  In  ad- 
dition to  technical  problems  which  must  be 
solved  relating  to  imderground  mining  the 
coal  mine  Industry  is  also  confronted  with 
demands  for  stricter  controls  over  surface 
mining,  and  even  more  stringent  regulations 
over  the  burning  of  coal. 

As  the  demand  for  ooal  Increaees,  and  as 
the  regulaUons  under  which  it  Is  produced 
and  used  become  more  stringent,  there  la 
obviously  a  need  for  more  technically  trained 
personnel,  particularly  qualified  engineers 
and  safety  experts.  Their  aklUs  are  more  In 
demand  today  than  ever  before  and  the  need 
for  such  personnel  will  oonUnue  to  increase 
Yet  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
In  which  the  number  of  colleges  and  imlver- 
BlUes  with  accredited  departments  of  mining 
engineering  are  declining,  and  the  number  of 
degrees  granted  In  mining  engineering  are 
faUlng  off  rather  rapidly. 

I  fear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  situation 
has  been  unrecognized  for  too  long;  hence 
the  necessity  for  thU  Important  leglalaUon 
which  would  encourage  more  young  men,  and 
even  women,  to  consider  a  future  career  In 
the  coal  mining  and  reUted  Industries 
Establishing  appropriate  research  and  train- 
ing centers  in  the  states  and  providing  funds 
for  reaearch  In  areas  related  to  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  our  natural  mineral  re- 
sources, including  ooal.  will  attract  qualified 
teachers  who  In  turn  will  stimulate  potenual 
students  to  enroU.  Without  strong  support 
from  the  Federal  government,  I  feel  sure 
there  will  be  a  further  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  accredited  mining  engineering  depart- 
ments and  an  almort  certain  decrease  in  the 
number  of  graduates  with  degrees  in  mining 
engineering.  * 

I  cite  here  an  example  that  has  occurred 
affecting  my  own  oompany.  Because  of  the 
nigh  degree  of  technical  training  and  the 
complete  aU  around  educaUon  they  obtained, 
my  company  in  the  past  employed  a  number 
of  mining  engineering  graduates  from  Lehigh 
unlvMslty;  so  many  that  one  of  them  Jok- 
ingly suggested  that  we  change  the  name  of 
the  company  from  The  VaUey  Camp  Ooal 
Oompany  to  The  Lehigh  Valley  Camp  Coal 
Oompany.  But  this  source  of  englneeis  Is  no 
longer  available  to  tis  since  Lehigh  no  longer 
Mfers  a  degree  In  mining  engineering,  in 
ract,  to  my  knowledge  only  itour  or  possibly 
Ave  uiUvePBltlea  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
offer  degrees  In  mining  engineering. 

Dr.  Elburt  Osbom,  the  director  of  the  U  S 
Bureau  of  Mines,  has  pointed  out  the  parallel 
between  our  dependence  on  mineral  re- 
sources and  agricultural  resource*  In  the 
case  of  agriculture,  federal  and  matching 
state  funds  are  regiUarly  appropriated  for 
research  purpoeea.  This  has  led  to  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  men  trained  to  deal  with 
agrlcnitiiral   problems. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  comparable  pro- 
gram for  mineral  resources,  despite  the  fact 
that  our  mineral  resources  provide  the  raw 
materials  for  our  mills,  factories,  and  power 
plants.  In  fact,  I  cannot  think  of  any  prod- 
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uct  or  service  that  exists  today  that  In  some 
way  does  not  originate  from  a  mineral  re- 
source or  process;  and  yet,  aU  of  the  mineral 
Industries  are  in  trouble  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons; we  find  ourselves  In  this  crucial  period 
With  a  shortage  of  trained  technical  ner- 
Bonnei.  *^ 

Many,  if  not  most  of  the  management  posi- 
tions In  the  coal  Industry  today  are  occu- 
pied by  men  who  have  been  trained  In  en- 
gineering. There  are  several  routes  the  grad- 
uate engineer  may  travel  toward  the  execu- 
tive level  in  a  coal  company.  From  a  starting 
salary  of  perhaps  $860  to  $1,000  per  month, 
the  graduate  engineer  may  advance  through 
the  engineering,  mine  operaUon,  safety  and 
research,  and  possibly  even  sales  funcUons 
His  salary  and  other  benefits  wUl  normally 
Increase  untU  he  may  well  become  a  highly 
paid  corporate  executive.  The  emphasis  on 
Improved  technology  means  that  many  man- 
agement positions  of  high  responslbUlty  will 
continue  to  be  occupied  by  men  with  special 
engineering  skills. 

Ooal  production  has  been  increasing  and 
It  must  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future  if 
the  nation's  demands  for  energy  are  to  be 
met.  Coal  is  by  far  our  most  abundant  fuel 
resource.  According  to  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey estimates,  it  constitutes  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  our  proven  fuel  reserves  On  the 
other  hand,  our  reserves  of  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  are  severely  limited.  Known  re- 
serves of  gas.  our  most  critically  short  fuel 
are  expected  to  be  exhausted  before  the  year 
2000;  hence,  many  experts  Indicate  that 
methods  for  converting  coal  Into  pipeline 
quality  gas  wUl  be  required  before  the  end 
of  the  next  decade 

The  situation  with  liquid  fuels  has  not 
reached  the  same  critical  stage  as  has  gas 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  had  Its  hand  on  the  spigot 
which  controls  foreign  oU  Imports.  Recent 
history  Indicates  that  when  the  domesUc  oU 
supply  gets  a  little  tight,  the  government 
opens  the  spigot  a  bit  wider.  But  that  situa- 
tion may  be  changing  for,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  past  several  months,  foreign  governments 
bave  been  more  Inclined  to  Uke  a  firmer 
poslUon  m  making  their  petroleum  supplies 
availab  e  to  us.  Further,  many  Americans, 
particularly  those  on  the  east  and  west 
,*!^n<.?^*  distressed  by  their  dependence  on 
unreliable  foreign  oU  as  their  principal 
source  of  energy.  In  any  event,  we  know  that 
the  domestic  supplies  of  gas  and  oil  cannot 

^'J^n  *°»  "^^  ""^  ""^^  indeflnitely. 
This  win  put  additional  pressure  on  the  coal 

ISStl^n.'"'*'''^  '^  '**'  gasification  and 
Special  skUls,  acquired  only  through  tech- 
nical training.  wUl  be  required  to  meet  the 
new  burdens  which  vrtll  be  placed  upon  the 
ooal  industry.  The  enactment  of  legislation 

f^,"^  *ili*  ii''*'  °^  ^-  ^5  ^^  ^^P  to  meet 
this  need  We  urge  Its  approval  at  the  earUeat 
possible  date. 

In  closing  the  thought  comes  to  my  mind 

w„hf  ^w"  ^y  ^  "^^K  yourselves— all 
?*^«o;  ^  Rlchey,  you're  here  to  support 
3.  635,  but  how  would  Its  passage  affect  your 
company  and  how  would  you  take  advantage 
of  the  increased  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  mining  educaUon  which  the  blU  would 
provide? 

Gentlemen,  all  of  my  company's  mines 
are  located  In  West  Virginia;  perlodicaUy 
we  visit  local  high  schools  near  our  mines 
where  we  talk  to  students  in  assembly  show 
them  movies  produced  by  the  National  Coal 
Association,  and  talk  to  them  about  min- 
mg.  This  Is  followed  by  an  Invitation  to  vUlt 
our  properties,  engineering  departmenU 
shops,  coal  preparaUon  plants,  and  under- 
groimd  mines. 

To  cite  a  specific  example,  we  recently  put 
on  such  a  program  at  a  high  school  In  Wheel- 
ing. West  Virginia.  A.  a  result  of  the  assem- 
bly program,  twenty  students  visited  us  and 
seven  Indicated  a  desire  and  Interest  to  study 
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mining.  I  was  told  as  late  as  yesterday  mom- 
lug  that  two  more  have  ahown  sufllolaat 
interest  to  wtwk  for  us  this  summer  and 
then  enroU  at  Weat  VUglnla  University  to 
study  mining.  Believe  me,  Weot  VlrglnU  Uni- 
versity is  an  excellent  mining  school,  but  It 
is  the  only  one  avaUable  In  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  U  my  feeling  that  passage 
of  S.  636  would  permit  more  students  to  at- 
tend more  schools,  and  thus  produce  a  more 
varied  educational  experience  which  my  com- 
pany and  certainly  the  Industry  badly  needs 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee  and  present  my  views 
on  this  Important  legislation.  I  wUl  now  ask 
Mr.  Roger  Haynes.  Director-Employee  Rela- 
tions, Consolidated  Coal  Company,  to  con- 
tinue this  presentation  endorsing  8.  635. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
statement  presented  to  the  committee  on 
April  28,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  is  the  statement  of  Mr 
Roger  M.  Haynes.  director  of  employee 
relations.  Consolidated  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Haynes  made  some  especially  tell- 
ing points  wherein  he  shows  that  the 
demand  for  engineers  in  Just  the  coal 
industry  would  exceed  the  total  supply 
by  68  men.  In  other  words,  the  present 
production  of  qualified  engineers  by  our 
universities  will  not  even  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  coal  industry  if  you 
gave  no  consideration  to  any  of  the  other 
mining  industries.  As  Mr.  Haynes  ex- 
plains, the  number  to  be  graduating 
through  the  year  1975  is  already  deter- 
mined, and  the  5-year  demand  exceeds 
the  5-year  supply  by  582  men. 

Mr.  Hayne$  points  out  five  of  the  fac- 
tors which  have  caused  the  serious  short- 
age of  mining  engineers.  Tlie  fourth  and 
fifth  factors  he  recites  are  worthy  of 
special  notice,  and  I  shall  quote  them: 

Fourth — ^Due  to  lack  of  funds  and  Interest 
the  mining  schools  are  weak  In  the  areas  of 
research.  As  a  result,  their  ablUty  to  attract 
top  quality  research  scientists  and  professors 
has  suffered. 

Fifth— Because  of  the  drop  In  enrollment 
and  Increased  coets  of  education,  some  min- 
ing schools  have  closed.  Only  20  schools  now 
offer  courses  In  mining,  and  some  of  these 
are  In  combination  with  other  disciplines. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  almost  axiomatic 
that  research  capabUity  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education  provides  a  concomi- 
tant capabUlty  for  training  and  educa- 
Uon. It  is  anticipated  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  benefits  to  the  Nation  re- 
sulting from  enactment  and  implemen- 
tation of  my  bill,  S.  635,  will  be  in  the 
form  of  spinoff  education  of  engineers 
scientists,  and  technicians.  Mr.  Haynes' 
statement  graphically  portrays  the  ur- 
gency of  providing  greater  capability  for 
the  production  of  trained  professionals 
in  the  minerals  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Haynes'  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXATIMBNT   OF   ROOEK   M.    HATms 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: My  name  Is  Roger  M  Haynes  I 
am  Director  of  Employee  Relations— Consoil- 
dated  Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

I  appear  here  today,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  coal  Industry  to  urge  this 
Committee  to  approve  S.  636  which  recognizee 
the  need  for  significant  government  support 
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In  areas  of  research,  Investigations,  and  ex- 
perimentations ...  as  well  as  for  tba  train- 
ing of  scientists,  engineers,  and  technlclana 
m  coal  mining,  ooal  mining  safety,  health  of 
the  coal  miner,  coal  mined  land  reclamation 
and  other  associated  activities  related  to  the 
coal  Industry. 

Coal  makes  up  80  per  cent  of  our  nation's 
proven  fuel  reserves — reserves  that  are  esti- 
mated at  anywhere  from  800  billion  to  more 
than  one  trillion  tons.  Total  U.S.  coal  pro- 
duction in  1970  was  696  million  tons.  Based 
on  a  combination  of  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Reports  and  our  Company's  Internal 
energy  studies,  coal  production  for  IB71  Is 
estimated  at  616  million  tons.  For  1976  .  .  . 
680  million  tons.  For  1980  .  .  .  770  million 
tons.  And  for  1986,  coal  production  Is  esti- 
mated at  860  million  tons. 

Many  things  could  happen  which  would 
require  the  growth  of  our  Industry  to  be 
even  greater.  Short  supplies  of  natural  gas 
and  petroleum  products,  delays  In  nuclear 
energy  power  faculties,  and  so  forth  .  .  . 
would  Increase  the  demand  for  this  natural 
resoxirce  of  proven  reserves. 

Our  dilemma  Is  this;  At  a  time  when  the 
demand  for  coal  Is  ever  Increasing  as  an 
energy  fuel  for  electrical,  ete^  and  other  In- 
dustrial markets  .  .  .  the  supply  of  compe- 
tent research  scientists,  trained  engineiers 
and  technicians  needed  to  Improve  produc- 
tion techniques — to  solve  problraos  of  health 
and  safety — to  solve  problems  of  land  rec- 
lamation and  environmental  control — Is 
simply  not  available  today.  Not  only  are 
these  areas  of  vital  ImpMrtance  neglected, 
but  there  also  are  Insufficient  mining  engi- 
neers and  technicians  to  take  care  of  the 
growth  of  present  mining  activities! 

Only  20  colleges  and  unlvMvltles  in  the 
entire  United  States  offer  \indergraduate  de- 
grees In  mining  engineering  or  related  areas. 
Last  year  132  mining  engineers  graduated 
from  these  universities.  It  is  anticipated  that 
148  will  graduate  this  May,  with  an  esti- 
mated 14  additional  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer term.  By  this  year's  end,  there  will  have 
been  only  164  graduating  nation-wide  dur- 
ing 1971.  (See  Table  1.) 

We  have  Just  this  past  week  completed  a 
study  of  mining  engineering  enrollments  at 
the  20  universities  offering  a  mining  cur- 
rlculimi.  The  current  total  of  enrollments, 
nation-wide.  Including  advanced  degree  stu- 
dents is  only  992.  Based  upon  the  engineer 
student  retention  percentages  published  In 
the  "Engineer  Manpower  Bulletin."  April, 
1987.  the  maximxun  number  of  mining  engi- 
neers that  can  be  expected  to  graduate  with 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  the  five-year 
period  1971-1976  Is  723. 

To  put  this  supply  of  mining  engineers  Into 
some  type  of  perspective  please  refer  to 
Table  n.  Uy  onnpany.  at  the  present  Ume. 
has  a  percentage  ratio  of  technically  trained 
manpower  to  total  manpower  of  2.8%.  If 
you  were  to  ass\ime  that  this  percentage  was 
about  right,  even  though  we  believe  it  to 
be  far  too  low,  and  project  It  for  the  entire 
coal  Industry — the  total  number  of  teeh- 
nlcaUy  trained  people  In  our  Industry  today 
U  8340. 

Just  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  a  net 
Increase  of  86  are  needed  each  year.  When 
this  Is  combined  with  a  conservative  estimate 
of  5%  leaving  the  Industry  each  year  due 
to  joining  mine  machinery  manufacturers, 
mine  service  organisations,  government  agen- 
cies, retirement,  death,  and  disability,  the 
requirement  this  year  is  262  engineers . . .  367 
next  year  .  .  .  261  during  1973  .  .  .  266  during 
1974  . . .  and  209  during  1976.  By  1980.  293  wUl 
be  needed  annually  and  this  Increases  to  818 
annually  by  1986. 

As  you  can  see,  If  no  bachelor  level  gradu- 
ates were  to  enter  graduate  school ...  If  none 
were  to  enter  the  military  serrioe  ...  If  none 
were  to  Join  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  other 


government  agencies . . .  U  none  were  to  Join 
equipment  design  firms  or  manufacturers . . . 
U  none  were  to  enter  copper,  lead,  Blno  or 
other  mining  fields  . . .  and  all  Joined  ooal 
mining  firms  this  year,  the  demand  would 
exceed  the  supply  by  68  men  I 

The  number  to  be  graduating  through  the 
year  1976  Is  already  determined,  and  the  S- 
year  demand  exceeds  the  6-year  supply  by 
682  men. 

Obviously,  engineers  from  other  disciplines 
such  as  Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical,  and 
Industrial  engineering  mvist  be  encouraged 
to  Join  the  mining  Industry. 

The  serious  shortage  of  rnining  engineers 
has  been  caused  by  several  factors : 

First — ^Because  of  the  general  public  Im- 
pression that  nuclear  energy  would  replace 
coal  as  an  energy  source  in  power  generation, 
the  public  felt  that  the  Importance  of  the 
coal  indvxstry  had  declined. 

Second — An  unawareness  of  opportunities 
In  mining  engineering  at  the  high  school 
level.  Many  students  (and  even  their  coun- 
selors) have  not  been  familiar  with  the 
mining  engineering  curriculum. 

Third — Some  young  men  shy  away  from 
a  career  In  coal  rnining  because  of  poor  health 
and  safety  records  ...  as  weU  as  environ- 
mental conditions  over  the  years. 

Fourth — ^Due  to  lack  of  funds  and  Interest, 
the  mining  schools  are  weak  in  the  areas  of 
research.  As  a  resiilt,  their  abUlty  to  attract 
top  quality  research  scientists  and  profes- 
sors has  suffered. 

Fifth — Because  of  the  drop  In  enrollment 
and  Increased  costs  of  education,  some  min- 
ing schools  have  closed.  Only  20  schools  now 
offer  courses  In  mining,  and  some  of  these 
are  in  combination  with  other  disciplines. 

We  m  the  ooal  Industry  have  taken  meas- 
ures in  order  to  attract  more  young  men — 
and  women — to  the  ooal  technology  field 
through  research  grants  and  scholarships  to 
mining  schools  .  .  .  and  through  university 
Sununer  En^>loyment  and  Co-Op  Programs. 
We  are  also  actively  conducting  educational 
campaigns  in  the  high  schools.  But.  ire  feel 
as  though  we  are  on  a  treadmill. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  Interest  of  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  research  and 
production-oriented  engineers  and  techni- 
cians needed  to  solve  this  Industry's  prob- 
lems ...  I  brieve  It  will  take  a  PedoaUy 
supported  program,  as  proposed  In  this  BUI, 
S.635. 

Such  Research  and  Training  Centers  at 
State  Universities  would  offer  a  challenge 
to  the  research,  health,  safety  and  environ- 
mental experts  who  would  teach  at  these 
Centers.  These  knowledgeable  professors 
would.  In  turn,  attract  more  young  men  and 
women  to  mining  engineering  through  a 
more  meaningful  and  more  q>eclall2ed  cur- 
riculum. 

This  Industry  reoognlzea  that  we  have  the 
responsibUity  to  attack  and  solve  the  tech- 
nical problems  relative  to  safer  coal  mines, 
healthier  coal  mines,  'mproving  working  con- 
ditions In  the  mines,  and  feasible  ways  of 
oontrolllng  the  environmental  problems 
created  In  the  mining  process.  This  Industry 
recognizes  the  need  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  utilize  technically  trained  Inspectors  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  ...  I  mention  these 
facts  In  order  to  strengthen  the  reason  for 
our  appearance  here  today. 

The  proposed  Research  and  Training  Cen- 
ters In  each  State  could — ^because  of  their 
two-fold  purpose — enable  mining  engineers 
to  specialize  and;  therefc»'e,  be  more  valuable 
to  Industry.  Today,  for  example,  in  our  min- 
ing research  function,  we  do  not  have  one 
active  mining  engineer  who  Is  a  specialist  In 
Itock  Mechanics — or  Computer  Simulation — 
or  Exploration.  We  are  unable  to  hire  a  min- 
ing engineer  with  Interest  in  equipment  de- 


sign I  We  do  not  have  enough  engineers  to 
draw  on  with  advanced  degrees. 

It  is  felt  that  the  prc^>08ed  Centers  would 
also  give  the  engineer  adequate  time  In  or- 
der to  follow-through  on  specific  research 
projects.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  In  the 
current  method  of  conducting  research  in 
universities  la  that — research  Is  of  short  dura- 
tion. An  engineer  preparing  his  thesis  works 
In  highly  theoretical  areas,  and  his  research 
La  done  on  a  smaU  scale  in  a  laboratory  or 
library.  In  most  cases,  he  does  not  receive 
any  practical  experience  in  a  productive  mine. 
If  a  student  could  get  aoademlc  training  plus 
field  research  and  application,  he  would  have 
a  more  positive  direction  upon  graduation. 
He  would  be  better  qualified  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  coal  technology. 

In  the  area  of  Health  and  Safety  in  min- 
ing:— Industry  is  devoting  much  of  Its  ex- 
pertise in  arriving  at  solutions  to  problems, 
but  again,  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
trained  technicians  we  are  not  able  to  pro- 
gress as  rapidly  as  we  must  in  order  to  provide 
a  m<x«  productive  environment  in  which  to 
work. 

More  technicians  are  needed  for: 

The  study  and  evaluation  of  roof  control 
systems.  Including  more  specialisation  In 
rock  mechanics. 

The  study  of  mine  ventilation  systems.  In- 
cluding degasiflcatlon  and  dilution  of  meth- 
aiM  gases. 

Fire  prevention  controls  and  alarms. 

Besplrable  dust  oontroL 

Study  of  noise  levels. 

A  study  of  safety  Involved  with  equipment. 
For  example,  the  new  Health  and  Safety  Act 
requires  protective  canopies  over  equipment. 
Engineers  are  needed  for  the  development  of 
these  systems. 

More  tectmlclans  are  needed  to  assist  cur- 
rent projects  on  the  degasiflcatlon  of  the 
coal  seam  before  mining. 

Much  researeh  effort  should  be  directed 
toward  tiie  devising  of  new  mining  tech- 
niques that  would  provide  not  only  safer, 
healthier  working  conditions — but  also  suffi- 
cient production  to  satisfy  the  Nation's  re- 
quirements In  the  futtire. 

Developments  such  ss  remote  control  min- 
ing— contlnuotiB  haulage — temporary  roof 
support  that  Is  movable — Indestructible  min- 
ing machines — hydraulic  mining  and  trans- 
portation— ^must  be  i>erfected. 

One  of  the  most  basic  researoh  areas  In 
which  additional  mining  engineers  are 
needed — is  the  development  of  Selective  Min- 
ing Techniques.  Experiments  are  cturently 
being  conducted  at  Peimsylvanla  State  Uni- 
versity, supported  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
seareh, In  which  they  are  making  investi- 
gations of  the  petrographlc  components  of 
coal.  In  breaking  down  these  components, 
research  experiments  can  determine  which 
portions  of  specific  coal  seams  are  best  salted 
for  utilizing  the  coal  for  coking,  pipelines, 
conversion  Into  gasoline  or  gas,  and  so  forth. 

We  do  not  have  adequate  knowledge  in 
this  area  and  are  therefore,  handicapped  In 
that  we  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
coal  material  we  bring  above  ground  to  the 
extent  we  should.  Selective  Mining  Tech- 
niques can  develop  better  production  proc- 
esses .  .  .  more  efficient  preparation  plants 
.  .  .  and  can  create  an  entirely  new  area  of 
new  product  tisee  for  coal. 

Work  underground  has  to  be  better  co- 
ordinated with  work  above  ground.  Improred 
production  methods,  better  ways  of  prepar- 
ing coal  for  market,  efficient  health  and 
safety  measures,  environmental  controls  .  ■  . 
all  are  related  for  the  coal  Industry  to  con- 
tinue as  a  major  supplier  of  energy  fuel.  The 
Nation  must  have  this  energy  fuel. 

Today's  mining  operations  are  hampered 
by  a  shortage  of  adequate  researoh  facilities 
and  trained  technical  people.  We  are  so  in- 
volved with  day-to-day  pro4>lems — ^that  there 
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Is  not  much  time  to  devote  to  long  range 
mining  needs. 

In  cloeing,  Mr.  Chairm&n,  let  me  repeat 
that  the  coal  Industry  recognizee  the  serloxis 
need  for  the  establishment  of  Mineral  Re- 
source Research  and  Training  Centers  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  supportive  technol- 
ogy and  the  additional  pool  of  exp>ertly 
trained  mining  engineers  to  be  provided — 
we  can  come  up  with  lasting  and  effective 
solutions  that  wUl  help  the  coai  Industry 
to  fulfill  the  burgeoning  energy  demands  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  apypreclate  the  opportunity  to 


present  these  views  of  the  coal  Industry, 
and  urge  that  you  support  this  bill.  S.  635.  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions. 


I.  Mining  Engineering  Enrollments — 1970-71 
School  Year: 

Freshman 231 

Sophomore 229 

Junior 210 

Senior    222 

Graduate    lOO 

Total  Students 992 


n.  Mining  Engineering  Scholarships  Avail- 
able—287. 

m.  Projected  Mining  Engineers  Graduating 
with  B.S.  Degree: 

1971   184 

1972   166 

1973   164 

1974 in 

1976 107 

6  Yr.  Total 722 

Projected  graduating  students  based  on 
engineer  student  retention  percentage.  En- 
gineer Manpower  Bulletin — April  1967. 


TABLE  ll.-TECHNICALLY  TRAINED  MANPOWER  IN  BITUMINOUS  COAL  INDUSTRY 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1985 


Consolidated  current  ratio— 2.6  percent  of  total  technically  trained  manpower 3.340  3.425 

Number  of  technicalljr  (5  percent)  trained  men  leaving  industry  annually— death, 

suppliers,  government _ 167  172 

Number  of  technically  trained  men  required  (demand) _ 252  257 

Supply:  Estimated  numtxrot  graduating  mining  engineers  (U.S.  citizens) 184  166 
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GENERAL  CHAPMAN'S  ADDRESS  AT 
ARLINGTON  CEMETERY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  Memorial  Day  address  made 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  by  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Gen. 
Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.  It  is  a  moving 
statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacri- 
fice which  young  Americans  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  in  the  cause  oi 
freedom.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remasks  bt  Gen.  Ixonaro  P.  Chapman,  Jr.. 
Commandant  op  the   Marine  Corps,  Me- 
mori.\l  dat  ser\^c*,  arlington  national 
Cemetert,  Arlington,  Va..  Mat  31,  1971 
Nearly  two  centuries  ago  there  began  in 
the  young  world  called  America,  a  new  Idea. 
It    was    not.    this    new    idea,    an    academic 
postulatlon  or  an  intellectual  theory — it  was 
human  effort  and  a  wllllngneBs  to  face  hard- 
ships and  sacrifices.  It  was  a  people  Joining 
together  at  risk  of  life  and  fortune  to  create 
a  nation. 

This  new  nation,  this  new  idea,  v.-as  con- 
ceived in  the  trust  that  all  men  were  equal. 
Not  commonly  equal,  but  nobly  alike.  Noble 
enough  to  guide  their  own  destiny;  noble 
enough  to  live  by  a  law  of  equality  which 
commanded  respect  for  the  rights  and  hopes 
of  all  other  men;  and  noble  enough  to  de- 
fend, as  free  men.  the  freedom  of  their  fel- 
low men. 

Now,  In  spite  of  the  traditional  rhetoric 
which  declares  us  a  young  nation;  that  idea 
has  grown  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  five 
years  Into  a  mature  country.  A  country  which 
Is  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  older,  in  its 
steady  flow  of  government,  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  other  countries  on  this  earth. 

There  are  many  reaaons  for  our  growth  and 
our  constitutional  stability.  Primarily  it  is 
because  we  have  been  willing  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  each  new  period  in  our  history. 
We  have  been  willing  to  make  changes  wh«re 
changes  were  required.  Every  generation  of 
Americana  has  added  its  mark  of  change  to 
our  growth.  This  flexibility  has  become  a  na- 
tional characteristic,  a  heritage  of  good 
progreoB. 

But  because  thU  noble  idea  had  to  survlv« 
and  grow  in  a  real  and  threatening  world; 
Americana  had  to  face  the  reality  of  stopping 
armed  aggression  against  freedom  with  armed 
defense.  To  a  nation  of  people  dedicated  to 
peace  and  progneas,  such  defense  could  not 


be  forged  by  a  king  figure  ordering  subjects 
to  submit  to  military  service.  Defense  had  to 
be  made  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  It  had 
to  be  made  from  the  noble  principles  of 
patriotism,  loyalty,  honor,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  a  willingness  to  face  hardships  and 
sacrifices.  And  these  virtues.  the.=!e  high  and 
noble  virtues,  had  to  be  tied  together  not  by 
a  whip,  but  by  a  steady  discipline  of  respect 
and  understanding.  And  If  flexibility  in  meet- 
ing problems  has  become  a  national  charac- 
teristic, then  so  too  has  devotion  to  these 
noble  principles  by  noble  men. 

Since  our  beginning.  Americans  have  had 
to  apply  these  principles  in  the  harsh  envi- 
ronment of  nine  major  wars,  and  in  many 
other  smaller  but  no  less  deadly  armed 
threats.  And  in  all  of  these  wars  and  cam- 
paigns, American  fighting  men  have  pur- 
chased the  freedom  this  nation  needed  to 
grow  and  progress.  Now.  in  looking  at  the 
American  record  of  almost  two  centuries, 
It  is  easy  to  be  swept  up  in  its  epic — to 
see  a  then  and  a  now;  and  to  merge  the 
patriotism,  devotion  to  duty,  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  men  who  served  into  the  overall 
fabric  of  history.  But  history  belongs  to  na- 
tions, wars  are  fought  by  men.  Each  war  be- 
gins and  ends  as  a  series  of  Immediate  per- 
sonal events — human  events  of  bravery, 
sacrifices,    and    triumphs. 

We  are  Joined  together  today  to  remem- 
ber and  to  honor  the  bravery,  sacrifices,  and 
triumphs  of  all  men  who  have  fought  and 
died  to  make,  and  to  keep  our  American 
freedom.  We  are  here  not  to  commemorate 
men  who  lost  their  lives  In  conquest,  but  to 
honor  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  the 
triumph  and  progress  of  freedom 

War.  any  war.  is  the  ultimate  of  human 
folly.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
men  who  have  fought,  and  who  must  be 
constantly  ready  to  fight  to  defend  this  na- 
tion. But  theae  same  men,  American  fighting 
men  of  all  generations  have  known  and 
still  know  that  if  war  is  a  mistake — then 
defeat  la  tragedy,  a  terminal  tragedy.  Their 
service  is  a  statement  of  hope,  of  belief. 
But  their  patriotism,  their  devotion  to  duty! 
and  their  sacrifices  form  a  question:  What 
growth,  what  progress  would  this  nation 
have  made  in  it's  long  life,  if  we  had  been 
defeated  in  any  one  of  the  armed  confiicts 
of  our  hiatory? 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  history,  more 
thi>n  one  million  Americans  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  American  free- 
dom. Through  wars,  compalgna,  and  skir- 
mishes, men  of  every  color  and  creed;  men 
-Ahoee  ancestors  came  from  every  tribe  of 
the  human  race — from  every  continent  of 
this   earth    have   fought   and   died   for   this 


country.  But  they  were  all  Americans,  a 
part  of  the  spirit  that  framed  the  hope  for 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  all  men.  Our  his- 
tory, our  freedom,  our  progress  is  their 
triumph.  And  In  this,  I  think  is  the  evasive 
but  real  fragrance  of  glory. 

Now.  we  are  still  engaged  in  a  long  and 
bitter  conflict.  And  like  all  wars  in  which 
Americans  have  fought  this  Is  a  war  testing 
the  freedom  of  men  to  choose  their  own  des- 
tiny. And  as  in  all  past  struggles,  we  have 
never  had  any  intention  of  conquest,  only 
the  hope  for  the  triumph  of  the  natural 
order  of  freedom.  But  unlike  past  conflicts. 
In  this  war  our  enemies  have  been  more 
skillful  with  words  than  with  firepower.  This 
country,  the  very  cradle  of  modern  freedom 
and  reason,  has  been  accused — even  from 
within — of  imperialism,  oppression,  and 
flagrant   abuse   of   power. 

It  is  a  paradox  of  our  time  that  of  all 
the  wars  fought  by  Americans,  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  by  far  the  most  unselfish.  No 
American  gain  was  intended,  no  American 
gain  has  been  made.  It  is  a  test,  a  severe  test 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  halting  aggres- 
sion without  destroying  the  aggressor  nation. 
We've  never  had  any  desire  to  destroy  a  na- 
tion, we've  only  intended  that  another  coun- 
try be  left  to  its  own  determination.  This 
war  has  been  an  effort  to  reestablish  peace 
and  order,  by  making  It  unprofitable  for  one 
nation  to  impose  Ita  will  on  a  neighbor.  But 
It  has  taken  great  restraint  and  an  extremely 
temf>erate  application  of  power. 

Now  the  Job  is  almost  done.  American 
fighting  men  are  leaving  Vietnam.  And  they 
leave  a  nation  of  people  who  can  now  defend 
themselves,  who  can  now  govern  themselves, 
who  can  now  find  their  own  progress  through 
freedom.  And  of  the  young  Americans  who 
fought,  and  worked,  and  sacrificed  in  this 
war:  their  patriotism,  honor,  and  devotion 
to  duty  has  triumphed.  They  have  accom- 
plished their  mission.  And  their  accomplish- 
ments Join  the  list  of  Valley  Forge,  Port  Mc- 
Henry,  Gettysburg.  Belleau  Wood,  Normandy. 
Iwo  Jlma,  Chosln  Reservoir,  and  the  Naktong 
River — to  name  but  a  few. 

We  are  here  to  remember  the  heroism  of 
Americans — men  who  fought  and  died  to 
give  us  our  freedom.  And  It  would  be  In- 
appropriate to  that  memory  to  cloud  it  with 
negative  words,  because  they  were  and  they 
remain  a  positive  breed.  Men  who  triumphed, 
not  men  who  conquered.  Men  who  gave,  nnt 
men  who  grasped.  Men  who  hoped,  not  men 
who  demanded. 

This  is  the  real  military  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can service — the  purpose  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. The  American  flghtlng  man  has  always 
known  thAt  war  U  evil,  but  defeat  In  war 
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does  not  bring  peace — it  creates  even  greater 
suffering. 

These  good  men,  these  noble  Americans 
knew  well  the  meaning  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Old  Testament : 

"For  everything  there  Is  a  season,  and  a 
time  for  every  matter  under  heaven  .  .  . 

...  a  time  for  war  and  time  for  peace. 
What  gain  has  the  worker  from  his  toll?" 

Every  American  who  has  made  this  sacri- 
fice— every  Soldier,  Sailor,  Airmen,  Coast 
Guardsman,  and  Marine — has  met  the  needs 
of  his  time,  and  has  given  us  the  gain  from 
his  toil.  He  has  given  us  freedom. 

And  in  this.  I  think,  is  the  real  meaning 
of  glory. 


DETERGENTS 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment there  is  no  more  important  domes- 
tic issue  at  this  time  than  our  concern 
for  environmental  quality. 

That  concern,  however,  should  not  lead 
us  to  adopt  legislation  which  could  back- 
fire and  cause  more  environmental  prob- 
lems than  it  cures. 

In  some  instances  attacks  upon  pollu- 
tion have  been  made  at  the  wrong  point 
In  the  pollution  process.  Such  attacks 
are  about  as  effective  as  milking  a  cow 
at  the  wrong  end. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  phos- 
phates may  be  one  cause  for  the  excessive 
growth  of  algae  in  our  lakes  and  streams. 
The  natural  concern  which  legislators 
have  for  this  important  problem  has  un- 
fortunately led  many  State,  county,  and 
municipal  governments  to  ban  phosphate 
detergents  from  the  market.  Such  moves 
are  not  only  ineffective  in  removing 
phosphates  from  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
such  legislation  may  have  highly  injuri- 
ous effects  upon  our  environment. 

The  only  really  effective  way  to  remove 
phosphates  from  the  Nation's  lakes  and 
rivers  is  through  secondary  and  tertiary 
waste  treatment.  While  legislation  to  ban 
phosphate  detergents  may  satisfy  the 
general  public,  an  honest  appraisal  of 
the  situation  will  reveal  that  phosphates 
enter  the  Nation's  water  supply  from 
human  wEiste,  fertilizer  runoff,  and  other 
means.  Less  than  half  of  the  phosphates 
in  our  lakes  and  rivers  come  from  laim- 
dry  detergents.  A  ban  on  phosphate 
laundry  detergents,  consequently,  will 
not  eliminate  phosphates  and  may  give 
the  public  the  false  notion  that  the  prob- 
lem is  solved,  so  that  the  vitally  im- 
portant work  of  constructing  secondary 
and  tertiary  waste  treatment  facilities 
will  not  be  emphasized. 

In  addition  to  the  ineffectiveness  of 
such  measures,  phosphate  substitutes 
can  be  even  more  harmful  and  dangerous 
than  the  phosphate  materials  they  re- 
place. 

There  are  only  three  known  substances 
presently  available  in  quantity  which  can 
be  used  in  detergent  products  to  replace 
phosphates  and  produce  a  relatively  ef- 
fective washing  material.  One  substance 
is  the  sodium  salt  of  nitrilotrlacetate, 
better  known  as  NTA.  Late  last  year,  by 
direction  of  Federal  officials,  this  sub- 
stance was  outlawed  temporarily  until 
certain  addiUonal  safety  tests  could  be 
completed.  By  this  summary  action, 
years  of  industry  resesj-ch  and  millions 
of  dollars  were  in  effect  wiped  out  over- 
night,  not  because   of   a  certainty   of 


health  hazard,  but  because  of  a  mere 
suspicion  that  there  might  be  a  health 
hazard. 

I  do  not  contest  the  NTA  decision,  at 
least  not  at  this  time,  for  that  is  not  the 
object  of  these  remarks.  Let  me  instead 
turn  now  to  the  other  two  available  sub- 
stitutes for  phosphates. 

One  is  sodium  carbonate.  The  other  is 
sodium  metasilicate.  These  are  caustic, 
dangerous  materials.  In  order  for  a  de- 
tergent containing  them  to  be  effective 
when  used  by  the  housewives  of  America, 
the  product  must  be  highly  alkaline.  If 
such  products  should  get  in  the  eyes,  they 
can  blind  a  child.  Accidentally  ingested, 
they  can  kill.  If  ingested  or  gotten  into 
the  eyes,  and  not  treated  immediately, 
they  are  almost  certain  to  msiim. 

So  hazardous  are  these  products — and 
I  refer  to  most  of  the  new  so-called  "non- 
phosphate  detergents" — that  the  pack- 
ages containing  these  detergents  must 
bear  labels,  pursuant  to  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  warning  housewives  to 
keep  these  materials  away  from  children 
and  prescribing  smtidotes  that  must  be 
very  swiftly  administered  if  serious  in- 
jury is  to  be  avoided  through  accidental 
misuse  of  the  products. 

In  other  words,  in  our  environmental 
impatience  over  the  alleged  but  unproved 
ecological  damage  resulting  from  the  use 
of  harmless  phosphates,  we  are  encourag- 
ing Americans  from  coast  to  coast  to  re- 
sort to  substitutes  which  in  some  cases 
can  be  fairly  described  as  deadly. 

Because  of  the  way  detergents  are  cus- 
tomarily used  in  the  homes  of  America, 
every  year  large  numbers  of  small  chil- 
dren accidentally  ingest  them  and  get 
them  into  their  eyes.  A  mere  warning 
statement  on  the  package  which  small 
children  can  neither  read  nor  understand 
is  ironic  and  tragically  inadequate.  I  can- 
not believe  that  this  Government  means 
to  stand  idly  by,  clearing  such  products 
for  nationwide  use  and  simply  waiting 
until  enough  children  are  badly  hurt  be- 
fore deciding  that  the  matter  is  impor- 
tant enough  to  deserve  attention. 

Let  me  include  in  these  remarks  a  spe- 
cific example  of  what  I  am  protesting 
about.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  March  9,  1971, 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"Safe"  Detergent  Is  Seized  as  Habmtul 

(By  Lacey  Fosburgh) 
About  3,000  cases  of  two  laundry  deter- 
gents that  have  been  widely  advertised  as 
safe  for  the  environment  were  seized  by 
Federal  marshals  in  Queens  and  in  Maryland 
yesterday  because  they  were  allegedly  "ex- 
tremely dangerous,  toxic  and  hazardous"  to 
people. 

The  announcement  of  the  simultaneous 
seizures  was  made  by  Edward  R.  Naeber, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  Washington,  which  has 
recently  submitted  the  "no  phosphate"  ma- 
terials to  extensive  laboratory  testing. 

Both  products  seized  are  manufactured  by 
the  North  American  Chemical  Corporation 
of  178  Keen  Street  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  which 
Is  being  Investigated  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  Its  alleged  connections  to  organized 
crime. 


They  are  "Bohack's  No-Phosphates"  and 
•Ecolo-G,"  which  in  its  national  television 
advertisement,  shows  a  man  and  his  dog 
enjoying  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  along  a 
lovely,  deserted  beach. 

No  spokesman  for  the  Bohack  Corporation 
was  available  yesterday  afternoon  to  com- 
ment on  the  selziu%s,  but  Joseph  Yankler, 
a  partner  In  North  American,  said  his  com- 
pany would  contest  the  Government's  ac- 
tions. 

"This  product  Is  only  for  clothes  and  wash- 
ing machines,"  he  said  angrUy,  "It  doesn't 
matter  whether  its  toxic  or  not.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?  EaI  it?  Sure,  we're  going 
to  fight  the  Government  on  this." 

"Ecolo-G"  is  owned  by  North  American, 
which  in  turn  has  manufactured  the  identi- 
cal product  for  the  Bohack  Corporation  to 
sell  under  Its  own  name. 

Fred  S.  Halverson.  an  officer  in  the  bureau 
of  product  safety  for  the  FJ5.A..  said  labora- 
tory testing  last  week  showed  the  two  prod- 
ucts to  be  "extremely  dangerous. ' 

"They're  toxic,  corrosive  to  intact  skin 
and  produce,  on  contact,  a  severe  eye  irri- 
tation." he  asserted.  "They  create  an  open 
wound  on  the  skin,  an  actuea  burn.  I've 
never  seen  anything  like  it." 

The  seizures  yesterday,  he  said,  came  as 
part  of  a  wide-ranging  investigation  by  the 
F.D.A.  into  about  10  different  "pro-environ- 
ment" detergents. 

Some  of  the  chemicals  being  used  as  a 
substitute  for  phosphates — which  have 
proved  to  be  hsu-mful  to  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams — "may  all  have  direct  physical  dan- 
gers," Mr.  Halverson  said.  The  key  harmful 
chemical  the  FX).A.  is  testing,  he  said.  Is 
sodium  metasilicate. 

ACTIONS  ARE  COORDINATED 

At  about  3  P.M.  yesterday  United  States 
marshals  from  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  and  others  in  the  District  of  Maryland 
went  to  warehouses  In  Queens  and  in  Land- 
over,  Md.,  with  court  orders  to  seize  about 
1,000  cases  each  of  the  detergent. 

At  the  Bohack  warehouse  at  48-25  Metro- 
politan Avenue  In  the  Maspeth  area  of 
Queens,  they  placed  the  United  States  seal 
on  some  of  the  938  40-pound  red  cardboard 
cases.  Minutes  later,  they  returned  to  their 
offices  with  four  one-pound  cartons  to  use 
as  evidence. 

The  simple  undramatlc  act,  however,  set 
in  motion  a  wide-ranging  series  of  events. 
As  Robert  A.  Morse,  the  chief  assistant  United 
States  Attorney,  explained  it,  "The  companies 
can  either  voluntarily  recall  their  stock  and 
agree  to  comply  with  the  law  or  fight  us." 

The  law  In  this  Instance  is  the  1980  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act,  which  speci- 
fies that  all  products  with  "hazardous  com- 
ponents" must  be  labeled  with  warnings  and 
danger  signals  to  alert  the  consumer. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  pertinent  label- 
ing in  large  yellow  and  white  letters  on  the 
cartons — which  seU  for  about  $1.80  m  neigh- 
borhood  stores  all  over  the  city — state  only 
that  the  powder  "stops  pollution"  and  does 
not  harm  "rivers  and  lakes." 

Mr.  Morse,  the  FJ}A.  officials  and  others 
Involved  in  the  civil  action  against  the 
products  all  said  they  were  aware  of  simul- 
taneous InvaBtlgatlons  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment into  the  alleged  connections  be- 
tween North  American  and  organized  crime, 
but  said  their  inquiries  were  "not  related." 

The  special  Justice  Department  Task  Force 
on  Organized  Crime  working  in  the  Kastcm 
District  of  New  York  Is  IhTestlgattog  the 
possible  connections  between  several  Mafia 
"families"  In  New  Jeraey  and  Rhode  Island 
and  the  North  American  Company,  accord- 
ing to  Jamee  O.  Ducker,  an  attorney  In  the 
force. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  above  article  explains 
that  two  detergent  products  were  s^xed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  article  would  se«n  to  suggest  thai 
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these  products  were  seized  became  they 
are  toxic  and  dangeroiis.  That  misses 
the  whole  point.  They  were  seized,  not 
because  they  are  hazardous,  but  only  be- 
cause they  were  not  labeled  as  hazard- 
ous. 

In  other  words,  if  these  products  sim- 
ply can-y  an  ineffectual  warning  intended 
to  keep  small  children  from  being  hurt  by 
them,  then  it  is  all  right  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  them  shipped  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  say  this  is  wrong.  Nor  am 
I  simply  referring  to  these  two  products, 
for  I  single  them  out  only  because  the 
PDA  has  already  done  so.  I  refer  to  the 
whole  class  of  new  detergent  products 
which  are  equally  dangerous  and  which 
are  being  touted  to  the  uninformed  public 
as  a  panacea  for  detergent  environment 
problems  but  without  regard  to  their 
danger  to  youngsters  in  American  homes. 

Now  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  also  to  include 
a  March  30  FDA  release  which  drives 
that  last  point  home. 

There  being  no  objection  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

R£i..\BELiNC    Laundry    Detebceijts 

The  North  American  Chemic&l  Corporation 
of  Paterson.  New  Jersey  will  relabel  Ecolo-Q 
and  Bohack  no-pboephate  laundry  deter- 
gents to  Include  a  danger  warning  to  con- 
sumers on  the  package,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  announced  today. 

XJS.  District  Court  Judge  Orrln  Judd  In 
New  York  has  supported  the  FDA  contention 
that  the  two  products  were  "mlsbranded, 
hazardous    substances." 

Officials  of  the  detergent  manufacturing 
company  have  agreed  to  recall  and  relabel 
their  products  In  both  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets  in  44  states.  The  two  products  were 
aeleed  March  8th  In  Brooklyn.  New  York  and 
Landorer,  Maryland  on  FDA  charges  of  mis- 
branding. 

FDA  said  biological  testing  had  shown  the 
two  detergents  "to  be  toxic,  corrosive  to  In- 
tact skin  and  the  cause  of  severe  eye  Irrita- 
tion." Without  proper  labeling,  the  deter- 
gents were,  FDA  charged,  to  be  In  violation 
of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act. 

New  labeling  on  the  seized  products  will 
Include  the  following  warning: 

Danger — may  cause  btirns — ^harmful  If 
swallowed — eye    Irritant. 

Contains  sodium  metasUlcate.  Avoid  con- 
tact with  skin,  eyes,  and  mucous  membranes. 
In  case  of  external  contact  flush  with  water. 
For  eyes,  flush  with  water  for  IS  minutes  and 
get  immediate  medical  attention.  If  swal- 
lowed, give  large  quantities  of  water  or  mUk. 
Follow  with  citrus  Juice  or  dUuta  vinegar. 
Call  physician  Immediately. 

Keep  out  of  reach  of  chUdren. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  above  release  does  pre- 
cisely what  I  have  atated.  It  says  that 
these  products  which  were  recently  seized 
may  now  be  marketed  if  they  carry  a 
proper  warning  label.  In  my  opinion  such 
a  policy  flagrantly  flouta  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  truth  is,  because  of  our  concern 
for  the  environment,  many  public  serv- 
ants at  all  levels.  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  local,  have  allowed  themselves  to  get 
into  a  hopelessly  confused  and  dangerous 
posture.  The  Qovemment  knows,  from 
its  own  records,  that  children  will  surdy 
ingest  these  dangerous  products — they 
always  have — but  because  of  current 
criticisms  of  phosphate  detergents  they 
have  not  outlawed  the  dangerous  sub- 
stitutes. 
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Unfortunately,  none  of  the  jurisdictions 
which  has  acted  to  restrict  phosphate 
detergents  has  any  study  on  the  nature 
of  substitutes  available  to  take  the  place 
of  the  phosphates,  whether  or  not  they 
endanger  little  children,  or  whether  or 
not  any  such  substitute  is  effective 
enough  to  keep  clothes  and  dishes  clean. 

It  is  my  personal  judgment,  without 
having  the  benefit  of  Indepth  hearings 
which  I  hope  the  appropriate  committees 
will  conduct,  the  following  steps  are  ur- 
gently needed:  first,  forbid  the  marketing 
of  dangerous  substitutes;  second,  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  phosphates  ration- 
ally through  their  removal  from  the  Na- 
tion's waters  by  new  waste  treatment 
processes  instead  of  going  through  the 
futile,  costly  approach  of  simply  batming 
them  from  detergents. 


OPPOSITION  TO  OCEAN  MAMMAL 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  letter  to  Congressmen  and  a  res- 
olution in  which  the  600  Aleut  residents 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Alaska  have 
expressed  strong  opposition  to  S.  1315, 
the  Ocean  Mammal  Protection  Act. 

As  the  letter  and  resolution  point  out, 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  extremely  unwise  from  both  an  eco- 
logical find  an  economic  point  of  view. 
The  bill  would  reqxiire  the  termination 
of  the  Four-Nation  North  Pacific  Fur 
Seal  Convention.  If  termination  were 
permitted  to  occur,  the  continuing  ex- 
istence of  the  Alaska  fur  seal  would  be 
jeopardized.  Termination  would  result 
in  a  retrogression  to  the  preconventlon 
situation  where  seals  were  slaughtered 
indiscriminately  on  the  high  seas.  Under 
the  Convention,  the  herd  has  progressed 
from  near  extinction  to  what  Is  now  a 
healthy,  thriving  population. 

To  Insure  the  continuing  vitality  of 
the  herd,  selective  harvesting  of  bache- 
lor seals  that  have  not  foimd  a  mate  is 
necessary.  As  the  Pribilof  Islanders'  let- 
ter emphasizes,  baby  seals  are  not  killed 
in  Alaska.  The  letter  also  points  out  that 
extensive  experimentation  has  demon- 
strated that  the  swiftest,  most  painless 
harvesting  method  is  clubbing  in  the  ex- 
pert manner  practiced  by  the  residents 
of  the  Pribilofs. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  mention 
that  my  staff  has  contacted  Mr.  Tom 
Kimball,  director  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  and  Dan  Poole,  presi- 
dent of  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
to  obtain  their  views  on  S.  1315.  Both  of 
these  men  have  said  that  this  legislation 
is  unsound  in  that  it  prohibits  prudent 
management  on  the  Pribilofs  and  re- 
quires the  termination  of  the  Pur  Seal 
Convention.  Representatives  of  other 
conservation  groups  are  expected  to  ex- 
press similar  views  in  the  near  future. 

The  letter  and  resolution  make  abun- 
dantly clear  that  S.  1315  is  not  only 
unsoimd  from  a  conservation  point  of 
view;  it  is  also  unsound  ec<Hiomically. 
The  Aleut  residents  of  the  PribUof  Is- 
lands would  be  deprived  of  their  primary 
source  of  livelihood.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  Convention  Is  repealed,  other  na- 
tions would  renew  their  pelagic  sealing 
efforts,  thus  not  only  diverting  income 


from  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  foreign  na- 
tionals but  also  destroying  the  scientific 
management  program  which  has  re- 
stored the  herd. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
the  position  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  Pribilof  Islanders  and  commend  their 
letter  and  resolution  to  your  attention. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Alxttt  CoMMUNrry  Council 
St.  Paul  Island.  Alaska,  May  19,  1971. 

Deab  Senator  :  On  behalf  of  the  600  Aleut 
residents  of  St.  PaiU  and  St.  George,  PrltoUof 
Islands,  we  are  writing  to  you  about  a  bill 
known  as  the  "Ocean  Mnmmni  Protection 
Act"  (S.  1315,  HJl.  6558)  which  has  been  in- 
troduced In  this  Congress.  We  urge  you  not 
to  endorse  or  support  this  bad  legislation. 

If  you  have  been  told  that  this  bill  will 
beneat  the  Alaska  fur  seal,  you  have  been 
misled.  Title  III  of  the  bill  would  bring  about 
termination  of  the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal 
Convention.  This  would  seriously  endanger 
the  herd  and  destroy  our  only  practical 
source  of  income. 

Why  would  anybody  want  to  terminate  a 
successful  four-nation  treaty  which  has 
brought  the  fur  seal  from  near  extinction 
to  what  Is  now  a  healthy,  thriving  popula- 
tion? Because  a  well-Hnanced  advertising 
campaign  which  plays  upon  the  emotions  of 
well  meaning  people  has  vilified  our  people 
and  the  Pribilof  fur  seal  program,  one  of  the 
most  successful  International  conservation 
programs  ever  undertaken.  Do  not  be  misled 
into  believing  that  baby  seals  are  harvested 
on  the  PribUof  Islands.  No  baby  aeal3  are 
ever  harvested  on  the  Pribilofs.  The  PribUof 
Island  program  should  not  be  confused  with 
one  administered  by  the  Canadian  Oovern- 
ment  In  the  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
where  baby  hair  seals  are  harvested.  Do  not 
be  misled  into  believing  that  clubbing  the 
seals  is  Inhumane.  Extensive  testing  has 
failed  to  develop  a  quicker,  more  painleu 
method  of  harvest. 

The  PribUof  Islands  are  the  sole  breeding 
grounds  of  the  Alaska  fur  seal.  The  seal 
spends  most  of  the  year  in  the  open  seas, 
migrating  as  far  west  as  Japan  and  as  far 
south  as  the  Mexican  border.  Prior  to  the 
1911  treaty  the  herd  had  been  reduced  to 
about  120,000  because  sealers  Indiscriminate- 
ly hunted  in  the  open  seas.  Since  the  treaty 
was  entered  In  1911  sealing  on  the  open 
seas  has  been  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Japan  and  Russia.  The  herd  is 
now  maintained  at  a  level  of  about  1.3  mU- 
lion.  These  countries  abstain  from  taking 
seals  on  the  high  seas  In  return  for  a  share 
of  the  annual  regulated  harvest  of  non- 
breedlng  bachelor  males. 

The  Aleut  residents  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George  are  employed  in  the  annual  harvest 
and  in  skinning  and  curing.  These  two  com- 
munities represent  the  largest  aggregation 
of  our  people  in  the  world.  The  legislation 
would  require  our  people  to  disperse.  It  takes 
away  our  livelihood  and  gives  us  nothing 
practical  In  return. 

The  bUl  would  also  take  away  from  the  fur 
seal  the  protection  afforded  by  the  North 
Paclflo  Pur  Seal  Convention  and  give  it  no 
practical  protection.  In  place  of  the  present 
convention  the  bUl  calls  for  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  ban  all  killing  at  sea  or 
on  land.  We  frequently  stand  on  shore  and 
watoh  veosela  with  Russian,  Japanese  and 
Korean  flags  fishing  the  waters  of  the  Bering 
Sea.  Do  you  believe  that  If  the  present  treaty 
were  terminated  North  Korea  would  agree  to 
abstain  from  taking  seals  In  return  for 
nothing? 

The  Aleut  Community  urges  you  not  to 
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support  this  very  bad  legislation.  We  enoloso 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  and  petition  of  the 
Aleut  Community  CouncU  which  we  have 
submitted  to  Senator  Fred  Harris,  the  chief 
sponsor  of  8.  1315,  requesting  that  he  with- 
draw the  bUl. 

Jason  BotrxoirKOFSKT, 
President  of  the  Aleut  Community  Council. 

Oabriki,  STKPrriN, 
Vice  President  of  the  Aleut  Community 

Council. 
Enclosure. 

THI  AuuT  COMMtTNITY  CotTWCIL, 

St.  Pactl  Island,  Al.aska 

Whereas,  the  Aleut  Community  of  St.  Paul 
Island  is  organized  iinder  the  Indian  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  June  18,  1934,  as  amended 
by  the  Alaska  Act  of  May  1,  1936,  and  under 
Its  Constitution  and  Bylaws,  and  Corporate 
Charter,  are  authorized  to  do  business;  And 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  a  land  base,  which 
after  one  hundred  years  is  finally  being  made 
possible  through  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966 
authored  by  the  late  Senator  Bob  Bartlett, 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  retain  our  only  source 
of  Income  which  is  the  seal  Industry;  And 

Whereas,  through  lack  of  knowledge  of 
local  people  and  conditions  the  author  of  8. 
1315  ImpUes  that  some  one  hundred  fifty 
(160)  men  will  become  guides  and  rangen  If 
they  agree  to  stop  sealing;  And 

Whereas,  though  the  Harris  Bill,  S.  1316. 
may  address  Itself  to  a  general  condition.  It 
Is  detrimental  to  our  vray  of  life  and  future 
existence.  NOW, 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Council 
of  the  Aleut  Community  of  St.  Paul  Island, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  unorganized  Aleut  Com- 
munity of  St.  George  Island,  that  they  do  not 
endorse  8.  1316  because  it  will  kill  our  only 
source  of  Income  without  providing  any 
practical  alternative  industry  to  sustain  our 
people  and  future  on  the  islands;  further, 
that  they  do  not  want  to  move  or  be  moved' 
off  their  Islands. 

The  undersigned  residents  of  the  Aleut 
Community  of  St.  Paul  strongly  endorse  the 
above  resolution  and  respectfxilly  request  the 
Honorable  Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma 
to  withdraw  S.  1315  for  it  is  detrlmenUl  to 
our  very  livelihood.  If  S.  1315  is  passed.  It 
could  mean  the  death  of  the  largest  Aleut 
Community  in  the  world  and  we  believe  that 
this  Is  not  Mr.  Karris'  intention.  We  feel  that 
If  the  Senator  had  adequate  Information  of 
the  Pribilofa.  the  Bill  would  not  have  been 
proposed. 
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twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  ^aoe 
Sciences. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armounced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  biU  (H.R.  7109)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
ft  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my- 
self time,  to  be  charged  equally  against 
both  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (HJl.  6531)  titie,  as  foUows: 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  MUltary  Selecttve  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  mUltary  pay;  to 
autborlzs  mUltary  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Hatfield  amendment  (No.  106) 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  titie  I 
of  the  Schweiker  amendment  (No.  76), 
as  modified,  to  HJl.  6531. 


U.8.    AIR    FORCE 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Gordon  T. 
Gould.  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  generaL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U£,   NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
UjS.  Navy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomlnatioDS 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  7109)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautica 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
ana  development,  construction  of  facill- 
aes.  and  research  and  program  manage- 
naent,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 


UJ3.   ARMY 

The  aslstant  legislative  clN-k  pro- 
ceded  to  read  simdry  nominations  In  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  routine  nomina- 
tions in  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ncmilna- 
tions  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  Mr. 
I^esidait,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominations 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  lee- 
islative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  orderwl. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967-  to 
increase  miUtary  pay;  to  authorize  nill- 
tary  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year 
1972;  and  for  other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  presented  its  main  arguments 
m  opposition  to  the  poidhig  amendment 
I  do  not  care  to  make  any  further  re- 
marks at  this  time.  We  have  one  or  two 
other  speakers  whom  I  could  have  over 
here,  I  think,  in  a  few  minutes,  but  1 
think  It  Is  up  to  the  proponents  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  ameiulment.  if  they  have 
any  further  argument. 

The  ACTINa  PRBSIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 
with  the  recess  not  to  extend  beyond 
11:80  a jn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10:48  ajn.)  the  Senate  took  a  tvceea.  sub- 
ject to  the  can  of  the  Chair. 
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The  Senate  reconvened  at  11:19  a.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  presiding 
oflBcer  (Mr.  Chiles). 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (B.B..  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military-  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  debate  in  this  body  for  some 
weelLs  now  on  the  need  for  the  militairy 
draft.  There  have  been  argimients  ad- 
vanced that  it  should  be  terminated  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  that  such  a  ter- 
mination would  end  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
that  such  a  termination  would  reassert 
congressional  authority  over  military 
policies  and  that  such  a  termination 
would  restore  confidence  of  the  young  in 
the  Government. 

There  have  been  argimients  advanced 
In  favor  of  its  extension.  Basically,  the 
argument  is  that  without  the  draft,  our 
commitments  as  a  nation  and  as  a  world 
leader  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

We  are  now  considering  an  amend- 
ment which  would  terminate  the  draft 
on  July  1.  just  a  few  weeks  hence.  This 
would  require  that  the  Armed  Forces 
fully  meet  their  manpower  needs  solely 
through  voluntary  enlistments. 

If  I  believed  for  one  moment  that  the 
mihtary  could  meet  their  manpower 
needs  fully  solely  through  volunteer  en- 
listments. I  would  be  in  the  forefront 
leading  the  charge  for  a  volunteer  arm>'. 
I  favor  a  volunteer  army.  And  we  can 
have  such  a  volunteer  military  force. 

Because  I  do  believe  the  volunteer 
army  is  a  goal  we  can  reach.  I  believe 
that  the  termination  of  the  draft  on 
July  1.  or  within  the  next  year,  would 
be  folly  and  do  great  dsunage  to  the  ulti- 
mate adoption  of  a  sound  volimteer  army 
concept.  Killing  the  draft  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  planning  by  the  Army 
which  has  as  its  goal  the  volimteer  army. 
The  military  must  have  the  time  to  test 
various  ideas,  to  work  toward  the  volun- 
teer army. 

The  argument  that  an  inmiediate  cut- 
off of  the  authority  to  draft  manpower 
for  military  purposes  would  force  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  volunteer 
Army  h&s  been  rejected  at  every  point 
of  its  consideration  of  this  legislation.  I 
hope — and  I  predict — that  It  will  be  re- 
jected again  by  the  Senate  today.  We 
must  not  succumb  to  ends  without 
means. 

Strip  away  all  of  the  strong  feelings, 
all  of  the  emotion,  and  all  of  the  motives, 
understandable  and  desirable  as  these 
may  be,  and  the  hard  fact  remains:  the 
military  cannot,  at  the  present  time, 
without  this  legislation  and  without  this 
draft  meet  its  manpower  needs  solely 
through  volunteer  enlistments. 


It  cannot  do  so  by  July  1  of  this  year. 
Neither  can  it  by  July  1  of  next  year 
imless  we  in  this  body  are  willing  to  re- 
nege on  this  Nation's  commitments — 
many  of  such  commitments  which  this 
body  hits  approved. 

The  Schweiker  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  insurmountable  problems  with 
ending  the  draft  immediately,  and  seeks 
to  end  it  within  one  more  year.  Where 
that  amendment  fails,  however,  is  in 
considering  our  needs  through  fiscal  year 
1973  6md  in  providing  the  President  con- 
tinuing authority  to  meet  those  needs. 

As  some  Senators  may  be  aware,  I 
strongly  favor  actions  which  bring  back 
to  the  Congress  the  eroded  authority 
which  the  Constitution  gave  to  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation that  would  strengthen  the  hand 
of  Congress  in  commitment  of  troops. 
However,  to  involve  that  rationale  in 
this  current  debate  is  distorting  logic. 

We  have,  in  this  instance,  established 
troop  ceilings — and  that  is  something 
which  has  not  been  determined  as  a 
legislative  figure  by  Congress  in  the  past. 
That  troop  ceiling  will  be  the  legislative 
authority,  whether  it  is  by  draft  or  under 
the  volunteer  concept. 

We  cannot  say  to  the  President:  "We 
authorize  an  army  of  men,  but  we  will 
not  provide  the  means  to  raise  that 
Army,"  until  there  is  an  adequate  plan 
for  the  volunteer  army. 

The  Schweiker  amendment  fails  to 
consider  our  needs  and  the  problem  of 
planning  for  a  volunteer  army  through 
1973.  The  number  of  enlistments  in  1968 
and  1969  means  that  the  Army  must  re- 
place some  336.000  men  in  fiscal  year 
1973  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  enlisted  end 
strength  for  that  year  of  716.000  men. 

These  figures  are  not  guesswork  or 
speculation.  They  are  firm,  established 
figures  -for  the  number  of  men  who  will 
be  leaving  the  Army  in  1973.  and  who 
must  be  replaced  to  reach  the  required 
level. 

There  is  no  way.  under  any  formulated 
and  tested  plan,  that  the  Army  can 
maintain  that  strength  without  the 
draft.  Under  current  pay  rates,  there  are 
only  87,000  true  volunteers  entering  the 
Array  each  year.  The  rest  are  drafted,  or 
draft  mduced,  according  to  the  studies. 

Even  with  the  pay  increase  approved 
in  this  bill,  that  figure  can  be  expected 
to  increase  only  to  approximately  113,- 
000  in  fiscal  1972.  This  would  mean  that 
the  Army  remains  some  200,000  men 
short  of  its  manpower  requirements  for 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  even  those 
of  us  who  favor  a  volunteer  army  can- 
not permit  the  strength  of  the  military  to 
deteriorate  to  that  extent  if  this  Nation 
is  to  remain  secure. 

I  feel  that  every  man  in  this  body 
would,  given  the  simple  choice  of  draft 
or  no  draft  without  any  other  considera- 
tions, vote  to  end  the  draft  tomorrow  if 
it  were  practical  to  stop  the  draft.  Ob- 
viously, there  is  serious  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  ending  it  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1972,  or 
we  would  not  be  debating  It.  Obviously, 
if  we  are  to  make  an  error,  then  we  must 
err  in  the  favor  of  the  safe  side. 

Look  ahead  for  just  1  year.  Ask  this 


question :  if  we  sit  here  in  this  Chamber 
at  this  time  next  year,  with  another  draft 
extension  facing  us  in  that  election  year, 
what  will  we  do  if  the  Army  has  not  re- 
solved all  the  problems  of  a  volunteer 
Army?  Will  we,  after  having  voted  to  end 
the  draft  in  mid- 1972,  after  we  have  led 
young  men  and  their  families  throughout 
the  country  to  believe  the  draft  was  end- 
ing then,  would  we  vote  to  extend  it 
again? 

Look  at  the  same  proposition  from  the 
other  direction.  What  if,  as  some  now 
argue,  we  do  not  need  the  draft  after 
mid- 1972,  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  ended, 
that  there  are  ample  volimteers.  If,  in- 
deed, those  happy  circiunstances  exist, 
then  the  choice  will  be  a  pleasant  one — 
the  draft  can  be  ended  in  an  election 
year.  As  a  purely  political  matter,  it 
would  be  easier  and  better  for  this  Con- 
gress to  giveth  than  to  taketh  away.  It 
would  be  better  to  say  at  midyear  next 
year:  "The  draift  is  no  longer  needed, 
look  at  the  volunteers  we  have,  so  let  us 
end  it"  than  to  say  "Sorry,  it  did  not 
work,  we  have  to  extend  the  draft  sm- 
other year  in  this  election  year."  That  is 
the  choice  with  which  we  would  be  faced. 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  none 
of  us  really  know  how  the  volunteer  con- 
cept will  work  with  the  present  attitude 
of  the  young  toward  military  service.  The 
Army  has  agreed  to  try.  Let  us  give  them 
the  chsuice  to  plan,  and  to  make  it  work. 
It  is  a  worthy  experiment,  and  we  should 
take  the  risk,  but  that  risk  must  be  when 
the  odds  are  in  our  favor.  If  the  experi- 
ment fails  when  the  need  is  less,  when 
there  is  greater  tranquillity,  when  the 
commitments  are  lessened,  then  the  risk 
is  much  lower.  If,  then,  we  are  wrong,  it 
is  not  too  critical  to  our  security.  If  we 
end  the  draft,  and  we  are  wrong  about 
the  volunteer  concept  now.  with  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  ending  but  not  ended,  with 
our  prisoners  of  war  still  held  in  Hanoi, 
we  are  taking  a  big  gamble  indeed.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  truly  volunteer  tu-my,  it 
must  have  a  timely  begiiming  or  its  life 
may  be  a  failure  and  its  end  premature. 

The  failure  of  volunteerism  now,  be- 
fore it  can  be  properly  planned  smd 
tested,  would  have  a  particularly  crip- 
pling effect  on  the  combat  imits  of  the 
Army.  Only  4  percent  of  the  men  as- 
signed to  these  units  actually  volimteer 
for  combat  roles,  and  this  carries  over  to 
the  other  services. 

For  instance,  on  the  average,  over  3,600 
of  the  8.600  first-term  enlisted  men  on 
our  Polaris  nuclear  missile  carrying  sub- 
marines would  not  be  there  if  they  were 
not  draft-induced  to  volunteer. 

In  the  Air  Force,  over  14,000  of  the 
25,000  first-term  enlisted  men  manning 
our  ICBM's  and  our  long-range  B-52 
bombers  and  tankers  were  draft-induced 
to  enlist. 

These  are  the  figures,  by  percentages 
or  numbers,  that  have  been  draft-in- 
duced to  volimteer  and  they  would  not  be 
there  to  handle  this  very  critical  item 
of  defense  if  they  were  not  induced  by 
the  draft  to  enlist. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  a  precipitate 
ending  of  the  draft  would  have  a  critical 
impact  on  our  defense  forces,  even  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  a  couple  of  other 
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arguments  we  have  heard  here.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Schweiker  amendment 
does  not  mean  terminating  the  draft  at 
the  end  of  1972,  but  merely  provides  an- 
other review  of  the  draft  a  year  from 
now. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  1-year  extension,  but,  as  a 
practical  matter,  a  6-month  period  of 
time  before  the  Senate  would  again,  in 
January,  begin  reviewing  such  legisla- 
tion. Committee  hearings  would  have  to 
start  at  that  time. 

The  "Project  Volunteer"  reforms  we 
are  expected  to  review  would  have  hardly 
begun,  and  the  pay  raise  would  have  been 
in  effect  for  less  than  half  a  year.  That 
is  too  short  a  time  for  true  evaluation. 

The  Schweiker  amendment,  then,  does 
not  promise  much  in  the  way  of  substan- 
tive change  or  measurable  improvement. 
It  would  carry  over  until  next  year  the 
disjointed  planning  and  the  uncertainty 
caused  by  another  fight  over  whether  we 
should  terminate  the  system  that  pro- 
vides the  majority  of  our  military 
personnel. 

That  Is  a  trade  that  is  unacceptable 
for  me,  and  it  is  one  which  I  believe  the 
majority  of  this  body  will  not  accept 
Ughtly. 

Another  argument  we  have  heard  on 
this  amendment  is  that  Congress  should 
annually  review  the  operations  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  just  as  we  re- 
view all  other  defense  operations.  This 
argument  fails  on  several  points,  and  an 
analogy  best  shows  why. 

The  U.S.  Government  says  to  its  citi- 
zens in  two  areas,  give  for  the  common 
good.  It  does  it  in  the  area  of  taxation, 
and  it  does  it  in  the  area  of  the  draft. 

True,  taxation  is  more  universal.  But 
the  point  is  the  Government  says  give 
of  your  fortune,  and  give  of  your  time 
and  talents. 

One  is  providing  the  authority  for  reve- 
nue for  expenditures  approved  by  Con- 
gress. The  other  provides  the  authority 
for  the  men  to  man  the  Armed  Forces  as 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

We  annually  review  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  various  departments  for 
funds,  and  examine  the  rate  and  tsrpe  of 
taxes  that  will  be  levied.  That  is  proper. 
We  do  not.  however,  have  an  annual 
review  of  the  tax  collecting  agency's 
authority  to  levy  taxes.  Such  an  annual 
review  of  authority — not  the  level,  but 
the  authority — would  raise  havoc  with 
the  operations  and  raise  doubts  about 
the  obligations  of  taxpayers. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  mlnutea  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  SenatcH*  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  an  annual  review  of  the  au- 
thority to  Induct  has  the  same  effect.  We 
already  have  a  means  for  estabUahlng  the 
force  strength,  and  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  drafted  in  a  year. 
This  bill  sets  force  levels,  and  It  also 
establishes  a  ceiling  of  150,000  on  the 
number  of  men  who  can  be  drafted  in 
1973. 

We  will  gain  little,  and  loae  much  In 
raising  annual  doubts  over  continuing 
authority  to  meet  the  manpower  needs 
which  we  ouraelves  have  eetabllshed  for 
the  armed  senrtcee. 


I  have  mentioned  Mu-lier  the  increased 
pressures  and  emotions  invoked  by  this 
Issue  in  an  election  year.  If  we  are  to 
extend  the  draft  for  1  year,  we  face  the 
same  issue  again  next  year.  Tempered 
and  meaningful  debate  is  more  difficult, 
and  partisan  considerations  are  in- 
creased. 

This  debate  has  been  meaningful.  It 
has  been  informative.  The  conclusion  to 
it  must  be  a  positive  stance  taken  in 
favor  of  our  security,  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
gram to  permit  comprehensive  planning 
to  end  the  draft  and  institute  a  volunteer 
army. 

I  believe  this  means  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  quite  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  telling  speech.  He  has  made  several 
fine  points.  He  emphasized  that  we  can- 
not change  horses  every  time  we  get  to  a 
new  stream,  every  6  months  or  12  months. 
It  involves  plaimlng,  getting  the  men, 
training  the  men,  trying  them  out.  Some 
of  them  do  not  remain,  even  after  they 
are  trained.  Then  comes  the  responsible 
positions  they  are  given. 

Second,  the  Senator  mentioned  that  if 
we  should  wind  up  with  the  Schweiker 
amendment  here — I  say  this  in  all  def- 
erence— before  the  ink  dried  on  the  bill 
the  President  signed,  we  would  have  to 
open  the  hearings  again  and  go  8iU  over 
the  same  facts,  the  same  issues,  and  re- 
fight  the  same  battle. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  stability  and 
a  chance  for  a  volunteer  army,  we  cer- 
tainly must  have  2  years. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  Senator's 
fine  speech. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississlt^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  3^eld 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton). 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question  or  two? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  yield  the  time  to  him. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  not  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generosity. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleague  from 
Texas  on  this  subject,  but  there  are 
many  areas  in  our  mutual  careers  in 
which  we  agree.  Certainly,  I  count  him  as 
one  of  my  close  personal  friends  in  this 
body.  If  my  colleague  thinks  this  debate 
is  informative,  I  hope  it  will  continue  for 
many  months,  so  that  it  will  become  not 
only  a  little  informative  but  very  inform- 
ative. 

But  the  cataclysmic  effect  that  my  col- 
league Indicates  will  happen  U  the  draft 
expires  is  a  view  I  do  not  ahare  at  all.  I 
think  July  Ist  will  come  and  the  Nation 
will  be  happier,  and  we  will  all  be  better 
off  if  the  draft  does  not  continue. 

Further  on  the  point  of  the  cataclysmic 
effect,  I  wonder  if  my  eoUeague  wou'd 
mind  telling  me  what  went  on  in  the 
committee,  alnoe  I  am  not  a  member  of 


the  oonmiittee  and  my  colleague  is,  when 
the  committee  decided  to  cut  the  force 
levels  by,  essentially,  100,000.  teinglng 
them  down  from  2.5  million  to  2.4  mil- 

llMl. 

The  reason  why  I  ask  that  question  ts 
that  we  have  had  ample  testimony  from 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  handled 
the  figures  very  well,  I  thought,  which 
Indicated  we  would  not  experience  that 
shortfall  even  by  going  to  a  volunteer 
army  right  now,  even  at  the  pay  levels  in 
effect  now.  ^ 

The  point  I  am  driving  at  is,  why  will 
there  be  a  cataclysmic  effect  if  we  do  not 
have  the  draft,  where  the  effect  will  be, 
at  the  outside,  100,000.  And  why  will  we 
have  a  cataclysmic  effect  when  the  com- 
mittee, in  its  wisdom,  decided  to  cut  the 
force  by  100,000? 

I  would  like  to  figure  out  the  differ- 
entiation here,  if  my  colleague  can  en- 
lighten me. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  in  the  first 
instance  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
measured  reduction.  That  was  con- 
sidered at  laigth  by  the  committee,  and 
we  felt  that  this  was  a  reducti<»i  that  was 
meaningful,  but  one  that  could  be  accom- 
pUshed  and  one  the  amount  of  which  we 
would  know. 

I  think  ncme  of  us  really  know  the  full 
effect  of  ending  the  draft.  We  can  only 
project.  We  do  know  that  history  is  not 
prologue  in  this  situation;  that  today  the 
attitude  of  the  young  toward  the  military 
service  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
what  it  was  back  during  World  War  n 
and  earlier  periods  of  time. 

We  do  know,  from  surveys  that  have 
been  made,  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  our  enlisted  military  personnd  feel 
they  have  been  draft  induced  to  volun- 
teer. We  do  know  that  in  the  combat 
units,  only  4  percent  are  really  true  vol- 
unteers. So  when  you  take  those  figures 
into  consideration,  if  we  terminate  the 
draft  precipitately,  only  a  few  weeks 
hence.  I  feel  we  will  have  that  kind  of 

experience.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes  of 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

(Mr.  Hatiteu)). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  my  colleague,  because  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  here,  and  I  think 
the  figures  he  gave  us  yesterday  as  to  the 
motivations  of  those  who  enlist  showed 
that  the  percentage  of  true  volunteers  Is 
about  one- third,  and  not  4  percent  I  had 
been  under  some  misunderstanding, 
which  the  chairman  was  kind  enou^  to 
clear  up  by  showing  that  of  sdl  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  military,  one-third  were 
draftees,  one-third  were  draft-tnduoed 
enlistees,  and  one-third  were  true  volun- 
teers. 

That  Is  quite  different  from  the  figures 
of  which  my  colleague  speaks. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  first  termers. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  IiCy  colleague  from 
Mississippi  was  also  taUlng  about  first 
termers,  and  that  was  the  correction  he 
made  for  me. 
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I  just  want  to  make  the  point  that  I  do 
not  see  the  difference  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  small  committee  making  a 
100.000  reduction,  when  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  august  body  would 
be  a  similar  100,000  reduction.  I  would 
think  there  would  be  greater  wisdom  in 
the  collective  numbers  of  this  body,  as 
contrasted  with  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  the  point  is 
that  that  was  a  measurable  reduction. 
But  I  think  in  this  instance,  this  is  a  re- 
duction that  can  only  be  estimated,  and 
we  would  estimate  that  there  would  be  a 
very  substantial  reduction  in  enlistees 
because  of  it. 

If  this  is  not  a  question  that  is  In 
doubt,  we  would  not  be  debating  it  to  the 
length  that  we  are  today.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  err  in  this  situation,  I  think  we 
should  err  on  the  safe  side  and  not  on 
the  dangerous  side  Insofar  as  the  secur- 
ity of  our  Nation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  it  be  so  danger- 
ous? The  draft  rate  this  year  is  some- 
where around  11,000, 12,000,  or  13,000.  So 
obviously  it  would  take  6  months  to  a 
year  to  find  out  If  there  is  a  problem 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  additional  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  for  an  additional 
minute  from  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  On  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld),  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  point  is  very  simple.  If  something 
happened  6  months  from  now,  where  it 
was  demonstrated  that  we  did  not  have 
enough  people  coming  in,  could  not  the 
Senate,  which  will  probably  be  in  session 
6  months  from  now,  come  in  here  and 
enact  a  draft  instantaneously,  if  it  so 
chose? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  By  the  same  token,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  if 
we  see  volunteerism  is  working,  can  we 
not.  by  the  same  type  of  action,  ma- 
terially reduce  the  nimiber  of  draftees? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Like  my  coUeague,  I 
would  like  to  err  on  a  praiseworthy  side 
We  have  erred  so  long  on  the  side  of  be- 
ing bellicose,  after  having  a  draft  in 
excess  of  20  years,  I  would  hope  we  might 
gamble  on  something  new  and  fresh,  and 
that  is  to  put  aside  a  great  inequity 

Mr,  STENNK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 
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VUeSSKD  ARE  THB  POOR.   FOR  THrT   8HA1X  FIGHT 
OTTR    WARS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  Senator  speak- 
ing on  the  floor  speaks  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  he  hopes  those  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  at  the  time  of  his 
remarks  are  listening.  His  eyes  are 
usuaUy  hfted  upward  to  the  press  gal- 
lery In  hopes  of  favorable  play  by  the 
men  and  women  of  the  fourth  estate 
But  ultimately  he  is  addressing  his  re-" 
marks  to  the  f  oUcs  back  home. 

Today  I  address  none  of  these,  I  direct 
the  thrust  of  my  remarks  to  but  one  seg- 


ment  of  the  U.S.  Senate— the  so-called 
doves:  the  34  Senators  still  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  voted  for  the  McOovem-Hat- 
fleld  amendment  last  year;  the  new 
Senators  who  support  that  proposition 
this  year;  the  Senators  who  opposed  Mc- 
Govem- Hatfield  last  year  but  have  had 
a  change  of  attitude  as  yet  another 
agonizing  year  of  the  Indochina  war 
has  elapsed. 

I  address  my  remarks  to  my  fellow 
doves  because  many  of  them  in  their 
rightful  disillusiorunent  over  the  Indo- 
china agony  view  the  termination  of  the 
draft  as  the  best,  perhaps  the  only 
mechanism  to  halt  the  war. 

But  ending  the  draft  will  not  end  this 
war,  and  it  will  not  prevent  future  wars. 
All  it  will  do  is  make  this  and  future 
wars  the  business  of  the  poor. 

If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  Vietnam 
will  be  an  even  greater  tragedy. 

The  revulsion  and  disillusionment  that 
decent  men  feel  in  the  wake  of  war  have 
caused  major  errors  in  American  pub- 
lic policy  during  the  20th  century. 

The  blindly  isolationist  aftermath  of 
World  War  I  turned  America  against 
things  foreign  and  military.  Scapegoats, 
from  domestic  munitions  makers  to  in- 
ternational bankers,  were  discovered  and 
castigated  as  America  turned  inward 
while  much  of  the  Western  world  slipped 
into  a  war  that  was  eventually  to  con- 
sume our  total  national  energy. 

Desperately  wanting  to  learn  from  the 
past  after  Worid  War  n,  we  learned  the 
wrong  lesson.  Instead  of  learning  moder- 
ation, we  switched  to  the  other  extreme 
With  the  same  zeal  and  determination 
that  marked  America's  withdrawal  from 
the  worid  only  a  decade  before,  we 
adopted  a  worid  view  which  demanded 
far-reaching,  entangling  alliances  and 
an  ever-growing  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  military  might. 

The  Vietnam  war  now  threatens  to  be- 
come the  "new  lesson"— "no  more  Vlet- 
nams"  the  new  slogan— and  the  revul- 
sion of  our  Vietnam  experience  and  the 
new  distortion  that  blurs  rational  dis- 
cussion and  obscures  fundamental  issues 
This  Is  happening  now,  as  the  Senate 
debates  the  extension  of  the  draft  Con- 
gress, thus  far  unwillhig  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war  for  all  Americans,  Is  attempt- 
ing to  end  the  draft  for  some. 

If.  in  the  disillusionment  of  Vietnam 
Congress  approves  a  volunteer  army  in 
wartmie,  it  will  be  saying  to  those  who 
have  not  shared  in  America's  abundance 
and  opportunity:  "We  will  allow  you  to 
go  to  war,  to  fight  and  die  for  national 
policies,  and  we  will  pay  you  well  hi  the 
process." 

We  have  already  started  down  this 
road  by  voting  a  $6,000  combat  en- 
listment bonus— more  properly  blood 
money— which  will  not  attract  the  sons 
of  the  affluent  and  middle  class. 

This  is  not  the  America  that  I  want 
to  see. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves,  Mr.  President 
An  all-volunteer  army  will  be  a  poor 
boys'  army.  It  will  be  composed  of  young 
men  from  the  lower  end  of  the  socio- 
economic scale  who,  because  of  lack  of 
formal  education,  lack  of  training  lack 
of  opportunity,  and  lack  of  money,  ac- 
cept miUtary  service  as  a  means  of  eco- 
nomic survival. 


In  this  era  in  wliich  succeeding  Presi- 
dents— Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon — have  all  expanded' 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief's  power  to  the  pohit  where  it  Is 
viewed  in  the  White  House  as  being 
almost  totaUy  without  limits,  an  all- 
volunteer  poor  boys'  army  of  2,400,000 
is  an  awesome  juggernaut  at  one  man's 
disposal  or  one  man's  whim. 

Who  will  complain  when  a  poor  boys' 
army  continues  to  fight  In  Vietnam  or 
when,  years  later,  in  a  different  era  a 
different  President,  perceiving  a  different 
threat,  sends  an  army  of  the  well-paid 
poor  to  yet  another  foreign  land  to  fight 
yet  another  mistaken  war? 

Certainly,  poor  mothers  and  fathers 
will  complain.  But,  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress  has  a  rather  immaculate  record  of 
not  deeply  concerning  itself  with  the 
Pleas  of  the  poor.  The  poor  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  voices  of  the  poor  are  seldom 
heard  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

What  has  been  responsible  for  the 
change  in  public  attitude  toward  the 
war  in  Asia? 

Was  it  the  voices  from  the  hmer  city 
pleading,  "Stop  the  killing"?  No. 

Was  it  the  chorus  of  voices  from  small 
improvished  rural  towns  crying  "Snare 
our  sons?"  No. 

The  chorus  of  voices  which  changed 
our  attitude  on  the  war  began  as  a  barely 
audible  chant  on  the  coUege  campuses 
and  grew  to  a  loud  roar  in  the  suburbs  of 
affluent  and  middle  America. 

Congress  listens  to  affluent  America. 
Congress  listens  to  middle  America. 

In  the  light  of  past  congressional  per- 
formance—and absent  any  new  check  on 
the  unrestrained  Commander  in  Chief 
power— the  only  leash  this  Nation  can 
have  on  future  mihtary  adventureB  is  the 
pragmatic  fact  that  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses will  be  held  accountable  by  afflu- 
ent and  middle  America. 

Both  the  President  and  Congress  must 
know  that  the  Uves  that  are  loet  and  the 
blood  that  Is  spilled  will  come  not  only 
from  the  vast  plains  of  Kansas  and  the 
ghettos  like  Watts  and  Prult-Igoe  It  will 
also  be  the  blood  of  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 
and  Ladue,  Mo.,  and  Exeter  and  Groton, 
The  President  and  Congress  read  neat- 
ly typed  letters  from  bank  presidents, 
lawyers,  and  union  leaders.  They  take 
campaign  contributions  from  them.  also. 
When  these  parents  say  "Stop  the  war  " 
most  elected  officials  listen. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  allow  our 
Vietnam  dissillusionment  to  obscure  the 
question  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  our 
society. 

Congress  should  not  be  debating 
whether  ending  tiie  draft  will  end  the 
Vietnam  war.  Rather.  Congress  must  de- 
cide how  a  democracy  raises  its  military 
forces  to  carry  out  national  policies. 

The  way  we  answer,  or  fail  to  answer, 
this  question  will  say  a  lot  about  the  fair- 
ness of  American  society.  More  impor- 
tant, it  will  determine  what  kind  of  so- 
ciety America  Is  going  to  be. 

The  Schwelker  amendment— the  1- 
year  draft  extension— is  a  mlddleground 
today,  perhaps,  but  it  is  not  a  responsible 
answer.  If  it  is  adopted.  Congress  will 
Simply  be  delaying  the  all-volunteer 
Army  of  the  poor  until  next  year. 

We,  as  practicing  polltidana.  all  know 
that  in  June  1972— during  the  presiden- 
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tial  primaries  and  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
presidential  campaign  in  which  18-year- 
olds  can  vote — the  draft  will  not  be  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  America 
is  not  only  the  land  of  opportunity  but 
also  the  land  of  obligation. 

One  of  those  obligations  Is  to  bear  arms 
in  time  of  war — even  a  foolish  one.  That 
obligation  must  be  borne  eqmlly,  across 
the  board. 

It  is  not  simply  the  obligation  of  the 
ill  tutored  and  the  imwashed.  It  is  also 
the  obligation  of  those  who  have  par- 
taken more  fully  of  the  abundance  of 
American  life. 

The  opportunity  to  live  and  prosper 
in  our  democracy  carries  with  it  the  com- 
panion obligation  to  fight  and  to  incur 
the  risk  of  death  in  war. 

If  the  draft  is  ended,  many  aroimd  this 
country  will  genuinely  shout  with  joy. 

But.  Mr.  President,  joyful  shouts  last 
only  a  brief  while. 

Years  later — ^in  a  different  wax,  with 
a  different  President,  with  a  different 
"threat,"  either  real  or  mistaken — a  poor 
boys'  army  may  be  sent  off  to  yet  an- 
other foreign  land  by  another  Command- 
er in  Chief. 

Affluent  and  Middle  America  will 
watch  with  silent  amazement.  Poor 
America  will  watch  with  sullen  resig- 
nation to  the  fact  that  in  this  land  of 
the  free  and  home  of  the  brave.  It  is  the 
plight  of  the  poor  to  do  our  Nation's 
fighting  and  dying. 

The  Bible  tells  us: 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  eball  lolierlt 
the  earth. 

Congress,  by  creating  a  poor  boys' 
army,  would  write  its  own  addendum  to 
the  Scriptures:  "Blessed  are  the  poor,  for 
they  shall  fight  our  wars." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  time  and  consider- 
able effort  he  hsis  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  speech.  It  is  a  real  c(Hitribu- 
tlon  to  this  debate.  He  referred  to  this 
land  as  a  land  of  opportunity  and  a  land 
of  obUgation.  If  it  ceases  to  be  a  land  of 
obligation,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  land  of 
opportunity.  It  was  a  splendid  speech. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  of  my 
original  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  r^naining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  here  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Perhaps  someone  will 
grant  us  additional  time. 

The  Senator  knows  the  high  esteem  In 
which  I  hold  him,  both  personally  and 
professionally,  as  a  legislator. 

I  am  constrained  to  say.  on  this  point, 
that  we  find  ourselves  not  only  sllghtiy 
divergent  but  150  percent  divergent. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  180  degrees. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  180  degrees.  If  we 
could  go  further.  I  believe  we  would  find 
ourselves  further  apart. 


Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  premise  that 
a  volimteer  army  would  be  a  poor  man's 
army  is,  in  my  mind.  totaUy  unaccept- 
able and  totaUy  inaccurate,  based  upon 
the  facts. 

I  think  it  is  an  interesting  fact — ^I 
brought  this  up  yesterday,  and  it  was  not 
disputed  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  or  any  other  Senator  on 
the  floor — ^that  if  anybody  Is  under-rep- 
resented in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  it  Is  the  poor  people.  Iliey 
are  represented  last  of  all.  Of  course,  we 
have  to  define  what  we  mean  by  "poor 
people." 

Under  the  draft,  or  under  the  military 
voluntarism  that  we  have,  one  has  to 
take  an  intelligence  test  to  go  into  the 
service.  In  fact,  in  1948,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage volunteers,  they  raised  the  in- 
telligence quotient  several  times.  But  in 
this  particular  case,  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  people  who  are  subjected 
to  the  draft  are  not  drafted,  and  the 
primary  reasons  why  they  are  not 
drafted  are  the  primary  tcbsods  why 
they  are  not  taken  in  as  volunteers. 

The  first  reason,  of  course,  is  that  they 
do  not  have  tlie  educational  attainments 
or  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  intel- 
ligence quotients  to  be  acc^ted.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  the  nature  of  our 
society,  most  of  those  people  are  in  the 
lowest  economic  area — ^the  poor  people, 
the  very,  very  poor  people. 

The  seccHXd  reason  for  nonacceptance 
Is  health:  a  person  cannot  pass  the  phys- 
ical. Guess  who  in  our  society  has  the 
lowest  health  level.  The  poor  people.  The 
reason  why  they  have  the  lowest  health 
level  is  that  they  do  not  have  the  pr(V)er 
health  facilities  that  middle  America  has 
so  well  acquired. 

The  third  reason  why  people  are  not 
accepted  In  the  draft  or  in  the  vcdunteer 
army  is  for  moral  reasons,  and  the  big- 
gest moral  reason  of  all  is  a  criminal 
record.  Unfortunately,  here  again  we 
have  a  very  high  percentage  of  this 
among  the  poor  people,  for  the  very  sim- 
ple reason  that  society  has  not  addressed 
itself  adequately  to  that  problem. 

For  my  colleague  to  start  on  a  pronise 
that,  one,  we  will  have  an  army  of  poor 
people  is  fallacious. 

The  next  point  is,  very  simply,  do  we 
need  the  high  manpower  levels  that  my 
colleague  speaks  of?  The  next  basic  ques- 
tion is,  do  we  need  the  levels  that  re- 
quire the  draft?  I  say  not.  I  ask  my  col- 
league if  it  is  his  interpretation  of  the 
situation  today  that  we  need  3  millicm 
men  as  some  military  planners  suggest? 

I  might  say  that  it  is  intraesting  to 
note  that  in  1948,  when  the  military 
establishment  was  trying  to  get  Congress 
to  institute  a  draft,  we  had  1.3  million 
men  under  arms.  Th^  said  that  we 
needed  2  million  men  undw  arms  to  be 
safe.  Now  we  have  a  new  generation  of 
planners  who  say  we  need  2,500.000.  The 
distinguished  Armed  Services  Committee 
says  that  we  need  2,400.000. 1  think  it  is 
open  to  conjecture.  

llie  PRESXDXNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  15  minutes  or  whatever 
time  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  Vhe  Senator, 


and  I  will  pause  at  this  point  to  allow 
my  coUeague  to  engage  in  coUoquy  on 
these  points. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  aUowing  such  time  as 
is  necessary  to  make  this  coUoquy  pos- 
sible. 

In  part.  I  can  £igree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  said,  that  part 
being  the  pUght  of  the  poor,  the  lack 
of  educational  c^iportunity  for  the  poor, 
the  lack  of  proper  health  care  facilities 
for  the  poor,  inadequate  housing  for  the 
poor,  the  whole  Utany  of  deprivation 
that  besets  at  20  percent,  of  affluent 
America — ^the  20  percent  of  our  people 
stricken  by  poverty  in  this  land  of  plen- 
ty and  opportunity.  But  that  is  aU  I  can 
accept  of  the  Senator's  argument. 

First,  ^o  wlU  make  up  the  aU- volun- 
teer army;  wiU  it  be  the  boys  at  Exeter 
or  wiU  it  be  the  boys  from  Cardozo,  wlU 
it  be  the  boys  at  Andover,  or  wiU  it  be 
the  boys  of  Pruitt-Igoe.  I  think  that  an- 
swer is  obvious. 

I  WiU  quote  briefly  from  a  report  by 
the  director  of  personnel  study  and  re- 
search in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel  which  was  placed 
in  the  June  3,  1971  Record  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kehnkdt)  : 

An  Increasing  number  of  young  enlisted 
volunteers  wUl  probably  come  from  xxutU  or 
pr(^>erty 


Croing  cm  to  quote: 

Comp8J«d  with  draft-motivated  enlistees, 
the  self-motivated  enlistees  were  lees  well 
educated,  c&nae  from  lower  Boclo-eoonomlo 
backgrounds  and  performed  less  adequately 
on   abUlty   tests. 

Let  me  add,  not  from  any  report  from 
the  Pentagon,  not  from  the  Gates  Com- 
mission report  or  the  MarshaU  Commls- 
si<m  report  but  rather  from  my  own 
survey,  my  own  in-person  survey. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska,  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  do  many  other 
Smators,  tspeeks  on  coUege  campuses 
and  at  high  scho(ds  not  only  at  com- 
mencement time,  as  Is  now  the  case,  but 
also  throughout  the  year.  I  have  dcme  a 
lot  of  this  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere.  I 
have  spoken  to  high  school  students  and 
at  scluxds  like  the  St.  Loxils  Country  Day 
School  and  at  John  Burroughs.  I  have 
also  spoken  to  a  middle-class  school  such 
as  the  Cleveland  High  School  in  St. 
Louis,  at  affluent  coUeges  such  as  Am- 
herst in  Bfassachusetts,  and  at  some 
middle-class  and  po(»-  coUeges  like 
Oraceland  CoUege  In  Iowa,  the  home 
State  of  the  dl?;tlngulshed  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HuGHxs) . 

On  each  oae  of  those  occasions,  I  got 
to  the  question  and  answer  period,  the 
questi«i  of  the  draft  came  up  as  one 
would  expect  that  it  would.  When  ex- 
plaining my  position  on  the  draft  I  asked 
the  jroung  pec^ile  of  the  body  of  the  stu- 
dents— ^in  some  Instances  its  totality — 
"would  anyone  raise  his  hand  who  would 
consider  a  careo'  as  an  enlisted  man  In 
the  UJS.  Army?" 

Iliroughout  aU  the  high  schools,  in  aU 
the  different  States  I  visited,  just  one 
hand,  and  <Kie  only,  was  raised  In  tiie 
aAnnaUve.  He  was  a  seventh  grade  sta- 
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dent  at  the  St.  Louis  County  Day 
School.  He  raised  his  hand,  saying  that 
he  thought  he  might  consider  enlisting 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  U.S.  Army.  No  other 
hand  was  raised  at  any  of  the  high 
schools  or  colleges  I  visited.  No  one  else 
put  his  hand  up,  saying  he  wanted  to 
make  a  career  out  of  the  Army.  In  spite 
of  the  pay  Incentives,  the  romance,  and 
all  the  advertisements  engendered  by 
television,  such  as,  "See  Europe"  courtesy 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  no  one  has  fallen  for 
it  yet. 

This  leads  me  to  believe  that  these  are 
not  isolated  high  schools  or  colleges.  In 
all  the  numerous  campus  appearances 
that  I  made,  only  one  hand — and  one 
only — went  up.  I  do  not  know  whether 
some  were  too  modest  to  raise  their 
hands.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were 
asleep,  engendered  by  my  kind  of 
speechmaking.  Only  one  hand  went  up 
in  the  affirmative. 

I  do  not  cite  any  Gallup  poll,  Quale 
poll,  or  Roper  poll  here.  I  cite  the  Eagle- 
ton  poll,  to  show  that  there  was  only  one 
volunteer  out  of  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  students  I  talked  to  from 
middle  class  and  affluent  America. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  ask  my  colleague, 
will  he  give  us  the  bsdance  of  the  Eagle- 
ton  poll.  Does  It  show,  for  Instance,  how 
many  students  he  has  requesting  to  go 
to  ovu-  military  academies?  How  many 
does  the  Senator  have?  How  many  does 
the  Senator  have  under  patronage  at 
pr&ent,  as  I  have,  and  other  Senators 
have,  requesting  to  go  to  the  military 
academies? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  now 
entering  the  apples  and  oranges  field. 
We  can  get  sin  abundant  number  to  go 
to  the  military  academies.  But  I  sun  not 
talking  Eibout  future  generals,  colonels, 
captains,  or  lieutenants.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  career  officers  in  the  US. 
Army.  What  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
talking  about  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  talking  about  are  the  gun- 
bearers,  the  cannon  folder,  the  guys  that 
go  over  the  top,  the  privates.  The  Sena- 
tor is  not  talking  about  colonels. 

Yes,  we  get  requests  to  go  to  service 
academies,  but  I  have  not  received  one 
letter  requesting  that  I  get  a  fellow 
drafted  into  the  Army  as  a  private,  and 
I  doubt  that  I  will  ever  receive  one. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
gets  letters  protesting  the  draft,  telling 
him  we  do  not  need  the  draft. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  I  get  reams  of 
petitions  from  Andover  saying,  "We 
don't  want  to  go." 

I  do  not  think  Andover  students  want 
to  go  out  to  die.  There  is  nothing  happy 
about  death.  There  is  nothing  beautiful 
about  death. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Why  is  It  that 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Why  should  it  be- 
come the  plight  of  just  the  poor  who 
cannot  speak  pollticaUy  and  who  are  not 
listened  to?  Why  is  an  Andover  life  or 
an  Exeter  life  any  more  precious  than 
the  life  of  a  Cardoeo  boy  downtown 
here? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  my  colleague  will 
permit  me,  it  is  not  any  more  important. 
No  one  says  it  1b  any  more  Important. 
Obviously,  those  who  go  to  Exeter  do 
not  plan,  normally,  on  a  military  career. 


Those  who  want  to  go  to  West  Point  or 
Annapolis  plan  Eihead  for  that,  and  that 
is  where  many  of  them  go.  But  when  my 
colleague  talks  about  the  people  who 
can  get  killed,  sending  them  into  combat, 
that  is  the  problem.  As  a  part  of  its  per- 
formsmce,  this  body  says,  "You  are  going 
to  get  killed.  We  cannot  get  enough  vol- 
unteers to  do  it." 

We  cannot  get  volunteers  to  do  it  out 
of  the  spirit  of  imtriotism.  There  is  no 
patriotism  in  this  war.  If  this  war  had 
any  substance  to  it,  the  psyche  of  the 
American  people  and  many  Members  of 
this  body  would  be  such  as  to  compel 
many  of  them  to  volunteer.  I  know  that 
my  colleague  would  volunteer.  I  would 
volunteer  tomorrow  if  this  country  were 
under  the  threat  of  imminent  invasion, 
because  we  are  both  still  young  enough 
to  carry  a  gun. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  Vietnam 
war  not  one  Member  of  Congress  has 
enlisted?  Why?  Because  it  is  a  senseless 
war,  and  one  we  do  not  have  to  fight. 
One  of  the  ways  that  could  contribute 
to  it,  not  directly  but  Indirectly,  would 
be  to  do  away  with  the  draft.  We  do 
not  need  the  draft.  The  draft  will  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  Vietnam  war  im- 
mediately because  we  are  not  committing 
people  there  under  the  President's  plan 
after  December  1,  or  at  the  most, 
February. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  this  colloquy  with 
my  colleague,  because  if  we  could  gain 
him  to  our  side,  it  would  be  a  boon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoiis  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  suspend  our  time  and 
have  the  Chair  recognize  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  ) ,  who  has  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently, and  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides,  since  we  are 
under  a  limitation  of  time  for  today,  and 
my  colleague  and  I  will  sit  by  patiently 
and  then  "have  at  it"  some  more,  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  a  cleansing  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
remind  the  Senate  that  time  is  under 
control  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  The  time  is  about  up  now.  I 
think  we  had  better  call  for  the  regular 
order  and,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Objection  is  heard  to 
my  unanimous-consent  request.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhoide  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorz) 
is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ate  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  Glenn  David 
Walker.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
officer  (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  SUPPLY 
OP  ENERGY  AND  CLEAN  AIR- 
REFERENCE    TO    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  take  1  minute,  and  I  use  that 
minute  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  to  ask  xman- 
imous  consent  that  the  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  supply 
of  energy  and  clean  air,  since  it  In- 
volves the  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
committees,  be  referred  to  the  following 
conunittees:  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  Commerce,  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  Public  Works,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  as  follows:) 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
For  most  of  our  history,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  energy  is  something  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  taken  very  much  for 
granted.  In  the  past  twenty  years  alone, 
we  have  been  able  to  double  our  con- 
sumption of  energy  vrtthout  exhausting 
the  supply.  But  the  assumption  that  suf- 
ficient energy  will  always  be  readily 
available  has  been  brought  sharply  into 
question  within  the  last  year.  The 
brownouts  that  have  affected  some  areas 
of  our  country,  the  possible  shortages 
of  fuel  that  were  threatened  last  fall, 
the  sharp  increases  in  certain  fuel  prices 
and  our  growing  awareness  of  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  energy  pro- 
duction have  all  demonstrated  that  we 
cannot  take  our  energy  supply  for 
granted  any  longer. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  clean  energy  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  sustain  healthy 
economic  growth  and  improve  the 
quality  of  our  national  life.  I  am  there- 
fore announcing  today  a  broad  range 
of  actions  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply 
of  clean  energy  for  the  years  ahead. 
Private  industry,  of  course,  will  still  play 
the  major  role  in  providing  our  energy, 
but  government  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
help  in  meeting  this  challenge. 

My  program  includes  the  following 
elements : 

TO  FACILrrATK  BXSEABCH  AND  Di:VEW)PMINT  FOB 
CLEAN   ENX8GT 

— A  commitment  to  complete  the  suc- 
cessful demonstration  of  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  by  1980. 

— More  than  twice  as  much  Federal 
support  for  sulfur  oxide  control  dem- 
onstration projects  in  Fiscal  Year 
1972. 

— An  expanded  program  to  convert 
coal  Into  a  clean  gaseous  fuel. 

— Support  for  a  variety  of  other 
energy  research  projects  in  fields 
such  as  fusion  power,  magnetohy- 
drodsmamlc  power  cycles,  and  un- 
dergroimd  electric  transmission. 
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TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  THE  ENERGY  BESOUXCEa 
ON   FZDESAL  LANDS 

— Acceleration  of  oU  and  gas  lease 
sales  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
along  with  stringent  controls  to  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

— A  leasing  program  to  develop  our 
vast  oil  shale  resources,  provided 
that  environmental  questions  can 
be  satisfactorily  resolved 

— Development  of  a  geothermal  leas- 
ing program  beginning  this  fall. 

TO  ASSURE  A  TIMELT  SUPPLY  OF  NUCLEAR  FUELS 

— Begin  work  to  modernize  and  ex- 
pand our  uranium  enrichment  ca- 
pacity. 

TO  USE  OUR  ENERGY  MORE  WISELT 

— A  New  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion standard  requiring  additional 
insulation  in  new  federally  Insured 
homes. 

— Development  and  publication  of  ad- 
ditional information  on  how  con- 
sumers can  use  energy  more  effi- 
ciently. 

— Other  efforts  to  encourage  energy 
conservation. 

TO  BALANCE   ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
NEEDS 

— A  system  of  long-range  open  plan- 
ning of  electric  power  plant  sites 
and  transmission  line  routes  with 
approval  by  a  State  or  regional 
agency  before  construction. 

— An  incentive  charge  to  reduce  sulfiu 
oxide  emissions  and  to  support  fur- 
ther research. 

TO  ORGANIZE  FEDERAL  EFFORTS  MORE 
EFFECTIVELY 

—A  single  structure  within  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  unit- 
ing all  important  energy  resource 
development  progrsuns. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CURRENT  PROBLEM 

A  major  cause  of  our  recent  energy 
problems  has  been  the  sharp  increase  in 
demand  that  began  about  1967.  For  dec- 
ades, energy  consumption  had  generally 
grown  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  national 
output  of  goods  and  services.  But  In  the 
last  four  years  it  has  been  growing  at  a 
faster  pace  and  forecasts  of  energy  de- 
mand a  decade  from  now  have  been  un- 
dergoing significant  upward  revisions. 

This  accelerated  growth  in  demand  re- 
sults partly  from  the  fact  that  energy 
has  been  relatively  Inexpensive  In  this 
Country.  During  the  last  decade,  the 
prices  of  oil,  coal,  natural  gas  and  elec- 
tricity have  Increased  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  consumer  prices  as  a  whole. 
Energy  has  been  an  attractive  bargain 
in  this  country — and  demand  has  re- 
sponded accordingly. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  needs  of  a 
growing  economy  will  further  stimulate 
this  demand.  And  the  new  emphasis  on 
environmental  protection  means  that  the 
demand  for  cleaner  fuels  will  be  especial- 
ly acute.  The  primary  cause  of  air  pol- 
luUon,  for  example,  is  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuels  in  homes,  in  cars,  in  factories 
and  in  power  plants.  If  we  are  to  meet 
our  new  national  air  quality  standards, 
il  will  be  essential  for  us  to  use  stack 
gas  cleaning  systems  in  our  large  power 
and  other  industrial  plants  and  to  use 
cleaner  fuels  in  virtually  all  of  our  new 
residential,   commercial   and  industrial 


facilities,  and  in  some  of  our  older  facili- 
ties as  well. 

Together,  these  two  factors — growing 
demand  for  energy  and  growing  em- 
phasis on  cleaner  fuels — will  create  an 
extraordinary  pressure  on  oiu-  fuel  sup- 
plies. 

The  task  of  providing  sufficient  clean 
energy  Is  made  especially  difficult  by  the 
long  lead  times  required  to  increase 
energy  supply.  To  move  from  geological 
exploration  to  oil  and  gas  well  produc- 
tion now  takes  from  3  to  7  years.  New 
coal  mines  typically  require  3  to  5  years 
to  reach  the  production  stage  and  it 
takes  5  to  7  years  to  complete  a  large 
steam  power  plant.  The  development  of 
the  new  technology  required  to  minimize 
environmental  damage  can  further  delay 
the  provision  of  additional  energy.  If  we 
are  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  enor- 
mous coal  resources,  for  example,  we  will 
need  mining  systems  that  do  not  impair 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners  or 
degrade  the  landscape  and  cwnbustion 
systems  that  do  not  emit  harmful  quan- 
tities of  sulfur  oxides,  other  noxious 
gases,  and  particulates  into  the  atmos- 
phere. But  such  systems  may  take  sev- 
eral years  to  reach  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. That  is  why  our  efforts  to  expand 
the  supply  of  clean  energy  in  America 
must  immediately  be  stepped  up. 

1.    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT   GOALS    FOR 
CLEAN  ENERGY 

Our  past  research  in  this  critical  field 
has  produced  many  promising  leads.  Now 
we  must  move  quickly  to  demonstrate 
the  best  of  these  new  concepts  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Industry  should  play  the 
major  role  in  this  area,  but  government 
can  help  by  providing  technical  leader- 
ship tmd  by  sharing  a  portion  of  the  risk 
for  costly  demonstration  plants.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  government  and 
industry  to  commit  themselves  to  a  joint 
effort  to  achieve  commercial  scale  dem- 
onstrations in  the  most  crucial  and  most 
promising  clean  energy  development 
areas — the  fast  breeder  reactor,  sulfur 
oxide  control  technology  and  coal  gasifi- 
cation. 

A.    SULFUR    OXIDE    CONTROL    TECHNOLOGY 

A  major  bottleneck  in  our  clean  energy 
program  is  the  fact  that  we  caimot  now 
bum  coal  or  oil  vrithout  discharging  Its 
sulfur  content  into  the  air.  We  need  new 
technology  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
remove  the  sulfur  before  it  is  emitted  to 
the  air. 

Working  together,  industry  and  gov- 
ernment have  developed  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem.  However,  the 
new  air  quality  standards  promulgated 
imder  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970  require  an  even  more  rapid  devel- 
opment of  a  suitable  range  of  stack  gas 
cleaning  techniques  for  removing  sulfur 
oxides.  I  have  therefore  requested  funds 
in  my  1972  budget  to  permit  the  Envir- 
onmental Protection  Agency  to  devote 
an  additional  $15  million  to  this  area, 
more  than  doubling  the  level  of  our  pre- 
vious efforts.  This  expansion  means  that 
a  total  of  six  different  techniques  can  be 
demtaistrated  in  partnership  with  Indus- 
try during  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

B.    NUCLEAR    BRKXOKR    REACTOB 

Our  best  hope  today  for  meeting  the 
Nation's  growing  demand  for  economical 


clean  energy  Ues  with  the  fast  breeder 
reactor.  Because  of  its  highly  efficient 
use  of  nuclear  fuel,  the  breeder  reactor 
could  extend  the  life  of  our  natural 
uranium  fuel  supply  from  decades  to 
centuries,  with  far  less  impact  on  the 
environment  than  the  power  plants  which 
are  operating  today. 

For  several  years,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  placed  the  highest 
priority  on  developing  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder.  Now  this  project  is  ready 
to  move  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into 
the  demonstration  phase  with  a  commer- 
cial size  plant.  But  there  stUl  are  major 
technical  and  financial  obstacles  to  the 
construction  of  a  demonstration  plant  of 
some  300  to  500  megawatts.  I  am  there- 
fore requesting  an  additional  $27  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1972  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  program — and  for  related  tech- 
nological and  safety  programs — so  that 
the  necessary  engineering  groundwork 
for  demonstration  plants  can  soon  be  laid. 
What  about  the  environmental  impact 
of  such  plants?  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  releases  of  radioactivity  from 
current  nuclear  reactors  are  well  within 
the  national  safety  standards.  Neverthe- 
less, we  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
these  new  breeder  reactors  emit  even  less 
radioactivity  to  the  envirormient  than 
the  commercial  light  water  reactors 
which  are  now  in  use. 

I  am  therefore  directing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  ensure  that  the 
new  breeder  plants  be  designed  in  a  way 
which  inherently  prevents  discharge  to 
the  environment  from  the  plant's  radio- 
active efBuent  systems.  The  Atomic  Eln- 
ergy  Commission  should  also  take  advan- 
tage of  the  increased  efficiency  of  these 
breeder  plants,  designing  them  to  mini- 
mize waste  heat  discharges.  Thermal  pol- 
lution from  nucleau-  power  plants  can  be 
materially  reduced  in  the  more  efficient 
breeder  reactors. 

We  have  very  high  hopes  that  the 
breeder  reactor  will  soon  become  a  key 
element  in  the  national  fight  against 
air  and  water  pollution.  In  order  fur- 
ther to  inform  the  interested  agencies 
and  the  public  about  the  opportunities  in 
this  area,  I  have  requested  the  early 
preparation  and  review  by  all  appro- 
priate agencies  of  a  draft  envlrormien- 
taJ  impact  statement  for  the  breeder 
demonstration  plant  in  accordance  with 
Section  102  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act.  This  procedure  will  en- 
sure compliance  with  all  environmental 
quality  standards  before  plcmt  constinic- 
tion  begins. 

In  a  related  area,  it  is  also  pertinent 
to  observe  that  the  safety  record  of  ci- 
vilian power  reactors  in  this  country  Is 
extraordinary  in  the  history  of  twh- 
nological  advances.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  century — since  the  first  nuclear 
chain  resu^on  took  place — ^no  manber 
of  the  public  has  been  injured  by  the 
failure  of  a  reactor  or  by  an  accidental 
release  of  radioactivity.  I  am  confident 
that  this  record  can  be  maintained.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  giving  top 
priority  to  safety  considerations  in  the 
basic  design  of  the  breeder  reactor  and 
this  design  will  also  be  subject  to  a 
thorough  review  by  the  independent  Ad- 
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vlsory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards, 
which  will  publish  the  results  of  Its  In- 
vestigation. 

I  believe  it  Important  to  the  Nation 
that  the  commercial  demonstration  of  a 
breeder  reactor  be  c<»npleted  by  1980. 
To  help  achieve  that  goal.  I  am  request- 
ing an  additional  $50  million  In  Federal 
funds  for  the  demonstration  plant.  We 
expect  Industry — the  utilities  and  manu- 
facturers— to  contribute  the  major  share 
of  the  plant's  total  cost,  since  they  have 
a  large  and  obvious  stake  in  this  new 
technology.  But  we  also  recognize  that 
only  if  government  and  Industry  work 
closely  together  can  we  maximize  our 
progress  In  this  vital  field  and  thus  in- 
troduce a  new  era  in  the  production  of 
energy  for  the  people  of  oiu-  land. 

C.   COAL  CASinCATION 

As  we  carry  on  our  search  for  cleaner 
fuels,  we  think  immediately  of  the  clean- 
est fossil  fuel — ^natural  gas.  But  our  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  are  quite  limited  in 
comparison  with  our  reserves  of  coal. 

Fortimately,  however,  It  is  technically 
feasible  to  convert  coal  into  a  clean  gas 
which  can  be  transported  through  pipe- 
lines. The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  working  with  the  natural  gas  and 
coal  industries  on  research  to  advance 
our  coal  gasification  efforts  and  a  num- 
ber of  possible  methods  for  accomplish- 
ing this  conversion  are  under  develop- 
ment. A  few,  in  fact,  are  now  in  the  pilot 
plant  stage. 

We  Eire  determined  to  bring  greater 
focus  and  urgency  to  this  effort.  We  have 
therefore  initiated  a  cooperative  program 
with  industry  to  expand  the  number  of 
pilot  plants,  making  It  possible  to  test 
new  methods  more  expeditiously  so  that 
the  appropriate  technology  can  soon  be 
selected  for  a  large-scale  demonstration 
plant. 

The  Federal  expenditure  for  this  co- 
operative program  will  be  expanded  to 
$20  million  a  year.  Industry  has  agreed 
to  provide  $10  million  a  year  for  this 
effort.  In  general,  we  expect  that  the 
Gtovemment  will  continue  to  finance  the 
larger  share  of  pilot  plants  and  that  in- 
dustry will  finsince  the  larger  share  of 
the  demonstration  plants.  But  again,  the 
important  point  is  that  both  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  industry  are  now  strongly  com- 
mitted to  move  ahead  together  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  make  coal  gasi- 
fication a  commercial  reality. 

D.  OTBKK  RKSXASCH  AND  DXVXLOPMENT  KTVORTS 

The  fast  breeder  reactor,  sulfur  oxide 
controls  and  coal  gasification  represent 
our  highest  priority  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  In  the  clean  energy 
field.  But  they  are  not  our  only  efforts. 
Other  ongoing  projects  Include; 
— Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Re- 
search. In  response  to  a  growing  con- 
cern for  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  men  who  mine  the  Nation's  ooal 
suid  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  research 
effort  has  been  Increased  from  a  level 
of  $2  million  In  Fiscal  Year  1969  to 
$30  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
— Controlled    ThermoTfuclear    Fusion 
Research.  For  nearly  two  decades  the 
Government  has  been  funding  a  size- 


able   research    effort    designed    to 
harness  the  almost  limitless  energy 
of  nuclear  fuslc«i  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Recent  progress  suggests  that 
the  scientific  feasibility  of  such  proj- 
ects may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
1970s   and   we   have  therefore   re- 
quested an  additional  $2  million  to 
supplement  the  budget  in  this  field 
for  Fiscal  Year  1972.  We  hope  that 
work  in  this  promising  area  will  con- 
tinue to  be  expanded  as  scientific 
progress  Justifies  larger  scale  pro- 
grams. 
— Coal  Liquefaction.  In  addition  to  its 
coal  gasification  work,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  underway 
a  major  pilot  plant  program  directed 
toward  converting  coal  into  cleaner 
liquid  fuels. 
— Magnetohydrodynamic    Power    Cy- 
cles. MHD  is  a  new  and  more  effi- 
cient method  of  converting  coal  and 
other  fossil  fuels  into  electric  energy 
by  burning  the  fuel  and  passing  the 
combustion  products  through  a  mag- 
netic field  at  very  high  temperatures. 
In    partnership    with    the    electric 
power  industry,  we  have  been  work- 
ing to  develop  this  new  system  of 
electric  power  generation. 
— Underground  Electric  Transmission. 
Objectives  have  been  growing  to  the 
overhead  placement  of  high  voltage 
power  lines,  especially  in  areas  of 
scenic   beauty   or  near  centers  of 
population.    Again    in    cooperation 
with  industry,   the  Government  is 
funding  a  research  program  to  de- 
velop new  and  less  expensive  tech- 
niques for  burying  high  voltage  elec- 
tric transmission  lines. 
— Nuclear  Reactor  Safety  and  Sup- 
porting Technology.  The  general  re- 
search and  development  work  for 
today's  commercial  nuclear  reactors 
was  completed  several  years  ago,  but 
we  must  continue  to  fund  safety-re- 
lated efforts  In  order  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  the  excellent  safety 
record  in  this  field.  An  additional 
$3   million   has   recently   been   re- 
quested for  this  purpose  to  supple- 
ment the  budget  In  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
— Advanced    Reactor   Concepts.    The 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  Is  the  pri- 
ority breeder  reactor  concept  un- 
der  development,   but  the  Atomic 
Energy    Commission    is    also    sup- 
porting   limited    alternate    reactor 
progrsmis  involving  gas  cooled  re- 
actors, molten  salt  reactors  and  light 
water  breeders. 
— Solar  Energy.  The  sun  offers  an  al- 
most unlimited  supply  of  energy  If 
we  can  learn  to  use  It  economically. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    and    the    National 
Science  Foimdatlon  are  currently  re- 
examining their  efforts  In  this  area 
and  we  expect  to  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  solar  energy  In  the  future. 
The  key  to  meeting  our  twin  goals 
of  supplying  adequate  energy  and  pro- 
tecting the  environment  in  the  decades 
ahead  will  be  a  balanced  and  imaglna- 
tlve  research  and  development  program. 
I  have  therefore  asked  my  Science  Ad- 
viser, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 


Interested  agencies,  to  make  a  detailed 
assessment  of  all  of  the  technological 
opportunities  in  this  area  and  to  rec- 
ommend additional  projects  which 
should    receive    priority    attention. 

3.    MAKING    AVAUJIBLE    THX    EXXKOT    KXSOXntCn 

or  nmasAi,  lands 

Over  half  of  our  Nation's  remaining 
oil  and  gas  resources,  about  40  percent 
of  our  coal  and  uranium,  80  percent  of 
our  oil  shale,  and  some  60  percent  of  our 
geothennal  energy  sources  are  now  lo- 
cated on  Federal  lands.  Programs  to 
make  these  resources  available  to  meet 
the  growing  energy  requirements  of  the 
Nation  are  therefore  essential  if  short- 
ages are  to  be  averted.  Through  appro- 
priate leasing  programs,  the  Government 
should  be  able  to  recover  the  fair  market 
value  of  these  resources,  while  requiring 
developers  to  comply  with  requirements 
that  will  adequately  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

To  supplement  the  efforts  already  im- 
derway  to  develop  the  fuel  resources  of 
the  lower  48  States  and  Alaska,  I  am  an- 
nouncing today  the  following  new  pro- 
grams: 

A.  LEASING    ON   THE    OTJTHI    CONTINENTAL 

SHELF AN    ACCELERATED    PROGRAM 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  has 
proved  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  oil  and 
gas.  but  it  has  also  been  the  source  of 
troublesome  oil  spills  in  recent  years. 
Our  ability  to  tap  the  great  potential  of 
offshore  areas  has  been  seriously  ham- 
pered by  these  environmental  problems. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
significantly  strengthened  the  environ- 
mental protection  requirements  control- 
ling offshore  drilling  and  we  will  continue 
to  enforce  these  requirements  very 
strictly.  As  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  lease 
sales,  environmental  assessments  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  section  102  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policv  Act 
of  1969. 

Within  these  clear  limits,  we  will  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  utilize  this  rich 
source  of  fuel.  In  order  to  expand  pro- 
ductive possibilities  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  accelerated  program  should 
Include  the  sale  of  new  leases  not  only  in 
the  highly  productive  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
but  also  some  other  promising  areas.  I 
am  therefore  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  increase  the  offerings  of 
oil  and  gas  leases  and  to  publish  a  sched- 
ule for  lease  offerings  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  during  the  next  5  years, 
beginning  with  a  general  lease  sale  and 
a  drainage  sale  this  year. 

B.  on,    SHALE A    PROGRAM    FOR    ORDERLT 

DEVELOPMENT 

At  a  time  when  we  are  facing  possible 
energy  shortages,  it  Is  reassuring  to 
know  that  there  exists  In  the  United 
States  an  xmtapped  shale  oil  resource 
containing  some  600  billion  barrels  in 
high  grade  deposits.  At  current  con- 
sumption rates,  this  resource  represents 
150  years  supply.  About  80  billion  barrels 
of  this  shale  oil  are  particularly  rich 
and  well  situated  for  early  development. 
This  huge  resource  of  very  low  sulfur  oU 
is  located  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area, 
primarily  on  Federal  land. 

At  present  there  Is  no  commercial 
production  of  shale  oil.  A  mixture  of 
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problems — environmental,  technical  and 
economic — have  combined  to  thwart 
past  efforts  at  development. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  begin 
the  orderly  formulation  of  a  shale  oil 
policy — not  by  any  head-long  rush  to- 
ward development  but  rather  by  a  well 
considered  program  in  which  both  en- 
vironmental protection  and  the  recovery 
of  a  fair  return  to  the  Government  are 
cardinal  principles  under  which  any  leas- 
ing takes  place.  I  am  therefore  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
pedite the  development  of  aji  oil  shale 
leasing  program  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. If  after  reviewing  this  statement 
and  comments  he  finds  that  environmen- 
tal concerns  can  be  satisfied,  he  shall 
then  proceed  with  the  detailed  planning. 
This  work  would  also  involve  the  States 
of  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah  and  the 
first  test  lease  would  be  scheduled  for 
next  year. 

C.   GEOTHERMAL   ENERGY 


There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  heat  stored 
in  the  earth  itself.  Where  this  energy 
source  is  close  to  the  surface,  as  it  is  in 
the  Western  States,  it  can  readily  be 
tapped  to  generate  electricity,  to  heat 
homes,  and  to  meet  other  energy  re- 
quirements. Again,  this  resource  is  lo- 
cated primarily  on  Federal  lands. 

Legislation  enacted  in  recent  months 
permits  the  Federal  government,  for  the 
first  time,  to  prepare  for  a  leasing  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  geothermal  energy. 
Classification  of  the  lands  involved  is 
already  underway  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  am  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  expedite  a  final 
decision  on  whether  the  first  competitive 
lease  sale  should  be  scheduled  for  this 
fall— taking  into  account,  of  course,  his 
evaluation  of  the  environmental  impact 
statement. 

3.    NATURAL    GAS    SUPPLY 

For  the  past  25  years,  natiutJ  gas  has 
supplied  much  of  the  increase  in  the 
energy  supply  of  the  United  States.  Now 
this  relatively  clean  form  of  energy  Is 
In  even  greater  demand  to  help  satisfy 
air  quality  standards.  Our  present  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  Is  limited,  however, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  face  shortages 
which  could  intensify  as  we  move  to  Im- 
plement the  air  quality  standards.  Addi- 
tional supplies  of  gas  will  therefore  be 
one  of  our  most  urgent  energy  needs  In 
the  next  few  years. 

Federal  efforts  to  augment  the  avail- 
able supplies  of  natural  gas  Include: 
—Accelerated  leasing  on  Federal  lands 
to  speed  discovery  and  development 
of  new  natural  gas  fields. 
—Moving  ahead  with  a  demonstration 

project  to  gasify  coal. 
—Recent  actions  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  providing  greater  in- 
centives for  indtistry  to  Increase  Its 
search  for  new  sources  of  natural  gas 
and  to  commit  its  discoveries  to  the 
interstate  market. 
—Facilitating  imports  of  both  natural 
and  liquefied  gas  from  Canada  and 
from  other  nations. 
—Progress  in  nuclear  stimulation  ex- 
periments which   seek   to  produce 
natural  gas  from  tight  geologic  for- 


mations which  cannot  presently  be 
utilized  In  ways  which  are  economi- 
cally    and     environmentally     ac- 
ceptable. 
This  administration  Is  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  to  take  every  reasonable  action 
to  enlarge  the  supply  of  clean  gaseous 
fuels.  We  Intend  to  take  such  action  and 
we  expect  to  get  good  results. 

4.    IMPORTS    FROM    CANADA 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  steadily  increased  their 
trade  in  energy.  The  United  States  ex- 
ports some  coal  to  Canada,  but  the  major 
items  of  trade  are  oil  and  gas  which  are 
surplus  to  Canadian  needs  but  which 
find  a  ready  market  In  the  United  States. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  further 
this  mutually  advantageous  trading  re- 
lationship. The  United  States  Is  therefore 
pr«)ared  to  move  promptly  to  permit 
Canadian  crude  oil  to  enter  this  country, 
free  of  any  quantitative  restraints,  upon 
agreement  as  to  measiu-es  needed  to  pre- 
vent citizens  of  both  our  countries  from 
being  subjected  to  oU  shortages,  or 
threats  of  shortages.  We  are  ready  to 
proceed  with  negotiations  and  we  look  to 
an  early  conclusion. 

S.  TIMKLT  SUPPLIES  OF  NUCLKAR  FUEIB 

The  Nation's  nuclear  fuel  supply  is  In  a 
state  of  transition.  Military  needs  are 
now  relatively  small  but  civilian  needs 
are  growing  rapidly  and  will  be  our  domi- 
nant need  for  nuclear  fuel  in  the  future. 
With  the  exception  of  uranium  enrich- 
ment, the  nuclear  energy  industry  is  now 
in  private  hands. 

I  expect  that  private  enterprise  will 
eventually  assume  the  responsibility  for 
uranium  enrichment  as  well,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Government  must  carry 
out  Its  responslMlIty  to  ensure  that  our 
enrichment  capacity  expands  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  expected  demands. 

There  Is  currenUy  no  shortage  of  en- 
riched uranium  or  enriching  capacity.  In 
fact,  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon  has 
substantial  stocks  of  enriched  uranium 
which  have  already  been  produced  for 
later  use.  However,  plant  expansions  are 
required  so  that  we  can  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  nuclear  fuel  in  the  late 
1970's— both  in  the  United  States  and  m 
other  nations  for  which  this  country  is 
now  the  principal  supplier. 

The  most  economical  means  presenUy 
available  for  expanding  our  capacity  in 
this  field  appears  to  be  the  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  gaseous  diffusion  plants 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee;  Portsmouth 
Ohio;  and  Paducah.  Kentucky— through 
a  Cascade  Improvement  Program.  This 
program  will  take  a  number  of  years  to 
complete  and  we  therefore  believe  that 
It  IS  prudent  to  Initiate  the  program  at 
this  time  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
shortages  at  a  later  date.  I  am  therefore 
releasing  $16  million  to  start  the  Cascade 
Improvement  Program  In  Fiscal  Year 
1972.  The  pace  of  the  Improvement  pro- 
gram will  be  tailored  to  fit  the  demands 
for  enriched  uranium  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries. 

«.    USING    OUR   EIOSOT    MORE   WISXLT 

We  need  new  sources  of  energy  in  this 
country,  but  we  also  need  to  use  trr\K^\r\z 
energy  as  efflcientiy  as  possible.  I  believe 
we  can  achieve  the  ends  we  desire 


homes  warm  In  winter  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer, rapid  transportation,  plentiful  en- 
ergy for  Industrial  production  and  home 
appliances — and  still  place  less  of  a 
strain  on  oiu-  overtaxed  resources. 

Historically,  we  have  converted  fuels 
Into  electricity  and  have  used  other 
sources  of  energy  with  ever  Increasing 
efllclency.  Recent  data  suggest,  however, 
that  this  trend  may  be  reversing — thus 
adding  to  tiie  drain  on  available  re- 
sources. We  must  get  back  on  the  road 
of  Increasing  efficiency — both  at  the  point 
of  production  and  at  the  point  of  oon- 
siunption,  where  the  consimier  himself 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  achieve  considera- 
ble savings  in  his  energy  blUs. 

We  believe  that  part  of  the  answer  lies 
in  pricing  energy  on  the  basis  of  Its  full 
costs  to  society.  One  reason  we  use  en- 
ergy so  lavishly  today  Is  that  the  price  of 
energy  does  not  Include  all  of  the  social 
costs  of  producing  It  The  costs  Incmred 
In  protecting  the  environment  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers,  for  exam- 
ple, are  part  of  the  real  cost  of  producing 
energy — but  they  are  not  now  aM  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  the  product.  If  they 
were  added  to  that  price,  we  oould  ex- 
pect that  some  of  the  waste  In  the  use  of 
energy  would  be  eliminated.  At  the  same 
time,  by  expyandlng  clean  fuel  supplies, 
we  will  be  working  to  keep  the  overall 
cost  of  energy  as  low  as  possible. 

It  is  also  Important  that  the  individual 
consumer  be  fully  aware  of  what  his  en- 
ergy will  cost  If  he  buys  a  particular 
home  or  appliance.  The  efficiency  of  home 
heating  or  cooling  systems  and  of  other 
energy  intensive  equipment  are  deter- 
mined by  builders  and  manufacturers 
who  may  be  concerned  more  with  the  in- 
itial cost  of  the  equipment  than  with  the 
operating  costs  which  will  come  after- 
ward. For  example,  better  thermal  In- 
sulation in  a  home  or  office  building  may 
save  the  consiuner  large  sums  in  the 
long  run — and  conserve  energy  as  well — 
but  for  the  builder  it  merely  represents 
an  added  expense. 

To  help  meet  one  manifestation  of  this 
problem,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
issue  revised  standards  for  Insulation 
applied  in  new  federally  Insured  homes. 
The  new  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion standards  will  reqiiire  sufficient  In- 
sulation to  reduce  the  maximum  permis- 
sible heat  loss  by  about  one-third  for  a 
tjrpical  1200  square  foot  home — and  by 
even  more  for  larger  homes.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  fuel  savings  which  will 
result  each  year  from  the  application 
of  these  new  standards  will,  in  an  average 
climate,  equal  the  cost  of  the  additional 
insulation  required. 

While  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  some  actions  to  conserve  energy 
through  such  regulations,  the  consumer 
who  seeks  the  most  for  his  energy  dollar 
In  the  marketplace  is  the  one  who  can 
have  the  most  profound  Infiuence.  I  am 
therefore  asking  my  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs — in  co<«)eration  with 
industry  and  appropriate  Government 
agencies — to  gather  and  publish  addi- 
tional Information  In  this  field  to  help 
consumers  focus  on  the  operating  costs 
as  well  as  the  Initial  cost  of  energy  In- 
tensive equipment. 
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In  addition,  I  would  note  that  the 
Joint  Board  on  Fuel  Supply  and  Fuel 
Transport  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  is  de- 
veloping energy  conservation  measures 
for  industry,  government,  and  the  gen- 
eral pubhc  to  help  reduce  energy  use  in 
times  of  particular  shortage  and  during 
pollution  crises. 

7.  powxa  PLANT  smNO 
If  we  are  to  meet  growing  demands 
for  electricity  In  the  years  ahead,  we 
carmot  ignore  the  need  for  many  new 
power  plants.  These  plants  and  their  as- 
sociated transmission  lines  must  be  lo- 
cated and  built  so  as  to  avoid  major 
damage  to  the  environment,  but  they 
must  also  be  completed  on  time  so  as  to 
avoid  power  shortages.  These  demands 
are  difficult  to  reconcile — and  often  they 
are  not  reconciled  well.  In  my  Judgment 
thp  lesson  of  the  recent  power  shortages 
and  of  the  continuing  disputes  over 
power  plant  siting  and  transmission  line 
routes  Is  that  the  existing  institutions  for 
making  decisions  in  this  area  are  not 
adequate  for  the  job.  In  my  Special  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  the  Environ- 
ment last  February.  I  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  help  to  alleviate  these 
problems  through  longer  range  planning 
by  the  utilities  and  thtough  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  or  regional  agencies  to 
license  new  bulk  power  facilities  prior 
to  their  construction. 

Hearings  are  now  being  held  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Repr^entatives 
concerning    these  proposals  and  other 
measiires  which  would  provide  an  open 
planning  and  decision-making  capacity 
for  dealing  with  these  matters.  Under 
the  administration  bill,  long-range  ex- 
pansion plans  would  be  presented  by  the 
utilities  ten  years  before   construction 
was  scheduled  to  begin,  individual  alter- 
native power  plant  sites  would  be  iden- 
tified five  years  ahead,  and  detailed  de- 
sign and  location  of  specific  plants  and 
transmission  lines  would  be  considered 
two  years  in  advance  of  construction. 
Public  hearings  would  be  held  far  enough 
ahead  of  construction  so  that  they  could 
Influence  the  siting  decision,  helping  to 
avoid  environmental  problems  without 
causing   undue    construction    delays.    I 
urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  this  important  leg- 
islative proposal.  At  the  ssutne  time  steps 
will  be  taken  to  ensure  that  Federsd  li- 
censes and  permits  are  handled  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

8.    THB  BOI^  or  THE   SUUT'R  OXIDES 
EMISSIONS    CHAmCE 

In  my  environmental  message  last 
February  I  also  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sulfur  oxides  emissions  charge. 
The  emissions  charge  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  building  the  cost  of  sulfur  oxide 
pollution  into  the  price  of  energy.  It 
would  also  provide  a  strong  economic  in- 
centive for  achieving  the  necessary  per- 
formance to  meet  sulfur  oxide  standards. 

The  fimds  generated  by  the  emissions 
charge  would  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  expand  its  programs  to 
improve  environmental  quality,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  development  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  clean  energy. 


9.    GOVEBNMENT     REORGANIZATION — AN     BNEBGY 

ADMINISTRATION 

But  new  programs  alone  will  not  be 
enough.  We  must  also  consider  how  we 
can  make  these  programs  do  what  we  in- 
tend them  to  do.  One  important  way  of 
fostering  effective  performance  is  to  place 
responsibility  for  energy  questions  in  a 
single  agency  which  can  execute  and 
modify  policies  in  a  comprehensive  and 
unified  manner. 

The  Nation  has  been  without  an  inte- 
grated energy  policy  in  the  past.  One  rea- 
son for  this  situation  is  that  energy  re- 
sponsibilities are  fragmented  among  sev- 
eral agencies.  Often  authority  is  divided 
according  to  types  and  uses  of  energy. 
Coal,  for  example,  is  handled  in  one 
place,  nuclear  energy  in  another — but  re- 
sponsibility for  considering  the  Impact  of 
one  on  the  other  is  not  assigned  to  any 
single  authority.  Nor  is  there  any  single 
agency  responsible  for  developing  new 
energy  sources  such  as  solar  energy  or 
new  conversion  systems  such  as  the  fuel 
cell.  New  concerns — such  as  conserving 
our  fossil  fuels  for  non-fuel  uses — can- 
not receive  the  thorough  and  thoughtful 
attention  they  deserve  under  present 
arrangements. 

The  reason  for  all  these  deficiencies 
Is  that  each  existing  program  was  set 
up  to  meet  a  specific  problem  of  the  past. 
As  a  result,  our  present  structure  is  not 
equipped  to  handle  the  relationships  be- 
tween these  problems  and  the  emergence 
of  new  concerns. 

The  need  to  remedy  these  problems  be- 
comes more  pressing  every  day.  For  ex- 
ample, the  energy  industries  presently 
accoimt  for  some  20  percent  of  our  in- 
vestment in  new  plsmt  and  equipment. 
This  means  that  inefficiencies  result- 
ing from  uncoordinated  government  pro- 
grams can  be  very  costly  to  our  economy. 
It  is  also  true  that  energy  sources  are 
becoming  increasingly  interchangeable. 
Coal  can  be  converted  to  gas,  for  ex- 
ample, smd  even  to  sjmthetic  crude  oil.  If 
the  Government  Is  to  perform  adequately 
in  the  energy  field,  then  it  must  act 
through  an  agency  which  has  sufficient 
strength  and  breadth  of  responsibility. 
Accordingly,  I  have  proposed  that  all 
of  our  important  Federal  energy  re- 
source development  programs  be  consoli- 
dated within  the  new  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  single  energy  authority  which 
would  thus  be  created  would  be  better 
able  to  clarify,  express,  and  execute  Fed- 
eral energy  policy  than  any  unit  in  our 
present  structure.  The  establishment  of 
this  new  entity  would  provide  a  focal 
point  where  energy  policy  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  could  be  harmonized  and 
rationalized. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  con- 
solidating energy  responsibilities  would 
be  the  broader  scope  and  greater  balance 
this  would  give  to  research  and  develop- 
ment work  in  the  energy  field.  The  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  for  instance,  has 
been  successful  in  its  mission  of  advanc- 
ing civilian  nuclear  power,  but  this  field 
Is  now  intimately  interrelated  with  coal, 
oil  tmd  gas,  and  Federal  electric  power 
programs  with  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  now  has  very  little  to  do.  We 
believe  that  the  planning  and  funding 


of  civilian  nuclear  energy  activities 
should  now  be  consolidated  with  other 
energy  efforts  in  an  agency  charged  with 
the  mission  of  insuring  that  the  total 
energy  resources  of  the  nation  are  effec- 
tively utilized.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission would  still  remain  Intact,  In  or- 
der to  execute  the  nuclear  programs  and 
any  related  energy  research  which  may 
be  appropriate  as  part  of  the  overall  en- 
ergy program  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Until  such  time  as  this  new  Depart- 
ment comes  into  being,  I  will  continue  to 
look  to  the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Domestic  Council  for  leadership  In 
analyzing  and  coordinating  overall  ener- 
gy policy  questions  for  the  executive 
branch. 

CONCI-nSION 

The  program  I  have  set  forth  today 
provides  the  basic  ingredients  for  a  new 
effort  to  meet  our  clean  energy  needs  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  success  of  this  effort  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  State  and  local  governments.  It  will 
also  depend  on  the  willingness  of  indus- 
try to  meet  its  responsibilities  in  serving 
customers  and  in  making  necessary 
capital  investments  to  meet  anticipated 
growth.  Consumers,  too.  will  have  a  key 
role  to  play  as  they  leam  to  conserve 
energy  and  sis  they  come  to  understand 
that  the  cost  of  environmental  protec- 
tion must,  to  a  major  extent,  be  reflected 
in  consumer  prices. 

I  am  confident  that  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  society  will  be  able  to  work 
together  to  meet  our  clean  energy  needs. 
And  I  am  confident  that  we  can  therefore 
continue  to  know  the  blessings  of  both 
a  high-energy  civilization  and  a  beauti- 
ful and  healthy  environment. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whiti:  Hottse,  June  4,  1971. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ENERGY 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  his  message 
on  the  energy  problem  which  confronts 
our  country  today  and  will  confront  us 
In  the  days  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  fact  sheet  which 
accompanies  the  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident. ^„^    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  message  is  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the  context  of  the  highest  form 
of  Presidential  responsibility.  It  reveals 
the  exemplary  quality  of  great  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  Presldentm 
recognizing  this  question  and  this  prob- 
lem of  energy  In  our  coimtry  today. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  be^ 
mvlted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  attend  a  Cabinet  level  meeting 
on  April  13.  1971,  a  meeting  that  was  at- 
tended by  all  members  of  the  Cabinet 
together  with  representatives  of  tne 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  sind  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

£  was  a  representative  from  the  Senate, 
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together  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
gee  (Mr.  Baker),  Representative  Chit 
HouriELD  and  Representative  John  Aw- 
DffSON,  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  were  also  present. 

We  discussed  in  very  exhaustive  fash- 
Ion  some  of  the  problems  that  confront 
us  in  this  area.  We  suggested  some  of 
the  possible  solutions. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  was  a 
bipartisan  meeting.  I  talked  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  only  this 
morning,  just  a  short  time  ago.  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  message.  He  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  Congress  know- 
ing and  in  the  people  knovring  that  this 
Is  a  bipartisan  effort. 
And  that  Is  just  what  It  Is— bipartisan. 
This  message  is  all-inclusive.  It  will 
have  far-reaching  effects.  It  covers  the 
matter  of  coal,  the  matter  of  oil,  the 
matter  of  gas,  and  the  matter  of  nuclear 
energy. 

One  thing  that,  of  course,  impresses 
me  most  of  all  in  the  message  Is  that  part 
that  has  to  do  with  atomic  energy,  par- 
ticularly our  effort  in  the  way  of  devel- 
oping a  prototype  of  a  breeder  reactor. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  familiar  with  this  process. 
If  we  are  able  to  achieve  a  breeder  re- 
actor, that  reactor  will  produce  more  fuel 
than  it  consumes.  If  we  are  able  to  bring 
that  about  in  a  way  competitive  with 
other  fossil  fuels  and  the  consumption  of 
fossil  fuels,  I  think  we  will  have  an  an- 
swer to  the  threat  of  brownouts  and 
blackouts  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  this  a  goal.  He  has  made  it  a  na- 
tional policy,  as  I  read  his  statement. 
And  I  applaud  him  for  it.  I  repeat  that 
it  Is  in  line  with  the  highest  form  of  lead- 
ership on  this  very  Important  subject. 

The  President  has  taken  a  very  for- 
ward step  in  suggesting  further  research 
work  along  the  lines  of  removing  sulfur 
from  coal  and  producing  gas  from  coal. 
He  has  in  mind  the  very  probable  short- 
age we  will  experience  in  natural  gas 
within  a  very  short  time  to  come. 

I  might  say  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  back  in  1962 — on  March  17, 
1962— President  Kennedy  directed  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  make  a 
very,  very  Intensive  study  of  the  energy 
situation  in  this  country.  In  November 
of  that  year,  a  comprehensive  report  was 
made.  This,  I  think,  should  be  must  read- 
ing by  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

That  report  brought  out  very  clearly 
that  by  the  turn  of  this  century  we  will 
need  seven  times  more  energy  that  we 
are  consuming  today,  because  every  10 
years — and  perhaps  less — we  double  our 
demand  for  energy.  Here  we  are,  the  most 
Industrial  nation  in  the  world.  But  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  primacy  and  indus- 
trial efficiency,  we  will  have  to  develop 
this  new  source  of  energy.  The  only  real- 
istic alternative  that  Is  available  to  us  is 
nuclear  energy. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  we 
should  develop  thermonuclear  energy, 
which  is  similar  to  the  energy  produced 
in  the  sun.  When  this  process  becomes  a 
reality  it  can  use  salt  water  as  a  source 
of  fuel.  Our  best  Information  is  that  it 
might  take  20.  30,  or  40  years.  We  cannot 


wait  until  we  get  to  that  point,  if  ever. 
There  is  something  we  must  do  in  the 
meantime.  I  daresay  there  are  three  na- 
tions in  the  world  who  are  today  experi- 
menting with  breeder  reactors.  They  are 
approaching  the  point  of  realization.  We 
are  a  llttie  behind  in  this,  although  we 
are  foremost  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

If  the  splitting  of  the  atom  has  any 
significance  at  all.  at  any  time,  it  must 
be  for  peaceful  purposes.  If  I  thought  for 
one  moment  that  my  responsibility  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
would  be  solely  and  exclusively  to  de- 
velop bigger  and  better  bombs,  I  would 
resign  from  that  Joint  Committee  today. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  stimulates 
my  enthuslEism  in  working  on  that  com- 
mittee. That  is  the  development  of  the 
peaceful  atom. 

That  peaceful  purpose  was  emphasized 
in  1954  when  we  amended  the  law  and 
I  was  the  manager  on  the  Senate  floor  of 
that  particular  amendment.  I  think  we 
ought  to  pursue  this  purpose — and  we 
can  make  progress.  And  I  am  so  happy 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  leadership  and  has  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  very  comprehensive 
message.  I  applaud  him  for  It. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will 
soon  implement  it  with  specific  sugges- 
tions. I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
support  him  in  this.  Surely  I  shall. 

I  repeat  this  is  not  a  bipartisan  en- 
deavor. This  Is  a  nonpartisan  all- Ameri- 
can endeavor  to  achieve  an  alternate 
source  of  energy,  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter solution  to  the  pcdlution  problem.  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  receive  the  support 
of  £dl  of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

Rhode  Island.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  saying  again  that  this  Is  a  most 
timely  message.  It  Is  Important  to  the 
people  to  all  the  coxmtry.  It  Is  the  one 
answer  that  we  have  for  blMkouts  and 
brovraouts.  It  Is  the  one  answer  we  have 
for  purification  of  the  air  in  this  testing 
time  of  ecology. 

I  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  for  giving  me  this  time  to 
make  the  statement,  and  I  again  ap- 
plaud and  compliment  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  his  great  leader- 
ship. 

Exhibit  1 

President's  Energy  Message 


tact  sheet 


Background 
Last  August  the  President  formed  a  Ccmh- 
mittee  of  the  Domestic  Council  to  study  the 
National  Energy  situation.  This  committee 
chaired  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors.  Includes:  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  President's  Science  Advisor,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 


Preparedness,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  on  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  subcommittee  first  dealt  with  the 
short-term  energy  outlook  and  Issued  a  re- 
port last  September.  During  the  past  el^t 
months  the  subcommittee  has  been  study- 
ing the  longer-term  energy  problems  con- 
fronting the  nation.  Its  deUberatlons  point- 
ed up  the  key  problem  of  obtaining  suffi- 
cient energy  supply  In  a  clean  form  to  meet 
environmental  concerns.  The  subcommittee 
considered  a  wide  variety  of  possible  federal 
actions  to  augment  clean  energy  supplies 
and  recently  made  Its  recommendations  to 
the  President. 

Purpose 

The  energy  supply  problems  of  the  1970'8 
are  due  primarily  to  the  rapidly  Increasing 
demand  for  energy  and  the  strong  empbAsls 
on  environmental  protection  which  limits 
the  use  of  many  traditional  energy  suppUes. 
This  message  outlines  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  new  Initiatives  and  new  commit- 
ments to  help  Insure  clean  energy  supplies 
to  meet  the  nation's  growing  needs. 
Action  program 

R.   A   D.  rOR   CUEAN   ENEXGT 

Sulfur  oxide  control  technology 
An  increase  of  •IS  million  for  FY  72  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $26  million  available  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate.  In  partnership  with 
Industry,  the  technology  for  removing  sulfur 
from  the  stack  gases  of  power  plants  and  In- 
dustrial plants  burning  coal  and  oil. 
Nuclear  breeder  reactor 
A  commitment  to  complete  the  successful 
demonstration  of  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  by  1980.  To  accomplish  this, 
a  supplemental  request  for  $27  million  In 
operating  funds  for  the  base  program  will  be 
made  for  FY  72.  An  additional  $50  mlUlon 
win  be  requested  for  the  federal  cash  con- 
tribution to  the  jointly  funded  demonstra- 
tion plant. 

CooZ  gaaifi-ation 

An  expanded  cooperative  pilot  plant  pro- 
gram totaUng  $30  mUUon  per  year  aimed  at 
making  ooal  gaalflcatlon  a  commercial  real- 
ity. The  Office  of  Ooal  Research  program 
would  be  expanded  to  $20  million,  almost 
doubling  Its  existing  program,  while  mdustry 
has  agreed  to  provide  $10  mlUlon. 

Ongoing  research  and  development 

The  federal  government  Is  funding  a  broad 
range  of  other  energy  B&D  such  as  coal 
mine  health  and  safety,  fusion  power,  mag- 
netohydrodynamlcs  and  underground  elec- 
tric transmission. 

IXASINO  ENEROT  RESOTTRCES  ON  FBDERAX,  LANDS 

Accelerated  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the  Outer 
Continental  shelf 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  In- 
crease oU  and  gas  lease  offering  on  the  Outer 
Contlnentel  Shelf  both  In  the  QuU  of  Mexico 
and  In  other  areas  which  appear  promlsmg. 
and  to  publish  a  flve-year  schedule  starting 
with  a  general  lease  sale  and  a  drainage  sale 
this  year.  This  accelerated  leasing  and  pro- 
duction win  be  carried  out  under  stringent 
controls  to  protect  the  environment. 
Oil  shale  leasing  end  development 

Requests  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
expedite  development  of  an  orderly  oil  shale 
leasing  program.  Environmental  protection 
and  recovery  of  a  fair  return  to  the  govern- 
ment are  fvmdamental  concerns.  If  they  can 
be  satlsfled,  first  test  lease  would  be  sched- 
uled next  year. 

Geothermal  energy 

Requests  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
expedite  the  scheduling  of  a  competitive 
lease  sale  this  fall  under  recently  enacted 
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legislation    providing    again    that    environ- 
mental concerna  can  be  satlafled. 

OTHER   FKDrHAL   ACTIONS     TO  roSTSK  CLKAK 
INKKOT    StJPPLT 

Natural  gas 
Relates  the  varloua  actions  taken  In  this 
message  and  prevlotuly  to  increase  the  sup- 
plies of  clean  gaseous  fuels. 

Imports  from  Canada 
Indicates  the  wUllngneas  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  quantitative  restrictions  on 
Canadian  oil  Imports  providing  an  agreement 
concerning  the  seciirlty  of  this  supply  can  be 
negotiated  with  Canada. 

Nuclear  fuels 
Announces  the  release  of  »lfl  million  to  be- 
gin the  Cascade  Improvement  Program,  a 
project  to  modernize  and  expand  the  present 
capacity  of  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants 
which  enrich  th«  uranium  fuel  for  nuclear 
power  plants. 

KKESGY    trriLIZATION' 

Revved  Federal  Housing  Administration  in- 
siilation  standards 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  Issue  re- 
vised   thermal   Insulation   standards   which 
win  reduce  the  maximum  permissible  heat 
loss  from  new  federally  Insured  homes. 
Improved  consumer  information 

Requests   the   Special    Assistant   for   Con- 
sumer Affairs  to  gather  and  publish  Informa- 
tion   for    consumers    on    energy    intensive 
equipment  to  faclUtate  IntelUgent  choices. 
Energy  conservation 

Notes  the  development  of  emergency 
energy  conservation  measures  for  Industry 
government,  and  the  general  public  by  the 
Joint  Board  on  Fuel  Supply  and  Fuel  Trans- 
port. 

LEGISLATIVS    PHOPOSALS 

Power  plant  siting 
Calls  upon  Congress  to  take  speedy  action 
on  the  Admlnlauatlon'8  existing  legislative 
proposal  to  Improve  the  procedures  for  siting 
power  plants  and  transmission  Unes.  The 
procedures  Involve  a  system  of  long-range 
open  planning  and  preconstructlon  approval 
by  a  Stat*  or  regional  agency. 

Sulfur  oxides  emissions  charge 
Notes  the  sulfur  oxides  emissions  charge 
propoeed  in  the  environmental  message 
which  would  provide  an  Incentive  for  the 
achievements  of  sulfur  oxide  standards  and 
provide  funds  to  develop  clean  energy  aun- 
plles.  *^ 

COVXRNKKNT    RKORC ANIZATIO  N 

An  energy  administration 
Discusses  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources which  would  contain  a  single  struc- 
ture uniting  au  Important  energy  resource 
development  programs.  The  planning  and 
funding  of  civilian  nuclear  energy  activities 
would  be  consoUdated  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  but  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  would  remain  intact  to 
execute  the  nuclear  programs  and  any  re- 
lated energy  research. 
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THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time? 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  that  purpose. 

PRIVTUECE    OP   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGoviRN)  is  convalescing  from  a 
recent  operation,  he  needs  assistance  on 
the  floor  today  during  the  rollcall  votes. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
he  be  accompanied  during  the  rollcall 
votes  today  by  a  member  of  his  staff,  Mr. 
John  Holum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  the  floor  to  go  over  in  great  de- 
tail the  arguments  we  have  used  for  the 
support  of  the  pending  amendment,  that 
which  would,  in  efifect,  not  renew  the  in- 
duction power  to  the  President  and 
thereby  bring  the  draft  to  a  halt  on 
June  30.  1971.  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  are  present  on  the  floor  have  heard 
each  others'  argtmients  for  the  last  3  days 
as  they  pertain  to  this  subject,  and  those 
who  are  not  here  will  not  have  a  chance 
to  read  it  in  the  Record  until  tomorrow 
anyway. 

I  think  it  is  an  Interesting  commentary 
on  the  way  the  Senate  proceeds  on  an 
issue  which  is  so  vital  and  so  important 
to  so  many  young  people  and  their  fami- 
Ues  m  this  country  today.  Throughout 
this  whole  debate  there  has  been  a  very 
clear  distinction  drawn  between  those 
who  have  relied  very  heavily  upon  emo- 
tion and  upon  opinions  that  are  based 
up<»i  polls  taken  in  high  schools  with  one 
hand  raised  with  two  hands  raised,  or 
three  hands  raised,  supposedly  passing 
for  scientific  polls  or  some  kind  of  scien- 
tific data. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  has  been 
very  apparent  In  the  record  that  those 
of  us  who  have  argued  in  support  of  this 
amendment  have  at  least  attempted  and 
tried  diligently  to  base  our  whole  ra- 
tionale and  our  entire  argument  on 
clearly  established  scientific  data  and 
information  that  has  some  validity  to  it 
other  than  Just  a  mere  personal  opinion. 
I  do  not  deny  the  role  of  personal  opin- 
ion in  any  judgment.  I  think  that  is  nat- 
ural and  it  Is  all  right.  I  respect  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  I  respect  those  who  dis- 
agree with  me  on  certain  issues  and  on 
this  issue. 

However,  I  say  that  Senators  in  pass- 
ing on  such  an  issue  as  this  should  look 
at  the  data,  the  statistics,  and  the  evi- 
dence presented  from  an  unemotional 
base  and  without  the  elements  of  fear 
and  the  other  elements  that  have  been 
used. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  We  have  been 
told  we  cannot  put  into  Jeopardy  the 
great  issue  of  national  security;  that  this 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  placed  In  that 
kind  of  position  of  jeopardy.  The  Impli- 


cation is  that  those  of  us  who  support 
this  amendment  are  willing  to  put  our 
national  security  Into  Jeopardy.  This  u 
not  the  case. 

The  response  is  interesting  that  when 
we  call  upon  those  who  use  this  argument 
to  define  "national  security"  and  to  de- 
fine It  in  reasonable  data  and  statistics. 

As  an  example,  the  question  is  asked, 
"What  is  the  accession  rate  necessary 
to  maintain  a  sound  manpower  level  to 
maintain  the  national  security  pos- 
ture?" After  a  few  days  we  are  able  to 
get  together  on  one  fundamental  and 
vital  statistic,  and  that  is  that  we  have 
been  told  by  the  Pentagon — and  I  must 
say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Mr.  Stknnis,  and  I 
agree  on  one  basic  statistic — that  it  takes 
a  432.000  accession  rate  to  maintain  a  2.4 
million  standing  military  force,  the  rec- 
omendation  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

With  that  one  basic  agreed  foundation 
stone  and  unemotional  statistic,  what  is 
the  requirement  we  have  as  Senators  to 
make  certain  that  our  Nation  can  have 
a  432,000  accession  rate  in  fiscal  year 
1972? 

The  Pentagon  tells  us  they  expect  if  we 
had  no  draft  after  June  30,  1971,  we 
could  maintain  that  accession  rate  and 
have  a  shortfall  of  only  24,000  to  44.000. 
That  is  the  range  of  the  shortfall.  Iii 
other  words,  that  is  the  gap  between 
the  required  level  of  2.4  million  men 
with  an  accession  rate  of  432,000.  We 
would  have  a  shortfall  of  24,000  to  44,000. 
That  is  without  a  pay  increase.  If  we 
implement  a  pay  increase,  obviously  we 
are  going  to  get  far  more  volunteers  than 
if  we  go  out  and  try  to  get  people  to 
volunteer  at  the  present  pay  level.  At  the 
present  time,  we  have  43,000  military 
families  on  welfare.  They  have  been  able 
to  be  certified  for  welfare,  because  of 
their  poverty  status  due  to  their  inequit- 
able pay  scale,  and  they  are  getting  wel- 
fare checks  at  the  same  time  they  are 
In  the  military.  That  figure  lias  been  in 
the  range  of  10,000  to  43,000. 

The  simple  proposition  Is  that  if  we 
had  an  equitable  pay  scale,  and  whether 
one  is  for  the  draft  or  against  the  draft, 
the  Nation  should  provide  its  military 
personnel  with  an  adequate  pay  scale, 
one  that  is  comparable  to  civilian  pay, 
it  Is  obvious  that  we  could  fill  that  gap  to 
meet  that  2.4  million  level.  But  if  we 
want  to  be  miserly  and  create  an  Illusion 
of  maintaining  virtually  a  poor  man's 
Army  to  give  ourselves  some  therapeutic 
reaction  or  benefit,  whatever  It  might  be, 
and  have  no  pay  Increase,  we  could  stIU 
meet  that  24,000  to  44,000,  but  we  must 
have  Internal  reforms  In  the  military. 

I  stated  yesterday  and  I  will  state 
again  today  that  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Forces  General  Forsythe  said 
clearly  there  are  95,000  soldiers  doing 
nothing  but  KP  duty  and  mowing  lawns. 
There  are  many  more  who  are  bartend- 
ing in  officers  clubs  and  who  are  driving 
as  chauffeurs  for  admirals  and  generals. 
Those  duties  could  be  turned  over  from 
the  military  to  civiUans  and  those  men 
who  are  trained  for  military  duty  could 
perform  military  functions.  There  is  an 
obvious  example  of  an  instance  where 
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we  would  not  be  endangeiing  our  na- 
tional security  by  requiring  an  end  to  the 
draft  on  June  30. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Has  the  Senator  consid- 
ered the  future  of  the  reserve  elements 
of  the  military  services,  and  what  would 
happen  to  them  without  the  pressure  of 
the  draft? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  that  was  consid- 
ered by  a  very  excellent  report  of  a  task 
force  of  the  Gates  Commission,  which  I 
have  studied  carefully.  It  recognizes  we 
could  expect  a  25 -percent  impact.  Again, 
I  think  if  one  looks  at  the  study  he  would 
find  they  recommended  an  increase  in 
reserve  pay  so  that  they  would  receive 
the  same  kind  of  parallel  increase  that 
would  attract  a  good  solid  reserve  status. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  increasing  the  E>ay  would  induce 
people  to  serve  in  a  unit  in  their  home- 
towns?       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  I  believe  so.  As 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Oregon  Na- 
tional Guard  for  8  years  I  was  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  attraction  to  the  Re- 
serve program,  as  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  I  know  the  kind  of  at- 
traction we  had  and  the  response  we  had. 
and  it  was  excellent. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  served  as  a  battalion 
commander  of  a  unit  when  there  was  no 
draft  pressure.  I  saw  a  decline  not  only 
in  numbers,  but  also  in  quality  of  the 
men  who  served  in  that  unit.  There  was 
no  pressure  for  them  to  Join  euid  very 
little  for  them  to  attend.  The  pressure 
at  the  present  time  is  toward  a  more 
efficient  Reserve,  and  that  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  military. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  26  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  jdeld  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  The  tradition  of  the  Re- 
serve units  is  one  of  our  finest  trsuil- 
tions.  With  regard  to  those  who  say, 
"Well,  if  we  are  invaded  we  will  fight," 
it  is  obvious  that  unless  a  person  Is 
trained  he  is  practically  useless  in  a 
modem  military  organization.  So  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  backlog  of  people  who 
are  motivated  to  defend  their  homes  the 
emphasis  must  be  on  Reserve  training. 

At  the  present  time  It  is  estimated 
that  in  units  I  have  personally  con- 
tacted about  75  percent  of  the  men  are 
draft  motivated.  In  other  words,  they 
would  rather  serve  at  home,  take  a  4- 
month  training  course  and  stay  with  their 
Jobs  and  families  than  go  away  for  2 
years'  active  duty  and  go  to  Vietnam. 

If  we  are  going  to  lose  this  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  community  and  turn  It  Into 
a  poor  man's  Reser\-e,  as  I  can  testify 
from  firsthand  experience.  It  will  not 
be  an  effective  deterrent  for  an  Invasion 
and  I  cannot  heJp,  but  feel  that  If  we 
fail  to  properly  concern  ourselves  with 


the  Resen'e  we  are  kidding  ourselves  as 
to  what  would  be  the  effectiveness  of  any 
last  ditch  Reserve  we  have. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  and  I  respect  his  personal 
experience  that  he  brings  to  us  from  one 
Reserve  unit.  But  I  can  only  say  we  have 
to  weigh  that  against  a  very  extensive 
report,  with  which  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  familiar,  by  Herman  Boland.  who  was 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Gates  Commission.  There  we  have  an 
analysis  of  this  matter  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  we  can  maintain  an  active, 
effective  Reserve,  and  by  the  kinds  of  in- 
centives we  are  talking  about,  as  related 
to  the  regular  military;  that  is,  pay  in- 
creases and  other  reforms.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  we  can  achieve  that  goal  and 
objective  without  the  fears  the  Senator 
expresses.  I  do  not  contradict  the  Sena- 
tor's own  personal  experience.  I  am  say- 
ing we  have  to  weigh  that  against  this 
kind  of  evidence  which  becomes  a  Judg- 
ment factor. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  briefiy  to  the  question  of  a  black 
and  poor  people's  army.  We  have  had 
great  lamentations  on  the  floor  about 
turning  our  Army  Into  a  poor  people's 
army  and  a  black  man's  army.  Let  lis  re- 
member that  50  percent  more  blacks  are 
being  rejected  under  the  draft  than 
whites.  We  find  rejections  of  the  poor  be- 
cause of  their  inadequate  diet,  because  of 
their  lack  of  opportunity  for  education, 
because  of  deficiencies  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  poor,  black  or  white.  So 
today  we  are  rejecting  an  overproportlon 
of  the  poor  even  for  the  draft. 

If  W3  are  going  to  maintain  the  middle- 
class  characteristic  of  the  military  by 
raising  the  pay  and  by  taking  people  out 
of  welfare,  we  will  find  a  better  chance  of 
attracting  people  from  the  middle -class 
groups  by  having  a  volimteer  army.  But, 
more  importantly,  why  should  we  who 
are  from  the  white  middle  class  attempt 
to  speak  for  the  black  and  the  poor  to- 
day, when  not  one  black  leadership  and 
not  one  poor  leadership  supports  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  draft?  Cesare  Chavez, 
representing  the  Spanish-speaking  mi- 
nority. Congressman  Baoillo,  represent- 
ing the  Puerto  Rican  minority,  the  black 
caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Dick  Gregory, 
Roy  WilUns,  and  on  and  on — not  one  of 
those  people  or  representatives  of  the 
poor  or  the  black  supports  the  continua- 
tion of  the  draft,  and  they  certainly  rep- 
resent the  concerns  of  their  own  people. 

I  think  It  is  far  better  evidence  to  take 
their  support  or  their  viewpoint  than  it 
Is  for  us  more  or  less  to  presume  to  speak 
for  them  and  to  pontificate  about  the 
possibility  of  a  pwor  people's  army  or  a 
black  man's  army  when  tlie  black  and 
the  poor  themselves  are  opposed  to  the 
draft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  day  before  yes- 
terday the  Senator  referred  to  the  case 
of  Orlando  versus  Laird.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  a  photostatic  tran- 
script of  that  decision  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Decision 

[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Nos.  477  and  478 — September  Term. 
1970.1 

(Argued  March  3,  1971.  decided  AprU  20, 
1971.) 

Docket  Nos.  36370  and  35535 
Salvatore  Orlando,  plaintiff-Appellant,  v.  Mel- 
vln  Laird,  Individually  and  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  the  United  States;  and  Stanley 
R.  Resor,  Individually  and  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Defendanta- 
Appellees. 
Malcolm  A.  Berk,  Halntlff-Appellant,  v.  Mel- 
vln  Laird,  Individually,  and  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  United  States,  Stanley 
R.  Resor,  Indlvldvially,  and  as  Secretary 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  Col. 
T.  F.  Spencer,  Individually,  and  as  Chief 
of  Staff.  United  States  Army  Engineers 
Center,  Fort  Belvolr,  Defendants-Appellees. 
Before:  Lumbard,  Chief  Judge,  Kaufman 
and  Anderson,  Circuit  Judges. 

Appeal  by  plaintiff  Berk  from  summary 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  defendants  and 
tll«7Ti<aRai  of  hl8  action  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  Orrtn  G.  Judd,  Judge,  and  appeal 
by  plaintiff  Orlando  from  denial  of  his  peti- 
tion for  a  preliminary  Injunction  In  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  John  P.  DooUng,  Jr., 
Judge,  In  actions  In  which  both  plaintiffs 
challenged  the  constitutional  sufllclency  of 
the  authority  of  the  execuUve  branch  to  wage 
war  In  Vietnam.  Affirmed. 

Leon  Friedman,  Esq..  New  York  ClvU  Llber- 
ttea  Union.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  (Burt  Neubome,  Eaq., 
Kunstler,  KunsUer  &  Hyman,  Norman  Dor- 
sen,  Esq.,  and  Kay  Ellen  Hayes,  Esq.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  on  the  brief),  for  Plaintiff- Ap- 
pellant Orlando. 

Norman  D«raen,  Esq.,  N.Y.U.  School  of  Ljw, 
N  Y..  N.Y.  (Leon  Friedman,  Esq.,  Burt  Neu- 
bome, Esq.,  New  York  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 
TbeodOTe  C.  Sorensen.  Esq.,  Kay  Ellen  Hayes. 
Esq.,  and  Marc  Luxemberg,  Esq.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  the  brief),  for  PlainUg -Appellant 
Berk. 

Edward  R.  Noaher,  United  States  Attorney. 
Eastern  Dtetrtct  of  New  York  (Robert  A. 
Morse,  Chief  Assistant  U.S.  Att'y,  David  G. 
Trager,  Esq.,  Edward  B.  Korman,  Esq.,  and 
James  D.  Porter,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torneys, Eastern  District  of  New  York,  on 
the  brief),  for  Defendants- Appellees. 
Anderson,  Circuit  Judge: 

Shortly,  after  receiving  ordecs  to  report  foi 
transfer  to  Vietnam.  Pfc.  Malcolm  A.  Berk 
and  8p.  E5  Salvatore  Orlando,  enlistees  In 
the  United  States  Army,  commenced  separate 
actions  In  June,  1970,  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Army  and  the  commanding  officer*,  who 
signed  their  deployment  orders,  from  en- 
forcing them.  The  pUlntUfs-app^ants  con- 
tended that  these  executive  officers  exceeded 
their  constitutional  authority  by  orderUig 
them  to  participate  in  a  war  not  properly 
authorized  by  Oongreae. 

In  Orlando's  case  the  district  court  held 
In  abeyance  his  motloo  for  a  preliminary 
Injunction  pending  disposition  in  this  court 
of  Berk's  expedited  appeal  from  a  denial  of 
the  same  preliminary  relief.  On  June  19,  1970 
we  affirmed  the  denial  of  a  preliminary  In- 
junction in  Berk  v.  Laird,  429  VJHd  303  (2 
Clr  1970),  but  held  that  Berk's  claim  that 
orders  to  fight  must  be  autborlaed  by  Joint 
execuUve-leglslaUve  action  was  Justiciable. 
The  case  was  remanded  for  a  bearing  on  hla 
application  for  a  permanent  Injunction.  We 
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held  that  the  wm  declaring  power  of  Con- 
greee,  enumerated  In  Article  I,  secUon  8.  of 
the  Constitution,  contains  a  "discoverable 
standard  caUlng  for  some  mutual  participa- 
tion by  Congress."  and  directed  that  Berk 
be  given  an  opportunity  'to  provide  a  method 
for  resolving  the  question  of  when  specified 
Joint  legislative-executive  action  Is  sufficient 
to  authorize  various  levels  of  military  activ- 
ity," and  thereby  escape  i4)pllcatlon  of  the 
pollUcal  question  doctrine  to  hla  claim  that 
congressional  participation  has  been  In  this 
instance,  tnsxifllclent. 

After  a  hearing  on  June  23,  1970,  Judge 
DooUng  in  the  district  court  denied  Orlando's 
motion  for  a  preliminary  inJuncUon  on  the 
groimd  that  his  deployment  orders  were  con- 
sUtutlonaUy  authorized,  because  Congress  by 
"appropriating  the  nation's  treasure  and 
conscripting  Its  manpower,"  had  "furnished 
forth  the  sinew  of  war"  and  because  "the 
reality  of  the  coUaborative  action  of  the 
executive  and  the  legislature  required  by  the 
Consututlon    has    been    present    from    the 

earliest  stages."  Orlando  v.  Laird,  p 

Supp. , (EJ3JJ.Y.  1970) . 

On  remand  of  Berk's  action.  Judge  Judd 
of  the  district  court  granted  the  appeUees' 
motion  for  summary  Judgment.  Finding  that 
there  had  been  Joint  action  by  the  President 
and  Congress,  he  ruled  that  the  method  of 
congressional   collaboration   was  a  political 

question.  Berk  v.  Laird.  P.  Supp   

(E.DJ^.Y.  1970). 

The  appellants  contend  that  the  respective 
rulings  of  the  district  court  that  congres- 
sional authorization  could  be  expressed 
through  appropriations  and  other  supporting 
legislation  misconstrue  the  war  declaring 
clause,  and  alternatively,  that  congressional 
enactments  relating  to  ^^etnam  were  incor- 
rectly interpreted. 

It  Is  the  appellants'  position  that  the  suffi- 
ciency of  congressional  authorization  Is  a 
matter  within  Judicial  competence  because 
that  question  can  be  resolved  by  "Judicially 
discoverable  and  manageable  standards  "  dic- 
tated by  the  congressional  power  "to  declare 
War."  See  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U3.  186  317 
(1962);  Poioell  V.  McCormack,  395  US*.  486 
(1969).  They  Interpret  the  constltuUonal 
provision  to  require  an  express  and  expUclt 
oongresaional  authorization  of  the  Vietnam 
hoetUlties  though  not  necessarily  in  the 
wonls.  "We  declare  that  the  Umted  States 
of  America  is  at  war  with  North  Vietnam." 
In  support  of  this  construction  they  point 
out  that  the  original  intent  of  the  clause 
was  to  place  responsibility  for  the  initiation 
of  war  upon  the  body  most  responsive  to 
popular  wUl  and  argue  that  historical  de- 
velopments have  not  altered  the  need  for 
significant  congressional  partlcipaUon  in 
such  axnmitmento  of  national  resources. 
They  further  assert  that,  without  a  require- 
ment of  express  and  explicit  congressional 
authorization,  developments  committing  the 
naUon  to  war.  as  a  fait  accompli,  became  the 
Inevitable  adjuncts  of  presidential  direction 
of  foreign  poUcy.  and,  because  military  ap- 
propriations and  other  war-Implementing 
enactmenu  lack  an  explicit  authorization  of 
particular  hostilities,  they  cannot,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  be  considered  sufficient. 

Alternatively,  appellants  would  have  this 
court  find  that,  because  the  President  re- 
quested accelerating  defense  appropriations 
and  extensions  of  the  conscription  laws  after 
the  war  was  weU  under  way.  Congress  was 
in  effect,  placed  in  a  strait  Jacket  and  could 
not  freely  decide  whether  or  not  to  enact 
this  legislation,  but  rather  was  compelled  to 
do  so.  For  this  reason  appellants  claim  that 
such  enactments  cannot,  as  a  factual  mat- 
ter, be  considered  sufficient  congressional  ap- 
proval or  ratification. 

The  Oovemment  on  the  other  hand  takes 
the  position  that  the  suits  concern  a  non- 
justiciable political  question;  that  the  mlU- 
tary  action  In  South  Vietnam  was  authorized 
by  Congress  in  the  "Joint  Resolution  to  Pro- 
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mote  the  Maintenance  of  Internal  Peace  and 
Security  in  Southeast  Asia" »  (the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution)  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Seato  Treaty;  and  that  the  military 
action  was  authorized  and  ratified  by  con- 
gressional appropriations  expressly  desig- 
nated for  use  In  support  of  the  military  op- 
erations in  Vietnam. 

We  held  In  the  first  Berk  opinion  that  the 
constitutional  delegation  of  the  war-declar- 
ing power  to  the  Congress  contains  a  discov- 
erable and  manageable  standard  imposing  on 
the  Congress  a  duty  of  mutual  participation 
in  the  prosecution  of  war.  Judicial  scrutiny 
of  that  duty,  therefore,  is  not  foreclosed  by 
the  poUtlcal  quesUon  doctrine.  Baker  v. 
Carr,  supra;  Powell  v.  McCormack,  supra.  As 
we  see  It,  the  test  U  whether  there  Is  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  sufficient  to  authorize 
or  ratify  the  mUltary  activity  In  question. 
The  evidentiary  materials  produced  at  the 
hearings  in  the  district  court  clearly  disclose 
that  this  test  is  satisfied. 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive  have  taken 
mutual  and  Joint  action  in  the  prosecution 
and  support  of  military  operations  In  South- 
east Asia  from  the  beginning  of  those  opera- 
tions. The  Tonkin  Oiilf  Resolution,  enacted 
August  10.  1964  (repealed  December  31,  1970) 
was  passed  at  the  request  of  President  John- 
son and.  though  occasioned  by  specific  naval 
incidents  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin,  was  ex- 
pressed in  broad  language  which  clearly 
showed  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Congress 
and  Its  mtentlon  ftUly  to  implement  and 
support  the  military  and  naval  actions  taken 
by  and  planned  to  be  taken  by  the  President 
at  that  time  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  as  might 
be  required  in  the  future  "to  prevent  further 
aggression."  Congress  has  ratified  the  execu- 
tive's initiatives  by  appropriating  billions  of 
dollars  to  carry  out  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia '  and  by  extending  the  MUl- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  persons  conscripted  under  that  Act 
had  been,  and  would  continue  to  be.  sent  to 
Vietnam.  Moreover.  It  specifically  conscripted 
manpower  to  fill  "the  substantial  induction 
calls  necessitated  by  the  c\UTent  Vietnam 
buildup."* 

There  Is.  therefore,  no  lack  of  clear  evi- 
dence to  support  a  conclusion  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  continuing  mutual  par- 
ticipation in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Both  branches  collaborated  in  the  endeavor, 
and  neither  oould  long  maintain  such  a  war 
without  the  concurrence  and  oooperutlon  of 
the  other. 

Although  appellants  do  not  contend  that 
Congress  can  exercise  Its  war-declaring  pow- 
er only  through  a  formal  declaration,  they 
argue  that  congressional  authorization  can- 
not, as  a  matter  of  law,  be  Inferred  from 
military  appropriaUons  or  other  war-Imple- 
menting legislation  that  does  not  contain 
an  express  and  explicit  authortzaUon  for  the 
making  of  war  by  the  President.  Putting 
aside  for  a  moment  the  explicit  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution,  "we  dis- 
agree with  appellants'  interpretation  of  the 
declaration  clause  for  neither  the  language 
nor  the  purpose  underlying  that  provUioa 
prohibits  an  inference  of  the  fact  of  au- 
thorization from  such  legislative  action  as 
we  have  in  this  instance.  The  framera'  In- 
tent to  vest  the  war  power  In  Congress  Is 
In  no  way  defeated  by  permitting  an  infer- 
ence of  authorization  from  legislative  action 
furnishing  the  manpower  and  materials  of 
war  for  the  protracted  mUltary  operation  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

The  choice,  for  example,  between  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  on  the  one  hand  and  a  reso- 
lution and  war-Implementing  legislation,  on 
the  other,  as  the  medium  for  expression  of 
congressional  consent  involves  "the  exer- 
cise of  a  discretion  demonstrably  committed 
to  the  .  .  .  legislature,"  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra 
at  211.  and  therefore.  Invokes  the  political 
question  doctrine. 
Such  a  choice  involves  an  important  area 


of  decision  making  In  which,  through  mu- 
tual Influence  and  reciprocal  action  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  policies  gov- 
erning the  relationship  between  this  country 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  are  formulated 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  K 
there  can  be  nothing  more  than  minor  mili- 
tary operations  conducted  under  any  circum- 
stances, short  of  an  express  and  explicit  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Congress,  then  extended 
mlUtary  operaUons  could  not  be  conducted 
even  though  both  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident were  agreed  that  they  were  necessary 
and  were  also  agreed  that  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  would  place  the  nation  in  a  pos- 
ture in  its  international  rciatlons  which 
would  be  against  its  best  interests.  For  the 
Judicial  branch  to  enunciate  and  enforce 
such  a  standard  would  be  not  only  extr«smely 
unwise  but  also  would  constitute  a  deep  in- 
vasion of  the  political  question  domain.  As 
the  Government  says,  ".  .  .  decisions  regard- 
ing the  form  and  substance  of  congressional 
enactments  authorizing  hostilities  are  deter- 
mined by  highly  complex  oonslderaUons  of 
dlplotnacy,  foreign  policy  and  military  strat- 
egy Inappropriate  to  Judicial  Inquiry."  It 
would.  Indeed,  destroy  the  fiexlbUlty  of  ac- 
tion which  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  must  have  in  dealing  with  other 
sovereigns.  'What  has  been  said  and  done 
by  both  the  President  and  the  Congress  In 
their  collaborative  conduct  of  the  military 
operaUons  In  Vietnam  implies  a  consensus 
on  the  advisability  of  not  making  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  because  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
do  so."  The  making  of  a  policy  decUlon  of 
that  kind  Is  clearly  within  the  constitutional 
domain  of  those  two  branches  and  is  Just 
as  clearly  not  within  the  competency  or 
power  of  the  Judiciary. 

Beyond  determining  that  there  has  been 
some  mutual  partlcipaUon  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  which  unquestion- 
ably exists  here,  with  acUon  by  the  Congress 
sufficient  to  authorize  or  ratify  the  mUltary 
activity  at  issue,  It  la  clear  that  the  constltu- 
Uonal propriety  of  the  means  by  which  Con- 
gress has  chosen  to  ratify  and  approve  the 
protracted  mUltary  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia  is  a  pollUcal  quesUon.  The  form  which 
congressional  authorization  ahotild  take  Is 
one  of  poUcy.  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Congress  and  outside  the  power  and 
competency  of  the  Judiciary,  because  there 
are  no  intelligible  and  objectively  manageable 
standards  by  which  to  Judge  such  actions. 
Baker  v.  Carr.  supra,  at  217;  Powell  v.  Afc- 
Cormack,  supra,  at  518. 

The  Judgments  of  the  district  court  are 
affirmed. 
Kaufman,   Circuit   Judge    (concurring) : 

In  light  of  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  ReeoluUon,  and  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  continuing  and  dlstlncUy  expressed 
participation  by  the  legislative  branch  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  I  agree  that  the 
Judgments  below  must  be  affirmed. 

FOOTNOTSa 

'  The  two  district  Judges  differed  over  the 
aignlfloance  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution, 
Pub.  Law  88-^08,  78  Stat.  384,  August  10. 
1964.  in  the  context  of  the  entire  course  of 
the  congressional  action  which  related  to 
Vietnam.  Judge  Judd  relied  in  part  on  the 
Resolution  as  supplying  the  requisite  con- 
gressional authorization;  Judge  DooUng 
found  that  Its  Importance  lay  In  its  practi- 
cal effect  on  the  presidential  Initiative  rather 
than  Its  oonsUtutlonal  meaning. 

Although  the  Senate  repealed  the  Resolu- 
tion on  June  24.  1970.  It  remained  In  effect 
at  the  time  appellants'  deployment  orders 
Issued.  Gong.  Record  S.  9670  (June  24.  1970). 
The  repeal  was  based  on  the  prt^xwltlon  that 
the  Resolution  was  no  longer  necessary  and 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  at  the  time  the  execu- 
tive had  taken  substantial  steps  to  unwind 
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the  confiict,  when  the  princlpcil  issue  was  the 
speed  of  deceleration  and  termination  of  the 
war. 

'  In  response  to  the  demands  of  the  mUl- 
tary operations  the  executive  during  the 
1960s  ordered  more  and  more  men  and  ma- 
terial Into  the  war  zone;  and  congressional 
appropriations  have  been  commensurate  with 
each  new  level  of  fighting.  UntU  1966,  de- 
fense appropriaUons  had  not  eannarked 
funds  for  Vietnam.  In  May  of  that  year  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  Congress  for  an  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriation  "to  pro- 
vide our  fc»-ces  [then  numbering  35,000]  vrith 
the  best  and  most  modern  supplies  and 
equipment."  ill  Cong.  Rec.  9283  (May  4, 
1965 ) .  Congress  appropriated  (700  mlUlon 
for  use  "upon  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  €u:tion  Is  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  mUltary  activities  In  Southeast 
Asia."  Pub.  L.  89-18.  79  Stat.  109  (1965).  Ap- 
propriation acts  In  each  subsequent  year  ex- 
pUcltly  authorized  expenditures  for  men  and 
material  sent  to  Vietnam.  The  1967  appro- 
priations act,  for  example,  declared  Congress' 
"firm  Intention  top  provide  aU  necessary  sup- 
port for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  fighting  in  Vietnam"  and  sup- 
ported "the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ...  to  prevent  an 
expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  bring 
that  conflict  to  an  end  through  a  negotiated 
setUement  .  .  .  ."  Pub.  L.  90-6,  81  Stat.  6 
(1967). 

The  district  court  opinion  In  Berk  v.  Laird, 

P.  Supp.  (EX).N.Y.  1970),  sets  out 

relevant  portions  of  each  of  these  military 
approprtaUon  acts  and  discusses  their  legis- 
lative history. 

•In  H.  Rep.  No.  367,  90th  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 
38  ( 1967 ) .  in  addition  to  extending  the  con- 
scription mechanism.  Congress  continued  a 
suspension  of  the  permanent  celUng  on  the 
active  duty  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
fixed  at  2  mUUon  men,  and  replaced  it  with 
a  secondary  celling  of  6  million.  The  House 
Report  recommending  extension  of  the  draft 
concluded  that  the  permanent  manpower 
limitations  "are  much  lower  than  the  cur- 
rently required  strength."  The  Report  re- 
ferred to  President  Johnson's  selective  serv- 
ice message  which  said  ".  .  .  that  without 
the  draft  we  cannot  reallstlcaUy  expect  to 
meet  our  present  conunitments  or  the  re- 
quirements we  can  now  foresee  and  that 
voltmteers  alone  could  be  expected  to  man 
a  force  of  little  more  than  2.0  mUUon.  The 
present  number  of  personnel  on  active  duty 
Is  about  3.3  mlUlon  and.  it  Is  scheduled  to 
reach  almost  3.5  milUon  by  Jime,  1968  If 
the  present  conflict  Is  not  concluded  by 
then."  H.  Rep.  No.  267.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
38,  41   (1967). 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  It  was  the  first  time 
my  attention  was  called  to  that  ctise, 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  extremely  sig- 
nificant. As  I  indicated  the  other  day,  as 
a  long-time  principle,  I  was  not  con- 
vinced that  a  purely  voluntary  profes- 
sional army  was  in  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  had  until  this 
matter  was  brought  up,  tentatively  de- 
cided to  vote  for  an  extension  of  the 
draft.  But  I  think  this  case  is  extremely 
significant.  At  least,  it  Is  to  me.  It  is  the 
first  time  such  a  decision  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  think  this  is 
the  first  time  the  court  has  held  as  It  did 
In  this  case,  and  I  read  one  paragrs^ih: 

Congress  has  ratified  the  executive's  Intla- 
Uves  by  appropriating  bUlions  of  dollars  to 
carry  out  mUltary  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  by  extending  the  MUltary  Selective 
Service  Act  with  fuU  knowledge  that  peraoni 
conscripted  under  that  Act  had  been,  and 
would  continue  to  be,  sent  to  Vietnam.  More- 
over. It  specifically  conscripted  manpower 
to  flu  'the  substantial  Induction  calls  neces- 
sitated by  the   current  Vietnam  buUdup." 


A  little  further: 

We  disagree  with  appeUants'  interpreta- 
tion of  the  declaration  clause  for  neither 
the  language  nor  the  ptirpose  underlying 
that  provision  prohibits  an  Inference  of  the 
fact  of  authorization  from  such  legllslatlve 
action  as  we  have  in  this  instance.  The 
framers'  Intent  to  vest  the  war  power  In 
Congress  is  in  no  way  defeated  by  per- 
mitting an  Inference  of  authorization  from 
legislative  action  furnishing  the  manpower 
and  materials  of  war  for  the  protracted  mUl- 
tary operation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

And  so  on. 

What  this  means  is  that  if  I  vote  to 
extend  the  draft,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  am 
thereby  endorsing  the  carrying  on  of  that 
war.  This  has  really  caused  me  grave  con- 
cern these  last  2  days,  since  I  got  the 
full  copy  of  the  decision  which  I  have  in- 
serted into  the  Record. 

I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not  like  to  think 
tliat  by  voting  for  the  draft,  which  we 
have  had  on  many  occasions  prior  to  the 
Vietnamese  war,  the  court  would  infer 
from  that  action  that  I  am  thereby  en- 
dorsing the  policy  which  we  are  now 
following  in  Vietnam. 

That  inference  Is  utterly  Incon- 
sistent with  what  I  and  others  have  been 
trying  to  do  in  attempting  to  assiu-e  that 
the  warmaking  power  resides  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  had  never  dreamed  of  not  voting 
money  for  the  Defense  Department, 
which  is  a  general  appropriation.  We  all 
know  we  have  to  have  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  I  certainly  am  not  going  to 
vote  to  have  no  Defense  Department.  But 
in  this  case,  we  do  not  need  the  draft  for 
this  specific  purpose.  We  have  had  the 
draft,  in  times  past,  when  I  did  ap- 
prove of  the  policy  which  required  it. 

But  with  this  kind  of  interpretation 
by  the  Court,  I  find  It  very  dlfiQcult  to 
reconcile  a  vote  for  extension  of  the 
draft  at  this  time,  lliat  does  not  mean 
that  at  some  future  time,  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  I  would  not  vote 
for  the  draft.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  infusion  of  civilian  manpower  into 
the  Armed  Forces  is  a  good  thing  and 
consistent  with  the  democratic  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqury. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much 
time  we  have  left,  but  there  is  just  so 
much  time  on  the  board,  if  I  may  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  16  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
more  from  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  not  take 
much  time.  I  wanted  this  explanation  In 
the  Record.  In  effect.  In  this  case,  the 
question  raised  was  whether  this  was  a 
justiciable  question,  but  the  court  said, 
yes,  this  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  coq- 
grtsslonal  authorization  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  Executive's  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  AHetnam. 

I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that,  over  the  long  term,  as  a 


matter  of  principle,  I  am  not  sold  on  a 
professional  army,  but  I  am  also  not  sold 
cm  the  war  in  Vietnsmi,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  I  do  not  like  to  cast  a  vote  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  court,  looks  like  an 
endorsement  of  that  war. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  By  the  way,  that  is  not 
a  Supreme  Court  decision;  It  is  a  Court 
of  Appeals  decision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  Second  Circuit. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  all  deference  to 
the  Court,  that  is  a  mere  dictum,  I  have 
to  say— an  Incidental  thought  there— 
because  this  is  a  manpower  bill  for  all 
of  our  forces,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and 
we  could  not  possibly  have  anything  ex- 
cept a  remnant  of  the  services,  particu- 
larly in  this  sudden  transition,  unless  we 
could  pass  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  Senator's  sen- 
timent. I  have  botttMned  my  argument  on 
the  point  that  this  is  not  manpower  Just 
for  the  war — as  some  persons  think  it 
is— but  the  main  thrust  is  for  our  de- 
f  Mise  here  at  home. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  Is  not  the  Sen- 
ator disturbed  about  this  interpretation 
that  when  we  vote  for  this  measure,  we 
are  in  effect  endorsing  and  authorizing 
the  war?  Why  did  we  repeal  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution?  This  raises  a  very 
serious  amstitutional  question  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississiwi  and 
I  were  In  complete  agreement,  and  I  re- 
fer to  the  commitment  resolution,  deal- 
ing with  the  role  of  Congress  in  taking 
this  country  into  a  war.  The  Senator,  I 
believe,  is  as  concerned  about  that  as  I 
am,  and  I  think  this  puts  a  very  serious 
light  on  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  as  im- 
portant to  the  country  as  the  cessation 
of  this  war  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
I  have  already  committed  myself  public- 
ly to  support  the  Hatfield-McGovem 
amendment,  which  Is  a  direct  attack 
upon  this  issue  through  cutting  off  ap- 
prcHJrlations. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  (H)inion 
of  this  court,  which  is  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  is  the  doctrine  that  it  be  fol- 
lowed, I  would  find  myself  embarrassed 
if  I  were  to  vote  for  the  extension  of 
the  draft  under  the  circumstances. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  read 
this  entire  case,  by  the  way?  I  have  put 
it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  know  of  it.  But  the 
court  did  not  point  out,  now,  how  we 
could  maintain  our  services,  our  ICBM's, 
our  Polaris  submarines,  our  nuclear  car- 
riers, without  manpower  of  some  kind. 
When  you  vote  for  a  bill,  there  are  a  lot 
of  ingredients  in  it,  and  for  the  Court 
to  single  out  that  this  vote  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  war,  it  seems  to  me,  misses 
the  mark  and  is  too  brofwl  by  any  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  particular 
point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  really  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
He  is  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  yielded  time 
for  the  colloquy,  whatever  is  needed. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  is  on  the  point  of 
the  colloquy  as  to  the  requirements  for 
strategic  forces.  I  placed  in  the  Record 
yesterday  a  table  which  I  received  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  shows 
that  our  total  strategic  establishment  in 
this  country  amounts  to  134,000  troops. 
If  this  super  Nation  cannot  get  that 
many  people  on  a  volunteer  basis,  we 
are  really  in  trouble. 

I  address  myself  only  to  that  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  5  minutes  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  would  be  the 
Senator's  attitude  toward  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  manpower  bin 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  any  particular  war?  That,  so 
far  as  such  a  legislative  act  can  be  in- 
terpreted, in  this  case  extending  the 
drafting  of  men  for  the  army,  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  this  court  appar- 
ently did  Interpret  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  could  cov«r  a  point  like 
that  by  legislative  mandate.  It  is  an 
argumentative  matter,  as  the  court 
argued  it  was,  and  I  argued  It  was  not. 

To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper 
subject  matter  for  an  amendment,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  commonsense  that  we 
would  be  left  defenseless  if  we  had  to 
literally  follow  the  court's  reasoning.  And 
I  think  we  had  better  leave  It  on  that 
ground. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  that  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Senator  saying  the  court 
was  wrong  in  the  way  it  Interpreted  the 
matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  all  deference,  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that 
statement,  and  I  also  think  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  This  question  of  dealing 
with  a  constitutional  question  by  legisla- 
tive act  is  always  rather  difficult.  How- 
ever, the  courts  do  use  their  powers  of 
interpretation  and  inference  in  saying 
that  such  and  such  Is  the  inference  that 
Congress  intended;  and  they  use  these 
measures,  in  effect,  to  read  Congress' 
mind,  or  to  infer  that  this  is  what  Con- 
gress had  in  mind. 

I  certainly  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  did  not  have  that  in  mind  when  I  have 
supported  draft  bills  in  the  past.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  that  support  was 
related  to  an  endorsement  of  a  specific 
conflict. 

I  have  the  same  feeling  about  appro- 
priations. I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  we  have  to  have 
a  military  establishment,  but  I  do  not 
like  this  idea  that  tiiereby  we  endorse 
everything  the  Military  Establishment 
does,  or  every  policy  of  the  President. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  distortion  of 
the  c<xistitutlonal  provision  of  the  war 
powers.  It  strikes  me  that  way  and  I 
wanted  to  put  that  Into  the  Rxcoro,  so 
that  at  least  it  can  be  considered  further. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Had  the  Senator  from  Oregon  finished? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  finish  my  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh.  certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  factor  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes of  the  5  minutes  the  Senator 
yielded  are  remaining;  and  the  Senator 
has  6  more  minutes  after  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  to  complete  the  point 
I  was  making  about  a  poor  man's  or 
black  man's  army,  I  think  people  who 
argue  this  are  caught  in  their  own  trap, 
because  if  they  are  against  poverty  as 
such,  they  would  have  to  favor  equitable 
pay  for  military  personnel,  and  if  equit- 
able pay  for  military  personnel  is  forth- 
coming, then  the  need  for  the  draft  no 
longer  exists. 

So  utilizing  the  draft  to  keep  the  mili- 
tary a  middle  class  type  of  orgamzation 
really  is  impossible,  when  one  looks  at 
the  fact  that  the  Pentagon  itself  has 
said  that  since  1965,  we  have  had  a  con- 
stant of  2.1  million  true  volunteers,  even 
when  we  had  a  manpower  level  of  3.5 
million. 

Taking  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee's  recommended  level  of  2.4 
million,  that  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  attract  but  300.000. 

Going  back  again  to  both  the  Gates 
Commission  and  the  Pentagon's  most  re- 
cent figures,  in  which  they  claim  the 
greate.st  number  they  could  predict  as  a 
short  fall  for  a  2.4  million  level  would 
be  24,000  to  44,000,  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  an  equitable  pay  scale  would  at- 
tract that  additional  number. 

Last,  as  we  look  at  the  draft,  I  think 
we  have  to  realize  it  is  a  very  expensive 
t3T>e  of  system  to  maintain  for  military 
procurement.  It  could  not  meet  emer- 
gencies. It  did  not  meet  the  emergency 
of  either  Korea,  the  Berlin  airlift,  or 
Vietnam.  We  have  to  maintain  the 
standard  and  the  kind  of  quality  of  man- 
power necessary  for  our  military  de- 
fenses of  this  country.  We  can  do  so 
under  a  strictly  volimteer  organization. 

At  ttds  point,  I  tisk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  study  I  of 
the  Gates  Commission,  entitled  "The 
Supply  of  Volunteers  to  the  Military 
Services."  which  shows  that  the  quality 
would  Increase  under  a  volunteer  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eis  follows: 

STUDT   1.  THK  StJPPLT   OF  VOLCNTKEKS  TO  THK 

Mn.rrA«T  Skrtices 
(By  Harry  J.  OUman) 

BACKOBOTTim 

Tb«  letter  of  tranamlttal  of  (Volume  I) 
begins  with  the  atatement  that  "We  unan- 
imously believe  that  the  nation's  Interests 
win    be   better   served   by  an   all-volunteer 


force,  eupfwrted  by  an  effective  stand-by 
draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of  volunteera 
and  conscripts:  that  steps  should  be  taJten 
promptly  to  move  in  this  direction;  and  that 
the  first  Indispensable  step  Is  to  remove  the 
present  Inequity  In  the  pay  of  men  serving 
their  first  term  in  the  armed  forces."  Under- 
lying this  and  other  statements  throughout 
the  Commission's  report  Is  the  acceptance 
01  the  general  proposition  that  the  recom- 
mended Improvements  In  military  pay  and 
in  other  conditions  of  service  will  induce  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  volunteers  for 
military  service  mifflclent  to  replace  thoee 
who  are  currently  either  Inducted  or  are 
Induced  to  volunteer  only  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  draft.  The  studies  Included 
Part  n  of  this  volume  form,  collectively, 
the  underlying  bases  for  many  of  the  staff's 
estimates  and  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. In  particular,  these  studies  examine 
the  relationship  between  changes  in  military 
pay  and  the  flow  of  Initial  enlistments,  that 
between  changes  in  military  pay  and  the 
retention  of  military  personnel,  and  the 
effect  of  the  draft  on  current  enlistments 
and  reenllstments. 

The  terms  "collectively"  and  "underlying 
bases"  were  used  In  the  last  paragraph  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  recommended 
pay  Increases  for  military  personnel,  par- 
ticularly for  those  In  their  first  term  of 
service,  were  based  more  on  the  collective 
ccncluslons  of  these  studies  than  on  specific 
estimates  derived  in  them.  In  general,  the 
studies  were  too  diverse  in  methods  and  re- 
sults and  their  data  base  too  Imperfect  to 
enable  the  Conuntsslon's  staff  to  directly  use 
the  Individual  estimates  derived.  When  spe- 
cific estimates  were  used,  such  as  the  re- 
eullstment  elasticities  of  supply,  they  were 
either  the  lowest  ones  or  those  that  were 
statistically  most  reliable. 

SOME    MEASrHEMENT    AND    DATA    PHOBLrJtS 

The  magnitude  of  the  increase  In  military 
pay  required  to  provide  an  all-volunteer  force 
of  a  given  size  depends,  1)  on  the  total  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  In  the  absence  of  the 
draft.  2)  on  the  number  of  men  (and  women) 
that  would  have  been  attracted  into,  and 
retained  by,  the  military  under  current  levels 
of  military  pay  and  other  conditions  of  serv- 
ice but  In  the  absence  of  the  draft,  and  3) 
on  the  type  and  magnitude  of  the  relation- 
ship between  increments  In  the  levels  of 
mUitary  pay  (relative  to  civilian  earnings) 
and  initial  voluntary  enlistments  or  reten- 
tion of  personnel  by  the  military  services. 
This  pap>er  is  concerned  principally  with  the 
derivation  of  the  estimates  for  Items  2) 
and  3)  above.^ 

THE  NUMBEB  OF  TRUE  VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  AB- 
SENCE or  THE  DRArr 

If  the  draft  is  eliminated,  the  annual  man- 
power deficit  that  would  result  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  annual  accession  require- 
ments, and  the  number  of  true  volunteers 
forthcoming  given  present  monetary  and 
non-monetary  conditions  of  service.  The 
size  of  this  deficit  is  of  crucial  Importance 
in  the  estimation  of  the  miUtary  pay  in- 
crease required  for  its  elimination.  Other 
things  equal,  the  larger  the  number  of  true 
volunteers  under  current  levels  of  pay.  the 
smaller  wlU  be  the  manpower  deficit  in  the 
absence  of  the  draft  and,  consequently,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  pay  increase  and  the 
concomitant  budgetary  outays  required  for 
Its  elimination. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
number  of  true  volunteers  in  the  current 
forces,  because  many  who  have  volunteered 
did  so  only  under  the  threat  of  the  draft.  We 
are  even  more  uncertain  about  the  number 
that  would  have  been  in  the  military  services 
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jn  the  absence  of  the  draft  under  current 
levels  of  military  pay.  Moreover,  our  ability 
to  estimate  the  number  of  true  volunteers 
indirectly  is  attenuated  because  the  data 
bsse  for  this  measure  is  the  current  military 
torce  or  the  forces  In  existence  during  sev- 
eral years  preceding  Vietnam.  The  draft  has 
affected  both  our  abUlty  to  identify  the  num- 
ber of  true  volunteers  among  thoee  in  their 
Initial  term  of  service  and  our  ability  to 
measure  the  number  of  potential  voluntary 
careerists  In  the  absence  of  the  draft.  We 
aball  discuss  the  second  problem,  the  less 
Important  of  the  two  problems,  first. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  VOLtTNTABY   CAREER  FORCE 

It  seems  reasonable  to  identify  the  individ- 
uals who  are  serving  in  the  military  beyond 
their  initial  tour  of  duty  (the  careerists)  as 
true  volunteers."  However,  the  number  of 
such  Individuals  observed  in  the  current 
forces  understates  the  parallel  number  that 
would  have  been  observed  in  the  absence  of 
the  draft.  This  is  true  became  the  retention 
of  initial  entrants  is  likely  to  be  higher  from 
among  those  who  are  serving  on  a  fiUly 
voluntary  basis  than  from  among  thoee  who 
are  induced  to  enter  the  mUltary  by  the 
draft.  Preliminary  evidence  for  this  proposi- 
tion is  found  in  the  observed  differences  in 
the  retention  rates  for  Inductees  and  en- 
listees within  the  enlisted  force,  and  in  the 
differences  In  retention  rates  among  sub- 
groups of  the  officer  population  classified  by 
their  method  of  entry  and  length  or  degree 
of  initial  commitment  to  a  mUltary  career. 

Using  essentially  the  same  method  of  estl- 
mstion,  aU  three  of  our  reenlistment  studies 
(Nelson's  study  of  Army  reenllstments,  WU- 
burn's  study  of  Air  Force  re-enlistments,  and 
Oniberfs  and  Wether's  study  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  reenlistment)  attempted  to  iso- 
late and  measure  the  effect  of  the  draft  on 
first  term-re-enllstment  rates.  Based  on  the 
measured  relationship  between  the  re-enlist- 
ment rates  among  sub-groups  of  the  first 
term  population  and  their  estimated  propor- 
tions of  true  volunteers,  they  concluded  that 
the  1968  initial  retention  rates  would  have 
been  higher  in  the  absence  of  the  draft  than 
they  were  under  the  draft  by  about  39%  for 
the  Army,  47%  for  the  Air  Force.  25  and  20% 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  respectively 
Tteat  findings  suggest  that  In  the  absence 
of  Uie  draft  the  respective  1968  adjusted  first 
term  re-enlistment  rates  would  have  been 
^m  24.3%  for  the  Army,  27%  for  the  Air 
font  24.6  and  16.8%  for  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
ine Corps.  These  were,  in  fact,  the  rates  used 
m  our  study  to  derive  the  voluntary  losses 
Md  the  corresponding  replacement  needs  at 
the  end  of  the  initial  term  of  service,  after 
the  elimination  of  the  draft 

th^r"^  ""'*  ^^"'^'"  "^'K^^  ^°^  tbeir  paper 
■^l\^T  .°''°  ^^'^  **•  °t^«  ertimateTof 
the  effect  of  the  draft  on  retention  are  on  the 

.h!L  ?,f-  N*!*'^-  0°  the  other  hand,  hu 
m^i^**  "*  '""*  '°r  tbe  Army  the  esti- 
^  derived  in  this  manner  are  statistically 
n^  reliable  than  are  those  based  on  any 

*na*^  the  expected  percentage  Increase 
tte^!^    "^  '^^  ^^^  "•"  elimination  of 

^^«ws  t«  the  retention  rates  prevaUlng 
JD^W  which  were  practically  the  lowest  on 

J^  example,  the  average  adjusted  flnrt- 
J™  re-enlistment  rates  for  thi  B-year^. 
nod  preceding  Vietnam  (FT1861-Fnw(6) 
fTth?l'*'i^*  ^'^  «»•  ^^™y.  »-7  percent 
S  ^  t^  ^"^'  »«»  M-8  "Id  ia.8  peroent 

«7^*^'™*"y  ^^^^  «>«»  the  ".6,  18.4. 
Sd?^i*J^"*°*'  '••P^^'ely.  which  w« 
«M  for  our  base.  In  fact,  our  estimated  rates 
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for  the  post-draft  period  are  approzlznately 
equal  to  those  that  prevaUed  In  the  pre- Viet- 
nam period  under  the  then  current  condi- 
tions of  the  draft.  Consequently,  our 
esitmates  of  the  retention  rates  for  the  post- 
draft  period  are  likely  to  be  on  the  conserv- 
ative, not  on  the  liberal,  side. 

THE  NTTMBKI  OF  TRUE  VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE 
FIRST-TERM  roaCES 

If  the  draft  has  forced  some  men  to  serve 
in  the  military  under  conditions  that  would 
have  been  unacceptable  to  them  otherwise. 
Its  elimination  wUl  reduce  the  size  of  the' 
first-term  forces.  That  te.  It  wUl  reduce  the 
number  of  indlvidtials  who  are  serving  their 
initial  obligated  tour  of  duty,  particularly  in 
the  Army.  The  expected  reduction  in  initial 
enlistments  has  a  larger  effect  on  the  man- 
power deficit  than  the  expected  increase  in 
career  personnel  resulUng  from  higher  first- 
term  re-enlistments. 

The  importance  of  this  estimate  in  the 
derivation  of  the  pay  increases  required  for 
all  voluntary  forces  is  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated than  In  two  previous  studies  of  the 
draft.  Both  of  these  studies  attempted  to 
estimate  the  pay  increments  and  budgetary 
outlays  required  to  maintain  a  voluntary 
force  of  2.6S  million  men.  Their  conclusions 
differed  significantly,  in  part,  because  they 
were  based  on  different  assumptions  about 
the  proportion  of  true  volunteers  in  the  pre- 
Vletnam  first-term  forces.' 

The  dlfflculties  faced  in  estimating  the 
number  of  true  volunteers  among  those  serv- 
ing their  initial  tour  of  duty  were  no  less 
serious  in  this  study  than  were  those  faced 
in  the  earlier  studies.  In  fact,  the  same  data 
sources  and  with  some  minor  modifications 
the  same  two  methods  of  estimating  were 
used  in  aU.  All  were  able  to  mesaure  directly 
the  number  of  first  termers  that  are  classl'- 
fled  as  "Inductees"  or  "regular  enlistees." 
Unfortunately  these  two  categories  do  not 
distinguish  "true  volunteers"  from  "draft- 
induced  "  volunteers,  hence  do  not  provide 
the  direct  estimate  of  true  volunteers  re- 
quired in  this  study. 

Like  the  authors  of  the  earlier  studies,  we 
were  convinced  that  the  so-caUed  "regular 
enlistees"  contained  a  mixture  of  both  true 
volunteers  and  draft-induced  volunteers.  Un- 
like them,  however,  we  were  unwilling  to  as- 
sume that  no  inductee  would  have  volun- 
teered in  the  absence  of  the  draft.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  Indeed,  there  U  a  category 
of  inductees  that  is  officially  called  "volun- 
tary Inductees."  Even  some  of  the  other 
Inductees  would  have  volunteered  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  draft.  They  currently  wait  to  be 
drafted  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  one  of  which 
is  that  the  draft  enables  them  to  try  out 
military  services  for  an  initial  period  of  2 
years  rather  than  the  3  or  4  years  previously 
demanded  of  enlistees.  This  category  also  in- 
cludes many  of  the  socially  disadvantaged 
who  were  denied  entry  as  regular  enlistees 
because  of  their  InabUlty  to  meet  the  higher 
standards  often  demanded  of  enlistees  by  the 
preferred  service.  These  higher  standards 
were  themselves  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  draft  the  favored 
services  could  choose  from  an  excess  supply 
of  volunteers,  whom  they  wUl  admit  Into 
their  ranks.  Our  problem  is  therefore  a  two- 
fold one.  to  identify  the  true  volunteers 
within  the  ranks  of  both  the  "regular  en- 
listees" and   "Inductees." 

The  available  estUnates  of  the  ntunber  of 
true  volunteers  axaong  the  regular  enlistees 
are  derived  from  either  (1)  the  observed  w- 
latlonahlp  between  changes  in  the  rate  of 
Inductions  or  In  the  rate  of  call-ups  for  pre- 
InducUon  examlnftUona  and  the  enlistment 
rate,  or  (2)  from  the  responses  of  flrst-term- 
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ers  to  survey  questionnaires.  We  shall  call 
these  two  methods  the  "observation"  and 
"survey"   methods,   respectively. 

The  various  forms  of  the  observation 
method  are  all  designed  to  measure  the  uni- 
que impact  of  the  draft  on  initial  enU&t- 
ments  through  the  observed  relationship  be- 
tween  changes  In  the  probability  of  being 
drafted  and  changes  in  the  rate  of  enlist- 
ments.  holding  other  things  constant  It 
should  be  noted  that  generally  this  method 
provides  a  lower  estimate  of  the  Impact  of 
the  draft  and,  consequently,  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  true  volunteers  among 
the  first-term  regular  enlistees  than  does  the 
survey  method.  If  we  accepted  the  results 
of  the  observation  method,  the  post-draft 
manpower  deficit  would  be  fairly  small  even 
for  the  2.5  million  men  forces,  and  the  task 
of  its  elimination  would  be  minimal 

However,  these  estimates  are  not  too  re- 
liable. This  Is  true  in  part  because  aU  of 
these  studies  (Fechter's  and  Cook's  studies 
in  this  volume  as  weU  as  Fisher's  eariier 
study)  used  quarterly  observations.  But 
quarterly  changes  in  induction  or  pre-induc- 
tion  call-ups  vary  more  often  m  response  to 
the  changes  in  enlistments  rather  than  the 
reverse.  Variations  in  the  induction  rate  are 
therefore  unlikely  to  reflect  correcUy  the 
long-term  changes  in  the  probabUlttes  of  be- 
ing drafted.*  Indeed.  Fechter  points  out  In 
his  paper  that  his  estimate  of  the  so-caUed 
draft  pressure  variable  is  highly  unstable 
depending,  among  other  things,  on  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  other  variables  Included  In 
his  estimating  eqtiatlon. 

In  addition,  these  estimates  are  derived 
in  effect  for  the  average  amount  of  draft 
prwsure  prevaUlng  between  1967  and  1988 
KxtrapolaUon  of  such  an  estimate  to  the 
zero  draft  sltuaUon  is  extremely  haaardous 
In  our  study,  we  used  the  more  conserva^ 
tlve  estUnate  derived  from  Department  of 
Defense  surveys  of  first-term  personnel  In 
these  surveys  the  individuals  werts  asked 
Whether  they  would  have  enlisted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  draft.  The  proportion  of  re- 
spondents who  answered  "y««"  and  "prob- 
ably yes"  as  opposed  to  those  who  answered 
no  and  "probably  no"  was  used  as  an  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  true  voluntary  en- 
llstments^However,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
data  in  Table  n.1.1,  even  the  survey  results 
vary  depending  upon  which  sub-groups  of 
the  first-term  forces  are  deemed  as  the  ap- 
propriate base  for  our  inquiry. 

The  studies  in  Table  n.1.1  Ignored  the 
percentage  of  true  volunteers  amongst  the 
Army  Inductees  and  used  the  estimated  per- 
centage for  the  regular  enlistees  which 
were  based  on  the  responses  of  all  first-term- 
ers (A).  Of  course,  the  survey  results  are  at 
best  highly  subjective.  But  if  they  are  goina 
to  be  used,  they  should  be  used  in  a  coSlst: 
ent  manner  and  In  a  way  which  Improves 
their  rellabUlty.  It  may  be  argued,  tht  in- 
stance,  that  using  the  whole  first  term  pop- 
ulatlon  biases  the  results  downwards.  Tbis 
is  true  for  two  reasons.  One.  the  cohorts  of 
those  entering  In  early  years,  say  In  1959  or 
1960,  who  are  stUl  classified  as  first  termers 
have  been  depleted,  through  early  re-enUst- 
ments,  disproportionately  of  those  who  taTor 
^l^  -"il!*"-  ■^  *  consequence,  those  stUl 
in  their  first  term  are  not  representaUve  of 

th!  ,riVJi!,  ^^^^  "^^^  "»•  f""**"  -way 
the  individual  Is  from  his  date  of  entry  the 
less  rrilable  are  his  responaes  as  to  why  he 

•°*ST*.}5.*^"  *^  !*»«»•  Mareorer.  rtn« 
such  Individuals  are  tdoee  to  their  re-enllst- 
ment  dectelons.  their  responsea  may  reflect 
more  their  feeUngs  about  a  military  career 
than  their  fertlngs  about  a  single  term  of 
service.  For  both  of  these  lesaona.  It  seams 
more  appropriate  to  base  one's  estlmats  on 
the  responses  of  those  In  th^r  initial  veer 
of  sOTvloe  (B). 
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TABLE  ll-l.l.-ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGES  OF  TRUE  VOLUNTEERS,  BY  SERVICE   1964  SURVEY  DATA 


Army 


Typ«  of  respondmt 


Regular 
enllstMs 


Inductees 


Navy 


Marine 
Corps 


(a)  All  lit-t«rm»rs - 

(b)  Ist-tsrmers  In  their  lit  year  of  service 

(c)  Mental  groups  l-lll  respondents.  All  yean  of 

service - --.....-.. 

(d)  Mental  groups  l-lll  respondents,  with  0  to  18 

months  of  service 

(e)  Estimates  used  in  this  study 


57.1 
64.8 

56.7 

60.7 
56.6 


14.4 
14.9 

12.0 

12.3 
12.3 


58.7 
69.9 

68.0 

69.3 
63.4 


69.4 
73.3 

68.0 

69.0 
69.9 


Since  we  were  also  Interested  In  maintain- 

Ing  approximately  the  current  levels  of  qual* 

Ity,  the  relevant  estimates  would  be  approxi. 

mately  thoee  recorded  In    (D).  The  actual 

Air     estimates  used  In  our  study  are  based  on 

Force     ^  compromise.  These  are  shown  In   (E)  of 

Table  n.1.1. 

57.0        Table   II.1.2  shows  the  estimates  of  tlw 

59.5     extent  of  voluntarism  In  the  pre-Yletnam 

„  .      and  In  the  more  recent  military  forces.  Theaa 

estimates   axe   based    on    the   percentage  of 

58.5  the  first-term  volunteers  recorded  In  (B)  of 

56.6  Table  II. 1.1  rather  than  on  the  ones  uied 

In  our  study  (those  recorded  In  (K)  of  Ttbl* 

n.1.1.). 


TABLE  II-U.-NUMBER  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN  PRE-VIETNAM  AND  VIETNAM  ACTIVE  DUTY  FORCES' 

|ln  thousands) 


All  services  combined 
Total       Officers      Enlisted 


Army  only 


All  services  combined 


Army  only 


Total       Officers       Enlisted 


Total      OfTicers      Enlisted  Total      Officers       Enlisted 


JUNE  30,  1965 

All  Ist-term  personnel' 1,357 

Other  personnel 1,286 

Total  active-duty 

personnel 2,644 

Numbers  of  true  volunteers 

inlst-term  fortes' ..- 

Total  number  of  volunteers '. 

Percentage  of  volunteers  in 
the  total  aefive-duty  forces. 


92 
247 


1.265 

1.040 


560 
407 


31 

81 


529 
326 


339 


2,305 


967 


112 


855 


768 
2,054 

54 
301 

714 
1,754 

245 
652 

18 
99 

227 
553 

77.7 

88.7 

76.1 

67.4 

88.0 

64.7 

JUNE  30.  1967 

All  Ist-term  personnel' 

Other  personnel 

Total  active-duty 

personnel 

Numbers  of  true  volunteers 

in  Ist-term  forces' 

Total  number  of  volunteers' 

Percentage  ol  volunteers  in 
the  total  active-duty  forces.         61.9 


2, 100 
1.265 

126 
259 

1,974 
1.006 

1.022 
418 

53 
90 

90 
328 

3  365 

384 

2.981 

1,440 

144 

1,297 

819 
2.084 

53 
312 

766 
1.772 

291 

710 

22 
112 

269 

81.1 


53.5 


49.3 


78.2 


46.1 


I  These  figures  were  reproduced  from  table  5-1  ol  the  Commission's  report 
'  Ist-term  personnel  have  been  defined  as  those  serving  their  Initial  obligated  lour  ol  duty.  In 
the  case  ol  officers  they  include  regular  officers  in  all  branches  in  their  1st  4  years  of  service  and 
nonrewlar  officers  serving  their  1st  2  years  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  their  1st  3  years  m  the 
Navy  and  4  years  in  the  Air  Force.  In  the  case  of  enlisted  men  Ist-term  regular  personnel  include 
IhoM  in  the  1st  3  years  of  service  In  the  Army,  3,W  years  in  the  Navy,  and  4  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Air  Force.  Nonregular  Ist-term  enlisted  personnel  are  those  serving  in  their  1st  2  years 

'"•  The"number''ol  volun'tUfs  in  the  Ist-term  fortes  was  estimated  with  the  aid  of  attitude  surveys 


conducted  by  the  Department  ol  Defense.  In  these  surveys,  taken  in  1964  and  1968,  Ist-terra 
personnel  were  asked  whether  they  would  have  enlisted  in  the  absence  of  a  draft.  The  proportioii 
of  respondents  who  answered  "yes  "  and  probably  yes"  as  opposed  to  "no"  and  "probably  no" 
who  entered  in  the  year  ol  the  survey  was  applied  to  the  Ist-term  force.  The  data  lor  1965  have  beea 
adjusted  with  the  factors  from  the  1964  survey,  while  those  for  1967  were  adjusted  on  the  bass  of 
the  1968  survey. 

'  This  number  is  the  sum  of  all  those  beyond  their  initial  service  obligation  plus  the  fraction  of 
true  volunteers  in  the  Ist-term  forces. 


If  we  subtract  the  figures  In  line  5  of  Table 
n.U  from  the  total  manpower  require- 
ments, line  1,  we  derive  an  estimate  of  the 
manpower  deficits  expected  from  the  elim- 
ination of  the  draft.  If  these  figures  are 
anywhere  near  correct,  manpower  deficits 
wlU  be  fairly  small  for  the  forces  up  to  2.5 
mUUon  men.  Indeed,  In  the  case  of  the 
officers,  the  deficits  can  be  eliminated  by  In- 
creasing the  flow  of  annual  voluntary  enlist- 
ments by  about  3,000  men  per  year, 

TH«     IMPACT     OF     PAT     ON     KNUSTMXWTS     AND 
RKKNUSTMXNTS 

For  any  given  manpyower  deficit,  the  size 
of  the  military  pay  Increase  required  for  the 
all-voluntary  forces  will  depend  on  the  type 
and  strength  of  the  relationship  between  the 
changes  m  the  levels  of  mUltary  pay  and 
the  corresponding  changes  in  both  Initial  en- 
listments and  re-enllstments.  The  second 
tasfc  of  this  study  Is,  therefore,  to  derive  a 
quantitative  measure  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween changes  in  the  levels  of  military  pay 
and  Initial  enlistments  or  re-enllstments.  In 
economic  terms,  our  task  la  to  estimate  the 
elasticity  of  supply  which  la  a  measure  of  the 
percentage  response  in  enlistment  or  re- 
enllstment  rates  to  a  given  percentage  change 
m  military  earnings.* 

If  the  manpower  deficit  sifter  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  draft  is  fairly  large,  a  second  as- 
pect of  this  measure  becomes  Important, 
namely  that  of  the  constancy  of  tlie  elastic- 
ity throughout  the  range  relevant  for  the 
elimination  of  the  deficit. 

In  essence,  all  of  the  supply  studies  in 
Part  II  of  this  volume  begin  with  an  eco- 
nomic model  which  predicts  that  the  level 
of  military  pay  required  la  positively  related 
to  the  force  size  demanded  by  the  military,' 
in  this  case  on  the  size  of  the  manpower 
deficit  after  the  elimination  of  the  draft. 
The  basis  for  this  prediction  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Inherent  differences  among  In- 
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divlduals  In  their  preferences  for  the  set  of 
non-monetary  conditions  that  characterizes 
military  life,  as  opposed  to  the  set  of  both 
monetary  and  non-monetary  conditions  In 
the  civilian  sector  of  the  economy. 

Given  these  differences  In  Individual  pref- 
erences for,  or  commitment  to  mUltary  serv- 
ice, there  will  be  parallel  differences  In  pay 
that  will  compensate  them  for  these  non- 
monetary conditions  of  service.  Conse- 
quently, If  the  military  services  desired  to 
attract  or  retain  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  relevant  populations,  it  could  attract 
thoee  few  Individuals  who  have  the  strongest 
preference  for,  or  commitment  to,  such  serv- 
ice. Those  individuals  could  presumably  be 
attracted  at  relatively  low  levels  of  military 
pay.  As  requirements  for  personnel  grow, 
the  military  must  Induce  those  Individuals  to 
choose  military  life  who  have  Increasingly 
weaker  preference  for  such  life  (stronger 
preference  for  civilian  life).  Those  Indi- 
viduals will  presumably  choose  the  military 
only  If  they  are  compensated  for  their  lower 
preferences  for  the  set  of  non-monetary  con- 
ditions that  characterize  military  life. 

The  preceding  statement  of  the  relation- 
ship between  military  pay  and  enlistment  or 
re-enllstmente  can  be  tested  empirically  by 
fitting  a  line  to  a  set  of  succeaslve  points, 
each  of  which  represents  a  pair  of  observed 
value*  of  military  pay  (M»)  and  the  con- 
comitant enlistment  or  re-enllstment  rate 
(Er).  The  statement  postulates  that  such  a 
line  will  be  upward  sloping,  or  that  the 
elasticity  of  supply  will  be  positive. 

However,  the  empirical  investigator  of  this 
relationship  must  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  poettilated  positive  relationship  be- 
tween military  pay  and  enlistment  or  re- 
liatment  rates  Is  conditional  upon  things 
other  than  military  pay  being  held  constant. 
In  particular.  It  assumes  that  when  military 
pay  has  been  Increased  the  civilian  working 
conditions,  civilian  pay,  or  schooling  ooets 
have  remained  the  same;  that  the  non- 
monetary conditions  of  military  eervloe  have 


remained  the  same;  and  that  the  preference 
distribution  among  Individuals  for  military 
activities  vls-a-vls  the  civilian  alternatives 
have  remained  the  same.  Changes  in  any  of 
these  conditions  cotild  cavtse  the  new  data 
to  suggest  the  reverse  relationship  between 
changes  In  military  pay  and  changes  in  en- 
listment or  re-enllstment  rates. 

For  example.  If  military  pay  Increaaed  by 
the  same  proportion  and  at  the  same  time 
as  did  the  alternative  civilian  earnings,  the 
relative  desirability  of  the  two  activities 
should  remain  about  the  same.  Under  these 
conditions.  Increased  military  pay  could  be 
expected  to  have  little.  If  any,  effect  on  en- 
listments. For  this  reason,  the  postulated 
relationship  applies  to  the  ratio  of  military 
pay  to  civilian  pay  (Mp/Cp).  Increases  in 
military  pay  are  thus  intended  to  show  only 
the  increases  in  military  relative  to  civilian 
pay.  If  In  the  process  of  the  relative  in- 
crease in  military  pay  neither  the  prefer- 
ence distribution  nor  the  conditions  of  serv- 
ice have  changed,  the  Increase  In  enlistments 
could  be  expected  to  follow  the  pay  raise. 

Similarly,  changes  in  either  the  pcefer- 
ences  or  the  relative  conditions  of  service 
could  either  negate  or  strengthen  the  effect 
upon  enlistments  of  a  given  pay  ral«e.  For 
Instance,  a  lack  of  commitment  to  a  parti- 
cular war  effort  or  a  worsening  of  the  condi- 
tions of  service,  such  as  an  increase  in  the 
degree  of  risk,  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  Ume  spent  away  from  home,  or  an 
increase  In  the  hours  of  work,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  decrease  the  supply.  I.e.,  shift  the 
supply  curve  downward  so  Uaat  at  each  level 
of  relative  military  pay  the  enlistment  rate 
would  be  smaller.  The  opposite  effect  would 
follow  an  improvement  in  the  non-monetary 
conditions  of  military  service  or  an  increaae 
In  the  preference  for  military  activities  vla- 
a-vls  civilian  employment.  An  Increase  In 
patriotism,  for  Instance,  could  be  expected 
to  shift  the  supply  line  to  the  right.  In  thU 
case  higher  enlistment  rates  would  be  ob- 
served at  each  level  of  pay. 
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Whether  the  function  la  linear  or  non- 
linear In  the  relevant  range  is  also  a  ques- 
tion ol  Importance  to  the  estimator  of  the 
budgetary  outlays  necessary  to  provide  all 
voluntary  forces.  But  as  we  stated  earlier, 
this  question  becomes  Important  only  when 
the  manpower  deficit  expected  from  the 
elimination  of  the  draft  Is  very  large.  This  is 
true  because  the  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  distribution  of 
the  tastes  for  military  life  within  the  rele- 
vant i>opulatlon  pool,  say  the  17-20  age 
group.  If  the  number  necessary  to  make  up 
this  deficit  Is  fairly  small,  It  Lb  likely  to  be 
filled  from  the  ranks  of  those  whose  tastes 
lor  military  service  are  fairly  homogeneous. 
We  may  expect  to  observe  a  significantly 
declining  elasticity  only  when  the  deficit  is 
large  because  only  then  do  the  military  serv- 
ices have  to  call  on  individuals  whose  tastes 
may  be  significantly  different  from  those  that 
preceded  them  into  the  military  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

In  our  case,  the  deficit  for  the  officer  com- 
ponent of  the  2.5  million  men  force  Is  ex- 
tremely small  (see  Table  II. 1.2).  Even  the 
deficit  in  the  enlisted  component  of  that 
force  can  be  eliminated  by  increasing  the 
annual  flow  of  volunteers  from  the  17-20 
population  from  about  3.8%  to  about  5.3 '^i. 
Almost  independent  of  the  shape  of  the 
function,  the  elasticity  of  supply  should  be 
fairly  constant  over  this  small  portion  of  the 
curve. 

In  any  event,  both  Pechter  and  Gray  fitted 
a  number  of  functions.  Including  linear,  log- 
linear,  log-complement,  and  loglt  functions, 
to  their  respective  data.  Over  the  range  ol 
data  available  to  them,  their  tests  for  good- 
ness of  fit  were  unable  to  discriminate 
amongst  the  functions.  The  choice  of  func- 
tional form  was.  therefore,  often  related  to 
the  author's  preference  or  to  ease  of  manipu- 
lation. Based  on  the  results  (or  lack  of  re- 
sults) of  the  tests  for  the  goodness  of  fit 
as  well  as  on  the  factors  mentioned  above, 
our  own  study  adopted  the  constant  elastic- 
ity of  supply  function.* 

In  general,  the  estimating  equations  used 
In  these  studies  are  some  variant  of  the  form. 

.V, 

I;i  K.=aA-a,  In    -+aj  in  DPt-  .  .  . +e 

wlnii  1/1  I„  =  \n     =  the  natural  logarithm  o(  either  the 

enlistment  rate  or  the  n-cnllstinont  rate, 

M,.=  expected  military  earnings  during  the 
period  of  the  contract. 

C,.=zexpected  alternative  clvlUan  earnings 
during  the  same  period, 

DP  =  some  measure  of  draft  pressure  or  Its 
complement. 

Among  the  variables  not  Included  In  this 
general  equation  are  the  unemployment  rate 
and  others  which  are  thought  to  exercise  In- 
dependent effects  on  the  enlistment  rate. 
All  of  these  other  variables  are  entered  In  the 
estimating  equations  in  order  to  minimize 
the  interference  from,  or  to  account  for. 
the  impact  of  forces  other  than  pay.  there- 
by hoping  to  isolate  the  relationship  be- 
tween pay  and  enlistment  or  re-enllstment 
rates.  Unfortunately,  complete  isolation  of 
the  pay  effect  Is  almost  Impossible  to  achieve. 
Mostly,  of  course,  this  is  a  failure  of  the  data 
rather  than  the  method,  for  neither  the 
civilian  pay  and  population  figures  nor  the 
military  pay  and  enlistment  or  re-enllst- 
ment data  nor  any  of  the  other  data  are 
available  In  sufflclent  detail  or  have  been 
generated  under  sufficiently  stable  condi- 
tions to  permit  such  Isolation. 

The  pairs  of  observations  (Mp/Cp.  Er), 
are  based  either  on  the  changes  in  the  pay 
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ratio  and  the  enlistment  rates  over  time 
(secular  data)  or  on  the  observed  differences 
In  the  ratios  of  military  to  civilian  pay  and 
the  enlistment  or  re-enllstment  rates  among 
different  subgroups  of  the  relevant  popula- 
tions, at  a  single  Instant  In  time  (cross-sec- 
tion data).  The  studies  of  Pechter.  Cook,  and 
Cook  and  White  for  enlisted  men  are  all 
based  on  the  former  method  as  Is  the  study 
of  Altman  and  Barro  of  Freshmen  ROTC 
enrollment  rates.  Oray'^  study  of  enlisted 
accessions,  and  all  of  the  re-enllstment  stu- 
dies (Nelson's.  Wllburn's.  and  Qrubert's  and 
Weiher's)  employ  the  cross-section  method 
of  estimation. 

McCulloch's  study  also  employs  the  cross- 
section  method  but  he  uses  a  different  ap- 
proach from  all  of  the  others  In  this  voltuue. 
He  bases  his  estimates  on  the  differences  In 
the  ratio  of  careerists  to  their  respective 
civilian  cohorts  (differences  In  stock  ratios) 
rather  than  on  the  differences  In  enlist- 
ment or  re-enllstment  rates  (flow  ratios ). 
Because  his  observations  are  likely  to  be 
biased  and  probably  less  accurate  ttian  are 
those  in  the  other  studies,  his  findings  are 
somewhat  less  rellable.T 

In  general,  we  suspect  that  In  the  enlisted 
accession  studies,  the  dependent  variable 
(E/p)  the  enlistment  rate.  Is  cleaner  in  the 
time  series  than  in  the  cross-section  studies 
but  that  the  reverse  Is  true  for  the  inde- 
pendent variable  (Mp/Cp),  relative  military 
pay.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Gray's 
more  detailed  study  of  Navy  enlistments, 
both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of 
the  dependent  variable  require  too  many  ad- 
justments based  on  imperfect  Information 
for  use  In  the  cross-section  studies. 

The  quarterly  observations  on  the  pay  vari- 
able used  in  the  time  series  studies  are  also 
Imprecise,  but  even  If  they  had  been  more 
precise.  It  would  still  be  difficult  to  Interpret 
their  meaning  and  their  Impact  on  enlist- 
ments. We  simply  do  not  know  enough  about 
how  Individuals  respond  to  expected  pay 
raises.  For  Instance,  a  given  pay  raise  might 
have  been  anticipated.  In  which  case  the  in- 
crease In  enlistments  would  start  prior  to  the 
actual  pay  raise.  In  this  event  the  observed 
change  In  enlistments  following  a  pay  raise 
would  understate  the  effect  of  the  pay  raise 
on  the  enlistment  rate;  thus  understate  the 
elasticity  of  supply.  The  smoothing  of  the  pay 
series  performed  in  these  studies  probably 
helps,  but  we  do  not  know  how  much  it  helps. 

The  military  pay  flgures  In  the  cross-sec- 
tion studies  do  not  suffer  from  this  particular 
shortcoming,  but  they  either  include  or  ex- 
clude components  of  pay  which  are  re- 
ceived In-kind,  or  are  deferred.  Those  Items 
that  are  Included  have  had  their  money  value 
determined  on  the  basis  of  their  estimated 
costs  rather  than  on  the  bEisis  of  their  value 
to  the  military  personnel.  If  these  two  values 
differ  significantly,  and  they  probably  do  dif- 
fer, and  the  various  sub-groups  used  In  the 
analysis  receive  different  amounts  of  In- 
come-ln-klnd,  the  cross-section  elasticities 
win  be  difficult  to  interpret.'  In  addition,  we 
have  only  meager  Information  about  the 
differences  In  civilian  earnings  among  sub- 
groups classified  by  type  of  prior  military  ex- 
perience. 

Because  of  some  of  the  data  and  measure- 
ment problems  discussed  above,  this  study 
used  an  elasticity  of  supply  for  Initial  en- 
trants of  1.25  rather  than  those  reported  in 
the  respective  studies.  We  feel  that  this  elas- 
ticity Is  on  the  low  side  both  because  it  is 
lower  than  the  vast  majority  of  the  statisti- 
cally significant  estimates  reported  In  the  re- 
spective studies  and  because  most  of  the  re- 
maining Identifiable  biases  are  on  the  nega- 
tive side. 

This  elasticity  Is  higher  than  the  ones 
reported  In  the  earlier  studies  by  Fisher  and 


by  Altman  and  Fechter."  But  this  difference 
Is  due  partly  to  the  difference  In  the  func- 
tional forms  employed  and  partly  to  the  Im- 
proved quality  of  ovu-  data.  Also,  Altman  and 
Pechter  used  In  their  earlier  study  estimates 
of  the  civilian  population  pool  which  biased 
their  elasticity  downward.  By  excluding  those 
in  school  from  the  denominator  of  the  de- 
I>endent  variable,  they  raised  the  enUstment 
rate  of  the  high  income  regions  by  a  greater 
amotint  than  those  from  the  low  Income 
regions,  thereby  lowering  the  elasticity.  We 
find  no  acceptable  reason  for  their  exclusion: 
particularly  when  we  observe  that  college 
graduates,  a  more  exclusive  group  than  all 
full-time  students,  are  the  principal  source 
of  supply  of  officer  personnel,  at  higher  levels 
of  pay.  of  course. 

Finally,  Altman  and  Fechter  used  both 
full-time  clvlUan  Income  In  the  pay  ratio 
and  the  unemployment  rate  as  separate  vari- 
ables in  their  estimating  equation.  Aside 
from  Its  negative  impact  on  the  size  of  the 
relative  pay  elasticity,  the  size  of  the  unem- 
ployment coefficient  Is  impossible  to  Inter- 
pret. At  pay  elasticities  In  the  neighborhood 
of  .8.  It  shows  for  Instance,  that  a  decrease 
In  the  overall  unemployment  rate  from  5.5 
to  4.0  percent,  or  an  Increase  In  the  average 
civilian  earnings  of  about  1.5  percent,  wotjid 
require  an  offsetting  increase  in  military 
pay  of  about  50  percent."  Since  the  inci- 
dence of  unemployment  among  the  young 
Is  widely  distributed  and  Is  generally  of 
short  duration,  these  results  are  simply  un- 
acceptable. In  the  studies  reported  In  this 
volvime  the  full-time  civilian  earnings  were 
adjusted  for  unemployment.  In  the  equations 
where  both  adjusted  civilian  earning^s  and 
unemployment  were  used  as  independent 
variables,  the  coefficient  of  unemployment 
was  generally  statistically  insignificant  (See 
In  particular  the  studies  of  Pechter  and 
Cook). 

The  estimates  of  re-enllstment  elasticities 
used  In  this  study  were  2.43,  2  14,  2.00  and 
2.36  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force  respiectlvely.  These  were  among 
the  lowest  relative  pay  elasticities  estimated 
by  Nelson,  Grubert  and  Welher,  and  by  Wll- 
bum. 

THE   IMPACT  OF  PAY  ON   QUAUTY 

Some  of  the  military  manpower  planners 
readily  accepted  the  proposition  that  sig- 
nificant pay  increases,  particularly  when 
linked  to  changes  in  some  of  the  current 
military  manpower  management  practices, 
would  increase  the  flow  of  volunteers  suf- 
ficiently to  man  the  current  or  smaller 
forces  on  an  all-voluntary  basis.  Their  con- 
cern centered  Instead  on  the  quality  of  vol- 
unteers attracted  with  incret^sed  pay.  Two 
of  the  studies  In  this  volume  provide  at 
least  partial  answers  to  this  question.  But 
because  of  the  data  problems  in  these 
studies  we  adopted  a  somewhat  more  con- 
servative approach  than  the  one  required  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  these  studies. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  quality.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  quality  char- 
acteristics which  are  currently  used  to  dis- 
criminate among  applicants  or  among  In- 
ductees are  those  which  refiect  either  moral, 
physical,  or  mental  qualities.  The  last  char- 
acteristic Is  usually  measured  by  the  Individ- 
ual's AFQT  score.  Insofar  as  a  higher  AFQT 
score  reflects  greater  learning  ability  and 
therefore.  Improved  performance,  length  of 
service  or  experience  Is  probably  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  this  particular  quality  dimension. 
Since  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  average  length 
of  service  will  be  higher  In  the  all-voluntary 
forces  than  In  the  current  force,  the  ef- 
fects of  reductions,  if  any.  In  the  average 
level  of  AFQT  wUl  be  at  least  partly  offset  by 
the  increase  In  the  average  length  of  service. 

But  will  the  average  AFQT  fall?  The  two 
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RAND  studies  suggest  that  the  opposite  will 
occur,  but  tlielr  results  are  somewhat  dU- 
flcult  to  Interpret.  Using  essentially  the  same 
data  that  was  used  by  Cook  in  bis  study  or 
Air  Force  accessions,  Cook  and  White  attempt 
to  estimate  the  impact  of  an  Increase  In  rela- 
tive pay,  on  the  average  level  of  quality  of 
Air  Force  enlistments.  They  conclude  that, 
other  things  the  same,  a  I'^i  Increase  in  re- 
lative pay  will  increase  their  index  of  aver- 
age quality  by  about  0.53  ^ .  Given  the  size  of 
our  recommended  pay  Increase,  this  estimate 
suggests  that  the  average  level  quality  of  en- 
trants should  Increase  by  about  17.5 '1;  (on 
the  index  of  AFQT  scores). 

Unfortunately,  the  pay  variable  used  In 
that  study  was  the  average  level  of  Air  Force 
pay  (again  quarterly  observations)  whose 
movements  may  not  reflect  accurately  the 
changes  in  the  expected  levels  of  pay  by  the 
different  mental  groups. 

Other  findings  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
an  Increase  In  quality  are  found  in  the  re- 
sults of  Cook's  accessions  study.  In  that 
study  he  estimates  separate  regressions  for 
the  entrants  from  all  mental  groups  com- 
bined, for  entrants  from  mental  groups  I  to 
m,  I  to  n  and  I,  respectively.  His  corre- 
sponding relaUve  pay  elasticities  are  2.19, 
2  23,  2.15,  and  2.36.  In  other  words,  a  10% 
Increase  in  relative  pay  will  Induce  a  23.6% 
Increase  In  the  enlistment  rate  of  those  in 
the  highest  mental  groups  but  only  a  21.9% 
Increase  in  overall  enlistments.  Here  again 
the  same  pay  variables  were  used  for  all  re- 
gressions. 

In  addition,  in  both  of  these  studies  the 
effects  of  pay  on  quality  are  derived  from 
data  generated  in  the  presence  of  the  draft. 
It  is  conceivable  that  these  effects  would  be 
different  In  the  zero  draft  situation. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  evidence  is 
cited  by  Orubert  and  Welher.  They  relate 


relative  changes  In  reenllstment  rates  by 
military  occupations  to  the  size  of  the  vari- 
able re-enllstment  bonus.  Since  the  size  of 
the  bonus  Is  highly  correlated  with  quality, 
their  results  imply  a  high  elasticity  for  high 
quality  personnel,  when  the  pay  Increase  Is 
directed  toward  such  personnel. 

The  approach  followed  in  this  study  was 
to  estimate  the  proportion  of  true  volun- 
teers among  those  from  mental  groups  I-UI 
only.  We  then  provided  a  pay  Increase  which 
was  sufflclent.  we  felt,  to  Insure  the  servlcea 
a  voluntary  Input  which  Included  no  more 
than  20%  of  those  in  mental  group  TV.  As 
a  further  safety  device  we  provided  special 
pay  (proficiency  pay)  to  higher  quality  first- 
termers,  to  those  in  the  more  critical  occu- 
pations. 

BVUMART   AND    CONCLXTBION 

Moet  of  the  discussion  In  this  paper  has 
centered  around  the  8  principal  supply  ques- 
tions raised  In  our  study.  These  are :  1 )  What 
la  the  degree  of  voluntarism  under  current 
Levels  of  pay.  and  by  Implication  what  will 
be  the  manpower  deficit  once  the  draft  au- 
thority is  terminated  without  Improvements 
in  either  the  monetary  or  non-monetary  con- 
ditions of  service?  2)  How  and  to  what  de- 
gree (in  elasticity  terms)  wUl  enlistments  or 
re-enlistments  respond  to  Increases  in  mil- 
itary pay  and  by  Implication  what  will  be 
the  added  budgetary  outlajrs  required  for  the 
elimination  of  the  deficit?  3)  What  will  be 
the  Impact  of  Increased  pay  on  a  particular 
dimension  of  quality  relevant  for  perform- 
ance? 

While  most  of  the  studies  examined  here 
are  fairly  general,  the  arguments  in  this 
paper  have  had  particular  applicability  to 
military  forces  approximating  in  size  (some- 
what lower  than)  the  standing  forces  In  the 
pre-Vletnam  period.  For  these  forces  the 
deficits,  even   the  enlisted  deficits,  will   be 


fairly  small,  and  if  our  elasticity  estimates 
are  anywhere  near  the  mark  the  task  of  elim- 
inating these  estimates  should  be  easy.  In 
spite  of  the  data  problems,  we  feel  fairly 
confident  that  our  estimates  are  on  the  con- 
servative side. 

We  also  estimated  the  pay  increase  re- 
quired for  an  all  voluntary  force  of  3  mil- 
lion men.  But  since  the  manpower  deficits 
are  larger  for  this  force,  the  constant  elas- 
ticity assumption  may  have  leas  validity  for 
this  than  for  the  smaller  forces  examined. 
We  did  not  estimate  the  pay  Increases  re- 
quired for  smaller  than  the  2.5  million  men 
forces  since  the  Commission  members  felt 
that  the  increases  required  for  that  force 
should  also  be  extended  to  the  men  in  the 
smaller  forces.  This  decision  was  based  on 
equity  rather  than  supply  considerations. 

The  pay  Increases  necessary  to  maintain  a 
stable  force  of  2.5  million  varied  from  service 
to  service,  depending  on  their  expected  man- 
fxjwer  deficits.  Since  the  Army  had  the  larg- 
est deficit  and  could  be  expected  to  have  the 
severest  problem  In  its  elimination,  we 
estimated  our  pay  increase  on  the  basis  of 
the  Army's  deficit.  Consequently,  the  other 
three  military  servlcea  will  probably  experi- 
ence excess  supply.  This  la  not  the  most  ef- 
ficient allocation  of  the  extra  pay  but  we 
were  constrained  by  the  institutional  re- 
quirement of  maintaining  a  single  pay  table 
for  the  four  military  services. 

Except  for  some  minor  smoothing.  Table 
n.1.3,  contains  the  basic  pay  scales  which 
incorporate  the  pay  Increases  required  for 
voluntary  forces  up  to  and  including  2.5  mil- 
lion men.  Of  course,  the  pay  rates  In  this 
table  were  recommended  to  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1970.  Long  delays  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  rates  will  require  additional 
across-the-board  increases  proportionate  to 
the  interim  increases  In  civilian  pay. 


TABLE  II-1.3.-PR0P0SED  MONTHLY  RATES  OF  BASIC  PAY  FOR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL.  EFFECTIVE  JULY  1.  1970 

II  n  (Man) 


Cumulative  years  of  servlca 


Ifink 


Pa, 
grade 


2  or  less        Over  2        Ove/  3        Ov«r  4        Over  6        Over  8      Over  10      Over  12        Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20 


Over  26 
(mail- 
Over  22  mum) 


General -admiral O-10> 

lieutenant  (eneral— vice 
admiral 0-9 

Ma|0'  general— rear  ad- 
miral(UH) 0-8 

Brigadier  general— rear  ad- 
miral (LH)  commodore 0-7 

Colonel— captain 0-6 

Lieutenant  colonel— com- 
mander   0  5 

Maioi— lieutenant  com- 
mander..  0-4 

Captain — Meylanant 0-3 

U<  lieutenant— llautanant      0-2 

Zd  lieutenant— eralgn 0-1 

Aviation  cadeb  • 

Captain— lieutenant 0^3E 

1st  lieutenant— lieutenant       0-2E 

,  (I  I-)- 

2d  lieutenant— ensign 0-lE 


1,956.90 

1.734.30 

I.S70.8O 

1,305.00 
967.20 


2.  025.  59 

1.  779  90 

1,617.90 

1,394.10 
1.063.20 


2,025.59 

1,818.00 

1,656.60 

1.394  10 
1. 132.  50 


2.  025.  59 

1.818.00 

1,  656. 60 

I,  394. 10 
1,132.50 


2, 025. 59 

1.818.00 

1.656.60 

1,456.20 
1,132.50 


2.103.30 

1.863.90 

1.779.90 

1.456.20 
1.132.50 


2. 103. 30 

1,863.90 

1.779.90 

1.540.80 
1,132.50 


2.  264. 70 

1,941.30 

1,863.90 

1,540.80 
I,  132  50 


2, 264. 70 

1,941.30 

1,863.90 

1,617.90 
1,17a  90 


2,426.70  2,426.70 

2,103.30  2,103.30 

1,941.30  2,025.90 

1,779.90  1,902.30 

1,35&00  1,425.30 


2,  5W.70  2,588.70 

2,264.70  2,264.70 

2.103.30  2,188.20 

1,902.30  1,902.30 

1,456.20  1,540.80 


2,750.40 

2,426.70 

2.18120 

1,902.30 
1,671.30 


872.40       909.00       971.10       971.10 


971.10       971.10    1,001.10    1.054.50      1,125.00    1,209.30    1,278.60    1,317.00    1,363.50      1,363.50 


782.40 
702.60 
642.60 


822.00 
733. 70 
672.80 


847.50 
749.80 
693. 30 


847.50 
801.60 
716.40 


862.50 
839. 70 
731.40 


901.20 
870.00 
731.40 


962.40 
916.80 
731.40 


1.016  70 
962.40 


1,063.20 
985.80 


1,109.40    1,140.30 
985. 80       985. 80 


1,140.30    1.140.30 
965.80       986.80 


1.140.30 
985.80 


567.60       601.30       623.30       623.30       623.30       623.30       523.30 


801.60 
716.40 


839.70 
731. 40 


870  00 
754.50 


916. 80 
793.80 


962  40    I  1.001.10 
824.70        1847.50 


623.30       647.30       669.30       689  30      710  50       "732.50 


f*?^."*'  ^'  "?"  J"?^  ""iP.  •?  *?•"'*  '•I»""«»  of  year?  of  service,  wtien  they  are  serving         »  Aviation  cadets  are  entitled  to  monthly  basic  pay  o(  50  percent  ot  the  rate  which  applies  to 
as:  (a)  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  (b)  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  (c)  Cfiief  of  Nav.?l      officers  0  1  with  2  or  less  years'  service 
Operations;  (d)  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  (e)  Chief  of  Start  of  the  Air  Force 


RIIlK 


Pay       

grade      2  or  less 


Cumulative  years  of  service 


Over  2        Over  4        Over  6        Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22         Over  26 


Chief  warrant olficaf W-4  $617.40  J662.40  1677.70  J708.30  J739.50  $770.10  J821. 70 

Do W-3  561.30  609.00  616. 5C  624.00  659.60  708.3C  731  40 

Oo W-2  5C4.40  534.40  547.20  577.20  609  00  632.10  654  90 

Warrant  oflicar W-1  449.40  479.40  508.80  531.60  554.70  577.20  600  90 


$862.50 
754.50 
677.  70 
624.00 


$893.40 

777.30 
701.10 
54?  10 


$916.  80 

8o;.5a 

'21  90 
665  5(J 


$94?  40 
«?.  20 

:«7  00 

'693  30 


$978  60     1  $1,054.50 
J62  50  1893.40 

'777,30 


>  Maximum. 
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TABLE   ll-l  3.— PROPOSED   MONTHLY  RATES  Of  BASIC   PAY   FOR   MILITARY   PERSOHWa,    EFFECTIVE  JULY    1,    1970— Continued 


Cumulative  years  ol  aervice 


Pay  grade 


2  or  less       Over  2       Over  3       Ovar  4       Ovat  6       Ov«r  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22      Ovar  26       Over  30 


^9 

E-« 

E-7 413.20 

E^ 381.10 

E-5 351.10 

E-4 327.10 

E-3 31Z30 

E-2 - --.-       297.10 

E-1  (4  months  or  over) 288.10 

E-1  (undaf  4  HMintha) 279.30. 


443.40 
400.20 
3(8.70 
343.50 
327.50 
312.00 
'302.50 


459.90 
416.00 
382.90 


476.  IQ 
429.40 
397.50 


492.30 
445.20 
413.30 


558.60 
507.90 
461.00 
428.90 


701.40 
605.10 
524.10 
476.60 
444.50 


717.60 
621.00 
540.90 
492. 30 
460.50 


734.10 
637.50 
564.90 
507.90 
■  468.50 


750.30 
653.70 
580.80 
524.10 


767. 10 

669.30 

597.00 

'  532.  50 


782.10 
685.80 

605.10 


823.50 
726.30 
645.60 


903.60  903.60 
807. 00  807. 00 
726. 30    726. 30 


359.50 

375.50 
355.80 

390.30 
'363.80  . 

'398.70 

340.80 

'  327. 80  . 

1  Maximum. 


rOOTNOTKS 


'Since  the  determinants  of  force  size  re- 
quirements and  their  annual  replacement 
needs  (item  1)  are  examined  in  detail  In 
Part  I  of  this  volume,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper.  An  all-volunteer  force 
would  probably  require  fewer  men  than  a 
partly  conscripted  force  of  equal  military 
effectiveness.  This  is  true,  in  pMirt,  because 
volunteers  tend  to  sign  up  for  longer  terms 
and  tend  to  re-enlist  in  larger  numbers  than 
do  conscripts.  Consequently,  the  force  size 
requirements  are  themselves  a  ftmctlon  of 
ttae  proportion  of  true  volunteers  in  the 
force  and  consequently  are  Influenced  by  the 
factors  which  determine  the  supply  of  vol- 
unteers to  the  military  services, 

'  Fisher  estimated  that  had  the  draft  been 
eliminated  annual  etaiatmente  would  have 
declined  by  about  24%.  See  Anthony  C. 
Plsher,  "The  Cost  of  the  Draft  and  the  Coet 
of  Ending  the  Draft",  American  EcoTiomic 
Review,  June  1969,  59,  239-254.  Using  a  dif- 
ferent estimating  approach,  Altman  and 
Fechter  concluded  that  the  pre-Vletnam 
regular  first-term  enlisted  forces  would  have 
declined  by  88%  while  first- term  officers 
forces  would  have  fallen  by  about  42%.  See 
S.  H.  Altman  and  A.  E.  Fechter,  "The  Supply 
of  Military  Personnel  In  the  Absence  of  a 
Draft,"  American  Economic  Review  Proceed- 
ings. May  1967,  57,  14-13.  Both  of  these  stud- 
ies assume  that  all  individuals  who  were  in- 
ducted would  not  have  been  preeent  without 
the  draft.  CM,  using  the  same  data  base  as 
Altman  and  Fechter  estimates  the  Identical 
reductions  in  the  first-term  forces.  See  Wal- 
ter Y.  Oi,  ibid.  39-62. 

•Fisher,  op  cit.,  used  the  changes  in  the 
accession  rate  rather  than  the  induction 
rate.  Accessions  include  both  those  who  en- 
tered the  services  as  Inductees  and  those  who 
Milisted.  Changes  in  the  accession  rate,  he 
argued,  came  closer  to  reflecting  changes 
In  the  demand  for  military  manpower  and, 
therefore,  to  changes  In  the  probability  of 
being  drafted  than  did  the  changes  in  the 
Induction  rate.  But  even  the  quarterly  ac- 
cession figures  are  heavily  Influenced  by 
the  supply  conditions. 

'While  this  study  emphasizes  pay.  It  rec- 
ognizes, of  cotirse.  that  pay  Is  not  the  only 
factor  in  the  military  career  decision.  This 
study  emphasizes  mllltuy  pay  because  its 
etiects  are  more  easily  measured  than  are 
those  of,  say,  improvements  in  soma  of  the 
non-monetary  conditions  of  aerrloe.  lifore- 
over,  many  of  the  non-monetary  conditions 
of  military  service,  mich  aa  ft«quent  family 
separation,  sea-duty,  etc.,  may  not  be  amend- 
able to  change.  But  pay  can  and  does  com- 
pensate Individuals  for  the  greater  risks  and 
li»rdships  that  are  associated  with  military 
life. 

'This  model  has  been  widely  accepted  by 
both  academicians  and  practical  manpower 
ni»nagers.  Witness,  for  example,  the  increas- 
ing use  by  the  military  of  such  Items  of  pay 
M  proficiency  pay,  the  variable  re-enllst- 
ment bonus  and  submarine  officer  continua- 
tion pay,  aU  of  which  are  designed  to  In- 


crease retention  from  among  dllTerent  sub- 
groups of  the  military  forces. 

*  The  studies  reported  in  footnote '  above 
used  functional  forms  with  declining  elastic- 
ities. As  a  result,  their  estimates  of  the  pay 
Increases  necessary  for  the  all  voluntary 
forces  were  substantially  above  those  esti- 
mated In  this  study.  We  suspect  that  the 
authors  of  those  studies  were  Impressed  with 
the  size  of  the  required  Increase  in  volun- 
tary enlistments  when  this  Increase  is  viewed 
relative  to  the  number  or  percentage  of 
current  volunteers  (5.3/3.8,  an  Increase  of 
about  40%)  rather  than  the  size  of  the  In- 
crease relative  to  the  civilian  pool  from  which 
they  enter  the  military  (5.3— 3.89!:=:  1.5%) . 
The  latter  Increase  Is  the  one  relevant  to 
these  deliberations. 

'  His  primary  observations  are  subgroups  of 
those  serving  beyond  their  initial  tour  of 
duty,  classified  by  race,  education,  and  length 
of  service.  Since  his  military  education  data 
are  based  on  the  levels  of  education  prior  to 
entry  Into  service  they  become  less  reliable 
with  the  increasing  level  of  experience.  In  ad- 
dition, by  virtue  of  the  continuous  losses 
from  the  ranks  (both  involuntary  and  volun- 
tary) his  successive  length  of  service  groups 
are  leas  representative  of  their  civilian  coun- 
terparts. Finally,  hla  military  pay  variable 
excludes  the  value  of  retired  pay.  Since  it  is 
non-vested  its  value  Increases  with  length  of 
service,  the  closer  one  gets  to  retirement 
eUglblUty. 

•The  author  of  this  paper  attempted  to 
estimate  the  perceived  value  of  income-ln- 
klnd  by  estimating  separate  elasticities  for 
the  two  forms  of  military  pay.  Based  on  his 
findings  he  Is  convinced  that  the  value  of 
such  income  as  perceived  by  Its  recipients  Is 
significantly  lower  than  Its  cost  to  the  em- 
ployer. See  Harry  J.  Qllman.  "The  Supply  of 
Labor  to  the  Military:  A  Croes-Sectlon  Anal- 
ysis of  Ftrst-term  Re-enllstment  Rates  In  the 
Navy  In  Fiscal  Year  1064,"  unpublished 
manuscript,  19«S,  The  Center  For  Naval 
Analyses,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

•For  references  see  footnote  •  above. 

"See  Altman  and  Fechter  op.  cit..  Table 
6.  p.  29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  of  the  7  minutes  I  have  remaining  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
opposition  to  title  5  of  Amendment  No. 
76  offered  by  the  distlnsruished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwkiker)  Is 
easily  explained.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  all  available  evidence  indicates  this 
Nation  cannot  meet  its  military  man- 
power needs  without  a  2 -year  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  end  the  draft  exten- 
sion on  July  1,  1972.  thus  terminating  it 
after  only  1  year. 


Also,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment  before  the  Senate.  Amend- 
ment No.  106,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
which  would  terminate  the  Selective 
Service  Act  July  1,  1971. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that 
the  argument  for  a  1-year  extenslcm 
rested  in  a  large  part  on  the  approval  of 
higher  military  pay.  In  other  words,  had 
the  Senate  last  week  approved  the  $2.7 
billion  military  pay  increase  called  for 
in  the  Hughes  amendment  then  there 
would  be  a  strraiger  basis  for  arguing  the 
1-year  extensi<Hi. 

In  fact,  in  the  supplemental  views  of 
the  committee  report  the  author  erf  ttda 
amendment  based  his  arguments  for  a 
1-year  extension  on  the  premise  that  the 
additional  pay  would  be  approved.  Aa  we 
all  know,  the  Senate,  In  Its  wisdom,  last 
week  supported  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee position  of  a  pay  increase  amotmt- 
Ing  to  $1  billion  as  opposed  to  the  $2.7 
billion  in  the  Schweiker-Hughea  amend- 
ment. 

In  paragraph  2  of  the  supplemental 
views  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
made  this  statement: 

Tlie  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  tinanimously  endorsed  the 
concept  of  a  volunteer  force  and  Indicated 
that,  through  proper  adjustments  of  the  cur- 
rent pay  levels  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Services,  particularly  those  In  the  lower 
ranlcs,  such  a  force  could  come  Into  being 
within  1  year. 

Thus,  the  decisive  defeat  last  week  of 
the  increased  pay  by  a  vote  of  42  to  31 
left  the  supporters  of  a  1-year  extension 
without  a  good  part  of  their  argument. 

On  Tuesday  in  his  press  conference  the 
President  of  the  United  States  told  the 
American  people  that,  although  he  will 
have  reduced  the  U.S.  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam  some  two-thirds  by  the  end  of 
tills  year,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to 
send  small  numbers  of  draftees  to  that 
area. 

Replacements  are  needed  because 
American  soldiers  only  remain  In  Viet- 
nam about  1  year  under  the  U.S.  rotation 
program.  Also,  these  new  assignments 
will  permit  an  orderly  and  gradual  UJ5. 
disengagement.  TWs  policy  will  help  as- 
sure progress  In  the  VIetnamizatlon  pro- 
gram and  a  reasonable  chance  for  sur- 
vival of  a  free  government  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  also 
realize  that  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
draft  would  only  put  off  until  next  year 
the  necessary  decision  in  this  matter. 
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Such  a  postponement  would  be  danger- 
ous because  a  draft  extension  next  year 
would  become  embroiled  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1972. 

Further,  the  supporters  of  this  amend- 
ment suggest  that  the  authority  to  bring 
men  into  military  service  should  be  dealt 
with  annually.  Nothing  could  create 
greater  confusion  than  to  throw  military 
manpower  accession  policies  into  the  po- 
litical arena  each  year.  Young  men  could 
not  plan  their  lives.  They  would  not  know 
from  one  year  to  the  next  what  to  expect 
in  the  way  of  a  military  service  require- 
ment. This  Nation  has  always  dealt  with 
such  matters  every  4  years,  and  that  is 
the  sensible  approach. 

Those  critics  who  wish  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  already  have 
numerous  avenues  through  which  they 
may  influence  troop  deployment  policies 
without  placing  the  draft  (xi  an  annual 
basis.  These  safeguards  include  the  au- 
thority to  set  manpower  levels  for  both 
the  Regulars  and  Reserves  and.  of  course, 
the  right  to  aiHJropriate  money  which 
the  Commander  in  Chief  must  have  if  he 
is  U)  utilize  military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  committee 
this  year  has  held  lengthy  hearings  on 
the  desired  time  for  extension  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  Some  committee 
members  felt  a  4-year  extension  was  de- 
sirable, while  others  favored  a  2-  or  1- 
year  extension.  However,  when  the  final 
committee  vote  came,  the  members  fa- 
vored a  2-year  extension  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  3. 

For  the  sake  of  understanding  I  have 
tried  to  reduce  to  a  few  words  some  of 
the  reasons  supporting  a  2-year  exten- 
sion rather  than  a  1-year  extension.  They 
include  the  following : 

First,  in  view  of  our  present  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  the  42  defense 
agreements  we  have  with  nations  around 
the  world,  a  1-year  extension  would  be 
viewed  by  our  allies  as  a  withdrawal  from 
our  coounitments. 

Second,  the  vast  majority  of  recognized 
authorities  on  this  subject  say  the  man- 
power needed  to  preserve  this  Nation's 
national  security  could  not  be  met  if  the 
legal  obligation  for  military  service  ends 
about  this  time  next  year. 

Third,  a  1-year  extension  would  mis- 
lead the  country  and  particularly  our 
young  people  into  thinking  the  all-volun- 
teer Armed  Forces  can  work  although  it 
will  not  even  be  adequately  tested  by 
next  June. 

Fourth,  the  Reserve  forces  would  un- 
doubtedly not  be  able  to  meet  their  man- 
power requirements  since  over  75  percent 
of  all  nonprior  service  enlistments  are 
draft-motivated. 

Fifth,  a  shortage  of  physicians  in  fiscal 
year  1973  would  develop  since  many  med- 
ical students  would  not  volunteer  for  the 
Berry  plan  if  the  draft  inducement  is 
removed.  Dental  and  allied  medical  spe- 
cialists would  also  be  in  short  supply. 

Sixth,  only  4  percent  of  voluntary  en- 
listees request  assignment  to  the  com- 
bat arms.  Thus  young  men  assuming 
combat  roles  are  supplied  through  the 
draft.  In  the  absence  of  the  draft  the 
combat  arms  requirements  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  met.  Special  programs,  such  as 


the  enlistment  bonus  or  a  16-month  as- 
signment in  Europe,  are  being  offered  to 
attract  men  to  the  combat  arms  but  a 
miniinum  of  a  2-year  extension  is  needed 
to  even  begin  meeting  this  problem. 

Seventh,  a  July  1  ,  1972,  termination 
date  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  draft  motivated  enlistments  into 
the  active  and  reserve  forces  among  17- 
and  18-year-olds  during  fiscal  year  1972 
since  persons  in  these  age  groups  would 
know  that  they  would  not  become  subject 
to  induction  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Eighth,  an  extension  for  only  1-year 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  provide 
only  a  6-month  period  in  which  the  proj- 
ect volimteer  incentives  would  be  in  op- 
eration and  their  efforts  could  be  eval- 
uated. This  is  so  because  decisions  would 
have  to  be  made  in  December  of  this  year 
as  to  whether  a  further  extension  would 
be  required.  Action  would  then  have  to  be 
initiated  by  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  early  in  1972,  an  election  year, 
in  order  to  complete  all  necessary  con- 
sideration for  a  further  extension  to  be- 
come effective  on  July  1,  1972.  A  2-year 
extension,  on  the  other  hand,  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  time  for  various  proj- 
ect volunteer  programs  to  take  effect. 
Also,  during  this  period  any  new  pro- 
grams deemed  necessary  could  be  in- 
troduced. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  fail  to 
see  why  this  Nation  should  take  the  clear 
risks  Involved  in  a  1-year  extension. 
There  is  no  risk  involved  In  a  2-year  ex- 
tension, and  the  administration  will  cer- 
tainly not  draft  men  up  to  June  1973  un- 
less they  are  required. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  putting  on  the 
uniform  of  this  great  country  has  been 
made  so  distasteful  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
Some  of  those  who  want  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  are  at  th?  same  time 
denouncing  uhe  miliury.  They  cannot 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  If  our 
military  forces  are  ever  to  be  sustained  by 
volunteers  alone,  then  all  of  us  must  pull 
together  to  restore  respect  to  the  uniform. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  think  about  the 
greatness  of  America  in  current  times, 
my  thoughts  turn  to  Astronaut  Neil 
Armstrong  and  that  historic  moment  on 
July  20,  1969.  He  risked  his  life  for 
America  and,  upon  stepping  on  the  moon 
said: 

That's  one  small  step  for  man,  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind. 

The  Senate  will  be  taking  a  big  step 
backward  if  It  approves  the  Hatfield 
amendment  for  no  extension  or  the 
Schweiker  amendment  extending  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  for  only  1  year.  Just 
because  we  provide  a  2-year  extension 
does  not  mean  it  has  to  be  used.  But  not 
to  provide  it  and  thereby  weaken  our 
Armed  Forces  will  be  a  step  backward 
from  which  we  may  not  recover. 

Mr.  President,  in  further  comment  on 
the  pending  bill  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
in  the  May  31,  1971  issue  of  the  Aiken 
Standard  newspaper  in  my  home  town 
of  Aiken,  S.C.  columnist  Holmes  Alex- 
ander had  an  article  in  praise  of  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  John 
Stennis. 

This  column  was  titled.  "F^ne  Hour 


in  the  Senate,"  and  was  an  account  of 
the  recent  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
which  would  have  cut  U.S.  troops  in  Eu- 
rope by  one-half. 

As  an  opponent  of  that  amendment 
and  an  ally  of  Chairman  Stennis  in  the 
NATO  debate  I  found  this  article  by  Mr. 
Alexander  most  interesting. 

In  particular  did  Mr.  Alexander  praise 
the  floor  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  referred  to 
Mr.  Stennis  as  a  "Southern  orator  be- 
yond compare"  and  listed  him  among 
such  great  names  as  Webster,  Claj-,  and 
Calhoun. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Fine  Houk  In  The  Senate 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

The  way  to  get  your  spine  patriotically 
tingled  Is  to  keep  visiting  the  V.3.  Senate. 
It's  a  potluck  proposition  or,  to  swap  meta- 
phors In  mldstresun.  It's  a  favorlt*  fishing 
hole  where  for  weeks  on  «nd  the  trout  don't 
bite.  But  keep  trying,  and  one  day  you  wUl 
witness  scenes  that  thrlU  you  like  an  elec- 
tric bolt  and  you  will  hear  det>ates  that  fairly 
lift  you  out  of  your  seat. 

This  happened  in  the  dramatic  showdown 
over  the  Mansfield  Amendment.  I  wrote  on 
It  previously,  but  the  debate  hadn't  ended 
then,  and  it  deserves  an  encore  anyhow. 

Consider  the  setting.  The  99  gentlemen 
and  one  Iswly  who  comprise  the  Senate  are 
the  finest  public  persona  In  the  world.  I 
sometimes  have  to  write  disagreeably  about 
individual  Senators,  whose  thinking  gets 
fogged  In,  but  that  is  not  a  line  of  duty 
which  I  enjoy.  The  very  worst  you  can  say 
about  fellows  like  Muskle,  Kennedy,  McOov- 
ern,  Hartke  and  their  Ilk  is  that  they  some- 
times wander  into  left  field  and  get  loet 
there.  But  all  of  them  swe  good  and  decent 
men,  and  at  this  writing  there  ts  not  a  Jerk 
In  the  Senate  chanjber. 

Since  all  men  are  created  unequal,  it's 
natural  that  some  members  are  of  higher 
excellence  than  others.  The  distribution  on 
the  Mansfield  Amendment  was  such  that  the 
noblest,  the  knightllest.  the  wisest  and  most 
winsome  Senators  were  captains  of  debate 
on  opposite  sides.  The  division  fell  into  these 
high-quality  parts  only  because  the  subject 
matter  was  one  on  which  the  best  of  patriots 
could  differ.  Mansfield  was  proposing  a  draft 
bill  amendment  which  would  bring  home 
150.000  out  of  300.000  American  troops  In 
Europe,  bring  them  home,  pronto,  over  the 
opposition  of  their  Commander  in  Chief. 

This  proposition  has  the  merit  of  recogniz- 
ing big  political-military-flnancial  changes 
since  the  troops  were  sent  there  a  quarter- 
century  ago.  The  Atlantic  Alliance  (NATO) 
has  become  virtually  a  unilateral  pact  with 
you-know-who  manning  the  guns.  Canada 
Premier  Trudeau  was  In  Moscow  during  the 
debate,  and  he  was  bragging  there  about  how 
his  country,  a  NATO  partner,  had  welched 
on  Its  obligations 

De  Gaulle  was  in  his  grave,  but  he  had 
taken  Prance  out  of  the  Alliance  and  chased 
Supreme  Headquarters  out  of  France  and 
Belgium. 

When  the  Alliance  was  founded,  we  were 
rich  and  our  partners  were  poor,  but  today 
we're  busted  and  they're  booming.  If  the 
Russians  Invade  West  Europe,  they  will  be 
challenging  7.000  pieces  of  U  S.  nuclear  artil- 
lery located  Over  There,  and  Infantry  divi- 
sions won't  count  for  much. 
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But  arguments  against  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  are  equally  forceful.  Our  deputy 
commander  In  Europe.  Oen.  David  Burchlnal, 
was  recently  here,  and  he  said,  as  many 
Senators  knew  to  be  true,  that  the  Russians 
are  leaning  against  the  NATO  ramparts  at 
every  contact  point  In  Europe.  This  Is  not 
a  good  time,  and  there  never  has  been  a  good 
time,  to  weaken  that  defense  perimeter.  The 
only  permissible  puUback  time  would  be 
when  the  Russians  also  pulled  back,  and 
Soviet  Chairman  Brezhnev  has  recently  pro- 
posed that  we  negotiate  on  that.  The  ad- 
ministration line  Is  that  the  wrongs  done 
to  NATO  by  Canada  and  Prance  won't  make 
our  welching  on  the  deal  into  a  right.  If 
changes  are  made  In  troop  levels,  this  should 
be  done  by  Intra-NATO  agreement  and  not 
by  U.S.  legislation. 

When  the  final  round  of  det>ate  opened, 
the  Amendment  supporters  began  to  roll  up 
a  score  Bluebloods  of  the  Senate — Mansfield 
himself.  Stuart  Symington,  Abe  Rlblcoff — 
were  leading  the  fight  and  they  were  superb. 
But  just  when  It  appeared  that  they  would 
carry  off  the  victory.  John  Stennis  took  the 
floor  and  turned  the  whole  course  of  battle. 
As  chairman  of  Armed  Services,  as  a  strict 
ConstitiitionRllst  who  knows  that  only  the 
President  should  conduct  foreign  affairs,  eis  a 
Southern  orator  beyond  compare.  Stennis 
of  Mississippi  disposed  of  the  rival  con- 
tentions, of  the  weakening  compromises,  of 
what  he  called  "perfecting  amendments 
which  don't  perfect."  He  did  so  by  sheer 
force  of  character  and  language.  If  the 
shades  of  Webster.  Clay  and  Calhoun  were 
in  the  chamber,  they  heard  an  address  as 
wonderful  as  any  of  their  own. 

My  own  Inclination  Is  to  side  with  Mans- 
field. Symington,  Rlblcoff  and  the  defeated 
minority,  but  no  man  could  breathe  with 
soul  so  dead  as  not  to  be  set  a-tlngle  by  the 
John  Stennis  performance.  To  be  over- 
whelmed by  such  a  master  Is  a  dazzling 
honor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  some  remarks  in  support  of  H  Jl. 
6531  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  Committee  held  extensive  hearings 
covering  the  three  major  issues  In  this 
bill — Selective  Service  amendments, 
military  pay  increases,  and  military 
manpower  authorization.  The  bill  was 
carefully  considered  and  numerous 
amendments  were  adopted  in  Commit- 
tee which  I  believe  make  the  bill  a 
stronger  one  than  either  the  version  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  or  the 
version  passed  by  the  House. 

Two  major  innovations  this  year  were 
the  establishment  of  a  ceiling  on  the 
Piesidenfs  induction  authority  of  150,- 
000  in  each  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973  and 
a  cut  in  the  authorized  military  man- 
power from  that  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
As  a  result  of  this  cut  the  total  size  of 
the  Armed  Forces  will  be  reduced  ap- 
proximately 100,000  men  beyond  that 
which  was  projected  in  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  This  means 
that  the  size  of  our  military  at  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  approxi- 
mately 2.4  million  men,  rather  than  2.5 
million. 

The  Senate  has  an  Important  function 
in  reviewing  our  military  manpower 
needs  and  the  methods  by  which  we  All 
these  needs.  Because  this  job  is  so  im- 
portant it  must  be  handled  responsibly. 


1  believe  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
under  the  very  able  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  has  done  a  responsible  and 
thorough  Job. 

A  most  important  issue  before  us  is 
the  need  to  extend  the  President's  in- 
duction authority  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  for  2  years.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  my  remarks  today. 

The  principal  argument  that  has  been 
made  against  the  extension  of  this  au- 
thority for  a  2 -year  period  has  to  do  with 
the  plan — it  might  more  accurately  be 
called  the  virish — of  establishing  within 
the  coming  year  a  volunteer  army.  I 
favor  experiments  in  attracting  more 
volunteers  into  the  Armed  Forces,  The 
less  we  must  rely  on  the  draft,  the  bet- 
ter, and  the  steps  for  which  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  authority  in  this 
bill  are  useful  ones.  This  bill  increases 
military  pay  and  allowances  by  Just  over 
$1,029.9  million  with  over  90  percent  of 
these  increases  going  to  men  with  under 

2  years  of  service.  This  authorization 
would  also  permit  new  departures  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  volunteers:  an 
initial  enlistment  bonus,  and  expenses 
for  recruiters.  Other  steps  to  be  taken 
this  year  will  include  improvemait  of 
barracks,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  ROTC  scholarships.  All  of  these  meas- 
ures deserve  support  and  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that,  as  we  learn  which  of  them  is 
the  most  productive,  we  will  be  able  to 
move  to  mihtary  forces  manned  almost 
entirely  by  volunteers.  This  process  must, 
however,  be  a  gradual  one.  We  have 
never  sought  to  maintain  forces  of  any- 
thing near  the  current  levels  without  the 
aid  of  the  draft.  The  reductions  in  mili- 
tary manpower  recommended  by  the 
Committee  this  year  were  significant 
ones,  but  these  reductions  would  still  not 
permit  us  to  maintain  our  military  forces 
without  the  extension  of  the  draft. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  not 
only  a  problem  of  acquiring  sufficient 
men  for  our  overall  military  manpower 
levels,  the  subject  addressed  in  the  Gates 
Commission  report;  there  is  a  subordi- 
nate, but  a  very  serious  one,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  manpower  to  flU  Army  com- 
bat units.  This  Issue  was  not  really  ad- 
dressed in  the  Gates  Commission  report 
and  it  Is  one  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems we  face  in  trying  to  reach  the  ob- 
jective of  an  all -volimteer  force.  Only 
about  4  percent  of  the  men  who  now  go 
into  Army  combat  units  volunteer  for 
that  Job.  Over  two- thirds  of  new  entrants 
into  those  units  are  draftees  and  the 
rest  are  men  who  enlist  and  do  not  object 
to  a  combat  assignment  but  do  not  re- 
quest one.  The  task  of  finding  enough 
men,  even  in  peacetime,  to  fill  Army 
combat  units,  is  a  very  serious  one  with- 
out the  men  supplied  by  induction  and 
the  men  who  enlist  under  the  pressure 
of  the  draft.  We  cannot  take  it  on  faith 
alone  that  the  men  who  are  needed  to 
supply  the  requirements  for  the  impor- 
tant Army  combat  units  will  appear  when 
they  are  neejJed.  The  Job  of  serving  in  a 
ground  combat  unit  is  not  an  easy  one. 
It  is  taxing,  physically  demanding,  and 
dangerous,  even  in  peacetime.  We  need 
time  to  experiment  with  different  ways 


in  which  it  might  be  possible  to  attract 
men  into  such  units.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
suppose  that  we  can  discover  the  best 
way  to  attract  men  into  these  units  and 
act  effectively  on  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
perience within  the  time  provided  by 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  draft. 

The  problems  which  we  need  to  solve 
before  making  the  transition  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force  apply  also  to  services 
other  than  the  Army.  The  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force  also  rely  on  the  draft  indirect- 
ly, because  about  one-half  of  the  men 
who  enlist  in  those  services  are  moti- 
vated by  the  draft.  This  difficulty  is  one 
which  it  will  take  time  to  overcome.  Even 
with  pay  raises  considerably  higher  than 
those  recommended  by  the  committee  or 
even  those  Included  in  the  House  ver- 
sion, I  believe  more  than  1  year  will 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  after  a  seri- 
ous debate  the  Senate  wDl  determine  that 
this  is  an  area  in  which  experiment,  care, 
and  caution,  are  highly  important  and 
will  not  undertake  to  force  upon  the 
Nation  a  new  military  manpower  system 
before  this  move  has  any  reasonable 
chance  for  success. 

TWO-YEAR    EXTENSION    OF    THE    DRAFT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  Americans  who  would  like  to 
see  the  end  of  the  draft.  I  have  spoken 
with  scores  of  them  and  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  wires  in  which 
they  have  set  forth  their  arguments.  I 
respect  their  sincerity,  and  their  dedica- 
tion to  their  po.sition,  and  I  can  sym- 
pathize their  reasoning. 

Ending  the  draft  'Rill  force  full  de- 
pendence on  a  professional  army.  I  am 
fearful  of  the  effects  on  a  democratic 
government  of  a  professional  army  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  Moreover,  these 
professionals  would  be  secured  by  spe- 
cial inducements  and,  I  fear,  drawn  from 
those  who  have  little  chance  of  securing 
other  employment.  We  may  find  our- 
selves with  a  military  force — at  least  the 
combat  and  dirty  job  part  of  it — com- 
posed of  the  poor,  the  blacks,  and  the 
uneducated,  and  imemployed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  only  the  poor,  the  blacks, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  uneducated 
should  have  to  fight  our  battles  for  us. 

I  beUeve  we  should  find  jobs  for  our 
poor  and  our  unemployed.  I  believe  we 
should  make  sure  everyone  in  our  Nation 
has  an  adequate  education.  I  believe  we 
should  redouble  our  struggle  to  provide 
first-class  citizenship  for  our  minorities. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  limit  oppor- 
tunities for  the  underprivileged  to  com- 
bat duty  in  the  military. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  whether 
to  extend  the  draft  for  1  year  or  2  years. 
The  administration,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Selective  Service,  and  many 
others  argue  quite  vigorously  that  the 
draft  must  be  continued  for  at  least  2 
years.  They  contend  that  anything  less 
than  2  years  is  unacceptable. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  Com- 
mission believe  that  they  cannot  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  and  supply  the 
manpower  needs  for  our  nationid  secu- 
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rlty  without  the  draft.  If  the  President 
comes  to  Congress  with  some  persuasive 
reason  to  change  this  position  before  the 
2  years  have  passed,  I  will  be  willing  to 
listen  with  an  open  mind  and  reevaluate 
my  own  position.  But  for  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  above — fear  of  a  professional 
army,  its  effects  on  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, an  army  composed  of  the  poor  and 
the  black — for  these  reasons  I  cannot 
support  a  1-year  extension  of  the  draft, 
a  1-year  extension  which  would  in  effect 
end  the  draft  In  1  year. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  by  end- 
ing the  draft,  we  could  end  the  war.  I 
wish  this  were  the  case.  But  the  war 
could  still  be  carried  on  by  professionals. 
If  the  war  were  continued  by  a  profes- 
sional army,  I  wonder  if  there  would  be 
as  broad  a  base  of  support  for  ending  the 
war.  I  have  urged  with  my  voice  suid 
with  my  vote  our  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. I  again  urge  the  President  to  re- 
double his  efforts  to  end  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

I  pray  that  this  occurs. 

AN  END  TO  CONSCSIPTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  face  once  again  a  major  choice  about 
the  kind  of  Nation  we  are  and  the  kind 
of  Nation  we  want  to  be.  We  are  asked 
whether  we  will  continue  or  end  the 
conscription  of  young  Americans  into 
the  Armed  Forces. 

I  recognize  that  conscription  has  its 
place  in  our  system.  At  a  moment  of 
grave  national  peril,  we  need  a  mecha- 
nism for  raising  an  army  and  navy  nec- 
essary for  defense.  But,  aside  from  such 
a  situation,  we  have  traditionally  re- 
frained from  providing  military  man- 
power through  compulsory  service. 

The  draft  has  been  an  unusual  phe- 
nomenon in  American  history.  It  h«is 
been  rarely  used.  As  a  result,  thousands 
of  immigrants  came  to  this  coimtry  to 
escape  the  forced  servitude  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  requirements  for 
military  service  in  Europe.  The  United 
States  was  known  as  a  country  of  free- 
dom where  this  form  of  national  serv- 
ice was  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  stated  the 
case  f  orthrightly : 

This  Is  a  moral  matter.  As  a  coaservatlve, 
I  believe  that  the  most  precious  and  funda- 
mental right  of  man  Is  his  right  to  live  his 
own  life.  When  force  Is  used  to  tell  a  young 
man  how  he  shall  spend  several  years  of  his 
life,  then  I  consider  this  to  be  an  Invasion 
of  his  personal  liberty. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  a  Nation  that 
has  been  the  shelter  for  the  victims  of 
military  despotism  abroad  should  now 
see  thousands  of  its  sons  flee  to  avoid 
our  own  conscription. 

How  caoi  we  continue  to  call  young  men 
to  offer  their  lives  or  a  portion  of  their 
lives  for  their  country  while  the  rest  of 
us  make  no  sacrifices  whatsoever  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china? What  corporation  sacrifices  part 
of  the  proflts  it  is  making  on  the  produc- 
tion of  armaments  and  other  military 
supplies?  What  defense  plant  worker  is 
forced  to  sacriflce  his  chance  at  a  decent 
income  and  to  accept  wages  no  higher 
than  the  average  pay  of  combat  person- 


nel? And  which  of  the  armchair  warriors 
in  Qovemment  who  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  year  after  year  and 
willingly  send  young  men  to  flght  In  it 
makes  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  any  per- 
sonal convenience  for  the  sake  of  that 
war? 

There  is  no  longer  any  .iustiflcation  for 
conscription.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  danger 
of  justifying  it  merely  berause  it  has  been 
our  practice  for  so  long — since  1940. 

The  Senate  has  heard  persuasive  argu- 
ments concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
volunteer  armed  force.  The  problems  to 
achieving  such  a  military  force  are  es- 
sentially technical.  If  we  have  the  will, 
we  can  create  a  well-paid  and  profes- 
sional military  force. 

So  let  us  now  act  with  courage  and 
vote  to  end  the  draft — a  practice  which 
is  alien  to  our  traditions,  to  our  values 
and  to  our  National  Interest. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  only  2 
minutes   remain. 

With  great  deference.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  points  that  hTve  been  raised 
this  morning  are  entirely  new.  Both  sides 
of  the  points  that  were  raised  have  been 
fully   presented. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  wr.nted  to  clarify  one 
point  to  which  I  referred  in  my  June  3 
letter  to  mv  colleagues  concerning  the 
selective  service  bill.  It  is  not  the  small 
summary  volume  of  the  Gates  report 
which  contains  the  statement  that  "in 
the  absence  of  the  draft  the  services  are 
likely  to  lose  many  highly  educated, 
draft-motivated  volunteers,"  but  rather 
the  official  Gates  Commission  study  on 
qualitative  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  statement  can  be  found  in 
that  study  on  page  1-2-6. 1  do  not  believe 
that  this  detracts  from  the  validity  of 
the  statement  since,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  speech  yesterday,  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion seems  to  accept  that  a  degradation 
in  manpower  quality  would  occur  imder 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  I  refer 
any  Senator  who  is  interested  to  page 
46  of  the  Gates  summary  report  and  to 
pages  17823-24  of  yesterday's  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  that  I  addressed  to  Senators  yes- 
terday. It  summarizes  the  pending 
amendment  as  well  as  the  forthcoming 
Schweiker  amendment.  Attached  to  the 
letter  is  a  letter  from  Secretary  Laird.  I 
sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have  my  letter 
and  the  letter  from  Secretary  Laird 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   SlNATI. 

Washington,  DC.  June  3, 1971. 

Dear  Colleague:  Tomorrow  there  wUl  be 
two  extremely  important  votes — first,  on 
amendment  No.  108  terminating  ail  induc- 
tion authority  after  July  1.  1971;  and  sec- 
ond, on  amendment  No.  76  extending  the 
Selective  Service  authority  for  only  one  year, 
until  July  1.  1973.  in  lieu  of  the  Committee 
bill  which  proposes  a  two-year  extension 
untU  July  1,  1973.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against 
both  of  these  amendments.  Please  consider 
the  following  factors: 

I.  These  amendments  involv«  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  whether  our  Armed  Forces, 
before  July  1,  1973,  can  rely  totally  on  vol- 
unteers for  meeting  their  manpower  needs. 


The  simple  face  Is  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able expectation  that  volunteers  will  fully 
meet  mUitary  manpower  needs  either  im- 
mediately, after  July  1.  1971,  or  after  only 
one  year  of  induction  authority,  ending  July 
1 .  1972.  Personally.  I  have  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  total  reliance  on  volunteers  will  be 
possible  even  at  the  end  of  the  two-year 
period.  Nevertheless,  the  Administration  is 
fuily  committed  to  the  all-volunteer  con- 
cept at  the  end  of  the  two  years.  As  a  part 
of  the  two-year  transition,  a  separate  PY 
1972  budget  category  of  $1.6  bUllon  bas 
been  submitted,  of  which  slightly  over  tl.O 
billion  in  the  form  of  pay  increases  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  and  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  in  the  pending  bill. 

2.  Let  me  cite  the  results  of  an  extension 
for  only  one  year.  Por  PT  1978,  July  1.  1972- 
73) .  if  there  is  no  draft  authority,  the  man- 
power shortage  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wUl  range  from  130,000  up  to  210.000. 
ITils  range  assumes  that  the  recent  Commit- 
tee cut  will  become  law  and  special  pay 
Increases  wUl  be  enacted  next  year.  It  is 
further  assumed  that  the  special  pay  alone 
will  attract  from  91.000  to  117,000  who  would 
otherwise  be  added  to  the  deficit.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  stated  that  "there  is 
no  question  of  the  need  for  extension  of  the 
induction  authority  for  two  years."  (See 
attached  letter.) 

3.  The  adverse  effect  of  induction  termi- 
nation on  the  manpoirer  quality  must  be 
frankly  recognized.  Even  the  Oates  report 
stat'd  "that  In  the  absence  of  the  draft  the 
Services  are  likely  to  lose  many  highly 
educated,  draft-motivated  volunteers."  In  the 
Air  Force,  most  of  the  men  entering  highly 
technical  skills  such  as  missile  and  csocnmu- 
nlcations  electronics  are  in  the  draft-moti- 
vated group.  Only  25%  of  the  true  volun- 
teers, an  Air  Force  study  found,  were  even 
qualified  to  enter  such  highly  technical 
skills.  Por  some  specialties  only  15%  of  the 
nation's  youth  achieve  sufficient  aptitude 
scores.  To  put  It  bluntly,  the  draftees  and 
the  draft-motivated  volunteers  as  a  group 
are  considerably  more  qualified  by  educa- 
tion and  by  mental  standards  than  the  true 
volunteers. 

Our  Strategic  Forces  which  defend  this 
country — the  Polaris  Force,  the  Strategic 
Air  Force,  and  other  strategic  elements — 
could  be  severely  reduced  In  effectiveness  if 
they  are  not  assured  the  constant  input  of 
highly  qualified  men  who  can  complete  the 
long  weeks  of  specialized  training  and  meet 
the  mental  demands  for  these  critical  jobs. 
These  forces  cannot  be  manned  by  partially 
trained  nersonnel. 

4.  Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
greater  reliance  on  our  Reserve  Forces.  This 
element  of  our  national  defense  Is  depend- 
ent on  the  six-month  training  program  en- 
acted In  1955  as  an  alternative  for  Selective 
Service  induction.  The  Induction  authority 
Is  the  driving  force  for  meeting  reserve 
manpower  needs  since  75%  of  these  young 
men  are  draft-motivated.  The  Reserves  will 
lose  all  their  effectiveness  if  their  enlisted 
input  Is  reduced  by  75%. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  what  the 
E^xecutlve  Branch  must  have  if  the  whole 
volunteer  concept  has  any  remote  chance 
for  success  is  TIME — a  period  nothing  lea 
thaa  two  years. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Stknnis. 


The  SacMrTART  or  DcnNSS, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stxnitis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaahtttQton,  D.C. 

Dkae  Ma.  Chaixican:  My  ooncsm  aboat  na* 
tlonal  security  prompts  me  to  write  you  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  Services  may  be  ex- 
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pected  to  fall  to  meet  manpower  require- 
ments in  PT  1973  in  the  absence  of  the  draft. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  for  ex- 
tension of  the  Induction  authority  for  two 
years.  While  the  Administration  la  ftilly  com- 
mitted to  reaching  a  volunteer  force  by 
July  1,  1973,  this  volunteer  force  must  be 
attained  in  a  manner  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  requirements.  A  two  year  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  is  necessary  not  only  to 
meet  quantitative  and  qualitative  manpower 
needs,  but  also  to  permit  testing  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  various  enlistment  and  reetUlst- 
ment  incentives. 

Without  the  draft  In  PY  1973.  even  with 
further  strength  reductions  and  higher  pay, 
the  military  manpower  deficit  in  FT  1973 
would  be  substantial.  Even  If  the  higher  pay 
bill  passed  by  the  House  is  enacted  and  fur- 
ther strength  reductions  are  made,  our  best 
estimate  is  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  fall  to  meet  its  needs  for  military  man- 
power in  PY  1973  by  130,000 — 210,000.  The 
exact  manpower  shortage  within  this  range 
would  dep>end  on  the  final  strength  decisions 
for  FY  1973,  early  release  actions  and  other 
policy  changes  and  the  success  of  the  Project 
Volunteer  program. 

The  failure  to  meet  manpower  require- 
ments in  PY  1973  in  the  absence  of  the  draft 
would  be  most  severe  In  highly  technical 
skills,  medical  skills  and  ground  combat  per- 
sonnel. The  gross  estimates  of  manpower 
deflcts  do  not  portray  the  qualitative  short- 
ages expected  in  PY  1973  if  the  induction  au- 
thority were  ended  In  PY  1972.  Serious  skill 
shortages  would  result  in  unbalanced  and 
undermanned  forces  inadequate  for  our  na- 
tional security  needs. 
Sincerely. 

MXLVIN  R.  Lauu). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  one  point.  Four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand  accessions  are 
required  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  maintain 
an  end-strength  of  2.4  million  men.  On 
this  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
agree. 

But  accessions  do  not  depend  only  on 
the  size  of  the  forces.  They  also  vary 
with  the  losses — that  is  the  people  who 
are  leaving  the  Armed  Forces,  and  this 
varies  depending  on  whether  the  size  of 
the  forces  in  recent  years  have  been  go- 
ing up  or  down.  If  there  have  been  high 
force  levels  in  the  recent  psist,  then  a 
large  number  of  men  will  be  leaving  the 
force  and  more  will  be  required  to  re- 
place them. 

Thus,  a  2.4  million  man  force  might 
require  300,000  new  men  In  some  years 
and  500,000  men  In  others.  This  la  why 
so  many  new  men  will  be  needed  In  the 
Army  in  fiscal  year  1973 — a  lot  of  enlist- 
ments will  be  up  that  year.  Tbls  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  errors  in  the  Gates 
report  I  spoke  of  yesterday.  They  con- 
fused an  ideal  future  stable  world  with 
the  unstable  dynamic  world  we  live  in. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  whether  he 
wishes  additional  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  thajik  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
make  his  closing  argument. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  f  nan  Arkansas. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  Just  wish  to  clarify 
a  little  further  the  question  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Joins  in  the  attitude 
that  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  is 
wrong  in  inferring  that  the  ptissage  of 
this  bill  or  an  appropriation  bill  is  there- 
by an  endorsement  by  Congress  of  the 
Vietnam  war  or  a  substitution  of  the  war 
making  jwwer  of  the  Congress  in  any 
specific  case.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a 
gezieral  principle  applicable  to  any  war. 

If  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly, 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  court's  inter- 
pretation is  wrong.  It  is  only  on  such  a 
basis — that  that  is  not  a  correct  inter- 
pretation— that  I  oould  bring  myself  to 
suwjort  any  extension  of  the  draft  under 
present  circumstances.  As  I  have  said, 
under  entirely  different  circumstances, 
without  an  ongoing  war  In  which  I  am 
deeply  interested,  it  would  be  a  different 
matter. 

I  said  to  the  Senator  earlier  that  I  felt 
that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  a  professional 
army.  Up  to  now,  that  is  stUl  my  senti- 
ment, as  a  general  principle.  But  it  both- 
ered me  to  think  that  the  vote  here  to 
extend  the  draft  would  be  Interpreted  as 
an  endorsement  of  the  continuation  of 
this  war,  which  I  am  against. 

I  have  done,  and  will  do,  anything  I 
can  to  persuade  the  President  to  end 
this  war  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Every  day  we  have  hearings.  We  had 
one  this  morning  on  the  Inter-American 
Bank.  They  all  are  influenced  by  the 
overextension  of  our  country  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  That  is  the  root  cause  of 
many  of  our  economic  difficulties,  and  I 
think  it  leads  us  to  distort  our  real,  bene- 
ficial foreign  policy,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure that  arises  from  these  expenditnres, 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi deplores  as  much  as  I  do.  We  may 
disagree  on  what  is  the  best  way  to  bring 
it  to  a  Close  ana  now  we  can  use  our  m- 
fiuence  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be  the  best  way. 

I  only  wish  to  make  clear,  as  a  matter 
of  legislative  history,  that  a  vote  for  a 
Defense  Department  appropriation,  or  a 
vote  to  extend  the  draft,  in  my  view, 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  the 
endorsement  of  a  continiiatlon  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  court  is  wrong  in  taking 
that  attttude.  I  do  not  think  any  Sen- 
ator has  felt  that  by  so  voting  we  would 
thereby  be  endorsing  this  war. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  explanaticm  for 
the  RzcoRD. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
exposition  on  this  subject  is  excellent.  I 
am  glad  he  has  raised  the  point. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  a  professional  army.  Still,  we 
all  agree  that  we  must  have  an  army  of 
some  kind;  so  we  have  to  vote  for  a  bill 
that  will  produce  an  army,  either  volim- 
tary  or  by  Selective  Service. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATTTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  B4r.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Hartke)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  fnnn  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoicnncK). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatw  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  aoid 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  23, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


[No.  80  Leg. 

YEAS— 23 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Paatore 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pell 

Church 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

McOovem 

Stevenson 

Oravel 

Mondale 

WUUams 

Hart 

Nelson 

NAYS— 67 

Aiken 

Cannon 

Gumey 

Allen 

Case 

Hansen 

AlloU 

Chiles 

Harris 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Hruaka 

Beau 

Cotton 

Bellmon 

Curtis 

JavlU 

Bennett 

Dole 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bentaen 

Kagleton 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Bible 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Boggs 

EUender 

Ixing 

Brock 

Srvln 

Magnuaon 

Buckley 

Pannin 

McOee 

BuTttlftk 

Polbrlgtat 

Molntyre 

Byrd.Va. 

OambreU 

UlUer 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ortflln 

Montoya 
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Mom 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Muskle 

Smith 

Thurmond 

PeanoQ 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Prouty 

Spong 

Tunney 

Randolph 

Stennls 

Welcker 

Rlblcoff 

Stevens 

Young 

Roth 

Symington 

Saibe 

Taft 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS    AS 
PRE\10USLY  RKCORDEEX— 2 
Humphrey,  against. 
Metcall.  for. 


Domlnlck 

Pong 

Goldwat^r 


NOT  VOTING- 

Hartke 

HolUngs 

McCleUan 


-8 

Mundt 
Percy 


So  Mr.  Hatfield's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND  and  Mr.  CANNON. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  second  part, 
title  V,  of  the  Schweiker  amendment. 
Time  is  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  with  the  vote  to  occur  not 
later  than  4  p.m. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  yield  the  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN>. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  There  will  be  order 
In  the  Senate  and  In  the  galleries  be- 
fore we  proceed. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  E>akota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     143 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. » 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  myself  and  Senators  Hat- 
field, Cranston,  Hughes,  and  others,  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  6531.  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  amendments,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  central  provision  of  this  proposal 
is  well  known.  Our  objective  is  to  end,  by 
December  31  of  this  year,  the  involve- 
ment of  American  Armed  Forces  In  the 
Indochina  war,  through  a  method  which 
will  assure  the  repatriation  of  American 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  full  protection 
of  withdrawing  forces. 

To  achieve  that  goal — now  shared  by 
three-fourths  of  the  American  people — 
we  propose  that  Congress  exercise  Its 
clear  constitutional  authority  to  place 
limitations  on  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds. 

The  amendment  we  Introduce  today  Is 
similar  to  the  Vietnam  Disengagement 
Act,  8.  376,  which  ha«  been  pending  In 
the  Senate  since  January.  That  bill  was, 
in  turn,  based  on  the  proposal  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  last  year. 


We  have,  however,  made  several  sig- 
nificant changes. 

First,  the  language  has  been  rearrangea 
to  eliminate  even  the  slightest  hint  of  in- 
terference with  the  President's  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  American 
Armed  Forces.  While  we  do  have  views 
on  what  should  be  done  between  the  date 
of  enactment  and  the  date  when  with- 
drawals must  be  completed,  those  views 
are  not  imf>osed  by  this  amendment.  In- 
stead, it  simply  requires  that  all  U.S. 
forces  be  out  by  December  31,  while  at 
the  same  time  reaffirming  the  President's 
authority  to  fully  protect  those  forces,  to 
deal  with  concerns  about  danger  to  the 
civilian  populations  of  Indochina,  and  to 
continue  supplying  assistance  to  those 
countries  in  amounts  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Another  fundamental  change  is  the 
addition  of  a  new  subsection  addressing 
the  concern  we  all  feel  for  the  Americans 
who  are  held  prisoner  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  by  other  a  Jversary  forces  in 
Indochina. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  most  of  us  re- 
gard the  release  of  these  men,  along  with 
the  safe  return  of  those  still  engaged  in 
fighting  In  the  South,  as  our  most  im- 
portant single  remaining  aim  in  Indo- 
china. Certainly  we  can  agree  on  these 
priorities. 

I  want  to  say  quite  frankly  that  the 
new  language  we  propose  on  the  prison- 
er of  war  issue  draws  on  the  wisdom  of 
other  Senators.  We  have  carefully  exam- 
ined the  resolutions  offered  on  this  point 
by  Senators  Cook  and  Stevens,  by  Sena- 
tor Pearson,  and  by  Senator  Miller.  We 
have  also  seen  great  merit  in  the  pro- 
portional repatriation  plan  profKJsed  by 
Senators  McIntyre,  Packwood,  Metcalf, 
and  Spong. 

Each  of  these  plans  suggests  agree- 
ment with  the  premise  that  establish- 
ment of  a  date  certain  for  withdrawal  is 
the  most  hopeful  method  of  ending  our 
involvement  in  this  tragic  war — if  we 
can  be  assured  that  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  date  we  will  achieve 
the  release  and  repatriation  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners. 

That  is  precisely  what  our  amendment 
does. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  pledged  in 
Paris  that  if  we  will  set  the  date  they 
will  discuss  "at  once "  arrangements  for 
repatriating  American  prisoners.  They 
have  indicated  that  the  problem  could  be 
handled  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

I  believe  those  statements  are  made  in 
good  faith.  But  I  can  also  understand  the 
fears  that  they  may  not  be. 

Therefore,  we  propose  that  they  be 
tested. 

We  call  upon  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  other  adversary  forces  to  act  within 
60  days  to  arrange  for  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners,  to  be  completed  by 
the  time  U.S.  forces  are  withdrawn.  As- 
suming that  the  bill  is  approved  by 
July  1,  that  means  that  we  would  have 
to  be  satisfied  on  this  score  by  the  be- 
ginning of  September. 

If  they  do  not  follow  through,  the 
deadline  for  withdrawal  would  be  ex- 
tended by  60  days,  and  the  Congress 
would  automatically  consWer  further  ac- 
tion recommended  by  the  President.  Our 
deliberations  on  this  issue  could  begin  as 


early    as   September    1,   leaving   6   full 
months  to  agree  on  appropriate  steps. 

We  will  be  discussing  the  merits  of  this 
amendment  in  some  detail  in  the  days 
ahead.  We  welcome  rigorous  comparison 
with  the  administration's  "Vietnamiza- 
tion"  formula.  We  invite  the  careful  .scru- 
tiny of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  vUe  war  has  gone 
on  too  long.  It  has  killed  and  maimed 
thousands  of  young  Americans.  It  has 
swallowed  over  $100  billion  of  our  na- 
tional treasures.  It  has  torn  our  na- 
tional spirit,  and  it  defies  our  sense  of 
decency  and  justice. 

Let  us  help  the  President  end  it 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  McGovern- 
Hatfield  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  143 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  follcwlng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  —  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (C)  of  this  section,  no  funds  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  under  this  or  any 
other  law  may  be  expended  after  December 
31,  1971,  to  support  the  deployment  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  or  the  conduct  of 
United  States  military  operations  in  or  over 
Indochina. 

••(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  coa- 
strued  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to: 

••(1)  provide  for  the  safety  of  Amer.can 
Armed  Forces  during  their  withdrawal  from 
Indochina, 

"(2)  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  of 
protection  for  South  Vietnamese.  Cambo- 
dians and  Laotians  who  might  be  physically 
endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of  Amer.can 
Armed  Forces,  or 

"(3)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  nations 
of  Indochina.  In  amounts  approved  by  the 
Congress,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  section. 

'(c)  If,  after  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
en*otment  of  this  Act.  North  Vietnam  and 
other  adversary  forces  In  Indochina  holding 
American  prisoners  of  war  have  not  made 
arrangements  for  the  release  and  repatria- 
tion, by  December  31,  1971,  of  all  such  pris- 
oners: 

•(1)  the  date  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  sixty  days,  and 

"(2)  --he  Congress  may  by  Joint  reaolutloa 
authorise  such  further  action  as  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  P»resldent  to  secure  the  release 
and  repatriation  of  American  prisoners  of 
war." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes  so 
that  I  may  comment  on  the  McGovern- 
Hatfleld  amendment? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senators  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  to  set  a 
deadline  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces — draftees  and  volunteers— 
from  Indochina. 

This  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  method 
for  Congress  to  act  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  by  putting  an  end  to  this 
war. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  Intro- 
duced today  does  what  ho  other  amend- 
ment or  course  of  action  suggested  in 
this  body  this  year  can  accomplish.  It 
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mandates  a  date  certain  for  a  halt  to 
US  military  involvement  in  Vietnam,  in 
Cambodia,  in  Laos. 

It  not  only  assures  us  that  there  will 
be  an  end  to  the  weekly  toll  of  Ameri- 
can dead  but  also  that  American  combat 
troops,  as  well  as  American  helicopter 
crews  and  American  bomber  pilots,  will 
be  spared  from  the  bloody  lists  of  casual- 
ties. 

And  Just  as  important,  it  fissures  us 
that  the  actions  of  American  military 
forces,  actions  wlilch  have  been  financed 
by  congressional  appropriations,  will  no 
longer  bring  death  and  destruction  to 
the  people  of  Indochina. 

As  chairman  of  the  Refugee  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  seen  the  consequences 
of  the  President's  oft-proclaimed  policy 
of  Vietnamizatlon.  Witness  after  witness 
has  testified  to  what  our  bombing  of  sup- 
ply lines  in  Indochina  has  meant  to  civil- 
ians. Villages  razed,  crops  destroyed, 
coimtless  deaths  and  a  steady  stream  of 
refugees  spread  across  the  coimtryslde. 

The  President  has  told  us  that  the 
bombing  will  go  on.  He  has  told  us  that 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  will  go 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  has  told 
us  that  one  of  his  conditions  for  with- 
drawal is  some  assurance  that  the 
Theiu-Ky  government  or  Its  puppet  suc- 
cessor will  continue  in  power. 

The  point  is  very  simply  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  us  the  'var  will  go  on. 

American  casualties  have  been  reduced 
and  hopefully  they  will  continue  to  be 
reduced  if  the  President  maintains  the 
current  level  of  ground  troop  withdrawal. 

But  It  Is  "perfectly  clear"  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  admission  that  he  has  set  no 
date  for  scaling  down  the  rain  of  terror 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  "interdiction." 
More  bombs  have  fallen  during  the  war 
in  Vietnam  than  the  entire  Second 
World  War  and  the  President  Intends 
for  them  to  keep  falling. 

There  Is,  I  feel,  a  continuing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  national  leadership 
to  underplay  the  serious  dimensions  of 
war-related  civilian  problems  resulting 
from  the  air  war — in  Cambodia  as  well 
as  Laos.  Such  a  mindless  use  of  power 
at  this  time — after  the  bitter  and  dis- 
credited experience  in  Vietnam — only 
shows  a  continued  insensitivlty  to  the 
people  of  Indochina. 

We  know  that  since  1965,  over  1  mil- 
lion civilians  have  been  wounded  and 
325.000  civilians  have  been  killed  in 
South  Vietnam  alone. 

In  little  more  than  a  year,  up  to  1V4 
million  persons  In  Cambodia  have  appar- 
ently become  refugees. 

In  Laos,  which  has  been  the  principal 
target  of  our  unrestricted  air  war,  ofBcial 
reports  on  the  number  of  refugees  now 
extend  to  over  300,000. 

There  is  only  one  sure  way  to  stop 
those  bombs.  There  la  only  one  way  to 
stop  the  escalation  in  clTilian  casualties. 
There  is  only  one  sure  way  to  stop  the 
exposure  of  our  pilots  to  death  or  cap- 
ture. That  is  to  pass  this  amendment  to 
end  both  the  air  and  ground  war  on 
Indochina. 

This  amendment  before  us  also  meets 
the  legitimate  demand  of  the  POW  wives 
to  Induce  the  North  Vietnamese  to  re- 
lease our  prisoners  of  war.  It  provides 
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tliat  arrangements  for  their  release  will 
be  linked  to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops.  But  it  commits  us,  if  the  release 
of  prisoners  is  agreed  to,  to  total  and 
complete  withdrawal  by  December  31, 
1971. 

I  support  this  addition  and  I  have  ev- 
ery confidence  that  when  we  withdraw 
our  military  forces  from  Vietnam,  our 
prisoners  of  weu*  will  be  freed. 

The  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
U.S.  disengagement  from  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  this  year  is  unquestioned.  Letters, 
marches,  national  surveys — in  every  way 
and  in  every  manner  conceivable  the 
American  people  have  called  for  an  end 
to  the  war. 

And  they  have  a  right  to  call  for  an 
end  to  the  war.  They  have  seen  54,000  of 
their  sons  die.  Over  18,000  women  have 
lost  their  husbands  In  Vietnam.  More 
than  12,000  children  have  lost  their  fa- 
thers. And  other  children  and  other  wives 
have  seen  their  young  men  return 
wounded  and  crippled,  many  for  life. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  right 
to  call  for  an  end  to  war,  because  they 
have  seen  the  division  in  this  coimtry 
tear  at  the  fabric  of  our  society.  They 
have  seen  students  shot  at  Kent  State 
and  Jackson  State.  They  have  seen  troops 
confront  antiwar  protestors  with  fixed 
bayonets.  They  have  seen  police  confront 
Vietnam  veterans. 

They  tiave  a  right  to  call  for  an  end  to 
that  war.  And  we  In  the  Congress  have 
a  responsibility  to  answer.  Too  many 
have  died.  Too  many  of  our  young  men. 
Too  many  of  theirs.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act.  It  Is  time  for  the  war  to  end. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  want  to  take 
this  moment  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  emphasis  up- 
on the  civilian  aspects  of  the  tragic 
struggle  in  Indochina,  his  work  In  behalf 
of  the  refugees,  his  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention, not  only  of  the  Congress  but  of 
the  Nation  the  terrible  toll  not  only  of 
men  in  combat  on  the  battlefield  but  of 
the  civilian  population. 

Second,  I  am  very  pleased  and  honored 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  practical,  sensible,  and  humane 
amendment.  It  ought  to  he  adopted.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  during  the  period 
of  this  debate  on  the  selective  service.  It 
seems  to  me  it  provides  every  element  of 
responsibility  that  this  Congress  ought 
to  embrace.  It  calls  for  our  withdrawal. 
It  sets  up  the  machinery  for  it.  It  relates 
the  problem  of  ^thdrawal  to  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  believe  that  it 
is  an  excellent  proposal  which  merits  the 
full  support,  I  trust,  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  other  body. 

So  I  am  pleased  today  to  be  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  I 
think  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation has  been  presented  to  us  and  in- 
troduced. I  think  this  is  a  historic  mo- 
ment because  it  is  my  view  that  we  may 
very  well  now  have  the  votes  in  this  body 
to  adopt  this  particular  amendment,  the 
Vietnam  disengagement  amendment,  in- 


troduced by   the   Senator   from   South 
Dakota  ilUx.  McGovkrh)  . 

I  want  to  compliment  him  on  his 
steadfastness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ob- 
jective of  disengagement.  He  is  one  Sen- 
ator— and  I  can  say  this  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  having  been  away  from  this 
body  and  having  been  Vice  President — 
who  has  never  veered  for  one  moment 
from  his  conviction  that  we  ought  to 
disengage  from  the  struggle  in  Vietnam 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amencbnent  wiiich  Senator  McOovzer 
and  I  and  28  other  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  place  before  you  today  offers 
the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  reassert 
its  constitutional  role  in  determining 
foreign  policy  commitments. 

Our  intent  is  clear — to  bring  our  par- 
tidiMitlcm  in  this  tragic  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion and  provide  for  the  safe  return  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

This  proposal  has  been  clarified  meas- 
urably since  it  was  last  considered  by 
this  body.  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  provisions  designed  to  trigger  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  of  war.  In  addition, 
our  intention  not  to  infringe  upon  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  In  Chief  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  new  language  of  this 
amendment. 

At  the  same  time  the  amendment  has 
grown  and  changed,  the  mood  of  the 
country  has  grown  and  changed  with  It. 
In  the  yesu-  since  this  proposal  first  came 
before  the  Senate,  American  pid)lic  opin- 
ion ha«  swung  strongly  behind  this  effort. 
As  you  are  aware,  polls  now  indicate  that 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  American  peo- 
ple favor  this  smiendment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  examine  this 
proposifQ  in  detail,  carefully  considering 
the  more  explicit  language,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  upcoming  debate,  the  most 
crucial  issue  before  the  Senate  and  our 
Nation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 


ORDER    OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  motion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  withhold 
the  motion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  the  rule  of  germaneness  has  been 
waived  for  the  remainder  of  the  day? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  rule 
of  germaneness  has  been  waived  for 
today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  about  5  minutes  to  me? 

Will  the  Senator  from  Peinsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWKum)  yield  5  minutes  to  me 
out  of  his  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  on  a  subject 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  particular  de- 
bate at  this  time,  so  I  would  not  want  to 
misinform  the  Bttiator. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 
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Kir.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  withhold  my  motion  until  the 
Senator  has  completed  his  remarks. 


PAKISTAN 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  lull  in  the  Pakistan  civil  war  has 
brought  a  general  lull  in  this  Congress 
and  the  Government  with  respect  to  our 
attitude  and  policies.  It  is  false  comfort 
to  ignore  a  situation  of  the  uttermost  im- 
portance, both  in  respect  to  our  own 
country  and  the  people  of  Pakistan. 

Reports  come  in  daily,  describing  the 
gruesome  details  of  the  himian  suffering 
brought  about  by  the  recent  fighting.  In 
addition  the  present  lull  may  be  only  a 
brief  respite  before  the  storm  when 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  deterioration 
in  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  has  become  another  razor's 
edge.  My  concern  throughout  this  entire 
tragic  development  has  been  to  try  to 
persuade  the  admlni.nration  to  dull  the 
edge  by  assuming  a  position  of  noninter- 
ference and  by  implementing  Immediate 
humanitarian  relief  program.s.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  am  not  encouraged  by  the  ad- 
ministratlons  tactic  of  sitting  things  out. 
There  is  a  difference  between  noninter- 
ference and  "wait  and  see."  One  Is  a  con- 
crete policy,  designed  to  minimize  con- 
flict. The  other  is  taking  an  alternative 
for  want  of  a  better  one. 

I  am  not  being  argxmientatlve — only 
concerned— when  I  urge  the  President  to 
declare  a  poUcy  of  noninterference  and 
abide  by  it.  I  also  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  undertake  immediately  the  pro- 
grams it  now  is  considerirg  for  human- 
itarian relief. 

There  are  approximately  4  million 
Pakistani  refugees  now  in  India  who 
need  this  assistance.  Between  10  and  30 
million  of  the  east  Pakistan  population 
are  starving.  Surely,  this  kind  of  crisis 
requires  immediate  attention.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  US.  plan  to  aid 
Pakistani  refu:?ees  in  India.  What  I  am 
suggesting  today  is  that  this  approach 
should  also  be  applied  in  east  Pakistan. 
Once  again,  I  earnestly  request  that 
the  administration  take  such  action  as  I 
have  outlircd  in  my  correspondence  with 
the  Secretftr\  of  State.  I  ask.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unanimous  consent  that  this  corre- 
spondence and  the  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  I  signed  jointly  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

April  27,  1971. 
Hon.  WiLUAx  P.  Rocms, 
Secretary,   Department   of  State,   Washing- 
tan.  D.O. 

OfM  Mr.  Skxktart:  I  bav«  been  most  <IJb- 
turb«d  over  the  continuing  elvU  war  between 
West  and  Bast  Pakistan  and  the  resulting 
tremendouB  loss  of  life  suflTered  by  the  Ben- 
gall  population  in  East  Pakistan.  News  of  the 
bratauty  exercteed  by  both  sides  and  par- 
ttoularly  by  Wast  P&kl«tanl  armed  forces 
agalnat  the  potpulaticn  of  Bast  Pakistan  is 
especially  upsetting  when  account  U  taken 
of  the  recent  eleetlona  Ui  Pakistan.  It  aeema 
that  much  of  the  violence  could  have  been 
Srrotded.  had  the  results  of  the  elections  actu- 
ally been  Implemented. 

Since  this  alternative  was  Ignored  and  since 
a  large  portion  of  the  populaUon  of  Eaat 


Pakistan  has  shown  an  unwlUlngness  to  ac- 
cept imposed  rule  by  the  Qovemment  of 
West  Pakistan.  It  U  likely  that  the  struggle 
for  the  Independence  of  East  Pakistan  will 
continue  for  quite  some  time. 

tJnder  the  circumstances  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  United  States  make  every 
effort  not  to  Interfere.  Surely  this  position 
la  in  our  own  Interests  and  those  of  other 
countries  not  directly  affected  by  the  confUct. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  way  to  assure  that 
a  policy  of  non-interference  Is  practiced  Itor 
the  duration  of  the  conflict,  our  government 
must  declare  an  embargo  on  any  kind  of 
military  assistance  or  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance which  could  conceivably  be  used  to  the 
advantage  of  one  party  or  the  other. 
Naturally,  such  an  embargo  should  not  pre- 
clude assistance  of  a  non-mllltary.  humani- 
tarian nature.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
expect  that  our  government  make  perfectly 
clear  Its  position  through  a  public  declara- 
tion. 

Once  the  United  States  has  clearly 
established  a  policy  of  non-interference.  It 
could  then  make  Its  good  ofllcee  available 
either  bilaterally  or  through  the  United 
Nations  to  help  settle  the  conflict  equitably. 
Any  such  diplomatic  offer  would,  of  ooxirse. 
be  contingent  upon  the  clarification  of  our 
own  position. 

While  I  commend  your  efforts  and  the 
Presidents  to  minimize  our  role  In  the 
present  conflict,  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
consider  talcing  more  concrete  steps  such  as 
those  I  have  outlined  In  the  above  remarks. 
I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  how  pressing  this 
Issue  la,  and.  therefore,  how  xugent  It  Is 
that  our  government  act  promptly. 

In  so  doing  I  can  assure  you  that  you  wUl 
have  my  tortal  support. 
Sincerely, 

HtTBrar  H.  HuMPKaxT. 

Hon.  Wnj.iAM  P.  RocBss, 
U.S.   Secretary  of  State.   U.S.  Interests  Sec- 
tion, Care  Of  SpanUh  Embassy.  Cairo 
United  .Arab  Republic. 
DsA*  Mb.  SECRrrART :  Tens  of  mUllons  face 
starvation  In  East  Pakistan  without  emer- 
gency efforts  to  restore  full  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  import*. 

We  \irge  you  to  instruct  U.S.  Rep.  at  Pakis- 
tan Consortium  talks  to  refuse  further  for- 
eign exchange  assistance,  and  ask  other 
donors  to  refuse  likewise,  unless  government 
of  Pakistan  (1)  mounts  Immediate  emer- 
gency relief  effort  In  East  commensurate  with 
potential  need,  and  (3)  grants  ICRC  ob- 
servers entry  to  East  to  plan  coordinated  In- 
ternational food  distribution  and  medical 
relief  efforts  with  Pakistani  authorities. 

We  recognize  these  are  extraordinary  ac- 
tions but  feel  they  are  compelled  by  horrible 
proapects  of  millions  starving  in  East  PtUcls- 
tan  while  governments  have  means  to  pre- 
vent It. 

Sincerely, 
Waltxr  F.  Mondalx,  CuiToaD  P.  Cask, 
Fred  R.  Harbis,  Thomas  F.  EACLrroN, 
Oeorge  McGovibn,  Woj-iam  PHOXMrax! 
HAmoLD  E.  HncHEs,  Hubert  H.  Httviph- 
BET,  BncH  Bath.  KoMrrm)  S.  Mtrsxrx 

Depahtuekt  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  27. 1971. 

Hon.  HinEBT  H.  HUHtPHEXT, 

V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Humphbxt:  The  Secretary 
has  aaked  me  to  reply  to  your  thoughtftu 
letter  of  AprU  27  oonoemlng  the  dvU  atrtte 
In  East  Pakistan  ajid  our  attitude  toward  tt. 

Tour  expreeaton  of  deep  concern  over  these 
tragic  recent  developments  Is  understand- 
able. The  Department  shares  tha*  ooneem 
and  I  wlah  to  wasun  you  thxt  we  have  not 
been  sUent  or  InacUve  with  respect  to  them. 
Our  spokesmen  have  addressed  various  a»- 
pects  of  this  situation  repeatedly  In  official 
statements  over  the  past  two  months.  Since 
these  statements  have  not  received  all  the 
publicity  we  feel  they  have  deserved.  It  might 


be  useful   for  me  to  summarixe   them  for 
you. 

We  have  expressed  concern  over  the  loes 
of  life  and  damage  which  have  occurred  in 
East  Pakistan  and  the  bcf>e  that  peaceful 
conditions  will  be  restored  there.  We  have 
extended  our  sympathy  to  the  victims  of 
these  events.  We  have  emphasized  our  be- 
lief that  It  la  Important  that  every  feasible 
step  be  taken  to  end  the  conflict  and  achieve 
a  peaceful  accommodation.  We  have  de- 
clared our  wllllngnees  to  support  any  inter- 
national humanitarian  relief  effort  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  caused  by  these  events.  We 
are  extending  substantial  relief  assistance 
to  refugees  from  East  Pakistan  In  India  and 
are  prepared  to  provide  emergency  aid  to 
East  Pakistan  when  requested.  We  have  also 
discussed  these  matters  with  the  Ctovern- 
ment  of  Pakistan  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so. 

We  appreciate  your  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  United  States  Government 
maintaining  a  policy  of  non-interference  In 
this  situation  for  the  duration  of  the  con- 
flict. We  have,  In  fact,  recognized  it  to  be 
an  Internal  affair  for  the  Pakistanis  to  resolve 
for  themselves  without  interference  from 
other  ooiuitrles.  We  have  also  taken  careful 
note  of  your  suggestion  that  we  stop  any 
kind  of  military  assistance  or  other  forms  of 
assistance  which  might  be  used  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  one   side   or   the  other. 

As  far  as  military  assistance  is  concerned, 
much  has  already  been  done  that  p>arai:els 
your  suggestion.  We  terminated  all  grant 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan  and  India,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  1966  Indo-Pakistin 
war.  We  have  provided  no  weapons  to  either 
country  since  then.  The  only  measure  cf 
grant  military  assistance  which  we  have  rc- 
Instltuted  since  1965  has  been  a  modest  pro- 
gram of  military  training,  running  at  .ibout 
MOO.OOO  annually  for  each  country.  We  be- 
lieve this  program  serves  a  useful  and  con- 
structive purpose  In  maintaining  liaison  and 
friendly  ties  between  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan,  offering  the 
latter  a  continuing  avenue  of  contact  with 
the  West  and  exposure  to  western  Ideaf  We 
would  hope  this  activity  could  continue  .uid 
we  would  regret  Its  suspension  or  termuia- 
Uon. 

With  respect  to  mlUtary  supply,  as  the  De- 
partment's spokesman  announced  on  April 
15,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  informed 
us  that  no  military  sales  Items  Includ.ng 
spare  parts  and  ammunition  have  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  or  its 
agents  since  the  outbreak  of  flghtlng  in  East 
Pakistan  on  March  29.  In  short,  no  arms  have 
been  provided  since  the  beginning  of  'his 
crlals  and  the  question  of  deliveries  Is  under 
review. 

To  our  knowledge,  American  economic  b&- 
sUtance  has  not  been  used  by  either  side  to 
Its  advantage  during  the  current  conflict  We 
are,  nonetheless,  taking  a  close  look  at  our 
assistance  programs  In  light  of  the  current 
circumstances  to  Insure  that  they  continue 
to  meet  the  development  objectives  for 
which  they  are  Intended.  We  have  had  to 
suspend  many  of  our  soonomic  activities  In 
Eaat  Pakistan  because  of  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions there  but  we  are  hopeful  of  resuming 
whatever  programs  are  feasible  as  order  Is 
restored.  We  are  not  entering  into  new  aid 
conunltments  pending  revision  and  review 
of  Pakfetan'8  national  development  plan  In 
the  light  oj  the  changed  economic  sUuatlori. 

We  agree  that  assistance  ot  a  oon-mllitarf, 
humanitarian  nature  should  not  be  inhib- 
ited in  any  way.  I  aa»  pleased  to  be  able  t« 
InfcxTQ  you.  In  fact,  that  we  have  been  ac- 
tively promoting  International  humanitarian 
relief  assistance  both  for  the  people  In  Bast 
Pakistan  who  have  suffered  from  the  oonse- 
quences  of  Uie  clvU  strUs  Mid.  for  thOee  who 
have  sought  refoge  in  Tadim.  I  uielose  for 
your  information  a  recent  statement  of  what 
we  have  already  done  and  what  we  plan  to 
do  to  contribute  to  these  vital  relief  efforts. 

I  hope  thl»  Information  will  be  useful  to 
you  m  understanding  our  position  on  varl- 
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ous   aspects   of   the   situation  in   Pakistan. 
Please  continue  to  call  on  me  whenever  you 
believe  we  might  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Abshibe, 
i4»»tstant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Statement  on  HvMANrrABiAif   and  RKmcxE 

RxuEE    Erruais    in    East    Pakistan    and 

India,  Mat  18.  1B71 

The  United  States  Government  continues 
to  be  seriously  concerned  about  the  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  which  have  arisen  from 
the  civil  disturbances  In  East  Pakistan.  Two 
aspects  of  this  problem  have  engaged  our 
particular  attention.  The  first  Is  the  re-estab- 
llshment  of  conditions  that  wlU  permit  res- 
toration of  transportation,  administration 
and  more  normal  economic  activity  so  that 
food  distribution  and  other  essential  services 
can  be  resumed.  The  second  la  the  care  of 
refugees  who  have  gone  to  India  from  East 
Pakistan. 

We  have  publicly  and  privately  expressed 
our  c«ncem  for  an  early  peaceful  accom- 
modation that  would  permit  Ufe  to  return 
to  normal  In  East  Pakistan  and  the  refugees 
to  return  to  their  homes. 

We  have  discussed  humanitarian  relief  ef- 
forts with  the  Governments  of  Pakistan  and 
India  and  we  have  urged  International  or- 
ganizations and  other  Interested  countries 
to  undertake  appropriate  contingency  plan- 
ning. We  recognize  that  the  problem  is  basi- 
cally one  for  the  Governments  and  people 
immediately  concerned  to  solve.  Their  efforts 
are  essential:  but  the  International  commu- 
nity can  be  of  great  assistance  In  supporting 
their  efforts  and  supplementing  their  re- 
sources. 

We  have  associated  ourselves,  both  public- 
ly and  privately,  with  UN  Secretary  General 
U  Thanfs  April  1  offer  of  International  hu- 
manitarian reUef  for  East  Pakistan.  We  have 
repeatedly  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Government  of  Pakistan.  Secretary  Rogers 
joined  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  In  a 
message  to  the  Secretary  General  April  27 
suggesting  that  he  renew  his  offer  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  We  have  indicated 
our  willingness  to  support  such  an  effort 
when  requested  by  Pakistan.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  actively  moving  forward  with  contin- 
gency planning  within  the  U.S.  Government. 
We  are  now  encouraged  to  note  that  the 
President  of  Pakistan.  In  a  letter  of  May  3  to 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  released  by  the 
UN  on  May  12,  has  welcomed  the  Secretary 
CJeneral's  offer  to  provide  relief  assistance  to 
East  Pakistan  through  the  UN  and  Its  ^e- 
clallzed  agencies.  President  Tahya  stated 
that,  while  adequate  supplies  are  presently 
available,  his  Government  Is  assessing  its 
possible  requirements  for  present  and  future 
International  assistance. 

We  have  also  indicated  that  as  soon  as  the 
local  situation  ftermlta  we  are  ready  to  re- 
sume rehabilitation  projects  In  the  cyclone 
disaster  area  along  the  East  Pakistan  coast 
where  there  Is  an  especially  urgent  need  for 
food  supplies.  For  this  purpose,  we  can  draw 
on  the  »7.5  million  allocation  and  over  $100 
million  In  UB-owned  Pakistani  otirrency 
made  availabls  by  Congress  for  rehabillta- 
Uon  projects.  We  can  move  forward  with  an 
agreement  to  provide  a  further  150,000  tons 
of  foodgrains  for  rehabUltatton  In  the  cy- 
clone disaster  area.  We  have  also  held  in 
readiness  a  furtber  170,000  tons  of  wheat,  the 
balance  from  an  earlier  agreement  for  Bast 
Pakistan  at  a  whole,  to  be  ahipped  as  soon 
•a  port  and  distribution  faciUties  permit^ 

large  n\unber«  of  refugees  hravtt  gone  to 
India  from  East  Pakistan.  The  Government 
of  India  has  already  requested  intsniatlonal 
assistance  and  has  sought  Ulat«^  asslKt- 
Enoe  from  several  oeun tries  to  ^uppileoMnt 
Its  own  very  oonsldsrable  efforts  to  ivrip  the 
ntugeas.  We  have  taken  the  lead  in  support- 
Ag  the  international  relief  effort  which  is 


Ming  organiasd  by  the  UN  High  Oommls- 
sloner  for  Refugees.  We  have  been  working 
cloeely  with  the  World  Food  Program  which 
will  also  be  cooperating  with  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  In  the  reUef  effort. 

As  soon  as  the  refugee  flow  became  sub- 
stantial, we  began  a  program  of  feeding  the 
steadily  growing  number  of  refugees  throti^^ 
U.S.  voltmtary  agencies  in  India.  By  the  end 
of  this  week,  we  anticipate  that  CABE, 
CathoUo  Relief  Services.  Church  Wwld  Serv- 
ice and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  will 
be  feeding  as  many  as  300,000  refugees  using 
PL-480  Title  n  food.  For  this  and  other  re- 
lief piirposes  we  have  authoriaed  up  to  $2.6 
mllllcm  In  food  and  other  assistance  as  our 
initial  contribution  to  enable  urgent  reUef 
activities  to  get  under  way  while  the  inter- 
national relief  effort  is  being  organised.  A 
UNHCR  team  is  currently  in  India  assessing 
relief  needs.  We  will  consider  what  types  of 
additional  contributions  we  might  make 
when  this  team  has  reported  its  findings. 


URBAN  GROWTH  AND  THE 
OUTER  CITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  has  recently  published 
a  series  of  five  articles  exploring  the 
growth,  the  complexities,  and  attitudes 
of  suburban  America. 

In  paragraph  after  paragraph,  these 
articles  have  indicated  a  diversity  of  en- 
terprise and  living  In  what  Is  now  called 
the  "outer  city."  At  the  same  time,  the 
articles  reveal  the  fear  and  frustration — 
for  the  "outer  city"  Is  net  without  its 
troubles  and  its  problems. 

The  articles  capture  an  urban  phenom- 
ena that  almost  defies  description.  The 
inner-dty  suburb,  the  threatened  intru- 
sion of  ap>artment  complexes,  the  shop- 
ping areas,  the  beltways  of  concrete — 
they  are  all  here  In  these  paragraphs — 
proving  once  again  that  what  man  has 
created,  man  also  has  difi^ulty  under- 
standing. 

More  than  ever  before,  these  stories 
clearly  say  to  those  of  us  who  advocate 
programs  for  urban  areas:  be  certain 
that  you  comprehend  tiie  nature  of  the 
society  for  which  you  are  tnring  to  legis- 
late. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  30,  1971] 

The  Outee  Cttt:  U.S.  m  StTBURaAN  TCEMon, 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

WAsaiNOTON.  May  29 — Rapidly,  relentlessly 
almost  unconsciously,  America  has  created  a 
new  form  ctf  tirban  settlement.  It  is  higher, 
bolder  and  richer  than  anything  man  has  yet 
called  city. 

TransflEed  by  the  image  of  bedroom  towns 
in  the  orbit  ot  true  cities,  most  Americans 
still  speak  of  suburbs.  But  a  city's  suburbs 
are  no  longer  Just  bedrooms.  They  are  no 
longer  mere  orMtal  satellites.  They  are  no 
longer  sub. 

They  are  broad,  ballooning  bands,  inter- 
linked as  cities  In  their  own  right.  In  popu- 
lation, jobs,  Investment,  eonstruotlon,  stores, 
political  power — all  the  measurements  that 
add  up  to  "urban" — the  oW  inner  city  is 
now  rivaled,  often  surpassed,  by  the  new. 

This  ts  the  Outer  Olty. 

VAST    CHAN0E8    NOTtO 

And  from  its  massive,  centerleas  develop- 
ment, repeated  again  and  again  across  the 


country,   spring   the  most  serious  impUca- 
tlons  for  the  quaUty  of  urban  life. 

In  1940,  suburbs  contained  27  million  peo- 
ple; 2  of  every  10  Americans;  19  million  fewer 
than  the  cities.  Vow  they  contain  76  mil- 
lion; almost  4  of  every  10;  12  million  more 
than  the  cities  that  spawned  them. 

Once-rustlc  fringe  villages  now  have  their 
own  zip  codes,  area  codes,  big  league  stadi- 
ums. They  are  the  aites  of  luxury  hotels  and 
Industrial  plants,  fine  stores  and  corporate 
offices. 

In  New  Tork,  the  population  remains  about 
equally  divided  between  urban  and  suburban. 
But  elsewhere  the  suburbs  are  already  two, 
three,  four  times  more  populous  than  the 
Inner  cities  they  surround. 

Commonly,  40,  60  and  even  60  per  cent 
of  those  who  live  in  a  city's  suburbs  also 
work  in  them.  Half,  or  more,  of  every  retail 
dollar  is  spent  in  the  suburbs.  More  than  8 
of  every  12  dollars  spent  on  housing  con- 
struction is  spent  In  the  suburbs.  About  two- 
thirds  of  all  Industrial  construction  Is  In  the 
Buburbe,  tn  the  outer  cities  of  the  nation. 

Visits  and  Interviews  in  five  geographically 
representative  areas — Baltimore.  Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles,  Houston  and  Atlanta — showed 
that  the  suburbs  are  Individual,  diverse  com- 
munities with  a  diversity  of  problems.  In  the 
distant  eztirban  greenery,  planners  worry 
about  how  to  channel  new  growth.  In  closer 
suburbs,  officials  struggle  to  show  that  age 
need  not  bring  decay.  In  the  closest,  decay 
has  already  begun. 

But  taken  together,  the  suburbs  have,  like 
New  York's,  become  informally  federated  in 
many  areas.  Their  residents  use  the  suburbs 
collectively:  as  a  city,  a  centerless  city. 

Mrs.  Ada  Mae  Hardeman  is  a  Calif ornlan 
who  says  she  doesnt  really  know  where  she 
is  from: 

"I  live  In  Garden  Grove,  work  In  Irvine, 
shop  in  Santa  Ana,  go  to  the  dentist  In  Ana- 
helm,  my  husband  works  In  Long  Beach 
and  I  used  to  be  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  Fullerton," 

She  doesn't  much  mind.  "I  don't  mlas 
central  city  pleasures  out  here  In  spread  city. 
Honestly,  I  have  to  say  I  love  it." 

NOW  THE  BELTWATS 

Now  such  independence  of  the  city  is  be- 
ing massively  fortified  with  concrete.  Broad 
beltways  already  encircle  10  large  cities  and 
will  soon  rim  70  more — ^the  accidental  new 
main  streets  of  the  outer  cities. 

And  the  residents  of  the  outer  cities  have 
become  so  independent  of  the  inner  cities 
that  it  Is  common  to  bear  people  brag  that 
they  haven't  been  downtown  in  months,  even 
years. 

Still,  like  many  limer-clty  residents  who 
think  that  the  urban  world  revolves  aroimd 
downtown,  they  do  not  concede  that  the 
suburban  rings  constitute  an  alternate  city. 

They  prize  the  array  of  urban  facilities 
of  their  outer  city.  But  many,  as  In  parts 
of  New  York's  Westchester  County  and 
Northern  New  Jersey,  stUl  Identify  with  the 
image,  of  the  pastoral  town. 

They  are  alarmed  by  the  consequences 
of  their  own  growth,  like  increasing  density 
and  pollution.  But  they  still  cling  to  the 
governmental  forms  of  Isolated  villages. 

PEDEBAI.  ACTION  BHDOBSED 

They  are  Increasingly  willing — even,  sur- 
prisingly. In  the  most  conservative  commu- 
nities— ^to  endorse  Federal  action  to  assuage 
the  poverty  and  blight  left  behind  In  the 
inner  cities.  But,  otherwise,  they  shrink  from 
these  problems,  often  with  Indifference, 
sometimes  with  anger. 

Tormented  city  officials,  like  Larry  Reich, 
the  Baltimore  dty  planner,  may  denounce 
what  they  regard  as  unfairness: 

"The  dty  of  Baltimore  makes  the  sub- 
urbs possible  because  we  carry  the  bur- 
dens of  the  old.  poor,  black  and  deviants. 
Why  should  ws  kaep  carrying  the  burden?" 

But  In  the  suburljs.  many  people  quote 
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with  iinabashed  candor  the  old  troopship 
cry:  "Pull  up  the  ladder.  Jack.  I'm  on 
board." 

SEE   HOW  TKET  CROW 

And  the  new  outer  cities  continue — rapid- 
ly, centerlessly — to  grow ; 

For  all  the  vitality  of  downtown  Houston, 
the  fashion  center  Is  not  downtown.  Tif- 
fany's in  Houston  now  Is  a  block  from  the 
Loop  beltway,  one  small  segment  of  a  (300- 
mllUon  retail,  commercial  and  hotel  develop- 
ment called  City  Post  Oak.  Even  In  the  twi- 
light, the  rows  of  plaza  light  globes,  like 
lum'.noxis  pearls,  only  soften  the  staggered 
concrete  shapes  behind  them  stretch  out- 
ward for  eight  block  and  upward  for  22 
stories. 

It  was  once  second-rate  farmland  out  amid 
the  slash  pine  and  red  clay  15  miles  from 
Atlanta's  old  warehouse  district.  Now  H.  C. 
Patlllo,  who  calls  himself  merely  a  medium- 
size  local  builder,  has  developed  an  Indus- 
trial park,  serving  local  and  national  con- 
cerns alike.  It  contains  long,  low,  attractive 
plants,  103  of  them,  on  a  2,000-acre  tract. 

Roosevelt  Field,  the  lonely  little  Long  Is- 
land airport  from  which  Charles  Lindbergh 
took  off  for  Paris  In  1927.  Is  now  the  Roose- 
velt Shopping  Center,  one  of  the  East's  larg- 
est. In  place  of  the  tiny  crowd  that  watched 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  disappear  Into  the 
morning  fog  are  the  crowds  of  housewives 
shuttling  from  Macy's  to  Glmbel's. 

In  Orange  County,  Calif.,  once  a  sprawling 
bedroom  for  Los  Angeles,  Newport  Center, 
a  vast  alabaster  oasis,  gleams  against  the 
tan  foothills  near  the  Pacific.  The  floor  space 
In  the  fashion  stores  and  18-story  office  tow- 
ers already  nearly  equals  that  of  Manhat- 
tan's Pan  Am  Building,  and  they  are  49 
miles  from  downtown  Loe  Angeles. 

"Everybody  thinks  a  city  needs  to  have 
a  center."  says  Richard  Balsden.  a  political 
scientist  at  the  new  Unlvenrtty  of  California 
at  Irvine.  "Well,  why  does  it?  Downtown  has 
ceased  to  have  any  real  relevance.  Its  func- 
tions have  dissipated  and  decentralized  out 
to  where  the  people  are." 

This  decentralization,  it  Is  evident  from 
the  visits  to  five  metropolitan  areas.  Is  near- 
ly complete. 

The  barges,  boxcars  and  Industries  that 
oace  gave  the  Inner  city  Its  pre-eminence, 
and  jobs  have  not  disappeared.  But  now 
they  are  rivaled  by  tractor-trailer  rigs,  belt- 
wav3  and  fork-lift  trucks  that  make  desir- 
able such  low-rent  industrial  olants  as  the 
PattlUo  development  In  Atlanta. 

A    HOME    AT    LAST 

The  c»ntral  cities,  their  variety  of  apart- 
ments, flats  and  homes  growing  old.  are  no 
longer  the  sole,  or  even  the  most  desirable, 
location  of  housing.  For  millions,  the  auto- 
mobile and  Federal  Insurance  for  new  hous- 
ing In  outlying  areas  have  crystallized  the 
American  dream. 

"The  suburban  house."  says  Edgardo  Con- 
tlnl.  a  noted  Los  Angeles  urbanlst,  "Is  the 
Ideallzarion  of  everv  Immigrant's  dream — 
the  vassal's  dream  of  his  own  castle. 

"Europeans  who  come  here  are  delighted 
by  our  suburbs,  even  by  the  worst  sprawl. 
Not  to  live  In  an  apartment!  It  Is  a  universal 
aspiration  to  own  your  own  home." 

RIBBON    or    GOLD 

The  movement  of  people,  in  turn,  has  sped 
the  outward  solral  of  shopping,  a  movement 
so  rapid  that  in  some  cities,  total  suburban 
retail  sales  now  far  exceed  those  in  the  inner 
city. 

And  now  have  come  the  circumferential 
highways,  what  Baltimore  calls  the  Beltway, 
Houston  the  Loop,  Atlanta  the  Perimeter — 
and  what  one  developer  calls  "the  ribbon  of 
gold." 

Pasadena,  Tex.,  near  the  Houston  Loop 
beltway.  expects  to  double  and  redouble  Its 
population.  This  growth  will  come,  says 
Mayor  Clyde  Etoyal,  despite  the  fact  that  "we 


have  no  bus  station,  no  railroad,  no  airport; 
what  we've  got  is  a  freeway." 

In  Atlanta,  people  call  the  Perimeter  the 
lifeline  to  development  of  the  outer  city. 
"People  are  learning  to  use  It.  learning  to 
drive  faster  by  driving  farther."  says  Harold 
Brockey,  president  of  Rich's,  "no  one  says  it 
took  me  10  miles  to  get  here;  they  say  it 
took  me  16  minutes." 

The  beltways  are  generating  yet  another 
level  of  growth.  Suburban  development  once 
meant  tract  homes,  schools  and  flat  shopping 
centers.  Now  It  is  typified  by  monumental 
complexes  like  Mario  Doccalo's  $22  million 
Hampton  Plaza  In  suburban  Towson.  Md. 

Why  did  he  build  this  gleaming,  round,  29- 
story  tower  of  tan  stone — with  offices,  fine 
shops  and  condominium  apartments — In  the 
suburbs? 

Because.  Mr.  Doccolo  says.  "This  Is  the  city. 
They're  getting  out  of  Baltimore.  People  go 
there  to  do  what  they  have  to  do  and  then — 
zoom! — back  out  to  the  sub\irbs. 

"I  could  see  Mohammed  wasn't  going  to 
the  mountain  any  more,  so  I  said,  'Let's 
build  the  mountain  out  here'.  That's  what  I 
bet  on." 

Thus  the  outer  city:  people,  houses,  plants, 
Jobs,  stores,  space,  greenery,  independence. 

NOT    COMPLETE    YET 

But  It  U  not,  at  least  not  yet.  the  complete 
city. 

Some  functions  are  still  left  to  the  inner 
city  Rapid  highrl.se  office  development  In 
many  cities  testifies  to  o:ie.  White  collar  pro- 
fessionals— lawyers,  brokers,  bankers,  gov- 
ernment workers — still  require  frequent  face- 
to-face  contact,  a  central  verbal  market- 
place. 

Inner  cities  also  remain  culture  centers. 
But  many  suburban  residents  are  willing  to 
do  without  downtown  mu'-eums  theaters  and 
symphonies,  satisfying  their  cultvirnl  needs 
at  outlying  universities  or  amateur  perform- 
ances. 

Most  notably,  the  inner  cities,  despite  the 
erosion  of  their  economic  strength,  are  still 
called  on  ^o  perform  a  major  social  function: 
caring  for  the  needy  and  societlzlng  the  poor. 

The  Inner  city  remains  the  haven  where 
the  rural  migrant,  the  poor  black,  the  strug- 
gling widow  can  find  cheap  housing,  health 
care,  welfare  and  orientation  to  the  com- 
plexities of  urban  life. 

The  burden  of  this  function,  clear  from 
the  straining  budgets  of  every  major  city, 
prompts  officials  everywhere  to  talk  of  the 
swelling  new  outer  cities  as  parasites. 

ABANDONMENT    CHARGED 

"The  middle  clase  has  entirely  abandoned 
the  city."  says  Norman  Krumholtz.  Cleve- 
land's lean.  Intense  planning  director. 
"Twenty  years  down  the  road,  it's  perfectly 
conceivable  that  the  city  will  be  Just  one 
great  big  poorhouse." 

Where,  asks  Baltimore's  Larry  Reich,  are 
the  blacks  in  the  suburbs?  It  Is  a  rhetorical 
question.  He  knows  the  suburbs  are  less  than 
7  per  cent  black,  compared  with  the  city's 
47  per  cent 

Where,  he  asks,  do  hippies,  many  of  them 
children  of  the  suburbs,  congregate?  Where 
18  the  suburban  skid  row?  Where  is  the  fair- 
ness? 

In  Orange  County,  Calif.,  the  black  pop- 
ulation is  less  than  1  per  cent.  Yet  nearly 
7.000  of  the  county's  10,000  blacks  are  con- 
centrated In  beleagured  Santa  Ana. 

In  Cleveland,  a  suburban-dominated  re- 
gional council,  overriding  city  protests,  voted 
a  new  freeway  that  would  chew  up  more  of 
the  city's  eroding  tax  base. 

The  speaker  is  a  suburban  city  manager 
in  California,  but  his  words  convey  the  sentl- 
menta  of  outer-city  residents  acrosa  the  coun- 
try: 

Social  problems  In  the  city?  People  here 
would  say,  'Sympathy,  yes.  But  willingness 
to  help?  That's  their  tough  luck.  That's  their 
problem."  " 


(Prom  the  New  "Ifork  Times,  May  31,   1971 1 

The  Ooter  CrrT :  There  Is  No  Firm 

Stereotype 

(By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland) 

Pasadena,  Tex. — After  World  War  II,  when 
the  trickle  to  the  outer  cities  became  a  tide, 
a  myth  was  built.  It  was  called  suburbia. 

The  myth — the  easy  stereotype — was  nour- 
ished by  television  and  the  movies,  by  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  novelists,  even  by 
Dick  and  Jane  and  Alice  and  Jerry,  those 
monosyllabic  suburban  tots  who  ran.  Jump- 
ed, looked,  saw  from  the  pages  of  most  of  the 
nation's  first-grade  readers. 

Somehow  the  suburbs,  despite  their  diver- 
sity, became  one,  frozen  In  the  American 
mind  as  solidly  as  the  Main  Street  of  Sinclair 
Lewis — all  green  velvet  lawns  and  swimming 
pools  and  two-car  garages  viewed  through 
picture  windows  by  practicing  Republicans. 

Main  Streets  there  were  and  are,  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  almost  interchangeable. 
But  the  myth  Is  unreal.  The  homogenized, 
split-level  dream  is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
new  America  of  76  million  people  that  has 
taken  root  around  the  nation's  inner  cities. 

Visits  In  the  outer  urban  areas  around  five 
major  cities  across  the  country  produced 
ample  evidence  of  problems  and  life  styles  as 
diverse  as  those  found  in  the  New  York  area's 
Bayonne  and  Levlttown  and  Scarsdale. 

"Campaigning  in  the  new  suburbia  drives 
you  crazy,"  complained  a  politician  from  De- 
kalb County,  which  takes  In  a  corner  of  At- 
lanta and  grew  more  than  150.000  to  416.000 
in  the  decade  of  the  sixties.  "It's  different 
from  one  neighborhood  to  the  next." 

And  that  is  the  pltfEUl  for  politicians  or 
planners  or  economists  or  sociologists  who 
view  the  new  America  of  the  Outer  Cities  as 
monolithic,  predictable  and  single-minded, 

THEY'RE     DrrFERENT 

Pasadena,  Just  south  of  Houston,  is  a 
clutch  of  what  once  was  suburbia.  It  is  push- 
ing 100.000  population  and  is  plagued  by  pol- 
lution and  the  reluctance  of  Its  people  to  let 
loose  of  small -town  concepts. 

Lakewood.  Ohio,  on  Cleveland's  west  side, 
did  its  growing  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
turj-  Despite  a  scattering  of  new  luxury 
apartments  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  Its 
population  Is  relatively  stable  at  71.000. 
Lakewood  worries  most  about  preserving  its 
property  values,  its  sense  of  quality.  It  has 
adopted  strict  building  codes  and  last  year 
conducted  a  door-to-door  campaign  to  check 
on  enforcement. 

Newport  Beach  In  Southern  California's 
Orange  County  is  a  wealthy  playground 
turned  bedroom,  where  sailboats  are  as 
ublqtiitous  as  automobiles.  And  while  its 
residents  fight  hlghrise  apartments  and 
small-hcme  developments,  a  tract  of  6.500 
homes  In  the  $250,000  class  being  built. 

Decatur.  Ga..  a  small  and  gracious,  but 
aging  Island,  one-third  black.  Is  awash  in  the 
surge  of  migration  Into  metropolitan  Atlan- 
ta's Dekalb  County.  As  one  of  the  few  refuges 
for  blacks  In  the  county.  It  Is  shunned  by 
whites  and  fears  the  fate  of  such  overwhelm- 
ingly black  suburbs  aa  East  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Compton,  Calif.  Turner's  Station  In 
Maryland's  Baltimore  County,  crowded  onto 
a  bleak  p»olnt  on  the  outskirts  of  the  steel- 
workers'  town  of  Dundalk.  has  never  had  that 
worry.  It  was  built  for  blacks  and  suffers  from 
most  of  the  problems  of  the  Inner-clty  ghet- 
tos. 

VARBTT     rVXBTWHXRI 

And  so  It  goes,  across  the  land.  Suburbs  all. 
Or  what  were  suburbs.  Now  caught  like  hun- 
dreds of  others  In  the  web  of  the  new  outer 
citlee — with  problems  as  varied  as  their  land- 
scapes. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  been  press- 
ing hard  for  decentralization  and  local  8oIu> 
tlons  to  the  nation's  troubles.  But  from  Bal- 
timore County  to  Cleveland's  inner  and  outer 
cities,  from  Orange  County  to  Houston  and 
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the  Atlanta  suburbs,  mayors,  county  officials, 
planners,  p>overty  workers  and  urbanologista 
all  sounded  the  same  note: 

Without  strong  Federal  leadership  and  fi- 
nancial aasistance,  no  dent  can  be  made  in 
a  multitude  of  problems,  ranging  from  pov- 
erty, housing  and  Integration  to  sewers,  pol- 
lution control  and  population  dispersal. 

In  every  case,  the  pleaders  were  not  talk- 
ing about  revenue  sharing;  they  were  asking 
for  moral  leadership  and  a  national  policy, 
as  well  as  aid. 

EVEN    THE    CONSERVATIVES 

Even  Santa  Ana,  the  seat  of  conservative 
Orange  County,  is  seeking  help  through  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  to  deal  with  its 
woes.  "Until  four  years  ago  I  was  never  per- 
mitted to  take  any  Federal  money,  even  for 
civil  defense,"  City  Manager  Cau-1  Thornton 
said. 

And  In  nearby  Anaheim,  City  Manager 
Keith  Murdoch  declared  that.  In  all  proba- 
bility, only  the  Federal  Oovermnent  could 
deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty.  "It  will 
take  something  with  a  much  broader  eco- 
nomic base  than  a  single  city,  even  maybe 
than  a  single  state,"  he  said. 

Here  Is  Pasadena,  hard  against  the  so- 
called  navigation  district  along  the  Houston 
ship  channel,  where  miles  of  jjetro-chemlcal 
plants  and  other  industries  spew  smoke  and 
gases,  Mayor  Clyde  Doyal  vs^s  also  looking 
for  Federal  help. 

"Pollution  is  our  biggest  problem,"  said 
the  Mayor,  tall  and  tan,  as  he  relaxed  be- 
hind his  desk.  "Up  to  this  point  we've  been 
unable  to  do  anything.  We're  close  to  them, 
but  we  derive  little  revenue  from  there.  And 
we  can't  go  outside  the  city  limits  to  enforce 
pollution  laws." 

A     LOT    OP     MONET 

Noting  that  even  If  Pasadena  had  control, 
local  laws  might  frighten  away,  rather  than 
clean  up.  the  Industries  on  which  Its  growth 
have  been  based,  he  added: 

"I  think  it's  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  monev  to 
clean  up  pollution.  That's  why  I  think  "the 
Federal  Government  should  set  the  stand- 
ards If  the  Federal  Government  set  national 
standards.  It  wouldn't  cause  any  loss  of  Jobs." 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  new  freeway  here 
that  has  yet  to  fee!  the  rush  of  cars,  the 
Verncn  Collins  Motel  and  trucks  and  the  old 
Wright  Grain  Company  Store  languish  as 
grimy  reminders  of  another  Pasadena, 
another  Texas. 

CONTRASTS     IN     PASADENA 

The  contrasts  In  Pasadena,  with  its  half- 
vacated  old  downtown  and  the  new  steel- 
and-concrete  center  springing  up  around  its 
modern  City  Hall,  in  some  ways  mirror  the 
contrasts  In  the  suddenly  emerged  outer 
cities.  In  Pasadena,  $16,000  will  still  buy  a 
three-bedroom  house  with  alr-oonditloning, 
but  there  are  growing  neighborhoods  of  $60,- 
000  homes. 

While  Mayor  Doyal  Is  concerned  about  piol- 
lution,  he  Is  not  especially  worried  about  the 
population  growth  troubling  many  of  the 
outer  cities. 

With  workers  flocking  to  the  area  for  Jobs 
along  the  ship  channel  and  whites  fleeing  a 
black  southward  push  In  Houston,  Pasadena, 
which  has  "one  or  two  black  families,"  went 
from  a  population  of  58,000  in  1960  to  89,000 
in  1970.  A  recent  annexation  and  continued 
In-migratlon.  the  Mayor  said,  have  put  the 
toui  at  about  100,000.  He  believes  it  will 
reach  400  000. 

This  poses  some  difficulties  for  the  Pasa- 
dena that  grew  up  with  the  Vernon  Collins 
Motel  and  the  Wright  Grain  Store.  For  one 
Uilng,  the  city  has  had  to  stop  serving  free 
coffee  in  its  municipal  offices.  Last  year  the 
bUl  was  $4,500.  And  there  are  other  problems. 

"You're  starting  like  a  new  city  and  yet 
you  had  all  theae  people  already  here,  used 
to  doing  things  the  old  way,"  Mayor  Doyal 
aid  a  litUe  plaintively.  "We  had  this  small- 
town atmosphere.  We  went  to  one-way  streets 
wid  that  kicked  up  a  hell  of  a  furor.  We  went 


to  paper  sacks  for  garbage  collection  and  that 
caused  a  flap.  But  they  like  It  now." 

The  dtlaenry  may  be  lagging,  but  Pasa- 
dena Is  catching  up  with  Itself.  Already  fill- 
ing the  c^>en  stretches  around  City  Hall  are 
a  gleaming,  12-story  bank,  a  low-built  but 
luxuriantly  landscaped  post  office,  a  depart- 
ment store,  a  new  telephone  building. 

"And  we've  got  another  little  development 
coming,"  Mayor  Doyal  said  casually,  gestur- 
ing toward  a  big  field  on  the  north  side  of 
the  buUdlng,  "out  there  behind  City  Hall.  It 
ought  to  run,  oh,  about  $100-mllllon." 

With  that,  he  pulled  out  a  brochure  for 
the  planned  40-acre  Triton  Center,  a  com- 
plex Including  a  hotel,  office  high  rises,  shop- 
ping and  parking  structures  and  a  labor- 
sponsored  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, 

That  is  the  Pasadena.  Tex.,  twentieth  cen- 
tury— part  of  the  new  America,  the  Outer 
City. 

A  SHUDDERING  THOUGHT 

Can  it  be  stereotyped  with  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
an  acting  city  caught  up  in  Orange  County's 
voracious  growth? 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Carl  Thornton 
went  to  Santa  Ana  as  City  Manager,  it  had 
42,000  people.  Now  it  has  about  160,000  and 
harbors  66  per  cent  of  Orange  County's  10,- 
000  blacks  and  many  of  its  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Ghettos  and  barrios,  some  shabby  and 
forlorn,  some  middle-class  and  well-kept, 
freckle  the  city. 

While  Pasadena.  Tex.,  dreams  of  400.000 
citizens.  Carl  Thornton  shudders  at  what 
would  happen  if  unchecked  apartment  con- 
struction, which  is  threatening  as  banks 
make  more  money  available  for  that  than  for 
single-family  homes,  should  drop  50,000  more 
people  Into  some  sections  of  his  city. 

He  also  fears  the  pull  of  the  new  city  of 
Irvine  that  is  planned  on  the  outskirts  of 
Santa  Ana — a  city  that  some  day  would  have 
430,000  people.  If  whites  should  abandon 
Santa  Ana  for  Irvine,  he  said,  his  city  could 
follow  the  path  of  Pomona  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

"Pomona  has  racial  problems  till  hell 
wouldn't  have  It."  Mr.  Thornton  said,  his 
wrinkled  brow  tightening.  "What  has  hap- 
pened is  welfare  cases  have  moved  in.  As  the 
housing  developed,  the  new  town,  their  peo- 
ple moved,  some  of  them  In  flight,  some  to 
upgrade.  Vacancies  became  available.  Welfare 
didn't  put  them  In.  but  the  vacancies  were 
there.  This  could  happen  to  my  town — over 
my  dead  body.  I'm  going  to  flght." 

SIGNS    OF    BLJCHT 

But  while  he's  battling  to  force  Irvine  to 
Include  enough  low-Income  housing  in  Its 
new  city  to  ease  some  of  the  flow  of  poor 
and  blacks  and  Mexican-Americans  into 
Santa  Ana,  he  can  already  see  the  signs  of 
blight  that  cause  him  to  characterize  the 
western  part  of  Orange  County  as  much  like 
an  old  Inner  city. 

"You  have  a  tendency  to  get  old  fast  under 
such  circumstances,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head  wearily.  "This  is  a  pressure  cooker." 

Or  can  you  equate  Turner's  Station,  Md.,  a 
black  enclave  of  dreary  garden  apartments 
across  an  estuary  from  the  red  smoke  and 
flame  of  Bethlehem  Steel's  Sparrows  Point 
Works,  with  Newport  Beach,  a  paradise  of 
yachts  and  sailboats  and  sandy  beaches 
where  narrow  but  elegant  waterfront  homes 
command  $100,000  to  $250,000?  They  are  both 
by  definition  suburbs. 

Birr    IT'S    BETTER 

At  Turner's  Station,  where  the  shabby 
brick  apartments  were  built  primarily  for 
black  workers  at  the  steel  mill,  a  small  beach 
on  the  muddy  water  Is  littered  with  cans 
and  glistening  shards  of  glass. 

A  power  line  right-of-way,  grown  to  weeds 
under  the  humming  wires,  slices  through  the 
community.  The  streets  are  potholed,  and 
only  a  few  struggling  flowers  brighten  the 
yards  outside  the  bulldln^^.  Most  of  the  small 
frame  stores  have  been  boarded  up. 


Standing  on  her  plot  of  grass  behind  a 
wire  fence,  an  elderly  black  woman,  who  re- 
fused to  give  her  name,  summed  up  life  at 
Turner's  Station. 

"It's  terrible, "  she  said,  "but  it's  better 
than  Cherry  Hill." 

Cherry  Hill  Is  a  festering  ghetto  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  She  lives  in  the  suburbs,  toa 

In    WiSTCHESTKR.    THE    MYTH    OF   SL'BtJRBIA 

Flourishes 

Westchester  County  is  the  ultimate  subur- 
ban myth. 

The  myth  is  Scarsdale,  symbol  to  a  nation 
of  self-satlsfled  suburban  affluence.  Surely 
all  Westchester  must  be  one  big  Scarsdale, 
the  myth  goes,  one  chain  of  fine  Colonial 
homes  and  Tudor -style  grocery  stores  stretch- 
ing from  the  Hudson  to  the  Sound. 

The  myth  is  alternately  the  county's  pride 
and  its  pain.  But  it  Is,  most  of  all,  Just  that — 
a  myth,  an  easy  stereotype.  Westchester  Is 
no  more  one  big  Scarsdale  than  Manhattan 
is  one  big  Avenue,  or  one  big  Times  Square. 

In  fact,  few  places  Illustrate  as  Westcbes- 
ter  does  the  diversity  within  the  new  Ameri- 
can Outer  City — or  the  tenacity  of  the  sub- 
urban myth  that  covers  It  all  with  the 
blanket  of  sameness. 

rich  and  poob 

Like  the  outer  city  as  a  bole,  Westchester 
is  rich  and  poor.  There  may  be  less  of  the 
ugly  suburban  sprawl  than  the  average,  and 
more  architectural  beauty,  but  sprawl  and 
beauty  coexist  there  nonetheless. 

Westchester's  population  includes  one  of 
the  country's  highest  concentration  of  top 
corporation  executives  and  more  than  50,- 
000  people  on  public  assistance,  with  the 
number  growing  by  1,400  a  mcmth. 

The  county  ranges  from  over-the-border 
Bronx  urban  in  Yonkers.  "with  200,000  people, 
to  unpaved  country  roads  In  Chappaqua,  to 
the  rural  town  of  North  Salem,  with  barely 
3,000  people. 

It  ranges  from  the  black  ghetto  of  south 
Motmt  Vernon,  where  school  Integration  has 
been  a  running  battle  for  10  years,  to  towns 
like  Bronxvllle,  where  a  black  woman  get- 
ting oS  a  train  In  the  morning  Is  surely  a 
maid. 

EtrsnrEss  beadquartos 

There  are  the  world  headquarters  of  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  In  Armonk  and 
of  Pepalco  in  Purchase — campus  office  build- 
ings that  could  pass  for  country  clubs,  wltb 
lakes  to  stroll  around  and  fine  art  to  admire 
on  the  walls. 

And  there  are  the  sweatshops  of  Port 
Chester,  where  young  and  old  women  sit  at 
rows  of  sewing  machines  and  talk  In  their 
native  languages,  which  rarely  include 
English. 

There  are  the  cities.  PeekskUl,  the  old 
river  town,  trying  desperately  to  remodel  It- 
self with  Federal  money.  New  Rochelle,  tax- 
ing Itself  at  the  constitutional  limit  to  pay 
for  Its  schools  and  finding  that  even  that  is 
not  enough.  And  White  Plains,  where  more 
people  commute  dally  in  than  out,  new  glass 
and  steel  towers  rising  on  every  vacant 
corner. 

There  is  Edwin  MIchaellan.  the  county 
executive,  who  laments  that  "nobody  be- 
lieves Westchester  could  have  problems," 
pointing  to  the  welfare  rolls  that  take  up 
$lI5-million  of  the  $181-mllllon  county 
budget,  telling  everyone  who  will  listen  that 
Westchester,  like  every  place  else,  needs  Fed- 
eral help. 

The  Outer  City  :  Negroes  Find  Frw 
Tanciblk  Gains 
(By  Paul  Delaney) 
East  Clbvkland.  Ohio. — A  small,  growing 
number  of  black  families  is  increasingly  able 
to  penetrate  the  new  Outer  ClUes  of  America, 
the  swelling  bands  of  suburbs  that  ring  the 
stagnating  inner  cities. 
But  for  most  of  the  800.000  blacks  who 
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fled,  t«cbnlc»lly,  to  "the  subuitia"  In  tbe  Iftst 
decade,  ttte  move  has  been  to  munlclptUl- 
Ues  like  thl«  one.  Just  »  poUtlc*!  dividing 
line  away  from  Cleveland's  ghetto. 

It  has  meant  little  more  than  exchanging 
one  hand-me-down  neighborhood  for  an- 
other. If  there  is  improvement  over  the 
Inner-city  ghetto,  It  Is  more  in  tbe  state  of 
mind  than  in  the  quality  of  life. 

"They  feel  that  at  least  they  are  not  living 
in  the  inner  city."  says  Gladstone  L.  Chan- 
dler Jr.,  the  stocky  black  city  manager  of 
this  town  of  39,600 — which  went  from  all- 
white  13  years  ago  to  60  per  cent  black  now. 

TOTAI.   IS   SLIGHT 

Even  the  total  nimiber  of  Negroes  who 
moved  to  second-hand  suburbs  on  the  Inner 
rim  of  the  outer  city  has  been  relatively 
slight. 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  as  in  other  Inner 
and  outer  cities  visited  for  an  aaeesament  of 
suburban  growth,  the  figures  appear  dra- 
matic oranpared  with  1960.  The  black  popu- 
lation of  Cleveland's  suburbs  increased  al- 
most 600  per  cent  in  the  deoride. 

In  raw  numbers,  the  black  "suburban" 
population  Increased  from  8,000  to  46,000 — 
but  that  45,000  Is  out  of  a  total  outer-city 
population  of  1.3  million. 

Meanwhile,  the  outer  dty  has  meant 
nothing  to  the  far  larger  number  of  Cleve- 
land blacks,  300,000,  still  In  the  Inner  city. 

Actually,  the  suburbs  may  have  had  an 
effect  that  Is  worse  than  nothing  to  inner- 
city  blacks,  considering  the  deep  hostility  of 
middle-Income  whites,  and  Negroes,  tow&rd 
making  any  room  for  those  with  low  or  mod- 
erate Incomes. 

ONE    KIND    OF    CHAMGC 

There  has  been  one  kind  of  change,  how- 
ever slight,  that  a  black  with  a  good  Income 
can  now  often  penetrate  the  white  subur- 
ban noose. 

"Tou  have  to  earn  at  least  610,000  to 
$13,000  a  year  to  move  to  the  Cleveland 
suburbs,"  remarked  Oerta  Frledhelm.  young, 
petite  Cleveland  Heights  housewife  who 
heads  the  Suburban  Citizens  for  Open 
Housing,  an  organization  pushing  for  In- 
tegration of  the  outer  city. 

In  the  upper-income  areas  of  the  outer 
city,  there  Is  salt-and-pepper  Integration,  a 
sprinkling  of  Negroes  here  and  there,  but 
It  Is  Insignificant. 

For  example,  of  71,000  residents  of  pre- 
dominantly Republican  and  ethnically  proud 
Lakewood,  made  up  of  neatly  kept  neighbor- 
hoods and  high-rise  luxury  apartments  on 
Lake  Erie  west  of  downtown  Cleveland,  31 
are  Negroes. 

In  the  predominantly  Jewish,  upper- 
income  bedroom  community  of  University 
Heights  east  of  the  city,  there  are  88 
Negroes  out  of  17,055  residents. 

Anaheim,  Calif.,  has  170  blacks  In  a  pop- 
ulation of  166.701.  In  nearby  Newport  Beach, 
a  resort  town  on  the  Pacific,  there  are  41 
blacks  In  49,433. 

IT'S    NOT    ALWAYS    EAST 

Even  these  handfuls  have  not  found  the 
move  to  better  suburbs  easy.  Judson  Robin- 
son Jr.,  a  tall  handsome  black  realtor  and 
defeated  candidate  for  tbe  Houston  City 
Council  four  years  ago,  explained  that  blacks 
literally  had  to  have  money  In  hand  If  they 
were  Interested  in  a  house  In  a  white  sec- 
tion. 

"If  blacks  attempt  to  dicker  a  little,  like 
even  wanting  to  sleep  on  a  price,  the  house 
Is  gone  the  next  day,"  tSz.  Robinson  said. 
"It  Is  very  strange,  but  somehow  the  houses 
seem  to  sell  overnight  If  blacks  express  an 
Interest." 

Upper-income  blacks  are  also  victims  of 
the  "Ralph  Bunche  syndrome,"  according 
to  a  white  Baltimore  County  developer. 

"Few  whites  would  complain  If  a  Ralph 
Bunche  moved  next  door."  the  developer 
said  as  he  drove  visitors  through  exclusive 
sections  of  Dulaney  Valley.  "Maybe  they 
would  if  two  moved  in. 

"They  wouldn't  complain  about  a  Ralph 


Bunche,  but  these  same  whites  would  op- 
pose low -income  housing  in  their  area,  and 
low-Income  housing  certainly  does  more  for 
blacks  than  allowing  one  Ralph  Bunche  in." 

TUB    PATTXXN 

Thus,  most  outer-city  integration  has 
been  restricted  to  areas  contiguous  to  black 
sections  of  tbe  Inner  city,  leaving  heavier 
concentrations  of  poorer  blacks  at  inner- 
city  lines,  and  a  few  In  middle-income  and 
upper-income  suburbs  farther  away  from 
the  city. 

Black  blue-collar  workers  replaced  white 
blue-collar  residents  in  East  Cleveland, 
which  is  a  good  example  of  the  pattern  of 
black  movement  from  the  Inner  city. 

It  Is  repeated  in  Compton,  Calif.,  with  its 
winding,  tree-shaded  streets  of  small  houses, 
fKjpulated  by  blacks  who  left  Watts  and 
East  Los  Angeles. 

It  Is  repeated  in  the  outer  city  of  New 
York,  in  Yonkers,  New  Rochelle  and  Mount 
Vernon,  as  blacks  have  worked  from  the 
Bronx  and  Harlem. 

The  move  to  East  Cleveland  has  merely 
meant  stepping  across  the  boundary  lines 
from  the  black  Olenville  section  In  north- 
east Cleveland.  The  homes  look  exactly  alike 
on  either  side  of  the  line — two-story  and 
three-story  frame  homes,  most  painted 
white,  with  detached  two-car  garages  In  back 
and  side  entrances  of  tbe  driveway  sitting 
20  to  30  feet  from  the  curb,  small  lawns  in 
front. 

CAST    CUEVKLAND    PSOCXSS 

The  process  by  which  blacks  got  to  E^t 
Cleveland  was  typical  and  went  like  this: 

Prior  to  Wc^ld  War  n.  blacks  were  relegated 
to  the  deteriorating  Central  section  on  the 
near  east  side  around  downtown  Cleveland,  In 
big  two-story  and  three-story  frame  houses 
situated  very  close  to  each  other  on  the  side 
streets  of  Cedar,  Central  and  Woodland 
Avenues. 

Dtirlng  and  right  after  the  war,  the  Hough 
itrea.  farther  eastward,  with  Its  bigger  and 
better  homes  and  many  apartment  buildings, 
opened  to  blacks  through  a  combination  of 
block  busting  and  white  flight.  It  Immedi- 
ately felt  the  tremendous  Impact  of  larger 
families  as  blacks  from  the  South  poured 
into  the  city  to  work  in  its  steel  mills  and 
heavy  Industry.  The  larger  dwelling  units 
were  split  into  smaller  units  to  accommo- 
date the  overflow  of  people. 

In  the  early  fifties,  Olenville,  even  farther 
eastward,  became  "the"  section  for  middle- 
class  blacks,  with  Its  mixture  of  smaller 
homes,  fewer  apartments  and  grand  old 
homes  along  East  Boulevard,  where  black 
lawyers  and  doctors  resided.  However,  by  the 
late  fifties,  Olenville  had  followed  the  fate 
of  the  Central  and  Hough  areas  as  the  poor 
flooded  In.  And  then,  in  1961,  pocurer  blacks 
began  spilling  over  into  East  Cleveland,  and 
mlddle-claae  blacks  moved  to  the  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Shaker  Heights  areas. 

XAINI.T    A    TaANSmaaAL 

The  migration  to  the  East  Cleveland  bed- 
room community,  one  of  the  oldest  In  the 
area,  has  Improved  the  self-esteem  of  blacks 
more  than  It  has  their  condition.  They  still 
work  at  the  same  Jobs,  whether  at  the  Ford 
plant  in  the  western  part  of  Cuyahoga  County 
or  the  Plsher  Body  factory  nearby.  The  dete- 
rioration still  follows  them. 

The  move  to  the  outer  city  has  mainly 
meant  transferring  the  inner-city. 

"We  are  an  Inner-clty  suburb  with  all  the 
problems  of  the  central  city."'  remarked  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  articulate.  East  Cleveland  city 
manager. 

He  said  that  larger  and  poorer  families  were 
moving  In,  taxing  the  city's  services  and 
schools  and  reducing  its  revenue,  and  thereby 
causing  fast  deterioration. 

A  few  blacks  whose  Incomes  grow  nove  on 
to  other  outer  cities,  such  as  Shaker  Heights 
and  Cleveland  Heights,  he  said. 

The  same  complaint  was  registered  by  the 
Compton,  Calif.,  city  manager,  James  John- 


son, 37  years  old,  quiet  and,  like  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, blaok. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  C<»npton  was  a  town 
of  middle-class  Negro  professionals — blacks 

are  70  per  cent  of  the  city's  78,611  residents 

but  that  they  are  moving  farther  out  In  the 
outer  city,  most  to  bordering  Carson,  leaving 
as  replacements  low-income  families  with 
more  children  and  more  problems. 

NEW    TKUdNOIOGT 

Although  middle-class  and  upper-incom* 
white  outer  cities  grudgingly  accept  a  few 
blacks  of  similar  Income  levels,  the  resistance 
to  most  blacks,  as  well  as  to  other  minorities 
and  whites  who  are  poor.  Is  probably  greater 
than  ever  before. 

The  resistance  is  couched  in  new  termi- 
nology and  techniques  that  still  mean  "keep 
out."  such  as  being  against  "high-density'' 
developments,  "low-Income"  housing  and 
"forced  integration"  of  the  outer  city. 

The  fear  of  blacks'  moving  to  the  outer  city 
influences  many  actions  of  whites  living  there 
and  attempting  to  protect  themselves  from 
integration.  Dan  Colaslno,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  Baltimore  County  executive, 
noted  that  the  all-white,  lower-Income,  work- 
ing-class section  of  Dundalk,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Baltimore  County,  was  quite  self- 
contained. 

"Yes,  It  is  Its  own  community,"  commented 
Mr.  Colaslno,  a  conservative  Democrat  who 
wears  a  key  ring  with  36  keys  on  It.  "The 
only  thing  we  need  is  a  swimming  pocd.  But 
as  soon  as  we  did  that,  the  coloredll  come  In 
from  the  city  to  swim." 

THE    POOa    AKX   THTKB 

This  fear  of  migration  by  lower-income  per- 
sons does  iu>t  mean  that  there  are  no  poor 
In  the  outer  city,  as  believed  by  many  resi- 
dents. New  census  data  show  that  53  per  cent 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  p>oor  fami- 
lies in  the  country  between  1969  and  1970 
was  in  the  outer  city. 

Poverty  in  the  outer  city  is  often  in- 
visible. Much  of  It  IB  camouflaged  by  green- 
ery. It  Is  harder  to  see  the  poor  blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  even  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
than  it  Is  on  Chicago's  South  Side  or  At- 
lanta's Vine  City. 

What  Is  the  future  for  poor  blaclns  In  the 
city  and  suburban  resistance? 

"I  really  do  believe  this  thing  can  work," 
Mrs.  Piiedhelm  said  at  lunch  in  a  Shaker 
Heights  restaurant.  "I'm  not  about  to  bat  my 
head  against  the  wall  unless  I  think  It  could 
work." 

She  believes  that  race  Is  dlsapi>earlng  as  a 
factor  and  that  p>eople  are  at  least  willing  to 
accept  well -to-do  Negroes  into  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

"The  big  question  then  is  about  the  poor," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Preldheim  paiised,  then  sighed,  and 
added: 

"There  Is  no  political  force  for  them  at  all, 
other  than  Stokes  (Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  of 
Cleveland].  If  It's  going  to  come  at  all.  It  has 
to  come  from  Federal  leverage." 


Racial  Attttodes  in   Sttburbs  Re*t,ect  th» 
Total  Societt 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 
William  P.  Benjamin  Is  something  of  an 
expert  on  merlon  bluegrass,  Canadian  hem- 
lock trees,  sales  on  electric  hedge  clippers  and 
places  to  launch  a  16-foot  power  boat. 

Like  many  homeowners  In  the  Isedroom 
communities  around  New  York  City,  Blr. 
Benjamin  can  become  eloquent  over  the 
"Wider  open  spaces,  better  schools  and  less  ct 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  city  life"  that  he 
enjoys  In  North  Babylon,  L.I. 

But  Mr.  Benjamin,  a  37-year-old  principal 
probation  officer  for  Suffolk  County  and 
professor  of  social  work  at  Farmlngdale  Uni- 
versity. Is  black,  along  with  about  6  per  cent 
of  the  New  York  suburban  dwellers.  And 
blackness  In  the  suburbs,  as  In  the  total 
society,  makes  for  some  real  differences. 
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The  father  of  two  children — ^Paul,  8,  and 
Pamela,  6 — ^Mr.  Benjamin  Is  vocal  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  elementary  school  to  which  they 
are  bused  with  some  40  other  black  chil- 
dren from  the  mostly  Negro,  new-home  oom- 
munity. 

pa&ents'  At'UTUuEa  EEnxcnED 

Many  of  the  white  kids,  reflecting  the 
attitudes  of  their  parents,  expnas  antiblack 
feelings  in  their  classroom  and  play  situa- 
tions and  many  of  the  educators  and  admin- 
istrators are  not  able  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem," he  said. 

The  black  children,  Mr.  BenJ«unin  went  on, 
are  "subject  to  racial  slurs  and  to  rejection 
in  games  and  classroom  activities  to  the  point 
of  where  black  children  see  the  school  u 
hostile." 

"While  we  sit  back  and  talk  alwut  inte- 
gration," he  added,  "we  dont  get  around  to 
confronting  the  true  problems  of  the  racism 
inherent  in  the  general  society." 

Most  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  black  neighbors 
are  professional  men  or  high-level  civil  serv- 
ants. Their  ranch  or  split-level  homes  gen- 
erally cost  from  $30,000  upward  to  build.  The 
closest  community  of  white  residents,  with 
similar  homes,  is  for  the  most  part  made  up 
of  working-class  families. 

And  like  most  communities  of  black  new- 
home  areas  throughout  the  nation.  North 
Babylon  is  hard  against  a  much  older,  low- 
Income  black  community  Wyandanch. 

distinct   OBOUriNGS 

While  general  white  attitudes  and  the  per- 
vasive sense  of  black  consciousness  helps  to 
make  black  suburban  communities  seem  one 
dimensional — Just  black — they  are  in  r«allty 
a  number  of  distinct  groupings  of  black 
Americans,  determined  mostly  by  the  way 
they  came  to  live  In  the  suburbs. 

In  each  of  the  suburban  areas  around  New 
York  City — Long  Island,  Westchester  County 
and  Northern  New  Jersey — there  are  black 
families  who  can  trace  their  ancestries  back 
to  Colonial  times. 

Some  of  these  areas  have  black  churches 
close  to  200  years  old.  Some  of  the  long-time 
black  Long  Island  families  still  live  along 
Amityvllle's  Fowler's  Lane,  Brewster  Lane, 
Hunter's  Court  and  Miller  Avenue,  streets 
that  were  named  after  their  ancestors. 

These  small,  black  and  often  black-and- 
Indian  enclaves,  grew  over  the  years  as  mi- 
grant farm  workers  from  the  South  elthn 
stayed  or  were   stranded. 

In  many  cases,  the  older  black  residents 
were  resentful  of  the  newcomers. 

NOT  so  CLANNISH  NOW 

Mrs.  Marie  Crowe  of  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  whose 
forebears  Include  both  Long  Island  Indians 
and  an  escaped  black  slave  from  Virginia, 
noted  recently:  "Many  girls  from  the  older 
families  would  never  consider  dating  boys 
from  new  families.  But  that's  no  longer  the 
case.  The  older  families  rt«  no  longer  so 
clannish." 

The  older  families  were  most  often  Inun- 
dated by  newer  families,  especially  during 
the  exodus  of  blacks  from  the  inner-clty 
areas  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx 
following  World  War  n. 

A  major  grouping  of  blacks  In  the  sub- 
urbs— listed  often  on  census  records  as  the 
only  blacks  in  exclusively  white  homaowner 
areas — are  the  many  thousands  of  domestic 
servants.  While  some  are  husband  and  wife 
teams  performing  as  butlers,  chauffeurs,  gar- 
deners, maids  and  housekeepers,  most  are 
single  women  who  sometimes  follow  tragic 
Ufe  patterns  that  embarrass  tbe  poah  com- 
munities in  Westchester,  Long  Island  and 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

Following  a  pattern  that  has  been  main- 
tained for  the  most  part  acroas  the  United 
States,  blacks  moving  from  New  York  into 
the  suburbs  went  into  areas  that  were 
planned  for  blacks,  were  already  black  or 
were  raciaUy  mixed. 


DDTBXKNCES  BBOKEN  DOWN 

Th«  Civil  rights  movement,  in  which  the 
New  York  suborba  were  much  Involved, 
bdped  to  break  down  tibe  differences  be- 
tween tbe  old  families  and  tbe  new  families 
even  more.  In  addition,  it  helped  to  bring 
the  black  professionals  closer  to  the  sub- 
urban black  poor. 

Some  of  the  oatloa's  first  school  Integra- 
tlcn  oaaes  came  out  of  White  Plains  and 
lAkevlew,  LJ.  Both  communities,  as  well  as 
some  In  Northern  Kev  Jersey,  produced  ra- 
cially mixed  human  relations  and  (q>en-hous- 
ing  organizations  and  introduced  new  terms 
Into  the  suburban  lexicon. 

Several  communities  initiated  "we-virlli- 
not-sell"  campidgns  to  maintain  "racial  sta- 
bility" by  keeping  white  families  from  "panic 
seUing"  their  houses  becatise  of  "fear-tac- 
tics" by  "block-busting"  landlords. 

Housing,  education  and  Jobs  were  the  ma- 
jor problems  for  blacks  in  the  suburbs  dur- 
ing the  early  nlneteen-slxtles,  and  they  re- 
main so  today. 

Black  unemployment  in  the  suburbs 
normally  runs  at  least  twice  that  of  whites. 
Representative  Lester  L.  W<^ff,  Democrat  of 
Nassau,  during  a  speech  In  Hempstead,  re- 
minded busineesmen  that  the  unemploy- 
ment of  Vietnam  veterau  was  running 
about  13  per  cent  and  that  the  figure  for 
black  veterans  wbs  35  per  cent. 

BOONOmC  DEVKLOPICENT 

Following  a  naUonal  trend,  black  sub- 
urbanites are  now  stressing  black  conscious- 
ness, self-reliance  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Black  bank  charters  are  being  sought  In 
the  New  York  suburban  areas,  and  new 
black  businesses  are  commonplace,  although 
they  do  not  compete  in  any  refd  fashion  with 
white  bmlneaaea. 

While  it  Is  the  oommunlty  activists  who 
make  most  of  the  news,  most  black  sub* 
urbanltes,  like  aU  suburbanites,  are  not  us- 
ually  social  activists  but  rather  go  through 
a  suburban  life  a  commuter's  ride  from  New 
York  City. 

All  over  the  suburbs  that  surround  New 
York,  black  cities  of  the  white  stereotype 
can  be  found.  They  catch,  and  miss,  the 
morning  trains  from  Scarsdale;  overheat 
their  Bulcks  in  the  start-and-stop  traffic  of 
the  Long  Island  E^reasway,  and  grumble, 
or  read,  while  moving  through  North  Jersey 
a  Public  Service  Bus.  Their  children  spend 
many  a  Saturday  in  the  movies  while  their 
wives  seek  out  bargains  listed  in  the  papers 
and  they  long  ago  learned  how  far  outside 
the  community  they  would  have  to  drive  to 
find  the  shorter  lines  at  the  quick  food  shop 
chains. 

Many  black  submrbanltes,  like  many 
whites,  are  as  far  removed  from  black  activ- 
ism as  the  buffering  miles  of  hedges,  lawns 
and  white  neighbors  will  permit. 

As  the  times  have  changed  In  the  suburbs, 
so  have,  to  an  extent,  the  methods  of  civil 
rights  and  of  social  work  organizations. 

The  Oyster  Bay  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  for  instance,  has  widened  its  scope  to 
the  point  where  It  has  charged  the  Oyster 
Bay  Township  with  maintaining  zoning  laws 
aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  minority  groups. 
A  Federal  suit  filed  by  the  civil  rights  orga- 
nization Is  pending  In  Federal  court  In 
Brooklyn. 

Another  example  of  new  methods  is  the 
Urban  League  of  Westchester  Coiinty's  Cor- 
porate Personnel  Housing  Program,  a  year- 
old  operation  that  has  found  housing  In  the 
county  for  some  200  black  employees  of  ma- 
jor industrial  concerns  In  Westchester. 

Mrs.  Sid  Trommer,  director  of  the  program, 
who  Is  white,  said  she  had  found  "discrimi- 
nation In  housing  lessening  In  Westchester 
County  in  recent  years — brokers  and  land- 
lords are  less  prone  to  discriminate." 


LET  THEM   KNOW 


She  said  she  had  also  observed  that  "some 
black  families  wanted  to  live  with  other 
blacks"  and  that  her  pattern  was  simply  to 
"let  them  know  what  homes  or  apartments 
are  available  in  all  areas."  She  deals  in  both 
sales  and  rentals. 

Sponsored  by  a  $40,000  grant  from  the  busi- 
ness corporations,  the  program,  Mrs.  Trom- 
mer said,  attempts  to  provide  black  and  other 
minority  employes  with  the  "greatest  possible 
knowledge"  of  what  housing  facilities  are 
available  in  the  county. 

Two  of  Westchester's  most  recent  black 
arrivals,  sisters  from  StatesviUe,  N.C.,  were 
helped  by  the  organization  to  buy  a  coopera- 
tive apartment  In  the  High  Meadow  Coopera- 
tive in  Ossimng.  They  are  Miss  Sylvia  Sharpe, 
a  researcher  in  photo  chemistry  for  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines,  and  Miss  Phyllis 
Sharpe,  who  is  a  social  worker  In  White 
Plains. 

"We  looked  In  White  Plains  and  In  Man- 
hattan," said  Phyllis,  "but  things  were  too 
expensive.  We  wanted  the  best  buy  for  the 
money." 

A    "TEADl-OPr" 

The  cooperative  complex  has  few  young, 
black  college-graduated  women  and  there  Is 
less  recreation  than  in  Manhattan,  but  Phyl- 
lis noted  that  this  was  a  "trade-off."  She 
said :  "Manhattan  has  the  attractions  of  thea- 
ters and  restaurants,  but  we  have  friends 
there  who  have  been  robbed  several  times. 
What  we  would  lose  In  accessibility  to  recrea- 
tion we  would  gain  in  safety,  comfort  and 
all  of  that." 

She  added,  "Also,  we  don't  like  commuting 
so  far  to  get  to  work." 

The  two  young  professional  women  did  not 
think  that  their  living  in  a  mostly  white  area 
would  lessen  their  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  black  America. 

Phyllis  noted  that  they  had  been  generally 
Involved  in  black  causes  since  they  were  both 
arrested  during  the  nation's  first  sit-ins  In 
the  Woolworth  store  in  Durham  13  years  ago. 

The  OxrrBB  Cmr:  A  Deep  Uneastness  About 
THE   Future 

(By  John  Her  hers) 

Wabhincton. — While  America  has  been  cre- 
ating a  dominant,  vibrant  new  form  ot  urban 
settlement  that  tbe  residents  point  to  with 
pride — ^the  Outer  City — the  proliferating 
omnmunltlee  themselves  have  become  filled 
with  anxieties,  frustrations,  defensivenese 
and  a  deep  sense  of  uneasiness  about  the 
future. 

Out  along  the  beltways,  where  high  rises, 
factories,  educational  parks  and  superhotels 
are  qiringing  up  out  of  the  farmlands  and 
suburban  sprawl  of  the  nineteen-flftles  and 
sixties  and  where  76  million  people  now  live, 
there  are  diverse,  warring  JurlsdlctlonB.  rang- 
ing from  emerging  slums  to  encampments 
for  millionaires. 

Yet  a  common  trait  stands  out  in  virtually 
all  of  them:  a  turning  inward,  a  determina- 
tion to  shut  out  the  decay  and  social  up- 
heavals of  the  central  city,  a  lack  of  concern 
about  the  spreading  agony  and  distress  only 
a  few  miles  away. 

There  is  a  lack  of  concern  because  tbe  new 
urban  development  Is  based  so  much  on  the 
individual  pursuit  of  a  better  life  and  escape 
from  the  central  city. 

There  are  121  separate  and  diverse  munic- 
ipalities around  Cleveland,  and  Harry  Bolk. 
an  editor  who  knows  them  well,  says  each 
"represents  some  sort  of  escape  from  the 
city." 

In  Atlanta,  a  legislator  says,  "Tbe  subur- 
banite says  to  himself,  "Tbe  reason  I  worked 
for  so  many  years  was  to  get  away  from  pol- 
lution, bad  schools  and  crime,  and  I'll  be 
damned  If  111  see  it  all  follow  me.'  " 

But  in  many  Instances,  all  these  things  are 
following  him,  and  when  they  do  the  tend- 
ency Is  to  look  individually  for  further  es- 
cape. 
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In  Orange  County.  Ciillf.,  where  restless 
migrants  are  pushing  aigalnst  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  there  is  even  talk  of  escaping  to  Aus- 
tralia. Rlcb&rd  Balsden,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine,  said,  "We 
offered  an  extension  course  In  doing  busluess 
in  Australia,  expecting  maybe  two  people  to 
show  up.  Well,  about  45  showed  up.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  quite  serious." 

Almost  nowhere  In  this  teeming  complex 
of  people,  cars,  grass  and  concrete,  the  Outer 
City,  Is  there  an  awareness  that  this  now, 
In  the  city,  doughnut-8ha[>ed  though  it  be, 
where  people  live  and  work  and  play. 

Thus  the  political  and  business  leaders  still 
view  their  settlements  as  Norman  Rockwell 
villages  where  one  goes  to  escape  the  tor- 
ments of  urbanization  even  while  skyscrapers 
are  going  up  all  around. 

The  residents,  whether  rich  or  poor,  often 
live  In  compartments  or  compounds.  Most 
are  rather  well  off  and  seldom.  If  ever,  see  or 
come  to  understand  the  decay  and  social 
trauma  In  the  central  city. 

Unlike  their  ancestors,  who  bad  some  first- 
hand knowledge  of  "the  other  side  of  the 
tracks."  the  people  of  the  Outer  City  tend  to 
exaggerate  unseen  threats — Just  as  the  peo- 
ple on  the  back  roads  of  Mlsalsslppi  fear  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  the  people  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  distrust  the  back  roads 
of  Mississippi. 

Over-all,  there  Is  a  Balkanization  of  gov- 
ernment and  authority,  a  feeUng  of  frag- 
mentation and  centerlessnesfi  and  a  sense 
that  no  one  Is  in  charge  of  this  growing,  pul- 
sating thing. 

Against  this  backdrop.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  people  of  the  Outer  City  feel  threat- 
ened In  a  number  of  ways — by  poor  blacks 
from  the  Inner  city,  by  crime  and  drugs,  by 
pollution  by  high  density  and  zoning  change, 
and  by  declining  values. 

POLrnCAI.    NEGATIVISM 

Out  of  this  has  come  a  fervid,  participa- 
tory brand  of  politics  that  Is  fundamentally 
negative.  Proposed  zoning  changes,  a  decline 
in  garbage  pick-up,  suggestions  of  new  apart- 
ments or  Federal  projects  that  might  Import 
blacks — all  bring  citizens  by  the  thousands 
out  to  the  overburdened  city  halls  and  court- 
houses. 

An  observer  of  the  American  scene  expects 
to  find  a  degree  of  this.  It  Is  apparent  in  both 
national  and  local  debate.  In  zoning  battles, 
court  bases  and  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
urbaji  scene.  But  interviews  with  scores  of 
community  leaders  showed  the  protectiveneas 
aind  Insularity  to  be  surprisingly  pervasive 
and  widespread.  Here  are  some  of  the  signs: 

In  Oarfield  Heights,  Ohio,  the  residents  re- 
fer to  their  scrubbed  city  of  41.000.  nestled 
against  decaying  Cleveland,  as  a  last  place  of 
refuge  for  second-  and  third-generation  Eu- 
ropeans, an  enclave  to  be  protected  at  all 
oosta. 

Along  the  Beltway  around  Baltimore  are 
vast  settlements  of  what  one  leader  there 
called  "the  nouveau  white  collar."  refugees 
from  the  central  city  who  he  says  feel  so  In- 
secure that  they  have  Injected  a  "paranoid 
mentality"  into  the  body  politic  of  Baltimore 
County. 

In  East  Cleveland,  a  close-in  suburb  where 
blacks  have  spilled  over  from  the  central  city 
tmtil  they  make  up  n  majority,  the  cry  of 
both  Negroes  and  whites  is.  "We  don't  want 
that  mess  frtxn  Cleveland  coming  out  here." 
according  to  the  black  city  manager,  Glad- 
stone L.  Chandler  Jr. 

In  Orange  County,  Calif.,  the  beautiful  city 
of  Ne*-port  Beach  is  rich  and  removed  from 
central  city  decay.  Yet  the  people  there  feel 
no  leas  embattled  than  those  in  Oarfleld 
Heights — by  pollution,  freeways,  airports  and 
the  suburban  sprawl  from  Los  Angeles. 

Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  a  municipality  of 
more  than  100,000,  la  a  segment  of  the  sprawl 
aroimd  Loe  Angeles.  "We  call  it  the  phantom 
city,"  said  an  Orange  County  planning  offi- 
cial. "You  can't  tell  when  you  enter  It.  and 
you  cant  tell  when  you're  leaving  it." 


In  De  Kalb  County,  Ga.,  a  white-collar, 
upper-mlddle-class  satellite  of  Atlanta,  the 
residents  are  constantly  up  in  arms  about 
such  things  as  taxes  and  new  apartments. 
"They  raise  hell  34  hours  a  day  out  there," 
said  Howard  Athearton,  a  state  legislator  from 
nearby  Marietta.  "It's  enough  to  drive  a  nor- 
mal person  Insane." 

T.T»EltAI.S   OTTTS    SPtXT 

All  of  this  has  not  been  without  divisive 
effect.  Highly  emotional  politics  has  spilt 
some  liberals  who  ordinarily  would  be  wort- 
Ing  together. 

Carl  B.  Stokes,  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
and  Irvln  W.  Konigsberg,  the  Mayor  of  Uni- 
versity Heights,  a  predominantly  Jewish 
suburb  with  a  median  income  of  $14,000,  are 
both  liberal  Democrats,  but  they  have  been 
fighting  one  another  bitterly,  each  reflecting 
the  views  of  his  constituency. 

Because  Cleveland  is  left  with  the  poor, 
most  of  the  blacks  and  the  old,  and  a  de- 
clining tax  base,  Mr.  Stokes  has  insisted  thi.1 
the  only  logical  position  he  can  take  is  that 
of  advocacy  for  the  poor  and  a  refusal  to  sub- 
mit Cleveland  affairs  to  the  mercies  of  tlie 
white  majority  outside  the  city.  But  this  Is 
little  understood  by  the  liberals  of  Univer- 
sity Heights. 

"Cleveland  still  wants  full  control."  said 
Mr.  Konlgsberg.  "Well,  the  day  of  the 
suburbs'  being  appendages  of  the  city  is 
over.  The  city  Is  not  going  to  dominate  any 
more.  The  power  is  shifting  to  the  suburb.s." 

The  suburbs  are  the  city  now,  hut  they  are 
fighting  each  other  as  each  twirls  In  Its  own 
orbit.  Newport  Beach  seems  at  war  with  al- 
most everyone.  Once  a  village  of  summer 
homes.  It  is  now  a  bedroom  and  pleasure  city 
of  53.000  where  there  are  more  boat  docks 
than  auto  parking  places.  A  new  develop- 
ment of  6,500  homes  In  the  9250.000  class  has 
scarcely  caused  a  ripple. 

"Newport  Beach  people  don't  want  to  Iden- 
tify with  anything  else."  said  Philip  Betten- 
court,  2S-year-old  Acting  Manager,  who.  In 
white  bell-bottom  slacks  and  green  blazer, 
looked  as  If  he  had  Just  stepped  off  a  yacht. 
"They  came  here  because  they  don't  like  any 
other  places.  They  like  Newport  Beach  the 
way  It  Is  £WJd  they  don't  want  it  changed  " 

So  the  residents  are  fiercely  fighting  the 
projxjeed  Pacific  Freeway,  which  would  cut 
through  the  city,  a  planned  extension  of  the 
Orange  County  Airport  and  the  encroachment 
of  other  cities. 

K    DEFENSIVE    MOVE 

When  the  neighboring  city  of  Cosa  Mesa, 
which  has  some  poverty  and  social  problems, 
grew  close,  Newport  Beach  annexed  a  strip, 
one  foot  wide  and  several  miles  lone,  around 
a  large  section  of  unincorporated  land  to 
keep  Cosa  Mesa  from  annexing  It. 

Consolidation,  when  it  is  proposed,  is 
usually  a  defensive  move.  East  Point.  Oa..  is 
wlUing  to  give  up  its  Identity  and  govern- 
ment and  merge  with  five  rival  cities  to  stop 
the  southward  encroachment  of  blacks  frcm 
Atlanta. 

Mayor  R.  E.  Brown  is  asking  the  Georgia 
Legislature  to  form  the  city  of  South  Pulton, 
which  would  have  a  (xipulatlon  of  120.000 
and  might  eventually  rival  Atlanta.  Under 
state  law  a  city  can  locate  public  housing 
10  miles  outside  Its  boundaries,  and  Mr. 
Brown  says  Atlanta  has  a  deliberate  polu  v 
of  herding  public  housing  projecs  in  the 
direction  of  East  Point  and  other  blue-coU  ir 
conununities. 

"If  we  Incorporate  all  our  own  land  Into 
our  own  city,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "we  would 
be  Immune  from  this  public  housing  require- 
ment." 

The  defensiveness  seems  to  be  more  than 
a  desire  to  avoid  minorities,  lowered  prof)erty 
values  and  social  problems.  Perhaps  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  it  stems  from  a  real 
threat  to  the  single-family  home,  which 
brought  many  to  the  suburbs  In  the  first 
place. 


THE  APAKTMENT  ISSUE 


Soaring  construction  costs  and  the  high 
coBt  of  land  many  miles  from  the  central 
city  are  pricing  the  single-family  home  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  who  a  decade  ago 
would  have  considered  nothing  else.  De- 
velopers across  the  country  say  the  banks 
will  readily  extend  loans  for  apartments  but 
are  lncreasln{;ly  reluctant  to  lend  for  single 
homes. 

But  the  desire  of  families  to  have  a  pri- 
vate home,  yard  and  svrimmiug  pool,  if  pos- 
sible, runs  deep,  even  as  many  people  are 
turning  to  apartment  living  out  of  a  desire 
to  get  away  from  oMwing  the  lawn  and  re- 
pairing the  faucets. 

"The  big  Issue  in  De  Kalb  County,"  said 
Georgia  Representative  Elliott  Levltas.  "is 
not  whether  blacks  will  come  In.  It  Is  whether 
apartments  will  come  in." 

And  apartments  are  coming  In.  In  Increas- 
ing numbers. 

The  people  of  the  Outer  City  are  dis- 
turbed, too,  that  they  are  running  out  of 
places  to  move  to.  Many  have  moved  from  a 
farm  or  another  country  to  the  central  city, 
then  to  a  close-in  suburb,  then  to  a  farther- 
out  suburb,  and  they  are  tired  of  moving. 

In  the  small  city  hall  of  Garfield  Heights. 
Ohio,  there  was  a  smell  of  lemon  wax  eis 
Mayor  Raymond  A.  Stachwelcz,  a  short,  stout 
man  meticulously  dressed  in  sport  coat  and 
wide  tie,  looked  out  on  the  manicured  lawns 
and  neat  shops  and  said: 

"We  are  a  community  of  landlovers.  We 
are  mostly  Polish  and  Italians,  all  mixed. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  our  people  moved  out 
from  Cleveland  and  they  consider  this  the 
last  place  for  them.  They  are  determined  to 
stay  here  and  keep  their  houses  as  they  are 
now." 

The  words  and  tone  left  the  impression 
that  no  rational  man  would  bring  high  den- 
sity and  low-Income  families  to  Garfield 
Heights. 

In  the  Outer  City,  each  resident  has  pur- 
sued his  own  dream  and  each  community 
Its  own  goals.  Now  In  the  babble  and  con- 
fusion, there  are  only  the  first  groplngs  for 
order  and  community. 

The  Oxjter  Crrr :  Gbowth  Crtino  Out 

FOR    GTJIDANCE 

(By  Linda  Greenhouse) 

Santa  Ana,  Calet. — Growth,  the  snowball- 
ing, leapfrogging  growth  that  for  so  long  held 
out  to  the  suburbs  the  promise  of  an  end- 
le«ly  prosperous  future,  has  suddenly  devel- 
oi)ed  into  a  shadow  across  the  future. 

Everywhere  In  the  new  outer  cities,  poli- 
ticians, planners  and  residents  of  subdivisions 
that  were  strawberry  patches  or  orange  groves 
less  than  a  generation  ago  are  taking  increas- 
ingly worried  looks  at  the  growth  rates  they 
once  welcomed  and  pointed  to  with  pride. 

Here  In  Orange  County,  the  papulation 
doubled  In  the  last  10  years,  from  700,000  to 
more  than  1.4  million.  But  public  opinion 
has  turned  so  decisively  against  keeping  up 
that  pace  that  the  new  chairman  of  the 
County  Board  of  Siipervtsors  can  make  a 
statement  nearly  unthinkable  a  few  years 
ago. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  tells  us  that 
growth  Is  wonderful."  Robert  Battln  says.  "I 
see  It  as  a  cancer." 

In  the  last  decade,  the  -jmber  of  people 
living  In  the  nation's  suburbs  climbed  from 
55  million  to  76  million. 

The  most  recent  census  figures,  still  \rr\- 
complled.  will  show  that  the  suburbs  con- 
tain more  apartments,  more  office  parks, 
more  hlgh-rl.se  construction  than  ever  before. 
A  29-story  office  tower  In  Towson.  Md..  a  'OS- 
warehouse  industrial  park  outside  Decatur, 
Ga.,  a  plann«d  city  for  430.000  in  Orange 
County  tell  only  a  fraction  of  the  story. 

Thirty  years  ago,  only  2  out  of  every  10 
Americana  lived  in  the  suburbs.  Now  the 
suburbs  claim  4  out  of  every  10.  Only  re- 
cently have  these  people  cmne  to  realize  that 
the  city   they   now   live   In — the   new  Outer 
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City — Is  becoming  the  city  they  thought  they 
lukd  left  behind,  with  many  of  the  acune  prob- 
lems and  responsibiUties. 

They  know  they  cannot  turn  Santa  Ana 
back  into  an  orange  grove,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  would  not  want  to.  People  are  seek- 
ing not  to  reverse  the  tide,  but  to  hold  It — 
or  at  least  to  channel  and  direct  It.  to  soften 
the  Impact. 

But  for  all  the  numbers  and  potential 
power,  the  outer  cities  remain  largely  masses 
of  little  Islands,  unable  to  work  together  to 
harness  the  forces  shaping  the  future. 

So  development  continues  to  accelerate  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  a  Santa  Ana,  which  fears 
that  apartment  construction  may  soon  bring 
In  50,000  new  people,  more  than  It  can  pro- 
vide services  for.  Despite  Mr.  Battln's  fight- 
ing awards,  the  outer  city  Is  not  yet  In  control 
of  Its  future. 

ECOLOCT    MOVEMENT 

The  turn  ag»lnst  growth  was  gaining  mo- 
mentum even  before  the  emergence  of  ecology 
as  an  Issue  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Suburban 
residents,  like  thos«  In  New  Jersey's  Bergen 
County,  as  well  as  California's  Orange  Coun- 
ty, had  already  begun  to  worry  about  the 
traffic  Jams,  the  rising  taxes  to  pay  for  more 
schools  and  pubUc  services,  tiie  spillover  oi 
racial  problems,  the  first  signs  of  what  one 
suburban  planner  calls  "the  spreading  great 
central  crud." 

Now  the  ecology  movement  has  given  these 
worries  a  new  focus  and  momentum  and, 
even  among  conservatives,  a  new  respect- 
ability. 

"Many  politically  conservative  people  want 
the  natural  assets  of  the  county  preserved  for 
their  own  use.  and  don't  want  other  people 
to  come  In  and  glop  It  up."  says  Forest  Dicka- 
son.  director  of  the  Orange  County  Depart- 
ment of  Planning. 

HOUSTON    VIEW 

Even  In  Houston,  which  its  boosters  delight 
in  calling  a  boomtown,  one  of  the  city's 
wealthiest  men  can  muse:  "Houston  Is  stUl 
not  prepared  to  say  no  to  growth,  despite  the 
traffic  and  pollution.  But  I  personally  would 
like  to  see  the  streets  rendered  paasable  and 
the  air  cleared  before  I'd  Invite  anyone  else 
to  come  here." 

And  In  Baltimore  County,  Dan  Colaslno. 
administrative  assistant  to  the  oounty  exec- 
utive, mentioned  a  proposal  to  build  25,000 
units  of  low-income  housing  for  blacks  and 
commented:  "We  don't  even  have  enough 
for  whites.  This  county  Is  growing  very  fast — 
too  damn  fast." 

The  rising  public  wariness  toward  growth 
has  brought  subtle  shifts  in  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  private  market  and  the 
public  planners,  long  the  flabby  stepnihlldren 
of  local  government. 

When  1,700  people  crowd  Into  a  Junior  high 
school  auditorium  In  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  on 
a  Saturday  morning  to  hear  the  Regional  Plan 
Association's  preaentatlon  of  "The  Future  of 
Westchester  Oounty,"  there  is  no  doubt  that 
suburban  residents  care  about  what  planners 
have  to  tell  them. 

When  the  public  outcry  on  behalf  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Planning  Department, 
which  last  fall  removed  large  sections  of  the 
oounty's  vacant  land  from  i>otential  com- 
mercial development,  is  co  great  that  the 
County  Council  has  to  withdraw  the  changes 
it  tried  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  developers, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  planners  have 
acquired  new  miiscle. 

But  visits  and  interviews  around  the 
country  produced  clear  evidence  that,  de- 
spite the  planners'  new  leverage,  the  private 
market  remains  by  far  the  most  powerful 
engine  of  growth,  shaping  the  future  of 
the  new  outer  city  as  It  once  gave  form  to 
the  old. 

The  new  suburban  landscape  Itself — with 
Its  growing  concentration  of  high-rise  office 
buildings,  sprawling  industrial  p>«rks.  lux- 
ury housing  In  planned  unit  developments — 
offers  dramatic  evidence. 

To  support  "high-density"  development  Is 


still  bed  politics  in  most  suburban  areas, 
arousing  such  negative  feelings  that  most 
planners  are  reluctaxit  to  squander  their 
credibility  by  advocating  more  apartments. 
But  the  private  sector  is  not  only  build- 
ing a{>artments  at  an  astonishing  rate;  It  Is 
both  creating  and  satisfying  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing public  demand  for  them. 

MANT    WELCOME    APABTMENTS 

While  many  families  still  live  in  apart- 
ments because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
houses,  an  increasing  number  of  suburban 
middle-class  families  welcome  the  Imagina- 
tive design,  convenience  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities that  the  new  developments  offer. 

"A  child  who  has  grown  up  In  a  typical 
subiirb  has  had  his  fill  of  cutting  all  that 
g^rass,"  said  Clark  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  DeKalb  County 
In  suburban  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Harrison  offers  DeKalb  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  paradox  reflected  around  the 
country — that  suburban  residents  denounce 
apartments  and  seem  to  rush  Into  apart- 
ments at  the  same  time. 

"It's  the  strangest  thing,"  he  said.  "People 
around  here  complain  when  they  can  see  a 
highrlse  building  through  the  trees."  Yet 
apartment  construction  In  DeKalb  is  now 
outpacing  single  family  homes  by  2  to  1 ,  and 
the  ratio  is  certain  to  Increase. 

Just  as  residents  of  the  outer  cities  are 
turning  to  these  new  forms  of  social  organi- 
zation, they  are  looking  to  new  governmental 
struottu-es  to  ease  the  impact  of  the  growth. 

Everywhere  p>eople  talk  as  If  the  forms 
themselves  matter.  In  Cuyahoga  County,  for 
example,  civic  leaders  oompledn  that  county- 
wide  cooperation  on  planning  issues  is  ImpMS- 
Bible  with  Cleveland  and  59  other  towns  and 
cities  to  contend  with. 

But  liberals  In  Baltimore  County,  600 
square  miles  without  a  single  Incorporated 
city,  make  the  opi>osite  complaint.  They  in- 
sist that  the  lack  of  community  governments 
makes  It  harder  for  Individual  views  to  be 
heard. 

Meanwhile,  many  city  leaders  say  that  If 
only  they  had  metropolitan  government — to 
offset  the  flight  of  their  tax  base  and  middle 
class  to  the  suburbs — ^they  would  have  the 
resources  to  solve  their  problems. 

MO    PANACEA  THESE 

But  Houston's  exp>erience  Indicates  that 
structure  alone  can  never  be  the  panacea 
people  seek. 

Houston,  in  effect,  does  have  metropolitan 
government.  A  strong  Texas  law  allows  it  to 
annex  the  areas  which  in  other  states  would 
become  suburban  rings. 

But  instead  of  using  Its  resources  to  attack 
Its  p>overty  problems  or  Improve  its  housing 
and  schools.  It  chooses  to  tax  Itself  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  the  25  largest  cities. 

Its  school  district,  for  example,  spends 
(511  a  pupil  annually,  1300  below  the  na- 
tional average  and  less  than  half  of  Neir 
York's  expenditure. 

EMPHASIS    ON    QUALITT 

The  new  public  concern  about  unlimited 
development  has  challenged  both  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  market.  Govern- 
ment's atten4>ts  to  channel  growth  have 
been  largely  Ineffective.  Tor  Its  part,  the 
private  market  has  reqx>nded  to  the  chal- 
lenge with  new  attention  to  quality  In  plan- 
ning and  design.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
that  change  is  born  of  conviction  or  Is  merely 
a  concession  to  the  mood  of  a  public  no 
longer  willing  to  p>ay  for  unimaginative  ur- 
ban sprawl.  The  final  product  is  the  same, 
and  It  Is  often  stunning. 

Builders  who  admit  that  they  might  once 
have  been  content  to  put  up  rows  of  identical 
little  bouses  say  now  that  they  are  willing 
to  sp>end  the  extra  money  that  quality  design 
requires. 

"Good  architecture  pays  off  fast — and  it 
doesn't  necessarily  cost  that  much  more." 
said  Gerald  D.  Hines,  whose  «50-mllllon  Gal- 


lerla  has  become  a  new  urban  center  six  miles 
southwest  of  downtown  Houston.  "People 
now  pay  that  little  extra  for  quality." 

NEW    PROBLEMS    CREATED 

Nevertheless,  the  very  scale  and  quality 
of  the  new  growth.  ItseU  a  response  to  prob- 
lems of  the  past,  Is  creating  a  problem  that 
may  eventually  make  the  victories  over  pxwr 
design  and  unmanaged  growth  look  pyrrhlc 
indeed. 

Here  in  Santa  Ana,  the  seat  of  Orange 
Oounty,  that  challenge  is  already  drama- 
tically appjarent.  While  Its  papulation  Is 
only  a  tenth  of  the  county's  1.4  million, 
Santa  Ana  already  has  two-thirds  of  the 
black  pmpxUation,  a  third  of  the  welfare  case- 
load and  at  least  a  third  of  the  p>oor  Mexican - 
American  barrloe. 

Even  Its  better  areas,  like  thoae  la  much  of 
the  older  pwrtlons  of  the  county,  are  vul- 
nerable to  change.  Eighty-five  p>er  cent  of 
the  housing  In  Orange  County  has  been  built 
since  1950.  "Like  the  one-horse  shay,  it  will 
all  wear  out  at  once,"  says  Alfred  Bell,  prln- 
clpiel  planner  for  the  County  Planning  De- 
pMirtment.  "Within  the  decade,  our  rehabilita- 
tion needs  will  be  massive." 

And  now  change  stares  Santa  Ana  bard  In 
the  face.  Tlie  city  lies  adjacent  to  the  80,000- 
acre  Irvine  Ranch,  said  to  be  the  single  most 
valuable  p>arcel  of  undevelop>ed  urban  land  in 
the  world,  which  already  Is  being  deveIo;>ed 
into  a  haitdsome,  planned  dty  for  430.000. 

The  city  fears  that  the  Irvine  development 
will  be  a  magnet,  drawing  p>eople  and  re- 
sources away  from  Santa  Ana. 

Unless  the  Irvine  deve]op>er8  can  be  p>er- 
suaded  to  Include  substantial  amounts  of 
low-income  housing  in  their  plans,  says  Carl 
Tliornton,  the  Santa  Ana  city  manager,  "our 
city  win  look  like  downtown  Kansas  City, 
downtown  Detroit." 

And  so  the  cycle  begins  anew.  It  ap>pears  to 
be  a  new  natural  law  that  even  areas  that 
grew  up  as  satellites  to  inner  cities  must,  as 
they  themselves  grow,  create  their  own  i>oor 
cores,  their  own  repositories  for  the  Infirm. 
the  lnc^>able,  the  unwanted. 

Whether  through  lack  of  resources  or  lack 
of  vrill,  if  local  government  remains  i>ower- 
less  to  guide  the  form  or  p>ace  of  growth — 
to  make  siu%  there  is  room  for  the  p>oor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  for  pieople  as  well  as  cars — 
what  is  the  future  for  the  new  outer  cities? 

Will  the  private  market,  motivated  by  tlie 
new  public  desire  for  quality,  be  free  to  cre- 
ate still  newer  forms,  more  daring  and 
imaginative  than  anything  we  h«,ve  yet 
seen — as  different  from  the  present  as  the 
glass  towers  of  New  York's  Lexington  Avenue 
are  from  the  four-story,  red-brick  tenements 
that  preceded  them  a  generation  ago? 

Or.  operating  without  consistent  guide- 
lines for  balancing  public  and  private  needs. 
are  the  develop>er8  of  the  new  cities  bound 
to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  old? 

Or  will  local  communities  themselves,  with 
or  without  coherent  government,  somehow 
be  able  to  compel  virtue  from  the  private 
sector  through  zoning  or  new  government 
forms? 

Edgardo  Contlni.  a  noted  Loe  Angeles 
urbanist,  is  convinced  that  to  rely  on  local 
governments  to  save  the  new  cities  from 
the  fate  of  the  old  is  to  Insure  fallxire. 

"Solutions  have  to  come  from  a  level  higher 
than  the  problem."  he  said.  "Don't  ask  for 
virtue  retail.  Don't  ask  local  communities  to 
martyr  themselves.  You  are  asking  them  to 
be  noble,  and  p>eople  are  not  like  that.  The 
leadership  has  to  come  from  the  top,  from 
the  Federal  Government." 

The  i>ace  of  growth  this  time  around  is 
quicker.  The  scale  is  bigger,  and  the  stakes, 
in  the  Outer  City,  are  vastly  higher. 

As  Prof.  Richard  Balsden,  dean  of  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Irvine,  said  during  dinner  at 
the  resort  enclave  of  Corona  del  Mar: 

"I  came  here  in  flight  from  smog  and  con- 
gestion   and    I've    found   relief    from   both. 
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temporarily.   But   after  this,   I  don't   know 
where  people  will  go. 

"I  dont  know  where  we  caJi  go  from  here." 


ESTABLISHING  A  RURAL-URBAN 
BALANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
newly  established  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  of  which  I  was 
named  chairman,  opened  its  hearings  last 
month,  and  we  were  privileged  to  have 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman,  Gov.  John  A.  Love  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  of  North 
Dakota  appear  before  us  to  testify. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  an  eaiiy  advocate  of 
creating  a  "rural-urban"  balance  in  this 
country  regarding  the  location  of  indus- 
try. Jobs  and  people.  Both  as  Governor 
of  Minnesota  and  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture he  championed  this  concept,  and 
now  his  pioneering  work  is  beginning  to 
pay  off. 

The  Nation  is  awakening  to  the  call. 
It  is  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
interrelationships  that  exist  between 
rural  and  urban  America.  It  is  now  de- 
veloping a  new  perspective — a  "national" 
perspective — regarding  the  approach 
that  must  be  taken  in  revitalizing  both 
our  cities  and  our  countryside,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  proUems  of  both  must  be 
attacked  simultaneously;  otherwise  one 
feeds  the  other  and  both  remain  insolu- 
ble. 

Governor  Love  of  Colorado,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  population  imbalances  that 
have  taken  place  in  his  beautiful  and 
colorful  St9te.  has  ordered  his  State  De- 
velopment Agency  to  discourage  further 
expansion  of  the  "Front  Range"  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  and  to 
encourage  industry  and  people  to  locate 
and  live  elsewhere  in  the  State,  especial- 
ly on  the  western  slope. 

Governor  Guy  of  North  Dakota  has 
long  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
'balanced  national  growth  policy"  In 
this  country.  He  was  the  first  Governor 
to  introduce  a  resolution  at  a  National 
Governors'  Conference  regarding  the 
matter,  a  resolution  that  has  been  intro- 
duced every  ye?r  since  and  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Governors  on  each 
occasion. 

The  messages  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee by  these  gentlemen  reflect  the 
many  years  of  experience,  personal 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  insight  that 
they  possess  regarding  our  Nation's 
growth  and  development  and  what  must 
be  done  in  the  future  to  insure  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
our   citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  presented  by 
these  gentlemen  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  RuTEil  Development  on  April  29, 
1971.  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testmont  Pkbsented  bt  Obviluc  L. 

Fkeeman 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  Senator  Talmadge  for  extending  me  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee today.  Having  spent  so  much  of  my 
time  and  energy  concerning  the  matters  of 


rural  development  and  national  growth 
policy  while  serving  as  Governor  of  Min- 
nesota and  as  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  am  truly  delighted  at  the  formation  of 
this  Rural  Development  Subcommittee.  Dvir- 
ing  those  years  I  was  often  portrayed  as  a 
King  Canute  holding  back  the  tides  of  prog- 
ress and  growth  when  challenging  the 
crowding  of  more  and  more  people  Into  less 
and  less  space  of  our  cities.  However  I  am 
happy  to  note  today  that  many  of  our  na- 
tion's leaders  and  individual  citizens  have 
not  only  Joined  me  In  these  concerns  but 
have  become  genuine  advocates  of  balanced 
national  growth  policy. 

The  additions  of  "HUe  IX  to  the  1970  Agri- 
cultural Act  Biul  Title  vn  to  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  plus 
the  establishment  of  this  Subcommittee,  are 
all  evidence  that  the  Congress  intends  to 
meet  Its  leadership  responsibilities  concern- 
ing the  future  development  and  growth  of 
our  nation. 

In  1790,  19  of  every  30  Americans  lived  and 
worked  In  rural  areas  of  our  country.  It  was 
not  until  1930  that  urban  population  caught 
up  with  rural  population. 

Tbt  shift  from  rural  to  urban  America 
began  early  In  our  history,  but  It  was  not 
until  World  War  II  that  the  exodus  from 
the  countryside  assumed  dramatic  propor- 
tions. In  the  ten  years  from  1940  to  1960  no 
less  than  11  million  Americans  moved  off 
the  farms. 

Since  1960  the  rural  population  has  re- 
mained at  about  66  million  people,  but  the 
farm  segment  of  that  population  has  con- 
tinued to  shrink  and  now  makes  up  less 
than  6%  of  the  total. 

For  many  years  the  movement  from  the 
land  to  the  cities  was  voluntary.  It  was 
also  a  healthy  trend,  for  the  growth  of  the 
great  urban  centers  was  a  key  faictor  in  the 
phenomenal  economic  development  of  this 
nation. 

But  then  the  pendulum  overswung.  The 
phenomenal  technological  advances  made  in 
agriculture,  mining  and  timbering  In  the 
last  30  years  sharply  reduced  the  number 
of  people  needed  In  those  occupations  and 
In  ancillary  trades  and  greatly  accelerated 
the  migration  from  the  countryside  to  the 
city. 

There  ever-swelling  ntunbers  are  smother- 
ing the  cities'  valiant  efforts  to  fight  them- 
selves free  of  the  endless  problem  of  too 
many  people  for  too  little  space  at  the  same 
time  the  exodus  is  leaving  in  Its  wake  a 
decimated  rural  America  ...  a  countryside 
bereft  of  opportunity  and  empty  of  people. 

In  terms  of  ability  and  training  the  mi- 
grants from  rural  America  to  the  metrop- 
olis have  been  primarily  the  best-equipped 
and  the  least  equipped.  The  departure  of 
the  best  sapped  the  strength  and  dulled  the 
promise  and  potential  of  rural  America.  The 
arrival  of  the  worst  compounded  the  prob- 
lems of  cities  already  sorely  tried  by  un- 
planned growth. 

Each  feeds  the  other,  and  If  the  trend  to 
megalopolis  continues  for  the  next  thirty 
years,  upwards  to  100  million  more  Americans 
will  be  stacked  onto  the  140  million  already 
living  In  our  cities  and  suburbs.  To  look  at 
it  another  way,  if  these  hundred  million 
Americans  were  to  live  in  newly  created 
communities,  a  city  the  size  of  Columbia. 
Maryland  (10,000)  would  have  to  be  created 
every  day  for  the  next  thirty  years. 

It  Is  understandable  that  we  are  perplexed 
and  frustrated.  No  nation  In  history  has  ever 
been  so  productive  or  so  wealthy.  Yet  the 
fact  that  26  million  Americans  live  In  pov- 
erty literally  stares  at  us  with  dulled  eyes 
from  the  screen  of  the  television  documen- 
tary. The  crisis  of  environment  burdens  o\ir 
conscience.  Most  of  us  have  seen  the  sign 
"Polluted  Water — No  Swimming",  and  we 
have  seen  the  green  scum  on  the  lake,  the 
guUy-washed  hillside,  and  the  smog  over  the 
city. 

We  are  troubled  as  a  nation  because  it 


need  not  have  happened  this  way.  We  are 
vaguely  aware  that  we  could  have  shaped 
our  society  with  consideration  for  resources, 
people  and  space,  demanding  quality  as  well 
as  quantity.  Instead,  we  have  rushed  peU- 
meU  in  pursuit  of  "Progress",  piling  more 
and  more  people  into  less  and  less  space  on 
economic  grounds  that  have  been  made  ob- 
solete by  modern  transportation  and  com- 
munication. 

During  the  19th  century,  we  had  a  nationaX 
population  settlement  policy  ...  a  policy  of 
encouraging  people  to  move  westward  ...  a 
policy  fortified  by  the  promise  of  opportu- 
nity and  land  grants  However,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  20th  century!  We  not 
only  have  lacked  any  such  policy  in  this 
century,  but  have  even  failed  to  appreciate 
Its  absence! 

Some  people  are  afraid  of  "planning".  Well, 
let  me  say  to  those  who  express  such  fears, 
that  the  very  worst  planning  In  the  world 
could  not  have  made  our  cities  and  country- 
side any  worse  than  they  are  today. 

Myriads  of  decisions  are  being  made  and 
billions  of  dcrilars  are  being  expended  today 
with  little  or  no  thought  being  given  to 
the  Impact  they  have  on  the  "quality  of  life" 
of  the  total  community,  region,  or  nation. 
This  process  of  uncoordinated,  unplanned 
and  thoughtless  action  has  been  the  real 
basis  of  our  nation's  "crisis"  in  housing, 
energy,  crime,  transportation,  education, 
health  care,  welfare,  and  environment. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  some  do,  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  trend  to  megalopcdis  is  In- 
evitable. Certainly,  a  nation  that  has  success- 
fully explored  outer  space  for  ten  years  and 
has  landed  men  on  the  moon  can  muster 
the  energy  and  technology  to  create  a  life 
on  earth  that  otTers  opportunity  and  some- 
thing of  grace  for  all — a  life  of  quality.  We 
must  learn  to  accept  as  a  fact  that  land, 
as  space  to  live  in,  is  scarce  and  taking  prior- 
ity over  our  older  concept  of  land  as  an 
extractive  resource — to  be  farmed  or  mined. 

We  made,  as  a  n«tlon,  a  clear  commitment 
to  reach  the  moon,  and  we  did  it.  When  the 
crews  of  Apollo  11  thru  14  rode  that  10- year 
•25  billion  commitment  through  the  void  of 
space,  the  earth  they  saw  appeared  as  a  clean, 
blue-green  sphere,  tranquil  in  the  serene 
black  sky.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  view 
here  of  the  earth  Itself  can't  be  as  enchant- 
ing. What  Is  required  la  at  least  an  equally 
firm  commitment — a  decision  to  take  our 
national  fingers  out  of  the  leaking  dikes  and 
go  to  work  with  both  hands  rebuilding  them. 
We  must  shake  off  what  John  W.  Gardner 
has  aptly  described  as  our  "paralysis  of  will." 

Here,  I  believe,  are  the  things  that  we  can, 
and  must,  do,  to  reverse  what  President 
Nixon,  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
called  the  "emptying  out" — of  the  vast  areas 
of  rural  America — of  its  people  and  its 
promise. 

First  we  must  recognize  that  the  relation- 
ship of  people  to  people,  and  people  to  living 
and  breathing  space  is  a  nationwide  chal- 
lenge. That  means  our  policies  must  be  based 
on  nationvride  geography,  and  not  Just  polit- 
ical geography.  We  must  achieve  what  I  call 
a  rural-urban,  or  people-space,  balance.  We 
now  have,  and  will  continue  to  have  space 
to  spare,  that  Is,  If  we  properly  plan  its  use. 
But  we  cannot  use  it  properly  if  in  plan- 
ning space,  it  Is  constrained  by  the  city 
limits,  the  county  line  or  the  State  border. 
We  need  a  national  growth  and  settlement 
policy  covering  the  geographic  diatrilmtion  of 
economic  opportunity,  jobs  and  people.  That 
policy  must  be  guided  and  facilitated  at  the 
Federal  level  and  flow  to  the  states,  counQes, 
cities  and  smaller  communities,  not  as  a 
flood  to  Inundate  them,  but  as  a  stream  on 
which  they  can  float  constructive  remedies 
and  man  their  own  oars  to  help  reach  the 
national  goal. 

Until  we  have  an  active  national  policy 
and  with  commitment  of  national  reeourcea, 
the  problems  of  city  and  countryside  will  re- 
main   insoluble.    The    interaction    between 
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them  will  continue  to  compound  the  prob- 
lems of  each.  It  is  past  the  time  for  rhetoric. 
We  must  create  a  national  policy  with  a 
capacity  to  coordinate  a  national  effort,  de- 
signed to  use  the  combined  resources  of  gov- 
ernment, business  and  205  million  plus  peo- 
ple to  erase  the  damaging  effects  of  fifty 
years  of  unplanned  growth,  and  to  create  a 
land  where  Americans  can  live  at  ease  with 
each  other  and  their  environment. 

Ii  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
to  do  this  will  take  a  total  national  effort 
with  participation  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, the  private  sector  of  our  economy,  the 
professions,  organized  labor,  and  individual 
men  and  women  and  young  people  every- 
where. 

So  far,  we  have  gotten  little  more  than 
words  these  past  two  years  in  this  regard 
from  the  White  House.  Although  I  took  some 
encouragement  from  President  Nixon's  State 
of  the  Union  Message  to  the  Congress  In  1970 
and  on  a  few  other  occasions  since,  he  has 
not  spelled  out  any  specific  program  as  to 
how  we  achieve  a  "balanced  national  growth 
pattern"  in  this  country.  While  his  "revenue 
sharing"  propKxals  may  offer  some  financial 
relief  to  state  and  local  government,  they 
fall  to  make  any  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "national  growth  policy." 

The  addition  of  TlUe  IX  to  the  1970  Agri- 
cultural Act  hopefully  should  help  begin  to 
shed  some  light  on  what  is  .  .  .  and  Is  not 
.  .  .  happening  throughout  Rural  America 
today!  But,  more  Importantly,  through  the 
efforts  of  this  Subcommittee,  attention  can 
now  be  focused  on  what  specifically  must  be 
done  not  only  to  curtail  further  migration 
from  the  countryside  to  our  big  cities,  but 
to  reverse  It. 

To  accept  this  challenge  of  a  nationwide 
effort  by  and  for  a  people  and  their  land 
would  be  to  mount  a  revolution — not  the 
violent  kind,  but  nonetheless  one  to  quicken 
the  spirit  and  kindle  hope  equally  with  that 
of  1776,  and  with  equally  far  reaching  effects. 
We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  time  to  con- 
tinue our  reflections  on  the  subject — also, 
words  are  not  enough!  Action  is  deq>erately 
needed,  and  nowl  Therefore,  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend that  the  following  steps  be  taken: 

1.  Stimulate  town  and  country  govern- 
ments to  improve  local  community  seroicea 
and  to  develop  their  /lUfnan  resources.  Al- 
though numerous  efforts  were  launched  and 
great  strides  made  during  the  last  ten  years 
to  assist  smaller  towns  to  Improve  com- 
munity medical,  educational,  housing,  util- 
ities, and  recreation  services,  much  more  Is 
desperately  needed  In  this  regard  to  meet  our 
natlonsLl  requirements.  If  a  community 
wishes  to  attract  industry  and  the  Jobs  that 
accompany  it,  it  must  be  able  to  provide  an 
adequate  amount  and  quality  of  such  basic 
services.  This  often  requires  that  the  com- 
munity increase  Ita  taxes  to  finance  the 
development  or  enhancement  of  such  serv- 
ices. Most  of  our  smaUer  and  medium-sized 
communities  either  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  take  such  action.  Although  many  have 
been  encouraged  to  move  In  this  direction, 
with  the  help  of  federal  and  state  financial 
assistance,  such  has  been  more  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  Some  36,000  rural  com- 
munities now  lack  modem  central  water 
systems,  and  44,000  lack  adequate  waste  dis- 
posal systems.  There  are  43  doctors  for  every 
100.000  residents  of  isolated  rural  areas,  com- 
pared to  171  for  every  100.000  residents  of 
large  metropolitan  areas.  The  same  poor 
record  essentially  applies  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  human  resources  of  these 
communities.  Welfare  assistance  programs 
are  usually  minimal  educational  standards 
low,  and  few  training  opportunities  exist  for 
upgrading  or  diversifying  Job  sklUs.  Schools 
in  small  town  and  rural  areas  still  lag  behind 
those  of  the  larger  cities  in  facilities,  curric- 
ula, budgets  and  teacher  pay.  This  eauca- 
tional  gap  not  only  handicaps  millions  of  our 
young  people  in  learning  how  to  live  succees- 
fuUy  as  human  beings,  but  nearly  ruins  thilr 


ability  to  win  the  better  Jobs  In  a  society 
where  skills  are  at  a  premium. 

It  Is  necessary  to  develop  oi^Mtolty  In 
every  non-metropolitan  area  to  provide  basic 
education,  as  well  as  training  and  counseling 
service  for  all.  A  number  of  statea  have 
pioneered  the  concept  of  community  two- 
year  c(^leges  and  training  institutes  wh«r« 
young  people  can  have  greater  aocess  to 
higher  education,  make  np  deficiencies  or  pre- 
pare for  Jobs  requiring  special  skills.  The  con- 
cept has  been  proven — the  program  mtist  now 
be  extended  to  reach  all  of  town  and  country 
US.A. 

Employees  and  employers  are  increasingly 
becoming  more  Inslstant  on  having  a  full 
range  of  high-quality  services  available  to 
them  in  order  to  satisfy  their  Individual,  aa 
well  as  family  and  corporate  needs.  A  failure 
to  create  or  maintain  such  services,  will  make 
it  impossible  to  achieve  any  progress  toward 
creating  new  national  settlement  patterns.  A 
combined  local,  state  and  Federal  effort,  in 
cooperation  with  the  private  sector,  supply- 
ing both  financial  and  technical  aaalstanoe, 
will  be  required  to  create  and  maintain  such 
servloee. 

3.  gruxniro^e  the  development  of  local 
leadership  within  smaller  cammunltiea  and 
areas  having  growth  potential.  A  major 
deterent  to  economic  and  social  progress 
within  many  of  oar  smaller  and  medium- 
sized  communities  today  Is  the  extreme  con- 
servatism of  their  local  officials  and  com- 
munity leaderstilp.  Progress  to  many  of  these 
individuals  is  "keeping  tilings  Jtist  as  they 
are."  Even  when  they  poaaess  the  desire  and 
wilUngneas  to  encourage  community  growth, 
they  often  lack  the  understanding  and  skills 
required  to  make  it  happen.  Special  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  to  train  and  aaaist 
local  leaders  in  the  skUls  of  community  plan- 
ning and  public  administration.  Some  state 
governments  and  foundations  already  have 
recognized  the  need,  and  are  increasingly 
supporting  leadership  training  endeavora  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  North  Carolina 
Institute  of  Government  is  one  such  effort. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  also  has 
come  to  reaUze  that  many  of  Its  Community 
Action  Programs  were  failing  or  falling  short 
because  local  program  leaders  failed  to  stim- 
ulate and  direct  the  community  action  that 
would  make  the  programs  work.  As  a  result, 
OEO  has  since  funded  efforts  to  teach 
leaders  how  to  lead. 

Also,  incentives  should  be  developed  to 
help  retain  and  attract  well  educated  young 
people  to  these  smaller  communities  so  they 
can  begin  preparing  to  move  Into  the  lestd- 
erahlp  and  professional  positions  of  these 
communities. 

3.  Enlist  the  cooperation  of  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  to  stabilize  and  reduce  their  popu- 
lation. More  and  more  big  city  mayors,  leg- 
islators and  residents  are  beginning  to  dem- 
onstrate and  voice  their  concerns  about  the 
continued  growth  of  their  commiinltles. 
Oregon  Oovo^or  Tom  McCall  was  recently 
quoted  In  the  New  York  Times  as  telling  peo- 
ple today  "Come  and  visit  us  again  and  again, 
but  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  come  here  to 
live."  In  Florida,  State  Senate  President 
Jerry  Thomas  was  recently  quoted  as  Eaylng 
"Florida  no  longer  desires  to  be  known  as 
the  fastest  growing  state  in  the  union.  We 
have  our  hands  full  taking  care  of  over  6.8 
million  permanent  residents  without  en- 
couraging more."  And,  In  Colorado  Governor 
John  A.  Love  has  announced  that  the  Stat« 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Development 
will  no  longer  promote  the  "Front  Range", 
the  area  east  of  the  Rockies  which  includes 
Denver.  Instead,  industry  will  be  sought  for 
less  developed  regions  in  the  state. 

The  quality  of  life  In  our  larger  cities  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  as  long  as  no  effort 
is  initiated  to  curtail  further  expansion  of 
their  population  and  industrial  growth.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  when 
a  city  gets  too  big,  diseconomles-of-scale 
begin  to  occur.  More  and  more  we  see  per 
capita  taxes  spiralling  upward  in  our  larger 


communities,  white  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  services  continue  to  decline. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  quantify  eome 
of  these  diseconomles-of-scale.  According 
to  one  study,  police  protection  coeta  $4.60  per 
capita  in  cities  with  100.000  to  300,000  peo- 
ple, and  918.40  per  ci4>lt*— almost  five  times 
as  much — In  cities  of  600,000  to  1 ,000,000.  In 
New  York  City,  the  cost  is  $3930  per  capita — 
almost  nine  times  as  much  as  In  a  city  of  100,- 
000  to  300.000.  Similar  cost  rises  are  fcund 
for  hospital  and  other  services. 

When  a  New  Yorker  moves  to  the  suburbs 
he  coets  the  city  f21,000.  In  capital  outlay 
to  provide  facilities  so  he  can  drive  to  and 
from  work  in  the  city  every  day.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  the  cost  of  every  added  com- 
muter is  even  higher — $33,000.  Contrast  that 
with  the  $500,000  street  Department  budget 
for  an  entire  year  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
a  city  of  60,000. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Taxpayers  Association  revealed  that 
for  every  1000  residents  added  to  the  county, 
the  county  government  records  a  net  deficit 
of  about  $800,000  in  capital  costs. 

As  Mayor  Davis  of  Kansas  City  has  said, 
"A  city  can  get  too  big  simply  because  the 
cost  of  providing  services  Increases  all  out 
of  proportion  to  total  population  growth. 
This  becomes  perfectly  clear  when  put  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  which  is  about  $130  a  year  in 
ir»niuMi  City.  In  a  city  twice  this  size,  per 
ca{>lta  cost  would  rise  to  more  than  $300 
a  person." 

Continued  increases  in  population  within 
our  already  overcrowded  cities,  combined 
with  expected  increases  in  per  capita  income 
and  expenditures,  will  result  In  demands  on 
our  nation's  resources  and  Impact  on  our 
environment  that  coxild  be  catastrophic  In 
dimension.  More  people  with  more  money  in 
leas  space  will  surely  mean  less  opportunity 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 
Unless  something  Is  done  soon  to  relieve 
these  preesures  theee  cities  will  become  un- 
manageable as  communities  and  Intolerable 
as  plaees  In  which  to  live. 

We  should  pay  more  attention  to  what  is 
happening  in  Europe  In  this  regard.  Ihe  mas- 
ter plan  of  London,  England,  actually  calls  for 
fewer  people.  London's  poptilatlon  fell  from 
8.6  mUllon  In  1939  to  8  mlUlon  in  1901  and 
Is  now  estimated  at  7J  million.  Further  re- 
ductions are  planned,  with  some  planning 
experts  favoring  a  drop  to  6  million  by  the 
mid-1980^.  The  Strategic  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  the  Greater  London  Council  states  last 
year  "Our  task  Is  to  create  an  acceptable 
environment  for  our  people  and  allow  London 
to  function,  and  If  we  cannot  do  this  ade- 
quately for  7  million,  we  have  to  ac- 
cept an  even  smaUer  population."  Greater 
London's  400,000  acres  are  locked  by  law  in 
a  green  belt  of  parks,  pastures  and  foresta 
The  Council  plans  to  keep  It  that  way  to 
avoid  American-type  urban  sprawl. 

4.  Take  deltberate  action  to  create  new 
economic  opportunities  within  town  and 
country  America:  Job  patterns  determine 
where  people  live.  Although  the  ecooMnic 
forces  that  control  where  employers  create 
those  Job  patterns  are  undergoing  change 
they  still  by-and-Iarge  tend  to  limit  the  op- 
tions of  industry,  favoring  the  larger  cities. 
Without  incentives  and  leadership  from  gov- 
ernment, these  patterns  will  llktiy  continue 
to  be  reinforced — ^resulting  In  more,  not  lees, 
concentration  of  people  In  our  already  over- 
impacted  and  congested  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. 

Government  Is  probably  less  subject  to  the 
same  economic  forces  that  control  Industry 
location  decisions  and  is  uniquely  suited  to 
initiate  an  effort  immediately  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  smaller  and  medium-sized  communi- 
ties in  the  location  of  new  Installations  and 
facilities.  The  same  should  triply  when  re- 
locating existing  facilities  or  In  the  awarding 
of  Its  procurement  contracts.  By  taking  such 
action.  Government  can  both  demonstrate  to 
Industry  the  merits  of  such  decentralisation 
as  well  as  provide  business  with  some  spin- 
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off  beoefita.  Through  such  action.  Govern- 
ment can  malie  a  major  contribution  to  the 
development  of  nonmetropoUtan  growth 
centers  consistent  with  national  policy  of 
environmental  development.  In  fact,  ever; 
Government  policy  or  program  should  be 
measured  in  terms  of  how  It  can  be  ad- 
ministered to  help  Improve  and  restore  the 
balance  between  people  and  living  space.  The 
impact  of  government  policies  on  which 
people  live — and  how  they  live — has  seldom 
been  appreciated.  But  you  need  only  to  look 
at  Huntsvtlle.  Alabama,  or  the  manned  space 
flight  center  at  Houston,  Texas,  to  under- 
stand the  power  of  one  government  decision 
to  transform  communities  and  lives.  Expen- 
ditures for  the  functions  of  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  comprise  more  than  20  To 
of  our  nation's  gross  national  product  today. 
Government — local,  state  and  federal — Is  our 
btgge3t  business  and  In  Its  business  dealings, 
it  should  take  the  lead — be  the  model — to 
launch  an  intelligent  national  population 
settlement  policy  and  pattern. 

New  Incentives  are  also  needed  to  en- 
-lourage  Industry  to  locate  more  of  its  new 
plants  and  facilities  in  town  and  country 
America.  New  national  tax  incentives,  in- 
cluding liberalized  depreciation  allowances, 
environmental  Impact  restrictions,  and  other 
special  location  subsidies  and  assistance 
should  be  developed  and  made  available  to 
Industry  to  encourage  its  location  in  less 
populated  areas  of  our  nation.  The  cleaner 
air.  cleaner  water,  more  elbow  room  and 
available  work  force  in  town  and  country 
America  should  comprise  powerful  added 
inducements  to  Industry  to  locate  there. 
However,  we  must  recognize  that  some  help 
from  Government  will  likely  be  needed  to 
get  Industry's  cooperation.  Also,  we  must  rec- 
ognize In  doing  so  that  haphazard  indus- 
trialization of  these  areas  would  be  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  that  we  have  allowed  to  h^- 
pen  In  our  larger  cities  and  suburbs.  Cau- 
tion must  be  taken  in  planning  efforts  in 
this  regard  to  assure  that  a  proper  mix  of 
Industries  and  Jobs  is  created.  We  do  not 
want  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  "one 
Industry"  or  "company"  towns,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  pirate  Industries  from  one  part  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

5.  Prwide  increaaed  levels  and  new  meth- 
ods of  ilnancial  public  and  private  invest- 
ments to  support  national  growth  and  re- 
settlement policies: 

Although  implementing  an  effort  of  this 
magnitude  will  require  billions  of  dollars, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  purpose  in 
this  case  Is  to  provide  development  fliiancing 
which  is  to  be  implemented  within  a  "plan- 
ning" context  that  embraces  national,  re- 
gional, state,  and  community  objectives.  As 
opposed  to  the  manner  In  which  such  expen- 
ditures are  made  currently,  oommunltles 
would  be  able  to  proceed  with  their  develop- 
ment efforts,  based  upon  priorities  and 
plans — a  process  which  should  permit  the 
development  of  more  and  higher  quality  serv- 
ices, at  far  less  cost — both  social  and  eco- 
nomic. To  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
such  an  undertaking,  a  special  financial  sys- 
tem should  be  developed  with  the  help  of 
the  Federal  Government.  A  special  Town 
and  Country  Development  Bank  should  be 
created,  similar  to  the  National  Urban 
Development  Bank  that  already  has  been 
suggested,  which  could  be  financed  through 
funds  subscribed  from  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  from  private  sources. 
Federal  under- writing  of  the  unusual  risk 
elements  that  will  be  Involved  in  meeting 
development  challenges  would  provide  such 
a  bank  with  the  borrowing  and  lending 
authority  to  do  the  Job.  B^ventualIy,  a  ten 
billion  dollar  loan  fund  might  be  made  avail- 
able. There  is  nothing  entirely  new  in  this 
public-private  approach.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  created  over  50  years  ago 
by  Federal  legislation  to  help  farmers,  has 
loans  outstanding  of  over  13  billion  and  a  net 
worth  of  about  1.7  billion.  It  has  repaid 
the  Federal  caiptal  and  now  operates  with- 


out subsidy.  The  system  Is  now  wholly- 
owned  by  its  farmer -borrowers. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  funds  that 
would  be  provided  to  start  this  developntent 
bank,  funds  oould  also  be  generated  through 
the  sale  of  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  would  be  sold  by  the 
Bank  to  private  investors.  These  banks  could 
then:  a)  guarantee  loans  made  through 
private  lenders  for  oommunlty  and  district- 
wide  development  and  Improvement;  b) 
fund  non-profit  community  development 
corporations  whose  purpose  it  would  be  to 
Improve  and  establish  new  community  in- 
stutlons  and  services;  c)  fund  semi-public 
housing  and  recreational  development  corpo- 
rations; d)  provide  loans  to  industry  and 
businessmen  who  are  willing  to  establish  or 
relocate  businesses  in  smaller  communities; 
e)  provide  direct  loans  to  communities  for 
special  community  facilities  and  services; 
and,  f)  provide  a  full  range  of  technical 
and  planning  assistance  to  those  groups  or 
Individuals  eligible  to  borrow  money  from 
the  bank.  Such  banks,  with  an  assured 
source  of  funds,  would  encourage  long-range 
planning  for  area  development  purposes, 
which  is  now  discouraged  because  the  re- 
sources to  implement  those  plans  are  often 
not  available. 

6.  Create  a  new  national  and  regional  plan- 
ning framevDork  to  develop  and  coordinate 
planning  efforts  to  assure  consistency  uHth 
national,  regional,  state,  and  local  objectives: 

There  are  thousands  of  Individual  projects, 
programs,  and  area  planning  efforts  operat- 
ing at  various  political  subdivision  levels 
within  our  country  today.  However,  few  of 
them  are  related,  coordinated,  or  Integrated 
Into  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
planning  effort.  If  national  growth  poUcles, 
embodjrlng  resettlement  objectives,  are  to  be 
pursued  with  any  degree  of  effectiveness,  a 
workable  planning  framework  must  be  estab- 
lished to  help  assure  that  government.  In- 
dustry, and  Individual  decisions  affecting 
those  objectives,  are  kept  consistent  with 
them..  A  National  planning  policy  is  necessary 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  what 
happens  in  one  region  affects  another.  The 
Atmosphere  Sciences  Research  Center  tells 
lis,  for  example,  that  the  last  clear  air  in  the 
United  States — noted  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona — 
disappeared  six  years  ago.  the  victim  of  air 
pollution  from  the  California  coast  And 
there  are  our  rivers,  running,  as  many  of 
them  do.  through  several  states,  one  bisecting 
almost  the  entire  nation  where  local  agencies 
alone  cannot  control  pollution  without  na- 
tional guidelines. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  begin  to  tie  together 
and  Implement  action  of  government  with 
that  of  local  people  would  be  a  system  of  re- 
gional Institutes,  which  In  themselves  could 
be  located  In  small  or  medium-sized  growth 
oriented  communities  to  agument  their 
growth.  These  Institutes  could  provide  re- 
search, training  of  professional  planners  and 
public  administrators,  help  develop  local 
leadership,  and  supply  technical  and  con- 
sultant services — each  tailored  especially  for 
the  region  In  which  it  Is  located.  They  should 
be  funded,  initially  at  least,  by  the  Federal 
Government  because  their  benefits  would 
cross  state  lines.  However,  the  states  served 
by  each  inartltute  should  participate  In  Its 
management.  operation  and  funding. 
Through  such  a  consortia,  new  techniques, 
institutions  and  systems  might  be  developed 
to  provide  a  basis  for  an  eventual  higher 
level  of  civilization  In  this  country — one 
which  takes  Into  accoimt  an  Individual's 
concern  for  the  qtiallty  of  his  entire  environ- 
ment, not  Just  one  or  another  part  of  It. 
Through  such  Institutes  It  also  might  be 
possible  to  break  the  barriers  of  political 
boundaxiee — local,  county  and  state — that  of- 
ten stifle  the  orderly  development  of  many 
communities. 

DesignaUon  by  President  Nixon  of  ten 
multi-states  regions  to  expedite  delivery  of 
services  offered  by  Federal  Departments  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  However,  what 


Is  required  is  a  more  specific  planrtlng  and 
development  system  within  which  Federal, 
state,  multi-county,  county  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  Interact  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  results  for  aU  the  people.  Therefore, 
these  newly  created  multi-state  Federal  Re- 
gions might  be  transformed  Into  Regional 
Planning  and  Development  Commissions 
similar  to  the  existing  New  England,  Appala- 
chian, Coastal  Plains,  Upper  Great  lAkes, 
Ozark  and  Four  Comer  Commission,  whlch^ 
when  tied  together  vrith :  l )  the  administra- 
tion and  delivery  of  federal  and  state  serv- 
ices; 2)  a  system  or  regional  Institutes;  and 
3 )  a  Town  and  County  Development  Banking 
System,  would  form  a  new  basis,  or  nation- 
wide framework,  for  restructuring  existing 
geographic  settlement  patterns  in  the  nation. 

One  closing  point  I  would  refer  to  our 
national  leaders.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  rural 
America  who  need  help  now,  and  they  need 
it  as  badly  as  any  of  the  deprived  in  the 
cities.  Unprepared,  untrained,  unemployed 
or  underemployed,  many  hungry,  they  can- 
not wait  for  actions  that  will  help  them  in 
a  few  years  or  longer.  They  must  have  In- 
terim help  now.  This  means  an  all-out  effort 
to  provide  all  Americans  In  need  the  basic 
necessities  of  food,  shelter  and  health  care. 
It  means  giving  them  access  to  training  that 
will  build  their  skills,  and,  most  Important, 
give  them  hope,  without  which  no  develop- 
ment, community,  or  human,  is  jKJssible.  It 
means  an  Investment  In  humanity — an  in- 
credibly small  Investment  In  terms  of  Gross 
National  Product  and  In  terms  of  the  aver- 
age annual  incomes  of  the  non-poor.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  January, 
1969,  estimated  that  if  the  non-poor  would 
cut  their  average  annual  increase  In  real 
Income — not  Income,  but  merely  Increases  In 
Income — from  3  percent  to  2V2  percent.  w;th 
the  difference  going  to  the  poor,  this  nation 
could  quite  soon  be  free  of  poverty. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  food,  to 
health,  to  education  and  to  dignity — the 
right,  as  someone  put  it,  to  die  a  timely 
death  unhurried  by  malnutrition  or  the  lack 
of  health  care.  There  are  no  barriers  to  this 
recreated  America  today  except  the  single  one 
without  which  It  cannot  be  achieved — na- 
tional apathy. 

What  I  have  set  forth  is  but  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  course  we  must  take  If  we  are  to 
restore  a  people  and  their  land  and  cease 
being  pawns  of  our  own  progress  and  slaves 
of  our  own  technology.  There  are  no  simple 
responses  to  the  problems  that  beset  us.  but 
I  believe  that  the  purpo£eful  planned  use  of 
the  space  and  the  resources  of  America  for 
the  people,  and  on  a  total  national  basis, 
holds  the  basic  solution. 

We  cannot  paste  new  labels  on  old  ap- 
proaches and  call  the  Job  done.  It  will  take  a 
serious  national  effort  in  the  barn-raising 
spirit  of  an  earlier  day.  Everyone  must  i»ar- 
tlclpate.  Congress  has  provided  an  Important 
beginning  and  the  President  some  good  in- 
tentions. However,  as  I  said  before,  words  are 
not  enough.  Action  is  what  the  nation  needs 
If  It  Is  to  achieve  a  higher  and  better  quality 
of  life  for  Its  people. 

Testimont  of  the  Honorablx  John  A.  Lovk 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  offer  you  my  thoughts  In  an 
area  of  great  concern,  both  in  Colorado  and 
nationally. 

I  know  that  each  of  you  is  cognizant  of  the 
problems  attendant  upwn  further  concen- 
tration In  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  our 
nation's  population,  for  I  have  read  many  of 
your  public  statements  In  this  regard.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  persuaded  that  any  sizable 
percentage  of  our  population  Is  equally 
knowledgeable,  and  I  believe  that  these  prob- 
lems and  potential  solutions  to  them,  com- 
prise one  of  the  most  Important  areas  for 
concerted  effort  with  which  we  can  deal  at 
this  time  in  our  history. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  quote  the  rate  of 
urbanization  which  has  occurred  in  the  past, 
and  which  still  continues,  for  I  am  sure  that 
these  statistics  are  already  a  part  ot  your 
record.  Only  briefly  wUl  I  mention  th*t  we 
all  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
in  our  great  metropolitan  areas  and  the  need 
for  attention,  at  all  levels  of  government, 
that  these  problems  demand.  However,  sim- 
ply to  concentrate  on  the  New  York  City- 
type  of  problem  without  attempting  to  do 
something  about  the  continual  movement 
from  rural  and  small-town  America  to  the 
cities,  seems  to  me  to  be  dealing  with  the 
symptoms,  as  difficult  and  painful  as  they 
may  be,  without  getting  anywhere  near  the 
root  of  the  problem. 

Obvlotisly,  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  large  cities  In  the  United  States,  and 
equally  obviously,  large  cities  will  continue 
to  have  problems.  But  the  problems  we  have 
now  will  only  magnify  imless  we  devls«  ways 
by  which  growth  can  be  planned  and  pro- 
ductively channeled. 

To  do  otherwise,  simply  accept  the  com- 
mon forecast  that  a  greater  and  greater  per- 
centage of  our  population  will  be  concen- 
trated on  a  smaller  and  smaller  percentage 
of  our  land.  Is  to  give  up. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  too  extreme  to 
say  that  New  York  City,  for  example,  has  al- 
most come  to  the  point  where  It  is  no  longer 
viable  as  a  social  organization;  If  it  Is  not  In 
truth  ungovernable,  at  the  very  least.  It  Is 
most  difficult  to  govern.  The  traditional 
American  epic  that  bigger  is  better  seems  to 
have  run  its  course.  It  is  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  tremendous  concentrations  of 
people  create  economic  problems,  social 
problems,  psychological  problems  and  per- 
haps even  biological  problems.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment need  to  devise  policies  of  popula- 
tion dispersal  which  vrtll  give  to  those  who 
presently  live,  and  those  who  would  like  to 
live,  in  rural  and  small  town  America,  the 
chance  to  do  so. 

The  thought  that  the  government  should 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  distributing 
population  may,  at  first  glance,  seem  radical, 
but  I  recall,  as  do  you — for  I  believe  It  has 
already  been  sUted  here — that  such  policies 
are  not  new  to  this  nation.  The  Homestead 
Act,  for  instance,  and  similar  expressions  of 
federal  policy,  did  more  to  move  people  Into 
new  and  unpopulated  areas  than  even  the 
dramatic  and  emotional  gold  rushes.  We  need 
such  a  policy  today,  couched  in  terms  rele- 
vant to  the  present  and  to  our  future. 

In  discussing  the  problem.  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  something  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, not  only  because  It  is  the  area  of 
which  I  am  most  knowledgeable,  but  also  to 
suggest  to  you  that  it  can.  in  a  general  way, 
serve  both  as  a  model  and  a  microcosm  of 
the  nation  and  its  problems  in  this  area  of 
deep  mutual  concern. 

Just  as  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  poptila- 
tlon  growth  has  not  been  the  problem — ^we 
grew  some  25%  In  population  in  the  last 
decade — It  is  in  the  distribution  of  that 
population,  and  of  that  growth,  where  prob- 
lems He.  The  relatively  few  counties  along 
the  Eastern  face  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
which  bisect  the  SUte  of  Colorado  contain 
about  1 .760.000  residents.  The  balance  of  the 
population  of  Colorado,  lees  than  one-half 
million  people.  Inhabit  all  the  rest  of  the 
State,  or  to  put  It  another  way,  the  geo- 
graphic western  half  of  the  State,  the  beauti- 
ful Western  Slope,  contains  only  10%  of  our 
population. 

We  continue  to  grow,  but  unfortunately. 
the  major  part  of  the  growth  contlnuec  to 
add  simply  to  the  urban  and  euburban  ara«a. 
Many  of  our  oountlea  reftocted  declining  pop- 
ulations In  the  Uwt  cenatu  period.  We  have 
ouly  recently  realized  the  full  depth  at  this 
problem  in  Colorado  and  devoted  our  atten- 
tion to  It.  Just  a  few  years  ago.  growth  and 
Industrial  development  were  almost  as  ss- 
cwd  as  motherhood  and  certainly  were  a 


sound  plank  In  any  political  platform.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  ran  on  such  a  plank  myself. 
But  fairly  recently,  a  growing  number  of 
Colorado  citizens  have  been  saying  "stop — 
that's  enough",  recognizing  that  growth  sim- 
ply for  growth's  sake  is  not  an  appropriate 
goal.  They  have  been  recognizing  that 
growth,  particularly  In  the  urban  areas, 
brings  with  it  Increased  costs,  increased 
problems,  and  Increased  frustrations. 

I  remember  very  well  some  years  ago  lead- 
ing a  group  of  Colorado  businessmen  on  a 
mission  to  entice  industry.  We  happened  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia.  As  our  group  left  the 
airport  in  two  buses,  to  move  to  otir  down- 
town hotel,  we  were  caught  In  a  traffic  Jam 
and  one  after  the  other  of  our  group  started 
to  look  around  at  the  numbers  of  vehicles, 
the  pollution  and  the  other  problems  and 
say  to  each  other — "What  In  the  world  are 
we  doing — la  this  what  we  want  to  trans- 
plant to  Colorado?" 

So,  In  Colorado,  we  have  devised  at  least 
two  approaches  to  the  problem.  We  recog- 
nize that  neither  of  them  will  be  cure-alls, 
and  further  we  realize  that  In  order  to  make 
them  fxilly  productive,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  federal  programs  Into  appropriate 
focus. 

First,  in  looking  at  the  growth  along  the 
Front  Range  of  the  Rockies,  it  has  become 
very  apparent  to  most  of  us  that  if  we  do 
not  act  quickly  we  could  well  end  up  with 
a  great  urban  sprawl  which  would  stretch 
roughly  from  Port  Collins  on  the  north, 
through  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  to 
Pueblo  on  the  South — a  new  Los  Angeles. 
We  have  also  looked  at  poorly  planned  bull- 
dozer subdivisions  along  our  foothills  and 
mountains,  and  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
to  a  beautiful  mountain  valley  by  poorly 
planned  ski,  or  other  recreational,  resort 
developments. 

As  a  result,  I  have  suggested,  and  the 
Legislature  has  enacted,  a  program  of  state- 
wide land  planning.  The  program  realizes,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  both  local  activities  and 
responsibilities,  but  at  the  same  time,  rec- 
ognizes also  that  the  State  has  a  stake  In 
growth  and  development  which  must  on  oc- 
casion transcend  some  local  viewpoints.  Long 
range,  innovative  planning  techniques  are 
the  core  of  this  program.  Through  its  imple- 
mentation we  hop>e  to  preserve  the  open 
spaces,  and  develop  the  greenbelt  and  cluster 
city  concepts  which,  together  with  a  plan- 
ning base  to  meet  need  as  it  arises,  can  ef- 
fectively chatmel  the  growth  which  is  sure 
to  come,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
grandeur  which  Is  Colorado. 

Secondly,  we  have  g^ven  up  Industrial  de-  . 
velopment  programs  which  simply  seek  to 
bring  economic  activities  to  the  State  in 
general,  and  have  zeroed  in  on  our  attempt 
to  help  those  less  populated  parts  of  the 
State  which  badly  need  economic  activity 
and  Job  opportunities. 

I  have  taken  a  tour  with  businessmen 
from  our  Western  Slope  to  other  sections  of 
the  nation,  telling  some  potential  prospects 
about  a  part  of  the  country  that  still  has 
time  enough  and  room  enough  to  live.  The 
first  part  of  May,  I  will  be  taking  a  similar 
trip  with  some  of  our  Southern  Colorado 
businessmen. 

This  program  to  help  underdeveloped  areas 
needs  great  assistance  If  It  Is  to  succeed. 
Ftr  you  know  and  I  know  that  given  their 
choice  under  the  present  clrcnmstanoee, 
most  businessmen  are  going  to  ehooee  to  put 
their  new  or  expanded  fdants  In  areae  In 
which  there  are  readily  available  services: 
a  labor  market,  good  air  transportation,  and 
all  of  the  other  factors  they  seek.  We  have 
bad  many  other  programs  whl(di  are  designed 
to  help  rural  and  smalltown  Colorado,  some 
of  them  the  product  of  federal  grants  In  aid 
and  some  not.  To  explain  my  viewpoint  on 
these  programs,  I  would  like  to  teU  you  about 
the  San  Luis  Valley  In  Colorado.  It  is  a  bean- 
tlful.  broad,  relative y  high  valley,  dependent 
almost  solely  upon  agrloultuie  and  peopled 


In  large  percentage  by  Hispancs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  valley  encompasses  the  first  set- 
tlement in  Colorado,  which  was  Spanish  and 
considerably  pre-dated  the  settlement  by 
the  rest  of  us. 

We  have  had  programs  In  that  valley  for 
manpower  training,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  the  programs  themselves  are  good. 
But  the  net  resiUt  of  them  Is  that  when 
someone  is  trained  the  only  thing  he  or  she 
can  do  is  leave  the  valley  to  find  a  Job.  The 
economy  of  the  valley  Is  predomliuntly  agri- 
cultural, and  fragile  In  the  extreme;  we 
must  take  care  that  remedies  applied  meet 
actual,  rather  than  theoretical,  need.  A  raise 
In  the  minimum  wage,  for  Instance,  might 
well  result  in  substantial  unemployment  in 
the  valley,  as  the  marginal  employer  must 
contract  his  work  force  as  the  result  of  his 
simple  Inability  to  meet  a  mandated  in- 
crease. 

We  have  also  had  programs  to  improve 
water  quality  and  sewage  treatment,  health 
care  and  school  systems,  and  the  people  of 
the  valley  have  benefited  thereby.  But  these 
programs,  together  and  separately,  do 
nothing  at  all  to  reverse  the  outflow  of  peo- 
ple from  the  progressive  mechanization  of 
agriculture,  and  the  often  false  lure  of  the 
city  In  a  city-oriented  society. 

What  we  need  in  the  Valley  and  in  other 
areas  In  the  nation  like  it  Is  heightened  Job 
opportunities,  the  kind  of  opportunities  that 
will  allow  the  graduates,  both  from  the  local 
schools  and  the  coUege  we  have  built  in  the 
San  Luis  Valley  to  remain  there  and  to  help 
to  buUd  the  valley  to  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment it  can  have. 

I  know  that  Job  opportunities  alone  vrtll 
not  necessarily  solve  all  of  our  agricultural 
problems,  for  it  stUl  remains  true  that  the 
producer  of  food  and  fiber  must  have  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  Income. 

But  Job  opportunities  which  would  pro- 
vide healthy,  growing  communities  would 
do  much  to  alleviate  some  of  the  most  pres- 
sing problems  In  the  farm  areas  and,  of 
course,  such  opportunities  would.  In  addi- 
tion, be  the  strong  underglrdlng  necessary  to 
provide  for  popvUatlon  dispersal,  for  bal- 
anced growth,  and  for  a  healthy  and  greater 
America. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  this  com- 
mittee that  we  must  look  at.  but  also  beyond 
the  present  and  projected  programs  by  which 
water  supplies,  sewage  treatment,  schools 
and  other  vital  services  are  brought  to  the 
rural  community.  For  beyond  human  need 
U  human  aspiration;  we  look  to  you  and  to 
your  colleagues  to  devise  the  methods  by 
which  those  Investments  in  human  resources 
■  are  made  which  wUl  attract  the  Investor  and 
the  industrialist  to  rural  America  as  his  place 
of  residence  and  business.  I  know  that  this 
problem,  which  is  at  once  of  the  first  ivgen- 
cy.  and  great  complexity,  wUl  receive  your 
full  attention,  its  ramifications  explored,  and 
incentive  provided. 

Thank  you,  genUemen,  both  for  the  cjp- 
portunlty  to  appear  before  you,  and  for  the 
evident  concern  demonstrated  by  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Subcommittee.  Let  me  conclude 
by  saying,  very  simply,  that  I  am  very  pleased 
and  greatly  reassured  by  your  willingness  to 
explore  and  effect  the  programs  by  which 
rural  America  can  be  restored  to  the  vitality 
which  has  been  so  gravely  eroded. 

STA-mcENT  OT  WnxiAM  L.  Gtrr 
We've  discovered  In  Amwrlca  that  there  is 
a  big  difference  between  startdard  0/  living 
and  quality  of  living. 

Standard  of  living  refers  to  technological 
advances  such  as  the  automobile,  color  tele- 
vision, nylon  hose,  golf  carts.  Jet  alrplaoe 
travel,  cinerama,  Salk  vaccine,  electric  mix- 
ers, air  hammers,  vacnum  cteanera  and  on 
and  on. 

Qtudtty  of  living  refers  to  the  environment 
In  which  we  live — the  noise  levd,  the  parity 
or  water,  the  whotesomeu—  at  lir,  th9  ee- 
tbetfo  view  at  fiowara  and  Tfywinralnir.  tbe 
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troedom  to  tblnk  knd  live  mccordlng  to  our 
own  designs,  tbe  abaence  of  fear  from  crime 
or  disaster,  and  a  low  level  of  the  fnistra- 
tlon  that  can  plague  tlie  life  of  a  human 
being. 

We  find  the  standard  of  living  rising  while 
the  quality  at  living  Is  lowering  In  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  obvious  that  two  major  factors  are 
Involved  in  ttandard  of  living  and  In  quality 
of  living.  One  factor  Is  technological  advance, 
the  supporting  structure  to  a  rising  $tandard 
of  living.  A  second  factor  which  dominates 
Is  our  Increasing  population  and  Its  dlstrlbu. 
tlon  as  the  root  cause  of  a  diminishing  gual- 
ity  of  living. 

It  Is  ironic  that  technological  advance  can 
raise  the  standard  of  living  and  yet  be  a 
secondary  factor  In  diminiit^ing  quality  of 
life.  Cncontrolled  or  misdirected  technology 
can  lower  the  quality  of  life  through  such 
abuses  as  air,  water  and  noise  pollution  of 
the  environment. 

0\ir  economic  system  calls  for  technologi- 
cal advance  and  competition  and,  therefore, 
we  can  expect  our  standard  of  living  to  con- 
tinue to  rise  rapidly  In  the  future.  Will  this 
rise  add  or  detract  from  the  quality  of  living? 

The  distribution  of  our  population,  how- 
ever, as  it  affects  the  quality  of  life  can  be 
quite  separate  and  apart  from  the  relentless 
change  that  goes  on  In  our  technical  and 
economic  system.  Population  distribution  has 
long  been  a  direct  or  indirect  concern  of 
people  the  world  over,  but  especially  In  the 
United  States. 

Exploration  of  new  lands  and  colonization 
or  settlement  of  the  frontier  have  long  been 
a  policy  pursued  by  civilized  men.  Our 
United  States  has  pursued  population  dis- 
tribution programs  In  several  forma  over  the 
years. 

The  Homestead  Act  was  designed  to  attract 
people  Into  underpopulated  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  land  grant  to  railroads  was  designed 
to  open  up  new  opportunities  In  the  West. 

Land  grants  to  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  a  part  of  a  program  to  furnish 
educational  opportunity  that  would  make 
life  In  the  underpopulated  part  of  the  coun- 
try more  attractive. 

A  160  acre  maximum  for  Irrigation  units 
was  Imposed  upon  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  so  that  opportunity  for  irrigation 
benefits  would  accrue  to  many  people. 

Horace  Oreeley's  population  distribution 
program  was:  "Oo  west,  young  man.  go 
west." 

In  recent  decades,  the  eld  policies  and 
programs  to  distribute  population  have 
become  overrun  and  almost  Ineffective  be- 
cause of  the  Increased  national  population, 
the  onslaught  of  tachnology  and  the  dls- 
appearan^  of  the  western  frontier. 

Why  l5  our  nation  suddenly  concerned 
about  population  distribution? 

The  violence  and  the  low  quality  of  life 
that  has  been  known  In  the  crowded  ghettos 
of  our  largest  olUaa  for  decades  is  now 
spreading  to  the  urban  areas  and  to  the 
■mailer  cities.  Part  of  this  cancerous  spread 
can  be  attrlbivted  to  cong«stlon  of  people. 

Overpopulation  and  oongestlon  at«  ex- 
tremely costly,  both  In  eooBocnlo  coat  and  Jn 
social  cost. 

The  economic  costs  of  congeartlon  as 
reflected  In  transportation  cost,  insunujce 
cost,  air  and  water  pollution  control  coat, 
fire  and  police  protection,  hospitalisation, 
education  and  recreation,  are  staggering. 

The  social  costs  of  hopelessnaas,  frustra- 
tion,  mental  Illness,  fear,  lives  turned  to 
ortme.  and  reduced  productivity  of  individ- 
uals are  impoeslble  to  measure,  but  we  know 
t3iey  an  substantial  and  real  co*ta. 

The  nation's  attention  Is  polnt«d  to  tha 
vast  problems  of  uncontrolled  population 
density  and  the  fading  of  opportunities  for  a 
good  lUe  la  congs>t»d  areM. 

tt  la  natural  tttU  the  attaotlan  of  the  news 
.BBMlla,  the  poUtiotan.  awl  tha  soctoloct**  be 


directed  toward  the  problems  of  the  cities 
because  that  Is  where  most  of  the  people  are. 

And  measured  In  the  nimiber  of  those  who 
cry  out  for  help.  It  would  appear  that  the 
problem  of  population  distribution  exists 
mainly  in  the  city. 

But  the  high  economic  and  social  coats 
of  city  congestion  are  only  one  side  of  the 
coin.  The  other  side  of  the  coin,  with  prob- 
lems that  are  Just  as  real  if  not  as  dramatic. 
Is  the  problem  of  underpopulatlon. 

There  are  areas,  states  and  regions  where 
people  are  leaving  the  farms  and  ranches 
and  small  town  communities  seeking  oppor- 
tunity elsewhere. 

This  movement  away  from  the  rural  areas 
results  In  lower  tax  base  and  a  gradual  di- 
minishing of  the  number  of  people  necessary 
to  support  such  essential  institutions  as 
schools,  hospitals,  churches,  and  recreational 
facilities.  The  standard  of  living  and  the 
quality  of  living  then  diminUhes  In  the  un- 
derpopulated areas. 

We  are  told  that  with  the  present  trend  of 
population  growth  in  this  country,  we  will 
have  100  million  more  Americans  living  here 
in  the  year  2000  than  we  have  at  present. 

Where  wUl  they  live?  Can  they  be  absorbed 
without  further  destruction  of  the  quality  of 
life  that  we  have  In  this  country  today? 

The  answer  should  be  obvious,  even  with- 
out scientific  documentation.  One  hundred 
million  more  Americans  crowded  Into  the 
present  congested  areas  In  this  nation  wUl 
create  the  Impossible  situation  of  continuing 
deterioration  of  services  that  Is  already  plain- 
ly seen  in  some  of  our  largest  cities. 

The  United  States  desperately  needs  a  pop- 
ulation policy  that  could  guide  both  the  pri- 
vate economic  sector  and  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  policy  should  sUte  that  It  is  possible 
to  maintain  and  even  increase  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans  if  we  distribute  the  op- 
portunities, and  hence  Jobs,  and  hence  peo- 
ple, over  a  wide  geographic  area  of  om-  coun- 
try. 

The  planning  of  our  private  sector  of  the 
economy  should  be  voluntarily  directed  to- 
ward the  following  of  such  a  policy. 

Whether  you  call  the  policy  one  of  volun- 
tary population  dlatrlbuUon,  opportunity 
distribution,  or  rural -urban  balance  would 
not  matter  so  long  as  the  principle  is  ap- 
plied. 

But  most  Important,  perhaps,  is  the  need 
tor  our  federal  government  to  be  pursuing 
a  goal  of  population  distribution.  The  fed- 
eral government  at  present,  through  its 
myriad  of  unorganieed.  inadvertent  pro- 
grama,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  this  na- 
tion's maldistribution  and  shift  of  popula- 
tion. 

It  does  not  need  to  be  that  way.  This  Is 
not  a  natural  phenomenon  like  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  It  Is  man-made. 

A  brief  example  of  government  policy  be- 
coming the  root  cause  of  population  shift 
could  begin  with  Defense  I>epartment  higher 
education  grants.  A  university  research  de- 
partment built  up  in  a  specific  discipline  by 
research  grants  causes  a  brain  drain  In  that 
field  to  the  university.  This  brain  drain  sets 
up  a  situation  which  perpetuates  large  fed- 
eral educational  grants  to  the  university. 

Defense  industries  expand  and  locate  near 
the  Institution  of  higher  education  whloh  has 
a  government-etlmulated  research  expertise. 
These  defense  IndusUles  then  set  In  motion 
a  skilled  worker  drain. 

The  primary  defense  Industries,  of  course, 
than  generate  satellite  industries  and  serv- 
ice Industries  which  further  caxise  a  shift  or 
an  inflow  of  people. 

This  rapidly  growing  complex,  triggered  by 
Datenae  Departooent  grants  and  contracu, 
now  requires  inoreased  educational  and  med- 
ical faoUlUea. 

Vederal  govenuneat  prograoia  are  Imple- 
nt«d  lo  proivfato  more  piimary  and  ■ocopd 
ary  wbool  rUiwrwuiis  and  Jualor  ooUega  fa- 
ollltlMk.  Hill-Burton  funds  am  made  avaU- 


able  to  build  hospitals  and  clinics.  These  new 
additions  cause  educators  and  health  pro- 
fessionals to  shift  from  other  areas  to  this 
new  area  of  demand. 

Thla  process  is  even  carried  out  la  the  field 
of  recreation  and  cultural  advantages  to  In- 
clude federal  programs  to  asalst  In  recrea- 
tional facility  development,  art  galleries, 
drama  theatres,  and  the  like.  This  in  turn 
causes  people  to  gravitate  to  this  area  who 
are  skilled  in  recreational  direction  and 
teaching  and  participation  in  the  arts. 

This  wrenching  and  tearing  was  provoked 
by  the  federal  defense  effort  and  fed  by 
other  federal  programs.  Problems  were 
created  in  underpopulated  areas  by  causing 
people  to  be  attracted  out  in  an  attempt  to 
fill  the  manpower  needs  of  federal  programs 
to  allelvate  problems  in  overpopulated  areas 
already  overcrowded  by  other  federally  in- 
duced population  shifts. 

I  beUeve  quality  of  life  can  be  enhanced 
for  all  Americans  by  government  programs 
following  a  single  national  policy  of  distri- 
bution of  opportunity  and  population. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  be  made  conscious  of  the  vast  power  It 
has  In  shifting  population  by  actions  It  takes 
through  such  programs  as  Its  educational 
grants  and  defense  procurement  contracts. 
The  same  Is  true  of  other  federal  grants  and 
projects  of  course. 

We  might  take  the  pressures  off  both  the 
congested  areas  and  the  underpopulated 
areas  of  our  country  by  considering  some 
programs  in  an  Integrated  plan  under  a  na- 
tional population  distribution  policy.  I  woxUd 
suggest  consideration  of  the  following: 

1.  A  complete  overhaul  of  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission  and  Its  archaic 
freight  rate-determining  mechanism,  in 
order  that  areas  which  now  are  denied  ade- 
quate transportation  rates  and  service  can  be 
made  economically  compeUtlve  with  other 
areas  now  enjoying  economic  advantage. 

a.  A  national  plan  of  water  resource  protec- 
tion, preservation  and  development  so  that 
water  resources  would  remain  available  in 
underpopulated  areas  rather  than  diverted  to 
already  congested  areas  for  further  popula- 
tion growth. 

3.  Incentive  programs  to  encourage  small 
industry  to  expand  to  areas  designated  by  the 
federal  government  as  underpopulated 
through  devices  such  as  these : 

A.  Federal  tax  incentives. 

B.  Federal  Small  Business  AdmiinlstratloD 
loans  with  subsidized  interest  rates. 

C.  Iilanpower  training  programs  to  assure 
a  supply  of  trained  labor. 

4.  Placement  of  major  federal  installations 
In  areas  of  underpopulatlon. 

6.  Major  federal  research  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  located  in  those  states  or 
areas  which  can  gracefully  absorb  a  larger 
population. 

e.  Federal  procurement  contract  preference 
to  Industries  which  are  small  and  which 
might  be  located  in  an  area  In  which  greater 
population  growth  Is  being  encouraged. 

7.  An  agricultural  price  support  and  farm 
credit  program  that  would  be  adequate  to 
make  It  possible  for  farmers  to  contlnxie  as 
producers  on  individual  imlts  rather  than  the 
present  trend  toward  large-scale  corporation 
farming. 

Tou  will  note  that  the  suggestions  I  make 
here  are  those  which  would  increase  op- 
portunity In  areas  not  suffering  from  over- 
-p<vulatlan  and,  therefore,  only  indirectly 
deal  with  areas  already  badly  congested  with 
too  many  people. 

My  view  of  the  passing  scene  for  the  past 
decade  has  baen  that  of  Governor  of  North 
Dakota,  a  state  with  a  vary  high  quality  of 
Uvlag  but  a  low  density  of  population. 

Our  state's  peculation  decreased  ftam 
«Sa.44«  in  IMO  to  617,701  In  1970.  Our  Ulppw 
UMwwt  farm  state*  of  North  Dakota,  South 
DakoU.  Montana,  and  wyunlng  loet  p<4>ala- 
tton  or  tncraased  ooly  aU^Uy  in  tba  lait 
de 
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I  have  watched  an  average  of  nearly  10,000 
North  Dakotans  leave  each  year  because  Job 
opportunities  do  not  exist  In  sufflcUint  num- 
bers to  hold  them  in  their  native  state. 

The  loss  of  these  young,  productive,  well 
educated  and  trained  North  Dakotana  Is  dif- 
ficult to  accept  when  they  are  needed  so  ur- 
gently In  North  Dakota.  When  these  young 
people  leave  our  state,  drawn  by  the  lure  of 
Job  opportunities  elsewhere,  they  become 
part  of  the  problem  of  overcongestlon  in  an- 
other state. 

North  Dakota  does  not  seek  a  large  Influx 
of  new  people,  but  we  believe  we  should 
somehow  be  able  to  hold  those  300,000  of 
our  own  children  who  wiU  probably  migrate 
to  other  states  in  the  next  30  years.  North 
Dakota  also  feels  some  responsibility  to  take 
Its  place  in  absorbing  the  national  popula- 
tion increase. 

North  Dakota  Is  the  most  agricultural  of 
all  the  states.  Its  geographic  location  In  the 
center  of  the  continent  Is  one  major  factor 
which  has  kept  manufacturing  growth  down, 
and  hence  Job  opportunities  outside  of  farm- 
ing are  scarce. 

This  nation's  policy  of  federal  programs 
which  guarantee  food  to  the  nation's  con- 
sumers at  very  low  prices,  along  with  the 
technological  change  in  farm  nmchinery,  has 
shifted  tens  of  thousands  of  people  out  of 
the  business  of  farming  Into  other  pursuits. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  were  254,487  people 
living  on  North  Dakota  farms.  Today  there 
are  approximately  157,500  people  living  in  the 
country  on  farms.  Most  of  these  people  have 
abandoned  farming.  Others  still  farm  from  a 
base  in  town. 

This  replacement  of  human  resources  by 
mechanical  resourcea  might  be  Justified  in 
terms  of  cheap  food  to  consumers,  but  It  has 
raised  havoc  with  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  rural  communities. 

There  are  proposals  that  our  nation's 
population  growth  can  be  absorbed  by  new 
model  cities  started  from  scratch.  This  Is 
certainly  part  of  the  solution  and  a  good  one, 
but  does  it  go  far  enough? 

If  each  state  were  to  build  a  new  model 
city  to  serve  280.000  people  by  the  end  of 
this  century,  we  would  have  accommodated 
12.5  million  people  In  those  model  cities  and 
there  would  still  be  88  million  more  Ameri- 
cans asking  where  they  were  expected  to  live. 
And  It  Is  necessary  to  provide  Job  opportu- 
nities as  well  as  residences. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  certain  cities 
should  be  designated  as  growth  centers  and 
that  those  growth  centers  should  be  cities 
which  have  at  present  60,000  people  or  more. 
I  cannot  agree. 

I  believe  every  city  and  village  in  rural 
America,  no  matter  what  Its  size,  has  a  po- 
tential to  be  a  growth  center.  No  matter 
what  size  we  find  a  city  In  America  today, 
It  was  once  a  tiny  village. 

I  emphasize  that  some  villages  and  eltiee 
have  certain  advantages  from  the  standpoint 
of  geographic  location,  water  resources,  and 
so  forth,  but  under  no  circumstances  could 
I  support  a  program  that  would  recognize 
only  certain  sized  towns  and  cities  as  poten- 
Ual  growth  centers. 

If  there  Is  an  emphasis  on  programs  to  pro- 
nK>te  growth,  it  should  include  the  smaUeat 
village  that  seeks  to  Increase  Its  size. 

What  needs  to  be  done  In  the  already  over- 
crowded cities  and  urban  areas  Is  another 
vast  story  and  I  do  not  attempt  In  this  paper 
to  offer  solutions  for  conditions  of  present 
overcrowding.  My  soggeations  on  population 
distribution  are  an  attempt  to  p«er  into  the 
future. 

He  number  of  programa  that  could  be 
adopted  under  a  national  population  dis- 
tribution policy  is  eodleas. 

The  major  hurdla  now  is  to  admit  as  a  na- 
Uon  that  quality  of  life  la  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  many  areas  and  that  unless  we  do 
have  a  national  policy  of  opportunity  dis- 
tribution, and  hence  population  distribution, 
we  are  headed  for  ever -increasing  economic 


and  aoclal  problems  as  Integral  parts  of  a 
rapidly  diminishing  quality  of  life. 

There  has  long  been  an  attitude  In  Amer- 
ica that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Tet,  evi- 
dence abounda  that  the  king,  or  thoae  who 
hold  economic  or  government  powers,  can 
do  wrtmg  and  are  doing  wrong.  Wrong  is  be- 
ing done  because  there  is  not  enough  federal 
leadership  to  do  right. 

It  is  already  too  late  to  retrieve  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  have  already 
passed  away  or  are  finishing  out  a  life  of 
suffering  because  we  believed  that  every  per- 
son, organization,  business  or  corporation 
and  governmental  unit  should  be  allowed  to 
do  their  own  thing  unhampered  by  any  na- 
tional policy  of  voluntary  population  dis- 
tribution. I  believe  the  day  of  that  question- 
able luxury  Is  past. 

The  shrinking  farm  population  of  the 
countryside  and  the  dying  rural  communities 
In  North  Dakota  are  experiencing  serious 
problems  to  the  people  remaining:  less 
dramatic  perhaps  than  the  teeming,  crlme- 
rldden,  congested,  poverty  stricken,  frustrat- 
ing existence  of  those  people  who  push  and 
shove  and  fight  their  way  toward  the 
Imagined  opportunities  that  quite  often  do 
not  exist  for  them  in  the  cities  and  urban 
areas. 

I  have  seen  the  federal  government  for 
years  trying  to  beat  out  a  few  little  brush 
fires  whUe  the  forest  fire  behind  them  ragee 
out  of  control. 

I  think  it  Is  time  for  national  planning  to 
attack  distribution  of  opportunity  on  a  com- 
prehensive and  total  front. 

Population  maldistribution  Is  the  root 
cause  of  so  many  seemingly  separate  social 
and  economic  Ills  of  our  nation.  It  shotdd  be 
treated  first. 


THE  FARM  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  to  be  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  mood  of  disenchantment  and  dis- 
content that  prevails  today  in  the  rural 
areas  of  our  country.  At  long  last  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  a  much  broader 
segment  of  our  entire  peculation  is  be- 
ginning to  sense  the  gravity  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  that  beset  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  to  attach  greater  urgency  to  the 
task  of  combating  those  problems. 

In  addition,  definite  signs  suggest  that 
farmers,  or  more  precisely  farmers  and 
those  who  make  a  living  serving  farm- 
ers, are  flexing  their  political  muscle  to 
gain  recognition  for  their  economic 
goals.  That  fact  is  clearly  documented 
in  an  80 -page  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
the  farm  vote  on  the  1970  congressional 
elections.  This  study  was  compiled  earlier 
this  year  by  the  National  Educational 
Institute  for  Agriculture,  a  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  research  toid  informational 
organization  based  in  Washington. 

The  results  of  the  Institute's  study,  as 
well  as  a  discussion  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  low  farm  income,  are  presented 
in  further  detail  in  the  April  12  issue 
of  the  DjS.  News  <i  World  Report.  This 
excellent  article,  entitled  "The  Farm 
Crisis,"  contains  a  clear  warning  to  all 
who  discount,  minimize,  or  downgrade 
the  importance  of  the  farm  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  included  at  this 
point  in  ttie  Record. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORB,  as  follows: 

Tri  Fskm  Caisis 

Kansas  Crrr. — ^Farming,  an  uncertain  bual- 
neaa  In  the  beat  of  times,  finds  itself  today 


beaet  with  more  than  the  usual  problems. 
Inflation  Is  hitting  the  farm  buslneas  harder 
than  most  others. 

Interest  rates  are  slow  to  ease  in  rural 
areas.  Farmland  prices  are  turning  soft,  yet 
taxes  on  that  land  keep  rising  with  no  end 
In  sight.  Hogs,  the  basic  aouroe  of  Income 
for  many  farmers,  are  down  drastically  in 
price. 

And,  on  top  of  these  things — 

The  threat  of  corn  blight,  which  raced 
across  the  country  with  devastating  effect 
last  year.  Is  spreading  deep  gloom.  Nobody — 
not  even  the  experts — Is  wllUng  to  predict 
how  wide-ranging  this  pestilence  will  be  in 
1971. 

UUICIMC    BPnUTS 

There  is  a  feeling  of  crisis  in  farm  country. 
A  swing  through  mid-America  Just  before 
planting  time  finds  the  spirits  of  many  farm 
folk  faUlng  to  rise  with  the  promise  that 
traditlonaUy  arrives  with  spring. 

Large,  well-flnanced  farms  appear  to  be 
doing  relatively  well.  Some,  obviously,  are 
prospering.  But  even  operators  of  many  good- 
sized  farms  say  that  economic  survival  Is 
difficult. 

"Agriculture  Just  doesn't  seem  to  get  the 
prices  for  Its  products  that  it  needs  to  exist," 
says  Jack  Vanler.  a  stockman  at  BrookvUle. 
KaxLs.  "It's  not  only  a  lack  of  economic  power 
but  a  lack  of  political  power  as  weU." 

While  many  Individual  farmers  are  finding 
somewhat  more  funds  available  for  operat- 
ing loans  this  spring,  money  problems  are 
by  no  means  over. 

Country  bankers  are  looking  at  borrowing 
requests  with  a  critical  eye.  Walter  W.  Braun. 
vice  president  of  the  Beatrice  National  Bank 
In  Beatrice.  Nebr.,  tells  why : 

"Credit  Is  definitely  tightening  for  the 
marginal  operator.  We've  got  more  loan  ap- 
plications than  we  can  handle.  Naturally, 
weTe  giving  preference  to  the  farmer  whose 
record  shows  he  can  make  a  profit." 

SELXINC    OT7T 

Farm  mortgagee  are  rarely  foreclosed  as 
in  depression  days.  But  the  staccato  cry  of 
the  auctioneer  is  heard  up  and  down  the 
coimtry  roads.  Hard-pressed  farmers  are  sell- 
ing out  before  the  creditors  close  In. 

Pages  of  farm-town  newspapers  are  plas- 
tered with  notices  of  farm  sales.  One  of 
these  advertisements  proclaims  in  part : 

"Having  sold  my  farm,  I  will  sell  the  fol- 
lowing at  public  auction :  4  tractors,  2  trucks. 
1  combine.  A  hip-roof  bam  will  be  sold  to 
either  tear  down  or  remove." 

The  barn  will  no  longer  be  needed  since 
this  man's  land  Is  being  absorbed  Into  a 
neighboring  farm.  It  Is  part  of  an  inexorable 
process  that  Is  leading  to  fewer  and  bigger 
fanns  in  the  U.S. 

The  Government  estimates  the  number  of 
farms  in  1971  at  nearly  2.9  million,  down 
more  than  a  million  from  1960.  In  the  same 
period  the  average  size  of  XSB.  farms  has 
climbed  31  percent  and  Is  now  389  acres. 

While  neighbors  sell  out.  other  farm  fam- 
ilies hold  on,  but  say  they  don't  know  why. 

"A  lot  of  us  are  broke,  but  Jtist  don't  know 
It,"  is  the  way  a  Nebraska  stockman  tells 
It.  "Only  the  value  of  our  land  keeps  net 
worth    up." 

Even  that  drop  of  the  farm  balance  sheet 
has  been  showing  discouraging  signs  of 
weakness. 

SINKING     VALUXS 

For  y«ars.  farmland  values  had  been  rising 
steadily  at  about  5  per  oent  annuaUy,  as  a 
nationwide  average.  In  1970,  the  Increase  ttX\ 
off  to  8  p>er  oent.  In  some  r^lons,  values  ac- 
tually declined  for  the  first  Unte  in  memory 
of  younger  farmara. 

A  drop  of  5  per  eent  In  over-all  farmland 
prtres  was  reported  from  Kansas  in  1S70. 
and  values  were  off  by  3  per  eent  (o  Call- 
lamia  An  Iowa  State  University  study  found 
a  loss  of  $6  an  acre  in  the  average  price  of 
farmland  in  western  Iowa  in  1970. 

Land  prices  would   be  even  softer  except 
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for  contract  sales,  says  Roby  L.  Sloan,  agri- 
cultural economist  at  the  Federal  Reser\'e 
Bank  In  Cblcago. 

But  bujrlng  land  on  contract  can  be  the 
undoing  of  a  farmer.  It  works  this  way: 

The  owner  of  the  land  takes  back  a  mort- 
gage. Instead  of  Insisting  that  the  buyer  get 
financing  from  a  bank  or  other  lending  In- 
stitution. Usually,  the  owner  Is  wUllnpr  to 
accept  a  small  down  payment,  but  demands 
a  higher  price  per  acre.  Thus,  the  buyer  can 
wind  up  with  heavy  debt  on  acreage  for 
which   he  paid  more  than   the  going  price. 

While  land  prlcea  are  easing  off,  there  Is 
no  slackening  of  the  Increase  In  taxes  on 
farmland. 

In  1970.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports,  farm  real  estate  and  personal - 
property  taxes  went  up  by  more  than  8  per 
cent  to  about  3  billion  dollars.  The  increase 
In  such  taxes  over  the  past  two  years  has 
been  greater  than  the  percentage  gain  In 
land    values. 

EXODUS     or     YOCNC     l>«OPI.B 

A  complaint  that  you  hear  time  and  time 
again  In  rural  areas  Is  that  too  many  young 
people  are  leaving  the  land. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  country  bankers 
to  provide  100  per  cent  financing  for  a  young 
physician  or  lawyer  who  comes  to  town.  But 
it  doesn't  work  that  way  for  young  farmers. 

"Unless  a  young  man  has  sonie  financial 
help  from  his  family  or  some  other  private 
source,  he  might  as  well  forget  about  set- 
ting up  In  farming  today,"  says  a  Nebraska 
banker.  "It's  Just  too  exjjenalve  a  propoal- 
tLon — and  too  risky." 

That  economic  fact  is  understood  In  farm 
families.  But  understanding  does  not  soothe 
the  bitterness  so  many  of  them  feel  as  soon 
and  daughters  depart  for  the  city. 

Farm  folk  get  bitter,  too,  when  they  are 
blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  Says  a 
farm  wife  In  Nebraska: 

"No  matter  how  big  a  dip  or  drop  In  price 
of  an  agricultural  conmaodlty,  the  consumer 
very  seldom  feels  It.  However,  when  the  farm 
price  recovers  and  moves  back  up,  the  con- 
sumer price  will  start  moving  up  at  the  same 
time. 

"A  prime  example  Is  In  prices  we  get  for 
hogs  and  prices  consumers  pay  for  pork.  Hog 
prlcas  dropped  rather  severely  some  months 
ago,  but  the  price  of  pork  over  the  counter 
remained  about  the  same.  When  and  If  hog 
prices  recover,  you  can  almost  bet  pork  will 
rise  In  price.  When  the  housewife  proitests, 
the  groceryman  will  point  the  finger  at  the 
farmer." 

In  July,  1970,  hog  prices  at  major  Mid- 
west markets  averaged  t36.13  a  hundred- 
weight. By  December,  they  had  plummeted 
to  $15.67.  There  was  some  recovery  early  In 
1971.  but  by  late  March,  the  price  had  slip- 
ped back  to  between  $16  and  917  a  hundred- 
weight. 

Agriculture  Department  figures  show  that 
In  the  period  from  July  to  December,  the 
retail  price  of  pork  did  not  fully  reflect  the 
drop  In  Uve-bog  prices. 

The  spread  between  the  farm  value  of  bogs 
and  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  pork  rose 
from  36.1  cents  per  pound  In  July  to  43.7 
cents  In  November,  and  held  at  41.3  cents  In 
December.  By  February,  spread  between  farm 
and  retail  prices  was  down  to  35.6  cents. 

Si'ECm   or    BLIGHT 

The  most  Immediate  farm  worry  Is  the 
dreaded  oom  blight.  In  1970,  this  pestilence 
swept  up  out  of  the  South,  Its  spores  car- 
ried (HJ  the  wind. 

The  four  leading  o<»n -producing  States  of 
the  South — North  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Ken- 
tucky and  Georgia — harvested  only  70  per 
cent  of  an  average  crop.  In  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
nUnols,  bllgbt  cut  the  crop  to  SA  per  cent 
of  average.  The  Western  oom  belt  was  not 
bard  hit,  but  it  could  be  this  year,  depending 
on  weather  conditions  and  aspects  of  this 
plant  disease  that  the  experU  do  not  fully 
understattd. 


But  farmers  do  know  that  where  blight 
struck  In  1970,  healthy  ears  of  com.  almost 
overnight,  became  coated  with  a  stinking, 
gray  moldy  powder. 

There  Is  a  desperate  scramble  for  supplies 
of  bllght-reslstant  seed  that  are  too  small  to 
go  around.  Official  estimates  are  that  no 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  seed  corn  avail- 
able Is  resistant  to  blight.  A  black  market  Is 
flourishing  In  which  prices  for  bllght-reslst- 
ant  seed  are  two  to  three  times  those  on  the 
legitimate  market,  and  buyers  have  no  as- 
surance that  they  are  being  sold  the  real 
thing. 

If  there  Is  a  silver  lining  In  the  cloud  of 
gloom  spread  by  the  blight.  It  Is  that  the 
short  1970  crop  has  boosted  prices  for  corn 
and  other  feed  crops. 

Averaige  prices  for  corn  are  up  26  per  cent 
from  a  year  ago,  and  soybeans  are  up  18  per 
cent.  Even  wheat,  which  Is  In  heavy  supply. 
Is  6  per  cent  higher  In  price  than  last  year 
at  this  time. 

WHO  IS  SQUEEZED 

Farmers  despair  of  ever  getting  the  upper 
hand  In  the  cost-price  squeeze.  As  they  see  It, 
InfUitlon  has  turned  Into  a  raging  fever. 

Bin  House,  a  cattleman  near  Cedar  Vale. 
Kans.,  suggests  a  comparison  of  prices  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  got  for  cattle  In  1950  to 
what  they  get  today.  It  Is  about  the  same — 
no  Increase  In  20  years. 

"Now."  says  Mr.  House,  "check  the  price  of 
a  tractor  or  a  car  and  see  who's  boosting 
prices.  It's  not  the  farmer." 

Official  figures  show  Inflation's  bite  on  agri- 
culture. In  1970,  gross  cash  receipts  from 
farming  In  the  U.S.  hit  a  record  of  52.4  bil- 
lion dollars.  But  cash  outlays  for  operating 
expenses  went  up  faster,  reaching  a  record 
39.8  billion  dollars.  Result:  Net  cash  farm 
Income  In  1970  totaled  12.6  billion  dollars — 
down  400  million  from  1969.  Net  farm  In- 
come. Including  value  of  farm  products  con- 
sumed by  farm  families  and  rental  value  of 
their  homes,  was  15.8  billion  dollars  In  1970 

Economists  in  the  Agriculture  Department 
predict  that  net  Income  of  farmers  will  drop 
again  In  1971.  due  In  large  part  to  the  crush- 
ing pressure  of  high  and  rising  farm  ex- 
penses. 

What  this  means  In  the  lives  of  Individual 
farmers  Is  explained  In  these  terms  by  Don- 
ald Haug.  cattle  and  grain  farmer  of  Papll- 
llon.  Nebr. : 

"What  we  raise  Isn't  worth  much,  and 
p-erythlng  we  buy  Is  too  high.  The  farmer 
jxist  isn't  getting  anything  out  of  It." 

CRIME  or  UNEASE 

Soundings  In  many  areas  turn  up  growing 
unease  with  the  Nixon  Administration.  Much 
criticism  is  aimed  at  the  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  divide  Its 
activities  among  four  new  agencies. 

•It's  kind  of  discouraging,"  says  an  Iowa 
farmer  "Maybe  agrlciUture  has  been  around 
so  long  that  people  forget  tow  Important  It 
really  is." 

One  study  of  election  returns  In  several 
farm  areas  shows  "massive  shifts"  In  votes 
from  Rpublican  to  Democratic  candidates 
over  a  four-year  period.  1986-70.  This  report 
was  published  Feb  10,  1971.  by  the  National 
Educational  Instltu-T  for  Agriculture  In 
Washington,   D.C. 

Complaints  against  the  Administration's 
program  for  bolstering  farm  Income,  how- 
ever, seem  to  t>e  subsiding.  Many  farmers  aay 
the  plan  gives  them  more  freedom  to  decide 
what  crops  they  can  grow  and  still  be  eligible 
for  Oovemment  payments  and  price-sup- 
ports 

But  the  Administration  farm  program, 
like  those  of  the  past,  provides  biggest  l>ene- 
flts  to  the  largest  farms.  In  1969,  for  example. 
3.8  blUlcn  dollars  was  paid  out  by  the  Oov- 
emment to  bolster  farm  Income.  Three 
fourths  cf  the  money  went  to  one  third  of 
the  nation's  farmers  who  have  the  largest 
operatlcns.  as  measured  by  grow  sales. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  farm  economists. 


the  wide  disparity  of  income  between  large 
and  small  farmers  Is  at  the  root  of  much 
rural  discontent. 

The  1969  figures — latest  available  break- 
down of  how  farms  of  various  sizes  fared — 
show  that  more  than  one  third  of  net  farm 
Income  went  to  211,000  farms.  The  remain- 
ing Income  was  divided  among  2.8  million 
farms. 

The  great  majority  of  these  211.000  farms 
were  operated  by  farm  families.  Their  average 
net  Income  In  1969  was  »27.503.  of  which 
•5.280  was  derived  from  Oovemment  pay- 
ments. 

By  comparison,  average  net  Income  of  all 
farms  In  1969  was  $5,437.  Thus,  for  many 
farmers,  pickings  were  meager 

These  trends,  farm  economists  say.  are  con- 
tinuing, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
families  face  a  difficult  fight  for  economic 
survival. 


Wht  Republicans  Woaav  About  •the  Fakm 

Vote 

A  survey  of  45  farm  counties  In  seven 
States  by  the  National  Educational  Institute 
for  Agriculture  found  that  total  votes  for  Re- 
publican congressional  candidates  declined 
by  an  average  of  12.4  percentage  points  be- 
tween 1966  and  1970  elections — from  58  to 
45.6  per  cent  of  the  total  vote.  Five  farm 
counties  were  checked  In  each  of  nine  elec- 
tions, with  the  following  result — 

CHANGE     IN     REPUBLICAN     SHARE     OF    THE     VOTE 
IN    PERCENTAGE    POINTS 

Kansas — House  seat,  second  congressional 
district,  down  14.9  points 

Minnesota — House  seat,  seventh  congres- 
sional district,  down  18.3  points. 

Nebraska — Senate  seat,  down   10.9  points. 

New  Mexico* — Senate  seat,  down  1.1 
points. 

North  Dakota — House  seat .  second  congres- 
sional district,  up  0.5  points. 

North  Dakota* — Senate  seat,  down  3.9 
points. 

South  Dakota — House  seat,  first  congres- 
sional district,  dovm  19.3  points. 

South  Dakota — House  seat,  second  con- 
gressional district,  down  9.3  points. 

Washington — House  seat,  fourth  congres- 
sional district,  down  19.4  points. 


THE  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  today  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  administration  has  recog- 
nized the  reality  and  the  gravity  of  the 
energy  crisis  this  Nation  faces.  His  will- 
ingness to  take  action  to  meet  the  crisis 
is  to  be  commended.  The  President's 
concern  should  serve  as  a  signal  to  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Gtovemment  and 
to  the  Congress  to  correct  the  short- 
sighted policies  of  the  past  which  have 
produced  our  present  crisis. 

The  President's  call  for  increased  in- 
vestment In  research  to  accelerate  devel- 
opment of  new  kinds  of  energy  Is  also  to 
be  commended.  However  the  lack  of  em- 
phasis on  incentives  to  our  existing  en- 
ergy industry  is  another  in  a  long  series 
of  mistakes  made  by  the  administration, 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  mistakes  comprise  the  collection 
of  inept  programs  which  we  refer  to  as 
this  country's  energy  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent's advisors  on  energy  matters  have 
apparently  become  so  corif  used  by  the  al- 
ready existing  hodgepodge  policy  that 
they  are  ready  to  put  the  carriage  before 
the  horse.  They  are  asking  this  Nation 
to  go  off  on  a  spending  tangent  to  re- 


*  Elections  of  1»«4  and  1970  compared. 
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search  unproved  new  sources  of  energy 
at  a  time  when  it  Is  more  imperative  that 
we  accelerate  development  of  known  en- 
ergy resources. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  abimdance 
of  energy  resources  In  this  country.  Oeo- 
logists  tell  us  that  more  than  half  of  the 
oil  and  gas  originally  in  place  in  the 
United  States  still  remains  undeveloped. 
Studies  by  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
show  we  have  proved  reserves  of  natural 
gas  totalling  290  trillion  cubic  feet  and 
an  estimated  reserve  of  undiscovered 
natural  gas  totalling  1,178  trillion  cubic 
feet,  or  foiu"  times  the  proven  reserves. 
The  National  Petroleum  Council  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  Information  se- 
cured from  135  geologists  that  the  United 
States  has  ultimate  petroleum  reserves  of 
432  billion  barrels. 

Technology  must  be  vastly  improved 
to  make  our  remaining  reserves  totally 
recoverable,  but  we  do  have  an  unpro- 
duced  reserve  that  at  present  consump- 
tion levels  will  provide  us  with  domestic 
oil  for  about  75  more  years.  Our  supply 
of  natural  gas  at  the  present  consump- 
tion level  will  last  us  about  53  more 
years. 

But  we  know  that  present  levels  of  con- 
sumption will  not  continue.  They  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Our  energy  needs  are 
expected  to  quadruple  in  the  next  20 
years,  long  before  significant  supplies 
can  be  forthcoming  from  new  research, 
however  successful.  These  new  require- 
ments are  putting  even  greater  demands 
on  the  energy  industry  to  bolster  its  pro- 
grams of  technological  research,  explora- 
tion, and  development.  Unfortimately, 
governmental  policy  has  denied  the 
energy  industry  a  level  of  economic  re- 
turn which  makes  such  activity  attrac- 
tive or  even  possible. 

For  this  reason  the  growing  energy 
demands  are  being  met  from  past  proven 
reserves.  Presently  we  see  dwindling 
levels  of  oil  and  gas  exploration.  In  1955 
more  than  2,600  oil  and  gas  drilling  rigs 
were  drilling  more  than  57,000  wells.  So 
far  this  year  only  900  rigs  are  operating 
in  less  than  30.000  wells.  In  1970  the 
number  of  exploratory  oil  and  gas  wells 
drilled  was  the  lowest  in  22  years.  The 
reason  for  the  decline  is  simple:  Un- 
realistic economic  and  regulatory  poli- 
cies by  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion make  investments  in  oil  and  gas 
development  financially  unattractive. 

Clearly  our  Nation  is  far  from  realiz- 
ing the  full  potential  of  its  oil  and  gas 
resources,  indicating  our  Government 
should  institute  an  energy  policy  em- 
bodj'ing  every  feasible  measure  to  en- 
courage new  and  intensive  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  exploitation.  But  it  has 
not.  Our  policy  has  for  too  long  been 
designed  to  hold  energy  prices  down  to 
uneconomic  levels  despite  the  discour- 
aging effect  on  new  ventures.  The  admin- 
istration should  stop  kidding  the  country 
about  meeting  national  energy  needs 
from  exotic  unproven  new  energy 
sources.  Unless  realistic  economic  incen- 
tives are  offered  to  the  trswlltional  energy 
Industry  now,  this  Nation  will  be  on  a 
starvation  energy  ration  long  before  sig- 
nificant supplies  from  new  sources  are 
available. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  crisis  is  here, 
now.  The  refinement  of  the  coal  gasifi- 
cation process  and  the  development  of 


nuclear  power  will  not  be  accomplished 
on  a  significant  scale  for  many  years. 
And  even  then  we  are  not  sure  whether 
their  unproven  processes  wUl  meet  en- 
vironmental parameters  or  provide  a  low- 
cost,  dependable  energy  supply  to  our 
people.  "The  President's  message  seems  to 
say — "ignore  the  energy  sources  which 
have  served  the  Nation  and  the  world 
faithfully  and  abundantly  in  the  past. 
Let's  begin  a  flirtation  with  an  imbom 
child." 

There  have  been  estimates  that  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  could  cost  as  much 
as  $1.25.  Natural  gas  at  the  wellhead 
now  sells  for  only  16  to  24  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  and,  except  in  un- 
usual cases,  it  does  not  return  costs  of 
production  to  producers.  The  President's 
message  ignores  the  huge  quantities  of 
natural  gas  whiSh  wUl  remain  undevel- 
oped imtil  economic  realism  becomes  a 
part  of  our  national  energy  policy. 

If  the  accelerated  program  of  coal 
gassiflcation  remains  on  schedule,  36 
plants  will  be  built  by  1980  to  provide  10 
percent  of  the  expected  gas  consumption 
at  prices  probably  five  times  existing 
natural  gas  prices.  How  much  wiser  it 
would  be  for  the  Nation  to  allow  a  realis- 
tic natural  gas  price,  which  would  bring 
into  production  known  reserves  of  this 
dependable^  nonpolluting  energy  source. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  a  pro- 
gram of  accelerated  research  of  unproven 
forms  of  energy  until  Government  poUcy 
is  altered  to  encourage  recovery  of  the 
resources  already  available. 

The  President's  recognition  of  the  lack 
of  an  integrated  energy  policy  and  his 
proposal  that  a  comprehensive,  unified 
approach  be  taken  to  meeting  our  energy 
demands  is  encouraging.  The  piecemeal 
approach  to  formulating  energy  policies 
and  decisions  only  adds  momentimi  to 
the  developing  crisis. 

Yet  I  recall  being  encouraged  earlier 
this  year,  and  I  stated  so  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  by  what  appeared  to 
be  a  sign  that  the  administration  had 
recognized  that  greater  economic  incen- 
tives are  needed  to  develop  domestic  oil 
and  gas  resources  to  meet  our  growing 
needs.  In  March  a  top  White  House 
advisor.  Dr.  Paul  McCracken,  took  note 
in  a  speech  of  the  need  for  adequate 
economic  incentives  to  Increase  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  and  crude  oil.  But  1 
have  been  disappointed  because  the  in- 
centives have  not  been  forthcoming. 

Unfortunately  the  only  direct  note 
taken  by  President  Nixon  of  the  existing 
energy  industry  has  been  to  criticize,  to 
condemn,  and  to  threaten.  His  most  re- 
cent statement  was  to  suggest  a  rollback 
of  the  7-percent  incresise  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  This  action  was  taken  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  real  price  of  oil  and 
pas  is  less  now  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years. 

Government  restrictions  on  natural 
gas  prices  remain  tight.  Growing  imports 
of  undependable  foreign  oil  keep  accel- 
erating. The  oil  deoletion  allowance  cut 
still  stands.  And  long  delays  in  securing 
permits  to  drill  in  Federal  offshore 
waters  are  still  being  encountered.  Fur- 
thermore Government  enviixinmental 
policies  are  imposing  heavy  costs  on  the 
energy  industry  to  produce  clean  fuel 
at  the  same  time  pressiire  is  exerted  to 
hold  prices  below  costs  of  production. 


The  President's  message  today  con- 
tains no  mention  of  any  real  incentives 
for  accelerated  exploration  and  develop- 
ment or  intensive  oil  and  gas  research  by 
the  energy  producers  who  must  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  responsibility  of  getting 
power  to  our  pec^le.  The  President  has 
outlined  a  good,  orderly  approach  to  de- 
veloping new  types  of  energy  compatible 
with  a  clean  environment  for  the  future. 
Such  an  approach  is  needed.  What  is 
most  disturbing  is  what  he  left  unsaid 
about  needs  now  and  in  the  future  in  the 
traditional  energy  industry. 

The  implication  of  the  message  is  that 
the  administration  intends  to  emphasize 
energy  sources  which  exist  only  in  test 
tubes  and  ignore  immediate  and  pressing 
needs  of  our  troubled  energy  Industry. 
Such  emphasis  will  contribute  to  an  al- 
ready disastrous  energy  policy.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  drain  off  proven  energy  reserves 
at  below  replacement  prices,  and  rely 
upon  expanded  imports  from  unreh- 
able  offshore  sources,  while  researchers 
scramble  to  solve  technical  and  environ- 
mental problems  of  unknown  magnitude, 
we  will  be  taking  further  tragic  steps 
toward  an  Immediate  national  energy 
crisis  of  staggering  proportions. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess for  30  minutes,  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1 :40 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:10  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  fMr.  Taft)  . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  S'rKNios) ,  I  yield  15  min- 
utes, or  such  time  therein  as  he  may  re- 
quire, to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
*  Mr.  Long)  .  Following  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Loiiisiana,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
ScHWEncER),  I  yield  15  minutes,  or  such 
time  therein  as  he  may  require,  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he 
introduced  S.  2003  are  printed  in  the 
Routine  Morning  Business  section  of  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
»sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
t.he  quonmi  call  \x  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.        

The  PRESIDING  OPWCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 
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THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE    ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  considers  a  legislative  matter  of 
awesome  importance.  While  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  it  his  purpose  to  dis- 
engage and  withdraw  American  forces 
from  Vietnam,  nevertheless  that  war 
conUnues.  Though  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican casualties  ebbs  lower,  the  cycle  of 
death  and  depredation  spirals  on.  De- 
spite profuse  and  strident  criticisms  of 
the  Presidential  policy  that  sustains  this 
war.  we  in  Congress  have  not  taken  ac- 
tion to  end  the  fighting. 

Today,  surveying  the  various  proposals 
to  extend  or  eliminate  the  draft,  one 
must  consider  the  equity  and  effective- 
ness of  selective  service  procedure  in  gen- 
eral. One  must  also  recog^e  the  pos- 
sibility that  men  whom  Congress  author- 
izes the  President  to  induct  may  be 
obliged  to  fight  and  to  die  In  a  war  that 
I  believe  is  illegal,  immoral,  and  utterly 
senseless  to  continue.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  separate  the  issue  of  draft  extension 
from  that  of  terminating  this  war.  The 
Senate  cannot — and  I  suggest  the  Senate 
should  not — seek  to  avoid  the  implica- 
tions of  our  actions  here  today  on  the 
war  that  hangs  heavy  over  us. 

KMODTO    THX    DHATT 

We  are  now  being  told  that  as  long  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  continues,  there  is 
a  need  for  the  flexibility  in  force  strength 
afforded  by  the  present  draft  system. 
Translated  in  the  context  of  our  cur- 
rent military  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  this  could  mean  the  President  would 
like  to  reUin  the  power  to  increase  draft 
calls  in  the  event  of  an  escalation  of  the 

American  combat  role  in  Indochina 

without  congressional  Interference.  I. 
for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  grant  him 
that  kind  of  unfettered  authority.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  share  responsibility  for 
the  kind  of  escalation  in  Indochina  that 

additions^   manpower  makes  possible 

the  kind  of  escalation  we  saw  in  Cam- 
bodia and  in  Laos. 

That  is  whv  I  have  concluded  that  the 
need  to  end  this  war.  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  take  every  possible  action  to 
stop  the  war.  demands  that  we  vote  in 
Congress  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
end  the  draft.  That  is  why  earUer  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  to  prevent  the  President  from 
assigning  draftees  to  combat  in  Vietnam. 
And  that  is  why  I  a  few  moments  ago 
supported  the  amendment  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HAxruLD)  to  end  the  draft  altogether 
when  the  present  act  expires. 

These  have  not  been  easy  decisions  for 
me.  because  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  volunteer  army  is  a  viable  and  equi- 
table way  for  the  United  SUtes  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  military  manpower 
In  a  war-time  situation.  I  continue  to 
be  troubled  by  the  charges  that  »e  could 
not  gain  sufficient  volunteers,  that  the 
Army  would  become  a  magnet  for  the 
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poor  and  the  black  in  our  society  rather 
than  ai:  of  us  bearing  the  burdens  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  particularly  by  the 
charge  that  we  would  face  real  dangers 
from  an  elitist  military  force. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  war  ended  so 
that  we  could  require  a  lower  level  of 
military  manpower,  and  military  pay 
and  benefits  increased,  and  thus  achieve 
a  de  facto  elimination  of  the  draft.  This 
country  has  operated  successfully  in  this 
manner  before,  and  I  believe  we  can  do  it 
again,  once  we  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 
But,  unfortimately  that  is  not  the  situa- 
tion that  presents  itself  today. 

But  we  here  in  Congress  do  not  face 
this  question  of  a  volunteer  army  and  the 
broader  question  of  eliminating  the  draft 
in  some  theoretical,  abstract  vacuum. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  hangs  over  every 
word  we  say  in  this  chamber,  and  every 
vote  we  take.  And  it  is  toward  ending 
that  war  that  we  must  bend  our  efforts 
and  lend  our  votes. 

THI    l-TCAB    BXTKNSION 

We  must  face  the  plain  fact  that  those 
of  us  who  share  this  view  have  been  un- 
successful in  our  efforts  to  stop  the  draft. 
I  will  continue  to  support  these  efforts  as 
long  as  the  war  in  Indochina  continues. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  others 
will  continue. 

But  in  the  face  of  the  clear  Senate 
support  for  extending  the  draft.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  no  excuse  for  an  extension 
any  greater  than  1  year.  At  a  time  when 
the  complexion  of  the  war  and  our  stra- 
tegic needs  can  change  dramatically 
within  a  few  months.  Congress  should 
exercise  at  the  very  least  an  annual  check 
on  both  the  level  of  troop  strength  and 
the  method  of  Induction.  An  appropriate 
means  to  achieve  this  is  a  single-year 
extension  of  the  draft.  I  believe  that  a 
single-year  extension  can  provide  the 
needed  accountability  In  the  use  of  the 
Induction  powers.  That  is  why  I  have 
joined  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  In  spon- 
sorship of  such  a  proposal. 

In  extending  the  authority  for  but  a 
single  year,  we  provide  a  responsible 
means  by  which  we  might  effect  the 
changes  needed  to  sustain  our  Armed 
Forces  on  a  voluntary  basis.  An  annual 
authorization,  I  submit,  is  hardly  an  un- 
usual congressional  procedure,  nor  does 
it  preclude  the  possibility  of  adequate 
manpower  planning  by  the  military. 
Draft  calls  have  traditionally  been  pro- 
jected on  an  armual  basis  and,  moreover, 
provide  the  means  by  which  our  overall 
manpower  levels — which  we  already  de- 
termine on  an  annual  basis — are  main- 
tained. 

Extending  this  authority  for  a  single 
year  places  the  selective  .service  on  a  par 
with  a  large  number  of  Federal  programs 
with  annual  congressional  authorization, 
of  which  these  are  tut  a  few : 

Public  Law  91-95.  sections  3.  4,  and 
5 — Extension  of  National  Defense  Edu- 
caticHi  Act  of  1958  Loans  to  Students  in 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  and  the 
Higher  Educaticn  Act  of  1965  (the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  and  work 
study  programs ' . 

Public  Law  91-152.  section  107  (a), 
(b) — National   Housing   Act — mortgage 


credit — extension   of   programs,   rental 
and  cooperative  housing  for  lower  In 
come  families  (12  U.S.C.  1715-1)  •  '•Juir 
1.  1970-  to  "July  1,  1971."  ' 

PubUc  Law  91-152,  secUon  216— United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937— Manage- 
ment and  services  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects (42  U.S.C.  1415  (10> ;  "July  1  1970  " 
to"July  1.  1971." 

PubUc  Law  91-152.  section  304— Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968 — authorization  for  new  community 
supplementary  assistance  grants  (42 
U.S.C.  3911);  "July  1,  1970"  to  "July 
1.  1971."  ^ 

Public  Law  91-152.  secUon  305(a)  — 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965 — grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities  (42  U.S.C.  3102);  "1969"  to 
"1970.- 

PubUc  Law  91-152.  section  401— Na- 
tional Housing  Act^-veterans'  home  loan 
program— flexible  interest  rate  authoritv 
(12  U.S.C.  1709-1) ;  "January  1.  1970"  to 
"October  1,  1970." 

Public  Law  91-121— Armed  Forces  ap- 
propriations authorization. 

Public  Law  91-491— Coast  Guard  pro- 
curement and  construction  appropria- 
tions authorization. 

Public  Law  91-85 — Department  of 
Commerce — maritime  programs,  appro- 
priations authorization. 

PubUc  Law  91-119— National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  ap- 
propriations authorization. 

Public  Law  91-120— National  Science 
Foundation,  appropriations  authoriza- 
tion. 

PubUc  Law  91-142— MiUtary  construc- 
tion authorization. 

PubUc  Law  91-99— Peace  Corps,  ap- 
propriations authorization  (22  USC. 
2502). 

Public  Law  91-123.  section  301(2). 
303 — PubUc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  appropriations 
authorization — grants  for  pubUc  works 
and  development  facilities  (42  U.S.C. 
3135) ,  "June  30, 1969"  to  "June  30,  1970." 
Technical  assistance.  Research,  and  in- 
formation (42  U.S.C.  3152),  "and  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970." 

PubUc  Law  91-175 — Foreign  air  au- 
thorization. 

PubUc  Law  91-15 — Continue  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  (33  UJ3.C. 
1102«f);  "June  30,  1969"  to  "June  30, 
1970." 

Surely,  if  Congress  and  the  military 
can  orchestrate  their  efforts  to  regulate 
military  construction  programs  every 
year,  it  is  not  infeasible  to  consider  a 
facet  of  miUtary  manpower  in  this  man- 
ner. And  what  of  NASA?  Certainly,  in 
extending  draft  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  Congress  does  not  relinquish 
its  prerogative  to  extend  this  system  for 
an  additional  time  when  this  year's  au- 
thorization expires.  Thus,  we  cannot  dla- 
mias  Senator  Schwxiku's  proposal  amid 
charges  that  its  enactment  would  lead 
to  the  ultimate  loss  of  congressional 
power  to  review  the  draft  again.  Indeed, 
we  would  have  that  power  on  an  annual 
basis. 

By  pledging  ourselves  to  review  tbe 
draft  again  next  year,  we  insure  that  the 
f uU  weight  of  our  national  will,  fully  at- 
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tentive  to  the  formulatiMi  of  public  pol- 
icy in  a  national  election  year,  wiU  focus 
on  this  issue.  It  wiU  enable  Congress  to 
see  if  at  the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal 
year  the  American  presence  in  Soutii 
Vietnam  that  has  necessitated  the  ex- 
tensive appUcation  of  this  power  has  been 
terminated. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  indicated  Wed- 
nesday in  his  lucid  statement,  extension 
of  the  power  to  conscript  has  been  one 
of  the  primary  factors  in  court  deci- 
sions purporting  to  establish  the  legiti- 
macy of  Presidential  war  policy  subse- 
quent to  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Thus,  if  we  in  Congress  in- 
tend to  respond  to  the  moral  malaise 
that  now  afflicts  this  land,  if  we  intend  to 
end  this  war,  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  there  is  no  other  course,  no  oth- 
er alternative.  Despite  the  fact  that  I 
harbor  certain  doubts  about  the  long- 
term  abUity  of  our  miUtary  to  sustain 
itself  on  volimtary  accessions  alone,  de- 
spite my  pubUcally  expressed  belief  that 
in  the  event  of  combat  situations,  the 
burden  of  military  service  ought  to  be 
equitably  distributed.  I  will  pursue  every 
reasonable  legislative  means  to  Umit  the 
extent  of  this  war. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  hold  to  an 
absolute  minimimi  any  grant  of  authority 
for  the  President  to  continue  to  employ 
young  men  against  their  will  to  prosecute 
and  expand  a  war  that  neither  Congress 
nor  the  Nation  can  sanction. 

INDUCTION    CXUJNGa 

It  is  equally  important  that  we  place 
strict  limitation  on  the  number  of  men 
inducted.  As  testimony  by  Col.  Edward 
King  has  exhibited  and  a  report  by  the 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  has  re- 
vealed, America  is  today  afflicted  by  an 
armed  force  grown  fat  and  complacent 
on  multiyear  extensions  of  the  power  to 
conscript.  There  may  be  as  many  as  200,- 
000  superfluous  men  within  existing  army 
divisions  alone,  according  to  Colonel 
Eling.  At  a  time  when  domestic  ills  and 
explosive  urban  crises  command  the  Na- 
tion's attention,  America  can  iU  afford  to 
see  her  most  precious  resource — her 
young  people — hoarded  and  embittered 
by  the  miUtary. 

Thus,  I  fail  to  see  the  need  to  delegate 
to  the  President  the  authority  to  induct 
a  maximum  of  150,000  men  through  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  According  to  statis- 
tics suppUed  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
should  a  pay  increase  and  the  overaU 
manpower  reduction  proposed  in  the 
Armed  Services  bUl  be  enacted,  volun- 
tary accessions  will  fall  short  of  required 
additions  by  no  more  than  40,000  men 
at  most.  Why  Is  it  that  the  Armed  Forces 
require  additional  padding  of  over  100,- 
000  men?  I  cannot  sanction  the  disrup- 
tion of  educations  and  vocations  for  such 
a  wasteful  exercise  as  this.  If  Congress 
Is  to  effectively  reestabUsh  its  constitu- 
tional controls  over  the  size  and  mission 
of  the  mlUtary,  the  President  must  be 
compeUed  to  give  ample  justification  for 
this  additional  authority. 

To  date  he  has  not  done  so.  In  fact, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  too  long 
ago,  was  talking  in  terms  of  a  zero  draft 
<»11  sometime  before  this  2 -year  exten- 
sion would  expire.  Yet  we  have  an  addi- 
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tional  200,000  level  in  the  bUl  as  it  now 
stands. 

BASIC    PKOCEBUSAL    FAIRNESS 

Those  of  us  who  seek  to  end  or  limit 
the  duration  of  the  draft  must  recognize 
the  need  to  insure  that — if  the  draft  Is 
to  be  continued — it  is  continued  in  a 
maimer  consistent  with  the  f  imdamental 
rights  and  basic  fairness  to  which  every 
American  is  entitied.  Therefore,  we  must 
make  a  series  of  basic  procedural  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  any  selective 
service  system.  Senator  Kennedy  has 
proposed  amendments  to  effect  these 
needed  changes  and  I  intend  to  support 
him  In  these  efforts. 

DEFERMENTS   AND    RANDOM    SELECTION 

As  long  as  we  maintain  the  draft  ma- 
chinery, we  must  insure  that  all  young 
men  subject  to  its  pressure  are  under  the 
fuU  protection  of  the  law.  I  applaud  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  efforts 
to  reduce  the  inequities  of  the  present 
system  of  selective  service  classification. 
Deferment  has  become  the  nearly  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  the  educated  and  the 
wealthy,  while  those  less  fortunate  are 
consigned  to  military  service.  In  abolish- 
ing all  deferments,  the  committee  has 
made  significant  progress  toward  making 
the  system  more  equitable  and  reassert- 
ing Congressional  power.  By  the  same 
token,  their  enactment  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  random  selection  will  reduce  the 
possibility  of  a  registrant's  status  being 
determined  by  mere  accident  of  geog- 
raphy. 

RIGRT   TO    COUNSEL 

The  committee  has,  however,  made  a 
significant  omission  in  its  treatment  of 
selective  service  registrants.  While  the 
imposition  of  mlUtary  service  and  the 
consequences  of  violating  the  selective 
service  law  can  result  in  penalties  as 
harsh  as  any  inflicted  by  criminal  law, 
those  men  who  must  contend  with  the 
regulations  of  this  system  are  unable  to 
utilize  legal  representation.  While  some 
contend  that  it  would  be  too  tlme-con- 
similng  to  allow  registrants  to  be  ac- 
companied by  counsel  at  every  stage  of 
the  hearings  and  appeals  process,  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  also  time  consuming  to  al- 
low defendants  in  criminal  proceedings 
the  right  to  counsel:  both  of  these  privi- 
leges ought  to  be  considered  fundamental 
procedural  rights. 

JUDICXAL    REVIXW 

Complementary  to  this  right  of  legal 
counsel,  but  no  less  important,  is  the 
right  to  submit  a  classification  decision 
to  judicial  review.  As  our  procedure 
stands  now,  if  a  registrant's  recognized 
rights  are  in  his  estimation  violated,  he 
must  either  submit  to  induction  or  overUy 
violate  selective  service  law  and  await 
prosecution  by  the  Federal  Government 
before  his  classification  is  ever  reviewed 
by  the  judiciary.  This  is  analogous  to  a 
requirement  under  criminal  procedure 
that  would  force  a  man  who  is  accused  of 
a  crime  to  commit  another  crime  before 
the  original  decision  to  convict  him  could 
be  appealed.  With  the  diverse  Interpreta- 
tions of  classification  procedure  emanat- 
ing from  our  presently  decentralised  Se- 
lective Service  System,  Iniquitous  classi- 
fications are  all  too  frequent.  Tb  oatrust 
the  fate  of  registrants  to  the  obduracy  of 


this  system  without  recourse  to  judicial 
review  is  intolerably  unfair. 

CONSCtENTrOtrS   OSJECTOItS 

It  is  Just  as  unfair  to  restrict  the  re- 
ceipt of  conscientious  objector  status  to 
those  men  who  are  adherents  of  a  con- 
ventional religion.  Our  Federal  courts 
have  found  this  procedure  to  be  uncon- 
siUtutional,  in  direct  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  measure  to  be  consid- 
ered in  granting  these  exemptions  ought 
to  be  sincerity  rather  than  the  degree 
to  which  men  subscrilje  to  the  tenets  of 
what  a  particxilar  draft  board  considers 
to  be  an  organized  reUgion.  I  beUeve  as 
weU,  so  long  as  our  gage  is  to  be  sin- 
cerity, that  Congress  study  seriously  the 
possibility  of  granting  this  objector 
status  to  those  men  who  object  to  a 
particular  war. 

BOARD    MEMBERSHIP 

The  committee's  action  in  increasing 
the  length  of  board  members'  terms  from 
15  to  20  years  is  a  step  backward.  The 
eUmination  of  the  House  requirements 
regarding  composition  of  local  boards  is 
a  greater  mistake  yet.  At  a  time  when 
induction  resistant  has  reached  an  aU- 
time  high — when  as  many  as  a  third  of 
those  called  refuse  induction — further 
isolation  of  these  boards  from  their  con- 
stituency can  only  be  a  divisive  influence. 
The  average  age  of  those  determining 
the  fate  of  young  registrants  is  now  58 
years,  with  at  least  cme-fifth  of  them 
over  70.  Only  1.3  percent  of  those  sitting 
are  black.  To  perpetuate  this  system 
would  further  embitter  a  gaieration  of 
young  people  already  disdainful  of  the 
military. 

FREE    DISSEMINATION    OF    DRAIT    RULXS    AND 
PROCEDURE 

By  the  same  measure,  stei>s  must 
quickly  be  taken,  as  Senator  Kjonttor 
has  suggested,  to  Insure  that  registrants 
luid  interested  citizens  are  fully  and 
quickly  informed  of  changes  in  selective 
service  procedure.  WhUe  ignorance  of  the 
law  is  no  defense  for  violation,  some  of 
the  procedures  and  laws  of  the  draft 
machinery  axe  so  arcane  and  complex  as 
to  compUcate  the  attainment  of  justice. 

THE    PAT    RAISE 

Whether  we  continue  the  draft  or  not. 
steps  must  be  taken  to  counteract  the 
erosion  of  public  confidence  in  oiu-  Armed 
Forces.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  engender  the 
proper  respect  for  the  mlUtary.  Congress 
must  enact  mlUtary  pay  increases  that 
can  r«nove  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
from  the  realm  of  Involuntary  servitude. 
Today,  some  50.000  or  more  of  our  en- 
Usted  men  and  their  families  would  be 
eligible  for  welfare  if  they  were  In  the 
civiUan  economy.  Furthermore,  the  quar- 
ters aUowance  for  servicemen  has  not 
been  revised  since  January  1.  19S3,  while 
housing  costs  have  risen  dramatically. 
Defense  Department  tables  indicate  that 
the  average  married  sergeant,  an  E-7  In 
mlUtary  terminology,  is  allotted  $114iK) 
for  housing,  while  his  average  bousing 
cost  in  the  civilian  economy  is  $190. 
Thus  this  enlisted  man,  unable  to  find 
military  iKHising,  is  forced  to  expend 
some  $75  from  his  basic  monthly  pay — 
reducing  his  already  substandard  (Bspoe- 
able  inoome.  Ttiis  imposes  In  effect  a  $75 
per  month  tax  on  a  man  because  his 
Government  wUl  not  provide  his  family 
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with  housing.  This  should  not  continue, 
particularly  as  it  impoverishes  those  men 
whose  income  is  already  out  of  step  with 
the  demands  of  our  modem  economy. 

The  only  pay  proposal  that  approaches 
these  needs  is  that  passed  by  the  House 
and  introduced  by  the  distingiushed 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  . 
In  addition  to  the  significant  effect  this 
proposal  has  on  bringing  first-term  mili- 
tary salaries  into  Une  with  the  cost  of 
living,  the  Hughes  proposal  corrects  the 
gross  inequities  worked  upon  enlisted 
men  through  the  acute  shortage  of  ade- 
quate military  housing.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, more  than  50  percent  of  those 
benefiting  from  the  increased  quarters 
allowance  would  be  married  personnel  of 
E-5  pay  grade  or  lower.  In  the  interst  of 
equity  alone,  I  believe  this  increase  is 
essential,  and  I  was  pleased  to  support 
Senator  Hughes'  amendment 

Moreover,  as  the  high  cost  of  defense 
is  measured  against  new  and  urgent  do- 
mestic needs,  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  be  cognizant  of 
the  true  cost  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
armed  force.  We  can  no  longer  afford — 
though  Secretary  Laird  has  suggested  as 
much — to  write  off  the  cost  of  expensive 
and  extraneous  weapons  systems  against 
the  implicit  tax  we  levy  on  draftees.  The 
true  solution  to  our  budgetary  dilemmas 
does  not  lie  in  finding  complex  and  often 
useless  hardware  through  savings  real- 
ized from  cheap  manpower. 

While  I  am  not  yet  certain  that  in- 
creased salaries  or  expanded  benefits  can 
bring  about  an  equitable  apportionment 
of  the  burden  of  military  service,  I  have 
supported  these  measures  with  the  hope 
that  their  enactment  would  bring  about 
changes  in  the  character  of  military  life 
that  would  motivate  young  men  to  enlist 
out  of  a  Justified  sense  of  pride  in  the 
institutions  within  which  they  serve. 

By  the  same  token,  I  vigorously  op- 
posed the  combat  enlistment  bonus  pro- 
vision of  the  pending  selective  service  and 
compensation  legislation.  The  very  idea 
of  a  combat  enlistment  bonus  of  this 
magnitude — up  to  $6,000— contradicts  a 
basic,  underlying  purpose  of  the  men  who 
founded  our  country:  that  is,  to  engender 
a  genuine  and  justified  sense  of  public 
pride  and  respect  for  the  institutions 
through  which  our  civil  rights  are  admin- 
istered and  maintained. 

To  suggest,  as  this  provision  most  cer- 
tainly does,  that  the  act  of  defending 
one's  country  has  become  so  repugnant 
as  to  require  the  remission  of  a  substan- 
tial cash  bonus  to  recruit  men  for  com- 
bat duty  implies  that  we  have  aban- 
doned hope  of  developing  a  foreign  or  de- 
fense policy  worthy  of  the  public  support 
or  defense.  I  believe  that  if  the  Congress 
and  the  President  cannot  evoke  a  favor- 
able public  response  to  their  actions 
within  our  national  community  and  the 
community  of  nations,  our  course  is  not 
to  enact  a  massive  combat  enlistment 
bonus,  but  to  reassess  and  possibly  to 
change  the  direction  of  that  action.  It  is 
a  grave  mistake  to  believe  that  the  in- 
stincts of  the  American  people  are  so  in- 
sensitive and  so  venal  that  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  accept  mistaken  direction 
from  the  leaders  o*  this  country  by  blaa- 
dishmentfi  of  substantial  cash. 


CONCLCSION 

Some  355,000  Americans  have  fallen  in 
Vietnam,  victims  of  a  war  repudiated  by 
the  conscience  of  our  Nation.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  that  war  we  are  discussing 
today.  We  can  and  we  should  bring  basic 
procedural  fairness  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  We  can  and  we  should  bring 
fair  and  equitable  pay  to  every  American 
serviceman.  But  no  reform  In  procedure, 
no  reform  in  pay,  can  begin  to  substitute 
for  a  just  and  defensible  foreign  policy. 

If  we  are  to  reestablish  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  the  necessity  of  an  adequate 
defense,  we  must  first  set  our  sights  on  a 
policy  that  refiects  our  real  national 
interests.  We  must  set  a  date  and  end  the 
war.  Only  then  will  we  see  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  move  toward  the 
kind  of  meaningful  structure  that  can 
have  a  chance  for  peace  and  rehabilita- 
tion when  we  have  gone.  Only  then  will 
we  have  an  opportimity  to  secure  the 
prompt  return  of  our  brave  prisoners  of 
war  languishing  in  the  prisons  of  North 
Vietnam.  And  only  then  will  we  restore 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  the 
fairness  and  responsiveness  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  (Mr.  Symington). 

ONE-YEAR    DRATT    EXTENSION    STRENGTHENS 
DECISION  MAKING    ROLE    OF    CONGRESS 

Mr.  S"5fMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  am  somewhat  re- 
luctant to  do  so,  I  disagree  with  the  ma- 
jority of  our  committee  on  the  question 
of  the  2-year  extension  of  the  draft. 

I  do  not  believe  it  either  prudent  or 
necessary  for  the  Congress  at  this  time 
to  extend  for  more  than  1  year  the  active 
operation  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem; and  therefore  have  cosponsored  the 
amendment  on  which  a  vote  will  be  taken 
this  afternoon  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  authority. 

To  interpret  and  oppose  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  as  a  mere  device  to 
institute  a  year  from  now  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  a  volunteer  military 
force  is  to  avoid  the  true  question  of 
congressional  respon.<:ibility  for  military 
manpower  decisions. 

On  this  mistaken  theory,  some  have 
urged  their  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  on  the  basis  of  their 
predilection  against  the  volunteer  mili- 
tary force.  In  due  course,  the  Congress 
may  decide  whether  it  is  desirable,  and  if 
so  when  it  may  be  possible,  to  fulfill  our 
military  manpower  needs  by  volunteer 
methods:  but  these  are  not  the  Issues 
which  should  concern  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  we  approach  this  vote  on  this 
amendment  to  authorize  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  draft. 

We  are  considering  the  draft  bill  dur- 
ing a  time  of  serious  concern  in  the  Con- 
gress about  the  exercise  of  our  consti- 
tutional powers  in  war  and  peace.  When 
a  number  of  resolutions  are  imder  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  seek  to  define  and 
strengthen  the  constitutional  role  of  the 


Congress  in  decisionmaking  in  war,  how 
ironic  it  would  be  for  the  Senate  not  to 
consider  an  annual  review  of  the  mili- 
tary manpower  system  as  a  practical  and 
effective  method  of  exercising  what 
should  be  the  Important  responsibilities 
with  which  our  form  of  government  en- 
trusts the  Congress. 

As  presented  earlier  in  this  debate,  it 
is  my  belief  that  so  long  as  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  shooting  war,  or  disengaging 
from  a  shooting  war,  it  is  more  fair  and 
in  accord  with  democratic  principles  for 
men  to  be  chosen  for  military  service  by 
means  of  a  lottery  draft  system.  Never- 
theless the  time  is  at  hand  for  Congress 
to  end  the  concept  that  it  will  automati- 
cally extend  the  draft  as  an  Infinite 
method  for  military  manpower  procure- 
ment. 

By  extending  the  President's  author- 
ity for  only  1  year,  the  Congress  respon- 
sibly encourages  an  end  to  this  tragic 
war  in  that  12-month  period. 

As  also  mentioned  earlier  in  this  de- 
bate, I  am  inclined  to  support  in  peace- 
time the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer  mil- 
itary force.  To  halo  an  infinite  draft  in 
terms  of  fairness,  or  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples, fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  age  eligible  young 
men  overwhelmingly  outstrips  the  esti- 
mated need  for  the  mihtary  services. 
When  only  a  few  of  those  eligible  may  be 
required,  and  when,  as  is  my  judgment, 
there  would  be  many  young  men,  some 
rich,  some  poor,  who  would  seek  and  de- 
sire a  military  career,  the  fairness  claim- 
ed for  conscription  as  a  method  of  pro- 
curement is  highly  questionable. 

The  question  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment is  whether  Congress  will  renew  on 
an  annual  basis,  the  Nation's  military 
manpower  system :  and  regardless  of  how 
one  views  the  concept  of  a  volunteer 
military  force,  I  submit  this  question 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Congress  should  take  as  great  an  in- 
terest in  the  operation  of  the  military 
manpower  procurement  system  as  it  does 
with  respect  to  the  procurement  of  mili- 
tary hardware.  Moreover,  in  an  era  when 
it  has  become  essential  to  the  Nation's 
security  to  review  and  revise  interna- 
tional commitments,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  Congress  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  on  an  annual  basis  the 
Nation's  military  requirements. 

In  any  case,  surely  the  crucial  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  needs  and 
size  of  our  military  establishment  and 
the  character  and  extent  of  our  inter- 
national commitments  suggests  that  we 
need  to  tailor  one  to  fit  the  other. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  some  have  stated  their  belief 
that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
obtain  the  type  of  military  manpower 
needed  through  a  volunteer  system.  In 
their  view,  the  brighter  men  with  the 
competence  to  vmderstand  the  technology 
of  modem  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
weapons  are  the  draft  motivated  men 
and  the  true  volunteer  has  not  proven, 
on  the  average,  to  be  capable  of  per- 
forming complex  Jobs. 

These  comments  interest  me  not  so 
much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ques- 
tions they  raise  about  the  volunteer  mil- 
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Itary  force,  but  rather  from  the  stand- 
point of  Just  what  are  our  military  man- 
power needs  in  terms  of  quantity  as  well 
as  skills,  also  how  they  might  better  be 
fulfilled  under  the  draft  system. 

Knowledgeable  and  talented  men  are 
now  required  to  man  the  increasingly 
complex  military  weapons  systems.  That 
argument  suggests  consideration  be 
given  to  the  overhaul  of  our  entire  draft 
system — if  it  is  to  be  maintained — in  or- 
der to  provide  for  the  selected  conscrip- 
tion of  particularly  talented  citizens  of 
all  ages,  not  exclusively  the  19-year- 
olds.  Consider  the  problem  we  continue 
to  have,  for  example,  with  doctors  and 
dentists. 

Our  military  system  might  afford 
greater  security,  with  fewer  men,  but 
men  more  highly  skilled  to  carry  out 
particular  defense  missions. 

If  this  premise  is  correct,  a  selective 
draft  system  which  reaches  out  for  the 
more  highly  qualified  men  who  are 
needed  in  the  military  may  well  be 
worthy  of  consideration  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  tlie  present  or  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem. That  would  seem  but  one  more  rea- 
son to  afford  an  annual  review  of  the 
draft  system. 

Some  have  said,  "Be  practical."  We  all 
know  that  next  year  is  a  presidential 
election  year,  and  under  those  circiun- 
stances  neither  the  candidates  nor  the 
Congress,  faced  with  going  before  the 
electorate,  would  vote  an  extension  of 
the  draft. 

I  do  not  buy  this  political  theory.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  candidates  or  Members  of 
the  Congress  would  be  so  irresponsible, 
in  the  face  of  a  demonstrated  need  for 
extension,  to  refuse  approval.  For  my 
own  part,  if  next  year  the  necessity  for 
a  draft  extension  is  demonstrated,  as  is 
entirely  possible,  I  will  support  an  ex- 
tension for  another  year. 

There  is  no  need  to  reach  that  con- 
clusion today,  however.  In  the  bill  Itself 
we  are  making  a  number  of  changes,  aa.6 
example  being  the  provision  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  imiform  national  call; 
also  changes  in  deferment  policies. 

The  Congress  should  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  workability  of 
these  new  operations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  in  the  coming  year. 

Actually,  a  1-year  extension  creates 
a  healthy  stimulus  for  the  military  to 
continue  to  move  ahead  with  reforms  in 
the  use  and  deployment  of  manpower. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  again  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Schweiker- 
Hughes  amendment  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  draft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quonm:!  call  be  equally  charged 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  me  5 
minutes  or  so? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  underscore  a  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  believe  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri  said  It  very 
well,  and  I  think  it  has  been  the  major 
thrust  of  the  entire  1-yetu-  argument. 

The  Senator  from  Missoiui  said  that  if 
we  do  not  have  the  confidence  In  our- 
selves to  go  before  the  electorate  with  a 
hard  decision  such  as  the  draft  next  year, 
it  is  an  implication  that  this  body  is  ir- 
responsible; and,  of  course,  it  is  not. 

But  there  Is  an  underlying  argument 
even  more  serious — that  is,  that  we  do 
not  want  to  have  an  extension  of  the 
draft  for  1  year  because  it  would  bring 
up  the  issue  in  an  election  year  and  that, 
for  some  reason,  this  might  be  bad.  It 
might  be  bad  to  talk  about  a  volatile 
issue  at  the  same  time  we  are  talking 
about  the  elections.  So  that  there  must 
be  some  virtue  in  not  taking  up  these 
important  issues  in  the  process  of  an 
election  because  we  might  get  the  people 
involved.  And,  God  forbid,  what  a  trag- 
edy it  would  be  to  have  the  people  In- 
volved in  the  course  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. 

This  is  exactly  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem in  Canada  and  In  Great  Britain, 
where  a  volatile  issue  could  conceivably 
bring  down  the  goverrmient.  An  issue 
such  as  that  occurred  in  the  crisis  of  the 
1956  war  in  Suez.  The  government  of 
Anthony  Eden,  in  Great  Britain,  was 
brought  down  because  of  the  policy  that 
was  undertaken. 

The  great  difference  between  our  sys- 
tem and  the  parliamentary  system  Is 
that  we  adhere  to  a  chronological  order 
of  decisionmaking,  totally  unrelated  to 
the  exigencies  and  the  problems  we  face 
in  life.  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  system  vls-a-vis  the  parlia- 
mentary system,  because  I  think  it  is 
important,  when  we  have  a  vital  issue 
facing  the  people,  that  the  people  have 
something  to  say  about  it.  At  present, 
they  do  not  have  anjrthing  to  say  about 
it. 

I  wonder  how  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion would  have  fared  had  the  Cam- 
bodian issue  been  resolved  in  a  parlia- 
mentary fashion — that  is,  basing  the 
existence  of  his  administration  on  that 
issue — or  how  it  would  have  fared  with 
respect  to  Laos.  I  think  we  would  have 
seen  a  different  situation — a  much  more, 
to  my  mind,  responsive  situation. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  essentially  for 
the  1-year  extension  of  the  draft:  not  at 
all.  I  do  not  think  we  need  the  draft.  But 
I  will  vote  for  the  1-year  extension.  I 
want  to  make  my  position  clear.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  for  the  1-year  extension,  but, 
as  any  realistic  person  in  public  life,  I  am 
for  the  lesser  of  evils.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  be  entirely  successful  in 
my  efforts  with  respect  to  the  filibuster, 
because  I  will  not  be  the  only  one  to  make 
that  decision.  That  will  involve  33  other 
Senators.  So,  assuming  that  I  am  not 
successful,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
have  the  lesser  of  evils;  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  lesser  of  evils  would  be  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  draft.  That  is  the  reason 


why  I  will  vote  for  it.  But  I  also  will  vote 
for  it  mainly  because  if  there  is  a  chance 
to  make  this  Government  more  respon- 
sive, it  is  to  bring  these  issues  out  in  a 
campaign,  in  a  poUtical  year.  If  we  are 
ever  to  decide  the  course  this  Nation  will 
take,  probably  the  best  time  to  do  it  is 
in  the  course  of  a  presidential  camj:aign. 

It  is  interesting,  when  we  talk  about 
the  draft,  that  when  Richard  Nixon  ran 
for  ofBce  in  1968,  he  promised  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  that  he  would  stop  the 
draft.  In  order  to  keep  that  promise,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  after  his  in- 
augtu-ation  he  appointed  a  presidential 
commission  to  go  out  and  get  the  facts; 
an  intelligent,  sophisticated,  academic 
study  as  to  what  the  situation  was.  He 
formed  the  Gates  Commission. 

On  that  commission  he  placed  some 
very  interesting  people;  very  prominent 
people;  very  erudite  people,  very  knowl- 
edgeable people.  Mr.  Gates,  himself,  had 
been  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
President  Eisenhower.  President  Nixon 
placed  on  the  commission  many  other 
prominent  people;  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  no  less  prominent  a  person 
than  Alfred  Gruenther;  no  less  promi- 
nent a  person  than  Laurls  Norstad. 

This  group  labored  almost  a  year  and 
came  back  with  ntmaerous  studies.  By 
and  large,  their  source  of  information 
was  the  Department  of  Defense  itself, 
because  this  is  where  the  Army  is;  this 
is  where  the  Armed  Forces  are.  They  took 
their  data  with  the  greatest  scientific  ex- 
pertise. Many  academicians  were  on  the 
staff  of  the  CJates  Commission,  and  they 
came  out  with  the  most  definitive  study 
on  this  subject  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, backed  up  with  large  volumes  of 
data. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  me  a  few  more  min- 
utes?   

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  study  was  ren- 
dered. It  recommended  very  simply,  after 
all  this  effort,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  would  not  need  the  draft  after 
July  1,  1971.  That  Is  next  month.  This 
was  a  decision  that  was  rendered  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Did  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
based  upon  this  knowledgable,  erudite, 
sophisticated  report,  then  decide  to  keep 
faith  with  his  promise,  an  election  prom- 
ise, a  political  promise?  Of  course  not. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  we  saw  a 
vectoring  of  course,  a  changing  of  minds. 
Then  we  saw  what  really  transpired  was 
conflicting  testimony  by  very  high  ofB- 
cials  of  this  Government.  When  these 
people  come  In  and  start  changing  the 
figiu-es,  start  changing  the  ground,  start 
changing  the  rules  after  a  definitive 
study  has  been  made,  I  think  it  is  tragic 
evidence  that  In  many  respects,  many 
facets  of  our  Government  we  act,  un- 
fortunately, like  hound  dogs — that  Is, 
they  will  hunt  with  whomever  feeds 
them. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
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Committee  came  forward  with  a  letter 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  saying, 
"We  all  agree  with  the  President."  This 
was  supposed  to  be  a  great  revelation. 
There  was  no  revelation.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  agree  with  the  President.  It  would 
be  a  great  revelation  and  cause  great 
consternation  if  some  of  them  would 
say  really  what  is  in  their  bosoms.  In 
that  way  we  could  rejuveriate  the  pride 
this  Nation  has  In  the  military,  and  we 
could  rejuvenate  our  military. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  otir 
side  has  12  minutes  remaining.  The  other 
side  has  approximately  30  minutes  re- 
maining. We  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Taft).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

THK  INDtJCnON  authowtt:   a  1-TEA* 

KXTXNSION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  Congress  of  the  Dnited  States 
is  debating  the  draft  laws  by  which 
American  citizens  are  inducted  into  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  debate  has  been  ex- 
tensive and  heated.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
that  it  should  be.  For  this  issue,  like  an- 
other which  is  likely  to  confront  the 
Congress  this  year,  has  implications  for 
the  future  direction  of  our  society  and 
concerns  questions  of  coxiscience  of  grave 
import  to  the  individiud.  The  other  issue 
I  refer  to  is  the  forthcoming  attempt  by 
certain  Senators  to  reassert  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress,  with  regard  to  war- 
making  powers,  as  is  provided  in  the 
Constitution. 

Both  of  these  Issues  have  their  genesis 
in  the  discontent  arising  from  the  South- 
east Asian  conflict.  Yet,  each  man  in  this 
Chamber  has  sufficient  historical  per- 
spective to  know  that  both  the  first  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  involuntary  servi- 
tude should  be  virtually  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  our  society  and  the  second  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  decision  to  commit  a 
nation  to  war  should  belong  to  one  man 
or  to  many,  are  dilemmas  of  more  far- 
reawjhlng  import.  Our  policies  not  so 
much  in  Indochina  but  in  other  lands 
and  at  other  times,  will  be  affected  by 
what  we  of  the  92d  Congress  decide  an 
these  vital  questions. 

In  each  case  there  are  issues  which 
transcend  political  differences  to  a  large 
extent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  hallowed 
doctrine  of  the  constitutional  balance  of 
powers  is  at  stake,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  traditional  role  of  the  Congress 
has  stimulated  a  wide  cross  section  of 
defenders.  In  the  case  of  the  draft,  the 
traditional  American  abhorrence  of  In- 
voluntary conscription  as  well  as  a  na- 
tional concern  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 


dividual have  produced  a  coincidence  of 
views  among  broad  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  has 
taken  a  position  In  favor  of  the  volunteer 
army.  The  Gates  Commission,  which  he 
appointed,  has  reported  to  him  that  this 
could  be  achieved  with  a  reasonable 
budget  increase — $2.7  billion — and  with- 
in a  short  period  of  time.  The  President 
has  not  yet  endorsed  a  pay  proposal  suf- 
ficiently generous  to  make  the  volimteer 
army  a  reality,  although  he  has  proposed 
an  investment  of  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1972  as  a  start  in  this  direction. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  rec- 
ommended a  r>ay  and  allowances  pack- 
age totaling  |2.6g7  billion,  only  $20  mil- 
lion short  of  the  Gates  Commission  rec- 
ommendation, and  the  Senate,  while  it 
has  rejected  the  House  figure,  is  consid- 
ering other  pay  proposals  to  substantial- 
ly increase  military  pay.  If  the  President 
should  thus  see  demonstrated  the  willing- 
ness of  Congress  to  provide  sufficient  in- 
centives to  stimulate  the  necessary 
levels  of  voluntary  enlistment,  it  would 
be  hoped  that  he  would  be  persuaded  to 
move  ahead  immediately  with  the  tran- 
sition to  an  all-volunteer  force. 

I  have  not  seen  any  convincing  justi- 
fication for  the  administration's  attach- 
ment to  a  2 -year  time  period  as  the 
length  of  time  that  the  induction  author- 
ity should  be  extended.  In  a  January  28, 
1971,  message  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said: 

No  one  knows  precisely  when  we  can  end 
conscription.  It  depends  on  niAny  things — 
Including  the  level  of  military  /orcee  that 
will  be  required  for  our  national  aecurlty. 
the  degree  to  which  the  combination  of 
military  pay  Increases  and  enhanced  benefits 
will  attract  and  hold  enough  volunteers  to 
maintain  the  forces  we  need,  and  the  at- 
titude of  young  people  toward  military 
service. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  entirely  accept- 
able statement.  Certainly  a  trial  period 
of  time  will  be  needed,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  pay  increases  will 
be  sufficient,  and  whether  volunteers  will 
continue  at  an  acceptable  level  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  draft.  However,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  with  the  extensive,  monthly  statisti- 
cal recordkeeping  presently  done  by  the 
selective  service,  such  patterns  or  trends 
could  be  noted  fairly  quickly  over  a  mat- 
ter of  several  months,  and,  in  order  to 
take  into  consideration  seasonal  factors, 
certainly  within  a  year.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent has  admitted  that  "no  one  knows" 
precisely  when  conscription  can  be 
ended.  I  would  maintain  that  it  would 
be  much  fairer  to  the  young  men  in- 
volved to  begin  the  "no  draft"  experi- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible,  realizing  that 
any  error  on  the  side  of  haste  could  be 
corrected  by  reinstituUng  or  further  ex- 
tending the  draft.  Congress  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  real  evi- 
dence that  such  action  was  needed. 

In  any  event,  the  truest  test  of  the 
validity  of  voluntarism  would  take  place 
in  the  absence  of  the  induction  authority. 
Why  the  2-year  period  is  preferred,  when 
the  President  has  actually  admitted  an 
uncertainty  as  to  timetables,  can  only  be 
surmised.  While  the  1-year  extension 
proposed  by  myself  and  several  other 
Senators  has  been  strongly  resisted.  I 


have  not  heard  any  compelling  argu- 
ments that  2  years  would  be  that  much 
more  advantageous  than  1. 

There  have  been  several  proposals  in- 
troduced with  regard  to  the  extension: 
for  4  years.  2  years,  18  months,  1  year, 
6  months,  and  not  at  all.  These  differ- 
ences in  time  are  an  indication  that  few 
are  certain  as  to  what  the  IdeaJ  amount 
of  transition  time  for  the  volimteer  army 
would  be.  The  most  exhaustive  study 
which  we  have  available  on  the  issue,  the 
Gates  Commission  report  suggests  that 
the  transition  could  begin  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  induction  au- 
thority this  June. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  were  to  err 
on  the  side  of  an  imduly  long  extension 
of  the  draft,  when  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  transition  to  the  all-volunteer 
army  can  be  accomplished  more  rapidly. 
For  In  essence,  I  believe  the  prognosis 
for  an  all-volunteer  army  is  good.  If  the 
current  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  con- 
tinue— and  while  that  is  a  big  "if."  it  is 
one  about  which  we  have  been  given 
some  very  definite  assurances — if  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation to  reduce  overall  force 
levels  to  2.5  million  is  carried  out;  and 
If  a  substantial  military  pay  increase  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  Congress,  then  the 
need  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  inductees 
will  decUne  even  further. 

I  will  not  outilne  in  detail  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  volunteer  army  or  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  current  draft  law,  as 
they  have  been  fully  debated  In  this 
forum  In  the  past.  The  inequities  of  the 
present  classification  system,  the  disrup- 
tions resulting  to  men's  lives,  the  waste 
in  terms  of  earning  potential  and  career 
development  are  all  too  familiar.  The 
young  men  who  go  to  college  not  for  an 
education  but  for  a  deferment,  to  the 
detriment  of  themselves  and  the  educa- 
tional system;  who  have  married  or 
fathered  children  not  for  love  but  for 
exempt  status,  and  who  have  been  denied 
employment  not  for  lack  of  merit  but  be- 
cause of  their  eligibility,  can  testify  as 
to  the  hardships  of  the  draft.  We  must 
also,  increasingly,  take  into  account  the 
mounting  evidence  that  our  youth  are 
being  forced  by  this  system  Into  evasions, 
as  reflected  by  the  increasing  expatria- 
tions to  other  lands,  by  a  failure  rate 
on  prelnductlon  physicals  that  is  almost 
50  percent  for  the  Nation,  a  soaring  rate 
of  no-shows  and  delinquencies,  and  the 
virtual  breakdown  of  the  sjrstem  in  some 
areas. 

We  can  also  take  note  of  the  increas- 
ing resort  to  conscientious  objection  by 
potential  Inductees.  Althou^  this  is  In 
no  way  to  be  compared  with  some  of  the 
illegal  methods  of  avoiding  the  draft 
mentioned  above,  the  rise  In  conscienti- 
ous objectors  must  be  considered  indica- 
tive of  the  general  discontent  with  the 
inductlcn  system.  From  a  level  of  11,000 
euinually  in  1955,  the  number  of  objectors 
has  risen  by  approximately  1,000  each 
year  until  1967.  In  that  year  the  number 
of  conscientious  objectors  rose  by  3,000, 
In  1968  by  5.000.  in  1969  by  6,000  and,  in 
1970  by  17,000  to  over  52,000  yearly. 

One  interesting  observation.  Inciden- 
tally, is  that  there  are  substantial  nimi- 
bers  of  men  who  file  claims  for  consci- 
entious objection  even  though  their  lot- 
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teiy  num'oer  was  above  195  and  they 
would  obviously  not  be  called.  As  Selec- 
tive Service  Director  Curtis  Tarr  has  ob- 
served, this  would  tend  to  rebut  the  chsd- 
lenge  of  Insincerity  directed  toward 
many  who  claim  status  as  conscientious 
objectors. 

The  all-volunteer  army  would  not  only 
eliminate  these  unfortunate  byproducts 
of  the  present  draft  system,  but  would 
provide  various  efficiencies  and  Improve- 
ments over  the  present  Armed  Forces. 

First,  the  volunteer  soldier  represents 
a  vast  saving  in  overall  expenditure.  In 
contrast  to  the  inductee,  who  generally 
does  not  re-enlist  and  leaves  active  duty 
after  2  years,  the  volunteer  soldier  is 
likely  to  remain  much  longer.  In  many 
cases  imtil  retirement.  Vast  savings  eu% 
possible  In  the  area  of  training  by  re- 
ducing the  rapid  turnover  of  manpower, 
and  operations  will  tend  to  go  more 
smoothly  without  the  constant  replace- 
ments required  by  the  present  system. 

ITie  career  man  will  also  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  In- 
ductee If  only  because  of  his  motivation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  individual 
who  has  freely  chosen  the  Army  as  his 
career,  and  who  will  wish  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  his  profession,  will  perform  much 
more  creditably  than  the  individual  who 
has  been  impressed  Into  the  service  and 
Is  resentfully  counting  the  dajrs  until  he 
is  allowed  to  return  to  whatever  he  was 
doing  before  the  Army's  interruption  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
argument  that  has  been  advanced  by 
some  proponents  of  the  draft  that  an  all- 
volunteer  army  would  not  only  be  dedi- 
cated, but  might  even  be  a  little  too  dedi- 
cated— that  the  termination  of  induc- 
tion would  eliminate  tht  allegedly  be- 
nign influence  of  the  civilian  In  the  Army. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  dangers 
of  politicizatlon  of  the  Army  which  are 
implied  by  this  argument.  At  present,  in- 
ductees serve  primarily  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  Army.  The  influence  v^'hlch  they 
have  does  not  extend  Into  the  officer 
corps,  however;  the  contention  that  these 
draftees  are  presently  acting  as  a  check 
upOTi  the  militaristic  inclinations  ol  the 
officer  corps,  is  in  my  opinion  totally  un- 
warranted. I  do  not  even  believe  that 
there  is  presenUy  such  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  mlUtary.  Our  officers,  most  of 
whom  are  the  product  of  either  our  mili- 
tary academies  or  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  are  highly  educated 
men.  and  thoroughly  Imbued  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. They  are  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  traditional  principle  of  strict  civilian 
control  of  the  military.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  if  the  aM)roximately  11  percent  of 
the  Armed  Forces  that  are  now  inducted 
become  professional  soldiers,  that  there 
will  be  any  appreciable  change  In  the 
political  complexion  of  our  forces. 

Another  argument  that  has  occasion- 
ally been  advanced  Is  the  claim  that  the 
poor  and  the  black  would  be  dispropor- 
tionately represented  in  an  all-volunteer 
force.  The  facts  are  that  these  groups  are 
disproportionately  imderrepresented 
now.  The  bottom  15  percent  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  who  are  excluded 
oy  aptitude  scores  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  applicants  rejected  annual- 


ly on  the  grounds  of  health,  or  criminal 
records,  contain,  not  so  surprisingly, 
many  persons  from  the  lower  econcmils 
strata.  If  the  Increased  pay  raise  should 
attract  many  from  this  group.  It  would. 
still  not  create  a  situation  dissimilar  to 
that  existing  in  the  coimtry  in  general. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  blacks  is 
roughly  similar.  The  Gates  Commission 
has  estimated  that  in  a  future  army  of 
2.5  million,  blacks  would  constitute  ap- 
proximately 14  percent  of  the  enlisted 
men  In  a  conscripted  force  and  15  per- 
cent in  an  all-volunteer  force.  This  would 
not  Indicate  a  racial  composition  differ- 
ing radically  from  that  In  the  general 
population.  I  think  the  reaction  of  the 
black  community  Itself  is  signiflcant  in 
this  regard.  Twelve  of  the  13  members 
of  the  black  caucus  in  the  House  voted 
in  opposition  to  the  present  bill  HJl. 
6531,  and,  as  is  indicated  In  many  of 
their  statements  at  the  time,  were  not 
concerned  by  the  prospects  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

Finally,  one  major  argument  that  is 
frequentiy  offered  as  a  reason  for  avoid- 
ing the  all-volunteer  army  is  that  it 
would  facilitate  the  decision  of  a  Presi- 
dent to  conmilt  the  country  to  war.  Some 
fear  that  by  granting  the  President  the 
instnmient  of  an  army  which  is  entirely 
professional  and  which  does  not  require 
the  President  to  go  before  the  Nation  to 
urge  the  people's  sui^?ort.  an  important 
inhibition  on  his  proclivity  for  waging 
war  has  been  eliminated.  He  would,  the 
argument  goes,  have  a  fairly  cheap  and 
easy  decision  to  go  to  war.  I  am  totally  in 
agreement  that  the  initial  decision  to 
commit  our  Armed  Forces  should  not  be 
too  easy,  and  should  require  the  most 
thorough  and  critical  examination  of  the 
Issues. 

However,  I  tend  to  believe  that  the 
existence  of  the  draft  makes  this  deci- 
sion even  less  difficult  than  it  would  be 
imder  the  existence  of  an  all-volimteer 
army.  It  was  comparatively  easy  for  the 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  to  be 
escalated  as  it  was,  simply  by  increasing 
the  draft  calls.  With  a  volunteer  army,  it 
viill  be  necessary  to  persiude  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  extra  money  re- 
quired to  finance  military  activities,  and 
while  this  will  not  be  difficult  in  a  time 
of  real  international  danger  for  the 
United  States,  it  would  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  state  more  clearly  the  pros  and 
cons  of  committing  troc^s  in  less  crucial 
situations,  thereby  avoiding  the  dangers 
of  an  unnecessary  Involvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  claim  that  the  pro- 
jections of  the  Gates  Commission  study — 
the  most  extensive  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  tiie  Selective  Service  System 
ever  made — are  unreliable  because  the 
Commission  did  not  take  fully  Into  ac- 
count the  higher  costs  needed  to  per- 
suade men  to  Join  combat  units  In  par- 
ticular. It  is  true  that  a  rather  high  level 
of  compensation  would  be  required  to 
induce  an  individual  to  Join  ctnnbat  imits 
certain  to  face  hostile  action.  We  have 
had  enough  experience  with  mercenaries 
to  know  this  well.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  volunteer  army,  like 
most  of  the  standing  armies  in  the  world, 
is  essentially  the  nucleus  of  an  expanded 
army,  one  which  would  be  swelled  to  the 


necessary  size  by  a  congressional  dec- 
laration of  war  and  the  actions  which 
would  flow  from  such  a  declaration — an 
increase  In  voluntary  enlistments,  a  call- 
up  of  existing  Reserve  forces,  and  a  re- 
institution  of  the  military  draft. 

The  eliminatiOTi  of  the  Induction  au- 
thority would  not  mean  that  a  greatly 
increased  force  could  not  be  made  avail- 
able at  a  time  of  national  emergency.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  oiu:  country  In  meet- 
ing challenges  to  our  security  has  been 
a  commmdable  one,  as  those  who  re- 
member the  national  reaction  to  Pearl 
Harbor  can  attest. 

If,  however,  these  critics  of  a  volun- 
teer army  are  alleging  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  encourage  men  to  risk  their 
lives  In  a  cause  which  has  litUe  popular 
support  and  has  little  or  no  relevance  to 
the  national  security  of  their  country, 
I  can  certainly  agree  with  them.  And  if 
they  assert  that  it  will  be  hard  to  per- 
suade men  to  fight  in  a  war  which  has 
not  been  declared  by  the  Congress,  and 
for  purposes  which  are  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, or.  when  explained,  difficult  to  en- 
dorse, I  will  also  have  to  agree.  And  fur- 
thermore. Mr.  President,  It  Is  fitting  that 
this  is  so.  For  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
us  wish  to  send  any  more  men  to  die 
fighting  In  a  war  begun  in  behalf  of  an 
Ideology  of  c(Hif  rontation  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  present  realities;  or  which 
is  waged  in  behalf  of  a  government  which 
does  not  trust  Its  own  people  sufficiently 
to  hold  truly  free  elections  open  to  all 
candidates.  I  sincerely  hope  that  such 
a  tragedy  shall  never  again  be  repeated. 

We  can  guard  against  this  eventu- 
ality in  many  ways.  But  there  is  no  more 
direct  way  than  by  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  man  can  be  compelled  to 
risk  his  life  in  a  military  action  that  the 
Congress  wlU  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
sanction. 

This  can  be  SKscompIished  by  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  an  all-volim- 
teer  army  and  the  elimination  of  the  in- 
duction authority.  The  Congress  will 
not  deny  the  President  inductitm  au- 
thority in  the  event  of  a  natiaial  emer- 
gency or  a  situation  Justifying  the  com- 
mitment of  American  resources  or  lives. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  state  once  agedn  my  support  for  the  1- 
year  extension  amendment  which  is  be- 
ing offered  by  Senator  Schwexker  this 
afternoon.  I  wish  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  those  who  claim  that  this  addi- 
tional time  Is  needed  to  insure  the 
smooth  transition  to  a  volimteer  force. 

However.  In  the  absence  of  concrete 
evidence  that  the  administration  Is 
utllzlng  or  Intends  to  utilize  this  time  to 
Insure  the  success  of  the  all-volunteer 
army  concept,  It  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  authority  is  a  matter  of 
more  urgency  to  the  administration  than 
taking  the  first  tentative  steps  toward  an 
all-volunteer  defense  force. 

DRAIT   EXTENSION   FOB    I    TEAK   IS   AOSQUAIX 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  support  the  extension  of  the  draft 
for  1  year.  It  is  regrettable  that  our 
Nation  must  continue  to  Invest  so  much 
In  human  and  monetary  sacrifice  for 
security  and  defense.  However,  it  Is  my 
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belief  that  our  alternatives  to  this  course 
are  severely  limited  at  this  time. 

Conscription  is  a  burden  bene  pri- 
marily by  our  youth.  It  is  a  system 
which  plays  havoc  with  their  early  years 
of  manhood  and  plans  for  the  futiue. 
Understancably  it  is  being  questioned  by 
them  and  many  Americans.  That  ques- 
tioning and  critical  analysis  should  con- 
tinue. 1  have  listened  to  and  studied  the 
arguments  of  both  sides  of  this  issue  and 
have  reached  the  decision  to  vole 
in  favor  of  a  1  year  extension,  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr.  ScHWEiKER>.  The  1-year  ex- 
tension will  insure  that  the  Congress 
continues  its  review  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  just  as  we  conduct  an 
annual  review  of  military  authorization 
programs.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  argu- 
ment that  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
draft  is  necessary  for  planning  and  de- 
velopment 01  military  manpower  needs.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  military  is  not 
capable  of  developing  its  manpower  pro- 
giam  with  a  1-year  extension  and  the 
projection  of  alternatives  and  options 
in  the  future. 

I  feel  that  our  consideration  of  this 
issue  should  not  be  delayed  for  2  yeai-s 
by  extension  of  the  President's  induction 
authority  for  that  length  of  time.  It 
is  too  important  and  too  vital  to  the 
lives  of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  presently  in- 
volved in  an  unpopular  war  far  from  our 
borders.  The  course  of  our  participation 
is  uncertain.  As  long  as  America  remains 
in  active  combat  or  in  combat  zones  in 
Southeast  Asia  those  who  are  required 
to  carry  out  this  policy  should  be  select- 
ed under  the  draft  system — the  tragic 
burdens  of  a  wartime  military  should  be 
distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  across 
our  society.  In  my  thinking  ending  the 
draft  is  no  way  to  attempt  to  end  our 
involvement  in  this  conflict.  That  is  a 
determination  which  must  be  faced  by 
direct  aflBrmative  action  rather  than 
from  a  negative  approach. 

There  are  many  uncertainties  in  the 
development  of  an  all-volunteer  military. 
I  am  concerned  particularly,  that  in 
these  times  of  high  unemployment,  an 
aii-volimteer  army  might  be  comprised 
primarily  of  persons  from  the  lower  levels 
of  our  economic  and  educational  spec- 
trum— especially  from  rural  and  urban 
poverty  areas.  The  options  of  this  class 
of  Americans  is  clearly  not  as  great  as 
those  of  the  middle  and  upper  income 
levels.  In  many  cases  it  could  be  the  only 
alternative  to  underemployment,  imem- 
ployment,  or  welfare.  By  indirection,  we 
could  easily  force  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons by  virtue  of  their  environment  into 
the  military  system. 

A  transitional  period  is  necessary  dur- 
ing any  initial  attempts  to  create  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  This  1-year  period  will 
afford  the  President  and  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  continue  a  thorough  ex- 
amination— plarming,  development,  anc 
implementation — of  the  possibility  of 
moving  completely  to  an  all-volunteer 
force  and  to  again  assess  our  manpower 
needs  for  military  security.  Obviously  un- 
certainties still  remain  regarding  the 
number  of  real  volunteers  who  presently 
enter  the  armed  services  and  level  of  pay 


and  benefits  needed  to  provide  incentives 
tD  enlist. 

Mr.  President,  my  v,.te  will  be  cast  for 
the  1  je:r  extuisicn  of  the  draft  for 
members  of  our  Armed  Forres.  I  h  pe  the 
amendment.  No.  76,  will  pa.ss. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  to  extend  the 
induction  authority  for  a  siiiiile  year. 

Althoueh  many  endorse  this  measure 
;n  the  belief  that  it  will  lead  to  a  volun- 
teer army,  I  support  it  for  totally  differ- 
ent reasons.  If  a  year  from  now.  Ameri- 
can men  are  still  dying  in  combat,  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  a  paid  professional 
force. 

However,  I  believe  a  1-year  extension 
should  be  supported  for  separate  and  dis- 
tinct reasons. 

First,  I  beheve  that  the  Congress  must 
reassert  its  responsibilities  to  determine 
the  defense  posture  of  this  Nation.  For 
too  long,  we  have  allowed  Defense  De- 
partment manpower  estimates  to  pass 
unquestioned.  For  too  long,  we  have 
given  the  President  an  unrestricted 
power  to  draft.  For  too  long,  we  have 
effectively  delegated  the  constitutional 
power  over  the  size  of  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment to  the  President. 

One  method  to  assure  closer  congres- 
sional control  over  defense  manpower 
policies  is  to  provide  an  annual  review 
of  the  President's  power  to  induct  men 
into  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  corollary  method  is  contained  in  the 
amendment  which  I  will  call  up  early 
next  week  which  will  place  an  absolute 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  men  tlie  Presi- 
dent can  induct  and  on  the  size  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  removing  the  escape 
clauses  now  contained  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  bill. 

Each  year  Congress  should  make  this 
determination  so  that  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  Congress  to  "raise  and 
maintain"   the  armies  is  unmistakable. 

Already  that  debate  this  year  has 
prompted  a  reevaluation  of  our  military 
force  levels  in  Europe,  a  reevaluation 
which  is  long  overdue.  The  debate  now 
is  about  to  extend,  as  it  should,  to  the 
continuing  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  role 
of  U.S.  military  forces  in  prolonging  that 
conflict.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  re- 
solve this  issue  throuijh  passage  of  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment. 

But  what  is  critical  to  the  processes  of 
Government  is  that  the  Congress  have 
the  opportunity  to  undertake  these  ex- 
tensive inquiries  into  our  military  force 
level  and  our  manpower  procurement 
policies  on  an  armual  basis. 

Second,  I  believe  that  each  opportunity 
to  debate  the  power  of  the  President  to 
induct  will  mean  a  fresh  debate  on  the 
inadequacies  of  the  existing  draft  system. 
Each  such  debate  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  incorporate  additional  re- 
forms in  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  last  time  we  acted  on  the  power 
of  the  President  to  induct  was  in  1967. 
At  that  time,  we  succeeded  in  the  Senate 
in  passing  a  measure  containing  certain 
basic  reforms.  Although  the  House 
dropped  many  of  those  provisions,  the 
debate  was  critically  important  in  in- 
ducing two  presidential  administrations 
to  undertake  far-reaching  reforms 
through  administrative  action. 


In  that  way,  the  exposure  of  an  in- 
dividual to  the  draft  was  limited  to  a 
single  year;  the  random  selection  system 
was  established  and  the  order  of  selec- 
tion was  shifted  to  youngest  first.  Also 
graduate  and  occupational  deferments, 
which  established  an  inequitable  system 
of  exemptions,  were  curtailed. 

This  year,  the  debate  over  the  exten- 
sion of  the  President  s  authority  to  in- 
duct, has  offered  another  opportunity  to 
move  the  system  closer  to  the  ideal  de- 
.scribed  by  tlie  Marshall  Commission  of  a 
system  "as  consistent  as  possible  with 
human  dignity,  individual  liberty,  fair- 
ness to  all  citizens,  and  the  other  prin- 
ciples and  traditions  of  a  democratic  and 
free  society." 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  move 
closer  toward  that  model  by  ending  un- 
dergraduate student  deferments  and  es- 
tablishing a  policy  of  national  calls,  ef- 
fectively ending  the  previous  quota  sys- 
tem. 

However,  there  are  additional  reforms 
which  are  desirable,  including  the  re- 
organization of  the  draft  system  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  Marshall 
Commission.  I  am  suggesting  many  of 
those  reforms  in  several  amendments  to 
the  bill.  If  I  fail  this  year,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  wait  2  years  before 
the  Senate  has  the  opportunity  again  to 
consider  these  reforms. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
permit  an  aimual  examination  of  our 
manpower  policies  and  an  annual  review 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  to  limit  the  ex- 
tension of  the  President  to  induct  men 
into  the  Armed  Forces  to  1  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  j-ield 
5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  generosity  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  for 
this  amendment.  He  is  doing  his  utmost 
to  accommodate  the  time  problems,  and 
I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Schweiker  amendment — and  be- 
lieve it  should  be  agreed  to — to  reduce  the 
term  of  the  draft  to  1  year,  I  want, 
at  the  same  time,  to  express  my  recogni- 
tion of  some  very  important  reforms 
which  have  been  written  into  the  bill  in 
committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Stknnis)  .  These  reforms  have 
shown  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, under  his  leadership,  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  and  the  opinion  of 
a  number  of  Senators,  including  myself, 
who  are  not  members  of  that  committee. 
The  committee  has  also  been  responsive 
to  some  of  the  deep  feelings  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  reforms 
in  particular  which  I  find  gratifying. 
First  is  the  setting  of  a  ceiling  of  150.000 
inductees  a  year  although  I  note  that  the 
ceiling  Is  not  an  absolute  one  in  certain 
circumstances.  The  second  reform  con- 
cerns student  deferments,  and  the  third 
provision  deals  with  authorization  of  ac- 
tive duty  military  persormel  strength  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces. 
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I  think  that  these  provisions  are  one 
way  in  which  Congress  is  asserting  its 
constitutional  authority  with  respect  to 
the  war  and  the  issue  of  war  powers. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the 
particular  issue  now  before  the  Senate,  I 
believe  deeply  that  the  1-year  extension 
which  has  been  specified  in  the  Schweiker 
amendment  is  the  right  one. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  draft  as  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  concept  of  a  volunteer 
army.  I  have  many  reasons  for  that, 
among  them  the  fact  that  citizen's  serv- 
ice, in  my  judgment,  is  the  best  way  to 
assure  peace. 

However,  the  whole  concept  of  the 
constitutional  sharing  of  authority  in  the 
war  powers  area  between  Congress  and 
the  President,  which  is  the  essence  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  so-called  war  powers  bill,  is  very 
much  better  dealt  with  if  we  do  not  give 
the  Executive  an  open  ended  ability  to 
raise  military  forces.  It  is  far  better  that 
Congress  should  have  the  ability  to  peri- 
odically review  the  Nation's  military 
manpower  needs  on  a  yearly  basis. 
Congress  can  then  better  exercise  its  au- 
thority over  this  particular  aspect  of  our 
national  life. 

Also,  we  are  imdergoing  a  tremendous 
crisis  of  motivation  in  this  country  which 
shows  itself  in  productivity,  a  matter 
deeply  worrying  to  me.  It  also  shows  it- 
self in  the  disorientation  of  our  youth  and 
in  the  drug  syndrome. 

I  believe  that  at  such  a  time  it  is  im- 
portant for  each  of  us  to  continue  to  face 
the  national  responsibility  which  is  in- 
volved with  respect  to  the  draft. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  I 
support  the  draft.  However,  in  view  of  the 
quagmire  of  Vietnam,  and  in  view  of  the 
need,  in  these  dangerous  times,  for  active 
congressional  participation  in  the  de- 
cisions which  we  must  take  in  this  awe- 
some field  of  war  and  military  force,  we 
should  have  our  hands  on  the  controls 
in  a  direct,  effective,  and  continuous  way. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  controls  are  best 
administered  through  the  appropria- 
tions power  because  of  the  seeming  in- 
ability to  deal  with  the  constitutional 
problems  by  appropriations. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  when  we  have  a 
substantive  bill  like  this  one  before  us, 
we  should  tict  to  assert  congressional 
authority.  It  is  argued  that  a  2-year  draft 
extension  is  better  than  1  year  in  terms 
of  training,  assurance,  and  so  forth;  but 
in  the  trade  off  between  that  and  the 
urgent  national  necessity  that  we  face,  a 
1-year  draft  is  all  that  we  should  ap- 
prove at  this  time. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  support  the  Schweiker  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Mississippi 
very  much  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft  1 .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
40  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  PresidMit,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  and  it  has  been  a 
good  debate  in  the  view  of  those  of  tis 
who  have  been  making  it,  although  we 
have  not  had  many  hearers,  every  con- 
ceivable major  point  that  both  sides 
could  think  of  has  been  gone  into  and 
rather  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  pending  amendment  has  been  ex- 
haustively considered  by  most  Senators. 
In  fact,  the  entire  bill  has,  as  to  Its  es- 
sential features. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  sxma  up  now  some 
of  the  points  that  pertain  to  the  question 
of  a  1-year  or  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
draft. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that  the  matter 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
start  a  volunteer  army  on  July  1, 1971,  has 
all  been  settled.  It  has  all  been  aban- 
doned, first  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  then  abandoned  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  not  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee.  It  has  sdso 
been  voted  down  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  great  majority  of  the  Senate. 

That  brings  us  to  the  proposition  that 
we  must  have  some  kind  of  an  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  it  will  be  for  1 
year  or  for  2  years.  We  will  just  go 
back  to  the  men  who  have  to  carry  on  the 
burden  of  carrying  out  the  laws  and  see 
what  they  say. 

It  was  in  the  atmosphere  here  15 
months  ago  that  they  were  going  to  try 
for  a  volunteer  army  beginning  on  July  1, 
1971.  The  Gates  Commission  so  recom- 
mended a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

As  I  said,  that  has  passed  by,  and  the 
men  who  have  to  carry  on  the  burden 
of  carrying  on  these  military  services,  be- 
ginning with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  have  all  said  that  it  should  be  a 
minimum  of  2  years.  That  is  the  issue 
that  is  i>ending  before  us  now,  whether 
we  will  have  2  years.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  2  years  is  the  minimum  time 
we  need. 

Under  the  Schweiker  amendment,  this 
whole  act  would  expire  on  Jime  30,  1972. 
So  before  the  Ink  hardly  got  dry  upon  the 
bill  that  was  signed  by  the  President, 
we  woiUd  be  starting  the  consideration  of 
a  new  bill  and  would  have  to  come  in  here 
In  January  of  next  year,  with  the  work 
not  finished  but  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
already  done  on  it,  and  would  have  to 
have  hearings  and  the  bill  would  have 
to  go  before  the  House  and  would  then 
come  before  the  Senate.  We  would  have 
another  extended  debate.  Four  weeks  ago 
yesterday  debate  was  started  on  this  bill. 

In  the  meantime  what  would  be  hap- 
pening? Just  about  the  time  that  debate 
came  to  a  climax,  we  would  be  close  to 
the  national  conventions.  The  parties 
would  be  competing  with  each  other  for 
power  and  for  political  favor.  All  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  be  up  for 
reelection.  One  third  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  be  up  for  reelection. 
The  campaigns  should  be  beginning  or 
would  have  already  been  started  in  the 
case  of  many. 

Would  that  be  the  best  time  for  this 
matter  to  be  passed  on?  I  think  not.  I 
think  it  is  the  worst  possible  time,  except 
for  one  that  I  will  mention  In  a  moment. 
So,  If  we  really  want  to  get  this  sticky 


matter  gummed  up  in  the  political  chan- 
nels from  top  to  bottom  and  plagued  by 
the  uncertainty  of  all  the  problems  that 
go  with  it,  we  should  just  vote  for  1  year. 
That  is  the  worst  way  to  do  the  thing,  as 

1  see  it,  and  I  say  that  with  all  deference 
to  those  concerned,  unless  It  is  the  way 
that  has  been  proposed  here  and  with- 
drawn, I  believe. 

Someone  suggested  that  the  House  had 
voted  2  years  and  if  the  Senate  would 
vote  for  1  year,  we  would  come  back  and 
compromise  at  18  months.  That  would 
put  the  matter  bsujk  in  our  laps  right 
after  the  scheduled  elections  and  in  a 
lameduck  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  a  responsible 
Congress  would  let  a  thing  like  that  hap- 
pen or  that  we  would  want  to  consider  it 
at  that  time  and  let  all  the  people  be 
uncertain. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  proposition  of 

2  years.  The  amendment  calls  for  1.  What 
would  1  year  mean  so  far  as  the  service  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  President,  over  and  over  again  I 
have  emphasized  that  I  am  not  support- 
ing ■  this  2-year  provision  to  take  care 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That  will  involve, 
at  the  worst,  some  manpower.  But  the 
reasonable  expectations  are  that  our  part 
of  the  fighting  over  there  would  be  over — 
maybe  not  entirely,  but  they  would  be 
over  within  12  months  from  now. 

I  hope  80  and  everyone  else  does. 
However,  I  am  not  saying  that  we  wUl  be 
entirely  out  of  there  12  months  from 
now.  However,  certainly  the  reasonable 
expectations  are  that  the  major  part  of 
the  active  fighting  will  be  over. 

I  am  not  trying  to  get  this  bill  passed 
in  order  to  fulfill  NATO  requirements. 
That  is  another  incident,  and  it  Is  an 
important  one.  However,  it  is  not  the  ma- 
jor one.  The  major  reason  we  need  this 
provision  is  to  protect  our  people  In  all 
these  48  States,  In  this  one  solid  body  of 
land,  plus  Alaska  and  HawaU. 

I  say  that  because  it  Is  through  the 
Selective  Service  that  we  get  the  mis- 
sile crews  that  are  our  chief  deterrent 
in  many  ways  against  a  possible  nuclear 
weapon  attack. 

Forty-two  percent  of  these  men  that 
are  on  that  assignment  are  first-term 
men.  They  come  in  through  the  draft 
directly  or  are  draft  Induced. 

I  point  out  here  again  figures  to  show 
that  on  one  of  these  submarines,  246  \3&. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  a  New  Lond<m, 
Coim.,  home  port,  22  percent  of  the 
number  of  crewmen  are  draft  motivated. 
It  Is  54  percent  In  the  Air  Force  strate- 
gic missile.  Forty-seven-point-four  per- 
cent of  those  crewmen — that  is  the 
ICBM — come  in  through  the  draft  or  are 
draft  induced.  That  is  the  Air  Force. 
They  say  they  are  all  volimteers. 

However,  an  analysis  shows  that  47.4 
percent  of  those  crewmen  swe  first  term 
men  and  came  in  through  the  draft  or 
were  draft  induced. 

Take  one  of  the  missiles  out  at  Mal- 
strom  Air  Force  Base  in  Montana.  Three 
hundred  fifty  men  assigned  to  that  unit 
came  in  through  the  draft  or  imder  its 
infiuence. 

Strategic  bombers,  the  same  percent. 
One  hundred  ninety- two  men  out  of  800 
assigned  there.  In  a  group  in  Texas  we 
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have  the  actual  figure;  192  came  In 
through  the  draft  or  were  draft  in- 
duced. 

Those  men  have  to  be  trained  and  re- 
trained and  tried  out.  They  have  to 
undergo  all  kinds  of  tests.  Sometimes  It 
takes  12  or  18  months  or  even  24  months. 
These  are  men  whose  term  of  service 
is  more  than  2  years.  To  have  a  system 
that  will  have  the  continuity  of  flow 
that  will  supply  these  men,  this  is  what 
we  need.  And  I  could  go  on  giving  in- 
stances over  and  over  here. 

Even  in  the  Marine  Corps,  33  percent 
of  those  in  the  Marine  Corps  today 
came  in  through  the  draft  or  draft  in- 
ducement. At  Camp  Pendleton  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  1st  Marine  Division,  28  per- 
cent by  actual  count  are  draft  induced. 

So,  we  must  have  a  system  that  will 
operate  and  not  a  system  that  will  be  a 
stopgap  proposition  every  12  months. 

We,  of  course,  annually  review  the 
manpower  needs  of  our  military  serv- 
ice. This  year  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recommended  a  significant  re- 
duction, about  100,000  in-strength  in  the 
entire  Armed  Forces.  They  review  the 
military  manpower.  It  is  an  important 
function.  And  it  is  one  that  will  require 
the  intensive  effort  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  way  the  military  man- 
power should  be  reviewed.  The  level 
should  be  reviewed  annually.  We  are 
talking  about  the  method  of  reviewing 
the  military  manpower  level. 

To  argue  here  that  we  should  review 
every  year  the  giving  to  the  President 
the  power  to  induct  men  into  the  armed 
services  is  a  bit  like  arguing  that  every 
year  we  should  review  the  general  type 
of  tax  system  we  should  have. 

Our  military  system,  our  Selective 
Service  System,  could  not  operate.  I  state 
that  as  a  fact.  It  is  Impossible  to  operate 
effectively  with  the  Hn/^  ©f  disruption 
which  would  be  produced  by  perpetual 
tmcertainty  over  the  very  existence  of 
the  system  that  woiild  be  used. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  gotten 
into  a  lot  of  figures.  I  think  all  of  them 
are  honest  figwes.  They  show  how  many 
men  are  going  to  be  needed,  and  no  one 
can  tell  exactly  because  the  terms  of 
these  men  who  are  tn  the  service  now 
expire  not  so  many  every  year  at  a  cer- 
tain moment,  but  the  number  of  men 
whose  terms  expire  in  1971  depends  on 
how  many  were  brought  in  in  1968,  or 
in  1967  in  one  service.  They  go  out  in 
proportion  to  the  way  they  were  coming 
In  a  few  years  earlier. 

Mr.  Laird,  at  my  request,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  us,  has  given  his  ideas  about 
what  will  be  needed: 

without  the  draft  in  fiscal  year  1973.  even 
with  further  strength  reductions  Emd  higher 
pay,  the  military  manpower  deficit  In  1973 
would  be  substantial. 

That  is  1973,  the  year  we  are  talking 
about. 

There  have  been  many  people  playing 
with  this  figure  during  the  debate  but 
this  is  the  man  at  the  top,  the  man  with 
the  responsibility.  He  has  the  facilities  to 
find  out  and  on  his  responsibility  and  on 
his  honor  he  said: 

Kven  U  the  higher  pay  bill  passed  by  the 
Hoxiae  Is  enacted  and  further  strength  re- 
ductions are  made,  our  best  estimate  Is  that 
the  Department  of  Defense   would  fall   to 


meet  Its  needs  for  military  manpower  In  fis- 
cal year  1973  by  130,000-210,000.  The  exact 
manpower  shortage  within  this  range  would 
depend  on  the  final  strength  decisions  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  early  release  actions  and 
other  policy  changes  and  the  success  of  the 
Project  Volunteer  program. 

But  even  with  all  those  things  con- 
sidered, he  gave  us  his  very  best  estimate 
as  to  what  the  situation  would  be  unless 
we  have  the  benefits,  the  persuasive 
power,  and  the  inducement  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  for  fiscal  year  1973.  If 
those  facts  are  correct,  and  I  believe  they 
are  correct,  how  in  the  world  could  we 
better  the  situation  by  postponing  a  de- 
cision on  this  matter  for  fiscal  year  1973? 
I  state  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  my 
opinion,  based  on  my  knowledge  of  how 
these  matters  work  and  the  problems  in- 
volved for  them  to  have  this  manpower 
bank  of  men  or  the  necessary  men  for 
that  critical  fiscal  year  1973  unless  we 
give  them  the  power  now  through  this 
extension  to  have  this  control  and  this 
strength  and  this  system  that  will  bring 
in  these  men. 

I  am  not  talking  about  men  for  Viet- 
nam, or  NATO,  or  Western  Europe;  I 
am  talking  about  the  men  who  man  these 
weapons  here  at  home,  men  who  man 
these  weapons  at  sea,  and  on  the  sea, 
and  in  the  air.  almost  sOl  around  the 
world. 

Certainly,  these  are  matters  that  af- 
fect our  welfare  and  our  security.  I  am 
willing  to  bottom  this  entire  case  on  the 
need  to  have  these  men  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  those  who  favor  the  volunteer 
army.  I  respect  their  opinion.  However, 
If  they  really  want  the  volunteer  army 
and  want  to  prove  it  can  be  made  to 
work,  vote  for  this  2-year  extension;  but 
if  Senators  who  believe  in  it  do  not  vote 
for  the  2 -year  extension,  they  are  going 
to  choke  it  to  death.  That  is  what  the 
President  thinks  or  he  would  not  have 
recommended  2  years.  The  volunteer 
army  will  be  choked  to  death  by  not  giv- 
ing it  enough  life  blood,  enough  running 
room,  or  enough  chance  to  live.  It  Is  a 
delicate  estimate.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
live,  but  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
give  it  a  chance.  Even  bonuses  amd  those 
things  have  been  expressly  approved  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  roUcall  votes. 
All  of  the  money  was  not  approved,  but 
that  is  part  of  the  program  for  next  year 
if  the  plan  goes  on  to  try  out  the  volun- 
teer army. 

So  I  warn  Senators  who  believe  in 
It  and  think  it  should  be  given  a  trial 
not  to  knock  the  props  out  from  under 
it  or  to  take  the  air  out  of  its  tires;  give 
it  a  chance  to  get  started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  hybrid  proposition  when  we  talk  about 
going  to  a  volunteer  army.  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  in  a  position  of  authority 
and  responsibility  estimate  that  we  can 
do  all  of  this  within  1  year.  I  said  "in 
a  position  of  authority."  The  Gates  Com- 
mission recommended  it  oould  be  done, 
but  that  is  a  milestone  in  this  history. 


long  since  passed.  It  is  far  back  down 
the  road.  It  has  been  voted  on  directly 
here  twice  and  repudiated  each  time  I 
do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "repudiated" 
but  the  White  House  turned  it  down 
because  they  did  not  think  it  would  work, 
not  that  fast,  and  that  it  was  not  prac- 
tical. 

Therefore,  we  are  at  the  jumping  off 
place.  We  can  stretch  this  matter  far- 
ther. There  has  been  made  a  decision,  in 
effect,  to  give  the  volunteer  army  a 
chance,  and  now  to  come  in  and  cut  the 
lifeblood  of  the  plan  to  furnish  the  man- 
power for  the  period  until  the  so-called 
volimteer  army  can  walk  with  its  own 
strength,  would  be  to  doom  it  to  double 
failure  and  certain  death. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  the  hard 
choice  here,  as  I  said  before.  The  Sen- 
ate has  been  facing  up  to  hard  choices 
and  down  the  line  has  been  taking  the 
hard  way  because  they  thought  it  was 
the  necessary  way.  I  believe  that  is  what 
will  happen  here  this  afternoon. 

As  attractive  as  it  may  be  to  vote  for 
less  than  2  years,  or  as  desirable  tis  It 
may  be  on  the  part  of  some  people  who 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  fully  know  the 
facts,  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to  this  matter  and  sustain  this  position 
because  the  facts  overwhelming  sustain 
it  and  the  circumstances  demand  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
proof  is  uncontradicted  that  men  who  go 
into  the  services  who  are  draft  moti- 
vated on  the  average  have  a  higher  in- 
telligence, better  training,  more  talent, 
and  better  aptitudes,  and  they  are  more 
proflclent  at  getting  into  these  key  places 
that  are  so  essential,  so  highly  essential, 
where  there  is  required  integrity  of  the 
very  first  order.  We  would  not  want  to 
entrust  one  of  these  ICBM's  in  anyway 
to  a  man  unless  he  is  24 -carat  gold.  He 
must  have  integrity,  intelhgence,  reUa- 
biUty,  responsibility,  and  dedication  un- 
questioned. There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them.  There  are  more  than 
I  realized  that  have  been  brought  in 
through  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  primary  supporting  study  of  qualita- 
tive requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces  points 
out  that  there  Is  good  evidence  to  support 
the  proposition  that  both  In  years  of  school- 
ing— 

And  I  am  quoting  now — 

And  In  comparative  test  scores,  draftees 
score  higher  than  volunteers. 

And  then  on  and  on  and  on. 

So  I  submit  here  we  have  one  of  the 
gravest  questions  that  we  are  going  to 
decide  in  this  entire  bill.  We  have  had 
many  already,  but,  having  made  these 
other  decisions,  are  we  going  to  supply 
the  machinery?  Are  we  going  to  give  a 
niggardly  1-year  provision  here  that  does 
not  have  a  chance  to  meet  the  needs  and 
demands? 

We  will  regret  that  day,  and  we  will 
pay  for  it  by  its  costing  us  more  in  money, 
in  manpower,  in  lost  time,  and  in  every 
other  way.  The  worst  way  we  will  have  to 
pay  for  it,  though — let  us  be  frank  about 
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it— is  that  we  will  downgrade  the  quality, 
on  tlie  average,  of  the  men  in  our  serv- 
ices, and  leave  us  with  not  enough  of 
the  keymen  I  have  described  in  detail. 
I  will  retain  the  unused  part  of  my 
time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHWEHCER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  the  Selective  Service  Act 
is  scheduled  to  expire.  It  should  expire — 
not  because  this  Nation  may  never  need 
to  call  men  to  its  defense  but  rather  be- 
cause the  present  system  is  so  riddled 
with  inequities  and  abuses  that  it  should 
be  mercifully  put  to  rest. 

Although  I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Tarr 
and  his  staff  for  making  important  re- 
forms in  existing  procedures,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  draft  must  be  ended  as 
soon  as  possible.  An  immediate  termi- 
nation is  not  acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
the  Congress.  I  hope  that  an  extension 
for  only  1  year  will  be. 

Persisting  in  injustice  is  no  fairer  in 
our  draft  system  than  it  is  in  our  judicial 
system  or  in  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
No  longer  should  we  let  this  system  take 
men  against  their  will  and  send  them  to 
fight  a  war  which  they  and  even  their 
parents  overwhelmingly  consider  wrong. 
I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
people  fear  that  an  all-volunteer  force 
would  be  composed  primarily  of  men 
from  poor  families,  whose  opportunities 
have  been  stifled  by  years  of  discrimina- 
tion. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  this 
need  not  be  the  case  and  that  proper 
steps  can  be  taken  to  safeguard  against 
such  an  eventuality. 

Economists  for  the  Gates  Commission 
predicted  that  the  maximum  number  of 
blacks  in  an  all-volunteer  force,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  only  15  percent,  com- 
pared to  14  percent  under  a  truly  fair 
draft  system. 

Yet  now,  blacks  receive  only  half  the 
medical  exemptions  per  capita  that 
whites  receive.  Why  Is  this  so?  Who 
would  argue  that  blacks  get  twice  as 
good  medical  care  as  whites?  The  an- 
swer was  put  simply  by  Congressman 
Stokes  of  Ohio :  the  $300  bounty  of  Civil 
War  times  has  been  replaced  by  the  $300 
medical  examination  which  only  the  af- 
fluent can  afford. 

This  is  not  only  a  racial  question,  be- 
cause the  poor  are  drafted  dispropor- 
tionately for  other  reasons  as  well.  They 
can  more  easily  get  the  counseling  and 
legal  advice  to  flnd  loopholes  In  the  law. 
The  college-educated  young  man  can 
often  articulate  his  philosophical  objec- 
tions to  war  more  persuasively  than  the 
man  with  less  exposure  to  such  ideas. 

I  know  that  there  are  Important  social 
questions  involved  in  moving  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  Mr.  President.  For  a 
long  time  I  had  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  a-force.  But  I  have  been 
persuaded— persuaded  that  the  draft 
system  cannot  be  reformed  enough  to 
make  it  truly  fair,  and  persuaded  that 
our  society  can  build  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  a  powerful.  Isolated 
military  corps. 


Building  on  our  long  history  of  mili- 
tary subordination  to  civilian  control,  I 
believe  that  we  can  preserve  that  con- 
trol. So  long  as  men  can  choose  military 
careers  and  be  promoted  on  the  basis  of 
ability  and  not  favoritism,  we  shall  pre- 
serve an  oi>en  and  democratic  Armed 
Force. 

I  believe  also  that  we  can  keep  military 
men  fully  integrated  into  civilian  life  and 
infused  with  civiUan  values.  They  are 
now — even  In  those  services  which  do  not 
depend  on  draftees  for  their  manpower. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
wculd  be  the  case  imder  an  all-volunteer 
force. 

Although  I  have  criticized  our  poUcy 
of  enlarging  and  continuing  the  war  in 
Indochina,  I  have  never  criticized  our 
military  men  for  carrying  out  their  orders 
to  flght.  This  tragic  war  was  begxm  and 
continued  by  political  leaders.  They  de- 
serve whatever  blame  we  choose  to  af- 
fix— just  as  they — and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress— bear  the  responsibihty  for  ending 
this  war. 

The  important  question  for  us  is 
whether  an  all-volunteer  force  makes  war 
less  likely  or  more  likely.  I  beUeve,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  source  of  our  military 
manpower  is  irrevelant  to  the  question  of 
war  or  peace. 

What  will  .protect  us — or  lead  us  into 
another  Vietnam — is  wise  policies,  de- 
termined by  responsive  pohtical  leaders. 

I  beUeve  that  the  greatest  restraint  on 
unwise  military  action  in  the  future  is  a 
system  in  which  the  people  and  their 
representatives  have  a  say  in  our  com- 
mitment to  hostilities  and  then  share  the 
burden  of  the  costs  of  war. 

When  America  flghts,  our  whole  society 
should  feel,  share,  and  decide  upon  that 
burden.  Under  the  draft,  however,  only 
the  young  felt  the  burden;  for  a  long 
time,  mainly  the  poor  shared  it;  and  only 
the  President,  with  his  unlimited  draft 
authority,  decided  on  it. 

Under  an  all-volunteer  force,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  required  to  act  on  both 
force  levels  and  activating,  if  necessary,  a 
standby  draft.  And  every  taxpayer  would 
be  required  to  pay  his  share  of  the  costs 
of  paying  our  servicemen  a  decent  wage. 

I  do  not  expect  that  President  Nixon, 
or  any  future  President,  will  act  hastily 
or  unwisely  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  another  Vietnam.  But  I  flrmly  believe 
that  any  President  would  think  twice  be- 
fore engaging  in  a  conflict  if  he  knew  he 
had  to  persuade  men  to  volimteer  to 
flght  it,  the  Congress  to  vote  the  funds 
and  manpower,  and  the  people  to  pay  the 
costs.  A  volunteer  army  would  be  a  safety 
catch  to  slow  our  Involvement  in  future 
wars. 

Even  if  we  cannot  end  the  draft  imme- 
diately, I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  limit  its  extension  to  only  1 
year. 

How  else  can  we  have  the  review  of 
military  policy  demanded  by  our  con- 
stituents and  necessary  if  we  are  to  re- 
sume our  proper  role  in  the  determina- 
U(»iof  thatpohcy? 

If  I  were  a  draft-age  young  man  or 
had  one  in  my  family,  I  would  not  like 
to  sit  thrwigh  2  more  years  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  volunte«-  force — worse, 
be  inducted  by  an  unfair  system.  Nor 


would  I  like  to  have  to  sit  through  an- 
other pohtical  campaign  of  promises  to 
end  the  draft.  Such  delays  after  so  many 
promises  weaken  people's  faith  in  our 
political  system. 

The  important  question  facing  us  now 
is  whether  an  all-volunteer  force  is  feasi- 
ble, either  now  or  in  another  year. 

One  important  test  of  feasibility,  of 
course,  is  whether  adequate  numbers  of 
men  would  volunteer  if  they  were  to  re- 
ceive decent  pay.  Although  my  own  pro- 
posal, offered  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  was  not  approved,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  will  be  adopted.  For  simple  jus- 
tice and  for  an  acid  test  of  pay  induce- 
ments, we  must  raise  miUtary  pay. 

Tho  other  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  my  colleague 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  dis- 
cussed the  feasibility  question  in  his  own 
supplemental  views  to  the  committee's 
report  on  this  bill.  He  showed  that,  un- 
der the  committee-approved  force  levels 
and  pay.  the  most  pessimistic  Defense 
Department  estimate  of  the  deficit  in  en- 
listments in  fiscal  year  1972  was  30.000 
and  the  most  optimistic  estimate  was 
only  10,000.  Thus,  the  worst  case  situa- 
tion is  a  military  end  strength  only  10,000 
to  30,000  below  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's determination  of  national  need. 
These  figures,  I  might  add,  probably 
exaggerate  the  shortfall.  They  do  not 
consider  the  increases  in  enlistments 
which  might  occur  under  the  expanded 
recruiting  effort.  Nor  do  they  consider 
the  savings  in  manpower  which  could  be 
accomplished  through  civilianlzation. 

Current  plans  call  for  a  doubling  in 
the  number  of  recruiters,  who  would  also 
receive  special  duty  pay.  In  addition,  the 
advertising  campaign  already  underway 
is  likely  to  add  to  the  number  of  enlistees 
beyond  the  present  projections. 

Civilianlzation  offers  other  possibilities 
for  preventing  a  shortfall  in  enlistments. 
A  study  for  the  Gates  Commission  con- 
cluded that  civilian  substitution  for  a  to- 
tal military  force  of  2^4  to  2Vii  million 
would  range  from  192,000  to  212,000  peo- 
ple. The  practical  limits  of  such  substitu- 
tion, however,  are  probably  only  about 
half  that  amoimt.  Nevertheless,  that  still 
means  that  an  additional  100.000  military 
slots  approximately  could  be  reduced 
through  civilian  substitution  in  the  next 
year.  Even  a  small  fraction  of  such  sub- 
stitution would  easily  cover  the  deficit  in 
enlistments. 

An  end  to  the  draft  26  days  from  now  is 
feasible,  Mr.  President,  even  without  the 
full  pay  increases  recommended  by  the 
Gates  Commission.  And  for  those  who 
continue  to  doubt,  a  1-year  extension 
should  give  us  all  the  proof  we  need, 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time  la  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft — 1  year  versus  2  years. 
Certainly,  this  matter  has  been  debated 
and  discussed  In  the  committee,  as  the 
Chairman  indicated,  and  has  passed  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  but  I  thinir  it 
Is  hnportant  to  point  out  that  all  the 
arguments  that  have  been  presented 
against  a  volunteer  army  cextaUliy  do  not 
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apply  against  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
draft. 

We  are  talking  about  the  question  of 
whether  we  extend  the  draft  for  1  year, 
review  it  again  next  spring,  and  in  the 
review  of  it  next  year  determine  whether 
It  needs  extension  for  the  period  of  an- 
other year,  or  a  larger  term,  in  view  of 
the  problems  facing  us  internationally  or 
in  our  country  which  may  demand  It. 

So  I  think,  in  these  few  short  weeks 
when  the  Selective  Service  Act  is  about 
to  expire,  we  should  extend  it  for  1  year 
primarily  for  the  reason  that  we  need  to 
keep  pressure  on  the  administration  and 
ourselves,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  constant  review  of  the  ques- 
tion of  drafting  the  young  men  of  Amer- 
ica into  the  military  service. 

The  Secretary  of  Etefense  responded 
that,  in  fact,  they  are  moving  toward  an 
all-volunteer  service,  that  they  expect 
they  can  move  to  It  fully  in  2  years.  He 
did  respond  to  a  question  that  I  presented 
to  him  that  they  could  move  to  it  in  a 
year's  time. 

Although  I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Tarr 
and  his  staff  for  making  important  re- 
forms in  existing  procedures,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  draft  must  be  ended  as  soon 
as  possible.  An  immediate  termination  is 
not  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  an  extension  for  only 

1  year  will  be. 

When  we  consider  this  matter,  as  we 
are  in  this  body  today,  I  think  it  is  over- 
whelmingly fair  to  have  us  realize  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  this  ques- 
tion again.  The  only  question  is  when 
we  face  it.  We  are  going  to  have  to  move 
ultimately  to  the  responsibility  of  decid- 
ing the  question,  because  whether  men 
have  been  drafted  as  agsunst  whether 
they  have  volunteered  is  not  the  one 
which  speaks  to  the  real  question  on  its 
merits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  think  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  basic  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
basic  reason  right  now  for  continuing 
the  draft  is  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china, our  involvement  in — which  has 
been  debated  here — and  our  continuing 
our  forces  in  Europe.  As  a  result,  we  are 
discussing  the  national  policies  of  the 
country  in  relation  to  our  total  man- 
power needs.  The  extension  of  the  draft 
does  not  question  the  manpower  needs; 
it  simply  shortens  the  span  of  time  so 
that  we  may  reconsider  the  matter  at  an 
earlier  date.  I  think  that  Is  very  impor- 
tant. I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
have  an  opportimity  again  next  year  to 
review  this  matter. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
logical  reason  for  extending  the  draft  for 

2  years  when  we  will  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full-blown  review  next  year, 
and  see  whether  any  contingencies  have 
arisen  during  that  period  of  time,  when 
this  body  and  the  House  will  certainly 
have  every  opportunity  to  consider  these 
contingencies. 

I  yield  the  fkwr. 

Mr.  SCHWETEKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yldd  such  time  to  myself  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Today  we  vote  on  the  question  of  ex- 
tension of  the  draft.  I  am  somewhat  per- 
plexed by  oflQcial  and  unofQcial  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  I  have  proposed 
to  extend  the  draft  for  only  1  year.  The 
administration  has  taken  the  lead,  which 
no  other  administration  has  done  in  re- 
cent years,  to  work  toward,  and  express 
a  general  commitment  toward,  the  even- 
tual all-volunteer  army.  My  amendment 
for  the  1-year  extension  of  the  draft  is 
designed  to  be  totally  in  keeping  with 
that  general  commitment. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  that  my 
amendment  does  not  bind  us  to  anything. 
It  does  not  commit  us  to  the  all-volun- 
teer army.  It  does  not  create  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  However,  it  does  give  us 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  be  able  to 
create  an  all-volunteer  army  as  soon  as 
we  want  to. 

I  also  cannot  emphasize  enough  that 
my  amendment  is  entirely  consistent 
with  total  scrutiny,  review,  and  decision- 
making by  the  entire  Congress.  After  1 
more  year  of  the  draft,  if  we  are  not 
ready  for  it,  for  whatever  reasons,  then 
we  simply  extend  the  draft  again.  Con- 
gress will  be  in  control  of  the  situation. 

Thus,  what  is  the  concern  over  my 
amendment?  All  it  really  represents  is 
a  commitment  on  our  part  to  debate.  It 
is  a  guarantee  that  we  will  look  at  the 
draft,  and  our  military  manpower  situa- 
tion, next  year.  The  Defense  Department 
will  be  able  to  provide  their  analysis  and 
review  of  the  situation.  The  distinguished 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  look  at  the 
situation.  And  we  will  then,  as  an  entire 
Congress,  consider  the  recommendations 
of  the  administration,  and  of  the  mili- 
tary experts,  and  then  make  a  decision. 
If  we  are  ready  for  the  volunteer  army, 
then  we  can  implement  it.  If  we  are  not. 
we  can  extend  the  draft  again. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  amendment  from  this  perspective.  It 
is  a  commitment  to  debate,  to  study,  to 
review,  and  to  give  ourselves  the  maxi- 
mum flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  whether  the  Congress 
annually  will  and  should  consider  the 
extension  of  the  draft.  In  the  past,  this 
responsibility  has  been  avoided  by  the 
enactment  of  draft  extension  of  four  or 
more  years.  However,  our  experience  in 
Indochina  and  the  disillusionment  of  our 
young  people  with  the  Government,  and 
the  military  establishment  in  particular, 
and  the  movement  towsu-d  the  all-vol- 
unteer force  environment  led  by  the  ad- 
mininst ration,  should  cause  us  to  pause 
and  consider  the  role  of  the  draft,  how 
much  longer  it  may  be  needed,  if  at  ail, 
and  whether  the  Congress  should  assume 
a  more  active  role  in  the  decisions  in- 
volving the  Selective  Service  System.  In 
other  words,  should  not  the  Congress  now 
begin  to  insist  that  annually  it  consider 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  de- 
liberate on  the  extension  of  the  authority 
to  induct.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Congress  should  affirmatively  establish 
this  policy. 

It  seems  illogical  that  the  Congress 
would  review  annually  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  determine 
the  moneys  to  be  spent  on  each  of  the 
various  defense  and  weapons  systems,  the 


equipment,  the  ships  and  planes,  the 
buildings,  barracks  and  quarters,  and  the 
single  largest  item  in  the  defense  budget, 
manpower,  and  not,  at  the  same  time, 
review  the  primary  source  of  manpower, 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Manpower 
costs  represent  over  50  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  We  have  already  acknowl- 
edged that  military  compensation  is  not 
adequate  and  we  can  expect  that  needed 
increases  in  this  area  will  provide  addi- 
tional pressure  for  larger  manpower  costs. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time.  Congress  will 
determine  the  size  of  each  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  decisions  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  these  force  levels  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  level  of 
inductions  through  the  draft.  Depending 
on  the  average  active  duty  personnel 
strengths  that  we  establish,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  draft.  Vol- 
unteer enlistments  may  provide  all  the 
necessary  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  debate  on 
the  draft  extension,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  admitted  that  projected 
manpower  shortfalls  during  fiscal  year 
1972,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  pay 
incresise,  will  range  from  20,000  to  40,000 
in  the  absence  of  the  draft.  Short- 
falls of  such  minor  proportions,  in  a 
force  level  of  2.4  million  men,  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  need 
for  any  continuation  of  the  draft,  much 
less  a  2-year  extension  of  the  induction 
authority. 

The  Pentagon  has  develc^ed  a  new  set 
of  statistics,  which  create  a  concern  over 
maissive  shortfalls  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  new  figures  press  the  claim  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  reducing  our  force  levels, 
Army  enlisted  accessions  will  double 
from  170.000  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  336,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1973.  If  we  were  to 
accept  this  large  figure,  it  would  mean 
that  during  fiscal  year  1973  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Army 
would  be  new  men.  If  the  DOD's  accession 
figure  of  336,000  is  to  be  accepted,  the 
predominance  of  inexperience  would 
raise  grave  questions  about  the  ability 
of  the  Army  to  provide  an  effective  fight- 
ing force.  I  would  submit  that  the  real 
threat  to  national  security  comes  not 
from  those  who  end  the  draft,  but  from 
those  who  would  have  allowed  a  situa- 
tion to  develop  in  which  our  Nation's 
defense  would  rely  upon  raw  recruits. 

Fortunately,  I  believe  that  the  Army 
has  enough  interest  in  its  own  viability  to 
insure  that  such  a  huge  accession  re- 
quirement not  be  needed  for  so  small  a 
force.  Analysis  of  the  data  confirms  this 
belief. 

When  the  huge  losses  for  fiscal  year 
1973  were  developed,  I  asked  DOD  to  sup- 
ply me  with  a  detailed  analysis  and  ex- 
planation of  their  estimates.  I  expected 
a  series  of  complex  computations — but 
instead  I  received  the  explanation  that 
the  fiscal  year  1973  figure  had  been  cal- 
culated by  the  recently  updated  loss  pro- 
jection model. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  intolerable  that 
we  are  constantly  confronted  with  new 
data,  late  in  the  debate,  Emd  that  we  can- 
not get  meaningful  answers  before  we 
have  a  vote.  How  can  we  have  a  rational 
discussion  if  we  are  to  simply  put  our 
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faith  and  trust  in  some  unknown  loss 
projection  model.  Now  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  recently  revised  smd  up- 
dated loss  projection  model  which  justi- 
fies a  2-year  extension  of  the  draft — and 
I  also  have  no  doubt  that  if  that  2-year 
period  is  granted,  DOD  will  be  back  here, 
a  few  days  before  the  draft  is  to  expire, 
with  another  updated  loss  projectiai 
model,  which  will  undoubtedly  show  mas- 
sive shortfalls  for  Cscal  year  1974. 

As  a  result  of  several  other  questions 
I  asked  DOD,  regarding  accession  re- 
quirements and  length  of  service  distri- 
bution, we  have  an  indication  of  the  in- 
accuracies in  the  vaunted  loss  projection 
model — in  fact,  their  data  shows  errors 
of  up  to  16.5  percent  In  the  differences 
between  budgeted  and  actual  losses. 

Dr.  Walter  Y.  Oi,  director  of  research 
for  the  Gates  Commission,  has  ana^zed 
the  data  provided  by  the  DOD.  By  com- 
puting the  recent  experience  implicit  in 
the  DOD  data.  Dr.  Oi  estimates  that  the 
Army's  loss  for  fiscal  year  1973  will  be 
only  259.8  thousand,  thus  cutting  by  50 
percent  the  shortfall  anticipated  by 
DOD. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  cor- 
respondence with  DOD,  and  Dr.  Ol's 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record.  One 
may  quarrel  with  Dr.  Oi's  assimiptions, 
but  you  cannot  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
the  Army  has  been  as  much  as  16.5  per- 
cent wrong  in  estimating  losses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  One  final  and  vei-y 
important  word  must  be  added  about 
these  hypothetical  shortfalls  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  They  are  predicated  upon  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  no  further  reduc- 
tion in  end  strength  below  2.4  million 
during  fiscal  year  1973.  Yet,  if  we  re- 
duced the  end  strength  by  100,000  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  we  will  likewise  reduce 
accession  requirements  to  the  point 
where  the  shortfall  would  disappear. 

W.ll  we  have  a  force  of  2.4  in  1973? 
All  evidence  says  no.  Let  us  assimie  that 
the  President  merely  continues  his  with- 
drawal rate  of  14,300  a  month.  This  will 
mean  a  force  of  87.000  in  Vietnam  at  the 
end  of  1972 — and  all  indications  are  that 
there  are  no  plans  to  keep  a  force  of 
this  .-^ize  in  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1973. 
Therefore,  if  we  subtract  these  men,  plus 
a  conservative  assumption  of  17,000  as- 
sociated trainers  and  Conus  based  sup- 
pliers, we  will  be  reducing  our  fiscal  year 
1973  end  strength  by  a  minimum  of 
100.000.  thus  eliminating  the  shortfall. 
These  figxnes  are  not  based  on  secret 
loss  projection  models — they  are  the 
plain  facts. 

Let  us  assume  the  worst — that  the 
DOD's  loss  projection  model  is  accurate, 
and  that  we  will  have  a  large  residual 
force  in  Vietnam  on  June  30,  1971.  We 
can  still  reduce  the  end  strength  by 
100.000  and  have  a  more  effective  force. 
Gen.  George  I.  Forsyth,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  noted,  in 
the  May  17.  1971.  edition  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  that  there  are  35.000  Gl'r. 
engaged  in  KP,  and  another  60,000  cut 
ting  grass  and  engaged  in  similar  non- 
military  household  chores. 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  we  have 
95.000  men  doing  Jobs  that  should  be 


performed  by  civilians;  95,000  men  in 
uniform  should  be  engaged  in  milltaiy 
training  and  performance — but  instead 
they  are  pe^ng  potatoes,  trimming 
hedges,  chauffeurlng  the  brass,  and 
tending  bar.  If  we  civilianized  these  Jobs, 
we  could  eliminate  the  shortfall  under 
the  most  pessimistic  of  conditions — but 
we  are  told  that  we  must  continue  the 
draft  for  those  slots. 

These  95.000  slots,  Mr.  President,  are 
what  this  debate  is  all  about.  In  the 
name  of  national  secuzlty  we  axe  being 
asked  for  a  2-year  extension,  so  that  men 
in  uniform  can  provide  domestic  service 
to  their  superiors.  The  draft  has  divided 
the  country,  alienated  our  young  people, 
and  weakened  the  morale  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Each  Senator  must  now  decide 
whether  these  costs  are  worth  the  types 
of  service  being  required  of  the  95,000 
men  involved  in  the  so-called  shortfall. 

Two  points  must  be  repeated. 

First  of  all,  nearly  every  other  con- 
gressional conunitment,  particularly  in 
military  matters,  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  annual  cycles.  Authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations alike  are  made  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis.  One  of  the  rationales  for  this 
is  that  the  Congress  can  have  more  de- 
cisionmaking authority  and  more  power 
of  review  if  commitments  are  reviewed 
annually.  Whether  we  talk  about  an  ABM 
system,  or  a  ship,  or  manpower  levels, 
or  any  other  pert  of  our  vast  defense 
system,  we  consciously  allow  ourselves 
this  fiexibility  to  be  able  to  adjust  to  fast- 
breaking  developments  in  the  world,  and 
in  our  own  country.  I  favor  this  congres- 
sional review,  and  believe  it  is  particular- 
ly necessary  in  the  fast-moving  modem 
world. 

Well,  then,  I  ask.  why  should  we  have 
a  different  policy  with  the  draft?  As  I 
have  pohited  out  before,  why  should  a 
component  part  of  our  overall  msmpower 
poUcies,  the  draft,  have  less  scrutiny  and 
less  flexibility  than  the  general  man- 
power levels  themselves?  If  we  review 
manpower  levels  annually,  why  do  we 
not  also  review  our  draft  policies  am- 
nually? 

A  second  point  we  must  consider  is 
congressional  Inertia.  We  all  know  how 
difficult  it  often  is  to  get  the  wheels  roll- 
ing on  legislation  in  advance.  We  always 
seem  to  operate  well  in  a  crisis,  and  can 
respond  when  a  bill  is  about  to  expire. 
But  somehow,  we  do  not  do  quite  so 
well  in  planning  ahead  of  time.  We  al- 
ways criticize  labor  and  management  for 
not  negotiating  labor  contracts  in  ad- 
vance of  the  contract  expiration  dates, 
and  we  criticize  them  for  last-minute 
crises  when  contracts  are  about  to  expire 
and  national  strikes  are  threatened.  In 
crucial  areas,  like  the  rec«it  railroad 
situation,  we  sometimes  end  up  acting 
ourselves. 

But  we  rarely  turn  this  criticism  on 
ourselves.  And  we  also  rarely  set  a  very 
good  example  by  considering  legislation 
long  before  our  own  expiration  dates.  To 
the  contrary,  just  as  we  are  now  facing 
the  draft  expiration  date,  and  the  threat 
of  a  filibuster  going  beyond  this  expira- 
tion date,  we  often  wait  until  the  last 
minute  ourselves. 

My  reason  for  m.ntioning  this  con- 
gressional inertia  is  to  point  out  what  I 
think  will  happen  next  year  with  the 


all-v(4imteer  army  if  we  extend  the  draft 
for  2  full  years:  Nothing  will  happen. 
No  matter  how  favorable  the  climate  f or 
the  all-volunteer  army,  and  no  matter 
how  much  support  develops  for  It  within 
the  military  system,  if  we  do  not  have 
to  consider  the  draft  extension  question, 
we  win  not.  We  all  know  it,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  false  hope  to  expect  that  we  could 
bring  up  the  draft  extension  next  year 
if  we  do  not  have  to. 

What  could  happoi  between  now  and 
then?  A  nionber  of  things  could  hap- 
pen. 

First  of  all,  the  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  winding  down  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  by  next  summer  we  could  be 
down  to  50,000  American  troops,  and 
maybe  even  zero.  The  President  is  deeply 
concerned  with  ending  this  war,  and 
maybe  some  important  breakthrough, 
such  as  the  recent  SALT  talks  break- 
through, could  enable  us  to  totally  end 
the  war.  This  would  have  an  important 
impact  on  the  draft  and  all-volimteer 
army  concept. 

Second,  this  bill  will  raise  military 
pay.  Some  of  us  differ  on  how  much  we 
should  raise  the  pay,  but  even  the  ad- 
ministration pay  request  is  an  increase 
over  current  levels.  This  will  provide 
some  additional  measure  for  volunteer 
enlistments  into  the  military.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  so-called  harassment 
policies  of  the  military  are  being  cor- 
rected, and  we  may  have  a  better  cli- 
mate, and  more  volunteers,  to  help  show 
that  the  volunteer  army  can  work. 

Third,  through  the  leadership  of  the 
administration,  through  the  work  of  the 
Gates  Commission,  through  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  many  Senators,  who 
have  led  the  Congress  in  deliberation  of 
the  volimteer  army,  through  the  dedica- 
tion to  strong  military  protection  by  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, wre  will  have  a  year  in  which  to 
continue  to  debate  our  militsur  man- 
power levels.  We  will  not  be  reviewing  a 
new  subject  next  year.  We  will  be  debat- 
ing one  of  the  most  studied,  and  docu- 
mented, proposals  in  congressionsd  his- 
tory. I  think  I  can  say  with  certainty 
that  whether  we  pass  a  1-year  or  2-year 
extension  at  this  time,  debate  on  the 
all-volunteer  army  will  continue.  This 
subject  will  receive  continued  scrutiny 
within  the  executive  branch,  within  the 
Congress,  and  within  the  general  public. 
Next  year,  we  will  know  considerably 
more  about  this  subject,  and  will  be  able 
to  know  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

Fourth,  the  Defense  Department, 
which  has  already  provided  research  and 
data  on  this  subject,  wUl  be  able  to  pre- 
dict much  more  accurately  just  what 
their  demsinds  and  needs  will  be.  This  is 
related  to  the  winding  down  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  to  the  year  of  debate  I 
just  referred  to.  The  Pentagon  just  may 
decide  that  the  expenses  of  retraining 
and  the  advantages  of  having  more 
career  personnel  could  combine  to  make 
the  volunteer  attractive  from  their 
standpoint. 

On  all  of  these  points,  I  also  cannot 
emphasize  enough  that  these  conditions 
may  not  occur.  If  that  happens,  then  we 
will  not  be  readj'  for  the  all-volunteer 
army.  And  if  that  happens,  we  will  extend 
the  draft  a^ain. 
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But  what  If  they  do  occur?  What  If  we 
are  ready  for  the  volunteer  army?  What 
If  we  do  want  It?  Let  us  at  least  preserve 
the  options  for  us.  Let  us  at  least  give 
ourselves  the  flexibility  to  take  the  most 
responsible  action  next  year.  Let  us  at 
least  not  Just  blindly  foreclose  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  positive  action  next 
year.  And  to  repeat,  we  all  know  that  if 
we  extend  the  draft  for  2  years,  it  will 
take  a  miracle  for  us  to  act  before  that 
expiration  date,  no  matter  how  favorable 
the  climate  and  no  matter  how  fttvoraMe 
congressional  opinion. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  is  com- 
pletely in  keeping  with  the  principles, 
and  the  commitment  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  believe  that  my  amendment  to 
extend  the  draft  for  1  year  can  enable 
the  Nixon  administration  to  carry 
through  with  their  important  initiatives 
in  this  area.  If  we  are  ready  for  the  vol- 
unteer army  next  year,  it  will  be  their 
work,  their  ideas,  and  their  commitment 
which  have  carried  it  out.  If  we  are  not 
ready  for  it  next  year,  the  study  and 
debate  to  be  carried  on  in  the  next  year 
will  enable  the  administration  to  be 
further  ahead  of  schedule  in  2  years. 

A  final  point  at  this  time  relates  to 
the  timing  of  debate  on  the  draft  next 
year.  Debate  will  be  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  an  election  year. 

If  this  debate  would  fall  on  the  eve  of 
the  November  election,  I  would  be  con- 
cerned over  a  negative  eCfect  which  could 
color  the  very  positive  aspects  of  mili- 
tary manpower  policies  that  are  involved 
in  the  question  of  the  volunteer  army. 

However,  by  coming  early  in  the  year, 
we  combine  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
The  volunteer  army  debate,  by  coming  in 
an  election  year,  can  attract  the  maxi- 
mum attention  of  the  general  public,  but 
by  being  so  far  away  from  the  actual 
election  date,  cannot  be  distorted  by  per- 
sonal political  issues. 

I  eisk  you.  is  there  any  subject  of  policy 
that  Congress  will  be  deciding  that 
should  have  more  personal  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  than  the  ques- 
tion of  the  draft?  The  draft  laws  cross 
all  economic,  social,  class,  racial,  educa- 
tional, and  political  lines.  It  affects  all 
young  men,  all  young  wives,  all  parents. 
and  all  families.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in 
previous  speeches,  it  effects  our  entire 
military  capabilities.  I  think  intense  pub- 
lic focus  on  the  question  of  the  volunteer 
army  can  contribute  to  the  debate.  I 
think  intense  public  scrutiny  on  the  posi- 
tions various  political  figures  take  on  the 
volunteer  army  can  contribute  to  the  de- 
bate. I  think  intense  pubUc  debate  on  the 
volunteer  army  can  injure  that  any  step 
Congress  takes  in  this  respect  represents 
the  thinking  and  the  wishes  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

In  short.  I  think  the  placing  of  the  vol- 
unteer army  debate  in  an  election  year 
can  bring  out  all  the  positive  elements  of 
public  consciousness  to  help  Congress, 
and  the  administration,  make  a  wise 
decision. 

Exhibit  1 

Mat  14,  1971. 
Mr  Room  T.  KsLLKT, 

Assiatant  Secretary  of  Defense  {ISanpower 
arid  Reserve  Affairs),  The  Pentagon. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

DtAH  RoGEx:  During  the  forthcoming  de- 
bate  en   the  extension  of  the  authority   to 


Induct  and  th«  amendments  in  thU  regaixl 
to  the  Selectlre  Sarrloe  leglaUUon,  tbere  will 
b«  an  extensive  examination  of  tbe  acoeulon 
requirements  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  a  detailed  explanation 
and  Justification  of  the  loes  rates  and  other 
data  used  in  computing  the  Army  enlisted 
accession  requirements  for  Fiscal  Year  1973, 
aa  shown  on  page  15  ot  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Report  on  the  Draft,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Manpower  Bill  (Seiwte  Report  92- 
93). 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  being  pro- 
vided for  Fiscal  Year  1972,  and  the  prevlotui 
four  Oseal  yewrs: 

(1)  the  planned  Army  enlisted  end 
strength,  losses,  and  accessions  which  were 
used  In  the  preparation  of  the  budget; 

(3)  the  actual  Army  enlisted  end  strengths, 
losses,  and  accessions;  and, 

(3)  the  Army  enlisted  length  of  service 
distribution  for  zero,  one.  two,  three,  four, 
five,  and  six  plus  years. 

Thank  you  few  your  prompt  consideration 
of  this  request. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Schweikdi, 

US.  Senator. 


Assistant  Secretakt  or  Dktxnsz, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  21, 1971. 

Hon.  RiCaAKD  8.  SCHWEIXER, 

U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Senator  Scbweixxb:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  VUiy  14,  1971  letter  request- 
ing detailed  strength,  loss  and  accession  re- 
quirement data  for  Army  enlisted  personnel 
with  particular  reference  to  the  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1973  as  shown  on  page  15  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Report  on  the 
Draft.  Compensation,  and  Manpower  Bill 
(Senate  Report  92-93) . 

The  estimates  of  net  enlisted  losses  ap- 
pearing on  page  15  of  the  Senate  Committee 


report  were  computed  through  use  of  the 
Army's  Enlisted  Loss  Projection  Model.  This 
model  eontlnuoxisly  updates  the  faotors  used 
to  project  losses  on  the  basis  of  recent  actual 
experience.  In  making  these  updates  the 
model  takes  into  account  changes  In  such 
factors  as  the  proportion  of  Inductees,  two 
and  three  year  enlistees  ent4n-lng  service, 
initial  and  subsequent  reenllstments  and 
retirements .  the  volume  of  overseas  retur- 
nees and  the  proportion  of  these  returnees 
eligible  for  and  accepting  an  early  release 
from  service,  and  the  number  of  discharges 
for  hardship  and  disciplinary  reasons  (in- 
cluding those  for  drug  abuse).  The  ciirrent 
model  la  a  restat  of  an  extensive  stair  study 
completed  in  the  last  part  of  calendar  year 
1970  to  determine  the  cause  for  a  downwanl 
bias  in  the  previous  projection  methods.  Pol- 
lowing  development  of  the  current  model, 
estimates  were  prepared  on  a  retrospective 
basis  for  a  number  of  months  to  determine 
the  model's  predictive  ability.  The  model's 
estimates  tracked  quite  closely  with  the  ac- 
tuals  reported  during  this  test  period. 

We  believe  that  use  of  this  model  is  jus- 
tified at  the  present  time  as  it  pMmlts  use  of 
currently  observed  loss  rates  during  the  im- 
mediate future. 

In  accord  with  your  request,  I  am  enclosing 
tables  showing  (a)  the  plcmned  enlisted  end 
strengths,  loeses,  and  accessions  which  were 
used  In  the  preparation  of  the  original  budget 
request  for  each  specific  year  1968-1973  to- 
gether with  the  actuals  as  reported  by  Army 
and  (b)  the  length  of  service  distribution  for 
Army  enlisted  personnel  for  June  30.  1968, 
1969  and  1970  as  weU  as  the  distribution  for 
December  31.   1970   (January  1.   1971). 

I  trust  this  Information  will  meet  your 
needs. 

Sincerely, 

ROBBRT  C.  TaBER, 

Lieutenant  General.  U.S.  Armp 
Principal  Deputy. 


ENLISTED  END  STRENGTHS.  lOSSfS  AND  ACCESSIONS  BUDGET  PLAN  AND  ACTUAL.  FISCAL  YEARS  m8-72 


Fircal  y«a' 
1972 
1<»71 
1970  . 
W9 
1968.. 


Enlisted  end  .'ti^nglhs 


NPS  iicc»ssions  i  (.male  aiv) 
|pm.'!e) 


Nfl  enliited  losses  I 


Budget  plan 


Actual       Budfpl  plan 


Actual       Bndgpt  plm 


Acluil 


808.7  .. 

?44.l 

1  OV.  9 

'971   1 

-^n  0 

1,3?:  4 

l.lf-?  9 

46?.  4 

1  3r.  7 

i.sie  9 

4iro 

1.362.0 

1,401.7 

481.0 

'  316. 8 
176.0 
4*5.? 

<  552.0 


.194.0 
447.2 
489.4 

446.  S 
427.5 


>498.6 

560.0 

52aa 

446.7 


'  Includ's  e.'IislTients  hr  oTiccr  candidate  schooj 
r.'K,?V.mcTgem''  "°"  '"""  "''  ""'"*^"''  '"""'""*"''•  ^-"""^ents  wit^m  90  day,,  R.  «  D.  to  mlldary  control  and  other 
'  P'ojection  based  on  actuals  ttimujli  Varch. 
'  Actusi  Incudes  Reserve  callup. 


YEARS    OF    MILITARY   SERVICE    COMPLETED    FOR    ARI«Y 

ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY,  1968  71 

|ln  thousands] 


Years  of  service 
completed 


June  30.     June  30,     June  30.      Jan   1 
1968  1969  1970         1971 


Otol 

.  .       517.6 

426.9 

454.0 

159.9 

43.5 

19.6 

17.3 

202.6 

3.2 

344  3 

357.3 
177.0 
40.1 
23.4 
15.5 
191.1 
4.3 

282.2 
349.1 
154  4 

Ito2 

2to3 

...        416.9 
168.8 

3to4 

4to5... 

5to6 

32.9 

22.9 
18.1 

43.0 
25.3 
16  6 

6  or  more 

Unknown..    .  . 

218.1 
6. 4 

IS7.2 
11.6 

Total  .     . 

.-      1,401.7 

1,337.0 

1,153.0  1,069.4 

COUMEtiTS    ON    THK    LETTKB    0»    MaT    21,     1971 
TO     THE     HONORABLR     RiCHASO     SCHWXnCni 

FaoM  Lt.  Gen.  Robkrt  Tabkr 

(By  Dr.  Y.  Ol.  Director  of  Research,  Presi- 
dent's  Commission   on   an   All-Volunteer 
Armed  Force) 
1.  Are  the  budgeted  losses  for  FT  71  &  72 

based  on  the  new  loss  model  referred  to  In 

your  letter? 


If  I  compare  the  actual  to  budgeted  loeses 
for  the  last  four  fiscal  years,  I  find  that  the 
actual  exceeds  the  budgeted  losses  by  the  fol- 
lowing percentages: 

Fiscal  year  1968 4.6 

Fiscal  year  1969 16. 6 

Fiscal  year  1970 14.4 

Fiscal  year  1971 1 11,5 

Even  if  your  model  has  been  updated.  It 
stm  missed  FY  1971  by  11.5"^;,  a  far  greater 
error  than  you  had  In  FY  1968.  In  light  of 
these  considerations,  it  must  seriously  be 
questioned  whether  we  can  rely  on  your  loes 
projections  for  FY  1972  and  beyond. 

2.  Continuation  Rates 

From  the  data  you  have  supplied.  I  have 
computed  the  Implied  continuation  rates  for 
the  first  e  length  of  service  year  categories. 
The  contlnuaUon  rate  CJ  Is  defined  as  the 
strength  of  men  with  J  years  of  service  at 
the  end  of  FY  T.  S]  (t)  divided  by  the 
strength  with  ]  minus  1  year  of  service  In 
the  preceding  year,  Sj  minus  1  (T  minus 
1 ).  Cj  equals  8J  (T) /Sj-1  (T-1 ) . 

In   computing   for   fiscal   years   1969   and 
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1970,  I  obtained  the  following  continuation 

rates: 

HATES  OF  ARMY   ENLISTED   PERSONNEL.  DERIVED   FROM 
LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  DISTRIBUTION 


length  ol  eervice 


1S69 


1970 


Otol 0.9378  0.91S7 

U»2 8964  .8370 

2b3 3S3S  .3n5 

3lo4 2577  .2508 

4to5 6106  .5379 

M06 755S  .7908 


The  figures  for  years  1-2  Indicate  that  In 
1968-69,  89.64%  of  the  men  completing  1 
year  of  servloe  remained  In  Uie  force  the 
following  year. 

3.  Implied  Accession  Bequlrements  wltli 
FY'69-70  Loss  Rates. 

I  have  computed  the  year  0-1  end  strength 
that  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  FY  71  ac- 
tual end  strength  of  071.1  thousand  and 
projected  end  strength  of  806.7  thousand  In 
FT72.  and  assuming  level  strength  of  808.7 
thousand  In  FY73.  WMle  the  loae  experience 
may  be  somewhat  different  In  the  future 
(tee  ^4  below),  the  exercise  Is  instructive. 
Since  on  the  average,  ft-7%  of  Non-Prior 
Service  (NPS)  accessions  are  discharged 
during  their  first  year,  I  have  inflated  the 
year  0-1  end  strength  projection  to  NPS 
accession  requirements.  By  using  the  Im- 
plied continuation  rates  characterizing  the 
recent  loes  experience,  I  get  the  following 
Implied  Army  accession  req\ilrements : 


Implied 

End  acowsien 

strengtti  requirements 

Fiscal  year: 

1971 971.1  267.5 

1972 808.7  212.9 

1973 808.7  307.5 


It  should  be  noted  that  I  have  used  the 
average  loss  rate  over  the  last  two  years, 
and  still  find  that  the  Implied  accession 
requirements  are  below  yours. 

4.  Probable  Change  In  Loss  Rates. 

I  suspect  that  the  major  reason  for  the 
underestimation  of  losses  has  been  the 
Army's  eairly  release  program  combined  with 
limitations  on  eligibility  for  reenlietment  by 
Mental  Group  IV  (new  Standard  Men).  TTie 
large  loss  rate  In  1969  and  1970  occurred  In 
a  period  when  over  300,000  Army  men  were 
stationed  In  Vietnam.  Our  force  level  there 
will  be  down  to  184,(X)0  by  December  1. 
1971.  and  probably  t>elow  100,000  by  next 
June.  I  question  whether  these  considera- 
tions were  incorporated  Into  the  loss  model 
in  developing  loss  projections  for  1972-73. 

If  a  competitive  pay  package  is  adopted 
we  should  expect  sharp  increases  !n  reen- 
listment.  Moreover,  If  the  present  Army  re- 
cruiting effort  Is  successful,  the  fraction  of 
2  year  draftees  and  Army  2  year  enlistments 
will  fall  sharply,  and  these  will  reduce  the 
loss  rates  for  FY73.  The  DoD  letter  tells  us 
nothing  about  what  asstunptlons  were  used 
regarding  the  fraction  of  2  and  3  year  en- 
trants in  the  DoD  loss  model. 

5.  Reduction  in  the  Loes  Rate 

When  forces  are  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam, v.-hen  larger  fractions  of  men  are  en- 
listed for  3  year  terms  (as  they  are  now  un- 
der the  European  enlistment  option,  etc.) 
and  as  conditions  of  service  life  improve,  we 
should  anticipate  sharp  reductions  in  the 
loss  rate.  When  less  than  100,000  men  are 
stationed  in  Vietnam  (as  we  can  anticipate 
for  FY73),  there  will  be  ao  motivation  for 
a   continued    early   release   program. 

I  have  made  some  plausible  assumptions 
about  the  reduction  In  loss  rate  and  In  the 
Ught  of  these,  I  have  developed  rough  eeU- 
mates  of  accession  requirements.  Assuming: 


a/  the  high  loss  rate  used  In  Part  S  above: 
and  b/  the  lower  loas  rate.  In  the  table  be- 
low, I  compared  the  accession  requirements 
by  the  Army  wlUi  these  two  accession  pro- 
jections. All  assume  the  same  end  strength. 
Three  Projections  of  Acoession  Bequlre- 
ments FY71-73 : 


nscal 
lett  1971 

Fiscol 
ye«r  1972 

Fbcil 
year  1973 

HIjh  loss  rite 

267.5 
1S7.5 
31S.8 
971. 1 

212.9 
190.3 
244.1 
808.7 

307  5 

Low  loss  r«t« 

259  8 

Army  projection 

Army  onUsted  end  stranfUi. 

808.7 

6.  Enlistment  OapabUltles 

Although  the  Army  and  DoD  have  not 
ventured  eetimatee  of  the  enlistment  capa- 
bilities given  the  pay  Increases  and  expanded 
Army  recruiting  effort,  they  have  suggested 
figures  In  the  neighborbood  of  190-170 
thousand  regular  Army  enlistments.  Tbls 
suggesu,  given  the  lower  rate  of  loeses,  that 
draft  calls  in  FY72  will  be  only  some  20-40 
thousand.  Aa  this  corresponds  to  the  riiort- 
fall  figure  supplied  to  Ben.  HtUAeld  by  the 
DoD,  I  feel  extremely  confident  that  my 
projection  of  losses  for  FY78  is  correct,  and 
that  the  DoD  has  Inflated  their  figures  for 
that  year. 

7.  Finally,  the  Tabler  letter  of  21  May  1971 
does  not  show  how  the  Army  has  arrived 
at  their  estimate.  Tbe  aU  elusive  and  secret 
loss  projection  model  Is  stUl  secret.  If  one 
examinee  these  data,  we  see  that  the  Army 
has  made  major  errors  In  their  projected 
losses  (underestimating  losses)  and  over- 
estimating accession  requirements.  The 
budgeted  accession  has  exceeded  the  actual 
accession — and  budget  accessions  bear  little 
relation  to  budgeted  end  strength  and  losses 
in  these  tables. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  real  Issue  on  this  bill  is  not  whether 
we  need  a  draft,  not  whether  there 
should  be  an  all -volunteer  army,  not 
what  our  manpower  resources  are.  The 
only  real  issue  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment— the  1-year  amendment  Instead  of 
2  years — is  whether  we  shall  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  annual  review.  That 
is  the  issue. 

It  is  rather  strange  and  perhaps  back- 
ward in  our  society  that  we  have  an  an- 
nual review  for  new  ships,  that  we  have 
aa  annual  review  for  planes,  that  we 
have  an  annual  review  for  tanks,  that  we 
ha\  e  an  annual  review  for  bombers,  that 
we  have  an  annual  review  for  Lockheed 
and  the  C-5A,  that  we  have  an  annual 
renew  of  every  appropriation  bill  that 
comes  before  the  Congress  that  runs 
every  phase  of  our  Government. 

In  short,  we  have  somewhat  of  a  dou- 
ble standard.  When  !t  comes  to  ma- 
terialistic things,  when  things  that  are 
nonhuman.  when  dollars  are  concerned, 
we  have  an  annual  review;  but  when  it 
comes  to  human  life,  whether  a  mar 
has  to  go  to  fight  In  a  war  against  his 
\v\\\.  whether  he  has  to  give  up  2  years 
of  his  time  on  a  nonvoluntary  basis— 
sh,  ha.  we  do  not  give  an  annual  review 
to  that. 

Pour  years,  2  years — let  us  take  a  long 
time  to  think  that  over.  let  us  not  have 
an  annual  review  for  human  beings.  a.s 
we  have  an  annual  review  for  anything 
that  is  dollar  o^ented  or  otherwise 
oriented.  So  we  have  a  double  standard. 

Yet,  oddly  enough,  this  Is  the  only  bill 
the  Senate  will  consider  that  sends  a 
young  man  to  his  death  against  his  will. 


But  no  annual  review  for  thaL  Thla  la 
the  only  bill  that  can  send  a  young  man 
to  his  living  death  in  Vietnam.  I  think 
recent  testimony  and  public  attention 
have  shown  that,  unfortunately,  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  go  to  Vietnam  and 
get  hooked  on  heroin  have,  in  fact,  con- 
tracted the  living  death.  We  are  senii- 
ing  young  m^i  to  their  living  death.  We 
are  sending  than  where  some  of  them 
get  hooked  on  heroin.  Whether  it  is  10 
or  15  percoit,  or  whether  it  is  20,000  or 
40.000  a  year,  we  are  sending  them 
there  against  their  will. 

That  is  our  reeiponsibllity.  Yet  we  do 
not  even  want  to  review  annually  a  ix>licy 
that  has  slovoily  developed  since  World 
War  n.  We  do  not  seem  to  want  to  ques- 
ticm  whether  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing  in  sending  men,  against  their  will, 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

There  was  no  question  involved  when 
we  bad  the  draft  in  World  War  n.  The 
vital  interests  of  the  Nation  were  at 
stfike.  T)at  whole  country  was  aroused. 
Our  young  men  willingly  gave  their  time 
and  Uves  and  willingly  were  ocoiscripted. 
But  that  Is  not  the  case  ik>w. 

In  fact,  the  draft  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted is  serving  as  a  very  rotten  question 
that  is  cropping  out  across  this  country, 
deluding,  defusing,  and  denormaUzing 
our  lives  in  a  way  that  causes  the  rebel- 
lion of  youUi  and  the  questioning  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  standards.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  what  our  values  in  this  society 
are.  I  say  those  questions  are  rightly 
asked  when  we  have  an  annual  review 
for  just  about  everything  else  in  this 
country,  but  not  for  human  life— not  for 
human  life. 

I  think  that  whether  we  have  the  abili- 
ty to  end  the  diraft  next  year,  as  I  cer- 
tainly hope  we  do,  or  whether  we  have 
to  go  on  beyond  that  point,  the  1-year 
amendment  does  not  address  itself  to 
that  situation.  If,  next  year,  the  bill 
comes  before  Congress  at  the  end  of 
Its  year  extension,  and  we  have  a  crying 
need  for  military  manpower,  I  have  con- 
fidence in  this  body  that  its  Members  will 
rise  to  that  occasion.  They  will  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

What  better  issue  to  have  to  face  the 
voters  on  than  the  issue  of  sending  our 
young  men,  against  their  will,  to  be  killed 
somewhere  across  this  world?  What  bet- 
ter, more  relevant  issue  could  we  be  de- 
bating? What  more  relevant  issue  should 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  stand  up  and  be  counted  on,  than 
the  vote  on  human  lives?  Why  should 
it  not  be  that  way?  Why  has  it  not  been 
that  way? 

Because  America  is  off  the  track.  Be- 
cause we  are  not  doing  things  right  any 
more.  We  are  not  thinking  straight.  We 
got  hung  up  on  a  draft  that  we  needed 
in  World  War  n,  and  now,  like  the 
heroin  addict,  we  cannot  let  go.  We  have 
got  to  keep  doing  It;  It  is  the  thing  to 
dr).  It  is  somehow  built  into  our  society; 
and  yet  the  Poimding  Fathers  who  set 
up  this  country  Intended  it  to  be  just  the 
opposite. 

They  said,  In  essence,  "We  do  not  need 
a  draft;  we  do  not  want  a  draft;  we  came 
to  this  country  from  other  countries  In 
EJurope  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
escape  a  large  standing  army,  to  escaoe 
the  evils  of  militarism,  where  king  fought 
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king  with  the  people  who  were  used  as 
cannon  fodder." 

That  was  the  idea  on  which  this  coun- 
try was  founded,  that  the  young  people 
would  not  have  to  face  the  involuntary 
service  we  now  conscript  them  for.  For 
the  first  100  years  of  our  history,  we 
decided  that  that  would  not  be  the  lot 
of  our  country,  we  did  not  have  to  do 
those  things,  we  did  not  have  that  kind 
of  a  country.  Briefly  during  the  Civil  War 
and  briefly  during  World  War  I  we  made 
exceptions.  Then,  unfortunately,  we 
made  another  exception  that  stuck,  that 
became  permanent,  like  an  American  in- 
stitution, in  World  Weu:  II;  and  somehow 
we  cannot  seem  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
that  last  situation  whereby  we  started 
something  we  do  not  quite  know  how  to 
stop. 

I  can  think  of  a  nimiber  of  situations 
in  which  the  young  people  can  wonder 
why  they  should  have  to  be  drafted, 
when  we  could  well  pay  our  soldiers  a 
living  wage  so  that  we  could  get  men 
who  want  to  go  as  a  ready  source  of  man- 
power, without  compulsion.  By  lowering 
some  of  our  troop  commitments  around 
the  world  and  by  getting  other  countries 
to  do  more  of  their  share,  we  could  well 
lower  our  manpower  needs  to  where  it  is 
feasible  and  practicable. 

So  the  young  people  of  today  right- 
fully caimot  understand  why  they  have 
to  go,  when  some  of  our  allies  and  friends 
abroad  do  not  even  have  a  draft,  and 
when  some  of  our  allies  and  friends 
abroad  are  not  doing  their  share.  Why 
should  they  have  to  go  and  meet  a 
situation  that  someone  else  should  be 
meeting? 

So,  I  frankly  believe  that  we  lose  noth- 
ing by  extending  the  draft  for  1  year. 
All  the  arguments  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  committee  made  in  his 
very  able  and  articulate  way  will  apply 
next  year,  when  we  have  the  option  to 
renew,  if  there  is  in  fact  a  national  emer- 
gency, if  that  in  fact  is  a  real  need  for 
this  country,  if  it  is  a  life  and  death  issue. 
Then,  in  fact,  we  will  have  the  option  to 
renew.  We  are  not  deleting  that  option. 
We  are  not  degrading  any  military  posi- 
tion. All  we  are  saj^ng  is  that  for  once 
since  World  War  n,  we  have  the  courage 
to  look  once  a  year  at  our  manpower 
needs,  and  figure  whether  or  not  we  have 
to  send  our  young  men  to  Vietnam, 
otherwise,  whether  or  not  we  have  to 
draft  our  young  people  to  get  hooked  on 
heroin  and  dope  in  the  Army  because  of 
the  compulsion  and  boredom  and  mo- 
notony of  military  life,  and  because  we 
force  our  young  people,  like  square  pegs 
into  round  holes,  to  fit  a  need  that  does 
not  really  exist  and  has  not  existed  since 
World  War  U. 

Yes.  that  is  the  issue  here  today.  That 
Is  what  we  are  talking  about:  the  right 
of  annual  review,  and  the  placing  of  a 
higher  priority  on  human  resources  than 
dollars,  ships,  guns,  and  tanks,  which  re- 
ceive that  annual  review  automatically. 

Why  do  not  our  young  people,  our  hu- 
man resources,  the  human  element,  get 
the  same  right  of  annual  review  that 
just  about  any  other  economic  bill,  any 
other  grant,  any  other  program,  any 
other  procurement  legislation  gets  on  the 
floor  of  this  body? 


I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  In  fact. 
I  think  it  Is  a  step  toward  equity,  and  a 
revltalization  of  our  priorities,  so  that 
the  himian  priority  gets  the  highest  con- 
notation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  STEamiS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  2  or  3  minutes,  and  it  wiU  be 
all  right  with  me.  then,  to  start  the  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  hard  worker  and  a  fair 
speaker,  but  I  respectfully  submit  that 
his  argument  about  the  annual  review 
does  not  cut  chips  In  the  bark.  We  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  mak- 
ing a  review  every  month  of  how  many 
men  they  need,  and  the  call  Is  issued  on 
that  basis.  A  review  is  going  on  all  the 
time.  Then  Congress  makes  an  annual 
review  of  the  maximum  levels  for  all 
the  services,  and  It  reviews  the  matter 
again  every  year,  in  setting  how  large  ap- 
propriations it  will  pass,  how  many  dol- 
lars will  be  appropriated  to  take  care  of 
the  numbers  that  Congress  thinks  is 
necessary. 

The  President  does  not  have  to  call 
anyone  every  month.  He  can  quit  any 
time  he  wishes  under  the  law ;  and  should 
the  so-called  volunteer  army  work — I 
think  it  will  not  work,  but  should  he 
think  it  is  working  well  enough  to  stop 
making  the  calls,  he  can  do  so. 

This  review  goes  on  constantly.  It  is 
not  a  review  of  manpower  needs  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  bill.  This  is  a  matter 
of  the  system  that  has  to  be  put  on  the 
books  and  carried  to  get  whatever  man- 
power it  is  decided  may  be  needed.  That 
is  all.  That  is  what  selective  service  is: 
selection  for  the  military  of  the  needed 
manpower  which  does  not  otherwise 
come  in  after  this  monthly  review,  after 
the  congressional  review  every  year,  and 
after  all  the  considerations  and  varia- 
tions are  set  up. 

As  I  have  emphasized,  the  President 
does  not  have  to  call  anyone  any  month. 
He  could  go  over  to  this  so-called  volim- 
tary  system  right  now  and  give  it  a  try. 
I  assume  he  is  going  to  do  that,  and  we 
are  giving  him  more  tools  to  get  farther 
and  farther  into  it. 

So  let  us  not  confuse  the  real  points 
here.  We  are  talking,  now,  about  a 
method  or  a  system  that  is  needed  by 
the  Government  to  supply  the  necessary 
manpower,  whatever  it  is ,  imder  the 
ceiling  that  is  set  by  Congress  every  year 
as  to  how  many,  what  number  of  men. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  issue  has 
been  made  clear  over  and  over  again. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft  > .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikxr  > .  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Perct)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  If  be 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay";  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yaa."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClkllan),  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  49,  as  follows : 


[No.  81   Leg  1 

YEAS— 43 

AlXen 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Brock 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Javits 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Rlbicoff 

Church 

.Mathias 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

McOovern 

Spong 

FuJ  bright 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Symington 

Harris 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hart 

Moss 

Williams 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

NAYS — 49 

Allen 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

AJlott 

Dole 

Miller 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Roth 

Baker 

Eastland 

Saxbe 

Beall 

Ellender 

Scott 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Smith 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Sparkman 

Bcutsen 

Gambrell 

Stennls 

Bible 

Griffin 

Stevens 

Boggs 

Gurney 

Taft 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Byrd.  Vv.  Va. 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Welcker 

Cook 

Jordan. Idaho 

Young 

Cooper 

Long 

Cotton 

McGee 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 2 

Prouty.  against. 

Mansfield 

for. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Dominick  Qoldwater  Mundt 

Fong  McClellan  Percy 

So  Mr.  ScHWEiKER's  amendment  (No. 
76 1  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
voted  for  Senator  Schweiker's  amend- 
ment which  would  extend  the  draft 
for  1  year  as  a  means  of  insuring 
that  the  draft  will  continue,  thereby 
meeting  our  military  requirements.  The 
1-year  extension  will  afford  us  the  op- 
portunity to  reexamine  our  militaiy 
manpower  policies,  ptirticularly  in  re- 
gards to  the  Vietnam  war  and  NATO 
forces,  and  then  adopt  a  conscription 
policy  to  fit  the  needs  of  that  time.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  csuinot  meet  present 
requirements  on  the  basis  of  volimtary 
enlistments,  and  therefore  must  have  an 
extension.  We  will  be  in  a  much  stronger 
position  to  evaluate  the  situation  in  early 
1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Third  reading,  Mr. 
I>resident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 


COLORADO  CARES— SUPPORT  FOR 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EFFORTS  TO 
GAIN  HUMANE  TREATMENT  FOR 
POW'S 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the 
efforts  of  a  group  in  Colorado  organized 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  publicizing 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. The  organization,  known  as 
Colorado  Cares,  Is  doing  their  part  in 
supporting  President  Nixon's  efforts  to 
gain  humane  treatment  for  our  men  ac- 
cording to  the  Geneva  Convention.  This 
effort  has  been  endorsed  by  the  48th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
endorsement.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  12,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Rbsolution  No.  12 

Whereas,  Wars  are  waged  against  nations 
and  Ideologies,  not  against  Individuals,  and 
to  this  end  nations,  Including  North  Viet- 
nam, have  subscribed  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, which  provides  for  the  humane  and 
just  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;   and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, even  though  a  subscriber  thereto,  U 
not  abiding  by  the  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eva Convention  as  evidenced  by,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following:  There  has  not  been 
made  available  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  a  complete  list  of  prisoners  of 
war;  Prisoners  of  war  are  rarely  aUowed  to 
oorrespond  with  their  famUles;  A  neutral 
body,  such  as  the  International  Red  Cross, 
has  not  been  allowed  to  Inspect  conditions 
under  which  prisoners  of  war  are  being  con- 
fined: Needed  medical  treatment  is  being 
denied  American  prisoners  of  war;   and 

Whereas,  North  Vietnam's  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  oT  war  Is  Inflict- 
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Ing  terrible  hardahlps  on  the  prisoners'  fam- 
ilies at  home;  and 

Whereas,  Public  preasure  and  public  in- 
volvement have  long  been  effective  means 
of  correcting  or  alleviating  man's  Inhimian- 
ity  to  man;  and 

Whereas,  There  has  been  organized  In  Col- 
orado an  organization  known  as  Colorado 
Cares,  the  primary  purposes  of  which  are  to 
publicize  and  arouse  citizens  about  the  In- 
hvmuoie  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  by  North  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas.  C<4orado  Cares  has  initiated  a 
special  campaign  to  obtain  two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  letters  urging  the  North  Viet- 
namese government  to  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  with  respect  to  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  those  listed  as  missing  In  ac- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  Another  purpose  of  the  campaign 
being  conducted  by  Colorado  Cares  Is  to 
raise  by  February  fourteenth  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  wUl  pennlt 
the  continuance  of  such  organization's  pro- 
gram and  the  delivery  of  the  letters  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation  In  Paris;   and 

Whereas,  It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  gives  Its  recognition  to  the 
efforts  of,  and  the  campaign  being  con- 
ducted by,  Colorado  Cares;   now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado, the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

1.  That  we,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  do  most  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  letter-writing  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paign being  conducted  by  Colorado  Cares 
with  respect  to  American  prisoners  of  war 
being  held  In  North  Vietnam,  and  the  clti- 
aens  of  this  State  are  urged  to  participate, 
both  financially  and  otherwise.  In  such  cam- 
paign. 

2.  That  the  General  Assembly  desires  to 
publicize  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of 
February  first  to  the  seventh,  several 
churches  will  have  letters  avaUable  for  sig- 
nature by  concerned  citizens. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Samlr  H. 
Zakhem,  director  of  Colorado  Cares,  Mr.  Al- 
vln  G.  Flannagan,  general  chairman  of  the 
campaign  being  conducted  by  Colorado  Cares, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Love,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  honorary  co-chair- 
man of  such  campaign,  the  Honorable  Wll- 
Uam  H.  McNlchols,  Uayor  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver  and  also  a  co-chairman  of 
such  campaign,  each  member  of  the  Colo- 
rado Congressional  delegation,  requesting 
said  delegation  to  forward  this  Resolution  to 
the  proper  agency  of  the  State  Department, 
and  to  the  majority  and  minority  floor  lead- 
ers of  each  state  legislature. 


CLOSED  SESSION  OP  THE  SENATE 
ON  MONDAY,  JUNE  7,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missoiu-i  (Mr.  Symington) — and  hope- 
fully with  his  approval — I  wish  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  the  executive 
session  which  will  be  requested  on  Mon- 
day, if  not  this  afternoon,  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  will  begin  at  approxi- 
mately 1  o'clock  and  will  extend  for  not 
to  exceed  IV^  hours.  This  is  to  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  situation.  I  think  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  ask  for  that 
executive  session  in  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  at  this  time  so  that 
there  will  be  no  confusion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  sec- 
ond that  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  is  it 
clear  that  it  will  not  take  place  until 
1  o'clock  Monday  next? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  Is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the  ex- 
ecutive session  will  take  place  at  1  o'clock 
Monday  next  and  will  not  exceed  1^ 
hours.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  iK>t  under- 
stand, although  I  did  understand  the 
announcement  of  the  majority  leader.  He 
expects  that  it  will  last  approximately 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Did  he  ask  for  an 
hour  and  a  half? 

Mr.  MANSFTKT.n.  No. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Because  If  the  time  is 
going  to  be  limited,  I  suppose  there 
would  be  a  question  whether  there  should 
be  some  division  of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  the  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Sykiwgtow)  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
know  whether  there  will  be  a  request  for 
divided  time.  We  do  not  know  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  It  is  to  discuss  a  r^xirt  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symincton) 
and  the  staff  of  his  subcommittee. 

I  wish  the  Senator  were  present.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  pro- 
posal. This  is  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  to  the  Senate  an  executive  re- 
port. A  division  of  time  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  appropriate  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  anticipate  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  take  most  of  the  time, 
and  properly  so,  because  it  involves  the 
report  of  the  Senator  and  the  staff  of  his 
subcommittee.  It  is  a  matter  that  involves 
simply  a  report.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  time  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withdraw  my  request  and  ask  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Syhington)  be  recognized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  wiU  be  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any- 
thing further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  clarification  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  It  Is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  there  will  be  a 
closed  session  on  Monday  next  at  1  pjn. 
with  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  to  exceed  1% 
hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
not  to  exceed  1  Vi  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  there  is 
other  business.  That  is  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  FtTLBRlGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  wants  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Yes.  That  was  the 
suggestion.  Otherwise,  I  would  not  make 
the  request. 

Mr.  PULBRIOKrr.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  might  be  others  who  want  to 
ask  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, I  do  not  see  the  urgency  of  limiting 
time.  I  have  no  speech  of  my  own. 
■  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  done  at  the  specific  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  He  has  asked  that 
this  closed  session  take  place  Monday 
next.  I  think  we  should  accede  to  his 
wishes.  If  there  is  any  need  for  extra 
time,  the  Senate  will  see  that  it  is  af- 
forded to  him. 

I  feel  a  little  remiss  in  taking  the  ini- 
tiative at  this  time.  It  is  not  up  to  me. 
I  feel  that  we  can  do  this  for  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  present  parliamentary  situation?  Is 
there  a  unsnimoos-consent  request? 

The  PRESronJO  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  unanmaus -consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  unaiiimous-con- 
sent  request  is  not  required. 

IT  I  may,  from  the  RrcoR":  of  yesterday 
which  cariie-^  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  I  quote  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Stminoton.  Mr.  President,  next  Mon- 
day I  win  request  a  closed  session  o<  the  Sen- 
ate. I  also  state  that  if  at  that  time  my  re- 
quest Is  seconded.  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  incident  to  the  closed 
session  be  limited  to  1  hour  and  30  minutes. 

I  have  not  made  that  request  for  him, 
but  I  would  hope  that  we  would  honor 
the  request  of  the  Senator  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  initiation  of  this  closed  ses- 
sion. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senate  has  fin- 
ished disposing  of  tliis  matter 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  seem  to  be 
back  where  we  were  before  the  colloquy 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  whip.  So,  it  is  very  difHcult.  Of 
course,  any  Senate  can  ask  for  an  ex- 
ecutive session,  as  I  understand  it. 

It  seems  unusual  to  put  an  hour  and  a 
half  time  limitation  on  it  when  the  Sen- 
ators do  not  know  what  the  subject  is 
or  whether  there  may  be  adequate  time 
In  which  to  discuss  the  matter.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  expiration  of  the  hour 
and  a  half,  another  Senator  could  get  up 
and  ask  for  an  executive  session  for  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  the  subject  will  be 
Laos  and  American  participation  and  ex- 
penditures there  and  I  suppose  some 
other  matters  which  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  withdraw  my  request,  but  I  want  to 
state  that  It  was  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  stated  yesterday  that 


he  would  request  not  to  exceed  1  Vz  hours. 
So,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest ifi  withdrawn. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ENERGY 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  President  Nixon  for  his 
energy  message  to  Congress  which  was 
delivered  this  morning. 

I  COTomend  him  for  his  attention  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  critical  prob- 
lems and  one  which  has  been  begging  for 
top-level  action  for  some  time. 

Even  though  the  message  and  its  rec- 
ommendations falls  far  short  of  what  I 
had  hoped  for,  the  President  has  at  least 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  problem. 
I  have  serious  doubts,  however,  that 
the  actions  he  has  recommended  "to  In- 
jure an  adequate  supply  of  clean  energy 
for  the  years  ahead "  will  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  energy  sup- 
ply problems  are  due  to  the  rapidly  in- 
crefiEing  demand  for  energy  and  the 
.strontr  emphasis  on  environmental  pro- 
tf  ction.  But  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  a 
gas  shortage  due  to  or  the  result  of  gov- 
errunent  pricing  policies  of  the  past  sev- 
eral yeajTs  that  have  imposed  unrealistic 
ceiling  rates  on  the  cleanest  and  most 
convenient  fuel  until  we  have  passed  the 
point  of  tising  more  each  year  than  is 
being  discovered. 

And  at  the  same  time  that  additions  to 
both  our  oil  and  gas  reserves  were  de- 
clining at  an  alarming  rate,  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Treasury  Department 
were  acting  to  lessen  the  incentives  for 
exploration  and  development  of  new 
sources  of  the  fuels  which  our  geologists 
say  are  still  abundantly  available  both 
on  and  off  shore  of  the  coiitinental  Unit- 
ed States  as  well  as  Aiaska. 

The  President's  message  does  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  energy  has  been  rela- 
tively inexpensive  in  this  country  and 
that  during  the  last  decade,  the  price? 
of  oil,  coal,  natural  gas.  and  Hectrlcity 
have  increased  at  a  much  slower  rat-e 
than  consumer  prices  as  a  whole. 
Energy,  the  President  oays.  has  been 

an  attractive  bargain  in  this  oountr>' 

and  demand  has  resiX5nded  accordingly. 
How  true  that  is.  But  the  Pi-- siflenfs 
recommendations  do  not  include  tlie  in- 
centives that  win  be  iieccssan-  fcr  the 
energy  companies  cf  this  Nation  to  con- 
tinue meeting  the  insatiable  demanj  ''or 
energy. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  If)69  added 
some  $700  million  a  year  to  the  petro- 
leum industry's  cost  of  doing  business 
and  took  away  that  much  moro.v  that 
could  have  been  invested  in  exploiation 
for  new  reserves. 

The  President's  report  does  refer  to 
recent  actions  by  the  Federal  Po-«\cr 
CommlSclon  for  greater  incentne-  f-;- 
industry  to  Increase  its  search  fcr  mcw 
sources  of  natural  gas  but  it  avoids  any 
direct  reference  to  the  only  real  soIm- 
tlon — elimination  of  wellhead  prlJn': 
and  a  return  to  free-market  pricing  of 
gas  along  with  competing  fue!.'^. 

The  report  recognizes  the  mfjor  role 
of  private  industry  in  providing  our  ener- 
gy and  notes  that  Government  can  do  a 


great  deal  to  help  in  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. But  I  am  afraid  those  close  to  the 
President  and  advising  Mm  on  energy 
policies  have  fallen  far  short  in.  visualiz- 
ing and  more  accurately  pinpointing  tha 
problems  and  some  concrete  sohitions. 

The  Government  could  do  a  great  deal 
as  the  President  says,  and  one  of  the' 
greatest  things  it  could  do  would  be  to  do 
less  In  the  way  of  regulation  and  control 
particularly  In  the  area  of  gas  pricing 
and  also  In  recognizing  the  real  need  for 
incentives — price  and  tax  incentives. 

Independent  producers,  the  backbone 
of  the  oil  and  gas  exploration  Industry, 
would  feel  better  had  the  President  made 
some  positive  reference  to  an  all-out  ef- 
fort toward  self-sufficiency  In  both  oU 
and  gas  father  than  the  shin-plasters  of 
facilitating  Imports  of  both  natural  and 
liquified  gas. 

And  the  independents  would  have  felt 
a  little  more  secure  had  the  President 
mentioned  the  oil  import  program  which 
is  still  under  constant  attack  by  those 
who  would  sacrifice  national  security  and 
long-term  energy  guarantees  for  the 
temporary  and  insecure  benefits  of  low- 
er-priced foreign  oil. 

Elsewhere  In  the  Record  today,  I  have 
included  a  report  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Petroleum  Geolc^lsts  on  the 
Nation's  energy  problems.  These  gentle- 
men visited  with  some  of  the  President's 
advisers  on  energy  and  I  hope  their  sug- 
gestions may  be  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  to  organize  Fed- 
eral efforts  more  effectively  and  unite 
all  Important  energy  resource  develop- 
ment programs  in  a  single  structure 
within  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, 

For  too  long  have  energy  policies  been 
fragmented  among  numerous  agencies 
with  no  overall  policy  at  all  nor  any 
long-term  program  under  which  the  in- 
dustry could  plan. 

The  Pre'iident's  message  is  at  least  a 
beglnnin.7.  I  do  commend  him  for  hi« 
attention  to  alternate  sources  of  fuel 
from  coal  and  oil  shale  and  the  long- 
Term  prospects  for  nuclear  power  as  well 
as  tlie  use  of  nuclear  stimuiaticn  for 
conventional  gas  production.  But  the 
immediate  needs  for  the  1970's  and  prob- 
ably t-;e  1980's  will  ci-me  from  con\en- 
tional  fuels — oil,  gas,  and  coal. 

Oil  and  i;as  new  supply  about  76  per- 
cent or  the  !>ation's  energy  and  must 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  ivcars.  Con- 
^qjenlly,  the  main  emphasis  mutt  be  on 
the  continued  use  of  oi'  ai..i  g^s  and  the 
i.n'v  dei  cnc'nble  source  of  those  furls  will 
be  f  r  .ni  .sour  Cs  under  complete  U.S.  con- 
trol. 

The  oil  Dnd  ^■''s  industry  has  the  ca- 
pability of  devrlr.ping  undiscovered  de- 
posits of  Uicie  fuels  sufficient  to  supply 
the  energy  needs  cf  the  U.S.  for  years. 
But  the  CouHi  ass  and  the  Executive  must 
see  that  Government  pwlicies  are  such 
t.iat  )>rivato  industrv  can  and  will  con- 
cinu'?  ^■^  pi-jvlde  th'  energy  that  has 
made  this  Nation  the  world's  industrial 
ler.dea'. 


THE  MILITARY  SEI.ECTn''E 
SERVICE  ACT 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  ccn- 
sideraticn   of   the   bill    (.H.R.   6531'    to 
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amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 

pCiOS. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  just  a  word  to  the  membership  with 
respect  to  the  continued  consideration  of 
this  bill.  I  am  very  anxious  that  every- 
one who  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  enjoy  all  of  his  rights  and  preroga- 
tives under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  But 
as  a  practical  matter  we  have  now  con- 
cluded 4  weeks  and  1  day  of  debate  on 
this  bill.  We  have  disposed  of  11  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  are.  major  amend- 
ments to  a  degree.  There  have  been  65 
amendments  filed,  but  a  great  m^ny  of 
them  are  duplicates  of  iiaot  that  have 
been  passed  on  already. 

The  leader  is  going  to  make  a  request, 
but  I  do  wish  to  state  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  have  been  working 
for  2  dai-s  with  respect  to  the  possibilities 
of  an  agreement  that  would  cover  not 
only  the  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment 
with  reference  to  the  war,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  -T.Rjor  amendment,  but  also  seek- 
ing to  bring  in  other  amendmcnti. 

Many  conferences  have  been  held  and 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  has  been 
consulted.  My  point  Is  that  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  unanimous-consent  request 
propounded  this  afternoon  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  make  it  while  the  mem- 
bership is  represented  to  the  extent  it  is 
now. 

Second,  it  Is  very  difficult  to  reach 
agreements  that  satisfy  the  convenience 
or  the  traveling  schedule  of  everyone. 
The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me.  when 
we  have  to  close  ranks  and  put  first 
things  first  and  stay  here  and  pass  on 
this  bill.  It  can  be  done;  we  used  to  do  It 
in  years  past.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to 
almost  anything  insofar  as  the  biU  is 
concerned.  I  am  prepared  to  come  here 
early  In  the  morning  and  stay  as  long  as 
anyone  wishes  to  stay  If  we  can  just  make 
up  our  minds  to  come  in  with  our  amend- 
ments and  seek  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent them.  This  is  an  important  bill,  as 
everyone  knows.  Those  opposed  to  it  want 
It  to  come  to  a  vote. 

By  law  (he  bill  expires  on  June  30  of 
this  year.  If  Senators  vote  for  a  1-year 
extension  that  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  Senators 
vote  to  end  the  war,  that  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a 
calamity  and  a  tragedy  for  this  body  to 
fail  to  dispose  of  this  bill  one  way  or  the 
other  bv  June  30. 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  y^eld  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  as  the  majority  leader,  I  want 
to  see  this  matter  faced  up  to  and  dis- 
posed of  one  way  or  the  other,  even 
though,  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bUl.  So  I 
do  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  together. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  most  respectfully 
at  this  time  that  the  Senate  give  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  a  recess 
lor  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  so  that  the 
leadership  and  Interested  Senators  can 
ret  together  and  hopefully  come  back 
with  some  sort  of  unanimous-coasent 
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mquest  at  Uieiend  of  that  time  having 
to  do  with  amendment*  which  are  on 
the  list,  but  very  likely  not  having  to  do 
with  the  McGovem-Hatfield  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Would  the  Senator  be  avet-ae  to  a  re- 
cess at  this  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  objeet  to  the 
recess,  but  uniess  the  McGovem-Hatfiield 
amendment  can  be  agreed  oa.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  of  any  value.  I  under- 
stood we  were  X'irtuallj'  in  agreement. 
Unless  that  is  included,  I  do  not  think 
anything  of  value  can  be  accomplLshed 
along  the  line  of  agreement  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  could  agree  on 
amendmentfi  for  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
at  least.  The  deputy  majority  leader  has 
been  acting  on  this  side  ancl  the  SKjting 
minoritv  leader  on  thit  side  and  I  ttiink 
we  have  the  elemtnts  of  an  egi-eement 
for  the  next  couple  of  days  to  keep  tilings 
going.  Otherwise,  we  may  be  wasting 
time  and  fiddling  away  what  little  Ume 
we  have  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  McGovern-Hatileld 
amendment  is  an  important  matter.  I 
understand  that  at  the  last  minute  vari- 
ous traveling  plans  have  come  to  the 
front  and  questions  of  that  kind  have  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that 
traveling  plans  are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  is  our  responsibihty  to  be  here. 

I  should  say  the  Senate  that  in  view 
of  what  developed  it  is  quite  likely — I 
am  not  certain,  but  it  is  quite  likely — 
that  begirming  next  week  we  will  have 
Satm-day  sessions  as  well  as  early  ses- 
sions. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 
for,  but  not  later  than,  4 :45  p  m 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  4:27  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  4:44  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  (Mr.  Taft)  . 


FOCUS  ON  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  THE 
ATOM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  finished  reading  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  energy  crisis  fac- 
ing this  coimtry  today  and  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  am  delighted  with  both  the  tone  and 
the  focus  of  this  message.  This  message 
makes  clear  that  the  primary  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  atom  Is  the 
development  of  peaceful  means  to  devel- 
op and  utUize  atomic  energy. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  see  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  development  of 
a  nuclear  breeder  reactor.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  request  a  fiscal  1971 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $27  mil- 
lion for  the  operation  of  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  program,  plus  the  re- 
quest for  an  additional  $50  million,  dem- 
onstrates the  commitment  of  the  admin- 


istration and  the  Congress  to  peaceful 
uaes  of  the  Atom. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  made 
this  most  clear  in  his  statement  today, 
when  he  said: 

11  the  splitting  of  the  atoca  has  any  sig- 
nlficance  at  aU,  at  any  time,  it  must  be  for 
peaceful  porposes.  If  I  thought  for  one  mo- 
ment that  iny  r&sponslbUlty  on  the  Joint 
Committee  C>0  Atomic  Energy  woifld  be  solely 
a-nd  exclusively  to  develop  bigger  and  better 
bombs.  I  would  resign  from  that  Joint  Com- 
mittee today. 

The  energy  crisis  of  the  Uiiited  States 
must  be  met  and  met  soon.  By  the  year 
1975  we  will  be  using  one  trillion,  four 
hundred  billion— 1,400,000,000,000— kilo- 
watt-hours a  year.  In  Just  10  years  we  will 
have  used  eighteen  trillion- lEjDOO.OOO, 
000,000— kilowatt  hours— the  same  en- 
ergy v>e  ha  we  used  in  the  last  90  years. 
By  the  year  2C0:,  it  has  be?n  estlm:ited 
that  over  50  percent  of  our  our  power 
will  come  from ,  nuclear  powerplants. 
Traniunission  grids  presently  in  use  are 
cltarly  inadequate — in  fact  they  are 
dangerously,  and  in  some  ca^es,  fatally 
inadecjuats.  The  brownouts  ard  black- 
outs the  Nation  has  experienced  recent- 
ly testify  to  that. 

I  also  join  the  distinguished  charter 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Representative  Chet 
HoLiFizLD.  in  his  remarks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  As  Congressman  Holi- 
FizLD  says,  the  insistence  of  the  President 
on  generation  of  all  possible  power  from 
all  forms  of  fuel,  but  with  due  care  for 
the  environment,  is  a  noteworthy  part 
of  the  energy  message. 

Mr.  President,  this  message  was  de- 
veloped as  a  truly  bipartisan  communi- 
cation. Careful  coFiSultation  of  majority 
and  minority  leadership  In  the  Congress 
and  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  was  the  order  of  the  day.  There 
certainly  can  be  no  greater  challenge 
and  no  greater  promise  for  manlrind 
than  the  peaceful  utilization  of  this  awe- 
some, almost  supernatural  power.  Our 
wisdom  in  its  proper  and  growing  use 
may  also  be  the  measure  of  our  own  in- 
tellectual and  moral  evolution  as  a  spe- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
President  on  this  excellent  message.  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Pastore,  Congressman 
Holifield,  and  Congressman  Price  in 
lauding  this  message.  I  look  forward 
most  anxiously  to  the  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  President.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  are  off  to 
a  most  auspiciously  bipartisan  start  in 
this  endeavor  of  essential  importance  to 
all  mankind. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  srielding  to  me,  and  I  add  one  point 
on  a  subject  which  is  not  quite  so  pleas- 
ant, from  my  point  of  view,  and  Indeed 
Is  exceedingly  serious  and  very  disturb- 
ing. 

Today  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Labor 
gave  us  a  report  on  the  employment  sit- 
uation tn  May  1971.  After  one  reads  this 
rather  voluminous  document,  with  all  of 
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Its  charts  and  graphs  and  with  all  of  Its 
talk  about  seasonal  adjustment  In  lan- 
guage which  is  characteristic  of  govern- 
ment statements  and  bureaucratic  doc- 
trine, it  boils  down  to  one  thing:  the 
overall  unemployment  rate  was  6.2  per- 
cent, compared  to  6.1  percent  in  April. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jobless  rate  reached 
a  9-year  high  of  6.2  percent  in  December. 
In  the  month  of  May,  It  reached  0.2  per- 
cent again.  So  all  the  talk  and  all  the 
political  pablum  which  has  been  fed  the 
American  piA>lic  on  two  subjects,  namely, 
that  inflation  is  under  control  and  that 
the  economy  Is  on  the  upswing,  including 
a  lowering  of  the  unemployment  rate,  has 
proven  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than 
sheer  political  propaganda  that  Is  so 
flimsy  and  transparent  that  it  merits  no 
consideration. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  economic  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion are  not  working.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  a  continuing  rate  of  unemplojrment 
of  over  6  percent  is  an  Intolerable  bur- 
den upon  this  economy  and  upon  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  Is  quite  obvious, 
Mr.  President,  that  something  needs  to 
be  done,  and  that  that  something  needs 
to  include  a  reevaluation  by  the  admin- 
istration of  its  fiscal  policy,  of  its  domes- 
tic programs,  and  of  its  monetary  pol- 
icy. 

I  would  suggest,  first,  that,  at  a  mini- 
miun.  the  administration  give  prompt 
consideration  to  stepping  up  the  date, 
moving  forward  the  date  for  tax  reduc- 
tions, thereby  increasing  purchasing 
power.  Second,  I  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  support  the  so- 
called  public  service  emplosmient  pro- 
gram, and  that  it  not  get  its  cards  all 
mixed  up  on  what  to  do  about  employ- 
ment and  the  economy  with  the  issue  of 
revenue  sharing. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  administration 
also  clearly  understand  that  bottling  up 
and  impounding  approximately  $12  bil- 
lion of  appropriated  funds  by  the  pre- 
vious Congress  for  fiscal  1971  is  doing 
serious  damage  not  only  to  the  economy 
but  also  to  a  host  of  programs  that  are 
urgently   needed   across   this   Nation. 

With  a  figure  of  6.2  percent  unem- 
ployment in  the  month  of  May  1971.  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  administration 
ought  not  only  to  have  an  infiation  alert 
that  is  active,  but  also,  an  unemployment 
alert  that  tells  them  to  get  off  the  die 
and  start  to  move.  We  have  heard  talk 
and  we  have  had  little  or  no  action.  We 
have  had  political  pronouncements  fed 
to  the  American  people  day  after  day, 
trying  to  tell  people  that  things  are  bet- 
ter, when  people  loiow  the>  are  not. 

What  used  to  be  called  the  crebllity  gap 
in  Government  has  become  a  credibility 
gulch  making  the  Grand  Canyon  look 
like  a  fine  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration promptly  reexamine  its 
economic  program  and  come  to  grips 
with  stark  reality.  That  reality  includes 
two  serious  problems:  first,  the  rising 
cost  of  living  that  is  taking  a  terrible  toll 
of  the  people  on  fixed  incomes  and  the 
lower  income  group:  second,  a  rate  of 
unemployment  that  Is  unacceptable  po- 
Utically.  economically,  and  morally. 

The  right  to  a  job  is  no  longer  just  a 


slogan.  It  has  become  a  mandate  which 
this  Government  should  fulfill,  which  it 
refuses  to  do.  I  woud  hope  that,  after 
the  administration  forces  and  leaders 
read  the  report  of  their  own  Department 
of  Labor  over  the  weekaid,  there  may  be 
some  soul  searching  and,  if  need  be,  some 
dismissing  of  advisers  to  this  Govern- 
ment who  have  been  telling  the  Presi- 
dent, apparently,  that  everything  was 
going  to  come  out  Just  right. 

They  remind  me  of  the  old  French 
doctor — Dr.  Coue  they  called  him — some 
years  ago,  who  used  to  say,  "Every  day 
in  every  way,  I'm  getting  better  and  bet- 
ter." That  was  all  right  for  the  1920's, 
when  we  had  the  Charleston  and  the 
speakeasies,  but  it  does  not  work  in  the 
1970's,  when  we  have  unemployment  and 
inflation  and  problems  of  much  more  se- 
rious import. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit  to 
the  administration  that,  for  their  night 
reading  and  for  the  weekend,  there  be  a 
careful  reexamination  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, that  had  a  transmission  embargo 
on  it  at  10  a.m.  today.  That  embargo  was 
lifted,  and  in  case  the  administration 
does  not  know  which  bulletin  it  is,  it  is 
USDL  71-307.  That  should  inform  one 
and  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  c  f 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  preceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft  1 .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   ENERGY 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Washington 
<  Mr.  Jackson  i  with  respect  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  follows: 

He.^sings  Announced  on  President's 

Message  on  Enexct 

statement  by  senator  jackson 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Information  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  before  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  June  15.  1971, 
to  review  the  President's  Message  on  Energy 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  ear- 
lier today. 

These  hearings  wiU  be  held  pursuant  to 
the  authority  granted  In  S.  Res.  45  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  3.  1971. 
This  Re:5oIutlcn  authorized  a  two-year  si^e- 
clal  study  of  National  Puels  and  Energy  Pol- 
icies by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Section  3  of  the  resolution 
provides  that  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  cr  Committee 
members  designated  by  them,  shall  partici- 
pate In  this  study  and  shall  serve  as  ex- 
offlclo  members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Crm- 
mlttee  for  purposes  of  the  study. 


The  focus  of  the  hearing  will  be  the  Preal- 
dont's  Energy  Message  which  was  ti«ns- 
mlttMl  to  the  Congress  earlier  today.  Wit- 
nesses invited  to  present  testimony  at  that 
time  Include  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers;  Qeorge  A.  Lincoln,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness; 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  and  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David,  the  President's  Science  Adviser  and 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  Room  4300 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  begin- 
ning at  10:00  ajn.  on  June  15,  1971. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOaNITIGN  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  ALLEN  ON  MONDAY,  JUNE  7. 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  able  and  very  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRAVEL  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  dis- 
tinguished jimior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  on  Monday  next,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravxl) 
on  Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     124 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  124. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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On  page  SO,  line  23  strike  out  "twenty"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Chamber  is  somewhat 
vacant  and  I  want  to  have  my  good 
friends  here  and  do  not  want  to  be  in  a 
position  of  talking  only  to  my  good 
friends,  I  announce  that  I  will  be  debat- 
ing this  amendment  on  Monday.  It  is  one 
of  my  minor  amendments.  I  want  to  state 
tbat  I  have  a  number  of  minor  amend- 
ments. I  will  have  major  amendments 
also.  However,  this  will  be  a  minor 
amendment.  We  will  begin  formal  debate 
on  it  on  Monday  at  whatever  time  the 
leadership  desires  to  bring  the  Senate  to- 
gether. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  on  Monday.  I  have  no  In- 
tention on  minor  amendments  of  delay- 
ing the  Senate.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  act  aggressively  auid  assiduously 
on  this  amendment.  Although  minor,  I 
think  it  will  improve  the  language  of  the 
draft  legislation. 

As  I  have  said,  I  will  have  many  minor 
amendments  because  of  the  studies  that 
I  have  performed  and  have  had  my  staff 
perform  and  volunteers  have  performed 
who  have  come  forth  vnth  ideas  on  how 
to  improve  the  legislation.  I  think  I  would 
be  dereUct  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  exer- 
cise the  expertise  that  I  have  developed, 
paid  for  with  Government  money  to  de- 
velop expertise  in  this  area. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  continue 
to  offer  amendments  and  act  on  them 
aggressively  and  assiduously  without  be- 
ing dilatory. 

I  give  notice  to  the  Senate  that  I  will 
be  prepared  to  vote  sometime  on  Monday 
on  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMZNT    NO.    99 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  No.  99  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  withhold  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  my  request. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  ORDER- 
AMENDMENT  NO.  99  QUALIFIED 
UNDER  RULE  XXII 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
amendment  No.  99  which  is  at  the  desk, 
having  been  submitted  for  printing  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  be  considered  as 
qualified  in  the  event  that  cloture  is  in- 
voked on  the  bill  at  some  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  means 
qualified  imder  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
That  was  my  purpose  in  asking  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 


dick)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 

the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  llie 

Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  99  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  S3,  between  lines  IS  and  14. 

(83)  Section  17(c)  Is  further  *»Twm<i<Hl  by 

striking  out  ",  except  persons  now  or  bere- 

aftw  deferred  under  section  6  of  this  title 

after  the  basis  for  such  deferment  ceases  to 

exist". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  vote  on 
Monday  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  AlEiska? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  now, 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REACTION    TO    THE    PRESXDEaiTr'S 
ENERGY  BfESSAGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today's  energy  message  from  the 
President  clearly  recognizes  the  crisis 
now  confronting  the  United  States;  but 
I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  certain  that  the  recommendations, 
if  implemented,  do  not  further  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  which  coal  is  a  fuel  of 
last  resort. 

I  applaud  the  general  increase  in  al- 
most every  area  of  energy  research  con- 
tained in  the  message.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  I  fear  that  the  current  disparity 
between  coal  research  and  nuclear  power 
research  will  continue  to  exist  under  the 
proposals  set  forth  by  the  President. 

For  instance,  the  message  pledges  a 
solid  commitment  to  nuclear  breeder  re- 
actors. A  supplemental  request  of  $27 
million  in  operating  funds  for  the  base 
program  will  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
along  with  a  request  for  an  additional 
$50  million  request  for  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cooperative  demonstra- 
tion project. 

The  OflQce  of  Coal  Research  pilot  plant 
programs,  meanwhile,  will  be  expanded 
to  $20  million,  with  private  Industry  ex- 
pected to  contribute  the  remsdning  funds 
in  the  $30  million  program.  While  this 
increase  is  commendable,  it  also  serves 
to  point  out  the  low  level  of  funding  that 
has  gone  into  coal  research  in  the  past. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  for  example, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
$140  million  to  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search and  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  coal 
utilization  program.  Over  the  same  peri- 
od, $2  billion  in  Federal  funds  has  been 
spent  on  nuclear  power  research— in  ad- 
dition to  another  $1  billion  spent  prior 
thereto. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  message.  But  I 
would  have  been  more  encouraged,  Mr. 
President,  had  it  placed  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  production  of  low  sulfur  con- 
tent fuels  from  ooal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  will  give  a 
needed  boost  to  the  coal  gasification  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research;  and 


the  President's  pnKX>6al  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  could 
go  a  long  way  In  develoidng  a  desperate- 
ly needed  natlosi&l  fuels  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

Obviously,  having  all  our  energy  de- 
cisions made  under  one  roof  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose;  and  a  unified  bureau  on 
energy  would  have  the  potential  not  only 
to  terminate  the  present  inequity  that 
exists  in  funding,  but  also  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scatter-gim  approach  that  has  oc- 
curred in  programing.  Such  a  unified 
approach  could  put  our  Nation  on  a  cor- 
rection course  for  our  present  fuel  use, 
which  has  resulted  in  scarce  fluid  fuels 
supplying  75  percent  of  our  total  energy 
demands,  while  our  only  abundant  energy 
source — coal — supplies  Just  a  20-percent 
share. 

In  the  vital  area  of  coal  mine  health 
and  safety,  the  President  is  to  be  praised 
for  his  efforts.  Fimding  in  this  important 
area  has,  as  the  message  points  out,  been 
increased  from  $2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  administration  has  been  respon- 
sive in  this  area  and,  for  example,  has 
cooperated  fully  in  my  request  for  a  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Academy,  a  $13  mil- 
lion facility  that  will  be  located  hi  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Va.  When  completed,  the  academy- 
should  contribute  greatly  toward  improv- 
ing the  working  conditions  for  men  an- 
ployed  in  the  coal  industiy  and  other 
mining  industries. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message: 

We  cannot  take  our  energy  for  granted 
any  longer. 

That  fact  has  been  brought  home  to 
all  Americans  within  the  past  2  years, 
and  I  am  certain  that  Congress  will  co- 
operate with  the  President  in  all  con- 
structive proposals  for  meeting  the 
energy  crisis,  and  I  look  forward  to  his 
specific  recommendations. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967; 
to  increase  mihtary  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

THX  FKNDING  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  amendment 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
No.  124. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  authorized  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  propound 
the  foUowing  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests. The  very  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  and  I  have,  at  the  request 
of  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader,  talked  with  the  able  managp.r  of 
the  bill  and  we  have  contacted  various 
SenatOi-8  who  have  authored  suhdry 
amendments,  and.  after  lengthy  discus- 
sions, we  think  we  have  reached  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  a  time  limlta- 
Uon  on  certain  amendments  which  I 
shall  enumerate. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  the  following 
unanimous-consent  requests: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9  ajn.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i^  so  ordered. 

B*r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  concern  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  on  Tuesday  next,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  tianoaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
9  30  a.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
Tue.sday  next,  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  115  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  Mr.  Allotti,  dealing 
with  pay  provisions,  and  that  debate 
thereon  ensue  for  not  to  exceed  3  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  'Mr 
Allott)    and  the  manager  of  the  bill 

1  Mr.  Stknnis),  and  that  at  the  close  of 
debate  thereon,  the  amendment  be  tem- 
po, anly  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  2  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  next  tha  Chair  lay  before  the 
S?nate  the  conference  report  on  S.  575, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  and  that  debate  thereon  not  exceed 

2  liours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees,  and  that 
a  vote  occur  on  the  conference  report  at 
the  close  of  the  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Lb  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unHntmous  consent  that  Immediately  fol- 
lov  in^  the  vote  on  the  conference  report 
on  S.  575,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
Senate  resume  Its  consideration  of 
Amendment  No.  115  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  and 
that  debate  thereon  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  at  the 
expiration  of  that  20  minutes  a  vote  occur 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 


the  following  amendments  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
each,  with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  biU: 

Amendment  No.  113  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Eagletov). 

Amendment  No.  122  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  ^Mr.  Gravel^. 

Amendment  No.  124.  the  pending 
amendment,  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Oravil). 

Amendment  No.  125  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel). 

Amendments  numbered  127,  128,  129, 
130.  131.  132,  133,  134,  135,  136,  137.  and 
138 — all  of  which  amendments  are  au- 
thored by  the  dlst'nguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  on  each  of  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Amendmwit  No.  75  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkknedyi. 

Amendment  No.  123  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel). 

Amendment  No.  139  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

Amendment  No.  90  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  I  understand  the 
distinguislied  acting  majority  leader's  re- 
quest, the  only  time  certain  set  for  a  vote 
on  any  of  the  amendments  was  on 
Amendment  No.  115  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  which  was  to 
take  place  at  a  time  following  the  vote  on 
the  conference  committee  report,  and 
that  all  of  the  other  requests  for  unani- 
mous consent  relating  to  a  time  limiu- 
tlon  in  no  way  imply  a  time  certain  at 
which  they  must  be  voted  upon;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  in  no 
way  implies  a  time  certain,  by  the  clock, 
at  this  moment,  at  which  they  would  be 
voted  upan. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  would  not  imply 
that  they  have  to  be  voted  on  by  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday,  or  any  specific  day 
or  hour? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  doe.s 
not  imply  that  a  given  amendment  would 
be  voted  on  at  any  specific  hour  on  a 
certain  day. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
amendment  No.  98  by  the  Senator  from 
O^gon  ( Mr.  Packwood  )  there  be  a  time 
UmltaUon  of  1^  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   I  ask 


unanimous  consrat  that  on  amendment 
No.  92  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hakt)  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
uoanicfious  consent  that  on  amendment 
No.  140  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu. 
setts  (Mr.  KsNNEDYJ  there  be  a  time 
Uxnitation  of  V^  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  on  amendment 
No.  84  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Scorr)  there  be  a  time  Unii- 
tation  of  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  minority 
leader  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
all  amendments  to  the  enumerated 
amendments,  there  be  a  time  limitation — 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  acting  majority  leader  withhold  that 
request  for  the  moment,  so  that  I  may 
ask  him  whether  his  request  would  apply 
to  other  amendments  which  should  also 
be  included?  For  example,  would  the 
majority  whip  take  a  look  at  amend- 
ment No.  120?  I  believe  there  was  an 
understanding  of  1  hour  as  to  that 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
requested.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  amendment  No.  120  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy > ,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  How  about  amend- 
ment No.  119?  My  notes  indicate  one- 
half  hou  •  there. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thought 
I  had  included  that  one.  If  I  did  not  do 
so,  I  do  so  now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  one-h£ilf  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment No.  119,  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  Umitation  of  20  minutes  each 
upon  all  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  enumerated,  the 
time  thereon  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  and  the  author  of  the 
amendment  which  is  proposed  to  be 
amended  thereby. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Piesident,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object,  this  is  as  to  amendments 
to  the  amendments  we  have  enumerated, 
as  to  which  we  have  fixed  time  limita- 
tions? 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  no  objection 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (wtlered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  concludes  my  requests. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  tl)e  distinguished  majority  whip,  is  it 
understood  that  the  understanding  as  to 
the  amendments  to  the  amendments  ap- 
plies not  only  to  those  enumerated,  but 
also  to  the  Allott  amendment  and  to  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  to  all 
amendments  which  have  been  enimierat- 
ed,  which  includes  the  Allott  amend- 
ment and  the  pending  amendment  by 
Mr.  Gravel. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Very  well. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  are  no  further  questions — 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  another  point  that  I  believe  is 
understood,  but  perhaps  should  be  stated 
particularly  ? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Since  the  time  for  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  is  so  sev- 
erely   Ihnited,    such    amendments,    of 
course,  would  have  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
no  nongennane  amendments  be  received 
with  reopect  to  amendments  to  the 
enimierated  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  unanimous  consent  request, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  any  amend- 
ments which  were  not  enumerated,  which 
may  be  at  the  desk,  or  any  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  hereafter,  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  20-minute  limita- 
tion or  any  other  limitation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  request  was  that  the 
20-minute  limitation,  equally  divided,  be 
with  reference  only  to  amendments  of- 
fered to  the  amendments  I  have  enumer- 
ated and  concerning  which  unanimous 
consent  has  already  been  granted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority  whip 
for  that  statement. 

Also,  I  did  not  fully  understand  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  request  with  respect 
to  the  imanlmous-consent  request  on 
germaneness.  Is  it  the  contention  of  the 
majority  whip  that  the  unanimous -con- 
sent request  on  germaneness  would 
apply  to  all  amendments,  whether  enu- 
merated or  not,  or  just  those  enu- 
merated and  on  which  time  limitations 
have  been  .stated? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghda.  No.  The 
understanding  is  that  the  request  with 
respect  to  germaneness  would  apply  only 
to  amc:idments  in  the  second  degree  to 
amendments  which  have  been  already 
enumerated  in  the  reque-st. 

Mr  BAKER.  Is  it  understood  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  limiting 
amendments  to  germane  amendments 
bas  application  only  to  those  which  liave 
been  enumerated  and  are  the  subject  of 
unanimous-consent  orders  as  Just  stated? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  express  appreciation,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  to  the  act- 
ing Republican  leader  and  to  aU  Senators 
who  have  cooperated  in  the  agreement 
that  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  this  inquiry? 

There  is  a  pending  atoendmcnt  spon- 
sored by  the  Sexxat<»-  from  Alaska. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  When  wUl  the  time 
begin  to  run  on  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  time 
will  begin  to  run  on  Monday,  immediate- 
ly following  the  conclusl«i  of  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
whip. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows; 

Ordered,  TloAt,  daring  the  further  consld- 
eracioD  of  H.R.  6531.  an  act  to  amend  tlie 
MUJt«7  SelecUye  Service  Act  of  1907,  de- 
bate on  the  pQDdiog  amendment  No.  134 
authored  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
on  the  following  amendments  be  limited  to 
1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mov«r  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bUl  (Mr.  8tennl«) :  No.  113 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton);  No.  lao  by  the  Senator  from  Masaa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy);  No«.  122  and  135 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel) 
and  Nos.  127  through  138  Inclusive  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 

Ordered  further,  That  debate  be  limited  to 
one-half  hour  to  beequaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled bel?reen  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
foUowiug  amendmente:  Nob.  119  and  140  by 
the  Senator  from  Maasachusetta  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) . 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  be  limited 
to  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bUl  on  amend- 
ment No.  84  by  the  Senator  from  Penm,yl- 
vanla    (Mr.   Scott). 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  be  limited  to 

1  and  one-half  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bui  on 
amendment  No.  98  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood). 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  be  limited  to 

2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  on  amendment  No. 
92  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) . 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  be  limited  to 

3  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  following 
amendments:  Noe.  75  and  139  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetta  (Mr.  Kennedy);  No.  123 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel); 
and  No.  90  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft). 

Ordered  further.  That  effective  on  Tues- 
day. June  7,  1971,  at  the  hour  of  9:30  ajn. 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  foe  con- 
sideration the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  No.  115  on  pay 
provUions  and  that  time  thereon  be  limited 
not  to  exceed  3  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Mlaalsalppl  (Mr 
StennU). 

At  the  conolualon  of  that  debate  on  the 
amendment  it  shall  be  temporarUy  laid 
aside.  At  3:00  p.m.  <xx  the  same  date  the 
conference  report  on  a  675  (the  Appalachian 


Begiunal  Bedevelopment  Act)  shall  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  debate  thereon  abaU 
be  limited  to  3  hoars  to  be  equally  divided 
aM  eontnAed  by  ttieliajontr  and  lAnetUy 
iMders  on  their  dwUgnaee.  to  be  fbUovwl 
by  a  vote  thereon.  VoUowlng  this  vote,  the 
fieoate  will  resume  oooddaratltKi  o<  amand- 
mexki  No.  115  with  debata  to  be  limited  to 
20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  eon- 
troUed  by  the  Senator  from  Oolocado  (Mr. 
AUott;  and  the  Senator  from  MJaalastppi 
tMr.  Stennls).  to  be  foUowed  by  a  vote 
thereon. 

Provided,  That,  debate  on  all  amauunenta 
to  amwHtmentB  enumerated  above  be  limitBd 
to  30  mlnutea  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  oon- 
troUad  req>ectlvely  by  the  mover  and  the 
author  <rf  the  original  amendment  {first 
degree). 

Ordered  further.  That  amendments  not 
germane  to  the  amendments  enumerated 
above  ahaU  not  be  receHwL 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Monday  next  is  as 
foDows: 

The  Senate  will  conrene  at  10  ajn. 
Immediately  following  the  recognltioti 
of  the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order,  tlie  diattngidshed  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  All«h)  will  be  reeogniied 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  ftA- 
lowed  by  the  distinguished  Senat<»-  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Guvxl)  for  zkot  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  following  which  there  wUl 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  f<«-  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  following  which  the  unfin- 
ished business  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

Senators  are  on  notice  that  after  1  hour 
of  debate  on  the  pending  amendment  No. 
124.  offered  by  the  able  juoior  Senator 
from  Alaska,  there  will  be  a  vote,  and  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  has  indicated  it 
will  be  by  roUcall.  Senators  should  also 
be  on  notice  that  there  will  be  additifxial 
rollcall  votes,  undoubtedly,  throughout 
the  day  on  Monday  and  throughout  the 
day  on  Tuesday,  and  the  same  can  be 
said,  I  am  sure,  with  respect  to  Wednes- 
day. 

It  has  been  announced  that  on  Monday 
there  will  be  a  closed  session,  to  be  re- 
quested by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington^  .  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  time  consumed  in  that 
closed  session  will  not  exceed  1  ia  hours, 
but  no  unanimous-consent  agreement 
has  yet  been  entered  into  in  that  regject. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Did  the  majority  whip 
indicate  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pacxwooo)  is  ex- 
pected to  come  up  on  Monday  afternoon, 
although  a  time  has  not  been  set' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  did  not 
do  so,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  able  mi- 
nority whip  has  so  Indicated.  I  Intention- 
ally withheld  any  references  to  a  specific 
time  for  calling  up  that  amendment,  in 
view  of  the  question  that  had  been  asked 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 

Oregon  about  the  di^xieltion  of 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  It  migbX  be  useful  if 
Senators  knew  that  that  particular 
amendment  is  expected  to  be  called  up. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  minority  whip. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consoit 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  -.he  transaction 
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of  routine  monung  business  on  Monday 
next,  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  pending  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Alas^  (Mr.  Gsavzl) 
will  be  the  question  before  the  Senate  at 
that  time,  and  time  will  begin  running  on 
that  amendment,  the  time  to  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  under  the  agreement  recently 
entered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  convenience  of  Senators  in 
identifying  the  amendments  concerning 
which  time  agreements  have  been  en- 
tered into  and  which  will  be  called  up  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of 
next  week  and  on  which  rollcaU  votes 
may  be  expected,  I  shall  recapitulate 
those  amendments  as  follows: 

No.  75— Mr.  Kennedy — ceiling  of  150,- 
000  on  number  of  men  who  may  be  in- 
ducted during  any  fiscal  year — 3  hours, 
equally  divided. 

No.  84 — Mr.  Scott — report  on  vol- 
imteer  forces — 20  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided. 

No.  90 — Mr.  Taft — prohibiting  more 
than  100,000  persons  from  being  inducted 
in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972  and 
60.000  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973 — 3  hours,  equally  divided. 

No.  92 — Mr.  Hart — conscientious  ob- 
jectors— 2  hours,  equally  divided. 

No.  98 — Mr.  Packwood — surviving  son 
or  sons  provisions — 1',^  hours,  equally 
divided. 

No.  113 — Mr.  EACLrroN — registration 
for  voting  at  time  of  registering  for  Selec- 
tive Service — 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  115— Mr.  Allott — pay  provisions, 
mainly  Gates — 3  hours,  equally  divided. 

No.  119 — ^Mr.  KiNNKDY — requires  study 
re  military  needs  being  met  through  civi- 
lian sources — 30  minutes,  equaly  divided. 

No.  120 — Mr.  Kennedy — no  regulation 
shall  be  enacted  before  being  published 
in  Federal  Register  30  days  prior  to  en- 
actment— 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  122 — Mr.  Gravel — lowering  from 
age  26  to  age  18  the  5-year  Statute  of 
Limitations  for  prosecution  for  faUure  to 
register — 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  123 — Mr.  Gravel — changing  the 
President's  power  to  induct  into  Armed 
Forces  from  "whether  or  not  a  state  of 
war  exists"  to  "when  a  state  of  war  dec- 
clared  by  the  Congress  exists" — 3  hours, 
equally  divided. 

No.  124 — Mr.  Gravel — lowers  the  ten- 
ure of  local  and  appeal  board  members 
of  Selective  Service  from  20  years  to  4 
years — 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  125 — Mr.  Gravel — President  must 
have  approval  of  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  also  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
in  order  to  induct  more  than  150,000  for 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1972 — 1  hour, 
equally  divided. 

No.  127 — Mr.  Hatfield — schedules  of 
pay — contributions  to  a  retirement  sys- 
tem— also  deals  with  quarters  allowances 
and  subsistence — 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  128 — Mr.  Hatfield — refusal  of  in- 
duction into  armed  services  not  to  be 
considered  a  crime — 1  hour,  equally  di- 
vided. 

No.  129 — Mr.  Hatfield — increasing 
proficiency  pay  in  specialized  areas — 1 
hour,  equally  divided. 


No.  130 — Mr.  Hatfield — increasing 
combat  pay — 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  131 — Mr.  Hatfield — add  housing 
allowances  for  four  lower  enlisted 
grades — 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  132 — Mr.  Hatfield — increase  quar- 
ters allowances — 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  133 — Mr.  Hatfield — civilian  medi- 
cal facilities  to  serve  need  of  military — 1 
hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  134 — Mr.  Hatfield — increasing 
special  pay — 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  135 — Mr.  Hatfield — congressional 
directives  relating  to  improvement  of 
Armed  Forces — relating  to  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  so  forth — 1  hour,  equally  di- 
vided. 

No.  136— Mr.  Hatfield — establishing 
number  of  cadets  and  midshipmen  to  be 
in  financial  assistance  programs — 1  hour, 
equally  divided. 

No.  137 — Mr.  Hatfield — enlistments 
and  reenlistments,  also  limitations  on 
discharges — 1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  138 — Mr.  Hatfield — Selective 
Service  Act  is  repealed  effective  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971—1  hour,  equally  divided. 

No.  139 — ^Mr.  Kennedy — each  regis- 
trant to  have  right  of  counsel,  and  so 
forth,  and  setting  forth  procedural 
rights — 3  hours,  equally  divided. 

No.  140 — Mr.  Kennedy — students 
drafted  out  of  college  shall  be  returned 
to  same  college  with  same  academic  cred- 
its and  scholarships  as  they  had  at  time 
of  being  drafted — 30  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJU 
MONDAY,  JUNE  7,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoiumment  until 
10  a. m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  June  7, 
1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  4,  1971 : 

U.S.  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poeltlon  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.    Gen.    Glenn   David    Walker.    425-07- 
7949.  U.S.  Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  4,  1971: 

U.S.  Am  PoRcr 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gordon  T.  Gould.  Jr.,  419-03- 
0766PR.  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to 
position  of  Importance  and  resj>onslbUity 
designated  by  the  President,  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10.  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

U.S.    ASMT 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officer  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  a  Reserve  commissioned 


officer  of  the  Army,  under  provisions  of  titl* 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  693(a)  uxl 
33S4: 

To  b«  Xnigadier  general 

Col.  Benjamin  L.  Hunton,  8SAN  679-14- 
6927.  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Anny, 
under  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Statei 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  8393: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  McCrady,  SSAN  24»- 
42-2559,  Adjutant  General  Corps. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  J.  McCaddln,  SSAN  226-22- 
6963,  Field  ArUUery. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Rollo,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Dana  L.  Stewart.  S6AN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armor. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  porttion  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsecUon  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr.,  UA 
Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code 
section  SOM,  to  be  assigned  to  a  porttlon  of 
importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  Ueuterumt  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Welbom  Grlflln  Dolvln  260-60- 
1400,  U.S.  Army.  ^^^ 

The  following-named  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.  Cecil  Walton  Hospelhom,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Alan  Ross  Toffier.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Chester  M.  McKeen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Charles  Raymond  Snlffln,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Sylvan  Edwin  Salter,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Nlkitas  Constantln  Manltsas.  001-18- 
1294.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Joseph  Edward  McCarthy,  187-18- 
9545,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Lawrence  Edward  Van  Buskirk,  343- 
18-1291.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Arthur  Pancratius  Hanket,  292-18- 
6648,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  Washington  Connell,  Jr.,  453- 
22-8680,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Anthony  Prank  Daskevlch,  452-12- 
2467,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  Arthur  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col  Gordon  Sumner.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Richard  Luther  West,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  Wallace  Pye,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Lawrence  Hall  Williams,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Roscoe  Conklln  Cartwrlght.  446-10- 
0144.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army » . 

Col.  Orville  Leroy  Toblason,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  Michael  Templeman,  535-16- 
0801,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  US.  Army) . 

Col  Albert  Redman,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 
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Col.  Eugene  Joseph  D'Ambroslo,  077-16- 
2885.  Army  of  the  United  Stotes  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  Frank  Hamlet.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Marvin  Don  Piiller.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Jack  Thomas  Pink.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUliam  John  Whelan.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WlUard  Warren  Scott,  Jr..  258-34- 
4284.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  William  Savage  Hathaway,  224-26- 
0525.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.8.  Army). 

Col.  Jamee  Allen  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Miller  Montague,  Jr.,  525-92- 
3247,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Joshua  Koch,  433-6&-1603, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Rutherford  McOlflert  n,  448-18- 
9799,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  L«ve  Gerrtty.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  Elwood  Hoover,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Philip  Thomas  Boerger,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Jacob  Baer,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Fremont  Byron  Hodson,  Jr..  290-18- 
9006,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Robin  DavU  Cleland.  Jr..  283- 
32-7086,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueu- 
tenant colonel,  UJB.  Army) . 

Col.  WUliam  Loyd  Webb.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Vincent  dePaul  Gannan,  Jr.,  128-14- 
3905,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Dorward  Weston  Ogden,  Jr.,  134-16- 
3768,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  James  Proudfoot,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Garland  Andrews  Ludy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Lucius  Gordon  HiU,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Norman  Junior  Salisbury.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Lee  Klrwan,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Oliver  WUliams  DUlard,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Wilton  Burton  Persons.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Wayne  SUnley  Nichols.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Henry  William  HiU.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Hugh  James  Hartley.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Pat  William  Crizer,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 


of  the  United  SUtes  (UeuUnant  colonel,  U3. 
Army). 

Col.  Richard  Anthony  Bresnahan.  031-18- 
9126,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.8.  Army) . 

Col.  Leo  Dalton  Turner,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  John  Calvin  McWhorter,  Jr.,  462-22- 
7409,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Col.  Albert  Ronald  Escola.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Oliver  Etey  Street  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  PhUip  Robert  Feir.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Marlon  CoUler  Roes.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Leo  Eugene  Soucek,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtee  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  MUton  Eugene  Key.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Clay  Thompson  Buckingham,  363-32- 
8635,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Homer  Samuel  Long.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  cede- 
nt, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  CarroU  Nance  LeTeUler.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (UeuUnant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Paul  Kingston,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (UeuUnant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Ernst  Edward  Roberts,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Paul  Miller  Tlmmerberg,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (UeuUnant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  BUly  MUls  Vaughn,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

Col.  Klrby  Lamar.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Lew  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Michael  Daniel  Healy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUUs  (UeuUnant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Davis  O'NeiU  Morris.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (UeuUnant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Harry  Boyes,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

Col.  Paul  Francis  Gorman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Albert  Benjamin  Crawford,  Jr.,  526- 
24-9558,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUliam  Rowland  Richardson,  238-38- 
4817,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Leslie  Ray  Sears.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (major,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Lee  Harris.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (major,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Adams  Wickham,  Jr..  092-20- 
1086,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  David  Hardy  Sudderth.  Jr..  264-18- 
6181,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Homer  Thompson.  120-16- 
1747.  Army  of  the  United  SUUs  (miajor, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempor- 
ary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  grade  mdlcated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Oode.  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 


To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  George  Gordon  Cantlay.  576-09- 
4398,   Army   of  the   United   SUtes    (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Stewart  Canfleld  Meyer.  081-32- 
3011,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  Wesley  KendaU,  309-18- 
8146,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Adrian  St.  John  n,  614-40- 
3165.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (ccdonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harley  Lester  Moore.  Jr.,  479-01- 
2622,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Curtis  Wheaton  Chapman.  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  ol  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Arthur  Godding,  618- 
05-7316,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Julian  Richards.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Lafayette  Reld.  251-32- 
1821.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  Bryan  Berry.  Jr.,  428- 
22-5274,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Ewing  Ott,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Bert  Allison  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Morin  Shoemaker,  364- 
28-5085.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  Ambler  Camm,  224-52- 
4046,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Ira  Hayward,  528-16- 
8310,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Dennis  PhUlp  McAuUffe.  061-18- 
0404,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Arthur  BLlaslnger,  388- 
14-3938,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Monroe  Bush,  023-12- 
0897,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Quint  Henion,  224-53- 
3142.  Army  oT  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Trevor  Sawyer,  224-62- 
6665,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Neale  Macklnnon,  081- 
32-8046,  Army  of  the  UiUted  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves,  042- 
32-1884,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  Meigs  Halg,  Jr.,  195- 
12 — 3625,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Einar  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Anton  Hlnrichs.  440-14- 
8339,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Leahy  Fair,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army/. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Alfred  Kjellstrom,  339-12- 
9525.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Ira  Augustus  Hunt,  Jr.,  371-40- 
5174.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Richard  Del  Mar,  103-09- 
4069,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Charles  Hixon,  288-lfr- 
5794,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  VS. 
Army). 
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Brig.  Gen.  John  Carpent«r  Raaen.  Jr.,  224- 
8a-«l4,  Army  of  the  Vtoived  States'  (oolonel 
D.aArmyK 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Bradshaw  Adamson  63S- 
Sa-ai46,  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel 
UAArmy). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Terrell  Carley.  436-78- 
1878,  Army  of  the  United  Statee  (colonel 
U  J3.  Army ) . 

Brig.    Gen.    Harold    Burton    Olbeon     Jr 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel. U£.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith  257- 
30-8277,  Army  of  the  United  Statee  (colonel 
U A  Array). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Edward  Pltzpatrlck  Jr 
083-oa-ons,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo-' 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Dean  Van  Lydegraf,  544-12- 
6985,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code  sec- 
tions 8284  and  3306: 


To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Harley  Lester  Moore,  Jr.,  479-01- 
2622.  Army  of  the  United  States    (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Lafayette  Held  251-22- 
1821,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen  George  Arthur  Godding,  513-05- 
7316,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  dea.  James  Leon  Baldwin,  509-24- 
0924,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Albert  Ernest  Mllloy.  426-10- 
0960.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army  I. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Relley  Guthrie,  125-07- 
6675,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  Allen  Knowlton,  031- 
30-1059,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.    Gen.   Prank   Ambler   Camm.   24-62- 
4046,  Army  of  the  United  States    (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Creel  Marshall,  081-32- 
6336,   Army   of   the   United  States    (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Darrle  Hewitt  Blchards,  081-32- 
6503,   Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.   Gen.   Stewart  Canfleld   Meyer.  081- 
32-3011.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Michael  Flanagan,  Jr  , 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  UuUed  StateJ 
(ct'.onel,  US  Armyi . 

Bng.  Gen   Ralph  J.Ulan  Richards.  Jr.,  440- 
10-0486.  Army  of  the  Uiuted  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army  I. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Carpenter  Raaen.  Jr  ,  221- 
52-6314,  Army  of  the  Unltfd  Swtjs  (CoLme: 
US   .\rr.iy ) . 

Brig.  Gen  Adrian  St.  Ji  hn  II.  514-»0-31i:5 
Army  of  the  Unittd  States  ^jolone:  US 
.^rmy ) 

Brig  Gen  Hubert  Summers  Cunningham 
XXX-XX-XXXX  Army  of  the  U.nlied  States 
ic  .10!. el.  U  S  Army) 

Brig    Ge;i.   Maur.cc   Wesley   Kendall    309- 
18  8146,  Army  or  the  Un.tecl  Sta..e3.  (CJlonel 
US  .Army I 

Mai  Gen.  Bernard  WUllam  P.-gers  5i4- 
4Ck3091.  Ar.ny  of  the  U  i:ied  States  (colonel 
U  S  .Ar  iiy  I 

B-'.K  Cr:.  H.:roM  R  bert  Parf;tt,  176- 
32-1174.  .\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U  S.  Army  i . 

Brig  Gen  Kenneth  Trevor  Sawyer.  224-,'i2- 
6665.  .\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US.  Army) 

Brig  Gen.  George  Gordon  Cantley.  576-09- 
4398,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US  Army). 


Brig  Gen   John  Wrx>dland  Morrla,  219-07- 
4387,   Army   of   the   United  States    (colonel 
UJ5.  Army) . 

Brig    Gen.   Clarke   TUeston    Baldwin,   Jr 
-24-0.-3193,    Army    of    the    United    States 
(c6Ionel,  US.  Army) .  om»««s 

MaJ.  Gen.  Allen  Mitchell  Burdett  Jr  245- 
60-8^62,  Army  of  the  United  States'  (colonel 
U.S.  Army) .  ' 

r^^Vr.  ?*"  Alexander  Russell  Boiling,  Jr., 
2«0-3(^5397.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel.  VS  Army) . 

Ma  J    Gen    Howard  Harrison  Cooksey   227- 
14-4706.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
u  "s.  Amay) . 

c^!^'^  *^'*"  Robert  Charles  Hlxon,  28»-18- 
5,94.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army)  ' 

MaJ.  Gen.  CJ  Le  V»n.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 

the  United  States  -c-l— el.  US    Armv) 

Brig.    Gen.    John    Quint    Kenlor.    224-52- 
3-42    Army   of  the   United   States    (c-l-.iel 
U.S.  Army). 

,.i'''lll~°^"-  "'''^"  Hclloway  C-jsl:man    "-TS- 

iTl    .  '"''  ^^  ^-^^  United  States  (colonel 

U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Qea.  David  Ewlng  Ott,  133-5G-8523 
.\Tzr.y  of  the  United  States  i colonel  Us' 
Army) 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Samuel  Blanc.'-.ard  579 
14-719d.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.    Gen.    Harold   Ira   Hay%vard.    528-16- 

8310.  .\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Joseph  Hennessev.  328-18 
7044.   Army   of   the    United   Statci"  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

„.?J'8.0«n-  John  Alfred  KJellKtrom.  339-12- 
9o2o.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen  Verne  Lyie  Bowers.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  states  (colonel  U  s' 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Einar  Murray  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U  s' 
-vmy). 

,s?''!i    °^"-   ^^''er'ck   James  Kroesen,   Jr 
XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    of    the    United    States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

=  ,P/'^-  °^"-  ^^^^^  CllETton  Smith,  258-14- 
3196,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U  S 
Army) .  v  ,     .   . 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  Leahv  Pair,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel  Ds' 
Army).  • 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  State's  Code  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447; 


JuTie  If,  1971 


Jwe  J,,  1971 


CHAPLAIN  COEPS 

Richard  O.  Hutcheson,  Jr. 

civn.  xMeiNEn  corps 
Donald  G.  Iselln. 
Albion  W.  Walton,  Jr. 

DKNTAL  COKPa 

Anthony  K.  Kalres. 

The  XoUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Nayr 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  (trade  i 
rear  admiral:  b'-uo  « 

LINK 

Prank  H.  Price.  Jr.  Marmaduke  O  Bayne 

Arthur  G.  Esch  Robert  L.  J.  Long 

Robert  L.  Baughan.  Thomas  J.  Christman 

,  •^''-  Clarence  A.  mil,  Jr 

James  B.  Hlldreth  WUllam  R.  Planagaii 

Mayo  A.  Hadden.  Jr.  David  H.  Bagley 

Heary  Suerstedt.  Jr.  Kent  L.  Lee 

Edwin  M.  Rosenberg  Frederick  C.  Turner 

Philip  P.  Cole  Robert  B.  Baldwin 

Dinlel  E.  Bergln,  Jr.  Jullen  J.  LeBourgeoU 

O-orge  L.  CaaseU  George  P.  Steele  II 

Hr*ard  S.  Moore  Narvln  O.  Wlttmann 

PhUip  8.  McManus  Robert  C.  Oopdlng 

Liwrence  Heyworth,  Charles  N.  Payne.  Jr. 

J"".  John  L.  Marocchl 

William  T.  Rapp  Clarence  R.  Bryan 
Jo.'in  M.  Barrett 

MZDICAL    CORPS 

Harry  P.  Mahln 
David  P.  Osborne 
Herbert  G.  Stoeckleln 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Douglas  H.  Lyness         Vincent  A.  Lascara 
Wallace  R.  Dowd,  Jr.    Edwin  E.  McMwrles 
John  A.  Scott 


EXTENSIONS  €MF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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To  be  brigadier  general.  Women's  Arrry  Corps 

Col.    Mildred    Caroon    B.iiley.    XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

To  be   brtaadier  g.-neral,  Anny  Sws".  Corps 
Col.    Lillian    Dunlap,    XXX-XX-XXXX     Ar^v 
Nurse  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  N.\vT 
Rear  Adm.  PhUlp  A.  Beshanv.  US  Nav 
having  Ucen  designated  fcr  commands  nia 
other  duuei  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  wltiiln  the  contemplation  of  title  1'^ 
United  St.»les  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoUr- 
ment  u.  ihe  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navv 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral,  in  the  staff  corps  Indicated,  subject 
to  quallfic.uion  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Richard  D.  Nauman. 
WlUard  P.  Arentzen. 

■irPPLT   CORPS 

Joe  G.  Scboggen. 
Edward  E.  Renfro  III. 
James  E.  Forrest, 


DENTAL    CORPS 

Vernon  L.  Anderson 

Vice  Adm.  Francis  J.  Blouln,  U.S.  Navy  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral. 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Harry  L.  Harty,  Jr.,  U  S  Navy 
having  been  designated  for  c.-mmands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Harry  L.  Harty,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Navy  senior  member  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations,  piu^uant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  711. 

Ik  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Charles  T. 
Ooetz,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Robert  O. 
Worihingtcn,  to  be  second  heutenant,  which 
nom.natlcns  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May   13.   1971. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Allen  B.  Bo- 
stad.  to  he  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Michael  J.  McCarthy,  to  be  captain,  which 
nonii nations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appe.ired  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  14,   1971. 

In  the  Navy 
The  nominations  beginning  Robert  G. 
Schultz,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Arthur 
P.  Slbold,  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  May 
17,  1971. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominaUons  beginning  GenUd  G.  Abel, 
to  be  major,  and  ending  William  E.  Zales. 
Jr.,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  M»y  14,  1971. 


IjOUisviij-.e  orchestra  lauded 
for  its  performance  in  the 
nation's  capital 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  liflAZZOU 

or   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  23,  the  Louisville  Orchestra 
gave  a  memorable  concert  In  Constitu- 
tion H.^ll  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  It 
was  the  only  guest  orchestra  selected  to 
play  during  the  fifth  Inter-American 
Festival  held  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
during  the  week  of  May  17-23. 

The  concert,  which  was  devoted  to  mu- 
sic of  the  Americas,  prompted  critic 
Pnu!  Hume  to  say  in  the  May  24  issue  of 
the  Washington  Pest  that  the  Louisville 
Orchestra  is  more  experienced  in  the 
regular  playing  of  all  kinds  of  new  mu- 
sic than  any  other  majco-  orchestia  in 
the  cotmtry.  Their  response  throughout 
the  day  was  remarkable. 

Jean  Dietrich  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  staff  virrote  a  liighly  descriptive 
account  of  the  orchestra's  appearance 
which  was  published  in  the  May  24  issue 
of  the  paper. 

We,  in  Louisville,  are  very  proud  of  the 
excellence  and  renown  of  our  orchestra. 
In  full  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  Louisville  Orches- 
tra, I  include  the  texts  of  both  columns 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Orchestra's  Washington  Visrr  Is  Ltvelt 
(By  Jean  Dietrich) 

Washington.— PaiUc  rippled  through  the 
Louisville  Orchestra  moments  before  its  con- 
cert began  yesterday  afternoon  In  Washing- 
ton's Constitution  Hall. 

A  prankster  In  the  French  horn  section. 
Helen  Llndsey,  whispered,  "Does  anybody 
know  what  key  'Hail  to  the   Chief   is  in?" 

Like  lightning,  a  whisper  went  through  the 
ranks.  'Is  HE  here?" 

Well,  President  Nixon  wasn't  present — al- 
though he  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were  listed  as  hon- 
orary chairmen  of  the  Fifth  Inter-Amcrlcan 
Music  Festival,  a  series  of  concerts  that 
opened  last  Tuesday  and  continues  through 
Satxirday. 

W!>-;hingtonlans,  however,  made  up  for  the 
President's  absence.  More  of  them  turned  out 
than  to  any  other  concert  so  far  In  this  series 
that  stresses  the  music  of  all  the  Americas. 
They  were  aa  audience  who  leaped  to  their 
feet  at  the  conclusion  saying  things  like 
"Terrific!  "  and  "Tremendous!"  in  such  uni- 
son that  It  was  audible  throughout  the  giant 
hall 

MRS.    COOPER    UNRUPFLED 

What  was  definitely  a  very  big  weekend  for 
the  Louisville  orchestra  and  conductor  Jorge 
Mester.  began  Saturday  when  they  flew  to 
Washington. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  Sherman  Cooper 
Saturday  gave  a  reception  at  their  George- 
town house  for  the  orchestra  and  its  en- 
tourage— which  Included  Lotilsvllle  Mayor 
Rnd  Mrs.  Prank  Burke  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Kaln.  (Mrs.  Kaln  Is  a  long-time  or- 
chestra board  member) . 

Mrs.  Cooper  has  a  reputation  for  never  los- 
ing her  cool — and  the  party  In  the  Cooper 
garden  gave  her  another  opportunity  to  come 
through  unruffled  in  an  emergency.  Minutes 


before  the  orchestra  members  arrived  at  tbe 
bouse  10  firemen  had  Just  departed. 

There  was  no  fire.  Mrs.  Cooper  said.  But 
sometime  during  tbe  afternoon  a  wisterU 
vine  that  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  three 
stories  oTerlooUng  tbe  garden  h*d  come  loose 
and  fallen  down  across  the  area  where  tbe 
buffet  table  was  being  set  up.  Mrs.  Cooper 
called  tbe  fire  d^artment. 

"When  tbey  asked  If  It  was  an  emergency, 
I  said  it  certainly  is — the  entire  Louisville 
orchestra's  arriving  tmy  mtotite,"  Mrs.  Cooper 
said.  "So  they  sent  10  men  and  a  tall  ladder 
over  and  tJie  viae  was  up-agatn  in  no  thne." 

She  gaaed  over  her  garden  fuU  c^  guests 
and  admitted  she  felt  a  shudder  imagining 
what  would  have  happened  If  the  heavy  vine 
had  tiimtoled  Ociwn  oq  everybody  there. 

Among  the  additional  guests  were  Galo 
Plaza,  secretary  general  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  Mrs.  Plaza  and  tbe 
Mexican  ambassador,  Jose  Olloqul  and  his 
wife. 

Plaza  was  Instrunental  In  having  the 
L.  O.  appear  la  Washington,  "fulfilling  a 
promise"  be  said  be  made  In  LoulsvlUe  two 
years  ago  for  the  Pan- American  festival. 

He  was  "so  impressed  with  the  orchestra 
concert  I  beard,  I  promised  to  Invite  them 
to  our  next  festival." 

It  was  party  time  again  following  the  con- 
cert yesterday.  Washington's  Kentucky 
Society,  assisted  by  alumni  of  tbe  University 
of  Kentucky,  bad  a  Kentucky  punch  party 
In  the  Raybum  Offioe  Building. 

Because  of  recent  bomb  threats  everybody 
had  to  sign  In.  That's  pretty  time  consiimlng 
for  more  than  100  persons,  but  it  did  provide 
time  for  a  post-mortem  on  tbe  concert. 

PROBLEMS    rOR    PIANIST 

Pianist  Doris  Keyes  probably  had  the  wild- 
est report:  Her  role  In  a  far-out  number 
called  "Fantasle-Impromptu"  by  Oerardo 
Gandlnl  (In  which  the  composer  appeared 
as  piauo  soloist)  'was  to  intermittently  pluck 
the  strings  of  a  piano,  brush  the  strings  'with 
a  metal  ruler,  bit  them  with  timpani  sticks 
and  drag  a  key-ring  full  of  keys  across  them. 

"First  I  dropped  the  rtiler,"  she  said,  "and 
couldn't  retrieve  it.  Then  the  key  ring  came 
apart  and  the  keys  all  fell  In  the  piano. 
When  I  was  leaving  tbe  hall  I  ran  Into  the 
Mayor  (Burke)  talking  with  a  group  and 
heard  him  say  he  wondered  'what  that  little 
guy  was  doing  crawling  all  over  the  piano.'  " 

A  long  list  of  Kentucklans  was  responsi- 
ble for  tbe  rousing  farewell  party,  ■with 
Lewis  Moss,  past  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Society,  the  man-ln-cbarge.  His  "right- 
hand"  was  Mabel  Smart,  (wife  of  another 
past  president,  L.  Ray  Smart),  who  mixed 
the  punchy  punch.  She's  always  in  practice, 
she  said,  having  done  tbe  Job  for  Kentucky 
celebrations  "since  Alben  Barkley  was  vice- 
president." 

For  the  orchestra,  there  was  yet  another 
triumph  on  the  way  to  the  airport  for  the 
trip  back.  A  motorcycle  police  escort  pre- 
ceded the  busses — and  at  one  Intersection 
the  escort  turned  his  siren  on,  stopped 
traffic,  and  left  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally  sitting  In  his  limousine  waiting  for 
the  L.O.  procession  to  whiz  past. 

Festtval's  Solb  Stmphont 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

The  only  symphony  during  the  course  of 
the  entire  Fifth  Inter-A-niorlcan  Festival 
opened  yesterday  afternoon's  concert  by  the 
LoulsvlUe  Orchestra  in  Constitution  Htdl. 

Written  by  Gustavo  Becerra  of  Chile  In 
1968.  It  Is  music  that  commands  admiration 
for  the  form  of  Its  content  and  the  distin- 
guished art  with  which  It  Is  carried  through 
to  a  closing  of  intense  and  compelling  power. 
But  surely  the  "lento,"  which  the  program 


sho'wed  as  Its  middle  movement  wa«  tbe  final 
passacagUa.  In  this  movement,  tbe  graBdeur 
of  Becerra'B  thought  produces  astdblBblng 
Bonorltlee  which  move  wltb  seemlDg  taat 
above  an  underlying  phraae  of  tmairtng 
breadth. 

As  Jorge  Mester  probed  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  Becerra's  massive  score,  the  youthful 
conductor  of  tbe  Louisville  Orchestra  showed, 
for  the  first  of  many  tlmee  during  tbe  aSttr- 
noon,  his  singular  gifts  In  many  aspeeta  of 
tbe  newest  muste.  His  orcbestTo  Is,  of  ooursc, 
more  eq>erieaced  in  negu^  playing  of  all 
jcinds  of  ;>ew  music  than  any  other  major 
orchestra  la  the  country.  Their  re^>onse 
throughout  the  day  was  remarkable. 

Becerra's  symphony  was  first  heard  In 
Washington  during  «je  First  Inter-American 
FesUval  In  1959.  Its  return  wu  highly 
welcome. 

In  "Slderal  II,"  Hector  Quintanar  of  Mexi- 
co moves  through  tbe  wide  range  of  new 
sounds  that  have  opened  to  orchestral  com- 
posers in  the  last  two  decades.  While  the 
work  Is  largely  cbordal,  moments  of  blgb  re- 
lief come  in  a  lyrical  solo  for  tuba,  passages 
for  plucked  piano  and  muted  braaees.  Now 
and  then  something  leaps  out  that  makes  you 
wonder,  "Now  bow  did  he  do  that  I"  Yet  tbe 
Ingenuity  never  seems  purely  for  effect. 

It  is  music  that  moves  with  the  fine  con- 
viction that  stamps  its  composer  as  a  man 
who  Is.  at  36,  already  as  secure  In  ideas  as  in 
technique  with  which  to  express  them. 

To  see  the  title  "Pantasie-lmpromptu"  on 
a  program  of  new  music  is  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  something  from  the  Indianapolis 
Romantic  Festival  was  delivered  to  the  wrong 
festival.  But  Gerardo  Gandlnl  of  Aigentlna  Is 
a  man  whose  vivid  imagination  accompanies 
a  musical  Intellect  of  wide-ranging  Ideas.  His 
"P'antasle-ImprQmptu"  Ixirrows  not  only 
Chopin's  famovjs  tlUe,  but  be  says,  "Chopin's 
music  is  the  source  of  all  the  material  of  the 
work."  There  Is  a  short  boogie-woogie  pas- 
sage over  the  left-hand  part  of  the  G  Major 
Prelude,  an  ornamental  embellishment  from 
the  Chopin  that  gives  the  work  Its  title,  and 
other,  fragmentary,  fleeting  glimpses. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  amazing  piano  and  or- 
chestral oomlngling  are  elements  suggesting 
the  hallucinatory  in  Instrumental  writing  of 
utmost  virtuosity. 

Gandlnl,  a  disciple  of  Glnastera,  bears  his 
master's  stamp  but  has  made  muEic  very 
much  his  own.  Ha  is  also  a  phenomenal  pi- 
anist who,  in  combination  with  an  Inspired 
Mester  and  orchestra,  won  a  proper  triumph 
for  his  fascinating  music. 

P'rom  Colombia,  Jesus  Plnzon-tJrrea  sent 
up  a  Study  for  Orchestra  -^-hlch  makes  ex- 
emplary use  of  the  top  methods  in  writing 
for  today's  orchestra,  choir  by  choir. 

The  afternoon  closed  with  a  model  accotint 
of  the  Horsepower  Suite  which  Carlos  Chavez 
wrote  In  1926.  the  era  when  "Paciflc  231," 
"Skyscrapers,"  "Ballet  Mecanlque"  and  "In  a 
Soviet  Iron  Foundry"  rereflected  musically 
the  mechanistic  age.  Chavez  used  motor  en- 
ergies combined  with  folksongs  in  a  'way  not 
unmindful  of  Stravinsky.  Today  It  sounds  a 
bit  faded. 


NEGATIVE  PUBLICITY  RECEIVES 
MOST  ATTENTION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Juiie  3,  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  receiUy 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spire  M. 
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Vuscovich  of  Saratoga,  Calif.,  who  pro- 
tested the  fact  that  the  negative  pub- 
licity regarding  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
seems  to  dominate  any  positive  defense 
of  the  company.  He  requested  that  I  do 
what  I  could  to  generate  favorable  com- 
ments in  Congress  in  order  to  bring  bal- 
ance into  the  national  consideration  of 
Lockheed's  problems. 

I  believe  the  best  manner  in  which 
I  can  comply  with  my  constituent's  re- 
quest is  to  offer  portions  of  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  another  individ- 
ual and  which  he  enclosed  with  his  com- 
munication to  me.  Since  it  was  addressed 
to  another  Member  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  deleting  portions  of  the  letter  which 
concern  that  particular  Member.  Mr. 
Vuscovich  makes  a  case  which  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  excerpt  follows: 

Do  we  get  no  credit  at  all  for  designing, 
developing  and  building  some  of  the  finest 
aircraft  In  the  world  during  the  part  35 
years? 

The  German  Air  Ministry  admitted  pub- 
licly that  their  problem  with  the  ^-104  Is  due 
to  their  modlflcatJons.  not  of  the  basic  air- 
craft design.  Do  you  know  of  any  serious 
problenu  with  the  F-104  experienced  by 
Japan,  Italy,  etc.?  Have  you  talked  to  any 
P-104  pUota?  I  have,  and  they  also  fly 
P-lWs  and  others. 

Lockheed  has  manufactvired  outstanding 
military  aircraft  since  the  days  of  the  Hud- 
son bomber  which  was  a  conversion  of  the 
Model  14/18  commercial  aircraft  and  which 
was  flying  circles  around  our  first  line  Doug- 
las bomber  in  1938. 

What  about  the  A11/SR71,  U-2,  C141,  C130. 
P-38.  P-80.  T-33,  etc.?  The  Navy  P2V/P3V 
series  are  Bome  of  the  most  reliable  and  suc- 
cessful ever  produced. 

Except  for  the  C5A.  Lockheed  has  per- 
formed adequately  In  budget  and  schedule — 
as  well  as  any  other  company. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  C5A  cost  prob- 
lem Is  not  entirely  Lockheed's  fault.  What 
about  inflation  and  customer  changes?  It  is 
a  fine  aircraft  and  meets  all  of  its  intended 
performance  speciflcations.  The  normal  ex- 
pected i>roflt  from  this  program  should  have 
gone  Into  LlOll  development.  I  assume  that 
Lockheed  Manag«nent  felt  they  must  bid  on 
the  McNamara  contract  (as  did  the  other 
bidders)  in  order  to  receive  future  DOD  bus- 
iness. As  you  know,  this  type  contract  has 
been  abolished — little  consolation  for  Lock- 
heed. It  was  a  stupid  type  contract  to  begin 
with.  Now  we  are  returning  to  prototype  pro- 
duction again.  I  always  maintained  we  should 
have  never  changed.  Look  at  McNamara's 
folly,  Finn 

In  a  complete  new  technology.  Lockheed 
produced  the  first  major  spacecraft  In  only 
four  years  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  Agena 
Is  the  moat  reliable  space  system  we  have. 
How  about  the  performance  of  the  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  missile  systems? 

It  really  upsets  me  to  think  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  worked  all  these  years 
to  create  such  systems  being  malaligned  be- 
cause some  problems  have  arisen  now — and 
mostly  because  Great  Britain  will  not  live 
up  to  their  agreements. 

We  can  give  money  away  to  foreigners.  f>ay 
farmers  for  not  growing  things,  throw  it 
away  on  certain  welfare,  but  don't  seem  wil- 
ling to  help  a  company  to  keep  advancing 
technology,  keep  people  working  and  paying 
taxes.  Our  balance  of  payments  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  export  of  101 1's — at  least  by 
$10  billion. 

Speaking  of  overexpendltures.  how  about 
the  Central  Valley  Water  Project  or  the  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  Program — or  any  other 
public  project  you  can  mention?  It  should 
be  a  lot  easier  to  estimate  a  straightforward 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

construction  Job  thaxi  an  advanced  and  oom- 
plez  aerospace  program. 

«  •  • 
I  am  sorry  If  I  sound  a  little  harsh  but 
after  33  years  of  devotion  to  Lockheed  prog- 
ress (even  as  a  smaU  cog  In  the  wheel)  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  negative  publicity— It 
seems  to  me  that  a  little  positive  reaction 
to  our  plight  Is  warranted. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  as  a  private  dtlaen. 
tax  payer,  and  native  son  of  California. 
Yours  Truly, 

Spixo  M.  Vtrsoovicu, 

Saratoga,  Calif. 
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OKLAHOMANS  PREPARING  TO 
GREET  CHAIRMAN  MILLS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OP    OKIJIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  all 
Oklahoma  is  looking  forward  to  an  out- 
standing event  scheduled  this  Friday. 
June  4,  when  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  to 
address  a  joint  session  of  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature. 

Chairman  Mills  of  Arkansas  is  a  great 
neighbor  of  ours  and  it  Is  always  a  plecis- 
ure  to  have  him  visit  our  State.  On  this 
occasion.  Oklahoma  is  already  rolling  out 
the  red  carpet  for  our  visitor  In  the  form 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Oklahoma  Legislature  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  resolution 
in  the  Record  so  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
can  see  just  what  we  think  of  Chairman 
Mills  in  Oklahoma : 

Resolution 
A  concurrent  resolution  welcoming  the  Hon- 
orable Wn3T7a  D.  Mills,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  address  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
of  the   Oklahoma   Legislature;    extending 
the  Invitation  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation  to  at- 
tend said  session  as  guests  of  the  legisla- 
ture;  and  directing  distribution. 
Whereas,  the  honorable  Wllbiu'  D.  Mills, 
Member  ol  Congress  from  our  neighboring 
State  of  Arkansas  since  1939  and  long-time 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  accepted  an  Invitation  to  address 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of 
the   Oklahoma   Legislature   sitting   in   Joint 
Session  on  June  4.  1971;  and 

Whereas,  said  address  by  the  Honorable 
WUbur  D.  MUls  will  be  a  message  of  great 
timeliness  and  significance  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  comes  at  a  time  when  tnily  land- 
mark legislation  designed  to  chart  new 
courses  for  the  fiscal  future  of  the  states  as 
well  as  of  the  United  States  Is  pending  be- 
fore the  United  States  Congress  and  the  said 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
MUls  Is  the  preeminent  spokesman  of  the 
United  States  Congress  for  and  Is  otherwise 
uniquely  knowledgeable  In  such  far-reach- 
ing fiscal  proposals,  including  such  propos- 
als as  the  federalization  of  all  pubUc  wel- 
fare assistance  and  federal  "revenue  shar- 
ing" with  states  and  local  governments,  and 
will  share  hU  expertise  In  these  matters  of 
great  moment  with  the  Oklahoma  Legisla- 
ture on  this  occasion;  and 

Whereas,  the  occasion  of  the  address  by 
the  said  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills  most  as- 


suredly win  be  an  occasion  long  and  weu 
remembered  by  the  Oklahoma  Leglslature- 
and  ' 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  Is  highly  desirous 
that  the  occasion  of  his  visit  and  address  be 
equaUy  as  long  and  weU  remembered  by  the 
said  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  MUls. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Ist  session  of  the  asrd  Oklahoma  Leg. 
UlatTire,  the  House  of  RepresenUUves  con- 
curring therein: 

Section  1.  The  Honorable  WUbur  D.  Mills 
Member  of  Congress  from  our  great  Bister 
and  neighbor  State  of  Arkansas,  Is  hereby 
officially  welcomed  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
on  the  occasion  of  his  address  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature  sitting  In  Joint  Ses- 
sion on  June  4.  1971. 

Section  2.  The  Legislature  extends  to  the 
said  Honorable  WUbur  D.  Mills  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  LeglsUture  and  of  the  peoifle 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  the  end  that 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  and  address  may  be 
forever  remembered  by  him. 

Sectlen  3.  In  order  (1)  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  remarks  and  views  of  tbe 
said  Honorable  WUbur  D.  MUls  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  address  to  the  Oklahoma  Legisla- 
ture, and  (2)  that  they  may  Join  In  the  ex- 
tending of  Oklahoma's  hospitality  to  the 
said  Honorable  WUbur  D.  MUls,  the  Legisla- 
ture hereby  Invitee  the  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  attend  theU-  Joint  Session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  on 
June  4,  1971,  with  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
theirs. 

Section  4.  A  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Honorable  WUbur  D. 
MUls  on  the  occasion  of  his  address  on 
June  4.  1971,  and  copies  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
to  the  United  States  Congress. 


THE  JAPANESE  ECONOMY— FACT 
AND  MYTH 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, His  Excellency  Nobuhiko  Ushiba,  the 
Ambasssidor  of  Japan  to  the  United 
States  gave  a  very  important  speech  at 
the  World  Trade  Club  in  Houston.  Hous- 
ton was  a  very  logical  place  for  such  a 
talk  as  the  city  Is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  major  international  trade  centers  of 
the  world.  The  growing  amount  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan- 
in  both  directions — raises  such  signifi- 
cant questions  affecting  our  economy 
that  I  feel  that  it  is  Important  for  us  all 
to  be  knowledgeable  of  the  true  situa- 
tion. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
Ambassador  Ushiba's  salient  remarks  in 
"The  Japanese  Economy — Fact  and 
Myth": 

The  Japanese  Economt — Fact  and  Mtth 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  In  Houston 
today.  For  us  Japanese,  and  for  much  of 
the  world  Texas  is  a  symbol  of  American 
dynamism  and  ablUty  to  "think  big".  Tbeee 
are  characteristics  which  we  greatly  admire, 
and  which  many  observers  feel  that  we  Ja- 
panese share  with  you.  Such  shared  traits 
are  among  the  many  things  which  we  have  In 
common. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  now  entering  Into  what 
may  be  a  critical  period  in  relations  between 
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the  United  States  and  Japan.  At  such  a 
uuxnent.  It  Is  of  very  great  Importance  that 
both  our  people  view  these  relations  with  as 
much  clarity  and  perspective  as  possible,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  emotion  and  misinforma- 
tion. 

There  se«ms  to  be  growing  In  the  United 
States  a  greatly  exaggerated  concern.  Indeed 
even  a  fear,  about  Japan's  eoonotnlc  strength, 
its  competitive  abUltles,  and  Its  Intents.  Jap- 
anese products  are  frequently  described  as 
"flooding"  the  American  market,  backed  up 
by  a  rather  sinister  organization  labeled 
"Japan,  Inc.".  which  will — so  the  impression 
goes — stop  at  nothing  to  overwhelm  various 
foreign  markets,  notably  In  the  United 
States.  In  a  recent  cover  story  in  Time  maga- 
slne,  it  was  stated  that:  "The  issue— «nd  the 
real  Japanese  Challenge — ^Is  nothing  lees  than 
whether  the  two  mlghttest  trading  nations 
In  tbe  world  can  learn  to  live  in  commercial 
peace".  And  In  the  same  article,  an  unnamed 
VS.  government  official  Is  dted  as  saying 
that  Japcui  Is  engaged  In  econotnlc  war  with 
the  U.S.,  with  the  Immediate  objective  of 
dominating  the  Pacific,  and  then  perhaps  the 
entire  world. 

Now  this  becomes  a  very  serious  matter 
when  millions  of  Americans  are  beginning 
to  have  such  a  distorted  and  alarmist  pic- 
ture of  Japan,  one  which  can  be  Immensely 
harmfiU  to  our  larger  ties  and  to  our  mu- 
tual Interests.  It  la  therefore  increasingly 
important,  as  Americans  say,  to  put  the  rec- 
ord straight.  It  is  particularly  Important  that 
we  do  so  before  mlslmpresslons  and  emo- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  begin  to 
enter  our  political  bloodstream  In  a  way 
which  might  do  lasting  damage  to  both  our 
countries. 

At  such  a  time,  our  first  obligation  Is 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  things  which 
unite  us  are — In  any  rational  perspective — 
far  more  Important  than  the  things  which 
tend  to  divide  us. 

There  are  two  basic  facts  about  our  re- 
lationships which  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of.  The  first  is  that  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  the  two  largest  and  most  dynamic 
economies  in  the  free  world;  together,  tiielr 
300  mUllon  people  produce  half  the  world's 
goods  and  services.  The  second  basic  fact 
Is  that  Japan  has  become  the  United  States' 
most  important  political  and  economic  part- 
ner in  the  Far  East,  and  that  the  security 
of  both  nations  In  that  vast  and  often  trou- 
bled area  Is  highly  dependent  on  maintain- 
ing a  close  and  fruitful  partnership. 

Both  of  these  facts  argue  powerfully  for 
responsibUity  and  restraint  whenever  there 
appears  to  be  friction  between  our  countries. 
The  mere  fact  of  our  Joint  economic  power 
imposes  special  responsibUitles  on  our  two 
nations,  since  what  we  do  affects  dozens  of 
other  countries,  as  well.  We  are  no  longer 
free  agents  by  the  very  nature  of  our  eco- 
nomic strength.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
particular  obligations  to  handle  our  eco- 
nomic relations  in  a  way  which  wUl  most 
contribute  to  world  peace  and  security  Cer- 
tainly neither  of  us  can  afford  a  trade  war 
or  any  other  kind  of  war;  this  would  be  mad- 
ness for  both  of  us.  And  It  would  also  be 
totally  unnecessary. 

Since  it  is  In  our  economic  relation  that 
most  frictions  and  misunderstandings  have 
been  growing,  I  want  to  address  myself  to 
them  quite  candidly.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  economic  and  the  political  have 
became  inseparable  in  the  long  run.  Indeed, 
»  prominent  U.S.  Senator,  Abe  Rlblooff  (D, 
Oonn.),  recently  reported,  after  some 
study  abroad,  the  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  other  nations  have  be- 
come the  principal  political  Issues  between 
them.  I  believe  that  this  Is  generally  true. 
This  means  that,  in  the  largest  sense,  even 
when  we  discuss  such  specialized  subjects 
as  whether  the  level  of  Japanese  textUes  In 
the  U.S.  market  Is  excessive  or  not,  we  are 
not  talking  exclusively  about  teztUes  and 
economics.  We  are  also   talking  about  our 
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political  ties  ana,  eventuaUy,  about  our  mu- 
tual security  In  vast  sections  of  the  globe. 

With  this  preface,  let  me  come  to  the  heart 
of  my  subject  today.  Not  only  are  the  United 
States  and  Japan  the  free  world's  biggest  and 
most  productive  economies,  they  are  also 
one  another's  principal  overseas  customers 
and  suppliers.  Trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries reached  the  Impressive  level  of  over 
•10  bUUon  In  1970,  and  Is  Increasing  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  rose 
by  33%  last  year  alone,  whUe  Imports  from 
Japan  increased  20%.  It  seems  probable  that 
Japan  wUl  be  the  fastest  growing  market  In 
the  world  for  many  American  products  In 
the  decade  of  the  19708.  Indeed,  Ji4>an  Is  one 
of  the  few  customers  which  can  absorb  many 
of  the  highly  sophisticated  products  of 
American  Industry. 

For  all  these  reasons,  economic  as  weU  as 
political.  It  Is  of  major  Importance  that  our 
evolving  relationship  be  as  fruitful  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  it  develop  with  a  minimum  of 
friction.  And  toward  this  end,  it  Is  essential 
that  we  both  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  basic 
economic  facts  of  the  other  partner,  and  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  Interplay  be- 
tween our  two  economies.  This  Is  a  very  large 
subject,  and  one  which  I  cannot  hope  to 
cover  completely  In  this  speech.  But  I  do 
want  to  deal  with  some  salient  points. 

Since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  represent 
Japan  in  the  United  States,  I  have  frankly 
been  surprised  and  disturbed  to  discover  how 
often  impressions  about  Japan  and  its  econ- 
omy are  based  on  sheer  myth  rather  than  on 
fact.  Moreover,  these  myths  seem  to  grow 
and  take  on  a  life  of  their  own,  until  finally 
a  totaUy  fictitious  mlslmpresslon  comes  to  be 
accepted  as  "common  knowledge". 

This  Is  becoming  sufficiently  damaging  to 
our  larger  understanding  and  partnership 
that  the  situation  calls  for  some  very  frank 
talk  in  order  to  separate  the  facts  from  the 
myths.  I  personally  believe  that,  once  we 
make  this  sep»aratlon,  90%  of  the  frictions 
and  altercations  on  economic  matters  be- 
tween our  two  countries  will  disappear,  and 
the  other  10%  wUl  be  manageable. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  first  about  textUes, 
since  this  Is  a  subject  which  has  caused  more 
misunderstanding  and  tension  between  our 
two  countries  than  any  other  in  recent  years. 
It  Is  also  a  subject  where  myths  have  prolif- 
erated to  an  astonishing  degree. 

Recently,  for  example,  one  of  the  most 
widely-read  Journalists,  David  Lawrence,  In 
the  United  States,  whose  column  appears  In 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  wrote  that  the  In- 
flux of  Japanese  textUes  Is  now  so  great  that 
It  threatens  to  "absorb  the  entire  American 
market".  Therefore,  he  concluded,  the  textUe 
issue  with  Japan  Is  one  where  the  sheer  "stir- 
vlval"  of  the  U.S.  textUe  industry  Is  at  stake. 

Though  I  am  a  diplomat,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  diplomatic  term  which  would  de- 
scribe this  accurately.  The  fact  is,  this  as- 
sertion Is  simply  untrue,  as  many  sophisti- 
cated American  businessmen  know.  Nonethe- 
less. It  Is  an  untruth  which  has  considerable 
currency.  Very  often,  newspapers  refer  to  Im- 
ports of  Japanese  textUes  as  being  a  "flood" 
or  a  "tidal  wave". 

The  most  Important  statistic  to  put  this 
entire  textUe  Issue  Into  perfective  is  the  fact 
that,  m  1970,  total  Imports  of  Japanese  tex- 
tiles and  textUe  products  amounted  to  only 
1.3%  of  U.S.  consumption  of  these  products. 
In  doUar  value.  And  once  this  basic  fact  Is 
known,  the  myth  Is  already  largely  dissipated. 
One  percent  is  soarc^y  a  flood  or  a  tidal  wave, 
and  cannot  remotely  be  equated  with  a  threat 
to  absorb  the  entire  American  market.  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  $45  billion  industry  put  out  of 
business  or  be  severely  damaged  because  one 
of  Its  competitors  supplies  1  %  of  the  market 

Another  part  of  the  myth  Is  that  Japan, 
and  Japan  almost  alone,  oonstttutes  the 
"problem"  where  textUe  Imports  are  con- 
cerned. In  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
Times   by   a   leading   textile   manufacturer. 
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Japan  was  mentioned  14  times  in  a  crit- 
ical context,  while  no  other  foreign  sup- 
pUers  were  mentioned  at  aU.  Yet  Ji^yan  ac- 
tually supplies  a  decreasing  share  of  overall 
textile  Imports  Into  the  U.S.  In  1970,  It  sup- 
plied 24%,  while  Western  European  countries 
shipped  30%  and  underdeveloped  countries 
provided  42%.  Moreover,  It  seems  very  likely 
that  Japan's  share  of  these  imports  wlU  con- 
tinue to  decrease.  whUe  the  share  of  the 
developing  countries  wlU  probably  Increase. 

Another  part  of  the  myth  is  that  Japan's 
textile  shipments  to  the  U.S.  are  Increasing 
at  an  extremely  rapid  rate.  It  Is  true  that 
they  ore  increasing.  Last  year  they  went  from 
1.1 9^  of  the  American  market  to  1.3% — 
hardly  a  subject  for  acute  alarm.  But  a  Uttle 
known  fact,  even  In  this  Increase,  Is  that 
almost  the  entire  growth  In  Japanese  textile 
Impwrts  consisted  of  yam,  which  has  been  In 
much  demand  by  the  American  textUe  In- 
dustry for  producing  knitwear;  this  yam.  In 
other  words.  Is  a  raw  material  for  the  Amer- 
ican Industry,  and  not  a  competitive  product. 
If  these  yam  shipments  were  deducted  from 
imports,  there  wotild  have  been  almost  no 
Increase  In  the  flow  of  Japanese  textiles  to 
the  United  States  In  1970. 

A  recent  study  by  the  respected  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  the  Southeast  helped  to 
put  this  myth  In  perspective.  It  cited  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  as  stating 
that  'reports  of  new  textile  plant  openings  In 
the  region  are  now  keeping  up  with,  if  not 
outstripping,  shutdowns."  Moreover,  the 
Mor\itor  went  on  to  report  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  "Japanese  lmp<xts  are  widely 
blamed  as  being  a  leading  factor  In  Southern 
mlU  closings".  Its  Investigations  showed  that 
"the  factors  which  have  caused  shutdowns 
and  readjustments  In  the  Southern  textile 
industry  are  complex  and  to  a  large  extent 
domestic." 

I  do  not  cite  aU  this  as  an  exercise  In 
dialectics,  of  course.  These  wldely-beUeved 
myths  have  already  done  considerable  da- 
mage to  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  SUtes  and — It  should  be  restated — 
very  unnecessary  damage.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  our  two  countries  should  be  engaged  In 
what  some  observers  have  called  a  "textile 
war"  when  there  is  no  slgpnlflcant,  objective 
problem.  No  reasonable  man  can  contend  that 
Japan's  1  %  of  the  market  represents  a  threat 
to  the  American  textile  Industry,  or  that  It 
Justifies  endangering  our  large  relations. 

The  myths  about  Japan  and  Its  trade 
poUcy  are  not  restricted  to  textiles,  of  course. 
One  of  the  most  prevalent  myths  Is  that  the 
U.S.  Is  an  open  market,  whUe  Japan  Is  a 
resolutely  closed  muket  where  American 
products  have  almost  no  chance  to  compete. 
Let  me  say.  In  all  frankness,  that  there  were 
many  Import  restrictions  In  Japan  as  Uttle 
as  two  years  ago.  As  late  as  April  1968,  Japan's 
foreign  exchange  reserves  were  only  %IS 
billion,  which  was  an  extremely  thin  margin 
to  finance  our  vital  Imports  of  raw  materials 
for  Japanese  Industries,  of  which  we  seldom 
had  a  reserve  supply  of  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks.  This  was  rather  as  though  an 
average  householder  had  a  margin  of  $36  to 
assure  the  essential  purchases  of  his  family — 
It  aUowed  for  no  diversion  or  error.  And  as 
a  result,  untU  1968,  Japan  had  no  choice  but 
to  maintain  fairly  stringent  Import  restric- 
tions to  avoid  a  hemorrhage  of  Its  limited 
foreign  exchange  for  other  than  the  most 
needed  imports.  But  since  1968,  with  our  re- 
serves reaching  a  more  comfortable  level,  all 
that  has  changed.  Since  then,  it  Is  not  exag- 
gerated to  say  that  Japan's  rate  of  trade 
Uberalizatlon  Is  the  most  rapid  of  any  coun- 
try In  recent  history.  By  October  of  this  year, 
our  remaining  Import  quotas  will  have  been 
reduced  to  a  level  comparable  to  those  of 
West  Oermany.  and  wlU  be  below  those  of 
many  Western  European  countries.  More- 
over, otir  tariffs  have  been  cut  substantlaUy, 
as  weU.  Last  month,  Japan  made  substantial 
tariff   cuts   on   1.923   dutiable   Itenu   which. 
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under  the  Kennedy  Round  negotlatlona.  we 
were  not  required  to  put  Into  effect  until 
ion.  In  addition,  Japan  also  cut  tarlSe  on 
38  other  Items  such  as  refrigerators,  auto- 
mobiles, radio  and  TV  receivers,  and  polished 
sheet  glass. 

With  the  rapid  dismantling  of  oui  quota 
restrictions,  and  the  further  reduction  of 
our  tariffs.  Japan  is  probably  as  open  a 
market  a^  the  United  States  Is  today  and  in 
some  areas,  such  as  textiles,  it  Is  far  more 
open. 

All  these  steps  have  been  taken  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  Imports  Into  Japan. 
ThU  Is  already  happening,  in  fact.  In  1970. 
while  overall  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  rose  by 
33%,  some  key  exports  soared  at  a  spectacu- 
lar rate.  For  example,  sales  of  American 
computers  to  Japan  rose  707c,  aircraft  sales 
were  up  69%,  and  those  of  electric  machlnerj- 
gained  48'.;.  In  addition,  Japan  bought  49% 
more  Amerlca.i  automobiles  than  the  previ- 
ous year,  65  i  more  coLton,  Sa""!  more  soy- 
beans, and  67  .,  more  cjal. 

Thii  performance  hardly  suggests  that  the 
Japiujie  mirkat  is  closed,  or  that  American 
pr.,duct:.  Ci.^act  cjmp'.-.e  la  It. 

Nonetheless,  the  myth  hangs  on  that  Ja- 
paii  is  a  formidably  and  unfairly  restricted 
market.  Recently,  a  well-known  magazine, 
(Newsweek)  in  an  otherwise  illuminating 
and  objective  story  about  Japanese  automo- 
bUes,  alleged  that:  "the  paternalistic  Jap- 
anese srovernment  has  taken  pains  to  pro- 
tect its  domestic  market  through  a  duty 
and  tax  structure  that  virtually  embargoes 
foreign  competlt.cn".  It  goes  on  to  cite  a 
Vice  President  of  Ford  as  s.iylng  that  "It 
isn't  fair  of  the  Japanese  to  hide  behind 
this  great  barrier.  They  can  put  a  Tovota 
in  the  U.S.  for  $50  (In  duties)  while  it  costs 
us  $450  iln  (Uit'.es  and  taxes)  to  put  a  Pin- 
to In  there". 

At  first  glance,  this  sounds  very  unfair 
indeed.  But  this  U  a  very  misleading  exam- 
ple when  examined  closely.  The  fact  Is  that 
U.S.  duties  on  passenger  cars  are  3.5"^  while 
those  In  Japan  are  10%  This  means  that 
the  duties  on  a  Pinto  are  around  $150 — by 
no  meins  prchlbltlve.  On  the  o^her  hind. 
taxes  are  quite  another  matter.  But  these 
taxes,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  apply  to  all 
cars,  whether  American,  Japanese  or  oth- 
er?. It  is  therefore  very  misleading  to  com- 
pare U.S.  duties  with  Japanese  duties  and 
taxes.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that 
while  U.S.  duties  on  passenger  cars  are 
slightly  less  than  Japanese  duties,  they  are 
far  higher  on  trucks:  U.S.  duties  on  trucks 
are  25%  while  those  of  Japan  are  10%.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  Japa- 
nese tariffs  of  10'"c  represent  a  "rtrtual  em- 
bargo", while  U.S.  tariffs  of  25%  constitute 
an  open  market.  Yet  the  myth  of  Japan's 
"closed  market"  Is  a  very  persistent  one, 
and  It  Is  frequently  supported  by  examples 
which  have  no  more  merit  than  this  one. 

The  b\sic  '?.et  about  Japan's  trade  policy 
today  Is  t^at  it  Is  moving  full  speed  toward 
liberalization,  and  that  Japan  Is  already  a 
much  more  ooen  market  than  most  Amer- 
icans appear  to  realize. 

It  would  be  ironic  If.  at  the  very  moment 
when  Japan  Is  following  th»  U^nlted  States' 
traditional  exsmple  In  the  direction  of  liberal 
trade,  the  Unlt?d  States  itself  should  desert 
that  tradition.  And  it  would  be  partlctilarly 
ir.-inlca!  If  it  w»Te  to  Invoke  protectionism 
on  the  grounds  that  Japan  has  a  "closed" 
market  which  must  be  countered  by  clcslng 
the  American  market. 

It  Is  dirxult  to  foresee  the  future,  but 
there  is  one  prediction  I  can  safely  make: 
if  the  U.S.  and  Japaa  get  bogged  down  in 
restrictions  and  counter-restrictions,  and  re- 
criminations and  counter-crlmlnatlons,  we 
wiu  both  lose.  This  would  be  a  great  pity 
because  the  future  Is  so  bright  for  both  of 
us  If  we  deal  responsibly  with  our  differences. 

Japan  is  a  huge  and  growing  market  for 
American  business,  with  an  enormous  pcten- 
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ti»l  for  future  sales.  Let  us  remember  that 
our  two-way  trade  has  created  considerable 
employment,  higher  Living  standards,  and 
greater  profits  in  both  countries.  It  \b  now 
estimated  that  400,000  Americana  are  directly 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  US.  salea 
to  Japan,  and  quite  probably  even  more  in 
Japan  earn  their  living  from  Japaneee  sales 
to  the  U.S.  Moreover,  the  technological  cross- 
fertUizatlon  between  Amer:can  industry  and 
Japanese  Indusury  is  already  ccusideratrte, 
and  their  competitlrn  is  a  valuable  sUmuIus 
to  both  industries,  encouraging  the  very  kind 
of  innovation  and  dynamism  which  has  made 
American  industry  preemine.nt  in  the  world. 

We  can  ceriahaly  expect  fhifta  In  oiu- 
economic  patterns.  Not  only  the  United 
States,  but  also  Japan.  Is  having  to  move 
more  and  more  into  technology-intensive 
industries,  and  away  from  labor-intensive 
Industrie;;,  where  our  rapidly  rising  wages 
make  l-.  mcreaslngly  dltficult  for  us  to  com- 
pete. We  must  both  expect  and  accept  that 
labor-intsnslve  industries  will  move  more  and 
more  to  the  low- wage  countries  of  Asia.  Latin 
America  and  even.ttally,  even  to  Africa. 

Abjve  all.  In  the  uncertain  world  In  which 
we  live,  with  the  winds  of  change  and  revolu- 
tion blowing  strongly  around  the  globe,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  immense  Imp-or- 
tance  of  our  partnership  for  the  stability  of 
va&t  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  the  mutual 
securtiy  of  both  our  people,  ThU  partner- 
ship oflers  us  so  much  promise  and  challenge 
for  the  futuje.  that  we  can  ill  afford  to 
squander  it  Is  disagreements  on  relatively 
minor  issues. 

Let  us  put  our  problems  and  frictions  into 
perspective,  and  remember  how  much  of  our 
fuiure,  ai:d  that  of  much  of  the  world, 
depends  on  our  close  working  alliance.  I  can 
assure  you  that  Japan  will  "pull  its  weight" 
In  our  common  good. 

Thank  you  for  your  courteous  attention. 


MISSE1>— SHE  WILL  BE:   FOR- 
GOTTEN, NEVER 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHrSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  JuTie  3,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  1  of  this  year  a  dis- 
tiioguished  lady,  Mrs.  S.  Lasky  retired  as 
director  of  volunteer  services. 

Mrs.  Lasky 's  career  began  at  Carney 
Hospital  more  than  22  years  ago;  before 
the  hospital  building  was  a  reality.  At 
that  time,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Carney  Guild,  comprised  of  hospital 
friends  which  was  sponsored  by  Cardinal 
Cushing,  then  Archbishop  of  Boston.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Cardinal, 
Mrs.  Lasky  and  many  other  guild  mem- 
bers acce-Jted  the  task  of  forming  an 
active  women's  auxiliary  for  the  new 
Carney  which  was  to  be  built  in  Dor- 
chester. 

While  she  was  working  on  this  pro- 
gram, Mrs.  Lasky  was  asked  by  Sister 
Ollva,  D.C.,  then  administrator  of  the 
old  Carney,  to  join  the  Carney  Hospital 
employee  family.  She  was  to  do  this  by 
organizing  an  entire  volunteer  services 
department  which  would  be  active  the 
day  the  new  Carney  opened.  In  Sejv 
tember  of  1953,  4  months  before  the  new 
building  was  ready,  she  began  this  tre- 
mendous task,  and  hi  December  the  ladies 
in  pink  smocfcs  were  on  h3nd  to  greet 
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those  attending  the  dedication  ceremony 
of  the  new  hospital. 

The  volunteer  services  department 
numbering  50  active  members  In  1953,  to- 
day has  more  than  260  dedicated  women 
on  the  volunteer  staff. 

Mrs.  Lasky,  the  former  S.  Agnes  Slavin, 
is  a  native  of  Dorchester.  She  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Girls'  High  School,  and  received 
her  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Boston 
Universitj-. 

A  leader  among  her  peers,  she  orga- 
nized, almost  single  handed,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Directors  of  Hob- 
pital  Volunteer  Services,  serving  as  Its 
first  president  from  1962  to  1964.  In  19«7. 
she  obtained  the  green  light  from  the 
New  England  Hospital  Assembly  to  or- 
ganize a  New  England  Association.  Di- 
rectors of  Hospital  Volunteer  Services, 
for  which  group  she  was  first  president, 
currently  serving  her  second  consecu- 
tive term. 

Mrs.  Lasky  is  a  member  of  the  Quincy 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club.  Quota  International — of  which  she 
was  past  vice  president — Milton  Catho- 
lic Club,  Milton  Women's  Club.  Ladies  of 
Charity,  and  the  American  Society  of 
Directors  of  Volunteer  Services. 

For  ne^'rly  ?  quarter  century,  Carney 
Hospital  has  been  a  major  part  of  the 
hfe  cf  Mrs.  Lasky,  who  has  seen  many 
yauns;  ladies  In  striped  uniform  go  cm 
to  nursing  and  other  professional  serv- 
ices, e\en  Into  the  religious  Community 
of  our  Sisters.  She  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion for  many,  and  a  good  friend  to  the 
volunteers,  ps  well  as  those  associated 
with  the  haspital  and  many  persons  in 
the  neighboring  communities. 

Missed — she  will  be.  Forgotten,  never. 


THE  CRITICS  HAVE  LOST  THEIR 
COOL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  c/ojroRNi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
militarj"  affairs  editor  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin,  recently 
had  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  asser- 
tion that  the  U.S.  war  effort  in  South- 
east Asia  is  based  on  killing  civilians. 

This  column,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  31,  1971,  makes 
worthwhile  reading ; 

TiiE  Carries  Have  Lost  Tkeis  Cool 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

(Note. — Hanson  W.  Baldwin  was  formerly 
military  affairs  editor  of  the  Times  He  la 
now  retired.) 

RoxBURT,  CoNW. — Any  assertion  that  "our 
war  In  Indochina  is  based  on  killing  civil- 
ians" Is,  I  believe,  completely  and  demon- 
strably untrue.  If  this  charge  of  attempted 
genocide  had  been  accurate,  surely  the  pop- 
ulations of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
would  have  been  decimated  by  now.  In.stead, 
there  has  been  an  actual  estimated  increase 
of  about  2.000.000  people  in  South  Vie  nam 
since  1065.  and  of  estimated  hundreds  of 
thotisands  m  Norh  Vietnam. 

The  numbers  of  civilian  casualties — and 
no  ':^ne  knows  how  many  of  these  were  "civil- 
ian" !n  name  only— have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated.' 
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Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  holocaust 
of  World  War  II,  and — before  that — of  World 
War  I,  w  for  that  matter,  even  of  the  Nige- 
rian civil  war? 

In  1937,  the  Japanese  Army  slaughtered 
aOO.OOO  to  800,000  clvlllana  In  the  rape  of 
Nanking.  Millions  of  clvUlana  died  from 
starvation  (imposed  by  the  AUled  blockade) 
or  were  kUled  In  World  War  I.  In  World  War 
n.  scores  of  thotisands  died  In  the  Inferno  of 
Dresden  and  other  scores  of  thousands  in 
the  nre  storm  In  Hamburg.  VS.  bombers 
killed  more  people  In  one  Tokyo  Ore  raid 
(some  84,000  dead  plus  41,000  wounded) 
than  were  later  killed  In  the  atomic  bomb- 
ing of  Hiroshima.  At  Nagasaki  the  second 
atom  bomb  added  35,000  to  40,000  more  dead 
to  the  long,  long  toll  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  In  World  War  n  at  least  6,000.000  Jews 
were  destroyed  by  Hitler's  Naals;  the  number 
of  civilian  war  dead,  which  will  never  be  ac- 
curately known,  could  total  as  many  as  15.- 
(X)0.000  to  38.000,000.  The  Nigerian  clvU  war 
cost  an  estimated  death  toll  of  upwards  to 
1,000.000 — moetly  civilians. 

Contrast  these  figures  with  those  of  Sena- 
tor Edward  M.  Kennedy's  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  which  has  never  been 
prone  to  understatement  In  Its  assessments 
of  Vietnamese  casualties  and  refugees.  The 
subcommittee's  estimates  range  from  a 
minimum  of  150,000  South  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians dead  to  325,000.  U.S.  officials  in  Wash- 
ington and  In  Vietnam  consider  these  figures 
too  high;  In  any  case  a  large  percentage  of 
these  casualties  were  caused  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong,  and  even  the 
top  estimate  Is  far,  far  lower  than  the  toll  In 
many  preceding  v^ars. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  Justify  blood  baths,  cr 
unnecessary  JcllUngs  of  anyone,  but  it  Is  an 
attempt  to  put  Vietnam — one  of  the  most 
misunderstood  and  Ued-about  wars  In  his- 
tory—In  perspective.  Civilian  casualties  have 
been  far,  far  less  m  Vietnam  In  absolute  fig- 
ures than  In  many  other  wars — both  ancient 
and  .niodern. 

Contrary  to  public  Impression,  Vietnamese 
hospitals  are  not  crowded  with  war  wounded: 
for  In.i'.ance,  In  November,  1970,  only  5.1  per 
cent  of  all  admLvsIons,  or  2.511  patients  were 
war-related.  Hiw  many  of  these  casualties 
were  caused  by  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese can  only  be  estimated.  However,  the 
"hard"  statistics  available — killed  and 
wour.aod  South  Vietnamese  civilians,  whose 
deaths  cr  injuries  were  directly  traceable  to 
the  enemy — numbered  from  October,  1967 
(when  reasonably  valid  statistics  were  first 
available),  through  1970  about  68,000  to 
70,000  of  whom  more  than  20,000  were  killed. 
The  deaths  included  Vietcong  and  North 
Vletn.imese  terrorist  assassinations. 

I  vl.<;ited  a  number  of  civilian  hcspltate  In 
Vietnam  and  many  of  the  bum  cases — luridly 
laid  at  the  door  of  U.S. -delivered  napalm  in 
msny  US.  publications — were  caused  by  at- 
tempts of  South  Vietnamese  families  to  burn 
gasoline  in  their  domestic  cooking  stoves. 

The  Kennedy  subcommittee  has  estimated 
there  have  been  a  total  of  about  1,100,000 
civilian  casualties  (dead  and  wounded)  since 
!9''5.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  has 
politcd  out  that  this  estimate  was  "based  on 
extrapolations,  which  were  In  part  based  on 
earlier  extrapolations." 

Kven  the  Controller  General's  General  Ao- 
countiug  Office,  which  made  a  study  of  civil- 
ian war  casualties  Ln  Vietnam  for  the  aub- 
C3mm;ttee,  does  not  support  these  figures. 

The  G.A.O.  reported  that  war-related 
casualties  (not  dead  on  arrival,  but  living  m}. 
missions)  in  civilian  and  military  bospltala 
from  1967  (when  reasonably  accurate  data 
weie  first  available),  through  the  first  three 
months  of  1870,  totaUed  less  than  330.000. 
The  subcommittee'*  estimate  multiplied  t^la 
flgure  by  more  than  four. 

In  short,  sweeping  and  misleading  gcneral- 
latlons  have  t)e«n  spim  out  of  a  thin  fabrto 
of  facts.  The  end  result  la  complete  dlator- 
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tlon — all  the  more  deplorable  since  the  grim 
figures  of  death  and  suffering  so  frequently 
publicized  are  rarely  balanoed  by  the  posi- 
tive attempts  of  the  \J3.  Government,  the 
U.S.  command  In  Saigon,  and  the  great 
majority  of  our  men  In  uniform  to  alleviate 
the  lot  of  an  unfortunate  pet^le  caught  In 
the  maelstrom  of  war. 

The  extreme  critics  of  the  Government 
have  lost  their  cool  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Big  Lie  has  become  a  part  of  our  dally  fare. 
The  attempts  to  denigrate,  to  tear  down, 
have  one  universal  quality — ^to  "poor-mouth" 
the  United  States,  to  attribute  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, our  military  command  and  our 
fighting  men  a  rapacity,  cruelness  and  ruth- 
lessness  that  Is  a  gross  caricature  of  their  true 
image. 
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PUERTO    RICAN-MEXICAN    AMERI- 
CAN COALITION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NrW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Iklr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems being  experienced  by  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  in  the  United 
States  are  many  and  varied.  These  prob- 
iMns — in  housing,  employment,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  job  training — and  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  Puerto  Ricans 
and  Mexican  Americans  are  not  being 
effectively  met  by  mosi  Pedersd  programs 
and  agencies.  Chicanos  and  Boricuas 
continue  to  be  treated  and  considered  els 
second-class  citizens  and  our  pleas  for 
aid  and  understanding  are  frequently 
met  with  nothing  more  than  vague, 
meaningless  promises,  and  inflation. 

One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  experi- 
enced is  that  our  forces  have  been  di- 
vided. Puerto  Ricans  have  often  been 
forced  to  compete  with  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  order  to  secure  assistance  and 
visa  versa.  However,  efforts  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  unite,  to  join  forces,  and  to 
speak  with  one  voice.  An  encouraging 
development  in  the  formation  of  a  Chi- 
cano-Boricua  coalition  or  alliance  was  a 
meeting  held  in  Washington  last  week 
at  which  representatives  of  various 
Puerto  RIcan  and  Mexican  American 
groups  met  to  discuss  their  common  prob- 
lems and  goals. 

This  coalition  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  demand  specific  legislation  and 
progrsuns  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  cwmnunlty.  In  the 
coming  weeks  and  months  representa- 
tives of  the  group  will  be  meeting  with 
Members  ot  Congress  and  Federal  ofB- 
cials  with  a  view  toward  making  them 
aware  of  the  requirements  of  Puerto  Ri- 
cans and  Mexican  Americans  and  enlist- 
ing their  support  to  correct  current  In- 
equities and  to  ptt)vide  meaningful  and 
effective  programs. 

Mr.  Speajker.  I  am  heartened  by  this 
development  and  I  urge  that  our  col- 
leagues give  the  coalitiOD  all  possible  en- 
couragement and  support.  Pvuarto  RicanB 
and  Mexican  Amerieans  are  Amerioan 
citizens  and  we  haVe  every  rUrht  to  fully 
participate  ip  this  conntiT's  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  life  on  the  same  baals 
as  all  other  citizens. 

I  present  vherewith.  for  Inclosiaii  in  th« 
Record,  a  statement  which  was  issued 


by  the  Chicano  and  Borieua  National 
Cocdition  following  its  meeting  last  week: 

UNTTT-AcnON  PAMl^Kt  BRWaXK  CBICaMOS  iN* 

BoBKTuaa 
'  A  national  croes-aecUon  at  leaders  ot  the 
Cblcano  and  Puerto  Rloan  communities  met 
la  Washington,  D.O.,  on  Uay  26,  1971,  In  aa 
aU  day  meeting  to  move  forward  a  united 
agenda  that  addresses  Itself  to  some  major 
issues  affecting  the  Mexican  Americans  and 
Puerto  Rican?.  The  Southwest,  Midwest  and 
Northeastern  states  were  all  represented  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  HEW  (Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare)  and  called  by  Manuel  Car- 
rlUo,  Office  for  Spanish  Sumamed  American 
Affairs;  Antonla  Panto  J  a.  Director  ot  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Research  and  Resource  Center; 
and  GU  Chavez.  Office  for  Spanish  Speaking 
American  Affairs. 

For  the  first  time  to  the  Spanish  speaking 
minorities'  struggle  for  equal  opportunlUes, 
the  Chicanos  and  the  Boricuas  emerged  witAi 
a  single  cry:  "Let's  move  together  In  a  na- 
tionwide effort  to  eradicate  the  common 
problems  we  share.*' 

Severa'  major  declBlons  were  reached  at 
the  meeting.  The  first  item  cf  priority  dealt 
with  the  future  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
On  Opportunity  For  The  Spanish  Speaking. 
The  group  views  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  this  Cabinet  Committee  as 
a  top  priority  Item  within  ^e  Chicano  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  oommnnltlea.  Strong  opposi- 
tion was  expressed  to  the  aUeged  rumor  that 
the  Cabinet  Committee  On  Opportunity  IPor 
The  Spanish  Speaking  might  be  abolished. 
The  group  demands  that: 

(1)  The  President  immediately  appoint  a 
Chairman,  a  position  which  has  been  vacant 
since  the  begliming  cf  this  j-ear. 

(2)  The  positions  of  Chairman  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  be  filled  by  a  Mexican  Amer- 
ican and  a  Puerto  Rlcan.  respectively. 

(3(  The  budget  of  the  Committee  be  In- 
creased so  that  It  can  eidequately  meet  the 
uecds  of  the  15  mllllcn  Mexican  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  etc. 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  sit 
ai  the  meetings  of  the  Domestic  Council. 

(5)  Immediately  after  the  President  ap- 
points the  Chairman,  the  President  move 
ahead  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  and  select  the  members  to 
the  Advisory  Council  as  mandated  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The  group  strongly  believes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  addressed  itself  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  Chlcanoe  and  the 
Bcricuas,  so  they  intend  to  meet  with  key 
government  officials  and  legislators  In  an  ef- 
fort to  correct  this  situation.  They  intend  to 
demand  from  the  Federal  officials  specific 
legislation  and  programs  geared  to  the  needs 
of  the  Danish  speaking. 

The  group  went  on  reoord  in  support  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  "Emergency  School 
Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of 
1971." 

A  spokesman  for  the  group  of  55,  who  call 
themselves  "The  Chicano  and  Borlcua  Na- 
tional Coalition"  stated  that,  "This  is  not  a 
one  shot  effort,  we  Intend  to  meet  again  and 
build  a  national  movement  that  wUl  move 
forward  the  Chicano  and  Borlcua  struggle 
for  Justice.  Another  meeting  has  been  sched- 
uled for  tbe  month  oX  July." 


AMBA88AEOR  SCHAETZEL  ON  THE 
FUTURE  OP  THE  COMMON 
MARKET 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NYW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  T,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Sir.  Speaker,  the 
country  has  an  able  and  vigorous  rep- 
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resentative  at  the  Brussels  headquarters 
of  the  Common  Market  in  Ambassador 
J.  Robert  Schaetzel.  He  recently  gave  a 
perceptive  account  of  what  the  United 
States  sees  in  the  next  phase  of  growth 
of  the  Common  Market,  a  phase  which 
almost  certainly  will  involve  striking  po- 
litical changes  for  both  our  country  and 
the  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  probably  in  its  anticiiMted 
enlarged  form. 

I  met  with  Ambassador  Schaetzel  re- 
cently in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  found 
him  as  perceptive  in  person  as  he  is  in 
his  writings,  a  sample  of  which  I  include 
below  in  the  form  of  a  speech  he  de- 
livered last  week  in  Oslo  on  "The  Nordic 
Countries,  Britain  and  the  Enlargement 
of  the  EEC." 

I  also  Include  an  article  from  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post  in  which  Ste- 
phen Klaidman  presents  a  clear  and  de- 
tailed account  of  the  growth  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  its  prospects  for  the 
future. 

The  articles  follow : 

ASDKESS    BT     AmABSAOOR    J.    ROBEBT    SCHAXT- 

ZKL,  n.S.  Repkxskmtative  to  thi  Ettbopxan 

COMMUNITlXa.     AT     PlXANCIAL     TtMKS     CON- 

mxNcx  ON  "Thb  Nordic  Countries,  Brit- 
ain   AND    THK    BNUOUSEICXNT    OF    THE    EEC" 

Oslo.  Mat  26.   1971 

THB   tr.S.    VTEW3 — I 

The  world  seems  seized  by  a  general  mood 
of  pessimism.  Why?  I  am  not  sure.  Certainly 
America  has  been  engaged  for  some  time 
now  In  one  of  our  most  serious  bouts  of 
doubt,  agony  and  pervasive  self -criticism. 
We  seem  to  have  adopted  as  a  national  rule 
of  thumb  what  has  been  known  as  Murphy's 
law:  "If  things  can  get  worse  they  will." 

In  point  of  fact  I  find  It  not  difficult  to 
propound  and  defend  a  quite  different  thesis. 
The  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  re- 
markable and  productive.  Despite  awesome 
weapon  systems  and  deep  Ideological  differ- 
ences an  uneasy  peace  hu  been  maintained 
among  the  major  powers  and  warfare  has 
been  limited;  Indeed  In  the  last  days  there 
has  been  movement  toward  quite  new  and 
Important  arms  control  measures.  The  great 
aggressor  nations  of  World  War  n  have  be- 
come among  the  most  prosperous,  but  more 
Important,  among  the  most  positive  forces 
In  the  free  world. 

Of  all  the  Institutions  and  procedures  de- 
veloped during  this  fruitful  poet-war  period 
the  trade  and  payments  systems  has  been  the 
most  noteworthy.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  sub- 
jective opinion  but  rests  on  the  Incredible 
expansion  of  world  trade  which  has  consist- 
ently run  ahead  of  national  economic 
growth,  even  of  the  most  prosperous  nations. 

Further  evidence  of  the  creative  quality 
of  this  quarter  century  Is,  of  course,  the 
Common  Market.  A  united  Europe  has  been 
such  an  Impossible  dream  over  the  centuries 
that  one  is  amazed  by  what  has  been  done 
since  1950.  and  that  this  accomplishment  is 
either  taken  for  granted  or  condemned  for 
being  too  little,  too  late.  PVjr  such  a  Com- 
munity to  exist  In  a  world  seemingly  dom- 
inated by  centrifugal  forc«a  brings  to  mind 
Dr.  Johnson's  dictum:  "Sir,  a  woman  preach- 
ing Is  like  a  dog's  walking  on  hU  hind  legs. 
It  Is  not  done  well:  but  you  are  surprised  to 
find  It  done  at  all."  The  present  Community 
hardly  satisfies  the  Europeans  themselves, 
or  other  sympathetic  observers.  But  the  in- 
escapable point  is  that  it  exists,  has  shown 
incredible  resiliency  in  meeting  the  ex- 
pected— and  the  unexpected — attacks.  And 
as  Bernard  Levin  said  the  other  day,  "Of 
course,  the  Market  road  Is  a  long  one,  and 
leads  uphill  all  the  way.  There  are  perhaps 
30  years  of  bargaining  and  stisptclon  ahead. 
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But  since  there  are  fully  two  thousand  of 
the  same  behind,  I  am  not  enormously  Im- 
pressed by  the  argument." 


Within  the  framework  of  my  topic  It  Is 
Important  to  spend  a  few  moments  In  prob- 
ing the  present  mood  of  America,  a  mood  of 
doubt  and  questioning.  We  carried  Intact 
through  the  war  and  Into  the  Immediate 
p>08t-war  period  a  traditional  American  con- 
viction that  the  application  of  enough  energy 
and  money  would  solve  any  problem.  This 
was  a  simplistic  and  wrong  judgment;  It  has 
become  demonstrably  wrong  when  one  looks 
out  on  a  world  caught  up  In  apparently  In- 
tractable problems  of  peace,  security,  of  gen- 
eral economic  relations  as  well  as  the  In- 
dividual's search  for  his  own  meaning.  For 
a  basically  optimistic  p>eople  this  fall  from 
grace  has  led  to  severe  disillusionment. 

Furthermore,  today's  issues  are  almost 
without  exception  complex.  And  the  efforts 
to  And  the  one  key  that  would  unlock  a 
problem  have  not  turned  out  well.  There  are 
many  examples,  but  our  quest  for  the  single 
magic  answer  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  less  fortunate  nations  is  as  good  as 
any. 

Another  related  problem  Is  that  even 
those  who  are  more  than  ordinarily  Inter- 
ested In  public  affairs  find  It  difficult  to 
master  more  than  a  few  of  the  multitude  of 
contemporary  Issues.  And  with  the  sheer 
technical  perfection  of  the  media  all  citizens 
today  are  subjected  to  a  rising  flood  of  In- 
formation, argument,  discussion  and.  In  p)ar- 
tlcular,  differing  opinion. 

These  factors  only  partially  explain  the 
mood  of  America  today.  But  I  would  not  like 
to  leave  the  Impression  that  this  mood  is 
by  any  means  solely  negative  In  Intent  or 
result.  In  large  part  It  reflects  a  much 
greater  sensitivity  about  our  Internal  and 
external  problems,  a  far  better  Informed 
public  and  one  which  is  engaged — engaged 
In  a  national  debate  and  holding  its  officials 
responsible  for  answers  and  action.  In  other 
words  this  is  not  a  moment  of  passive  pes- 
simism but  an  active  period  in  American 
history. 

Tet  the  combination  of  acute  sensitivity, 
massive  bodies  of  information  and  an  urge 
for  action  carries  with  it  dangers.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  individuals  and  groups  to  be- 
come obsessed  with  one  problem  or  one  area 
of  activity.  It  then  becomes  easy  to  ignore 
the  slde-effeots  of  a  course  of  action  or  to 
view  problems  or  solutions  out  of  all  ra- 
tional context.  This,  of  course,  Is  not  a  uni- 
quely American  phenomenon.  I  shall  return 
to  this  issue  later  with  some  speciflc  cases. 

Related  to  this  general  problem  of  specl- 
flcatlon  Is  the  curse  that  the  modem  In- 
dustrial age  lays  down  on  us  all:  technical 
detail.  Today  no  news  account  can  be  writ- 
ten on  the  Common  Market  enlargement 
negotiations  without  some  parenthetical  in- 
sistence that  the  affair  must  Involve  more 
than  butter  and  flsb.  In  our  own  relations 
with  the  Common  Market  there  are  times 
when  I  flnd  it  hard  to  escape  the  feeling 
that  we  are  being  sucked  down  In  a  sea  of 
incomprehensible  technical  controversy,  that 
we  all  seem  in  the  process  of  losing  any  sense 
of  grand  strategy,  and  with  a  public  observ- 
ing this  state  of  affairs  in  bafflement,  frus- 
tration— ^wlth  anger  on  its  way. 

One  final  point  on  this  matter  of  mood. 
The  world  seems  to  be  In  the  way  of  con- 
structing a  fundamental  and  dangerous 
paradox.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  we  live  In  and 
prosper  from  an  Increasingly  Interdepend- 
ent world.  This  is  unquestionably  true  of 
the  advanced  industrial  societies.  In  con- 
flict with  this  root  fact  is  a  kind  of  arcane 
Introspection  that  characterizes  each  of  our 
societies.  Incidentally,  not  all  aspects  of  this 
Introspection  are  deplorable  for  many  derive 
In  large  part  from  the  obligation  each  of  our 
societies  has  to  cope  with  its  serious  eco- 
nomic, social  and  pollttc&l  problems.  But  I 
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submit  that  there  are  real  risks  that  the 
concentration  on  these  internal  matters  can 
become  obsessive,  dlstortlve  and  dangerous. 

I  should  like  to  offer  three  examples. 

The  trade  and  Investment  policies  of  the 
Japanese,  whUe  being  modified,  nonetheless 
have  produced  effects  elsewhere,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  which  gravely  threaten 
the  international  system  from  which  they 
have  derived  benefits  perhaps  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  I  understand  the 
extent  to  which  these  policies,  especially 
those  In  the  Investment  field,  are  deeply 
rooted  In  Japanese  culture  and  tradition  and 
that  in  their  eyes  the  international  economic 
effects  are  rather  coincidental.  But  the  Im- 
pact of  these  policies  on  others  remains. 

A  second  example  would  b«  the  policies  of 
the  European  Community  In  the  fields  of 
agriculture  and  association.  After  years  of 
observation,  negotiation  and,  I  should  admit, 
some  frustration,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  has  created 
serious  International  problems  because  it  has 
been  geared  exclusively  to  Internal  social  and 
economic  problems.  There  has  been  an  in- 
sensitlvlty  to  the  external  impact  of  this 
policy,  both  on  foreign  agricultural  Interests 
and  on  more  general  International  relations. 

In  another  area,  I  appreciate  the  political 
and  even  humanitarian  Impulses  that  have 
drawn  the  Community  into  an  ever-widening 
sweep  of  preferential  arrangements.  Once 
again  these  arrangements  have  not  been  made 
against  the  rest  of  the  world — this  effect  too 
has  been  almost  coincidental.  On  occasion 
the  Europeans  themselvea  have  seemed  star- 
tled when  the  adverse  effects  of  these  ar- 
rangements on  other  areas  have  surfaced, 
such  as  the  damage  done  to  the  Most  Favored 
Nation  principle  and  even  the  aide  and  com- 
fort colncidentally  given  to  the  forces  of  pro- 
tection and  isolation  In  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  the  United  Statee  free  from  this 
pervasive  malady.  We  have  our  own  restric- 
tions. Last  November  and  December  we  just 
avoided  trade  legislation  proposed  to  deal 
with  Internal  dUBculties.  but  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  reversing  over  30  yean 
of  steady  movement  toward  more  not  less 
liberalism  in  international  economic  rela- 
tions. Because  of  our  deep  national  involve- 
ment with  a  series  of  profound  domestic 
Issues  we  occasionally  seem  to  others  and 
even  to  ourselves  on  the  threshold  of  some 
new  form  of  isolationism.  In  point  of  fact, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  current  phenome- 
non is  not  that  but  rather  one  part  of  the 
paradox  I  have  described  which,  If  not  han- 
dled Intelligently,  can  threaten  the  interna- 
tional system  of  cooperation  which  has 
served  us  so  well. 

m 

Against  this  background  I  should  like  to 
set  forth  in  quick  order  American  policy  and 
attitude  toward  the  European  Community 
and  its  enlargement.  To  describe  the  policy 
is  easy.  President  Nixon  once  again  endorsed 
categorically  our  support  of  the  Common 
Market  and  its  enlargement  during  President 
Malfatti's  April  visit  to  Washington.  Support 
of  European  unity  remains  one  of  the  most 
consistent  elements  of  American  foreign 
pK)ltcy. 

But  It  Is  the  general  public  attitude  that  Is 
more  difficult  to  describe.  The  diversity  of 
view  had  led  some  Europeans  to  wonder  If  > 
change  in  our  long  support  of  a  united 
Europe  might  not  be  in  the  making.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  Is  not  so  and  that  the 
questions,  reservations  and  occasional  hos- 
tility Me  largely  a  function  of  the  state  of 
mind  I  described  earlier.  There  are  other 
factors  too. 

In  the  first  place  It  would  be  hard  to  over- 
state the  extent  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Common  Market  In  the  United  States.  All 
polls  of  public  opinion  within  the  six  Mem- 
ber States  denxjnstrate  a  strong  degree  of 
support  for  European  unity  but  a  startling 
absence  of  knowledge  at  who  the  partlcl- 
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pants  are,  how  it  is  put  together  and  what 
all  of  the  economic  argument  Is  about.  If  the 
Members  of  the  Community  are  in  the  dark 
one  can  well  imagine  the  deg^ree  of  American 
non-Information. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  present  mood 
of  America  comes  Into  play.  Our  earlier  al- 
most reflex  optimism  would  have  caused  us 
perhaps  to  behave  in  the  best  tradition  of 
Candlde  and  to  expect,  despite  bumps  In  the 
road,  that  wt  were  all  traveling  up  and  In 
the  right  direction.  This  roey  view  is  not  true 
today.  The  haze  of  pessimism  leads  to  ap- 
prehension, to  a  fear  that  an  enlarged  Com- 
munity will  in  some  way  and  despite  the 
past  record,  be  contrary  to  American  Inter- 
ests. We  can  bfuely  see  the  political  frame- 
work and  objectives,  hidden  from  many  Eur- 
opeans as  well,  behind  the  clash  of  national 
interests  embattled  in  endless  technical  de- 
bates in  Brussels  and  Luxembourg.  The  broad 
political  significance  of  the  speciflc  issues — 
for  Instance,  the  major  policy  debate  in 
March  on  agriculture;  the  recent  monetary 
crisis — is  perceived  only  dimly  by  Americans 
and  almost  always  out  of  context. 

Despite  this  mood  of  doubt  and  appre- 
hension— and  ignorance — ^I  still  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  general  American  support 
for  the  Community,  especially  for  the  idea 
of  European  unity.  The  political  Idea  of  fed- 
eration excites  an  American  who  has  been 
experimenting  with  it  for  200  years,  at- 
tracted by  its  potenual,  Irritated  by  its  debili- 
tating Internal  contradictions  but  at  bottom 
Is  persuaded  of  its  essential  validity.  This 
sympathy  and  Interest  in  the  great  European 
adventure  recently  described  by  Heath  and 
Pompidou  is  there  to  be  drawn  on. 

IV 

While  I  may  be  too  close  to  the  subject 
to  have  much  claim  to  objective  judgment  I 
would  argue  that  the  relations  betveen  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United  States  are 
good;  certainly  that  they  are  better  today 
than  they  were  a  year  or  two  ago  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Commission  and  the  Member 
States.  It  had  become  all  too  evident  that  all 
was  not  well  and  that  the  Oommunlty  and 
Its  policies  were  poorly  understood  In  Wash- 
ington. President  Malfatti's  recent  official 
visit  to  Washington  was  of  furttier  value  In 
bringing  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  into 
better  mutual  understanding.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Ambassador  Mazlo  as  the  Commis- 
sion Representative  in  Washington  will  make 
an  additional  contribution. 

The  hard  facts  of  our  relations,  little  known 
and  much  obscured,  are  significant;  per- 
haps even  as  Important  as  the  myths  and 
points  at  issue.  For  instance,  US-EC  trade  In 
1970  amounted  to  »I8  billion:  38%  of  world 
trade.  American  agricultural  exports  In  1970 
Increased  by  23%  over  the  previous  year  and 
rose  to  $1.6  billion.  The  American  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  Community  last  year  was  $2.4 
billion.  The  earnings  from  over  $10  billion 
of  direct  investment  began  to  approach  $1 
billion  in  1970.  American  firms  in  the  Com- 
munity did  an  estimated  $14  billion  of  trade 
In  1968 — two  and  a  half  times  the  total  value 
of  American  exports  to  the  Community. 

These  facts  bear  out  the  European  con- 
tention that  whUe  the  United  States  has 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  accept  certain 
costs  or  adjustments  In  view  of  the  Im- 
portance we  attach  to  European  unity,  so  far 
the  record  has  been  one  largely  of  benefit 
not  cost.  Indeed  American  business  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  see  more  clearly  the 
dimensions  and  potentiality  of  the  Common 
Market  than  its  own.  indigenous  enter- 
prises. 

In  trying  to  see  the  future  the  best  guide 
would  still  seem  to  be  past  experience.  The 
reason  the  Community  has  been  generally 
liberal  In  International  trade  matters  is  be- 
cause this  is  in  Its  own  enlightened  self- 
interest;  It  is  an  economic-political  entity 
with  a  large  and  growing  stake  in  an  open 
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trading  system.  The  prospective  new  mem- 
bers have  identical  Interests.  Even  in  the 
difficult  field  of  agriculture  the  decisions 
made  In  March  seem  to  turn  the  Community 
away  from  the.  If  not  hopeless,  certainly  in- 
finitely expensive  policy  of  Insuring  adequate 
farmer  income  solely  through  the  price 
mechanism. 

Why  then  the  popular  Impression  of  fric- 
tion and  growing  hostility  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Community?  In  addi- 
tion to  our  generally  prickly  attitude,  which 
I  have  described,  I  think  this  Impression 
comes  frc»n  the  excessive  attention  paid  by 
the  press — and  all  those  whose  gratification 
comes  from  crises — to  the  problems.  That  we 
have  them  no  one  will  deny.  But  it  would 
seem  to  me  wildly  romantic  to  think  that 
two  such  large,  complex  and  democratic  so- 
cieties as  the  Cmnmunlty  and  the  United 
States  would  not  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
have  a  considerable  agenda  of  difficult  and 
occasionally  bitter  points  of  contention.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  obligations  of  officials  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  keep  this  inevit- 
able aspect  of  our  life  together  in  proper 
and  quiet  perspective. 

As  a  source  of  difficulty  one  must  also 
identify  the  structure  of  the  Community  It- 
self and.  more  to  the  point.  Its  present  stage 
of  institutional  development.  On  many  of  the 
issues  that  concern  our  relations  I  am  con- 
vinced that  both  the  Commission  and  the 
Member  States  are  as  anxious  to  work  out 
aoluttons  as  are  we.  But  their  Internal  proc- 
esses are  Inherently  complicated  and  the 
path  from  problem  to  solution  frequently 
seems  endless.  It  Is  a  political  system  that 
can  make  decisions  only  with  difficulty  and 
to  unmake  or  modify  these  decisions  lays 
almost  Inhuman  demands  on  those  involved. 
It  Is  this  awareness,  not  unique  to  outside 
observers,  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  a 
Community  of  Ten  must  consider  ways  In 
which  routine  business  can  be  done  more 
easily,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those 
within  as  for  those  without.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  a  somewhat  similar 
criticism  can  be  levied  at  the  United  States, 
espteclally  with  regard  to  those  problems 
which  require  the  consent  of  our  Congress. 
We  too  have  the  capacity  to  baffle  the  out- 
sider and  to  confound  him  with  our  Insist- 
ence that  no  matter  the  merit  of  his  com- 
plaint there  just  Isn't  anything  to  be  done 
about  it. 

The  foregoing  point  is  not  one  to  pass  over 
as  a  somewhat  inconsequential  aspect  of  our 
relations,  nor  to  suppose  that  the  broad  polit- 
ical framework  and  Interests  are  so  powerful 
that  the  small  matters  in  the  course  of  events 
will  be  contained  or  drop  from  sight.  Unfor- 
tunately a  substantial  number  of  unsolved 
small  issues  could  erode  the  foxmdatlon  of 
the  partnership  we  both  desire  to  build. 

In  my  view  both  the  Community  and  the 
United  States  are  aware  of  this  danger.  Over 
the  last  year  or  so  the  Oommunlty  has  not 
only  taken  several  actions  designed  to  im- 
prove both  the  Sow  of  Information  about 
the  Common  Market  In  the  United  States  but 
also  to  flnd  means  of  dealing  more  effectively 
with  the  speciflc  problems  between  us  and  to 
discuss  regvilarly  the  whole  range  of  com- 
mon Interests.  Chancellor  Brandt,  Foreign 
Minister  Harmel  and  others  have  urged  that 
there  be  established  a  formal  mechanism  for 
regular  consultation,  as  has  the  Monnet  Ac- 
tion Committee  for  years.  We  have  now  what 
is  called  the  Samuels-Dahrendorf  Commit- 
tee which  meets  periodically,  not  lees  than 
twice  a  year,  for  the  widest  discussion  of  both 
general  and  specific  problems.  We  are  agreed 
that  while  the  mechanism  is  experimental. 
the  goal  of  closer  consultation  is  established. 
v 

With  events  moving  rapidly  in  Europe,  this 
is  certainly  the  moment  to  speculate  about 
the  future.  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  fore- 
cast anything  but  success  for  the  ctirrent 
enlargement   negotiations.   Not  only  do  the 
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widest  Interests  of  the  negotiating  parties 
seem  to  be  in  harmoDy  but  the  technical  is- 
sues to  be  settled  are  not  of  the  magnitude 
th»t  can  withstand  the  will  and  momentum 
that  are  now  evident.  Certainly  any  result 
other  than  success  would  be  a  disaster  of  In- 
calculable proportions  for  the  Oommunlty  It- 
self: for  the  four  applicants,  eq>eclally  for 
the  British  who  would  be  driven  back  on 
themselves  and  denied  the  opportunity  to 
join  with  their  fellow  Europeans  in  this  great 
pcdltlcal  aotlvlty — and,  I  would  add,  for  the 
entire  Western  world. 

Speculation  about  the  long  term  Is  always 
easier  than  the  immedlarte  future  in  which 
we  are  condemned  to  live.  In  ocmtemplation 
of  the  distant  future  we  are  spared  the  pas- 
sion that  goes  with  the  present.  And  our  long 
term  forecasts  are  also  quickly  and  kindly 
covered  by  the  duat  of  public  forgetfulnees. 
My  optimism  about  the  longer  term  develop- 
ment of  the  Community  and  American-Com- 
munity relations  stems  largely  from  a  convic- 
tion that  our  affairs  in  point  of  fact  are 
dominated  by  common  interests  and  common 
problems.  Certainly  more  ties  us  together 
than  drives  us  apart.  There  Is  also  the  past 
to  extn^Mlate. 

It  was  the  Kennedy  Round  that  demon- 
strated that  we  could  succeed  in  a  common 
effort  to  iHing  down  tariffs  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  impressive  trade  negotiation  In 
history.  This  is  concrete  evidence  of  our 
common  interest  in  a  liberal  International 
economic  system,  as  was  our  combined  seareh 
for  and  agreement  on  the  Special  Drawing 
Rights.  The  latter  is  evidence  of  our  conunon 
stake  in  an  effective  monetary  system.  We 
also  reached  agreement  on  the  desirability 
of  generalized  preferences  to  aid  the  less  de- 
veloped countries — with  the  Community  pre- 
pared to  introduce  its  own  scheme  in  July, 
well  in  advance  of  what  the  United  States 
can  do. 

These  examples  demonstrate  that  we  have 
found  it  pKissible  to  work  through  the  com- 
mon problems  to  solutions.  Many  more  prob- 
lems lie  ahead:  in  trade,  especially  agricul- 
ture—  a  field  dominated  by  the  most  Intrac- 
table social  and  political  elements;  In  finance; 
in  the  trade  aspects  of  environment  pro- 
grams; In  matters  regarding  the  multilateral 
corporation.  All  of  these  are  Issues  on  which 
it  is  Inevitable  that  men  of  good  will  may 
differ  on  the  facts  and  their  interpretation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  possible  solutions. 
Evidence  of  this  is  at  hand  In  the  current 
consideration  of  the  recent  monetary  crisis. 
As  CEA  Chairman  McCracken  said  In  Brus- 
sels the  other  day,  there  Is  little  to  be  gained 
in  addressing  the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  searching  for  the  devil  of  the  piece. 
What  Is  needed  in  this  area  Is  flrst  a  Com- 
munity examination  and  consensris  on  tbe 
problem  and  what  Community  action  should 
be  taken:  then  the  United  States'  expressed 
willingness  to  cooperate  can  be  brought  into 
play. 

VI 

While  the  long  term  may  look  promising 
even  though  the  problems  and  the  relations 
will  be  rough,  it  is  the  short  term  that  con- 
cerns me.  And  if  we  fail  to  deal  with  this  two 
or  four  year  transitional  period  wisely  there 
may  be  little  left  with  which  to  make  a 
future. 

One  truism  is  that  we  Inhabit  a  rapidly 
moving  and  developing  world,  which  creates 
problems  In  its  rush  towards  the  future.  At 
the  same  time  we  seem  to  be  at  a  peculiar 
moment  when  each  of  the  major  entitles  Is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  assume  or  even  to 
join  in  major  and  necessary  initiatives.  The 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  easily 
stated. 

As  far  as  tbe  United  States  is  concerned, 
I  have  sketched  in  some  of  the  picture.  There 
Is  a  deep  and  growing  feeling  in  America 
that  25  years  after  the  war's  end  it  Is  right 
and  proper  that  our  allies  pick  up  a  larger 
share  of  our  common  responsibUitles  for 
peace  and  security.  In  addition  to  our  diffl- 
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cult  Internal  economic  situation  we  are  ap- 
proaciilng  oiur  election  cycle.  Tbua  there  is  a 
confluense  of  attitudes  and  events  which 
makes  It  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  the  role  it  has  played  during  this 
post-war  period  of  developing  and  proposing 
the  lines  of  action  that  our  partners  might 
then  consider  with  us. 

The  EhiTopean  Commnnlty  has  Its  own  pre- 
oocupatlons.  The  most  demanding  of  which 
la  the  enJargement  negoUatlon.  Under  the 
most  optimistic  forecast  the  next  oouple  of 
years  will  be  taken  up  with  flniBMng  the 
negotiations,  ratlftcaUMi  and  then  the 
exceedingly  difficult  matter  oif  fitting  the  new 
members  into  an  inherently  complex  Inatltu- 
Uon.  one  which  the  six  members,  together, 
have  had  over  is  yean  learning  to  operate. 
Olven  her  strength  and  freedom  from  many 
of  ths  problems  confronting  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  one  might  hope  that 
Japan  could  provide  the  Initiative  and  the 
catalyst.  Reasonable  and  desirable  as  this 
may  be  I  fear  that  it  is  not  Ukely  to  happen 
in  the  critical  time  period  under  considera- 
tion. 

It  Is  against  this  enforced  period  of  inter- 
national Inactivity  that  one  has  to  measure 
the  dangers  present  in  an  atmosphere  of 
apprehenslcwi  in  the  face  of  the  momentous 
change  artslng  out  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
CkHnmunlty.  ThU  Is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
situation  for  Couelsm;  there  are  too  many 
Imponderables.  Too  much  can  go  wrong  in 
the  ^ort  term.  A  safe  passage  through  this 
transition  period  cannot  be  assumed  Inevit- 
able Just  l>ecau8e  the  long  term  benefits  to 
Us  all  are  so  promising. 

In  the  near  term  the  means  must  be  found 
to  keep  before  both  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans the  importance  and  the  goals  of  a  United 
Buiope  so  that  the  alarms  that  arise  from 
such  major  change  and  the  apprehensions 
that  spring  from  the  unknown  can  be  kept 
wtthln  bounds.  It  Is  also  Imperative  that  we 
find  the  wUl  and  the  means  to  solve  specific 
problems.  Neither  Europe  nor  the  United 
States  can  afford  the  agony  of  nagging  dis- 
putes, such  as  the  Issue  of  citrus  that  has 
hung  fire  now  for  over  six  months,  American 
rights  and  access  to  the  European  market 
have  been  injured  and  whUe  the  volume  of 
trade  Is  relatively  small  the  political  sensi- 
tivity of  thU  matter  to  us  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Com- 
munity Is  aware  of  these  considerations  and 
sincerely  pursues  an  answer.  But  the  answer 
Is  still  to  be  found. 

In  this  period  of  Immediate  passage  I  fear 
that  we  too  shall  make  our  contribution  to 
uncertainty.  The  manner  In  which  we  cope 
with  our  domeetlc  economic  problems  will 
oonUnue  to  have  strong  international  effects 
There  will  be  continuing  concern  about  the 
pressiu-es  In  the  United  States  whidi  wish  to 
Isolate  the  American  market  from  the  goods 
of  both  the  developing  world  and  our  indus- 
trial partners. 

And  the  Japanese  must  become  even  more 
aware,  and  act  on  this  awareness,  that  they 
cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  trade 
and  payments  system  while  not  applying  the 
same  rules  evenhandedly  to  their  trading 
partners. 

WhUe  It  may  not  be  feasible,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  to  mount  for  several  years  Inter- 
national negotiations  to  attack  the  economic 
problems  of  the  last  quarter  of  this  century 
It  should  be  possible  to  Initiate  serious  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  of  the  areas  such 
negotiations  might  cover  and  how  they  might 
proceed.  To  begin  this  preparatory  process 
would  be  a  signal  to  the  world  of  the  direc- 
tion the  major  nations  Intend  to  move  and 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  be  pushed  Into 
retreat  or  to  reversal  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic system  that  has  served  us  all  so  well. 
It  win  also  behoove  the  Community,  the 
applicants  and  those  nations  seeking  special 
arrangements  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
collateral  effects  of  possible  solutions.  A  Oom- 
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munlty  of  Ten — 350  million  people — dispos- 
ing of  over  40  percent  of  world  trade  are 
facts  of  such  weight  and  Importance  that  the 
Impact  of  these  developments  on  others  must 
be  a  matter  of  urgent  concern.  What  is  at 
stake  Is  the  fundamental  self-interest  of 
Europe. 

A  series  of  choices  is  before  Europe.  One  Is 
whether  the  enlargement  of  the  Community 
will  strengthen  or  tend  to  undermine  the 
existing  trade  and  payments  system?  The 
arrangeiments  made  with  those  nations  that 
have  decided  not  to  became  full  members  will 
bear  heavily  on  this  question.  The  decisions 
made  among  the  Europeans  will  have  either 
the  effect  of  widening  the  Atlantic  or  of  mak- 
ing It  a  more  effective  bridge  for  a  more  equal 
partnership.  The  course  of  events  will  turn 
largely  on  European  decisions. 

Finally.  Europe  must  bear  In  mind  the  ex- 
tent to  which  economic  friction  and  con- 
flict send  waves  which  rock  other  interests. 
After  all  It  was  the  European  currency  crisis 
and  the  arguable  role  of  the  dollar  that  pre- 
cipitated the  most  recent  sweeping  debate  In 
our  Senate  r^ardlng  NATO  forces.  There  Is  a 
body  of  significant  American  opinion  that  has 
become  Increasingly  insistent  that  the  United 
States  must  get  a  fair  break  on  trade  op- 
portunities or  countervailing  action  In  the 
poUtlccU  or  defense  areas  should  be  taken. 
This  Is  all  part  of  the  evidence  of  an  Ameri- 
can desire  to  see  a  new  and  more  equitable 
sharing  of  responslblUtlee. 

vn 

As  a  final  word.  I  Should  like  to  be  entirely 
clear  on  one  thing.  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  nor 
have  I  Intended  this  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
pessimistic  assessment.  I  entirely  share  the 
forecast  of  President  Pompidou,  Prime  Min- 
ister Heath,  Roy  Jenkins  and  many  others 
that  Eiirope  la  on  the  eve  of  a  truly  historic 
development.  I  am  also  convinced  that  If 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States  give  care- 
ful and  responsible  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  transition  period  then  we  can  also  be 
assured  that  America  will  continue  to  offer 
Its  firm  support  to  this  great  political  ex- 
periment. 

In  fact  I  would  plead  for  a  general  return 
to  optimism,  that  sights  be  lifted  well  beyond 
the  most  Immediate,  most  mean  and,  all  too 
frequently,  the  most  utterly  depressing  bones 
of  economic  contention.  The  wringing  of 
hands  over  these  Issues  and  a  fretful  brood- 
ing over  what  the  future  may  hold  need  not 
be  the  accepted  mood  of  our  times.  The  worst 
does  not  have  to  happen.  Nor  does  ignorance 
have  any  inherent  right  to  prevail  over  un- 
derstanding. This  would  seem  a  proper  mo- 
ment for  hope,  for  a  degree  of  patience,  cer- 
tainly for  perspective  and.  within  this,  an 
honest  appreciation  of  what  the  free  world, 
especially,  the  "good  Europeans"  have  ac- 
complished. 
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Common  Maxkxt  Neabs  MATuarrT 
(By  Stephen  Klaldman) 

The  Common  Market  began  as  a  union  of 
the  occupied  and  the  defeated,  and  from  the 
ashes  rose  the  phoenix — after  a  respectable 
grace  period. 

The  original  six  member  nation's — such 
seemingly  strange  bedfellows — were  amen- 
able to  new  directions  In  European  develop- 
ment largely  because  they  all  had  been  laid 
waste  by  war. 

They  began  their  comeback  on  U.S.  credit 
and  by  Jan.  1,  1958.  when  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  came  into  existence,  they 
were  ready  to  set  their  own  course 

Germany  and  Italy  lost  the  war.  Prance 
and  the  Benelux  countries  were  ravaged.  But 
together  In  1971  they  constitute  a  major 
force  In  the  world. 

And  the  community's  economic  and  polit- 
ical power  wUl  grow  In  the  1970b  with  the 
expected  addition  of  Britain,  Ireland.  Norway 
and  Denmark. 


The  enlarged  Common  Market  will  have 
a  total  population  of  close  to  300  million  and 
a  gross  national  product  of  more  than  $600 
million. 

That  compares  with  current  VS.  and  So- 
viet populations  of  207  million  and  246  mil- 
lion respecUvely,  and  QNP  figure  of  close  to 
a  trillion  dollars  for  the  United  States  and 
half  that  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Conunon  Market  was  conceived  to  fos- 
ter European  economic  and  political  strength 
In  a  world  of  emerging  superpowers  and  to 
contain  postwar  Germany. 

The  extent  to  which  Germany  has  bssn 
contained  is  not  quantifiable  and  the  degree 
of  political  cooperation  has  been  miniirni_ 
but  progress  toward  economic  union  (and 
the  strength  therein  Implied)  can  be  meas- 
ured against  the  Common  Market's  own 
standard. 

The  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  established  the 
community,  provided  for  progress  toward  Its 
goals  through  transitional  stage*.  The  m«.in 
alms  were  to  be  achieved  In  three  stages  of 
four  years  each.  Fifteen  years  was  set  as  the 
limit  where  extensions  were  necessary. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  the 
following: 

Elimination  of  duties  and  tariffs  within  the 
community. 

Elstabllshment  of  a  common  policy  on  ex- 
ternal tariffs. 

Establishment  of  a  common  agricultural 
policy. 

Provisions  for  the  free  flow  of  labor  and 
capital  within  the  community. 

Of  the  four  key  categories  listed  above,  the 
only  one  that  still  represents  a  major  prob- 
lem is  the  free  flow  of  capital. 

Internal  duties  were  fully  abolished  as  of 
mid-1968.  That  means  that  goods  can  move 
freely  from  one  country  to  another  within 
the  community.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
limits  on  the  quantity  of  goods  that  can  be 
shipped  from  country  to  country  within  the 
community. 

Common  external  tariffs  have  also  been  In 
effect  since  1968. 

A  common  agricultural  policy  also  exists 
In  principle  and  applies  in  fact  to  about  95 
per  cent  of  the  community's  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

FARM  POLICT 

Farm  policy  has  been  one  of  the  most  dlf- 
flcult  areas  for  the  community  because  agri- 
cultural efficiency  and  the  role  of  govern- 
ments In  suport  of  farmers  varies  so  widely 
from  country  to  country. 

It  was  a  mind-boggling  task  to  work  out 
a  system  of  external  tariffs  that  would  be 
equitable  for  a  poverty-level  dirt  farmer  in 
the  Italian  Mezzoglorno  and  a  prosperous 
Dutch  dairy  farmer  and  not  wreak  havoc  with 
food  prices  throughout  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

An  Intricate  system  of  variable  levies  ap- 
plied at  the  borders  was  devised  along  with 
the  so-called  green  dollar,  and  agricultural 
unit  of  exchange  pegged  to  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  doUar. 

Because  the  community  has  developed  an 
Imperfect  common  agricultural  policy,  its 
Brussels  headquarters  has  become  the  focus 
of  dissent  for  frustrated  farmers. 

The  result  of  recent  demonstrations  In 
which  thousands  of  angry  farmers  from  Com- 
mon Market  Countries  drove  their  tractors 
through  the  streets  of  the  Belgian  capital 
has  been  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
structural  reform.  This  means  essentially  two 
things — to  raise  the  efficiency  of  those  who 
remain  on  the  land  and  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  farmers. 

In  principle  labor  is  already  flowing  freely 
from  country  to  country.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  Common  Market  countries  are  able 
to  provide  emplojrment  for  virtually  all  of 
their  own  workers.  In  fact,  some  of  them, 
such  as  France  and  Germany,  even  import 
labor  from  outside  the  community. 
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An  Italian  who  chooses  to  work  in  France 
Is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  consid- 
erations given  a  Frenchman — from  the  sim- 
ple right  to  work  to  welfare  beneflts  and  the 
right  to  hold  union  office.  At  the  same  time 
he  does  not  lose  his  claim  to  Italian  social 
security  and  other  benefits  should  he  return 
to  Italy. 

No  one  Is  prepared  to  say,  however,  that 
should  there  be  unemployment  in  France  or 
the  Netherlands  that  an  Italian  construction 
worker  would  have  fair  chance  to  get  a  Job 
sought  by  a  Frenchman  or  Dutchman.  The 
point  would  hold  true,  of  course,  no  matter 
which  countries  were  chosen  to  exemplify  it. 

LABOB  BXNERTS 

The  nmjor  concern  at  the  moment  in  the 
area  of  labor  is  the  standardization  of  wel- 
fare or  fringe  benefits,  which  vary  widely 
from  member  country  to  member  country. 

The  free  fiow  of  capital  within  the  com- 
munity probably  represents  the  major  stum- 
bling block  to  true  economic  unity.  "If  a 
Frenctunan  could  put  all  his  m<mey  in  Ger- 
oiany  or  a  German  all  his  money  In  Prance," 
a  French  diplomat  said  recently,  "then  there 
would  be  no  more  problems." 

That  is  not  the  case  now,  however,  and  It 
probably  won't  be  the  case  until  sometime 
after  1980. 

Countries  in  the  community  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  common  currency  to  facili- 
tate the  free  flow  of  capital,  but  they  disagree 
on  what  the  basis  for  that  currency  should 
be. 

A  first  step  toward  monetary  unity  has 
been  agreed  upon  in  principle,  but  action  has 
been  suspended  until  the  German  mark  and 
Dutch  guilder  cease  to  float. 

When  those  currencies  are  once  again 
firmly  linked  to  the  dollar,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  will  reduce  the  percentages  that 
their  currencies  are  permitted  to  fluctuate 
on  either  side  of  the  dollar,  a  process  that 
will  ease  the  transltlcn  to  a  uniform  commu- 
nity currency. 

Guidelines  are  also  being  established  for 
coordination  of  monetary  and  credit  policies 
among  the  central  banks  of  the  member 
nations. 

There  are  other  major  unresolved  prob- 
lems in  the  areas  of  Industrial  and  techno- 
logical cooperation,  but  they  are  probably 
less  difficult  to  solve  than  the  monetary  ques- 
tion. 

Part  of  the  strength  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  been  In  the  flexibility  of  its  institu- 
tions ai  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 
The  meet  important  of  these  are  the  Euro- 
pean Commlsslcn  and  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. 

The  commission,  wh'ch  is  a  supranational 
body,  initiates  legislation,  and  the  Council 
which  represents  the  individual  member 
states,  determines  whether  that  legislation 
will  be  carried  out. 

Decisions  in  the  Council  are  taken  on  a 
weighted  majority  basis,  except  on  important 
questions,  which  must  be  decided  unani- 
mously. 

There  is  also  a  Parliament,  whose  influence 
at  present  is  negligible,  and  a  Court  of  Jiis- 
tice  that  adjudicates  disputes  within  the 
community  and  advises  member  countries  in- 
volved In  actions  involving  third  parties. 

The  Common  Market  is  closely  allied  with 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and 
Euratom  and  they  known  Jointly  as  the 
European  Communities. 

The  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  which 
went  into  effect  in  1952,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Robert  Schumann  and  Jean  Mon- 
net  of  Prance,  was  the  prototype  for  the 
Common  Market. 

Although  the  Common  Market  is  specifi- 
cally an  economic  grouping  under  the  Rome 
Treaty,  it  was  conceived  with  more  than  the 
seed  of  a  hope  that  it  would  shape  the  new 
political  structure  of  Europe. 
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Political  coordination  has  been  slow  in 
coming,  but  community  foreign  mlnistws  are 
now  consulting  regularly  and  within  the  last 
monthy  they  Issued  their  first  Joint  policy 
statement. 

TfaBt  the  COMmon  Market  works  as  an  eco- 
nomic entity  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  Whether 
it  is  the  political  futiuv  of  Europe  is  an  open 
question. 


EFFORT  TO  BAN  ARMY  SPYING 
HELD  "MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTH- 
ISQ" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing plodded  through  countless  turgid 
and  soporlflc  judicial  opinions  in  the 
last  20  years,  it  was  indeed  refreshing 
to  read  recently  the  opinion  of  a  U.S. 
district  court  judge  in  Illinois  regard- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  Army  spying. 

When  too  many  judges  apparently 
believe  that  being  selected  to  write  the 
opinion  in  a  case  is  an  invitation  for 
them  to  give  us  in  addition  their  opin- 
ion on  a  host  of  irrelevant  topics,  this 
brief  but  amusing  decision  stands  r  ut  for 
its  brevity  and  wit.  But  while  written 
in  a  light-hearted  vein,  the  opinion  is 
sound,  and  I  believe  my  coUeagues  may 
enjoy  reading  it. 

District  Judge  Austin,  the  author  of 
the  opinion,  claims  that  the  world's  old- 
est profession  is  sps^ing,  contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief  that  another  profession  car- 
ries that  distinction.  He  traces  the  origin 
of  spying  back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Polking  fun  at  the  "gigantic  Washing- 
ton bureaucratic  boondoggle"  responsi- 
ble for  military  Intelligence  activities, 
the  court  holds  that  plaintiffs — the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  oth- 
ers— failed  to  establish  that  the  Army's 
surveillance  activities  had  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  freedom  of  speech. 

The  court  states  that  the  "chief  bene- 
ficiary of  military  intelligence  has  been 
newspaper  circulation"  and  adds  that 
"unquestionably  the  first  appointment  of 
all  ancient  Pharaohs  weis  a  papyrus  clip- 
per." And  commenting  on  the  evidence 
presented  in  the  case,  the  court  con- 
cludes that  Shakespeare's  plasms  "A  Com- 
edy of  Errors"  and  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  aptly  describe  the  evidence 
presented  in  the  case. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  syllabi  and 
text  of  the  optnion : 

AMERICAN     CrVIL    UBTRTTES    UNION     ET    AL. 

V. 

CXNCaAL,  WILLIAM  C.    WESTMORELAND,  CHIXr  OF 

STAJT,     UNITKD    STATXS     ARMY,     ET    AL.     NO.     70C 

3191 

TJNrrXD     STATK3    DISTRICT    COURT,     N.D. 
ILLINOIS,    JAN.    S.    1971 

Action  against  Army  for  declaratory  judg- 
ment and  injunctive  relief  with  respect  to 
Army's  spying.  The  District  Court.  Austin. 
J.,  held  that  plaintiffs  failed  to  establish  that 
Army's  spying  bad  chilling  effect  on  freedom 
of  speech.  The  Court  also#  held  that  evidence 
produced  did  not  warrant  a  preliminary  or  a 
permanent  injunction  to  limit  surveillance 
by  Army  or  an  order  that  remnants  of  what- 
ever files  Army  stUl  held  be  destroyed. 
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Complaint  dismissed. 

1.  United  SUtes — 28:  The  Administration 
has  right  to  use  all  facilities  available  to  It  to 
fiUfill  oath  to  protect  and  defend  Constitu- 
tion and  preserve  Constitution  from  all 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic. 

2.  Declaratory  Judgment — 345 — Injunc- 
tion—128:  Plaintiffs  failed  to  establish  that 
Army's  spying  had  chiUlng  effect  on  freedom 
of  speech.  In  proceeding  brought  against 
Army  for  declaratory  Judgment  and  injunc- 
tive relief. 

3.  Injunction — 128,  147:  Evidence  pro- 
duced with  respect  to  Army's  spying  did  not 
warrant  a  preliminary  or  a  permanent  in- 
junction to  limit  surveillance  by  Army  or  an 
order  that  remnants  of  whatever  files  Army 
still  held  be  destroyed. 

William  J.  Bauer,  U.S.  Atty.,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Alexander  Pollkoff,  Joel  J.  Sprayregen, 
Chicaigo,  111.,  for  ACLU. 

Bernard  Welsberg  and  Thomas  Todd, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  ACLU. 

Bernard  Welsberg  and  Thomas  Todd, 
Chicago,  m..  for  plaintiffs. 

Austin.  District  Judge. 

There  has  been  a  cliche,  or  an  accepted 
statement  from  the  past  that  a  certain  pro- 
fession is  known  as  the  world's  oldest  pro- 
fession. I  question  that.  I  think  the  world's 
oldest  profession  is  spying,  and  it  sitarted  In 
the  Garden  of  Eden  when  somebody  was 
looking  and  saw  Eve  eat  the  apple.  And  then 
Cain  started  spying  on  Abel. 

Spying  goes  back  to  antiquity,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testament,  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

I  think  what  has  been  conceded  as  the 
world's  oldest  profession  must  at  least  3rleld 
first  place  to  spying,  and,  of  course,  it  has 
been  carried  down  from  that  time  at  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time.  It  has  had 
Its  advocates.  Judas,  Mark  Anthony,  Nathan 
Hale,  and  I  suspect  that  maybe  Mr.  O'Brien, 
in  going  around  the  country,  saw  so  many 
statues  of  Nathan  Hale  that  he  might  have 
thought  maybe  there  will  be  one  some  day 
for  John  M.  O'Brien  as  a  superspy  of  all 
tUne — Mats  Harl.  Edith  Cavell,  Richard  Phil- 
brick,  counterspy,  the  neighborhood  curtain 
peakers  that  are  watching  as  their  neighbors 
go  by  to  see  what  kind  of  shape  they  are  in 
or  who  they  are  taking  home  with  them  that 
day.  They  exist  on  your  block  and  they  exist 
on  my  block  and  have  for  many  years  and 
will  continue  to  exist. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  possibility  t^at 
maybe  if  somebody  drops  out  of  Mission 
Impossible  it  might  leave  an  opening  for  a 
new  actor,  a  new  good-looking  actor. 

{1|  There  is  no  question  that  the  admin- 
istration has  a  right  to  use  an  the  faellitteE 
available  to  the  administration  to  try  and 
fulfill  the  oath  that  was  taken  to  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  from  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  I.  at  this  time,  strive  as  I  have 
endeavored  to.  have  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining that  there  has  been  any  violation  of 
anybody's  oonatituttonal  rights. 

The  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Ninth  have  been 
abandoned.  We  are  now  down  to  the  First 
Amendment,  the  chilling  effect  of  this  ac- 
tivity on  someone's  freedom  of  speteh. 

If  there  has  been  anything  dlscloeed  by 
what  we  have  beard  here  for  the  past  week. 
If  we  muat  rely  on  Army  Intelligence,  that 
there  will  be  no  seven  days  In  May  In  this 
country,  a  man  on  a  white  horse  will  never 
arrive. 

This  evidence  indicates  that  typical,  gigan- 
tic Washington  bureaucratic  boondoggle. 
Military  Intelligence  is  the  Army's  WPA,  Its 
leaf-rakers,  its  shovel-leaners,  and  paper- 
shuffiers.  It  has  revealed  that  there  are  too 
many  Colonel  Throttlebottotns,  Major  Ash- 
tired — regional  ^>ecial  Operations  Officer 
Fumbles  and  uncontrollable  special  agents 
Bumbles  seducing  unwitting  bartenders  to 
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assist  In  this  threatening,  menacing  assem- 
blage of  Keystone  Cops. 

The  chief  beneficiary  of  military  Intelli- 
gence has  been  newsp>aper  circulation. 

The  chief  menace  has  been  the  Increase 
In  air  pollution  from  burning  newspapers 
from  which  has  been  extracted,  for  dossiers, 
valuable  secretive  bits  of  common  knowledge 
available  to  all  who  can  read. 

I  think  unquestionably  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  all  ancient  Pharaohs  was  a  papyrus 
clipper,  and  that  has  gone  down  from  that 
day  to  this  through  all  of  the  bureaucratic 
assemblages  on  the  local,  state  and  national 
level. 

I  hope  that  thoee  who  have  testified  and 
swore  that  they  were  chilled  by  the  Army 
surveillance  have  been  warmed  by  the  revel- 
ations In  this  hearing.  I  am  still  confused 
and  bemused  and  puzzled  as  to  why  one  of 
the  witnesses.  Mr.  Miller,  who  admitted 
reading  the  same  clippings  In  his  file  In  the 
sanctity  of  his  office,  why  doing  this  there 
had  no  effect  on  his  thermometer.  I  think 
perhaps  he  read  and  re-read  them  because 
they  tended  to  warm  the  cockles  of  his  heart. 

This  clipping  business  Is  a  national  past- 
time  of  all  of  thoee  who  have  some  desire  to 
see  themselves  In  print. 

(211  find  that  while  there  is  no  violation 
proved  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
of  the  violation  of  any  constitutional  rights, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  In  hiring  people  to  perform 
the  duties  that  were  performed  as  revealed 
by  the  evidence  In  this  case,  and  this  Is  not 
limited  merely  to  one  branch  of  the  federal 
government,  It  Is  not  limited,  based  on  my 
experience,  to  all  branches  of  the  federal 
government,  all  of  whom  have  papyrus  paper 
clippers  to  preserve  for  posterity  and  their 
grandchildren  their  Importance  while  they 
occupied  the  federal  scene. 

There  has  been  much  made  of  the  fact  that 
last  June  there  was  a  great  burning  in  Wash- 
ington or  here,  which  also  tended  to  pollute 
the  air,  but  I  don't  think  that  It  was  because 
anybody  thought  that  anyone's  constitution- 
al rights  were  violated.  Perhaps  there  were 
some  running  for  public  office  last  fall  that 
thought  that  this  might  affect  their  chances 
of  their  candidacy,  or  maybe  they  wished  to 
conceal  this  boondoggle  that  I  have  hereto- 
fore referred  to. 

The  Court  denies  the  request  for  a  declara- 
tory Judgment. 

|31  The  Court  finds  that  the  Army,  for 
whatever  reason,  has  sought  to  eliminate 
from  their  files  this  mountain  of  paper.  I 
feel  unable  to  restrain  any  agency  whose  Job 
It  Is  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion to  limit  their  activities.  Only  the  thin- 
skinned,  and  I  have  had  no  thin-skinned  wit- 
nesses testify  before  me  In  this  case,  could 
have  any  chill  as  a  result  of  the  evidence 
that  has  been  disclosed  In  this  courtroom 

Foot  surveillance — I  don't  know  whether 
that  la  done  In  three-qiiarter  time  or  how 
It  Is  done,  but  It  Is  rldlcvUous.  but  It  is  a 
term  that  tends  to  glamorize  a  spy  4»ho  has 
been  looking  at  too  many  statues,  statues  of 
Nathan  Hale. 

The  request  for  a  preliminary  and  a  per- 
manent Injunction  to  limit  that  surveillance 
Is  denied. 

The  request  to  destroy  the  remnants  of 
whatever  files  still  remain  is  denied. 

I  think  Shakespeare,  at  the  time  that  he 
wrote  some  of  his  yarns,  may  have  contem- 
plated that  this  case  might  come  up  and 
named  two  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  evidence 
that  has  been  disclosed  here,  one  was  "A 
Comedy  of  Errors"  and  the  other  was  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing." 

That  Is  the  findings  of  the  Court,  that  Is 
the   decision   of   the   Court. 

We  will  stand  adjourned.  Mr    Marshal. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMITTEE 
OP  CATHOLICS,  PROTESTANTS, 
AND  JEWS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  onf  of  the 
finest  organizations  in  America,  dedi- 
cated to  extending  areas  of  agreement, 
and  reducing  tensions,  emotions,  and 
bigotry,  is  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  In- 
cluded in  the  membership  of  this  unusual 
and  wonderful  organization  are  out- 
standing persons  in  all  walks  of  human 
activity  who  are  constantly  waging  the 
fight  for  good  and  against  evil.  Our  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  the 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  has  been  a  member  of  its  ex- 
ecutive committee  since  its  inception  in 
1934. 

In  addition  to  extending  areas  of 
agreement  and  understanding  among 
our  people,  this  committee  has  many 
other  excellent  activities:  such  as,  the 
Lincoln  Filene  Center,  Tufts  University. 
Brandeis  University  Three  Chapel  Pro- 
gram, the  Human  Relations  Center  at 
Boston  University,  the  Institute  of  Hu- 
man Science  Program  at  Boston  College, 
the  Annual  Junior  Good  Will  Dinner  for 
the  young  men  who  attend  the  public 
and  parochial  schools  of  Boston. 

In  addition,  this  committee  has  dis- 
tributed many  thousands  of  copies  of 
educational  material  to  schoolteachers 
and  heads  of  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Its  general  aims  and  purposes  are: 
first,  to  sponsor  good  wUl  work  in  the 
general  community  of  Greater  Boston: 
second,  to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  representative  citizens  can  en- 
dorse the  basic  democratic  principle  of 
good  will  among  men  of  different  faiths 
and  different  racial  origins;  third,  to 
bring  out  and  emphasize  the  many  fine 
things  which  citizens  of  different  faiths 
have  in  common;  and  fourth,  to  encour- 
age and  support  those  forces  in  the  com- 
munity which  generate  in  the  individual 
a  respect  for  validity  and  dignity  of  each 
other  individual's  particular  religious 
faith,  with  no  qualifications  or  reserva- 
tions based  upon  racial  origins. 

The  committee  operates  without  any 
paid  personnel,  does  not  have  an  office 
or  personal  telephone  listing.  The  work 
since  its  inception  has  been  carried  on 
by  Ben  G.  Shapiro,  founder  and  secre- 
tary- of  the  committee  since  its  begin- 
ning. 

The  first  dinner  was  held  in  May  1934 
with  an  attendance  of  221  persons.  This 
year  the  dinner  was  held  on  May  20.  1971, 
at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  with  nearly 
1,200  persons  in  attendance.  The  pro- 
gram was  televised  by  "WNAC-TV  where 
it  was  estimated  that  several  hundred 
viewers  saw  the  program.  This  is  the  17th 
year  that  WNAC-TV  has  provided  the 
time  to  carry  the  entire  program. 
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This  year's  dinner  honored  the  follow- 
ing three  distinguished  Americans: 

The  Most  Reverend  Humberto  8. 
Medeiros,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Boston. 

Louis  Nizer,  attorney,  author,  humani- 
tarian. 

Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

This  year's  toastmaster  was  Joseph  P. 
Healey.  president,  Middlesex  Bank,  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  the  remarks 
of  Thomas  J.  Qalligan,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  Committee,  Cacholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews:  remarks  by  Jo- 
seph P.  Healey,  toastmaster;  remarks  of 
Francis  Frederico,  a  student  of  St.  Dom- 
inic Savio  High  School,  East  Boston,  rep- 
resenting the  150  yoimg  men  who  at- 
tended the  20th  Annual  Junior  Good  Will 
EUnner  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Committee,  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews,  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Red 
Sox:  a  telegram  sent  to  the  dinner  by  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States:  the  report  of  the 
secretary,  Ben  G.  Shapiro;  the  address  of 
Archbishop  Humberto  S.  Medeiros,  D.D.; 
Louis  Nizer  and  Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son: copies  of  the  citations  which  were 
presented  to  Archbishop  Medeiros  by 
Sidney  R.  Rabb,  vice  chairman,  Massa- 
chusetts Committee,  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews:  citation  presented  to 
Louis  Nizer  by  Edward  B.  Hanify.  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee,  Massa- 
chusetts Committee,  Catholics.  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews  and  citation  presented  to 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  by  Joseph  L.  Tauro, 
member  of  the  executive  committee, 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews;  Gov.  Francis  W. 
Sargent,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee.  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews,  brought  the  greetings  of 
the  Commonwealth:  Rev.  Jchn  Zanetos, 
Dean,  Greek  Cathedral,  delivered  the  in- 
vocation and  Rabbi  Albert  S,  Goldstein, 
D.D.,  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom.  Brookline, 
delivered  the  invocation;  Curt  Gowdy, 
nationally  renowned  sportscaster  and 
Peabody  Award  recipient,  introduced  the 
four  head  tables. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Opening  Remarks 
(By  Thomas  J.  GalUgan.  Jr.) 

Reverend  Clergy,  Your  Excellency  Arch- 
bishop Medeiros.  Secretary  Richardson,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests;  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

It  Is  my  pleasure  as  chairman  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews  to  welcome  you  to  our  Thirty- 
Fourth  Annual  Dinner.  I  have  attended  these 
meetings  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  being  In  the  company  of  Con- 
cerned Citizens — ^the  mark  of  our  honorees 
tonight. 

Today,  even  though  the  term  Concerned 
Citizen  may  sometimes  be  used  to  mask  an 
enterprise  or  a  movement  of  dubious  merit, 
all  of  us  must  be  concerned  If  our  society  Is 
to  survive,  let  alone  prosper. 

And  we  must  be  concerned  not  Just  In  the 
narrower  sense  of  looking  out  for  ourselves, 
our  Immediate  family  or  neighborhood.  To- 
day, when  the  Moon  Is  only  a  few  hours  away 
— when  the  destruction  of  the  planet  Is  one 
false  move  away — mankind  as  never  before 
must  learn  to  live  as  brothers. 
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We  must  no  longer  ask,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  The  answer  to  that  pbiloeophlcal 
question  Is  written  large  and  bold  on  the 
walls  of  our  Nation's  slums. 

Concern  for  one  another  must,  at  this 
Juncture  In  history,  occupy  a  high  place  on 
our  priorities — or  in  the  phrase  of  Secretary 
Richardson's  boss  in  Washington — a  strategic 
part  of  our  game  plan. 

We  must,  as  Ben  Franklin  once  said  In  an- 
other context,  hang  together  or  we  shall  all 
hang  separately.  We  must  clean  up  the  air 
we  breathe.  We  must  rebuild  our  cities  where, 
far  too  often,  living  has  become  toarely  toler- 
able for  many  of  those  who  dwell  there.  And 
we  must  do  these  things  soon,  for  the  clock 
Is  running  out — the  game  has  limits  In  time 
—and  the  game  plan  must  be  tailored  to 
those  limits. 

There  can  be  no  easy  answers  to  the  many 
and  varied  problems  we  face — as  there  are  no 
easy  answers  to  the  problems  we  face  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  business  executives. 

The  English  poet  Alexander  Pope  said,  "A 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  All  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have 
seen  the  truth  of  this  demonstrated  In  some 
great  public  emergency.  People  forget  their 
private  problems  and  disagreements — and 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  pull  to- 
gether for  the  common  good.  This  Is  the 
Concerned  Citizen  at  his  best. 

The  point  is  that  when  something  has  to 
be  done — it  can  be  done.  And,  going  back  to 
the  reason  behind  the  existence  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  of  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews — that  something  that  must 
be  done  is  to  spread  more  widely  the  doc- 
trine of  the  brotherhood  of  man — the  doc- 
trine of  the  Concerned  Citizen,  no  longer 
concerned  for  the  narrower  sphere  that 
served  In  simpler  times — but  concerned  for 
Humanity,  for  the  Space  Ship  Earth  we  all 
are  riding  In. 

Not  everything  can  be  done  all  at  once. 
But  if  each  person  or  group  will  do  the  Job 
that  best  suits  his  talents,  then  we  shall 
have  made  a  good  beginning.  The  aim  of  the 
CPJ  group — of  which  this  dinner  is  a  yearly 
summing  up — Is  to  foster  brotherhood.  In 
so  doing  we  are  contributing  our  mite  to  the 
game  plan  ...  we  are  showing  our  concern 
for  the  problem  that  face  Society.  And  in 
helping  to  solve  those  problems,  Eklucatlon 
must  play  a  leading  role. 

For  it  Is  through  education  that  our  So- 
ciety has  Its  greatest  hope.  I  believe  Con- 
fucius summed  It  up  best  when  he  said: 

"If  you  want  Immediate  results — plant  rice 
If  you   want   results   in   ten   years — plant 

bamboo. 
But  If  you  want  results  that  will  last  a 

lifetime — educate  men." 

With  us  tonight  Is  a  man  and  a  business 
associate  of  mine  who  will  serve  as  our  Toast- 
master.  His  contributions  to  business  and 
public  life  are  many,  but  equally  noteworthy 
is  his  dedication  and  the  hours  of  hard  work 
he  has  put  In  both  as  an  educator  and  more 
recently  as  a  guiding  light  In  the  expansion 
program  at  this  Commonwealth's  very  own 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

Banker-Lawyer-Teacher-Publlc  Servant — 
he  can  answer  to  all  these.  But  tonight  we 
welcome  him  because  he  is  truly  a  Concerned 
Citizen. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  turn  the 
proceedings  over  to  my  friend  and  yours,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics.  Protes- 
tants and  Jews;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts;  and  President. 
Middlesex  Bank — Joseph  P.  Healey. 


Remasks  bt  Bkn  O.  Shapiro 
Gentlemen  of  the  clergy,  Oovemor  Sargent, 
our  guests  of  honor,  distinguished   guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen : 
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Welcome,  my  friends,  to  the  thirty-fourth 
annual  good  will  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  Catholics,  Proteetants  and  Jews. 

Our  committee  is  dedicated  to  a  conviction 
that  each  person  shotad  have  the  right  to 
grow,  to  achieve  and  to  participate  up  to 
the  limit  of  his  or  her  natural  abilities.  It 
seeks  to  remove  social  barriers  to  the  growth, 
achievement  and  participation  of  people, 
particularly  barriers  which  differentiate  their 
rights  according  to  their  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin. 

For  the  past  34  years  the  committee  has 
conducted  these  annual  dinners  to  honor  in- 
dividuals who,  we  believe,  have  worked  to 
achieve  these  goals.  I  can  say  honestly  that 
each  of  these  dinners  has  been  most  mean- 
ingful to  me.  They  are  meaningful  be- 
cause, in  accepting  our  awards,  the  recip- 
ients have  honored  us  and  have  recon- 
firmed the  value  of  these  goals.  You — 
the  people  In  this  hall  tonight — are  also  very 
meaningful  to  me  because  you  represent  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
dignity  of  all  of  our  neighbors  and  fellow 
human  beings,  wherever  we  find  them. 

Our  committee  has  over  the  past  34  years 
supported  the  dignity  of  Individuals  and  In- 
stitutions. We  are  happy  that  we  can  share 
in  the  work  of  other  organizations  to  whom 
we  have  given  our  support  such  as — 

The  Lincoln  Filene  Center  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity; 

The  Human  Relations  Center  at  Boston 
University; 

The  Institute  of  Human  Sciences  at  Boston 
College;  and 

The  Three  Chapels  at  Brandeis  University. 

During  the  past  34  years  more  than  1500 
students  representing  the  area  colleges  and 
Universities  have  been  our  guests. 

For  the  past  20  years  more  than  3000 
young  men  representing  our  public  and 
parochial  high  schools  have  been  our  guests 
at  our  annual  Junior  good  will  dinner,  and 
to  say  that  we  are  proud  of  them  Is  under- 
stating a  fact. 

Our  future  lies  with  the  young  generation, 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  In  them  now  we 
see  their  dlnglty,  their  concern,  their  bro- 
therhood, their  openness.  The  times  we  live 
in  may  be  confusing  and  cantankerous,  for 
no  one  says  or  believes  we  live  in  a  perfect 
society,  but  I  have  hope  in  the  future. 

In  cloeing  let  me  paraphrase  one  of  the 
alms  and  purposes  of  our  committee: 

We  believe  in  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  thoee  youths  In  the  community  which 
generate  In  the  Individual  a  respect  for  the 
validity  and  dignity  of  each  Individual's  par- 
ticular religious  faith,  with  no  qualifications 
or  reservations  based  upon  race,  color,  creed 
or  national  origin.  That,  I  believe.  Is  why  we 
are  here  tonight. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  Joseph  P.  Healey 
Welcome  to  the  34th  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commltttee  of  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants and  Jews.  We  Join  here  tonight  to 
continue  the  tradition  of  public  witness  to 
the  ideals  of  brotherhood.  We  Join  also  to 
honor  our  distinguished  guesu  whose  lives 
reflect  a  dedication  to  these  Ideals. 

More  than  three  decades  ago  a  group  of 
citizens  of  this  community  had  the  courage 
and  understanding  to  say  aloud.  "Yes.  I  am 
my  brother's  keeper."  Those  were  days  when 
the  nation  was  more  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic rights  than  clvU  rights  and  ecumen- 
ism was  a  concept  little  understood  and 
rarely  Implemented. 

Much  has  happened  In  thirty-four  years. 
The  Congress  and  the  courts  have  broadened 
the  base  of  true  citizenship  to  Include  all 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  national  origin. 
Churches  have  opened  their  doors  and  their 
hearts  to  each  other.  It  is  now  more  fashion- 
able  and   more   comfortable   to   be   tolerant 
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In  matters  Involving  civil  rights  or  reUgious 
expression. 

But  It  Is  a  false  comfort  to  state  Individual 
rights  and  freedoms  in  legal  terms  rather 
than  human  terms.  We  can  no  more  legislate 
brotherhood  than  we  can  legislate  morality. 
The  times  call  for  dedicated  activists  caught 
up  In  the  spirit  of  the  laws  which  declare 
the  essential  dignity  of  every  person. 

Even  our  enlightened  self-interest  points 
out  this  course.  With  population  exploding, 
value-systems  changing,  community  ties 
loosening  and  many  of  our  young  people  in 
rebellion,  there  are  no  tight  little  Islands 
to  which  we  can  retreat.  We  are  Ineluctably 
a  part  of  this  world  in  ferment — will  it  or 
not.  If  It  Is  to  be  truly  a  better  place  for 
our  children  we  must  begin  to  shape  It  with 
our  deeds  rather  than  our  words. 

Such  deeds  must  be  motivated  by  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood  that  Is  not  selective  but  U 
universal.  We  cannot  pick  and  choose  as 
acceptable  only  those  who  happen  to  meet 
our  subjective  standards  of  appearance 
speech,  manners,  political  beliefs  or  moral 
behavior.  The  brotherhood  of  man  embraces 
all  men  and  women  as  part  of  their  human 
birthright.  Our  love  and  willingness  to  help 
and  understand  should  reach  as  far. 

On  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Commit- 
tee. Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  radio  and  television,  to 
WNAC-TV  for  televising  the  entire  program, 
to  the  Air  Lines  for  offering  the  services  of 
their  hostesses  as  usherettes  for  this  eve- 
ning and  to  the  following  for  their  assist- 
ance— 

Jim  Ryan — over  all   assistance; 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trtist  Company — for 
their    facilities; 

Louis   A.    Miller — Reservations; 

Isadore   Zack — Publicity; 

Gerard  E.  Hayes — Ushers  and  Hostesses: 

Harold  R.  Masterman  and  the  Boston  Edi- 
son Company.  Lighting  and  Decorations;  and 

Benjamin    Bartzoff.    Director — Television. 

Telegram  Prom  President  Nixon 
The  thirty-fourth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Jews  celebrates  a  long  record 
of  commitment  to  the  work  of  human  broth- 
erhood and  social  Justice.  The  men  you 
honor  reflect  the  reputation  you  have  earned. 
I  send  my  warmest  congratulations  to  Arch- 
bishop Medeiros,  Louis  Nizer  and  Elliott 
Richardson.  Each  of  whom  In  his  chosen  field 
has  carried  forward  the  high  Ideals  on  which 
your  organization  Is  founded.  My  special 
greetings  go  out  also  to  Ben  Shapiro  who 
has  dedicated  forty  years  of  his  life  to 
strengthening  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and  hu- 
man dignity  In  his  conmiunlty.  I  hope  that 
your  dinner  may  be  successful,  and  that 
your  work  may  continue  to  be  rewarding 
for  you  personally  and  for  those  you  s?rve. 

RlCHAKO   NnoN. 

Remarks  by  Francis  Frederico 

Your  Excellency.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Nizer 
and  distinguished  guests: 

I  would  like  to  say  what  an  honor  it  is  for 
me  to  have  been  chosen  as  a  representative 
of  youth  tonight.  It  was  an  honor  to  be 
chosen  as  representative  at  the  Junior  Good- 
will Dinner.  I  thank  everybody  who  made  It 
possible  for  me  to  be  there  that  night  and 
here  tonight. 

Today  It  seems  as  if  we  are  being  plagued 
by  violence.  Newspaper  and  News  headlines 
all  seem  to  carry  the  same  tone  of  pessimism. 
It  Is  quite  obvious  that  this  strife  exists  be- 
cause people  do  not  practice  love.  Although 
we  may  see  many  pec^le  walking  around 
preaching  love,  I  think  that  these  people  do 
not  know  what  it  really  means.  The  word  has 
been  used  so  often  It  has  become  stale. 

Love  has  many  Implications.  One  of  these 
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ia  Brotherhood.  Love  Ls  Brotherhood,  and 
Brotherhood  Is  Love. 

The  theme  of  Brotherhood  has  exiated  since 
the  beginning  of  man.  If  we  were  to  look 
back  tnt9  the  Bible,  we  find  that  there  are 
continual  references  to  Brotherhood.  We  are 
told  that  we  are  to  love  our  neighbor  and 
our  enemy. 

The  ways  in  which  we  can  practice  Broth- 
erhood have  undergone  a  few  changes  In  the 
passage  of  time,  but  basically  they  are  the 
same. 

When  people  practice  Brotherhood,  there  Is 
mutual  respect  In  the  world.  People  work 
together  toward  a  common  goal.  There  are  no 
prejudices  among  people.  When  Brotherhood 
exist*  there  are  no  reasons  for  war.  Lack  of 
this  spirit  Is  a  direct  attack  upon  the  basic 
unit  of  our  society,  the  family. 

Brotherhood  is  helping  your  neighbor  to 
accomplish  a  task.  Brotherhood  is  White 
helping  Black,  Black  helping  White  and  to- 
gether helping  someone  else  in  need.  Broth- 
erhood is  giving  up  your  free  time  to  help 
make  someone's  life  a  little  better. 

Brotherhood  Is  listening  to  other  people's 
problems  and  trying  to  help  &nd  a  solution. 

Brotherhood  Is  NOT  speeding  through  a 
ghetto  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  sights  one 
may  see  there.  It  is  stopping,  looking  and  try- 
ing to  And  an  answer.  Brotherhood  Is  the  ba- 
sis of  our  government.  AU  people  are  created 
equal.  All  have  an  equal  right  to  life.  All  are 
free. 

Brotherhood  Is  a  peaceful  existence  in  this 
world.  Not  merely  a  tolex-ant  co-existence  but 
a  cooperative  existence.  Brotherhood  is  the 
peaceful  exchange  of  ideas  and  art  forms  in 
order  to  make  this  world  we  live  In  a  little 
better.  Brotherhood  Is  the  foundation  of  all 
peace. 

The  word  Brotherhood  implies  many 
things:  peace,  kindness,  understanding,  co- 
operation, unselfishness  and  again  love.  Only 
by  practicing  Brotherhood  will  these  words 
become  a  reality. 


Remakks  bt  Akchbishop  Humbebto  Medeiros 
It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  accept 
yoxjr  Brotherhood  Award  and,  through  this 
action,  associate  myself  with  the  many  citi- 
zens previously  honored,  Including  my  prede- 
cessors. Cardinal  O'Connell  and  Cardinal 
Cushlng.  This  evening  I  feel  that  I  am  tak- 
ing part  In  one  of  Boston's  long-standing 
traditions,  and  supporting  a  cause  which, 
over  many  years,  has  contributed  mightily 
to  the  tinderstandlng  and  good  will  that 
mark  our  common  community  elTorts.  I 
thank  those  who  have  Included  me  in  to- 
night's program,  and  I  offer  my  hand  and  my 
heart  to  all  my  neighbors,  who  have  extend- 
ed themselves  so  generously  in  welcoming 
me  to  this  great  city  and  its  people. 

Sometimes  we  are  Inclined  to  take  for 
granted  those  blessings  that  are  closest  to 
us,  because  we  are  preoccupied  by  problems 
farther  away  that  cry  out  for  our  atten- 
tion. It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  In  my 
Judgment,  to  suppose  that  cItU  amity  and 
public  good  will  are  things  that  grow  natu- 
rally in  a  community,  and  can  be  made  to 
flourish  among  us  without  our  continuing 
cape  and  enduring  concern.  They  are  hap- 
pily present  among  us  this  evening,  and  we 
should  be  grateful  for  that.  But  this  svirely 
Is  true  because,  in  times  gone  by,  good  men 
were  wise  enough  to  create  an  environment 
which  encouraged  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  were  careful  at  the  same  time  to 
remove  those  elements  that  otm  poison  the 
wells  of  understanding  and  divide  men  from 
those  who  should  be  their  brothers.  We  must 
remember  this  evening  that  a  precious  legacy 
la  ours,  but  we  m\i«t  be  conscious  also  that 
It  Is  our  responsibility.  In  these  days  of  our 
years,  to  preserve  its  strength  and  rensw  Its 
vigor.  Tonight  w«  should  pledge  ourselves  to 
this  common  effort. 

It  pleases  me  especially  to  know  that  your 
meeting  is  often  described  as  a  "Brother- 
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hood  Dinner."  It  is  not  enough  to  b«  citi- 
zens of  the  same  Commonwealth,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community,  if  we  expect 
to  build  up  the  patterns  of  life  and  action 
that  create  a  society  worthy  of  men.  Before 
all  else,  we  are  human  persons,  members  of 
that  race  of  men  placed  upon  this  earth  by 
a  blessed  Providence  and  answerable  to  the 
judgments  of  the  Creator.  We  are  brothers 
because  Ood  la  our  Father,  and  out  of  this 
precious  relationship  flows  everything  that 
is  meaningful  in  the  fraternity  of  mankind. 
We  are  not  brothers  because  we  are  fond 
of  one  another,  we  are  not  brothers  because 
we  are  neighbors  one  to  the  other,  we  are  not 
brothers  because  we  embark  on  common 
tasks  and  fcu:e  common  problems — we  are 
brothers  in  simple  fact  because  we  tjce  sons 
of  the  one  Father,  who  Is  Lord  of  all.  So  It 
Is  that  brotherhood  Is  not  something  we  ac- 
cept or  reject,  not  something  we  ourselves 
decide  upon,  it  is  a  fact  of  Ufe  which  should 
form  all  our  Judgments  and  direct  all  our 
actions. 

We  could  speak  at  great  length  on  the 
many  Implications  that  flow  from  this  fact 
of  brotherhood  that  we  celebrate  tonight,  but 
I  shall  select  only  one  element  for  a  mo- 
ment's meditation.  Brothers,  almost  by  defl- 
nitlon,  must  trust  one  another.  Brothers 
are  at  ease  together  because  they  are  aw£U« 
that,  whatever  may  arise  of  difierenoe,  what- 
ever even  of  dispute,  there  are  deeper  cords 
that  bind  them  one  to  the  other.  There  are 
some  things  beyond  discussion,  outside  the 
range  of  change  and  events,  some  things 
that  endure  through  every  transitory  human 
experience,  survive  every  storm  and  all  as- 
sault— and  one  of   these   Is   brotherhood. 

It  Is  out  of  all  of  this  that  human  trust 
develops,  grows  strong,  and  in  the  end  pre- 
vails. This  is  the  trust  that  makes  it  easy  for 
us  to  face  together  our  common  tasks.  Join 
hands  in  the  encouragement  of  good  causes, 
stand  side  by  side  with  resolution  In  the 
hour  of  trial,  and  enjoy  together  the  fruits 
of  our  successful  ventures.  With  this  trust, 
I  am  confident,  we  gather  here  this  even- 
ing, giving  public  expression  to  what  is  In 
oin-  hearts,  trying  to  put  into  words  a 
reality  that  exists  deeply  within  us.  Out 
of  it  cannot  fall  to  ctwne  a  flowering  of  good 
will  and  affection  that  no  longer  is  satisfied 
to  say,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper  .  .  .". 
but  8a>-3  instead  from  the  heart,  "I  am  my 
brother's  brother."   Ood  bless  you  all. 

AOOaESS     BT     Louis     NiZEX 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: If  all  the  skies  were  parchment,  and 
all  the  trees  were  pens,  and  all  the  oceans 
were  ink.  I  could  not  express  adequately 
my  appreciation  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me. 

The  Polynesians  have  a  curious  custom. 
They  exchange  infants  at  birth  indiscrimi- 
nately and  later  when  they  grow  up  if  any- 
one hates  another,  they  warn  him,  "Be 
careful,  he  may  be  your  brother."  That  Is 
the  symbol  of  your  cauae.  Whoever  your 
neighbor  is,  whatever  his  race  or  creed,  re- 
ligion or  personality,  do  not  hate  him. 
Remember,  he  may  be — indeed,  he  Is  your 
brother. 

The  great  crisis  of  our  age  Is  the  gap 
between  humanism  and  science.  In  the  last 
fifty  years  science  has  progressed  more  than 
in  the  past  three  million  years  of  man's 
supposed  existence  on  this  planet.  Indeed. 
if  you  made  a  list  of  all  the  scientists  who- 
ever lived,  90'/;-  of  them  would  be  found  to 
t>e  alive  today.  Yet  although  science  has 
revolutionized  our  lives  and  has  given  us 
the  highest  standard  of  living  if  not  yet  for 
living,  has  human  nature  progressed  simi- 
larly? If  at  all,  impercetlbly.  We  stUI  seem 
to  be  beset  by  the  same  greed  and  envy 
and.  above  all,  belligerence,  belligerence, 
which  makes  tor  crime  In  the  streets  and 
wars  among  nations.  We  have  reached  into 
the    heavens    and    captured    powers    which 
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belong  only  to  Ood  himself,  and  placed  them 
in  the  haudB  of  man  stUl  bedeviled  by  hla 
own  Inadequacies. 

Little  wonder  that  we  live  In  a  psychiatric 
age  and  have  a  drug  culture.  There  are  aub- 
canactous  time  t>omb6  within  each  of  ua 
warning  that  we  are  not  only  created  equal 
but  that  we  may  be  cremated  equal. 

So,  we  can  not  rely  upon  science.  Brother- 
hood must  be  the  answer.  Science  can  equip 
us — equip  U3 — but  It  cannot  guide  us  Sci- 
ence can  illuminate  our  paths  to  the  fartheet 
star^  and  leave  our  hearts  in  darkness. 

I  do  not  preach  pessimism.  I  do  not  believe 
in  blowing  the  light  out  t3  see  how  dark  it  la. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  there  Is  no- 
bility in  man  which  every  crises  evokes  and 
which  reveals  his  magnificence.  What  a  pity 
that  we  can't  tap  this  resource  before  the 
crisis  instead  of  only  during  the  crisis. 

There  is  hope.  It  is  the  hope  of  Brother- 
hood. This  solution  pervades  the  Interna- 
tional scene.  If  we  do  not  call  every  man  our 
brother,  somebody  is  going  to  call  hirri  ^ 
comrade. 

It  f>ervades  the  social  field.  For  Just  as  it  is 
wrong  to  consume  wealth  without  producing 
it.  It  is  wrong  to  consume  happiness  without 
producing  it. 

It  pervades  the  religious  field.  For  all  reli- 
gions are  simply  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage; another  way  of  vatlng  for  God — and 
every  minute  that  we  hate  is  sixty  seconds 
lost  of  happiness. 

There  is  an  aphorism  that  the  gates  of 
heaven  are  so  narrow  that  one  man  cannot 
squeeze  through  them.  But  If  that  man  haa 
cooperated  with  his  brothers  then  thousandi 
of  them  can  walk  through  and  the  gates  are 
so  wide  that  they  cannot  even  see  them.  That 
Is  the  symbol  of  our  hope  to  the  entry  of 
heaven  on  this  earth.  We  must  not  limit  our 
exploration  to  outer  space.  We  must  explore 
the  inner  continents  of  man  to  release  the 
goodness  within  us. 

Then  If  all  the  skies  were  parchments;  and 
all  the  trees  were  pens,  and  all  the  oceans 
were  Ink,  we  would  write  the  word  brother- 
hood across  the  skies  and  across  the  tablets 
of  our  hearts  and  fulfill  the  destiny  of  man. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

I  am  deeply  grateful  and  very  proud  to 
be  honored  on  this  occasion  because  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews,  with  a  continuity  and  con- 
sistency unmatched  by  any  other  organiza- 
tion, has  brought  to  this  community  the  gift 
of  the  lighted  heart  as  well  as  the  lighted 
mind.  It  does  so  because  the  three  great 
faiths  which  come  together  In  this  associa- 
tion are  nurtured  by  a  common  taproot :  The 
Judeo-Christlan  principle  which  proclaims 
the  infinite  worth  of  the  Individual  before 
God.  The  ethical  derivative  of  this  insight 
Is  the  Inflnltc  worth  of  the  Individual  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  For  this  reason,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee,  Catholics.  Protestants 
and  Jews  brings  to  community  relations  the 
first  essential:  love  and  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  promise  of  America  rests  on  this  first 
essential.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
our  Constitution,  and  our  Bill  of  Rights  en- 
shrine It.  Our  betrayals  of  it  have  been  our 
most  unforgivable  sin.  The  awareness  of 
these  betrayals  Is  etched  deep  into  our  na- 
tional conscience. 

In  America,  perhaps  In  all  societies,  dis- 
crimination Is  the  other  face  of  guilt.  It  la 
not  by  chance  that  the  minorities  which  have 
suffered  most  from  discrimination  are  also 
those  whom  we  have  most  wronged — those 
whose  participation  in  American  life  was  not 
in  the  first  instance  a  matter  of  their  own 
choice — those  whom  we  forced  to  Join  us :  the 
Indians,  the  Blacks,  the  Mexicans,  the  Puerto 
Rleans  These  are  people  who  In  each  case 
became  a  part  of  ua  because  of  conquest  or 
enslavement.  And  so  they  have  twice  suf- 
fered— first   by  the   act   which  uprooted  or 
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(ubjugated  thera,  then  by  the  denial  of  dig- 
nity and  equality. 

"Whom  they  have  injured  they  also  hate," 
wrote  Seneca,  and  In  America  the  majority's 
hatred  of  those  they  have  injured  haa  been 
■low  to  fade. 

And  yet  It  la  fading.  The  shadow  of  hatred 
la  lifting  from  America.  In  the  darkest 
places  discrimination  lingers  like  snow  in  the 
hollows  of  a  northern  slope,  places  not  yet 
reached  by  the  sun.  Here  and  there  cloudy 
days  and  cold  nights  preserve  it.  But  dls- 
erlmlnatlon  la  yielding  everywhere,  though 
slowly,  as  anow  yields  to  the  inexorable  ad- 
vance of  spring. 

In  a  time  when  we  are  so  conscious  of  so 
much  that  remains  to  be  done  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  America,  it  Is  well  that  we  should 
celebrate  the  ta<A  that  on  one  front  at  least 
we  are  moving  forward.  We  are  moving  for- 
ward not  only  in  the  obliteration  of  outright 
discrimination  through  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment, but  through  af&rmative  efforts  to  re- 
dress the  balance. 

Though  still  limited,  steps  are  being  taken 
not  simply  to  end  the  denial  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  but  to  encourage  equal 
opportunity,  to  assist  minority  enterprise, 
and  to  expand  job  opportunities  for  minority 
groups.  We  are  using  Federal  contracts,  in 
this  latter  regard,  with  Increasing  effect  to 
ap^n  up  the  skilled  trades  to  minority  work- 
ers. 

The  President  haa  proposed,  In  bUls  now 
pending  before  the  Congress,  to  strengthen 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged,  to  provide  mas- 
sive assistance  to  school  systems  In  carry- 
ing out  desegregation  programs,  and  to  make 
certain  that  no  qualified  student  Is  pre- 
vented by  a  lack  of  funds  from  benefitting 
from  a  higher  education.  Discriminatory 
practices  In  the  use  of  shared  revenues  would 
also  be  precluded  in  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal. 

Svipplementlng  all  this  is  a  new  awareness 
of  the  Importance  to  minority  groups  of 
preserving  their  cultural  Identity.  We  are 
moving  "beyond  the  melting  pot" — Olazer 
and  Moynihan's  phrase — toward  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  many-bued  tapestry  Is  a  meta- 
phor more  worthy  of  America.  In  such  a 
tapestry  each  of  us — each  group — can  dis- 
tinguish his  contribution  to  the  whole,  and 
the  whole's  richness  and  variety  la  enhanced 
by  each  group's  uniqueness.  Beet  of  all,  the 
splendor  of  the  pattern  can  continue  to  grow 
as  new  or  stronger  strands  are  added. 

I  have  been  traveling  through  the  country, 
listening  to  my  fellow  citizens.  I  have  visited 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  New  York.  Ulked  with 
Mexican-Americans  in  San  Antonio,  heard 
the  complaints  of  American  Indians  In  Cleve- 
land, sat  down  with  students  in  San  Diego 
&nd  North  Carolina,  met  with  black  and 
white  educators  in  Louisiana,  doctors  In 
Chicago,  coal  miners  In  West  Virginia.  The 
Sloux  Indian  speaking  In  a  Cleveland  church 
basement  might  have  been  speaking  for  them 
all:  "Give  us  the  recognition  that  shovra  we 
count,"  he  pleaded.  "Let  your  textbooks  re- 
flect it.  Show  that  you  are  aware  of  our 
oontrlbutlons  to  American  Ufe,  Give  us  otir 
•hare  of  government  Jobs.  When  you  try  to 
belp,  make  sure  that  your  help  really  reaches 
ua." 

Recognition.  Respect.  Equality.  Opportu- 
nity. Participation.  These  are  the  constant 
themes  of  every  group  conscious  both  of  Its 
own  identity  and  of  the  need  to  preserve 
't  It  Is  not  enougb  to  assert  the  right  of 
•very  man  to  have  a  good  education,  a  good 
Job,  warm  clothes,  nourishing  food,  and  de- 
cent housing.  A  man  Is  more  than  the  sum 
of  these  needs.  There  is  a  great  need  which 
»U  men  share  In  common,  whatever  their 
condition  of  life,  and  that  U  to  have  a  sense 
of  being  dealt  with  as  a  whole  human  being, 
of  Ijelng  understood  and  honored  as  a  unique 
human  spirit. 

In  addition,  what  these  pec^le  are  asking 
«*  Is  a  means  for  ending  their  laolatlcm 
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from  the  larger  community.  Participation 
and  opportunity  are  the  keya.  If  they  are 
denied  entry  to  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
larger  oommimlty,  what  choice  will  they  have 
In  their  efforts  to  maintain  self-respect  and 
to  gain  recognition  but  to  strengthen  them- 
selves  within  their  isolation,  and  to  add  to 
the  walls  by  laying  up  their  own? 

This  must  not  happen.  And  It  Is  up  to  ua— 
each  In  his  ov?n  way — to  see  that  It  does  not 
happen. 

I  am  trying  a  number  of  things  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  bridges  rather  than 
walls.  I  have  Institutionalized  the  listening 
post,  through  the  creation  of  an  OfBoe  for 
Special  Concerns  which  will  provide  direct 
access  Into  my  office  for  the  concerns  of  Black 
and  Spanlah-sumamed  Americans,  Migrants, 
and  American  Indians.  We  have  even  been 
vUlted  by  the  King  of  the  Gypsies. 

Our  Ofllce  of  Civil  Rights,  in  addition  to 
enforcing  laws  against  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  national  origin,  is  taking  action  to 
eliminate  such  Illegal  practices  as  assigning 
non-English  speaking  children  to  classes  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

We  are  expanding  the  recruitment,  promo- 
tion, and  training  of  minorities. 

And  our  new  Women's  Action  Program  Is 
developing  courses  of  action  for  eliminating 
barriers  to  equal  opportunities  for  women. 

On  a  wider  front,  one  which  is  of  special 
concern  to  mlnorlUes  but  not  theirs  exclu- 
sively, we  are  seeking  to  make  sure  that 
those  who  are  most  affected  by  our  programs 
also  have  a  voice  in  their  administration. 
New  regulations  assure  the  participation  of 
parents  In  developing  the  policies  of  local 
Head  Start  programs.  Similar  regulations 
require  schools  receiving  education  funds 
for  the  disadvantaged  to  create  advisory 
councUs  which  Include  parents.  In  health 
and  welfare  programs  also,  our  most  urgent 
priorities  are  participation  and  responsive- 
ness. 

Nor  Is  It  the  Executive  Branch  alone  that 
is  moving.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  Courts 
reflect  our  Nation's  new  determination  to 
breathe  new  life  into  oiu-  declared  commit- 
ment to  the  sacredneas  of  the  human  spirit. 

All  of  these  Federal  activities.  Important 
as  they  are,  must  be  reinforced  by  the  same 
good  will,  the  same  attentlveneas,  the  same 
wlUlngness  to  listen,  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  I  believe  there  Is  progress  here,  too. 
Government  at  an  lerels  and  In  all  its 
branches  is  now  marshalling  Its  resources  of 
leadership  and  help.  In  this  mobillflatlon,  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews,  has  long  exercised  an 
invigorating  role  and  been  a  healing  in- 
fluence. 

America  is  a  flawed  country. 

But  America  has  the  greatness  of  spirit  and 
the  strength  of  will  to  overcome  its  flaws. 
In  the  words  of  Carl  Sandburg: 

"Man  is  a  long  time  coming. 
Man  will  yet  win. 
Brother  may  yet  line  up  with  brother." 

CTTATION  PftKaXNTU)  BT  SmKET  R.  Rabb 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  Cathollce, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  at  its  ThIrty-Ftourth 
Annual  Dinner,  preaents  this  Citation  and 
Testimonial  to:  His  ExcellMicy,  Moat  Rever- 
end Humberto  S.  Medelros,  DJ3.,  Archbishop 
of  Boston — scholar,  theologian,  above  all, 
brother  to  all  men.  A  native  of  the  Aaores, 
who  migrated  to  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  age  of  18,  he  later  amply  repaid  the 
welcome  and  good  will  of  bis  adopted  city  by 
yean  at  fruitful  Mrrloe  as  parish  pileet  and 
dlooeean  chancellor.  He  was  then  named  the 
second  bishop  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  and 
there  oonductod  a  beneflclent  apoetolate  un- 
til his  call  to  Boston  as  its  fourth  Roman 
Catholic  Archblsboip,  Few  men  of  our  time 
have  had  the  opportrmlty  to  derelop  his 
inatfl^t  Into  the  problems  and  proralae  of 
contempoNirx  Amerlea.  Re  haa  known  the 
rlgora  of  life  for  tlie  New  BaglAnd  textile 
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operative  and  the  migrant  Mexican  farm 
worker.  He  has  worked  constructively  with 
men  of  every  race  and  creed  since  the  shining 
promise  of  ova  democracy  kindled  his  imag- 
ination as  a  young  lad  In  a  new  land.  He 
has  experienced  the  constructive  results  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  princ^le  of 
human  brotherhood  in  our  society,  and  has 
also  wltneeeed  the  appalling  consequences 
of  its  neglect. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  career 
of  service,  the  Massachtisetts  Committee 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  presents  to 
Archbishop  Medelros  this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  this  twen- 
tieth day  of  May,  1071. 

CrrATiON  Presented  by  Edward  B.  Hanift 
The  Massachusetts  Committee  Catholics. 
Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Thirty- fourth 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to:  Louis  Nizer — Attorney,  au- 
thor, scholar  and  humanist,  whose  victories 
m  the  Judicial  arena  bring  new  luster  to 
American  Justice  and  Jurisprudence.  Viewing 
a  courtroom  trial  as  "a  search  for  truth,"  he 
has  compassionately  explored  the  human 
mind  and  the  complexities  of  the  twentieth 
century  with  a  historian's  wise  perspective 
and  launched  a  determined  attack  against 
the  forces  of  bigotry,  calumny  and  Ignorance. 
For  almost  half  a  century  a  vigorous  defender 
of  human  rights  under  the  law,  he  battles 
still  for  Justice,  retaining  always  a  tough- 
minded  faith  in  our  democratic  Ideals  and 
a  lasting  relish  for  his  Ufe  In  court. 

In  recognition  of  his  signal  service  to  the 
law,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  Cath<dlcs, 
Protestants  and  Jews  presents  to  Louis  Nlzer 
this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  this  twen- 
tieth day  of  May,  1971. 

Cttation  Prxskntkd  by  Joseph  L.  Tatteo 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  at  its  TTilrty-fourth 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to :  ElUot  Lee  Richardson— Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  law- 
yer-adanlnlstrator,  and  guardian  of  the  Com- 
monweal in  the  proudest  tradition  of  New 
England,  who  brings  to  the  tasks  of  Govern- 
ment the  vision  of  the  experienced  realist 
and  the  urbanity  of  the  statesman  By  na- 
ture, training  and  Inheritance  richly-endowed 
for  public  service,  he  has  been  this  Common- 
wealth'a  attorney  general  and  lieutenant 
Governor,  and  the  country's  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  His  counsel  sought  by  cities,  presi- 
dents and  parliammts  of  determined  men 
who  share  hla  goal  of  translaUng  Ideals  into 
action,  this  practical  crusader  for  sound  re- 
form liberates  from  the  myths  of  yesterday 
the  programs  for  a  better  tomorrow,  and 
instructs  the  future  of  health  care,  education 
and  social  welfare  not  only  with  courage 
but  with  responslbiUty. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public 
service  to  the  people  of  America,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  CathoUcs,  Protestants 
and  Jews  preaenta  to  Elliot  Richardson  this 
citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  this  twen- 
tieth day  of  May,  1971. 


OUR  DUAL  RESPONSIBILrrY:  TO 
MEET  OUR  GROWINO  ENERGY 
NEEDS;  TO  PROTECT  AND  IM- 
PROVE OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOX7BB  OP  RBPRBSKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  reuiur- 
inc  to  note  that  tomorrow  Preatdeat 
Nixon  will  send  a  message  to  the  Coq- 
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gres6  on  the  subject  of  the  Nation's  ener- 
gy needs.  I  recently  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress an  energy  forum  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
My  remarks  en  that  occasion  are  appro- 
priate to  the  growing  significance  of  this 
subject  of  the  President's  message,  as  a 
response  of  another  Member  of  Congress 
to  the  expressions  of  concern  from  the 
citizenry. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  era  In  which 
the  impact  and  novelty  of  a  Nation's  ex- 
plosive concern  over  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment has  created  shock  waves  which 
threaten  the  orderly  and  environmentally 
acceptable  production  of  the  Nation's 
energy  needs.  In  the  clear  light  of  this 
new  day  must  come  the  realization  that 
our  responsibility  as  a  people  and  as  a 
government  is  to  provide  sufficient  energy 
to  meet  our  domestic  needs  and  to  ade- 
quately provide  for  our  needs  of  national 
defense.  As  these  energy  needs  are  being 
met  by  the  brains  and  responsibility  of  a 
free  society,  it  will  also  be  required  of 
us,  as  it  should  be  and  as  any  thoughtful 
and  reasonable  person  demands  that  it 
be,  that  we  develop  this  energy  in  such 
a  way  that  the  environment  will  be  re- 
sponsibly protected.  I  personally  have  no 
doubt  that  this  duel  objective  is  obtain- 
able. 

As  a  rather  dramatic  example  of  trau- 
ma being  experienced  by  the  country,  let 
me  read  you  a  letter  recently  received 
from  a  constituent  of  my  district.  This  is 
one  of  many  hundreds  which  have  been 
received  in  the  last  year : 

At  present  there  Is,  under  construction,  at 
Page,  Arizona,  a  coAl  burning  i>ower  pl&nt 
that  Is  expected  to  generate  2.3  million  kilo- 
watts. It  is  anticipated  that  this  power  plant 
will  burn  thousands  of  tons  of  soft  ooal  dally. 
In  the  burning  of  an  estimated  23  thousand 
tons  of  coal  dally,  this  pl&nt  wUl  create  an 
enormous  amount  of  air  pollution.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  capture  with  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators ot  91%  of  the  s<rild  effluent  is  pos- 
sible. Hopefully,  some  of  the  sulfur  dioxide 
could  also  be  captured.  There  Is  no  present 
means  of  capturing  the  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
All  of  the  effluent  that  Is  noxious  Is  heavier 
than  air.  Lake  Powell  lies  a  scant  three  miles 
away  from  this  proposed  plant,  and  It  is  in- 
evitable that  the  noxious  effluent  will  settle 
down  over  the  lake  destroying  the  beauty  of 
the  lake  and  ruining  the  entire  area  as  a  rec- 
reational paradise.  Beautiful  Lake  Powell  will 
thus  be  converted  to  a  stinking  sewer. 

The  four  corners  area  is  a  starkly  beautiful 
country.  When  this  proposed  power  plant  is 
finished,  it  will  add  two  775  foot  excrescences 
(smoke  stacks)   to  the  landscape. 

Recently,  Los  Angeles  County  denied  con- 
struction of  a  natural  gas  burning  power 
plant  in  that  county  because  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion that  would  result.  Now  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  Is  to  obtain 
its  power  by  contributing  to  the  construction 
of  a  soft  coal  burning  power  plant  located 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
earth. 

The  stfld  southwest  can  never  be  a  producer 
of  food  for  the  nation,  and  it  does  not  contain 
erkough  water  to  supply  a  sizable  population. 
Its  sole  contribution  to  humanity  Is  Its  wild 
beauty  on  wh'.ch  we  can  all  feast  our  eyes, 
if  we  can  only  leave  it  in  Its  pristine  state. 

Now  I  took  this  matter  up  with  knowl- 
edgeable people  and  have  found  there 
is  more  scare  and  conjecture  than  hard 
scientific  evidence.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
ox.de >  of  nitrogen  are  gaseous.  When 
mixed  with  hydrocarbons  from  automo- 
bile exhausts,  smog  may  be  created.  Ac- 
cording to  good  authority,  there  are  no 
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poUutai^ts  as  set  forth  which  would  fall 
Into  the  lake,  transforming  it  into  a 
stinking  sewer,  at  least  according  to  the 
best  objective  information  I  have  been 
able  to  secure.  Where  the  gas  actually 
impinges  on  the  water,  some  absorption 
would  occur.  This  particular  corre- 
spondence indicates,  therefore,  the  ne- 
cessity for  enlightenment  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  of  reason  and  good 
sense  as  we  approach  the  very  difficult 
problems  of  providing  for  our  energy 
needs  while  at  the  same  time  we  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  environment. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
there  is  being  established  a  public  image 
of  competition  for  supremacy  between 
two  basic  and  justified  economic-social 
needs — the  need  to  develop  adequate 
energy  resources  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  need  to  improve  and  protect  the  en- 
vironment on  the  other  hand.  I  am  cer- 
tain we  have  the  talent,  the  desire,  and 
the  developed  sense  of  responsibility  to 
accomplish  both  objectives.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  failure  of  our  civilization  if 
one  triumphs  over  the  other.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  dual  objective  will  take 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  willingness  to 
cooperate,  and  I  am  sure  that  knowl- 
edgeable spokesmen  for  an  improved 
environment  respect  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  resources,  and  I 
further  accept  the  fact  that  responsible 
developers  of  our  energy  resources  will 
fully  join  in  the  pubUc  demand  for  en- 
vironmental protection  and  improve- 
ment. 

I  see  in  this  audience  today  so  many 
individuals  of  great  talent  and  experi- 
ence far  beyond  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  field.  I  can  excuse  myself  from  being 
presumptuous  enough  to  talk  to  you  on 
this  subject  only  by  the  fact  that  I  do 
represent  you  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  anvil  upon 
which  laws  and  regulations  will  be 
pounded  out.  In  addition,  as  a  member  of 
the  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  also  a  member  of  an  ad 
hoc  task  force  of  my  party  now  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  legislative  ap- 
proaches in  this  area.  Also,  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Near  East,  I  can  say  we  also  conduct  in- 
quiry from  the  standpoint  of  national  de- 
fense concerning  our  possible  need,  both 
now  and  in  the  future,  of  the  tremendous 
oil  reserves  of  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
imports  from  these  area.s  would  be  infiu- 
enced.  We  import  very  little  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  today,  and  I  believe  we  can 
all  agree  we  do  not  want  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  that  area  of  the  world  for 
major  oil  imports.  If  that  day  should 
come,  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  for 
us  to  be  masters  of  our  ovra  fate. 

While  on  this  general  subject,  it  may 
also  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
politics  often  raises  its  ugly  head  or 
sticks  its  inquisitive  nose  into  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  energy.  For  example, 
my  opponent  in  the  last  campaign  sug- 
gested the  proposition  that  a  prime  rea- 
son we  were  involved  in  a  war  in  South- 
east Asia  was  to  protect  the  investment 
of  American  oil  companies  in  offshore  ex- 
plorations in  South  Vietnam.  While  this 
was  a  charge  that  was  easily  exploded. 
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the  suggestion  continues  to  receive  con- 
siderable publicity,  and  there  are  peri- 
odic speeches  on  the  subject  on  the 
House  floor. 

Since  1968  there  has  been  established 
within  the  Federal  Government  two 
principal  agencies  concerned  with  the 
environment.  The  first  is  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council,  established  in 
1969.  The  President's  Science  Adviser, 
Russell  Train,  is  its  executive  secretary. 
The  function  of  the  Council  is  to  advise 
the  President  on  matters  relating  to  en- 
vironmental problems,  which,  although 
only  advisory  in  nature,  has  acquired 
considerable  muscle  because  of  the  re- 
spect accorded  to  it  by  the  White  House 
and  by  the  administrative  agencies. 

The  second  agency  is  the  ESiviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  which  is  an 
Independent  Federal  office  created  just 
last  December.  The  duty  of  this  agency 
is  to  enforce  Federal  environmental  laws 
and  to  set  environmental  standards 
which,  under  Federal  laws  covering  water 
and  air,  would  be  invoked  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  the  States  to  establish  and  enforce 
acceptable  standards. 

If  studying  the  problems  will  bring 
about  solutions,  Washington  will  produce 
far  more  solutions  than  problems.  To 
name  just  a  few.  the  following  agencies 
are  now  carrying  on  official  studies  in  the 
energy  field : 

1.  The  President's  Domestic  Coimcil; 

2.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology: 

3.  The  National  Science  Foundation: 

4.  The  Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission; 

5.  The  Department  of  Commerce; 

6.  The  Federal  Power  Commission ; 

7.  and  8.  Two  studies  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  we  could  go  on 
perhaps  9,  10,  11  ad  infinitum. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  study  committees 
on  either  energy  or  environment  to  ac- 
commodate the  activity  of  many  Mem- 
bers. The  House,  for  example,  is  in  the 
process  of  considering  a  formal  and  sta- 
tutory Select  Committee  on  Energy  Re- 
sources. Perhaps  this  act  of  coordinaticm 
will  help  to  make  imderstandable  the 
work  on  the  environment  now  being  per- 
formed by  at  least  150  different  Federal 
Crovemment  agencies  according  to  the 
count  made  by  a  member  of  my  staff  in 
preparation  for  this  assignment. 

PROPOSED    FEDERAL    OH.    SHALE    POLICY 

My  former  colleague.  John  Wold,  of 
Wyoming,  known  to  many  of  you  here, 
joined  with  me  in  the  91st  Congress  in  a 
concentrated  effort  to  persuade  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  announce  a 
general  energy  policy,  but  more  particu- 
larly, to  adopt  a  policy  regarding  use  of 
Federal  lands  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  extraction  of  oil  from  oil 
shale,  80  percent  of  which  is  located  on 
public  land. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  make 
the  case  for  oil  shale.  Obviously,  although 
deposits  are  concentrated  in  Utah  and 
nearby  States,  the  production  of  oil  shale 
on  an  economic  basis  Is  far  down  the 
road.  Yet,  It  has  always  seemed  short- 
sighted to  me  for  this  country  not  to 
properly  inventory  all  of  our  energy 
potentials  and  make  possible  the  research 
and  development  which  would  provide 
essential  energy,  though  granted  at  an 
Increased  cost,  in  times  of  great  national 
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emergency.  Aides  of  Secretary  Hickel  had 
announced  that  an  oil  shale  policy  was 
forthcoming.  John  Wold  and  I  had  writ- 
ten letters  to  150  energy  companies,  pur- 
suant to  a  request  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, to  determine  their  interest  in  oil 
shale  research.  We  received  replies  from 
some  50  of  these  companies,  and  I  can- 
not say  their  response  was  wildly  en- 
thusiastic. There  was,  however,  an  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
many  companies,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  re- 
lease Federal  lands  under  appropriate 
regulations  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  advised  our  Interior  Committee  that 
he  expects  this  will  be  accomplished  In 
the  near  future. 

When  Secretary  Hickel  called  us  to  his 
office  to  say  that  his  plans  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  Federal  oil  shale  policy 
had  been  canceled,  he  seemed  to  place 
the  major  burden  on  the  problems  of  the 
environment. 

ENERGY    SOURCES 

Roughly  speaking,  energy  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  from  the  following 
sources : 

Percent 

Oil  (embracing  residual  oU) 44 

Natural   gas 33 

Coal 20 

Hydroelectric 3 

Speaking  of  electrical  energy  only.  In 
the  United  States  electrical  energy  is 
produced  by: 

Percent 

Coal 63 

OU    7 

Natural  gas 23 

Hydroelectric 17 

Nuclear  less  than 1 

By  the  year  2,000,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  forecasts  that  the  use  of  cosd 
in  the  production  of  electricity  will  in- 
crease from  297  million  tons  to  1,000 
million  tons,  but  will  drop  percentage- 
wise from  52  percent  to  30  percent.  OU 
used  to  produce  electricity  will  Increase 
from  187  million  barrels  to  800  million 
barrels,  but  the  percentage  will  drop  from 
7  percent  to  5.5  percent.  Natural  gas  use 
for  electricity  will  Increase  25  percent  in 
quantity  but  fall  from  23  to  5  percent. 
Hydroelectric  from  17  percent  to  7 
percent,  and  the  great  deficiency  wiU  be 
made  up  by  increase  from  nuclear  power 
from  1  percent  to  more  than  50  percent, 
assuming  that  proper  fuels  are  available 
and  the  breeder  reactor  becomes  a  real- 
ity as  now  seems  to  be  a  safe  prediction. 

Putting  our  oil  consumption  and  re- 
serves into  perspective,  the  United  States 
currently  produces  slightly  over  11  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day,  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  Alaska.  This  will  peak  at  about 
14  million  barrels  per  day  In  several 
years.  In  addition  to  this,  an  additional 
2  million  barrels  per  day  Is  estimated 
for  eventual  production  from  Alaska. 

Therefore,  while  our  present  estimate 
of  domestic  production  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  15  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day,  our  consumption, 
which  even  today  is  just  under  15  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day,  will  increase  to 
25  million  barrels  per  day  in  1980. 

Of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  the  United 
States  is  estimated  to  have  only  7  per- 
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cent;  61,6  percent  of  the  total  world  re- 
serves are  in  the  Middle  East.  Only  14.3 
percent  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Obviously,  any  Federal  policy  which 
would  irresponsibly  inhibit  the  develop- 
ment of  our  oil  reserves  would  be  ex- 
tremely foolish.  As  you  know,  we  import 
very  little  oil  at  the  present  time  from 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  can 
never  be  too  certain  when  we  pick  up  our 
morning  paper  that  we  will  not  read  that 
foreign  and  military  policies  Imposed 
upon  us  by  hostile  governments  abroad 
will  not  foreclose  any  present  or  future 
opportunity  to  add  to  our  imports  from 
the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere. 

As  Senator  Hanson  has  recently  em- 
phasized, we  would  be  following  a  fool- 
ish folly  to  keep  our  own  reserves  on  ice 
in  dependence  upon  foreign  imports. 

There  has  been  a  restraint  upon  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  as  a  result  of  ex- 
cessive price  regulations  imposed  upon 
that  industry,  and  this  has  also  inhibited 
exploration.  Recently,  this  circumstance 
has  been  improved,  but  the  great  hope  of 
the  future  in  increasing  our  supplies  of 
natural  gas  comes  not  from  our  reserves, 
imp>ortant  as  they  are  and  we  must  give 
exploration  increasing  encouragement, 
but  from  production  of  natural  gas  from 
coal,  of  which  we  have  plentiful  supplies 
but  face  the  challenge  of  reducing  the 
pollution  now  caused  by  low-sulfur  coals 
to  levels  acceptable  to  the  American  pub- 
Uc. 

Even  though  the  production  of  gas  from 
coal  Is  not  commercially  demonatrated  at 
present,  the  Increased  demand  for  gas,  the 
decline  In  natural  gas  reserves,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Improved  technology  for  the 
production  of  gas  from  coal  will  probably 
make  It  competitive  In  the  next  ten  to  fif- 
teen years. — National  Coal  Policy,  Inc. 

Hydroelectric  power  counts  for  only  4 
percent  of  the  total  national  energy  sup- 
ply, while  accounting  for  our  17  percent 
of  the  electricity  In  the  country  In  1968, 
down  from  25.5  percent  in  1955.  The  po- 
tential is  not  great,  in  view  of  increasing 
pubUc  opposition  to  the  construction  of 
dams,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  hydroelectric  power 
wiU  account  for  only  7  percent  of  the 
electrical  supply  of  the  country. 

The  coal  reserves  of  the  United  States 
are  comparatively  limitless  when  con- 
trasted with  our  other  reserves,  but  de- 
spite its  abundance,  coal  use  is  limited  be- 
cause of  its  high  sulfur  content  and  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  air  quaUty  standards. 
However,  productive  research  into  re- 
moval of  sulfur  from  smokestack  gases 
continues.  Most  of  the  Nation's  low-sul- 
fur coal  Is  located  in  the  West,  but  trans- 
portation costs  to  the  East  raise  very  high 
economic  barriers.  Despite  the  tremen- 
dous reserves  of  about  1 1/2  trillion  tons,  it 
is  projected  that  coal,  which  was  the 
source  of  52  percent  of  all  electrical  en- 
ergy in  1968,  will  accoimt  for  only  30 
percent  of  electrical  energy  by  the  year 
2000. 

As  a  sideUght,  in  1900  coal  supplied 
about  three-fourths  of  our  energy — oU 
and  gas  far  less  than  one-fourth.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  today's  energy  needs  is 
contributed  by  oU  and  gas. 

Next  week  widely  pubUcIzed  hearings 
wiU  be  held  regarding  the  production  of 
energy  at  the  Kalparowits  Plateau.  The 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  expected  to 
name  a  Task  Force  to  study  the  further 
generation  of  electricity  in  the  Pour 
Comers  area.  The  plant,  which  would 
cost  around  $1  biUion,  would  take  5  to  6 
years  to  buUd,  it  would  create  a  city  of 
over  5,000  persons  at  Glen  Canyon  City, 
and  the  coal  mining  operations  are  esti- 
mated over  $12  million  a  year  to  State 
and  county  government.  At  the  present 
time,  the  control  of  smoke  and  fly  ash 
seem  certain.  The  control  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  and  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
represent  the  principal  challenges  at 
present.  Kalparowits  woiUd  probably  be 
the  largest  power  plant  In  the  world, 
rated  at  5  milUon  kUowatts.  This  would 
compare  with  an  equal  capacity  of  what 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  power  plant  in 
the  world,  which  is  located  in  Russia. 

Last  month  I  went  with  representa- 
tives of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  Cadarache,  France.  There,  research  is 
being  conducted  which  wiU  eventually 
lead  to  the  production  of  a  breeder  re- 
actor utUizing  U™  and  IT"  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Plutonium.  Officials  place  their 
objective  in  the  realm  of  certainty  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future.  SimUar  re- 
search is  taking  place  in  Arco,  Idaho,  and 
other  areas  throughout  the  world.  Here 
again,  negative  impacts  upon  the  envi- 
ronment will  have  to  be  solved,  but  solved 
they  wiU  be. 

GEOTHERMAL     ENERGY 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
identified  1.3  mUUon  acres  which  may 
have  some  potential  as  a  source  of  natu- 
ral geothermal  energy.  Most  of  this  land 
is  located  in  California  and  Oregon.  The 
maximum  amount  of  energy  which  could 
be  produced  from  these  geothermal  re- 
serves of  the  United  States  Is  30,000 
megawatts  annually,  so  that  the  devel- 
opment of  aU  possible  natural  geother- 
mal sources  would  add  up  to  Just  one- 
year  energy  reserve  for  the  United  States 
and  cannot  be  counted  on  to  supply  more 
than  1  percent  of  U.S.  energy  needs  at 
any  time. 

Under  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of 
1970,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
instructed  to  identify  those  areas  which 
have  potential  as  sites  for  development 
of  geothermal  energy  sources.  Develop- 
ment of  this  energy  source  is  attractive 
because  it  has  relatively  no  fuel  costs. 
However,  capital  development  and  main- 
tenance costs  are  high,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  environment,  satis- 
factory disposal  of  the  waste  minerals 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  water  must 
be  obtained. 

There  are  promising  developments  In 
the  production  of  geothermal  energy 
from  nuclear  explosions  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  hot  rock.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  cooperating  to  determine 
whether  the  process  Is  technlcaUy  fea- 
sible and  the  outlook  is  cautiously  en- 
couraging, 

EXOTIC  SOURCE  OF  ENERGY 

The  use  of  solar  power  captiu-ed  out- 
side the  earth's  atmosphere  and  con- 
verted to  usable  energy  is  a  prospect  for 
practical  use  in  the  21st  Century.  Fusion 
power  exists  now  only  in  theory.  The 
use  of  ocean  tides  and  ocean  waves  has 
long  seemed  a  practical  energy  source 
but  handicapped  by  excessively  high  cap- 
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ital  investment  costs.  An  ingenious  proc- 
ess of  deriving  energy  from  refuse  dimips 
where  the  combustible  waste  is  combined 
with  oil  and  burned  is  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  At  any  foreseeable  date 
at  the  present  time,  however,  these  types 
of  energy  sources  are  not  expected  to  be 
capable  of  suppljrlng  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  our  total  energy  needs. 

The  United  States  of  course,  is  far 
ahead  of  all  other  coimtries  In  the  world 
in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  energy. 

Inttrnational  Consumption  of  Energy 
1968 

PER   CAPITA  CONSrrMPTION 
KILOCSAMS  PER  CAPITA 

Country 

1.  United    States    (22,728    pounds)..  10.331 

2.  Canada 8,400 

3.  Australia    6,121 

4.  Great  Britain 6,004 

5.  West  Germany 4,484 

6.  U.S.SJi.    4,058 

7.  Poland    3,838 

8    France    3,282 

9.  South  Africa 2,721 

10.  Iraq 644 

11.  Argentina    420 

12.  Algeria 420 

The  total  power  consumed  by  the  United 
States  represents  40%  of  the  world  energy 
consumption. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  energy  needs  of 
other  people  of  the  world  will  skyrocket 
as  industrial  nations  provide  a  constant- 
ly Increased  standard  of  living  for  their 
people,  and  as  developing  nations  pro- 
vide common  necessities  of  life.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  in  under-developed 
countries  will  remember  streets  filled 
with  people  pushing  huge  loads  on 
bicycles.  Ten's  of  million's  are  walking 
along  country  paths  today  still  carrying 
loads  on  their  heads.  I  vividly  recall  an 
early  morning  in  Seoul,  South  Korea 
where  the  gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased over  600  percent  In  10  years  and 
yet  wtlh  such  great  apparent  industry 
energy  and  busy  highways,  if  you  get  off 
the  main  road  in  the  early  morning,  you 
will  see  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  consuming  little  more  energy  than 
did  their  ancestors.  The  reality  which 
this  country  faces,  therefore,  is  that  the 
growing  energy  needs  of  the  world's  bil- 
lions now  living  wtihout  adequate  needs 
will  swell  to  consume  what  surplus  sup- 
plies might  now  seem  apparent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  affluent  society  in  the  United 
States. 

The  energy  needs  of  our  civilization 
are  overwhelming.  Also  overwhelming  is 
our  need  to  make  our  world  cleaner  and 
more  habitable  in  the  water,  in  the  air 
and  on  our  great  and  fabled  land.  Let 
us  respect  tmd  encourage  all  responsible 
views  and  activity  leading  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  both  objectives. 


I  AM  ARLINGTON 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Day  productions  is  a  12-page  illustrated 
publication  Arhngton  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

Produced  by  the  Alexandria  Gazette, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  this  is  the  complete 
story  of  Arlington  and  those  who  lay  in 
rest  there. 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Messer,  publisher,  and 
her  staff  have  presented  us  with  an  ex- 
traordinary document  which  will  be  of 
even  more  value  in  future  years. 

Thus,  for  the  use,  information,  and  in- 
spiration of  my  colleagues  and  readers 
of  the  Record,  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
work : 

I  Am  Arlington 
Bom  of  one  man's  love  and  honor  for  Amer- 
ica's first  president 
Home  of  a  loving  family — long  gone 
Grieved  for  by  my  last  mistress,  lest  my  hon- 
or be  defiled 
Encompassed  by  war's  sounds  and  fury 
Defiled  long  ago  by  one  man's  hate  for  an- 
other 
Rescued    by   wise   men   as   a  shining  shrine 
and  symbol  for  all  America's  sons  who 
believed  in  freedcm  for  their  fellow- 
men. 
I.  guard  their  final  resting  place 
I   am   Arlington,   keeper  of  America's   faith, 
lest  men  forget. 

S.C.M.  Memorial  Day,  1971. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TEHNSSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  inspiring  Memorial 


Arlington — An  American  Heritage 

Arlington  Is  as  American  as  the  flag,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

To  some  it  Is  a  shrine  in  which  rest  all 
that  they  held  dear.  To  others  It  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  heroes  of  the  past  and  present. 
To  still  others  it  is  a  memorial — always  to  be 
remembered,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

It  represents  all  the  people.  It  belongs  to 
all  the  people. 

THE  mansion 

Arlington — and  its  mansion — was  con- 
ceived as  a  memorial  and  so  dedicated. 

The  tract  of  which  it  was  a  part  was 
granted  In  1663  to  a  ship's  captain.  Robert 
Howslng,  in  payment  for  transporting  settlers 
to  the  New  World — as  broad  a  company  as  the 
soldiers  who  now  lie  there. 

Captain  Howslng  sold  his  properly  to  the 
Alexander  family  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
until  1778,  when  John  Parke  Custls  bought 
1100  acres — the  land  now  comprising  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  and  the  Port  Myer  Military 
Reservation. 

Young  Custls  bought  the  property  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  stepfather,  George  Wash- 
ington. Washington  believed  strongly  not 
merely  in  the  ownership  of  property — but  in 
the  active  working  of  the  land.  As  he  worked 
his  own  property,  so  he  taught  his  stepson. 

Martha  Dandrldge  Custls  Washington  went 
through  the  same  travail  other  mothers 
suffered  when  her  son  insisted  on  joining  his 
stepfather  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He 
asked  no  favors  and  received  none.  But  by 
the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  he  was 
one  of  Washington's  aides.  He  did  not  die  in 
battle — but  from  the  equally  deadly  camp 
fever — Just  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

He  left  four  children,  two  of  whom  were 
immediately  adopted  to  the  Washlngtons — 
Eleanor  and  the  heir  to  Arlington — George 
Washington  Parke  Custls. 

George  Washington  Parke  Custls  adored  his 
step-grandfather  and  ignored  completely  the 
"step."  Like  all  small  boys  he  called  his  prop- 
erty Mount  Washington  after  his  hero. 

It  was  not  George  Washington's  military 
prowess  that  most  Interested  young  Custls. 
That  was  outside  of  his  life.  But  he  Hollowed 
Washington  around  Mt.  Vernon  like  a  little 
puppy.  His  grandfather  could  m&ke  things 
grow!  And  his  mind  was  filled  with  what  he 
saw  done  and  as  many  of  the  reasons  for  It 
as  he  could  repeat.  He  sat  under  the  table 


and  listened  to  Rochambeau— himself  a  good 
farmer — and  Lafayette  who  liked  new  meth- 
ods— and  he  remembered. 

When  George  Washington  died,  Custls 
bought  as  many  of  the  things  from  Mt.  Ver- 
non as  the  Washington  heirs  would  sell  and 
started  to  build  at  Mount  Washington,  which 
he  renamed  Arlington  after  the  Custls  family 
estate  on  the  Eastern  Shore — and  the  Earl  of 
Arlington  from  whom  the  original  grant  had 
come. 

The  mansion  he  built  was  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Greek  revival  architecture 
In  this  country  and  a  perfect  setting  for  the 
memorial  to  George  Washington  he  meant 
it  to  be. 

He  took  20  years  to  build  the  house — but 
it  was  worth  It.  The  two  wings  are  so  perfect 
that  It  seems  a  background  for  the  graves 
surrounding  it. 

Custls  married  Mary  Lee  Fitzhugh.  a  cous- 
in of  the  Randolphs,  and  she  was  the  perfect 
chatelaine.  She  planted  the  famous  rose 
garden.  One  of  her  Randolph  cousins— the 
writer  of  a  famous  book  of  recipes  and  house- 
hold hints — was  the  first  person  buried  at 
Arlington. 

While  Custls  built  the  Mansion  he  did  not 
neglect  the  rest  of  his  memorial.  He  farmed 
as  he  had  been  taught.  He  varied  his  crops. 
He  kept  careful  records.  And  his  door  was 
always  open  to  any  farmer  who  wanted  to 
study  the  methods  George  Washington  had 
taught  him. 

Some  of  his  nelghlwrs  thought  him  "a 
little  off"  because  class  or  social  status  meant 
nothing  to  him.  For  instance,  he  would  have 
the  marquee  that  had  been  Washington's 
during  the  war  put  up  fcr  a  picnic  for  the 
people  of  Alexandria,  or  Georgetown  or 
Washington,  without  regard  to  whom  they 
were. 

He  believed  that  Washington  belonged 
to  the  nation  and  that  he  (Custls)  was  a 
tru.stee  not  an  owner. 

The  only  one  of  his  children  to  survive, 
Mary  Ann  Randolph  Custls.  grew  up  In  this 
belief— that  she  would  be  a  trustee  for 
George  Washington,  and  must  carry  out  his 
wishes. 

Mary  Ann  Randolph  was  an  heiress  and 
the  young  men  for  miles  around  gathered 
like  bees  around  a  flower — or  rather  like 
bears  around  a  honey  pot.  Her  mother  looked 
them  over  carefully  and  said  that  what  she 
wanted  for  Mary  Ann  was  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  Integrity. 

One  of  her  playmates  from  childhood  was 
a  boy  from  Alexandria,  whose  father  had 
been  a  fine  scholar,  a  brUllant  officer  during 
the  war  and  governor  of  Virginia — ^Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee.  In  1812  Just  when  Harry 
Lee  was  waiting  for  orders  to  take  his  post 
in  the  impending  war  with  England,  he  went 
to  Baltimore  to  see  a  friend  and  was  attacked 
on  the  streets  by  a  band  of  hoodlums  who 
were  instigated  by  French  terrorists.  Acting 
with  the  usual  lack  of  intelligence  of  mobs 
of  youngsters,  they  nearly  murdered  Harry 
Lee,  being  driven  off  Just  as  they  were  about 
to  gouge  his  eyes  out.  They  left  him  with  a 
broken  body,  scarred  and  dlsflgrured  'or  life. 
His  youngest  son.  Robert,  was  to  become 
Mary  Ann  Randolph  Curtis'  husband.  Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee  died  a  few  years  after  the 
beating  on  his  way  home  from  the  West 
Indies  where  he  had  gone  to  seek  health  In 
1818. 

George  Washington  had  met  his  mobs  of 
hoodlums  In  his  day.  The  ignorant  or  too 
feeble  minded  to  realize  that  they  were  being 
exploited  by  foreign  subversive  elements. 

Hairry  Lee  was.  to  say  the  least,  not  a 
thrifty  man — and  the  property  was  entailed 
to  the  sons  of  his  first  marriage.  But  his  sec- 
ond wife  was  Ann  Carter,  from  a  family 
whose  name  stood  fc«-  Integrity  in  Virginia. 
She  managed.  Living  in  a  house  in  Alexan- 
dria, she  brought  up  her  boys,  to  the  Ideals 
of  integrity  and  thrift.  The  oldest  -vas  sent 
to   Harvard — and    finished    In    three    years. 
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The  second  went  Into  the  Navy  where  he 
rose  rapidly.  Robert  soon  found  ho  had  to  be 
both  daughter  and  son,  for  Ann  Carter  was 
virtually  an  Invalid.  He  managed  the  serv- 
ants, did  the  m&rketlng,  kept  high  marks 
in  school  and  when  he  had  time  went  to  play 
with  Mary  Ann  Custls. 

In  1825  Calhoun  signed  the  appointment 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  to  West  Point  and  so  began 
his  career  which  was  to  lead  at  long  last  to 
Appomattox. 

As  the  government  was  giving  him  his 
education.  Lee  threw  himself  Into  his  studies, 
as  he  felt  honor  bound,  to  Justify  his  ap- 
pointment. 

He  graduated  second  In  his  class — the  first 
was  Joseph  Johnston  who  became  one  of 
the   best   generals   of   the    Confederacy. 

When  Lee  left  West  Point  with  marks  high 
enough  to  grant  him  the  coveted  place  In  the 
Engineer  Corps,  he  began  his  courting  of 
Mary  .\nn  Custls — a  courtship  that  was  to 
last  all  of  her  life.  Their  marriage  was  a 
true  marriage.  Custls  was  quite  perturbed 
when  he  found  that  his  son-ln-Iaw  would  not 
let  him  do  the  things  for  Mary  Ann  that  he 
wished.  But  Lee  was  adamant.  They  would 
live  on  his  pay  and  as  his  fellow  officers  lived. 
And  they  did.  Mary  Custls  t«e  was  an  obedi- 
ent wife — and  If  she  missed  the  things  she 
had  had.  no  one  ever  knew  It.  She  was  happy 
in  every  post  to  which  they  were  sent  and  It 
was  to  her  regret  that  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  follow  him  on  his  surveying  ex- 
peditions. When  he  went  In  wild  country  or 
to  war  she  went  back  to  Arlington.  Soon  there 
were  a  brood  of  happy  children  playing  on 
its  lawns.  But  each  birth  took  Its  toll  of 
Mary's  health  and  there  began  the  lllnees 
that  was  to  make  her  an  Invalid  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

When  Lee  went  to  Mexico  with  WInfield 
Scott,  she  suffered  the  anguish  known  by 
many  a  wife  whose  husband  rests  in  Arling- 
ton. She  was  proud  of  what  he  accomplished 
and  of  the  many  stortee  which  came  back 
that  showed  his  high  character. 

And  always  when  he  came  back,  there  was 
a  rose  on  her  breakfast  tray,  later  also  on 
those  of  his  daughters. 

One  year  he  had  to  take  long  leave  to  set- 
tle his  father-in-law's  estate.  Ctistls  had  been 
too  trusting — and  he  could  not  turn  down 
anyone  who  had  "been  with  Washington." 
But  Lee  straightened  out  the  accounts. 

Though  many  people  refer  to  Arlington  as 
the  Lee  Mansion,  It  never  was  that.  It  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  Lee  for  life  and  then  was  In 
entail  for  the  eldest  son. 

It  was  a  happy  family  at  Arlington  when- 
ever Lee  could  come  home.  But  he  was  busy 
and  rapidly  rising  In  his  profession  until  that 
day  when  the  War  Between  the  States  became 
inuninent.  General  WInfield  Scott,  his  old 
commander  of  the  Mexican  War,  sent  for 
Lee  and  offered  him  the  top  command  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States.  No  greater 
honor  could  have  been  offered  him.  His  an- 
cestors had  helped  to  form  the  United  States. 
He  had  spent  his  entire  working  life  in  Its 
service. 

And  yet.  he  was  a  Virginian.  Could  he  fight 
against  his  own  people?  The  question  of 
slavery  did  not  enter  Into  It.  Both  Washing- 
ton and  Custls  had  freed  their  slaves.  Lee 
was  m  the  forefront  of  the  group  who  were 
working  to  educate  the  slaves  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  did  not  agree  with  the  plan 
of  Just  sending  the  slaves  back  to  Africa  un- 
trained and  uncared  for. 

No,  the  issue  at  stake  with  Lee  was 
whether  or  not  he  could  fight  his  fellow  Vir- 
ginians— whether  the  Carters,  the  Lees,  the 
Fltzhughs  and  the  Randolphs  must  be  sep- 
arated as  families.  Virginia  had  not  Joined 
the  Confederacy.  There  was  every  hope  she 
would  not— but  was  she  to  fight  her  sister 
ttatCE? 

There  were  many  things  for  Lee  to  think 
about  all  that  night  as  he  walked  the  floor 
01  bis  bedroom. 
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Finally  he  made  his  decision.  He  wrote 
WInfield  Scott  resigning  his  commission  and 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister  said : 

"With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Union  and 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  rela- 
tives, my  children,  my  home.  I  have  there- 
fore resigned  my  commission  In  the  Army 
and,  save  in  defense  of  my  native  state,  with 
hope  that  my  poor  services  may  never  be 
needed,  I  hope  I  may  never  be  called  upon 
to  draw  my  sword." 

With  a  sad  heart  but  firm  determination 
Lee  left  for  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Lee  remained  at  Arlington  for  a  while. 
She  was  a  non-combatant  and  Arlington  was 
her  property — never  his.  But  he  knew  that 
the  location  was  such  that  either  North  or 
South  would  and  must  take  it  over.  All  along 
he  had  been  trying  to  preserve  her  property 
for  her.  That  his  evaluation  was  correct  was 
proven  In  1862  when  the  Supreme  Court 
confiirmed  Custls  Lee's  right  to  the  prop- 
erty— and  it  was  bought  from  him  cheaply 
for  no  longer  could  anyone  live  there. 

But  Arlington  had  been  taken  over  for 
taxes.  It  was  said.  Mrs.  Lee  had  tried  to  send 
the  money  but  the  collectors  refused  to  re- 
ceive It  from  anyone  but  her  hands — and 
she,  by  that  time  was  a  cripple  In  a  wheel- 
chair. 

When  Mrs.  Lee  left,  she  took  some  things 
but  left  most  of  the  Washington  relics  stored 
in  an  attic.  She  thought  they  would  be 
safe — and  notified  certain  officers  of  what 
was  there.  They  Immediately  tried  to  put  the 
things  In  storage  In  Washington,  but  when 
they  went  for  them,  the  goods  had  been  van- 
dalized and  looted.  Washington  had  suffered 
similar  outrages  from  the  political  troope — 
those  who  had  been  raised  among  the  lower 
elemenu  with  political  elected  officers.  These 
were  the  ones  who  deserted  at  the  first  Bull 
Run. 

THE     CEMBTERT 

After  Bull  Run,  the  hospitals  were  crowded 
and  the  soldiers  died  like  flies.  The  dead  had 
to  be  buried  somewhere  and  shortly  every 
cemetery  was  full.  New  ones  were  opened 
and  finally  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
Arlington  be  used  as  a  cemetery. 

There  was  already  one  there  In  which 
rested  the  slaves  and  George  Washington 
Custls  together  with  his  wife. 

Secretary  of  War  Stanton  on  June  15,  1862, 
declared  that  Arlington  Mansion  and  the  200 
acres  surrounding  it  be  declared  a  national 
cemetery. 

But  a  month  earlier — on  May  13,  1862,  the 
first  body,  that  of  Private  WUliam  L.  Christ- 
man,  Company  G,  67th  Pennsylvania  Infan- 
try had  already  been  Interred  there.  This  was 
done  on  the  order  of  the  Army  quartermaster 
general.  Brigadier  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  who 
had  been  second  to  Lee  In  many  of  his  as- 
signments and  who  hated  him — partly  per- 
haps because  Lee  never  noticed  hatred.  Meigs 
swore  he  would  make  the  place  uninhabita- 
ble for  all  time  and  he  buried  the  soldiers 
not  In  the  graveyard  but  as  close  to  the 
mansion  as  possible.  His  particular  spite  was 
reserved  for  the  rose  garden  where  Lee  had 
picked  his  "courting  flowers."  Needless  to  say, 
protests  poured  In  from  the  Army  officers 
who  had  been  quartered  In  the  mansion.  But 
it  was  all  to  no  avail.  Stanton,  the  secretary 
of  war,  went  right  on  making  enemies,  and 
Meigs  went  right  on  hating  the  people  who 
bad  helped  him,  and  thinking  be  should  have 
been  the  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac— though  his  ill-considered  actions  had 
nearly  caused  him  to  be  court  martlaled  and 
deposited  in  the  cafe  post  of  quartermaster. 
Gradually  Arlington  became  a  real  ceme- 
tery. The  only  ones  who  would  not  have 
minded  were  the  Lees.  They  knew  It  had 
been  a  memorial  for  Washington — now  It  was 
a  memorial  to  the  brave  men  from  both 
North  and  South  who  had  fought  for  their 
beliefs  and  for  their  country  as  they  saw  it. 
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Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War 
the  mansion  was  used  as  the  office  of  the 
superintendent.  But  in  1925  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress directed  that  the  residence  be  restored 
to  Us  pre-war  condition  and  In  1933  It  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  It  up  as  a  national 
memorial. 

To  those  who  visit  It  now.  It  Is  a  beautiful 
home  whose  walls  seem  to  echo  the  laughter 
and  music  of  a  happy  family.  There  Is 
nothing  sad  about  Arlliigton. 

A  Walk  Thbotigh  Bistort 

A  walk  through  Arlington  is  not  Just  a 
tour.  It  Is  a  selective  progress  to  what  most 
Interests  the  traveler,  for  there  Is  something 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  everyone,  both  young 
and  old. 

The  historian  will  find  Interest  In  the 
graves  of  thoee  who  have  fought  In  all  wars 
from  the  Revolution  on,  for  some  of  the 
latter  were  brought  there  to  rest  many  years 
after  their  death.  For  Instance  there  is  James 
McCubbln  Llngan,  who  survived  three  years 
in  the  British  prison  hulks  only  to  be  killed 
by  a  mob,  led  by  foreign  subversive  elements, 
who  started  by  cutting  off  traffic  In  the 
streets  and  ended  ■with  the  murder  of  an  In- 
nocent bystander. 

There  are  thoee  who  fought  in  the  first 
wars  against  the  Semlnoles,  and  In  the  war 
of  1812  when  Washington  was  burned. 

There  Is  the  grave  of  Pierre  I'Enfant  Jut- 
ting out  from  the  hiUside  to  look  out  upon 
the  city  he  built  in  such  beauty. 

The  Mexican  War  came  next — ^the  training 
ground  for  officers  of  both  the  Union  and 
the  Confederacy.  And  Civil  War  graves  are 
many  and  interesting — such  as  the  statute 
of  General  PhlUp  Kearny.  He  had  always 
wanted  to  be  a  soldier — but  his  grandfather 
and  guardian  intervened  and  he  was  sent  to 
Princeton  rather  than  West  Point.  But  he 
studied  in  Prance  at  Saumur  and  as  soon  as 
his  grandfather  died,  leaving  him  a  mllUon 
dollars,  he  was  off  to  the  Army.  In  the  Mexi- 
can War  he  led  his  troop — whom  he  had 
furnished  with  matching  dappled  grey 
horses — so  fast  that  he  could  not  hear  the 
Recall — and  saved  the  day  for  the  Ameri- 
cans— at  the  cost  of  his  left  arm.  But  that  did 
not  stop  him.  He  wangled  his  way  into  the 
Army  again  when  war  broke  out  and  became 
commander  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  He  rode  with  his  reins  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  led  his  men  by  using 
his  right  arm.  At  the  Second  Bull  Run  he  was 
killed  at  Chantllly. 

But  Kearny  was  most  Important  for  the 
esprit  de  corps  which  he  established.  His  men 
were  proud  of  the  shoulder  patch  which 
marked  them  from  all  others — and  from  this 
idea  was  evolved  the  prized  Medal  of  Honor. 

Not  only  were  the  soldiers  of  the  North 
buried  at  Arlington.  About  600  Confederate 
soldiers  who  died  In  and  around  Washington 
were  Interred  there.  They  lie  In  concentric 
circles  around  the  Confederate  Monument 
put  up  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  statue  is  an  imposing  memo- 
rial executed  by  one  of  the  most  famous 
sculptors  of  his  day— Moses  Ezeklel.  He  did  it 
for  cost  because  he  too  was  a  veteran.  He  Is 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  and  the 
simple  slab  reads  as  he  had  wished. 

Moses  J.  Ezeklel 

Sergeant  of  Company  C, 

Battalion  of  Cadets 

of  the 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

He  had  won  many  honors  abroad,  but  he 
still  remembered  he  had  fought  at  New  Mar- 
ket with  the  other  schoolboys  when  they  held 
the  line  against  the  Union  troops. 

It  was  some  tame  before  the  southern 
women  were  permitted  to  put  flowers  on 
their  loved  ones  graves  and  when  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  Memorial  Day,  the  south- 
em  women   were   refused   entrance  to   the 
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cemetery,  the  newspapers  noted  that  a  great 
wind  came  and  In  the  morning  the  flowers 
that  had  been  on  Union  graves  were  found 
on  the  southern  ones. 

Then  came  the  Indian  wars — and  the 
graves  of  the  small  boy's  heroes — Oeorge 
Crook  and  Nelson  Miles. 

The  Spanish  An[ierlcan  War,  the  Vera 
Cruz  expedition,  the  border  troubles  with 
Mexico.  World  War  I,  the  wars  In  the  Carib- 
bean, World  War  II,  the  Korean  Police  Ex- 
pedition and  now  the  war  In  Vietnam  have 
all  contributed  their  share  of  heroes  both 
great  and  small  to  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. The  historian  has  much  to  seek  there. 

For  those  whose  Interest  lies  at  sea — there 
Is  as  great  a  range — Commodore  Charles 
Wilkes  who  first  won  fame  as  a  lieutenant 
when  he  made  the  great  s\irvey  of  the  South- 
ern Seas.  It  was  the  first  scientific  expkeditlon 
ever  fitted  out  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. It  was  Wilkes  who  discovered  that 
Antarctica  was  a  continent.  He  wrote  19 
Important  volumes  about  his  expeditions — 
but  he  won  more  publicity  when  as  a  cap- 
tain he  stopped  the  Trent  and  removed  the 
southern  commisslonees — Mason  and  SUdell. 

Also  In  the  Civil  War  was  David  Dixon 
Porter— son  of  the  man  who  took  the  Essex 
Into  the  Pacific.  We  really  could  not  have  a 
war  without  the  Porters.  Gideon  Welles,  sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  found  him  dlflScult  to 
handle — so  with  Yankee  shrewdness,  made 
him  an  admiral  and  sent  him  to  take  Port 
Fisher — at  which  three  other  Admirals  had 
failed.  Porter  succeeded. 

In  the  Spanish  American  War  there  were 
Schley  and  Samson,  In  World  War  I  Sims, 
whom  ever  the  British  admired  and  from 
then  on  there  are  many  burled  In  Arling- 
ton— the  Pacific  campaign  in  World  War  n 
was  hard  on  naval  officers— but  they  left 
Imperishable  records. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  monuments  Is 
the  mast  of  the  battleship  Maine,  sunk  In 
Havana  Harbor  and  the  final  cause  of  the 
Spanish  American  War.  How  It  happened,  no 
one  knows.  Some  say  the  Spanish,  others 
newspaper  instigation,  still  others  the  Cu- 
bans themselves  to  push  us  Into  war.  What- 
ever It  was  it  raised  the  nation  to  fever  pitch. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  base  of  the  mast 
being  large,  has  contained  the  bodies  of  two 
presidents  of  foreign  nations.  One  was 
Manuel  Quezon  of  the  Philippines,  whose 
body  was  removed  to  his  homeland  after  the 
Islands  had  been  liberated  from  the  Japanese. 

The  other  Is  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl,  pianist, 
patriot,  president,  who  at  his  own  request 
Is  to  remain  there  untU  Poland  is  again  free. 
For  his  sake  may  his  stay  not  be  too  long. 

For  those  whose  Interest  :s  in  the  helpers- 
there  were  Leonard  Wood,  George  Sterniierg, 
Walter  Reed,  and  William  Crawford  Gorgas. 
One  of  the  loveliest  of  monuments  In  Arling- 
ton Is  dedicated  to  the  nurses  and  to  Jane 
Delano  who  mobilized  the  Army  Nurses  Corps. 
Around  the  majestic  figure  lie  the  nurses 
who   have   died  in  all   our   wars. 

In  I  he  cemetery  also  rest  many  of  whom 
we  do  not  think  as  soldiers — but  who  had 
served  in  their  day— William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who  had  been  a  colonel  In  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican War;  John  Poster  DuUes  who  is  listed 
as  major.  United  States  Army;  Mary  Roberts 
Rlnehart,  whose  husband  was  an  Army  doc- 
tor; Richard  E.  Byrd,  the  explorer  and  his 
pilot  Floyd  Bennett:  Abner  Doubleday,  the 
father  of  baseball;  George  Westlnghouse,  the 
inventor  of  the  air  brake;  James  V.  Porrestal, 
first  secretary  of  defense;  William  Frank 
Knox,  secretary  of  the  Navy  who  announced 
once  "This  is  the  only  war  I  didn't  enter  as 
a  buck  private";  Julius  Ochs  Adler  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Joseph  Medlll  McCormlck. 
founder  of  the  New  York  Dally  News,  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  famous  names 
that  are  scattered  among  the  GI  gravestones 
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of  Arlington.  They  were  proud  to  have  served 
and  they  wanted  to  lie  with  their  comrades. 


June  4,  1971 


Patheb?  Son?  HtJSBAND?  "Known  Bdt 
To  God" 

Who  Is  the  Unknown  Soldier?  Father  of  a 
boy  In  Vermont,  husband  of  a  woman  In 
Oregon,  son  of  a  woman  in  North  Carolina — 
the  list  could  go  on  forever  among  those  who 
have  lost  their  dear  ones  and  who  do  not 
know  where  they  He. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  Is  our 
greatest  national  shrine.  There  are  reaUy 
three  men  burled  there.  Beneath  the  marble 
sarcophagus  set  before  the  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater lies  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World 
War  I.  The  white  marble  caps,  inscribed 
"1941-1945"  and  "1950-1953"  honor  the  un- 
identified fighting  men  killed  In  World  War 
11  and  In  Korea. 

In  the  beginning  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  was  planned  to  honor  the 
men  who  fought  in  "the  war  to  end  all 
wars" — World  War  I,  but  the  wars  did  not 
end  and  so  there  was  choeen  one  to  repre- 
sent World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  All 
three  are  unknown  to  men  but  on  the  main 
Tomb,  on  the  side  facing  the  memorial 
amphitheater    is    carved    the    inscription: 

"Here  rests  In  honored  glory  an  American 
soldier  known  but  to  God." 

The  austere  design  of  the  Tomb  Is  relieved 
by  Doric  pilasters  at  the  corner  and  on  the 
sides.  In  the  panel  to  the  front,  facing 
Washington  and  the  Potonmc  River  are  throe 
relief  figures  of  Peace,  Victory  and  Valor, 
commemorating  the  spirit  of  the  Allies  in 
World  War  I. 

The  great  of  the  earth  have  come  to  do 
honor  at  the  Tomb. 

The  young  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  among 
whose  titles  is  "The  Defender  of  the  Faith" 
has  more  than  once  come  to  this  place  with 
flowers.  The  stately  guardian  of  the  shrine 
of  Mohammed  at  Mecca  Ibn  Saud,  bowed  hlfl 
head  before  these  honored  dead.  The  aged 
leader  of  10  million  Buddhists,  Archbishop 
Rosen  Takashima  brought  a  wreath  to  show 
his  respect  and  to  pray  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown. 

But  the  p)eople  to  whom  the  Tomb  meant 
most  are  the  Americans  from  every  part  of 
the  country  and  from  every  walk  of  life. 
There  have  been  those  who  stayed  for  a  whUe 
to  dream  that  the  Unltnown , might  be  their 
Ixiy.  so  long  marked  missing. 

There  are  those  who  find  In  It  a  symbol  of  a 
grace  too  far  away  to  ever  have  been  seen. 

And  there  are  those,  far  sadder  still,  who 
come  to  mourn  all  warrior  dead  because 
they  have  no  son  to  give  for  the.r  country. 

There  are  among  the  visitors  the  old  who 
remember  the  high  hopes  of  peace  and  good- 
will among  nations.  And  there  are  the  young 
who  see  visions  of  what  they  will  do  to 
make  the  earth  right  again. 

And  always  there  are  the  children,  who, 
their  parents  hope,  will  carry  away  with 
them  Inspiration  for  the  future,  even  If  at 
present  they  are  most  fascinated  by  the  fine 
looking  Honor  Guard. 

Statistics  of  the  millions  who  visit  the 
Tomb  are  unimportant.  What  is  Important 
is  that  only  those  who  care  go  there,  only 
those  who  care  cross  the  river.  There  Is  no 
morbidity — becaxise  these  warriors  are  un- 
known. 

Not  the  sculptured  conquerors  of  old  for 
whom  great  cathedrals  were  built,  not  the 
embalmed  figure  In  Red  Square  In  Moscow, 
not  the  draped  catafalques  upon  which  our 
own  lamented  great  have  lain,  means  as  much 
as  the  plain  marble  Tomb  "Known  but  to 
God — but.  known  to  God." 

Many  have  been  the  medals  presented 
to  these  Unknown  Soldiers  by  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Each  has  also  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  presented  by  the  President 
in  office  at  the  time  of  their  entombments. 


The   medals   are   on   display   in   the  Trophy 
Room  of  the  amphitheater. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  offered 
to  these  Unknown  Soldiers  is  the  Honor 
Guard  which  for  24  hours  each  day  guards 
their  tombs — not  In  fear  of  defacement,  but 
as  a  tribute  to  all  those  who  died  that  their 
country  might  live. 

Guards  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier are  selected  from  personnel  assigned  to 
the  1st  Battalion  (Reinforced),  3d  Infantry 
( The  Old  Guard ) .  the  United  States  Army's 
ceremonial  and  security  unit  stationed  at 
Fort  Myer.  These  soldiers  set  the  example 
of  perfection  for  their  comrades  and  the 
visiting  American  public  In  the  spirit  of 
their  regimental  motto,  Noll  Me  Tangere 
(Touch  Me  Not). 

A  soldier  seeking  the  honor  of  serving 
as  a  sentinel  at  the  Tomb  must  possess  ex- 
emplary qualifications.  He  must  be  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  high  moral  character  with 
no  record  of  civilian  or  military  offenses. 
He  must  stand  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  three 
Inches  tall  and  be  of  slender  build  and  Im- 
pressive military  bearing.  A  soldier  meeting 
these  qualifications  undergoes  an  Intensive 
four  weeks'  training  program  before  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  a  Tomb  Guard. 

At  his  post,  the  Tomb  Guard  crosses  the 
63  foot  black  walkway  at  a  special  quick 
step  in  exactly  21  paces,  faces  the  Tomb  for 
21  seconds  and  retraces  his  steps.  The  31 
steps  and  21-second  pause  symbolize  the  21- 
gun  salute,  our  Nation's  highest  honor.  As 
a  gesture  against  possible  threat  on  this 
sacred  ground,  the  Tomb  Guard  bears  his 
rifle  on  his  shoulder  away  from  the  Tomb. 
There  are  no  voice  commands  or  ques. 

Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  may 
the  Tomb  Guard  speak  or  alter  his  silent, 
measured  tour  of  duty.  The  guard  will  issue 
a  warning  if  anyone  attempts  to  enter  the 
restricted  Eirea  around  the  Tomb,  but  first 
he  must  halt  and  bring  his  rifle  to  port  arms. 
The  slap  of  his  hands  against  the  rlfie  stock 
usually  is  sufficient  warning  to  any  would- 
be    trespasser. 

During  Inclement  weather  or  a  WTeath- 
laying  ceremony  the  guard  stands  at  the  po- 
sition of  parade  rest  in  a  sentry  box  at  the 
far  end  of  his  walkway. 

Tomb  Guards  wear  the  Army  blue  uni- 
form. The  pattern  and  color  are  reminiscent 
of  those  worn  by  northern  troops  during 
the  Civil  War.  Tomb  Guards  also  are  priv- 
ileged to  wear  a  silver  badge  on  the  right 
breast  of  the  coat  pocket;  the  badge  Is  an 
Inverted  open  laurel  wreath  surrounded  by 
a  representation  of  the  front  elevation  of 
the  Tomb,  with  the  upper  section  containing 
the  three  figures  of  Peace,  Victory  and  Valor, 
and  the  words  Honor  Guard  at  the  base.  A 
guard  leaving  the  unit  is  permitted  to  retain 
this  badge  and  may  wear  It  during  the  rest 
of  his  military  service. 

The  guard  changes  every  half  hour  when 
the  cemetery  is  open  to  the  public  and  every 
two  hours  at  other  times.  Each  new  Tomb 
Guard  assumes  his  guard  duty  In  a  simple 
but  impressive  ceremony. 

The  guard  is  organized  Into  three  reliefs, 
each  composed  of  a  sergeant  and  four  guards. 
A  relief  serves  for  24  hours  and  Is  off  for  48. 

Until  1926  a  civilian  watchman  served  as 
guardian  of  the  Tomb.  On  March  25  of  that 
year  the  secretary  of  war  ordered  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  military  guard.  This  is  now 
the  16-man  Tomb  Guard  detail. 

The  United  States  Army  Tomb  Guard  rep- 
resents the  unwavering  perseverance  and 
dedication  to  duly  demanded  of  the  men 
who  serve  in  our  nation's  military  forces. 

No  PoLmcs  IN  Death— John  Fitzcerau) 
KLennedt 

Two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  lie 
burled  In  Arlington.  One  a  Republican,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  who  died  In  1930  and  the 
other  a  Democrat,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
who  was  slain  In  1963. 
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Next  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier, more  visitors  come  to  pay  their  respects 
at  the  Kennedy  grave  than  at  any  other  in- 
dividual grave  In  the  cemetery. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  36th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  a  veteran 
with  active  service  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  He  died  from  an  assassin's 
bullet  on  Nov.  22.  1963.  at  the  height  of  his 
career. 

During  his  term  of  office  President  Ken- 
nedy came  to  Arlington  many  times — the 
last  on  Veterans  Day  11  days  before  his 
death.  Earlier  on  a  visit  to  the  Custla-Lee 
Mansion  he  had  commented  on  the  beauty 
and  serenity  of  the  scene  and  remarked  "I 
could  stay  here  forever."  His  grave,  some  300 
feet  down  the  terrace  from  the  mansion,  is 
In  direct  line  with  the  axis  of  the  Memorial 
Bridge  spanning  the  Potomac  and  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  In  Washington.  In  the  grave- 
site,  with  two  of  his  Infant  children  be- 
side him.  rests  John  Kennedy — his  grave  for- 
ever marked  by  an  Eternal  Flame.  In  the 
adjacent  grave  site  is  his  brother.  Robert 
Kennedy,  also  a  veteran  and  also  the  victim 
of  an  assassin's  bullet. 

Perhaps  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  mo- 
ment of  greatest  glory  was  on  that  Inaugural 
Day  when  he  laid  a  charge  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  he  challenged  them  to  ac- 
tion. The  greatest  tribute  to  hU  memory — 
his  Eternal  Flame — is  In  the  enduring  qual- 
ity of  his  own  words: 

"And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  Ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

"My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  not 
what  America  will  do  for  you.  but  what  to- 
gether we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

"Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica or  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  the 
same  high  standard  of  strength  and  sacrifice 
which  we  ask  of  you. 

"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  Earth.  God's  work 
must  be  truly  our  own." 

William  Howard  Taft 

William  Howard  Taft,  the  27th  President 
of  the  United  States,  formerly  secretary  of 
war,  and  high  commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pines, was  subsequenUy  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  Interred  In  Arlington 
on  March  11,  1930.  where  he  was  Joined  by 
his  wife  on  May  23.  1943.  The  austere  and 
Imposing  monument  that  marks  their  grave 
was  by  the  well  known  sculptor  of  their  day, 
James  E.  Fraser. 

President  Taft's  experience  had  been  varied 
among  people  of  many  races  and  many  be- 
liefs. In  his  Inaugural  day  address  he  summed 
up  what  he  felt  to  be  the  attitude  of  a  peace- 
loving  nation  In  a  time  of  stress  and  strain: 

"Our  International  policy  Is  always  to 
promote  peace.  We  shall  enter  Into  any  war 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  Its  awful  conse- 
quences that  It  always  entails,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  and  we,  of  course,  shall  make 
every  effort  consistent  with  national  honor 
and  national  Interest  to  avoid  a  resort  to 
arms. 

We  favor  every  instmmentallty  ...  to 
maintain  peace.  But  we  should  be  blind  to 
existing  conditions  and  should  allow  our- 
selves to  become  foolish  Idealists  if  we  did  not 
realize,  that,  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  armed  and  prepared  for  war.  we  must  • 
be  ourselves  In  a  similar  condition,  In  order 
to  prevent  other  nations  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  us  and  of  our  inability  to  defend  our 
Interests  and  assert  our  rights  with  a  strong 
hand." 
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at  last.  The  last  trumpet  has  sounded  for 
them.  They  are  not  alone,  their  comrades  lie 
beside  tHem.  General  Pershing  chose  a  GI 
headstone  for  his  grave — and  to  lie  among 
the  men  who  had  fought  beside  him.  The 
GI  headstones  also  mark  the  graves  of  those 
who  have  come  back  from  Vietnam. 

A  funeral  at  Arlington  is  a  solemn  token 
of  respect  a  gratefid  nation  pays  to  those 
who  fought  that  the  American  Ideals  of  free- 
dom might  endure  and  that  the  American 
way  of  life  might  continue. 

Regardless  of  rank  every  serviceman  or 
veteran  to  be  burled  at  Arlington  Is  given  an 
impressive  funeral  service.  Chaplains  of  all 
faiths  are  available  to  conduct  the  services, 
or  a  civilian  clergyman  Is  welcomed.  TTie 
family,  if  It  so  desires,  may  have  the  service 
at  the  chapel  at  Port  Myer — a  church  whose 
classic  lines  fit  In  with  the  whole  plan  of 
Arlington. 

Honors  befitting  the  status  of  the  deceased 
are  rendered  by  his  own  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice. Simple  honors  Include  a  burial  party  to 
carry  the  casket  draped  In  the  United  States 
Flag,  a  firing  party  to  fire  the  traditional 
three  volley  salute  and  a  bugler  to  render  the 
haunting  taps. 

Pull  honors  for  a  commissioned  officer  in- 
clude a  military  band.  The  casket  may  be 
mounted  on  a  black  artillery  caisson  drawn 
by  matched  black  or  grey  horses — the  last 
horses  on  active  service  In  the  United  States 
Army. 

Officers  with  the  rank  of  colonel  or  above 
or  who  during  their  service  had  been 
mounted  are  entitled  to  a  caparaisoned  horse, 
with  boots  reversed  in  the  stirrups,  led  be- 
hind the  caisson.  To  the  young  this  may 
seem  odd — but  It  Is  the  century-old  symbol 
of  the  fallen  warrior. 

The  service  at  the  grave  site  is  not  somber 
but  solemn.  The  flag  ceremony,  the  salute 
and  taps  are  described  In  the  following  pages. 

Burial  in  Arlington  Cemetery  is  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  right  and  recently  restrictions 
had  to  be  made — there  Just  wasn't  enough 
room. 

However,  comprehensive  plans  have  been 
made  and  work  is  currently  under  way  for 
the  development  and  enlargement  of  Arling- 
ton Natloned  Cemetery  to  assure  that  it  may 
always  be  a  place  of  hallowed  memories  and 
"a  Shrine  of  each  Patriot's  Devotion." 

Plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  cemetery  to 
include  the  South  Post  of  Port  Myer  were 
first  conceived  and  approved  In  1924  and  re- 
affirmed by  action  of  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies In  1960. 

The  concept  for  the  development  of  the 
200-acre  tract  of  the  Port  Myer  South  Post 
and  for  Integrating  the  old  and  new  Arling- 
ton Into  a  unified  whole  has  been  developed 
by  outstanding  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing firms. 

Plans  call  for  the  Improved  landscaping  of 
the  older  areas  and  complete  preparation  of 
new  sections  with  trees,  shrubs,  turf  and 
adequate  watering  facilities.  Included  will  be 
a  Memorial  Chapel,  a  Visitors  Center  and 
other  facilities.  The  entire  project  Is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  1977. 
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Who  led  his  armies  like  a  priest  of  men. 
And  fought  his  batUes  with  anointed  spears. 
O.    E.    Montgomery,    I8S6-1898,    One-time 
New  York  Times  Drama  Critic. 


At  Journey's  End 
On  the  green  hillsides  of  Arlington  under 
serried  rows  of  white  marble  rest  the  soldiers 
of  our  wars.  They  have  found  quiet  and  peace 


A  Dead  Soldier 
He  sleeps  at  last — a  hero  of  his  race. 
Dead ! — and  the  night  lies  softly  on  his  face. 
While  the  faint  stars,  like  sentinels. 
Hover  above  his  lonely  resting  place. 
A  soldier — yet  less  soldier  than  a  man, 
Who  gave  to  Jvistlce  what  a  soldier  can — 
The  courage  of  his  arm.  a  patient  heart, 
And  the  fire-soul  that  flamed  when  wrong 

began. 
No  Caesar.  Alexander,  Antonine, 
No  despot  bom  of  the  old  warrior  line, 
Napoleons  of  the  sword,  whose  cruel  hands 
Caught    at    the    throat    of    love    upon    Ita 

shrine, — 
But  one  who  worshipped  In  the  sweeter  years 
Those   rights    that    men    have   gained    with 

blood  and  tears; 


PzAcs  AT  Last,  and  thx  Flag  ov  a  Skrvickman 

The  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  our  nation.  It  1« 
the  flag  that  men  follow  into  battle  In  de- 
fense of  oiu-  Ubertlee.  It  was  the  flag  sewn 
by  Betsy  Roes,  that  was  the  emblem  of  these 
liberties  before  we  became  a  nation. 

It  was  the  flag  that  brought  the  North  and 
South  together  after  the  bitter,  fratricidal 
war  between  the  states. 

It  was  the  flag  that  sent  both  North  and 
South  up  the  slopes  of  San  Juan  Hill  to- 
gether. It  was  the  flag  that  sent  them  to 
stop  the  Kaiser  on  the  Mame  and  30  years 
later  Hitler  on  the  hedgnxTws  of  Normandy. 

It  was  the  flag  that  blended  the  Rebel  and 
the  Yankee  cheer  from  Pusan  to  the  Yalu. 

The  flag  still  flies  in  Vietnam  as  It  has 
flown  throughout  the  world. 

Each  serviceman  has  a  flag  to  cover  his 
casket  and  In  a  dignified  ceremony — Just 
after  the  rifle  or  c&nnon  shote  are  flred,  and 
as  Taps  ring  out  in  silver  notes,  the  flag  Is 
folded  in  triangular  shape  and  Is  handed  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  cemetery  who  then 
presents  It  to  the  next  of  kin. 

Once  it  was  banded  to  a  15-year-old  boy 
who  stood  straight  as  an  arrow  and  received 
It  aolemnly — and  then  said  In  a  clear  voice: 
"I  vow  I  win  never  dishonor  It." 

God  grant  that  that  may  be  the  vow  of  all 
who  attended  the  Flag  Ceremony! 


Taps 


Arlington  Is  a  place  of  music.  Above  the 
songs  of  birds  rises  several  times  each  day  the 
silver  notes  of  Taps.  So  exquisite  is  the  sound 
of  the  bugle  call  that  It  seems  only  the  call 
of  another  bird. 

Taps  was,  of  course,  originally  played  only 
by  three  taps  on  the  drum  to  mark  retire- 
ment at  night  for  the  weary  soldier.  One  day 
Major  General  Daniel  Butterfleld  was  listen- 
ing to  his  bugler  Oliver  W.  Norton  practice. 
Together  they  composed  Taps  as  we  know  it 
today.  The  new  call  was  first  sounded  at  the 
Brigade  Headquarters  of  General  Butterfleld 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Potomac  River  in  July  of  1882. 

The  sound  of  Taps  are  known  to  all  service 
men  young  and  old.  They  have  been  a  source 
of  rest  for  them  and  comfort  to  their  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  years. 

Day  Is  done. 
Gone  the  sun 
From  the  lake, 
From  the  hill, 
Prom  the  sky. 
All  Is  weU, 
Safely  rest 
God  Is  nigh. 


The  Armed  Services  or  the  United  States 
OF  America 

The  Armed  Services  of  the  United  States 
are  a  group  apart,  different  from  the  armies 
of  other  nations,  and  typically  American. 
What  makes  this  difference?  Why  are  they 
typically  American? 

It  is  selection.  The  boys  oome  from  all 
ranks  of  life,  from  farm  and  factory,  from 
village  and  dty,  from  the  work  bench  and 
the  schoolroom.  There  Is  no  question  of  class, 
no  bar  of  national  origin  because  of  the 
names  they  bear,  no  dispute  as  to  their  re- 
ligion. They  axe  chosen  becatise  they  are 
physically  fit  and  mentally  able  to  do  a  hard 
job,  because  they  are  tough  enough  to  take 
It — and  to  hand  It  out. 

It  Is  leadership.  With  only  a  small  stand- 
ing army,  the  last  war  found  us  with  too 
few  men  trained  to  lead.  But  that  never 
stopped  an  American  Army!  The  boys  In  the 
ranks  were  cairefully  culled  by  their  officers, 
and.  If  they  showed  qualities  of  leadership, 
were  pushed  into  officers'  training  camps. 
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there  to  earn  their  ratings.  Goeslp  mongers 
to  the  contrary,  few  of  our  oflScers  were  se- 
lected because  of  their  "friends".  Many  have 
come  up  from  the  ranks  through  sheer  abil- 
ity and  hard  work.  Our  leaders  understand 
the  men  they  are  leading  because  In  the 
ranks  are  men  they  know,  who  come  from 
the  same  kind  of  homes,  and  who  were 
taught  In  the  same  schools  the  same  beliefs 
in  democracy.  The  men  obey  because  they 
know  "why".  The  ofQcers  lead  because  they 
know  "how". 

It  Lb  devotion.  In  our  ranks  are  men  whose 
ancestors  crossed  the  seas  generations  ago  In 
a  search  for  freedom,  and  those  who  came  In 
the  last  wave  of  Immigration.  It  is  a  com- 
mon bond  that  ties  them  together — a  bond 
of  devotion  which  is  but  the  symbol  of  a 
greater  devotion  to  the  free  land  that  Is  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  is  consecration.  Men  who  are  Americans 
in  spirit  are  consecrated  to  an  ideal  set  forth 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal",  In  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress of  George  Washington.  "Citizens  by 
birth  or  choice  •  •  •  the  independence  and 
liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint 
councils  and  joint  efforts — of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes":  in  the  Get- 
tysburg Address  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people";  and  in  the  motto  of  the 
United  States  "In  God  We  Trust". 

It  is  to  these  men  both  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  that  we  pay  homage  on  this 
Memorial  Day!  May  we  never  forget  the  debt 
we  owe  them  and  may  we  at  all  times  give 
them  the  respect  and  honor  that  Is  their 
due. 


NINETIETH    BIRTHDAY    OP    RABBI 
MORDECAI  KAPLAN 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  irxw  TORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished commemorative  gathering  will 
take  place  in  New  York  City  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  14  to  mark  the  90th  birth- 
day of  Rabbi  Mordecal  M.  Kaplan,  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  teacher  and  theolo- 
gian, who  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
foimder  of  the  Reconstructlonist  Move- 
ment in  Judaism.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
made  his  mark  upon  our  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  trib- 
ute to  Rabbi  Kaplan  by  Rabbi  Ira  Eisen- 
stein,  the  president  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tlonist Rabbincal  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TaiBUTE  TO  Rabbi  Kaplan 

No  single  Individual  in  the  20th  centiu-y  In 
the  United  States  has  influenced  Judaism 
more  than  Rabbi  Mordecal  M.  Kaplan,  who 
is  about  to  attain  the  age  of  ninety  (his  birth- 
day falls  on  June  11).  Revered  throughout 
the  Jewish  world  as  scholar,  teacher  and, 
above  all,  thinker,  he  Is  the  author  of  more 
than  a  dozen  major  books  on  theology,  pro- 
fessor for  more  than  fifty  years  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  founder 
and  dean  of  the  Teachers  Institute,  organizer 
of  the  Jewish  Reconstructlonist  movement, 
and  mentor  to  hundreds  of  rabbis,  educators. 
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and  thousands  of  laymen.  Rabbi  Kaplan  has 
been  awarded  honorary  degrees  by  Ave  uni- 
versities and  numerous  honors  by  major  Jew- 
ish bodies. 

His  fine  Intellect,  bis  extraordinary  Intel- 
lectual honesty,  his  broad  education  and, 
most  of  all,  his  fierce  love  for  his  people  and 
for  the  land  of  his  adoption,  have  combined 
to  enable  him  to  produce  a  philosophy  of 
religion,  and  of  Judaism  In  particular,  which 
has  won  over  many  who  might  otherwise 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  synagogue, 
or  the  church. 

Rabbi  Kaplan  seeks  God  In  the  natural 
world,  finds  evidence  of  divinity  in  the  edu- 
cated conscience.  Such  conscience  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  cosmic  laws  which.  In  man,  take  the 
form  of  love,   responsibility  and  creativity. 

The  cultivated  conscience  expresses  Itself 
in  the  life  of  a  people  or  nation,  and  fash- 
ioned by  Just  laws.  Hence,  Justice  through 
law  must  become  the  Ideal  of  all  peoples  and 
nations.  Rabbi  Kaplan  considers  this  purpose 
so  sacred  that  he  has  designated  it  the 
"religion   of   ethical   nationhood." 

American  democracy,  he  believes,  has  a 
unique  opportunity  of  embodying  this  ideal 
and  it  Is  for  this  reason  that  he  proposes  that 
Jews — and  all  other  groups — live  In  "two 
civilizations,"  their  own  traditional  civiliza- 
tion and  the  common  civilization  of  America. 

The  Implications  of  Rabbi  Kaplan's  philos- 
ophy of  ethical  nationhood  are  many  and 
significant  for  the  future  of  this  nation.  And 
it  is  therefore  fitting  that  distinguished 
Americans,  Jew  and  non-Jew,  have  willingly 
added  their  names  of  the  large  list  of  spon- 
sors who  Lail  this  nonagenarian  on  his  90th 
birthday. 


June  4,  1971 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOOTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  recently 
adopted  a  splendid  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Georgia-Padflc  Corp.  I  oommend 
it  to  my  colleagues  attention : 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  requesting  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  not  to  Instigate 
anti-trust  charges  against  the  Georgia-Paci- 
fic Corporation  concerning  Its  eight  pine  ply- 
wood plants  in  the  south. 

Whereas,  the  news  media  has  published 
unconfirmed  reports  that  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commission  is  in  the  process  of  commencing 
antitrust  charges  against  the  Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation,  which  would  require  Georgia- 
Pacific  to  divest  Itself  of  eight  plywood  plants 
In  the  South,  Including  one  at  Russellvllle. 
South  Carolina,  and  also  six  hundred  seven- 
ty-three thousand  acres  of  timberland  In- 
cluding two  hundred  thousand  acres  in 
South  Carolina;  and 

V(7hereas,  Georgia- Pacific's  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  South  Carolina  has  been  sought 
and  encouraged  by  both  local  and  State  of- 
ficials and  is  presently  an  Important  factor 
in  our  State's  economy  with  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  seventy-six  million  dollars  and  an- 
nual expenditures  for  materials  and  labor 
of  approximately  thirty-seven  million  dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  entire  State 
and  particularly  those  of  Sumter  County  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  threat  of  these 
charges  against  Georgia-Pacific,  which  has 
been  an  excellent  Industrial  citizen  in  our 
State  supplying  one  thousand  three  hundred 


Jobs  and  over  six  million  dollars  In  annual 
payroll  In  Sumter  County  alone  and  one 
hundred  forty  Jobs  with  a  payroll  of  over 
seven  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  In 
Clarendon  County;  and 

Whereas,  this  company  owns  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  commercial  forest  lands  in 
the  Southern  States  which  have  pine,  which 
Is  extremely  small  compared  to  the  amount 
of  forest  lands  owned  by  other  companies  In 
the  South.  In  most  instances  the  forest  acre- 
age owned  provides  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  requirements  of  Georgia-Pacific  as  the 
bulk  of  its  timber  needs  are  purchased  on 
the  open  market;  and 

Whereas,  in  1964  Oeorgla-Paclflc,  at  great 
expense  and  risk,  successfully  pioneered 
Southern  pine  plywood  and  up  to  now  it  has 
built  eight  plants  In  the  South,  none  of 
which  were  acquired.  Incredibly,  this  pro- 
posed Federal  Trade  Commission  order  would 
require  Georgia-Pacific  to  divest  Itself  of  the 
first  pine  plywood  plant  constructed  In  the 
South;  and 

Whereas,  the  development  by  Georgia-Pa- 
cific of  Southern  pine  plywood,  as  well  as 
related  facilities,  greatly  Increased  utilization 
of  Southern  pine  timber,  bringing  thousands 
of  Jobs,  better  market  for  logs  and  timber, 
greater  conununlty  stability  and  much 
needed  building  materials  to  help  meet  the 
nation's  housing  goals.  The  imposition  of 
this  proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission  or- 
der would  stifle  one  of  the  most  dynamic  in- 
novative Arms  in  the  industry,  establish  a 
crippling  precedent  and  penalize  genuine 
progress  at  a  time  when  the  nation  must 
utilize  every  Job  creating,  tax  generating, 
production  enterprise  it  can.  Our  anti-trust 
laws  are  intended  to  benefit  not  burden  this 
country.  Now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  la 
hereby  requested  not  to  instigate  anti-trust 
charges  against  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corpora- 
tion concerning  its  eight  pine  plywood  plants 
in  the  South.  Be  it  further; 

Resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina. 
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HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tables 
which  show  the  funds  needed  for  edu- 
cational opportimity  grants  and  for  col- 
lege work-study  programs  and  the  cur- 
rent allotments  for  them  to  each  State. 
In  most  of  the  States  the  tables  give 
similar  information  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts for  colleges  which  have  applied  for 
Pederal  funds. 

As  these  tables  indicate,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  additional  fiscal  year 
1972  appropriations  by  the  Senate  for 
the  EOG  and  work-study  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
Pederal  student  aid  int>gram  tables  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


utucationtl  opportunity  grant 

Work-study 

Panel  approved 

Allotment 

Allotment 

minus 

renewal  > 

Percent  of 

initial  award  - 

available 

1st  semester 

Percent  of 

Initiat 

Renewal 

ToUl 

Approved 

Allotted    app 

roved  need 

U  S.  total,  lof  1971-72 

.    156,546,146 

102,538.146 

259,  084, 423 

165,646,310 

63,108,164 

40.3 

163,  070, 340 

80,  506.  704 

49.8 

Total.  Alabama  -. 

3.338.927 

2.171,132 

5,510,059 

3,145.077 

973,945 

29.1 

3,845,705 

1.420.923 

36.9 

Oatrict  No.  I  (Jick  Edwards); 

Gad  son  Stat*  Junior  College 

Mobile  Colleg« 

Mobile  State  Junior  College.      . 

Patrick  Henry  Stale  Junior  College 

^nrinD  Hill  ColleM                                          

59,24< 

17.400 

52,500 

6,000 

36.000 

112.000 

16.650 
12.312 
8,100 
2,000 
23,200 
73,600 

75,898 
29,712 
60,600 
8.000 
59.200 
185,600 

40,801 
18.480 
18,  444 
4,718 
30.000 
110. 604 

24, 151 
6.168 

10,344 
2.718 
6.300 

37,004 

40,7 
35.4 
19.7 
45.3 
18.8 
33.0 

30,447 
18,322 
65,  520 
16,100 
21,454 
155,000 

13, 837 
10, 127 
19,680 
5,713 
8,200 
59,040 

45.4 
55.2 

30.0 
35.4 
38.2 

Unnerjity  of  South  Alabama 

3S.0 

District  total 

283.148 

135.862 

419,010 

223, 047 

87.185 

30.7 

306, 873 

116,597 

37.9 

District  No.  2: 

Alabama  Christian  College      

19,800 

47, 895 

6,400 

46. 144 

.■               7.506" 
16.000 

". 118.250  ' 

5.200 
39.650 

30.084 

2,"i00  " 

4.800 

25, 000 

87.  545 

6,400 

76.228 

9.600  ■ 
20. 800 

10,035 

57,314 

2,174 

42.  720 

6^242  " 

12.953 

142.734"' 

4,835 
17,664 

2.174 
12.636 

24.4 
36.8 
33  9 

27.3 

20,  000 
151, 120 
12.450 
26,000 
24,  000 
46, 792 
20,900 
15.312 
172.648 

7,849 
77,  239 

2  991 
10,004 

9,435 
15  592 

9,768 

3.690 
44, 936 

39  2 

Alah;inia  State  University                    .       .   ...... 

47  9 

21.0 

Huntingdon  Colle|« 

Jefferson  Davis  State  Junior  College 

iamp^  H   Faulker  State  Junior  Colleee 

38.4 
39.3 

4  142 
8.153 

55.2 

50.9 

33.3 

Lorleen  B.  Wallace  State  Junior  College 

Massey  Daughon  Business  College 

Troy  State  University 

46.7 
24  0 

122,  650 

240. 900 

20.084 

16.9 

26  0 

District  total 

261.939 

204,484 

469. 473 

274. 172 

69,688 

26.5 

499. 222 

181.502 

36.3 

District  No.  3(G.  W.  Andrews) 

AleianderCityState  Junior  College 

18,  400 

140,000 

11550 

; 427. 506" 

6,600 
52,562 
4,4C0 

315;  350" 

25. 000 

192.562 

15,950 

742,  850  " 

12,035 

94,960 

8.400 

414,101" 

5,435 
42  398 

4.000 

98,917" 

29  5 

30,2 
34  6 

23  1 

34  459 
156.965 
83  445 
10.000 
423. 000 

12.710 
47.627 
25  133 

7,310 
124.651 

36  8 

2S.5 

Enterprise  State  Junior  College     — 

George  C.  Wallace  State  Technical  Junior  College. 
Tuskegee  Institute - 

28  4 
73  1 
33.0 

District  total 

597.  450 

378,912 

976,  362 

529,496 

150.584 

25.2 

731.869 

235,431 

32.1 

District  No   4; 

Jacksonville  State  University. 

Selma  University 

Southern  Business  College  .       . 

Southern  Union  State  Junior  College 

Talladega  College 

63,000 
149. 000  . 

.' lO.OOO" 

144.000 

75, 000 

3,200 

171,  COO 

138,000 
149,000 

13,200' 

315.000 

88,587 
84. 925 

6,  733 
194  218 

13.587 
84, 925 

3,  533 
23.218 

21.6 
56  9 

35.3 
16.1 

100,  000 

30,  000 

4,140 

56,850 

52.818 

47,607 
25,785 
1   160 
15.682 
18,595 

17  6 
8b  9 
28  0 
27  5 
35.2 

Distiict  total 

366. 000 

249,  200 

615,200 

374,  463 

125.263 

34.2 

243.808 

108,829 

44  6 

District  No.  5: 

14,000 

70.800 
238.500 

12.00". 

49.000 
360.000 

8.400 

58,800 

130,  788 

26.600" 
358,400 

22.400 
129,600 
369,288 

12  000 

75,600 

718,400 

11,796 
88.546 

207,221 

6.793 

38,715 

439,113 

3  396 
29.746 
76. 433 

6.793 
12,115 
80,713 

24.2 

42,0 
32.0 
56,6 
24,7 
22.4 

5.000 

55. 1C4 

120.000 

1,500 

57. 403 

570,000 

2,238 
24,657 
67.  732 

1  289 

14.514 

188.051 

44.7 

Livingston  State  University 

Stillman  CoIIms                                  .           ... 

44.7 
48.1 

85.9 

25,2 

University  of  Alabama 

32.9 

District  total.-   .    

744.  300 

582.988 

1,327.184 

792, 184 

2)9, 196 

28.1 

809  007 

288.481 

35.6 

Oistnct  No.  6: 

Birmingham  Southern  College.,., 

50.985 

28.106 

79,001 

38.407 

10, 391 

20.3 

57, 024 
55.296 
28.000 
64,100 

311,649 
40.000 
43.200 

148.548 

13,099 
37.  750 
15.914 
28.898 
125,604 
10.332 
27. 274 
38.493 

22,9 
68,2 

Daniel  Payne  College 

Jefferson  State  Junior  College 

Miles  College .   - 

Samford  University                                         .  - 

22,500  . 

28. 400 
360,000 

40.000 

37.500 
113,750 

22,500 
41.000 

597,600 
72,300 
38.700 

138.950 

8,152 
24.350 
343, 383 
43,850 
20.880 
43. 748 

8.152 
11,750 
105,783 
11,550 
19.680 
18.548 

38.2 

41.3 
29.3 
28.8 
52.4 
16.3 

56.8 

12.600 

237,600 

32,300 

1,200 

25,200 

45.0 
40.3 
25.8 

T.  A  Lawson  State  Junior  College 

University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham- ..- 

63,1 
24,5 

Distr.ct  total... - 

653, 135 

336. 916 

990,051 

522.770 

185,854 

28.4 

747.817 

295.364 

39.4 

District  No,  7: 

1638 
8  323 

2.038 

3.773 

'   15^0' 

19.3 

6  850 
28,200 

9,173 
10.000 
33.280 
17,500 
25.544 
20, 976 

4.273 
6.825 
2  827 
8,595 
12.409 
7.086 
8,200 
2,868 

62.3 

Albert  P,  Brewer  State  Junior  College 

Cullman  College                                     

13.500 
19.500 

3,600 
4,550 

17.100 
24.050 

24.2 
30.8 

85.9 

Northwest  Alabama   State  Junior  College 

Snead  State  Junior  College 

St,  Bernard  College 

Walker  College 

12.250 
26,000 
19.200 

4,200 
24,000 

16.450 
26  000 
43,200 

8,956 
6,590 
28.566 

4.756 
6  590 
4,566 

38.8 
25.3 
23.7 

37.2 
4.0.4 
32.1 
13.6 

Distnct  total 

90,450 

36.350 

126,800 

58.073 

21,723 

24.0 

15.523 

53.083 

35.0 

District  No.  8: 

Alabama  ASM  College                  

124,800 

76.500 

201, 300 

124.830 

48.330 

38.7 

45.000 

9.100 

5.604 

105.000 

30.  000 

4,140 

38.  000 

21.720 

20.270 

30,108 

2,907 

5,104 
36, 777 
10  501 

1.845 
21.037 
10.685 

7,298 

66.9 

30.2 

Athens  College. 

Florence  State  University.     

John  C  Calhoun  Slate  Teachers         

6.695 

90,000 
19,980 

12.  360 
88.800 

19.055 

178,  800 

19, 980 

14.360 

108.720 

8.145 

2,000 
19.920 
8,145 

29.8 
22.1 

40.7 

100 
35  0 
35.0 

44.5 

Northeast  State  Junior  College                  

30, 000 
94.500 
16, 480 

382. 455 

2,400 
54.000 
12,360 

32, 400 

148,500 

28,840 

13,865 
84.176 
16.776 

11,465 

30,176 

4,416 

38.2 
31,9 
26.7 

55.3 

Oakwnod  College 

University  of  Alabama.  Huntsville 

49  1 
36  0 

District  total 

246.  420 

628, 875 

370.872 

124,452 

32.5 

278. 834 

126.242 

45.2 

Total.  Alaska 

107.250 

43, 980 

151,230 

76. 197 

32,217 

30,0 

115.389 

39.129 

33.9 

Alaska  Methodist.. 

Sheldon  lackscn  Junior  College 

University  of  Ala>;ka.. 

77.2^0 

21.000 

9,  OOJ 

37.080 
2,400 
4.500 

114,330 
23,400 
13.500 

61,255 
7.350 
7,592 

24. 175 
4.950 
3,092 

31.2 
23.5 
34.3 

74.750 
15.859 
23.  750 

22,  416 
7,209 
9,504 

29.9 

42  7 
40.0 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 


Allotment  Percent  of 

minus      initial  award 

renewal '  available 


bt  semester 


Approved 


—  Pe'cent  of 

Allotted    approved  need 


Total.  Arizona . 


1.8S8.320 


962.795 


2. 821.  US 


1.633.944 


District  Nj   1  (J.  J    Rtiodes) 

Ai'zona  State  Unwersity    .    . 
Granite  Computer  ("tioenix). 

Mesa  County  College 

Phoenn  College  ._. 


344.720 


270.960 


615  680 


Distnct  total 

Distiict  No.  2  (Morris  K  Udall): 
Aniona  Western  College  ... 

Cential  Arizona  College 

Cochise  College, ., 
Grani'e  Computer    Tuscon, 

Pima  College., 

University  of  Araona 


89.000 

315.000 

748, 720 


13.360 

35.000 


102.360 
350.000 


Di';trict  total. 


56  1300 
54  OiJJ 
30  9j'J 
il 
70  UW 
240.  000 

450.900 


319,320 


22.  750 
18  300 

15  600 

^ 

12  i.'5 
188  400 

257.  575 


1.068.040 


78  750 
12  3'M 
46  500 
0 
82  525 
323  400 

708.  475 


345, 160 

39. 588 
2J4.459 

598.207 


52  080 
46  292 
26  610 
0 
16  417 
273  2'30 

444. 629 


670.959 


83,2iO 

:6  228 
169.459 

278.887 


36.1 


24,1 

29,4 
53.7 

37.2 


1.786,527 


480  000 
24.rS8 
59  000 

260. COO 

823  288 


29  330 
27  992 
11  040 
0 
33  892 
84.  80-3 

187,  054 


52.3 
51.8 
35.7 

48.4 
35.3 

41.4 


52  936 
44,625 
16  480 
9  233 
35  000 
351  600 

509,  934 


745. 949 


189,932 
13,632 
21.0C0 

133  683 

358  497 


22  990 

iZ  374 

4  865 

6  496 

19  247 

109  370 

195, 342 


41.7 


39.5 
56.1 

36.0 
51.4 

43.5 


43  X 

n  5 

29.5 
69.9 
54.3 
31.1 

38.3 


Distf.c'  No.  3  (Sam  Steiger): 

Eastern  Arizona  College 

Glendale  County  College 

Grand  Canyon  College    ...    .    

Maricopa  Technical  College         '. 

Navaho  Community  College 

Northern  Arizona  University   .     

Prescott  College  

Thunderbird  Graduate  School  ot  Int.  Management. 
Yauopi  College _ 


District  total 

Total,  Arkansas 

Distr.ct  No.  4  (David  Pryof): 

Agricultural  Mechanical  &  Noinal  College. 

Arkansas  A.  4  fill.  College 

Capital  City  Business  College.  

Henderson  State  College 

Ouachita  Baptist  University 

Pines  Vocational  Technical  School 

Southern  State  College.  

Sou'hwest  Technical  Institute 


57.500 

37.  500 
23.150 
i2  OCO 
63,000 
400,  OOO 
12.  OCO 
0 
17,550 

642. 700 

1.038!  47r 


28  350 

12,IX)0 

24,  500 

3  500 

56,700 

244  800 

5,050 

0 

6  000 

381,900 

1,009.935 


85,850 

19.  500 

47.650 

35  500 

119.700 

644  8'jO 

18.C50 

0 

23,  550 

1,024,600 

2.048.410 


50  167 

28  400 
32.253 
17  057 
83,390 
356  644 
10  800 
0 


21,817 

16.400 

7,753 

13  557 

26  690 

HI  844 

4,750 

0 


12,397 

6  397 

591,108 

209,  208 

1  517,504 

507,569 

37.9 
43.7 
33.4 
12  3 
42.3 
27.9 
39.5 

36.4 

32.5 

48.8 


185,000 

56.700 

"51  500 

55  250 


203  900 

77,850 

60,  203 
44  200 


388  900 

134,550 

111,703 
99,  450 


3?1,P9€ 

1j7  543 

E2  521 
78,681 


117  l^ 
29  633 

22  321 
34,451 


63.3 

52,3 


43.3 
62.4 


90.000 


93.150 


183.  150 


146  892 


53.  742 


59.7 


23  955 

27.000 

15.  OOu 

28  800 

57  600 

266.  000 

15  750 

2.500 

8.500 

445, 105 

2.115.824 


250. 300 
95  880 

4.030 
125.  078 
100  000 

12.800 
182  OoO 

25.652 


District  total 


Tc'al.  Cal  lornia 

Distr.ct  No    I  (Don  H.  Clauson): 

College  ol  Mann  .     .    

College  cl  the  Redwoods  

Empire  College  ol  Comirerce 
rluTibol!  Stale  College.  . 

Napa  College     ... 

Pacitic  Union  College 
ScRjOia  S'a'e  College 


DiStnct  total. 


438.450 
18.397.278 


39  000 
15,030 
0 
72  7=0 
22,200 
46  000 
117,000 

311.950 


479, 303 

9  6S6  823 


13  000 
6  000 

0 
72  750 
11  000 
40  500 
?8.  000 

231.250 


917,753 


736  736 


257. 433 


58.7 


796,410 


19.261 
3.569 

4.410 
9  551 
33  571 
I'jS  854 
7.965 
1  407 
3  519 

192,110 

1.100.247 


173.280 
58.151 
1.920 
48  487 
44  796 
5  671 
35  449 
15  812 

444,569 


80.4 
13.2 
29. 1 
33.1 
58,2 
1;.  0 
50,5 
56.2 
41.4 

43.1 

5270 


69.3 

60.6 

48.  n 

38  7 

44  7 
44.3 
52.9 
:9.3 

55.8 


District  No.  2  (Harold  T.  Johnson)t 

Butte  College 

Chico  State  College.  

Columbia  Jr.  College       

feather  River  College 

Lassen  College 

Shasta  College 

Sierra  College 


10  OuO 

296  700 

27  000 

S  OOO 
5.400 

45  000 

41  000 


District  total. 


463.100 


10  400 
222  540 

7  200 
5  OOO 

600 
15  500 

8  000 

269, 340 


28,064.101 


52. 000 

22.000 

145  500 
33  200 
85,  5C0 

205,000 

543.200 


50  400 

519  340 

34  200 

13  031 

6  COO 

60,500 

49,aO0 

732  440 


16  590  046 


6. 923, 223 


37.6       18.922.156 


37  840 

15  560 

0 

100,804 
33  200 
64,720 

147  751 

3S9  87t 


27  472 
294,427 

25  126 
7  {}'y) 
3  532 

40  084 

36, 169 

433,  780 


21  640 
9  5£0 

0 
28  0>l 

22  200 

24  ;.-o 

59  751 
168  625 


17.072 

71.787 
17  926 
2  000 
2  9.2 
24  584 
28  169 

164,440 


63  5 

59.7 

3e.5 
100 
53.8 
51.0 


63  000 

38  COO 
17  890 

174  COO 
36  261 
19,  7'"'U 

130,000 


54.0 


42.6 

24,1 
66,3 

2'..0 
53.7 
54.6 
68,7 

35.5 


508. 851 


20. 030 

229,801 

25.970 

1x000 
12,050 
33  428 
26,448 

362.697 


5, 415.  726 


28  716 
14.640 

10  019 

37  595 
9  818 

i;  lis 

38  60S 
156  875 


4.593 

48  787 
9,583 
3  481 
3,168 
8.940 

11  944 

90. 509 


Distrct  No.  3  (John  E.  Moss): 
American  River  College   .. 
Consumnes  River  College. 
Sacramento  City  College   . 
Sacramento  State  College. 

District  total 


50,000 

25  956 
195,000 
275,  000 


545,956 


2!  000 

8  343 

32  100 

248,200 

309.643 


7!  000 

34  299 
227  100 
523,200 

855. 599 


55, 144 

14  i72 
160  139 
351,762 

581.717 


34  144 

6  329 
128,039 
103, 562 

272,074 


68.2 

24.3 
65.6 
37.6 

49.8 


86  400 

19  o;o 

120  000 
300. 000 

525. 970 


District  No.4(Robeil  L.  Lejief) 
Solano  Ccllege..    . 
U.  C.  na.is    ..    . 
Yuba  College    . 

D:S!IIC1  totll.       

Districl  No,  8  (George  P.  Miller): 

Chabot  College 

College  ot  Alameda , 

District  total 

District  No.  5  (Phillip  Sur'on) 
Golden  Gate  College 
Hastings  Coll«(e  of  the  law 
San  FrarKisco  Art  Institute 
University  of  Califoinu,  San 
Center..     . 

District  total 


48  000 

166  000 

gKfXJO 


5.400 

137  7'^ 
16,100 


53  400 

303  700 
107.  100 


3*1,  154 

197  213 
52  294 


24,  754 
59  613 
36  794 


48.0 
35.  S 
40.4 


80, 970 

373.000 

72.  OCO 


41  630 

5  132 

50.070 

114,543 

211.375 


24,33C 

123,512 

14  958 


305.000     159.200 

464  200 

280. 261 

121.061 

39.6 

525. 970 

162,850 

30.9 

42  750      34.  200 
85.000      35,700 

76,950 
120  700 

81. OCO 
46. 583 

46.  80.3 
10  883 

109.4 
12.8 

21,120 

162  OOO 

14,597 
43.  780 

69.1 

27.0 

130.750      69  900 

197.650 

127.563 

07.683 

44.1 

183, 120 

58, 377 

31.  S 

Francisco   Medical 


45.600 

10  000 


55  500 


45  000 
3.  000 


48. 000 


90  600 
13  000 


103.600 


65  324 
6.414 


20  324 
3.414 


44.5 
34.1 


71.738 


23. 738 


42.6 


47  160 

£0  COO 
4  500 

143  800 

272.460 


11   150 

29  116 

1  306 

14,  704 

86.276 


Footnotes  at  end  of   table. 


28.6 


IS  ^ 
38  5 
56.1 
21  6 

:'  0 

35  1 

:9.6 

30.5 


22.9 

21.2 
36.9 
23.2 
26.2 
26.7 
15.1 

24.9 


48.1 

26.2 
41.7 
38.1 

40.1 


30.1 
33.1 

20.7 


23.6 
36.3 

29.0 

31.7 
31.6 
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Educational  oppoitunlty  grant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 

minus 

Allotment  renewal  > 


Percent  of 

initial  award 

available 


Isl  semester 


—         Percent  ol 
Approved  Allotted    approved  need 


Disl'Ct  No,  6(Wlll  am  S,  Mailliard): 

Cty  College,  San  Francisco  (San  Francisco  Unified 

School  District) _. 

College  of  the  Siskiyous _ 

Dominical  College  San  Rafael.. 

Lone  Mountain  College    

San  Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music. 

San  Francisco  State  College. 

Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 

Simpson  Bible  College  

University  of  San  Francisco 


126,600 

47,500 

15.000 

33.150 

4.500 

454.750 
61,650 
16.000 
24.000 


59.400 
5.500 
3.000 

35.010 

9.000 

472.650 

9.000 

11.200 

40.850 


186.000 
53,000 
18.000 
68.160 
13.500 

927.400 
70,650 
27,200 
64.850 


128,  562 

17,450 

5,000 

45.631 

11.200 

679.647 
30.511 
14.614 
51.040 


69.162 
11.950 

2.000 
10.621 

2,200 

206, 997 

21.511 

3.414 
10.190 


54.6 

25.1 
13.3 
32.0 
48.8 
45.5 
34.8 
21.3 
42.4 


59.300 
40,000 

1.550 
14,832 

2,000 

1,022.544 

13.000 

16.000 

11.950 


28.317 
5.121 
700 
4.241 
1.077 
286,  909 
9.085 
3,497 
6,674 


40.8 
12.8 
45.1 
28.5 
53.8 
28.0 
69.8 
21.8 
55.8 


District  total. 


783.150 


645,610         1,428,760 


Distiict  No.  7  (Ronald  V.  Dellums): 

Aimstrong  College...    ... .    . . . 

Cjiitornia  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

California  Concordice  College 

Ccllege  ot  the  Holy  Names 

Graduate  Theological  Union 

Laney  College 

Men  ill  College 

Mills  College...   .    ..  

University  of  Califoinia,  Beikeley 


District  total 

Distrct  No.  9  (Don  Edwards): 

California  State  College  Hayward 

Control  Data  Institute 

Onlone  College. 

San  Jose  Bible  College 

S "t  Jose  Hospital  ScfiocI  ot  Nursing. 

District  total 


75.  000 

3.500 

14.  400 

0 

157,500 

170,000 

45,000 

408.  000 

873, 400 


0 

32,000 

3,500 

18,400 

0 

36,400 

40,  000 

27,  O'OO 

582.  400 

739.700 


0 

107,000 

7,000 

32,830 

0 

193,  900 

210,000 

72,000 

990.  400 

1  eu.iao 


983,655 


0 

44.804 

3,500 

23,  180 

0 

139,045 

114.720 

40.  658 

791,361 

1.157,268 


338,045 


12.  801 

4.780 

0 

102.645 

74,720 

13,658 

208.  961 


43.1 


1,191,176 


345.621 


29.0 


17.0 

0 

33.1 


65.1 
43.9 
30.3 
51.2 


14.000 

40,000 

3,  5O0 

6  400 

11,307 

350,000 

246.000 

73,000 

1  029,  500 


417,  568 


47.8 


1, 783, 707 


9,973 

4,719 

0 

1  909 

3,335 

70.377 

55.094 

14.022 

307  600 

467,029 


71,2 
11.7 
C 
29.8 
29.4 
19.5 
22.3 
19.2 
29.8 

26.1 


185,250 

C 

7,650 

1,845 

25. COO 


71,600 

0 

2,500 

1,050 

0 


256,850 

0 

1C.150 

2,895 

25.000 


147,184 

0 

9,120 

2,895 

5,575 


75,884 

0 

6,620 

1,845 

5,575 


40.9 


86.5 

100 
22.3 


119,300 
9.600 
10.920 
11,660 
9,791 


32,539 
1,523 
4,561 
2.914 
1,546 


219,745 


75, 150 


294,895 


165,074 


89,924 


40.9 


161.771 


13. 083 


26.5 


Distpct  No.  10  (Charles  S.  Gubsei): 

Bryant  and  Stratton  College  ol  Commerce. 

De  Anza  College 

Foothill  College.. 

Gavilan  College 

San  Jose  City  College 

San  Jcse  State  College 

Staatcrd  University 

U  -.versity  ol  Santa  Clara 

West  Valley  College 


0 

154.500 
45.000 
77,000 

119,600 
1,339,510 

150.  000 
85,  000 
70, 125 


0 

18,952 
21,000 
21,000 
55,  250 
818,250 
113,850 
79,  800 
21.700 


0 

173,452 

66,000 

98,000 

174.850 

1.157,750 

263.  850 

154.  800 

91,285 


0 
87, 240 
36. 365 
39.778 
87.380 
,151.198 
156,529 
108.822 
63,602 


0 

58.  288 
15,365 
18.778 
32, 130 
332,948 
42.679 
29.022 
41,9ri2 


44.1 

34.1 
24.3 
26.8 
21.8 
28.1 
34.1 
59.7 


7,910 

150.000 

120.000 
81,200 

128,520 
1.250.319 

195.  OCO 
98,940 
58.826 


2  506 

32.664 
23, 570 
21,982 
21,558 
286.  519 
38.761 
15.653 
20.288 


31,6 

21.7 
19.6 

27.0 
16,7 
22.9 
19.8 
15.8 
54.4 


District  total. 


Cisfr.ct  No.  12  (Burt  I.  Talcott) 

Bethany  Bible  College 

CjDnllo  College. .   

Cal  tor.iid  Polytechnic  (San  Luis  Obispo). 
Cuesta  College. 

Hartnelt  College.   . 

Mo  iterey  Institute  pi  Foreign  Studies 

M3':t?r»y  Peninsula  Cmiege 

U  C  at  Santa  Cruz     .         ...    


2.040,735 


30,  030 
120.000 
148, 500 


1,149,802  3,190,537 


1.730,924 


581,112 


28.4 


2,090,715 


463.510 


22.1 


27,900 

30,  600 
48.000 


57.900 
150.600 
1%,  500 


46.800 

67.476 
120,555 


18,900 
36,876 
72,555 


63 

30.7 
48.8 


District  total. 


District  No.  11  (Paul  Fi.  McCbskey  Jr.): 

Canada  College 

Menio  College... 

College  ol  Notre  D'ire.     

Cnllppe  ol  San  Mateo 

Ski  Imp  College 


77,000 
15.  OOJ 
84,0130 
76,014 

551,514 


28  000 
10.000 
22,100 
50,255 


105,  000 
26,  000 

106,  100 
136,269 


62.  143 
15,  6'00 
58,640 
81,  595 


34,143 

5,  600 

36,  540 

21,340 


44.3 
35 

43.5 
28 


14.932 

55.  000 
3b,  898 
25,755 
40,000 
15,000 
26,  000 
72,  6013 


5  819 

16,979 
li,v771 

5  433 
11.183 

3.734 
10.150 
19.915 


39 

26.1 
29.1 

31.  5 
27.9 
24.8 
39.0 
27.4 


226,  855 


778,  369 


452,  809 


225.914 


40.9 


297,186 


115,200 
8,500 

11.900 
128,400 

32, 000 


36,000 
2,70-3 
10.200 
92,  300 
15,000 


152,200 
11.200 
22.  100 

220, 730 
47,000 


59.  3?6 

6.144 

15.279 

149,124 

36,340 


33,3% 

3,444 

5,  079 

56,824 

21,340 


28.7 
4".  5 
42,6 
44.? 
66.6 


49  27f 

C 

f. 

38  "83 

53.  00-3 


86.991 


17,677 


30  517 
25  547 


29.2 


35.8 


80.1 

37.5 


Di-t'ict  total 


297,000 


156,200 


453,200 


267. 273 


120  073 


40.  4 


155,363 


47.4 


Dislnct  No   13  (Charles  M.  Teague): 

Ail3n  Hancock  College 

Cal  toinia  Luther.m  College.. 

Mooipaik  College 

Santa  Barbara  City  College 

Sawyer  College  of  Ventura 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

Ventura  College. 

Westmont  College 


48,  000 
45,000 

176,400 

60,060 

0 

387,  000 
68,850 
20.000 


0 
29,206 
46,200 
24,  780 

0 

336,  800 

13,750 

16. 150 


48,  OOO 
74,206 

222,  600 

84,840 

0 

723,  800 
82,  500 
36,150 


12.804 
52,  480 
94,855 
40, 144 
0 
464,841 
33,  383 
22, 979 


12.804 
23,274 
48,  655 
15,354 
0 
128,041 
19,633 
6,829 


26.6 
51.7 
27.5 
25.5 


33.0 
28.5 
34.1 


52.860 
18.000 
75,000 
54,628 
12,500 
480,558 
80,000 
40,000 


10,240 

7,445 

15.829 

12,672 

1.097 

147.314 

26.611 

13.381 


19.3 

41.3 
21.1 
23.1 
8.7 
30.5 
33.2 
33.4 


District  total. 


District  No.  14  (Jerome  R.  Waldie): 
Contra  Costa  College    . 

Diablo  Valley  College. 

John  F.  Kennedy  University  ... 
St.  Marys  College  of  California. 

District  total 


805,210 


391,500 

109,000 

20,000 

31,500 

552,000 


District  No.  15  (B.  L.Sisk): 
Fresno  City  College 
Fresno  State  College 

Merced  College 

Pacihc  College  of  Fresno. 
Reedley  College 
West  Hills  College 


223, 000 

372,500 

100.000 

38.000 

32.000 

6,000 


466,886 


19,500 

18,400 

6,000 

27,900 

71,800 


60.000 

303,000 

33,750 

32,800 

7,000 

7,600 


1,272,069 


411,000 
127,  400 
26.000 
59,400 


721.486 


190.221 
44,008 
15,390 
38,000 


254.600 


31.6 


813,  546 


234,  589 


170,721 

25,608 

9,390 

10,  IOC 


43.6 
23.4 
46.9 
32.0 


74.900 

44,000 
3.600 
11.000 


28.646 

12.413 

1.780 

4.289 


38.2 
28.2 
49.4 
38.9 


623.800 


283,000 

575,500 

133,  750 

70,800 

39,000 

13,600 


287,619 


215.819 


39.0 


133.500 


47,  128 


157,841 
396,895 
69, 601 
45,200 
34, 926 
9,928 


97,841 

93.  895 
35,851 
12,400 
1 7,  926 
2,328 


43.8 
25.2 
35.8 
32.6 

56.0 
38.8 


77,298 
330.000 
158,000 
29.250 
27,000 
10.845 


27,989 
111.166 

42,702 
8,563 
6.  184 
2.687 


35.3 


36.2 
33.6 

25.4 
29.2 
22.9 

24.7 


District  total. 


771,500 


444,150 


1.215.650 


704. 391 


260, 241 


33.7 


642. 393 


199.291 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS,  1971-72-Continued 


June  ^,  1971 


Educjtionil  opportunity  grant 


Work-study 


Pand  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 


Allotment         Percent  of 

minus      Initial  award 

renewal  >  available 


Ist  semester 


Approved 


—  Percerl  o( 

Allotted    approved  need 


District  No.  17  (Glen  M.  Anderson): 

California  State  College.  Dominguiz  Hills. 

El  Cam  I  no  College 

Los  Angeles  Harljor  College 


District  total. 


308.  000 

373,200 

27.  500 

708,  700 


103.200 

16  000 

3.250 

122.450 


411.200 

389.  200 

30. 750 

831.150 


257.530 

145.747 

13  066 


District  No.  15(J.J.  McFail): 

Humphrey  I  Co) lege 

Modesto  J  u  nior  College 

San  Joaquin  Ddta  Junior  Collegt. 

Stanislav]  State  Collega..     

University  of  tl(e  Pacific 

Valley  Commercial  College 


9.750 

70.000 

106.250 

74.400 

57,000 


4,550 
12,400 
18,750 
27.900 
47,500 


14.300 
82.400 
125,000 
102.  300 
104.500 


416,343 


13.920 
48.251 

78.  501 
67.040 
61.920 


1M,330 

129,747 

9  816 

293.893 


9.370 
35.851 
59.751 
39. 140 
14.420 


50.1 

34  7 

35  6 

41.4 


96.1 
51.2 
56.2 
52.6 
25.2 


District  total. 


317,400 


111.100 


District  No.  30  (E.  R  Roytjal); 

California  Institute  ot  the  Arts... 
Loyola  University  School  of  Law  . 
Otis  Art  Institute  of  Los  Angeles. 


50,000 
25,000' 


16,000 


428,  500 

66.000 
"25,66o" 


269.632 
28. 480 


158.532 
12.480 


49.9 

24.9 


11.950 


11.950 


47.8 


255  000 
99  215 
15.000 

369.  215 


11.846 
94.394 
480.000 
30,  369 
60,000 
10,000 

686.  609 


40.  450 
60.000 
52.650 


74,886 

24. 522 

2.722 

102. 130 


4.978 

35.245 

184,245 

10.278 

16.473 

1.754 

259.973 


6.120 
15.182 
8.466 


District  total 

District  No.  23  (Del  Clawson):  Compton  College. 


District  No.  18  (Robert  B.  Mathias): 

Bakersheld  College 

California  SUte  College,  Bakersfield. 

College  of  the  Sequoias. 

Porterville  Cotlege 

Tall  College 


75,000 
22.000 


16.000 
6.000 


91.000 
28.000 


40. 430 
20,160 


24. 430 
14.160 


32.5 
64.3 


153.100 
25.402 


29.768 
6,315 


29.250 

65.0CO 

123,500 

22,000 

0 


13  500 
19.800 
4,550 
10.800 
0 


32.  750 

«4  800 

128,050 

32.800 

0 


28.864 
39.  744 
27.326 
21.385 

0 


15,364 
19.974 
22  776 
10. 585 

0 


54.3 
30.7 
18.4 
48.1 


59.500 
35.000 
28.000 
20.  240 
7.617 


29.882 
7.446 
7.920 
8  548 
2,610 


29.3 
24.7 
18.1 

27.6 


42.0 
37.3 
38.3 
33.8 
27.4 
17.5 

36.8 


15.1 

25.3 
16.0 

19.4 
24.8 


50.2 
21.2 
28.2 
42.2 
34.2 


District  total. 


239.750 


48  650 


288. 400 


117.349 


68.699 


28.6 


150.357 


56,406 


37.5 


District  No  19(ChetHolifield); 

Biola  College 

Cerntos  College 

Rio  Hondo  College 

Whitfier  College 


District  total... 

District  No.  20  (H.  Allen  Smith)- 

Computer  Learning  Center  ITI  Division. 

Glendal<!  Cclleje 

Immaculate  Heart  College..   

Pa'ui'iena  City  College 

Pasadena  College 

Soutf-ern  University  School  of  Law. 


95.000 

%.  000 

300.000 

76.500 

567.500 


97,750 
14,850 
74.500 
79.200 

266,  300 


192,  750 

110,850 
3 '4,  500 
155,  7CX) 

833,800 


118,240 
44.  M5 

194.  W- 
90.2% 


20,490 
?9  695 

119,  5tJ5 
11.056 


21.5 

30.9 
39,8 
14.5 


13,000 

54.  %0 

136.000 

22.  5C0 


5,325 
13.486 
41,827 

4,118 


40.9 
24.5 
30.7 
18.3 


447.086 


0 

IS.OO'J 

35.000 

33^1  000 

?3  uOO 

0 


46,000 
113,800 

72  900 


0 

15,0-?^ 

81.000 

448.800 

135  OOO 

0 


0 
8.536 

50  400 

297,920 

85.858 

0 


130. 786 


0 

8.536 

4.400 

179,  \n 

\i  8lf! 


31.8 


56.9 

12.5 
54.? 
26.1 


226,  460 


57,6C0 
27.  SOU 
44  8^0 

207   30U 

l'^3.2Q0 

16  000 


64,755 


15.722 
5.531 
10.242 
47.520 
19,  768 
936 


28.5 


27.2 
2J.  1 
22.8 
22.7 
19.1 
5.8 


District  total. 


District  No.  21  (Augustus  F.  Hawkins): 
Los  Angeles  College  of  Optometry... 
Los  Angeles  Trade  Technical  College 
University  of  Southern  California. . 


433.000 


0 

42.500 

220. 000 


236,500 


669  800 


0 

5.525 

149,000 


0 

48.025 
369,  000 


442  714 


0 

18. 720 

211.568 


20S  914 


0 
13.195 
52.  568 


47. 


31.0 
28.4 


456.60" 


6.  OOO 

28.000 
30C.  OC'O 


99  719 


958 

4.912 

61.864 


21. 


15.9 
17.S 
20.< 


District  total. 


262,500 


District  No.  22  (James  C  Corman): 
Los  Angeles  Pierce  College.  .. 
Los  Angeles  Valley  (Allege 


20,000 
50,000 


154,525 


3,200 
15,000 


417,025 


23,200 
65,000 


230, 288 


6.400 
36,340 


75,  763 


3,200 
21,340 


28.8 


16.0 
42.6 


334,000 


17.070 
55.  COO 


67.  734 


2.940 
22,176 


20.2 


District  total. 


70.000 


18,200 


88.200 


42.  740 


24,504 


35.0 


72,  070 


25,116 


17.2 
40.3 


34.8 


Distrct  No   24 

Azusa  Pacific .   

Calilomia  Slate  Polytechnic- Kellcg. 
Caliloinia  Institute  ot  Technology.. 

CitibsCcllege 

CI  aremont  Mens  College 

C  laremont  Graduate  School 

Harvey  Mudd  College., 

LaVerne  College.  . .  

Mount  San  Anton'o  College 

Occidfnt^l  College 

Pacific  Oaks  College 

PitZPf  College  

Pomona  College 

Sawyer  College  at  Pomona 

ScIt:^oI  3t  Tfieology  at  Claremon! 

Scnpps  College 


82.  500 

650.000 

19.  ooa 


63.750 

156  80" 

19.000 


\V,  250 

7?6  son 

38,  Gl"j 


33.250 


15.200 
22.000 

124.330 
23.750 
20.  000 
50.000 

123.500 


10  500 

36.000 
16  000 

4j.  son 

8  0„O 
45.  SCO 
57,000 


33  250 

25  700 
58  000 
140.3^ 
64  ?S0 
28. OOO 
106.553 
180.500 


80.821 

386  546 

23,  u40 

10.670 

14  800 
46  242 
8.?  773 
45  621 
18.243 
74.719 
74,921 


17,071 

230.046 
4.040 

10  670 

4  300 
U)  242 
72  773 

5  121 
10.243 
28  169 
17  921 


20.6 
36.5 
21.2 

32.0 


28.2 
46.5 

59.5 

21.5 
51.2 
4t  9 
II   s 


Distiict  total 


30.000 


28.000 


58.000 


31.414 


3,414 


11.3 


District  No.  25  (Charles  E.  Wiggins) 
Calilornia  State  College,  fullerton. 
Valley  Vocational  Center 


District  total..   .     . 
District  No   26  (Thomas  M. 
College...  


1.183.530 


96.000 


482. 100 


54.  COO 
0 


Rees):  West  Los  Angeles 


96,000 
12.000 


54.000 
12.800 


1,665,630 

150.000 
0 

150,000 

24.  800 


896.110 


95.314 
0 


95.314 
19.629 


414.010 

41.314 
0 

41,314 

6,829 


34.9 

43.0 

43.0 
56.9 


82.000 

162.500 

17  995 

7,000 

19,9US 

7.  6.0 

14,400 

78,010 

2b.  000 

1 ).  .-•r.O 

32.500 

36  960 

7,500 

26  880 

20,560 

549. 321 


175,560 

15.680 

191.240 

8.0CC 


14.826 

41.750 

6  il4 

10.093 
lO&O 
3.920 

21.81S 

7  704 
2,414 
6.  177 
4  449 

6  US 
4.158 
2,052 

127.260 


'3.556 
5.479 

79.135 

3  225 


District  No.  27  (Barry  Goldwater.  Jr.) 

Antelope  Valley  College..   

College  ot  the  Canyons 

Don  Bosco  Technical  Institute 

Los  Angeles  Baptist  College  and  Seminary. 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 


3.000 

15.000 

11.600 

17.000 

595,000 


400 

0 

6.380 

22.950 

570.  6C0 


3.400 

15.00C 

17.980 

39.  95u 

1.165.600 


2,400 

2.000 

12.E80 

26.  960 

824.119 


2.000 
2.000 
6.  500 
4.  OIU 
253,519 


66.  b 

16,800 

6,911 

13.3 

111.  000 

:.iU 

56.  u 

16.000 

4  910 

23.5 

20,01X1 

5,336 

42.6 

725,000 

187,066 

1S.0 
i5.6 

33  9 

50.7 
14  1 
27.2 
27.9 
30.8 
22.9 
19.  T 
\L\ 

8.7 
15.4 

9.9 

23.1 


41.3 

34.9 
41.3 

4U.3 


41.1 

42  1 
3J.6 
31.5 
25.8 


District  total 


641.600 


600.330 


1.241  930 


868.359 


268  029 


41.7 


787.  DtXJ 


209.435 


26.5 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 


Wor1(-study 


District  No.  28(Alpt)on20  Bell): 

Control  Data  Instrtute,  Los  Angeles.. 

Loyola  University  ol  Los  Angeles 

Marymount  College.  

Mount  St.  Marvs  College 

Santa  Monica  CoHege 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

District  total 


District  No.  29  (G«orge  E.  Danielson): 
California  State  College,  Los  Angeles. 

East  Los  Angeles  College 

Los  Angeles  City  College 

Queen  of  Angels  School  ol  Nursing... 


Panel  approved 

Allotment 

Allotment 

minus 

lenewal ' 

Percent  of 

1st  semester 

Percent  ut 
approved  need 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

available 

Approved 

Allotted 

0 
62,000 
40,000 
22,500 
12,500 
467.500 

0 
74,400 
33,600 
21,625 
13,500 
419,292 

0 
136.400 
73,600 
44,125 
26.000 
886,792 

0 
90.277 
U,400 
25,920 
18,622 
567.360 

0  . 

15,877 

10,800 

4,295 

5,122 

148.068 

25.6" 

27.0 
19.0 

40.9 
31.6 

20.000 
16,  X2 
16,275 
12.620 
88,710 
385,440 

7,603 
9,073 
7,807 
8,737 
11,767 
179,339 

38.0 
56.8 
47.9 
69.2 
13.2 
46.5 

604,500 

562,417 

1.166,917 

746,579 

184,162 

30.4 

539,047 

224,326 

41.6 

665,000 

45.000 

105.000 

0 

364,738 

11.500 

45,000 

0 

1,029.738 

S6,M0 

150.000 

0 

623,760 

34,132 

110,428 

0 

259.022 
22.632 
65. 428 
0  . 

38.9 
50.2 
62.3 

564,220 

100.000 

221.897 

6.180 

215, 125 

23,395 

84,654 

3,492 

38.1 
23.3 
38.1 
56.5 

District  totals. 


815.000 


421,238 


1,236,238 


768.320 


347.082 


42.5 


892,297 


326,666 


36.6 


District  No.  31  (Charles  H.  Wilson): 
Los  Angeles  Southwest  College... 
Northrop  Institute  ol  Technology. 
Pepperdine  College 


42,000 

19,000 

130.500 


10,800 

7.650 

27,000 


52.800 

26,650 

157,500 


43,066 
12,800 
69.679 


32.266 

5,150 

42,679 


76.8 
27.1 
32.7 


18,000 

4,500 

30,000 


10,526 

1,192 

12,592 


58.4 

26.4 
41.9 


D istrict  total 

District  No.  32  (Craig  Hosmer): 

Automation  Institution 

California  State  College,  Long  Beach. 

Golden  West  College.  

Long  Beach  City  College 

Pacific  Christian  College..     


191,500 


45,450 


236, 950 


125.545 


80,095 


41.8 


52,500 


24,310 


46.3 


0 

567,000 

22,500 

7.500 

10.500 


0 

142. 350 

9.750 

3,500 

6.000 


0 

709,350 

32.250 

11,000 

16.500 


0 

285. 757 

22,554 

6,488 

8,000 


0 

143,407 

12,804 

2,988 

2,000 


25.2 
56.9 
39.8 
19.0 


38.400 

498,000 

45.000 

28,800 

9.600 


2.620 

107.  357 

12,677 

7,546 

609 


6.8 
21.5 
28.1 
26.2 

6.3 


District  total 

District  No.  33  (Jerry  L.  Pettis): 

Barstow  College .       .     

California  State  (k>llege,  San  Bernardino. 

Chaffey  College 

Loma  Linda  liniverslty 

San  Bernardino  Valley  College 

University  ol  Redlands      

Victor  Valley  College 


607.500 


45,000 
58.500 
27,500 
68,000 
32.000 
55.000 
17,200 


161,600 


769, 100 


322,799 


161,199 


26.5 


619.800 


130.809 


21.1 


13,200 
39,000 
13.200 
64,000 
15,600 
65,000 
26.000 


58.200 
97,500 
40.700 

132,L>00 
47,600 

120,000 
43.200 


38,808 
64,607 
24,937 
91,315 
31,306 
79,510 
32,829 


25,608 
25,607 
11,737 
27,315 
15,706 
14  510 
6,829 


56.9 
43.7 
42.6 
40.1 
49.0 
26.3 
39.7 


22,000 
55,000 
30.000 
75,500 
90,000 
38,000 
14, 172 


5,230 
17,213 
12,893 
27,562 
20,667 
12,711 

8,221 


23.7 
31.2 
42.9 
36.5 
22.9 
33.4 
58.0 


District  total. 


District  No.  34  (Richard  T.  Hanna): 

Cypress  College 

Fullerton  Junior  College 
Grante  Computer  Institution.. 


District  total . 


303.200 

236,000 

539,200 

363,312 

127,312 

41,9 

324.672 

104,497 

32.1 

70,000 

35,000 

0 

28,000 
11,000 

0 

98,000 

46,000 

0 

44.880 
34,560 

0 

16,881 
23,560 

0  .... 

24.1 
67.3 

62,614 
13.500 

20,000 

18,754 
5,287 

5,556 

29.9 
39.1 

27.7 

105.000 


39.000 


144,000 


79,440 


40,  440 


38.5 


96  114 


39  597 


30.7 


DistnctNo.  35(JohnG  Schmitz): 

Chapman  College 

Mira  Costa  College 

%  Orange  Coast  College               . 

42.750 

72.730 

20.000 

34, 200 
12.820 
3.000 
16,800 
36,100 
53.410 
82,140 
57.600 

76,  950 
85.  550 
23,000 
127,000 
106,000 
109,410 
246, 960 
245, 600 

49. 520 
39.  538 
15,804 
88.807 
59. 574 
70.619 
146.912 
97,719 

15.320 
26.718 
12.804 
67.007 
23,474 
17,209 
64.772 
30,119 

35.8 
36.7 

64.0 
60.8 
33.5 
30.7 
39.2 
21.3 

21.120 
57  600 
20.  6C0 
48.000 
68.  859 
50.  00b 
205.718 
100  790 

5  157 
14.716 

6.435 
15.857 
16.624 
43.  507 
55.266 
34,213 

24.4 
25.5 
31.2 

Palomar  College 

Santa  Ana  College  .       

Southern  California  College.     

University  of  Calitorma.  San  Oiego 

University  of  California.  Irvine 

110,200 

69.900 

.   .  ..             56.000 

164.820 

188,000 

33.0 
24.1 
87.0 
26.8 
33.9 

Distncttotal .    .   

724,400 

296, 070 

1.020,470 

563, 493 

267,  423 

36.9 

572.687 

191,775 

33.4 

DistnctNo.  36  (Bob  Wilson): 

Gfcssmont  College 

San  Diego  Mesa  College 

57,000 

10  800 

29.250 

2,550 

280,000 

60,300 

38,000 

0 

86,250 

13,350 

705.000 

309,600 

78,500 

0 

55,  524 

7,713 

475,901 

102,979 

55.  290 

0 

26,274 

5.163 

195,901 

42.679 

17.280 

0 

46.0 
47.8 
46.0 
17.1 
42.6 

108.642 
40.00C1 

512.525 
68.000 
45.000 
48  306 

35  279 

13.307 

101,060 

7.555 

28,829 

11,300 

32.4 
33.2 

San  Diego  State  College 

425,000 

19.7 

U.S   Internal  University. 

Uniiersity  San  Diego  College  for  Men 

Ui  ueisity  ot  San  Oiego  College  of 

249,300 

40,500 

0 

11.1 
64.0 
23.3 

Distncttotal. 

782.600 

410,100 

1,192,700 

697,  392 

287.297 

36.7 

822.473 

197,  330 

23.9 

District  No.  37  (Lionel  Van  Deerlin): 

San  Diego  City  College 

Southwestern  College 


District  total 

District  No.  38  (Victor  V.  Ve/sey): 

College  ot  the  Desert. 

Imperial  Valley  College 

Mount  San  Jocinto  College 

Palo  Vo,(je  Co'lpge. 

Ruerside  City  College... 

U"i.?rsity  of  Caliiornia.  Riverside 

Di>tnct  total 


Total,  Colorado 

Oistrcl  No  3  (frank  E.  Evans). 

Cd  o'alo  College  .     

El  Paso  Co'jnty  College  .    

Lamii  Community 

Otero  Jumo-  College 

Southern  Colorado  Stale  College. 
T'  nidad  State  CoHere  


8,250 
32.000 

4,460 
12,000 

12,650 
44,000 

9.627 
22,926 

5,227 
10. 926 

63.3 
34.1 

41.0C3 
88.000 

17,957 
18.401 

43.7 
20.9 

40.250 

16, 400 

56,650 

32,553 

16,153 

40.1 

129,000 

36.358 

28.1 

34.000 

15,750 
14,400 
15.100 
45.500 
200.000 


37.400 

5,400 

4.500 

3,600 

37,800 

93,000 


71.400 
21,150 
18,900 
18,700 
83,300 
293,000 


48,654 
12,835 
10,288 
9,473 
49,921 
163,743 


11,254 

7,435 

5,788 

5,873 

22, 121 

70,  743 


33.1 
47.2 
40.  1 
38.8 
48.6 
35.3 


5,600 
23, 124 
14,000 
16,500 
40.000 
132.  505 


1,858 
7,084 
5.966 

8.420 
13,384 
55, 624 


33. 
30. 
42. 
51. 
33. 
41. 


District  total 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


324, 750 


181,700 


506.450 


294,905 


113,205 


34.8 


231,729 


92,336 


39.8 
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Educalional  opportunity  giant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 


Allotinent  Percent  of 

minus      initial  award 

renewal  >  available 


1st  semester 


Approved 


—  Percent  of 

Allotted     approved  need 


Total,  ConnactiCijt.    

District  No.  3.  (Rot)€rt  N.  Giaimo) 

Albertus  Magnus  College 

HoLsatoniC  Community  College — 

Mattatuck  Community  College 

New  Haven  College 

Quinnipiac  College 

South  Central  Community  College. 
South  Connecticut  State  College  .. 
Yale  University.-- — 


1,  576.^^0 


21,000 
21,000 
21.0Oi3 

76.  aoo 

57.683 
S.OOt] 

72.0OU 
73.000 


District  total 

Total.  Delaware- 


350. 680 
430,  250 


1,  130.015 


17.550 
7,800 

5,450 
76.950 
41.040 

4,500 
55.400 
75,000 

298. 690 

"2707120 


2,  706. 105 


649.370 
700.360' 


1  983,899 


26.  160 
25.600 
16, 145 

113,589 
56, 108 
n  880 

M8,g73 
135.797 

505.257 


853.884 


54.1 


1.742.413 


920,  286 


52.8 


8,610 
17.800 

6,695 
38.739 

25,063 

6  38G 

43,478 

59.  797 


206,  567 


41.0 
84.7 

31.8 
50.9 
43,4 
70.8 
60.3 
81.9 

58.9 


24.320 
16.920 
33. 600 
95.591 
50.  359 
9.500 
150. 000 
450.000 

830, 390 


15,600 
9.735 

13,119 
53,855 
31  399 
7,269 
78,  529 
155.692 


64.1 

57.5 
39.  fj 
56,  3 
63,  3 
75.7 
52.3 
34.5 


365  698 


44.0 


416.993 


146.883 


34.1 


362.711 


166.932 


46.0 


Brandyw.ne  Junior  College   ,-     

Delaware  Technical  and  Community  College, 

Delaware  State  Cclleje  ..        

Goldy  Beacon  State  College 

Wesley  College- 

Wilmington  C^ne^e. 

Total,  District  ot  Columbia 


38,500 
61,750 
210,000 
32,000 
18,000 
15.000 

iTsTg,  270 


14.  300 
22,  500 

174,  000 
7,410 


6.000 
7'72,l8r 


52.800 
84,250 

384.  OOO 
39,410 
18,  COO 
21.000 

2.29l745r 


35.  920 

35.  192 

259,  639 

18.003 


21,620 
12,692 
85,  539 

10.  590 


56.1 

20,5 
40.7 
33.0 


8.640 
1.261,63Cr 


2.640 
490.448~ 


17.6 
32.2 


25.000 
36.500 

171,810 
21.543 
10.  OOu 
17.400 

1. 696^689" 


9,3n 

12.  184 
88,  785 
11,  800 

8.850' 

406. 881 


American  Unuers'ly 

Catholic  U  iiiversity - 

Cortez  W.  Peters  Business —       

District  ol  C'jlu:nbia  Teachers  College 
Dunbarton  College  o(  the  Holy  Cross.. 

Federal  City  Coll3je._ -, 

George  Washington  University 

Georgetown  University-  -  - 

Howard  University 

I mmaculata  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University    - 

SIrayer  College 

Trinity  College--  - 

Washington  Technical  Institute- 


ni,970 
38.000 


74,160 
54,000 


42,000 
2,  5O0 

840.  000 
95.  000 
37,  800 

110.500 


28.800 
2  500 
294.  000 
72.  COO 
41,650 
100,672 


176.130 
90,000 

"   70.'800" 

5  000 

,  134,000 

167.000 

79.450 

2U.  172 


103. 320 
82.640 


34, 160 

28.640 


40.233 
1  5i00 

555.929 
81.993 
55,680 

106.400 


11,453 
2  000 
261,929 
12.993 
14  C30 
5.728 


33.5 
79.5 

27.2 
80.  0 
31.  1 
13.6 
37,  1 
5.1 


Total,  Florida. 


13.500 
240.000 


IS.  000 
86.400 


31.500 
326. 400 


25.840 
143.095 


7,840 
56,695 


58.0 
23.6 


66.500 

59,000 

100  000 

45,000 

655,000" 

110.059 

104,560 

280,  000 

5.  OOU 

7  500 

5.000 

24  000 

220.  COO 


15,218 
19.555 
24,140 
15.760 


153  310 

16  908 

:7,054 

82  889 

1,086 

1  642 

1.352 

6.618 

40.339 


37.2 
33.3 

5;.6 

54.7 
50.8 

BTi 

22.8 
33.1 
24.1 
37.2 

23.' 4 
15.  3 
25.  8 
29.6 
29.  7 
21.  8 
27,  U 
47.  2 
18.  3 


District  No.  1  (R.  L  F.  Sikes): 

Chipola  Junior  College. 

Gultcoast  Junior  College   

Okaloosa  Walton  Junior  College. 

Pensacola  Junior  College . . . 

University  ot  Florida 


Dist;<ct  total 

District  No   2  {Dot  FuQua) 

FloriOa  A   4  M   University  .   — 

Florida  State  University.  -         

Lake  City  Junior  College  &  Forest  Ranger  School 
North  Florida  Junior  College. .    -   - 

Santa  Fe  J'l^ior  College    - 

St  loi'sK'ver  Junior  College 

Taiiihissee  County  College-    

University  ot  Florida 


3.531,916 


71  500 

15,000 

6.800 

24,000 

85, 766 

203.068 


2.259.499    5,791.415 


2.500 


5.525 
59.535 


73.000 

15,00'^ 

6,  800 

29,525 

145.303 


4. 032.  840 


41,662 

1j,843 

3,974 

17.813 

IC3.939 


1.773.341 


39. 162 

1)  843 

3  974 

12.2S8 

49.404 


50.2 


54.7 

7".  2 
■■8.4 
bl.2 
57.6 


3.602,213 


48. 555 

20  000 
15,004 
30,00<J 
67  980 


222.  600 
101.250 
56. 100 
36.000 
16,  750 
60,000 
19,  800 
207.  970 


57.560 


23),  400 

ITJ.OOO 

21,600 

1 3.  2G'J 

15.600 

1  1.800 

3,  960 

177.418 


269. 628 


453.000 
2^1.250 
/:.  700 
49.  200 
62,  350 
70.  SCO 
23.  760 
481,  388 


183,231 


115.674 


56.9 


181,  539 


2, 405. 910 


35,380 

16  560 
9,411 
17.882 
54, 336 

133. 569 


66.7 


72.8 

82.8 
62.7 
59.6 
79.9 

73.5 


356  025 
223.427 
58,572 
37.191 
36.371 
27,032 
15,972 
377,  503 


125,625 
79.427 
36.972 
21  991 
20.771 
16  232 
12.012 

200,  085 


S  4 
78,4 
65  9 
65.5 
44.4 
27.0 
60,6 
64.9 


District  total 

District  No.  4  (Bill  Chappell,  Jr  )' 
Bethune  Cookman  College 
Central  Florida  Junior  Collega 
Daytona  Beach  Junior  College. 
Embry-Riddle  Aero  Institute. . 
Lake  Sumter  Junior  College... 

Seminole  Junior  College 

Stetson  University . .    — 


District  total - 

District  No.  5  (Louis  Frey.  Jr.) 

Brevard  Junior  College 

Florida  Institute  ol  Technology- 
Florida  Technological  Unnersity- 

Rollins  College.    - - 

Valencia  Junior  College..- 


850, 470 


125.500 
45  000 
50.  880 
25.800 
2,500 
7.500 
45.000 

302  130 


46,  OOO 
55.  20'3 
1  )0,  940 
31,  5'30 
50,000 


622. 978 


1.473.448 


1,  138,  093 


515.115 


127,600 

15,795 
21,560 
14  400 
1,000 
2,400 
52,800 

235, 555 


253, 100 

50,795 
72.440 
40.  200 
3,  500 
9  900 
97.800 

537. 735 


253. 100 

36  093 
45.775 
23.887 
3  J'-HJ 
7,322 
77.  539 

447.222 


125.  100 

20.  303 

24,216 

9,437 

2,0  JO 

5.422 

24.739 

211,667 


60.5 


100.0 

45  1 
47  :) 
36.7 
30.0 
72.2 
54.9 


34.272 
156.150 

74.  700 
48  :-30 
31.  184 
3  J.  OOU 
42.  000 
274.682 

741.218 


53,600 

33  500 
31.  100 
35.  050 
8.200 
30.656 
100.000 


55,315 
113.680 
4"  339 
31,372 
23.845 
21  905 
29  3 '.9 
?r  563 

54.^348 


33. 716 

2C  024 
22.856 
23.717 
5  442 
18.039 
81.568 


65.6 
72.8 
63.  3 
65.  0 
76  4 
73.  0 
69.  9 
79.  2 

72.9 


62.9 
59.7 
73.4 

65.7 
66,  3 
58,8 
81.5 


70.0 


293. 106 


205. 362 


70.0 


24.000 
32. 300 
92. 950 

27.000 


District  total 

District  No  6  (Sam  M.  Gibbons): 
HiHstiorojgh  Junior  Coilege.   .. 
University  ol  Southern  Floiida. 
Univetsily  of  Tampa. 


283,640 


45.000 
154,500 


176. 250 


9,500 
148.320 


70.000 
87.500 

193.890 

58.500 
50  000 

459.890 


54.600 
302.  920 


59  675 
38,663 
134  022 
34  518 
33.374 


35  675 
6  368 

41.072 
7,518 

33.374 


77,5 
11,5 
40.6 
23.3 
56  7 


91,500 
65  000 
47,390 
73.  '300 
30  'jOO 


300. 257 


29,513 
216.494 


124.007 


43.7 


261.990 


53,  059 
24,409 
27.408 
22.587 
25  504 

152,  %7 


57.9 

37.5 
57.3 
80.fi 
85,  C 

58.3 


19.913 
68.174 


44.2 
44.1 


18, 15u 

167,890 

8,484 


15,857 

1  :-f9.  884 

5.273 


87.3 
65.4 
62.1 


District  total. 


199.500 


157,920 


District  No   10(1    Herbert  Burke): 
Biscayne  College   . 
Broward  County  College 
Fort  Lauderdale  University 


31  500 
64,  375 
51.000 


14.700 

25  750 

0 


357.420 


46.  :jo 

90.  125 
51.000 


246.012 


88.092 


44.1 


194. 534 


131.014 


67.3 


District  total - 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


146,875 


40.450 


187,325 


.'9.  456 

53.  198 

6.483 

89, 137 


14,  756 

27.  448 

6.483 

48.687 


46.8 
42.6 
12.7 


Id  989 
80.  JOO 

21,  6M 


11   168 

50,053 

7.537 


33.1 


117.589 


68.758 


69.8 
67.5 
34.3 

58.4 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved 


I  nitial 


Renewal 


Total 


District  No.  7  (James  A.  Haley): 

[dison  Junior  College 

Florida  Southern  College 

Manatee  Junior  College 

New  College 

Polk  Junior  College 

Sauth-Eastern  Bible  College. 

District  total 


District  No.  8(C.  W.  Bill  Young): 
Florida  Presbyterian  College-. 

St.  Leo  College 

St,  Petersburg  Junior  College. 


District  total- 


11.250 
74.000 
61,800 
15,000 
0 
90,000 

252,  050 


57,000 
7,000 
72,000 

136,000 


3,600 
67,500 

0 
15,300 

0 
90,300 

176,700 


14,850 
141,500 
61,800 
30,300 
0 
180,300 

428. 750 


Allotment 


8.085 
84,842 
28,058 
20,568 
0 
110,803 


Allotment 

minus 

renewal ' 


Percent  of 

initial  award 

available 


1st  semester 


Approved 


Allotted    ap; 


4,485 

17,342 

28, 058 

5,268 

0 

20,503 


39.8 
23.4 
45.4 

35.1 


22.7 


21,737 
27,720 
25.750 
19.900 
2C. 916 
30,  332 


13. 165 
17,568 
18,055 
19,123 
16.513 
21.898 


Percent  of 
iced  need 


60.5 
63.3 

70.1 
%.  0 
78.9 
72.1 


252,  356 


75,656 


30.0 


146,  355 


106,322 


72.6 


54,000 
5,000 
44,100 


103,100 


111,000 
12,000 
116,100 

239. 100 


74,330 

8,837 

100,414 


183,  581 


20,330 
3  837 
56,314 

80, 481 


35.6 
54.8 
78.2 


41,250 
9.600 

40.180 


25,098 
7,228 

31,702 


60.8 
75.2 
78.8 


59.1 


91,030 


64,028 


70.3 


Florida  Atlantic  University..  . 
Indian  Niver  Junior  College  . 

Marymount  College 

Palm  Beach  Atlantic  College. 
Palm  Beach  Junior  College.. 
South  Florida  Junior  College. 
St  Joseph  College  ol  Florida. 


District  Total- .., 

Distr.tt  No,  9  (Paul  G.  Rogers). 
District  No  11  (Claude  Pepper): 

Bariy  College 

Florida  Memorial  College 

Miami-Dade  Junior  College.  . 


67,500 
4,800 

21,250 

24,000 
0 
C 

13,500 


96,000 

1,200 

6,400 

10,200 

0 

0 

8,800 


163,500 

6,000 

27,650 

34,200 

0 

0 

22,300 


124,373 
4,504 
13,629 
16,886 
0 
0 
16,247 


29.373 
3,304 
7,229 
6,686 
0 
■0 
7,447 


42.0 
68.8 

34.0 
27.8 


55.1 


80,000 
61.600 
13.148 
11.041 
10.500 
2.815 
17.400 


55,315 
50,138 
6.875 
7,322 
7.529 
1.756 
6.636 


69.1 

81.3 
52.2 
66.3 
71.7 
62.3 
38.1 


131.050 


122.600 


253. 650 


175.639 


53,035 


40.4 


196  504 


135.571 


22.500 
146,250 
253,483 


37.500 

111,000 

83,700 


60,000 
257,250 
337,183 


District  total. 


422, 233 


232,200 


654,433 


45,018 
182,182 
200,354 

427,654 


7.518 
71,182 
116,654 


23.4 
48.6 
46.0 


34.200 

137,760 
589, 526 


16. 158 
89,094 
415.866 


68.9 


47.2 
64.6 

60.3 


195,  354 


46.2 


861.586 


521.118 


60.4 


OistiictNo.  12  (Dante  8.  Fascell): 
Florida  Keys  Junior  College  . 
University  ol  Miami 


Pistricttotal.- 
lotal.  Geoigia. 


District  No  5  (J,  J.  Fl^nl,  Jr.): 
Gordon  Military  (College. . 

LaGrange  College 

Macon  Junior  (College 

Mercer  University.     

Tilt  College  

Wesleyan  College    

West  Georgia  College      .. 


39.  600 
289,000 

4,050 
178,500 

43.650 
467,  500 

31.753 
251,067 

27,623 
72,567 

69.7 
25.1 

33.000 
249.  664 

27.864 
139,444 

84.7 
55.8 

328, 600 

182,550 

511,150 

282,  740 

100, 190 

30.4 

282.664 

167.311 

59.1 

2,393,975 

1,978,350 

4.372,325 

3.076,796 

1,098,446 

45.8 

2.264.194 

2.598.571 

114  7 

District  total. 
Total,  Hawaii 


Cannons  College  ot  Commerce. 
Chaminade  College 

Hawaii  Loa  CoHei 


18.750 

19,150 
6.000 

54.000 
9,750 
3.500 

75,000 


5.750 

8,400 

1,500 

77,400 

11.260 

2.190 

48.750 


25.500 
27,550 
7,  5(0 
131,400 
21,010 
5,690 
123,750 


13,244 
14,851 

3,S27 
96,175 
15,710 

4,396 
73,253 


6.494 
6,461 
2,427 

18,775 
5.450 
2.206 

24.503 


43.5 
33.7 

40,4 
34.7 
55.8 
63.0 
32.6 


8,300 
21.540 

9.790 
37,500 


8  298 
21.538 

9.786 
37,498 


99,9 
99.9 
99.9 
99  9 


200  000 


200.000 


100 


186.150 

156,250 

342,400 

22,566 

66,316 

35.6 

277,  130 

277.  122 

99.9 

283,036 

179,033 

462,069 

435, 106 

256.073 

9C.4 

483. 25C 

294,637 

60.9 

14,000 


7.700 


21,700 


19.158 


11,458 


81.8 


800 
100 


College... 
Ik:  College 


Hawaii  Paci 

Hono  uii'  (bounty  College. 

t^PiOiani  Community  College 

Kavai  Community  College 

Leeward  Oahu  Community  College. 

Maui  Community  College... 

Mauna  Oiu  College 

University  ot  Hawaii,  Hilo 

University  ol  Hawaii 


3,000 
18,450 
20.000 

9.000 
23,400 
18.000 
37,886 
33,300 
96,000 


lotal.  Idaho. 


392, 975 


1,698 

7,600 

8,000 

3,600 

11,250 

5.600 

18,000 

18.135 

96,250 

'ssoTwT 


4,698 
26, 050 
28,000 
12,600 
34.650 
23,600 
55,886 
51,435 
192,  250 

T4irso 


4,698 
25,038 
26,781 
12.156 
33,029 
19,367 
54,898 
46,619 
182,250 


3,000 
17,438 
18,781 

8,556 
21,779 
13,767 
36.  898 
28,484 
86,000 


100.  0 
94.5 
93.9 
95.0 
93.0 
75.4 
97.3 
85.5 
89.5 


4.250 
58.250 
30  500 
13.800 
45.  OOC 
23. 625 
15,900 
30,000 
220,000 


1,503 

3,507 

6.800 

3.671 

46.329 

21,531 

8,409 

24  958 

13,  420 

12,111 

12.801 

135,552 


53.6 
38.9 


86.3 

67.8 
71.7 
60.9 
55.4 
56.8 
76.1 
42.6 
51.6 


525,597 


Uoise  state  College 

College  ol  Southern  Idaho... 
College  01  Idah^ 

Idaho  State  Umvers.ty. .  -    . 
Lewis-CiarK  Normal  School.. 
North  Idaho  Junior  College. . 
Northwest  Nazarene  College. 
University  ol  Idaho..   


20. 150 
37,450 
56,700 
98,000 
51,975 
16,400 
57.000 
55.300 


30.  375 
21.000 
66,300 
85,000 

4,800 
86,400 
55,900 


50,525 

58,450 

123,000 

183,800 

51,975 

21,200 

143,400 

111,200 


44,223 
50,371 
92,640 

159.095 
45,290 
11,574 
121.632 
100,772 


275,022 

13.848 
29,371 
26,340 
73,295 
45,290 
6,771 
35,232 
44.872 


Total,  Illino'S. 


9.892.260 


5,041,042        14,933,302 


7,815,257         2,801,215 


69.9 

68.7 
78.4 
46.4 

74.7 
37.1 
41.3 
61  8 
81.1 

31.^ 


630,  767 

87,000 

102,000 

59,  750 

300,000 

9.200 

8,807 

13.400 

50.600 


7,584,236 


151.745 

16.250 

20.595 

15,750 

81,227 

1,737 

1.436 

3.500 

11,250 

3,618,52r 


24.0 

18.6 

22.1 
26.3 
27.0 
18  8 
15  3 
26.1 
22  2 


District  No   1  (Ralph  H.  Metcalle): 
Illinois  College  ot  Optometry  .. 
Illinois  Instituteol  Technology. 

District  total 


0 
50,000 


0 
55,800 


0 
105,800 


0 
68,320 


0 
12,520 


25.0 


15,000 
9.000 


4,398 
3,665 


29.3 

40.7 


50.000 


55,800 


105.800 


68,320 


12, 520 


25.0 


24,000 


8,063 


33.5 


District  No  2(Abner  J.  Mikva): 
Chicago  College  of  Osteopathic 

Fcnger-Southeast  College 

University  of  Chicago 


DiStiict  total. 


0 
79,000 
114,000 

193,000 


0 
22,000 
105,400 


0 
101,000 
119,400 


0 
51,452 
136,305 


0 
39,452 

30,905 


49.9 

27.1 


2.500 
87.900 
89.225 


2.500 
53.762 
53. 537 


100.0 
61.1 
71.2 


127.  400 


220.400 


197,  757 


District  No.  3  (Morgan  L   Murphy): 
Ch.cago  State  College..   .   - 

kennedy-King  College    - 

Southwest  College 

St,  Xa.ier  College 


152.  750 

320,000 

10,000 

37  338 


93,000 

112,000 

6,500 

27,040 


245,  750 

432,000 

15.500 

54,378 


170,263 

262.800 

10,567 

42,472 


70.  357 


77.253 

150.800 

4,067 

15,432 


36.4 


179,625 


119,799 


50,5 

254,375 

12C,  579 

47,1 

376,200 

282.  251 

40.6 

60.000 

30  363 

41.3 

48.750 

25.713 

66  6 


47.4 

75.0 
50.6 
52.7 


District  total. 


520,088 


238,540 


758,628 


486  102 


247.  562 


47.6 


739,  325 


548  906 


62.0 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS.  1971-72— Continued 


June  ^,  1971 


Educational  opportunity  grant 


WorK-study 


Pand  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 


Allotment         Percent  ot 

minui      Initial  award 

renewal  >  ivailabia 


Ist  semester 


Approved 


—  Percent  of 

Allotted    approved  need 


District  No.  4  (Edward  J.  Derwinski): 

Govenors  Street  University 19,800  29,750  49,550  34,629  4,879  24.5 

Moraine  Valley  County  College 15,000  4,200  19,200  12,958  8,758  58.3 

Praine  State  College 28,512  9,600  38.112  25,600  16,000  56.1 

Thornton  County  College... 38.000  21.600  59,600  31,033  9,433  24.8 

Tolentine  College      3,500  3.000  6.500  3,000  0  0 

Trinity  Christian 12.200  8.328  20,528  10,960  2,632  21.5 

District  total. 117.012  76.478  193.490  118.180  41.702  35.6 


13,600 
9,205 

36,606 

20,000 
5,500 

31,700 


3,914 
5,056 
29.150 
7,069 
2,443 
11,253 


28.7 
54.9 
79.6 
35.3 
44.4 
35.4 


116.611 


58.885 


50.4 


District  No.  5  (John  C.  Kluaynski).' 
District  No.  6  (George  N.  Collins).> 
District  No.  7  (Frank  Annunzio) 

Central  YMCA  Community  College 

Chicago  Cons.  College. 

Oepau  University.. . 

Loop  College 

MacCormack  College 

Makom  X  College 

Roosevelt  University.  

SciMol  ot  Art  Institute,  Chicago 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle.. 

University  of  Illinois  at  Medical  Center. 


261.000 
13.  000 

198,  000 

2OO.O<)0 
24,000 

713,400 
75,000 
27,000 

420,000 
15,000 


140  400 

0 

97.  600 

91,200 

3.300 

159,600 

139.675 

27,000 

284,000 

0 


401,400 

13,000 
295.  600 
291,200 

27,300 
883,000 
214,675 

54,000 
704,000 

15,000 


299,840 

2.440 

127,  200 

164,397 

8.180 

486,872 

164,074 

32,042 

495. 783 

4,000 


159.440 

2.440 

29,500 

73,197 

4.880 

327,272 

24.399 

5.C42 

211.783 

4,000 


Dstrict  total. 


1,946,400 


942.775 


2.889,175 


1,  784.  828 


842,  053 


61  0 
18.7 
14  9 
36  5 
20  3 
45.8 
32.5 
18.6 
50.4 
26.6 

43.2 


563,  000 
2  500 

100,000 
75.000 
13.056 

300.000 
65.000 
25.000 

285.  557 
16.  245 

1,545.358 


427,566 

0 

29,751 

32.447 

3,128 

208. 037 

43, 107 

10,  761 

182, 106 

7,819 


37  3 
0 

29,7 
43  2 
23  9 
69.3 
66.3 
43.0 
63.7 
48.1 


944.822 


District  No.  8  (Dan  Rostenkowski).' 
District  No.  11  (Roman  C.  Pucinski): 

Amu  ndsen-  Maytair  College 

City  College  of  Chicago 

Ntles  College  Loyola  University. 

North  Park  College  

Northeastern  in.  State  College.. 


28,700 

5.625 

12.750 

40,000 

180,000 


2,400 

1,875 

12,750 

31.  144 

66.000 


31.100 

7.500 

25,500 

71,144 

246.000 


15,412 
6,320 
15,520 
44,880 
95.279 


13.012 

4.445 

2,770 

13,736 

29,279 


45.3 
79.0 
21.7 
34.3 
15.2 


43. 920 
10.260 
25.000 
20,000 
151,350 


15.432 
8.797 
1.994 
1.994 

101.204 


District  total. 


267,  075 


114.169 


381.244 


117,411 


63,242 


23.6 


250.530 


129,421 


61.1 


35.1 

85.7 

7.9 

9.9 

56.8 

51.6 


District  No.  10  iHarold  W  ColI.er): 
Concorida  Teachers  College. . . 

Rosary  College 

Triton  College 


17.500 
31  500 
26,350 


14,000 

34,200 

4,200 


31.500 
65,700 
30,550 


24  800 
43,  680 
10.706 


10,800 
9.480 
6  506 


61.7 
30.0 
24.6 


5,000 

9.400 

30,710 


708 

6,138 

17.149 


14.1 
65.2 
44.8 


District  total. 


75.350 


52,400 


127.750 


79,186 


26,786 


35.5 


45,110 


23,995 


District  No   12  (Robert  McCiory) 

Bai  at  College.    

College  ot  Lake  County 

Lake  Foi  est  College 

McHenry  County  College 

Trinity  College 


54.800 
34,  697 
30.500 
12.500 
38.250 


55,000 
16,  700 
53.000 
4,500 
52.900 


119.800 
51,397 
83.500 
16.550 

101.150 


75,  280 
34  300 
70.  320 
7,324 
78,640 


10,280 
17,700 
17.320 
3,274 
15.740 


18.7 
51.0 
56.7 
26.1 
41   I 


47.200 
11.100 
28.000 
4.500 
54.  500 


33.723 
7,842 

12.218 
4,500 

32.298 


53.1 


7:. 4 

61,6 
43.6 
100.  0 
50.0 


District  total. 


170  747 


201  550 


572  397 


264  %4 


64.314 


37.5 


155,300 


89.  581 


District  No.  13: 

Garrett  Biblical  Institution 

Hebrew  Theological  College 

Kendall  College 

National  College  ot  Education.. 

Northwestern  University  

Williann  Rainey  Harper  College. 

District  total 


0 
15.000 
67  500 
40.i000 
167.450 
25,600 


0 
18,750 
38.700 
40.000 
81.755 
7,700 


0 
33,750 

106.200 
80,000 

249,205 
33,300 


0 
24,  080 
63,840 
50,573 
122.420 
17.  865 


0 
5,330 
25. 140 
10,573 
40.665 
10, 165 


35.5 
37.2 
26.4 
24.2 
39.7 


16.000 
10.300 
36. 159 
25,200 
201.068 
39.750 


4.643 
5.180 
23.215 
7.331 
93.053 
13.567 


57.6 


29.0 
50.2 
64.2 
29.0 
46.2 
34.1 


District  No.  9  (Sidney  R.  Yales) 

Columbia  (^Hege . 

Loyola  University 

Mundeiem  (>>llege    


District  total 

District  No  15  (Charlotte  T  Reid); 

Aurora  College 

Elgin  Community  College 

Illinois  Valley  Community  College. 

Judson  College 

Northern  Illinois  University     

Waubonsee  Commun  ty  College. . . 


315,550 

186.905 

502, 455 

278. 778 

91.873 

29.1 

328.477 

146.  984 

44.7 

6,800 

387,600 

63.000 

3,000 
226, 950 

50,500 

9.800 
514.550 
123.500 

5,000 

310,  175 

73,  761 

2.600 
83,  225 
13.261 

29.4 
21.4 
21.0 

2,235 

333. 120 

65.400 

2,235 
40.959 
34.849 

100.0 
12.2 
53.2 

457.400 

290.450 

747. 850 

388,936 

98  486 

21.5 

400,755 

78.043 

19.4 

40.000 
24,000 
10,850 
16.000 
446.000 
2,000 


33.600 
4,480 


12,000 
444,150 


73,600 
28,480 
10,850 
28.000 
890.150 
2.000 


43,360 
12,613 

3,274 

15,840 

511,760 

2,000 


District  total. 


538.850 


494.230 


1.033.080 


588.847 


9,  760 
8,133 
3,274 
3,840 
57.510 
2.000 

94,617 


24.4 
33.8 

3J.  1 
24  U 

l3.  1 

100.^ 


8.000 
45, 'JOO 

4.150 

10.000 

260.750 

19.500 


3  655 
9.545 
2.296 
4.398 
72.823 
3,553 


45.6 
21.4 
55.3 
43.9 
27.9 
18.2 


17.5 


347,400 


96,370 


27.7 


District  No.  17: 

Danville  Junior  College 

Illinois  Stati  University 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University... 
Kankakee  Community  College 
Olivet  Naiarene  College     

D'Strict  No.  23 

Belleville  Area  College.   

Blackburn  College. 

Greenville  Collefe 

Illinois  Central  College.   

John  A.  Logan  College  

Kankaskia  Junior  College 

Lincoln  Trail  College 

01  ney  Central  College  .   


137,  800 

581.400 

76,000 

43.200 

100.  320 


194.400 
37.050 


52.300 


137,800 
775,800 
113.050 
43,200 
152,520 


42.817 

409.014 

58,196 

4,880 

97,520 


42.817 

257,431 

21   146 

4.880 

45.220 


31 

44.2 

27.8 

11.2 

45.9 


24,500 
54,000 
180,000 


23,300 
47,700 
16,200 


47,800 
101.700 
196,200 


27,598 
54,206 
55,581 


4,298 

6.506 

49.381 


17.5 

12 

27.4 


35.500 

70,000 


10,000 


35,500 

80,000 


25,941 


15,941 


22. 


62  480 

245.971 

60.  C68 

15.840 
15,000 

15,600 

20,750 
60,000 
8,000 
22,000 
28,000 
41.200 


37,870 
111.815 

23  329 
8.  797 
2.392 

5,952 


6.  158 
19,  247 
3.909 
8.308 

5.787 
10,  547 


60.6 
45.4 
38.8 
55.5 
15.9 

38.1 

29.6 

32 

48.3 

37.7 

20.6 

25.5 


Total. 


1,  302,  720 


380,950         1.683,670 


785, 753 


404,803 


31 


594.909 


244.111 


41.0 


Poo^notes  at  end  of  'able. 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 

Work-study 

Panel  approved 

Allotment 

Allotment 

minus 

renewal ' 

Percent  of 

Initial  award  - 

available 

1st  semester 

Percent  of 
approved  need 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Approved 

Allotted 

District  No.  18  (R.  H.  Michel). 

Bradley  University 

Eureka  College 

Midstate  College  of  (^mmerce 

164.000 
45.000 

196.  650 
34.  200 

360.650 
79,  200 

232, 028 
52,080 

35,378 
17,880 

21.5 
39.7 

64,000 

33,336 

6,230 

6,000 

25,  355 
8,797 
5.6G9 
6,000 

39  6 
26.3 

90  9 

The  Methodist  Hospital  Center 

100  0 

District  total 

209.000 

230,850 

439,850 

284, 108 

53,258 

25.4 

109,566 

45,821 

41.8 

District  No.  14  (J.  N.  Erlenborn): 

College  of  Ou Page.. 

Elmhurst  College 

29.750 
33.250 

14,400 
30,400 
27,200 
800 
18,  650 
34,200 

44,150 
63,650 
55,200 
6,800 
73.450 
73,150 

20.621 
36,499 
39.920 
4.560 
29,344 
48,640 

5,221 
6.099 
12, 720 
3,760 
10.694 
14,440 

20.9 
18.3 
45.4 
62.6 
19.5 
37.0  . 

61,182 
45,566 
42,000 
12,000 
31,000 

16,617 
16, 118 
22,328 
6,133 
27,858 

27.1 
35.3 

George  Williams  College 

Joliet  Junior  College 

Lewis  St  Francis  of  Illinois 

28.000 

6.000 

54.800 

62.9 
51.1 
89  8 

North  Central  College 

38,950 

Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

3,680 
15,850 

84S 
7,695 

23.0 

St.  Procopius  College 

Wheaton  College 

36,000 
42.000 

28,000 
49,000 

64,000 
91.000 

41,012 
59,360 

13,012 
10,360 

36.1 
24.6  . 

48.5 

District  total  

268.750 

202,650 

471,400 

279,956 

77,306 

28.7 

211,278 

92,  787 

43.9 

District  No.  16  (John  B.  Anderson): 

Highland  CiDmmunity  College 

19,500 

4.620 

4.200 

0 

13,500 

15,000 

5,150 

24, 120 
16,200 
0 
52,500 
61,000 
15,150 

12,160 
6,354 
0 
24,885 
28,825 
10,188 

7,540 
2,154 

0  . 
11.385 
13.825 
5,038 

38.5 
17.9 

29.1 
38.4 
50.3 

24,948 
14,400 
4,000 
44,000 
65,250 
0 

5.376 

5,865 

3,421 

21,646 

36,593 

0 

21.5 

Ktshwaukee  College 

12  000 

40  7 

Midstaie  College  of  Commerce 

0 

85.5 

Rock  Valley  College 

39.000 

49  1 

Sauk  Valley  College      

36,000 

56.0 

Shimer  College 

10,000 

District  total 

.     .           116,500 

42.470 

158,970 

82,412 

39,942 

34.2 

152,598 

72.901 

47  7 

District  No.  19  (Thomas  F.  Railsback): 

Augustana  College 

Black  Hawk  College 

CaM  Sandburg  College 

47,500 
116.250 
12.500 

58,900 

5,250 

2,800 

0 

24.300 

30.600 

0 

0 

106,400 

121,500 

15,300 

0 

45.300 

84,600 

24.000 

0 

86,000 

14,033 

5,647 

0 

32,840 

41.360 

6,312 

0 

27.100 
8.783 
2,847 

0  . 
8.540 
10.760 
5.312 
0  . 

57.0 

7.5 

22.7 

" "W.'i 

19.9 
26.3 

10.498 
58,000 
12,500 
16,343 
6,400 
7,000 
8.000 
8.880 

3.716 
17,829 
5.738 
4,887 
3.180 
3.164 
3.040 
3.421 

35.3 
30.7 
45  9 

Graham  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

0 

29.9 

Knox  Colleoe.- 

MonmouthCollege 

21.000 
54.000 

49.6 

45.2 

Spoon  River  College 

St.  Anthonys  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

24.000 
0 

38.0 
38.5 

District  total 

275.250 

121,850 

397,100 

186. 192 

64,342 

23.3 

127.621 

44,975 

35.2 

District  No.  20  (Paul  Findley); 

Illinois  College 

Lincoln  Land  Community  College 

MacMurray  College 

Quincy  Col  lege . . 

Robert  Morris  College 

Sangaman  State  University 

Western  Illinois  University 

24,000 

13,000 

69,590 

71,250 

43,000 
36,000 
55.800 

21,000 
5,500 
95.950 
70.500 
7,000 
10,455 
42,000 

45,000 
18.500 
165.540 
141,750 
50,000 
46.455 
97,800 

29,760 
9,280 
111,403 
89,530 
14,116 
18,588 
53,468 

8,760 
3,780 
15,453 
19.030 
7,U6 
8,133 
11,468 

36.5 
29.0 
22.2 
26.7 
16.5 
22.5 
20.5 

4,500 
5,000 
56,385 
20,750 
22,500 
25,000 
55,000 

2,595 
8.443 

19.549 
6,859 
4,887 
7,575 

15,407 

57.6 
40.7 
34.6 
33.0 
21.7 
30.3 
25.2 

District  total 

312.640 

252, 405 

565.045 

335. 145 

82,740 

26.4 

200, 135 

50.315 

30.1 

District  No  21  (Kenneth  J.  Gray) 

Rend  Lake  College 

Shawnee  Community  School 

0 
50,000 

0 

11,220 

1,050 

101,400 

8.500 

0 

61,220 

4,050 

326,400 

59.500 

0 

32.366 

3.050 

133.  932 

19.699 

0  . 

21,146 

2.000 

32,532 

11.199 

" 42.2" 

66.6 

14.4 
21.9 

13,  760 
27,862 
12,60C 
500,000 
28.000 

5,384 
11,603 
10,330 
165.884 
10.603 

39.1 
41.6 

Southeastern  Illinois  Junior  College    

Southern  Illinois  University,  C^rtxjndale 

3,000 
225,000 

81.9 
33,1 

Wabash  Vallev  College  . _     

51.000 

37.8 

District  .otal 

District  No  22  (William  L.  Springer): 

Eastern  Illinois  University  

Illinois  Community  College  

Lale  Land  College 

Lincoln  Christian  (Allege 

Lincoln  College 

Millikin  University 

Parkland  College 


329.000 


122, 170 


451, 170 


189,047 


66.877 


20.3 


582.132 


203,904 


35.0 


University  ot  Illinois 
District  total 


161,500 
0 
30.000 
17,500 
12,000 
50,000 
44,178 

665,000 


136,500 

0 

6.000 

10.500 

4,800 

52,700 

20,400 

638, 100 


292,000 

0 

36.000 

28,000 

16,800 

102,  700 

64,578 

1.303,100 


205, 920 

0 

20,232 

13,347 

8.052 

67,600 

35.997 

792,  754 


59,420 

0 

14,  232 

2,874 

3,252 

14,900 

15.597 

154.654 


42.9 

47.4' 

16.2 

27.1 

29.8 

35.3 

23.2 


124,500 

5.150 

20,400 

0 

2,400 

10,  OOO 

9.626 

245.  717 


54.739 

2.423 

11,291 

0 

1,466 

2,393 

4.623 

146,624 


43.9 

47.0 
55.3 


51. 
23. 
48. 
59. 


District  No.  24  (Melvin  Price); 

McKendree  College 

Sou'hern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville.. 
State  Community  (Allege  of  East  St.  Louis. 

District  total 


980, 178 


26,000 

112,500 

1.  200.  000 


869.  OOO 


1.849.178 


1.143,905 


274.905 


18.000 

16.200 

0 


44.000 

128,700 

1,200,000 


27, 760 
75,673 

0 


9.760 
59. 473 

0 


28.0 


37.5 
52.8 

0 


417,  793 


16,500 

220,000 
700,  GOO 


223,559 


7,331 

90.418 

351.990 


53.5 


44.4 

41.0 
50.2 


Total,  Indiana. 


1,338,500 

34,200 

1,372,700 

103,433 

69, 233 

5. 1             936.  500 

449,739 

48.0 

3,  278,  000 

2,673,250 

5,951,250 

4,320,710 

1,647,460 

50.2         2,540,802 

2,297,147 

90.4 

Districi  No.  3  (J   Brademas): 

Ancilla  Domini  College 

Bethel  College  Inc 

Goshen  Co  lege  - 

Grace  TheoiOgy  Seminary  and  (Allege. 

Holy  Cross  Junior  College.. 

Purdue  University.  North  Center 

South  Bend  College  of  Commerce 

St.  Wary's  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame. 


12,000 
63,550 
24.000 
16.250 
24,500 


14,450 
88,200 
23,200 


7.000 


26.450 
151,850 
47,200 
16,250 
31,500 


22,  574 

124,118 

33, 231 

3.511 

18,082 


8,124 
35,918 
10, 130 

3,511 
11,082 


67.7 
56.4 
41.7 
21.6 
45.2 


854 
7.000 
40.000 
35,000 
3,936 
13,890 
5,000 


839 

6,230 
38,168 
28, 039 

3,651 
13,  143 

4,872 


98.2 
89.0 
95.4 
80.1 
92.8 
»4.6 
97.4 


District  total. 


70,000 
72.000 

33,000 
102,300 

1M,000 
174,300 

44,044 
150,440 

14,004 
48,140 

20 
66.8 

12,500 
47,061 

11,827 
45,759 

94.6 
97.2 

282,400 

265, 150 

547,550 

396,000 

130,850 

46.3 

165, 241 

152,533 

32.3 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS,  197!  72     Continued 
Educational  oppoituni!y  grant 


■June  1^,  1971 


Panel  approved 


Work-;tudy 


In.tial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 


Allotment         Percent  ol 
minus      Initial  award 

renewnl  i  availjble 


1st  semester 


Approved 


Allol'ed 


District  No  4  (J.  E.  Rouifi) 

Fort  Wayne  Art  Institute   

Fort  Wayne  Bible  College  

Huntington  College.      

Indiana  Institute  of  Tectinology 

Purdue  University  fort  Wayne  Center 

St.  Francis  College    .     

Tri-Stale  College. 


District  total. 


4,S00 
10.500 
45.000 

21,000 
26  250 
18.  UOO 
28.500 

153.750 


5.400 

41  25U 
9  100 
10  000 
10,200 
26.  400 

102. 350 


9,900 
10  500 
86,  250 
30  100 
36  260 
28.  200 
54.900 

260, 100 


S  256 
5  568 
69,32' 
22,923 
23,  827 
2!  222 
46  361 

191.916 


2  856 
5  568 
38  077 
13  823 
13  827 
22.022 
19,961 

89.566 


63.4 

53.0 
62  3 
65  8 
52  6 
61.2 
70.0 

58.2 


6,200 


23  015 

12  000 

7,763 

2(1  000 

17,100 


86.083 


District  No.  7  (J   T   Myers): 

Depauw  University 

Indiana  State  University 

Indiana  University. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  

St.  Mary  ot  ttie  Woods  College. 

District  total 


25.000 

338.  ftX) 

780.  OOiJ 

25.50(0 

18.000 

1.186.500 


50.000 

163.800 

:'88.  800 

24.  00(J 

10.  000 


75. ore 

501  800 

,  ^68.  800 

49.  5i)0 

28.  'X« 


62.574 

301.838 

1,169.  174 

38,  760 

20. 023 


12.  571 

153.038 

38.\  374 

14,760 

10.  023 


50  2 
48  2 
43  7 
57  8 
55  6 


22.  -iM 
1 35.  000 

745.  iX)0 
18,000 
6.  400 


6  114 

21  349 
11,701 

7  768 
13  447 
16,884 

77. 263 


21.955 
178.936 
628.914 

16.450 
6.  245 


Percent  of 
approved  need 


n  6 

92.7 
97.5 

100.0 
67  2 
98  7 

89.7 


1.036.600 


District  No.  8 

Indiana  State  University 

LocKyears  College  ot  Business.  _ 
Oakland  City  College... 

St  Meinrad  College 

SI.  Meinrad  School  of  Theology 
University  of  Evansville  . . 
Vincennes  University 


55,200 


District  total. 
Total.  Iowa   . 


16,000 
9,500 

108,000 
93,500 


18,800 

19  000 
5,550 


282.  200 


108.000 
38.250 

189,600 


2.223.100 


74,  I'OO 

"  35  000 
15.050 

216,000 
131.750 

471.800 


1.592.369 


50.692 

31,016 
10.032 


555. 769 


46.8 


926.  900 


861.500 


97  5 
95.3 
92.3 
91.3 
97.5 

92.9 


2. 443. 647 


1,907,823         4,351.470 


167.304 

85,635 

344.679 
3.  007, 961 


31.892 

12,016 
4.482 

59.304 

47.385 


57.7 


75  1 
47.1 


54  9 
50.6 


155.079 
1. 100. 138 


54.9 
45.0 


30  318 

58  360 

15  000 
12,  100 
3  564 

61,L>C0 

%,  000 

279.324 

1.998,616 


29,095 

54,461 

14,  462 

6.400 

2,720 
51.906 
87.462 


95.9 

93.3 
96.4 
52.3 
76.3 
96.7 
91.1 


256.506 
1.358.538 


91. 


District  No,  5(Neal  Smith) 

American  Institute  oi  Business 

College  of  Automation     ..    . 

Des  Moines  Area  Community  College 

Drake  University. .       

Grand  View  College 

Iowa  Central  Community  Callevje  

lows  State  University  ol  Science  and  Technology. 

Totii 


67.9 


12,000 

1 5  Odj 
52  500 

1!2  000 
42,  ClX) 
10.000 

357  500 

5ul,000 


2.000 

3  50u 
d3  3110 
12  400 

2,500 
400  80O 

504,500 


14,000 
15,000 
56.000 

:95.  300 
54  400 
12  500 

758,  300 

1.  105,  500 


9,038 

29  786 
124,  553 

28,066 

9,  702 

535  557 


736.702 


7,038 

26,286" 

4!  253 

'.5  666 

7  2i.'2 

134  757 

232.  202 


58  6 

50,  0 
36  8 
3'  i 
72 
37.6 


7  500 

2  5O0 
26  160 
45  OJO 

7  060 

23,846 

230.  050 


5.400 

2  407 

19  457 

34  627 

6  579 

19,  008 

153.  723 


72.0 
96.2 
74,3 
76.9 
93.1 
79.7 
66.8 


38.6 


351.  116 


District  No,  7(W.  J.Schene) 

Iowa  West  Community  College 

Jennie  Edmundson  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

C. strict  total , 


241.201 


68.6 


8.000 
4.800 


2.800 


10,800 
4.800 


6.723 
2.000 


3.923 
2.000 


Total,  Kansas. 


12.800 
1,792.834" 


2.800 
1.618.563~ 


15.600 
3,411.397 


8,723 
HSO.'?!!" 


District  No  4  (Garner  E.Shriver): 

Bethany  College 

Be'hel  College 

Central  College 

Friends  University 

Hesston  College 

Hutchinson  Community  Junior  College. 

McPherson  College. . 

Sacred  Heart  College 

Sterling  College.. . 

Tabor  College  .     

Wichita  Slate  University.. 


5,923 
932.T48 


49.0 
41.6 

46.2 


48,  794 

18.  000 


66.794 


27,  018 
8,  603 

35.621 

81^038^ 


55.3 

4,'.  7 

53.3 


District  total. 
Total   Kentucky 


16,  9iOO 
20.000 
21,000 
26  4»3 
34.000 
6",  00>J 
21   000 

28.  016 

29,  700 
13.750 

140,  000 


20,  250 
17,600 
15,400 
25,  850 
18,i040 
5,500 
16  8'00 
38,213 
20,  020 
23,  40<J 
36,  100 


36,  250 
3?  60O 

36  40(1 
52.  250 
52  i040 

65  500 

37  80(; 

66  229 
49  720 
37   150 

226,  100 


26  65! 

37  600 
28.233 
37,  100 
32,890 

38  252 
26  V4 
48.  744 
35,084 
32,  264 

157,  354 


409,866 
1.9657545 


287.  173 
1.605.102 


697,  039 


510,947 


6,  401 
20  000 
12,833 
11.250 
14  850 
32  752 

S  974 
10,  531 
15,064 

8  864 
81   354 

223.  773 


40.0 
lOO  0 
61    1 

42  5 

43  6 
96  3 
47  4 
37  5 
50  7 
64  4 
58.3 


4.000 

6.500 

12,600 

16,000 

13,300 

19,000 

5  650 

34  OiOO 

29  000 

^'6  JOU 

138   100 


2.929 
6  498 

7,789 
/,  168 
6,867 
13.72! 
3,  594 

15  2'.3 

16  400 
9  675 

67.168 


54.5 


305.  050 


157  012 


3,570.647         2,532.693 


927.861 


47.2 


District  No,  2 (W  H   Natcher): 

Brescia  College  

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  . 
Owensboro  Business  College 
St  Catherine  Junror  College.. 
West  Kentucky  University 


2. 478. 276 


1.350.313 


73.2 
99  9 
61  8 
44,8 
51.6 
72  2 

54'.  0 

44.7 
56.5 
37  2 
48.6 

51.4 


21.600 
15.000 


20.900 
5.550 


42.500 

20.550 


28.500 
12.601J 


7.600 
7.05O 


35.1 

47.0 


12.260 
204.000 


4.120 
240.000 


16.  380 
444.000 


Total,  Louisiana. 


2.127.435 


1.810.066 


3.937,501 


District  No.  5  (Otto  E.  Passman): 
Grambling  College.. 

Louisiana  Business  College 

Louisiana  Tech  .   . 

Northeast  Louisiana  University. 


210,500 


137,500 
175,000 


93  500 


137,  500 
148  500 


304   IOC 


275,  000 
323.500 


5.500 
323.  850 

2,  905.  750 


214,497 

228,  127 
236  989 


District  total. 
Total,  Maine. 


523,000 


517.600 


902,600 
958.571 


679.613 
702.I29 


2.480 
83.850 

1.  095.  684 


120.  897 

90,627 
88  489 

300.013 

261,  258 


20  2 
41.1 

Ti.V 


57. 


15.000 
50.  537 
19.800 
18.840 
245, 204 

2,625,952 


6.713 

17.377 

/.l)18 

7.0O7 

124.696 

2,  0C8  168 


65.9 
50.9 

57.3 

~50.4 


373,121 

32^  319 

2.500 

1  838 

178.450 

123.^6 

25C.0OO 

241  557 

44.7 

35.3 
35.4 
37.1 
50.8 

76,4 


87.7 

73,5 
58.9 
96,6 


804,071 
975.016 


693.  730 
428.  533 


te.2 
"43I 


District  No.  2  (William  D.  Hathaway); 

Bales  College.  

Beal  Business  College  

Eastern  Maine  Vocational  Tech 

Husson  College 

Maine  Maritime  Academy .. 

Northern  Conservatory  of  Music 

Northern  Maine  Vocational  Tech 

Ricker  College. ... 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Maine  at  Farmington  .. 
University  of  Mame  at  Fort  Kent 

FJo::iotes  at  end  of  table. 


27.000 


28.800 


55  800 


39  803 


11,003 


40  7 


24  'OOO 

23.  400 

6  000 

5.500 

5,000 

6.000 

7.500 

5.200 

11,050 

105.000 

116,400 

28.  OCO 

17.000 

5,  OCO 

8.000 

47  400 

36,  103 

12  703 

11.500 

7,500 

2,000 

11,000 

11.000 

5.000 

7,500  ... 

16.250 

14,250 

3.200 

21.400 

15x412 

39.  012 

45.  COO 

36,  503 

19  6C3 

13.000 

11.001 

3,001 

52.9 

30.0 

100.0 

6l'.  5 
37.1 

70.0 
60.  0 


5.500 

1,000 

15  GOO 
!5  000 
4  000 

;  400 
6.000 

13,275 

420  000 

44.250 

27.050 


2,  2u7 

1  000 

5   126 

5  3t9 

1,953 

433 

l,i.C3 

4,552 

176.379 

14,170 

12.  032 


40.1 
100. ':. 
44,  1 

58.1 


Jnve  4,  J '^71 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


District  No  2  (William  D   Hathaway)— Continued 
UnneiS'ty  ot  Maine  at  Michias.. .    .       ...    . 

University  of  Maine  at  Piasque  Isle 

Washington  City  Vxational  Tech 


16.  000 
37,  000 


14.  000 
22,500 


Total 


30.  000 
59,  500 


Allotment 


24.401 
50,701 


Allotment 

minus 

renewal ' 


10,401 
28,201 


Percent  of 

initial  award 

available 


1st  semester 


Approved 


Percent  of 

Allotted    approved  need 


65.0 
76.2 


14.000 

50.000 

8,000 


7,305 

27.970 

3,935 


District  total. 


Total,  Maryland. 


265,  700 
1.742^446 


252,650 
1,267.3^1 


518.350 
3.009,747 


386,774 


2,  239,  594 


134.124 
972,  293" 


50.4 


625,475 
T.820,74T" 


268,274 
T,369,Fl8 


52.1 
65.9 
49.1 

42.8 

75.2 


District  No.  2  (C.  D.  Long): 
Essex  Community  College. 

Goucher  College.    

Harford  Junior  College 

Towson  State  College 


District  total 

Total,  Massachusetts- 


21,150 
23.000 
42,500 
63.000 

148.605 


4.482.600 


5,850 
18.600 

2.400 
35,  340 

62, 190 

3.  586.  789 


27.000 
41,600 
44,900 
97,340 

210.840 


16.493 
31,254 
36. 345 
75,635 


10.643 
12.604 
33.945 
40.295 


50.3 
55.0 
79.8 
64.9 


159.737 


97.547 


65.6 


22,000 
30,  000 
30  900 
50  080 

132.980 


18.107 
20,  244 
20  982 
41.200 

100.553 


82.3 
67.4 
67.9 
82.2 

75.6 


8.  069,  389 


5  954,817 


2  368,028 


52.8 


7,679,389 


1,842,413 


23.9 


District  No.  1  (S,  0.  Conte): 

Amherst  College.. .. .    

Berkshire  Christian  College.. . 

Berkshire  County  College 

Greenlield  Com.  College 

Hoiyoke  County  College. 

Newton  Wellesley  Hospital    .. 
North  Adams  State  College. . 
Northhampton  Junior  College. 

Simmons  Rock  Inc  . 

Smith  College 

University  ot  Massachusetts.. 

Westiield  State  College 

Williams  College. 


30. 000 
5,000 
17,500 
14.375 
12  000 


35  150 
3.500 
1  400 
5.400 
3.000 


65. 150 
8,500 
18. 900 
19.775 
15.000 


53  282 
5.425 
12.752 
12,363 
13.233 


18. 136 
1.925 

11,352 
5.963 

10,233 


60.4 
38.5 
54.8 
48.4 
85.2 


District  total. 


24,000 
10.000 
6.200 
25,000 
4B4.  CH)fl 
58.500 
40.000 

726. 575 


4.000 
1,680 


33.250 

408  800 

37.275 

20.000 


28.000 
11.680 
6,200 
58.250 
892.  800 
95.775 
60.000 


568,575         1.295,950 


9,483 

6,957 

2,000 

45.874 

692, 860 

73,626 

32,  707 

960,566 


5.483 

5.277 

2.000 

12.624 

254,060 

36,351 

12,707 

381.991 


District  No,  2  (F.  P.  Boland) 

American  International  College. 

Bay  P.^tn  Junior  Collefe     .. 

College  ct  Our  Lady  ol  llms 

Leicester  Junior  College.       ...   

Mount  Hoiyoke  College .    .. 

fcchcls  College  of  Business  Administration. 

SoMoftield  Colleje  . 

Spring  Technical  Community  College 

Western  New  England  ColletC .   


Oistricttotal. 


47.500 
34. 200 
27.  SCO 
6  000 
30.  000 
25.  CM 
72.  000 
30,000 
21.250 

288.  550 


33.200 
10  800 
25. 000 
5.200 
22.  COO 
10,500 
75,500 
17.500 
11,050 

230, 850 


District  No.  3. 

Aquinas  Junior  College  ct  Business   . 

Atla:itic  Union  College. 

Brandeis  University... 

Dean  lunior  College   

P'tcr.bu.-g  State  College      .    .         

Vount  Wachnsett  Community  College. 

'lewlon  Ccllnge  Sacred  Heail 

Newton  Junior  College   

Regis  College.    .    . 

Stevens  College 


10.600 
63,750 
5''  CuC 
10. 500 
19  260 
13,950 
33,750 


Disttict  total. 


30  900 
6  OjO 


238,600 


2.250 
63.750 
38  95C 

6,  300 
19  800 

5  400 
26,  250 

43,450 
2,800 

214  950 


100,700 
45,  000 
47.  600 
11,200 
52,000 
35,500 

147.600 
47,500 
32, 300 

519,400 


12,750 
127  500 
88,950 
16,800 
39,050 
19, 350 
50,  000 

80,350' 
8  800 

453.550 


86, 198 
26,  080 
35.600 
8.740 
37.248 
20.925 
104,  124 
32.748 
25,068 

376.731 


7,208 
123  120 
55,767 
12.697 
29  936 
13  402 
38,480 


32, 998 
15,280 
10,600 
3.540 
15,248 
10,425 
28.524 
15,248 
14,018 

145.881 


4,958 
59,  37" 
17,817 

6,397 
10,136 

8,  002 
12.230 


22.8 
52.7 
32.2 
50,4 
58.6 
62.1 
31.7 

52.5 


69,4 
44.5 
45.9 
59.0 
50  8 
41.7 
39.6 
60.8 
65.9 

50.5 


30  0i30 

7  452 

34,  800 

15  330 

16, 304 

4  800 

20.  110 

3  200 

900 

65.000 

830, 800 

61,000 

44.000 

1,133,696 


23.432 

22,  000 
16,  OOG 

4.500 
60,000 

7,067 
23,415 
34  500 

3,000 

191. S14 


8.364 

2.241 
13.041 

4  484 

5  205 
802 

1.713 
927 


27.8 
30.0 
37.4 
29.3 
31.9 
16.7 
8.5 
28.9 


15.912 

250, 989 

17.380 

4.603 

325,671 


11,636 

2.237 
4,902 
'  224 
14!688 
1.779 
5,241 
8,925 
1  723 


24.4 
32.3 
28.4 

10.4 


28.7 


49 

6 

11 

1 

30 

6 

27 

? 

24 

4 

25 

1 

22 

3 

25 

8 

57 

4 

52.349 


27.2 


47.3 
93.1 

35.6 
60.9 
52.6 
57.3 
36.2 


60,073 
7,040 


348  723 


10.623 
4,240 


34.3 
73.5 


30  000 
192.  030 

"  1?  000" 

14,000 

62.440 

3,  360 

179  328 

6,4,'0 


11,998 
37,944 

3  818" 
3,794 

12,240 
855 

41,903 
1,253 


21.2 
27.1 
19.6 

26.6 
23.3 
19.7 


133,773 


56.0 


District  No.  4 

Anna  Mane  College  'or  Women 

Assumption  College 

Becknr  JuMor  College 

Clail'  Universi'y... 

College  ot  the  Holy  Crns^.. 

Farminjham  State  College..   

Q'jins  ngamond  Community  College.   . .. 

Salter  Secondary  School,  Inc 

Worcester  Junior  College 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Worcester  State  College 

Worcester  Industrial-Technical  Institute. 

District  total ..  


24.000 

30,  COO 
3  000 
52  250 
75,  000 
22,000 
12,500 


18,000 
29  250 

1,500 
60  000 
39,900 
15  200 

2.400 


42  000 

59,250 

4,500 

112  250 

114,900 

37,  200 

14,900 


27  600 
44,465 
3.280 
87.097 
63,752 
33.200 
10,455 


9,600 
15.215 

1.780 
27.097 
23,852 
18,000 

8.055 


40.0 
50.7 
59.3 
51,8 
31.8 
81.8 
64.4 


45.000 
12.000 


33  700 
800 


83  700 
12.800 


59,680 
12,800 


20  980 
12,800 


46.6 

100 


275.750 


?05.  750 


481,500 


342  329 


136, 579 


District  No,  5: 

Andover  Institute  Business,  Andover 

Bryant  Mcintosh  Business  School 

Lowell  State  College 

Lov.ell  Tech.  Institute 


42.  000 
36.  000 
49.500 


District  total. 


127.500 


13.750 
17.600 
68,000 

89.350 


55,750 

53.600 

107  50" 

216  850 


District  No.  6: 

Gordon  College  and  Gordon  Division  School. 

Gordon-Cornwell  Theology  Seminary 

Maran  Court  Secretary  School 

Merrimack  College 

North  Shore  Community 

Northern  Essex  Community  College 

Salem  S'ate  College     


District  total 
District  No  7    Tufts  University. 


30,600 


22.500 
60,000 
51,800 
6.0.000 

214.900 
125,000 


29.750 


30.000 
2,500 
9,900 

30. 150 

102.  300 
135.000 


60  350 


52  500 
52  500 
61,700 
90, 160 

317  200 
26J.  OOC 


35.094 
41.819 
92  134 

169.047 


48  512 


J  7  2  10 
37  6i0 
25,  39) 
67  733 

22b  685 
19!   ,'47 


21.344 
24.219 
34. 134 


49.5 


50.8 
67.2 
68.9 


505  528 


11.500 

15,  ^'00 

2.966 

36,^00 

6^,  eoo 

30.000 

35,000 

9,  JOO 

5,500 

57.  783 

22.  280 

4,530 

319  959 


1.764 

21.000 
2S  500 
71.560 


113,852 


3  549 

41,750 
967 


6 

16. 
9, 


364 

032 

332 

11,400 

1,713 

954 

11,031 

2,304 

1,370 


22.5 


30.8 
26.1 
32.6 
17,6 
??  6 
31.1 
32.5 
19,0 
17.3 
19.0 
14.8 
27.7 


77.736 


1.586 

5.456 

10,  554 

14.670 


24.2 


89.9 
25.9 
35.6 
20.5 


79  697 


62.5 


123,924 


32.266 


26.0 


:?  762 


i7.2O0 
35.150 
15  690 

•7  583 

124  386 
56. 747 


61  3 


76,4 
70  3 
30.2 
62,2 


22  000 

13  000 

4,800 

24  000 

130  000 

100  000 

108.000 


6,854 

4  047 
1.814 

5  875 
25  373 
12  355 
23,970 


57.8 
45.3 


401,800 
22').  000 


80  288 
41   126 


31.1 
31.1 
37.7 
24.4 
19.5 
12,3 
22.1 

19.9 
18.6 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS,  1971  72-Continued 


June  ^,  1971 


Educational  opporlunity  grant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


District  No.  8: 

Boston  College. 

Boston  University _. 

Cambridge  Junior  College 

Cartjiul  Cashing  College 

Harvard  University . .  

Hebrew  Teadiers  College 

HattenK  College. 

Lesley  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Pine  Manor  Junior  College 

Radcliffe  College. 


348.450 

342, 450 

2.500 

10,000 

120,000 

2.800 

18.000 

14.400 

78,000 

5.000 

30. 000 


348.500 

267,000 

1,500 

"i57,"o66' 

2,000 
11,700 
11,400 
94,500 

4,000 
25  OW 


Total 


697.000 

609.450 

4,000 

10,000 

277  OOO 

4,800 

29.700 

25,  800 

172.  500 

9,000 

55.000 


Allotment 


553, 539 

416.037 

4,000 

4,379 

222,689 

4,400 

23.  520 

18.111 

130.885 

6.4:10 

37.136 


Allotment 

minus 

renewal  i 


205  039 

149.037 

2,500 

4,379 

65.689 

2,400 

11,820 

6.711 

36.385 

2,40-3 

12,136 


Percent  ol 

initial  award 

available 


58  8 
43,2 
100 
43,7 
54  7 
85  7 
63.6 
46,6 
4S  6 
48.0 
40.4 


Ist  semester 


Approverl 


739  530 
1,000,000 
2.000 
5.500 
337. 188 
5.600 
13.000 

"345.000 


Allotted 


158,517 
176  256 


Percent  of 
appro.ed  noed 


21.4 

17,6 


1  114 

97.920 
1.370 
5.997 

'58,752" 


64,203 


District  total. 


District  No  9: 

Babson  College... 

Bay  State  Junior  Collage  of  Business  

Bentley  College  of  Accounting  and  Finance. 

Berklee  College  of  Music 

Boston  State  Coi  lege 

Bryant  and  Stratton  Commerce 

Ca rnegie  I  nstitute 

Catholic  Laboare  School  of  Nursing 

Emerson  Col  lege 

Emmanuel  College.. 

Fisher  Junior  College 

Garland  Junior  College 

Graham  Junior  College 

Massachusetts  College  ot  Optometry.  

Massachusetts  Col'ege  ot  Art     

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

New  Enjland  SchM!  ot  Law 

Newbury  School  ot  Business      

Northeastern  Un'versity 

Perry  Normal  School.   .   .. 

School  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Simmons  College 

St.  John's  Seminary .     

Suffolk  University 

Wentworth  College  of  Technology 

Wentworth  Institute 

Wheelock  College 


971  650 


10.  50C 
11.875 
31,590 
50.000 
108,000 


7.2'30 

57,000 

80.000 

2.750 

5.000 

66.01)13 

22.000 
7.500 


922. 6C0 

11.700 

3.000 

35,  776 

52.'000' 

600 


1,834  2M 


22.2<W 
14.875 
67.276 
63,000 
160,  000 


1,421,096 


21.019 

8.187 

4;.  869 

34.522 

113,591 


7,800 


4,468 


489.4% 


9.319 

5.187 

12.  a9J 

34.  522 

58,591 

3.868 


51.3 


88.7 
45  6 
38  3 
57,5 
54,2 

53,7 


38,000 

93.500 

2.500 

3.000 

16.500 

20,  7M 
8,000 


95.0U0 

173.500 

5.250 

8.000 

82,500 

42,  700 
15.600 


66.817 

138.273 

5.250 

8.  OOO 

56,048 

29.026 
12,541 


28.817 
44.773 

2.750 

5,000 

39,548 

8  326 
4  541 


50.5 
55  9 

I'JO    ) 

I'TJ.O 

59.9 

37.8 
59-7 


2.512,018 


3.0^0 
3.400 

88.200 

28.800 
220.000 

33.000 
7.200 
8.500 

70,000 

72,142 

1.115 

230 

18.000 
7,000 

31.730 


17.136 
517.062 


2.114 

760 

23.256 

9.521 

71.237 

13,346 

1,917 

1,806 

14.688 

23,094 

572 

230 

5,337 

2.448 

9.449 


16,  COO 
350.  000 
15,300 
13.200 
45.000 
5.000 
57.600 
13.500 
58.400 
12,000 


7,000 
442.  COO 

6,370 
11.000 
58,  OOC 

25,588 


32.  250 
13,500 


21,Oi3€ 

792  CO'l 

21   670 

24.2U0 

lo.rooo 
5  c:c 

83,185 
13,500 
90  650 
25.  5ro 


16,688 
595,748 
11,558 
21,312 
78,  342 

3.  7S5 
54  943 

7.415 
54.  169 
19.  708 


9.588 
1S3,  718 

5  188 
10  312 
20.  342 

3. 7S5 
29,  355 

7,415 
31.919 

6,208 


51.7 


15.875 
9,000 

800,000 
22.000 
12,800 
70,000 
18.600 

121.000 

5  460 

17  iTOO 

17,680 


3  126 
2,  471 
177.480 
4.406 
7  435 

12,729 
5.261 

28  852 
1.973 
6.644 
4.284 


20.2 
29  0 
24.4 
46.1 

'i7.'d 

"26.'6 

20.5 


73,4 
22.3 

26  3 
33  0 
32  3 
43.4 
26.6 
21.2 
20.9 
32  0 
51.3 

100.0 
29  6 
34.9 
29.7 

"  !3.'6 

27  4 
22.1 
20.0 
58.0 
18.1 
28.2 
23.8 
36.1 
39,0 
24  2 


District  total. 


1.047.825 


880  984 


Distrct  No   11 

Andover  Institute  ot  Business  Bro. 

Curry  Coliese.    .  

Eastern  Nazarene  College 

Qumcy  Junior  College 


17.  son 

51.000 


12  000 
63,  QOO 


1.928,809 


29  500 
114,000 


1.416.279 


24,540 

91,241 


535,  295 


51.0 


1,701.732 


434  436 


12,540 
28,241 


71.6 
55.3 


District  total. 


68.500 


75.000 


143.500 


115  781 


40.781 


59.5 


12.8U0 
33  500 
26.000 

73.  360 


1  060 

4  406 
9  U23 
9,097 


25  b 


100.0 
34.4 
26.9 
34.9 


23  591 


32,1 


District  No,  10- 

Andover-Newlon  Theological  Schooi. .. 

Bristol  Community  College .   .     . 

Lasell  Junior  College  ..  . 

Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College. 

Mount  Ida  Junior  College 

Stonehill  College 

Wellesley  College 

Wheafon  College 


30.000 
10.000 
18.200 
4,400 
48.750 
80,000 
20,000 


14,500 


5,000 

800 

43,800 

21,000 

18,000 


44,500 
10,000 
23,200 
5,200 
92,55Ci 
101.000 
38.000 


32,  795 

6.541 
15.200 

2.800 
77.  280 
56. 149 
31,193 


18,295 
6,541 

10,200 
2,000 
33,  48C 
35,  149 
13,193 


50.9 
65.4 
56  3 
45,4 
68  6 
43  9 
65,9 


28.000 
49, 920 

20,000 

20.  000 
85,000 


12.240 
20,  626 

2.407 


8,323 
9,122 


43  7 
41.3 

12,0 

41.6 
10.7 


District  total... 

District  No.  12: 

Bridge  State  College..  

Cape  Cod  Comir.unity  College 

Massasoit  Community  College  .  ..  . 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University. 
Swam  School  ot  Design      


211,350 


103, 100 


District  total. 


30, 000 
25,000 
12.000 
65.000 
5,600 


24,800 
9,500 

5,700 
15  000 
4,203 


314,450 


54.8.30 
34, 500 

17,  700 

80,300 

9.800 


221.958 


34.244 

22.097 

13.241 

57.845 

8,226 


118.858 


9.444 
12,597 

7  sn 

42  SIS 
4.U26 


56  2 


31,4 
50,3 
62.8 
55.9 
71.8 


202.  920 


30, 003 

43.0OU 

14.560 

120.300 

4,360 


52,  718 


10.575 
18.878 

4,226 
41.462 

1  846 


25.9 


35.2 
47.1 
29.0 
34.5 
45.4 


137.600 


59,200 


196.800 


Totfll,  M.chigan. 


7.  530, 698 


4.488,712        12.091,500 


135.653 
T^  50770?" 


76.453 


55.  b 


208.620 


76,987 


38.9 


2,861.995 


38.0 


5,431.400 


District  No,  1  (John  Conyers) 

Highland  Park  Community  College 

Sacred  Heart  Seminary 

Shaw  College  at  Detroit 

University  ol  Detroit...   , 


District  total. 


100. OCQ 

0 

192.000 

220,  000 

512,000 


91,500 

0 

30.700 

270. 000 


191.  5C0 

0 

222.  700 

490,  000 


132.445 

0 

106,541 

353,  855 


40,945 

Q 

75,841 

83,855 


40.9 


39  5 
38.1 


70,000 
22.  000 
168.813 

88.200 


3,117.371 


45,113 

15  621, 

119,481 

51,830 


392.  200 


904,  200 


592,  841 


200,541 


39.1 


349,013 


232,  044 


58.5 

64,4 

71.0 

58  7 
66,4 


District  No.  3  (Garry  E.  Brown): 

Albion  College 

Argubright  Business  College 

Kalamazoo  College  

Kalamazoo  Valley  Community  Csjlege.. 

Kellogg  Community  College 

Nazareth  College 

Olivet  College '. 

Parsons  Business  School 

Western  Michigan  University 


40. 000 

4.000 

58,900 

24.000 

25.  200 

24. 000 

42.  300 

8,400 

420,  COO 


33,  250 

0 

60,000 

9,000 

10.400 

18.400 

57,600 

0 

354.750 


73,250 

4.000 

118  900 

33,  000 

35,  600 

42.  400 

99.900 

8.400 

774. 750 


43,  790 

2,000 
87.  348 
21,  162 
21,  440 
23.373 
70.724 

2.720 
488.968 


District  total. 


646,800 


543,400 


1.190,200 


761,  225 


10,540 

2,  000 

27,  048 

12.152 

11,040 

4.973 

13.124 

2.720 

134  m 

217,825 


26  3 
50.0 
45  9 
50.6 
43.8 
20.7 
31.0 
32  3 
31.3 

33.6 


26,  000 

1,800 

26,600 

20.  GOO 

21.515 

16. 100 

17, 50C 

2.500 

171.  188 


18.460 

1.800 

16.658 

11,429 

11.630 

8,250 

9,695 

2  500 

112.409 


71.0 
100.0 
62.6 
57.1 
52.8 
52.9 
55.4 

loao 

65.6 


303.  203 


192.831 


63  i 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Educitlond  opportunity  grant 

Work-study 

Panel  approved 

Allotment 

Allotment 

minus 

renewal  > 

Percent  of 

Initial  award  - 

available 

1st  semester 

Percent  of 
approved  need 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Approved 

Allotted 

District  No.  2  (Marvin  L.  Asch): 

Adrian  College 

31,500 

25,080 

56,580 

38,240 

13, 160 

41.7 

3,800 

9,142 

402,910 

12,000 

10,000 

300,000 

97,000 

2,414 

4,521 

200,  220 

10,206 

5,635 

140.  745 

52,806 

63  5 

Concordia  Lutheran  Junior  College 

49  4 

Eastern  Michigan  University   .- 

258, 750 
36,000 
26,400 

297,500 
60,000 

141,000 
5,400 

234, 600 
42,350 

399,750 

41,400 

26,400 

532, 100 

102,  350 

228, 216 

21,831 

8,823 

371,380 
70,436 

87,216 

16,431 

8.823 

136,  780 

28,086 

33.7 
45.6 
33.4 
19.6 
46.8 

49  6 

85  0 

Siena  Heights  College                         

56  3 

University  of  Michigan                  

46  9 

Washtenaw  Community  College 

54  4 

Districttotal 

710. 150 

448.430 

1, 158,  580 

738,926 

290,496 

40.9 

37.1 
37.5 
40.0 
62.3 
47.5 

834, 852 

1.680 
33.000 

4.869 
85.000 
17,909 

416,  547 

1.562 
18.744 

4.237 
29,949 

9.003 

49.8 

District  No.  4  (Edward  Hutchinson): 

Andrews  Uraversity 

Glen  Oaks  Ciommunify  College     

34,000 
30,000 
17.000 
44,  750 
18.000 

36,000 
10.800 
23,750 
11,275 
2,800 

70,000 
40,800 
40,750 
45,025 
20,800 

48,640 
22,060 
30,560 
32,320 
11,360 

12,640 
11.260 

6.810 
21,045 

8,560 

92,9 
56.8 

Hillsdale  College . 

87.0 

Lake  Michigan  College...     . 

Southwestern  Michigan  College.  

35.2 

50.2 

Districttotal      

132,750 

84,625 

217,375 

144, 940 

60,315 

45.4 

142,584 

63, 495 

44.5 

District  No.  5(Gerild  R.  Ford). 

Aquinas  College 

Catwin  College 

58.500 
90,000 
162,  000 
16,250 

61,000 

64,800 
78,300 
21,800 
7.000 
20.400 

123,  300 
168,  300 
183,000 
23,250 
84.400 

82,560 
101,630 
83,  200 
12,990 
65  520 

17.760 
23.300 
62.200 
5.990 
45  120 

33.  3 
25.8 
38.3 
36.8 

70.5 

14,  135 
62,800 
10,800 
9.753 
85  000 

14,  135 
43.310 
13.800 
4.615 
53.665 

100.0 
68.9 

Davenport  Institute 

Grand  Rapids  Baptist  College  &  Seminary. 

Grand  Rapids  Junior  College.. 

100.0 
47.3 
59.6 

Dis'rict  total 

390,750 

191,500 

582,250 

345,  870 

154.  370 

39.5 

183,  485 

123.  525 

67.6 

District  No.  6  (Charles  E.  Chamberlin): 

Jackson  Community  College... 

Lansing  Business  University 

Lansing  Community  College       .                  .     .. 

92,000 
19,  500 
28,  550 
897,000 
34,000 
66,600 
17,500 

15,000 

4,200 

7,200 

737,800 

16,000 

53,100 

6,500 

107,000 
23,700 
35,750 
1,645,800 
40,000 
119,700 
24,000 

25,679 
11,200 
18,400 
1,270,151 
23,459 
78,157 
11,680 

10,679 
7,000 

11,200 

532,351 

7,459 

25, 057 
5,180 

11.6 
35.8 
39.2 
59.3 
31.0 
37.6 
29.6 

55,000 

8,000 

36,500 

800,000 

15,840 

0 

11.554 

22,698 

4,113 

18,786 

386,986 

9,556 

0 

8,520 

41.2 
51.4 
51.4 

Michigan  State  University  

48.3 

Owosso  College 

Spring  Arbor  College...          

West  Shore  Community  College 

60.3 
73.7 

Di st net  total 

1,145,150 

839, 800 

1,984,950 

1,438,726 

598,926 

52.3 

926,894 

450,641 

48.6 

District  No  8  (James  Harvey): 

Saginaw  Business  Institute . 

Saginaw  Valley  College 

15.000 
33,  000 
42,000 

5,400 

24,050 

3,600 

20,400 
54,050 
45,600 

14,172 
33.909 
24, 058 

8,772 
9,859 
20,458 

58.4 
32.8 
48.7 

2,380 
31,580 
40,000 

2,343 
14,368 

30,  533 

98.4 
45  5 

St.  Clair  County  Community  College . 

76.3 

Districttotal 

87,000 

33,050 

120,050 

72, 139 

39,089 

44.9 

59.2 
23.3 

39.3 

58.5 

73,960 

84,400 
24,000 

6,000 
33,  180 

6,712 

47,259 

68,182 
13,194 

6,000 
22,  223 

4,899 

63  8 

DistrictNo,  9(Guy  VanderJagt): 

Grand  Valley  State  College      

166.200 

85,500 

0 

33.000 

24,000 

132,000 

107,  350 

0 

7,150 

7,700 

298,200 

192,  850 

0 

40.150 

31,700 

230,445 

127,  348 

0 

20,144 

21,  750 

98,  445 
19,998 

0  . 
12,994 

14,060 

80.7 

Hope  College 

Muskegon  Business  College 

Muskegon  County  Community  College 

54.9 

100.0 
66.9 

Northwestern  Michigan  College  

72.9 

District  total             .                        .  .      .     . 

208,700 

254,200 

562,900 

399,697 

145,  497 

47.1 

154,  292 

114,498 

74.2 

District  No.  10  (Ellord  A.  Cederberg): 

Alma  College 

Centra;  Michigan  University 

Delta  College 

Ferris  State  College 

Kirtland  Community  College 

Montcalm  Community  College. 

36,000 
228,  750 
163,020 
118,400 
10,000 
10,000 
28,900 

66,500 
165,000 

34,  375 

82,350 
4,200 
4,000 

18,150 

102,500 

393,  750 

197,  395 

200,750 

14,200 

14,000 

47,050 

90,  689 

250,066 

57,600 

137,  537 

5,281 

7,340 

27,166 

24,189 

85,006 

23,  225 

55. 187 

1.081 

3,340 

9,016 

67.1 
37.1 
14.2 
46.6 
10.5 
33.4 
31,1 

38,000 
127,  798 
55,  176 
48,000 
16,500 
9,S84 
25,000 

26,980 
63,900 
29,840 
26,064 
11,360 
9,372 
13,490 

71,0 
50.0 
54.0 
54.3 
68.8 
93.8 

Northwood  Institute. 

53.9 

Districttotal. 

595, 070 
178,800 

374,  575 
34,200 

969,645 
213,000 

575,619 
72,  265 

201,044 
38,065 

33.7 
21.2 

320,458 
116,785 

181,006 
41,230 

56.4 

District  No.  7  (Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.):  Genessee  Com- 
muriity  College. 

35.2 

District  No.  11  (Philip  E.  Ruppe): 

Alpsna  Community  College .. 

29,250 
26,000 

41,250 
55,  250 

120,  250 
8,178 

111,000 
36,000 

9,800 
5,850 

22,000 
30,000 
58,500 

4,147 
93.810 

7,500 

39,050 
31,850 
73,250 
85,250 

178,  750 
12,  325 

204,810 
43,500 

21,272 
14,  720 
36,733 
44,620 
94,053 
7,673 
132,500 
29,760 

11,472 
8,870 
14,  733 
14,  620 
35,553 
3,526 
38,690 
22,260 

39.2 
34.1 
35.7 
25.4 
39.5 
43.1 
34.8 
61.8 

77,861 
41,888 
41,860 

173.000 

72,000 

5,365 

165,  000 
56,000 

51,391 
26,912 
27,  722 

103,549 

44,287 

3,167 

104,466 
35,112 

66.0 

Bay  de  Doc  Community  College.. 

64.2 

Gogebic  Community  College    _. 

Lake  Superior  Stete  College 

66.2 
60.9 

Michigan  Technical  University 

61.5 

North  Central  Michigan  College 

Northern  Michigan  University 

Suom;  College .     

69.0 
63.3 
62.7 

Distric;  total 

427,  178 

231,607 

658,  785 

381,331 

149, 724 

35.0 

629,  974 

296,606 

62.9 

District  No.  12  (James  G.O'Hara): 

Center  Camput  Macomb  Community  College 

Macomb  County  Community  College 

12,000 
300,300 

5,500 
12,100 

17,500 
312,400 

8,062 
99,152 

2,562 
87,052 

21.3 
28,9 

9,000 
78,  762 

3,948 
42,282 

43.8 
53.6 

Districttotal.   . 

312,300 

17,600 

329,900 

107,214 

89,614 

28.6 

87,  762 

46,230 

52.6 

District  No.  13  (Charles  C.Diggs.Jr): 

Carnege  Institute  ol  Detroit 

0 

44,800 

24,000 

0 

490,000 

0 

36,000 

6,000 

1,500 

574,  COO 

0 

80,800 

30,000 

1,500 

1,064,000 

0 
51,002 
14,933 

1,500 
700,340 

0  . 
15,002 
8,933 

0 
126,340 

33.4" 
37.2 

25.7' 

5  OOC 

10,000 

14,000 

0 

648,076 

4,970 

5,390 

10,069 

0 

368,481 

99.4 

Detroit  Institute  at  Technology 

63.9 

Lewis  Business  College 

Merrill  Palmer  Institution 

Wayne  State  University.... 

District  No.  14  (Tucon  N.  Nedzi).' 
District  No.  15  (William  D.  Ford).' 

71.9 

Distrc  flo  16  (John  D.  Dingeil): 

Detroit  College  ol  Business                   

26,000 
16,000 

11,550 
1,500 

37,550 
17,500 

20,444 
9,630 

8,894 
8,130 

34.2 
50.8 

8,000 
30,000 

5,680 
22,720 

71.0 

Henry  Ford  (Tcmmumtv  College 

75.7 

Distrkrt  toU!. 

42,  C-00 

13,050 

55, 050 

30,074 

17. 024 

40.5 

38,000 

28,400 

71.7 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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June  4,  1971 


Educational  opportunity  gran! 


Work-sludy 


Panel  approved 


Initial 


District  No.  17  (Martna  W  Gr.tfiths): 

Mary  Grove  College . 

Mercy  College  ot  Detroit 


48  750 
56,000 


Renewal 


47.750 
44,000 


Total 


106,500 
100,000 


Allatment 


76,239 
67.286 


Allotment 

minus 

renewal ' 


18.539 
23.256 


Percent  ot 

initial  award 

available 


1st  semester 


38.0 
41.5 


Approved 


32, 000 
38  5jj 


—  Percent  ol 

Allotted    approved  need 


19.830 
23.474 


District  totaL 

District  No.  13  (William  S   Broomtield): 


104,750 


101.750 


206,500 


143, 575 


41.825 


39.9 


70,  500 


43,304 


61.9 

60.9 

61. "4 


Duns  Scotus  College. 
Lawrence  Institute  ot  Technology. 
Michigan  Christ  Junior  College.. 
Oakland  Community  College. .   ... 
Oakland  University.. 


5,400 

23  000 

12.200 

297,500 

235.000 


2,700 
12,  003 

5.  lOU 
il  425 
81,500 


8,100 

35  000 

17,300 

548,925 

316,  500 


4,700 

23  586 

11,520 

157,558 

167,654 


2.000 
11,686 

6,420 
106.  133 
86.154 


37.0 

1,000 

50.8 

8,000 

52.6 

1  440 

35.6 

130  152 

36.6 

128.000 

710 

5.758 

1.440 

78.401 

90.880 


Dtst-ict  total. 

District  No   19  (lack  H,  McDcnald): 

Madonna  College 

School  Graft  College 


621.700 


152,725 


774,425 


365, 118 


212,393 


34.1 


268.  592 


177, 189 


71.0 
71.9 
100.0 
60.2 
71.0 

65.9 


District  total . 

Total,  Minnesota. 


14.000 

30  000 


6.300 

6.  000 


20,300 
36.000 


14.435 

21,405 


8.135 

15  4U5 


58.1 
51.3 


36  696 

38,000 


26,551 
25.560 


44,000 


12.300 


3.751.945         2.275.947 


35,840 
4.72I979 


23.540 


53.5 


74.6% 


1.947.032 


51.8 


3,997,217 


52,111 
I,65a4l7 


72.3 
67.2 

69.7 


41.2 


District  No.  1  (A.  H.  Quie): 

Austin  State  Junior  College 

Carleton  College 

College  ot  SL  Teresa    . 

Fairbault  Area  Vocational  Tech 
Inner  Hlls  State  Junior  College. 

Lea  College 

Rochester  Area  Vocational  School 
Rochester  State  Junior  College. 

St.  Marys  College . 

St.  Olat  College 

Winona  Area  Technical  School. 
Winona  State  College 


32,500 

60.000 
51.750 


District  total 

Total.  Mississippi 


16.239 

17.863 

20. 820 

8932 
19,409 

19,848 
8.038 
9,923 


49.9 

29.7 

40.2 

27.9 
26.9 

38  1 
33.4 
28.3 


44.6S8 
165,  730 


49.6 
36.8 


32,900 

80.000 
34.000 
3  836 
25,000 
28,236 

54,500 
14  000 
10  280 
11,734 
93  375 

392.421 


16  562 

22,648 

19,547 

852 

5.764 

15,657 


50.3 
28.3 
57.4 
22.1 
23.0 
55.4 


25.9S9 
6.639 
1.583 
4.453 

41  307 

162, 555 


47.7 
47.4 
15.3 
37.9 
44.2 

41.4 


District  No   1  (Thomas  G   Abernaltiy): 

Delta  State  College   .  ..     

Mary  Holmes  Junior  College       . 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. 

Mississ'ppi  Valley  State  College 

Mississippi  Delta  Junior  College.   ... 

Mississippi  State  University..     

Wood  Junior  College 


District  total 

District  No.  3  (Charles  H.  Griffin): 

Alcorn  A.  &  M,  College 

Belhaven  College . 

Copiah  Lincoln  Junior  College 

Hinds  Junior  College 

Jackson  State  College 

Millsaps  College 

Mississippi  College 

Southwest  Mississippi  Junior  College. 

Tougoloo  College 

Utica  Junior  College 


2.  440. 972 


66.000 

101  205 

4U   300 

414.700 

0 

237  600 

8,000 

867.  850 


1.578,239 


97.500 

42,  000 

31   960 

43  45C 

0 

/]9  100 

2  800 

457.110 


4.  019.  207 


163. 500 

143  250 

72  260 

458, 150 

0 

477  300 

10  800 

1.324.960 


2.  303. 476 


111.774 

127.608 

41,340 

178,370 

0 

270  995 

4,770 

734.  857 


725,  241 


14. 274 

85  608 

9  380 

134.920 

0 

31,595 

1.970 

277,747 


29.7 


21  6 

S4  5 
23  2 
32  5 

13.2 
24.6 

32.0 


3. 325  927 


200.  000 

100.458 

36.  000 

241.920 
27,  400 

500  000 
16, 60C 

1.122.378 


1,324.770 


68.754 

40  391 

12  201 

172,906 

8  250 

175,308 

4.990 

482.  800 


39.8 


34.3 

40  2 
33.8 
71,4 
30,1 
35.0 
30,0 

43.0 


156.000 

27  9013 

3.000 

20.000 

250.000 
68,000 
60,000 
0 
72  600 
50,000 


127.  O-OO 

39  OUO 

825 

9.600 

214.  O'OO 

65.  70O 

19.200 

0 

87,000 

8,250 


283,000 

66,900 
3,825 

29,600 
464,000 
133,700 

79,200 

0 

159,600 

58,250 


150.640 

43,434 

2.652 

16.068 

300.  188 
30,418 
25,110 
0 
99.535 
26.719 


23  540 

4,434 

1,827 

6.468 

86.  188 

14,718 

5,910 

0 

12,535 

18,469 


15.1 
15.8 
65.9 
32.3 
34.4 
21.5 
9.8 


17.2 
36.9 


229,290 
36, 000 
19,  000 
26.250 

160.  000 
62,220 
75,000 
5,500 
97.920 
31,720 


72.958 

12  684 

6.793 

9,994 

%,  977 

22.806 

12,  779 

2.163 

34.061 

23.077 


31.8 
35.2 
35.7 
38.0 
60.5 
36.5 
17.0 
33.2 
34.7 
72.7 


District  total 

DistrictNo,  2- 

Blue  Mountain  College.   

Coahoma  Junior  College     

Itwamba  Junior  College 

Mississippi  Indus  College 

Northeast  Mississippi  Junior  College  . 
North  West  Mississippi  Junior  College 

Rust  CoMege 

University  ol  Mississippi... 


707.500 


570,  575 


1.278.075 


744,764 


174.189 


24.6 


743  900 


303, 292 


40.7 


12.000 
100,000 


13.700 
26,000 


3.750 
40.000 
28.  222 
158.000 
162.000 


Total. 


513.972 


5.550 
10,500 

7,600 
141,400 
155,550 

361,400 


25,700 
126.000 

10.400 

50,  500 

35.822 

309.400 

317.  55U 

875. 372 


15.912 
75.250 

8.497 

25.  275 

13.330 

195.  259 

212.940 

546.463 


2.212 
49.250 


18.4 
49.2 

11,850 
66,931 
79  949 

1.847 
14.775 

5.750 
53.859 
57,  390 


49  2 
36.9 

20.3 
32.0 
35.4 


185  063 


36 


24.  758 

86,000 

7u  144 

152,  592 

295.277 

787,  5U 


5.796 
48,819 
28,  242 
12.023 
32.  780 
25,  746 
74.268 
102.758 


48.9 
72.9 
35.3 
48.5 
38.1 
36.7 
59.1 
34.8 


330  432 


41.9 


District  No  4  (G.  V,  Montgomery): 

Clark  Memorial  College . . 

East  Central  Junior  College . . 

East  Mississippi  Junior  College 

Holmes  Junior  College. 

Meridian  Municipal  Junior  CoI.ege 
Saints  Junior  College 


3.000 
10.500 
13.500 
15.750 
37.500 

3,500 


2.  401 

3,  150 
8  050 
3,000 

15  250 
1  5CC 


10  400 
13,650 
21  550 
18  750 
52  750 
5,000 


6,786 
8.268 

14,040 

7,223 

36.582 

5,  OOP 


4.386 
5.118 
5.9C0 
4.  :23 
21,332 
3,500 


54  8 
48.7 
44.3 
.'6.  S 
56.8 
100 


0 

9,500 

20.  600 

24  300 

136.000 

10,382 


4.  197 
5  880 
8,652 
31  456 
5  502 


44.1 
28.5 
35.6 
23.1 
52.9 


District  total. 


38.750 


33.350 


122.  .00 


77.899 


44.549 


50.1 


2oC.  782 


55.686 


27.7 


Dist'ict  No.  5  (William  C  Colmer); 

Jones  County  Junior  College 

Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  Junior  College  District. 

Pearl  River  Junior  College.  .     

Pfiillips  Business  College: 

Prentiss  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  

University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

William  Carey  College.  


14.000 

46,  sai 

5  20c 

0 

56,400 

112.750 

12.001. 


5.100 

12.  400 
2.600 

0 
31,  jOO 
70  950 
23.400 


19  100 

59  200 

7,  SCO 

0 

87.  400 

183.700 

35,400 


9.282 

18,252 

5,161 

0 

38,  880 

102.  804 

25.114 


4,182 
5,852 
2  561 
0 
7,880 
31.854 
1.714 


29.8 

12.5 
49.2 


13  9 
28.2 
14.2 


26.230 
42  500 
39.000 
7,500 
94  376 
1/1  950 
79.000 


11  214 
14.658 
l-'.358 
2.917 
39. 140 
45.673 
33.600 


42.7 
45.1 
36.3 
38.8 
41.4 
26.5 
43.5 


District  total. 


247.150 


145.450 


392. 600 


199. 493 


54,043 


21.8 


450.556 


161.560 


35.8 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total  Allotment 


Allotment 

minus 

renewal  1 


Percent  ot 

Initial  award 

available 


1st  semester 


Approved 


—  Percenl  of 

Allotted     approved  need 


Total,  Montana 


730.  000 


536,054         1.266.054 


813.762 


277,708 


38.0         2,814,449 


645,480 


22.9 


District  No.  1- 

Bozeman  Vocational  Technological  School. 

Butte  Vocational  Technological  Center 

Carroll  College 

Fhthead  Community  College 

Heiena  Vocational  Technological  Center 

Nlissoula  Technology  Center 

Montana  College  ofMineral  Science 

Montana  State  University 

U'  iversity  of  Montana 

Western  Montana  College 


66,000 
37,500 


75,500 
18.500 


141.500 
56,000 


95.873 
40,  263 


40,  263 
21,763 


30.8 
58.0 


District  total.. 

District  No.  2: 

College  ot  Great  Falls 

DaAson  College 

Eastern  Montana  College 

Great  Falls  Community  College. 
G-eat  Falls  Technical  Center... 
M.ies  Cominunitj  College  .    ... 
lo'Ttiern  Montan,i  College 
Roci<y  Mountain  College 


15,000 
155.000 
180.  000 

40,000 

493,500 


14.850 
100,  500 
138,600 

30, 800 


29, 850 
255,500 
318.600 

70,800 


24,111 
159,268 
233,618 

42, 839 


9,261 
58,786 

85,018 
12,039 


61.7 
37.9 
47.2 

30.0 


3.900 

80,000 

224.000 

74,000 

13,600 

32.000 

93,000 

850.000 

720.000 

172,949 


1,833 
33,857 
43,953 

24,147 
8.160 

18,035 

26,009 
149,456 
150.50! 

53.518 


47.0 
42.3 
19. 

32. 

60. 

56. 

27. 

17. 

20.9 

30.9 


378,750 


872, 250 


595.972 


217.222 


44.0 


2.263,449 


509,479 


22.5 


27,  500 
15,000 
99,000 


31.200 

3.304 

74,000 


53,  700 

18.034 

173,  000 


38,  %0 

7.760 

104,256 


7,  760 

4.456 

30.256 


28.2 
29.7 
30.5 


15.000 
3'1,  000 
5j.  000 


3.  200 
14.  400 
31,200 


18.200 
44.400 
81.  200 


7,  058 
24.  124 
35.632 


3,858 
9.724 
4,432 


25.7 
32.4 


72.000 

12.  000 
275,000 

12,000 
5,000 

20,  OO'O 
ion  OOC 

55  000 


15.912 
2.484 

88,458 
4,284 
2,839 
5  214 

37,  538 
9  282 


District  total   . 
Total.  Missouri. 


District  r<o  6(W.  R.  Hull,  Jr ) 

Linn  Area  Vocational-Technical... 
Missouri  Western  Junior  College. . 
Northwest  Missouri  State  College. 

Park  College  .       . 

Tackio  College , 

Win  JeAell  College  


236,500 

157.304 

393,804 

217.790 

60,486 

25.5 

551.  000 

155.  001 

30.1 

2,532,950 

2.202,495 

4.735.445 

3.  708. 551 

1,506.056 

59.4 

3,072.319 

2,056,726 

66.9 

27,000 
132.  OOQ 
23.000 
24,000 
30.  000 


8,400 
141,000 

41,000 
65,  400 
10.000 


35,400 
373.  000 
64,  000 
90.  400 
40,000 


22.867 
219,000 
55.361 
80.  242 
27.741 


14.457 
78.000 
14.361 
13.842 
17.741 


53.5 
59.0 
62.4 
57.5 
59,1 


13.500 
51,200 
112,000 
10,000 
35.800 
24,  900 


8,589 

40,224 
70, 163 
7,9!5 
21  198 
11,282 


63.6 

78.5 
62.6 

79,1 
59.2 
45.3 


District  total. 


235.  000 


266.  800 


502.  800 


405.211 


Total.  Neb-aska 


District  No.  1' 

Concordia  Teachers  College 

Doane  College    .. 

F.airbury  Junior  College. 

Jotin  F.  Keinedv  College  . 

Miiianrl  Luiheran  College 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University..   . 
Northeastern  Nebraska  University. 

Peru  S;oto  College 

U  'ion  College. . .  .   . 

Ur,,,eriuy  of  Uebraska,  Lincoln 

Wavne  Sta'e  College 

Yo-R  College 


9,000 
20.000 

4,800 
35,000 
44.650 
71,250 

9,450 
33,000 
15.400 
301.000 
80,  000 
27.060 


25,080 

18.400 

2,000 

27.000 

52.  200 

87.875 

4,900 

51,000 

11,900 

242,  500 

39, 000 

10.000 


34.080 

38,400 

6,800 

63.  000 

96,850 

159,125 

14.350 

84,000 

27.300 

543,  500 

119  000 

37,060 


30.210 

28. 632 

4.826 

44.624 
74,546 

115.304 
11,479 
70.261 
27.300 

428,010 
89.653 
37.060 


5,130 
10,232 

2  826 
17.542 
22,346 
27,429 

6,579 
19,251 
15,400 
185,510 
50,653 
27,060 


57.0 
51.1 
58.8 
48.9 
50.0 
38.4 
69.6 
58-3 

100.0 
61.6 
63.3 

100,0 


15  000 

2,070 

9  376 

7  000 

22,  oOO 

13  000 

26  000 

37,  000 

14.  400 

32C,  000 

53.  000 

15,000 


80.7 
99.9 


District  total. 


Total,  '.eiada. 


663,  860 

184,500 


575. 055 


1,239,915 


95  000 


280,400 


972. 380 
195,824 


395,325 
99  921 


59.7 


51.1 


543  846 
332. 140 


tiko  Comm'j'-ily  College 

Sierra  Ne.^da  College 

Umversily  of  Nevada-  Las  Vegas. 
Oniuersity  ol  Nevada— Reno 


Total,  New  Hampshire 


Dslrict  No   1  (Louis  C.  Wyman): 

Belknap  College.- 

Mount  St   Mary  College 

New  Hampshire  Vocational  Institute,  Laconia 

New  Hampshire  Vocational  Institute,  Manchester.. 
New  Harnpsnire  Vocational  Institute, Portsmouth.. 
New  Hampshire  College  ot  Accountancy  and  Com- 


19,  000 
11.000 
59.500 
95.500 

6597800 


IS.  MO 
15,000 


4,750 


46, 150 
45,000 


23,750 

11, con 

105,650 
140,  000 


10,709 

4,768 

74  009 

L~«,  338 


5,959 

1,768 
27,859 
51,338 


453,  836 


1,  123,636 


730,  446 


276,610 


31.3 
42.5 
46.? 
64.5 

41.2 


9  000 

7  ?43 

90.  300 

225.000 


76.0 
23.9 
14.5 


829,890 


198,890 


23.7 
25.3 

23.1 


9,  600 
9,000 


25,600 
24,000 


17.316 
15.325 


7,716 
6,325 


4S.  2  ■ 
42.1 


.  000 


8.000 


Notre  Dame  College.    .   . 
St.  iVnselms  Cnllege.     .       . . . 
Universi'v  ol  New  Hamp-.liire 
While  Pine':  College.  


56.  700 

11,000 

49,500 

200.000 

7.500 


13,003 

1 1 . 500 

43  200 

150.000 


74,  700 

22,500 

92,700 

350,000 

7,500 


45,  701 
14,742 
57,482 
236,795 
2.000 


27.701 

3,242 

M,2S2 

86,  795 

2.000 


48,8 
29  4 
23,8 
43.3 
26.6 


13.250 
22  748 
5,948 
3  500 
4,  280 

40,  r^OO 

12,000 

.70.00^ 

323, 026 

3.11? 


4  758 
4  773 
1.127 
498 
2   158 

9  916 

2,381 

25.316 

64  332 
f.3' 


35.9 
20.9 
18.9 
14.2 
5C  4 

24.7 
19,8 
36,  1 
19  9 
2'   4 


Di-trict  total. 


Total   New  Jersey 


District  No.  1- 

Camden  County  Community  College. 

Glassboro  State  College 

Gloucester  County  College 
District  No  4: 

Don  Bosco  College... 

Mercer  Coun'v  County  College 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Pnnceion  University. 

Rider  College 

T-enton  State  College 

Westminster  Choir  College 


353.  700 

241.300 

505,000 

339,361 

148.061 

40.7 

497,864 

115  396 

?3  7 

3.437.362 

2,602,212 

6,  039,  574 

3  399.060 

7%.  848 

23.1 

3.348.662 

1.616.121 

48.2 

60.000 

200.000 

22.500 


29.4000 

104,000 

8.800 


89.400 

304,000 

31,300 


43.  520 

120,909 

19. 120 


13.850 
16,909 

10,320 


23.0 

8.5 

45.8 


40.000 


23.500 


63.500 


45.  490 


12,990 


32.4 


63,000 

49.000 

100,000 

7.500 


78,300 

28,  800 

52.500 

6,600 


141.300 
77.800 

152.500 
14,100 


92.  959 

36,  129 

55,760 

7,700 


14.659 
7,329 

13,260 
1,100 


23.2 
15  0 
13.3 
14.6 


157.500 
156,000 
44, 032 

2,122 
47,000 
35,000 
210.000 
10,000 
13,878 
5,  240 


86.661 
66.648 
15.883 

2.122 
28.  359 

17.773 
94.640 

9.024 
13.878 

3.518 


55.0 
42.7 
38.3 

100.0 
60.3 
50,7 
45,0 
90.2 

100.0 
67.1 


To'al. 


548.000 


331.900 


879. 900 


432,  387 


100.487 


18.3 


680,772 


339.506 


49.9 


Footnotes  at  end  of  t;able. 
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Educitional  opportunity  (rant 


Panel  approved 


Work-study 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 


Allotment 

minus 

renewal ' 


Percent  of 

Iratial  award 

available 


1st  semester 


Approved 


—  Percent  of 

Allotted    appioved  need 


Distrid  No.  7 

Alphonsus  CoU«fe 

Bergen  Community  Collefe 

tnglewood  Cliffs  College 

Granite  Computer  Institute 

Ramapo  College  of  New  Jersey. 


15.000 
22.500 


6.000 
2.025 


21  000 
24.  525 


7.360 
13,020 


1,360 
10  995 


9.0 
4«.  8 


27,500 


District  total. 


65,000 


2,500 
10,525 


30,  000 
75,  525 


10,563 


8.063 


29.3 


30.943 


6,000 

2,889 

34.  000 

19.385 

11.500 

4,844 

4,000 

2,858 

24,000 

14,427 

4«.l 

57.0 
42,1 
71.4 
60.1 


20,418 


31.4 


District  No.  15  (E.J.  Patten): 

Middlesei  County  College 

Rutgers,  The  State  University. 


79,500 


44,403 


55.8 


30,000 
1,040,000 


9,500 
910,000 


39,500 
1  950,000 


14,320 
1,410,813 


4,820 
500,813 


16.0 
48.1 


69.200 
540,000 


District  toUI. 


1,070,000 


30,672 
345,535 


919,500 


1,989,500 


1,425.143 


44.3 

63.9 


505.643 


47,2 


Distiict  No  14  (Dominick  V.  Daniels): 

St  Peters  College..   

Stephens  Institute  of  Technology 


509,200 


376, 207 


160,000 
27  000 


150.000 
18,400 


310.000 
45.400 


208,640 
32.880 


58.640 
14,480 


36,6 
53.6 


District  total..    .    . 
Total,  New  Mexico. 


540  000 
80.000 


184,449 
46.000 


187,000 


168,400 


355,400 


241,520 


61,7 


34.1 
57,5 


73, 120 


818.976 


39.1 


620.000 


619.  S06 


1,438.782 


973.611 


District  No.  2: 

College  of  Artesu 

Eastern  New  Mexieo  University,  Rosweil... 

Eastern  New  Maim  University 

New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology^ 

New  Mexico  Junior  Col  ege 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

New  Mexico  State  University 

Western  New  Mexico  University 


353, 805 


43,2         1,467.996 


District  total. 


23.200 

20,000 
96,000 
18.000 
24.000 
20.000 
130.000 
23,000 

364.200 


10.000 

7.200 

92,400 

18.340 


58,656 
20,400 


33,200 
27,200 

188,400 
36.340 
24,000 
20,000 

188,656 
53,400 


19.070 

15,203 

132,386 

26,  520 

13,872 

9,700 

112,575 

38,006 


9.070 

8,003 

39.986 

8.180 
13  872 

9,700 
53,919 
17.606 


39.0 
40,0 
41.6 
45  5 
57.8 
48.5 
41.4 
53.3 


32,536 

17,500 
133,435 

24,680 
8,655 

14,000 
371,200 

58, 752 


230, 449 
382, 20r 


8,096 
4,712 

41,603 

7,405 

3,560 

1,253 

104.621 

17.727 


206.996 


571.196 


367,332 


District  No,  1: 

Albuquerque  Technical  Vocational  Institution 

College  of  Santa  Fe 

New  Mexico  Higltlands  University... '. 
Northern  New  Mexico  Technical-Vocational  School 
Santa  Fe  Business  College 

St,  John's  in  Santa  Fe 

University  of  Albuquerque 
University  of  New  Mexico 


160,  336 


44.0 


660.758 


188.977 


37,1 
26,1 


24.8 
26.9 
31.1 
39.0 
41.1 
8.9 
28.1 
30.1 

28.6 


Total. 


Total.  Ne*  York 


Dis'rrc!  N-  7  (J   P.  Addabbo)  SI.  John's  Un.-ersty 


District  No.  31  (R    C.  McEwen) 
Claikson  College  ol  Technology 
Jeflerson  County  College 

Mater  Dei  College 

North  Countrv  County  College 

Paul  Smiths  College  Arts  and  Sciences 

St.  l^awrence  University. 

SUNY  Agriculture  and  Technical  Canton 

SU NY  College  at  Oswego 

Co'lege  at  Potsdam.    ... 

Wadhams  Hall  Seminary 

Ds'n:'  total  .     ..         _ 

District  No.  14  (J  J.  Roonev) 

Polytechnic  Institute  (Brooklyn) 

Pratt  Institute 

SL  Joseph's  College  for  Women. 


417.050 


322,666 


739,716 


470,305 


147.539 


35.4 


63  000 
79,870 
20,000 


92,000 
144,870 


155,000 

224,  740 

20,000 


102,  729 

169,756 

5.530 


I..  729 

24  886 

5.530 


District  total. 


17.0 
31.1 
27.  b 


229.  900 


123.  OGC 
133.122 


102,  418 


3c,  690 
44.551 


152,870 


236,870 


399,  740 


276,01i 


41,145 


District  No.  33  (H.  W,  Robison) 

Broome  Technical  Community  College 
Cornell  University 

Elmira  College     , 

Ithaca  College 

SUNY  at  Binghampton 

Tompkir.s-Cortlanl  Corrmun'fv  College. 


25.2 


261, 122 


83,341 


44.5 


20.2 
33.5 


31.9 


52  5C0 
90  750 
3C  000 
47,500 
150  500 
26.0C0 


11,500 
72.000 
!9  OOO 
23.62b 
93.  2C0 
3  900 


64  000 
162,  7W 

49.  000 

71,  125 
243,700 

29  900 


33,  164 
89,164 
23,760 
36,692 

112, 7'7 
:•  t04 


21  564 

17,  164 

4  760 

13    j67 

49  5i7 

3  9C4 


41.2 
18.9 
15,8 
27.5 
32.9 
38.  G 


35,  •^OO 

260,  COO 

16  599 

35,  000 
70,  OCj 

65,  3O0 


20,  941 
39,  644 

5  485 

9,  57u 

27  214 

29,638 


59.8 
15,2 

33.  J 
27  J 
38.9 
45.5 


Distr.ct  total 


39/, 250 


Total,  North  Carolina. 5.  159,  561 


D'StnctNo.  1 

Beaufort  County  Technical  institLle 
Catawba  Valley  Technical  I  nstitute. 

Chowan  College 

College  of  the  Altiemarie. ..  '..'. 

Craven  County  Technical  Institute 
East  Carolina  University 
Elizabeth  City  State  University 
Martin  Tech  Institute.. 
Pamlico  Technical  Institute 
P.H.  Technical  Institute.. 
Roanoke-Chowan  Technicjl  Inst'lufe 


18.000 


24.000 
40.000 

2.500 

88,2'Ju 

240,  OCiO 

6, 750 

'"'8,  OOO' 
6,000 


District  total 


435.  450 


223,  225 
2,  760,Ti8  " 


1  750 

9,175 

13,600 

400 

78  COu 
71,000 

1  750 

2  800 
1,000 

183,275 


62U,  475 
7,  919.779 

19,  7W 

33,  175 

53,  60<1 
2,900 

166,200 

314,800 

10,500 

'   10,800 
7,000 


>3a.  301 
4,292.126 

8,044 

"  20,504 

26  188 

2,400 

:09,  t)95 

U7  740 

5,715 

■  7  835 

3,734 


116  076 
1,  531.908 

f  294 

"'11.329 
12,568 

2,000 
31  56- 
62  940 

3.695 

5.035 

2,734 


29./ 
29.6^ 


451   559 
5^497,  499 


132.522 

xm.lv 


27.  i 
56^4 


34.9 

'47.2' 
31.4 
80.  U 
35.  S 
26.2 
45.3 

62.  9 ' 
45,5 


18,  404 
15,000 

17,  aco 

29.400 

7,500 

176,400 

255,  640 

12,288 

3,100 

10.000 

7,000 


618, 725 


321.753 


138.480 


31.8 


552.832 


14,829 

10,  800 

12.541 

16.481 

5,736 

94,  uSO 

146  072 

5,838 

3,100 

9,500 

6,000 

325.  C47 


76.4 
72,0 
73.3 
56.0 
75,4 
53.3 
57.1 
47.5 
100.0 
96.  J 


58.7 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Eduutional  opportunity  grant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved  Allotment  Percent  of 

minus      Initial  award 

Renewal  Total  Allolinent  renewal  >  available 


1st  semester 


Initial 


Appioved 


—  Percent  of 

Allotted    approved  need 


District  No.  2: 

Atlantic  Christ  College 

Edgecomb  County  Technicat  Institute. 

Halifax  County  Technical  Institute 

Kitlrell  College 

Lenoir  County  Community  College 

Louisburg  College 

Nashville  Technical  Institute 

Person.  Technical  Institute 


District  total. 


28  800 

3,800 

6,000 

164, 250 

9,000 

20,000 
2,600 
2,575 

236,825 


25,787 


2,400 

16,146 

1,800 

4,356 

400 


54,587 

3.600 

8.400 

180,396 

10.800 

24.356 

3,000 

2,575 


50.889 


287.714 


32  080 
2,266 
4,288 

74,670 
5,425 

12.  538 
2,400 
2.000 

135, 667 


6  293 
2,266 
1,888 
58.524 
3,625 
8,182 
2.000 
2.000 

84,778 


21.8 
62.9 
31.4 
35.6 
40.2 
40.9 
76,9 
77.6 

35.7 


55  000 
17.170 
17,600 
111,600 
19  994 
20,000 
16,  455 
4,150 


261,969 


36,360 
11,412 
10,336 
64.774 
15,158 

8,724 
10.836 

1,334 

161.  534 


66.1 
66.4 
58.7 
59,8 
75.8 
43.6 
65.8 
46.6 


61.6 


Dislricl  No.  3: 

Campl)ell  College..  

Carteret  Technical  Institute 

Coastal  Carolina  Community  College. 

James  Sprunt  institute 

Mount  Olive  Junior  College . 

Sampson  Technical  Institute ..- 

Southwood  College. 

Wayne  Community  College 


€7,500 
6,000 
3,863 
7,500 

12,000 

18,900 
3,600 

12,000 


82.350 
1,200 


4.000 
1.200 


3.168 


149,850 

7,200 

3  863 

7,500 

16,000 

20,100 

3,600 

15.168 


99.344 
2.774 
2.431 
2.360 
6.160 
4.769 
2.000 
6.944 


16.994 
1,574 
2,431 
2,360 
2,160 
3.569 
2,000 
3.776 


25.1 
26,2 
62.9 
31.4 
18.0 
18.8 
55.5 
31.4 


95,250 
5  500 

14,006 
7,000 

62  400 
7  500 

24.  420 

34,920 


58  200 
5,500 
7,200 
6.685 

16,200 
6,062 
4,412 

18,470 


63. 
100. 
51. 
95. 
25. 
80. 
18. 


52.8 


District   total. 


131,383 


91,918 


223, 281 


126  782 


34,864 


26,5 


250.996 


122.729 


48.8 


District  No.  4  (N.  Galifianakis): 

Meredith  College 

North  Carolina  University  at  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College 

Randolph  Technological  Institute 

Sandhills  Community  College. 

Shaw  U  niversify. 

St.  Augustines  College 

University  of  North  Caiolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
W  W  Holding  Technology  Institute 

District  total 


41,200 

115,500 

26,400 


19,690 
113,300 
30,894 


60,890 

228,800 

57,294 


25,525 
156,400 
36,559 


5,835 

43,100 
5,665 


14,1 
37.3 
21.4 


14.000 
270,000 
294,000 
337, 020 

8,549 


35,000 

186,300 

145,912 

287,915 

865 


49,000 

456,300 

439, 912 

624,935 

9.414 


39,406 

240,009 

232, 651 

345, 187 

6,960 


4,406 
53,709 
86,739 
57,  272 

6,095 


31.4 
19.8 
29.5 
16.9 
71.2 


44,845 

195.  360 

4.000 

4.500 

36.922 

223.650 

200,000 

249,365 

10,989 


15,600 

99,000 

2.895 

2,610 

15,000 

116,849 

143, 132 

114,569 

5,037 


34.7 
50.6 
72.3 
58.0 
40.6 
52.2 
71,5 
45,9 
45.8 


1,106,669 


819.876         1,926,545         1.082,697 


262,821 


23.7 


969,  701 


514,692 


53.0 


District  No.  5: 

Cleveland  Technical  Institute 

Duke  University 

Durham  Business  College 

Durham  Technical  Institute . 

Forsyth  Technical  Institute 

Kernersville  Wesleyan  College 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts. 
North  Carolina  Central  University.. 
Rockingham  (immunity  (Allege... 

Wake  Forest  Univjrsity 

Winston-Salem  Business  College  . 
Win^ton-Salem  State  University... 


47,500 

140.000 

6,000 

1,600 
19,000 
170,000 
20,000 
69. 125 


31,450 

25,500 

1,200 


78,950 

165,500 

7.200 


71,840 
54,872 
4,032 


40,390 

29, 372 

2,832 


85.0 
20.9 
47.2 


800 

6.613 

118,140 

10,000 

42.750 


2.400 
25,613 

288.  140 
30.000 

111,875 


2,320 

12,000 

181,080 

20,640 

60,880 


1,520 

5,387 

52,940 

10,640 

18, 130 


95.0 
28.3 
37.0 
53.2 
26.2 


93. 079 


96,928 


190,007 


123,321 


26,393 


28.3 


12,960 

107,  760 

62,720 

13,000 

9,390 

2,304 

24,386 

300,000 

32.960 

37,350 

10,000 

253, 707 


6,279 
50,400 
40,  20c 
11,023 

9.390 

2,304 
15,000 
179,992 
16.599 
12,772 

7,500 
158,386 


48.4 
46.7 
64.1 
84.7 
100.0 
100.0 
61.5 
59.9 
50,3 
34.1 
75.0 
62.4 


District  total. 


566,304 


333,381 


899,685 


530, 985 


197,504 


34.8 


866,537 


509.863 


58.8 


District  No.  6; 

Bennett  College 60,000  48.950  108,950  74,126  25176  41.9  57  120  48,423  72.1 

Davidson  County  Community  College 5.  OOO  1.200  7,200  3,120  1,920  32.0  7  lu5  7  105  100.0 

Elon  College 18,000  19.800  37,800  27,360  7,560  42.0  64  ul3  20  400  31.8 

Greensboro  Col, ege 20.000  5,200  25,200  9,228  4,028  2C.  1  19  000  13  008  68.4 

Guiltord  College.   - 14.250  12,000  16,250  15326  3.326  23.3  3  925  1951  49.7 

Guillord  Tech  Institute 16,250  2,600  18,850  6,385  3,021  23,2  11120  7  988  56.5 

High  Point  College 16,000  10,500  26,500  13,521  188.028  18.8  7,400  4.627  62.0 

No'lh  Carolina   Agriculture  and   Technical  State 

University....      .. 678.960  214,310  893,270  402,338  2.759  27.6  363  240  210  420  57.9 

Technical  Institute  of  Alamsnoe.   ..   .       .  8.400  1,200  9,600  3  969  12  £00  32.9  10  500  6  8M  64.8 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  63,000  52,000  115,000  64,800  252.413  20.3  S5  63C  61249  54.8 


District  total. 


900.860 


367, 760 


1,258.520 


620,  173 


252  413 


28.0 


652  063 


District  No.  7: 

Bladen  Tech  Institute  .   

Cape  Fear  Tech    nstitute 

Farettville  State  University. . 

Fayettville  Tech  Institute. 

Methodist  College 

Mill»r-Motte  Business  (killege 

Pembroke  State  University 

Roaesan  Technical  Institute 

Southeastern  Community  College  . 
SI.  Andrews  Presb/terian  College 


16,500 

7,350 

388,000 

15,200 

21,000 


2,100 

116,500 

2,772 

8,450 


16,500 

9.450 

504,500 

18,  972 

29.450 


3,891 

5,280 

262,  426 

6,239 

13,799 


3,891 
3,180 
145,925 
3,467 
5,349 


5,420 


381.985 


3,949 


30,000 


24,500 


54,500 


33,312 


8,812 


29.3 


University  ol  North  Carolina,  Wilmington. 
Womick- Selena  Business  College 


D'Strict  total. 


52,000 
40,050 
28,000 


21,600 
31,968 


73,600 
72.018 
28,000 


37,964 
42,880 
10,310 


15,364 
10,912 
10,310 


31.4 
27.2 
36.8 


270,000 
26,800 
31,000 
12,000 
69,000 
4,068 
35.414 
29,700 
14.880 
1.800 


175,488 
13.271 
12.600 

6.769 
36,350 

2,617 
22,  578 
21,000 

9,081 

1,800 


58.5 


64.5 

54.9 
49.3 


40. 
56, 

52. 
64. 

63. 

70, 

61, 

100. 


599,  100 


207,890 


806,990 


416,101 


208,211 


34.7 


Oistiict  No  8 

'n^on  Technical  Institute. 

Cenlial  Caiolina  Technical  Institute 

Cential  Piedmont  Community  College.. 

Davidson  College 

Ichnson  C.  Smith  University. 

Vonlgomery  Technical  Institute 

Queens  College,  Inc 

Richmond  Technical  Institute 

Sowan  Technical  Institute.. 

University  ol  North  Carolina,  Charlotte. 
Wingate  College.. 


10,500 
20,000 
12.800 
21,250 
200,000 
1,800 
10,000 


920 

1,000 

2.700 

22,950 

147.609 

300 

4,500 


11.420 
21.000 
15,500 
44,200 
347.509 
2,100 
14,500 


3,920 
6,720 
6.164 

30.314 

204.880 

2,100 

10,080 


3.000 

5.720 
3,464 
7.364 
57.271 
1.800 
5.580 


28.5 
28.6 
27.0 
34,5 
28.6 
100.0 
55.8 


42,000 
8.750 


18.865 
2,800 


50.  865 
11.550 


39. 920 
5.160 


21,055 
2,360 


50.1 
26,9 


501, 162 


3,380 

14.000 

36.000 

30,  COO 

147,272 

3,440 
16,000 
10,584 

3,062 
70,644 

7,000 


305,503 


3,360 

8,400 

25,800 

14,  732 

66,756 

1.645 

7.987 

5.542 

2.220 

27.000 

4,500 


60.  9 


100.0 
60.0 
71.6 
49.1 
45.3 
47.8 
49.9 
52.3 
72.5 
38.2 
54,2 


Total. 


327, 100 


201,644 


528,  744 


309,258 


107,614 


32.8 


341,362 


167.942 


49,1 


Fcxjinotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Educalional  opportunity  grant 


Panel  approved 


Work-study 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total 


5iiy. 


District  No,  9  (C.  R.  Jonas) 
Appalachian  State  Unn 

Barber-Scotia  College 

Caldwell  Technical  Instilu'e 

Catawba  College 

Livingston  College.   . 

Pfeiffer  College. __ 

Surry  Community  Cclleje.. 

Wilkes  Community  Collet" 


■2,250 

135,000 

6.000 

10,000 
213,500 

20,800 

11,250 


47,600 

900 

9,900 

133,431 

11,000 

2.  250 


ns.o'.c 

182,600 
5,900 
19,900 

316, 931 
31,800 
13.  500 


Allotment 


100.080 
72,411 
4,299 

14,306 

130.573 

24,  56,J 

6.498 


Allotment 

miius 

renewal ' 


34,56: 
24,811 
3,399 
4,405 
47,142 
13  56j 
4,243 


Percent  of 

initial  award 

available 


66,1 

13.3 

56.6 

44 

22 

65.1 

37.7 


ist  semester 


Perrent  of 


App'oved  Allotted    approved  need 


Distr.ct  total. 


213,530 
68.500 
32,  832 

4,200 
81,982 
15,  550 
23,485 

5,952 


123,274 
40,443 
14,388 

3,931 
49.  189 
11.550 
13,  507 

4,  32C 


448, 300 


50,6 
59.0 
43.8 
93.5 
59,9 
74,2 
57.5 
72.5 


277.  981 


726,  781 


402.  727 


District  ?<o.  10: 

Bel-nont  Abbey  College 

Gardner  Webb  College 

G3Ston  College. .  

Lees  McRae  College   i!!"!!!!!!! 

Lenoir-Rtiyne  Collego 
Mitchell  College. 

Sacred  Heart  College.    "  "!"! 

Western  Piedmont  Community  College. 


124.746 


27.7 


16.000 
34.098 

9.300 
38.  700 
24.  000 
34,000 
45,000 

4.  500 


260,602 


260, 602 


S4,7 


11  9X) 

31,125 

3.250 

9,352 

9,720 


13,500 
1,500 


27,  900 
65,223 
12,250 
48,  0S2 
33,720 
34.000 
58,  500 
6.  OOC 


17,  120 
4^  712 

5.450 
23.520 
14  75^ 
16.  OdO 
22  940 

3.360 


5,220 
12.  587 

3,  120 
14, 168 

5.035 
15.  050 

9  441 

1.860 


32.6 
36.9 
34.5 
36,6 
20.9 
47.2 
20  9 
41.3 


Total. 


15,000 
6C.  12C 
18,216 
46  332 
19,  000 
8,  500 
30,  000 
13,975 


7,840 
39,  600 
11,  7M 
21,000 

6.000 

8  500 
II  458 

6.823 


52,2 
65.8 
54,2 
45,3 
31.5 
100 
38.1 
43.8 


205.  593 


80,  347 


285,945 


147.917 


67.  570 


District  No   11: 

Ashevnie-Buncombe  Tech  i.cal  Inst.tute 

Brevard  College  .   ... 

Haywood  Technical  Institute.   '" 

Isothermal  Community  College 

Mars  Hill  College  ."." 

Montreal-Anderson  College 
Southwestern  Technica   Institute      .... 
University  ol  North  Carolina.  Asheville  .. 
Vance  CDunty  Technical  Institute 

Warren  Wilson  Col  ege '. 

Western  Cai-^lne  Col  ege ...'.' 


32.8 


211.143 


112,921 


53.4 


11.250 

13.5(10 
40.000 
22.  5013 
10.080 
25,000 
4,  COO 
24,000 
40,  000 


2.750 

5,  w6' 

42  250 
6  56j 
1,980 

17,550 

22,' 34  7" 
32,  300 


13,980 


5,284 


2,554 


22.7 


18,000 
82,  25^ 
89,  16i": 
12,060 
42  550 
4  COO 
46,  347 
72,  300 


11,120 
46.026 

15,  157 

5,  505 
23  844 

2,  00 . 
.38,  240 
44.  888 


5  620 
3.776 
8  49' 
3,525 
5,294 
2.  030 
15  893 
12.588 


District  total. 


44.9 
9,4 
37.7 
34.9 
25.1 
50.0 
66.2 
31.4 


4. 16S 

8.89'' 

2.0013 

12.  500 

51.700 

13,777 

8.56! 

41  86 '1 

8,250 

103  585 

120,  000 


2.400 

8,897 

1,990 

6  6'.9 

31.024 

12.0X1 

8  56: 

21,  102 

5.  9!j4 

71,575 

65.  100 


Total,  North  Dakota. 


District  No   1  (Mark  Andrews): 

Jamestown  College 

Lake  Region  Junior  College 
Mayville  State  College... 

North  Dakota  State  School  ,^f  Scence 
North  Dakota  State  University 
Univers.'y  or  No'th  D3kDt.i,  Elleidale 
Uni^eryty  of  North  Dikjta  Grand  Forks 
Valley  City  State  Colle?" 


District  total.. 


189.  330 


18.000 
15. 000 
27.  2-,n 
26,  400 
213,  000 

10.  dOu 

162.  019 
30,  OOC 


57.5 
100.  0 
99,5 
52.8 
6J.0 
63,9 
ICl." 

-'■  \ 
54.2 


131,317 
604.525 


24,  30<3 

3,200 

38,675 

6  OOO 

191,  750 

3,200 

161,  350 

27,  500 


323,  647 
1,  335,  544^" 


42,  3M 
19,200 
55,875 
32,  400 

40!  750 
13.  2C.0 

323  369 
57,  500 


192,064 
906.  89r 


34,316 

7,  5I',' 

47,335 

15,511 

270,  007 

9,  920 

239,679 

41.908 


60,  747 
3R366~ 


10  016 
4,  31.) 
8.  660 
9,511 

78,257 
6. 720 

78,  329 

14.403 


32.0 

"4r3 


379.  408 
T67. 710 


235,  162 
218, 075^ 


61.9 


55,6 
25.9 
31.8 
36  0 
37.2 
67.2 
48.3 
48.0 


27,000 
16  600 
34  001 
44  800 

151  500 
11   250 

2'->?  000 
42,  000 


499,619 


7  529 
2  880 

8  881^ 
13  071 
42,  450 

4  712 
74.  393 
12.  734 


27.8 
17,3 

2b.  1 
4-!,  3 
26.2 
41,8 
23,5 
3C.3 


455, 975 


955,  594 


666,186 


strict  No  2  (Arthur  A   L.nk): 
Bismarck  tumor  College 

Dickinson  State  CoHe:ie    '.'.".".'." 

M3ry  College  ...  ....'. 

Minot  College  of  Bijsne.s 

M, not  State  College  .  .       '.'. 

NDSO  -Bottineau  Br  j'll  Insttuteof  Forestry 

Northwest  Bible  College 

Univers.ty  of  North  Dakota  W.lliston 


210.211 


42.0 


589.  250 


171.649 


29.1 


25.000 
5t),  4M 
84,800 
0 
40,000 
5,000 
4,  20.J 
22,000 


3,500 

43,  OCiO 

68, 500 

0 

29.600 

2.000 

0 

4.950 


28,500 

90,400 
152, 300 

0 

69.600 

8,000 

4.  200 

26. 950 


11.235 

50,814 

103.035 

0 

46.603 

4  389 

2.  000 

12,609 


7.735 
20.814 
34.  535 
0 
17.0133 
2,339 
2.  OOO 
7,659 


C :st,-ict  total. 
Total,  Ohio.. 


30.9 
41.2 
41.2 

42.5' 
39.8 
47.5 
34.8 


14.000 
77.  400 
36.600 

7.  se-j 

32.000 
1,  500 
3,000 

17.400 


3.900 
11.400 

12.549 

2,351 

10.  040 

432 

624 

5.  130 


2:-,S 
r.  1 

34.2 
31. C 
31,3 
28,  S 
20.  8 
29.4 


231,  400 

XsmTsso" 


148.  550 

"TsssTieo" 


379  950 
107844."7ld~ 


240. 685 
777847681" 


District  No   7: 

An!  och  College. 

Central  State  University  ........ 

Clark  Cojnty  Technical  Institute. 

Hamma  School  of  Technology 

Urbana  College. 

W  liber  force  University ._. 

Wittenberg  University 

WrightState  Un've'sity 


District  total. 


157,  500 

551,  500 

4.200 

"""35.700 

540.000 

53.  400 

126,  000 

1.468.300 


183.  100 

296.  li)0 

1  800 

27,200 

445,  400 

83,000 

59.000 

1.100.600 


345. 600 

847.600 

6.000 

'62.' 900' 
98:),  400 
136.400 
185.  000 

2.586.900 


310.  595 

546.  206 

3,884 

49,  194' 
733  183 
113  614 
153.920 

1.915,596 


92. 135 
2792478rr 


122.495 

250.  106 

2.084 

'  2i.994 

292.  738 

30.  614 

94.920 

814.996 


39.8 
"*8."8" 


178  460 
1639.T58 


77.7 
45.3 
49.6 

61.6' 
54.2 
57.3 
75.3 


263.  400 

412,216 

2   50fi 

47,  247 

20  608 

462  310 
36.768 

258.000 


District  No.  n: 

Marietta  College    

Muskingum  Area  Techrca!  School. 
Ohio  Umversitv 

Rio  Grande  College               .       ... 
Tri-Cc'jnty  Techr"C3l  institute ]' 


55.5 


1,  508.  049 


46.  426 
4,439.999 


259  687 

315,609 

2  500 

44.229 

13,  146 

441  267 
31  9t'7 

185  803 

1.299.218 


26.0 
78.7 


96,7 
76,3 
L.iiJ,  J 
93,7 
88.  C 
95,4 
84.0 
72,4 

86.1 


District  total. 


District  No.  13: 

Loram  County  Community  College 
Oberlin  College  .,    . 


District  total. 
District  No,  21 '. 


57  100 
1 9,  -.00 
174  1)00 
38. 7C0 
27.500 

316,700 


26.250 
70,000 


66,  600 

7,  800 

193  3111) 

48,885 

3,600 

320. 685 


15,050 
69  225 


123, 600 
27  300 

367  800 
87,585 
31.100 

637.  385 


41.  300 
139,225 


95  944 

15  696 

267  978 
69  218 
16. 1/3 

466.009 


29,344 
8.896 

74  173 

20,  333 
12.  573 

145.  324 


51.4 
45.5 
42.5 
52.5 
45.7 


33,  000 

18.000 

508. 375 

14.  000 
6.400 


32,  800 
97.577 


17,750 
28,  352 


45.8 


67  6 
40,5 


579.  775 


46  530 
24.  530 


96.250 


84.275 


180.  525 


130.  377 


45,  102 


47.8 


71.J60 


21,914 

15,318 

312,000 

13.  137 

6,377 

363  745 


36  393 
20,  186 


56.584 


56  1 
85,  1 
61  3 
93,8 
99.6 

53,  c 


78.2 
82.  2 


79  6 


Fcxjtnotes  at  enci  of  table. 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 


Panel  approved 


Work-study 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 


Allotment 

minus 

renewal ' 


Percent  of 

initial  award 

available 


1st  semester 


—  Percent  of 

Approved  Allotted    approved  need 


Bow): 


District  No.  16  (F.  T, 
Malone  College. 
Mount  Union  College 
Walsh  College 


29,  250 
33.250 
25,000 


29,  900 

36,000 

8,400 


59,150 
69.250 
33.400 


40.  436 
69.250 
20.560 


Total. 


10,  536 
33,250 
12,160 


35.7 
100 
48.6 


District  No.  23  (William  E.  Marshall): 

Baldwin-Wallace  College  and  District  Total. 


87,  500 


98,800 


74.300 


143,600 


12.000 
11,284 
18,000 


151,800 


242,400 


130,246 

182,892 


Total,  Oklahoma. 2,236,614 


55,946 
39,292 


63.9 
39.7 


41,284 


90.000 


1,  469,  653 


8,827 

7,650 

16,800 

33,277 
89,  999 


3,  706,  267 


2,  480,  938 


District  No,  4  (Tom  Steed): 

Alius  Junior  College   . 

Cameron  State  Agricultuial  College. 
Langston  University.     . 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University 
Oklahoma  College  ol  Liberal  Arts.. 

Oscar  Rose  Junior  College 

SI,  Gregory's  College      

Uni.eistty  ol  Oklahoma " 


1,011,285 


45.2         2.573.235         1.096,972 


73.5 
63.7 
93.3 

80.6 


99.9 

42.6 


Distiict  total   . 
Total.  Oregon 


D.sl-ict  No.  1,  (Wendell  Wyalt): 

Clackamas  County  College 

Clatsop  County  College ^ 

George  Fox  College 

Lewis  and  Clark  College  ...... 

Linfield  College   __\ 

'ilarylhurst  College 7 

Oregon  CoJege  of  Education 77 

Oregon  State  University 

Pacific  University 

University  of  Oregon  Dental  School.. 


39,  398 
112.866 

52,500 
27.  000 
31,200 
30,000 
90, 750 

383.714 

2.397548" 


27,350 

66.758 

54,  766 

77,  265 

190,131 

114,866 

37,  760 

90,760 

59,046 

16,  000 

43,  000 

25,650 

11,100 

42,  300 

23,426 

9,000 

39,  000 

17.677 

73,150 

163.900 

121,804 

251.635 

r  545T58  ' 


653. 349 
3,  936.  806^ 


418.235 


2.425.129 


27,416 
37.  601 
21,286 
10,650 
12,326 
5,677 
48  654 

166,600 

880.877 


14.000 

6  454 

69.5 

93,  339 

43  378 

33.3 

61  003 

37,671 

40.5 

17,638 

7,277 

39,4 

41,  090 

11,505 

39,5 

20  745 

8.167 

28.9 

13,500 

2,914 

53  5 

32C,  000 

132  222 

43.4 
36,8^ 


581,282 
3,  756.  120" 


249,  588 
896,  92F 


46.1 
46,4 
61.7 
41.2 
27.9 
39.3 
21,5 
41.3 

42.9 

7378 


27.000 
22,550 
18,  000 
47,  500 
70.  300 
23.400 
129,600 
270,  300 
79,200 


6,600 

7.800 

22.550 

35,  I5C 

37,  100 

22,500 

118,200 

191,100 

73,  800 


33,  600 

30,350 

40,550 

82,650 

107,  400 

45,  900 

247,  800 

461,400 

153,000 


15.321 
14,  280 
26,  080 
48,  148 
55.  534 
28.720 
167.203 
288.  422 
94,  720 


9.721 

6,  480 

3.530 

12  998 

18,  434 

6.220 

49.003 

97.  322 

20.920 


36  0 
28,7 
19.6 
27,3 
26,2 
26.5 
37.8 
35.0 
26.4 


District  total. 


28,  520 
61  000 
30,000 
64,000 
52,312 
18,  U2 

279.000 
553.  230 

29,  837 
10,960 


687,850 


6,808 
15  875 

7,020 
16.231 
11,997 

2,199 

53,  798 

129,236 

9,510 

5,065 


23.8 
25.8 
23.4 
25,3 
22,9 
12.1 
19.2 
23.3 
31.8 
46.2 


514.800 


1,  202,  650 


739,428 


224, 628 


District  No   2(AI  Ullman) 

BIcc  Mountain  Community  College 
Central  Oregon  College 

Cheineketa  Community  College 

Eastern  Oregon  College 

Mount  Angel  College 
Mount  Angel  Seminary 
Oregon  Technical  Institu'e 
Tieasure  Valley  CommunOv  College, 
Willamette  University 


32.6 


1,127.007 


317,739 


28.1 


District  total. 


20  800 
12  000 
76.050 
48.000 
12,600 
0 
47,  000 
39  548 
45  800 

301,798 


4.800 

2,000 

8,442 

37.200 

12.800 

0 

32,  500 

10,500 

42,650 

150.892 


25  000 
14  OOC 
84,  492 
85,200 
25  400 
0 
79, 500 
50  048 
88,  450 

452. 690 


18.000 
7,761 
27  690 
48,  606 
20,  080 
0 
44  !60 
20,  468 
50. 570 


237. 335 


District  No.  3: 

Columbia  Christian  .     

Concordia  College. .  7] 

Mt.  Hood  Community  College     7   7" 

Museum  Art  School,  .. 

Portland  Communitv  CoMege  

Portland  State  University 

Reed  College.   ;;"" 

University  ol  Portland 

Warner  Pacific  College.     7.   7.7"" 

Western  Conservatory  theological  Seminary. 


13.  2C0 
5  761 

19.248 

11.406 

7.280 

0 

11.660 
9,968 
7.920 

86.443 


63  4 
48  0 
25  3 
23  7 

57.7 

24.8 
25.2 
17.2 


28.6 


20  000 

43,  706 
38  000 
30  000 

8  6f0 

3,  171 

82,  600 

44,  402 
42.  500 

313.  059 


24, 000 

9.000 
60,000 
12,000 
92,700 
351  000 
28,  500 
25.  000 
30.  000 


8.500 

3,100 
9.000 
12.000 
38.316 
140,000 
33.250 
25.000 
15,200 


32,  500 
12.100 
69,  000 
24,000 
131.015 
491,000 
61.750 
51,000 
45.  200 


12.461 
5.760 
39.244 
15.210 
79.866 
284.019 
49.200 
40.800 
22,073 


3,961 

2.660 
30.  244 

3,210 

41,550 

144,019 

15,950 

15,300 

6,873 


16.5 
29.5 
50.4 
26.7 
44.8 
41.0 
55.9 
60.0 
22.9 


District  total 


10.877 

4,400 

103, 6fO 

6.800 

200.  000 

715.875 

31.895 

21.042 

36,000 

6,900 


7  325 
11,535 
11.421 

9.044 

2,744 
689 

9,862 
17,  227 

6,053 

75.  700 


1,895 
732 

18,294 
1.625 

70,747 
200. 701 

12.314 
3,880 
3.741 
1.270 


36.6 
25.9 
30.0 
30.1 
31.6 
21.7 
11.9 
38.7 
14.2 

24.1 


632,  700 


284,866 


917,566 


17.4 
16.6 
17.6 
26.8 
35.3 
28.0 
38.6 
18.4 
10.3 
18.4 


Oislrict  No  4: 

Southwestern  Oregon  Community  College 
Lane  Community  College. 
Linn  Benton  Community  College 

Southern  Oregon  College .'.] 

Umpqua  Community  College. 

tiniversity  of  Oregon  !.7!7 


584,633 


263, 767 


41.6 


1.137,469 


16.000 
300,  000 

9.000 
135.  000 

8.700 
252.  500 


8.000 
90,000 

2,700 
149.750 

3.000 
341.  250 


24.000 
390.  COO 

11,700 
284.750 

11.700 
603. 750 


14,769 
250,193 

8,720 
179,993 

6,320 
440,  738 


District  total 


6,769 
160, 193 

6,020 
30, 243 

3,320 
99,488 


42.3 
53.3 
66.8 
22.4 
38.1 
37.9 


34  986 
200.000 

19,931 
200,  800 

36.  000 
651,950 


315,339 


8.043 
69  635 

6,295 
32. 205 

5.672 
123.056 


731,200 


27.7 


22.9 
34.8 
31.5 

16.0 
15.7 
18.8 


294.700 


1,  325,  900 


900,  733 


306,  033 


Total,  Pennsylvania..   5  870  286 


41.8 


1,143.667 


244.996 


4,809,449        10,679,735 


, C29, 823 


District  No.  1  (Daniel  J.  Flmd): 

filuomsbiirg  Stale  Colleg" 

College  Miserlcordia. '.".,'.. 

Kings  College -'...'.'.. 

luzerne  County  Community  Coilege 

Wilkes  College 

Wilkes-Barrc  Hospital  School  ol  Nursing. 


c4.  000 
60,000 
72,  000 

7d,'()00 


3,  320,  374 


54.8 


5,716,565         4,772,275 


21.4 
83^4 


4,0.  800 
38,500 
79,800 

"ll'6,"200" 


94,  800 

98,  500 

151,800 

1  ?6,'20d ' 


81,339 

65,836 

114,830 

156,"345' 


40,  539 
27,356 
35.030 

40, 154' ' 


75,0 
45.5 
48.5 

"57.'3 


District  total. 


41,000 
16,138 
99  000 
16,000 
6!  810 
3,570 


256. 000 


District  No.  10  (Joseph  M.  McDade): 
Keystone  Junior  College 
Lackawana  Junior  College.. 

Mansfield  Slate  College 

Marywood  College 

University  ol  Scranton 


istrict  total. 


70.000 
14.461 
37,500 
56,908 
42.500 

221.369 


275.300 
35.000 


32.500 
61.182 
67.830 

196. 512 


531.300 


105,000 
14.461 
70,000 
118.090 
110.330 

417,881 


418,359 


72.755 
9.634 
53.631 
95, 934 
99.520 

331.474 


143.059 


37,755 
9.634 
23.131 
34  752 
31.690 


134,962 


55,8 


53.9 

56,6 
61.6 
61.0 
74.5 

60.9 


242. 508 


12.869 

10,  608 
33.482 
34,237 
108,000 


43,96? 
15.832 
81  OOC 
14,783 
52.234 
3,570 

210,381 


12  867 

10,247 
25,  194 
32  962 
93.336 


95.5 
98.1 
80.8 
92.3 
84.5 
103.0 

86.7 


99.9 
96.5 
75.2 
96.2 
86.4 


199.196 


174.606 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS.  1971  72 -Continued 
Educational  opportunity  giant 


June  4,  1971 


Panel  approved 


I  niiial 


Renewal 


Allotment 

iTinus 

Allolmeit  ronewil  ' 


Work-sfudy 


District  No.  21  (John  H.  Oeot); 

Seton  Hill  College 

St.  Vincent  College 


3!.  OuO 
28  OOO 


46  7M 
56  430 


District  totaL 


66.000 


<i3  IW 


Total 


34.7i3 
64,430 

149.150 


Percen'  of 
initial  awa'd 

available 


Total.  Rhode  Island  (Districts  Nj;.  ;  and  2). 


634,368 


5C1.248 


1,135.614 


Barrlngton  CoIIs^b... 

Brown  University 

Bryant  College  .    . 

Johnson  and  Wales  Jumc  Coll»?«?  ol  Boston 

Mt  St.  Joseph  College  of  Rhode  I'lar-d 

Proyidence  Collei^e 

Rhode  Island  College ! 

Rhode  Island  Junior  College 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

Roger  Williams  College 

Salve  Regina  College. 

Seminar  of  Our  Lady  ot  Providence  

University  of  Rhode  Island  


71  920 
52. 690 

35.173 
26,  293 

134  6'0 

51.4(;o 

835,  649 

334, 403 

56.2 
93.? 


1st  semester 
AnprovPd 


27  091 
25  030 


Allotted 


21.276 
17,S55 


Percent  of 
approved  need 


78.5 
71,4 


77.9 


52.  P91 
603. 230^ 


39. 131 


337, 148 


25,000 
76, 168 
40.000 
74,800 

5,000 
%,0O0 
50,150 
15,900 

9,000 
51,000 
22.500 

3  850 
165,000 


24  4.]0 
92  ?-j6 
13.  SSO 

33.  750 

71,500" 

43,000 

5,400 

12-000 

36.340 

25,  500 

3,300 

135.  000 


49,400 

168,374 
5?, 850 

108,550 
5.00C 

167  500 
93,150 
21,300 
21,000 
84,340 
48,000 
7,150 

300,000 


36,079 
130.021 
33,  248 
63,500 

145,650 
74,771 
15.790 
18,471 
62. 843 
39.  178 
5.885 

213.213 


Total.  South  Carolina. 


1.623.358 


11.679 
37  ?15 
14  393 
26-  750 

74.150 
31  771 
10.390 

6.471 
26.  503 
13  678 

2,585 
78.213 


45.7 
49.5 

35.9 

35.7 

77.2 
63.3 
65.3 
71.9 
51.9 
60.7 
67.1 
47.4 


22. 0-30 
83.000 
35  000 
41, '300 
10, 750 
80  000 
82,500 
2,880 
45,000 
120,000 
18,000 
11.500 
51,600 


16.075 
52,590 
23,529 
23,880 

23.230' 

58.812 

2.601 

19. 839 

67,837 

8.830 

6.990 

38.685 


1.101.987 


2.725,345 


1,695.887 


District  No. 2: 

Allen  University  

Benedict  College 

Claflin  College 

(^lumbia  College 

Columbia  Commercial  College 

Midlands  Technical  Education  (Center . . 

0rangebur5-(^lhoun  Technical  Center 

South  Carolina  State  College  

University  dI  South  Carolina  Regional  Center. 

University  ot  South  Carolina 

Voorhees  College   ,  


593.900 


36.5 


1.626.043 


1,520,425 


75,1 

55.1 

73.0 
63.4 
58.6 

50.9 

""?9.0 
71.2 
90.3 
44.0 
56.5 
49.0 
60.7 
74.9 

^97r 


164.388 

83.000 

161.000 

13.500 


156.560 

133.500 

166,600 

6.300 


320,948 

226,500 

327.6110 

19.800 


208.  773 

161.587 

221.829 

13.440 


52.213 

28.087 

55. 229 

7.140 


District  total. 


9.000 

11.250 

57.500 

130.650 

65.000 

112.500 

806.538 


3.600 

2.700 
64,000 

5.850 
65.544 
112.500 

720. 154 


12.600 
13.950 
131.500 
136,500 
133,  544 
225,000 

1.526,692 


8,240 
7.775 
82.950 
53,648 
36.880 
129.  123 

l,024.34r 


4.640 
5.075 
18.950 
47.790 
18.336 
66  623 

304. 191 


31  7 

33  8 
34.3 
52.8 

51.5 
45.1 
28.0 
35,5 
28.2 
53.2 

37.7 


Total.  South  Dakota. 


741.690 


593.  155 


1.334.845 


891.796 


298.  551 


District  No    1 : 

Augustana  College 

Dakota  State  College 

Freeman  Junior  College 

Mount  Maitz  College 

Northern  State  College 

Presentation  College 

Siou«  Falls  Colleje 

South  Dakota  Stale  University. 

Southern  State  College.       

University  ct  South  Dakota 

Yanktn.n  C.:llege 

District  total 


40.2 


140,796 

153,000 

100,000 

9,000 

16,000 

15,785 

15,000 

59,000 

156,730 

198,241 

135,  000 

998. 522 

745,  920 


140,  795 

153,000 

100.000 

9.000 

16.000 

15.783 

14.996 

58.998 

156.695 

198. 236 

134,998 

998,501 


405.308 


99.9 
100.0 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 

99.9 

54  4 


Total.  Tennessee 


105.  000 
54,000 
2.  7'30 
35,000 
50.000 
20,  520 
25,250 
99,000 
36,300 
53,000 
38.750 

550. 220 

3.154^180" 


75.200 
73.200 
1.800 
17,000 
48.015 


19.800 
56.100 
31.800 
67.200 
40.  040 

431.155 


131.200 

137.200 

4,500 

52,000 
138,015 

20,  520 

46.050 
155, 1'TO 

67.800 
130.200 

78,790 


112,469 
98.362 

3.  800 
31.150 
73.  923 

3.767 
31.041 
97.497 
44.550 
80.854 
54.488 


36.  269 

25.  162 
2,000 
14,  150 
25.908 
3.767 
11.241 
41,337 
12.  750 
13,564 
14.448 


31.5 
39,3 
74.  U 
411.4 
43  1 
18.3 
42.8 
41.8 
35  4 
21  6 
37  2 


93,  0'30 
58.  000 

1.  500 
10.750 
78.800 

2.  620 
32,000 

118,000 
13,650 
95,000 
19,000 


33,637 
30,583 

700 

7,500 
41.039 

1,500 
14.241 
57,500 

8,100 
69.000 

8.803 


District  No  1  (James  H  (Jurien): 

Bristol  Community  College  

Carson  Newman  (;o;lege      

East  Tenn  State  University. 

Kng  College  ...    .   

Milligan  College  Inc.  

Tusculum  College 

Walters  State  Community  College 


75.  orx) 
60.000 
30.000 
21,000 
12.500 
27.000 


2. 267. 145 


43,200 
67.850 
18.850 
15.200 
7.650 
6,300 


981.375 
5.42l7295 


6J1.920 

3.444.05r 


20J.  765 
1.175.94r 


36.4 


37.3 


520,  320 
3.615.066 


282.603 


1.  728, 230 


37.3 

52.6 
45.6 
69.7 
52.0 
57.2 
44.5 
57.2 
59.3 
71  8 
46  3 

t4.3 

"47I 


118.200 
127.850 
48  850 
37,200 
19,650 
33.300 


63.419 
94.117 
32.906 
25.715 
13.380 
16.415 


25,219 
25.267 
14,056 
9.516 
5.730 
10.115 


33  6 
43.7 
45  8 
45  3 
45.8 
37.4 


District  total. 


9.000 
37.935 
155.525 
15.150 
11.800 
21.937 
10.  3lJ 


225. 500 


150,050 


385, 550 


District  No  2  f  John  J.  Duncan) 
Knoxville  College. 
Lincoln  Memnrial  University.. 
Maryv'lle  College 
University  ot  Tennessee        .. 


250,954 


90.904 


392.000 
30.900 
17.600 

203.425 


159.  COO 
25.  800 
14  540 

193.177 


551.000 
56, 700 
32,140 

396  502 


274,651 
40,  504 
22   154 

270.617 


115  651 

14.734 

7.614 

77  440 


DKtrict  total.   ..       

District  No.  3  (LaMar  Baker)- 

Chattanooga  State  Tech"ical  Institute 
Cleveland  State  Comrrr^nitr  College 
Hiwassee  College.. 

Lee  College  .. ' 

McKenzie  College 

Morristown  CollegB.. 
Southern  Missionary  Colleg? 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College ^.^1 

Tennessee  Temple  Coi'ege      ., '. 

University  ot  Chattanooga 
William  J.  Bryan  College 


40.3 


29.5 
47.  5 
43.2 
38.0 


*i43, 925 


392.517 


1.036.442 


f^n?.  925 


215.409 


33.4 


261.  757 


10?.  790 
33.  000 
17,500 

261,  444 

420  734 


1.313 
15.596 

84,604 
7.973 
5,487 
9.971 
6.753 

132.597 


55.212 

15.113 

6  436 

1'9  545 


14.5 
43.7 
54.3 
52.6 
46.5 
45.4 
65.4 

50.6 


50.7 
45.7 
36.7 
45.7 


196  306 


46.6 


8.250 
24.000 
30,000 
71,250 
41  000 
37  600 
79  200 
18.128 
1'  150 
1 20.  000 
31,500 


3,300 
9.000 
15.900 
77,  750 
15,300 
25,050 
5b  500 
13,450 
15,675 
91  500 
25.740 


11,550 
33.000 
46,900 

149.000 
56.300 
62,650 

134.700 
36.578 
31   825 

211  500 
57,240 


8,534 
22,  476 
37,551 
93,  328 
25.384 
38.  534 
89  419 
24.3% 
23  104 
148.602 
34,  884 


5.234 
13.476 
20.651 
15.578 
10,  084 
13.  484 
33  919 

5,916 

7,429 
52  102 

9.  144 


Distrxt  total. 

District  No.  4  (Joe  L  Evans) 

Cuirtierland  College  ot  Tennessee, 
Motlow  State  Community  College.. 
Roane  State  Community  College, 
Tennessee  Technical  University. . . 
University  o(  the  South. .   . 


63.4 
56.1 
68.8 
21.3 
24.5 
35.8 
42.8 
32  8 
46  0 
47.5 
29  0 


12,450 
50,000 
28  380 
97,210 
30  000 
11.016 
88.750 
9  9% 


250  OCO 

22  000 


12.  450 
26.640 
17,789 
35,802 
12,098 

5.892 
37,  122 

4.839 

137,316 
10  348 


100.  0 
44,4 
62.6 
36.8 
43.3 
53.4 
4!. 8 
48.4 

54,9 

47.3 


4^7  078 


354. 165 


831.243 


546.212 


192.047 


40.2 


609.  8P2 


300.2% 


49.2 


33.000 
27,780 
16,  264 

67.500 

33  300 


5,600 

10,030 

67,500" 
19.  OOn 


District  total. 


168,  544 


103. 130 


35,  600 
34.813 
15,264 
135.000 
49  000 

27',,e74 


23.605 
21,  493 
6  161 
92,  767 
25,561 

169,  692 


17,005 
11,468 

6,  161 
25.627 

6  661 

66,562 


56  6 

41.2 
37.8 
37.9 
22.2 


8,000 

14.  088 

9,475 

100,000 

28.000 


3.214 

9.051 

5.328 

52.  503 

7.833 


40.1 
64,2 
56.2 

52.5 
27,9 


39.4 


159  563 


77  329 


48.8 


FcK)tnotes  at  end  of  table 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 


Work-stu;*y 


Panel  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 


Allotment  Percent  of 

minus      initial  award 

renewal  >  available 


1st  semester 


Approved 


—  Pe.'cent  of 

Allotted    appioted  need 


District  No.  5  (Richard  H.  Fulton): 

Aquinas  Junior  (Allege 

Be.mont  College 

David  Lipscomb  College  

Draughons  Business  College 

Palls  Business  College 

Fisk  University 

George  Peabody  College  . 

Nashville  State  Technical  Institute.  . 

Scarritt  College. 

Tennessee  A.  and  I  State  Uni.ersity. 

Trevecca  Nazirene  College 

Vanderbilt  University .     


6.300 
28.000 
30,000 


1.400 
30,000 
25,200 


7,700 
58,000 
55,200 


3,400 
35,299 
42,  331 


2.000 

5,299 

17,131 


31.7 
18.9 
57.1 


150.000 
6,  400 
12,000 


122.400 

15  600 


272,  400 
22.000 
12,000 


151,200 

21.082 

3,806 


28,800 

5  482 
3,806 


19.2 
85.6 
31.7 


278,  100 
64,000 
45,000 


248  399 

70  100 
37,000 


526.499 

134,100 
82,000 


354,  266 

110.732 
54.131 


105.867 
40. 632 
17,  13! 


38.0 
63.4 

38.0 


6,500 
25  000 
24,  750 

6,250 
14,000 
70,000 
39, 552 
32,243 

2,490 
221,450 
65,664 
38, 625 


1,914 

19  ,334 

13  044 

3.863 

7,828 

23  107 

22,421 

13,336 

859 

107.73! 

23,309 

13.302 


29.0 


77 

40 

6 

5' 

33 

56 

4! 

34 

48 

35.4 

34.4 


District  total 

District  No.  6  (William  R.  Anderson); 
Austin  Peay  State  University 
Columbia  State  (immunity  (killege. 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University. 


619,800 


550,099 


1,  169,  899 


54.000 
44,000 
78.000 


33.210 
13,000 
76, 728 


87,210 
57,000 
154,  728 


776,247 


54,  147 
28, 227 
133,  829 


226,148 


20,  937 
15,227 
57, 101 


36.4 


38.7 
34.6 
73.2 


546,624 


6€  000 
25,044 
56,250 


247,048 


36  976 
11.075 
34,  136 


45.1 


56.0 
44.2 
60.6 


District  total. 


176.000 


122. 928 


298,938 


216.203 


93,  265 


52.9 


147,294 


District  No.  7  (Ray  Blanton): 

Bethel  College 

Hardeman  College. 

Jackson  State  Community  College. 

Lambuth  College 

Lane  College 

Martin  College 

Union  University 


10.500 
121,600 
19,  300 
46,350 
163,000 
22,  750 
30  000 


4,900 
36,800 

3,750 
32,  805 
181,114 

7,680 
28,  875 


15,400 
158,  400 
23,050 
79,  155 
344,114 
30, 430 
58.875 


9,182 
68,  492 
14,314 
42.509 
245,  475 
19, 433 
49,811 


4,282 
31,592 
10  564 

9,704 
64,361 
11.753 
20  936 


40.7 
26.0 
54.7 
20.9 
39.4 
51.6 
69.7 


14.000 
14, 449 
21,000 
17,750 
411,200 
28,109 
11,000 


82.  188 


9,403 

6.967 
13,211 

8,  U9 
251,722 

7.893 
11.000 


55.7 


67.1 
48.2 
62.9 
47.5 
61.2 
28.0 
100.0 


District  total. 


413.500 


295. 924 


709. 424 


449,216 


153.292 


37.0 


517,518 


District  No.  8— (Ed  Jones): 

Oryersburg  State  Community  College. 
University  ot  Tennessee  at  Martin. .   . 


31 .0'OO 
97,800 


7.380 
45,500 


38,380 
143.300 


26.413 
75.935 


19.033 
30.435 


61.3 

31.1 


25.000 
69.000 


308.  645 


14.352 
31.192 


59.6 


District  total. 


128 ,800 


52. 


181,680 


102.348 


49,468 


38,4 


94,000 


45,544 


57.4 
45.2 

48.4 


District  No.  9— (Dan  H.  Kuykendall): 

Christian  Brothers  College  .       

Le  Moyne-Owen  College 

Memphis  Academy  ol  Arts 

Memphis  State  University 

Southern  College  ol  Optometry 

Southwestern  at  Memphis _. 

State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis. 


18  313 

65.  620 

700 

100,000 


15,600 

93,412 

2,100 

75.600 


33,913 

159,032 

2,800 

175,600 


21,310 

123, 534 

2.800 

121.282 


5.710 

30122 

700 

45,682 


31.1 

45.9 

100.0 

45.6 


49.400 
6.000 


43,200 


92.600 
6.000 


54,011 
2.341 


10  811 
2.341 


21.8 

39.0 


35.000 
186,335 

3,150 
410  148 

6,375 
85,800 
26  806 


13,241 

91,170 

1.323 

187.  543 

2,826 

29.082 

12  392 


37.8 
48.9 
42.0 
45.7 
U.  3 
33.8 
46.2 


District  total. 
Total,  Texas. 


240,033 


229.912 


459, 945 


325,  278 


95.366 


6.099,687 


4.614,873        10  714,560 


8  054, 982 


3.  440. 109 


39  7 
~56  3 


753  514 


337  577 


7.104.469  4.857,548 


District  No.  19— (George  H.  Mahon): 

Draughons  Business  College,  Lubbock 

Lubbock  Christian  College 

Midland  College 

South  Plains  College      

Texas  Tech  University 

Wayland  Baptist  College 

Weste-n  Texas  College 


District  total. 


42,625 

18,000 

100.650 

37.  500 

2,800 


38,475 

'  7,"206" 
103.040 
35, 530 


81.100 

"25.200" 

203.690 

73.  130 

2.800 


53.115 

""2i."C56" 

142,298 

49.280 

2,000 


14.640 

13.856" 
39.258 
13.650 
2.000 


34.3 

76."9' 

39.0 

36.4 

71.4 


8.000 
34,502 
6.703 

55.  tXX) 
86.600 
66.290 
48.300 


6.375 

19.987 

1.850 

41.282 

49  780 

40.906 

8,784 


44.7 
l8.3 


79.6 
57.9 
27.5 
75.0 
5". 4 
61.7 
18.0 


201,  575 


184,327 


385,902 


267,  749 


83. 427 


41.3 


305,395 


168,964 


Ois.rict  No.  22  (Bob  Casey): 
Colle"e  of  the  Moinland... 
Dominican  College    . 
Gull  Coast  Bible  College... 

Rice  University  .. 

San  Jacinto  College 

Texas  Southern  University- 
University  ot  Houston  .     . 


55.3 


District  total. 
Tntal.  Utah.. 


22,000 

15.300 

7,200 

47,380 

6.000 

191.250 

247,000 

520. 930 


9,350 
9,900 


51.088 

2.  IDO 

154,000 

138,600 


31,350 

25,200 

7,200 

98,468 

8.100 

345.250 

385,  700 


19, 14. 

17.127 

2.000 

71,977 

5.027 

286.502 

291,844 


9,799 

7,227 

2,000 

20.889 

2,927 

132,  502 

153.244 


44.5 
47.2 
27.7 
44.0 
48.7 
53.5 
62.0 


21.  COO 
10.000 
7.220 
6.500 
6.500 
197.000 
391.  204 


11,091 
5,082 
3.164 
4.600 
4  512 
147.808 
235.206 


365,030 


885.968 


693,626 


328.  587 


63.0 


639. 424 


1,050.490 


411,462 


52.8 
50.8 
43.8 

70.7 
69.4 

75.0 
60.1 

64.3 


769, SOJ 


Oistnc:  Mo.  1  (K.  G.  McKay): 

College  of  Eastern  U'ah 

Dixie  College 

Sever  Valley  Tech  ..       

Snow  College 

Utah  State  University 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo. 
Weber  State  College... 


28.000 
54.000 


21 .200 
20.000 


1 ,820 ,290 


49.200 
74.000 


1,440,243 


39.254 

65,589 


670,443 


18,054 
45,589 


63. 


1 ,348 ,040 


335.293 


26.3 


60,140 

269, 750 

6,800 

81.000 


13,000 

228,000 

2.720 

75,000 


73.140 

497, 750 

9,520 

156,000 


56,176 

380.213 

9.520 

141.849 


47,176 

152,213 

5.800 

66.849 


64  4 

84.4 

"  70.  1 
56.4 

100.0 
82.5 


6,200 

33,000 

3,800 

42,000 

101, «0 

4,500 

200.000 


1.685 
8.685 

2,155 
10,513 
34.878 

4.500 
33  122 


2M 
25-5 
5'. 6 
25.0 
34.3 
100.0 
16.5 


District  total. 


Distr  ct  No.  2  (Sherman  P  Lloyd): 

Southern  Utah  State  College. 

Stevens-Hennager  College  Mam  Campus. 

University  of  Utah 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Westminster  (Allege.  


499. 690 


70.000 

0 

420,000 

31,500 

29.  3J0 


359,920 


33,800 

0 

349,000 

7,480 

19.600 


859,610 


103,  800 
0 

769,000 
38.980 
48,903 


691,601 


89.363 

0 
597, 724 
30  934 
30.521 


331.681 


55.563 

0 

248. 724 

23.454 

11.021 


56.3 

79.3 
'59.2" 


390.940 


72.000 

47,000 

818.100 


95.269 


32.362 

13.  3lJ 
188  250 


24  3 


il  9 

28.3 


District  total. 


550,800 


409,  88C 


960.680 


748.642 


338,752 


37.6 
61.5 


5.000 
957. 100 


891 

240.  024 


17.8 
25.0 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS,  1971  72-Continued 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved 


Initial 


Renewal 


Total,  Vermont. 


609,600 


336,210 


Bennington  College 

Castleton  Stale  College !^^]]I!!!![!"" 

Champlain  College 

College  of  St,  Joseph's 

Goddard  College ......" 

Green  Mountain  College 

Johnson  State  College 

Lyndon  State  College WW.. 

Marlboro  College 

Middlebury  College. WW.  W WWW 

Norwich  University 

St.  Joseph  College ".'.' 

St.  Michael's  College.. 

Trinity  College...  ""         

University  of  Vernon!  and  S'a'e  Agrrcultural  College 

Vermont  College       ... 

Vermont  Technical  College 

Windham  College "WWWWWW ' 


10,000 
25,  iMtJ 
20,000 

"20,000' 

3.  000 
60.000 
21,000 

5,000 
13,500 
20.000 
18  000 
47,  500 
31,50ij 
219,  900 

7  600 
57,  600 
30.  000 


4.200 
24,500 
6,000 

'  23, 100 ' 

6u0 

23,  OOC 

6.  OftJ 

2,  860 

11.050 

8,000 

'"30'OGO' 

10.800 

125  250 

2,850 

27,300 

25,  600 


Total 


945,810 

14,200 
49,600 
26,000 

'  4  3."  160 

3  600 

88,000 

27,  QOU 

7  86f; 

24.550 

28,000 

13,00) 

77,  500 

42,  300 

345,  150 

10  450 

84,  SOO 

55.  600 


Allotment 


Allotment 
minus 

reneAal  1 


Percent  of 

Initial  award 

available 


1st  semester 


Approved 


Allotted 


539.491 


10,074 
34,050 
16,305 

31, '623 

2  600 
57  183 
16  778 

4.860 
16.248 
13,  398 

3  097 
45,  t3i' 
19  144 

174,557 

7  479 

50,769 

35.639 


203.281 

5,874 

9,450 

10,305 

8.' 523 ' 

2,  OuO 

29.  183 

10,  778 

2,000 

5.198 

5,398 

3.097 

15.630 

8   344 

49  307 

4  629 

23  469 

10.098 


33.3 


489,  787 


58.7 
37.8 
51.5  . 

42.'6 " 

66.6 
48.6 
51.3 
40,0 
38.5 
26.9 
17.2 
32.9 
17.5 
22.4 
60.9 
40  7 

33.6 


8,000 
9.350 

"5,"  060' 
35,000 


199.674 

2,808 
4,147 

"""572' 
18,690 


Percent  ol 

apC'oved  need 

40,7 

55.1 
44.3 


Total,  Virginia 2,485.325 


72.  000 

54.  000 

3.  770 

18.  588 

5,460 

9,500 

37.000 

15.340 

135.000 

8.400 

22,  000 

5'j,  379 


District  No.  7  (J.  K.  Robin-.on) 
Blue  Ridge  Community  college 
Bndgewater  College 
Eas'ern  Mennonite  College. . 
Front  Royal-Winctiesle:  Area. . 


1.376,013         3.%1,338         2,470,919         1,109,404 


44.6 


2.  426, 199 


22.  697 

24  972 

1.809 

6.  523 

2  288 
3.652 

14,247 

5  026 

55,432 

3  900 
10,920 
22  037 

2  418  774 


31.3 
46.2 
47.9 
35.0 
41.9 
38.4 
38,5 
30,  7 
41,0 
46.4 
49.6 
43.7 


99.6 


Modison  College. . . 

Mary  Baldwin  College 

Shenandoah  College  and  Conservatory 

University  of  Virginia 

Washmeton  and  Lee  University 


36,000 

30.  son 
85,  000 
60.  000 

25  750 

2,000 

34,000 

121,500 

20,  000 


19,  250 

24,720 

61,200 

4,800 

21  425 


11,050 
66. 750 

16,200 


District  total. 


Total.  iVish  ngton. 


445, 050 
3.188,008 


225, 394 


1. 489. 830 


55,  250 

55,  520 
146  200 

64.  301; 

47  174 
2,000 

45,  050 
188,250 

35,  200 

670,  444 
4.677.838 


35,545 

35.  520 
94.  394 
51.  583 
36  351 
2,000 
20.237 
118.104 
25, 482 


16.2S5 

10,  8C0 
33,  194 
46  783 
14  927 
2,000 
9,187 
51,354 
8,282 


45.2 

35.0 
39.0 
77.9 
57  9 
100.0 
27.0 
42.2 
41.4 


17.776 

31,360 

119  800 

94  000 

24.950 

2,500 

30,  000 

207,  500 

14,500 


17.773 

31.353 

119  79s 

94,998 

?4  959 

2,500 

29,997 

207,499 

14,498 


99  9 
99  9 

99,9 
99  9 
99,9 
100,  0 
99.9 
99,9 
99.9 


419,216 


193, 822 


DistiiC  No.  ; 

Beileview  County  College 

Nortti  Seattle  County  College  ...!!!] 

Northwest  College  Assemblies  of  God  . 

Seattle  Community  College. 

Seattle  Pacific  College 

Shoreline  County  College.  

University  of  Washington 
District  No.  4  ■ 

Big  Bend  County  College 

Central  Washington  Slate  College [ 

Columbia  Basin  College   .. 

J.  M,  Perry  Institute 

Walla  Walla  College 

Walla  Walla  County  College ', 

Washington  State  University 

Whitman  College 

Yakima  Valley  College 


2,790,890         1.310.060 


43,5 
40.8 


40,000 
35,100 
22.  000 

388,000 
66,400 
48,000 

720,  0010 

20.000 
90.000 
46.698 

17.600 
bS.  50ij 
21. '^OO 
170.  O'.'O 
49,  >JL 
77.000 


9,  6W 


To'al     -  1.874,798 


District  No  2  (Floyd  Meeds): 

Edmonds  Community  College. . . . . 

Everett  Commun'ty  College 

Peninsula  College 

Skagit  Valley  College       

Western  Washington  State  College. 


District  totals. 


32,500 

40.000 

9.600 

9,000 

115,500 


7,  OCO 

12,000 

68,200 

11,500 

336,630 

3,  150 
88.000 
11.600 

"37.' 500' 

4.900 

135,900 

27,9"0 

22.  950 

826.  330 


7,150 

14.  400 

2.400 

27.000 

121,000 


49. 600 

35,100 

29,  000 

400, 000 

134,500 

59,500 

1,056,630 

23.  150 
178.000 
58.298 
17,600 
96.  OOU 
25,  900 
360,  900 
77,  40(0 
99.950 

2  701.628 


39,650 

54  400 

12  000 

36,000 

236,500 


20,856 
17.029 
19,912 

169,079 
99,  940 
32.756 

539,804 

11.679 
107,  182 
32  289 
11.436 
54  £67 
19,  131 
235,  781 
51.375 
50.925 

1   074.042 


18,  543 

25.  392 

7,  340 

31,197 

144,  189 


11,256 

17,029 
12,912 

157,079 
31,740 
21,256 

303,178 

9.  529 

19.  182 

20.  6«9 
11.436 
17  367 
14,231 
49  881 
23.475 
27,975 

747,212 


28,1 

48.5 
58.6 
40,4 
47,8 
44.2 
42,1 

42.5 
21.3 
44.3 
64.9 
29.5 
57.7 
28.5 
47.4 
36.3 


543,396 
2,928,632 


41,556 

25.000 

11,440 

150,000 

112,840 

81,376 

729,  000 

17.000 
43,776 
30  0(10 
5  229 
17,800 
2?  000 
208,  800 
50.  OOiO 
30,000 


39.8 


1,585,817 


543,  377 
l,29r.i95^ 


13,444 

10.589 
7,462 
89,  870 
37,  454 
27,706 
354,450 

11.099 
11.537 
17.844 
3  557 
9.488 
15.035 
96.488 
10.727 
16.814 

733,  565 


99.9 
44I 


32.3 
42.3 
65.2 
59.9 
33.1 
33.4 
48.4 

65.2 
25.3 
59.4 
68.0 
53.3 
58.3 
46.2 
17.3 
56..' 

46.2 


11.393 

10.992 
4.940 
4,  197 

23.189 


35.0 

27.4 
51.4 
46.6 
20.0 


40.000 

70.  OlXl 

!o.  300 

21,000 

195.  000 


206.600 


171,950 


387,  550 


226,  661 


District  No.  5  (Thomas  S    Foley): 

Eastern  Washington  State  College  , 
Fort  Wright  College  Holy  Names 
Gonzaga  University 
Spokane  Community  College 
Spokane  Falls  Community  College 
Wenatchee  Valley  College 
Whitworth  College 


96  800 
17,  500 
65  700 
96,  000 
106  800 
27,500 
61,600 


District  total 


District  No.  3  (Julia  B.  Hansen): 

Centralia  College 

Chase  Business  College 

Clark  College 

Evergreen  State  College 

Grays  Harbor  College 

Lower  Columbia 

St.  Martin's  College 


471,900 


101  200 
19  720 
45  500 
4  900 
4  000 
6.050 
33.  660 

215. 130 


198.  000 

37,220 

111.300 

100. 900 

111  800 

33.  550 

95,  260 

687,  030 


20,160 


2,560 


12.  720 


128.343 
29.150 
81  472 
43.  158 
39  299 
19.  608 
75.740 

406, 770 


17.901 


54.711 


27  143 
9,430 
35  872 
38,  258 
35  299 
13.558 
32.  080 

191.640 


26.4 


28.0 
53.8 
54  5 
39  8 
33.0 
49  3 
52.0 


341.  300 


13.973 

21  903 
9.229 
4.169 

75.529 

124,803 


34.9 
31.2 
60.3 

19   9 

38.; 

36.5 


5b  670 
6.535 

100.000 
M,750 
58,  000 
32.800 
78.  500 


40.6 


393,  355 


15  341 


75.0 


6.000 
70,450 
20.000 
33.600 
17, 100 


2,000 


10.  500 

8  400 

19.  800 


8.000 
70, 450 
30.500 

42.000 
36, 900 


Distrin  total. 


167.310 


43,  260 


210.  570 


5,132 

23  270 
21.161 

30.  140 
33.  74t 

131   348 


District  No.  6  (Floyd  V  Hicks)- 

A  Steilacoom  Community  College. 

Olympic  College.   

Pacific  Lutheran  University.... '"^ 
Tacoma  Community  College    .... 
University  ol  Puget  Sound ....'.'." 


3.132 

23,270 
10.661 

21   740 
13.944 

88.  088 


52.2 
33.0 
53.  3 
64.  7 
81.5 


30,060 
20,000 
18.  OOC 
15,  340 
39,  LUC 

34  rou 

9.235 


38  335 
4.018 
50,  529 
25,  204 
26  241 
14.539 
26.907 

186, 773 


15  801 
5.915 
5.813 
9  897 
10,707 
19,019 
9  235 


52.6 


166.635 


77,387 


58.3 
60,5 
50,5 
50.6 
45  2 
44  3 
34,2 

47.4 


55,8 
29.5 

35.5 
60.4 
27.4 
55.  J 

100  .; 

46.4 


District  total 


43.000 
52.500 
36.000 
26.000 
63,000 

225  500 


3.870 

6.  600 

36  340 

11   700 

53.400 

111,910 


51.  870 
59.  700 
72  340 
37.700 
116,400 

337,  410 


23.  144 
26  625 
53.  504 
20,  359 
78,356 


19  274 
20.  025 
17.  164 
8.659 
24.  946 


201.988 


90.  078 


40,1 
38.  1 
47.6 
33.3 
39.6 

39.9 


32,  2C0 

85,  000 
34.000 
75,  OCO 
37,  400 

264  600 


14.615 

46  E65 
7  538 

25.g91 
12.953 

107.862 


45.3 
55.1 
22.1 
34.  J 
34.6 

40.7 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Educational  opportunity  grant 


Panel  approved 


Work-study 


District  No.  7  (Brock  Adams): 

Green  River  Community  College. 

Highline  Community  College 

Seattle  University 


Initial 


84.000 
40,000 
98.  150 


Renewal 


12.500 

9.000 

98,250 


Total 


96.500 

49.  000 

196,  400 


Allotment 


79.689 
25.  904 
143,488 


Allotment  Percent  of 

minirs      initial  award 

renewal  1  available 


1st  semester 


67.  189 

17  904 
45,238 


District  total. 


79.9 
44.7 
46.1 


- - 222,150 

Total,  West  Virginia _ 1,333,970 


Approved 


69,  442 

34.  248 
51,875 


Percent  of 
Allotted    approved  need 


119,750 


341,900 


250,  081 


26  984 

12. 'J18 
21,903 


38.8 
35.0 
42.2 


130,  331 


58.6 


899.658         2,233,628         l,506",7fl 


District  No  1: 

Bethany  Coliege. 

Fairmont  State  College 

Glenville  State  College 

Saiem  College 

West  Liberty  State  College  . 

Wrieeling  College 

District  No.  4' 

Hunting  College  of  Business. 

Ma.snall  University  .     

Mountain  State  College 

On  10  Valley  College  Inc 


607,123 


45.5 


155,  565 
1 .  657.  88^ 


60,  905 


1,071,189 


39.1 
64.6 


District  total 

Inc!  No.  3  (John  M.  Slack.  Jr.): 

Center  College  Inc  ..       

Mams  Harvey  College    

West  Virginia  State 


54.000 
78,  600 
50, 000 
60, 000 
120.000 
13.500 


150,  000 

11,250 

537,  350 


47,600 
51,700 
82, 500 
34,  500 
24,  500 
23,400 


91.875 

4,506' 
360,  575 


101,600 
130,300 
132,500 

94,500 
144,500 

36,900 


241,875 
"15,750 
897,925 


62,963 
85,355 
106,271 
63,124 
87,720 
30,  889 


148.717 
10,744' 
595,  783 


15,363 
33.655 
23,771 
2S,  624 
63.220 
7,449 


56.842 
6,  244 " 
235,  208 


28.4 
42.8 
47.5 
47,7 
52.7 
55.5 


37.8 
55.5' 


43.7 


34.  000 
132.500 
43,970 
48,  500 
60,000 
25,000 

12,672 

262.891 

7,680 

9,000 

636.213 


19.502 
%,  460 
38,577 
38,  822 
38,  841 
1  i .  600 

8,184 

174,876 

7,680 

5,475 

440,  017 


57.4 
72.8 
87.  7 
80.0 
64.7 
46.4 

64.  S 

66.5 

100,0 
60.8 

69.2 


0, strict  total. 


24,000 
108,  150 

132, 150 


26  100 
58,500 

84.  600 


50.100" 
166.  650 

216.750 


36.026' 
107,443 

143,469 


Total.  Wisconsin 3,936,938         3,089,511 


10,026 
48.943 

58,869 


41.7 
45.2 

44.5 


11.434 
86.106 
97.  534 


7,  026,  449    4,  728,  156    1,  638,  645 


8  543 
73.186 
81,729 


74.7 
'85.6 
83.7 


Distiict  No.  1  (Les  Aspin): 

B^icit  College  

Cartilage  College. 

Dominican  College.  .    . 
Kenosha  Technical  Institute. 

Milton  Colloge    ...    

Racine  Technical  Institute 
UTEA  Distnct  No.  5 


41.6 


4,157.836         1,458,792 


33  250 

41.250 

34.000 

7,500 

19.467 

0 

0 


29.  450 
27.900 

40,  480 

5,  COO 

11.900 

0 

0 


62,  700 
69.  150 
74.  480 
12,  500 
31.367 
0 
0 


41,280 

40.960 

50.  301 

7.600 

16.341 

0 

0 


11,830 

13.060 

9,821 

2.600 

4,441 

0 

0 


35.5 
31.6 
28.8 
34.6 
22.8 


District  total. 


D:s;ricl '.0    3  (Vernon  W    Thompson): 

Souttivvcst  Wisconsin  Vocational  Technical  School 

Uiterbo  College   .... 

Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 


135,467 


20.  000 

100,000 

18.000 


114,730 


0 

36.900 

1,800 


30,686 

15.  000 
8.000 

16,000 

16.  473 
4.000 
6.500 


11.190 

7.  05Ci 
4.  140 
7.050 
3,792 
1.927 
1.410 


250  197 


35.0 


36.4 

44.0 
51.7 
44.0 
23.0 
48.1 
21.6 


156.  482 


20,  000 

136,900 

19,800 


0 

60,  880 

8,000 


D. stud  total.       . 

District  No  4  (Clement  J   Zablocki): 

Ai,e:..o  Co.leje 

Mi.vaukee  School  of  Engineering. 


41,752 


0 

23,980 

6,200 


30.8 


0 
23.9 
34.4 


138,000 


20  003 
10.725 


38.700 


97.659 


37,  000 
26.  485 
24.210 


176.700 


68,  880 


30. 180 


21.8 


17.875 
14,400 


37,875 
25,  125 


23.652 
21,440 


5  777 
7.040 


U. strict  total. 


28.8 

65.6 


87.695 


8,750 

7.000 


36,  559 


10  481 
7.  520 
7.585 

25.  586 


37.4 


2H  3 
28.3 
31.3 

29.1 


30.725 


32,275 


63,  000 


3.807 
3  525 


43.5 

50.  3 


45,  092 


Dislrc^  No  7  (0.  R.  Obey): 

f.1'd-S!ate  Technical 

i.ui.h  Ceni'al  Technical  Institute 

D. stud  total 


District  No.  9  (Glen  R.  Davis): 
Cardinal  Stritch  College 
Wauhesha  College  Technical  Institute 
Mount  Mary  College 


12.817 


41.7 


15,750 


7.332 


47.  250 
47,250 


15,750 
15, 750 


63.  OOC 
63,  000 


33,  280 
33,  280 


17.530 
17.530 


37.1 
37.1 


5,482 
19,800 

25,  282 


1.927 
12,220 

14. 147 


46.5 


35.1 
61.7 

55.9 


District  total 


12.000 

7.500 

21,250 

40, 750 


7,700 

1,500 

11.900 


19  700 
9.000 
33.  150 


21, 100 


61,850 


11.120 

4.  08C 

17.9tl8 

33, 108 


District  No  2: 

Dodge  City  Teachers  College 

Edgevvood  College.. 

f4a'iison  Tech  College,  District   No,  4 

University  of  Wisconsin  Madison 

Wisconsin  Stale  University  Syslem... 


3,  420 
2,580 
6  008 

12,  OOS 


28,  5 
34,4 
28.2 

29.4 


2.  40C 
4.  080 
4.560 


587 
2.068 

2.775 


11,040 


5,430 


24  4 

50.6 
60.8 

49.  1 


2.400 

8.000 

60,  000 

660,  000 

1,834,896 


2.450 

6.300 

21.000 

600.000 

1,618.606 


4,850 

14,300 

81,000 

1,  260.  000 

3,  453.  502 


4,450 

10.  400 

50.  720 

737,840 

2,678,625 


2,000 

4.  100 

29.720 

137,840 

1,060.019 


83.3 
51.2 
49.5 
20.8 
57.7 


District  total.     . 

Disl'ict  No.  6(Willia'n  A.  Steiger): 

Likeland  College  

LaKeshore  Technical  School  VTEA  No.  IL 

Mirian  College  of  Fond  du  Lac 

Pinion  CoMepe 

^TAt  ar^a  No.  10 

vTat  area  No.  12  Fo«  Valley .'.'.' 


1.50C 

13  000 

55.000 

590. 844 

,184.909 


805 

7.285 

17.860 

115.023 

894.  113 


2.565  596         2,248,356 


53.6 

56.0 
32.4 
19.4 
40.9 


4,813,952  3,482,035  1,233,769 


4«,0 


22.  500 
21.000 

9.600 
36.  000 

8.000 
40.  000 


32.000 
2,800 
5,600 

29.  100 
1   200 


54,500 
23,800 

15.200 

65.100 

9.200 

40,000 


36,  622 
7,421 
7,600 

38,  343 
3,200 


4.622 
4.621 

2.000 
9  243 
2.000 


20.5 
22.0 
20.8 
25.6 
25.0 


0  strict  total. 


2, 845,  253 


14,000 
29,  152 

9,000 
33  087 

9.000 
48.  120 


DiSt-ct  No.  5  (Henry  S   Reuss): 

Concordia  College 

Marquette  University 

'/lilAaukee  Area  Technical  College.. 
Umversitv  of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee 
Wisconsin  College  Cons 


137.100 


3.000 

125.000 

25.000 

305.  250 

5.600 


1.035.086 


6.580 
4.447 

2.350 
12.050 

3.642 
12.032 


36.3 


70.700 


2,500 

110,200 

12,500 

167.  250 

800 


207,  800 


5,500 

235,  200 

37,500 

475,500 

6,400 


93.186 


4,500 

136,  197 

28.  400 

259,  304 

2,800 


22,486 


2,000 
25.997 
15.900 
92.  054 

2,000 


47.0 
15.2 
26.1 
36.4 
40.4 
25.0 


16.4 


142.359 


District  'ctal. 


66.6 

20.7 
63.6 
30.1 
35.7 


4,125 

95,  000 

74.000 

456,  128 

2,700 


463,  850 


293,  250 


757,  100 


41,101 


1,607 

23,500 

41.773 

135,911 

1,161 


28.8 


38.9 
24.7 
56.4 
29.7 
48.3 


431,201 


137.951 


29.7 


631.953 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FEDERAL  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS.  197l-72-Continue(J 


June  U,  1971 


Educational  opportunity  grant 


Work-study 


Panel  approved 


In-tial 


Renewal 


Total 


Allotment 


Allotment 

minus 

renewal ' 


Percent  of 

inilial  award 

available 


ht  semester 


Apptoved 


Percent  ot 

Allotted    approved  need 


District  No.  8  (John  W.  Byrnes): 

Bellin  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 0  Q  0  0  0 

Holy  family  College...                             , 4,000  6 ,3(X)  10,300  8  3U0  2  000  50  0 

Lawrence  University.                                 35.000  34.200  69.2(>0  46  332  12  132  34  6 

Northwest  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute 14.000  900  14*30  3  788  2  »88  20  6 

St.  Norbert  College.. 75.000  50,000  135.000  78.860  18.860  25.1 

Districttotal 128,000  101.400  229.400  137.280  35,880  28.0 

District  No,  10  (Alvin  E.  O'Konski): 

Eau  Claire  Technical  Institute.   28.500  6.  OO'J  34,500  16,623  10  629  37  2 

Mount  Senario  CoHeae 36.000  25.850  61,850  47.120  21270  59  0 

Nicolet  College  and  Technical  Institute 15,000  3,000  18.000  8,199  '^199  34  6 

Northland  Collegfl. .   36.000  36,550  72,550  63  600  27  050  75  1 

UTAE  District  No.  17 0  0  0*0  '     0 

UTAE  District  No.  18 0  0  0  0  0 

Dist'ict  total 115.500  71,400  186.900 

Total.  Wyoming 481,550  301,375  782.925"  431.749  130,374 

Casper  College 68  000  10  800  73.800  32.778  21,998  32  3 

Central  Wyoming  College. 18,500  3  6ri'J  22,100  10  037  6  437  34  7 

East  Wyoming  College..  .   12.250  4,675  16,925  7,100  2,425  19  7 

Laramie  County  Community  College 42,400  10  600  53  'XH)  23.454  12  854  30  3 

Northwest  Community  College 21,600  3,500  25  100  10.533  7  033  32  5 

Sheridan  CoMege 12.  SOU  4,500  17,000  11, 20":  6  700  53  6 

University  of  Wyoming.       300  000  262,500  562  'M  333.437  70  937  23  6 

Western  Wyoming  College 6.300  1.200  7.500  3,200  2  000  317 
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80.000 
15  CiOO 
16.896 
18  999 
23,000 
27  000 
364,  500 
24,  !42 


14.747 
3  852 
2.445 
5.237 
3.322 
5.548 

98  686 
2.870 


11.8 


1  Renewals  receive  100  percent  funding— Initial  awards  are  paid  trcm  the  remaining  funds. 
Figures  aie  approximate  as  there  have  been  minor  changes  since  the  first  tabulation. 

■  No  institutions. 


»  Shown  not  funded  in  HEW.  Mey  7.  1971  book. 

Note   Pro|ectior«  compiled  May  14.  1971,  CEEB,  Washington  office. 


REFUGEE  VISAS  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALlrORNLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
Americans,  the  right  to  emigrate  is  a 
precious  human  right  that  rests  upon 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  choice. 

We  Americans  have  long  taken  for 
granted  this  fundamental  human  right. 
After  all.  our  Nation  was  buUt  by  immi- 
grants. The  history  of  America  is  essen- 
tially a  history  of  immigration.  Accord- 
ingly, over  the  years  we  have  come  to 
regard  emigration  as  very  much  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  Even  those 
Americans,  dissatisfied  with  what  some 
have  described  as  the  depreciation  of 
American  life,  were  never  hindered  in 
their  exodus  by  any  act  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

But,  in  the  last  year,  we  have  seen 
once  again  that  this  right  of  emigration 
is  not  available  to  all  citizens  of  the 
world.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Jews.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  prevented  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews,  and  only  after  great  pressure  was 
applied  from  abroad,  and  considerable 
pressure  from  within,  was  a  limited  num- 
ber permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

It  is  no  secret  why  so  many  Jews  want 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Over  the  past 
few  years  despite  the  attempts  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  stifle  the  news,  we 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
discrimination  that  has  been  imposed 
upon  Soviet  Jews.  They  have  been  de- 
nied repeatedly  the  political,  ciiltural, 
and  religious  rights  purportedly  guaran- 
teed to  all  nationalities  by  the  Soviet 
Constitution  and  Soviet  law.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government  has  been 


single-minded  and  obvious — to  destroy 
Jewish  culture,  to  erode  Jewish  religious 
beliefs  and  institutions,  and  to  force  the 
total  assimilation  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Perhaps  the  climax  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  in  our  times  was  reached  last 
December  with  the  Leningrad  trial  of 
11  accused  Soviet  hijackers,  nine  of 
whom  were  Jews.  Harassed  by  their 
government  and  restricted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  legitimate  rights,  these 
Soviet  citizens  resorted  to  extreme  ac- 
tions in  order  to  flee  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  that  occasion,  I  protested 
vigorously  the  harsh  sentences  that  were 
handed  down;  and,  from  the  floor  of 
Congress  I  warned  that  the  trial  "gave 
further  substance  to  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  launched  on  a 
ruthless  and  wholesome  discrimination 
against  its  Jewish  citizens." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  hope  that  any 
long-term  solution  can  be  foimd  that 
does  not  rest  upon  a  fundamental 
change  in  Soviet  discriminatory  policies. 
However  much  Soviet  anti-Semitism 
may  arouse  the  compassionate  concern 
of  the  West,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
is  strictly  a  Soviet-generated  problem, 
and  as  such  only  the  Soviets  themselves 
can  resolve  it.  But  we  have  seen  in  the 
past  months  that  pressures  from  abroad 
can  succeed  in  compelling  the  Soviets 
to  modify  their  harsh  policies.  Death 
sentences  handed  down  to  two  of  the 
Leningrad  hijackers  were  reduced  to 
prison  terms  after  an  outcry  from 
abroad,  and  exit  visas  were  given  to 
many  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  go  to 
Israel.  These  were  not  acts  of  Soviet 
charity,  they  were  calculated  political 
acts  taken  in  response  to  political  pres- 
sures from  abroad  and  an  sissessment  of 
Soviet  interests. 

Continuing  pressures  on  t)ehalf  of  So- 
viet Jewrr,'  may  well  persuade  the  Soviet 
Government  that  in  the  long  run  anti- 


Semitism  is  a  counterproductive  policy 
and  that  in  the  larger  arena  of  world  af- 
fairs it  seriously  harms  Soviet  foreign 
policy  interests. 

But  the  positive  effects  of  such  pres- 
sures can  only  come  about  over  a  period 
of  time.  We  are  faced  with  the  present 
and  the  Immediate  future.  We  must  find 
ways  now  to  assist  Soviet  Jews  in  their 
present  need. 

I  believe,  as  an  important  first  step, 
that  this  country  must  ngorously  sup- 
port world  efforts  to  persuade  the  So- 
viet Union  to  grant  the  requests  of  those 
Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate,  wheth- 
er it  be  to  Israel,  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe,  to  the  United  States  or  to 
any  other  country  that  will  accept  them. 

Accordingly.  I  joined  in  sponsoring  S. 
1872.  a  bill  designed  for  the  relief  of 
Soviet  Jews,  and  I  strongly  urge  its 
prompt  passage.  This  bill  provides  30,000 
special  refugee  visas  to  Soviet  Jews  to  be 
considered  outside  the  regular  immigra- 
tion quota  system.  It  is  my  hope  that 
swift  passage  of  this  bill  will  aid  In  build- 
ing the  kind  of  massive  outpouring  of 
world  opinion  in  support  of  that  basic 
right  of  emigration. 

The  admission  of  30,000  Soviet  Jews  to 
this  country  would  not,  of  course,  solve 
the  problem  of  antl-SemltIsm  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  it  would  be  a  concrete 
step  to  help  at  least  some  of  those  who 
are  suffering.  It  would  act  as  an  incen- 
tive for  other  coimtries  to  respond  in  a 
similar  generous  manner,  and  quite  pos- 
sible even  encourage  a  more  tolerant 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  can  be  encouraged,  I  believe,  by 
the  Soviet  response  thus  far  to  pressure 
from  abroad  to  permit  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews.  According  to  recent  press 
reports,  about  1.000  Soviet  Jews  were 
granted  exit  documents  in  1970  to  go  to 
Israel.  In  the  first  2  months  of  1971,  emi- 
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gration  to  Israel  rose  from  220  to  1,000  in 
March  and  1,300  in  April.  Prompt  action 
by  the  Senate  on  this  bill  coxild  help  to 
consolidate  these  increases  by  demon- 
strating once  again  our  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  right  of  all  people  to  choose 
their  counti-y  and  their  home  freely. 

Our  land  has  always  been  a  haven  of 
refuge  for  the  oppressed.  We  would  deny 
our  heritage  if  we  were  to  close  our  doors 
to  these  people.  And  so  I  urge  America 
to  open  up  its  heart  to  this  much  op- 
pressed people. 


TETSUO  TOYAMA,  TRUE  PATRIOT 
OF  HIS  ADOPTED  COUNTRY, 
AMERICA 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend  Tetsuo  Toy- 
ama,  retired  editor  of  the  Honolulu  news- 
paper, the  Citizen,  printed  in  both 
Japanese  and  EngUsh. 

Mr.  Toyama  loved  America,  his 
adopted  coimtry.  He  came  to  Hawaii  in 
1906  and  later  began  a  magazine  publish- 
ing career.  Even  when  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment saw  fit,  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  to  send  him  to  a  Japanese  Amer- 
ican detention  camp  in  Nebraska,  be  re- 
tained his  faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
America,  He  wrote  in  1969: 

It  Is  indeed  a  privilege  to  live  and  work 
In  r;uch  a  country. 

In  pm-suance  of  this  belief  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  apply  and  qualify  for 
American  citizenship  when  the  natxiral- 
ization  bar  against  Orientals  was  lifted 
by  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  in  1963.  He 
then  founded  the  Naturalization  En- 
couragement Association  of  Honolulu 
and  the  Citizen  Study  Club  of  Oahu,  to 
encourage  other  alien  residents  to  be- 
come American  citizens.  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  with  Mr.  Toyama  on 
both  of  these  worthy  organizations  and 
was  thoroughly  impressed  by  his  bound- 
less energy  and  exceptional  organization- 
al ability. 

Through  the  Citizen  and  study  groups 
under  his  own  personal  instruction,  Mr. 
Toyama  encouraged  countless  newcomers 
to  this  country  not  only  to  become  U.S. 
citizens,  but  also  to  continue  to  learn 
more  about  their  new  country  and  to 
participate  fully  In  Its  political  process. 

Thousands  of  Hawaii's  residents  have 
had  their  lives  enriched  by  their  per- 
sonal association  with  Tetsuo  Toyama. 
I  count  myself  among  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  American  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  on  Tetsuo  Toyama  which 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin 
of  May  31, 1971: 

I  Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
May  31, 1971] 

ENcotiRACED   AuKNs   To   Bbcokk   Cmaouis 

Ttrsuo  Toyama,  Pubusheh-Patwot,  Dlks 
AT  88 

Tetsuo  Toyama,  a  pioneer  newaman  In  Ha- 
waii and  In  the  long  campaign  to  encourage 
•liens  to  become  American  citizens,  died  Sat- 
urday In  St.  Prancls  Hcepltal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  was  88. 

Puneral  services  for  the  letlred  editor- 
publisher  of  the  monthly  newspaper  The 
Citizen  are  pending. 

Mr.  Toyama  came  to  Hawaii  from  Okinawa 
In  1906  to  work  In  the  Kekaha,  Kauai,  cane- 
flelds  for  seven  cents  an  hour.  He  developed 
a  love  for  his  adopted  counrty  and  became 
a  major  Influence  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Toyama  quit  the  fields  of  Kauai  after 
a  couple  of  years  and  became  a  fisherman, 
then  went  on  to  work  In  the  canefields  of 
the  Big  Island  and  for  Mlyasakl  Grocery  m 
Paauhau. 

In  1912  he  started  a  magazine  In  Honolulu 
called  Jitsugyono  Hawaii  Journal  (Industry 
of  Hawaii)  In  a  little  office  on  King  Street. 

Two  years  later  he  married  an  Oklnawan 
school-teacher.  She  taught  at  the  Kallhl  Jap- 
anese School  for  many  years  and  assisted 
her  husband  In  his  publishing  business. 

After  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  he  was 
sent  to  a  relocation  camp  In  Nebraska. 

On  Feb.  26,  1953,  he  was  with  the  first  group 
aliens  to  be  naturalized  under  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act. 

In  1954  he  founded  The  Citizen,  a  bilingual 
paper  which  helped  encourage  many  elderly 
Japanese  to  take  UJ5.  citizenship. 

He  suspended  publication  of  the  news- 
paper in  March  1970  on  doctor's  orders. 

Mr.  Toyama  foiuided  the  Naturalization 
Encouragement  Asaociatlon  and  the  Citizen's 
Study  Club  to  interest  aliens  In  becoming 
citizens.  For  many  years  he  conducted  free 
citizenship  classes  at  his  1314  College  Walk 
office  and  attended  almost  every  naturaliza- 
tion ceremony  held  in  Federal  Court  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

A  letter  which  Mr.  Toyama  sent  to  the 
Star-Bulletin  in  1969  typified  his  love  and 
respect  for  this  country. 

"I  have  always  loved  this  country  of  ours," 
he  wrote,  "even  more  so  diulug  the  17  years 
since  I  became  an  American  citizen.  I  have 
tried  to  encourage  all  other  naturalized  citi- 
zens to  be  patriotic  and  to  appreciate  our 
country's  Constitution. 

"Why  do  I  believe  in  America  and  love  her? 
My  reasons  are  as  foUows: 

"I  love  the  United  States,  my  adopted 
country,  and  I'm  willing  to  give  my  life  for  it 
If  need  be.  This  country  has  been  good  to  me 
and  I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  all  It  has  meant  to  me  .  .  .  for  all 
It  has  done  for  me.  .  .  . 

"I  love  and  respect  my  country  because  it 
is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  No  one  in  a  dictatorial 
country  can  enjoy  such  a  government.  .  .  . 

"It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  live  and  work 
in  such  a  country,  and  therefore  I  rededlcate 
myself  to  this  country  and  for  all  that  she 
stands." 

Mr.  Toyama  was  a  member  of  numerous 
civic  organizations  and  had  been  honored 
many  times  for  his  contributions  to  the 
country. 

In  1968,  during  the  100th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  Japanese  immigration  to 
Hawaii,  Emperor  Hlrohlto  conferred  the  Fifth 
Order  of  Merit  with  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure  on  Mr.  Toyama  for  his  special  con- 
tributions to  Hawaii  and  for  having  succeed- 
ed In  Improving  UJS. -Japan  relations. 

Mr.  Toyama  Is  survived  by  the  widow,  Sa- 
dako,  a  aon.  eadao;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Yoshiko 
Sato;  a  sister,  Takeko  Toyama  of  Okinawa, 
and  a  granddaughter. 


AMERICANS  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
RELIEP 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF  CONNKCncUT 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UinTKD  STATES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.   WEICKER.   Mr.   President,    the 
month  of  May  marked  the  first  birthday 
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of  Americans  for  Children's  Relief  as  a 
permanent  organization  dedicated  to  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  children  both  here 
and  abroad.  I  would  like  to  outline  for 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  humsme  ac- 
complishments of  this  organization. 

The  committee  was  bom  3  years 
ago  in  Westport,  Conn.,  in  response  to 
the  tragedy  of  the  Nigeria/Biafra  crisis. 
Mrs.  Candice  Jordan,  a  housewife, 
started  the  original  committee — known 
as  the  Food  for  Biafra  Committee — in 
her  living  room  in  Westport,  and  the 
committee  worked  from  there  for  1 
year.  From  its  inception,  it  has  l)een  a 
truly  grassroots  effort,  combining  an 
across-the-board  political,  religious,  and 
economic  spectrum  of  backers.  As  the 
war  persisted,  more  people  joined  the  ef- 
fort, and  in  May  1969  the  group  opened 
a  tiny  office  in  New  York  City  as  Amer- 
icans for  Biafran  Relief.  The  effort  was 
launched  here  in  Washington  with  a  na- 
tionwide drive  by  the  Young  Repub- 
licans, Young  Democrats,  and  Jaycees. 

In  a  period  of  just  under  1  year, 
ABR  contributed  just  over  $300,000  from 
public  donations  to  the  relief  of  children 
caught  in  the  war. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  Americans  for 
Biafran  Relief  was  prepared  to  close  its 
doors  and  disappear,  since  the  war  had 
mercifully  come  to  an  end.  At  the  urg- 
ing of  some  of  their  friends  and  spon- 
sors, however,  the  group  decided  to  go 
on  working  for  children  as  Americans  for 
Children's  Relief,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Cliff  Robertson. 

Immediately,  in  summer  1970,  ACR 
set  up  u  full  medical  survey  of  the  888 
children  in  the  Ivory  Coast  who  had  been 
evacuated  during  the  Nigerian  war.  In 
addition  to  supporting  these  children 
with  educational  and  medical  materials, 
ACR  provided  photos  and  medical  his- 
tories of  each  to  international  and 
Nigerian  authorities  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  repatriation.  All  888  returned  to 
their  homeland  in  December  1970,  where 
aU  but  35  were  reunited  with  their 
families.  The  photographs  and  medical 
data  provided  by  ACR  proved  extremely 
useful  to  the  Nigerian  government  in 
locating  their  families. 

In  their  first  year,  ACR  has  stepped 
in  to  support  a  community  health  proj- 
ect in  East  Harlem,  and  has  started  a 
children's  clinic  in  Appalachia.  It  has 
also  involved  itself  in  a  rural  dental  clinic 
and  an  urban  Indian  self-help  project  In 
California,  has  started  an  ACR  Indian 
Education  Fimd,  and  has  given  emer- 
gency funds  to  help  children  caught  in 
the  East  Pakistan  fioods. 

Today,  ACR's  role  is: 

First,  to  respond  in  whatever  maimer 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  children 
whenever  their  health,  safety  or  welfare 
is  threatened  by  crisis  or  catastrophe; 

Second,  to  publicize  and  make  knowTi 
the  hardship  and  deprivation  suffered  by 
children  and  others  throughout  the 
world. 

Within  the  above  guidelines.  ACR 
aims: 

First,  to  fill  the  gap  in  existing  private 
or  Government  programs; 

Second,  to  carry  out  pilot,  research, 
and  experimental  programs  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  agencies  serving  children; 

Third,  to  provide  seed  money  to  new 
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programs  so  they  can  go  on  to  self- 
siifflciency;  and 

Fourth,  to  document  the  progress  and 
achievements  of  its  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  all  agencies  serving  children. 

ACR  further  aims  to  be  a  catalyst  by 
providing  key  equipment  or  key  person- 
nel, or  by  giving  the  first  dollar  in  order 
to  shape  existing  opportunities  into  a 
program  larger  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

While  ACR  designates  a  field  repre- 
sentative for  each  of  its  projects,  it  ex- 
pressly does  not  aim  to  establish  an  on- 
going, self-perpetuating  field  organiza- 
tion. Its  goal  is  to  start  the  project,  then 
get  out  and  turn  it  over  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Through  its  public  and  congressional 
sponsors  as  well  as  its  advisory  commit- 
tee. ACR  maintains  direct  links  with  the 
American  public.  Its  congressional  spon- 
sors and  advisers  maintain  a  two-way 
dialog  with  the  main  office  on  specific 
commimity  programs,  needs,  and  goals. 
ACR  serves  as  a  focus  for  public  interest 
in  children's  welfare.  It  believes,  as  it 
h£is  stated: 

We  will  act  for  children  as  their  advocates 
and  bring  them  relief  from  disasters  made  by 
man  or  nature.  Whenever  the  quality  of  a 
child's  Itfe  Is  diminished,  that  should  be  our 
invitation  to  Intervene.  .  .  .  The  challenge 
of  life  is  to  make  visions  real.  This  is  what 
ACR  15  all  about. 

ACR  volunteers  range  from  grade 
school  youngsters  to  an  86-year-old 
widow.  In  a  larger  sense,  ACR  aims 
through  its  programs  to  serve  as  a  public 
advocate  of  children's  rights. 

As  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical,  nonsec- 
tarian,  voluntary,  tax-exempt  agency 
dedicated  to  assisting  children  anjTvhere 
in  the  world.  It  depends  solely  on  dona- 
tions from  the  American  public. 

The  organization  has  been  able  to 
launch  a  1971  media  campaign  in  large 
part  because  of  the  participation  of  its 
sponsors.  CBS  radio  station  WEEI  in 
Boston  raised  $66,000  for  ACR  through 
a  public  drive  over  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

As  a  private,  volimtary,  nonpolitical 
citizens'  organization,  Americans  for 
Children's  Relief  hopes  to  work  in  a  way 
that  extends  and  coordinates  services 
when  governments  and  international  or- 
ganizations may  not  be  free  to  act. 

ACR's  philosophy  can  perhaps  best  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  its  chairman. 
CUer  Robertson:  "Our  children'  are  all 
children.  'Oiir  race'  is  the  human  race." 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM— BRIDG- 
ING THE  CONFIDENCE  GAP 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALiroBNu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
Nation  with  a  proud  heritage  of  noble 
ideals,  but  a  corrosive  cynicism  is  eating 
away  at  the  confidence  of  the  American 
f>eople  in  their  institutions.  Many  of  our 
citizens  feel  powerless  to  affect  the  di- 
rection their  country  is  taking,  and  un- 
able to  contribute  in  any  real  way  to  the 
political  future  of  America. 
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In  order  to  end  this  crisis  of  confidence, 
we  must  make  our  institutions,  and  espe- 
cially the  Congress,  more  responsive  and 
responsible  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  We 
can  begin  to  do  this,  I  believe,  by  modify- 
ing some  of  the  archaic  and  arthritic 
rules  of  Congress. 

Specifically,  to  make  the  Senate  more 
efficient,  more  responsive  and  more  effec- 
tive, I  believe  that  we  must  do  the  fol- 
lowing; First,  reform  the  seniority  sys- 
tem; second,  divide  each  congressional 
session  into  two  parts,  for  legislation  and 
for  appropriation;  and  third,  amend  rule 
XXrr  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  reduce  the  number  of  votes  needed 
to  invoke  cloture. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  need  for  re- 
form is  in  the  selection  of  committee 
chairmen.  Under  this  system,  seniority 
prevails — length  of  service  rather  than 
breadth  of  experience  or  extent  of  knowl- 
edge being  the  only  qualification  for 
chairmanship.  This  system,  which  is  a 
tradition  and  not  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  in  the  92d 
Congress,  the  average  age  of  Senate  com- 
mittee chairmen  is  63  years;  five  of  these 
men  are  over  70  years  of  age.  Most  of  the 
present  chairmen  represent  rural  dis- 
tricts at  a  time  of  rapid  urbanization  and 
serious  deterioration  of  our  cities. 

Although  there  is  no  denying  the  im- 
portance of  length  of  service  in  the  lead- 
ership of  Congress,  and  while  there  are 
important  arguments  for  and  against  the 
seniority  system— or  its  fate  would  have 
been  decided  long  ago — we  must  realize 
that  if  we  want  to  make  the  Senate 
more  responsive  to,  and  more  representa- 
tive of,  the  American  people,  we  will 
have  to  do  something  about  a  system  that 
places  the  power  in  the  hands  of  elderly 
men  from  rural,  conservative  districts 
when  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  under  age  25  and  70  percent  live 
in  urban  areas. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  committee  chairmen. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  90  percent 
of  the  legislative  activity  of  the  Senate 
is  carried  out  In  the  committees.  The 
committees  are  a  major  organizational 
factor  in  Congress.  Chairmanships  are  a 
.major  source  of  personal  power  and 
status.  Committee  chairmen  make  ap- 
pointments to  subcommittees,  direct  staff 
activities,  decide  who  shall  testify  at 
hearings,  and  determine  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  committee  investigations. 

Criticism  of  the  seniority  system  cen- 
ters on  the  following:  First,  it  serves  as 
an  obstacle  to  party  responsibility.  The 
chairman  of  an  important  standing  com- 
mittee can  follow  his  personal  inclina- 
tions entirely,  disregarding  the  platform 
pledges  and  legislative  program  of  his 
party. 

Second,  the  system,  by  relying  solely 
on  the  basis  of  length  of  service,  pro- 
motes men  who  may  be  unrepresentative 
or  unresponsive  to  the  public  interest. 
Third,  it  takes  so  long,  by  the  tradition 
of  seniority,  to  reach  a  position  of  lead- 
ership, that  some  believe  the  seniority 
system  deters  men  and  women  from  be- 
coming candidates. 

Enough  Senators  were  concerned  about 
the  seniority  system,  that  early  this  year 
both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
caucuses  took  steps  to  make  the  choice 
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of  committee  chairmen  more  democratic. 
The  Republicans  decided  that  a  Senator 
can  be  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
only  one  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  both  caucuses,  committees  were 
formed  to  study  the  seniority  system. 
The  Democratic  caucus  established  the 
precedent  that  steering  committee  ap- 
pointments of  chairmen  and  members 
of  Senate  committees  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  caucus.  In  addition,  it 
was  decided  that  regular  monthly  caucus 
meetings  will  be  held  to  give  the  majority 
an  opportunity  to  impress  their  views 
upon  the  committee  chairmen  and  the 
Democratic  leadership.  I  helped  lead  the 
fight  for  these  fundamenal  reforms  in 
the  Democratic  caucus. 

I  was  also  one  of  the  sponsors  in  the 
caucus  of  a  proposal  to  require  that  Sen- 
ate party  membership  be  conditional 
on  fair,  nondiscriminatory  procedures  in 
the  election  of  each  Senator  to  office.  I 
do  not  think  that  in  1971.  17  years  after 
the  landmark  Supreme  Court  decision 
outlawing  segregation,  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  demand  that  all  members  of 
the  Senate  from  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try stand  for  election  in  a  political  party 
system  that  is  free  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  mystery  of  the  seniority  system  is 
that  it  works  as  well  as  it  does.  There  are 
many  committees  where  the  most  tal- 
ented, most  knowledgeable  man  on  the 
committee  is  the  chairman.  We  owe  It 
to  the  great  men  who  founded  this  Na- 
tion and  to  the  people  of  America  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Congress  is  the  best, 
the  most  effective,  and  most  representa- 
tive body  we  can  make  it.  We  should  not 
be  content  until  the  important  selecticn 
of  committee  chairmen  reflects  the  ideals 
of  democracy,  justice,  and  excellence 
that  our  Nation  stands  for. 

I  believe  committee  chairmen  should 
be  selected  this  way:  The  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  would  be 
chairman  unless  vetoed  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee.  If  vetoed,  the  next  most 
senior  majority  party  member  would  be 
chairman  unless  vetoed,  and  so  on.  This 
system  would  give  credit  to  the  men  of 
greatest  Senate  experience,  but  would 
eliminate  many  of  the  dangers  of  the 
seniority  system,  and  would  make  the 
chairmen  more  responsive  to  the  interests 
of  their  colleagues,  their  party,  and  thus, 
the  Nation. 

As  a  second  reform,  I  believe  much  in- 
efficiency could  be  eliminated  if  we  were 
to  divide  each  session  of  Congress  into 
two  separate  periods;  one  for  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation,  and  one  for  ap- 
propriating funds.  In  addition.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  establish  the 
calendar  year  as  the  Government's  fiscal 
year.  To  these  ends,  I  have  cosponsored. 
with  Senator  Macnttson  and  ethers.  S. 
1875.  the  Federal  Appropriations  Reform 
Act. 

Difficult  problems  exist  today  which 
could  be  alleviated  by  the  enactment  of 
such  a  bill,  most  serious  of  which  is  that 
legislative  action  on  appropriations  bills 
often  Is  postponed  imtil  the  closing  days 
of  Congress.  Activities  of  legislative  com- 
mittees often  overlap  with  those  of  the 
appropriations  committees,  and  occa- 
sionally the  Senate  appropriations  com- 
mittees have  appropriated  fimds  for  a 
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project  or  program  subject  to  authoriza- 
tion that  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

Under  S.  1875,  there  would  be  two 
congressional  periods  each  year:  Each 
session  of  Congress  would  open  on  Janu- 
ary 3  for  legislative  matters  and  continue 
no  later  than  August  15.  A  second  period, 
for  appropriating  funds,  would  then  con- 
vene to  run  no  later  than  December  I. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  consideration 
during  the  fiscal  session  of  specified  bills, 
resolutions,  treaties,  or  nominations 
necessary  to  the  national  interest,  and  a 
change  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  calendar 
year. 

Because  of  the  great  number  of  bUls 
introduced  in  every  Congress,  we  must 
take  action  to  make  the  consideration  of 
tliese  bills  more  efficient  and  to  insure 
that  appropriations  bills  are  given  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Consider  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  bills  introduced;  the 
figure  for  the  first  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress was  about  10,700;  and  in  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress,  nearly  18,800 
biUs  were  introduced.  In  addition,  we  are 
responsible  for  the  appropriation  of  over 
$200  billion  annually.  In  the  last  2  fiscal 
years,  none  of  the  27  major  appropria- 
tions bills  was  adopted  by  July  1,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  Such 
delays  have  led  to  the  passage  of  numer- 
ous continuing  appropriation  bills  to  per- 
mit agencies  to  keep  their  programs  alive. 
Thus,  we  perpetuate  old  programs  year 
after  year  instead  of  shifting  to  new  pro- 
grams and  priorities  at  the  start  of  fiscal 
year.  The  Federal  Goverrmient  is  a  huge, 
cumbersome  institution,  but  much  of  the 
bureaucratic  inefficiency  would  be  re- 
duced with  the  changes  outlined  in  the 
Federal  Appropriations  Reform  Act. 

The  third  major  reform  that  I  see  as 
necessary  Is  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  This  year 
I  was  one  of  51  Senators  who  cospon- 
sored Senate  Resolution  9.  a  proposal  to 
reduce  the  number  of  votes  required  to 
cut  off  debate  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  m-esent  and  vot- 
ing. A  battle  over  cloture  has  been  rag- 
ing for  two  decades,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  the  antiflllbuster  forces  went  to 
the  Senate  floor  with  a  dear  majority 
publicly  committed  to  modification  of 
rule  XXn.  Although  a  majority  had 
sponsored  the  proposed  rule  change,  that 
majority  was  unable  to  get  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  favor  of  cutting  off  debate  to  vote 
on  the  proposal.  A  filibuster  was  again 
used  to  defeat  those  who  wanted  to  mod- 
ify the  rules  under  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. Thus,  the  measure  was  indefinitely 
postponed  by  unanimous  consent  on 
March  10.  1971,  after  four  attempts  this 
session  to  bring  the  resolution  to  a  vote. 
I  was  present  and  voted  for  every  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  filibuster  this  session 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  eventually 
succeed  in  this  effort. 

The  Senate  has  maintained  a  tradition 
of  allowing  lengthy  debate  and  this  lias 
proved  effective  in  protecting  the  minor- 
ity against  a  stampeding  majority.  Thus, 
I  do  not  support  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  cloture  by  a  simple  ma- 
jesty vote.  However,  it  is  clear  that  rule 
XXn  has  been  abused,  and  the  will  of 
the  majority,  thwarted,  on  matters  of 
great  national  concern.  As  presently  con- 
stituted, i-ule  XXII  permits  tyranny  by 
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the  minority.  This  is  just  as  unacceptable 
as  tyranny  by  the  majority. 

I  shall  continue  to  search  for  proce- 
dural solutions  to  the  Senate's  problems, 
both  in  the  Democratic  caucus  and  in 
the  Senate.  Besides  the  problems  I  have 
outlined  above,  those  interested  in  re- 
form hope  that  somehow  we  can  find  a 
way  to  reduce  the  workload  of  Members, 
strengthen  the  oversight  functions  of 
Congress,  make  effective  the  code  of 
ethics,  and.  above  all,  to  fulfill  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  Americans  who 
elected  us  to  office,  and  the  Americans 
of  long  ago  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
U.S.  Senate  fully  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple and  representative  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 


EAGLE  SCOUT  BRIAN  WOZNICKI 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PKNNSTI.VAKU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  17-year- 
old  Pennsylvanian,  Mr.  Brian  Woailcki, 
has  won  the  highest  award  in  scouting 
and  has  received  a  congratulatory  letter 
from  President  Nixon.  Brian  was  com- 
mended by  the  President  for  achieving 
Eagle  Scout  while  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair with  cerebral  palsy. 

I  am  sure  Brian  Woznlcki's  achieve- 
ments as  well  as  his  courage  and  for- 
titude will  be  a  shining  example  to  all 
handicapped  people  of  this  country. 
Brian  proves  that  handicapped  citizens 
are  truly  capable  of  high  goals.  For 
young  men  such  as  Brian  Woznicki,  the 
sky  is  the  limit.  This  courageous  scout's 
victory  over  hardship  was  clearly  re- 
vealed in  a  Philadelphia  news  article 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hakdicaffkd  17-Ykak-Ou>  Bscoicn  Eagui 
Scout 

Phiuwelphia. — A  17-year-old  boy.  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  and  unable  to  stand 
alone  because  of  cerebral  palsy,  has  become 
an  Eagle  Scout  and  has  received  a  congratu- 
latory letter  from  President  Nixon. 

Brian  Wo2ailckl.  who  JtHned  the  Scouts 
when,  he  was  11,  has  managed,  deeplt«  his 
handicap,  to  Join  his  fellow  troop  mem- 
bers In  pninlng  treas  and  hiking  and  In  his 
spare  time  tutors  two  French  girls.  He  also 
has  maintained  an  A  average  through  a 
homestudy  program. 

"I  joined  the  Scouts  to  be  outdoors,"  Brian 
explained  Just  before  receiving  his  award 
Saturday  night. 

Later  he  said,  "This  is  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life." 

President  Nixon  sent  Brian  a  letter  which 
read  In  part,  "Warmest  congratulations  upon 
meeting  the  demanding  requirements  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  by  attaining  this  goal 
you  are  well  prepared  to  go  to  other  major 
accompUshments.  Best  wishes  for  great  suc- 
cess In  the  years  ahead." 

Brian  Is  a  member  of  Troop  662,  a  36-mem- 
ber  troop  for  handicapped  boys. 

"The  boys  have  done  over  100  mllea  of 
hiking  In  the  seven  years  the  troop  has  been 
In  existence."  said  WUUam  Kenney,  the 
scoutmaster.  "They  go  on  monthly  camping 
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trips  and,  beUeve  It  or  not.  won  a  first  aid 
tournament  competing  with  13  other  trxx>p6 
of  non-handicapped  scouts." 

The  hikes  are  done  with  the  aid  of  Kenney 
and  Brian's  father  Walter  Woznicki.  assu- 
tant  scoutmaster,  and  other  scout  troops. 

Brian  was  unable  to  complete  the  life  sav- 
ing and  swimming  requirements  for  badges. 
But  the  Scouts  have  a  rule  that  If  a  scout  is 
unable  to  fulfill  a  badge  requirement  because 
of  a  physical  or  mental  handicap,  he  may 
substitute  two  other  badges  for  the  one  he 
can't  complete.  So  Brian  got  33  Instead  of 
the  usually  required  21  badges. 

Bis  badges  includes  scholarship,  comput- 
ers, p>ersonal  fitness,  commiuilcatlons,  paint- 
ing, c&mplng  and  cooking. 

"When  he  ties  knots,  he  does  it  with  one 
hand  and  holds  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
down  with  his  knee.  It's  really  fabulous." 
Kenney  said. 


THOSE  BEHIND  MASS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  icssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  column  by  Anthony  Harrigan 
concerning  the  real  meaning  of  the  mass 
demonstrations  taking  place  in  America. 
I  believe  he  makes  some  very  telling 
points  of  which  we  should  all  be  aware. 
The  column  appeared  in  the  May  17  is- 
sue of  the  Gulfport  Daily  Herald  in  Gulf - 
port.  Miss.,  and  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stone  of  Meridian, 
Miss.  The  column  is  as  follows: 
A  Stab  th  the  Back 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

The  mass  demonstrations  In  late  AprU  and 
the  first  days  of  this  n>onth  testify  to  the 
mastery  of  agitation  and  prop»gandR  tech- 
niques by  the  radical  organizations  that 
planned  the  protests.  Unfortunately,  the 
reading  and  viewing  public  hasn't  been  given 
the  Information  needed  to  grasp  the  char- 
acter of  the  protest  groups. 

The  two  principal  organizers  of  the  dem- 
onstrations contain  a  croes-sectlon  of 
Hanoi's  helpers  In  the  United  SUtes.  The 
NPAC  has  a  steering  committee  that  Includes 
representatives  of  more  than  100  militant  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Student  MobUlza- 
tion  Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  This  group 
demands  Immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops  and  material  from 
Southeast  Asia — the  prime  objective  of  Hanoi 
and  Peking. 

NPAC's  marches  In  Washington  and  San 
Francisco  were  endorsed  by  a  New  Left  ele- 
ment In  Congress,  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr..  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  and  ex- 
treme left-wing  factions  In  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

The  so-called  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice  is  an  umbrella  organization  for 
such  groups  as  the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
cUlatlon,  and  the  War  Reslsters  League.  It 
represents  many  of  the  more  mlUtant  "peace  " 
groups  that  attempted  to  disrupt  the  na- 
tional capital  May  3.  The  coordinating  com- 
mittee of  the  Coalition  Includes  David  Del- 
linger  and  Rennle  Davis,  convicted  in  the 
Chicago  conspiracy  case,  and  other  hard-core 
leftists  such  as  Sidney  Lens  and  Terry  Hal- 
llnan.  In  staging  protests,  the  Coalition  co- 
operated with  other  radlclal  groups  such  as 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
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enoe,  the  Nations!  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tions, and  Cesar  Chavee's  tTntted  farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee. 

Despite  the  hard-core  radical  character  of 
the  organizers  of  the  protests,  the  public  un- 
doubtedly received  the  Impression  that  many 
of  the  marchers  were  idealists.  The  public 
simply  hasn't  been  provided  with  the  facts 
about  the  Individuals  and  groups  master- 
minding the  demonstrations.  The  failure  of 
the  networks  and  the  metropolitan  media  to 
provide  Important  information  Is  nothing 
new.  What's  especially  hard  to  understand  Is 
why  high  government  officials  don't  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  people  and  give  a  run-down  on 
the  antl-Amerlcan  forces  Involved. 

Instead,  the  public  has  been  exposed  to 
endless  stories  about  the  "vets"  marching  in 
Washington.  Often  the  stories  of  these  "vet- 
erans" are  taken  at  face  value  without  the 
kind  of  check  a  reporter  would  make  In  writ- 
ing routine  n«w«  atortan, 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  protesters  served 
In  Vietnam.  Considering  that  over  two  mil- 
lion Americans  have  served  in  Southeast  Asia, 
it  isn't  surprising  that  a  contingent  of  radi- 
cal, disgruntled  form«r  servicemen  can  be 
found.  In  a  nation  of  more  than  300  minv»n 
pec^le,  one  finds  every  human  type. 

What's  disturbing  Is  that  the  network  re- 
porters and  the  liberal  Washington  and  New 
York  Joxirnals  apparently  didnt  check  out 
the  discharge  papers  of  the  "veterans"  who 
marched.  Those  newmen  who  covered  the 
protest  marches  in  the  South  In  the  IQSO's 
and  early  IMG's  remember  that  demonstra- 
tors were  known  to  put  on  the  attire  of 
clergymen  and  nuns  In  order  to  lend  moral 
distinction  to  their  alt-down  strategy.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  anyone  can  buy 
a  pair  of  Army  fatigues  from  any  Army-Navy 
surplus  store. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  country  Is  still  terri- 
bly naive  about  the  protests  directed  at  the 
war.  The  protests  don't  Just  happen.  They  are 
planned — Just  as  the  bombings  and  acts  of 
arson  are  planned  by  terrorists.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  organizers  of  demon- 
strations seek  the  humiliation  and  defeat  of 
the  United  States. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  accept  the 
leadership  of  their  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. They  resent  the  New  Left's  mass  pres- 
Biire  tactics  and  the  kind  of  pleblscltory  ab- 
solutism that  the  radicals  seek  to  impose. 
But  these  good  Americans  dont  get  the  pub- 
licity. They  aren't  Interviewed  on  television. 
Rallies  In  support  of  America  receive  sneer- 
ing treatment  from  the  liberal  oommenta- 
tors.  A  huge  publicity  buildup  la  accorded 
those  who  break  Into  the  offices  of  congress- 
men, attempt  to  block  entrances  to  gorem- 
ment  buildings,  and  engage  In  mob  tactics. 

If  the  peace  and  security  of  this  country  Is 
to  be  assured,  the  organisational  methods  of 
the  New  lisftlsts  must  be  exposed  and  ex- 
plained. It  Is  outrageous  that  small  cadres 
of  super-radicals  are  allowed  to  stab  this  na- 
tion In  the  back. 


A  PERMANENT  ANNUAL  DAY  OF 
BREAD  AND  HARVEST  FESTIVAL 
WEEK 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KAMSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  from 
Kansas  and  other  States  in  Introducing 
a  Joint  resolution  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  annual  Day  of 
Bread  and  Harvest  Festival  Week. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

For  the  past  2  years,  I  have  cosprai- 
sored  similar  Joint  reeolotlons  which 
have  led  to  Presidential  proclamations 
calling  for  sueh  observances.  In  acknowl- 
edging the  importance  of  this  basic  staff 
of  life,  the  United  States  joins  many 
other  countries  in  ETurope.  Central  and 
South  America,  and  the  Orient  in  desig- 
nating a  National  Day  of  Bread. 

Many  national  private  business  asso- 
ciations in  the  wheat  and  baking  Indus- 
tries will  participate  in  grassroots  activ- 
ities to  commemorate  the  National  Day 
of  Bread.  Nine  such  organizations  have 
joined  the  National  Day  of  Bread  Com- 
mittee to  plan  these  activities.  A  list  of 
these  organizations  follows: 

Allied  Trades  of  the  Baking  Industry 

American  Bakers  Association 

Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America 

The  Plour  MUllng  Industry  of  the  United 
States 

Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc. 

National  Asaodatlon  ot  Wheat  Growers 

State  Wheat  Commissions  and  Growers' 
Groups 

Western  Wheat  Associates,  USA,  Inc. 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Foods  Foundation 

These  organizations  and  their  Individ- 
ual members  have  for  some  time  been  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  Increase  the  nutrition- 
al value  and  appeal  of  their  products 
both  here  in  our  country  and  around  the 
world.  They  have  recognized  their  re- 
sponsibility to  expand  through  research 
and  innovation  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate nutritional  products  to  feed  the 
world's  growing  population. 

Congressional  passage  of  this  joint  res- 
olution would  go  far  to  acknowledge 
these  contributions  and  would  hopefully 
stimulate  interest  in  and  sales  of  wheat 
products.  In  addition,  the  National  Day 
of  Bread  and  Harvest  Festival  Week 
could  serve  as  educational  vehicles  in  our 
own  cotmtry  to  end  needless  malnutri- 
tion which  exists  In  some  locations. 

The  resolution  requests  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  setting  aside 
Tuesday,  October  5, 1971.  as  the  National 
Day  of  Bread  as  a  part  of  international 
observances,  and  the  week  in  which  Octo- 
ber 5  falls  as  the  Harvest  Festival.  In 
succeeding  years,  these  special  observ- 
ances would  come  on  the  first  Tuesday 
following  the  first  Sunday  of  October 
and  the  week  in  which  that  Tuesday 
falls.  The  President's  proclamation  each 
year  would  call  for  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities  to  mark  these 
dates. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  joint  resolution. 


A  MIDDLE  AMERICAN  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    UroiAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues— and  particularly  to  that  of 
those  who  claim  to  be  Liberals,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  letter  which  I  received  today  from 
one  of  my  constituents. 


June  4,  1971 

The  writer  is  a  businessman  of  about 
my  age,  normally  successful,  a  man  of 
good  judgment,  a  good  citizen,  a  man 
I  have  known  personally  for  many  years. 
I  belleTC  that  he  is  a  fairly  representatire 
middle-class  American:  and  as  the  mid- 
dle-class American  has  largely  made, 
and  very  largely  maintains  the  coimtry' 
and  supports  the  Qovemment — and  be- 
cause there  are  a  great  many  of  him — his 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  very  well  worth 
our  attention. 

The  excerpts  from  my  friend's  letter 
follow: 

We  are  very  tired  of  strikes,  demonstra- 
tions, lack  of  respect  for  the  laws  and  other 
people,  higher  taxes,  larger  debts,  ridiculous 
court  oases  and  more  and  n>ore  expensive 
and  seml-worthiea  and  unnsoNsary  social- 
istic programs.  Many  good  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  only  solutions  are  a  taxpay- 
ers revolt,  civil  war  or  a  military  government 
I  don't  favor  any  [of  these!  .  .  .  but  som«- 
thlng  Is  going  to  have  to  be  done  by  the 
"sUent  majority"  for  their  own  protection  as 
minority  groups  are  fast  taking  over. 

We  can  postpone  at  least  for  a  few  yean 
most  recreational  ^mgnraa,  sodal  welfare 
programs,  etc..  until  we  can  get  our  expendi- 
tures and  taxes  in  line  and  pay  off  some  of 
our  huge  debt  (Interest  alone  at  over  |20 
billion  a  year).  Welfare  has  become  a  way 
of  life  Instead  of  a  help  for  the  needy.  We 
should  cut  our  welfare  and  reform  programs 
at  least  60  percent  and  give  the  real  needy 
and  deserving  people  more  than  they  are  get- 
ting now  from  the  remaining  60  percent. 

(My  wife)  and  I  and  many  of  our  and 
your  friends  are  very  dl3g\isted  with  the  way 
many  things  have  been  handled  by  our  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments.  Especial- 
ly regarding  Increased  spending  and  higher 
taxes  and  the  seeming  disregard  for  law  and 
order  and  the  rights  of  the  "silent  majority." 
What  kind  of  a  country  are  we  going  to  give 
to  our  cliildren  and  grandchildren — one  that 
la  heavily  in  debt  (ready  for  a  break  and 
a  communist  takeover),  one  where  there  la 
lack  of  law  and  order  with  too  much  pro- 
tection for  the  criminal  or  law  breaker 
(much  of  which  la  caused  by  attorneys, 
courts,  educators  and  some  operating  under 
the  giilae  of  religion)  and  not  enough  for 
the  good  religious,  hardworking,  taxpaylng 
citizen. 

We  are  very  concerned  and  worried  and 
are  afraid  that  If  the  present  trend  and  direc- 
tion Is  maintained  something  might  happen 
tliat  none  of  us  want  to  see. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  high  time  for  those 
of  us  in  government  to  take  heed. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DKLAWAaX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  last  year's 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  au- 
thorized the  establishment  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  of  an 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  smd  Control. 
This  legislation  marked  the  first  effort 
by  the  Congress  to  meet  the  problem  of 
noise  pollution  from  the  myriad  of  sources 
in  the  general  environment. 

President  Nixon  now  has  proposed  Im- 
portant new  Initiatives  In  an  effort  to 
make  America  a  quieter  and  more  tran- 
quil Nation. 


June  4,  1971 

With  this  growing  Interest  in  noise 
pollution,  I  believe  that  my  coUeaguea 
will  be  interested  to  read  an  evaluation 
of  the  noise  pollution  problem  tbat  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Klwanls  xaagA- 
line.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
teat  that  this  article  be  printed  in  Uie 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Noisz  Pollution 

(By  Alan  O.  Haas) 

Belching  smokestacks,  viewing  sewer  pipes, 
ou-coated  seablrds — these  are  the  images 
tbst  come  moet  readily  to  the  mind  when 
we  ipeak  of  p<Hlutlon.  They  have  become  al- 
nost  omnipresent  In  our  society  and  are 
now  matters  o<  serious  concern.  But  what 
of  snto  horns,  air  compressors,  Jackhammers, 
Jet  engines,  and  faidty  mofflers?  These,  per- 
haps, we  see  less  of,  but  we  hear  of  them 
every  day.  whether  we  know  It  or  not.  They 
ue  the  elements  of  a  less  spoken  about, 
wemlngly  lees  dangerous  form  at  pollution 
called  "nolae."  In  truth,  however,  noise  may 
be  one  of  our  moet  serious  environmental 
problems,  for  It  la  the  considered  opinion 
of  environmental  health  specialists  that  our 
dtUy  decibel  diet  of  horns,  sirens,  motor- 
eydea,  garbage  trucks,  Jackhammers.  and  air 
oompreesors  constitutes  a  serious  physical 
ts  well  as  emotional  health  hasard. 

Ths  din  in  our  homes  and  streets,  the 
tiperts  say.  Is  doubling  every  ten  years, 
tiBBllng  nerves  and  endangering  health,  yet 
to  date  no  one — not  the  public,  nor  mu- 
nicipal, state,  or  federal  authoritica — has 
•cted  to  combat  the  problem.  At  on*  time 
or  another  the  daUy  harassment  of  needlea 
noise  has  pushed  all  of  us  toward  the  brink 
of  violence  or  psychic  breakdown,  yet  stUl 
we  countenance  the  din  as  a  "necessary  evil" 
of  our  technological  society. 

Nolae  has  become  a  scourge  from  one  end 
of  our  land  to  the  other,  a  form  of  environ- 
mental poUuUon  no  less  toxic  than  the 
poisons  we  release  into  our  air  and  dump 
into  our  water.  Noise  is  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
»ns  people  move  to  the  suburbs  from  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Yet  private  citizens  and 
public  officials  have  for  the  moet  part  swept 
tae  noise  problem  under  the  rug. 

At  times  individuals  do  become  enraged 
JDout  noise— with  tragic  results.  In  the 
Btaax.  New  York,  recently  four  boys  were 
playing,  shouting,  and  racing  about  near  an 
^>»rtment  buUding.  Suddenly  the  crack  of  a 
pistol  came  from  a  second-floor  window  and 
one  of  the  boys  sprawled  dead  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  victim.  Roy  Innis,  Jr..  13,  was  the 
«M»  of  a  prominent  black  leader,  but  the 
•hooting  had  no  racial  Implications.  The  kUl- 
«r  told  police  that  he  was  a  night  worker  who 
n«a  lost  control  because  the  noise  the  boys 
n>««le  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  ThU  ex- 
imple  Is  extreme,  to  be  sure,  but  It  Is  telling 
»  Its  description  of  how  vloIenUy  we  can 
nact  when  we  notice  the  noise  about  us  The 
^lem  is  that  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
«y  we  are  being  bombarded  with  noise  Just 
Deiow  this  level  of  provocation — and  we  ar« 
n«  even  awars  of  It.  nor  of  the  Insidious 
«niage  it  may  weU  be  doing  to  our  bodies 
ana  minds. 

^  •*<*»*  survey  showed  that  the  average 
Mabel  reading  for  a  New  York  City  street 
«roer  at  rush  hour  was  95.  and  ths  problem 
»  hardly  less  m  other  DMjor  cities.  Medical 
«P«t8  believe  that  oonUnuous  exposure  to 
Miy  count  above  86  can  cause  boarlag  loas. 
n»y«lclst  Vern  Knudsen  has  gone  so  far  as 
I"  Pf^tUct  that  the  downtown  areas  of  the 
"•fW  US  cities  wui  become  as  unbearable 
••  the  ancient  Chinese  noise  tortures  unless 
•«  begin  to  correct  the  problem. 

And  even  as  we  continue  to  Ignore  the 
P«*lem  of  noise  abatement,  evldenc*  U  pU- 
«og  UD  that  the  health  hasards  of  excessive 
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sound  are  considerable.  According  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Roscoi,  a  noted  ear  surgeon.  *^olBe 
can  not  only  damage  hearing,  but  Increases 
body  tensions  which  can  then  affect  the 
blood  pressure,  ths  functions  of  the  heart, 
and  the  nervous  system.  If  the  noise  e^>o- 
sure  is  Intense  and  long  enough,  we  begin  to 
get  deafness  from  the  involvement  of  the 
nerve  of  hearing."  And,  he  points  out.  there 
Is  no  known  hearing  aid  that  can  correct  this 
type  of  daafnass.  As  the  noise  gets  louder 
and  louder,  the  people  who  have  to  Uve  with 
It  get  deafer  and  deafer.  It  used  to  be  that 
people  dldnt  start  to  lose  their  hearing  until 
the  age  of  '70,  but  the  inhabitants  of  big 
cities  today  start  going  deaf  at  30.  An  expni- 
ment  by  Dr.  Rosen  revealed  that  aborigines 
living  in  the  stUlnees  of  Isolated  African  vil- 
lages can  easily  hear  each  other  talking  in 
low  conversational  tones  at  distances  as  great 
as  100  yaitH  and  that  their  hearing  acuity 
diminishes  Uttle  with  age. 

The  instinctive  human  reaction  to  nolae, 
particularly  unexpected  notie.  is  fear  and 
an  impulse  to  flee.  To  people  Just  home  from 
a  day's  work  a  sudden  noise  such  as  the  slam 
of  a  door,  an  automobile  backfire,  or  even 
the  beU  of  an  Ice  cream  vendor  might  Up 
the  balance  of  self-control  and  lead  to  some 
degree  of  emotional  upset. 

John  11.  Handley,  a  New  York  authority  on 
indtistrial  acoustics,  has  written  that,  "symp- 
toms of  hypertension,  vertigo,  hallucination, 
paranoia,  and.  on  occasion,  snlcidal  and 
homicidal  impulses,  have  been  blamed  on  ex- 
cessive noise.  Noise  pollution  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Incidence  of  heart  dis- 
ease and  mental  Illness  is  so  high  In  the 
United  States."  Other  authorities  have  indi- 
cated that  noise  may  be  related  to  stomach 
ulcers,  spinal  meningitis,  excessive  choles- 
terol in  the  arteries.  Indigestion,  loss  of 
equUlbrtum.  and  Impaired  vision. 

Tests  of  the  effects  of  noise  upon  animals 
have  produced  some  startling  results.  Pro- 
longed exposure  has  caused  rata  to  lose  their 
fertlUty.  turn  homosexual,  and  eat  their 
young.  If  excessive  noise  continues  long 
enough  the  rats  die  of  heart  faUure.  Vem 
Knudsen  believes  we  have  already  reached 
the  point  at  which  noise  pollution  becomes 
dangerous.  "Noise  like  smog.''  be  says,  "Is  an 
agent  of  death." 

Noise  abatement  advocates  see  little  hope 
that  cities  will  take  corrective  action  with- 
out some  form  of  urging  from  the  average 
citizen,  for  that,  after  all.  is  how  the  system 
works.  In  America  today  we  have  09  mllUon 
automobUes,  13  million  trucks,  and  800.000 
buaes,  ntany  with  defective  mufflers,  noisy 
engines,  and  screaming  brakes.  The  t90  bU- 
Uon  construction  industry  employs  more 
than  3  mUUon  people  to  operate  air  com- 
pressors, pneumatic  tools,  cranes,  hoist  en- 
gines, and  cement  mixers — all  making  noise. 
What  local  poUtlclan  would  dare  to  alienee 
these  Influence-backed  machines  without  a 
clear  public  mandate? 

Local  statutes  do  exist,  but  many  are  vir- 
tuaUy  unenforceable  for  lack  of  precise, 
meastirable  standards.  And  in  the  few  cases 
where  precise  standards  exist,  there  is  often 
a  lack  of  trained  personnel  or  the  sound- 
measuring  Instruments  necessary  for  enforce- 
ment. Even  so,  noise  codes  often  rely  on 
such  undefined  terms  as  "loud"  or  "exces- 
sive" or  "unreasonable."  which  are  so  vague 
and  subjective  that  convictions  are  rarely 
obtained.  This  further  discourages  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  results  in  fewer  sum- 
monses  and  arrests.  But  the  noise  In  the 
streets  goes  on  in  mounting  fury.  In  New 
York  City  alone  there  are  10,000  demolition 
and  biiildlng  projects  each  year,  plus  80.000 
atreet  repair  projects. 

Pew  dty  administrations  wUl  risk  the  pout- 
teal  consequences  of  enforcing  peace,  even 
In  this  ecological  era.  What  seems  to  be 
needed,  experts  think,  la  some  form  of  firm 
prodding  from  Washington.  Yet  Waahlngton 
too  has  been  laggard  In  the  area  of  nolae  con- 
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trol.  Indeed,  several  current  proposals  may 
add  to  the  problem.  The  hovercraft  and  per- 
haps the  88T  loom  large  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  short-take-off-and-Iandlng  plane  (STOL) 
is  being  advocated  by  the  FAA  for  center 
city  use,  but  In  fact,  we  have  not  yet  e^en 
begun  to  cope  with  the  bus  and  truck. 

WhUe  the  organlaed  cltlisen  revolt  against 
the  sonic  assaults  of  Jet  aircraft  Is  <>eglnnlng 
to  produce  results,  the  aan^>algn  against 
everyday  noise  poUutlon  has  been  fitful  and 
hoeffeotlve  for  the  most  part.  Ordinances 
against  horn  blowing,  for  Instance,  are  on 
the  books  in  many  US  cities,  but  enforce- 
ment Is  sporadic  at  best.  In  New  York,  which 
handles  some  700  million  automobUes  a  year, 
police  give  out  only  about  3000  summonses 
anntiaUy  for  horn  violations.  When  a  state 
law  waa  proposed  to  ban  the  playing  of  tran- 
sistor radios  In  public  vehicles  in  Buffalo, 
radio-TV  station  WOR  Immediately  began 
editorializing  against  such  "inanities"  and 
the  matter  was  dropped. 

California  has  a  new  law  limiting  vehicle 
nolae  on  freeways  to  88  dedbals,  but  It  Is  so 
loosely  enforced  that  a  Los  Angles  police 
official  confessed  he  did  not  know  It  existed. 
In  New  York  State  indignant  dtisena  living 
along  ths  New  England  Thruway,  where  some 
10,000  trucks  create  a  steady  din  around  the 
clock,  persuaded  the  sUte  legltiature  to  flx 
a  limit  of  88  deciibMs  on  each  vehicle.  There 
have  been  leas  than  lOO  arrests  since  IB06, 
and  ths  maximum  fine  Is  only  $10.  MUwaukee 
attempted  to  reduce  triick  noise  by  a  city 
ordinance  only  to  have  It  overturned  by  the 
courts  on  grounds  that  it  invaded  state  Ju- 
rtsdlotlon.  The  effort  was  laughed  Into  ob- 
scurity when  a  local  newsman  discovered 
that  the  city's  own  vehicles  were  violating 
the  Ordnance. 

When  cities  do  crack  down,  It  is  usuaUy 
against  sounds  that  Irritate  the  majority  ot 
the  populace  but  are  produced  by  only  a 
smaU,  polltlcaUy  powerless  group.  For  in- 
stance, Detroit  limits  motorcycle  noise  to 
88  decibels  at  a  distance  of  60  feet.  San 
Frandeco,  motivated  by  the  riots  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State,  has  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
anyone  to  use  a  loudspeaker  or  bullhorn  that 
can  be  heard  by  persons  beyond  a  reason- 
able dlatance. 

A  few  munlolpaUtles  are  taking  modest 
steps  to  alleviate  noise.  In  San  Frandsoo  ths 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Tranait  System  now  under 
oonatructlon  wiU  Include  about  $1.36  million 
(only  one  tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
cost)  of  noise  suppression  equipment  that 
will  make  It  the  quietest  system  In  the  coun- 
try— 86  dedbels  on  the  platforma,  com- 
pared to  New  York's  aar-ahatterlng  103 
decibels.  Several  cities,  including  Dayton. 
Dallaa,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis,  have  re- 
cently enacted  anti- nolae  ordlnancea.  but 
without  much  teeth  to  them. 

New  York  City  has  perhaps  tried  harder 
than  most  large  communities  to  mount  a 
really  effective  anti-nolM  campaign.  The  City 
CouncU.  for  example,  has  approved  the  first 
building  code  of  any  major  dty  with  an  antl- 
nolse  provision  reqtilrlng  that  new  residen- 
tial buildings  must  be  constructed  to  cut 
nolae  penetraUon  by  about  46  dedbals — con- 
siderably less  strict  than  the  codes  of  sev- 
eral pacesetting  European  ooiintles.  but  a 
stride  forward  nevcrtbtieas. 

New  York  City  Is  also  measuring  noise 
levels  In  oonjunoaon  with  Gkxxlfriend  Oster- 
gaard.  an  aoousttWLl  engineering  firm,  under 
a  $60,000  grant  from  the  US  Department  of 
Housing  azul  Urban  Davelopment.  Aooordli^ 
to  Robert  Hannln.  dlrsotor  of  the  dty's  notes 
abatement  bureau,  "We  have  to  assemble  a 
noise  library  to  provide  some  basis  for  com- 
parison." Here  are  aomc  of  the  group's  pre- 
liminary findings:  trucks  and  buaea.  96  decl- 
brts;  Jackhammers,  100;  Uwnnaowers,  08: 
bulldlng-t<9  air  condlttoners,  100;  nx>tor- 
cydes,  116;  overhead  Jeta,  116;  amplified  rock 
bands,  120.  And  when  noise  levels  reach  130 
decibels,    medical    authorities    warn,    those 
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wUhln  bearing  distance  may  suffer  physical 
pain. 

The  surrey  wU  be  used  aa  a  pilot  program 
for  the  federal  government  and  the  results 
will  be  made  available  to  other  cities,  but 
there  U  nothing  being  said  about  requiring 
local  munlcipalttiea  to  set  up  eiLforcement 
programs  to  reduce  the  dull  roar  that  pre- 
vals  In  most  urban  areas. 

The  most  heartening  exception  to  the 
sluggish  interest  In  noise  abatement  among 
178  cities  la  Memphis,  Tennessee,  whoee  full- 
scale  offensive  has  won  it  thirteen 
consecutive  awards  for  being  the  "quietest 
city  In  the  US."  Not  only  do  the  Memphis 
police  enforce  ordinances  against  unneces- 
sary horn-blowing,  chronically  hlgh-pttched 
appliances,  and  construction  noise  before  7 
AM,  but  they  also  slap  summonses  on  those 
who  "yell,  shout,  boot,  whistle,  or  alng  on 
the  public  streets  between  11  pm  and  7  am." 

StlU,  ao  massive,  nationwide  antinoise  ef- 
fort win  be  possible  until  we  the  people  de- 
cide it  should  be  done,  which  to  date  we  have 
not.  However,  a  pirotest  group  has  been 
formed  in  New  Tork  City  that  for  the  first 
time  promises  to  be  a  watchdog  committee 
that  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  industrial 
manufacturers  and  politicians  alike.  Robert 
Ale.x  Baron,  a  husky,  blond,  bearish  man  of 
49  became  so  Incensed  by  the  din  of  a  con- 
struction project  outside  his  Manhattan 
apartment  that  he  left  his  Job  as  a  Broadway 
play  manager  to  do  something  about  it.  He 
formed  Citlzena  for  a  Quieter  City,  a  non- 
profit organization  of  public -mlndMl  citizens 
operating  under  a  9300,000  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  dedicated  to  dropping 
the  decibel  level  in  New  York,  and  ultimately 
other  cities. 

"For  more  than  a  year,"  he  recalls,  "I  was 
subjected  to  a  continuous  nine-hours-a-day. 
five-days-a-week  acoustic  assault  from  a  bat- 
tery of  giant  air  compressors  on  the  street 
comer  below  my  window.  Subsequently,  I 
canvassed  every  area  of  city  government  and 
found  that  there  was  no  agency  on  a  federal. 
state,  or  local  level  concerned  with  noise  con- 
trol. There  are  laws,  but  they  don't  cover 
twentieth  century  noises.  They  go  after  dogs 
and  radios." 

The  US  trails  most  European  countries  in 
taking  effective  steps  to  control  noise.  "We 
are  extremely  pemnsslve  about  sound  in  this 
country,"  Baron  explains.  "We  almost  want 
to  protect  the  Individual's  right  to  make 
noise.  Construction  noises — among  the  most 
deafening — are  shrugged  off  by  the  average 
cUlzen  as  'the  price  of  progress'  or  a  'tem- 
porary nuisance,'  but  what  most  people  dont 
know  is  that  technology  does  have  the  an- 
swers to  many  of  our  major  sources  of  noise 
and  that  something  can  be  done  If  an  aware 
public  can  be  educated  to  protest  unneces- 
sary decibel  levela.  We  must  make  the  public 
intolerant." 

In  its  relatively  short  history  CQC  has 
made  a  mild  dent  In  the  local  New  York 
City  din.  Under  urging  from  the  group.  Oen- 
eral  Motors  designed  a  garbage  truck  that  is 
reported  to  be  00  percent  quieter  than  pres- 
ent models,  and  prodding  fiirther.  CQC  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  New  York  Commis- 
sioner of  Sanitation  to  order  94  million  worth 
of  the  new  vehicles.  The  cost  to  the  city  was 
only  an  additional  $100  per  truck.  "Unfor- 
tunately," relates  Baron,  "the  grinder  pur- 
chased from  another  source,  was  not  designed 
to  be  as  quiet  as  It  could  have  been.  But  we 
have  made  a  start,  at  least."  Alao  acting  upon 
a  CQC  suggestion,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration developed  a  aound-d«ad«ned  garbage 
can  that  falls  with  a  dull  thud  Instead  of  a 
loud  clang.  Baron  is  trying  to  get  major  mu- 
nicipalities to  recommend  them  to  dwelling 
unit  owners.  CQC  has  also  held  a  number  of 
public  demonstrations  of  noise-reducing 
techniques.  Including  muffled  jackhammers. 
quieter  air  compressors,  and  a  method  for 
silent  operation  of  a  pile  driver. 
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Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  are  also  placing 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads  urging  the  pub- 
lic to  recogrOze  two  critical  points:  that  we 
have  at  le«kst  an  Implicit  right  to  a  reasonable 
amount  of  quiet;  and  that  present  tech- 
nology is  capable  of  Insuring  that  right. 
"Once  people  know  that  quiet  is  possible 
they  may  begin  to  demand  It,"  says  Baron 
hopefully. 

One  of  the  major  problems,  of  course,  will 
be  to  muffle  the  deafening  roar  of  our  tech- 
nology, particularly  In  the  field  of  construc- 
tion. Says  one  expert:  "Archltecta,  engineers, 
and  contractors  in  the  (90  billion  construc- 
tion industry  behave  as  though  they  were 
bom  without  e«krs."  Thousands  of  new  apart- 
ment buildings  and  homes  are  being  thrown 
together  like  cardboard  dollhouses,  creating 
multi-million  dollar  notse  slums.  Privacy,  so 
badly  needed  by  city  dwellere,  vanishes 
among  the  soiinds  of  flushing  toilets,  electric 
razors  and  other  appliances,  and  Intimate 
conversations  that  penetrate  walls,  inhibit 
conversation,  and  worsen  city  tensions.  Yet 
when  some  125  industry  repfesentatlves  tes- 
tified at  recent  US  Labor  Department  hear- 
ings on  new  Industrial  noise  standards,  more 
than  90  percent  were  opposed  to  regulation. 
An  argument  that  was  advanced  repeatedly 
was  that  such  standards  "would  be  unreal- 
istic and  literally  Impossible  to  comply  with." 
Even  the  prestlgloios  Journal  of  the  Amsr- 
ican  Medical  Association  in  an  editorial  not 
long  ago  said  that  "some  noise  m\ist  be  toler- 
ated aa  an  unavoidable  concomitant  of  the 
blessings  of  civilization." 

Many  would  disagree.  In  fact,  even  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  until  recently  has 
been  extremely  lax  in  the  area  of  noise  con- 
trol, did  enact  new  regulations  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  These  regulations  benefit 
some  27  million  workers  in  about  70,000 
plants  but  exclude  millions  of  others  in 
plants  with  fewer  than  20  workers  and  lebs 
than  910.000  In  government  contracts.  Max- 
imum noise  levels  are  set  at  90  declbela  i5 
decibels  higher  than  the  experts  regard  as 
safe) ,  but  even  so  these  new  regulations  will 
have  an  historic  ImpKjrt — If  they  are  en- 
forced— because  at  least  half  of  American 
Industry  today  permits  noise  levels  above  90 
decibels.  As  with  every  environmental  prob- 
lem, however,  cost  is  a  problem.  The  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  has  estimated  its 
cost  of  compliance  with  the  new  law  .\t  $40 
to  $60  million. 

A  study  of  hearing  conservation  programs 
In  the  aerospace  Industry  revealed  that  only 
16  percent  of  the  plants  have  such  programs 
under  way.  and  the  aerospace  Industry  Is  one 
of  America's  most  advanced  Industrial  com- 
plexes compared,  for  example,  to  noisy  and 
ancient  textile  mills  where  such  programs 
are  just  about  unheard  of.  "It  is  not  sur- 
prising," comments  Robert  Baron,  "that  If 
most  of  indxistry  lacks  noise  control  stand- 
ards there  is  virtual  acoustic  anarchy  in  the 
everyday  environment." 

Yet  once  in  a  while  government  officials 
realize  that  they  too  have  ears,  for  example 
when  the  approach  paths  to  Washington 
National  Airport  pass  directly  over  the  homes 
of  numerous  top  national  leaders.  Jet  air- 
craft, of  course,  have  for  years  been  bom- 
barding some  20  million  Americans  every  few 
minutes  with  a  thundero\is  roar  In  and 
around  our  major  airports. 

In  response.  Congress  has  for  the  first  time 
given  the  PAA  authority  to  fix  aircraft  noise 
limits,  and  there  Is  now  reason  to  hope  that 
jet  noise  may  be  reduced  almoct  to  the  level 
of  propeller  planes  within  a  few  years.  NASA 
has  launched  a  $50  million  program  to  sub- 
sidize developnnent  of  a  new  generation  of 
quieter  aircraft  engines  through  design  in- 
novations that  win  slow  engine  fan-blade 
tips  to  subsonic  speeds  and  thereby  lessen 
noise-making  air  turbulence. 

In  the  case  of  the  2000  airliners  now  In 
service    the    problem    Is    much   tougher.    At 
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present  a  $2  billion  program  is  being  dis- 
cussed to  "retrofit"  the  whole  airline  fleet 
with  engine  silencers,  but  a  general  fare  in- 
crease of  around  6  percent  may  be  required 
to  help  finance  it.  Whether  or  not  this  comes 
about  may  depend  on  how  much  public  rap- 
port Is  expressed  In  favor  of  the  idea. 

But  while  some  progress  is  being  made  on 
effective  control  of  aircraft  noise,  the  muds 
cannot  be  said  of  noise  pollution  in  ganeral. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  have  been  little  more  than  weak 
palliatives.  At  least  a  dozen  federal  agencies 
have  become  Involved  in  the  noise  problem, 
but  there  has  been  little  significant  action. 

An  exhaustive  document  called  "Noise 

Sound  Without  Value"  published  a  year  Ago 
by  a  special  ten-agency  conunlttee  asserted: 
"Increasing  severity  of  the  noise  problem  in 
our  environment  has  reached  a  level  of  na- 
tional Importance  and  public  concern.  The 
solution  will  require  actions  that  transcend 
political  boundaries  within  the  nation."  In 
other  words,  federal  action.  Yet  few  admin- 
istrators in  Washington  today  talk  much 
about  this  report. 

The  incredible  thing  about  all  this  pro- 
crastination with  respect  to  noise  pollution 
is  that  virtually  all  man-made  noise,  what- 
ever the  source,  can  be  corrected,  and  usually 
for  less  money  than  may  be  imagined.  The 
screech  of  truck  tires  on  pavement,  for 
Instance,  can  be  reduced  at  no  extra  cost  or 
efficiency  loss  by  redesigning  the  tread.  A 
quieter  home  lawn  mower  costs  only  $15 
more  than  the  usual  ear-jarrlng  model.  A 
small  air  compressor  can  be  made  much 
quieter  for  an  additional  $500  over  the  $6000 
cost  of  the  device.  Most  machinery  can  be 
made  quieter  with  only  a  9  percent  increase 
in  cost.  And  naturally,  if  quieter  machinery 
became  mass-produced  the  cost  would  de- 
cline even  further.  In  contrast,  the  World 
Health  Organization  estimates  that  indus- 
trial noise  costs  the  U.S.  more  than  $4  billion 
annually  in  accidents,  absenteeism,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  compensation  claims,  and  this 
figure  does  not  include  the  price  of  sleepless 
nights,  family  quarrels,  and  mental  illness. 

The  truth,  then,  is  that  American  engi- 
neers oan,  if  we  want  them  to,  create  an 
envlrormient  that  woiild  respect  the  human 
being.  Such  specialists  have  already  jjto- 
vlded  the  US  Army  with  an  Inaudible  motor 
for  combat  zone  use,  the  Navy  with  a  virtual- 
ly silent  submarine,  and  NASA  with  protec- 
tion from  the  noise  of  rocket  launchings. 

But  we,  to  date,  have  not  requested  the 
services  of  these  men,  despite  our  need  for 
them.  Excessive  noise  influences  economic 
growth  and  depreciates  residential  property 
values.  It  forces  the  city  to  zone  larger  and 
larger  sections  free  of  residential  use.  Exces- 
sive noise  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
for  violence  In  ghetto  areas.  Psychiatrist 
James  Hlrshberg.  associate  director  of  the 
Menninger  Foundation's  children's  services, 
made  a  study  of  more  than  200  sixth  grad- 
ers in  the  Washington,  DC,  area,  asking, 
"In  what  kind  of  a  place  would  you  like  to 
live?"  The  study  showed  that  what  the  chil- 
dren want  most  is  quiet.  There  were  such  an- 
swers as,  "A  woody  place,"  or  "Out  where 
there  are  no  people  to  argue  with,"  and  "A 
quiet  place  so  I  wouldn't  always  get  head- 
aches." 

The  authorities  in  the  nation's  capital 
could  also — if  we  wanted  It — do  a  great  deal 
to  help  in  the  anti-noise  campaign — and 
without  new  legislation.  For  Instance,  the 
US  buys  approximately  35.000  trucks  an- 
nually. If  good  mufflers,  quiet  tire  treads, 
and  other  noise-suppressing  devices  were  re- 
quired on  these  vehicles  many  manufac- 
turers might  make  such  equipment  stand- 
ard. State  and  local  governments  could  act 
in  similar  ways.  Procurement  policy  could 
be  set  in  a  way  that  would  encourage  the 
purchase  of  quiet  garbage  cans  and  a  broad 
spectrum  of  other  items.  The  FHA  and  other 
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agencies  have  the  power  to  make  compliance 
with  noise  standards  a  condition  for  loans. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  the  au- 
tiiorlty  to  bar  noisy  vehicles  and  transistor 
ndios  from  our  national  parks.  Federal  as 
mil  as  local  governments  could  use  tax  con- 
eesslons  to  encourage  Industry  to  suppress 
ndse.  Automobiles  could  be  required  to  have 
two  horns,  one  for  highways  and  a  quieter 
one  for  city  streets.  (The  Federal  Highway 
aafety  Bureau  Is  considering  just  such  a  re- 
quirement.) 

Noise  control  is  not  an  expensive  luxury, 
but  good  business.  With  noise  becoming  a 
dgnlflcant  health  hazard  it  would  certainly 
make  sense  for  Insurance  companies  and 
labor  unions  to  become  involved  in  the  fight 
for  a  quieter  environment.  Business  should 
nalize  that  noise  suppression  can  be  mar- 
keted. Corporations  can  be  made  responsible 
lor  the  noise  they  create.  Just  as  they  are 
now  culpable  for  the  air  and  water  they 
pollute.  In  the  last  analysis,  then.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  ordinary  dtl- 
len  will  stand  up  and  be  counted  along  with 
the  handful  of  publicly  ^irited  individuals 
DOW  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  make  North 
America  a  better  and  quieter  place  to  live. 

Thomas  Edison  once  warned  that  as  city 
noise  Increases  there  Is  an  excellent  chance 
U>at  man  will  eventually  be  bom  deaf.  Who 
else  but  man  can  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening? 


CRIME  INSURANCE  NOT  NEEDED  IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  Sunday  issue  of  the  combined 
Clarion-Ledger  and  Jackson  Daily  News 
in  Jackson,  Miss.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  because  of  the  low-crime  rate  in  my 
home  State,  we  will  not  need  coverage 
under  the  proposed  Federal  crime  insur- 
ance. The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Mississippi  Won't  Nekd  Pkdesai.  Crxmk 
Insxxranck 

Because  of  the  high  crime  rate,  insurance 
lor  individuals  and  companies  is  becoming 
prohibitive  in  some  states,  setting  the  stage 
for  the  Federal  government  to  enter  into  the 
tDsurance  bEJl  game. 

But  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  Mississippi  and 
k  few  other  states  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
the  Federal  Insurance  program,  thanks  to  our 
low  crime  rate.  This  same  situation  sp««iks 
wll  for  our  improving  law  enforcement 
•ervice. 

We  trust  the  finger-pointers  at  the  South 
111  observe  closely  the  listing  of  high,  me- 
41um  and  low  crime  rate  states,  as  reported 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  That  esteemed 
mbltcation  gives  details  of  the  problem  by 
'•porting  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
•nd  Urban  Development  says  that  residents 
<H  nearly  one-third  of  the  states  are  "most 
likely"  to  need  the  new  federal  orlme  Insur- 
»ooe  available  Aug.  1. 

Tile  federally  sponsored  Insurance,  author- 
^  by  OongreoB  last  year,  Is  designed  to  fill 
<*»  gap  in  states  where  »  "critloal  in«rk«t 
aiaUablllty  situation"  extots. 

Onder  regulations  proposed  by  HUD  the 
"*»Mnce,  to  be  sold  through  private  bn)k- 
m  and  agents,  would  be  availaJsle  to  homa- 
owners  in  amounts  up  to  $5,000  and  to  bual- 
"••«  In  amounts  up  to  $16,000. 

For  the  first  $1,000  of  oomraerctal  coverage 
""•Ineasmen  would  pay  annual  premiums  ot 
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between  $70  and  $460,  depending  on  tiw 
type  of  btifllnees,  the  metropoUt&n  area  and 
the  grose  receipts  of  the  buelneaB. 

The  profMsed  regulAtlona  won't  beooms 
final  untU  after  a  public  hearing,  toheduled 
for  June  11. 

The  HXn>  secretary  reviews  the  Insiirance 
market  state  by  state  to  determine  If  i«b1- 
dents  oan  obtetn  crime  oovenee  at  "afltord- 
•ble"  rates  from  private  ontnpanlee  or  from 
pooling  arrangements  developed  under  state 
law.  If  not,  the  federal  insurance  la  to  be 
offered  at  rates  the  Secretary  deetns  "aSOrd- 
able." 

Congress  delayed  the  program's  start  until 
Aug.  1  to  give  the  insurance  industry  and 
state  officials  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own 
solutions  before  the  federal  government 
stepped  in. 

The  final  list  of  states  in  which  the  insur- 
ance wlU  be  sold  initially  wont  be  deter- 
mined until  sometime  in  July.  But  the  de- 
partment said  that.  Judging  by  their  cur- 
rent status,  the  following  states  are  "most 
likely"  to  be  eligible. 

California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Maryland,  Sfassachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York.  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin, pltis  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  addition,  HUD  has  concluded  that  12 
other  states  are  "likely"  to  require  federal 
crime  Insurance  by  Aug.  1.  Tbey  are:  Florida, 
Georgia,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas  and  Washington. 

Considered  "least  likely  "  to  need  the  fed- 
eral Insurance  are  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa. South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  U.S.  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  and  the  Pacific  Trust 
Territory. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEN  OF  THE  302D 
SPECIAL  OPERATTONS  WINO  AT 
CLINTON  COUNTY  AIR  FORCE 
BASE,  OHIO 


HON.  WALTER  E.  POWELL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  group  of  men  at  Clinton 
County  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  These  men 
of  the  302d  Special  Operations  Wing,  and 
their  subordinate  operations,  have  been 
a  vital  part  of  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  yes.  even  the  Nation. 
In  these  times  of  friction  between  mili- 
tary Installations  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation nearby,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
opposite  is  true  of  Clinton  County  Air 
Force  Base  and  its  neighbors.  However, 
in  a  short  time,  I  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  say  I  represent  these  men.  For  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  decided  this 
award-winning  base  was  surplus  to  its 
needs  smd  has  therefore  ordered  it  to 
be  closed. 

I  would  like  to  list  several  of  the 
awards  the  m«i  and  the  base  have  re- 
ceived in  just  the  past  year. 

Heading  the  Hst  is  the  first  Air  Force 
Reserve  Special  Citation  Plaque  for  Out- 
standing Contributions  in  the  Field  of 
Community  Support  and  Domestic  Ac- 
tion. This  plaque  was  awarded  by  Assist- 
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ant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Roger  T.  Kel- 
ley,  for  overall  1970  activities  which 
included  Project  We  Care.  This  was  a 
nationwide  competition  and  Clinton 
County  AFB  was  the  winner.  The  project 
took  place  between  January  and  April  of 
1971  in  the  village  of  Sabina,  10  miles 
from  the  base.  The  town  badly  needed 
a  park  for  its  youth.  They  owned  a  5.3- 
acre  site  deeded  to  them  in  the  1800's 
for  community  use  and  available  for  a 
park  after  a  powerplant  located  there 
burned  to  the  ground  in  1955.  It  seemed 
the  community  could  never  find  the 
funds  to  clear  the  extensive  and  bulky 
rubble.  Let  me  quote  from  Capt.  James 
Doherty's  account: 

One  day  the  302d  information  officer  re- 
ceived a  call  from  an  old  friend,  Jerry  Steese, 
news  director  for  WMWM  Radio  in  Wilming- 
ton, Ohio.  It  seems  Jerry  had  been  hearing 
for  some  time  from  the  teenagers  in  Sabina 
complaining  they  had  no  place  to  get  to- 
gether other  than  the  streets.  Could  we  help 
with  heavy  equipment?  Jerry  was  put 
through  to  Brig.  General  Ben  J.  Mangina. 
Base  Commander,  who  listened  and  told  him 
to  Invite  Sabina  Mayor  Ed  Hodge  to  oome 
out  to  the  base  for  a  discussion  on  the  pro- 
posed park.  They  looked  at  the  legal  aspects 
and  checked  with  the  staff  Judge  Advocats 
for  clearance. 

Our  next  step  was  a  visit  to  the  park  site 
where  Police  Chief  Dave  Sorrell  confirmed 
his  concern  for  giving  the  Idds  a  place  of 
their  own. 

Our  civil  engineering  chief,  Mr.  Larry 
Brown,  and  his  staff  drew  up  a  proposal  and 
the  necessary  plans  for  the  work  and  they 
told  the  General  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished on  training  weekends. 

Volunteers  from  both  our  906th  and  90th 
Special  Operations  Group  Civil  Engineer 
Plighte  worked  on  altemaUng  Saturdays  of 
their  unit  training  weekends  on  a  weather 
permitting  basis.  Between  January  and  April 
there  were  only  three  Saturdays  which  per- 
mitted this  kind  of  work  during  this  harsh 
Ohio  winter.  All  necessary  work  was  accom- 
plished on  those  three  weekends. 

One  interesting  sidelight  of  this  project 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  our  younger  Air- 
men, teenagers  themselves,  got  a  chance  to 
work  on  a  project  which  was  not  "make  work" 
or  "Mickey  Mouse"  ae  they  term  it.  The  teen- 
agers of  Sabina  came  out  and  worked  side  by 
side  with  the  Airmen  on  their  own  park. 

After  the  heavy  equipment  was  brought  in, 
thanks  to  the  Civil  Engineering  planning.  It 
wasn't  necessary  to  Tise  explosives  on  the 
bulky  concrete  slabs  which  formerly  held 
giant  turbines.  They  were  broken  up  and 
along  with  the  bricks  and  other  rubble  were 
used  to  fill  huge  holes  In  the  land. 

Our  reservists  received  training  in  every 
phase  of  Civil  Engineering  during  this  proj- 
ect. 

Another  interesting  sidelight  of  this  proj- 
ect came  about  when  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, the  Dayton  Daily  News,  WHIO-TV 
in  Dayton,  the  Wilmington  News- Journal. 
WMWM  Radio  in  Wilmington  and  other  tri- 
Btate  media  began  to  carry  stories  on  project 
"We  Care."  Civilian  businesses  such  as  Clin- 
ton Asphalt  and  Paving  in  Wilmington  began 
to  respond  with  help.  They  sent  a  buUdoeer 
and  operator  to  work  tide  by  side  with  our 
Airmen,  free  of  charge,  on  the  park.  The  Mel- 
vln  Gravel  Oompany  of  Melvin,  Ohio,'  sup- 
plied all  necessary  fill  dirt  and  men  to  help 
load  it  every  Saturday  morning,  again  "no 
charge." 

Needless  to  say,  with  this  kind  of  team 
effort.  It  soon  began  to  take  shape.  The 
beautiful  Ohio  State  symbols,  the  "Buckeye " 
trees  were  untouched  for  landscaping  and 
ecological  reasons.  And  donations  began  to 
oome  in  from  businesses,  civic  groups,  church 
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orgJUilKatlcou.  aad  tinlons  %&  well  as  private 
dtlaens  to  belp  tb«  kids  "plant  tbelr  park" 
aa  soon  aa  we  flnUbed  the  grouod  work..  Tlie 
youngsters  can  also  put  up  their  own  recrea- 
tion gear  with  these  funds.  Mayor  Hodge  said 
be  feels  that  If  tbe  teenagers  work  on  build- 
ing tbelr  own  park,  they'll  belp  take  care  of 
It  when  It's  completed. 

On  April  3,  the  civil  engineers  told  General 
Ben.  as  the  youngsters  call  him,  and  Mayor 
Hodge  that  the  park  was  ready  to  turn  over 
to  the  youth.    > 

The  general/ congratulated  his  C8  troops 
on  a  job  well  done  and  be  and  Mayor  Hodge 
tried  their  hand  on  the  Jack  hammers  to  the 
delight  of  the  airmen,  teenagers  and  media 
representatives  In  attendance. 

A  Boy  Soout  troop  camped  out  all  night  on 
the  last  day  ot  our  work  on  the  park  so  they 
could  pitch  In  bright  and  early  with  the  Onal 
brush  clearing  work  supervised  by  one  of  our 
NCO-s. 

These  are  tbe  youngsters  who  accepted  tbe 
park  from  Mayor  Hodge  and  General  Man- 
gina  on  behalf  of  all  the  youth  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

This  Is  just  one  example  of  the  oom- 
munlty  support  EUid  domestic  action  by 
the  men  of  Clinton  County  Air  Force 
Base.  This  was  not  a  bad  base.  The  Air 
Force  admitted  It  was  a  very  good  base, 
but  still  it  has  been  closed  and  Its  clo- 
sure will  be  more  than  Just  a  financial 
setback  to  the  citizens  of  Clinton  County. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  list  a  few 
of  the  awards  the  men  of  this  base  have 
earned  in  Just  the  past  year:  The  Out- 
standing Reserve  Flying  Wing  Award 
1970 — ^Air  Force  Association  National 
Award;  Outstanding  2^ro  Defects  Pro- 
gram Award  1970;  Subordinate  906  Spe- 
cial Operations  Group  was  the  only  Air 
Force  Reserve  unit  awarded  USAF  Fly- 
ing Safety  Plaque,  and  one  that  Is  very 
dear  to  the  men  of  the  base  from  1,700 
children  at  the  West  Locust  Street 
School  in  Wilmington,  who  voted  to  pre- 
sent to  General  Mangina  and  CCAFB 
personnel,  a  Certificate  of  Meritorious 
Service  for  service  rendered  by  CCAFB 
to  the  ctxnmunity. 

This  base  will  be  sorely  missed. 


A  RAIL  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  1970'S 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAurosNiA 
IN  TKJt  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNlTED  STATES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  paist  several  months  there  have  been 
many  voices  raised  here  in  Congress,  and 
elsewhere,  in  strong  protest  over  the 
action  taken  by  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Corporation  in  establishing  a 
bare  skeleton  of  a  passenger  system.  I 
have  voiced  my  own  view  on  numerous 
occasions  to  Secretary  Volpe  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion. I  now  wish  to  reemphasize  my  own 
protest  to  the  passenger  rail  system  now 
established  from  both  a  national  view- 
point, and  the  viewpoint  of  my  own 
State  of  California,  and  urge  that  we 
take  steps  to  rescue  the  passenger  serv- 
ice and  buDd  it  into  a  coordinated  na- 
tionwide transportation  system. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  watched 
the  swift  and  tragic  disappearance  of 
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what  was  Once  a  splendid,  fully  adequafte 
rail  passenger  senrice.  available  almost 
everywhere  to  p>eople  of  all  walks  of  life 
and,  more  importantly,  of  all  income 
levels.  We  have  seen  the  truly  incredible 
situation  in  which  railroads  actively 
sought  to  discourage  rail  passengers  by 
poor  service,  infrequent  scheduling,  dirty 
equipment  and  positively  sorely  pultdic 
relations.  In  its  annual  report  for  1970, 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion stated  that  it  had  received  42  notices 
from  the  railroads  prc^xxing  the  discon- 
tinuance of  208  passenger  trains. 

It  was  against  this  background  and  in 
response  to  the  clear  need  for  service 
that  Congress  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  rail  passenger  pro- 
gram. Our  clear  intent  was  to  preserve 
and  expand  a  railroad  passenger  system 
for  now  and  for  the  future.  At  the  out- 
set, it  was  generally  conceded  that  in 
order  to  save  any  service  at  all,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  cutbacks  in  the 
existing  networit  of  passenger  trains. 
The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee's  report  envisioned 
a  "rational  reduction." 

Yet,  the  first  announcement  of  the 
basic  passenger  service  created  a  shock 
wave  among  Members  of  Congress  and  a 
great  many  persons  outside  of  Congress. 
The  decimation  of  the  existing  service 
was  anything  but  rational.  This  surely 
was  not  what  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  it  labored  long  and  hard  with  the 
legislation  which  established  this  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  Initial  basic  system 
annoimced  by  Secretary  Vcrfpe  was 
drawn  as  if  there  were  no  people  living 
west  of  the  Rockies.  I  was  absolutely 
astounded  at  tbe  shortsightedness  of 
that  decision  and  urged  that  Secretary  to 
include  a  line  linking  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  West  such  as  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, and  Seattle  to  each  other  and  to  the 
great  cities  of  the  Southwest. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road Passengers  were  among  the  many 
who  urged  the  Corporation  to  provide 
additional  intercity  train  service  to  the 
original  skeletcm  system.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  we  were  able  to 
overturn  that  basic  decision  and  gain  the 
new  routes  we  advocated. 

Yet,  even  with  these  new  routes,  the 
basic  problem  remained  unresolved. 
There  will  be  large  areas  of  the  country, 
and  substantial  numbers  of  people  in 
them,  who  are  now  to  be  deprived  of  all 
vestiges  of  railroad  passenger  service. 

This  great  leap  backward  Is  particu- 
larly evident  in  California.  For  years, 
the  Southern  Pacific  provided  passenger 
train  service  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
between  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and 
Los  Angeles.  This  train  was  well  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  as  the  San 
Joaquin  "Daylight." 

Back  in  1969,  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  was  asked  by  the 
railroad  to  permit  the  discontinuance  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Daylight.  The  Commis- 
sion refused  to  allow  the  service  to  be 
dr(HH>e(l  in  view  of  the  obvious  and  com- 
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peillns  public  need  for  the  service.  Hie 
Southern  Pacific  repeated  its  request  to 
discontinue  the  Daylight  again  in  1970 
but  as  of  the  end  of  April  1971,  the  trata 
was  still  providing  service  to  the  area 

But  on  May  1.  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger  Corporation  allowed  the  passen- 
ger  service  to  come  to  an  end,  an  actUm 
which  the  people  of  California,  through 
tiielr  Public  Utilities  Commission,  c«q- 
slstently  had  refused  to  permit.  Thus, 
ovemlj^t  the  people  of  San  Joaquin 
Valley  aiid  the  inland  counties  were  de- 
prived of  railroad  passenger  service. 

Mr.  President,  in  those  inland  coim- 
ties  of  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Meroed, 
Fresno,  King  and  Kem,  there  are  nearty 
one  and  a  half  million  people.  Many  of 
them  are  served  neither  by  bus  nor  air 
carrier.  What  are  people  in  this  poslticn 
to  do  if  no  other  public  transportation  is 
available?  Then  their  only  recourse  is 
the  automobile.  But  what  if  they  are  old 
or  infirm  and  cannot  drive  smy  distance? 
Or  if  they  do  not  own  a  car?  Those  wbo 
can  drive  will  do  so,  but  at  the  cost  of 
further  clogging  the  highways,  and  add- 
ing their  contribution  to  the  smog.  And, 
as  travel  increases,  as  all  trends  clearly 
indicate,  these  conditions  will  grow  worse 
and  worse.  As  matters  stand  now,  this 
will  be  Inevitable  because  we  have  elim- 
inated the  best  alternative  mass  mover 
of  people,  the  passenger  train. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
viewed the  development  which  bad 
occurred  and,  on  May  8,  1971,  stated  In 
its  report: 

It  was  contemplated  that  reduction  In  serv- 
ice incident  to  the  Ckirporatlon's  commenoe- 
ment  would  generate  some  level  of  objection 
In  the  areas  affected.  In  reality,  however,  the 
prospect  of  the  Corporation  beginning  serv- 
ice according  to  its  announced  plans  has 
brought  tremendous  criticism.  The  outcry 
hs«  been  mMiumental  and  there  Is  much 
merit  In  the  objection. 

One  cause  for  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Corporation's  plans  is  obviously  the  short 
time  afforded  the  organization  to  effect 
its  idans,  a  conclusion  confirmed  in  tbe 
committee  findings.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  act  is  badly  underfunded,  a  prob- 
lem which  is  a  root  cause  of  the  resulting 
wholesale  slashing  of  passenger  train 
service. 

Mr.  President,  if  Amtrak  is  to  fulfill  its 
purpose  of  modem,  efficient  intercity 
transportation  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  as  required  by  law,  it  is  obviously 
going  to  need  to  emphasize  service  rather 
than  Just  monesrmaking.  TTie  initial 
congressional  appropriation  for  Amtrak 
was  less  than  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  improving  roadbeds  for  one  Metro- 
liner  route.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  about  high-speed,  rapid,  rail 
service  in  this  country,  to  lure  back  the 
disgusted  rail  passenger  and  unclog  our 
roads  and  airports.  As  long  as  Amtnk 
is  forced  to  decide  which  routes  to  serve 
on  the  basis  of  quick  profitaUIity.  we  are 
never  going  to  make  railroads  a  real 
alternative  form  of  transportation.  If  «e 
were  to  spend  even  a  small  fraction  of  tbe 
millions  sought  for  the  S8T  on  tnily 
high  speed  rail  service  such  as  Japan's, 
we  would  move  more  people  tn  1  dxf  by 
rail  than  an  entire  fleet  of  SST's  would 
move  in  many  weeks. 
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The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
is  a  good  legislative  foundation  on  which 
to  rebuild  our  nationwide  train  system 
for  moving  people.  And  we  are  going  to 
need  the  mass  transportation  potentiality 
of  railroad  trains  If  future  transportation 
requirements  are  anywhere  near  the 
magnitude  now  belngr  foreeast. 

This  program  r«>re»ents  a  fresh  start 
in  the  area  of  transportatioD.  and  as 
such  affords  us  a  real  opportunity  t» 
weave  the  threads  of  an  adequate,  well- 
handled  rail  passenger  service  into  the 
fabric  of  a  compr^ensive  system  of 
nationwide  transportation  of  people.  I 
would  make  the  additional  point  that  the 
recent  railroad  strike  reflects  clearly  that 
tbe  laws  which  relate  to  the  railroad  in- 
dustry are  outmoded  and  ineffective.  In 
order  that  the  transportation  service  we 
are  trying  to  build  be  allowed  to  develop, 
there  must  be  a  redefinition  of  the  fair 
balance  between  labor  and  management 
so  that  the  public  interest  is  fairly  and 
objectively  served. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  reorient  the  meaning 
and  direction  of  our  budding  railway 
passenger  transportation  program  in  sev- 
eral s[)eciflc  ways.  First,  we  should  make 
maximum  funds  available  to  the  Am- 
trak Corporation  to  enable  it  to  fulfill 
the  original  goal  which  Congress  set  for 
It— the  creation  of  a  nationwide  netwoi^ 
of  fast,  comfortable,  and  reliable  trans- 
portation available  iat  all  who  wish  to 
use  it.  Second,  we  should  insure  that  the 
administrators  of  the  program  place 
maximum  emphasis  on  extending  serv- 
ice to  all  areas  in  need  of  rail  service  and 
in  a  way  that  will  lure  back  the  many 
passengers  who  have  given  up  the  train 
in  disgust  at  its  past  failin-es. 

Third,  as  the  program  is  continued,  its 
administrators  and  we  in  Congress  must 
strive  to  coordinate  rail  service  with 
other  modes  so  as  to  make  it  truly  an 
effective  component  of  a  nationwide 
comprehensive  transportation  network 
which  at  long  last  brings  some  order  Into 
the  chaotic  system  we  now  have.  We  must 
no  longer  allow  decisions  to  build  high- 
ways or  Edrports  or  subways  or  any  other 
mode  of  transportaticm  to  be  made  on  an 
is(dated  basis.  Finally,  in  order  to  make 
our  rail  passenger  transportation  struc- 
ture of  maximum  benefit,  the  labor  laws 
affecting  this  Industry  should  be  brought 
Into  balance  to  make  the  public  interest 
paramount. 


UNITED  STATES  BURNING  ITS  WAY 
TOWARD  FUEL  CRISIS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or   TXNNXaBKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSENTATTVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  that  my  coUeagiies  may  be- 
come as  alarmed  as  I  am  about  the  major 
crisis  facing  this  Nation  today.  I  wish  to 
|Qsert  In  the  Ricou  an  arUcle  appear- 
ing In  the  June  2  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor enutled  "U.a.  Burning  Its  Ways  To- 
ward Fuel  Crisis." 
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One  sentence  especially  strikes  me,  be- 
cause of  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation— ^I  quote: 

Tet  concern  and  urgency  has  begun.  It 
btUids — slowly. 

I  hope  the  hour  is  not  too  late  and  I 
urge  the  committees  to  get  on  with  the 
task  of  building  a  nati(mal  energy  poUcy. 

The  article  follows: 
U.S.  Bxjmttmo  Irs  Wat  Towabo  Pukl  Oaiara 
(By  Monty  Hoyt) 

Washington. — ^The  United  States  Is  In  the 
midst  of  a  steadily  worsening  energy  crisis. 
Experts  in  and  out  of  government  say  more 
brown-outs  and  fuel  shortages  lie  ahead. 

Although  abort-term,  stopgap  measures 
exist,  prospects  for  a  balanced,  long-term, 
overall  government  energy  policy  still  seem 
remote. 

The  American  people  now  consume  more 
oU  and  gas  than  the  nation  produces  do- 
mestically. Tbe  g^  has  to  be  filled  more  and 
more  by  foreign  imports. 

With  the  demand  for  oU  and  gas  expected 
to  double  in  the  next  16  years,  government 
officials  are  saying  the  energy  situation  will 
be  Increasingly  tight.  Many  see  the  early 
establishment  of  national  energy  goals  as 
imperative. 
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Hammering  out  a  long-term  policy,  bow- 
ever,  means  upsetting  a  network  of  special 
Interests,  deeply  entrenched  In  politics.  So 
vast  and  sensitive  a  project  is  not  lUcely  to 
be  taken  up  imtU  after  the  1972  presidential 
elections,  observers  say. 

Yet  concern  and  urgency  has  begun.  It 
builds — slowly. 

To  Impart  tbe  magnitude  of  the  growing 
crisis,  one  official  uses  an  analogy  compar- 
ing energy  consumption  to  a  more  recog- 
nisable form  of  home  delivery  : 

Picture,  he  says,  every  one  of  the  62  mil- 
lion families  In  this  country  receiving  9% 
gallons  of  milk.  7  gallons  of  cream,  46  pounds 
of  butter,  one-half  pint  of  orange  juice,  and 
one  gallon  of  skim  milk  every  day  of  the 
year. 

'  Now,  substitute  oil.  natxiral  gas.  ooal,  nu- 
clear energy,  and  bydropower  respectively 
for  the  dairy  products,  and  that's  the  propor- 
tion and  volume  of  energy  oonsiuned  by  the 
average  household. 

paowacTB  worn,  isss 

Double  the  dellvsry  order  for  ooal,  gas, 
and  oU  (bydropower  remaining  the  same  and 
nuclear  Jxunplng  mare  than  60  timon)  and 
that's  what  the  nation  oan  expect  for  1086, 
the  official  says. 

This  type  ot  txM  dMlvary  to  tbe  gas  burner, 
the  light  switch,  or  the  corner  fining  station 
■Bsumfa  that  the  quality  of  fuel  desired, 
which  meats  environmental  standards,  will 
always  be  available,  and  that  the  service  Is 
dependable  and  uninterruptible. 
'  Already,  however,  gas  oompanles  In  many 
areaa  have  had  to  turn  away  new  customers 
and  curtaU  supplies  to  some  "InterrupttMe" 
customers  because  of  the  growing  shortage 
of  natural  gas. 

As  for  oU,  the  U.S.  currently  Imports  2S 
percent  of  the  on  tt  oonaumes;  by  1986,  the 
Industry  predicts,  not  only  will  oU  consump- 
tion double,  but  82  percent  of  that  greater 
amount  will  have  to  be  imported.  One-flftb 
of  American  oU  needs  wUl  come  from  the 
Middle  Kaat  and  BMthem  Africa  by  1986, 
the  industry  says;  tbe  figure  today  Is  mlnls- 
c\ile. 

WaUmH    MBJASCK 

Fuel  produoers  point  to  an  Irony:  the  na- 
tion which  has  buUt  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  world  on  the  basis  of  Its  energy 
production  (estimated  at  one-third  of  pres- 
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ent  world  consumption)  wlU  have  to  lely  ao 
heavUy  on  foreign  sources  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  current  energy  gap,  notwithstanding, 
the  United  States  has  not  and  Is  not  likely 
to  run  short  of  Its  vast  natural  resources  for 
many  years.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  country 
has  88  bUUon  barrels  of  known  oU  reserves 
291  trillion  ouMc  feet  of  natural  gaa,  and  48 
peroent  of  the  woild's  known  coal  lesBryes 
locked  In  Its  mineral  wealth. 

However,  It^  question  of  having  enough 
money  to  explore  far  enough,  and  drUI  deeply 
enoucfh  to  unlock  tbeae  scarcer  and  scarcer 
treasures.  Then  they  must  be  brought  to 
market  and  used  In  a  form  that  Is  oonqnt- 
ible  with  new  environmental  goals. 

vox  nucxDiATX  irsx 

There's  a  vast  dlflerenM  between  fuel  re- 
sources on  one  hand  and  energy  actually  on 
tap  for  the  coitsumer  on  tbeother,  producers 
emphasize.  The  lead  time  for  bringing  any 
one  of  these  reaouroes  to  market  is  estimated 
at  three  to  seven  years. 

Reasons  are  legion  why  energy  supplies  are 
now  running  short : 

Oovemment  energy  policy  has  been  nonex- 
istent. RegvUation  of  various  fuels  jxilicles 
has  been  determined  by  48  governmental 
agencies  and  14  congressional  committees. 
The  decisions  of  these  disparate  groups  are 
often  at  cross  purposes  with  one  another — 
playing  havoc  with  any  overall  fuels  ap- 
proach. 

"We  have  the  resources,"  stated  Oen. 
Oeorge  A.  Unooln,  director  of  the  President's 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  (OEP) ,  In 
an  Interview.  "But  we  need  to  get  moving 
with  technology,  exploration,  and  develop- 
ment in  order  to  have  them  available. 

WHXK  LICRTS  OO  OtTT 

"The  energy  gap  is  not  as  dramatic  as  the 
environmental  crisis,  but  when  you  get  cold 
and  the  lights  go  out.  It  will  get  dramatic 
fast,"  General  Uncoln  said. 

Tbe  weUhead  price  for  interstate  natural 
gas  has  been  kept  artlflcally  low  for  more 
than  a  decade  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. This  has  stimulated  demand  for 
the  "Mr.  dean"  of  fuels,  while  at  the  same 
time  discouraging  exploration  and  drilling  of 
new  wells.  Beservee  have  dwindled  as  a  result. 

Che^  natural  gas  has  caused  utilities  and 
major  Industries  to  switch  to  gas-bumlng 
boilers,  depressing  the  domestic-coal  and 
residual -oil  markets. 

Air-poUutlon  codes  In  major  cities  have 
hastened  the  decline  of  coal  as  an  energy 
sotux^  and  increased  tbe  demand  for  low- 
sulfur  residual  oil. 

Low-residual  oil  prices  have  prompted 
American  producers  to  abandon  the  market 
Domestic  refiners  have  Improved  the  refining 
process  in  the  last  decades  to  the  point  that 
residual  oU  dropped  from  26  to  8  percent 
of  the  final  product.  Consequently.  Ameri- 
can consumers  have  turned  to  cheap  for- 
eign sources,  so  that  today  New  England  Im- 
ports 93  peroent  of  Its  residual  oil,  mostly 
from  Venezuela. 

Nuclear  power  plants  have  not  come  on 
like  gangbusters  as  had  been  predicted.  Sit- 
ing and  equipment  problems  as  weU  as  en- 
vironmental qualms  about  radiation  and 
thermal  poUutlon  have  been  major  causes 
of  delay. 

TIQHT    THXOnaH    ISTB 

"We  will  have  a  tight  energy  altuatlon 
through  1978  and  maybe  Uter  than  that," 
Oenssal  LIneoln  calculates.  He  warns  that 
tbe  abortaga  of  fuel  reaerves  and  adftod  en- 
vlronmantal  lequlrMnenta  for  k>w-sulfur 
fuels  will  oaoaa  **the  oosit  of  enargy  to  con- 
tinue to  go  up." 

"It  takes  UflM  to  educate  tba  people.  The 
govenuBiuit  can  move  only  so  fast  on  its 
own,"  tha  OKP  director  saya.  "We  need  pub- 
lic reaUaaUon  at  tbe  protdeias  in  order  t» 
move  forwant— and  that  Is  balng  devctoixd.* 
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Informing  the  public  about  the  growing 
energy  g&p,  moet  policymakers  h&ye  discov- 
ered. U  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 

OEFLXnON    J>KOCXSS 

"People  don't  think  of  energy  as  deplet- 
able,"  says  Oene  P.  Morrell,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Mineral  Resources  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  "They  need  to 
understand  that  energy  resources  can't  be 
regenerated.  Once  they  have  been  used, 
they're  gone." 

Experts  concluded  that  the  energy  crunch 
la  not  a  monetary  crisis,  but  a  widening  gap — 
at  least  for  some  years. 

Policymakers  argue  that  long-term  solu- 
tions lie  not  In  easy  stopgap  measures  such 
as  Increasing  oU  Imports,  but  In  formulat- 
ing national  goeds  and  promoting  new  tech- 
nology that  will  employ  all  available  re- 
sources to  their  fullest  advantage. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  POLICE  ASSOCIATION 
URGES  CONTROL  OF  GUNS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  time  to  read  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  Wednesday  about  hand 
pistols.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
we  finally  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  cannot  aCFord  to  have 
people  roaming  the  country  with  hand 
guns.  The  tragic  deaths  of  policemen  in 
recent  weeks  emphasizes  this  need.  If  we 
are  really  serious  about  stopping  mur- 
der— murder  of  police  and  murder  of 
other  citizens,  then  when  will  we  actually 
do  something  about  hand  gims?  It  is  easy 
to  regret  the  murder  of  police  and  others. 
It  is  not  that  difficult  to  begin  the  effort 
to  eliminate  such  tragedies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ark  Pistols  Indispensable? 

That  well-known  bleeding  heart  and  pro- 
fessional do-gooder,  Quinn  Tamm,  director  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  said  on  Memorial  Day  that  he  sees  no 
sense  or  reason  in  the  private  possession  of 
pistols.  Mr.  Tamm,  long  em  advocate  of  effec- 
tive federal  firearms  regtHatton  In  general, 
was  led  to  this  stringent  view  about  hand- 
guns In  particular  by  the  recent  rash  of  po- 
lice fatalities  by  gunfire.  A  pistol  Is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  for  the  murder  of  policemen; 
It  was,  for  example,  the  weajjon  employed  In 
the  recent  wanton  slaying  of  Officer  William 
L.  Slgmon  here  In  Washington.  Fifty-one 
police  officers  have  been  killed  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  so  far  this  year; 
80  per  cent  of  these  kUllngs  were  accom- 
plished by  guns— and  probably  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  them;  and 
the  weapon  In  nearly  every  case  was  a  hand- 
gun. 

Mr.  Tamm's  view  about  this  Is  entitled  to 
attention — In  Congress,  In  the  Department  of 
JuBtlee,  and  even  In  the  White  House.  He 
is  a  man  of  ripe  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment; and  if  his  concern  for  the  Hves  of  po- 
licemen seems  sentimental  to  some  of  the 
stronger-stomached  gun  lobbyists.  It  is  never- 
theless rooted  In  oonsclence  and  it  reflecte  an 
extremely  widespread  feeling  among  ordinary 
Americans.  The  community  tiae  a  clear  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  public  servants  to  whom 
It  looks  for  protection  against  criminals. 

What  Mr.  Tamm  proposes — cund  what  this 
newspaper  has  proposed  often  In  the  past — 
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Is  a  flat  proltlbltlon  on  the  sale  oi  handguns 
to  anyone  outalde  the  armed  services  and 
the  law  enforcement  agencies;  and  this  would 
mean,  of  course,  rigid  limitations  on  the 
manufacture  and  Importation  of  these  deadly 
weapons.  The  clear  corollcury  of  this  proposal 
Is  that  Individual  owners  of  handguns  would 
be  required  to  turn  them  In  to  the  govern- 
ment— with  appropriate  compensation,  of 
course — by  a  determined  date.  Exceptions 
could  be  made  for  collectors,  for  IndlvldueJs 
in  special  circumstances  where  need  for  a 
handgun  oould  be  demonstrated,  and  for  gun 
cluba  which  could  keep  handguns  on  their 
premises   for    target -shooting   purposes. 

It  might  be  useful  to  compile  a  sort  of  bal- 
ance sheet  In  an  effort  to  see  what  such  a 
draconlan  regulation  would  entail.  On  the 
minus  side,  one  must  acknowledge  that  It 
would  take  pistols  away  from  those  house- 
holders who  fancy  themselves  as  qualified  to 
shoot  It  out  with  armed  intruders  In  their 
homes.  These  warriors  would  still  have  at 
their  disposal,  however,  as  many  rifles,  carb- 
ines and  shotguns  as  they  desired — weapons 
more  formidable  for  defense  than  pistols,  al- 
though less  useful  to  criminals,  being  so  dif- 
ficult to  conceal  when  carried  along  for  the 
perpetration  of  a  robbery  or  an  assault. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  also  that  the  pro- 
posal would  deprive  "sportsmen"  of  the 
pleasure  of  target  shooting  with  pistols  (ex- 
cept at  licensed  clubs  or  shooting  ranges) 
and  that  It  would  keep  them  pUnklng  at  tin 
cans,  empty  bottles  and  other  random  targets 
(except  with  long  guns).  There  Is  no  sense 
pretending  that  these  are  not  hardships;  one 
can  only  suggest  to  those  asked  to  suffer 
them  that  they  are  less  grave  than  the  hard- 
ships suffered  by  the  widows  and  chUdren  of 
slain  policemen. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger,  one  can 
count,  apart  from  policemen  allowed  to  go 
on  living,  a  certain  number  of  children 
spared  because  their  baby  brothers  or  sis- 
ters were  unable  to  find  In  some  closet  or 
bureau  drawer  a  pistol  they  supposed  to 
be  unloaded:  a  certain  number  of  wives  or 
husbands  still  alive  because  in  a  moment  of 
anger  no  handgun  was  at  hand  to  settle  a 
family  quarrel;  a  certain  number  of  human 
beings  in  despondency  or  despair  granted  a 
reprieve  from  death  because  no  revolver  was 
available  to  make  suicide  simple;  a  certain 
number  of  merchants  and  bankers  and 
householders  and  other  decent  citizens  un- 
robbed  because  some  young  punks  wouldn't 
dare  to  attempt  what  was  obviously  beyond 
their  powers  without  the  help  of  a  handgun. 
Some  of  the  gun  lobbyists  may  think  it 
squeamish  to  worry  so  about  the  gun  toll.  It 
Is  true  that  only  a  little  more  than  20.000 
human  beings  are  shot  to  death  annually 
In  America  and  that  the  niunber  of  those  In- 
jured by  firearms  each  year  does  not  greatly 
exceed  200.000.  It  mounts  up.  however.  Ac- 
cording to  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark.  "Since  1900  guns  have  kUled  over 
800,000  persons  in  America  .  .  .  Total  cas- 
ualties from  civUian  gunfire  in  this  cen- 
tury exceed  our  military  casualties  In  all  the 
wars  from  the  Revolution  through  Vietnam." 
Moat  of  the  killing  and  maiming  has  been 
done  with  pistols.  Are  they  really  indispen- 
sable? 
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AGENCY  TO  SAVE  AMERICA  LACK- 
ING FUNDS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr,  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  everyone  is  talking  about  pollution 
cont"ol  and  suggesting  new  programs  to 
handle  this  problem,  it  is  encouraging 


to  be  reminded  of  the  work  that  was 
started  many  years  ago  and  still  con- 
tinues through  existing  agencies. 

One  of  these  agencies  is  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  is  now  facing  a  short- 
age of  funds  in  order  to  adequately  con- 
tinue many  of  its  programs. 

I  share  the  following  letter  from 
Harry  Major,  Minnesota  State  conserva- 
tionist, tmd  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Worthington  Globe  con- 
cerning the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
which  I  believe  very  aptly  describes  the 
current  situation : 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  24,  1971. 
Hon.  John  M.  Zwach, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zwach:  Attached  is  a  copy  of  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Worthington.  Min- 
nesota Olobe  which  comments  on  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  conserve  and  develop  our  soil  and  water 
and   related   resources. 

We   are  pleased   that   our  work  has  been 
able  to  attract  the  kind  of  public  attention 
and  support  demonstrated  by  the  remarks 
of  the  Worthington  Globe. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  M.  Major, 
State  Conservationist. 

Agknct    To    Save    America    Lacking    Funds 

An  official  of  the  new  ESivlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  advised  this  week  that 
his  commission  Is  both  in  action  and  anx- 
ious for  more  action  in  the  nation's  unfold- 
ing war  against  pollution.  Citizens  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  were  advised  by  EPA  regard- 
ing a  five-day-old  air  pollution  crisis  that, 
"If  we  bad  known  about  it  earlier  we'd  have 
had  a  Justice  Department  lawyer  down  there 
so  fast  It  would  make  your  head  swim." 

Governmental  machinery  to  combat  the 
air.  soil  and  water  pollution  which  threatens 
to  foul  the  continent  Is  under  construction. 
The  first  gears  are  beginning  to  turn.  The 
profound  and  universal  insistence  that 
"something  must  be  done"  is  receiving  re- 
sponse. 

Meanwhile — to  introduce  both  an  element 
of  irony  and  another  concern — the  nation  has 
been  advised  that  all  the  conditions  which 
created  the  Dust  Bowl  and  the  stifling  dirt 
blizzards  of  the  1930*s  are  again  coming  to- 
gether in  ominous  coincidence.  Through  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year  Texas  has  ex- 
perienced 22  dust  storms.  Dirt  is  beginning  to 
fill  ditches  and  to  drift  along  fence  lines  from 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  through  Kansas  and 
into  South  Dakota  A  great  part  of  the  win- 
ter wheat  crop  has  been  lost  to  drought. 

In  the  dust-fllled,  dry  winds  sweeping  the 
continent  Is  heard  the  waU,  "Something  must 
be  done  .  .  .  something  must  be  done  .  . 
Action  from  EPA?  A  new  national  program? 
Emergency  appropriations? 

The  note  of  Irony:  There  Is  an  existing  and 
highly-effective  agency  dedicated  to  conserva- 
tion and  experienced  in  the  battle  to  preserve 
natural  resources  which  is  prepared  to  pursue 
Its  urgent  task  but  which  continues  to  be 
restrained  and  hamstrung  by  Inadequate  ap- 
propriations. 

The  agency  Is  the  U.S.  Sol!  Conservation 
Service  which,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
beleaguered  Department  at  Agriculture,  has 
been  pulling  its  belt  tighter  year  by  year. 
Since  1967  the  SCS  work  force  has  been  re- 
duced 10  per  cent.  All  the  while  the  remain- 
ing SCS  staff,  the  most  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  conservation  wor*  fwce  In  the 
nation,  has  listened  with  dismay  and  frustra- 
tion as  the  clamor  has  mounted  for  meaning- 
ful efforts  to  preserve  and  restore  the  natural 
environment. 
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The  achievements  of  the  SCS  through 
three  decades  have  been  monumental.  (To 
cite  a  single  example:  every  inch  of  the  top- 
soil  of  Nobles  county  has  been  mapped.  This 
chore,  at  once  tiny  and  enormous,  was  the 
necessary  first  step  In  governing  and  con- 
trolling a  part  of  the  pollution  which  threat- 
ens man  and  beast  and  the  earth  they  in- 
habit. Through  vast  areas  this  mapping  has 
not  been  done.  In  some  areas  it  may  be  too 
late.) 

Ttu-ougb  long  years  before  the  nation  gen- 
erally was  concerned,  SCS  was  concerned  for 
what  was  happening  to  America's  land,  air 
and  water.  It  sounded  alarms  which  went 
unheeded.  And  it  suffered  continuing  set- 
backs in  its  quest  for  funding. 

The  cadre  and  skeletal  machinery  which 
SCS  has  brought  together  and  which  could 
could  be  mobilized  for  swift  and  meaningful 
efforts  to  conserve  and  preserve  the  envi- 
ronment Is  suggested  by  a  partial  listing  of  Its 
branches  and  divisions: 

Watershed  plaiming;  watershed  opera- 
tions; resource  development;  engineering- 
hydrology  branch,  design  branch,  water  sup- 
ply forecasting  branch,  construction,  irriga- 
tion, sedimentation  geology,  groundwater 
geology;  plant  science  division — agronomy, 
range  conservation,  biology,  woodland  con- 
servation; soil  survey  operations,  soil  survey 
classification  and  correlation. 

The  need  Is  for  expanded  funding. 

Prom  its  beginning.  SCS  was  given  stag- 
gering challenges:  "Stop  the  dust  storms; 
don't  let  them  recur,"  as  an  example.  It  was 
akin  to  challenging,  "Put  men  on  the  moon." 
The  problem  was  (and  Is)  there  has  never 
been  funding  which  even  approaches  the 
funds  lavished  on  the  moonshot  and  space 
programs. 

Now  the  Dust  Bowl  stirs  again.  Pollution 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us  all. 

The  directors  and  technicians  of  SCS  know 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Their  need  is  funds 
and  persormel — plus  some  sharpened  den- 
tures for  existing  laws. 

All  who  are  concerned  with  preserving  the 
environment  should  lend  suppK)rt  to  the  per- 
ennially forlorn  effort  to  SCS  and  TJSDA  to 
receive  significantly  Incresed  appropriations. 
In  the  order  of  priorities.  SCS  has  an  urgency 
greater  than  aircraft  carriers,  commerlcal  air- 
liners or  moon  walks. 

SCS  Is  a  great  part  of  what  the  battle  to 
preseri-e  America — land,  air  and  water — is  all 
about. 


TWO  FRONT  RETREAT?  A 
COLUMNIST'S  VIEW 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  sentiment  of  isolationism  in  the 
United  States  is  tin  alarming  one.  If  it 
were  simply  a  matter  of  cutting  back  on 
our  foreign  entanglements,  this  would 
be  a  positive  development.  But,  given  the 
fact  of  Communist  expansionism,  it  is 
instead  a  most  dangerous  course. 

The  consequences  of  America's  abdi- 
cation of  her  role  as  world  leader  are 
potentially  disastrous.  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  according  to  the  scientists,  and 
we  can  see  a  similar  phenomenon  in 
world  power  politics.  In  every  country 
where  we  allow  our  influence  to  wane, 
some  other  power  Is  going  to  fill  that 
vacuum.  It  takes  very  little  analysis  to 
figure  out  what  power  that  is  usuaJly  go- 
ing to  be. 

A  recent  article  by  nationally  syndl- 
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cated  Columnist  Holmes  Alexander, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  20  issue  of 
the  Vidette-Messenger  in  Valparaiso, 
Ind..  presents  this  neoisolationist  trend 
in  a  most  enlightened  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everything  Mr. 
Alexander  has  said  in  this  column;  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  want  to  be  quite  ajs  pes- 
simistic as  he.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating,  thought-provoking  articles  I 
have  read  on  the  subject  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Nationai.  Scene 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washinoton,  D.C. — Two  front  wars  are 
very  bad,  but  what  about  two  front  retreats? 

If  a  two-front  war  Is  a  winning  one  (as  in 
1941-45) ,  It  has  some  redeeming  feature.  The 
same  can  be  said  about  a  retreat  which  is 
orderly  and  strategic  (like  the  one  before 
Napoleon,  so  movingly  depicted  by  Tolstoy). 

But  what  if  the  war  has  gone  badly  on  both 
fronts,  and  what  if  the  double  retreat  has 
been  caused  by  internal  political  collapse?  In 
those  instances,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  be  alarmed  about. 

Well,  with  troops  In  Asia  and  troops  in 
Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  two- 
front  war  in  which  we  have  tried  to  defend 
ourselves  against  World  Communism. 

TWO    KINDS    or   WITHDRAWALS 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  calls  for  withdrawal  of  virtu- 
ally all  ground  troops  from  Vietnam.  And 
very  recently,  although  it's  been  forecaist  for 
some  time,  the  Mansfield  Doctrine  has  called 
for  a  massive  troop  withdrawal  from  West 
Europe. 

To  be  melodramatic  about  it  (Justifiably.  I 
believe),  the  tide  of  American  dominance  In 
world  affairs  has  so  markedly  turned  that 
historians  may  well  decide  to  give  it  an  ap- 
proximate date,  the  sim:mier  of  1971. 

Until  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Majority 
Leader,  submitted  the  draft  extension 
amendment  which  embodies  the  Mansfield 
Doctrine,  only  half  of  the  historic  fallback 
was  in  progress.  That,  of  course,  was  the 
fallback  from  Asia,  which  Ironically  repre- 
sents the  Republican  liquidation  of  an  em- 
pire that  was  founded  by  Republicans. 

We  rightly  attributed  the  wars  In  Korea 
and  Vietnam  to  Democratic  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Johnson,  but  we  must  constantly 
remind  ourselves  that  Republican  Presidents 
Introduced  us  to  the  "manifest  destiny"  of 
adventuring  in  the  Pacific. 

PTnu;HAsiNG  or  alaska 

It  was  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  William 
Seward,  who  did  the  purchasing  of  Alaska 
from  Russia.  Presidents  McKlnley  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  such  Republican  statesmen  as 
Hay,  Taft  and  Beverldge,  such  Republican 
Caesarite  figures  as  Mahan  and  MacArthur 
are  the  reason  we  got  Involved  in  islands  and 
archipelagos  to  the  west  of  California. 

Europe,  through  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Pranklln  Roosevelt,  has  always  been  a  Dem- 
ocrat party  show.  There  was  no  idea  of  im- 
perial conquest  in  Europe,  no  new  states 
like  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  nor  possessions  like 
the  Phillipplnes,  Guam.  Midway  and  Sa- 
moa, which  the  Republicans  fetched  \is  in 
the    Pacific. 

But  it's  an  op>en  question  of  whether  the 
Democrat-led  European  wars  and  the  Wil- 
son-FDR pitch  to  eetablish  a  World  Oovern- 
ment  wasnt  a  larger  exercise  In  arrogance 
than  what  the  OOP  started  in  the  area  of 
Asia. 

MORE    IN     PARTY'S    TRADITION 

Fittingly  and  sadly  Richard  Nixon  (R.) 
now  finds  it  his  lot  to  quit  on  a  movement 
of  conquest  which  was  commenced  by  other 
Republicans  in  another  era.  He  was  more 
in  his  party's  tradition  when,  back  In  19S4, 
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he  wanted  us  to  become  the  partner  in 
France's  Imperial  design  and  to  keep  Indo- 
china pinned  down  under  colonial  rule.  The- 
odore Roosevelt  and  Douglas  MacArthur 
would  have  i^>proved. 

Fitting  also,  and  Just  as  sad,  is  the  role 
of  Mike  Mansfield  (O.)  In  signaling  the  be- 
ginning of  otir  end  as  a  power  in  Europe.  I 
grant  that  Mansfield  doesn't  put  it  that  way. 

The  Mansfield  Doctrine  would  require  us 
to  withdraw  150,000  American  troops  from 
Europe  and  to  leave  150.000  there.  But  it  is 
the  directional  trend  that  counts. 

TANKS  ARE   COMING    HOME 

The  Tanks  are  coming  home.  And  the  rea- 
son tar  withdrawal  also  counts.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  stay  in  Europe.  We're  broke.  The  big- 
spending  Democrats  have  wrecked  us. 

Losing  wars  and  beating  retreats  are  not 
in  the  American  style.  It  Is  Just  as  well  for 
the  two  parties  to  share  the  blame  for  over- 
expanslon.  A  severe  contraction  of  o\ir  world 
responsibilities  is  now  in  order.  A  far  more 
candid  reliance  on  our  nuclear  weapons  must 
accompany  the  puUback  of  troops  and  in- 
fluence. 

Where  there  has  been  two-party  blame, 
there  must  now  be  all -party  remedy. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DEBRA 
ANN  McCOOL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JKRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
was  poignantly  reminded  of  the  immense 
destructive  capacity  of  cancer.  Miss 
Debra  Ann  McCool,  an  18-year-old  col- 
lege student  of  194  Fairway  Avenue,  Bel- 
leville, NJ.,  died  May  19  of  leukemia. 
Her  death  marked  the  end  of  another 
productive  yoimg  life.  Her  vibrance  and 
optimism  radiated  to  all  who  knew  her. 
The  following  poems  written  by  Debra 
are  perhaps  best  indicative  of  her  youth- 
ful yet  compassionate  spirit  which  i>er- 
meates  many  young  people: 

I  Am 

(By  Debra  Ann  McCool) 

Perhaps  it  is  euphoria  I  long  for  here,  but 
fear  not.  I  am  not  avaricious.  I  waot  only  for 
another  day. 

Two  years  and  today  have  been  governed 
not  by  mine  ovni  self,  but  by  an  alien  na- 
ttire  .  .  .  alien,  and  yet  an  essential  part  to 
my  existence.  I  am  categorized  as  terminal, 
but  for  today,  I  reap  the  fruitful  harvest  of 
remission. 

I  have  received  the  moet  precious  gifts  one 
experiences.  I  have  fallen  from  the  cliff  and 
grasped  a  branch  before  hitting  ground.  The 
Almighty,  the  Compassionate,  and  the  Merci- 
ful has,  for  the  present,  lifted  the  shroud 
from  me.  I  have  been  chosen  to  continue 
along  the  path  and  take  from  his  garden  all 
I  desire. 

In  medical  circles  I  am  an  enigma.  I  scorn 
their  proi^eciee.  I  shall  outlive  them  all  I 

Where  shall  I  go  from  here?  What  shall  I 
become?  Who  will  confront  me?  I  worry 
not  .  . .  "For  He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my 
course,  directs  my  sail." 

Speech  Dex^vered  at  the  78ro  Annttal  Com- 
mencement or  BELXxvn.i.x  High  School, 
BELLEnLtx  Municipal  Staoixtm,  Jxm  16, 
1970. 

(By  Debra  Ann  MoCool) 
There  have  been  occasions  In  my  life  a/t 

which    times   my   Strongest   emotions   have 

been   far   beyond    the   functions   of   words. 

ThiM  Is  such  a  time. 
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I  would  lUce  to  take  a  few  momenta  of 
tbia  oeremoiiy  to  expren  mj  gratlttide  and 
appreciation  to  you  aU. 

Each  of  you  here  now,  fellow  atutfanta, 
faculty,  relatlvea  and  friends,  have  sliared 
in  making  my  being  hare  poaaibla. 

I  will  cheriab  alwaya  your  countle«  gea- 
turea  of  love.  I  hare  been  deeply  touched  by 
aU  of  you  In  ao  many  waya  and  I  hope 
that  one  day.  I  wlU  be  In  a  pcaltlon  to 
somehow  repay  you. 

With      my     deepest     appreciation  ...  1 

t.h^nV  you. 

Let  me  applaud  President  Nixon  In 
his  persona]  commitment  to  an  Intensive 
battle  against  cancer.  Hopefully,  the 
program's  success  will  save  these  young 
lives  so  that  they  may  become  valuable 
contributors  to  the  welfare  of  society 


ABM  AND  SALT  NEGOTIATIONS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   B017TH   CAaOUKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
higWy  regarded  William  S.  White,  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist,  has  writ- 
ten an  artiele  on  the  anti -ballistic  mis- 
sile and  strategic  arms  limitation  talk 
negotiations.  This  column  appeared  in 
the  May  25.  1971,  issue  of  The  Columbia 
Record  newspaper,  at  Columbia,  S  C 

The  thrust  of  his  article  Is  that  the 
ABM  was  the  key  to  the  recent  and  im- 
portant turn  of  events  at  the  SALT  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  titled  "ABM  Was 
Key  To  Breaking  the  SALT  Logjam"  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ABM    W*8    K»T    To    BBAKiNa    thb    SALT 
Locjam 

(By  WUllam  S.  White) 
Washincton. — There  la  both  a  good  deal 
less  and  a  good  deal  more  than  meets  the 
eye  in  President  Nixon's  widely  trumpeted 
announcement  of  a  "major  step  in  breaking 
the  stalemate  on  nuclear  arms  talks"  with 
the  SoTlet  Union. 

As  to  the  nrat  point,  what  has  really  been 
agreed  to  Is  only  a  somewhat  ambiguous  be- 
ginning of  negottations  toward  a  possible 
end  that  can  have  no  effect  on  the  existing 
reality  that  the  Russians  may  weU  have  al- 
ready ouutrlpped  us  in  the  weapons  at  ulti- 
mate horror  and  are  still  working  at  the 
job. 

Putting  the  thing  In  its  most  rosy  possible 
light,  the  President's  statement— which  con- 
eodee  that  any  concrete  deal  actually  limit- 
ing strategic  arms  is  a  very  long  way  down 
the  road— should  be  read  by  the  country 
and  Its  allies  with  the  gi«ateat  of  reaerve. 

Thus  prociamatlone  such  as  that  of  the 
House  EepuWloan  leader.  Sep.  Oerald  Pord 
of  Michigan,  that  all  this  Is  clearly  "one  of 
the  most  significant  breakthroughs  for  peace 
In  modern  times."  are.  to  put  It  charitably 
among  the  overstatemenu  of  modem  times'. 

StUl.  evan  a  creeping  progress  toward  hon- 
est dtaarmament  is  not  to  b«  sneered  at  by 
rational  men.  And  this  the  Administration 
can  rightly  clam:  even  though  In  hU  under- 
standable enthusiasm  the  President  let  him- 
self get  carried  pretty  far  by  hia  rhetoric. 

Por  what  la  much  more  significant  than 
the  somewhat  debaUble  subsUntive  value  of 
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the  achievement  of  an  undeivtandlng  with 
the  Russians  to  begin  to  talk  sertourty  upon 
SALT  (strategic  arms  llmlUtlon)  Is,  simply, 
the  flat  vindication  here  offered  of  the  «■- 
san«lal  wisdom  of  the  Admlaiatrwtlon's  long- 
term  general  strategy  in  this  affair. 

Hie  haart  of  that  atxategy  hu  been  to 
present  the  Soviet  Union  with  proof  poaltlve 
In  advance,  that  we  did  not  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  talk  ftx»m  any  position  of  deliberate 
weakness.  "ITie  tangible  token  of  thla  strat- 
egy. In  turn,  has  been  the  Prealdent's  reso- 
lute and  flnaUy  suooasaful  demand  for  the 
creation  of  an  anttbaUlatlc  mtasUe  system. 

This  system  he  was  at  laat  aUe  to  bring 
through  a  reluctant  Senate  only  last  sum- 
mer—and only  by  a  margin  at  two  votes. 
TUe  long  and  short  of  It  Is  that  without 
having  ABM  in  his  pocket,  he  could  never 
have  got  the  Russians  to  the  point  of  agree- 
ing to  talk  ot  anytlilng  beyond  sheer  gob- 
bled egook. 

It  is  inatructlve  to  reoaU  that  Mr.  Ntxon 
himself  made  predaely  thla  point  again  and 
again  in  the  long  Senate  debate  over  ABM 
CMve  me  ABM.  he  said  to  the  dovea  in  sub- 
•tanoe,  and  I  shall  have  some  bargaining 
chip  for  the  great  dlaarmament  for  which 
all  of  you  are  ao  loudly  crying  out. 

The  doves  retorted  that  this  was  nonsense- 
that  the  only  poaslble  way  to  get  going  was 
for  tkhe  United  States  to  begin  to  disarm 
Itself  unilaterally,  whatever  the  RuasUns 
might  do,  and  then  the  Russians  would  see 
that  we  were  good  fellows  and  would  imme- 
diately follow  suit. 

So  It  is  that  however  modest  may  be  the 
forward  step  now  taken  there  would  have 
been  no  step  at  all  without  ABM. 

The  bipartisan  Senate  supporters  of  the 
President  wiU  not  mlas  the  meaning  of  this 
reaUty  when  they  begin  the  debate  upon  the 
military  budget,  which  la  likely  to  occupy 
many  we^s.  ' 

T^or  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  certain 
euphoria  helpful  to  the  budgetslashers  is 
going  to  be  at  work  In  the  country  generally 
following  upon  the  new  agreement  with  the 
Russians.  And  thU  oan  be  fought  success- 
fully only  If  the  pro-preparedness  Senators 
go  back  to  the  record  to  show  who  was  right 
and  who  was  wrong  last  year  on  ABM. 

In  this,  they  ought  not  to  have  much 
trouble.  They  wUl  only  have  to  quote  such 
Democratic  presidential  aaplraUons  and  ve- 
hemenUy  antl-ABM  men  as  Sena.  Herbert  H 
Humphrey.  George  McOovern  and  Edmund 
Muskle.  They  might  also  cite  the  apparently 
noncandldate  who  is  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
and  the  nonstop  pacifist  who  Is  Sen  J  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas. 

"As  a  bargaining  lever  for  disarmament  " 
said  Pulbrlght,  "the  ABM  Is  likely  to  be  as 
effectively  as  gasoline  ahot  through  a  fire 
hose." 


PRODUCTIVITY  IN  AMERICA 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  Mi- 
Speaker,  many  of  the  recent  debates  and 
discussions  about  our  current  "mini-re- 
cession" have  been  conoemed  with  the 
subject  of  "productlTl^."  One  maxim 
often  repeated  is  that,  to  check  Inflation 
In  prices  and  wages  In  a  full-employment 
economy,  there  must  be  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, so  that  growth  in  the  gross  na- 
ttonal  product  Is  real  growth,  which  does 
not  have  to  be  discounted  by  correspond- 
ing Inflation.  Yet.  often  when  Increased 
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productivity  Is  prescribed.  It  \b  with  a 
focus  cm  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the 
economy.  Perhaps  we  have  not  suffl- 
denOy  addressed  the  related  quesUon  of 
productivity  In  what  has  been  called 
the  "services-government,"  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Recently,  the  President's  revenue- 
sharing  prtHX>sals  have  occasioned  jour- 
nalistic Inquiries  on  the  subject  of  effi- 
ciency In  local  and  State  government 
services.  It  Is  strongly  Implied  In  some  of 
these  articles  that— notwithstanding  the 
exigencies  of  a  dim<ni.gV|<ng  tax  base— 
the  fiscal  problems  of  many  local  and 
State  governments  are  the  result  of  poor 
management  practices,  excessive  admin- 
istrative manpower  and  the  lack  of  rou- 
tine cost-feaslblllty  determinations.  If, 
for  the  purposes  of  discussion,  local  and 
State  taxes  could  be  considered  payment 
for  a  service,  we  might  justifiably  ask 
if  the  Inflation  in  these  taxes  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
ductivity studies  which  a  product  manu- 
facturer routinely  undertakes  when  he 
finds  that  he  Is  no  longer  competlve  in 
his  market. 

I  point  up  this  question  of  productiv- 
ity In  the  services-government  sector  of 
the  economy  by  way  of  introduction  to 
an  excellent  speech  on  this  topic  given 
by  Mr.  Pred  J.  Borch.  chairman  of  the 
board.  General  Electric  Co..  to  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
July  8.  1970.  Mr.  Borchs  speech  was 
brought  to  my  attenUon  during  a  recent 
trip  to  my  district,  and  I  found  it  to  be 
a  cogent  analysis  of  the  question  of  pro- 
ducUvlty  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
The  intervening  period  since  Mr.  Borch 
made  his  presentation  has  In  no  way 
diminished  its  Impact.  I  would  therefore 
like  to  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
STATMfwrr  or  Prsd  J.  Borch,  Craixman  or 
THi  Board,  OsmRAL  Electric  Co.,  BEroim 
THE    Jomr    Economic    CoKMrrrEE,    Con- 

GREBS  of  the   UkITED   STATES 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 

My  name  is  Pred  J.  Borch,  and  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  here  at  your  in- 
vlUUon  today  to  participate  In  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  hearings  on  the  1970 
mid-year  review  of  the  economy. 

Now,  as  so  often  happens  In  a  nation's  his- 
tory, we  are  tugged  in  opposite  directions. 
Both  economists,  and  our  economic  Indica- 
tors, disagree  as  to  what  our  course  should  be. 
I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  what  role 
productivity,  prices,  wages  and  proflta  play 
on  public  policy.  Since  most  of  the  action  in 
this  area  for  the  last  couple  of  years  has  had 
its  origin  In  the  need  to  bring  Inflation  under 
control,  I  win  begin  there.  But,  with  the  In- 
dulgence of  this  Committee,  I  woiild  like  to 
go  on  to  a  subject  of  considerable  concern 
to  nie — the  need  to  bring  our  productivity  up 
to  the  sternest  and  best  requirements  of  the 
1970'8— just  ahead. 

The  Administration  has  been  trying  to 
bring  back  under  control  an  inflation  that 
had  its  origins  In  the  guna  uid  butter  phi- 
losophy that  acoompanlad  tha  Vietnam  build- 
up, through  flacal  and  monetaxy  measures 
dealgncd  to  daiB|»en  demand  and  oool  the 
economy.  The  dlstortlooa  resulting  from  the 
InflaUon  have  becama  dfsaply  rooted  and  tha 
measures  required  to  correct  them  will,  un- 
derstandably, take  time  to  become  effective. 
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fm  the  year  19T0,  having  bean  committed  to 
guch  a  piogrmm.  the  govemmanrs  proper 
oourse.  in  our  opinion,  la  to  fMlow  tbroiigb 
with  Its  existing  programa.^ 

By  this,  we  mean  govemmant  fiscal  and 
monetary  programs  that  avoid  deficit  financ- 
ing, and  provide  modest  monetary  expansion. 

Por  the  longer  term  beyond  1970.  however. 
ee  believe  that  the  character  of  the  economy 
uuj  the  attltudea  of  the  American  publlo 
■re  ^'h^nging  In  snch  a  way  that  puMlc  pol- 
icies should  be  xuad  to  better  meet  the  ao- 
oeleratlng  needs  of  people,  to  enlarge  the  pool 
of  skills,  to  ralae  productivity,  and  to  Innreawe 
our  real  national  output. 

I  would  like  to  examine  with  you,  very 
briefly,  this  morning  three  reasons  for  this: 

I.  The  nation's  commitment  to  higher 
levels  of  employment. 

n.  The  higher  expectations  of  people,  and 

m.  A  fundamental  shift  In  oiu'  economy 
from  the  Induatry-agrlciiltural  sectors,  to  the 
services-producing  and  government  sectors. 

I 

First,  the  nation  is  committed  to  ever 
higher  levels  of  employment,  but  we  still 
have  not  learned  how  to  achieve  this  goal 
without  excessive  inflation.* 

I  assume  that  your  Committee  will  be 
examining  the  relationship  between  mone- 
tary fiscal  policies  and  current  levels  of  em- 
ployment. But  from  where  I  sit  I  should 
point  out  that  some  rise  in  the  unemploy- 
ment Index  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
past  rises  In  unit  labor  costs,  as  employers 
struggle  to  keep  costs  under  control. 

Another  part  of  the  rise  in  the  Index  has 
been  sparked  by  the  re-entry  Into  the  labor 
force  of  women  looking  for  jobs  desired  to 
supplement  the  family  Income  which  has 
been  hit  by  inflation. 

Another  very  significant  factor  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  cutbacks  in  spending  for  space 
and  defense  as  we  face  the  problem  of  those 
leaving  the  armed  forces,  or  laid  off  In  defense 
production.' 

In  General  Electric,  for  example,  our  total 
employment  in  defense-related  products 
(aerospace  and  aircraft  engines)  peaked  In 
June  1969,  the  same  period  in  which  total 
employment  for  the  Company  peaked.  Be- 
tween then  and  last  March  ("70)  the  decline 
In  our  total  defense  employment  has  ac- 
counted for  10.000  of  the  13,000  reduction 
in  jobs  across  the  whole  Company. 

As  we  get  back  hopefully  toward  the  end 
of  this  year  to  a  resumption  of  real  growth 
in  the  economy,  with  a  lesser  rate  of  Infla- 


'  Beginning  In  1966,  until  enactment  In 
1968,  I  endorsed  the  Idea  of  a  tax  Increase, 
u  being  needed  to  stem  Inflation — even 
though,  short-term,  it  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  consumer  businesses.  This  was 
consistent  with  the  views  taken  at  that  time 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  In  their 
Annual  Reports  of  1966-1968. 

'Even  the  deflnltlon  of  what  we  mean  by 
"high  levels  of  employment"  has  become  a 
moving  target.  Back  in  the  expansionary  days 
of  the  early  1960's  a  6%  unemployment  rate 
would  have  been  regarded  as  reasonable  prog- 
ress toward  the  4%  "interim  target"  set  by 
tbe  Kennedy  Administration.  Now  a  5%  un- 
employment rate  is  regarded  by  some  as  an 
excessive  price  to  pay  for  dealing  with  In- 
flation. 

'Defense  Secretary  Laird,  In  a  recent 
speech,  said  that  defense  spending  In  the 
next  fiscal  year  would  be  out  ba<A  to  7% 
of  QNP — the  smallest  percentage  in  20  years. 
Employment  in  the  Defense  Department  mU- 
itary -civilian)  would  be  reduced  by  680,000 
fcotn  fiscal  year  YMH  to  1971;  with  a  reduction 
in  the  workforce  required  for  dafenao  pro- 
duction of  another  800.000 — down  to  6%  of 
the  Ubor  force  from  8  in  1969.  Evan  with- 
out counting  tbe  cutbacks  In  our  space  pio- 
Bmns.  thU  wUl  involve  more  than  3  mUUon 
men  and  women  In  the  next  two  years. 
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Uon,  we  should  see  tbe  employment  index 
veepond. 

n 

In  addition  to  the  commitment  to  keep 
emjdoyment  at  high  levtia — a  second  major 
reason  for  tbe  changing  otiaracter  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  are  the  higher  expectations  of  our 
people.  These  tend  to  Change  and  expand 
with  the  ability  to  serve  them.  In  our  Ameri- 
can society,  attainable  goals  have  a  way  of 
becoming  imperatives. 

Aa  we  look  to  the  70*8,  there  Is  an  \irgent 
need  for  more  output  than  we  have  learned 
how  to  produce.  Needs  preaented  by  our  In- 
tematlonal  ddlgatlons.  the  problems  of  our 
cities,  the  problems  of  our  physical  environ- 
ment— all  will  press  heavily  on  and  substan- 
tially Influence  the  nature  of  the  output  of 
the  70*s. 

Hence  It  Is  essential  that  we  get  that  out- 
put without  excessive  Inflation. 

But  th««  are  disturbing  trends  working 
against  this  objective. 

in 

One  consequence  of  tbe  shift  in  social  ex- 
peotatlona  and  consumer  demand  leada  me 
to  my  third  point — that  is  the  growth  In  tbe 
eervlces -government  aeetor  of  our  economy: 
wMoti  by  1967  had  Increased  to  66%  of  the 
working  population,  versua  Industry  at  39%, 
and  agriculture  at  5%.* 

The  significance  of  this  change  in  our 
economy  is  that  It  represents  a  shift  al  con- 
sumer demand  and  employment  from  work 
areas  which  have  had  a  record  of  relatively 
high  Increases  In  productivity  per-person 
per-year  to  others  whM«  the  Increases  In 
productivity  per-person  have  been  very  much 
lower — as  in  the  very  fast-growing  state  and 
local  government  sector. 

An  example  of  the  growing  differential  in 
productivity  between  the  manuf  Eicturlng  sec- 
tor and  the  services  sector,  and  Its  effect  on 
ooat-of-living.  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  two  years  durable  goods  prices  have 
increased  about  7.2%,  while  medical  care  has 
gone  up  about  13% — an  average  of  about 
3.6%  per  year  In  durable  goods  prices  versus 
6.5%  for  medical.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
struction labor  costs  had  Increased  9.1%,  on 
an  average  annual  basis;  while  state  and 
local  taxes  had  increased  16.2%  per  year. 

Increases  in  price  levels  in  the  services 
sector  have  a  double-barrelled  effect.  The 
manufacturing  sector,  under  the  whiplash 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  competition,  is 
forced  to,  and  does,  improve  productivity. 
But  incieaaee  in  the  ooet-of-Uvlng  generated 
by  the  ser  vices -govwnment  aeetor  create 
preasxirea  for  continually  higher  salaries  and 
wages  in  tha  manufacturing  sector.  The  lack 
of  productivity  Improvements  in  services  Is 
thus.  In  a  sense,  fcdded  back  Into  manufac- 
turing costs,  contributing  further  to  the 
overall  problem  of  Inflation. 

Economists  refer  to  the  type  of  Inflation  we 
are  currently  experiencing  as  'cost-push". 
However,  It  might  be  more  accivate  to  de- 
scribe what  is  currently  taking  place  as — 
"coat-push"  inflaticm  In  the  aggregate,  with 
"demand-pull"  from  those  areas  in  which 
needs  are  not  really  postponable — medicine, 
education,  garbage  collection,  utilities,  etc. — 
being  folded  Into  manufaetunng  eosta  at  tbe 
bargaining  table.* 

A  particularly  troublesotne  effect  of  this 
fundamental  shift  In  our  economy  from  ag- 
riculture and  manufacturing  to  services  is 
tha  unfavorable  leverage  It  exerts  upon  cur 
world  trade  and  Investment  and  our  overall 
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balance  of  paymenta.  Aa  we  have  already 
observed  the  cost  of  services  and  government 
functions  is  the  moat  rapidly  rising  element 
in  our  ooet-of -living,  and  aa  such  powerfully 
Milarges  tbe  already  unfavorable  wage  and 
tax  differentlala  which  exist  between  Ameri- 
can and  off-ahore  producers  competing  in 
both  Intematlanal  and  domestic  markets.* 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  growth  in  the 
aervloee-government  sector  will  not  compen- 
sate because  we  cant  export  tbe  output  of 
this  sector  to  pay  for  an  ever-increealng 
stream  of  manufacturing  In^xirts  as  reflected 
In  our  international  balance  of  paymenta. 

VS.  maniifacturera  have  endeavored  to 
counter  these  farces  with  sitiaatantial  invest- 
ments In  autaooatloo  and  product  derelop- 
ment  programa.  With  their  resources  thus 
committed,  they  have  two  major  choloes: 

<1)  to  respond  to  cost-push  InflatloD  by 
mniriwg  Btiii  mt«nt.>nn>i  capital  Investments 
domestically,  directed  toward  cost  reductions 
and  Improved  manufacturing  yields:  or  <2) 
to  build  or  buy  manufacturing  facllltiea  off- 
shore. Hence  we  have  the  anomaly  In  the 
UjS.  at  a  sustained  high  level  of  capital  in- 
vestment In  tbe  face  of  both  mounting  idle 
manufacturing  capacity  and  unprecedented 
money  oosta. 

With  the  manufacturing  sector  accounting 
for  a  rapidly  diminishing  fraction  of  our 
total  employment  and  output,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  "compensate"  In  this 
way  for  the  rapidly  spiralling  costs  in  serv- 
ices and  government,  with  further  Invest- 
ments in  manufacturing  automation. 

Once  the  problem  is  stated  In  this  form, 
you  can  perhaps  understand  why  business- 
men — particularly  those  of  us  who  are  en- 
gaged In  the  increasingly  difficult  task  of 
developing,  manufacturing,  and  selling  prod- 
ucts aroxuid  the  world — have  less  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  many  proposals  for  so- 
called  "incomes  policy"  or  wage-price  con- 
trols than  do  many  others.  If  effective  at 
all,  they  would  be  least  effective  where  they 
are  needed  most — and  vice- versa. 

In  the  first  place,  and  as  a  purely  practi- 
cal matter,  the  extraordinary  numbsr  of 
small  establishments  and  institutions  re- 
sponsible for  pricing  and  wage  decisions  In 
the  services  and  go>vernment  sectors  make 
these  areas  highly  resistant  to  any  type  of 
price  and  wage  control  or  even  policy  in- 
fluence. 

In  the  second  place,  mounting  Idle  ca- 
pacity and  eroding  profit  margins  In  the 
manufacturing  sector  demonstrate  that  the 
forces  of  competition  are  already  reetralning 
prices  there  relative  to  the  services  sector. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  with  the  funda- 
mental question:  How  to  get  the  economic 
growth  we  need — without  Inflation — to  meet 
our  national  goals.  The  answer.  I  think,  cer- 
tainly long-term,  must  lie  In  Improved  pro- 
ductivity— across  the  board — Including  all 
sectors  of  our  economy  and  particularly  the 
services-government  sectors. 

Let's  look  at  one  specific  example  involving 
construction  labor.  Our  company  contracted 
to  provide  comparable,  c^anplete  nuclear 
power  plants,  to  respectively,  a  United  States 
and  a  Japanese  utlUty.  Tbe  plant  construc- 
tion phases  went  forward  under  our  over-all 
responsibility  with  these  results:  The  United 
States  plant  using  U.S.  construction  labor  re- 
quired over  5.4  million  skilled  craft  man 
hours;    the  Japanese  plant  using  Japanese 


'I  haven't  seen  a  more  recent  projection, 
but  all  mdleatork  would  lead  to  the  ssromp- 
tlon  that  the  s^^vlces-govenunent  sector  has 
Increased  its  ahare  of  total  employment  Btni 
further. 

*  A  special  ease  la  the  oonatructton  Uutus« 
try — wiMb.  has  been  e^>erl«kolng  a  "auper- 
Inflattpn'-r-wlth  cU>pi9  («ftects  throvigbout 
the  economy. 


•  Most  other  IndustrlalUed  countries  pro- 
vide substantial  incentives  for  capital  In- 
vestment, Inolwllng  tax  policies  that  encour- 
age It  and  support  their  exports.  Further- 
more In  many  other  countries  the  effective 
rate  of  corporate  taxes  are  lower  than  Ln 
the  U.S.  resulting  in  a  relative  dlalncenttve. 

Capital  Investment  is  tbe  in^jor  source  of 
productivity  galna.  Amertoan  industry  spends 
about  6-8%  of  ONF  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. J^MUi,  the  most  rapidly  growing  econ- 
omy, spends  over  30%. 
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Iftbor  required  less  tban  4.25  mtlUon  man 
hours.  My  a«socUtes  tell  me  this  reflects 
primarily  the  relative  productivity  of  the 
work  forces  r*ther  than  any  unique  require- 
ments of  the  site;  the  spectflcatlona,  the 
materials  or  the  regulatory  authoriuee. 

This  kind  of  result  means  much  more  to 
businessman  tban  any  amount  of  theorizing 
about  productivity.  When  you  have  more 
than  I  million  arguably  avoidable  man  hotirs 
on  a  construction  contract  you  have  a  cost 
overrun  of  painful  proportions.  To  the  busl- 
neasman  this  means  oorpM^te  working 
capital  U  consumed  not  generated.  It  means 
that  cash  flow  is  negative  not  positive;  this 
means  your  bank  Iooas  go  up  Instead  of  your 
earnings.  It  puts  a  severe  strain  on  the  busi- 
ness involved  and  In  tlie  aggregate  on  the 
economy  Itaell. 

If  this  problem  were  In  the  manufacturing 
sector  It  would  be  attacked  by  Investment  of 
capital  In  labor  saving  faclUtiee.  However, 
this  example,  dealing  with  what  is  essentUUy 
construction  labor  where  in  our  experience 
the  productivity  crisis  has  peaked.  Is  part  of 
the  greater  challenge  of  improving  the 
productivity  services  sector  as  we  know  It 
today  In  this  country. 

Long  range.  I  feel  we  are  going  to  have  to 
re-examine  many  of  our  government  pollclee 
of  the  last  half  century  in  an  effort  to  find 
an  answer  to  the  problenis  of  lagging  pro- 
ductivity In  services,  and  the  as  yet  In- 
adequate demonstrated  capability  of  the 
business  community  under  present  policies 
to  contribute  the  new  technology  and  modes 
of  organization  that  are  needed. 

Moreover,  I  think  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  a  body  of  labor  law  developed 
over  the  middle  third  of  this  century,  during 
a  period  of  mass  unemployment,  may  not 
have  tended  to  create  an  unbalanced  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  organized 
labor,  whoee  focus  seems  to  be  on  the  status 
quo  rather  than  adaptability  to  new  national 
needs.  The  result,  has  all  too  frequently  been, 
to  frustrate  the  development  of  needed  new 
skills,  and  the  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nology In  a  manner  that  Is  quite  inappro- 
priate In  an  economy  desiring  sound  growth, 
but  at  the  same  time  struggling  with  the 
dilemma  that  full  employment  without  Im- 
proved productivity  translates  all  too  readily 
into  slow  growth  and  fast  inflation. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  current  needs  for  Improved  government 
services  directed  toward  urban  decay,  pollu- 
tion and  deterioration  in  the  very  fabric  of 
our  society  does  not  demand  a  far  more 
rigorous  analysis  of  our  alternatives,  and  an 
Improved  discipline  of  planning  In  all  levels 
of  government. 

A  particular  opportunity,  and  example,  for 
government-lndu.^try  cooperation  lies  In 
using  today's  unemployment  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  tomorrow's  work  force 

This  challenge  has  been  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  us  In  General  Electric.  Our 
operating  people  have  emphasized  their  con- 
cern with  this  problem.  They  want  these  so- 
called  hard-core  Individuals,  who  have  made 
good,  to  conMnue  with  the  company,  and 
they  hope  that  this  will  be  possible.  To 
meet  this  problem,  we  have  develop)ed  some 
specific  Ideas  which  we  have  been  discussing 
with  key  Individuals  In  the  Administration. 
This  proposal  would  require  substantial 
revisions  of  the  current  government-spon- 
sored training  programs  for  disadvantaged 
people.  These  programs  would  be  expanded 
and  restructured  to  encourage  the  training 
of  all  employees  on  layoff,  whether  or  not 
they  are  classified  as  "disadvantaged". 

Such  an  approach  to  training  during  layoff 
has  the  particular  value.  In  this  time  of 
restrained  economic  growth,  of  providing 
continuity  of  work  activity.  It  can  be  a  vital 
asset  In  honoring  the  joint  business-govern- 
ment commitment  to  the  disadvantaged  of 
the  nation. 
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This  might,  hopefully,  be  accompanied  by 
revisions  In  national  labor  policy  to  achieve 
a  more  balanced  approach  to  the  problems 
of  a  full  employment  economy  by  creating  an 
atmosphere  In  which  unions  and  manage- 
ment alike  accept  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinually opening  up  work  opportunities,  up- 
grading employee  skills  and  Improving  the 
productivity  of  employees — in  part  by  en- 
couraging employees  to  leam  new  skUIs  and 
providing  encouragement  for  employees  to 
move  into  new  areas  of  responsibility  and 
opportunity. 

1  have  talked  here,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
primarily  to  the  subject  of  productivity,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  manufacturing  pro- 
ductivity. In  trying  to  be  constructive  on 
the  very  complex  problems  confronting  this 
Committee.  I  have  necessarily  stressed  the 
"rigidities"  that  have  been  built-in.  and  pre- 
vent or  hinder  us  In  achieving  steady  growth 
through  the  optimum  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Now,  to  close  on  a  more  upbeat  note,  let 
me  count  our  blessings  As  someone  has  sug- 
gested, the  uneasiness  about  the  American 
economy  is  at  least  twice  as  bad  as  the 
economy  itself.  Personally.  I  am  highly  op- 
timistic. I  think  the  opportunities  for  the 
U.S.  economy,  and  Incidentally.  General  Elec- 
tric In  the  next  five  years,  are  very  great. 

We  are  blessed  with: 

1 .  A  growing  and  good  labor  force, 

2  An  abundant  technology,  and 

3.  Great  depths  of  managerial  talent  In 
this  country. 

Accordingly,  I  put  forward  this  simple 
proposition  that  our  society  is  a  productive 
society:  that  its  prime  mission,  as  well  as 
Its  great  genius.  Is  Its  productivity. 

Thank  you. 


SPEECH  BY  HERMAN  H.  DINSMORE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtJTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  close 
observers  of  current  events  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  long  ago  realized  that  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  liberty  is  man- 
aged news.  So  general  has  this  practice 
become  among  certain  agencies  of  Grov- 
emment  and  among  major  elements  in 
the  mass  news  media  that  clarification  of 
successive  waves  of  propaganda  is  dlffl- 
cult,  and  frequently  not  accomplished 
despite  determined  efforts  on  the  part 
of  those  who  grasp  its  nature. 

One  such  analyst  is  Herman  H.  Dins- 
more,  former  editor  of  the  International 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Times  and  au- 
thor of  the  book.  "All  the  News  That 
Fits :  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  News  and 
Editorial  Contents  of  the  New  York 
Times."  In  a  notable  address  before  the 
membership  of  the  Cosmos  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  5,  1971.  in  its 
regular  lecture  series,  Mr.  Dlnsmore  sum- 
marized some  lessons  of  his  experience 
as  an  editor  of  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing newspapers,  exposing  such  matters  as 
the  bankruptcy  of  real  American  policy 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam wars  with  their  loss  of  lives,  the 
communist  takeover  of  Cuba  and  the 
danger  of  that  Soviet  beachhead,  and  the 
motivations  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
aiding  to  these  calamitous  results. 

Tne  Cosmos  Club  is  comprised  of  men 
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who  have  attained  distinction  in  scienoe; 
Mterature,  aris,  the  learned  professions, 
or  in  public  service.  They  suid  their  guests 
are  probably  one  of  the  most  critical  au- 
diences of  the  country;  and  Mr.  Dins- 
more  won  a  highly  favorable  audience 
reaction. 

The  Cosmos  Club,  especially  its  pro- 
gTEun  chairman,  Capt.  E^ott  B.  Roberts, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  quality  of 
the  April  5  address  of  Mr.  Dinsmore. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  address 
should  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  independ- 
ent opinicHi  makers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  it  to  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  s[>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Distorted   News  Loses  Ltvbs   and  Thwarts 

Search  roa  Peace 

(By  Herman  H.  Dlnsmore) 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  coming  up  as 
a  younger  man  he  said  that  If  he  had  to 
make  a  choice  between  having  a  goveriunent 
and  having  newspapers  he  would  take  the 
newspapers.  In  1807,  after  he  had  served  one 
term  as  President,  he  said  this  (and  I  quote) : 
"Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  Is 
seen  in  a  newspaper.  Truth  Itself  becomes 
suspicious  by  being  put  Into  that  polluted 
vehicle.  I  will  add  that  the  man  who  never 
looks  into  a  newspaper  la  better  Informed 
than  he  who  reads  them." 

The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence had  been  accused  In  the  press  of 
being  deficient  in  common  reading  ability, 
among  other  Inadequacies. 

So,  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  have  a  rather 
different  opinion  of  the  press  when  he  held 
the  highest  responsibility  of  government. 
How  much  the  newspapers  changed  to  bring 
about  the  180-degree  turn  In  his  assessment 
of  them  I  do  not  know.  It  Is  most  probable 
that  they  did  not  change  at  all,  but  President 
Jefferson  changed  when  he  moved  into  their 
line  of  fire. 

Thomas  Paine  wrote  of  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary period,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  so  much  a  part : 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
It  was  true  of  those  times,  and  it  is  true 
of  our  times.  (No  pun  Intended,  at  least  not 
yet).  To  paraphrase  Hamlet.  I  might  say, 
"The  rimes  is  out  of  Joint.  O  cursed  spite, 
that  I  ever  was  born  to  set  It  right".  In  our 
hair-trigger  civilization,  the  newspapers  and 
all  purveyors  of  current  news  hold  positions 
of  crlfcal  importance.  To  my  certain  knowl- 
edge some  of  our  most  Important  organs  of 
the  press  have  in  fact  changed  their  meth- 
ods of  reporting  the  nev?s  and  of  assessing 
it  In  editorials.  Both  President  Nixon  and 
Vice  President  Agnew  have  commented  upon 
the  new  newspapers. 

On  April  30.  1970.  President  Nixon  said 
that  other  Presidents  had  made  more  nota- 
ble decisions  than  his  decision  to  send 
American  troops  Into  Cambodia.  Then  Mr. 
Nixon  added : 

"But  between  those  decisions  (of  other 
Presidents)  and  this  decision  (to  enter  Cam- 
bodia) .  there  Is  a  difference  that  Is  very  fun- 
damental. In  those  decisions  the  American 
people  were  not  assaUed  by  counsels  of 
doubt  and  defeat  from  some  of  the  mo* 
widely  known  opinion  leaders  of  the  nation." 
Hiat  covers  The  New  York  Times  among 
other  "opinion  leaders." 

Previously  Vice  President  Agnew  had  been 
specific  in  naming  The  New  York  TlmeB  when 
he  said  that  the  "day  when  the  network 
commentators  and  even  gentlemen  of  Tbs 
New  York  Times  enjoyed  a  form  of  diplo- 
matic Immunity  from  comment  and  crtii- 
clsm  of  what  they  said — that  day  is  ant." 
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This  Is  an  historic  point  of  departure.  It  Is 
the  first  time  In  my  lifetime  when  any  Ad- 
ministration has  deliberately  and  specifically 
divorced  Itself  from  The  New  York  Times 
and  some  other  organs  of  communication 
with  the  people.  The  Times  for  its  part  has 
reciprocated,  and  almost  dally  It  widens  the 
gulf  as  its  editorials  become  Increasingly 
shrill,  shrewish  and  scolding,  and  Its  news  Is 
often  so  editorial  In  nature  that  It  Is  hard 
to  distinguish  between  the  news  pages  and 
the  editorial  pages.  The  Times'  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  V?ar  Is  so  bad  that  living  In 
New  York  and  being  dependent  upon  that 
newspaper  for  much  of  one's  dally  war  news 
is  a  little  like  living  In  an  enemy  city.  For 
Instance,  a  New  York  Times  man  writing 
from  his  bureau  In  Washington,  reported  re- 
cently that  "It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Agnew 
(the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
garded himself  as  a  defender  of  those  serv- 
ing In  the  war."  How  far  off  base  can  you 
get. 

President  Kennedy  once  commented  to 
two  officials  who  had  Just  returned  from 
Vietnam  and  reported  to  hlm  on  the  situa- 
tion there :  "Are  you  sure  you  two  gentle- 
men went  to  the  same  country?"  When  one 
reads  the  US  News  &  World  Report's  dis- 
patches from  Vietnam  and  compares  them 
with  the  articles  in  The  New  York  Times, 
one  is  bound  to  ask:  "Are  these  reports 
about  the  same  conflict?" 

For  34  years  I  was  on  the  inside  at  The 
New  York  Times  as  a  copy  editor,  writer, 
and  editor  of  the  International  Edition.  I 
saw  a  remarkable  change  In  the  paper,  and 
In  other  papers,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
omissions,  distortions  and  fabrications  of  the 
news  have  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life  and 
have  blocked   the  road   to  peace. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  United 
States  had  in  Its  hands  the  poeslblllty  and 
capability  of  Imposing  an  American  peace 
upon  the  world — a  Pax  Americana.  Then. 
only  the  United  States  had  the  atomic  bomb. 
With  the  great  prestige  of  this  country  at 
that  time,  we  might  have  without  violence 
brought  about  a  world  of  American  design 
and  in  the  American  image  In  regard  to  hu- 
manltarianlsm  and  principles  of  law  and 
order  as  they  then  existed  In  our  country. 

Instead,  millions  of  pounds  of  atomic 
bomb  materials,  together  with  the  secrets, 
were  shipp>ed  or  leaked  to  the  Russians  from 
1943  onward.  The  United  States  did  this  with 
considerable  loss  of  life  as  ship  after  ship 
was  sunk  by  the  Germans  on  the  route  to 
Murmansk.  Much  of  the  then  very  scarce 
bomb  material  was  flown  to  the  Soviets.  A 
professor  at  a  university  In  Indiana  asked 
me  if  I  had  documentation  for  this  infor- 
mation. I  replied  that  I  had  a  great  deal 
but  that  one  source  was  dubious — namely. 
The  New  York  Times.  Some  of  the  details 
are  given  In  Professor  Anthony  Kubek's 
book.  How  The  Far  East  Wai  Lost,  published 
in  Chicago  in  1963  and  never  reviewed  in 
The  New  York  Times. 

The  physical  handing  over  to  the  Russians 
of  the  materials  for  making  atomic  bombs 
did  not  Inunedlately  change  the  power  struc- 
ture of  the  world,  but  it  gave  a  psychologi- 
cal base  for  converting  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment Into  an  alnuxt  overwhelming  antago- 
nist. Needless  to  say,  the  American  people 
were  kept  completely  in  the  dark  about  this 
move.  Even  a  professor  of  history  as  late  as 
1969  did  not  know  about  it.  In  fact.  It  U 
probable  that  very  few  officials  In  the  1940's 
knew  what  was  being  done.  It  was  not  until 
the  Russians  exploded  their  first  atomic 
bomb  In  1949  that  the  American  public  as  a 
whole  was  confronted  with  the  accomplished 
fact. 

With  no  knowledge  of  this  situation  in 
1945  after  the  surrender  of  Japan,  I  began  to 
chafe  at  the  prospect  that  Poland  would  be 
forsaken  and  abondoned  to  the  Russians  and 
their  Communist  quislings.  When  this  hap- 
pened, and  later  all  of  Eastern  Europe  was 
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allowed  to  f«tll  under  the  dcMnlnatlon  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  with  no  effectual  out- 
cry against  It  In  the  United  States,  I  asked 
myself  whether  The  New  York  inmes  and 
other  muffled  journals  were  acting  out  of 
stupidity  or  because  they  did  not  want  the 
United  States  to  exert  the  leadership  that 
lay  within  Its  grasp.  And  I  was  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  robbing  of  America  of  world 
hegemony  was  a  deliberate,  conscious  move 
designed  to  set  up  a  world  balance  of  power. 

Presldnet  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  counted 
on  the  four  big  powers — the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  China — 
to  regulate  or  dominate  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  had  no  idea  of  seeking  an  Ameri- 
can hegemony,  or  dominance.  President  Tru- 
man spoke  of  "good  old  Uncle  Joe  Stalin"  as 
if  he  were  a  firm  partner  of  the  United 
States  Instead  of  a  venomous  conspirator  who 
was  always  plotting  to  undermine  the  power 
of  America.  But  without  America  Russia 
would  have  gone  down  to  defeat,  as  Stalin 
himself  admitted.  Mr.  W.  Averell  Harrlman 
is  my  authority  for  that  remark. 

But  President  Truman,  unlike  President 
Roosevelt,  was  highly  fearful  of  the  "50.- 
000  Communists  "  In  the  United  States,  his 
figure,  and  Mr.  Truman  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  the  discovery  of  Conimunlsts  In 
Important  positions  In  the  Government  dur- 
ing his  Administration,  despite  his  political 
"red  herring"  statement  about  Alger  Hiss. 
Mr.  Arthur  Krock  is  the  authority  for  this 
observation  about  Mr.  Truman's  anxiety. 

The  Soviet  Government  was  the  only  for- 
eign power  to  whom  the  United  States  was 
In  a  great  hurry  to  deliver  atomic  bomb  ma- 
terials. Britain  took  part  in  the  making  of 
the  bomb  and  thus  had  inside  information 
for  her  eventual  manufjwture  of  It.  China 
received  no  atomic  help.  It  becomes  clear 
that  Russia's  numerous  and  cogent  agents 
and  her  large  claque  of  helpers  in  the  United 
States  saw  to  It  that  our  country  would  not 
be  the  sole  possessor  of  the  bomb.  And  so 
upon  the  myth  of  enormous  Soviet  strength 
and  resourcefulness  was  built  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power,  a  Frankenstein-octopus  that 
now  threatens  to  devour  us  or  bury  us. 

To  say  the  least,  this  situation  could  not 
have  come  about  without  acts  of  omission 
and  commission  on  the  part  of  the  press.  The 
knovrledge  and  beliefs  of  the  people  in  cur- 
rent affairs  are  almost  exclusively  created  by 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  radio,  and 
television.  A  large  part  ot  these  communica- 
tions mediums,  or  media,  work  together,  at 
least  in  the  Northeastern  and  Easterly  parts 
of  the  United  States.  There  l£  an  ideological 
affinity  among  the  media  in  this  region — an 
affinity  that  amounts  to  collusion  In  defiance 
of  and  In  opposition  to  the  pubUc  Interest. 
There  Is  a  whole  world  of  difference  between 
the  Northeast -East  and  the  deep  South,  Mid- 
dle West  and  Western  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  South.  Westerly  and  West  an  author 
finds  radio  and  television  stations  waiting 
for  his  statement.  There  one  will  go  to  news- 
paper offices  for  interviews,  and  one's  talks 
will  be  covered  in  the  newspapers.  Freedom 
stUl  rings  In  our  country,  but  freedom  of  the 
press  Is  being  abused  In  some  parts  of  it. 

The  part  played  by  The  New  York  Times  Is 
of  overriding  Importance,  because  The  Times 
affects  the  Informational  content  of  every 
literate  mind  In  the  United  States.  The 
Times  bMs  Its  news  and  columns  to  more 
than  200  newspaper  In  this  country.  In  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  Europe:  It  is  a  national 
and  international  newspaper.  Very  recently 
It  bought  three  more  dally  newspapers  In 
Florida.  It  is  read  by  every  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  Is  taken  by  the  for- 
elg^n  embassies  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
It  Is  read  in  every  capltol  In  the  world.  The 
Associated  Press  (AP)  and  the  United  Press 
International  (UPI)  follow  closely  In  the 
footsteps  of  The  Times,  and  they  do  so 
deliberately. 
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The  national  news  media  clique  can  build 
up  or  hold  down  an  event,  a  book,  a  per- 
sonality or  a  situation.  The  mediums  of 
communication  can  present  matters  of  life 
and  death  m  a  bad  light  or  a  good  light — 
such  as  a  war.  The  New  York  Times  is  doing 
all  of  these  things  In  a  superlative  degree. 
This  Is  how  the  beliefs  of  the  people  are 
fashioned.  It  is  very  simple:  it  is  aLw  im- 
moral, unfair,  cowardly,  cjrrupt  and  con- 
temptible. With  a  straight  face  the  very  per- 
sons and  publications  that  tilk  about  the 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men  are  systemati- 
cally engaged  In  capturing  men's  minds — ^by 
distorting,  omitting  and  fabricating  the 
news.  This  Is  mental  warfare.  It  goes  on 
steadily.  A  whole  vast  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  mentally  conditioned  to  re- 
ject the  truth  in  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  aim  of  news  distortion  is  to  rig 
the  thought  control  processes  of  the  na- 
tion— to  mold  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a 
pattern,  and  to  block  freedom  of  thought. 

It  Is  a  pertinent  fact  that  the  newspapers 
of  today  have  produced  no  Ernie  Pyle  to 
glorify  or  at  least  identify  the  American 
soldier  In  the  Vietnam  War  as  Ernie  Pyle  did 
in  World  War  II.  This  Is  not  an  accident. 
Many  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations — that  is  to  say,  the  national  news 
media  clique — are  more  Interested  In  damag- 
ing the  character  and  personality  of  the 
American  soldier  than  In  glorlfjrlng  him.  To 
dignify  and  praise  him  would  mean  that  the 
media  sought  a  military  victory,  or  at  least 
no  worse  a  stalemate  than  was  reached  In 
Korea.  But  that  is  not  the  aim. 

Some  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  distinguished  professor  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  Dr.  Hardin  B. 
Jones,  In  which  he  said : 

"Systematic  editorial  bias  of  news  through 
the  conditioned  minds  of  reflex  liberals  Is  a 
pathetic  situation  for  a  civilization  founded 
on  truthful  principles,  but  the  deletion  of 
bits  of  news  here  and  there  is  a  catastrophe 
when,  as  you  etsabllsh,  it  happens  within  a 
recurrent  pattern.  .  .  .  The  communication 
world  Is  not  only  liberally  sick  but  It  is  too 
paranoid  to  face  and  be  responsible  for  crit- 
icism It  must  tmderstand." 

A  professor  In  Kentucky  said  to  me  recent- 
ly that  If  only  the  professors  In  our  nation 
would,  as  he  put  It,  blow  the  whistle  on  The 
New  York  Times,  the  national  problems 
would  begin  to  recede.  The  Berkeley  profes- 
sor. Dr.  Hardin  Jones,  observes  that  our 
civilization  rests  upon  truthful  principles. 
Precisely.  Because  much  of  our  society  Is 
based  upon  science,  which  Is  a  body  of  truth- 
ful principles  that  cannot  be  Ignored  or 
twisted  to  suit  some  other  ends. 

Last  year  I  spoke  to  two  groups  of  en- 
gineers of  the  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  In 
Callfomla,  and  I  suggested  to  them  that 
they  would  never  have  put  a  weather -observ- 
ing satellite  or  other  missile  Into  space,  nor 
would  the  United  States  ever  have  been  able 
to  send  men  to  the  moon.  If  the  engineers' 
scientific  principles  had  been  arbltirarlly 
changed  and  made  wrong.  So  also  to  poison 
the  well  springs  of  our  dally  news  Is  indeed 
a  catastrophe. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that,  because 
of  this,  many  thousands  of  Americans  have 
lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam  needlessly,  and 
before  that  others  died  In  Korea,  and  many 
thousands  of  people  have  been  put  to  death 
in  Cuba.  Instead  of  winning  the  wars  as 
quickly  as  possible,  we  have  engaged  In  no- 
wln  conflicts — that  Is.  limited  wars  with  un- 
limited casualties,  despite  the  fact  that 
United  States  citizens  provide  vast  sums  for 
military  purposes  to  prevent  such  a  waste  of 
American  lives.  I  do  not,  of  course,  ascribe 
all  this  to  one  newspaper.  A  number  of  forces 
and  persons  were  Involved,  but  one  source 
of  compelling  importance  through  which 
much  defeat  has  been  engineered  Is  The 
New  York  Times.  You  cannot  blot  out  the 
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trutli  from  tbe  n«wBp«pen  becauM  o(  tbe 
atomic  bomb  or  bacsuM  tix«  world  1b  about 
to  be  unified  or  b«cmtiM.  u  Prvaldeat  Nlzoa 
has  r«gr«tfuUy  pointed  out.  ■ocne  fenoo» 
(ear  the  screngtb  of  our  own  country. 

The  poUclea — and  problems — of  the  United 
States  QoTemment  and  the  American  press 
spring  largely  from  the  stated  Tlew  that  the 
United  States  must  do  nothing  to  embarrass 
the  Russians — a  view  stated  In  Washington 
by  Walt  Whitman  Boetow  when  he  was  the 
national  security  officer  In  the  White  House. 
In  a  report  to  President  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bostow 
advised,  most  autocratically  In  my  opinion: 
"Rising  tensions  or  pleas  of  the  American 
public  must  be  ignored  In  any  crisis  with 
Russia.  The  temptation  must  be  avoided  to 
degrade  or  embarrass  the  Soviets  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world." 

This  policy  toward  Russia  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  Washington  long  before  It  was 
stated  BO  boldly.  By  coincidence  It  U  also 
the  policy  that  has  long  been  followed  by 
The  New  York  Times,  and  that  predated 
the  Government's  position.  From  It  stem 
the  no-vlctoty  wars,  the  selaure  of  Cuba  by 
the  CkunmunUts  with  United  States  Oov- 
emment  assistance,  the  boarding  of  an  Amer- 
ican Coast  Ouard  Cutter  one  mile  off  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  by  Russian  seamen  to  take 
and  carry  off  a  defecting  Lithuanian  ship 
radio  operator,  and.  In  my  opinion,  from 
that  policy  stems  most  of  the  unrest  in  our 
country  today. 

I  watched  Ui  bewilderment  as  all  of  East- 
ern Europe  was  allowed  to  be  cruelly  com- 
munlzed.    Even    Poland,    the    country    over 
which  World  War  II  was  started,  was  aban- 
doned through  the  device  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment   in    which    the    Communists    were 
given  IB  of  the  31  Cabinet  posts.  The  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  coalition  governments,  but 
that  was  a  hell  of  a  coalition.  After  Russia 
bad  secured  her  rear  with  a  cordon  sanltalre 
against  Western  Europe,  the  Russians  em- 
barked upon  their  expansionary  moves  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Far  East.  The  bovlets  vig- 
orously helped  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
seize  the  huge  mainland  of  China  in  1949. 
Then  immediately  came  the  Korean  War  In 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  turned  and 
helped  the  Russians  but   were   met  by   an 
army  of  the  United  States  and  a  dozen  other 
members   of   the   United   Nations,   most   of 
whom  contributed  only   token  contingents. 
The  United  Nations  "Minister  of  War"  at  the 
time  was  a  Russian — a  crazier  situation  than 
which  has  never  yet  existed,  since  the  Rus- 
sians planned  the  Korean  War,  officered  the 
so-called  North  Korean  side,  flew  the  planes, 
staged  the  troops,  and  ordered  the  Invasion 
of  South  Korea.  On  top  of  all  that  a  Russian 
military  observer  was  sent  with   a  United 
States  team  from  New  York  to  South  Korea ! 
The  Russian  Minister  of  War  at  the  United 
Nations  In  New  York  complained  to  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  that  be  should  submit 
Us    battle    plans   more    frequently    and    in 
greater  detail.  While,  United  States  General 
WiUton    Walker,    commander    of    the    U.S. 
Eighth  Army  In  Korea,  complained  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  that  the  enemy  always  knew 
beforehand  every  move  he  made.  The  United 
States  fought  Its  first  no- win  war  In  Korea, 
with   the   result   that  there   were   3.500.000 
battles  casualties,  counting  both  sides,  and 
one  million  civilian  dead.  The  United  States 
suffered  33,629  battle  deaths,  and  20,617  more 
from  other  causes,  with  103,284  wounded — 
a  total  of  more  than  157.000.  Now.  having 
learned     nothing     from     Korea,     we     have 
amassed  more  than  340.000  battle  casualties 
In  Vietnam.  While  the  so-called  peace  talks 
were  going  on  In  Korea  between  1951  and 
1953,    the   Americans   suffered   about   90,000 
casualties.  Since  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  began  the  so-called  peace  talks  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  In  Parts  nearly  three 
years  ago,  the  Americans  have  sufferMl  more 
than  150,000  battle  casualties.  I  dont  recall 
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that  this  Is  ever  mentioned  In  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  sins  of  the  New  York  Times  during 
the  Korean  War  were  largely  of  omission,  al- 
though they  were  glaring  and  of  enormous 
Importance.  D\irlng  the  Vietnam  War  The 
Times  has  positively  and  desperately  sought 
to  lose  the  war.  In  between  came  Cuba  and 
the  setting  up  of  Castro  In  power  there.  In 
this  event  we  begin  to  pinpoint  the  activity 
of  The  New  York  Times  In  behalf  of  more 
Communist  govenunents  and  a  balance  of 
power  tilted  Irreversibly  against  the  United 
States. 

The  Times  sent  Herbert  L.  Matthews  to  a 
mountain  hideout  In  the  Sierra  Maestra  In 
Cuba  In  1967  for  an  interview  with  Fidel 
Castro.  Matthews  then  reported  that  Castro's 
program  was  "democratic  and  therefore  anU- 
Cooununlst,"  that  Cuba's  "economy  is  good 
and  most  wcx'kers  are  contented,"  and  "there 
Is  no  Communism  to  speak  of"  in  the  Castro 
organization.  At  the  same  time  Castro  v>as 
a  Communist  and  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Now  Mr.  Turner  Catledge,  who  was 
managing  editor  of  The  Times  during  the 
igfiO's  and  early  'OO's  and  later  executive  edi- 
tor and  a  vice  president,  has  Just  written  a 
book  entitled  My  Life  and  The  Timea.  He 
writes  on  pages  367  and  358: 

"I  was  In  sympathy  with  Castro's  revolu- 
tion, as  I  am  In  sympathy  with  most  revolu- 
tions. Along  with  many  people  In  the  United 
States,  I  applauded  his  overthrow  of  the 
dictator  Batista.  I  met  Castro  early  In  1969 
and  dldnt  think  he  was  then  a  Communist. 
He  was  certainly  a  megalomaniac,  but  I  dont 
think  he  knew  what  he  was  politically.  My 
Impression  was  that  If  our  government  had 
moved  quickly  and  skillfully  we  might  have 
made  him  our  ally,  as  unquestionably  he 
wanted  to  be,  and  Cuba  might  have  become  a 
model  for  revolutionary,  yet  non-Communist 
change  in  this  hemisphere.  That,  of  course, 
did  not  happen.  The  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration chose.  Instead,  to  treat  Castro  with 
suspicion  and  rudeness,  and  to  no  one's  sur- 
prise we  drove  him  Into  the  arms  of  the 
Russians." 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  man 
Is  a  Communist  merely  by  meeting  hhn.  It 
was  the  Elsenhower  Administration  that  put 
Castro  Into  power  by  withdrawing  support 
from  Batista.  President  Elsenhower  said  later 
that  Herbert  L.  Matthews  had  almost  single- 
handedly  made  Castro  a  hero,  a  kind  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  President  Elsenhower  very  sen- 
sibly regretted  greatly  that  Castro  had  been 
made  the  dictator-ogre  of  Cuba,  with  the 
Russians  In  overall  control.  The  New  york 
Times  opposes  any  effort  to  unseat  Castro  and 
displace  the  Soviet  authority  In  Cuba. 

There  Is  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  Fidel 
Castro  has  been  a  Communist  party  member 
and  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Government  since 
at  least  1948.  which  was  eleven  years  before 
he  became  the  Cuban  Prwmler.  In  1948  Castro 
undertook  to  help  make  a  Communist  revo- 
lution In  Bogota,  Colombia.  The  New  York 
Times  later  reported  that  10,000  persons  were 
killed  In  a  few  days  In  that  revolt.  It  was 
deftly  engineered  by  Communists.  They  were 
acting  upon  the  direction  of  Soviet  agents  In 
a  conspiracy  that  was  worked  out  in  Havana, 
chiefly  in  the  Soviet  Embassy.  Too  bad  that 
the  greatly  maligned  Batista  Government 
did  not  expose  this.  United  States  diplomats 
were  well  aware  of  Castro's  participation  In 
the  terrtble  Bogota  uprising,  but  they  could 
not  convince  our  State  Department,  which 
was  determined  to  put  Castxo  into  power. 
The  evidence  that  Castro  played  large  roles 
as  a  Conununlst  revcdutionary  and  activist 
was  by  1959  overwhelming. 

The  close  link  between  The  New  York 
Times  and  the  State  Department  was  shown 
again  by  the  fact  that  Ingoing  Ambassador 
Earl  E.  T.  Smith  In  1969  was  ordered  to  be 
brtefed  by  Herbert  L.  Matthews.  Matthews 
told  Ambassador  Smith  that  Castro  was  the 
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one.  Castro  came  to  power  and  Imrmedlately 
denounced  the  United  States  and  Insulted 
Its  Ambassador.  Now  let  us  look  at  what  this 
"model  for  revolutionary  change  in  this 
heml^>here"  has  done  for  Cuba  and  the 
world. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  Cuha— 
760,000 — ^have  been  forced  Into  exile,  chiefly 
In  the  United  States. 

Thousands  of  persons  have  been  killed  by 
the  Castro  regime.  A  foreign  diplomat  In 
Cuba  has  put  the  number  of  executions  by 
firing  squads  up  to  April  of  1969  at  20,161. 
About  2,320  others  had  by  then  died  of  tor- 
ture. This  bears  comparison  with  the  French 
Revolution.  The  difference  Is  that  the  French 
Revolution  has  had  a  tremendous  press.  In- 
stead, The  Tlmsa  sent  a  young  woman  re- 
porter to  Cuba  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
she  wrote  about  the  cultural  gains  made  un- 
der Castro. 

The  first  atomic  war  showdown  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  came  about  in  1962  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment when  the  Russians  emplaced  certain 
missiles  that  would  never  have  been  In  the 
Cuba  of  Batista. 

The  Russians  are.  In  fact.  In  control  of 
Cuba. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  came  in  1961. 
About  $3  billion  worth  of  American  prt^ 
erty  is  gone. 

Cuba  now  Is  the  seat  of  training  for  such 
guerrilla  tasks  as  blowing  up  American  oil 
refineries  and  other  activities  requiring  spe- 
cial skills.  Chinese  Communists  sit  side  by 
side  with  Russian  Conununlsts  in  BUkvana, 
and  there,  too.  sit  American  Communists, 
who  plot  revolts,  burnings,  and  lootings  Id 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  the 
Americas. 

Cuba  under  Castro  Is  an  unmixed  debacle 
for  American  foreign  policy  and  American 
newspaper  reporting.  Cuba  Is  a  vast  and  well- 
nigh  incalculable  danger  to  our  country. 
This  danger  Is  the  legacy  of  our  Oovemment 
The  New  York  Times,  and  other  sections  of 
the  American  press  to  the  American  people. 
No  one  can  be  in  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
The  Times  deliberately  misled  the  people  on 
Castro,  for  even  If  we  assumed  that  The 
Times  merely  erred  at  first.  It  has  had  ten 
years  in  which  to  correct  Its  mistake,  but  It 
has  never  done  so.  The  Times  wants  the 
United  States  to  establish  relations  with 
Communist  Cuba,  and  The  Times  has  op- 
posed every  effort  on  the  part  of  Cubans  In 
exile  to  train  themselves  in  order  to  reclaim 
their  homeland  for  freedom.  A  fraud  bss 
been  committed  upon  the  people,  and  first  of 
all  the  people  of  Cuba.  Our  national  guilt  for 
that  Is  clear. 

The  establishment  of  this  bloodthirsty  gov- 
ernment Just  off  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  ths  most  uncontestable  ex- 
amples I  can  give  of  how  dishonest,  untruth- 
ful, fabricated  news  causes  the  loss  of  lives. 
In  this  case  Cuban  Uvea.  If  the  Installation 
of  Castro  and  the  other  half  of  the  balance 
of  power  In  Cuba  Is  a  model  of  revolution- 
ary change,  words  have  lost  their  meaning, 
as  Indeed  they  have  In  some  parts  of  the 
mediums  of  misinformation  or  nonlnforma- 
tlon  or  mental  warfare,  or  confusion. 

To  be  a  really  effective,  useful,  and  uner- 
ring medium  of  conununlcatlon  and  guid- 
ance, a  newspaper  must  be  dependable.  It 
must  serve  Its  readers  every  day.  In  every 
way  that  It  can.  uniformly  In  accordance 
with  standards  not  Inferior  to  those  it  has 
set  previously.  Some  papers  make  no  pretense 
of  giving  all  the  news.  The  New  York  DaUy 
Nevirs,  with  a  circulation  of  2  mUlion  dally, 
3  million  on  Sundays,  does  not  print  the  fi- 
nancial news  or  large  amounts  of  foreign.  n»- 
tlonal  or  domestic  news.  It  Is  said  that  read- 
ers of  the  DaUy  News  are  not  opinion-making 
or  policy-forming  people.  Nobody  can  «y 
that  readers  of  the  New  York  Times  are  not 
both  opinion-making  and  policy-forming.  8o 
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a  failure — a  deliberate  failure— on  the  part 
of  The  limes  becomes  a  matter  of  concern 
In  every  department  and  area  of  this  nation. 
Such  a  failure  can  result— and.  Indeed,  has 
resulted — In  a  catastrophe.  If  an  earthquake 
killed  44.000  of  our  people,  and  Injured 
300.000.  after  a  previous  quake  In  the  same 
general  area  had  killed  54,000  and  Injured 
103.000,  we  would  surely  strengthen  the 
buildings  and  take  other  effectual  measures 
to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  another  such 
calamity. 

Now  President  Nlzon  Is  seeking  to  take 
the  preventive  measure  of  vletnamlzlng  the 
war  by  lending  courage  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  In 
preparation  for  the  further  wtlhdrawal  of 
American  forces.  Yet  for  such  wise  actions 
as  he  has  taken — clearing  the  enemy  out 
of  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  and  seeking  to 
block  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  Laos,  where 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  no  right  to  be — 
for  this  wisdom  President  Nixon  was  attacked 
with  cries  of,  "We  must  appease  the  Rus- 
sians and  aU  Communists  everywhere!"  As 
If  we  had  never  tried  that  before  over  the 
past  26  years.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
President  Nixon  Is  finishing  off  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Those  who  have  rarely  been  right 
on  foreign  affairs,  yet  Insist  upon  mishan- 
dling our  foreign  policies  or  misleading  the 
people,  have  been  attacking  the  President 
for  "escalating"  the  war — an  Insidious  word 
that  is  used  only  against  the  United  States, 
never  against  the  Communists  who  are  the 
chief  cause  of  all  the  wars  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  world  since  1946.  One  day  we 
may  have  an  objective  emd  extensive  Con- 
gressional Investigation  of  the  Vietnam  War 
to  discover  and  reveal  to  the  nation  why  It 
was  necessary  to  sacrifice  so  many  lives  for 
no  victory.  We  would  especially  want  to 
know  why  the  Armed  Forces  did  not  follow 
up  opportunities  to  destroy  whole  batalllona 
of  the  enemy  and  why  the  Cambodian  and 
Laotian  sanctuaries  of  the  Invading  and  ag- 
gressive Imperialistic  enemy  were  not  at- 
tacked sooner. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Installation  of 
Castro  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  seek  out 
the  causes  of  The  Times'  firm  commitment 
to  the  promotion  of,  or  non-resistance  to, 
Commiuiijit  regimes  around  the  world.  ITie 
theory  that  embraced  most  of  the  phenom- 
ena was  the  balance  of  power.  The  effect  of 
this  position  Is  to  pit  others  against  the 
United  States  and  to  downgrade  our  own 
country,  its  soldiers,  and  Its  people.  It  re- 
sults in  playing  off  Communists  against  con- 
servatives, totalltarlans  against  democrats 
or  republicans,  Negroes  against  whites. 
Northerners  against  Southerners,  youths 
against  their  elders,  criminals  against  law- 
abiding  persons.  Intellectuals  against  ordi- 
nary folks,  West  Europeans  against  East 
Europeans,  the  Soviet  Oovemment  against 
the  United  States,  the  United  Nations 
against  Blafra,  now  vanquished,  and  the 
Congo  against  Tshooibe,  now  dead.  It  oould 
even  be  related  to  the  fact  that  somebody  Is 
now  trying  to  play  women  off  against  men. 
The  balance  of  power  does  not  seek  a  solu- 
tion: It  does  not  want  one.  It  Is  a  kind  of 
universal  apartheid  or  world  Donnybrook. 

Recently  a  knowledgeable  young  man  said 
to  me  that  he  did  not  feel  that  I  could  blame 
The  Times  for  setting  up  a  Conununlst  Cuba. 
I  told  him  I  blamed  the  Government  first  of 
sll.  but  I  asked  him  If  he  believed  that 
Castro  would  have  gained  power  If  the  New 
York  Times  had  vigorously  opposed  him — 
called  him  a  Communist,  as  he  was.  and 
pointed  out  what  had  happened  In  every 
country  that  the  Oommunlsts  had  taken 
over— the  exlllngs.  the  bloodbaths.  the  purge 
trials,  the  degradations,  public  and  private. 
No.  If  The  New  York  Times  had  c4>poeed 
Castro,  as  newspapers  In  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  did,  there  would  have  been  no 
Commimlst  Cuba.  Neither  would  we  have  a 
Communlst-domlixated    Bsstem    Europe    or 
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even  a  Communist  China  probably  if  The 
Tlmea  had  exerted  itself  to  prevent  them. 
Because  The  Times  is  more  than  Just  a  news- 
paper; it  Is — or  has  been — the  mouth-piece 
tat  some  of  the  most  {xxwerful  Interests  In 
the  United  SUtes — Industrial,  commercial, 
financial,  and  cultural. 

Here  are  a  niunber  of  examples  of  positions 
that  The  New  York  limes  has  taken.  The  first 
Is  an  example  In  reverse.  You  wUl  see  what  I 
mean. 

When  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  were  about  to 
become  the  first  men  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind to  set  foot  on  the  moon,  with  Michael 
Collins  circling  around  it,  the  White  House 
announced  that  President  NUon  would  speak 
by  radio  to  the  spacemen  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  lunar  landing.  The  New  York  Times 
Inunedlately  went  Into  a  dither  and  produced 
on  July  19,  1969,  an  abusive  editorial  en- 
titled. "Nlxon-lng  the  Moon."  It  said : 

"Apart  from  objections  on  grounds  of  taste, 
there  Is  another  and  more  basic  objection  to 
this  proposal.  The  time  allowed  by  NASA  for 
astronaut  activity  on  the  moon  Is  extremely 
limited — less  than  two  and  a  half  hours — and 
(Is)  already  so  crowded  with  assigned  tasks 
that  the  full  schedule  of  scientific  activities 
may  not  be  realizable.  The  President  would 
cut  stUl  further  Into  this  extremely  precious 
time  with  an  unnecessary  conversation.  Such 
an  intrusion  looks  stispiclously  like  a  pub- 
licity stunt  of  the  tjTpe  Khrushchev  used  to 
Indulge  In.  It  strikes  us  as  unworthy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

This  editorial  seeks  to  give  the  Illusion  of  a 
high-minded  appeal  to  the  Chief  Executive  to 
refrain  from  Interfering  with  the  collecting 
of  geological  specimens  on  the  moon,  but  It 
betrays  malice  by  dragging  In  Khrushchev  for 
a  comparison  with  the  President's  proposed  3- 
mlnute  radio  conversation  with  the  space- 
men. Of  course,  Mr.  Nixon  Ignored  the  edi- 
torial, and  all  Americans  whom  I  talked  to 
or  heard  of  were  proud  that  he  spoke  to  Nell 
Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin  Jr.  on  July  30. 
19S9,  as  they  stood  on  the  moon.  I  person- 
ally was  delighted — even  chauvinlstlcaUy, 
perhaps  even  Jlngolstlcally  delighted — about 
this  American  victory  over  the  Russians,  even 
though  we  had  to  get  off  the  earth  to  have 
the  victory.  The  Times  did  not  want  to  ac- 
knowledge— much  less  emphasize  or  drama- 
tize— this  victory  and  of  course  It  did  not  use 
such  an  ugly  word.  It  would  not  match  the 
environment.  Victory  Is  an  ecological  mon- 
ster. 

The  Khrushchev  phase  of  that  editorial 
nettled  me,  and  I  got  to  thinking  about  what 
the  Times  would  have  done  if  the  Russians 
had  arrived  on  the  moon  ahead  of  our 
American  men.  Of  course  they  did  not  land 
on  the  moon  first,  but  Just  suppose  they  had, 
and  Mr.  Leonid  L  Brezhnev  had  announced 
that  he  would  speak  to  the  Russian  astro- 
nauts on  the  moon.  Would  Tixn  Times  have 
bad  an  editorial  entitled.  "Breshnevlng 
the  Moon"?  Would  The  Times  have  warned 
ICr.  Brezhnev  against  trying  to  "share  the 
stage"  with  the  Russian  astronauts  as 
"rather  unseemly"  and  in  bad  taste?  Of 
course  not.  That  Is  not  the  way  the  balance 
of  power  works.  Criticism  of  that  sort  Is  made 
only  against  an  American  President,  never 
against  a  Soviet  leader.  And  I  cannot  begin 
to  tell  you  how  much  this  attitude  has  af- 
fected the  coverage  and  presentation  of  news 
and  editorials  In  many  ot  our  newspapers 
and  on  our  radios  and  television  screens.  The 
American  people  have  been  duped  and  de- 
ceived on  a  scale  never  dreamed  of  before 
In  all  of  our  history. 

Here  are  some  other  examples: 

During  the  1950's  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
ordered  the  farmers  of  N<Hth  Vietnam  col- 
lectivized. When  they  resisted,  the  Com- 
munist dictator  killed  60.000  of  the  farmers, 
and  caused  100,000  others  to  be  put  Into  con- 
centration camps.  This  Is  normal  procedure 
under  totalitarianism.  Hence  The  New  York 
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Times  virtually  Ignored  It.  But  If  the  late 
President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  had  killed 
60,000  farmers  and  put  100,000  others  Into 
ooncentration  camps,  the  news  would  have 
been  ballyhooed  under  8->oolumn  streamer 
headlines  on  page  one  of  The  Times. 

Here  are  other  examples  that  come  even 
closer  to  home : 

For  years  during  the  war  The  limes  printed 
picture  tSta  picture  of  South  Vietnamese 
mothers  carrying  wounded  children.  The 
picture  c^tloos  said  the  children  had  been 
wounded  by  American  soldiers,  American  air- 
men, or  umted  States  Marines.  There  were 
no  plctiuee  of  the  scores  of  thousands  of 
atrocities  committed  by  North  Vietnamese 
on  orders  from  the  Hanoi  Government.  This 
was  a  studied  policy  of  The  TUnae.  And  this 
kind  of  omission  has  resulted  In  an  enormous 
distortion  of  the  events  of  the  war — so  much 
so  that  it  otm  be  said  that  the  whole  situa- 
tion has  been  fabricated.  In  real  truth  the 
Americans  and  their  Allies  have  been 
treated — and  are  being  treated — as  enemies 
by  the  most  prominent  American  newspaper 
and  its  tributary  press. 

A  brief  refusal  by  an  American  ocKnpany 
to  advance  was  characterized  as  a  mutiny 
and  given  big  front-page  play  imder  a  4-ool- 
umn  picture,  while  the  dally  fighting  news 
was  put  on  inside  pages.  Naturally  the  story 
of  the  two  platoons  on  March  23  of  this  year 
was  on  page  one,  but  It  took  second  place  to 
the  big  3-column  display  of  the  news  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  vrithdrawlng  from 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  Anything  that  looks 
like  a  retreat  by  the  Allied  side  is  big  news 
to  The  Times.  Ordinarily  the  fighting  news 
In  The  Times  takes  second  place  to  local 
news.  I  would  point  out  that  there  was  al- 
most a  total  difference  between  the  report 
of  the  retreat  In  The  New  York  Times  and 
thoee  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  and 
Human  Events,  lliere  were — and  are — vir- 
tually no  stories  of  heroic  and  gallant  Amer- 
ican actions  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  vil- 
lages in  helping  the  South  Vietnamese, 
though  thousands  of  such  stories  were  easily 
available.  Also,  books  that  praise  the  Amer- 
icans in  Vietnam  are  simply  not  reviewed  In 
The  New  York  Times  (The  Doom  Pussy  by 
Elaine  Shepard,  for  one,  describing  the  gal- 
lantry of  American  airmen  In  Vietnam), 
while  books  that  denounce  the  war  are  al- 
ways sure  to  find  a  place  In  the  dally  and 
Sunday  book  sections.  The  Times  wants  a 
ooaUtlon  government  In  South  Vietnam — 
that  U,  a  government  Infiltrated  by  ttie  Com- 
mimlst  enemy.  The  Times  does  not  ask  for 
a  coalition  In  North,  only  in  the  South.  Only 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  are 
accused  of  making  Incursions  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  New  York  Times  efforts  to  fabricate 
situations  In  Vietnam  has  been  the  attempt 
to  make  American  soldiers  appear  to  be  no 
better  than  the  North  Vietnamese  specialists 
In  mass  murder.  This  concerns  the  My  Lai 
case.  The  Times  gave  columns  and  even  whole 
ptkges  of  space  to  the  charges  against  Ameri- 
can soldiers  In  the  village  of  My  Lai.  By 
indirection  and  even  directly  the  practices 
of  the  Nazis  were  dragged  Into  the  coverage 
of  this  case  by  The  Times,  as  If  somehow 
the  Americans  could  be  related  to  the  sys- 
tematic Hitler  government-ordered  maaaaore 
of  six  million  Jews  and  others  In  gas  cham- 
bers and  otherwise  during  World  War  II 
One  United  States  Marine  was  acquitted  In 
the  My  Lai  case  when  the  evidence  showed 
he  not  only  had  not  fired  on  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  but  that  he  had  never  fired 
on  the  enemy.  A  three-oolumn  headline  with 
a  3-column  picture  led  The  TlmM  front  page 
when  Lieutenant  William  L.  Calley  Jr.  was 
found  guilty,  and  there  was  an  entire  page 
of  type  on  the  Inside.  The  lieutenant  may 
have  aoted  while  in  a  aUte  of  shock.  Fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  Is  no  picnic.  To  try  a  soldier 
In  the  same  manner  as  you  would  try  a  man 
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for  deflllng  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Pierre 
Is  not  right.  OX  course,  as  long  as  the  Ameri- 
cana can  be  kept  under  the  cloud  of  having 
committed  a  massacre  In  South  Vietnam.  Just 
so  long  will  the  real  culprlU,  the  North  Viet- 
namese Commiuilsts.  be  relieved  of  charges 
of  following  a  cruel  official  government  policy 
of  massacring  South  Vietnamese  civilians. 
more  against  the  Americans — to  keep  the 
heat  and  glare  of  publicity  on  the  alleged 
nxalpractlces  of  the  Americans  and  not  on 
the  Conununlsts.  I  am  shccked  that  no  news- 
paper demands  trials  In  the  enemy  atroc.tiea. 

I  would  point  out  that  In  no  previous  war 
was  there  a  case  like  the  Lieutenant  Calley 
trial  or  others  like  It  with  the  attendant 
publicity  In  the  My  Lai  affair.  Because  in 
no  previous  war  was  any  effort  made  to 
downgrade  the  American  soldier.  Were  mas- 
sacres ever  committed  by  Americans  in  pre- 
vious wars?  Yes.  beginning  with  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War  in  the  colony  of  New 
Jersey  under  General  George  Washington, 
but  not  at  the  direction  of  General  Wash- 
ington. There  was  a  maissacre  of  Amer- 
icans by  the  British  under  Benedict  Arnold 
in  Connecticut.  Nothing  could  be  better  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  and  the  cltlzemry  than 
these  degrading  massacre  trials.  We  seem  to 
be  witnessing  the  liquidation  of  our  com- 
mon sense.  Thank  God  that  the  Anierlcan 
people  have  risen  up  against  this  case. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  books  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  sole  subject  of  enemy  massacres, 
like  the  terrible  one  at  Hue,  by  the  North 
Vietnam  Communists,  when  the  most  un- 
speakable atrocities  against  more  than  5,000 
civilians  were  committeed  by  the  enemy  in 
1968:  out  highly  Inflammatory  books  attack- 
ing Americans  have  been  written  on  the 
My  Lai  affair,  and  they  immediately  ap- 
peared In  New  York  bookstores  and  no  doubt 
throughout  the  country  The  target  is  the 
United  States — to  blame  it,  to  shame  it,  to 
reduce  its  power.  If  we  extended  the  My  Lai 
case  type  of  thinking,  we  could  try  hundreds 
of  American  airmen  for  dropping  bombs  on 
points  where  civilians  were,  and  then  we 
would  have  to  try  or  demote  or  humiliate 
the  officers  who  ordered  the  fliers,  and  in  fact 
we  would  have  to  go  Into  an  endless  array  of 
trials  of  the  mea  culpa  variety.  That  way 
lies  lunacy.  But  that  is  precisely  what  The 
Times  wants  to  do.  There  are  actually  peo- 
ple in  New  York  who  talk  of  trying  the  top- 
most offlcers.  The  fact  is  that  The  Times  and 
Its  tributary  press  have  shown  no  great  con- 
cern over  the  loss  of  human  life  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  the  Communists  are  in- 
volved. The  attacks  on  Americans  are  strictly 
a  ploy,  and  the  American  people  refuse  to 
accept  it. 

In  1964  Mr.  Nixon  wrote  the  following 
woi^: 

"On  the  fate  of  South  Vietnam  depends 
the  fate  of  Asia.  For  South  Vietnam  is  the 
dam  in  the  river.  .  .  .  The  Communists'  con- 
quest of  Southeast  Asia  would  draw  a  bound- 
ary line  from  pole  to  pole.  Overnight  the 
United  States  wotild  cease  to  be  a  power  in 
the  world's  greatest  ocean.  Our  ships  and 
planes  could  thereafter  circumnavigate  the 
globe  only  with  Communist  permission.  .  .  , 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  long  before  this  hap- 
pened the  United  States  would  have  become 
inTOlved  In  a  major  war,  if  not  a  world  war?" 

So  It  is  not  merely  South  Vietnam  for 
which  America  Is  fighting.  If  the  United 
States  would  accept  defeat  In  Vietnam  as  the 
only  way  out,  then  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  would  be  made  safe  for  draft- 
dodgers  and  opponents  of  the  war,  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  anybody  else.  Students 
and  demonstrators  In  the  Soviet  Union  do 
not  riot;  much  less  do  they  make  foreign 
policy.  Neither  are  they  urged  to  do  so  by 
chancellor  or  professor.  The  Russians  do  not 
have  a  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  or 
Weathermen  who  bomb  and  bomb.  There  Is 
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no  permissiveness  In  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Government  or  schools.  S>vlet  firemen  are 
not  attacked  when  they  gc  to  put  out  fires. 
Stores  are  not  looted.  All  of  these  things  are 
what  the  Russians  are  helping  to  do  In  the 
United  States.  There  are  no  United  Nations 
meetings  In  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  no 
parades  of  homosexuals  on  Gorki  Street  to 
the  Central  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest  In  Mos- 
cow, as  there  was  a  parade  of  fairies  and  les- 
bians down  Fifth  Avenue  to  Central  Park  In 
New  York  last  summer. 

Under  the  cloak  of  a  benevolent  socialism 
as  the  greatest  friend  of  humanity,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics in  the  most  brutal  of  imperialist 
nations.  It  foments  war  and  divisions;  It 
ignores  or  deliberately  violates  treaties:  it 
uses  the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for 
the  further  penetration  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations;  It  takes  advantage  of  the 
natural  fears  of  a  nuclear  war  in  the  free 
nations  to  extend  Its  sway  in  the  world;  it 
baits  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  on  our 
very  doorstep,  to  get  more  concessions;  the 
anti-Semitism  of  Nazism  has  been  replaced 
by  the  antl-SemltIsm  of  Communism,  and 
even  anti-Semitism  without  Jews,  and  for 
the  same  reason — ^to  divide  and  rule  sub- 
jugated peoples.  Some  people  In  our  country 
feel  that  one  must  not  mention  these  things. 
Others  nestle  in  the  simplistic  womb  of 
neponthe.  muttering  that  the  whole  world 
Is  run  by  Insiders  and  that,  until  we  can  get 
rid  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  inccne 
tax  "lost  of  our  generals  and  admirals,  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties— well,  "lack  to  the  womb  where  It  Is 
comfortable  and  you  cannot  see  outside. 

The  harsh  and  brutal  truth  is  that  the 
world  cannot  forever  live  half  slave  and  half 
free.  The  slave  mind  will  enslave  us,  or  we 
will  throw  oft  the  Incubus  that  is  gorging 
Itself  on  the  life-blood  of  our  country.  The 
established  thinking  about  this  Is  that  we 
must  gain  a  world  government  through  the 
United  Nations.  That  is  the  background  of 
many  little  understood  actions  that  have 
brought  about  a  great  upheaval  in  our  na- 
tional life  and  have  put  our  foreign  affairs  in 
a  baffling  state  of  disarray.  In  the  field  of 
Journalism — the  media — facts  are  being  sys- 
tematically omitted,  distorted  and  fabricated 
to  deceive  Americans — ordinary  people  and 
officials — In  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end. 
I  have  given  here  the  merest  sampling  of 
these  derelictions.  Let  these  persons  who 
accept  these  practices  In  the  national  media 
not  complain  about  others  who  take  drugs 
or  smoke  marijuana.  The  addiction  or  weak- 
ness is  the  same. 

It  is  the  unassailable  verdict  of  history 
that  a  people  gets  the  kind  and  quality  of 
government  that  It  deserves,  or  that  it  Is  cap- 
able as  a  nation  of  creating.  But  a  people 
lives  according  to  some  well-established 
rules;  at  least  that  has  been  so  In  the  Ameri- 
can republic.  When  the  rules  are  changed 
without  notice  to  the  people,  they  will  be 
deceived.  But,  as  Lincoln  said,  you  cannot 
fool  them  all  all  the  time.  I  bel'.eve  President 
Nixon  Is  trying  to  reverse  the  loss  of  Initia- 
tive that  we  have  voluntarily  suffered  in  the 
last  26  years.  The  tortured  appeasing  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  harshness  of  wars  and 
gain  a  lasting  peace  have  been  a  failure.  The 
3.500.000  battle  casualties  of  the  Korean 
War  may  have  been  exceeded  In  the  Vietnam 
War.  since  It  is  possible  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese alone  have  suffered  mere  than  3.5 
million  battle  caeualtlee.  We  can  reverse  the 
trend  by  winning,  or  decisively  not  losing, 
the  Vietnam  War — that  is.  by  withdrawing 
completely  only  after  South  Vietnam  is  ca- 
pable of  defending  Its  territory.  Henceforth 
we  should  fight  no  wars  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  win.  We  have  had  wars  since  1945.  and 
we  will  have  them  forever  until  we  win  one. 
It  Is  the  nature  of  Communism  to  bleed  ua 
forever.  We  musx  not  permit  this. 
The  sole  aim  of  the  Soviet  Government 
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and  the  Chinese  Communist  Government  In 
fostering  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  to  weskken 
the  United  States — to  divide  It  and  rule 
the  world  eventually.  The  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese Reds  have  not  the  faintest  interest 
in  the  lives  of  Vietnamese — or  Arabs.  They 
would  without  compunction  fight  to  the 
last  one  of  them.  The  Communists  by  def- 
inition care  nothing  for  lives;  their  aim  Is 
power.  They  must  be  laughing  themselves 
to  tears  over  the  My  Lai  case.  If  and  when 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  ended,  the  Commu- 
nists will  strike  somewhere  else  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  Korea  again,  who  knows?  It  does 
not  seem  at  all  likely  that  we  shall  see  no 
more  wars  after  Vietnam.  In  fact.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  of  new  wars  that  we 
must  not  leave  the  enemy  in  any  doubt  about 
this  one.  Running  away  from  wars  does  not 
end  them;  It  begets  them.  So  also  to  pursue  a 
vacuum  or  falsehoods  as  a  way  of  life  In  our 
communications  with  one  anotlier  is  surely 
a  fatal  way.  Our  faith  In  the  truth  must  be 
reborn.  That  way  lies  the  light  and  possible 
peace. 


CURBING  CRIMINAL  USE  OF  GUNS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Law- 
rence M.  Carino,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  WJBK-TV2  in  Detroit. 
Mich.,  on  March  26,  1971,  commented  in 
a  broadcast  on  appropriate  methods  for 
curbing  the  criminal  use  of  firearms.  I 
found  Mr.  Carino's  remarks  to  have  con- 
siderable merit  and  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues.  Therefore.  I 
include  the  text  of  Mr.  Carino's  editorial 
broadcast  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

CtTRBING    THE    CRIMINAI.    USE    OF    GXTHS 

(By  Lawrence  M.  Carino) 

Mabch  26,  1971. 

Sensibly,  we  believe,  a  council  of  top  De- 
troit and  Wayne  County  officials  has  with- 
drawn an  earlier  and  probably  unconsti- 
tutional proposal  that  handguns  be  out- 
lawed for  everyone  but  policemen. 

The  plan  was  put  forward  In  a  commend- 
able effort  to  reduce  Detroit's  soaring  homi- 
cide rate.  It  has  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent, however,  that  such  a  gun  ban  would 
primarily  affect  lawftilly  registered  guns, 
those  the  authorities  know  about,  leaving 
largely  untouched  the  estimated  half-mlUlon 
unregistered    handguns   in   the   Motor   City. 

In  the  search  for  fair  and  effective  fire- 
arms legislation,  it's  worth  noting  that  gtms 
accompany  criminal  activity  far  more  often 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Britain.  The 
difference,  the  FBI  has  said,  "can  be  at- 
tributed, in  pairt.  to  an  English  law  providing 
an  extra  penalty  In  addition  to  the  penalty 
for  the  substantive  offense  for  an  offender 
convicted  to  using  a  firearm  In  the  com- 
mission of  crime." 

We  might  be  well  advised  to  revive  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  law  in  Michigan — one 
making  It  a  separate  offense,  calling  for  sep- 
arate and  mandatory  punishment,  to  use 
or  even  possess  a  gun  and  perhaps  any  lethal 
weapon    while    p>erpetrating    another   crime. 

No  law.  In  TV2's  view,  will  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  firearms  or  knives  by  individu- 
als bent  on  breaking  the  law.  But  It's  en- 
tirely possible  that  an  "extra  penalty"  stat- 
ute, like  Britain's,  would  make  Michigan 
residents  think  twice  before  using  such 
weapons,  or  so  much  as  carrying  them,  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  any  crime. 
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CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— 
SCIENCE  MAGAZINE  REPORTS  ON 
THE  PROBLEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  childhood 
lead  poisoning  has  been  called  the  silent 
epidemic.  It  rages  through  the  slums  of 
our  Nation,  seeking  out  small  children 
as  its  victims.  A  recent  article  written 
by  Robert  J.  Bazell  concerning  this  vi- 
cious disease  appeared  in  the  May  28, 
1971,  issue  of  Science  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Mr.  Bazell's 
article,  entitled  "Health  Programs :  Slum 
Children  Suffer  Because  of  Low  Fund- 
ing," details  the  nature  of  this  disease 
and  the  effort,  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
outside  it,  to  obtain  funds  to  implement 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  91-695. 

I  commend  Mr.  Bazell's  article  to  my 
colleagues : 
Health  Programs:  Slum  Children  Suffkb 
Because  of  Low  Funding 

(By  Robert  J.  Bazell) 

The  day  before  President  Nixon  dramat- 
ically seized  personal  command  of  the  Ad- 
mini.stration's  proposed  $334-milllon-per- 
year  war  against  cancer,  a  group  of  Federal 
employees  Issued  a  statement  criticizing  the 
Administration's  inattention  to  other  health 
programs  where  fewer  dollars  would  definite- 
ly save  lives  now. 

The  group,  known  as  Health  Employees 
for  Change,  consists  of  some  100  physicians 
and  other  health  workers  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  "They  were 
upset  because  the  Administration  had  re- 
quested funds  for  neither  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  nor  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act,  both 
passed  by  Congress  late  In  1970.  A  third 
program.  Federal  aid  for  vaccinations,  has 
also  been  the  subject  of  a  controversy,  par- 
ticularly since  Public  Health  Service  officials 
have  called  attention  to  an  outbreak  of 
diphtheria,  a  huge  measles  epidemic,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  polio  epidemic  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  legislative  history  of  all  three  pro- 
grams Is  similar.  In  each  case.  Congress  en- 
acted the  measure  and  authorized  money; 
and,  in  spite  of  Administration  opposition  to 
the  programs.  Nlson  signed  each  measure 
Into  law.  All  three  programs  were  then 
ignored  in  the  Administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  Since  the  employees  Issued 
their  statement,  however,  the  Administra- 
tion has  asked  for  money  for  all  three  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1972.  Nevertheless,  the  low 
levels  of  fimdlng  requested  and  the  delays  In 
the  requests  still  leave  questions  about  the 
Administration's  health  priorities. 

Unlike  cancer,  which  affects  people  of  all 
socioeconomic  backgrounds,  lead  poisoning 
has  become  an  excltislve  disease  of  the  urban 
slums.  The  victims  are  children  from  I  to  6 
years  old  (the  majority  of  cancer  victims  are 
over  40)  who  Ingest  bits  of  lead-based  paint 
or  plaster  that  crumble  off  the  inside  walls  of 
old,  dilapidated  houses  or  apartments  (Soi- 
fnce,  6  September  1969).  As  the  children  eat 
the  lead,  soluble  forms  of  the  metal  accu- 
mulate In  the  soft  tlasues  of  their  bodies,  re- 
sulting In  high  concentrations  of  lead  In  the 
hlood.  External  symptoms  of  the  disease 
range  from  Ilstlessness  to  convulsions;  ccsn- 
pllcatlons  include  mental  retardation,  cere- 
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bral  palsy,  behavioral  disorders,  kidney  dis- 
ease, blindness,  and  even  death. 

Since  lead  often  accumulates  slowly  over 
a  period  of  months,  a  child  can  carry  dan- 
gerously high  levels  of  lead  without  ex- 
hibiting any  external  symptoms.  A  recent 
HEW  report  estimated  that  lead  poisoning 
affects  400,000  chUdren  annually  and  causes 
200  deaths.  Of  those  400,000.  the  report  said 
that  16,000  require  treatment,  3200  Incur 
moderate  to  severe  brain  damage,  and  800 
children  receive  brain  damage  severe  enough 
to  require  care  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  Lead  poisoning  thus  kills  and  cripples 
more  children  than  did  polio  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Sallt  vaccine. 

It  differs  from  both  cancer  and  polio  In  an 
Important  respect.  "In  the  history  of  modern 
medicine,"  wrote  Jane  Lln-Fu  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  In  the  Journal  Children,  "few 
childhood  diseases  occupy  a  position  as 
unique  as  lead  poisoning.  It  Is  a  preventable 
disease." 

Treatment  Involves  Identifying  children 
with  high  levels  of  lead  In  their  blood,  de- 
leadlng  the  victims  with  chelating  agents, 
and,  most  Important  of  all,  eliminating  the 
lead-based  paint  from  the  chUd's  environ- 
ment. Total  eradication  of  the  disease  would 
mean  renovating  some  7  million  units  of 
dilapidated  urban  bousing  that  are  painted 
with  lead-based  paint. 

In  spite  of  a  growing  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  lead  poisoning,  little  federal  money 
has  been  avaUable  either  to  treat  It  or  to 
eliminate  It.  Some  cities,  notably  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  are  operating 
programs  aimed  at  preventing  lead  poison- 
ing. But  because  of  limited  local  resoiut^s, 
these  programs,  which  rely  mostly  on  blood 
tests  of  children  from  high-risk  areas  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  disease,  are  clearly 
Inadequate. 

The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act  authorized  $30  million  for  a  2-year 
program  of  grants  to  U.S.  cities  tar  preven- 
tion programs,  a  survey  of  the  full  extent  of 
the  problem,  and  research  into  more  efficient 
means  for  the  removal  of  old  paint.  But 
neither  the  1971  budget  nor  the  President's 
health  message  mentioned  lead  poisoning. 
Finally,  after  prodding  by  Representative 
Wmiam  F.  Ryan  (D-N.Y.),  who  sponsored 
the  legislation  along  with  several  other 
members  of  Congress,  HEW  officials  an- 
notmced  that  they  would  amend  the  1972 
budget  to  Include  $2  mUUon  for  lead  poison- 
ing prevention.  Additional  money  for  the 
program  may  come  from  Congress,  however. 
The  Senate  Health  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, chaired  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson  (D-Wash.),  added  $S  mlUlon  to  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill  for 
1971.  The  House  Health  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Representative  Daniel 
Flood  (D-Pa.),  tends,  however,  to  follow  Ad- 
ministration requests  more  cloeely,  and  they 
refused  to  tack  on  any  additional  funds.  A 
compromise  regarding  this  extra  money  will 
be  hammered  out  by  a  conference  committee, 
but,  even  If  Congress  appropriated  some  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  prevention  of  lead 
poisoning,  the  Administration  might  not 
spend  them. 

To  imderstand  how  far  the  Administra- 
tion's (2  million  request  would  go  toward 
eradicating  lead  poisoning,  it  shovUd  be  noted 
that  the  budget  for  New  York  City's  existing 
prevenUon  program  Is  $2.4  million  per  year. 
CaUlng  the  level  of  the  Administration's  re- 
quest "outrageous,"  Vincent  Oynee,  director 
of  the  New  York  program,  said  that  New 
York  could  easily  use  the  $2  million  Just  to 
Improve  Its  own  program. 

But  New  York  Is  not  the  only  city  that 
could  use  money  for  a  prevention  program. 
According  to  an  official  of  HEW's  Bureau  of 
Community  Environmental  Management, 
which  was  delegated  responsibility  for  the 
program,  HEW  has  already  received  formal 
and  Informal  requests  from  cities  for  grants 
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totaling  over  $60  million.  "For  $2  million," 
he  said,  "we  could  support  programs  In  three 
or  four  cities,  consisting  mostly  of  screening 
with  a  limited  amount  of  follow-up."  But 
he  added  that  "We're  not  yet  sure  that  we 
could  do  anything  useful  at  all  for  less  than 
$3  million." 

Charles  Miller,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  Budget  at  HEW,  said  In  an  Interview  with 
Science,  "Fifty  million  doUars  sounds  like  an 
awful  lot.  You  have  to  remember  that  these 
programs  take  time  to  get  going." 

Predictably,  Ryan  Is  unhappy  with  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  administration 
has  allocated  to  the  program  he  sponsored. 
"The  failure  of  the  Administration  to  ade- 
quately fund  this  program,"  he  told  Science. 
"reflects  a  complete  dlsr^ard  for  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  children  in  this  country." 

Another  bill  that  was  passed  by  Congress, 
signed  by  the  President  without  comment, 
and  then  left  unfunded  for  1971  was  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act,  sponsored 
by  MagnuBon.  The  law  expands  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  allow  young  doctors  and 
other  health  professionals  to  practice  medi- 
cine In  rural.  Inner-clty,  and  other  areas 
short  of  medical  services,  as  an  alternative  to 
military  service. 

The  Health  Employees  for  Change  called 
the  Act  "fiexlble  enough  to  be  Implemented 
In  an  exciting  way  that  can  deal  not  only 
with  the  maldistribution  problem,  but  also 
problems  like  the  dearth  of  health  systems. 
Irrelevant  health  education,  definition  of 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  personnel,  better 
ways  of  financing  health  care,  and  so  on." 

Congress  authorized  $10  million  for  the  Act 
In  1971  and  $20  mUllon  in  1972.  The  Admin- 
istration has  recently  requested  $10  million 
for  1972.  Howard  Hilton,  director  of  the  Field 
Service  Office  for  HEW's  Community  Health 
Services,  told  Science  that  $10  million  should 
put  about  660  physicians,  dentists,  and  other 
health  personnel  In  the  field.  The  physicians 
and  other  health  personnel  will  all  be  salaried 
and  work  In  some  sort  of  group  structure. 
"The  potential  number  of  physicians  that 
could  be  placed  by  this  program  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  available  manpower,"  said 
Hilton.  He  added  that  over  100  communities 
have  already  put  in  requests  for  physicians, 
while  many  medical  students  have  written  to 
express  interest  In  the  program.  The  Emer- 
gency Health  Personnel  Act,  like  the  bill  on 
lead  poisoning,  might  be  embellished  with 
additional  funds  from  Congress,  particularly 
since  Its  sponsor  chairs  the  Senate  Health 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

In  1962  Congress  passed  the  Vaccination 
Assistance  Act.  And  using  funds  provided  by 
that  Act.  local  authorities  have  immunized 
millions  of  children  against  a  variety  of 
diseases,  including  measles,  diphtheria,  and 
polio.  But  that  Act  expired  30  June  1969, 
and  funds  for  Inamunlzatlons  have  been 
scarce  ever  since.  As  a  result,  levels  of  Im- 
munized children  have  stecidlly  fallen.  The 
1970  Immunization  Survey,  conducted  by  the 
Biu^au  of  the  Census  and  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  (CDC),  showed  that  the 
levels  of  children  vaccinated  against  measles 
had  fallen  to  57.2  percent  nationally  and 
41.1  percent  in  central-city  poverty  areas. 
The  figures  for  polio  were  68,9  percent  na- 
tionally and  60.9  percent  In  the  ^ettoe.  One 
result  of  this  drop  in  the  number  of  immu- 
nized children  has  been  a  measles  epidemic 
(see  chart).  Several  outbreaks  of  diphtheria 
have  also  occurred  this  year.  "The  reason 
for  these  epidemics."  Phil  Landrlgan  of 
CDC '8  Immunization  Branch  told  Science, 
"is  money.  Almost  all  of  these  cases  have 
been  in  chUdren  who  did  not  receive  the 
proper  Immunizations." 

As  for  polio,  Landrlgan  said.  "The  number 
of  cases  has  not  yet  started  to  rise,  but  polio 
Is  a  summer  disease.  We're  worried  that  the 
immunization  levels  have  fallen  so  low  that 
we  could  have  some  outbreaks  of  polio,  par- 
ticularly In  the  central  cities." 
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A  poaalble  relief  for  the  flnanclal  dlffljul- 
tles  of  the  Immunization  programs  came 
when  Congress  passed  the  Communicable 
Disease  Amendments  In  October  1970.  In- 
tended as  an  extension  of  the  Vaccination 
Assistance  Act,  the  amendments  authorized 
»75  million  In  fiscal  1971  for  vaccinations  and 
•90  million  in  fiscal  1972.  Except  for  $2  mil- 
lion for  tuberculosis  In  the  1971  budget,  the 
Administration  Ignored  these  programs  In  its 
budget  requests.  Part  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon's 
refusal  to  fund  these  programs  stems  from 
a  policy  of  channeling  assistance  Into  com- 
prehensive programs  that  allow  the  cities  and 
states  more  latitude  In  spending  the  money. 
But  little  money  has  been  available  in  the 
comprehensive  programs  for  vaccinations. 
And  the  money  that  has  been  available  was 
restricted  by  a  decision  of  HEW  to  pay  for 
vaccinations  for  German  meaales   (rubella). 

This  policy  baa,  however,  recently  been 
reversed.  According  to  HKW  officials,  the  fis- 
cal 1973  budget  includee  113  million  for  im- 
munlzstlona  with  $3  million  specifically  ear- 
marked for  meaales.  "On  the  promise  of  these 
funds,  we've  already  gone  to  the  manufac- 
turers for  vaccine  production  contracts,"  said 
Harold  Muldln,  Deputy  Chief  for  Immuniza- 
tion at  CDC.  "Our  chances  of  reversing  the 
current  trends  In  Immunization  levels  are 
quite  good."  Muldln  emphasized,  however, 
that  there  was  still  danger  ahead  in  future 
years  if  more  money  was  not  appropriated 
for  vaccines. 

The  three  health  programs  mentioned 
above  are  among  the  many  that  critics  of 
the  Ntxon  Administration  see  as  lacking  prop- 
er funding.  But  these  three  programs,  par- 
ticularly the  lead-polsonlng  prevention  and 
the  Immunizations  fall  Into  the  category  of 
disease  prevention  rather  than  treatment. 
In  hla  health  message  to  Congress  18  Febru- 
ary, President  Nixon  said,  "It  more  of  our 
resources  were  Invested  In  preventing  sick- 
ness and  accidents,  fewer  wo\iId  have  to  be 
spent  on  costly  cures.  If  we  gave  more  atten- 
tion to  treating  Illness  In  its  early  stages, 
then  we  would  be  lees  troubled  by  acute  dis- 
ease. In  short,  we  should  build  a  true  'health' 
syatem — not  a  *slckness'  system  alone." 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF  uissoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  remarks  by  Hon.  Melvin  Price. 

My  colleague  from  the  Illinois  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River  addressed  the  Me- 
morial Day  services  at  Jefferson  Barracks 
National  Cemetery  in  St.  Louis  County. 

I  would  like  to  insert  his  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Thkk  Ultimate  Out 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Mklvin  Paic«) 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  Invited  here  today,  to 
this  beautiful  National  Cemetery,  to  memo- 
rialize and  pay  homage  to  Americans  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  that  we  might  live 
ours  m  freedom  and,  hopefully,  in  peace. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  tells  us 
that: 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

At  times  like  these,  surrounded  by  visible 
evidence  of  the  great  numbers  of  Amerlcaris 
who  exemplified  thU  "greater  love".  I  am 
moved  by  a  mixture  of  emotions.  I  feel  the 
torturous  confllcU  of  pride  and  humility, 
love  and  hate,  hope  and  fear,  and  a  certain 
sense  of  guilt. 
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I  feel  a  vast  pride,  both  for  the  men  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  for  the  mor- 
tality of  the  Nation  and  the  ethic  of  its  cul- 
ture which  Imbued  these  men  with  the 
strength  to  make  such  sacrifice.  But  I  also 
feel  humility  when  I  realize  that  these  sacri- 
fices were  made  for  us,  for  me  and  you.  They 
died  so  that  we  might  live  in  a  democracy 
rather  than  under  one  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  tyranny  which  have  threatened  America. 
I  feel  a  sense  of  love,  and  overriding  com- 
passion, for  both  the  soldiers  who  died  and 
for  the  families  who  lived  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  their  loss.  But  I  feel  an  element  of 
hate — a  revulsion — tou-ard  those  forces,  and 
those  persons  who  engender  such  forces, 
which  cause  the  war,  the  death,  the  destruc- 
tion. 

I  feel  hope.  Hope  that  through  the  recog- 
nition of  the  tragedies  of  the  past,  the  fu- 
ture might  remain  Ignorant  of  war.  And, 
yet,  I  know  fear.  Pear  that  unless  this  coun- 
try maintains  the  ability,  albeit  grudgingly, 
to  wage  war,  all  the  sacrifices  which  have  gone 
before  will  have  been  In  vain. 

And  I  feel  Incrimination,  self-incrimina- 
tion, a  sense  of  Ill-defined  guilt  because  there 
may  have  been  something  I  should  have 
done,  or  something  I  should  not  have  done, 
which  might.  In  some  small  way,  have  re- 
duced the  bloodshed. 

It  Is  this  mlxt\ire  of  emotions,  which  I  am 
certain  that  each  of  us  here  today  is  experi- 
encing, which  gives  this  day  Its  special  sig- 
nificance. This  is  not  a  day  only  for  looking 
back.  It  Is  a  day  for  recognition  of  the  past, 
for  realization  of  the  present  and  for  re- 
committal to  the  future. 

Santayana  has  said:  "Those  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condenmed  to  repeat 
It".  Memorial  Day  Is  the  day  to  remember 
the  past,  recognizing  In  It  both  the  errors 
and  the  truths  which  have  affected  the  pres- 
ent. It  la  a  day  to  examine  our  present  course 
and  Judge  it  against  our  experience.  And  It 
is  a  day  to  renew  our  pledge  to  pursue  the 
Right,  no  matter  what  the  price. 

We  have  all  heard  the  phrase  "live  and 
learn".  But  how  seldom  we  hear  the  rest  of 
that  line  by  John  Pomfret?  It  goes. 

"We  live  and  learn,  but  not  the  wiser 
grow". 

"But  not  the  wiser  grow".  Can  this  be  true? 
Is  it  possible  that  Man  can  be  so  blind  to 
history  that  while  his  library  of  statistics  Is 
increased  his  Judgment  and  wisdom  remain 
unchanged'  Can  It  be  that  Man.  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  cemetery  can  comprehend 
only  the  body-count  and  not  the  basic 
cause? 

I  cannot  accept  that.  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  are  condemned  to  repeat  the  errors  of 
the  past.  But  perhaps,  without  taking  time, 
such  as  Is  set  aside  today,  to  reflect,  per- 
haps It  is  possible. 

Look  at  the  state  of  the  Nation  today.  This 
Nation,  on  the  verge  of  a  trillion -dollar  econ- 
omy. BuOen  Intolerable  unemployment. 
Thousands  of  Americans  are  going  hungry 
with  neither  the  food  nor  the  opportunities 
through  which  to  earn  that  food. 

This  Nation  has  developed  the  most  so- 
phisticated technology  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  yet  It  Is  that  very  accomplishment 
which  threatens  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
environment  Is  under  massive  attack  by  land, 
sea,  and  air.  and  could  conceivably  be  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  aggression  of  pollutants. 
This  Nation  has  a  clear  history  and  tradi- 
tion of  democracy— with  liberty  and  JuJstlce 
for  all — and  yet  It  has  difficulty  convincing 
some  of  Its  own  youth,  much  less  the  adult 
population  of  other  nations,  as  to  the  nature 
of  America's  present  intentions. 

And  so  It  would  seem  that  perhaps  It  ts 
possible  that  we  will  be  condemned  to  relive 
the  tragedies  of  the  past.  Perhaps  we  will  see 
another  world  war,  or  other  unnatural  de- 
struction of  o\ir  fellow  man.  Perh^s  we  will 
see  our  technology  succeed  In  destroying  our 
environment.  Perhaps  we  will  see  our  In- 
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abUlty  to  adequately  communicate  result  in 
revolution.  But  I  think  not ! 

The  very  fact  that  people  are  talking  about 
the  past,  relating  past  experience  to  present 
condlUons.  and  considering  the  future  effect 
of  present  actions.  Is,  to  me,  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  Incrvased  our  wisdom  We 
have  not  found  aU  the  answers,  to  be  sure 
but  we  have  managed  to  grow  wiser  In  our 
application  of  data  to  current  and  futum 
events,  ^ 

And  so  I  urge  aU  Americans  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  day.  Reflect  on  the  past  and  ana 
ly»  Its  errors.  Dlsswst  the  present  and  relate 
It  to  the  goals  toward  which  we  strive  And 
thank  the  Lord  for  the  sacrlfloes  made  by  the 
men  who  lie  in  haUowed  ground  around  us 
for  their  ultimate  gift.  For  It  was  these  men 
who  have  given  us  the  time,  the  place  and 
the  freedom  to  seek  out  the  answers  we 'need 
for  the  future. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OFCAUFOXMIA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  came  to 
the  Congress  during  the  mid-1960's  when 
new  and  bold  steps  were  taken  toward 
unproving  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people,  particularly  the 
NaUon's  older  population  and  the  poor 
We  have  long  discussed  the  need  for  pro- 
grams which  would  cover  the  medical 
costs  of  those  unable  to  afford  needed 
health  care.  Not  until  1965  did  we  ex- 
press a  firm  commitment  to  aid  those 
people  most  handicapped  by  skyrocket- 
ing medical  costs. 

Programs  like  medicare  and  medicaid 
were  truly  monumental  legislative  mUe- 
stones  in  the  social  history  of  the  United 
States.  Each  program  marked  an  im- 
portant change  in  public  poUcy  regard- 
ing the  value  of  health  as  a  good  in 
itself,  and  each  program  was  a  begin- 
ning step  in  the  direction  of  adequate 
health  care  for  all  Americans,  not  for 
just  the  fortunate  few  who  are  able  to 
expend  massive  amounts  of  money. 

No  older  person,  no  poor  person  we 
declared,  should  be  denied  medical  care 
for  want  of  the  resources  with  which  to 
purchase  It. 

We  must  experiment  with  and  develop 
new  avenues  for  adequate  health  care. 
We  must  expand  funding  and  Increase 
the  number  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  persons  In  other  health-related  pro- 
fessions. We  must  increase  the  facilities 
and  services  available  to  those  who  need 
care.  That  Is  why  I  am  distressed  with 
the  ominous  signs  appearing  which  seem 
to  suggest  that  all  which  was  gained  for 
the  poor  and  elderly  may  soon  be  lost 
under  the  guise  of  economy. 

Because  so  many  people  have  derived 
benefits  from  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  I  am  distressed  about  revlsi(niB 
in  the  programs  which  a  number  of 
sources  hare  recently  proposed.  I  know 
that  if  these  revisions  take  effect,  they 
will  substantially  decrease  the  number 
of  people  who  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  programs.  They  will  also  reduce 
the  benefits  which  these  people  are  en- 
titled to  receive. 
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To  begin  with,  I  was  most  alaimed 
when  I  learned  that  California  Gov* 
emor  Ronald  Reagan  proposed  to  reduce 
substantially  the  scope  of  medical  pro- 
tection now  afforded  needy  persons  in 
California.  In  addition  to  pr(H?osing  cut- 
backs regarding  eligibility  for  medical 
assistance,  the  Governor  and  his  admin- 
istration also  announced  that  the  poor 
would  be  required  to  carry  certain  costs 
of  hospital  care,  nursing  home  care, 
physicians'  visits,  and  prescription  drugs. 
Such  a  program  would  agidn  force  many 
needy  people  into  a  grim  alternative:  to 
go  without  necessary  health  services  be- 
cause the  costs  would  be  prohibitive,  or  to 
be  financially  Incapacitated  because  of 
the  outlay  of  funds  for  major  illness. 

When  Congress  enacted  medicaid,  it 
sought  to  assure  Uiat  the  poor  would  not 
assimie  the  entire  burden  of  so-called 
economy  drives  proposed  by  administra- 
tions like  Governor  Reagan's.  Cost-shar- 
ing was  forbidden  In  the  case  of  those 
who  were  categorically  poor  and  cost- 
sharing  for  the  medically  needy  had  to  be 
reasonably  related  to  the  resources  of  the 
medically  indigent  person.  It  is  com- 
mendable for  any  Governor  to  talk  about 
economy  drives,  but  It  is  absolutely  intol- 
erable that  these  drives  be  directed  at 
the  people  least  able  to  absorb  the  costs. 
We  need  to  cut  inflation  in  many  areas, 
but  not  in  the  services  so  vital  to  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

I  also  find  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  proposed  substantial  cutbacks 
In  the  scope  of  insurance  protection  af- 
forded persons  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. Under  present  law.  beneficiaries 
are  entitled  to  60  free  days  of  hospital 
care,  after  paying  an  Initial  deductible 
amount  of  $60.  Under  a  bill  recently 
adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  number  of  cost-free  hospital 
days  would  be  reduced  to  30  and  a  co- 
Insurance  amoimt  of  $7.50  a  day  would 
be  Imposed  between  the  SOth  and  60th 
days  of  care.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  also  proposed  to  increase  the 
deductible  for  supplementary  medical 
benefits  from  $50  to  $60. 

In  addition,  older  people  have  been 
deprived  of  essential  convalescent  care 
and  rehabilitation  after  major  iltoess  due 
to  an  arbitrary  and  questionable  defini- 
tion of  medicare  coverage  policies.  For 
example,  heart  and  stroke  victims  who 
are  usually  covered  for  emergency  treat- 
ment often  find  that  they  are  denied  pro- 
tections against  costs  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion so  necessary  for  recovery  to  self- 
suflBciency. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  to  reduce 
the  rising  costs  of  the  medicaid  and 
medicare  programs,  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  oppose  these  cuts.  The  way  to 
cut  State  and  Federal  costs  Is  not  to  cut 
the  amount  of  health  care  benefits  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  them  most. 

With  the  advances  In  medical  science 
that  can  extend  a  fuller  life  and  elimi- 
nate serious  illness  through  eariy  detec- 
tion and  treatment  of  many  diseases,  we 
must  advance  In  our  delivery  of  health 
services  to  the  American  people  allowing 
the  maximum  possibilities  of  good 
health.  Cutbacks  instead  of  tncreaaes 
will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  preventive 
care  and  cause  high  costs  in  human  suf- 
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f ering  and  expensive  catastrophic  illness 
later. 

Financial  hardship  must  be  rt iminatiffd 
as  an  excuse  for  111  health  and  allowing 
early  symptoms  of  disease  to  go  un- 
treated, particularly  during  childhood. 
While  we  need  more  effective  programs 
for  health  care  to  the  aging  and  the  poor, 
we  also  must  provide  aisststanr**  to  those 
who  are  not  so  poor  or  old  to  be  on  the 
welfare  rolls  or  on  medicare,  but  who 
are  nevertheless  unable  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal services. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  medical 
care  and  still  provide  adequate  health 
care  coverage,  there  are  two  steps  we 
must  take.  First,  we  must  increase  the 
suHily  of  health  services  and  manpower  ; 
second,  we  must  decrease  the  inefBcient 
utilization  of  existing  services. 

One  of  the  principal  needs  is  addition- 
al health  manpower.  Today  we  face  crit- 
ical shortages  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  ijaramedical  technicians  and 
technologists  and  other  health-related 
professions.  The  Public  Health  Service 
estimates  that  in  order  to  meet  current 
demands,  America  requires  an  additional 
48,000  physicians.  18,000  dentists,  150,000 
nurses,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  health  personnel. 

The  problem  of  manpower  shortages 
and  maldistribution  is  compounded  by 
the  lack  of  auxiliary  health  personnel 
who  could  handle  selected  tasks  which 
professional  personnel  must  presently 
handle  but  which  do  not  require  profes- 
sional expertise.  I  have  cosponsored  four 
nuUor  pieces  of  legislaticxi  designed  to 
increase  our  health  manpower:  S.934, 
the  Health  Professions  Education  As- 
slstanoe  Act  of  1971;  S.  935,  the  Physi- 
cian Manpower  Supi?ort  and  Services  Act 
of  1971;  S.  1331.  the  Nurse  Manpower 
Training  Act  and  S.  1874.  the  Children's 
Dental  Health  Act  of  1971.  These  bills 
will  help  finance  educatUm  in  the  health 
prof  esslcms.  enooiu'age  and  promote  pro- 
grams to  train  paramedical  perstmnel 
and  assist  medical  centers  in  establish- 
ing and  operating  community  health  and 
education  services. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  manpower, 
there  is  also  a  lack  of  facilities  to  handle 
the  kind  of  care  patients  require.  For 
example,  there  continues  to  be  unneces- 
sary utilisation  of  hospitals,  a  very  ex- 
pensive form  of  care,  simply  because 
less  expensive  alternative  forms  of  care 
do  not  exist  or  are  not  presently  covered 
under  such  programs  as  medicare. 

More  alternatives  to  hospital  care  must 
be  made  available.  Some  of  the  kinds  of 
facilities  which  are  needed  are  more  hos- 
pital outpatient  facilities  for  ambula- 
tory patients,  neighborhood  centers  for 
the  screening  and  referral  of  patients 
and  other  nonhospltal  based  institu- 
tions and  homes  for  patients  who  require 
long  term,  convalescent  care  rather  than 
emergency  or  acute  care. 

Of  course,  more  funding  is  desperate- 
ly needed  for  Increased  manpower,  in- 
creased facilities,  and  increased  services. 
Such  an  emphasis  In  funding  is  of  a 
much  higher  priority  than  current  deci- 
sions by  the  presmt  administration  for 
Oovemment  expenditures  would  indi- 
cate. In  the  field  of  health  research  and 
services,  large  amounts  of  money  already 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  have  been 
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frozen  by  the  administration.  Important 
programs  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  have  been 
crippled  or  dismantled  due  to  cutbacks. 
Inwifflelent  funding  levels,  and  frozen 
funds. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  dis- 
tortion of  priorities  in  our  Oovemment 
spending  of  the  taxpayers  money.  I  be- 
lieve that  health  education,  services  and 
research  are  of  much  greater  urgency 
and  Importance  than  more  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  more  ABM's,  more  instruments 
of  destruction.  I  Intend  to  fight  very 
hard  as  a  California  Senator  to  achieve 
a  reordering  of  national  priorities,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  adequate  health  care 
to  all  Americans  must  be  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority. 

After  taking  some  of  the  preliminary 
steps  to  equip  our  Nation  with  more 
manpower  and  facilities  to  improve  the 
present  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
service  programs,  we  must  develcv  new 
and  imaginative  programs  to  increase 
the  efSdency  of  our  health  care  delivery 
system. 

In  1968.  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower  pointed  out 
that  "medical  care  in  the  United  States 
is  more  a  collection  of  bits  and  pieces — 
with  overlapping  duplication,  great  gaps, 
high  cost,  and  wasted  effort — than  an  in- 
tegrated system  in  which  needs  and  ef- 
forts are  closely  related."  We  need  to 
devise  a  more  comprehensive  uid  co- 
ordinated system  of  care.  I  vigorously 
support  legislation  to  setup  programs 
and  make  funds  available  for  testing 
new  methods  of  financing  and  ttHtwinty- 
terlng  servioes  and  of  relmtmrsing  the 
providers  of  these  services. 

During  the  first  5  months  of  the 
92d  Congress,  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  Introduced  with  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  nationwide  health  insur- 
ance program.  These  range  from  total 
Government  coverage  of  all  health  care 
to  various  forms  of  pfutial  Govenunent 
coverage. 

I  have  cosponsored  Senate  Idll  S.  the 
National  Health  Security  Act.  This  is  a 
farreachlng  piece  of  legislation  and 
many  preliminary  steps  must  be  taken  in 
the  areas  of  health  manpower,  facili- 
ties, and  present  services  befbre  sudi  a 
broad  program  is  implonented.  However, 
if  it  is  my  belief  that  B.  3  and  other  na- 
tional health  insurance  legislation  will 
focus  the  attenti(m  of  the  Congress  on 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  American 
people. 


TRIBUTE      TO      MARVIN      HAROLD 
"PAP"  HERNDON 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  TIBCINIA 
m  THE  HOXTBB  OF  RXPRKSXNTAITVKS 

moay.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  Sunday,  May  SO,  the  DanviUe 
Register,  of  DanvUle,  Va.,  carried  a  story 
about  Marvin  Harold  Hemdon,  'Tap" 
to  his  thousands  of  friends,  who  retired 
from  the  Danville  police  force  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week. 
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Pap  has  served  as  a  law  enforcement 
officer  for  29  years,  and  has  seen  many 
changes  in  his  town  suid  his  chosen 
career.  What  motivates  a  man  to  stay 
with  a  profession  as  maligned  and  abused 
as  Hemdon's?  He  says: 

I  love  people,  all  I've  ever  done  is  work 
with  people,  and  that's  what  111  keep  doing. 

Pap  Hemdon  has  served  well  his  pro- 
fession and  his  fellowman.  While  he  is 
retiring  from  his  official  duties  as  a  dedi- 
cated law  enforcement  officer,  he  will 
not  retire  from  life.  His  Influence  for 
good  will  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  people 
of  our  area. 

With  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  want  to  know  what 
caliber  of  men  serve  as  police  officers  in 
my  district,  I  offer  the  following  for  re- 
print in  the  Record: 

"Pap"  Is  Fob  Peopuk;  Hk  Won^  Rmu 
PkomTrxm 
People  are  "Pap"  Hemdon's  business. 
The  thousands  of  DanTlUlans  he  has  met 
on  his  patrolman's  b«at  and  the  hundreds  of 
Uttle  leaguers  he  has  managed  all  know  that. 
"I  love  people,"  he  says.  "All  I've  ever  done 
Is  work  with  people,  and  that's  wbAt  111  keep 
doing." 

Marvin  Harold  Hemdon  walks  his  down- 
town beat  for  the  last  time  tomorrow,  but 
Tuesday  he  wlU  begin  work  with  the  First 
National  Bank,  eventually  to  become  the 
new  parking  lot's  attendant  so  h«  can  go 
on  meeting  people. 

After  29  years  of  policing,  18  years  of 
coaching  and  a  lifetime  of  spreading  happi- 
ness wherever  he  goes,  Hemdon  looks  back 
on  a  career  of  good  deeds  and  forward  to  ad- 
ditional kindness  toward  fellow  D&nvllllans. 
The  "baby"  of  a  family  of  15  children, 
Hemdon  received  his  nick-name  early  in 
life.  He  called  his  father  "Pappy",  he  says,  so 
he  was  named  "Pap".  His  son,  M.  H.  Hemdon 
Jr.,  sometimes  Is  called  "Pap,  Jr." 

The  name  stuck  so  well  that  Herndon  was 
allowed  to  put  It  on  his  patrolman's  badge, 
becoming  the  only  member  of  the  Danville 
Police  Dept.  ever  permitted  officially  to  xiae  a 
nick-name. 

Hemdon  joined  the  police  dept.  on  June  1, 
1942  as  a  third  class  patrolman.  In  1945 
he  was  transferred  to  the  traffic  division  and 
to  1957  he  became  a  motorcycle  officer. 

He  returned  to  the  uniform  division  as  a 
first  class  patrolman  with  the  downtown  beat 
in  1961.  Four  yean  ago  he  beciane  senior 
patrolman  of  the  department. 

He  remembers  many  unusual  experiences 
during  those  29  years,  but  especially  enjoys 
telling  about  two  happenings  In  1947. 

Hemdon  went  looking  for  hidden  Illegal 
whiskey  one  night  Just  before  Christmas  with 
traffic  officer  C.  W.  Oroff.  When  the  men  in- 
vestigated the  home  In  an  alley  off  Whltmell 
St.  they  found  no  whiskey  and  no  other 
sustenance  either. 

The  family  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
weeks,  so  the  officers  left  and  returned  with 
milk  and  sandwiches  and  toys  for  the 
children. 

Characteristically,  Hemdon  remembers 
that  Incident  as  one  of  his  most  successful 
"raids." 

The  other  occurrence  In  1947  which  Hem- 
don BtlU  finds  hiimoroiu  was  the  day  he  gave 
a  speeding  ticket  to  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark. 

Hemdon  was  riding  with  Lt.  John  Wilson 
when  they  saw  a  green  Cadillac  going  too  fast 
and  paaalng  numerous  trucks.  They  stopped 
the  car  and  gave  the  driv«r  a  ticket,  even 
after  he  announced  he  was  a  general.  Clark, 
Hemdon  remembers  with  a  smile,  was  not 
happy. 

On  a  return  to  Danville  some  time  later, 
however,  Clark  commended  the  police  of- 
ficers for  giving  him  the  same  treatment  af- 
forded all  other  law-breakers. 
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Hemdon  never  has  played  the  hard-boUed 
cop,  and  has  only  hit  one  person  with  a 
black  Jack — ^In  defense  of  a  fellow  officer. 

"I  never  have  mistreated  anybody,"  he  says. 
"My  motto  always  has  been.  'Never  let  any- 
body be  as  nice  or  as  rough  as  I  am." 

He  has  served  under  six  police  chiefs  and 
has  seen  several  major  changes  take  place  In 
the  department  since  he  began. 

"There's  less  excitement  in  it  now."  he  says, 
"because  people  know  more  about  the  law. 
Criminals  know  as  much  about  law  as  ptollce- 
men." 

Hemdon  notes  that  police  today  are  better 
educated,  better  paid  and  are  doing  a  more 
scientific  Job  than  they  were  three  decades 
ago. 

"Police  are  better  educated  but  so  is  the 
public,"  he  adds.  "Tou  dont  frighten  p«<^e 
any  more  because  you  have  a  uniform.  That's 
good  and  bad.  But  people  do  understand 
their  rights  better." 

Herndon  sees  both  sides.  "The  public  hasn't 
as  yet  ever  realized  how  valuable  a  good 
police  department  or  an  officer  Is  to  his  com- 
munity," he  says.  "They  take  policemen  for 
granted." 

However,  he  adds,  "A  police  department 
has  to  earn  the  respect  of  the  public  by  doing 
their  duty  and  being  fair." 

Through  the  years  Herndon  has  gained  not 
only  the  respect  of  the  adult  public  but  also 
the  admiration  of  Danville  youth. 

A  ballplayer  In  the  old  Bl-State  League  as 
a  teenager,  Hemdon  always  has  maintained 
his  Interest  In  baseball  and  has  infected  many 
local  youngsters  with  the  diamond  disease. 
Until  last  season,  Hemdon  managed  the 
Pythian  Little  League  team.  For  18  years  he 
led  young  Danvllllans  In  their  attempts  for 
first  place.  More  often  than  not  they  made  It. 
"Young  people  are  Important,"  he  says. 
"If  one  listens  to  them,  they  have  some  new 
and  splendid  ideas." 

Hemdon  has  received  several  awards  for  his 
civic  service,  including  the  VFW  Post  8977 
Citizenship  Award  in  1968.  and  the  honor  of 
"Pap  Hemdon  Day"  on  October  22  of  the  same 
year. 

The  latter  honor  was  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Danville  merchants  following  a  television 
drawing  the  week  before  In  which  Herndon 
had  drawn  his  own  name  from  a  bowl  of 
thousands  of  papers  and  kept  his  promise  not 
to  accept  the  prize,  if,  by  chance,  he  picked 
himself  as  the  winner. 

There  was  a  re-drawing,  and  someone  else 
got  the  television.  In  recognition  of  his  hon- 
esty and  service  to  the  community,  the  mer- 
chants gave  Hemdon  a  day  all  his  own  and 
another  television  set  the  next  week. 

There  have  been  other  awards  and  many 
things  to  remember  with  happiness,  but 
Hemdon  will  not  be  taking  the  last  steps 
toward  full  retirement  as  he  walks  his  beat 
tomorrow. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  retiring  from  police 
work,"  he  says.  'I  have  mixed  emotions,  but 
I  figure  30  years  on  any  Job  Is  enough.  It's 
time  to  let  someone  else  take  over.  But  I  have 
a  lot  of  years  ahead  of  me  on  another  Job." 
When  he  walks  his  beat  from  Ridge  and 
Main  to  Bridge  and  Patton  tomorrow  after- 
noon for  the  last  time,  he  will  be  walking 
toward  helping  more  people,  not  walking 
away  from  a  Job.  His  new  Job  will  be  within 
his  last  "beat." 

As  long  as  people  are  "Pap's"  business,  he 
cannot  retire. 


June  4,  1971 


VIETNAM  POLICY 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  ikdiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 


1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  Ris.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  sUted  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  realdual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  TTiat  Is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on: 

"the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

"the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  Umted 
States  shaU  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  pris- 
oners and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simul- 
taneously. 


A  FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  AND 
SOLE  SURVTVOR  OP  THE  ISTH- 
MIAN CANAL  COMMISSION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally something  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  commendatory  of  the  life 
and  deeds  of  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  a  for- 
mer Member  of  this  body,  and  the  sole 
surviving  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  which  had  supervision  of 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the  well- 
known  publication.  Federal  Times,  May 
26  issue,  a  compact,  well-written,  and 
popular  story  concerning  this  distin- 
guished Kentuckian.  The  author  Is  Sarah 
Wright.  In  the  story,  there  appear  two 
pictures — one  of  Mr.  Thatcher  and  the 
other  a  depiction  of  his  handshake  with 
President  Nixon  at  the  White  House 
where,  at  the  President's  invitation,  he 
attended  the  church  services  on  Sunday, 
March  7,  1971. 

Under  leave  accorded,  I  Include  the 
text  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 
MAtjaicK  Thatchxb   Bound  Up  WrrH   Canal 
(By  Sarah  Wright) 

Washinoton. — As  the  S.8.  Panama  steamed 
out  of  New  York  Harbor  on  May  6,  1910  it 
carried  a  young  couple  named  Thatcher. 
They  had  been  married  two  days  before  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

But  they  were  no  ordinary  honeymoon 
couple. 

Anne  Bell  Chlnn  knew  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  her  when  she  married  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher  at  her  father's  house  in  Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

On  April  12.  President  William  Howard 
Taft  had  appointed  her  future  hxisband  to 
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the  seven-member  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion. Also,  Thatcher  had  been  named  head 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  Admlnlatratlon. 

His  young  bride  would  not  only  be  exposed 
to  the  rigors  of  tropical  living,  she  would  be 
exF>ected  to  serve  as  an  Impeccable  hostess. 

That  latter  role  would  suit  her  well. 

Today,  Thatcher  who  was  100  years  old  last 
Aug.  15,  sits  in  his  memento  filled  apartment 
on  16th  street  and  remembers  why. 

As  he  talks,  the  years  drop  away  live  leaves. 

When  Mrs.  Thatcher's  mother  died,  there 
were  three  younger  daughters  left. 

Her  father  called  her  aside  and  said,  "BelL 
your  mother's  gone  now.  Here's  my  check- 
book. You  and  I  have  to  raise  this  llttls 
family." 

Experienced  beyond  her  years  in  the  man- 
agement of  household  affairs,  Thatcher  says 
of  his  wife,  "That's  why  she  was  a  good  host- 
ess at  the  Canal  Zone." 

Mrs.  Thatcher  died  In  1960  and  the  couple 
had  no  children. 

Thatcher,  whose  memory  for  dates  and 
facts  is  fantastic,  explains  that  the  Commis- 
sion supervised  the  Canal's  construction. 

Five  of  the  Commission  members  were 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  sixth  man  was  a 
sanitarian.  Thatcher  was  actually  civilian 
governor.  He  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  Commission. 

Construction  on  the  canal  began  "In  des- 
ultory fashion"  in  1904  and  was  completed 
March  31,  1914. 

The  years  he  served  on  the  Commission — 
1910.  1911,  1912  and  1913— constmctlon  was 
at  Us  peak. 

When  the  Thatchers  landed,  a  train  took 
them  overland  across  the  Isthmus  to  Ancon 
In  the  Canal  Zone. 

A  photograph  album  put  together  by  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  who  was  an  artist  as  well  as  "a 
genius  with  language  and  flowers,"  shows 
what  their  life  was  like  an  Ancon  In  1912. 

One  picture  is  a  group  photograph  taken 
on  the  orchid  filled  veranda  of  their  large 
frame  comxnlssion  residence.  Thatcher's  black 
hair  and  moustache  are  a  contrast  to  his  stiff 
white  tropical  suit.  Also,  in  the  photograph 
are  the  two  servants  brought  from  the  Chlnn 
family  in  Kentucky. 

Yellow  fever  was  at  Its  worst  during  1905 
and  1906,  so  "It  was  substantially  cleaned  up 
In  the  early  days." 

However,  in  his  role  as  governor,  Thatcher 
had  to  assist  in  sanitary  matters. 

.\slde  from  yellow  fever,  there  had  been 
malaria  and  bubonic  plague  to  combat. 

'All  civil  activities  were  directed  by  me," 
says  Thatcher,  adding  that,  "If  we  hadn't  had 
law  and  order  and  health,  the  canal  couldnt 
have  been  built." 

Before  he  went  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Thatcher 
had  made  quite  a  name  for  himself  In  Ken- 
tucky. 

Asked  about  what  university  he  attended, 
he  replies,  "The  University  of  Hard  Knocks, 
chiefly." 

Though  he  never  went  to  a  "so  called 
college  or  university,"  he  studied  In  public 
and  private  schools.  Thatcher  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Butler  County, 
Ky.  In   1892  and  began  to  study  law. 

He  became  a  licensed  attorney  and  was 
appointed  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
state  in  1898. 

In  the  ensuing  years  he  served  as  assist- 
ant United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
Western  District  of  Kentucky,  state  Inspector 
and  examiner  for  Kentucky  and  iiractioed 
law  in  LoulsvUle. 

Then  came  appointment  to  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  and  the  years  of  watching 
the  great  AtUntic  and  Pacific  locks  take 
shape,  the  vast  land  slides  In  Culebra  Cut 
and  the  construction  of  Gatun,  Pedro  Miguel 
and  Mlrafiores  Locks. 

He  saw  Oatun  Lake  grow  from  a  body  of 
water  no  larger  than  a  millpond  to  what  was 
then  the  largest  artificial  lake  In  the  world, 
where  mountains  became  islands. 
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Some  of  his  saddest  memories  are  of  the 
many  faithful  West  Tnritftn  workers  who  were 
blown  to  bits  when  premature  charges  of 
dynamite  went  off.  These  were  the  workers 
who  took  the  most  dangerous  Jobs. 

Thatcher  resigned  from  the  Commission 
in  August  1913. 

In  1922  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Louisville  District 
and  served  10  years. 

During  his  years  in  Congress,  Thatcher 
was  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  con- 
servation legislation  and  for  measures  bene- 
ficial for  the  Panama  Canal,  Its  employees 
and  the  Isthmus. 

After  he  left  Congress,  Thatcher  continued 
working  for  the  Canal  and  Its  employes  and 
for  the  research  of  tropical  diseases. 

He  considers  his  work  with  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc.,  and  the  Gorges  Memorial 
Library  one  of  his  most  Important  and  gra- 
tifying Jobs. 

In  1928  Congress  passed  his  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  with  an  annual  grant 
of  $50,000  for  Its  maintenance  and  operation 
by  the  Institute,  In  the  city  of  Panama. 

Now  receiving  an  annvial  appropriation  of 
$500,000.  the  Laboratory  has  become  the 
world's  chief  institution  for  dealing  with  re- 
search on  the  catise  and  prevention  of  tropi- 
cal diseases — especially  yellow  fever  and 
malaria. 

Thatcher  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for 
obtaining  the  Increased  maintenance  and  op- 
eration funds. 

For  more  than  40  years  be  has  served  as 
general  counsel  of  the  Institute,  dealing 
mostly  with  laboratory  matters. 

Some  two  years  ago,  he  stepped  down  as 
vice-president  of  the  Institute,  a  post  he  had 
held  for  almost  40  years.  At  that  time  he 
was  honorary  president. 

As  a  result  of  his  activities  connected  with 
the  Laboratory,  Congress  named  the  $20  mil- 
lion Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  across  the  Canal's 
Pacific  entrance  for  Mm  <ii  1961. 

This  replaced  the  Thatcher  Ferry  estab- 
lished during  his  congressional  tenure  due  to 
legislation  sponsored  by  him. 

Thatcher  returned  to  the  Canal  Zone  to 
cut  the  ribbon  that  opened  the  bridge  to 
traffic  Oct.  12,  1962.  He  has  the  huge  ribbon 
cutting  shears  and  the  pen  used  by  President 
Kennedy  in  approving  the  bridge  legislation. 
In  his  apartment. 

Among  his  most  prized  possessions  is  a 
gold  medallion  awarded  to  him  by  the  Canal 
Zone  governor  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  Canal  enterprise. 

While  in  Congress.  Thatcher  worked  with 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  then  Army  Chief  of 
Bitaff,  to  have  the  temporary  World  War  I 
Camp  Knox  converted  into  a  permanent 
major  military  post. 

Thatcher  saw  its  potential  as  the  future 
Fort  Knox  because  It  was  so  vast  and  so  far 
from  the  seaboard. 

Until  last  October,  Thatcher  maintained 
a  law  office  in  Washington. 

A  33rd  Degree  Mason,  Thatcher  has  left 
his  effect  to  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  across 
the  street  from  the  apartment  he  has  inhab- 
rted  since  1938. 

Among  the  items  In  his  apartment  are  IS 
framed  pens  used  by  U.S.  Presidents  to  sign 
bUls  which  he  was  the  author  of  or  chiefly 
responsible  for.  They  run  the  gamut  from 
Coolldge  to  Nixon. 

There  are  also  Latin  American  Decorations 
and  a  collection  of  canes  of  distinguished 
men. 

But  the  hlghpolnt  of  his  long  career  as  a 
public  servant.  If  there  can  be  such  a  hlgh- 
polnt,  came  on  his  last  birthday  when  the 
Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington  hon- 
ored him  at  the  Coemoe  Club. 

This  happened  to  also  be  the  66th  an- 
niversary of  the  opening  of  the  canal,  and 
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Gov.  Leber  of  the  Canal  Zone  presented  him 
with  gifts. 

There  was  a  birthday  cake,  along  with 
many  presents,  honors  and  speeches. 

But  Thatcher  wrote  the  celebration  finale 
himself.  This  was  a  poem  he  composed  called 
"Come  You  Back  to  Panama"  and  sung  that 
day  to  the  tune  of  ESpllng's  "On  the  Road 
to  Mandalay." 


CANDLELIGHTERS — COMMITTED  TO 
INCREASED  CANCER  RESEARCH 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
cancer  research  is  today  gathering  con- 
siderable momentum  across  the  country. 
Indeed  the  question  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral funding  levels  for  this  important 
work  is  gaining  recent  widespread  at- 
tention in  Congress  and  the  press. 

However,  I  sometimes  wonder  If  dur- 
ing the  process  of  our  deliberations  on 
such  measures  we  tend  to  overlook  the 
valuable  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  lesser  known  persons  and  orga- 
nizations who  have  also  taken  up  the 
fight  against  this  most  dread  disease. 

Among  those  groups  that  have  given 
this  effort  its  dramatic  impact  is  a  Wash- 
ington area  organization  called  Candle- 
lighters.  Formed  a  year  ago  this  group 
of  some  180  parents  of  cancer  stricken 
children  have  impressed  upon  many  of 
us  in  Congress  and  the  public  the  urgent 
need  for  expanded  funding  of  cancer  re- 
search in  this  country.  As  parents  of 
children  who  are  themselves  a  part  of 
the  research  program  they  have  both 
witnessed  and  reaped  the  benefits  of  past 
investments  made  in  cancer  research. 
The  months  and  years  that  have  been 
added  to  the  lives  of  these  children 
through  recent  advances  in  chemother- 
apy and  other  improved  methods  of 
treatment  betoken  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing, consistent,  and  progressively 
higher  level  of  support  from  each  of  us. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  to  you  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  Potomac  magazine  of  March  28, 
1971.  This  article,  prepared  by  a  member 
of  the  Candlelighters  group,  not  only 
speaks  of  the  particularly  effective  work 
these  dedicated  parents  are  performing 
for  all  those  who  may  one  day  be  affected 
by  cancer,  but  also  makes  it  readily  clear 
that  each  of  us  bears  a  share  and  a 
responsibility  in  combating  this  disease: 

To    THK    CANOLELIGHTmS,    CaMCKB    IS    A    VKBT 

Personal  Woma 

(By  Robert  A.  Becker) 

"When  the  doctor  told  us,  I  remember  my 
husband  just  broke  down  in  great  sobs.  And 
I  did  nothing.  It  frose  me  completely.  We 
Just  knew  the  disease  was  a  klUer  and  that 
was  about  It.  And  the  doct<M-  was  saying 
something  about  there  being  too  many  white 
blood  cells.  And  he  said,  'Mr.  Stevens,  I  want 
you  to  oome  down  to  Administration  with 
me  and  sign  Jimmy  in.  And  you,  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens, you  can  take  blm  to  Uls  room  on  the 
fourth  floor.'  Jimmy  has  always  been  inter- 
ested In  science.  Some  time  ago,  we  had  given 
him  a  complete  science  aet  (or  Christmas. 
Well,  I  took  blm  down  the  hall  to  the  eleva- 
tor and  be  turned  to  me  and  said.  'Momma, 
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rve  got  leukemia,  hayent  I?'  And  you  know. 
what  do  you  say?  Finally,  I  aald,  "Wtil, 
Jimmy,  that's  absurd.  Z  dont  know.  I  dont 
even  know  what  leukemia  means.'  And  he 
says.  'Well,  that's  when  you  have  too  many 
white  blood  cells  and  not  enough  red  ones.' 
And  we  dropped  tt  there." 

That  was  In  J\ily.  last  year.  Today.  Jimmy 
U  happy  and  healthy  looking — oblivious  to 
the  potential  effects  of  leukemia.  Kzcept  for 
periodic  rlslu  to  the  hospital  for  various 
tests,  his  world  is  generally  too  full  of  the 
normal  preooeupAtlons  of  any  11 -year -dd  to 
give  him  much  time  to  think  about  his 
disease. 

For  his  parents,  though.  It's  another  mat- 
ter. They  are  one  of  between  200  and  300 
families  In  the  Washington  area  whose  chll- 
dren  are  presently  suffering  from  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  cancer.  Uany  more  children 
have  died  from  the  disease.  Almost  daUy. 
these  parents  take  their  children  to  one  of 
several  children's  cancer  clinics  In  the  area, 
Inolttdlng  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Children's  Bo^>ltal.  Walter  Reed,  Andrews 
Air  Fosce  Base  Hoapltal,  Oeorge  Washington 
University  Hospital.  Oeorgetown.  or  a  few 
suburban  hospitals.  Some  patients  receive 
treatment  from  a  small  nimiber  of  private 
physicians  In  the  area  who  specialize  In 
hematology  (blood  disorders)  and  oncology 
(solid  tumors) . 

Ifloet  parents,  like  the  Stevens,  take  their 
child  to  Children's  Hoapltal  for  treatment. 
Vaoandes  elsewhere  are  sometimes  limited 
by  the  availability  of  beds  and  trained  per- 
sonnel, or,  as  In  the  case  at  NTH,  by  the  par- 
ticular disease  currently  being  studied  at  the 
time  a  patient  seeks  admission. 

The  strain  Uiese  families  bear  is  Immense. 
One  mother,  whose  daughter  suffers  from 
nauroUastoma,  a  coaunon  form  of  childhood 
solld-tuntor  cancer,  explains,  "It's  a  peculiar 
kind  of  hell  we  live  In.  There  Is  always  the 
constant  reminder  that  a  part  of  our  lives 
will  be  with  us  only  a  little  longer  and  that 
the  going  of  that  child  wUl  not  be  pretty  nor 
easy.  It  takes  an  enormous  emotional  toll 
from  the  family  members  Involved." 

The  personal  agony  of  some  parents  Is  fur- 
ther Intensified  by  the  fact  that  not  aU  dUl- 
dren  can  be  told  about  their  disease.  Parents 
feel  that  the  emotional  strain  on  some  chil- 
dren, especially  those  old  enough  to  sense  the 
meaning  of  death.  Is  too  great  for  the  child 
to  bear.  Oonspquently,  some  parents  are  ad- 
vised by  their  doctor  to  shield  their  children 
from  speclfle  knowledge  ahout  their  lUneas. 

In  some  leukemia  oasea,  parents  are  ad- 
vised to  withhold  the  knowledge  even  from 
their  neighbors  and  friends.  As  a  result, 
neighbors  of  these  families  sre  often  totally 
unaware  that  the  little  boy  or  girl  next  door 
is  fatally  ill.  The  likelihood  of  neighborhood 
ohldren  overhearing  their  parents  and  pass- 
ing tb*  information  on  to  the  sick  child  that 
he  la  going  to  die  Is  too  great  a  risk  to  take. 
This.  too.  only  Increases  the  anxiety  and 
lonely  burden  these  families  must  bear. 

Perhaps  strongest  of  the  feelings  of  par- 
ents with  cancer  stricken  children  Is  the 
sense  of  utter  frustration — frustration  that 
only  so  much  can  be  done  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  child,  and  that  there  Is  so  little  they 
can  do  to  help,  and  so  little  time.  The  real 
limitations  of  medical  science  to  produce 
enough  answers  to  save  the  child's  life  sud- 
denly become  apparent. 

Children's  Hoapltal  social  worker  Ruth 
Boyd  explains  that  "these  mothers  and  fa. 
thers  are  Immensely  angered  that  In  an  ad- 
vanced society  like  oun,  when  we're  going 
to  the  moon,  there's  still  no  curs  for  cancer. 
This  reatlzatlon  shocks  them  all  the  more 
wben  they  leam  that  of  the  380,000  people 
who  die  each  year  from  eanoer,  many  of  tteu 
are  flhUdren.  In  fact,  moM  people  And  It 
hard  to  beUeve  that  more  ehlldtvn  die  ttom 
oaneer  tkan  Horn  any  otber  dlMM«.  Thay  fMl 
ixmenea  and  teceiMed  that  l»  Uttle  la  betng 
dona  to  fund  the  aakmnt  or  researeli  that 
is  needed  to  find  a  our*.** 
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Prompted  partly  by  the  need  to  overcome 
this  feeling  of  helplessness  and  partly  from 
the  need  to  Just  communicate  with  one  an- 
other, a  group  of  these  parents  met  tn  the 
basement  of  Children's  Hospital  last  April. 

itr.  and  lira.  M..  who  find  it  necessary  to 
preserve  their  anonymity  even  from  their 
neighbors  for  fear  that  their  young  son  will 
leam  he  has  leukemia,  spearheaded  the  for- 
mation of  the  group.  "When  our  son  was 
diagnosed."  saya  Mrs.  M.,  "we  called  around 
the  country  and  at  NIH  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on  in  research,  what  Investigators  were 
doing,  what  looked  hopeful.  It  was  then  we 
learned  about  the  research  teams  that  were 
cut  back  and  some  even  dtsbimded.  We 
heard  about  one  researcher  who  had  been 
In  the  field  for  20  years  and  was  getting 
out  because  his  project  was  being  cut  back 
so  many  times,  he  couldnt  maintain  his 
equipment  or  keep  an  adequate  medical 
staff.  He  had  reached  the  point  where  all 
be  was  doing  was  submitting  and  resubmit- 
ting proposals  for  grants  and  being  turned 
down  or  only  getting  half  of  what  he 
needed." 

Learning  this,  the  assembled  group  of  40 
or  so  parents,  whose  children  were  being 
treated  at  Children's,  soon  realized  their  mis- 
sion. "In  about  two  hours,  this  group  of 
people  who  had  only  seen  each  other  In  wait- 
ing rooms  or  elsewhere  In  the  hospital, 
agreed  on  their  goals  pretty  firmly."  recalls 
the  group's  first  president.  Peter  G.  Koltnow, 
a  civil  engineer  engaged  in  urban  highway 
transportation. 

Calling  themselves  the  "Candlellghters" 
ftom  the  quotation,  "It's  better  to  light  one 
candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness,"  the 
group  set  about  to  accomplish  three  main 
objectives:  to  encourage  and  support  con- 
tinuing research  efforts  toward  finding  a 
cure:  Increase  public  awareness  of  the  acute 
need  for  expanded  research  efforts;  and  to 
help  each  other  cope  with  the  burdens  they 
all  shared.  (The  candle  metaph<M-  Is  attrib- 
uted to  a  Chinese  proverb.) 

Says  Koltnow,  "We  specifically  wanted  to 
avoid  duplicating  the  work  of  other  groups 
such  as  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  Leukemia  Society,  which  are  largely  ori- 
ented toward  fund  raising  actlvitlee."  Kolt- 
now, 41.  who  lost  a  4-year-old  daughter  last 
February  to  leukemia,  explains,  "The  group's 
goals  were  aimed  not  only  at  Immediate  In- 
creased federal  funding,  but  we  also  wanted 
to  Insure  more  consistent,  long-term  fund- 
ing for  cancer  research.  There  should  be 
some  assurance  that  today's  research  efforts 
will  be  continued  to  some  fruitful  conclu- 
sion." 

As  their  first  course  of  action,  the  parents 
arranged  to  meet  with  members  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  for  HEW  Appropriations,  the 
congressional  body  that  initiates  appropri- 
ations for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Response  to  the  Candlellghter's  pleas  was 
sympathetic  if  non-committal.  Practically 
all  congressmen  had  had  some  personal  ex- 
perience with  cancer  which  made  them 
somewhat  sensitive  to  the  parents'  message. 
Committee  Chairman  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D- 
Pa.),  who  was  himself  cured  of  cancer  nine 
years  ago,  Rep.  W.  R.  Hiill  (D-Mo),  whose 
wife  was  lost  to  the  disease,  and  Rep.  Char- 
lotte T.  Held  (R-ni.)  were  among  the  more 
enthusiastic  tn  their  concern  for  the  group's 
cause.  Other  outspoken  supporters  of  the 
Candeltghters  were  Reps.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll  (R- 
Va.)  and  Gilbert  Oude  (R-Md.).  both  of 
whom  have  close  aides  who  are  members  of 
the  parents'  group. 

One  congressman,  who  was  not  on  the  sub- 
committee, reportedly  dismissed  the  group 
assembled  In  his  office  with.  "Well.  I  have 
people  coming  In  here  every  day.  begging.  Ill 
put  your  junk  Ua  my  fUe.  but  111  never  gat 
around  to  reading  tt."  A  mother  of  a  child 
now  living  with  leukemia  said  later.  "I 
couldn't  believe  it — wb*t  was  happenli^. 
Everybody  was  just  floored."  One  father  in 
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the  group  berated  himself,  saying,  "And  to 
think  I  voted  for  that  guy." 

Dr.  Sanford  Leikln.  chief  of  hematology 
and  onccdogy  at  Children's  testified  that 
"through  the  past  five  years,  there  has  been 
a  diminution  In  the  amount  that  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  has  given  to  our  pro- 
gram and  besides  that,  there  has  l>een  an  in- 
creasing spiral  In  costs.  This  has  hampered 
our  conduct  of  clinical  investigations  for  pa- 
tients with  leukemia  and  with  solid  tumors 
Our  allocation  has  been  cut  about  a  third 
overall  in  the  last  four  to  five  years."  In  re- 
sponse to  a  suggestion  from  the  committee 
that  Federal  appropriations  have  Increased. 
Dr.  Leikln  replied.  "Not  to  us.  I  have  had  at 
least  three  of  four  calls  from  the  fiscal  of- 
ficer in  the  Cancer  Institute  saying,  T  am 
sorry,  we  have  to  cut.  We  are  cutting  all  the 
grants,  and  you  will  have  to  take  a  10  per 
cent  cut  or  a  30  per  cent  cut.'  " 

Children's  treats  about  100  young  cancer 
patients  a  year.  There  are  usually  five  or 
more  patients  at  a  time  In  the  hospital's 
cancer  ward.  In  addition,  the  staff  of  four 
physicians,  including  two  pediatric  hema- 
tology-oncology  fellows,  administers  treat- 
ment to  30  to  50  outpatients  a  week  who 
receive  chemotherapy  to  keep  their  cancers 
under  control. 

Grants  to  Children's  and  other  cancer  re- 
search facilities  are  usually  made  for  a  pe- 
riod of  from  three  to  five  years  at  which 
time  they  are  reviewed  and  either  renewed 
or,  as  In  a  number  of  cases  in  the  country, 
cancelled  for  lack  of  funds. 

Of  the  8190.3  million  that  was  appropriated 
for  the  Natlorua  Cancer  Institute,  (NCI)  for 
fiscal  1970.  less  than  $181  million  was  actu- 
ally spent.  Over  $9  million  was  retained  in 
the  Treasury  reserves  because,  as  NCI  Direc- 
tor Dr.  Carl  G.  Baker  explains,  "There  just 
wasnt  enough  federal  money  to  go  around." 
Annual  inflationary  costs  further  eroded  the 
amount  of  research  that  could  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

Candlelighter  reaction  to  these  cuts  re- 
flects a  note  of  anger  and  disappointment, 
especially  from  those  In  the  group  who  have 
already  lost  a  child.  One  partictJarly  "mili- 
tant" father  blames  what  he  terms  "cockeyed 
priorities"  In  federal  spending  as  the  chief 
reason  why  there  is  still  no  cure  for  cancer. 

With  somewhat  less  vehemence,  another 
father  In  the  group  adds.  "After  you've  seen 
your  child  die  from  a  tumor  that  slowly  ob- 
literated her  ability  to  breathe.  It's  hard  to 
get  excited  about  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  when  so  little  is  being  done  to  pre- 
serve our  most  valuable  resource — a  human 
life." 

To  offset  the  likelihood  of  new  reductions 
in  the  cancer  research  toudget.  the  Candle- 
tlghtera  turned  their  efforts  toward  a  cam- 
paign to  urge  people  to  write  to  the  President 
asking  him  to  direct  the  Ofllce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  spend  all  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  flght  against  cancer.  Ap- 
pearing on  radio  and  television  Interview 
Shows  and  sending  letters  to  friends  and  rel- 
atives throughout  the  country,  the  Candle- 
lighters  generated  a  significant  volume  of  re- 
sponses both  to  the  President  and  to  various 
members  of  Congress. 

Partly  due  to  the  Candlellghters'  effort  and 
those  of  other  active  groups  concerned  with 
cancer  rsaearch.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives added  an  extra  tiS  million  to  the  Presi- 
dent's origlnia  1071  request  of  9309  million 
for  tha  National  Cancer  Institute.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  HEW  bill  added  another 
M  million  for  a  total  of  taSA  mlUlon.  Having 
lost  $&  million  in  the  conference  oonmilttee, 
the  new  HEW  bill  signed  this  January  by  the 
PrsBldent  contains  an  appropriation  of  (330 
million  to  iM  spent  in  cancer  raieareh  for  the 
1971  fiscal  year.  About  |31  nallllon  of  this 
amount  Is  for  new  researoh  In  Ttrdogy,  the 
study  of  cancer  related  viruses. 

In  hla  recent  State  of  the  Union  address. 
President  NUon  reklmUed  the  hopes  of  many 
cancer-stricken  families  by  announcing  be 
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would  "ask  appropriations  of  an  extra  9100 
mlUlon  to  launch  an  intensive  campaign  to 
find  a  cure  for  cancer."  He  added  that  he 
would  "ask  later  for  whatever  additional 
ftmds  can  effectively  be  used." 

Candlelighter  members  were  heartened  U 
somewhat  cautlouis  In  their  reqwnse  to  the 
President's  message.  Said  one  Arlington 
mother.  "We  could  hardly  believe  it  was  true; 
mainly  became  there's  still  some  time  for 
our  child."  Others,  perhaps  mindful  of  past 
cutbacks  and  past  dlsappolntmenta.  adopted 
a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

All  see  the  Preeldent's  move  as  a  fliat  at^ 
toward  what  they  hope  will  be  an  all-out  na- 
tional commitment  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 
New  moves  to  expand  the  cancer  effort 
have  also  came  from  Senators  Edward  Ken- 
nedy and  Jaoob  Javlts  in  a  bill  jolnUy  intro- 
duced this  January  to  create  a  new  National 
Cancer  Authority.  The  new  agency  would 
absorb  the  functions  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  now  a  part  of  NIH,  and  would 
function  as  an  liKlependent  agency  in  direct 
line  under  the  President.  Such  a  move  would 
drastically  reduce  the  number  of  people  pree- 
ently  Involved  In  administrative  decisions 
between  the  NCI,  the  NIH,  HKW  and  the 
President.  More  sigfmfloant,  the  new  Author- 
ity would  have  the  power  to  commit  avail- 
able funds  until  expended  Instead  of  on  a 
year-to-year  basis. 

Candlelightors  view  the  renewed  interest 
to  Increase  federal  support  of  cancer  research 
as  a  major  victory,  albeit  one  for  which  they 
are  paying  a  terribly  high  price.  "But  it's 
Just  a  beginning,"  says  Koltnow. 

Although  they  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
President's  expressed  concern  and  the  pro- 
posed Kennedy-Javlts  leglslaUon.  the  group 
Is  nonetheless  reluctant  to  become  involved 
in  partisan  politics  by  espousing  one  pro- 
gram over  the  other.  "Our  concern  Is  not  so 
much  in  the  intricacies  of  party  politica  as 
It  is  in  Insuring  some  immediate  progress 
toward  a  cure."  Koltnow  explains. 

Dramatic  progress  In  pediatric  oncology 
has  been  made  in  the  past  10  to  16  years, 
largely  as  a  result  of  sharp  Increases  in  fed- 
eral apprc^rlatlona  to  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  during  the  mid  19506.  For  many 
years  befcx'e  that,  there  were  no  beds  in 
pediatric  wards  of  general  hospitals  or  chil- 
dren's ho^ltals  for  young  cancer  victims. 
Very  few  surgeons  and  pedUtrlolans  were  in- 
volved with  cancer  in  children.  There  was 
the  general  feeling  that  very  little  or  nothing 
of  significance  could  be  done  for  children 
suffering  from  the  disease.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  hope  at  all  for  the  treatment  of  children 
with  acute  leukemia.  In  cases  of  children 
with  solid-tumor  cancers,  the  prevalent  be- 
lief was  that  if  a  child  could  not  be  cured 
immediately  by  stirgery  and  radiotherapy, 
the  outlook  was  hc^ieless. 

Today,  with  the  dramatic  advances  made 
in  chemotherapy  and  other  recent  tech- 
niques, the  prognosis  is  somewhat  brighter. 
New  drugs  and  methods  of  treatment  devel- 
oped within  the  last  decade  have  added  three 
to  five  years  to  the  life  of  a  leukemia  patient 
Instead  of  a  few  months. 

In  letters  to  80  key  hoepitaU  serving  can- 
cer patients  across  the  country,  the  Candle- 
llghters have  also  urged  the  formation  of 
•imllar  parents'  groups,  tinder  the  leader- 
thip  of  Dr.  Richard  W.  Wolk,  a  new  Candle- 
lighter  group  in  San  Rafael,  CalU..  has  begun 
urging  congressional  leadeiv  to  adopt  stronger 
measures  for  combating  cancer. 

In  Orlando,  Fla.,  a  «iTnHftr  parents'  group, 
lieaded  by  a  dentist.  Dr.  Malcolm  Henley,  has 
also  begun  to  make  dramatic  prt^reas  in 
yglng  increased  cancer  funding. 

Endorsement  of  the  Candle^ghters'  activi- 
ties faaa  come  from  chlldren'a  hosplUls  and 
treatment  center*  all  over  the  country.  Par- 
•nu'  groups  are  being  organized  at  many  oar 
these  hoapltals  auch  as  thoee  In  Houston. 
New  York,  Winston-aalam,  MempMs.  Phila- 
delphia and  many  other  commoattlea. 
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"There  certainly  iant  any  apathy  to  what 
we're  doing,"  comment*  one  father  whose 
child  has  a  Wllm's  tumor,  a  frequent  child- 
hood cancer  of  the  kidney.  "The  Issue  jtist 
bM  never  been  druoatlzed  eufflclently.  No 
one  re&ny  gave  much  thought  to  the  space 
race  until  Sputnik  went  up.  Nor  do  we  pay 
much  attention  to  race  relations  until  we're 
energized  by  a  riot.  Many  of  us  care  little 
about  education  until  our  kida  are  in  school. 
We  realized  the  public  can't  be  fired  up  about 
everything,  all  the  time.  But  they  can  be 
made  concerned  about  a  problem  that  m  all 
likeUhood  Will  affect  them  or  their  children. 
And  that's  what  we're  doing  now." 

A  father  whose  child  is  ciurently  in  a  re- 
lapse with  lymphosarcoma  adds,  "We  accept 
the  loss  of  our  parents  even  though  many  of 
them  happen  to  die  from  cancer.  But  It's 
hard  for  anyone  to  imagine  that  a  small 
child — even  babies — can  die  from  this  dis- 
ease." 

For  the  parents  in  the  group  who  feel  un- 
able to  participate  in  legislative  activities, 
mentbership  in  CandleUghters  fulfills  a  num- 
ber of  other  needs. 

"Without  planning  it  that  way,  we  began 
to  notice  that  this  'action  therapy*  was  per- 
sonally good  for  us,"  says  Koltnow.  "In  doing 
something  we  were  convinced  was  useful 
for  the  next  child  who  comes  to  a  hospital 
to  be  diagnosed,  we  discovered  that  our  in- 
volvement was  also  helping  to  relieve  the 
feeling  of  futility  we  all  were  experiencing." 
"We've  all  learned  something  from  our  ex- 
perience with  this  group,"  comments  one 
mother  of  a  S-raonth-old  patient.  "Just  see- 
ing how  others  are  coping  makes  me  feel 
surer  that  I  can  make  it,  too." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  group,  a  panel 
of  parents,  each  with  children  of  different 
ages  and  different  types  of  cancers,  discussed 
various  ways  each  family  was  handling  their 
adjustment  both  to  the  disease  and  the  child. 
Observed  by  research  fellows  and  social  work- 
ers from  three  hospitals,  the  meeting  helped 
parents  see  that  their  job  is  not  only  to 
help  the  child  survive  as  long  as  poselble. 
but  to  provide  him  with  hc^ie  and  something 
approximating  a  normal  family  life.  "That's 
really  all  you  can  offer  these  children."  com- 
mented one  panel  member.  "You  can't  offer 
them  a  happy  adulthood.  All  you  can  give 
them  is  a  happy  chlldhoodJ" 

But  hard  as  it  Is  for  parents  whose  chil- 
dren may  be  dying,  a  happy  childhood  still 
requires  that  some  degree  of  dleelpllne  be 
maintained  in  the  home.  A  Fairfax  mother, 
whose  son  has  leukemia,  says  that  "one  of 
the  hardest  things  to  adjust  to  la  treating 
him  Just  as  we  did  before  the  diagnosis.  If 
he  needs  to  be  punished,  he  gets  it.  If  he 
needs  a  good  spanking,  he  geU  that,  too.  The 
only  difference,  now,  is  that  I  suspect  I  might 
be  a  little  more  loving  in  my  punlsbment " 
The  greatest  adjustment  thcaa  patents 
have  to  make  is  to  revalue  their  child's  life 
in  terms  of  future  potential.  "We  tend  to 
look  upon  our  kids  as  junior  adtUts,"  says  one 
Candlelighter  mother.  "No  matter  how  tua 
they  are,  we  think  ol  them  in  terms  of  what 
they  will  become,  how  tt»ey  wiU  develop, 
what  kind  of  people  they  wlU  be  when  they 
grow  up.  And  we  teach  them  bow  to  do 
things  that  will  expand  their  own  ablUtlee 
as  they  grow  up  and  mature — to  adjust  and 
to  leam  and  be  competent  people.  But  when 
there  Is  a  limit  to  this,  you  have  to  construct 
a  whole  new  aet  of  valnes  to  fit  that  child's 
life.  Tou  have  to  aeknowledge  or  understand 
that  childhood  has  a  value  at  its  own  and 
it's  an  end  to  itself.  It's  suddenly  not  Just 
a  preparation  for  adidthood.And  all  this  la 
very  dlfflcult  for  a  family  to  adjust  to." 

EquaUy  hnportant  to  these  paienta  Is  the 
<9>partunlty  to  get  the  facU  about  cancer  and 
cnirant  researoh  efforts. 

Many  c€  the  parents  were  generaUy  unin- 
formed about  cainccr  before  joining  the 
group.  Says  Koitnoir,  "We  dldat  even  know 
about  tlie  work  of  the  Leukemia  aoolety  untU 
after  our  child  had  died." 
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More  signlflcant  to  some  Is  the  convic- 
tion that  what  they  are  doing  wlU  bring 
about  some  tangible  reeulta.  Social  worker 
Ruth  Boyd  says.  "TheyYe  not  Just  spinning 
their  wheels  in  Candlellghters.  Potentially, 
this  is  going  to  have  some  impact  on  the 
priorities  that  the  government  is  anslgntng 
to  research  spending.  IImm  people  are  in  a 
positton  to  teU  the  real  story  in  a  way  no- 
body else  can." 

Candlelighter  Tom  Tweel.  a  Sa-year-dd 
lawyer  whoee  baby  daughter.  Tracy,  died 
from  neuroblastoma  a  year  ago,  says,  "Get- 
ting  some  kind  of  personal  advice  azid  con- 
solation is  fine.  But  being  able  to  participate 
in  bringing  about  a  solution— that  for  me 
is  the  number  one  contribution  Candlellght- 
ers makes." 

Activity  in  Candlellghters  often  encour- 
ages many  famlUes  to  do  more  as  a  family 
unit.  Ruth  Boyd,  whose  job  it  Is  to  oounsel 
the  parents  of  young  eanoer  sufferers  and 
gtiide  them  through  the  grtef  therapy  proc- 
ess, expUlns  how  "many  parents  leam  to 
live  one  day  at  a  thne.  They  have  tu.  They 
try  to  make  each  day  as  productive  as  pos- 
sible by  cramming  to  as  many  fun  times  at 
they  can.  People  take  trips  to  Europe,  the 
West  Indies  or  to  Disneyland.  They  go  camp- 
Ing  and  do  jmy  niunt>er  of  things.  Total  f  am- 
Uy  invol  -ement  is  emphasized  mtich  more 
Cancer  in  one  of  the  chUdnn  has  brought 
some  famUles  much  oloeer  together.  We've 
even  seen  couples  who  were  separated  come 
back  together  again  after  their  child  was 
diagnosed." 

Moet  parents  who  are  new  to  the  group 
are  scMnewhat  surprised  at  the  complete  ab- 
sence 0*  any  morbidity  or  visible  sadness. 
"What  mtrlgiMs  me  about  Oandlriighters  " 
says  one  new  member,  "is  that  together  we 
are  a  fairly  happy  group  of  people.  If  some- 
one Is  feeling  very  bad  because  their  child 
is  back  in  the  hospital  or  something  they 
usuaUy  submerge  it  or  they  might  drop  out 
for  a  while." 

"We've  t)een  able  to  sublimate  our  feel- 
ings," says  one  young  father,  "to  the  busl- 
ness  of  getting  our  work  done.  We  know 
we're  involved  in  something  important.  It's 
not  like  knitting  doilies  for  our  boys  over- 
seas or  going  around  the  neighborhood  wHh 
a  tin  cup." 

Of  the  140  members  presently  in  Candle- 
llghters. slightly  more  than  half  maintain 
active  participation.  In  some  cases,  one  spouse 
might  be  enthusiastic  while  the  other  may 
react  negatively  to  the  group.  Frequently, 
after  a  child  dies,  one  or  both  parents  will 
return  to  the  group  after  a  period  of  grief 
and  adJustuMnt  to  their  loss.  In  several  in- 
stances, parents  who  were  eager  to  join  the 
group  could  not  bring  themselves  to  leave 
their  child  even  long  enough  to  attend  m 
meeting.  With  their  chUdren  now  gone,  they 
devote  all  their  spare  time  and  energy  to 
the  acUvlUes  of  Candlellghters.  Many  of 
these  parents  look  upon  their  particlpaUon 
in  Candlellghters  as  a  memorial  to  their 
children.  Approximately  one-thlid  of  the  par- 
ents have  lost  their  children. 

Parents  whose  riUldren  are  in  various 
stages  of  remission  maintain  the  hope  that 
possibly  their  child  wlU  be  the  miracle  one. 
"I've  got  to  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint 
he's  gcMng  to  be  aroimd  for  a  long  time." 
says  one  father  of  an  11 -year-old  ieokemla 
victim.  "I  dont  think  I  could  go  through 
each  day  with  the  thought  he's  going  to  die 
one  of  tbeee  days.  I  think  about  theae  kids 
who  have  had  it  for  five  years,  and  more. 
And  I  Just  keep  saying,  "WeU.  there's  a 
great  possibility  he  could  be  one  of  them.' " 

The  knowledge  that  wltldn  the  group  there 
are  at  least  four  families  wiwre  ohUdrsn  have 
survived  well  beyond  the  normal  expectancy 
is  sometimes  enough  to  sustain  ttir  hopes  of 
even  the  most  latallstto  tn-the  gronp. 

CantUeligbtets  are  earreatly  preparing  an 
"AstlTist  Handbook"  for  distribution  to  oon- 
oamed  parenta  and  groups.  Flaaneed  eittlrely 
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by  contributions  from  the  parents,  the  hand- 
book outlines  steps  for  forming  slmnar  orga- 
nizations, describing  projects  for  community 
action  and  guidelines  for  generating  state 
and  congressional  support  for  cancer  re- 
search. 

As  one  father  put  It,  whose  2 ^-year-old 
daughter  recently  died  In  bis  arms  from 
neuroblastoma,  "We're  not  paranoid  about 
what  we're  doing.  We  all  pretty  well  recognize 
that  when  cures  are  found,  they  probably 
won't  be  of  much  help  to  our  dilldren.  But 
what  kind  of  answers  are  you  going  to  give 
the  family  who  brings  their  child  to  the 
hospital  to  be  diagnosed  of  cancer  5  or  10 
years  from  now?  Dont  we  all  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  them?" 


PATRIOT  CURTIS  B.  DALL  RECEIVES 
FREEDOM   AWARD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOXnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    at    a 

gathering  of  the  Order  of  Lafayette  held 
in  the  Shoreham  Hotel  on  May  22,  an 
address  was  delivered  to  a  distingiiished 
group  by  Col.  Curtis  B.  Dall  of  Washing- 
ton, one  of  the  recipients  of  its  coveted 
Freedom  Award. 

Recalling  the  bonds  of  friendship  that 
have  long  existed  between  France  and 
this  country  and  stressing  some  prob- 
lems that  to  some  extent  confront  both 
nations  today.  Colonel  Dall's  forthright 
remarks  were  enlightening  to  many. 

Drawing  upon  his  vast  knowledge 
gained  over  several  decades  of  study,  ob- 
servation, and  firsthand  experience  in 
the  arena  of  national  and  world  affairs. 
Colonel  DaU  presents  significsmt  events 
and  personages  contributing  to  the  low 
ebb  of  freedom  in  the  world  today  and 
makes  a  stirring  plea  for  a  return  to 
constitutional  principles. 

The  attending  French  military  atta- 
che congratulated  him,  as  did  many  oth- 
ers, for  his  candid  speech. 

I  insert  Colonel  Dall's  speech  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  and  recommend 
highly  that  our  colleagues  read  it : 
The  OaoEB  or  LxrATrm 
(By  Col.  Cxiitia  B.  Dall) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel  Pish,  Distinguished 
Ouests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow 
Patriots:  I  am  highly  honored  to  receive  from 
the  distinguished  Order  of  Lafayette,  its 
"Freedom  Award",  this  evening. 

Before  I  address  you  concerning  the  seri- 
ous aspects  of  our  present  confrontation  with 
forces  hostile  to  our  survival  as  a  free  Con- 
stitutional Republic,  may  I  extend  my  thanks 
to  the  Honorable  "Ham"  Pish — a  friend  of 
many  years — for  his  warm  remarks  concern- 
ing the  book  I  wrote:  "FX).R.  My  Exploited 
Fatber-m-Law".  It  was  written,  off  and  on, 
over  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  I  hoped  that 
its  messages  would  be  of  pertinent  value  to 
its  readers — particularly  to  the  next  genera- 
tion— our  young  dtlxens,  now  prime  targets 
for  much  misleading  propaganda. 

I  am  sure  that  "Ham's"  book — soon  to  be 
published — will  be  most  Interesting,  and  I 
look  forward  to  reading  It  with  much  antlc- 
Ipatton. 

The  Order  of  Lafayette,  over  the  years,  has 
been  active  In  preserving  and  maintaining 
close  relations  between  this  Country  and 
France — a  relationship  that  extends  back  to 
tlie  early  history  of  this  Country  In  lU  ex- 
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tended  struggle  to  obtain  Liberty.  May  Its 
valuable  efforts  continue  to  be  effective — 
in  ever  broadening  circles — on  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  Freedom  and  Liberty! 

Today's  world  la  flUed  with  vast  unrest, 
pock-marked  with  tensions,  and.  in  some 
areas,  racked  with  bloodshed.  Our  need  to 
maintain  the  Freedom  and  Liberties  of  our 
Western  Civilization,  therefore,  is  most  ap- 
parent! A  stem  duty  falls  upon  each  one  of 
us  to  maintain  our  blessings  I  Barefaced 
Anarchy  confronts  us  today!  This  dire  situa- 
tion, however,  has  not  been  thrust  upon  us 
by  chance.  It  has  been  duly  planned  to  cause 
these  present  conditions,  during  the  past  170 
years. 

Each  of  us,  in  this  distinguished  audience 
must  carefully  appraise  our  current  situation 
by  retracing  in  our  minds,  step  by  step,  the 
program  of  complete  distortion,  by  means 
of  which  we  have  t>een  so  successfully  misled 
as  to  reach  a  point  180  degrees  at  variance 
with  the  sound  precepts  of  our  Founding 
Fathers!  We  have  violated  the  Natural  Laws, 
and  the  day  of  reckoning  Is  now  at  hand. 

The  great  Marquis  de  Lafayette  came  to 
these  shores  In  our  time  of  need  and  rendered 
great  service  as  a  volunteer  In  our  Con- 
tinental Army.  Back  In  1918,  along  with 
many  thousands  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  personally  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation to  France,  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  Lafayette,  when  France  was  then 
facing  grave  problems ! 

Tes,  our  Pounding  Fathers,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Ood,  created  something  here  of  far- 
reaching  value!  They  gave  to  us  to  develop 
and  carry  forwskrd,  a  well  nigh  perfect  Union ! 

I  have  mentioned  that,  after  our  start,  we 
have  been  grossly  misled  by  trusted  leaders 
and  by  numerous  men  of  high  station!  True: 
hence,  today  we  reel  and  suffer  from  their 
destructive,  distorted  poUcles  which  now 
confront  us : 

( 1 )  Unsound  Indoctrination  vs  Sound 
Education. 

(2)  Injustice  vs  Justice. 

(3)  Immorality  vs  MoraUty. 

( 4 )  Def enseleesness  vs  Defense. 

(5)  Domestic  Tensions  vs  Domestic  Tran- 
quility. 

(6)  Sprawling  Federal  Bureaucracy  vs 
Limited  Central  Government. 

(7)  Unsound  Money  vs  Sound  Money. 

(8)  Dangerous  Welfare  Projects  vs  General 
Welfare. 

(9)  Apostacy  In  all  our  Churches  vs  Spir- 
itual Background. 

(10)  The  Destruction  of  Home  vs  Healthy 
Family  Life. 

(11)  Deceitful  One-Worldlsm  vs  Patriot- 
ism! 

(13)  A  Federal  "Sugar  Daddy"  now  near 
Bankruptcy  vs  Free  Enterprise  and  Debt-Free 
Money. 

Leadership  calls  for  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
why  our  Country  Is  now  180  degrees  "off 
course",  and  Just  who  caused  It — and  what 
steps  must  be  taken  to  reset  our  Shlp-of- 
State  on  a  sound  course.  Shall  we  sit  Idly  by 
and  continue  to  see  It  founder?  Certainly  not ! 

These  down-grading  steps  can  be  outlined 
and  duly  documented!  Tonight,  I  propose  to 
point -out  the  offending  implementors,  or 
groups  whose  goals,  via  One-World  Govern- 
ment, are  to  control  all  of  the  money — all 
of  the  Important  raw  ntaterlals,  and  all  of 
the  chief  markets  throughout  the  world! 

Should  these  unworthy  goals  be  ultimate- 
ly attained,  we  would  then  be  governed  by  a 
few  oligunlsts!  (An  oligarchy  controlling 
Communists.)  They  have  borrowed  heavily 
from  Plato  and  his  era,  and.  self-servingly, 
visualize  a  small,  ruling  61ite,  supported  by  a 
strong,  protective  Army — for  "Peace",  of 
course!  And,  lastly,  a  m*ss  of  oppressed  work- 
ers— the  victims  of  a  secret  engine  of  destruc- 
tion of  Individual  liberty  I  It  wotild  represent 
a  distinct  change  from  the  "I  am"  of  today. 
to  the  "I  hope"  or  "We  are",  of  the  One- 
Worlders.  I  want  no  part  of  the  latter !  So.  let 
the  chips  fall! 
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Now,  I  wUl  outline  this  "Chain  of  Destruc- 
tion", and  begin  with  the  State  Socialism  as 
expounded  at  Oxford,  England,  from  1870  to 
1900,  by  John  Ruskln.  His  Socialism  and 
theories,  largely  drawn  from  Plato,  gained 
some  aggressive  followers,  the  leading  one  of 
which  was  the  great  Cecil  Rhodes.  He,  In  turn, 
attracted  the  support  of  some  leading  Ein-o- 
pean  private  bankers,  such  as  Alfred  Belt  and 
Lord  Rothschild,  and  amassed  a  great  fortune 
In  Gold  and  Diamonds  in  South  Africa!  Much 
of  his  vast  fortune  was  spent  in  visualizing 
and  promoting  a  One-World  Federation  of 
Nations  under  the  leadership  of  England  and 
America,  as  a  starting  p>olnt. 

In  1891,  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred  MUner 
formed  a  Secret  Society  known  as  the  "Round 
Table".  Rather  significantly,  at  this  very  time. 
Theodor  Hertzel  started  a  world-wide  politi- 
cal organization  called  "Zionism" — no  doubt, 
planning  the  gradual  control  of  the  Round 
Table  group,  down  the  road.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  Round  Table  Secret  Society  broad- 
ened into  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
In  America,  and  into  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  in  England,  a  counter- 
part organization.  Around  1927,  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  was  formed,  thus  com- 
pleting a  world-wide  coverage  for  the  One- 
World  conspiratorial  planners! 

The  C.P.R.  (meaning  The  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations)  Is  sometimes  termed  the 
"Eastern  Establishment".  It  has  always  ex- 
erted great  political,  financial,  and  religious 
pressures  to  gradually  socialize  and  de- 
Chrlstlanize,  and  alter  the  life  In  the  United 
States  from  behind  the  scenes! 

Hence,  unwittingly — or  wittingly — drawn 
by  the  desire  for  profits  or  personal  political 
power  and  status,  into  this  secret  network  of 
Rhodes  and  Mllner  have  come  numerous 
leading  figures  in  American  life,  along  with 
some  of  their  trusted  associates.  For  example, 
m  the  field  of  Finance:  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
Group,  the  Rockefeller  Group,  the  Whltneys, 
the  Sellgmans,  U.S.  agents  of  Europe's  Roths- 
child Complex,  such  as:  August  Belmont, 
Kuhn  Loeb,  Lazard  Brothers,  Otto  Kahn, 
Averell  Harriman,  Arthur  F.  Bums,  and  oth- 
ers. In  Law:  John  W.  Davis,  Paul  Cravath,  the 
Dulles  Brothers,  Arthur  Goldberg,  Prank 
Polk,  Eustace  Sellgman,  Earl  Warren,  smd 
others. 

Among  News  Writers — and  very  Impor- 
tant— are:  Walter  Llppmann  and  Arthur  H. 
Sulzberger.  In  Education:  Numerous  Presi- 
dents of — Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania,  etc.  The  Military  has  not 
been  overlooked.  Including  Robert  Strange 
McNamara  and  General  WlUlam  C.  West- 
moreland. In  Politics:  Norman  Davis,  Thomas 
Lamont,  and  most  of  our  recent  Presidents, 
Including  one-time  Member,  Richard  Nixon, 
now  dutifully  assisted  by  aproxlmately  70 
Members  of  the  "C.P.R.  Club"  In  Washing- 
ton, all  placed  in  key  spots.  Including  Henry 
Kissinger.  What  a  great  contribution  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  our  Constitu- 
tional Republic  this  One-World  Socialist 
group  makes! 

Concerning  Newspapers,  nearly  all  of  the 
Important  Items  in  the  news  media  have 
been  bought,  or  are  now  firmly  controlled 
by  Interests  very  close  to  the  Establishment, 
so  as  to  provide  it  with  the  needed  protecUM 
cover  for  the  expanded  Rbodes-Mllner  Secret 
Planning  Complex  and  Its  One-World  Gov- 
ernment. Hence,  the  misnamed  United  Na- 
tions was  duly  formed  as  •  plausible  vehicle 
to  assist  In  the  destnictlon  of  our  revered 
United  States,  and  to  slyly  assist  Its  entry 
Into  a  One-World  Government,  run  by  In- 
ternational Bankers  and  their  appointed  net- 
work of  "Fronts" — Including  Cbarles  Tost 
and  Alger  Hiss. 

The  most  important  United  States  link  In 
this  power  chain  Is  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
System,  the  form  of  which  was  Introduced 
to  us  m  1910-1912  by  the  late  Paul  Warburg, 
of  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Oompany,  whom  I  knew. 
This  is  a  central  banking  system  featuring 
debt-financing.   It  is  a  privately   owned,  or 
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controlled,  fractional  reserve,  central  bank 
of  money  Issue.  Congress,  In  1913,  improperly 
entered  into  a  contract,  or  Act,  with  It.  tbu9 
violating  Article  I,  Section  8,  Paragraph  5, 
of  our  Constitution.  This  most  powerful  cen- 
tral banking  system  should  be  completely 
overhauled  and  updated!  Our  money  should 
be  Issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury, 
debt-free  at  the  pwint  of  origin,  and  the 
money  quantity  outstanding,  placed  under 
Scientific  Management  Control,  In  terms  of 
the  volume  of  physical  production  and  pop- 
ulation Increase. 

Our  sugar-coated  Income  Tax  Law  was 
introduced  by  President  Wilson  on  behalf 
of  his  mentors,  ao  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
System  would  be  quite  sure  of  receiving  Its 
vast  annual  Interest  from  the  American 
people — and  to  hold  down  rising  prosperity 
in  our  Middle  Class  citizens. 

These  groups  and  various  individuals.  Just 
mentioned,  comprise  the  main  "strands"  of 
the  closely-knit  "Eastern  Establishment" 
and  the  C.P.R!  But  last,  and  by  no  means 
lea.st.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  come  the  very 
large  Foundations  in  this  Country,  almost 
tax  free,  staffed  and  "trusteed"  by  the  ap- 
pointees of  the  hard  core  leaders  of  the 
C.P.R  and  the  Round  T^ble!  Some  important 
ones  are:  The  Carnegie  Foundations,  the 
Ford  Foundation  (the  largest  one),  the  Fels 
Fotmdatlon,  the  Stem  Foundation,  the 
PUene  Foundation,  and  niunerous  others, 
managed  under  the  whiplash  of  the  interna- 
tlonal-mlnded  Fabian  Socialists  clustered  in 
and  about  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

These  giant  Foundations  hand  out,  an- 
nually, directly  and  obliquely,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  numerous  "projects" 
and  "grants" — even  Including  some  subver- 
.•ilve  efforts,  much  of  which  Is  used  to  delib- 
erately advance  the  program  of  One-World 
Socialism,  and  thus  to  gradually  undermine 
and  destroy  our  revered  Constitutional  Re- 
public for  their  self-serving  objectives. 

Having  spent  twenty-five  years  In  Wall 
Street  and.  in  addition,  having  been  duly 
exposed  to  some  of  the  political  "doings"  In 
and  about  the  White  House,  I  feel  obligated 
to  frankly  describe  this  long-planned,  well- 
financed  and  Implemented  network  of  many 
distinguished,  suave,  often  deceltfiU  One- 
World  Socialists,  as  something  literally  in- 
credible! Apparently,  "Big  Money"  has  no 
loyalty  whatsoever,  to  any  country,  which, 
to  me,  is  something  most  dismaying  I  Note 
that  while  most  of  our  forebears  have  been 
working  and  striving  to  build  up  a  country 
wherein  Freedom  of  Opportunity  and  Free 
Enterprise  could  reign  for  the  benefit  of  ali, 
during  the  last  eighty  years,  these  expanded 
Rhodes-Mllner  Groups  have  been  secretly 
working  to  nullify  all  our  efforts  for  tbe 
benefit  of  a  very  few!  The  Oligunlsts! 

Yes,  this  situation  is  incredible — but  true! 

In  Washington,  on  Capitol  Hill,  LIBERTY 
LOBBY — often  caUed  "The  People's  Lobby" — 
of  which  I  am  its  Chairman,  works  very  bard 
every  day  with  the  Congress  to  aid  the  cause 
of  sound  and  constructive  legislation.  But, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  (and  I  have  this  on 
excellent  authority),  do  not  count  on  the 
Congress  to  reset  our  Shlp-of -State!  This  Is 
wishful  thinking!  Count  on  yourselves  and 
your  neighbors!  Once  the  People  learn  the 
Truth,  as  I  have  just  bluntly  outlined  to 
you  In  brief,  things  will  begin  to  happen! 
They  should !  We  have  a  confused  "next  gen- 
eration" to  bear  In  mind  I  We  have  a  "Tnist" 
to  administer  for  them  I  We  must  hand  down, 
unsullied,  the  gifts  we  have  received  from 
our  Fathers.  Furthermore,  ve  must  not  let 
Christianity  become  stifled,  contaminated,  or 
maimed  by  weU-flnanoed  Atheists  festooned 
in  the  high  echelons  of  One-World  SociA- 
tsm!  That  objective,  tbe^  intist  succeed  In 
reaching  before  thetr  "One-World",  so  called, 
can  pyosslbly  become  a  reality.  Hence,  be 
alerted!  Always  remember  that  the  long- 
planned  program  of  destruction  for  us  comes 
dotcn  upon  us  from  the  fop,  not  from  the 
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bottom  up.  strange  and  surprising  though 
this  may  sound.  Do  remember  this  u  it  Is 
my  main  message  for  you  tonight. 

As  Sovereign  CittsenB,  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  and  plan  to  reorganize  our  Gov- 
ernment. Today,  our  representative  govern- 
ment, as  such,  has  almost  vanished,  giving 
way  to  ruthless,  hidden  power  politics,  fi- 
nanced by  the  Establishment  I  It  has  been 
craftily  usurped  by  their  appointees,  and  by 
the  "hand-me-downs"  of  the  Rhodes-Mllner 
Secret  Societies,  aimed  to  dictate  to,  and 
control,  aU  the  People!  But  I  feel  that  "Plato" 
is  quite  outmoded  in  the  U.S.A.t 

Personally,  I  want  no  part  In  such  a  pro- 
jected, drab,  soulless  regime,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  It!  Furthermore,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that,  upon  reflection,  you  will  agree  I 

In  closing,  therefore,  may  I  recall  the  stir- 
ring words  coming  from  the  lips  of  valiant 
French  soldiers  standing  before  Verdun,  In 
World  War  I,  bravely  defending  that  great 
Military  Citadel — words  that  can  weU  be- 
come our  rallying  cry  to  hurl  back  this  ar- 
rogant, well-disguised  avalanoe  of  self-serv- 
ing World  Socialism  now  threatening  to  en- 
gulf us,  along  with  our  Liberty  and  Free- 
dom— a  program  artftilly  concealed  from 
us  by  "our"  Press!  The  French  battle  cry 
was:  "H  ne  passeront  past" — "They  shall  not 
pass!" 

They  shall  not  pats!!! 

Cuans  B.  Dall. 


UNDERSTANDING  AND  GOOD  WILL 
JOIN  BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AND 
TANDABAYASKI,  JAPAN— SISTER 
"CHRISTMAS  CITIES" 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENJJSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing material  which  I  have  referred  to 
earlier  today,  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members: 

REMAJtKS  or  H.  E.  NOBUHIKO  USHIBA 

Mr.  Fennlnger,  Bishop  Warneke,  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  Mayor  Payrow,  Mr.  Sakon,  ladles 
and  gentlemen. 

In  1966,  St.  Paxil,  Minnesota,  and  Nagasaki 
entered  into  the  first  of  many  sister-city  rtia- 
tionshlps  which  now  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Not  long  afterward, 
In  July,  1969,  the  relationship  between 
Bethlehem  and  Tondabayasbl  was  founded. 

It  was  founded  as  the  result  of  the  spon- 
taneous inspiration  of  leaders  of  the  Bethle- 
hem community  and  of  Toodabayashi  who 
say,  in  the  "Christmas  Cities"  of  our  respec- 
tive countries,  the  basis  for  a  friendship 
which  would  survive  obstacles  of  language, 
culture  and  distance. 

Today  we  gather  to  honor  the  product  of 
another  act  of  spontaneous  good -will  In  that 
relation&hip — the  offer  of  Mr.  Yoshlnaga 
Sakon  to  come  to  Bethlehem  and  design  this 
beautlfi;a  garden  for  your  city  Center,  and 
your  whole-hearted  cooperation  In  bringing 
this  project  to  successful  fruition,  including 
the  staging  of  this  lovely  dedication  cere- 
mony. 

7?he  product  of  your  combined  labors  Is 
beside  ua  today.  It  is  called  the  Garden  of 
Serenity,  a  name  which  has  great  signifi- 
cance. Serenity  means  many  things — ^peace. 
rest,  equanimity.  It  Is  a  fitting  name  Indeed 
for  this  lovely  garden. 

In  joining  with  you  In  this  dedication  may 
I  wish  the  people  of  Bethlehem  many  hours 
and  many .  days  of  serenity.  It  is  my  wish 
that  you  will  continue  to  develop  friendship 
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with  your  sister  city  of  Tondabayaahl.  It  is 
through  International  friendship  of  this  firm 
and  spontaneous  kind  that  one  day,  not 
only  our  two  countries  but  even  all  the 
world,  may  come  to  enjoy  the  serexxlty  of 
world  peace  through  mutual  understanding. 
If  this  lovely  garden  we  inaugiBSte  today  is 
but  a  step  along  that  path,  it  Is  something 
of  which  the  people  of  both  Bethlehem  and 
Tondabayaahl  should  be  very  proTid. 

ASDBXSS  BT  H.  E.  NOBtTRIKO  USEIBa 

Chairman  Moore,  Dr.  Weidner,  President 
Wallace,  Congressman  Rooney,  Secretary 
Reich,  Majror  Payrow,  Mr.  Sakon,  ladles 
and  gentlemen. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  tonight  and 
to  meet  with  you  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  business  community  of  the  Greater  Beth- 
lehem Area.  I  appreciate  the  kind  words  of 
Introduction  I  have  received  from  Congress- 
man Rooney,  a  gentleman  who  represents 
you  so  ably  In  the  Congress.  I  only  hope  that 
my  few  remarks  are  equal  to  tbls  splendid 
occasion. 

Before  I  begin  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have 
had  a  naost  pleasant  afternoon  In  and  around 
this  city.  I  have  been  very  Impressed  with 
the  great  sense  of  tradltdon  that  I  have  ob- 
served here,  as  well  as  with  some  of  your 
more  recent  building  projects.  There  Is  a 
great  sense  of  vitality  here.  And  I  must  say, 
also,  that  everyone  I  have  met  has  been  most 
kind  and  thoughtful. 

This  evening  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  present  and  future  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Tomorrow,  as  you  know,  we  are  going  to 
dedicate  the  Japanese-style  "Garden  of 
Serenity"  which  Mr.  Sakon  and  his  col- 
leagues from  Tondabeyashi .  Japan,  have 
designed  and  built  In  your  City  Center  com- 
plex. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that,  as  one  might 
say,  a  small  piece  of  Japan  will  enjoy  such 
a  prominent  location  In  your  city.  I  hope 
that  it  will.  In  some  small  way,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  your  splended  Center  and  provide, 
as  its  name  Implies,  a  haven  in  which  you 
may  find  peace  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
course  of  a  busy  day. 

In  the  broader  sense  I  hope,  also,  that  this 
garden  wUl  help  solidify  the  friendship 
which  Bethlehem  and  Tondabayaahl  are  de- 
veloping with  each  other.  It  Is  through  such 
exchanges  that  you  win  coxae  to  have  a  bet- 
ter knowledge,  not  only  of  Tondabayasbl,  but 
also  of  the  whole  of  JapaiL 

Frankly  speaking,  I  for  one  do  not  delude 
myself  that  all  Americans  are  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  Japan,  its  history  and  its  cus- 
toms. However,  I  am  Impressed  that  more 
and  more  people  in  this  country  are  showing 
new  Interest  in  Japan.  By  inviting  me  here 
this  evening  you  have  demonstrated  that 
you  wish  to  know  more  about  Japan.  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  interest  and  I  would  like  to 
encourage  you  to  let  this  occasion  act  as  an 
additional  stimulus  leading  you  to  find  out 
more  about  us.  It  is  through  such  Inquiry 
and  the  understanding  It  brings  that  the 
bonds  between  our  two  countries  can  be- 
come truly  strong. 

Of  course,  this  proposition  holds  in  the 
reverse  also — we  Japanese  must  do  all  we  can 
to  leam  about  and  understand  you  and 
yotu:  country.  We  are  working  at  this.  Actu- 
ally, we  have  something  of  a  headstart  in 
this  respect,  since,  as  you  may  know.  Eng- 
lish is  the  most  widely  taught  and  under- 
stood foreign  language  In  Japan.  In  addi- 
tion, our  newspapers  carry  a  great  deal  of 
news  from  Amerlcsi — everything  from  major 
political  stat^nents  and  other  activities  to 
the  results  of  major  UJ3.  sporting  events. 
Many  American  TV  shows  and  movie  films 
are  a^so  shown  In  Japan.  (Tou  have  not  seen 
"Bonanza"  until  you  have  seen  it  with  Japa- 
nese dialogue) . 

Also,  the  rkte  of  tourism  by  Ji4>anese  in 
this  country  is  growing  at  a  fantastic  rate. 
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Last  year  acxme  200.000  Jkpanese  rlslted  the 
United  Statw.  I  think  I  can  safely  predict 
tbat  this  number  wtu  continue  to  Increase 
In  the  yean  ahead. 

NeedleM  to  eay.  such  mutual  exchange  of 
people  and  Information  U  a  most  Important 
element  In  producing  the  high  lerel  of  coop- 
eration which  OUT  two  countries  enjoy  today. 

I  hope  I  do  not  sound  too  much  like  a 
diplomat  when  I  say  that  such  cooperation  is 
as  necessary  now  as  It  has  been  at  any  time 
In  past  history  The  reason  Is  simple.  The 
way  of  life  among  nations  la  such  in  1971 
that  we  are  all  Interdependent,  or  at  least 
have  substantial  eOects  on  each  other. 

An  American  ping-pong  team  vlalts  China; 
beads  of  state  all  around  the  world  are 
greatly  Interested.  An  engine  company  falls 
In  Great  Britain;  the  American  defense  pos- 
ture Is  affected. 

Three  hundred  and  flfty  yettfs  ago  the 
English  poet  John  Donne  wrote  the  famous 
lines: 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  Itself; 
E\'eryman  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  main;" 

—"Devotions"  1828. 

Today  he  would  have  to  add  underlines  and 
an  exclamation  point. 

A«  for  Japan  and  the  United  SUtes.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  expressed  the  Importance  of  our 
relationship  in  his  1970  State  of  the  Union 
Message  when  he  called  it  "a  linchpin  for 
peace  In  the  Pacific." 

Indeed,  when  one  realizes  that  the  slae  of 
the  Japanese  economy,  about  one-flfth  of  the 
American  economy,  ia  bigger  than  that  of  all 
of  the  rest  of  Asia  together,  excluding  that 
of  Mainland  China  whose  economy  is  about 
half  the  size  of  ours,  and  that  together  the 
economies  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World  combined,  one  can  appreciate  Just  how 
Important  our  cooperation  Is. 

A3  we  meet  here  tonight  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  strong  ties  which  have  bound 
the  United  States  and  Japan  together  during 
the  poet-War  period  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly strong.  Most  of  such  "good  news"  un- 
fortunately Is  not  as  well  known  as  are  some 
of  the  recent  frictions  that  have  arisen  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  but  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  us  not  to  slight  them. 

In  the  area  of  economics,  for  instance, 
where  most  of  our  current  frictions  lie,  did 
you  know  that  only  10  percent  of  Japan's 
production  goes  into  export?  This  is  a  smal- 
ler percentage  than  is  true  for  most  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  for  Instance,  and  Is  a  far 
cry  from  an  export  "blitz".  By  contrast  In 
West  Germany  the  percentage  of  GNP  repre- 
sented by  exports  Is  18%,  in  England  19% 
and  In  the  Netherlands  36%.  Also,  were  you 
aware  that  not  only  in  the  weU-publlclzed 
cases  of  steel  mUi  products  and  the  recent 
textUe  case,  but  beginning  back  In  1968  Ja- 
pan adopted  voluntary  controls  on  a  number 
of  other  items  which  have  Included  bicycles 
wall  tiles,  umbreUas,  high-class  porcelain" 
bearings,  dry  cells  and  so  on? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  regarding 
Acxxaa  to  Japan's  markets,  did  you  know 
that  Japan  has  dropped  Import  restrictions 
on  more  than  one-third  of  the  items  (from 
88  to  60)  that  as  recenUy  as  a  year  ago  were 
on  our  restricted  list?  Further  reductions  are 
scheduled  for  this  month  and  September 
of  this  year  which  wlU  put  us  on  a  par  with 
other  Industrialized  countries  In  this  respect. 
Likewise,  we  have  broken  substantial  ground 
towards  aUowlng  foreign  Investment  Into 
Japan.  At  present,  having  completed  three 
steps  out  of  a  four-step  round  of  liberaliza- 
tion begun  in  1987,  a  total  of  70  to  80%  of 
our  Industrial  sectors  has  been  opened  for 
foreign  investment  of  at  least  80%  foreign 
ownership.  When,  in  this  fall,  the  fourth 
step  has  been  taken,  only  a  very  limits 
number  of  sectors  will  remain  im(^>ened, 
which  win  then  be  specified  in  the  form  of 
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a  negative  list.  We  plan  to  Improve  on  this 
■tart  In  the  coming  3rears. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  no  problems 
exist  in  this  area  of  economics.  But  I  am  try- 
ing to  point  out  some  elements  of  Japan's 
cooperation.  Within  the  last  2-8  years,  as  the 
balance  of  our  trad*  with  the  world  has 
shifted  in  our  favor  and  as  several  of  our 
domestic  Indmtrles  have  shown  increasing 
strength,  my  Government  has  made  the  ir- 
reversible decision  to  step  up  Its  liberaliza- 
tion of  trade  and  investment  so  that  Japan 
assumes  her  full  international  re^>onalbUlty 
in  world  economic  aflklrs.  I  think  you  will 
become  aware  of  this  pattern  in  the  coming 
months  if  you  are  not  already. 

Equally  important  as  economic  affairs  are 
matters  of  national  security.  In  recent  years 
Japan  has  taken  upon  itself  increasing  rc- 
■ponslbUlty  for  the  basic  defense  of  its 
homeland  against  attack  by  conventional 
forces.  The  buUd-up  of  such  a  military  capa- 
bility Is  basic  to  Japan's  defense  policies  and 
Is,  I  believe,  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  so-called  Nixon  Doctrine  which  calls  for 
a  larger  share  of  the  defense  burden  around 
the  world  to  be  borne  by  America's  allies. 

At  the  same  time,  Japan  relies  firmly,  espe- 
cially for  our  "nuclear  umbrella",  on  the 
mutual  security  pact  which  we  have  had 
with  the  United  States  since  we  regained 
our  sovereignty  In  1953.  Our  policy  with 
regard  to  nuclear  weapons  on  Japanese  soil, 
as  my  government  has  repeatedly  said.  Is 
to  uphold  the  three  principles  of  no  manu- 
factiue,  no  possession  and  no  emplacement 
of  such  weapons  by  Japan.  Nor  would  the 
citizens  of  Japan,  who  have  what  we  call  a 
nuclear  allergy  after  the  War,  support  any 
other  policy. 

Of  course,  Japan  saves  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  having  a  very  modest  defense 
budget.  Even  doubling  our  defense  budget 
over  the  next  five  years,  as  Japan  is  thinking 
of  doing,  we  would  average  only  $3  billion 
per  year  on  such  expenditures,  less  than  one 
percent  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 
Moreover,  since  we  do  not  wish  a  military 
role  in  the  world,  in  fact.  It  is  our  firm  pol- 
icy not  to  assume  one,  we  then  must  find 
other  ways  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  world 
peace.  One  role  we  have  taken  on  Is  In  the 
area  of  foreign  aid.  We  believe  tbat  aid  con- 
stitutes a  meaningful  form  of  anticipatory 
peace-building.  Hopefully,  countries  who  can 
be  encouraged  to  have  a  stake  in  world 
peace,  by  becoming  "have"  nations,  rather 
than  "have  not"  nations,  will  share  the 
values  of  the  United  States  and  Ji4>an  re- 
garding world  peace. 

Like  many  other  Japanese  statistics,  those 
related  to  our  aid-glvtng  have  also  soared. 
By  1975  we  plan  to  be  giving  aid  at  a  level 
equal  to  that  given  by  the  U.S. — today — 
about  $4  billion  annually.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  aid  Is  given  in  direct  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  through  such 
multilateral  channels  as  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  left  I  also 
want  to  mention  one  further  area  of  coop- 
eration between  our  two  countries. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years 
about  Japan's  "economic  miracle".  It  Is  a 
catchy  phrase — "economic  miracle."  But  like 
most  such  phrases  it  tells  only  a  part  of  the 
story. 

What  it  does  not  say  is  that  Japan's  de- 
velopment has  been  uneven.  That  we  have 
great  needs  yet  to  fill  in  the  way  of  such 
social  Infrastructure  as  highways,  bridges, 
airports,  and  harbors;  public  housing;  and 
sewage  facilities.  Also,  It  does  not  tell  you  of 
the  tremendous  ecology  problems  that  we 
face  In  Japan  as  a  compact  country  which 
produces  roughly  five  times  the  ONP  per 
acre  as  does  the  United  States. 

We  are  really  Just  getting  started  on  these 
problems  on  a  large  scale.  And  as  a  first  step 
we  are  working  very  closely  with  experts  In 
your  country.  In  fact  at  the  end  of  this 
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month  our  cabinet  minister  in  charge  of  en- 
vironmental affairs  will  be  in  this  country  to 
discuss  matters  of  envlronmentel  protection 
and  natural  resources  with  his  oounteriMrts 
in  your  government.  Since  both  of  our  coun- 
tries have  placed  a  high  priority  on  solving 
these  problems,  undoubtedly  our  ooopera- 
tion  in  this  area  will  be  of  great  value  to 
both  countries.  By  the  way,  those  of  you  in 
the  room  who  have  some  concern  over  the 
cost  to  your  company  of  Increased  environ- 
mental protection  may  gain  some  comfort 
from  knowing  that  your  counterpart  In 
Japan  labors  under  the  same  burden. 

In  short,  as  the  world  gets  smaller  and 
as  all  of  our  problems  get  larger,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  find  themselves  more  and 
more  drawn  into  a  wide  variety  of  coopera- 
tive effects.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if 
the  case  were  otherwise. 

Man  has  always  been  a  social  animal;  he 
has  always  combined  his  efforts  with  those 
In  his  community  for  the  general  benefit  of 
all.  What  we  are  now  realizing  is  that  the 
world  as  a  whole  is,  at  least  for  many  pur- 
poses, coming  to  form  the  community  for 
man. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  again  say  to  you 
how  pleased  I  am  that  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  many  of  you  here  tonight  and  Mr. 
Sakon  and  the  people  of  Tondabayashl, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  and  Japan  are  a 
bit  closer  together.  Like  most  other  results 
that  are  worthwhile,  a  fuller  understanding 
will  take  some  Ume.  But  I  welcome  the  ini- 
tiatives that  have  been  taken.  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  lead  to  the  type  of  deep  under- 
standing that  wiU  make  this  a  better  world 
for  us  and  for  our  children.  It  is  my  wish. 

Is    iNTXaNATIONAI.   UNSSBSrAKDINO   AM 
IU.T7SIVX   DbXAIC? 

The  Sister  City  Program  vras  started,  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  by  the  late  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  in  September,  1958. 
It  was  predicated  upon  the  belief  that  only 
throxigh  the  direct  personal  involvement  of 
individual  citizens  cotild  we  hope  for  peace 
among  nations. 

The  Sister  City  relationship  between 
Bethlehem.  Pa.,  and  Tondabayashl,  Japan, 
started,  fittingly  enough,  with  Christmas. 

In  1969,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kenneth  Helm, 
Japanese  representative  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Protestant  Bpisoopal  Chiirch, 
visited  Tondabayashl. 

He  found  that,  because  it  is  the  leading 
Christmas  ornament  manufacturer,  Tonda- 
bayashl is  known  as  Japan's  Christmas  City. 
During  a  talk  with  Mayor  Daljlro  Uetaujl, 
Dr.  Helm  suggesrted  an  affiliation  with  Beth- 
lehem, "because  of  its  famous  Christmas 
H>lrit  and  decorations." 

According  to  Dr.  Helm,  his  suggestion  was 
swiftly  turned  into  action.  Mayor  Uetsujl 
requested  him  to  act  as  an  emissary  request- 
ing then-Mayor  of  Bethlehem,  Earl  Schaeffer, 
to  establish  a  Sister  City  program.  Mayor 
Schaeffer,  In  turn,  asked  the  Bethlehem  Jay- 
cees  to  handle  the  project  as  the  ofllclaJ 
r^iresenUtlve  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem. 

Nicholas  Kordopatis,  currently  JC  man  of 
the  year,  remembers  the  involvement.  "In 
March  of  1960,"  Kordopatis  said,  "the  JC's 
were  looking  for  a  people-to-people  project 
on  the  International  level.  The  Sister  City 
Program  seemed  made  to  order.  Our  Inter- 
nationa: B«latlons  Committee  collected  104 
items  from  17  different  city  organizations 
explaining  Bethlehem's  history,  its  indus- 
tries, dvlc  government  and  culture.  "The 
response."  Kordopatis  said,  "was  quick  and 
gratifying." 

In  return,  a  glftbox  arrtved  with  40  paint- 
ings by  elementary  school  chUdrwi  in  Ton- 
dabayaabl.  Dr.  Frederick  ailmartln,  BtibfOdL 
District  Art  Supervisor,  exhibited  the  paint- 
ings In  14  elementary  aehools. 

The  Mayor  of  Tondabayashl  visited  Gov- 
ernor Wolf  School  In  1982.  Through  an 
Interpreter,  he  asked  the  children  if  they 
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understood  the  stories  which  the  pictures 
told.  "He  was  amazed,"  Gllmartln  said, 
"when  our  chUdren  understood  exactly  what 
the  Tondabayashl  children  were  trying  to 
say." 

Each  of  the  24  Bethlehem  Klemantary 
Schools  prepared  a  picture  folio  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Tondabayashl.  In  the  following 
years,  citizens  of  Bethlehem  and  Tondabay- 
ashl exchanged  visits,  gifts  and  letters.  "After 
that,"  Dr.  Gilmartin  said,  "other  local  pro- 
grama  seemed  to  overshadow  the  Sister  City 
exchange." 

The  program  was  revived  In  January,  1970, 
when  the  'Bcc'  appointed  a  three-man  Sister 
City  Committee,  consisting  of  Laurence  Fen- 
nlnger.  Jr.,  Bernard  L.  Cohen  and  John 
Strohmeyer.  The  action  was  a  result  of  a 
proposal  by  Fennlnger  who  had  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Tondabayashl.  He 
reported  to  the  Board  that  offlcials  in  Tonda- 
bayashl bad  expressed  a  desire  to  design  a 
Japanese  garden  for  the  Bethlehem  City 
Center. 

Fennlnger  also  reported  that  the  overseas 
community  planned  to  include  a  Bethlehem 
Room  In  Its  new  City  Hall. 

In  September,  1970,  Yoshlnaga  Sakon,  a 
resident  of  Tondabayashl  and  one  of  Japan's 
leading  landscape  artists,  arrived  in  Bethle- 
hem as  the  guest  of  the  'Bcc'  to  design  the 
garden.  He  selected  a  site  at  the  west  end  of 
the  public  library  in  the  City  Center  Com- 
plex. With  the  help  of  a  work  force  provided 
by  City  Public  Property  and  Parks  Director, 
Joseph  Mangan,  Sakon  transformed  the 
gravel  garden  In  10  days  Into  a  small  piece 
of  Japan.  The  component  parts  were  careful- 
ly selected  shrubs  and  trees,  a  three  ton 
boulder,  a  shallow  concrete  pond  with  its 
own  bridge,  a  water  fall  and  33  tons  of  native 
rock. 

Sakon  said  that  he  wanted  the  garden  to 
convey  the  message  of,  "Serenity,"  and  that 
he  intended  bis  gift  as  "...  a  gesture  of  in- 
ternational good  will." 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  'Bcc'  at  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
Serenity  Garden  on  Saturday,  May  15.  The 
program  will  start  with  the  presentation  of 
the  traditional  Japanese  Tea  Ceremony  in 
the  City  Center  Complex  magnolia  garden 
by  two  teachers  of  this  art.  They  are  Mr. 
Rlsahi  Yamada,  Director  of  the  New  Tork 
Branch  of  the  tea  school  of  Urasenke,  and 
his  assistant.  Miss  Masako  Mihahara.  They 
will  appear  in  Japanese  klmonas. 

The  formal  guests  will  be  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  and  the  Mayor  of  Bethlehem. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Johnstone  will  act  as  nar- 
rator. Mayor  Payrow  will  present  the  Ambas- 
sador with  a  gift  representing  Bethlehem 
citizenship.  The  ceremony  will  be  concluded 
with  an  unveiling  of  a  plaque  at  the  Japan- 
ese Garden. 

William  R.  Wallace.  'Bcc'  President  sees 
the  garden  as  a  permanent,  visible  reminder 
of  the  warm  frtendship  established  between 
the  two  cities. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that,  "People  from 
both  cities  may  be  increasingly  aware  of  the 
lasting  benefits  in  terms  of  personal  and  in- 
ternational relationships  which  will  accrue 
from  this  association." 


[From  the  Bethlehem  Globe -Times,  Btoy  12, 
1971] 

PUBUC    Is    INTITKD    TO    TKA    CnXMONT 

The  city  Is  preparing  today  for  Saturday's 
formal  dedloatlon  of  ttie  Japanese  garden  at 
the  City  Center.  Ceremonies  will  Inolxide  a 
unique  tea  ceremony,  a  centurles-oM  Oriental 
tradltl<m. 

The  tea  ceremony  will  be  performed  at  10 
ajn.  Saturday  near  the  reflecttng  pool  on  the 
City  Center  plaza,  bmaedlately  preceding 
dedication  of  the  Japanese  garden. 

Japanese  Ambassador  Nobuhlko  Ushlba, 
who  win  arrive  here  Friday  at  noon,  will  be 
special  guest  for  the  festivities. 
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Ths  Japanese  diptODUt  and  Mayor  H. 
Gordon  Payrow  will  take  part  In  the  tea  cere- 
mony, which  will  be  narrated  for  the  pubUc 
by  Mrs.  William  H.  Johnstone  of  Saucon  Val- 
ley and  New  Tork  City. 

The  gardener  who  designed  and  supervised 
the  building  of  the  Japanese  garden  last 
September  arrived  in  Bethlehem  this  morning 
to  put  finishing  touches  on  his  work. 

Toehoaaga  Sak<»i,  landscape  gardener 
from  Bethlehem's  sister  city,  Tondobayashl, 
was  accompanied  by  young  Ryoujl  Suglta, 
also  a  landscape  gardener  and  the  son  of  a 
close  friend  of  Sakon's. 

The  pair  will  spruce  up  the  garden  before 
the  Saturday  rites. 

The  tea  ceremony  will  be  presented  by  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Urasenke  Tea  School 
established  In  Kyoto,  Japan,  In  the  18th 
centtiry. 

ABT   AKD   XrrUAL 

It  will  be  performed  by  Hisashi  Yamada, 
director  of  the  New  York  school,  and  Masako 
Mlyahara,  his  assistant.  Mrs.  Johnstone,  a 
graduate  of  the  tea  ceremony  school,  will 
narrate  the  20-mlnute-long  ceremony  for 
spectators. 

The  traditional  Japanese  ceremony  Is 
called  "cba-no-yu,"  meaning  "tea  of  quiet 
strength."  It  combines  art  and  ritual  to  foster 
simplicity,  silence,  concentration,  medita- 
tion, and  a  heightening  of  personal  aware- 
ness. Mrs.  Johnstone  said. 

Sometimes  referred  to  as  "a  religion  of  the 
art  of  life,"  the  tea  ceremony  is  based  on  a 
Zen  Buddhist  rite  and  was  developed  and  per- 
fected during  the  16th,  16th.  and  17th  Cen- 
turies. 

The  ceremony  provides  the  pleasure  of 
recognizing  and  handling  fine  craftsmanship 
In  wood,  bamboo,  and  ceramics  and  the  prin- 
cipal guest,  considered  a  person  of  great 
knowledge  and  discrimination,  scrutinizes 
the  various  beautlfxil  objects  appreciatively. 

Following  the  "kolcha,"  a  thin  foamy  tea 
called  "usucha"  is  served  to  the  guests.  At  the 
end  of  the  ceremony,  the  host  offers  the  tea 
caddy  and  the  bamboo  spoon  for  the  g^uest's 
inspection. 

[From  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times.  May  14, 
1971] 

Japam  Envot  Hxax  vox  Cklxbxatiom's 

(By  Jim  Young) 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  to  X3m  United 
States,  who  arrived  in  Bethlehem  today  for 
the  dedication  tomorrow  of  the  City  Center 
Garden  of  Serenity,  said  his  country  faces 
the  same  problems  now  confronting  Amer- 
ica: Inflation  and  pollution. 

Nobiihlko  Ushlba,  arriving  at  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp. '8  hangar  at  the  A-B-E- 
Alrport  at  12:20,  also  said  Bethlehem's  sister 
city  relationship  with  a  Japanese  city,  Tonda- 
bayashl, is  spreading. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  sister-city  rela- 
tionships," the  ambassador  said,  adding  his 
government  will  encourage  many  more  in 
the  future. 

Ushlba  chuckled  when  asked  about  Ja- 
pan's "booming  economy,"  stating  "no,  right 
now  we  are  having  a  little  recession." 

"Yes,  we  have  Infiation,"  he  said,  "and 
pollution,  too.  You  see,  we  have  the  same 
ptroblems  you  do." 

AITXCTS  sooMoirr 

Although  the  current  dollar  crlslB  In  wsat- 
em  Europe  Is  "not  the  reason  for  our  reoes- 
Bion,"  Ushlba  said,  "It  wlU  have  a  definite 
effect  on  our  economy.  Bnt  well  have  to 
wait  to  see  how  the  crisis  Is  handled  before 
we  know  what  affkct.** 

The  ambassador.  wUuse  plane  arrtved  about 
half  an  hour  later  than  expected,  was  al- 
ready late  for  an  appointment  with  top  of- 
ficials at  the  BethlriMm  Stsel  Corp. 

He  was  aceompanled  on  tbe  fflght  fMm 
Washington,  D.C.  by  Toklo  Kawamato,  from 
the  educational  and  eulttml  affairs  aeotton 
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of  Xbm  UjS.  State  Department,  by  Lauramoe 
Fennlnger  Jr.,  ebalrman  of  the  sister  elty 
committee  of  the  Bethlehem  Area  Chamber 
of  Conunetos  and  a  Steel  Corp.  official,  and 
two  Japanese  dancers. 

WUllam  B.  Wallaee,  president  of  the 
Chamber,  greeted  the  ambaasador  and  his 
party  at  the  airport,  then  went  to  tbe  Ho- 
tel Bethlcliem  whwe  all  but  the  ambassador 
were  to  have  lunch  with  community  lead- 
ers. 

Ushlba  will  address  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's banquet  at  the  Hotel  Bethlehein 
tonight,  an  event  tbat  will  be  attended  by 
an  expected  crowd  of  460. 

Tomorrow's  dedlcaUon  will  begin  with  the 
singing  of  the  national  anthems  of  both 
Japan  and  the  XJa.  by  Miss  Julia  Stine.  fol- 
lowed  by  a  Japanese  tea  ceremony. 

XXCKANOX  OF  CUPS 

The  tea  ceremony,  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Uransenke  Tea  School  from  New 
York  City,  will  have  a  narration  by  Mrs. 
William  Johnstone  of  Bethlehem  and  New 
York.  It  will  conclude  with  an  exchange  of 
tea  cups  between  Mayor  H.  Gordon  Payrow 
and  Ushlba. 

Mayor  Payrow  then  will  extend  official 
greetings  from  Bethlehem  to  the  ambassador. 

The  ceremonies  will  take  place  around, 
and  inside,  the  reflecting  pool  at  the  City 
Center  Plasa,  which  has  been  drained  for 
the  occasion. 

After  the  tea  ceremony,  a  stone  marker 
wUl  be  unveiled  by  Yoshlnaga  Sakon,  the 
landscape  architect  from  Tondabayashl  who 
designed  the  garden  last  fall,  and  seven  Boy 
Scouts  from  Bethlehem  who  will  go  to  Ja- 
pan this  simuner  for  the  World  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree. 

TTKISHINO  TOT7CHKS 

City  parks  department  crevra  today  were 
putting  finishing  touches  on  the  garden  It- 
self, making  certain  the  electrical  and  wat- 
er hookups  are  working  right,  and  in«<-ji.ni«g 
a  700-pound  stone  Japanese  lantern. 

The  lantern  arrived  in  Baltimore.  Md., 
early  this  morning  on  a  ship  from  Japan. 
Two  men  frcnn  the  parks  department  left 
Bethlehem  at  2  ajn.  to  bring  It  back. 

The  lantern's  exact  location  in  tbe  hold 
of  the  ship  and  the  ramp  that  would  be  used 
to  unload  It  were  known  and  all  customs 
arrangements  made  ahead  of  time  to  eiurure 
the  lantern  made  it  on  time  for  the  dedi- 
cation. 

Tbe  crews  were  expected  back  in  town  early 
this  afternoon  and  the  lantern  was  to  be  In- 
stalled immediately. 

[From  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times.  May  15, 
1971) 

CITT    DKDtCATIB    OAXDBIf    WITH    TEA    AlfS 

Okatobt 

(By  Jim  Young) 

The  Japanese  Garden  of  Serenity,  a  place 
for  "joy  and  contemplation."  was  fCH^nally 
opened  this  morning  in  dedication  cere- 
monies held  at  the  City  Center. 

Yoshlnaga  Sakon,  the  landscape  artist  who 
designed  the  garden  last  fall,  mailed  tbe 
exact  moment  at  11:10  a.m.  when  he  pulled 
the  cover  from  a  stone  marker  placed  Just 
west  of  the  garden. 

The  garden  itself  now  stands  completed, 
an  InMcate  relationship  of  rocks,  trees,  grass, 
flowering  shrubs  aiul  gently  trickling  watar. 

Tbe  flnal  touch  to  the  garden,  begun  last 
September,  was  added  yesterday  aftMnoon. 
It  Is  a  delicately-shaped  Japaaeoe  lantern 
presented  as  a  gift  from  tbe  mayor  of  Tonda- 
baymshl,  Bethlehem's  sister  city  In  Japan. 

Miss  Julia  Stlne  opened  tbs  os(«monles  at 
10:18  a.m.  by  singing  first  tbe  U.E.  national 
antbsm  and  then  the  Japanese  anthem,  first 
in  Japanese  and  than  in  Engltsti. 

Laurence  Fennlnger  Jr.,  master  of  ears- 
monies  and  chairman  of  the  BstbMiem  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sister  dty  commlttM. 
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then  greeted  the  crowd  of  200  In  Japanea* 
and  Introduced  the  participants  In  the  Jap- 
anese Tea  Ceremony,  conducted  on  a  tataml 
mat  In  the  middle  of  the  reflecting  pool. 

"This  Is  an  occasion  for  both  joy  and  con- 
templation," Fennlnger  said.  "We  are  happy 
to  have  in  our  own  city  center  a  very  real 
part  of  our  sister  city  so  many  miles  away." 

The  tea  ceremony  was  narrated  by  Mrs. 
WUllam  Johnstone,  of  Bethlehem  and  New 
York  City,  and  conducted  by  Hlsaahl  Ya- 
mada  and  Miss  Masako  Mlyahara.  of  the 
TXraaenke  Tea  School  In  New  York. 

Mrs.  Johnstone  said  the  ceremony  is  a 
"way  to  go  beyond  the  senses  into  the  world 
of  being,  being  here,  now. 

"It  la  a  living  art  form,  a  formal  way  to 
come  together  with  ourselves  and  each 
other,"  she  said. 

PICKETS    WKLCOMXD 

The  Japanese  Tea  Ceremony  originated  In 
the  monasteries  of  China  some  2.000  years 
ago,  she  said,  and  welcomed  the  eight  Chi- 
nese students  who  picketed  the  dedication. 

The  Chinese,  all  of  them  students  at  Lehigh 
University,  carried  picket  signs  protesting 
Japanese  claims  to  a  small  island  located  be- 
tween Okinawa  and  Taiwan.  They  were  quiet 
and  remained  in  the  background. 

The  Tea  Ceremony,  an  intricate  and  for- 
malized ritual  "wipes  away  the  past  and  is 
here,  in  this  moment,  now,"  Mrs.  Johnstone 
said. 

The  participants  In  the  ceremony  were 
Mayor  H.  Gordon  Payrow  and  Nobuhlko 
TTshiba,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  who  each  drank  tea. 

INSPIRKS    GOODWnX 

Ushlba  then  spoke  of  the  founding  of  the 
sister  city  relationship,  calling  it  a  "sponta- 
neous Inspiration"  that  blossomed  Into  the 
"spontaneous  goodwill"  of  Sakon  when  he 
came  to  Bethlehem  to  build  the  garden. 

The  ambassador  said  serenity  means  "many 
things  ...  it  means  peace,  rest,  equanimity, 
a  fitting  name  Indeed  for  this  lovely  garden. 
I  wish  the  people  of  Bethelehem  many  hours, 
many  days  of  serenity." 

Sakon  read  a  message  from  the  mayor  of 
Tondabayashi  telling  of  the  stone  lantern. 
He  read  from  a  white  scroll  filled  with  Japa- 
nese characters. 

The  lantern  Itself  was  Just  placed  yester- 
day afternoon  after  city  parks  department 
crews  went  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  get  it  off  the 
ship  from  Japan. 

Joseph  K.  Mangan,  director  of  parks  and 
public  property,  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
lantern  at  $1,700  to  $2,000.  He  said  it  was 
shipped  in  pieces,  each  Individually  wrapped 
and  crated  for  protection. 

Mayor  Payrow  in  his  remarks,  told  the 
Japanese  that  "this  has  meant  more  to  the 
people  of  Bethlehem  In  understanding  the 
customs  and  pec^le  of  Japan  than  all  the 
magazine  articles  ever  written." 

"DREAM    COMX    TRUX" 

He  presented  Sakon  with  a  large  water- 
color  painting  of  the  Garden  of  Serenity,  and 
Joked  the  garden  was  an  example  of  "inter- 
national muscle"  put  to  good  use  to  build 
something,  with  the  Japanese  and  Mangan's 
crews  working  together  to  construct  It  last 
fall. 

Just  before  he  took  the  cover  off  the  stone 
marker,  aided  by  seven  Boy  Scouts  from 
Bethlehem  who  will  visit  Tondabayashi  this 
summer,  Sakon  read  a  message  that  called 
the  garden  his  "dream  come  true." 

He  said  the  idea  for  the  garden  began  when 
Fennlnger  and  William  Wallace,  president  of 
the  Chamber,  talked  with  him  on  their  visits 
to  Tondabayashi. 

Three  weeks  ago.  a  vandal  destroyed  the 
red  Japanese  Maple  Tree  in  the  garden,  rip- 
ping Its  three  major  branches  from  the 
trunk. 

That  tree  has  been  replaced  with  another 
and  a  guard  was  stationed  at  the  Garden  of 
Serenity  last  night  to  Insure  Its  safety. 
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POUB    HUNDSED     AND    PlTTY     AT      CHAMBBB     OF 

CoMMxacx   EviNT   HAn.   Tixs   WrrH    Japa- 
NXSE  City 

(By  Dan  Church) 

Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania,  and  Japan  are 
"a  bit  closer  together"  as  the  result  of  efforts 
by  many  Bethlehem  landscape  artist  Yoshln- 
aga  Sakon  and  the  people  of  Sister  City  Ton- 
dabayashi. 

Japanese  ambassador  Nobuhlko  Ushlba 
told  450  diners  at  the  54th  annual  banquet 
of  the  Bethlehem  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  night  that  while  "a  fuller  under- 
standing will  take  some  time.'"  the  results 
would    be   "worthwhile." 

"I  am  sure  the  (efforts)  will  lead  to  the 
type  of  deep  understanding  that  will  make 
this  a  better  world  for  us  and  for  our  chil- 
dren." he  concluded.   "This   Is  my    wish." 

Ushlba  was  presented  with  two  chrome 
steel  bookends,  "domestic,"  according  to 
Mayor  H.  Gordon  Pajrrow  who  presented  the 
symbols  of  Bethlehem's  economic  life. 

The  banquet,  at  the  Hotel  Bethlehem, 
marked  the  start  of  a  weekend  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  city's  Sister  City  relationship 
with  Tondabayashi,  an  Involvement  which 
has  continued  from  1959.  Ceremonies  cul- 
minated today  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Japanese  "Serenity"  Garden  at  City  Center. 

Ushlba  said  that  he  was  "delighted"  the 
garden  haid  found  "such  a  prominent  loca- 
tion" in  the  city  and  hoped  it  would  become 
"a  haven  in  which  you  may  find  peace  frcm 
time  to  time,  In  the  course  of  a  busy  day." 

"In  a  broader  sense  I  hope  also,  that  this 
garden  will  help  solidify  the  friendship  which 
Bethlehem  and  Tondabayashi  are  develop- 
ing with  each  other,"  he  added. 

It  is  through  such  exchanges  that  you  will 
come  to  have  a  better  knowledge,  not  only 
of  Tondabayashi,  but  also  of  the  whole  of 
Japan." 

Those  present  had  an  additional  opportu- 
nity to  learn  about  Japan,  besides  an  ex- 
planation of  U.S. -Japanese  economic  co- 
operation by  Ambassador  Ushlba,  through  an 
elegant  Japanese-style  dinner  and  four 
cultural  dances. 

In  turrf,  residents  of  Tondabayashi  will 
soon  receive  a  bit  of  Bethlehem,  chamber 
president  WUliam  R.  Wallace  reported.  Crat- 
ing will  begin  this  Monday  "for  shipment 
to  Tondabayashi  of  exhibits  and  complete 
furnishings  for  the  Bethlehem  Room." 

This  will  "serve  as  a  bit  of  America  in 
Tondabayashi  Just  as  their  garden  is  a  part 
of  Japan  in  Bethlehem,"  he  said. 

Wallace  proposed  and  received  a  prolonged 
standing  "vote  of  thanks"  to  landscaplst 
Sakon  and  his  assistant,  Ryoujl  Sugita. 

In  his  address,  Ushlba  maintained  that 
Increased  "mutual  exchange  of  people  and 
information"  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
was  becoming  of  Increased  Importance  to- 
day. ^ 

"The  economies  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  equal  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Free  World  combined  .  .  .•  he  pointed  out. 
previously  listing  his  country's  economy  as 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  American  economy. 

In  this  area  of  economics  most  U.S. -Japa- 
nese frictions  lie,  he  said,  but  there  Is  "good 
news"  amidst  these  misunderstandings. 

NO    EXPORT    BUrX 

"Did  you  know  that  only  lO  per  cent  of 
Japan's  production  goes  into  export?"  Ushlba 
asked.  "This  Is  a  smaller  percentage  than  is 
true  for  most  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
for  Instance,  and  is  a  far  cry  from  an  export 
•blitz'." 

"In  West  Germany  the  percentage  of  GNP 
represented  by  exports  is  18  per  cent,  in 
England  19  per  cent  and  In  the  Netherlands 
35  percent." 

In  turn,  ho  said,  Japan  has  voluntary  trade 
restrlcUons  on  export  to  tixe  U,S.  of  various 
Items  and  has,  as  recentiy  as  last  year,  re- 
duced by  one-third  Its  number  of  Import 
restricted  Items. 
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"Japan  saves  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
having  a  very  modest  defense  budget,"  he 
admitted,  observing  that  even  with  a  dou- 
bling of  the  defense  budget  over  the  next  five 
years,  a  proposal  under  study,  the  total 
would  only  average  $3  billion  per  year,  or 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

INCREASES   PORKIGN   AID 

But  Japan  does  not  wish  a  "military  role 
In  the  world,"  according  to  the  ambassador, 
rather  planning  by  1975  to  give  foreign  aid 
"at  a  level  equal  to  that  given  by  the  U.S. 
today — about  $4  bUllon  annually." 

Ushlba  spoke  of  "tremendous  ecological 
problems"  similar  to  those  experienced  by 
the  U.S.  but  amplified  by  the  "compact" 
nature  of  the  Japanese  economy  which  pro- 
duces five  times  the  GNP  per  acre  of  the 
U.S. 

"We  are  Just  getting  started  on  these 
problems  on  a  large  scale.  And  as  a  first  step 
we  are  working  very  closely  with  experts  In 
your  country." 

"In  short,  as  the  world  gets  smaller  and 
as  all  of  our  problems  get  larger,  the  United 
States  and  Japyan  find  themselves  more  and 
more  drawn  into  a  wide  variety  of  cooperative 
efforts,"  he  concluded. 

Ben  W.  Moore  seri-ed  as  program  chair- 
man with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mervln  C.  Weidner, 
minister  of  Central  Moravian  Church,  giving 
the  Invocation.  Miss  Julia  R.  Stlne  sang  the 
national  anthem  and  the  Cong.  P^ed  B. 
Rooney   introduced   Ambassador   Ushlba. 

(From  the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle, 
May  16.  1971) 

In  Bethlehem's  Plaza:   Three  Hcndred  at 
Garden  Dedication 

More  than  300  persons  attended  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  Japanese  garden 
In  Bethlehem's  City  Center  Plaza  yesterday. 

The  Japanese  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Nobuhlko  Ushlba.  and  Yosbonaga 
Sakon,  Japanese  landscai>e  architect  who 
designed  the  garden,  attended  the  dedication. 

The  program  included  a  traditional  Jap- 
anese tea  ceremony  to  signify  the  strong 
bonds  between  the  sister  cities  of  Tondobay- 
ashl  and  Bethlehem. 

In  dedicating  the  garden,  Ushlba  said,  "I 
wish  that  Serenity  Garden  brings  the  people 
of  Bethlehem  many  hours  and  days  of  seren- 
ity." 

He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  sister 
cities  would  continue  to  seek  friendship  In 
an  effort  for  mutual  peace  and  world  un- 
derstanding, 

Sakon  read  a  letter  from  Mayor  Nishloka 
of  Tondabayashi.  in  which  was  a  reference 
to  a  stone  lantern  placed  In  the  garden — 
"for  no  Japanese  garden  is  complete  without 
one." 

Bethlehem  Mayor  Gordon  Payrow  jwesent- 
ed  the  ambassador  with  a  certificate  of  citi- 
zenship In  Bethlehem  and  a  book  on  Bethle- 
hem history.  He  presented  Sakon  with  a  vra- 
teroolor  of  the  garden,  done  by  Bethlehem 
artist  FYed  Bees. 

Sakon  and  two  colleagues  flew  to  the 
United  States  last  fall  at  their  own  expense 
to  design  and  build  the  garden  as  a  gesture 
of  friendship  between  the  sister  cities. 

The  architect  returned  to  Bethlehem  on 
Wednesday,  not  only  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tion but  also  to  continue  work  on  the  gar- 
den. He  will  design  a  stone  footpath  to  bor- 
der the  area. 

Payrow  expressed  the  thanks  of  Bethle- 
hem residents  for  the  garden. 

He  said,  "Serenity  Garden  means  more  to 
the  people  of  Bethlehem  in  understanding 
the  Japanese  people  and  culture  than  any- 
thing that  could  b«  gotten  frocn  books." 

The  tea  ceremony  was  conducted  by 
Hlsashl  Yamada,  tea  master  at  the  New 
York  Branch  of  Uraaenke  Tea  School,  and 
Masako  Mlyahara. 

'Mrs.  William  H.   Jc^nstone.  graduate  of 
the  tea  school,  explained  each  step  of  the 
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ceremony.  Yamada  prepared  the  tea  and 
Miss  Mlyahara  presented  the  tea  cups  to 
Payrow  and  Ushlba. 

The  20-minute-long  ceremony  Is  some- 
times referred  to  as  "a  religion  of  the  art  of 
life."  It  is  based  on  a  Zen  Buddhism  rite  per- 
fected in  the  15th  century,  Mrs.  Jotmstone 
said. 

The  ceremony  is  to  combine  art  and  ritual 
to  foster  simplicity,  silence,  concentration, 
meditation  and  a  heightening  of  personal 
awareness,  she  added. 

Sakon  unveiled  a  stone,  given  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
tells  why  the  garden  was  built. 

After  the  ceremonies,  the  Japanese  visitors 
were  introduced  to  seven  Bethlehem  area 
boy  scouts,  who  will  attend  a  scout  jamboree 
this  summer  in  Japan. 

The  sister  cities'  program  was  eetablistied 
during  President  Elsenhower's  administra- 
tion to  foster  stronger  ties  between  Ji^Min 
and  the  United  States. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  TRADE 
EXPANDED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Friday.  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  the  admin- 
istration's announcement  of  approval  of 
$85  million  in  vehicle-making  equipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union  would  appear  to  con- 
firm the  old  Bol&hevik  adage  that  U.S. 
capitalists,  in  order  to  make  a  dollar 
profit,  would  sell  the  rope  to  hang 
themselves. 

This  trade  announcement  which  could 
only  be  advantageous  to  internationalists 
and  International  business  flnanceers 
follows  the  recent  announcement  of  re- 
suming limited  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist regime  of  Red  China. 

In  view  of  cur  new  liberal  trade  policies 
with  Russia  and  Red  China,  the  admin- 
istration must  feel  that  neither  of  these 
countries  any  longer  constitutes  a  threat 
to  world  peace.  Or.  at  least,  the  threat 
to  world  peace  in  the  flimsy  excuse  of- 
fered to  continue  to  prohibit  Americans 
from  trading  with  Rhodesians. 

It  is  next  to  ridiculousness  to  suggest 
that  vehiclemaking  equipment  such  as 
sophisticated  crank  case  grinders  and 
piston-boring  machines  are  noncritical 
or  of  no  military  significance.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  a  machine  which  can 
make  gasoline-driven  engines  for  auto- 
mobiles can  also  make  engines  which 
propel  submarines,  airplanes,  tanks,  and 
military  vehicles;  that  is,  imless  we  tell 
our  people  that  we  can  train  our  ma- 
chines not  to  build  war  machines.  This 
seems  to  place  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  pre- 
ferred status  over  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  to  which  country  we  prohibit  the 
sale  of  military  equipment  as  well  as  ma- 
chinery and  materials  for  their  manu- 
facture and  maintenance. 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  Soviet  furor 
to  obtain  sophisticated  and  highly  tech- 
nical machines,  including  the  more  ad- 
vanced computers,  is  that  the  Russians 
with  all  of  their  ballyhooed  progress  and 
purported  Communist  advances  have 
never  been  able  to  develop  such  equip- 
ment imder  their  technological  system. 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  their  ef- 
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forts  to  court  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  to  build 
a  truck  plant  in  Russia  smd  the  coopera- 
tion given  the  Italian  Piat  Co.  to  erect 
an  automobile  factory  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  latest  is  the  announcement 
that  the  French  and  Russians  will  col- 
laborate (HI  making  trucks  for  Russians, 
so  they  can  further  boast  of  their  tech- 
nological achievements. 

Obviously  motor  vehicles,  electronic 
computers,  and  advanced  machinery  are 
considered  as  priority  items  by  the  Bol- 
shevik rulers  to  further  their  efforts  to 
conquer  the  world  through  aggression. 

I  insert  the  following  related  news- 
dippings: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  4,  1971] 

UJ3.  Sales  to  Ritssia  Expanded 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

In  a  major  p<4icy  shift,  the  United  States 
has  approved  licenses  for  the  export  of  $85 
million  in  vehicle-making  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  authorization  amounts  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  dollar  value  of  total  U.S. 
expwrts  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year. 

At  least  one  trade  expert  saw  It  as  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  that  could  well  lead 
to  a  further  thaw  in  trade  relations  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

But  administration  officials  sought  to  min- 
imize the  impact  of  the  devtiopment  and  to 
represent  it  as  yet  another  st^  in  the  grad- 
ual liberalization  of  East-West  trade  they 
say  has  been  going  on  since  President  Nixon 
took  office  In  1909. 

In  fact,  one  official  said  last  night  the 
United  States  has  added  some  40  to  50  items 
to  its  "general"  list — ^that  is,  items  that 
henceforth  could  be  exported  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  without  specific  Ucenslng. 

Some  of  the  export  license  applications 
were  nearly  two  years  old  and  had  been  held 
up  because  they  were  considered  strategic  In 
nature. 

The  policy  change  came  only  two  weeks 
after  a  Soviet  trade  mission  Invited  to  the 
United  States  by  private  interests  reportedly 
dangled  the  prospect  of  $2  bUllon  In  Soviet 
Imports  of  American  goods — more  than  16 
times  what  this  country  sells  ^e  Soviet 
Union  in  a  year. 

While  not  denying  the  figure,  one  govern- 
ment trade  official  warned  against  taking  It 
too  seriously,  describing  It  as  "a  ploy  ...  a 
come-on."  Tlie  Russians,  he  suggested,  ap- 
peared to  be  offering  to  switch  a  substantial 
volume  of  their  purchases  of  West  European 
goods  to  the  United  States  if  they  were  able 
to  obtain  badly  needed  automotive  machin- 
ery and  machine  tools. 

The  shift  In  policy  also  came  after  Pres- 
ident Nixon  announced  his  intent  to  liberal- 
ize trade  with  mainland  China. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  Tuesday  he  will  make  pub- 
lic next  Thursday  a  list  of  permissible  Im- 
ports and  exports  In  trade  with  Peking.  There 
was  q>eculatlon  yesterday  that  the  reversal 
on  automotive  machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union 
might  have  something  to  do  with  an  effort 
to  make  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  trading  lists 
symmetrical. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  argued  that  export  of  the  automo- 
tive machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union  would 
strengthen  the  Soviet  military  capability  and 
Its  capacity  to  aid  North  Vietnam. 

The  decision  to  approve  the  export  licenses 
resolved  the  internal  argument  in  favor  of 
the  State  and  Commerce  Departments,  which 
contended  that  the  equipment  could  be  eas- 
ily furnished  not  only  by  Western  European 
nations,  but  even  by  overseas  plants  of  Amer- 
ican subsidiaries. 

A  White  House  source  said  ttie  change  In 
policy  reflects  two  continuing  developments, 
"both  moving  at  glacial  speed": 

1.  An  Increasing  interest  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
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ministration  In  new  trade  opportunities  to 
help  the  U.B.  balance  of  payments  deficit  and 
Its  shrinking  trade  surplus. 

a.  A  desire  to  move  toward  a  greater  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

In  addition  to  broad  economic,  political 
and  diplomatic  considerations,  the  depressed 
state  of  the  American  machine  tool  Industry 
was  taken  Into  consideration  when  the  deci- 
sion was  made  last  Friday,  according  to  one 
source. 

One  of  the  licenses  announced  Tuesday 
was  for  a  $2  mUllon  facility  to  be  supplied 
to  the  Soviets  by  Scheuer  &  Co.  of  New  York 
City  for  the  manufacture  of  truck  radiators. 

In  response  to  Inquiries  about  the  status 
of  licensing  the  Scheuer  project,  the  then 
acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  James  T.  Lynn 
wrote  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  In  part: 

"I  can  say  that  the  export  of  significant 
quantities  of  key  American  machine]^  to 
Soviet  installations  producing  both  military 
and  civilian  vehicles  raised  major  policy  ques- 
tions. We  have  had  a  number  of  appUcations 
covering  equlpmrat  for  such  facilities  sub- 
mitted to  us  over  the  course  of  the  past  year 
or  more. 

"These  have  been  considered  at  length, 
with  the  Implication  that  approval  wotUd 
have  for  national  security  and  overaU  for- 
eign policy  taken  Into  account. 

"The  conclusion  was  reached  that  It  would 
not  be  in  our  national  interest  to  license  these 
transactions  at  this  time.  When  altered  cir- 
cumstances might  warrant  a  change  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict." 

The  change  did  come  about  roughly  a 
month  later. 

Lynn's  letter  also  hinted  at  a  possible 
change  In  an  executive  order  that  has  in- 
hibited sales  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  wheat 
flour  to  the  Eastern  European  nations  since 
1964.  This  order,  the  result  of  a  White  House 
deal  with  organized  labor,  requires  that  50 
per  cent  of  such  shipments  be  carried  In 
American  ships  at  rates  substantially  above 
those  for  foreign  bottoms. 

Noting  that  an  American  grain  broker  had 
to  buy  foreign  com  to  complete  a  contract 
with  an  Eastern  Europtean  nation.  Lynn 
wrote  Javits  that  "we  plan,  however,  to  seek 
further  policy  consideration  of  the  prefer- 
ential shipping  requirement  in  anticipation 
of  subsequent  orders." 

Administration  sources  Indicated  yeeter- 
day  that  siieh  a  review  Is  under  way  but  were 
unable  to  confirm  reports  that  specific  dis- 
cussions have  been  conducted  at  the  Com- 
merce Department  with  maritime  union 
leaders. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  80. 1971  ] 

Red  Taps:    The  Soviet  Comfdteks 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

Moscow — ^In  the  computer  revolution,  So- 
viet and  Western  observers  agree,  the  Soviet 
Union  lags  three  to  13  years  behind  the 
West. 

The  critical  gap  Is  not  in  basic  technol- 
ogy, but  in  putting  computers  to  work. 

No  matter  what  the  orders  from  the  top, 
Soviets  at  every  level  resist  the  Idea  of  re- 
shaping systems  to  get  the  most  out  of 
computers,  even  if  the  aim  is  to  improve 
Socialist  production  and  central  planning. 
Most  of  all,  they  resist  computer  alterations 
in  estabUshed  patterns  of  control. 

The  West  faces  precisely  the  same  prob- 
lem, but  Western  eooncMnles  work  mtxe  ra- 
tionally than  the  Soviet  In  practice.  The  re- 
sistance Is  easier  to  overcome  because  ineffi- 
ciency and  financial  loss  are  penalized  mote 
effectively.  Western  decentnllaation  and 
competltloin  reduce  the  damage  that  does 
occur;  hwa,  every  economic  injury  Infects 
the  mainstream. 

Computers  are  victims  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  all  Soviet  research  and  development: 
Different,  often  Jealous  or  hostile  authorities 
are  responsible  for  basic  research,  design  and 
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deTdopment,  and  production.  Aa  a  xwmlt  tt 
often  takes  yean  ttoai  baaic  tocAnologlcal 
Innovation  to  the  inatallatloa  and  uae  (tf  a 
computer  employing  that  innovation — when 
it  may  be  obsolete  by  world  standards. 

As  In  the  West  there  is  neither  standardi- 
sation nor  coordination  of  different  designs, 
hardware,  programs  or  user  needs.  Programs 
lag  even  further  behind  the  West  than 
Soviet  hardware. 

The  Soviet  lag  on  production  and  the  use 
of  computers  Is  a  major  obstacle  to  the  Krem* 
lln's  hopes  of  combining  the  new  technology 
and  central  planning  to  transform  the  trou- 
bled Soviet  economy. 

At  the  Soviet  Party  Congress  last  March, 
party  leader  Leonid  Brechnev  promised  a 
new  kind  of  scientific  planning  and  auto- 
mated production. 

But  Barry  Boebm  ctf  the  Band  Corp.,  an 
Anierlcan  computer  specialist  who  toured 
Soviet  cybernetics  centers  last  October,  found 
all  the  basic  problems  still  obstmctaig  prog- 
ress. A  Soviet  cybernetics  expert,  B.  Del  Bio, 
specifically  listed  jurisdictional  jealousies, 
lack  of  standardization.  Inadequate  program- 
ming and  poor  quality  control  as  major 
problems  in  an  article  in  Pravda  In  January. 

The  result  is  a  sltuatiOD  In  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has  an  estimated  maximum  of 
6,000  cocnputera  in  civilian  uae,  compared 
to  approximately  24,000  In  Western  Kurope 
and  nearly  70.000  in  the  United  States.  It  Is 
also  a  situation  in  which  the  Soviets  prob- 
ably use  their  few  machines  at  30  per  cent 
efficiency  compared  to  70  per  cent  In  the 
West. 

That  Is  a  Western  estimate,  though.  Mik- 
hail T.  Rakovsky,  a  deputy  chairman  of  the 
State  Planning  Commission  (OospLan).  said 
at  a  press  conference  May  5  the  Soviets  ac- 
tuaUy  have  more  oomputers  than  Westerners 
think,  if  special -purpose,  real-time  machines 
(presumably  for  process  control)  are 
counted.  He  did  not  <^er  a  precise  figure. 

Many  of  the  Soviet  computers  are  first- 
generation,  vacuum-tube  machines  dating 
back  to  the  19608.  They  are  no  longer  being 
produced  but  are  still  In  use.  American 
users  started  to  scrap  their  first-generation 
equivalents  about  1955. 

The  majority  of  Soviet  computers  are  sec- 
ond-generation, transistor  machines.  The 
Iargest-cap>aclty  and  fastest  Is  the  BESM-6. 
Introduced  In  1967.  Most  American  experts 
rate  It  as  the  equivalent  of  the  IBM  7094, 
which  went  Into  production  in  1955.  al- 
though some  think  that  certain  design  fea- 
tures are  up  to  mid-1960s  standards. 

The  most  significant  comment  about  the 
BESM-6  comes  from  the  Institute  of  High 
Energy  Physics,  which  has  one  at  Serpukhov 
to  serve  the  physicists  operating  the  world's 
largest  linear  accelerator.  They  have  to  send 
many  of  their  observations  to  Western  Eu- 
rop>e  or  the  United  States  for  computation, 
because  the  BESM-S  will  not  produce  fast 
enough  or  reliable  enough  results. 

Third-generation  computers  use  Inte- 
grated circuits — solid  chips  of  a  single  ma- 
terial, each  one  as  long  as  two  letters  of  this 
newspaper's  type  but  equivalent  to  many 
transistors — which  make  computers  smaller 
In  size  but  not  capacity,  and  not  faster  nor 
more  efficient. 

The  first  Soviet  computer  of  this  type,  the 
deek-«tze  MALRI-S.  was  developed  in  Armenia 
and  authorized  for  production  In  1999.  The 
first  was  actually  produced  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Konstantin  Rudnev,  minister  for 
Instrument  construction,  means  of  auto- 
mation and  control  systems. 

The  first  American  third -generation  com- 
puters appeared  from  1901  to  1943.  The  best- 
known,  the  IBM  SOO  series,  w«nt  into  use 
starting  in  1965.  The  Soviets  are  working  on 
two  equlvalenu.  using  the  300  as  a  model. 
Rudnev  said  that  the  design  of  the  first  of 
these  was  completed  on  the  eve  of  the  party 
congress  this  spring. 

Tt>  fill  some  of  their  gaps,  the  Soviets  have 
ordered  at  least  13  third-generation  comput- 
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ers  from  International  Oomputers  Ltd.  of 
Britain.  The  United  States  claims  that  two 
of  them  violate  the  NATO  strategic  exports 
embargo.  They  are  Intended  for  the  Institute 
of  High  Energy  Physics  whose  BKSM-6  can- 
not do  the  job. 

Peripheral  equipment  is  another  major 
Soviet  hardware  problem.  Only  one  computer 
has  a  magnetic  disc,  the  most  efficient  form 
of  memory,  and  no  Westerner  has  seen  it 
work. 

A  party  official  noted  last  year,  for  instance, 
that  computers  do  only  3  per  cent  of  all 
preparation  and  planning  of  production  In 
the  Russian  federation,  the  largest  of  the 
15  repubUcs  that  make  up  the  U.SJB.R. 

But  Boehm's  trip  here  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  Soviets  were  reducing  their  lag  In 
space  computer  power  vis-a-vls  the  West, 
and  that  the  lag  between  Soviet  ground  com- 
puting power  and  in-fllght  computing  power 
was  actually  smaller  than  the  comparable 
lag  between  Western  ground  an  in-orbit  ca- 
pabilities. 

He  cautioned  against  judging  Soviet  space 
and  military  computers  on  the  basis  of  the 
wide  gap  between  Soviet  and  American  gen- 
eral-purpose oomputers.  The  Soviet  accom- 
plishments In  recent  moon  and  Venus  probes 
may  confirm  Boehm's  estimate.  One  min- 
istry's computer  chief  complained  that  "the 
application  of  mathematical  methods  to 
management  planning  Is  hindered  by  the 
fact  that  the  planning  bodies  (partlcuaily, 
some  departments  of  U.S.8.R.  Qoeplan)  are 
at  times  unwilling  to  consider  calculations 
done  by  a  computer." 

If  Ooaplan  is  unwUUng,  what  will  the  com- 
puter network  do  with  organisations  like 
the  ministry  of  the  machine  construction 
and  instrument  Industry? 

Its  computer  center  issued  a  report  every 
10  days  to  all  central  board  managers  on 
fulfillment  of  production  plans  at  the  min- 
istry's plants. 

"Nevertheless. "  Pravda  noted  In  December 
1969,  "the  workers  of  the  central  boards,  as 
before,  continued  to  compile  the  same  Infor- 
mation every  10  days  over  the  telephone.  To 
make  things  even  worse,  the  ministry  con- 
tinues to  receive  by  mail  the  same  report 
every  month  signed  by  the  directors,  and 
bonuses  for  overfulfilling  the  plans  are  Issued 
only  on  the  basis  of  these  reports. 

"This  distrust  of  computers  may  be  caiised 
by  their  inability  to  transmit  a  preprinted 
Image.  It  has  been  most  difficult  to  overcome 
this  psychological  barrier,  and  consequently 
the  ministry's  automated  control  system  is 
developing  extremely  slowly." 

Western  observers  suggested  more  sub- 
stantial barriers.  The  ministry  had  no  place 
to  employ  those  workers  and  poeslUy  even 
some  of  those  directors  if  they  stopped  doing 
what  the  computers  did.  and  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fire  redundant  workers  In  the  fully 
employed  Soviet  Union. 

Paying  attention  to  oomputers  might  also 
compel  ministries  to  deal  with  the  causes  of 
things  like  the  chaotic  ebb-and-flow  of  raw 
materials  and  components  supplies  Instead 
of  tinkering  with  the  symptoms 

The  problem  of  reshaping  systems  Is  hard 
to  quantify.  Victor  M.  Olushkov,  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Cybernetics  of  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  offered  one  estimate  In 
his  April  interview  with  Llteratumaya  Oa- 
»eta:  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  improvemenU 
In  automating  a  factory  would  come  from 
electronics,  he  said,  while  80  per  cent  would 
come  from  reorgaDisatlon  of  "forms,  proce- 
dures and  management  structures." 

Western  observers  suggested  In  1069  that 
the  Soviets  lost  the  moon  race  because  they 
had  too  few  reliable,  large-capacity  cranputer 
systems  on  the  ground.  Computers  In  Soviet 
spacecraft  also  took  up  more  of  the  disposs- 
ble  payload  while  processing  less  informa- 
tion than  those  on  the  Apollo,  because  of 
Soviet  delay  in  putting  mlcromlnlaturlaatlon 
muse. 
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On  research  and  development,  the  au- 
thorities are  trying  to  solve  the  general 
problem  by  tying  basic  research  nuwe  elosly 
to  production  needs.  Many  Soviet  scientists 
and  many  Westerners  think  this  la  self, 
defeating  because  it  reduces  the  number  of 
fundamental  discoveries  and  Innovattona. 
There  has  been  Itltle  vldence  of  Improve- 
ment since  the  first  steps  in  this  direction 
were  taken  in  1968. 

Putting  research  and  develcqune&t  under 
the  same  management  as  production  does 
seem  to  shorten  the  time  from  Innovation  to 
nso,  however.  Qeorge  Rudina  of  Rand  re- 
corded close  ties  between  designers  and  pro- 
ducers resulting  in  quick  production  of  the 
Ruta-100  computer  in  Lithuania,  the  Mlr-1 
In  Kiev  and  the  Mlnsk-32  In  Minsk. 

Joint  management  of  design  and  produc- 
tion may  also  make  It  easier  to  adopt  an 
otherwise  revolutionary  proposal  by  Oeorgy 
Marchuk  and  Andrei  Yershov  of  the  science 
center  at  Novosibirsk — raising  computer 
prices  to  pay  for  research  costs. 

Meanwhile.  tH*  old  situation  largely  pre- 
vails. One  Soviet  source  said  his  computer 
projects  had  to  be  approved  by  10  different 
organizations. 

An  innovation  like  a  microminiaturized 
circuit  may  take  two  years  or  more  from 
invention  to  Incorporation  m  a  computer  de- 
sign. 

The  computer,  designed  in  one  ministry  or 
institute,  may  be  rejected  at  factories  con- 
trolled by  another.  This  happened  In  1964 
to  the  BESM-4,  but  two  top  computer  men. 
A.  A.  Dorodnitsyn  and  Sergei  Lebedev,  over- 
came the  bureaucratic  and  political  problems 
fairly  quickly  and  a  good  machine  was  pro- 
duced. 

Del  Rio  noted  that  each  Soviet  computer 
maker  belongs  to  a  different  school  of  cyber- 
netics and  makes  machines  and  accessories 
that  differ  from  the  other's.  Even  a  alngle 
manufacturer  does  not  standardize.  The  Min- 
istry of  Transport,  he  said,  received  several 
Ural-14  computers.  "Some  have  two  internal 
memory  units,"  he  reported,  "others  have 
only  one;  some  have  one  tnagnetic  drum, 
others  have  no  magnetic  drum  at  all.  It  is 
Impossible  even  to  write  interchangeable 
programs  for  these  machines — what  kind  of 
equipment  efficiency  can  one  talk  about 
here?" 

One  source  said  Ooeplan  would  standard- 
ize by  discarding  Its  25  types  of  computers 
and  25  types  of  peripheral  equipment  and 
substituting  the  five  standard  combinations 
of  the  Ryad  system.  This  would  be  an  im- 
provement but  would  not  deal  vrlth  the  un- 
derlying problems  or  meet  the  needs  of 
computer  users  for  whom  the  Ryad  might 
not  be  appropriate. 

On  programs,  Del  Rio  deplored  the  fact 
that  every  Soviet  computer  tiser  tracks  over 
the  path  traversed  by  earlier  users,  only  to 
work  out  Its  own  forms  for  handliiig  infor- 
mation and  Its  own  unique,  non-standard 
programs  with  a  niinlmum  of  sophistication. 
"Chiefly  for  this  reason,"  Del  Rio  said,  "an 
enterprise  that  obtains  a  computer  will,  aa 
a  rvUe,  not  be  ready  to  use  it  for  two  years  or 
longer." 

The  Soviet  lag  In  programming  Is  surpris- 
ing because  the  Soviets  lead  the  world  In 
some  fields  o*  computer  theory.  A  good 
Marxist  often  prefers  to  get  his  theocy  straight 
first.  But  the  Soviets  have  failed  to  get  down 
to  the  practical  applications  of  theory  that 
make  possible  the  essential  communications 
between  man  and  machine — the  programs. 

Yershov,  the  Novosibirsk  computer  engi- 
neer, estimated  in  1968  that  the  Soviets  were 
five  years  behind  the  West  in  programming 
and  that  the  gap  was  increasing.  Western 
observers  beUeve  the  gap  is  at  least  that  much 
today. 

Yershov  said  one  reason  Is  the  shortage  of 
programmers,  though  others  complain  that 
some  trained  programmers  are  not  being 
used  effectively.  Pravda  reported  a  significant 
fact  from  Uabeklstan  last  fall  that  probably 
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exemplifies  the  situation  in  most  places:  One 
computer  user  was  scheduled  to  send  16  peo- 
ple for  programming  training  but  actually 
sent  only  two  who  failed  to  finish;  another 
wiis  sched\il«d  to  send  90  but  sent  none. 

Boehm  thought  Glushkov  and  Yershov  the 
likeliest  candidates  for  con^ratsr  "tsar,"  who 
might  do  for  this  field  what  the  late  Sergei 
Korolev  did  for  the  space  program. 

If  the  Soviets  find  such  a  man,  Boefam 
said,  "they  have  the  raw  technical  potential 
to  achieve  something  near  parity  In  com- 
puting with  the  United  States  In  10  years." 

Moscow  veterans  agree,  but  ore  skeptical 
that  the  Soviets  will  easily  find  a  con^juter 
tsar.  In  computers,  unlike  the  space  program, 
a  technical  expert  could  be  crowned  only  at 
the  expense  of  party  control  at  the  eeonomy. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  30.  1971] 

Soviet  Fosxigk  Aid  :  Lkautino  trx  Hard  Wat 

(By  Dusko  Dodsr) 

When  they  entered  foreign  aid  business. 
the  Russians  were  eager  to  please.  They 
started  with  glamorous  projects — steel  mills 
and  dams,  sports  stadlunu  and  hotels — 
which  soon  became  spectacular  symbols  ot 
the  Soviet  presence  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Since  1954,  the  Soviet  Union  has  extended 
an  estimated  97.2  billion  In  economic  aid — 
and  an  equal  amount  In  military  assist- 
ance— to  45  developing  nations. 

According  to  U.S.  analysts,  the  Soviets 
have  become  much  tighter  wUh  their  purse 
over  the  past  five  years,  changing  the  nature 
and  thrust  of  their  foreign  aid  program. 

A  once  dynamic,  even  breathtaking  Soviet 
program  boldly  vying  for  the  favor  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  has  given  way  to  a 
low-keyed,  busiixeeslike  and  cautious  effort. 
Ijow-lntarest  loans  now  heavily  outnumber 
outright  granU,  and  U.S.  officials  say  that 
actual  aid  deliveries  continue  to  decline  for 
the  sixth  straight  year. 

What  has  caused  this  entrenchment?  How 
successful  was  the  Soviet  foreign  aid  effort? 
In  which  direction  is  it  moving  now? 

LSS80NS    OF    Am    FROGOAICS 

In  the  global  struggle  for  Influence  with 
the  United  States,  the  Russians  obviously 
have  discovered — as  have  Americans — that 
aid  does  not  mean  domination.  Tliey  also 
have  discovered  that  they  have  to  continue 
their  aid  in  order  to  protect  earlier  invest- 
ments. In  short,  Moscow  is  searching  for 
cheapest  ways  to  achieve  maximum  effect. 

Looking  back  from  today's  vantage  point, 
Soviet  foreign  aid  was  neither  the  roaring 
success  that  some  Westerners  feared  In  the 
early  1960s,  nor  the  dismal  failure  that  many 
had  expeeted  and  hoped  it  would  be  when 
the  Russians  for  the  first  time  entered  new 
nations  carved  out  of  the  former  European 
colonial  empires. 

On  balance.  Soviet  successes  seem  to  out- 
number their  failures.  While  the  money  did 
not  convert  new  nations  to  communism,  It 
gained  numerous  advantages  for  the  Krem- 
lin and  extended  Its  influence  around  the 
globe. 

But  the  price  has  been  high,  especially 
since  many  domestic  projects  were  held  up 
for  lack  of  money,  and  the  Investment  re- 
mains  precarious. 

NO    omciAi.   ncTTOXs 

An  assessment  of  Soviet  aid  Is  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  absence  of  official  figures.  Beo- 
Qomlc  aid  to  developing  natlona  la  usually 
umounced  in  public,  but  actual  deliveries 
are  kept  secret. 

Economic  aid  pledges  reached  their  peak 
In  1966,  when  they  totaled  $1M  bUIion. 
Since  then,  they  have  been  declining,  and 
they  amounted  to  $304  million  In  1970. 

This  leveling  off,  aooordlng  to  U,S.  experts, 
vss  caused  not  only  by  the  changes  in  the 
program  but  by  huge  military  assistance  pro- 
grams to  North  Vietnam  and  Bgypt.  Allow- 
ing the  Six-Day  War  of  June  1967,  Bgypt 
has  received  an  estimated  $2.7  bUlion  In  mU- 
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Itary  aid  from  Moscow.  Soviet  aid  to  Hanoi 
exceeds  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  veil  of  secrecy  seems  to  benefit  the 
Soviets — their  spectacular  achlevementa  in 
Ittdia,  Egypt  and  Africa,  for  example,  over- 
shadowed their  unannounced  shortcomings, 
sovners'   top   tmv 

The  10  top  recipients  of  Soviet  economic 
aid  in  the  1954-70  period  include  India 
(»1.6  billion) .  Egypt  ($1.1  bUllon) ,  Afghanis- 
tan ($700  million) ,  Iron  ($662  million) ,  Tur- 
key ($367  miUlon) ,  Indonesia  ($373  million). 
Iraq  ($337  mlUlon) .  Pakistan  ($265  million) , 
Syria  ($233  miUlon)  and  Algeria  ($233 
million) , 

The  Soviet  Union's  entire  economic  aid  to 
black  Africa  for  the  same  period  was  some- 
what over  $1  bUIlon.  with  Guinea  receiving 
$166  million.  Even  though  such  outlays  as 
the  $56  million  in  aid  granted  to  Mall  may 
appear  insignificant,  they  are  large  In  the 
context  of  African  economy. 

Latin  America  has  received  a  total  of  $300 
million  In  Soviet  aid  since  1954,  with  Brazil 
and  Argentina  getting  $100  million  each. 
But  this  program  Is  fairly  new,  since  It's 
only  m  the  past  five  jrears  that  the  Soviets 
established  relations  with  several  Latin 
countries. 

Only  last  month  the  Soviets  used  the  14th 
annual  meeting  at  the  UJf.  Economic  Oom- 
mlaslon  for  Latin  America  as  a  forum  to  offer 
technical  and  other  old  to  Latin  America. 

LATnr    AMXBICAM     KXAJCPU 

Moscow's  Interest  m  Imttn  America  la  il- 
lustrative of  changes  in  the  Soviet  program. 
By  extending  credits  to  lAttn  American  coun- 
tries, the  Soviets  are  trying  to  finance  their 
trade  with  the  area.  TH*  Soviets  taavs  been 
running  annual  trade  AeOolts,  and  Latin 
America's  bard  currenelos  could  be  used  to 
offset  these  deficits. 

U.S.  specialists  also  noted  that  repayment 
terms  on  Soviet  loans  are  getting  harder, 
while  Interest  rates  were  "inching  up."  Yet 
both  are  easier  than  normal  Western  loans. 
In  addition,  the  Russians  have  slowed  down 
their  luomotlonal  campaign  and  their  con- 
centration on  spectacular  projects. 

Sariy  In  their  prograBis,  the  Sortots  as- 
sumod  the  financial  and  physical  commit- 
ments to  build  the  $600  million  Aswan  High 
Dam  on  the  Nile  af  tar  the  United  States  and 
the  World  Bank  had  refused  to  participate  In 
the  project. 

The  Aswan,  and  other  Industrial  projects 
such  as  ths  Bhllal  and  Bokaro  stael  mills 
In  India  and  the  Helwan  steel  complex  in 
Egypt,  are  regarded  as  triumphs  of  Soviet 
economic  aid  because  thsy  not  only  make 
political  and  paychologloal  Impact  on  the  i«- 
oelvlng  natlona,  but  also  produce  vlsibls  »- 
suits  for  them. 

In  the  early  days  of  ths  program,  however, 
the  Soviets  buUt  projects  which  made  no  di- 
rect economic  oontrlbatlona  to  recipient  na- 
tion's economies. 

Often,  the  Soviets  were  not  able  to  sui^ly 
oU  the  equipment  tbese  projects  required. 
Some  ot  ths  Sovlet-bullt  hotels  In  Burma 
and  Ouinea.  for  Instanoe,  are  eqtilpped  by 
Otis  elevators  and  Westlngbouse  air  condi- 
tioners, liany  Wastemers  hav«  noted  that 
the  workmanship  and  efficiency  that  the  So- 
viets put  Into  these  projects  are  better  than 
one  finds  In  imHay  projsets  In  Russia  Itself. 

MOBOOW'B    PJt.    KXCSLB 

In  the  area  of  pnblle  relations,  the  So- 
viets clearly  surpassed  the  Americans  from 
the  beginning,  wims  hardly  anyone  knows 
much  about  swdi  VA.  aM  aooompUshmenu 
as  the  Volte  Dam  In  Ghana  or  the  SharavaU 
Dam  in  India,  several  Soviet  projecta  have 
almost  become  household  words. 

Yet,  the  Soviet  old  program  did  not  as- 
sure Soviet  domination  over  developing 
countries.  Just  as  earlier  aid  to  the  Com- 
munist regimes  In  Yugoslavia,  China,  Roma- 
nia and  Albania  faUed  to  assure  Moscow:! 
domination  of  the  wwld  Communist  move- 
ment. 
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During  the  Cuban  missUe  crisis  m  1962, 
the  Russians  got  a  painful  remindw  that  aid 
does  not  equal  domination  when  Guinea,  a 
recipient  country,  denied  them  permission 
to  land  Ouba-bound  planes  at  the  Conakry 
airport,  which  was  built  by  the  Rtuslans. 

While  receiving  Soviet  aid,  the  regimes  In 
Bgypt  and  Iraq  have  repressed  local  Commu- 
nists. Although  minions  of  dollars  secured 
for  the  Riiaslanw  a  strong  f oothcdd  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  extent  of  their  precarious  in- 
fluence on  Arab  cotmtrles  con  be  changed 
overnight. 

By  glvUtg  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan,  Ethi- 
opia and  Somalia,  the  Russians  became  em- 
broiled In  neighboring  jealousies. 
SESXNTiczirr  at  rouk 

In  addition.  Soviet  cltlsens  resent  the  fact 
that  commodities  not  available  on  the  Soviet 
market  are  being  shipped  to  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

All  these  oonslderatlons  may  have  brought 
about  the  retrenchment  of  the  past  years. 
The  Soviets  have  clearly  learned  much.  Now 
they  wont  to  flnance  economic  projects  on 
purely  commercial  terms,  but  they  caimot 
abandon  their  foreign  aid  program. 

Soviet  failures  are  little  known.  Moving 
too  quickly,  the  Russians  built  a  radio  sta- 
tion for  Guinea  on  a  hill  which  turned  out 
to  be  rich  In  Iron  ore,  which  made  the  sta- 
tion's transmission  poor. 

The  Russians  also  did  not  esci^w  the  dlf- 
flcultles  Inherent  In  foreign  aid:  Due  to  poor 
logistics  and  bad  packaging,  Soviet  equip- 
ment Is  often  damaged  In  transit,  a  difficulty 
compounded  by  lack  of  s<^hlstlcated  equip- 
ment to  make  repairs  In  faravray  places. 

There  vrere  instances  when  poor  packaging 
led  to  the  hardening  of  Soviet  cement  shipped 
to  Africa.  Equipment  not  adjusted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  tropical  climates  broke  down 
easily. 

Bureaucratic  snogs,  particularly  during 
NIkita  Krushchev's  rule,  were  numerous.  In 
one  case,  sophisticated  equipment  for  In- 
donesia's Tjnegan  steri  mlU  arrived  months 
before  the  basic  components. 

STTBSTAMTIAI,    UVEKAGK 

Many  of  such  problems  have  been  cor- 
rected. Despite  all  the  difficulties,  the  eco- 
nomic aid  program  provides  Moscow  with  a 
substantial  leverage  in  international  affairs. 
By  providing  an  alternative  to  Western  aid, 
the  Soviet  program  In  effect  created  a  climate 
In  which  anti-Western  neutralism  is  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  about  10.000 
Soviet  experts  around  the  world  propagat- 
ing Soviet  equipment  and  spreading  good- 
will. These  experts  ore  an  Important  part  of 
the  program.  Soviet  projects  are  often 
cheaper  simply  because  a  highly  trained  So- 
viet specialist  can  work  In  Africa  for  $200 
a  month  while  his  American  counterpart 
would  require  a  monthly  salary  of  $2,(X)0. 

Since  Khrushchev  often  overcommltted 
the  nation,  the  Russians  would  stand  to  lose 
their  huge  Investment  if  they  abandoned  for- 
eign aid  now — and  in  addition,  they  would 
arouse  a  deep  bitterness  among  the  nations 
they  cut  off.  In  their  struggls  with  the  United 
States  for  global  influence,  the  Soviets  ob- 
viously do  not  wont  to  leave  the  aroia. 

One  measure  of  Moscow's  success  in  switch- 
ing to  commercial  ventures  was  disclosed 
in  preliminary  teode  figures  on  Russian  trade 
turnover  with  less  deveU^>ed  nations.  The 
figures,  compiled  by  the  State  Department, 
show  an  increase  of  half  a  billion  dollars, 
from  $1.8  blUlon  In  1908  to  $2.3  bllUon  in 
196B. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
June  2, 1971] 

PRANCX,    RTTSSIA    TKADZNC    PlANS    IN    2 
IMSUBIMSS 

Pasis. — France  and  Soviet  Russia  will 
build  Jointly  an  oil  refinery.  French  Finance 
Minister  Valery  Olscard  d'Estalng  has  an- 
nounced. 

He  said  plans  for  the  refinery,  which  will 
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be  located  prottably  at  Le  Havre.  wUl  be 
drafted  by  the  French  state-operated  oU  Ann 
ERAP. 

Glscard  d'Estalog  made  the  announcement 
after  conferring  with  Soviet  Foreign  Trade 
Minister  Nlcholal  PatoUtschev. 

The  Finance  Minister  said  he  was  told  by 
PatoUtschev  that  the  French  state-run  au- 
tomobile company  Renault  was  handed  de- 
tailed blueprints  for  the  construction  of 
a  big  truck  factory  at  Kama.  In  the  Ural 
mountains. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
June  4.   1971] 

U.S.  AppaovEs  ExpoBT  or  Equipment  to 
Russia 

In  a  change  of  policy,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  decided  to  license  shipment  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  more  than  $50  million 
of  U.S.  equipment,  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  light  trucks. 

Under  consideration  Is  the  license  of 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  larger 
and  heavier  trucks,  with  potential  orders 
possibly  running  to  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

As  recently  as  late  April,  the  Commerce 
Department  had  Informed  Sen.  Jacob  K. 
Javlts.  R-N.Y..  that  the  equipment  for  the 
lighter  trucks  could  not  be  licensed  on  na- 
tional security  grounds. 

There  was  no  Immediate  official  explana- 
tion for  the  change.  One  factor  Is  believed 
to  be  the  recent  extremely  sluggish  flow  of 
orders,  and  rising  unemployment.  In  the  ma- 
chine tool  and  capital  goods  Industry  gen- 
erally. 

Another  explanation  Is  the  Increased  sense 
of  urgency  In  the  government  to  expand 
exports  in  light  of  the  deficit  In  the  na- 
tion's balance  of  International  payments 
and  the  recent  brief  world  monetary  crlsU. 

The  decision  to  license  equipment  for 
expanding  present  Soviet  production  of  the 
lighter  truck  came  after  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  resume  trade  with  Communist 
China,  though  details  of  what  wUl  be  li- 
censed for  shipment  to  China  have  not  yet 
been  announced. 

US.  industry  sources  said  that  American 
equipment  Is  competitive  with  or  better 
than  that  made  In  Europe  and  Japan,  and 
that  this  was  why  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
to  buy  it. 

I  Prom  the  OU  Dally,  May  28.  1971 1 

COMMTTNIST-US.    TRADK    INCREASES 

Washington. — Commerce  Department  re- 
ported Thursday  that  oil  Imports  into  the 
U.S.  from  Eastern  Europe,  including  USSR 
continued  to  "rise  sharply,"  although  still 
S3  small  dollar-wise  as  to  have  virtually  no 
effect,  as  yet,  on  the  balance  of  payments 
picture. 

Howrv-er.  in  its  regular  quarterly  report  to 
Congress  on  export  controls.  Commerce  noted 
that,  for  the  first  time,  imports  of  petro- 
leum products  to  the  U.S.  from  Communist- 
bloc  countries  edged  Into  the  top  ten  items. 
In  seventh  place  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year,  totaling  more  than  $9  million,  or  proj- 
ected to  W6  million  on  a  yearly  basis. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970,  Commerce 
said  imports  of  petroleum  products  from 
Eastern  Europe,  excluding  USSR,  totaled 
»6,200.000  compared  to  $3,123,000  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1969  and  $1,393,000  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1968:  from  Russia  Itself, 
these  imports  for  the  respective  quarters  of 
1970,  1969  and  1968  totaled  $2,907,000  $1  177  - 
000  and  $5,000 

Exports  from  the  U.S.  to  these  countries, 
however,  are  virtually  non-existent,  with 
petroleum  products  totaUng  Just  $238,000  In 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1970,  $593,000  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1969.  and  $26,000  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1968  to  Eastern  Europe 
countries,  ex  Russia:    to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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petroleum  products  exports  totaled  $775,000. 
$347,000  and  $15,000,  respectively  for  the 
three  periods.  Commerce  said. 

Commerce  aald  that  Communist-bloc 
countries  continue  to  show  a  great  interest 
In  export  of  technical  data  from  the  U.S. 
particularly  in  the  petroleum  refining  and 
petrochemical  segments,  with  approval  of 
27  applications  in  the  flrst  quarter  of  this 
year,  while  only  two  were  rejected  for  com- 
puter equipment. 

Approved  were : 

Bulgaria — Ethylene  and  gasoline  hydro- 
genatlon;  rtnyl  chloride;  acrylonltrile;  flexi- 
ble  printed   circuits,   cable   and   writing. 

Czechoslovakia — Industrial  electrocoatlng 
composition:    washing  machine  parts. 

East  Germany — Vinyl  chloride,  acrylonl- 
trtle. 

Hungary — Ethylene  butadiene  and  gasoline 
hydrogenatlon;  equipment  for  removal  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  hydrogen;  pyrolysls 
gasoline  hydrogenatlon;  vinyl  chloride: 
aluminum  chloride;   dlsc-fllter  parts. 

Poland — Ethylene  complex;  chclohexane; 
plant  to  product  ethylene,  propylene,  meth- 
ane, pyrolysls  gasoline;  vinyl  chloride;  vinyl 
asbestos  tile;  steam  generator;  plate-roller 
quench  equipment. 

Romania — Acrylonltrlle;  aircraft-engine 
maintenance. 

USSR — "Sweetening"  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; magnesium  and  chlorine  production; 
acrylonltrlle;  vehicle  seats. 
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A  MAN  CALLED  RED 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  success  story  of  Postmaster 
General  Wlnton  M.  "Red"  Blount  is  a  re- 
markable one.  The  Alabamian  who  now 
heads  the  Nation's  Post  Office  and  is 
determined  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to 
be.  brings  to  that  office  thoee  same  quali- 
ties which  he  used  to  build  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  construction  business. 

Blount  Bros.,  Inc.,  founded  by  Win- 
ton  and  his  brother,  Houston.  Is  today 
one  of  the  very  top  firms  in  the  construc- 
tion field.  It  was  started  25  years  ago 
with  four  I>-7  CaterpUlar  tractors  and 
plenty  of  vision  and  hard  work. 

Blount  Bros.'  first  Job  was  building 
a  fishpond  for  their  mother  in  Union 
Springs,  Ala.,  their  hometown  and  mine, 
as  well.  Suffice  it  to  say,  their  contracts 
are  considerably  larger  today. 

I  have  known  "Red"  Bloimt  all  of  his 
life,  and  I  know  why  he  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  every  undertaking.  To  un- 
canny business  acumen  he  adds  Imag- 
ination, industry,  fearless  integrity,  and 
fairness  to  all  with  whom  he  deals. 

South  magazine,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing publications  in  my  region  has  re- 
corded the  success  story  of  "Red"  Blount 
and  Blount  Bros..  Inc..  in  its  May 
issue.  I  am  enclosing  for  my  colleagues  to 
read  and  thereby  understand  what  an 
outstanding  American  we  have  as  Post- 
master General: 

Blount  Bhotheks  Inc.  Ajtek  25  Years: 
Fishponds.  Tuhkets,  A  Man  Called  Red 
Pair  warning  Is  hereby  given  to  anyone  who 
should  ask  Wlnton  M  (Red.)  Blount — proper- 
ly addressed  as  General  Blount  these  day» — 
to  explain  the  remarkable  success  of  Blount 


Brothers.  Inc.  If  you  ask  the  question,  brace 
yoursdf.  Your  leg  is  about  to  be  pulled. 

Blount  will  adopt  a  grave  pose,  he  will 
stroke  his  chin  reflectively,  and  then  in  the 
most  somber  of  tones  he  will  give  credit  to 
long-range  planning.  You  must  sit  down,  he 
win  say,  and  establish  goals  and  prlorltiee, 
then  never  waver  In  your  determination  to 
achieve  those  goals. 

Then  for  an  example  he  wlU  tell  you  how 
Blount  Brothers  was  conceived  25  years  ago 
this  month.  Blount  was  In  Atlanta  looking 
for  some  war  surplus  equipment  to  be  used 
In  a  sand  and  gravel  business  his  late  father 
had  operated. 

A  salesman  approached  Blount  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  four  new  D-7  CaterpUlar 
tractors  in  stock. 

"I'U  sell  all  four  for  $28,000,"  he  said. 

"I'll  take  "em."  Blount  replied. 

Blount  drove  back  home  to  Union  Springs. 
and  told  brother  Houston  what  he  had  gone 
and  done.  Houston  may  be  the  lesser  known 
of  the  Brothers  Blount,  which  Is  a  shame,  but 
he  is  not  one  to  hold  his  tongue,  to  wit: 

"What  In  hell  are  we  going  to  do  with  four 
tractors?"  he  asked. 

"We,"  Blount  replied,  "are  going  In  the 
construction  buslnees." 

They  did.  When  Blount  Brothers  observed 
Its  25th  anniversary  on  May  1  there  were  not 
many  people  around  who  would  have  asked 
what  In  the  hell  did  the  Blount  Brothers  do 
with  those  tractors.  (Houston  Blount  Is  now 
executive  vlce-preeldent  of  Vulcan  Materials 
Inc.,  in  Birmingham.  While  no  longer  direct- 
ly involved  with  Blount  Brothers,  Inc.,  the 
two  brothers  are  extremely  cloee.) 

Engineering  Record,  the  top  trade  Journal 
of  the  construction  fleld,  recently  compiled  a 
hat  of  the  top  400  construction  firms  in  the 
nation.  Blount  Brothers  was  No.  25  And 
even  that  rating  is  misleading,  because  the 
list  went  beyond  pure  construction  firms  to 
Include  engineering  and  land-development 
firms  as  well.  If  the  rating  had  been  limited 
to  pure  construction,  Blount  Brothers  would 
have  been  In  the  No.  9  slot.  They  are  big 
Very  big. 

There  were  no  signs  in  the  summer  of  1946 
that  Blount  Brothers  would  achieve  such  a 
lofty  position  In  the  construction  business 
Their  flrst  Job  was  strictly  In  the  family— 
they  built  a  fishpond  for  their  mother.  This 
was  followed  by  several  other  fishponds  in 
the  Union  Springs  area. 

Blount  vividly  recalls  their  flrst  "big"  proj- 
ect. A  Montgomery  construction  flrm  was  low 
bidder  on  some  road  work  in  Pike  County,  and 
they  In  turn  subbed  the  grading  to  Blount 
Brothers. 

"We  didn't  know  a  thing  about  grading, 
but  we  figured  we  could  learn.  Blount  re- 
called. "Houston  was  sort  of  the  foreman  and 
each  day  he  would  come  In  all  upset  about 
the  unsolicited  advice  he  was  getting  from 
passersby  watching  the  construction. 

"One  day  he  had  taken  about  all  he  could, 
and  when  an  old  man  stopped  by  to  make 
some  suggestions  on  how  to  do  the  work, 
Houston  lost  his  temper  and  told  the  old 
gentleman  where  he  could  go,"  Blount  said. 
"When  Houston  finished,  the  man  introduced 
himself.  He  was  the  Highway  Department  di- 
vision engineer." 

During  that  first  year,  Blount  Brothers  was 
awarded  contracts  totaling  $350,000.  Hardly 
an  auspicious  beginning. 

Blount  vividly  recalls  the  flrst  big  con- 
tract his  flrm  was  awarded — the  construction 
of  the  First  Avenue  viaduct  in  Birmingham 
(the  one  that  passes  directly  in  front  of  the 
steel  mUl ) . 

Blount's  bid  was  $980,000.  The  second  low 
bid  was  $1,095,000.  As  they  say  In  the  trade, 
he  had  left  a  cool  $115,000  on  the  table. 

Immediately  Blount  was  flooded  with  ad- 
vice— all  of  it  the  same:  Forfeit  his  $10,000 
good  faith  bond  and  forget  It.  Blount  figured 
differenUy. 

Recalling  a  story  he  had  once  read  how 
Andrew  Carnegie  had  substantially  increased 
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steel  productivity  by  creating  competition, 
Blount  decided  to  try  something  like  that. 

Blount  divided  the  crew  into  two  teams, 
one  starting  from  the  south  end  of  the  via- 
duct, the  other  from  the  north.  The  goal 
was  for  the  teams  to  meet  halfway  no  later 
than  Thanksgiving  Eve,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  winning  team  would  be  given  a  tur- 
key for  Thanksgiving. 

A  silly  idea,  perhaps,  but  it  worked.  John 
Overton,  owner  of  Turner  Insurance  and 
Bonding  Co.  In  Montgomery,  will  attest  to 
that  fact. 

"About  dark  on  Thanksgiving  Eve  I  got  a 
call  from  Red,"  Overton  recalls.  "He  wanted 
me  to  do  him  a  favor,  and  like  an  idiot  said 
I  would.  Red  said  I  had  to  find  him  about 
75  turkeys  and  the  same  number  of  hens 
and  get  them  to  Birmingham  before  mid- 
night. 

"We  got  "em  there,  but  It  took  some  do- 
ing," Overton  said.  "I  knew  about  the  tur- 
keys going  to  the  winning  team,  but  Red 
decided  at  the  last  minute  to  give  the  hens 
to  the  losers  as  a  consolation  prize." 

The  end  result  was  that  despite  the  fact 
that  Blount  Brothers  was  $115,000  low  on  the 
Job,  it  was  nonetheless  a  profitable  one. 

(Many  years  later  Blount  Brothers  left  a 
lot  more  taan  $115,000  on  the  table.  Bidding 
on  the  construction  for  the  vast  Latinch 
Complex  39  at  Cape  Kennedy  which  was  to 
be  used  as  the  launching  pad  for  the  Apollo 
space  flights,  the  Blount  bid  was  a  staggering 
$3,000,000  lower  than  the  second  low  bid. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  long  faces  around  the 
office  that  night,"  Bloxmt  recalls.  But  Blount 
Brothers  lived  up  to  its  contract,  made  a 
handsome  profit,  saved  the  taxpayers  $3,000,- 
000 — and  the  project  was  designated  as  the 
outstanding  civil  engineering  achievement  of 
the  year.) 

While  Blount  Brothers  initially  was  basic- 
ally a  road  construction  flirm.  In  the  late 
1940s  the  name  John  Overton  who  delivered 
the  turkeys  and  hens  asked  Red  a  question. 
"How  come  you  don't  go  Into  the  building 
construction  business?  You  are  a«  smart  as 
the  other  folks  in  it." 

Blount  credits  that  question  from  Big  O 
as  planting  the  seed  which  resulted  In  Blount 
Brothers  moving  exculusively  into  the  con- 
struction of  very  complex,  very  sophisticated 
buildings.  The  firm  hasn't  bid  on  a  highway 
project  in  years. 

The  list  of  some  of  these  projects  Is  awe- 
some. The  Atlanta  Airport  was  one  of  the 
first,  foUowed  by  the  Universal  Atlas  Cement 
plant  In  Hannibal,  Mo.;  foundations  for  the 
Vertical  Assembly  Building  at  Cape  Kennedy, 
then  the  largest  building  in  the  world;  the 
Space  Propulsion  Faculty  for  NASA  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio;  the  Federal  Maximum  Security 
Penitentiary  at  Marlon,  El.,  which  replaced 
Alcatraz. 

Recently,  In  a  Joint  venture  with  Huber, 
Hunt  &  Nichols,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Blount  Brothers  was  awarded  Its  biggest  con- 
tract ever — the  construction  of  the  unbe- 
lievable Louisiana  Superdome  in  New  Or- 
leans. This  facility  will  cost  In  excess  of 
$90,000,000  and  will  make  the  Houston  Astro- 
dome look  like  a  minor  league  facility.  For 
example,  the  Astrodome  can  squeeze  in  55.- 
000  fans  for  a  football  game;  the  Superdome 
can  comfortably  accommodate  85,000  and  as 
an  added  bonus  there  will  be  eight  giant  TV 
screens  overhead  (36  feet  by  48  feet)  on 
which  fans  can  see  Instant  replays  of  the 
game  they  are  watching. 

As  Blount  Brothers  made  its  dramatic  move 
into  the  construction  elite.  Red  Blount 
hasn't  done  badly  himself. 

He  served  three  terms  as  president  of  the 
Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  then 
in  1968  served  as  president  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  1969  President  Nixon 
named  Blount  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  a  position  he  stUl  occupies. 

Blount's  appointment  to  the  Nixon  Cabinet 
had  a  profound  Impact  on  Blount  Brothers. 
Blount  placed  all  his  stock  In  trust,  divest- 
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Ing  himself  of  any  control  of  the  now  vast 
organization.  Secondly,  Blount  dtracted  that 
as  long  as  he  was  In  the  Cabinet  the  flrm 
wotild  accept  no  federal  construction  con- 
tracts. Blount's  decision  to  accept  no  federal 
contracts  went  far  beyond  any  legal  or  ethi- 
cal requirements.  To  refrain  from  accepting 
contracts  to  construct  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment buUdlngs  was  expected:  to  decline  any 
federal  contracts  was  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  But  this  was  Blount's  decision, 
even  though  more  than  half  of  Blount 
Brothers  contracts  at  that  time  were  with 
the  federal  government. 

For  a  time  thereafter,  the  going  was  tough. 
For  eight  months  the  flrm  did  not  get  a 
single  contract  of  any  significance.  But  then 
the  breaks  began  going  their  way,  and  In 
1970  Blount  Brothers  could  report  Its  best 
year  ever. 

Blount  says  nothing  In  his  Ulustrlous  ca- 
reer has  given  him  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  record  of  Blount  Brothers  since  he  sev- 
ered his  ties  with  the  firm. 

"So  many  construction  firms  are  built 
around  one  man.  and  if  he  leaves  or  dies,  the 
flrm  soon  follows  the  same  route."  Blount  ex- 
plained. "I  was  determined  to  build  the  type 
of  firm  which  could  survive  one  man.  Judg- 
ing from  what  has  happened  since  I  left,  I 
am  convinced  that  I  succeeded." 

It  Is  little  known  outside,  but  Blount 
Brothers,  Inc.  Is  today  but  a  part — albeit  the 
biggest  part  —  of  Bloimt,  Inc.,  a  parent  hold- 
ing company  which  owns  or  has  controlling 
Interest  In  a  number  of  firms  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Under  the 
vunbrella  of  Bloimt,  Inc.  are  Blount  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Mid-America  Housing,  Inc.,  Plpeco  Steel 
Co.,  Inc.,  Interstate  Inns,  Inc.,  Blount 
Brothers  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Global  Erectors, 
Inc.,  Paramount  Equipment  Rental  and 
Sales,  Inc.,  Universal  F^e  Bar,  Inc.,  and  the 
Benjamin  F.  Shew  Company. 

Chief  Executive  officer  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Blount,  Inc.,  is  A.  J.  Paddock, 
who  came  with  the  organization  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  one  of  the  top 
execuUves  of  United  States  Steel.  President  of 
Blount  Bros.,  Inc.,  Is  John  Cadell,  who  Joined 
the  orgcanization  19  years  ago  immediately 
after  graduating  from  Georgia  Tech,  and 
moved  steadily  up  In  the  organization.  Don 
McCully  is  president  of  the  Benjamin  F. 
Shaw  Co.,  which  Is  the  second  largest  sub- 
sidiary of  Blount,  Inc.  (Blount  Bros.,  Inc., 
is  the  largest.) 

The  luring  of  men  like  Paddock,  Cadell  and 
McCully  into  the  organization  is  perhaps  a 
tell-tale  clue  to  the  real  success  of  the  ven- 
ture started  25  years  ago  by  Red  and  Houston 
Blount — their  abUlty  to  attract  and  keep  top- 
flight personnel  in  the  firm. 
Red  Blount  oonflrms  this. 
"I  think  If  there  Is  one  reason  for  what- 
ever success  we  have  achieved  It  is  this — we 
not  only  have  high  quality  personnel,  but 
we  have  a  greater  quantity  of  them  than  any- 
body else." 

And  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  if  this 
"greater  quantity  of  high  quality  personnel" 
were  polled  on  the  subject  of  why  the  flrm 
has  been  so  successful,  to  a  man  they  would 
point  their  finger  at  a  taU,  red-haired  coun- 
try boy  from  Bullock  County  who  above  all 
things  else  has  that  unique  talent  of  motivat- 
ing people  Into  doing  a  better  Job  than  they 
thought  possible. 
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remains  unobscured.  Hiat  is  that  the 
American  Oovemment  and  the  American 
peoi^e  bave  absolutely  no  intention  of 
breaking  faith  with  the  men  we  have  sent 
into  battle  who  today  are  listed  as  either 
ca(>tiired  or  missing  in  action. 

Seven  years  and  70  days  from  this 
date,  the  first  American  prisoner  of  war 
was  taken  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  are 
brave  men  with  equally  gallant  families 
and  loved  ones.  The  plight  of  these  men, 
and  our  concern  for  their  mothers, 
fathers,  wives,  children,  and  other  rela- 
tives must  never  be  permitted  to  close  Bts 
a  massing  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
Indochina  conflict. 

Irrespective  of  our  differences  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  or  the  path  toward 
peace,  we  pledge  again  our  efforts  toward 
the  identtflcatlon  and  release  of  our 
men. 


CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  SHELLFISH 
RESOURCES 


HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

op  mzchigax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of 
your  point  of  view  on  the  war.  one  fact 
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HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Pklly,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
lutlon  on  the  conservation  of  our  Conti- 
nental Shelf  fishery  resources. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
to  convene  an  international  conference 
on  fishery  conservation  and  inform  other 
interested  Nations  that  the  United  States 
will  act  unilaterally  if  International 
agreement  Is  not  reached  within  6 
months  of  convening  of  the  conference. 
This  Is  pursuant  to  article  7  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Pishing  and  Conservation  of 
the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 
which  recognizes  the  special  interest  of 
Coastal  States  in  productivity  in  areas 
adjacent  to  their  territorial  sea. 

Under  international  agreement  from 
such  a  conference,  or  failing  that,  by 
unilateral  action,  the  right  of  the  United 
States  would  be  declared  to  establish  and 
enforce  conservation  practices  covering 
indigenous  species  above  the  Continental 
Shelf,  This  would  not  cover  species  such 
as  tuna  migrating  across  the  oceans  from 
one  area  to  another  at  different  seasons. 

A  series  of  recent  events  makes  this 
legislation  especially  necessary.  Contrary 
to  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  "Tortu- 
gas  Shrimp"  Conservation  Convention, 
foreign  fishing  fleets,  especially  from 
Cuba,  are  in  direct  competition  with  our 
fishermen  in  the  shrimp-rich  Tortugas 
and  other  Gulf  areas  oflf  the  coast  of 
Florida,  Moreover,  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  yield  is  being  caught  before  it  has 
time  to  reach  commercially  desirable 
sizes.  Conservation  measures  need  to  be 
undertaken  either  jointly  or  unilaterally. 

Other  foreign  fleets,  including  the 
Russians,  are  in  direct  competition  with 
our  fishermen  off  the  northeast  coast 
and  the  Alaskan  coasts.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  cut  the  lines  of  our  lobster  fish- 
ermen. 

Furthermore,  there  are  now  nine  Latin 
Americsm  countries  that  have  asserted 
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a  claim  to  sovereignty  over  200  miles 
from  their  coast  and  have  prohibited  any 
fishing  within  those  waters.  Ecuador  has 
seized  about  25  UB.  fishing  boats  thus 
far  this  year  for  vlc^Ung  the  200-mile 
limit  and  in  January,  two  U.S.  tuna  fish- 
ing boats  were  strafed  about  60  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Ecuador. 

Hopefully,  an  agreement  can  be 
worked  out  that  will  be  mutually  satis- 
factory and  result  in  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  U.S.  Interests.  Failing 
this,  we  have  to  resort  to  luiUateral  ac- 
tion. 


PHILIPPINE  VIEW  OP  U.S.  POWER 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  GON21ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  prep- 
arations are  now  being  made  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  attainment  of  sovereignty  of  the  Phil- 
ippines on  July  4, 1946. 

The  Philippines  has  traditionally  been 
underestimated  and  overlooked  among 
the  Asian  powers,  when  actually  it  was 
developing  into  a  great  country. 

The  10th  Economic  Review  on  the 
Philippines  gives  further  confirmation 
to  this  fact,  and  I  am  pleased  to  place 
in  the  RscoKD  one  of  the  articles  in  this 
report  which  Is  as  follows : 

BT     SECMLXTttLT     ROMTTIX) U.S.     ACTION     ANA- 

LTZXS  IN  ORXAT  POWKS  ROLX 

(By  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo) 
The  emergence  of  the  United  States  Into 
a  great  power  In  International  affairs  was  a 
dramatic  event.  Its  confirmation  was  acted 
out  In  the  victory  of  the  democratic  forces 
over  totaUtarlanlsm  in  the  Second  World 
War;  the  terrifying  proportlona  of  this  power 
made  manifest  In  the  specter  of  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima.  And  for  a  time  In  the  poet- 
World  War  Second  years.  America  was  virtu- 
ally a  monopoly  In  atomic  power. 

The  military  and  nuclear  strength  Is  cen- 
tral to  the  fact  of  American  international 
leadership.  Por  the  Second  World  War  chal- 
lenged the  traditional  assumptions  la  poli- 
tics and  In  social  organization;  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  century,  all  changes 
were  to  be  revolutionary  chainges,  and  order 
was  to  be  premised  on  the  capacity  of  states 
to  enforce  their  authority. 

roaCB    AS    I'EACX    rACTOK 

Thus  for  a  time  America  was  to  provide 
the  international  community  with  the  other 
half  In  what  Churchill  called  "the  balance 
at  terror."  The  balance  bad  to  be  sustained; 
force  was  a  necessary  factor  In  the  bargain- 
ing for  peace.  Revtriutlonary  Communism  at 
the  time  was  under  the  titular  leadership  of 
Soviet  Russia,  and  Russia  under  the  dreaded 
authority  of  Stalin.  Communism,  under 
Stalin,  was  neither  Marxist  nor  revolution- 
ary. It  was  totalitarian  and  conservative.  It 
was.  in  short,  bourgeois. 

So  that  for  a  time  In  the  early  years  of 
the  post-World  War  Second  era,  military 
power  was  necessary  In  bringing  about  the 
social  and  economic  revolution  much  needed 
In  the  20th  century.  In  some  societies,  cer- 
tain reforms  could  not  be  implemented  or 
were  outright  resisted  because  of  the  tradi- 
tional thinking  of  Communist  and  socialist 
groups. 

ASIAN    80CIAI.    ■XVOX.UnON 

In  Asia,  in  the  guise  of  Initiating  social 
and  economic  revolution.  Communism  was 
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inhibiting  the  aspiration  of  our  societies  for 
seU -determination.  Western  Lmi>erlaU8m  was 
slowly  being  made  to  concede  to  the  Insist- 
ence on  national  Independence  of  Asian  so- 
cieties. Political  autonomy  was  gradually 
being  achieved  in  the  Philippines,  Indo- 
nesia, India,  etc.  But  Oommunlsm,  too,  was 
filling  in,  as  it  were,  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Western  colonialist 
forces,  and  directing  the  social  revolution 
that  was  to  follow  the  political  Independence 
of  Asian  societies  towards  a  totalitarian 
order. 

The  situation  was  a  challenge  to  the  West, 
and  the  success  of  Conununlsm  Ln  Asia  at 
the  time  of  the  Cold  War  was  really  an  In- 
dictment of  the  failure  of  Western  politics, 
spedaUy  of  American  policy,  to  adopt  a  more 
flexible  attitude  and  logic  in  relation  to  the 
situation  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  social 
revolution  that  was  expected  to  follow  after 
the  attainment  of  statehood  of  Astan  and 
African  societies  was  not  immediately  recog- 
nised and  given  support  by  the  United  States. 
Instead,  the  United  States  maintained  a 
policy  of  brinkmanship,  committing  itself  to 
an  attitude  of  pwwer  even  when  the  Soviet 
Union  was  "liberalizing''  its  outlook  by  even 
going  as  far  as  to  promote  a  pwUcy  of  de- 
Stallnlzatlon  after  the  ouster  of  Stalin  from 
power.  And  not  only  that:  the  United  States 
Insisted  on  thinking  the  international  situa- 
tion In  terms  of  a  dichotomy  of  Ideology, 
when  It  was  already  evident  that  politics, 
either  in  the  so-called  democracies  or  in 
Communist  countries,  was  being  Judged  In 
terms  of  the  sanction  It  could  give  to  human 
freedom  and  the  enlargement  of  economic 
opportunities.  Conservatism  threatened 
American  policies  and  attitudes  at  a  time 
when  Cotxununlsm  itself  was  shifting  Its 
strategy  in  the  attainment  of  International 
leadership. 

U.S.    POLICY    CHANGX 

But  the  United  States  recovered  in  time: 
social  revolution  was  given  cognizance  in 
American  leadership,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy's •'what  you  can  do  for  freedom"  be- 
came a  commitment  to  universal  defense  of 
human  rights,  national  self-determination, 
and  the  necessity  of  accepting  radical  reforms 
in  societies  formerly  under  colonial  regimes. 

American  international  force  today  pre- 
cisely rests  upon  this  official  sanction  and 
commitment  to  the  ideal  of  the  great 
Society.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  International  community  to- 
day which  has  pushed  the  logic  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  Into  the  maximum  of 
human  benefits.  It  Is  In  the  United  States, 
said  SImone  de  Beauvolr,  where  human 
problems  are  posed  In  their  extreme.  And  It 
Ls  through  the  United  States,  too.  It  may  be 
added,  that  they  shall  be  solved. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  at  present, 
and  in  the  years  to  come,  shall  be  in  the  stra- 
tegic confrontation  with  forces  that  tend  to 
deny  the  self-determination  of  nations,  and 
to  push  the  economic  and  social  revolutions 
through  the  barriers  of  traditional  institu- 
tions and  pieties  In  developing  societies.  The 
United  States.  In  this  task,  shall  have  to  rely 
principally  upon  Its  own  resources,  both  ma- 
terial and  in  terms  of  the  required  leader- 
ship that  such  a  task  necessitates.  This  im- 
plies that  the  United  States  must  be  at  all 
times  equipped  with  power  and  exercise  this, 
not  as  a  tool  of  its  vast  business  monopolies 
or  of  vested  groups  within  the  American  na- 
tion, but  in  the  interest,  first  of  all,  of  help- 
ing influence  the  shape  of  the  emergent 
world  order. 

It  may  be  important  to  recall  that  the 
United  States  was  the  focus  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  modem  times.  A  new  society,  a 
brave  new  world,  created  as  an  alternative 
condition  of  man  by  those  who  had  rejected 
the  traditional  tyrannies  and  rigid  institu- 
tions of  Europe — Indeed,  the  modem  en- 
lightenment, as  early  as  the  19th  and  the 
start  of  the  20th  centuries  regarded  Amer- 
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lea  as  the  consummation  of  liberal  ideals. 
All  republican  thinking,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
gration from  the  Old  World,  led  to  the  new 
found  continent. 

America  cannot  betray  the  logic  of  her 
position;  neither  can  it  renege  on  the  terms 
of  responsibility  It  has  deflned  for  itself  in 
the  community  of  nations.  The  power  that 
helped  so  much  to  end  the  Second  World 
War — the  appalling  spectacle  of  its  use  in 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima  could,  the  free  world 
was  to  discover,  also  be  used  to  persuade  na- 
tions against  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  Influence  them  towards  accepting  the 
necessary  reality  of  establishing  a  universal 
order  among  nations.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  same  power  could  be  used  Ln  up-dating 
the  level  of  socloeconamlc  activities  in  coun- 
tries which  have  been  ravaged  by  wars  and 
colooiiallsm,  and  that  it  could  be  marshalled 
to  defend  national  rights  and  the  inalienable 
freedoms  of  man. 

The  same  Is  still  expected  of  the  United 
States  In  our  century.  History  Itself  has 
shown  that  power  Is  a  necessary  equipment 
of  politics.  Action  must  follow  thought  in 
order  that  ideals  could  be  approximated. 
This  Is  what  is  expected  of  American  power: 
that  it  be  consistently  used  to  actualize  the 
Ideals  of  the  American  Revolution  which  are 
now  and  then  beleaguered  by  negative  forces 
in  the  international  situation. 


REV.  REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 


HON,  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  have  known  the  renowned 
Protestfint  clergyman,  the  Reverend 
Reinhold  Nlebuhr,  who  passed  away  on 
Tuesday.  His  unique  position  in  Amer- 
ican life,  as  a  prominent  theologian  and 
distinguished  political  thinker,  led  many 
of  our  most  famous  Intellectual  and  po- 
litical leaders  to  seek  out  his  sage  advice. 

In  these  times  of  tumult  and  imeasy 
social  change,  his  penetrating  analysis 
and  broad  perspective  of  the  world  we 
live  in  have  provided  a  steady  guide  for 
us  all.  He  Issued  one  of  his  most  com- 
pelling injunctions  In  the  following 
words: 

We  need  the  courage  to  change  those 
things  that  should  be  changed,  the  restraint 
to  leave  alone  those  things  that  ought  to  be 
left  alone,  but  most  Importantly,  the  wis- 
dom to  tell  one  from  the  other. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  me- 
morial to  this  great  man  than  for  us  to 
adopt  this  philosophy  as  we  chart  the 
future  course,  not  only  of  our  own  lives, 
but  of  the  Nation  as  well.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
following  article  about  Reverend  Nie- 
buhr's  life  that  appeared  In  the  June  2. 
1971,  edition  of  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler : 

His  THotrcRT  SwATXo   Many  Lxadebs:    Rev. 

Rbnholj)  Niebuhb  Dm,  Notkd  Pkotest- 

ANT  Theologian 

Stockbbidcx. — The  Rev.  Reinhold  Nle- 
buhr, distinguished  Protestant  clergyman 
and  theologian,  died  last  night  at  his  home 
here.  He  was  78 

Nlebuhr  who  had  been  under  orders  from 
his  doctors  to  cut  down  on  his  sermons  and 
lectures,  recently  sold  his  apartment  in  New 
York. 

Nlebuhr  was  a  theologian  who  preached  In 
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the  marketplace,  a  philosopher  of  ethics  who 
applied  his  belief  to  everyday  moral  predica- 
ments, and  a  political  liberal  who  subscribed 
to  a  hard  boiled  pragmatism.  Combining  all 
these  capacities,  he  was  the  architect  of  a 
complex  phlloeophy  based  on  the  fallibility 
of  man  and  the  absurdity  of  human  preten- 
sions, as  well  as  on  the  biblical  {x'ecepts  that 
men  should  love  Ood  and  their  neighbor. 

The  Protestant  theology  that  Nlebuhi 
evolved  over  a  life  time  was  called  neo- 
orthodoxy.  It  stressed  original  sin,  which 
Nelbuhr  defined  as  pride  the  "universality  of 
self-regard  in  everybody's  motives,  whether 
they  are  idealists  or  realists  or  whether  they 
are  benevolent  or  not." 

It  rejected  utoplanlsm.  the  belief  "that 
increasing  reason.  Increasing  education,  in- 
creasing technical  conquests  of  nature  make 
for  moral  progress,  that  historical  develop- 
ment means  moral  progress." 

As  Influential  as  he  was  In  the  disputa- 
tious world  of  religion,  it  was  In  the  arena 
of  practical  politics  that  the  effects  of  his 
thought  were  most  apparent  to  the  general 
public.  He  was  the  mentor  of  scores  of  men. 
Including  Arthur  Schlealnger,  Jr.,  who  were 
the  brain  trust  of  the  Democratic  Party  In 
the  1950'B  and  1960's.  George  P.  Kennan,  the 
diplomat  and  advisor  to  presidents  on  Soviet 
affairs,  called  Nlebuhr  'the  father  of  us  all" 
m  recognition  of  his  role  In  encouraging 
Intellectuals  to  help  shape  national  policies. 

In  addition  to  Kennan  and  Schlealnger. 
the  "all"  Included  such  well-known  intellec- 
tual movers  and  shakers  as  Paul  H.  Nltze, 
Dean  Acheeon,  McGeorge  Bundy.  Louis  J. 
Halle,  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  and  the  New 
York  Time's  James  Reston. 

Nlebuhr  was  active  In  politics,  as  a  mem- 
ber first  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  then  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Uberal  Party  in  New 
York. 

He  was  an  officer  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  and  active  In  numerous  com- 
mittees established  to  deal  with  specific  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  matters.  He  was 
a  firm  interventionist  in  the  years  before 
United  States  entry  Into  World  War  II.  He 
was  equally  firm  In  opposing  Communist 
goals  after  the  war,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  against  harassing  American  Commu- 
nists. 

Nlebuhr  had  been  associated  with  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  since  1928. 

His  highest  earned  academic  de^«e  was 
master  of  arU,  which  he  received  from  Yale 
In  1916,  but  he  a^lected  18  honorary  doc- 
torates. Including  a  doctor  of  divinity  from 
Oxford. 

In  struggle  for  the  good,  institutional 
change  Is  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  a 
change  of  heart,  Nlebuhr  suggested.  He  de- 
cried clergymen  who  offered  salvation  on 
what  he  oonaldered  slmi^istlc  terms. 

Billy  Graham,  the  evangelist  and  the  Rev. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  the  expositor  trf  "the 
power  of  positive  thinking"  were  among  the 
clergymen  Nlebuhr  contradicted.  Their 
"wholly  Individual  conceptions  of  sin,"  he 
said,  were  "almost  completely  Irrelevant"  to 
the  collective  problems  of  the  nuclear  age. 

Nlebuhr  objected  eapecialiy  to  the  notion 
that  religious  conveiBlon  could  cure  race 
prejudice,  economic  inJusUce  or  political 
chicanery.  The  remedy,  he  believed,  lay  in 
societal  changes  spurred  by  Christian  real- 
ism. In  this  sense,  man  could  be  an  agent 
In  history  by  coming  to  terms  with  it  and 
working  to  alter  his  envlroninent. 

He  was  bom  June  21,  1882,  In  Wright  City. 
Mo.,  the  son  of  GusUv  and  Lydla  Nlebuhr. 
His  father  was  pastor  of  the  Kvangelloal 
Synod  Church,  a  German  Lutheran  Con- 
gregation, in  that  farm  community  At  the 
age  of  10  Reinhold  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  minister  because,  as  he  told  his 
father,  "you're  the  most  interesting  man  in 
town." 

Prom  high  school  Reinhold  went  with  hts 
brother  Richard  to  Etmhurst  C<dlege  in  nil- 
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nols  and  then  to  Eden  Theological  Seminary 
near  St.  Louis.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1913,  Reinhold  was  asked  to  take  his  pul- 
pit In  Lincoln,  HI.  He  declined  in  order  to 
enter  Yale  Divinity  SiAool. 

Upon  his  ordination  by  the  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America,  he  was  sent  to  his 
first  and  only  pastorate,  the  Bethel  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Detroit. 

AU  during  the  1930s  Nlebuhr  was  reas- 
sessing his  ethical,  social  and  political  be- 
liefs. He  had  never  been  a  thorough-going 
Marxist,  an  advocate  of  class  struggle  and 
revolution;  and  now  he  turned  from  social- 
ism. He  was  never  a  Communist;  indeed,  he 
was  a  vigorous  critic  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  "brutality"  of  its  economic  system. 

Nlebuhr's  dispute  with  socialism,  and  his 
ultimate  break  with  It,  was  on  religious  and 
ethical  grounds,  and  later  on  realistic 
grounds. 

Although  Nlebuhr  recanted  his  socialism, 
he  did  not  lessen  his  Interest  in  social 
change.  Instead,  he  saw  It  in  a  different 
light — as  a  continuous  adj\iatment  of  ten- 
sions between  power  groups  In  society.  Nor 
did  he  diminish  his  concern  for  the  plight 
of  minorities  and  the  rights  of  labor.  Their 
cause,  he  contended,  was  part  of  a  grander 
social  adjustment  within  the  general  frame- 
work of  American  capitalism. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  NATION- 
ALIZATION OF  JUSTICE  ANOTHER 
STEP  IN  THE  NEW  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
National  Conference  on  the  Judiciary 
meeting  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  was  unique 
In  many  respects.  First,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  Executive,  ap- 
peared on  the  same  platform  with  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting the  judicial  branch,  and  ad- 
dressed not  only  Federal  judges  but  also 
State  court  judges,  administrators,  and 
State  ofl^cials  such  as  attorneys  general 
and  State  administrators  who  handle 
the  grants  from  the  Federal  Law  Eln- 
forcement  Assistance  Administration. 

The  Federal  conference,  chaired  by 
retired  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark,  chlded  the  State  judges  about 
heavy  dockets  and  judicial  delays  with- 
out at  anytime  confessing  that  many  of 
the  problems  f  ticing  the  State  courts  are 
a  direct  result  of  oflQclous  intermeddling 
and  quaslappellate  usurpation  by  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

But  more  important  was  the  prc^xjsal 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  Warren  Earl 
Burger,  to  "bring  into  being  some  kind 
of  national  clearinghouse  or  center  to 
serve  all  the  States  and  to  cooperate  with 
all  of  the  agencies  seeking  to  improve 
justice  at  every  level."  The  Chief  Justice 
concluded  by  offering  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  his  office  and  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  the 
State  judges. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  growing 
threat  from  a  national  police  force.  Now 
Americans  find  they  face  the  real  threat 
of  a  national  judicial  system.  And  this 
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momentous  occasion  was  not  spon- 
taneous. It  follows  the  pattern  of  uni- 
form laws  and  uniform  decisions  through 
eroding  State  laws  and  courts  which  has 
long  been  the  goal  of  such  tax-free  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  College  Trial  of 
Judges,  the  American  Judicature  Society, 
the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration, 
the  Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges,  the 
Appellate  Judges  Conference,  toe  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  and  the  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices. 

Apparently  President  Nixon's  appear- 
ance was  in  support  of  one  facet  of  his 
revenue-sharing  program.  The  State 
judges  and  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, for  toeir  cooperation  in  surrender- 
ing the  independence,  powers,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  their  offices,  are  to  be  re- 
warded with  grants  of  taxpayers'  money 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration — presently  headed  by 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  former  Director  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Otoer  rewards  for  going 
along  with  toe  new  Federal  court  na- 
tionalization plan  come  from  toe  Ameri- 
can bar  endowment  and  otoer  tax-free 
foundations. 

Time  was  when  any  respectable  judge 
regarded  offers  of  financial  reward  or 
outside  assistance  as  a  fiagrant  infringe- 
ment upon  toe  fearless  independence  of 
his  court  and  as  casting  a  reflection  on 
fair  and  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Times  have  certainly  changed.  But 
so  has  toe  tenor  of  court  rulings  and 
decisions.  And  this  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram for  toe  judiciary  will  not  result  in 
Federal  takeover  of  our  courts?  Chief 
Justice  Burger  said,  "By  bearing  in  mind 
my  own  conception  of  federalism,  I  will 
participate  on^  when  asked  to  do  so." 

Our  past  experiences  with  Federal 
grants  to  State  schools  and  Federal 
fimds  to  State  welfare  agencies  should 
by  now  prove  that  any  State  agency  that 
accepts  Federal  funds  becomes  a  Federal 
agency  oontroUed  by  Federal  guidelines, 
rules,  redtape,  and  regulations.  More  so. 
Federal  fund  recipients  become  subject 
to  class  action  suits  which  end  up  in  toe 
Supreme  Court  of  toe  United  States  ask- 
ing for  toe  ultimate  decision.  This  may 
well  be  what  toe  Chief  Justice  means 
when  he  says  he  will  participate  "only 
when  asked  to  do  so." 

To  some  this  represents  the  ultimate 
in  upgrading  law  enforcement — efficiency 
by  centralized  cmtrol— equalizing  justice 
by  uniformity  of  law  and  application. 

I  include  toe  text  of  toe  speeches  by 
toe  President  of  toe  United  States  and 
toe  Chief  Justice  of  toe  Supreme  Court, 
as  reported  in  toe  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  for  May  1971,  and  a  list 
of  the  American  Bar  endowment  grants 
from  toe  same  publicatian  and  selected 
items  from  the  Judicature  magazine  In 
toe  Rbcori)  at  this  point: 
Rktokjcing  tbx  ADMnnsraATiON  or  Jusnac 
(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
The  purpoM  of  the  Nattonal  Conference 
on  the  Judiciary  la  "to  improve  the  prooeas 
o(f  justice".  We  all  know  how  urgent  the  need 
is  for  that  Improvonent  at  both  the  state 
and  federal  level.  Xntermlnable  delayB  In  civil 
cases;  unconscionable  delays  In  arUnlnal 
cases;  inconsistent  and  unfair  ball  Impoal- 
tlons;  a  steadily  growing  backlog  cC  work  that 
threatens  to  make  the  delays  worse  tomor- 
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row  than  they  are  today.  All  this  concerns 
everyone  who  wants  to  see  Justice  done. 

Overcrowded  penal  institutions;  unremit- 
ting pressure  on  Judges  and  proeecutors  to 
process  cases  by  plea  bargaining,  without  the 
safeguards  recently  set  forth  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association;  the  clogging  of  court 
calendars  with  Inappropriate  or  relatively  un- 
important matters.  All  this  sends  everyone 
In  the  system  of  Justice  home  at  night  feel- 
ing as  If  they  have  been  trying  to  brush  back 
a  fiood  with  a  broom. 

Many  hardworking,  dedicated  Judges,  law- 
yers, penologists  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  coming  to  this  conclusion:  A  system 
of  criminal  justice  that  can  guarantee  nei- 
ther a  speedy  trial  nor  a  safe  community 
cannot  excuse  Its  failure  by  pointing  to  an 
elaborate  system  of  safeguards  for  the  ac- 
cused. Justice  dictates  not  only  that  the  in- 
nocent man  go  free,  but  that  the  guilty  be 
punished  for  his  crimes. 

When  the  average  citizen  comes  into  court 
as  a  party  or  a  witness,  and  he  sees  that  court 
bogged  down  and  unable  to  function  effec- 
tively, he  wonders  how  this  was  permitted  to 
happen.  Who  Is  to  blame?  Members  of  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar  are  not  alone  responsible 
for  the  congestion  of  Justice.  The  nation  has 
turned  increasingly  to  the  courts  to  cure 
deep-seated  Ills  of  our  society,  and  the  courts 
have  responded.  As  a  result,  they  have  bur- 
dens unknown  to  the  legal  system  a  genera- 
tion ago.  In  addition,  the  courts  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  rise  In  crime — almost  150 
per  cent  higher  In  one  decade,  an  explosion 
unparalleled  in  our  history. 

And  now  we  see  the  courts  being  turned  to. 
as  they  should  be,  to  enter  still  more  fields — 
from  offenses  against  the  environment  to 
new  facets  of  consumer  protection  and  a 
fresh  concern  for  small  claimants.  We  know, 
too.  that  the  court  system  has  added  to  Its 
own  workloEul  by  enlarging  the  rights  of  the 
accused,  providing  more  counsel  in  order  to 
protect  basic  liberties. 

Our  co\irt«  are  overloaded  for  the  best  of 
reasons:  because  our  society  found  the 
coiorts  willing — and  partially  able — to  assume 
the  burden  of  its  gravest  problems.  Through- 
out a  tumultuous  generation,  our  system  of 
Justice  has  helped  America  Improve  herself: 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  now  for  America  to 
help  the  courts  Improve  our  system  of 
Justice. 

But  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  calling  for 
more  Judges,  more  police,  more  lawyers  op- 
erating In  the  same  system,  we  will  produce 
more  backlogs,  more  delays,  more  litigation, 
more  Jails  and  more  criminals.  "More  of  the 
same"  Is  not  the  answer.  What  Is  needed  now 
Is  genuine  reform — the  kind  of  change  that 
requires  imagination  and  daring,  that  de- 
mands a  focus  on  ultimate  goals. 

"SPETDY     miAL"     IS     NOT     AN     IMl»OSSTBl.E     GOAL 

The  ultimate  goal  of  changing  the  process 
of  Justice  is  not  to  put  more  people  In  Jail 
or  merely  to  provide  a  faster  flow  of  litiga- 
tion, it  Is  to  resolve  conflict  speedily  but 
fairly,  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  crime  and 
violence,  to  reinstill  a  respect  for  law  in  all 
our  people. 

The  watchword  of  my  own  administration 
has  been  reform.  As  we  have  undertaken  it  in 
many  fields,  this  is  what  we  have  found.  "Re- 
form" as  an  abstraction  Is  something  that 
everybody  Is  for.  but  reform  as  a  specific  la 
something  that  a  lot  of  people  are  against. 

A  good  example  of  this  can  be  found  In  the 
law.  Everyone  is  for  a  "speedy  trial"  as  a  con- 
stitutional principle,  but  there  Is  a  good  deal 
of  resistance  to  a  speedy  trial  In  practice 
The  founders  of  this  nation  wrote  these 
words  into  the  Bill  ot  RlghU:  "the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial".  The  word  "speedy"  was  nowhere  modi- 
fied or  watered  down.  We  have  to  assume 
they  meant  exactly  what  they  said — a  speedy 
trial. 

It  Is  not  an  impossible  goal.  In  criminal 
cases  In  Oreat  Britain  today,  most  accused 
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persona  are  brought  to  trial  within  sixty 
days  after  arrest.  Moet  appeals  are  decided 
within  three  months  after  they  are  filed.  But 
here  In  the  United  States,  this  Is  what  we 
see:  In  case  after  case,  the  delay  between 
arrest  and  trial  is  far  too  long.  In  New  Tork 
and  Philadelphia  the  delay  la  over  five 
months;  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  over  six 
months;  in  Chicago,  an  accused  man  waits 
six  to  nine  months  before  his  case  comes  up. 

In  case  after  case,  the  appeal  process  is  mis- 
used— ^to  obstruct  rather  than  advance  the 
cause  of  Justice.  Throughout  the  state  sys- 
tems, the  average  time  It  takes  to  process  an 
appeal  is  estimated  to  be  as  long  as  eighteen 
months.  The  greater  the  delay  in  commenc- 
ing a  trial,  or  retrial  resulting  from  an  ap- 
peal, the  greater  the  likelihood  that  witnesses 
will  be  unavailable  and  other  evidence  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  and  present.  This  means 
the  failure  of  the  process  of  Justice. 

The  law's  delay  creates  bail  problems,  as 
well  as  overcrowded  Jails;  it  forces  Judges  to 
accept  pleas  of  guilty  to  lesser  offenses  Just  to 
process  the  caseload — to  "give  away  the 
courthouse  for  the  sake  of  the  calendar". 
Without  proper  safeguards,  this  can  turn  a 
court  of  Justice  Into  a  mill  of  injustice. 

In  his  perceptive  message  on  the  State  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary — 1970.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  makes  the  point  that  speedier  trials 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  crime  I  am  certain 
that  this  holds  true  in  the  courts  of  all  Juris- 
dictions. 

Justice  delayed  is  not  only  Justice  denied— 
it  is  also  Justice  circumvented.  Justice 
mocked  and  the  system  of  Justice  under- 
mined. 

SEVERAL       STEPS       CAN        BE       TAKEN       TO       BREAK 
THE      LOCJAM 

What  can  be  done  to  break  the  logjam 
of  Justice  today,  to  ensure  the  right  to  a 
speedy  trial  and  to  enhance  respect  for  law? 
We  have  to  find  ways  to  clear  the  courts  of 
the  endless  stream  of  "victimless  crimes"  that 
get  in  the  way  of  serious  consideration  of  se- 
rious crimes.  There  are  more  Important  mat- 
ters for  highly  skilled  Judges  and  prosecu- 
tors than  minor  traffic  offenses,  loitering  and 
drunkenness. 

We  should  open  our  eyes — as  the  medical 
profession  is  doing — to  the  use  of  parapro- 
feasionals  In  the  law.  Working  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  attorneys,  "para- 
Judges"  could  deal  with  many  of  the  essen- 
tially administrative  matters  of  the  law.  free- 
ing the  Judge  to  do  what  only  he  can  do:  to 
Judge.  The  development  of  the  new  office  of 
magistrates  in  the  federal  system  Is  a  step 
m  the  right  direction.  In  addition,  we  should 
take  advantage  of  many  technical  advances, 
such  as  electronic  information  retrieval,  to 
ex]>edite  the  result  in  both  new  and  tradi- 
tional areas  of  the  law. 

But  new  efficiencies  alone.  Important  as 
they  are,  are  not  enough  to  relnstlll  respect 
In  our  system  of  Justice.  A  courtroom  must 
be  a  place  where  a  fair  balance  must  be 
struck  between  the  rights  of  society  and  the 
rights  of  the  Individual. 

We  &X1  know  how  the  drama  of  a  court- 
room often  lends  Itself  to  exploitation,  and. 
whether  It  Is  deliberate  or  inadvertent,  such 
exploitation  is  something  we  must  all  bo 
alert  to  prevent.  All  too  often,  the  right  of 
the  accused  to  a  fair  trial  Is  eroded  by  prej- 
udicial publicity.  We  must  never  forget  that 
a  prinfiary  purpose  underlying  the  defend- 
ant's right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  Is  to 
prevent  Star  Chamber  proceedings,  and  not 
to  put  on  an  exciting  show  or  to  satisfy  pub- 
lic curiosity  at  the  expense  of  the  defendant. 

In  this  regard.  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
Chief  Jiistice's  view  that  the  filming  of 
Judicial  proceedings,  or  the  Introduction  cf 
live  television  to  the  courtroom,  would  be  a 
mistake.  The  solemn  business  of  Justice  can- 
not be  subject  to  the  command  of  'Lights, 
camera,  action". 

The  white  light  of  publicity  can  be  a  cruel 
glare,  often  damaging  to  the  Innocent  by- 
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stander  thrust  Into  It,  and  doubly  damag- 
ing to  the  Innocent  victims  of  violence.  Here 
again  a  balance  must  be  struck.  The  right  of 
a  free  press  must  be  weighed  carefully 
against  an  individual's  right  to  privacy. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot.  Society  must  be  protected  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  coiun*  by  publicity 
seekers.  Neither  the  rights  of  society  nor  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  are  being  protected 
when  a  court  tolerates  anyone's  abuse  of  the 
Judicial  process.  When  a  court  becomes  a 
stage  or  the  center  ring  of  a  circus,  It  ceases 
to  be  a  court.  The  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  grateful  to  those  Judges  who  Insist 
on  order  in  their  courts  and  who  will  not  be 
bullied  or  stampeded  by  those  who  hold  in 
contempt  all  this  nation's  Judicial  system 
stands  for. 

The  reasons  for  safeguarding  the  dignity 
of  the  courtroom  and  clearing  away  the  tm- 
derbrush  that  delays  the  process  of  Justice 
go  far  beyond  questions  of  taste  and  tradi- 
tion. They  go  to  the  central  Issue  confront- 
ing American  Justice  today. 

How  can  we  answer  the  need  for  more,  and 
more  effective  access  to  the  courts  for  the 
resolution  of  large  and  small  controversies, 
and  the  protection  of  Individual  and  com- 
munity Interests?  The  right  to  representa- 
tion by  counsel  and  the  prompt  disposition 
of  cases — advocacy  and  adjudication — are 
fundamental  rights  that  must  be  assured  to 
all  our  citizens. 

In  a  society  that  cherishes  change;  In  a 
society  that  enshrines  diversity  in  Its  consti- 
tution; in  a  system  of  Justice  that  pits  one 
adversary  against  another  to  find  the  truth- 
there  will  always  be  conflict  Taken  to  the 
street,  conflict  is  a  destructive  force;  taken 
to  the  courts,  conflict  can  be  a  creative  force. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  certain  that 
civil  conflict  Is  resolved  In  the  peaceful  arena 
of  the  courtroom  and  that  criminal  charges 
lead  to  Justice  for  both  the  accused  and  the 
community?  The  charge  to  all  of  us  Is  clear. 

We  must  make  It  possible  for  Judges  to 
spend  more  time  Judging,  by  giving  them 
professional  help  for  administrative  tasks. 
We  must  change  the  criminal  court  system, 
and  provide  the  manpower— In  terms  of 
court  staffs,  prosecutors  and  defense  coun- 
sel— to  bring  about  speedier  trials  and  ap- 
peals. 

We  must  ensure  the  fundamental  clvU 
right  of  every  American — the  right  to  be 
secure  In  his  home  and  on  the  streets.  We 
must  make  it  possible  for  the  civil  litigant 
to  get  a  hearing  on  his  case  In  the  same  year 
he  flies  It. 

We  mtist  make  It  p>06slble  for  each  com- 
munity to  train  its  police  to  carry  out  their 
duties,  using  the  most  modern  methods  of 
detection  and  crime  prevention.  We  must 
make  it  possible  for  the  convicted  criminal 
to  receive  constructive  training  while  in 
conflnement.  Instead  of  what  he  receives 
now — an   advanced   ocmrse   in  crime. 

The  time  has  come  to  repudiate  once  and 
for  all  the  Idea  that  prisons  are  warehouses 
for  human  rubbish;  our  correctional  systems 
must  be  changed  to  make  them  places  that 
will  correct  and  educate.  And,  of  special  con- 
cern to  this  conference,  we  must  strengthen 
the  state  court  systems  to  enable  them  to 
fulflll  their  historic  role  as  the  tribunals  of 
Justice  nearest  and  moet  responsive  to  the 
people. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  treating 
the  process  of  Justice  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  In  the  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Admlnstratlon  will  be  enabled  to  vigorously 
exp>and  its  aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Close  to  one  half  billion  dollars  a 
year  will  now  go  to  strengthen  local  efforts 
to  reform  court  procedures,  p>olice  methods 
and  correctional  action  and  other  related 
needs.  In  my  new  special  revenue  sharing 
proposal,  law  eiLforcement  receives  Increased 
attention  and  greater  funding,  and  in  a  way 
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that  permits  states  and  localities  to  deter- 
mine their  own  priorities. 

The  District  of  OolumWa,  the  only  Amer- 
ican dty  imder  direct  federal  Btq>erTlslon. 
now  has  legislation  and  funding  which  re- 
organizes Its  court  system,  provides  enough 
Judges  to  bring  accused  penons  to  trial 
promptly  and  protects  the  pubUc  against 
habitual  offenders.  We  hope  that  this  new 
reform  legislation  may  serve  as  an  example  to 
other  communities. 

And  I  endorse  the  concept  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  Chief  Justice  Burger:  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Center  for  State  Courts. 
This  will  make  It  possible  for  state  courts  to 
conduct  research  Into  problems  of  procedure, 
administration  and  training  for  state  and 
local  Judges  and  their  administrative  per- 
sonneL  It  oould  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
the  exchange  of  Information  about  state 
court  problems  and  reforms.  A  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  along  these  lines  already  exists 
for  the  federal  court  system  and  has  proved 
Its  worth;  the  time  is  overdue  for  state  courts 
to  have  such  a  facility  available.  I  will  look 
to  the  conferees  In  Williamsburg  to  assist 
In  making  recommendations  to  how  best  to 
create  such  a  center,  and  what  will  be  needed 
for  Its  Initial  funding. 

The  executive  branch  will  continue  to  help 
In  every  way,  but  the  primary  Impetus  for 
reforming  and  improving  the  Judicial  process 
should  come  from  within  the  system  Itself. 
The  presence  of  the  conferees  at  the  National 
Conference  on  the  Judiciary  Is  evidence  of 
their  deep  concern;  my  presence  at  the  con- 
ference bears  witness  to  the  concern  of  all 
the  American  people,  regardless  of  party,  oc- 
cupation, race  or  economic  condition,  for 
the  overhaul  of  a  system  of  Justice  that  has 
been  neglected  too  long. 

There  is  a  remark  of  Justice  Holmes,  not 
very  well  known,  that  reveals  an  insight  It 
would  bo  well  for  us  to  have  today.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  told  of  the  day  that  he  drove 
Justice  Holmes  to  a  Supreme  Court  session 
In  a  horsedrawn  carriage.  As  he  dropped  the 
Justice  off  In  front  of  the  Capitol.  Learned 
Hand  said,  "Well,  sir,  good-bye.  Do  Justlcel" 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  turned  and  said,  moet 
severely,  "That  is  not  my  Job.  My  Job  Is  to 
play  the  game  according  to  the  rules." 

The  point  of  that  remark,  and  the  reason 
that  Learned  Hand  repeated  it  after  he  had 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  respect  In  our  pro- 
fession, was  this:  Every  Judge,  every  at- 
torney, every  policeman  viranta  to  "do  Jus- 
tice". But  the  only  way  that  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  only  way  Justice  can  truly  be 
done  In  any  society.  Is  for  each  member  of 
that  society  to  subject  himself  to  the  rule 
of  law — neither  to  set  himself  above  the  law 
In  the  name  of  Justice,  nor  outside  the  law 
In  the  name  of  Justice. 

We  shall  become  a  genuinely  Just  society 
only  by  "playing  the  game  according  to  the 
rules",  and  when  the  rules  become  outdated 
or  are  shown  to  be  unfair,  by  lawfully  and 
peaceably  changing  those  rules. 

The  genius  of  oiu-  system,  the  life  force 
of  the  American  Way,  Is  ovu'  ability  to  hold 
fast  to  the  rules  that  we  know  to  be  right 
and  to  change  the  rules  that  we  see  to  be 
wrong.  In  that  regard,  we  would  all  do  well 
to  remember  our  constitutional  roles:  for 
the  legislatures,  to  set  forth  the  rules;  for 
the  Judiciary,  to  Interpret  them;  for  the  ex- 
ecutive, to  carry  them  out. 

The  American  Revolution  did  not  end  two 
centuries  ago;  It  Is  a  living  process.  It  must 
constantly  be  re-examined  and  reformed. 
At  one  and  the  same  time,  It  Is  as  unchang- 
ing as  the  spirit  of  Laws  and  as  changing  as 
the  needs  of  our  people.  We  live  In  a  time 
when  headlines  are  made  by  those  few  who 
want  to  tear  down  our  institutions,  by 
those  who  say  they  defy  the  law.  But  we  also 
live  in  a  time  when  history  Is  made  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  reform  and  rebuild  our 
institutions — and  that  can  only  be  accom- 
plishe<l  by  those  who  respect  the  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DEFERaED  Maintknancx 
(By  Warren  E.  Burger) 
The  National  Conference  on  the  Judiciary 
U  unique  In  the  respect  that  it  brings  to- 
gether  a  cross-section  of  state  and  federal 
Judges,  of  state  and  federal  law  enforcemmt 
authorities  and  of  others  seeking  to  avert 
an  Impending  crisis  in  the  courts. 

The  only  counterpart  to  the  conference  in 
the  past  century  was  the  Attorney  General's 
Conference  on  Court  Congestion  and  Delay 
convened  by  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  Fifty 
years  before  that.  Roecoe  Pound  bad  warned 
the  legal  profession  In  the  strongest  terms 
that  we  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  crisis. 
Periodically  we  respond  and  experience  some 
relief,  but  we  are  soon  overwhelmed  by  a  new 
tide  of  problems. 

Today  the  American  system  of  criminal 
Justice  in  every  phase — the  police  function, 
the  prosecution  and  defense,  the  courts  and 
the  correctional  machinery — Is  suffering  from 
a  severe  case  of  deferred  maintenance.  By 
and  large,  this  Is  true  at  the  state,  local  and 
federal  levels.  The  failure  of  our  machinery 
Is  now  a  matter  of  conunon  knowledge,  fully 
documented  by  Innumerable  studies  ajvX 
surveys. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  deferred  main- 
tenance we  see,  first,  that  the  perpetrators 
of  moet  criminal  acts  are  not  detected,  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  trial;  second,  those 
who  are  apprehended,  arrested  and  charged 
are  not  tried  promptly  because  we  allow 
unconscionable  delays  that  pervert  both  the 
right  of  the  defendant  and  the  public  to  a 
speedy  trial  of  every  criminal  charge;  and 
third,  the  convicted  persons  are  not  punished 
promprtly  after  conviction  because  of  delay  In 
the  appellate  procees.  Plnally.  even  after  the 
end  of  litigation,  those  who  are  sentenced 
to  confinement  are  not  corrected  or  rehabili- 
tated, Eind  the  majority  of  them  return  to 
commit  new  crimes.  The  primary  responsi- 
bility of  judges,  of  course.  Is  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Judicial  machinery,  but  this  does 
not  mean  we  can  Ignore  the  poiloe  function 
or  the  Bhort-comlngs  of  the  correctional 
systems. 

At  each  of  these  three  stages — the  enforce- 
ment, the  trial,  the  correction — the  deferred 
maintenance  became  apparent  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  forced  to  carry  too  heavy  a  load. 
This  Is  the  thing  that  happens  to  any  ma- 
chinery, whether  It  Is  an  industrial  plant, 
an  automobile  or  a  dishwasher.  It  can  be 
no  comfort  to  us  that  this  deferred  mainte- 
nance crisis  Is  shared  by  others;  by  cities 
and  in  housing.  In  the  field  of  medical  care. 
In  environmental  protection,  and  many  other 
fields.  All  of  these  problems  are  Important, 
but  the  administration  of  justice  is  the  ad- 
hesive— the  very  glue — that  keeps  the  parts 
of  an  organized  society  from  flying  apart. 
Man  can  tolerate  many  shortcomings  of  his 
existence,  but  history  teaches  us  that  great 
societies  have  floundered  for  want  of  «m  ade- 
quate system  of  justice,  any  by  that  I  mean 
Justice  in  Its  l>roadest  sense. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  civil  Justice — ^the 
resolution  of  cases  between  private  citlaens 
or  between  citizens  and  government.  This, 
unhappily,  is  becoming  the  stepchild  of  the 
law,  as  criminal  Justice  once  was.  Most  peo- 
ple with  civil  claims,  including  those  In  the 
middle  economic  echelons,  who  cannot  af- 
ford the  heavy  costs  of  litigation  and  who 
cannot  qualify  for  public  or  government- 
subsidized  legal  assistance,  are  forced  to 
stand  by  in  frustration  and  often  in  want, 
while  they  watch  the  passage  of  time  eat  up 
the  value  of  their  case.  The  public  has  been 
quiet  and  patient,  sensing  on  the  one  hand 
the  need  to  Improve  the  quality  of  criminal 
justice  but  also  experiencing  frustration  at 
the  Inability  to  vindicate  private  claims  and 
rights. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where 
this  quiet  and  patient  segment  of  Americans 
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will  totally  lose  patience  with  the  cumber- 
some system  that  makes  people  wait  two, 
three,  four  or  more  years  to  dl8pK>Be  of  an  or- 
dinary civil  claim  while  they  witness  flagrant 
defiance  of  law  by  a  growing  number  of  law 
breakers  who  Jeopardize  cities  and  towns 
and  life  and  property  of  law-abiding  peo- 
ple, and  monopolize  the  courts  In  the  proc- 
ess. The  courts  must  be  enabled  to  take  care 
of  both  civil  and  criminal  litigants  without 
prejudice  or  neglect  of  either. 

That  Is  the  reason  for  the  convening  of 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Judiciary. 

KKw  onxcnoNs  fob  the  adminibtration 
or jusncK 

The  question  now  Is:  What  will  happen 
as  a  result  of  the  National  Conference  on 
the  Judiciary?  What  will  each  of  us  do  when 
we  return  to  our  dally  tasks?  Let  me  sug- 
gest some  of  the  problem  areas,  and  then 
let  me  venture  some  thoughts  on  what  we 
might  try  to  do  about  them. 

lliere  are  many  areas  that  we  should  study 
and  consider  and.  Indeed,  that  we  must  con- 
sider, but  if  we  try  too  much  at  once  we  may 
fall  in  all  our  endeavors.  I  am  thinking,  for 
example,  of  substantive  problems  which  cry 
out  for  re -examination,  Including  the  han- 
dling of  personal  Injury  claims,  which  espe- 
cially clog  the  state  courts;  t^e  need  to  ask 
questions  about  other  areas  of  jurisdiction, 
such  as  receiverships  of  Insolvent  Aebton, 
the  ad(^>tlon  of  children,  land  title  registra- 
tion in  some  states,  and  possibly  even  such 
things  as  divorce  Jurisdiction  and  child  cus- 
tody matbers.  We  need  a  comprehensive  re- 
examinaitlon  of  the  whole  basis  of  Jurisdic- 
tion in  order  to  eliminate  wherever  possible 
all  matters  which  may  be  better  adminis- 
tered by  others  so  as  to  restore  the  oo\irt8  to 
their  basic  function  of  dealing  wlt^  cases  and 
controversies. 

Wo  can  see  In  the  development  of  common 
law  Institutions  many  examples  of  changing 
Jurisdiction  and  evolution  of  new  remedies. 
I  suggest  no  specific  changes,  but  I  tnist  It 
win  not  be  regarded  as  subversive  to  suggest 
the  need  for  study  and  thought  on  these 
problems,  remembering  that  subjects  once 
committed  to  the  courts  are  not  the  province 
of  the  other  governmental  bodies.  The  com- 
mon law  tradition  teaches  that  rights  and 
remedies  are  never  fixed  or  static  but  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  change.  For  example,  work- 
ing men  when  they  were  injured  in  their 
work  once  had  either  no  rights  at  all  or  com- 
mon law  rights  based  on  negligenoe.  The  de- 
ficiencies of  the  oocnmon  law  remedies  In- 
spired lawyers  to  flind  other  and  better  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  claims  of  injured  work- 
men, and  I  think  no  one  would  seriously 
consider  turning  the  clock  back  to  the  old 
ways.  A  large  area  of  regulatory  activity  was 
once  imposed  on  courts,  but  for  the  larger 
part  of  this  century  that  has  been  rested  In 
a  wide  array  of  administrative  and  regula- 
tory bodies  with  limited  Judicial  review. 

All  of  us  share  and  are  the  beneflclartee 
of  the  great  common  law  tradition  that  un- 
derglrds  American  Jurisprudence  and  virtual- 
ly all  aspects  of  our  procedure,  both  state 
and  federal.  As  lawyers  and  Judges  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  great  tradition  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  even  have  a  pardonaUe  pride 
in  the  Improvements  and  developments  that 
American  lawyers  and  Judges  have  added 
to  It.  We  do  not  disparage  or  undermine  the 
common  law  when  we  consider  change.  In- 
deed, change  Is  the  very  essence — the  very 
heart — of  the  common  law  concept  that 
springs  from  England  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed In  all  Brngliah-speaklng  countries  the 
world  over. 

PBIORrrY    SHOULD    BE    CrVEN    TO    METHOOS    AND 
MACHINERY 

The  challenges  to  oxxr  systems  of  Justice 
are  colossal  and  Inunedlate,  and  we  must 
assign  priorities.  I  would  begin  by  giving 
priority  to  methods  and  machinery,  to  pro- 
cedure and  techniques,  to  management  and 
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admlnlatxatlon  of  Judicial  resoiirces  even 
over  the  much-needed  re-examlnatlon  of 
oubetantlve  legal  Institutions  that  are  out  of 
date.  That  re-ezamlnatlon  Is  Important,  but 
It  Is  Inevitably  a  long-range  undertaking, 
and  It  can  wait. 

I  have  said  before,  but  I  hope  It  will  bear 
repeating,  that  with  reference  to  methods 
and  procedure  we  may  be  carrying  continuity 
and  tradition  too  far  when  we  see  that  John 
Adams,  Hamilton  or  B\irr,  Jefferson  or  Mar- 
shall, reincarnated,  could  step  into  any 
court  today  and,  after  a  minimni  briefing 
on  procedure  and  updating  In  certain  areas 
of  law,  try  a  case  with  the  best  of  today's 
lawyers.  Those  great  eighteenth  century 
lawyers  wo\ild  neod  no  more  than  a  hurried 
briefing  and  a  Brooks'  Brothers  tsvdt.  They 
would  not  even  need  a  haircut,  given  the 
styles  of  our  day. 

This  Is  not  necessarily  bad,  and  I  propose 
nothing  specific  on  how  we  should  chang« 
our  methods  of  resolving  conflicts  In  the 
courtroom,  but  I  do  know  this — and  so  does 
anyone  who  has  read  legal  history  and  read 
the  newspapers  In  recent  years — that  John 
Adams  and  his  reincarnated  colleagues  would 
be  shocked  and  bewildered  at  some  of  the 
antics  and  spectacles  witnessed  today  In  the 
courtrooms  of  America.  They  would  be  as 
shocked  and  baffled,  as  are  a  vast  number  of 
contemporary  Americans  and  friends  of 
America  all  over  the  world.  They  would  not 
be  able  to  understand  why  so  many  caoes 
take  weeks  or  months  to  try.  No  one  could 
explain  why  the  jury  selection  process,  for 
example,  should  itself  become  a  major  piece 
of  litigation  consvunlng  days  or  weeks.  Few 
people  can  understand  it.  and  the  public  Is 
beginning  to  ask  some  searching  questions 
on  the  subject. 

STATS-rXDSKAL   JtTDlCIAI,   COtJNCII-8    WOTTU> 
KASX    TENSIONS 

I  need  not  burden  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  tension  and  the  strains  existing  between 
the  state  and  federal  courts  in  recent  years. 
Because  of  the  existence  of  those  problems 
and  the  reasons  underlying  them.  I  urged 
in  August  of  1970  at  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Annual  Meeting  in  St.  Louis,  that  the 
chief  justice  of  each  state  take  the  initiative 
to  create  an  Informal  ad  hoc  state-federal 
Judicial  council  in  each  state.  The  purpose, 
of  course,  was  to  have  these  judges  meet  to- 
gether informally  to  develop  co-operation  to 
reduce  the  tensions  that  have  existed  In 
recent  years.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised, 
even  astonished,  at  the  speed  with  which  the 
chief  Justices  responded,  for  I  am  now  in- 
formed that  such  councils  are  in  actual  oper- 
ation in  thirty-three  states.  Many  of  these 
councils  have  been  created  by  formal  order 
of  the  state  supreme  court.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  once  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation were  opened,  these  state  and  federal 
Judges  found  other  areas  of  fruitful  co- 
operation and  exchange  of  ideas.  I  regard 
this  development  of  such  Importance  that 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Conference  of  State  Chief  Justices  and  to 
Chief  Justice  Calvert  of  Texas,  its  obair- 
man. 

In  iirging  co-operation  between  the  state 
and  federal  judges,  and  in  urging  the  state 
judges  to  call  upon  the  state  bar  associations 
and  on  the  American  Bar  Association,  I  have 
no  thought  whatever  that  all  stat«  court  sys- 
tems or  all  judges  be  cast  In  one  mold.  Far 
from  this,  I  have  an  abiding  conviction  that 
the  strength  of  our  entire  system  in  this 
country  and  the  essence  of  true  federalism  lie 
in  diversity  among  the  states.  It  will  not  Im- 
pair this  diversity,  however,  to  work  together 
to  develop  eiTectlve  postconviction  remedies 
for  example,  or  common  standards  of  judicial 
administration,  common  standards  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  for  lawyers  and,  indeed,  for 
judges,  or  the  Improvement  In  the  method 
of  selection,  the  tenure  and  compensation  of 
judges. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  diversity  that  has  existed  In  our  sys- 
tem and  the  innovativeness  of  state  Judges 
account  for  many  of  the  great  Improvements 
that  the  federal  system  has  adopted  from  the 
states.  One  of  the  most  crucial  is  in  the  de- 
veloping area  of  using  trained  court  adminis- 
trators or  executives  In  the  administration  of 
the  courts.  The  states  have  been  a  whole  gen- 
eration ahead  of  the  federal  system  In  this 
matter.  When  we  sought  to  create  the  Insti- 
tute of  Court  Management  in  1069,  the  first 
step  was  to  call  on  state  court  administrators 
for  guidance  and  advice. 

We  should  never  forget  that  under  our  fed- 
eral system,  the  basic  structure  of  the  courts 
of  this  country  contemplated  that  state 
courts  would  deal  with  local  matters  while 
federal  courts  would  serve  a  limited  and 
narrow  function.  I  hope  we  will  never  become 
so  bigoted  as  to  think  that  state  judges  are 
any  less  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  than  other  Judges  and 
lawyers. 

STANDAaOS    or    AOMINISTKATION    NEKD 
CONTINtriNC    IMFBOVEMZNT 

I  do  not  especially  like  phrases  like  "man- 
agement of  judicial  resources"  or  "maximum 
utilization  of  judge  power".  They  seem  stilted 
to  me,  as  they  do  to  most  lawyers  and  judges. 
But  these  phrases  are  simply  "shorthand", 
and  if  we  accept  them  as  such  they  become 
tolerable.  The  important  thing  Is  the  con- 
cept underlying  theee  terms. 

Every  profeaston  and  every  area  of  human 
activity  has  had  to  grapple  with  the  hard 
realities  behind  the  shorthand.  The  difference 
is  that  judges  and  lawyers  have  lagged  far 
behind  the  rest.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Justice 
can  ever  become  automated  or  that  produc- 
tion line  i>roceaaes  are  adaptable  to  courts. 
But  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  practice 
of  the  healing  arts,  for  example.  Is  surely  a 
sensitive  and  delicate  matter,  perhaps  as 
much  so  as  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Yet  tb«  medical  profession  has  responded, 
and  necessity  has  forced  innovative  changes 
that  make  it  possible  today  for  one  physician 
or  surgeon,  depending  on  the  individual,  to 
do  from  three  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  what 
his  counterpart  oould  do  even  as  recently  as 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  And  with  this 
enormous  increase  in  productivity,  by  and 
large  we  have  in  this  country  a  better  quality 
of  medical  care  today  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

In  terms  c^  methods,  maclilnery  and  equip- 
ment, the  flow  of  papers — and  we  Icnow  the 
business  of  courts  depends  on  the  flow  of 
papers — most  courts  have  changed  very  Uttie 
fundamentally  in  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
I  know  of  no  oocnprehenslve  surveys,  but  spot 
checks  have  shown  that  the  ancient  ledger 
type  of  record  books,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
Inches  wide,  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  inches 
high,  and  four  Inches  thick  are  still  used  in 
a  very  large  number  of  courts.  Theee  cunxber- 
some  books,  hasaardous  to  handle,  still  call 
for  longhand  entries  concerning  cases.  I 
mention  this  only  as  one  symptom  of  our 
tendency  to  cling  to  old  ways.  We  know  that 
banks,  factories,  department  sttxes,  hospitals 
and  many  government  agenotee  have  cast  off 
anachronisms  of  this  kind. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  we  still 
call  juroTB  as  in  the  past.  We  atlU  herd  them 
Into  a  common  room  in  numbers  often 
double  the  real  need  because  of  obsolete  con- 
cepts of  arranging  and  managing  their  use. 
This  is  often  complicated  by  the  unregulated 
arbitrariness  of  a  handful  of  judges,  for  ex- 
ample, who  demand  more  jurors  than  they 
can  poaalbly  use  to  be  allocated  each  day  for 
their  exclusive  use.  There  Is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  even  the  nvost  primitive  tech- 
niques In  predicting  the  need  for  jurors.  Just 
as  there  la  a  large  vacuum  In  the  standards 
and  procedures  to  co-ordinate  the  steps  of 
bringing  a  case  and  all  of  its  components — 
the   lawyers,  wltneaaee,  experts.  Jurors  and 
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court  staff — ^to  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time. 

Happily,  a  very  distinguished  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  is  now 
launching  a  comprehensive  program  of  bring- 
ing up  to  date  the  minimum  standards  of 
judicial  administration. 

Independent  of  what  we  do  in  the  court- 
room itself,  we  need  careful  study  to  make 
sure  that  every  case  which  reaches  the  court- 
room stage  is  there  only  after  every  possibil- 
ity of  settlement  has  been  exhausted.  Those 
parties  who  Impose  upon  the  Judicial  process 
and  clog  Its  functioning  by  carrying  the  cases 
through  jury  selection  before  making  a  set- 
tlement which  oould  have  been  made  earlier 
should  be  subject  to  the  risk  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial discretionary  cost  assessment  at  the 
hands  of  the  trial  judge  who  can  evaluate 
these  abuses  of  the  system.  Someone  must 
remind  the  Bar  and  the  public  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  a  trial.  Reliable  estimates  have 
been  made  indicating  that  the  cost  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $250  p«r  working  hour  in 
some  courts,  ivot  including  plant  and  equip- 
ment cost — or  lawyers. 

TRAINED     COTTBT     CXKCUTIVKS     ABI     TTTAIXT 
NKKDKD 

As  litigation  has  grown  and  multiple- 
Judge  courts  have  steadily  enlarged,  the 
continued  use  of  the  old  equipment  and  old 
methods  has  brought  about  a  virtual  break- 
down in  nmny  places  and  a  slowdown  every- 
where In  the  efficiency  and  functioning  at 
courts.  The  Judldal  system  and  all  Its  com- 
ponents have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
stresses  and  strains  as  hospitals  and  other 
enterprises.  The  difference  Is  that,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  doctors  and  nurses  recognised 
the  imp>ortance  of  system  and  management 
in  order  to  deliver  to  the  patients  adequate 
medical  care.  This  resulted,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  on  other  occasions,  in  the  development 
of  hospital  administrators,  and  today  there 
is  no  hospital  of  any  size  in  this  country  with- 
out a  trained  hospital  administrator  who  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  dealing  with  the 
management  and  efficient  utilization  of  all 
of  the  resources  of  the  institution. 

Courts  and  judges  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, not  re^jonded  in  this  way.  To  some 
extent,  imaginative  and  resourceful  judges 
and  court  clerks  have  moved  partially  into 
the  vacuum,  but  the  functions  of  a  clerk  and 
the  function  of  a  court  executive  are  very 
different,  and  a  court  clerk  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  both  functions. 

Prom  the  day  I  took  office,  this  seemed 
to  me  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  courts 
of  this  country,  and  particularly  so  In  m; 
area  of  responsibility,  the  federal  courts.  The 
first  step  I  took  was  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  a  facility  to  train  executives,  and  I  re- 
quested the  American  Bar  Association  to 
take  the  leadership  in  accomplishing  this. 
That  Association  did  so  with  the  American 
Judicature  Society  and  the  Institute  of  Judi- 
cial Administration  as  coeponsors,  creating 
the  Institute  of  Court  Management  at  the 
University  of  Denver  Law  S(Aool.  That  in- 
stitute has  now  graduated  the  first  group 
of  trainees  with  an  intensive  full-time  course 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  including  actual 
field  training  in  the  varlotis  courts.  It  will 
train  two  additional  classes  this  year.  This 
Is  not  a  federal  facility — I  expect  most  of  Its 
output  will  go  to  state  court  systems. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  has  taken 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  a  gen- 
eration in  the  administration  of  justice  by 
providing  for  a  court  executive  in  each  of  the 
eleven  federal  circuits.  The  court  executive 
will  work  under  the  dlrecUon  of  the  judicial 
oouncll  of  each  circuit.  This  will  not  only 
relieve  chief  judges  to  perform  their  basic 
judicial  functions,  but  It  will  provide  a  per- 
son who  will,  in  time,  be  able  to  develop  new 
methods  and  new  processes,  which  busy 
Judges  oould  not  do  In  the  past. 
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The  function  of  a  court  executive  Is  some- 
thing none  of  us  really  knows  very  much 
about.  There  are  only  a  handful  of  court  ad- 
ministrators or  executives  In  this  country, 
and  up  to  now  they  are  all  self-taught.  The 
few  who  were  In  being  were  called  upon  for 
the  most  part  to  be  members  of  the  teaching 
faculty  for  the  new  Court  Management  In- 
stitute. The  concept  of  court  executive  or 
court  administrator  will  have  Its  detractote, 
but  I  predict  they  will  not  be  heard  for  very 
long.  The  history  books  tell  us  how  the  ad- 
mirals reacted  when  General  William  Mitch- 
ell Insisted  that  an  airplane  could  sink  a 
battleship. 

This  desperate  need  for  court  executive 
officers  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  will 
require  great  patience  and  Industrious  home- 
work on  the  part  of  judges  and  chief  judges 
to  learn  to  utilize  these  officers  for  their 
courts. 

A  great  many  of  the  infirmities  In  our  pro- 
cedures could  be  cured  if  judges  had  broad 
rulemaking  power  and  exercised  that  power. 
The  best  example  of  this  was  given  a  gener- 
ation ago  In  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure and  later  in  the  Criminal  Rules  and 
the  Appellate  Procedure  Rules. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  or  more  state 
legislatures,  like  the  Congress,  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  new  prob- 
lems, and  It  Is  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
their  attention  on  mundane  subjects  like 
rules  or  procedure  and  other  Internal  mat- 
ters of  the  courts.  In  addition,  judges,  by  and 
large,  have  been  under  increasing  pressure 
of  their  own  daily  work  and  have  not 
brought  these  matters  to  the  legislators. 

The  rulemaking  process  as  developed  in 
this  country  beginning  thirty-five  years  ago 
Is  the  best  solution  yet  devel(^>ed  for  sound 
prooedural  change.  Since  It  is  a  co-operative 
process  Involving  not  only  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  officially,  but  lawyers. 
Judges  and  law  professors.  It  can  synthesize 
the  best  thinking  at  every  level. 

If  a  state  does  not  provide  for  rulemaking 
power  comparable  to  that  vested  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  con- 
Junction  with  Congress,  I  urge  cloee  study 
of  the  potential  of  this  mechanism.  In  Fed- 
eral habeas  oorpvis  review  of  state  caaee  it 
could  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
In  recent  years.  Flexible  rulemaking  proc- 
esses could  have  promptly  developed  post- 
conviction remedy  procedures  to  blunt  the 
Impact  of  the  Imposition  of  Federal  stand- 
ards on  the  states. 

SELECTION,   TENITBE  AND  COMPENSATION   OF 
JUDGES 

The  combined  experience  of  this  country 
for  nearly  200  years  with  elective  Judges 
in  most  of  the  states  holding  office  for  lim- 
ited terms  and  federal  Judges  appointed  with 
tenure,  affords  a  basis  for  a  careful  re-examl- 
natlon of  the  whole  method  of  the  selection 
of  Judges.  This  Is  part  of  the  long-range 
problem,  but  It  deserves  some  mention.  The 
aggregate  of  two  centuries  of  experience 
should  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  basis  for  a 
comprehensive  re -examination  ot  the  meth- 
ods of  selection  and  the  tenure  of  state 
Judges.  In  saying  this,  I,  of  course,  intend 
no  reflection  whatever  on  those  state  sys. 
terns  of  limited  terms  and  the  many  splen- 
did Judges  in  those  states. 

It  may  be  that  the  fine  quality  of  judi- 
cial work  of  state  judges  Is  In  spite  of.  not 
because  of.  the  method  of  selection. 

The  election  of  judges  for  limited  terms 
Is  a  subject  on  which  reasonable  men  can 
reasonably  have  different  views.  Neverthe- 
less, the  very  nattire  of  the  judicial  function 
calls  for  some  comprehensive  studies  directed 
to  the  alternative  methods  developed  In  the 
last  generation  in  some  states.  Theee  alterna- 
tives tend  to  preserve  the  virtues  of  popular 
choice  of  judges  and  at  tbe  Mune  time  dsrel- 
op  a  high  degree  of  profeaslonaUsm,  offering 
an  Inducement  for  competent  lawyers  to 
make  a  career  of  the  bench. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  know  that  while  there  are  certain 
patterns  common  In  the  fifty  states  as  to 
the  selection  and  tenure  of  judges,  that 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  wide  disparity 
in  the  compensation.  In  such  states  as  New 
Tc»'k.  California  and  Illinois,  to  mention 
but  three  of  the  large  states,  the  compensa- 
tion of  judges  of  the  highest  courts  is  as 
much  as  three  times  the  compensation  of 
their  counterparts  In  some  other  states  of 
the  Union. 

Lawyers  and  judges  know  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  courts  In  a  small  state  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  function  of  the  courts 
in  the  larger  state.  The  size  of  the  state  has 
no  relationship  to  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tion, the  degree  of  the  responsibility  and  the 
degree  of  the  professional  competence  called 
for.  It  Is,  therefore,  an  anomaly  for  a  wide 
disparity  to  continue.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  suggest,  by  any  means,  that  there  need 
be  a  rigid,  uniform  standard  of  compensation 
or  tenure  for  all  the  states.  All  I  suggest  Is 
that  the  judges  in  the  small  states  are  per- 
forming essentially  the  same  function  as 
that  of  their  brothers  In  a  large  state,  and 
the  conditions  of  their  service  should  not 
vary  excessively.  It  Is  not  a  wholesome  or  a 
healthy  thing  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice to  have  the  highest  court  of  a  geographi- 
cally large  and  economically  powerful  state 
receive  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  his 
counterpart  a  few  hundred  miles  away. 

PBOPOSAL    rOR    A    NATIONAL    CSNTES    FOR    STATE 
COURTS 

As  I  range  over  this  rather  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  one  is  bound  to  take  notice  that  in 
many  instances  I  have  been  obliged  to  refer 
to  matters  of  common  or  general  knowledge 
or  the  result  of  spot  checks,  or  other  sources 
that  are  not  wholly  trustworthy.  This  sug- 
gests strongly  the  need  for  some  faculty  that 
will  accumulate  and  make  available  all  In- 
formation necessary  for  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  the  problems  of  the  judiciary 
In  the  fifty  states.  Recently  a  Judicial  confer- 
ence developed  an  accumulation  of  600  or 
more  specific  problems  of  courts. 

Bach  of  the  points  I  have  raised  in  the  list 
of  what  seem  to  me  the  urgent  priorities  can 
be  more  readily  treated  and  with  better  solu- 
tions if  there  is  a  pooling  of  ideas  and  efforts 
of  the  states. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  talked  of  the  need 
for  a  closer  exchange  and  closer  co-operstlon 
among  the  states  and  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  courts  on  Judicial  problems.  No 
state  is  without  grave  problems  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  problems  vary 
chiefly  In  degree  from  those  states  with  grave 
troubles  to  those  on  the  threshold  of  disas- 
ter In  their  courts.  The  valuable  work  of  the 
National  College  of  Trial  Judges  Is  just  one 
example  of  the  value  of  co-operative  enter- 
prise. 

We  now  have  In  this  country  a  great  fer- 
ment for  court  Improvement,  which  has 
been  gaining  momentum  slowly  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  More  recently,  this  has  taken 
on  a  new  thrust  and  force  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The 
time  has  come,  and  I  submit  that  it  Is  here 
and  now.  to  make  the  initial  decision  and 
bring  Into  being  some  kind  of  national  clesr- 
inghouse  or  center  to  serve  all  the  states  and 
to  co-operate  with  all  the  agencies  seeking 
to  Improve  justice  at  every  level. 

I  hope  that  In  raising  this  subject  at  a  need 
for  a  facility  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
service  agency  for  the  states  that  I  will  not 
be  thought  unduly  presumptuous  if  I  make 
some  specific  suggestions. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  ths  states 
should  make  the  final  choices  and  the  final 
decisions.  In  offering  these  thoughts,  I  draw 
particularly  on  my  experience  in  the  twenty- 
one  months  I  have  been  In  my  present  office. 
I  now  see  the  legal  profession's  strongest 
voice,  the  American  Bar  Association,  from  a 
point  of  view  which  I  never  fully  appreci- 
ated In  my  years  of  private  practice  or  even 
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in  the  period  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Is  a  foros 
for  enormous,  almost  unlimited,  good  with 
respect  to  every  problem  In  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  Is  a  force  that  cannot  be 
directed  or  controlled  by  any  particular  group 
or  any  selfish  Interest  because  it  includes 
approximately  160,000  Uwyers  and  Jndges  and 
law  professors  representing  1.700  state  and 
local  bar  associations  and  other  legal  groups. 
Its  governing  body,  the  House  of  Delegates, 
represents  00  per  cent  of  all  the  practicing 
lawyers  In  this  country.  I  mention  these 
factors  because  the  American  Bar  Assoda- 
Uon  la  essentially  a  grass-roots  institution 
whose  components  ■prlng  frcm  the  fifty 
states.  TtM  faculties  and  power,  the  influence 
and  prestige  of  tlila  sssocUtion  are  literally 
on  tiie  doorstep  of  every  state  capltol  through 
the  state  bar  assocUtlon.  and  that  power  and 
influence  can  be  put  to  work  in  terms  of 
achieving  the  objectives  I  have  suggested 
to  you. 

My  suggestion,  therefore.  Is  that  In  sha|>- 
Ing  the  national  organization  or  center  to 
serve  all  the  states,  that  you  consider  call- 
ing primarily  on  this  great  aosoclation  and 
Its  fifty  component  state  associations,  along 
with  other  groups  that  qieoUllze  In  Judicial 
administration.  Tlvere  are  additional  existing 
structures  representative  of  all  the  states  and 
a  cross-section  of  the  legal  profession.  I  refer 
to  the  American  Judicature  Society,  the  In- 
stitute of  Judicial  Admlnlstzatlon,  the  CXm- 
ference  of  State  IMal  Judges,  the  Appellate 
Judges  Oonf  erenoe,  the  Council  of  State  Oov- 
emments.  and  the  Conference  of  CSilef  Jus- 
tices. I  am  confident  there  will  be  widespread 
Interest  In  ths  formation  of  such  a  group 
as  this,  but  kt  will  take  time  to  marshal  all 
of  the  large  resources  necessary  to  Its  aooccn- 
pUshment.  To  build  soundly,  you  must  build 
carefully.  Tou  must  have  plans  and  time. 
This  Is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  adequately 
dealt  with  hastily  in  a  few  baurs  In  a  busy 
conference.  A  steering  committee  can  select 
five  to  ten  representative  leaders  empowered 
to  convene  a  larger  group  to  perfect  an  orga- 
nlaatlon. 

The  first  step  will  be  the  decision  to  create 
a  national  center  for  state  courts  of  the  kind 
I  have  outlined.  It  is  desperately  needed  and 
long  overdue. 

SmclSKT    COURT    ABMDnSTRATION    IS    A    TOOL, 
NOT   A   GOAL   IN    ITBRLV 

In  emphasizing  the  problems  of  adminis- 
tration, management  and  eOdency  we  must 
always  remember  that  efficient  administration 
is  the  tool,  not  the  goal,  of  justlee.  There- 
fore, It  is  as  a  means  to  an  end  that  we 
should  place  high  priority  on  dumges  in  our 
methods  and  our  machinery.  Tlie  noblest 
legal  principles  wUl  be  sterile  and  meanlng- 
leee  If  they  cannot  be  made  to  work. 

I  offer  the  full  co-operation  of  my  own 
office  and  t^e  faculties  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  and  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  nnlted  Statee  Courts.  But  bearing  In 
mind  my  own  concepts  of  federalism,  I  wUl 
partictpaite  only  wlien  asked  to  do  so. 

Ajcerican  Bar  Endowment  Orants  Program 
Announced 

The  American  Bar  Endowment  has  released 
its  list  of  approved  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  The  grants  total  $1.- 
666,149  and  are  allocated  among  the  follow- 
ing projects: 

To  the  American  Bar  Foundation  for  its 
varied  research  projects  in  accordance  with 
the  Endowment's  charter  purposes,  (810,832: 

To  the  American  Bar  Association's  Fund 
for  Public  Education,  for  the  development 
of  lu  many  projects,  •766,617,  divided  as 
follows: 

Standards  for  administration  of  criminal 
justice  ($138,000),  to  study  and  investitate 
how  to  Improve  the  fairness,  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  federal  courts; 
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Crime  prevention  and  control  ($87,&76) .  to 
develop  a  meanlngtul  national  plan  In  tbe 
crime  prevention  and  control  field; 

Standards  of  judicial  conduct  (tM.OOO) , 
to  reformulate  standards  of  Judicial  conduct 
adequate  to  meet  modem  conditions; 

Section  oc  Legal  Education  and  Admis- 
sions to  the  Bar  ($44,526),  to  Increase  tbe 
American  Bar  Association's  involvement  in 
legal  education  and  to  asavire  oonununlca- 
tlons  between  all  Interested  members  of  tbe 
legal  profession  and  law  school  faculty  mem- 
bers; 

Judicial  administration  training  program 
on  advocacy  ($10,000).  to  establish  a  task 
force  to  develop  a  curriculum  and  format 
for  teaching  trial  advocacy; 

Section  of  Criminal  Law  ($110,000),  to  fi- 
nance certain  programs  related  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation Standards  for  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice; 

Standing  Committee  on  Legal  Aid  and  In- 
digent Defendants  ($115,000),  to  expand  its 
program  in  civil  representation  of  indigents; 

Law  Day  USA  ((a2.416).  to  develop  a  Law 
Day  message  to  lay  groups  and  the  country's 
youth  to  explain  the  many  and  various  ways 
the  law  can  be  used  to  prevent  and  correct 
social  injustice  and  to  bring  about  reform; 

Prepaid  legal  cost  insurance  ($16,000).  to 
study  the  over- all  problem  of  making  law- 
yers' services  more  readily  available  to  mid- 
dle- and  lower-income  groups; 

Traffic  Court  Program  (Section  of  Judicial 
Administration)  ($60,000).  to  achieve  re- 
spect for  and  greater  observance  of  traffic 
laws  and  to  increase  the  effectivenesi  of 
traffic  courts: 

Centennial  Commission  program  ($40,000) 
principally  to  publish  a  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  1977-1978  cele- 
bration of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Association; 

Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity 
($88,000) ,  to  sponsor  programs  to  encourage 
and  assist  qualified  persons  from  minority 
groups  and  economically  and  culturally  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  to  enter  law  school 
and  the  legal  profession. 

Orants  to  other  organizations  are: 

To  the  National  Juvenile  Court  Founda- 
tion to  continue  services  to  the  courts  and 
the  Bar.  to  publish  materials  and  to  develop 
projects  singly  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  National  Col- 
lege of  State  Trial  Judges  and  other  orga- 
nizations, $18,0<X>: 

To  the  American  Law  Institute  to  begin  Its 
project  to  Improve  and  codify  mofft.  If  not 
all.  of  the  existing  federal  securities  laws, 
$20,000; 

To  the  National  Conference  of  Bar  Exam- 
iners for  its  project  to  seek  the  co-operation 
of  the  states  in  giving  a  standard  bar  exam- 
ination with  local  control  of  the  final  ad- 
mission policy.  $50,000. 

The  Orants  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Endowment  Is  composed  of  John  D.  Ran- 
dall of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa  (chairman) .  John 
P.  Bracken  of  Philadelphia:  Harold  J.  Galla- 
gher of  New  York  City;  and  Olbson  Oayle. 
Jr..  of  Houston.  Paul  Carrington  of  Delias  is 
the  committee's  adviser. 


(Prom  Judicature,  The  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Judicature  Society.  May  1971] 

ExTTRNAL   Relationships   of   the   Coukts — 

LEAA  AND  THB  ADMUaSTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

(Richard  W.  Velde) 
In  1968,  Congress  enacted  the  Omnibus 
Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  established 
a  federal  aid  program  to  assist  state  and 
local  governments  to  upgrade  and  Improve 
all  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Although  our  enabling  legislation  speaks  of 
law  enforcement,  that  term  is  broadly  de- 
fined to  Include  all  aspects  of  criminal 
Justice:  police,  courts,  corrections,  prosecu- 
tion   and    defense,    probation    and    parole. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

organized  crime,  disorders,  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  narcotics  control. 

In  the  Intervening  three  fiscal  years, 
Oongreas  has  appropriated  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  tor  this  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  program.  If  it  responds  to  pending 
budget  requests  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
that  figure  will  nearly  double  again.  These 
and  other  federal  funds  are  being  added  to  a 
systMn  expending  about  $6.5  billion  an- 
nually. 

In  establishing  a  massive  federal  presence 
in  aiding  law  enforcement,  there  was  an 
overriding  Congressional  concern  that  srtate 
and  local  systems  would  be  strengthened, 
not  preempted,  and  that  federal  help  would 
not  bring  with  it  federal  domination  or 
control  or  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  police  force.  An  elaborate  structure 
of  checks  and  balances  was  devised  whereby 
the  large  bulk  of  federal  assistance  would 
be  allocated  among  the  states  according  to 
population.  Each  state  would  be  free  to 
assess  its  own  needs,  set  Its  own  priorities, 
and  allocate  its  funds  to  its  political  sub- 
divisions pursuant  to  its  own  comprehensive 
plan  objectives. 

LEAA  operates  basically  through  a  block 
grant  concept,  with  most  of  the  funds  given 
to  states  to  spend  themselves  according  to 
their  own  priorities.  Before  funds  are 
awarded,  the  states  must  submit  compre- 
hensive plans  each  year  for  review  and 
approval  by  LEAA.  Our  enabling  legislation 
has  defined  six  major  programs:  planning, 
action,  research,  academic  assistance,  sta- 
tistics and  technical  assistance.  I  shall  briefly 
describe  each  of  these  activities  and  their 
relation   to   state   judicial   systems. 

Congress  deslg^ned  the  LEAA  program  to 
encourage  comprehensive  reform  of  the  na- 
tion's criminal  Justice  system,  to  reduce 
fragmentation  and  duplication,  and  to  make 
lasting,  measurable  Improvements.  Thus. 
Congress  declared  that  those  states  desiring 
federal  financial  assistance  must  first  estab- 
lish state  criminal  Justice  planning  agencies 
and  develop  and  Implement  comprehensive 
plans  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions. 

To  encourage  planning,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment underwrites  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  and  operating  the  planning 
agencies.  Planning  funds  are  made  available 
on  a  block  grant  basis,  but  40  per  cent  going 
Into  each  state  must  be  made  available  to 
units  of  local  government  so  that  they  also 
can  meaningfully  participate  In  the  planning 
activity. 

BLOCK    ACTION    GRANTS 

Block  action  grants  In  LEAA  have  grown 
from  $25  million  In  fiscal  1969.  to  $183  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1970.  to  $340  million  this  year. 
We  are  asking  Congress  for  block  grants  to- 
taling $413  million  in  the  year  starting 
July  1. 

In  LEAA's  first  year,  fiscal  1969.  courts  re- 
ceived only  $1.4  million,  or  5.5  per  cent  of 
the  LEAA  block  grant  money  which  went  to 
the  states. 

In  the  second  year,  states  allocated  $125 
million  on  oourt  programs,  but  the  percent- 
age rose  to  only  6.7  per  cent.  There  was  a 
great  spread  in  how  states  responded  to  court 
needs: 

— Some  15  states  allocated  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  their  block  grant  money  on  court 
programs.  They  Included  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado.  Florida.  Georgia.  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  Massachusetts.  Mississippi. 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  and  Vermont 

— Some  12  states  allocated  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  state  block  grants  to  the  court 
area.  They  Included  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Marj'land,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Utah.  Washington.  Wisconsin, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Idaho  and  Pennsylvania  al- 
located 20  per  cent  or  more. 
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As  for  fiscal  1971,  so  far  we  have  received 
and  analyzed  47  of  55  state  plans.  These  in- 
volve about  $286  million  of  the  $340  millioo 
block  grant  total  for  fiscal  1971.  Of  that  $286 
mllUon,  some  $29.8  million,  a  little  more  than 
10  i>er  cent,  is  allocated  for  courts  programs. 
While  that  is  roughly  twice  the  percentage  of 
two  years  ago,  and  represents  a  percentage 
half  again  as  much  as  last  year,  it  is  still 
less  than  we  believe  the  courts  need  and  can 
constructively  use. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  of  those  47  state 
plans  examined,  only  one.  Utah,  allocates 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  its  block  grant 
funds  for  the  courts. 

Correspondingly,  some  22  of  them  allocate 
10  per  cent  or  more  of  their  block  grant 
funds  to  the  courts.  These  include  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina.  South  Da- 
kota, Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virginia, 
Wyoming.  American  Samoa,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  action  plans 
drawn  up  by  the  states  in  the  court  area 
were  Impressive,  but  I  think  the  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  are  steadily 
Improving. 

DISCRETIONARY  ACTION  GRANTS 

Of  the  tjtal  action  funds  available,  the 
law  provides  that  15  per  cent  are  set  aside 
as  discretionary  funds  to  l>e  awarded  to  state 
and  local  governments  by  the  LEAA  ad- 
ministrators outside  of  the  block  grant 
formula.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the 
program,  over  $35  million  was  available  for 
this  purpose.  For  the  current  fiscal  year. 
more  than  $70  mlUion  is  available.  These 
funds  are  distributed  pursuant  to  a  discre- 
tionary grant  guideline  which  this  year  has 
defined  over  30  programs  under  which  appli- 
cations are  encouraged  from  potential  grant- 
ees. Last  year,  more  than  450  grants  were 
approved  out  of  about  1.000  applications.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  about  600  grants  will  be 
awarded  this  year. 

The  current  guidelines  include  five  areas  of 
court  programs  for  which  discretionary 
grants  may  be  awarded.  They  are:  court 
management  projects,  training  courses  for 
judges,  training  courses  for  prosecutors,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  coordination  units  for 
prosecutors,  and  law  student  Interns  In  the 
offices  of  prosecutors  and  public  defenders. 

Some  $4  million  has  been  earmarked  for 
grants  In  those  areas — with  $2  million  of  it 
scheduled  to  finance  court  management  proj- 
ects. The  projects  may  include  all  phases  of 
Internal  operations,  such  as  procedures, 
scheduling,  forms,  staff  utilization.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  may  be  awarded  to  meet  areas  of 
special  need,  as  well  as  for  projects  which 
are  designed  to  bring  better  coordination 
between  the  courts  and  other  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies. 

Discretionary  grants  for  court  programs 
were  nonexistent  In  our  first  year.  In  our 
second  year,  fiscal  1970,  last  year,  court  pro- 
grams accounted  for  only  four  per  cent  of 
the  $30  million  available  for  all  discretionary 
grants. 

Originally  LEAA  earmarked  almost  $2  mil- 
lion for  discretionary  grants  for  courts,  but 
only  $1.2  million  was  actually  awarded.  An 
additional  grant  in  the  special  "large  city" 
category  of  discretionary  grants  brought  this 
up  to  $1.3  mUllon.  An  additional  $500,000  in 
discretionary  grants  for  court  programs  was 
approved  by  LEAA's  courts  division,  but  ap- 
proval came  too  late  for  awards  last  year 
and  these  were  carried  over  into  fiscal  1971. 

As  for  discretionary  grants  for  programs  In 
the  current  year,  fiscal  1971,  a  total  of  $70 
million  is  available.  It  is  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate how  much  of  this  will  eventually  be 
actually  awarded  for  court  programs,  but  of 
the  $19  million  in  discretionary  grants  award- 
ed so  far.  a  total  of  $1  million  has  gone  for 
court    programs.    This    amounts    to    5.5    per 
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cent,  compared  to  the  4  per  cent  of  all  of 
last  year. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  programs  as  ex- 
amples of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Fiscal  1970  discretionary  grants  for  court 
programs  Included: 

$357,000  for  the  Institute  of  Coiirt  Manage- 
ment, at  the  Denver  University  Law  School, 
and  the  National  College  of  State  Trial 
Judges,  of  Reno.  Nevada,  to  conduct  at  least 
10  court  management  studies  of  criminal 
courts  and  courts  systems  throughout  the 
United  States.  One  study  will  survey  an  en- 
tire state  court  system,  the  others  will  be 
in  major  metropolitan  areas.  The  studies  will 
be  examined  to  devise  standards  and  meth- 
odology applicable  to  all  court  management 
analysis. 

$150,000  for  the  improvement  of  court 
management  and  operation  in  Dlinols.  in- 
cluding a  court  management  survey  of  felony 
and  misdemeanor  courts,  development  of  a 
streamlined  preliminary  hearing  procedure 
for  felony  cases  in  a  circuit  court,  and  a  court 
ombudsman  program  for  urban  municipal 
cases,  to  assist  and  advise  citizens  on  sources 
of  legal  counsel  and  to  institute  litigation  for 
those  otherwise  without  redress. 

$143,000  to  Missouri  for  the  St.  Louis 
Circuit  Court  to  offer  services  to  Juveniles. 
Including  special  treatment  for  the  mildly 
disturbed  or  retarded. 

$140,000  to  Arizona  for  the  Pima  County 
Juvenile  Court  Center  in  Tucson,  to  develop 
a  model  management  system  for  Juvenile 
court  operations. 

Fiscal  1971  discretionary  grants  for  court 
programs  so  far  approved  Include : 

$250,000  to  reduce  delay  In  the  Recorders 
Court  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  Michigan.  This 
grant  provides  for  the  design,  analysis,  and 
implementation  of  a  new  management  Infor- 
mation system  for  processing  of  misde- 
meanor criminal  prosecutions  through  the 
court. 

$90,000  for  a  three-phase  project  In  Ohio's 
Franklin  County  Municipal  and  Common 
Pleas  Court.  The  goal  is  improvement  of 
scheduling  and  calendaring  procedures 
through  the  use  of  data  processing  tech- 
niques. 

$75,000  for  Georgia's  Pulton  County  Ju- 
venile Court.  In  Atlanta,  to  revise  the  Intake 
fcrms  in  order  to  increase  the  Information 
available  to  Judges.  The  project  will  also 
allow  projection  of  delinquency  trends  and 
formation  of  prevention  programs. 

GRANTS    FOR    CORRECTIONS 

The  recently  enacted  amendments  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  established  a 
new  program — called  Part  E — to  accelerate 
correctional  reform  in  addition  to  the  reg^ular 
funds  that  would  be  made  available  In  the 
LEAA  action  programs.  The  guidelines  for 
the  new  activity  are  just  being  issued,  and  a 
supplemental  budget  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  some  $50  million  has  been 
transmitted  to  Congress.  For  fiscal  1972. 
almost  double  that  amount  has  been  re- 
quested. 

A  separate  comprehensive  plan  must  be  de- 
veloped for  those  states  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  corrections  program. 
Although  the  needs  of  corrections  are  great 
in  all  aspects.  Congress  has  decreed  that 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  development 
of  community  based  programs.  Including 
probation  and  parole.  Also,  emphasis  is  to  be 
given  in  the  development  of  regional  correc- 
tional facilities  to  replace  the  nation's  crum- 
bling and  Inhuman  county  Jail  system. 
While  the  needs  are  acute  for  the  modern- 
ization or  replacement  of  prisons,  the  costs, 
at  least  in  the  earliest  years  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive. So  major  state  institutional  con- 
struction programs  will  be  deferred  in  most 
states  until  subsequent  years,  when  fund- 
ing levels  may  be  substantially  Increased. 

If  Congress  responds  to  our  supplemental 
request,  the  combination  of  regular  action 
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funds  plus  the  new  Part  E  program  could 
well  approach  $175  million,  since  it  appears 
that  the  reg\ilar  Part  C  funds  devoted  to 
corrections  will  be  close  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  total.  If  tbe  same  pattern  holds  true 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  another  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  of  federal  funds  could  be 
added  to  the  total  current  expenditures  of 
state  and  local  government  of  about  $1.5  bU- 
lion.  These  new  funds  and  the  resulting  new 
programs,  personnel  and  facilities  will  mean 
the  start  of  a  major  upgrading  of  corrections 
not  seen  In  the  two  centuries  of  our  national 
existence. 

RESEARCH  AND   ITS   IMPORTANCE 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  criminal 
Jvistice  system  is  the  need  to  bring  to  bear 
the  techniques  and  resources  of  modern 
science  and  technology  on  the  chronic  and 
severe  problems  that  plague  our  criminal 
Justice  system.  This  is  the  mission  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcemnt  and 
Criminal  Justice,  the  research  arm  of  LEAA. 
Although  the  funding  level  of  the  program 
has  been  very  modest  in  relation  to  the 
needs — some  $7.5  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year — significant  research  efforts  are 
underway. 

In  fiscal  1970,  the  National  Institute  de- 
voted 20  per  cent  of  its  $7.5  million  budget, 
or  $1.5  million,  to  court  programs.  Some  ex- 
amples: 

$192,000  to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
to  finance  a  Joint  study  by  the  law  school 
and  the  engineering  college  on  court  delay. 
Systems  engineering  techniques  will  test  the 
validity  of  mathematical  models  on  court 
delays.  Computers  will  Ije  used  to  test  the 
models  under  varying  conditions  to  test  the 
effectiveness  which  various  Improvements 
might  have. 

$105,000  to  the  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity Law  School  to  make  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  pre-trial  procedures  in  felony 
cases,  using  the  Cleveland  courts.  High  prior- 
ity wUl  be  given  to  determine  whether  the 
due  process  requirements  could  not  be  equal- 
ly or  better  served  by  substitute  procedures 
which  would  cut  down  the  delay  and  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system,  with  the  aim 
of  shortening  the  pre-trial  process  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  fairness. 

So  far  in  fiscal  1972  two  new  research 
projects  have  been  approved.  The  first  U  for 
$146,000  to  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
In  Arlington,  Virginia,  to  examine  the  role 
of  defense  counsel  in  criminal  cases,  with  an 
effort  to  see  where  defense  counsel  strategy 
and  tactics  delay  the  case,  and  to  weigh  the 
cost /benefit  factors  involved. 

The  second  research  project  Involves  a 
grant  of  $165,000  to  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration  for  the  first  phase  of  a  multi- 
year  effort  aimed  at  developing  a  set  of  na- 
tionwide standards  for  Juvenile  Justice,  mod- 
eled on  stands  for  criminal  jiistlce  which 
IJA  and  the  ABA  have  developed  since  1969. 

ACADEMIC    ASSISTANCE 

Another  major  program  of  LEAA  is  that  of 
academic  assistance.  This  year,  more  than 
$21  million  in  loan  and  grant  funds  are  be- 
ing utilized  by  almost  900  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  assisting  some  65,000  students  to 
pursue  college  degree  programs,  either  under- 
graduate or  graduate,  directly  related  to  law 
enforcement  careers. 

Last  year,  more  than  1.400  employees  of 
courts  were  attending  college  with  the  assist- 
ance of  LEAA  funds.  Since  court  personnel 
represent  the  smallest  part  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  this  seems  to  us  a  significant 
beginning,  but  we  expect  the  number  to  grow 
in  coming  years. 

With  the  new  legislative  amendments,  our 
Office  of  Academic  Assistance  will  have  an 
expanded  role  In  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  college  level  training 
programs  and  short  courses  and  also  In  the 
development  of  academic  curricula. 
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The  development  of  reliable  statistics  and 
information  systems  programs  Is  a  key  to 
improving  and  reforming  the  nation's  crimi- 
nal Justice  system.  This  is  the  mission  of 
LEAA's  statistics  program.  The  National 
Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics 
Service  (NCJISS),  Is  about  18  months  old 
and  has  been  funded  at  a  level  of  about  $5 
million.  It  has  two  major  purposes:  to  sup- 
port the  development  of  statistical  and  In- 
formation system  programs  In  the  several 
states;  and  to  conceive,  devel<^,  and  imple- 
ment major  criminal  justice  statistical  aeries 
and  studies  of  national  scope.  Among  other 
things,  LEAA  is  engaged  In  an  effort  to  build 
up  the  state  statistical  programs. 

One  statistics  program  Involves  the  devel- 
opment of  the  computerized  data  base,  the 
Criminal  Justice  Data  Baae.  It  will  contain 
population  data  from  the  1970  decennial 
census,  uniform  crime  reports,  employment 
and  expendlttire  and  other  information. 

Another  conducted  jointly  by  LEAA  and 
the  Census  Btireau  this  spring,  will  be  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  court  organization.  This 
program  Is  a  first  step  in  our  long-range 
goal  to  develop  national  court  statistics.  The 
initial  phase  wUl  cover  about  8.000  court 
systems.  Including  trial  courts  of  general 
Jurisdiction,  state  appellate  courts  and  courts 
of  limited  Jurisdiction.  It  wUl  focus  on  the 
substructtire  of  the  system — number,  type, 
geographic  and  statutory  Jurisdiction,  and 
organizational  alig^nment  of  courts  in  the 
system,  administrative  support,  record-keep- 
ing practices,  and  distribution  of  workload 
as  between  civil  and  criminal  cases.  A  de- 
tailed organizational  directory  will  be  pre- 
pared of  the  various  divisions,  departments 
and  sub-units  in  each  court  system,  juris- 
diction at  each  level,  distribution  of  work- 
load, and  location  of  records  of  oourt  ac- 
tivity. We  urgently  need  and  request  yoiu- 
suppwrt  In  making  this  survey  effort  com- 
plete and  successful. 

A  major  program  of  NCJISS  Is  Project 
Search,  or  the  System  for  Electronic  Analysis 
and  Retrieval  of  Criminal  Histories.  LEAA 
has  funded  development  of  this  program  at 
a  level  of  more  than  $3  million  in  discre- 
tionary funds,  with  an  additional  $2  million 
from  the  participating  states.  The  purpose 
of  SEARCH  Is  to  develop  an  operational  sys- 
tem for  the  computerization  and  interstate 
exchange  of  criminal  history  records  by 
police,  court  and  correctional  agencies.  The 
system  will  provide  arrest  and  dl^>osition 
data  on  certain  categories  of  offenders  on  a 
real-time  basis;  that  is,  when  an  inquiry  ii 
addressed  to  the  system  a  complete  record 
will  be  reconstructed  In  a  matter  of  seconds 
from  whatever  state  criminal  Justice  system 
that  individual  has  been  acquainted  with. 

Project  SEARCH  Involves  a  consortium  of 
15  states  lead  by  California  as  coordinator 
state.  The  Michigan  state  police  have  oper- 
ated the  central  index  facility  for  the  demon- 
stration. The  15  states  in  SEARCH,  inciden- 
tally, account  for  about  75  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's criminal  transactions.  The  Attorney 
General  has  decided  that  when  the  system  be- 
comes operational  next  fall,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  will  op>erate  the  central 
index.  It  Is  anticipated  that  20  to  25  states 
will  go  on  line  at  that  time  and  at  least  a  half 
million  existing  records  will  be  converted  to 
the  computerized  format. 

The  implications  of  this  system,  when  It 
becomes  operational  nationwide,  are  truly 
staggering.  For  the  first  time,  the  complete 
record  of  an  individual  will  be  available  im- 
mediately, and  this  will  obviously  have  sig- 
nificant meaning  for  courts,  as  it  will  for  the 
entire  criminal  Justice  system. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

The  final  major  program  of  LEAA  is  tbat 
of  techiUcal  assistance.  Now  entering  Its  sec- 
ond year,  our  efforts  are  quite  well  structured 
in  the  correctioas  and  organised  crime  fields. 
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mA  some  apecl&llzed  aspects  of  p<Hloe  actlvl- 
tlM  such  as  police  avlaUon  and  bomb  ct!s- 
posal.  but  are  generaUy  now  jiist  getting 
off  the  ground  In  the  police  and  courts  area. 
Last  yew  Congress  api»oprtated  about  $1.3 
mlUlozi  for  technical  assistance  and  for  the 
ourront  fiscal  year  the  funding  level  Is  H 
mnilfBi. 

BATios  urn  mxDa 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  LSAA  effort  In  relation  to 
OTeraU  spending  by  the  nation  for  oourt  pro- 
grams. 

lisst  year  some  •12.5  million  In  IjEAA  block 
grant  funds  were  allocated  for  courts,  some 
•1.5  million  In  LSAA  research  funds,  and 
some  •l.S  million  in  LEAA  discretionary 
funds. 

That  total  of  LBAA  spending  amoimts  to 
only  about  six  per  cent  of  that  year's  overall 
I4KAA  budget.  On  the  national  level,  courts, 
prosecution  and  defender  services  accounted 
for  18  per  cent  of  the  spending  for  criminal 
justice  at  the  state  and  local  level.  LEAA's 
budgets  of  •268  million  in  fiscal  1970,  of  al' 
most  half  a  billion  this  year,  and  a  request  of 
almost  •TOO  million  for  the  year  ahead,  are 
respectable  compared  to  the  •e.S  billion  state 
and  local  annual  cost  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  LEAA's  contribution  of  •IS.S  million 
in  fiscal  1870  compared  to  the  state  and  local 
cost  of  operating  our  courts,  including  prose- 
cution and  public  defender  services — •I. a 
billion — was  not  as  hlgti  as  it  might  have 
been. 

STANDASDS     AND     COALS 

FlnaUy.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  new 
major  effort  to  be  tinderteken  by  LEAA  In 
partnership  with  the  states  to  develop  na- 
tional standards  and  set  long-range  goals  for 
the  Improvement  and  reform  of  criminal 
justice  In  America. 

In  a  recent  address.  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  directed  LEAA  to  begin  at  once 
to  assemble  working  groups  to  review  the 
present  status  of  the  various  disciplines  of 
criminal  Justice  with  the  objective  of  devel- 
oping national  standards  and  setting  long- 
range  goals  for  the  major  system  components. 

This  new  undertaking  will  not  be  Just 
another  study  commlsalan  writing  a  schol- 
arly tome.  Rather,  we  will  develop  realistic 
blueprints  for  the  rational  allocation  of 
resources. 

It  may  be  prc^>erly  asked  why  the  work 
of  the  President's  Crime  Commission  of  a 
few  years  ago  would  not  suffice  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  several  reasons.  First,  that 
report  was  the  result  of  studies  conducted 
largely  in  1866  and  1908;  and  much  experi- 
ence has  been  gained  in  the  intervening 
years.  Second,  there  have  been  significant 
advances  in  criminal  Justice  planning,  par- 
tioiilarly  the  three  sets  of  comprehensive 
plans  through  the  LEAA  program.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  the  reocmmendatlons  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  were  more 
or  lees  a  random  set  of  findings  with  no  at- 
tempt to  set  priorities  or  define  goals  for 
improvement  of  the  system.  And  those  are 
the  main  tasks  to  be  done. 

How  is  all  the  work  to  be  (H^anized?  It  is 
our  intention,  at  a  very  early  date,  to  issue  a 
call  to  the  states  to  organize  a  consortium, 
much  like  that  for  Project  SEARCH.  It  will 
be  headed  by  a  ooordlmttor  state  and  a  cen- 
tral secretariat  would  be  supported  by  LEAA 
discretionary  funds.  Other  states  would  ofaalr 
task  forces  In  the  various  disciplines.  Each 
t««k  force  would  assnnble  representaUves 
from  the  ranks  of  criminal  Justice  agencies, 
the  academic  community,  and  the  general 
public.  These  steering  committees  would  be 
supported  by  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary.  LEAA  wiU  make 
available  the  services  of  its  own  staff  to  serve 
the  task  forces. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  can  progress 
rapidly  enough  so  that  at  least  interim  re- 
suiu  will  be  avaUable  to  the  states  in  time 
for  preparation  of  their  fiscal  1972  compre- 
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henslve  plans.  Pinal  work  should  be  com- 
pleted so  that  LEAA  may  utilize  these  plans 
in  reviewing  the  1972  state  plans  prior  to  dis- 
bursement of  block  action  grants.  Tills 
means  that  flLnal  reports  should  be  available 
nine  months  to  a  year  from  now. 

Unlike  the  National  Crime  Commission, 
which  went  out  of  existence  after  complet- 
ing Its  report,  this  new  effort  will  be  an  on- 
going one.  To  be  relevant,  standards  and 
goals  must  keep  pace  with  the  times;  they 
must  be  updated;  they  must  be  refined  and 
improved  as  conditions  change,  old  problems 
are  solved,  and  new  problems  arise.  A  struc- 
ture involving  LEAA  and  the  states  will  be 
retained  for  these  continuing  efforts.  An  Im- 
portant part  of  this  work  will  be  to  evaluate 
not  only  the  relevance  of  standards  and  goals 
as  time  goes  by,  but  to  evaluate  the  projects 
and  programs  which  are  being  carried  out  to 
reach  these  goals. 

A  crucial  role  in  this  new  national  effort 
must  be  carried  by  the  Judiciary.  I  urge  you, 
and  your  colleagues  throughout  the  nation, 
to  begin  immediately  to  plan  for  creation  of 
the  national  task  force  on  the  courts.  And  I 
urge  you  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  we«-k 
of  that  task  force,  as  well  as  In  the  follow-up 
efforts. 

BLOXPUNT   fXJa   THX   POTDRX 
THB  WnXJAMSBOKG  1871  NATIONAL  CONrXBENCB 

On  March  11,  1971,  in  Williamsburg.  Vir- 
ginia, an  historic  event  occurred  that  for 
many  years  to  come  wlU  directly  affect  the 

future  of  our  third  branch  of  government 

the  Judiciary.  Never  before  have  so  many  of 
our  nation's  leaders  in  the  field  of  law  and 
government  given  so  much  specific  atten- 
tion at  one  time  to  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  Justice.  Present  and  partic- 
ipating in  the  three-day  National  Conference 
on  the  Judiciary  were:  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon;  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Warren  E. 
Burger;  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  John  N.  Mitchell;  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Conference,  the  Honorable  Tom  C. 
Clark;  together  with  a  large  number  of  the 
nation's  leading  legal  scholars,  lawyers  and 
judges.  The  co-sponsors  Included  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  American  Judica- 
ture Society,  the  American  Law  Institute,  the 
Conference  of  (SUte)  Chief  Justices,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Institute 
of  Judicial  Administration,  the  National  Col- 
lege of  State  Trial  Judges,  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  among  others.  The  challenge 
being  accepted  was  an  evaluation  of  the  judi- 
cial system  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  fulfilling  Its  purposes,  and  positive  and 
constructive  planning  for  its  Improvement  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  in  a 
democratic  society. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  followed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  strongly 
endorsed  the  concept  of  a  National  Center 
for  State  Courts,  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  the  state  courts  of  the 
nation.  Other  national  leaders  present  quick- 
ly gave  their  endorsements. 

Recalling  the  remarks  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  St.  Louis  on  August  10,  1970, 
that  in  the  final  third  of  this  century  the 
work  of  the  courts  was  still  being  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  with  the  methods  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  as  a  part  of  Its  evaluation 
of  the  Judicial  system  endeavored  to  recom- 
mend constructive  changes  to  thoroughly 
modernize  Judicial  administration.  Highly 
knowledgeable  consideration  was  given  not 
only  to  the  problems  that  have  resulted  from 
the  tremendous  Increase  in  volume  of  cases 
land  the  Inadequate  maintenance  of  the 
Judicial  machinery  but  also  to  the  need  for 
securing  values  higher  than  pure  efficiency 
when  dealing  with  human  liberty  and  with 
personal  rights. 
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The  creation  of  a  national  Judicial  center 
may  be  the  most  Important  of  all  the  many 
accomplishments  that  resulted  from  the 
historic  meeting.  However,  It  la  but  one  of 
many  changes  and  Improvements  that  were 
recommended  in  order  to  bring  methods, 
machinery  and  personnel  up  to  date.  Many 
of  the  improvements  recommended,  such  as 
merit  selection  and  retention  of  Judges,  were 
designed  to  bring  a  better  quality  of  Justice 
to  America.  Many  of  the  vital  decisions  made 
at  Williamsburg  will  require  substantial  time 
before  they  can  be  fully  Implemented.  Idany 
will  require  the  full  cooperation  of  the  bar 
and  the  Judiciary. 

We  are  convinced  the  Williamsburg  Con- 
ference has  established  the  blue-print  for  the 
future  improvement  of  the  Judicial  branch 
of  government  for  at  least  the  remaining 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  that 
reason,  we  have  devoted  this  special  Issue  of 
JuDicATuax  In  its  entirety  to  bring  to  you 
in  written  form  the  essence  of  the  Williams- 
burg Conference.  You  will  want  to  preserve 
It  as  portraying  one  of  man's  finest  efforts  to 
meet  and  resolve  the  critical  and  pressing 
problems  of  one  of  the  three  basic  branches 
of  our  government. 

Elmo  B.  Huntxr, 
President.  American  Judicature  Society. 

In  Support  of  thx  Psoposia)  Pxdebal 

JlTDlCIABT    COtTNCIL 

In  a  widely-publicized  interview  last  De- 
cember, Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
called  attention  to  a  function  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ol  England  which  presently  has 
no  counterpart  In  his  country.  He  said: 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  England  is  the 
highest  Judicial  officer,  but  he  devotes  only 
a  limited  time  to  purely  judicial  duties.  He 
Is  also  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
a  member  of  the  Prime  Minister's  cabinet. 
Thus,  he  hais  access  and  constant  communi- 
cation with  all  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  can  keep  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  fully  Informed  on  almost  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

Although  our  governmental  system  Is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers,  the  three  branches,  executive,  legis- 
lative and  Judicial,  are  closely  Interrelated 
and  interdependent  In  many  ways.  In  the 
federal  system,  the  executive  appoints  the 
members  of  the  judiciary,  and  the  Congress 
appropriates  the  funds  for  their  salaries  and 
operating  expenses.  Each  of  the  other  two 
branches  has  Its  own  responsibility  tor  the 
judicial  branch,  yet  there  never  has  been 
and  still  is  not,  any  permanent  official  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  them. 

The  nearest  thing  to  It  has  been  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  chief  Justices  before  the 
American  Law  Institute  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  have  served  in  an  in- 
formal way  as  an  annual  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Judiciary.  To  this  should  be  added,  of 
course,  the  comprehensive  aimual  reports  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  and  the  frequent  appearances 
of  representtalves  of  the  Judiciary  before 
budget  and  other  committees  in  connection 
with  appropriations  and  other  legislation 
affecting  the  judiciary. 

Now  a  bUl,  8.  1440,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Gordon  Allott  of  Colorado,  proposes  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  agency,  the  Federal 
Judiciary  Council,  composed  of  two  repre- 
sentatives each  of  the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  Judicial  departments  whose 
purpose  shall  be  to  advise  the  Congress,  the 
Executive  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  on  matters  affecting  the 
administration  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  Council  report 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  a  year — 

With  respect  to  the  impact  of  proposed  leg- 
islation on  the  administration  of  justice  In 
the  federal  courts,  the  desirability  of  leglsla- 
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tlon  to  modernize  court  procedures  and 
thereby  ease  court  congestion,  the  neceostty 
for  additional  personnel  and  facilities,  and 
the  appropriate  allocation  of  Judicial  func- 
tions to  the  federal  courts. 

In  bis  statement  on  the  Senate  floor,  Sen- 
ator Allott  noted  that  the  proposed  council 
would  be  quite  a  different  entity  from  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  TTntted  States, 
which  is  composed  entirely  of  Judges  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  the  federal  system,  or  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  which  Is  a  research 
and  educational  arm  of  the  Judicial  branch. 
The  Federal  Judiciary  Council  would  un- 
doubtedly draw  heavily  on  these  and  other 
agencies  and  resources  In  formulating  and 
substantiating  Its  recommendations,  and  as 
an  organ  of  all  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment its  pronouncements  could  be  expected 
to  carry  more  weight  than  those  from  any 
one  branch  alone. 

Some  people  have  thought  that  there  are 
already  too  many  organizations  and  agencies 
In  the  field  of  court  Improvement,  and  they 
automatically  recoil  at  the  thought  of  an- 
other one.  We  suggest  that  the  great  progress 
of  the  past  decade  has  been  precisely  be- 
cause so  many  were  on  the  Job.  Whenever 
it  appears  that  another  one  could  serve  a 
particular  purpose,  it  should  be  welcomed  by 
all.  The  National  Center  for  State  Courts  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice In  Williamsburg  will  render  a  useful  serv- 
ice as  a  means  of  communication,  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  them. 

In  another  equally  important  dimension, 
the  proposed  Federal  Judiciary  Council  can 
be  a  medium  of  communication,  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  between  the  Judicial 
and  the  other  two  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  their  common  Interest 
in  judicial  matters.  Its  concept  comes  very 
close  to  the  ministry  of  Justice  whl(^  we 
have  long  urged  as  a  needed  addition  to  our 
governmental  structure.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  valuable  boost  for 
the  score  or  more  of  state  judicial  councils, 
and  a  useful  new  ally  to  those  agencies  al- 
ready at  work  on  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  In  the  federal  courts. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKNirSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
CoNGRzssioNAL  RscoRo  the  calendar  of 
the  Smithsonian  Instituti(«i  for  the 
month  of  June  1971. 

Once  again,  the  Smithsonian  has 
planned  outstanding  events  for  this 
month,  and  I  urge  everyone  who  can  to 
visit  the  Smithsonian  during  the  month 
of  Jime.  The  calendar  follows : 

CALXNDAE  or  THX  Smitrsonian  Instttution, 
JoNX  1971 

HOTTXS 

Smithsonian  Museums:  10  ajn.-5:30  p.m., 
seven  days  a  week.  Beginning  June  14  through 
Labor  Day,  the  Museum  of  History  and  TttOi- 
nology  will  be  open  dally  from  10  a.m.-9  pjn. 

National  Zoo  Buildings:  9  axa.-6  pjn., 
seven  days  a  week. 

Anacoetla  Neighborhood  Museum:  10  ajn.- 
6  p.m.,  weekdays;  1-S  pjn.,  weekends. 

MUBXUIC     TOURS 

Tours  for  school  or  adult  groups  may  be 
arranged  for  the  f<dlowln«  museums: 
Freer  GaUery  of  Art— 381-6344. 
National  Portrait  Gallery — 381-6347. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

National  Zoological  Park — 332-9322. 
Walk-in  tours  are  scheduled  to  be  resumed 
in  July. 

BMITHSONIAK    FUPFKT   TKXATXR 

The  Wttyioardly  Wandering  Wagonfvl  of 
Banjo  and  Jack,  created  and  presented  by 
Allan  Stevens  and  Company,  Is  baaed  on  the 
old  traveling  wagon  show  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century.  Performances  Wednes- 
day through  Sunday  at  10:80  am  ,  12:30  and 
2:30  pjn.,  June  1-13;  11  am,,  1  and  3  pjn., 
June  16  through  Labor  Day.  History  and 
Technology  Building  auditorium.  %X  for  chil- 
dren; 91.50.  adults;  75  cents  groi^  rate  for 
20  or  more.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  In  ad- 
vance at  the  box  oflloe  or  call  381-5396. 

DEMONSraATIONB 

(Museum  of  History  and  Technology) 

Musical  Instruments — from  the  Smith- 
sonian's collection.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, 3  p.m.,  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  3rd 
floor. 

Music  Machines — American  Style — ^me- 
chanical and  electronic  music  machines. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  3  pjn.,  2nd  floor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving — Monday  and 
Thursday,  10-4  pjn.,  Tuesday  and  Ftlday,  10- 
noon.  Textile  HaU,  1st  floor. 

Mailing  list  requests  and  changes  of  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Cal- 
endar, 107  Smithsonian  Institution  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  Is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  PubUc 
Affairs.  Editor:  Lllas  WUtahlre.  i>e<i<tUne  for 
entries  in  the  July  Calendar:  June  4. 

DOKKSnC   TOURS 

(Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates) 

The  following  tours  in  1971  are  available 
dealing  with  various  natural  sciences,  history 
and  notable  areas  of  wildlife  habitat  in 
North  America.  By  subscription  only.  For  fur- 
ther information,  phone  Mrs.  Kilkenny,  381- 
6169. 

Fossil  Collecting  in  Nova  Scotia.  June  21- 
26.  Collecting  and  study  trip  to  the  unusual 
coal  seams  at  Jogglns,  Nova  Scotia— an  area 
exceptionally  rich  In  fossils,  as  well  as  scenery 
and  historical  associations. 

Apollo  IS  Space  Launch.  July  23-27.  A  very 
special  tour  to  view  the  launching  of  a  "moon 
shot."  Tour  will  Include  the  NASA  Informa- 
Uon  Center,  Vertical  Assembly  Building,  and 
a  side  trip  to  "Marineland." 

A  LooUc  at  the  Cascade  Volcanoes.  August  9- 
17.  Inq>ectlon  and  study  of  the  recent  history 
of  Mt.  Hood  and  Mt.  St.  Helens.  This  trip  wUl 
give  close  attention  to  the  recent  basalt 
flows  and  lava  tubes,  and  will  Include  rigor- 
ous hiking  and  climbing,  possibly  over 
glaciers. 

Photography  and  Nature.  September  7-12. 
A  trip  to  Moosehom  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
northeast  Maine  designed  for  the  photogra- 
pher who  enjoys  nature. 

Hudson  River  Palisades  and  West  Point. 
October  15-18.  Details  to  be  announced. 

The  Everglades  and  Pennekamp  Coral  Reef 
State  Park.  November.  Details  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

rORXniN   STUDT   TOURS 

Available  to  national  and  local  Associates 
in  1971.  For  itineraries  and  details,  please 
write  to  Miss  Kennedy,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, D.C.  20660. 

Roman  Archaeology:  July  1-22.  Inexpen- 
sive excursion  for  students,  teachers  and 
parents. 

South  America:  Aug.  4,  21  days.  Brazil, 
Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  with  emphasis 
on  archaeology,  old  and  new  architecture, 
museum  and  private  coUectlons  plua  a  short 
visit  to  the  upper  Amazon.  To  be  led  by  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Haxt. 

"No-Tour"  Tour.  Sept.  9-30.  BOAC  Ex- 
cursion— Dulles/London/Dulles.  Waiting  Ust 
only. 

Russia.  Sept.  20-Oct.  12.  Tour  full.  Second 
group  departs  Oct.  25  (through  Nov.  19) 
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The  Smithsonian  Institution  In  coopera- 
tion with  Educational  Expeditions  Interna- 
tional also  offers  a  series  of  expeditions  be- 
ginning this  summer  which  will  be  headed 
by  prominent  scientists  and  which  will  re- 
sult in  one  or  more  publications.  Field  work 
will  be  done  entirely  by  expedition  partici- 
pants. No  special  qualifications  are  required 
ooets  begin  at  ^1,000. 

Marchena/Pemandina,  20-day  field  sur- 
vey, mailing  and  specimen  collection  ex- 
pedition to  recently  erupted  volcano  in  the 
Galapagos  Islands. 

Mt.  Arenal.  9-day  fleld  survey  and  study 
of  (tctive  volcanic  eruption  in  Costa  Rica. 

Arruiro  Mountains.  16-day  geological  fleld 
survey,  mapping,  and  exploration  expedltian 
V3  Ethiopian  Rift  Valley. 

Gibeon.  18-day  fleld  survey  and  search  for 
Gibeon  meteorites  in  Southwest  Africa. 

Jlfban^ombe.  20-day  archaeological  excava- 
tion of  pre-hlstorlc  Iron  Age  site  In  Zambia, 
Africa. 

For  further  details,  write  Expeditions, 
Smithsonian  Associates  Reception  Center. 
Great  HaU.  Smithsonian  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20660. 

RADIO   SlIITHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian  weekly  presents  con- 
versation and  music  growing  out  of  the  In- 
stitution's exhibits,  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities and  is  broadcast  in  35  states,  Canada, 
and  throu^out  the  world  via  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service. 

Radio  Smithsonian  Is  broadcast  every  Sun- 
day night  on  WOMB-AM  (670)  and  FM 
(103.6)  from  9-0:30  pjn.  Ilie  program 
schedule  for  June : 

eth — roUe  Concert.  Margaret  MacArthur, 
f(Ak  singer  and  song  ccdlector  from  Verm<mt, 
with  self-accompaniment  on  the  dulcimer 
and  the  folk  harp. 

13th — Concert.  Bach  and  Handel  music, 
presented  by  the  United  States  Air  Force 
String  Orchestra. 

20th — Music  Machines — American  Style  J. 
A  survey  of  popular  styles  in  American  music 
from  barrel  organs  and  player  pianos  to  the 
most  up-to-date  high  fidelity  equipment. 

27th— iftwlc  Machines— American  Style  11. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  program  is 
also  heard  on  WAMU-FM  (88.6)  Tuesdays  at 
6  p.m.;  WETA-FM  (90.9),  Mondays  at  9:30 
p.m.;  and  in  New  York  City  on  WNTC-AM 
Sundays  at  10  pjn.,  and  FM  Mondays  at  9 
pjn. 

JXrm   AT   THX   B»crrKSONXAN 

Fifth  annual  festival  of  American  folklife, 
July  IS,  1981 

Three  areas  of  Americana  will  be  featured 
in  this  year's  Festival  on  the  Mall — the  State 
of  Ohio,  both  rural  and  urban  areas;  the 
Northwest  Coast  Indians  and  Eskimos;  and 
the  American  working  man  as  a  member  of 
organized  labor.  Crafts,  food  preparation, 
music,  and  trade  skills  will  be  among  the 
demonstrated  activities,  with  both  Ohio  and 
Indian  traditional  food  lunches  available. 
Performances  and  demonstrations,  11  ajn. 
to  5  p.m.  dally;  concerts  at  8  pan.  except 
July  6. 

Tuesday,  June  1 

Exhibition:  Daniel  Chester  French  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Organized  for  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  by  James 
Goods  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
exhibit  seeks  to  acquaint  Washlngtonians 
with  French  and  his  19  works  in  Washing- 
ton, including  the  Seated  Lincoln  and  the 
Dupont  Fountain.  Several  items  are  on  loan 
from  the  Smithsonian.  Decatur  House,  740 
Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  through  August.  For 
further   information  call   382-3304. 

Wednesday,  June  2 

Lecture:  Archaeology  in  Korea:  Past  and 

Present,  by  Dr.  Chewon  Kim,  former  director 

of  the  National  Museum  of  Korea  and  Trexler 

Visiting   Professor    at    Muhlenbwg   CoU^e. 
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8:15.  History  and  Technology  Building  audi- 
torium. Free  admission. 

Thursday,  June  3 
Creative  screen:  Lapis — psychedelic  com- 
puter film  based  on  the  lapis  stone;  Print- 
mahing:  Four  Artists,  Four  Media;  Art  in 
Woodcut.  Pour  showings  at  11  ajn.,  12,  1 
and  3  p.m..  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 

Saturday,  June  5 
Creative  screen:  Lapis;  Printmaking :  Four 
Artists,   Four   Media;   Art   in   Woodcut.   Re- 
peat. See  June  3  for  details. 

Monday,  June  7 
Concert:  Choral  Music  of  Johannes 
Brahms,  including  Quartets  with  Piano, 
Llebeslieder  Waltzes  with  piano,  four  hands, 
performed  by  the  Camerata  Chorus  of  Wash- 
ington. Directed  by  Joen  Relnthaler  with 
Helen  Hollls  and  Jamee  Weaver,  piano.  8:30 
p.m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  History 
and  Technology  Building.  FYee  admlselon. 

Tuesday,  June  8 

Dialogue:  Tov:ard  a  Consensus  in  Foreign 
Policy:  Legislative  and  Executive  Approaches, 
sponsored  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars.  Speakers:  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javls;  George  W.  Ball,  former  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  and  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.  Moderator:  Alton  Prye, 
Joint  fellow  of  the  Wilson  Center  and  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  8  pjn..  Natural 
History  Building  auditorium.  Open  to  the 
public:  audience  participation  will  be 
Invited. 

Wednesday,  June  9 

Informal  concert:  Lois  Howard.  H&rpel- 
chord.  Music  of  Prescobaldl,  Cou|)erln,  Scer- 
lattl.  Bach,  using  harpsichords  from  the 
Smithsonian  collections.  1:30  p.m..  Hall  of 
Musical  Instruments,  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building.  Free  admission. 

Friday,  June  11 

Polk  concert:  Program  to  be  announced. 
Sponsored  by  the  FollUore  Society  of  Greater 
Washington  and  the  Smithsonian  Division 
of  Performing  Arts.  Free  to  PSGW  members; 
$1  non-members.  8:30  p.m..  Natural  History 
Building  audltorixim.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  381-5395. 

Saturday.  June  12 

Lecture:  American  Artists  I  Have  Known. 
by  Richard  Lahey.  Principal  Emeritus.  Cor- 
coran School  of  Art,  3  p.m..  Granite  Gallerv 
NCPA 

Film  festival:  Young  Filmmakers:  Second- 
ary Film  Festival  and  Competition.  A  se- 
lected program  of  films  made  by  Washington 
area  secondary  students.  Showings  at  10  a.m  . 
12  noon,  and  2  p.m.  Lecture  Hall  and  As- 
sembly Hall,  NCPA. 

Tuesday.  June  15 

Exhibition:  "A  Glimmer  of  Their  Own 
Beauty":  Black  Sounds  of  the  Twenties.  Edu- 
cational exhibit  focusing  on  the  blues  of 
Bessie  Smith  and  "Ma"  Ralney,  the  jazz  of 
Louis  Armstrong  and  the  poetry  of  Langston 
Hughes  and  Claude  McKay  as  an  expression 
of  black  life  in  the  period  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance.  Included  are  a  great  variety 
of  the  known  photographs  of  the  five  sub- 
jects, recordings  of  music  and  verse,  and 
film  of  Armstrong  and  Smith.  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  through  Oct.  15. 

Exhibition:  Art  from  Junior  High  Schools 
«n  the  District  of  Cohimbia.  Approximately 
100  works,  including  paintings,  prints,  and 
three-dimensional  forms.  Organized  by  the 
Education  Department.  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts.  Through  June  28.  NCFA. 

Wedne.fday.  June  16 
Exhibition:  The  Campbell  Museum  Col- 
lection. Antique  silver  and  porcelain  soup 
tureens,  bowls  and  ladles  from  throughout 
the  world.  Including  the  products  of  Meissen, 
Sevres,  the  Russian  Imperial  Porcelain  Fac- 
tory, Worcester,  and  Staffordshire,  on  loan 
from  the  Campbell  Museum  In  Camden.  N.J 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Second  floor.  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology, through  Labor  Day. 

Thursday,  June  17 
Creative  screen:  Calypso  Singer — A  parody 
on  Harry  Belafontes  rendition  of  the  song 
•Day-O";  Art  for  tomorrow — How  artists  are 
using  science  and  technology  to  create  new 
art  forms.  Prom  the  CBS  News  21st  Century 
Series.  Continuous  half-hour  showings  from 
11  a.m.,  last  showing  at  2:30  pjn.  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 

Friday,  June  18 
Exhibition:  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  Coin- 
ciding with  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Day,  as 
proclaimed  by  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  founded  by  I>r.  Bethune,  the  exhibit 
win  include  three  portraits,  photographs  sur- 
veying Mrs.  Bethune's  life  and  work,  and 
memorabilia,  including  the  Star  of  Africa 
awarded  to  her  by  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  through  June  25. 

Saturday,  June  19 
Creative  Screen:    Calypso  Singer;  Art  for 
Tomorrow.  Repeat.  See  June   17  for  details. 

Wednesday,  June  23 
Informal  concert:  Patricia  Grlgnet,  ba- 
roque oboe:  Robert  Sheldon,  one-keyed 
flute;  Helen  HoUis,  harpsichord.  1:30  p.m.. 
Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  History  and 
Technology  Building.  Free  admission. 

Friday,  June  25 

Exhibition:  Art  Posters  from  the  List 
Foundation.  The  focal  point  of  this  grouping 
of  12  or  more  pKJSters  will  be  the  one  created 
for  the  Pllene  Center  opening  at  Wolf  Trap 
Park  Farm  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Orga- 
nized by  the  Prints  and  Drawings  Division 
of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 
Granite  Gallery.  NCFA.  through  Aug.  31. 

Exhibition:  Apollo  11  Moon  Landing.  Arti- 
cles connected  with  flghts  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram including  "lunar  rock  box."  lunar  space 
suits,  a  lunar  landing  module  Identical  to 
those  used  in  the  Apollo  program,  and  other 
devices  used  on  actual  flghts  or  in  training. 
Arts  and  Industries  Building.  On  display 
indefinitely. 

Sjinday.  June  27 

Exhibition:  Hidden  Aspects  of  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  The  range  of  collec- 
tions held  by  the  NCFA.  particularly  objects 
not  previously  exhibited,  will  be  illustrated 
by  this  showing,  the  gallery's  major  summer 
exhibition.  Included  are  Renaissance  jewelry, 
several  WPA  murals,  and  a  screen  by  tlie 
little-known  early  American  modernist  Carl 
Newman.  NCFA,  through  October. 

Open  house:  In  connection  with  the  above 
exhibition,  the  range  of  NCPA  operations  will 
be  explored  through  present.ations  by  the 
Education  Department  and  tours  of  the  Con- 
servation Laboratory  and  Library.  June  27 
only.  1-5:30  p  m  .  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Monday.  June  28 

Concert:  Music  for  Viola  da  Gamba.  per- 
formed  by  Catherlna  Meints,  assisted  by 
James  Caldwell,  viola  da  gamba,  and  James 
Weaver,  harpsichord.  The  program  will  in- 
clude the  music  of  Telemann,  Bach.  Saint- 
Colombe,  Couperin  and  Marais.  8  30  p.m.. 
Hall  of  Musical  Instruments.  History  and 
Technology  Building.  Free  admission. 

INVTTATION   TO   "ADVENTURE" 

Date:  Sunday.  June  13.  Time:  10  to  11  p.m. 

Place:  CBS  Television,  Channel  9  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Smithsonian  and  CBS-News  are  co- 
operating In  a  planned  series  of  distinguished 
TV  programs  In  a  wide  range  of  subject 
areas  under  the  general  title  Smithsonian 
Adventure.  The  first  program  on  June  13 
features  the  work  of  Archeologist  Iris  Love, 
who  delivered  the  annual  Smithsonian- 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America  lecture 
here  In  April. 

CONTINflNC    EXHIBITIONS 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum.  2405 
King  Avenue.  S.E. 
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Exhibit  '71.  Third  Annual  Art  Show  of 
works  by  artlst-membera  of  the  D.C.  Art  As- 
sociation. Through  June  20. 

Arts  and  Industries  Building,  900  Jeffer- 
son Drive,  S.W. 

Space  and  Artists.  Realistic  UlusUatlon, 
ImpressionlsUc  and  abstaract  paintings  and 
sculpture  Inspired  by  the  space  program. 

Benefits  from  Space.  NASA  exhibit  on  dis- 
play Indefinitely. 

Apollo  14.  The  most  recent  Apollo  mission 
Is  explained — Its  purpose,  destination,  paj- 
ticipanta.  etc. — with  text,  photos  and  a  lunar 
relief  map.  On  display  Indefinitely. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  12th  and  Jefferson 
Drive,  S.W. 

Chinese  Album  Leaves  and  Lacquer  Ware. 
Twenty-four  painted  albimi  leaves  dating 
from  the  Sung  through  the  Oh'lng  dynasty, 
and  five  examples  of  Chinese  lacquer  ware 
that  represent  the  change  In  style  fom  1280 
A.D.  through  the  late  15th  century.  On 
display  Indefinitely. 

Japanese  Screen  Paintings.  Bird  and  flower 
screens  from  the  Freer  collection  ranging  In 
date  from  the  late  15th  century  to  the  18th 
century.  Through  July. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  I4th 
and  Constitution  Ave..  N.W. 

Microfilm.  Commemorates  the  centennial 
of  microimage  technology  by  tracing  the  evo- 
lution of  microforms  from  its  roots  in  1839 
to  Its  future  applications.  Through  Septem- 
ber. 

Mexican  Stamps  Designed  by  Arnerica's 
Lance  Wyman.  Prepared  by  the  Mexican 
postal  administration,  honoring  Wyman,  a 
U.S.  citizen  whose  designs  have  been  used 
for  some  50  Mexican  p>ostage  stamps. 
Through  June  30. 

The  Black  Ships.  Color  film  by  Charles 
E^ames  shown  every  15  minutes  depicting  the 
Japan  Expedition  of  Commodore  Perry.  1852- 
54,  as  represented  by  Japanese  artists.  Con- 
temporary Japanese  and  American  prints  of 
the  historic  diplomatic  encounter  are  also  on 
display  along  with  a  model  of  Perry's  flag- 
ship. On  display  Indefinitely. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  10th  and  Con- 
stitution Ave..  N.W. 

Arms  and  Armor  of  Japan.  Items  produced 
by  Japanese  craftsmen  from  the  4th  century 
until  the  late  19th,  including  samurai  swords 
and  body  armor.  Through  June. 

Hall  of  Physical  Geology.  The  Introductory 
section  of  this  new  exhibit  hall  has  opened 
on  the  second  floor. 

National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  8th  and 
O  Streets,  N.W. 

High  School  Graphics  2  Second  biennial 
competition  and  exhibition,  with  graphics 
from  each  of  the  D.C.  high  schools.  Through 
June  13. 

150  Years  of  American  Drawings.  Fifty-five 
outstanding  American  drawings  froni  the 
collection  of  John  Davis  Hatch,  covering  the 
period   1780-1930.  Through  June  29 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  8th  and  P 
Streets.  N  W. 

Portrait.^  of  Black  Leaders.  Eleven  pwr- 
tralts  In  pastels  executed  in  the  1920's  by  the 
late  Wlnold  Relss. 

Dlal-A-Museum — 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dlal-A-Phenomenon — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural  phe- 
nomena. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


CASE  AGAINST  NO  FAULT 
INSURANCE 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress prepares  to  consider  the  "no  fault" 
insurance  plan,  I  think  the  following  dis- 
sertation which  appeared  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Post  on  June  1,  1971,  is  worthy  of 
the  Members'  attention : 

The  Lawyers'  Case  Against  No  Pault 

iNStTKANCE 

(By  William  O.  Bertelsman) 

(Note. — "No  fault"  insurance  is  a  contro- 
versial subject  In  Kentucky.  Following  is  a 
view  from  Newport  attorney  William  O  Ber- 
telsman, a  qualified  expert,  and  what  he  has 
to  say  merits  consideration. — The  Editor) 

I  have  read  many  editorials  recently  sup- 
porting "no  fault"  Insurance  plans,  such  as 
the  one  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Warnings  by  the  organized 
bar  of  the  disastrous  results  that  such  a  plan 
would  inflict  on  innocent  families  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  have  so  quickly  met  the 
accusations  of  self-interest  that  one  wonders 
if.  In  Its  haste  to  Indict  the  legal  profession, 
the  press  has  paused  to  study  the  plans. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  public  would 
support  such  a  "no  fault"  plan  as  is  now  be- 
fore Congress,  if  It  truly  understood  it. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  results  of  a  not 
untypical  auto  accident  under  the  present 
system  and  the  "no  fault"  plan  contained  In 
Senate  BUI  945  Introduced  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  Feb.  17,  1971. 

Suppose  that  a  drunken  driver,  traveling 
30  m.p  h.  over  the  speed  limit,  rear-ends  the 
Smith  family  stopped  for  a  red  light.  In  the 
auto  are  John  Smith,  35,  a  truck  driver  earn- 
ing $150  p>er  week,  who  suffers  a  leg  Injury 
causing  him  a  50  per  cent  permanent  partial 
disability,  such  that  he  will  now  be  able  to 
earn  only  $75  per  week  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Also  In  the  auto  are  Mrs.  Smith,  house- 
wife, who  loses  partial  use  of  one  leg.  result- 
ing in  a  disability  of  60  per  cent,  and  the 
Smiths'  son,  Tom,  18,  a  senior  at  a  vocational 
high  school  studying  to  be  an  automobile 
mechanic,  but  who  has  no  employment  his- 
tory. Tom's  earning  power  Is  impaired  by  60 
per  cent. 

Also  In  the  auto  Is  a  relative  of  the  Smiths, 
Dr.  Jones,  a  physician  earning  $48,000  a  year. 
Dr.  Jones  suffers  a  temporary  total  disability, 
such  that  he  Is  unable  to  return  to  work 
for  a  year. 

Here  is  a  oomparlson  of  the  results  under 
the  present  system  and  the  "no  fault"  system. 

Under  both  systems  the  parties  would  be 
re-imbursed  for  their  actual  medical  ex- 
penses, but  under  the  "no  fault"  plan,  such 
re-lmbursement  would  be  reduced  by  any 
medical,  hoepitallzation  or  wage  continua- 
tion Insurance  carried  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, even  though  this  might  exhaust  the 
limit  of  a  major  medical. 

Mr.  Smith  would  be  re-imbursed  under 
the  present  system  for  his  entire  loss  of 
earnings    over    his    life    expectancy    caused 
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by  the  drunken  driver's  negligence.  Under 
the  "no  fault"  plan,  he  would  receive  85  per 
cent  of  his  lost  wages  for  30  months,  a  total 
of  $1912.50.  For  the  balance  of  his  loss  over 
his  lifetime,  approximately  $136,500,  he  would 
receive  absolutely  nothing. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Tom,  under  the  present 
system,  could  recover  for  the  impairment  of 
their  earning  pwwer.  even  though  they  had 
no  wage  earning  history,  since  they  might 
someday  have  to  go  to  work.  Mr.  Smith  could 
also  recover  for  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
services,  society  and  companionship.  Under 
the  "no  fault"  system,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Tom, 
having  no  history  as  wage  earners,  would 
recover  al>solutely  nothing,  except  their  out- 
of-pocket  expenses,  reduced  by  private 
insurance    coverage. 

Dr.  Jones,  under  the  present  system,  could 
recover  for  his  full  loss  of  earnings.  Under 
the  "no  fault"  system,  he  could  recover  only 
$1000  a  month,  or  $12,000.  If  he  had  provided 
himself  with  disability  insurance  through 
the  Medical  Assoc,  that  covered  his  loss,  he 
would  recover  absolutely  nothing  by  reason 
of  the  drunken  driver's  negligence. 

Under  the  present  system  all  the  inno- 
cent parties  would  have  recovered  for  their 
F>ain  and  suffering  and  mental  anguish  re- 
sulUng  from  the  shambles  the  drunken 
driver's  gross  negligence  had  made  of  their 
lives.  Under  the  "no  fault"  system  all  recovery 
for  this  very  real  loss  Is  abolished. 

It  should  be  added,  by  the  way,  that  the 
drunk  driver  himself  would  recover  nothing 
under  the  present  system,  but  under  the  "no 
fault"  plan  would  be  re-lmbvirsed  In  full  for 
any  out-of-pocket  expenses  and  a  portion  of 
his  loss  of  earnings. 

For  example,  if  he  lost  $1000  a  month 
earnings  for  six  months,  he  would  recover 
$850  a  month  for  that  period.  If  his  negli- 
gence had  resulted  in  his  own  death,  his 
estate  could  recover  up  to  $30,000. 

We  should  also  note  that  it  Is  not  the 
drunk's  Insurance  company  who  pays  for 
what  little  damages  were  paid  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Smith  car,  but  their  own  in- 
surance company.  Thus,  they  probably  had 
'to  pay  higher  rates  because  they  had  a  large 
family. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Kentucky  State 
Bar  Assoc,  went  too  far  in  labeling  "un- 
American"  this  "no  fault"  plan  that  could 
result  in  the  burlesque  of  Justice  outlined 
above.  If  you  don't  like  that  word,  however, 
how  about  "unbelievable,"  which  is  probably 
what  most  people  would  say  if  told  that 
U.S.  Congressmen  and  Senators  had  prop>osed 
such  a  plan,  and  that  responsible  news  media 
bad  supported  It. 

It  Is  hoped  that  you  will  fulfill  your  re- 
sponsibility to  inform  the  public  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  "no  fault"  plan  that  Is 
about  to  be  foisted  on  them  under  the  guise 
of  reduced  Insurance  premiums. 

By  the  way,  reliable  estimates  indicate 
that  premiums  would  be  reduced  for  the 
average  policyholder  by  no  more  than  $10- 
$15  annually. 


MAKING  IT  IN  THE  OUTSIDE 
WORLD 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  prison  reform  in  this 
country.  Men,  sentenced  to  prison,  are 
often  thrust  into  cages  and  forgotten 
with  no  thought  seriously  given  to  their 
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rehabilitation.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
training  and  understanding,  an  ex-con- 
vict's return  to  the  outside  world  is  gen- 
erally an  extremely  painful  experience 
with  the  result  that  many  of  those  re- 
leased from  prison  soon  are  returned. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  which  described  the 
experience  of  a  man  sentenced  10  years 
ago  to  life  imprisonment.  Harold  Ho- 
wards story  has  a  happy  ending — mainly 
because  of  his  incredible  self-determi- 
nation and  the  inspiration  of  a  coach  at 
the  prison. 

Mr.  Howard  is  now  counseling  young 
people  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  pre- 
vented from  following  his  path  to  prison. 
His  story  is  a  plea  for  much-needed  re- 
form in  our  prisons  and  parole  pro- 
grams, and  I  thus  commend  this  article  to 
my  colleagues'  attention: 

He  Upset  IQ  Test 

Frankfort,  Kentdcky. — Harold  Howard, 
whose  IQ  was  calculated  at  69  when  he 
started  a  life  term  In  prison  10  years  ago, 
graduates  from  college  next  month. 

Pardoned  last  fall,  he  now  works  with 
delinquent  and  poor  children.  In  December 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth. 

Howard  remembers  the  day  In  1961  when 
he  stood  before  a  judge  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  pleaded  guUty  to  armed  robbery. 

"Another  guy  and  1  robbed  a  liquor  store 
of  $50."  he  recalled.  "I  shot  the  owner  In 
the  shoiUder  when  he  pulled  a  knife." 

Why  did  he  commit  the  crime?  "There 
was  nothing  interesting  on  television,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do,"  he  answered  In 
an  interview. 

Howard,  who  was  16  at  the  time,  became 
Involved  in  fights  In  prison  and  spent  time 
in  solitary  confinement,  living  on  bread  and 
water. 

Officials  gave  him  a  series  of  mental  apti- 
tude tests  that  produced  an  IQ  score  of  69. 
Indicating  he  was  serloudy  retarded. 

"You  can  be  thrust  Into  a  situation  like 
that,  that  Is  very  uptight,  and  faU  tests,  no 
matter  how  smart  you  are,"  he  said. 

He  was  placed  in  the  third  grade,  com- 
pleted grades  three  through  eight  in  a  matter 
of  weeks  and  went  on  to  get  his  high  school 
diploma. 

"I  made  the  change,"  he  said,  "because 
one  day  I  realized  I  had  no  skills,  no  educa- 
tion, nothing  but  my  calculated  arrogance." 

He  also  found  friends  In  Bill  Howard,  the 
La  Grange  Reformatory  School  principal,  and 
John  Pike,  the  athletic  director. 

"Coach  Pike  taught  me  to  die  trying  to 
do  something."  said  Howard.  "He  taught  me 
you  don't  ever  g^ve  up  trying." 

"Coach  Pike  was  the  first  white  man  to 
ever  give  a  damn  about  me,"  Howard,  a  black, 
added. 

Paroled  in  1967.  Howard  was  accepted  by 
Kentucky  State  College  In  Frankfort,  with 
scholarships  from  the  State  Btire«u  oS.  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  paying  his  way. 

Too  many  ex-convlcts  never  make  it  on 
the  outside,  he  said,  because  "straight  peo- 
ple won't  accept  them.  They  should  handle 
It  Just  like  they  were  dealing  with  a  guy  who 
got  out  of  the  hospital.  Instead  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  guy,"  he  contends. 

Howard,  who  received  his  full  pardon  from 
Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn,  Is  attending  graduate 
school  and  plans  to  return  to  work  with  the 
underprivileged. 

He  sees  the  need  for  more  and  better- 
trained  probation-parole  offloers,  more  coun- 
selors to  help  youngsters  before  they  land 
In  prison.  "When  Is  society  going  to  rtop 
Joking  about  the  problem  and  really  do 
something  about  It?" 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


SEf^ATE— Monday,  June  7,  1971 


June  7,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stivkn- 
soN  m,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  keep  the  light  of  Thy 
presence  glowing  in  our  hearts  this  day 
that  there  may  be  no  dark  moments  when 
we  know  TTiee  not.  May  we  worship  while 
we' work.  May  prayer  never  be  an  Intru- 
sion on  our  time  nor  an  interference  with 
our  work  but  rather  the  very  life  and 
strength  of  all  we  do.  May  we  take  time 
to  listen  to  Thy  voice  and  be  quick  to 
obey  its  commands.  May  we  be  loyal  to  all 
the  truth  we  know,  and  seek  to  discharge 
those  duties  which  lay  their  commission 
on  our  conscience,  so  that  at  length  we 
may  find  our  wills  in  harmony  with 
Thine.  May  Thy  goodness  and  Thy  grace 
be  in  us  and  Thy  blessings  be  upon  us 
that  our  service  may  minister  to  the 
Nation  and  all  mankind. 

In  the  name  of  the  Servant-Lord  we 
pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  commimication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eixknoer). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

tr.S.  Senate, 
PxsaxDSNT  PBO  mcpomx, 
Waahinffton.,  D.C.,  June  7, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stkvknson  m,   a 

Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

AlXKN  J.  Ellendcs. 

Preti<tent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. June  4.  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEEnNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9 
AM.  ON  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY. 
AND  FRIDAY  OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  imderstand  that  an  agreement 
has  already  been  entered  for  the  Senate 
to  convene  at  9  ajn.  tomorrow  and  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing OfQcer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate convene  at  9  ajn.  on  Wednesday, 
Thiusday,  and  Friday  of  this  week. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND 
FRIDAY  OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 9:30  a.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSSIBILITY  OF  SATURDAY 
SESSION  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  leadership,  that  we  r&iae 
the  possibility,  at  this  time,  of  a  Satur- 
day session  this  week. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection  on 
this  side  as  to  how  long  the  sessions  may 
nm.  If  we  have  to  have  sessions  late  at 
night,  there  will  be  no  objection  on  my 
part. 

Since  most  of  the  amendments  are  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis,  this  col- 
loquy should  serve  notice  to  all  Senators 
that  those  who  are  anxious  to  have  their 
amendments  disposed  of  should  arrange 
to  be  here  on  the  floor  early  and  late,  and 
that  we  will  do  our  best  to  dispose  of  the 
pending  legislation  so  that  we  can  go  on 
to  something  else. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  accord  with 
what  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  Just  said.  It  will  be  our  intention,  on 
both  sides,  to  contact  the  spoiasors  of 
amendments  and  ask  them  to  be  on  the 
floor  and  ready  to  offer  them  at  any  ap- 
propriate time. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INCREASED 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  135.  HJl.  6359. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

An  act  rH.R.  6359)  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-139),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJEPOSX  or  THE  MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  which  impose  ceilings  upon  the 
annual  appropriations  authorized  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  titles  I  and  n  of  the  act.  to 
Increase  the  ceilings. 

BACKGBOUNO 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1066 
has  the  following  general  provisions: 

Title  I  established  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  The  CouncU  Is  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior.  Agriculture,  the 
Army,  HEW.  Transportation,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  It  Is 
supported  by  an  Executive  Director  and  staff 
which  constitute  a  separate  agency.  The 
Council  has  Important  administrative  duties 
to  maintain  an  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources,  review  and  establish  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  Federal  water  re- 
source development,  and  review  comiM«- 
henslve  river  basin  plans. 

Title  n  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
Joint  Federal-State  river  basin  commission* 
to  perform  oom.prehenslve  water  resource 
planning  for  various  regions  and  to  co- 
ordinate water  reeouroe  development  activi- 
ties In  the  regions.  Each  such  commission 
shall  have  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
President  as  Federal  representative,  and  a 
representative  from  each  State  and  each 
Federal  agency  represented  and  from  each 
Interstate  agency  created  by  oompaot.  (River 
basin  commissions  have  been  established  In 
five  basins  thus  far.  In  the  other  basins  ad 
hoc  committees  are  perfarmlog  the  fimc- 
tlon.) 

Title  in  provides  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  the  States  amounting  to  $6  million  an- 
nually to  finance  not  mon  than  50  percent 
of  each  State's  comprehensive  water  resource 
planning  program. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  Includes  miscellaneous 
provisions  Including  the  authorization  of 
appropriations.  The  existing  limitations  are 
as  fellows: 

(500,000  annually  to  carry  out  title  I 
(Increased  from  t300.0<X)  by  the  act  of  Oct.  3, 
1988.  82  Stat.  935). 

•6.000,000  annually  to  carry  out  title  H. 
further  limited  to  not  more  than  $760,000 
for  any  single  river  basin  commission. 

•400.000  for  the  administration  of  title  m. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Reaoiuces  held  a  hearing  on  April  33.  1971, 
on  S.  1398,  which  was  recommended  by  the 
Water  Resources  C!ouncll  and  which  Is  a 
companion  bill  to  H.R.  6359. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

As  Introduced.  HJl.  6369  and  S.  1898,  would 
have  deleted  section  401  of  the  act  dealing 
with  appropriations  and  substituted  neir 
language  which  would  have  the  following 
effects: 

(1)  Retxtln  the  existing  oelUng  on  fund- 
ing for  river  basin  ocanmlsslons. 

(3)  Remove    entirely    the    existing    ceil- 
ings on  funds  to  carry  out  the  Council's  co- 
ordinating functions  under  title  I  and  to  ad- 
mlnlstM'  the  grant  program  of  Title  m. 
couiarrRE  action 

The  conmxlttee  voted  to  amend  S.  1898. 
to  place  a  limitation  of  $1,500,000  annually 
upon  the  combined  appropriations  for  the 
Council's  administrative  expenses  under 
titles  I  and  III  of  the  act.  The  committee 
then  voted  to  report  H.R.  6359,  which  had 
passed  the  House  on  May  17,  1971,  Incor- 
porating   a   similar    amendment. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  wherever  possible 
should  include  a  celling.  In  this  case  ex- 
perience in  administering  the  act  provides 
an  adequate  basis  for  such  a  celling.  The 
CouncU's  request  for  fiscal  year  1973  Is  $1,- 
381, 0<X).  The  reconmiended  celling  ot  $1,600,- 
000  provides  s(»ne  additional  latitude  for 
future  Increases.  If  larger  increases  are  nec- 
essary, the  committee  believes  that  further 
review  by  the  legislative  committees  would 
be  appropriate. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    AND   NATO; 
TR(X)P  REDUCTIONS— I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  has  met  with  the 
NATO  defense  ministers  In  Brussels.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  has  met  with  the 
NATO  foreign  ministers  in  Lisbon. 

At  those  two  meetings.  In  some  way,  la 
some  shape,  and  in  some  form,  the  ques- 
tion of  NATO  mutual  troop  reductions 
was  discussed.  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Senate  was  made  fair- 
ly clear  to  Mr.  Laird's  and  Mr.  Rogers' 
opposites  at  these  meetings.  May  I  say 
that  I  am  a  little  disappointed  at  the 
cautious  attitude  which  has  come  out  of 
the  Lisbon  meeting  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, NATO  is  putting  oflf  the  mutual 
troop  reduction  talks  for  too  long  a  pe- 
riod, and  there  are  too  many  "hedges" 
In  the  final  communique. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  say  to 
the  Senate  that  this  is  an  issue  which 
does  have  national  interest.  I  have  re- 
ceived about  7,600  communications  on 
the  proposal  of  U.S.  troop  reductions  In 
Europe.  I  would  say  that  of  the  7,600  not 
more  than  75  are  against  the  general 
thesis  itself. 

So  far  as  my  mail  from  Montana  is 
concerned,  I  have  received  in  excess  of 
200  letters  and  communicaticais  and 
there  has  not  been  one  in  exposition  to 
the  proposal  which  was  made. 

Last  week  I  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  lUinols  (Mr.  Pir- 
CY)  that  I  would  put  in  the  Rkcoro  vari- 
ous editorials  and  commentaries  on  this 
matter,  both  pro  and  con,  and  I  intend 
to  do  so,  beginning  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  editorials  and  commentaries,  leading 
off  with  an  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  6.  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 


(From  the  New  Tork  llines.  June  6. 1971  ] 
Too  CssvAL  ON  Troop  c^tts 

No  one  wanta  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  enter 
unprepared  or  divided  on  Important  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  bloc;  but  the  pace 
adopted  by  NATO  foreign  mlnlstera  In  Lisbon 
for  talks  on  mutual  force  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope seems  altogether  too  leisurely.  It  is  now 
almost  certain  that  NATO's  chosen  repre- 
sentative wUl  not  begin  even  exploratory 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  untU  after  a 
meeting  of  NATO  deputy  ministers  this  fall. 

American  officials  say  this  timetable  could 
be  advanced  if  bUateral  soundings  by  NATO 
governments  with  Warsaw  Pact  members  in- 
dicate a  chance  for  prompt,  serious  negotia- 
tions; but  they  clearly  do  not  expect  this  to 
happen  although  Moscow  Is  apparently  try- 
ing to  force  the  pace  by  promptly  dispatch- 
ing a  tc^  disarmament  expert  to  London.  It 
is  more  likely  that  Manllo  Brosio.  NATO's  re- 
tiring Secretary  Oeneral,  will  begin  talks  In 
Moscow  only  after  the  deputy  foreign  min- 
isters have  agreed  In  Brussels  on  "substantive 
and  procedural  approaches." 

Two  dangers  attend  so  casual  an  approach. 
The  first  Is  that  It  makes  NATO  vulnerable  to 
a  charge  of  bad  faith  and  thus  coiild  give  the 
Kremlin — which  now  reiterates  several  times 
a  week  its  readiness  for  talks  on  troop  cuts — 
an  easy  propaganda  victory.  Theoretically, 
NATO  has  been  trying  for  three  years  to  get 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to  agree  to  discuss 
mutual  reductions.  A  year  ago  in  Rome  NATO 
foreign  ministers  issued  a  specific  Invitation 
for  "exploratory  talks"  and  laid  down  four 
qieclflc  guidelines  for  their  conduct.  The 
communique  issued  at  the  close  of  their  Lis- 
bon meeting  last  week  represented  little  if 
any  advance  on  the  Rome  document. 

The  second  danger  Is  that  NATO's  failiire 
to  move  more  rapidly  on  this  Issue  will  bring 
additional  recruits  In  Congress  to  Senator 
Mansfield's  drive  to  cut  the  American  forces 
m  Germany  by  half — in  which  case  NATO 
would  have  that  much  less  to  negotiate  about. 
Both  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Senator  Percy,  who 
opposed  the  Mansfield  amendment  last 
month.  Issued  warnings  to  NATO  last  week 
that  the  issue  was  far  from  settled. 

In  Lisbon  the  NATO  ministers  rightly  em- 
phasized that  there  could  be  no  general  Eu- 
ropean seciu^ty  conference,  long  urged  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  untU  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment Ls  reached  on  Berlin.  However,  no  such 
prerequisite  need  attach  to  negotiations  con- 
fined to  mutual  and  balanced  troop  reduc- 
tions. 

The  troop  reduction  issue  is -a  complicated 
one,  but  numerous  studies  have  been  di- 
rected over  several  years  to  prospects  for  mu- 
tual cuts  that  would  not  upset  the  balance  of 
power  In  Europe.  There  Is  no  valid  reckon 
why  NATO  should  not  be  ready  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations for  first-step,  across-the-board  re- 
ductions In  six  weeks  or  two  months — or 
whenever  the  Soviet  side  Is  ready. 

(From  the  Boston  Olobe.  May  11.  1971] 
Senator  Stxnnib  Up  in  Arms 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  lineups  for 
the  new  political  season  finds  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  John  Siennls 
sounding  off  against  Executive  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  Congress  with  a  propoaal  very 
similar  to  one  put  forward  by  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts  of  New  York,  and  alao  linked  with 
lll>eral  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana  In  calling  tor  a  reduction 
of  American  troops  In  Europe. 

The  turnaround  by  Sen.  Stennls.  long 
ranked  an¥>ng  the  hawks  In  Waslilngton,  Is 
particularly  Important  since  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  Europe  and  America  tin  In  the 
throes  of  a  major  monetary  crisis  caused  In 
a  major  p*rt  by  American  military  eq>andl- 
tures  overseas,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Sen- 
ate winds  up  for  a  no-holds  barred  discus- 
sion of  a  Mil  to  extend  the  draft.  It  also  fol- 


lows three  weeks  of  peace  demonstratlonB  in 
the  nation's  aapHal  and  elsewhere. 

Significantly,  Sen.  Stannls'  resolution, 
which  would  forbid  the  President  from  send- 
ing troops  to  war  wltbout  a  fomml  declara- 
tion by  Congress  in  any  future  oonfllot  out- 
side Southeast  Asia,  also  comes  as  Defense 
Secrertary  Melvln  R.  Laird  launched  what  the 
New  York  Times  calls  his  "aoniml  spring 
scare."  Hs  announced  ttie  start  of  construc- 
tion of  40  new  mlssUe  silos  in  the  Sonet 
Union,  pointed  to  Russia's  expansion  of 
naval  and  air  power,  said  that  the  ITSSR  now 
has  "more  or  less  parity  In  the  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  ana."  and  warned  th«t  the 
United  States  shoiild  now  turn  Its  attention 
to  "what's  In  Bton  lor  us.  from  the  national 
security  standpoint,  beyond  Vietnam." 

But.  when  a  man  of  Sen.  Stennls'  loyal- 
ties sends  a  bill  out  of  committee  dictating, 
for  the  first  time  m  American  history,  how 
many  people  the  Pentagon  may  have  under 
arms,  and  when  he  follows  this  by  saying  "I 
am  Interested  and  have  been  for  a  long  while 
In  returning  more  strictly  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  plainly  saya 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war."  there  can  be  no  question  that  Secretary 
Laird  and  the  Administration  are  being  put 
on  notice  that  Congress  wUl  no  longer  be 
scared  and  Intends  to  have  a  say  In  present 
and  future  military  adventures. 

The  attack  Is  sure  to  center  on  the  di«rt 
bill,  now  being  d^ated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  a  flUbuster  promised  by  Sen. 
Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska.  The  bill,  which  would 
extend  Selective  Service  for  two  years,  con- 
tains a  150,000-man  annual  celUng  on  draft 
calls  written  In  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  which  Sen.  Stonnla  Is  chairman. 

Already  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  has  said 
he  would  offer  an  amendment  limiting  the 
extension  to  one  year  and  closing  an  escape 
clAuse  in  the  150,000  figure.  Sen.  Mansfield 
will  offer  another  amendment  cutting  Ameri- 
can forces  tn  Europe  by  half.  Other  amend- 
ments which  may  be  proposed  Include  a  cirt- 
off  of  funds  for  Vietnam  after  Dec.  31,  by 
Sens.  Hatfield  and  MoOovem.  and  a  new 
Cooper -Chiirch  resolution  which  would  ask 
the  President  to  set  a  withdrawal  date  de- 
pendent on  the  release  of  American  prlsoaxers. 

But,  more  significant  than  all  these  moves 
by  well-known  doves.  Is  the  troop  limitation 
set  by  the  Armed  Services  CTommlttee,  the 
fact  that  Sen.  Stennls  has  also  ^K>ken  of  re- 
ductions of  forces  in  Europe,  and  his  clear 
call  for  a  restitution  of  Congressional  powers 
with  a  30-day  Congressional  review  of  emer- 
gency incursions  In  any  conflicts  of  the  fu- 
ture outside  Southeast  Asia.  Legislation  by 
Sen.  Javlts  already  imder  consideration 
wotUd  do  the  same  thing  but  would  Include 
any  new  hostilities  In  Indochina. 

Sen.  Stennls'  stand  gives  new  courage  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  was 
correct  in  its  assignment  of  powers  and  who 
feel  that  Executive  escalation  of  w«r  over- 
seas has  gone  beyond  reason. 

(Editorial.  WRTH,  St.  Louis,  May  13,  1971] 
U.S.  Dollar 

There  are  two  stories  that  go  hand  tn  hand 
this  week.  One  Is  the  assault  on  the  U.S. 
Dollar  overseas.  The  ottier  Is  a  proposal  by 
Senate  majority  leader  Mike  ICansAeld  to  cut 
the  number  of  American  troops  In  Europe 
by  one  half. 

Preseotiy.  according  to  Manafleld.  there  are 
525  thousand  servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents in  Europe.  It  costs  $14  billion  a  year 
for  their  support.  It  cannot  be  Justlflsd 
economioaUy  or  "as  a  matto-  of  principle". 
It  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
war  ended. 

As  we  mentloDed.  tlie  UjS.  Dollar  Is  tin- 
der heavy  attack  as  peculators  and  bankers 
turn  to  other  currwtcy.  WRTH  believes  It's 
Imperative  we  reduce  the  number  of  service- 
men oveneas  and  a  siHieequent  rsduoUom  in 
the  glut  of  American  Dollan.  WRTH  baUerw. 
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and  many  U^.  leaden  agree,  a  reduction  In 
European  troop  strength  will  not  weaken  our 
military  {xxture.  We  must  preserve  the 
atrengUi  of  our  currency  because  It  la  the 
keystone  of  the  International  n  onetary  sys- 
tem. 

As  we  watch  the  progress  of  the  West  Ger- 
man "deutache  mark"  and  the  Japanese 
"yen",  one  has  to  wonder  .  .  .  who  really  won 
World  War  n  We  must  not  allow  the  value 
of  the  U.S.  Dollar  to  erode  any  further  and 
WBTH  believes  the  starting  point  is  the  re- 
duction of  troops  in  Europe. 
(From  the  Billings  Gazette.  May   12,   1971) 

Dollar  DnncuLxres 
The  didoe  of  the  dollar  and  the  mark  the 
past   few  days  probably  have  left  moet  of 
you  as  confused  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Reading  through  various  analyses  by  the 
experts  can  leave  one  almost  as  confused  as 
before  the  start. 

We  wish  we  could  say  "It  becomes  crystal 
clear  that  .  .  ."  but  so  far  It  doesn't. 

Writer  John  M.  Lee  of  the  New  York  Times 
analyzes  "If  there  has  to  be  a  villain  In  the 
current  monetary  crisis  It  could  well  be  the 
vast,  free-wheeling  and  somewhat  mysterious 
entity  known  as  the  Eurodollar  market. 

"The  market,  comprising  ordinary  Ameri- 
can dollars  on  depc«lt  with  banks  outside 
the  U.S..  has  grown  from  a  SI  billion  Infant 
at  the  end  of  the  1950's  to  what  some  see  as 
a  $50  billion  dragon  today. 

"While  usefully  financing  trade  and  Invest- 
ment all  over  the  world,  the  rush  of  EJuro- 
doUars  toward  high-Interest  rate  countries 
has  disrupted  the  tight  money  policies  of 
Inflation  conscious  governments." 

The  result  has  been  that  Eurodollars  actual 
value  were  not  as  high  as  the  German  mark 
exchange  rate  for  them.  Whoosh,  the  specula- 
tive Eurodollars  moved  Into  the  West  Ger- 
man market — and  West  Germany  took  steps 
to  halt  the  flow  into  that  country. 

Switzerland,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands  and 
Austria  followed  the  line  over  the  objections 
of  Prance.  All  four  Joined  West  Germany  In 
attempting  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  dollars 
that  were  aggravating  their  problems  of  fight- 
ing Inflation. 

All  of  which  Is  another  way  of  saying  that 
European  bankers  and  governments  are  ques- 
tioning the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

An  unanswered  question  at  this  time  Is 
whether  the  European  governments  are  doing 
what  the  US  wants  them  to  do.  The  Im- 
mediate effect  will  be  to  open  European  mar- 
kets to  U.S.  goods  by  making  them  relatively 
cheaper  In  European  money. 

Meanwhile,  the  European  countries  that 
raised  the  value  of  their  currency  will  have 
to  get  higher  prices  for  what  they  sell  to 
the  U.S. 

It  will  cost  more  for  U.S.  citizens  to  travel 
In  Europe  and  the  little  foreign  cars  and 
Swiss  cheese  will  cost  more  here,  maybe. 

This  could  give  the  U.S.  a  more  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  It  might  help  our  in- 
flation problems. 

It  might  bring  penalties  against  U.S  busi- 
ness abroad  for  what  Europe  sees  as  "Ir- 
responsible" Washington  policies. 

President  Nixon,  with  the  election  next 
year,  saw  a  need  to  stimulate  U.S.  business 
and  employment.  He  called  for  lower  Interest 
rates  and  easier  money  policies. 

The  reaction  In  West  Germany  was  against 
the  U.S.  export  of  inflation. 
Or  was  It? 

No  Troop  REDncnoNs  in  EtmoPB! 

We  dldnt  know  until  thla  week  that  Sen- 
ate Democratic  leader  Mike  Mansfield  had 
such  a  terrible  temper  and  such  a  b«d  sense 
of  timing.  And  he  doesnt  seem  to  have 
le&med  much  from  recent  history. 

His  proposal  to  whack  in  half  the  American 
military  presence  In  Europe  Is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  all  three  points. 

Mansfield,  a  very  typical  dove  In  the  Senate 


who  chooses  to  disregard  the  traditional  Rus- 
sian tactic  of  pushing  and  shoving  until  It 
gets  what  It  wants,  has  suggested  that  the 
U.S.  military  strength  in  Europe  be  cut  from 
300,000  down  to  150,000  men. 

This  alone  would  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  the  NATO  shield  which  has  been,  for  25 
years,  the  one  guarantee  that  there  would 
be  no  rei)etltlon  in  Free  Europe  of  what  has 
been  going  on  In  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Blithely  Ignoring  these  lessons  of  history, 
Mansfield  is  also  overlooking  the  consistent 
threat  of  U.S.-Sovlet  relations,  that  the  Rus- 
sians respect  only  power  and  nothing  else. 
At  a  time  when.  largely  because  of  the  NATO 
alliance,  Rtissia  is  moving  toward  realistic 
arms  control  talks  on  several  levels,  Mans- 
field's effort  to  cut  In  half  the  backbone  of 
Free  World  power  In  Europe  surely  will 
embolden  the  Soviet  Union  to  harden  its 
positions. 

There  are  problems  in  Europe,  of  course, 
and  Manisfleld  recognizes  them.  Our  allies 
have  chosen  to  rely  on  the  U.S.  for  security 
against  the  time  when  Russian  military 
maneuvers  will  not  stop  at  some  border,  and 
will  Instead  keep  roiling  toward  the  West. 
Mansfield  reflected  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
gressional resentment  at  the  treatment  ac- 
corded these  security  forces  by  the  host 
countries.  The  U.S.  presence  overseas  U  con- 
tributing greatly  toward  inflaUon  at  home 
and  the  monetary  crisis  overseas.  Pour  and  a 
half  billion  a  year  is  a  pretty  steep  price  to 
pay  to  an  ungracious  host  who's  not  at  all 
impressed  with  efforts  to  share  the  tab. 

The  subject  needs  the  full  light  of  study 
and  evaluation  aimed  at  a  greater  area  of 
Impact  than  removal  of  150,000  soldiers  from 
Europe. 

A  new  scheme  of  world  responsibilities  Is 
really  on  Senator  Mansfield's  mind,  and 
maybe  It  will  grow  out  of  his  effort  to  move 
a  couple  of  hitherto  Immovable  bodies:  the 
U.S.  miUtary  posture  and  the  Western  Euro- 
pean community  of  prosperous  nations. 

First  Things  First 

We  have,  of  course,  the  greatest  sympathy 
with  the  declared  purposes  of  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield's  proposal  to  cut  down  by  half 
the  number  of  American  troops  stationed 
in  Europe.  But  this  is  no  time  to  do  it. 

True,  the  dollar  is  under  pressure  Any- 
thing which  relieves  that  pressure  Is  a  good 
thing  to   do,  other  things  being  equal 

And  we  have  no  doubt  that  by  and  large 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  Amerlcaii 
mUltary  establishment  could  be  cut  back 
and  in  some  cases  eliminated  entirely,  with- 
out reducing  at  all  the  overall  security  of 
the  United  States,  of  Its  friends  and  of  its 
allies— provided  always  that  the  cutting  is 
done  prudently  and  wisely. 

But  this  Is  a  good  moment  to  notice  that 
in  spite  of  one  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  grave 
danger  of  another  breaking  out  at  any  time 
in  the  Middle  East  this  Is  still  a  remarkably 
stable  world. 

To  get  these  times  In  perspective  one 
should  remark  not  on  the  fact  of  one  war  and 
the  danger  of  another,  but  rather  on  the 
fact  that  In  the  whole  of  the  world  there  is 
only  one  war  going  on  right  now  and  only  one 
serious  danger  of  another. 

There  are  plenty  of  strains,  and  tensions 
and  rivalries  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
all  of  them  are  under  control.  There  is  a 
general  stability  which  touches  most  nations 
and  the  vast  majority  of  all  people  living 
on  this  earth  today. 

This  Is  a  system.  It  was  put  together  by 
the  statesmen  who  have  managed  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  world  after  World  War  n. 
And  It  U  not  a  bad  system  at  all.  There  have 
been  many  worse  ones  In  history. 

At  the  very  heart  of  this  system  is  the 
present  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.   Anything  that 


touches  that  relationship  affects  the  whole 
system.  To  touch  that  relationship  carelessly 
could  be  disastrous.  The  whole  fabric  could 
be  destroyed  overnight  by  damage  to  that 
relationship. 

If  every  American  soldier  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope today  could  be  brought  home  without 
damaging  the  essential  relaUonshlp.  then 
bring  them  home.  But  if  doubling  the  num- 
ber would  help  that  relationship — the  deed 
would  be  cheap  at  ten  times  the  price. 

But  let  everyone  concerned  be  terribly 
careful  about  the  priorities.  The  first  pri- 
ority, above  all  else.  Is  the  Integrity  of  the 
American  relationship  with  Western  Europe. 
Protect  that,  and  nothing  disastrous  will 
happen.  Lose  sight  of  that — and  everything 
accomplished  since  the  big  armies  settled 
down  In  1945  would  have  to  be  done  all  over 
again — or  worse.  To  cut  U.S.  Europe-based 
troops  by  half  now  would  be  far  too  danger- 
ous to  Justify  the  dollars  saved. 


[Prom  The  Evening  Star,  May  13,  1971) 
The  Mansfield  Amendment 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
made  some  telling  points  in  presenting  his 
proposal  to  cut  in  half  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican forces  assigned  to  NATO. 

Undoubtedly  he  Is  quite  right  that  bring- 
ing the  troops  home  would  considerably  ease 
the  American  balance  of  payments  deficit 
that  has  helped  to  produce  the  current  world 
monetary  disturbance.  Undoubtedly  also  a 
good  many  Americans  think  that  20  years  Is 
a  long  time  for  keeping  300,000  American 
soldiers  In  an  area  that  has  long  since  de- 
veloped the  capacity,  if  not  the  political  will, 
to  supply  its  own  conventional  defense. 

Mansfield's  amendment  to  the  draft  ex- 
tension bill  will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
with  the  increasing  number  of  people  who 
are  disenchanted  by  our  heavy  overseas  com- 
mitments. Superficially  at  least.  It  Is  In  har- 
mony with  the  philosophy  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine which  holds  that  our  allies  should 
shoulder  the  primary  responsibility  for  their 
defense. 

Yet  while  the  senator  cogently  argues  the 
economic  and  philosophical  sides  of  the 
question,  he  dismisses — rather  airily  in  our 
view — the  practical  military,  poUtlcal  and 
psychological  effects  that  a  large-scale  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  NATO  would 
produce. 

It  Is  hard  to  swallow  the  argument,  for 
Instance,  that  cutting  the  size  of  our  NATO 
force  in  half  will.  In  fact,  result  in  a  "leaner, 
more  mobile  and  more  efficient  combat 
force."  The  215,000-man  American  army  as- 
signed to  West  Germany  represents  the  most 
effective — some  would  say  the  only  credible- 
ground  force  m  the  central  NATO  area. 

A  withdrawal  of  the  size  that  Mansfield 
calls  for  would  require  a  radical  revision  of 
NATO's  defensive  strategies  and  quite  prob- 
ably a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  Immediate, 
massive  nuclear  retaliation  In  case  of  at- 
tack. Just  how  credible  the  Russians  would 
find  such  a  doctrine  In  an  era  of  nuclear 
parity  Is  a  serious  question. 

So  Is  the  problem  of  how  the  West  Euro- 
peans themselves  would  respond  to  a  mas- 
sive American  withdrawal.  One  possible  re- 
sponse— ^the  hopeful  one — would  be  a  much 
greater  effort  by  the  European  members  of 
NATO  to  defend  themselves.  But  since  the 
greatest  effort  would  Inevitably  be  made  by 
West  Germany,  it  Is  questionable  whether 
German  military  predominance  in  Western 
Europe  Is  a  desirable  aim  of  American  policy. 

In  fact,  in  the  view  of  most  European 
leaders,  a  contrary  reaction  is  far  more  likely. 
Instead  of  doing  more  to  defend  themselves, 
the  Europeans  are  likely  to  do  less,  lapsing 
In  time  Into  a  passive  neutrality.  Increas- 
ingly vulnerable  to  political  pressures  from 
the  East. 

It  is  possible  that  over  a  period  of  time 
some  reductions  can  be  made  In  American 
NATO  forces.  If  financial  considerations  are 
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paramount,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Euro- 
peans can  pay  a  far  larger  proportioo  of  the 
cost  involved  in  keying  Americans  on  their 
soil.  But  In  any  event,  the  security  of  West- 
ern Europe  Is  stUl  as  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  as  it  ever  was. 
Anyone  who  would  change  our  commitment 
should  keep  that  In  mind. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  14,  1971J 

Meat-Ax  Mike 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  13. — Mike  Mansfield,  the 
majority  leader  In  the  Senate,  is  a  cool  and 
sensible  man,  so  when  he  tries  to  cut  the 
American  military  forces  in  EJurope  in  two 
It  Is  obvious  that  something  is  seriously 
wrong. 

Mainly.  It  Is  the  accumulated  frustrations 
of  over  twenty  years.  Mike  is  fed  up  ^vlth 
the  war,  with  the  cost  of  the  military,  with 
the  failure  of  most  of  the  European  allies  to 
hold  up  their  end  of  the  common  defense 
burden,  with  the  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  resolve  any  of  these  problems. 

For  ten  years  now,  he  has  been  wrinkling 
his  expressive  face  and  appealing  to  succes- 
sive administrations  to  make  substantial  cuts 
in  U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  Last  August,  he 
sent  a  long  catalogue  of  questions  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  on  this  subject  and 
never  even  got  an  answer.  The  recent  Eu- 
ropean run  on  the  dollar  was  too  much  for 
him,  so  he  reached  for  his  meat-ax. 

His  general  charge  is  fair  enough:  the 
American  military  presence  in  the  world  is 
too  large,  the  allied  contribution  too  small, 
and  neither  Is  very  responsive  to  gentle  per- 
suasion. 

According  to  his  figures,  the  United  States 
now  has  over  2,000  bases  In  over  thirty  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world,  surrounded  by  1,- 
750,000  military  personnel,  military  depend- 
ents and  Indigenous  workers  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  $4.5  billion  a  year. 

In  Europe  alone,  the  United  States  has 
300,000  mlUtary  men,  225,000  dependents, 
128  generals,  and  over  7,000  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  is  even  paying  land  taxes  on  some 
of  Its  bases.  "We  are  paying  them  to  stay 
there  to  defend  them,"  Senator  Mansfield 
says,  and  a  lot  of  his  colleagues  on  tooth 
sides  of  the  aisle  share  his  resentment. 

Well,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
silly  as  It  sometimes  is  and  much  as  it  likes 
and  respects  Senator  Mansfield,  Is  not  going 
to  dismember  the  most  effective  American 
alliance  of  the  century  by  voting  to  compel 
the  President  to  halve  his  European  force, 
but  this  Is  what  happens  in  Washington 
when  old  i>olicdes  are  not  kept  up  to  date 
and  appeals  for  sensible  review  of  force  levels 
are  Ignored. 

In  their  preoccupation  with  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  last  two  Administrations  have  al- 
lowed the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  loiter 
down  into  a  military  organization  that  is 
Just  large  enough  to  be  enormously  expen- 
sive, and  yet  Just  small  enough  to  be  vul- 
nerable to  defeat  without  the  use  of  tactical 
weapons. 

It  was  the  aim  of  American  policy  over  the 
last  generation — and  of  Senator  Mansfield — 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  strong  and 
unified  Europe  which  could  act  as  an  equal 
partner  with  the  United  States  in  a  shared 
defense  of  a  common  civilization. 

Instead,  the  Eruropeans  have  preferred  to 
enjoy  their  prosperity  and  national  inde- 
pendence rather  than  pay  the  price  of  politi- 
cal union,  and  have  counted  on  the  United 
States  for  their  security  rather  than  on  one 
another. 

This  has  caused  Increasing  Irritation  here, 
particularly  when  the  cost  of  U.S.  arms  has 
contributed  to  monetary  crises  abroad  and 
social  and  economic  difficulties  at  home;  but 
It  is  clearly  far  too  large  a  problem,  en- 
compassing nothing  less  than  the  organiza- 
tion of  world  peace,  to  be  handled  with  a 


sudden  rider  on  a  Senate  biU  that  has  not 
even  gone  through  the  scrutiny  of  public 
or  private  hearings  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

What  Is  particularly  Ironic  about  this  is 
that  the  Mansfield  amendment  was  tossed 
at  the  Senate  precisely  at  the  time  when  the 
West  Europeans  are  finally  on  the  verge  of 
bringing  Britain  into  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  making  progress  at  least  to- 
ward some  political  unity. 

StUl,  Mr.  Mansfield  is  not  an  ill-tempered 
isolationist  acting  out  of  frustration  and 
caprice.  He  knows  the  U.S.  Army  In  Europ>e 
Is  bloated  with  noncombat  and  noncombat 
supjxwt  troops.  He  feels  the  war  is  coming 
to  an  end  in  Vietnam  and  that,  with  China 
emerging  from  isolation,  new  reappraisals  of 
policy  In  Asia  as  well  as  In  Europe  are  on 
the  horizon. 

Also,  he  has  been  around  this  city  jvust 
long  enough  to  know,  as  John  Gardner  says, 
that  institutions  don't  move  unless  they  are 
shoved,  and  that  on  such  questions  as  In- 
fiuencing  the  Pentagon  and  the  allies,  a 
gentle  shove  is  not  enough. 

So  for  the  moment  he  sounds  like  the 
terrible-tempered  Mr.  Bang,  and  he  has  the 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense, Henry  Kissinger  and  assorted  spokes- 
men rushing  to  the  defense  of  the  grand 
alliance. 

But  maybe  Mike's  gentle  meat  ax  will  do 
some  good  after  all.  He  could  even  revive 
some  talk  about  building  a  sensible  world  or- 
der again,  and  no  such  large  subject  as  that 
has  been  discussed  around  here  since  Lyndon 
Johnson  discovered  Vietnam. 

The  MANsnxLo  Amendment:  Why  Not  Viet- 
nam 

The  merits,  the  politics  and  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  draft - 
extension  bill,  which  would  compel  the 
United  States  to  halve  its  troop  strength  in 
Europe  by  Dec.  31,  are  three  separate  mat- 
ters. 

On  the  merits,  the  amendment  Is  a  dis- 
aster. The  essence  of  alliance  is  to  consult 
with  one's  allies  about  the  common  Interest. 
To  present  them  with  a  fait  accompli,  espe- 
cially one  of  the  Mansfield  magnitude,  vrould 
quite  certainly  cost  the  United  States  not 
only  the  confidence  of  Its  allies  but  the  re- 
sjject  of  Its  adversaries.  In  particular,  the 
prospects  of  negotiating  troop  reductions  or 
political  settlements  In  Etirope  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  would  disintegrate.  Important 
sums  might  be  saved  on  the  American  de- 
fense budget  and  balance  of  payments.  Par 
more  important  Increments  would  be  lost  to 
Washington's  world  position  and  its  word. 

The  politics  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
seem  to  be  that  even  though  Its  sponsor  may 
give  way  on  details  of  number  and  date  in 
order  to  get  It  through  the  Senate,  the  meas- 
ure stands  virtually  no  chance  of  clearing 
the  House,  and  the  President  doubtless  would 
employ  a  veto  if  any  significant  shred  of  it 
reached  his  desk.  We  have  a  certain  sym- 
pathy for  Senator  Mansfield,  who  has  tried 
patiently  and  politely  for  years  to  win  suc- 
cessive Presidents  over  to  his  view,  but  this 
does  not  Justify  his  use  of  a  legislative 
bludgeon  now.  The  very  fact  that  he  intro- 
duced his  amendment,  even  though  it  may 
be  watered  down  and  finally  defeated,  will 
stretch  taut  the  already  strained  relations 
between  the  House  and  the  Capitol  and — 
without  Just  cause — embarrass  the  Presiden* 
In  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Thla  Is  where  the  diplomacy  of  the  amend- 
ment lies.  There  Is  nothing  magic  about  the 
figure  of  310,000  American  men  In  Europe 
but  It  Is  spun  of  more  than  cotton  candy.  It 
reflects  a  NA10  consensus  on  the  military 
requirements  of  Western  security  and  It  also 
reflects  a  political  guarantee  of  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  Europe.  Any  change  from 
this  flgure  must  express  more  than  a  senator's 
irritation  or  the  general  weariness  over  Viet- 


nam or  an  attack  of  balance-of-payments 
blues.  Above  all,  any  change  must  flow  from 
alliance  decision. 

We  have  never  been  sanguine  about 
chances  of  getting  Moscow  to  negotiate 
troop  cuts  if  only  because  of  the  large  oc- 
cupation role  of  Soviet  troops  In  East  Europe. 
This  should  not  mean,  however,  that  Ameri- 
can troops  are  froeen  In  place  until  Moscow 
feels  ready  to  trust  its  East  Euroi>ean  allies. 
Ideally,  reduction  or  thlnout  or  redeployment 
would  be  mutual  but  in  practice  It  may  be 
appropriate  and  safe  singly  for  NATO  to  sit 
down  and  as  an  alliance  explore  again 
whether  Improvements  in  NATO  firepower  or 
mobility  or  changes  In  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  threat  may  not  permit  certain  agreed 
reductions,  or  whether  the  growing  unity  and 
strength  of  West  Europe  may  now  allow  the 
Europteans  themselves  to  take  over  a  greater 
share  of  their  own  defense.  The  key  words 
are,  we  repeat,  as  an  (tiliance.  Therein,  the 
postwar  years  have  shown,  lies  the  true  se- 
curity of  the  West. 

In  fact,  if  Senator  Mansfield  and  others  feel 
SOI  overwhelming  urge  to  retrench  and  reduce 
American  forces  overseas,  there  Is  another  far 
more  appropriate  place  they  might  look: 
Vietnam.  To  summon  home  troops  from  one 
theater  where  they  have  helped  keep  the 
peace  well  for  more  than  two  decades,  while 
shying  from  removing  troops  from  a  theater 
of  costly  and  agonizing  war,  is  lopsided  and 
baffling.  There  looms  in  the  Senate,  beyond 
the  Hatfleld-McGovern  amendment  that 
would  set  a  flat  deadline  for  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
that  would  in  effect  require  the  President  to 
set  a  deadline  linked  to  Hanoi's  release  of 
American  POW's.  Why  Europe,  why  not 
Vietnam? 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  14,  19711 

Dangers  or  a  Evbopean  Cutback 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Proposals  In  Congress  that  American  forces 
in  Europe  for  the  protection  of  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
should  be  reduced  by  50  percent  are  resulting 
In  much  concern  about  such  a  plan. 

In  some  of  the  Western  European  countries. 
It  is  being  suggested  that  the  United  States 
hereafter  may  be  expected  to  rely  on  its 
nuclear  deterrent  to  prevent  any  aggression 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  general  Impression 
is  that  the  United  States  can  hardly  leave 
NATO  undefended  and  in  an  emergency 
would  have  to  employ  Its  nuclear  strength. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  number 
of  ground  troops  by  the  United  States  is  oc- 
casioning a  good  deal  of  discussion  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  it  is  significant  that  there 
has  been  a  recurrence  of  talk  about  nuclear 
power  as  a  substitute  for  conventional  forces. 
This  certainly  was  not  Intended  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  in  Congress,  who  have 
been  merely  concerned  with  curtailing  mili- 
tary expenses  abroad. 

The  supreme  allied  commander  in  Europe, 
Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  left  SHAPE  head- 
quarters yesterday  to  come  here  for  what 
are  described  as  urgent  consultations  about 
the  plan  for  American  troop  withdrawals 
from  Europe.  He  said  that  the  proposals  by 
Sen.  Mansfield  are  a  threat  to  both  NATO  and 
the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  He  added: 

"Proposals  for  unilateral  reductions  of 
forces  amount  to  proposals  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  NATO  and  of  the  deterrence  and  de- 
fense It  provides,  it  will  degrade  the  deter- 
rent that  ensures  the  state  of  peace  that  we 
have  enjoyed  here  In  Europe. 

It  was  emphasized  at  the  headquarters 
abroad  that  the  urgency  of  the  consultations 
In  the  United  States  was  underlined  by  the 
fact  that  Oen.  Goodpaster  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  annual  SHAPE  excerclse. 

The  American  commitment  to  protect  the 
members  of  the  North  Alliance  Treaty  Or- 
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gaalzaUon  U  explicit,  and  they  have  relied 
upoD  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its 
pledge. 

The  Western  European  nations  are  xm- 
lUcely  to  be  able  to  replace  the  American 
troops  which  are  withdrawn.  This  means  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  exert  greater  pres- 
sure than  they  have  before.  Not  only  can  they 
threaten  the  Western  countries,  but  they 
can  take  more  extreme  measures  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  run  far  less  risk  of  encountering 
any  Interference  from  the  West. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  that  a  q«w  situa- 
tion will  be  developing.  The  Soviet  Union 
wlU  virtually  dominate  Europe. 

Oongreas,  therefore,  has  a  crttlcal  decision 
to  make.  Will  it  say,  in  effect,  to  the  RusAans 
that  If  they  attack  a  mecober  of  NATO, 
American  nuclear  power  will  be  used  to  de- 
fend our  allies? 

It  has  been  aasimied  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  approaching  a 
time  when  they  oould  limit  arms  and  per- 
haps apply  restraints  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  But  If  conventional  forces  are  to 
be  withdrawn  which  hitherto  were  required 
for  defensive  purposes,  the  way  is  <^>ened 
again  to  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war. 

Stanley  Beeoc,  secretary  of  the  army,  states 
the  American  position  as  follows: 

"Our  forces  are  not  in  Europe  to  protect 
Europeans  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
defend  themselves.  They  are  there  to  asuie 
our  own  stahility.  They  are  more  nec^sary 
today  than  ever  before.  To  weaken  NATO 
would  destroy  the  present  st«^>illty  and 
tempt  the  Soviets  to  pressure  an  adventur- 
ism which  they  now  shy  away  frooa." 

Resor  also  declares  that  the  cost  of  our 
European  deployments  "Is  well  within  our 
cai>abllltles  and  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated by  some  critics." 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty — which  was 
signed  in  1949  by  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  10  Western  European  nations,  and  since 
Joined  by  three  others — says  speclflcaUy  that 
"an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of 
them  In  Europe  or  North  America  shall  be 
considered  an  attack  against  them  all." 

None  of  the  other  members  has  the  eco- 
nomic strength  to  "wilntftin  such  a  large 
fopoe  as  the  United  States  has  kept  in  Eu- 
rope over  the  years.  If  only  a  small  force  is 
contributed  by  the  United  States,  the  defense 
of  Europe  will  be  less  secure. 

The  possibility  of  oonfrontatlons.  partic- 
ularly as  between  Bast  and  West  Qermany, 
may  create  situations  that  would  have  never 
been  inlUated  if  balanced  conventional 
forces  had  been  retained.  If  nuclear  warfare 
Is  the  only  alternative,  acts  of  aggression 
against  NATO  members  may  ensue,  as  the 
Russians  may  think  that  the  United  States 
would  not  use  nuclear  weapons. 

[Prom  the  Christian   Science   Monitor. 
May  14.  19711 

U.S.    TaOOPS    IN    EUHOPK 

(By  Robert  R.  Bowie) 
(Note. — Dr.  Bowie  is  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  International  Studies,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  was  formerly  Counselor  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State.) 

Caicbxiocx.  Mass. — Once  again  Senator 
Mansfield  is  urging  the  Senate  to  adopt  his 
reaolutlon  calling  for  the  United  States  to 
cut  in  half  its  forces  in  Europe.  His  aim 
la  to  save  budget  costs  and  foreign  exchange. 
Qlven  U.S.  domesUc  needs  and  payments  def- 
icit, any  such  saving  has  great  appeal  at 
first  sight.  But  before  endorsing  it.  two  ques- 
tions shotUd  be  answered:  How  will  such 
force  cuts  affect  basic  UJ3.  Interests?  What 
will  they  actually  save? 

Analysis  wiU  show.  I  think,  that  they 
would  risk  grave  damage  to  crucial  U.S.  m- 
terests  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  potential 
benefits. 

1.  Stahllity  In  Europe  would  be  de^ly 
shaken.  By  underwriting  America's  nuclear 
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guarantee.  U.S.  torcea  are  a  key  component 
In  the  NATO  deterrent,  which  has  kept  the 
peace  for  over  two  decades.  Beyond  that, 
their  presence  is  the  foundation  for  the  con- 
fidence essential  for  European  and  Atlantic 
cocq>eratlon  in  many  fields.  Any  maJCMr  with- 
drawals would  be  Interpreted  as  a  decline  tn 
U-8.  concern,  would  raise  dovibts  about  Its 
future  Intentions  and  reliabUity.  and  would 
give  new  weight  to  nearby  Soviet  power.  The 
political  effects  oould  be  profoundly  unset- 
tling for  the  existing  system  of  security. 

2.  Troop  wlthdrswsUs  could  gravely  tmpiUr 
the  prospects  for  East-West  negotutions. 
Currently  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies  are  engaged 
in  or  have  suggested  negotiations  with  the 
U33JI.  and  Eastern  E^irope  on  many  fronts: 
SALT.  Berlin,  mutual  force  reductions.  Ost- 
politlk.  etc.  Genuine  negotiations  will  re- 
qiiire  reciprocal  concessions.  If  the  United 
States  appears  likely  to  disengage  from  West- 
em  Europe  In  a  major  way,  the  U.S.SJI. 
would  be  less  inclined  to  negotiate  seriously 
and  more  likely  to  step  up  efforts  to  expand 
its  Influence  and  to  erode  confidence  in  the 
U.S. 

3.  Ftorce  cuts  In  Europe  could  Jeopardize 
the  chances  for  progress  In  the  Middle  East. 
U.S.  naval  forces  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean are  a  major  factor  for  stabuity  there. 
If  they  are  reduced  substantially,  Israel, 
Egypt  and  our  NATO  allies  would  have  seri- 
ous doubts  about  future  U.S.  purposes;  and 
the  U.S.  would  probably  have  less  influence 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  more  on  events  and  trends 
in  that  region. 

4.  U.S.  withdrawals  oould  not  be  replaced 
by  added  European  forces.  The  Europe«ms 
now  provide  over  three-quarters  of  NATO 
groimd  forces,  and  agreed  last  year  to  spend 
a  billion  dollars  more  to  improve  forces  and 
NATO  facilities  over  the  next  Ave  years. 
Larger  European  forces  could  not,  however, 
substitute  for  the  political  significance  of 
VS.  forces  as  evidence  of  the  continuing  U.3. 
interest  in  the  security  and  stability  of 
Europe. 

5.  Cutting  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  would 
save  much  less  than  many  suppose.  The  costs 
are  of  two  types:  (a)  the  budget  expense; 
and  (b)  the  foreign  exchange  drain.  The 
budgetary  costs  are  no  higher  in  Europe  than 
at  home,  and  can  be  cut  only  If  the  forces 
are  demobilized.  And  even  if  total  U.S. 
forces  were  much  smaller,  it  would  be  wise  to 
keep  a  major  part  In  EJurope.  Doing  so,  how- 
ever, does  entail  a  large  outflow  of  dollars, 
especially  to  Germany.  But  the  Germans  off- 
set this  foreign  exchange  drain  by  buying 
Uj8.  equipment;  and  since  1967  they  have 
neutralized  the  drain  by  retaining  the  dol- 
lars In  their  reserves  and  not  exchanging 
them  for  gold  reserves. 

8.  Having  wisely  decided  not  to  reduce 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe  the  President  would 
surely  veto  any  legislation  embodying  the 
Mansfield  proposal.  But  the  effect  on  the 
allies  and  on  the  UJ3.SJI.  of  approval  in  the 
Senate  (even  if  vetoed)  would  still  be  damag- 
ing. And  attaching  the  proposal  to  a  pending 
bill  will  by-pass  the  normal  committee  hear- 
ings which  would  have  exposed  its  premises 
and  consequences  before  submission  to  the 
Senate  or  House. 

This  procedures,  like  the  proposal  Itself,  Is 
hard  to  Justify. 

(Prom    the   St.    Louis    Globe-Democrat, 

May  14,  1971] 

Slash  U.S.  Fobck  in  Eu»op« 

Once  again  the  United  States'  vulnerable 

financial  position  is  shown  by  the  Bedgian 

National    Bank's    announcement    that    it    Is 

cashing  in  its  excess  dollars  for  |80  nUlUon  In 

gold  at  Port  Knox. 

ITie  Belgian  bank  said  its  mternal  policy 

barred  taking  in  more  doUars  to  add  to  lU 

already   swollen   reserves   of   United   States 

dollars. 

Belgian  bankers  aren't  a  bit  concerned  ti^<^ 


this  could  start  a  run  on  the  remaining  |10  9 
billion  of  United  States  gold. 

This  Ulustratee  how  rldlculoue  It  Is  I^ 
the  Umted  States  to  pour  bUllona  Into  the 
defense  of  Europe  26  years  after  the  end 
of  the   war  with   Hitler's  Germany. 

Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  is 
right  to  call  for  a  sizable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  American  troops  stationed  in 
Europe.  The  expense  Is  totally  unjustified  In 
terms  of  what  the  huge  annual  outlay  re- 
quired to  support  this  overseas  garrison  is 
buying   for   the   United   States. 

"We've  got  too  much  over  there,"  the 
Montana  Democrat  said  in  recommending 
that  our  European  force  be  cut  tn  half.  The 
"too  much"  Mansfield  makes  reference  to  Is 
the  estimated  625,000  servicemen  and  thetr 
dependents  America  is  now  suppiartlng  in 
Europe.  Of  this  number,  about  300,000  an 
service  personnel. 

The  ooet  of  maintaining  this  huge  contin- 
gent on  the  conUnent  Is  about  $14  billion  a 
year.  This  excessive  drain  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars could  and  shotad  be  slashed  sharply. 

It  makes  no  sense  that  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  end  of  World  War  n  America 
is  still  supplying  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  the  tToops  making  up  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  forces  In  Europe. 

We  are  carrying  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  defense  load  In  Europe,  a  boirden 
which  should  be  distributed  more  evenly 
among  our  NATO  allies. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  call  for  large- 
scale  withdrawals  of  American  troops  from 
Europe.  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri 
has  been  urging  the  same  move  for  some 
time.  So  have  we. 

It  is  time  the  Administration  took  steps  to 
reduce  our  manpower  oommltment  to  Euro- 
pean defense.  This  would  not  weaken  our 
military  strength  on  the  continent,  which 
depends  far  more  cm  nuclear  might  than  on 
troop  sizes. 

The  time  has  passed  when  a  large  troop 
presence  was  vital  to  security;  today  it's  our 
nuclear  arsenal  which  counts. 

The  expenditure  of  $14  bUllon  annually 
on  an  unnecessarUy  large  B\m>pe  force  Is 
not  supportable  in  fact  or  principle. 

tF^om  the  Sacramento  Bee,  May  14,  1971J 
Thk  Nbcsssttt  roB  Reddctno  UJ3.  Tsoops  or 
EiraoPB  Is  Spttssxd  bt  Dollab  Ckesis 
VS.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, D.-Mont.,  has  repeated  his  call  for  re- 
ducing the  number  of  American  troops  in 
Europe  and  his  reasons  have  added  cogency 
In  the  light  of  the  current  dollar  crisis. 

In  plain  langxiage.  the  U.S.  for  years  has 
been  spending  more  abroad  than  it  has  been 
taking  In  through  foreign  trade  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  slipped  dangerously. 
It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  whether  the  U.S. 
should  go  on  maintaining  so  many  soldiers 
in  Biuope — the  number  tops  300,000 — but 
whether  the  nation  can  afford  it. 

Spending  on  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  the 
major  cause  of  the  deficit  In  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  But  the  tl4  bUllon  a  year  spent  on 
American  personnel  In  Europe  is  also  an  ap- 
preciable drain. 

As  Mansfield  put  it:  "We've  got  too  much 
over  there.  Too  much  logistics,  too  many  gen- 
erals, too  many  colonels,  too  much  head- 
quarters. Too  much.  The  528,000  servicemen 
and  dependents  could  be  cut  by  half,  and 
they  would  probably  l>e  twice  as  effective." 
Mansfield  is  preparing  legislation  which 
would  reduce  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  by  half. 
Debate  on  the  measure  should  delve  deeply 
Into  the  future  policy  of  U.S.  military  com- 
mitments abroad.  If,  as  President  Richard 
Nixon  declared  in  hla  state  of  the  world  mes- 
sage, the  U.S.  seeks  to  adopt  a  new  "low  pro- 
file" policy  in  international  affairs,  the  main- 
tenance of  so  largo  a  military  establishment 
in  Europe  is  questionable.  After  all.  the  war 
there  ended  a  quarter  century  ago. 
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The  growing  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility of  iDOBt  European  nations  means  they 
are  competent  to  shoulder  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  their  defense  and  the 
NATO  operation.  To  date  they  have  not.  And 
It  becomes  ever  clearer  the  U.S.  cannot  sus- 
tain this  heavy  drain  upon  Its  resources. 

The  age  of  nuclear  pxish-button  missiles 
makes  the  presence  of  conventional  UjS. 
forces  in  Europe  an  anomaly.  The  immediate 
post-World  War  n  jitters  as  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  designs  in  Europe  should  have  given 
way  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  Soviet  lim- 
itations. 

Mansfield's  proposal  Is  soxind.  Congress 
should  take  action,  lozig  overdue,  to  reduce 
the  U.S.  military  presence  In  Europe. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.   May 

16.  1971) 

The  Case  roB  Eubopban  WrrHDRAWAi, 

(By  Senator  Mikk  Manstibu)) 

There  are  now  well  over  300,000  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Western  Europe.  With  de- 
p>endents  the  figure  Is  around  525,000.  My 
proposal  woiUd  return  to  this  country  ap- 
proximately 150.000  U.S.  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel. 

As  early  as  1964,  President  Elsenhower — ^the 
former  allied  commander  in  Europe — advo- 
cated a  reduction  far  greater  than  the  one 
advocated  in  my  amendment.  The  Justifi- 
cation for  these  permanently  stationed  Amer- 
ican forces  has  diminished  further  since 
President  Elsenhower  spoke.  Efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  Senate  over  the  past  decade  to 
urge  the  executive  to  phase  these  forces 
down,  but  to  no  avail.  It  was  the  Congress  in 
1951  that  prescribed  the  present  f(»ce  level. 
The  circumstances  have  changed  greatly 
since  1951.  But  no  change,  of  any  conse- 
quence. In  our  troops  stationed  In  Europe 
has  occurred. 

With  this  proposal  I  do  not  suggest  that 
we  diminish  in  any  way  our  commitment  to 
NATO.  A  residual  UjB.  force  in  excess  to  160,- 
000  stationed  in  Europe  should  still  reflect 
fully  our  conunitment  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  Our  commitment  has  not 
changed.  What  has  changed,  however,  In 
the  25  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
is  Etirope  herseU;  her  stabUity,  her  econ- 
omy, her  own  capacity  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  today  and  tomorrow.  As  Europe 
has  grown  economically,  her  monetary  po- 
sition has  grown  stronger,  and  correspond- 
ingly our  balance-of-payments  deficlU  have 
risen  to  proportions  that  demanid  action. 
These  deficits  derive  mainly  from  our  mili- 
tary expenditure  around  the  world. 

No  longer  should  we  shrug  off  the  effects 
of  our  faltering  InternationaLl  monetary  pos- 
ture. No  longer  should  we  Ignore  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  NATO  partner  that 
has  honored  in  full  the  double  standard  of 
NATO. 

As  a  spirit  of  detente  spread  in  Europe, 
Individual  members  of  NATO  Ignored  their 
force  levels  under  NATO.  Why,  then,  the 
resistance  to  much  more  modest  reducttons 
by  the  United  States?  As  domestic  require- 
ments demanded,  cutbacks  were  made  by 
the  European  NATO  members  through  the 
years.  Why  are  reductions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose not  tn  c»^er  for  the  United  States? 
A  reduction  of  forces  certainly  does  not  deter 
peaceful  exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union 
looking  towards  further  reductions  In  ten- 
sion. We  have  froeen  our  levels  in  Europe  for 
20  years,  and  have  endured  monetary  and 
economic  hardships;  but  when  our  commit- 
ment can  be  met  and  manifested  with  less 
diversion  of  resources,  It  Is  senseless  to  think 
that  we  are  fulfilling  our  commitment  better 
because  It  hurts  more.  Tlie  dollar  outflow 
for  military  activities  In  Western  Europe  rose 
tn  1970  to  more  than  1.781  bUllon. 

We  must  break  out  of  this  bind  and  take 
clear-cut    action    to   reduce   the   payments 


deficits  which  have  weakened  intemattonal 
confidence  In  the  dollar.  A  reduction  in 
U.S.  forces,  as  pn^xised,  will  bring  about 
early  relief  to  our  pressing  payments  defi- 
cits abroad.  It  Is  necessary  and  reasonable. 
It  win  permit  more  than  160,000  American 
military  personnel  still  to  be  stationed  in 
Europe.  It  need  only  be  repeated  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  recommended  the  reten- 
tion of  fewer  than  160,000  military  per- 
sonnel years  ago. 

To  sum  it  up,  I  believe  the  proposed 
reduotlon  represents  a  construtlve  mof*. 
It  responds  to  the  need  for  greater  re- 
soiirces  to  meet  the  challenges  at  heme. 
At  the  same  tlnie,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
represent  a  diminution  of  commitment  to 
Western  Eiirope  or  its  defense.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  reflection  of  today's  realities. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  IS,  1971] 

National  DxmfSK  Undkb  Attack 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

A  Senate  filibuster  against  the  extension 
of  the  military  draft  Is  the  latest  gimmick  of 
the  peaceniks,  who  for  reasons  of  their  own 
are  wittingly  or  unwittingly  shooting  down 
our  national  security.  The  draft,  they  believe, 
has  become  extremely  unpopular  with  the 
young  voters  and  their  mothers  and  fathers: 
And  these  are  voters  they  feel  they  must  have 
for  re-election  next  year. 

President  NUon  has  asked  that  the  draft 
be  extended  for  two  years.  Unless  this  exten- 
sion Is  voted  by  Congress,  the  draft  law  will 
expire  June  30.  The  House  passed  the  meas- 
ure now  before  the  Senate,  entitled  "To 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  and  to  Increase  Military  Pay,"  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  request.  That 
la  the  measure  that  Democratic  Sen.  Mike 
Gravel  of  Alaska  has  set  out  to  kill. 

If  he  can  continue  to  filibuster  long 
enough,  the  law  will  automatically  expire,  or 
if  he  can  gain  enough  support  In  the  Senate 
to  vote  its  death  It  will  leave  this  country 
without  sufficient  armed  forces  to  continue 
the  war  la  Indochina  or  to  defend  its  citisens 
or  itself  In  any  other  area  of  the  world. 
There  are  simply  not  enough  voluntary 
enlistments. 

All  kinds  of  amendments  are  being  pro- 
posed which  If  adopted  would  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  for  fiirther  action.  The 
peace-at-any-prlce  memfbers  of  the  House  are 
threatening  delays  there. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  Demo- 
cratic leader  at  the  Senate,  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  cut  by  150,000  men  our 
armed  forces  now  stationed  in  Europe  as  part 
of  the  NATO  armies  to  check  aggressive  in- 
roads of  the  Communist  nations.  Other 
amendments  would  limit  the  draft  to  six 
months  or  one  jrear.  The  Mlxon  administra- 
tion is  opposing  this  legislation  which  at 
Mansfield's  request  will  be  voted  on  next 
Wednesday. 

The  hope  tar  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
draft  lies  In  the  bands  of  a  number  of  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  senators  who  are  strong 
in  the  belief  that  we  must  retain  our  nu- 
clear arms  deterrent  against  possible  Com- 
mvmlst  attacks  by  Russia,  the  other  great 
nuclear  power,  and  China. 

One  leading  Democrat,  a  probable  con- 
tender for  the  Damocratlc  presidential  nomi- 
nation. Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton, U  travsling  about  the  country  In  an 
effort  to  arouse  the  i>eople  and  make  them 
aware  of  the  danger  to  our  national  security 
and  America's  future— "for  Individual  liber- 
ty, social  Justice,  decent  housing,  better 
health,  edoeatlon  and  the  envtronment." 

"Too  many,"  he  said,  "fall  to  reoognlBS 
what  U  really  going  on  in  the  world — and 
some  of  them  seem  to  care  less.  The  truth  is 
that  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  In 
the  position  of  overwhelming  military  supe- 
riority of  Just  a  few  years  ago.  While  our 


energies  have  been  absorbed  In  Southe 
Asia,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  building  a 
huge  nuclear  attack  capability.  They  are  dmit- 
Ing  into  a  position  to  threaten  that  moat 
vital  of  all  areas  of  our  strength — the 
strength  to  deter  a  preemptive  attack  against 
us." 

Jackson  said  that  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  we  have  been  meeting  with  the  BuasUma 
in  Vienna  and  Helslnskl  to  dlscun  the  lim- 
itation of  strategic  weapons  and  all  Chat 
the  Soviets  have  been  willing  to  agree  <m  la  a 
limitation  of  defensive  weapons,  not  of  off«i- 
sive  weapons.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  Rus- 
sians, he  continued,  have  moved  markedly  in 
strength  in  land-based  InteroanUnenrtal  mis- 
siles, such  as  the  mammoth  25  megaton  889. 
They  are  gaining  and  soon  will  excel  us  In 
missile  wel^>onry  at  lea. 

"Now  the  motto  of  the  Kremlin  is  doubt- 
lees  "No  more  Cubas,' "  Jackson  added,  "and 
we,  and  not  they,  will  be  expected  to  back 
down  and  accept  diplomatic  defeat." 

He  was  referring  to  the  threat  which  former 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  made  to  compel 
the  Russians  to  remove  long-range  nuclear 
missiles  from  Castro's  Cuba. 

Jackson  said:  "I  believe  that  those  urg- 
ing acceptance  of  the  Russian  proposal  have 
things  backward.  If  two  armies,  each  armed 
with  swords  and  shields,  wish  to  disarm, 
does  It  make  sense  to  lay  down  the  shields 
and  keep  the  swords?  Would  it  not  serve  the 
peace  and  security  of  both  to  lay  down 
swords — and  keep  the  shields  to  guard 
against  bad  faith  on  the  other  side?" 

The  answer,  of  course:    "It  would." 

This  is  true.  In  the  light  of  Russia's  re- 
peated threats  to  come  down  on  us  unless  we 
get  out  of  Indochina  and  cease  arming  the 
Israelis  against  the  Arab  countries. 

Another  threat  against  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  lies  In  the  attitude  of  certain 
senators  from  the  Southern  cotton  growing 
states  to  filibuster  against  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  returning  the  Island  of  Okinawa  to  the 
control  of  Japan,  unless  the  Jspanese  first 
agree  to  curtail  their  exports  of  cotton  goods 
to  this  country. 

If  they  carry  out  that  threat  and  defeat 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  there  is  danger  that 
the  friendly  Sato  government  may  be  t\imed 
out  of  office  and  that  Ji^Mm  will  look  to 
China  and  Russia  for  all  kinds  of  aid  and 
trade. 

In  addition  to  their  fight  against  the  draft, 
the  young  are  determined  to  do  away  with 
any  and  all  BOTC  establishments  on  college 
campuses.  This  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  armed  forces,  which  look  to  the  ROTO 
for  officer  material.  National  Guard  units, 
which  have  been  used  with  effect  to  check 
the  demonstrators  who  seek  to  gain  their 
ends  through  so-called  "dvll  diaobedlence," 
have  also  come  under  attack. 

Too  many  seem  to  be  inviting  the  Russian 
Communists  to  take  advantage  of  our  weak- 
nesses and  move  against  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1971] 
Manspteld's  amemdmemt 

The  amendment  to  the  draft  act  just  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Mansfield,  which  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  maintaining 
more  than  half  Its  present  NATO  forces  in 
Europe  after  Dec.  31,  could  have  exceedingly 
far-reaching  consequences  for  our  eotmtry. 
Some  of  them  are  eaaUy  visible. 

In  military  terms  alone.  It  could  make  de- 
fense by  conventional  forces  Impracticable, 
thereby  directly  Increasing  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war.  At  successive  meetings  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  of  NATO  ParU- 
mentarlans  two  conclusions  have  emerged: 
first,  our  present  conventional  forces  are 
only  bartiy  adequate  for  our  strategy  of 
flexible  response;  second,  the  conviction  of 
European  parliamentarians  that  their  coun- 
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tries  would  not  compensate  for  any  drastic 
reduction  of  existing  American  forces,  but 
would  Instead  emulate  tbelr  seniM'  partner. 

But  the  military  Implications  of  this 
amendment  appear  to  be  overshadowed  by 
tb«  political. 

Last  December  the  President  Informed 
the  NATO  Council  that  "the  United  States 
will  maintain  and  Improve  its  own  forces  in 
Europe  and  will  not  reduce  them  unless 
there  Is  reciprocal  action  from  our  adversar- 
ies." If  one  year  later  half  our  forces  In  Eu- 
rope are  withdrawn,  our  NATO  allies  will 
lose  confidence  In  the  United  States. 

Under  those  conditions,  NATO,  which  has 
maintained  peace  in  Europe  for  21  years  and 
which  today  provides  our  best  means  of 
brining  about  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  on  mutual  force  reductions,  would  be 
undermined.  Some  of  our  European  allies 
might  then  seek  security  through  "neu- 
trality" or  even  through  deals  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  tend  directly  to  bring  the  Soviet 
Union  success  in  two  objectives  It  has  sought 
since  1949:  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Europe  and  disruption  of  NATO. 

Soviet  military  expenditures  and  forces 
have  been  expanding  while  we  are  seeking 
to  reduce  our  defense  commitments.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  could  create  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  American  people.  Isolated 
from  their  NATO  allies,  would  have  to  In- 
crease their  yearly  defense  expenditures  a 
hundred  times  the  amount  the  senator  hopes 


to  save. 


Washington. 


Livingston  Hartley. 


(Prom  The  Arizona  Republic.  May  16.  1971) 

Mansfiild  Right  in  Troop  Stand 

(By  Michael  Padev) 

Washington. — Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont)  last  week  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  an  important  and  time- 
ly resolution,  asking  that  American  troops 
stationed  In  West  Europe  be  cut  by  half 
immediately. 

"Weve  got  too  much  over  there,"  Senator 
Mansfield  told  newsmen.  "Too  much  logistics. 
too  many  generals,  too  many  colonels,  too 
much  headquarters.  Too  much!  All  thia  can 
b©  cut  by  half,  and  our  troops  would  prob- 
ably b©  twice  as  effective." 

White  House  spokesmen  strongly  opposed 
Senator  Man&fields  Ideas  on  grounds  that 
our  direct  and  large-scale  commitment  was 
"the  essential  Ingredient  for  the  cohesion  of 
the  West."  Government  officials  also  added 
that  American  credlbUlty  in  the  world  would 
suffer  If  the  U.S.  ordeored  a  large  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  West  Europe. 

Considering  today's  International  realUes, 
as  well  as  U.S.  national  Interests,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Senator  Mansfield  Is 
right  and  White  House  spokesmen  are  wrong. 
The  credibility  of  any  state  does  not  depend 
on  the  amount  of  troops  it  has  stationed  on 
bases  abroad.  In  fact,  the  opposite  Is  true: 
The  more  troops  a  state  has  stationed  abroad, 
the  leas  its  word  Is  believed  by  foreign  politi- 
cal leaders. 

The  credibility  of  a  state  depends  entirely 
upon  its  military  and  economic  strength,  and 
upon  the  firmness  and  continuity  of  Its 
foreign  policy.  Troops  stationed  abroad  al- 
ways tend  to  weaken  a  country's  economic 
strength,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  U.S. 

Pew  foreign  leaders  can  lie  impressed  by 
the  foreign  policy  of  a  state  which  finds  It 
necessary  to  send  its  armed  forces  to  foreign 
bases.  If  anything,  an  army  stationed  in 
foreign  lands  Is  a  serious  blow  to  the  political 
prestige  of  Its  government.  Foreign  armies 
are  alw»ys  unpopular,  even  when  staOoned 
in  frtendly  countries. 

The  serious  run  on  the  dollar  which  took 
place  in  Etirope  in  the  past  two  weeks  has 
led  to  a  humiliating  devaluation  of  the  once 
proud    and    mighty    American    c\UTency   in 


most  European  countries.  Among  other 
things,  it  showed  that  West  Europeans  have 
serious  doubts  about  American  economic 
strength  and  U.S.  financial  solvency.  Here  Is 
a  most  convincing — ajid  very  painful— exam- 
ple of  lack  of  credlblUty  in  the  U.S. 

Senator  Mansfield  rightly  points  out  that 
only  drastic  cuts  in  foreign  expenditures  can 
help  restore  the  foreign  confidence  In  the 
U.S. — by  strengthening  the  international 
dollar  position  as  well  as  the  American 
eoonocny. 

The  U.S.  cannot  have  strong  Influence  In 
world  politics  if  the  dollar  is  weak,  and  If  the 
future  of  the  American  economy  Is  uncertain. 
Absolutely  the  most  important  problem 
which  today  faces  the  U.S.  government  Is 
restoration  of  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
the  stability  of  the  American  economy.  This 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  all  policies,  in- 
ternal and  external. 

With  a  strong  dollar  and  a  healthy  econ- 
omy, the  U.S.  government  will  enjoy  all  the 
International  credibility  It  needs.  Without 
them.  American  influence  In  world  afl'alrs. 
would  amount  to  little,  no  matter  how  many 
foreign  bases  are  occupied  by  American 
troops. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May   16.   1971) 
Senator  Mansfikld's  Folly 

Senator  Mansfield  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  Inopportune  time  to  revive  his  effort 
to  cut  American  forces  in  Burop>e  In  half  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  His  amendment  will 
surely  be  rejected  next  Wednesday  unless 
the  Senate  has  lost  all  sense  of  respon- 
slbllltj-;  but  its  mere  Introduction  could 
harm  nearly  every  ongoing  negotiating  effort 
by  the  United  States  and  Its  allies. 

Above  all.  the  amendment  will  weaken  an 
agreed  NATO  position  for  negotiations  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  for  balanced  force 
reductions  in  Europe  at  the  very  moment 
when  this  initiative  Is  finally  drawing  a 
positive  response.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the 
Soviet  Communut  leader,  has  at  last  pro- 
posed negotiations  with  NATO  and  promised 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  members  will  make 
clear  Just  what  mutual  troops  reductions 
they  are  prepared  to  discuss.  As  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  says.  Mr.  Brezhnev  will  have  no 
Incentive  to  negotiate  seriously  if  the  United 
States  Intends  In  any  event  to  withdraw  50 
per  cent  of  its  forces  unilaterally. 

E^en  a  narrow  defeat  for  the  amendment 
will  shake  the  confidence  of  ten  En:rope-<ui 
allies  who  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
greater  share  of  the  common  burden  by 
spending  a  billion  more  dollars  over  five 
years  to  Improve  conventional  forces  and 
boost  their  contributions  to  the  NATO  In- 
frastructure. In  return  for  this  pledge.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  promised  last  December  not  to 
reduce  United  States  forces  In  Europe  "unless 
there  Is  reciprocal  action  from  our  adver- 
saries " 

Such  a  drastic  American  pull-out  would 
weaken  the  West's  negotiating  stance  on 
many  critical  fronts.  It  would  Jeopardize 
chances  for  working  out  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  viable  solution  to  Berlin:  and  If 
there  is  no  Berlin  settlement,  West  Ger- 
many's treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
FVjland  will  be  stillborn.  Bonn's  whole  Ost- 
poZififc— the  effort  to  build  more  normal  and 
peaceful  relations  with  Its  Eastern  neigh- 
bors—would thus  be  derailed  and  a  severe 
political  convulsion  In  West  Oermany  would 
be  Inevitable. 

It  Is  easy  to  share  Senator  Mansfield's  dis- 
may that  the  United  States  sUll  has  300.000 
troops  in  Europe  twenty-six  years  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  It  Is  easier  still  to 
agree  with  him  that  the  halving  of  these 
forces  offers  a  quick  way  to  ease  America's 
balance  of  payments  deficit  and  bolster  the 
ailing  dollar. 

But  can  anyone  really  believe  that  this  uni- 
lateral action  In  breach  of  agreed  NATO  pol- 


icy Is  the  proper  way  to  bring  about  a  safe 
reduction  in  forces?  Or  that  such  a  high- 
handed American  move  could  possibly  lay 
the  base  for  more  orderly  cooperation  on  in- 
ternational monetary  problems  or  on  any- 
thing else? 

In  nearly  thirty  years  of  service  in  House 
and  Senate,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  made  notable 
contributions  to  American  foreign  policy:  but 
this  move  at  this  time  is  reckless  In  the  ex- 
treme. Secretary  Rogers  may  have  exaggerated 
in  saying  such  a  withdrawal  would  "sig- 
nal the  end  of  NATO."  but  he  was  surely  right 
in  describing  it  as  "a  mistake  of  historic 
proportions" — a  sentiment  promptly  and 
rightly  endorsed  by  the  President  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  distinguished  former  offl- 
cials." 

Pull  in  Ocr  Horns? 

The  much-touted  dollar  crisis — which  al- 
ready looks  rather  less  than  critical — has 
spawned  some  weirdly  wonderful  Ideas  for 
its  cure. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.).  for  exam- 
ple, has  longed  for  years  to  pull  a  lot  of 
US.  troops  out  of  Western  Europe. 

So  the  senator  now  gallops  in  with  a  bill 
in  Congress  to  compel  withdrawal  of  150.000 
of  these  men.  arguing  that  our  spending 
for  their  and  other  far-flung  troops'  keep 
has  helped  to  bring  on  the  monetary  what- 
is-lt  or  what-was-lt. 

Other  deep  thinkers  feel  that  the  dollar 
would  regain  Its  health  overnight  if  the 
U.S.A.  would  bug  out  of  Vietnam  and  leave 
its  South  Vietnamese  allies  to  butchers, 
sadists  and  savages  from  Red  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  merely  coincidence,  of  course,  that 
these  same  thinkers  were  yelling  long  before 
the  dollar's  uneasy  spell  for  a  Viet  bugout. 

These  news  items  are  symptoms  of  a 
spreading  desire  among  Americans  to  pull 
in  our  military  horns  and  set  ourselves  up 
in  our  blessedly  lonely  U.S.  homeland  for 
some  years  to  come  if  not  forever  after. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times.  May  16,  1971] 
Unbalanced    Government 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington. — The    ancient    dilemmas    of 
American  politics  are  back  In  the  headlines 
again:  How  to  give  the  President  the  powers 
necessary  to  defend  the  nation  In  a  time  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  International  ballistic 
missiles,   and  still    maintain   the  control   of 
Congress.  How  to  keep  him  strong  enough  to 
govern  the  nation  without  allowing  him  to 
impose  his  will  on  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress. 

There  Is  another  question  that  is  central 
to  the  present  debate:  How  to  keep  the 
President  from  using  the  authority  he  clearly 
must  have  In  a  major  nuclear  crisis — when 
the  nation  could  be  devasuted  before  the 
Congress  could  even  be  assembled— In  more 
limited  emergencies  like  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  Is  the  new  element  In  the  old  struggle 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  Invention  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  has 
clearly  destroyed  the  old  concept  of  an 
"equal  balance  "  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  another  invention — na- 
tional television — has  added  to  the  Presi- 
dent's advantage  In  the  ancient  struggle.  But 
the  struggle  goes  on  because  President  John- 
son and  President  Nixon  have  been  assuming 
that  the  new  Presidential  powers  of  the  nu- 
clear-missile age  may  be  applied  to  limited 
emergencies. 

This  is  the  assumption  that  Is  now  being 
challenged  by  Senators  Mansfield,  Fulbrlght. 
Javlts  and  others. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght have  not  done  much  better  than 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  in  clarifying 
this  distinction  between  Presidential  power 
in  primary  emergencies  and  Presidential 
power  in  secondary  emergencies. 
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In  his  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  for 
example.  President  Nixon  has  asserted  his 
right,  as  he  sees  It.  to  Invade  Cambodia  and 
Laos  even  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  and  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Fulbrlght,  among  others,  fearing  that  the 
Congress  may  be  losing  all  effective  control 
over  Presidential  power,  are  now  trying  to 
compel  him  to  get  all  American  troops  out 
of  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  cut 
the  American  forces  In  E^irope. 

So  there  is  a  new  and  more  subtle  aspect 
HDW  t3  the  old  struggle  of  executive  vs.  legis- 
lative power.  It  Is  not  merely  who  rules — the 
President  or  the  Congress — but  when  and 
under  what  circumstances. 

Even  before  the  Invention  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  national  television  this  was  an  end- 
less and  unresolved  controversy. 

Only  very  rarely  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public have  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress managed  to  establish  the  mutual  trust, 
self-restraint  and  cooperation  that  are  essen- 
tial to  give  the  President  adequate  power  and 
the   Congress   adequate  control. 

During  the  critical  days  before  the  two 
World  Wars,  when  United  States  Influence 
might  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  tragic 
divisions  of  Western  civilization,  the  Ameri- 
can Presidents  were  too  weak  to  conduct  an 
effective  diplomacy  for  peace. 

During  the  Civil  War.  the  complaint  was 
not  of  Congressional  but  of  Presidential 
dictatorship. 

The  Senators  of  that  day  were  much  more 
outspoken  against  the  dominance  of  the 
President  than  Senators  Fulbrlght  or  Javlts 
are  today.  Many  of  them  back  In  the  war 
between  the  states  believed  that  the  37th 
Congress  In  1863  would  actually  be  the  last 
to  meet  In  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  Sen- 
ator Wade,  according  to  George  W.  Julian's 
memoirs,  "said  the  country  was  going  to  hell, 
and  the  scenes  In  the  French  Revolution 
were  nothing  In  comparison  with  what  we 
should  see  here  "  Even  in  his  gloomy  moods, 
which  are  not  infrequent.  Senator  F*ulbright 
never  went  quite  that  far. 

Nevertheless,  the  controversy  goes  on  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  for  the  Founding 
Fathers,  when  they  were  allocating  power 
between  men  at  Philadelphia,  were  con- 
sciously, and  purposely  cunblguotis. 

They  knew  conditions  would  change.  They 
wanted  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  to 
struggle  for  power  and  to  clarify  the  prob- 
lem in  the  struggle. 

That  is  what  Is  happening  now  In  Wash- 
ington. On  the  ultimate  questions  of  life  and 
death  of  the  nation,  the  President  will  In- 
evitably prevail.  But  in  lesser  emergencies. 
as  Vietnam  has  proved,  the  need  for  Con- 
gressional  oversight  and   veto   Is   obvious. 

Passing  bills  to  give  the  Congress  more 
piwer  to  restrain  the  President  Is  not  likely 
to  be  more  effective  than  the  power  the 
Congre;;3  already  has  over  money,  and  re- 
fuses to  use. 

So.  although  candid  and  trustful  con- 
sultation between  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress is.  and  always  has  been,  hard  to  come 
by,  there  is  really  no  more  effective  com- 
promi.'je.  particularly  after  the  Inventions  of 
the  atomic  bomb  and  the  long-range  missile. 

Since  then,  the  President  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  decisive  power.  As  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  said  back  in  1941,  even  before  the  In- 
vention of  the  atomic  bomb,  "this  difficulty 
can  be  resolved,  but  only  by  the  display  of 
self-restrAlnt.  objectivity  of  mind,  and  mag- 
nanimity which  are  rare  Indeed  in  public  life. 
The  difficulty  wlU  never  be  restored  by  those 
who.  if  they  like  the  President,  are  for  him 
regarctl?ss.  who  if  they  do  not  like  him, 
incite  Congress  to  resist  him.  ...  It  is  no 
Kood  depriving  him  of  necessary  power.  It 
IS  no  good  arguing  that  mechanical  pro- 
visos and  limitations  are  a  real  substitute  for 
consultation,  common  council,  and  contlnu- 
I'lg  accjuntability." 


That  is  a  fairly  good  description  of  where 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are  in  May 
of  1971. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  16,  1971] 

How  Not  To  Reduck  Troops 

{By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Washington. — American  troops  are  in  Eu- 
rope as  one  part  in  a  grand  strategy  of  in- 
tricately connecting  political,  military,  and 
economic  considerations  which  bear  impor- 
tantly on  this  country's  relations  with  its 
allies  and  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  any 
change  In  the  troop  level  needs  to  be  made 
with  discriminating  attention  to  side  effects 
and  consequences. 

The  present  Senate  effort  to  lower  the 
troop  figure  has  been  undertaken  without 
any  such  care.  Only  the  nearly  universal  re- 
spect felt  for  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field prevents  widespread  expression  of  the 
view  that  his  proposal  on  troops  demon- 
strates the  Senate's  unfitness  to  play  a  larger 
role  In  foreign  affairs. 

For  one  thing.  It  comes  piggyback  on  two 
other  extraordinarily  difficult  issues.  One  is 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  now  to  extend  the 
Selective  Service  system.  The  other  issue 
arises  from  amendments  limiting  what  the 
President  can  do  In  Vietnam  which  are  going 
to  be  offered  to  the  Selective  Service  law. 

Nobody  can  be  altogether  confident  of  the 
right  approach  on  either  of  these  two  weighty 
issues.  But  Senator  Mansfield  has  now  added 
to  the  draft  extension  bill  the  amendment 
that  would  cut  the  American  troop  presence 
in  Europe.  In  such  a  context,  nobody  can  ef- 
fectively weigh  his  proposal  on  the  merits. 

Then  there  is  the  timing  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  It  has  nothing  to  do  vrtth  any 
serious  foreign  policy  consideration.  On  the 
contrary,  what  seems  to  have  moved  the 
majority  leader  was  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  implications  of  the  recent  international 
money  crisis. 

Some  Southern  and  Midwestern  Demo- 
crats In  the  Senate  wrongly  Interpreted  the 
European  decision  to  let  various  currencies 
float  as  a  smack  at  the  United  States.  They 
were  angered  to  the  point  of  feeling  a  tough 
riposte  was  in  order.  Seeing  that  In  such  a 
mood  they  would  be  for  troop  reduction. 
Senator  Mansfield  slipped  In  his  amendment. 

As  far  as  the  serious  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations go,  the  present  time  is  particularly 
Inauspicious  for  a  move  on  troop  reduction. 
The  big  on-goilng  negotiation  turns  on  the 
strategic  arms  Umitatlon  talks  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  In  Vienna.  The  un- 
derlying premise  of  those  talks  Is  that  a  rough 
parity  now  oibtalns  between  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  the  dis- 
tinguished Kentucky  Republican,  pointed 
out  on  the  Senate  floor  the  other  day,  the 
parity  principle  argues  that  any  scaling  down 
of  forces  in  Euixqje  be  mutual.  For  the  United 
States  to  undertake  unilateral  reduction  this 
time  would  actually  work  against  the  pros- 
pects for  a  secure  easing  of  tension. 

Many  of  Senator  Mansfield's  most  sophis- 
ticated supporters  argue  that  he  did  not 
really  intend  to  precipitate  a  troop  cut.  They 
say  that  he  put  forward  the  amendment 
mindful  that  it  would  be  watered  down  in 
the  legislative  process.  His  true  purpose,  they 
feel,  was  to  shake  things  up — ^to  push  the 
administration  to  some  new  diplomatic 
moves. 

Oonslderlng  the  Inertia  of  any  adminis- 
tration and  the  nearly  sacred  character 
which  has  been  imparted  to  the  Issue  of 
troops  In  Europe,  that  purpose  is  surely  le- 
gitimate. The  more  so  as  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  used  the  need  for  standing  flrxn 
against  the  Communists  as  a  justlflcation  for 
every  presidential  policy  from  Invading  Laos 
to  starting  a  new  bomber.  But  there  are  far 
better  ways  to  change  an  unsatisfactory  sta- 


tus quo  than  by  fixing  troop  limits  in 
Europe. 

One  way  would  be  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  total  military  strength.  Instead  of  a 
mandatory  lowering  of  the  number  of  troops 
stationed  In  Etirope,  the  Congress  might  ap- 
propriately cut  the  military  manpower  the 
President  Is  allowed  to  maintain  all  over  the 
world.  That  way  there  would  be  pressure  on 
the  administration  to  use  manpower  re- 
sources In  a  more  discrlmlnatlog  fashion. 

A  second  useful  variant  wotild  assert  the 
principle  of  mutual  force  reduction.  The 
Senate  would  come  out  for  a  troop  cut  pro- 
viding an  equal  cut  were  made  on  the  Soviet 
side.  Such  a  step  would  be  particularly 
worthwhile  in  view  of  party  Secretary  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  assertion  of  Russian  interest  In 
a  mutual  reduction  of  forces. 

The  shaping  of  these  possible  variants  of- 
fers an  Important  test  of  leadership  in  the 
Senate.  There  Is  a  widespread  feelinjg  in  the 
country  that  there  has  been  too  much  power 
and  authority  vested  in  the  presidency. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  redress  the  balance 
In  favor  of  the  Senate.  But  the  Senate  has  to 
show — as  It  has  not  done  at  all  In  the  han- 
dling of  the  Mansfield  amendment  to  date — 
that  It  is  worthy  of  such  trust. 

Note:  In  a  previous  column,  I  erred  in 
stating  that  General  Electric  owned  Pratt  tc 
Whitney.  They  are  Independent  companies. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  16.  1971] 

Troops  in  EtraopE:  Mansfxeld  Dm  Fine 

Until   Brezhnev  Came  Along 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington.— Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  an 
accommodating  Irishman  from  Montana,  can 
be  as  stubborn  as  he  is  gentle,  and  that  prob- 
ably explains  as  much  as  anything  why  the 
Administration  suddenly  found  Itself  con- 
fronted last  week  with  a  political  crisis  on 
the  long  quiescent  NATO  front. 

For  years  the  Senate  majority  leader  had 
been  promoting  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  "substantial  reduction" 
in  the  American  military  contribution  to 
NATO.  Deliberately  he  never  pushed  the 
resolution  to  a  vote,  though  undoubtedly  it 
would  have  passed  by  a  sizable  Senate  ma- 
jority. Rather,  he  held  out  the  tbreat  of  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  in  the  hc^e  that  It 
might  bestir  flrst  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, then  the  Nixon  Administration  Into  re- 
examining American  policy  toward  NATO. 

The  gentle  prods  were  ignored.  Instead  the 
Nixon  Administration  in  February  an- 
nounced that  "the  United  States  would 
maintain  and  In^rove  Its  forces  and  not  re- 
duce them  without  reciprocal  action  by  Its 
adversaries." 

More  In  frustration  than  In  anger,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  last  week  went  beyond  his 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  by  Introduc- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Selective  Service 
Bill  that  would  require  the  300,000-man 
American  force  in  Western  Europe  to  be  cut 
In  half  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Such  is  the  breakdown  In  communications 
between  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  was  surprised 
by  the  Mansfield  move.  When  It  realized  a 
couple  of  days  later  that  the  amendment 
stood  a  good  chance  of  passing  the  Senate, 
the  White  Ho\ise — 'Wblcb  tends  to  treat  Con- 
gress like  a  distant  enemy  best  Ignored — 
mounted  a  rare  political  counteroffenslve. 

Summoned  to  the  White  House  were  such 
Democratic  and  Republican  stalwarts  of  an- 
other era  as  Dean  Acheson,  John  J.  McCloy, 
George  Ball,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  along  with  such  former  NATO  com- 
manders as  Alfred  M.  Gruenther.  Laurls 
Norstad  and  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer.  As  Mr. 
Acheson  observed  later,  "we  are  all  old  and 
we  are  all  eloquent."  Their  Presidential  as- 
signment was  to  lobby  on  Capitol  Hill  against 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

While  they  lobbied  privately.  Secretary  of 
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state  wmiam  P.  Rogers  was  unleuhlng  a 
barrage  of  dire  warnings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  should 
haTe  been  enotigb  to  Intimidate  any  waver- 
ing Senator.  If  the  amendment  were  paased, 
the  Secretary  said,  It  would  be  "a  mistake  of 
hlstcalc  proportions."  "yery  detrimental  to 
o\ir  foreign  policy  and  very  harmful  to  our 
national  interest,"  and  "signal  the  end  of 
NATO." 

And  yesterday  President  Nixon  Issued  a 
statement  of  his  own.  saying  that  a  NATO 
troop  cut  now  would  be  "an  error  of  historic 
dimensions." 

Through  all  the  noise,  Senator  Mansfield 
sat  bemused  In  his  leather  easy  chair  in  his 
Senate  office,  Mnlllng  over  the  Administra- 
tion's reaction.  He  quipped:  "They  are  call- 
ing In  all  the  old-timers,  all  the  guys  who 
formulated  this  policy  25  years  ago.  It  Just 
Illustrates  the  generation  gap  In  our  p<rtlcy." 

The  Administration  arguments  and  the 
rhetoric  had  a  familiar  ring.  As  always  they 
were  based  on  dire  hypothetical  assumptions 
and  predictions  of  what  woiUd  happen  If 
the  United  States  withdrew  any  of  Its  troops 
from  Europe.  The  present  level  was  needed. 
It  was  said,  to  give  NATO  the  "flexible  re- 
sponse" of  countering  a  Soviet  thrust  with 
conventional  means  rather  than  being 
forced  Immediately  to  nuclear  weapons.  If 
the  United  States  withdrew  some  of  its 
forces,  the  argximent  went,  It  would  de- 
moralize the  Europeans,  make  them  ques- 
tion the  American  commitment  to  their 
defense  and,  perhaps,  lead  the  Germans  be- 
yond OstpoUtlk  detente  toward  appeasement 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  comparison,  the  Mansfield  rebuttal 
seemed  relatively  simple,  straightforward, 
almost  negative  In  tone.  It  Included  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  war  it  doesnt 
make  sense"  to  have  300.000  military  men 
and  200,000  dependents  In  Burope.  With  Its 
four  divisions  backed  up  by  layers  of  support 
troops,  the  United  States  Army  In  Europe  Is 
overstuffed  and  plushy,  ss  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  128  generals,  or  one  for 
every  2,300  men.  The  new  prosperous  Euro- 
peans are  not  carrying  a  fair  share  of  the 
defense  burden,  and  meanwhile  the  United 
States  needs  the  dollars  being  spent  in  Eu- 
rope for  problems  back  home.  Two  divisions 
are  as  good  a  commitment  of  American  in- 
tenUons  as  four,  and  besides  there  are  those 
7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  the 
Russians. 

But  the  flUlp  to  the  Mansfield  argiiment 
was  the  monetary  crisis  Ln  Europe,  brought 
on  by  the  United  States  deficit  in  Interna- 
tional payments.  To  this  deficit  the  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Europe  contribute  about  $18 
blUlon  annually,  offset  in  part  by  German 
purchases  oX  American  equipment  and  l>onds. 
If  there  is  one  lesson  that  Senator  Mansfield 
has  learned  from  his  predecessor,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  it  is  that  nothing  quite  so  agitates 
a  politician  as  a  suggestion  that  the  dollar 
Is  In  danger.  So  day  after  day.  Senator  Mans- 
field was  reminding  his  coUeagues  that  the 
"run"  was  not  on  the  mark  or  the  ruble  but 
on  the  doUar.  For  a  while  it  seemed  a  i>er- 
suaslve  enough  argument  to  carry  the  day 
In  the  Senate. 

sxirAn  AssxBTiVKKxsa 
The  Mansfield  amendment  also  r^ected 
the  new  foreign  poUcy  assertlveness  of  the 
Senate.  Through  Oongreeslonal  power  over 
appropriations.  Senator  Mansfield  Is  seeking 
to  force  a  change  In  NATO  policy.  Just  as  In 
a  broader  sense  Senator  John  Stennls  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, last  week  Joined  Uberals  In  attempting  to 
impose  legislative  rertrlctlons  on  the  Presi- 
dent's war  powers. 

Faced  with  a  challenge  to  his  foreign  pol- 
icy prerogatives.  President  NUon  ruled  out 
any  face-saving  compromise  on  the  NATO  is- 


sue. ]\xbX  as  B<r.  Rogers,  last  week  dismissed 
proposed  war  powers  legislation  as  ineffec- 
tive, probably  unconstitutional  and  a  dan- 
gerous Impairment  of  the  President's  ability 
to  act  in  an  emergency. 

But  then,  from  the  most  unlikely  quarter, 
came  help  for  the  Nixon  Administration.  In 
a  speech  in  "nflls.  capital  of  Soviet  Georgia, 
Soviet  party  chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  called  on 
NATO  to  open  negotiations  on  military  dis- 
engagement. As  Mr.  Rogers  let  slip  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Breehnev 
offer  was  virtually  the  same  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  had  made  nearly  a  year  ago. 
But  the  Adznlnlstration  latched  on  to  the 
offer  as  a  way  to  beat  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. A  White  House  spokesman  found  the 
Brezhnev  opening  encouraging  and  said  it 
relnformed  the  Administration  view  that 
"this  is  not  the  time  to  unilaterally  dismantle 
our  forces  in  Europe."  If  the  amendment  Is 
adopted,  Mr.  Rogers  warned,  "we  coiild  kiss 
that  Issue  (mutual  reductions)  goodbye." 

Armed  with  the  unlikely  Brezhnev-Nlxon- 
Aoheeon  alliance,  the  Administration  prob- 
ably now  can  defeat  the  amendment  when 
it  comes  up  for  a  vorte  this  Wednesday.  But 
even  in  defeat.  Senator  Manafleld  believes  he 
will  finally  prevail.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  an- 
other "great  debate"  over  stationing  troops 
In  Europe,  the  Senate,  by  a  89-21  vote,  en- 
dorsed President  Truman's  decision  to  send 
four  divisions  to  NATO. 

By  running  up  a  substantial  minority  for 
his  amendment.  Senator  Mansfield  at  least 
will  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  White 
House.  Pentagon  and  State  Department  that 
political  sentiment  is  shifting  against  keep- 
ing these  four  divisions  in  Europe.  If  so.  per- 
haps at  last  he  will  have  succeeded  in  his 
objective  of  getting  the  Administration  and 
the  European  allies  off  dead  center  in  exam- 
ing  future  policy  for  NATO. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1971] 

A  "StrSSTANTlAI,"  TXOOP  REDXrCnON  Is  "OVEK- 
DTJX" 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

In  the  legislative  qvdet  of  Washington,  the 
Democratic  MaJ«-lty  Leader,  a  moderate  and 
almost  wholly  non-partisan  man,  has  become 
the  center  of  a  storm.  President  Nixon  has 
rallied  some  prestigious  figures — Democrats 
and  Republicans — against  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  mandate  the  reduction  by  half 
of  the  American  forces  deployed  in  Europe. 

Lest  It  be  thought  that  everyone  wlio  has 
served  our  government  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  a  diplomatic  capacity  agrees  with  the 
group  assembled  by  the  President,  I  want  to 
state  my  support  for  Senator  Mansfield's 
thesis.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  size  of  the  reduction  in  our  European 
forces  that  he  has  proposed.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  we  should  proceed  unilaterally  without 
a  last  clear  warolng  to  our  allies  that  this 
time  we  really  mean  business.  (I  emphasize 
"last  clear  warning"  because  our  other  warn- 
ings over  the  years  have  not  been  taken  very 
seriously.)  But  these  differences  can  be  re- 
solved by  appropriate  revisions  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  The  Important  considera- 
tion is  that  Congress  assert  Its  authority  to 
declare  that  the  time  has  come,  and  Indeed 
is  long  overdue,  for  a  substantial  reductlcm 
of  American  forces  in  Europe. 

Along  with  Senator  Mansfield,  I  am  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  But  it  is 
no  service  to  that  alliance  for  the  United 
States  now  and  for  the  Indefinite  future  to 
continue  to  play  the  role  of  the  dominant 
and  dominating  infiuence  In  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  Is  28  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  Western  Btorope,  with  our  generous  help, 
has  made  a  remarkable  economic  recovery 
from  the  havoc  and  destruction  of  war.  The 
strength  of  the  mark  and  other  European 


currencies  compared  to  the  dollar  is  dramatic 
proof  of  Western  Etirope's  economic  ability 
to  assume  the  primary  burden  of  its  own  de- 
fense, with  sensible  supporting  help  on  our 
part  against  the  threat  of  Soviet  ■egression. 
For  some  years.  Senator  Mansfield  has 
patiently  and  dlplomatlaally  advanced  the 
view  that  Western  Burope  should  assume  the 
paramount  role  In  the  defense  of  Its  allied 
countries.  If  today,  B«aator  Mansfield  swings 
what  some  crltlos  characterize  as  a  "meat  ax," 
it  is  because  the  arts  of  persuasloa  have 
proved  singularly  Ineffective. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out,  as  noted  In 
the  press,  that  we  still  have  some  300,000 
military  men.  235,000  dependents,  128  gen- 
erals and  over  7,000  nuclear  warheads  In  Eu- 
rope. These  figures  exclude  the  formidable 
military  establishment  of  our  Sixth  Fleet,  a 
major  element  al  our  European  presence  and 
deterrent  capacity. 

I  believe,  as  does  Senator  Mansfield,  In  a 
rational  and  balanced  deterrent  against  the 
possibility  of  ill -conceived  Soviet  movements 
In  Western  Europe.  Neither  he  nor  I  advo- 
cate total  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Eu- 
rope but  surely  the  time  Is  overdue  for  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  our 
troops  there.  And,  among  other  oonsidera- 
tlons.  It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  billions 
we  now  devote  to  the  maintenance  of  land 
forces  in  Europe  would  be  better  spent  by 
Improving  our  airlift  capacity,  so  that  we 
could  dispatch  combat-ready  troops  to  Eu- 
rope should  the  occasion  require.  In  this 
connection,  many  of  our  present  European 
troops  are  not  combat  forces,  and  both  they 
and  their  dependents  constitute  a  heavy 
drain  on  American  resources  not  adequately 
ofTset  by  current  arrangements  with  our  Eu- 
ropean allies. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  taken  Into 
account.  True,  a  mutual  reduction  In  forces 
wotUd  be  the  Ideal  s<riution,  but  since  this 
has  not  eventuated  because  of  past  Soviet 
Intransigence  and  our  NATO  allies'  foot- 
dragging,  is  It  not  time  that  we  gave  serious 
consideration  to  the  proposition  that  a  lim- 
ited unilateral  reduction  in  our  European 
forces  will  put  the  cold-warrior  elements  at 
the  Kremlin  under  pressure  to  consider  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  forces  on  their 
part?  We  are  not  the  only  country  suffering 
from  the  exactions  of  a  swollen  military  es- 
tablishment. 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  recent  and  welcome  initia- 
tive Indicating  an  Interest  in  a  mutual  re- 
duction of  NATO  and  Warsaw  forces  would 
seem  at  the  very  least  to  be  some  indication 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  such  a  ooxmtry. 
Senator  Mansfield  Is  a  thoughtful  man. 
There  Is  a  basic  philosophy  behind  his  move. 
I  think  I  understand  what  it  is  and  would 
summarize  It  thusly: 

Realism  requires  us  to  renvember  that  our 
national  power,  great  as  It  is.  Is  not  unlim- 
ited and  that  our  Interests  and  responsibili- 
ties are  not  unlimited,  either.  President  Ken- 
nedy properly  reminded  us  that  the  United 
States  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  omniscent 
and  that  there  cannot  be  an  American  solu- 
tion for  every  problem. 

In  this  spirit.  Senator  Mansfield  has  been 
trying  to  tell  us  for  a  decade  that  In  place  of 
an  American  prescription  for  Europecm.  se- 
curity, we  shoiild  encourage  one  by  Western 
Europe — one  which  we  can  support  and  to 
which  we  can  subscribe.  Senator  Mansfield 
seeks,  I  believe,  only  to  oommimlcate  the 
basic  truth  that  today,  time  and  circum- 
stances have  rendered  obsolete  the  means 
once  required  to  demonstrate  our  basic  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Weertern  Europe. 
I  think  it  high  time  that  we  pay  careful 
heed  to  Senator  Mansfield's  sound  advice. 
Surely  there  Is  no  need  to  employ  a  shop- 
worn collection  of  pejorative  adjectives  In 
characterizing  that  advice,  coming  as  It  does 
trota  our  most  non-pejoratlve  statesman. 
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In  my  view,  Senator  Mansfield's  position 
on  unilateral  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from 
Europe  is  seriously  mistaken.  However,  I>res- 
Ident  Nixon  has  only  himself  to  blame  for 
his  troubles  on  this  issue  In  the  Senate.  The 
rebellious  mood  prevalent  In  the  Senate  re- 
flects the  high-handed  way  Mr.  NUon  has 
treated  the  Congress  In  regard  to  Vietnam. 
Moreover.  It  will  not  help  In  the  Congress 
for  the  President  to  enlist  the  help  of  an 
elder  statesman  who  can  aeemlngly  never 
express  disagreement  with  anyone  these 
days  without  Insulting  him.  Senator  Mans- 
field may  be  wrong,  but  he  is  by  no  meaoa 
"asslnlne." 

The  administration  is  also  poorly  advised 
to  take  the  position  that  the  maintenance  of 
American  troops  In  Western  Euzx^m,  at  great 
expense.  Is  not  properly  the  business  of  the 
Congress.  Instead,  the  Administration 
should  be  talking  about  whatever  plans  It  has 
to  press  for  troop  withdrawals  on  a  mutual 
basis,  either  by  prior  agreement  wlUi  the 
Sovletfi,  or  by  phased  withdrawals  keyed  to 
corresponding  reciprocal  action  by  the  Com- 
munists. That  the  administration  had  not 
done  enough  along  these  lines  was  the  over- 
whelming consensus  last  year  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  which  Oongreasman 
Farbsteln  of  New  York  was  Chairman  and 
member.  The  Subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  (Feb.  17-AprlI  9),  but  failed  to 
find  a  single  knowledgeable  witness  who 
wo\ild  support  the  Mansfield  view  and  ac- 
cordingly did  not  advocate  substantial  tinl- 
lateral  withdrawals. 

Jonathan  B.  BrNCHAic, 

Jf ember  of  Congress. 

Washington. 

Scaling  Down  Ii^iutakt  Postckx 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  would  cut  the  number  of  American 
troops  in  Europe  by  half,  he  announced  in 
Washington.  He  will  introduce  a  bUl  to  that 
effect,  either  as  an  amendment  to  the  draft 
extension  or  to  another  later  defense  bill,  be 
said.  He  thinks  the  636,000  servicemen  and 
their  dependents  In  Europe  could  be  cut  In 
half  "and  they  would  probably  be  twice  as 
effective." 

One  reason  for  this  move  Is  the  weakness 
of  the  American  dollar  abroad,  due  In  part 
to  an  over-supply  of  dollars.  The  cost  of 
American  troops  and  equipment,  either 
actually  In  Burope  or  set  aside  for  use  there, 
is  put  at  tl4  blUlon  a  year.  It  has  been  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  second  World 
War  ended,  and  the  United  States  organized 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  forces  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Communism  over  Burope. 
We  keep  4^  Army  divisions  in  Europe  and 
Americans  are  in  overall  command  of  NATO 
forces. 

A  World  War  I  veteran — he  enlisted  In  the 
Navy  at  14  and  subsequently  In  the  Army  and 
the  Marines — Mansfield  thinks,  "We've  got 
too  much  over  there.  Too  much  logistics;  too 
many  generals;  too  many  colonels;  too  much 
headquarters.  Too  much." 

Mansfield's  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  chal- 
lenges to  the  armed  services.  In  the  draft 
bill  Itself,  for  the  first  time.  Congress  tells 
the  Pentagon  how  many  men  and  women 
It  can  have  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Air  Force.  Heretofore,  Congress  exerted 
control  over  armed  forces  size  through  appro- 
priations; it  had  never  authorized  levels. 
The  Armed  Services  committee  warned  the 
services  not  to  fatten  their  ranks  with  re- 
turned Vietnam  men.  To  emphasize  the 
point,  it  cut  the  Army  by  60,000,  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  by  3.000  each  and  left  the 
Marine*  at  Its  own  requested  309346  strength. 

Congress  is  expressing  the  general  disen- 
chantment with  war  with  these  challenges.  It 
Is  overlooking  the  ever-present  threat  to  the 


United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
It  gets  over  this  sock-the-services  binge,  we 
hope  It  won't  be  too  late  to  rebuild  the 
nation's  defenses. 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1971) 
Brskhnxv's  Bm:  Nixon's  Opporruwrrr 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  new  bid  to  NATO  to  nego- 
tiate "reduction  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments in  Central  Europe"  could  not  have 
come  at  a  more  convenient  moment  for  Mr. 
Nixon.  The  administration,  to  blunt  Senator 
Mansfield's  sudden  threat  to  legislate  a  60 
per  cent  cut  in  American  troops  levels  in 
Europe,  had  Just  declared  that  a  unilateral 
cut  would  destroy  prospects  of  negotiating 
a  mutual  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  reduction.  And 
Just  a  few  days  later.  Mr.  Brezhnev  hands 
the  President  precisely  the  bid  he  needs  to 
hammer  home  his  point. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude,  however, 
that  the  Kremlin  had  deliberately  set  out  to 
lend  Mr.  Nixon  a  hand.  There  la  a  more 
likely  explanation.  The  Russians  had  been 
complaining  In  diplomatic  comers  that  the 
West  had  not  picked  up  a  vague  negotiations 
proposal  In  a  Brezhnev  speech  of  March  30. 
Probably  they  decided  to  give  the  proposal 
a  new  push.  Meanwhile  Senator  Mansfield 
struck.  But  a  few  days  simply  was  not 
enough  for  the  Soviet  biireaucracy  to  change 
signals  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment's  contribution  to 
American  and  overall  NATO  disarray.  The 
second  Brezhnev  speech  went  ahead  anyway. 
Whatever  the  explanation,  the  new  lan- 
guage Is  on  the  table.  The  NATO  Coimcll  Is 
to  meet  in  early  June  in  Lisbon  and  certainly 
It  will  examine  Mr.  Brezhnev's  words  closely. 
It  Is  interesting  that  the  Kremlin  now  seems 
willing  to  discuss  not  only  the  reduction  of 
foreign  troc^is  stationed  In  Burope.  as  before, 
but  the  reduction  of  national  troops,  too. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Brezhnev  Indicated  that  Mos- 
cow wishes  to  bring  In  nuclear  as  well  as 
conventional  weapons,  an  explicit  widening 
of  terms  that  would  bring  talks  between  the 
two  alliances  into  an  area  now  monopolized 
In  the  SALT  discussions  by  the  two  great 
powers  alone. 

Invariably  any  offer  of  negotiations  from 
Moscow  is  met  in  the  West  with  expressions 
of  vigilance  and  with  extended  and  usually 
turgid  and  negative  inquiries  into  the  Krem- 
lin's motives.  Surely  the  wiser  posture  Is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Brezhnev's  observation  that 
the  Soviet  offer,  like  wine,  ought  to  be  Judged 
not  by  api>earance  but  by  taste:  "Translated 
Into  diplomatic  langiiage,  this  means  to  start 
negotiations."  In  recent  years  the  United 
States,  fearful  of  getting  into  a  situation 
where  Moscow  could  play  on  the  anxieties  of 
the  Western  public  and  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Western  allies,  has  resisted  sitting 
down  with  the  Kremlin  on  broad  European 
issues.  But  this  time — thanks,  evidently  and 
Inadvertently,  to  Senator  Mansfield — the 
White  House  quickly  welcomed  the  Soviet 
bid.  Indeed,  it  restated  it,  with  something  of 
a  bargainer's  twist,  as  an  offer  to  negotiate 
"mutual"  reductions,  and  reductions  of 
"forces"  (not  of  "forces  and  armaments"). 
Mr.  Brezhnev  said  nothing  about  the  pet  So- 
viet project  of  a  "European  security  confer- 
ence," though  any  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  nego- 
tiation on  force  reductions  doubtless  would 
be  dubbed  that  by  Moscow.  The  White  House 
said  nothing  about  its  own  and  NATO's  pre- 
vious Insistence  on  prior  progress  on  a  Ber- 
lin agreement. 

Many  will  now  cry  that  the  President  has 
been  tricked  into  premature  and  dangerous 
East-West  talks  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
control,  but  this  is  quite  wrong.  The  Presi- 
dent has  before  him  precisely  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  major  European  negortlatlon 
that  the  times  require.  It  is  an  opportunity 
not  Just  to  put  down  Senator  Mansfield  but 


to  try  to  move  toward  the  sort  of  new  Bast- 
West  and  American-European  relationships 
which  both  he  and  the  Senator  surely  desire. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  In  an  article  printed  else- 
where on  this  page,  suggests  that  Senator 
Mansfield  himself  actually  is  helping  the  ad- 
ministration to  reach  out  into  this  larger 
International  dimension.  Averell  Harrlman. 
also  on  this  page,  emphasizes  how  vital  it  Is 
to  preserve  the  Atlantic  AUlance,  even  while 
shaping  it  to  new  conditions.  Together,  they 
make  plain  that  any  administration  effort  to 
beat  down  Senator  Mansfield  merely  for  the 
sake  of  holding  Intact  the  status  quo  runs 
counter  to  the  American  Interest  in  a  more 
stable  woild. 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Herald  Traveler,  May  16, 

1971) 

U.S.  Tokknism  Towaxd  NATO? 

Senate  Majottty  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  has  renewed  his  drive  to  compel  by 
legislative  sttptUatlon  the  reduction  of  U.S. 
farces  in  Europe  by  60  per  cent — from  300,000 
to  160,000. 

Among  other  reasons.  Sen.  Mansfield  cites 
the  Imbalance  of  lixtematloDal  payments  thwt 
results  from  the  support  of  American  troop 
commitments  In  NATO  oauntrles,  a  tUnety 
reason  these  days  when  European  moneymen 
are  speculsiting  against  the  dollar.  At  other 
times.  Sen.  Mansfield  and  shriller  crttlcs  of 
the  American  presence  in  Burope  have  de- 
plored the  "abnormal"  situation  that  keeps 
U.S.  military  mlghit  oa  the  Continent  a 
quarter  of  a  oeiutury  after  World  War  11,  a 
presence  that  neo-lsolatlonlsts  consider  omi- 
nous and  provocative. 

U.S.  troop  commAftments  within  NATO 
countries  are,  admittedly,  "abncnnal" — lust 
as  "abnormal"  as  the  Russian  divisions  In 
East  Germany  and  elsewhere  throxigbout  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nattlons.  Two  "abnormal" 
presences  do  not  make  a  situation  noimal 
but  they  help  to  explain,  for  those  crltlos 
with  short  memories,  why  U.S.  troops  are 
there,  why  the  E^uropean8  wanit  us  to  stay 
and  why.  luilees  the  neo- isolationists  prevail, 
they  will  stay  as  part  of  the  collective  defense 
of  Western  Europe — to  whose  rescue  this  na- 
tion rushed  twice  within  35  years. 

American  troops  in  Eutc^m  are  also  "hos- 
tages of  our  Intent."  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  NATO  alliance,  the  presence  of  U.S. 
ground  and  air  forces  In  Western  Europe  (and 
the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean)  consti- 
tute a  far  greater  deterrent  than  mere  num- 
bers would  suggest.  Any  temptation  to  en- 
croach upon  West  Germany  or  Turkey,  for 
example,  becomes  frightfully  sobering  be- 
cause It  would  entail  hostilities  with  the 
United  States. 

The  temptation  would  be  greater  and  the 
deterrence  much  less  forcefvil,  however.  If 
American  troops  were  reduced  to  only  a 
token  force.  Under  these  circumstances ,  a 
still  more  menacing  strategic  option  must  be 
considered.  Without  sufficient  conventional 
forces  to  deter  or  repel  a  sudden  attack, 
NATO  leaders  might  have  no  other  choice 
than  to  resort  to  nuclear  we^wns.  A  credible 
conventional  NATO  force — of  which  U.S. 
troops  compose  about  35  per  cent — thus  gives 
the  United  States  and  Its  NATO  partners  a 
"strategy  of  flexible  response." 

Just  as  Important,  however,  are  the  non- 
military  repercussions  a  reduction  or  re- 
moval of  VJS.  troops  would  set  off.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  observed  in  his  "State  of  the 
World"  message  In  February: 

"Accxirately  or  Inacctirately.  our  allies 
would  Interpret  a  substantial  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  as  a  substantial  withdrawal 
of  America's  commitment.  Were  they  to  con- 
clude that  this  was  hi^tpenlng,  they  would 
not  necessarily  do  more  on  their  own  to 
compensate;  they  would  mrae  likely  lose 
confidence  In  the  very  possibility  of  Western 
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defense  and  reduce  their  reliance  on  Western 
solidarity." 

Prance  under  the  late  Charles  de  Oaulle 
was  a  perfect  case  In  point.  Somehow  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain  would  not  risk  nuclear  war  over  con- 
tinental Europe,  de  Oaulle  forged  ahead  with 
the  development  of  French  nuclear  weaponry 
and  expelled  U.S.  combat  troops  and  NATO's 
headquarters  from  Prance. 

These  strategic  considerations  are  vastly 
more  significant  than  the  91.7  billion  spent 
In  1970  to  support  U.S.  troops  in  Europe. 
That  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  dollar 
drain  is  of  no  consequence.  But  the  solution 
is  not  to  puU  out  U.S.  troops  but  to  per- 
suade prosperous  European  nations  to  con- 
tribute more  to  their  support. 

Sen.  Mansfield's  propoeial  therefore  makes 
more  monetary  than  military  sense,  at  least 
If  It  reminds  Bonn,  for  instance,  that  one 
reason  for  the  sturdlness  of  the  dollar  in  the 
European  money  markets  is  that  the  United 
States  has  long  made  a  disproportionate  con- 
tribution to  West  Oermany's  financial  and 
military    security. 

The  main  points  of  the  whole  question, 
however,  remain  collective  security  and  col- 
lective responsibility  for  It.  American  con- 
ventional forces  and  the  American  nuclear 
umbrella  over  Europe  make  those  collective 
considerations  possible.  The  argument  should 
be  not  on  splitting  NATO's  forces  but  on 
splitting    the   tab. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,   May  16.  1971 1 

The    Mansfield    Amendment:     Two    Views 

"An  Unwise  Reaction  to  Unwise  Policies" 

(By    W.    Averell    Harriman) 

Not  quite  every  member  of  the  postwar 
foreign  policy  establishment  has  lined  up 
with  President  Nixon  In  all-out  unyielding, 
either  or  opposition  to  a  cut  In  U.S.  troop 
levels  in  Europe.  In  the  accompanying  ar- 
ticles, a  long-time  veteran  and  a  relatively 
new  member  of  the  club  (both  E)emocratsl 
take  opposite  approaches  to  a  middle 
ground. 

For  the  Senate  to  act  precipitously  to  re- 
duce our  forces  In  Europe  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  Soviets  are  offering  to  negotiate 
for  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  would  be 
highly  irresponsible.  Brezhnev  stated.  In  his 
speech  to  the  party  conference  in  Moscow. 
Just  six  weeks  ago,  "We  stand  for  a  reduction 
of  armed  forces  and  armaments  !n  areas 
where  the  military  confrontation  Is  espetiaUy 
dangerous,  above  all  In  Central  Europe." 
Again  speaking  in  Tbllsl.  Georgia,  last  Thurs- 
day. Brezhnev  called  upon  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  to  open  negotia- 
tions. In  one  form  or  another,  for  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  in  Europe. 

I  can  well  understand  the  frustrations  of 
Senator  Mansfield  and  other  senators  who 
have  been  calling  for  the  last  six  years  for 
reduction  in  our  forces  stationed  in  Europe. 
I  share  this  frustration.  This  administration 
has  been  cool  to  discussions  which  might 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  our  forces 
either  by  agreement  among  our  allies  or. 
preferably,  by  agreement  for  balanced  mu- 
tual force  reduction  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  l>een  urging  the 
convening  of  a  European  Security  Conference 
which  could  be  a  good  forum  to  discuss  such 
a  reduction:  I  agree  with  the  administration 
that  a  discussion  of  a  force  reduction  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  if  an  agreement  were 
first  reached  on  Berlin,  eliminating  the  most 
explosive  point  of  East-West  tension.  How- 
ever, the  administration  has  been  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  Chancellor  Brandt's  Ost- 
politik  initiative,  as  well  as  Berlin.  In  spite 
of  Brandt's  specific  assurances  there  has 
been  a  suspicion  that  ratification  of  the  Mos- 


cow and  Warsaw  treaties  would  turn  West 
Germany  toward  Moscow  rather  than  the 
Western  alliance.  This  mistrust  is  shared  by 
some  of  our  old  time  cold  war  warriors  who 
still  live  in  the  Stalin  era.  I  recall  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  one  at  the  time  Brandt  was 
first  launching  his  OstpoUtik.  I  asked  what 
he  thought  about  it.  He  replied  "It  is  terrify- 
ing, isn't  it?  "  NATO  seems  to  be  viewed  by 
them  as  an  institution  to  be  protected  for 
Its  own  sake  rather  than  as  an  Instrument 
for  improving  the  long  term  security  of  its 
members. 

This  attitude  also  falls  to  look  at  the  other 
side,  Moscow's  relations  with  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  Take  Poland.  Clearly  one  of 
Warsaw's  gravest  concerns  has  been  the  un- 
certainty about  its  border  with  Germany. 
While  this  fear  exists,  the  tendency  must  be 
to  depend  on  Moscow.  If  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  is  accepted  and  if  there  is  other  prog- 
ress made  toward  improving  relations  be- 
tween Poland  and  West  Germany,  Poland's 
dependence  on  Moscow  will  lessen  and  the 
natural  desire  of  the  Polish  people  to  look 
to  the  West  will  be  encouraged. 

Despite  Brezhnev's  Invitation,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  an  agreement  on  a  reduction  of 
forces  can  be  reached.  But  surely  we  should 
mtike  an  attempt  and  not  throw  away  a 
position  we  have  attained  at  great  cost  and 
effort. 

In  1951  I  was  ch£ilrman  of  the  so-called 
"three  wise  men"  which  included  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Galtakill  and 
Jean  Monnet  of  FVance.  Tills  committee 
made  the  first  detailed  analysis  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  NATO  members  and  attempted  to 
indicate  a  fair  division  of  the  burden  of  the 
forces  needed.  I  strongly  supported  the  sta- 
tioning of  our  troops  in  Europe  at  that  time. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  we  would 
continue  to  keep  such  large  forces  for  as 
long  as  we  have.  I  thought  that  with  the 
extraordinary  economic  expansion  of  West- 
ern Europe  stimulated  by  the  Marshall  Plan 
It  could  and  would  build  up  its  forces  while 
we  would  gradually  reduce  ours  although 
continuing  where  necessary  to  contribute  so- 
phisticated arms. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  substantially 
maintained  our  force  levels  and  ended  our 
supply  of  weapons,  except  for  the  special 
cases  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  This  has  be- 
come such  a  rigid  tradition  that  any  reduc- 
tion of  troops  on  our  side  gives  credence  to 
the  feeling  among  Europeans  that  we  are 
turning  our  backs  to  them  and  retreating 
to  isolationism.  This  is  an  unnatural  and  un- 
heathy  situation  which  should  be  corrected 
by  careful  handling,  but  is  not  helped  by  a 
move  in  the  Senate  to  take  abrupt  action  to 
cut  our  forces  in  half. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Senate  should  as- 
sume greater  responsibility  In  foreign  af- 
fairs but  surely  this  requires  careful  consid- 
eration including  full  public  hearings  and 
committee  reports  before  action. 

A  pressure  for  reduction  in  forces  In  Eu- 
rope is  our  balance  of  payments  crises.  We 
have  continued  our  forces  in  Europe  at  sub- 
stantial balance  of  payments  loss.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  been  engaged  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam  without  the  slightest  regard  to  its 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Our  first  action  should  be  the  prompt  end 
of  our  reckless  e.xpenditures  In  Vietnam. 
The  slow  reduction  now  promised  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  withdraw  only  two-third 
of  our  forces  from  Vietnam  after  three  years 
in  office.  There  has  been  no  assurance  given 
about  the  balance,  the  air  support  by  our 
Navy  and  our  Air  Force  stationed  in  Thai- 
land, and  no  estimate  of  the  vast  sums 
needed  for  continued  economic  and  military 
aid  to  the  Thleu  government  if  the  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  of  the  war  is  to  be  perpetuated. 

Because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  act  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 


nam I  strongly  endorse  the  suggested  Con- 
gressional moves  to  cut  off  the  use  of  funds 
for  continuing  the  war  If  all  our  troops  are 
not  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
polls  indicate  that  this  has  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people.  The  administration  Is  continuing  the 
war  In  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  I  fuUy  agreed  with  last  Fridays 
Washington  Post  editorial  when  it  succinctly 
asked  at  its  conclusion,  "Why  Europe,  why 
not  Vietnam?" 

President  Nixon  maintains  that  the  alter- 
native to  support  of  his  continuation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  neo- isolationism.  He  is 
wrong.  The  fact  is  that  continuation  of  the 
war  is  turning  more  and  more  people  in 
their  frustration  towards  Isolationism.  The 
action  proposed  in  the  Senate  precipitously 
to  reduce  by  half  our  forces  In  Europe  is  an 
unwise  reaction  to  his  unwise  policies  in  In- 
dochina. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  16.  1971) 
America's  Friends  Shoitld  Help 

People  in  Britain  and  Western  Europe 
ought  to  be  more  worried  than  they  are 
about  the  American  mood  behind  Senator 
[Mike]  Mansfield's  [proposed  troop-cut]  ac- 
tion .  .  .  When  an  Influential  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat like  Senator  Mansfield  reacts  so  angrily 
to  European  criticism  it  is  time  to  ask  what 
Is  wrong.  The  probable  answer  is  that 
America  is  tired  of  being  the  punch  ball  of 
the  Western  world. 

Both  doves  and  hawks  have  the  scars  of 
Vietnam  deeply  on  their  souls.  Some  feel 
Justified,  others  humiliated  by  Washington's 
conversion  to  withdrawal,  but  all  are  hurt 
in  their  national  pride.  If  the  role  of  police- 
man is  so  unrewarding  in  Asia,  it  Is  asked, 
why  should  it  t>e  right  in  Europe?  Why 
should  America  be  criticized  for  letting  Its 
currency  grow  weak  through  spending  on 
overseas  troops  and  aid?  And,  above  all, 
why  should  countries  that  are  most  critical 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  weak  dollar  ex- 
pect to  shelter  behind  a  subsidized  American 
poUceman?  The  sobering  fact  is  that  these 
are  isolationist  questions.  .  .  .  But  the 
growth  of  an  Increasingly  isolationist  and 
protectionist  mood  In  America  is  also  un- 
derstandable, predictable  and  perhaps  In- 
evitable. It  is  a  mood  which  America's  friends 
ought  to  help  her  to  combat. — The  Guar- 
dian. London. 

JProm  The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  May  16, 
1971] 

Nixon's  Vietnam  Troop  Withdrawals 
Are  a  Monumental  Achievemint 

The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  next 
Wednesday  on  a  resolution — as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  draft  extension  bill — by  Demo- 
cratic Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  calling  on  President  Nixon  to  cut  in 
half  the  300.000  American  troops  stationed 
in  Europe,  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Senate  would  take  the  lead  in  an  effort  to 
have  Congress  cut  off  funds  for  the  European 
forces  if  the  President  failed  to  follow  the 
re.solutlon's  demand. 

A  dozen  or  more  amendments  take  prece- 
dence to  Mansfield's  in  the  order  of  voting, 
some  Just  the  opposite  of  his.  One  does  make 
some  sense — which  Mansfield's  does  not. 
An  amendment  by  OOP  Senator  Javlts  of 
New  York  simply  calls  on  the  President  to 
negotiate  with  our  European  allies  for  reduc- 
tion of  our  troops  over  there  and  reduce  the 
number  as  rapidly  as  pnasslble  In  accordance 
with  results  of  the  negotiations  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  doing  that  for  some  time. 

The  Mansfield  proposal  is  simply  an  out- 
growth of  a  Vietnam  proptosal.  largely  backed 
by  the  same  senators  backing  Mansfield,  to 
try  to  compel  the  President  (by  cutting  off 
funds)    to  set  a  date — presumably  next  De- 
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ccmber  31 —  for  withdrawal  of  ALL  American 
personnel  from  Southeast  Asia.  Both  pro- 
posals are  m&rked  by  a  narro'wness  of  vision, 
or  an  inablltty  to  understand  world  condi- 
tions— and  America's  oondltton — ix>w. 

WIEST    GESMANT    IS   THX    KKT 

Today,  the  keystone  of  strength  and  soli- 
darity In  western  Europe  is  West  Germany. 
France,  Britain,  Italy  and  the  smaller  coun- 
tries would  be  of  little  value  In  a  crisis  with 
Russia.  The  American  troops  there  are  the 
keystone  of  Europe's  security  and  also  the 
northern  flank  of  American  naval  strength 
In  the  Mediterranean.  America's  power  and 
prestige,  economic  and  military,  has  been 
deteriorating  steadily  over  the  past  10  years. 
Any  weakening  of  what  we  have  now  could 
plummet  us  quickly  Into  the  No.  2  spot  be- 
hind Russia  not  only  In  E^u^ope  but  around 
the  globe.  Russia  Is  not  going  to  move  while 
we  stand  strong  behind  Europe  and  main- 
tain our  Mediterranean  naval  power. 

As  for  Southeast  Asia,  President  Nixon's 
achievements  thus  far  in  getting  American 
troops  home — sent  there  by  two  previous 
Democratic  Presidents  with  hurrahs  from 
virtually  all  of  the  senators  now  taking  the 
lead  In  trying  to  use  war,  public  emotion- 
alism and  often  misrepresentation  of  facts 
to  chop  Nixon  Into  political  pieces  prior  to 
the  1972  elections — should  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  monumental. 

SENATORS    CHANCE    DIRECTION 

And  the  United  States  senators  so  loud 
and  raucous  now  in  their  attacks  on  him, 
such  as  Democrats  Birch  Bayh.  George  Mc- 
Oovern,  Teddy  Kennedy,  Edmund  Muskle 
and  Hubert  Humphrey — as  well  as  TV  and 
press  commenators  of  either  extreme  leftist 
beliefs  or  anti-Nixon  Just  for  spite,  or  both — 
are  the  same  senators  who  demanded  that 
the  U.S.  clean  the  Communists  out  of  South- 
east Asia  in  1965,  when  there  was  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  no  matter  how  long  a  war 
it  took  to  do  so. 

The  shouting  antl-Nlxon  senators  should 
remember  that  while  the  Senate  has  a  con- 
stitutional authority  and  mandate  to  "ad- 
vise and  consent"  with  the  President  on 
foreign  affairs,  he  was  ELECTED  constitu- 
tional Commander-in-Chief  (through  being 
elected  President)  of  ALL  of  the  nation's 
armed  forces  and  they  were  not.  The  flnal 
decision  now  is  his. 

The  American  people,  as  they  hear  these 
men,  should  remember: 

1.  What  they  are  advocating  Is  the  flret 
surrender  In  American  history. 

2.  It  almost  certainly  would  be  a  surrender 
cruelly  and  mercilessly  abandoning  American 
prisoners  of  war  estimated  at  up  to  1,600  to 
rot  in  Communist  prisons.  Hanoi  has  never 
said  It  would  release  the  prisoners  of  war 
If  we  set  a  withdrawal  date.  It  has  said  that 
If  we  set  a  date  the  Communists  then  would 
TALK  with  us  about  the  prisoners  of  war — 
but  no  more.  Talk  for  how  long?  PVom  now 
to  Eternity?  We  would  be  pledged  to  get 
every  American  In  uniform  out  of  Southeast 
Asia  before  the  Reds  would  even  consider  the 
prisoner  of  war  tragedy. 

3.  When  President  Nixon  became  President, 
there  were  549.500  American  troops  In  South- 
east Asia.  Today  there  are  only  273,000  still 
over  there,  with  close  to  another  100,000 
scheduled  to  leave  by  December  1 — bringing 
the  total  down  somewhere  around  173,000  to 
180,000  at  that  Ume.  Right  now  the  President 
is  about  10,000  ahead  of  his  withdrawal 
schedule. 

4.  The  last  combat  division  (the  Amerl- 
cal )  now  is  starting  home.  Approximately 
80  per  cent  of  all  troops  returned  thus  far 
are  combat  troops. 

5.  When  Democratic  President  Kennedy 
took  office  there  were  only  a  handful  of  non- 
combat  advisory  Americans  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

When     Kennedy     was     assassinated     and 


Lyndon  Johnson  became  President,  there 
were  only  16,000  combat  TJJ3.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. Since  Nixon  inherited  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  total  of  U.8.  military  strength  of 
549,500,  he  has  reduced  that  a  total  by  276,- 
000 — truly  a  monumental  achievement. 

6.  When  Nixon  announced  a  short  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  to  have  American  Uvea  by  wip- 
ing out  Communist  sancturales,  the  antl- 
Nlxonites  In  the  Senate  and  among  the  lib- 
eral extremists — TV  or  press — said  he  was 
"expanding  the  war.  But  he  ended  that  cam- 
paign at  the  exact  time  he  said  he  would. 
Further,  in  the  period  from  Just  before  Cam- 
bodia to  shortly  after  the  South  Vietnamese 
Invasion  of  Laos  ( In  which  America  gave  only 
air  support  plus  some  reconnaissance)  the 
number  of  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
REDUCED  by  more  than  200,000. 

NOT    "NIXON'S    WAR" 

For  Democrats  and  extremists  to  try  to 
call  the  present  conflict  "Nixon's  war,"  as 
some  are  doing,  is  not  only  rtdlctilous  but 
utterly  and  obviotisly  100  per  cent  falsehood. 

It  is  Nixon's  withdrawal  and  If  given  half 
a  chance  by  the  Senate  orators  and  others 
he'll  get  all  Americans  back  home — safely, 
with  some  honor,  some  dignity  and  some  suc- 
cess, although  the  Kennedy-Johnson  venture 
never  can  go  down  in  history  as  successful  in 
achieving  Its  objectives  to  more  than  a  lim- 
ited extent.  But  such  failure  as  this  was 
generated  in  the  escalating  years  to  1969 — 
not  In  the  Nixon  withdrawal  years. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  desire  to  be  recog- 
nized at  this  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  desirability  of  a  mutual  reduction 
of  forces  in  Europe  is,  I  think,  very  clear 
to  most  Americans.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  In  his  desire 
that  this  program  be  advanced  and  ex- 
pedited in  any  way  possible.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration generally,  would  like  very 
much  to  see  a  mutual  reduction  of  forces 
of  the  East  and  the  West  in  Europe. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  economies  of  the 
East  and  the  West  would  grow  and  pros- 
per to  the  degree  that  we  could  remove 
the  nonproductive  elements  existing  to- 
day— war  and  the  preparation  for  war — 
from  the  backs  of  men. 

I  would  hope  that  on  the  Russian  side 
as  well  as  on  the  Western  E^iropean  side 
there  would  be  a  growing  desire  to  re- 
duce forces  fairly  and  mutually.  It  surely 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  parties 
concerned.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  Im- 
press our  friends  in  Europe  and  impress 
those  who  needlessly  have  fear  of  us,  is 
a  good  thing. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  continues  to 
make  this  point;  namely,  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  that  we  find  a  way  to  reduce 
our  forces  overseas,  provided  they  can  be 
reduced  safely  and  on  the  basis  of  some 
comity  and  concurrence  with  other 
forces  present  in  those  areas. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


NEED  FDR  OVERALL  T.TVrrr  ON  CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
voted  to  order  reported  from  our  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  the 
bill,  S.  382,  as  amended,  I  feel  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  objection  that  it  does  not 
limit  the  overall  cost  of  campaigning. 
While  commendable  in  purpose  and  po- 
tentially effective  In  the  limited  area  of 
its  operation,  it  simply  does  not  go  far 
Plough. 

The  bill  would  limit  campaign  expen- 
ditures in  two  categories  only,  first 
broadcast  media  advertising;  and  sec- 
ond nonbroadcast  media  advertising, 
such  as  newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
periodicals,  and  billboard  facilities. 

The  limit  set  is  5  cents  for  each  per- 
son of  voting  age  for  such  office  for  each 
of  the  two  categories  of  advertising. 
However,  the  expenditures  are  inter- 
changeable, so  that  actually  a  limit  of 
10  cents  for  each  person  of  voting  age 
for  such  office  is  provided,  to  be  divided 
as  the  candidate  wishes  between  the  two 
categories. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  did 
vote  to  make  these  two  limits  inter- 
changeable, I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
reduce  this  5  cents  per  category  expen- 
diture to  a  lower  figure,  because  as  it  is 
now  it  would  allow  as  much  as  10  cents 
per  person  of  voting  age  to  be  expended 
for  one  type  of  advertising  only  if  the 
candidate  saw  fit  to  expend  his  funds  for 
one  purpose  only. 

In  most  cases,  the  limits  set  are  much 
higher  than  those  set  by  S.  3637  which 
passed  during  the  91st  Congress  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  his  veto 
sustained. 

In  the  President's  veto  message,  he 
said  that  S.  3637  did  not  limit  the  overall 
cost  of  campaigning.  Neither  does  S. 
382. 

The  President  also  said  in  his  message: 

The  problem  with  campaign  spending  is 
not  radio  and  television;  the  problem  is 
spending.  This  bill  plugs  only  one  hole  In 
a  sieve. 

Candidates  who  had  and  wanted  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money,  could  and  would 
simply  shift  their  advertising  out  of  radio 
and  television  into  other  media — magazlnee, 
newspapers,  billboards,  pamphlets,  and  di- 
rect mall.  There  would  be  no  restriction  on 
the  amount  they  could  spend  In  these  media. 

Hence,  nothmg  In  this  bill  would  mean 
less  campaign  spending. 

This  is  in  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage, but  the  same  comment  still  per- 
tains to  S.  382. 

I  continue  to  read: 

In  fact,  the  bill  might  tend  to  Increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  total  amount  that 
candidates  spend  in  their  campaigns.  It  is  a 
fact  of  political  life  that  la  many  Congres- 
sional districts  and  States  a  candidate  can 
reach  more  voters  per  dollar  through  radio 
and  TV  than  any  other  means  of  commu- 
nication. Severely  limiting  the  use  of  TV 
and  radio  in  these  areas  would  only  force  the 
candidate  to  spend  more  by  requiring  him 
to  use  more  expensive  techniques. 

By  restricting  the  amount  of  time  a  can- 
didate can  obtain  on  television  and  radio, 
this  legislation  would  severely  limit  the  abil- 
ity of  many  candidates  to  get  their  message 
to  the  greatest  number  of  the  electorate.  The 
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people  deserve  to  know  more,  not  less,  about 
tile  casdldates  and  where  they  Bt*n<l. 

These  same  criticisms  apply  to  S.  382 
except  that  nonbroadcast  media  adver- 
tialng  has  now  been  limited  along  with 
radio  and  TV. 

The  President  seemingly  favors  an 
overall  limitation  on  expenditures,  and 
with  this  position  I  agree. 

The  bill  places  no  limit  on  expenditures 
for  mass  mailings,  for  hftn/ihiiia  bro- 
chures, printing.  WATS  lines,  telephones, 
postage,  stationery,  automobiles,  trucks, 
telegrams,  campaign  headquarters — 
State  and  various  local  ones — unlimited 
campaign  workers,  airplane  rentals  and 
tickets,  buses,  trains — special  and  reg- 
ular— campaign  newspapers,  movie  the- 
ater film  advertisements,  campaign 
staffs,  public  relations  Arms,  production 
expenses  for  broadcasts,  public  opinion 
polls,  paid  campaigners  and  poll  watch- 
ers, novelties,  bumper  stickers,  sample 
ballots. 

I  am  sure  that  most  candidates  have 
used  many  or  most  of  these  methods  of 
advertising  and  camiiaigning.  None  of 
these  items  are  limited  at  all.  The  sky 
is  the  limit.  The  bill  contains  no  limit  on 
the  amount  of  contributions,  no  limit  on 
the  amount  of  a  single  contribution,  no 
Imilt  on  the  amount  of  the  overall  cam- 
paign contributions  that  a  candidate 
could  receive.  So,  the  bill  is  deficient  in 
these  areas. 

I  feel  that  an  overall  limit  should  be 
placed  on  the  total  amount  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  that  a 
candidate  may  receive  or  spend. 

I  would  feel  that  a  Umit  of  10  cents  or 
less  per  person  of  voting  age  for  an  ofBce 
should  be  set  for  all  expenditures  not  Um- 
Ited  by  the  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast 
media  advertising  limitations. 

Total  contributions  that  might  be  re- 
ceived could  thus  be  limited  to  20  cents 
or  less  per  person  of  voting  age  for  such 
office.  This  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  contributions  would  probably  be  more 
effective  than  merely  adding  the  10 
cents  or  less  limitation  for  all  expenses 
other  than  media  advertising.  I  would 
also  feel  that  the  candidate's  own  ex- 
penditures should  be  treated  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  campaign,  which  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill. 

I  submit  that  there  is  even  greater 
need  to  limit  expenditure  for  nonmedia 
advertising  than  for  media  advertising 
Media  advertising— newspapers,  maga- 
zines, periodicals.  Billboards,  radio,  and 
television— Is  open  and  aboveboard  and 
available  for  all  to  see.  Overuse  of  media 
advertising  might  even  be  counterpro- 
ductive if  the  electorate  felt  that  the  can- 
didate was  overspending  in  that  field 
The  nonmedia  expenditures  would  not 
be  as  apparent  to  the  public  but  could  be 
as  effective  and  as  expensive.  It  would  be 
in  the  field  of  nonmedia  expenditures 
that  irregularities,  or  corrupt  practices 
or  abuses,  if  any.  might  be  more  likely 
to  occur.  This  is  not  done  by  S.  382  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  RiUes  and 
Administration.  I  plan  at  the  proper  time 
when  the  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  place  an  overall  limit  on  all  expendl- 
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tures  of  every  type  and  on  aU  campaign 
contributions  received. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


NATO    TROOP    REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er spoke  this  morning  of  the  events  that 
have  recenUy  taken  place  In  Lisbon.  I 
and  many  other  Members  of  this  body 
have  waited  anxiously  to  make  some  as- 
sessment as  to  what  transpired  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
arUcle  entiUed  "Crucial  Questions  on 
NATO  Cutback,"  by  Andrew  Borowiec. 
published  in  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CmnciAi,  QuxsnoKS  On  NATO  Ctttback 
(By  Andrew  Borowiec) 

Lisbon— "We  dont  reaUy  know  much  about 
the  Soviet  atutude.  but  we  are  wlUlng  to  do 
everything  to  find  out." 

This  statement  by  a  delegate  to  last  week's 
ministerial  conference  of  the  North  AUantlc 
Treaty  Organization  sums  up  the  mood  of 
the  Western  defensive  alliance. 

Relaxed  but  with  a  strong  feeling  of  pur- 
pose, the  alliance  Is  embarking  on  exploratory 
talks  with  the  Soviet  bloc  on  how  to  reduce 
the  forces  of  the  two  pacts  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  a  long  and  complicated  process 
and  pessimists  within  NATO  feel  as  mtuiy  as 
10  years  wUl  be  needed  to  accomplish  it.  What 
Is  Important  at  this  stage  is  that  both  NATO 
and  lU  Ckjmmunlst  counterpart,  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  are  talking  about  how  to  cut  rather 
than  Increase  their  military  strength. 

BILARUAL   TAUU    PLANNXD 

The  NATO  spring  ministerial  session  de- 
cided to  probe  further  the  Soviet  atUtude  by 
a  series  of  bilateral  conversations  between 
Its  members  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  The 
United  States,  for  example.  Is  preparing  to 
start  such  talks  soon  in  Washington  and 
Moscow.  Other  NATO  members  are  making 
their  own  plans. 

These  "feelers"  will  represent  the  first  stage 
of  the  new  detente  effort,  to  be  followed  thu 
faU  by  a  special  meeUng  of  NATO  deputy 
foreign  ministers  or  other  high  officials  In 
Brussels. 

If  the  situation  warrants  It,  the  Brussels 
meeting  would  appoint  a  special  envoy  or  a 
group  of  NATO  envoys  to  carry  the  explora- 
tory talks  a  step  further  In  direct  contacts. 
The  full-dress  ministerial  session  normaUy 
held  In  Brussels  in  December  would  thus  be 
faced  with  a  full  report  of  progress — or  lack 
of  It. 

A  lot  depends  on  how  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship responds  to  this  new  detente  effort  by 
NATO,  which  In  itself  Is  a  response  to  some 


encouraging  statements  by  Soviet  leaders  In 
recent  weeks. 

BCSSIAN    RXSPONSX    AWAITKD 

The  last  of  such  sUtements  was  by  Soviet 
Premier  Alexl  Koaygln  who  said  Russia 
would  "do  everything  possible"  to  agree  on  a 
mutual  force  reduction  If  NATO  "displays 
real  readiness  to  take  practical  steps  m  this 
direction." 

In  NATO's  view,  the  alliance  already  has 
shown  such  readiness.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Russians,  in  xxan,  respond  in 
kind. 

Thus  the  next  few  weeks  could  determine 
whether  the  spirit  of  detente  will  stay  and 
develop  or  whether  the  hopes  voiced  on  both 
sides  once  again  will  be  deflated. 

Although  the  Berlin  Issue  Is  not  a  precon- 
dition, most  NATO  aUles  feel  some  solid 
progress  has  to  be  accomplished  there  before 
other  detente  moves  are  pursued.  Already 
they  have  discerned  some  movement  to  war- 
rant a  mild  degree  of  optimism. 

One  question  asked  frequently  by  NATO 
members  concerns  the  advantage  to  the  Rus- 
sians to  agree  to  any  troop  reduction  in  the 
face  of  persistent  moves  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  cut  the  strength  of  American  forces  in 
Germany. 

After  all,  some  NATO  officials  say,  the  Rus- 
sians could,  theoretically,  wait  for  such  a  uni- 
lateral American  move  without  doing  any- 
thing on  their  side. 

There  Is  no  clear-cut  answer  to  that  ex- 
cept that  the  Soviet  Union  has  Its  own  seri- 
ous problems  connected  with  the  stationing 
of  more  than  half  a  million  tnx^s  In  East 
Oermany,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary- 

Every  time  a  Soviet  division  Is  rotated  from 
East  Germany,  a  psychological  problem  Is 
created  In  Russia.  The  Soviet  soldiers  have 
clearly  seen  the  contrast  between  a  com- 
paratively prosperous  East  Qerman  "ally"  and 
their  own  country. 

And  more  and  more  Russians  have  been 
wondering  about  the  need  of  spending  money 
on  their  expensive  mUltary  presence  Instead 
of  on  the  improvement  of  their  standard  of 
living. 

There  also  have  been  reports  of  growing 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  satellite 
countries,  forced  to  spend  large  portions  of 
their  budget  on  military  preparednees — at 
the  expense  of  their  economic  well  being. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  Poland,  which 
has  to  cope  with  persistent  demands  within 
Its  own  Communist  party  for  a  better  lot. 

Obviously,  there  would  be  some  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Russians  In  removing  their  forces 
from  such  countries  as  Csechoalovakia,  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  where  they  provide  a  seri- 
ous deterrent  to  any  pronounced  revolt 
movement. 

8TSTKM  SXZICS  IMPLANTED 

But  at  this  stage,  26  years  after  World  War 
II  and  after  successful  Soviet  strength  dem- 
onstrations in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia, 
the  system  appears  well  Implanted. 

In  any  case,  the  proximity  of  Russia  to  its 
East  European  satellites  makes  any  military 
Intervention  comparatively  easy. 

TtM  problem  of  East  Oermany  is  somewhat 
more  delicate.  Perhaps  Inadvertently,  the 
Russians  have  permitted  the  creation  there 
of  a  strong  millt«ury  machine  which  now 
flexes  Its  muscles  and  is  quite  capable  of 
blocking  a  solution  In  Berlin. 

It  will  take  consldffirable  ability  and  per- 
suasion— if  not  pressure — ^by  tJie  Russians  to 
induce  Bast  Oennany  to  adopt  a  more  con- 
ciliatory stand  toward  any  Berlin  ecdxition. 

Onoe  the  preliminary  stage  has  been 
passed,  the  problems  in  the  path  of  any  taroo 
reduction  are  bound  to  multiply.  Tot  the 
time  being,  there  are  few  precise  Ideas  how 
to  proceed — whether  the  troops  would  be  re- 
duced as  a  simple  mathematlc  equation  or 
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whether  the  dlstanoes  or  comparative 
strengths  of  various  Kiwopean  armies  are  to 
be  taken  undw  consideration. 

NIXO    VOR    NATO    TO    OOMTIMUB 

NATO'S  apparent  wllllngneas  to  engage  In 
this  process  does  not  signify  Its  disintegra- 
tion. On  the  contrary — most  ministers  at- 
tending the  LlMx>n  meeting  preached  extreme 
caution  and  the  need  for  the  continuation 
of  the  alliance  as  the  best  gviarantee  of  peace. 

The  alliance,  said  the  final  communique 
after  the  Lisbon  meeting,  "remains  Indis- 
pensable to  peace  and  stability  In  Kurope  and 
to  the  security  of  all  Its  members." 

De^)lte  some  divergencies  of  Its  members 
the  alliance  has  stirvlved  33  years  and  is  stUl 
A  force  to  reckon  with.  Its  exploraitory  talks 
with  Russia  do  not  presage  the  slackening  of 
preparedness  but  simply  a  wUllngness  to 
dismantle  some  of  the  expensive  death  threat 
poised  In  the  heart  of  Europe. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
this  to  be  a  very  fine  article  in  the  ap- 
proach it  makes  to  what  has  transpired. 
Earlier  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  about 
the  approach  of  this  administration  in 
fracturing  any  possibility  of  develoi^ng 
a  concrete,  precise,  and  aggressive  pro- 
gram on  the  mutual  decrease  of  troops 
in  Europe.  I  can  only  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  administration  does  not 
feel  this  is  as  important  as  their  rhetoric 
would  lead  us  to  believe. 

If  I  were  to  characterize  the  approach 
of  this  administration  to  the  wh(de  prob- 
lem, I  would  characterize  it  by  saying 
that  this  administration  has  brought 
about  a  European  diplomats'  employ- 
ment assistance  program,  because  to  un- 
dertake what  seems  to  be  the  present 
very  lackadaisical  approcKh  will,  of 
course,  bring  about  a  lot  of  different  ef- 
forts from  different  embassies  throughout 
Europe,  and  throughout  the  world,  for 
that  matter. 

The  article  refers  to  the  pessimism 
that  was  felt  or  certainly  the  leisurell- 
ness — and  that  is  the  word  that  Is  used 
throughout  the  article — that  was  felt, 
because  it  speaks  of  the  10  years  before 
we  arrive  at  a  balanced  force  reduction. 

The  article  states: 

The  NATO  spring  ministerial  session  ds- 
clded  to  probe  further  ths  Soviet  attltuds  by 
a  series  of  bilateral  conversations  between  Its 
members  and  Warsaw  Pact  covmtrles. 

Reference  is  made  to  "feelers."  I  hope 
problems  we  face  today  are  beyond  the 
stage  of  feelers.  If  anything  fruaferates 
the  American  public,  and  also  the  world. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  diplomats  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  time  in  these  problems.  We 
do  not  have  a  lot  (tf  time. 

This  Nation  may  bankrupt  itself  in 
present  policies  as  a  result  of  taking  so 
much  time. 

The  article  states  that  Kosygin  said 
Russia  would  do  "evenrthlng  possible"  to 
agree  on  a  mutual  force  reduction  if 
NATO  "displays  real  readiness  to  take 
practical  steps  in  this  direction." 

This  is  very  clear  English.  I  hope  it 
would  be  that  clear  In  Russian.  But 
when  we  fracture  our  effort  and  dl^jerse 
our  effort  into  what  we  call  feelers  It 
places  us  in  a  sjmdrome  where  we  will 
not  see  appreciable  results. 

The  article  goes  on  In  what  I  think  Is 
a  very  interesting  manner  to  talk  about 
the  discussions  that  took  place  between 


our  allies  in  NATO,  and  that  we  should 
not  worry  too  much  about  the  Senate 
imdertaking  a  unilateral  force  reduction 
because  this  would  be  a  total  giveaway, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  merely  stand 
by  and  wait  for  these  results  to  take 
place.  They  would  not  have  to  make  any 
effort. 

The  facts  speak  differently,  because  it 
was  in  the  course  of  an  effort  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  frran  M(hi- 
tana  (Mr.  KAaitsfiklo)  in  connection 
with  cutting  the  trow  level  that  the  Rus- 
sian proposal  came  forward. 

If  anything,  the  statements  made  by 
Chairman  Brezhnev  played  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  advocate  negotia- 
tions, so  those  in  Eturope  who  now  say 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  stand  by  and 
let  us  make  cuts  are  not  aware  of  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
30  days. 

The  article  goes  on  to  refer  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  Union  troops  from 
Eastern  E^urope,  although  we  recognize 
these  troofw  are  there  not  In  defense  of 
the  Soviet  Uni<Hi  but,  in  an  indirect  sense, 
are  kept  there  to  assiire  the  status  quo 
of  East  European  governments,  and  to 
destroy  or  nip  in  the  bud  any  insurgency 
that  might  take  place.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  dilenuna  into  which  this  places 
the  Soviet  Union,  because  Soviet  troops 
that  serve  in  East  Oermany  see  that  the 
economy  there  produces  greater  rewards 
than  those  in  Russia,  In  the  h(»neland. 
And  when  the  troops  go  back  they  talk 
to  the  people  and  tell  them  how  much 
better  it  would  be  to  live  In  East  Ger- 
many than  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  in 
Czechoslovakia  than  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  creates  a  unique  morale  problem 
for  the  Russian  people,  and  this  might 
be  the  underlying  motivation  for  their 
(Y90sing  the  idea  that  they  must  main- 
tain troops  in  Eastern  Europe  to  main- 
tain security.  This  offers  a  threat  in  oon- 
inection  with  maintaining  the  resolve 
among  the  Russian  people  that  they  must 
maintain  troops  there  while  the  people 
at  home  are  denied  ccaisumer  goods  that 
are  being  enjojred  by  those  people  they 
are  sent  to  protect. 

The  article  also  refers  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  some  disadvantage  to  the 
Russians  in  removing  their  forces  from 
such  countries  as  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland,  where  they  provide  a 
serious  deterrent  to  any  pronounced  re- 
volt movement. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  administra- 
tion chose  to  play  into  this  situation  by 
adopting  the  "linkage"  theory  that  we 
wtMild  not  budge  <hi  anything,  and  if  we 
did  it  would  not  be  tied  to  anything,  so 
all  efforts  with  respect  to  mutusd  force 
reductions  in  Europe  are  tied  to  Berlin. 

This  approach  Is  falladous  because 
progress  made  in  decreasing  troops  in 
Berlin  and  In  West  Oermany,  or  Great 
Britain,  could  build  a  dlmate  wherein 
we  would  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  devtiop  a  s(dution  to  prob- 
lems in  Berlin.  I  think  the  day  Is  not 
here  'vhta  the  leadership  of  this  country 
will  talk  candidly  about  the  real  source 
of  the  problem,  the  heart  of  the  matter 


in  Eurwe,  and  that  Is  the  universality 
of  UJ7.  membership,  and  the  soluttm  of 
problems  as  rdated  to  North  and  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  They  have  no  status  In 
the  world.  Therefore,  the  teiiuousneBS 
of  their  government  is  subject  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  future.  Were  they  gtVen 
a  concrete  assurance  that  they  would  be 
recognized  as  legal  oountrlee,  then  I 
think  we  would  see  the  feellnga  th&thave 
been  exacerbated  by  the  refusal  oif  recog- 
nition turn  to  the  heginntngs  and  under- 
pinnings of  real  peace  in  Europe. 

The  price  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  that  is  that  perhaps  for  the  next  100 
years  we  would  have  two  Germanys.  I 
think  that  is  unfortunate,  but  I  think  it 
is  not  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for  wwld 
peace.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
Getmans  who  desire  imlty,  but  I  think 
it  is  not  too  big  a  price  to  impose  upon 
them  as  a  result  of  what  occurred  in  the 
late  1930's  and  the  first  5  years  in  the 
1940's;  and  I  am  referring  to  the  Second 
World  War.  The  price  for  that  Second 
World  War  is  not  unduly  severe  if  it 
means,  for  a  number  of  years,  decades, 
peihaps  a  coitury.  the  division  of  East 
and  West  Germany.  I  think  I  could  ac- 
cept that,  and  I  think  the  people  of  the 
world  could  accept  that,  if  that  were  the 
price  of  peace.  I  thiiA  the  people  of  Ger- 
many could  accept  that  if  it  meant  they 
would  live  in  peace,  because  they  them- 
selves were  the  first  to  work  out  an  ac- 
commodation through  Ostpolitik  and 
through  other  methods  of  moving  capi- 
tal and  ecanomic  activity  across  the  two 
borders,  because  the  ties  between  the 
Germans  are  much  stronger,  through 
blood,  than  the  false  ideological  boun- 
daries that  have  been  created  as  a  result 
of  communism  and  cai^taliam. 

In  my  mind,  this  article  is  a  very  fine 
analysis  of  the  problems  that  plague  us 
in  this  particular  point  in  our  negotia- 
tions for  a  decrecuse  in  troop  levels. 

I  only  wish  that,  instead  of  an  the  pro- 
testations made  by  this  administration, 
we  could  have  seen  a  somewhat  larger 
measure  of  leadership  In  this  problem 
area.  If  any  criticism  can  be  leveled  at 
this  administnttion.  at  otir  Secretary  of 
State,  at  our  Presidait,  it  la  certainly 
the  lackadaisical,  business-as-usual  at- 
titude which  was  adopted  in  the  efforts 
to  decrease  not  only  American  troop 
levels  in  Europe,  but.  as  an  adjunct  to 
our  activity,  the  total  troop  levels  in 
Eunqie. 

I  find  this  a  very  gloomy  appraisal  of 
the  activities  of  this  admlnistratiosi.  and 
I  mean  it  in  no  partisan  sense,  because 
in  the  past  Democrat  administratioDS 
have  been  derelict  in  showing  the  same 
initiative,  the  same  creative  Imaginative 
foreign  policy  that  could  bring  about  not 
only  a  lessening  of  the  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  but.  far  more  important 
than  that,  bring  about  an  adequate  con- 
struction of  a  platform  upon  which  to 
build  a  lasting  peace. 

I  only  hope  that  the  American  people, 
realizing  this,  will  demand  much  more 
than  the  rhetoric  that  we  have  been 
subjected  to  in  the  past,  tta  the  time  1b 
long  past  when  the  niceties  of  dli^omacy 
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can  go  on  at  the  fine  banquets,  the  con- 
viviality, the  sumptuous  dinners,  realiz- 
ing that  every  day  men  die  on  the  battle- 
field, and  men  die  as  a  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic muscle  that  we  waste  uselessly  in 
many  areas — economic  muscle  that  could 
be  used  to  Improve  health  care. 

We  are  so  used  to  thinHng  of  men 
dying  solely  as  a  result  of  gunshot 
wounds  in  Vietnam,  but  I  can  attest  that 
children  die  in  places  such  as  remote 
Alaska  mainly  because  we  have  not  uti- 
lized the  money,  the  wherewithal,  the 
economic  resolve  to  solve  these  human 
problems.  People  die  because  we  have  not 
found  a  cure  for  cancer.  Of  course,  we 
could  have  developed  a  cure  for  cancer 
had  we  had  the  desire  to  spend  mcmey 
to  find  the  cure.  As  a  result  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  society,  we  have  had  to  spend 
money  on  the  defense  posture,  in  mtmy 
cases  a  proper  defense  but  in  many  cases 
a  fallacious  and  wasteful  defense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ezra  Solomon,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  which  was  referred  to 
the  COTimlttee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 
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DECLINE  IN  VIETNAM  SECURITY 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  article  enUtled  "DeoUne 
in  Viet  Security  Worries  U.S.  Com- 
mand." written  by  Ward  Just  and  pub- 
Ushed  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

EteciJNi:  IN  ViKT  Secukitt  Womiis  U.S. 

COMMAlro 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clei*  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coosrait  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8825)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  8825)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfBcer   (Mr.   Bentskn)    laid  before  the 


(By  WardJust) 
Despite  official  reassurances  on  the  success 
of  Vletnamiaatlon  and  the  course  of  the  war 
m  South  Vietnam.  American  commanders  on 
the  scene  are  privately  reporting  serious  de- 
terioration, particularly  in  the  Mekong  DelU 
Plfty-four  allied  bases  and  outposts  have 
been  overrun  In  the  first  four  months  of 
1971 ,  nearly  double  that  of  a  year  ago. 

A  meticulous  Investigation  by  US  offi- 
cials disclosed  that  these  successful  assaults 
by  the  Vletcong  have  resulted  In  the  capture 
of  79  radios,  enough  to  equip  10  battaHons  of 
troops,  enough  ammunition  for  at  least  100 
attacks  and  enough  weapons  to  equip  three 
main-force  battalions. 

In  addition,  allied  defenders  have  lost  327 
killed,  170  wounded  and  146  missing  in  ac- 
tion. Five  hundred  and  seventy  rifles  were 
lost,  along  with  mortars  and  machine  guns 
Eleven  of  the  16  provinces  In  the  Delta  have 
overruns,  with  Klenhoa  Province  (for  many 
years  an  enemy  stronghold)  the  highest  with 
10  In  the  four-month  period. 

More  serious  than  the  effects,  In  the  view 
of  U.S.  officials  In  Vietnam,  are  the  causes. 
AVlth  Its  passion  for  statistical  analysis,  the 
U3.  Oommand  has  Investigated  each  of  the 
assaults  and  has  arrived  at  the  reasons  for 
the  enemy's  success : 

Twenty-one  traitors.  22  sentries  asleep 
seven  failures  to  offer  resistance,  30  ambushes' 
13  Instances  of  allied  ambushes  and  listening 
posts  withdrawn  before  the  attack,  and  20 
poorly  fortified  outposts.  In  12  Instances  the 
aUled  defenders  numbered  less  than  a  squad 
(14  men) .  but  in  only  three  of  the  64  attacks 
did  the  enemy  outnumber  the  allies. 

What  Is  concerning  the  American  com- 
mand, among  other  things,  is  the  dramatic 
Increase  In  both  Quislings  and  sleeping  sen- 
tries. The  analysis  discloses  failure  both  In 
patrolling  and  simple  alertness.  After  an  ap- 
parent Improvement  toward  the  end  of  1970 
(there  were  only  nine  attacks  In  the  last 
three  months  of  that  year),  one  U.S.  official 
in  Waahlngton  observed  that  the  present 
condlUon  In  the  Deiu  was  reminiscent  of  the 
"bad  old  days"  of  the  mld-1960'8. 

The  alUed  Investigation  Indicates  that  the 
enemy  has  lost  none  of  its  grit  and  passion 
for  battle,  nor  its  resourcefulness  and  will- 
ingness to  fight  at  night.  The  great  majority 
of  the  attacks  took  place  between  2  and  4  am 
The  outposts  that  have  been  hit  are 
manned  by  Vietnamese  mUltla.  known  as  re- 
gional forces  and  popular  forces,  or  the  "Ruff- 
Puffs."  The  deterioration  of  allied  d^ense 
has  occiirred  despite  recent  and  determined 
U.S.  efforts  to  mold  the  Vietnamese  Into  a 
successful  resistance  force.  U.S.  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  advisers,  have  been  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  Delta. 

It  was  understood  that  in  the  wake  of  the 
Investigation,  U.S.   officials  sent  a  letter  of 


complaint  to  the  Vietnamese  commander  of 
the  IV  Corps,  MaJ.  Gen.  Ngo  Qu&ng  Truong 
In  the  message  to  Truong.  John  Paul  Vann! 
deputy  American  adviser  In  the  Delta,  urged 
him  to  enforce  disciplinary  measuivs  on  hl« 
subordinate  commanders. 

In  an  apparent  Illustration  of  the  growing 
lack  of  security.  Truong  hlmseU  was  shot 
down  In  a  helicopter  on  May  26  while  In- 
specting mUltary  posts  with  U.S.  Gen.  John 
H.  Cushman.  commander  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Command  In  the  Delta.  Both  men 
escaped  unharmed. 

According  to  officials  In  Washington 
Vann's  message  charged  that  Truong's  sub- 
ordinates were  Ignoring  his  directives  both 
spoken  and  written.  Security  was  deterio- 
rating. Vann  said,  and  only  harsh  discipline 
would  arrest  It. 

Truong's  reply,  if  any,  U  not  recorded. 
Curiously,  the  Americans  have  repeatedly 
requested  that  the  Vietnamese  abandon  most 
small  outposts  throughout  the  Delta  and  pull 
back  Into  larger  flrebases,  presumably  more 
secure  from  enemy  attack.  The  report  notes 
that  42  of  the  64  overrun  bases  were  manned 
by  fewer  than  20  men.  In  any  event,  the  Viet- 
namese have  been  reluctant  to  comply. 

One  U.S.  official  acidly  noted  that  enemy 
commanders  were  using  the  small  outposts  as 
supply  points  for  weapons,  ammunition  and 
radios.  In  the  past,  this  tactic  has  someUmes 
been  cited  as  cause  for  optimism,  on  the 
theory  that  If  the  enemy  had  to  steal  weap- 
ons, it  meant  that  his  own  supply  lines  were 
disrupted.  Thus  did  a  grim  fact  reveal  a  hope- 
ful one. 

However  the  situation  is  analyzed  this 
time,  the  Vletcong  are  hitting  Vietnamese 
bases  in  the  Delta  almost  at  wUl,  are  Invari- 
ably successful,  and  the  cause  Is  a  languid 
defense  and  traitors  Inside  the  base. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  article  speaks  of  the 
situation  that  exists  in  the  Mekong  Delta, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  seem 
too  cheerful.  We  have  heard  great  state- 
ments from  the  administration  as  to 
how  well  Vietnamlzation  is  working  and 
how  effectively  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  pursuing  their  cause,  but  reports  such 
as  this  article  keep  slipping  out  to  reveal 
what  really  is  transpiring. 

We  all  realize,  of  course,  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  we  are 
not  talking  about  an  area  near  North 
Vietnam;  we  are  talking  about  an  area 
in  the  South,  far  away  from  the  DMZ, 
and  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  When  one  sees 
reports  such  as  this,  one  begins  to  wonder 
what  really  Is  going  on.  As  the  polls  in- 
dicate, there  is  not  much  credibility  left 
in  this  Nation  with  respect  to  public  offi- 
cial, or.  for  that  matter,  the  President 
himself. 

This  article  demonstrates  very  well 
that  there  has  been  a  series  of  attacks 
by  the  enemy  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  that 
all  of  the  attacks  have  been  succeeding, 
that  54  allied  bases  have  been  overrun, 
and  that  of  the  54  allied  bases  that  have 
been  overrun,  all  but  three  were  attacked 
by  fewer  troops  than  were  manning  the 
base  itself. 

It  does  not  require  much  knowledge 
of  military  strategy  to  understand  that 
when  you  attack  a  fixed  position,  you 
should  normally  have  more  forces  than 
your  opponent,  because  it  is  more  difficult 
to  overrim  a  fixed  defensive  position.  But 
in  this  case,  the  opposite  has  been  true. 

American  Government  forces  have 
made  an  analysis  as  to  why  these  attacks 
have  been  so  successful  for  the  Vletcong. 
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One  reason  they  have  come  up  with  is 
that  there  have  been  21  traitors.  Another 
reason  is  that  in  22  cases,  sentries  were 
asleep.  There  were  seven  failures  because 
of  ambushes.  There  were  13  instances 
of  allied  ambushes  and  listening  posts 
withdrawn  before  the  attack.  There  were 
20  poorly  fortified  outposts. 

The  article  goes  on  to  speak  of  quis- 
lings, who  are  in  great  evidence  now  In 
this  part  of  South  Vietnam.  The  deteri- 
oration of  the  allied  defense  has  oc- 
curred despite  recent  and  determined 
U.S.  efforts  to  mold  the  Vietnamese  into 
a  successful  resistance  force. 

I  think  that  as  we  withdraw  our  troops 
and  a  greater  burden  is  placed  on  the 
South  Vietnamese,  it  will  probably  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  that  they 
cannot  carry  that  burden,  for  the  very 
simple  and  logical  reason  that  even  with 
500,000  Americans,  with  South  Vietnam 
approximately  the  same  size  sis  North 
Vietnam,  and  with  about  the  same  sized 
army 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think.  Mr.  President, 
the  article  will  speak  for  itself. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Stevenson)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated. 
Report   of  the  Federal  Trade   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  cigarette  labeling  and  adver- 
tising, dated  December  31,  1970  (with  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Crims  and 
Law  Enforcement  in  the  District  or  Co- 
lumbia 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  submit- 
ting proposed  legislation  relating  to  crime 
and  law  enforcement  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  premature  produc- 
tion of  the  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Direc- 
tional Low-Frequency  Analysis  and  Record- 
ing System,  Department  of  the  Navy  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  issued  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  May.  1971  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louslana:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 


"Senate  Concvtaxxn  RasoLtmoN  No.  70 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  and  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  a  full  pardon  for  Lieutenant 
William  CaUey 

"Whereas,  Lieutenant  William  CaUey  an- 
swered the  call  of  this  nation  that  he  de- 
fend the  people  of  South  Vietnam  without 
once  questioning  that  order  and  with  his 
utmost  loyalty  and  the  defense  of  his  coun- 
try and  Its  allies  foremost  In  his  mind;  and 

"Whereas,  war  Itself,  and  particularly  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  one  of  daUy  slaughter  of 
many  people  on  both  sides  and  Inevitably  of 
Innocent  civilians  particularly  because  of 
the  difficulty  and  practical  in^osslblllty  of 
distinguishing  innocent  persons  from  the 
enemy;   and 

"Whereas.  11  indeed  there  was  a  massacre 
at  My  Lai  three  years  ago,  It  Is  the  belief  of 
the  Legislature  that  such  was  the  result  of 
the  type  of  war  being  fought  and  the  tactics 
of  the  enemy  and  not  the  Intentional  acts 
of  Lieutenant  Calley  or  any  other  American 
soldier  to  murder  Innocent  civilians;  and 

"Whereas.  Lieutenant  CaUey  and  aU  our 
fine,  dedicated  and  courageous  soldiers  have 
been  taught  and  disciplined  to  follow  their 
orders  and  commands  without  question;  and 

"Whereas,  this  sole  conviction  of  one  man 
for  premeditated  murder  In  a  guerUla  type 
war  Is  a  mockery  of  Jtistlce  and  totally  and 
unreasonably  unsound,  showing  not  the  least 
appreciation  for  the  dedication  and  loyalty 
of  Lieutenant  Calley  and  our  other  brave 
fighting  men  defending  this  country  and 
Its  highest  principles  and  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring,  that  we, 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
do  hereby  memorialize  and  earnestly  and  re- 
spectfully urge  and  request  the  President 
of  the  tjnlted  States  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  forthwith  grant  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam L.  Calley,  Jr.  a  full  fMirdon  from  his 
conviction. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  duly  certi- 
fied copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  transr 
mitted  without  delay  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Louisiana  delegation 
In  Congress  and  Lieutenant  Calley." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  100 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  commend  the 
letter  writing  campaign  on  behalf  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  to  bring  psres- 
sure  on  North  Vietnam,  through  countries 
that  trade  with  It,  on  behalf  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war 

"Whereas,  wars  are  waged  against  nations 
and  Ideologies,  not  against  individuals,  and 
to  this  end  nations,  including  North  Viet- 
nam, have  subscribed  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, which  provides  for  the  humane  and 
Just  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, even  though  a  subscriber  thereto,  is  not 
abiding  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention as  evidenced  by.  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following:  There  has  not  been  made 
available  by  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment a  complete  list  of  prisoners  of  war; 
prisoners  of  war  are  rarely  allowed  to  cor- 
respond with  their  families;  a  neutral  body, 
such  as  the  International  Red  Cross,  has  not 
been  allowed  to  Inspect  conditions  under 
which  prisoners  of  war  are  being  confined; 
needed  medical  treatment  la  being  denied 
American  prisoners  of  war;  and 

"Whereas.  North  Vietnam's  Inhumane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war  Is 


In  Inflicting  terrible  hardships  on  the  pris- 
oners' families  at  home;  and 

"Wliereas.  puUic  pressure  and  public  In- 
volvement have  long  been  effective  means  of 
correcting  or  alleviating  man's  inhumanity 
to  man;  and 

"Whereas,  groups  have  been  organized  to 
Initiate  tlie  sending  of  thousands  of  letters 
on  behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  w*r  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  government,  even  though  as  of 
yet  such  letters  are  not  being  accepted  by 
North  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  our  allies  engage  In 
trade  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  It  la 
felt  that  their  Influence  l»th  economically 
and  friendly  would  be  advantageous  In  se- 
curing better  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of 
war;  and 

"Whereas,  our  forces  m  South  Vietnam 
should  continue  to  exert  mUitary  preasure 
on  the  North  as  a  lever  to  secure  these  basic 
rights. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  8ei»te 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  oif  Louisiana, 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereof  concur- 
ring, that  the  Legislature  hereby  goes  on 
record  as  commending  those  groups  that 
have  written  letters  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  In  Parts,  even  though  such  letters 
have  not  been  accepted,  requesting  basic 
humane  rights  for  American  prisoners  of  war. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  and  our  delegation  In 
Parts  request  the  Soviet  Union  «uid  other 
countries  which  engage  In  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  to  Intercede  on  behalf  ai  the  pris- 
oners of  war  by  exerting  their  economic  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  to  obtain  dated,  sound, 
color  film  of  our  prisoners  of  war  held  cap- 
tive In  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China,  to  obtain  the  transfer  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  a  neutral  country 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  and  to  ob- 
tain as  soon  as  reasonably  possible  the  re- 
lease of  all  vtrar  prisoners. 

"Be  It  further  rescdved  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to 
oontinue  military  aid  to  South  Vletiuun 
untu  all  American  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
leased. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Staite  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  delegation  in  Paris  and  the  entire 
Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMl'l'i'KKS 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Sir.  McGee,  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Jayne  Baker  Spain,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Civil 
Service  Cotninlssloner. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  l^  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  MTTJiRR: 
S.  3015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  permit  a  deduction  for  expenses 
of  preventing  destruction  of  trees  from  dis- 
ease or  Infestation  and  removing  infected  or 
Infested  trees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARXMAN   (for  hlmaalf  and 
Mr.  Toweh)  : 
S.   2016.  A  blU  to  provide  emergency  au- 
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tlvorlty  for  tbe  guarantee  of  loans  to  aid 
certain  biialness  enterprises  to  meet  tempo- 
rary and  urgent  financial  needs.  Referred  to 
the  Ootninlttee  on  Banking,  Housing,  tmd 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  SK>17.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
Oonsiimar  Council  as  an  Independent  non- 
governmental organization  to  represent  the 
eoonomlo  Interests  of  consruners  of  goods  and 
services  made  available  to  them  through  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore Federal  departments  and  agencies,  to 
receive  complaints  and  arbitrate  voluntary 
adjustments  thereof,  to  gather  and  dissemi- 
nate Information  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
siimers,  to  authorize  governmental  assistance 
and  support,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oommlttee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  3018.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  deter- 
mlnatlom  of  reasonable  additions  to  bad  debt 
reserves  for  real  property  loans  by  banks  In 
the  manner  for  such  determination  by  cer- 
tain othn'  financial  Institutions.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance;  and 

S.  2019.  A  bUI  to  amend  tbe  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  to  decontrol  U.S.  direct  In- 
vestments abroad.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  2030.  A  bUl  to  tunend  section  220(to)  of 
the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Aot  to  permit  motor 
carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on  the  basis  of 
a  13 -period  accounting  year.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILI^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  2016.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
authority  for  the  guarantees  of  loans  to 
aid  certain  business  enterprises  to  meet 
temporary  and  urgent  financial  needs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  AfTairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums  has  sent  up  a  bill 
which  I  introduce  today  for  myself,  and 
Senator  Tower.  This  legislation  proposes 
the  establishment  of  the  Emergency 
Guarantee  Act  which  would  authorize 
guaranteed  loans  to  business  enterprises 
under  certain  conditions. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  is  pres- 
ently considering  legislation  that  pro- 
poses to  provide  loans  or  guaranteed 
loans  to  private  business  enterprises.  Dr, 
Bums'  proposal  will  be  included  as  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  present  hearings  and 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  thoughts  so  that  they  may 
be  considered  along  with  other  bills  that 
are  pending  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  trans- 
mitting this  proposal  to  me  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks.  In  addition, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro,  as  follows: 


Chaixmak      or     THX     BoAxo     or 
GovKXMoas.      Fedkxai,      Rcskxvx 

Ststhi, 

Washington.  DC,  June  4.  1971. 
Hon.  John  Spabkman. 

ChaiTtnan.  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dkar  Ma.  Chaxkman:  The  Board  of  Oover- 
nors  recommends  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Government  to  guarantee  loans  by  pri- 
vate lenders  to  business  In  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

Congress  should  enact  standby  authority 
to  guarantee  loans  to  basically  sound  firms 
when  such  assistance  appears  to  be  the  only 
practical  way  to  avoid  serious  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  nation's  economy. 

The  performance  of  our  financial  markets 
In  1970  demonstrated  their  abUlty  to  with- 
stand severe  strains.  Nonetheless,  at  mid- 
year there  was  widespread  concern  that  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  the  grip  of  a  liquidity 
crisis — a  situation  in  which  creditworthy 
borrowers  could  not  raise  funds  in  the  money 
and  capital  markets  to  meet  legitimate  needs 
for  credit.  Fortunately,  no  such  breadkdown 
occurred:  the  markets  proved  equal  to  the 
challenge.  But  action  should  be  taken  now 
to  help  ensure  against  a  possible  future 
emergency. 

Direct  lending  by  Government  for  this 
purpose  should  be  avoided.  In  the  circum- 
stances described,  the  need  for  Government 
assistance  will  arise  mainly  because  of  a 
lack  of  private  confidence,  not  from  lack  of 
private  loanable  funds.  Accordingly,  the  au- 
thority should  be  limited  to  Government 
guarantee  of  loans  advanced  by  private 
lenders. 

Direction  of  the  program  should  be  in  an 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board  comprised 
of  officials  of  agencies  and  departments  es- 
pecially concerned  with  overall  economic  and 
financial  policy.  No  permanent  staff  should 
be  provided.  Funds  for  the  program  should 
come  from  fees  paid  by  lenders,  although  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  borrowing 
authority  from  the  Treasury  to  protect 
against  the  contingency  of  Insufficient  funds 
being  available  to  pay  In  the  event  of  de- 
fault on  a  guaranteed  loan. 

Further  to  assure  that  the  program  will 
be  limited  to  specialized  circumstances,  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board  should 
inform  the  Congress  of  each  loan  It  proposes 
to  guarantee  whUe  the  loan  Is  stlU  under 
consideration. 

A  draft  bill  to  establish  an  emergency  loan 
guarantee  program  along  the  lines  favored 
by  the  Board  is  attached.  The  Board  urges 
Introduction  and  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AsTHTTK  F.  Burns. 


S.  3016 
A  bill  to  provide  emergency  authority  for  the 
guarantee  of  loans  to  aid  certain  business 
enterprises  to  meet  temporary  and  urgent 
financial  needs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Act". 

Sbc.  3.  There  is  created  an  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as 
"the  Board"),  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

8*0.  3.  (a)  The  Board  may  guarantee  lend- 
ers agaliut  loss  of  principal  or  Interest  on 
loans  that  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  may  make  commitments  to 
guarantee  such  loans. 


(b)  A  loan  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Board 
only  If — 

(1)  the  loan  is  made  by  a  private  leader  to 
a  business  enterprise; 

(2)  the  loan  is  needed  to  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  continue  to  furnish  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  the  public  and  failure  to  meet  this 
need  could  adversely  and  seriously  affect  the 
economy  of  the  nation  or  a  major  region 
thereof; 

(3)  the  borrower  furnishes  reasonable  as- 
surances that  the  loan  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions; 

(4)  the  lender  certifies  that  it  would  not 
make  the  loan  without  such  a  guarantee: 

(5)  the  loan  cannot  be  guaranteed  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act;  and 

(6)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment. 

Sec.  4.  The  maximum  obligation  of  the 
Board  under  all  outstanding  loans  guaran- 
teed by  it  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time 
»2,000.000.000. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
an  emergency  loan  guarantee  fund  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board.  The  fund  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
Boards  obligations  under  this  Act.  Moneys 
in  the  fund  not  needed  for  current  opera- 
tions may  be  invested  In  direct  obligations  of. 
or  obligations  that  are  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
prlnapal  and  interest  by.  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  shall  collect  a  fee  in  con- 
nection with  each  loan  guaranteed  bv  It, 
Sums  realized  from  such  fees  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  emergency  loan  guarantee 
fund. 

Sec.  7.  Any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  which  is 
requested  to  do  so  shall  act  as  fiscal  agent  for 
the  Board.  Each  such  fiscal  agent  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Board  for  all  expenses  and 
losses  incurred  by  it  in  acting  as  agent  on 
behalf  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  8.  Payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  by  the  Board 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  the  emergency  loan  guarantee  fund 
The  Attorney  General  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  recover  any  amount 
so  paid,  with  interest,  from  the  defaulting 
borrower  or  other  persons  liable  therefor.  In 
the  event  that  moneys  in  the  fund  are  in- 
sufficient to  make  such  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as 
amended,  for  that  purpose.  The  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include 
such  use. 

Sec.  9.  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  under 
this  Act  unless  the  President  certifies  that  it 
Is  needed  to  avoid  serious  and  adverse  effects 
on  the  economy  of  the  nation  or  a  major  re- 
gion thereof,  and  a  copy  of  such  certifica- 
tion, together  with  a  detailed  justification 
thereof,  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  least  ten  days  before  the  guar- 
antee Is  made.  In  addition  the  Board  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  annually  a  full  report 
of  its  operations.  Including  a  description  and 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  approval  of  each 
loan  guaranteed  by  It  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2017.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  an  Inde- 
pendent Consumer  Council  as  an  inde- 
pendent nongovernmental  organization 
to  represent  the  economic  interests  of 
consumers  of  goods  and  services  made 
available  to  them  through  the  trade  and 
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commerce  of  the  United  States  before 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  to  re- 
ceive complaints  and  atliitrate  volun- 
tary adjustmoits  thereof,  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  for  the  benefit 
of  consiuners,  to  authorize  governmental 
assistance  and  support,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

INDEPENDENT    CONSCMKB    COUNCH.    ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
if  a  consimier  agency  Is  to  be  established 
in  the  near  future,  it  favors  one  within 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Many  of  us — who  think  that  a  major 
assigimient  for  this  agency  would  be  to 
protect  consumers  frtwn  their  Govern- 
ment— scoff  at  this  proposal. 

But,  lest  we  be  accused  of  convlcUng 
the  defendant  without  a  fair  trial,  may 
I  suggest  a  perfect  test  case.  In  other 
words,  we  would  give  the  PTC  a  chance 
to  prove  that  it  matters  not  that  its 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  its  chairman  by  the  sitting 
president,  its  heart  belongs  totally  to 
consumers. 

The  issue  is  the  recently  released 
"Consumer  Product  Information"  index. 

For  about  5  years  now,  I — and  several 
others — have  been  requesting  that  prod- 
uct information  acquired  at  taxpayer 
expense  by  the  Government  for  its  own 
purchasing  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  It  seemed  a  reasonable  step 
toward  helping  consumers  figure  out  best 
buys. 

In  truth,  I  could  not  convince  the  past 
administration — ^which  shared  my  polit- 
ical philosophy — to  embrace  the  idea. 

Yet  on  October  26,  1970,  President 
Nixon  said  he  did  just  that. 

These  were  his  exact  words : 

Government  product  Information  Is  ac- 
quired in  the  public  interest,  and  It  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to  other 
government  agencies  in  a  manner  that  Is 
useful  to  consumers. 

This  was  a  big  step  from  the  day  In 
1969  when  Consumers  Union  had  to  take 
the  Veterans'  Admlnistratl(»i  to  court, 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
to  get  the  rather  confusing  data  that 
agency  had  acquired  on  hearing  aids. 

So  my  resp<Hise  to  the  President's 
annoimcement  was  an  apolitical  and 
heartfelt  "Amen." 

On  April  21 — with  great  fanfare  and 
a  lengthy  press  release — the  first  product 
of  that  product  information  appeared. 

Will  someone  please  call  the  FTC?  I 
think  we  have  a  pretty  good  case  of  false 
and  misleading  advertising  here. 

The  booklet  was  described  in  the  press 
release  as  "a  listing  of  211  Government 
publications" — "an  Index  to  product  in- 
formation." 

Its  title  is  "Consimier  Product  Infor- 
mation." 

It  is  published  by  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Information  Coordinating  Center 
with  the  coopeiration  of  the  OlBce  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

The  Oonsumer  Product  Information 
Coordinating  Center — the  release  ex- 
plains— "was  created  by  President  Nlzon 
as  part  of  QSA,"  and  is  "reqwnsible  for 
encouraging  the  development  and  pub- 


lication of  meaningful  and  relevant 
product  information,  accumulated  as  a 
by-product  of  the  govemmait's  research, 
development  and  procurement  activi- 
ties." 

It  sure  enough  seemed  to  be  billed  as  a 
buying  guide. 

But^ 

Inside  we  find  mostly  a  rehash  of 
various  booklets — most  of  which  cwi- 
simiers  had  available  for  years. 

And— 

Only  35  of  them — giving  the  greatest 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  several — could 
conceivably  be  called  bujring  guides. 

These  include  "Look  at  That  Label" — 
which  apparently  is  an  explanation  of 
the  Textile  and  Pur  Labeling  Acts — and 
"Cereals  and  Pasta  In  Family  Meals" — 
published  in  1968  and  which  we  are  told 
contains  recipes  with  some  hints  on 
bujrlng  and  storing. 

The  other  176  booklets — or  84  percent 
of  those  listed — include  the  alltlme  best- 
seller of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
"Infant  Care," — which  has  sold  more 
than  14  million  cc^les  in  20  years — along 
with  its  sisters,  "Prenatal  Care,"  "Your 
Child  From  1  to  6"  and  'Your  Child  From 
6  to  12." 

While  I  grant  that  in  one  sense  chil- 
dren are  a  product,  I  don't  think  in  tuiy 
sense  they  are  what  consumer  advocates 
held  in  mind  when  they  spoke  of  re- 
leasing "government  product  informa- 
tion." 

Certainly,  this  is  not  what  I  had  in 
mind. 

Other  helpful  "product"  booklets  of- 
fered are:  "Changing  a  Hem  in  a  Dress 
or  Skirt;"  "USD — Some  Questions  and 
Answers;"  "Growing  Pansles" — along 
with  "Growing  Flowering  Annuals," 
"Growing  Flowering  Perennials," 
"Growing  Camellias,"  "Growing  Chrys- 
anthemums," "Growing  Dahlias,"  and 
"Growing  Peonies". 

Plus  there  are  29  recipe  booklets  for 
various  kinds  of  fish — from  catfish 
through  tuna.  While  I  have  nothing 
against  promoting  the  sale  of  pansles 
and  fish — Indeed,  I  applaud  the  effort — 
a  booklet  entitled  "Consumer  Product 
Information"  should  lead  us  to  Govern- 
ment information  suggesting  which 
pansles  and  which  brand  of  catfish  axe 
a  best  buy.  We  need  to  know  which  one 
to  buy,  not  what  we  can  do  with  it  after 
buying  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  press  release  said, 
"this  is  one  of  the  first  steiis  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  new  program  to  share  more 
product  Information  with  consumers." 
As  a  first  step,  it  is  pretty  wobbly,  I 
must  say. 

Worse,  it  is  deceptive  because  It  gives 
the  impression  that  it  Is  what  it  is  not. 
Now,  the  FTC  does  not  need  any  des- 
ignation as  the  consumer  agency  to 
tackle  problems  of  false  and  misleading 
advertising.  Such  cases  are  almost  rou- 
tine for  the  agency  today. 

In  fact,  in  one  case — ^Involving  Du- 
Pont's  2^rex — ^the  PTC  Is  seeking  to  re- 
quire the  company  to  Inform  the  public 
in  future  advertising  that  It  deceived 
them  in  past  Zerex  ads. 

That  kind  of  case  brought  against  the 
Consumer  Product  Information  Coordi- 
nating Center  and  the  Office  of  Con- 


sumer Affairs  certainly  would  allcur  my 
fears  about  the  service  an  in-govemment 
agency  could  give  consumers  hurt  by 
governmental  practices. 

In  fact,  I  would  settle  for  a  simple 
cease-and-desist  order — ^without  the  fu- 
ture admission  of  past  guilt. 

But  I  do  not  expect  we  will  see  either 
happen.  It  is  something  to  consider  when 
we  talk  about  a  Government  agency  tak- 
ing the  consumers'  banner  into  battle 
with  the  Government. 

The  Consumer  Product  Information 
index  is  a  little  thing. 

But,  it  makes  a  very  big  point. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  day  of 
the  permanent  consimier  organization  is 
near  at  hand. 

Outlo<*  for  enactment  this  Congress 
of  legislation  setting  up  such  an  organi- 
zation is  most  optimistic.  The  vote  last 
year  of  74  to  4  in  the  Senate  and  31  to  4 
in  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  for  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  demonstrates  that  Congress  is 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom 
of  such  an  organization. 

After  13  years  of  trying  to  sell  the  idea. 
naturally  I  am  delighted  that  the  prog- 
ress is  so  impressive. 

However— as  I  explained  last  year 
when  the  Senate  was  considering  the 
agency — I  do  caution  that,  as  we  move 
to  establish  an  instrument  to  help  con- 
sumers, we  do  the  whole  job. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  detail 
my  concerns  with  proposals  that  would, 
in  effect,  give  control  of  a  consumer 
agency  to  the  President  and  leave  it  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  built  into  the  execu- 
tive branch,  such  as  clearance  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  for  all 
testimony  and  questionnaires. 

A  basic  service  of  a  consumer  organiza- 
tion, as  I  see  it,  would  be  to  take  on  the 
government — local.  State,  and  Federal — 
when  it  is  not  operating  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  consumers.  Obviously — since 
agencies,  like  pet^jle,  do  not  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  them — this  demands  some  di- 
vorcement of  the  o(»isumer  agoicy  from 
the  Government. 

Also.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in 
order  to  be  most  effective,  a  consumer 
organization  must  be  accessible  to  the 
people  in  their  communities  and  not  be 
an  operation  of  far-off  Washington  only. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  reintroducing 
my  pr(^x>sal  for  an  Indepoident  Con- 
sumer Council.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
plan  may  be  evaluated  alongside  the  oth- 
er proposals  by  those  seeking  to  do  the 
best  job  for  the  consumer. 

Hopefully,  full  Senate  hearings  will 
soon  be  scheduled  on  the  various  propos- 
als so  that  we  may  end  up  with  a  bill 
for  an  organization  that  will  indeed  be  a 
voice  of  the  oonsumer  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumers' servant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Mil  establishing  an  Hide- 
pendent  Consumer  Council  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  that 
my  remarks  In  introducing  it  in  1989, 
along  with  blogrt4>hles  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors,  be  priixted  as 
background  on  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tdll  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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8.  2017 
A  bUI  to  estkMlah  an  Independent  Consumer 
Ck>uncU  as  an  independent  nongovern- 
mental organlaatlon  to  repreaent  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  conaumers  at  gooda  and 
services  made  available  to  them  through 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States  before  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  to  receive  complaints  and  arbi- 
trate voluntary  adjustments  thereof,  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers,  to  authorize  govern- 
mental assistance  and  support,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent  Con- 
sumer Council  Act". 

nNDDJOS   or  FACT   AND  DECLARArlON   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(a)  direct  representation  of  consiuner  In- 
terests in  the  formulation  and  impletnenta- 
tlon  of  policies  of  Government  will  aid  in 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  consumer  products; 

(b)  the  encouragement  and  support  of  re- 
search in  consumer  products,  the  assembling 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  con- 
sumer products  and  trade  practices  are  ap- 
propriate HMitters  of  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  a  free  martlet  system: 

( c )  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  support,  complement, 
assist,  and  add  to  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  research  and  the  assembling  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  consumer 
products  Emd  services  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing free  competition  in  a  free  market; 

(d)  trade  practices  and  goods  and  services 
which  su^  detrimental  to  consumers'  eco- 
nomic and  other  Interests  tend  to  obstruct 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce: 

(e)  the  establishment  of  a  convenient  and 
effective  means  of  consideration  and  volun- 
tary settlement  of  complaints  of  consumers 
concerning  products  and  servloee  distributed 
or  furnished  through  interstate  or  foreign 
trade  and.  commerce  promotes  the  free  flow 
of  such  trade  and  commerce;  and 

(f)  in  order  to  implement  these  findings, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  an 
Independent  Consumer  Council  as  an  inde- 
pendent nongovernmental  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  oirt  the  declared 
policy  of  Congress  to  assist  consumers,  manu- 
facturers, and  Government  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  goal  of  a  free  market  economy 
In  consumer  goods  and  services. 

DEFINTTIONS 

Skc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "consumer"  means  a  person 
who  purchases  or  otherwise  acquires  goods 
for  use  or  services  to  satisfy  his  needs  rather 
than  to  resell  them  or  to  produce  other  goods 
with  them. 

(2)  The  term  "goods'"  means  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  commodities  of  any  kind 
which  are  manufactured,  produced,  or  dis- 
tributed for  the  use  of  consumers,  as  distin- 
guished from  economic  goods  intended  for 
use  in  production  of  other  goods. 

(3)  The  term  "Council"  Includes  the  In- 
dependent Consumer  Council,  any  local  unit 
thereof,  and  any  person  duly  designated  to 
act  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  CouncU. 

(4)  The  term  "OoTemment  agency  of  the 
United  States"  maana  any  department  or 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ermnent  of  the  United  States,  any  independ- 
ent board,  commission,  corporation,  or  other 
instrumentality  of  such  Government  which  Is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  any  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States,  and  any  officer  of 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality, but  does  not  include  the  CouncU. 

(5)  The  term  "government  agency  of  a 
State'     means     any     department,     agency. 


board,  commission,  or  other  Instrumentality 
of  the  government  of  a  State  or  any  pollMcal 
subdivision  thereof  which  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  any  statute,  regula- 
tion, or  ordinance  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision,  and  any  officer  of  such  Instru- 
mentality. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Virgin  Is- 
land, Guam  and  American  Samoa. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   TKB    INDEPBNDENT 
CONSUMER     COUNCIL 

S«c.  4.  (a)  The  following  persons:  James 
M.  Nicholson,  Truman  B.  Clark,  Jerry  S. 
Cohen,  WllUam  D  Drake,  John  J.  Plynn, 
Henry  A.  Hill,  Benny  L.  Kass,  James  S.  Hamp- 
er, Junior,  Olga  M.  Madar.  Margaret  S.  Morltz. 
Clay  Buckhout,  Philip  O.  Schrag.  June  L. 
Sears.  Gary  Bums  Sellers,  David  A.  Swan- 
kin,  and  Aaron  S.  Yohalem,  are  created  a 
body  corporate  by  the  name  of  "Independent 
Consumer  Council"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Council").  The  Council  shall  be 
known  by  such  name,  shall  have  perpetual 
succession,  and  shall  have  the  powers  set 
forth  In  this  Act,  subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  herein. 

(b)  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved  by 
the  Congress. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of  the  persoii^i 
named  in  section  4(a),  and  the  person  first 
named  therein  shall  serve  as  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  first 
Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Acting  Chairman.  At  that  meeting  the 
first  Board  of  Directors  shall  adopt  bylaws  of 
the  CouncU  which  shall  fix  the  number 
persons  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
shall  thereafter  serve  for  the  first  regular 
terms  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  as  the  Chairman  of  such  Board  for  the 
term  and  under  the  conditions  hereinafter 
set  forth  in  this  Act.  Alter  the  expiration  of 
a  Director's  first  regular  term,  his  successor 
shall  be  elected  as  specified  In  the  bylaws  of 
the  CouncU.  which  shall  provide  for  such 
election  by  local  units  In  conformity  with 
democratic  principles  of  election  which  shall 
be  set  forth  with  particularity  In  such  by- 
laws. Upon  the  expiration  of  a  regular  term 
of  a  member  of  the  Board,  he  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  election  for  one  or  more  later  terms. 
except  that  no  person  may  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  for  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive regular  terms. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2 1  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  of 
office  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  CouncU  shall  be  five  years. 

(2)  The  first  directors  designated  to  serve 
for  regular  terms  at  the  first  meeting  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  continue  In  office  In  equal  numbers  for 
terms  of  two.  three,  four,  and  five  years  re- 
spectively as  determined  by  lot  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(3)  Any  EWrector  of  the  CouncU  appointed 
or  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  or  elected  shall  be 
appointed  or  elected  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  A  Director  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  untu  his  succeaaor  has 
taken  office.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  re- 
maining Directors  to  ezerdse  all  the  powers 
of  the  Council. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
ab&Il   constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  After  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the 
Board  cft  Directors  shall  meet  semiannually 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  may  deem  necessary. 
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AOMINLSTSATOR    AND    STAFF 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Council  shaU  have  an  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  aie 
Board  o*  Directors.  The  Administrator  aliall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Council 
and  shall  administer  the  activities  of  the 
CounoU  In  accordance  with  the  bylaws  at  the 
Council  and  the  directives  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  oompeneatlon  of  such  addiUonal 
officers  and  employees  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  objects,  purposes,  and  func- 
tions of  the  OouncU.  The  compensation  of 
the  Administrator  and  such  additional  per- 
sonnel shall  be  fixed  by  the  Boaitl  at  lates  in 
general  conformity  with  rates  prescribed  by 
subchapter  U  and  subch^>ter  m  of  chapter 
53,  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  Oovern- 
ment  personnel  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  aimUar  duUes.  Board  members  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $l(X)  per 
day  for  each  day  on  which  they  engage  In 
the  work  of  the  CouncU,  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  o*  work  of  the 
CouncU. 

NONPOLITICAL    NATURE    OF    COUNCIL 

Sec.  7.  The  CouncU,  and  its  members,  offi- 
cers and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contrib- 
ute to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any 
poliUcal  party  or  candidate  for  elective  pub- 
lic office,  nor  involve  In  any  manner  the 
Council  in  any  campaign  for  elective  pub- 
lic office. 

OajECTS    AND    PURPOSES    OF    COUNCIL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  Council  shall  be  to  represent  and  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  other  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  consumers  of 
goods  and  services  made  available  to  them 
through  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Council  include 
the  following: 

( 1 1  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  consum- 
ers of  goods  and  services  within  the  United 
States  in  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  which 
affect  the  economic  and  other  Interests  of 
consumers; 

(2)  to  receive,  evaluate,  and  negotiate  vol- 
untary adjustments  of  complaints  of  con- 
sumers concerning  consumer  products  and 
services  and  trade  practices  detrimental  to 
the  economic  and  other  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  to  receive,  evaluate,  and  nego- 
tiate the  voluntary  adjustment  of  complaints 
of  consumers  with  Qovernment  agencies  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  States; 

(3)  to  receive,  assemble,  evaluate,  act  up- 
on, and  disseminate  information  helpful  to 
consumers  of  the  United  States  in  perform- 
ing their  economic  function  more  efficiently; 

(4)  to  consult  experts  on  consumer  edu- 
cation and  representatives  of  organizations 
engaged  In  fostering  and  protecting  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  Interests  of  consumers  of 
goods  and  services  within  the  United  SUtes, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  rec- 
ommendations, and  suggestions  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  effective  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  CouncU;  and 

(5)  to  perform  the  duties  hereinafter 
vested  In  the  CouncU. 

LOCAL   UNITS  AND  MEMBEHSHIP 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Bylaws  of  the  CouncU  shall  In- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  provi- 
sions— 

(1)  for  the  organization  and  management 
of  local  units  of  the  CouncU  by  consumem 
within  the  several  States  and  within  poUtl- 
cal  subdivisions  thereof: 

(2)  prescribing  the  powers,  duties,  ant 
functions  of  such  local  units  In  conformit 
with  the  powers,  duties,  and  functions  cj^" 
ferred  upon  the  Council  by  this  Act; 
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(3)  requiring  tliat  members  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  each  such  local  unit,  and  mem- 
bers of  each  such  local  unit  chosen  as  dele- 
gates to  such  conferences  as  the  CouncU  may 
conduct,  be  elected  by  the  membership  of 
such  local  unit  by  procedures  in  oonfonnity 
with  democratic  principles  of  election;  and 

( 4 )  providing  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Council,  on 
and  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
members  of  the  first  board  of  directors,  by 
such  local  units  in  conformity  with  demo- 
cratic principles  ot  election. 

(b)  Membership  in  the  CouncU  and  in  lo- 
cal units  thereof  shall  be  open  to  all  In- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  who  are  con- 
sumers. The  CouncU  may  specify  from  time 
to  time  in  the  bylaws  of  the  CouncU  a  sum 

no:  to  exceed dollars  per  annum  as  a 

membership  fee. 

PERM.\NENT    HEADQUARTERS    OP    COUNCIL 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  permanent  national  head- 
quarters of  the  CouncU  shall  be  located  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  its  activities  may  be  conducted 
Ki  all  States.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
CouncU  may  from  time  to  time  conduct  such 
conferer.ces  and  establish  such  arraiigements 
in  cooperation  with  local  units  as  the  Board 
may  determine  to  be  convenient  and  effec- 
tive in  carrying  out  the  objects  and  purposes 
of   the    Council. 

(bi  The  CouncU  shall  nuklntaln  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  lor  the  CouncU.  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
dpemcd  :u>tice  to  or  service  upon  the  Coun- 
cil. 

REPORTS    TO   THE   PRESIDENT   AND   CONGRESS 

Sec  H.  The  Council  shall  tis  soon  as  prac- 
t:cable  after  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each 
year  make  and  transmit  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  report  of  Its  proceedings 
and  activities  for  the  calendar  year  next  pre- 
ceding, and  a  copy  of  said  report  shtill  be 
traiLsmltted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

PnOHIBITION'    AGAINST    DISTRIBUTION    OF    ASSETS 
AND    ISSUANCE    OF    STOCK 

Sec.  12.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as- 
sets Of  the  Council  or  any  local  unit  thereof 
shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  member, 
officer  or  director  of  the  CouncU  or  any  local 
unit  thereof  or  be  distributed  to  any  such 
person  except  for  the  payment  of  duly  au- 
thorized salaries  and  expenses,  and  neither 
the  Council  nor  any  local  unit  thereof  may 
make  any  loan  to  any  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, or  member  of  the  CouncU  or  any 
local  unit  thereof. 

(b)  Neither  the  Council  nor  any  local 
unit  thereof  shall  have  power  to  issue  any 
shares  of  stock  or  other  evidence  of  pro- 
prietary Interest  In  capital,  or  to  declare  or 
to  pay  any  dividend,  Its  objects  and  purposes 
being  limited  solely  to  the  rendition  without 
profit  of  a  service  to  consumers  in  order  to 
protect  and  promote  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers In  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

representation  of  consumers  in  the 

PUBLIC  INTEHEffT 

Sec.  13  (a)  Whenever  there  is  pending  in 
or  before  any  Government  agency  or  court 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  any  investi- 
gation, hearing,  or  other  proceeding  except 
a  criminal  proceeding  which  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  affect  the  economic 
and  other  Interests  of  consumers  within  the 
Onlted  States,  the  Council  through  Its  duly 
fleslgnated  attorney  may  intervene  and,  pur- 
suant to  the  riUes  of  practice  and  procedure 
of  that  agency  or  court,  may  enter  an  ap- 
pearance in  that  proceeding  for  the  punwse 
of  representing  the  Interests  of  such  con- 
sumers. 
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(b)  Upon  any  such  intervention,  the  Coun- 
cil, through  Its  attorney,  Ehall  present  to  the 
agency  or  court,  subject  to  the  rules  of  prtic- 
tice  and  procedure  thereof,  such  evidence, 
briefs,  and  arguments  as  It  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  for  the  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  economic  and  other  interests  of 
such  consumers.  The  attorney  of  the  Coun- 
cU designated  by  the  CouncU  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an  appearance 
before  any  Government  agency  of  the  United 
States  without  other  compliance  with  any 
requirement  for  admission  to  practice  before 
such  agency  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  Council  In  any  proceeding. 

STLTDIES  AND  CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  and  Its  local  units  to  conduct  studies, 
and  to  receive  and  evaluate  complaints  from 
consumers  of  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  membership  In  the  CouncU.  concern- 
ing— 

(1)  consumer  products  and  commercial 
and  trade  practices  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  furnishing  of  goods 
and  services  to  or  for  the  use  of  consumers 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  their  economic 
or  other  interests;  and 

(2)  governmental  action  or  inaction  on 
the  part  of  Government  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  detrimental 
to  the  economic  or  other  interests  of  con- 
sumers. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  any  complaint  dis- 
closing the  distribution  of  a  product,  the 
rendering  of  a  service,  or  the  use  of  any 
commercial  or  trade  practice  detrimental  to 
the  economic  or  other  interests  of  consumers 
within  the  United  States  in  any  consumer 
products  indtistry  or  by  any  producer,  dis- 
tributor, or  supplier  of  consumer  goods  or 
services,  or  governmental  action  or  Inaction 
detrimental  to  the  economic  or  other  in- 
terests of  consumers,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  CouncU  does  not  violate  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State,  the  Council 
or  a  local  unit  thereof  may  undertake  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adjustment  of  that  complaint 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy through  voluntary  negotiation  or 
arbitration. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  CouncU  such  prac- 
tice is  In  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  the  CouncU  shall  refer 
the  complaint  to  the  Government  agency 
whose  regulatory  or  other  authority  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  available  means  to 
obtaining  appropriate  relief  or  to  proceed 
against  such  violation  of  law. 

(c)  If  the  Council  finds  that  no  equitable 
voluntary  adjustment  of  the  complaint  can 
be  obtained,  that  no  public  law  has  been 
violated  or  if  violated  the  Oovwnment  agen- 
cy having  Jurtsdlotlon  to  enfOTce  the  law 
violated  falls  to  act  or  Is  dilatory  in  action, 
that  in  its  opinion  legal  remedial  action  is 
available  by  individual  or  class  action  for 
relief,  and  the  matter  Involved  in  the  com- 
plaint has  sufficient  economic  effect  upon 
consumers  generally,  the  CouncU,  subject  to 
applicable  statutes  and  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure,  may  (1)  furnish  legal  and  other 
assistance  necessary  to  the  filing  and  prose- 
cution of  an  appropriate  remedial  action 
in  a  State  or  Federal  cotirt  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction, or  (2)  Institute  and  prosecute  a 
class  action  to  obtain  appropriate  civil  relief 
for  the  benefit  of  a  designated  class  of  con- 
sumers. 

(d)  The  Council  may  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  persons  In  local  areas  in  the  practice 
of  the  adjustment  or  settlement  of  consumer 
complaints  through  voluntary  negotiation  or 
arbitration.  Such  persons  may  be  used  by 
the  Council  and  Its  local  units  in  any  volun- 
tary negotiation  or  arbitration  entM«d  Into 
for  the  adjustment  of  consumer  complaints. 
If  deemed  more  ooavenlent  or  effective,  the 
CouncU  may  employ  the  services  of  any 
arbitration  organization  whose  personnel  are 
trained  and  experienced  In  the  techniques 


and  processes  of  negotiation  and  arbitration 
Such  negoUatoTB  or  arbitrators  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  local  unit  of  the  CouncU 
in  the  local  area  In  which  the  consumer  com- 
plaint Involved  arose. 

(e)  The  CouncU  shall  publish  from  time 
to  time  and  disseminate  to  the  public,  in 
such  manner  and  form  aa  the  Cotincll  may 
determine  to  be  most  effective,  information 
oooceming — 

(1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coun- 
cil; and 

(2)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally  within  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing particular  commercial  and  trade  practices 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  economic  in- 
terests of  consiuners. 

PUBLICATION    OF    PRODUCT    INFOBMATION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  formulate 
and  publish  criteria  for  the  comparison  of 
specific  consumer  products  or  categories  of 
such  products  which  will  facilitate  the  deter- 
mination of  values  by  consumers.  Such 
standards  may  be  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil, derived  from  government  departments 
and  agencies,  from  non-Government  orga- 
nizations, or  from  cooperative  programs  with 
manufacturers  of  such  products. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  publish  from  time 
to  time  In  usefiU  form  such  information  for 
consumers  with  respect  to  such  specific  prod- 
ucts or  categories  of  products  affecting  con- 
sumers. It  may  distribute  such  publications 
to  public  librarlee  and  such  other  deposi- 
tories as  it  deems  in  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumers. It  shall  encourage  and  promote  pro- 
grams for  the  distribution  of  such  product 
information,  with  or  wltiiout  compensation, 
through  electronic  systems  and  Informtlon 
media  of  all  kinds,  public  CH^anizations,  pri- 
vate businesses,  educational  institutions,  and 
other  organizations.  It  may  operate  or  co- 
operate with  other  organizations  In  the  op- 
eration of  programs  and  systems  for  that 
purpose. 

(s)  Such  product  information  may  be 
made  pubUc  only  In  a  form  disclosing  factual 
information  with  respect  to  such  products, 
and  not  as  recommendations  of  a  product  of 
any  partictilar  producer,  or  any  division  or 
subsidiary  thereof,  over  the  product  of 
another. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Council  to  en- 
gage in  any  program  of  testing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  as  among  the  prod- 
ucts of  different  producers,  the  relative 
merits  or  sultabUlty  of  products  of  any  class 
or  type  over  other  products  of  the  same  class 
or  type  or  to  publish  any  such  recommenda- 
tion. 

SURVEYS    AND   INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
CouncU  in  the  public  interest — 

(1)  to  conduct  surveys  and  Investigations 
with  respect  to  matters  Involved  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  services  which  affect  the  economic 
and  other  Interests  of  consumers; 

(2)  to  determine  the  extent  of  existing 
information  relating  to  goods  affecting  con- 
sumers In  the  possession  of  Government 
agencies  of  the  United  States  useful  to  con- 
sumers which  la  not  published  in  a  form 
useful  to  consumers  by  such  agencies  in  the 
F>erformance  of  their  functions;  and 

(3)  to  coUect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  to 
the  public  Information  obtained  through 
such  investigations  and  surveys  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  may  be  best  adapted 
for  public  Information  and  use  by  consumers. 

CONSULTING    SERVICE    AND    COOPERATIVE 
ACTlVfTlES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  the  performanco  of  its 
functions,  the  CouncU  is  authorlMd  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
advisory  committees  as  It  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  for  the  effective  performance 
of  its  functions; 

(2)  designate  representatives  of  the  Coun- 
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dl  to  aerf*  aa  such,  committees  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  detennlne  to  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  maintain  effectlye  liaison  with  Gov- 
ernment agencies  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  and  with  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions which  are  engaged  In  activities  related 
to  the  functions  of  the  Council;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  use 
the  services,  personnel,  facilities,  and  In- 
formation, of  Oovernment  agencies  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  and  of  private 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  agencies  and  instrumentalities, 
with  or  without  reimbursement. 

lb)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Council. 
ea£h  Government  agency  of  the  United 
States  13  authorized  and  directed — 

1 1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  fa- 
cilities, and  information  available  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Council  in 
the  performance  of  Its  functions;  and 

(2)  subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  classification  of  in- 
formation m  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
to  furnish  to  the  Council  such  readily  avail- 
able information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  as  the  Council  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions. 

GENER.\L    POWERS 

Sec  18.  lai  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  lt.s  functloni  the  Council  shall  have 
power  to— 

( 1 )  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  corporate  name 
in  any  court  of  law  cr  equity  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State; 

(2  I  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  Interests 
in  real  and  personal  property; 

i3)  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  such 
laboratories,  reference  libraries,  and  other 
facilities  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  required 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions; 

(4)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  It  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary on  such  terms  as  It  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate; 

(5)  make.  Issue,  rescind,  or  amend  bylaws, 
regulations,  and  rules,  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act.  governing  its  organizational  struc- 
ture and  the  manner  of  Its  operation  and  the 
exerc'.se  of  Its  fu.nctlons; 

(6)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  an  official  seal 
which  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(7)  engage  In,  and  support,  by  grant  or 
contract,  research  with  respect  to,  and  de- 
velopment of,  objective  standards  for  non- 
perishable  manufactured  goods  affecting  con- 
sumers; 

i8)  charge  and  collect  membership  dues, 
subscription  fees,  and  other  fees  for  services 
rendered:  and 

(9)  receive  money  and  other  property 
doiiated,  beque«ted,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  piurposes  of  the  Council;  and 
to  use,  invest,  reinvest,  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  property  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  CouncU. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  not  accept  during 
any  fiscal  year  any  gifts,  grants,  or  donations 
of  money  from  any  single  source  other  than 
appropriations  made  under  this  Act  in 
amounts  which  exceed  In  the  aggregate  15 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  aUl  gilts, 
grants,  and  donations  of  money  accepted  by 
the  Council  during  that  fiscal  year  from  all 
sources  other  than  appropriations  made  un- 
der this  Act. 

BOOKS    AND    records;     niSPECTION 

Sec.  19.  The  Council  and  each  of  Its  local 
units  shall  keep  correct  and  complete  books 
and  records  of  account  and  shall  keep  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  of  its  members,  Board 
of  Directors,  and  committees  having  any  of 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and 
the  Council  shall  keep  at  Its  principal  office 
a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  its 
members  and  units  entitled  to  vote.  All  books 


and  records  of  the  CouncU  may  be  Inspected 
oy  any  member  or  local  unit  entitled  to  vote, 
or  the  agent  or  attorney  thereof,  for  any 
I»oper  purpoee,  at  any  reaaonable  time. 

Atmrr  or  finajiciai.  tkansactidns 
Sec.  20.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  Council 
shall  be  audited  annually,  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  by  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or  in- 
dependent licensed  public  accountants,  cer- 
tified or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
uf  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  Council  are  normally  kept. 
Ail  books,  aiccounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Council 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  aflforded  to  such  per- 
son or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six 
months  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  audit  was  made.  The  re- 
port shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  shall  include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Council's  as- 
sets and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during  the 
year,  supplemented  in  reasonable  detail  by 
a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenses  of 
the  Council  during  the  year  Including  the 
results  of  amy  publishing  cr  other  commer- 
cial-typye  endeavor  carrlnd  on  by  the  Council, 
together  with  the  independent  auditor's  opin- 
ion of  those  statements.  The  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  puibllc  document. 

I.iatTII1.\TION 

Sec  21.  Upon  final  dissolution  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  Council,  and  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
Council  may  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Council  and  In  compliance 
with  the  bylaws  of  the  CouncU  and  all  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  applicable  thereto. 

EXCLtTSIVE  RIGHT  TO  NAME.  EMBLEMS,  SEALS,  AND 
BAOCeS 

Sec  22.  The  CoimcU  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  names  "In- 
dependent Consumer  Coimctl."  The  Council 
shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to 
use,  or  to  allow  or  refuse  the  VKe  of.  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  may  be  adopted 
and  used  by  the  Council  in  carrying  out  its 
program.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  Interfere 
or  conflict  with  established  or  vested  rights. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec.  23.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  Impair  any 
provision  of  any  Act  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  prevent  or  impair  the  adminis- 
tration cr  enforcement  of  any  such  provi- 
?lcn  of  law. 

APPROPSXATIONS 

Sec.  24.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Cotmcil  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provlalons  of  this  Act. 


[Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 
Sept.  25,  1966] 
S.  2959 — Introduction  or  a  Bnx  Establish- 
ing   AN    INDEPENDKNT    CONSUMER    CODNCIL 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  President,  for  10  years — 
starting  with  Senator  Kefauver's  first  fore- 
aighted  proposal — the  8enat«  regularly  has 
been  asked  to  give  consumers  an  organiza- 
tion to  help  thetn  with  their  special  problems. 

His  original  idea  was  a  Department  of 
Consumers,    which    would    absorb    the    con- 


sumer functions  of  several  existing  ageoclee. 
This  idea  has  remained  alive  In  Congreea— - 
and  is  yert  today,  vrlth  Representative  Ben- 
jamin RosxNTHAL  Its  able  sponsor. 

Senator  Kefauver,  4  years  later,  amended 
the  proposal  to  be  an  Office  o*  Conaimiera-- 
leaving  consumer  f  unctlocu  m  existing  agen- 
cies but  continuing  plans  for  representation 
of  consumers  before  Federal  agencies  and  dis- 
semination of  product  information. 

In  1965,  with  Senator  Kefauver  taken  from 
us,  I  undertook  the  lead  In  the  Senate 
efforts  to  establish  the  Office  of  Consumers. 
While  I  will  not  accuse  myself  of  half- 
hearted enthusiasm,  I  must  honestly  admit 
I  felt  unsure  with  the  plan.  This  was  not 
because  I  thought  It  would  not  be  help- 
ful but  that  it  was  not  the  beet  assistance 
we  might  conjure   up   for  consumers. 

By  the  last  Congress,  I  had  a  modified 
proposal — for  a  National  Consumer  Serv- 
ice Foundation — which  advanced  the  product 
Information  dissemination  by  using  a  na- 
tionwide computerized  netWM-k. 

Still.  I  kept  tugging,  attempting  to  pro- 
duce the  better  plan  for  consumers  that  I 
remained  convinced  was  possible. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  what  I  think  Is 
that  better  plan. 

This  proposal — for  an  Independent  Con- 
sumer Council — makes  two  breaks  from  pre- 
vious thinking — breaks  which  will  give  con- 
trol to  those  it  is  to  serve  and  which  should 
increase  effectiveness. 

First,  it  will  be  far  more  Independent  of 
Government. 

Only  a  cockeyed  optimist  can  expect  any 
agency  established  as  an  arm  of  the  execu- 
tive or  Congress  not  to  reflect  constantly  the 
prides  and  pirejudices  of  Its  master. 

If  top  appointments  also  are  made  by 
either  the  executive  or  Congress,  the  control 
of  philosophy  is  even  more  absolute. 

It  simply  Is  not  realistic— and  ignores  hu- 
man nature — to  establish  a  consumers' 
watchdog  on  Government  under  those  con- 
ditions and  expect  it  to  perform  fully  up  to 
anticipations. 

The  Indep>endent  Consumer  Council  will 
neither  be  established  as  an  arm  of  either 
branch  of  Government  nor  will  it — after  for- 
mation— be  governed  by  appointees  of  either 
branch. 

The  initial  Board  members  are  named  in 
the  enabling  legislation  I  submit  today.  But 
hereafter,  FK>sltlons  on  that  Board  will  be 
filled  by  ballot  of  its  local  units. 

Granted  some  funding  will  come  from  Fed- 
eral appropriation — but  it  is  planned  that 
this  should  not  be  the  major  source  of  fi- 
nancing 

Thus  the  Board — and  the  Council — is  In 
the  complete  control  of  its  constituency, 
with  no  middlemen. 

The  second  break  this  proposal  makes 
from  other  envisioned  consumer  agencies  is 
to  establish  local  units. 

This  facet — in  the  months  I  have  been 
discussing  It — Is  what  has  caught  the  most 
generally  admiring  attention. 

Alienation  of  citizens  from  this  govern- 
ment is  a  source  of  great  distress  to  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  body;  it  cer- 
tainly Is  to  me. 

It  is  not  youth  alone  who  feel  that  their 
government — ^Federal  and  local — has  taken 
on  many  aspects  of  a  foreign  power. 

I  fear  a  majority  of  our  citizens  see  gov- 
ernment as  inaccessible  and  seemingly  un- 
responsive to  their  needs  and  desires.  Even 
those  who  assign  no  evil  Intent  are  frustrated 
almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  maze  of 
bureaucracy  which  forecloses  getting  a  sim- 
ple answer  to  a  simple  question.  They  sim- 
ply cannot  discover  the  right  number  to  call, 
the  right  door  on  which  to  knock  or  the 
right  address  to  write. 

Basically  the  functions  of  the  Council  are 
three. 

First,   It  would  serve  as  an  ombudsman. 

The  local  unit  would  be  the  one-stop  com- 
plaint center  for  gripes  against  government — 
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Federal  and  local.  No  longer  need  a  con- 
sumer— as  a  novice  fumbling  his  way — en- 
dure being  switched  from  office  to  office,  from 
agency  to  agency  simply  to  get  something  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

The  Council's  experienced  staff  could  make 
it  almost  simple  to  get  a  street  light  replaced, 
a  sidewalk  repaired,  a  tax  bill  adjusted  or  a 
social  security  check  processed. 

Anyone  who  questions  the  need  for  this 
help  should  direct  his  attention  to  the  mush- 
rooming growth  of  "Action  Line"  type  col- 
umns in  metropolitan — and  even  weekly — 
newspapers. 

TTiese  have  performed  a  great  service — ^not 
only  in  solving  individual  problems  but  In 
educating  consumers  as  to  how  to  cope  with 
similar  ones. 

"Hie  only  complaint  I  have  heard  on  the 
columns  comes  from  publishers.  They  fear 
that  the  columns  very  popularity  might  be 
producing  adverse  public  relations.  So  vast 
is  the  number  of  complaints  that  only  a  few 
can  be  dealt  with  in  print.  A  majority  of 
the  people  are  left  unaided — and  probably 
more  upset  than  when  they  started. 

Obviously  the  answer  Is  not  to  expect  news- 
papers to  devote  the  majority  of  their  space 
to  such  columns  but  to  try  to  perform  the 
service  so  as  to  serve  more  consumers.  This 
the  Consumer  Council  could  do. 

The  local  units  also  would  be  a  funnel 
for  complaints  consumers  have  about  prod- 
ucts or  service  they  purchase. 

In  all  fairness,  I  think  the  growth  of  the 
consumer  movement  in  many  ways  has  dam- 
aged unjustly  many  businessmen.  Awakened 
consumers,  determined  to  get  full  value  from 
each  dollar,  are  not  too  inclined  to  give 
business  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Yet.  let  us  face  it:  The  customer  Is  not 
always  right — old  snws  to  the  contrary.  In 
fact.  If  European  experience  under  the  om- 
budsman system  Is  typical,  the  complainant 
is  right  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  time. 

Figures  there  are  that  only  60  percent  of 
complaints — after  initial  examination — are 
worthy  of  Investigation  and  only  about  10 
percent  worth  remedial  action. 

If  the  facts  are  remotely  similar  here,  a 
va.'t  majority  of  the  time  businessmen  are 
being  bad  mouthed  when  they  do  not  deserve 
it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  percentage  of 
the  time  consumers  do  deserve  aidjvtstments — 
which  most  find  are  hard  to  come  by  when 
they  seek  them  alone. 

And,  as  long  as  90  or  some  related  per- 
centage of  complainants  think  they  are 
right — even  If  they  are  not — and  receive  no 
satisfaction  their  disenchantment  with  busi- 
ness grows  and  festers. 

The  second  significant  role  for  the  coun- 
cil would  be  to  serve  as  "peoples  counsel." 
As  such,  it  would  be  the  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer before  government — and  also  the 
prod  to  see  that  agencies  Implement  and 
enforce  consumer  legislation  once  It  has 
been  enacted. 

To  date,  we  have  expected  governmental 
agencies  to  represent  consumers — and  have 
criticized  them  if  we  thought  they  failed.  1 
submit  that  perhaps  the  fault  in  the  past 
has  been  not  with  the  agencies  but  with  the 
system  which  we  expect  them  to  operate. 

First  and  foremost,  agencies  are  Judges. 
As  such  they  are  presented  with  documented 
and  forceful  arguments  from  the  special  in- 
terests. But,  when  they  turn  to  the  other  side 
of  the  courtroom  for  the  representative  of 
the  public,  the  seat  is  vacant. 

Absent  a  brief  for  consumers,  agencies  are 
forced  to  rely  more  on  intuition  than  fact  to 
comprehend  the  consumers'  side.  Unfortu- 
nately for  constimers,  statistics,  charts,  and 
several  talented  spokesmen  tend  to  over- 
whelm the  persuasiveness  of  Intuition. 

No  Judge  should  have  to  operate  in  such  a 
system.  The  Council  would  be  expected  to  fill 
the  existing  void. 

As  peoples  counsel,  the  Council  also  wotild 
appear   in   lawsuits   to   argue   for   the   con- 


sumer. V^irtber,  under  proper  circumstances. 
It  would  be  autborlBed  to  initiate  suits  on 
behalf    of    consumen   to   obtain   economic 

relief. 

The  third  and  final  role  of  the  Cotmcll 
would  be  to  disseminate  product  Informa- 
tion. Supplied  by  manufacturers,  govern- 
ment testing  and  testing  done  by  the  Council, 
this  Information  would  be  disseminated  with 
the  most  modem  of  technology  available. 

As  I  envision  it,  we  would  have  a  network 
nationwide  of  computerized  outlets  from 
which — at  the  deposit  of  a  coin  or  two — the 
consumer  would  receive  a  printout  of  In- 
formation on  the  product  in  which  be  is  in- 
terested. 

Then,  at  his  leisure  in  his  home,  he  could 
analyze  the  facts — far  more  complete  than 
those  now  available  to  him  for  product  deci- 
sions— and  decide  which  model  would  best 
suit  his  needs. 

The  Council  would  not  recommend  one 
brand  over  another.  But  it  would  supply  suf- 
ficient information  for  the  consumer  to 
balance  the  individual  models  against  his 
needs.  More  and  more,  consumers  do  not  ac- 
cept the  notion  that  the  advertising  claims 
alone  must  be  their  only  basis  for  a  shopping 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
for  10  years  Congress  has  continuously 
propped  up  consumers'  hopes  that  "any  day 
now"  they  would  get  a  fulltlme,  fully  staffed 
organization  to  help  them. 

The  performance  here  has  been  like  the 
popular  stage  play,  "Promises,  Promisee." 

I  sense  consumers  have  stopped  asking 
"when?"  and  today  are  demanding  "Now." 
We  must  deliver.  Hopefully  this  proposal  for 
an  Independent  Consumer  Council  will  catch 
the  imagination  and  supptort  of  sufficient 
Members  of  Congress  to  do  Just  that. 

There  has  been  some  question  raised  as  to 
whether  this  bUl  Is  Inconsistent  with  other 
bills  which  would  establish  a  statutory  Office 
for  Consumers  in  the  executive  branch.  The 
answer  is  "absolutely  not."  In  my  book  they 
would  complement  each  other.  My  feeling 
Is  that  the  primary  consumer  need  is  an 
advocate — free  from  both  Government  and 
industry  ties. 

But  such  an  advocate  would  lead  a  much 
easier  life  if  there  existed  a  statutory  con- 
sumer post  within  the  Government. 

Given  permanent  status,  a  Esther  Peter- 
sen, Betty  Pumess,  or  Virginia  Knauer,  would 
have  additional  tools  with  which  to  work 
with  in  the  Government  in  the  consumer 
interest.  This  is  good.  This  is  necessary.  And 
much  benefit  will  come  of  such  a  post. 

But  basically,  such  a  post  still  is  subject 
to  the  conflicting  demands  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  requiring  comp>ro(nise  and,  ulti- 
mately, direction  by  the  President. 

"Independence"  is  the  key  to  a  truly  suc- 
cessful consumer  effort.  But  the  Independent 
Consumer  Council  vrould  find  its  work  sim- 
plified and  its  effectiveness  increased  If  there 
existed  a  permanent  constmier  post  within 
the  executive  structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


Biographical  Statkmxstt  or  Ci^t 

BT7CKHOUT,    RxnSXD 

Clay  Buckhout,  past  senior  advertising  and 
marketing  executive  for  Time  Inc.,  was 
closely  associated  with  the  fields  of  market- 
ing and  of  communications  throughout  his 
working  career  which  spanned  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century. 

During  much  ol  that  career,  be  was  an 
executive  of  Life,  having  Joined  the  maga- 
zine In  1988,  less  than  three  years  after  it 
was  laimcbed  by  "nme  Inc.,  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager.  After  a  period  dur- 
ing which  he  was  on  loan  from  Life  to  be 
publisher  of  the  jLrmy-Navy  Journal  of  Bec- 
ognition  and  other  aircraft  recognition  man- 


uals during  World  War  U,  be  returned  to  the 
magazine.  He  was  made  Western  Advertiatog 
Manager  In  1946,  Advertising  Manager  In 
1047,  and  Advertising  Director  In  1948.  He 
remained  in  that  post  until  1961.  During  that 
13-year  tenure.  Life's  advertising  sales  in- 
creased some  70  percent,  from  $81,700,000  to 
»188,000XK)0. 

Buckout  was  elected  a  Vice  President  of 
Time  Inc.  In  1967.  In  1961  he  left  Life  to 
take  on  a  broad  corporate  assignment  for  the 
company,  working  with  Board  Chairman 
Andrew  HeiskeU  on  wide-ranging  assign- 
ments connected  with  all  the  cMnpany's  mag- 
aelnes  and  Interests  In  the  U.S.  and  abrotul. 
In  that  capacity,  bis  efforts  have  been  con- 
centrated In  the  field  of  marketing  and  In 
advertising  as  the  major  communications 
tool  of  marketing. 

He  was  International  Vice  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  International  Committee 
of  Sales  Sc  Marketing  Executives — Interna- 
tional and  a  member  of  the  board  and  of 
the  executive  committee.  Buckhout  was  also 
a  member  of  the  National  Marketing  Advis- 
ory Committee  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Conamerce.  He  presently  stlU  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Information  Advis- 
ory Committee  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  a  founding  trustee  of  the  Mar- 
keting Science  Institute  and  was  on  Its 
board  and  executive  committee  and  a  dl- 
rector-at-large,  an  executive  committee 
member,  and  Chairman  cxf  the  Planning  tc 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Advertising 
Council. 

Buckhout  was  also  active  In  a  number 
of  other  trade  and  professional  associations. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Economic 
.^ffalrs  Committee,  the  International  Com- 
mittee and  the  Marketing  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mantifacturers.  He 
was  an  Executive  Committee  member  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Advertising  Research  Founda- 
tion. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council.  In  the  publish- 
ing field,  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  for  four  terms 
and  was  on  its  Executive  Committee.  He  was 
also  on  the  board  of  the  Publishers  Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

Born  in  New  York  City  on  June  13,  1910, 
Buckhout  attended  Loyola  School  In  New 
York  and  was  graduated  from  I^>rdham  Uni- 
versity in  1032.  He  took  graduate  work  in 
transportation  at  Columbia  University,  after 
a  brief  period  in  which  he  did  research  In 
Europe  for  major  airlines.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  General  Air  Ex- 
press In  1933  and  1034,  leaving  that  com- 
pany prior  to  its  merger  with  the  Railway 
Express  Company. 

In  1034  Buckhout  Joined  the  New  Tork 
Stock  Exchange  firm  of  McDonnell  &  Com- 
pany, serving  as  a  statistician  and  later  as  a 
branch  manager.  He  left  the  company  In  1938 
to  become  Vice  President  and  Advertising 
Manager  of  Balsa  Wood  Company  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Ecuador.  He  left  the  firm  to  join  Time 
Inc.  the  following  year. 

Buckhout  was  honored  by  Fordbam  Uni- 
versity in  1057  with  the  Award  for  Achieve- 
ment in  the  Field  of  Communication  Arts. 
He  was  on  the  President's  Committee  of  the 
University  and  an  administrative  trustee  of 
the  Pordham  University  CouncU,  as  well  as 
a  trustee  of  Pinch  College,  New  Toi*  City. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Martha  Mor- 
gan, of  New  York  City.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Jerome  K.  Chase  and  Mrs.  George 
T.  Polllon.  The  Buckhouts  made  their  borne 
from  1033  until  his  retirement  In  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  where  he  was  active  in 
community  afTalrs.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
1967  Community  Chest  Campaign  for  Oreen- 
wlcb  and  was  a  director  of  the  Community 
Chest  and  Council  Board.  The  Buckhouts 
presently  reside  in  St.  Michaels,  Maryland. 
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BIOOBAPHT  or  TBtnCAN  B.  Clakk 


Truman  B.  Clark,  President  of  the  Tappan 
Division  of  The  Tappan  Company,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  and  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Aasoclatlon, 
was  bom  In  Boston,  Bfassachu setts.  He  moved 
to  Mansfield  with  his  family  in  1935.  After 
graduating  from  IiCansfleld  High  School  in 
1938,  he  attended  the  Engineering  College 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  at  ColumbviB. 
Ohio.  He  left  there  in  his  senior  year  to  join 
Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  as  a  project  en- 
gineer at  Buffalo,  N.T..  and  Marietta.  Georgia 
from  1942  through  1945. 

He  began  his  career  with  Tappan  In  1946 
as  a  district  sales  manager.  After  a  success- 
ful tour  of  duty  in  sales,  Clark  returned  to 
Mansfield  to  become  manager  of  the  War 
F>roduct5  Division.  In  1952  he  became  an 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  of  manufac- 
tiirlng.  In  1954  was  appointed  director  of 
engineering  and  In  1958  he  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  works  manager.  Two  years 
later  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Mans- 
field operation  as  Its  manager. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Tappan  Company  in  February  1962,  he  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  in  March  1962  to  assume  the 
duties  of  executive  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  ©"Keefe  &  Merrltt  Company, 
a  wholly-owned  Tappan  subsidiary.  Under 
his  guidance  saZes  grew  substantially  and  In 
1964  he  was  promoted  to  president  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

In  August  1966  he  returned  to  Mansfield 
to  become  president  of  the  Tappan  Divi- 
sion ar.d  assumed  leadership  of  the  Mans- 
field and  Murray,  Kentucky  operations. 
Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  Tappan  Company,  which  Is  the 
parent  organization  of  all  the  corporate  divi- 
sions. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  GAMA 
Executive  Committee. 

Biography   of  Jerby   S.   Cohek 

Mr.  Cohen  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Harold  E.  Kohn.  P.A.,  Attorneys  at  Law,  2600 
The  Fidelity  Building,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 19109,  in  Charge  of  the  Washington 
Office.  1776  K  Street,  N  W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

He  Is  married  and  has  four  children.  The 
Cohens  reside  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Cohen's  experience  includes: 

General  Practice — ^Member  of  law  firm  of 
Cohen  &  Cohen,  Detroit,  Michigan,  1952-1957. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  State 
of  Michigan  In  Charge  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, 1958-1961. 

A&^^istant  Counsel,  Senate  Antitrust  &  Mo- 
nopoly Subconamlttee.  1961-1963. 

Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director,  Senate 
Antitrust  &  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  1963- 
Oct.  1969. 

Mr.  Cohen  Is  a  graduate  of  Wayne  State 
UnlversKV,  Detroit.  Michigan  (1945-1949) 
where  he  received  his  A.B.  Degree  and 
majored  In  English.  He  attended  Wayne  State 
University  Law  School  from  1950  to  1953  and 
received  his  J.  D.  Degree. 

Mr.  Cohen  Is  a  member  of:  American  Bar 
Association,  Michigan  Bar,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar.  Advisory  Board  of  BNAs  Anti- 
trust &  Trade  Regulation  Report. 

Mr.  Cohen  Is  the  author  of  several  articles, 
including: 

A  chapter  entitled  •"Trial  Tactics  In  Crimi- 
nal Cases,"  which  was  included  in  Legal  and 
Criminal  Piychology  published  by  Hold,  Rlne- 
hart  &  Winston,  Inc.;  "The  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Hearings," — Feb.  1962  Food  Drug 
Cosmetic  Imw  Journal;  "The  Coostuner  and 
Class  Actions,"  published  in  May  1970  Issue 
of  Trial,  the  magazine  of  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association;  "The  Washington  Law- 
yer— A  Contrived  Legend,"  published  in  The 
George  Washington  Law  Review,  May  1970; 
■'The  Antitrust  Laws  Applied  to  Bank  Mer- 
gers, Reciprocity  and  Tie-in  Arrangements," 
published  in   The  Business  Lawyer,  No.    1, 


Vol.  26,  September,  1970.  He  is  co-author  of 
"America,  Inc.  Who  Owns  and  Operates  The 
United  States,"  May  16. 1971. 


WnjjAM  D.  Dkakz,  Ph.  D.  in  Industriai,  En- 
ciNiEJgrNG,  UNiviRsrrY  or  Michigan,  1964 
Professor  William  Drake  is  presently  Chair- 
man of  the  University-wide  Ph.  D.  Program 
in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  is  a  past  member  of 
the  Independent  Study  Board  appointed  by 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  assessing 
the  impact  of  governmental  policies  on  re- 
gional economic  development.  In  1966-66  Dr, 
Drake  served  as  Deputy  Executive  Secretary 
for  Technology  on  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Consumers  Union. 


Biography  of  John  J.  Plynn 

Address:  (Home)  954  Military  Drive,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  84108.  Telephone:  801  363- 
7742.  (Office)  College  of  Law,  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  Cliy.  Utah  84112. 

Born:  April  10,  1936,  Chelmsford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Marital  Status:  Married  (Sheila  A.  Flynn) : 
three  children  (John.  Slobhan,  Timothy) . 

Education:  Primary — Chelmsford,  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Schools  1942-50;  Chelmsford 
High  School  1950-1954.  College— Boston  Col- 
lege, Chestnut  Hill.  Massachusetts,  B.S.  1958 
(with  honors) .  Law  School — Georgetown  Law 
Center,  Washington,  D.C,  L.L.B.  1961.  Grad- 
uate School — University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  S.JX).  1967. 

Honors:  Three  year  scholarship,  George- 
town Law  Center;  W.  W.  Cooke  Fellow,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  1961-1963;  Order  of  Coif; 
Board  of  Editors,  Georgetown  Law  Jour:ial; 
Graduate  of  the  Year  1961. 

Publications  (Representative  List)  : 

Federalism  and  State  Antitrust  Eaforce- 
ment.  (Michigan  Legal  Publications  1964). 

49  Geo.  L.  J.  144  (Evidence). 

48  Geo.  L.  J.  594  (Interlocutory  Appeals). 

1966  Utah  L.  Rev.  351  (State  Government). 
1906  Utah  L.  Rev.  311   (Federalism). 

51  A.B_A.  J.  229   (Federalism). 

52  Cornel  L.  Q.  829  ( Antitrtist) . 

53  Iowa  L.  Rev.  983  (Antitrust)  reprinted. 
1   Antitrust  L.  cfc  Econ.  Reprints  Vol.  1. 

1967  Utah  L.  Rev.  152  (.Antitrust). 

22  Vanderbllt  L.  Rev.  103   (Antitrust). 

45  Texas  L.  Rev.  1301  (Antitrust). 

Bar  Membership:  Member.  Massachusetts 
Bar.  Boston  Bar,  American  Bar  Association, 
A.B.A.  Antitrust  Section;  Applicant,  Utah 
Bar. 

Legal  Experience :  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  1963-present.  Visiting  Professor 
of  Law,  University  of  Michigan  1966.  U.S. 
Labor  Department  Intern  1960.  Consultant 
in  several  major  antitrust  and  unfair  com- 
petition cases.  Witness  before  Senate  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  and  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee. 

Fields  of  Specialization:  Antitrust;  Unfair 
Competition;  Regulated  Industries;  Securi- 
ties Regulation;  Corporations;  Patents; 
Trademarks  and  Copyright. 

Community  Service;  Chairman.  Board  of 
Directors.  Community  Mental  Health  Center. 
Board  of  Directors,  Big  Brothers  of  Utah. 
Board  of  Directors,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  Utah  Affiliate. 


Dr.   Htnby   A.   Hill 

Dr.  Henry  A.  HUl,  president  of  Riverside 
Research  Laboratory.  Inc.,  of  Haverhill,  Mas- 
sachusetts. His  doctorate  In  organic  chemis- 
try was  granted  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  he  has  held  several 
poets  "With  major  chemical  companies.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  and  the  Advisory  Council  to 
the  Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee.  He  Is 


presenUy  a  member  of  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  HIU  and  their  son  Anthony 
reside  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Biographical  Statemint  or  Benny  L.  ICass 

Mr.  Kass  is  a  practicing  attorney  In  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C,  specializing  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer  affairs.  He  Is  a  consumer  consultant 
to  a  number  of  organizations,  including  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
and  the  National  Consumer  Law  Center 
Prior  to  entering  into  legal  practice,  he  was 
Assistant  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure— a  position  he  held  from  November 
1965-March  1969. 

Mr.  Kass  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree In  Journalism  from  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  in 
1957.  In  1960,  he  was  awarded  an  L  L.B.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  In  1967,  he  received  his  Master  of 
Laws  degree  from  the  George  Washington 
University  Law  School.  Mr.  Kass  received  an 
American  Political  Science  Association  Fel- 
lowship and  spent  1967  studying  the  office 
and  institution  of  Ombudsman.  He  was  a 
member  of  Mayor  Washington's  Committee 
on  Economic  Development  and  Chairman  of 
its  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommlt-tee. 

From  Augtist  of  1962  to  November,  1965. 
he  was  Counsel  to  the  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  (the  Moss  Subcommit- 
tee) of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Prior 
to  that,  he  served  a  year  with  the  Air  Force 
during  the  Berlin  crises. 

Mr.  Kass  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  September,  i960 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Salme  Lundstrom 
aiul  has  one  daughter.  Oale.  born  April  25. 
1966.  and  one  son,  Brian,  born  in  July  of 
1968.  They  reside  in  Chevy  Chase,  D.C. 

Mr.  Kass  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
(^nunlssioner  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws  by  Mayor  Waiter 
Washington  In  August  of  1969. 

Mr.  Kass  was  appointed  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  District  of  Culumbia  City  Council 
Study  Commission  on  Interest  Rates  and 
Consumer  Credit  in  1970 

Biocraphy  of  James  Scott  Ke.mper,  Jr. 

Title:  President  and  Director. 

Company.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty 
Company. 

Principal  business :  Insurance. 

Business  address:  Mutual  Insurance  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  Illinois  60640. 

Business  phone :  (312)  561-8000. 

Mr.  Kemper  is  President  and  Director  of: 
Kemperco,  Inc.;  American  Manufacturers 
Mutual  Insurance  Company;  American  Mo- 
torists Insurance  Company;  Kemperco  Re- 
insurance Company;  Kemperco,  S.A.:  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Economy  Fire  and  Casualty 
Company:  Senior  Vice  President  and  Di- 
rector. Federal  Mutual  Insurance  Comptuiy: 
Director,  Fidelity  Ufe  Association;  Federal 
Kemper  Life  Assurance  Company;  Empire 
State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  Iowa 
Kemper  Mutual  Insurance  Company;  Se- 
quoia Insurance  Company;  Stewart-Warner 
Corporation;  American  Mutual  Insurance 
Alliance:  Member  and  Trtistee,  Underwrit- 
ers" Laboratories.  Inc.:  Trustee,  The  Confer- 
ence Board.  Inc.;  The  Insurance  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.;  American  Institute  of  Prop- 
erty and  Liability  Underwriters. 

Mr.  Kemp>er  is  a  member  of;  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Alcoholism  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare: 
and.  National  Citizen's  Committee  for  Rev- 
enue Sharing.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  Inc.;  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America;  Chicago  Boys'  Clubs;  Mid-America 
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Chapter,  American  Red  Cross:  President  and 
Trustee,  The  James  S.  Kemper  Foundation: 
Trustee,  The  College  of  Instirance  (New 
York) ;  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital  (Chicago) : 
Member,  Executive  Committee,  Oovemor's 
Advisory  Council  (Illinois) :  Member,  8enl<M- 
Advisory  Bo«rd,  National  Strategy  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Kemper  was  formerly  with  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  Department  of  Justice  and  In 
private  practice  In  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Blrthdate:  April  8, 1914. 

Birthplace :  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Education:  Lawreni^vllle  School.  Law- 
rencevllle.  New  Jersey;  Tale  tJnlverslty,  A.B.; 
Harvard  University.  LL.B. 

Fraternal  affiliations:  Alpha  Sigma  Phi. 

Church  affiliation:  Episcoptal. 

Mr.  Kemper  was  a  Lieutenant  Commander, 
USNR,  during  World  War  n.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Joan  Boff  and  has  two  daughters. 
Linda  and  Judith,  and  three  sons,  James  S. 
Ill,  Stephen  and  Robert.  The  Kempers  reside 
at  530  Ash  Street,  Wlnnetka,  Illinois  6(X)93; 
telephone  AC  (312)  HI6-7658. 

Kemper's  club  affiliations  are:  Chicago 
Club;  Bohemian  Club,  San  Francisco;  Met- 
ropolitan Club.  Washington.  D.C;  Glen  View 
Club;  Saddle  and  Cycle  Club;  Economic  Club 
of  Chicago. 

BlOCP-APHY  OF  Olga  M.  Madar 

Olga  M.  Madar.  a  member  of  UAW  Local 
769.  was  elected  to  the  UAW  International 
Executive  Board  as  a  board  member-at-large 
at  the  1966  convention,  the  first  woman  to 
achieve  that  distinction.  Prior  to  that  time, 
she  had  been  director  of  the  union's  Recrea- 
tion Dept.  for  19  years. 

She  Is  currently  director  of  the  union's 
Dept.  of  Recreation  and  Leisure-Time  activi- 
ties, the  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Resources 
Development,  the  ser\'lclng  section  of  the 
Technical,  Office  and  Professional  Workers 
Dept  (TOP)  and  the  newly  established  Dept. 
of  Consumer  Affairs. 

fii  native  of  SykesvHle,  Pa.,  she  was  gradu- 
ated from  Detroit's  Northeastern  High 
School  In  1933  and  received  her  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  Elastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity 111  1938.  She  now  lives  on  Detroit's 
east    side. 

Her  working  career  Included  Jobs  on  the 
a-i.sembly  line  at  the  Chrysler  Kercheval 
PlR!!t  and  the  Bower  Roller  Bearing  Plant, 
both  In  Detroit  and  at  the  Ford  Willow  Run 
Bomber  Plant  at  Ypsllantl,  Michigan  during 
World    War    II. 

She  also  worked  as  a  recreational  thera- 
pist at  the  Ypsllantl,  Michigan  State  Hospi- 
tal taught  school  at  Flat  Rock,  Michigan 
and  then  worked  as  recreation  director  for 
the  now  defunct  UAW  Local  50. 

Prior  to  her  election  to  the  board,  she 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  International 
Union  for  21  years,  assigned  to  the  Recrea- 
tion Dept.  After  being  appointed  director 
of  that  department  by  UAW  President  Walter 
P  Reuter.  her  first  assignment  was  to  work 
with  the  xmion's  Fair  Practices  Dept.  to  elim- 
inate racial  discrimination  in  organized 
bowling — a  goal  which  was  finally  achieved 
l:i  1950.  She  also  esUbllshed  the  first  UAW 
retirees    centers. 

As  TOP  Dept.  servicing  director,  she  has 
participated  In  m».<or  contract  negotiations 
for  white  collar  workers. 

Currently  one  of  her  major  projects  Is  the 
campaign  against  water  and  air  pollution 
and  for  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

She  Is  an  officer  or  member  of  dozens  of 
civic,  recreational,  professional,  cultural  and 
social  work  groups,  including  the  American 
Youth  Hostels,  the  UAW  Retired  Workers  Ac- 
tivities Centers  Board,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Work,  the  National  Geronto- 
logical Society,  the  American  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Association,  the  Michigan  United 
Fund,    the    Michigan    Welfare    League    and 


United  Community  Services  of  MetropoUtan 
Detroit. 

For  eight  years,  she  was  a  Detroit  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commissioner  and  a  board 
member  of  the  Hviron-Clliiton  Metropolitan 
Authority.  As  city  recreation  commissioner, 
she  helped  to  establish  the  city's  multipur- 
pose centers  for  senior  citizens  and  the  In- 
ter-Departmental Council  on  Aging. 

Miss  Madar  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
estabUsbment  of  a  pUot  program  in  Detroit 
caUed  DART  (Deprived  Areas  Recreation 
Team)^.  geared  to  impirovliig  park  and  rec- 
reatloa  XaciUttes  for  Inmr  city  residents  and 
to  Insuring  mfcxlimiiw  dtiaen  participation 
in  recreation  planning  and  decision  making. 

Miss  Madar  has  received  numerous  civic 
awards.  Recent  honors  Include  a  citation 
from  the  American  Camping  Association 
'for  her  support  in  the  field  of  recreation 
and  conservation  and  leadership  in  creating 
Interraclal-lnterfalth  policy;"  a  citation 
from  the  Michigan  United  Conservation 
Clubs  as  "forest  and  park  conservationist  of 
the  year; "  the  fellowship  Award  of  the  Rec- 
reation Association  of  Michigan,  and  selec- 
tion as  one  of  Detroit's  "Top  Ten  Working 
Women." 

Biogbaphy  op  Mabgaret  8.  Motrrz 

Born  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Raised  in  So. 
Pasadena,  California.  Presently  living  in 
White  Plains,  New  York. 

Education:  Graduate  of  U.C.LA.  1036. 
Graduate  work  at  U.C.L.A..  University  of 
Washington  and  College  of  Chinese  Studies, 
Peking.  China. 

Family:  Late  husband  was  Executive.  In- 
ternational Committee,  YMCAs  of  the  US. 
and  Canada.  Died  1968.  Four  children. 

Professional  Experience:  Associate  Execu- 
tive. YWCA  of  UCLA.  1937-1940.  National 
Staff,  YWCA,  Topeka,  Kansas  1940-1941. 
Library  Aide.  Wutrldge  School.  Pasadena 
1962-1964.  Specialist.  World  Fellowship  Edu- 
cation, International  Division,  YWCA  of  the 
U.SA.,  1968-preaent. 

Volunteer  Experience:  YWCA  Boards,  New 
York  and  California.  President  YWCA  of 
Pasadena.  California  1964.  National  Board 
YWCA,  1952-1968. 

Served  on  following  committees: 

College  University;  Personnel;  Leadership 
Development;  National  Nominating;  Public 
Affairs;  Convention  Planning. 

Girl  Scouts :  Brownie  and  Girl  Scout  Lead- 
er. Council  Member. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  White  Plains: 
Vice-President,  Board  Member. 

Volunteer  Service  Bureau  of  Westchester 
County:  Chairman — ^Two  conferences  for 
training  of  Board  Members. 

President,  Episcopal  Church  Women.  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church,  White  Plains,  New 
York  1958. 

Foreign  Travel:  Asia,  Europe,  Middle  East 
and  Africa.   (Lived  in  China  one  year  1948.) 

Biography  or  James  M.  Nicholson 

Nominated  by  President  Johnson  as  an 
PTC  Commissioner  on  December  5.  1967.  Con- 
firmed by  Senate  Commerce  CcMnmlttee  on 
December  12.  1967  and  by  U.S.  Senate  on 
December  13.  1967.  Sworn  in  office  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1968  and  served  until  December  1969 
when  he  resigned  this  poet.  Mr.  Nicholson  is 
presently  with  the  law  firm  of  Wald,  Hark- 
rader,  Nicholson  &  Ross,  1320  Nineteenth 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Political  affiliation:  Democrat. 

Born:  July  II.  1928  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

Education:  Attended  public  schools  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma;  Washington, 
D.C;  Silver  Spring.  Maryland;  Falrhaven. 
Massachvoetts;  Hempstead  and  Sea  Cliff, 
New  York.  A.B.  degree,  Knox  College.  Gales- 
burg,  lUinols,  1962.  JJ}.  degree.  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  1954. 

Career:  Upon  graduation  from  law  school, 
Mr.  Nicholson  began  to  practice  law  In  In- 


dl&napolla,  Indiana.  He  was  a  partner  In  the 
law  firm  of  Cadick.  Burna,  Duck  &  Neigh- 
bours In  Indianapolis,  specializing  in  cor- 
porate law,  1954-1967.  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  Sixth  District 
of  Indiana  in  1966. 

Military  service :  Enlisted  and  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1946  to 
1948.  Commissioned  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
from  1950  to  1955. 

Affiliations:  Member,  Advisory  Board,  BNA, 
Antitrust  &  Trade  Regulation  Report;  Chair- 
man, Advisory  Board  of  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Deaf  (1065-1960);  Indlan^x>lis  Bar 
Association  (Past  Vice  President,  Member  of 
Board  of  Mainagers);  Indiana  State  Bar  As- 
sociation (Past  Member  of  House  of  Dele- 
gates; former  Editor.  Res  Gestae;  Co-author 
of  Institute  books  on  various  legal  topics); 
The  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla;  American  Bar  Association  (Member 
of  Sections  of  Antitrust,  Administrative  Law. 
and  Taxation);  Lawyers  Association  of  In- 
dianapolis (Past  Director  and  Treasurer); 
American  Judicature  Society;  Lawyers  Club 
of  Indianapolis;  Character  and  Fitness  Com- 
mittee for  the  Third  Supreme  Court  Judicial 
District  of  Indiana  (1965-1968);  BarrUters 
Society. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  Fraternity,  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  Law  Fraternity.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church.  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 

PUBLICATIONS 

"At  the  Crossroads."  34  IrULustrial  Banker, 
No.  9.  p.  7  (Sept..  1968);  63  Consumer  Fi- 
nance   News,    No.    4    (Oct.,    1968); 

"Antitrust:  Sound  and  Fury?".  37  ABA 
Antitrust  Law  Journal,  No.  4,  p.  807; 

"Discovery  is  Not  a  Game",  21  ABA  Admin. 
Law  Review,  No.  4,  p.  441  (June.  1969) ; 

"A  Revitalized  Commission",  Antitrust  Law 
Symposium,  1969  N.Y.  State  Bar  Association; 

"Some  Questions  and  Reservations  About 
Franchising",  (To  be  published.  Spring,  1970, 
Practicing  Law  Institute) ; 

'"Conglomerates  and  Antitrust:  No.  2",  New 
York  Law  Journal,  p.  1,  November  18,  1969. 
and  p.  1,  November  19.  1969;  Conglomerates 
and  Congenerics.  Practicing  Law  Institute. 
1970. 

Mr.  Nicholson  is  married  to  former  Joan 
Barnes  of  Muncie.  Indiana.  They  have  fotir 
sons:  James  E.  (Bowdoln  College).  Wil- 
liam C,  Thomas  B..  and  John  A. 

Biography  of  Philip  G.  Schrag 

Consumer  Advocate  of  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Schrag  is  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  Department  and  drafts  the  regulations  of 
the  Department.  He  investigates  consumer 
frauds  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  represents 
Commissioner  Beas  Myerson  In  court. 

Before  assuming  this  post,  Mr.  Schrag  was 
Assistant  Counsel  of  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.  in  New  York,  and 
of  Its  National  Office  for  the  Rights  of  the 
Indigent  (NORI).  He  directed  the  Fund's 
consumer  protection  test  litigation,  including 
the  case  of  Sniadach  v.  Family  Finance  Corp. 
(June  9.  1969).  in  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  abolished  pre-judgment  wage  garnish- 
ment. The  Fund's  consumer  protection  liti- 
gation docket  also  Included  a  case  testing  the 
availability  of  consumers'  class  actions  In 
New  York  (Hall  v.  Cobum  Corp.) ,  a  con- 
sumer's action  for  punitive  damages  against  a 
ghetto  department  store,  and  a  test  of  con- 
sumer standing  to  enforce  Section  43(a)  of 
the  Lanham  Trademark  Act  of  1946. 

Author  of  "Bleak  House  1968:  A  Report  on 
Consumer  Test  Litigation",  44  N.Y.U.  Law  Re- 
view 116;  and.  "The  Rights  of  Consumers"  In 
The  Right*  of  Americans,  edited  by  Norman 
Dorsen,  Pantheon  Press.  1971. 

Lecturer  in  Law,  Columbia  University  Law 
School,  teaching  a  course  in  consumer  pro- 
tection law. 
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EducsUon:  A.  B.  Harr&nl  College.  1964 
(magna  cum  laude):  LX,3.  Tale  Law  Scbool. 
1967. 

Bio^uu>HT  or  3^ys^  L.  Sbaxs 

Mrs.  June  L.  Sears,  Extension  Home  Econ- 
omist, Is  employed  with  the  Michigan  State 
University  Cooperative  jfxtension  Service  as 
Administrator  of  the  Expanded  Nutrition 
Program. 

In  May,  1968.  Mrs.  Sears,  Wayne  and  Oak- 
land Counties  Extension  Home  Economist, 
received  a  U8DA  citation  for  her  outstanding 
service  from  Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mrs.  Sears  was  cited  for  "unusual 
Insight  and  understanding  of  people  living 
under  adverse  conditions  and  for  providing 
enlightened  leadership  to  develop  their  de- 
sires to  learn  and  gain  self-respect  by  doing 
things  fc»'  themselves." 

Her  work  with  low-income  families  In  the 
two-county  area  has  gained  her  statewide 
and  national  recognition.  Her  o<Bce  is  in 
Wayne.  She  was  recently  named  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  In  1966  she  was  cited 
by  the  Negro  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Association  of  Detroit  for  outstand- 
ing service.  She  is  also  in  "Who's  Who  In 
Ajnerican  Women." 

Mrs.  Sears  earned  her  B.S.  and  M.S.  degree 
from  Wayne  State  University.  She  was  named 
family  living  agent  for  the  Michigan  State 
University  Cooperative  Extension  Service  In 
.,  1963  after  two  years  teaching  home  econom- 
ics at  Southwestern  High  School,  Detroit. 
She  is  married  and  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  children  attends  Eastern 
Michigan  University  and  one  recently  grad- 
uated. The  other  two  (twins)   are  at  home. 


BiooaAPHT  or  Oaky  Bttxns  Seijjxs 

Address:  14  Snow's  Court,  N.Y.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  337-7246. 

Marital  Status:  Married  9/11/68.  Dorothy 
Davidson. 

Education:  Cranbrook  School.  Bloomfleld 
Hills,  Michigan.  Graduated  1953:  Wesleyan 
University.  1965,  1956.  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut; University  of  Michigan,  1954.  1957,  A.B. 
1967;  University  of  Michigan,  Psychologj-, 
1957-1960;  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  LLB,  1963;  Graduate  Work.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Psychology  and  Graduate 
Work,  1957-1960  and  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School,  LLB,  1960-1963. 

Professional  Experience.  Covington  & 
Burling,  Washington,  D.C.  1963-1965.  Prep- 
aration of  briefs  (before  various  regulatory 
agencies),  legislative  hlstoriee.  and  asso- 
ciated tasks,  coverage  of  Congressional  hear- 
ings and  Supreme  Court  arguments  on  firm 
related  business. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Washington. 
DC.  1966-1969.  Served  as  legislative  attorney 
and  program  and  budget  examiner  for  fed- 
eral oil,  energy  and  scientific  research  pro- 
grams. Also  drafted  model  state  legislation 
and  argued  case  before  the  Council  of  State 
Governments.  Drafted  and  coordinated  leg- 
islation for  the  White  House  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress. 

Mr.  Sellers  Is  presently  serving  as  Counsel 
with  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  1035  15th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  20005.  He  also  works  part-time  on  ihe 
s-aff  of  Congressman  Phillip  Burton 
(California). 

BiooKAPHT  or  Davis  A.  Swakkin 
David  A.  Swankln,  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests,  assumed  duties  as  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  Consumers  Union  on 
Auguat  15.  1909.  Swankln.  a  lawyer  and  econ- 
omist, was  director  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Standards. 

In  his  new  position  with  the  nonprofit  con- 
sumer testing  and  advisory  organization.  Mr. 


Swankln  works  with  and  is  available  to  gov- 
ernmental bodies  and  agencies  that  deal  with 
the  consumer  and  writes  for  Consumer  Re- 
port* and  other  CU  publications. 

Mr.  Swankln  has  held  several  federal  con- 
sumer posts.  Before  serving  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  President's  Committee  In  1965 
and  1966,  he  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
President's  Consumer  Advisory  Committee 
and  executive  assistant  to  the  then  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Mrs.  Esther  Peterson.  In  1966,  be  co- 
authored  a  report  tliat  examined  consumer 
programs  of  European  governments  and  their 
relevance  to  Federal  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

In  aoinounclng  Swankln's  appointment  as 
Washington  representative,  the  executive 
director  of  Consumers  Union.  Walker  Sand- 
bach,  said : 

"Although  CU  has  not  had  a  Washington 
representative  for  some  years,  we  feel  that 
the  tempo  of  consumer  activities  at  the  fed- 
eral level  Is  such  that  It  Is  now  desirable  to 
reactivate  that  position.  With  a  man  of 
Mr.  Swankln's  experiences  and  abilities  serv- 
ing as  the  organisation's  eyes  and  ears  in  the 
Capitol,  Consumer  Reports  will  now  be  able 
to  react  more  quickly  to  the  need  for  certain 
In-depth  stories  about  governmental  issues 
affecting  the  consumer." 

Mr.  Swankln  was  appointed  In  1968  as  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
the  same  agency  where  he  began  his  gov- 
ernment career  as  a  management  Intern  In 
1957.  He  bad  served  as  a  staff  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  In  1962  tmd 
1963,  and  as  chief  of  the  Section  of  Col- 
lective Bargaining  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics   In   1961. 

Educated  in  public  schools  In  Boston,  he 
graduated  from  Brandels  University  In  1954 
with  a  B.A.  degree.  He  received  a  master's 
degree  in  economics  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  In  1957  and  a  law  degree  from 
George  Washington  University  In   1982. 

Mr.  Swankln  resides  in  Reston,  Virginia. 


BiocaAPHT  or  Aason  S.  Tohalkm 

Mr.  Yohalem  is  Senior  Vice  President  and 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  CPC  In- 
ternational. Inc.  He  came  to  the  company's 
top  management  with  a  background  in  man- 
agement and  consumer  products  marketing. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  he  received 
his  education  there,  attending  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  as  an  undergraduate 
smd  earning  his  law  degree  from  New  York 
University  In  1934.  He  was  admlUed  to  the 
New  York  State  Bar  and  joined  the  law  Brm 
retained  by  The  Best  Poods.  Inc  In  1943. 
he  Joined  the  official  family  of  Best  Poods, 
being  elected  Secretary  of  the  con^pany. 

Mr.  Yohalem  served  as  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  Best  Poods'  Canadian  affiliate,  re- 
turning to  New  York  as  vice  president  and 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  parent  com- 
pany. He  was  elected  a  member  of  Its  board 
of  directors  In  1953  and  named  executive  vice 
president  In  1958. 

When  Beet  Foods  merged  with  Corn  Prod- 
ucts. Mr.  Yohalem  was  elected  a  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  the  Best  Poods  Division, 
responsible  for  consumer  products  market- 
ing. In  I960,  he  was  made  a  senior  vice  pres- 
ident and  In  1963  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Oorn  Products  (Company,  which 
changed  its  oori>orate  name  to  CPC  Inter- 
national in  1969.  He  Is  currently  a  senior 
vice  president  and  executive  assistant  to  the 
president.  Among  his  assignments  as  senior 
vice  president  has  been  worldwide  respon- 
sibility for  the  company's  development  activ- 
ities, including  acquisitions  and  new  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Yohalem  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
Biarketlng  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  has  served  as  consul- 
tant to  various  government  departments:  has 
testified  before  a  number  of  Oongreaadonal 


oommitteee;  and  has  taken  an  active  role 
In  public  •OalrB  for  the  Orooery  Manufac- 
turers of  America  and  the  National  Asaoda- 
tlon  of  Manufacturers.  He  Is  a  member  oK 
the  board  of  dlreotore  of  the  United  States 
Chacober  at  Oonuxkeice  and  a  men>ber  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Chamber's  Consumer 
Issues  Committee.  He  is  also  a  tnistee  ot  the 
Amerloaa  n«edom  from  Hunger  Foundation 
and  a  member  of  the  Indviatry  Oo-Operatlve 
Committee  of  the  Food  and  Agrlctilture  Or- 
ganization (FAO)  of  the  United  Nations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  REBOLUnONS 

S.    142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOez.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  142.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  permit 
the  Interstate  transportation  and  ship- 
ment of  firearms  used  for  sporting  pur- 
poses and  in  target  competitions. 

S.    4S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  455,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  reduction  from  gross  In- 
come for  social  agency,  legal,  and  related 
expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer. 

S.    748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens>  ,  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  746.  a  bill  to 
provide  that  U.S.  Flag  Day  shall  be  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

S.    1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1113,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  structure  that  will  provide  inte- 
grated knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  ecological,  social,  and  technological 
problems  associated  with  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  and  other  related  prob- 
lems. 

9.    1174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1174,  the  Veterans  Drug  Abuse  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1971. 

S.    1183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiK)  were  tulded  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1188.  a  bill  to  amend  section  620  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  assistance  from  being  pro- 
vided to  foreign  countries  which  do  not 
act  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  from  un- 
lawfully entering  the  United  States. 

S.    1309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1209.  relating  to  the 
control  of  noxious  plants  on  Federal 
lands. 

S.    1318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1315.  a 
bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals  from  be- 
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ing  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cttrtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Buxnow) 
was  tulded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1316,  a 
bill  to  increase  from  50  percent  to  80  per- 
cent the  amounts  that  may  be  paid  as 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  coopera- 
tive meat  iixspection. 

S.    1376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  'Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1376,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  add  a 
new  title  XX  thereto  which  will  provide 
insurance  against  the  cost  of  cata- 
strophic illness. 

8.   1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1408,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  permit  certain  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions to  engage  in  commimications  with 
legislative  bodies. 

8.    1437 

At,  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doicinick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1437,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970  to  fur- 
ther clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  as  to 
priorities  for  airway  modernization  and 
airport  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    1461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1461,  the  truth 
m  advertising  bill. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1599,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
military  Reserve  force  after  transmission 
to  an  all-volunteer  system. 

S.    1630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouyb,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1630,  a 
bill  to  restore  the  wartime  recognition 
of  certain  Filipino  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  to  entitle  them  to  those 
benefits,  rights,  and  privileges  which 
result  from  such  recognition. 

S.    1815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1815,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire that  pubUcations  of  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  value  of  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  include  the 
charges,  costs,  and  expenses  incurred  in 
bringing  such  articles  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1830.  a  bill  to  require 
that  the  budget  contain  information  with 
respect  to  revenue  losses  incurred  and 
indirect  expenditures  made  through  the 
Federal  tax  system. 


S.   1844 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Golowater,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  frcHn  Arizoaia  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and 
the  Senator  fnun  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  oosponsars  of  S.  1844  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  further  secure  and  protect  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  free  speech  be- 
longing to  employers  and  employees. 

S.   1B4S 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) and  the  Junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1846,  to  establish  a  Coal 
Gasification  Development  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  Without  (rtjjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

a.    1848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern), the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
( Mr.  Case  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1848,  the  Truth  in  Savings 
Act. 

S.   1873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  for  Mr. 
Case,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1872,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

S.  1B43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1942,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in 
order  to  authorize  free  or  reduced- rate 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older. 

SENATE    JOtHT   arSOLUTION    3  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayers  in 
pubUc  buildings. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
29— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REGARDING 
POTENTIAL  NEW  SOURCE  OF 
FRESH  WATER 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.) 

DEVELOPING    NEW    WATER    rOR    THE    WEST    FKOM 

wrrenf  tre  kasth 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  submitting  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, together  with  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin > ,  which  is  designed 
to  open  up  an  exciting  and  major  new 
source  of  critically  needed  fresh-water 
suppUes  for  the  Western  United  States. 
Not  only  does  this  development  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  adding  as  much  as  14 


million  £u:re-feet  of  high-quality  water 
each  year  in  the  Ctdorado  River  Basin 
alone,  but  up  to  60,000  megawatts  of 
electrical  power  might  be  produced  si- 
multaneously from  the  same  resource. 
And  to  top  the  frosting  on  the  cake,  the 
development  of  this  prodigious  quantity 
of  water  and  energy  should  be  completely 
free  of  all  harmful  environmental  effects. 

Most  surprising  of  all,  the  realization 
of  the  full  potential  of  the  program  which 
we  are  laying  before  the  Congress  may 
turn  on  the  dredging  of  a  sea  water  canal 
from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  tip  of 
Arizona  and  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
national seaport  at  Yuma. 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  at 
hand  a  promise  of  achieving  the  pollu- 
tion-free development  of  water  and  elec- 
tricity throughout  a  large  region  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  resource  which 
offers  this  great  hope  Is  beUeved  to  exist 
in  every  Western  State.  It  is  literally 
lying  about,  undiscovered  and  untapped, 
representing  an  enormous  reservoir  of 
energy  capable  of  suppljdng  fresh  water 
to  the  most  arid  localities  for  year  after 
year  lasting  unto  centuries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  referring  to  geo- 
thermal  energy,  a  virtually  untouched 
resource  trapped  deep  undergroimd  in 
vast  portions  of  the  West.  Putting  it  sim- 
ply, geothermal  resources  take  the  form 
of  steam  and  water  held  by  a  hot  belt  of 
spong  r(xks  at  depths  down  to  20,000 
feet. 

While  the  energy  released  by  the  boil- 
ing water  underlying  the  American  West 
is  generally  pictured  as  hot  springs  and 
roaring  geysers,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
commercially  valuable  resources  in  stor- 
age imder  the  earth.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  is  a  Johnny -come-lately  in  un- 
derstanding or  caring  about  the  true 
potential  of  geothermal  resources,  al- 
though practical  demonstrations  of  this 
energy  are  not  totally  unknown  even 
here. 

For  example,  some  200  homes  and 
greenhouses  in  Boise,  Idaho,  have  been 
heated  by  undergroimd  steam  since  1890. 
Five  hundred  homes,  sevoi  schools,  smd 
several  factories  are  heated  by  geother- 
mal steam  today  in  Kltmiath  Falls,  Greg., 
which  has  used  natural  steam  in  this 
manner  for  four  decades.  Other  small 
communities  in  at  least  four  States, 
California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Oregon, 
use  imderground  steam  for  home  heating 
purposes. 

But  perhaps  the  most  prominent  inci- 
dent of  American  development  of  geo- 
thermal energy  is  the  actual  production 
of  82,000  kilowatts  of  clean  electrical 
power  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
at  the  Geysers  field  in  California.  With  its 
presmt  generating  capacity,  the  cost  of 
producing  energy  at  this  field  is  reported 
to  be  about  4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  as 
compared  with  7  mUls  at  conventional 
utilities  in  California.  Imagine  what  the 
cost-effectiveness  picture  will  look  like 
once  production  reaches  Its  proven  ca- 
pacity of  1,300  megawatts,  a  figure  which 
exceeds  the  total  capacity  of  geothermal 
power  now  in  production  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

But  the  practical  application  of  geo- 
thermal energy  in  the  United  States  is 
peanuts  when  it  is  compared  with  what  !■ 
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occurring  right  here  and  now  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  For  example,  scientific 
mapping,  investigations,  and  projects  in- 
volving geothermal  energy  are  being  pur- 
sued on  a  grand  scale  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  fact,  a  Russian  scientific  representa- 
tive recently  claimed  the  geothermal 
energy  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
greater  than  all  its  other  energy  sources 
of  coal,  oil,  and  gas  put  together. 

For  its  part,  Japan  is  developing  two 
geothermal  fields  having  a  known  capac- 
ity of  electrical  power  up  to  20  mega- 
watts. Nearby  New  Zealand  has  been  ex- 
ploiting geothermal  resources  since  1925 
and  presently  has  one  power  station  in 
operation  which  produces  192  megawatts 
of  electricity,  with  a  new  one  programed 
for  1976  which  will  generate  120  mega- 
watts. 

In  Europe,  Italy  has  generated  elec- 
tricity from  underground  steam  since 
1904  and  now  possesses  the  greatest  geo- 
thermal powCT  capacity  actually  in- 
stalled anywhere  In  the  world.  Italian 
geothermal  powerplants  totaled  over  384 
megawatts  of  capacity  2  years  ago. 

Closer  to  home,  our  sister  nation  to 
the  south  is  undertaking  a  vigorous,  long- 
range  geothermal  energy  program  which 
started  at  least  20  years  ago.  As  a  result, 
the  Mexicans  have  developed  operational 
drilling  techniques  and  well  hardware 
that  our  engineers  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late. Thanks  almost  exclusively  to  their 
own  foresight  and  ingenuity,  the  Mexi- 
cans have  achieved  a  breakthroiigh  in 
geothermal  development  virtually  under 
our  noses  about  20  miles  south  of  the 
U.S.  border.  Over  100  geothermal  reserves 
of  possible  commercial  interest  have  been 
identified  in  Mexico  and  a  plant  generat- 
ing 75  megawatts  Is  scheduled  to  open 
in  the  Mexicali  Valley  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  commercial  use  of 
geothermal  energy  has  become  so  wide- 
spread and  familiar  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  two  United  Nations  confer- 
ences have  been  held  on  the  subject.  The 
first  occurred  at  Rome  in  1961  and  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of  two  volumes 
concerning  research  on  geothermal 
power.  The  second  was  held  in  Pisa. 
Itely.  just  last  fall  and  might  have  been 
located  in  the  United  States  had  anyone 
at  the  State  Department  shown  a  seri- 
ous interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  production  of  geo- 
thermal electrical  energy  is  a  story  of  its 
own.  Today  I  am  primarily  interested  In 
revealing  the  high  potential  which  geo- 
thermal energy  holds  for  the  production 
of  great  quantities  of  fresh  water.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  one  dimension  of  the 
international  geothermal  developments 
that  has  not  been  explored  extensively; 
but  it  is  also  one  in  which  the  United 
States  might  fast  gain  a  role  of  world 
leadership. 

An  excellent  start  has  been  made  here 
In  recent  years  thanks  to  the  industrious- 
ness  of  the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  has  already  sponsored  and  con- 
ducted 3  years  of  preliminary  Inves- 
tigations of  geothermal  resources  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  region.  Also.  I  wish 
to  applaud  the  outstanding  research  work 
carried  on  by  the  Institute  of  Geophys- 
ics and  Planetary  Physics  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  California  at  Riverside,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rex.  The  insti- 
tute has  performed  extremely  useful  geo- 
thermal investigations  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  under  contracts  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  offer 
a  promising  outlook  for  developing  a 
major  new  water  supply  from  under- 
groimd  geothermal  reserves  in  the  area. 
And  I  most  certainly  want  to  compli- 
ment my  good  friend  from  Nevada,  Mr. 
Bible,  who  gave  a  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  entire  field  of  geothermal  develop- 
ment by  steadfastly  pushing  legislation 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  lease  public  lands,  other  than  any 
parks  or  outdoor  recreation  areas  and 
refuges,  for  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  geothermal  resources.  This  pio- 
neering legislation  was  signed  Into  law 
recently  after  a  series  of  similar  efforts 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  beginninK 
in  1962. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  build  upon  this 
strong  foundation  that  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting a  concurrent  resolution  for  my- 
self and  Senator  Fannin.  Our  resolution 
would  put  Congress  squarely  on  record 
in  support  of  an  expanded  and  acceler- 
ated program  of  geothermal  research 
designed  to  develop  actual  producing 
deep  steam  wells  and  operational  proto- 
type desalting  plants.  Further,  it  would 
announce  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
field  investigations  of  geothermal  re- 
sources should  be  undertaken  in  Arizona 
Nevada,  and  any  other  State  in  whicli 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  it  is 
desirable  to  locate  and  map  out  the  ex- 
tent and  quality  of  such  resources. 

The  resolution  ties  in  with  the  request 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
a  modest  amount  of  increased  funds 
which  will  enable  it  to  embark  on  an 
orderly  program  of  geothermal  research 
For  the  1972  fiscal  year,  the  Bureau  is 
seeking  $2,950,000  for  geothermal  water 
investigations.  But  if  the  Bureau  is  to 
get  it,  Congress  must  act  because  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
allowed  the  Bureau  only  $300,000  in  its 
1972  budget  for  geothermal  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  by 
the  Congress  in  1968  when  the  Bureau 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
developing  a  general  plan  to  meet  the 
future  water  needs  of  the  Western  United 
States.  And,  as  every  Senator  knows 
Congress  told  the  Bureau  that  in  carrj-- 
ing  out  this  function,  it  must  restrict  its 
search  for  water  over  the  next  10  years 
to  the  area  within  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Itself. 

With  this  imposing  task  having  been 
set  by  Congress.  I  believe  it  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
full  funding  needed  in  order  to  comply 
with  its  directive.  Accordingly,  my  reso- 
lution will  declare  the  willingness  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  added 
moneys  required  for  expanding  geother- 
mal studies.  In  effect,  the  resolution  will 
commit  Congress  to  continuing  such  a 
program  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  our 
resolution  includes  a  specific  guideline 


providing  that  any  new  geothermal  stud- 
ies should  Include  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  all  the  environmental  effects  accom- 
panying the  development  of  geothermal 
energy.  Actually,  it  is  believed  a  properly 
managed  geothermal  program  will  en- 
hance the  environment,  rather  than  de- 
grade It,  but  our  legislation  is  designed  to 
require  that  this  promise  shall  be  demon- 
strated In  practice,  not  just  In  theory. 

Another  feature  of  our  resolution  is  the 
provision  calling  for  a  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  substantially  in- 
creasing the  potential  contribution  from 
any  geothermal  reserves  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  by  means  of  injection  of  sea 
water  brought  into  the  area  through  a 
canal  to  be  dredged  from  the  Gulf  of 
California  to  Yuma  in  Arizona.  This  Idea 
might  soimd  fantastic  at  first  hearing, 
but  it  has  been  seriously  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Robert  Rex  in  his  official  reports  on 
geothermal  resources  in  the  Imperial 
Valley. 

In  October  of  1968.  Dr.  Rex  disclosed 
his  finding  that  the  geothermal  reserves 
underiy-ing  the  Imperial  Valley  contain 
at  least  3  billion  acre-feet  of  geothermal 
water  "or  more  than  200  times  the  an- 
nual flow  of  the  Colorado  River."  As 
staggering  as  this  conclusion  is.  Dr.  Rex 
added  that  the  injection  of  cold  sea 
water  as  part  of  a  pressure  maintenance 
program  could  "nearly  double  the  previ- 
ous ultimate  reserve  estimate." 

It  is  In  order  to  obtain  this  cold  sea 
water  that  Dr.  Rex  conceived  the  con- 
cept of  developing  a  port  at  Yuma  In 
Dr.  Rex's  words: 

One  pcwBlble  area  for  Introduction  of  sea 
water  Is  In  the  old  Coloradd  channel  at  Yuma 
Mesa.  Here  dredging  of  the  old  channel  and 
construction  of  a  port  for  Mexico.  California, 
and  Arizona  would  Introduce  sea  water  into 
the  upper  delta. 

In  his  latest  report  of  June  1.  1970,  Dr. 
Rex  concludes  the  size  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  reserves  are  so  large  they 
could  produce  "at  least  5  to  7  miUion 
acre-feet  per  year  of  distilled  water  and 
20.000  to  30,000  megawatts  of  electric 
power."  What  i.s  more,  his  report  reveals 
this  calculation  Ignores  the  enormous 
secondary  reserve  of  geothermal  energy 
which  could  be  recovered  by  injecting 
sea  water  underground  Into  the  geo- 
thermal wells.  This  supplemental  source. 
Dr.  Rex  claims,  would  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  original  geothermal  fluids  al- 
ready stored  underground. 

Accordingly,  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  Dr.  Rex's  second  report  shows  he 
has  stuck  by  his  belief  that  the  geother- 
mal water  potential  of  the  region  might 
be  doubled  by  bringing  sea  water  into  the 
reserves.  It  is  also  clear  Dr.  Rex  stands 
by  his  view  that  developing  a  ship  canal 
into  Yuma  might  be  a  feasible  way  of 
doing  this.  In  his  1970  report.  Dr.  Rex 
states : 

The  lower  Colorado  River  below  Tuma  Is  an 
International  navigable  waterway  by  Mex- 
ican-US. treaty,  and  Yuma  used  to  be  a  sea- 
port before  the  damming  of  the  Colorado 
River.  Dredging  of  a  ship  canal  to  bring  In 
sea  water  to  Yuma  Mesa  would  not  only  pro- 
vide a  means  of  Introducing  sea  water  for 
geothermal  pressure  maintenance  for  Mexico 
and  the  U.S.,  but  it  would  also  open  markets 
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for  the  abundant  by-product  potassium 
chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  calcium  chlo- 
ride contained  by  the  geothermal  brine. 

It  is  true  Yuma  was  once  Arizona's 
principal  seaport.  For  more  than  50  years 
the  Colorado  River  and  Yuma  are  re- 
ported to  have  furnished  the  avenue  of 
commerce  not  only  of  Arizona  and 
southeastern  California,  but  also  of  Utah. 
In  fact,  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  Ari- 
zona until  the  coming  of  the  railroads 
was  brought  into  the  territory  by  water. 
The  first  commercial  river  traffic  into 
Yuma  was  opened  in  the  1850's  and  ap- 
pears to  have  lasted  until  1917,  with  its 
heyday  occurring  in  the  1870'5. 

In  view  of  this  historical  precedent,  I 
believe  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  serious 
study  of  reopening  a  port  at  Yuma  and 
have  so  provided  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution I  am  submitting. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  any 
continued  work  on  geothermal  resom^ces 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  consideration 
of  specific  agreements  which  could  be 
reached  among  the  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  region  governing  the 
appropriate  proportions  of  water  pro- 
duced from  geothermal  reserves  which 
should  be  used  to  satisfy  various  na- 
tionally set  obligations  on  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  system.  These  in- 
clude the  Mexican  Water  Treaty,  the 
central  Arizona  project,  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Arizona  against  California,  and 
other  presently  perfected  rights. 

Since  we  are  talking  about  a  major 
resource  which  might  add  up  to  14  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  new  water  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  each  year  and  which 
can  only  be  developed  through  Federal 
assisf.nce.  I  believe  equity  demands  that 
a  fair  portion  of  this  additional  water 
should  be  used  or  counted  in  some  man- 
ner for  meeting  these  prior  existing  na- 
tional obligations.  For  this  reason,  our 
resolution  provides  that  Congress  ex- 
pects the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  de- 
velop specific  recommendations  as  to 
how  this  kind  of  cooperative  agreement 
can  be  achieved  in  the  course  of  making 
progress  toward  the  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  geothermal  water.  We  want  to 
see  agreements  reached  on  how  to  share 
this  enormous  additional  supply  of  water 
long  before  it  Is  fiov^ing,  not  afterward. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
when  the  United  States  should  begin 
exploring  and  utilizing  its  geothermal 
potential  in  a  big  way.  Farmers  in  Kenya 
have  l)een  condensing  the  steam  issuing 
from  natural  earth  holes  with  home- 
made condensers  for  a  long  time  in  order 
to  produce  drinking  water  for  their  cat- 
tle. Surely  the  Nation  with  the  greatest 
technology  on  earth  can  match  this  and 
go  beyond  it  by  developing  plants  so- 
phisticated enough  to  produce  water 
suitable  for  irirgation,  industrial,  and 
municipal  consumption.  By  proclaim- 
ing a  national  policy  to  do  exactly  that, 
as  our  resolution  would  do.  Congress  may 
point  the  way  to  a  major  role  in  Ameri- 
cas  future  for  geothermal  water  and 
pollution-free  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  I 
have  submitted  shall  be  printed  in  the 


Record,  as  well  as  a  petition  endoi'sing 
the  same  purposes  adopted  by  the  Ari- 
zona Water  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  petition  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rbs.  29 
Concurrent  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation should  accelerate  its  Investigations 
of  geothermal  resources  as  a  potential  ma- 
jor new  source  of  fresh  water  supplies  for 
the  Western  UiUted  States 
Whereas  geothermal  resources,  consisting 
of   hot   water   In  storage   underground,  are 
believed  to  occur  in  every  Western  State  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  actual  commercial  utilization 
of  geothermal  energy  has  been  achieved  at  a 
low  cost  by  several  nations  of  the  world  and 
preliminary  studies  In  the  United  States  in- 
dicate geothermal  energy  represents  an  eco- 
nomical source  for  producing  both  usable 
water  and  pollution-free  electricity  for  the 
Western  United  States;  and 

Whereas  existing  geothermal  resources  un- 
derlying the  liower  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  are  believed  to  hold  a  high  f>otentlal 
for  the  development  of  several  million  acre- 
feet  of  fresh  water  each  year  which  could 
be  used  to  improve  the  water  quality  of  the 
basin  area,  enable  the  United  States  to  meet 
its  obligations  under  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  and  otherwise  augment  the  water 
supply  of  the  Colorado  River  system;  and 
Whereas  during  the  past  three  years,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
undertaken  significant  investigations  of  geo- 
thermal resources  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
OallforiUa,  near  the  Arizona  border;  and 

Wheresks  such  investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted primarily  by  contract  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Geophysics  and  Planetary  Physics, 
University  of  California  at  Riverside,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rex;  and 

Whereas  reports  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  conclude  that  the  potential 
contribution  of  the  Imperial  Valley  geo- 
thermal reserves  to  the  water  supply  of  the 
lower  Colorado  River  Basin  would  be  doubled 
by  the  injection  of  sea  water  into  such  re- 
serves, possibly  by  means  of  dredging  the 
former  Colorado  River  channel  and  con- 
structing a  seaport  at  Yuma.  Arizona;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
seeking  to  continue  its  geothermal  investiga- 
tions at  an  accelerated  rate,  including  the 
drilling  of  a  deep  test  well  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  prototype  desalting  plant:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  In  recognition 
of  the  immense  potential  which  geothermal 
resources  may  have  as  a  major  new  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  Western  United  States, 
including  States  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  should  be  provided  with 
Increased  appropriations  sufficient  to  sup- 
port Its  efforts  to  carry  out  a  program  of  ex- 
panded and  accelerated  geothermal  investi- 
gations in  connection  vrtth  the  overaJl  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  general  plan  to  meet 
the  future  water  needs  of  such  States. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  any  such  geothermal  Investigations 
hereafter  conducted  or  contracted  for  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation — 

( 1 )  should  be  accompanied  by  the  drilling 
of  deep  steam  and  water  producing  test  wells 
and  the  construction  of  prototype  desalting 
plants  with  a  view  to  determining  the  ac- 
tual technological  feaslbUlty  and  operational 
cost  of  developing  additional  fresh  water  sup- 
plies from  geothermal  resources; 

(2)  should  include  a  thorough  study  of  all 
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the  environmental  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  using  geothermal  energy; 

(3)  should  be  expanded  to  include  field 
studies  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  any  other 
State  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
finds  It  is  desirable  to  define  the  extent 
and  quality  of  geothermal  resources; 

(4)  should  Include  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  substantially  increasing  the  poten- 
tial contribution  from  any  existing  geo- 
thermal reserves  In  the  lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  by  means  of  injection  of  sea  w«t«r 
brought  into  such  area  through  a  canal  to  b« 
dredged  from  the  Gulf  of  CaUfomla  to 
Yuma,  Arizona;  and 

(5)  should  include  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  best  means  for  achieving  the 
making  of  arrangements  or  agreements 
among  States  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
concerning  the  appropriate  proportions  of 
water  produced  from  geothermal  resources 
underlying  such  Basin  which  should  be  used 
to  satisfy  the  respective  requirements  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty,  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  Arizona 
against  California  (378  U.S.  340),  the  Central 
.Arizona  Project,  and  any  other  pertinent  uses 
described  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act. 

resoltjtion  of  the  arizona  water 
Commission,  Mat  7,  1971 

Whereas,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act,  P.L.  90-537,  the  Act  authorizing  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  recognized  that  the 
future  needs  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
could  not  be  met  without  augmentation  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  The  Interior  to  develop  a  plan  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  that 
Includes  augmentation  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  meet  needs  that  cannot  be  met  from 
internal  sources  and  to  satisfy  Mexican 
Treaty  requirements;  and 

Whereas,  that  same  Act  placed  a  mora- 
torium of  ten  years  on  reconnaissance  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Importation  of  water 
into  the  Colorado  River  Basin  from  any 
other  natural  river  basin  lying  outside  the 
states  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  and  those  portions  of  Nevada, 
Utah  and  Wyoming  that  are  in  the  natural 
drainage  basin  of  the  Colc«-ado  River;   and 

Whereas,  limited  research  has  indicated 
a  high  potential  for  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  electricity  and  desalted  water 
from  the  high  temperature  brines  underly- 
ing the  Imperial  VaUey;  and 

Whereas,  the  fresh  waters  developed  from 
geo-thermal  resources  if  found  feasible,  can 
and  should  be  used  to  augment  the  flow  of 
the  Colorado  River  to  meet  future  require- 
ments and  to  reduce  the  salinity  of  the 
water  dU'erted  from  the  Colorado  River  for 
use  in  the  United  States  and   Mexico;   and 

Whereas,  additional  studies  must  be  un- 
dertaken and  pilot  plant  demonstration 
projects  constructed  and  operated  before 
the  feasibility  and  comparative  merit  of  de- 
veloping these  resources  can  be  evaluated; 
and 

Whereas,  the  study  that  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  make  pursuant  to  P.L.  90-537  of 
necessary  augmentation  projects  must  be 
completed  by  June  30,  1977, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Ari- 
SKina  Water  Commission  hereby  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
funds  required  to  finance  an  expanded  and 
expedited  study  of  the  feaslbUlty  of  develop- 
ing the  geo-thermal  resources  of  the  Imperial 
VaUey  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  wat«r 
supply  and  reducing  the  salinity  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  of  developing  a  large  new 
source  of  low  environmental  impact  elec- 
trical power  for  the  Pacific  Southwest,  with 
said  studies  Including  pUot  plant  demon- 
stration projects  constructed  In  time  to  pro- 
vide operation  experience  for  use  In  devel- 
oping the  Western  United  States  Water  Plan. 
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THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENOMZMT   NO.    1«7 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  tH.R.  6531)  an  act  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  puiposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ^Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA^ ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Pack  WOOD),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Chiles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  115,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  H_R.  6531,  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act. 

.\MENOMENT   NO.    121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxbore) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovKRN )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  121  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  1531,  a  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  puiposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HIGH     SPEED     MAIL     DELIVERY 
PUT  IN  PROPER  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  a  30-year 
veteran  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  sent 
me  a  letter  that  does  a  very  good  job 
of  putting  the  recent  announcement  of 
high-speed  mail  delivery  into  its  proper 
perspective.  I  ask  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator  Oau:  McGee. 
i:.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  McGee:  I  read  with  much 
Interest  your  views  regarding  overnight  de- 
livery or  Zip-Coded  air  mall  letters  between 
cities  not  more  than  600  m.lles  apart.  I  have 
five  picture  post  cards  mailed  to  Johnstown 
In  1907  bearing  li  stamps.  In  those  days, 
they  were  so  proud  of  the  service  they  gave 
the  public  that  the  cards  were  postmarked 
at  both  the  office  of  origin  and  the  ofBce  of 
address  showing  the  hour  of  dispatch  and 
receipt.  These  were  tnalled  from  as  near  as 
PhUadelphia,  280  miles,  and  as  far  as  Har- 
vey. Illinois,  520  miles;  and  every  single  one 
reached  Its  destination  In  10-14  hours?  All 
of  this  happened  when  the  airplane  was  only 
four  years  old  and  many,  many  years  before 
the  advent  of  Zip  Code  and  Mr.  Blount. 
Sincerely, 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    ENERGY 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  finished  reading  President  Nixon's 
energy  message  to  Congress.  It  is  good 


that  the  President  thinks  the  Issue  im- 
portant enough  to  send  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  although  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  he  spent  so  much  time 
calking  about  the  future  and  so  little 
time  talking  about  the  present. 

He  spoke  of  speeding  tens  of  millicms 
of  dollars  to  prepare  for  the  future,  but 
gave  no  hint  that  he  was  going  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  he  has  to  alleviate  the 
threatened  energy  crisis  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

The  President  has  within  his  powers, 
right  now,  the  ability  to  lower  the  cost 
of  energy  drastically.  He  can  do  it  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
follow  the  recommendation  of  liis  own 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol— eliminate  the  oil  import  quota  pro- 
gram. 

If  national  security  is  a  considera- 
tion— and  I  think  it  is — there  are  other, 
far  more  effective  ways  of  protecting  the 
national  security  at  a  much  lower  cost 
to  the  American  economy.  The  tariff  sug- 
gested by  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
OU  Import  Control  or  the  national  pe- 
troleum reserves  suggested  by  Professors 
Mead  and  Sorenson  are  just  two  alterna- 
tives. 

The  oil  import  quota  program  casts 
the  American  consumers  at  least  $5  bil- 
lion a  year.  It  is  an  artificial  restiaint 
on  our  free  market  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  behest  of  the  generous 
oil  barons.  Yet,  President  Nixon  men- 
tioned it  only  in  a  very  peripheral  way — 
he  promised  to  work  toward  ending  Ca- 
nadian oil  import  quotas,  a  restriction 
he.  himself,  imposed. 

Natural  gas  is  supposedly  in  short  sup- 
ply. There  have  been  all  sorts  of  rumoi-s 
that  the  oil  and  gas  companies  have  been 
holding  back  natural  gas  from  the  mar- 
ket in  the  expectation  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  raise  the  price 
for  gas.  The  FPC  is,  in  fact,  sharply 
raising  the  price  of  natural  gas  in  the 
face  of  the  apparent  shortage.  But,  the 
appalling  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  tliere  is  any  shortage  at  all.  The 
only  facts  that  the  FPC  has  to  act  upon 
are  those  unaudited  "facts"  supplied  to 
it  by  the  natural  gas  industry  itself. 

It  is  amazing.  Here  we  have  a  program 
involving  billions  of  dollars  and  the  Fed- 
eral policymakers  have  only  the  facts 
that  the  gas  industry  wants  them  to 
have.  What  kind  of  basis  Is  that  for  ra- 
tional decisidhmaking?  Can  you  imag- 
ine the  defenders  of  that  program  ap- 
plying the  same  rationale  to  small  busi- 
ness loans?  But,  of  course,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent situation — small  business  loan  ap- 
plicants do  not  have  the  political  clout 
of  the  major  oil  companies;  they  can- 
not buy  the  best  available. 

President  Nixon  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  allow  increased  offshore 
leasing  for  oil  and  gas  exploration.  But 
he  made  no  mention  of  changing  the 
leasing  pattern  that  shuts  out  competi- 
tion. Under  the  present  system  which 
requires  a  high  Initial  bonus  payment  for 
the  right  to  drill  on  Federal  land,  only 
the  major  oil  companies  have  the  capital 
to  bid  and  they  are  so  tied  together  with 
joint  ventures  that  there  Is  no  long-range 
competition. 

The  Independent  oilmen  who  might 
bring  some  competition  to  the  field  are 


shut  out  by  Government  policy  effectively 
sought  by  the  major  oil  companies.  If 
President  Nixon  wants  to  Increase  com- 
petition and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  received  by  the  taxpayers  for 
these  offshore  lands,  he  should  switch  to 
royalty  bidding.  Royalty  bidding  would 
allow  the  independents  to  compete  with 
the  majors  on  a  more  equal  basis.  The 
bidders  would  not  offer  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment large  amounts  of  cash  in  ad- 
vance, something  the  independents  can- 
not do,  but  would  bid  on  the  {unount  of 
royalties  they  would  pay  the  Government 
if  they  found  oil. 

Although  the  details  of  President 
Nixons  oil  shale  leasing  proposal  are  not 
spelled  out,  if  past  history  is  any  indica- 
tion, it  is  likely  to  be  a  billion-dollar  sell- 
out of  the  taxpayers'  property  to  the  oil 
industry. 

All  in  all.  President  Nixon's  energy 
program  Is  a  call  for  business  as  usual— 
whatf^ver  is  good  for  the  oil  industry  is 
good  for  the  Nation. 

That  is  not  true.  What  is  good  for  the 
oil  industry  is  not  necessarily  good  for 
this  Nation. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  to  make  some 
hard  decisions  to  reorder  our  priorities, 
we  cannot  continue  to  hand  out  billion- 
dollar  favors  to  the  oil  industry  without 
getting  anything  in  return.  According  to 
the  President's  own  inflation  alert  pro- 
gram, oil  prices  are  escalating  at  an  in- 
creasingly inflationary  rate.  Yet,  the 
President  does  nothing. 

The  President  has  the  power  right 
now,  by  himself,  to  strike  at  inflation,  to 
lower  energy  costs  by  over  $5  billion  a 
year,  to  return  to  some  semblance  of  the 
capitalistic  system,  and  to  allow  free 
enterprise  to  structure  the  energy  indus- 
try so  that  it  can  meet  our  future  energy 
needs,  but  what  do  we  get?  Business  as 
usual. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  solve  our 
energy  problem  until  we  return  to  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise,  until  we  get 
the  Government  out  of  the  energy  busi- 
ness and  let  the  discipline  of  the  free 
market  create  an  eflBcient  energy  indus- 
trj'.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  a  hand 
in  solving  our  energy  problems. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  will  be 
holding  hearings  in  September  to  deter- 
mine the  Inflationary  impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's oil  policies.  In  order  to  get 
the  best  possible  information  available, 
the  information  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent based  his  decision,  I  have  requested 
copies  of  the  reports  prepared  by  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Domestic  Council  suggesting  the  most 
economic  way  to  meet  our  energy  needs. 
These  should  provide  Congress  with  some 
of  the  raw  data  we  need  to  adequately 
respond  to  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 

Hopefully,  cnce  we  have  the  facts,  we 
can  make  some  rational  decisions  about 
our  Nation's  energy  supply;  decisions 
which  I  believe  will  lead  us  back  to  a 
much  more  competitive,  free  market  en- 
vironment for  our  energy  industry. 
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THE  FDA  MACARONI  STANDARD 
OF  IDENTITY 

Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    President,    on 
March  3,  1971.  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 


ministration published  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  proposed  standard  of  Identity 
for  'enriched  macaroni  products  with 
improved  protein  quality."  Two  tem- 
porary permits  have  been  Issued  for 
products,  designated  as  macaroni  by  the 
manufacturers,  which  have  com  and 
soybean  flour  as  thrtr  prlndpcd  Ingredi- 
ents. 

For  centuries  "macarcHii  foods,"  spa- 
ghetti, macaroni,  and  noofflea,  have  been 
made  primarily  from  wheat.  liie  existing 
FDA  standard  of  identic  describes  them 
as: 

The  class  of  food  each  of  which  Is  prepared 
by  drying  formed  units  of  dough  made  from 
semolina,  durum  flour,  farina,  flour  or  any 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these,  with 
water  and  with  or  without  one  or  more  of 
the  optional  Ingredients  speclflced  In  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  to  (6)  Inclusive  of  this  para- 
fraph. 

None  of  the  specifications  permits  the 
use  of  cereal  grains  other  than  wheat  in 
the  production  of  macaroni. 

North  Dakota  produces  85  percent  of 
the  durum  wheat  grown  In  this  country. 
Durum  is  a  high  protein  hard  wheat 
with  special  qualities  which  contribute  to 
the  desired  "al  dente"  cliaracteristic  of 
macaroni  and  spaghetti.  So  North  Da- 
kota durum  producers  are  naturally  in- 
terested in  any  proposal  that  could 
threaten  their  traditional  markets.  Oi>- 
position  to  the  change  has  been  expressed 
by  a  number  of  organizations  represent- 
ing wheat  producers,  by  milling  com- 
panies that  supply  the  macaroni  indus- 
try with  durum  flour,  semolina  and 
granulars,  and  by  the  manufacturers  of 
foods. 

But  opposition  to  the  PDA  proposal 
comes  not  only  from  those  groups  who 
have  a  direct  economic  Interest  in  this 
action. 

Restaurants  that  serve  popular  spa- 
ghetti and  macaroni  specialties  are  also 
concerned,  as  evidenced  by  a  newspaper 
story  headlined  "One  Order  of  Pasta 
Fiasco"  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  on  Wednesday,  June  2, 
1971. 

The  voice  of  the  American  consumer 
has  also  been  raised  on  the  question. 
The  Consimier  Federatkn  of  America 
and  the  National  Consumers  League  have 
sent  letters  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration objecting  to  the  proitosed 
change  of  the  identity  standard  for 
macaroni.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
organizations  are  not  objecting  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  new  prod- 
ucts, but  to  their  distribution  to  the  gen- 
eral pxiblic  tmder  the  name  of  macaroni. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  Daily  News  article  and  the  con- 
sumer organization  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  Osder  or  Pasta  Piasco 

Sergio  Tonl,  Italian  food  aflclonado.  says 
he  wasn't  being  corny  when  he  wrote  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration:  "Don't  mess 
with  the  macaroni!" 

Mr.  Tonl,  head  waiter  for  the  Cantlna 
d  Italia  Ristorante.  one  of  the  t<H)  Italian 
eateries  here,  is  genuinely  concerned  the 
FV>.\  might  let  manufacturers  start  making 


the  little  elbow  shaped  noodles  out  of  com- 
meal  and  some  other  things  Instead  of  hard 
wheat.  And  then  caU  It  macaronL 

CHITKICW   mB 

"In  Italy  we  give  commeal  to  the  chick- 
ens," said  the  dapper  Bome-bom  waiter  in 
a  heavy  Italian  accent.  "We  don't  eat  it." 

Mr.  Tonl's  Indignation  is  shared  by  bis 
boss,  Mrs.  Marlljm  Wayne,  who  grew  up 
"bumper  to  bumper"  with  an  Italian  famUy 
In  New  York  and  knows  good  pasta — and 
macaroni — ^when  she  tastes  it.  Her  restaurant 
has  received  three  Holiday  Magaaane  awards 
and  one  from  the  Wasblngtonlan  for  the 
food  she  puts  on  her  table. 

Oornmeal  wlU  make  the  little  noodles 
"soggy  and  scratchy"  like  milk -doused  corn- 
flakes. And  Italian  connoisseurs  wlU  bite  Into 
something  more  akin  to  a  Mexican  tortilla 
than  macaroni,  she  said. 

"macasoni  makch" 

The  petite  brunet  feels  so  strongly  about 
it.  she  may  organize  a  "macaroni  march"  on 
PDA  protesting  the  new  product's  infringe- 
ment on  "the  good  will  macaroni  has." 

An  FDA  spokesman  said  the  proposal  now 
being  considered  was  Instigated  by  General 
Foods,  which  claims  a  macaroni  mixture  of 
commeal,  soybean  and  wheat  is  cheaper, 
more  nutritious  and  tastes  good,  too.  FDA 
has  been  accepting  the  public's  comments 
with  an  angry  macaroni  industry  opposing 
the  new  noodles  on  the  same  grounds  as  Mr. 
Tonl  and  Mrs.  Wayne. 

"We  don't  have  any  objection  to  them  al- 
lowing the  new  product  .  .  .  but  let  them 
call  It,  oh  I  dont  kiiow  .  .  .  comaroni,"  she 
said. 

The  new  product  will  be  cheaper  to  make, 
putting  the  wheat  Industry  out  of  business 
as  far  as  macaroni's  concerned,  she  said. 
"Sure,  they  can  make  it  out  of  wheat,  but 
the  other  stiiff  will  be  cheaper,  and  even- 
tually it  WlU  be  unavailable  to  the  American 
public." 

"And  it  will  ruin  macaroni's  Image." 

Mat  18,  1971. 
Dr.  Chablks  C.  Edwards, 
CoTnmisiioner  of  Food  and  Drugs, 
Department  of  HEW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAS  Dr.  Edwards:  The  National  Consum- 
ers lioague  wishes  to  go  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  rule  (21  CFB  Part  16) 
to  establish  a  standard  of  Identity  for  "en- 
riched macaroni  products  with  Improved  pro- 
tein quality". 

The  League  was  In  the  forefront  of  the 
campaign  to  establish  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  and  since  that  time  has  continued 
In  Its  efforts  to  help  the  consumer  get  pro- 
tection needed  to  safeguard  his  health  and 
economic  well-being. 

Among  those  measures  which  afford  con- 
sumers assurance  of  product  Integrity  are 
standards  of  identity.  When  such  stand- 
ards are  threatened  without  regard  to  the 
consumer  Interest,  consumers  are  threatened. 

We  are,  therefore,  surprised  to  flnd  FDA 
proposing  to  give  official  sanction  to  the 
marketing  of  a  new  product  as  macaroni 
which  does  not  conform  to  our  long  estab- 
lished standards  for  macaroni. 

Macaroni,  under  the  existing  standards,  is 
a  product  based  In  durum  wheat.  This  has 
long  been  understood  and  accepted  by  con- 
sumers. The  new  product  is  not  a  wheat 
product,  and  permitting  It  to  be  called 
macaroni  simply  because  of  its  appearance 
would  not  only  deceive  consumers,  but  would 
chip  away  at  the  weU  kz>own  standard  In  a 
manner  which  could  result  In  undermining 
all  standards  of  Identity. 

The  new  product  was  first  offered  as  a 
meat  substitute,  which  apparently  did  not 
meet  with  t7.SD.A.  acceptance.  It  Is  not  a 
wheat  product,  and  its  designation  as  mac- 


aroni should  therefore  not  meet  with  FDA 
acceptance. 

There  is  certainly  no  dearth  of  terminology 
in  the  English  language  which  would  prevent 
the  product  from  being  marketed  under  a 
designation  which  would  not  mislead  con- 
sumers. 

There  Is  also  no  reason  why  FDA  could  not 
promulgate  a  new  standard  of  identity  for 
the  new  product  under  a  new  and  appropri- 
ate name. 

We  merely  ask  that  you  not  indulge  In 
deceptive  labeling  by  permitting  a  non- 
wheat  product  to  be  called  macaroni,  since 
the  latter  has  for  so  long  been  Identified  by 
the  standard  which  limits  It  to  being  a 
durum  wheat  based  product. 

The  League,  therefore,  respectfully  urges 
that  you  not  promulgate  21  CFR  Part  16. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SAKAH  H.  NXWUAK, 

Gencr ol  Secretary. 

OONSTTIGEB    FKDEtATIDN    OF    AXXUCA, 

Washinffton.  D.C.  May  21.  1971. 
Be  (21  era  Part  16)   proposal  to  establish 
identity  standard  for  enriched  macaroni 
producta  with  protein  quality 
HxAsnro  Clikk, 

Department     of     Health,     EdtLcation,     and 
Welfare,  RockviOe,  Md. 

DsAK  Sn:  Macaroni  has  long  been  accepted 
by  consumers  as  a  wheat  product.  The  pur- 
chase of  macaroni  is  probably  less  confusing 
to  the  average  consumer  than  most  other 
goods  on  the  grocery  shelves  today. 

The  Food  &  Drug  Administration's  pro- 
posed standard  of  Identity  published  March 
3,  1971,  In  the  Federal  Register,  If  approved, 
would  mlalead,  pvlMipa  even  suooesafuUy  dls- 
gulae  what  the  abopper  Is  buying.  Constuxwer 
Federation  of  America  mvist  oppose  this  pro- 
posed rule. 

This  proposal  implies  that  oonsunkera 
would  have  a  choice  between  ordinary  mac- 
aroni and  a  more  nutritious  or  "super"  and 
"enriched"  macaroni.  Because  a  product 
looks,  feels,  smells  or  even  tastes  like  mac- 
aroni does  not  mean  that  It  Is  macaroni. 
FDA  set  macaroni  Identity  standards  In  1084. 
Now  we  understand  a  new  product  has  been 
developed  with  all  the  visible  charactertstlcs 
of  macaroni.  We  assume  this  new  product 
prompted  the  pending  FDA  proposal. 

OFA  does  not  take  ezoeptlan  to  this 
product  or  to  its  purported  nutritional  value. 
But  we  seriously  question  that  it  is  macaroni 
as  defined  by  the  dictionary,  common  usage, 
or  by  current  Identity  standards  requiring 
"two  <x  more  farlnaoeoua  Ingredients" — 
wheat — in  contrast  to  the  proposal's  "one 
or  more"  requirement.  Oompotindlng  the 
chaos  this  proposal  could  create  over  real 
or  imagined  macaroni  Is  the  Interchange- 
ability  of  terms  "Improved  protein  quality" 
and  "meat  substitute." 

CFA's  members,  in  their  policy  resolutions 
observed:  "Modern  technology  not  only  Is 
sharply  changing  existing  foods  but  also  Is 
developing  means  to  mask  these  alterations 
from  the  consumer.  Traditional  foods  are  at 
tunes  che^;>ened  without  the  consumer's 
knowing.  To  prevent  this,  CFA  calls  on  exist- 
ing food  regulatory  agencies  to  establish 
standards  of  identity  for  all  processed  foods 
containing  three  or  more  Ingredients,  after 
meaningftU  eonaultation  toUh  oontumera  and 
public  hearinga. 

"Nutrition  information  on  the  processed 
food  pMkage  is  often  unrelated  to  consnm- 
ers'  knowledge  of  nutrttKoi.  CFA  therefore 
urges  federal  food  regiUatory  agencies  to  re- 
quire percentage  labeling  of  all  ingredients 
ci  pmoMMd  foods  greater  than  one  percent. 
In  addition  to  listing  aU  ingredients  by  their 
oommim  name.  Farther,  Ot'A  urges  the  la- 
balinf  by  weight  of  major  nutrltlcmal  oom- 
ponents  a<  processed  foods.  I.e.,  protein,  oar- 
botiydrates,  minerals,  etc.  Foods  for  which 
a  standard  of  identity  is  established  should 
not  be  exempt  from  these  requirements." 
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Consumer  Federation  of  America  there- 
fore oppoeee  at  tills  time  anytlilng  other  than 
macaroni — made  principally  from  wheat — be- 
ing sold  under  that  name. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

(Mrs.)  EsMA  Ancevho!. 

Executive  Director. 


June  7y  1971 


WORLD    PEACE    AND    THE    HUMAN 
RIGHTS   CONVElSmON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  President  Kennedy  asked  in  his  1963 
commencement  address  at  American 
University,  'And  is  not  peace,  in  the  last 
analysis,  basically  a  matter  of  human 
rights?"  I  believe  it  is. 

The  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  the  hu- 
man rights  convention — the  Genocide 
Convention,  the  Convention  for  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women  and  the  Conven- 
tion Against  Forced  Labor— has  set  back 
the  cause  of  world  peace.  The  United 
States  is  antagonizing  other  nations  by 
its  aloofness. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  of  the  late 
President's  words  when  he  transmitted 
the  latter  two  conventions  to  this  body 
he  said: 

United  States  law  Is,  of  course,  already  In 
conformity  with  these  conventions,  and  rati- 
fication would  not  require  any  change  In 
our  domestic  legislation.  However,  the  fact 
that  our  Constitution  already  assures  us  of 
these  rights  does  not  entitle  us  to  stand 
aloof  from  documents  which  projects  our 
own  heritage  on  an  International  scale  The 
day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes  it 
ever  clearer  that  our  own  welfare  Is  Interre- 
lated with  the  rights  and  freedoms  assured 
the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

•  .  . 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  distinguish  our  con- 
cept of  government  from  all  forms  of  tyr- 
anny. AccOTdlngly,  I  desire,  with  the  consU- 
tutlonal  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ratify 
these  Conventions  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  fulfill  the  late 
President's  desire  and  ratify  the  human 
rights  conventions. 


U.S. 


ROLE  IN  THE  VIETNAM 
ELECTIONS 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1967  a  22-man  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  and  led  by  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  was  dispatched  to  South 
Vietnam  to  observe  the  election  which 
placed  Mr.  Thleu  in  office.  The  Commis- 
sion was  in  South  Vietnam  for  only  4 
days  and  depended  heavily  on  Interpret- 
ers and  other  personnel  supplied  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Gove  ~>ment.  For  those 
reasons,  "the  so-caUcd  observers  could 
do  httle  but  sanctify  the  results,"  as 
Clayton  Fritchey  points  out  in  the  June  5 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should  act 
now  to  avert  a  repetition  of  the  1967 
charade  and  assure  that  the  long  suffer- 
ing people  of  South  Vietnam  have  at  least 
a  chance  to  choose  their  government.  The 
sooner  an  independent  congressional 
commission  with  its  own  Vietnamese 
speaking  staff  is  in  place,  the  greater  the 
chances  of  an  election  undlstored  by  the 
massive  U.S.  presense  in  South  Vietnam 
or  coercive  acts  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government. 


Mr.  Fritchey  has  done  a  great  service 
by  pointing  out  some  of  the  differences 
between  the  congressional  commission  I 
have  proposed  and  the  1967  Presidential 
Commission.  To  his  observations  I  would 
add  that  the  resolution  I  have  offered 
not  only  declares  U.S.  neutrality  in  the 
forthcoming  elections.  In  view  of  recent 
political  events  In  South  Vietnam  I 
would  also  point  out  that  it  declares  the 
United  States  will  in  no  way  support  a 
government  of  South  Vietnam  which  ac- 
quires, or  retains,  power  through  corrupt 
or  coercive  means.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Prltchey's  analysis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  RoLB  IN  THE  Vietnam  Elections 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Although  the  American  public  would  never 
guess  It  from  the  prevailing  silence  at  the 
White  House,  the  all-important  South  Viet- 
namese presidential  election  (set  for  Oct.  3, 
1971)  Is  only  four  months  away.  President 
Nixon  failed  to  menUon  it  even  in  his  Stote 
of  the  World  message  or  In  his  April  7  spe- 
cial television  speech  on  Vietnam.  The  elec- 
tion Is  both  an  embarrassment  and  a  threat 
to  the  Nixon  admlnlstraUon.  for  an  honest 
count  could  end  the  reign  of  Mr.  Nixon's  pro- 
tege, President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

Yet.  if  the  administration's  real  aim  was 
to  end  the  war  by  negotiation  rather  than 
prolong  it  indeOnltely  by  backing  Thleu  it 
would  be  looking  forward  to  the  election 
meanwhile  doing  all  in  its  power  to  see  that 
non-Communist  peace  candidates  have  a  fair 
chance  at  the  polls. 

As  former  ambassador  Averell  Harrlman 
who  was  the  first  U.S.  peace  negotiator  at 
Paris,  has  Just  reminded  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelaUona  Committee,  it  was  President  Thleu 
who  sabotaged  the  peace  effort  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Paris  talks  when  there  was  some 
hope  of  progress.  And  of  course  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this  if  he  is  re-elected.  Hence 
the  only  chance  of  an  early  end  to  the  war 
through  negotiation  now  rests  on  an  un- 
rigged election  and  the  hopeful  victwy  of  a 
peace  ticket. 

President  Thleu,  Harrlman  predicts  would 
be  defeated  if  the  election  were,  to  put  It 
mildly,  "uninhibited."  He  says,  "Thoee  po- 
litical elements  desiring  peace  must  be 
brought  into  the  government  in  Saigon  and 
a  team  fielded  in  Paris  willing  and  able  to 
negotiate  for  a  compromise  solution." 

But  how  to  get  an  "uninhibited"  election? 
The  answer  of  Sen.  Adlal  Stevenson  lU  la  a 
resolution  which  calls  on  Mr.  Nixon  "to  im- 
plement a  policy  of  srtrict  neutrality"  in  the 
election  and  provides  few  the  creation  of  a 
commission  of  five  senators  and  five  repre- 
sentatives {aided  by  a  special  sUff  of  ex- 
perts) to  check  the  whole  operation. 

It  would  oversee  "the  activities  of  the 
United  States,  its  citizens  and  its  govern- 
ment during  the  campaign  in  a  continuing 
effort  to  assure  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
that  we  as  a  nation  are  truly  committed  to 
their  rights  as  a  free,  self-governing  people." 

Stevenson's  proposal  Is  picking  up  strength, 
though  at  first  It  encountered  some  Indiffer- 
ence simply  because  many  senators  were  dis- 
illusioned after  the  fiasco  of  a  superficially 
similar  mission  that  former  President  John- 
son sent  to  Saigon  Just  before  the  1967 
election. 

The  Johnson  mission  was  a  Joke.  The  22- 
man  group  was  selected  by  the  administra- 
tion, not  by  Congress.  It  arrived  on  the 
scene  only  four  days  before  the  balloting, 
and  by  that  time  Thleu  and  his  running  mate! 
Oen.  Ky,  had  the  election  machinery  and 
conditions  xinder  full  control,  with  the 
knowledge  and  blessing  of  the  American  em- 


bassy. The  so-called  observers  could  do  little 
but  sanctify  the  results,  which,  of  course,  was 
what  the  White  House  had  In  mind. 

Gen.  Ky,  who  won  the  vice  presidency,  later 
was  to  caU  the  election  a  "mockery."  It  waa 
only  useful,  he  added,  "to  elect  a  regime 
which  is  wrong  and  oorrupted  and  weak  and 
would  fall  immediately  with  a  revolution.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  say  so  because  I  share  the 
responsibility  of  those  elections  .  .  .  but  I 
recognize  evU  for  wliat  the  evU  is." 

Sen.  Stevenson  has  a  very  different  kind 
of  mission  in  mind.  His  would  be  in  the  field 
long  before  the  election,  and  also  it  would 
have  a  staff  tnat  knows  South  Vietnam  and 
Its  language.  It  Is  hoped  that  its  very  pres- 
ence would  restrain  Theiu  from  imposing  im- 
possible pre-election  conditions  on  the  op- 
position, as  he  did  in  1967.  and  also  restrain 
the  United  States  embassy  from  aiding  and 
abetlng  Thleu  In  its  usual  behind-the-scenes 
way. 

It  may  be  that  nothing  can  guarantee  a 
fair  election  on  October  3,  but  Stevenson's 
proposal  Is  worth  a  try.  There  are  those  who 
oppose  his  resolution  on  the  grounds  that  we 
should  "keep  hands-off"  and  not  "meddle" 
But  the  United  States  has  been  meddling 
right  along,  and  hands-off  is  really  hands-on, 
for  In  practice  it  means  being  In  Thleu's  cor- 
ner, allowing  him  to  do  as  he  pleases  regard- 
less of  America's  declared  alms. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  President  Nixon  re- 
minded the  American  people  that  the  United 
SUtes  is  fighting  in  Vietnam  so  that  the  peo- 
ple there  can  "chose  the  kind  of  government 
they  want."  So  far,  the  United  States  has 
suffered  over  300,000  casualties  and  spent 
over  $100  bilUon  in  the  name  of  saving  Viet- 
nam for  its  self-determination. 

That  is  sacrifice  not  only  in  title,  but 
obliges  the  United  States  to  do  all  In  Its  power 
to  guarantee  the  Integrity  of  the  Oct.  3  elec- 
tion so  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  can  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
self-determitiatlon.  To  do  less  would  be  a 
mockery  of  our  avowed  war  aim. 


THE  COURAGE  OF  FREDDIE  JOE 
STEINMARK 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
greatly  saddened  to  learn  today  of  the 
death  last  night  in  Houston,  Tex.,  of 
Freddie  Steinmark,  former  defensive 
star  of  the  Texas  Longhorn  football  team. 

Freddie  was  bom  in  Wheatridge,  Colo., 
where  he  had  a  remarkable  career  as  a 
high  school  athlete.  He  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  1967  where  he  started 
at  safety  in  all  of  the  21  varsity  games 
that  he  played,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
stood  only  5  feet  10  inches  and  weighed 
166  pounds.  Many  of  us  remember  his 
great  performance,  in  the  final  game  of 
his  career,  against  the  University  of 
Arkansas  in  1969;  this  victory  won  the 
University  of  Texas  a  national  champion- 
ship and  has  been  called  by  many  the 
greatest  game  in  the  history  of  college 
football. 

Freddie  Steinmark's  greatest  battle, 
however,  was  to  take  place  off  the  field, 
for  shortly  following  the  1969  Texas- 
Arkansas  game,  in  which  he  was  stand- 
out performer,  doctors  discovered  a 
cancerous  tumor  in  Fred's  thigh  that  re- 
quired the  amputation  of  his  leg. 

Such  a  blow  would  have  devastated  a 
lesser  man.  But  in  his  adversity,  Fred 
was  an  inspiration  to  his  teammates  and 
friends.  He  never  lost  his  optimism  nor 
his  faith,  and  he  continued  to  live  as 
normally  as  possible  under  very  difficult 
circumstances. 

Freddie  continued  his  studies  and  an 
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active  life  even  though  he  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  a  spreading  cancer  infec- 
tion. He  was,  for  example,  a  freshman 
coach  at  the  University  of  Texas  this 
past  year  and  traveled  extensively 
speaking  to  groups  aroimd  the  country. 

I  think  we  are  all  moved,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  spirit  and  the  determina- 
tion that  Freddie  Steinmark  demon- 
strated during  his  22  years.  Even  though 
he  knew  that  his  life  would  soon  end,  he 
continued  to  work,  to  apply  himself,  and 
to  win  admirers  from  all  over  America. 

Freddie  never  accepted  defeat;  he 
never  resigned  himself  to  disability.  He 
provided  us  all  an  example  to  emulate 
and  a  memory  that  we  will  not  soon  for- 
get. 

The  death  of  Freddie  Steinmark,  re- 
minds us  further,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
in  the  Congress  have  a  duty  to  act  af- 
firmatively on  proposals  to  broaden  aid 
for  cancer  research  so  that  we  will 
hasten  the  day  when  we  can  eradicate 
this  dread  disease  from  American  hfe. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  34  million 
Americans  will  die  of  cancer  if  better 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment 
are  not  discovered.  The  amoimt  spent  on 
cancer  research  today  is  grossly  inade- 
quate. In  1969,  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States,  our  Gov- 
ernment spent  $120  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, $19  on  the  space  program,  $19  on 
foreign  aid,  but  only  89  cents  on  cancer 
research. 

If  the  method  of  funding  increased 
cancer  research  is  delayed  for  poUtical 
purposes  over  the  coming  months,  thous- 
ands of  other  Freddie  Steinmarks  will 
perish  because  of  our  delay.  Let  us  make 
the  passing  of  this  fine  yoimg  man  a  sig- 
nal for  action  in  this  body,  to  move  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  achieve  a 
cure  for  this  dread  disease. 

I  wish  to  express  my  condolences,  to 
the  family  of  Freddie  Steinmark  and  to 
all  those  who  stood  by  him  during  his 
long  and  painful  ordeal. 


TOM  F.  McGOURIN  RETIRES  AS 
STATE  CONSERVATIONIST 

Mr.  B'5fRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  31,  Tom  F.  McGourln,  Virginia 
State  conservationist  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  retired.  He  leaves  be- 
hind a  host  of  friends,  a  solid  record  of 
accomplishments,  and  his  greatest  leg- 
acy, a  greener,  better  Virginia. 

Mr.  McGourln,  a  career  conservationist 
for  more  than  35  years,  spent  the  last  10 
years  directing  SCS  resource  conserva- 
tion work  in  my  State.  During  that  time, 
major  gains  were  made  in  adapting  farm 
conservation  techniques  to  urbanizing 
areas;  in  community  benefits  from  wa- 
tershed projects;  and  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion developments. 

Many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
were  helped  to  improve  their  land 
through  conservation  measures. 

Himdreds  of  local,  county,  and  multi- 
county  governments  were  provided  with 
natural  resource  inventories  or  evalua- 
tions to  help  solve  present  problems  or 
plan  future  growth. 

Twenty-four  watershed  projects  were 
completed,  begem  construction,  or  were 
approved  for  planning  during  the  last  10 


years.  Virginia  has  abundant  water  sup- 
plies, but  not  always  at  the  right  loca- 
tions. Virginia  communities,  without  ex- 
ception, have  discovered  that  when  they 
store  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
plies under  this  program,  they  have  an 
increase  in  employment. 

And,  the  mountain  dominion  resource 
conservation  and  development  project 
was  begun  in  the  Virginia  counties  of 
Bland,  Giles,  and  Tazewell. 

Under  Tom  McGourin's  leadership, 
Virginia  pioneered  in  rlvertiank  erosion 
control  work  and  in  urban  conservation 
work  for  the  "bedroom"  communities  of 
northern  Virginia.  New  erosion  control 
techniques  developed  here  are  being 
copied  in  other  States. 

Tom  McGourin  is  an  advocate  of  pre- 
ventive conservation  work,  but  when  a 
natural  disaster  strikes  he  and  his  people 
stand  ready  to  provide  major  repair  and 
recovery  help. 

Hurricane  Camille,  in  August  1969,  was 
the  worst  recorded  disaster  in  Virginia's 
history.  The  record  storm  and  devastat- 
ing rains — up  to  31  inches  in  5  hours — 
caused  immense  damage  and  destruction. 
Many  agencies  Joined  together  to  repair 
the  tora  land  and  obliterated  river 
channels. 

Maj.  Gen.  Alfred  B.  Denniston  (re- 
tired), former  coordinator  of  civil  de- 
fense and  director  of  emergency  plans  for 
Virginia,  summed  up  the  SCS  contribu- 
tion this  way: 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  deserves 
the  sincere  appreciation  of  all  Virginians,  but 
especially  those  living  in  the  ten  counties 
that  suffered  major  damage  during  Hurricane 
Camille. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  dedicated  and 
extremely  competent  members  of  this  Serv- 
ice, though  verging  on  the  impoesible,  did 
not  happen  by  accident.  The  planning  and 
coordination  of  their  efforts  represent  the 
best  I  have  observed  during  my  47  years  in 
Federal  and  State  Service.  Before  they  made 
a  move,  they  sat  down  with  the  representa- 
tives of  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
that  had  any  responsibility  related,  even  re- 
motely, with  that  laid  upon  them  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  they 
insured  that  there  would  be  neither  over- 
lapping nor  gaps  In  the  relief  afforded  the 
people  of  these  grievously  afflicted  areas. 

I  had  covered  these  areas  during  and  after 
Camille.  Recently,  It  was  my  privilege  to  re- 
visit these  areas.  The  resiilts  achieved  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  verge  on  the  im- 
possible. 

Not  Just  Virginians,  but  all  Americans  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Tom  McGourin's  personal  qualities  of 
warmth  and  enthusiasm,  his  professional 
skill  and  knowledge  and  his  hard,  com- 
petent work  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
many  of  us  when  he  retires  this  month. 
He  is  a  good  friend  of  Virginia  and  of 
thousands  of  Its  citizens. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  the  con- 
servation profession  continues  to  attract 
people  hke  Tom  McGourin.  His  Influence 
will  be  evident  for  many  years  to  come, 
through  better  use  of  Virginia's  farm  and 
urban  lands,  through  cleaner  streams 
and  better  water  management,  and 
through  the  ongoing  work  of  the  dedi- 
cated conservationists  that  he  has  in- 
spired and  helped  to  train  in  his  life- 
long profession. 


DEATH  OP  FREDDIE  STEINMARK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
Mr.  Freddie  Steinmark  died  of  cancer. 
Mr.  Steinmailc  was  a  member  of  the  1969 
National  ChEunplonship  Texas  Long- 
horns.  In  that  year,  Freddie  reached  the 
height  of  his  football  career  in  the  final 
regular  game  of  the  season  against  the 
Arkansas  Razorbacks,  another  fine 
Southwest  Conference  football  team. 
During  this  game  Freddie  performed  ad- 
mirably, in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
Texas  Longhoms.  He  was  Instrumental 
in  heliring  his  team  to  victory,  wtiich 
assured  them  the  Southwest  Conference 
championship,  the  National  Champion- 
ship, and  a  berth  in  the  1970  Cott«i 
Bowl.  It  was.  Indeed,  one  of  the  finest 
performances  of  team  football  that  has 
ever  been  seen  in  the  Southwest  Confer- 
ence or,  indeed,  the  Nation. 

After  the  game,  Freddie  complained 
of  a  soreness  in  his  leg  which  was  diag- 
nosed just  a  few  days  later  as  a  very  fast- 
moving  cancer.  At  that  point  his  leg  was 
amputated  to  above  knee.  He  recovered 
quickly  and  was  able  to  rejoin  his  team- 
mates on  the  bench  and  lend  them  moral 
support  which  led  to  a  victory  over  the 
very  determined  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre 
Dame  in  the  1970  Cotton  Bowl. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  cancer,  Fred- 
die most  probably  knew  that  his  days 
were  numbered.  Nevertheless,  he  faced 
this  fact  with  the  courage  that  he  had  al- 
ways displayed  on  the  gridiron.  Never 
once  did  he  complain  about  his  situation; 
he  went  about  his  activities  as  a  man  of 
deep  convicton.  He  appeared  before  many 
sports  groups  and  many  youth  organiza- 
tions m-ging  that  they  renew  their  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  that  helped  to 
make  Texas  a  great  State  and  this  Na- 
tion a  great  country:  honesty  and 
courage. 

Freddie  Steinmark  will  long  be  re- 
membered in  the  history  of  football  for 
the  inspiration  that  he  gave  to  his  team- 
mates, both  in  good  times  and  bad.  Like- 
wise, he  must  be  remembered  in  the 
personal  history  of  this  Nation  as  a 
man  who  refused  to  give  in  to  adversity 
and  fought  for  the  things  he  believed  in 
up  imtil  the  very  last  moment.  I  am  per- 
sonally very  saddened  today  by  Fred- 
dies  passing  and  have  expressed  my  pri- 
vate condolences  to  his  family.  I  am 
also  personally  richer  because  of  the 
fine  example  that  Freddie  set  both  in  the 
face  of  victory  and  adversity. 


POSSIBLE      PTC      SUIT      AGAINST 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  South  Caro- 
lina recently  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission not  to  Instigate  antitrust  charges 
against  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  con- 
cerning Its  eight  plywood  plants  in  the 
South. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  ac- 
tively sought  Georgia -Pacific's  expansion 
into  our  State,  and  because  of  their  In- 
volvement our  State  has  benefited  by 
over  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  Jobs 
and  by  hundreds  of  dollars  in  tax  rev- 
enue. 
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Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
HoLLmcs  and  myself  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  CoNcuaaurr  Risolution  RiQuxsriMa  thk 
Fedkxai.  Tkask  Commission  Not  To  Insti- 
gate ANTI-T«tTST  CHAICXS  AOAINST  THX 
OEOSGIA-PACZFIC    CORPOKATION    Ck>NCI3LNXNG 

Its  Eight  Pine  Plywood  Plants  in  the 

South 

Wbereas.  the  news  media  has  published 
unconfirmed  reports  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  in  the  process  of  commencing 
antitrust  charges  against  the  Oeorgla-Padflc 
Corporation,  which  would  require  Oeorgla- 
Paclfic  to  dlveet  itself  of  eight  plywood  plants 
In  the  South,  Including  one  at  RiLssellvllle, 
South  Carolina,  and  also  six  hundred  seven- 
ty-three thousand  acres  of  tlmberland  In- 
cluding two  hundred  thousand  acres  In 
South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  Oeorgla-Paclflc's  industrial  ex- 
pansion In  South  Carolina  has  been  sought 
and  encouraged  by  both  local  and  State  offi- 
cials and  Is  presently  an  important  factor 
In  our  State's  economy  with  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  seventy-six  million  dollars  and  an- 
nual expenditures  for  materials  and  labor 
of  approximately  thirty-seven  million  dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  entire  State 
and  particularly  those  of  Sumter  County 
are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  threat  of  these 
charges  against  Oeorgi a- Pacific,  which  has 
been  an  excellent  industrial  citizen  in  our 
State  supplying  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred Jobs  and  over  six  million  dollars  in  an- 
nual payroll  in  Sumter  County  alone  and 
one  hundred  forty  Jobs  with  a  payroll  of 
over  seven  htmdred  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  Clarendon  County;  and 

Whereas,  this  company  owns  leas  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  commercial  forest  lands 
in  the  Southern  States  which  have  pine, 
which  is  extremely  small  compared  to  the 
amount  of  forest  lands  owned  by  other  com- 
panies In  the  South.  In  most  instances  the 
forest  acreage  owned  provides  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  requirements  of  Oeorgla- 
Paclflc  as  the  bulk  of  its  timber  needs  are 
purchased  on  the  open  market;  and 

Whereas,  In  1964  Oeorgla-Paciflc,  at  great 
expense  and  risk,  successfully  pioneered 
Southern  pine  pl3rwood  and  up  to  now  it 
has  built  eight  plants  in  the  South,  none  of 
which  were  acquired.  Incredibly,  this  pro- 
posed Federal  Trade  Commission  order  would 
require  Georgia-Pacific  to  divest  Itself  of  the 
flrst  pine  plywood  plant  constructed  in  the 
South;  and 

Whereas,  the  development  by  Oeorgla-Pa. 
ciflc  of  Southern  pine  plywood,  as  well  as 
related  facilities,  greatly  increased  utilisa- 
tion of  Southern  pine  timber,  bringing  thou- 
sands of  Jobs,  better  market  for  logs  and 
timber,  greater  community  stability  and 
much  needed  building  materials  to  help 
meet  the  nation's  housing  goals.  The  imposi- 
tion of  this  proposed  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission order  would  stifle  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  innovative  firms  in  the  industry, 
establish  a  crippling  precedent  and  penalize 
genuine  progress  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
must  utilize  every  Job  creating,  tax  gener- 
ating, production  enterprise  it  can.  Our  anti- 
trust laws  are  intended  to  benefit  not  bur- 
den this  country.  Now,  therefore,  b«  It  re- 
solved by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate  concurring : 

That  the  Federal  Trade  Ocnunlsslon  is 
hereby  requested  not  to  instigate  anti-trust 
charges  against  the  Oeorgla-Paciflc  Corpora, 
tlon  concerning  its  eight  pine  plywood  plants 
m  the  South. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  AND 
THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Mr.  John  Ricardo,  president  of  the  Chry- 
sler Corp..  delivered  a  thoughtful  and  Im- 
portant speech  in  Miami  before  the  Na- 
tional Installment  Credit  Conference. 

I  believe  Mr.  Ricardo's  remarks  de- 
serve wide  attention  and  careful  con- 
sideration in  and  out  of  Congress.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo's address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  John  J.  Riccardo 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
a  group  whose  business  activity  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  operation  of  the  auto- 
mobile business.  I  also  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  warm  Florida  climate, 
although  It's  getting  so  that  the  climate  in 
Detroit   is  pretty  hot  the  year  around. 

As  you  know,  we  automobile  men  have 
been  subjected  to  a  great  number  of  very 
severe  pressxires  In  the  last  few  years — eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social.  Some  of  these 
pressures  are  going  to  have  a  continuing 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  auto  Industry 
In  the  years  ahead;  and  since  about  half 
of  this  group's  installment  credit  outlay 
is  in  automobile  paper,  what  happens  to  us 
Is  going  to  have  a  definite  effect  on  what 
happens   to   you. 

This  inter-dependence  would  give  me  a 
good  opportunity  to  urge  you  to  take  a 
greater  share  in  providing  the  Industry's 
dealers  with  more  floor  plan  capital  and 
more  working  capital,  so  they  can  move 
more  vehicles,  and  so  we  can  all  do  more 
business.  But  as  Important  as  automobile 
paper  is  to  our  economic  well-being  and  to 
the  future  success  of  both  your  business 
and  mine,  and  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  it  today.  I'm  going  to  have  to 
save  that  speech  for  another  time. 

Beyond  the  day-to-day  pressm-es  of  credit 
sales,  and  profit  that  we  all  face,  there  are 
some  poUtlcal  and  social  pressures  that  are 
going  to  make  our  Jobs  a  lot  more  difficult 
!n  the  years  ahead.  I'd  like  to  discuss  one 
that  will  be  more  and  more  important  to  all 
business,  and  especially  to  mine.  You  are  all 
aware  of  the  growing  national  concern  about 
the  protection  of  our  environment.  The  ma- 
jor share  of  this  concern  has  been  directed 
at  the  problem  of  air  poUuUon.  especially 
as  It  is  affected  by  the  automobile. 

Now.  I  am  not  at  all  questioning  the  dan- 
ger of  air  poUution,  or  the  very  real  neces- 
sity for  eliminating  it  as  a  threat  to  our 
environment.  There  can  be  no  argument 
against  that  objective.  And  it  is  because  air 
pollution  Is  one  of  the  major  problems  fac- 
ing this  country  today  that  it  has  generated 
a  lot  of  concern,  a  lot  of  publicity,  and  a  lot 
of   activity  directed   at   Its   control. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be.  If  there  Is  an  un- 
fortunate aspect  of  this  new  concern,  it  is 
that  all  of  us  in  this  country  have  become 
conditioned  to  expect  Instant  answers  to  aU 
problems.  We  liave  Instant  breakfasts,  in- 
stant credit,  and  split-second  retrieval  from 
our  computers  of  vast  amounts  of  informa- 
tion. And  that  is  the  root  of  the  problem  of 
air  poUutlon  and  the  automobile.  No  source 
of  information  can  put  out  more  than  the 
sum  of  information  put  into  It,  and  much 
of  the  information  on  air  pollution,  espe- 
cially as  it  concerns  the  automobile,  is  far 
from  complete  and  often  more  subjective 
than  objective. 

When  we  in  the  automobile  industry  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  automobile's  place  in 
the  total  problem  of  air  poUuUon,  when  we 
try  to  explain  where  we  are  now  as  opposed 
to  where  we  were  ten  years  ago,  we  run  Into 


a  serious  credibUlty  gap.  It  has  been  difficult 
lor  us,  for  the  academic  and  scientific  com- 
munity, and  for  the  government,  to  get  the 
facts.  And  it  has  been  even  more  difficult  to 
present  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  public 
understands  and  accepts  them. 

There  U  too  little  awareness  of  the  prog- 
ress we  have  already  made  In  eliminating  the 
automobile  as  a  factor  in  air  pollution.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  to  even 
more  stringent  conuol  of  exhaust  emissions. 
Just  to  set  the  record  straight,  let's  look  at 
the  facts  we  do  have — let's  look  at  where 
we've  been  and  where  we're  going  in  the 
problem  of  automotive  emisBlons. 

In  the  post  decade,  we  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  hydrocarbons  given  off  by  an 
automobile  by  80  percent.  In  addition,  car- 
bon monoxide  emissions  are  70  percent  leas 
in  a  1971  automobile  than  they  were  from 
the  uncontrolled  vehicle  of  1960.  By  1973 
oxides  of  nitrogen  will  have  been  reduced  by 
some  60  percent.  Under  our  present  program 
of  continued  modification  and  improvement 
of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  we  can 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  our  controls  to  the 
point  that  by  1974  hydrocarbon  emissions 
would  be  88  percent  leas  than  the  uncon- 
trolled vehicle  of  the  early  1960s,  carbon 
monoxide  would  be  76  percent  less,  and  ox- 
ides of  nitrogen  66  percent  less. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  reductions  can 
be  accomplished  with  much  the  same  engine 
as  exists  today,  and  without  adding  on  any 
expensive  new  equipment  or  systems  to  con- 
trol these  emissions.  But,  under  present  fed- 
eral standards  for  1975.  these  reductions  are 
not  enough.  The  1975  standards  call  for  a 
90  percent  reduction,  not  below  the  emis- 
sions of  an  uncontrolled  car,  but  90  percent 
below  the  emissions  of  a  car  that  has  already 
eliminated  almost  80  percent  of  its  hydro- 
carbons,  for  example. 

While  that  may  sound  like  a  commenda- 
ble and  desirable  obJecUve.  let's  take  a  look 
at  what  that  means  in  relaUon  to  the  non- 
automotive  contributions  to  air  pollution. 
The  1975  standards  are  based  on  emissions 
created  by  an  average  car  use  of  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  miles  a  day. 

If  we  apply  these  same  standards  to  other 
activities  of  the  car  owner,  we  find  that.  If 
he  owns  an  average  house  In  an  average 
suburb,  the  fcrflage  In  his  yard  would  give  off 
his  dally  quota  of  hydrocarbons  Just  in  the 
process  of  growing.  U  he  lived  within  his 
daily  quota  of  automotive  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions, he'd  have  to  leave  his  car  parked  for 
two  days  after  filling  the  gas  tank  because 
while  gasoline  is  going  from  the  pump  to  the 
tank.  It  gives  off  twice  the  dally  allowable 
amount  of  hydrocarbons. 

If  the  car  owner  wants  to  paint  his  house, 
he  might  as  well  put  his  oar  up  on  Jacks, 
because  each  half -ounce  of  paint  he  spreads 
on  will  use  up  his  dally  quota  of  hydro- 
carbons. If  he  wants  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
his  fireplace,  hell  have  to  get  the  family  to. 
get  her  before  he  lights  up.  because  once  he's 
burned  up  five  pounds  of  wood,  one  log, 
hell  have  used  up  his  dally  allotment  of 
carbon  monoxide.  If  he's  using  oil  heat 
Instead,  he's  got  to  shut  off  the  furnace  after 
It's  used  less  than  three  gallons  of  oil  each 
day.  or  hell  be  over  the  limit  in  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  As  for  particulates,  six  cigarettes  a 
day  will  use  up  his  fair  share. 

If  these  standards  seem  to  be  very  strin- 
gent, you  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  because  research  on  air 
quality  is  still  in  the  embryonic  sute,  there 
is  very  little  medical  evidence  that  can  be 
used  to  set  reasonable  and  defensible  stand- 
ards. 

This  is  a  major  part  of  the  automobile 
industry's  air  pollution  problem,  because 
whenever  you  ore  bulldlng-in  safety  factors 
without  adequate  scientific  evidence,  you 
have  to  overeompensate.  In  other  words,  the 
less  the  information,  the  bigger  the  safety 
factor.  If  you  know  nothing  about  the  harm- 
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ful  oxides  of  nitrogen,  get  rid  of  them  any- 
way. Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  While  that 
might  well  be  on  emotionally  attractive  de- 
cision, It  doesn't  really  make  sense. 

Yet  this  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
1975  automotive  air  pollution  standards  were 
developed,  and  this  was  the  rationale  under 
which  they  were  approved  by  Congress.  Ob- 
viously, you  can't  criticize  their  intent.  Given 
the  limited  amount  of  scientific  Information 
available,  I  can  understand  why  any  senator 
would  vote  for  the  standards  Just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  My  concern  Is  not  that  action 
was  taken  to  control  automotive  emissions. 
Everyone  in  the  Industry  agrees  that  controls 
are  essential.  My  concern  is  that.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  unknown  dangers,  con- 
trols far  In  excess  of  anything  known  to  be 
necessary  for  protection  of  the  public  health 
have  created  a  new  set  of  dangers  to  our 
economy  and  to  our  future  environmental 
efforts.  Let  me  mention  Just  three  of  them. 

First,  we  are  Imposing  a  very  heavy  cost 
penalty  on  the  consumer  to  protect  him  from 
dangers  we  haven't  clearly  identified.  And 
when  we  talk  about  costs,  we're  not  talking 
about  permles,  we're  talking  about  additional 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  paid  by  the  buyers 
of  new  automobiles. 

Second,  we  are  expending  skills  and  man- 
power that,  when  all  the  facts  are  in,  might 
well  have  been  better  directed  against  other 
aspects  of  the  air  poUutlon  problem,  or  other 
environmental  needs.  We  need  a  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  our  priorities,  to  make  sure  that  the 
biggest  pollution  problems  receive  the  most 
time  and  attention. 

Third,  and  this  is  very  Important,  this  kind 
of  over-kill,  and  this  kind  of  random  response 
to  the  problem  Introduces  a  strong  possibility 
of  seriously  widening  the  credibility  gap  be- 
tween the  public  and  those  people  who  serve 
It. 

Most  of  you  will  remember  that  not  too 
long  ago  some  environmentalists  declared 
that  pastel  tissue  paper  was  ecologically  un- 
desirable because  the  dyes  wouldn't  break 
down,  and  would  go  on  coloring  our  rivers  and 
oceans  forever.  A  lot  of  concerned  citizens 
gave  up  pastels  as  an  act  o>f  faith. 

As  you  know,  the  claim  turned  out  to  be 
completely  unfounded,  and  a  lot  of  sincerely 
motivated  people  lost  some  measure  of  faith. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  has  happened  to 
my  industry.  I  have  seen  supposedly  au- 
thoritative sources  which  identify  the  auto- 
mobile as  being  responsible  for  anywhere 
from  half  to  90  percent  of  all  air  pollution. 
But  when  even  the  limited  facts  now  avail- 
able were  examined,  the  official  government 
report  attributed  only  39  percent  of  the  total 
pollutants,  by  weight,  to  the  automobile. 
This  most  recent  report  was  based  on  an  esti- 
mate for  1968.  Any  new  evaluation  would 
certainly  show  an  even  lower  oonitributlon 
because  of  the  control  devices  which  have 
been  installed  on  all  new  cars  since  then. 

But  the  credibUlty  problem  goes  even  fur- 
ther tlum  that.  Air  poUutants,  in  addition  to 
being  measured  by  the  prop(»tlonate  weight 
of  each  of  Its  elements,  should  also  be  meas- 
ured by  the  degree  of  harmfulnass  of  each 
Individual  element.  A  pound  of  salt,  for  ex- 
ample, is  obviously  leas  liannful  th<ui  a  pound 
of  cyanide.  And,  on  the  basis  of  harmfulness 
to  health,  the  best  eeftlznate  now  available, 
from  the  University  of  Oallfornla,  holds  the 
automobile  responsible  for  only  about  five 
percent  of  the  adverse  elemmits  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Now.  when  the  public  continues  to  hear 
numbers  that  are  that  far  apart,  there's 
bound  to  be  a  loss  of  confidence,  not  only  In 
business  and  government,  but  also  In  the 
scientific  community  that  produces  the 
numbers.  The  people  deserve  better.  They 
are  picking  up  the  tab,  whether  It  Is  In  In- 
creased product  cost  or  In  the  tax  mooey 
required  to  support  national  programs.  Tbey 
ought  to  get  their  money's  worth,  and  a  fair 
return  on  the  time,  talent,  and  money  in- 


vested In  meeting  the  problem.  None  of 
these  resources  Is  Inexhaustible,  and  we 
can't  afford  to  waste  them.  Nor  can  we  afford 
the  adverse  effect  such  waste  would  have  on 
our  national  output,  our  competitive  posi- 
tion In  the  world's  markets,  and  the  upward 
curve  of  our  economic  growth. 

Beyond  that,  unnecessary  or  Inappropriate 
responses  to  the  problem,  at  public  expense, 
may  strain  public  confidence  to  the  break- 
ing point.  Uke  the  boy  who  cried  "wolf"  too 
often,  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  environment  may  end  up  having  the  pub- 
lic turn  us  off  entirely.  In  fact.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Haagen-Smlt,  the  man  who  flrst  identified 
the  elements  of  the  olr  p<^ution  problem.  In 
Los  Angeles,  and  who  launched  the  drive  for 
amissions  controls,  recently  warned  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  that,  and  I 
quote.  "It  Is  Imperative  that  olr  quality 
standards  be  based  on  reliable  data  which 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  need  for  attain- 
ment of  these  standards  Is  Justified.  Other- 
wise, the  standards  wlU  lose  much  of  their 
effectiveness,  and  may  not  be  token  seriously, 
even  by  experts  In  the  air  i>oUution  control 
field." 

What,  then,  should  we  do?  Just  drop  every- 
thing and  wait  for  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  emerge?  Of  course  not. 

Cleaning  up  our  air  is  a  top  national  prior- 
ity. Let's  treat  it  like  one.  Let's  take  a  step- 
by -step  scientiflc  approach.  I'd  Uke  to  sug- 
gest three  key  steps  In  that  approach. 

First,  let's  eliminate  the  emotionalism  and 
close  the  credibUlty  gt^.  Let's  work  more 
closely  with  the  news  media,  so  that  they 
are  better  able  to  supply  the  country  with 
the  facts  as  they  become  known,  to  let  the 
public  know  of  the  real  problems  and  the 
proposed  solutions,  to  encourage  inteUlgent 
discussion  of  the  alternatives,  and  to  give 
the  public  enough  Information  to  make  vaUd 
decisions  on  priorities. 

Second,  let's  remove  any  restrictions  on  the 
free  exchange  of  Information  between  all 
sources  of  knowledge  In  the  problem  area, 
whether  the  reetrlotions  stem  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  competitive  economic  system, 
or  from  government  regulations  intended  to 
deter  trusts  and  monopolies.  Certainly  we 
can  re-examine  the  competitive  Instinct,  and 
re-evaluate  the  onti-trast  rulings  so  that  we 
can  encourage  the  sharing  of  Information 
among  ccMnpeting  oompaiUes  when  our  health 
and  welfare  are  concerned. 

American  Industry  should  be  free  to  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  combat  air  poUu- 
tion. Our  Industry  has  already  achieved  sub- 
stantial reductions,  and  developed  enough 
Information  and  techniques  to  achieve  more. 
We  believe  that  properly  applied,  these  tech- 
niques can  effectively  remove  the  automobUe 
as  a  significant  source  of  harmful  emissions. 
Other  sources,  such  as  stationary  sources  of 
poUution.  should  also  be  encouraged  to  work 
together,  to  share  whatever  technology  Is 
avaUable  now,  to  put  that  technology  to 
work  now,  and  to  accelerate  their  programs. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  let's  take  the 
most  direct  and  most  effective  approach.  It's 
not  my  place  to  set  nattonal  goals,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  oontr(A  at  air  poUutlon  Is 
at  least  as  Important  to  our  w^-belng  as 
putting  men  on  the  mooa. 

TO  get  to  the  moon  we  put  together  a  total 
national  effort  that  used  the  best  of  every- 
thing we  had.  from  government.  Industry, 
and  from  the  universities.  That  team,  at  Its 
peak.  Involved  on  organization  of  400,000 
people,  aoo  universities,  and  20,000  separate 
Industrial  companies  working  toward  a  com- 
mon goal. 

They  approached  the  problem  with  cold 
facts,  with  logic,  and  with  determination. 
You  oU  know  the  result.  We  can  get  the  same 
kind  ot  result  In  our  battle  against  air 
poUutlon. 

But  we  need  the  same  kind  of  scientiflc  and 
medical  facts.  We  need  scientiflc  and  medi- 
cal  teams  to  Identify  aU  the  elements  of 


air  pollution,  and  to  determine  the  effects 
of  each  of  the  elements  on  the  health  of 
the  population.  We  need  meteorologists  and 
biologists  to  determine  the  effects  of  weather 
and  geography  on  the  total  poUutlon  prob- 
lem. We  need  engineers  and  technicians  to 
develop  accurate  systems  of  measurement  and 
analysis  of  the  various  sources  of  poUution. 

Only  when  all  these  essential  bits  of  in- 
formation have  been  developed  and  analyzed 
con  we  begin  to  assign  priorities  and  set 
standards  for  the  control  of  air  pollution 
with  any  deg^ree  of  scientific  confidence  that 
we  are  really  solving  the  problem.  And  this 
la  not  simply  putting  the  baU  into  someone 
else's  court. 

The  automobile  industry  has  already  made 
substantial  progress  in  controlling  pollution. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  himself  recently 
observed  that  the  Job  of  controUlng  engine 
emissions  is  "well  under  way  and  over  the 
hump."  We  may  be  over  the  hump,  but  as  I 
pointed  out  before  we  are  by  no  means 
coasting,  and  are  continuing  our  progress 
every  day. 

But  the  Job  is  bigger  and  the  problem  is 
bigger  than  any  one  Industry,  or  any  one 
source  of  talent.  A  national  problem  caUs 
for  a  national  effort,  and  we  In  the  automo- 
bUe Industry  are  prepared  to  contribute  to 
that  total  effort.  We  simply  ask  for  a  rational 
and  reasoned  approach  to  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

This  country  has  faced,  and  solved,  many 
serious  problems.  It  is  facing,  and  can  solve, 
this  one.  Let's  start  now  to  make  our  best 
effort,  not  only  to  solve  this  particular  prob- 
lem, but  to  set  the  pattern  for  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  ^proach  to  the  many  other 
challenges  out  ahead. 


ROBERT  E.   LEE 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
very  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btrd  and  Mr.  Spong)  in  sponsoring  leg- 
islation to  restore  full  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  to  one  of  our  most  revered 
statesmen,  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1870  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  ai^lied  for,  but  had  been 
denied,  complete  restoration  of  his  citi- 
zenship rights.  This  unfortunate  circum- 
stance came  about.  It  seems,  by  accident. 
Under  procedures  outlined  in  a  General 
Amnesty  Proclamation  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson  in  May  of  1865,  Lee 
promptly  wroto  and  requested  a  pardon. 
The  request  was  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  never  granted  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
loyalty  oath.  Lee  did  comi^  with  this 
requirement  later  and  submitted  the 
loyalty  oath,  but  it  was  lost  before  It 
reached  the  President.  It  has  only  recent- 
ly been  discovered  In  the  National 
Archives.  Thus,  we  now  know  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  fulfilled  every  requirement  for 
restoring  his  citizenship  in  his  own  life- 
time. 

There  are,  it  should  be  noted,  those 
who  argue  Uiat  General  Lee's  citizenship 
rights  were  restored  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
fully  thereafter,  lliey  point  to  President 
Andrew  Johnson's  fourth  amnesty  proc- 
lamation In  1868  which  granted  to  all 
former  Confederates  "full  pardon  and 
amnes^  . . .  with  restoration  of  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  which  have 
been  made  in  pursuance  thereof."  Thus, 
it  appears  that  Lee  was  pardoned  in 
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1868  to  the  fullest  extent  of  presidential 
authority. 

However,  section  3  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment prohibited  Lee  and  others  from 
holding  office,  a  fundamental  right  of 
citizenship.  And  so  Lee  died  in  1870  with- 
out full  restoration  of  his  citizenship 
rights.  In  1898.  it  is  true,  secUon  3  of 
the  14th  amendment  was  repealed,  and 
some  point  to  this  act  as  removing  the 
last  bar  to  restoring  full  citizenship  sta- 
tus to  Lee. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  misreading  of  the 
intent  of  that  legislation.  As  John  W. 
Dean  m.  Counsel  to  President  Nixon. 
pointed  out  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by 
Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia: 

A  reading  of  the  legislative  history  supports 
the  cancluslon  that  this  act  was  not  in- 
tended to  have  any  posthumous  effect,  but 
rather  it  was  directed  to  removing  the  dis- 
ability as  to  "thoBe  once  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion .  .  .  before  they  pass  away  .  .  .  and 
while  some  of  them  are  left." 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  right  to 
hold  public  office  was  not  restored  post- 
humously to  General  Lee  in  1898.  Like- 
wise, Mr.  Robert  Tienken,  Legislative  At- 
torney of  the  Library  of  Congress,  points 
out  that  the  repeal  of  section  3  of  the 
14th  amendment  was  not  retroactive  and. 
therefore,  did  not  posthumously  affect 
Lee's  citizenship  status. 

Only  new  legislation  specifically  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  restoring  Lee's 
citizenship  can  rectify  this  injustice. 
This  view  is  also  that  of  the  White  House. 
To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Dean's  letter  to 
Senator  Byrd: 

I:  is  our  conclusion  that  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  d:d  not  die  possessed  of  any  disability 
from  which  President  Nixon  could  now  re- 
lieve him.  and  that  congressional  action  is 
required  to  posthumously  restore  to  him  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  first  legislative  initiative  to  restore 
Lees  citizenship  was  taken  in  1957,  by 
Senator  Capehart  of  Indiana.  A  number 
of  similar  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced since  that  time  although  none  has 
been  enacted. 

The  American  Law  Di\-lsian  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  researched  this 
question  thoroughly  and  has  suggested 
several  reasons  why  Congress  has  de- 
clined to  act  to  clarify  Lee's  citizenship 
status.  As  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
factors  have  in  fact  been  responsible  for 
delay  on  this  matter,  I  beheve  they  de- 
serve some  comment  at  this  point. 

The  first  reason  for  delay  is  cited  as 
"the  effect  of  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  general  grant- 
ing of  amnesty  to  members  of  the  Con- 
federate cause  in  the  years  following  the 
termination  of  the  Civil  War.  Including 
the  untimely  death  of  General  Lee."  As 
already  indicated,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
legal  experts  that  the  repeal  of  section 
3  of  the  14th  amendment  in  1898  did  not 
affect  Lee  and  the  opinion  of  counsel  to 
President  Nixon  that  only  congressional 
action  can  remove  this  last  remaining 
prohibition.  Furthermore,  with  the  re- 
cent discovers-  of  Lee's  loyalty  oath  at 
the  National  Archives,  we  now  know 
that  it  was  Lee's  Intention  to  obtain  the 
full  restoration  of  his  citizenship  rights 
during  his  own  lifetime. 

A  second  reason  given  for  delay  is  "the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  General  Lee's 
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possession  of  his  rights  of  citizenship  at 
the  time  of  his  death  regardless  of  con- 
gressional action  or  the  lack  thereof." 
Although  there  is  still  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  this  point,  I  believe  the  evidence 
indicates  that  Lee  is  still  barred  from 
the  full  prerogatives  of  U.S.  citizenship 
a  century  after  his  death  for  reasons 
that  I  have  already  outlined. 

The  third  possible  reason  for  delay  on 
this  matter  suggested  by  the  American 
Law  Division  is  "the  possibility  of  timing 
as  respects  the  restoration  of  such  rights, 
that  is.  Congress  might  be  awaiting  the 
most  appropriate  moment."  If  this  be  the 
case,  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  time 
than  the  present  for  positive  legislative 
action  in  this  area.  One  hundred  years 
have  passed  in  which  a  cloud  of  doubt 
has  hung  over  the  question  of  Lee's  place 
in  the  heritage  of  our  country.  Moreover, 
we  will  soon  commemorate  the  200th 
aniiiversary  of  the  founding  of  our  Na- 
tion— a  time  when  we  will  pause  to  re- 
member our  great  national  heroes.  The 
time  is  right  to  correct  this  injustice  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  leader.  To 
those  who  would  still  contend  that  no 
injustice  has  been  done  the  memory  of 
Lee,  I  would  say  we  should  enact  this 
legislation  simply  to  correct  any  false 
impression  and  to  remove  any  lingering 
doubt. 

I  believe  Lee's  claim  to  full  U.S.  citi- 
zenship has  grown  with  his  memory  over 
the  past  century.  In  fact,  it  transcends 
technical  questions  of  obscure  documents 
and  testimonies.  Lee  has  become  a  figure 
of  great  magnitude  in  American  history. 
His  humanity,  his  leadership,  and  his 
integrity  have  raised  him  to  the  level  of 
a  truly  national  hero.  These  are  qualities 
that  all  Americans  should  honor. 

President  Eisenhower,  like  Lee  a  strong 
military  leader  but  a  gentleman,  wrote: 
A  nation  of  men  of  Lees  caliber  would  be 
unconquerable  In  spirit  and  soul.  Indeed  to 
the  degree  that  present-day  American  youth 
will  strive  to  emulate  his  rare  quaUtles,  In- 
cluding his  devotion  to  this  land  as  revealed 
in  his  painstaking  efforts  to  help  heal  the 
nation's  wounds  once  the  bitter  struggle  was 
over,  we,  in  our  own  time  of  danger  In  a 
divided  world,  will  be  strengthened  and  our 
love  of  freedom  sustained. 

My  association  with  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  is  one  of  which  I  am  extremely 
proud.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  General  Lee  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Washington  College  in 
Lexington,  Va. 

Upon  his  death  5  years  later  the  name 
of  the  school  was  changed  to  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  in  recognition  of  his  many 
contributions.  It  was  during  Lee's  ex- 
traordinary tenure  as  president  of  Wash- 
ington CoUege  that  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Order,  a  fraternity  dedicated  to  the 
cultivation  of  gentlemanly  qualities  ex- 
emplified by  Lee.  was  founded. 

It  was  my  very  great  hcmor  to  become 
a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  as  an  under- 
graduate student  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Ten  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  distinguished  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  also  share  this  distinc- 
tion. I  know  they  share  my  pride  in  the 
fact  that  Kappa  Alpha  sprang  from  the 
small  academic  community  headed  by 
Robert  E.  Lee.  There  are  today  more  than 
90  chapters  of  Kappa  Alpha  benefiting 


thousands  of  young  men  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning  throughout  the 
country. 

General  Lee  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  Kappa  Alpha  as  well  as  its  patron 
saint.  He  is  also  an  inspiration  to  a 
nation  seeking  to  heal  its  wounds  wheth- 
er those  wounds  be  fresh  or  those  of  a 
century  ago.  It  is  in  recognition  of  his 
place  in  our  history  and  in  our  hearts 
that  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  68  and  thereby  restore 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  his  rightful  place  among 
our  Nation's  heroes. 


BEEF  FOR  FATHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
Sunday  of  June  was  proclaimed  as 
"Father's  Day"  by  the  91st  Congress  and 
the  President.  The  Father's  Day  Council, 
the  Beef  Industry  Council  of  the  Meat 
Board  and  the  American  National  Cow- 
BeUes  are  combining  forces  to  proclaim 
beef  as  the  official  food.  Beef  will  be 
served  at  the  annual  national  Father's 
Day  award  luncheon.  In  past  years  such 
famous  fathers  as  former  Presidents 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. Bob  Hope.  Frank  Borman,  Joe 
Garagiola.  to  mention  a  few.  have  been 
honored.  The  cooperative  effort  of  these 
orgaiiizations  insures  an  increase  in  both 
popularity  of  Father's  Day  and  beef 
sales. 

The  originator  of  Father's  Day,  Mrs. 
John  Bruce  Dodd  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  be- 
lieved "tenderness"  should  be  part  of  the 
annual  June  celebration.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  beef? 

Mr.  President,  beef  is  America's  fav- 
orite food.  In  1960,  Americans  were  eat- 
ing 85  pounds  of  beef  per  capita  and 
today  we  are  enjoying  over  114  pounds. 
American  beef  is  the  most  wholesome  in 
the  world.  Consumers  are  assured  of  its 
purity  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's stringent  inspection  standards. 
America's  beef  industry  produced  some 
14.7  billion  pounds  of  beef  in  1960  and 
today's  production  is  over  22  billion 
pounds.  Due  to  greater  production  effi- 
ciency, beef  prices  have  increased  only 
16  percent  between  1951  and  today  while 
the  cost  of  living  index  for  the  same  pe- 
riod rose  38  percent.  In  1951.  1  hour's  la- 
bor bought  1.7  pounds  of  beef  and  today 
1  hour's  labor  will  purchase  3.3  pounds  of 
beef. 

Mr.  President,  the  tradition  of  beef 
for  Father's  Day  was  begim  in  1953  when 
Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Currier  presented  the 
idea  to  the  Plateau  Valley  CowBelles  at 
Collbran,  Colo.  At  the  1955  convention 
of  the  American  National  CowBelles,  the 
"beef  for  Father's  Day"  program  was 
adopted  for  expansion  into  a  nation- 
wide program.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Beef  Industry  Council  of  the  National 
Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  the  Cow- 
Belles have  built  "beef  for  Father's  Day" 
into  a  successful  merchandising  effort. 

Mr.  President,  Alabamians  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  this  year's  chairman 
of  the  "beef  for  Father's  Day"  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Louise  Wilson,  wife  of  execu- 
tive vice  president  E.  H.  Wilson,  of  the 
Alabama  Cattlemen's  Association,  who 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  promoting 
this  year's  program.  On  Father's  Day. 
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over  60  million  American  families  will 
honor  father  and  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  "beef  for  Fathers  Day." 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  LAW 
DAY  ADDRESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  en- 
lightened public  is  one  of  the  corner- 
stones upon  which  our  Goverimient 
rests.  If  a  free  society  is  to  be  pre- 
served. It  is  essential  that  the  public 
have  access  to  accurate  information. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  in  Dallas,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  spoke  of  a  growing 
tendency  by  many  who  have  the  public 
ear  to  overlook  or  ignore  the  facts. 

He  told  his  law  school  audience  that  a 
reluctance  to  recognize  facts  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  special  segment  of  American 
society.  He  said  there  are  examples 
wherever  public  issues  are  debated — in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  on  campuses, 
as  well  as  in  the  news  media. 

His  strongest  criticism  was  reserved 
for  the  members  of  his  own  legal  pro- 
fession when  he  voiced  grave  concern 
about  a  lack  of  regard  for  accuracy  in 
the  courtrooms.  In  his  words,  "the 
respect  for  facts  should  be  ingrained  to 
the  very  marrow"  as  far  as  attorneys  are 
concerned. 

In  his  address,  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  cited  examples  of  dsingerous 
misinformation  that  have  been  accepted 
as  factual  in  public  discussions  today. 

Incredibly,  the  press  coverage  of  his 
speech  provided  a  classic  example  of  the 
very  point  the  Attorney  GeneraJ  was  try- 
ing to  make — that  too  often  "emotion 
and  intuition  are  in  the  saddle  while 
truth  is  trampled  in  the  dust." 

Unfortunately,  the  newsstories  which 
appeared  in  a  number  of  leading  jour- 
nals throughout  the  Nation,  following 
the  address,  ignored  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's criticism  of  public  officials,  lawTcrs 
and  others  to  whom  the  public  turns  for 
information;  and  the  stories  reported 
his  speech  as  an  attack  only  on  the  news 
media. 

Subsequently,  at  least  one  voice  was 
raised  in  protest  against  the  coverage, 
and  I  think  it  deserves  to  be  heard.  I  refer 
to  a  radio  editorial  by  news  director  Dick 
Wheeler  of  radio  station  KRLD  of  Dal- 
las. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  KRLD 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and 
I  ask  also  that  a  copy  of  the  Attorney 
General's  speech  be  printed  following 
the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
"Reporter's  Notebook"  KRLD  Radio,  Dalu\s 

It  may  sound  almost  heretlcsd  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  broadcast  news  busi- 
ness, but  I  find  It  necessary  to  take  excep- 
tion to  the  treatment  given  a  story  In  Dallas 
last  week  by  CBS  News.  This  Is  a  shocker, 
of  course,  since  no  one  can  reaUy  convince 
me  that  CBS  News  Is  not  by  and  large  the 
best  news  gathering  organization  in  the 
country.  .\nd  despite  the  criticisms  leveled 
at  CBS  by  Vice  President  Agnew  and  oc- 
casional listeners  of  a  particularly  hard-line 
conservative  nature.  I  still  feel  this  to  be 
true.  But  sometimes  even  the  loftiest  of 
Idols  have  feet  of  clay  .  .  .  and  In  my  judge- 
ment  CBS   News,   along   with   United   Press 


International,  really  blew  It  on  their  cov- 
erage of  the  Dallas  visit  of  U.S.  Attorney- 
General  John  Mitchell.  The  Attomey-Oen- 
eral's  press  man  released  an  advance  copy 
of  the  speech  to  reporters,  and  In  his  deliv- 
ery of  the  address,  Mitchell  did  not  depart 
from  his  prepared  remarks.  He  said,  as  many 
of  you  heard  on  KRLD  Radio,  that  he  feels 
strongly  about  those  who  fall  to  get  the  facts 
before  they  act.  Mitchell  continued,  and  I 
quote.  "This  refusal  to  hear  the  facts  Is  not 
confined  to  any  special  element  In  American 
life.  We  find  examples  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  campuses.  In  the  news 
media  .  .  .  wherever  public  Issues  are  de- 
bated." End  quote.  Mitchell  then  proceeded 
to  outline  several  examples  of  what  he  was 
talking  about  and  mentioned  an  un-named 
State  Senator  from  an  un-ldentlfled  State, 
a  former  Attorney  General  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  Ramsey  Clark,  although  Mitchell 
didn't  say  so  in  so  many  words,  and  an 
un-named  Congressman.  Mitchell  also  men- 
tioned three  newspapers  and  one  magazine 
and  two  reporters  working  for  those  publica- 
tions. For  one  of  the  new^apers,  the  maga- 
zine and  both  rep>orters,  Mitchell  had 
nothing  but  praise.  He  specifically  chastised 
only  two  of  t^e  newspapers.  But  the  point  is 
this:  CBS  News  treated  the  story,  which  they 
apparently  got  off  the  U-P-I  wire,  as  a  quote 
"strong  new  blast  at  the  news  media  by  a 
high  administration  oflBclal."  End  quote.  It 
was  uo  such  thing  as  both  news  organiza- 
tions were  blatantly  wrong.  I  had  no  par- 
ticular feeling  for  or  against  Mister  Mitchell, 
which  Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  but  It  seems  to  me  CBS  and  UPI 
should  have  taken  their  cue  from  another 
quote  in  the  Attorney-General's  speech  .  .  . 
"We  find  emotion  and  Intuition  in  the  sad- 
dle, while  truth  Is  trampled  In  the  dust." 
This  is  Dick  Wheeler.  KRLD  News. 


IxAw  DAT  Address  or  John  N.  MrrcHELL,  At- 
torney General  or  the  Untted  States  at 
THE    Dedication     or    the    Law    Library. 
SoxrrHERN      Methodist     University     Law 
School,  Dallas,  Tex.,  April  30,  1971 
I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  because 
a  lawyer  cannot  help  being  Inspired  at  the 
dedication  of  such  a  fine  new  law  library. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  college  or 
a  law  school  Is  no  better  than  its  library, 
which  should  attempt  to  provide  the  stu- 
dents with  the  sum  of  man's  knowledge  In 
its  field.  The  bricks  and  mortar  that  make 
up  this  building  are  symbolic  of  the  pieces 
of  information — the  hard-won  facts — which 
together  make  up  the  whole  edifice  of  civil- 
ization. 

This  observation  bears  strongly  upon  the 
subject  of  my  remarks  today.  As  most  of 
you  know,  at  this  time  of  the  year  Law  Day 
speeches  are  being  made  at  law  schools  and 
before  bar  associations  around  the  country. 
This  year  the  Law  Day  theme  established  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  is.  "Change 
Through  Law  and  Reason."  I  thoroughly 
endorse  this  proposition.  I  would  like  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  one  aspect  of  it.  which 
is  this:  In  the  national  dialogue  and  fer- 
ment that  accompanies  change,  let  us  get  the 
facts  before  we  act.  Law  and  reason  cannot 
even  spring  to  action  except  from  a  plat- 
form of  facts. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  utter  this 
simple  truism,  except  that  so  often  today 
it  is  Ignored  in  the  most  serious  national 
issues.  We  find  emotion  and  Intuition  In  the 
saddle,  while  truth  is  trampled  in  the  dust. 
As  a  nation  we  cannot  continue  on  this 
retrogressive  course  without  inviting  grave 
dangers  that  so  far  we  have  generally  avoid- 
ed through  a  respect  for  the  facts. 

Most  of  you  in  this  audience  have  been  or 
are  being  trained  in  the  law.  You  know  that 
the  practice  of  law  is  built  on  precise  infor- 
mation— of  which  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
the  most  striking  example.  You  know  what 
the    television    character.    Sergeant    FYiday, 


meant  by  his  familiar  plea  during  Investi- 
gations, "Just  the  facts,  ma'am." 

Law  schools  have  had  the  responsibility, 
among  others,  of  instilling  tn  their  students 
this  devotion  to  the  facts.  On  Law  Day  may 
I  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  that  the 
hallmark  of  the  lawyer  Is  a  healthy  skepti- 
cism when  confronted  with  broad  conclu- 
sions— no  matter  how  often  they  are  re- 
peated and  no  matter  how  generally  they 
seem  to  be  accepted.  We  lawyers  m\ist  ask: 
"Who  said  It?  .  .  .  "Why  did  he  say  it?  .  .  . 
"What  is  the  proof?" 

Lawyers  schooled  in  this  discipline  also 
have  a  duty  that  goes  beyond  the  courtroom 
and  the  law  office.  They  have  a  responslbUity, 
when  their  communities  are  embroiled  In 
public  issues,  to  promote  among  their  fellow 
citizens  this  same  devotion  to  the  facts.  It 
is  a  prerequisite  for  any  sane  and  worthy 
resolution  to  public  problems. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  because  of  the 
wild  Irrationality,  the  unfounded  suxMJsa- 
tlons,  that  have  recently  characterized  some 
national  Issues.  This  refusal  to  hear  the  facts 
is  not  confined  to  any  special  element  in 
American  life.  We  find  examples  In  the  halls 
of  Congress,  on  the  campuses,  in  the  news 
media — wherever  public  issues  are  debated. 
Let  me  give  you  two  such  examples : 

case  no.  I — the  black  panther 

GENOCmE  rSATJD 

In  December  1969  the  attorney  for  the 
Black  Panthers,  Charles  R.  Garry,  stated  pub- 
licly that  police  across  the  nation  had  mur- 
dered 28  Panthers  In  "a  national  scheme  by 
various  agencies  of  the  government"  to  "com- 
mit genocide  upon  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party."  With  no  proof  whatever,  a 
number  of  public  figures  repeated  the  claim 
of  this  biased  source  as  though  it  were  ac- 
cepted fact.  A  state  legislator  charged  that 
the  scheme  "was  arranged  by  the  Federal 
police  apparatus."  Soon  the  28  murders  were 
reported  as  a  fact,  not  as  an  allegation,  by 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  many  other  news  media.  One  national 
magazine  stated  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  joined  the  police  and  "escalated 
the  drive"  against  the  Panthers. 

These  were  the  charges — widely  accepted 
and  believed.  Whenever  our  Department  of 
Justice  representatives  met  vrtth  campus 
groups,  they  would  invariably  be  questioned 
about  the  28  murders  and  the  genocide 
scheme.  But  what  were  the  facts? 

A  few  dajrs  after  the  Panther  attorney's 
original  charge,  a  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
named  Ronald  Koziol  exposed  It  as  a  fraud. 
But  his  stcwy  was  ignored  in  the  onrush  of 
vilification  against  law  enforcement  agencies. 
More  than  a  year  after  the  original  allega- 
tion. It  was  investigated  by  writer  Edward  Jay 
Epstein,  who  reported  his  findings  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  of  February  13.  1971. 

With  old-fashioned  thoroughness,  these 
two  reporters  independently  started  from  the 
same  base — the  rather  obvious  Journalistic 
step  of  requesting  a  list  of  the  28  alleged 
murders.  It  turned  out  that  28  had  Just 
"seemed  to  be  a  safe  number."  according  to 
Garry's  own  admission,  and  that  the  most 
names  he  could  scrape  together  was  19.  The 
investigators  checked  on  each  of  these  19 
and  as  Mr.  Epstein  reported  it: 

One  had  been  killed  by  a  stcarekeeper  In 
resisting  a  robbery,  not  by  police. 

One  was  shot  In  an  argument  with 
"friends,"  not  by  poUoe. 

One  was  shot  by  his  wife,  not  by  police. 

Another  was  executed  by  other  Black 
Panthers,  not  by  police. 

Pour  were  killed  in  a  shootout  with  mem- 
bers of  a  rival  black  militant  organization, 
not  by  police. 

One  was  shot  In  an  unsolved  case,  by  a 
pistol  later  found  in  a  raid  on  a  Black 
Panther  headquarters. 

There  were  eight  other  cases  which  in- 
volved crimes  or  street  shootouts,  in  which 
the  police  believed  they  were  dealing  with 
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criiuinals  as  such  and  had  no  reason  to  tblnJc 
they  were  encountering  Black  Panthers.  Six 
of  these  Paathere  were  shot  by  policemen 
who  were  already  seriously  wounded  and 
were  fighting  for  their  Uvea.  According  to 
Epstein's  report,  two  policemen  were  killed 
and  14  were  wounded  In  the  eight  cases. 

In  only  two  Panther  deaths  were  the  police 
conducting  a  planned  raid.  One  was  killed  as 
the  police  entered  alter  he  had  fired  a  shot- 
gun through  the  door,  and  the  other  appears 
to  have  been  hit  by  a  stray  police  bullet  that 
went  through  two  Intervening  walls. 

Thus,  no  deaths  can  be  attributed  to  what 
the  Panther  attorney  called  a  "national 
scheme"  of  •genocide."  The  fraud  has  been 
laid  bare,  and  to  its  credit  the  Wcuhington 
Post  made  a  full  admission  of  error.  But 
this  Is  small  compensation  for  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  supposedly  responsible  pubUc 
figures  and  the  press  rep>eatlng  the  most  d<un- 
aglng  charges  without  the  facts. 

The  genocide  fraud  Is  a  classic  example  of 
the  triumph — hopefully,  a  temporary  tri- 
umph— of  the  Big  lie  over  the  Simple  Truth. 
It  operates  on  the  old  principle  that  If  you 
tell  a  falsehood  long  enough  and  often 
enough,  It  becomes  accepted  as  fact.  I  am 
reminded  of  George  Orwells  1984  and  his 
language  of  "Newspeak,-  in  which  words 
assume  opposite  meanings — wrong  becomes 
right,  and  fiction  becomes  truth.  I  believe 
that  we  Americans  are  not  now,  and  never 
will  be,  ready  to  speak  that  language. 

CASE    NO.    2 — THE    "nO-KNOCK"    SCASZ 

I  refer  to  a  provision,  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1970,  and  in  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970.  It  spelled  out  the  circumstances  under 
which  officers  making  an  arrest  or  searching 
premises  with  a  warrant  must  announce 
their  Identity  and  purpose,  and  when  they 
need  not.  In  the  latter  case  they  must  show 
a  Judge  probable  cause  for  believing  that  the 
suspect  may  destroy  evidence,  or  attack  the 
ofBcers,  or  try  to  escape.  If  they  announce 
themselves.  If  the  judgie  Is  convinced  ho  can 
then  authorize  the  unannounced  entry  as 
part  of  his  warrant. 

When  this  proposal  came  before  Congress 
It  stirred  a  great  hue  and  cry.  Opponents 
labeled  It  the  "no-knock"  law.  Many  of  them 
Ignored  the  requirement  for  court  approval. 
They  conjured  up  Images  of  Hitlers  storm 
troopers  kicking  in  the  doors  of  their 
trembling  victims.  The  provision  was  said  to 
violate  the  Fourth  Amendment  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures.  A  former 
Attorney  General  was  quoted  In  a  newspaper 
interview  as  saying.  "The  no-knock  law  In 
Immoral." 

These  were  the  accusations.  What  are  th» 
facts? 

Actually,  the  provision  gives  more  cltteen 
protection,  not  less.  Previously,  under  Fed- 
eral case  law  an  officer  about  to  make  an 
arrest  or  search  could  decide  for  himself 
whether  the  circumstances  Justified  his 
entering  without  announcing  himself.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  case  law  had  prohibited 
unannounced  entry  under  certain  conditions 
and  indicated  others  in  which  the  policeman 
could  use  his  discretion  in  entering  without 
announcing  himself.  In  a  majority  of  states 
this  same  latitude  has  been  recognized  either 
by  sUtute  or  In  caae  law,  and  in  others  such 
discretion  has  been  practiced  without  spe- 
cific formal  guidelines. 

In  the  case  of  Ker  v.  California  in  1963. 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  tipheld  an  un- 
annoimced  entry  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  evidence.  It  took  the  occasion  to  declare 
that  an  officer  should  announce  himself  as 
a  general  rule,  but  it  set  forth  specific 
exceptions  in  wbloh  he  could  d«clde  not  to 
announce  himself. 

In  all  of  this  prevailing  practice  and  legal 
support.  It  was  the  officer  who  was  given  the 
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cn-ihe-spot  discretion  on  whether  cr  not  to 
announce  himself,  subject  only  to  possible 
later  Judicial  review.  But  under  the  new 
D.C.  and  drug  control  acts,  this  discretion 
Is  taken  from  the  oSk:er  and  given  to  an 
mdependent  Judge.  In  the  same  manner  that 
a  Judge  decides  beforehand  whether  there  is 
probable  cause  for  an  arrest  or  search  war- 
rant. For  the  firart  time,  this  hazy  area  of 
citizens'  privacy  has  b«en  clarified — and 
decidedly  in  favor  of  further  prot«ction  to 
the  citizen.  In  fact,  the  provision  Is  more 
restrictive  on  the  police  than  a  similar  pro- 
vision In  a  draft  Federal  drug  bill  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the 
term  of  a  former  Attorney  General — the  one 
who  now  says  the  present  law  is  Immoral. 
In  short,  citizen  protection  against  "no- 
knock"  entry  is  greater  than  it  was  before. 
but  the  Department  of  Justice  is  accused  of 
Inventing  a  new  form  of  repression.  Citizen 
protection  means  citizen  repression  in  the 
"Newspeak"  language  of  1984. 

These  are  only  two  public  Issues  that  arose 
out  of  a  shocking  contempt  for  truth  and  a 
cheap  surrender  to  instinct.  Nor  do  I  blame 
the  public,  so  much  as  the  sharp  erosion 
of  professionalism  among  many  who  have  the 
publics  ear.  Whether  parents  or  students, 
the  people  are  no  better  informed  than  the 
quality  of  their  information  sources.  I  am 
especially  aware  of  this  when  I  meet  with 
student  groups,  and  when  Justice  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  Join  campus  forums. 

Time  and  time  again  students  ask.  "What 
are  you  doing  alx>ut  the  concentration 
camps?" 

Time  and  time  again  the  patient  answer 
is,  "There  are  no  concentration  camps  In 
this  country,  and  if  we  can  help  it  there 
never  will  be!" 

The  other  day  a  Congressman,  after  claim- 
ing that  the  FBI  tapped  the  telephones  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  offered  the  evi- 
dence that  the  telephone  company  reported 
that  he  had  no  tap  on  his  line,  but  he  said 
it  always  denies  this  when  the  FBI  taps  a 
line,  and  so  the  "no"  report  was  really  a 
"yes"  report.  Again,  "no"  means  "yes"  In  the 
Newspeak  language  of  1984. 

Despite  the  transparency  of  the  Congress- 
man's so-called  Information,  despite  the 
complete  lack  of  evidence  that  the  FBI  has 
ever  wlretapi>ed  the  phones  of  Congressmen, 
despite  the  Justice  Department's  unequiv- 
ocal denial  of  the  charge,  the  day  after  the 
Congressman's  speech  a  student  aaked  me. 
"Why  are  you  tapping  the  telephones  of  Con- 
gressmen?" 

At  least  I  am  glad  to  have  the  question, 
because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete with  the  student's  own  source  of  in- 
formation— whatever  that  may  be.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that,  time  and  time  again, 
after  getting  the  other  side  of  the  story  for 
the  first  time,  students  have  gone  away  with 
a  different  view  of  the  matter.  And  I  am  also 
happy  to  say  that  this  unfamlUarity  with 
the  facts  is  not  particularly  noticeable  among 
law  students,  trained  to  dig  out  evidence 
from  a  variety  of  sources. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  us  recall  that 
the  advancement  of  man  has  been  measured 
by  hlB  ability  to  discover  and  apply  accurate 
information.  Since  the  16th  Century  the 
rise  of  the  Scientific  Method  of  experimenta- 
tion and  proof  has  provided  the  basis  for  all 
the  physical  knowledge  on  which  our  tech- 
nical capabilities  stand.  Beginning  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  development  of  trial  by 
Jury  and  the  rules  of  evidence  provided  the 
same  basis  of  fact  In  the  world  of  law.  All  the 
major  professions — science,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, accounting,  and  not  least,  law — 
have  become  true  profeeslons  in  proportion 
as  they  have  come  to  Identify,  respect,  and 
make  use  of  facta. 

Can  we  now  allow  ourselves,  In  our  na- 
tional decisions,  to  abandon  fact  In  favor  of 
emotion?  We  cannot,  any  more  than  the  med- 
ical profession  would  revert  to  the  age  of  the 


»-itch  doctor,  or  our  courts  return  to  trial 
by  combat. 

Most  especially  I  am  gravely  concerned 
that  some  of  those  who.  in  public  debate, 
have  shown  the  least  regard  for  facts  have 
t)€en  attorneys — those  in  whom  the  respect 
for  facts  should  be  ingrained  to  the  very 
marrow.  And  we  And  courtrooms — where 
hard  evidence  and  sworn  testimony  should 
alone  rule  the  results — turned  into  theaters 
for  histrionics  and  even  violence.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  somber  warning  of  Roscoe 
Poimd,  writing  two  decades  ago: 

"In  Jurisprudence  we  are  dealing  with  ex- 
perience developed  by  reason  and  reason 
tested  by  experience.  The  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  put  their  faith  m 
reason.  The  nineteenth  century,  In  the 
main  line  of  its  thought,  put  its  faith  in 
experience.  The  twentieth  century  has  been 
putung  its  faith  In  intuition." 

If  this  be  the  trend  In  our  time.  It  Is  my 
fervent  hope  that  It  can  be  reversed  before 
we  as  a  nation  follow  It  Into  some  desperate 
mistakes.  Rather,  I  would  remind  America's 
practitioners  of  law  of  that  fundamental 
Latin  Maxim:  "Ex  Facto  Jus  Oritur" — "The 
law  arUes  out  of  the  fact."  "That  ancient 
rule."  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  told  us.  "must 
prevail  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  system 
of  living  law." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  u1ll  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUox^s: 

A  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967:  to  increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AlfEKDMKNT   NO.    24 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  amendment  is  amend- 
ment No.  124,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grav«l),  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page  30,  line  23.  strike  out  "twenty" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "f  otu"". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Are  we  proceeding  un- 
der the  Pastore  rule  today? 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  rule  of  germaneness  has  not 
been  waived,  and  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  speak  on  my  amendment,  but 
I  would  be  happy  to  and  wJU  graciously 
wait  until  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  arrives.  It  will  serve 
no  purpose  to  make  the  presentation  on 
the  amendment  without  his  presence. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
state,  for  the  information  of  the  able 
Senator,  that  I  have  contacted  the  office 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  am  in- 
formed that  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis),  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  is  on  his  way  here. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Senate  at  tills  time  is 
amendment  No.  124. 

In  discussing  the  larger  issues  involved 
in  the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  our  attention  has  been  diverted  un- 
til now  from  the  basic  mechanics  of  the 
system. 

We  have  talked  about  manpower  re- 
quirements. We  have  discussed  compen- 
sation. We  have  debated  our  Nation's  role 
in  the  security  of  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

But  it  is  important  that  we  keep  in 
mind  the  basic  mechanics  of  the  system 
that  calls  up  some  Individuals  from  so- 
ciety, forces  their  Induction  into  military 
service,  and  requires  them  to  take  arms 
and  risk  their  lives  In  combat. 

What  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
backbone  of  our  Selective  Service  Ssrs- 
tem  is  a  network  of  local  boards.  About 
4.000  are  located  around  the  Nation. 
Much  of  their  work  is  automatic,  han- 
dled by  clerical  help,  operating  under 
regulations  and  directives  Issued  by  the 
National  Selective  Service  System  ofQce. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider 
the  boards  as  ceremonial  instrumoits  of 
a  fairly  standard  Federal  procedure. 

Board  members  determine  who  receives 
certain  deferments  and  who  does  not. 
Board  members  determine  whether  or 
not  an  individual  may  escape  Induction 
because  of  certain  personal  hardships. 
Bofird  members  wrestle  with  the  dlCBcult 
questions  of  conscientious  objection. 

Through  most  of  its  history,  our  Selec- 
tive Service  System  has  resisted  uniform 
application  of  standardized  regulations 
that  would  giiide  board  decisions.  There- 
fore, the  boards  have  considerable  lati- 
tude for  discretion  and  as  so  many  recent 
studies  clearly  prove,  that  discretion  has 
lead  to  wide  and  varied  applications  of 
inherent  board  powers. 

Considering  how  few  guidelines  were 
Riven  to  local  board  members,  I  consider 
it  a  tribute — and  I  want  to  underscore 
this — to  the  basic  honesty  and  decency 
of  those  who  have  served  on  boards  that 
there  has  been  so  little  scandal  con- 
nected with  their  decisions. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  most  Amer- 
icans would  agree  that  It  is  Inherently 
unfair  and  dangerous  to  vest  board 
members  with  what  amounts  to  a  life- 
time appointment  to  perform  a  quasl- 
.iudiclal  function. 


Even  judges  in  our  court  systems  must 
at  some  point  come  to  pidilic  account- 
ability. And  those  who  serve  as  jurors 
serve  only  limited  terms  under  highly 
controlled  conditions. 

Until  1967  our  Selective  Service  Act 
placed  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  time  a 
person  could  serve  on  a  local  draft  board. 
In  1967  the  Congress  limited  service  to 
25  years  and  required  resignation  at  the 
age  of  75. 

Recognizing  that  those  limits  are  in- 
sufficient, the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  year  reduced  the  limit  of 
service  to  20  years. 

I  consider  that  limitation  insufficient. 

The  latest  national  survey  indicated 
that  the  average  age  of  board  members 
was  60  years  old.  One-fifth  of  all  those 
serving  on  local  draft  boards  were  over 
70  years  old.  Fifty  percent  of  the  in- 
cumbent board  members  had  served 
more  than  10  years. 

Changing  the  limitation  of  service 
from  25  to  20  years  would  not  appre- 
ciably satisfy  the  need  to  make  local 
boards  more  responsive  to  the  communi- 
ties they  serve.  Newer  appointees  are 
more  likely  to  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
community  than  those  who  have  served 
a  decade  or  two,  so  long  that  the  job 
becomes  automatic  routine. 

Newer  and  younger  appointees  would 
bring  to  the  board  enthusiasni  and  in- 
terest and  they  would  be  less  likely  to 
rely  on  office  clerks  for  what  in  reality 
should  be  board  decisions. 

Further,  more  people  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  duty  and  obligation  of  serv- 
ice on  a  local  draft  board.  More  fre- 
quent rotation  of  board  members  would 
develop  a  broader  base  of  understanding 
in  the  community  of  the  obligations  and 
mechanics  of  our  system  of  induction. 

If  we  are  to  consider  the  draft  a 
permanent  institution  In  our  national 
life,  then  this  quasl-judiclal  function 
should  be  discharged  at  the  local  level  as 
jury  duty  Is  discharged. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that 
service  be  limited  to  4  years.  I  think  that 
4  yetirs  is  sufficient  time  to  require  from 
anyone  in  a  role  that  demands  the  time 
and  decisionmaking  required  by  the  local 
draft  board  process. 

One  may  argue  that  such  a  limitation 
would  deny  boards  the  valued  experience 
of  long-time  membership.  But,  I  be- 
lieve that  such  an  argument  places  board 
service  in  an  improper  context. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  scientific 
discipline  or  mechanical  proficiency.  We 
are  not  talking  about  familiarity  with  an 
extensive  body  of  laws  or  regulations. 
When  we  ask  the  person  to  serve  on  a 
local  draft  board,  we  ask  him  to  make  in- 
dependent value  judgments  that  will 
affect  the  lives  of  many  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

That  is  a  job  requiring  anything  but 
a  standard  or  routine  i^proach  restilt- 
ing  from  years  of  service. 

Certainly  if  we  ask  our  young  men  to 
serve  against  their  will  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  we  should 
offer  them  the  best  and  fairest  system 
of  evaluation  we  can  devise.  I  believe 
that  restricting  the  years  of  service  of 
board  members  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbb)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  amendment 
because  I  was  involved  in  Selective  Serv- 
ice for  a  number  of  years  in  Ohio,  and 
also  because  in  the  committee  hearings 
I  believe  it  was  my  amendment  to  make 
it  20  years,  and  also  because  I  have  served 
with  local  boards  and  have  audited  local 
boards  and  I  know  their  proceedings. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
seriously  cripple  the  operation  of  Selec- 
tive Service.  It  would  almost  approach 
a  privilege  In  that  a  4-year  term  for  a 
local  board  member  would  hardly  per- 
mit him  to  become  acquainted  with  tlie 
operations  of  Selective  Service. 

In  Selective  Service  we  do  not  have 
the  advantage  of  having  someone  who 
knows  the  system.  A  new  member  has  to 
be  educated,  he  has  to  be  recruited 
Someone  asked  me,  "Is  it  a  political  ap- 
pointment to  serve  on  a  Selective  Serv- 
ice board?"  It  is  not.  While  States  have 
various  ways  to  recruit  members,  the 
most  common  one  is  that  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  on  recomenda- 
tion  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  gets 
the  names  from  a  local  committee  In 
Ohio,  named  by  the  courts  of  general 
record  in  that  county,  the  probate  court 
in  Ohio,  the  common  pleas  court,  and 
in  counties  where  they  have  multiple 
judges  on  the  same  bench— the  presiding 
judge  of  that  court.  Also  they  call  on 
veterans'  organizations,  service  organiza- 
tions and  service  clubs,  churches  every- 
one they  can  think  of  it,  to  offer  the 
names  of  people  wlUtng  to  perform  this 
patriotic,  nonpaying  duty. 

These  names,  once  they  are  secured 
are  sent  in.  I  have  never  known  over  one 
or  two  cases  where  the  name  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Governor  and  duly  ap- 
pointed. Some  areas  attempt  to  have 
standby  members— in  other  words,  where 
members  will  say  that  they  will  serve 
when  a  vacancy  occurs. 

Over  the  years,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
members  serve  so  long  Is  that  they  could 
not  get  other  members  to  replace  them 

During  World  War  n.  It  was  a  great 
patriotic  duty.  They  met  sometimes  al- 
most daily,  nightiy,  weekly,  to  perform 
this  duty  and  to  make  these  quasi- judi- 
cial decisions. 

But  thereafter,  in  a  county  or  local 
board,  1, 2, 3  months  afterward,  or  month 
after  month,  the  clerk  did  the  calling,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said.  Many 
times  the  clerk  was  the  board.  The  great- 
est protection  that  we  have,  that  the  clerk 
would  not  become  the  board,  is  that  we 
have  people  who  become  acquainted  with 
the  regulations,  so  well  acquainted  with 
them  that  they  know  exacUy  what  their 
function  Is  and  they  can  make  the  deci- 
sions. But  hitches  do  occur. 

I  recall  In  one  county— ^^^lUams 
Coimty,  I  believe— it  was  in  one  of  the 
northwest  counties  of  Ohio — an  i^peal 
was  made  on  a  student  deferment  and 
the  appeal  board  granted  the  student  de- 
ferment after  the  local  board  had  turned 
it  down.  That  angered  the  local  board 
and  they  said,  "Why  should  we  be  here  if 
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we  cannot  interpret  the  regulations  as  we 
think  they  should  be  interpreted?  We 
thought  it  was  a  fair  decision  and  here  a 
bunch  of  strangers  has  given  an  exemp- 
tion to  this  man  whom  we  believe  is  just 
trying  to  avoid  the  draft." 

So  they  all  resigned. 

The  feeling  in  that  county  was  so 
strong  that  for  some  3  or  4  months  they 
could  not  get  a  volunteer  to  serve  on  that 
local  board.  For  3  months  there  was  not 
one  call  made  from  that  county  because 
there  was  no  locai  board  to  make  the  call. 

The  State  director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice made  numerous  trips  there,  meeting 
with  the  service  clubs  and  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, with  the  bar  association, 
with  the  Farm  Bureau,  with  every  public 
body  he  could  think  of,  talking  to  them 
about  the  importance  of  serving  on  a 
local  board,  and  finally  they  did  secure, 
through  the  judges,  volunteers  who  were 
then  appointed  to  the  local  board. 

Mr.  President,  the  20-year  limitation 
which  was  put  in  there  as  an  amend- 
ment is  a  completely  reasonable  limita- 
tion, because  it  does  give  opportunities 
for  a  turnover.  It  gives  opportunities  for 
training.  But  it  also  gives  opportunity  to 
the  dedicated  people  who  feel  they  have 
some  public  function  to  perform,  and  they 
are  willing  to  perform  this  function  obvi- 
ously. Anyone  would  think  it  to  be  ridicu- 
lous if  we  set  a  limited  tenure  on  the 
bench  and  a  judge  could  only  serve  for 
4  years.  I  think  these  men  are  required, 
as  nonpaid  public  servants,  to  learn  a 
body  of  law  and  regulations  that  many 
times  approach  the  judicial  knowledge 
similar  to  that  which  a  judge  would  have 
to  possess  in  order  to  decide. 

Certainly  if  one  happens  to  be  one  of 
those  who  is  before  a  local  board,  he 
wants  to  feel  that  the  person  making  that 
decision  is  not  only  qualified,  but  also 
has  some  knowledge  and  training  in  what 
he  is  doing. 

So,  this  4 -year  amendment,  I  cannot 
help  feeling,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  Selective  Service,  but  rather 
hindering  it  by  making  it  more  diflScult 
of  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  figures  here 
that  are  almost  unbelievable. 

In  Ohio,  under  a  4-year  tenure,  they 
would  lose  75  percent  of  the  membership 
of  the  board  immediately  on  the  effective 
date. 

In  Pennsylvania,  it  would  be  90  per- 
cent. 

In  Illinois,  it  would  be  90  percent. 

In  Texas,  it  would  be  75  percent. 

In  Florida,  it  would  be  60  percent. 

In  Michigan,  it  would  be  80  percent. 

In  Georgia,  it  would  be  75  percent. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  85  per- 
cent. X 

In  Oregon,  it  woaia^  87  percent. 

The  impact  of  the  20-year  limitation 
is  going  to  be  subetantial  enough. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  30 
percent  are  just  under  the  20  years  of 
Eervice.  I  think  thia  is  proper,  in  that 
we  must  have  these  boards  composed  of 
some  yoimger  and  newer  people  who  are 
then  trained  and  have  to  step  out  after 
they  have  performed  20  years  of  service. 
However,  I  do  not  see  any  way  it  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  4  years  suggested 
in  the  amendment. 


I  realize  that  the  Senators  who  are 
advancing  these  amendments  are  op- 
posed to  any  selective  service  in  any  way. 
Therefore,  I  can  understand  their  will- 
ingness to  advance  almost  any  amend- 
ment which  might  embarrass  the  system 
and  make  it  more  diflQcult  to  get  mem- 
bers and  to  operate.  But  I  think  it  should 
be  identified  for  what  it  is — mischief  on 
one  of  the  systems  that  has,  almost  on  a 
volunteer,  fair  basis,  performed  their 
service  in  a  very  effective  manner  to  serve 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  believe  that 
I  am  acting  with  sincerity. 

I  do  not  offer  this  amendment  as  a 
frivolous  fimendment.  It  is  not  mis- 
chievous. I  made  it  perfectly  clear  on  this 
score,  that  I  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  volimteer  if  it  were  needed. 

I  feel  that  we  should  have  some  effec- 
tive and  intelligent  implementation  of 
drafting  people  if  needed  in  the  future. 
With  the  high  expertise  I  have  acquired, 
if  I  can  make  a  contribution,  I  will  make 
that  contribution.  And  I  would  hope  that 
m>'  colleagues  would  indulge  me  and 
believe  that  I  have  the  motivation  of 
improving  the  law.  I  would  hope  that  they 
do  not  believe  this  is  a  waste  of  time  in 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  the  logic  of 
the  argument  advanced,  to  the  effect 
that  we  cannot  get  people  to  serve  volim- 
tarily. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  they  might  have  come  up 
with  an  imaginative  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  like  to  inform  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  I  will  have  an 
amendment  to  require  tliat  people  serve 
on  draft  boards  just  as  they  do  on  juries. 
Capital  punishment  is  not  being  used 
in  the  courts  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
selective  service  boards  around  the  coun- 
try do  send  young  people  to  their  deaths. 
Should  it  be  so  unusual  that  we  should 
require  service  on  these  boards? 

I  should  also  like  to  inform  my  friends, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that  I  will  have  an 
amendment  to  require  that  people  dem- 
onstrate their  proficiency  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  man 
if  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  and 
cannot  make  a  ruling,  but  miist  defer 
to  a  clerk?  Why  go  through  a  charade 
of  appointing  people  to  the  draft  boards? 
I  also  think  the  Senate  will  see  an 
amendment  offered  by  me  to  provide  for 
pa>ing  people  to  serve. 

Why  should  we  have  draft  boards  in 
which  we  only  seek  out  the  volunteers, 
those  people  who  feel  a  particular  zeal 
to  study  and  sit  in  judgment  over  the 
young? 

As  I  have  demonstrated,  it  is  mostly 
the  old  men  who  serve  on  draft  boards. 
Those  far  above  the  average  age  com- 
prise the  membership  of  the  boards  who 
sit  and  make  these  judgments.  All  of 
these  points  will  be  commented  on.  If,  as 
my  colleague  says,  the  passage  of  my 
amendment  would  mean  the  discharge 
of  a  high  percentage  of  draft  board  mem- 
bers around  the  country,  it  would  com- 


pel the  Senate  to  pass  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  paying  draft  board  mem- 
bers as  we  do  jurors. 

Second,  we  should  devise  a  method  of 
having  people  serve  mandatorily  on 
draft  boards  as  they  mandatorily  serve 
on  juries.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  luxury 
that  we  do  this.  I  think  it  is  not  only 
not  a  luxury,  but  is  also  a  supreme  in- 
justice that  we  do  this  today  with  jurors 
and  not  with  draft  board  members. 

We  have  4,000  draft  boards  that  con- 
sist of  old  people.  But  I  think  that  if 
these  young  men  are  to  be  sentenced  to 
death,  they  should  at  least  have  it  done 
by  their  peers. 

I  think  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  tends  to  paint  a  situation  of 
doom  and  gloom.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
now  doom  and  gloom.  It  is  an  appalling 
situation  on  the  draft  boards.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  have  the 
foresight,  the  imagination,  and  the 
perspicacity  to  correct  this  great 
injustice. 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter involved  in  this  amendment  is  highly 
important.  It  concerns  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  right  down  to  the  level  of 
the  people.  We  should  not  take  this 
lightly  and  say  that  it  does  not  matter. 
It  does  matter. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  bright  pages  in 
the  administration  of  law  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  members  of  these  local  boards 
have  done  such  an  outstanding  job  al- 
though they  have  been  subjected  at  times 
to  very  adverse  critici.sm.  They  have  been 
misunderstood.  They  are  serving  with- 
out pay,  but  still  they  are  willing  to  serve 
year  after  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  thor- 
oughly considered  this  entire  matter.  This 
is  something  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
know  about.  We  took  testimony  on  the 
matter.  We  discussed  it  around  the  table 
on  at  least  two  occasions.  We  waited  un- 
til we  had  the  final  markup.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  who  is  very  well  versed  in- 
deed in  this  field  and  has  experience  in  it, 
came  forth  with  an  amendment  that  the 
committee  adopted  unanimously.  There 
was  not  one  dissenting  vote.  There  was 
not  one  objection  on  the  part  of  any 
Senator  who  was  familiar  with  the  facts 
on  the  committee  and  had  made  a  study 
of  the  matter. 

Now,  I  have  prepared  a  memorandum 
for  the  information  of  Senators.  This 
memorandum  was  based  on  actual  con- 
tact with  knowledgeable  people  back  in 
the  States  who  know  the  facts.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  should  be  agreed  to  and  become 
law  it  would  wipe  out  or  make  ineligible 
90  percent  of  the  membership  of  all  the 
boards  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Overnight  90  percent  of  them  would  be- 
come ineligible  for  service.  In  Ohio  it 
would  eliminate  75  percent,  in  Illinois 
90  percent,  in  Texas  75  percent  would 
become  ineligible,  in  Michigan  80  per- 
cent would  become  ineligible,  in  Massa- 
chusetts 85  percent,  and  Oregon  87  per- 
cent. That  is  what  would  happen  in  those 
States  from  East  to  West  and  North  to 
South. 
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Based  on  that  information  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  what  Senators  would 
do.  No  one  suggests  how  these  men 
would  be  replaced.  No  member  of  this 
body  who  was  formerly  a  Governor  would 
hesitate  to  tell  us  what  a  job  it  would  be. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  would 
be  in  Alaska,  but  these  figures  show  what 
the  situation  would  be  in  these  States. 

I  know  something  about  the  atmos- 
phere that  prevails  with  re^>ect  to  these 
draft  board  members.  I  have  never  had 
any  communication  vdth  the  local  boards 
since  I  have  been  a  Senator.  I  have  never 
asked  them  to  do  anything  and  they 
have  never  asked  me  to  do  anything, 
either.  But  I  know  how  it  works.  In 
order  to  serve  on  a  board  a  man  has  to 
have  respectability,  judgment,  common- 
sense,  and  he  has  to  be  a  man  of  discre- 
tion, with  a  respectable  standing  in  the 
community  where  his  actions  and  his 
judgment  and  decisions  will  be  respected. 
With  respect  to  pay  or  compensation, 
they  do  not  receive  one  dime,  not  one 
dollar  of  pay.  They  get  a  little  travel  ex- 
pense by  the  mile.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  one  would  have  to  go  over  the  Na- 
tion to  find  a  more  patriotic  group  of 
men  who  are  doing  a  job  that  is  not  one 
bit  pleasant. 

I  know  that  down  home  when  they 
have  a  vacancy  from  time  to  time  no  one 
jumps  up  and  volunteers.  They  have  to 
be  induced  one  way  or  another.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  responsible  for  making  these 
nominations.  People  in  the  community 
have  to  go  out  and  search  to  find  a  re- 
spectable man  who  has  the  time  he  can 
give  and  he  must  be  persuaded  to  serve. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

I  do  not  think  that  Senators  want  to 
take  a  meat  ax  and  knock  that  sys- 
tem in  the  head  and  just  obliterate  the 
entire  system  against  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  16  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  who 
dealt  with  this  problem  for  years  and 
years. 

I  have  talked  to  all  the  former  Gover- 
nors and  I  venture  to  say  that  virtually 
all  former  Governors  who  are  Members 
of  this  body  will  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. Why  is  that?  It  is  because  they 
have  practical  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  these  boards  and  they  know  the 
fine  service  that  is  rendered  and  how 
difficult  it  Is  to  get  someone  to  serve. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  who.  I  know, 
is  a  distingirished  jurist — and  I  think 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  is  also  a  distinguished  jurist,  hav- 
ing been  the  attorney  general  of  his 
State — whether  he  knows  of  any  people 
v.lio  volunteer  for  jury  duty. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  a  lot  of  them 
will  not  turn  it  down  when  they  are  sum- 
moned. They  will  not  make  excuses.  But, 
yes,  I  know  some  people  who  volunteer 
for  jury  service  and  they  are  not  worth  a 
continental  as  jurors. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  To  make  a  parallel,  if 
those  who  volunteer  for  Jury  service,  who 
can  hand  out  capital  punishment,  are  not 


worth  what  the  Senator  said,  maybe  a 
lot  of  pecH>le  who  volunteer  for  the  draft 
today  are  not  worth  what  the  Senator 
said. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  reference 
to  capital  punishment  is  so  far  off  base 
I  can  hardly  begin  to  answer  it.  This  is  a 
different  foriun,  so  different  from  every- 
thing else  that  it  has  no  analogy  in  pub- 
lic service.  They  are  willing  to  serve  ini- 
tially and  they  continue  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  unpleasantness  that  is  in- 
volved. It  is  the  finest  kind  of  a  test  of 
a  man's  patriotism.  I  cannot  follow  the 
Senator's  analogy. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  matter. 
The  committee,  in  making  adjustments 
to  meet  the  practical  realities  as  to  age 
with  respect  to  membership  on  the  board, 
found  that  with  20-year  tenure  the  loss 
in  Texas  would  be  20  percent,  Michigan 
10  percent,  Florida  5  percent,  and  Geor- 
gia 15  percent.  The  House  had  a  tenure 
that  was  shorter  and  this  will  be  in  con- 
ference if  this  stands. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  his  logical  reasoning  on 
many  matters,  but  I  respectfully  say  that 
on  this  matter  his  analogies  do  not  apply. 

This  is  not  sentencing  anyone  to  death. 
The  probability  of  a  man  having  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  is  remote,  but  the 
actualities  are  there.  It  is  distinctive 
service  and  it  is  an  obligation  to  the 
country.  Therefore,  it  has  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  distinctive  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  wlsdcsn  of 
the  Senate  will  be  that  this  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  hsis  14  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
capitulate, the  situation  today  Is  simple. 
We  have  a  problem  in  justice.  There  are 
4,000  groups  of  people  around  the  coun- 
try that  decide  whether  or  not  a  person  is 
denied  his  freedom  or  his  choice  in  con- 
nection with  the  pursuit  of  his  life  for  2 
years.  To  my  mind  that  is  comparable  to 
a  jury  of  one's  peers  sentencing  a  per- 
son for  2  years,  because  if  I  want  to  go 
to  college  or  work  at  some  remunerative 
job  I  caiuiot  do  it  because  a  group  of 
people  say  I  have  to  serve  for  2  years. 
To  me  that  is  comparable  to  jury  duty. 
If  I  do  that  and  If  I  am  killed — and  we 
have  had  45,000  Americans  killed  and 
in  excess  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
maimed  and  wounded — what  kind  of  a 
situation  is  that  if  I  come  back  with  no 
legs  or  arms  or  if  my  body  Is  crippled 
for  the  rest  of  my  life?  Those  people  who 
sat  on  that  board  sent  me  there.  I  find 
that  analogy  very  close  to  the  jury  sys- 
tem. 

I  just  question  how  all  these  years 
we  have  gone  through  the  draft  system 
and  yet  never  realized  we  could  estab- 
lish a  sense  of  equity  in  how  we  do  this. 

My  colleague  has  cited  figures  of  how. 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  they 


will  have  to  vacate  the  draft  boards  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  which  I  pro- 
pose. I  wonder,  when  my  amendment 
comes  up  proposing  that  they  take  an 
examination  to  see  how  familiar  they  are 
with  the  law,  how  many  will  vacate  the 
draft  boards?  It  is  not  bad  if  they  vacate 
the  draft  boards  and  put  other  people  on 
those  boards.  It  might  create  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  let  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple be  worked.  The  way  it  is  right  now, 
the  figures  indicate  that  the  average  age 
of  the  board  members  is  60.  They  make 
the  decision  for  a  19-year-old  to  go  to 
war.  They  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a  boy  is  to  be  crippled  or 
maimed.  I  see  no  wrong  in  having  these 
people  displaced. 

My  colleague  made  some  reference  to 
the  jury  system.  Judges  and  law>'ers  are 
suspect  as  to  whether  they  would  be 
good  jurors,  because  too  many  of  them 
are  sadists  in  meting  out  punishment  to 
their  fellow  man.  So  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  get  our  jurors  as  we  do,  be- 
cause we  want  to  get  the  best  possible 
cross-section  of  people  to  serve  as  ju- 
rors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  if  the  premise  is 
valid  that  we  must  have  trial  by  jury, 
that  the  members  of  the  jury  should  be 
our  peers,  would  it  not  be  equally  valid 
that  if  we  have  to  draft  young  men,  we 
improve  the  mechanism,  as  I  am  sug- 
gesting in  my  amendment?  I  have  stated 
my  position  enough  on  the  draft.  If  the 
Nation  were  In  danger,  I  would  be  here 
to  Institute  the  draft.  So  If  I  could  add 
to  the  improvement  of  the  law  that  I 
hope  will  be  in  standby  readiness  should 
it  ever  be  needed,  I  think  I  should  do 
it.  I  am  for  the  draft — the  draft  I  am 
for  is  to  draft  the  board  members.  I 
want  to  draft  them  and  pay  them  for 
their  time  as  we  pay  jurors. 

I  noticed  that  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  has  proposed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  complimented 
him  on  It.  I  think  there  would  be  much 
gain  m  shortening  the  term  of  judges. 
I  think  a  lifetime  is  too  long.  I  think 
there  would  be  some  improvement  in 
the  system.  But  I  ask  that  we  improve 
the  Induction  system  by  guaranteeing 
that  those  who  sit  in  judgment  on  who 
goes  and  who  is  free,  who  goes  and  is 
maimed,  who  goes  and  dies,  be  manda- 
torially,  by  law,  their  peers.  I  think  this 
Is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

To  answer  the  argument  that  this 
would  be  disruptive,  let  me  say  that  any 
inteUlgent  change  and  improvement  is 
disruptive.  If  this  body  carmot  do  it, 
what  a  low  ebb  vre  have  fallen  to  if  we 
can  do  no  more  to  change  the  existing 
systems,  whether  they  are  just  or  imjust 
I  certainly  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
ability  of  this  body  to  make  progressive, 
imaginative  judgments.  That  is  all  that 
is  called  for  here.  That  is  all  I  am 
asking  for. 

I  am  asking  for  Improvement  In  a 
system,  that  the  head  of  the  system,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services 
committees,  that  every  Senator  who  has 
debated  this  question  on  the  floor,  has 
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said  contains  great  inequities.  Is  it  bad 
to  deal  with  these  great  inequities?  Why 
do  we  not  try  to  change  some  of  those 
inequities  and  perhaps  bring  about  a 
Uttle  improvement?  Is  that  too  hard  to 
do — to  get  a  little  work  out  of  the  De- 
partmrait  of  Defense  and  the  Selective 
Service  Agency?  We  are  paying  their 
salaries  already. 

What    would    be    wrong    with    their 
searching    out    new    members    for    the 
Boards?  Why  not  put  women  on  those 
Boards?    Why   should   we   leave   those 
decisions  to  men?  We  empty  the  beds, 
we  empty  the  homes,  we  make  cliildren 
fatherless.  Women  have  had  to  carry  the 
burden.  I  have  talked  with  women  whose 
husbands    are   prisoners   of   war    with 
women  whose   children   are  fatherless 
women  who  carry  unfair  burdens   How 
did  those  men  get  there?  Some  of  them 
volunteered.  Most  of  them  were  drafted 
The  least  this  body  could  do  is  stand  up 
and  try  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  jusUce 
in  the  system,  and  not  say,  -My  God 
there  is  so  much  injustice  in  the  Selective 
Senice  System  that  we  just  have  to  carry 
It  forward."  I  am  really  chagrined  that 
some  membership  of   this  body  would 
take  refuge  in  that  parliamentary  ora- 
torical device.  I  had  wished  for  better 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
we  can  yield  back  our  time 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  6  minutes  remain- 
me:  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  5 
minutes. 

^^^-  GRAVEL.  I  shall  take  only  one 
moment  to  briefly  restate  a  point 

rr.^.l^f^7^^^■  ^^-  Pr^ident.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  There  may  be  present 
^^^Senators  who  have  just  enteJedX 

The  committee  fully  considered  this 
matter  and  all  aspects  of  it  and  arrived 
at  a   unanimous   recommendation   here 

uJ^lj^^^^  ^"  '^«  ^^'  with  a  20-year 
limitation  upon  the  number  of  years  a 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  dis- 
quahfy  90  percent  of  the  board  members 

S  S^'^'i^'f'^*'  ^  P"«"'  i"  Illinois, 
80  percent  in  Michigan,  85  percent  in 
Massachusetts,  and  87  percent  in  Oregon 
We  must  have  on  the  boards  persons  of 
Ascretion.  Judgment,  and  respectability 
in  the  community,  whose  decisions  will  be 
generally  accepted.  It  Is  a  thankless  Job 
It  IS  a  payless  Job.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
sought  after.  The  type  of  man  wanted  in 
a  posiUon  like  this  would  not  seek  it  It 
IS  one  of  the  finest  expressions  of  old- 
fashioned,  basic,  loyal  Americanism  that 
I  know  of  or  ever  have  known  of  in  my 
tenure  in  pubUc  Ufe.  This  system  should 
not  be  lightly  set  aside,  and  I  feel  sure 
it  will  not  be. 

I  yield  back  the  rest  of  the  time  al- 
lotted tome. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  can  only 
add,  in  one  moment,  that  my  colleague 
makes  the  best  argument  for  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  that  if  this  amendment 
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will  vacate  all  those  draft  boards  and 
create  a  turnover,  I  can  only  say  that  in 
a  democracy,  in  a  system  of  representa- 
tive government,  it  will  be  good  to  get 
new  people  there  with  new  blood,  to  give 
the  task  some  responsibility  and  give 
some  assessment  to  the  task  they  per- 
form. 

We  draft  19-year-old  boys  in  this  coun- 
try. The  average  age  in  this  country  is 
a  good  deal  lower  than  60.  Yet  the  aver- 
age age  of  a  draft  board  member — and 
there  are  4,000  of  them  around  the  coun- 
try—is 60.  One-fifth  of  them  are  over 
70  years  old.  These  are  the  people  who 
send  young  men  to  their  death  and  to  be 
woimded  and  maimed,  and  deprive  young 
men  of  2  years  of  their  lives. 

This  amendment  is  merelj"  one  in  a 
series  of  amendments  to  be  offered  in 
hopes  of  improving  the  mechanism  in 
the  event  this  mechanism  would  be  used 
m  this  country  In  the  futiu-e  when  this 
country — God  forbid — would  have  to 
undergo  some  emergency. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
favorably  consider  my  amendment,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
democracy.  I  think  it  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

I  think  there  should  be  certain  ad- 
jimcts  to  this  proposal,  and  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  draft  board  members.  I  shall 
also  offer  an  amendment  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  the  qualifications  of  peo- 
ple who  serve  on  draft  boards,  and  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  make  draft 
board  membership  a  mandatory  duty  of 
a  citizen,  just  as  it  is  a  citizen's  duty  to 
serve  on  juries,  because  the  same  sort 
of  problem  exists  as  exists  with  juries, 
which  is  that  we  must  be  wary  of  those 
who  volunteer  to  serve  on  jiu-ies,  because, 
as  every  counselor  knows,  with  volunteer 
juries  you  tend  to  get  a  web  of  people 
who  should  not  be  serving  on  juries. 
From  the  testimony  given  on  this  floor 
a  few  moments  ago  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  sug- 
gest there  has  been  the  same  sort  of 
web  of  injustice  which  has  crept  into  our 
selective  service  boards:  people  volun- 
teer to  serve  on  those  boards  who  really 
should  not  be  there  because  they  are  not 
capable  of  exercising  the  best  possible 
Judgment. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  would  consider  favorably  this 
amendment,  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
minor  amendment  but  one  which  would 
strike  a  very  important  blow  toward  es- 
tablishing equity  and  justice  in  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Chiles)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
jielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  124)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Caknon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mlimesota  (Mr.  Humphmy),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr! 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  thai  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lohg).  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellah).  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oovekk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  tf  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore  >,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervw)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett >. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), and  the  Senator  frcan  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuf- 
Tis)  is  absent  becaase  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMmicK),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Beall)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  Goldwater),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond)  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

(No.  82  Leg.] 
YEAS— 20 
AUott  Hart  Moas 

Church  Hatfleld  Muakle 

Cooper  Hughes  Steven* 

Cranston  Javlts  Stevenson 

Pulbrlght  Jordan,  Idaho    Taft 

Gravel  Mansfield  Tunney 

Hams  Metcalf 

NATS— 48 

Allen  Brock  Cook 

Anderson  Bxirdlck  Cotton 

Baker  Byrd.  Va.  Dole 

BentsoQ  Byrd.  W.  Va.  Eaotland 

Bible  Case  El  lender 

Boggs  Chiles  Pong 
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Ganibrell 

Mclntyre 

Saxbe 

Griffin 

Miller 

Schwelker 

Gurney 

Montoya 

Scott 

HollmtB 

Nelson 

Rmlth 

Hruska 

Packwood 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Spong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Percy 

Stennls 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Symington 

Ma^nuson 

Proxmlre 

Talmadge 

McGee 

Roth 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINa— 32 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Bavh 

Pannln 

Mundt 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

RlblcoJr 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Long 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Williams 

Domlnick 

McClellan 

Young 

Ea-;leton 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  (No.  124) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  84  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  before  the  clerk  reads 
the  amendment,  may  I  say  that  after 
this  amendment  is  disposed  of,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  to 
call  up  one  of  his  amendments.  It  is 
hoped,  if  there  is  time,  another  stmend- 
ment  will  be  called  up  before  the  hour 
of  1:15  arrives. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment will  be  taken  up  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  closed  session.  Furthermore, 
I  think  the  Joint  leadership  shoiUd  say 
that  we  expect  to  have  votes  on  a  lot  of 
amendments  tomorrow  and  Wednesday, 
that  we  are  coming  In  every  morning  this 
week  at  9  a.m.  and  will  stay  as  late  as 
possible  so  that,  hopefully,  we  will  be  able 
to  get  some  of  these  amendments  behind 
us. 

Some  time  around  the  middle  of  the 
week — again,  hopefully — ^we  might  get  to 
the  beginning  of  discussion  of  the  Mc- 
Govern-Hatfleld  amendment,  which  will 
be  the  big  one  so  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
joint  leadership  for  their  position  with 
reference  to  taking  up  these  amend- 
ments. The  law  of  necessity  is  now  op- 
erating. We  will  have  to  stay  here  and 
dispose  of  them.  Fortunately,  we  have 
many  agreements  on  time  limitations 
concerning  them. 

The  question  on  these  amendments 
being  called  up  is  something  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  does  not  want 
to  do  at  all.  But  the  amendments  are 
already  pending.  However,  if  they  are 
not  given  attention  by  their  authors,  I, 
as  manager  of  the  bill,  will  feel  com- 
pelled, as  my  duty,  to  call  up  tiie  amend- 
ments and  let  the  Senate  vote  on  them 
as  they  see  fit. 


I  am  not  plsmning  to  Jump  in  and  do 
these  things  hurriedly  but,  after  some 
notice  to  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
if  it  does  not  get  attention,  at  this  stage 
of  the  bill  axid  debate  we  are  in  now, 
it  is  my  duty  to  call  up  the  amendment 
myself,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    84 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsew).  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  p&ge  41.  following  line  4,  Insert  the 
following  new  title : 

TITLE  IV — VOLUNTEER  FORCES 
Bec.  401.  No  later  than  June  30,  1972,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  report  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  eSectlveness  of  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  this  blU  In  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  enlisting  In  the  active  duty 
uniformed  services  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  This  is  a  new 
matter  which  has  not  been  proposed  to 
the  committee  as  such^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  SCX)TT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  I  have  also  reported  it  to 
our  Policy  Committee.  It  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  no  later  than  June 
30,  1872,  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  pay 
increases  in  the  bill  tn  increasing  the 
number  of  volunteers  for  military  service. 

In  other  words,  it  is  simply  a  report- 
ing provision.  It  has  no  other  sub- 
stcmtive  effect,  but  would  furnish  the 
committee  with  certain  necessary  infor- 
mation as  to  how  title  n  of  the  bill  is 
fimctloning. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  What  points  does  the  Senator 
have  in  mind  that  this  report  should 
cover?  It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  more 
of  an  anfdysis  than  a  report,  certainly  to 
point  out  what  the  systwn  was,  and  at 
least  the  method  used  with  reference  to 
recruiting,  and  what  records  were  kept, 
and  so  forth.  The  Senator  is  familiar  with 
that.  WUl  he  expound  <mi  it  further, 
plefise? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 
The  amendment  requires  that  no  later 
than  June  30,  1972,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  on  the  proposed  pay 
levels  contained  In  tlUe  n  of  the  bUl 
to  increase  the  number  of  volunteere 


enlisting  in   the  Armed  Poroes  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  purposes  In  providing  these 
pay  increases  for  men  in  the  military  is 
to  make  the  armed  services  more  attmc- 
tive  to  potential  volimteers  in  the  mili- 
tary selective  service  if  it  Is  extended 
for  2  years,  which  would  again  expire  in 
Jime  of  1973. 

Congress  should  know,  well  in  advance 
of  this  date,  how  far  we  have  progressed 
toward  that  objective  and  what  further 
steps  are  necessary  to  make  an  all-vol- 
unteer army  a  practical  reality. 

The  operating  words  here  is  "effective- 
ness," whether  what  we  will  have  enacted 
will  serve  to  bring  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  potoitial  volunteers  over  the  years. 
This  will  enable  us  to  evaluate  the  draft 
and  see  whether  the  time  will  c;ome  when 
it  can  be  put  on  a  standby  status;  but, 
in  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  said  several 
times  on  the  floor,  we  need  this  bill  for 
another  2  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
idea  has  much  value  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  want  to  be  c<mfr(Hited 
here  with  something  that  is  Just  a  state- 
ment of  some  official  who  says,  "I  think 
it  has  been  effective  in  bringing  in  i- 
thousand  men."  We  expect  him  to  prove 
that  is  substantially  what  he  has  in 
mind,  based  on  his  conclusictfis,  and  have 
a  reasonable  number  of  tabulations  to 
show.  Would  not  the  Senator  Join  me 
in  that  expectation? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  indeed.  That  is  what 
I  would  like  to  know.  I  would  like  the 
analysis  to  show  whether  the  law  is 
working,  whether  the  draft  is  woiidng. 
whether  there  is  an  Influx  of  additional 
volunteers,  what  effect  they  have  on  the 
draft,  and  whether  it  makes  it  ultimately 
possible  to  put  it  on  a  standby  basis  or 
not. 

This  should  be  a  careful  analysis  of 
where  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Nation,  through  the  call- 
up  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  thxoxigh  the 
volunteer  route. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port, of  course,  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  Congress  and  the  public,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  However,  would 
not  the  Senator  Join  me  in  the  idea  that 
the  committees  that  have  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  this  matter  would  be  free  to 
prepare  questions  or  points  for  the  De- 
fense Department  and  to  ask  that  these 
points  be  considered  as  guides  in  their 
records  and  in  their  determining  how 
much  tabulation  they  are  going  to  keep. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STTEawiS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  Join  me  In  that  expectation? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
join  him  in  the  expectation  that  that 
procedure  would  be  included  in  the  real 
formulation  of  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  inquire  whether 
the  Senator  has  any  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  called  to  my  attention 
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some  weeks  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  At  that  time  we  had  not 
settled  the  tenure  or  time  element  and 
the  level  of  pay.  I  think  that  both  have 
been  settled  now. 

The  amendment  has  merit.  It  shows 
good  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator. A  report  of  this  kind  can  be  very 
helpful  to  our  committees  or  to  the  entire 
membership  of  Congress. 

This  would  be  fair  notice  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  they  should 
prepare  these  records. 

The  Senator  joined  in  the  suggestions 
here  that  the  committees  be  permitted  to 
mclude  points  that  they  think  ought  to 
be  the  basis  and  also  that  the  effective- 
ness IS  not  a  matter  of  mere  words,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  substantiated  by  proof. 

I  think  the  amendment  has  great 
merit.  I  would  be  glad  to  recommend  that 
it  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for  a 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
havmg  expired,  the  quesUon  is  on  agree- 
mg  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  All  those  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  signify  bv  saving  ave 
1  Putting  the  question. ] 

All  those  opposed  to  the  amendment 
signify  by  saying  no  [putting  the  ques- 
tion ] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEWT    NO.     119 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No  119 
a:iu  ^f  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  state  the  amendment 

•nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
irom  Massachusetts'' 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

Lj°  "*^^  ^^^  amendment  read 
•    P^  ?^^^^<^  OFFICER.  Objection 
IS  heard.  The  clerk  ^*•ill  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

♦K?^  l^V^'  ''«'^^e«n  »n«s  10  and  li.  insert 
the  following: 

"(8)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  4(1) 
1»  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
»v,""^  '***  performance  of  their  functions, 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
State  and  local  volunteer  advisory  commit- 
tees shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
his  designee,  give  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  respective  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  civilian  population.'  " 

Renumber  paragraphs  (8)  through  (32) 
of  section  191(a)  of  the  bill  as  section  (9) 
through   (33),  respectively. 

On  page  34.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  conduct  a  Joint  study  of  practicable 
means  of  meeting  the  medical  needs  of  the 
Armed  Porcea  through  means  which  would 
require  lees  dependence  on  medical  personnel 
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of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  carrying  out  such 
study  special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  feaslbUlty  of  providing  medical  care 
for  mUitary  personnel  and  their  dependents 
under  contracts  with  clinics,  hospitals,  and 
individual  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion at  or  near  United  States  military  instal- 
lations within  and  outside  the  United  States. 
The  results  of  such  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  deem  appropriate,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  accomolish  two 
objectives;  First,  it  would  assure  that 
civilian  medical  needs  are  comidered  in 
the  determination  of  military  medical 
manpower  needs.  Second,  it  would  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  means  to  de- 
termine whether  alternatives  are  avail- 
able to  the  current  method  of  meeting 
military  health  care  needs. 

First,  it  would  require  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare consult  with  the  national  advisoi-y 
committee  of  the  Selective  Service  s>-s- 
tem  prior  to  the  issuance  of  calls  for 
the  doctors  draft. 

Second,  it  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  a 
joint  study  of  the  alternatives  to  meet- 
ing the  health  care  needs  of  military 
personnel,  their  dependents  and  retired 
personnel  through  the  use  of  military 
personnel. 

Special  attention  in  the  study  would 
be  directed  to  the  feasibility  of  contract- 
ing with  civilian  facilities  and  civilian 
medical  personnel  in  meeting  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  Armed  Fcwces. 

The  reasons  for  these  amendments 
relate  directly  to  the  health  manpower 
crisis  that  the  Nation  currently  is  un- 
dergoing. 

For  some  time,  the  critical  lack  of 
medical  professionals  in  the  United 
States  has  been  aggravated  by  the  num- 
bers of  doctors  who  must  desert  intern- 
ships, residencies,  and  practices,  often- 
times in  community  clinics  and  county 
hospitals,  to  fulfill  their  military  obliga- 
tion. 

Dr.  Roger  Egeberg.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  stated  that  the 
United  States  truly  needs  50,000  more 
doctors,  several  hundred  thousand  more 
nurses  and  perhaps  150.000  more  medical 
technicians.  To  meet  the  current  demand 
within  our  present  health  care  system, 
we  also  must  produce  some  120,000  more 
dentists. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  we  will  be 
even  further  behind  in  our  ability  to 
meet  the  demand  for  health  profes- 
sionals. 

Moreover,  the  geographic  distribution 
of  health  manpower  is  grossly  distorted 
so  that  lower  income  residents  of  inner 
cities  and  rural  communities  find  it 
nearly  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
health  care. 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  manner  of 
indicating  this  disparity  note  is  that  134 
counties  in  the  United  States  are  without 
a  practicing  non-Federal  physician. 
These  counties  cover  approximately  8,2 


percent  of  the  land  area  in  the  United 
States  and  are  inhabited  by  almost  one- 
haif  million  people. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  stated  last  fall: 

Tlie  geographic  distribution  of  health 
manpower  is  highly  uneven,  and  although 
there  Is  no  clear  agreement  on  what  ratio  of 
say.  physicians  to  population  Is  adequate' 
there  is  little  queition  that  the  supply  cf 
health  manpower  is  gravely  deficient  in  some 
PHfts  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  only  desirable  but 
absolutely  vital  to  improve  the  avail- 
ability, the  distribution  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  existing  supply  of  health 
manpower  if  we  are  to  meet  the  Nation's 
health  needs. 

Considering  those  needs,  the  calls  in 
fiscal  year  1972  of  1,531  M.D.'s,  77  osteo- 
paths, and  536  dentists  present  serious 
dilemmas  for  the  Nation. 

Can  the  health  care  needs  of  our  mili- 
tary and  their  dependents  be  maintained 
at  their  present  level  through  other 
means?  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  contracting  with  civil- 
ian medical  personnel  and  facilities  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  allied  coun- 
tries to  meet  those  needs?  ^\s  chairman 
of  the  Senate  health  subcommittee.  I 
strongly  believe  that  a  detailed  explora- 
tion of  this  subject  is  eminently  desira- 
ble. Such  a  study,  would  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  make  a  decision  based  on  fact 
and  not  on  opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  current  draft  call, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  selective  service 
director  has  ordered  local  boards  to  take 
into  account  the  essentiality  of  phy- 
sicians to  their  community  in  deciding 
whether  to  defer  them.  Also,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  local  advisory  boards  in 
the  communities  where  doctors  are  em- 
ployed make  recommendations  to  the 
local  boards.  However,  it  woiild  be  even 
more  desirable,  I  believe,  if  in  the  future, 
the  files  on  doctors  be  transferred  to  the 
local  boards  where  they  are  employed  I 
believe  this  would  facUitate  the  con- 
sideration of  the  impact  of  drafting  an 
individual  physician  on  a  local  com- 
munity. 

The  extent  of  the  impact  of  the  doc- 
tor's draft  rarely  is  understood.  For  ex- 
ample, the  current  call  of  some  1,500 
doctors  is  approximately  equal  to  one- 
sixth  the  graduating  physicians  from  the 
Nation's  medical  schools  last  year. 

For  19  of  the  past  22  years,  the  doc- 
tor's draft  has  been  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional medical  personnel  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  dependents. 

Although  draft-induced  enlistments  in 
the  Berry  plan  have  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  medical  personnel,  the  draft  has  been 
the  vehicle  to  insure  that  military  medi- 
cal quotas  remain  filled.  For  example,  in 
1969,  8,059  young  men  and  women 
graduated  from  the  Nation's  medical 
schools.  Of  those,  .some  5,597  entered  the 
Berry  plan.  But  in  the  same  year,  246 
young  doctors  were  drafted. 

Thus,  the  Impact  of  military  medical 
needs  on  the  available  supply  of  doctors 
clearly  should  be  a  matter  of  national 
concern. 

That  concern  prompted  a  panel  of  the 
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National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower  to  declare : 

On  the  basis  of  the  available  evidence.  It 
Is  the  Judgment  of  the  panel  that  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  available  to  serve  the 
civilian  population  is  at  a  level  where  no 
further  diversions  of  our  health  manpower 
can  be  allowed,  except  for  purposes  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation  itself. 

The  report  then  went  on: 

It  appears  to  the  panel  that  the  provisions 
of  health  services  to  military  dependents 
and  to  retired  military  personnel  redding  In 
the  United  States  Is  not  essential  to  the 
national  defense. 

Despite  certain  reservations  regarding 
the  Gates  Commission  report,  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  staff  study  seemed  to  me 
eminently  sensible.  There,  Mordechai 
Lando  wrote: 

The  primary  recommendation  of  this  study 
Is:  CivUianlze  the  provision  of  the  Armed 
F.r,:es  health  services  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

Recently,  additional  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
increased  my  belief  that  an  evaluation 
of  overall  military  health-care  require- 
ments and  alternatives  would  reduce 
reliance  on  the  use  of  military  medical 
personnel. 

Thus,  32.5  percent  of  the  medical  and 
22  percent  of  the  dental  workload  of 
Army  health  professionals  Involves  the 
care  of  dependents  and  retired  service- 
men. 

This  breaks  down  to  15,245  of  health- 
care personnel  In  hospitals  and  clinics  in 
the  United  States  and  3,191  overseas  con- 
cerned with  the  care  of  dependents  and 
retired  servicemen.  At  the  current  time, 
the  Army  estimates  that  1,597  doctors — 
which  you  will  note  Is  almost  exactly  the 
size  of  the  proposed  doctor's  draft  for 
all  Services— 448  dentists  and  1,301 
nurses  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  de- 
pendents and  retired  personnel.  The 
remainder  of  the  dependent  and  retired 
servicemen  costs  are  borne  by  the 
Champus  program. 

The  proposed  study  would  explore  the 
possibility  of  expanding  the  Champus 
program,  of  direct  contracting  with 
civilian  personnel  to  operate  current 
military  clinics  and  other  means  of  re- 
ducing the  reliance  on  military  medical 
personnel. 

Also,  the  study  should  at  least  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  serving  some  of 
the  health  care  needs  of  military  per- 
sonnel themselves  through  civilian  phy- 
sicians and  facilities.  Obviously  we  are 
not  discussing  here  men  In  combat  or 
those  on  duty  in  remote  posts  such  as 
the  Sierra  Army  Depot  In  California. 
There  and  in  a  number  of  other  isolated 
posts,  Army  medical  facilities  are  vital 
and  at  times  are  used  to  assist  civilian 
emergencies. 

However,  only  a  very  few  of  the  Army 
posts  are  in  these  areas.  Thus,  28  of  the 
46  Army  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
are  located  In  metropolitan  areas.  Also, 
44  of  the  Army's  63  medical  clinics  are 
also  in  metropolitan  areas. 

In  these  areas,  where  there  is  gen- 
erally easy  access  to  civilian  medical  re- 
sources, military  health  care  needs  might 
be  met  by  nonmilitary  means. 


Also,  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the 
total  of  6,118  Army  doctors,  only  14  per- 
cent are  utilized  In  Vietnam  and  In  the 
care  of  wounded  In  other  areas.  Sim- 
ilarly, 7  percent  of  the  dentists  and  20.5 
percent  of  the  nurses  In  the  Army  are 
assigned  to  Vietnam  or  to  the  care  of 
wounded  in  other  areas. 

Also,  among  the  physicians  in  the 
Army  some  20  percent  are  not  directly 
involved  In  patient  care.  For  example,  18 
generals,  197  colonels,  248  lieutenant 
colonels,  431  majors,  and  407  captains 
are  not  engaged  in  patient  care. 

Without  presuming  that  this  situa- 
tion should  be  changed,  the  study  £ilso 
would  determine  whether  the  admin- 
istrative and  research  fimctions  which 
these  officers  perform  might  be  filled 
by  other  professionals,  relieving  them 
for  patient  care  and  perhaps  thereby 
reducing  the  total  need  for  military 
medical  personnel. 

Another  matter  of  concern  is  the  mili- 
tary tendency  to  employ  doctors  in  areas 
outside  their  particular  specialty,  A 
December  1968  table  showing  the  au- 
thorized number  of  physicians  by  spe- 
cialty and  those  on  active  duty  dis- 
closed that  there  were  34  percent  more 
pediatricians,  31  percent  more  obstetri- 
cians and  gynecologists  and  64  percent 
more  specialists  in  internal  medicine  on 
active  duty  than  were  authorized.  Ap- 
proximately 5  percent  of  the  doctors  sea 
duty  in  the  Navy  were  pediatricians  or 
OBG  specialists. 

All  of  these  elements  should  be  ex- 
plored in  the  study.  Our  current  crisis 
in  health  manpower  requires  that  all  of 
these  avenues  of  reducing  the  reliance 
on  military  medical  personnel  be 
examined. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  Information  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  additional  statistical  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

QtTESTIONS  OF  SENATOR  EOWABD  M.  KENNEDY 
TO    THE    StJUGEON    GENERAL,    U.S.    ARMT 

1.  How  many  health  professionals  (physi- 
cians, dentists  and  nurses)  are  being  used 
In  Army  facilities  for  the  care  of  depend- 
ents and  retired  members? 

a.  Based  on  workload,  the  following  esti- 
mates are  made: 

Medical  Corps  1597 
Dental  Corps  448 
Army  Nurse  Corps  1301 

b.  In  oversea  areas,  foreign  languages 
constitute  a  .serious  obstacle  to  using  local 
national  medical  services,  although  in  Eu- 
rope there  Is  a  growing  use  of  civilian  sources 
by  nationals  married  to  U.S.  servicemen.  In 
other  countries,  medical  services  are  gener- 
ally substandard  or  nonexistent. 

c.  In  the  U.S..  the  Army  operates  a  num- 
ber of  training  centers  and  other  installa- 
tions which  are  located  In  areas  where  there 
is  extremely  limited  civilian  medical  capa- 
bility to  care  for  military  dependents.  Such 
locations  Include  those  around  Port  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.:  Port  Polk,  La.;  Fort  Stewart, 
Ga.:  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.:  Sierra  Army 
Depot,  Calif,;  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz :  Fort 
Hood.  Texas:  Dugway  Proving  Grounds, 
Utah.  At  these  places.  Army  medical  facili- 
ties often  care  for  clvUlan  emergencies. 

2.  How  are  Army  physicians  and  dentists 
classified  In  accordance  with  procurement 
programs? 


PertJnt 


Piogiam  (as  ol  Feb.  28.  1971) 


Physicians 


Dcn'.ists 


Draftees.. 

1- year  Berry  plan    

112 
24.9 

0.4 
25.8 

Full-Berry  plan  

tarty  commissioning 

Regular  Army 

Ottier  tlian  Regular  Army 

25.8 

.7 

23.3 

14.1 

3.6 
25.6 
25.6 

19.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

3.  What  portion  of  Army  health  facilities, 
manpower  and  costs  are  related  to  the  care 
of  dependents  and  retired? 


United 

Slates    Overseas 


Total 


a.  Medical  tieatment 

facilities: 

Hospitals 46  42  88 

Clinics 63  102  165 

b.  Percent  of  capacity  for 

dependents  and  retired 
hospitals  and  clinics..  35  23 

c.  Healtti  care  personnel  In 

hospitals  and  clinics 

Total 143.559        13.872  57,431 

In  support  of 

dependents '15.245         3,191  18,437 

Percent '35  23  32 

DMA  MPA  Total 

d.  Direct  costs  of  hospitals 
and  clinics,  fiscal  yeai  1971 
(amounts  in  thoasands): 

Total $230,622  J2S4,635  1485,257 

Amount  for  depend- 
ents and  retired....     J73.799  Ml.  483  J155,282 
Percent 32  32  32 


1  As  of  Dec.  31,  1970. 

4.  How  many  and  what  percent  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  Army  medical  facilities  are 
located  within  the  "standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  in  the  U.S.? 


Facilities 

Total 

Nuirber 
inSMSA's 

Percnt 

nSMSA's 

Hospitals 

Clinic*:                      -   . 

45 

63 

28 
44 

58 
67 

5.  What  Is  the  current  health  Insurance 
coverage  for  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  If  care  Is 
not  available  from  military  sector?  What  are 
the  costs  of  this  coverage,  current  forms  of 
reimbursement  to  civilian  physicians? 

a.  This  program  provides  for  medical  care 
to  beneficiaries  of  dependents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  pursuant  to  the  Dependents 
Medical  Act  (10  U.S.C.  1071-1087)  as  modified 
by  Section  (25)  of  PubUc  Law  85-861  and 
Public  Law  89-614.  Included  are  Impatient 
and  outpatient  medical  care  to  cirtllan  fa- 
cilities In  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
Mexico,  Canada  and  Europe.  Included  also 
Is  a  progitim  of  health  services,  training,  spe- 
cial  education  and  rehabilitation  for  handi- 
capped dependents  of  active  duty  personnel. 
The  current  estimates  of  fund  requirements 
for  this  program  are  shown  below : 


Fiscal  year- 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Aniv        $106,128,000  $124,191,000  $140,  SC3, 000 

Navy 95,804,000  104,522,000  ll7,5i.M,000 

A. r  Force 73.45S.0O0  90,868.0'X)  96,  384.  XW 

LISPHS.. 5.960,000  6,927,000  8. 329,  JiJO 

Total  ....    281.350,000  326,508,000  3S2.720,000 


b.  Civilian  physicians  are  reimbursed  for 
their  services  through  contracts  negotiated 
by  the  Executive  Director  In  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, and  various  fiscal  agents. 
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CONTRIBUTION  BY  INDIVIDUALS  COVERED  BY  CIVILIAN  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES 


Cattgory 


Type  of  care 


Cost  to  the  indlvlduil 


Active  duty  dependents Inpatient  J1.75  per  day  or  J25  whichever  ij  greater 

Do - Outpatient J50  per  year  per  indrvidual  ot  JlOO  p.r  year  per 

family  and  20  percent  of  cost  thereafter. 

Retirees,  their  dependents  and  dependents  of    Inpatient 25  percent  of  cost. 

deceased  personnel. 

Oo - Outpatient J50  per  year  per  individual  or  JlOO  per  year 

family  and  2S  percent  of  the  cost  thereafter. 


per 


6.  What  percent  of  the  Army  heaJth  profes- 
stonAls  entering  the  service  In  any  given  year 
leave  after  two.  eight  and  15  years  of  mili- 
tary service? 


[In  percentl 

Officers 

2-7  years     8-U  years 

15-30  years 

Medical  Corps 

Dental  Corps 

Nurse  Corps 

85.4  10.6 

92.5  2.6 
88.9                2.8 

4.0 
4.9 
8.3 

7.  To  what  extent  are  Army  physicians 
utilized  In  their  specialties  and  what  num- 
ber are  In  Vietnam? 

a.  Every  effort  Is  made  to  use  military 
physicians  to  gain  the  maximum  value  from 
their  specialized  skills  and  education.  Im- 
balances do  occur  t>ecause  of  changing  work- 
load or  due  to  shortages  In  some  specialties. 
In  such  sltiiatlons,  a  physician  may  t>e  used 
part-time  for  professional  duties  not  entirely 
consistent  with  his  degree  of  specialization. 
This  is  likely  to  happen  at  Army  training 
centers  and  in  oversea  areas. 

b.  The  foUowlng  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  physicians  by  specialty  and  the  num- 
ber authorized  for  Vietnam: 

MEDICAL  CORPS  AUTHORIZATIONS 


MOS 


World- 
wide 
total 
June  30. 
1971 


RVN 

authority 

MC's 

April  30, 
1971 


3000  Medical  staff  office 

3004  Nuclear  medicine 

3005  Preventive  medicine 

3006  Occupational  medicine 
3100  General  practice 

3100  General  duty 

3101  Pulmonary  disease 

3105  Gasfroenterologist.  ...[.'. 

3107  Cardiovascular  disease 

3108  OlMtetrlcts-GynKoiogist  '. 

3111  Urologist...  .  " 

3112  Dermatologist 

3113  Allergist I.M'.I 

3115  Anesthesiologist 

3116  Pediatrician. 

3125  Ophtfialmotogist. '..] 

3126  Otoloryngolofist 

3127  Child  psychiatrist    . 

3128  Neurologist  62 

3129  Psychiatrist ',.,'_  313 

3131  Neurosurgeon 35 

3139  Internist 704 

3150  General  surgeon I. "III'""!'  538 

3151  Tfioracic  surgeon.. 41 

3153  Orthopedic  surgeon 314 

3160  Aviation  medicine 156 

3180  Ptiysiatrist  n 

3325  Pathologist.. |"  254 

3500  Medical  unit  commission 121 

0002  General  officer    .     ..  18 

TP4S  Interns  transit  ..., '..'.'.'.'.'.  576 

3306  Radiologist- 221 

3152  Plastic  surgeon '..'...'.'."  20 

Total  authorized 6. 118 


127 

14 
135 

9     . 
150  ... 
1.034 

26  ... 

25  ... 

47  . 
302 

80 

75 

17  ... 
143 
310 
115 
118 
7  .. 

10 

14 

194 

2 

g 

6 

33 

1 

6 

9 

2 
IS 

7 
33 
91 

7 
28 
66 

0 

13 
10 


16 
2 


573 


8.  How  are  military  physicians  utilized  by 
fxmctJon? 


Function 


As  of  Mar.  1.  !97l; 

Palientcare    

Preroptiva  and  aviation  medietne. 

Executive  medicine 

Medical  research 

Student^     

Transients       .   

Patients 

Prisoner  of  war    


Total 


Number 

Percent 

5,204 

80.0 

338 

5.2 

273 

4.2 

19S 

3.0 

364 

5.6 

in 

1.7 

19 

1 

.3 

6,505 


100.0 


Medical  officers  in  executive  medicine  in- 
clude surgeons  of  comtjat  divisions  and  field 
Armies;  hospital  commanders:  medical  bat- 
talions, group  and  brigade  commanders:  in- 
structors at  the  Medical  Pleld  Service  School: 
key  staff  officers  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General:  major  Army  headquarters,  and 
other  Department  of  Defense  Agencies. 

9.  HOW    ARE   PHYSICIANS    DISTRIBUTED    BY    RANK    AND 
HOW  MANY  ARE  IN  PATIENT  CARE  (AS  OF  FEB.  28,  1971)? 


USAR 

Estimated 
number 

Regular 

and 

in  patient 

Per- 

Grade 

Army 

NG 

Total 

care 

cent 

Lieutenant 

general          .    .  1 

Major  general  8 

Brigadier  general.  9 

Colonel 356 

Lieutenant 

colonel.. 434 

Maior 667 

Captain     33 

Total 1.518    4,987    6,505 


0 
0 

0 

31 

114 
1.964 
2.878 


1 

8 

9 

397 

518 
63! 
911 


(•) 
(') 

200 


5G 


300  55 

2, 200  84 

2  501  86 


5.204 


SO 


1  Apprcximately   one-fourth   of   the  time  ot   these  officers 
represe.its  involvement  in  patient  care. 

10.  How  many  physician  assistants  are  be- 
ing trained  In  the  Army  to  do  the  former 
work  of  general  medical  officers? 

a.  None  at  present. 

b.  120  are  programed  to  begin  training  at 
the  Medical  Pleld  Service  School  in  February 
1972. 

11.  What  percent  of  the  total  Army  health 
professionals  are  In  Vietnam  or  caring  for 
wounded  in  other  areas? 

Percent 

Medical  Corps 14.0 

Dental  Ck)rps 7  0 

Nurse  Corps ao.  5 

TABLE  IV.3.4 -DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NUMBER  CF 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICERS  AUTHORIZED.  ON  ACTIVF 
DUTY,   BY  SPECIALTY,  AS   OF  DEC.   31,   1968 


Total 

authorized 


Total  on 
active  duty 


Total 15,674  15  972 

1.  Aerospace  medicine 1,6(3  923 

2.  Allergy 37  17 

3.  Anesthesiology    387  386 

4.  Cardiovascular  diseases 75  76 

5.  Colon  and  rectal  surgery 1 


6  Dermato'ogy  .    

7  Gastroenterology 

8  General  practice  

9  General  surgery  

10.  Internal  medietne 

IL.  Neurology 

12.  Neuropsychiatry 

13.  Neurological  surgery      

1*  Obstetrics  and  gynecology 

15  Occupational  medicine 

16.  Ophthalmology      

17-  Orthopedic  surgery... 

18.  Otolaryngology 

19  Pathology..  

20.  Pediatrics 

21.  Plastic  surgery 

22.  Physical  medicine 

23.  Preventive  medicine 

24.  Psychiatry    

25.  Pulmonary  diseases 

26.  Radiology 

27.  ThorKic  surgery   

28.  Urologic  surgery    

29.  Special  weapons  defanse  ...... 

30.  Submarine  medicine     ..... 

31.  Tropical  medicine     

12.  General  medical  officer 

33.  Interns 

34  Osteopaths 

35  Transients,  patients,  etc 

36.  Flight  medical  officer 

37.  Other        


Total 

Total  en 

authorized 

active  duty 

164 

200 

42 

47 

238 
1  521 

1.233 

1,216 

1,993 

93 

145 

10  . 

91 

127 

697 

913 

40 

28 

258 

290 

585 

607 

235 

284 

401 

483 

647 

865 

42 

51 

17 

30 

171 

221 

693 

693 

50 

36 

474 

504 

97 

107 

132 

268 

35 

26 

140 

151 

3 

4 

3.565 

3.583 

497 

149 

149 

1,046  . 

551 

777 

16 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  not  submitted  in  time 
for  the  committee  to  pass  on  It. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  really  impressed 
by  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  and  by 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

To  be  frank,  I  think  if  the  Senator  had 
had  a  chance  to  present  the  amendment 
In  committee  when  he  testified — and  he 
had  several  major  amendments — I  would 
have  supported  this  amendment  in  com- 
mittee. 

We  do  want  to  be  certain  that  the  man 
in  uniform  and  his  dependents  have  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  that  there  will  be 
no  doubt  that  those  in  combat  receive 
adequate  care.  The  war  is  still  with  us. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  great  areas 
of  the  country  that  are  acutely  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  doctors. 

I  know  of  many  counties  in  my  State 
that  have  A-one  medical  facilities  and 
hospitals  with  modem  equipment  and 
technicians  and  everything  that  goes 
with  it.  but  they  just  do  not  have  enough 
doctors  available.  That  has  been  true  for 
several  years  and  it  is  something  that  is 
not  going  to  go  away.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said  he  knows  about  the 
situation  in  the  congested  city  areas. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  idea  of  having 
the  board  consider  the  number  of  doctors 
to  be  drafted,  that  it  sit  and  consult  with 
another  group,  and  that  together  they 
consider  the  respective  needs  for  doctors 
in  the  armed  services  and  for  the  civilian 
population.  I  do  not  suggest  they  have 
been  ignoring  that  relationship  up  to  now 
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but  I  think  this  will  bring  it  In  much 
closer  focus  and  get  results  without  any 
sacrifice  of  medical  attention  needed  for 
our  forces. 

The  6-month  study  would  not  pndilblt 
the  call  of  more  doctors  during  the  6 
months,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.        

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  does  not 
expect  to  defer  any  future  calls  before 
this  study  Is  complete.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  In  no  way  affects 
ciu-rent  doctors  called. 

As  we  mentlcmed  earlier,  35  percent 
of  the  health  personnel  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  now  are  looking  after  de- 
pendents. Although  we  want  bo  assure 
that  they  are  looked  after  adequately, 
we  have  to  balance  the  way  we  provide  for 
dependents  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
way  we  provide  for  those  Americans  who 
live  in  the  inner  cities  and  in  rural  Amer- 
ica on  the  other  hand. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  A 
call  has  gone  out  for  drafting  doctors 
very  recently.  I  do  not  remember  the 
number.  A  call  was  made  not  l(Hig  ago 
for  a  number  of  doctors. 

In  the  Senator's  amendment  he  does 
not  propose  to  curtail  any  further  calls. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  chairman 
mentioned,  the  call  went  out  for  1,531 
doctors.  Including  some  15  doctors  from 
the  Senator's  State.  This  would  in  no 
way  affect  these  young  pe(H>le,  but  it 
would  permit  the  Congress  to  study  this 
problem  for  the  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  be  imder- 
stood  that  if  this  amendment  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Senate  bill  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  following  it  up  and  getting  addi- 
tional facts  and  Insisting  on  scunethlng 
like  this  In  conference  because  I  do  not 
believe  these  areas  in  civilian  Ufe  that 
are  without  a  proper  number  of  doctors 
have  had  enough  consideration  In  the 
balancing  of  the  needs  of  the  military 
and  civilians  for  attention. 

I  do  not  want  a  casual  report  or  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  but  an  actual 
study  and  an  actual  advisory  consulta- 
tion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  If  the 
matter  could  have  been  presented  to  our 
committee  it  would  have  been  reported 
for  Inclusion  In  the  bill.  I  recommend 
that  now  myself.  I  hope  it  will  pass  and 
we  will  do  what  we  can  with  it  In  con- 
ference. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time.  I  know  the  chairman  is 
very  interested  in  this  proposal  and  I  am 
gratified  that  he  feels  It  deserves  sup- 
port. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  KE3JNEDY.  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  been  jdelded  back. 


the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocaU  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tiie 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AMnrDKSMT  no.   140 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  140. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded toreadtoe  amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  suspend  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendments  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  29.  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(23)  Section  9  is  ftirtfa«  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"'(k)(l)  Any  person  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  aectlOD  who,  in  order  to 
perform  training  and  service  in  the  armed 
forces,  withdraws  from  cm  Institution  of 
higher  education  while  enroUed  as  a  stnident 
in  such  Institution  and  who  (A)  was  per- 
forming his  schocdwork  at  such  Institutioai 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  prior  to  his  with- 
drawal, (B)  receives  a  cerUflcate  described 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  (C) 
makes  appUcatlon  for  reenrollment  as  a  stu- 
dent in  such  institution  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  he  Is  relieved  from 
such  training  and  service  or  from  hospitali- 
zation continuing  after  discharge  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  one  year,  shall,  when- 
ever practicable,  aa  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Director,  after  consnKstlcn  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
after  seeking  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  various  institutions 
of  higher  educatioQ  throughout  the  United 
States,  be  accept  and  reenrolled  In  such  in- 
stitution at  the  next  regular  term  (not  In- 
cluding Bununer  terms)  which  begins  more 
than  thirty  days  after  his  application  for 
reenrollment  Is  received  by  such  Institution. 
An  Institution  of  higher  education  shall  not 
be  required  to  give  a  preference  to  the  en- 
rollment of  any  such  person  except  as  a  full- 
time  student  or  to  permit  any  such  person 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  other  than  the 
one  he  was  pursuing  at  time  of  his  with- 
drawal from  such  institution  to  enter  mili- 
tary service. 

"  '(2)  Any  pervm  enrolled  as  a  srtudent  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  shall  b« 
granted  an  excused  absence  by  such  Institu- 
tion for  any  period  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
port for  prelnducUoin  or  other  examination 
to  determine  his  fitness  for  training  and 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  Act. 
Upon  his  rejection,  completion  of  his  pre- 
Inductlan  or  other  examination,  or  hlA  dis- 
charge from  hoaijdtallBatlon  Incident  to  that 
rejection  or  examlnatlaa  (not  exceeding  one 
year  after  rejection  or  examination) ,  he  shall 
be  permitted  by  such  Institution  to  resume 
his  schoolwork  at  such  Instttatlon. 

"  '(3)  Any  person  who  (A)  was  enroUed  in 
an  institution  ot  higher  education  at  the 


time  of  his  Induction  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  this  Act,  and  (B)  was  at  the  time 
of  his  Induction  reoelvlniK  flnanctal  or  otiier 
■aslstance  in  oonnectton  with  his  education, 
either  from  cuch  institution  cv  under  any 
program  canrled  out  In  whole  or  pert  with 
Federal  funds.  shaU  be  enUtted  upon  his 
reenrollment  in  such  institution  to  a  pref- 
erence, over  perBons  wlM  have  not  performed 
active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces,  for  such 
financial  or  other  assistance  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  othwwlae  eligible  for  such  assist' 
anoe. 

"  '(4)  As  used  Ui  this  subsection— 

"'(A)  The  tenn  'student"  means  a  full- 
time  graduate  or  undergraduate  student  at 
an  Institution  of  higher  education. 

"'(B)  The  tenn  "Institution  of  higher 
education"  means  any  public  or  private  edu- 
cational InsUtutlon  in  any  State  which  ad- 
mits as  regular  students  only  persons  hav- 
ing a  certificate  of  paduatlon  from,  a  school 
providing  secondary  education,  or  the  recog- 
nized equivalent  of  such  a  certificate.  Is  le- 
gally authorized  within  such  State  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  beyond  second- 
ary education,  and  provides  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year 
program  which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree. 

•"(C)  The  term  "full-time"  means  full- 
time  as  determined  under  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion concerned.' " 

Renumber  paragraphs  (23)  through  (32) 
of  section  101(a)  of  the  bill  as  paragraphs 
(24)  through  (33),  respectively. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  we  have  insured  within  that  act  that 
If  someone  were  drafted  away  from  an 
employsAle  position  he  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  after  he  had  served  his 
country  in  the  Armed  Forces,  be  aUe  to 
receive  back  the  Job  from  which  he  had 
been  drafted. 

This  is  eminently  fair  and  eminently 
equitable  because,  as  long  as  we  drafted 
someone  who  was  working  hard  and  was 
taken  from  that  employment  to  serve  his 
country,  he  ought  to  be  given  assurances 
that  when  he  had  completed  his  service 
to  his  country  he  would  be  able  to  resume 
his  job. 

There  Is  language  today  iwder  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  that  if  ttiere  were  ex- 
tenuating clrcumstfuices  the  State  em- 
ployer would  not  have  to  hire  him  back, 
but  at  least  the  burden  was  then  on  the 
employer  and  not  on  the  employee. 

One  of  the  UMSt  Important  features. 
I  believe,  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  as 
reported  out  by  the  committee  was  the 
abolishment  of  student  deferments.  Stu- 
dent deferments  had  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  young  people  to  pyramid  their 
deferments  and  almost  fully  escape  re- 
sponsibility under  the  draft.  Other  young 
men,  who  had  neither  the  educational 
background  nor  perhaps  the  intellectual 
gifts,  were  forced  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  coimtay. 

One  of  the  Important  features  achieved 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
to  abolish  student  deferments  so  that 
those  who  who  might  be  wtHUng  for  a 
living  would  not  be  required  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  while  those  who  were 
getting  an  education  would  be  excused. 

I  think  that  was  one  of  the  important 
reforms  made  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  because  It  did  not  serve  the 
cause  of  equity  to  permit  a  young  man 
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whose  number  had  come  up,  and  who  was 
going  to  a  4-yesr  college,  to  delay  induc- 
tion for  3  more  years.  We  hoped  the  war 
would  not  last  that  long,  but  it  would 
excuse  his  possibility  of  going  to  war. 
while  someone  who  might  be  a  garage 
mechanic  in  a  small  town  would  have  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  I^jrces  and  would 
have  to  bear  the  risk  of  going  to  Vietnam 
and  experience  the  horrors  of  life  and 
death  in  Vietnam. 

Now  that  we  have  proceeded  in  this 
way,  I  think  it  is  important  to  insure 
that  a  young  person  who  is  taken  from  a 
college  or  school  be  given  the  same  kind 
of  assurance  of  being  able  to  return  to 
that  college  as  one  who  had  been  drafted 
out  of  an  employment  situation.  As  I 
mentioned,  we  have  limited  occupational 
deferments,  which  was  very  Important, 
but  we  left  the  educational  deferments 
in  effect.  This  year,  in  1971,  we  have 
abolished    the    educational    deferments 
also.  There  are  some  1.4  million  student 
deferments  in  effect  at  the  present  time: 
so  there  will  be  a  number  of  those  young 
people  who  may  be  drafted  out  of  the 
schools,    imiversities,    and    colleges.    In 
many  instances,  they  may  be  dependent 
upon   scholarship    aid    and    assistance 
They  have  worked  hard  in  high  school! 
and  have  received  aid  under  one  of  the 
four  scholarship  programs  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  now  they 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
come  back;  and  even  though  they  have 
the  GI  bill,  we  know  from  studies  that 
have  been  made  that  it  will  not  cover  the 
educational  costs  of  most  of  the  young 
people  of  this  country.  They  may  be  con- 
fronted by  a  situation  where  not  only  are 
they  disadvantaged  by  going  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  but  when  they  come  back 
they  are  further  disadvantaged  because 
they  are  not  sure  that  they  wUl  be  ac- 
cepted by  their  college  or  imiversity.  and 
again  receive  whatever  kind  of  scholar- 
ship   help   they   were    receiving    when 
drafted. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
guarantee  to  the  students  as  a  matter  of 
right  that,  unless  the  college  or  univer- 
sity is  able  to  show  extenuating  circum- 
stances, they  will  be  able  to  go  back  to 
the  college  or  university  they  were  at- 
tendmg,  and  also  that  they  wUl  be  able 
to  reassume  the  benefits  of  scholarship 
help  and  assistance  that  they  had  been 
receiving  before. 

This,  I  think,  will  require  colleges  and 
universities  to  undertake  the  burden  of 
assuring  young  people  that  when  they  are 
discharged  from  serving  their  country 
upon  their  return,  they  will  receive  the 
same  consideration  that  someone  taken 
from  an  employment  sltuaUon  would 
receive. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  number  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  educational  associations 
about  this  matter.  I  shall  put  the  cor- 
respondence into  the  Record;  but  in  sum- 
mary, I  would  say  that  of  the  responses 
I  received  most  did  support  the  proposi- 
tion of  an  Individual  having,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  the  opportimity  to  return.  A 
few  had  reservations  about  Congress  ac- 
tually mandating  the  requirement  that 
universities  have  to  let  them  in.  They 


have  some  concern  about  that  kind  of 
action  by  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  imiversities  and  aca- 
demic freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  trsring  to  support  and  insure 
that  young  people  have  this  right,  but  I 
am  sensitive  to  that  feeling  expressed  by 
a  number  of  schools  and  colleges,  and 
take  it  very  seriously.  I  would  hope  that 
young  people  who  are  drafted  from  col- 
leges and  universities  would  be  able  to 
return,  and  would  at  least  be  able  to 
feel,  when  they  are  drafted  out  of  a 
school  or  college,  that  when  their  time 
for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  over, 
they  will  not  have  to  go  through  rather 
extensive  or  exhaustive  additional  proc- 
esses to  insure  that  they  will  be  read- 
mitted to  their  college  or  university.  If 
they  have  left  in  good  standing  to  serve 
their  country,  they  should  be  able  to  feel 
they  will  have,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  that  college. 

As  to  the  question  of  mandating  this 
requirement,  I  have,  for  example,  re- 
ceived from  Lawrence  University,  Miami 
University,  Brown  University,  Boston 
University,  and  Fordham  University 
strong  support  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  but,  as  I  have  stated.  I  am 
aware  of  the  concerns  of  some  other 
schools  and  colleges  which  feel  that 
mandating  this  language  would  be  an 
interference  with  their  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
several  letters  I  have  received  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TTniversity  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  May  24,  1971. 
Mr.  Vernon  R.  Ai.den, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Boston  Co..  Inc. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Vkrn:  I  would  be  very  happy  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  Senator  Kennedy 
plans  to  Introduce.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
All  best  wishes  from  here. 

Cordially  yours. 
Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesbcrgh.  C.S.C. 

President. 


Boston  UNrvERSixy, 
Boston,  Mass..  May  25.  1971. 
Hon.  EswARo  M.  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  would  like  to 
add  my  support  to  your  bill  (H.R.  6531) 
amending  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 1  think  It  is  Important  that  students 
who  must  interrupt  their  higher  education  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  returning  to  their  education  after 
their  military  obligation  has  been  fulfilled. 
This  is  exceedingly  dlfBcult  for  those  stu- 
dents who  were  recelvlnng  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Inatltutlon  or  under  Federal 
programs  prior  to  their  entry  Into  mlUtarj- 
service.  Your  bill  to  guarantee  not  only  the 
re-enrollment  of  the  student  In  the  Insti- 
tution at  which  he  was  pursuing  his  studies 
but  also  to  insure  preferred  status  for  finan- 
cial assistance  makes  very  good  sense.  It 
would  correct  an  tajustlce  presently  suffered 
by  the  less  affluent  student  who  finds  his 
education  Interrupted  by  required  service  In 
the  armed  forces. 

My  colleagues  and  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
efltorts  on  behalf  of  these  young  men. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Snxtx. 


Fordham   UmvEmsrrr. 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  June  2,  1971. 
Senator   Edward   Kennkdy. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Philip  Heller,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  Pather  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J.  sent  to 
Mr.  Vernon  Alden  commenting  on  Senator 
Kennedy's  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

9TEIXA     MOCTNOAS, 

Secretary  to  the  President. 


FOROUAK   TTNTTSBarrY, 
Bronx.  N.Y.,  May  25,  1971. 
Mr.  Veknon  R.  Alden. 
The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Boston,   Mass. 

Dear  Veen  :  I  believe  all  of  us  would  whole- 
heartedly  support  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment as  described  In  sections  1  and  2.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  could  support  section  3 
with  regard  to  promising  the  same  financial 
aid. 

It  is  possible  that  something  can  be  done 
for  undergraduates  but  I  would  see  some 
serious  problems  on  the  graduate  level.  Grad- 
uate students  are  generally  supported  by  as- 
slst&ntships  and  fellowships  and  it  Is  very 
likely  that  when  a  veteran  returns  to  a  uni- 
versity the  funds  would  already  be  appro- 
priated to  the  one  who  replaced  him.  All 
universities  appropriate  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  scholarship  aid  annually  and, 
again.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  money 
for  a  veteran  returning  when  the  funds  have 
already  been  appropriated  to  other  students. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  In  the  amendment 
the  word  "preference"  is  used.  Certainly 
every  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  vet- 
eran over  a  non-veteran  If  all  things  were 
equal.  Certainly,  too.  he  should  be  given 
preference  when  It  comes  to  federal  funds, 
if  he  already  had  them  before  he  entered 
the  service.  My  concern  is  with  the  money 
one  institution  gives  out  of  its  operating  in- 
come. Most  colleges  and  universities  are  giv- 
ing financial  aid  out  of  operating  income. 
Very  few  of  us  have  enough  funds  from  an 
endowment.  Therefore,  if  a  large  number  of 
veterans  returned  after  funds  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  a  new  class,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  the  money  to  give  these 
veterans. 

These  were  a  few  observations  after  study- 
ing the  amendment,  Vern.  I  wish  that  I  could 
support  this  section  but  I  feel  that  it  would 
cause  many  problems  for  most  colleges  and 
universities. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yotu-s, 

Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes, if  the  Senator  will  smswer  some 
questions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  I  have  con- 
ferred about  this  amendment.  He  has 
mentioned  it  to  me  several  times. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  this  pro\'lsion 
would  be  far  more  relevant  now,  under 
the  terms  of  the  pending  bill  and  the 
position  of  the  President  about  no  more 
deferments,  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 

The  copy  of  amendment  No.  140  that 
I  have  before  me  has.  on  line  6  of  page 
2.  the  language  "whenever  practicable." 

I  ask  the  Senator,  does  that  not  avoid  a 
mandatory  requirement  on  the  univer- 
sity or  college  as  to  what  they  shall  do 
in  a  particular  case?  Is  that  the  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  of  that  language, 
that  It  eliminates  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement? 
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I«Ir.  KENNEDDY.  That  is  the  correct 
interpretation,  as  I  would  imderstand 
those  words. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  question  that 
comes  to  my  mind  is,  who  is  going  to  have 
the  say  as  to  whether,  in  an  individual 
case,  it  is  practicable  or  not?  Who  is  go- 
ing to  say  when  it  is  practicable?  Who 
will  give  it  meaning? 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  the  GI  hav- 
ing this  privilege  and  this  right,  but, 
after  all,  the  institution,  a  private  insti- 
tution especially,  is  entitled  to  the  great- 
est consideration. 

If  they  determine,  after  good  faith 
action  on  their  responsibiUty  to  consider 
the  evidence,  that,  everytliing  ctxisid- 
ered,  it  was  not  practicable  in  a  given 
case,  their  judgment  would  be  final;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tliat  is  correct,  imder 
the  language  which  we  have  included 
here,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  certainly  have  a 
moral  responsibility,  though. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  To  consider  each  case 
on  its  merits,  as  I  see  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct;  yes. 
Mr.  STEa^NIS.  Line  6  continues :  "as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Director,  after  con- 
sultation viith  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  after  seeking 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  appropriate 
officials  of  various  institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  United  States." 
As  to  those  rules  and  regulations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  agreeing  on  some 
language  here  that,  would  enable  those 
lines  to  be  stricken  out.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  modify  liis  amendment,  because 
I  believe  that  language  leads  into  a  field 
of  uncertainty,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
much  clearer  to  have  his  straightforward 
words  here,  leaving  out  the  regulations. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    As    proposed,    the 
araendment  attempted  to  mandate  or  to 
require. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  After  consultation 
with  the  heads  of  some  of  the  institu- 
tions, and  from  writing  to  colleges  and 
universities — we  imdertook  to  write  to 
several  score  of  them — some  resent  the 
requirement  in  law.  If  we  were  to  delete 
the  words  as  suggested  by  the  chairman 
of  the   committee — which   would  be  to 

strike  the  words  after  "practicable" 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (continuing).  On  line 
6.  to  the  words  "United  States"  on 
line  11 ;  change  the  word  "accept"  to  "ac- 
cepted": strike  on  page  3,  line  11,  after 
"education,"  to  "or"  on  line  12,  then  I 
think  the  thrust  of  this  amendment  would 
be  an  advisorj'  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution, which  would  put  a  moral  obUga- 
tion  on  the  colleges  and  universities  to  use 
a  good  faith  effort  in  considering  the  re- 
application  of  various  students  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  if  they  were  in 
the  kind  of  financial  situation  which  re- 
quired the  assistance  to  continue,  then 
this  would  give  assurances  to  those  young 
people  that  they  would  be  given  prefer- 
ence by  the  colleges.  It  would  not  be  all  I 
would  like  to  have,  but  I  think  that  the 
changes  in  the  language  designated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  still  would 
fulfill  our  responsibility. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  h(^)e  he  will  modify  his 
amendment  in  the  two  particulars  he  has 
pointed  out.  With  those  modificaticms. 
the  former  student  would  be  given  the 
right  to  be  earnestly  and  honestly  con- 
sidered. 

I  would  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment with  those  modifications. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  amend- 
ment No.  140  on  page  2,  line  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. WiU  the  Senator  send  a  copy  of 
the  modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  while  he  is  preparing 
the  modification? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  invite  attention  to 
line  4,  page  3,  where  mandatory  lan- 
guage is  also  foimd  in  the  words  "he 
shall" :  and  it  is  tied  in  with  the  idea  of 
"be  permitted."  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
same  purpose  the  Senator  now  has  in 
his  modification  would  apply  to  the  words 
"he  shall,"  by  inserting  the  words  "when- 
ever practicable  be  permitted  by  such 
institution  to  resume  his  school  work." 

Mr.  KEINNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  have  done  on  page  2  is  to  make 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  they 
ought  to  be  admitted  back  to  the  col- 
lege, which  I  would  be  willing  to  accept. 
If  he  is  admitted  back  to  the  college  or 
the  university,  the  language  on  page  3 
would  insure  that  he  would  be  entitled  to 
the  scholarship  aid  and  assistance  he 
would  have  had  on  a  previous 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Excuse  me.  That  comes 
in  section  3.  on  page  3,  beginning  with 
line  7.  I  think  the  paragraph  beginning 
on  line  21  of  page  2  is  a  rather 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. That  is  satisfactory.  If  we  insert  "he 
shall  whenever  practicable,"  that  is  tak- 
ing the  same  language  we  had  on  page 

2.  That  is  satisfactory, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  to  the  desk  the  further 
modification  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  explain  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  to  insert  on  page 

3,  line  4,  after  the  word  "shall,"  two 
words,  "whenever  practicable."  That  is 
the  addition  to  the  modification  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modifications  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Modifications  to  Amendment  No.  140  the 
following: 

On  page  2,  line  8:  delete  the  comma  after 
"practicable"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  comma  after  "States"  In  Une  11.  Also  on 
page  2,  line  11  delete  the  word  "accept"  and 
Insert  Instead  "accepted". 

On  page  3:  Insert  a  comma  after  the  word 
"shall"  In  line  4  and  Insert  words  "when- 
ever practicable"  followed  by  a  comma. 

On  page  3.  line  tl:  Delete  the  following: 
the  comma  after  "education"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  word  "or"  In  line  13. 
Also  delete  the  comma  after  "funds"  In  line 
13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  that 
constitute  a  correct  statement  of  the 
modification? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  one  modifica- 
tion. On  page  3.  after  the  word  "educa- 
tion," strike  the  words  through  the  first 
word  on  line  12,  which  is  "or." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  Strike 
the  comma.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  hear  the  mod- 
ification read  concerning  line  4  on  page 
3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification  at  that  point. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  "shall", 
insert  "whenever  practicable". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  in  the  modified  form  this  is  a  very 
salutary  amendment.  I  cannot  see  how 
it  would  work  harm  on  any  institution. 
It  certainly  would  put  all  of  them  under 
an  obhgation.  however,  to  consider  the 
gentleman  and  his  qualifications  as  they 
existed  then;  and,  unless  impracticable 
for  some  reason,  of  which  they  are  the 
judge,  he  would  be  restored  to  the  place 
he  previously  occupied.  On  that  basis  and 
with  that  understanding,  I  am  glad  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  last  3  votes,  I  move  that  the 
votes  by  which  those  amendments  were 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  after  the  closed 
session  has  been  completed,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr, 
Packwood  )  is  prepared  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  his  amendment  having  to  do  with 
the  surviving  son  or  sons  provision.  No. 
98.  In  the  meantime,  because  of  the  in- 
formation already  given  to  the  Senate,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CLOSED  SESSION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXXV,  I  now  move  that 
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the  doors  of  the  Senate  be  closed  and 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  direct  the 
gaUeries  be  cleared. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  sec- 
ond that  request. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion having  been  made  smd  seconded  that 
the  Senate  go  into  closed  session,  the 
Chair,  pursuant  to  rule  XXXV,  now 
directs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear  the 
galleries,  close  the  doors  of  the  Chamber, 
and  exclude  all  the  officials  of  the  Senate 
not  sworn  to  secrecy. 

(At  1:11  p.m.,  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  closed.) 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  LAOS— PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN  CLOSED  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  will  indulge  the  Chair  for  a 
moment,  the  precedents  and  rules  pro- 
vide that  any  action  taken  now  in  the 
Senate  is  confldentiEil,  and  that  means 
that  it  is  secret.  It  can  be  divulged  only 
by  special  affijTnative  action  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  or  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate. 

Under  section  2  of  Rule  XXXVI,  whoi 
acting  on  confidential  or  executive  busi- 
ness, unless  the  same  shall  be  considered 
m  open  executive  session,  the  Senate 
Chamber  shall  be  cleared  of  all  persons 
except  the  secretary,  the  chief  clerk,  the 
principal  legislative  clerk,  the  executive 
clerk,  the  minute  and  Journal  clerk,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  assistant  door- 
keeper, and  such  other  officers  as  the 
presiding  officer  shall  think  necessary. 

Under  recent  practices,  the  word  "as- 
sistant doorkeeper"  as  used  in  the  rule, 
has  been  expanded  to  Include  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  secretaries. 

Under  pre\'ious  practices,  the  Chair 
under  his  authority  to  retain  "other 
officers  as  the  presiding  officer  shall  think 
necessary"  retains  the  Parliamentarian 
and  the  Assistant  Parliamentarian  to  aid 
him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
loudspeakers  are  shut  off  completely.  In 
the  cloakrooms  and  elsewhere.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  would 
see  that  that  is  done. 

n«ANIMOCS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  two 

unanimous-consent  requests,  the  first 
ha\-ing  to  do  with  Senate  staff  employees. 
I  want  to  make  it  very  plEdn  that  those 
who  are  on  the  list,  if  the  Senate  agrees 
that  they  should  be  present,  must  have 
the  clearance  that  the  ones  previously 
allowed  on  the  floor  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  >  makes  the  following  unanl- 
rnous-consent  request; 

That  during  the  closed  session  the  fol- 
lowing Senate  staff  employees  be  per- 
mitted the  pri\-ileges  of  the  floor  to 
perform  their  official  duties:  The  Official 
Reporters;  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
FYancls  Valeo;  the  Parliamentarian, 
Floyd  Riddick;  Journal  clerk.  Bernard 
Somers;  chief  clerk.  Darrell  St.  Claire; 
legislative  clerk.  James  Johnson;  the 
secretary  for  the  majority.  J.  8.  Kim- 


mitt;  the  awlatant  secretary  Iw  the  ma- 
jority, Teddy  Roe;  the  secretary  for  the 
minority,  Mark  Trice;  the  assistant  sec- 
retary for  the  minority.  William  Brown- 
rigg;  majority  policy  committee  staff 
members  Charles  D.  Ferris  and  Daniel 
E.  Leach;  the  following  officials  for  the 
minority:  WlUlam  Hildenbrand.  Cecil 
Holland,  and  Oliver  Dompierre,  and  the 
following  Senate  officials:  Robert 
Dunphy,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms;  Wniiam 
Wannall,  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms; 
and  Nicholas  Lacovara,  the  Assistant 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wish  to  include 
the  Assistant  Parhamentarian? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  the  Parlia- 
mentarian now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

PRIVILEGE  OT  THE  FLOOK 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  assistant,  who 
specializes  in  matters  relating  to  this 
specific  question  of  troops  in  Laos  and 
the  American  employment  of  merce- 
naries in  Laos,  be  added  to  the  list.  His 
name  is  John  Marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  adding  this  name  to  the  list? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  staff 
members  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  my  presentation.  Their 
names  are  James  G.  Lowenstein  and 
Richard  M.  Moose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  these  persons  staying  on  the 
floor  during  the  closed  session? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  has  his 
people  included? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  no  request  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
may  well  encompass  part  of  his  responsi- 
bility, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
•  Mr.  Stennis)  may  be  allowed  to  have 
the  following  staff  members  on  the  floor 
if  he  so  desires:  T.  Edward  Braswell  and 
R.  James  Woolsey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  sav  to 
the  able  majority  leader  that  I  told  "the 
staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
this  morning  that  in  case  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
would  like  to  have  staff  members  on  the 
floor,  I  would  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOCS-CONSENT  AGREZKKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  other  imanimous- 
consent  request  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Montana    (Mr. 
Mansfieij))  makes  the  following  unani- 
mous consent  request: 

That,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  closed 
session,  the  complete  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  be  delivered  by  the  chief  re- 
porter to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  that  the  transcript 
of  the  renarks  of  each  Senator  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  debate  be  made  available 
to  that  Senator  for  revision  in  the  office 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with 
the  assistance  of  sworn  and  cecurity- 
cleared  personnel,  be  authorized  to  ex- 
purgate the  transcript,  by  deleting  all 
classified  material;  that  such  expurgated 
copy  be  delivered  to  the  chief  reporter 
for  publication  at  the  appropriate  place 
in  the  permanent  Congressional  Record; 
and  that  the  chief  reporter  turn  the  short 
hand  notes  of  the  official  reporters  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  to  be  kept 
m  secret  and  not  to  be  disclosed  without 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  declaration  made  by  the  presiding 
officer,  the  Assistant  Parliamentarian  be 
allowed  to  remain  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

QUOKUM   CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  allow  me, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  briefiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMtNGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  my  colleagues  would  allow  me 
to  finish  my  statement,  at  which  time  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  for  any  observations 
or  questions. 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  the  Senator  use  the 
loudspeaker? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  they  are  turned 
off. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  reason  for  re- 
questing this  executive  session  of  the 
Senate  was  in  order  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion in  Laos  and  also  the  implications  of 
those  operations  for  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  implications  which  is  of 
concern,  as  will  be  made  plain  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks,  relates  to  the 
future  role  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

First,  a  brief  description  of  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  in  Laos,  and  then 
let  me  discuss  whether  there  is  legal  au- 
thority for  what  we  are  doing;  also 
whether  we  can  afford  it  and,  if  we  can 
afford  It,  whether  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
do  so. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  in  a  situation 
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of  this  character  we  in  the  Senate  have  a 
right  to  know  what  we  are  actually  doing 
and  the  right  to  participate  in  decisions 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  military  opera- 
tions in  that  coimtry  should  continue. 

In  any  case,  in  order  to  perform  our 
constitutional  role,  that  is,  carry  out  the 
functions  which  the  people  who  elected 
us  now  expect  us  to  carry  out,  as  I  see 
it  we  have  the  obligation  to  inform  our- 
selves about  this  war  and  thereupon  the 
duty  to  form  our  own  judgment. 

After  all,  in  Laos,  every  year,  we  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  appropriated  public  moneys,  and  many 
will  be  surprised  to  know  how  much. 

The  executive  branch  currently  directs 
this  Laotian  war,  not  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  where  clearly 
understood  congressional  controls  apply; 
rather  through  the  State  Department 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
latter  an  Agency  which,  through  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil,  reports  directly 
to  the  President. 

I  do  not  cast  any  aspersions  on  tliat 
Agency,  one  which,  in  the  main,  has  car- 
ried out  properly  and  efficiently  the 
orders  which  it  has  been  given. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  United 
States  is  currently  paying  for  foreign 
troops,  for  mercenaries  if  you  will,  de- 
spite legislation  which,  by  letter  as  well 
as  intent,  was  designed  to  prohibit  any 
such  practice. 

So  much  for  the  reasons  for  this  ses- 
sion. I  now  turn  briefiy  to  what  we  are 
actually  doing. 

By  way  of  introduction,  let  me  first 
describe  the  process  by  which  we  ob- 
tained the  information  being  presented 
to  you  today. 

On  January  27  of  this  year,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Fulbright,  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  asking  for  sta- 
tistical information  relating  to  the  mlh- 
tary  situation  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
similar  to  that  information  regularly 
supplied  the  committee  with  regard  to 
Vietnam. 

More  than  2  months  later,  in  a  reply 
dated  April  10,  and  signed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  G.  Warren  Nutter, 
this  request  was  refused. 

The  operative  portion  of  said  refusal 
read  as  follows: 

I  regret  we  are  unable  lo  comply  with  your 
request  In  this  Instance.  It  would  not  be  at 
all  appropriate  to  disclose  outside  the  execu- 
ti%e  branch  highly  sensitive  Information  on 
military  combat  operations  of  the  kind  your 
questions  would  elicit  If  answers  were  to  be 
provided. 

Chairman  Fulbright  then  replied  on 
AprU  20,  saying: 

Would  you  please  supply  the  committee 
with  a  list  of  the  items  which  you  consider 
In  this  category. 

On  May  5,  Mr.  Nutter  responded  as 
follows : 

The  Information  required  to  respond  to  the 
request  Is  normally  provided  through  U.S. 
personnel  acting  In  a  military  advisory  as- 
sistance role  who  accompany  the  Laos  coun- 
try forces  on  combat  operations.  However,  the 
Geneva  Accord,  the  so-called  Cooj)er-Church 


amendntent,  and  certain  other  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  Congress  have  prohibited  by 
law  the  presence  ot  U.S.  military  advisory 
personnel  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  which.  In 
turn,  effectively  precludes  reliable  reporting 
to  the  Dep>«rtment  of  Defense  of  information 
of  that  nature. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
this  correspondence,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  exchange  of  letters  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
session  and  appear  In  the  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  After  this  stated 
refusal  by  the  executive  branch  to  give 
the  committee  the  information,  two  staff 
consultants  of  the  committee,  who  are 
currently  serving  as  staff  members  of 
tne  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
and  who  are  on  the  Senate  floor  at  this 
time,  went  to  Laos  late  last  April  and 
early  last  May. 

They  took  with  them  the  list  of  ques- 
tions about  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment said  it  did  not  have  reliable  in- 
formation. 

Nevertheless,  during  their  2-week 
stay,  they  obtained  from  U.S.  civlUan 
and  military  officials  stationed  in  Laos 
and  Thailand  answers  to  all  but  one  of 
the  questions  on  the  list  and  upon  their 
return  prepared  for  the  committee  a 
top  secret  report. 

On  May  21  this  report  was  presented 
to  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  to 
which  the  full  committee  was  also  in- 
vited, and,  to  say  the  least,  all  present 
foimd  the  contents  of  said  report  most 
disturbing. 

With  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  full  committee,  I 
thereupon  decided  to  request  this  closed 
session  so  that  the  Information  con- 
tained in  the  report  would  be  made 
available  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
May  I  emphasize  that  said  report  is 
classified  top  secret. 

The  major  points  it  contains  are  the 
following: 

First.  It  Is  clear  to  most  observers  in 
Laos  that,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  the  situation  in  that  coimtry  is 
growing  steadily  worse,  with  the  Initia- 
tive now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Since  February,  when  South  Viet- 
nEunese  ground  forces,  supported  by 
American  air  and  logistical  support 
launched  the  Lam  Son  719  attack  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area  of  southern  Laot. 
more  territory  than  was  imder  Lao  Gov- 
ernment control  prior  to  that  attack  has 
now  been  lost. 

TodEiy  two-thirds  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  Plain  of  Jars  as  well  as  most 
of  the  Bolovens  Plateau,  is  no  longer 
imder  Government  control. 

The  map  at  the  back  of  the  room  shows 
in  yellow  the  amoimt  of  ground  in  Laos, 
according  to  our  most  recent  informa- 
tion, that  is  controlled  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  white  shows  what  is  not  controlled  by 
the  enemy.  Relatively  small  parts  in  the 
lower  left-hand  comer  and  the  upper 
left-hand  comer  show,  in  shaded  yellow, 
territory  that  is  contested. 


To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  are 
no  plans  for  trying  to  retake  and  hold 
any  of  this  territory,  only  hope;  and  even 
that  hope  is  confined  to  holding  the  ter- 
ritory remaining  imder  Government 
control. 

North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  L«o 
forces  in  Laos  currently  total  between 
115,000  and  139,000.  (Three  years  ago 
they  totaled  some  92,000.)  This  compares 
with  a  total  of  95,000  to  97,500  forces 
considered  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
Second.  Since  February  1970,  this 
country  has  been  using  B-52's  in  north- 
em  Laos  on  "a  regular  basis"  (B-52  oper- 
ations against  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
area  in  southern  Laos  began  years 
earlier) ;  but  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  never  apprised  of  this 
fact;  and  it  was  only  learned  by  our  com- 
mittee members  as  a  result  of  this  recent 
staff  \-isit. 

After  discovery,  the  executive  branch 
defended  not  letting  the  committee  know- 
by  stating  the  question  had  not  been 
asked.  (No  doubt  many  other  pertinent 
questions  have  not  been  asked. ) 

But  the  committee  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient information  to  know  what  to  ask. 
The  committee,  as  well  as  the  public, 
was  only  informed  about  this  regular 
use  of  B-52  bombers  in  northern  Laos 
when  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
testifying  on  May  3,  1971,  in  open  ses- 
sion before  the  committee,  was  asked 
about  these  B-52  raids  in  northern  Laos 
close  to  China.  The  question  was  asked 
as  the  result  of  the  finding  of  the  sub- 
committee staff. 

At  that  time  the  Under  Secretary  was 
thereupon  asked  how  many  B-52  sorties 
were  being  flown  over  Laos.  He  said  he 
did  not  know,  would  have  to  obtain  that 
information  from  the  Etefense  Depart- 
ment. 

The  committee  staff,  however,  had  al- 
ready been  given  these  figures  by  the 
American  Embassy  in  Vientiane;  and 
their  report  tells  us  that  in  the  first  4 
montlis  of  this  year,  [deleted]  B-52  sor- 
ties were  flown  over  northern  Laos,  com- 
pared with  [deleted]  such  sorties  in  all 
of  1970. 

Third.  The  United  States  continues  to 
train,  arm  and  feed  the  Royal  Lao  Army 
and  Air  Force.  Also,  through  the  CIA. 
our  Government  trains,  pays,  advises 
supports  and.  lo  a  great  extent,  organizes 
a  large  number  of  Lao  irregular  military 
units. 

These  irregulars,  whose  present 
strength  is  about  30,000  [deleted]  include 
combat  elements  almost  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Royal  Lao  Armj'. 

These  combat  elements,  known  as  BG 
(for  Batalllons  Guerriers)  units,  consti- 
tute the  most  effective  force  now  oppos- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao:  and.  as  such,  they  are  bearing  the 
brimt  of  the  most  critical  fighting  in 
Laos.  They  are  found  not  only  in  military 
region  n,  which  is  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Vang  Pao,  but  in  every  other  militari' 
region  of  Laos  except  the  region  im- 
mediately around  Vientiane. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  this  irregular 
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army  is  Increasing  every  year,  primarily 
because  of  the  rising  costs  of  air  trans- 
port and  ammunition.  That  flgxire,  our 
stafl  people  were  told,  is  now  estimated 
to  be  around  [deleted]  million  annually. 
Fourth.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
is  currently  operating  a  large  civilian  air 
fleet  in  Laos.  This  fleet  Includes  about  20 
aircraft  rented  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
I  During  this  fiscal  year  local  air  trans- 
port costs  alone  amount  to  some  |30 
million.) 
Fifth.  [Deleted]. 

Sixth.  For  their  part,  the  Chinese 
presence  has  increased  in  northern  Laos, 
from  between  6,000  and  8,000,  as  of  2 
years  ago,  to  between  14,000  and  20,000  at 
the  present  time. 

The  road  the  Chinese  are  building  in 
northern  Laos  has  been  improved  in  re- 
cent months;  and  its  antiaircraft  and  as- 
sociated radar  have  been  heavily  in- 
creased. I  In  the  opinion  of  knowledgeable 
U.S.  ofBcials,  from  an  antiaircraft  stand- 
point that  area  is  now  one  of  the  most 
heavily  defended  areas  in  the  world.) 

This  area  of  northern  Laos  is  consid- 
ered out  of  bounds  to  U.S.  combat  planes, 
but  it  has  been  bombed  at  least  twice  and 
repeatedly  overflown  by  planes  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Air  Force.  The  latter  planes 
are  immarked  T-28's  providod  by  the 
United  States.  In  addition  [deleted!. 

We  were  told  that,  whether  related  or 
not,  the  rapid  buildup  of  this  antiaircraft 
defen-se  system  followed  these  Lao  air 
attacks, 
f  Deleted.] 

Seventh.  [Deleted]  there  are  1  deleted! 
Thai  soldiers  in  Laos. 

The  Thai  forces  in  Laos  are  part  of  an 
irregxilar  program.  They  are  employed  in 
conjunction  with  other,  in  effect,  CIA- 
directed  irregulars  in  Laos.  They  are  re- 
cruited in  Thailand.  All  costs  are  paid 
by  the  CIA,  however,  including  both  sal- 
aries and  allowances. 

These  Thai  forces  are  flown  into  Laos 
by  Air  America  planes  which  in  turn  are 
hired  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

If  any  of  these  Thai  are  wounded,  at 
least  some  are  thereupon  evacuated  by 
Air  America  to  a  UjS.  Air  Force  field  hos- 
pital at  the  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base  at 
Udom,  in  northern  Thailand. 

The  facts  with  respect  to  U.S.  sup- 
port for  Thai  forces  presently  fighting  In 
northern  Laos  were  provided  to  the  staff 
by  U.8.  Government  officials.  On  their 
face  they  describe  a  situation  which  con- 
travenes not  only  the  Intent,  but  also  the 
actual  letter,  of  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ments to  last  year's  Defense  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills.  These 
amendments  were  specifically  designed  to 
prohibit  the  hiring  of  foreign  troops,  such 
as  Thais,  to  defend  the  Governments  of 
either  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

In  recent  exchanges  of  correspondence, 
letters  from  the  State  Department  In 
reply  to  questions  from  Senator  Pttl- 
BRiGHT  and  Senator  Case  acknowledge 
that  the  United  States  is  paying  Thai 
forces  to  fight  in  Laos.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  these  letters  also  be  printed 
in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  a  labored  effort 
to  justify  this  secret  operation,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Abshire  made 
the  following  extraordinary  statement 
in  his  letters  to  Senators  Fulbright  and 
Case: 

We  believe  that  It  has  been  made  clear 
that  this  Is  not  a  question  of  U.S.  support 
for  regular  Thai  forces  In  Laos.  The  irregu- 
lar forces  Involved,  while  raised  and  trained 
m  Thailand,  are  all  one-year  voluiiteers  who 
go  to  Laos  to  serve  under  the  command  of 
the  Royal  Lao  Oovernment;  In  this  case  the 
Lao  Military  Region  IT  Commander.  These 
guerrilla  forces  are  therefore  considered  to 
be  local  forces  in  Laos. 

Commonsense  forces  one  to  ask.  how- 
ever, how  can  these  Thai  irregulars  in 
Laos  be  described  as  "local  forces." 

They  are  Thai,  not  Lao.  They  are  re- 
cruited in  Thailand,  not  Laos.  Thev  are 
[deleted]. 
[Deleted]. 

Eighth.  The  cost  of  our  military  assist- 
ance program  in  Laos  is  rising  rapidly. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1970  it  was  funded 
originally  at  $74.2  million.  According  to 
information  given  our  staff  by  U.S.  ofB- 
cials in  Laos,  however,  it  would  seem  to 
have  actually  cost  about  double  that 
amoimt — $146.4  million. 

The  program  fitrure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  ha:,  already  ri.^en  to  $162  million: 
and  the  amount  pre.sently  being  pro- 
t^ramed  for  the  fi.^cal  year  1972  has  risen 
to  $252  million,  double  the  amount  of 
the  original  estimate  of  new  funds 
needed. 

Most  of  these  increases  were  described 
to  our  staff  as  being  the  result  of  the 
increased  cost  of  ammimition.  Ammu- 
nition alone  for  Laos  will  cost  5136.3  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  sum,  during  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
milltarj'  assistance  program  for  our 
Laotian  operations  will  be  three  times 
as  lar^e  as  the  program  was  in  1967;  and 
25  times  as  large  as  it  was  when  it  first 
began,  in  1963. 

Pit  least  as  disturbing  as  the  comtantly 
n.sing  cost  of  this  program,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  over  the  years  the  true 
magnitude  of  the  increase  has  been  con- 
cealed from  the  Congress:  and  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  this  session  is  to 
present  that  fact  to  your  attention. 

To  our  knowledge  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  never  acknowledged— cer- 
tainly never  voluntarily— that  this  pro- 
gram is  costing  far  more  than  the 
amounts  specified  in  the  authorization 
requests. 

As  but  one  example,  during  this  year's 
authorization  hearings  the  figures  given 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  by  the 
Defense  Department  as  the  cost  of  fund- 
ing the  1970-71  programs  were  those  of 
the  amounts  originally  requested:  but  on 
the  basis  of  what  our  staff  was  told  by 
our  own  officials  in  Vientiane,  1970  pro- 
gram costs  were  $72  million  higher  than 
the  amount  Congress  thought  it  had 
authorized  in  new  funds. 

The  program  costs  for  1971  will  be  $45 
million  higher  than  the  amount  of  new 
funds  requested;  and  before  the  fiscal 
year  1972  even  begins,  plans  are  being 
made  to  spend  more  than  twice  the 
amount  currently  being  requested  of  the 


Congress  in  new  funds  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Ninth.  The  Laos  AID  program  for 
this  year— Fiscal  1971— has  amounted  to 
some  $52  million.  Some  $16  to  $18  million 
of  this  figure  goes  to  the  Foreign  Ex- 
change Operations  Fund,  the  fund 
through  which  the  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
ment obtains  90  percent  of  its  foreign 
exchange.  Other  countries  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  fund,  but  we  provide  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  re- 
quired to  support  the  value  of  Lao  cur- 
rency abroad. 

Tenth.  The  budget  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  for  this  year  is  the  local 
currency  equivalent  of  $36.6  million; 
whereas  only  a  partial  total  of  antici- 
pated U.S.  expenditures  in  Laos  during 
the  fiscal  year  1971  comes  to  S284.2  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  this  year,  in  Laos, 
the  United  States  wiU  be  spending,  at 
a  minimum,  almost  eight  times  more 
than  the  total  Government  budget  in 
that  country. 

This  latter  figure  includes  the  $162.2 
million  being  spent  by  the  service  funded 
Military  Assistant  Program,  although 
even  that  figure  may  turn  out  to  be  low; 
the  $52  million  AID  program;  and  the 
1  deleted!  million  spent  by  CIA:  but  it 
does  not  include  any  further  increases 
in  military  assistance,  the  cost  of  the 
Thai  irregulars,  the  administrative  costs 
of  maintaining  some  1,200  military  and 
civilian  American  Government  employees 
in  Laos,  or  the  heavy  price  the  American 
taxpayer  also  pays  for  United  States  air 
operations  in  and  over  Laos. 

Consider  the  fact  that  this  partial  total 
of  United  States  expenditures  neverthe- 
less amounts  to  $141  per  capita  for  the 
e.-.timated  2  milUon  Lao  people  under 
Government  control,  as  compared  to  an 
estimated  per  capita  gross  national 
product  for  those  same  people  of  $66. 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  military  assist- 
ance presently  scheduled  for  next  year 
will  increase  these  partial  United  States 
expenditures  to  at  least  $374  million. 
That  is  $187  per  capita,  almost  three 
times  the  per  capita  gross  national 
product  of  this  impoverished  and  war 
ravaged  country. 

Let  me  again  present  to  the  Senate, 
however,  that  the  only  figure  so  far  ac- 
tually i-eleased  by  the  executive  branch 
for  any  category  of  assistance  to  Laos  is 
the  $52  million  AID  program,  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  true  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures in  Laos  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Eleventh.  Finally,  the  executive  branch 
would  appear  determined  to  maintain 
that  perhaps  unprecedented  secrecy 
which  for  so  long  has  characterized 
United  States  operations  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  argued  that,  for  many  rea- 
sons, this  secrecy  is  necessary:  examples, 
to  avoid  offending  the  sensibilities  of 
Thai  Government;  to  avoid  violating  the 
agreements  we  have  with  that  Govern- 
ment imder  which  we  use  Thai  air  bases 
for  operations  against  three  other  coim- 
tries — North  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos— [deleted]  in  Thailand:  and  [de- 
leted! Thai  to  fight  in  Laos. 

It  Is  also  argued  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  which  runs  by  far  the 
most  effective  government  military  force 
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in  Laos,  is  not  accustomed  to  operating  in 
public ;  and  that  to  do  so  would  jeopard- 
ize its  operations  In  other  countries. 

Underlying  both  of  these  argument& 
appears  to  be  the  view,  never  stated  di- 
rectly, that  while  much  of  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  does  violate  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1962,  the  North  Viet- 
namese also  violate  the  Accords;  but 
they  do  not  admit  their  violations.  Ac- 
cordingly, those  who  hold  this  view 
argue  that  if  we  were  to  admit  publicly 
what  we  were,  and  are.  actually  doing, 
that  would  further  complicate  what- 
ever possibility  there  may  be  of  reac- 
tivating the  Geneva  Accords  at  some 
point  in  the  future. 

So  much  for  what  one  member  of  the 
committee,  after  hearing  this  staff  re- 
port, described  as  the  "lurid  tale"  of  our 
activities  in  Laos. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  takes  action  now, 
these  activities  will  continue. 

Our  military  strategy,  as  described  out 
there  to  our  staff,  would  appear  to  be  one 
of  regarding  the  war  in  Laos  as  an 
adjunct  to  our  military  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam. This,  they  were  told,  ties  down 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  and  permits 
the  use  of  U.S.  air  power,  in  conjunction 
with  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces,  so 
as  to  exploit  Lao  territory  to  interdict  the 
Ho  Clii  Minh  Trail. 

This,  we  are  also  told,  will  buy  more 
time  for  Vietnamization. 

What  we  have  not  been  told,  how- 
ever, is  how  long  these  operations  will 
continue. 

The  stated  aim  of  Vietnamization  is  to 
spend  these  billions  in  order  to  put  the 
Thieu-Ky  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
in  a  position  to  defend  itself  after  U.S. 
forces  have  been  withdrawn. 

But  what  about  Laos? 

Surely  the  Lao  are  in  no  position  to 
defend  themselves;  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  shown  they  are  not  capable 
of  fighting  in  Laos  even  with  extensive 
U.S.  air  support. 

Are  we  to  beheve  our  involvement  In 
Laos  will  end  when  our  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam? 

Or  are  we  planning  to  stay,  and  flght. 
and  pay  for  others  to  fight  indefinitely? 

To  our  knowledge,  the  administration 
has  never  disclosed  any  "future  plans" 
for  Laos. 

Could  it  be  they  have  no  such  plans? 

In  any  case,  as  the  staff  report  con- 
cludes, it  has  now  become  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  using  the  people  of  Laos 
for  its  own  purposes,  at  a  startUngly 
heavy  increased  cost  to  our  taxpayers  in 
money,  and  to  the  Lao  people  in  terms  of 
destroyed  hopes,  destroyed  territory,  and 
destroyed  lives. 

Based  on  the  above  facts,  we  believe 
the  time  has  now  come  for  another  effort 
by  the  Congress  to  limit  the  extent  and 
nature  of  our  long  secret  involvement  in 
this  wsu'-torn  country. 

Experience  would  Imply  that  one  way, 
and  the  most  effective  way.  to  accomplish 
this  would  be  to  place  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  our  Government  can 
spend  in  Laos.  To  that  end,  $200  million 
should  surely  be  raough  for  our  Laos 
operations  during  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

If  this  administration  believes  it  needs 


more.  It  should  come  to  the  Congress  and 
justify  any  need  for  additional  military 
and  financial  effort. 

The  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  the  right  to  know  more 
about  the  amount  of  money  now  being 
spent  and  more  alx>ut  the  uses  to  which 
that  money  is  being  put  in  this  long,  un- 
declared and  secret  war. 

As  just  one  example,  why  should  the 
miUtary  assistance  figures  for  Laos  be 
classified,  while  those  for  Cambodia  are 
made  a  matter  of  pubhc  knowledge? 

For  6  years  I  have  done  my  best  to 
find  out  what  has  Iseen  going  on,  and  is 
going  on.  in  this  little  country.  One  can- 
not overemphasize  the  fact  that,  even 
with  this  staff  report,  we  of  the  Foreign 
Relations,  Armed  Services,  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  have  only  partial 
knowledge  of  what  the  United  States  Is 
doing,  and  spending,  this  year  in  Laos. 

We  know  about  the  amoimt  being 
spent  for  economic  sdd,  because  we  ap- 
propriated it;  but  we  should  have  more 
of  the  truth  about  the  amount  actually 
being  spent  for  military  assistance. 

And  nobody  knows  the  amounts  the 
CIA  is  spending  while  under  orders  from 
the  executive  branch  to  continue  to 
supervise  and  direct  this  long  and 
ravaging  war. 

To  summarize,  whereas  the  American 
public  has  been  led  to  beUeve  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  in  Laos,  we  are  spending 
$52  million,  we  now  know  that  during  this 
fiscal  year  at  least  $284.2  million  will  be 
expended;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  the  actual  flgxire  is  much  higher. 

The  Senate  has  never  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  bring  to  bear  its  collective  judg- 
ment on  the  cost  of  our  Laotian  activ- 
ities, let  alone  the  opportunity  to 
consider,  based  on  the  facts,  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  these  activities. 

Laos  stands  out  as  but  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  excessive 
secrecy  Is  depriving  the  Congress  of  in- 
formation essential  to  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Thai  mercenaries, 
we  were  told  one  thing  while  something 
else  was  being  done,  a  clear  abuse  of  the 
constitutional  authority  possessed  by  the 
Congress  when  it  comes  to  Its  authority 
over  the  raising  of  money,  not  to  men- 
tion its  war-making  powers. 

With  respect  to  Laos,  not  only  has 
there  been  no  declaration  of  war.  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  there  has  been 
no  statement  of  poUcy  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress. 

Let's  face  it.  We  have  been  appro- 
priating money  for  this  war  in  the  blind. 
The  Senate's  constitutional  role  of  ad- 
vice and  consent  hsis  been  ignored. 

Our  advice  has  not  been  asked  for.  let 
alone  our  consent  given. 

Every  member  of  this  body  will  want 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  facts  presented  here  today  are  true. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  they  are 
true;  and  if  they  are,  their  meaning  Is 
clear.  The  Senate  must  act,  now,  to  re- 
assert its  constitutional  rights  when  It 
comes  to  the  wEiglng  of  war.  If  It  does 
not  do  so,  who  will  deny  that  the  legis- 
lative arm  has  become  the  servile  arm  of 
this  Ooverrunent. 


With  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
two  staff  members  in  question  who  visited 
Laos  this  spring  are  now  with  us  on  the 
fioor.  They  have  copies  of  their  top  secret 
report  which  any  Senator  can  look  at  at 
this  time;  or.  if  preferred,  the  report  can 
be  lo<^ed  at  in  the  committee  room  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee.  We 
ask  that  no  copy  of  this  report  be  re- 
moved from  this  chamber  at  this  time; 
also  that  every  copy  looked  ai  be  re- 
turned to  the  staff  members  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  at  some  time  after 
this  closed  session  I  shall  introduce  an 
amendment  to  S.  939.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tmd  so  forth.  That 
amendment  follows : 

[S.  939,  92d  Cong.  First  seas.] 
In  the  Senate  or  the  United  States 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Symington 
to  the  bUl  (S.  939)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorised  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component  and 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a 
new  section  as  foUows: 

Sec.  502.  (a)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  In  any  amount  In 
excess  of  $200  mUUon  for  the  pxirpoee 
of  carrying  out  directly  or  Indirectly  any  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance,  or  any  opera- 
tion, project,  or  program  of  any  kind,  or  for 
providing  any  goods,  supplies,  materials,  serv- 
ices, personnel,  or  advisors  in,  to,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  Laos  during  the  flsokl  year  ending 
June  30,  1972. 

(b)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  any  of  the  purpKjees  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in,  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  Laos  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1972,  unless  such  funds  have 
been  specifically  authorised  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  no 
case  shall  funds  In  any  amount  In  excess  of 
the  amount  speclficaUy  authorized  by  law  for 
any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
any  such  purpose  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  carry 
out  combat  air  operations  over  the  so-called 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  in  southern  Laos,  and 
over  areas  Immediately  adjacent  to  such 
trails,  by  Unit«d  States  mUitary  forces. 

(d)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whenever  any  request  is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  in,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  President  shaU  furnish  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  explaining  the  purpose 
for  which  such  funds  are  to  be  expended  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

fe)  The  President  shaU  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  80  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1,  1971,  a 
written  report  showing  the  total  amount  of 
funds  expended  In,  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Laos 
during  the  preceding  quarter  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  shall  Include  In  such 
report  a  general  breakdown  of  the  total 
amount  expended,  describing  the  different 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  were  expended 
and  the  total  amount  expended  for  each  such 
purpose. 
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Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate  for 
its  courtesy  in  listening  to  these  remarks. 

VS&.    SXNATX, 
COMMITTKX    ON    FOBEICN    RKX^TTONB, 

Janvuiry  27.  1971. 
Hon.  Mklvdt  R.  Lairo, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAk  Mr.  Skcxxtaxt:  As  you  tuaw,  ait  tbe 
request  ot  the  Oocniulttee  on  Foreign  Rel*- 
tlona  tlie  Department  ot  Defense  has,  for  aome 
time,  been  supplying  It  with  monthly  sta- 
tistical data  relating  to  the  slAxwtton  In 
Vietnam.  This  Information  has  proved  to  be 
extremely  valuable  Ln  following  developments 
there. 

The  Committee  Is  finding  it  increasingly 
dlffloult  to  keep  iJbreaet  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ments  In  Oambodla,  Laos,  and  North  Viet- 
nam, and  I  believe  that  a  monthly  report 
containing  dat«  relating  to  thoee  countries 
woiUd  be  helpful.  The  Oommlttee  would, 
therefore,  appreciate  the  Department's  co- 
operation In  supplying,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
the  Information  requested  on  the  enclosed 
list. 

I,  of   oo\irae,  have  no  objection  to  your 
making  this  information  available  to  other 
Interested  congressional  committees,  as  was 
done  In  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  reports. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.    PU13RICHT. 

Chairman. 
[  Enclosure  | 
MONTHLT  Data  on  MnjTAXT  Ofkrations  im 

SouTHXAST  Asia 
Cambodia 

1.  Size  of  Cambodian  Armed  Forces: 

(a)  Trained  and  Combat  Ready 

(b)  In  training  (specific  location  if  out- 

side Cambodia)  or  other 

(c)  On  duty  outside  Cambodia   (other 

than  training) 
3.  Number  of  friendly  foreign    troops  in 
Cambodia: 

(a)  South  Vietnamese 

(b)  Other  (specify) 

3.  Number  of  enemy  troops  In  Cambodia: 

(a)  North  Vletnamese/Vlet  Cong 

(b)  Cambodian  Communist 

(c)  Engaged  In  combat  operations: 
1.  against  Cambodian  forces 

a.  against  South  Vietnam  forces 

4.  Combat  air  operations  In  Cambodia: 

(a)  Sorties  flown  by: 
1.  UjS.  planes 

3.  Sorties  flown  by  Cambodian  planes 

3.  Sorties  flown  by  South  Vietnamese 

planes 

4.  Sorties  fkxwn  by  Th«as  or  other 

forces 

(b)  Ordnance  expended  (bomb  tonnage 

and    other)     by    U.S.    aircraft    in 
Cambodia: 

1.  B-6a 

a.  other  flxed  wing  aircraft 
3.  helicopter  gunships,  etc. 
6.  Oasualtles  (military) : 

(a)  Enemy   killed,   wounded   and  cap- 

tured 

(b)  Cambodian    killed,    wounded    and 

mlHWlng 
(o)  South  VlertJiamese  killed,  wounded 
and  missing 

(d )  U.S.  casualties  or  missing  as  a  result 

of  air  or  other  operations 
6.  Transport  and  Supply  Operations: 

(a)  Number  of  flights  flown  by  VJ3.  n>lll- 

itary  transport  aircraft  to  Cam- 
bodian airports 

(b)  Number  of  U.S.   helicopter  trans- 

port flights  flown  In  Cambodia 

(c)  NundMT  of  air  drop  missions  fliown 

by  XJS.  aircraft  in  Can^bodia 

(d)  Number  of  transport  flights  by  US. 

non-military  aircraft   (Air  Ajuer- 
ica,etc.) 

(e)  Number    of    transport    flights    by 

South  Vietnamese  or  other  aircraft 


(f)  Number  of  supply  missions  by  South 

Vietnamese  naval  vessels 

(g)  Please  provide  copies  of  any  con- 

tracts or  agreements  with  foreign 
government  or  private  entitles  re- 
laiblng  to  supply  or  transport  op- 
erations in  Cambodia,  including 
data  on  amounts  paid  or  reim- 
bursed for  such  services  and  the 
sources  of  the  funding. 

7.  Payments  made  by  the  United  States  to 
South  Vietnam  or  other  coimitrles  for  opvr- 
atlons  In  or  services  rendM«d  In  behalf  of 
Cambodia: 

(a)  Amounts  or  any  such  payments  and 

the  purpose 

(b)  Provide  copies  of  any  agreements 

entered  into  by  the  United  States 
conoerning  payments  to  foreigners 
for  services  rendered  tn  or  in  be- 
half of  Cambodia  and  the  source 
of  the  funding. 

8.  Number  of  U.S.  peraonnel  Involved: 

(a)  N\unber  of  U.S.  personnel  attached 

permanently  or  tem^xwarlly  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  In  Cambodia — 
civilian,  military 

(b)  Number  of  visits  In  Cambodia  by 

U.S.  personnel  in  a  TAD  or  other 
temporary  status  and  total  num- 
ber of  days  of  such  duty  by  all 
personnel  during  the  month 

(c)  Number  of  U.S.  personnel  In  South 

Vietnam,  ThaU&nd,  or  Laos  whoee 
duties  relate  to  operations  in 
Cambodia,  including  training  and 
logistics  operations 

9.  U.S.  Naval  operations: 

(a)  Number  and  type  of  U.S.  ships  oper- 

ating In  or  near  Cambodian  waters 
dtirlng  the  month  engaged  In 
operations  relating  to  Canibodla 

(b)  Number    of    visits    to    Cambodian 

ports  by  U.S.  naval  vessels  en- 
gaged in  supply  or  transport 
operations 

10.  Estimated  number  of  U.S.  prisoners 
held  in  Cambodia : 

Zmos 

I.  Number  of  United  States  personnel  In 
Laos: 

(a)  Civilian  (government  employees) 

(b)  UiUtary 

(c)  Personnel     on      teovporary     duty, 

civilian  and  military  (total  num- 
ber of  man-days) 

(d)  Contractor  employees  (Air  America, 

vtc.) 
3.  Niunber  of  friendly  military  forces : 

(a)  Regular  Laotian  Armed  Forces 

(b)  Irregular  Forces 

(c)  Thai  Forces  in  Laos 

(d)  Other  Forcee  In  Laos   (Cambodian, 

South  Vietnamese,  etc.) 

3.  Enemy  forces  In  Laoe : 

(a)  PathetLao 

(b)  North  Vietnamese 

(c)  Viet  Cong 

4.  Air  Operations  in  Laos: 

(a)  U.S.  air  sorties  over  Northern  Laos 

and  munitions  exi>ended 
1.  B-52 
a.  Other  aircraft 

(b)  U.S.  air  sorties  over  Southern  Laos 

and  munitions  expended 
1.  B-6a 
3.  Other  aircraft 

(c)  Air   sorties    by    Laotian    forces   and 

munitions  used 

5.  Casualties — killed  or  wounded : 

(a)  United  States 

(b)  Laotian 

(c)  Other  friendly 

(d)  Enemy 

6.  Incursions  Into  Laos  from  South  Viet- 
nam or  Cambodia : 

(a)  Purpose,  date  and  number  of  U.8. 
and  foreign  personel  involved  In 
each  incursion 

7.  Please  provide  copies  of  any  contracts 


or  agreements  entered  into  during  the  month 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries or  private  parties  relating  to  military 
operations  in  Laos. 

8.  Estimated  number  of  U.S.  prisoners  held 
in  Laos: 

North  Vietnam 

1.  U.S.  air  operations  over  North  Vietnam: 

(a)  Number    of    reconnaissance    flights 

flown 

( b )  Number  of  escort  sorties  flown 

(c)  Number     of     helicopters     or     other 

manned  aircraft  sorties  flown 

(d)  Number  of  drone  flights 

2.  Enemy  actions  and  U.S.  losses : 

(a)  Number  of  times  U.S.  aircraft  were 

flred  upon  while  over  North  Viet- 
nam 

(b)  Number  of  times  U.S.  aircraft  were 

flred   upon   from   North    Vietnam 
while  over  Laos 

(c)  Number    of    U.S.    aircraft    lost    (by 

type)   over  North  Vietnam  due  to 
enemy  fire 

(d)  Number   of   U.S.   aircraft   lost   over 

North  Vietnam  (by  type)  not  as  a 
resiilt  of  enemy  flire 

(e)  U.S.  personnel  loeses 

3.  Retaliatory  action  taken : 

(a)   Nxunber    of    times    North    Vietnam 
targets  were  attacked 

1.  Number  of  aircraft  involved  In  re- 

taliatory actions 

2.  Quantities   of    munitions   used   In 

retaliatory  action 

4.  Description  of  actions  by  South  Viet- 
namese or  other  forces  In  North  Vietnam. 

5.  Estimated  number  of  U.S.  prlsonere  held 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Assistant  Secrktary  or  Defense, 
International  Securitt  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC,  April  14,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  PinjRicHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Secretary  Laird  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  27 
January  in  which  you  requested  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
furnished,  on  a  conUnulng  basis,  a  detailed 
monthly  report  on  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  comply  with 
your  request  In  this  Instance.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Packard's  letter  to  Senator  Symington  of 
U  June  1970.  a  copy  of  which  Senator 
Symington  forwarded  to  you,  pointed  out 
that  It  would  not  be  at  all  iH>propriate  to  dis- 
cuss or  disclose  outside  the  Executive  Branch 
highly  sensitive  information  on  military  com- 
bat operations  of  the  kind  which  your  ques- 
tions would  elicit  If  answers  were  to  be 
provided. 

Sincerely, 

O.  Warrxn  Nottrr, 

The  Deptjtt  Sbcrbtart  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  11, 1970. 
Hon.  £>ruART  Stionoton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on   U.S.  Security 

Agreements    ami    Commitments    Abroai, 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxkator  Stmincton:  I  understand 
that  when  Generals  Burchlnal  and  Polk  ap- 
peared as  witnesses  before  your  Subcommit- 
tee in  late  May,  they  were  requested  to  make 
available  to  the  Subcommittee  copies  of  writ- 
ten Instructions  they  bad  received  both  In 
connection  with  the  European  trip  of  staff 
members  Plncus  and  Paul  €Uid  with  reference 
to  their  testimony  before  your  Suboommlttee, 

I  am  sure  you  wUl  appreciate  that  those  In- 
structions, by  definition,  were  documents  in- 
tended solely  for  Internal  use  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  I  would  hope  that 
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you  would  agree  with  me  that  such  docu- 
ments should  not  be  distributed  outside  the 
Executive  Branch. 

Prom  your  personal  experience  as  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that,  on  the  basis  of 
custom,  tradition,  usage  and  precedent,  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  have  come 
to  accept  and  recognize  that  there  are  certain 
matters  which,  for  varying  reasons,  are  not 
normally  discussed  outside  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  Instructions  In  question  con- 
tained topics  meeting  that  general  descrip- 
tion for  the  most  part  and  included  such 
items  as  military  contingency  plans.  National 
Security  Council  decuments.  Inspector-Gen- 
eral Reports  of  Investigations,  matters  still  In 
the  planning,  proposal  stage  upon  which  no 
decision  has  been  reached,  operational  pro- 
cedures and  methods  Involving  the  risk  of 
life  or  safety  of  military  personnel,  and  so 
forth. 

Early  In  the  Subcommittee  hearings,  a  mis- 
understanding apparently  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  handling  or  manner  of 
treatment  of  information  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons, a  misunderstanding  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  has  been  resolved  by  the  brleflng 
given  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  37  May  1970. 

These  categories  of  information  are  those 
which  have  become  widely  accepted  and  gen- 
erally recognized  ae  topics  which  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  should  be  strictly  limited  In 
either  dissemination  or  diecusBlon.  Be  as- 
eured  that  any  prohibitions  against  dis- 
cussing such  topics  apply  to  all  testimony 
and  were  not,  of  course,  restrlotive  solely 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  your  Sub- 
committee. 

Secretary  Laird  asked  me  to  convey  his 
apology  for  the  delay  in  responding  to  your 
requeet,  a  delay  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  urgency  of  preparing  for  his  trip  to 
EuTQ-pe. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  this  responsive 
to  your  Subcommittee's  interest  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

DAvm  Packard. 

April  20,  1971. 
Hon.  G.  Warren  NtrrrER, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Security 
Affairs.   Department  of  Defense,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Nutter:   I  wish  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  April  10  in  reply  to  the  Com- 
mittee's request  for  a  monthly  report  on  cer- 
tain developments  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

You  state  that  the  Information  requested 
would  involve  "highly  sensttlve  Information 
on  military  combat  operations"  which  would 
not  be  "appropriate  to  discuss  or  dlsdoee  out- 
side the  Executive  Branch."  Would  you  please 
provide  the  Committee  with  a  list  of  the 
Items  requested  which  you  consider  to  be  In 
this  category.  In  order  to  avoid  further  delay 
and  wlthom  passing  on  the  merits  of  the 
Department's  position  on  those  Items.  I  would 
appreciate  your  prorldlng  the  Committee 
with  monthly  reports  on  the  other  Items  not 
In  this  category. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FtJLBRiGHT,  Chairman. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
International  Sectjritt  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  S.  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Cbaixican:  This  wUl  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  i^rll  20, 
1971,  relative  to  our  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence in  connection  with  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
be  provided  a  monthly  report  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  of  certain  mUlury  combat  opera- 


tions conducted  by  U.S.  forces  and  the  in- 
digenous forces  of  the  governments  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

The  information  required  to  respond  to 
questions  concerning  the  size  and  combat 
readiness  of  indigenous  armed  forces,  their 
air  and  ground  combat  operations,  the  enemy 
forces  they  encounter  and  the  casualties  they 
inflict  and  sustain,  etc.,  is  normally  pro- 
vided through  U.S.  military  personnel  acting 
in  a  military  advisory  assistance  role  who 
accompany  the  host  country  forcee  on  com- 
bat operations.  However,  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, the  so-called  Co(^>er-Church  Amend- 
ment and  certain  other  restrictions  Imposed 
by  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  Defense 
Authorization  Bill  have.  In  combination, 
prohibited  by  law  the  presence  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisory  personnel  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia which,  in  txirn,  effectively  precludes 
reliable  reporting  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  information  of  that  nature. 

Additionally,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
questions  that  were  posed  9uch  cu  those  re- 
lating to  U.S.  civilian  personnel  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  who  are  employed  either  by  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies  or  by  private  con- 
tractors that  do  not  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

FinaUy.  the  posslbUity  that  IdenUcal  or 
similar  missions  or  military  operations  may 
be  required  in  the  same  general  geographical 
area  at  some  indefinite  future  date  creates  a 
sensitivity  that  precludes  discussing,  outside 
the  Executive  Branch,  speclflc  details  with 
respect  to  cross  border  Inoursloos  by  allied 
forces,  intelligence  gathering  operations,  fre- 
quency and  area  of  coverage  of  reconnais- 
sance and  attack  sorties,  types  of  aircraft 
employed  and  types  and  tonnages  of  ord- 
nance expended,  etc. 

Again,  I  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  re- 
spond to  your  Committee's  request  in  this 
instance. 

Sincerely, 

O.  Warren  Nutter. 

April  28,  1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  encloee  a  news 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  Aprtl  17  reporting  that  the  United  States 
is  providing  financial  baoiang  for  Thai  forces 
operating  In  Laoe.  Would  you  please  provide 
the  Committee  with  a  copy  of  any  agree- 
ments relating  to  US.  support  or  the  use 
of  Thai  forces  in  Laos,  as  well  as  the  full 
details  of  any  U.S.  funding  of  such 
operations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.  FULBRIOHT,  Chairman. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  17,  1971  (19)1 

Thai  Force  in  Laos — ^U.S.  to  Finance 

Foreign  Troops 

(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 

Nlxon-admlnlstration  officials  have  ham- 
mered out  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  for  sharply  Increased  use 
of  Thai  forces  In  Laos. 

The  American  Government  has  r^>ortedly 
agreed  to  provide  the  financial  backing 
necessary  for  Thai  troc^s  to  help  bolster  the 
South  Vietnamese-United  States  position  In 
Laos. 

Officially,  neither  the  North  Vietnamese 
nor  the  Americans  are  Involved  in  Laos.  How- 
ever, both  sides  are  heavily  Involved  in  fact 
and  have  been  for  years.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  provided  the  backbone  needed 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  for  their  insurgency.  And 
the  Americans,  largely  through  the  Central 
Inteuigence  Agency  (CIA) ,  have  advised  and 
paid  for  much  of  the  war  effort,  particularly 
around  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

llial  troops  are  known  to  have  been  in 
Laos  for  six  or  seven  years.  But  until  late 


last  year,  the  number  was  relatively  small. 
This  time  last  year,  there  were  perhaps  1,000 
Thais  fighting  on  the  South  Vietnamese- 
American  side  In  Laos. 

Now,  the  U.S.  is  providing  most  of  the 
financial  hacking  for  a  force  In  Laos  of  be- 
tween 4,000  and  6,000  Thais,  according  to 
unofficial  estimates. 

OPEN-ENDED    AGREEMENT? 

According  to  sources,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Thailand  on  the  use  of 
Thai  troops  in  Laos  is  <q>en-mlnded.  As  one 
ofllclal  put  it,  "The  Thais  are  ready  to  send  In 
Just  about  as  many  troops  as  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for." 

The  Pentagon  refuses  to  discuss  Thai  in- 
volvement in  Laos.  Queried,  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  suggested  that  the  Thais  were 
the  only  persons  who  could  provide  details. 

One  r^>orter  In  the  field.  Tammy  Arbuckle, 
reported  in  January  in  the  Washington  Star 
tbait  Thai  forcee  were  alleged  to  have  operated 
in  northeastern  Thailand  with  other  troops 
In  an  attempt  to  cut  Route  7,  Hanoi's  major 
supply  route  to  the  critical  Plain  of  Jars. 
The  attempt  failed. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  also  reported  a  15S-inm  how- 
itzer battery  overrun  near  Muong  Soul  had 
been  removed  to  the  greater  safety  of  the 
allied  base  area  at  Long  Chlen  and  provided 
protection  by  Thai  infrantrymen.  Other  Thai 
troops  have  been  operating  In  parts  of  Laos 
near  the  Thai  border. 

Thai  manpower  has  been  Increased  sub- 
stantially since  Mr.  Arbuckle  reported  from 
the  field,  according  to  sources  here.  The 
buildup  apparently  began  as  soon  as  the 
Thais  were  assured  of  U.S.  financial  backing. 

MATTER   CLOSELT    HELD 

Although  the  Thai  Involvement  Is  a  very 
closely  held  matter,  particularly  in  the 
Pentagon,  some  outside  the  defense  estab- 
lishment are  aware  of  some  detaUs  of  the 
new  move.  Sources  report  a  growing  concern 
among  some  In  the  government  that  the 
Thai  Involvement  In  Laos  may  soon  become 
too  expensive  to  be  abeorbed  within  regular 
defense  expenditures. 

Although  the  cleanest  way  to  handle  the 
matter,  at  least  In  financial  terms,  would  be 
a  requeet  to  Congress  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation,  such  a  request  almost  sxirely 
would  be  a  hot  political  matter.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  costs  are  being  absorbed  with 
increased  difficulty. 

There  appear  to  be  several  reasons  for  the 
increased  Thai  involvemem: 

Most  Importantly,  perhi^M,  the  Thais  were 
wllUng  to  help  In  Laos  If  most  of  the  bill 
were  picked  up.  For  several  reasons  the  Thai 
Government  considers  the  insurgency  in  Laos 
a  matter  of  substantial  concern.  And  con- 
cerns have  not  been  eased  by  the  Chinese 
construction  of  a  road  from  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
across  Laos  toward  TliaUand.  The  insurgency 
of  Thailand  is  now  a  quite  serious  matter. 

In  some  respects,  the  tide  seems  to  have 
tipped  against  the  Royal  Lao  side  In  the  con- 
tinuing fighting.  UntU  1999,  the  fighting  be- 
tween the  neutralist  fm-oes  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  backed  by  Hanoi  had  been  an  ebb-and- 
flow  sort  of  warfare  with  territory  /^hun^Tig 
hands  In  a  fairly  regular  pattern  depending 
upon  the  seasons.  Tlien,  In  1969,  Gen.  Vang 
Pao  and  his  Meo  troops,  with  heavy  American 
air  backing,  pushed  strongly  against  the 
Communists  on  the  plain,  capturing  large 
numbers  of  supplies  and  causing  heavy 
enemy  casualUes.  The  Communist  response 
was  to  press  back  harder  than  before,  and 
the  pressxire  has  continued. 

The  Nixon  administration  undoubtedly 
would  like  to  see  the  neutralist  regime  in 
Laos  survive.  This  Is  seen  as  Important  both 
for  tSM  non-Commimlst  factions  in  Laos  and 
for  the  other  btfeaguered  nations  In  Zndo- 
Chlna. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  conflict  In  Laos, 
congressional    views,    and    the    presidential 
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determination  to  pursue  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
the  use  of  regiilar  American  troc^s  in  Laos 
was  unthinkable. 

Depabtment  of  Statb. 
Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1971. 

Hon.    J.    W.    F^LBBIGHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  AprU  28, 
1971.  enclosing  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  April  17  concerning  US 
financial  support  for  Thai  forces  operating  In 
Laos.  Senator  Case  wrote  on  April  23,  1971 
about  the  same  article,  and  we  are  providing 
the  same  Information  to  him.  As  Under  Sec- 
retary IrA-ln  said  on  May  3,  we  understand 
your  Committee  was  briefed  on  this  subject 
In  executive  session  by  Mr.  Helms  on 
March  23. 

We  believe  that  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  US  support  for  regu- 
lar Thai  forces  In  Laos.  The  Irregular  forces 
Involved,  while  raised  and  trained  In  Thai- 
land, are  all  one-year  volunteers  who  go  to 
Laos  to  serve  under  the  command  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Government;  In  this  case  the  Lao 
Military  Region  II  Commander.  These  guer- 
rilla forces  are  therefore  considered  to  be 
local  forces  in  Laos. 

There  are  no  written  agreements  between 
our  Government  and  the  Governments  of 
Thailand  or  Laos  concerning  this  program; 
all  arrangements  were  made  orally. 

Tlie  expenses  for  the  US  support  of  this 
effort  have  been  met  from  current  appropria- 
tions. Although  the  administration  of  this 
activity  does  not  fall  under  the  Department 
of  State,  it  is  our  understanding  that  these 
expenditures  are  within  present  authorities. 

May  I  suggest  that  upon  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  East  Asia,  Assistant  Secretary 
Marshall  Green  give  an  oral  brieang  to  yotn- 
Committee  which  would  bring  you  up  to 
date  and  put  this  program  Into  proper 
perspective? 

Sincerely. 

David  M.  ABSHnu:, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  23. 1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  enclosing  from 
the  April  17  Christian  Science  Monitor 
George  Ashworth's  article  which  reports  that 
the  Administration  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Thailand  for 
a  sharp  increase  in  Thai  troops  to  be  used 
in  Laos.  Mr.  Ashworth  notes  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  reportedly  agreed  to 
provide  the  financial  bacUng  to  support  the 
Thai  troops. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  could  conunent 
on  the  accuracy  of  what  Mr.  Ashworth  has 
written  and  then,  assuming  his  Information 
Is  correct,  answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  Does  the  Administration  consider  the 
financial  support  of  Thai  troops  in  Laos  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  Cooper-Church  provi- 
sions in  the  1970  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
which  bans  the  payment  of  mercenaries  ex- 
cept to  protect  a  safe  and  orderly  American 
withdrawal  or  disengagement  from  South- 
east Asia  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of  United 
States  prisoners. 

2.  Does  the  Administration  Intend  to  sub- 
mit the  agreement  with  Thailand  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  treaty? 

3.  What  are  the  specific  terms  of  the 
United  States  agreement  with  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment including  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  agreement's 
duration? 

4.  Does  the  Administration  Intend  to  re- 


quest supplemental  appropriations  to  pay 
the  costs  of  agreement  or  will  existing  funds 
be  reprogrammed? 

5.  Has     the     United     States     Government 
made  any  assurances  to   the   Thai   Govern- 
ment of  United  States  support  in  event  Thai 
troops  In  Laos  encounter  difficulties? 
Sincerely, 

CuFFOBD  P.  Case,  U.S.  Senate. 

Thai  Force  in  Laos — U.S.  To  Finance 

Foreign  Troops 

(By  George  Ashworth) 

Nlxon-admlnlstratlon  officials  have  ham- 
mered out  an  agrreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  for  sharply  Increased  use 
of  Thai  forces  In  Laos.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment has  reportedly  agreed  to  provide 
the  financial  backing  necessary  for  Thai 
troops  to  help  bolster  the  South  Vietnamese- 
United  States  position  In  Laos. 

Officially,  neither  the  North  Vietnamese 
nor  the  Americans  are  involved  in  Laos.  How- 
ever, both  sides  are  heavily  Involved  In  fact 
and  have  been  for  years.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  provided  the  backbone  needed 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  for  their  insurgency.  And 
the  Americans,  largely  through  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  iCIA),  have  advised  and 
paid  for  much  of  the  war  effort,  particularly 
around  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

Thai  troops  are  known  to  have  been  in 
Laos  for  six  or  seven  years.  But  until  late 
last  year,  the  number  was  relatively  small. 
This  time  last  year,  there  were  perhaps  1.000 
Thais  fighting  on  the  South  Vietnamese- 
American  side  In  Laos. 

Now,  the  U.S.  is  providing  most  of  the 
financial  backing  for  a  force  In  Laos  of  be- 
tween 4.000  and  6,000  Thais,  according  to 
unofficial  estimates. 

OPEN-ENDED    AGREEMENT? 

According  to  sources,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Thailand  on  the  use  of 
Thai  troops  In  Laos  Is  open-ended.  As  one 
official  put  It,  "The  Thais  are  ready  to  send 
in  Just  about  as  many  troops  as  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for." 

The  Pentagon  refuses  to  discuss  Thai  In- 
volvement In  Laos.  Queried,  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  suggested  that  the  Thais  were  the 
only  persons  who  could  provide  details. 

One  reporter  In  the  field.  Tammy  Arbuckle. 
reported  in  January  in  the  Washington  Star 
that  Thai  forces  were  alleged  to  have 
operated  In  northeastern  Thailand  with  other 
troops  In  an  attempt  to  cut  Route  7,  Hanoi's 
major  supply  route  to  the  critical  Plain  of 
Jars.  The  attempt  failed. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  also  reported  a  155-mm. 
howitzer  battery  ovem;n  near  Muong  Sotil 
had  been  removed  to  the  greater  safety  of  the 
allied  base  area  at  Long  Chien  and  provided 
protection  by  Thai  infantrymen.  Other  Thai 
troops  have  been  operating  In  parts  of  Laos 
near  the  Thai  border. 

Thai  manpower  has  been  increased  sub- 
stantially since  Mr.  Arbuckle  reported  from 
the  field,  according  to  sources  here.  The 
buildup  apparently  began  as  soon  as  the 
Thais  were  assured  of  U.S.  financial  backing. 

MATTER    CLOSELY    HELD 

Although  the  Thai  involvement  is  a  very 
closely  held  matter,  particularly  in  the  Penta- 
gon, some  outside  the  defease  establishment 
are  aware  of  some  details  of  the  new  move. 
Sources  report  a  growing  concern  among 
some  in  the  government  that  the  Thai  In- 
volvement in  Laos  may  soon  become  too 
expensive  to  be  absorbed  within  regular 
defense  expenditures. 

Although  the  cleanest  way  to  handle  the 
matter,  at  least  In  financial  terms,  would  be 
a  request  to  Congress  for  a  suppIementiU 
appropriation,  such  a  request  almost  surely 
would  be  a  hot  political  matter.  For  the 
moment,  the  costs  are  being  absorbed  with 
increased  dlfflcultv. 


There  appear  to  be  several  reasons  for  the 
increased  Thai  involvement: 

Most  importantly,  perhaps,  the  Thais  were 
willing  to  help  In  Laos  if  most  of  the  bill 
were  picked  up.  For  several  reasons  the  Thai 
Government  considers  the  Insurgency  in 
Laos  a  matter  of  substantial  concern.  And 
concerns  have  not  been  eased  by  the  Chinese 
construction  of  a  road  from  Dlen  Blen  Phu 
across  Laos  toward  Thailand.  The  insurgency 
of  Thailand  Is  now  a  quite  serious  matter. 

In  some  respects,  the  tide  seems  to  have 
tipped  against  the  Royal  Lao  side  In  the  con- 
tinuing fighting.  Until  1969,  the  fighting  be- 
tween the  neutralist  forces  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  backed  by  Hanoi  had  been  an  ebb-and- 
fiow  sort  of  warfare  with  territory  changing 
hands  in  a  fairly  regular  pattern  depending 
upon  the  sessions.  Then.  In  1969.  Gen  Vang 
Pao  and  his  Meo  troops,  with  heavy  American 
air  backing,  piwhed  strongly  against  the 
Communists  on  the  plain,  capturing  heavy 
enemy  casualties.  The  Communist  response 
was  to  press  b£ick  harder  than  before,  and 
the  pressure  has  continued. 

The  Nixon  administration  undoubtedly 
would  like  to  see  the  neutralist  regime  in 
Laos  survive.  Tills  is  seen  as  important  both 
for  the  non-Communist  factions  In  Laos  and 
for  the  other  beleaguered  nations  In  Indo- 
china. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  conflict  In  Laos, 
congressional  views,  and  the  presidential  de- 
termliiatlon  to  pursue  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
the  use  of  regular  American  troops  in  Laos 
was  unthinkable. 

Department  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  19.  1971. 
Hon    Clifford  P.  Case, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  Secretary  Rogers  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  23, 
1971  concerning  a  press  report  of  US  support 
for  Thai  troops  In  Laos.  The  Secretary  has 
also  received  a  letter  from  Senator  Fulbright 
asking  for  answers  for  his  Committee  to  basi- 
cally the  same  questions.  During  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  May  3,  Under  Secretary  Irwin 
said  that  we  understand  your  Committee  was 
briefed  on  this  subject  In  executive  session  by 
Mr.  Helms  on  March  23. 

We  believe  that  It  has  been  made  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  US  support  for  regu- 
lar Thai  forces  in  Laos.  The  Irregular  forces 
Involved,  while  raised  and  trained  In  Thai- 
land, are  all  one-year  volunteers  who  go  to 
Laos  to  serve  under  the  command  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Government:  In  this  case  the  Lao 
Military  Region  11  Commander.  These  guer- 
rilla forces  are  therefore  considered  to  be 
local  forces  In  Laos. 

There  are  no  written  agreements  between 
our  Government  and  the  Governments  of 
Thailand  or  Laos  concerning  this  program; 
all  arrangements  were  made  orally. 

The  expenses  for  the  US  support  of  this 
effort  have  been  met  from  current  appropria- 
tions. Although  the  administration  of  this 
activity  does  not  fall  under  the  Department 
of  State.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  these 
expenditures  are  within  present  authorities. 

Parenthetically  it  should  be  noted  that 
your  first  question  Is  In  error  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  Cooper-Church  Amendments  to  the 
FY  1971  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  These 
amendments  do  not  bear  on  the  subject  of 
troop  pay.  Presumably  you  may  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Pulbrlght  Amendment  to  Section 
838(a)  of  that  Act  (I.e.  the  first  proviso 
thereof),  which  is  a  limitation  rather  than 
a  ban  and  which  Is  being  fully  compiled  with 
by  the  Administration. 

As  I  said  In  my  letter  to  Senator  Pm.- 
brioht,  the  Etepartment  of  State  believes 
that  It  might  be  useful  for  the  Committee 
to  be  briefed  orally  on  this  subject  among 
others    In    executive    seeslon    by    Aaedstant 
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Secretary  for  East  Asia,  Marshall  Qreen, 
following  his  return  from  his  current  visit 
to  East  Asia.  We  think  that  an  oral  brleflng 
could  bring  you  up  to  date  and  put  this  pro- 
gram Into  proper  i)er8pectlve. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  far 
ConffressUmal  RelatUms. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  jrleld  first,  if  I 
may,  to  the  Senator  from  Aiimnsas  (Mr. 
PuLBKicHT) ,  seconder  of  the  request  for 
this  closed  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  for 
the  thorough  job  he  has  done  in  summar- 
izing a  long  and  exhaustive  report. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  calls  to  our 
attention  our  responsibility  to  know 
about  and  to  advise  in  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

One  question  I  particularly  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  regards  the  amend- 
ments which  were  put  into  the  Defense 
authorization  and  appropriation  acts  for 
nscal  year  1971.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  those  amendments  last  year. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  Included 
language  in  its  report  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill  which  was  designed 
to  prevent  use  of  any  funds  authorized, 
"For  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Cambodia." 

I  then  offered  an  amendment  extend- 
ing that  restriction  to  Laos.  The  final 
clause  that  was  agreed  to  In  the  bill  was 
as  follows: 

Nothing  In  clause  A,  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  support 
Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces  in 
actions  designed  to  provide  military  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  the  governments  of 
Cambodia  or  Laos. 

After  considerable  struggle  and  after 
agreement — by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  everyone,  I  think,  concerned — 
this  provision  was  adopted.  Now  we  have 
this  staff  report. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment, or  the  Government  of  this 
coimtry,  has  simply  paid  no  attention  to 
the  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  money 
which  was  asserted  by  Congress  In  the 
defense  appropriation  and  authorization 
acts. 

My  question  is:  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  believe,  from  what  he 
knows  about  it,  that  there  is  a  conflict 
with  that  restriction? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  retui  the  law.  I  have 
it  here  in  front  of  me.  Based  on  the  law, 
it  seems  clear  said  law  has  been  violated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  put  into  the  record  the  letter  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Abshire  reply- 
ing, for  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  my  let- 
ter raising  this  question?  If  not.  I  shall 
put  it  in. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  previously 
stated,  I  have  put  all  that  correspondence 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  think  that  the  excuse  they  give — 


which  I  do  not  consider  to  be  valid  at 
all — is  that  the  language  does  not  in- 
clude, or  rather  excepts,  guerrilla  forces 
or  the  recruitixig  of  what  they  call  local 
forces  In  Laos. 

It  Is  not  possible,  It  seems  to  me,  if  the 
language  tn  the  amendments  means  any- 
thing at  all,  that  the  Thais  in  Laos  could 
be  considered  local  forces  in  Laos.  These 
Thai  [deleted] .  So  if  one  has  any  reason- 
able respect  for  the  use  of  the  language, 
they  are  Thai  troops  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  restriction  which  we  put  into 
law  and  did  so,  I  may  say,  with  the  co- 
operation and  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  Congress  can  do  if 
the  executive  branch  will  not  show  any 
respect  for  the  laws  as  passed  by 
Congress. 

I  would  be  very  much  Interested  to 
know  whether  the  Senator  thinks  his  own 
amendment,  which  he  has  just  described, 
will  be  respected  any  more  than  the 
existing  law  •was  respected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  reply,  I  have  vis- 
ited Laos  many  times  and  every  time,  up- 
on return,  I  thought  to  myself  "I  finally 
have  the  picture,"  but  later  found  that 
was  not  the  case.  This  report  but  follows 
that  aspect.  I  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  government  at  the  start  of  the 
Korean  War.  It  worries  me,  the  use  of 
these  heavy  bombers,  the  biggest  jet 
strategic  bombers  in  the  world,  so  clo6e 
to  the  Chinese  border.  At  the  request  of 
the  man  we  support,  Souvanna  Phouma, 
the  Chinese  started  building  an  extended 
road  system  in  the  very  northern  part  of 
Laos.  [Deleted].  The  Laotian  planes 
have  actually  attacked  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  classic  case  of 
the  sort  that  we  have  been  confronted 
with  time  and  time  again — the  inability 
to  obtain  ordinary,  basic  information 
with  respect  to  what  we  are  doing. 

In  this  case,  we  had  to  send  two  of  our 
best  and  most  experienced  members  of 
the  staff  to  Laos  to  get  the  Information 
ourselves.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  ex- 
ecutiire  branch  Imposes  an  embargo  on 
giving  any  information  or  knowledge  to 
the  committee.  This  puts  us  at  a  great 
handicap. 

We  now  have  the  basis  for  a  reasonably 
well  based  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of 
what  we  are  doing.  It  comes  down  to  the 
real  issue  of  whether  there  is  any  pos- 
sible objective  in  Laos  worth  whai  we  are 
doing  to  achieve  it?  What  could  we  do  in 
Laos  which  would  be  worth  the  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  some  $375  million  in 
fiscal  1972. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  expected  we 
will  achieve,  especially  in  view  of  the 
apparent  change  in  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration toward  Cliina  and  the  whole 
war  in  Vietnam.  If  Vietnamization  suc- 
ceeds, what  could  we  accomplish  by  con- 
tinuing to  step  up  the  war  In  Laos? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
once  had  the  privilege  of  being  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  various  companies. 
The  president  of  the  company  in  question 
would  often  ask  the  board  for  money.  The 
directors  invariably  wanted  to  know  Just 
what  the  money  was  being  used  for. 

What  worries  me  in  this  situation  is 


how  little  those  of  us  who  put  up  the 
money  under  our  constitutional  preroga- 
tive know  about  what  the  money  is  ac- 
tually being  used  for. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  figures  more  precisely  for  fiscal 
1971.  How  much  did  the  Senator  say  was 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  1971  in 
Laos? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately that  information  has  now 
been  given  to  the  clerk.  I  will  get  it.  It 
being  top  secret,  I  had  only  the  one  copy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  referred  to 
some  figures  like  $52  million  and  $300 
million. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  $52  million  was  the 
economic  aid  approved  for  Laos. 

Mr.  MILLER.  For  fiscal  1971? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  about  the  military 
aid? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  respect  to  the 
military  aid  approved  for  Laos,  the  most 
recent  information  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  Defense  E>epartment  funded  mili- 
tary assistance  program  in  Laos  was  a 
document  dated  January  26,  1971,  en- 
titled, "Estimated  Amounts  Included  in 
Military  Function  Appropriation  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1972  Budget  for  Support  of 
the  Free  World  Forces  in  Vietnam,  Laoe, 
and  Thailand,  Related  to  Fiscal  Year 
1970,  Fiscal  Year  1971,  and  Fiscal  Year 
1972." 

That  document  gives  a  total  figure,  for 
estimated  new  funds  for  the  military 
assistance  program  in  Laos,  of  $74,200,- 

000  in  fiscal  1970;  $117,300,000  in  fiscal 
1971;  and  $125,800,000  in  fiscal  1972. 

In  Vientiane,  the  staff  was  told  that  the 
fiscal  1970  program  ceiling  was  $125 
million;  and  even  that  ceiling  apparently 
has  been  exceeded  by  some  $24,100,000; 
so  the  total  cost  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program  for  fiscal  1970,  Instead  of 
being  $74,200,000,  was  $146,400,000. 

They  were  also  told  that,  as  a  result  of 
recent  messages  that  had  been  received 
from  Washington,  the  fiscal  1971  pro- 
gram ceiling  had  been  increased  to  $162,- 
200,000;  and  the  fiscal  1972  ceiling  to 
$252,100,000. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  here,  based  upon 
what  the  Senator  Just  read.  $52  million 
for  economic  assistance  and  $117  miUlon 
for  military  assistance,  for  a  total  of  $169 
million  for  fiscal  1971  that  'was  expressly 
and  specifically  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated. The  Senator  indicated  that  Infor- 
mation received  in  Vientiane  had  raised 
the  $117  million  by  some  $45  million. 

Did  I  not  understand  that  there  were 
sums  estimated  by  the  Senator  to  be  much 
more  than,  say,  $200  million  for  the  fiscal 
1971  operation  in  Laos? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  fiscal  1972  op- 
eration would  be  a  great  deal  more.  And 
for  1971,  a  bare  listing  of  the  amount  was 
$284  million,  counting  both  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  the  amount  CIA 
is  spending. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  $284  million.  So. 

1  think  the  essence 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  present 
this  straight.  The  estimate  of  new  funds 
for  1971  military  assistance,  the  staff  was 
told  here  was  $117,300,000.  The  economic 
assistance  was  $52  million. 

Then  when  they  arrived  in  Laos  they 
were  told  the  CIA  was  spending  [de- 
leted] million;  and  that  the  flgme  for 
military  assistajice  expenditures  had  been 
raised  to  $162,200,000.  This  does  not  in- 
clude other  expenditures  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  was  making  in  and  over  Laos. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  in  addition  to  the  moneys 
that  we  in  the  Senate  specifically  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  Laos, 
for  fiscal  1971  there  is  another  $120 
mollion  spent  by  the  CIA  in  Laos. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
8u:tly  what  was,  or  was  not,  spent  by  the 
CIA,  because  although  a  member  of  the 
CIA  committee,  those  figures  are  not 
given  in  detail.  The  staff  in  Vientiane 
received  this  estimated  breakdown  of 
expenses  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  bogged  down. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  good  enough  to  put  down,  in 
detail,  what  figures  he  has  in  mind,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  staff 
analyze  same  and  make  it  all  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  necessary  to  get  to  my 


point.  What  I  had  In  mind  now — and 
the  Senator  may  correct  me  if  i  am 
wrong— is  that  we  specifically  appro- 
priated about  $169  million  for  military 
and  economic  assistance  for  Laos  for 
1971,  and  about  $120  million  more  came 
from  somewhere  else  for  the  operations 
in  Laos.  I  think  there  is  only  one  other 
place  that  could  have  come  from,  and 
that  is  from  the  CIA. 

Would  that  be  a  proper  deduction? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator's  analysis  could  be 
constructive.  To  be  sure,  we  will  place 
the  exact  figures  given  us  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Sooth      Korea    Philip-     Laos     Thai- 
Vietnam  pines  land 


Total 


South      Korea     Laos     Thai- 
Vietnam  land 


Fiscal  year  1972 

Total  South    Korea     Laos     Thai-  Total 

Vietnam  land 


Military  personnel: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 


23. 4      89. 9 

2.5 

13.8 

25.9    103.7 


Total,  military  personnel 

Operation  and  maintenance: 

*""!' 467.9  58.3 

tl"0'      - 42.5  4 

Manne  Corps 7  33 

Air  Force '....'..'.'.'.  SS.*  .6 

Total  0.  A  M 596.5     6^6^ 

Procurement: 

*"")' 858.2     67.2 

Navy: 

Aircraft  and  missiles _ 

Other  procurement '..'.'.'.  7.'3" 

Shipbuilding l'_'_'_         2.J 

Marine  Corps  procurement "I.'.  33.4       4.  j 

Air  Force: 

Aircraft  prwurement 76.8 

Other  procurement "  Jj'j  ""'"" 

Total  procurement 

Military  construction: 

Army 


1.2 


1.2 


18.0 
"25.'8" 


20.1 


134.6 
2.5 
13. 


74.1 
.1 


90.8 

.2 

12.8 


20.1        150.9         74.2    103.8 


21.5  566.5 

1. 0  43. 9 

.4  4.4 

8.4  120.2 


22.1 
.1 


195.1 

.4 

12.8 


63.1 


91.2 

.2  ... 
12.6  ... 


8  1 


11.9 
.1 


174.3 

.4 

12.6 


8.1 
17.8 


562.2  50.0 
85.6         .1 

■«       «.0  ...  . 
97.4        1.0     36.6" 


22.2 

16.6 

2.8 

.5 

11.2 


43.8 
9.3 


31  3 
37.4 


735.0 
972.1 


746.0 
732.5 

18.2 


7.6 

2.6  

7         38. 2  .5 


55.1 
60.9 

i."8' 


3.2 
17.9 


5  5 
.2 


85  3 
101.7 


155.6 
87.3 


54.4 
11.9 


5.0 

37.9 


31  1 

25.8 

.2 
1.0 


4  4 

1.8 


1.061.7     71.3 


Summary 

*""» 1,349.5  215.4 

"•'O'    V      54.9  4 

Mann*  Corps 34  j  2I  2 

*'r  Force '.'.'.'...'.  245^6  !6 


30.4     44.1    1,207.5       994.1     62.7 
12.0     


54.8     33.7 


208.3 

63.2 

104.0 

8.1 

12.0 

646.6 
88.5 

5.3 
146.2 

530.8 

70.3 

.2 

110.5 

49.6 

.1 

6.0 

1.1 

19.8 
33.7 

13.5 

2.0 

.6 

12.1 

886.6 

711.8 

56.8 

53.  S 

28.2 

831.1 

772.4 

74.2 

14.2 

30.1 

2  . 

.2 

19.2 

9.7 

.9 

"  ■  2.8  " 

.r 

113.7 
112.9 

■"8.'9". 

165.0 
127  0 

10.4 
39.6 

3.4 

2.4 

187.3 

613.7 
72.4 
S.8 

157.4 

8S0I 

890.9 

.2 
10.6 

"'9A 

127.5 
154.9 


2.0      27.3  79.0  1.673.2  1,380.8  201  7 

13  56.6  103.9  .3 

11  56.4  1.3  18.6 

46.9  14.1  307.2  340.3  1.0 


Total. 


1,684.1    237.6 


2.0      74.2      95,5    2.093.4    1,826.3    221.6 


37.8 

"79.'5 
117.3 


64  5 
4  1 
1.0 

17.4 


1,145.3 

12.0 

1,684.8 

108.3 

20.9 

438.2 


1,008.9     83.1     64.2     37.0    1.193.2 


1,366.3 

215.0 

42.1 

55.5 

1,678  9 

80.1 

.3 

3.2 

83.6 

.4 

27.5 

.6 

28.5 

337.1 

1.1 

83.7 

17.9 

439.8 

87.0    2.252.2    1.783.9    243.9    125.8      77.2    2.230.8 


9.  (a)  Funding  of  South  Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World  forces  under  authority  of  the  Defense  Authorisation  and  Approprlat, 


Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  say.  for  this  pur- 
jKjee  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  get  to 
whether  it  is  $1  milUon,  $2  million,  or 
$5  million  less. 

I  think  one  of  the  points  the  Senator 
made  is  that  here  we  are  with  another 
$120  million  spent  in  Laos  which  we  in 
the  Senate  did  not  specifically  authorize 
and  appropriate. 

I  have  one  further  question.  Does  that 
money,  the  $169  million  or  the  $169  mil- 
lion plus  the  other  $120  mllUon,  Include 
the  cost  of  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Here  is  my  point.  I  say 
this  most  respectfully  to  my  colleague 
from  Missouri.  I  think  most  of  us  under- 
stand that  when  we  make  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  the  CIA.  some  of 
that  money  is  very  likely  to  end  up  in 
some  of  these  operations,  such  as  Laos. 
In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
quite  said  there  wiU  be  only  so  much 
money  for  Laos  and  nothing  more,  be- 


cause if  we  did  we  would  have  no  motive 
in  appropriating  money  for  the  CIA. 

This  has  troubled  a  number  of  us. 
What  is  the  money  going  to  the  CIA  to 
be  used  for?  How  much  is  it?  How  did 
they  spend  it?  That  agency  has  been  op- 
erating for  a  long  time  under  a  cloak  of 
quasi -secrecy  In  the  hands  of  a  limited 
number  of  people,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  one  of  them  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  CIA 
oversight. 

I  have  never  served  on  that  committee, 
but  I  have  great  respect,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Setrvices,  for  the  integrity  of  those  few 
Senators  who  do  have  that  oversight 
responsibility. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  beUeve  that 
the  oversight  committee  could  not  ob- 
tain some  pretty  accurate  information  on 
how  much  of  that  CIA  money  was  going 
to  Laos. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
could  tell  us  what  efforts  were  made  by 


on  Acts,  by  category  or  purpose 

that  oversight  subcommittee  to  obtain 
this  information  so  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  staff  to  go  to  Vientiane. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  more  informa- 
tion one  obtains  before  making  a  decision 
the  better  the  chances  for  a  wise  decision. 
Even  with  the  staff  report  mentioned,  in 
all  my  committees  there  Is  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  going  on  In  Laos.  We  do 
not  know  the  cost  of  the  bombing.  We  do 
not  know  about  the  people  we  maintain 
there.  It  is  a  secret  war. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  reports  directly  to  the 
President.  Therefore,  In  effect,  it  has 
executive  privilege.  The  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  also  the 
head  of  the  Intelligence  Subcommittee 
of  the  National  Security  Council. 

I  am  not  critical  of  this  agency.  As 
mentioned  in  my  prepared  text,  I  have 
admiration  for  them.  But  I  do  say  there 
is  a  war  going  on  In  Laos,  and  money  is 
being  spent  In  heavy  quantities  about 
which  the  Senate  knows  nothing.  I  am  a 
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member  of  literally  all  the  committees 
involved.  Each  time  we  go  to  Laos  and 
believe  we  have  uncovered  the  last  leaf 
of  what  has  been  and  is  going  on,  we  find 
later  that  is  not  true.  The  responsibility 
cannot  be  placed  entirely  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  because  to 
the  State  Department  has  been  delegated 
some  of  the  authority  for  the  instruc- 
tions being  given  the  CIA. 

What  worries  me,  having  gone  through 
the  Korean  situation  at  a  time  when  we 
thought  we  were  in  very  good  shape  and 
then  were  suddenly  hit  by  the  Chinese 
in  heavy  force,  is  the  fact  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  activity  near  the  Chinese 
border,  in  northern  Laos,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail,  and  that  could  give  us  more  serious 
trouble. 

When  we  asked  about  B-52  bombing  in 
northern  Laos  we  were  told  B-52's  were 
bombing  in  northern  Laos,  far  from  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  We  were  also  told 
that  the  reason  we  had  not  been  told 
before  was  because  we  had  not  asked. 

The  shocking  information  that  we  were 
bombing  with  B-52's  way  up  in  north- 
em  Laos  was  given  in  an  open  hearing 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  no 
doubt  gave  it  because  he  knew  what  the 
subcommittee  staff  report  was  going  to 
say  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  want  to  make  this 
point.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Vientiane  myself  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation. I  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  done  more  than  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  try  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion on  our  operations  in  Laos,  and  for 
this  he  is  to  be  commended.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  not  leave  the  impression 
that  the  Senate  somehow  or  oUier  has 
been  helpless  in  this  matter.  We  are  all 
mature  indlvldimls,  and  we  know  what 
we  are  doing.  We  have  appropriated  a 
lot  of  money  for  the  CIA.  If  we  have  done 
so,  knowing  the  CIA  is  an  executive 
privilege  Agency,  I  think  we  have  done 
so  with  our  eyes  wide  open.  Maybe  we 
should  change  that.  That  Is  something 
else.  But  let  us  not  say  the  Senate  has 
been  hoodwinked  or  leave  the  Impression 
we  have  been  mislead  and  have  not 
known  what  is  going  on.  1  think  we  may 
have  lacked  information  on  the  specifics, 
and  the  Senator  is  pulling  out  Informa- 
tion on  the  specifics,  but  the  Senators 
who  voted  on  these  approprlatioias  for 
the  CIA  voted  for  them  with  our  eyes 
wide  open,  knowing  what  we  were 
doing.  Maybe  we  should  change  It.  It  is 
something  for  future  d^Mite. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  3^eldlng. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks  about  my  efforts  to 
get  the  facts.  I  would  be  the  last  to  say  he 
had  been  hoodwinked  or  that  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  had  been  hood- 
winked. But  I  have  been  hoodwinked, 
and  I  want  the  Senate  to  know  this  after- 
noon that  that  is  the  case. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  Laos  in  the  fall  of 
1965,  but  was  told  the  Ambassador  did 
not  want  Members  of  Congress  to  come  to 
that  coimtry,  and  did  not  like  people  to 
go  into  Laos.  So  I  met  the  Ambassador  in 
Udom,  Thailand,  Just  south  of  Vientiane. 
At  that  time  the  Ambassador  reaflimed 
he  did  not  think  it  right  for  people  such 
as  me  to  go  into  Laos. 


He  mentioned  that  the  present  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts hsul  been  there,  added  that  his  visit 
had  created  some  consternation  and  had 
upset  the  Laotian  Government. 

8o  in  1966  I  went  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  said,  "Regardless  of  what  that 
Ambassador  thinks  about  my  going  into 
Laos,  I  am  going  into  Laos  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
his  goodwill  or  without  it,  but  I  am 
going."  State  said,  "Of  course,  you  can 
go.  Who  said  you  cannot?"  I  said,  "The 
Ambassador,  who  so  told  me  and  others." 

I  thereupon  went  to  Hawaii  and  later 
received  copies  of  telegrams  sent  to 
State  by  the  Ambassador  protesting  my 
planned  visit. 

Later  I  had  a  wire  from  the  Ambasador, 
saying  he  was  glad  I  was  coming  and  that 
he  hoped  I  could  stay  with  him,  with  my 
aide  staying  with  his  military  aide.  I 
wired  back  I  appreciated  his  invitation 
but  was  going  to  stay  with  friends  In 
Vientiane.  He  knew  the  only  place  that 
could  be  was  a  compound  financed  in- 
directly by  the  CIA,  and  I  was  told  he 
wired  State  sajring  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  mistake  if  I  stayed  with  those  people. 

Later,  in  1967,  I  went  out  again  and 
that  time  stayed  with  him. 

It  was  a  pleasant  trip,  and  I  learned  a 
lot  and  was  told  a  very  great  deal  I  did 
not  know. 

But  nobody  told  us  that  United  States 
combat  airplanes,  with  American  pilots, 
were  bombing  in  northern  Laos,  Amer- 
ican pilots  who  carried  their  identifica- 
tion so  they  would  not  be  shot  as  spies  if 
they  were  forced  down.  Those  airplanes 
were  attacking,  with  napalm  and  bombs, 
in  northern  Laos.  This  we  were  not  UAd. 

As  a  matter  of  Interest,  when  we  came 
back  and  had  hearings  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  at  one  poiztt  ques- 
tions came  up.  The  answer  was,  "You 
did  not  ask."  For  the  inlormatloii  of  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa,  I  did  not  know  we 
were  running  B-62  bomber  raids  over 
northern  Laos  until  the  staff  came  back 
and  so  reported.  So  In  this  case,  also,  it 
was  not  logical  to  ask. 

In  my  Judgment  (a)  these  B-52  raids 
In  northern  Laos  are  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States — a  field  In 
which  I  have  had  some  experience  and 
(b)  no  member  of  this  boidy  knew  we 
were  extending  regular  B-52  raids  that 
far  north  in  Laos. 

In  1946.  before  there  was  an  Air  Force, 
when  I  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
for  Air,  some  Senators  will  remember 
that  the  Yugoslavs  at  that  time  were  not 
on  as  friendly  terms  with  us  as  they  are 
today.  They  shot  down  several  of  our  un- 
armed DC-3's.  I  called  In  General 
Norstad,  and  asked  him  to  put  some  of 
our  fighters  on  that  border  with  instruc- 
tions to  shoot  down  any  planes  that 
attacked  our  planes. 

Norstad  said,  "I  am  a  fighter  pilot  and 
that  would  be  a  mistake."  I  asked, 
"Why?"  He  replied,  "Because  if  we  do, 
the  fight  will  not  end  up  at  the  border; 
it  will  end  up  over  Belgrade."  and  I  with- 
drew the  sufnestlon. 

That  experience  in  Itself  gives  me  ap- 
prehension about  the  apparently  rela- 
tively careless  way  we  hsv* 


Ing  the  B-52  bombing  over  northern 
Laos. 

I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  Senator's  points,  which  he  has  right- 
ly emphasized.  One  point  is  the  money. 
The  second  point  is  the  Pulbright  amend- 
ment. The  third  pohit  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has  served 
us  so  well  here,  calls  the  long  undeclared 
and  secret  war. 

If  the  Senator  would  be  kind  enough  to 
refer  to  the  letter  which  Senator  Kkn- 
KEDY  has  put  on  every  Senator's  desk, 
he  wUl  see  the  explanation  of  the  admin- 
istration reflected  in  Mr.  Abshire's  letter 
to  Senator  Kxnvkdy  which  reads  as 
follows: 

However,  as  the  President  said  m  tUs 
address  to  tlie  Nation  on  October  7,  1070, 
the  war  in  Indochina  "cannot  be  cured  by 
treating  only  one  of  its  areas  of  outbreak." 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  were  to  conquer  all 
of  tiaos  they  could  divert  thousands  of  their 
forces  now  engaged  in  North  Laos  to  the  war 
against  South  Vietnam,  and  greatly  enhance 
their  position  in  those  areas  of  Laos  border- 
ing South  Vietnam  from  which  they  launch 
attacks  on  United  States  and  allied  forces. 

My  questions  then,  to  the  Senator 
from  Missoiul  are,  one,  does  what  he 
has  just  described  as  our  crowding  the 
Chinese  border  represent,  in  his  opinion, 
a  risk  in  order  to  protect  XJ&.  forces; 
and,  two,  is  there  a  separate  war  in 
northern  Laos  which  does  not  have  a 
relation  to  the  protection  of  our  troops 
in  South  Vietnam,  and,  if  so,  does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  valid  support  for 
the  contention  that  it  is  to  protect  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  may  answer 
the  last  question  first,  I  believe  that, 
without  question,  the  war  in  northern 
Laos  \s  a  separate  war.  Secondly.  I  do 
not  beUeve  this  war  Is  essential  to  our 
position  in  Vietnam.  But  the  major 
point  is  we  have  not  been  informed. 

We  were  not  informed  about  the  B-52 
raids  itp  north.  The  defense  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  and  is  that  we  did  not 
ask.  Perhaps  some  woidd  change  their 
minds  if  they  knew  the  facts;  but  the 
core,  the  basic  thrust,  of  the  request  for 
this  hearing  today  is:  How  can  you  have 
any  knowledgeable  <H}inlon  if  you  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on  or  the  reasons 
for,  and  the  thinking  behind,  the  policies 
and  progrwns  in  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVntS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  complete  my  thought,  I  think 
what  troubles  all  of  us  Is,  assuming  we 
can  get  an  explanation  in  executive  ses- 
sion, whether  it  is  still  one  of  those  ques- 
tions so  momentous  that  it  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  public  domahi  for  a 
vote  of  the  Congress,  or  at  least  to  have 
the  facts  known  so  that  the  American 
people — and  we  here  as  their  repre- 
sentatives— ^have  an  opportimity  to 
answer  "Yes"  or  "No"? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  plan  to  make 
every  effort  to  release  as  much  of  this 
information  as  possible. 

Before  yielding  to  the  able  chairman 
of  Vie  Armed  Services  Committee,  let  me 
summarize  my  feeling  about  this  war.  I 
have  been  raised  to  believe  in  the  value 
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of  human  life.  The  great  value  of  the  life 
of  the  least  Important  GI  is  very  impor- 
tant. The  President — and  I  respect  him 
for  it — has  stated  that  no  military  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam  is  possible;  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  get  out.  With  that 
premise,  it  is  sad  indeed  to  realize  that 
each  and  every  day  from  the  time  we 
decided  no  military  victory  was  or  Is 
attainable,  nevertheless  we  continue 
with  policies  which  result  In  the  killing 
of  so  many  of  our  own  young  people,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  others — 
military  and  civilians.  We  are  comforta- 
ble around  here.  We  say  we  are  happy. 
We  are  very  prosperous — at  least  we 
think  we  are.  At  the  same  time,  out 
there,  day  after  day.  people,  human 
beings,  are  being  slaughtered.  One  can- 
not fall,  based  on  our  traditions  and  oiu: 
beliefs,  to  ask  why. 

If  It  Is  right  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  future  security  and  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  United  States,  then  I 
would  be  for  it.  But  one  day  in  1966  I 
was  at  a  hospital  in  Nha-Trang  when  the 
helicopters  started  dropping  in  with  the 
wounded.  I  turned  to  my  escort  officer, 
a  ground  hero  in  the  Korean  war,  and 
said.  "Ed,  to  be  right  at  all.  we  must  be 
mighty  sure  this  is  right."  He  said,  "I 
could  not  agree  with  you  more."  There 
Is  nothing  more  heartrending  to  listen 
to  than  the  cries  of  the  woimded.  Now  we 
admit  there  is  no  military  victory  possi- 
ble so  let  us  get  out  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
as  to  reduce  these  casualties.  In  any  case, 
and  at  the  least,  let  us  obtain  all  the 
truth  before  we  put  up  more  money.  The 
money  is  the  only  way  it  can  continue, 
right  or  wrong:  and  the  most  important 
matter  facing  us  today  is  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  know  just  what  is  going 
on  before  we  fund  this  money. 

I  yield  now  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  He  has  made  a  very 
temperate  statement  here.  As  he  stated, 
he  cannot  vouch  for  all  these  figures.  If 
they  are  not  correct,  he  wants  to  be 
corrected.  I  have  not  seen  the  statement 
before 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  We  finished  it  only 
late  last  night 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  understand. 

I  cannot  discuss,  much  less  explain, 
those  figures,  and  I  have  none  available 
to  refute  them,  but  let  me  say  this  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  about  the  money 
we  appropriated  In  the  military  pro- 
curement bill.  That  is  the  bill  for  military 
hardware,  which  includes  the  ABM,  and 
which  we  discussed  for  7  weeks  this  year 
and  6V2  weeks  last  year.  In  the  bill  we 
provided  $2.5  billion  for  military  aid  to 
Southeast  Asia.  That  was  explained  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  we  had  amend- 
ments concerning  it.  There  waa  one 
amendment  to  put  a  cap  on  it.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  I  agreed  on  it.  I 
wanted  a  ceiling  on  it. 

That  money  is  what  we  call,  in  general 
terms,  military  aid.  It  was  transferred 
over  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  about  July  1.  1966.  It  showed 
up  for  the  first  time.  I  think,  in  fiscal 
1967. 

Just  lot*  at  the  map.  How  can  you 


separate  the  war,  and  the  militfuy  aid  for 
all  these  countries  in  the  area  where  the 
fighting  was  already  going  on  smd  still  is? 
Since  then,  we  have  gone  into  Cambodia 
and  we  have  openly  gone  into  Laos.  We 
have  done  all  these  things  and  we  are 
bombing  everywhere.  I  think  that  is  the 
real  reason  why  the  money  was 
transferred. 

Now,  I  did  what  I  could,  and  other 
Senators  did  too,  to  explain  that  item  to 
the  Senate.  And  we  appropriated  $2.5 
billion.  Whether  you  remember  it  or  not, 
I  think  it  was  said  then  that  "this  money 
goes  in  with  the  regular  DOD  money  that 
is  in  this  bill."  It  was  not  a  separate  ap- 
propriation, so  to  speak.  We  had  esti- 
mates, but  they  were  not  separate 
accounts. 

The  Department  of  Defense  told  us 
frankly.  "We  are  just  not  certain  ex- 
actly how  much  money  was  spent 
through  these  funds  in  the  various  coun- 
tries," although  they  made  an  effort  to 
keep  up  with  it.  With  bombers  flying 
everywhere,  and  soldiers  coming  and 
going,  and  [deleted)  and  everything 
going  on,  I  can  see  the  difficulty.  I  was 
not  patient  with  it  at  first,  but  I  came  to 
understand  it  better. 

We  have  figures,  but,  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  said  about  these  ex- 
penditures, they  still  call  them  estimates. 
I  am  talking  about  the  money  now  that  is 
appropriated  through  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  State  Department  may  be 
an  advisor  in  this  program.  I  am  leaving 
the  CIA  out  of  these  remarks.  They 
frankly  brought  them  to  us  as  estimates 
before  our  committee,  we  brought  them 
to  the  Senate  floor  as  estimates,  and 
now,  when  they  report  back  on  the 
money,  they  still  call  them  estimates,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given. 

The  figures  here  presented  were 
brought  in  good  faith,  I  know  absolutely, 
by  your  representatives  who  went  there. 
They  dug  into  a  lot.  But  I  would  want  to 
look  at  these  figures  further.  I  think  we 
should. 

However,  as  far  as  this  $2.5  billion  is 
concerned,  as  far  as  being  able  to  trace 
it  down  country  by  country,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  appropriation,  when  the 
authorization  was  made,  that  this  money 
was  going  into  the  general  accounts  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  They  were 
paying  their  own  way  over  there,  and  for 
every  conceivable  thing  for  American 
soldiers,  and  we  were  going  to  be  using 
the  same  kitty,  so  to  speak,  for  this  kind 
of  military  aid.  We  were  going  to  leave 
off  the  regular  military  aid  that  would 
come  through  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Just  to  sum  up,  I  think  the  Senator 
raised  the  point  I  mentioned,  too,  which 
is  that  while  we  are  doing  this,  is  what 
we  are  doing  in  Laos  an  adjunct  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam?  I  think  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning,  and  stilJ  is.  and  the  Lord 
only  knows  where  we  would  be  if  we  had 
not  done  something  up  there  in  Laos. 
What  would  have  been  the  situation?  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  had  two  or  more 
divisions  in  and  out  of  there,  back  and 
forth,  all  this  time.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  there  today  or  not,  but 
they  have  been  gom?  back  and  forth  all 
the  time,  and  they  had  to  be  offset.  We 


tied  them  up,  and  we  did  a  lot  more  than 
that.  But  I  just  do  not  believe  you  can 
separate  an  arm  or  leg  or  anything  else 
from  the  body  of  the  war  over  there  that 
we  are  in  and  want  to  get  out  of. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Now,  let  me  say  just  a 
word  about  the  CI.V,  and  I  will  be 
through.  All  the  money  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  does  not  involve  the  CIA  at  all. 
The  CIA  has  justified  its  budget  to  our 
subcommittee,  and,  as  always,  they 
have  come  up  with  expenditures  right 
in  line  with  what  they  were  authorized 
expressly  to  do.  By  and  large,  that  has 
happened,  and  I  believe  it  will  happen 
even  as  to  this  complicated  situation  in 
Laos.  They  have  come  clean  with  the 
figures,  and  they  have  told  us,  and  I 
think  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
from  time  to  time,  about  their  activities 
in  Laos.  We  can  go  into  that  later.  But 
their  money,  I  think,  is  largely  in  the 
clear  and  totally  separate. 

Now,  who  is  involved  in  the  CIA?  Well, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Security  Coimcil,  and  we  are  a 
party  to  it,  in  putting  up  the  money.  I 
think  we  all  know  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  CIA,  and  we  have  to  have  a  CIA, 
we  cannot  run  it  as  a  quilting  society  or 
something  like  that,  in  the  ordinary  way. 
But  their  money  is  in  the  clear,  and  their 
forthrightness.  I  think,  is  in  the  clear.  I 
noticed  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  very  straightforward,  I  thought.  I 
noticed  his  terms. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  the  Senate,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  what  the  situation 
was.  Of  course,  we  will  continue  to  try  to 
do  that.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
this  report,  and  intend  to  get  into  it  as 
time  permits. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  would  make  several  ob- 
servations in  response  to  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  chairman. 

Perhaps  we  made  a  mistake  in  placing 
this  military  assistance  in  the  legislation 
which  goes  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. We  did  not  do  so  with  respect  to 
Cambodia.  There  is  no  secret  aspect 
about  the  military  aid  to  Cambodia.  I 
would  present  to  the  Senate  the  fact 
there  are  few  people  more  interested  in 
getting  the  news  than  the  news  media 
people  of  this  country.  A  great  many  of 
the  questions  asked,  when  we  went  to 
Laos,  were  and  are  the  result  of  stories 
which  came  from  televised  reports  and 
newspapers  In  this  country,  spoken  and 
written  by  men  and  women  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  to  first  obtain  and  then 
report  the  truth.  When  their  stories  were 
published,  many  times  they  were  in 
trouble  with  the  authorities  out  there. 
Our  staff  went  out  and  asked  "Is  this 
true?"  The  people,  being  honorable 
people  and  knowing  in  their  hearts  the 
staff  had  the  right  to  ask.  replied,  "Yes, 
it  is  true."  A  great  deal  of  this  new  in- 
formation was  developed  in  this  maimer. 

With  respect  to  the  map,  and  all  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  map  which  the  able 
Senator  referred  to.  I  never  thought 
Vletnamization  would  work  and  said  so 
the  day  after  it  was  announced  as  policy. 
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The  reason  for  this  belief  was  and  is 
simple :  If  we  could  not  achieve  a  victory 
under  the  rules,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions laid  down  with  800,000  of  the  best 
of  our  fighting  men — to  reach  800.000, 
I  am  counting  the  fleet  and  aU  the  Amer- 
icans in  Thailand,  the  Philippines.  Oki- 
nawa, Guam,  and  Japan  who  were  de- 
voting all  their  time  to  Vietnam  as  well 
as  half  a  million  in  Vietnam — if  we  could 
not  achieve  victory  for  Messrs.  Thieu  and 
Ky  with  800,000  of  the  best  of  all,  how 
are  they  going  to  achieve  it  by  them- 
selves? This  is  a  somewhat  oversimpli- 
fied premise  but  was  the  basic  reason 
why  I  have  always  opposed  the  concept 
of  Vletnamization.  That,  until  now,  has 
been  my  major  criticism;  and  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  we  should  get 
out  as  soon  as  we  can. 

But  today  we  are  talking  aJoonX,  two 
different  wars  or  perhaps  better  put, 
another  and  secret  war.  I  have  gone 
out  there  and  talked  with  just  about 
everyone  in  authority.  I  have  gone  up 
to  Luang  Prabang  and  Sam  Thong.  I 
have  talked  with  Gen.  Vang  Pao.  I  have 
talked  with  our  Jolly  Green  Giant  peo- 
ple. I  have  gone  to  Savannakhet  and 
Pak  Se,  and  listened  to  the  reasons,  the 
justifications. 

There  are  two  wars.  I  defy  anyone  to 
assert  there  are  not.  One  war  htis  to  do 
do  with  protecting  our  troops,  the  air 
and  now  the  ground  war  against  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trails.  But  if  anyone  tries  to 
justify  the  bombing  and  napalming  of 
military  and  occasionally  civilians  up  in 
northern  Laos  as  a  way  to  protect  Amer- 
icans we  say  are  leaving  Vietnam,  in  my 
judgment  they  are  very  wrong.  I  have 
a  right  to  my  opinion  as  a  Senator  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Missouri.  This  is 
what  I  have  reported  and  will  report 
back  to  them. 

In  any  case,  the  purpose  of  this  ses- 
sion is  to  again  emphasize  the  importance 
of  getting  out  the  facts,  so  we  can  get 
enough  truth  to  justify  or  not  Jusify 
what  is  being  done.  I  have  never  received 
these  facts  as  a  member  of  either  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  CIA  Sid>com- 
mittee,  or  the  Appropriations  Committee; 
only  have  they  come  as  a  result  of  this 
report,  a  report  which  once  again  shows 
much  was  going  on  in  northern  Laos — 
a  different  war — that  we  knew  nothing 
about. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  has  expressed  very  well  the  con- 
cerns that  I  have  in  terms  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  administration  to  conduct  the 
other  war — the  one  in  northern  Laos. 
Not  having  been  on  either  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  being  chairman  of 
the  Refugee  Subcommittee  and  interested 
in  the  various  programs  that  affect  the 
refugees  in  Laos,  we  had  former  Ambas- 
sador Sullivan  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. In  his  oral  testimony  he  made  a 
comment  about  the  creation  of  refugees, 
the  numbers  of  which  increased  in  al- 
most direct  proportion  to  the  escalation 
of  the  bombing  in  Ijaos. 

I  read  now  from  Ambassador  Sullivan's 
formal  testimony.  He  remarked: 
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Almost  aU  of  these  origln&I  residentA  b&ve 
long  since  left  the  area  and  It  U  today,  for 
all  practical  purpaees,  unpopulated  exc^t  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  military  forces — 

He  is  talking  about  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail. 

Ambaasador  Sullivan  (continuing).  Tlielr 
engineering  and  logistics  auxiliaries,  and  the 
porters  whom  they  use  in  the  operation  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  Therefore  the  area  of 
Laos  which  Is  subjected  to  the  moot  Intense 
military  activity  Is  not  an  area  which  Is  of 
direct  concern  to  use  In  examining  the  ques- 
tion of  refugees. 

The  refugees  In  Laos  are  those  whose  Uves 
have  been  disrupted  by  the  other  war  in  Iaos, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  military  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia.  This 
other  war  is  a  war  which  represents  the  am- 
bitions of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  extend 
their  control  over  their  peaceful  Lace  neigh- 
bors. 

Then  his  testimony  continues  in  elabo- 
rating about  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  his  testimony,  I  ques- 
tioned Ambassador  Sullivan — who,  of 
course,  as  Senator  Symington  has  pointed 
out,  was  the  Ambassador  to  Laos.  I  have 
visited  out  there  and  so  have  members  of 
my  staff  on  the  Refugee  Subcommittee, 
I  questioned  Ambassador  Sullivan. 

What  is  the  President's  authority  for  wag- 
ing the  war  there  if  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  operations  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  think  this  matter  has  been 
examined  In  other  committees. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  This  question  has  been  ex- 
amined in  other  committees. 

Having  this  comment  of  Ambassador 
Sullivan,  I  continued  the  questioning.  I 
asked  him  to  develop  this  thought.  He 
made  the  comment  about  testifying  be- 
fore other  committees,  and  then  he  said: 

The  attacks  in  northMn  Laos  we  do  not 
consider  to  have  to  do  with  the  operations 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Oambodla. 

That  is  a  direct  quotation  from  Am- 
bassador Sullivan's  testimony. 

I  took  the  opportunity  on  April  23  to 
write  to  the  President  to  inquire  about 
the  authority  for  what  Ambassador  Sul- 
livan, as  a  six)kesnmn  for  the  adminis- 
tration, ha4  commented  on  as  being  the 
other  war.  A  copy  of  that  response  is  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

As  David  Abshire,  who  is  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  and  who  is  the  spokesman  on 
this  matter,  points  out: 

As  the  President  said  in  his  address  to 
the  Nation  on  October  7,  1970,  the  war  in 
Indochina  "cannot  be  cured  by  treating  only 
one  of  Itfi  areas  of  outbreak." 

But  here  we  have  quite  a  clesu-  con- 
tradiction, in  terms  of  the  expression  of 
policy,  between  Ambassador  Sullivan, 
who  probably  has  been  more  involved  in 
the  entire  Laotian  situation  than  anyone 
else  within  the  administration,  and  the 
spokesman  for  the  administration,  Mr. 
Abshire. 

When  I  asked  Ambassador  Sullivan  at 
the  hearing  for  a  fuller  comment  with 
respect  to  the  authority  for  the  war  in 
northern  Laos,  he  said  he  would  submit 
it  for  the  record.  This  has  not  occurred. 

As  a  Senator  who  is  in  a  rather  unique 
position  of  being  on  the  committee  con- 
cerned with  CIA  appropriations,  and  the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  am  won- 
dering what  the  other  committees  would 
be  that  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  this  authority — if  it  was  not 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  or  the 
committee  which  is  involved  in  the 
various  CIA  activities?  What  Is  the  au- 
thority for  this  war  in  northern  Laos,  an 
authority  the  administration  evidently 
believes  it  has? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  presenting  that  testimony  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  know  of  no  other  Senate 
committee  with  jurisdiction  in  this  field 
than  the  ones  mentioned. 

Testifying  before  you.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Sullivan  made  my  case 
about  there  being  two  wars  better  than 
I  have  made  it  or  could  make  it.  I  fully 
agree  with  his  conclusions. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  fact  we  are 
not  getting  enough  information  about 
what  the  United  States  Is  doing  in  Laos. 
Whether  what  we  are  doing  is  right  or 
WTong,  we  should  be  able  to  form  our 
conclusion  bsised  on  facts;  otherwise  we 
are  operating  blindly  when  we  put  up 
the  money  for  these  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  these  foreign  countries. 

Second,  and  a  more  direct  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  that, 
regarding  the  written  law  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  based  on  this  report,  that 
law,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  and  is  being 
violated.  "Hils  aspect  is  something  In 
which  most  certsdnly  every  Senator  and 
every  citizen  should  be  interested. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  asked  me 
Informally  whether  the  State  and  De- 
fense Deptartments  had  a  chance  to  re- 
view this  report.  My  soiswer  is  "No."  But 
the  report  will  be  filed  as  part  of  this 
proceeding,  so  the  executive  branch  can 
analyze  it  and  agree  or  disagree. 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  we  obtain  a 
maximum  amount  of  it  declassified  so 
our  people  will  be  better  informed  sibout 
just  what  is  actually  going  on  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Inasmuch  as  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Alaska,  I  now  yield 
to  him  and  then  wUl  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  unanimous  consent  request  was 
that  all  the  proceedings  here  plus  the 
staff  report  would  remain  classified  in 
the  offices  of  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. That  is  the  reason  why  I  asked  the 
Senator  whether  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Defense  Department  have  access 
to  the  staff  report  and  these  proceedings 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  They  will  have 
access. 

In  addition,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last 
closed  session  we  had,  we  would  ask 

Mr.  FDliBRIGHT.  They  do  not  have 
access  without  our  permission. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  they  desire  to 
examine  it,  we  of  course  would  want  them 
to  do  so. 

In  the  last  session,  we  had  our  record 
declassified.  I  would  hope,  and  at  earliest 
opportunity,  we  could  have  all  these  pro- 
ceedings declassified. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  assume  that  the  staff 
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report  has  been  classified  top  secret  by 
the  Senator's  committee. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Obviously,  we  are  ^ing  to  have  debate 
on  3rour  amendment  in  open,  session,  but 
I  would  be  interested  in  having  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  an  opportunity  to  comment 
and  to  have  those  comments  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  so  that  we 
could  read  the  stafT  report  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  I  am  not  certain 
we  can  handle  it  exactly  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  wish.  But  the 
more  Information  we  all  can  obtain,  the 
better.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  all 
reports  and  all  information,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  would  not  be  against  our 
national  security,  will  be  released. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  this  question :  Is  it 
possible  in  some  way  to  get  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  comment  upon  the  staff  re- 
port and  the  facts  contained  therein?  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  recognize  it  for 
what  It  is — a  staff  report  that  presents 
facts  they  h^ve  foimd.  In  effect,  I  should 

like  to  have /these  people 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  which  the  report 
was  made;  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
committee  would,  of  course,  be  glad  to 
have  the  executive  branch  examine  the 
report.  We  would  hope  also  they  would 
conmient  on  it,  agree  where  they  agree, 
disagree  where  they  disagree.  In  the 
tradition  of  our  democratic  system. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  have 
their  comments  on  the  report. 

Mr.    SYMINQTON.    They    will    be 
available. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  They  have  not  yet  seen  it. 
Mr.  FULBRlQETr.  They  have  not  yet 
seen  It,  no. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SYMINQTON.  I  now  yield  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  had  ttie  oppor- 
timity  to  serve  on  the  Senator's  subcom- 
mittee and  to  read  the  various  reports, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  read 
this  report  in  full. 

I  think  that  the  two  men  who  went  out 
there,  Mr.  Lowenstein  and  Mr.  Mooee. 
made  a  very  fair  report.  That  is  evident 
in  the  instances  in  which  they  give  full 
credit  to  the  efforts  of  the  CIA  and  the 
embassy  to  be  careful  about  getting  too 
close  to  China,  and  so  forth.  It  shows 
their  fairness. 

I  wish  to  raise  another  point  wtoith. 
came  to  my  mind  when  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  speaking.  I  do  not  think 
this  question  has  been  raised  before.  I 
tliink  it  is  a  very  important  question. 

I  recall  2  years  ago,  on  August  12, 1969, 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  got  Up  and  a^ed  that  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  military  aid 
to  Southeast  Asia  but  limited  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion, and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
assented  to  that.  It  was  correct  that  1 
year  before  that,  and  I  have  it  In  the  rec- 


ord here.  Secretary  McNamara  had  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  asked  that  the  authority  to  au- 
thorize military  aid  for  Laos  and  Thai- 
land be  transferred  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

This  Is  what  he  said  in  the  Congexs- 
siONAL  RxcoRD,  volume  115,  part  127, 
page  23611: 

We  are  prepared  to  provide  lAoe  and  Tlial- 
land  the  equipment  and  supplies  they  re- 
quire to  combat  the  lUTned  Communist  f  oroee 
which  threaten  their  freedom.  Therefare,  the 
transfer  Itself  Implies  neither  escalation  of 
conflict  nor  change  In  type  or  level  of  aaslst- 
anoe;  It  mertiy  reflects  the  moet  effecttve 
manner  to  handle  the  problem. 

He  did  not  teU  what  that  manner  or 
level  or  nature  of  the  operation  was  at 
that  point. 

Now  I  hate  to  be  referring  to  myself, 
but  I  got  the  Idea  that  perhaps  we  did 
have  forces  operating  in  Laos  suid  I  of- 
fered an  amendment,  which  was  the 
predecessor  of  all  of  these  other  amend- 
ments limiting  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident, to  proiiibit  the  use  of  any  Amer- 
ican military  forces  in  Laos  in  support 
of  Laos  and  Laotian  forces.  It  was  chal- 
lenged. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
thought  it  deserved  further  study.  After 
a  while,  I  did  agree  to  put  it  off  until  later. 
But  in  that  debate,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  said  he  knew 
we  had  forces  (H)erating  In  Laos.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkh)  said 
that  he  thought  we  had  forces  operating 
in  Laos.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATSR)  said  he  had  said  so  in  the 
campaign  in  1964,  that  he  knew  we  had 
forces  operating  out  there,  but  no  one 
paid  tuiy  attention  to  him.  So  we  knew 
then 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  used 
my  name.  Could  I  ask,  with  respect,  what 
is  the  point  he  is  driving  at? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  getting  to  it.  We 
had  hearings  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  a  year  ago  in  which  Mr. 
Sullivan  and  others  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  detailed  the  kind  of  mili- 
tary operations— the  bombing,  not  by  the 
B-52's,  but  the  bombing  in  the  north  to 
support  our  forces. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  I  first 
think  there  must  have  been  some  trans- 
fer of  funds  to  "up"  the  amount  that  has 
been  used  in  Laos:  but  the  quesUon  Is 
have  these  people  got  the  right  to  oper- 
ate out  there  with  U.S.  forces  in  support 
of  a  Laotian  Government  without  the 
consent  of  Congress?  They  have  been 
doing  that  at  least  since  1964,  and  maybe 
before  that.  We  have  never  acted  upon  it. 

Now  of  course  the  President  says— and 
there  may  be  some  measure  of  right  in 
it — that  considering  the  necessity  to  pro- 
tect our  forces,  we  have  to  take  this  all 
into  consideration. 

The  point  Is,  we  have  had  an  opera- 
tion there  to  support  the  Government  of 
Souvanna  Phouma  for  at  least  6  or  7 
years  without  any  known  authority  of 
Congress.  I  think  tliat  Is  a  very  delicate 
question  we  will  have  to  talk  about  some 
time. 

Another  question  that  goes  even  fur- 
ther Is,  has  the  CIA — a  secret  group 

the  authority  to  get  into  a  private  war. 


a  secret  war,  and  gradually  to  lead  us 
IJerhaps  Into  a  larger  war? 

I  raise  these  questions  because  I  think 
they  are  serious.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  deal  with  them  unless  we  discuss 
them  again  In  another  secret  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  record  the 
debate   of   August    12,    1969,    which  is 
printed  in  the  Congrxssionai,  Record 
volume  115,  part  17,  pages  23509-2352o! 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Congkessionai.  Record — Senate 
Aug.  12. 1969] 
Authorization      of      Appkopriations      poa 
Fiscal  Yeas   1970  fob   Military   PRocimE- 
MKNT,    Research    and    Development,    and 
FOR   THE   Construction    of    Missile   Test 

PACILrnES     AT     KWAJALKIN     MISSILE     RaNGB, 

AND  Reserve  Component  Strength 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  PuLBRioHT.  Ii4r.  President,  amendment 
No.  129  does  two  things. 

First,  It  makes  clear  that  no  more  than  $3 
billion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  may 
be  used  to  support  the  forces  of  Vietnam  and 
other  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam,  or  local 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Second,  this  amendment  requires  that  the 
decisions  as  to  the  expenditures  of  these 
funds  are  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  rather  than  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

My  purpose  In  proposing  this  amendment 
Is  to  tighten  up  the  provisions  of  this 
authorization  bill. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  Congress  would  be 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  "on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine" to  spend,  without  any  limitation  what- 
so  ever,  an  amount  that  could  be  as  high 
as  $80  billion  to  pay  the  expenses  of  armed 
forces  other  than  those  of  the  United  States. 
This,  I  know.  Is  preposterous.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  do  no  such  thing.  But 
that  Is  precisely  what  the  language  of  title 
rv  authorizes  as  I  read  It. 

There  must  be  some  limit  on  the  amount 
we  are  expected  to  take  from  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  give  to  other  free  world 
forces. 

I  guess  I  do  not  know  what  that  limit  Is. 
My  amendment  specifies  that  not  more 
than  t3  billion  may  be  spent  on  foreign 
armed  forces.  That  U  more  than  we  spend  for 
economic  foreign  aid  and  for  many  domestic 
programs.  It  U  but  10  percent  of  the  some 
$30  billion  which  the  Vietnam  war  costs  the 
United  States  annually. 

I  know  It  will  be  said  that  there  must  be 
a  broad  delegation  of  discretion  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  because  we  hope 
that  South  Vietnam  forces  will  take  over 
more  and  more  of  the  burden.  But  I  suggest 
that  the  Senate  is  entitled  at  least  to  have 
an  estimate  of  how  much  next  year  is  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  forces  of  allies  fighting 
with  us  In  Vietnam. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Is  not  agreeable  to  the  limiting 
figure  of  93  billion  for  this  purpose.  I  would 
be  Interested  in  receiving  some  other 
estimate. 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  me  to  hold 
elaborate  hearings  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget,  to  receive  detailed  estimates 
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on  the  costs  of  various  weapons  systema,  and 
then  to  adopt  language  In  this  bill  which 
says  In  effect  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  law  authorizing  funds  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Becrptary 
of  Defense  oan  spend  whatever  he  desires  to 
support  other  free  wotid  forces  In  Vietnam 
and  loctd  forces  In  Laos. 

The  Congress  must  be  cautious  o(  aruch 
wide  open  delegations  of  authority. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Forces  will  accept  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Stennis.  iSx.  President  and  memrbers 
of  the  committee,  I  caU  special  attention  to 
the  situation  with  respect  to  title  4.  It  may 
be  that  a  rolloaU  vote  will  not  be  required 
on  the  matter. 

I  will  first  make  a  brief  explanation  of 
title  4  of  the  bill.  It  covers  what  was  once 
called  foreign  military  aid  or  foreign  aid 
for  military.  But  this  section  Is  limited  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  In  Vietnam,  local  forces  In  Laos  and 
Thailand,  and  for  related  costs  dxirlng  the 
fiscal  year  1970  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  Identical  lan- 
guage that  was  used  for  last  year  In  the 
authorization  bill  as  brought  forward  with- 
out any  change  and  also  for  the  year  1968. 
I  am  going  to  propose  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from)  Arkanas.  The  funds  now  In  the 
bin  for  this  purpose  amount  to  only  9147 
million.  That  Is  In  hardware.  The  author- 
ization Is  merely  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  concerning  such  other  amounts 
as  they  may  appropriate  and  for  whatever 
purposes  they  may  appropriate.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  now  has  authority  to 
appropriate  items  except  military  hardware 
for  our  Army  or  Navy,  but  they  do  not  have 
authority  to  appropriate  even  O.  &  M. 
funds — operation  and  maintenance  funds — 
lor  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam.  So  this 
would  be  a  general  authorization. 

When  this  matter  came  before  us,  my 
best  recollection  is  that  In  looking  at  It,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  aald  that  this  la  identical  to 
the  matter  of  last  year,  and  that  was  cor- 
rect. We  did  not  get  to  the  figures  then, 
however,  and  they  gave  me  the  figures  later, 
and  showed  how  It  was  spent  last  year  for 
this  puipose — $2.6  billion.  For  this  year,  it 
Is  estimated  to  be  >2. 20  billion  for  this 
purpKMe. 

On  that  point,  I  did  not  notice  tbe  open 
end  clause  In  here,  which  Is  the  tliree  or  tour 
words  on  pages  13  and  16:  "under  this  or  any 
other  act."  That  gives  It  an  open  end.  un- 
limited authorization.  I  have  not  favored 
that  since  we  buUt  the  Air  Force  Academy.  I 
do  not  like  us  to  make  qpan  end  autliorlza- 
tious  \inless  it  Is  absolutely  necessary.  ThaX 
is  my  record  on  It. 

But  I  failed  to  point  that  out  to  the  oom- 
mlttee;  I  am  sure  I  did.  That  la  why  I  want 
to  offer  this  substitute  amendment  now. 
Instead  of  saying  "not  to  exceed  $3  billion," 
I  think  we  should  put  It  at  $2.6  bllUon:  and 
if  more  money  la  needed,  they  can  geit  the 
authorization  tor  It. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to  step  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  requir- 
ing him  to  Issue  a  certificate. 

My  amendment,  which  reads  as  foUows, 
is  offered  as  a  substitute: 

"On  page  6,  line  11,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  word  'Funds'  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Not  to  exceed 
$2,600,000,000  of  the  funds'." 

"On  page  5.  line  17,  Insert  for  the  word 
'conditions'  the  phrase  'under  Presidential 
regulations'." 

That  will  put  It  forth  In  the  register.  The 
President  is  responsible  for  what  It  does. 
anyway.  I  think  that  will  take  care  of  the 
situation. 


So  I  offer  that  as  a  substitute,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkajisaa  very  mucb  for 
calling  attention  to  that  matter.  Tb\B  lan- 
guage. If  it  Is  going  to  refor  to  the  other 
authorisation  bills,  should  have  a  limit  on 
It,  and  it  Is  limited.  Let  me  r^>eat  for  clarity, 
that  it  la  limited  to  the  forces  In  Vietnam, 
other  free  world  fcMxsee  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  FiTLBRiCBT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yitid? 

Mr.  Stknnib.  I  yl^d. 

Mr.  Fitlbrigkt.  Inasmuch  as  It  does  deal 
particularly  with  the  local  forces  In  Laos  and 
Thailand,  two  countries  in  which,  at  least 
technically  and  legally,  we  are  not  at  war, 
does  the  Senator  not  think  It  would  be  better 
that  this  responsibility  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent? We  are  now  discussing  before  our  com- 
mittee a  matter  Involving  Thailand,  <md  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  of  auch  con- 
sequence that  It  should  be  squarely  the 
President's  responalblllty  to  make  a  decision 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  diistlngulshed 
from  the  ongoing  war  In  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  part  of  It  that  struck  me — that  It  should 
be  a  presidential  responsibility  in  the  law. 
Mr.  Stknnis.  I  tvitnir  It  should  be  a  presi- 
dential responaibllity.  He  is  responslMe  for  it, 
anyway.  Certainly,  we  can  trust  him  to  make 
the  regtilatlons  about  this  matter,  and  then 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  \inder  those 
regulations  and  oxa  law  and  restrictions,  I 

believe 

Mr.  Fttlbrioht.  Customarily,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  under  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  my 
committee  has  handled,  the  funds  are  made 
available  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Stennis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  That  has  been  traditional, 
since  the  beginning.  Actually,  this  is  an  Item 
which  has  been  In  the  foreign  aid  bill,  In 
foreign  assistance,  In  the  past.  In  fact,  some 
Members  presently  are  considering  taking  It 
back  Into  that  bUl. 

Thwefore,  I  would  suggest — I  do  not  know 
that  It  is  all  that  Importaat — ^that  It  would 
bUU  be  more  appropriate  for  the  re^xmsl- 
billty  to  be  given  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Stmington.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
$500  million  difference  here.  As  I  understand 
the  i>oaltlon  of  the  dlatingxUshed  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  he  agrees  with  the  principle 
of  what  Is  desired  by  the  dlsOngtilahed  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  We  are  in  a  fight  in 
Vietnam,  and  we  are  and  have  been  taJdng 
mlUtary  action  In  Laos  and  Thalleind. 

I  would  hope  that  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Oonuntttee  on  Foreign  Relations  would  accept 
the  proposals  presented  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  FtruouoBT.  I  Intended  to  do  that  when 
I  rose.  I  certainly  accept  the  cunendment  of 
the  Senaitor  from  Mlsslasinil  as  to  the 
amounts.  His  explans^lon  of  It  la  under- 
standable. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  firom  Missouri  that  ttie 
prosecution  of  the  war,  of  ooiuee,  la  a  military 
matter.  But  this  involves  far  more  than  a 
military  maitter,  as  we  found  this  morning; 
and  It  is  the  very  matter  into  which  the 
Senator  Iro«n  Mlaaourl  is  looking.  I  think  It  Is 
primarily  a  political  maitter  as  to  how  far  we 
go  in  a  commitment  to  support  the  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand  In  particular,  as 
<tlstlngulahed  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Stmincton.  I  know  of  the  legislative 
background  Incident  to  the  matter  we  were 
discussing  this  morning,  and  ascertained  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  believes  the  matter 
we  discussed  this  morning.  If  Implemented, 
would  neceeslitate  the  ai^iroval  c^  Oongrees. 
Again,  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would 
take  the  language  suggested  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Mr.  Pm3RiOHT.  I  cun  willing  to  accept  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi's  proposed  amend- 
ment In  place  of  mine  and  would,  of  oourse, 
support  It.  I  merely  brought  that  to  his 
attention.  In  that  I  thought  there  might  be 
a  distinction  between  the  significance  of  the 
local  fwcee  in  Laos.  But  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  feels  that  strongly  «ibout  it,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  his  amendment  as 
a  substitute  for  mine. 

Mr.  Stennis.  It  is  my  Intention  to  have  the 
presidential  responsibility  at  the  very  peak, 
but  I  think  he  shoxild  be  permitted  tc  make 
the  regulations,  and  then  the  Secretary  can 
acton  them. 

Mr.  FuLBRioHT  Mr.  President,  a  pctflla- 
nentary  lnq\ilry. 

The  PRKsmiNG  Officxr.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

ICr.  Fm^BRioBT.  Is  It  proper  for  me  to  accept 
the  substitute  or  withdraw  my  amendment? 
Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amendment  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  ? 

Mr.  Stknnib.  I  do  not  understand. 
The  PasBmiNO  Officxr.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  modified  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PuiARiGHT.  I  modify  my  amendment 
In  accordance  with  the  suggested  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  It  Is  his  pro- 
posal, and  that  disposes  of  It. 

The  PREsmiNG  Officxr.  The  amendment  Is 
so  modified. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  want  to  discuss  it  a  little 
fiirther,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Tlie  PREsmiNa  Officxi  (Mr.  Spono  in  the 
chair).  Will  the  Senator  send  the  anMnd- 
ment,  as  modified,  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  SncNNxa.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.    Fdlbright.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield  to  me  first  brlefiy? 
Mr.  Stennis.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FuLBRioHT.  Did  the  Senator  suggest 
to  strike  "any  other  act"  and  only  confine  It 
to  this  act? 

Mr.  Snonns.  No,  that  was  done  In  marking 
It  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  does  not  wish 
to  strike  out  "any  other  act." 

Mr.  Stxnnib.  No,  that  is  part  of  it.  The 
ceiling  Is  on  It  now. 
Mr.  FcrLBaiOHT.  Very  well. 
Mr.  SrxNNis.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  CooFxx.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  wlah 
to  Intervene  tmtll  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Mlsslasii^l  had  agreed 
upon  the  questions  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  had  raised.  Now,  I  wish  to  raise 
another  question  on  this  section.  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for 
Just  a  few  minutes. 

When  I  first  read  title  IV  on  page  6  of  the 
bill,  the  thought  came  to  me  that  It  could 
be  considered  a  commitment  as  defined  In 
the  national  commitments  resolution  which 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously  by  the 
Senate.  I  may  attach  too  much  In^Kirtanoe 
to  language,  but  I  want  to  give  ttie  reasGOa 
for  my  thinking  in  this  direction. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  furnishing  supplies  and 
equipment  to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  to 
other  free  forces  who  are  aswlstlng  the  South 
Vietnamese.  We  are  also  tislng  our  troops  In 
support  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  same  situation  may  prevail  in  \mm 
and  Thailand,  as  far  as  I  know.  We  have 
authorized  the  supply  of  equipment  and 
materiel  to  Laos  and  Thailand.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  such  supplies  were  authorized 
under  the  military  assistance  section  of  the 
foreign  aid  blU;  In  1967  the  authority  was 
transferred  to  the  military  authorization  bill. 
My  question  goes  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "support."  Is  It  Intended  In  this  sec- 
tion that  support  of  free  forces  In  Laos  and 
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Thailand  Is  limited  to  equipment,  materiel 
and  supplies,  or  is  It  intended  that  word 
■•support'  shall  include  the  use  of  our  own 
Armed  Forces  in  support  of  the  local  forces 
of  Thailand  and  Laos. 
Mr.  Stknkis.  No. 

Mr.  Cooper.  If  use  of  our  forces  Is  Intended. 
arUcle  IV  of  the  bill  could  be  construed  as  a 
commitment  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
presents  a  very  good  question  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  for  one  moment  In  answering.  It 
does  not  Include  troop  personnel  of  that 
kind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  shall  have  printed 
In  the  Record  within  Jxist  a  few  minutes  an 
lteml2»tlon  of  these  very  Items  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  fiscal  year  1969,  and  fiscal  year  1970. 
prospectively.  We  are  dealing  here  with  «2,- 
226.400  for  fiscal  year  1970  which  Include* 
no  military  construction  at  this  time,  but 
procurement  for  the  Army.  Navy,  shipbuild- 
ing conversion,  aircraft  procurement,  missile 
procurement,  and  other  prociircment,  and 
the  opyeratlon  and  maintenance  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  F-orce.  So  It  Is 
strictly  military  matters,  and  military  mat- 
ters alone. 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Mr.  President,  I  accept,  of 
course,  as  all  ol  us  do,  the  statement  and 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
about  his  understanding  of  the  matter.  But 
It  Is  important  that  we  know  the  intention 
of  the  language  which  speaks  of  Iteelf.  I 
would  ask  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  be  willing 
to  modify  paragraph  (2)  which  now  reads 
"(2)  local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;"  so 
as  to  Insert  before  "local"  the  words:  "to  pro- 
vide equipment,  material  supplies,  and  main- 
tenance thereof  to".  The  additional  language 
would  remove  any  question  of  the  Inten- 
tion— I  do  not  know  this  Is  so  Intended;  I 
hope  It  Is  not  Intended  to  use  any  of  these 
funds  for  our  forces  to  support  the  local 
forces  of  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  MiLuiR.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  base  my  suggested  language 
In  part  on  a  statement  made  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  when  he  asked 
that  funds  to  assist  Laos  said  Thailand  local 
farces  be  taken  out  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
and  placed  In  the  defense  bill.  He  supported 
his  request  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Rtjssell. 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces  Committee. 

"We  are  prepared  to  provide  Laos  and  Thai- 
land the  equipment  and  supplies  they  re- 
quire to  combat  the  armed  Communist  forces 
which  threaten  their  freedom.  Therefore,  the 
transfer  itself  Implies  neither  escalation  of 
conflict  nor  change  In  type  or  level  of  assist- 
ance: It  merely  reflects  the  most  effective 
manner  to  handle  the  problem." 

My  amendment  would  limit  the  use  of  any 
of  the  funds,  as  far  as  Laos  and  Thailand  are 
concerned,  to  equipment,  material,  and 
supplies. 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  might  supply 
his  itmguage  on  that  point.  With  respect  to 
equipment  and  supplies  there,  we  already 
have  a  list  in  the  Record  of  what  is 
represented. 

Perhaps  the  language  would  provide  this 
would  not  Include  any  troops  or  U.S.  forces. 
Maybe  that  would  cover  It. 

Mr.  Cooper.  "Other  than  U.S.  forces." 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr  Stennis.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky might  indicate  whether  or  not  this 
Is  within  the  scope  of  the  Senator's  proposed 
language.  My  understanding  is  that  main- 
tenance can  be  Involved  as  well  as  the  actual 
supplies  and  material. 
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Mr.  Stennis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  we  are  sclng  to  have  main- 
tenance, this  could  indicate  contract  main- 
tenance, or  It  could  Indicate  modifications 
of  equipment.  So  I  certainly  think  mainte- 
nance should  be  In  this  language  if  we  are 
going  to  use  specific  lar.guage. 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  word  "maintenance"  is 
in  the  bUl  of  particulars  that  I  am  going  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record.  It  does  include 
many  things  In  addition  to  military  hard- 
ware. It  really  has  no  place  In  this  bUl.  strict- 
ly speaking,  except  $147  million.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience  we  put  It  In  2  or  3  years  ago. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arlzxjna. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  certain 
I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
getting  at.  I  find  myself  in  favor  cf  that  but 
I  have  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  his 
exclusion  would  be  so  complete  that  we  could 
not.  for  example.  Install  radars  in  Laos  or 
Thailand,  or  electronic  detection  equipment 
or  electronic  relay  equipment  that  would  re- 
quire, at  least  for  a  time,  personnel  from  the 
United  States.  These  people  might  not  be  In 
uniform.  They  might  be  South  Vietnamese 
Would  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky go  that  far? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  try  to 
make  myself  clear,  I  do  draw  a  distinction 
between  operations,  on  the  one  hand  in  V'et- 
nam  and  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  on  the  other 

Whatever  may  be  one's  views  on  Vietnam 
we  are  assisting  Vietnam  In  at  least  two  wavs' 
one  by  the  supply  of  equipment  and  materiel' 
and  the  other,  and  of  greatest  importance  bv 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  support  of 
Armed  Forces  of  Vietnam  and  other  free 
forces.  I  have  never  voted  against  funds  for 
these  purposes. 

It  has  been  said  by  former  President  John- 
son that  we  have  made  a  commitment  for 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  by  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  It  has  been  debated  and 
debated.  In  any  case,  we  are  in  Vietnam 
and  we  are  at  war.  I  do  nort  know  what  Is" 
occurring  In  Laos  or  Thailand  but  I  know 
It  has  not  been  declared  either  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  Congress  that  we  have  a  com- 
mitment in  Laos  and  Talland  against  the 
Pathet  Lao.  or  any  Insurgents  In  Thailand 
or  Laos.  The  United  States  Is  at  least  not  at 
war  in  Laos  or  Thailand.  My  purpose  Is  to 
be  sure  that  we  do  not  provide  funds  for  the 
use  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  support  of  the 
local  forces  of  Laos  and  Thailand  and  thus 
L'Jf^,*^^.'l'^  °^  becoming  engaged  In  war 
without  Joint  authority  of  the  Executive  and 
Congress. 

On  June  25.  the  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  which  was  later  modified 
and  passed  almost  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  states: 

■Resoh^d.  That  (1)  a  national  commit- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
means  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forcei  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  territory,  or  a  prom- 
ise to  assist  a  foreign  country,  govern- 
ment, or  people  by  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  financial  resources  of  the  United 
States,  either  Immediately  or  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  certain  events,  and  (2)  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  national  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  results  only 
from  affirmative  action  Uken  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  means  of  a  treaty 
statute,  or  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  specifically  provldirur 
for  such  coimnltment." 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  when  enacted  will 
become  a  statute.  It  wlU  represent  the  ac- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  leaves 
no  doubt  that  we  are  ready  to  provide  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  United  States  to  local 
farces  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  If  we  do 
not   make  certain  by  proper  language  that 


it  does  not  provide  funds  for  our  Armed 
Forces  to  engage  In  fighUng  in  support  of 
the  local  forces  of  Laos  and  Talland,  It  would 
be  Interpreted  that  this  statute  does  provide 
such  funds  for  such  use  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  may  be  said  to  strain  language,  but  If 
It  Is  strained,  we  become  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam by  strained  action,  by  the  aitralned 
premises  by  the  evolution  of  events  which, 
I  am  sure,  no  one  in  the  early  years  intended 
or  thought  would  bring  us  Into  thait  war. 

I  want  to  provide  language  in  this  section, 
that  will  Insure  that  use  of  the  funds  In- 
volves only  the  financial  resources  of  the 
United  States.  That  means  our  money,  our 
equipment,  our  materiel,  our  supplies  and 
operations  related  thereto.  It  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Armed  Forces  In  support  and 
combat  support,  of  local  forces  fighting  In 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
we  are  missing  a  danger  Involved  In  all  of 
this;  namely,  if  we  lend  or  sell  equipment 
to  the  present  Vietnam  Oovermnent,  It  is 
very  possible  that  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong  could  well  be  using  that  equipment 
against  some  of  the  countries  which  today 
are  on  our  side;  specifically,  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

That.  I  think.  Is  a  great  danger,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  the  hearings  con- 
ducted In  the  Foreign  RedaUons  Committee 
last  year,  relative  to  the  sale  of  arms  to  other 
countries,  we  found  there  were  some  6.000 
American  tanks  which.  In  effect,  were  for 
sale  If  It  could  be  arranged  on  the  right 
basis  to  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  tanks  were  not  considered 
obsolescent. 

With  complete  respect  for  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
there  is  no  real  secret  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  and  are  conducting  military  operations 
in  Laos;  also  that  we  are  conducting  mili- 
tary operations  from  "n-iailand.  I  believe  that 
It  is  important  to  recognize  tonight  if  Ameri- 
cans are  In  danger  in  Thailand  or  if  Ameri- 
cans are  In  danger  In  Laos,  because  of  actions 
taken  over  recent  years,  it  Is  as  Important  for 
use  to  work  to  defend  them  in  those  coun- 
tries as  to  defend  them  In  South  Vietnam. 

This  morning,  in  a  hearing  conducted  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  certain  activities,  the  witness,  not 
of  high  rank,  testified  that  before  anything 
occurred  under  the  contingent  agreement  In 
question,  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  with 
the  Congress. 

That,  to  me.  made  considerable  impression, 
because  at  least  up  to  this  administration, 
m.iny  things  took  place  In  Laos  and  Thailand 
which  were  not  taken  up  with  the  Congress. 
So  I  checked  the  legislative  history  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  when  he  was 
a  Member  cf  the  other  body,  and  found  that 
he  was  forceful  In  stating  such  matters 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  Congress. 

I  also  found  to  my  satisfaction  that  the 
reason  this  witness  stated  it  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  Congress  was  probably  because 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  believed  it  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  Congreas.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  In  a  new  era  when  it  csomes 
to  the  method  and  the  nature  of  risking 
troops  and  utilizing  equipment.  In  foreign 
countries.  I  would  give  fuU  and  great  credit 
to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee so  as  to  clarify  this  matter  in  these 
hearings. 

But.  for  these  reasons  and  because  of  the 
jXKltlon  taken  by  the  current  management  of 
the  Defense  Department.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  see  fit  to  pass  title  IV  as  it  Is  now 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  Implications — not 
made  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — which 
would  imply  that  we  have  no  military  opera- 
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tlons  In  Laos.  We  know  we  are  having  them 
there;  and  we  know  we  have  built  six  major 
bases  in  Thailand. 

I  believe  that  title  4  Is  all  right.  I  thing 
this  discussion  has  been  constructive  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  future. 

Mr.  SrENNis.  As  It  is.  by  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Symington.  That  is  right;  the  amend- 
ment of  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  We  will  have  both  comnrUttees 
worl-.ing  together,  and  this  part  of  the  bill 
will  be  settled. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  had  asked  me  for  recognition.  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
associate  my  self  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think 
the  thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  be  to  deny  Involve- 
ment of  American  personnel.  It  should  be 
roundly  defeated.  To  begin  with,  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  talk  about  Thailand 
and  Laos  forces  is  paramilitary  forces,  regard- 
ing counter-insurgency  work.  We  are  trying 
to  give  them  the  sophisticated  equipment 
to  do  anything,  for  example,  airlift  and  radar. 
If  we  cannot  train  them  to  use  the  equip- 
ment, it  is  pretty  useless  to  give  It  to  them. 

I  might  say  that  our  bases  In  Thailand  are 
defended  by  Thai  troops.  It  Is  proposed  that 
they  get  no  personnel  support  from  the  troops 
In  Thailand?  Are  we  going  to  get  no  support 
for  the  air  bases  that  are  supposed  to  be 
defended? 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  be  to  necessi- 
tate using  American  personnel  for  work  that 
they  would  not  have  to  do  If  we  were  to  allow 
some  support  of  Thai  troops  or  paramilitary 
troops. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Senator 
will  excuse  me  just  a  minute,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana asked  me  to  yield  to  them.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  asked  me  first. 
I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago  on  this  particular  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  It  would  be 
satisfactory.  I  think  the  matter  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  however.  Is  a 
very  significant  one.  and  I  do  not  want.  In 
any  offhand  way,  to  make  what  might  be 
called  a  national  oommltment  with  regard 
to  Thailand. 

In  my  next  amendment  as  printed,  No.  Ill, 
which  deals  with  the  question  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  making  available  reports 
prepared  by  outside  organizations.  I  have  In 
mind  such  things  as  "think  tanks."  and  so 
on.  That  amendment  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  also  prepared  another  section  which 
I  want  to  discuss  as  a  modification  to  my 
amendment,  which  provides  that — 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  pro- 
vide to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  &nd  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  copy  at  all  bilateral  contingency 
plans,  signed  by  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  an  ofDclal  of  a 
government  of  a  foreign  country.  Involving 
use  of  United  States  forces  for  the  joint 
defense  of  that  country." 

It  deals.  In  effect,  with  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  raised. 

The  point  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
a  very  important  one.  I  do  not  wish,  through 
Inadvertence,  to  see  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  go  through  here  without  knowing 
U.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  with  the  ex- 


planation and  Interpretation  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  It  would  be  certainly  an  out- 
rageous way  to  Interpret  It  if  It  were  done 
that  way. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
could  not  offer  this  amendment  at  a  later 
date  as  his  own  amendment  on  this  precise 
subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  next 
amendment  would  cover  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  a  valid  point,  but 
I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary,  with  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  say 
this.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
made  a  contribution  here.  I  have  enjoyed 
getting  his  thought.  This  is  purely  a  money 
bill.  This  Is  purely  a  special  section  here  for 
foreign  military  aid.  It  has  2  years  of  use  as 
a  precedent.  Except  to  put  a  ceiling  on  it,  I 
believe  we  ought  to  proceed  In  that  way. 

Mr.  FiTLBRiGHT.  The  Senator  believes  It 
would  be  an  outrageous  distortion  to  In- 
terpret it  as  authority  for  use  of  our  military 
forces,  apart  from  what  they  are  presently 
doing? 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  do  not  see  how  It  could  be 
Interpreted  that  way.  It  would  be  a  real 
monstrosity. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  question  that  the  amount  is  for 
military  hardware  and  uses  of  that  kind,  and 
does  not  involve  soldiers  at  all.  But  I  rose  to 
ask  the  Senator  this  question:  He  earmarked 
$2.5  billion.  During  the  hearings  that  were 
held  2  weeks  ago.  the  figure  was  $2.2  blUlon 
Instead  of  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  Stennis.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Ellender.  Would  the  Senator  modify 
his  amendment  to  include  that  figure? 

Mr.  Stennis.  No.  I  think  there  should  be 
some  latitude.  The  $2.2  billion,  which  I  men- 
tioned during  the  debate,  was  arrived  at 
when  the  budget  was  v<rTltten  up.  We  have 
already  had  a  somewhat  augmented  program 
to  aid  the  Vietnamese  to  build  up  their  mili- 
tary forces. 

I  think  that  $2.5  billion  figure  Is  a  realistic 
one. 

Mr.  Ellender.  The  reason  why  I  raised  the 
question  Is  that  we  used  the  figure  of  $2.5 
billion  dtuing  all  the  hearings  we  had  as 
being  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  to  be  used 
for  military  hardware. 

Mr.  Stennis.  It  will  not  hurt  at  all  to  have 
this  excess.  I  suggest  that  in  the  supple- 
mental bills  the  extra  amount  of  money  will 
be  used.  It  is  better  to  have  It  done  that  way 
than  to  have  the  department  draw  the  money 
from  somewhere  else  and  then  come  before 
the  Congress  with  a  big  deficit.  I  think  we 
ought  to  accept  the  figure  of  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  late  and  I 
do  not  want  to  detain  the  Senate.  As  I  have 
said,  I  may  be  straining  the  point,  but  I  do 
not  think  so. 

This  Is  an  important  matter.  For  years  we 
have  been  talking  about  Vietnam,  and  cries 
of  anguish  have  gone  up  because  we  did  not 
look  ahead  and  consider  the  end  that  the 
steps  that  were  being  taken  could  lead  to— 
otir  Involvement  In  war.  This  bill  before  us 
will  become  a  statute — could  be  another  step 
Involving  the  United  States  much  as  the 
course  of  events  led  to  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

I  would  agree  that  it  would  be  a  monstros- 
ity ir  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  language  of  this  section  should  oonslder 
the  language  of  this  bill  as  authority  to  en- 
ter the  war  In  Laos  or  Thailand.  It  would  be 
a  nx>nstro6lty,  and  I  have  full  confidence  In 
President  Nlzon,  and  that  he  would  not  do 
so,  but  that  does  not  relieve  us  al  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  Is  admitted  here  by  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  that  these  funds  shall  be  used 
only  for  what  has  been  termed  military  as- 
sistance. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FcLBRicHT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooper.  And.  as  I  understand  that  they 
shall  not  be  used  for  our  armed  forces  in  sup- 
port of  fighting,  or  assisting  fighting  of  the 
local  forces  of  Laos  and  Thailand,  other  than 
for  suppUes.  Therefore.  I  wlU  propose  another 
amendment.  "Military  assistance,"  I  believe. 
Is  a  phrase  of  art.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Stennis.  Well,  the  Senator  would  know 
more  about  that  than  I  would. 

Mr.  PtJLBRiGHT.  For  years  it  was  in  the  for- 
eign aid  legislation.  I  assume  It  is  stUl  con- 
sidered as  such. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  before  both  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  1967,  he  spoke  of  the  transfer 
of  mUltary  assistance  from  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  the  defense  blU.  He  called  it  mUltary 
assistance. 

Mr.  PtJLBRiGHT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  Is  what  it  had  been 
termed  when  it  was  considered  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

I  propose:  On  line  15  before  "local"  Insert 
the  words  "military  assistance"  so  as  to  read 
"Military  assistance  to  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand."  If  these  two  Items,  Vietnam 
Laos,  and  Thailand,  were  separated  and  dis- 
tinguished there  would  be  no  problem  of  a 
misunderstanding. 

However,  the  same  words  are  employed  for 
the  use  of  funds  in  Vietnam  as  for  Laos  and 
ThaUand,  and  there  could  be  a  mistake  about 
their  meaning.  I  would  urge  that  before  "lo- 
cal" there  be  Inserted  the  words  "MUltary  as- 
sistance." 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  I  would  think  that  would 
be  aU  right. 

Mr.  Stennis.  We  are  talking  about  monev 
We  are  talking  about  funds.  The  first  sen- 
ten«  reads  "Not  to  exceed  $2.5  blUlon  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  tat  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Faroes,"  and  so  forth  We 
are  talking  about  money,  and  that  is  all 

Mr.  F*crLBaiGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stennis.  And  it  would  not  fit  In  there 
before  the  Senators  words  "local  forces" 
It  seems  to  me 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thought  my  suggestion  would 
help.  I  win  offer  the  amendment  I  first  pro- 
posed. Is  It  in  order  for  me  to  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  Symington.  Will  the  Senator  read  it' 

The  PREsroiNG  Officer.  The  Chair  rules 
that  It  Is  not  in  order  for  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
point,  except  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  ^ 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  After  the  pending  amendment 
Is  voted  upon,  as  it  has  been  modified  would 
an  amendment  to  the  modified  amendment 
then  be  In  order? 

The  PREsroiNo  Officer,  will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  send  his  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  desk? 

The  Chair  would  say.  In  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that 
after  the  pending  amendment,  as  modified 
Is  voted  upon.  It  would  be  In  order  that  his 
amendment  be  considered. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
amendment  has  been  fully  explained.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  of  funds 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  last 
item  being  $2.2  bUUon,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Fiscal  vear         Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1968  1969  1970 


Military  personnel; 

Army 

Navy 

Manne  Corps... 
Air  Force 


118.0 

.8 

15.0 

.2 


114.2 

.6 

U.8 

.2 


116.3 

.1 

14.2 

.2 


Total,  military  personnel. 


134.0 


129.8 


130.8 


Operation  and  maintenance: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force.- 


605.8 

43.3 

6.1 

55.0 


708.0 
47.5 
10.7 

131.8 


632.8 
53.7 
10.3 

157.1 


Total,  operation  and  maintenance. 


710.2 


898.0 


853.9 


Procurement: 

Army 

Navy:  

Other  pfocurement 

Shipbuilding  and  convers4on 

PAMN~Navy  aircraft  and  missiles. 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force: 

Aircraft  procurement 

Missile  procurement 

Other  procurement 


552.5 

5.8 
4.5 


1,243.5 

10.2 
6.5 


68.5 

36.1 

.1 

67.4 


50.8 
88.1 
85.4' 


927.3 

4.2 

3.4 

.2 

88.3 

103.9 

"ii4.'4 


Total,  procurement. 


Military  construction; 

Army..  

Navy 

Air  Force 


734.9 


1.7 
1.9 
9.0 


1.484.5 


10.7 
3.3 
1.5 


1,241.7 


Total,  military  construction. 
Grand  total 


12.6 


15.5 


1,591.7 


2, 527. 8 


2,226.4 


Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
for  the  InXorm&tlon  of  Senators,  tHe  clerk 
should  read  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  as  modified. 

The  Prksidino  Omen.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, as  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"On  page  5,  line  11.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  word  Tunds'  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  'Not  to  exceed 
t2 .500.000.000  of  the  funds'. 

"On  page  5.  line  17,  strike  out  the  words 
'the  Secretary  of  Defense'  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  'the  President'. 

"On  page  5.  line  17.  Insert  after  the  word 
'conditions'  the  phrase  'under  the  Presidential 
regulations'." 

The  PazsmiNG  Omcix.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PREsronrc  OmcEK.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  now  call  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CooPEK.  Yes. 

The  F>REsn3iN0  Omcts..  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

"On  page  5.  line  16.  after  (3)  Insert  the 
foUowlag:  'to  provide  eqxiipment.  material, 
supplies,  and  maintenance  thereof  to'." 

Mr.  CooPEB.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
a  very  good  discussion,  but  I  do  want  to  have 
for  the  RxcoRD  an  interpretation  of  the  sec- 
tion. I  would  not  be  so  interested  If  I  had  not 
been  consciotis  of  the  steps  by  which  our 
country  became  involved  In  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  shall  spend  a  minute  or  two  on  the 
subject. 

It  all  started  very  simply.  Under  President 
Elsenhower,  military  advisers  were  sent  to 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
speak  of  a  statement  former  President  Elsen- 
hower made  when  he  la  now  dead,  but  I 
think  it  proper.  He  came  here  one  day  2  years 
ago  and  talked  to  a  number  of  us.  He  said 

Mr  Stbnnis.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
.order? 


The  PRxsmiNG  Omcxa.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  CooPKB.  He  said  that  the  only  com- 
mitment he  had  made,  was  to  provide  mili- 
tary assisrtance  in  the  form  of  advisers,  and 
to  provide  economic  aid  as  long  as  South 
Vietnam  made  appropriate  steps  to  help 
itself. 

I  may  say  that,  after  searching  the  record, 
that  is  all  I  could  ever  find  that  he  had 
promised. 

For  years,  he  had  our  military  advisers  in 
Vietnam.  We  furnished  equipment  to  Viet- 
nam; we  supported  various  regimes — It  is 
hard  to  remember  how  many — and  then,  as 
the  fighting  increased  in  the  outer  areas,  we 
began  to  send  troops  to  those  areas,  to  assist 
the  South  Vietnamese  In  acual  fighting.  They 
were  finally  fired  upon,  and  It  became  a 
matter  of  national  honor  to  defend  them,  as 
the  President  had  the  right  to  do,  additional 
troops  were  sent  to  South  Vietnam  and  step 
by  step  we  had  become  involved  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Elsenhower.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  or  President  Johnson  never 
Intended  that  we  would  be  Involved  In  war 
and  certainly  no  major  war.  But  we  conveyed 
to  South  Vietnam  the  Impression  that  we 
would  stand  with  them  and  defend  them. 
I  believe  we  conveyed  that  impression 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

Wars  start  from  small  beginnings.  I  have 
thought,  and  many  Senators  have  thought — 
It  was  definitely  the  expression  of  the  Senate 
In  the  adoption  of  the  National  Commit- 
ments Resolution — that  a  likely  way  to  be- 
come Involved  in  a  war  Is  to  put  ova  armed 
forces  in  another  countay  where  there  la  a 
local  war.  And  If  we  stay  there  long  enougli 
and  send  enough  men  there,  they  will  be  fired 
on  some  day,  and  then,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
a  matter  of  national  honor  and.  because  the 
President  has  the  constitutional  duty  to  pro- 
tect our  troops,  we  will  be  Involved  In  a  war. 

Mr.  PtTLBRiCHT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  Weld? 

Mr.  CooPKR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PxjLBKicHT.  What  the  Senator  has  said 
does  revive  In  my  memory  very  clearly  what 


was  said,  and  particularly  what  I  said,  after 
having  beem  briefed  and  Informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Stats, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  m' 
regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

The  Senator  is  very  persiiaslve.  It  is  a  fact 
even  though  I  thought  it  was  a  monstroeltyi 
that  later  the  resolution  was  Interpreted  as 
it  was  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  It  was  so  Interpreted:  and  every  tlms 
the  matter  came  up  It  was  thrown  In  oup 
faces.  I  believe  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
make  the  Senates  Intent  clearer  a)id  more 
positive.  I  do  not  really  see  how  :his  can 
restrict  the  President's  obligations  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wl'l  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  K'-ntucky 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  U  protect  ourselves 
from  such  a  monstrous  interpretation.  That 
having  happened  within  the  memory  of  aU 
of  us  here,  I  believe  It  would  be  a  very 
healthy  thing  for  it  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  sure;  can  I  accept 
It?  I  would  be  wllUng  to  do  so,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has 
voted  on  the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  PiTLBRiGHT.  Th&t  is  right. 

Mr.  Stinnis.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PREsmnwo  Oiricra.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CoopxH.  I  have  the  floor,  but  I  wUl 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Stbnkis.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to.  Can  any  one  Senator 
accept  another  amendment  to  that? 

The  PRKsmma  Otfickh.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  asking  that  question  as  a  oar- 
liamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  Stennis.  Yes,  of  course. 

The  Pazsmmo  OmciB.  The  Choir  rules 
that  it  cannot  be  accepted.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been  voted 
upon.  This  is  new  matter. 

Mr.  Coopxa.  I  hope  not,  but  It  Is  possible 
we  may  be  in  war  in  Laos  or  Thailand-  and 
if  we  go  into  war  with  the  concurrent  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Congress,  we  will  understand  where  we 
are,  and  at  least  Congress  and  the  President 
will  have  made  a  determination  that  It  is  in 
our  national  interest. 

We  may  become  involved  in  war  without 
such  a  determlnaUon  at  some  point  with 
some  35.000  troops  in  Thailand,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  PULBWOHT.  There  were  45,000  at  the 
last  count,  I  think. 

Mr.  CoopiK.  If  at  some  point  we  thus  be- 
came engaged  In  fighting,  we  may  find  our- 
selves  at  war  by  the  same  process  as  that  by 
which  we  backed  into  war  in  Vietnam. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  applies  both  to  Vietnam  and  to 
Laos  and  Thailand.  It  Is  the  identical 
language. 

I  read  the  langviage  to  which  I  refer: 

"Funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are 
authoriaed  to  be  made  available  for  their 
stated  piuposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam,  (3) 
local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;" 

The  same  language  is  used  for  both  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  possible  interpretation  that  these 
funds  could  be  used  In  the  same  way  In  Laos 
and  Thailand  as  they  are  now  being  used  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  said  that  it  would  be  preposterous 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  President 
were  to  use  the  funds  in  Laos  and  Thailand 
as  they  are  being  used  in  Vietnam  as  a  result 
of  the  language  of  title  IV.  However,  It  is  our 
province  and  ova  responsibility  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  funds  are  not  treated  in  the 
same  way.  This  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. It  la  simply  to  provide  that  as  far  as 
Laos    and    Thailand    are    concerned,    these 
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funds  will  only  Involve  material,  eqiUpment, 
supplies,  and  related  costs.  The  term  "related 
costs"  is  In  the  language  of  the  bill. 

If  this  Is  what  Is  intended  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  and  the  administration,  I  do  not 
see  why  they  should  not  accept  my  language. 
It  would  remove  aOl  doubt. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CoopiB.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PREsmiNG  Omcxa.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President,  I  make  two 
points.  In  effect,  we  have  been  in  war  In  Laos 
for  years,  and  it  Is  time  the  American  pec^le 
know  more  of  the  facts. 

Second,  the  present  Secretary  of  Defense 
states  that.  If  this  matter  ooimes  up  again 
from  the  standpoint  of  any  contingent 
agreement,  he  believes  it  is  a  mattw  which 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  AixoTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  previous  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  as  well  as  his  Just 
completed  remarks,  are  well  taken. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
very  quiet  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 
And.  as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate,  I  find 
my  emotions  swelling  up  within  me  to  the 
place  where  I  think  I  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  express  them  In  the  period  of  3  or  4 
hours. 

I  am  not  a  warlike  man,  uor  am  I  an  un- 
peaceful  man.  But  I  find  It  dllBcult  lor  any- 
one who  was  concerned  with  the  vital  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  to  stand  on  this  floor 
and  say  he  did  not  know  In  the  ^rlng  of  1964 
that  we  were  becoming  involved  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  not  to  have 
known  it. 

Mr.  CoopxE.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SiAJom.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  was  the  Senator 
referring  to  me? 

Mr.  Allott.  I  was  referring  to  anyone  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee or  the  Appropriations  Committee  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Let  me  say  In  response  that 
during  that  debate  I  said  that  I  knew  what 
we  might  get  into.  I  voted  for  the  resolution, 
but  I  had  no  misapprehension  about  its  pos- 
sibilities. The  debate  wUl  show  that  on  that 
day  I  said  that  it  could  lead  us  Into  war. 
but  we  had  confidence  in  the  President  that 
he  would  use  his  authority  with  Judgment. 

However.  I  do  not  want  the  United  Sitates 
to  get  into  the  same  situation  again  by  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the 
situation  of  the  Senator.  And  I  ask  him.  and 
he  can  answer  it  in  any  way  he  wants  to,  if 
he  does  not  believe  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  his  own  party  and  if  he  does  not  believe 
his  own  President,  because  we  have  had 
assurances  from  both  of  them  that  we  will 
not  have  any  more  commitments  of  troops 
In  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator let  me  respond? 

Mr.  Allott.  The  Senator  may  respond. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  In  the 
responsibility  of  the  President,  and  I  believe 
in  President  Nixon.  He  is  my  President 
whether  he  Is  Republican  or  Democrat.  It 
happens  that  we  are  members  of  the  same 
party,  of  which  I  am  proud. 

I  understand  and  respect  his  responsibility. 
I  believe  that  he  will  exercise  It  to  the  best 
of  his  ablllly,  and  he  has  great  ability. 

I  believe  also  In  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  determine  also,  whether  the 
United  States  should  go  into  war  and 
whether  we  should  become  Involved  In  situa- 


tions which  will  send  tis  Into  war — whether 
our  national  Interests,  security  and  proper 
commitments  are  actually  Involved. 

We  are  talking  about  the  future,  and 
whether  we  will  take  steps  or  refuse  to  take 
steps  that  may  prevent  or  Inhibit  the 
possibility  of  war. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  about  not  want- 
ing to  become  Involved  In  another  Vietnam. 
However,  my  statement  was  that  there  Is  no 
reason  for  anyone  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  particularly  the 
Defense  Subcommittee,  or  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  not  to  have  known  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1964  that  we  were 
going  to  become  Involved  In  a  war. 

Mr.  Fulbricht.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  ^Ss.  President,  it  seeicB  to 
me  that  repeating  the  statement  Is  Inviting 
comment  upon  a  matter  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  length.  And  the  Senator  looks  In 
this  direction. 

I  was  there.  It  Is  true  that  in  the  spring 
of  1964.  we  had  approximately  15,000  or 
16,000  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  There  had  been  a 
gradual  escalation  from  the  time  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  came  in,  when  there  were  less 
than  800  men  who  were  considered  to  be 
advisers.  They  were  not  considered  to  be 
combat  soldiers. 

Mr.  Allott.  There  were  636,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  PcTLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  thought  that  we  were  at  war 
or  anticipated  that  we  would  be  at  war 
there  in  the  future. 

President  Eisenhower  had  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  war  in  Vietnam  and 
he  rejected  It — ^I  think  very  wisely — on  the 
advice  of  Oeneral  Ridgeway  and  General 
Gavin. 

I  certainly  did  not  think  we  were  getting 
into  war  when  President  Kennedy  sent  ad- 
visor personnel  out  there. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  at  about  the  same 
time  he  sent  troops  to  Germany  because 
Khrushchev  had  threatened  him,  he  be- 
lieved, at  the  meeting  at  Vienna. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  intended  to  get 
into  war  any  more  than  he  Intended  to  get 
into  war  In  Germany  by  sending  those  troc^M 
there. 

No  action  had  been  taken  when  It  came  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  itself 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  Senator,  I  eaid  that  I  wotild 
yield  for  a  question.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  distinguished  Senator,  without  Interrupt- 
ing blm  for  weeks  now.  I  yielded  for  a  ques- 
tion, not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  Fulbrigrt.  Mr.  President,  I  will  put 
it  this  way.  Has  the  Senator  read  the  report 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
incidents  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin? 

Mr.  Allott.  Recently? 

Mr.  FcTLBRiGHT.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Allott.  Yes. 

Mr.  PCTLBRIGHT.  Was  the  Senator  not  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  representa- 
tions given  to  that  committee  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Cblefls  of 
Staff  proved  to  be  in  error? 

Mr.  Allott.  I  am  completely  aware  of 
that.  And  I  was  present  during  all  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  debate.  I  ana  aware  of  the 
statements  made  by  various  Senators  at 
that  time, 

Mr.  FcLBRiGaT.  Ilie  Sezuttor  Is  aware  that 
the  statements  made  by  the  Chainnan  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  were  based 
on  information  given  to  him  which  Informa- 
tion proved  to  be  in  error. 

The  question  I  ask  the  Senator  is  this: 
That  being  so,  bow  can  he  make  the  state- 


ment that  we  all  knew — and  I  assume  he 
means  by  that  Intended  to  accept — ^the 
Southeast  Asia  resolution  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  declaration  of  war? 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  I  have  mad* 
no  such  statement.  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
remarks,  and  I  am  going  to  make  them  If  we 
stay  here  until  midnight,  despite  the  Sena- 
tor's loquacity.  I  never  made  the  statement 
or  implied  the  statement  that  when  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  for  which  I  admit  I 
voted,  was  passed,  everybody  knew  we  were 
going  to  get  Into  war.  That  was  not  in  1964. 
The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  not  passed 
in  1964. 

Mr.  Pastokx.  Yes;  It  was 

ISx.  Pulbrioht.  Unfortunately,  It  was  In 
August  of  1964. 

Mr.  AixoTT.  I  thou^t  It  was  before  that. 
I  apologize. 

Mr.  Fttlbbiort.  I  happen  to  know  about 
that.  I  was  present. 

Mr.  Allott.  I  apologize.  I  had  my  dates 
crossed. 

Mr.  Fdlbright.  The  alleged  Incidents  took 
place  on  the  seoond  <uid  fourtb  of  Au- 
gust. 1964.  The  resolution  had  besn  prepared 
long  before  that,  I  think.  It  was  Introduced 
In  the  House,  and  It  was  acted  upon  almost 
Instantaneously. 

Mr.  Allott.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  my  mind  played  me  a  trick.  I  thought  It 
was  before  this. 

But  I  will  still  go  back  to  the  statement  I 
made  that  in  1964  no  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  the  Appropriations 
Committee — particularly  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee or  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee- 
should  not  have  known  that  we  were  being 
committed  to  a  war  at  that  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  continue 

Mr.  Fulbrioht.  Maybe  we  should  be  a  lot 
brighter  than  we  are,  but  I  did  not  know  It, 
I  am  frank  to  say. 

Mr.  Allott.  Well,  I  am  not  surprised. 

Mr.  GoLDWATxa.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Au/yrr.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GoLDWATKR.  Mr.  President,  having 
had  some  unpleasant  personal  experiences 
about  that  time  In  1964,  involving  this  sub- 
ject, I  can  speak  with  some  experience  on  It. 

I  have  made  the  charge  repeatedly,  and  It 
has  never  been  denied — and  this  Information 
came  to  me  before  my  campaign  actually 
started — that  we  did  not  drift  Into  this  war. 
We  had  a  small  number  of  advisers  over  there 
In  1960  and  1961.  and  suddenly  16,000  to 
16,000  men  were  sent  over,  with  explicit 
orders  to  shoot  back. 

I  tried  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public:  I  could  not  get  anybody  to 
listen  to  me.  I  do  not  think  It  would  have 
made  a  bit  of  difference. 

But  we  were  at  war  when  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin incident  took  place.  I  remember  begging 
for  equal  time  on  television  so  I  could  present 
not  the  Republican  side  but  this  American 
side  of  the  understanding  of  what  was  going 
on  in  Vietnam,  and  I  never  got  any  place. 
When  you  are  shooting  back  in  a  situation 
such  as  that,  you  are  In  war;  and  althotigh 
we  had  advisers  over  there  who  were  ex- 
plicitly told  never  to  fire  on  anyone,  this  ad- 
visory situation  ended  some  time  In  1963, 
when  the  troops  were  told  to  fire  back. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that,  unless  I  am  badly  mistaken,  even  his 
language  could  not  prevent  a  President  from 
giving  the  same  orders  or  a  fiecreiary  of 
Defense  from  giving  the  same  orders. 

So  I  have  a  feeling  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now  gets  to  the  fact  of  whether 
or  not  we,  as  Senators,  have  faith,  regardless 
of  whether  we  are  RepuMleans  or  Democrats, 
in  the  man  who  has  been  elected  President 
and  the  men  with  whom  he  has  surrounded 
himself  as  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

I  merely  wanted  to  Inject  this  because  I 
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have  not  beard  It  brought  up.  I  have  never 
been  challenged  on  It,  and  I  have  made  It 
and  made  It  and  made  it. 

Mr.  Allott.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  see  no  reason  to  challenge  It,  looking  back- 
ward for  5  years  now. 

Mr.  Stennls  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Aij-oTT.  I  wish  to  continue. 
Mr.  Stznnis.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  this  statement— It  Is  6  o'clock, 
and  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote  tonight, 
I  think  we  should  vote,  with  all  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  Just  want  to 
give  my  opinion. 

Mr.  AixoTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  defer 
to  the  Senator,  but  I  have  kept  very  quiet 
during  the  past  weeks.  My  remarks  will  be 
very  short.  The  fact  that  I  would  like  to 
speak  for  3  or  4  hours  does  not  mean  I  am 
going  to  do  so  or  have  any  Intention  of  doing 
so. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr.  Allott.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  continue  for  a  short  time,  I  will  be  very 
grateful  to  him. 

The  Prxsiding  Offickk.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  looking  at  the 
present  admendment,  I  wish  to  say  this :  The 
thing  that  has  concerned  me  about  many  of 
the  rash  of  amendments  that  we  have  had — 
some  of  them  have  been  meritorious — Is  that 
In  my  belief  the  Senat*  may  be  moving 
toward  the  position  of  creating  a  vacuum  In 
Southeast  Asia 

I  know  that  the  domino  theory  was  dis- 
credited by  all  the  Intellectuals  In  this 
country  several  years  ago.  But  whether  the 
domino  theory  was  discredited  by  the  Intel- 
lectuals or  not.  the  fact  is  that  If  we  do  not 
preserve  free  governments  In  Southeast  Asia, 
we  are  leaving  a  vacuum  which  Is  going  to  be 
filled  faster  than  we  can  turn  around  by  the 
Red  Chinese  and  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
As  long  ago  as  1962,  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  Department — without 
any  action  or  any  acknowledgement  In  any 
way — the  fact  that  Red  Chinese  troops  were 
roaming  at  will  through  a  good  p>ortlon  of 
northern  Thailand.  They  still  are,  except  that 
now  they  are  actually  engaging  in  acts  of 
war.  This  Is  a  large  area.  It  is  composed 
of  many  people,  and  with  It  a  lot  of  the 
natural  resource  wealth  of  the  world. 

We  have  done  very  well,  in  my  opinion,  In 
Indonesia:  perhaps  not  as  startUngly  well  as 
In  Malaysia. 

But  if  we  permit  Laos  to  go  completely 
down  the  drain,  Thailand  to  go  down  the 
drain,  and  Vietnam  to  go  down  the  drain,  as 
some  people  would  like  to  do — and  some 
people  would  like  to  have  vis  encourage  the 
promotion  of  a  dual  government  there — I  do 
not  think  It  will  be  long  before  Southeast 
Asia  will  have  become  a  Communist  strong- 
hold. When  this  occurs,  I  think  our  position 
In  the  world  will  be  much  more  difficult;  our 
position  with  the  Phlllpplnea  will  be  much 
more  difficult:  our  position  with  Indonesia 
win  be  much  more  difficult;  and  our  position 
with  Malaysia  wUI  be  impossible. 

When  we  formed  the  tripartite  situation  In 
Laos,  I  said  at  the  time  It  would  not  work. 
It  has  not  worked.  Today  we  find  that  the 
Plain  of  Jars  In  Laos  Is  pretty  much  overrun 
by  the  Viet  Mlnh. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  particularly  as  I  mcike  this 
remark,  I  do  not  want  to  see  commitments 
made  for  ground  troops  In  this  area  any  more 
than  he  does.  He  Is  no  more  sincere  In  his 
belief  than  I  am.  But  I  am  sure  he  knows 
that  we  have  air  bases  In  Thailand.  He  knows 
that  we  have  a  naval  base  In  Thailand.  That 
Is  no  secret.  He  knows  of  o\ir  activities  now — 
which  I  shall  not  mention — In  Laos,  activities 
which  do  not  involve  ground  troops. 

I  have  read  his  amendment.  I  say  In  all  sin- 
cerity, looking  down  the  road  to  what  I 
think  could  happen  if  the  Senate  keeps  on 
with  thla  sort  of  frenetic  pattern  it  has  estab- 


lished during  the  last  few  days  and  weeks, 
that  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  sending  a  good 
portion  of  the  world  down  the  drain.  I  have 
had  the  clerk  write  out  the  Pulbrlght  amend- 
ment as  modified.  The  amendment,  so  modi- 
fied reads.  In  pertinent  p)ortlon: 

"Not  to  exceed  $2.5  billion  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  their  stated  purposes  to 
support :  ( 1 )  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam,  (2)—" 

And  this  Is  where  the  Senator's  sunend- 
ment  comes  In — 

"to  provide  materiel,  supplies,  equipment, 
and  maintenance  thereof  to  local  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand." 

Have  I  quoted  the  Senator's  amendment 
correctly? 

Mr.  CooPEH.  Correctly. 

Mr.  Allott.  In  my  opinion,  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky's  amendment  could  mean 
Is  that  we  could  not  put  supplies  In  Laos 
or  Thailand  to  maintain  our  forces,  or  sup- 
plies to  protect  our  airports,  our  Air  Force, 
our  naval  bases,  or  anything  else  that  we 
have  there.  The  legislative  history  Is  quite 
clear,  I  think,  as  It  pertains  to  every  Senator, 
that  none  of  us  wishes  to  engage  In  more 
ground  warfare  in  Southeast  A&la  or,  for  that 
matter,  anywhere  els«. 

But  I  cannot  read  his  amendment  in  any 
way  except  as  being  a  totally  unacceptable 
and  crippling  burden  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor's concern.  I  know  he  Is  sincere.  I  have 
never  seen  him  do  anything  in  his  life  which 
was  not  sincere.  He  does  not  play  games  with 
people  and  he  does  not  play  games  with  legis- 
lation. He  is  completely  a  sincere,  honest,  and 
straightforward  man. 

But  Just  as  strongly,  I  would  hope  he 
would  not  press  his  amendment  because  I 
think  it  places  a  burden  on  our  President 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  our  forces 
in  those  areas,  which  Is  something  that  no 
one.  If  he  understood  it  as  I  interpret  It, 
would  wish  to  do. 

Mr.  Mtjrphy.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Allott.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  If  it  is  not  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent Inherited  the  problems  in  Vietnam.  I 
know  the  wish  Is  shared  by  all  of  us  that 
there  had  been  another  way  to  solve  that 
problem.  I  know  all  of  us  wish  that  there 
was  some  way  to  solve  It  now  without  with- 
drawing from  our  commitments  and  without 
doing  something  that  would  not  be  In  the 
best  intereets  of  our  country. 

However,  is  it  not  true  that  the  President 
said  on  several  occasions  there  will  be  no 
more  Vletnams  in  his  administration? 

Mr.  Allott.  That  is  my  tinderstandlng  of 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Would  It  not  be  considered 
responsible  that  this  man  who  has  been  in 
public  life  for  many  years  and  who  has  been 
elected  by  the  people  of  this  country  be 
given  the  confidence  without  trying  to  write 
into  an  authorization  bill  for  military  pro- 
curement provisions  that  might  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  protection  of  American  people, 
American  troops,  and  American  property? 
Mr.  Allott.  I  fully  believe  so;  yes. 
Mr.  MtniPHT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened 
patiently  to  the  discussion.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset,  and  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  stated,  this  entire  discussion 
has  been  a  filibuster.  This  entire  discussion 
has  taken  place  at  the  wrong  time  and  under 
the  wrong  set  of  clrcumstanoes.  It  should  not 
be  a  part  of  this  particular  bill.  I  made  that 
statement  on  the  first  day  we  considered  the 
bill. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  tJie  work  of  this 
committee  was  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
done.  It  was  properly  done.  But  now  It  is 
being  shredded,  twisted,  and  torn  up.  The 


more  I  hear  this  discussion,  the  more  I  am 
certain  discussion  on  our  foreign  policy,  pres. 
ent  and  future,  should  take  place  in  this 
body,  I  would  enjoy  taking  part  in  it. 

However,  It  would  seem  to  me,  and  X  hope 
the  Senator  agrees,  that  this  evening,  at  this 
stage,  in  this  protracted  discussion  this  Is  an 
unfortunate  attempt  to  place  restrictions  on 
a  new  President  who  has  been  doing  a  mag- 
nificent Job,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  bringing 
about  solutions  to  problems  that  he  Inher- 
ited. By  taking  a  good  hard  look  at  them  he 
will  be  able  to  find  solutions. 

Mr.  Allott.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  am  appreciative  of  the  Senator's 
statements. 

Mr.  TowTEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Allott.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TowEA.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this  Is 
a  dangerous  amendment.  I  think  It  is  poten- 
tially mischievous  and  very  unnecessary  for 
us  to  vote  on  It  tonight  when  It  has  not  been 
printed  and  no  one  has  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  It.  There  Is  no  copy  available  except  what 
has  been  scratched  in  pencil  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  I  think  the  matter  requires  extensive 
debate. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  In  Laos  and 
Thailand.  I  know  what  we  are  engaged  In  and 
1  know  the  extent  to  which  we  are  Involved. 
If  a  rigid  Interpretation  were  applied  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  it 
could  seriously  Jeopardize  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican men.  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  wiUy- 
nlUy  on  something  that  we  know  nothing 
about.  We  do  not  know  the  reaction  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  amendment  or 
how  they  would  Interpret  It. 

If  extended  discussion  Is  required  on  the 
matter  tonight  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  it  at 
length  as  long  as  anyone  is  prepared  to  sit 
and  listen. 

Mr.  Stennls  and  Mr.  Pulbrlght  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  President,  I  assured  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  would  not  retain 
the  floor  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
no  Intention  of  holding  the  floor  further. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  California  is  true.  Senators  can  rest 
assured  that  any  matter  coming  out  of  the 
committee  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  had  the  most  meticulous 
scrutiny,  observation,  discussion,  and 
thought. 

While  I  do  not  desire  to  retain  the  floor 
against  the  wishes  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  felt  some  of  these 
things  had  to  be  said  before  this  matter  was 
voted  upon  because  I  am  convinced  this 
amendment  would  wreak  a  lot  of  havoc. 

There  can  be  no  question  In  anyone's  mind 
after  this  legislative  history  that  the  amend- 
ment agreed  to  a  few  moments  ago  was  never 
intended  to  put  ground  troops  in  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Allott.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Stminoton.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  we  could  get 
on  with  the  bill.  I  respectfully  point  out  to 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  the  language  was 
agreed  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  thought 
that  the  language  agreed  to  was  eminently 
satisfactory  and  that  we  could  have  gone 
ahead  at  least  1  hour  ago  and  gotten  through 
with  this  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Allott.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  contribution  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  feel  this  section  is  old  law.  It  already 
has  a  meaning.  It  has  been  followed  these  2 
years.  It  would  be  far  better  to  keep  this 
section  now,  as  used  heretofore,  with  the 
celling  we  have  prepared.  If  the  Senator  from 
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Kentucky  wants  to  pursue  his  thoughts  fur- 
ther, I  know  what  a  draftsman  he  Is  and 
that  he  does  not  need  anyone  particularly, 
but  If  he  would  put  anything  he  has  in  mind 
in  a  separate  amendment,  it  would  be  helpful 
to  see  what  orthers  thought. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  have  taken 
up  a  good  deal  of  time  tonight.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  not  filibustered. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  taken  some  time  be- 
cause I  considered  this  to  be  an  Important 
matter,  much  more  Important  than  merely 
reducing  the  amounts  Involved,  with  due 
regard  to  my  friend  from  Arkansas  and  my 
friend  from  Mississippi.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  entirely  different  concept:  The  question 
of  whether  funds  can  be  spent  for  the  use 
of  our  Armed  Forces  In  fighting  In  support 
of  local  Laos  and  Thailand  forces  without  a 
commitment  by  the  President  or  the  Congress 
or  both,  which  might  lead  to  war. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  question 
Is  much  more  Important  than  the  matter  of 
dollars    and    cents. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  for  his  statement.  I  know  him. 
I  know  that  he  has  deep  feelings  about  these 
matters.  He  does  sit  quietly  at  times,  but  I 
know  how  deep  his  feelings  run  and  he 
speaks  with  conviction,  courage,  and  force.  I 
appreciate  very  much  what  he  has  said,  and 
for  his  kind  remarlts  about  me. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  sliacere,  but  someone  else 
might  say  that  I  may  be  sincere,  but  I  may 
not  be  always  right  or  too  bright  about 
things.  Sincerity  does  not  always  make  up 
for  those  qualities. 

My  amendment  has  not  been  printed.  I 
had  thought  about  it  but  as  we  were  coming 
to  the  close  of  the  debate  in  these  2  days  be- 
fore we  recess,  I  did  not  expect  to  bring  It 
up  until  after  the  recess.  But  when  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  offered  his  amend- 
ment, I  knew  that  mine  should  be  offered. 
I  will  not  press  for  a  vote  tonight.  I  know 
that  I  can  withdraw,  and  offer  this  amend- 
ment later,  but  I  ask  a  parliamentary  ques- 
tion because  I  want  to  be  certain :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  the  event  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
withdraws  his  amendment  this  evening, 
would  It  be  possible  for  him  to  submit  the 
amendment  at  a  later  date? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Yes.  that  would  be 
completely  In  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  will  with- 
draw the  amendment  but  I  will  bring  it  up 
again.  I  hope  that  by  the  time  I  bring  It  up 
again,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  have 
consulted  with  the  Defense  Department  to 
see  if  they  would  be  wUllng  to  offer  language 
in  title  IV  conforming  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi's  understanding  that  It  was  their 
Intention.  The  Senator  has  said  Is  was  in- 
tended that  funds  were  to  be  used  for  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  such.  We  have  absolute 
confidence  In  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
but  the  Department  of  Defense  should  spell 
out  clearly  the  purpose  of  title  IV  relative  to 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  President.  President  Nixon  Is  my  Presi- 
dent. He  Is  a  Republican  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  back  Into  history,  but  members 
of  my  family  have  been  Republicans  since 
the  Civil  War — longer  than  some  others  have 
been,  and  some  fought  In  the  Civil  War  as 
Republicans.  I  support  the  office  of  President, 
I  support  the  great  responsibility  it  carries, 
and  I  have  great  admiration  for  and  con- 
fidence in  President  Nixon. 

But,  I  also  respect  this  body.  We  have 
responsibilities,  too.  I  do  not  want  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  President  Nixon — to  be  hindered 
In  his  efforts  by  the  same  mistakes  which 
have  been  made  before. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  before  1966.  when 
this  Item  had  been  carried  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill  for  years,  it  was  used  for  military  assist- 


ance, meaning  equipment,  supplies,  main- 
tenance, food,  and  money.  Then  it  was 
changed,  and  placed  In  the  Defense  bill. 

It  Is  rather  curious  that  after  It  had  been 
put  m  the  Defense  bill,  we  began  to  use  hell- 
copters  in  Laos  and  Thailand  under  orders 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  under- 
stand in  military  activities  I  cannot  luider- 
stand  why  the  language  is  not  differentiated 
between  funds  to  be  used  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land and  funds  to  l>e  used  In  Vietnam.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  language.  Perhaps  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  some  military  activities 
such  as  for  helicopters.  Helicopters  may  take 
local  forces  to  back  areas.  Firing  on  the  heli- 
copters begins,  as  It  did  In  Vietnam,  and  war 
comes. 

In  1963  or  1964 — before  the  Oulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution — I  remember  the  former  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Monroney,  came 
back  from  Vietnam  and  told  us  that  our 
helicopters  were  carrying  men  up  the  moun- 
tains, that  there  were  U.S.  riflemen  on  the 
helicopters  who  were  firing  In  defense  of  the 
helicopters  and  the  pilots,  and  that  their  fire 
was  being  returned  from  the  ground.  That 
may  be  what  we  are  doing  in  Laos  and 
Thailand  now. 

The  fact  that  some  Senators  have  stated 
we  are  engaged  in  fighting  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land makes  It  more  Imjjortant  that  we  limit 
the  funds  in  this  bill,  because  if  we  do  not, 
if  we  approve  that  kind  of  activity.  It  may 
lead — I  hope  not — but  It  may  lead  us  into 
war. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  states  that  In  the  event 
of  armed  aggression  against  any  of  the 
parties  thereto,  including  the  protocol  states, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  or  Thailand,  the  parties 
thereto  shall  take  action  according  to  their 
constitutional  processes. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  constitutional 
processes? 

It  is  not  defined. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  testified 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  SEATO  Treaty — I  have  read  the  testi- 
mony— he  was  asked  what  constitutional 
processes  meant.  He  replied  that  it  meant  the 
Joint  authority  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress. 

The  national  commitments  resolution  was 
recently  passed,  expressing  the  same  sense. 

If  we  are  fighting  In  Thailand  and  Laos 
now,  we  should  know  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States — 
whether  he  be  President  Nixon,  President 
Johnson,  or  any  President,  In  my  view,  has 
no  right  to  take  our  country  Into  war  without 
first  coming  to  the  Congress  and  asking  for 
Its  authority. 

If  a  situation  should  arise  where  our  forces 
were  being  attacked,  of  course,  the  President 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  defend  them 
and  to  protect  the  security  of  our  country. 
But  I  do  not  want  war  to  occur  becaxise  of 
carelessness  or  failure  to  look  ahead.  If  we 
get  into  war,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  wants 
the  determination  to  be  made  by  the  Joint 
authority  of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  meaning  of  my 
amendment. 

I  shall  withdraw  the  amendment  tonight 
because  many  Senators  have  not  had  the  op- 
portxmlty  to  read  it  and  to  consider  It.  Un- 
less the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  its 
chairman  modify  the  section  by  amend- 
ment— It  has  to  be  by  amendment — and  by 
Interpretation  so  precise  «iat  no  one  can 
think  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  will  bring  up  thla  amendment  again 
and  we  can  determine  if  this  body  wants  to 
abide  by  the  constitutional  prooesaee,  wants 
to  abide  by  its  national  commitments  resolu- 
tion and  wants  to  disapprove  funds  for  the 
use  of  our  forces  which  could  lead  us  into 
another  war  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
Mr.  PreBldent.  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 
The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  withdraws  hla  amendments. 

Mr.   Steknis.   I   thank  the  Senator  very 


much  for  his  splendid  remarks  and  for  what 
I  t.Viinv  Is  a  constructive  step.  too.  In  with- 
drawing the  amendment  for  the  time  being. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Copper.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  and  I  may  add  to  my  remarks  that 
I  shall  ask  for  a  roUcall. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  vsrlshes  of  the  leadership  or 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  are.  I  have 
a  very  minor  amendment,  which  can  go  over 
until  September,  but  I  wanted  to  Inquire  as 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  Presiding  OrncER.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Has  the  amendment  been 
adopted? 

The  PREsroiNG  Officer.  The  amendment 
has  been  withdrawn.  No  amendment  la 
pending. 

Mr.    FULBHicHT.  Mr.    President,    In    other 
words,  the  one  which  I  amended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Senator's  amendment  has  been 
adopted,  according  to  my  understanding. 
Mr.  Stennis.  That  Is  my  understanding. 
Mr.    Ftn-BRiGHT.  Mr.    President,    does    the 
Senator  wish  me  to  offer  amendment  No.  Ill 
at  this  time  or  not?  The  Senator  Is  familiar 
with  It. 
Mr.  Stennis.  I  cannot  agree  to  It. 
Mr.  FuLBBiGHT.  I  thought  the  Senator  had 
proposed  an  amendment  to  It. 

Mr.  Stennis.  No;  that  Is  the  wrong  one. 
The  Senator  Is  referring  to  another  amend- 
ment. I  have  only  seen  the  amendment  the 
Senator  has  handed  me  within  the  last 
hour  or  two. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  This  Is  No.  111. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  was  handed  the  wrong  one. 

Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  was 

given   the   wrong   amendment   by   mistake. 

Amendment    No.    Ill    was    submitted    and 

printed  about  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  am  ready  for  the  Senator 
to  present  his  amendment.  If  he  is  agreeable 
to  a  proviso. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  brlefiy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel 
I  should  let  this  occasion  go  by  without  ex- 
pressing my  respect,  regard,  and  affection  for 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper).  What  he  tried  to  say 
and  what  he  did  was  and  is  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  of  us,  and  has  been  for  almost 
half  a  decade.  If  not  longer. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  I  honor  him  for 
his  persistence  €w  well  as  for  his  sagacity  and 
I  am  delighted  that  he  Is  going  to  Introduce 
again  the  amendment  which  he  has  with- 
drawn, because  none  of  us  can  alibi  himself 
out  of  what  he  did  on  the  Tonkin  resolution. 
It  was  plain,  clear,  and  legible,  and  every  one 
of  us  understood  It,  but  that  does  not  mean 
many  of  us  have  not  regretted  It. 

The  reason  why  I  am  Impressed  by  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  said  Is  that 
he  has  tried,  as  best  he  knows  bow,  to  exercise 
his  resp>onslblllty  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  hope  that  this  body — the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States — ^wlll  live  up  to  Its 
responsibility,  collectively  as  well  as  individ- 
ually, and  that  we  will  participate,  insofar  as 
we  can  vrlthln  the  realm  of  the  Constitution, 
in  making  certain  that  we  act  in  line  with 
what  {^resident  Nixon  aaid  Just  this  past 
month,  when  he  laid  down.  In  Griam,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  for  the  Pacific. 

He  said,  in  effect,  "No  more  Vletnams."  He 
said,  in  effect,  we  are  a  pacific  nation,  with 
peripheral  Asian  Interearts  In  the  mainland. 
He  said,  in  effect,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
Involved  in  internal  difficulties.  He  said.  In 
effect,  we  are  not  going  to  go  to  war  again 
unless  it  is  nuclear  and  our  security  la  at 
stake. 
So  I  am  delighted  that,  even  though  the 
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hoiir  Is  late,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  did 
bring  up  tblB  question.  It  Is  parsimount. 
EverTthiiig  that  Is  happening  and  has  b«en 
happening  In  Vietnam  has  an  Indirect  and 
a  direct  relationship  to  many  of  the  other 
troubles  that  confront  this  Republic  today. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  do  not 
want  to  get  Involved  again  In  an  area  which 
la  not  vital  to  the  security  of  this  country, 
and  in  an  area  which  has  cost  this  country 
over  tlOO  billion — and  the  end  is  not  yet  In 
sight — and  not  Just  36.000,  but  altogether 
44.000  dead — with  the  end  not  yet  in  sight — 
and  with  wounded  of  over  200,000 — and  the 
end  not  yet  In  sight. 

So  I  think  the  warning  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  should 
be  and  will  be  heeded. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  I  honor  him  for 
what  he  has  said,  and  I  honor  him  for  what 
he  has  done  in  this  body. 

Mr.  FtOAKiGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  everything  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  said  about  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
played  a  leading  role  relating  to  the  recent 
resolution  with  regard  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress.  In  offering 
this  proposal  and  In  making  the  statement 
he  made,  he  was  carrying  Into  effect  the 
letter,  and  I  think  the  spirit,  of  that  resolu- 
tion. He  has  rendered  a  great  service. 

I  could  go  further  and  say  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
I  have  noticed  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  In 
recent  weeks  has  shown  a  greater  sensitivity 
to  its  re^>onsiblllties  in  this  whole  area  than 
It  has  ever  done  in  the  26  yeairs  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  deserves  the  credit  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  so  appropriately 
expressed. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  Just  made  by  my  colleagues. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a  dear  old 
friend  of  mine.  I  made  the  practical  sugges- 
tion that  to  articulate  this  amendment 
properly  it  will  take  not  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  but  it  will  take  the  SUte 
Department,  which  have  a  role  in  trying  to 
coordinate  the  military  and  diplomatic  activ- 
ities of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  majority  leader's  words  give 
added  authority  to  the  need  for  articulating 
an  amendment  which  will  be  upon  the  level 
of  the  one  we  discussed  so  long  and  which 
was  decided  so  narrowly,  but  which  will 
truly  seek  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
really  all  about. 

I  know  that  I,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  the  chairman,  will 
cooperate  with  our  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
so  that  when  he  presents  the  proposal  it 
will  truly  represent  the  Senate  declaration 
as  articulated,  and  which  raises  the  question 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AixoTT)  raised,  all  of  which  is  pertinent  to 
our  security  requirements. 

Mr.  CooPKR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  think  he  has  rendered  a 
historic  service. 

Mr.  PcLBRicHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Stkjjnis.  Mr.  President,  who  has  the 
floor? 

THJt  PKKsrorNo  OmcKm.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  He  had  the  floor  initially  held 
by  the  Seoator  from  Mississippi. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FuLBRioHT.  I  was  going  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  frtMn  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Stkjwis.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  sseo- 
ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  icade  by  the 
majority  leader  and  woiild  like  to  say  to  my 
colleague  that  I  would  hope  he  would  do  us 
the  honor,  when  he  resubmits  the  amend- 
ment, to  consider  xising  the  argument  that  Is 


now  In  the  Rxcobd  and  disseminating  it  to 
the  Members  of  this  body,  and  that  he  would 
do  many  of  ua  the  honor  of  asking  tor  co- 
sponsors  to  his  amendment  when  it  may  be 
submitted  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Stxnnis.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  If  he  would  rather 
have  the  floor,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  P^LBRicHT.  Very  well.  I  will  take  the 
floor.  I  want  to  direct  an  Inqxilry  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  the  floor. 

Thk  PazsmiNG  Officxh.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  PtTLBRicHT.  It  is  my  understanding  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  prepared  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment  No.  Ill — a 
proviso.  I  should  say,  at  the  end — whlcli 
made  the  amendment  acceptable  to  him.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Stkmkis.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  for 
Arkansas  that  an  additional  question  has 
arisen  here  about  which  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  colloquy  with  respect  to  possibly 
redrafting  the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment.  I 
believe  we  could  work  something  out  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  question  is  a  profound  question  that 
we  are  dealing  with  here  and  one  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  raised 
and  deserves  great  credit  for  raising,  i 
commend  Wm  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most 
respected  members  of  this  body.  As  he 
will  remember,  I  urged  him  to  put  air 
power  in  his  resolution,  because  adr 
power  constitutes  the  majority  of  our 
operations  in  and  over  Laos.  At  various 
times,  I  have  often  felt,  "Finally  I  now 
know  what  we  are  doing  in  Laos."  Each 
time  I  found  out,  however,  that  I  did 
not  know  the  entire  story. 

As  lawyers  observe — I  say  this  with 
respect  and  not  in  any  criticism — ^par- 
tial truth  is  an  evasion  of  truth. 

There  are  very  important  questions 
concerning  the  military  situation  in 
Laos.  One  is  that  little  of  their  manpower 
is  left.  Souvanna  Phouma,  at  a  dinner 
here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  said 
to  us: 

When  I  first  needed  arms,  I  asked  the 
Communists  to  give  me  miUtary  aid.  When 
they  refused,  I  came  to  you. 

The  implication  was  clear;  if  we  did 
not  give  him  the  military  aid.  he  was 
going  to  get  that  aid  from  the  Com- 
munists. 

It  is  my  belief,  as  well  as  that  of  ex- 
perts, that  the  forces  which  oppose  his 
government  in  Vientiane  can  take  Laos 
any  time  they  choose,  imless  the  United 
States  decides  to  start  another  major 
military  intervention  in  that  coimtry. 

There  is  a  further  development  since 
the  hearings  the  Senator  referred  to, 
namely,  the  greater  importance  rela- 
tively speaking — especially  with  respect 
to  their  military  role — of  the  CIA-dl- 
rected  irregulars.  They  are  close  to  being 
about  all  that  is  left  to  protect  Souvanna 
Phouma  and  his  government. 

As  we  know,  Pak  Se  is  now  in  danger. 
Luang  Prabang  was  in  danger  for  some 
time. 

Ptaally,  and  in  some  ways  certainly 
most  Important,  Is  the  possible  confron- 
tation with  the  Chlneee.  In  the  air  we 
are  flying  pretty  close  to  China.  No  one 
had  the  remotest  idea  the  Chinese  would 


move  In  force  against  us  in  North  Korea 
when  they  did  Just  that  some  20  years 
ago.  We  all  know  the  results  of  that  de- 
velopment. 

So,  despite  the  fact  I  respectfully  com- 
mend the  Eidmlnlstration  for  accomplish- 
ing better  relationships  recently  with 
the  Chinese,  these  activities  do  not  seem 
to  support  that  better  imderstandlng. 

One  can  only  view  with  apprehension 
the  nimiber  of  military  commitments  of 
the  United  States.  I  recently  returned 
from  Gemmny.  As  an  American,  I  would 
not  want  to  see  soldiers  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try walking  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
St.  Louis  25  years  after  the  end  of  a  war. 

This  psychology  prevails  aroimd  the 
world  today.  [Deleted.] 

So  it  seems  some  of  these  Laos  opera- 
tions should  be  examined,  not  only  from 
a  strictly  military  point  of  view,  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  diplomacy,  inter- 
national relations. 

I  jrield  to  the  able  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  report  of  the  two  staff  mem- 
bers can  be  declassified. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  in  discussing  the  allegations  regard- 
ing the  so-called  massive  UJS.  bombings 
in  the  north,  the  charge  was  the  bombings 
caused  great  losses  among  the  civilian 
Laos  population  and  were  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  refugee  problem  in  Laos. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  committee  in- 
vestigators do  not  come  to  the  conclu- 
sions I  have  stated?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  point  oul>— while  they  treat  it 
briefly — it  is  my  understanding,  that 
what  they  found  was  that  while  there 
had  been  occasional  injury  to  the  civilian 
population,  there  have  been  great  efforts 
to  avoid  it,  and  that  the  refugee  problem 
was  due  to  many  things,  among  which 
the  bombing  was  one.  But  generally  these 
two  charges  repeated  in  the  press  are  not 
actually  borne  out  by  the  two  staff 
members. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  made  a  good  point. 
We  do  not  know  just  how  much  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  civilian  population. 
The  people  the  staff  members  saw  as- 
sured them  it  was  relatively  little. 

We  have  the  B-52  raids.  The  staff  was 
told  in  Vientiane  that  there  were 
[deleted]  raids  in  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year,  as  against  [deleted]  such  raids 
last  year.  Then  we  have  fighter  planes 
up  there.  They  use  napalm  as  well  as 
bombs. 

I  would  say  that  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  reports  have  been  exaggerated. 

In  the  report  itself,  the  staff  members 
point  out: 

Given  the  apparent  stringency  of  these 
rules  of  engagement.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
roads  with  civilian  traffic,  villages  and  groups 
of  clvUlans  could  have  been  bombed, 
rocketed  or  napalmed.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, although  the  rules  are  stricter  now 
than  they  were  some  years  ago,  that  mistakes 
do  happen  (especially  when  Forward  Air 
Controllers  begin  flying  missions  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  in  Laos);  that  some  pilots  have 
deliberately  violated  the  rules  of  engagement 
expending  ordnance  against  unauthorized 
targets  (the  town  of  Khang  Khay  being  a 
notable  example) ;  and  that  the  system  Itself 
is  so  complicated  that  It  cannot  possibly  be 
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foolproof.  Indeed  the  effort  to  provide  In 
the  rules  of  engagement  for  every  contingency 
appears  to  create  obvious  loopholes.  One  Is 
the  rule  which  allows  ground  fire  to  be  re- 
turned virtually  anywhere  in  Laos  when  a 
UJS.  plane  Is  parttclpatlng  In  a  searah  and 
rescue  operation  or  la  flying  in  aupport  of 
Infiltrating  or  exflltratlng  troops. 

There  are  plenty  of  Instances  known  to 
American  civilian  employees  who  have  been 
in  Laos  for  some  years  in  which  civilian 
targets  have  been  bombed.  There  Is  a  certain 
reluctance,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Air 
Porce.  to  admit  that  mistakes  have  happened 
which  tends  to  undermine  the  credibility  of 
official  claims  made  about  the  Infallibility  of 
the  conduct  of  the  air  war  in  Laos.  The 
Bmbassy  Itself  is  quite  insistent  that  the 
rviles  are  scrupulovialy  observed.  Tet  it  ap- 
parently has  no  Bystem  for  regular  photo- 
graphic rlvew  of  the  resiilts  of  individual 
strikes,  although  it  can  and  does  ask  for 
special  photography  if  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  violation  has  occurred. 

In  the  previous  administration  we 
found  our  advisers  were  flying  with  South 
Vietnamese  pilots  who  could  not  speak 
Elnglish  and  the  advisers  could  not  speak 
Vietnamese;  it  is  so  often  difficult  to 
know  just  what  is  going  on.  But  I  do  feel 
that  any  air  activity  around  northern 
Laos  has  in  it  the  incipient  danger  of 
starting  a  major  war. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's report  in  March  of  1970  points 
out  that  the  respective  press  conferences 
of  the  26th  of  September  and  8th  of  E>e- 
cember  1969  and  30th  of  January  1970, 
had  indicated  a  number  of  things,  one 
of  which  was: 

That  at  tJie  request  of  the  Royal  T<»ot1an 
Oovernment,  we  have  flown  reoonnaJseance 
missions  In  Northern  Laos  In  support  of  the 
Laotian  government's  effort  to  defend  itself 
against  North  Vietnamese  aggression  and 
that  we  were  engaged  In  some  other  activities. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

It  would,  of  course,  have  posed  no  poUtloal 
problem  for  me  to  have  disclosed  in  greater 
detail  this  military  support  activity  whlCb 
had  been  initiated  by  two  previous  admin- 
istrations and  which  have  been  continued 
by  this  administration. 

I  have  not  considered  it  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so  because  of  our  concern  that 
putting  emi^asls  on  American  aoUvitles  in 
Laos  might  hinder  the  efforts  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Souvanna  Phouma  to  bring  about  ad- 
herence to  the  Geneva  Agreements  by  the 
Communist  algnatorlee. 

That  is  part  of  what  he  said.  Now, 
in  doing  that,  and  in  the  speech,  does 
not  the  President  recite  the  goals  that 
the  Senator  worries  about  today  when 
he  says  that  we  do  not  have  a  policy  re- 
garding Laos. 

Then  the  whole  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent points  back  to  the  statements  of 
the  other  Presidents.  He  says: 

Our  goal  in  Laos  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  to  reduce  American  Involvement  and 
not  to  Increase  It,  to  bring  peace  In  accord- 
ance with  the  1962  agreement  and  not  to 
prolong  the  war. 

He  quotes  earlier  the  statement  of 
President  Kennedy  in  1961 : 

Laos  Is  far  away  from  America,  but  the 
world  Is  small.  The  security  of  aU  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  endangered  If  Laos  loses  Its 
neutral  Independence. 

When  we  put  those  two  statements  to- 
gether, are  they  not  the  goals  of  three 
successive  administrations? 


Bir.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, I  am  sure  his  goal  was  also  peace, 
the  same  as  other  presidents. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  made  by 
President  Nixon,  he  talks  about  recon- 
naissance. We  are  all  looking  at  each 
other.  I  am  sure  the  Soviets  take  pictures 
of  the  capital  every  day  the  weather  is 
good.  And  I  am  also  sure  we  take  pictures 
of  theirs. 

What  I  was  and  am  worried  about, 
however,  was  and  is  the  natiire  and  the 
degree  of  combat  involvement  up  in 
northern  Laos,  much  of  it  close  to  China. 

It  seems  that  now  we  till  have  the  goal 
of  getting  out  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  sarcastic,  but  have  never 
understood  how  the  best  way  to  get  out  of 
one  country  was  to  invade  two  other 
countries — Cambodia  and  more  recently 
Laos.  I  would  think  the  best  way  to 
achieve  the  goals  the  minority  leader  pre- 
sented would  be  to  give  fullest  support  to 
the  Laotian  Government. 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  Laos  would 
say  this  present  government  would  fall 
even  faster  than  the  Governments  of 
either  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia 
without  this  heavy  support  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  the  Senator  spoke 
about  the  wide  U.S.  participation  and  the 
potential  threat  existing  there. 

President  Kennedy  ordered  500  ma- 
rines to  that  country  in  May,  1962.  Did 
President  Kennedy  ask  the  consent  of 
Congress  prior  to  going  in  there  with  the 
Marines? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  know  if  he 
made  any  specific  request. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  supported  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  we  made  a  mis- 
take in  1962,  or  any  other  year,  that  does 
not  Justify  another  mistake  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  In  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  At  one  time  I,  too, 
was  in  favor  of  many  things  in  the  Far 
East ;  but  that  was  before  I  knew  as  much 
about  what  we  were  and  are  doing  as  I 
know  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  assistant  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  fol- 
lows along  on  a  point  involved  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Some  reference  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  in  his  statement  la  March  1970, 
President  Nixon,  in  what  I  think  was  a 
very  candid  and  forthright  statement  of 
the  situation  and  the  facts  regarding  our 
involvement  in  Laos,  not  only  made  it 
clear  that  we  have  flown  reconnaissance 
missions  In  northern  Laos,  but  he  also 
said: 

We  have  continued  to  conduct  air  ofiera- 
tlons.  Our  first  priority  for  siich  operations 
ts  to  interdict  the  continued  flow  of  troops 
and  supplies  across  Traotlan  territory  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  TtaU. 

Then  he  says: 

In  addition  to  these  air  operations  on  the 
Ho  Ohi  Minh  Trail,  we  have  continued  to 
carry  out  reconnaissance  flights  in  Northern 
Laos  and  to  fly  cosnbat  support  missions  for 
Laotian  farces  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Royal  Laotian  Oovemment. 


At  another  point  in  this  statement  of 
March  1970,  he  said: 

Our  suiqjMrt  tf  orts  have  the  one  ptupose 
of  helping  prevent  the  recognised  lAotlan 
government  Crom  being  overwhelmed  by 
larger  Communist  forces  dominated  by  the 
North  VletnanMse. 

It  may  be  that  the  air  combat  8Ui>port 
missions — perhws  different  planes  are 
being  used,  perhaps  they  are  in  a  differ- 
ent place,  but  the  fact  that  we  were  doing 
more  than  conducting  reconnaissance 
flights  was  no  surprise  to  Congress  in 
March  of  1970. 

With  the  consent  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  would  fisk  unan- 
imous consult  that  this  entire  statement 
of  President  Nixon  of  March  1970,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie 
Record,  as  follows: 
Scop*  or  th«  UJS.  Imvolvkment  in  Laos— 

A    STATXICnrT    BT    PKKSmXNT    NiXOK  > 
DEPASnCXMT    OF    ffTATZ 

In  light  of  the  increasingly  massive  pres- 
ence of  North  Vietnamese  troope  and  their 
recent  offensives  In  Laos,  I  have  written  let- 
ters today  to  British  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  asking  their  help 
in  restoring  the  1962  Geneva  agreements  for 
that  country.' 

As  cochalrman  of  that  conference,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
particular  responsibilities  for  seeing  that  its 
provisions  are  honored.  My  letters  note  the 
persistent  North  Vietnamese  violations  of  the 
accords  and  their  current  offensives,  support 
the  Laotian  Prime  Minister's  own  current 
appeal  to  the  cochalrmen  for  consultations, 
urge  the  cochalrmen  to  work  with  other 
signatories  of  the  Geneva  accords,  and  pledge 
full  United  States  oocq>eratlon. 

Hanoi's  most  recent  military  buildup  in 
Laos  has  been  partUnilaiiy  escalatary.  They 
have  poured  over  13,000  additional  troops 
Into  Laos  during  the  past  few  months,  rais- 
ing their  total  in  Liios  to  over  67,000.  Thirty 
N<Bth  Vietnamese  bkittaUons  from  regular 
division  units  participated  in  the  currant 
campaign  In  the  Plain  of  Jars  with  tanks, 
armored  oars,  and  long-range  artillery.  The 
Indigenous  Laotian  Communists,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  are  playing  an  Inaignlflcast  rede. 

North  Vlet-Nam's  military  escalation  in 
Laos  has  intenslfled  puhUc  discussion  in  this 
country.  The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  to 
set  forth  the  record  of  what  we  found  in 
Janiiary  1969  and  the  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration since  that  time. 

I.    WHAT    WS   FOUND 

A.  The  1962  Accords 

When  we  came  Into  office,  this  administra- 
tion found  a  highly  precarious  situation  In 
Laos.  Its  basic  legal  framework  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  1962  accords  entered  into  by 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

Laos  has  been  a  battleground  for  most  of 
the  past  20  years.  In  1949  it  became  a  semi- 
Independent  state  within  the  French  Union. 
The  Pathet  Lao  Communists  rebelled  against 
the  government  In  the  early  1950'6  and  flght- 
Ing  continued  untU  the  1954  Geneva  settle- 
ments ended  the  Indochina  war.  Laos  at  that 
time  became  an  independent  neutral  state. 
The  lndlgeno\is  Communists,  the  Pathet  Lao, 
nevertheless  retained  control  of  the  two 
northern  provinces. 

Since  then,  this  small  country  has  been  the 


>  Issued  at  Key  Bisoayne,  Fla.,  on  Mar.  6 
(White  House  press  release). 

>  For  texts  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Neu- 
trality of  Laos  and  an  accompanying  proto- 
col, see  BuujrriN  of  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  369. 
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victim  of  persistent  subversion,  and  finally 
Invasion,  by  the  North  Vletnameae. 

By  1961.  North  Vietnamese  Involvement 
became  marked,  the  Communist  forces  made 
gr«at  advances,  and  a  serious  situation  con- 
fronted the  Kennedy  administration.  In  his 
n«w«  conference  of  March  1961.  President 
Kennedy  said,  "Laos  is  far  away  from  Ameri- 
ca, but  the  world  Is  small.  .  .  .  The  security 
of  all  Southeast  Asia  will  be  endangered  if 
Laos  loses  Its  neutral  lnde[)endence." » 

In  May  1961,  negotiations  for  a  Laotian 
settlement  opened  In  Geneva,  with  Governor 
(W.  Averelll  Harrlman  as  the  chief  American 
negotiator.  During  the  course  of  those  long 
negotiations,  fighting  continued  and  the 
Communists  made  further  advances.  Paced 
with  a  potential  threat  to  Thailand,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  ordered  5,000  marines  to  that 
country  In  May  1962. 

Finally,  In  July  1962,  after  14  months  of 
negotiations,  14  nations  signed  the  Geneva 
accords  providing  for  the  neutralization  of 
Laos.  Other  signatories  besides  the  United 
States  Included  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China,  North  Vlet-Nam.  the  United 
Kingdom,  Prance,  the  Southeast  Asia  nations 
most  directly  Involved,  and  the  members  of 
the  International  Control  Commission, 
Canada,  India,  and  Poland. 

These  accords  came  1  month  after  the  three 
contending  forces  within  Laos  announced 
agreement  on  the  details  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment compcxsed  of  the  three  major  politi- 
cal factions  and  headed  by  the  neutralist. 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  North  Vlet-Nam 
claimed  that  it  favored  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. Both  North  Vlet-Nam  and  the  Soviet 
Union  backed  Prince  Souvanna  for  his  new 
post.  The  present  government  of  Laos  thus 
has  been  the  one  originally  pwoposed  by  the 
Communists.  In  approving  the  1962  arTa.nge- 
ments,  the  Kennedy  administration  in  effect 
accepted  the  basic  formulation  which  had 
been  advanced  by  North  Vlet-Nam  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  LaotiaLD  political  settle- 
ment. 
B.  The  Record  1962-1969 

Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  1962  Geneva 
documents,  and  despite  the  fact  that  they 
embodied  most  of  Its  own  proposals,  North 
Vlet-Nam  started  violating  them.  In  compriil- 
ance  with  the  accords,  the  666  Americans  who 
had  been  assisting  the  Royal  Lao  Government 
withdrew  under  ICC  supervision.  In  contrast, 
the  North  Vietnamese  passed  only  a  token 
40  men  through  ICC  checkpoints  and  left 
over  6.000  troops  in  the  country. 

A  steadily  growing  number  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  have  remained  there  ever 
since.  In  flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  They  climbed  to  about  33.000  In  mld- 
1967.  46.000  in  mid- 1968,  and  55.000  In  mld- 
1969.  Today  they  are  at  an  all-time  high  of 
some  87,000  men. 

These  are  not  advisers  or  technicians  or 
attaches.  They  are  line  units  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  conducting  open  aggres- 
sion against  a  neighbor  that  poses  no  threat 
to  Hanoi 

In  addition,  since  1964  over  a  half  million 
North  Vietnamese  troops  have  crossed  the 
"Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail"  In  Laos  to  invade  South 
Vlet-Nam.  This  Infiltration  route  provides 
the  great  bulk  of  men  and  supplies  for  the 
war  In  South  Vlet-Nam. 

The  political  arrangements  for  a  three-way 
government  survived  only  until  April  1963, 
when  the  Pathet  Lao  Communist  leaders 
departed  from  the  capital  and  left  their 
Cabinet  posts  vacant.  Fighting  soon  resumed, 
and  since  then  there  have  been  cycles  of 
Communist  offensives  and  Royal  Laotian 
Government  counter-offensives.  The  enemy 


» For  President  Kennedy's  news  conference 
on  Mar.  23.  1961.  see  P'ublic  Papers  of  the 
Presidents,  John  F.  Kennedy,  1961,  p.  213. 


forces  have  been  led  and  dominated 
throughout  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  In 
recent  years  Hanoi  has  provided  the  great 
majority  of  Communist  troops  in  Laos. 

North  Vlet-Nam  appears  to  have  two  alms 
In  Laos.  The  first  is  to  ensure  its  ability  to 
use  Laos  as  a  supply  route  for  North  Viet- 
namese forces  In  South  Vlet-Nam.  The  second 
is  to  weaken  and  subvert  the  Royal  Lao 
Government — originally  established  at  its 
urging — to  hinder  It  from  Interfering  with 
North  Vietnamese  use  of  Laotian  territory. 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  more  amenable  to 
Communist  control. 

Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  has 
tried  a  variety  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  restore 
peace  in  Laos.  He  has  repeatedly  appealed  to 
the  co-chairmen  and  others  to  help  arrange 
for  restoration  of  the  1962  accords.  He  and 
the  International  Control  Commission,  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  authority,  have  reported  and 
publicized  North  Vietnamese  violations  of 
the  accords.  And  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma  has  made  several  attempts  to 
achieve  political  reconciliation  vrtth  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  to  reconstitute  a  tripartite 
government. 

None  of  these  efforts  has  borne  fruit. 
Frustrated  In  his  diplomatic  efforts  and  con- 
fronted with  continuing  outside  aggression, 
Souvanna  has  caUed  upon  three  American 
administrations  to  assist  his  government  in 
preserving  Laotian  neutrality  and  integrity. 

By  early  1963  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Pathet  Lao  had  openly  breached  the  1962 
agreements  by  attacking  the  neutralist  gov- 
ernment forc%  In  north  Laos  and  by  oc- 
cupying and  fortifying  the  area  in  southeast 
Laos  along  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  Laotian  Prime  Minister  requested 
American  aid  In  the  form  of  supplies  and 
munitions.  The  Kennedy  administration  pro- 
vided this  assistance  in  line  with  the  Laotian 
Government's  right  under  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords to  seek  help  in  its  self-defense. 

In  mid-May  1964  the  Pathet  Lao,  supported 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  attacked  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma "s  neutralist  mili- 
tary forces  on  the  Plain  of  Jars.  North  Vlet- 
Nam  also  began  to  Increase  its  use  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  to  further  its  aggression 
against  South  Viet-Nam.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration responded  to  Royal  Laotian 
Government  requests  to  meet  this  escalation 
by  increasing  our  training  and  logistic  sup- 
port to  the  Royal  Lao  Government.  In  May 
1964,  as  North  Vietnamese  presence  In- 
creased, the  United  States,  at  Royal  Lao 
Government  request,  began  flying  certain  in- 
terdictory missions  against  Invaders  who 
were  violating  Lao  neutrality. 

Thus,  when  this  administration  came  Into 
office  we  faced  a  chronically  serious  situation 
In  Laos.  There  had  been  6  years  of  seasonal 
Communist  attacks  and  growing  U.S.  In- 
volvement at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Laotian 
Government.  The  North  Vietnamese  had 
steadily  Increased  both  their  infiltration 
through  Laos  Into  South  Vlet-Nam  and  their 
troop  presence  in  Laos  Itself.  Any  facade  of 
native  Pathet  Lao  Independence  had  been 
stripped  away.  In  January  1969  we  thus  had 
a  military  assistance  program  reaching  back 
over  6  years,  and  air  operations  dating  over 
4  years. 

n.    THE    POLICY    or   THIS    ADMINISTRATION 

Since  this  administration  has  been  in  office. 
North  Vietnamese  pressure  has  continued. 
Last  spring,  the  North  Vietnamese  mounted 
a  campaign  which  threatened  the  royal 
capital  and  moved  beyond  the  areas  pre- 
viously occupied  by  Communists.  A  counter- 
att(u:k  by  the  Lao  Government  forces,  in- 
tended to  relieve  this  military  pressure  and 
cut  off  supply  lines,  caught  the  enemy  by 
surprise  and  succeeded  beyond  expectations 
m   pushing  them  off  the  strategic  central 


plain  in  north  Laos  known  ea  the  Plain  of 
Jatrs. 

The  North  Vietnamese  left  bedilnd  huge 
stores  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  sup- 
plies cached  on  the  plain.  During  their  opera- 
tions in  the  Plain  of  Jars  last  summer  and 
fall,  Lao  Government  forces  captured  almost 
8.000  tons  of  Communist  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  weapons.  Including  tanks,  armored 
ears,  artillery  pieces,  mcichineguns,  and 
thousands  of  individual  weapons.  Including 
about  4.000  tons  of  ammunition.  The  size  and 
nature  of  these  supply  caches  the  Com- 
munists had  emplaced  on  the  plain  by  the 
simuner  of  1969  show  clearly  that  many 
months  ago  the  North  Vlettuunese  were  pre- 
paring for  major  offensive  actions  on  Laotian 
territory  against  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

During  the  final  months  of  1969  and  Jan- 
uary 1970.  Hanoi  sent  over  13.000  additional 
troops  into  Laos  and  rebuilt  their  stocks  and 
supply  lines.  They  also  introduced  tanks  and 
long-range  artillery. 

During  January  and  February.  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  proposed  to  the 
other  side  that  the  Plain  of  Jars  be  neutral- 
ized. The  Communists'  response  was  to 
launch  their  current  offensive,  which  has 
recaptured  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  Is  threaten- 
ing to  go  beyond  the  farthest  line  of  past 
Communist  advances. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  now  once  again  try- 
ing to  obtain  consultations  among  ali  the 
parties  to  the  Geneva  accords,  envisaged 
under  article  4  when  there  Is  a  violation  of 
Lao  sovereignty,  independence,  neutrality,  or 
territorial  integrity. 

In  this  situation,  our  purposes  remain 
straightforward. 

We  are  trying  above  all  to  save  American 
and  Allied  lives  in  South  Vlet-Nam,  which 
are  threatened  by  the  continual  infiltration 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  and  supplies 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  Hanoi  has  In- 
filtrated over  100,000  men  through  Laos  since 
this  administration  took  office,  and  over 
500,000  altogether.  Our  alrstrlkes  have  de- 
stroyed weapons  and  supplies  over  the  past 
4  years  which  would  have  taken  thousands  of 
American  lives. 

We  are  also  supporting  the  Independence 
and  neutrality  of  Laos  as  set  forth  In  the 
1962  Geneva  agreements.  Our  assistance  has 
alvirays  been  at  the  request  of  the  legitimate 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma,  which  the  North  Vietnamese  helped 
establish;  It  is  directly  related  to  North  Viet- 
namese violations  of  the  agreements. 

We  continue  to  be  hopeful  of  eventual 
progress  in  the  negotiations  In  Paris.  But 
serious  doubts  are  raised  as  to  Hanoi's  inten- 
tions if  it  is  simultaneously  violating  the 
Geneva  agreements  on  Laos,  which  we 
reached  with  them  largely  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  proposals.  What  we  do  in  Laos  has 
thus  as  its  aim  to  bring  about  conditions  for 
progress  toward  peace  In  the  entire  Indo- 
chlnese  Peninsula. 

I  turn  now  to  the  precise  nature  of  our  aid 
to  Laos. 

In  response  to  press  conference  questions 
on  September  26.  December  8,  and  January  30. 
I  have  Indicated:' 

That  the  United  States  has  no  ground  com- 
bat forces  In  Laos. 

That  there  were  50.000  North  Vietnamese 
troops  In  Laos  and  that  "more  perhaps  are 
coining." 

That  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Laotian 
Government,  which  was  set  up  by  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1962,  we  have  provided  logistical 
and  other  assistance  to  that  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  It  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  Laos. 

That  we  have  used  alrpower  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Interdicting  the  flow  of  North  Vlet- 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13, 

1969.  p.  313;  Dec.  29.  1969,  p.  617;  and  Feb.  16. 

1970,  p.  173. 
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namese  troops  and  supplies  on  that  part  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  which  runs  through 
Lacs. 

Tliat  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Laotian 
Gt)vernment,  we  have  flown  reconnaissance 
missions  in  northern  Lsw>s  in  support  of  the 
Laotian  Government's  efforts  to  defend  itself 
against  North  Vietnamese  aggression  and 
that  we  were  engaged  In  "some  other 
activities." 

It  would,  of  course,  have  posed  no  political 
problem  for  me  to  have  disclosed  In  greater 
detail  those  military  support  activities  which 
liad  been  initiated  by  two  nrevlous  adminis- 
trations and  which  have  been  continued  by 
this  administration. 

I  have  not  considered  It  In  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so  because  of  our  concern  that 
putting  emphasis  on  American  activities  In 
Laos  might  hinder  the  efforts  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Souvanna  Phouma  to  bring  about  ad- 
herence to  the  Geneva  agreements  by  the 
Communist  signatories. 

In  recent  days,  however,  there  has  been  in- 
tense public  speculation  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  involvement  in  Laos  has 
substantially  increased,  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords;  that  American  ground  forces 
are  engaged  In  combat  in  Laos;  and  that  our 
air  activity  has  had  the  effect  of  escalating 
the  conflict. 

Because  these  reports  are  grossly  Inaccu- 
rate. I  have  concluded  that  our  national  In- 
terest will  be  served  by  putting  the  subject 
Into  perspective  through  a  precise  descrlp- 
tjon  of  our  current  activities  in  Laos. 

These  are  the  facts: 

There  are  no  American  ground  combat 
troops  in  Laos. 

We  have  no  plans  for  introducing  ground 
combat  forces  into  Laoe. 

The  total  number  of  Americans  directly 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Government  In  Laos  Is 
616.  In  addition,  there  are  424  AmerlcEins  em- 
ployed on  contract  to  the  Government  or  to 
Government  contractors.  Of  these  1,040 
Americans,  the  total  number,  mUltary  and 
civilian,  engaged  In  a  military  advisory  or 
military  training  capacity  numbers  320. 
Logistics  personnel  number  323. 

No  American  stationed  In  Laos  has  ever 
been  killed  In  ground  combat  operations. 

US  personnel  In  Laos  during  the  past  year 
has  not  increased,  while  during  the  past  few 
months  North  Vlet-Nam  has  sent  over  13,000 
additional  combat  ground  troops  Into  Laos. 

When  requested  by  the  Royal  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  continued  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  to  regular  and  Irregular 
Laotian  forces  in  the  form  of  equipment, 
training,  and  logistics.  The  levels  of  our  as- 
sistance have  risen  In  response  to  the  growth 
of  North  Vietnamese  combat  activities. 

We  have  continued  to  conduct  air  opera- 
tions. Our  first  priority  for  such  operations  Is 
to  interdict  the  continued  flow  of  troops  and 
supplies  across  Laotian  territory  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  As  Commander  In  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  I  consider  it  my  responsi- 
bility to  use  our  alrpower  to  Interdict  this 
flow  of  supplies  and  men  into  South  Vlet- 
Nam  and  thereby  avoid  a  heavy  toll  of 
American  and  Allied  Uves. 

In  addition  to  these  air  operations  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU.  we  have  continued  to 
carry  out  reconnaissance  flights  In  northern 
Laos  and  to  fly  combat  support  missions  for 
Laotian  forces  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Royal  Laotian  Government. 

In  every  Instance  our  combat  air  opeia- 
tions  have  taken  place  only  over  those  parts 
of  Laos  occupied  and  contested  by  North 
Vietnamese  and  other  Communist  forces. 
They  have  been  flown  only  when  requested 
by  the  Laotian  Government.  The  level  of 
our  air  operations  has  been  increased  only 
as  the  number  of  North  Vietnamese  In  Laos 
and  the  level  of  their  aggression  has 
increised. 

Our  goal  in  Laos  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  to  reduce  American  involven-.ent  and 


not  to  increase  it.  to  bring  peace  in  accord- 
ance with  the  1962  accords  and  not  to  pro- 
long the  «rar. 

That  Is  the  picture  of  our  current  aid  to 
Laos.  It  Is  limited.  It  is  requested.  It  Is 
supportive  and  defensive.  It  continues  the 
purposes  and  operaticms  of  two  previous 
administrations.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
protect  American  lives  in  Vlet-Nam  and  to 
preserve  a  precarious  but  Important  balance 
in  Laos. 

III.    THE    FUTDRE 

Peace  remains  the  highest  priority  of  this 
administration.  We  will  continue  our  search 
for  It  In  Viet-Nam.  I  hope  my  apxpeal  today 
to  the  Geneva  conference  cochalrmen  will 
help  in  Laos.  Our  policy  for  that  torn  coun- 
try will  continue  to  rest  on  some  basic 
principles : 

We  will  cooperate  fully  with  all  diplomatic 
efforts  to  restore  the  1962  Geneva  agreements. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  legitimate 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma  and  his  efforts  to  deescalate  the 
conflict  and  reach  political  understandings. 

Our  air  interdiction  efforts  are  designed 
to  protect  American  and  Allied  lives  In 
Vlet-Nam.  Our  support  efforts  have  the  one 
purpose  of  helping  prevent  the  recognized 
Laotian  government  from.'  being  over- 
whelmed by  larger  Communist  forces  domi- 
nated by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

We  wUl  continue  to  give  the  American 
people  the  fullest  possible  information  on 
our  Involvement,  consistent  with  national 
security. 

I  hope  that  a  genuine  quest  for  peace  in 
Indochina  can  now  begin.  For  Laos,  this  vnil 
require  the  efforts  of  the  Geneva  conference 
cochalrmen  and  the  signatory  countries. 

But  most  of  all  it  will  require  realism  and 
reasonableness  from  Hanoi.  For  It  Is  the 
North  Vietnamese,  not  we,  who  have  esca- 
lated the  fighting.  Today  there  are  67,000 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  this  small  coun- 
try. There  are  no  American  troope  there. 
Hanoi  is  not  threatened  by  Laos;  it  runs 
risks  only  when  It  moves  Its  force  across 
borders. 

We  desire  nothing  more  in  Laos  than  to 
see  a  return  to  the  Geneva  agreements  and 
the  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  troojjs, 
leaving  the  Lao  people  to  settle  their  own 
differences  In  a  peacefxil  manner. 

In  the  search  for  peace  we  stand  ready  to 
cooperate  In  every  way  with  the  other  coun- 
tries Involved.  That  search  prompted  my 
letters  today  to  the  British  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Soviet  Premier.  That  search  will 
continue  to  guide  our  jxjlicy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  observe  to 
the  able  Senator  that  not  too  long  ago 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  reconnais- 
sance planes  flying  over  North  Vietnam, 
and  that  heavy  attacks  were  made  by 
our  Government  because  of  North  Viet- 
namese attacks  against  these — our — re- 
connaissance planes. 

One  day  I  happened  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Were  those  reconnaissance  planes 
escorted  by  American  fighters?  The  an- 
swer was  yes.  Now  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  at  times  for  a  North  Viet- 
namese gurmer  on  the  ground  with  an 
antiaircraft  crew  to  identify  which  plane 
was  the  reconnaissance  plane  and  which 
was  the  combat  plane  because  they  were 
the  same  model.  One  is  rigged  for  combat, 
the  other  for  reconnaissance.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  the  antiaircraft  gunners 
to  determine  whether  the  plane  had  come 
in  to  destroy  them  or  to  reconnoiter  them. 

No  doubt  we  have  sent  fighter  planes 
up  to  support  forces  of  the  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment. That  does  not  worry  me  too 
much.  What  does  worry  me,  however,  is 
our  air  operations  up  in  northern  Laos 


coupled  with  the  addition  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Chinese  in  northern 
Laos  along  the  road  being  built  at  the 
request  of  Souvanna  Phouma,  and  at 
least  one  the  Chinese  are  building  on 
their  own.  Thousands  more  Chinese  are 
there  than  were  there  previously;  and 
there  is  this  heavy  antiaircraft  develop- 
ment. 

I  suggest  to  the  assistant  minority 
leader  that  shooting  down  a  fighter 
bomber  is  one  thing,  but  if  we  lost  some 
B-52's  up  there,  either  from  antiaircraft 
fire  or  fighter  attacks,  this  could  well  be 
a  different  ball  game  as  against  what  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  or  what  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  statement  the  Senator 
placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  are  two  or  three 
points  I  would  like  to  touch  on  briefly. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  became  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Senator  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire. 
That  would  take  it  back  to  the  late  fall 
of  1962, 1  believe  it  was,  or  perhaps  Jan- 
uary 1963. 

I  must  say  to  my  friend  that  I  have 
seen  him  in  committee  meetings  and  I 
have  set  with  him  for  many  hours  in 
committee  hearings  of  that  particular 
committee.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  because  I 
am  not  a  member  of  either  of  those 
committees. 

But  this  Senator  has  been  aware  of  the 
situation  going  on  in  northern  Laos,  I 
am  certain  almost  all  the  time  since  I 
have  been  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee. 

I  think  during  all  this  time  also  the 
construction  of  the  road  has  been  under- 
way, and  I  can  remember  back  as  long 
as  4  or  5  years  ago  in  the  hearings  when 
the  fortifications  in  the  defense  of  that 
road  were  discussed  at  some  length  in 
that  committee. 

The  point  of  this  is  that  really  I  am 
not  sure.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri did  not  know  these  things.  But  I 
think  if  he  casts  his  mind  back,  he  will 
recall  discussions  of  particularly  the 
Plain  of  Jars  situation  and  Prince  Sou- 
vanna Phouma,  if  the  Senator  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  at  that  time. 

I  am  not  sure  he  was  present.  Of  course 
he  is  busy  and  he  does  not  attend  all  of 
the  hearings,  but  I  know  this  Senator 
never  had  any  communicaticHi  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  any  of  the  sub- 
secretaries  at  that  time  and  the  only 
place  I  could  have  possibly  found  out  this 
information  weis  in  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  I  think  It 
is  wise  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

Did  the  Senator  say  he  had  no  aware- 
ness of  the  road  until  1967? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  never  said  any- 
thing like  that — have  known  about  this 
road  for  a  long  time— but  If  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  knew  about  B-52's  operat- 
ing in  northern  Laos  in  any  quantity,  he 
had  information  I  did  not  have. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No,  the  Senator  did  not 
mention  B-52's.  I  am  talking  about 
general  support. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  B-52  happens 
to  be  the  largest  strategic  jet  tUrplane  in 
the  world  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTr.  I  know.  I  have  seen 
them,  too. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  staff  report 
states: 

D.  Chinese  Farces.  The  niimber  of  Chi- 
nese forces  along  the  road  they  are  building 
In  northern  Laos  has  increased  from  be- 
tween 6,000  and  8,000,  the  figure  given  the 
Subcommittee  two  years  ago,  to  somewhere 
between  14,000  and  20,000. 

The  Chinese  have  also  moved  In  a  heavy 
new  Increment  of  radar-directed  anti-air- 
craft weapons,  Increasing  the  number  by  100 
in  the  last  six  to  seven  months  to  the  present 
total  of  396,  including  for  the  first  time  guns 
of  86mm  and  100mm,  the  latter  said  to  be 
effective  up  to  68,000  feet.  Since  early  1970. 
they  have  also  (deleted).  Of  the  Chinese 
troops  along  the  road,  those  who  hold  to  the 
lower  figure  of  14.000  say  that  between  3,000 
and  3.500  are  members  of  anti-aircraft  crews 
and  the  rest  construction  workers  while 
those  who  give  the  higher  estimate  say  that 
anti-aircraft  crews  total  6,000  to  7,000. 

As  a  result  of  recent  work  done  on  the 
road  it  will  be  a  motorable  all-weather  sur- 
face dual-lane  highway  by  August  all  the 
way  from  the  Chinese  border  to  Muong  Huon. 
although  there  has  been  no  extension  of  the 
road  past  Muong  Huon  since  February  1970. 
In  addition  to  upgrading  earlier  road  con- 
struction, the  Chinese  have,  since  November 
1970,  constructed  eight  small  arms  firing 
ranges  of  a  kind  normally  associated  with 
garrisons  of  ground  troops  as  well  as  large 
headquarters  buildings  and  66  basketb&U 
courts.  There  are  164  camps  along  the  road. 
The  western  branch  of  the  road  still  ends  45 
miles  from  Pak  Beng  on  the  Mekong  River, 
some  20  miles  from  Thailand.  On  the  eastern 
leg  of  the  road,  only  a  bridge  or  ferry  across 
the  River  Ou  needs  to  be  buUt  to  connect 
with  the  road  which  has  been  reconstructed 
from  Dlenblenphu  into  Laos. 

The  point  made  is  that  I  received  no 
information  about  this  from  any  com- 
mittee; and  there  is  a  heavy  additional 
number  of  Chinese,  who  possibly  are 
military,  placed  into  northern  Laos. 
There  could  be  a  confrontation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  matter  has  been 
discussed  before  In  that  subcommittee- 
not  with  respect  to  the  B-52'8  but  with 
respect  to  the  Chinese  coming  in  and 
building  the  road. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  road  develop- 
ment has  been  known  for  many  years 
We  are  talking  about  a  difference  in  de- 
gree, not  In  kind. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  document  on  oxu- 
desks  states  there  were  6,000  troops  there 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  simple  way  to 
handle  this  would  be  to  get  the  testi- 
mony from  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  record  is 
there,  and  I  do  not  want  this  moment 
to  pass  by  treating  this  matter  as  if  it 
all  has  come  up  in  the  last  few  months 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Except  for  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  B-52's  In  northern  Laos, 
that  was  not  my  intention. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  simply  is  not  true. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  from  which  the  able 
minority  leader  was  reading  also  stated: 

We  wUl  continue  to  give  the  American 
people  the  fullest  possible  information  on 
our  Involvement  consistent  with  national 
security. 

That  is  a  fine  expression  of  what  I  be- 
lieve essential. 


1 3^eld  to  the  able  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  . 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I 
am  the  only  one  here  who  has  this  ques- 
tion, but  before  we  close  perhaps  my 
question  could  be  clarified.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  intrude. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  the 
prudence  of  bombing  so  close  to  China, 
and  what  happened  in  1965  or  1967, 
twice  I  got  the  impression  that  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  executive  branch  has 
violated  our  law.  Before  we  adjourn,  will 
someone  please  explain  to  me  if  that  is 
the  position? 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Inasmuch  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment  discussed  is 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  answer  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  have  already 
made  the  point  that  last  year,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senator,  a  restriction 
was  put  on  the  money  to  be  used  for 
military  assistance  in  Southeast  Asia  by 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  Senator  said  that 
$2.5  billion  was  appropriated:  $2.8  bil- 
lion was  originally  authorized.  Tliis  lan- 
guage was  added  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills: 

Nothing  in  clause  (a)  of  the  first  sentence 
hereunder  shall  be  construed  as  auithorizlng 
the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  support  Vle>t- 
namese  or  other  F^ee  World  forces  In  actions 
designed  to  provide  military  support  and 
assistance  to  the  governments  of  Oambodla 
or  Laos. 

When  we  struggled  over  that  language 
here,  we  thought  it  would  have  some  sig- 
nificance; that  it  would  be  an  effective 
restriction  against  using  money  to  pay, 
for  example,  for  the  [deleted]  llial 
troops  now  being  paid  to  fight  In  Laos. 
The  question  was  raised  in  the  course 
of  that  debate  that  pei^ps  such  costs 
were  paid  by  the  CIA,  which  raises  an 
extremely  important  point  about  the 
CIA. 

Whenever  we  restrict  the  use  of  money 
to  be  spent  by  the  Defense  Department 
in  any  specific  way,  such  as  we  did  here, 
then  we  find  that  fimds  are  used  t>y  the 
CIA.  There  funds  are  carried  in  appro- 
priation bills  but  not  In  any  line  item. 

When  we  set  that  kind  of  restriction, 
Senators  would  logically  conclude  that 
the  restriction  would  apply  to  the  CIA. 
Originally  the  CIA  was  supposed  to  be 
an  inteUigence  agency.  Now,  by  a  proc- 
,ess  of  osmosis,  the  CIA  has  become 
another  Defense  Department,  If  we  ac- 
cept this  situation,  and,  furthermore,  a 
Defense  Department  that  we  cannot 
restrict. 

We  put  in  a  restriction  that  money 
cannot  be  used  to  pay  for  Thai  troc«)6  to 
fight  in  Laos,  but  it  has  been  reduced  to 
an  absolute  absurdity  if  aU  the  executive 
branch  has  to  do  is  take  the  money  out 
of  the  CIA  without  our  knowledge.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  all  know  about  what 
the  CIA  is  doing.  I  have  been  on  the  CIA 
oversight  committee,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  detailed  figures  whatever. 
Often  the  briefings  are  about  how  many 
missiles  the  Russians  have.  When  we 


ask  about  specific  operations,  they  say 
they  are  too  secret;  they  can  only  re- 
port to  the  National  Security  Council, 
which  means  to  the  President. 

There  is  a  lot  that  I  did  not  know 
about  specifically  in  Laos.  I  did  not 
know  they  were  still  paying  for  [deleted] 
Thai  troops  tuid  Intended  to  continue 
doing  so.  I  thought  that  was  prohibited 
by  law.  I  still  think,  by  any  reasonable 
interpretation  by  a  Member  of  Congieaa. 
that  it  is.  ~^  «». 

Nobody  knows  that  the  money  has 
come  from  the  CIA.  unless  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  knows. 
He  may  be  privy  to  knowledge  nobody 
else  has.  They  do  not  give  out  this  In- 
formation. I  would  say,  by  any  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  the  executive  branch 
is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HART.  May  I  address  a  further 
question?  Let  us  assume  that  the  reach 
of  our  statutory  language  extends  to 
CIA. 

Does  the  discussion  and  debate  about 
whether  this  northern  activity  is  a 
separate  war  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of 
what  we  generally  describe  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam  have  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  law  has  been  violated, 
even  assuming  that  this  language  reaches 
the  CIA?  Is  it  not  true  that  we  made 
provision  in  that  appropriation  that  the 
restraint  we  were  Imposing  on  the  use  of 
the  moneys  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
restraining  its  use  if  such  use  was  re- 
quired to  protect  our  own  people  in  Viet- 
nam? Is  the  point  about  whether  there 
is  one  war  or  two  wars  in  Laos  part  and 
parcel  of  the  argimient  over  whether  the 
law  has  been  violated? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear 
the  executive  branch  has  no  right,  under 
the  law,  to  support  [deleted]  Thai  troops 
in  Laos.  The  chairman  has  answered 
that. 

The  Senator's  second  question  is  a 
nicer  question.  The  relevant  language 
in  the  Departanent  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act  reads : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  support  of  actions  re- 
quired to  insure  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal or  disengagement  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of 
Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  would 
say  you  would  have  to  stretch  pretty  far 
relating  getting  out  of  Vietnam  to  mak- 
ing these  attacks  in  northern  Laos. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  just  com- 
plete this  thought? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  excuse  me. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  In  the  letter  that 
was  written  to  Chairman  Pulbright  by 
Secretary  Ab&hire  he  tells  us : 

We  believe  that  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  it  Is  not  a  question  of  United  States  sup- 
port for  regular  Thai  forces  in  Loos.  The 
irregular  forces  involved,  while  raised  and 
trained  in  Thailand,  are  all  one-year  volun- 
teers who  go  to  Laos  to  serve  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Royal  Lao  government;  in  this 
case  the  Lao  Military  Region  n  Commander 
The  guerrilla  forces  are  therefore  considered 
to  be  local  forces  In  Laos. 

I  am  sorry  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  left  the  floor,  because 
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be  mentioned  what  has  come  up  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  There  Is  no- 
body more  diligent  in  flr^ding  out  just 
what  happens  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money  than  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  who  is  now  on  the  floor.  Sure, 
we  discussed  the  fact  the  Chinese  were 
building  roads  in  Laos.  Sure,  we  discussed 
planes  going  up  North.  But  we  had  no 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations, 
from  the  standpoint,  for  example,  of 
their  recently  installed  antiaircraft  de- 
fenses against  our  planes;  or  about  the 
additional  number  of  people — possibly 
military — they  were  putting  aroimd  these 
roads,  and  the  building  of  roads  that  we 
had  no  idea  would  be  this  type  and 
character  of  roads,  the  building  of  ad- 
ditional roads,  and  so  forth. 

So  again  I  say,  when  you  get  Into  this 
type  and  character  of  discussion,  there 
should  be  a  recognition  of  the  degree  of 
change,  for  example  scores  of  B-52  raids 
instead  of  one. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  help  the 
Senator  has  given.  I  repeat,  I  would  hope 
that  all  of  us  could  resolve  the  very  pre- 
cise question:  has  there  been  a  violation 
of  law? 

The  other  question  Is  largely  a  matter 
of  judgment — that  is,  what  Is  or  is  not 
helpful  in  withdrawing  from  Vietnam. 
Because  we  can  operate  only  behind 
closed  doors  on  a  matter  like  this,  we 
should  either  stay  until  all  of  us  under- 
stand the  answer  to  the  first  question — 
the  question  of  whether  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  law — or  resolve  that  no 
one  will  say  a  blessed  word,  because  all 
of  the  screaming  about  law  and  order  In 
this  country  is  talking  about  something 
miniscule  if  in  fact  it  Is  established  that 
one  branch  of  the  Government  ignores 
the  law  of  the  lawmakers. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  put  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  details  as  to  what  has  actually 
been  going  on  with  respect  to  Thai  troops 
in  Laos.  Let  us  remember  that  if  we  are 
supporting  Thai  troops  In  Laos,  that 
violates  the  law. 

The  staff  report  states: 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Long  Tleng  on 
April  28,  there  were  [deleted]  Thai  there, 
at  the  nearby  base  of  Sam  Thong,  and  at 
Bill  1663  near  Sam  Thong.  (There  was  also 
a  small  Thai  team  of  [deleted]  men  at  Nam 
Tu  in  Military  Region  I.)  The  Thai  Irregu- 
lars are  under  [deleted]  and  the  overall  com- 
mand of  General  Vang  Pao,  Commander  of 
MUitary  Region  n.  Of  these   [deleted]. 

Most  of  the  irregulars  have  been  recruited, 
we  were  tcrfd,  as  a  "vcrtunteer"  force  outside 
the  Thai  Army  (^though  [deleted].  The  Thai 
Irregular  program  developed  during  the  past 
year  and  was  designed  by  the  CLA  specifically 
along  the  lines  of  the  Irregular  program  In 
Iaos.  The  CIA  supervises  and  pays  for  the 
training  of  these  Irregulars  in  Thailand  and 
provides  their  salary,  allowances  (Including 
death  benefits)  and  c^>eratlonaI  costs  in  Laos. 
We  were  told  that  the  details  of  the  funding 
were  not  known  In  Vientiane,  as  «U  of  this 
bookkeeping  is  done  In  Washington.  We  were 
also  told,  however,  that  some  of  the  funds 
probably  come  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
Thai  Irregulars  are  said  to  be  less  than  those 
of  regular  Thai  Army  personnel  [deleted]. 
The  Thai  Irregulars  are  transported  from 
Thailand  to  Laos  by  Air  America  and  are 
returned  to  Thailand  when  their  tours  are 
up  again  by  Air  America.  We  were  told  that 


the  Embassy  wanted  to  [deleted]  the  [de- 
leted] with  [deleted]  because  the  [deleted] 
were  more  mobile  and  thus  "could  do  things 
the  others  could  not  do."  As  for  the  future 
[Deleted.]  Th^  need  for  Thai  "volunteen" 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  military  man- 
power base  In  Laos  Is  estimated  to  be  114,765 
and  the  Lao  Army,  neutralist  army,  Irregulan 
and  Pathet  Lao  all  must  draw  from  this  base 
which  is  now  exhausted.  (General  Vang  Pao's 
forces,  for  example,  have  suffered  3,272  kined 
and  6,426  wounded  since  1967;  as  a  result 
40%  of  his  forces  are  no  longer  Meo  but  Lao 
Thung.)  Thus  additional  military  manpower 
can  only  come  from  outside  taos.  Ktlmates 
of  the  number  of  additional  [deleted].  We 
also  understand  that  there  have  been  inter- 
mittent discussions  regarding  the  possibility 
of  [deleted]. 

Incidentally,  we  asked  what  motivated  Thai 
to  volunteer  for  the  Irregular  forces  in  Laos 
In  light  of  the  heavy  losses  some  units  have 
suffered.  We  were  told  that  the  principal 
motivation  was  [deleted]. 

Those  are  the  facts  as  given  in  Laos 
to  our  staff  members.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  at  least  the  spirit,  and  in  our  opin- 
ion the  letter,  of  the  law  were  both  con- 
travened when  we  put  these  mercenaries 
from  Thailand  into  Laos. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  On 
the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  Senator  :'rom  Missouri 
has,  of  course,  correctly  read  the  law  as 
stated  in  the  authorization  act,  which  is 
PubUc  Law  91-441,  October  7,  1970. 

However,  that  same  language  was 
brought  forward  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  some  will  recall  that  the  lan- 
guage In  the  act  of  October  1970  was 
restated  In  the  appropriation  bill  of 
January  1971,  with  this  further  provi- 
sion: 

Provided  further,  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
support  of  actions  required  to  Insure  the  safe 
and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of 
XT.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  In 
the  release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

In  other  words,  it  ties  back  in  again  to 
the  condition  regarding  helping  in  the 
withdrawal  or  disengagement  of  U£. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia. 

So  we  have  gone  back  and  completed 
the  cycle,  now,  with  reference  to  lan- 
guage. I  wanted  to  make  that  comment 
because  it  is  relevant. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
had  intended  to  bring  that  up  and  would 
say  two  things: 

We  knew  about  the  language.  It  is  in 
the  record.  But  it  is  not  the  position 
taken  by  the  State  Department  in  their 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  is  really  stretch- 
ing one's  imagination  a  long  way  to  jus- 
tify, for  example,  B-52  raids  over 
northern  Laos  or  napalmlng  villages  in 
northern  Laos,  as  something  necessary  to 
insure  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  these  various  countries  which  once 
composed  French  Indochina. 

The  irony  is,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  It 
is  becoming  more  of  an  Issue  with  many 
of  those  most  closely  cormected  with  the 


POW  problem,  that  if  we  were  to  set  a 
date  to  get  out  of  this  war,  I  think  prob- 
ably we  would  automatically  solve  the 
problem  of  meaningful  and  practical 
negotiations  incident  to  the  release  of 
these  American  prisoners.  If  we  did  that, 
we  would  also  save  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  many  additional  billions 
of  dollars  needed  so  badly  in  other  places, 
and  at  the  same  time — ^to  me  by  far  the 
most  Important— save  the  unnecessary 
additional  loss  of  American  and  other 
lives,  the  lives  of  their  military  and  civil- 
ians. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrteld? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
already  read  Ambassador  SuUlvan's 
statement,  but  it  ought  to  go  along  with 
this  statement  of  the  Senator.  This  is 
Aml>assador  Sullivan's  statement  before 
the  Refugee  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

The  refugees  in  Laos  are  those  whose  lives 
have  been  disrupted  by  the  other  vrar  In  Laos, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  military  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  or  Oambodla. 

Surely,  that  makes  clear  what  the  ad- 
ministration's view  Is  with  regard  to  the 
war  in  northern  Laos. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  did  not  know  he  had  quoted 
that  law. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yidd  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
initiative  in  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  question  of  Laos.  I  also  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee staff  members  who  have  been 
enormously  helpful  in  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  our  attention. 

My  only  contribution  on  the  point.  If 
I  have  any  to  make,  Is  this : 

What  we  should  be  most  concerned 
about  is  finding  the  best  course  of  action 
for  our  country  to  follow  in  Laos.  We 
should  not  overemphasize  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate  or  placing  the 
question  in  dry,  legalistic  terms.  Of 
course,  we  must  be  concerned  with  pre- 
serving the  proper  constitutional  role  of 
the  Senate.  But  our  main  purpose  should 
be  to  avoid  unnecessary  strife,  suffering, 
bloodshed,  and  catastrophe  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

That  Is  why  it  Is  terribly  important  to 
get  the  facts  out,  so  that  a  judgment 
on  this  matter  can  be  made  by  Congress 
and  by  the  people.  If  the  President's  ac- 
tions in  Laos  are  necessary  in  order  to 
end  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  more 
quickly,  then  his  contention  should  be 
tested.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  judge 
this  unless  the  fEu;ts  get  out,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  after.  We  are  trying  to  find 
out  the  truth. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  terribly  important 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  technical  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations  or  the  limitations 
placed  in  appropriation  and  authoriza- 
tion bills,  so  long  as  we  can  get  the  facts 
out.  It  certainly  was  not  the  purpose  of 
Congress  in  drafting  these  limitations  to 
hamstring  the  President  in  order  to 
glorify  the  Senate.  That  was  not  the 
point.  The  point  was  that  the  Senate  did 
not  think  it  was  a  good  idea  for  the 
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United  States  to  hire  men  to  fight  in 
Laos,  whether  they  be  regrilar  Thai 
troops,  whether  they  be  irregular  Thais, 
or  whether  they  be  from  Timbuktu.  We 
thought  the  idea  of  mercenaries  was  bad, 
and  that  is  why  we  put  the  prohibition 
in  the  law. 

I  am  not  terribly  interested  in  whether 
the  administration,  by  calling  the  Thai 
troops  irregulars,  successfuly  avoided 
that  prohibition  in  a  legal  way.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion placed  the  Thai  troops  in  Laos,  and 
in  that  way  extended  the  war.  Not  that 
the  administration  did  not  think  it  was 
doing  the  right  thing.  Of  course,  it 
thought  so.  I  think  the  administration 
was  mistaken,  and  the  American  people 
should  have  the  facts  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  mistake  was  made. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  our  inquiry 
this  afternoon,  I  suggest,  should  be  what 
Mr.  Moose  and  Mr.  Lowenstetn  concluded 
in  their  report  about  the  future  of  Laos. 
Where  are  we  going  from  here?  How  are 
we  going  to  get  out  of  this  thing?  To  an- 
swer these  questions  we  need  the  in- 
formation. I  hope  it  will  be  possible  at 
least  for  the  concluding  sections  of  the 
report  to  be  put  verbatim  in  the  public 
record  as  early  as  possible,  so  the  country 
can  talk  about  Laos  In  these  terms.  The 
people  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more  as 
to  whether  the  President  exceeded  his 
authority  or  violated  the  rights  of  Con- 
gress. Few  in  the  country  at  large  care 
about  the  rights  of  Congress  or  whether 
the  President  has  exceeded  his  author- 
ity. We  want  to  stop  the  fighting.  That 
is  what  the  people  are  interested  in,  and 
that  is  why  we  need  the  facts. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  his  typi- 
cally constructive  remarks;  and  agree 
with  the  first  part  of  what  he  said  with- 
out reservation — namely,  that  what  we 
should  do  is  try  to  get  the  facts.  That  was 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  request  for  this 
closed  session.  Let  us  have  the  truth. 

But  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with  the 
second  part — that  it  woiUd  seem  rela- 
tively unimportant  whether  or  not  the 
law  has  been  contravened.  The  Senate's 
position  is  important,  just  as  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  executive  branch.  The  posi- 
tion of  Congress  is  important. 

Based  on  our  slowly  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  developments  in  this  situation, 
we  thereupon  interpreted  in  practical 
fashion  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New^  Jersey  referred  to  and  passed 
a  law.  It  is  important,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  requested,  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  that  law  has  been  vio- 
lated. Otherwise,  we  continue  on  the 
basis  of  the  Congress  saying,  "You  should 
not  do  it."  but  the  executive  branch  say- 
ing. "We  are  going  to  do  it."  There  Is  no 
way.  as  I  see  it,  that  we  can  prevent  vio- 
lations unless  we  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  Senate  by  finding  out  whether  or  not 
the  law  was  contravened.  To  me  that 
also — with  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey — is  an  important  aspect 
of  this  situation.  Otherwise,  why  are  we 
here?  If  we  pass  a  law  and  the  law  can 
be  honored  in  the  breach,  what  real 
reason  is  there  to  be  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  never  questioned  the  sincerity 


or  patriotism  of  any  Senator.  Under  the 
Constitution,  however,  we  have  the  right 
by  majority  to  put  up  the  money  for  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Far  East  and  all  over 
the  world;  or  not  to  put  it  up. 

We  have  the  right  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  a  law  we  passed  has  been  con- 
travened. Otherwise  we  are  just  figure- 
heads here,  with  no  position  of  authority 
despite  the  specifics  of  that  authority 
in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
recognizes  that  I  was  just  emphasizing 
the  question  about  which  I  felt  we  should 
be  most  concerned. 

I  did  not  mean  that  the  constitutional 
provisions  as  to  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  several  branches  of  government 
are  not  important.  All  I  was  trying  to  get 
at  was:  why  are  they  important?  Not  be- 
cause of  the  dignity  of  the  individiaal; 
not  because  of  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
as  such;  but  because  the  Founding 
Fathers  thought,  and  I  agree,  that  the 
separation  of  powers  is  deeply  important 
to  the  continuation  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  That  is  all  I  was  talking  about. 

What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  carry 
this  beyond  the  dry  question  of  whether 
the  Senates  power  and  authority  had 
been  abused  and  neglected;  whether  or 
not  we  had  been  brushed  aside.  The  con- 
stitutional question  is  important,  of 
course — but  not  so  much  in  itself,  or  not 
because  it  affects  individually  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  or  anyone  else.  By  this  time, 
most  of  us  have  passed  the  point  of 
worrying  about  matters  such  as  that.  We 
should  be  concerned  that  these  abuses 
have  taken  place  because  they  lead,  in 
this  instance,  and  in  general,  to  the  kind 
of  danger  to  the  peace  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  those  comments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  agree  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  also 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that 
whether  the  President  has  violated  the 
law  is  important  and  is  not  to  be  passed 
over  lightly. 

Because  of  that,  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  case  on  the  other  side  is  at  least 
adequately  presented,  at  least  as  I  see  it, 
because  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any 
violation. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  al- 
ready pointed  to  the  language.  The  pro- 
viso says  that — 

•  •  •  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  sup- 
port of  actions  required  to  Insure  sale  and 
orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of 
United  States  forces  from  Southeast  Aala. 

Reasonable  men  can  surely  differ  as 
to  whether  this  action — whatever  it 
was — was  related  to  getting  our  men  out 
of  Southeast  Asia.  A  very  good  case  can 
be  made  that  it  is  very  important  and 
that  it  means  a  lot.  But  aside  from  that. 
I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  this  lan- 


guage, limiting  the  appropriations  in  the 
Defense  Department,  prohibited  the  use 
of  Thai  forces  providing  support  in 
Laos. 

There  is  no  question,  I  suppose,  imder 
the  language  here,  that  if  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment sent  forces  into  Laos  imder  a 
Thai  military  command,  and  they 
fought,  that  there  would  be  a  violation. 

But  are  we  going  to  say  that  the  Laos 
military  command  cannot  recruit  volun- 
teers— if  they  were  volunteers,  and  I 
take  it  there  has  been  no  real  contention 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  volunteers — 
should  limit  the  recrtilting  of  trooE>s  in 
its  own  country?  Should  it  not  also  be 
pointed  out  that  those  Thais  who  were 
recruited  and  fought  under  the  ccnn- 
mand  of  Laotians — not  a  Thai  mili- 
tary command — were,  for  the  most  {>art, 
ethnic  Laotians?  While  it  is  true  they 
were  recruited  from  Thailand,  they 
were  ethnic  Laotians.  In  other  words, 
blood  cousins.  They  have  more  than  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  what  happens  in 
Laos. 

That  fact  has  not  been  brought  out. 
It  should  be  emphasized. 

Now,  taking  those  two  things  together, 
and  also  the  fact  that  this  was  a  limita- 
tion on  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation, it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
CIA.  The  CIA  has  been  in  there  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  has  already  been 
brought  out. 

There  is  a  good  case  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  has  been  no  violation. 
Whether  some  further  change  in  the  law 
should  be  made  is  a  matter  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  in  the  future,  but 
I  want  the  record  to  have  the  case  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  persuasive 
case. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  made  his  case.  I  wish  I  could  agree 
with  him,  but  cannot,  based  on  the  rec- 
ord which  I  have  read  about  these  Thai 
forces  in  Laos. 

A  volunteer  is  someone  who  wants  to 
do  something,  generally  in  case  of  war.  at 
a  sacrifice  to  himself.  These  Thais  in  Laos 
were  recruited  in  Thailand.  Their  costs 
are  paid  for  by  the  CIA — salaries,  allow- 
ances. They  are  flown  into  Laos  In 
American  planes.  If  wounded,  they  are 
evacuated  by  Americans  to  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  field  hospital  in  northern  Thai- 
land— and  so  forth.  The  [deleted] 
pointed  out  that  by  going  into  Laos  and 
[deleted].  So  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  call  them  volunteers  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

However,  this,  no  doubt,  is  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion,  and  I  appreciate 
knowing  the  Senator's  position. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  that  last  ques- 
tion, apparently  the  Thais  are  not  re- 
cruited by  the  Lao  Government  but  are 
recruited  by  the  CIA  and  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment in  Thailand.  It  was  never  sug- 
gested to  our  staff  members  at  any  time 
while  they  were  there  that  these  are 
ethnic  Lao  who  want  to  go  loack  and  de- 
fend their  homeland.  That  was  never  sug- 
gested by  anyone  in  the  field. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  California. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  pursuing  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
brought  up,  which  I  think  is  a  helpful 
contribution  to  seek  to  clarify  what  had 
happened  in  relation  to  the  will  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  event  the  will  of  the 
Senate  was  violated,  it  would  be  helpful 
to  know  what  funds  were  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  unclear  to  me  what  has 
been  used  thus  far.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  others,  funds  have 
been  transferred  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

Does  the  Senator  know  for  a  fact  that 
the  funds  were  CIA  funds,  or  does  the 
Senator  know  for  a  fact  that  the  funds 
were  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Defense  Department  imder  the  Military 
Procurement  Act  but  used  for  other 
purposes? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Based  on  our  In- 
vestigations, we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
source  for  all  these  funds.  Certainly  a 
lot  came  from  the  CIA.  Based  on  the 
statements  made  to  our  staff,  some  ap- 
parently came  from  the  Depsutment  of 
Defense.  In  an  effort  to  answer  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  question  today.  "So  what?", 
I  will,  as  I  have  said,  introduce  an 
amendment  which  will  limit  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  used  in  Laos,  un- 
less the  administration  presents  Its  case 
to  Congress  for  more  money  and  gives 
the  reasons  why  more  money  Is  neces- 
sary than  what  has  been  requested,  with 
a  ceiling  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  $200 
million. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  was  the  total 
sum  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1971  for 
the  CIA? 

Mr.  S-YMINGTON.  That  figure,  I  be- 
lieve, Is  not  one  that  anyone  In  the 
Congress  could  give  at  this  time.  The 
total  figure,  however,  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  what  we  are  discussing;  that  Is, 
the  total  of  what  we  are  spending  In 
Laos. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  My  question  relates 
to  the  sum  that  the  Senator  stated  were 
spent,  presumably  authorized  for  these 
purposes.  I  wondered  if  that  would  consti- 
tute a  substantial  portion  of  the  CIA 
budget  or  if  It  Is  an  Infinitesimal  amount? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  Is  a  substantial 
amount  although  interestingly  enough, 
the  total  CIA  budget  Is  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  the  total  bill  the  Amerlcsm 
taxpayers  pay  for  intelligence  each  year. 
The  amoimt  the  CIA  places  into  Its  Laos 
operations  Is  not  so  great,  in  my  opinion, 
that  it  endangers  their  operating  efiB- 
clently,  as  they  generally  do.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  not  probing  to 
know  how  these  sums  are  allocated 
within  the  CIA  budget.  I  am  Interested 
in  how  many  Senators  know  how  much 
money  is  available  to  the  CIA. 

Mr.  SYMTNGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
that  connection  we  have  the  chairman  of 
the  CIA  Subcommittee  on  the  floor.  I 
would  yield  to  him  to  determine  If  he 
would  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  correct. 
We  do  not  have  enough  facts  here  to  say 
whether  there  Is  any  CIA  money  that 
was  used  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  do  know  that 


CIA  money  was  and  is  used.  We  believe 
we  know  that  a  large  amount  was  used. 
The  CIA  nms  the  most  effective  military 
operation  being  ran  In  Laos  today.  And 
they  ran  it  with  money  we  here  both  au- 
thorized and  appropriated.  As  to  what 
percentage  that  money  is  of  the  total 
amoimt  obtained,  that  is  a  question  the 
chairman  could  answer  better  than  I. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
not  been  established  that  direct  military 
money  was  used  here.  I  think  rather  than 
put  the  total  amount  for  Laos  in  here  as 
an  estimate  or  a  guess.  It  would  be  better 
to  get  the  accurate  figures. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  Senator  from  California  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  a  question? 
Does  the  Senator  know  whether  CIA 
funds  were  part  of  the  funds  we  have 
discussed  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
doubtful  about  it,  frankly.  I  am  doubtful 
about  it,  as  to  this  military  operation, 
from  what  I  have  heard  here.  But  I  think 
the  facts  can  be  established.  And  we 
ought  to  get  them,  not  at  this  momoit, 
but  it  ought  to  be  established  in  a  firm 
way  so  that  we  would  know. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat one  question  that  has  not  been  an- 
swered yet.  What  Senators  know  how 
much  the  total  appropriation  Is  for  the 
CIA? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  top  secret. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  it  top  secret  what 
Senators  know?  I  am  not  asking  the  fig- 
ures as  yet.  I  am  asking  what  Senators 
know  that  figure.  How  many  Senators 
know? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  know  It. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  also  know,  as  well  as 
several  other  Senators  now  on  the  fioor 
who  are  members  of  the  CIA  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  put  in  the  record  of  this  closed  ses- 
sion the  CIA  money  estimated  to  be  used 
in  the  overall  operation  of  this  clandes- 
tine Laotian  war — [deleted!  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  impor- 
tant. Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  money  is 
carried  within  the  military  budget  with- 
out anyone  being  able  to  Identify  it.  We 
put  in  a  restriction  that  no  money  should 
be  used  in  this  military  sisslstance  pro- 
gram for  a  particular  purpose.  If  we  are 
going  to  accept  the  principle  that  because 
CIA  is  not  specifically  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  is  not  mentioned  anywhere,  the 
executive  branch  can  do  whatever  it  likes 
to  evade  the  restriction,  the  restriction 
is  or  becomes  a  complete  nullity. 

What  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  acting 
if  that  is  going  to  be  the  result?  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  work  out  this  kind  of 
restriction.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it 
and  came  up  with  a  nullity  and  a  farce. 
It  is  farcical,  it  is  idiotic,  to  bring  in  an 
amendment  saying  that  we  do  not  want 
something  done  if  the  amendment  is 
Ignored.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
said  that  we  are  against  hiring  mercen- 
aries in  Laos.  The  Congress  agreed.  The 
President  signed  the  bill  into  law.  Then 
It  turns  out  that  the  CIA  has  done  things 
that  violate  the  amendment. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  behavior  of  not 
just  the  Senate  and  not  just  the  Senate 
committees  concerned  but  the  whole 
legislative  body  mtikes  no  sense.  When 
two  or  three  Senators  say  they  know,  I 
am  surprised  they  are  so  positive. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Was  the  question 
whether  we  Itnow  the  overall  amount? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  the  question  is 
how  much  money  the  CIA  used. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  [Deleted]  million 
was  that  figure?  I  do  not  wish  to  criti- 
cize the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for 
their  operations  in  Laos.  The  CIA  did  not 
want  to  conduct  this  war.  It  is  an  intel- 
Ugence  agency,  not  an  agency  to  conduct 
war,  rather  to  collect  intelligence. 

They  have  been  given  the  authority 
and  the  mstructions  Incident  to  the  con- 
duct of  this  war  in  Laos;  and  as  a  result, 
the  Senate  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
its  conduct  as  compared  to  what  we  know 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam,  as  well  as  operations 
of  our  military  forces  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where  matters  are  directed 
from  the  Pentagon. 

At  times  I  have  had  my  suspicions 
as  to  why  this  Laotian  war  was  given 
to  this  intelligence  agency  instead  of  to 
the  regular  chaimels  of  military  control 
under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  CIA  is  not 
doing  anything  they  have  not  been  di- 
rected to  do  by  the  National  Security 
Council.  None  of  this  is  intended  as 
criticism  of  the  CIA.  It  is  a  criticism  of 
the  conduct  of  the  overall  war  which  is 
a  responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Congress 
can  have  any  infiuence  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Can  it  do  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  said,  say  that  we 
want  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  mer- 
cenaries in  Laos? 

I  cannot  think  of  any  language  more 
specific  than  that  which  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  into  law 
last  year.  What  we  are  faced  with  Is  the 
question  of  whether  the  executive  branch 
can  evade  that  prohibition  by  using  CIA 
money  in  part  or  in  all. 

The  staff  heard  that  part  of  this 
money  for  Thai  troops  came  from  regu- 
lar Defense  Department  funds  and  part 
from  CIA. 

I  have  known,  and  several  Senators 
have  known,  about  this  secret  army.  Mr. 
Helms  testified  about  it. 
[Deleted"). 

He  gave  the  impression  of  being 
more  candid  than  most  of  the  people  we 
have  had  before  the  committee  in  this 
whole  operation. 

I  did  not  know  enough  to  ask  him 
everything  I  should  have  about  Thai 
forces  In  Laos.  I  think  these  forces 
clearly  violate  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  law  unless  we  can  say  the  CIA 
is  not  responsible  to  the  control  of  Con- 
gress. That  provision  was  intended  to 
cover  the  whole  operation.  Otherwise,  it 
Is  a  nulhty  and  an  empty  gesture  to  put 
a  prohibition  into  the  law  if  it  Is  not 
intended  to  cover  the  whole  operation. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  questi<Hi  on  one 
other  aspect? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
presentation  and  the  discussl<xi  has  been 
very  illuminating. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  [Deleted] . 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  [  Deleted  1. 
Mr. CRANSTON.  [Deleted]. 
Mr. SYMLNGTON.  [Deleted]. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  used  my  name,  or  had 
a  question  on  these  CIA  funds,  while  I 
was  out  of  the  Chamber.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  in  this  Laotian  operation — 
all  of  it — the  CIA  has  acted  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Security  Council 
or  the  President.  I  have  been  familiar 
with  the  situation,  and  I  know  that  to  be 
a  fact. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  couple  of  quick  non- 
controversial  questions? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Any  time  I  can  ac- 
cede to  the  wishes  of  my  colleague  from 
Colorado,  that  is  a  privilege. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Who  are  the  staff  peo- 
ple? When  the  bell  for  the  quonmi  call 
rang  I  thought  It  was  a  routine  quonim 
call  and  I  was  6  or  7  minutes  late. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  gentleman  to 
my  left  is  James  Lowenstein,  and  thtf 
gentleman  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FVlbricht)  Is  Richard  Moose. 
These  are  the  two  stafT  members  who 
visited  Southeast  Asia  last  April  and 
May;  and  then  made  this  report. 

Any  time  the  Senator  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss or  review  any  part  of  this  report 
with  them,  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
honored  to  do  so  at  the  Senator's 
convenience. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Were  they  sent  there 
under  a  letter  of  direction  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  or  the  chairman  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wrote  letters  to 
the  Secretary  of  Stsate,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  We  gave  their 
names  and  they  received  all  necessary 
clearance.  They  went  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  proper  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
that  so  much  as  to  the  direction.  Was  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  laid  out  in  this 
letter  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  did  the  best  we 
could  in  advance  to  tell  the  heads  of  the 
various  agencies  in  question  just  what  It 
was  we  wanted  to  find  out.  Does  that 
answer  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Yes.  Was  that  in  the  let- 
ter? Was  that  asked  before  I  came? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  believe  that 
particular  point  came  up,  and  am  glad 
It  Is  now  in  the  Rbcord.  I  will  put  in  the 
Record  all  the  letters  in  question  written 
prior  to  their  trip. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  it  would  make  a 
complete  record. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  it  a  good 
idea. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  to  include  these  letters  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  included.) 

Aran,  15,  1»71. 
Hon.  Wn.i.iAM  P.  Rogkks, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Oeaz  Mb.  3«cRrrAKT :  At  the  request  of  the 
Subcommlittee  on  United  States  Security 
Agreements  and  Oommltmenta  Abroad,  James 
O.  Lowenateln  and  Richard  M.  Moose,  Oan- 
sultanta,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, will  be  traveling  to  Laos  cmd  possibly 
Cambodia.  Vietnam  and  Taiwan  between  the 
period  of  April  18  to  May  9.  The  purpose  of 
their  trip  will  be  to  provide  the  Subcommit- 
tee with  lnforma,tlon  concerning  United 
States  military  assistance  programs,  general 
pollrtlcal.  economic  and  mlUtary  subjects  and 
United  States  relations  with  the  countries 
concerned. 

Prior  to  their  departure,  Mr.  Lowenstein 
and  Mr.  Moose  will  want  to  receive  executive 
branch  briefings.  They  have  already  provided 
your  Department  with  details  of  the  Sub- 
committee's Interests,  and  I  would  appreciate 
the  Department  of  State's  asslatance  In  ar- 
ranging a{>proprlate  brleflngs  by  officials  of 
the  State  and  Defense  D^artments. 
Sincerely, 

Stua«t  Studjoton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
United  States  Security  Agreements  and 

Commitments  Abroad. 


Aran.  15. 1971. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laixd, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  M«.  S«c»itabt:  At  the  request  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  United  States  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad,  James 
a.  Lowenstein  and  Richard  M.  Moose,  Con- 
sultants. Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, will  be  traveling  to  Laos  and  possibly 
Cambodia.  Vietnam  and  Taiwan  between  the 
period  of  April  18  to  May  9.  The  purpose  of 
their  trip  wUl  be  to  provide  the  Subcommit- 
tee with  Information  concerning  United 
States  military  assistance  programs,  general 
political,  economic  and  military  subjects  and 
United  States  relations  with  the  countries 
concerned. 

Prior  to  their  departure.  Mr.  Lowenstein 
and  Mr.  Moose  wUl  want  to  receive  executive 
branch  brleflngs  on  the  above  subjects.  I 
have  asked  the  Department  of  State  to  ar- 
range these  brleflngs  and  would  appreciate 
the  cooperation  and  participation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  these  sessions. 

Department  of  Defense  support,  including 
authorization  to  use  military  air  transporta- 
tion as  required  while  they  are  overseas  will 
be  deeply  appreciated.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  1314  of  Public  Law  207, 
83rd  Congress,  the  payment  of  such  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  as  they  may  Incur  is 
authorized. 

Sincerely, 

Sttta«t  Sticxncton, 
Cioirman.  Subcommittee  on 
United  States  Security  Agreements  and 

Commitments  Abroad. 

Aran,  15.  1971. 

Mr.  RICHAKD  Hklms. 

Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Mb.  Hklks:  The  Subcommittee  on 
United  States  Security  Agreements  and  Com- 
mitments Abroad  has  asked  James  C.  Lowen- 
stein and  Richard  M.  Moose,  Consultants, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  visit 
Laos  and  possibly  Cambodia,  Vietnam  and 
Taiwan  and  report  back  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  situation  In  those  countries  and  on 
various  aspects  of  United  States  activities 
there.  I  would  appreciate  your  asking  your 
Agency  representatives  In  the  countries  noted 
above  to  help  Mr.  Lowenstein  and  Mr.  Mooae 


m  their  assignment.  I  would  also  appreciate 
It  If  you  could  arrange  for  them  to  be  briefed 
in  Washington  before  their  departure  on 
AprU  18. 

Sincerely. 

Stuabt  Stminoton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  be  seated  or  not 
I  would  like  to  put  in  a  r6sum6  of  facts 
that  I  thought  were  not  clear  in  the 
beginning.  If  this  r4sum6  is  not  correct, 
I  hope  that  I  will  be  corrected  by  the 
Senator. 

I  understand  that  In  fiscal  year  I97i 
although  Congress  thought  that  it  had 
authorized  $117  million  In  new  funds,  the 
military  assistance  program  actually  be- 
ing administered  in  Laos  with  military 
assistance  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  cost  $162  million.  If  that  is 
not  correct,  I  hope  that  someone  will  cor- 
rect me. 

We  thought  at  the  time  of  the  appro- 
priation that  the  cost  would  be  $117 
million  but  the  program  has  actually 
cost  $162  million. 

The  estimate  of  the  CIA  contribution 
to  the  overall  effort — our  staff  was 
told— was  [deleted]  million  and  the  AID 
program  was  $52  million,  making  a 
total  of  $284  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
That  is  what  is  being  spent  aside  from 
whatever  the  authoriaation  for  new  funds 
provided  or  what  we  thought  was  being 
spent. 

The  request  for  new  funds  for  milibary 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1972  is  $125  mil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Yet 
they  are  planning  a  program  which  will 
cost  $252  million.  Assuming  the  [deleted] 
million  is  still  the  same  for  the  CIA.  and 
the  $52  milUon  is  still  the  amount  of 
economic  assistance,  there  will  be  an  In- 
crease from  $284  million  to  $374  million 
In  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  other  words, 
the  present  price  for  staying  in  Laos  will 
be  $374  million  just  from  those  three 
sources. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
Thai  troops,  whatever  that  might  be.  It 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  maintaining 
1,200  U.S.  personnel  who  are  there  with 
the  State  Department,  AID,  and  similar 
agencies.  And  it  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  air  (derations  over  northern  or  south- 
ern Laos.  These  are  extra  costs  which  I 
would  guess,  at  a  very  minimum,  would 
round  that  figure  to  $400  million,  not 
including  the  cost  of  air  c^ieratlons, 
which  we  will  be  spending  in  Laos  in 
1972  if  present  programs  are  put  into 
effect. 

If  that  information  is  not  accurate,  I 
hope  that  somebody  on  the  staff  or  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  say  so. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Those  figures  are 
accurate.  One  that  is  interesting  is  that 
our  total  annual  expenditures  in  Laos 
may  amount  to  a  total  of  $187  per  capita, 
almost  three  times  the  per  capita  Gross 
National  Product  of  that  little  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  get  some  sense 
of  perspective,  when  one  considers  what 
a  relatively  small  coimtry  this  is,  a  ooim- 
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try  which  is  about  20  percent  literate, 
what  we  seek  to  achieve  for  an  invest- 
ment of  that  amoimt  of  money  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  Its  relation  to  our 
troop  withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam 
is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  been  to  Laos 
several  times;  and  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong  for  us  to  be  there  surely  is  a  matter 
for  discussion,  as  we  are  discussing  this 
operation  today.  But  nobody  could  argue 
that,  In  effect,  the  United  States,  has  now 
destroyed  large  parts  of  this  coimtry,  as 
it  has  parts  of  Cambodia  and  large  parts 
of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  additional  question? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  First,  let  me  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  is  making  to  the  Senate  with  his 
presentation  today. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  we  can  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  coim- 
try. What  can  we  do  other  than  have  a 
dialogue  and  receive  information,  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  assidu- 
ously secured? 

This  information  is  known  to 
thousands  of  Laotians  and  Thais.  It  Is 
obviously  known  to  the  Chinese.  Ob- 
viously it  is  known  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  I  heard  the  Senator  correctly,  he  said 
the  information  is  classified  Top  Secret. 
How  do  I,  as  a  colleague  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  get  the  information  de- 
classified, since  the  Laotians  and  the 
Soviets  know  about  it,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  know  about  it? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  good  question. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  which  often 
comes  up  with  respect  to  our  military 
activities  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  we  pursue  what  might  be  called 
our  "Pax- Americana"  concept  of  the 
world  which  has  develc^jed  since  World 
War  n.  Other  coimtries  know  about  our 
activities.  Their  people  know  about  these 
things,  but  for  some  sad  reason  the  only 
people  who  really  do  not  know  about 
them  are  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
This  record  will  be  sanitized  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  It  released  to  the 
people;  in  fact,  there  will  be  a  major 
effort  on  our  part  to  make  available  as 
much  as  possible;  but  Inasmuch  as  much 
of  said  information  was  given  to  us  as 
classified  information,  we  cannot  print 
it  without  first  receiving  agreemoit  from 
the  executive  branch  as  to  what  can  be 
released  to  the  public.  That  was  the 
premise  incident  to  our  staff  members 
being  told  much  of  this  information  on 
their  recent  visit  to  Southeast  Asia. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  see  that  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  is  in  this  record  Is 
declassified.  Then  the  Senator  can  use 
it  for  himself  and  with  his  constituents, 
so  they  can  form  their  conclusions  based 
on  as  much  of  the  facts  as  possible. 

We  are  making  this  record  today  with 
a  reporter.  This  record  will  be  examined 
and  as  much  as  the  executive  branch 
permits  will  be  made  public.  In  case  of 
disagreement,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  executive  to  release — having 
been  somewhat  successful  in  the  past  in 
obtaining  declassification  of  certain  in- 
formation the  executive  originally  classi- 
fied   because    we    did    not    believe    Its 


publication  would  in  any  way  affect 
national  security — as  much  of  this  in- 
formation as  p<»sible. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  would  Include  the 
report  tendered  by  the  Senator's  staff? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  staff  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  debate  in  this  closed  session. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ob- 
jection, so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  that  I  can  expect,  as 
an  American  taxpayer  and  a  citizen,  to 
have  it  made  public  as  soon  as  ipossible? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  soon  as  possible,  will  be  made  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  fact  that  we  are 
financing  pe(H>le  in  that  part  of  the  world 
vrill  become  public,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  hope  so.  Much  of 
that  data  has  already  been  published. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  take  that  to  be  an 
agreement  that  it  will  be  made  public. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  has  already  been 
published  in  the  press  that  we  are  fi- 
nancing some  4,800  Thai  troops  in  Laos. 
That  is  no  secret.  Some  of  the  details  are 
still  secret.  Every  Senator  has  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  he  will  obey  the  re- 
strictions laid  down  by  those  who 
originally  classify  the  material. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  long  will  it  take 
to  sanitize  the  record? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  another 
good  question.  It  will  not  take  too  long 
on  our  part. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  imderstand, 
and  I  apologize  for  taking  this  body's 
time  with  this,  but  if  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  established  the  top  secret  classi- 
fication and  he  can  declassify  it  rapidly, 
who  else  makes  the  determination  on 
declassification? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  will  be  i«J  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If,  at  some  later  pwint, 
a  Senator  has  disagreement  over  classi- 
fication of  this  information,  what  re- 
course would  he  or  any  other  Senator 
have? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  one  has  ever  released  in- 
formation declared  top  secret  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  ask,  if  the  Sena- 
tor thinks  there  is  anything  in  here  that 
goes  to  the  national  defense  of  our 
country? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  satisfies  me. 

Mr.  FTILBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  clarify  that  the  figure  of 
$374  million  excludes  Thai  troops,  U.S. 
personnel  costs  and  the  costs  of  air  opei- 
ations  in  Laos,  north  and  south.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  has  said  the  publicly 
announced  cost  figure  for  ordnance  for  a 
sorUe  in  1969  was  $3,190.  That  is  the 
estimated  ordnance  cost  of  each  sortie. 
These  are  obviously  estimates.  They  can- 
not figure  to  a  dollar  what  It  costs  to  fly 
a  plane  and  drop  a  bomb.  I  do  not  believe 
these  estimates  apply  to  B-52  strikes. 
They  are  much  more  expensive. 

So,  working  those  figures  out,  there 
were  approximately  10,000  sorties  each 
month  in  1971.  In  1970  there  were  14.000 


sorties  per  month  on  an  average.  By  a 
process  of  multiplication,  $3,190  multi- 
plied by  14,000  a  month  for  12  months 
amounts  to  a  total  of  $539  million.  In 
1971  air  operations  have  been  running 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  sorties  a  month,  and 
that  works  out  to  $382  million. 

If  that  is  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the 
air  war  costs,  and  we  add  that  to  the 
nearly  $400  million  in  other  costs,  we 
get  some  sense  of  perspective  of  what  we 
are  investing  in  the  war  in  Laos.  It  is  no 
small  item. 

When  we  add  that  to  other  items,  we 
can  see  why  we  have  a  deficit  estimated 
at  $25  billion,  a  problem  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  so  forth.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  country  Is  rapidly  moving  to- 
ward bankruptcy.  We  can  understand 
why  when  we  see  what  we  are  spending 
in  Laos  alone. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  clearly  correct  when  he  points 
out  what  all  these  adventures  are  doing 
to  the  health  of  our  economy.  If  we  do 
not  stop  this  growth,  this  self-appointed 
task  since  World  War  n  of  trying  to 
defend  aU  the  free  world  and  finance — 
babysit — the  free  world,  we  are  certain  to 
bankrupt  this  Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  He  has  rendered  a  real  service 
in  making  known  to  the  membership  of 
this  body  facts  pertaining  to  a  coimtiy  in 
which,  in  a  sense,  two  wars  are  being 
waged,  and  for  doing  so  in  a  nonpartisan 
and  nonpolitlcal  manner,  tiiereby  en- 
hancing the  education  of  all  of  us  so  that 
we  may  be  cognizant  of  what  Is  occurring 
in  that  remote  land  which  is  occupied  by 
a  very  simple  people,  a  very  hawy  peo- 
ple— or  they  were  a  very  happy  people 
before  geography  placed  them  in  a  most 
difficult  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
return  to  open  legislative  session  and  that 
the  gsdlery  doors  be  opened. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  motion,  I  want 
to  join  the  majority  leader  in  ccHnmend- 
ing  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  know 
how  hard  he  has  worked  on  this  matter. 
In  working  with  the  staff,  he  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  it.  I  agree  that  it 
Is  a  great  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Senate.  I  only  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
it  seriously  and  seek  to  use  it  for  the  w«l- 
f  are  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  thank  the  «*le  majority  leader  and  my 
chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  for  their  unde- 
served but  very  kind  remarks.  It  has  been 
and  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  and  for 
both  of  them  on  these  matters  whlrti 
have  so  much  to  do  with  the  future  se- 
curity, prosperity  and  happiness  of  this 
Nation. 
The  report  referred  to  previously  is  as 

follows: 

Laos:   Apkil  1971 

(A  staff  report  prepared  for  the  use  Oif  the 
Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Securtly  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  V£. 
Senate) 

COMICRTKB   ON    FOaDGN    EKLATIONB 

J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  Arkansas,  Chairman;  John 
aparkman,  Alabama;   Mike  Mansfield.  Mon- 
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tana;  Frank  Chiurch,  Idaho;  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, Missouri;  Claiborne  Pell,  Rhode  Island 
Gale  W.  McOee.  Wyoming;  Edmund  S.  Mus 
We.  Maine;  William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  Virginia 
George  D.  Aiken.  Vermont;  Karl  E.  Mundt 
South  Dakota;  Clifford  P.  Case,  New  Jersey 
John  Sherman  Coopter,  Kentucky;  Jacob  K 
Javits,  New  York;  Hugh  Soott,  Pennsylvania; 
Jamea  B.  Pearson,  Kansas;  O&rl  Marcy,  Chief 
of  Staff;  and  Arthur  M.  Kuhl,  Chief  Clerk. 

BCBCOMMITTEZ    ON    U.3.    STCUKITT    ACREEMSNTS 
AND    COMMrrllENTS    ABROAD 

Stuart  Symington,  Missouri,  Chairman; 
J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  Arkansas;  John  Sparkman. 
Alabama;  Mike  Mansfield,  Montana;  George 
D.  Aiken.  Vermont;  Clifford  P.  Case,  New  Jer- 
sey; John  Sherman  Cooper,  Kentucky;  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  New  York;  Pat  Holt,  Staff  Assist- 
ant; James  G.  Lowensteln,  Staff  Assistant; 
and  Richard  M.  Moose,  Staff  Assistant. 

PREFACE 

At  a  meeting  In  executive  session  ou  May 
21,  the  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commltmentfi  Abroad  received  a 
report,  classified  "top  secret,"  from  James  G. 
Lowensteln  and  Richard  M.  Moose  or  the  sub- 
committee staff  on  a  trip  which  they  had 
made  to  Laos  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  Information  contained  in  their  report 
added  considerably  to  the  subcommittee's 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  activities  of  the  United  Stales  in  Laos. 
I  felt  that  the  importance  of  this  information 
was  such  that  it  shoiild  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  accordingly  a 
closed  session  was  held  for  this  purpose  ou 
June  7  at  my  request  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

The  staff  of  the  subcommittee  has  now  re- 
viewed the  report  with  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  After  consider- 
able discussion  of  the  basis  and  need  for  con- 
tinued security  classification  of  much  of  the 
Information  in  the  report — a  process  which 
lasted  5  weeks — the  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  agreed  to  publication  of  the 
report  as  now  Issued.  Nevertheless,  consider- 
able Information  has  been  deleted  at  their 
insistence. 

WhUe  I  do  not  agree  that  the  publication 
of  some  of  the  material  which  has  been  de- 
leted from  the  report  which  foUows  would 
adversely  affect  our  national  security,  the  in- 
formation  which  does  appear  will  give  the 
American  public  a  far  better  picture  of  U  S 
Involvement  in  Laos  than  can  be  found  In 
any  previous  public  government  report. 
Stuart  Stbitnoton. 
Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     United 
States  Security  Agreements  and  Com- 
mitments Abroad.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I.  Introduction 
During  our  visit  to  Laos  from  April  23  to 
May  4.  1971.  we  met  with  Ambassador  Godley 
and  the  senior  and  Junior  civilian  officials 
and  military  officers  In  the  Uj8.  Mission  In 
addition,  one  or  both  of  us  met  with  Prime 
Jflnlster  Souvanna  Phouma;  the  Foreign  and 
Defense  Delegates  and  the  Transport  Minis- 
ter; the  Commander  of  MUltary  Region  V 
and  the  Governor  of  Xlang  Khouang  Prov- 
ince; the  Pathet  Lao  representative  In  Vien- 
tiane; reporters,  teachers,  and  others  In  pri- 
vate life;  and  a  number  of  other  Ambassa- 
dors. We  spent  a  weekend  in  Savannakhet 
with  the  Ambassador  and  Chief  of  the  AID 
Mission  who  were  there  to  open  an  airfield 
during  which  time  we  visited  the  Air  Opera- 
tions Center,  the  (deleted  ] ,  the  irregular  force 
base  camp  and  the  Irregular  training  camp 
known  as  "Whiskey  Three";  a  day  at  the  Long 
Tleng  base,  the  headquarters  of  General 
Vang  P>ao,  with  whom  we  lunched,  and  at 
Site  32,  a  village  composed  mostly  of  re- 
setUed  Meo  refugees  which  is  north  of  the 
Plain  of  Jars  and  U  the  only  enclave  In  that 


area  not  under  Pathet  Lao  control:  and  a 
day  m  Thailand  at  Udom.  visiting  the  7/  13th 
Air  Force  and  the  1802  Joint  Liaison  Detach- 
ment (deleted),  and  at  Nakhon  Phanom  Air 
Base,  visiting  (deleted]  which  Is  the  activity 
that  runs  the  so-called  electronic  battle- 
field in  southern  Laos. 

//.   Summary   and   general   observations 

A.  Most  observers  in  Laos  say  that  from 
the  military  point  of  view  the  situation  there 
is  growing  steadily  worse  and  the  Initiative 
seems  clearly  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  There  are  apparently  no  plans  for 
retaking  and  holding  any  of  the  two-thirds 
of  the  country  no  longer  under  government 
control  but  only  a  hope,  not  too  firmly  held 
in  some  quarters,  that  the  one-third  of  Lao 
territory  now  under  government  control  can 
continue  to  be  held.  Since  Lam  Son  719.  more 
Lao  territory  has  come  under  enemy  control, 
and  there  are  about  three  regiments  more  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces  In  southern  Laos 
than  there  were  before  the  Lam  Son  opera- 
tion. VS.  air  operations  continue  In  both 
northern  Laos  and  In  the  south  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  In  both  cases  the  number 
of  sorties  this  year  is  down  in  comparison 
with  last  year,  the  reduction  being  propor- 
tionally greater  In  the  north.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  reduction  are.  first  of  all.  the 
fact  that  fewer  aircraft  are  now  available 
because  some  squadrons  are  being  rede- 
ployed from  Southeast  Asia,  and.  second,  the 
additional  demands  imposed  on  remaining 
aircraft  by  the  situation  in  Cambodia.  Since 
February  1970  we  have  been  using  B-628  In 
northern  Laos  on  a  regular  basis,  a  fact  the 
Committee  had  not  been  told  and  that  was 
not  made  public  until  the  open  Committee 
hearing  at  which  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  testified  on  May  3.  We  are.  however, 
now  fij-ing  about  (deleted]  times  as  many 
B-52  sorties  in  southern  Laos  as  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  The  Royal  Lao 
Air  Force  has  doubled  Ite  sortie  rate  in  the 
past  year,  but  the  attrition  rate  of  their 
limited  number  of  T-28  aircraft  Is  high.  We 
are  filling  the  gap.  The  "truck  kUl"  rate  of 
North  Vietnamese  trucks  is  also  high,  having 
reportedly  reached  the  astronomical  total  of 
over  100  a  day  in  AprU  of  this  year,  but  even 
some  U.S.  military  authorities  In  Southeast 
Asia  discount  these  figures,  most  by  about  30 
percent.  And  despite  everything  that  Is  being 
done  In  the  air  by  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  ground  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  Lao 
and  Cambodians,  supplies  continue  to  move 
through  Laos  Into  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Air  Force  claims  that  only  about 
one-third  the  quantity  of  supplies  Is  getting 
through  this  year  compared  to  last  year,  but 
others  point  out  that  the  fact  remains  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  moving  sufficient 
supplies  through  Laos  to  sustain  their  mili- 
tary operations. 

B.  The  war  In  Laos  Is  run  In  most  respects 
by  the  Embassy  In  Vientiane.  In  fact,  this 
undertaking  seems  to  consume  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  senior  officers  in 
the  Mission.  The  "Operations  Meeting"  at  the 
Embassy — which  lasts  from  9  ajn.  to  approxi- 
mately 10:30  dally,  including  Saturday,  and 
at  which  the  Ambassador  presides — Is  devoted 
In  large  part  to  detailed  briefings  by  the 
Army  and  Air  Attaches  and  the  CIA  Station 
Chief  which  cover  practically  every  military 
engagement  of  the  preceding  24  hours.  Air 
operations  are  followed  very  closely,  even 
down  to  the  types  of  ordnance  employed,  as 
are  the  details  of  the  deployment  and  supp>ort 
of  Royal  Lao  Army  and  Irregular  forces. 

C.  The  United  States  continues  to  train, 
arm.  and  feed  the  Lao  Army  and  Air  Force 
and  to.  train,  advise,  pay.  support,  and.  to 
a  great  extent,  organize  the  Irregular  mili- 
tary forces  under  the  direction  of  the  CIA. 
The  combat  element  of  these  irregular  forces 
is  about  as  large  as  the  combat  element  of 
the  Royal  Lao  Army.  These  irregular  forces 
Include  not  only  the  forces  under  General 
Vang  Pao's  command  in  Military  Region  n, 


but  forces  in  every  other  military  region  of 
Laos  except  the  area  immediately  around 
Vientiane.  The  cost  of  these  Irregtilar  forces 
has  been  Increasing  every  year.  In  part  be- 
cause as  more  territory  has  fallen  under  Pa- 
thet Lao  control  It  has  become  necessary  to 
rely  increasingly  on  air  transport  and  In 
part  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  ammuni- 
tion. These  Irregular  forces  have  become  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  military,  leaving  the 
Royal  Lao  Army  as  a  force  primarily  devoted 
to  static  defense. 

D.  (Delete.]  In  the  past  few  months  the 
Chinese  have  Increased  their  air  defense 
capabilities  along  the  road  they  are  building 
in  northern  Laos.  The  road  now  reaches  to 
Ou  River,  marking  the  division  of  responsi- 
bility between  the  Chinese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  on  the  east,  and  is  only  some  45 
miles  from  Pak  Beng  on  the  Mekong  in  the 
west.  The  number  of  Chinese  forces  along 
the  road  has  Increased  from  6,000  two  years 
ago  to  between  14.000  and  20.000.  The  con- 
centration of  anti-aircraft  and  associated 
radar  installations  along  the  road  which  has 
been  greatly  Increased  In  recent  months, 
makes  this  area  one  of  the  most  heavily  de- 
fended In  the  world.  The  area  around  the 
road,  and  north  of  it.  is  off-limits  to  US. 
aircraft,  and  supposedly  to  Lao  aircraft  as 
well,  although  it  was  bombed  In  January 
1970  by  two  Lao  Air  Force  planes.  Whether 
related  or  not.  the  buildup  of  anti-aircraft 
faculties  followed  this  attack. 

E.  The  number  of  Thai  in  Laos,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  was  about  (deleted).  Since  then, 
(deleted) .  We  were  told  that  these  "irregular" 
volunteers,  as  they  are  characterized  by 
Thai  and  American  officials,  are  recruited 
for  service  in  Laos  from  outside  the  regular 
Thai  Army.  They  are  said  to  receive  lower 
pay  and  cUlowances  than  regular  Thai  Army 
personnel  (deleted).  The  costs  involved  are 
channeled  through  CIA.  although  U.S.  offi- 
cials told  us  that  they  thought  some  of  the 
funds  come  from  the  Defense  Department 
budget.  As  far  as  the  future  Is  concerned, 
(deleted). 

F.  The  Royal  Lao  Government  continues  to 
be  almost  totally  dependent  on  the  United 
States,  perhaps  more  dependent  on  us  than 
any  other  government  In  the  world,  and  this 
dependence  appears  to  be  increekslng  as  the 
war  continues  and  the  military  situation 
worsens.  The  cost  of  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  Laos  has  risen  rapidly  in  the  past  few 
months  with  the  fiscal  year  1973  program 
doubling  since  January,  mostly  as  the  result 
of  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  ammunition  and 
ordnance  being  supplied  to  both  the  Royal 
Lao  Army  and  Air  Force  and  the  Irregular 
forces  and  the  higher  rate  at  which  this  am- 
munition and  ordnance  is  being  used.  The 
United  States  provides  not  only  for  all  of 
Laos'  defense  needs  but  for  day-to-day  needs 
as  well.  And  on  the  political  front,  we  gath- 
ered from  our  conversations  with  various  Lao 
that  it  has  been  made  plain  to  all  opponents 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister — primarily  the 
southern  politicians  and  generals — that  we 
wish  to  see  him  continue  in  office  and  that 
any  change  in  government  might  Jeopardize 
continued  U.S.  support. 

G.  The  Lao  Government's  budget  for  the 
current  year  is  18.3  billion  kip  or,  converted 
to  dollars  at  the  official  rate  of  500  kip  to  the 
dollar.  $36.8  million.  By  contrast  the  partial 
total  of  estimated  U.S.  expenditures  In  Laos 
in  fiscal  year  1971  is  $284.2  million,  com- 
posed of  an  estimated  $162.2  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance.  $52  million  in  the  AID  pro- 
gram and  $( deleted)  millions  spent  by  CIA 
exclusive  of  the  Thai  irregular  costs.  This 
partial  total  of  estimated  U.S.  expenditures 
amounts  to  $141  per  capita  for  the  approxi- 
mately 2  million  Lao  under  government  con- 
trol compared  with  a  per  capita  GNP  esti- 
mated at  $66.  Not  included  in  the  above  U.S 
expenditure  total  are  items  such  as  the  cost 
of  U.S.  air  operations  in  northern  or  south- 
ern Laos  or  the  cost  of  Thai   irregulars  in 
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Laos.  The  planned  increctse  in  fiscal  year  1972 
military  assistance  coupled  with  AID  and 
CIA  expenditures  at  this  year's  level  would 
bring  the  total  of  these  three  programs  up 
to  $374  million.  So  far  as  we  can  determine, 
the  only  overall  figure  ever  released  by  the 
executive  branch  for  any  category  of  current 
aid  to  Laos  is  the  $52  million  estimate  for 
the  AID  program  in  fiscal  year  1971,  although 
durmg  the  Symington  subcommittee  hear- 
ings In  1969  the  fiscal  year  1971  military  as- 
sistance program  was  estimated  at  $90  mil- 
lion. In  point  of  fact,  we  were  told  that  the 
actual  final  total  for  that  yectr  was  $146.4 
million,  as  noted  in  the  section  below  on  the 
military  assistance  program. 

H.  US.  activities  in  Ltws  show  the  Inter- 
locking relationship  between  all  U.S.  agencies 
in  Laos  and  all  U.S.  activities  and  commands 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Thus,  (deleted).  The  sortie 
rate  of  U.S.  tactical  aircraft  is  kept  at  Udorn, 
but  this  Information  does  not  Include  the 
rates  for  B-52s  or  Navy  aircraft.  These  figures 
are  kept  by  7th  Air  Force  in  Saigon.  Within 
Laos,  the  CIA  trains  and  advises  Irregular 
forces,  but  until  last  week  AID  had  pro- 
vided these  forces  with  rice  in  Military  Re- 
gions I  and  n,  while  the  military  assistance 
program,  operated  ostensibly  under  AID  In 
Laos,  provides  food  and  equipment  to  the 
regular  Lao  Army.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  files  the 
planes  that  bomb  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail, 
but  much  of  their  targeting  Information 
comes  from  CIA,  and  the  final  approval  for 
their  missions,  at  least  in  some  cases,  comes 
from  the  Embassy. 

I.  Finally,  there  is  an  evident  determina- 
tion among  US.  officials  in  Laos  to  continue 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  only  gradually  re- 
duced secrecy.  It  Is  argued,  with  regard  to 
air  oF>eratlons.  that  many  of  these  places  are 
based  In  Thailand  and  are  there  pursuant  to 
agreements  with  the  Thai  Government  which 
stipulate  that  ( deleted  ] .  As  far  as  operations 
of  the  irregular  forces  are  concerned,  some 
say  that  CIA  is  not  used  to  prosecuting  a  war 
in  public  and  does  not  see  what  purpose 
would  be  served  by  doing  so.  Underlying 
many  of  these  arguments  for  maintaining 
secrecy  is  the  feeling  that  much  of  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  does  violate  the  Ge- 
neva Agreements  of  1962,  and  ancillary  "un- 
derstandings" thereto  and  that  while  our 
violations  are  Justified  by  antecedent  North 
Vietnamese  violations,  putting  our  violations 
on  the  public  record,  while  North  Vietnam 
continues  to  deny  that  It  is  violating  the 
agreements,  would  make  it  far  more  difficult. 
If  not  impossible,  to  reactivate  the  provisions 
of  the  1962  agreements. 

///.  The  military  situation 

A.  General  Description 

Since  last  July,  the  enemy  has  extended 
his  control  to  the  the  western  edge  of  the 
Plain  of  Jars,  past  Muong  Soul  and  Sam 
Thong,  while  pushing  further  west  in  south- 
ern Laos,  taking  Muong  Phalane  shortly  after 
Lam  Son  719  ended.  To  the  west  of  the  area 
in  which  South  Vietnamese  forces  were  ac- 
tive during  Lam  Son  719,  a  whole  new  net- 
work of  trails  has  been  constructed,  al- 
though the  enemy  continues  to  use  the  routes 
In  the  area  in  which  the  Lam  Son  operation 
took  place.  Enemy  forces  have  put  Increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  Important  towns  of  Seno 
and  Pakse,  both  of  which  are  now  only  a  few 
kilometers  from  the  area  under  enemy  con- 
trol. Virtually  the  entire  Bolovens  Plateau 
areas  is  now  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
the  few  remaining  Lao  outposts  on  Its  west- 
ern edge  having  been  captured  In  the  laart; 
few  days.  In  sum.  over  60  percent  of  Laos  Is 
no  longer  under  Lao  Government  control. 

The  generally  accepted  figure  for  the  en- 
tire population  for  Laos  has  been  2.8  mil- 
lion, although  some  dispute  this  figure  and 
claim  that  it  Is  closer  to  2  million.  On  the 
basis  of  the  2.8  million  figure,  the  Embassy 
claims  2.1  million  under  government  control, 
although  a  publication  Issued  by  the  AID 
Mission  sets  the  figure  at  1.7  million. 


In  the  weeks  Immediately  preceding  our 
visit  to  Vientiane,  Luang  Prabang  htwl  been 
under  virtual  siege.  The  airfield  had  been 
rocketed  and  the  enemy  surrounded  It  on  all 
sides.  During  the  time  that  we  were  there, 
the  enemy  pulled  back,  indicating  an  Inten- 
tion not  to  take  the  royal  capital.  During  the 
same  period,  however,  they  rocketed  the  prin- 
cipal base  at  Long  Tleng  dally  with  rocket 
attacks  averaging  30  a  week. 

Trying  to  estimate  enemy  Intentions  Is  a 
constant  concern  of  American  officials  in 
Vientiane  as  it  Is  In  Saigon,  Phnom  Penh, 
and  Bangkok.  The  prevailing  assumptions  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  were  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  would  continue 
the  war  in  the  north  despite  American  and 
Lao  bombing;  that  they  could  continue  to 
move  supplies  through  Laos  Into  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam  although  at  a  reduced 
rate,  again  regardless  of  the  bombing,  and  in 
fact  could  do  In  Laos  pretty  well  whatever 
they  wished  during  both  wet  and  dry  seasons 
provided  they  were  willing  to  take  heavy 
casualties  In  some  cases;  that  they  probably 
would  not  try  to  take  Luang  Prabang  because 
It  is  the  site  of  the  Royal  Palace  and  home  of 
the  King  and  such  an  attack  would  therefore 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  public  opinion 
In  Laos;  that  the  Royal  Lao  Government 
forces  will  (deleted).  In  this  connection, 
both  American  and  Lao  officials  told  us  that 
they  would  consider  the  loss  of  Long  Tleng 
to  be  a  disastrous  psychological  blow  and 
hence  had  determined  that  It  should  be  de- 
fended. Understandably,  General  Vang  Pao 
was  particularly  adamant  on  this  point  for 
Long  Tleng  represents  virtually  the  last  foot- 
hold of  the  Meo  people  in  northern  Laos. 

Recent  new  developments  affecting  the 
military  situation,  all  reported  in  the  press 
since  our  visit,  have  been  the  deployment, 
for  the  first  time,  of  North  Vietnamese  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  In  southern  Laos,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  road  system  Into  the  Plain  of 
Jars  which  will  enable  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  operate  throughout  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  occasional  sighting  of  North  Vietnamese 
MIGs  over  Lao  territory,  a  potential  new 
hazard  for  the  Lao  T-28s  and  the  U.S.  pilots 
flying  Forward  Air  Control  missions  In  small 
observation  planes. 

B.  Friendly  Forces 

Friendly  forces  In  Laos  consist  of  (de- 
leted) In  the  Royal  Lao  Army,  (deleted)  in 
the  neutralist  army,  (deleted)  In  the  Royal 
Lao  Air  Force,  and  some  30.000  Lao  and  (de- 
leted) ITial  Irregulars  (which  are  described 
in  section  VI  below) .  Friendly  forces  thus 
total  between  95,160  and  97,650  compared  to 
enemy   forces   of   about    115,000    to    139,000. 

Of  the  (deleted]  In  the  Royal  Lao  Army, 
somewhere  between  (deleted)  and  [deleted] 
are  Infantry,  depending  on  whether  the 
Army  Attach^  estimates  of  those  present  for 
duty  Is  taken  or  the  Lao  Army  figure  is  vised 
as  a  basis  for  calculation. 

It  has  apparently  become  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult in  the  past  year  or  so  to  maintain  an 
adequate  level  of  manpower  in  the  Royal  Lao 
Army.  There  are  very  few  enlistments  and 
no  national  conscription  system.  From  time 
to  time  manpower  requirements  are  set  by 
Royal  decree  for  each  military  region,  and 
quotas  are  then  levied  on  provinces  and 
villages.  What  follows  Is  said  by  some  to 
resemble  a  press  gang  operation  in  which 
only  those  without  political  connections 
end  up  in  the  Army.  We  were  told  that  30 
percent  of  all  new  recruits  desert. 

The  length  of  service  in  the  Royal  Lao 
Army  is  2  years  and  the  basic  pay  for  a 
private  Is  equivalent  to  $5  per  month  plus 
allowances  for  dependents.  Soldiers  appar- 
ently seldom  receive  all  of  the  money  or 
food  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  the  rolls 
of  some  units  are  said  to  be  padded  with 
personnel  who  never  existed  or  who  have 
been  killed,  are  missing,  or  have  deserted. 
We  were  told  about  one  unit  In  the  neutral- 
ist army,  for  example,  which  was  supposed 


to  have  300  men  but  when  mustered  could 
produce  only  25.  Another  American  told  us 
that  such  an  accomplishment  would  be  the 
envy  of  many  other  battalion  commanders. 
C.  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  Forces 

The  estimate  of  enemy  forces  in  Laos  as 
of  AprU  20  was  between  114,765  and  139,000. 
The  139,000  estimate  Is  composed  of  100,000 
North  Vietnamese  and  39,000  Pathet  Lao. 
The  estimate  in  March  of  1968  was  91,690 
composed  of  40,045  North  Vietnamese  troops 
and  51,645  Pathet  Lao. 

It  thus  seems  clear  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  able  to  increase  the  level 
of  their  forces  In  Laos  despite  the  heavy 
casualties  they  have  taken.  In  fact,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  there  were  three  more  regi- 
ments of  North  Vietnamese  forces — about 
15,000  men — In  southern  Laos  than  there 
before  Lam  Son  719  began,  although  some  of 
the  enemy  forces  who  fought  In  Laos  during 
that  operation  had  returned  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

(Deleted.) 

Of  the  North  Vietnamese  In  Laos,  some 
[deleted]  are  In  Infantry  battalions;  [de- 
leted) In  transportation,  engineering,  and 
communications  units;  [deleted]  In  anti- 
aircraft and  artillery  imlts;  [deleted]  In 
Pathet  Lao  Infantry  battalions  or  as  advisors 
to  such  battalions;  and  |  deleted  ]  In  armco-ed 
units.  (Dieted.)  In  all,  about  80  percent  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  In  southern  Laos 
In  Military  Regions  ni  and  IV. 

As  for  the  Pathet  Lao  troops,  [deleted] 
are  Infantry  battaUons  with  some  (deleted] 
of  these  In  Military  Region  I;  (deleted)  each 
In  Military  Regions  n  and  IV;  (deleted)  In 
Military  Region  in  (where  North  Vietnamese 
strength  Is  particularly  high) ;  and  (deleted) 
In  Military  Region  V.  About  60  percent  of  aU 
Pathet  Lao  forces— combat  and  support — 
are  In  northern  Laos. 

The  ratio  of  enemy  killed  to  friendly  killed 
In  action  is  far  lower  than  the  ratio  released 
for  Vietnam.  In  the  period  from  1968 
through  the  first  4  months  of  1971,  the  Ir- 
regular forces  lost  8,020  kUled  In  action  (of 
which  6,873  were  lost  In  Military  Regions  I 
and  U) ,  while  killing  an  estimated  22,726  of 
the  enemy.  During  this  same  period  the 
Royal  Lao  Army  lost  3.664  kUled  In  action, 
while  kllUng  8,622  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy 
kUl  ratio  Is  thus  far  higher  for  the  lrreg\ilar 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  brunt 
of  Irregular  losses  has  fallen  heavily  upon 
tribal  groups  such  as  the  Meo,  which  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Thai  Irregulars  have  been 
brought   Into  Military   Region   U. 

The  North  Vietnamese  units  are  definitely 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  tak- 
ing most  of  the  casualties,  and  most  Pathet 
Lao  units  have  North  Vietnamese  cadre.  It 
seems  to  some  observers  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  deUberately  sparing  the  Pathet 
Lao  for  the  future  when  they  wUl  vie  for 
political  control  In  Laos  with  non-Ootnmu- 
nlst  Lao  forces  whose  numbers  wlU  have 
been  greatly  reduced  by  war  losses  Inflicted 
by  the  far  more  ntimerous  North  Vietnamese. 
During  our  stay  In  Vientiane,  a  number  of 
Pathet  Lao,  pcsslbly  as  many  as  200,  were 
reported  to  have  "ralUed"  to  the  Govern- 
ment side.  Authorities  In  Vientiane  were  en- 
deavoring to  exploit  these  defectlMis  which 
they  believe,  on  grounds  which  were  not  al- 
together clear  to  some  observers,  to  be  Indic- 
ative of  a   "trend." 

D.  Chinese  Forces 

The  number  of  Chinese  forces  along  the 
road  they  are  buUdtng  In  northern  Laos  has 
increased  from  between  6.000  and  8.000.  the 
figure  glyen  the  subcommittee  2  years  ago.  to 
somewhere  between  14,000  and  20,000. 

The  Chinese  have  also  moved  In  a  heavy 
new  Increment  of  radar -directed  anti-aircraft 
weapons,  Increasing  the  number  by  100  In  the 
last  6  to  7  months  to  the  present  total  of  396, 
Including  for  the  first  time  guns  of  BSmm 
and  100mm,  the  latter  said  to  be  effective  up 
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to  68.000  feet.  Since  early  1970,  they  have  also 
[deleted].  Of  the  CtUitese  \joopB  along  Uie 
ro«Ml,  those  who  hold  to  the  lower  figure  of 
14.000  aay  that  between  3.000  and  3.600  are 
mexnberB  of  anti-aircraft  crews  and  the  rest 
construction  workers,  while  those  who  give 
the  higher  estimate  say  that  anti-aircraft 
crews  total  6,000  to  7.000. 

As  a  result  of  recemt  work  done  on  the  road. 
It  will  be  a  motorable  all-weather  surface 
dual -lane  highway  by  August  all  the  way 
from  the  Chinese  border  to  Muong  Huon.  al- 
though there  has  been  no  extension  of  the 
road  past  Muong  Huon  since  February  1070. 
In  addition  to  upgrading  earlier  road  con- 
struction, the  Chinese  have,  since  November 
1070,  constructed  eight  small  arms  firing 
ranges  of  a  kind  normally  associated  with 
garrisons  of  (p^und  troops  as  well  as  large 
headquarters  buildings  and  66  basketball 
courts.  There  are  164  oamps  along  the  road. 
The  western  branch  of  the  road  still  ends  46 
miles  from  Pak  Beng  on  the  Mekong  River, 
some  30  miles  from  Thailand.  On  the  eastern 
leg  of  the  road,  only  a  bridge  or  ferry  across 
the  River  Ou  needs  to  be  built  to  connect 
with  the  road  which  has  been  reconstructed 
from  Dlenblenphu  into  Laos. 

We  were  told,  on  originally  inquiring,  that 
there  had  been  no  provocation  which  would 
account  for  the  sudden  buildup  In  anti-air- 
craft defenses  along  the  road.  After  further 
inquiry,  however,  we  learned  that  the  Lao 
Air  Foroe  had  bombed  the  road  at  least  twice. 
In  the  most  recent  and  Important  such  In- 
cident, two  Lao  T-38S  from  Luang  Prabang 
flew  over  the  road  In  January  1070  and 
claimed  to  have  been  fired  upon  by  the  Chi- 
nese. In  their  debriefing  the  pilots  stated 
they  had  then  destroyed  10  trucks.  This  claim 
could  not  be  confirmed  from  later  photog- 
raphy, although  the  photograph  did  show 
craters  on  the  road.  (Deleted.  ] 

IV.  Air  operationa 
VS.  air  operations  In  Laos  have  declined  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year  and  are  now  below 
the  level  of  the  first  0  months  of  1969.  At  that 
time,  the  United  States  was  fiying  about 
[deleted]  sorties  a  day  in  northern  Laos  and 
[deleted]  a  day  in  southern  Laos,  a  total  of 
400  sorties  a  day.  One  year  ago.  the  average 
dally  rate  was  about  350  sorties — (deleted]  In 
northern  Laos  and  (deleted)  In  southern 
Laos.  In  April  of  this  year,  the  rate  averaged 
about  340  sorties  a  day — [deleted]  sorties  a 
day  In  northern  Laos  and  [deleted]  a  day  in 
southern  Laos,  altboxigh  during  the  last  week 
In  April,  while  we  were  in  Laos,  the  sortie 
rate  averaged  283  a  day — (deleted]  in  the 
north  and  [deleted]  in  the  south. 

On  Februsry  18.  1970.  the  United  States 
began  B-62  missions  against  northern  Laos. 
The  White  Huose  conAimed  in  March  1070 
that  one  B-63  mission  had  taken  place  In 
northern  Laos,  but  there  bad  been  no  subse- 
quent disclosure  that  B-53's  were  bombing 
northern  Laos  on  a  reguleo'  basis.  In  fact,  the 
Committee  bad  not  been  Informed,  even  on 
a  classified  basis,  that  B-63  raids  had  been 
extended  to  northern  Laos,  although  several 
times  executive  branch  witnesses  were  pre- 
pared so  to  testify  in  executive  session  If 
asked.  Our  telegram  from  Vientiane  reporting 
on  B-G3  operations  in  northern  Laos  was 
relayed  to  the  Committee  by  the  Department 
on  Apr\l  38.  1071.  When  Under  Secretory  Ir- 
win was  asked  about  B-G2s  at  the  public  hear- 
ing on  May  3,  he  acknowledged  the  fact  of 
B-62  t^>eratlons  in  northern  Laos  but  said 
that  he  oould  not  sui>ply  sortie  figures  as 
these  were  not  available  in  the  State  De- 
partment. It  Is  interesing  to  note,  in  this  con- 
nection. th*t  documents  dealing  with  B-62 
openktloDs  in  northsm  Laos  are  daaslfled 
'Top  Secret"  while  B-63  operaUons  In  the 
south  are  considered  "Secret." 

The  figures  we  were  given  by  the  finbassy 
in  Viexrtiane  indicated  that  the  B-62  smtle 
rate  In  northern  Laos  is  higher  in  1071  than 
it  was  in  1070.  We  were  told  ta  Vientiane  that 
In  the  first  4  months  of  1071  there  were  (de- 


leted ]  B-52  sorties  in  northern  Laos  and  that 
In  aU  of  1070  there  had  been  [deleted]  B-62 
sorties  in  northern  Laos.*  B-52  sorties  in 
northern  Laos  constitute  a  small  percentage 
of  total  B-62  strikes  in  Laos,  both  north  and 
south.  For  all  of  Laos  B-62  strikes  are  now 
average  (deleted)  to  [deleted]   a  day. 

The  reported  figures  for  the  number  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  trucks 
rtamngfid  or  destroyed,  are  growing  at  a 
geometric  rate.  We  were  told  th*t,  during  the 
first  20  days  of  April,  69  trucks  had  been 
destroyed  and  over  4,133  da.maged  In  north- 
ern Laos  and  over  4.850  destroyed  and  1.155 
damaged  in  southern  Laos.  For  previous 
years,  the  figures  given  us  for  trucks  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  were  3.291  In  1967;  7332 
In  1068;  9,012  In  1969;  and  12.368  In  1970. 
These  figures  are  not  taken  seriously  by 
most  U.S.  officials,  even  Air  Force  officers, 
who  generally  apply  something  on  the  order 
of  a  30  percent  discount  factor.  One  reason 
why  there  is  some  skepticism  about  the  truck 
kills  claimed  by  the  Air  Force  Is  that  the 
total  figure  for  the  last  year  greatly  exceeds 
the  number  of  trucks  believed  by  the  Em- 
bassy to  be  in  all  of  North  Vietnam. 

Truck  kill  and  damage  figures  are  arrived 
at  through  a  set  of  criteria  devel<^>ed  by  the 
Air  Force.  It  Is  assumed,  for  example,  that  if 
a  truck  is  hit  by  a  40mm  shell  it  Is  destroyed 
and  that  if  the  shell  hits  within  10  feet  of 
the  truck  it  is  damaged.  One  Air  Force  officer 
told  us  that  If  the  truck  kill  figures  proved, 
on  further  analysis,  to  be  unrealistic,  the 
criteria  would  then  be  changed.  Another 
commented  that  he  assumed  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  Intelligent  enough  to  set 
off  decoy  explosions  when  trucks  were  being 
attacked  so  that  they  would  be  counted  as 
destroyed  or  damaged  even  if  not  hit. 

"Through  puf  figures,  which  refer  to  the 
estimated  number  of  tons  transported  into 
South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  by  either  trucks 
or  water-borne  means,  are  kept  at  7  13th 
Air  Force.  They  vary  widely  with  the  season 
and  cannot  take  account  of  such  unknown 
factors  as  stockpiling.  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  we  were  told,  between  1.500  and 
3,500  tons  were  estimated  to  be  "In  put"  and 
between  1.150  and  1.250  tons  as  "through 
put"  a  week.  In  January  and  February  1971. 
"In  put"  averaged  between  3.000  and  3,300 
tons  a  week  while  "through  put"  averaged 
between  135  and  200  tons  a  week.  The  figures 
for  the  week  of  April  14-20  showed  an  "In 
put"  of  1,933  tons  and  a  "through  put"  of 
834  tons,  a  record  figure  for  1971.  We  were 
told  that  the  Lam  Son  operation  had  not 
slowed  the  trend  and  that  the  seasonal  trend 
this  year  follows  the  same  general  pattern 
as  last  year,  although  at  a  considerably  lower 
level.  Last  year  33  percent  of  the  "In  put"  was 
getting  through.  This  year  only  10  percent  is 
getting  through.  And  In  the  course  of  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year,  4,000  to  6,000  tons 
have  gotten  through,  which  is  exactly  hall 
the  amount  that  It  is  estimated  got  through 
In  the  first  4  months  of  last  year.  These  fig- 
ures are  regarded  with  considerable  skepti- 
cism by  some  U.S.  officials  who  point  out 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  North  Vietna- 
mese continue  to  be  able  to  get  the  supplies 
through  to  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam 
that  they  require  for  the  military  operations 
they  are  conducting. 

The  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  has  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  sorties  flown  In  the 


•  Subsequently.  In  response  to  a  question 
in  an  open  Committee  bearing  on  May  3. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he 
did  not  know  how  many  B-63  sorties  had 
been  flown  In  northern  Laos  In  1970  and  1971 
but  wotild  provide  the  figures.  Under  cover 
of  a  top  secret  letter  dated  June  10,  1071, 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Alsire, 
the  figures  given  were  (deleted)  sorties  In 
1970  and  (deleted]  as  of  May  1971 — indicat- 
ing a  lower  sortie  rate  in  1971  than  In  1070. 


past  year.  One  year  ago  they  were  flying 
(deleted)  sorties  a  month.  Now  the  rate  Is 
[deleted]  Of  this  total,  about  [deleted)  are 
T-28  bombing  sorties  and  (deleted]  are  AC- 
47  gunshlp  sorties.  The  Royal  Lao  Air  Force 
has  [deleted)  AC-47  and  about  [deleted] 
T-28s.  Somewhere  between  [deleted)  and 
(deleted)  of  the  T-286  were  In  conuniaslon 
every  day  during  our  vtslt  and  available  for 
bombing  missions.  [Deleted)  T-286  were  re- 
served for  training  and  were  kept  at  Udorn. 
as  were  those  being  repaired.  The  Lao  Air 
Force  has  been  promised  [deleted)  additional 
T-28s  through  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram by  the  end  of  this  December.  Ten  of 
these  are,  however,  borrowed  from  the  Thai 
Air  Force  program  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
turned or  replaced. 

We  noticed  that  none  of  the  Lao  Air  Force 
T-28s  we  saw  in  Vientiane,  Savannakhet, 
Long  Tieng,  and  Udorn  were  marked  except 
for  serial  numbers  on  the  tall,  a  fact  that 
seemed  to  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  Amer- 
ican officials  when  It  was  mentioned.  It  seems 
clear  that  this  procedure  would  allow  them 
to  be  Interchanged  with  other  T-3a8. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  sortie  rate  of  the  7,  13th  Air  Force 
seems  to  provide  a  rough  Index  to  the  In- 
tensity of  the  air  war  in  Laos.  In  January 
1970,  monthly  sorties  in  Laos  reached  a  high 
point  of  14.000.  of  which  about  )deletedl 
were  In  northern  Laos  and  [deleted]  In 
southern  Laos.  The  sortie  rate  then  began 
to  decline,  the  rate  of  sorties  In  northern 
Laos  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  In  southern 
Laos,  and  total  sorties  In  April  of  this  year 
were  8,309.  The  projection  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  Is  that  the  total  will  further  decrease 
to  an  authorized  maximum  of  (deleted)  a 
month. 

U.S.  sorties  in  Laos  are  controlled  by  a 
complicated  set  of  "Rules  of  Engagement 
and  Op»eratlonal  Authorities."  These  rules 
seem  to  make  It  Impossible  for  vUlages  or 
other  nonmilltary  targets  to  be  bombed.  In 
brief,  target  Information  Is  developed  either 
by  Royal  Lao  Army  units.  CIA  Irregular 
units,  electronic  means,  aerial  visual  recon- 
naissance, or  photo  Intelligence.  7/lSth  or 
7th  Air  Force  then  selects  targets  and  these 
requests  are  passed  to  the  mission  In  Vien- 
tiane. Planned  strikes  are  first  reviewed  by 
the  Air  Attach^,  or — for  targets  In  southern 
Laos  outside  the  Trail  area — by  the  Air  Oper- 
ations Center  at  Savannakhet,  and  then 
passed  to  a  Junior  Foreign  Service  ofllcer  In 
the  Embassy  (known  locally  as  the  "Bomb- 
ing Officer")  for  "validation"  or  approval.  He 
checks  proposals  against  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement and  the  latest  aerial  maps  which 
show  nonmilltary  "structures"  In  order  to 
make  certain,  for  example,  that  the  proposed 
strikes  are  targeted  more  than  500  meters 
from  "active  villages"  (defined  as  one  build- 
ing, hut.  or  structure  not  validated  by  the 
Embassy  for  a  strike)  and  at  least  500  meters 
from  friendly  Intelligence  teams.  If  there  la 
any  doubt  In  the  Bombing  Officer's  mind,  he 
passes  the  request  on  to  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Mission  or  Ambassador  for  final  decision. 
In  1970,  86  percent  of  all  requests  for  tactical 
air  strikes,  76  percent  of  the  requests  for 
B-63  strikes  In  northern  Laos,  and  70  per- 
cent of  the  requests  for  strikes  In  special 
operattitg  areas,  which  are  explained  below, 
were  approved.  When  VS.  tactical  aircraft 
arrive  over  targets,  they  are  controlled  by 
U.S.  Forward  Air  Controllers  accompanied  by 
Lao  spotters. 

B-63  strikes  are  directed  against  two  cate- 
gories of  special  operating  areas:  SOLOAS. 
which  are  specially  validated  areas,  and  PAR 
VELAS  which  are  partially  validated  areas. 
These  special  operating  areas  are.  In  effect, 
free  fire  zones.  They  are  areas  in  which  It 
has  been  determined  by  the  Embassy  that 
there  is  no  civilian  population  or  clvlllaa 
structure  of  any  sort.  80L0AS  are  considered 
to  be  validated  without  further  clearance  ex- 
cept when  napalm  Is  used.  PARVKLAS  re- 
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quire  73-hour  advance  notice  to  the  EXnbfMsy. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  II 
80L0AS  and  four  PARVKLAS. 

There  Is  one  other  kind  of  pre  validated 
strike  area  known  as  a  SO  A  (special  oper- 
ating area)  In  which  tactical  air  strikes  can 
be  made  against  any  military  target  without 
specific  validation.  In  these  areas  the  Em- 
bassy has  predetermined  that  there  are  no 
"active  villages."  Napalm  may  be  used  within 
the  SO  A  for  several  kinds  of  targets,  and 
any  tjrpe  of  ordnance  approved  for  use  In  Laos 
may  be  Jettisoned  within  the  SOA.  At  present 
one  group  of  SOAs  covers  most  of  the  Plain 
of  Jars  plus  Route  7  leading  from  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Plain. 

The  rules  of  engagement  for  U.S.  air  oper- 
ations vary  from  one  area  of  Laos  to  an- 
other. In  eastern  Laos  pilots  have  maximum 
flexibility  whereas  in  the  far  north,  ad- 
jacent to  China,  there  are  no  U.S.  combat 
air  operations.  In  fact,  no  VS.  aircraft  are 
permitted  to  enter  this  area  without  fin- 
bassy  Vientiane.  CINCPAC,  and  JC8  ap- 
proval. [Deleted.] 

American  pilots  who  fly  Forward  Air  Con- 
trol missions  do  so  out  of  flve  Air  Operations 
Centers.  These  are  located  In  Vientiane, 
Pakse.  Savannakhet.  Luang  Prabang,  and 
Long  Tleng.  In  theory  each  American  For- 
ward Air  Controller  has  a  Lao  pilot  In  tb.e 
back  seat  who  Is  there  because  be  knows  the 
ground  situation  and  can  communicate  with 
ground  Forward  Air  Guides.  There  are  63 
Royal  Lao  Army  Forward  Air  CKildes  and 
139  from  the  Irregular  units  spread  through- 
out all  military  regions. 

Given  the  i^yparent  stringency  of  these 
rules  of  engagement.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  roads  with  civilian  traffic,  villages  and 
groups  of  civilians  could  have  been  bombed, 
rocketed,  or  napalmed.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, altaiough  the  rules  are  stricter  now  than 
they  were  some  years  ago,  that  mistakes  do 
happen  (especially  when  Forward  Air  Con- 
trollers begin  fiying  missions  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  Laos);  that  some  pilots  have  de- 
liberately violated  the  rules  of  engagement, 
expending  ordnance  against  luxauthortaed 
targets  (the  town  of  ifhi^ng  Khay  being  a 
notable  example) ;  and  that  the  system  Itaelf 
Is  so  complicated  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
foolproof.  Indeed,  the  effort  to  provide  In  ttte 
rules  of  engagement  for  every  contingency 
appears  to  create  obvious  loopholes.  One  Is 
the  rule  which  allows  ground  fUe  to  be  re- 
turned virtually  anywhere  In  Laos  when  a 
VS.  plane  Is  participating  In  a  search  and 
rescue  operation  or  U  flying  in  Bupp<Ht  of 
infiltrating  or  exfiltrating  troops. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  known  to 
American  civilian  employees  who  have  been 
In  Laos  for  some  years  in  which  civilian  tar- 
gets have  been  bombed.  There  Is  a  certain 
reluctance,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Air 
Force,  to  admit  that  mistakes  have  happened 
which  tends  to  undermine  the  credibility  of 
official  claims  made  about  the  infalllbUlty  of 
the  conduct  of  the  air  war  In  Laos,  The 
embassy  itaeU  is  quite  insistent  that  the 
rules  are  scrupulously  observed.  Yet  It  ^- 
parently  has  no  system  for  regular  photo- 
graphic review  of  the  results  of  Individual 
strikes,  although  It  can  and  does  ask  for 
q>ecial  photography  If  there  Is  reason  to  lie- 
Ueve  a  violation  has  occurred.  We  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  obtain  photographs  at  spe- 
cific towns  which  we  had  been  told  had  been 
bombed.  The  Xmbassy  was  unable  to  produce 
>uch  photographs  and  neither  was  7/ 13th 
Air  Force.  The  Lao  Ministry  of  InfcrmaUon 
ms  reported  to  have  photographs  of  bomb 
damage  on  the  Plain  of  Jars.  In  response  to 
Its  efforts  to  obtain  copies  of  these  for  us, 
the  Kmbaasy  was  given  only  photogn^;>hs  of 
sightseeing  dignitaries  and  fussy  distant 
views  of  Xleng  Kbouangrllle. 

The  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  is  not  botind  by 
the  same  rules  of  engagement  and  is  tbeo- 
ratically  free  to  do  what  it  wishes,  although 
ve  were  told  that  U.8.  officials  have  aou^t 


to  do  their  beet  to  Influence  the  Lao  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  general  principles.  Never- 
theless, Lao  T-28  bombers  have  attacked 
towns,  Saravane  being  a  well-known  case  In 
point,  the  Chinese  road  and  other  targets 
that  are  clearly  off-llmlts  to  UJB.  aircraft. 
As  noted  above,  Lao  T-388  are  not  marked  so 
some  of  these  attacks  may  well  be  blamed  on 
the  United  States.  U.8.  Forward  Air  Con- 
trollers have  been  able  to  assume  control 
over  virtually  all  of  the  Lao  Air  Force  sorties 
m  Military  Regions  m.  IV  and  V,  but  not  in 
Military  Regions  I  and  n.  Furthermore,  Lao 
Air  Force  pilots  are  given  special  combat  al- 
lowances which  are  different  in  each  military 
region,  and  at  least  in  some  military  regions 
they  are  paid  a  bonus  for  each  sortie  so  that 
there  is  an  incentive  not  to  adhere  too 
strictly  to  rules  of  engagement.  Lao  AC-47 
gunshlps  are  not  controlled  by  Forward  Air 
Controllers  but  control  their  own  missions, 
although  most  of  these  missions  occur  In 
situations  were  friendly  troops  are  In  contact 
with  enemy  forces. 

Aircraft  loss  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain 
m  Vientiane,  but  we  were  told  that  between 
January  1070  and  April  1071  there  have  been 
25  VS.  aircraft  and  13  crew  members  lost  In 
northern  Laos  and  66  aircraft  and  63  crew 
members  lost  in  southern  Laos.  These  totals 
do  not  Include  UjS.  Forward  Air  Controllers 
(five  FACs  and  one  Air  Operations  Center 
commander  were  lost  in  1070  and  three 
FACs  in  the  first  4  months  of  1071),  the 
B-62S  (although  none  has  been  lost  in  com- 
bat in  Indochina)   or  Navy  carrier  aircraft. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  military  aircraft  operatlCHia, 
there  is  a  large  U.S.  civilian  fieet  operating 
in  Laos  run  by  Air  America,  Continental  Air, 
and  I^M>  Air  Transport.  These  three  carriers 
operwte  iinder  contracts  with  AID,  aItho\igh 
funds  are  provided  by  AID,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, CIA.  and  the  Staite  Department. 
The  funding  arrangements  are  worked  out  in 
Washington. 

We  were  told  that  the  civilian  air  fleet  con- 
sists of  30  heUcopters,  12  C-128S,  7  C-7As,  6 
heliOB,  10  Porters,  7  C-46b,  and  1  Volpar.  The 
C-1238  and  C-7AS  are  "balled"  aircraft;  that 
Is,  they  are  rented  from  the  Air  Force.  Like 
the  Lao  T-288,  they  are  unmarked. 

In  fiscal  year  1070,  the  air  transport  con- 
tract oosts  involved  were  $5  million  for  AID 
(of  which  $0.6  million  was  for  "bailed"  air- 
craft), Kdeleted]  million  for  CIA,  and  $11.7 
million  for  the  AID  Requirements  Office 
which  admlnistere  the  military  aaststanoe 
program.  Air  transport  contracts  thus  totaled 
$26.3  milUon.  We  w««  told  thait  this  total 
is  up  about  10  percent  in  fiscal  yecu'  1071. 

Half  of  AID'S  fixed  wing  contract  of  $3.6 
million  was  for  refugee  relief.  Some  of  the 
CIA  contract  goes  to  ferry  Americans  back 
and  forth  each  day  to  Loag  Tleng,  Sam 
Thong,  and  refugee  sites,  as  the  military  situ- 
ation is  so  precarious  that  Americans  do  not 
remain  there  overnight.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, 66  Americans  art  Long  Tleng  and  Sam 
Thong  who  are  shuttled  back  and  forth  from 
Vientiane  every  day. 

V.  The  military  a»tistanee  program 
The  most  recent  information  the  Com- 
mittee has  received  ftom  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  Defense  Department  funded 
military  assistance  program  In  Laos  Is  a 
document  dated  January  36,  1071,  and  en- 
titled "Estimated  Amounts  Included  In  Mili- 
tary Functions  Approprlaition  Fiscal  Year 
1072  Btidge*  £or  Support  of  Rree  World 
Forces  in  Vietnam,  Lace,  and  Thailand  and 
Relwted  Gosts  in  Fiscal  Year  1070,  Fiscal  Year 
1071,  and  nscal  Year  1972."  TbMX  document 
givee  as  total  estlmaAed  figures  for  funding 
the  military  asidatanoe  prognm  in  Laos 
amounts  of  $74J  million  In  flaoal  year  1070. 
$117.3  mllUan  In  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $126.8 
million  in  fiscal  year  1073.  In  Vientiane  we 
were  told  that  the  fiscal  year  1970  program 
celling  was  not  $74.2  million  but  $135  mil- 


lion (although  even  that  celling  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  $21.4  million,  so  that  the  total 
military  assistance  program  celling  for  fiscal 
year  1070  was  not  $74.2  mlUlon  but  $146.4 
million) .  We  were  also  told  that  as  a  result 
of  "recent  messages  from  Washington,"  the 
fiscal  year  1071  ceUing  had  been  increased  to 
$162.2  mlUion.  and  the  fiscal  year  1972  ceiling 
to  $262.1  mlUioa. 

The  explanation  which  we  were  given  for 
the  increase  In  total  program  for  fiscal  year 
1072.  which  Is  double  iixe  original  estimate 
of  the  new  funds  needed,  was  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  fighting  and  the  rising  cost  of  am- 
munition and  ordnance.  According  to  figures 
given  us  in  Vientiane,  theee  ammunition  and 
ordnance  coots  were  $70.4  million  in  fiscal 
year  1070,  declined  to  $61.7  million  in  fiscal 
year  1071,  but  rose  to  $136.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1072.  Of  that  $136.3  mlUion,  the  Royal 
Lao  Air  Force  is  to  receive  $(daleted]  million 
(compared  to  about  half  that  ammmt  In 
fiscal  year  1071),  and  the  irregulars  wUl  re- 
quire an  addition  [dtfeted]  mlUion  worth  of 
ammuntlon.  Incidentally,  the  other  moat 
noticeable  change  in  the  program  between 
1070  and  1972  Is  the  rise  in  operating  coats 
of  the  Lao  Air  Foroe  from  $74J  millioo  in 
fiscal  year  1970  to  (deleted]  million  in  fiscal 
year  1072,  refiecting  coets  of  the  (deleted] 
T-28S  to  be  provided  the  Lao  by  the  end  otf 
this  calendar  year. 

Military  assistance  costs  are  thus  rising 
steeply,  as  they  have  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. According  to  the  flguree  we  obtained 
lu  Vientiane,  the  cost  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program  when  it  began  in  fiscal  year 
1963  was  $11.9  million.  That  cost  rose  to  $21.4 
mUllon  in  fiscal  year  1064.  $40.8  milUon  In 
fiscal  year  1065,  $60.7  million  in  fiscal  year 
1066,  $80.8  mlUlon  in  fiscal  year  1967,  $70.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1068,  $90.4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1960.  and— as  explained  above— 
$146.4  milllcm  in  fiscal  year  1070,  $162.2  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1071,  and  $252.1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1072.  The  cost  of  military  asslet- 
ance  thus  doubled  every  year  between  fiscal 
year  1963  and  fiscal  year  1065,  doubled  again 
between  fiscal  year  1966  and  fiscal  year  1967, 
and  in  fiscal  year  1972  it  will  be  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  fiscal  year 
1967  (and  26  times  as  Ictfge  as  It  was  when 
It  began  9  yean  ago) . 

The  military  assistance  program  is  designed 
to  support  a  Defense  Department  "foroe  goal" 
recenUy  increased  from  [dieted]  to  (de- 
leted). As  noted  above.  Royal  Lao  Army  and 
Air  Force  strength  is  now  [deleted]. 

The  Royal  Lao  Air  Fwce  has  some  (de- 
leted) T-28S.  (deleted]  C-47s,  (deleted]  H-34 
helioopters.  and  (deleted]  small  O-l  and  U- 
17  aircraft.  It  is  "auth<H-lzed"  (deleted)  T- 
2as.  The  rate  of  loss  of  T-28s  has  been  about 
[deleted]  a  year,  although  in  this  fiscal  year 
almoet  that  many  have  already  been  lost.  As 
noted  above,  (deleted]  new  T-28s  are  sched- 
uled to  be  provided  between  now  and  De- 
cember, altlMugh  10  of  these  will  go  to  the 
Thai  Air  Force  and  replace  the  10  now  on 
loan  from  that  program. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  logistical  functions  of  the  military  as- 
sistance program  are  administered  in  Laos  by 
the  AID  Requirements  Office  rather  than  by 
a  MAAO  as  would  normally  be  the  case.  This 
device  Is  used  in  order  to  »ri»in»»tr»  the  ap- 
pearance of  VS.  compliance  with  the  prohi- 
bition against  foreign  military  advisory  per- 
sonnel contained  In  tbe  1062  Geneva  Agree- 
ments. Tlie  Requirements  Office  has  S4  UJB. 
direct  hire  employees,  all  of  whom  are  former 
military  personnel  but  are  now  att>  sm- 
ployees;  24  third  country  nationals;  93  local 
employees;  and  60  Filipinos  under  oontzact 
to  Eastern  Cionstructlon  Co.  In  addltltm.  there 
are  three  Defense  Department  enqiloyees.  18 
U.8.  dependents,  three  local  en^IoyMS,  and 
24  Filipinos  under  contract  to  the  Eastern 
Construction  Co.  who  run  an  English  lan- 
guage echoed  for  Lao  military  personnel.  We 
did  not  have  the  chance  to  hear  how  Lao  who 
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have  b«en  taugbt  English  by  a  Filipino  \im 
the  language,  but  thoee  who  have  say  the  end 
product  1b  often  quite  unique. 

The  Requirements  Office  has  regional  offices 
In  each  military  region  where  liaison  work  Is 
done  with  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  We 
were  told  that  there  Is  not  much  emphasis 
In  the  Requirements  Office  operation  on  end- 
use  checking  because,  it  was  stated  to  us,  a 
Presidential  waiver  has  been  grafted.  (In 
Cambodia,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  been 
tcdd  that  there  has  been  no  such  waiver,  and 
end-use  requirements  thus  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  Justification  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment In  arguing  for  an  Increase  In  the 
size  of  the  Military  Equipment  Delivery 
Teams  and  more  direct  control  over  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program  by  CINCPAC.) 

In  addition  to  the  Requirements  Office 
{>er8onnel.  Army  Attach^  personnel  also  work 
with  the  Lao  Army  and  Air  Force  in  the 
military  regions.  Of  the  137  authorized  Army 
Attach^  personnel,  24  are  assistant  Army 
Attaches  stationed  In  the  five  military  re- 
gions working  with  Royal  Lao  Army  units. 
In  addition  to  gathering  Information  and 
doing  some  end-use  checking,  they  perform 
what  seems  to  amount  to  an  advisory  func- 
tion. One  officer  from  the  Army  Attach^ 
office  is  permanently  detailed  to  USIS  where 
his  Job  is  to  "publicize  the  Lao  Government 
to  the  Lao  jjeople."  Incidentally,  these  Army 
personnel  wear  uniforms  In  the  field  and  are 
referred  to  by  rank.  The  Air  Force  personnel 
In  the  Air  Operations  Centers  do  not  wear 
uniforms,  are  called  "Mister"  and  say  they 
are  with  the  AID  Mission  if  asked. 

VI.  CIA  activities 
A.  Lao  Irregular  Forces 

The  most  effective  military  force  In  Laos 
is  not  the  Royal  Lao  Army,  but  the  force 
known  previoiialy  as  the  Arm^  Clandestine, 
then  as  the  SOU  (for  Special  Guerrilla  Units) 
and  now  as  the  BGa  (for  the  French  term 
BatailUms  Guerriers) .  The  BG  units  are 
part  of  the  IrregtUar  forces  which  are  trained, 
equipped,  supported,  advised,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  organized  by  the  CIA.  The 
BG  units  have  become  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  Lao  military  forces,  as  one  U.S.  official 
put  It.  The  Royal  Lao  Army  forces  are  con- 
centrated near  centers  of  population,  llnee 
of  communication,  depots,  and  airfields  and 
In  fact  3,000  members  of  the  Army,  or  over 
6  percent  of  the  force,  is  tied  up  In  straight 
guard  duty. 

Royal  Lao  Army  xinlts  are  all  controlled 
by  Individual  military  region  commanders 
who  are  frequently  Likened  to  warlords.  We 
were  told  that  Vientiane  authorities  are  thus 
not  at  liberty  to  move  them  from  one  region 
to  another  as  the  overall  military  situation 
may  require.  Apparently  each  such  move 
requires  negotiation  with  regional  author- 
ities. The  BG  units,  because  of  the  Ameri- 
can connection,  are  relatively  free  from  such 
constraints.  We  were  told,  for  example,  that 
at  the  outset  of  the  recent  crisis  In  Luang 
Prabang.  the  Prime  Minister  asked  for  Ir- 
regular units  to  defend  the  capital.  The  re- 
quest was  refused,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
was  compelled  to  negotiate  with  the  regional 
commanders  In  order  to  Increase  the  forced 
aroxind  Luang  Prabang.  The  Prime  Minister's 
success  In  this  negotiation  was  cited  as  an 
Indication  of  a  growing  sense  of  national  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  regional  military 
and  political  figures  or.  at  least,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  their  devotion  to  the  king. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  flexibility  with 
which  they  may  be  used,  the  Irregiilar  forces 
are  considered  by  American  official*  to  be 
better  disciplined  and  more  capable  of  con- 
ducting independent  unit  operations.  It  Is 
the  BG  units  that  do  most  of  the  day-to- 
day patrolling,  ambushing,  and  attacking 
throughout  the  country.  As  for  other  irregu- 
lar unlU.  [deleted],  self-defense  units  orga- 
nize the  defense  of  villages  and  commando 
teams  go  out  to  destroy  trucks  and  supplies 
and  ambush  troops. 


All  of  those  In  the  BO  units  are  volunteers 
(referred  to  by  the  Americans  in  charge  of 
the  programs  as  "assets")  with  the  exception 
of  some  1,500  cadre  i>er8onnel  and  officers 
from  the  Royal  Lao  Army.  The  CIA.  supervises 
the  operation  closely  and  claims  that,  [de- 
leted] .  the  irregular  units  receive  the  rations 
and  pay  due  them.  Also  unlike  the  Royal 
Lao  Army,  they  are  guaranteed  evacuation 
by  Air  America  helicopters  and  subsequent 
medical  care,  which  for  at  least  some  of  them 
is  In  a  U.S.  field  hospital  at  the  Royal  Thai 
Air  Force  base  at  Udorn,  Thailand.  CIA  "Case 
Officers"  supervise  the  training  and  advise 
on  operations  of  these  Irregular  units,  but  we 
were  told  that  they  do  not  accompany  them 
on  operations. 

BG  units  and  other  supported  para- 
military and  intelligence  units  exist  not  only 
in  Military  Region  II,  where  they  first  began 
as  a  force  of  Meo  tribesmen  under  General 
Vang  Pao,  but  in  every  military  region,  ex- 
cept Military  Region  V  around  Vientiane. 
There  are  [deleted]  in  Military  Region  I. 
[deleted]  in  MlUtary  Region  n,  [deleted] 
In  Military  Region  m,  and  (deleted]  in 
Military  region  rv.  About  38  percent  of  ir- 
regulars are  thus  in  Military  Region 
11.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Irregular 
forces  totaled  37,800.  Their  strength  rose  to 
39.800  in  fiscal  year  1969.  but  then  dropped 
to  present  totals  by  March  of  this  year.  The 
authorized  force  level  for  U.S.  support  Is 
(deleted).  The  size  of  the  irregular  forces 
has  been  reduced  since  fiscal  year  1969  be- 
cause of  attrition,  principally  desertion, 
heavy  casualties,  and  the  financial  restraints 
incurred  by  budgetary  limitations.  We  were 
told  that  the  costs  of  these  forces  have  gone 
up  as  Increased  combat  activity  resulted 
In  the  expenditure  of  more  ordnance  and  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  air  transport  as  more  Lao  ter- 
ritory has  fallen  under  enemy  control.  The 
CIA  budget  for  the  Lao  Irregulars  was  [de- 
leted] million  in  fiscal  year  1969.  This  year, 
we  were  told  in  Vientiane,  it  is  expected  to  be 
about  •( deleted)  million.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  the  costs  connected  with  the  Thai 
Irregulars. 

B.  Thai  Forces 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Long  Tleng  on 
April  28,  there  were  [deleted]  Thai  there,  at 
the  neiu-by  base  of  Sam  Thong,  and  at  Hill 
1663  near  Sam  Thong.  (There  was  also  a 
small  Thai  team  of  [deleted)  men  at  Nam 
Yu  In  Military  Region  I.)  The  Thai  Irregulars 
are  under  [deleted)  and  the  overall  command 
of  General  Vang  Pao.  Commander  of  Mili- 
tary Region  11.  Of  these  [deleted). 

Most  of  the  Irregulars  have  been  recruited, 
we  were  told,  as  a  "volunteer  force"  outside 
the  Thai  Army,  although  (deleted).  The  Thai 
irregular  program  developed  during  the  past 
year  and  was  designed  by  the  CIA  specifically 
along  the  lines  of  the  Irregular  program  In 
Laoe.  The  CIA  supervises  and  pays  for  the 
training  of  these  Irregulars  In  Thailand  and 
provides  their  salary,  allowances  (Including 
death  benefits) ,  and  operational  costs  in 
Laos.  We  were  told  that  the  details  of  the 
funding  were  not  known  in  Vientiane,  as  all 
of  this  bookkeeping  Is  done  In  Washington. 
We  were  also  told,  however,  that  some  of  the 
funds  prob&bly  come  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget.  The  pay  and  allowances  of 
the  Thai  Irregulars  are  said  to  be  less  than 
those  of  regular  Thai  Army  personnel  (de- 
leted). The  Thai  irregulars  are  transported 
from  Thailand  to  Laos  by  Air  America  and 
are  returned  to  Thailand  when  their  tours 
are  up  again  by  Air  America.  We  were  told 
that  the  Embassy  wanted  to  [deleted]  the 
[deleted)  with  [deleted)  because  the  (de- 
leted] were  more  mobile  and  thus  "could  do 
things  the  others  could  not  do."  As  for  the 
future,  (deleted).  The  need  for  Thai  "volun- 
teers" results  from  the  fact  that  the  mlUtary 
manpower  base  In  Laos  Is  estimated  to  be 
114,765  and  the  Lao  Army,  neutralist  army. 
Irregulars  and  Pathet  Lao  all  must  draw  from 


this  base  which  is  now  exhausted.  (General 
Vang  Pao's  forces,  for  example,  have  suffered 
3.272  killed  and  5,426  wounded  since  1967;  as 
a  result  40  percent  of  his  forces  are  no  longer 
Meo  but  Lao  Thung) .  Thus  additional  mili- 
tary manpower  can  only  come  outside  Laoe. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  additional  (de- 
leted). We  also  understand  that  there  have 
been  Intermittent  discussions  regarding  the 
possibility  of  (deleted). 

Incidentally,  we  asked  what  motivated 
Thai  to  volunteer  for  the  irregular  forces  In 
Laos  In  light  of  the  heavy  losses  they  have 
suffered.  We  were  told  that  the  principal 
motivation  was  (deleted). 

C.  [Deleted] 
D.  Secrecy 

The  Irregular  force  camps  continue  to  be 
kept  behind  a  barrier  of  strict  official  secrecy. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  principal 
camp  at  Long  Tleng.  Reporters  are  not  per- 
mitted on  either  Air  America,  Continental, 
Laos  Air  Force,  or  clvUlan  planes  which  land, 
or  which  even  might  land,  at  Long  Tleng  air- 
port, the  only  means  of  reaching  the  camp. 
Every  nonofflclal  American  or  Lao  who  wishes 
to  fly  to  Long  Tleng  must  have  written  per- 
mission from  General  Vang  Pao,  and  passen- 
gers are  checked  both  getting  on  and  getting 
off  planes.  In  fact,  a  few  chosen  reporters 
have  been  allowed  to  visit  Long  Tleng  but 
they  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 

The  principal  arguments  we  heard  for  the 
need  to  continue  to  maintain  secrecy  were 
these:  first,  that  General  Vang  Pao  does  not 
want  to  allow  the  press  to  visit  because  his 
military  security  would  be  compromised;  sec- 
ond, that  tf  reporters  were  permitted  to  visit 
Long  Tleng,  they  would  concentrate  on  the 
role  of  the  United  States,  overlooking  Vang 
Pao's  contribution;  third,  that  CIA  Is  a  clan- 
destine organization  not  used  to  ofwratlng  In 
the  open  and  that  Its  operations  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  might  be  compromised  If 
the  techniques  and  Individuals  Involved  In 
Laos  were  to  become  known;  fourth,  that 
were  U.S.  activities  publicized,  the  United 
States  would  be  accused  of  violating  the  Ge- 
neva Agreements  of  1962  and  It  would  thus 
be  more  difficult  to  re-establish  the  Geneva 
Agreements  as  a  framework  for  a  future  set- 
tlement in  Laos;  and  fifth,  that  the  details 
of  the  Thai  presence  would  become  known 
which  would  (deleted]. 

VII.  The  AID  program 

The  total  Lao  budget  for  this  year  Is  18.3 
bilUon  kip  or  $36.6  million.  The  estimated 
total  of  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Laos  in 
fiscal  year  1971  Is  $62,036  million,  a  total  that 
has  been  about  the  same  since  fiscal  year 
1969  when  It  dropped  from  the  higher  totals 
of  fiscal  year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  scope  of  the  AID  program  covers  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  Lao  civil  administra- 
tion. As  a  publication  of  the  AID  Mission  in 
Laoe  states,  there  are  34  broad  projects  In- 
volving varloxos  fields.  145  activities  going  on 
to  Implement  these  pwograms,  and  some  650 
different  Individual  jobs. 

The  broad  categories  of  the  AID  program 
are  economic  stabilization  (the  Foreign  Ex- 
change Operations  Fund  which  trffsets  the 
effect  of  the  Iao  Government's  budget  defi- 
cit).  programs  related  to  security  (such  as 
assistance  to  refugees,  medical  assistance, 
and  air  transport) .  the  maintenance  of  gov- 
ernmental servloee  (such  as  hospital  opera- 
tion, dam  repair,  school  building,  teacher 
training,  public  administration,  police  train- 
ing, and  highway  maintenance) ,  social  in- 
frastnicture  (such  as  education  and  nurse 
training),  and  economic  development  (such 
projects  as  rice  production.  flAerles,  agri- 
cultural research.  Irrigation,  power,  indus- 
try, and  roads) . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Points  of  Interest  trom  the  AID  publica- 
tion "Facts  on  Foreign  Aid  to  Laos": 

(a)  The  government  obtains  90  percent  of 
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its  foreign  exchange  from  the  Foreign  Ex- 
change Operation  Pimd.  Contributions  to  the 
fund  totaled  922.4  million  In  1969.  the  last 
year  for  which  figures  were  published,  of 
which  the  United  States  contributed  between 
116.1  million  and  918  million,  depending  on 
which  set  of  AID  figures  Is  accepted.  At  a 
minimum,  In  any  case,  the  United  States 
contributed  72.5  percent  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change provided.  The  other  contributors 
were  Japan  with  $2  million.  France  with  $1.7 
million  (although  it  is  said  that  the  French 
have  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Fund 
which  permits  them  to  remove  foreign  ex- 
change so  that  their  contribution  is  often 
less  than  it  appears  to  be ) ,  the  United  King- 
dom with  $1.7  million,  and  Australia  with 
$0.7  mOlion.  When  the  Fund  was  originally 
established  In  1964,  with  a  total  contribution 
of  $7.8  million,  the  United  States  provided 
51  3  percent  of  the  total.  That  percentage  has 
gradually  increased  and  has  been  over  70 
percent  since  1967. 

(b)  The  Lao  have  recently  had  to  expend 
an  estimated  $4.5  million  In  foreign  exchange 
each  year  to  Import  rice,  the  production  at 
which  began  to  decline  In  1960. 

((?)  Exports  were  valued  at  $2  million  and 
imports  at  $42.2  million  in  1969.  The  United 
States  was  the  principal  source  of  Imports 
in  the  first  half  of  1970,  providing  about  34 
percent  of  total  Imports,  followed  by  Indo- 
nesia and  Tliailand,  each  with  about  19 
percent,  Japan  with  11  percent,  and  France 
with  9  percent.  Since  Independence,  the 
trade  deficit  of  Laos  has  always  been  financed 
by  foreign  economic  assistance.  In  1969,  67 
percent  of  the  country's  Imports  were  fi- 
nanced by  the  Commodity  Impco't  Program 
of  the  United  States  and  by  the  Foreign  E:x- 
change  Operations  F\md. 

(d)  Lao  budgetary  expenditures  for  se- 
curity last  year  equaled  total  government 
receipts. 

(e)  Over  two-thirds  of  budget  revenues 
are  derived  from  customs  duties  and  more 
than  haJf  of  this  sum  comes  from  duties 
on  gold.  Direct  taxes  provide  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  revenue. 

(/)  The  literacy  rate  In  Laos  Is  30  percent 
compared  to  41  percent  In  Cambodia,  60  per- 
cent in  South  Vietnam,  and  68  percent  in 
Ttxailand. 

(g)  The  United  States  has  constructed  or 
improved  3.272  kilometers  of  road,  which  is 
slightly  less  than  half  of  the  total  road  net- 
work of  6,392  kilometers  of  asphalt,  gravel, 
or  laterlte  and  earth  roads  In  Laos. 

ill)  In  any  given  year  25,000  to  30.000  peo- 
ple become  refugees  In  Laos.  The  Royal  Lao 
Government  estimates  that  since  1964  over 
600,000  people  have  been  displaced  by  the 
war.  The  number  of  refugees  "supported  by 
the  government,"  to  use  the  phrase  found 
In  the  AID  publication,  rose  from  about 
108,000  in  January  1963  to  275,000  In  January 
1970  and  declined  somewhat  by  May  1  to 
257,800.  (While  refugees  depend  on  the  gov- 
enunent  for  support,  the  government  In 
turn  depends  on  the  United  States  for  sup- 
port. In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  United  States 
provided  $17.3  million  for  refugee  relief.  U.S 
aircraft  drop  approximately  50  tons  of  rice 
each  day  at  a  total  of  120  drop  sites  for  refu- 
gee use,  and  at  an  air  delivery  cost  of  $58 
a  ton  which  is  atx>ut  equal  to  the  original 
price  of  the  rice,  and  the  Public  Law  460 
food  donation  has  risen  from  3.700  metric 
tons  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  9.800  In  fiscal  year 
1971.) 

(ii  AID  has  constructed  76  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  elementary  classrooms  In 
Iaos,  100  percent  of  the  teacher  training 
schools,  and  22  percent  of  the  secondary 
schools  In  all.  88  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  In  schools  In  Laos  attend  schocris 
which  have  received  U.S.  assistance. 

(J)  Economic  assistance  from  other  coun- 
tries has  been  at  an  annual  amount  con- 
siderably less  than  that  contributed  by  the 
United  States.  The  Nam  Ngum  Dam  Is  de- 
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scribed  In  the  AID  publication  as  a  regional 
project  Implemented  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mekong  Committee  and  financed  by 
grants  from  a  consortium  of  nine  donor  na- 
tions. The  donations  total  $28.6  million,  but 
of  this  amount  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed $15.6  million.  The  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  granted  Laos  $250,000  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  agricultural  activities  and 
a  $973,000  loan  for  an  Irrigation  project.  The 
total  assistance  from  U.N.  agencies  amounted 
to  $968,000  in  calendar  year  1970.  France, 
which  contributes  the  second  largest  amount 
of  foreign  assistance  to  Laos,  Is  now  giving 
between  $6  and  $7  million  a  year,  most  of  It 
for  technical  and  educational  institutions. 
British  assistance  has  dropped  from  a  pre- 
vious high  point  of  $6  million  to  about  $2.5 
million  annually,  of  which  $1.7  million  Is  the 
British  contribution  to  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Operations  Fund.  Japan  provided,  In  1970, 
$1.7  million  to  the  Foreign  Exchange  Opera- 
tions Fund,  $500,000  worth  of  agricultural 
equipment  and  $30,000  worth  of  humanitar- 
ian assistance  for  refugees.  Australian  assist- 
ance had  reached  an  annual  level  of  $1.2  mil- 
lion by  1970  Including  a  $700,000  contribu- 
tion to  the  stabilization  fund.  West  Germany 
has  loaned  the  Royal  Lao  Government  6  mil- 
lion DM  for  the  Vientiane  power  distribu- 
tion system.  Canada,  Thailand,  New  Zealand, 
and  India  have  provided  lesser  amounts  of 
assistance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  Its  own  activities  In  Laos, 
AID  provides  support  for  both  CIA  and  the 
military  assistance  program.  The  AID  food 
distribution  program,  for  example,  feeds  Ir- 
regular military  units  as  well  as  their  fam- 
ilies who  often  are  ne€u*by  In  refugee  camps. 
Until  recently,  this  program  had  also  been 
totally  funded  by  AID,  but  It  Is  now  fvmded 
almost  entirely  by  the  Defense  D^artment. 
As  noted  earlier,  both  the  air  operations 
branch  and  the  Requirements  Office  of  AID 
are  heavily  involved  In  military  programs. 
While  visiting  Savannakhet  we  learned  that 
the  airport  which  was  being  dedicated  that 
weekend  as  an  AID  public  works  project  had. 
In  fact,  been  funded  from  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations. 

VIII.  Miscellaneous  points 

A.  In  the  subcommittee  hearings  In  1969, 
the  number  of  U.S.  personnel  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30  totaled  891.  Of  this  total,  568  were 
so-called  direct  hire  and  333  were  contract 
personnel.  In  his  speech  on  March  6,  1970, 
the  President  gave  a  total  of  1.040  consist- 
ing of  616  direct  hire  and  424  contract.  The 
figures  we  were  given  total  between  1,143  and 
1,231.  Every  set  of  figures  we  received,  and 
they  were  given  to  us  several  times  In  the 
coxirse  of  our  stay,  showed  663  direct  hire, 
but  the  number  of  contract  personnel  varied 
from  480  to  568.  We  noticed  that  the  num- 
ber of  Air  America  personnel  was  now  some- 
where between  276  and  415.  The  figxires  we 
were  given  covered  the  full  range.  The  figure 
we  were  given  for  direct  hire  AID  employees 
ranged  from  330  to  395.  It  seemed  clear  to  us 
that  there  Is  considerable  confusion  In  ac- 
counting for  the  number  of  Americans  in 
Laoe,  and  that  the  various  categories  of  peo- 
ple are  shifted  to  keep  the  numbers  as  low 
as  possible.  In  all  fairness  It  should  be  said 
that  the  highest  version  of  various  categories 
Include  CIA  personnel  who  must  be  hidden 
In  various  components  of  the  mission  staff, 
which  may  well  account  for  some  of  the  con- 
fusion, and  that  the  various  contract  ar- 
rangements also  make  It  dlfflcxilt  to  cate- 
gorize some  personnel. 

B.  The  mission  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  of  an  effort  to  keep  a  record  of  what 
factors  have  been  responsible  for  "generat- 
ing" refugees.  As  a  result,  they  are  unable 
to  provide  proof  to  counter  allegations  that 
most  refugees  are  generated  by  U.S.  bombing. 
Some  of  the  officers  who  work  in  the  refu- 
gee affairs  section  of  AID.  many  of  whom 
have  been  In  the  country  for  years,  esti- 


mate that  between  2  to  5  percent  are  due  to 
the  bombing.  They  say  that  the  rest  of  the 
refugees  have  come  out  because  of  their  dis- 
like of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  fear 
of  general  military  activity,  the  most  dreaded 
aspect  of  which  is  the  bombing.  They  also 
say  that  in  the  northeast  about  30  percent 
of  the  population  has  chosen  to  remain  in 
Pathet  Lao  territory  while  70  percent  has 
left.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few  on-the- 
spot  surveys  that  have  been  conducted  tend 
to  put  more  weight  on  either  the  experience 
of  bombing,  or  the  fear  of  bombing,  as  a 
reason  for  moving.  Certainly  that  was  the 
principal  reason  given  by  a  group  of  refu- 
gees with  whom  we  talked  outside  of  Seno. 
only  a  few  miles.  Incidentally,  west  of  Dong 
Hene  captured  by  the  enemy  10  days  after  we 
left  Laos. 

Those  who  work  most  closely  with  the 
refugee  problem  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  refugees  from  the  tribal 
areas,  such  as  the  Meo.  There  appears  to  be 
little  prospect  of  these  people  returning  to 
their  native  areas,  and  although  they  have 
paid  a  heavy  price  in  lives  to  defend  their 
homelands  against  the  North  Vietnamese — 
thereby  defending  the  capital  and  the  Vien- 
tiane plain  as  well — the  minority  people  con- 
tinue to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the  ethnic 
Lao  who  control  the  Government.  Some 
Americans  believe  that  the  situation  of  the 
minority  pteoples  jKJse  a  potentlailly  serious 
problem  as  more  of  them  come  to  recognize 
what  little  security  the  government  in  Vien- 
tiane affords  to  them. 

C.  The  Embassy  in  Vientiane  told  us  that 
the  latest  figures  that  they  have  for  U.S. 
personnel  missing  In  Laos  as  of  January  19, 
1971,  showed  232  U.S.  personnel,  Including 
one  Air  America  pilot,  missing  since  April  1, 
1965.  There  is  no  firm  evidence,  according  to 
CIA.  that  any  of  these  men  are  being  held 
prisoner  in  Laos  by  either  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  Pathet  Lao.  The  Pathet  Lao 
representative  told  us  that  Prince  Soupha- 
nouvong  had  stated  recently  that  the  Pathet 
Lao  were  holding  prisoners.  Including  some 
Americans,  and  that  these  prisoners  v?ere 
being  held  In  a  safe  place.  We  asked  him  U 
a  list  of  the  prisoners  could  be  obtained, 
pointing  out  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
provided  such  a  list.  He  said  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  not  provided  a  list  until  after 
the  bombing  had  stopped  and  that  the  Pathet 
Lao.  similarly,  would  not  do  so  as  long  as 
the  bombing  continued. 

D.  The  Royal  Lao  Government  la  holding 
92  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war.  The 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  taken 
has  thus  been  low  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber killed  and  wounded.  There  were  17  pris- 
oners taken  In  1968,  15  in  1969,  26  In  1970, 
and  15  In  1971.  Similarly,  there  have  been 
few  North  Vietnamese  "ralliers";  that  is. 
those  who  have  come  over  to  the  other  side! 
These  raUlers  totaled  17  In  1968,  15  In  1969, 
18  m  1970,  and  two  in  1971.  By  comparison, 
there  vrere  725  Pathet  Lao  prisoners  taken  In 
1968.  1,213  In  1969,  412  In  1970,  and  144  In 
1971.  Similarly,  there  have  been  far  more 
Pathet  Lao  ralliers — 270  in  1968.  401  in  1969, 
174  in  1970,  and  239  In  1971.  The  explanation 
given  for  the  low  number  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese prisoners  is  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
prefer  to  conMnlt  suicide  rather  than  permit 
themselves  to  be  captured.  We  also  heard 
reports,  however,  that  the  Lao  sometimes 
shoot  North  Vietnamese  wounded  prisoners, 
especially  when  Lao  forces  are  In  retreat. 

Last  year  there  were  discussions  between 
the  Lao  and  South  Vietnamese  governments 
about  turning  over  North  Vietnamese  prison- 
ers In  Laos  to  South  Vietnam.  The  decision 
was  made  not  to  do  so.  The  United  States 
took  no  position  in  these  discussions  except 
to  say  that  it  would  assist  both  goverments 
in  whatever  decision  was  reached. 

E.  The  table  of  instructions  sent  by  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  about  our 
trip  asked  our  Embassies  in  any  country  vis- 
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Ited  to  be  frank  and  forthcoming  and  to 
avoid  confrontation  at  all  costs  but  stipu- 
lated four  subjects  which  were  not  to  be 
discussed  with  us.  There  were:  (1)  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons;  (2)  military 
contingency  plans  or  mJlitaxy  rules  of  en- 
gagement past,  present  or  proposed.  Includ- 
ing the  operational  details  of  Joint  integrated 
air  defense.  (3)  the  operational  details  of 
sensitive  operations,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  clearly  Jeopardize  the  safety  of 
U.S.  forces,  and  (4)  miUtary  assistance 
program  plana  and  programs  beyond 
fiscal  year  1972  (In  connection  with  which 
the  Elmbassy  was  Instructed  to  say.  If  the 
subject  arose,  that  no  decision  had  been 
taken  beyond  1972).  The  Instructions  also 
said  that  no  documentation  should  be  pro- 
vided and  that  If  documentation  were  re- 
quested, guidance  shotild  be  sought  from 
Washington.  In  summary,  the  cable  noted 
that  our  approach  "will  likely  be  that  of 
participants  in  an  adversary  process." 

P.   (Deleted.) 

IX.  Future  prospects 

No  ore  we  met  in  Laos,  American  or  Lao, 
seems  to  have  a  prescription  for  the  future 
other  than  to  continue  to  do  what  Is  being 
done  now.  Some  observers  pointed  out  to  tis 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  odds  are  heavily 
against  defending  Laos,  given  the  advantages 
the  North  Vietnamese  enjoy.  These  are  a 
l.SOO-mlle  front  along  which  they  can  at- 
tack; short,  well -developed  and  Increasingly 
heavily  defended  supply  lines;  a  sanctuary 
largely  safe  from  direct  attack:  a  population 
10  times  that  of  Laos;  and  a  larger,  more  ex- 
perienced smd  better  motivated  army.  In  their 
more  optimistic  moments  Lao  and  Americans, 
as  well  as  meet  western  observers,  expressed 
a  guarded  belief  that  the  Lao  will  be  able 
to  cling  to  what  remains  of  their  territory 
until  the  war  ends  In  Vietnam,  believing  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  will  end  in  an  agreed 
settlement  In  which  the  great  powers  will 
participate  and  that  this  settlement  wUI 
lead  to  a  similar  resolution  of  the  situation 
in  Laos. 

There  is  a  sporadic  dialogue  between  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  Lao  Governments,  and  a 
Pathet  Lao  representative  has  arrived  in 
Vientiane  within  the  past  week  to  present 
n»w  proposals.  But  these  new  proposals  axe 
apparently  harder  than  previous  proposals 
and  Include  a  demand  for  a  bombing  cessa- 
tion throughout  Laos — not  just  in  jxarte  of 
Laos,  as  previous  demands — before  talks 
can  begin. 

Thus,  tlie  pro8i)ect  of  negotiations  seems 
slim  Indoed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  are  in  the 
strongest  military  position  they  have  ever 
enjoyed,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  what. 
from  their  point  of  view,  they  might  gain  by 
a  compromise  which  did  not  bring  an  end  to 
U.S.  bombing  of  the  Trail.  In  the  second 
place,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  provide  the 
Lao  with  the  means  for  continuing  the  war, 
even  though  at  a  high  cost  to  us  In  money 
and  an  exorbitant  cost  to  them  in  lives,  and 
as  long  as  the  leaders  of  Laos  see  no  crucial 
need  to  negotiate,  the  initiative  for  a  poli- 
tical settlement  will  not  come  from  the  Lao 
The  latest  series  of  attacks  all  along  the  line 
in  Laos  may,  however,  force  Lao  leaders  to 
alter  their  attitude  toward  negotiation,  par- 
ticularly if  additional  American  or  Thai  heip 
Is  not  forthcoming.  Finally,  as  far  as  US 
policy  is  concerned,  it  Is  quite  apparent  that 
many  American  officials  regard  the  continued 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Laos  as  an  essen- 
tial adjunct  of  our  current  military  strategy 
in  Vietnam  because,  in  their  view.  It  ties 
down  two  or  more  North  Vietnamese  divi- 
sions and  permits  us  to  exploit  Lao  terri- 
tory to  Interdict  the  Trail,  thereby  buying 
time  for  Vlotnamlzation.  In  this  sense,  we 
are  indeed  using  the  Lao  for  our  own  pur- 
poses at  an  Increasingly  heavy  cost  to  them 
In  lives  and  territory.  At  the  same  time.  U.S. 


officials  also  believe  that  if  U.S.  air  activities 
in  Laos  were  stopped,  the  military  situation 
would  be  even  more  serious  in  Miliary  Re- 
gions n.  m.  and  XV  and  that  all  of  Mllitarj' 
Region  II,  including  the  vital  base  at  Long 
Tleng,  could  be  lost. 

The  Thai  Irregulars  constitute  a  new  com- 
plicating factor,  one  not  yet  fully  acknowl- 
edged by  some  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
L&oe  within  the  context  of  an  Indochina  war. 
Some  observers  ptolnted  out  to  us,  however, 
that  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  pres- 
ence of  these  Thai  In  a  key  strategic  loca- 
tion In  Laos  that  the  Thai  will  inevitably  be 
parties  to  any  negotiation  with  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  issue  fc*  them  being  the 
line  dem&rcatlng  areas  of  Influence  in  Laos. 
And  in  connection  with  areas  of  Influence, 
it  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  practical 
effect  of  the  Chinese  road  is  that  the  Chinese 
border  has  already  been  shifted  southward 
to  encompass  a  substantial  pyortlon  of  north- 
ern Laos. 

Both  the  Royal  Lao  Government  and  the 
United  States  Government  seem  to  consider 
themselves  tied  inextricably  to  the  concept 
of  the  1962  Geneva  Agreements.  Prince  Min- 
ister Souvanna  Phouma  indicated  in  his  con- 
versation with  us  that  he  regards  these  agree- 
ments as  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
great  powers  in  general,  and  the  United 
States  in  particular,  to  provide  military  as- 
sistance SiXitl  financial  support.  He  also  seems 
to  view  the  agreements  as  a  pattern  for  the 
future.  It  is  dlfflciUt  for  some  observers  to 
see  how  agreements  violated  so  blatantly,  by 
both  parties,  can  be  regarded  as  a  realistic 
basis  for  a  future  settlement  when  they  have 
not  accomplished  this  end  so  far.  Yet  the 
statement  is  persistently  heard  in  Vien- 
tiane— from  both  Lao  and  United  States  offi- 
cials— that  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1962 
can  be  Implemented  after  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  settled  or  In  conjunction  with  a  set- 
tlement. And  no  one  seems  willing  to  admit 
the  possibility  that  there  may  be  no  final 
settlement  but  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  though  perhaps  at  a  some- 
what reduced  level. 

If  there  Is  no  settlement  In  Vietnam  and 
the  war  also  continues  In  Laos.  Laos  will  re- 
main a  hostage  available  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese should  they  wish  to  draw  American 
airpKJwer  away  from  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam,  embarrass  the  United  States, 
threaten  Thailand  or  bring  the  Chinese  Into 
closer  Involvement.  Perhaps  the  only  real 
protection  the  Lao  have  is  whatever  limits 
the  North  Vietnamese  wish  to  place  on  them- 
selves. Some  U.S.  officials  believe  that  these 
limits  include  not  taking  over  the  whole 
country  but  continuing  to  use  Lao  territory 
as  a  supply  route  while  assisting  the  Pathet 
Lao  as  a  political — as  well  as  military — force 
with  the  final  objective  of  a  partitioned  Laos 
in  which  the  eastern  portion  will  be  governed 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  western  portion  by 
a  regime  not  unsympathetic  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Meanwhile,  the  area  under  government 
control  shrinks  steadily,  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  rises,  the  Pathet  Lao  consoli- 
date their  hold  on  territories  no  longer  un- 
der government  control  and  the  Lao  Govern- 
ment's professed  policy  of  neutralism  con- 
tinues to  hang  by  the  single  human  thread 
of  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma.  He.  in 
turn,  seems  to  be  Increasingly  Isolated  from 
other  powerful  political  figtires  In  his  coun- 
try who  wish  to  Involve  the  United  States,  or 
the  Thai,  even  further  in  the  defense  of 
what  remains  of  their  country,  knowing  that 
they  cannot  possibly  defend  it  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and.  at 
4:34  p.m..  the  doors  of  the  Chamber 
were  opened.) 
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THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

(The  following  proceedings,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  today,  are  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
amendment  nxmibered  98  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  when  the  Senate  goes  back 
into  open  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall>  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  amendments  numbered  48. 

The  j'eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  so  that  Senators  will  be  on 
notice,  there  is  a  time  limitation  on  this 
amendment  of  1  hour  and  a  half.  The 
Senate  should  be  on  notice  that  there 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  this  amendment 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  my 
statement  on  the  Packwood  amendment 
ntunbered  98  and  the  ordering  of  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  > 

Mr.  PA(^KWOOD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.    PACKW(X)D.    Mr.    President,   I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  . 
additional  cosponsors  to  ame>n)ment  no.  us 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  may  be  joined  as  cosponsors 
of  Amendment  No.  115:  Percy,  Case, 
MoNTOYA.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Packwood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMKNT    no.    98 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  numbered  98  and  ask 
that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  29,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

"(22)  Section  6(o)  Is  amended  to  read  M 
follows: 

"  "(o)  Except  during  the  period  of  a  war  or 
a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress, 


no  person  may  be  Inducted  for  training  and 
service  under  this  title  tmleas  he  volunteers 
for  such  induction — 

"  '  ( 1 )  If  the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister 
of  such  person  was  killed  In  action  or  died  In 
line  of  duty  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  subsequently  died  as  a  result  of 
injuries  received  or  disease  incurred  In  line 
of  duty  during  such  service,  or 

'■  '(2)  during  any  period  of  time  In  which 
the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  of  such 
person  is  In  a  captured  or  missing  status  as 
a  result  of  such  service.'." 

Renumber  paragraphs  (22)  through  (32) 
of  section  10(a)  of  the  bill  as  paragraphs  (33) 
through  (33),  respectively. 

On  page  34,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  any  surviving 
son  or  sons  of  a  family  who  (A)  were  in- 
ducted into  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
MiUtary  Selective  Service  Act,  and  (B)  are 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  such  son  or  sons  could  not,  if 
they  were  not  in  the  Armed  Forces,  be  In- 
voluntarily inducted  into  military  service 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  as 
a  result  of  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (22)  of  section  101  (a)  of  this  Act,  such 
surviving  son  or  sons  shall,  upon  appUcatlon. 
be  promptly  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  against 
whom  court-martial  charges  are  pending,  or 
in  the  case  of  any  member  who  has  been  tried 
and  convicted  by  a  court-martial  for  an  of- 
fen.se  and  whose  case  Is  being  reviewed  or  ap- 
pealed, or  in  the  case  of  any  member  who 
has  been  tried  and  convicted  by  a  court- 
martial  for  an  offense  and  who  is  serving  a 
sentence  (or  otherwise  satisfying  punish- 
ment) Imposed  by  such  court-martial,  until 
final  action  (Including  completion  of  any 
punishment  Imposed  pursuant  to  such 
court-martial)  has  ben  completed  with  re- 
spect to  such  charges,  review,  or  appeal,  or 
until  the  sentence  has  been  served  (or  until 
any  other  punishment  imposed  has  been 
satisfied),  as  the  case  may  be.  The  President 
shall  have  authority  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  by  regulations." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  any  time 
being  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  end 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
debate  on  the  amendments  is  limited  to 
1"2  hours,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 


(Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  Senate  in  order?  Will  the  Chair 
get  the  Senate  in  order? 

Mr.  PA<7KWOOD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  If  the  microphones  are  working, 
my  light  is  not  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  will  be  work- 
ing In  a  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  an- 
swer is  "yes." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  called  up  my  amendment  No. 
98.  This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
induction  of  any  person  if  a  member  of 
his  immediate  family  has  died  or  is  to- 
tally disabled  or  is  captured  or  missing 
in  action,  as  a  result  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

This  amendment  would  expand  the 
present  draft  exemption  for  sole-surviv- 
ing sons  who  are  defined  by  law  as  the 
only  remaining  sons  in  families  which 
have  lost  members  in  the  military  serv- 
ice. Under  this  proposal,  any  son  who 
has  lost  a  father,  brother,  or  sister  in 
military  service,  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  causes,  would  be  exempt  from 
involuntary  induction.  He  would  not  have 
to  be  the  only  remtuning  son  in  the  fam- 
ily to  have  this  exemption. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  winding  down 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  our 
draft  needs  are  being  reduced,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  seems  feasible  and 
highly  appropriate.  In  addition  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Army  recent- 
ly announced  a  300-percent  increase  in 
combat  enlistments  since  initiating  a  13- 
week  advertising  campaign.  Reportedly, 
enlistments  were  up  from  about  400  a 
month  to  well  over  1,000  a  month  in  April 
and  May. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that  this  measure  is  compatible 
with  and  fully  justified  by  our  present 
mihtary  manpower  needs. 

Last  April  a  similar  measure  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  James  T.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina  was  included  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6531.  Although 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  5,  1971,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  later  deleted  this  amend- 
ment in  reporting  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

Several  months  ago.  I  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Senate,  S.  908,  which  contains 
many  of  the  same  concepts  as  the 
amendment  I  have  called  up  today.  That 
bill,  which  was  cosponsored  by  23  fellow 
Senators,  was  aimed  directly  at  helping 
a  family  In  my  home  State  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Johnson  in  Cottage 
Grove,  Oreg.  Regrettably,  the  bill  appears 
to  be  stalled  in  committee. 

The  Johnsons  have  had  not  one — but 
two  sons  killed  while  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Both  unfortunately,  have 
died  either  In  or  as  the  result  of  Injuries 
sustained  in  Vietnam.  The  latest  son 
died  December  26,  1970.  Another  son,  the 
oldest  of  four  sons,  was  honorably  dis- 
charged after  having  served  4  years  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Now  I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
Johnsons  have  given  much  more  than 
any  American  family  should  be  asked  to 


give.  And  yet,  the  Johnsons  have  a  17- 
year-old  son,  Gordon,  who  will  have  to 
register  next  October  as  part  of  the  ex- 
isting selective  service  process. 

The  Johnson  family  does  not  shirk  Its 
responsibility.  That  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  Three  sons  have  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Two  have  been 
killed  and  another  has  been  honorably 
discharged,  after  having  served.  Certain- 
ly this  is  far  beyond  what  any  family 
should  be  asked  to  give  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  do  not  feel  they 
can  allow  their  remaining  son  to  enter 
the  service  should  be  easily  understood 
by  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
are  asking  too  much.  In  fact,  I  earnestly 
feel  their  request  should  be  honored  and 
the  17-year-old  son  should  be  exempted 
from  having  to  serve  In  the  military. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  passing 
this  amendment. 

Today  there  are  over  55  million  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States.  During  the  last 
5  years  close  to  1.5  million  yoimg  men 
have  been  drafted  from  these  families. 
Based  on  available  information  there  has 
been  a  disproportionate  number  of 
draftees  who  have  been  killed. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  other 
fajnilles  like  the  Johnsons  who  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  loved  ones  as  a  result 
of  injuries  or  illnesses  incurred  in  the 
military  service.  The  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  taken  a  terrible  toll  in  human 
life.  There  Is  no  way  the  Government  can 
adequately  repay  any  family  for  such  a 
painful  sacrifice. 

Surely  it  Is  a  lot  to  ask  of  any  family 
that  they  accept  the  loss  of  a  father,  a 
husband,  a  son  or  a  brother.  But  It  is 
cruel  and  intolerable  that  they  be  asked 
to  suffer  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this 
amendment  cannot  relieve  the  sorrow 
and  terrible  loneliness  that  has  come  to 
the  Johnsons  and  so  many  other  fine 
families  throughout  this  land.  But  it  can 
provide  them  with  hope  that  tragedy 
will  not  be  repeated. 

We  now  have  in  our  hands  the  owx)r- 
tunity  to  challenge  fate.  We  see  to  it 
that  families  who  have  lost  one  member 
shall  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  face 
greater  agony. 

In  the  Interest  of  compassion  and  fair- 
ness for  those  families  who  have  lost 
members  in  the  military  service,  I  ask 
for  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  ac- 
cepting this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  Is  going 
to  be  raised,  and  we  will  face  it  now,  that 
we  would  perhaps  jeopardize  our  military 
manpower  needs  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  fact,  that  Is  the  principal  argument 
that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee used  when  It  rejected  the  House- 
passed  provision  in  committee.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  very  fair 
and  candid,  In  frankly  admitting  that 
they  have  no  Idea  how  many  men  this 
will  affect.  They  have  not  kept  statistics 
on  the  families  of  those  who  have  been 
killed,  and  how  many  might  be  exempt 
from  the  draft  by  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal. 

I  quote  here  from  the  committee  re- 
port, as  follows: 
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No  valid  eetlmat«  Is  available  as  to  the 
number  of  former  service  members  who  have 
died  diiring  the  same  period  as  a  result  of  in- 
juries received  or  disease  Incurred  during 
their  military  service;  nor  do  we  know  how 
many  remaining  family  members  of  these 
deceased  are  now  serving  or  may  serve  In 
our  Armed  Forces.  The  potential  limitation, 
however,  on  the  manpower  resources  of  the 
nation  to  meet  current  and  future  military 
requirements  Is  slgnlflcant. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  cite  the  last 
sentence,  when  they  freely  admit  they 
have  no  idea  how  many  people  may  be 
involved. 

The  only  addition  I  have  made  to  Rep- 
resentative James  Broyhill's  amend- 
ment was  to  add  two  clauses. 

My  amendment  provides  that  If  some- 
one is  now  serving  in  the  military  forces 
who  would  otherwise  be  exempt  and  not 
subject  to  being  drafted  if  the  amend- 
ment had  been  in  effect,  he  can  apply 
for  and  receive  a  discharge. 

Second,  it  does  not  apply  to  those  peo- 
ple serving  court-martial  sentences,  or 
who  are  presently  under  indictment  in 
court-martial  proceedings.  That  num- 
ber is  relatively  negligible,  however. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  Is  allotted  to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty -five 
minutes  is  allotted  to  a  side.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  has  had  the  attention  of  the 
committees  and  of  Congress  for  a  long 
time. 

The  present  law  is  that  the  sole  sur- 
viving son — let  me  just  read  it;  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  Record  : 

Except  during  periods  of  war  or  national 
emergency  declared  by  Ck>ngress,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  this  subsection,  where  the  father 
or  one  or  more  sons  or  daughters  of  a  family 
were  killed  In  action  or  died  In  line  of  duty 
while  ser\-lng  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  subsequently  died  as  a 
result  of  Injuries  received  or  disease  Incurred 
during  such  service,  the  sole  surviving  son 
of  such  families  shall  not  be  Inducted  for 
service  under  the  terms  of  this  title  unless 
he  volunteers  for  Induction. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
sole  surviving  son  Is  exempt  and  shall 
not  be  inducted,  and  the  reasons  for  that 
are  quite  obvious. 

But  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
goes  much  farther  than  the  present  law. 
It  is  motivated  by  good  intentions,  of 
course,  and  very  respectable  passions, 
but  this  amendment  broadens  the  "sole 
surviving  son"  provision  so  that  any  son 
or  sons  of  a  family  in  which  the  father, 
brother,  or  sister  was  killed  in  action  or 
died  in  line  of  duty  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  subsequently  died  as 
a  result  of  injuries  received  or  disease  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty  during  that  service 
would  be  exempt  from  induction  except 
during  time  of  national  emergency.  This 
would  also  apply  to  family  members  of 
individuals  captured  or  missing  in  ac- 
tion, as  long  as  they  were  in  that  statfe. 

First,  It  Is  estimated  that  this  amend- 
ment will  cover  families  of  some  575,000 


persons  who  have  died  from  all  causes 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  or 
who  have  been  missing  in  action  or 
prisoners  of  war. 

This  expanded  exemption  will  have 
considerable  effects  on  the  manpower 
acquisition  problems  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Second  and  most  important,  the 
amendment  does  not  seem  to  be  needed 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  already  has  a  policy  of  as- 
signing members  of  families  who  have 
lost  a  member  in  the  armed  service — 
since  January  1,  1961,  in  Vietnam — to 
noncombatant  assignments. 

Third — this  has  tremendous  appeal, 
and  we  had  better  be  wary  about  this — 
much  inequity  may  arise  when  one  con- 
siders that  there  would  be  a  significant 
discrimination  in  favor  of  large  fam- 
ilies with  many  children.  Conversely, 
there  would  be  a  discrimination  against 
the  small  family  with  only  one  son. 

To  me,  that  is  unanswerable.  I  recall 
many  cases,  particularly  in  World  War 
II,  in  which  the  only  son  was  lost  in  ac- 
tion. If  we  are  going  to  exempt  everyone 
who  is  left  in  a  family,  if  one  should  most 
unfortunately  and  regretfully  be  the  one 
among  many  who  lost  their  hves — if  we 
are  going  to  exempt  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  family,  how  can  we  turn 
then  and  face  the  father  and  mother  of 
a  family  with  only  one  son  and  say,  "Yes. 
he  must  go,  and  he  must  go  into  battle"? 

I  know  that  we  had  this  matter  up  very 
carefully  in  the  committee.  It  is  fine  to  be 
generous.  But  this  is  a  case  in  which  we 
also  must  be  just.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  argimient  will  stand  up.  I  believe  that 
it  will  haunt  us. 

This  amendment,  exempting  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  floor  in  the  House,  with- 
out very  much  debate.  I  do  not  know  j  ust 
when  it  was  filed  or  when  it  was  taken 
up,  but  there  was  not  much  debate. 

On  page  60  of  the  Senate  report  is  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
himself,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tarr,  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service.  Mr.  Laird 
writes; 

(2)  Clause  15  of  Section  1  would  exempt 
from  induction  remaining  sons  of  families 
which  have  lost  one  member  as  a  result  of 
service-connected  causes  since  1941.  It  far 
exceeds  the  scope  of  present  Induction  ex- 
clusion for  sole  surviving  sons.  Approximate- 
ly 575.000  individuals  have  died  from  all 
causes  while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  11.  No  valid 
estimate  is  available  as  to  the  number  of 
former  service  members  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  same  period  as  a  result  of  injiules 
received  or  disease  incurred  during  their  mili- 
tary service;  nor  do  we  know  how  many  re- 
maining family  members  of  these  decettaed 
are  now  serving  or  may  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  potential  limitation,  however, 
on  the  manpower  resources  of  the  nation  to 
meet  current  and  futxrre  military  require- 
ments is  significant. 

The  provision,  as  discussed  In  the  House  by 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  also  antici- 
pates the  discharge  from  active  duty  of  all 
members  Inducted  Involuntarily  who  qiuillfy 
under  these  conditions. 

Department  of  Defense  policies  ciirrently 
provide  exemption  from  asslgnnkant  to  com- 
bat for  personnel  who  have  lost  a  family 
member  or  a  family  member  has  beoocne  to- 
taUy  disabled  since  January  1,  1961  In  Viet- 
nam. 


That  letter  is  addressed  to  me,  as 
chairman,  dated  April  9,  1971,  and  signed 
"Melvin  R.  Laird." 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  hard  facts 
of  life.  But  we  come  back  now  to  the  fair- 
ness, the  discrimination.  The  present  law 
was  brought  forward  in  the  new  bill.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate,  contains  exactly 
the  language  of  the  present  law  as  to  the 
sole  surviving  son. 

I  believe  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go,  in 
fairness  smd  in  justice  to  all  the  parties 
involved.  It  is  the  only  way  even  to  begin 
to  give  proper  treatment  and  considera- 
tion to  the  small  family  with  only  one 
son. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  much  as  we 
might  like  to  do  this,  if  we  undertake 
now,  in  deliberate  judgment,  to  enact  a 
law  that  would  go  this  far  and  discrimi- 
nate against  the  thousands  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  fathers  and  mothers  with 
only  one  son,  there  would  justly  be  a 
great  reaction  against  us.  even  though 
we  would  be  acting  in  good  faith  and 
from  good  motives. 

So  I  trust  that  in  the  name  of  fair- 
ness— I  do  not  put  it  on  the  difficulty  of 
administration  or  anything  of  that 
kind — simply  in  the  name  of  fairness  in 
this  field,  we  will  limit  this  policy  to  the 
sole  surviving  son  concept.  I  hope  that 
will  be  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  respond  to  a 
few  points  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

We  talk  about  compassion  and  we  say 
that  today,  if  you  happen  to  have  two 
sons  in  a  family  and  one  is  killed,  the 
other  is  exempt  from  the  draft.  That  is 
the  present  law.  But  if  you  have  three 
sons  and  one  is  killed,  you  still  have 
another  one  and  another  one  who  are 
subject  to  the  draft,  because  they  are 
not  the  sole  surviving  son. 

Is  it  more  compassionate  to  say  that  a 
mother  has  to  give  one  son,  and  only  one, 
or  that,  because  she  has  three  or  four 
sons,  she  has  to  give  two  or  three  before 
the  final  one  becomes  the  sole  surviving 
son  because  all  the  rest  have  been  killed 
in  the  military?  Compassion  is  on  the  side 
of  adopting  this  amendment  and  not  lim- 
iting it  and  saying  that  it  will  favor  only 
those  who  happen  to  have  one  son  left. 

As  to  the  manpower  needs,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  situation.  The  Senator  cites 
575,000  people  as  having  been  killed  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  that  is  correct. 
They  were  not  all  necessarily  from  dif- 
ferent families,  but  the  bulk  of  them 
were  killed  in  World  War  n.  Very  few 
sons  or  brothers  are  left  from  the  group 
that  were  killed  that  are  going  to  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment,  because  they 
have  already  served  their  military  time, 
in  all  likelihood,  if  they  are  going  to 
serve  It  at  all.  We  are  talking  about 
brothers  of  people  killed  In  Vietnam  or 
perhaps  the  sons  of  those  killed  in  the 
Korean  war,  who  may  now  be  approach- 
ing 18.  19,  20,  or  21  years  of  age;  and 
that  Is  a  relatively  insignificant  amount. 

If,    by    any    possible    mathematical 


quirk — and  the  Defense  Department  ad- 
mits they  do  not  know — it  should  turn 
out  that  too  many  people  were  being 
exempted  under  this  amendment,  Con- 
gress would  be  perfectly  free  to  declare 
an  emergency  and  this  entire  amendment 
would  be  of  no  effect.  It  would  be  in  our 
power  to  change  it,  if  we  wished. 

I  am  sajring.  first,  that  the  numbers 
that  would  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment would  be  relatively  slight.  Second, 
compassion  Is  on  the  side  of  not  asking 
anybody  to  give  more  than  one  son  or 
more  than  one  brother. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  really  im- 
portant thing  Is  not  so  much  the  em- 
phasis that  the  distinguished  chairman 
has  put  upon  the  family  with  one  son. 
I  think  the  compassionate  thing  to  do 
is  to  look  at  a  family  that  has  many 
sons.  I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisifina  does  not  really  mind  my 
making  this  reference,  because  he  has  a 
son  who  has  10  sons,  and  imder  this 
bill  they  have  to  give  nine  of  those  sons 
so  that  they  can  save  the  last  one. 

I  have  a  famUy  of  five  children.  I 
have  one  son.  Now  I  can  give  that  one 
son  and  I  would  still  have  four  daugh- 
ters. So  this  idea  of  saying  to  a  family 
with  one  son  that  they  must  save,  makes 
little  sense  to  me  because  if  compassion 
is  weighed  on  the  side  of  justice,  then 
do  we  really  say  that  because  they  have 
one  son  and  he  must  serve,  that  some- 
how or  other  compassion  should  go  out 
for  them  but  should  not  go  out  to  the 
son  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  who 
has  10  sons  and  must,  under  this,  the 
present  law,  allow  them  to  have  the  sole 
surviving  son  that  he — that  son — is  to 
give  nine  before  he  can  have  one  left 
at  home? 

What  logic  is  that?  That  is  not  logic. 
The  logic  is  on  the  side  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  logic  is  on  the  side  of  saying 
that  there  is  only  so  much  that  a  family 
unit  can  do  for  Its  country,  and  that  logic 
is  that  out  of  a  family  unit,  if  It  should 
lose  one  son,  it  need  not  have  the  rest  of 
its  sons  inducted  into  military  service. 
Now,  obviously  we  are  not  under  a  state 
of  war  so,  therefore,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  declare  an  emergency  and  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  will  be  out  the 
uindow.  So  the  logic  is  that  the  mili- 
tary, if  in  fact  we  can  justify  a  war.  If  In 
fact  we  have  to  declare  that  it  is  the  es- 
sential feeling  of  this  country  that  an 
emergency  be  declared,  then  do  it,  but 
do  it  in  the  name  of  justice  and  not  hide 
beyond  the  fact  that  30  to  40  military 
personnel  are  killed  every  week  and  not 
have  a  declared  emergency.  So  that  I 
think  the  argument  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  really  does  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  to  me.  I  think  the  logic  and 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  PACKWOOD)  make  all  the  sense  In 
the  world.  If  we  are  to  declare  an  emer- 
gency and  obviate  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  then  do  so.  If,  in  fact,  there 


is  no  emergency,  then  where  is  the  lack 
of  justice  in  this  amendment?  The  lack 
of  justice  really  is  that,  somehow  or  oth- 
er, we  can  fight  wars  of  major  signifi- 
cance and  not  declare  an  emergency. 

Is  that  not  really  what  we  are  talking 
about? 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  get  the  same  treatment  it  received 
in  the  House,  that  Is,  that  it  would  be 
passed  and  appended  to  the  bill  and 
would  become  part  of  the  bill  and  be- 
come part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  would  only  say,  further,  to  those  who 
are  here — and  I  am  sorry  so  few  Sena- 
tors are  present  In  the  Chamber  now — 
listen  to  the  argument  of  one  Senator, 
but  weigh  that  against  the  justice  of  a 
family  with  ten  sons  which,  under  the 
present  law,  must  give  nine  of  them  and 
will  have  to  stand  nine  times  at  a  grave- 
side so  that  he  or  she  can  save  one. 
Then  we  see  the  lack  of  justice  in  not 
passing  this  kind  of  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  am  happy  now  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  commend  my  collesigue  from  Ore- 
gon for  having  introduced  the  pending 
amendment.  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  have  been  saying 
in  this  colloquy,  especially  when  the  com- 
ment was  made  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  one  son  and  four  daugh- 
ters. But  if  we  are  really  going  to  go  in 
the  full  direction  of  justice,  what  about 
the  family  that  has  only  one  son — one 
son  and  no  daughter?  Even  imder  this 
amendment — and  this  is  a  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague — \s  it  not 
true,  under  his  amendment,  that  this  one 
son.  the  only  heir  of  the  family,  still  could 
be  drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  Under  this 
amendment,  assuming  he  had  a  father 
or  a  brother  killed  in  action,  he  could  be 
drafted. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  again  points  up 
and  should  point  itself  up  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  we  are 
not  embarking  upon  a  mass  exemption 
program  under  this  particular  bill  or  this 
particular  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  figure  used  was 
575.000  famiUes  and  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  those  would  have  been  In- 
volved in  World  War  n.  Is  that  not 
correct? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  would  that  apply 
to  the  Senator's  amendment,  then? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Of  the  bulk  of  those 
killed  in  World  War  n,  there  would  be 
almost  no  one  left  who  would  be  exempt. 
The  sons  would  be  25  or  30  years  old  and 
obviously  the  brothers  would  be  40  or  50 
years  old.  So  we  are  not  talking  about 
anyone  left  in  World  War  n.  These  are 
the  sons  of  those  killed  in  Korea,  mostly 
brothers  killed  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  think  that  should  clarify  for  anyone 
who  will  be  reading  this  colloquy  and  the 
statements  made,  although  they  will  not 
get  the  opportunity  to  read  them  before 


we  have  a  vote.  That  Is  the  unfortunate 
thing  that  sometimes  happens  in  debate, 
that  those  who  should  be  here  listening 
to  the  argimients  and  the  statistics  are 
not  here  In  order  to  make  their  judg- 
ments from  them  as  to  the  prevailing 
evidence  and  to  the  side  which  is  most 
persuasive  in  its  debate. 

Let  me  comment  on  one  further  point. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  case  of  Cottage 
Grove  in  Oregon  which  my  colleagues 
has  shown  such  great  compassion  for  in 
setting  up  the  amendment,  not  only  for 
this  family  but  also  for  many  other  fam- 
ilies. But  this  particularly  family  lost 
two  sons  in  Vietnam,  two  other  sons 
served  in  the  military,  and  now  the  fifth 
is  approaching  draft  age.  I  carmot  but 
totally  sympathize  with  the  parents  who 
have  been  more  than  imderstanding.  I 
think  I  would  be  even  more  bitter  than 
they  are  about  this  whole  problem  that 
we  face,  because  they  have  given  far  more 
than  that  which  should  be  demanded 
by  any  fair  or  equitable  system. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  join  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  and  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  because  really  the  three 
of  us,  standing  here  today  in  this  Cham- 
ber, have  the  complete  answer  to  the 
question  of  justice,  when  we  cast  our 
votes  for  the  total  abolition,  in  a  sense, 
of  the  draft,  which  is  so  highly  inequita- 
ble. 

The  pending  amendment  is  further 
evidence  of  the  inequitable  system  we  call 
the  draft,  the  injustices  that  are  perpe- 
trated under  that  system.  Really,  the 
liltimate  answer  must  be  total  abolition 
of  the  draft. 

My  name  does  not  appear  on  the  j)end- 
ing  amendment  as  a  cosponsor,  even 
though  I  was  invited  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  to  do  so.  He  fully  understands 
the  fact  that  my  position  at  the  time  he 
circulated  the  amendment  was  that  the 
way  to  answer  this  problem  is  to  vote  for 
total  aboUtion  of  the  draft.  Until  that 
vote  was  taken,  which  was  taken  on  last 
Friday,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  Join  in  re- 
forming an  action  because  of  the  com- 
mitment I  have  that  when  we  have  some- 
thing like  the  draft  which  Is  totally 
inequitable,  we  do  not  reform  an  inequity, 
we  abolish  it. 

Today  I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  my  colleague  from  Oregon  in  trying 
at  least  to  take  out  some  of  the  inequities 
and,  hopefully,  demonstrate  again  by  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment  that 
we  are  really  dealing  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem that  is  riddled  from  beginning  to 
end  with  one  inequity  after  another  in- 
eqiilty. 

What  my  colleague  from  Oregon  has 
done  today  again  points  up  the  basic 
problem  we  face,  and  that  Is  trying  to 
reform  something  that  is  inherently  com- 
pletely inequitable. 

I  commend  my  colleague  and  I  shall 
vote  for  his  amendment  today,  short  of 
the  opportunity  to  have  seen  the  total 
abolition  of  the  system  known  as  the  se- 
lective service  program. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
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say  at  the  beginning  now,  that  this  is  a 
very  important  matter.  This  is  an  emo- 
tional matter.  It  is  a  duty.  It  is  a  matter 
of  compassion.  It  is  a  full  duty.  I  wish 
we  could  exempt  all  men  and  did  not 
have  to  have  anyone  inducted.  But  we 
are  not  living  In  those  kinds  of  times. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  this  idea 
about  the  family  with  one  son,  I  do  not 
have  any  absolute  statistics  on  this,  but 
it  has  come  up  before.  The  best  estimate 
and  the  most  solid  figure  I  have  to  offer  Is 
that  it  is  estimated  that  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one-fourth  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  the  draft  on  the  av- 
erage were  from  one-son  families.  I  do 
not  know.  That  may  be  off  two  or  three  or 
four  points  either  way.  That  is  about  the 
best  that  I  can  do  in  presenting  an  esti- 
mate here. 

I  remember  in  World  War  n  that  I 
said  something  to  a  gentleman  about 
three  sons  from  the  family  of  Mr.  X  be- 
ing in  the  service.  He  said,  "Well,  all  that 
we  have  are  in  the  service.  We  have  only 
one." 

I  remember  how  It  impressed  me  then. 
It  came  back  to  my  mind  many  years 
later  when  this  question  came  up  In  the 
committee. 

We  want  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible. 
We  want  to  be  as  generous  as  possible. 
Ho'.vevcr,  I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
do  so  in  good  conscience  and  good  faith 
and  Uisc  equity  as  a  guide  and  exempt  all 
of  the  families,  even  though  they  had 
had  the  misfortune  of  losing  one  and 
still  say  that  all  the  families  who  have 
only  one  son,  all  who  come  within  the 
limits  are  all  right,  otherwise  they  will 
have  to  go. 

The  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
strike  a  balance.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  absolute  equity  and  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  justice,  or  whatever 
one  wants  to  call  it. 

We  are  compelled  many  times  over  to 
strike  a  balance  and  find  what  we  think 
is  the  soundest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  just  rule  to  bring  to  bear.  Then  we 
have  to  live  up  to  whatever  the  demands 
are  and  stand  up  and  write  those  provi- 
sions in  the  bill. 

As  I  recall  it,  when  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  matter,  my  best  recollection 
is  that  the  committee  was  unanimous  on 
this  with  one  exception.  That  result  hap- 
pened after  the  most  thorough  con- 
sideration. Mr.  President,  I  see  here  that 
two  members  on  our  committee  that 
voted  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  said  that  one  had 
to  strike  a  balance.  The  present  law  is 
no  balance.  It  says  that  if  one  has  one 
son,  he  can  give  that  one  son.  If  he  has 
two,  he  may  save  one.  If  he  has  three,  he 
may  save  one.  If  he  has  four,  he  may 
save  one.  If  he  has  10,  he  may  save  one 

Where  is  the  balance,  Mr.  President? 
It  is  not  even  a  compassionate  balance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  a  greedy  bal- 
ance. It  is  a  balance  that  says,  "We  need 
all  we  can  get  and  we  are  willing  that 


you  save  one,  except  if  you  only  have 
one,  then  we  want  that  one." 

If  in  fact,  one  strikes  a  balance,  then 
let  us  strike  a  compassionate  balance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  if  we  do  not  want  to 
strike  that  compassionate  balance,  de- 
clare an  emergency.  If  we  should  declare 
an  emergency,  then  a  balance  is  not  there 
eitlier  way.  In  the  presence  of  this  type 
of  emergency,  there  should  be  no  bal- 
ance. The  balance  should  be  that  every- 
one should  be  delighted  to  fight  to  save 
his  coimtry. 

I  can  only  say  that  when  one  talks 
about  a  balance,  there  is  no  balance  in 
the  present  system.  And  if  there  is  a  bal- 
ance of  the  minds  of  those  who  insist 
that  this  amendment  be  rejected,  it  is  a 
balance  that  is  so  inequitably  weighted 
in  their  favor  that  there  Is  no  equity. 

So,  I  think  that  we  stand  on  the  merits 
of  an  amendment  that  says  when  there 
is  no  declared  war.  this  is  what  occurs, 
and  when  there  is  a  declared  war.  then 
the  rules  of  the  game  say  that  everyone 
must  participate  and  everyone  must  de- 
fend his  country.  This  is  what  we  are 
really  talking  about. 

Let  us  get  to  the  man  who  said  to  the 
distinguished  chairman.  "I  gave  my  all," 
because  he  gave  one  son.  I  go  back  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana who,  under  the  terms  of  the  present 
law.  with  10  grandsons,  must  give  nine. 
That  is  not  equity.  There  is  no  balance 
in  that. 

So  I  can  only  say,  without  any  figures 
from  the  Depwirtment  of  Defense,  with 
no  figures  at  all,  that  obviously  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  never  thought 
this  was  a  serious  problem.  Obviously  if 
they  had.  then  they  would  have  gotten 
figures  when  the  amendment  passed  the 
House  and  came  over  here.  Certainly  this 
matter  was  before  the  Senate  for  quite 
some  time.  It  was  before  the  committee 
for  quite  some  time.  The  Defense  De- 
partment could  have  come  up  with  sta- 
tistics. Obviously  the  statistics  must  have 
been  so  miniscule  that  they  decided  it 
was  not  worth  coming  up  with  their  peo- 
ple to  say,  "Unfortunately  we  do  not  have 
the  figures.  We  do  not  know,  but  this 
could  be  a  serious  matter." 

Now.  is  that  a  solid  argument?  Would 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  feel 
he  could  win  a  lawsuit  for  a  man  saying, 
"I  do  not  know  the  facts  or  circum- 
stances, but  it  could  be  serious."  Obvi- 
ously not. 

The  serious  matter  is  the  danger  of  an 
erosion  to  the  family  occurring  in  this 
country  if  the  law  stays  the  way  it  is,  and 
the  uplift  and  the  ability  to  say  to  the 
American  family  in  this  type  of  situation, 
in  an  undeclared  war.  "To  give  one  is  a 
tremendous  sacrifice  and  one  need  not 
be  called  upon  to  give."  In  a  declared  war 
or  a  state  of  emergency,  everyone  ought 
to  give. 

That  is  really  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said.  I  think  It 
is  clear.  I  think  the  seriousness  of  the 
purpose  is  so  apparent  that  really  and 
truly  there  should  be  no  valid  argument 
against  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment.  No.  98,  would  bring 


about  an  urmecessary  expansion  of  the 
present  "sole  surviving  son"  provision  as 
set  out  in  section  60  of  the  cm-rent  law. 
Section  60  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  reads  as  follows: 

Except  during  the  period  of  a  war  or  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Congreso 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  1964 
amendment  to  this  sub-section,  where  the 
father  or  one  or  more  sons  or  daughters 
of  a  family  were  killed  in  action  or  died  In 
line  of  duty  while  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  subsequently 
died  as  a  result  of  Injuries  received  or  dls- 
eaae  Incurred  during  such  service,  the  sole 
surviving  son  of  such  family  shall  not  be 
Inducted  for  service  under  the  terms  of  this 
title  unless  he  volunteers  for  induction. 

In  other  words,  a  male  member  of  the 
family  only  falls  under  the  current  def- 
inition of  the  law  if  he  is  the  last  male 
member  of  a  family  in  which  a  brother, 
father  or  sister  have  died  as  the  result 
of  enemy  action  or  in  line  of  duty  dur- 
ing military  service. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  current  law  would  be  broadened  con- 
siderably. 

If  adopted,  this  amendment  would  ex- 
empt any  or  all  sons  of  a  family  in  which 
a  father,  brother  or  sister  were  killed  in 
action  or  died  in  line  of  duty  resulting 
from  military  service. 

The  amendment  further  broadens  cur- 
rent law  in  that  it  includes  in  the  "sole 
surviving  son"  category  all  male  mem- 
bers of  a  family  which  has  any  member 
missing  in  action  or  held  as  a  prisoner 
of   war. 

The  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  amendment  No.  98  would  cover 
families  of  some  575,000  persons  having 
members  who  have  died  from  some  cause 
while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  or 
who  have  family  members  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  or  prisoners  of  war. 

Also,  it  can  be  argued  that  this  ex- 
panded exemption  will  give  large  fami- 
lies an  unfair  advantage.  As  an  example, 
if  a  family  of  five  or  10  sons  lost  a  mem- 
ber in  military  service,  then  all  of  the 
remaining  male  members  would  be  ex- 
empt from  serving. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  family  could 
live  next  door  to  a  family  with  only  one 
son,  and,  of  course,  he  would  have  to 
serve  as  being  the  only  son,  as  opposed 
to  being  the  sole  surviving  son,  does  not 
qualify  a  young  man  for  an  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  the  author  of  this 
amendment  and  his  chief  cosponsors,  Mr. 
Dole  and  Mr.  Schweiker,  have  intro- 
duced an  appealing  and  well-intentioned 
amendment. 

However,  its  adoption  would  have  con- 
siderable effects  on  manpower  acquisition 
problems  of  the  Croveniment.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  feels  this  amend- 
ment would  be  less  fair  than  the  current 
law,  which  has  operated  well  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
amendment  does  not  excuse  those  cov- 
ered under  its  provisions  from  combat 
duty  but  rather  excuses  them  from  mili- 
tary service  altogether  except  in  a  na- 
tional emergency. 
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Tl;e  Senate  and  the  House  have  strug- 
gled with  enacting  an  equitable  law  in 
this  area  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
provision  adopted  in  1967  has  operated 
well.  Of  equal  importance  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  as  fair. 

The  very  points  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment were  disciissed  fully  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  in  a  rec- 
ord vote  the  membership  voted  11  to  2  in 
favor  of  the  current  law. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  sympathetic 
to  rhe  intent  expressed  by  the  authors  of 
this  amendment,  it  appears  to  me  this  is 
a  further  attempt  to  limit  the  pool  of 
manpower  available  to  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  this  Nation. 

Tlierefore,  it  is  my  hope  the  Senate 
will  refuse  this  amendment  on  the 
grounds  it  is  too  broad  an  expar^ion  of 
a  sound  provision  in  the  law,  which  is 
presently  working  well  and  is  widely  ac- 
cepted as  the  fairest  handling  of  a  deli- 
cate question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
>1elds  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  matter  has  been  fully  covered.  Any- 
thing else  would  be  largely  repetitious.  I 
say  with  emphasis,  though,  that  this  is  a 
sound  policy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
having  everything  proved,  but  this  is  a 
sound  policy.  We  had  it  in  World  War  II 
and  throughout  the  Korean  war  and  up 
until  now.  It  has  been  considered  and 
reconsidered  many  times. 

Every  time,  so  far  as  the  enactment 
of  law  is  concerned,  the  demands  of  the 
situations,  the  juftice,  the  fairness,  we 
swing  back  to  selecting  this  guideline 
which  I  think  is  eminently  sound,  every- 
thing considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  it  will  continue 
to  be  the  law. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'  Mr.  Cannon  > .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey i .  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr.  MusKiE).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Louisiana    (Mr.   Long),   the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClbl- 
lan),  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern),  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  South 
E>akota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanwin)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cun- 
tis)  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT )  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  9,  as  follows : 

[No.  83  heg.] 
YEAS — 59 


Allen 

Fong 

Montoya 

AUott, 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Baker 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Percy 

Beall 

Hart 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Hoggs 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Brock 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevens 

Case 

Jordan, Idaho 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Church 

Magnuson 

TaJt 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

McGee 

Tunn»y 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Miller 

NAYS— 9 

Bentsen 

EUender 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

GambreU 

Thiirmond 

Eastland 

Smith 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hartke 

MuAkle 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Pell 

Curtis 

Long 

Randolph 

Dole 

Mathins 

Rlblcoff 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Saxbe 

frvin 

McGovern 

WUliams 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Young 

Ooldwater 

Mondale 

So  Mr.  Packwcxjd's  amendment  (No. 
98)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    US 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment  No.  115:  Mr. 
Brock.  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Through  a  misstate- 
ment the  other  day,  I  included  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  inadvertently  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  name  be  removed,  and  that 
the  Record  be  changed  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    122 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  122. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  lines  18  to  20.  strike  out  every- 
thing beginning  with  "twenty-six"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "eighteen". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  not  to  call  for  a  vote  on  this 
matter  this  evening,  since  many  Sena- 
tors have  already  departed  the  Chamber 
under  the  impression  that  the  vote  just 
completed  was  the  last  one  for  the  day. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  We  cannot  hear  a  word 
he  says. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  microphone  is  on 
me.  I  would  be  happy  to  talk  louder.  How 
is  that? 

My  intention  is  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, reserving  a  remainder  of  time  for 
debate,  shortly  after  the  Allott  amend- 
ment, which  I  imderstand  wlU  be  voted 
on  tomorrow  afternoon,  so  that  we  will 
have  a  larger  quorum  present,  and  I 
would  hope  to  have  more  Senators  pres- 
ent and  listening  to  the  debate,  since  the 
positions  of  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents can  probably  be  made  clear  in  5 
minutes  tomorrow  immediately  preced- 
ing the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  >1eld,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  jleld. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  order  that  we  may  nail  the  mat- 
ter down  firmly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  of  10  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided,  reserved  from  the 
time  already  allocated  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  on  tomorrow.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment— amendment  No.  115 — that  is  to 
be  called  up  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
amendment  No.  122  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  be  again  laid  before  the 
Senate,  that  the  10  minutes  so  reserved 
then  start  ninning,  and  that  at  the  con- 
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elusion  thereof  a  vote  occur  on  amend- 
ment No.  122. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  in- 
quire whether  that  is  10  minutes  to  a 
side? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  happy  with 
5  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  li  the 
able  Senator  will  yield,  on  last  Friday  the 
Senate  entered  into  an  agreement  allo- 
cating 1  hour  on  amendment  No.  122. 
That  {imendment  has  now  been  called  up. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  says  he  would 
prefer  not  to  have  a  vote  today,  but 
would  like  to  have  a  vote  tomorrow.  If 
my  request  is  granted,  10  minutes  of  the 
hour  would  be  reserved  for  use  tomorrow 
and  would  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  is  not 
here  at  the  moment.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  5  minutes  would  be  adequate 
for  him.  If  the  Senator  would  make  it 
10  minutes,  or  make  it  5  minutes  with 
the  proviso  that  if  that  is  not  adequate, 
we  could  change  it  tomorrow 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
modify  it  to  10  minutes  to  each  side, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  will  yield 
back  the  time  if  we  have  more  than  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  so  modify  the  request,  to  pro- 
vide 10  minutes  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  strike  out  an  amend- 
ment already  inserted  by  the  committee. 

I  rise  to  speak  In  opposition  to  amend- 
ing the  present  Selective  Service  Act  so 
as  to  make  failure  to  register  under  it  a 
continuing  offense.  Under  the  present 
Selective  Service  Act,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  Toussie  vs. 
United  States,  the  5-year  statute  of 
limitations  (18  U.S.C.  3282),  during 
which  one  failing  to  register  may  be 
prosecuted,  begins  to  run  the  sixth  day 
after  a  man's  18th  birthday. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  measure  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  the  5 -year 
statute  of  limitations  would  not  begin 
to  r\in  until  the  man  has  reached  his 
26th  birthday. 

Since  the  crime  of  willfully  suid  know- 
ingly failing  to  register  is  complete  on 
the  sixth  day  after  a  young  man's  18th 
birthday  and  since  the  Government  has 
5  years  within  which  to  prosecute  him, 
if  he  persists  in  not  registering,  it  is  un- 
necessarily pimitlve  to  subject  him  to 
criminal  prosecution  for  a  period  of  13 
years,  until  he  reaches  his  31st  birthday. 

Furthermore,  statutes  of  limitation 
normally  begin  to  rim  when  the  crime  is 
complete. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  imposing, 
in  effect,  a  13-year  statute  of  limitations 
on  the  crime  of  failure  to  reguster  for 
the  draft. 

Liability  to  criminal  prosecutions  for 
so  great  a  length  of  time  is  rarely  known 
In  federal  law.  Even  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  other  criminal  acts  are  not 


continuing  offenses  and  have  the  regular 
5-year  statute  of  limitations  applied  to 
them. 

For  example,  failure  to  report  for  In- 
duction starts  the  5-year  statute  of 
limitations  running  from  the  date  set 
for  induction,  even  though  there  is  a 
continuing  duty  under  the  regxilations 
on  the  part  of  one  so  ordered  to  report 
for.  and  submit  to  Induction  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Likewise,  the  5-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions should  begin  to  run  on  failure  to 
register  when  the  crime  is  complete: 
namely,  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  man's 
18th  birthday,  even  though  there  is  a 
continuing  duty  on  him  under  the  regu- 
lations to  register  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  consistency, 
logic  and  fairness  that  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations begin  nmning  when  a  crime  is 
complete,  and  that  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations be  the  same  for  all  crimes  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act ;  not  5  years  for 
one  and  13  years  for  another. 

What  Justice  Black  said  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  opinion  in  the  Toussie  case 
is  most  relevant  here.  He  stated : 

Failure  to  register  Is  subject  to  heavy  crim- 
inal penalties.  The  only  question  Is  whether 
those  penalties  must  result  from  a  prosecu- 
tion begun  within  5  years  or  whether  they 
can  be  delayed  Tor  a  longer  period.  We  are 
not  convinced  that  limiting  prosecution  to  a 
period  of  5  years  following  the  Initial  fail- 
ure to  register  will  slgnlflcantly  Impair  either 
the  essential  function  of  raising  an  army  or 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  fall  to  register. 
We  do  feel  that  the  threat  of  criminal  pun- 
ishment and  the  5  year  statute  of  limita- 
tions is  a  sufficient  Incentive  to  encourage 
compliance  with  the  registration  require- 
ments. 

The  soundness  of  that  reasoning  has 
been  demonstrated  for  a  generation  of 
conscription  under  the  acts  that  H.R. 
6531  would  now  make  more  severe.  Such 
legislation  has  permitted  the  fielding  of 
600,000  American  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia  alone. 

At  this  moment  when  all  speak  hope- 
fully of  winding  down  our  commitment 
of  manpower  in  Indochina,  it  would  not 
become  this  body  to  adopt  a  vindictive 
amendment  aimed  at  relatively  few 
while,  in  its  philosophical  impact,  dis- 
turbing to  many. 

If  our  enforcement  system  is  not  equal 
to  performing  its  fimction  in  5  years, 
what  assurance  have  we  that  harsher 
provisions  will  better  equip  it  to  perform 
it  in  13. 

We  would  compound  immediate  prob- 
lems that  divide  the  generations;  we 
would  fiu-ther  turn  off  a  generation  of 
young  people  if,  in  the  name  of  winding 
down  the  war,  we  should  wind  up  its  re- 
prisals. My  amendment  would  leave  an 
existing  unhappy  situation  alone— by 
maintaining  existing  limitations  on  pros- 
ecution that  have,  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
view,  provided  sufficient  deterrent  for 
years. 

Time  and  again  in  our  history  the 
courts,  in  construing  congressional  lan- 
guage, have  brought  about  statutory  pas- 
sage, and  taking  the  temperate  Instead 
of  the  harsh  position,  is  not  cause  for 
this  body  to  ignore  the  mood  of  the  Na- 
tion or  to  react  irrationally  to  one  man's 
having  escaped  the  draft  by  virtue  of 


imprecise    congressional    language    and 
tardy  prosecution. 

It  is  not  our  function  to  rehear  that 
case  but  it  is  our  responsibility  to  sliow 
the  restraint  expected  of  this  body  by 
recognizing  an  understandable  national 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  an  unpopular 
war. 

In  line  with  our  imiversal  wish  to  wind 
down  the  war  we  have  sought  for  weeks 
to  find  a  means  of  winding  down  the 
draft.  It  will  ill  serve  either  purpose  to 
adopt  more  militant  attitudes  now  to- 
ward those  subject  to  the  draft. 

I  strongly  concur  with  those  senti- 
ments and  urge  this  body  to  vote  against 
making  failure  to  register  a  continuing 
offense. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  has  been  a  good  many 
years  since  I  have  engaged  In  the  prac- 
tice of  criminal  law,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
inquire  of  the  Senator  as  to  whether 
the  statute  of  limitations,  either  under 
the  present  law  or  under  his  proposed 
amendment,  runs  while  a  man  is  out  of 
the  country  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 
In  other  words,  if  a  person  fled  to  Sweden 
or  Canada  or  some  other  place  to  avoid 
filing  and  to  avoid  the  draft,  would  the 
statute  start  running,  under  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  immediately  after  such 
time  as  he  had  failed  to  do  so,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  out  of  the  country  and 
beyond  the  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  must  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  do  not  even  have  his  advantage 
of  having  forgotten  criminal  law.  since 
I  was  not  even  a  criminal  attorney. 

I  may  make  a  prognostication  of  my 
own,  and  I  will  be  prepared  to  be  cor- 
rected tomorrow  if  someone  so  chooses.  I 
would  imagine  that  the  5-year  statute  of 
limitations  runs  constantly;  and  if  a 
person  does  take  flight  to  another  coun- 
try and  were  to  come  back  5  years  hence. 
I  would  say  that  he  has  avoided  the 
problem  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  not  in  the  Chamber,  and  I 
do  not  see  a  member  of  that  committee. 
I  wonder  what  their  motivation  was  in 
raising  it  to  13  years.  I  suspect  that  may 
have  been  or  could  have  been  the  moti- 
vation— to  get  some  Americans  who  are 
in  Canada  and  Sweden,  in  self-imposed 
exile,  to  circumvent  the  present  law.  I 
do  not  know  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  my  recollection— I 
may  be  entirely  wrong,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  it  has  been  many  years — that  in 
ordinary  crimes,  the  felonies,  absence 
from  the  jurisdiction — for  example,  if 
the  person  robbed  a  bank  and  succeeded 
in  getting  out  of  the  country  and  disap- 
peared—tolled the  statute.  In  other 
words,  the  statute  did  not  start  rimning 
until  he  was  back  in  the  jurisdiction.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  that  was  the  com- 
mon law  and  was  the  law  in  most  States 
with  respect  to  ordinary  crimes. 

It  might  make  considerable  difference 
on  the  question  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment— the  effect  of  absence  from  the 
jurisdiction,  particularly  if  it  was  ab- 
sence to  avoid  the  draft. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  brings  up  a 
good  point. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
agree  to  expimge  this  colloquy  from  the 
Record,  but  there  might  not  be  time 
tomorrow  to  take  it  up.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  the  Senator  would  check  on 
that  point,  and  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Very  much  so.  If  the 
Senator  does  not  mind.  I  do  not  mind 
this  colloquy  being  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not.  I  tried  to  find 
a  member  of  the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valid 
point. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  tried  to  find  a  member 
of  the  committee  staff,  to  check  it  with 
him.  rather  than  bother  to  interrupt  the 
Senator.  But  no  member  of  the  staff  is 
in  the  Chamber,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  A  staff  member  of  the 
committee  is  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  same  inquiry 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  would  hope  that  the  view 
would  be  that  the  motivation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  impose  this  greater  limita- 
tion because  the  young  man  had  escaped 
the  country  and  not  because  of  a  desire 
to  be  more  punative.  I  note  that  a  person 
who  violat^  the  income  tax  statute,  who 
fails  to  file  his  income  tax  return,  is  faced 
with  a  statute  of  limitation  of  6  years. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
ha\e  the  answer  to  this  question? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  informed  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  committee,  the 
counsel,  that  it  is  his  understanding  that 
absence  from  the  country  does  toll  the 
statute;  that,  under  the  present  law,  it 
does  not  run  whUe  the  person  is  out  of 
the  jurisdiction.  Presumably,  unless  the 
Senator's  amendment  changes  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  staff,  it  would  not  rim, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  amendment  would 
not  change  that  situation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  it  does 
toll  the  statute  if  he  is 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  ameiulment  actual- 
ly reestablishes  existing  law.  The  com- 
mittee chose  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  13  years,  rather  than  for 
5  years. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  had  the  same  thought 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  had — that 
perhaps  the  reason  it  was  extended  so 
long  was  for  that  purpose.  Unless  the 
staff  gives  us  other  information  before 
tomorrow,  we  can  assume  that  absence 
from  the  country  tolls  the  statute;  so 
that  even  though  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  the  statute  would  not 
start  running  if  the  person  avoided  the 
draft  and  fled  the  jurisdiction  to  some 
other  country.  The  statute  would  not 
start  running  until  he  was  back  in  the 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
as  I  understand  it,  Euid  I  would  accept 
that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  believe  the 
thinlcing  of  the  committee  was  along 
these  lines:  A  pers<Mi  Is  supposed  to 
register  within  5  days  after  becoming  age 
18,  and  then  the  statute  of  limitations. 


under  the  present  law.  as  I  understand 
the  Senator's  proposal,  would  run  for  5 
years,  begirmin«  at  that  time.  But  under 
the  law,  tdso,  he  is  required  to  register 
until  he  becomes  26.  So  if  the  statute 
of  limitations  applies  only  for  5  years, 
it  would  expire  roughly  3  years  before 
his  26th  birthday.  So  3  years  before  he 
would  be,  under  the  law,  required  to 
register.  The  thinking  of  the  commit- 
tee was  that  it  should  be  made  a  con- 
tinuing offense  until  he  reaches  the  limit 
of  26,  which  is  the  a«e  limit,  because  he 
is  not  then  eligible  for  registration. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Normally,  of  course,  the 
statute  of  limitations  goes  to  when  a 
crime  is  committed.  The  commission  of  a 
crime  in  this  case  is  when  a  person  does 
not  register.  That  is  the  law.  A  person 
must  register  at  that  time.  The  inter- 
esting thing  is  that  the  committee  has 
chosen  not  to  change  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  induction,  because  if  a 
a  person  is  given  orders  to  proceed  on 
July  1st  for  Induction  and  does  not  go 
on  July  1st,  then  obviously,  as  long  as  he 
is  available  he  can  be  inducted  1  year 
hence,  or  30  days,  and  he  is  still  to  be 
brought  in.  But  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  that  case  would  go  from  the 
moment  he  does  not  show  up  for  induc- 
tion. So  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the 
activities  of  the  committee  in  that  regard. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  committee 
thinking  is  on  establishing  comparability. 
I  understand  the  point  my  colleague  was 
making.  When  a  person  files  for  an  in- 
come tax,  he  is  supposed  to  file  it 
annually.  Obviously  the  liability  for  that 
tax  exists  5,  10  or  20  years  after,  be- 
cause he  should  have  paid  that  tax. 
But  the  statute  of  limitations  for  not 
filing  that  Income  tax  goes  out  of  effect 
in  6  years. 

The  only  interpretation  that  I  can  give 
to  the  amendment  is  that  it  is  an  extra 
effort  to  be  punitive,  to  Increase  the 
harshness  of  the  liability  that  pe<H>le 
must  undergo  who  commit  this  partic- 
ular crime. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
be  punitive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pro- 
posal recommended  by  the  committee 
was  profxjsed  by  the  Selective  Service.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  was  recommended  by  the 
committee.  The  punitive  aspect  of  it  did 
not  enter  into  it,  so  far  as  I  can  recall. 
As  It  is  now,  an  individual  who  complies 
with  the  law  by  registering  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  is  liable  for  induction  to 
age  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  20  minutes  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  B'XTID  of  Virginia.  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  Virginia.  Amendment  No. 
122  would  continue  to  perpetuate  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  feels  and 
what  the  committee  felt  is  an  inequity 
and  which  the  committee  bill  sought  to 
end.  The  committee  bill,  in  effect,  de- 
clares that  an  individual  has  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  to  register  with  the 
Selective  Service  until  the  age  of  26.  Con- 


sequently, if  at  the  age  of  26  a  young  man 
has  failed  to  fulfill  his  responsibiUty  to 
register,  the  5-year  statute  of  limitations 
will  begin  to  run  and  the  registrant  would 
be  liable  for  prosecution  until  the  age  of 
31. 

It  was  to  correct  an  inequity  and  not 
to  create  a  punitive  measure  that  the 
committee  acted  as  it  did. 

I  might  say  that  the  selective  service 
feels  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  Is  dis- 
criminatory since  it  would,  in  effect, 
allow  a  23-year-old  man  who  has  vi- 
olated the  law  to  be  free  from  both  prose- 
cution and  military  service,  while  the 
law-abiding  young  man  would  remain 
eligible  for  induction  until  the  age  of 
26. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  With  respect  to  that 
point,  would  it  not  be  more  logical,  at 
that  point  in  time,  until  he  is  26  years  of 
age,  to  cause  him  to  register  while  ex- 
tending the  statute  of  limitations? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  He  may  not  be 
apprehended  until  he  passes  his  23d 
birthday.  If  he  is  not  apprehraided  and 
he  passes  his  23d  birthday,  or  5  days 
thereafter,  under  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  as  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  prosecution. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  He  would  not  be  eligible 
for  prosecution  for  failing  to  register, 
but  the  point  I  am  making,  to  arrive  at 
the  same  continuity  the  Senator  pro- 
poses, if  we  catch  him  on  his  24th  or  25th 
birthday,  why  not  get  him  to  register,  get 
his  physical,  and  then  if  we  want  to  in- 
duct him.  induct  him?  But  why  extend 
the  statute  of  limitations  for  him  when, 
for  failing  to  file  an  income  tax  we  have 
a  similar  statute  of  limitations  for  6 
years?  To  be  consistent  with  all  other 
statutes  of  limitations,  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service,  the  others  of  5  years.  I  fail 
to  see  the  difference  in  the  problem  of 
continuity  if  a  person  registers  eind  takes 
his  physical,  and  is  given  an  induction 
date,  but  then  skips  town  at  the  time  of 
the  induction  date.  He  is  still  liable  until 
he  is  26  years  old.  after  he  has  been  in- 
ducted or  ordered  to  be  inducted  smd  fails 
to  report  for  induction.  He  still  has  a 
5 -year  statute  of  limitations  on  him. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  Virginia.  I  might  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  there 
is  no  effective  sanction  that  after  his  23d 
birthday  as  to  what  legal  device  would 
require  him  to  register  after  his  23d 
birthday.  He  is  eligible  for  induction  until 
26. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  that  not  be  a 
more  proper  exercise  of  the  committee, 
to  correct  the  law  where  it  should  be 
corrected  rather  than  to  deal  out  harsher 
punishment? 

For  instance,  if  a  person  turns  18  and 
is  inducted  1  month  after,  and  he  fails 
to  report  for  Induction,  is  he  not  liable 
for  induction  up  to  age  26?  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  what  happens  after  the  5 
years  of  the  statute  of  limitations  ex- 
pires, when  he  is  23  years  old? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  He  is  eligible 
for  punishment,  but  if  he  were  to  decide 
to  enlist,  then  there  would  be  no  sanction 
that  could  be  applied. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  the  purpose 
of  this  is  not  to  take  punitive  action  but 
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to  prevent  what  the  selective  service  peo- 
ple feel,  what  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives evidently  thought,  and  what  the 
committee  feels  is  presently  discrimina- 
tory, in  that  it  in  effect  allows  a  23  year 
old  who  has  violated  the  law  to  be  free 
from  both  prosecution  and  military  serv- 
ice, while  the  law-abiding  young  man 
remains  eligible  for  induction  imtil  he  is 
26.  Most  people  felt  that  was  discrimina- 
tion in  the  present  law.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  change.  Whether  that  dis- 
criminatory aspect  should  be  changed,  of 
course,  is  debatable;  but  that  was  the 
purpose  of  it.  not  to  be  pimitive.  but  to  do 
awar^ith  what  the  House  felt  and  the 
committee  felt  is  discriminatory  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  just  to  attach  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations to  the  period  of  liabihty  for 
service,  rather  than  to  extend  it  beyond 
that,  the  age  of  21  to  26,  so  that  we 
have  a  statute  of  limitations  that  places 
a  person  in  jeopardy  for  13  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  one 
possibility,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wants. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  I  do  not.  I  want  to 
leave  them  all  the  same,  so  that  there  is 
consistency.  If  my  colleague  says  it  was 
the  judgment  of  the  administration 
and  the  judgment  of  the  House  and  now 
the  Senate  committee.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  that  Judgment.  If  I  find  it  illogi- 
cal, and  I  find  it  illogical,  they  should 
change  the  statute  of  limitations  for  this 
particular  facet  of  it.  when  they  leave 
uncorrected  other  facets,  and  when  the 
corrections  they  want  to  address  them- 
selves to  are  of  another  nature. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
well  enough  alone  I  rely  on  a  statement 
of  Justice  Black,  if  I  may  quote  from 
the  statement: 

We  are  not  convinced  that  limiting  prose- 
cution to  a  period  of  5  years  following  the 
initial  faUure  to  register  wUl  significantly 
Impair  either  the  easentlal  function  of  rais- 
ing an  army  or  the  proeecutlon  of  those  who 
faU  to  reglBter.  We  do  feel  that  the  threat  of 
criminal  punishment  and  the  5-year  statute 
of  limitations  is  a  sufficient  Incentive  to  en- 
courage compliance  with  the  registration 
requirements. 

If  our  system  is  not  sufficient  to  get 
them  in  5  years,  we  might  as  well  make 
it  20  years.  It  would  not  make  our  sys- 
tem any  better.  Our  system  should  be 
corrected  in  another  fashion.  So  the  end 
result  with  this  type  of  defendant  can 
only  be  construed  as  being  more  puni- 
tive and  a  more  harsh  approach  to  the 
young  men  for  what  they  do. 

We  have  very  severe  penalties.  To  ex- 
tend liability,  I  think,  senes  no  purpose. 

The  point  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  I  think  is  cor- 
rect, that  these  people  by  and  large  find 
that  the  most  objective  way  of  dodging 
the  draft  is  to  leave  the  country.  If  they 
do  leave  the  countrj-.  they  are  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions is  suspended  for  a  period  of  time. 

I  would  understand  it  better  if  it  were 
intended  to  get  at  these  young  men  who 
are  out  of  the  country.  However,  since  it 
is  not.  I  can  only  interpret  it  on  the  basis 
on  which  I  opposed  the  change  in  that 
it  exercises  undue  harshness.  I  think 
the  record  is  replete  in  our  legal  system 
to  the  effect  that  increasing  the  penalty 


by  and  large  does  not  stop  these  crimes. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  would  address  it- 
self more  to  the  root  cause. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  with  re- 
spect to  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  just  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  have  just  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  desire 
committee  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  I  am  sure  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  would  give  it 
to  me.  I  think  the  time  might  be  better 
used  on  tomorrow  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  make  a 
case  as  to  the  motivations.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  cast  aspersions  on  anyone. 
The  attempt  to  initiate  debate  tonight 
was  so  that  we  would  have  a  more  con- 
venient time  for  debate  and  voting.  I 
think  we  can  debate  this  in  the  morning, 
unless  my  friend  from  Virginia  would 
want  to  address  an  inquiry  to  me  and  I 
would  certainly  try  to  persuade  him  to 
my  cause. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  himself  such 
time  as  he  needs? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
in  amendment  No.  122,  Senator  Gravel 
proposes  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
for  failure  to  register  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  begin  to  run  at  age  18 
instead  of  age  26  as  proposed  by  Selec- 
tive Service,  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Selective  Service  is  definitely  opposed 
to  this  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Toussie  v. 
United  States.  397  U.S.  112  <  1970 1  inter- 
preted congressional  intent  as  being  that 
failure  to  register  is  a  single  act. 

That  is  what  Justice  Black  said  in  his 
statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  read  as  interpreting  the  laws  that 
now  exist.  There  is  no  quarrel  with  Jus- 
tice Black's  interpretation. 

Consequently,  it  ruled  that  prosecution 
could  not  take  place  once  a  registrant 
reached  the  age  of  23  years,  5  days 
Amendment  No,  122  would  uphold  the 
Court's  reading  of  congressional  intent 
and  would  perpetuate  the  inequity 
created  by  it.  For  instance,  if  a  young 
man  does  not  register  with  the  draft 
when  he  is  eighteen  and  remains  un- 
noticed until  after  his  23d  birthday,  he  is 
not  subject  to  prosecution  for  this  viola- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  And  if 
he  has  not  registered,  he  certainly  could 
not  be  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

Meanwhile,  the  individual  who  com- 
plies with  the  law  by  registering  at  the 
appointed  time  is  liable  for  induction  to 
age  26.  Amendment  No.  122  would  only 
continue  to  perpetuate  this  inequity 
which  the  committee  bill  sought  to  end. 
The  committee  bill,  in  effect,  declares 
that  an  individual  has  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  register  with  Selective 
Service  until  age  26.  Consequently,  if  at 
age  26  the  yoimg  man  has  failed  to  ful- 


fill his  responsibility  to  register,  the  5- 
year  statute  of  limitations  would  begin 
to  nm  and  the  registrant  would  be  liable 
for  prosecution  until  age  31. 

In  conclusion,  Selective  Service  be- 
lieves that  the  Gravel  amendment  is 
blatantly  discriminatory,  since  it  would 
in  effect  allow  a  23-year-old  man  who  had 
violated  the  law  to  be  free  from  both 
prosecution  and  military  service  while 
the  law-abiding  young  man  remains 
eligible  for  induction  until  age  26. 

It  is  not  the  intent  to  be  vindictive. 
The  purpose  is  to  remove  the  discrimina-, 
tory  requirement  which  the  court  effec- 
tuated by  the  way  it  interpreted  the  in- 
tent of  the  law. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Court  Is  wrong. 
However,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  correct  what  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
criminatory situation  which  now  exists 
as  a  result  of  the  Court  action  in  the 
present  selective  service  laws. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  debate  could  be  continued  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  additional  point  to  make.  I  would 
be  prepared  to  modify  my  amendment, 
if  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  were 
here,  to  maintain  the  jeopardy  in  the 
draft.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  it  because 
I  am  tired  of  people  telling  me  that  peo- 
ple are  receiving  deferments  who  are 
liable  to  the  draft  until  they  are  31  years 
of  age. 

Why  not  correct  the  deficiency  in  the 
law  that  would  pertain  to  these  men,  if 
this  is  so,  and  make  them  subject  to  the 
draft.  They  would  be  a  lot  more  valuable 
to  our  country  serving  in  the  service  than 
in  the  penitentiary. 

If  we  are  consistent  in  the  law.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  proper  course  to  take. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  leave  it  the 
way  it  is  so  that  these  yoimg  people  may 
remain  as  liable  as  those  who  have  defer- 
ments. Certainly  I  think  these  people 
who  commit  the  crime  of  not  registering 
do  not  have  the  same  liability  as  a  per- 
son with  a  deferment.  I  think  we  could 
leave  the  5-year  statute  as  it  is. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  action.  I  would  be  happy  to 
amend  my  amendment  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  staff  will 
present  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.=ident, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  consult  r^arding  the  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  understand  the  situation  with 
respect  to  amendment  No.  122.  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  wishes  to  modify  his  amendment 
No.  122  he  would  require  unanimous  con- 
sent thereon,  and  I  am  sure  that  could 
be  gotten. 
Is  the  understanding  cf  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia  correct  that  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  sanendment  No.  122,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
may  not,  indeed,  take  place? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  we  can  work  out  an 
accommodation  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  and  if  the  chairman  can 
persuade  me  that  I  am  in  error  as  to  my 
interpretation  that  I  place  on  the  section, 
I  would  not  press  for  a  vote.  I  would 
prefer  that  we  work  it  out. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  If  the  vote  takes  place  as 
agreed  to,  there  will  be  20  minutes  on 
the  amendment,  divided  equally  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  vote  tomorrow  on  amendment 
No.  115,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 

Mr.  B-XTID  of  Virginia.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  make  clear  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  did  not  In  any  way 
commit  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
with  respect  to  what  he  might  do. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF 
1972:  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  121 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  121  to  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  of  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SpongK  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  dirty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tomorrow  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  will 
submit  an  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
identification  and  treatment  of  drug  de- 
pendent persons  in  the  Armed  Forces.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa  and  also  with 
committee  staff  members  who  have  been 
in  the  Chamber  assisting  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  to- 
day. I  am,  therefore,  going  to  propose  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  as  follows: 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  time  on  the  amendment  be  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  tomorrow,  which  I 
have  just  identified,  be  hmited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished mover  of  the  amendment  suid 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Stennis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  Amendment  117,  the  mover  of  which 
is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  author 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Stennis.  I  have  cleared  this 
previously. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  £iny  amendment  to  amendment  No. 
117  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  any  amendment  to  the  amendment 
which  is  going  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  and  the  author 
of  the  amendment  which  is  proposed  to 
be  amended  thereby. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  GRAVEL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,   AND   FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
earlier  today  received  imanimous  consent 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  at  9  a.m. 
on  each  of  the  mornings  of  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  also  with  the 
understanding,  and  it  was  agreed  to, 
that  morning  business  would  not  extend 
beyond  9:30  a.m.  on  each  of  those  morn- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  made  during  the  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  on  each  of  those  mornings 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  imder  the  previous 
order  entered  last  week  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is 
to  be  recognized  on  Thursday  morning, 
immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders,  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. Am  I  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  OflBcer. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  going  to  suggest  what  I  hope 
will  be  tlie  final  quorum  call  of  the 
day.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT  AMENDMENT  NO.  117— ORDER 
FOR  GERMANENESS  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS THERETO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  no 
amendment  not  germane  to  amendment 
No.  117,  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  or  to  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  to 
which  I  have  earlier  alluded,  be  received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  WTRn  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  9 
o'clock  ajn.  Immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  and 
very  able  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  following  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  Umited  to  3  minutes,  with 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
9:30  a.m. 

At  9:30  a.m.  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott),  which  I  shall  call  up 
shortly,  amendment  No.  115,  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  the  time  thereon 
will  begin  to  run.  The  time  is  limited  to  3 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Stennis. 

At  12:30  p.m.  amendment  No.  115  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  will  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

At  2  p.m.  the  conference  report  on  the 
Appalachitm  Regional  Development  Act 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  with  the 
time  controlled.  Time  on  the  conference 
report  is  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees.  At  the  con- 
clusion thereof  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  conference  report,  circa  4  o'clock. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  115  by 
Mr.  Allott.  The  time  will  be  limited  to 
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20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  20  minutes  a 
vote  will  occur  thereon. 

Under  the  agreement,  following  the 
vote  on  amendment  No.  115  by  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  amendment  No.  122  by  Mr. 
Gravel.  That  time  Is  controlled.  The  time 
is  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  that  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  20  minutes 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  or- 
dered, if  they  are  not  rescinded  in  the 
meantime — the  vote  will  occur  on  amend- 
ment No.  122.  Following  that  vote,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  call  up  other  amendments  on 
which  time  agreements  have  already  been 
reached.  Moreover,  the  Senate  Is  pre- 
pared to  work  imtil  a  reasonably  late 
hour. 

So,  there  will  be  a  number  of  roUcall 
votes  on  tomorrow. 

There  is  a  hiatus  in  the  program  be- 


tween 12:30  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  Senator  or  Senators 
will  be  prepared  to  call  up  one  or  more 
of  the  amendments  which  were  enu- 
merated last  Friday  so  that  that  gap 
can  be  filled  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  repeat,  the  Senate  is  prepared  to 
run  reasonably  late  on  tomorrow,  and 
there  will  likely  be  several  votes. 


RULE  OF  GERMANENESS  TO  OPER- 
ATE FOR  7  HOURS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Pastore  rule  of  ger- 
maneness tomorrow  start  operating  at  2 
p.m.,  in  the  afternoon  and  that  it  be 
operative  for  a  period  of  7  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  MrUTARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration  of   the   bill    (H.R.    6531)    to 

•"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 
|ln  dollarti 


amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  IIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment. No.  122,  now  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  115  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  . 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  115)   as  follows: 

On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  9  on  page  36,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  201.  Section  203(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grEide  are  set  forth  In  the  following 
tables: 


Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Under  2        Over  2        Over  3        Over  4        Over  6        Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16  )  Over  18      Over  20      Over  22        Over  26 


0-10' 2.111.40  2,185.80  2.185.80  2,185.80  2.185.80  2,269.50 

0  9 ..  1,871.40  1,920.60  1,961.70  1,961.70  1,961.70  2,011.20 

0-8.... 1.695.00  1.745,70  1,787.40  1,787.40  1,787.40  1,920.60 

0-7 1,408.20  1.504.20  1,504.20  1,504.20  1.571.10  1,571.10 

0-« 1,043.70  1.147.20  1,221.90  1221,90  1,221.90  1.221,90 

0-5 941.40  980.70  1,047.90  1,047.90  1,04790  1,047.90 

0  4 844.20  886.80  914.40  914.40  930.50  972.30 

0-3 758.10  791.70  809.10  864.90  906.00  938.70 

0  2.- 693.30  726.00  748,20  773  10  789.30  789.30 

0-1 612.30  648.90  672.60  672.60  672  60  672  60 


2,  269. 50 

2,011,20 

1,920.60 

1.662.60 

1,221,90 

1  080,30 

1,03«.  30 

989.10 

789.30 

672.  60 


2.  443.  50 
2.094.60 
2.011.20 
1.662.60 
1.221.90 
1.137.90 
1  097. 10 
1  038.  30 
789.30 
672.60 


2, 443.  50 
2,094,60 
2.001,20 
1,745.70 
1  263,30 
1  213.80 
1,  147,20 
1,063.80 
789,30 
672,60 


2,618,40 
2  269.  50 
2  094.  60 
1,920.60 
1,463.10 
1,304.70 
1,197.00 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672  60 


2,618.40 
2  269,  50 
2,185,80 
2, 052, 60 
1,  537.  80 
1,379,70 
1.230,30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672.  60 


2,  793.  30 
2,  443.  50 
2  269.  50 
2, 052. 60 
1.571,10 
1.421.10 
1.  230.  30 
1  063  80 
789,30 
672  60 


2. 793. 30 
2,  443.  50 
2  361.00 
2. 052. 60 
1,662.60 
1,471.20 
1.230.30 
1.063.80 
789.30 
672.60 


2,967.60 
2,618,40 
2,361,10 
2,052.60 
1.803.30 
1  471.20 
1,230.30 
1.063.80 
789  30 
672.60 


1  WhiieserviceasChairmanof  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corp?  basiC  pay  for  this 
grade  is  }3,'DO0  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  this  title 

"•COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS    ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENLISTED  MEMBER 


Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Under  2      Over  2      Over  3      Over  4      Over  6      Over  8     Over  10        Over  12        Over  14 


Over  16        Over  18        Over  20        Over  22 


Over  26 


0-3. 
0-2. 
0-1. 


0    $864.90 

0      773.10 
0      672.60 


$906.00    $938.70    $989.10    $1,038,30    $1080.30    $1080.30    $1080  30    $1080.30    $1080  30     $1080.30 
798.30      814  20      856.50         889  80         914  40         914  40         914  40  914  40         914  40  914  40 

698.40      722.10      743.70  766.50         790  50  790  50  790  50  790  50  790.50  790.50 


"  'WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Under  2      Over  2      Over  3      Over  4      Over  6      Overs     Over  13        Over  12        Ovsr  14        Ov»r  16        Over  18        Over  20        Over  22 


Over  26 


W-4 $666  30  $714.60  $714.60  $73110  $764  40  $798.00  $83100 

W-3 605.70  657.00  657.00  665.10  673.20  722,40  764  40 

W-2 544.20  576,60  576.60  590.40  622  80  657  00  681  90 

W-1 484.80  517.20  517.20  549,00  573.60  598,50  622  80 


$889  80 

789  30 
706  50 
648,30 


$930  60 
814  20 
731  10 
673  20 


$963.90 
838  80 

756.60 
698, 10 


$989. 10 
864.90 
781  20 

722  40 


$1,022.10 
897.90 
806,10 
748.20 


$1,056.00 
930. 60 
838. 80 
748.20 


$1,137,90 
%3.90 
838  80 
748.20 


••   ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  of  service 


Pay  grade 


Under  2        Over  2        Over  3        Over  4 


Over  6 


Overs      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22       Over  26 


E-9  ' 0 

E  8 0 

E  7 $a5.80 

E^ 411.30 

E  5 378.90 

E-4 352.80 

E  3 336.90 

E  2.     320.70 

E-1       ..  310  80 

E-l(under4  months) 301.50 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$756,90 

$774. 30 

$792,  00 

$809.70 

$827,  70 

$843,90 

$888.  60 

$975. 00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$635.  10 

652.  80 

670,  20 

687.90 

70S.  30 

m 

in 

740,  10 

783. 60 

870.90 

$478.50 

$496.20 

$513.60 

$531.30 

548  10 

565.50 

583,50 

609  60 

626  70 

644 

10 

652,  80 

696.60 

783.60 

431.70 

US,  80 

463.20 

480.30 

497.40 

514.20 

531,30 

548.10 

565.50 

574 

50 

574.50 

574.50 

574.60 

397,80 

413,10 

429.00 

446.10 

462.90 

'79.70 

4%.  80 

505.50 

505.50 

505 

sn 

505.50 

505.50 

505.50 

370.50 

387.90 

405.  30 

421.20 

430.  20 

430  20 

430,20 

430. 20 

430  20 

430.  20 

430.  20 

430.  20 

430  20 

353.40 

367.80 

384.00 

392.40 

392.40 

392.  40 

392.  40 

392.  40 

392.  40 

39? 

40 

392.  40 

392.  40 

392  40 

336.60 

353. 70 

353.70 

353. 70 

353.70 

353.70 

353.70 

353.  70 

353.70 

353, 

70 

353. 70 

353.70 

353.  70 

326.  40 

326.  40 

326  40 

326.  40 

326.40 

326.  40 

326  40 

326,  40 

326  40 

3?6 

40 

326.  40 

326.  40 

326  40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  "ioc**"'*..?*'*'",*  "  M'***"'  niiior  of  the  Army,  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  sergeant  maior  of  the  Marine  Corps  basic  pay  for  this  grade  is 
$1.185regardlessofcumulativeyear50f  servicecomputedundersection205ofthistitle  ■  ■■  w  r    »  » 


June  7,  1971 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
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the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  ajn.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
June  8, 1971,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  7,  1971: 

Council  or  Economic  Advisers 

Ezra  Solomon,  of  California,  to  b«  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers, 
vice  Hendrlk  S.  Houthakker. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfai/,  June  7,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Agree  with  one  another,  live  in  peace, 
and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  uHll  be 
with  you. — II  Corinthians  13:  11. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  our  hearts 
rejoice  and  our  spirits  take  courage  when 
we  remember  that  Thou  art  with  us  seek- 
ing to  lead  us  along  the  way  of  truth 
and  love.  May  the  consciousness  of  Thy 
presence  and  the  assurance  of  Thy  good- 
ness live  in  us  all  the  day  long. 

Bless  our  beloved  country  with  Thy 
favor  and  keep  her  faithful  in  her  mis- 
sion to  preserve  freedom,  to  promote 
freedom,  and  to  proclaim  freedom  to  all 
the  world. 

Be  with  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
in  our  Government,  and  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  particularly  our  prisoners  of  war. 
Inspire  them  with  a  faith  that  Is  strong 
and  steadfast  as  we  seek  the  end  of  war, 
the  coming  of  peace,  and  the  release  of 
the  captives. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 

following  title: 

H,R.  6359.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  493.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  a 
wilderness  area  the  national  forest  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Area, 
known  as  the  Mlnam  River  Canyon  and  ad- 
joining area,  In  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes 


THE  THREE  R'S 

'Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  the 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  can 
rationalize  its  sectional  decrees  in  the 
field  of  education  is  beyond  credibility. 
For  the  South,  it  says  busing  may  be 
implemented  to  achieve  racial  balance; 
yet  for  the  North  the  all-black  schools 
of  Chicago  and  Washington  and  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  and  Boston  and  Pittsburgh 
and  Newark  and  Baltimore  and  Cincin- 
nati, based  on  housing  patterns  are  just 
fine. 

What  do  they  think  exists  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  except  the  same  tjTJe  housing  pat- 
terns? We  choose  where  we  live,  com- 
mensurate with  our  ability  to  afford  it. 
based  specifically  on  the  considerations 
of  school  area,  church  afiQllation,  near- 
ness to  friends  and  the  like — Just  as  our 
friends  in  New  York  City  do.  The  legal 
backgroimd  of  statutory  law  and  the 
technical  distinctions  between  the  North 
and  South,  made  thereupon,  constitutes 
a  continuing  judicial  reconstruction  of 
the  South. 

Mark  it  well.  Those  technicalities  upon 
which  different  standards  are  based, 
one  for  the  North,  another  for  the  South, 
are  oppressively  Invalid. 

In  the  words  of  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandeis: 

They  [the  Founding  Fathers]  conferred, 
as  against  the  Oovemment,  the  right  to  be 
let  alone — the  most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men. 

That  is  all  we  ask— to  be  let  alone; 
without  the  yoke  of  Judicial  oppression 
and  authoritarian  decrees  which  con- 
vert personal  rights  into  personal  duties. 


FLAUNTING  OF  ENEMY  FLAG 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  A  CRIMINAL 
OFFENSE 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  bills  have  been  introduced  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  publicly  display  the 
flag  of  the  Vietcong  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  during  the  time 
hostilities  continue  with  those  people,  or 
while  American  prisoners  are  held  by 
them. 

I  have  offered  a  similar  measure,  but 
have  made  the  offense  apply  to  such  a 
display  of  the  flag  of  any  nation  or  group 
which  engage  in  armed  conflict  with 
American  forces. 

Recently  when  the  pro-Hanoi  May  Day 
demonstrations  were  taking  place  in 
Washington,  scores  of  enemy  flags  were 
flaimted  by  alleged  war  protesters.  Re- 
gardless of  what  they  may  call  them- 
selves, they  are  in  fact  the  traitors  to  our 
Government,  and  enemies  of  the  Amer- 


ican people.  They  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

Let  us  hope  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  act  promptly  on  the  pend- 
ing bills.  This  kind  of  infamous  conduct 
simply  cannot  be  tolerated  by  a  decent 
self-respecting  society.  Those  who  pay 
tribute  to  an  enemy  flag  should  be 
prosecuted  for  such  seditious  assault 
upon  American  sovereignty.  In  order  to 
do  that  the  pending  legislation  needs  to 
be  enacted. 


PERMISSION   FOR    COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEARINGS  ON  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION  OF  NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  a  series  of 
public  hearings  on  various  proposals  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  narcotic  addicts.  Included 
among  these  proposals  are:  H.R  1540 
H.R.  5612,  H.R.  8389,  H.R.  284,  and  a 
number  of  companion  bills. 

These  hearings  will  begin  on  June  23, 
1971,  at  10  a.m.,  room  2141,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  at  which  time 
congressional  witnesses  will  be  heard. 
Government  witnesses  will  be  heard  at 
hearings  on  June  30  and  July  1,  1971. 
Public  witnesses  will  be  scheduled  at  a 
later  date. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 


LIMIT  TERMS  OF  CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  noticed  In  the  news  over  the 
weekend  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
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Minnesota  has  stated  that  we  should 
limit  the  terms  of  people  in  Gtovemment 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  power.  He  spe- 
cifically singled  out  the  head  of  the  FBI, 
the  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  his  statement,  he  said  these  men 
had  great  amount  of  information  and 
their  terms  should  be  Umited  Just  as  is 
the  President.  If  he  would  include  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  in  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  well  join  with  the 
Senator  in  this  endeavor. 


EXTREMISM  FROM  THE  LEFT 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  tension  that  prevails  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  the  use  of 
reckless  extremism  In  speech  is  regret- 
table for  it  only  makes  things  more  di£Q- 
cult  for  all  concerned.  It  is  particularly 
deplorable  when  it  comes  from  persons 
in  positions  of  so-called  leadership 
whether  on  the  right  or  left. 

An  example  of  extremist  language  from 
tlie  left  occurred  on  Wednesday  last, 
when  Joseph  Rauh,  Jr..  charged  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  with 
having  given  "aid  and  comfort  to  those 
who  would  defy  the  law."  Such  ridiculous 
extremism  in  statement  is  deliberately 
provocatl\e  as  well  as  patently  false.  No 
man  more  responsibly  fights  the  good 
fight  for  fairness,  j  ustice,  and  restraint  in 
our  society  than  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  certain  individ- 
uals in  certain  organizations  seem  to 
feel  the  need  to  make  such  reckless  lin- 
truths  to  attract  attention,  or  to  per- 
petuate themselves  in  office.  Deliberate 
undermining  of  the  processes  of  jiistice 
in  this  country  deserves  more  tangible 
disapproval  than  a  simple  characteriza- 
tion as  cheap  talk. 

It  can  be  highly  expensive  talk  for 
all  concerned  citizens  who  truly  seek 
brotherhood,  understanding,  restraint 
and  meaningful  social  progress  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped 
that  the  AmericEin  public  will  recognize 
scon  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  ped- 
dling such  verbal  garbage  do  a  disservice 
to  the  organizations  they  represent  as 
well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


PRO\TDrNG  A  MORE  EQUITABLE 
STANDARD  FOR  AWARDING  GOLD 
STAR  LAPEL  BUTTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  803)  to 
amend  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  a  more  equitable  standard  for 
awarding  gold  star  lapel  button. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 


B.R.  803 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1126  of  title  iO,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  laf)el  button,  to  be  known  as  the 
gold  star  lapel  button,  shall  be  designed,  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
Identify  widows,  parents,  and  nert  of  kin  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States — 

"(1)  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  during 
World  War  I,  World  War  U,  or  during  any 
subsequent  period  of  armed  hostilities  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been,  or  may 
be,  engaged;  or 

"(2)  who  lost  or  lose  their  Uvea  after  June 
30,  1958,  wlUle  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  In  an  armed  conflict  In  which 
the  United  States  is  not  a  belligerent  party 
against  an  opposing  armed  force." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPEALING  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OP 
THE  CODE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
PILOT  RATING  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES.  AND  LNSERTING  A  NEW 
SECTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7950) 
to  repeal  sections  3692.  6023.  6025,  and 
8692  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  pilot  rating  requirements  for 
members  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force;  and  to  insert  a  new 
section  2003  of  the  same  title. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R.  7950 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 353  of  title  10,  United  States  Ctode,  is 
amended  as  fillows: 

(1)  Section  3692  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  analysis  Item  relating  to  section 
3692  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  555  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  ameudcd  as  follows. 

( 1 )  Section  6023  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  6025  is  repealed. 

(3)  The  analysis  Items  relating  to  section 
6023  and  to  section  6025  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  853  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(  1 1    Section  8692   is  repealed. 

(2)  The  analysis  item  relating  to  section 
8692   la  repealed. 

Sec.  4  Chapter  101  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(DA  new  section  2003  is  Inserted  to  read 
as  follows : 

"§2003.  Aeronautical  rating  as  pilot:  quall- 

flcatlons 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  an  aeronautical 
rating  as  a  pilot  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force 
or  be  designated  as  a  naval  aviator,  a  mem- 
ber of  an  armed  force  must  successfully  com- 
plete an  undergraduate  pilot  course  of  in- 
struction prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary cf  his  military  department." 

(2)    An   analysis  Item   relating  to  section 
2003  U  Uiserted  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2003.  Aeronautical  rating  as  pilot;  quali- 
fications." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXPANSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1161) 
to  amend  section  402  of  the  Agricultiu^ 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  in  order  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  against  domestic 
wine  under  title  I  of  such  act. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  bill  is  scheduled  imder  suspension 
of  the  rules  and  there  Is  some  contro- 
versy about  the  jurisdiction.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri tMr.  Hall)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALIFORNIA  PEACH  ADVERTISING 
UNDER  FEDERAL  MARKETING 
ORDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4263) 
to  add  California-grown  petiches  as  a 
commodity  eligible  for  any  form  of  pro- 
motion, including  paid  advertising,  imder 
a  marketing  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  why 
there  might  be — or  could  be — any  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  under  this 
particular  which,  I  believe,  Is  quite  con- 
trary to  other  marketing  orders  which 
this  House  has  passed.  I  believe  most 
are  financed  by  deduction  from  sales 
profits. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  frrai 
Missouri  has  reserved  the  right  to  object 
and  has  Eisked  a  question.  To  whom  is 
the  gentleman  addressing  his  question? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
no  one  here  present,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT IN  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3146) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  the  States  and  subdivi- 
sions thereof  in  the  enforcement  of  State 
and  local  laus,  rules,  and  regulations 
within  the  national  forest  system. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  exceeds  the  agreed  upon  criteria  for 
bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $39,061,000  toto  and  $4,700,000  for 
the  first  year,  I  respectfully  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIR   CRASH   COtTLD   HAVE   BEEN 
AVOIDED 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
crash  yesterday  over  the  skies  of  Cali- 
fornia between  a  Navy  F-4  Phantom  Jet 
with  a  crew  of  two  and  a  Hughes  Air 
West  DC-a  with  43  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  five  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  crash  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
aiiline  industry  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  acted  to  implement  mid-air 
collision  avoidance  systems  which  are 
available  to  commercial  aircraft  and  to 
military  fighters,  such  as  the  F-4  Phan- 
tom. 

Only  last  Thursday,  I  stood  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  urged  the 
FAA  and  the  airline  industry  to  take  ac- 
tion to  place  collision  avoidance  systems 
on  the  approximately  2,000  commercial 
aircraft  operating  in  domestic  aviation 
and  to  install  the  necessary  ground  sta- 
tions. 

Likewise,  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  act  to  procure  available  collision 
avoidance  systems  for  its  aircraft. 

The  state  of  the  art  is  such  that  colli- 
sion avoidance  systems  can  be  obtained 
from  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  continue  to 
risk  passenger  safety  in  light  of  the  tragic 
crash  of  yesterday  and  the  more  than 
4.000  near  misses  which  occur  annually 
over  the  skies  of  the  United  States. 

The  negligence  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  domestic  airline  Industry 
and  the  FAA  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
49  lives.  How  many  more  will  have  to 
perish  before  action  is  taken? 


TRIBUTE  TO  AUDIE  MURPHY 
WORLD  WAR  n  HERO 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
America  buries  one  of  her  greatest  war- 
time heroes  in  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery, with  full  mlUtary  honors.  Audie 
Murphy's  heroism  did  not  stem  from  one 
courageous  act— his  service  in  World  War 
II  was  a  continuing  story  of  a  bravery 
under  fire  that  earned  him  24  medals.  In- 
cluding our  highest  award,  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  Murphy's  fame 
as  this  coimtry's  most  decorated  soldier 
of  World  War  II  cast  him  into  the  hero's 
limelight  in  America.  It  was  a  spot  which 
he  never  found  very  comfortable,  because 
Audie  Murphy  possessed,  along  with  his 
selfless  valor,  an  uncommon  humility.  He 
did  not  parade  behind  his  medals;  in 
fact,  he  gave  most  of  them  away  years 
ago.  And  despite  Hollywood  glorification 
of  his  role  in  the  war,  he  remained  soft 
spoken  and  modest. 

Perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  reason  why 
insufficient  recognition  has  been  given  to 
this  great  patriot  since  his  tragic  death 
last  week.  Another  reason  may  be  at- 
tributed to  this  age  of  antiheroes  and  dis- 
sent, in  which  those  who  contributed  so 
much  and  risked  so  much  in  the  defense 
of  their  coimtry  are  forgotten. 

But  we  shall  not  forget  Audie  Murphy, 
a  great  Texan  and  courageous  American, 
who  was  the  living  epitome  of  the  story- 
book hero.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
expressing  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  for  their  tragic  loss. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ACCEPTANCE, 
BY  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  LIBRARY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
CONGRESS.  FROM  THE  U.S.  CAPI- 
TOL HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  OP 
PRELIMINARY  DESIGN  SKETCHES 
AND  FUNDS  FOR  MURALS  IN  THE 
EAST  CORRIDOR,  FIRST  FLOOR, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  WING  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  169),  authorizing 
the  acceptance,  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  on  behalf  of  the  Ccm- 
gress,  from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society,  of  preliminary  design  sketches 
and  funds  for  murals  in  the  east  corridor, 
first  floor,  in  the  House  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.    Ris.    169 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  a  gift  from  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society,  preliminary  design 
sketches  prepared  by  Alljm  Cox,  artist  of 
New  York  City,  Intended  as  a  basic  design 
for  mural  proposed  to  be  painted  on  the 
celilng  and  walls  of  the  east  corridor,  first 
floor,  in  the  House  wing  cf  the  United  States 
Capitol. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  accept  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  from  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  the  sum  of  $ao,000,  and  such 
other  sums  as  such  society  may  tender,  and 
such  sum  or  sums,  when  so  received  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  account  "Capi- 
tol Buildings,  Architect  of  the  Capitol";  and 

(3)  subject  to  section  3  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, to  expend  such  sum  or  sums  for  em- 
ployment, by  contract  of  AUyn  Cox.  artist 
of  New  York  City,  for  the  execution  by  him 
of  mural  decorations  on  the  celling  and  walls 
of  the  east  corridor,  flrst  floor,  in  the  House 
wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  In  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  preliminary  de- 
sign sketches  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  after  the  acceptance 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  and 
for  all  necessary  Items  In  connection  there- 
with, subject  to  such  modifications  thereof 
as  may  be  approved  by  such  Joint  commit- 
tee. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contractB  and  to  Incur  such  other  obli- 
gations and  make  such  expenditures,  as  may 
t>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Sec  4.  Sums  received  under  this  Joint  res- 
olution, when  credited  to  the  appropriation 
account  "Capitol  Buildings,  Architect  of  the 
Capitol",  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Any  net  monetary  amounts  remaining  after 
the  completion  of  the  project  authorized  by 
this  Joint  resolution  and  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  such  project  shall  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 


169  authorizes  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  preliminary  design  sketches 
prepared  by  artist  Allyn  Cox,  of  New 
York.  The  sketches  are  intended  as  a 
basic  design  for  art  work  in  the  form  of 
murals  proposed  to  be  i>ainted  on  the 
celling  and  walls  of  the  east  corridor, 
first  floor,  in  the  House  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol. This  is  the  corridor  extending  from 
the  office  of  the  House  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  the  entrance  of  the  House  dining 
room. 

It  was  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  Installation  of  murals 
In  the  first-floor  House  corridor  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  muraJs  on  the  Sen- 
ate side.  But,  due  to  a  lack  of  funds,  the 
House  project  was  never  begun  and  has 
been  dormant  for  many  years.  However, 
at  this  time  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  has  agreed  to  absorb  the  cost, 
estimated  by  Mr.  Cox  at  $80,000. 

Artist  Cox,  a  distinguished  murallst, 
completed  the  frieze  in  the  National  Cap- 
itol rotunda  in  1953  and,  In  1959,  re- 
stored the  Brumldi  fresco  in  the  Capitol 
dome.  Mr.  Cox  will  assume  all  responsi- 
bility for  technical  details  connected 
with  this  project,  and  envisions  comple- 
tion in  approximately  1  year  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  flnished  sketch. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  author- 
ized by  the  resolution  to  accept  to  the 
name  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$80,000,  and  such  other  sums  as  may  be 
tendered,  as  a  gift  from  the  Capitol  His- 
torical Society.  The  Architect  Is  author- 
ized to  utilize  the  donation  to  pay  the 
costs  of  mural  decorations  on  the  ceiltog 
and  walls  of  the  aforementioned  corri- 
dor, as  executed  by  Artist  Cox,  and  to 
enter  into  contracts,  tocur  obligations, 
and  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  resolution.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Library  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  accept  the  preliminary  design 
sketches  and  to  approve  any  modifica- 
tions deemed  appropriate. 

Any  unexpended  funds  remaining  to 
the  accotmt  at  the  completion  of  the 
project  would  be  returned  to  the  Capitol 
Historical  Society. 

This  proposal  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  the  committee  and 
of  other  interested  parties.  I  urge  Its  Gnal 
approval. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Aside  from  the  $80,000, 
can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  estimate 
of  further  money  requirements. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  As  I  mentioned  It,  there 
is  no  other  requirement.  This  is  going  to 
be  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  total  cost  of  $80,000? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  This  is  what  has  been  rep- 
resented to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  is  handling  this 
bUl  today.  He  has  been  most  fair  and  very 
thorough  in  presenting  the  proposal  to 
the  subcommittee,  and  to  the  committee 
where  it  passed  imanimously.  His  pres- 
entation here  today  is  correct,  adequate. 
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and   very   clearly   and  succinctly  pre- 
sented. 

The  historical  society,  because  of  cour- 
tesies extended  by  the  House,  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  unusual,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, good  publications  available  to  the 
traveling  public  that  visit  here.  The  sales 
of  our  products  bring  modest  profit  to  the 
society.  This  profit  and  the  donations 
from  many  people  who  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  "UB.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety makes  it  possible  for  us  to  make 
this  contribution  to  the  Capitol. 

There  are  other  more  modest  contribu- 
tions we  have  made  to  the  Capitol.  The 
record  of  these  can  be  foimd  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  society. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  be  In- 
terested in  knowing  that  probably  next 
week  we  will  send  a  manuscript  to  Okla- 
homa Press  for  a  book  which  will  become 
a  bibliography  of  the  Capitol.  The  Capi- 
tol has  been  here  since  1800,  and  no  one 
ever  thought  about  writing  a  bibliogra- 
phy. The  historical  society  has  expended 
probably  $100,000  on  that.  This  will  be 
a  magnificent  contribution  for  students 
and  others  who  wfiuit  to  study  history  and 
prepare  papers,  articles,  and,  indeed, 
write  books  about  the  history  that  has 
been  made  in  this  arena.  Incidentally,  we 
have  some  rather  ambitious  plans  on  how 
we  can  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  the  magnificent  story  that  is  America 
and  should  be  imfolded  about  this  center 
of  activity  we  call  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pexmsylvanla 
(Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  knows  well,  and  as 
you  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this  res- 
olution and  with  the  U.S.  Capitol  Society 
which  has  been  responsible  for  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  today. 

If  I  could  name  this  day,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  call  this  "Fred  Schwengel  Day." 
This  Is  the  Fred  Schwengel  rescdution; 
let  us  not  make  any  mistake  about  that. 
He  is  a  very  quiet,  low-keyed,  modest 
gentleman,  and  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me,  who  knows  what  he  has  done 
so  well,  to  say  this.  It  is  fitting  that  these 
recommendations  be  made  today  and  aJso 
with  respect  to  the  society  for  bringing 
this  to  us,  because  no  group  other  than 
this  and  no  person  other  than  Fred 
Schwengel  are  as  responsible  for  what 
is  being  done.  I  am  sure  this  will  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  imagine.  I 
have  prepared  not  only  extended  but  ex- 
tensive remarks  on  Fred  Schwengel,  on 
the  committee,  smd  on  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution. 

The  history  of  civilization  is,  in  large 
measure,  the  history  of  cities — of  great, 
complex  communities  of  men  and  wom- 
en, of  industry  and  art,  of  enterprise  and 
leisure.  Prom  the  beginning  of  recorded 
time  and  the  emergence  of  the  city-State, 
the  creative  life  of  man  has  been  very 
largely  the  product  of  what  Lewis  Mum- 
ford  has  called  "the  culture  of  cities." 
Such  great  cities  as  Athens  and  Sparta, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  Carthage  and 
Rome  mark  the  story  of  human  achieve- 
ment. 

The  rise  of  great  national  states  and 
empires  saw  certain  cities  become  capital 


cities,  centers  of  activity  for  whole  areas, 
and  of  these  the  official  residence  of  gov- 
ernment became  the  capital.  The  story 
of  mankind  is,  in  part,  the  story  of  great 
capitals — cities  in  which  the  instruments 
of  civil  authority  were  developed  and  re- 
fined, cities  in  which  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment to<*  deep  root  and  flourished. 
What  a  range  of  dramatic  and  colorful 
association  come  to  mind  when  we  recall 
the  very  names  of  these  capitals:  Paris, 
Vienna.  Madrid.  London,  and  many 
more,  from  the  mysterious  "hidden  city" 
of  Lhasa  to  the  strikingly  modem  crea- 
tion of  BrazUla.  To  a  very  large  extent, 
the  history  of  nations  and  peoples  is 
boimd  up  with  capital  cities,  the  seats  of 
aidministration  and  the  centers  of  na- 
tional ideals  and  aspirations. 

We  Americans  are  no  exception  in 
this  respect.  Our  Capital  City,  too,  sym- 
bolizes the  most  precious  values  of  our 
relatively  short  history:  less  than  two 
centuries.  Yet,  in  that  brief  time,  this 
country  has  given  new  meaning  and 
fresh  vitality  to  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  longings  of  man — for  freedom 
and  for  justice.  Rightly  do  we  take  pride 
in  all  that  America  has  come  to  repre- 
sent of  hope  and  fulfillment  for  the  as- 
piration of  millions.  This  Capital  City — 
named  for  one  of  history's  greatest  lead- 
ers, a  man  passionately  dedicated  to 
what  a  later  President  described  as  gov- 
ernment of,  by,  and  for  the  people — 
embodies  for  all  the  world  to  see  the 
challenging  truth  that  free  men  can  ride 
themselves  wisely  and  well. 

If  we  were  to  settle  upon  some  one 
symbol  of  America,  some  one  building 
which  stands  before  our  people  and  all 
the  world  as  the  ensign  of  our  national 
life,  surely  it  would  be  tills  very  Capitol 
Building  wherein  we  are  privileged  to 
meet. 
It  is  natural  enough — 
Wrote  one  of  America's  finest  novelists, 
Hawthorne,  as  long  ago  as  1862 — 
to   suppose   that   the   center   and   heart   of 
America  Is   the   Capitol   .   .   .   certainly,    In 
Its    outward    aspect,    the    world    has    not 
many  statelier  or  more  beautiful  edifices. 

Its  special  qualities  of  dignity,  har- 
mony, and  utility  bespeak  the  strength  of 
popular  government  and  the  heritage  of 
the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Greek  de- 
mocracy, fitly  framed  together  by  the 
fathers  of  this  country.  The  best-loved 
and  most-revered  building  in  America, 
the  Capitol,  in  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished contemporary  historian,  Allan 
Mevins.  "is  history;  it  is  the  major  sym- 
bol of  the  Nation,  full  of  minor  symbols; 
but  above  all  it  is  a  mighty  engine, 
tended  and  kept  throbbing  by  the  inde- 
fatigable efforts  of  a  select  assemblage 
which  represents  far  more  our  national 
strengths  than  our  national  weaknesses." 
I  have  spoken  of  Washington  in  the  con- 
text of  other  great  capital  cities,  past 
and  present.  And  yet  there  remains  some- 
thing unique  which  sets  it  apart  from 
all  other  cities — namely,  the  ideal  of 
freedom  and  the  majesty  of  democratic 
government  established  in  this  Nation, 
indivisible,  under  God,  with  justice  and 
liberty  for  all. 

How  fitting  it  is,  then,  that  we  should 
pay  special  recognition  to  those  who  have 
made  the  restoration,  preservation,  and 
enhancement  of  the  Capitol  their  chief 


concern.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  whose  work 
we  honor,  and  of  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Fred  Schwengel,  whose  dedica- 
tion of  the  society  and  its  high  purpose 
has  played  so  significant  a  part  in  help- 
ing to  realize  its  goals.  The  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  formally  presented  its 
proposals  for  decoration  of  the  Capitol 
Building's  House  side  by  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  mural  painters,  Allyn 
Cox,  whose  work — if  it  is  accepted — will 
complement  the  famous  Brumidi  murals 
on  the  Senate  side.  Mr.  Cox  is  no  stranger 
to  the  Capitol  he  completed  the  his- 
torical fresco  in  the  rotimda,  he  cleaned 
and  restored  the  original  fresco,  and  he 
repaired  and  restored  Brumidi's  work  in 
the  canopy  of  the  dome  and  In  the  House 
Restaurant.  The  projects  scheme  for  dec- 
oration of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  res- 
taurant will  highlight  Capitol  history 
through  a  unified  plan  designed  to  rec- 
oncile the  irregularities  of  the  site  and 
harmonize  with  the  original  work  of 
Latrobe,  Walter,  Brumidi,  and  the  like. 
In  quality  and  in  motif  the  proposed  art- 
work is  wholly  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives and  standards  of  the  Capitol  His- 
torical Society — to  preserve  and  display 
the  history  of  the  Capitol,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  Nation,  for  all  our  people.  To  this 
end  the  society  has  made  a  commitment 
of  $80,000. 

I  mention  this  program  because  it  so 
well  illustrates  the  kind  of  concern  char- 
acteristic of  the  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety and,  further,  because  it  represents 
the  tireless  energy  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  have  labored  through  the 
year  to  make  the  Capitol  a  continuing 
source  of  pride  and  edification  for  all. 
FV>remost  among  many  stands  the  name 
of  Fred  Schwengel. 

It  was  in  1954  that  a  chance  meeting 
between  Mr.  Schwengel  and  the  late 
Speaker  Rayburn  resulted  in  that  chain 
of  events  which  culminated  in  1962  with 
the  forming  of  the  historical  society,  in 
response  to  a  widely  felt  need  and  in 
recognition  of  the  Capitol's  unique  status 
as — in  Mr.  Raybum's  vivid  phrase — "as 
living  history  book."  With  Fred  Schwen- 
gel Eis  Its  first  president,  the  society, 
through  the  generous  response  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society — which  in 
addition  to  underwriting  the  entire  cost, 
provided  a  writer  and  two  researchers — 
entered  upon  a  publication  and  research 
program  which  eventually  took  impres- 
sive form  in  the  distinguished  volume. 
"We  the  People:  the  Story  of  the  United 
States  Capitol."  An  unprecedented  fea- 
ture— requiring  the  unanimous  consent 
of  both  Houses — was  the  photograph  of 
both  Senate  and  House  in  session.  The 
story  of  this  period  in  the  society's  young 
life  can  best  be  told  by  Fred  Schwengel 
himself  for  he  was  the  principal  mover, 
sustained  through  many  difficult  situa- 
tions by  his  unshakeable  faith  in  the 
project  and  his  quiet,  patient  determina- 
tion to  see  it  through.  Perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  and  poignant  event  was  the 
"stop  the  press  run"  on  the  first  edition 
when  the  tragic  news  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's death  struck.  Book  No.  1  was  pre- 
sented in  time  to  President  Johnson  in- 
stead, and  a  special  book — numbered  0— 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
There  have  been  seven  editions  pub- 
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lished — some  2,400,000  copies — at  an  ex- 
pense of  $303,000;  all  of  the  contracted 
obligations  have  been  met  by  the  society, 
whose  total  assets  today  are  estimated 
at  $500,000 — plus  $200,000  in  the  bank. 
The  society  is  solvent,  vigorous,  and  crea- 
tive. In  1971,  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
will  publish  a  notable  Capitol  bibliog- 
raphy with  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Henry  Commanger.  The  long-term  vision 
of  the  society  is  even  more  ambitious  and 
represents  a  fourfold  program  designed 
to  enable  the  society  to  fulfill  its  goals 
ever  more  effectively.  The  sum  of  $10 
million  will  make  possible: 

First,  the  purchase  and  placing  of  light 
and  power  equipment  at  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol  to  tell  Its  history  in  the 
sophisticated  audiovisual  terms  appro- 
priate to  the  present  day  and  to  the 
futiure; 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
to  maintain  this  audiovisual  equipment; 

Third,  the  showing  of  a  special  film 
on  the  Capitol  to  its  visitors,  who  in- 
clude citizens  from  every  walk  of  life  in 
this  land  and  guests  from  abroad;  and 

Fourth,  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
endowment  fund  of  $2y2  million  for 
future  research  and  study — to  support, 
for  example,  a  proposed  history  of  the 
Speaker's  office. 

I  believe  that  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  society  and  its  work  will  share  my 
confidence  that  these  goals  will  even- 
tually be  attained. 

It  is  that  spirit  of  faith  and  confi- 
dence that  has  sustained  the  society 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  that  spirit — so  typically  American— 
that  we  honor  today  in  citing  the  leader- 
ship and  dedication  of  Frkd  Schwengel 
and  in  support  of  this  resolution.  To  this 
cause  he  has  brought  a  deep  personal 
belief  in  the  exciting  possibilities  of  the 
Capitol  as  a  center  of  research  and 
study.  He  has  foreseen  not  merely  a  mu- 
seimi  or  an  academy,  but,  truly,  a  "living 
history  book,"  nurturing  genuine  pa- 
triotism, a  source  of  continuing  inspira- 
tion to  all  our  people  £ind  to  the  world 
at  large.  His  contacts  with  prominent 
American  writers,  poets,  historians — one 
thinks  of  Carl  Sandburg,  and  David 
Mearns — have  kept  him  in  touch  with 
the  current  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
life.  His  own  collection  of  Americama — 
especially  historical  material  pertaining 
to  the  Capitol — has  had  an  Influence  al- 
most impossible  to  measure  insofar  as  it 
helped  inspire  the  founding  of  the  Cap- 
itol Historical  Society.  He  has  given  tire- 
lessly of  himself — including  some  3,000 
hours  of  research  on  the  "We,  the  Peo- 
ple" calendar,  with  its  history  lesson  a 
day  for  all  the  year.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  basic  research  and  the  design  on 
the  "Coloring  Book  (Our  Nation's  Cap- 
itol)," winner  of  the  1965  Freedcans 
Foundation  Award.  If,  as  Emerson  wrote, 
history  is  the  shadow  of  great  men,  sure- 
ly the  history  of  the  Capitol  Historical 
Society  reflects  the  imprint  of  Fred 
Schwencel's  personality  and  character. 
We  are  all  in  his  debt. 

These  are  troubled  times  for  our  be- 
loved land  and,  indeed,  for  the  whole 
world  commimity.  In  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs is  written : 

Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  which 
thy  fathers  have  set. 


In  heeding  that  coimsel  of  old,  Fred 
Schwengel  has  helped  to  preserve  and 
to  strengthen  the  unique  and  precious 
heritage  which  is  ours  as  Americans.  We 
shape  our  buildings,  said  Winston 
Churchill,  and  afterward  they  shape  us. 
So  may  it  with  our  Capitol :  may  it  stand 
for  centuries  to  come  that  generations 
yet  imbom  may  enter  Into  the  legacy  of 
freedom  with  which  the  Living  God  has 
crowned  this  land.  So  may  we  who  are 
privileged  to  sit  here  in  Congress,  so 
may  all  who  shall  look  upon  it,  pray  the 
ancient  prayer  that  binds  the  ages  each 
to  each: 

As  Ood  was  with  our  fathers,  so  may  He 
be  with  us. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of 
course,  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
f nHn  Pennsylvania  for  his  eloquent  state- 
ment about  our  contributions  to  a  better 
understanding  of  history.  His  references 
to  the  U.S.  Historical  Society  and  his 
comments  and  commendations  on  cur 
program  is  very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  add  that  one  rea- 
son we  can  do  the  thing  that  the  gentle- 
man is  commenting  about  is  because  we 
can  call  upon  the  great  reserve  of  talent 
that  prevails  here  in  the  House  and  in 
the  other  body.  Always  we  get  the  finest 
cooperation  in  the  promotions  of  the 
history  programs  that  we  have  launched, 
but  there  never  has  been  one  who  has 
been  more  willing  and  more  cooperative 
in  many  ways,  more  helpful  with  his  ob- 
servations and  encouragement,  than  t^e 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  This 
thoroughness  and  helpful  attitude  is  the 
character  of  the  man.  He  has  a  respon- 
sible position  in  appropriations  and  can 
be  most  effective  in  presenting  his  case 
and  the  case  of  the  committee  before 
the  Congress.  He  is  respected  as  few  men 
are  and  I  am  grateful  for  his  friendship 
and  I  join  his  friends  in  a  salute  to  him 
as  well. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  certainly  concur  in  the 
very  eloquent  remarks  that  have  just 
been  mside  by  my  colleague  from  Perm- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  .  I  would  peiiiaps 
even  amplify  what  he  has  just  said  by 
suggesting  in  addition  to  this  being  Fred 
Schwengel  Day  In  the  U.S.  Capitol  we 
might  refer  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
169  as  the  Schwengel  revenue-sharing 
bill. 

This  is  because  in  this  case  we  have  a 
very  noncoDtroversial  proposition  which 
involves  sharing  the  revenue  of  the  pri- 
vate purse,  in  other  words,  the  private 
donations  and  voluntary  gifts  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  order  to  add  something  to 
the  history  of  our  Nation's  Capitol.  I 
know  that  many  on  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  work  on  this  par- 
ticular resolution,  but  I  think  most  of 
us  here  would  also  gladly  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  man  on  either 
side  who  has  more  boimdless  enthusiasm, 
more  really  heartfelt  regard  for  the  U.S. 
Capitol  and  for  the  historical  signifl- 
cance  that  it  has  and  the  very  important 
part  it  plays  in  the  life  of  our  Nation 
than  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  reading  a  very  ex- 


cellent column  over  the  weekend  called 
"To  the  Class  of  '71"  by  Mr.  James  Res- 
ton.  In  it  he  quotes  from  a  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  philos(H)her, 
Walter  Lippman,  many  years  Ago.  He 
said: 

What  is  left  of  our  civilization  will  not 
be  maintained,  what  has  been  wrecked 
will  not  be  restored,  by  imagining  that 
some  new  political  gadget  can  be  In- 
vented, some  new  political  formula  im- 
provised, which  will  save  it.  Our  civiliza- 
tion can  be  maintained  and  restored  only 
by  remembering  and  rediscovering  the 
truths,  and  by  reestablishing  the  virtu- 
ous habits  on  which  it  was  founded. 
There  is  no  use  looking  Into  the  blank 
future  for  some  new  and  fancy  revela- 
tion of  what  man  needs  In  order  to  live. 

The  revelation  has  been  made.  By  it 
man  conquered  the  jimgle  about  him 
and  the  barbarian  within  him.  The  ele- 
mentary principles  of  work  and  sacrifice 
and  duty — and  the  transcendent  crite- 
ria of  truth,  justice,  and  righteousness, 
and  the  grace  of  love  and  charity — are 
the  things  which  have  made  men  free. 
Men  can  keep  their  freedom  and  recon- 
quer it  only  by  these  means.  These  are 
the  terms  stipulated  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  the  salvation  of  men  on  this 
earth,  and  only  in  this  profound,  this 
stem,  and  this  tested  wisdom  shall  we 
find  once  more  the  light  and  courage  we 
need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  the  extent  to 
which,  by  the  kind  of  effort  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  making  to  encour- 
age love,  respect,  and  devotion  for  this 
national  shrine,  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  Is  ac- 
complishing this  purpose  he  is  playing  a 
very  important  part  in  the  business  of 
trjring  to  rediscover  some  of  those  his- 
torical truths  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  So  I  commend  him  for  the  ef- 
fort that  he  has  made  over  the  years  and 
the  work  he  has  done  In  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  House  to- 
day. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
very  much  for  his  kind  remarks  regard- 
ing my  own  Interest  and  activity  in  the 
society  and  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
He,  along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — Repub- 
lican and  Democrat — has  been  most 
helpful  and  encouraging  as  we  have 
launched  our  various  programs  to  help 
the  public  and  Americans  understand 
the  history  of  oiu:  country  better.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  as  all  of  us 
know,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  legisla- 
tors who  has  a  great  feeling  for  things 
that  are  right  and  good  for  America.  No 
man  is  more  dedicated  to  American 
ideals  than  he  Is.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
very  much  for  his  remarks,  for  his  con- 
tributions, and  for,  I  am  sure,  his  con- 
tinued interest. 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint 
Resolution  169  is  a  historic  document. 
By  virtue  of  this  legislation,  we  will  make 
a  signicant  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  We  have  the  owjor- 
tunity  to  preserve  a  bit  of  Americana — 
to  capture  the  spirit  of  this  Nation  in 
murals  within  the  Capitol. 
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The  U.S.  Historical  Society  has  given 
to  the  Nation  a  gift  of  some  $80,000  to 
pay  the  costs  of  mural  decorations  on  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  the  east  corridor  on 
the  first  floor — near  the  House  Restau- 
rant where  many,  many  visitors  tour. 

As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  I 
am  especially  proud  of  the  purpose  be- 
hind the  gift.  Oiu^s  is  the  responsibility 
of  preserving  and  recording  the  history 
behind  this  magnicant  hall  of  Govern- 
ment. 

This  gift  will  enable  us  to  complete  a 
Job  that  started  in  1904  and  has  yet  to 
be  completed.  Just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  House  authorized  the  murals 
to  be  painted  on  the  ceiling  in  the  east 
corridor.  However,  the  authorization  be- 
came entangled  In  a  controversy  over 
another  and  unrelated  appropriations 
matter — thus,  the  appropriations  were 
never  put  into  final  form. 

I  think  67  years  is  long  enough  to  wait 
for  our  money — the  beauty  now  is  that 
the  f imds  come  as  a  gift. 

The  murals  are  to  be  done  by  a  man 
completely  familiar  with  the  Capitol  and 
its  historic  art — he  is  Mr.  Allyn  Cox,  of 
New  York,  and  he  is  the  same  man  who 
completed  the  freize  in  the  Capitol 
rotunda  in  1953. 

Then,  in  1959.  Mr.  Cox  also  restored 
the  Brumidi  fresco  in  the  Capitol  Dome. 
According  to  Mr.  Cox's  estimates,  the 
new  art  work  could  be  completed  within 
a  vpar. 

I  urge  the  Congress  accept  this  gift 
by  unanimous  vote.  And  I  congratulate 
the  Historical  Society  for  their  gift  and 
their  tireless  concern  for  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  Congressman  Pred  Schwkngel 
especiaUy  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  thanks  for  all  Americans 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  preserve  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  related 
buildings  and  activities.  He  is  indefati- 
gable. His  efforts  are  effective.  His  con- 
tributions are  tremendous. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  of 
course,  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  comments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  He  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience because  he  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  society  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  with 
whom  I  meet  periodically  to  discuss  prob- 
lems, to  make  plans,  and  to  get  approval 
for  the  functioning  of  business  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  is  a  historian  in  his  own  right  and 
he.  in  various  ways,  has  made  his  con- 
tribution to  the  society  and  the  history 
of  this  arena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  at  this  point  I  should 
make  clear  to  the  membership  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society  and  some  relevant 
facts  regarding  the  U.S.  Historical  So- 
ciety: 

The  us    Capitol  Historical  Societt 


The  Unlt«d  States  Capitol  Historical  Soci- 
ety l3  an  educational  organization  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  ol  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  August  8,  1962.  Its  membership 
Is  open  to  everyone.  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  who  wishes  to  foster  an  informed 
understanding  of  the  Inspiration  and  prom- 
ise of  American  history. 

The  Society  was  founded  by  a  group  of  de- 
voted Americana,  in  and  out  of  the  Congress, 


who  believe  that  the  thrill  they  derive  from 
the  story  of  the  United  States  can  best  be 
communicated,  and  the  greatest  sense  of 
drama  and  conviction  conveyed,  If  the  Capi- 
tol edifice  Itself  were  made  the  focus  of  the 
Society's  program.  Within  these  walls  a  free 
people  has  expressed  Its  collective  wlU  In 
terms  of  legislation  that  has  shaken  the  world 
and  advanced  man's  march  toward  Individual 
dignity  and  material  well-being.  Here,  art  and 
architecture  recall  the  leaders  and  issues  that 
have  shaped  the  Nation's  destiny. 

The  Society  hopes  to  spread  the  story  of 
this  extraordinary  buUdlng  among  all  Amer- 
icans, and  Indeed  among  people  everywhere 
who  cherish  freedom,  In  accordance  with  the 
words  from  Leviticus  engraved  on  our  Liberty 
Bell:  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

THE    SOCIETT'S    PURPOSE 

As  stated  In  Its  constitution,  the  purpose  of 
the  Society  is: 

"To  encourage  in  the  most  comprehensive 
and  enlightened  manner  and  understanding 
by  the  people  of  the  founding,  growth  and 
significance  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  tangible  symbol  of 
their  representative  form  of  government;  to 
undertake  research  Into  the  history  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Capitol  and  to  promote  the 
discussion,  publication  and  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  such  studies;  to  foster  and  In- 
crease an  Informed  patriotism  .  .  .  (by)  the 
study  of  this  living  memorial  to  the  founders 
of  this  Nation  and  the  continuing  thread  of 
principles  as  exemplified  by  their  successors." 

THE    MEMBERSHIP 

The  Society's  ambitious  program  makes  It 
perhaps  the  moet  far-reaching  organization 
In  the  United  States.  It  haa  launched  this 
program  because  It  believes  that  the  people 
shoxild  not  only  enjoy  the  privileges  of  free- 
dom, but  should  also  understand  Its  history 
and  meaning. 

To  extend  Its  ranks  as  widely  as  possible, 
the  Society  provides  In  Its  constitution  for 
different  membership  classifications,  ranging 
from  that  of  Individuals — whether  children 
or  adults — to  business  firms,  corporatlona, 
and  other  organizations.  Contributions  for 
memberships  will  be  accepted  In  amounts 
from  $1  to  $1,000  or  more.  Contributors  who 
Join  during  the  Society's  first  year  will  be 
honored  as  Pounding  Members.  Children  of 
up  to  high  school  age.  as  Junior  Members, 
will  pay  $1;  youths  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege age  wUl  be  Student  Members  at  $2.  Sup- 
porting Members  will  pay  $5,  Contributing 
Members  $10,  Share  Members  $100.  Patron 
Members  $500,  and  Sustaining  Members. 
$1,000.  Organization  Memberships  are  open 
to  groups  or  firms  which  contribute  $25  or 
more.  Additional  grants  in  any  amount  to 
help  caxry  out  the  Society's  programs  and 
objectives  will  be  welcomed.  All  payments  to 
the  Society,  whether  membership  fees  or 
donations,  are  tax  deductible. 


HOW   THE   SOCIETT    WILL    DO    ITS    JOB 

With  such  fees  and  donations,  the  Society 
proposes  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
mass-oommunicatlons  media  In  tracing  the 
course  of  American  history  as  reflected  In  the 
story  of  the  Capitol. 

Now  underway  is  the  preparation  of  a 
color-Illustrated  booklet  that  will  describe 
the  historic  art  and  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing, and  tell — through  lively  and  Informative 
incident  and  anecdote — of  the  great  and 
small  events  that  have  left  their  Imprints  on 
this  center  of  the  American  legislative  sys- 
tem. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  present  ap- 
propriate television  and  motion  picture  pro- 
grams, both  In  short  versions  and  feature 
spectaculars.  Memorial  reenactments  of  sig- 
nificant events  are  planned. 

Special  provisions  will  be  made  for  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  nation's  youth  In 
various  programs  related  to  significant  Amer- 


ican events.  Historical  r.nd  biographical 
works  will  be  encouraged,  and  writers  will  be 
assisted  In  collecting  and  verifying  research 
material. 

HOW  THE  SOCIETY  IS  MANAGED 

The  Society's  constitution  provide*  for  an 
Active  Board  of  Trustees,  empowered  to  act 
on  Its  behalf  in  dally  operations,  and  for  an 
Honorary  Board  of  Trustees  representing 
United  States  leadership  In  legislative,  Judi- 
cial, executive,  and  other  fields. 

The  Active  Board  of  Trustees  controls  the 
management  of  the  affairs  and  funds  of  the 
Society  under  the  well-defined  laws  of  the 
Society's  constitution  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Its  executive  arm  is  an  Executive 
Committee,  made  up  of  the  Society's  of- 
ficers— President,  five  Vice  Presidents,  Treas- 
urer, and  Secretary. 

The  Society's  present  officers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Its  Active  Board  of  Trustees  were 
elected  by  the  men  and  women  who  re- 
sponded to  the  founders'  Invitation  to  attend 
the  organizational  meeting.  All  active  Trust- 
ees will  serve  for  four  years,  after  current  ro- 
tating terms  of  one,  two.  three,  and  four 
years  have  expired.  The  Society's  future  of- 
ficers wUl  be  elected  annually  by  vote  of  the 
Active  Board  of  Trustees 

The  maximum  membership  of  the  Active 
Board  is  set  at  24.  minimum  membership  at 
12,  exclusive  of  the  Society's  eight  officers, 
serving  ex  officio  as  the  Board's  ExecuUve 
Committee. 

None  of  the  Society's  officers  or  Trustees 
will  be  paid,  but  the  officers  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenses  Incurred  In  carrylne  out 
their  duties. 

THE    ORIGINAL    STATF 

The  Society's  con.stltutlon  provides  for  the 
employment  of  an  Executive  Secretary  on 
salary,  and  such  other  paid  personnel  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  find  necessary.  The 
Board  fixes  compensation,  prescribes  duties, 
and  has  the  power  of  dismissal. 

THE    HONORARY    BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 

This  body  sets  the  historic  and  objective 
tone  of  the  Society.  As  representatives  of  na- 
tional Institutions  and  traditions,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Honorary  Board  of  Trustees  be- 
speak the  Society's  high  goals  and  its  per- 
formance In  the  public  interest.  No  provision 
In  the  Society's  constitution  is  regarded  with 
greater  respect  and  obligation  than  the  In- 
junction that  the  Society's  activities  shall  be 
kept  wholly  free  from  use  for  partisan  or 
personal  ends. 

The  Honorary  Trustees  Include  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States;  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  If  he  Is  not  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  Vice  President,  other- 
wise the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee; 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee;  and  the  Chairman 
cf  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

The  Honorary  Board  of  Trustees  also  In- 
cludes: 

The  Archivist  of  the  United  States;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  representatives  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  Committee 
on  Preservation  of  Historical  Buildings  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  American 
Political  Science  Association.  Columbia  His- 
torical Society,  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation.  Society  of  Architectural 
Historians.  Society  of  American  Historians. 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History,  and  the  National  Park  Service. 

In  recognition  of  hi£  special  contributions 
to  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  organization's  constitution  speci- 
fies that  the  Honorable  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona  shall  be  permanent  Chairman  of 
the  Honorary  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
from  a  very  small  beginning  and  small 
staff,  we  have  grown  and  developed  a 
very  fine  department  of  history.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  young  man,  Mr. 
John  Kerwood,  become  the  editor  and 
historian.  His  responsibilities  have  been 
to  update  and  prepare  the  publication 
of  the  seventh  edition  of  "We,  The  Peo- 
ple," supervise  the  production  of  the  "We, 
The  People  "  calendar  and  is  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Dome.  In  addition,  he  has 
been  the  director  of  the  program  to  pub- 
lish the  bibhography  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  This  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  fine  contributions  to  those  who  want 
to  research  and  study  the  history  that 
has  been  made  here  in  the  Capitol. 

Under  his  direction  and  with  his  coun- 
sel, rather  sophisticated  plans  for  the 
future  have  been  laid  out  and  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Board.  They  include 
the  proposed  development  of  a  Capitol 
Historical  Journal  and  an  indepth  study 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  through 
the  years,  and  specific  studies  by  grad- 
uate students  under  the  direction  of  a 
Historical  Board  whose  membership  will 
be  made  up  of  noted  historians  to  guide 
and  direct  such  things  as  possible  studies 
and  articles  and  contributions  to  Gov- 
ernment by  the  various  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Also  under  considera- 
tion will  be  a  program  to  develop  a  film 
for  \lsitors  and,  as  mentioned  by  Con- 
gressman Flood,  a  program  for  sound 
and  light  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 

An  able  and  fine  assistant  for  Mr.  Ker- 
wood is  Miss  Mary  Organ  who  has  been 
very  helpful  and  cooperative  in  the 
evolvement  of  our  program.  She  is  a 
young  lady  of  growing  promise  and  great 
talent  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
some  magnificent  contributions  by  her 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  In  all  we  feel  like  our 
program  has  been  very  siiccessful  and  Is 
the  result  of  fine  cooperative  spirit  from 
the  leadership  who  could  from  time-to- 
time  and  would  give  great,  important  and 
sympathetic  consideration  to  the  propo- 
sitions and  programs  proposed  by  the 
Historical  Society. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Nedzi)  ,  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  p>ass  the  joint  resolution  House 
Joint  Resolution  169. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint  res- 
olution was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    WAGNER- 
O'DAY  ACT 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  8011 )  to  amend  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  and  to  extend  its  provisions  relat- 
ing to  Government  procurement  of  com- 
modities produced  by  the  blind  to  com- 
modities produced  by  other  severely 
handicapped  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8011 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 


entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Committee  on 
Purchases  of  Blind-made  F>roduct8,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  25,  1938  (52 
Stat.  1196;  41  U.S.C.  46-48),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"KSTABUSHMKNT    OF    COiHtTTTtX 

"Section  1.  (a)  Establishment. — There  Is 
established  a  conunlttee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  'Committee') .  The  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  fourteen  members  appointed 
as  foUows: 

"(1)  The  President  shaU  appoint  as  a 
member  one  officer  or  employee  from  each 
of  the  following:  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration.  The  bead 
of  each  such  department  and  agency  shall 
nominate  one  ofBcer  or  employee  In  his  de- 
partment or  agency  for  appointment  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(2)  (A)  The  President  shall  appoint  one 
member  from  persons  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  tbe  Oovemment  and  who  are 
conversant  with  the  problems  Incident  to 
the  employment  of  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  individuals. 

"(B)  The  President  shall  appoint  one 
member  from  persons  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Government  and  who 
represent  blind  Individuals  employed  In  qual- 
ified nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind. 

"(C)  The  President  shall  appoint  one 
member  from  persons  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Government  and  who 
represent  severely  handicapped  Lndlvlduals 
(other  than  blind  Individuals)  employed  In 
qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  other  severely 
handicapped  inidlvlduals. 

"  (b)  Vacancy. — ^A  vacancy  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

"(c)   Chairman. — The     members     of    the 
Committee  shall  elect  one  of  their  number 
to  be  Chairman, 
(d)   Tnucfi. — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragr^bs  (2) 
and  (3) .  members  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
t>olnted  for  terms  of  five  years.  Any  member 
appointed  to  the  Committee  under  such  par- 
agraph may  be  reappointed  to  the  Commit- 
tee If  he  meets  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  that  p&ragraph. 

"(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  un- 
der paragraph   (2)  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  one  shall  be  i^polnted  for  a  term  of 
three  years, 

"(B)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and 

"(C)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years, 

as  designated  by  tbe  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment. 

"(3)  Any  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  A  member  appointed  under  such  para- 
graph may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  untu  his  successor  has  taken  office. 
"(e)    Pay  and  Travki.  Expenses. — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
members  of  the  Committee  shaU  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
services  for  the  Committee. 

"(2)   Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 


officers  or  employees  of  the  Government  shall 
receive  no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Committee. 

"(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Committee,  members  of 
the  Conunlttee  sball  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  dtle  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(f)   Staff.— 

"(1)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  the  Chairman 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  i>ay  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  Committee  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
and  powers  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Uj>on  request  of  the  Committee  the 
head  of  any  entity  of  the  Government  Is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  such  entity  to  the 
Committee  to  assist  it  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  and  powers  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  "nie  staff  of  the  Committee  appointed 
under  pargraph  (1)  shall  be  appointed  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
{letttlve  service,  and  shall  be  pcUd  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

"(g)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
mittee may  secure  directly  from  any  entity 
of  the  Government  Information  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  head 
of  such  Government  entity  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Committee. 

"(h)  Administrative  Support  Services. — 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Committee  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  administrative  supptort  services  as 
the  Committee  may  request. 

"(1)  Annual  Report. — The  Committee 
shall,  not  later  than  September  30  of  each 
year,  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which  shall  Include  the 
names  of  the  Committee  members  serving  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  dates  of  Com- 
mittee meetings  In  that  year,  a  description 
of  its  activities  under  this  Act  In  that  year, 
and  any  recommendations  for  cbangee  la 
this  Act  which  It  determines  are  necessary. 

"DUTIES    AND    POWERS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  The  Committee  shall  estab- 
lish and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
list  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
'procurement  list")  of — 

"(A)  the  commodities  produced  by  any 
qualified  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  or 
by  any  qualified  nonprofit  agency  for  other 
severely  handicapped,  and 

"(B)  the  services  provided  by  any  such 
agency,  which  the  Committee  determines  are 
suitable  for  procurement  by  the  Government 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  list  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
before  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph and  shall  InltlaUy  consist  of  the  com- 
modities contained,  on  such  date,  in  the 
schedule  of  blind-made  products  Issued  by 
the  former  Committee  on  Purchases  of 
Blind-made  Products  under  Its  regulations. 

"(2)  The  Committee  may,  by  rule  made  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  663  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  add  to  and  re- 
move from  the  procurement  list  commodi- 
ties so  produced  and  services  so  provided. 

"(b)  The  Committee  shall  determine  the 
fair  market  price  of  commodities  and  serv- 
ices which  are  contained  on  the  procure- 
ment list  and  which  are  offered  for  sale  to 
the  Oovemment  by  any  qualified  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  blind  or  any  such  agency  for 
other  severely  handicapped.  The  Committee 
shall  also  revise  from  time  to  time  In  ac- 
cordance with  changing  market  conditions 
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its  price  detennlnatlons  with  respect  to  aucb 
commcKlltles  and  services. 

"(c)  Tlie  Committee  shall  designate  a 
central  nonprofit  agency  or  agencies  to  facili- 
tate the  distribution  (by  direct  allocation, 
subcontract,  or  any  other  means)  or  orders 
of  the  Government  for  commodities  and  serv- 
ices on  the  procvirement  list  among  qualified 
nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind  or  such  agen- 
cies for  other  severely  handicapped. 

"(d)(1)  The  Committee  may  make  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  (A)  specifications 
for  commodities  and  services  on  the  procure- 
ment list,  (B)  the  time  of  their  delivery,  and 
(C)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations providing  that — 

"(A)  In  the  purchase  by  the  Government 
of  conmiodlties  produced  and  offered  for  sale 
by  qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind 
or  such  agencies  for  other  severely  handi- 
capped, priority  shall  be  accorded  to  com- 
modities produced  and  offered  for  sale  by 
qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and 

"(B)  in  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
services  offered  by  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
blind  or  such  agencies  for  other  severely 
handicapped,  priority  shall,  until  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1976. 
be  accorded  to  services  offered  for  sale  by 
qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind 

"(6)  The  Committee  shall  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  evaluation  of  its  activi- 
ties under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  may  study  (on  its 
own  or  in  cooperation  with  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies)  (1)  problems  re- 
lated to  the  employment  of  the  blind  and  of 
other  severely  handicapped  individuals,  and 
(2)  the  development  said  adaptation  of  pro- 
duction methods  which  would  enable  a  great- 
er utilization  of  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped  Individuals. 

"paocxmiaiENT   REqumuEirrs   roa  the   gov- 

EBNMENT 

"Sec.  3.  If  any  entity  of  the  Government  in- 
tends to  pnxure  any  commodity  or  service 
on  the  procurement  list,  that  entity  shall. 
In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Committee,  procure  such  commodity  or 
service,  at  the  price  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee, from  a  qualified  nonprofit  agency 
for  the  blind  or  such  an  agency  for  other 
severely  handicapped  if  the  commodity  or 
service  is  available  within  the  period  required 
by  that  Government  entity:  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
procurement  of  any  commodity  which  is 
available  for  procurement  from  an  Industry 
established  under  chapter  307  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  which,  under  section 
4124  of  such  title,  Is  required  to  be  procured 
from  such  industry. 

"Auorr 
"Sec.  4.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
boolcs,  documents,  papers,  and  other  records 
of  the  Committee  and  of  each  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  under  section  2(c) . 
This  section  shall  also  apply  to  any  qualified 
nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  and  any  such 
agency  for  other  severely  handicapped  which 
have  sold  commodities  or  services  under  this 
Act  but  only  with  respect  to  the  books, 
docxmients.  papers,  and  other  records  of  such 
agency  which  relate  to  its  activities  in  a  fiscal 
year  In  which  a  sale  was  made  under  this 
Act. 

"DKlTNTnONS 

"Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
"(1)  The  term  'blind'  refers  to  an  Individ- 
ual or  class  of  individuals  whose  central 
visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or  whose 
visual  acuity.  If  better  than  20.'200,  Is  ac- 


companied by  a  limit  to  the  field  of  vision  in 
the  better  eye  to  such  a  degree  that  Its  widest 
diameter  subtends  an  angle  of  no  greater 
than  20  degrees. 

"  (2)  The  terms  'other  severely  handicapped' 
and  severely  handicapped  individuals'  mean 
an  individual  or  class  of  individuals  under  a 
physical  or  mental  disability,  other  than 
blindness,  which  (according  to  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Committee  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  entities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  taking  into  account  the  views  of 
non-Government  entities  representing  the 
handicapped)  constitutes  a  substantial 
handicap  to  employment  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prevent  the  individual  under 
such  disability  from  currently  engaging  in 
normal  competitive  employment. 

"(3)  The  term  'qualified  nonprofit  agency 
for  the  blind'  means  an  agency — 

"(A)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  operated  in  the 
interest  of  blind  individiials,  and  the  net 
income  of  which  does  not  Inure  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  the  benefit  of  any  shareholder  or 
other  individual: 

"(B)  which  complies  with  any  applicable 
occupational  health  and  safety  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor:  and 

"(C)  which  In  the  production  of  commod- 
ities and  in  the  provision  of  services 
(Whether  or  not  the  commodities  or  services 
are  procured  under  this  Act)  during  the 
fiscal  year  employs  blind  Individuals  for  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  man-hours  of 
direct  labor  required  for  the  production  or 
provision  of  the  commodities  or  services. 

"(4)  The  term  'qualified  nonprofit  agency 
for  other  severely  handicapped'  means  an 
agency — 

"(A)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  operated  in 
the  interest  of  severely  handicapped  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  blind,  and  the  net  in- 
come of  which  does  not  inure  In  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  ijeneflt  of  any  shareholder  or 
other  individual; 

"(B)  which  complies  with  any  applicable 
occupational  health  and  safety  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor:  and 

"(C)  which  in  the  production  of  com- 
modities and  in  the  provision  of  services 
(whether  or  not  the  commodities  or  services 
are  procured  under  this  Act)  during  the 
fiscal  year  employs  blind  or  other  severely 
handicapped  individuals  for  not  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  man-houis  of  direct  labor 
required  for  the  production  or  provision  of 
the  commodities  or  services. 

"(6)  The  term  'direct  labor'  includes  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  processing, 
and  packing,  but  not  sxifjervlslon,  adminis- 
tration, inspection,  and  shipping. 

"(7)  The  term  'fiscal  year'  means  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  on  July  1  of 
each  year. 

"(8)  The  terms  'Government'  and  'entltv 
of  the  Government"  include  any  entity  of 
the  legislative  branch  or  the  Judicial  branch, 
any  EScecutlve  agency  or  military  department 
(as  such  agency  and  department  are  respec- 
tively defined  by  sections  102  and  105  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code),  the  United  States 
Postal  Ser\ice.  and  any  nonappropriated 
fund  Instrumentality  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

■'(9)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"AtrrHORIZATrON    OF  APPROPKIATIONS 

"Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Committee  to  carry  out  this 
Act  $200,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  the  next  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  seldom  that  a  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  this  House  for  con- 
sideration with  a  background  of  such 
goodwill  and  unanimity  as  surrounds 
H.R.  8011,  which  Is  a  bill  to  amend  and 
broaden  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
has  remained  imchanged  since  its  en- 
actment in  1938. 

In  the  past  33  years  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  our  blind  population 
has  been  offered  the  dignity  and  the 
opportunity  to  support  themselves  in  a 
program  which  grants  them  priority  in 
the  sale  of  certain  blind-made  products 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
has  been  a  classic  example  of  how,  with 
a  minimum  of  Federal  assistance,  a  pro- 
gram can  operate  under  which  20,000 
individuals  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  burdens  upon  their  families  or 
potential  recipients  of  relief  and  welfare 
programs,  have  been  transformed  into 
dignified,  self-supporting  and,  yes,  tax- 
paying  citizens.  It  Is  an  active  and  con- 
tinuing program  that  constructively 
breaks  the  welfare  syndrome. 

H.R.  8011,  Mr.  Speaker,  proposes  the 
expansion  of  this  same  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  in  order  to  bring  its  proven  benefits 
to  other  severely  handicapped  individ- 
uals who  are  not  blind. 

The  biU.  H.R.  8011,  also  proposes  to 
add  services  to  be  performed  for  Govern- 
ment agencies  imder  the  scope  of  this 
act.  The  operation  of  the  program  will 
continue  to  be  supervised  by  a  committee 
but  expanded  to  include  more  Federal 
employees  who  are  knowledgeable  as  to 
Government  procurement  needs.  In  other 
words,  as  to  the  service  and  special  needs 
of  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped, 
there  will  be  public  members  added 
whose  experience  commends  them  to  this 
type  of  service. 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  H.R.  8011  for 
full  committee  action,  the  Special  Studies 
Subcommittee  held  2  full  days  of  hear- 
ings. We  received  testimony  from  various 
organizations  for  the  blind  and  other 
physically  handicapped  persons  and  from 
Government  officials,  including  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  successful  operation  of 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  over  these  many 
years.  Following  these  hearings,  staff 
conferences  were  held  with  all  interested 
parties  in  an  effort  to  write  the  best,  most 
equitable  bill  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  H.R.  8011 
is  the  result  of  those  efforts. 

At  our  subcommittee  hearings,  testi- 
mony was  heard  or  statements  received 
from  29  witnesses,  including  six  spokes- 
men for  organizations  representing  the 
blind. 

It  must  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  two 
of  the  witnesses  in  the  latter  category  did 
not  support  the  proposed  amendments. 
I  can  understand  their  fears  that  some 
of  the  benefits  which  have  been  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  the  blind  for  33  years 
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might  be  eroded  If  the  scope  of  this  act 
were  broadened  to  include  other,  non- 
blind  handicapped  individuals.  However, 
I  can  report  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  these  two  witnesses  were  invited  to 
participate  in  posthearing  conferences 
with  our  subcommittee  staff,  which  were 
joined  in  by  other  interested  people  from 
both  Federal  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  al- 
leviate the  fears  of  these  dissenting  wit- 
nesses. I  am  personally  satisfied  that  this 
bill  has  been  brought  to  the  floor  in  such 
a  fashion  that  we  have  safeguarded  the 
priorities  of  the  blind  and  have  removed 
the  basis  for  much  of  their  fears.  More- 
over, innovations  and  improvements 
contained  in  H.R.  8011  will  make  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  more  beneficial  to  the 
blind  while  extending  a  helping  hand  to 
other  handicapped  i>ersons  who  are  not 
blind. 

First  of  all,  protection  for  the  blind  is 
written  into  the  act  by  requiring  that  75 
percent  of  the  labor  going  into  the  prod- 
ucts sold  thereimder  must  be  also  per- 
formed by  the  blind.  And  so  the  blind 
will  have  permanent  priority  without 
end.  without  time  limit  over  the  severely 
handicapped  on  the  sale  of  commodities 
under  this  program. 

Also,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  expects  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
utilize  its  resources  to  a  greater  degree, 
especially  the  HEW  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice Administration  in  assisting  the  agen- 
cies created  under  the  act  to  provide 
work  after  expanding  the  number  of 
products — and,  hear  this,  not  only  prod- 
ucts, but  services  on  the  priority  procure- 
ment list. 

At  present  there  are  400  approved 
items.  There  was  mention  made  by  H.  A. 
Abersfeller — whom  we  respectfully  and, 
I  might  say,  affectionately  refer  to  sis 
"Dear  Abby" — who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Purchases  of 
Blind-Made  Products,  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings  where  he  indicated  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  items  subject  to 
being  made  by  the  blind  or  the  severely 
handicapped,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
which  will  be  possible  imder  the  ex- 
panded Wagner-O'Day  Act. 

On  this  point  it  might  be  observed  that 
the  interests  of  blind  workers  might  be 
very  well  served  by  the  addition  of  the 
other  items,  either  products  or  service 
items,  and  other  handicapped  workers 
would  be  able  to  provide  segments  of 
service  to  blind  workers  such  as  packag- 
ing and  processing  in  cases  where  vision 
is  necessary.  In  other  words,  the  two 
groups  would  work  together,  if  you 
please,  the  blind,  and  the  severely  han- 
dicapped. 

Mr.  Abersfeller  went  on  to  tell  us  in 
the  subcommittee  that  within  5  years  he 
expects  to  see  the  total  dollar  value  of 
this  program  approximating  $200  mil- 
lion. That  would  be  an  increase  from  the 
all-time  high  of  about  $28  million  in 
1967.  and  a  depressed  current  year  level 
of  about  $12  million. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Abersfeller — "Dear  Abby,"  as  he  is 
called — ^may  be  overly  optimistic  in  his 
predictions  as  to  the  future  of  the  Wag- 


ner-O'Day Act.  But  let  me  also  say  that 
he  does  have  a  solid  base  from  which  he 
can  predict  increased  activities  in  this 
program,  because  we  wiU  have  a  man 
working  full  time  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  is,  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Supply  Service  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  to  work  on  this 
priority  business  as  to  the  production 
that  is  set  aside  for  the  blind  and  the 
severely  handicapped.  Under  the  terms 
of  H.R.  8011,  not  only  will  the  blind  have 
permanent  priority  over  other  groups 
of  handicapped  individuals  for  the  sale 
of  commodities — bear  that  in  mind, 
now — for  the  sale  of  commodities  to  the 
Government,  but  the  blind  will  have 
priority  over  the  severely  handicapped 
for  contracting  services  imtil  December 
31, 1976. 

In  the  peak  year  under  the  present 
Wagner-O'Day  Act — in  the  event  some 
of  you  may  be  concerned,  or  have  in  your 
mind  some  latent  worry  about  competi- 
tion with  private  industry — all  of  the 
blind  products  amounted  to  only  five 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  purchasing  orders. 
Surely,  with  the  expanded  products  list, 
and  with  the  addition  of  services  to  the 
scope  of  the  act — not  only  commodities, 
now,  but  services — the  benefits  can  be 
extended  to  those  who  suffer  the  af- 
flictions of  muscular  dystrophy,  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  mental  retardation,  and 
a  host  of  other  severely  handicapping 
conditions. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
accomplishments  of  this  bill  is  that  its 
benefits  will  go  directly  to  some  of  the 
disabled  veterans  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. There  may  be  some  who  have  dif- 
fering views  about  what  we  should  do  to 
wind  down  the  war,  but  certainly  none 
of  us  should  ever  have  any  reservations 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  as  to  what  we 
should  do  for  the  disabled  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  have  returned  from  Southeast 
Asia.  New  medical  techniques  and  swift 
evacuation  are  saving  lives  in  this  ter- 
rible conflict  which  might  have  other- 
wise been  lost. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  veterans 
are  returning  with  disabilities  that  limit 
their  participation  in  competitive  em- 
plosmient.  As  Harold  Russell,  chairman 
of  the  President' s  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  told  the 
subcommittee: 

This  is  a  factor  that  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes to  the  latest  government  statLstics 
which  show  vmemployment  among  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  aged  20  to  29,  is  running  much 
higher  than  the  average  figure  of  tmemploy- 
ment;  10.2  percent  nationwide  and  as  high 
as  12  percent  to  16  percent  In  some  areas. 

I  believe  that  later  flgures  show  a  fur- 
ther Increase  in  the  number  of  imem- 
ployed  Vietnam  veterans.  The  bill  now 
before  the  House  would  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  alleviating  unemploy- 
ment conditions  among  these  disabled 
and  handicapped  veterans. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  g\iard  carefully  against  the  en- 
actment of  any  legislation  which  might 
create  conditions  that  tend  to  compete 
unfairly  with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
private  enterprise — ^but  we  are  not  doing 
this  by  this  bill.  The  bill  establishes  the 


procedure  that  must  be  followed  if  items 
or  services  are  added  to  or  removed  from 
the  procurement  list.  Under  the  pro- 
cedure, notice  of  the  action  must  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  and  an 
opportunity  given  to  interested  parties 
to  submit  data,  views  or  arguments,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  action. 

I  also  believe  it  is  significant  that  no 
spokesman — and  listen  to  this — not  a 
single  one  for  the  business  community 
has  interposed  objection  to  enactment 
of  HJl.  8011.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  at  both  the 
local  and  the  national  level,  business- 
men— officers  of  business  organizations — 
are  also  officers  of  such  organizations  as 
Goodwill  Industries,  which  is  a  prime 
supporter  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  over 
the  years  is  enthusiastically  in  support  of 
these  amendments  contained  in  H.R. 
8011. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  Is  reflected 
in  section  6,  page  13  of  the  bill,  wherein 
$200,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  solely 
and  only  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  new, 
expanded  products  committee. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  convinced 
and  not  just  speculating,  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  based  on  the  facts 
that  this  money  will  be  returned  many, 
many  times  over  in  different  ways. 

There  is  the  element  of  savings  to  the 
various  levels  of  Government  of  public 
assistance  and  welfare  payments  to  blind 
and  other  handicapped  persons  by  mak- 
ing opportunities  available  to  them  to 
earn  their  own  living.  And  then  there  is 
the  element  of  taxes  paid  on  the  earnings 
of  these  individuals,  made  possible  by  this 
program.  One  witness  before  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Henry  Viscardi  of  the 
Human  Resources  Center,  Albertson, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  told  us  that  between 
1952  and  1970  employees  in  his  workshop 
for  the  disabled  paid  taxes  of  $5,379,000 
on  wages  earned  during  this  period 
amounting  to  $24,060,000. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  only  one  of  many  workshops  for  the 
disabled  currently  operating  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks  I  spoke  of  the  unanimity  that 
went  into  bringing  HJl.  8011  to  the  fioor 
today.  First,  H.R.  8011  was  jointly  Intro- 
duced by  all  members  of  the  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee  except  one  who, 
while  supporting  the  legislation,  declined. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  subcommittee.  Finally,  H.R.  8011  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  The 
only  amendments  to  the  bill  were  clerical 
in  nature. 

I  urge  that  this  spirit  of  unanimity  be 
continued  by  the  passage  of  HJl.  8011, 
without  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  as  a  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  reported  HJl.  8011 
a  bill  to  amend  the  1938  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  I  wish  to  urge  its  passage  by  the 
House.  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
which  extends  the  authority  of  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act  to  Include  Government 
purchases  of  services  and  products  pro- 
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duced  severally  by  handicapped  individ- 
uals will  go  a  long  way  toward  further 
improving  the  opportunity  for  handi- 
capped as  well  as  blind  persons  to  enjoy 
active  and  useful  pl£u;es  in  life. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  proper  and  fitting. 
if  not  necessary,  role  of  Government  to 
provide  the  means  through  which  blind 
and  handicapped  persons  can  be  assisted 
to  acquire  skills  and  talents  which  will 
make  them  independent,  self-sufficient 
and  contributing  members  of  society. 

As  has  been  noted  earlier,  2  days  of 
public  hearings  were  held  in  order  that 
all  opponents  and  proponents  of  this 
legislation  would  have  an  opportimity  to 
present  their  views  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  subcommittee  wished  to  assure 
anyone  who  might  object  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  their  questions  would  be  aired 
and  carefully  weighed  in  the  writing  of 
the  final  version  of  the  bill.  I  believe  that 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  HJl. 
8011  reflects  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
news  presented  during  the  hearings  and 
represents  a  responsible  accommodation 
to  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  subcommittee  was  very  much  aware 
of  its  responsibility  to  assure  that  the 
interests  and  well  being  of  those  blind 
groups  currently  covered  by  provisions  of 
the  1938  Wagner-ODay  Act  would  not  be 
forgotten  or  diminished  by  extending  the 
acfs  coverage  to  severly  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. The  subcommittee  in  drafting 
the  bill  took  particular  care,  therefore, 
to  assure  that  widening  the  scope  of  the 
Act  the  level  and  quality  of  current  ac- 
tivities would  not  be  diminished. 

It  was  with  the  knowledge  that  Wag- 
ner-O'Day  has  had  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess for  more  than  three  decades  that 
the  committee  favors  expansion  of  this 
beneficial  program  to  severely  handi- 
capped persons.  I  should  stress,  however, 
that  this  is  done  with  the  intent  to  as- 
sure that  in  expanding  the  act  the  quality 
of  the  program  must  be  maintained. 

By  widening  the  representation  on  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severe- 
ly Handicapped  with  various  groups  and 
Government  agencies  having  a  direct 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  blind  and  severely  handicapped 
persons: 

By  guaranteeing  the  position  of  blind 
groups  currently  operating  under  the 
Wagner-ODay  Act  by  providing  for 
priority  treatment  in  the  purchase  of 
services  and  commodities; 

By  enabling  the  procurement  of  blind 
and  handicapped  made  products  by 
sources  outside  the  United  States; 

By  including  services  along  with  com- 
modities for  procurement  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

By  expecting  that  Federal  agencies  and 
the  committee  will  work  to  expand  the 
list  of  products  and  services  on  the  pri- 
ority procurement  li-t.  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  feel  that  it  reflects  a  thorough 
and  responsible  effort  to  widen  an  alreadj' 
successful  program. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  8011.  While  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  widen 
the  scope  of  current  Federal  eSforts  to  as- 
sist in  rehabilitating  blind  and  severelj- 
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handicapped  Americans  to  active,  useful, 
and  self-sufficient  places  in  life,  more  im- 
portantly it  will  open  a  real  and  bright 
future  for  the  thousands  of  individuals 
who,  without  this  assistance,  might 
otherwise  look  forward  only  to  a  Ufe  of 
continual  dependence  upon  their  fami- 
lies, relatives,  and  the  State. 

It  has  long  been  the  commitment  and 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  and  improve 
programs  aimed  at  the  economic  and  so- 
cial well-being  of  the  individual  citizen. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  reflects  this 
continuing  commitment  and  seeks  to  ex- 
tend to  severely  handicapped  Americans 
the  same  assistance  toward  attaining  eco- 
nomic and  social  dependence  offered,  un- 
til now,  only  to  blind  persons  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1938  Wagner-O'Day  Act. 

I  particularly  support  this  bill  because 
it  widens  a  Federal  program  designed  to 
assist  blind  and  severely  handicapped 
persons  to  become  independent  and  self- 
reliant.  It  is  a  program  which  opens  an 
opportunity  to  many  Americans  to  lead 
productive,  meaningful,  and  satisfying 
lives.  And  it  does  so  v.ithout  diminishing 
the  opportunities  to  those  currently  in- 
cluded in  the  program. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committee which  labored  to  produce  a 
bill  which  would  expand  a  worthwhile 
program  to  operate  economically,  effi- 
ciently, and  most  important,  effectively 
over  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  and  social 
returns  of  this  legislation  if  measured 
only  in  greater  human  happiness  and  ful- 
fillment to  thousands  of  Americans  who 
will  be  benefited  makes  the  passage  of 
H.R.  8011  a  vote  for  which  each  one  of  us 
can  he  justifiably  proud 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  whatever  time  he  requires  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Gude). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  Congress 
about  the  need  to  provide  employable 
Americans  without  Jobs  with  alternatives 
to  welfare  dependence.  Today,  we  have 
legislation  before  us  to  begin  traaslating 
this  concern  into  remedial  action. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  H.R. 
8011.  to  amend  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act. 
I  cannot  overstate  the  importance  of  fa- 
vorable House  action. 

The  Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938  has 
provided  decent,  productive  jobs  for 
thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  to  be  sold  to 
the  Federal  Govermnent.  It  is  no  give- 
away program.  A  Committee  on  Pur- 
chases of  Blind-Made  Products  deter- 
mines the  fair  market  value  of  goods  pur- 
chased from  nonprofit  workshops  for  the 
blind.  All  products  must  meet  Govern- 
ment specification  standards  and  delivery 
deadlines.  In  short,  it  is  a  program  which 
helps  blind  Americans  become  self-suf- 
ficient without  a  sacrifice  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  scarce  tax  dollars. 

In  the  33  years  since  Its  enactment, 
this  program  has  been  steadily  expanded. 
Currently,  there  are  approximately  1.500 
nonprofit  workshops  in  the  Nation  em- 
ploying more  than  50.000  blind  Ameri- 
cans. But  despite  this  success  to  date  it 
is  clear  we  must  do  more. 

One  himdred  thoiisand  blind  men  and 


women  of  working  age  still  do  not  have 
jobs.  More  than  half  of  the  Nation's 
60.000  paraplegics,  who  could  work  if 
suitable  Jobs  were  available,  are  unem- 
ployed. Recent  House  hearings  docu- 
mented the  tragic  fact  that  an  addi- 
tional 50  percent  or  more  of  the  disabled 
persons  of  working  age  In  the  United 
States  could  be  employed  today  if  only 
more  workshops  and  jobs  were  available. 

We  are  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
forcing  handicapped  but  employable 
Americans  to  remain  on  welfare  and  in 
Institutions,  or  of  offering  them  mean- 
ingful work  which  brings  self-sufficiency 
and  dignity;  of  forcing  people  to  remain 
family  burdens  and  wards  of  the  State, 
or  of  giving  them  the  chance  to  become 
wage  earners  and  taxpayers. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  Indi- 
viduals entering  the  Wagner-O'Day  pro- 
gram had  been  receiving  public  assist- 
ance in  one  form  of  another.  The  skills 
these  blind  and  women  acquired  In  the 
workshops  enabled  them  to  fill  Govern- 
ment purchasing  contracts  and,  ulti- 
mately, prepared  them  for  employment 
in  the  private  sector.  Few  programs — 
public  or  private — produce  such  large 
and  visible  returns. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  expand  this  immensely  succes- 
ful  program  currently  reserved  for  the 
blind  to  other  severely  handicapped  peo- 
ple while  reserving  first  preference  on 
contracts  to  the  blind  until  December 
31,  1976. 

The  urgent  need  for  enactment  of  this 
amendment  has  been  poignantly  high- 
lighted by  the  plight  of  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans,  disabled  by  the  war.  More 
than  120.000  of  these  young  men  are 
drawing  compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities — 120,000  men  who 
would  be  eligible  for  workshop  employ- 
ment under  an  expanded  Wagner-O'Day 
program. 

For  many  of  these  men  who  are  dis- 
abled and  permanent  paraplegics,  such 
employment  offers  the  only  opportunity 
to  avoid  living  out  their  lives  in  institu- 
tions or  on  already  overcrowded  welfare 
programs.  We  can  do  no  less  than  to  give 
all  of  these  men  this  opportunity  to  forge 
productive,  self-reliant  lives  out  of  the 
war  experiences  that  physically  shattered 
them. 

Mr.  Sp?aker.  seldom  does  the  Congress 
have  the  privilege  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion which  does  so  much  at  such  a  small 
C06t  as  H.R.  8011.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Hou.se  to  pass  favorablv  on  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  today. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  whf^tever  time  he  may  require  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    <Mr. 

H09MER> 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Sneaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  House  bill  H  R.  16062  of  the 
91st  Congress,  House  bill  H.R.  2310  of  the 
9?d  Congress,  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
bill  H.R.  8011, 1  am  pleased  to  again  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  out  in  behalf 
of  this  worthwhile  proposal  to  amend 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938. 

The  Wagner-ODay  Act  is  an  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  legislation.  It  was  enacted 
at  a  time  when  there  was  little  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  blind, 
much  less  the  severely  handicapped.  Yet, 


It  successfully  developed  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  by  providing  to 
Government  agencies  certain  blind-made 
products  which  meet  Government  specifi- 
cation and  delivery  deadlines.  The 
Wagner-OT)ay  program  has  also  enabled 
the  participating  workshops  for  the  blind 
to  couple  their  Government  work  with 
comparable  sales  in  commercial  mar- 
kets. The  result  Is  that  needed  job  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  have  been 
created  for  individuals  previously  de- 
pendent on  family,  friends,  conrmiunity, 
or  the  State  or  welfare  assistance  for 
support,  and  who  are  now  taxpaylng 
W3"?  earners. 

It  is  now  time  to  up-date  this  remark- 
able, workable  self-help  legislation.  The 
blind  have  proven  the  practical  value 
of  the  act.  They  have  shown  they  can 
perform  the  production  of  commodities 
with  ability,  dignity,  and  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable contract  market  prices.  It  is  op- 
portune to  Include  contract  services 
within  the  scope  of  the  act.  and  to  fur- 
ther broaden  the  existing  limitations. 

It  is  also  now  time  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  this  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
to  other  severely  handicapped  persons. 
This  can  be  done  by  protecting  and  fur- 
ther extending  the  opportunities  of  the 
blind,  which  H.R.  8011  does. 

Presently  about  800,000  persons  a  year 
enter  the  disabled  category  who  require 
rehabilitation.  About  250,000  persons  per 
year  are  rehabillUted  and  enter  the 
ranks  of  disabled  who  are  able  to 
work  in  the  competitive  labor  market,  in 
sheltered  workshop  emplojmient  or  In 
their  homes.  Studies  and  experience 
clearly  show  the  need  for  sheltered  work- 
shops. It  is  aU  well  and  good  for  us  to 
have  a  desire  to  help  the  handicapped, 
but  many  of  us  do  not  realize  that  with- 
out work  and  practical  business  know- 
how  it  is  dlfHcult,  if  not  impassible,  for 
the  workshops  to  operate.  The  workshops 
must  have  the  possibility  of  additional 
business  in  order  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  the  blind  and  the 
handicapped,  or  the  work  experience 
needed  within  the  workshop  system  for 
such  persons  to  succeed  in  obtaining  op- 
portunities in  the  competitive  labor 
market. 

We  must  do  more  for  our  disabled. 
Many  of  the  severely  handicapped  of  the 
more  than  225.000  disabled  Vietnam-era 
veterans  would  be  eligible  for  employ- 
ment in  workshops  having  contracts  im- 
der  the  expanded  Wagner-O'Day  Act. 
Many  of  the  victims  of  automobile  and 
other  accidents,  the  ravages  of  disease, 
and  those  whom  medical  science  has  pre- 
served, would  be  eligible  for  job  oppor- 
tunities under  this  program.  The  dis- 
abled need  rehabilitation,  but  even  more 
they  need  opportunity.  Many  severely 
handicapped  individuals  have  fought 
their  way  back  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life— including  politics.  Many 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  fall 
into  this  category,  including  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  Chet 

HOLIFIELD. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  chairman  has  reported  an  ex- 
cellent bill.  The  Special  Studies  Subcom- 


mittee, chaired  by  William  J.  Rawdall, 
has  given  time  and  consideration  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  bill,  previously 
untouched  in  Its  33  years  of  existence. 
In  a  short  period  of  time  they  have  given 
much  thought,  discovered  the  problems, 
and  have  developed  a  bill  with  extensive 
practical  revisions  to  this  act. 

HJl.  8011  clarifies  and  updates  the  ex- 
isting law.  It  provides  for  greater  public 
representation  In  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  the  Wagner-OT)ay  program. 
It  makes  the  committee's  operation  ac- 
countable to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  requires  that  the  committee 
comply  with  due  process  of  law — ade- 
quate notice  appearing  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  the  presentation  of  views 
prior  to  the  addition  or  removal  of  com- 
modities or  services  to  the  priority  pro- 
curement list.  Thus,  anyone  who  believes 
he  is  being  aggrieved  by  the  possible  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  has  a  means  by 
which  he  can  be  heard.  The  bill  expands 
the  definition  of  Government  entities 
that  are  subject  to  the  scope  of  the  act, 
and  it  remedies  other  deficiencies  in  the 
existing  act. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee, I  believe,  have  met  their  responsi- 
bility. It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ment to  aid  and  ^icourage  the  thousands 
of  handicapped  individuals  by  enacting 
this  bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz) 
a  valuable  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8011  to  amend  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  extends  Its 
provision  relating  to  the  Government 
procurement  of  products  produced  by 
the  blind  to  commodities  produced  by 
other  severely  Imndicapped  individuals. 
I  believe  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  which 
are  also  to  further  expand  the  category 
of  contracts  imder  the  act  to  include 
services,  to  clarify  and  update  the  exist- 
ing law.  to  provide  greater  public  repre- 
sentation, to  make  the  operation  ac- 
countable to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, to  require  that  the  committee  In- 
volved with  the  operation  of  the  act 
comply  with  due  process  of  law — such  as 
adequate  notice  and  the  presentation  of 
views  prior  to  the  addition  or  removal 
of  commodities  or  services  to  the  pro- 
curement list,  are  necessary  and  needed. 

I  was  an  original  sponsor  of  HJl.  16062 
in  the  91st  Congress  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Special  Studies  Subcommittee,  and  I  was 
glad  to  participate  in  the  hearings  relat- 
ing to  amendments  concerning  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
need  to  protect  the  blind  and  to  expand 
the  purview  of  this  act  so  that  its  bene- 
fits may  also  carry  over  to  the  other 
severely  handicapped.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  promote  these  goals  because  it 
is  needed  and  necessary  with  the  increas- 
ing number  of  disabled  within  our  soci- 
ety. The  hearings  disclosed  that  pres- 
ently there  are  about  225,000  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam-era  in  a  disabled  category. 
Each  day,  due  to  accidents,  disease,  and 
the  ability  of  medical  science  to  preserve 
life,  many  others  become  disabled  and 


require  rehabilitation.  The  bill  provides 
work  and  self-help  for  those  individuals 
within  sheltered  workshops.  For  these 
reasons,  I  also  cosponsored  HJl.  8011. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland  there 
are  at  least  three  sheltered  workshops 
at  Baltimore,  Cumberland,  and  Salis- 
bury, that  will  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  actively  supports  this  bill.  H.R. 
8011,  if  enacted,  will  in  a  short  time  pro- 
vide work  for  approximately  150  handi- 
capped individuals  from  one  of  tlie 
Maryland  worksht^js.  They  are  prepared 
to  provide  dining  kits  for  the  military  air 
transport  service.  Previously,  this  as- 
sembly-type of  contract  work  has  not 
been  eligible  for  priority  under  the  scope 
of  the  act,  eis  it  constitutes  a  servrice. 
H.R.  8011  places  services  as  a  contract 
category  within  the  priority  scope  of  the 
act. 

The  bill  provides  woi*  for  an  essential 
element  of  our  society.  This  work  is  self- 
help.  As  a  result,  the  individuals  would 
not  be  subject  to  public  assistance  and 
welfare  funding.  They  would  become 
wage  earners  suid  taxpayers.  They  would 
acquire  a  sense  of  purpose  and  dignity, 
which  we  all  need  In  order  to  persevere 
in  our  society.  I  urge  my  fellow  Members 
of  the  House  to  unanimously  support 
H.R.  8011. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  HoLiriELD) . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  blU 
before  us  today  is  HJl.  8011,  which 
amends  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938. 
The  bill  is  the  result  of  truly  bipartisan 
effort.  It  expands  the  categories  of  con- 
tracts under  the  act  to  include  services, 
and  extends  the  special  priority  In  the 
sale  of  certain  products  to  the  Federal 
Government,  now  reserved  for  the  blind, 
to  other  severely  handicapped  individ- 
uals. H.R.  8011  was  unanimously  re- 
ported from  the  Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee and  from  the  full  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  distingizished 
colleague.  Subcommittee  Chairman  Wil- 
liam J.  Randall,  and  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  subconunlttee,  for  the  con- 
structive job  they  did.  Every  effort  wm 
made  to  remove  controversy  and  fear  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation. 

The  first  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  Introduced  in  the  House  was 
in  the  Isist  Congress  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California,  Craig  Hos- 
MER,  who  reintroduced  a  more  compre- 
hensive bill  early  in  this  session  of  the 
92d  Congress.  Other  similar  bills  were 
introduced  in  this  Congress,  and  the 
subcommittee  also  had  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  before  it.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Randall, 
the  subcommittee  conducted  the  most 
extensive  hearings  and  study  imdertaken 
in  the  33  years  of  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Act's  existence.  H.R.  8011  is  the  result  of 
this  intensive  consideration,  and  I  am 
proud  to  state  that  Mrs.  Dvvyer.  our 
ranking  minority  member,  and  I  joined 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee:  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Chairman 
William  J.  Randall;  the  ranldng  mi- 
nority member  on  the  subcommittee,  the 
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gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wyd- 
LER ) ;  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Garmatz)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher)  ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collins)  ;  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzug)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  ;  the  gentleman  frtMn  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robinson)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Goldwatkr) — all 
the  sponsors  of  similar  bills  before  the 
subcommittee — the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hosmer)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gtjdk)  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Gtjbser)  :  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wal- 
DiK) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Roe)  ,  in  sponsoring  this  clean  bill. 

I,  as  well  as  other  concerned  citizens, 
firmly  believe  that  the  employment  of 
the  disabled  among  us  is  in  the  public 
interest.  Without  jobs,  they  cost  tax  dol- 
lars; with  Jobs  they  become  wage  earn- 
ers and  taxpayers — but  most  important — 
with  Jobs  the  disabled  maintain  and 
develop  self-respect  and  become  self- 
reliant — a  status  we  all  seek. 

Under  the  mechanism  of  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act,  the  blind  have  been  offered 
an  opportunity  to  support  themselves, 
and  have  gained  personal  dignity.  Also, 
there  has  been  a  benefit  return  to  the 
public  in  many  different  ways.  Because 
of  the  act,  more  than  20.000  handicapped 
Individuals  have  become  wage  earners. 
This  work  force  earns  wages  of  at  least 
$50  million  per  year  and  pays  about  $10 
million  per  year  in  direct  taxes.  Over 
the  30 -odd  years  of  the  life  span  pf  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act,  this  amount  of 
wages  earned  and  taxes  paid  becomes 
very  considerable.  Further,  an  estimated 
$30  million  savings  per  year  of  public 
assistance  or  welfare  funds  is  achieved, 
and  over  the  time  span  of  the  act,  the 
estimated  savings  are  in  excess  of  $500,- 
000,000,  and  probably  closer  to  $650,000,- 
000.  The  program  and  its  concept  is  a 
successful  one.  There  is  a  definite  need 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  program, 
in  order  to  continue  the  betterment  of 
the  blind  and  to  extend  similar  benefits 
to  the  other  severely  handicapped. 

During  its  33  years  of  existence  the 
Wagner-OT>ay  Act  has  not  been 
amended  or  updated.  The  passage  of  the 
time  alone  created  incidences  where  the 
act  needed  amending.  Sales  from  work- 
shops for  the  blind  to  the  Government 
under  the  Wagner-O'Day  program  in 
this  fiscal  year  are  running  at  the  level 
of  about  $12  million  for  the  year.  This  is  a 
drastic  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1967 
when  sales  to  the  Government  reached 
$28  million.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  def- 
inite need  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  de- 
creasing purchase  of  blind-made  prod- 
ucts by  the  Government.  Data  provided 
the  committee  indicate  that  there  are 
great  niunbers  of  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  persons  who  need, 
want,  and  would  benefit  from  rehabilita- 
tion, and  desire  to  work  in  competitive 
labor  markets  or  in  sheltered  workshop 
employment,  or  in  their  own  homes.  Due 
to  automobile  and  other  accidents,  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  the  improved 
ability  of  medical  science  to  save  lives, 
the  number  of  disabled  in  our  society 
continues  to  grow.  It  is  estimated  that 


the  number  each  year  who  enter  the 
disabled  group  needing  vocational  re- 
habilitation is  two  and  one-half  times 
the  number  who  are  presently  rehabili- 
tated to  gainful  employment.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  we  do  more  for  the  severely 
handicapped. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  espe- 
cially grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  views  concerning  House  bill — 
H.R.  8011— to  amend  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  of  1938.  The  legislation  under  con- 
sideration would  expand  the  existing 
self-help  program  to  provide  increased 
opportunities  for  handicapped  people, 
enabling  them  to  earn  a  living  doing  real 
work. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
volved in  this  legislation.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chairmen  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  on  their  con- 
structive efforts  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation.  If  I  have  any  disappoint- 
ment with  this  proposed  biU  it  is  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough  toward  aiding  the 
blind  and  the  severely  handicapped. 
Some  of  the  problems  which  I  believe 
need  remedying,  however,  did  not  neces- 
sarily fall  within  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction. 

The  bill— H.R.  8011— provides  for  ad- 
ditional and  potential  work  opportimities 
for  the  blind  and  severely  handicapped. 
Through  its  mechanism  of  operation,  it 
assures  that  at  least  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  Government  procurement  will 
be  utilized  to  benefit  a  deserving  segment 
of  our  people.  I  believe  this  is  worthwhile, 
especially  since  we  have  so  many  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  so  much  Govern- 
ment purchasing  whose  only  result  is 
millions  of  dollars  wasted.  Most  people 
do  not  benefit  from  such  contracts — only 
a  few  military  industrial  producers  in 
our  society.  So  I  am  pleased  that  the 
handicapped  and  the  blind  will  receive 
increased  assistance  in  dollars  and 
therapy  through  a  work  program.  The 
problem  has  been  one  of  making  the  pro- 
gram more  effective.  In  considering  the 
act  and  its  amendment,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  we  protect  the  blind,  who 
are  presently  covered  by  the  act,  and 
that  the  act  be  expanded  to  include  the 
severely  handicapped. 

I  believe  the  bill  before  us  will  give  the 
blind  and  the  severely  handicapped  in- 
volved in  the  Wagner-O'Day  program  not 
only  the  capacity  to  earn  money  at  a  fair 
rate,  but  also  a  chance  to  be  rehabilitated 
and  equipped  so  that  they  are  able  to  im- 
prove their  earning  capacity. 

The  philosophy  of  the  bill  H.R.  8011  is 
that  work  Is  an  important  Ingredient  of 
living  for  the  disabled,  as  well  as  the  non- 
disabled.  Most  people  want  a  chance  to 
work.  Dependence  on  welfare  or  family 
support  can  be  demoralizing,  especially 
for  indivduals  who  desire  to  work  and 
have  the  capacity  to  do  so.  I  believe  H.R. 
8011  will  provide  greater  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disabled.  And  as  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  well-trained,  he  will  be- 
come a  valuable  asset  to  industry — a 
source  of  skilled  manpower. 

In  recent  years  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  greatly  assisted  the  workshops 
through  the  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of 


work  evaluation,  work  adjustment,  and 
occupational  training.  RSA  has  also  as- 
sisted workshops  through  improvement, 
establishment,  construction,  equipment, 
and  staflBng  grants.  They  have  increased 
the  number  of  workshops  and  improved 
their  productive  capability.  The  result 
has  been  that  productive  and  managerial 
skills  of  the  workshops  have  improved 
greatly,  as  well  as  the  worker's  skills. 
However,  the  work  presently  avail- 
able to  these  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
the  severely  handicapped  has  diminished 
so  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram is  faltering.  Without  work,  the 
workshop  cannot  accomplish  its  objec- 
tives and  purpose.  It  cannot  carry  out 
effectively  its  rehabilitation  goals.  H.R. 
8011  extends  the  scope  of  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  to  include  the  products  and 
services  of  workshops  for  the  severely 
handicapped  as  a  contract  category,  and 
thus  provides  a  valuable  small  step  for- 
ward in  furnishing  work  for  the  work- 
shops. In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  went  on  record  that  it  expects 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  utilize  its  resources 
to  a  greater  degree  to  assist  in  providing 
aid  to  stimulate  the  work  effort  needed 
to  expand  the  number  of  products  and 
services  placed  on  the  priority  procure- 
ment list  established  by  H.R.  8011.  This 
should  provide  a  further  step  forward  in 
generating  work  for  the  workshops. 

Another  area  of  concern  was  the  need 
to  explore  the  relationship  of  the  handi- 
capped workers  and  their  workshops  to 
such  fringe  benefits  as  social  security, 
unemplojmient  insurance,  workmen's 
compensation,  minimum  wages,  pension 
plans,  and  employee  organization.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  felt  that  studies  of  policies 
and  practices  of  workshops  with  respect 
to  these  matters  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  agencies.  The  data  gen- 
erated by  such  studies  should  be  helpful 
in  determining  whether  further  changes 
in  the  Wsigner-O'Day  Act  are  necessary. 
The  authorization  renewal  required  by 
this  bill  should  also  provide  further  op- 
portunity of  oversight  and  amendment  of 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  if  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  a  com- 
mitment to  aid  the  bhnd  and  the  handi- 
capped by  voting  favorably  for  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8011. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  proud  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  me,  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  to  participate  in  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  Improve  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act,  and  I  am  glad  to 
state  my  full  support  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
8011. 

The  bill  serves  a  proper  public  purpose 
at  very  modest  cost. 

I  need  not  recite  the  proven  value  of 
the  basic  law,  which  has  been  on  the 
books  approximately  33  years.  It  not 
only  has  resulted  in  a  significant  eco- 
nomic gain  through  the  productivity  of 
handicapped  persons,  but  it  has  contrib- 
uted immeasurely  to  the  dignity  and 
well-being  of  thousands  of  such  persons. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  act  was 
conceived  out  of  a  special  concern  for 
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the  situation  of  the  blind,  to  give  the 
productive  blind  an  assured  market  for 
their  products. 

Now,  we  see  an  opportunity  of  expand- 
ing that  market,  both  in  variety  and 
volume,  while  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing similar  benefits  to  other  severely 
handicapped  citizens  who,  nonetheless, 
are  capable  of  fashioning  useful  items  or 
providing  needed  services. 

I  am  acquainted,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
sheltered  workshops  which  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  handicapped  in  the 
Seventh  Virginia  Congressional  District, 
and  I  can  testify  to  the  dedication  of  the 
management — much  of  It  provided  on  a 
voluntary  basis — and  to  the  pride  of  the 
workers. 

Few  of  the  legislative  actions  we  will 
take  during  this  session  will  be  as  fully 
defensible  as  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
I  hope  it  may  move  on  to  final  enactment 
at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  close  of  the  debate  on  H.R.  8011, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  amend  and 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  original  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act. 

First,  let  me  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  who 
managed  this  bill  on  the  minority  side 
In  place  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  subcommittee.  His  pwrformance 
was  excellent  and  as  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  his  ex- 
peditious handling  when  under  the  par- 
liamentary situation  a  second  was  de- 
manded. 

All  of  us  are  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield). 
It  was  because  of  his  leadership  that  H.R. 
8011  reached  the  floor  today  for  passage 
by  the  House. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, which  it  is  my  privilege  to  chair, 
known  as  the  Special  Studies  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  are  to  be  com- 
mended— the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Garmatz),  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Gallagher),  the  gentleman 
from  Elinois  (Mr.  Collins),  the  gentle- 
lady  from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzttg),  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown) 
who  managed  the  bill  on  the  minority 
side  today,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  GoLDWATER).  All  of  them 
have  contributed  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8011. 

Not  to  be  left  out  of  the  most  honor- 
able mention  is  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosMER)  who  had  In  the  91st 
Congress  tried  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Wagner-OT)ay  Act.  Also  In 
this  the  92d  Congress,  he  had  his  own 
bin  to  which  the  subcommittee  made 
continuous  reference  during  its  hearings 
in  the  course  of  the  markup  of  H.R. 
8011.  Others  who  made  a  contribution 
included  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GuDE),  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Gubser),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waldie),  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  . 

The  original  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
passed  33  years  ago  and  has  not  been 
amended  or  updated.  The  passage  of 
time  alone  has  created  Instances  where 


the  act  needed  amending.  I  know  we 
have  all  thought  that  blind-made  prod- 
ucts consisted  only  of  the  manufacture 
of  brooms  and  mops.  Today  the  program 
includes  about  400  items.  Not  only  are 
brooms  and  mops  made  but  pillowcases, 
ballpoint  pens,  box  springs,  mattresses, 
signal  flags,  brushes,  mattress  pads,  dish 
towels,  and  many,  many  other  items. 

This  amendment  today  proposes  to  add 
to  commodities  certain  services  to  be 
performed  by  the  severely  handicapped 
to  the  procurement  list.  The  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  has  been  a  classic  example 
of  how  the  minimum  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  can  formulate  a  program 
under  which  actual  recipients  of  public 
assistance  in  the  form  of  relief  and  wel- 
fare programs  are  transformed  into  tax- 
paying  citizens.  Today  we  amend  that 
act  to  include  not  only  commodities  but 
services  such  as  assembly  of  medical  kits. 
various  types  of  tubes  and  hoses,  the 
sorting  of  mechanical  parts,  packaging 
operations,  repair  work,  and  custodial 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  this  bill  is 
very  sUght.  The  only  cost  is  the  expense 
of  the  committee  on  purchases  of  blind- 
made  products.  That  committee  does  not 
seek  a  budget  for  the  remainder  of  this 
current  fiscal  year.  The  total  cost  is  for 
a  small  staff  to  develop  data  and  to  test 
and  evaluate  whether  the  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  persons  can  per- 
form services  or  make  products  which 
could  qualify  for  the  priority  procure- 
ment list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difBciUt.  if  not  im- 
possible, to  estimate  the  cost-benefit 
ratio.  Put  simply,  the  amendments  which 
we  adopt  today  can  bring  untold  bless- 
ings in  terms  of  better  Uves  to  the  blind 
and  severely  handicapped.  And  I  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
that  is  a  condition  which  should  not 
carry  a  price  tag. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  8011,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were  yeas  309.  nays  0,  not  voting  124, 
as  follows : 

IRoll  No.  120] 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Archer 
Arends 
Aspln 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 


YEAS— 309 

Betts 

Bevin 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Buchanan 


Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corman 

Cotter 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dsmlelaon 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodlmg 
Grasso 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Bvron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 


Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C, 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kyi 

KjTOS 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md, 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Michel 
Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Obey 
OHara 
OKonskl 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pod 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  111. 

NAYS— 0 


Puclnskl 

Purcell 

QuUleu 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

S&r  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebeliua 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skublte 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUiam 
Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Wampler 
Ware 
WatU 
WTialen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Williams 

wmn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING— 124 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunzto 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baring 
Bergland 


Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bra  SCO 

Bray 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Celler 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 


Clav 

Collins.  Ul. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 
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Lent 

R\;nnel3 

L.nX 

St  Germain 

LcHb'-  La. 

Sandman 

McCulloch 

Saylor 

McDonald, 

Scheuer 

Mich. 

Shoup 

McKmaev 

Spence 

McMillan 

Staggers 

Ma.lliard 

Stanton, 

Melcher 

James  V. 

Metcalfe 

Steele 

Monagan 

Stephens 

Murphy,  111. 

Stokes 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Stratton 

Myers 

Stuckey 

I>':.hols 

Teague,  Tex. 

Nix 

Thompson,  N.J 

Pirnle 

Tleman 

Poage 

Waggonner 

Podell 

Waldle 

Powell 

Whalley 

Price,  Tex. 

Wldnall 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Wiggins 

Qule 

WUson,  Bob 

Range! 

Wilson. 

Reuss 

Charles  H. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Rostenkowski 

Yatron 

Rousselot 

Zlon 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmonds.,  n 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  GeraM  R. 

PreUnu'huysen 

Frenzel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oallfianakts 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Green.  Orec'. 

Hal  pern 

Hastings 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

HUlls 

Hxingate 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landruin 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  Eis  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Oerald  R. 
Pord. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mrs.  EJwyer. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Conte. 

MrtPlaggl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  McKlnney 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  kuykendall. 

Mr.  Monagaa  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Char'.es  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Ooughlin. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Wyatt 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr  HilUs. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Rousselot. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Drlnan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Collins 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  J4r.  Dell  urns. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Range!. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls. 


Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hun- 
gate. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kee. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Baring. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  furtlier  consideration  of  a 
similar  Senate  bill(  S.  557)  to  amend  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions thereof  to  other  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  not  blind,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Sen- 
ate bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  557 

An  act  to  amend  the  Wagner-ODay  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  thereof  to  other  severely 
handicapped  Individuals  who  are  not  blind, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled ".'Vn  Act  to  create  a  Committee  on 
Purchase  of  Blind-Made  Products,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  25.  1938  (52 
Stat.  1196:  41  US  C.  46-48).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
ir?erttn5  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  the 
following:  "That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  for 
Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Committee')  to  be 
composed  of  two  private  citizens  conversant 
with  the  problems  Incident  to  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  and  other  severely  handicapped 
Indlvldtials  and  a  representative  of  each  of 
the  following  Government  departments  or 
agencies:  The  Deif.rtmer.t  of  .'Vcriculture.  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navv,  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education  and  Welfr.re.  the 
Denartmprit  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
'ces  Administration.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation, and  shall  designate  one  of  their 
number  to  be  Chairman.  The  private  citizen 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  each  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years:  and  such 
members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 
"Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  determine  the  f.^ir  market  price 
of  all  suitable  commodities  rr-^duced  and 
offered  for  sale  by.  and  suitable  services  of- 
fered by,  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped 
individuals  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  bv  any  qualified  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  other  severely  handicapped, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  to  revise  such  prices  from 
time  to  time  In  accordance  with  changing 
market  conditions,  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  specifications,  time 
of  delivery,  authorization  of  a  central  non- 
profit agency  or  agencies  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  orders  <by  direct  allocation,  sub- 
contract, or  other  means)  among  the  quali- 


fied agencies  for  the  blind  or  the  qualified 
agencies  for  the  other  severely  handicapped, 
and  other  relevant  matters  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this  Act. 

"  (b)  Rules  and  regtilatlons  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  provide  that,  in  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  commodities  produced 
and  offered  for  sale  by  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped, 
priority  shall  be  accorded  to  such  cximmodl- 
tles  produced  and  offered  for  sale  by  non- 
profit agencies  for  the  bUnd.  and  that.  In  the 
purchase  by  the  Government  of  services  of- 
fered by  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind  or 
other  severely  handicapped,  priority  shall, 
until  the  close  of  June  30,  1977,  be  accorded 
to  service  offered  by  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

"Skc.  S.  All  sviltable  commodities  and  suit- 
able services  hereafter  procured  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  specifications  by  or  for 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  shall  be 
procured  from  such  qualified  nonprofit  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  or  qualified  nonprofit  agen- 
cies for  the  severely  handicapped  In  all  cases 
where  such  commodities  or  services  are  avail- 
able within  the  period  specified  at  the  price 
determined  by  the  Committee  to  be  the  fair 
market  price  for  the  commodity  or  com- 
modities or  services  so  procured:  Provided 
That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  any  cases 
where  suitable  commodities  or  suitable  serv- 
ices are  available  for  procurement  from  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  and  procure- 
ment therefrom  Is  required  under  the  {wo- 
vlslons  of  any  law  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(a)  the  term  'blind'  refers  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  class  of  Individuals  whose  central 
visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200  In  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or  whose 
visual  acuity,  If  better  than  20/200,  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  limit  to  the  field  of  vision 
In  the  better  eye  to  such  a  degree  that  Its 
widest  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of  no 
greater  th.in  20  degrees: 

"(b)  the  term  "other  severely  handicapped' 
means  an  Individual  or  class  of  individuals 
who  Is  under  a  physical  or  mental  disability 
other  than  blindness,  which  (according  to 
Criteria  established  by  the  Committee  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  taking  into  account  the 
views  of  non-Federal  agencies  representing 
the  handicapped)  constitutes  a  substantial 
handicap  to  employment  and  Is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  prevent  the  Individual  under  such 
disability  from  currently  engaging  In  normal 
competitive  employment: 

"(c)  the  term  'qualified'  when  used  la 
reference  to  a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind 
or  a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  other  severely 
handicapped  means  such  an  agency  which 
compiles  with  such  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  as  are  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  The  term  'qualified'  when 
used  m  reference  to  a  nonprofit  agency  for 
the  blind  or  a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  other 
severely  handicapped  also  means  such  an 
agency  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
Unlte<l  States  or  of  any  State,  operated  In 
the  Interest  of  the  blind  or  In  the  Interest 
of  the  other  severely  handicapped,  the  net 
Income  of  which  does  not  Inure  In  whole  or 
In  part  to  the  benefit  of  any  shareholder  or 
Individual  and.  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  blind  employs  blind  persons 
to  an  extent  constituting  not  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  man-hours  of  direct  labor 
used  during  the  fiscal  year  In  the  production 
of  commodities  or  provision  of  services  un- 
der this  Act,  or  in  the  case  of  a  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  other  severely  handicapped 
employs  other  severely  handicapped  or  blind 
persons  to  an  extent  consisting  not  less  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  man-hours  of  direct 
labor  used  during  the  fiscal  year  In  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  or  provision  of  serv- 
ices under  this  Act; 

"(d)  (1)  conmuxUtleo  offered  for  sale  by  a 
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nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  accorded  a 
priority  under  section  2(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  produced  by  the  blind 
only  If  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
man-hours  of  direct  labor  required  during 
the  flscil  year  for  the  production  of  such 
commodities  wm  performed  by  blind  Indi- 
viduals. CommodUles  offered  for  sale  by  a 
nonprofit  agency  for  the  other  severely  hand- 
icapped shall  be  considered  to  be  produced  by 
the  other  severely  handicapped  only  If  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  man-hours 
of  direct  labor  required  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  the  production  of  such  commodities  was 
performed  by  other  severely  handicapped  or 
blind  Individuals; 

"(2)  services  offered  by  a  nonprofit  agency 
for  the  blind  accorded  a  priority  under  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
be  services  provided  by  the  blind  only  If  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  man-hours  of 
direct  labor  entailed  during  the  fiscal  year 
In  the  provision  of  such  services  Is  performed 
by  blind  individuals.  Services  offered  by  a 
no!-.profit  agency  for  the  other  severely  hand- 
icipped  shall  be  considered  to  be  services 
provided  by  the  other  severely  handlcappted 
only  if  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
man-hours  of  direct  labor  entailed  during 
the  fiscal  year  in  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices Is  performed  by  other  severely  handi- 
capped or  blind  Individuals; 

"(e)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
S.imoa.  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Committee  $200,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  commencing  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b|  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Committee  on  a  reimbursable  basts." 

Sec.  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ninth  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEHJED    BY    MR.    RANDAIX 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  557  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H  R.  8011  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  to 
extend  its  provisions  relating  to  Govern- 
ment procurement  of  commodities  pro- 
duced by  the  blind  to  commodities  pro- 
duced by  other  severely  handicapped 
individuals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  «H.R.  8011)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEANUT  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6217)  to  amend  the  peanut  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 358(c)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  thereof  the 
language  ",  less  the  acreage  to  be  allotted  to 
new  farms  under  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section,". 

Sec,  2.  Section  358(d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  first  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
shall  provide  far  the  apportionment  of  the 
State  acreage  allotment  for  any  State,  less 
the  acreage  to  be  allotted  to  new  farms  under 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  through  local 
committees  among  farms  on  which  peanuts 
were  grown  In  any  of  the  three  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allot- 
ment Is  determined." 

Sec.  3.  Section  358(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Not  more  than 
1  i>er  centum  of  the  State  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  apportioned  among  farms  In  the 
State  on  which  peanuts  are  to  be  produced 
during  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  allot- 
ment IS  made  but  on  which  peanuts  were  not 
produced  during  any  one  of  the  past  three 
years,  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  Past 
peanut-producing  experience  by  the  pro- 
ducers; land,  labor,  and  equipment  available 
for  the  production  of  peanuts;  crop-rotation 
practices;  and  soil  and  other  physical  factors 
affecting  the  production  of  peanuts." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  W AMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  bill  simply  reserves  for  the  sev- 
eral States  that  produce  peanuts  the 
new -grower  allotments  created  by  each 
State  under  the  Peanut  Marketing  Quota 
program. 

The  present  law  provides  that  new- 
grower  allotments  be  assigned  to  the  sev- 
eral States  and  those  that  are  not  used 
revert  back  to  the  national  allotment. 
This  bill  simply  requires  the  assignment 
of  new-grower  allotments  on  a  State 
by  State  basis  rather  than  on  a  national 
basis. 

Under  the  present  law  the  national 
peanut  allotment  is  1,610,000  acres;  the 
new-grower  allotment  is  1,610  acres.  Un- 
der this  bill  the  new -grower  allotments 
will  remain  the  same  percentage  and  will 
still  come  out  of  each  State's  allotment 
but  whatever  portion  is  not  assigned  to 
new  growers  in  that  State  will  remain 
in  that  State  to  be  alloted  to  the  regu- 
lar producers.  That  is  to  say,  that  Vir- 
ginia under  this  bill  will  withhold  from 
her  allotment  105.3  acres  to  be  set  aside 
for  new-grower  allotments.  If  the  new 
growers  do  not  take  all  of  those  allot- 
ments, whatever  is  left  wiU  remain  in 
Virginia  to  be  disbursed  among  the  regu- 
lar producers.  The  bill  will  add  no  cost  to 
the  present  program. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  and  rise  in  full  support  of 
the  bill  and  request  that  the  House  pass 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  and  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whenever  our  former 
colleague  from  Florida,  Billy  Matthews, 
brought  legislation  of  this  type  before 
the  House  it  was  accompanied  in  some 
instances  with  canned  peanuts.  Does  the 
gentlemen  recall  those  occasions? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Yes.  However,  those 
were  boiled  peanuts,  and  it  was  said  that 
they  sometimes  heated  up  the  debate  on 
the  bill.  This  involves  a  different  kind 
of  peanut. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  6217,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXPANSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
1161)  to  amend  section  402  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  remove  certain  restrictions  against 
domestic  wine  imder  title  I  of  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1161 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
402  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1732),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  alter 
the  first  sentence  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "The  foregoing  proviso  shall  not 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  representatives 
of  the  domestic  wine  industry  from  partici- 
pating In  market  development  activities  car- 
ried out  with  foreign  currencies  made  avail- 
able under  tlUe  I  of  this  Act  which  have  as 
their  purpose  the  expansion  of  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  Just 
give  a  very  brief  background  in  cormec- 
tion  with  this  legislation,  this  legisla- 
tion in  this  identical  form  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year.  Un- 
fortunately, a  Member  of  the  other  body 
saw  fit  to  tack  on  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment. As  a  result  of  that,  the  bill  died. 

I  might  say  the  only  thing  that  is 
sought  to  be  done  here  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  American  producers  of  wtne  to 
display  such  wines  at  international  trade 
fairs  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  was 
permitted  for  many  years,  but  through 
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an  amendment  to  the  act  some  years  ago 
It  Inadvertently  was  construed  so  as  to 
prohibit  even  the  display  of  American 
w-ines  at  international  trade  fairs.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  what 
was  done  at  that  time  through  inad- 
vertent action. 

I  hope  the  House  will  act  favorably  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  stated  intent 
of  this  bill  as  it  now  stands  to  enhance 
our  imbalance  of  trade,  but  I  am  familiar 
with  the  history  of  what  happened  to  an 
identical  bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
session  and  went  to  the  other  body. 

As  I  understand  it,  that  amendment 
had  a  provision  for  Micronesia  and 
American  Samoa  attached  to  it.  a  non- 
germane  amendment  attached  to  it  by 
the  other  body,  which  is  getting  to  be 
more  and  more  of  a  habit  over  there  in- 
asmuch as  they  fail  to  operate  under 
rules  similar  to  those  which  we  impose 
upon  ourselves  as  to  germaneness  and 
so  forth;  and  which  had  to  do  with  es- 
tablishing land  grant  schools  in  this 
area,  possibly  within  itself  also  a  worthy 
amendment  albeit  nongermane.  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  by  exporting  the  very  ex- 
cellent products  of  the  grapes  from 
America  to  foreign  countries. 

Now,  with  that  background,  does  the 
gentleman  anticipate  that  this  bill  will 
again  run  into  that  type  of  problem  in 
the  other  body  and,  if  so,  will  we  have  a 
jurisdictional  problem  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  of  course,  I  appreciate 
the  question  of  the  gentleman.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  we  do  not  run  into 
this  kind  of  situation.  I  know  of  no  par- 
ticular reason.  As  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  knows,  from  time  to  time  our 
friends  in  the  other  body  are  prone  at 
times  to  attach  to  small  bills  which  have 
passed  in  this  body  certain  p)et  ideas 
which  they  may  have,  and  sometimes 
bills  of  great  significance  even,  but  hav- 
ing no  germaneness  and  no  relation  at  all 
to  the  bill  we  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  would  only  hope  and  trust 
that  this  does  not  happen  and  shall  cer- 
tainly join  with  the  gentleman  in  trying 
to  see  to  it  that  this  kind  of  situation 
does  not  develop. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement.  I  Join  the 
gentleman  in  the  hope  that  they  will  not 
again  use  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  attach 
a  nongermane  amendment  in  the  other 
bcdy.  But  the  problem  is  even  deeper 
than  that.  The  problem  is  that  they  must 
have  a  vehicle,  or  at  least  in  their  opin- 
ion must  select  and  devise  vehicles,  for 
their  amendments;  because  of  the  con- 
stitutional dogma  that  we  must  originate 
trade,  tariff,  taxation,  and  levies  in  this 
body  as  Representatives  of  the  people 
rather  than  the  union  of  the  States,  and 
in  order  to  overcome  that,  they  some- 
times use  such  a  vehicle  to  get,  as  has 
often  been  said  here,  something  like  a 


Christmas  tree  attached  to  a  perfectly 
legitimate  piece  of  legislation  for  the 
people  without  any  intent  of  germane- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  such  time  as  we  dig 
our  heels  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  popular  demand 
or  that  which  we  want  to  get  passed,  re- 
fuse to  license  this  technique  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body,  I  am  afraid  these 
things  are  going  to  happen. 

I  certainly  hope  the  gentleman  from 
California,  is  correct  in  his  wish  that  it 
does  not  happen  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  and  hope  it 
does  not  also. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

THE    SSN-6B5    "GLXN&RO    P.    LIPSCOMB" 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hosmer 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day last,  at  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  ship- 
yard in  Cormecticut.  the  keel  was  laid  for 
the  SSN-685,  named  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb for  our  late  departed  colleague 
from  California. 

I  am  sure  some  Members  of  the  House 
may  wish  to  note  this  event  in  honor  of 
our  departed  colleague.  Therefore.  I  have 
asked  that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  related  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Saturday  I  was  privileged,  along  with 
a  number  of  our  colleagues,  to  be  present 
at  Groton.  Conn.,  at  the  Electric  Boat 
division  of  General  Dynamics  Corp.  for 
the  keel  laying  of  a  new  nuclear-powered 
submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb. 

All  who  knew  and  loved  the  late  gentle- 
man from  California,  who  was  taken 
from  us  a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  the 
prime  of  life,  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  his  great  concern  and  consistent  de- 
votion to  the  national  security  will  be 
remembered  in  the  name  of  this  ship  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  U.S.S.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  will 
be  the  quietest  submarine  ever  built.  This 
is  singularly  appropriate,  because  Glen 
was  a  quiet  man.  modest  and  self-efifac- 
ing.  But  as  we  all  know,  he  left  his  mark 
upon  this  House  and  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

The  keel  laying  was  authenticated  by 
his  two  lovely  daughters,  Diane — Mrs. 
Louis  Grasso— and  Joyce — Mrs.  Robert 
Murrell— in  the  presence  of  their  mother. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Lipscomb,  his  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lips- 
comb, and  scores  of  Glens  friends  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Mrs.  Laird.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Cha- 
fee.  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover.  and  many 
of  our  co-workers  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Secretary  Laird  delivered  a  verj-  mov- 
ing tribute  to  Glen  Lipscomb  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 


Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laduj 
This  Is  an  occasion  that  has  de«p  mean- 
ing for  me  for  both  professional  and  per- 
sonal  reasons. 

This  submarine  is  truly  a  pioneer.  It  will 
be  the  first  to  utilize  a  new  design  of  a  tur- 
bine electric  drive  propulsion  system.  It  will 
also  contain  advanced  techniques  for  sub- 
marine silencing,  and  It  will  have  new  and 
quieter  machinery. 

This  vessel,  then,  symbolizes  a  great  ad- 
vance in  technology,  and  that  fact  gives  a 
special  meaning  to  the  occasion. 

The  U8S  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  also 
symbolizes  our  determination  to  meet  what- 
ever challenge  may  He  ahead  on  and  under 
the  world's  oceans  by  rebuilding  our  Navy  so 
that  It  will  continue  to  be  equipped  to  per- 
form Its  historic  mission.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  development  and  production  of  advanced 
equipment  in  the  Navy  suffered  during  the 
years  when  our  heavy  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam claimed  a  substantial  share  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  In  1968,  production  of  nuclear 
attack  submarines  had  almost  ground  to  a 
halt.  We  are  getting  this  program  going 
again.  In  January,  contracts  were  awarded 
for  the  first  twelve  of  the  new  high  speed 
SSN  688  Class;  seven  of  this  class  will  be 
built  here  In  Oroton.  Our  plans  call  for  con- 
tinued construction  in  the  future.  We  are 
also  moving  ahead  with  the  construction  of 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships — two  attack 
aircraft  carriers  and  two-frigates.  In  addi- 
tion, two  more  frigates  have  been  authorized. 
and  still  another  has  been  requested  in  the 
budget  now  before  the  Congress.  It  was  due 
In  no  small  part  to  the  efforts  of  Glen  Lips- 
comb that  these  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships  are  being  biUlt. 

For  the  future,  we  have  In  mind  several 
Initiatives  with  regard  to  construction  of 
nuclear-powered  submarines.  One  of  these 
programs  which  is  Included  In  the  current 
budget  before  Congress  Is  the  Undersea  Long 
Range  Missile  System,  known  as  ULMS.  An- 
other, which  we  have  under  consideration  is 
for  a  submarine  capable  of  launching  missiles 
against  enemy  ships  and  other  targets  while 
remaining  far  beyond  the  enemy's  antisub- 
marine range. 

The  characteristics  of  future  submarines 
will  be  Influenced  by  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  Lipscomb.  For  this  vessel  will  be 
not  only  an  exceptionally  potent  flrst-llne 
attack  submarine,  but  also  a  valuable  test 
bed  for  a  propulsion  system  and  other  tech- 
nological advances 

But.  beyond  all  these  things  that  make 
this  keel-laying  an  event  with  special  signifi- 
cance, to  me  the  name  given  to  this  vessel 
sets  it  apart. 

I  had  no  closer  friend  in  public  or  private 
life  than  the  man  whose  name  this  vessel 
bears.  Glen  Lipscomb  was  a  quiet  man.  a 
gentle  man.  a  studious  man.  an  industrious 
man,  a  patient  man.  a  loyal  man,  a  kindly 
man.  There  was  nc  pretense,  no  sham  about 
him.  Sincerity,  friendliness,  frankness,  open- 
ness— these  were  the  traits  of  his  character 
that  were  immediately  evident  at  first  meet- 
ing this  man. 

There  were  other  traits  In  him  that  lav 
deeper  and  that  one  came  to  recognize  only 
after  some  association  with  him.  Th»re  was 
steel  Inside  him  that  made  him  a  stubborn 
fighter  for  things  he  deeply  believed  In  .^nd 
no  belief  did  he  cherish  more  than  the  con- 
\'lctlon  that  our  country  must  contlnuo  to 
be  strong.  There  was  a  persistence  and  dot;- 
gedness  In  him  that  would  not  permit  him 
to  rest  imtll  he  had  thoroughly  studied  every 
fact  and  every  argument  on  any  issue  on 
which  he  had  to  make  a  decision.  I  often 
called  Glen  Lipscomb  "the  hardest  working 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives"— 
and  he  was. 

These  were  the  traits  that  won  for  Glen 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  his  colleagues 
In  government  These  were  the  traits  that 
led  me  to  ask  him  to  undertrtke  the  dilficult 
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Job  of  supervising  the  transition  In  the  De- 
fense Department  when  the  President  an- 
nounced nls  intention  of  nominating  me  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  These  were  the 
traits  that  caused  me  to  turn  to  Glen  Lips- 
comb lor  counsel  whenever  I  encountered  a 
tough  problem  in  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense. 

On  this  occasion,  I  cannot  fall  to  note  one 
other  aspect  of  Glen  Lipscomb's  character. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  family — thoee  who 
grace  this  ceremony  with  their  presence — his 
wife.  Ginger,  and  his  daughters,  Diane  Grasso 
and  Joyce  Murrell. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  wish 
for  this  keel-laying  ceremony  than  that  those 
who  serve  on  the  U.S.S.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  man 
for  whom  this  vessel  is  named.  If  this  spirit 
motivates  us  crew,  there  will  be  no  prouder, 
no  more  illustrious  ship  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday at  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  shipyard 
in  Groton,  Conn.,  in  impressive  ceremo- 
nies the  keel  was  laid  for  SSN-685,  named 
for  our  late  beloved  colleague,  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
spoke  on  this  occasion  as  did  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  Vice  Adm.  H.  G. 
Rickover,  USN,  director  of  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.  Prominent 
guests  from  throughout  the  Nation  were 
on  hand  to  honor  Representative  Lips- 
comb's memory. 

Present  at  the  ceremonies  was  Glen's 
widow  and  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Louis  D. 
Grasso  and  Mrs.  Robert  Murrell,  who 
welded  their  initials  on  the  keel.  The 
keel's  bronze  plaque  includes  this  quo- 
tation from  one  of  Glen's  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

We  must  push  ahead  vigorously  with  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nuclear  attack  submarines  our  tech- 
nology can  provide. 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  served  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  24th  District  of 
California  from  1953  until  his  untimely 
death  on  February  1,  1970.  He  was  bom 
in  Jackson,  Mich.,  but  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  He  attended 
Los  Angeles  city  schools,  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  Woodbury 
College. 

Congressman  Lipscomb  was  elected  to 
the  California  State  Legislature  in  1947 
where  he  served  until  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1953.  During  the  1952  presiden- 
tial campaign,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  office  of  Senator  Richard 
Nixon,  who  was  the  Republican  nominee 
for  Vice  President. 

Nine  consecutive  terms  in  the  House 
starting  in  1953  speak  eloquently  of  his 
success.  Prom  1958  he  served  on  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  was  ranking  Republican  member 
of  its  defense  subcommittee  and  served 
on  the  subcommittee  handling  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  the  Federal  Judicl- 
ar>'  and  related  agencies.  In  addition,  he 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Committee  on  Printing.  Prom 
1959  to  1970  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
California  Republican  Delegation  in 
Congress. 

Congressman  Lipscomb  was  a  long- 
time proponent  of  naval  nuclear  power. 
The  quotation  on  the  plaque  attached  to 


the  keel  is  taken  from  a  statement  he 
made  on  the  House  floor  in  September 
1968,  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  considering  cancellation  of  the  tur- 
bine electric  drive  submarine  and  termi- 
nation of  the  construction  of  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines.  He  stated : 

This  rapidly  increasing  (Soviet)  submarine 
threat  not  only  Increases  the  importance  of 
nuclear  propulsion  In  our  new  surface  war- 
ships, but  makes  it  mandatory  that  our  De- 
fense Department  take  urgent  and  drastic 
action  to  change  their  current  plan  which 
calls  for  terminating  the  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marine construction  program  after  the  fis- 
cal year  1970  program.  We  must  push  ahead 
vigorously  with  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  most  advanced  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines our  technology  can  provide.  We  must 
build  the  best  we  can  now  and  develop  im- 
proved submarines  for  the  future  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  concerned  over  the  re- 
cent statement  released  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  the  Defense  Department  is  con- 
sidering termination  of  the  quiet  electric 
drive  submarine  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
1968  program.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Admiral  Rick- 
over have  all  taken  a  strong  stand  In  support 
of  continuing  construction  of  this  subma- 
rine .  .  . 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
exercise  the  good  Judgment  to  quickly  com- 
plete Its  review  and  authorize  the  Navy  to 
continue  with  this  vital  program. 

In  October  1968,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  turbine  electric  drive  submarine  for 
which  the  keel  is  laid  today.  Instead  of 
cancellation,  construction  of  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines  is  now  being  given  top 
priority  in  recognition  of  the  serious  So- 
viet naval  threat. 

Congressmsui  Lipscomb  was  also  a 
strong  supporter  of  nuclear-powered 
surface  warships;  in  support  of  the 
speedy  construction  of  nuclear-powered 
frigates  he  said  in  1967: 

In  its  action  on  the  bill  before  the  House 
now,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
continues  to  support  the  position  that  we 
must  have  more  nuclear-powered  stirface 
warships.  Furthermore,  It  Is  clear  that  all 
future  major  fleet  escorts  should  be  nuclear 
powered. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  proceed 
with  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
both  nuclear-powered  frigates  In  fiscal  year 
1968  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  must  get 
on  with  building  more  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face escort«  for  our  nuclear  carriers. 

This  subject  has  been  thoroughly,  repeat- 
edly studied  and  considered  by  responsible 
committees  of  Congress.  The  facts  clearly 
support  the  action  being  taken  by  Congress 
to  provide  all  nuclear -powered  escorts  for 
our  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers. 

The  ship  named  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb 
will  be  powered  by  a  turbine-electric 
drive,  in  contrast  to  the  turbine-reduc- 
tion gear  drive  of  most  other  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines.  This  propul- 
sion system,  in  combination  with  other 
advanced  silencing  techniques,  will  allow 
extremely  quiet  operation  of  the  ship. 

Quietness  is  a  great  advantage  in  a 
submarine.  The  quieter  it  is,  the  better 
it  can  perform  its  mission  without  being 
detected  and  destroyed  by  an  enemy. 

Electric  drive  is  not  new  in  submarine 
design.  Prom  the  pre- World  War  n  fleet 
boats  until  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
power,  aU  submarines  were  electrically 
driven— dlesel-electric  for  surface  and 


snorkeling  operations,  and  battery-elec- 
tric while  submerged.  The  nuclear- 
powered  Tullibee,  commissioned  in  1960, 
has  a  turbine-electric  powerplant  similar 
in  concept  to  that  of  the  Lipscomb,  but 
is  a  much  smaller,  less  powerful  ship. 

Continuing  research  by  both  the  Navy 
and  private  industry  has  led  to  numerous 
advances  in  electric  propulsion  system 
equipment,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
areas  of  noise  reduction.  These  develop- 
ments are  being  incorporated  in  the 
Lipscomb. 

Todays  keel  laying  of  the  U.SjS.  Glen- 
ard P.  Lipscomb  (SSN-685)  is  the  result 
of  years  of  effort  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G. 
Rickover  and  the  Navy  to  develop  a  nu- 
clear-powered submarine  for  which 
quietness  is  the  primary  design  objective. 
The  Lipscomb  is  one  of  two  new  types  of 
submarines  now  under  construction  by 
the  United  States. 

Since  1964,  Admiral  Rickover  has 
voiced  his  concern  for  the  need  for  such 
a  ship.  In  1968,  when  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  considering  cancellation  of 
the  ship,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  held  special  published  hearings 
on  the  nuclear  submarine  program.  In 
the  forewords  to  those  hearings,  the 
Joint  Committee  expressed  its  strong 
support  for  an  aggressive  nuclear  sub- 
marine development  and  specifically 
stressed  the  committee's  support  for  the 
SSN-685.  During  those  hearings,  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  now  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated: 

We  do  have  a  growing  threat  in  terms  of 
the  development  of  submarines  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  need  to  examine  every  technical 
approach  which  will  lead  to  a  submarine 
superior  to  those  that  they  may  develop. 

Consequently  we  propose  to  foUow  two  ap- 
proaches. One  Is  to  build  a  submarine  which 
has  a  maximum  speed  and  minimum  noise 
(SSN688  aass) 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  electric-drive 
submarine,  we  would  expect  to  build  the 
quietest  submarine  that  Is  feasible  to  build 
In  order  to  test  It  In  an  operational  environ- 
ment and,  therefore,  develop  from  these  two 
submarines  the  best  characteristics  possible 
which  we  can  use  in  later  developments  In 
the  mld-1970  period  and  later.  (SSN68S) 

During  these  same  hearings.  Admiral 
Rickover  noted : 

We  need  the  electric-drive  submarine  even 
more  today  than  when  it  was  originally  ap- 
proved ...  U  we  are  to  remain  competitive 
with  the  Soviets  In  submarines,  we  must  act 
without  the  delay  which  In  recent  years  has 
characterized  our  own  attempta  to  Improve 
nuclear  submarines. 

In  1968,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  issued  re- 
ports recommending  a  continuing  nu- 
clear attack  submarine  construction  pro- 
gram, development  of  a  high  speed  sub- 
marine— SSN-688  class — and  continua- 
tion of  the  electric-drive  submarine 
project— SSN-«85. 

To  understand  the  importance  of 
modem  nuclear  submarines  such  as  the 
Lipscomb  to  our  Nation's  defense,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  submarine  threat.  In  the  fore- 
word to  hearings  Issued  in  May  1971,  the* 
Joint  Committee  on  Atcwnic  Energy  re- 
ported the  following  on  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine threat: 
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Of  particular  concern  to  the  committee  la 
the  coQ&-niatlon  In  this  testimony  that  the 
Soviet  submarine  effort  has  IntenslSed  In  the 
last  year,  and  that  they  now  hsve  n^.cre  nu- 
clear submarines  in  operation  than  d^es  the 
United  States.  Further,  the  Soviets  are  build- 
ing more  than  three  times  as  many  new  nu- 
clear submarines  per  year  as  we  are. 

It  la  evident  that  the  Soviets  continue  to 
apply  tremendous  resources  to  submarine 
design,  construction,  and  operation.  The  So- 
viet submarine  force  now  in  existence  and 
that  being  buUt  today  constitutes  the  major 
challenge  to  our  use  of  the  seas. 

According  to  unclassified  data,  the  Soviets 
now  have  a  versatile  force  of  over  235  attack 
submarines,  65  antlshlp  cruise  missile  firing 
submarines,  and  50  ballistic  missile  firing 
submarines.  They  have  a  total  force  level  of 
355  submarines,  all  built  since  World  War  n. 
More  than  92  of  these  are  nuclear  powered. 
The  United  States  has  101  attack  submarines 
and  41  ballistic  missile  firing  submarines;  we 
have  no  submarines  capable  of  firing  cruise 
missiles.  The  total  U.S.  force  level  is  142  sub- 
marines. 92  of  which  are  nuclear  powered 
and  the  remainder  are  diesel  {xjwered.  Most 
of  the  diesel  units  are  of  World  War  11  vin- 
tage. Thus.  In  total,  the  Soviets  have  nearly 
three  times  as  many  submarines  in  operation 
aa  does  the  United  States. 

A3  Admiral  Rlckover  has  predicted  for  sev- 
eral years  would  happen,  and  as  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  In  its  previous  publications 
would  happen,  the  Soviets  have  now  sur- 
passed the  United  States  In  numbers  of  nu- 
clear submarines.  LAst  year  they  put  to  sea 
15  nucleir-powered  submarines  while  we  pro- 
duced only  five.  They  are  yearly  outproduc- 
ing us  by  a  rate  of  3  or  4  to  1.  They  are 
Judged  to  be  capable  of  producing  some  20 
submarines  a  year  with  current  facilities 
and  work  force,  and  many  more  than  this  If 
they  utilize  ihelr  shipyards  around  the  clock. 
Considering  the  large  disparity  In  our  nu- 
clear submarine  construction  programs,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  United  States  will  experi- 
ence a  growing  nuclear  submarine  deficit  for 
years  to  come. 

In  the  case  of  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
the  Soviets  have  assigned  top  priority  to  sur- 
passing our  U.S.  Polaris  fleet.  They  are  con- 
centrating on  building  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines similar  to  our  Polaris  types  at  a  rate 
which  will  equal  our  fleet  of  41  by  1974.  At 
least  17  of  thcs3  submarines  are  now  operat- 
ing at  sea.  with  15  or  more  under  construc- 
tion. This  class  of  submarines  is  being  built 
at  a  rate  of  at  least  eight  per  year.  We  know 
they  are  patrolling  In  areas  off  both  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  presumably  with  each 
ship's  battery  of  16  missiles  targeted  on  our 
cities. 

The  Soviets  have  in  the  las:  3  years  intro- 
duced many  classes  of  new  design  nuclear 
submarines  having  a  wide  variety  of  capabil- 
ities. They  have  made  large-scale  commit- 
ments to  submarine  design,  development, 
and  construction  th.it  far  surpass  our  efforts. 
All  of  their  submarines  have  been  credited 
with  a  high-speed  capability.  In  other  crit- 
ical submarine  characteristics  such  as  reli- 
ability, weapons,  and  quietness  of  operation. 
the  Soviets  are  well  on  their  way  to  attain- 
ing equality  with  the  United  States  and  in 
some  cases  they  may  have  already  attained 
superiority.  Further,  the  quality  of  future 
Soviet  nuclear  submarines  can  be  expected 
to  continue  to  Improve  as  a  result  of  the 
large  technical  resources  and  high  priority 
assigned  to  their  nuclear  submarine  program. 

In  the  context  of  those  current  words 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, these  earlier  ones  by  Representative 
Lipscomb  appear  even  more  prophetic: 

A  superior  defense  pasture  Is  required  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  forcea  of  aggression 
for  the  protection  and  security  of  our  citi- 
zens and  the  free  world. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BDRLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  eentlemaii 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  my  friend  yield- 
ing. 

iMr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  MiS50uri.  lA:. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation for  a  couple  of  reasons. 

One  Is  that  there  was  no  int«nt  when 
the  basic  law  was  passed  to  include  alco- 
holic beverages  within  the  pro\ince  of 
this  legislation.  I  have  not  seen  any  justi- 
fication to  extend  the  coverage. 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
the  intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  extend 
coverage  not  only  to  domestic  wine,  but 
also  to  burgundy  and  champagne  and 
brandy.  If  so,  how  can  we  with  justifica- 
tion exclude  beer,  whisky,  and  other 
alcohol  beverages?  So.  my  second  point. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  can  expect  next 
year  or  as  soon  as  this  legislation  is 
passed,  the  beer,  whiskey,  and  other  alco- 
holic beverage  industries  to  be  in  here 
with  their  request  to  cover  them.  Their 
logic  will  be  sound. 

My  final  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  again 
related  to  the  foot-in-the-door  or  the 
opening-wedge  argument.  After  coverage 
is  extended  to  the  domestic  wine  indus- 
try as  defined  by  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  and  when  it  is  further  extended  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  alcoholic  bev- 
erage industry,  we  can  then  expect  a  fur- 
ther proposal  in  the  form  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  480.  the  "donation  and 
concessional  sales"  portion  of  that  law,  to 
alcoholic  beverages. 

That  is,  we  will  have  our  Government 
providing  foreign  aid  in  the  form  of 
beverage  alcohol.  I  feel  that  this  is  clear- 
ly not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation, 
nor  in  the  best  interests  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Public  Law  480.  Therefore. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  comments  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
fMr.  BurlisonK  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  entirely  wrong.  We  were,  of  course,  per- 
mitted to  do  this  for  many  years,  and  it 
was  only  through  inadvertence  In  the  law 
that  we  were  precluded  from  further  dis- 
play. We  seek  no  funds  for  this  purpose 
whatsoever.  And  I  will  say  that  repre- 
senting, as  I  do,  one  of  the  largest  wine 
producing  areas  in  America,  that  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  .-^o  long  as  I  am 
in  this  body  I  shall  never  seek  one  dime 
toward  this  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  1161. 


The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  298,  nays  13,  not  voting  122, 
as  follows : 


[Roll  No.   12 

1 

YEAS— 298 

Abbltt 

Porsrthe 

Mahon 

Abemethy 

Fountain 

Mann 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Martin 

Anderson. 

Frey 

Mathlas.  Chlif 

Calif. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Fuqua 

MatsunaKa 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Gallfianakis 

Mayne 

Archer 

Gamnatz 

MazzoU 

Arends 

GaydoB 

Meeds 

Aspin 

Gettys 

Melcher 

Barrett 

Gu'.imo 

Mlchfl 

Betjleh 

Gibbons 

Mikva 

Belcher 

Goldwater 

Miner,  Calif. 

Bell 

Gonzalez 

Miller.  Ohio 

Betts 

Goodllng 

M;lls.  Ark. 

Bevlll 

Grasso 

Mills.  Md. 

Blackburn 

Green,  Pa. 

Mlnlsh 

Blanton 

Griffin 

Mink 

Blatnlk 

Griffiths 

Mlnshall 

Boland 

Gross 

Mitchell 

Bow 

Grover 

Mcllohan 

Brademas 

Gubser 

Montgomery 

Brinkley 

Gucie 

Moorhead 

Brooks 

Haley 

Morgan 

Broomfield 

Hall 

Morse 

Brot?man 

Hamilton 

Mosher 

Bro'wn.  Mich. 

Hammer- 

Moss 

Brown.  Ohio 

schmldt 

Myers 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Nedzl 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Obey 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen,  Wash 

OHara 

Burton 

Harrington 

OKonskl 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Harsha 

O-Netll 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Harvey 

Passman 

Byron 

Hathaway 

Patman 

Cabell 

Hays 

Patten 

CafTery 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Pelly 

Camp 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pepper 

Carney 

Henderson 

Perkins 

Carter 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Pettis 

Cederberg 

Hogan 

Peyser 

Chamberlain 

Hon  field 

Pickle 

Clancy 

Horton 

Pike 

Clausen. 

Hosmer 

Poff 

DonH. 

Howard 

Preyer.  N,C. 

Clawson.  Del 

Hull 

Price.  111. 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Puclnski 

Collier 

Ichcrci 

Purcell 

Colmer 

Jacobs 

QulUen 

Conable 

Jarman 

Rallsback 

Corman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Randall 

Cotter 

Johnson.  Pa 

Rarick 

Crane 

Jonas 

Recs 

Daniel.  Va. 

Jones.  N,C. 

Reld.  in. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Reld.  N  Y. 

Daniel.stin 

Karth 

Rhodes 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kastenmeler 

Rlegle 

Davis.  S  C. 

Kazen 

Roberts 

Davis.  Wis 

KeaiinB 

Robinson,  Va. 

de  la  Oarza 

Keith 

Robisi.n.  NY. 

Dellenback 

Kemp 

Rodino 

Denh.olm 

King 

Roe 

Derwlnskl 

Kyi 

Rogers 

Devlne 

Kyros 

Roncalio 

Dickinson 

Laud  grebe 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Dom 

Latta 

Rooney.  Pa. 

D<;)w 

leggett 

Rosenthal 

Dowdy 

Lennon 

Roush 

Duncan 

Lloyd 

Roy 

du  Pont 

L.-nc.  Md. 

Roybal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lujan 

Ruppe 

Edwards.  Calif 

McCloskey 

Ryan 

Eilberg 

McClure 

Sarbanes 

Eshleman 

McColUster 

Satterfleld 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCormack 

Saylor 

Evlns  Tenn. 

McDade 

Scherle 

FasceU 

McEwen 

Schmltz 

Pish 

McPall 

Schneebell 

Flood 

McKevitt 

Schwengel 

Flowers 

Macdonald, 

Scott 

Ford. 

Mass. 

Seiberllns 

William  D. 

Madden 

Shipley 
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Shriver 

Sullivan 

Whalen 

Sikes 

Symington 

White 

Sisk 

Talcott 

Whitehurst 

Skubitz 

Taylor 

Whitten 

Slack 

Teague,  Calif. 

W^Uliams 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Terry 

Winn 

Snyder 

Thompson,  Ga 

Wolff 

Springer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wright 

Stafford 

Thone 

Wydler 

Stanton, 

Ddall 

Wylie 

J  WUliam 

Ullman 

Wyman 

Stanton. 

Van  Deerlin 

Yates 

James  V. 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Steed 

Vanlk 

Young.  Fla. 

Steele 

Veysey 

Young.  Tex. 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Vigorlto 

Zablockl 

Sielger,  Wis. 

Wampler 

Zion 

Stokes 

Ware 

Zwach 

Stubblefleld 

Watts 

NAYS— 13 

Baker 

Hagan 

Ruth 

Bennett 

Hutchinson 

Sebellus 

Burllson.  Mo. 

McKay 

Smith.  Iowa 

Collins.  Tex. 

MlzeU 

Flndley 

Nelsen 

NOT  VOTING— 

122 

Abourezk 

Donohue 

McMillan 

Abzug 

Downing 

Mailliard 

Adams 

Drinan 

Metcalfe 

Alexander 

Dulskl 

Monagan 

An-lerson. 

Dwyer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Andrews, 

Edmondson 

Nichols 

N.Dak. 

Edwards,  La. 

Nix 

Anniinzlo 

Erlenborn 

Pirnle 

Ashbrook 

Esch 

Poage 

Ashley 

Fisher 

Podell 

Asplnall 

Flynt 

Powell 

Badillo 

Foley 

Price,  Tex. 

Baring 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bergland 

Frcllnghuysen 

Qule 

Biaggl 

Frenzel 

Rangel 

Blester 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Reuss 

Bingham 

Gallagher 

Rostenkowskl 

Boggs 

Gray 

Rousselot 

BoUlng 

Green.  Oreg. 

Runnels 

Brasco 

Halpem 

St  Germain 

Bray 

Hastings 

Sandman 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    Hubert 

Shoup 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Helstofikl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Spence 

Celler 

HUlls 

Staggers 

Chappell 

Hiingate 

Stephens 

Chisholm 

Jones.  Ala. 

Stratton 

Clark 

Kee 

Stuckey 

Clay 

Kluczynski 

Teague,  Tex. 

Collins,  ni. 

Koch 

Thompson.  N.J 

Conte 

Kuykendall 

Tlernan 

Conyers 

Landrum 

Waggonner 

Coughlln 

Lent 

Waldle 

Culver 

Link 

Whalley 

Delaney 

long.  La. 

WidnaU 

Dellums 

McClory 

Wiggins 

Dennis 

McCulloch 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dent 

McDonald, 

Wilson. 

Diggs 

Mich. 

Charles  H. 

Dlngell 

McKlnney 

Wyatt 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Widnall. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr,  Conte. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  a«rald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  F^ilton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  HlIIlB. 


Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Blester. 
Mr,  Koch  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.   Scheuer  with   Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 
Mrs.    Hicks    of    Massachusetts    with    Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Chappel  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Monagan. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Orgeon  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Messrs.  BAKER  and  HAGAN  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  7960)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell t . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMPrXEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7960,  with  Mr. 
Hanley  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 


Fulton)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bell),  to  handle  the  time  on  the 
Republican  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  v.ill  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Cabell). 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  pending 
the  time  to  be  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day, H.R.  7960,  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $622  million  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  total  is  the  same  as  that 
proposed  by  the  administration,  and  in- 
cludes $3  million  in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies. H  Jl.  7960  is  a  clean  bill  which  re- 
flects certain  changes  made  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  original  measure  proposed 
by  the  administration,  H.R.  4743.  The 
total  funds  authorized,  I  should  like  to 
emphasize,  are  identical  to  the  adminis- 
tration proposal. 

The  committee  has  thoroughly  scru- 
tinized this  legislation  during  10  days  of 
open  hearings.  Witnesses  included  not 
only  NSF  oflacials,  but  representatives  of 
the  academic  community  and  various  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
which  have  a  direct  relationship  to  those 
programs  supported  by  the  NSF. 

The  bill  before  us  was  imanimously 
approved  by  the  committee,  which  views 
the  budget  total  as  reasonable  and  fis- 
cally responsible.  At  the  same  time  we 
feel  this  is  the  minimum  amount  for 
continued  health  of  the  scientific  enter- 
prise in  this  coimtry.  Although  the  com- 
mittee went  along  with  the  total  re- 
guested  by  the  administration,  it  did  in- 
stitute specific  chsinges  in  program  fund- 
ing and  In  the  format  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  itself.  Before  describing  these 
changes.  I  should  like  to  briefly  describe 
the  activities  which  will  be  supported  by 
NSF  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
U.S.  research  capability  in  all  areas  of 
science,  this  bill  provides  $246,100,000  for 
scientific  research  project  support.  The 
results  of  fundamental  research  projects 
supported  by  these  funds  across  the  coun- 
try provide  the  new  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding ultimately  requiied  by  our 
expanding  requirements  in  technology. 

Specialized  research  facilities  and 
equipment  is  funded  at  a  level  of 
$9,300,000  to  help  our  colleges  and 
universities  obtain  the  equipment  and 
facilities  that  are  needed  for  advanced 
research  projects. 

The  sum  of  $136,000,000  is  allocated  for 
national  and  special  research  programs. 
The  eight  major  research  efforts  in  this 
category  include  such  important  activ- 
ities as  the  International  biological  pro- 
gram, the  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  and  the  U.S.  Antarctic 
research  program. 

The  five  national  research  centers  are 
authorized  $40,200,000.  These  unique 
research  organizations  provide  facilities 
and  support  functions  which  are  im- 
possible to  provide  at  individual  colleges 
and  universities.  Two  of  these  centers 
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are  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research  in  Colorado  and  the  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  sum  of  $17,500,000  is  programed 
for  computing  activities  in  education  and 
research,  and  $9,800,000  is  budgeted  for 
science  information  activities. 

International  coopjerative  scientific 
activities  support  participation  by  U.S. 
scientists  and  scientific  organizations  in 
international  scientific  programs.  The 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  is  $4  million. 

The  intergovernmental  science  pro- 
gram, with  a  funding  level  of  $1  million, 
is  designed  to  improve  the  ability  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  utilize  science 
and  technology  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  sum  of  $28,800,000  is  allocated  for 
institutional  support  for  science,  to  help 
maintain  and  develop  the  quality  of  aca- 
demic science  in  many  of  our  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities. 

F^mds  in  the  amount  of  $99,300,000 
have  been  approved  for  science  educa- 
tion support.  This  enables  our  educa- 
tional institutions  at  the  precollege,  un- 
dergraduate, and  graduate  levels  to  de- 
velop and  implement  science  education 
programs  for  our  Nation's  youth. 

The  cost  of  administering  tlie  pro- 
grams of  the  NSF  is  $24,300,000,  which 
represents  less  than  4  percent  of  the  total 
budget  approved  for  NSF  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  final  program  category,  which  I 
shall  mention,  is  the  special  foreign  cur- 
rency program.  This  will  utilize  $3  million 
in  excess  foreign  currencies  to  support 
scientific  research,  education,  and  trans- 
lation activities. 

Let  me  now  outline  the  differences  be- 
tween the  committee  bill  and  the  admin- 
istration's proposal.  H.R.  7960  contains  a 
line  item  budget  rather  than  the  lump 
sum  authorization  approved  for  NSF  in 
previous  years.  The  line  item  budget  con- 
sists of  the  12  categories,  which  I  just 
described.  Another  section  of  the  blU  au- 
thorizes the  $3  million  in  excess  foreign 
currencies. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  initiat- 
ing a  line  item  budget  for  the  NSF  at 
tliis  time.  The  sheer  size  of  the  NSF 
budget  now  justifies  closer  congressionsd 
scrutiny.  This  authorization  format  will 
also  help  assume  Implementation  of  the 
several  changes  in  NSF  program  funding 
made  by  H.R.  7960. 

The  bill  contains  authority  for  NSF 
to  transfer  funds  between  categories 
upon  proper  notification  to  Congress. 
This  transfer  authority  is  similar  to  that 
which  appears  In  authorizing  legislation 
for  other  agencies. 

I  should  now  like  to  describe  the 
changes  which  the  committee  made  In 
funding  of  NSF  programs.  While  the 
total  authorization  figure  requested  by 
the  administration  was  unchanged,  the 
committee  did  shift  $42.3  million  between 
programs. 

PROGRAMS     INCREASED 

SPECIALIZED     RESEARCH     FACILrnKS    AND 

EQUIPMENT 

The  committee  added  $3.5  million  for 
specialized  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. This  action  follows  a  recognition 
by  the  committee  in  its  NSF  legislative 
report  last  year  that  a  large  backlog  in 
needed  research  facilities  and  equipment 


was  building  up.  We  have  been  informed 
that  NSF  plans  to  ask  for  a  large  increase 
for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1973.  In 
order  to  increase  the  lead  time  for  pro- 
curing complex  and  expensive  items,  we 
feel  that  some  of  these  funds  should  be 
obligated  tlais  year  rather  than  next.  This 
will  make  the  expenditure  of  these  funds 
more  efficient,  and  reduce  the  total  cost 
of  meeting  these  needs. 

iNSTrnmoNAi.  support  for  science 

Last  year  Congress  approved  a  fiscal 
year  1971  budget  of  $55.5  million  for  in- 
stitutional support  for  science  by  NSF. 
Reprograming  actions  by  NSF  have  re- 
duced this  estimate  to  $34.5  million.  For 
fiscal  year  1972  they  proposed  further 
cuts  to  a  level  of  only  $12  million. 

Your  committee  considered  this 
amount  grossly  inadequate  for  such  a 
fine  program  and  added  $16.8  million  to 
permit  NSF  to  increase  its  institutional 
grants  program  and  initiate  other  pro- 
grams for  institutional  support;  $4  mil- 
lion of  the  committee  addition  is  desig- 
nated for  the  instructional  scientific 
equipment  program,  which  NSF  had 
discontinued  in  fiscal  year  1971.  That 
program  was  very  successful  in  assist- 
ing those  institutions  which  can 
strengthen  their  undergraduate  science 
education  programs  by  acquiring  up-to- 
date  instructional  equipment. 

SCIENCE    EDUCATION    SUPPORT 

The  support  of  science  education  had 
been  programed  by  NSF  for  a  large  de- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  would  re- 
sult in  the  deletion  of  many  excellent 
science  education  programs,  and  signif- 
ic€uit  cutbacks  in  others. 

The  committee  restored  five  of  the 
deleted  programs  and  increased  two 
others  which  were  severely  cut,  bringing 
the  total  for  science  education  support 
approximately  back  to  last  year's  level. 

The  committee  actions  are  designed  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  quality  of 
science  education  in  our  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  graduate  institutions, 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  new  scientists 
and  engineers  produced.  No  other  Fed- 
eral agency  is  supporting  programs 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  restored 
by  the  committee  action. 

The  specific  committee  actions  regard- 
ing science  education  support  are  as 
follows : 

First,  $2  million  was  restored  for  the 
student  science  training  program,  which 
provides  opportunities  for  our  most  ca- 
pable and  highly  motivated  high  school 
students  to  learn  what  science  is  really 
like.  This  action  brings  the  level  of  the 
program  up  to  that  of  last  year. 

Second.  $4  million  was  restored  for  the 
undergraduate  research  participation 
program.  Deletion  of  this  program  would 
produce  irreparable  harm  to  the  out- 
standing but  less  research  oriented  4- 
year  colleges  which  produce  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  undergraduate  science 
majors.  This  restoration  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  ablest  undergraduates 
across  the  coimtry  to  participate  in  re- 
search through  direct  association  with 
scientists  at  colleges  and  universities. 

Third,  fimds  for  graduate  fellowships 
and  traineeships  were  Increased  by  $9 
mJllion,  restoring  this  program  to  about 
the  same  level  as  fiscal  year  1971.  The 


committee  feels  that  the  procedure  of 
providing  fellowships  and  traineeships 
is  a  much  more  effective  method  for 
providing  support  to  graduate  students 
in  Jie  sciences  than  are  research  assist- 
antships — a  view  widely  held  by  persons 
knoAiedgeable  in  science  policy  matters, 
including  the  National  Science  Board! 

Fourth,  the  committee  restored  $2  mil- 
lion for  postdoctoral  fellowships.  A 
highly  successful  program  since  1952,  it 
has  permitted  advanced  training  for 
the  most  competent  Ph.  D.'s  in  those 
areas  which  are  most  relevant  to  current 
national  goals. 

Fifth,  a  $2  million  increase  was  pro- 
vided for  precollege  level  institutes.  This 
program  of  training  secondary  school 
teachers  provides  an  effective  way  of  up- 
grading the  level  of  precollege  science 
education  throughout  the  country.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  NSF  cut  In  this 
program  was  too  great,  and  that  is  why 
it  was  partially  remedied  by  this  action. 

Sixth,  the  Science  Faculty  Fellowship 
program  was  restored  at  a  level  of  $2 
million.  This  is  the  only  major  Federal 
fellowship  program  designed  primarily 
to  help  college  teachers  of  science  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  undergrad- 
uate teaching. 

Seventh,  finally,  the  committee  re- 
stored $1.5  million  for  the  program  of 
research  participation  for  college  teach- 
ers, which  brings  instructors  from  the 
less  research-oriented  colleges  into  con- 
tact with  scientists  at  major  universi- 
ties or  laboratories.  This  program  has 
been  successful  in  upgrading  faculty 
members  at  these  colleges,  and  has  re- 
newed their  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  has  in  turn  been  passed  on  to 
their  owti  students. 

PROGRAMS     DECREASED 

In  order  to  provide  funds  for  restoring 
or  increasing  these  high  priority  pro- 
grams, the  committee  made  compensat- 
ing reductions  in  the  NSF  budget. 

SCIENTIFIC    RESEARCH    PROJECT    SUPPORT 

The  sum  of  $11.7  million  was  cut 
from  the  administration  recommenda- 
tion for  scientific  research  project  sup- 
port. The  NSF  has  been  under  pressure 
from  other  agencies  to  support  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  basic  research  in 
this  coimtry.  Last  year  the  committee 
documented  the  widespread  problems 
resulting  from  these  transfers  of  re- 
search projects  from  mission  agencies. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  administration 
now  realizes  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

The  committee  figure  of  $246.1  million 
for  scientific  research  project  support  in- 
cludes an  increase  of  $70.2  million  over 
fiscal  year  1971.  We  feel  this  increase 
will  permit  NSF  to  support  the  most 
worthy  research  projects  transferred 
from  other  agencies,  as  well  as  provide 
fimds  for  the  most  important  new  re- 
search initiatives  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

RESEARCH    APPLIED    TO    NATIONAL    NEEDS ^RANN 

Under  the  category  of  national  and 
special  research  programs,  the  largest 
single  program  is  entitled  research  ap- 
plied to  national  needs.  This  consists  of 
problem-oriented  research  and  contains 
significant  applied  components. 

NSF  proposed  an  extremely  large  in- 
cresise  in  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  more  than  doubling  the  fiscal  year 
1971  level.  The  committee  endorses  the 
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concept  of  Federal  Government  support 
for  this  kind  of  research.  We  feel  strong- 
ly that  adequate  research  and  develop- 
ment is  necessary  for  our  Nation  to  make 
progress  in  solving  many  of  the  complex 
problems  facing  us  today. 

However,  the  committee  is  not  con- 
vinced that  the  NSF,  an  agency  set  up 
to  provide  support  for  basic  research  in 
this  country,  should  have  its  character 
radically  changed  in  order  to  provide  an 
administrative  bese  for  this  support. 
There  are  other  ways  of  attaining  the 
same  goals,  which  may  be  more  efficient 
and  effective.  The  committee  plans  to 
look  into  these  policy  issues  in  some  de- 
tail during  the  coming  year,  with  the 
objective  of  coming  up  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations on  how  problem-oriented 
research  can  best  be  administered  at  the 
Federal  level. 

As  an  interim  step,  therefore,  we  have 
reduced  this  program  by  $30.6  million 
from  the  NSF  request.  The  approved 
level  is  $50.4  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
a  48-percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  I  hope  that  our  planned  committee 
inquiry  will  provide  guidance  to  the 
Congress  and  NSF  regarding  national 
requirements  for  problem-oriented  re- 
search and  development  in  the  future, 
together  with  the  optimum  methods  for 
supporting  it. 

To  recapitulate,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
7960  will  authorize  $622  million  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  is  the  same  total  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  although 
the  bill  before  us  provides  a  stronger 
emphasis  on  science  education  than  did 
the  administration  measure.  I  urge  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  support  H  R 
7960. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  UR. 
7960  and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Cabell) . 

Despite  the  general  belief  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  had 
the  major  Federal  responsibility  for  sci- 
entific research  in  our  Nation,  it  Is  only 
now  beginning  to  assume  that  role. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  NSF  supported  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  R.  &  D. 
funded  by  the  Federal  Crovemment  on 
our  Nation's  campuses. 

The  balance  of  support  came  from 
the  mission-oriented  agencies  such  as 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however, 
there  have  been  dramatic  changes  in 
the  patterns  of  research  support  among 
the  mission  agencies. 

The  so-called  Mansfield  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Procurement  Act  re- 
quired that  DOD  support  only  that  re- 
search which  had  a  "direct  and  appar- 
ent  relationship"  to  Its  own  mission. 

The  result  of  this  requirement  was  a 
severe  reduction  in  spending  for  basic 
research,  especially  that  carried  out  in 
colleges  and  iml vers! ties. 

Although  this  requirement  was  later 
modified,  the  tendency  to  fund  only  the 
most  mission-oriented  research  has  been 
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adopted  by  other  agencies,  such  as 
NIH,  thus  resulting  in  even  further 
reductions  in  research  funds. 

These  substantial  withdrawals  from 
basic  research  have  left  gaps  in  our  na- 
tional research  program  .  .  .  gaps  which 
NSF  has  been  required  to  fill. 

Although  this  year's  NSF  budget  is 
substantially  above  the  $500  million  ap- 
propriated last  year,  the  real  increase  is 
qmte  minimal  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

As  Mr.  Cabell  pointed  out  earlier  it 
is  the  strong  feeUng  of  the  members'  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
the  $622  milUon  total  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  assure  the  continued  health 
of  the  scientific  enterprise  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  pro- 
grams NSF  is  assuming  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  which  were  supported  by  other 
agencies  in  the  past. 

The  National  Magnet  Laboratory  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  been  supported  since  it  went 
into  operaUon  in  1960  by  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Scientific  Research. 

The  leading  laboratory  of  its  type  in 
the  world,  it  produces  the  strongest  con- 
tinuous magnetic  fields  available  any- 
where. 

Its  facilities  are  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  superconduct- 
ing materials  which  have  the  potential 
of  permitting  our  Nation  to  transmit 
its  electrical  power  with  no  losses  due  to 
electrical  resistance. 

A  minimum  of  $1,800,000  will  be  re- 
quired for  NSF  to  assume  the  support 
of  this  laboratory  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Research  in  the  materials  sciences  is 
fundamental  to  the  advancement  of  our 
technology  in  many  areas:  High  strength 
materials  are  needed  for  advances  In 
technology. 

New  semiconductors  are  needed  for 
further  advances  in  electronics. 

And  new  superconductors  are  needed 
to  solve  our  long  range  electrical  power 
transmission  needs. 

One  third  of  the  basic  research  in  ma- 
terials science  carried  on  in  our  univer- 
sities is  supported  in  a  unique  group  of 
interdisciplinary  laboratories,  supported 
for  many  years  by  the  advanced  research 
projects  agency  of  DOD. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  this  entire  program 
is  being  transferred  to  the  NSF  at  an  an- 
nual support  rate  of  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion. 

The  United  States  is  bound  by  treaty 
to  participate  in  an  Antarctic  research 
program. 

This  effort  has  contributed  substantial- 
ly to  the  exploration  and  understanding 
of  the  natural  habitat  there,  and  has 
greatly  increased  the  pool  of  world 
knowledge  concerning  low  temperatizre 
environments. 

The  NSF  has  now  been  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  logistic  support  of  this 
research. 

Nineteen  million,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  NSF  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  this  activity  for  which 
the  U.S.  Navy  was  formerly  responsible. 

This  research  vacuimi  which  NSF  must 
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fill  substantiates  the  need  for  a  signifi- 
cant budget  increase  for  the  agency. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason. 
An  increasing  proportion  of  NSF  re- 
search is  problem-oriented — that  la,  it 
seeks  to  apply  the  scientific  method  and 
basic  and  applied  research  techniques  to 
generate  knowledge  useful  in  the  solu- 
tion of  practical  problems. 

A  new  program  within  NSF  entitled 
"Research  applied  to  national  needs"  is 
the  focal  point  for  this  effort. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  activity  is 
the  earthquake  engineering  research 
program  which  has  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping economically  feasible  design  and 
construction  methods  for  building  earth- 
quake resistant  structures. 

Included  in  this  effort  are  studies  to 
evaluate  earthquake  hazards  in  particu- 
lar regions  and  to  appraise  potential 
earthquake  risks  generated  by  changing 
conditions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  is  this  kind  of  program  which  holds 
out  hope  that  areas  such  as  my  own  dis- 
trict in  southern  California  can  better 
cope  with  earthquake  dangers  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  HJl.  7960  is  a 
good  bUl. 
It  is  within  the  President's  budget. 
It  balances  national  needs  with  fiscal 
responsibility  in  a  manner  which  I  con- 
sider desirable. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
this  bill  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  The  genUeman  from 
California  might  answer  a  question  that 
has  arisen  in  my  mind  since  reading  the 
committee  report. 

On  page  3  of  the  committee  report 
there  is  listed  the  sum  of  $26,300,000  for 
the  social  sciences. 

There  has  not  been  any  dlscusslMi  here 
about  the  social  sciences.  All  the  sales 
pitch  on  this  bill  has  been  on  its  more 
truly  scientlflc  aspects.  As  a  former  Jun- 
ior college  social  science  instructor,  I 
am  quite  familiar  with  the  pseudo  sci- 
entific nature  of  many  of  the  projects 
encompassed  under  the  broad  heading  of 
social  sciences.  I  note  on  pages  18  and 
17  of  the  report,  the  following  programs: 
anthropology,  econwnics,  geography, 
soclolc^y  and  social  psychology,  poUUcal 
science,  history  and  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence, special  projects  and  social  indi- 
cators. 

That  $26  million  is  over  10  percent  of 
the  entire  scientific  research  support  and 
yet  It  has  not  been  mentioned. 

For  example,  on  page  16,  the  report 
states: 

In  economics  r  major  focus  will  be  on  re- 
se«u^;h  on  the  wage/prtce/unemployment/ln- 
flatton  cycle.  Resewch  is  directed  to  obtain- 
ing knowledge  o*  the  rrtatlve  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  each  of  these  focton  and  the 
repercussions  of  planned  and  unplanned  In- 
fluences. 


Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  explain 
to  me  what  "planned  and  unplanned  in- 
fluences" are?  And  how  scientlflc  "un- 
planned Influence"  can  be? 
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And  then  this  last  point  you  mi^ht 
want  to  answer  also.  On  the  Uyp  of  page 
17  the  report  states : 

Tbe  major  Increase  for  sociology  and  social 
psycbology  reflects  the  direct  problem  rele- 
y«iice  of  tbese  dlsclpllne«  and  their  reedl- 
nees  to  experience  a  major  advance  In  the 
level  and  scale  of  research  In  such  areas  as 
community  organization. — 

Does  that  mean  more  for  Cesar  Cha- 
vez? 
violence — 

Does  that  mean  another  Kemer  re- 
port? 
demography — 

Does     that     mean     vote     for     Paul 
ESirUch? 
effects   of   educational   experiences,   etc. 

Does  that  mean  more  for  the  educa- 
tional establishment? 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  gentleman  will  al- 
low me,  I  will  answer  him  In  a  broad 
presentation.  It  would  take  me  consider- 
able time  to  answer  him  in  specific  detail. 

The  gentleman  must  know  of  the  real 
problems  that  have  been  rampant  in  our 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  for  the  last 
few  years.  This  effort  by  NSF  will  be  to 
thoroughly  study  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems; the  various  tensions  that  buUd  up. 
which  of  these  problems  would  allow  the 
Gtovemment  some  form  of  anticipation, 
and  what  the  various  problem  sources 
are.  If  we  had  done  some  of  these  studies 
In  advance,  perhaps  we  would  not  have 
had  some  of  the  problems  we  have  had 
In  the  Nation- 
Mr  SCHMTTZ.  I  understand  what  type 
of  research  these  people  do,  and  I  un- 
derstand what  type  of  planning  they  do. 
What  I  do  not  vmderstand  is  why  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
would  Include  the  social  sciences  to  the 
extent  of  over  10  percent  of  their  pro- 
posed fimdlng  for  research  projects. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia should  bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  It  is 
the  NSF  which  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  has  the  financial 
and  legislative  Jurisdiction  over.  But  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  now 
taken  over  the  study  of  most  of  the  basic 
sciences  as  opposed  to  the  applied 
sciences. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  arises  as  to  how  far  do  we  go 
down  the  avenue  In  the  social  sciences? 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ctdlfomla 
(Mr.  ScHMiTZ)  has  raised  a  good  point. 
I  have  raised  that  point  at  various  com- 
mittee meetings. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell)  has  said,  this  Is  on  the  basic 
sciences  rather  than  on  problem  oriented 
study. 

Mr.  BET  ill.  Or  applied  science. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
correct.  We  did  cut  the  program  for  ap- 
plied science  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion, called  RANN.  The  committee  moved 
the  money  Into  the  area  of  universities 
and  student  scholarships.  The  committee 
has  emphasized  this  type  of  program.  Of 
course,  the  problem  Is  how  far  to  go. 


If  you  look  over  on  page  16  of  the  re- 
port, it  says : 

The  Foundations  programs  In  the  many 
disciplines  which  comprise  the  Social 
Sciences  are  broad  and  Include  a  wide  range 
of  methodological  and  theoretical  work  as 
well  as  individual  research  projects  oriented 
to  specific  problems.  Although  many  studies 
have  been  made  to  gain  understanding  of 
human  behavior  and  social  phenomena,  our 
knowledge  in  these  areas  is  still  seriously 
Inadequate.  Research  on  methodology  and 
theory  must  be  stressed  to  prevent  harmful 
premature  application  of  Imperfectly  tested 
ideas. 

That  Is  entirely  different  from  the 
grape  disputes  or  any  strike  situation, 
and  I  feel  that  the  work  to  which  you 
refer  is  beyond  the  purview  of  anything 
the  Science  Foimdatlon  does  and  should 
do.  I  am  on  your  side  on  that.  I  am 
watching  as  the  ranking  Member  on 
the  minority  side  to  see  that  NSF  is  kept 
In  fields  where  it  should  be. 

I  call  your  attention  to  NSF  work  In 
support  of  scientific  research.  You  will 
see  that  out  of  $622  million,  the  social 
sciences  receive  $26,300,000.  This  is  really 
not  too  much,  when  you  think  that  we 
have  had  no  work  done  on  the  method- 
ology and  behavioral  sciences  to  put 
these  fields  into  proper  perspective  by 
research. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Is  there  in  this  report 
or  Is  there  anywhere  a  list  of  prospec- 
tive research  projects  to  be  supported 
by  this  bill? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  legislative  report  lists 
the  areas  proposed  for  study. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  think  not  only  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  but  the  people 
would  be  interested  in  finding  out  just 
what  we  are  being  drawn  into  under  the 
umbrella  of  science. 

I  just  wonder  how  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  going  to  vote  on  this  bill  are 
going  to  know  what  they  are  voting  on? 
I  think  most  will  assume  that  they  are 
supporting  such  sciences  as  mathematics, 
and  some  of  the  other  sciences  listed 
here.  But  when  you  look  on  page  3  of 
the  report,  you  find  that  mathematics  is 
listed  for  $15,200,000  whereas  the  social 
sciences  get  $26,300,000,  which  is  a 
rather  odd  proportion  in  a  bill  which  is 
being  pushed  as  a  bill  to  foster  science. 

Just  what  is  a  science?  Is  community 
organization  scientific?  Or  is  it  more 
political? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  study  of  science  often 
gets  Into  social  problems? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
they  do — in  a  manner  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar.  Medical  schools,  for  ex- 
ample, often  lead  the  way  in  seeking 
grants  which  end  up  aiding  the  social 
sciences  by  "tradeoffs."  As  a  former  State 
legislator  I  know  how  medical  schools 
are  used  to  save  college  works  projects 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  turned 
down.  Pec9>le  back  true  science  but  are 
rather  imsympathetic  with  those  pseudo 
sciences  which  are  encompassed  under 
the  name  social  sciences.  I  think  these 
pseudo  sciences  are  being  sneaked  In  here 
to  the  time  of  one- tenth  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 


Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  again  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  mathematics,  the  question  is 
not  just  pure  mathematics.  Of  course, 
NSF  is  involved  in  the  computer  field 
and  uses  of  mathematics.  Look  at  page 
40  of  the  report,  you  will  find  the  com- 
puting activities  of  education  and  re- 
search to  be  $17,500,000. 

Likewise,  on  page  41,  you  will  find 
work  in  the  fields  of  computer  innova- 
tion in  education  and  computer  applica- 
tions in  research.  On  page  40,  you  will 
find  work  in  computer  science  and  as- 
sociated engineering. 

Those  of  us  who  are  on  school  en- 
gineering boards,  as  I  am  on  the  en- 
gineering board  of  the  School  of  En- 
gineering of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
have  been  working  in  the  computer  field 
to  make  information  available  on  all  en- 
gineering science  research  levels.  This 
information  can  be  obtained  by  pushing 
a  button  to  find  what  you  are  interested 
In.  You  will  then  have  developed  for  you 
everything  in  your  field. 

This  is  related  to  mathematics  as  a 
basic  activity.  What  we  are  stressing  is 
the  methodology. 

We  are  now  speaking  of  the  problem 
of  new  equations  and  combinations  and 
permutations. 

The  question  Is  what  the  emphasis 
should  be  on.  We  have  to  maintain  a 
certain  balance.  We  feel  that  the  applied 
sciences  such  as  mathematics  and  com- 
puterized sciences  must  likewise  be  em- 
phasized. The  budget  has  been  divided, 
as  you  see,  so  that  it  is  closely  appor- 
tioned. When  you  add  the  $17,500,000  to 
the  amount  for  general  social  sciences, 
you  obtain  $27,500,000.  This  is  the  figure 
for  the  social  sciences  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  into  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  often  true  that  when 
one  studies  the  social  diCQculties  and  so- 
cial problems,  you  really  have  to  have  a 
kind  of  scientific  study.  These  same  so- 
cial problems  are  often  amenable  to 
study  through  the  use  of  computers. 

In  a  long-range  analysis  of  the  various 
problems  that  beset  our  Nation  it  some- 
times takes  a  certain  amoimt  of  scien- 
tific input  and  knowledge  for  the  final 
figures  to  m£ike  sense.  This  is  part  of  the 
program  that  I  believe  attaches  itself 
to  the  scientific  aspect. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  might  comment,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  for  a  comment, 
that  If  you  are  going  to  consider  ansrthing 
scientific  which  lends  itself  to  computers, 
then  what  could  you  not  put  Into  this 
bill  in  the  name  of  science? 

Mr.  SETBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ScHMiTz)  having  placed  some  emphasis 
on  mathematics,  but  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  this  is  10  percent  of  the  bill. 
As  I  see  the  bill,  it  Is  for  $622  million,  and 
$23  million  is  somewhat  less  than  5  per- 
cent. I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
anthropology  and  geography  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  area  of  science,  with  ref- 
erence to  social  sciences,  and  those  are 
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part  of  the  appropriations  for  this  par- 
ticular item. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  authorization  bill  for  NSF. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  H.R.  7960, 
I  emphasize  that  it  is  a  significantly 
amended  version  of  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1972  originally  requested  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  We 
subsUntially  amended  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee, to  put  greater  emphasis  on  sci- 
ence education,  and  I  strongly  support 
that  emphasis. 

The  bill  does  provide  for  a  substantial 
increase  over  last  year's  authorization, 
but,  as  you  have  already  heard,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  increase  are  valid  and  neces- 
sary. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  total  figure  of  $622  million 
is  the  same  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  carefully 
weighed  against  the  research  programs 
of  other  agencies  and  has  been  found  ap- 
propriate within  the  overall  Federal 
budget.  Actually,  the  total  national  obli- 
gations on  behalf  of  the  Government's 
R.  &  D.  effort  are  little  changed  from 
last  year — only  1  or  2  percent  above  In- 
flationary increases. 

The  reasons  for  the  changes  made  In 
committee  are,  I  think,  compelling  ones. 
In  the  space  of  2  years  the  Founda- 
tion's total  effort  in  science  education  was 
cut  back  by  over  35  percent.  It  was 
planned  that  a  number  of  programs  be 
cut  completely  this  year.  These  included 
such  programs  as:  student  science  train- 
ing, undergraduate  research  participa- 
tion, postdoctoral  fellowships,  summer 
traineeships  for  graduate  teachers,  re- 
search participation  for  college  teachers, 
advance  science  education,  science  fac- 
ulty fellowships,  senior  foreign  scientist 
fellowships,  and  special  projects. 

After  careful  study  the  committee  re- 
stored $22  million  into  the  science  edu- 
cation program.  This  Increase  will  permit 
the  continuation  of  five  programs  which 
NSF  had  planned  to  kill,  maintaining  the 
level  of  effort  in  two  programs  which 
NSF  had  planned  to  reduce. 

Those  restored  are  the  postdoctoral 
fellowships,  the  student  science  training 
pn^ram.  the  undergraduate  research 
participation  program,  science  faculty 
fellowships,  and  the  research  participa- 
tion for  college  teachers.  Those  main- 
tained at  previous  levels  are  the  grad- 
uate fellowships  and  traineeships  and  the 
pr*college  level  institutes. 

I  want  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on 
two  of  the  programs  which  we  believe 
should  be  continued,  and  not  killed— the 
student  science  training  program  and 
the  undergraduate  research  participation 
program.  These  two  programs  are.  In  my 
view,  of  the  utmost  Importance.  The  fact 
that  the  committee  also  felt  this  to  be 
the  case  Is  lUustrated  by  the  bill,  which 
speciflcaUy  Indentlfies  these  two  pro- 
grams for  support  Is  fiscal  1972. 

The  reason  these  two  programs  are  so 
crucial  is  that  they  are  focused  on  stu- 
dents at  the  precoUege  level  and  at  the 
undergraduate  coUege  level.  They  thus 


are  Instrumental  in  attracting  good 
young  pec^le  to  science  and  technology 
at  a  time  when  they  are  making  up  their 
minds  about  their  life  career.  These  pro- 
grams also  provide  support  for  the 
smaller  liberal  arts  colleges  which  play 
such  a  large  role  in  preparing  the  Na- 
tion's science  graduate  students  and 
Ph.  D.'s. 

With  regard  to  student  science  train- 
ing, we  have  restored  this  program  to  its 
1971  level  of  $2  mlUion.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  initiated  in  1959,  is  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  most  capable 
and  highly  motivated  high  school  stu- 
dents to  associate  with  college  level  teach- 
ers and  researchers.  This  permits  them 
to  learn  what  science  is  really  like,  and 
through  their  Influence  on  their  fellow 
students  and  their  teachers,  to  upgrade 
the  level  of  science  understanding  in 
their  own  high  schools.  Through  1971 
approximately  80,000  students  have  par- 
ticipated, and  well-documented  studies 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  value  of  the 
program. 

With  regard  to  undergraduate  research 
participation,  we  have  similarly  restored 
this  program  to  its  fiscal  1971  levei  of 
$4  million.  The  undergraduate  research 
participation  program  has  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  providing  an  opportunity  for 
the  ablest  undergraduates  in  our  coUeges 
and  universities  to  participate  in  research 
through  direct  association  with  scientists 
at  colleges  or  universities.  It  has  devel- 
oped self  reliance,  Imagination,  and  in- 
dependence for  thousands  of  undergrad- 
uate students  with  high  abUlty  In  the 
sciences.  It  has  not  only  helped  individual 
students,  but  it  has  lead  to  important 
revisions  m  undergraduate  curriculums 
and  miproved  the  atmosphere  in  many 
undergraduate  science  departments. 

"Termination  of  this  program  would 
unduly  harm  the  competent  but  less  re- 
search oriented  4-year  coUeges.  Its  res- 
toration will  continue  to  insure  the  high 
quality  of  undergraduates  who  go  on  to 
the  much  more  expensive  graduate  pro- 
grams In  the  sciences,  funded  by  NSF 
and  other  Federal  agencies. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  other 
conunlttee  members  who  have  already 
noted  the  fact  that  the  committee  this 
year  decided  to  line-item  the  NSF  au- 
thorization bUl.  We  beileve  that  this 
should  be  standard  procedure  In  the  fu- 
ture, particularly  since  the  Foundation 
IS  growmg  and  its  programs  are  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  importance  to  merit  con- 
tinual and  careful  overview  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

tJ^-^^^\  ^  T*^'^  ^  ^«  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla  In 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  bill  and  believe  it 
should  be  passed  in  the  full  amount 

This  bill  before  the  House  Is  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
fiscal  year  1972  program. 

The  authorliation  amount  our  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  approved, 
$622  million,  Is  the  amount  requested  by 


the  administration.  This  r^resents  an 
Increase  over  the  last  year  of  over  20  per- 
cent. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this  In- 
crease. 

For  example,  NSF  is  being  asked  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  suppwrting  much 
basic  research  which  the  mission-ori- 
ented Federal  agencies  are  unable  to 
fund  due  to  budget  restrictions  on  their 
programs. 

Second,  a  need  has  been  shown  for  in- 
creased support  of  basic  research  and  sci- 
ence education  in  order  for  the  United 
States  to  plan  and  provide  better  applied 
solutions  for  the  Immense  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation  In  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  committee  finds  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  change  the  emphasis  on  various 
programs  presented  by  NSF. 

Basically,  we  recommend  that  $17  mil- 
lion be  added  for  institutional  support 
of  science  and  $22  million  for  support  of 
science  education.  Both  of  these  actions 
are  designed  to  bolster  the  Nations 
strength  in  science  and  technology  In 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  specialized  programs  at 
all  levels  from  the  secondary  schools  to 
postdoctoral  work.  These  actions  merely 
restore  these  programs  to  their  approxi- 
mate level  of  last  year. 

In  the  institutional  support  program, 
the  Foundation's  level  of  effort  in  fiscal 
1970  was  nearly  $45  million.  "Hiis  pro- 
gram has  dropped  in  each  successive  fis- 
cal year  imtil  the  request  for  1972  is  only 
$12  million. 

This  is  a  curtailment  of  75  percent. 

In  the  science  education  program,  the 
Foundation's  level  of  effort  in  fiscal  year 
1970  was  $120  million.  This  program  has 
dropped  steadily  until  the  planned  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1972  Is  down  to  $77  mil- 
lion. This  is  a  reduction  of  over  35  per- 
cent. 

While  these  cuts  have  been  taking 
place,  the  Foimdation's  overall  budget 
has  been  increasing  from  $440  million 
to  $622  million,  which  is  an  increase  of 
over  40  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  feels 
that  this  trend  simply  does  not  make 
good  sense.  It  has,  for  example — and  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  data  set 
out  in  pages  64-67  of  the  report— re- 
sulted in  stringent  cutbacks  in  all  Insti- 
tutional and  education  programs  and  the 
outright  abolition  of  11  programs  de- 
signed to  stimulate  students  in  the  field 
of  science  and  teclinology  and  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  their  education. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  this  kind  of 
programing  Is  shortsighted  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

I  am  not  particularly  Impressed  by 
the  argument  that  we  should  cut  down 
our  efforts  to  provide  good  science  edu- 
cation for  the  young  pe<9le  simply  be- 
cause we  find  ourselves  at  the  moment 
with  some  scientists  and  engineers  who 
are  unemployed. 

Much  has  been  made  of  this  unemploy- 
ment Issue,  but,  aside  from  the  aerospace 
Industry,  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
data  to  Indicate  that  scientists  and  en- 
gineers arc  suffering  from  unemplayment 
any  more  than  professionals  In  any  other 
field. 

If  we  continue  to  follow  on  a  n*t1f>nal 
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basis  the  trend  promulgated  by  NSP  for 
science  education,  we  shall  certainly  find 
ourselves  In  a  serious  situation  within  a 
very  few  yean. 

We  are  already  lagging  badly  in  many 
flidds  of  science  and  technology,  includ- 
ing such  areas  as  oceanography  and 
aeronautics.  Except  for  a  few  areas  of 
high  technology,  we  are  being  outstripped 
in  our  efforts  to  gain  a  fair  share  of  the 
world's  market. 

It  is  essential  that  we  maintain  a 
strong  effort  in  basic  research  and  sci- 
ence education  if  we  are  going  to  pull  out 
of  the  trough  we  are  in. 

In  order  to  effect  the  changes  the 
committee  recommends  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972  NSP  budget,  but  not  to  Increase  the 
total  beyond  the  administration's  budget, 
it  recommends  reductions  in  several 
other  programs. 

We  believe  these  to  be  very  proper 
reductions. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  Foundation's 
program  of  project  research,  which  has 
been  increased  for  1972  by  $82  million,  or 
about  45  percent.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  this  program  we  decreased 
by  approximately  $12  million.  This  will 
still  leave  the  Foundation  with  adequate 
funds  In  this  program  to  pick  up  the 
necessary  good  research  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
augurate a  respectable  number  of  new 
project  research  programs. 

The  second  area  that  we  recommend  a 
decrease  In  is  in  the  program  called  "re- 
search applied  to  national  needs,"  or 
RANN.  This  program  has  been  increased 
from  $34  milUon  to  $81  million  by  NSF, 
considerably  more  than  100  percent. 

We  recognize  the  appropriate  nature 
of  this  program,  but  we  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  Foundation  can  hsmdle  such  a 
large  increase  eflBclently.  Moreover,  this 
program  carries  a  high  percentage  of 
applied  research,  which  is  not  the  real 
mission  of  NSF. 

Other  Federal  agencies  are  putting 
vast  siuns  into  applied  research.  While 
NSP  is  authorized  to  do  some  of  this 
work,  we  feel  that  they  are  moving  into 
this  area  too  rapidly.  It  is  something  we 
want  to  review  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  also  rec- 
ommends a  "line-item"  NSP  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  While  in  the  past  it  has 
been  approved  on  a  lump  sum  basis,  we 
think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  greater  congressional  control  and 
more  eCBcient  oversight  over  policy  for- 
mulation and  budget  preparation. 

One  of  the  principal  missions  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  science  is  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  United  States  re- 
search capability  In  all  areas  of  science. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  NSP  pro- 
vides strong  support  for  fundamental  re- 
search in  the  biological,  physical,  en- 
vlrorunental.  social  sciences  and  engi- 
neering. 

The  results  of  this  research  increase 
our  understanding  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, of  fundamental  life  and  eco- 
nomic processes,  and  of  man  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  a  social 
group. 

Let  me  focus  on  several  Important 
areas  of  this  program. 

In  the  biological  sciences,  the  Founda- 


tion plans  to  obligate  $55.2  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1972. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  Poim- 
dation's  research  program  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences  are  to  increase  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  structures,  functions, 
and  systems  of  biological  organisms;  to 
gain  further  insight  into  the  biological 
processes  of  affecting  our  environment; 
to  learn  more  about  the  driving  forces 
that  make  ecosystems  work;  and  to  ex- 
pand our  understanding  of  complex  bio- 
logical processes. 

The  Foundation  will  continue  to  give 
special  emphtisis  to  the  biological  sci- 
ences in  fiscal  year  1972  because  of  the 
significance  of  advancements  in  this  field 
to  our  understanding  of  basic  life  proc- 
esses and  the  relevance  of  much  of  the 
research  to  environmental  and  other  life 
support  systems. 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  Foundation 
plans  to  obligate  $26.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  Foundation's  programs  in  the 
many  disciplines  which  comprise  the 
social  sciences  are  broad  and  include  a 
wide  range  of  methodological  and 
theoretical  work  as  well  as  individual 
research  projects  oriented  to  specific 
problems. 

Between  fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal 
year  1970,  requests  to  the  Foundation  for 
social  science  research  grants  increased 
by  nearly  one-third  in  number  and  by 
more  than  50  percent  in  dollars.  Pro- 
posal pressures  have  continued  to  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1971,  and  further 
increases  are  expected  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

While  I  am  in  basic  agreement  with 
the  need  for  more  fundamental  knowl- 
edge in  the  social  sciences.  I  remain  con- 
cerned about  moving  too  deeply  and  too 
rapidly  into  this  area.  We  on  the  com- 
mittee plan  to  monitor  the  Foundation's 
involvement  in  this  area. 

Another  important  area  of  research 
supported  by  the  NSF  is  in  the  engineer- 
ing sciences.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  the 
Foundation  plans  to  obligate  $26.3  mil- 
lion for  engineering  research  projects. 

As  a  present  member  of  the  board  of 
visitors  of  the  School  of  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  I  want  to 
underscore  the  Importance  of  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  this  area.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Dean  Hoelsher.  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering has  made  tremendous  progress 
not  only  in  the  general  area  of  engineer- 
ing and  technological  Innovation,  but  in 
the  area  of  computerized  Information 
systems. 

The  entire  field  of  engineering  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  of  critical  importance 
to  the  future  economic  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  our  Nation. 

The  Foundation  provides  support  for 
engineering  research  projects  that  are 
aimed  at  providing  man  with  new  knowl- 
edge to  assist  him  in  his  attempts  to  more 
fully  utilize  miterials  and  resources  of 
nature  for  his  benefit. 

By  definition,  engineering  translates 
principles  of  the  various  sciences  to  the 
known  materials  and  forces  of  nature  for 
the  comfort,  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  mankind.  Although  many  of  the  proj- 
ects supported  are  fundamental  in  na- 
ture. Foundation  supported  engineering 
research  projects  often  have  a  high  de- 


gree of  relevance  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial needs. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  Foundation  will 
expand  its  research  in  Individual  proj- 
ects in  problem  focused  areas  such  as 
superhard  materials,  electric  power  sys- 
tem engineering,  commimicatlon  engi- 
neering, extractive  metallurgy,  biomedi- 
cal materials,  noise  reduction,  and  wind 
forces  on  structures.  Projects  selected 
will  be  those  having  potential  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  applicaticoi  and  which 
will  provide  a  basis  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

A  closely  related  area  of  endeavor  sup- 
ported by  Foundation  funds  is  that  of 
applied  research. 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  a  number  of 
program  activities  were  grouped  under 
the  title  'Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs"  to  focus  on  and  stimulate  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  to  na- 
tional problems  and  areas  where  societal 
benefits  can  be  realized  such  as  increas- 
ing economic  productivity.  The  funding 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  used 
to  continue  the  development  of  ongoing 
major  coordinated  problem-focused  re- 
search efforts  and  to  undertake  new  ef- 
forts in  selected  areas. 

These  major  research  efforts  include 
weather  modification,  earthquake  engi- 
neering, all  the  research  efforts  formerly 
funded  under  IRPOS.  and  a  number  at 
concentrated  research  efforts  previously 
included  in  scientific  research  project 
support. 

The  principal  purpose  of  these  efforts 
is  to  increase  our  imderstanding  of  so- 
cial and  environmental  problems,  their 
underlying  causes  and  through  research 
to  identify  opportunities  for  advanced 
technology  that  are  of  benefit  to  society. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  committee, 
after  a  most  detailed  review  of  this 
RANN  program,  has  recommended  that 
it  be  reduced  by  $30.6  million. 

Even  with  this  reduction,  however,  the 
program  level  for  fiscal  year  1972  will 
stni  be  $50.4  million,  a  48-percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year. 

Another  area  of  research  I  would  like 
to  highlight  for  the  House  is  that  of 
astronomy. 

The  Foundation  now  is  the  most  im- 
portant supporter  of  ground-based  as- 
tronomy, furnishing  about  70  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  support  in  this  area 
when  research  project  support,  facility 
and  equipment  programs,  and  the  four 
astronomy  centers  are  considered. 

I  have  recently  toured  the  Foimda- 
tlon's  optical  astronomy  center,  located 
in  Tucson,  Ariz.  This  center,  known  as 
the  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory,  la 
one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  up- 
to-date  scientific  facilities  in  the  Nation. 
Some  of  the  most  exciting  optical  as- 
tronomy work  in  the  world  is  presently 
underway  at  Kitt  Peak. 

I  have  been  concerned,  however,  at 
the  recent  turn  of  political  events  tliat 
have  occurred  near  one  of  NSF's  other 
optical  astronomy  facility,  located  near 
Santiago.  Chile.  This  facility  is  making 
important  scientific  contributions,  smid  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  political  situation 
will  Pllow  continued  excellent  progress 
in  this  area. 

The  three  remaining  areas  that  I  want 
to  highlight  are:  Rrst,  computing  actlvi- 
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ties  in  education  and  research;  second, 
science  information  activities;  and  third, 
intergovernmental  science  programs. 

The  objectives  of  the  Foundation's 
program  of  computing  activities  in  ed- 
ucation and  research  are  to  provide  the 
Nation  with  a  base  of  computer  science 
knowledge  which  will  make  possible  in- 
novative approaches  for  the  use  of  com- 
puters in  education  and  research  as  well 
as  permitting  goverrunent.  industry,  and 
other  computer  users  to  better  evaluate 
the  capabihties  and  limitations  of  com- 
puters and  to  better  utilize  their  poten- 
tial. 

Within  this  area  of  computing  activi- 
ties, the  foundation  supports  research  in 
the  following  three  sub-areas:  computer 
science  and  associated  engineering ;  com- 
puter innovation  in  education;  and  com- 
puter applications  in  research. 

Computer  science  and  engineering  em- 
braces a  wide  variety  of  efforts  directed 
toward  improving  our  understanding  of, 
and  capability  for  dealing  with  complex 
computational  problems.  Progress  to- 
ward this  goal  requires  fundamental  un- 
derstanding of  ways  to  encode  informa- 
tion and  to  program  procedures  in  con- 
venient, compact,  machine-interpretable 
form. 

The  objective  of  the  computer  innova- 
tion in  education  program  elements  is  to 
develop  the  full  potential  of  the  com- 
puter for  use  in  the  science  education 
process  for  students  at  all  levels.  It  is 
believed  that  for  most  students,  and  for 
others  outside  the  formal  educational 
system,  the  computer  can  carry  out  cer- 
tain educational  fimctions  effectively. 

The  objectives  of  programs  in  com- 
puter applications  in  research  are: 

First.  To  develop  major  disciplinary, 
interdisciplinary,  and  functionally  ori- 
ented research  computational  resources 
and  centers  which  can  meet  the  needs  of 
researchers  without  regard  to  their  in- 
stitutional affiliation. 

Second.  To  develop  new  classes  of  ad- 
vanced computer-based  techniques  and 
systems  for  specific  research  applica- 
tions. 

The  potential  usefulness  of  computers 
in  research  has  increased  markedly  with 
recent  advances  in  the  computer  field. 
These  advances:  first,  make  possible  a 
high  degree  of  interaction  between  the 
researcher  and  the  computer;  seccmd,  ac- 
commodate productive  use  of  a  computer 
system  by  many  researchers  concurrent- 
ly; third,  enable  computers  to  be  accessed 
remotely  via  a  variety  of  computer  termi- 
nals and  conununicatlon  circuits,  and 
fourth,  permit  computers  to  be  used  "on- 
line "  in  complex  experimented  research 
activities. 

The  second  area  is  that  of  science  in- 
formation activities  for  wliich  the  Foun- 
dation plans  to  obligate  $9.8  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Foundation's  science  information 
activities  consist  of  three  program  ele- 
ment.s:  Systems  development  and  im- 
provement, information  services  and 
publications,  and  science  information 
research.  Taken  together,  these  elements 
form  the  program  that  has  been  orga- 
nized in  response  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950— Public  Law 
507-81st    Congress,    as    amended — and 


title  IX  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958— Public  Law  8&-864,  as 
amended. 

The  Foundation's  science  information 
activities  have,  over  the  past  several 
years,  focused  their  principal  support  on 
the  improvement  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity's information  services.  These 
services  are  needed  to  help  scientists  and 
engineers  cope  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing store  of  information  in  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  interest. 

These  discipline-oriented  Information 
systems  will  continue  to  serve  those 
working  on  basic  research  in  a  single 
science  area;  however,  they  will  also  pro- 
vide information  bases  for  those  working 
on  broader  problems  with  more  direct 
social  relevance.  Capabilities  developed 
with  Foundation  support  will  allow  sci- 
entists, particularly  at  universities,  to 
utilize  new  .  information  products  and 
services  produced  by  government  agen- 
cies, and  scientific  societies. 

The  final  area  I  want  to  highlight  is 
that  of  the  intergovernmental  science 
programs,  for  which  the  Foundation 
plans  to  obligate  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  objective  of  the  Foimdation's  in- 
tergovernmental science  program  is  to 
improve  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  utilize  science  and  tech- 
nology in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  en- 
virorunental  and  societal  problems  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  research  com- 
ponents of  the  Foundation,  to  strengthen 
the  national  research  potential  through 
stimulating  State  and  local  research  ac- 
tivities. 

Effective  exploration  of  scientific 
knowledge  can  contribute  to  better  hous- 
ing, improved  waste  disposal  methods, 
cleaner  air  and  water,  improved  trans- 
portation systems,  better  health  care,  and 
so  forth. 

But  the  mechanisms  for  bringing  sci- 
entific and  technological  Information  and 
resources  to  bear  on  these  major  prob- 
lems at  the  State  and  local  level  need  to 
be  significantly  improved  if  these  levels 
of  government  are  to  play  a  meaningfiil 
role  in  the  quest  for  solutions. 

Responsibility  for  delivery  of  public 
services  resides  largely  with  State  and 
local  governments,  but  the  majority  of 
governments  at  these  levels  lack  both 
the  organization  and  the  trained  person- 
nel to  make  effective  use  of  science  and 
technology  for  social  and  econc«nlc  prog- 
ress. 

Through  the  intergovernmental  sci- 
ence programs.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  appropriate  regional  groups 
may  seek  support  which  will  assist  them 
in  assessing  their  needs  and  in  develop- 
ing programs  that  will  provide  for  more 
effective  research  and  application  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  local  and  re- 
gional problems. 

For  instance,  they  may  seek  sisslstance 
for  planning  related  to  a  regional  prob- 
lem, or  they  may  request  funding  for 
experimentation  with  an  envirormiental 
science  program  in  the  context  of  their 
own  needs  and  resources  on  a  pilot  basis. 

This  program  \iill  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  develop  and  sidopt 
new  systems  which  utilize  science  and 
technology  In  plaiming  and  executing 
public  programs. 


In  conclusiwi,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  NSF  program  of  sci- 
entific research  is — in  its  totality — of 
crucial  Importance  to  the  future  of  thla 
Nation.  The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
does  represent  a  sizable  increase,  espe- 
cially when  viewed  in  comparison  to  the 
following  historical  fimding  summary: 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE   FOUNDATION-5-YEAR   FUNDING 
HISTORY 


II 

^  millions 

of  dollars] 

Fisca 

year 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Authorizations: 
Administration 

raqusst 

Hous«  eommitte* 

racommendation.. 
Senate  commlttM 

recommendation. 

490,000 
480.605 
490,150 

500,000 
527.630 
550,000 

Total  author- 
ization  

480,605 

539,730 

Appropriations: 
Administration 

request 

House  committee 

recommendation. 
Senate  committee 

recommendation. 

526.000 

495,000 
459.000 

500,000 
400,000 
410.000 

500.000 
420.000 
461,000 

513,000 

497.000 
513.000 

Total  appro- 
priation  

Obligations:  National 
Sdenca  Foundation. 

495,000 
505, 230 

400,000 
432,646 

440,000 
460,618 

513,000 
495,000 

However,  this  investment  of  $622  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous multiplier  effect  for  our  econ- 
omy and  our  Nation  in  the  coming 
decades. 

As  I  review  the  proposed  NSF  effort  for 
this  year,  I  am  struck  by  the  pressures 
faced  by  the  Foimdation.  There  is  very 
strong  competition  for  the  Federal  dollar 
to  pursue  science,  research,  and  devel- 
opment. Furthermore,  there  is  keen  com- 
petition for  funding  even  within  NSP. 

I  am  at  once  reminded  of  an  analogous 
situation.  This  is  the  situation  involving 
the  graduating  student  as  he  is  torn  by 
his  desires  and  the  circumstances  im- 
posed upon  him.  I  am  also  reminded  of 
the  words  of  a  close  friend  of  mine. 
Father  Kevin  Keimy.  Father  Kenny,  an 
English  teacher  and  chaplain  at  Canevln 
High  School  in  Scott  Township  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  spoke  these  words  to  the 
1971  graduating  class  of  Canevin. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  include 
these  words  as  we  consider  the  many 
pressures  under  which  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  serve  in  our  effort  to  provide 
for  soimd  and  just  progress.  I  offer 
Father  Kenny's  words  at  this  time: 

Tbe  graduating  class  of  1971  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  great  many  pressures — pressures 
from  the  old,  very  structured  system  at 
Canevln  and  more  recently  very  different 
pressures  and  chaUenges  from  the  new.  Juat 
as  in  life  itself,  it  was  hard  coping  with  some 
of  the  things  in  the  old  system  and  at  times 
even  some  of  the  things  in  the  new.  This 
year's  class  was  caught  in  the  middle,  be- 
coming part  of  two  different  worlds. 

Lord,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  change,  even  when 
It  is  for  the  better.  It  is  much  easier  for  us 
to  stay  the  same — much  easier  for  us  an  in- 
dividuals, as  a  school,  as  a  church,  as  a  so- 
ciety. Help  us.  Lord,  to  understand  that 
changing  for  the  better  is  really  the  central 
issue  in  living  a  Chr:stlan  life. 

The  graduating  class  this  year  did  a  groat 
job    In    adjusting   to   the    new   changes    at 
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Canevln.  We  hope  they  and  Canevln  are  bet- 
ter for  It.  We  hope  this  year  will  help  them 
all  to  take  their  proper  place  in  our  changing 
world — and  when  they  get  the  chance,  con- 
tribute toward  changing  things  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

I  hope  that  we  as  Members  of  Congress 
will  take  inspiration  from  Father  Ken- 
ny's words.  As  we  contemplate  the  impact 
of  science  and  recommend  the  course  of 
the  future,  we  hope  that  we.  too,  are  con- 
tributing toward  changing  things  for  the 
better.  I  feel  the  positive  programs  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  are  a 
step  in  the  proper  direction. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  whatever  time  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Davis  > . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. H.R.  7960.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Cabell)  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bell).  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  legislation 
before  us  today  to  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
posed a  good  budget  to  the  Congress  this 
year.  The  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search and  Development  took  that  budget 
and  made  some  significant  improvements 
in  it,  improvements  which  were  approved 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  These  changes  were  made 
within  the  overall  budget  total  proposed 
by  the  administration.  I  think  this  indi- 
cates that  the  committee  has  shown  due 
respect  to  those  very  real  fiscal  restraints 
which  we  must  all  keep  in  mind. 

I  mentioned  that  the  committee  had 
improved  the  budget  which  was  present- 
ed to  it  by  the  administration.  I  believe 
this  improvement  comes  about  from  the 
particular  mix  of  programs  which  were 
approved  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  fiscal  year  1972.  H.R.  7960 
presents  a  balanced  approach  to  science 
education  and  basic  research.  It  is  this 
balance  which  is  necessary  to  maintain. 
in  the  long  term,  our  national  strength 
in  science  and  technology. 

There  are  those  today  who  say  we  have 
a  surplus  of  scientists  and  engineers  and 
therefore  must  cut  back  severely  in  our 
support  of  science  education.  This  short- 
sighted view  could  get  us  in  serious  trou- 
ble. In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  resurgence  of  cur  economy  would 
almost  overnight  result  in  a  shortage  of 
engineers  and  scientists.  Secondly,  the 
leadtime  in  the  production  of  Ph.  D.'s  is 
so  long  that,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest  that  Con- 
gress lend  what  encouragement  it  can  to 
graduate  students  to  carry  their  studies 
to  the  doctoral  and  postdoctoral  level. 

We  must  not  let  circumstances  of  the 
moment  lead  us  into  making  policy  deci- 
sions which  will  be  disastrous  for  our 
Nation  a  decade  or  more  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7960  calls  for  total 
budget  authority  of  S622  million,  includ- 
ing $3  million  in  excess  foreign  currency. 
I  believe  this  amount  is  the  very  mini- 


mum necessary  to  fund  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  programs  for  next  year. 
These  are  expenditures  which  our  Nation 
cannot  postpone. 

In  science  education  and  basic  re- 
search, time  once  lost  cannot  be  recov- 
ered. The  opportunity  to  educate  that 
particular  individual  who  might  be  our 
next  Newton  or  Einstein  comes  but  once. 
If  that  opportunity  is  missed,  we  will  not 
have  another  chance. 

The  same  goes  for  progress  in  research. 
There,  also,  we  rarely  get  a  second 
chance.  The  Germans  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  in  the  Second  World  War  to 
develop  the  atomic  bomb.  We  seized  it 
and  won  the  war. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  national  se- 
curity is  the  ultimate  justification  for  the 
support  of  all  research  and  development, 
although  scientific  breakthroughs  made 
without  major  impact  on  national  secu- 
rity are  so  rare  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of 
notice. 

Commercial  and  economic  advantage 
for  our  Nation  are  fully  as  important  as 
considerations  of  national  security  in  de- 
termining our  Justification  for  the  sup- 
port of  basic  research.  Japan,  Western 
Germany  and  other  developed  nations 
are  making  giant  strides  in  closing  what 
some  people  have  described  as  the  re- 
search gap.  We  must  keep  our  technology 
in  the  forefront  to  maintain  our  position 
as  world  leader  in  technology  and  the 
products  it  fosters.  If  we  lose  our  position 
of  excellence  in  science,  we  can  be  as- 
sured of  eventually  losing  our  lead  in 
technology,  also. 

I  should  like  to  address  one  aspect  of 
H.R.  7960  which  I  think  is  very  impor- 
tant. Section  1  of  the  bill  specifies  a  line 
item  of  12  categories  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  this  action  of 
the  committee  is  not  misinterpreted  as 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
I  have  the  highest  personal  regard  for 
the  director  and  his  staff.  They  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  the  past  and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  they  will  do  the 
same  in  the  future. 

But  there  are  valid  reasons  for  insti- 
tuting a  line  item  budget  at  this  partic- 
ular time.  The  sheer  size  of  the  NSF 
budget  is  one  reason.  It  has  increased 
from  a  level  of  less  than  $200  million  in 
fiscal  year  1961  to  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  decade  later.  There  is  also  a  greater 
need  for  Congress  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  NSF  programs.  As  these  pro- 
grams become  larger,  a  formal  mecha- 
nism is  necessary  to  assist  in  this  infor- 
mation transfer. 

I  consider  myself  to  be  a  friend  of  sci- 
ence. It  has  held  a  keen  personal  inter- 
est for  me  over  many  years.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  its  individual  members,  and 
have  great  hopes  that  science  and  the 
technology  which  results  from  it  will  be 
the  deciding  factors  in  our  constant 
search  for  ways  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life. 

But  I  also  consider  myself  a  realist. 
For  me.  one  pragmatic  success  is  worth  a 
hundred  elegant  failures.  This  sense  of 
pragmatism  dictates  that  one  mast  take 
extreme  care  to  spend  public  funds  on 
science  in  ways  that  are  responsive  to 


the  will  of  those  who  furnish  the  funds. 
The  line  item  budget  in  this  bill  estab- 
lishes certain  priorities  reflected  in  the 
Congress.  It  gives  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  greater  assurance  that  their 
wishes  will  be  followed  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

In  the  long  run,  I  think  the  line  item 
budget  will  result  in  Increased  respect  for 
NSF  by  the  Congress.  This  budget  is 
a  necessary  step  in  constructing  a  firm 
basis  for  future  relationships.  If  the  NSF 
is  to  continue  to  grow  as  many  of  us 
think  it  should,  this  kind  of  budget  is  a 
needed  part  of  the  environment  for  fos- 
tering that  growth.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, I  asked  that  a  line  item  budget 
be  prepared  early  this  year.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  it  is  reflected  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  and  sincerely  feel  that 
H.R.  7960  is  strengthened  by  its  inclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resources  which 
H.R.  7960  provide  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  are  a  necessary  step  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion of  excellence  in  the  sciences  and 
technology.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  include 
at  this  point  some  recent  articles  rel- 
evant to  the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration. 

I  From  Science.  Apr.  2.  1971 ) 

Technology    and    World    Trade:    Is   There 

Cause  for  Alarm' 

(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 
For  several  years  now  Europeans  have 
been  complaining  bitterly  about  an  alleged 
•technologfy  gap"  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  which  supposedly  gives  Ameri- 
can corporations  such  an  advantage  In  world 
trade  that  they  can  beat  down  foreign  com- 
petitors with  the  fllcli  of  a  computer  switch. 
American  opinion  has  long  regarded  that 
image  as  grossly  overdrawn,  but  leaders  of 
the  American  technological  community  have 
recently  been  nourishing  some  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  their  own.  For  the  past  year 
or  so,  technology  experts  in  this  country  have 
voiced  Increasing  concern  that  the  United 
States  Is  m  danger  of  losing  Its  preeminence 
In  advanced  technologies,  particularly  those 
technologies  that  are  Important  In  world 
trade.  The  most  pessimistic  of  these  experts 
predict  that  foreign  Industrial  powers — 
usually  Japan  and  West  Germany — will 
eventually  overtake  the  United  States  and 
gobble  up  a  major  share  of  the  world  market 
in  high-technology  products,  thus  threat- 
ening future  economic  growth  In  this  coun- 
try and  causing  a  severe  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  to  boot.  The  Irony  In  the 
situation  is  apparent.  While  foreigners  seem 
worried  that  the  American  technological 
colossus  will  get  so  far  ahead  that  it  can't 
be  competed  with  on  equal  terms,  the 
Americans  seem  alarmed  that  the  hot  breath 
of  foreign  competition  Is  already  on  their 
necks. 

Perhaps  the  highest  ranking  government 
cfflcial  to  feel  the  foreigners  closing  in  has 
been  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  who  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  17  February  that  "the  trend  of 
our  trade  balance  Is  of  great  concern."  The 
thrust  of  Stan's  testimony  was  that  the 
United  States  has  relied  on  exports  of  "tech- 
nology-intensive" manufactured  products  to 
provide  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  but  in 
recent  years  our  exports  of  these  products 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  make  up  for  rising 
deficits  In  other  goods.  Moreover,  according 
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to  stans,  our  imports  of  "technology-Inten- 
sive" products  have  been  Increasing  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  our  exports  of  these 
products.  "Our  technological  superiority  Is 
slipping,"  he  warned. 

Similar  concerns  have  been  expressed  by 
a  number  of  leaders  In  the  scientific  and 
engineering  communities.  Patrick  E.  Hag- 
gerty,  board  chairman  of  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc..  told  a  congressional  committee  last 
August  that  "even  in  tecbnolog^-lntenslTe 
products,  and  after  our  tremendous  national 
expenditures  for  research  and  development, 
our  lead  over  our  Industrial  oompetltors  and 
customers  In  the  Industrialized  world  1b  nar- 
rowing rapidly."  Myron  Trlbus,  former  as- 
sistant secretary  of  commerce  for  science 
and  technology  and  now  a  senior  vice-presi- 
dent with  Xerox  Corp.,  warned  In  a  speech 
last  December  that  "we  are  not  as  inventive, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  developed  world, 
as  the  myths  would  have  xa  believe."  And 
even  WUllam  D.  McElroy,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  an  agency  con- 
cerned primarily  with  basic  research,  told  a 
recent  science  writers'  seminar:  "WeTe  con- 
cerned now  that  this  country's  going  to  get 
behind  in  the  technological  developments." 

CBKATER  CHALLENGE  THAN  SPUTNIK? 

Alarm  over  these  trends  seems  to  emanate 
from  at  least  three  major  Institutions  on 
the  Washlngtom  scene.  One  is  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  which  devoted  Its 
fall  meeting  last  October  to  a  symposium  on 
technology  and  international  trade.  The  rea- 
son for  choosing  this  topic,  according  to 
symposium  chairman  John  R.  Pierce,  a  re- 
search executive  at  Bell  Labs,  was  that  "To- 
day we  are  facing  a  technological  challenge 
far  more  important  to  us  and  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  meet  than  the  challenge  of  Sput- 
nik." As  described  by  various  speakers  at  the 
meeting,  technology  affects  international 
trade  through  two  channels:  (1)  new  ma- 
chines and  new  processes  can  lower  the  cost 
of  producing  traditional  goods,  thus  improv- 
ing the  comi>etitlveness  of  these  goods  m 
world  markets:  and  (11)  wholly  new  prod- 
ucts, such  as  jet  aircraft  and  computers,  can 
dominate  the  international  market  when 
first  introduced  because  they  are  far  better 
products  than  t^e  available  elsewhere. 

A  second  concerned  group  is  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  (PSAC), 
which  has  a  panel,  chaired  by  Texas  Instru- 
menu'  Haggerty.  looking  Into  the  Impact  of 
science  and  technology  on  economic  matters. 
The  Haggerty  panel  seems  to  boast  one  of 
the  most  elite  memberships  of  any  PSAC 
committee.  It  includes  two  former  presiden- 
tial science  advisers.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge  and 
Donald  F.  Hornig:  the  current  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science^,  Philip  H. 
Handler,  ajid  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Frederick  Seitz:  such  high-powered  Indus- 
trial research  executives  as  Arthur  M.  Bue- 
che.  vice  president  of  General  Electric,  and 
Michael  Ference  Jr.,  vice  president  of  Ford: 
and  a  slew  of  other  scientists,  industrialists, 
and  economists.  The  panel  has  not  yet  is- 
sued a  report,  but  Haggerty's  expression  of 
concern  to  the  congressional  committee  last 
August  presumably  reflects  the  thrust  of  the 
group's  thinking.  So,  too.  presumably,  does 
a  comment  made  by  another  panel  member, 
William  D.  Carey,  former  assistant  director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau.  "There  are  grounds  to 
be  deeply  concerned  about  the  Intensity  and 
diversity  of  what  this  country  Is  doing  In 
the  field  of  technology."  Carey  warned  at  a 
science  writers'  seminar  last  month.  "And  If 
you  want  to  pursue  this  Just  look  at  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  data  for  the  last  several  yecirs. 
I  think  that  If  this  country  sits  still  and 
let?  some  of  its  most  capable  and  sophisti- 
cated and  organized  and  managed  techno- 
lr?lcal  Industry  fall  apart  through  disuse — 
as  is  happening — it's  going  to  be  maybe  ten 
years  and  a  lot  of  suffering  to  put  it  back 
together." 


The  third  concerned  Institution,  and  1q 
some  ways  the  most  Influential.  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce.  The  Department's 
position  seems  to  t>e  based  largely  on  an 
analysis  of  world  trade  prepared  by  Michael 
T.  Boretsky,  a  50-year-old  senior  policy  ana- 
lyst who  has  specialized  in  such  matters 
as  the  technology  gap,  and  the  relative  tech- 
nological strengths  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Boretsky's  views — which 
are  by  no  means  widely  accepted  among  pro- 
feealonal  economists — seem  to  pop  up  every- 
where In  the  discussion  of  international 
technology  problems.  Boretsky  was  the  chief 
doom-sayer  on  the  Academy  of  Elnglneerlng 
program  last  fall.  He  sits  on  the  prestigious 
PSAC  panel — Indeed,  his  work  formed  the 
basis  for  panel  chairman  Haggerty's  congres- 
sional testimony.  And  his  analysis  provided 
the  framework  for  Secretary  Stans"  recent 
testimony,  as  well  as  for  much  of  Trlbus 
speech  of  last  December.  It  Is  probably  not 
fair  to  say  that  Boretsky  Is  peraonaUy  re- 
sponsible for  the  crescendo  of  alarm.  But 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  many  of  those  who  have 
publicly  expressed  concern  over  America's 
technological  leadership  have  leaned  heavily 
on  Boretsky  to  provide  them  with  the  am- 
munition to  prove  their  point.  Thus  a  closer 
look  at  Boretsky's  thesis  seems  warranted. 

One  of  the  most  detailed  expositions  of 
Boretsky's  views  Is  contained  In  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  publication  In  a  forthcoming  sym- 
posium volume  emanating  from  last  fall's 
meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering. In  that  paper,  and  in  his  talk  at 
the  symposium.  Boretsky  analyzes  what  has 
been  happening  during  the  1950'8  and  1960'8 
to  U.S.  trade  In  four  categories  of  exporta 
He  also  analyzes  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  four  regions  of  the  world.  Though 
the  picture  varies  from  commodity  group  to 
conunodlty  group  and  from  region  to  re- 
gion, he  says,  "the  overall  picture  is  that  of 
a  long-term  and  drastic  deterioration  of  the 
VS.  position." 

The  gist  of  the  situation,  according  to 
Boretsky,  is  that  the  United  States  has  for 
years  experienced  trade  deficits  In  two  of  his 
categories — namely,  raw  materials  (because 
of  the  Insatiable  appetite  of  American  In- 
dustry) and  manufactured  products  that  are 
not  technology  intensive  (a  function  large- 
ly of  comparative  price  levels) .  The  picture 
In  a  third  category — agriculture — "Is  not 
quite  clear,  but  hardly  promising,"  Boret- 
sky says,  while  the  situation  in  the  fourth 
category — technology-Intensive  manufac- 
tured products — Is  "rapidly  deteriorating." 

REASONS  rOK  CONCERN 

The  focus  of  Boretsky's  concern  Is  this 
fourth  category  of  technology-intensive 
manufactured  products,  which  includes 
chemicals:  electrical  machinery  and  appara- 
tus, Including  electronics:  nonelectrical 
machinery;  all  types  of  transportation 
equipment,  including  aircraft  and  automo- 
bUes;  and  scientific  and  professional  In- 
struments and  controls.  (Technology-Inten- 
sive products  were  defined  on  the  basis  of 
an  Industry's  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power, R&D  expenditures,  and  relative  skill 
level  of  workers.)  Boretsky  notes  that  this 
commodity  group  Is  the  "most  voluminous" 
In  our  export  trade  and  Is  "the  only  one 
that  has  consistently  yielded  surpluses  liiat 
have  covered  the  deficits  in  trade  with  oth- 
er commodity  groups  as  well  as  the  deficits 
arising  from  other  U.S.  financial  transactions 
with  foreign  countries."  He  notes  that  the 
trade  balance  in  these  products  Improved 
until  the  mld-1960's  when  it  leveled  off  at 
about  $9  billion  and  has  remained  in  the 
$9  to  $10  billion  range  ever  since. 

Boretsky  finds  this  leveling  off  a  cause  for 
concern,  for  he  believes  the  cverai;  figures 
mask  a  rather  disturbing  trend.  American 
Imports  of  technolocy-intensive  products 
have  grown  almost  2.5  times  as  fast  as  Ameri- 
can exports  of  these  products  over  t>>e  past 
two  decades.  Boretsky  says,  but  this  disparity 


of  growth  rates  has  not  l>een  particularly 
noticeable  since  the  Imports  were  growing 
from  a  rather  small  base.  Nevertheless,  the 
aggregate  dollar  value  of  imports  reached  55 
percent  that  of  exports  in  1969  and,  if  the 
growth  rates  continue  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  our  traditional  surplus  In  technology- 
intensive  goods  will  soon  begin  to  decline. 
Within  the  category  of  technology-intensive 
goods,  the  United  States  Is  still  doing  well  in 
the  most  sophisticated  products,  such  as 
computers,  Boretsky  told  Science,  but  this 
"upi>er  limit  of  sophistication  Is  growing 
tinier  and  tinier." 

In  analyzing  trade  patterns  between  the 
United  States  and  various  regions  of  the 
world.  Boretsky  concludes  that  we  have  suf- 
fered a  "rapidly  deteriorating  trade  position 
with  practically  all  the  developed  world,  and 
a  dramatic  deterioration  with  Japan  and 
Canada."  With  Japan,  in  fact,  the  United 
States  has  had  a  trade  deficit  in  technology- 
Intensive  products  since  1965.  Largely  due  to 
deficits  in  electrical  and  electronic  devices, 
scientific  Instruments  and  controls,  and 
automobiles. 

The  upshot  of  all  these  trends,  according 
to  Boretsky,  is  that  our  overall  commercial 
trade  balance  (excluding  grants,  aid,  and 
other  noncommercial  transactions)  made  a 
180  degree  turn  In  Just  6  years — from  a  sur- 
plus of  $1.7  billion  In  1963  to  a  deficit  of  tl.S 
billion  in  1968 — the  first  such  deficit  In  93 
years.  In  1969  the  commercial  balance  Im- 
proved but  remained  some  (600  million  in 
the  red,  and  In  1970  it  improved  even  more 
dramatically,  almost  certainly  producing  a 
net  commercial  surplus.  But  Boretsky  argues 
that  the  "apparent"  Improvement  In  1970  Is 
"a  mere  Illusion" — "eoi  aberration  rather 
than  a  reversal  of  the  long-term  trends." 

What  factors  have  caused  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  U.8.  trade  position?  Boretsky 
argues  that  the  "most  important  cause"  has 
been  "U.S.  Industry's  gradual  loss  of  Indus- 
trial and  technological  superiority  (or  nar- 
rowing of  the  'gap') ."  Contributing  factors 
have  Included  the  "weak  international  price 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry"  and  "the 
Inadequate  endowment  with  natural  re- 
sources In  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
economy's  needs." 

Boretsky  flnds  no  evidence  that  the  United 
States  is  falling  behind  technologically  in 
any  kind  of  absolute  sense.  Indeed,  he  ex- 
plicitly states  that  there  Is  "no  evidence 
whatever"  that  the  level  of  technological  and 
industrial  capabilities  In  competing  coun- 
tries "has  surpassed  those  of  the  United 
States  In  any  Important  product  line."  But 
Boretsky  does  conclude  that  Western  Eu- 
rope's. Japan's,  and  Canada's  industrial  and 
technological  capabilities  (a  term  which  re- 
fers to  the  "quality"  of  know-how  as  well  as 
its  scope)  are  growing  at  rates  faster  than 
the  United  States'.  This  faster  growth  rate 
has  caused  a  narrowing  of  the  gap,  he  says. 

Thus  the  outlook.  In  Boretsky's  eyes.  Is  not 
very  encouraging — Indeed,  It  gives  cause  for 
"very  serious  concern."  But  It  should  be  noted 
that  many  distinguished  economists — some 
with  credentials  more  Impressive  than  Boret- 
sky's— would  disagree  with  his  analysis.  "It's 
too  simplemlnded."  one  top  government  eco- 
nomist told  Science.  "We  had  a  big  inflatioa 
that  adversely  affected  international  trade, 
and  there's  been  a  real  slowdown  In  pro- 
ductivity In  the  American  economy  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  As  far  as  I  know  we're 
still  exporting  high-technology  products  like 
aircraft.  It's  with  the  old  generation  elec- 
tronics stuff,  where  we're  no  longer  pushing 
the  state  of  the  art,  that  the  Japanese  are 
making  inroads."  Another  top  economist — a 
recognized  authority  on  international  trade — 
muttered  that  the  scientists  and  engineers 
who  have  been  spreading  gloom  are  "out  of 
their  depth"  when  they  try  to  analyse  causal 
factors  behind  international  trade  pattema. 

Perhaps  the  most  pointed  criticism  at 
Boretsky's  view  has  been  offered  by  Richard 
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N.  Ckxjper,  professor  of  economics  at  Yale 
ITnlveralty  and  former  deputy  afisl9t«nt  sec- 
retary of  state  for  International  monetary 
affairs.  Cooper  appeared  on  the  same  panel 
as  Boretsky  at  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering meeting,  and  he  argued  that  Boret- 
sky's  figures  were  "a  bit  mlsletuUng"  because 
they  spanned  periods  of  time  In  which  the 
economy  was  acting  in  different  ways  under 
different  pressures.  Ckwper's  own  contention 
was  that,  In  the  period  between  1965  and 
1965,  V.3.  exports  of  research-Intensive  prod- 
ucts did  not  suffer  more  than  did  other  U.S. 
exports.  Thus  he  suggested  It  is  unlikely  that 
our  trade  performance  can  be  explained  as 
due  to  "a  loss  of  technological  lead."  Cooper 
suggested  instead  such  factors  as  a  rise  in 
U.S.  exjwrt  prices  and  the  formation  of  Eu- 
ropean trading  blocs,  which  retained  duties 
on  U.S.  goods. 

In  the  period  since  1965.  Cooper  said.  In- 
flationary pressures  associated  with  the  Viet- 
nam war  have  been  "the  major  factor  by  a 
long  margin"  in  our  deteriorating  trade  pioe- 
ture.  "Bxceptlonaliy  strong  pressures  of  de- 
mand in  the  United  States,  resulting  largely 
from  expenditures  associated  with  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam,  resulted  In  unprecedented  in- 
creases in  Imports  from  other  Industrial 
countries,  including  imports  of  research-in- 
tensive goods,"  he  said.  Thus,  where  Boret- 
sky assigns  inflation  a  secondary  role.  Cooper 
gives  it  the  primary  role  in  recent  years. 

Moreover,  Cooper  does  not  seem  greatly 
worried  by  the  faot  that  European  and 
Japanese  firms  are  showing  greater  capacity 
to  Innovate  and  to  diffuse  new  techniques. 
"While  the  United  States  should  be  alert  to 
the  possibilities  that  its  own  Innovative 
capacity  could  diminish,  It  should  not  lament 
the  growing  innovative  capacity  abroad,"  he 
said.  "There  is  a  great  deal  of  scope  for  com- 
mercial diversity,  and  ^)eclall2atlon  Is  mu- 
tually beneficial  even — or  perhaps  especial- 
ly— In  Invention." 

Another  analysis  that  conflicts  with  Bo- 
retsky's  has  been  offered  recently  by  Robert 
Solomon,  an  adviser  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  director  of  the  Fed's  division  of 
International  finance.  Solomon,  like  Cooper, 
argues  that  excess  demand  and  rising  prices 
caused  by  Vietnam  war  expenditures  caused 
our  balance  of  payments  problems  In  the  late 
1960's.  Studies  done  at  the  Fed.  he  said,  "show 
that  if  the  United  States  had  avoided  In- 
flation while  keeping  the  economy  on  a  full 
employment  growth  path  in  1966-69.  our 
trade  balance  would  not  have  deteriorated. 
The  relevance  of  that  finding  is  that  the 
reduction  In  our  trade  surplus  was  not  In- 
flicted upon  us;  we  lost  It  ourselves  by  tol- 
erating inflation."  Unlike  the  doomsayers. 
Solomon  expresses  "a  fair  degree  of  optimism 
regarding  the  future  of  the  US  trade  bal- 
ance." 

Still  other  analyses  call  Into  question  some 
of  the  assumptions  of  those  who  are  worried 
about  trade  deficits.  A  recent  paper  by  Law- 
renoe  B.  Krause,  an  International  trade  ex- 
pert at  the  Brookings  Institution,  for  ex- 
ample, suggests  that  substantial  trade  def- 
icits In  coming  years  may  not  be  a  bad  thing, 
for  they  will  almost  certainly  be  offset  by  even 
mere  substantial  Income  from  American  In- 
vestments abroad.  "It  is  not  hard  to  visualize 
the  United  States  In  equilibrium  even  with  a 
trade  deficit  quite  large  by  world  standards," 
Krause  says.  (Boretsky's  analysis  deals  solely 
with  merchandise  trade,  not  with  foreign 
Investments ) .  Another  recent  paper  by  Les- 
ter C.  Thurow.  professor  of  management  and 
economics  at  M.I.T.,  published  In  the  March 
1971  Issue  of  Technology  Revieic.  questions 
whether  increased  expenditures  for  R  &  D — a 
pet  recommendation  of  many  of  those  who 
seek  to  improve  our  international  standing 
In  advanced  technologies — necessarily  pro- 
duce technical  advance.  "While  It  may  seem 
almost  axiomatic  that  more  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  should  lead  to  more 
technical   progress."   Thurow   writes,   "It   U 


difficult  to  postulate  this  axiom  on  the  basis 
of  American  history  since  1940.  More  research 
expenditures  do  not  seem  to  lead  to  more 
technical  progress." 

Thus,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
agreement  as  to  whether  we  are  In  danger 
of  losing  our  vaunted  technological  aruperlor- 
Ity,  or  as  to  whether  technological  factors 
have  played  much  of  a  role  in  recent  trade 
problems.  Some  economists  Interviewed  by 
Science  felt  that  the  technologists  are  get- 
ting alarmed  over  economic  trends  they  don't 
understand.  But  some  technologists  retort 
that  the  economists  pay  too  little  attention 
to  technology.  As  Myron  Tribus  observed: 
"Recently  I  took  Ume  out  to  study  what 
economists  do  about  technology  in  their 
mathematical  models  of  national  economies. 
To  my  amazement  I  found  that  techno- 
logical indices  play  no  real  role.  ...  I  am 
qtilte  concerned  over  the  power  wielded  by 
economists  In  determining  national  strategies 
while  those  who  understand  technology  are 
In  such  a  peripheral  status." 

Part  ol  the  problem  seems  to  be  that 
economists  have  had  great  dlfflculty  In  find- 
ing a  compatible  and  efficient  way  to  handle 
the  technological  factor.  As  a  result,  writes 
Raymond  Vernon,  professor  of  International 
trade  and  Investment  at  Harvard  University, 
economists  "have  been  slow  to  Incorporate 
that  [technological]  variable  explicitly  In 
the  main  body  of  trade  theory." 

One  of  the  few  economists  who  seems  to 
have  looked  closely  at  Boretsky's  data  Is 
Richard  Nelson,  professor  of  economics  at 
Yale,  who  has  done  pioneering  work  in  the 
economics  of  research  and  technology  and 
who  sits  on  Haggerty's  PSAC  panel.  "I'm 
basically  with  Boretsky,"  Nelson  told  Science 
"I  think  the  argument  Is  almost  unassail- 
able." Nelson  said  he  agrees  that  an  erosion 
of  U.S.  technological  leadership  Is  the  key 
factor  behind  trade  balance  problems,  but 
he  seems  somewhat  less  worried  about  the 
situation  than  Is  Boretsky.  "Boretsky  waves 
his  arms  and  screams  too  much,"  Nelson  said. 
■I'm  quite  worried  about  his  alarmist  tone 
It  may  force  us  to  do  silly  things."  Neverthe- 
less, Nelson  credits  Boretsky  i  who  Is  not 
widely  known  In  the  economics  community) 
with  making  "a  major  contribution"  by  pull- 
ing together  and  analyzing  data  that  no  one 
else  seems  to  have  studied.  Nelson  said  that 
while  a  handful  of  economists  have,  for  the 
past  decade  or  so,  been  studying  the  Impact 
of  technology  on  international  trade,  their 
work  is  still  only  trickling  Into  the  main  line 
literature.  "I  don't  feel  my  conferees  realize 
how  Important  It  [technology]  Is."  Nelson 
says.  "It's  very  Important." 

(Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Jan.   13. 

1971) 
Applying  Scienci:  to  Industey — Why  Amer- 
ica Falls  Behind 

(Note. — Following  are  excerpts  from  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Myron  Tribus,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent. Xerox  Corporation,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  In  New  York   City,  Dec    2,   19701 

Most  Americans  believe  that  their  society 
Is  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  world  when 
It  comes  to  the  development  and  utilization 
of  things  technical  Most  of  my  fellow  clt'zens 
believe  that  all  Americans  are  Ixirn  with  a 
superior  aptitude  for  things  technological 
and  that,  despite  anything  society  as  a  whole 
may  do,  the  right  technological  systems  will 
always  be  available  at  the  right  time.  Our 
national  programs  and  plans  all  have  been 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  we  have  an  in- 
exhaustible well  of  technological  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

But  today  we  see  unemployed  engineers, 
while  all  around  us  there  are  problems  which 
cry  out  for  technical  solutions.  Our  cities 
need  to  be  rebuilt,  our  transpc«-tatlon  sys- 
tems are  decayed  and  unprofitable,  our  air 


and  water  need  to  l>e  reclaimed,  our  power 
plants  do  not  keep  up  with  our  electrical 
needs. 

Surely  there  is  something  wrong  If  the  so- 
called  leader  In  technology  needs  to  consider 
Import  quotas  to  protect  It  from  foreign  com- 
petition. It  Is  time  to  re-examine  this  myth. 

We  have  always  had  a  wage  difference  be- 
tween our  workers — and  managers — compared 
with  other  countries.  Heretcfsre.  our  superior 
technology  has  made  up  the  difference  by 
productivity  gains — and  then  some.  The 
leaders  of  our  textile  Industries  say  they  can- 
not compete  What  does  it  profit  a  nation  if  it 
gains  the  mocn  and  loses  its  shirt  in  the 
process? 

After  World  War  II  this  nation  se:  about 
helping  the  rest  of  the  world  to  recover  and  to 
master  the  latast  technologies.  We  have  been 
generous  In  exporting  our  technology.  But  at 
'he  same  time  we  have  not  taken  the  steps  to 
guarantee  thnt  our  own  cirillan  lndustr.es 
would  keen  up.  We  have  been  concentrating 
our  efforts  en  defense,  space  and  atomic 
energy  In  these  areas,  and  in  the  tech- 
nologies related  to  them,  we  have  held  com- 
manding leads.  But  In  the  ofner  areas  of  our 
cc~nomy.  we  are  not  in  good  shape.  .  .  . 

Technology  Is  the  essential  Ingredient  in 
all  of  our  profits — and  It  is  the  profit  from 
our  activities  which  supports  our  efforts  for 
social  advance.  The  funds  f;r  jKJverty  pro- 
grams, health  programs,  educational  pro- 
grams, urban-renewal  programs,  defense  pro- 
grams— all  crme  from  the  economy  And  If 
we  falter  technologically,  the  funds  for  these 
programs  will  begin  to  evaporate. 

Technology  helps  In  two  ways: 

It  can  lower  the  cost  of  doing  things, 
whether  we  are  producing  goods  or  abating 
pollution,  technology  saves  effort. 

It  can  Increase  the  value  of  products  by 
better  design,  greater  reliability,  greater  serv- 
ice, greater  aesthetic  appeal,  or  use  of  sub- 
stitute materials. 

We  represent  but  6  per  cent  of  the  world 
population,  yet  we  now  use  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  world's  resources.  Inevitably, 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  catches  up,  we  must 
adapt.  If  the  effects  are  not  to  be  cata- 
strophic, we  must  learn  to  use  less  energy 
and  different  materials.  .  .  . 

There  are  quite  a  few  signs  that  we  are 
not  as  Inventive,  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  developed  world,  as  the  myths  would 
have  us  believe.  For  example,  Table  I  gives 
a  tabulation  of  patents  per  capita  for  a  few 
nations  of  the  world.  The  data  are  for  1963; 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  tells  me  that 
the  situation  since  has  become  poorer. 

Table  I. — Patents  taken  out  In  foreign 
countries  ( per  capita,  normalized  to  make 
U.S.  equal  100)  In  year  1963: 

United  States  100.  United  Kingdom  96, 
West  Germany  175,  Netherlands  181,  Sweden 
168,  France  65.  Belgium  65.  Italy  31,  Japan 
12. 

(Source:  Unpublished  tables  assembled  by 
M.  Boretsky.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.) 

The  employment  of  technical  personnel  In 
research  and  development  is  an  Indicator 
of  how  well  a  society  will  do  In  technology 
In  the  future  It  Is  a  necessary  but  not  suffi- 
cient condition  for  strength  In  technology. 

There  Is.  of  course,  the  problem  of  exploit- 
ing the  technology — a  matter  of  institutions, 
laws  and  entrepreneurial  zeal.  But  with- 
out the  effort  In  research  and  development, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  exploit. 

These  figures  are  harder  to  come  by.  For 
the  U.S.,  for  example,  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate how  much  the  military  and  space  re- 
search and  development  ought  to  be  credited 
to  civilian  purposes. 

The  following  table  wm  constructed  tak- 
ing 10  per  cent  of  space  and  military  re- 
search and  development  In  the  U.S.  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  "civilian"  economy: 

Table  n. — Professional  manpower  in  ci- 
vilian R&D  (per  unit  of  population,  normal- 
ized to  make  U.S.  equal  100)   In  year  1963: 
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United  States  100,  United  Kingdom  145, 
West  Germany  95,  Netherlands  157.  Sweden 
138,  Prance  85.  Belgium  82,  Italy  33.  Japan 
125. 

(Source:  Unpublished  tables  assembled  by 
M.  Boretsky,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.) 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  these  fig- 
ures are  for  1963.  All  nations  have  shown 
an  increase  In  technical  effort  except  the 
U.S.,  which  lately  has  shown  a  decline. 

"WE    ARE    IN    A    TOUCH    RACE" 

As  a  technically  trained  person.  I  do  not 
need  to  have  statistics  to  realize  that  we  are 
in  a  tough  race.  The  eagerness  with  which 
the  Japanese  study  and  improve  upon  engi- 
neering designs  is  impressive.  The  Japanese 
have  not  hesitated  to  develop  new  forms  of 
co-operation  between  business  and  govern- 
ment to  accelerate  the  development  of  tech- 
nology. The  eagerness  of  the  Japanese  used 
to  be  amusing.  It's  now  no  Joke  to  those  who 
must  compete  with  "Japan.  Incorporated." 

Technological  deficienclee  In  any  aspect  of 
a  society  are  a  reflection  of  a  weakness  in 
the  management.  In  the  early  19608  there 
was  an  outcry  in  Europe  over  the  so-called 
technology  gap,  which  pictured  the  U.S.  as 
having  such  an  overwhelming  lead  in  tech- 
nology that  the  E^uropeans  would  be  forever 
confined  to  second  place.  Since  that  time  we 
and  the  Europeans  have  recogzUaed  that 
there  was  no  technological  gap;  the  tech- 
nologies are  readily  available  the  world 
around.  There  was,  however,  a  managerial 
gap — or  a  competence  to  manage  technology. 
American -based  companies  were  quick  to 
recognize  the  opportunities  which  were  avail- 
able and  they  moved  overseas.  The  "gap"  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  export  both  tech- 
nological and  managerial  know-how.  It  was 
very  profitable.  .  .  . 

My  professional  opinion  is  that  we  have 
held  a  steady  pace  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
la  gaining.  In  a  way.  that's  what  we  wanted. 
That's  what  all  the  aid  plans  were  all  about. 

But  unless  we  apply  superior  technology, 
not  Just  equivalent  technology,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  compete  without  a  material  reduc- 
tion In  our  wages.  There  are  many  who  say 
our  wages  are  already  so  high  as  to  price  us 
out  of  the  market.  To  what  extent  this  is  true 
must  vary  from  Industry  to  industry.  But 
surely  we  are  a  long  way  from  reaching  our 
ultimate  potential  In  developing  and  apply- 
ing new  technology  for  greater  productivity 

I  have  Introduced  these  statistics  to  make 
a  point  which  needs  to  be  made  to  those  who 
would  lead  the  country  in  business  or  in 
politics:  The  ability  to  apply  technology  has 
made  a  difference  In  the  past.  It  will  In 
the  future.  Technology  makes  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  It  means  the  differ- 
ence between  victory  and  defeat  In  warfare. 
It  can  mean  the  difference  between  con- 
trolling pollution  and  wringing  our  hands 
over  ecology. 

After  almost  two  years  in  Government,  I 
can  report  to  you  that,  aside  from  rare 
exceptions,  the  leadership  in  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  doesn't  have  the 
foggiest  notion  of  how  to  deal  with  tech- 
nology. In  the  executive  branch,  except  for 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  heads  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Btireau  of  Standards, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, there  are  few  highly  placed,  technically 
qualified  men  who  are  in  other  than  advisory 
capacities.  The  name  of  the  gaiine  in  Wash- 
ington is  power.  And  power  is  not  In  the 
hands  of  technically  qualified  people.  . .  . 

Ouirs  Is  a  large  nation  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  served  by  large  institutions.  But 
large  Institutions,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, are  not  the  sources  of  creative  Innova- 
tion In  our  society. 

The  reasons  why  creative  breakthroughs 
come  most  often  from  outside  large  corpora- 
tions are  not  hard  to  find.  Cre»Uve  Ideas  rock 
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the  boat.  If  too  many  approvals  are  required 
before  an  Idea  can  be  bom.  the  probabilities 
are  overwhelmingly  against  It.  I  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  wlU  have  to  solve  this  proUem 
or  it  will  forever  have  to  get  modern  plants 
from  Ford,  Flat  or  somewhere  else  outside  its 
boundaries. 

We  are  inescapably  big.  Our  trllUon-doUar 
economy  is  not  gcdng  to  be  served  by  1  mil- 
lion enterprises,  ectcb  of  1-mllllon-doUar 
gross  output.  It  must  have  a  spectrum  of 
sizes.  Including  some  of  multlbllllon-doUar 
proportions.  Now  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
let  these  giants  groiw  out  of  date;  the  cost 
to  the  rest  of  us  is  too  great.  What  can  we 
do  to  keep  these  Institutions  from  becoming 
like  dinosaurs  and  taking  vis  down  with 
them  as  they  go?  .  .  . 

The  key  to  Industrial  renewal  Is  tech- 
nology. If  our  industries  are  to  remain 
healthy  and  our  national  capabilities  ade- 
quate to  our  needs,  we  must  have  a  national 
policy  on  technology  which  fosters  Its 
growth. 

The  key  to  the  development  of  tech- 
nology U  managerial — the  decisions  to  trade 
today's  profit  for  tomorzow's  technology.  It 
is  in  the  national  Interest  that  these  de- 
cisions be  biased  toward  greater  Improve- 
ment in  technology. 

There  Is  room  to  Improve  our  Industry.  I 
have  spent  some  time  trying  to  Introduce 
better  technologies  in  several  industries.  The 
managements  always  say  they  have  the  best 
technologies,  that  they  are  using  the  latest 
proven  methods,  that  they  have  the  (^tlmum 
Investment  in  improvement.  But  data  on 
comparative  performance  argue  other- 
wise. .  .  . 

pxrrriNC  idle  talent  to  work 

The  key  to  Improvement  lies  In  Incentives 
to  management  to  use  the  idle  talent  of 
the  nation.  I  therefore  urge  that  as  an 
emergency  measure,  perhaps  for  the  next  five 
years,  the  Government  enact  a  special  tax 
credit  for  Industries  which  increase  their 
research-and-development  budgets  to  a  spec- 
ified percentage  of  sales,  say  5  per  cent.  For 
this  purpose  I  would  include  as  R&D  only 
those  efforts  aimed  at  understanding  or  Im- 
proving manufacturing  processes  or  products. 

By  this  move  the  Government  could  help 
some  of  the  imemployed  technical  person- 
nel, the  lagging  companies  and  the  state 
of  U.S.  technology. 

In  addition  to  this  emergency  measure  to 
encourage  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology, we  should  immediately  launch  a  full- 
scale  analysis  and  evaluation  of  aU  sectors 
of  American  life  to  pinpoint  barriers  to  the 
application  of  technology  where  Improve- 
ment Is  clearly  feasible  and  desirable.  We  will 
find  these  barriers  In  the  form  of  laws,  regu- 
lations and  procedtires  which  stifle  Incentive, 
and  outmoded  traditions  or  myths 

Finally,  let  us  recognize  reality  and  begin 
to  take  first  steps  toward  a  new  era  of  Amer- 
ican technological  renewal.  The  sheer  size 
and  scope  of  our  present  problems  suggest 
technology  may  be  an  essential  Ingredient  in 
social  renewal — In  our  continuing  quest  for 
a  better  society. 


(From  Science,  May  21.  1971] 
NSF  Makes   Hxaowat 

The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) 
budget  appears  to  be  on  schedule  and  on 
course  through  Congress  this  year  and  so  far 
has  not  encountered  the  heavy  weather  to 
which  It  grew  accustomed  In  years  gone  by. 
In  the  first  phase  of  the  authorization  and 
appropriations  process,  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  made  some 
shifts  of  funds  among  programs  but  reported 
out  a  bill  (HJl.  7960)  which  retains  the  gen- 
eral shape  and  the  same  total  budget  of  $022 
million  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

The  House  committee  decided  to  restore 
Administration  cuts  amounting  to  about  940 
million  mainly  In  adence-educatlon  and  in- 


stitutional-supped programs.  The  commit- 
tee compensated  for  the  action  principally 
by  reducing  by  $30  million  funds  requested 
by  the  President  for  NET'S  program  of  Re- 
search Applied  to  National  Needs  (RANN) 
and  by  tinnung  sizable  cuts  in  support  of 
grants  for  research. 

RANN  Is  Nap's  showcase  effort  to  encourage 
applied  research  on  Issues  relevant  to  society. 
The  committee  seems  to  have  decided  that 
the  Administration's  request  to  Increase 
funding  from  $34  million  In  the  current  fis- 
cal year  to  $81  million  next  year  was  over- 
doing It.  The  committee  cut  the  figure  to  $51 
million,  which  still  represents  a  40  perceut 
increase. 

The  decision  to  restore  funds  for  science 
education  and  institutional  support  reflects 
committee  differences  over  priorities  with  the 
Administration  which  has  taken  the  general 
view  Uiat  programs  to  expand  the  supply  of 
scientific  and  technical  manpower  should  be 
restrained  in  view  of  current  unemploy- 
ment In  the  field.  In  the  case  of  science-edu- 
cation funds,  a  high-intensity  lobbying  cam- 
paign also  seems  to  have  bad  an  effect.  Two 
programs  In  particular  profited  from  the  sal- 
vage effort.  These  are  the  Student  Science 
Talent  Program,  which  i>roTldes  funds  to  fi- 
nance summer  programs  In  universities  and 
research  institutions  for  high  school  stu- 
dents talented  in  science,  and  the  Under- 
graduate Research  Participation  Program, 
which  does  what  the  name  Implies  for  c<d- 
lege  students.  Planned  Administration  cuts 
In  both  programs  precipitated  a  shower  of 
protests  to  congressmen  emanating  from  di- 
rectors of  the  125  programs  for  high  school 
students  and  satisfied  parents.  One  source 
In  the  committee  said,  "I  dont  know  whether 
it  was  organized  or  not.  If  it  was.  It  was 
damn  well  done."  The  high  schotH  program 
gets  $a  million  and  the  college  program  $4 
million  for  the  year. 

The  House  authorization  bill  came  out  of 
the  subcommittee  headed  until  tha  last  elec- 
tion by  former  Representative  Emilio  Q. 
Daddarto  of  Connecticut  and  now  chaired  by 
Representative  John  W.  Davis  (D-Ga.). 

Besides  shifting  funds,  the  House  commit- 
tee narrowed  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
NSF  director  In  "reprogrammlng"  money.  The 
committee  "line-Itemed"  the  bill,  that  is.  It 
specified  amotmts  to  be  spent  in  particular 
categories.  In  addition,  for  the  first  time  the 
committee  required  the  NSF  to  inform  Con- 
gress and  receive  word  of  approval  fr<Mn  the 
responsible  committees  within  30  days  before 
transferring  funds  from  one  category  to  an- 
other. Observers  say  that  the  action  was 
meant  by  the  ctMnmlttee  as  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  for  NSF  director  WllUam  D.  Mc- 
Elroy  for  not  telling  It  about  cutbacks  In  In- 
stitutional support  programs. 

NSF  budgets  have  historically  suffered 
their  greatest  traumas  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  completed  action  on  the  bill, 
but  the  word  from  those  who  have  attended 
the  closed  hearings  before  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  headed  by  RepresenUUve  Ed- 
ward P.  Boland  (D-Mass.)  Is  that  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  friendly  and  there  has  been 
no  talk  of  major  surgery  as  in  other  years. 

The  NSF  fiscal  1972  budget  still  has  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  go.  There  has  been  no 
action  on  authorization  or  appropriations 
meastires  in  the  Senate.  The  authorizing 
subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  Is  expected,  however,  to 
hold  early  hearings.  In  the  scenarios  of  past 
years  the  Senate  has  been  the  scene  of  rescue 
attempts  on  behalf  of  the  NSF  budget,  but, 
unless  there  are  some  unexpected  twists  In 
the  plot,  this  could  be  the  year  the  NSF 
avoids  a  cUff-bangM:. — J.W. 

{From  Nature,  Apr.  9.  1971) 
PnTALLs  roR  National  Scixncb  Foukda'tion 
The  National  Science  Fotindatlon  occupies 
a  central  place  among  scientific  Institutions 
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In  the  United  States,  which  1b  why  Its  Influ- 
ence Is  neceasarlly  greater  than  the  mere 
size  of  Its  budget  would  suggest.  What  has 
happened  In  the  past  few  months  In  Wash- 
ington suggests  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  taken  the  measure  of  Its 
own  Importance,  which  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  There  are  also  signs,  however,  that 
the  foundation  is  beginning  to  stray  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  along  which 
the  interests  of  basic  science  In  the  United 
States  must  He.  Both  at  the  he<ulngs  before 
the  subcommittee  on  Science  Research  and 
Development  two  weeks  ago  and  fnHn  what 
officials  of  the  fovmdatlon  say  about  their 
intentions  for  the  next  few  years  (see  page 
346).  it  is  plain  that  Important  innovations 
have  been  embarked  on.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
ask  whether  they  make  sense. 

The  longest  shadow  will  be  cast  by  the 
new  policy  on  supporting  graduate  students 
at  colleges  and  universities.  The  foundation 
has  reconciled  itself  to  the  policy  it  accepted 
with  a  show  of  reluctance  last  year  of  doing 
away  with  traineeships  awarded  to  graduate 
schools  and  used  for  supporting  selected 
students,  restricting  the  nximber  of  fellow- 
ships awarded  competitively  to  500  each  year 
and  dispensing  altogether  with  grants  to  in- 
stitutions, usually  university  departments, 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  need  either  to 
strengthen  or  to  preserve  an  organization 
capable  of  contributing  in  an  important 
way  to  the  output  of  PhDs. 

The  foundation  has  In  the  process  turned 
away  from  the  principle  established  in  the 
years  immediately  after  the  flight  of  the  first 
Sputniks  that  the  resources  of  the  federal 
government  should  be  used  to  train  large 
numbers  of  highly  qualified  scientists  and 
engineers.  To  be  sure,  it  will  still  be  possible 
for  aspiring  graduate  students  to  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  those  applying  for  research 
grants,  but  It  seems  openly  to  be  acknowl- 
edged that  one  result  of  such  a  dependence 
will  be  to  favour  the  large  state  universities 
at  the  expense  of  the  private  universities  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  universities  with  im- 
mature or  even  non-existent  graduate 
schools  on  the  other.  There  are  also  dangers 
in  the  way  in  which  the  new  system  will 
require  graduate  students  to  depend  for  the 
continuation  of  their  work  either  on  the 
success  of  their  supervisors  In  getting  grants 
renewed  or  on  the  necessarily  straitened 
funds  of  universities.  In  the  circumstances, 
it  is  for  the  foundation  to  show  that  Its 
change  of  pwllcles  wise. 

Most  explanations  of  the  change  of  course 
Include  some  reference  to  the  labour  market 
for  PhDs,  and  It  is  true  that  these  are  dif- 
ficult times  for  fitting  some  kinds  of  PhD 
graduates  into  Jobs  that  seem  to  them  to  be 
acceptable.  The  trouble.  In  this  and  other 
fields.  Is  that  the  labour  statistics  are  proba- 
bly misleading  and  certainly  irrelevant.  For 
one  thing,  the  incidence  of  unemployment 
among  PhDs  is  probably  much  less  than  the 
news  of  hardship  among  physicists,  for  ex- 
ample, would  suggest.  (It  is  in  any  case  dis- 
ingenuous of  the  Administration  to  feign 
surprise  at  a  development  which  is  In  part 
at  least  a  consequence  of  government  policies 
towards  the  aerospace  Industry  among 
others.)  Second,  there  Is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  present  difficulties  imply  perma- 
nent surpluses.  A  resurgence  of  the  United 
States  economy  could  replace  surplus  by 
shortage  within  a  very  few  months.  The 
lead  time  In  the  production  of  PhDs  is  so 
long  that  there  is  even  a  case  for  thinking 
that  when  there  is  an  apparent  shortage,  the 
Administration's  influence  should  be  used 
to  ensure  that  recruits  are  not  frightened 
away  from  the  graduate  schools.  Third,  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  placing  PhD  graduates  stem  from 
too  narrow  a  view  of  the  Jobs  which  they 
can  usefully  and  re^>ectably  take  on.  which 
In  turn  Implies  that  the  shortage  could  go 
away  as  the  labour  market  becomes  more 


flexible  and  Imaginative.  To  be  sure,  there 
may  be  much  in  what  the  National  Sdanoe 
Foundation  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Science  Research  Ck>uncil  in  Britain  are  say- 
ing about  the  need  for  alternative  courses  to 
the  conventional  PhD,  and  this  is  one  thing 
on  which  the  universities  should  concentrate 
their  attention. 

Where  the  Justification  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  new  policy  is  con- 
cerned, however,  what  matters  is  not  the 
threat  of  over-production  of  PhDs,  real  or 
Imaginary,  for,  after  all.  even  In  its  heyday 
the  foundation  has  supported  only  rather 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  graduate  students 
In  science  and  technology  by  means  of 
traineeships.  Keeping  on  with  them  would 
not  in  itself  deny  the  foundation  an  op- 
portunity to  balance  supply  against  demand, 
for  there  are  still  handy  regulators  in  the 
alternative  methods  of  keeping  on  promising 
graduates  as  research  students.  The  founda- 
tion's support  for  research  assistants  through 
Its  research  grant  programme  Is  one  obvious 
method  of  control.  Where  the  new  policy  wlU 
make  a  difference  Is  In  the  ease  with  which 
graduate  schools  are  able  to  emerge  In  places 
where  they  do  not  exist  at  present. 

So  is  it  that  the  foundation  has  decided 
that  there  are  already  too  many  universities 
with  ambitions  of  this  kind?  Something  like 
200  out  of  2.000  American  universities  are  at 
present  providing  graduate  education  on  a 
substantial  scale  and  most  policies  in  the 
past  few  years  have  been  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  Is  too  narrow  a  base  for 
comfort.  This,  for  example,  was  one  of  the 
points  made  eloquently  two  years  ago  by  the 
National  Science  Board  in  its  statutory  re- 
port to  Congress.  What  has  happened  since 
to  change  the  situation?  How  can  the  Ad- 
ministration be  sure  that  its  new  dispensa- 
tions will  not  Increase  the  difficulties  of  re- 
cruiting good  teachers  to  out  of  the  way 
places?  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  in  the  new 
arrangements,  it  will  be  harder  than  ever  for 
the  graduate  schools  to  aspire  to  the  diver- 
sity which  is  desired  and  probably  desirable? 
Wm  not  the  change  of  policy  reinforce  the 
dominance  of  the  large  state  universitiee  In 
the  pattern  of  graduate  education  in  the 
United  States?  Above  all.  is  there  not  a  seri- 
ous risk  that  the  new  system  will  limit  the 
capacity  of  the  universities  to  provide  ad- 
vanced training  for  the  large  numbers  of 
students  almost  certain  to  be  required  by  the 
late  seventies?  The  foundation  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  shrug  off  the  last  ques- 
tion if  it  had  been  more  diligent  and  more 
expert  in  making  the  manpower  studies 
which  are  plainly  necessary.  On  the  face  of 
things,  it  is  taking  a  great  risk. 

Much  the  same  Is  true  with  the  founda- 
tion's programme  of  applied  research,  an- 
other important  Innovation  for  1972.  The 
danger  here  is  that  the  foundation  may  have 
bitten  off  more  than  it  can  comfortably  chew. 
To  be  sure,  everybody  agrees  that  It  would 
be  a  splendid  thing  if  science  and  technology 
could  be  harnessed  to  what  have  now  been 
called  "national  needs".  The  problem  Is  that 
wishes  do  not  easily  become  realities.  In  the 
past  few  years,  for  example,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  disappointment  in  the  Im- 
plicit pronolse  that  science  and  technology 
automatically  bring  prosperity  as  measured 
by  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  ONP.  Is  tnere 
not  now  a  danger  that  many  of  the  pro- 
granunes  being  mounted  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  will  convey  the  imDllclt 
promise  that  national  needs  of  partlcn  ar 
kinds  will  similarly  be  satisfied?  The  om- 
gramme  of  meteorological  research  will  al- 
most certainly  be  fruitful,  for  example.  If 
only  as  a  means  of  keeping  other  agenc'es 
(such  as  the  newly  created  National  Occano- 
graphlc  and  Atmospheric  Agency)  on  their 
toes.  But  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  by  mar- 
keting the  project  as  one  that  is  somehow 
linked  with  the  possibility  of  controlling  cli- 
mate, the  foundation  may  be  giving  hostages 


to  fortune?  The  other  projects  on  the  foun- 
dation's shopping  list  at  preoent  are  similarly 
well  constructed,  but  here  again  there  is  a 
danger  that  too  much  may  be  expected  of 
them.  If  anything,  the  name  chosen  for 
these  activities  as  a  group — Research  Ap- 
plied to  National  Needs — la  too  grand  for 
comfort.  Would  it  not  be  prudent  for  the 
foundation  to  back-pedal  gently  on  this 
issue? 

Another  continuing  source  of  anxiety  is 
the  distribution  of  resources.  Over  the  years, 
the  foundation  seems  constantly  to  have 
been  tempted  to  spend  its  funds  on  schemes 
not  strictly  relevant  to  its  primary  objec- 
tives. E^^en  if  the  new  budget  oomee  true, 
less  than  a  half  of  what  the  foxmdation 
spends  will  go  on  the  support  of  research 
In  unlveraitles.  The  new  programme  of 
applied  research  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  In  the  foundation's  pattern 
of  activity.  The  obvious  danger  Is  that  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  diversion  of  resources 
from  the  overriding  task  of  making  the 
fullest  use  of  the  intellectual  resources  of 
the  United  States.  Only  time  will  tell,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  founda- 
tion's critics  win  direct  the  closest  attention 

The  foundation's  credibility  would  be  more 
easily  assured  If  it  were  somehow  able  to 
carry  greater  weight.  The  appointment  of 
four  distinguished  scientists  ae  assistant 
directors  has  not  by  itself  removed  the 
fuzzlnees  which  characterizes  the  dealings 
of  the  foundation  with  the  outside  world.  In 
comparison  with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  for  example,  the  foundation  gives 
the  appearance  of  being  lees  confident  of  its 
internal  machinery.  Certainly  the  study  sec- 
tions of  the  NTH.  responsible  for  awarding 
research  grants,  have  a  prestige  to  which  the 
corresponding  committees  of  the  NSP  have 
hardly  begun  to  aspire.  And  It  remains  a 
painful  fact  that  after  several  years  of 
promises  about  the  development  of  man- 
power statistics,  the  foundation  is  still  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  full  extent  of  the  supposed 
surplus  of  PhDs.  Sceptics  outside  must  in- 
evitably be  alarmed  that  the  growth  of  the 
foundation's  budget  will  not  be  matched  by 
the  growth  of  Its  capacity  to  deal  with  day 
to  day  business.  This  Is  another  point  to 
keep  the  management  awake  at  night. 

[Prom  Nature.  May  7. 1971 1 
RANN   Ctrr  Down   to   Size 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  been 
only  partly  successful  In  its  gambit  of  swing- 
ing nearly  $100  million  worth  of  extra  funds 
through  Congress  under  a  newfangled  and 
variegated  umbrella  called  RANN.  Last  week, 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  told  the  foun- 
dation to  reassign  to  its  educational  pro- 
grammes the  money  they  had  been  stripped 
of  In  order  to  bolster  the  RANN  scheme.  The 
committee  also  compartmentalleed  the  foun- 
dation's budget  so  that  funds  cannot  later  be 
Juggled  around  to  thwart  the  committee's  in- 
tentions Subject  to  these  reallocations,  the 
committee  has  auth"rlzed  the  House  to  vote 
the  full  $622  million  budget  for  the  NSP  re- 
quested oy  the  E.xecutlve. 

These  actions  are  the  recommendations  oi 
".he  committees  .subcommittee  on  Science. 
Research  and  Development  which  since 
Mirch  has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
NSP  budget  under  Its  new  chairman,  John 
W.  Davis  of  Georgia.  The  $622  million  being 
requested  of  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  In  July  represents  a  substantial  In- 
crease over  the  $506  million  the  foundation 
received  last  year.  Of  this  Increment,  $74 
million  Is  for  the  support  of  projects  trans- 
ferred from  or  abandoned  by  other  agencies, 
but  even  so,  the  foundation  came  out  of  the 
budget-making  operation  last  February 
rather  better  than  other  agencies,  a  position 
for  which  It  was  required  to  make  certain 
sacrifices. 
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Chief  of  these  was  the  castration  of  its  ed- 
ucational aind  training  progranunes;  support 
for  Institutions  was  chopped  from  |i34.5  mil- 
lion In  1971  to  $12.0  million  and  the  science 
education  support  programme  was  reduced 
from  $100.6  million  to  $77.3  million.  The  ra- 
tionale for  these  economies  is  the  oSlclal  be- 
lief that  the  supply  of  scientists  is  now  suf- 
ficient and  there  Is  no  need  to  expand  pro- 
duction. The  surplus  so  created  has  been  fun- 
nelled Into  applied  science  projects,  lumped 
under  the  title  of  Research  Applied  to  Na- 
tional Needs  or  RANN. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  cus- 
tomarily thou^t  of  as  the  patron  of  basic 
research.  In  contrast  with  the  mission -ori- 
ented agencies  which  support  applied  re- 
search. But  foundation  officials  have  made 
increasingly  bolder  use  of  a  loophole  Inserted 
Into  the  foundation's  charter  In  1968  which 
sanctions  the  support  of  applied  research. 
When  Justifying  a  budget,  first  before  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  then 
before  Congress,  it  is  easier  to  defend  applied 
research  than  the  purer  sort,  which  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  abrupt  escalation  In  the 
NSF's  support  of  applied  research,  from 
nothing  in  1960  to  $12  million  in  1970,  $34 
million  in  1971  and  a  proposed  $81  million  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  $81  million  for  RANN  is  nearly  a  third 
of  the  total  funds  assigned  to  scientific  re- 
search project  support.  (The  $257,8  million 
assigned  to  the  latter  progranune,  however. 
Includes  $27.6  million  for  engineering  and 
$12,8  million  for  materials  research.  Count- 
ing these  with  RANN  as  applied  research,  the 
NSF's  proposed  budget  for  1972  contains  $121 
million  for  the  support  of  applied  research 
projects  and  $217  million,  or  less  than  twice 
that,  for  the  sustenance  of  basic  research.) 
The  growth  of  the  RANN  programme  has  this 
year  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  educa- 
tion programmes,  and  It  Is  this  shift  that 
the  House  subcommittee  has  reversed. 

The  subcommittee,  supported  by  the  par- 
ent Science  and  Astronautics  committee,  has 
lopped  $30.6  million  off  the  RANN  programme 
and  another  $11.7  million  off  the  scientific 
research  project  support.  These  savings  have 
been  redistributed  to  Institutional  support, 
raised  by  $16.8  million  to  $28.6  million,  and 
science  education  support,  bumped  up  by; 
$22  million  to  $99.3  million.  One  reason  for 
cutting  RANN  down  to  slise  was  the  subcom- 
mittee's feeling  that  for  what  was  still  an 
experimental  programme  RANN  was  growing 
too  fast  for  its  own  good.  No  one  has  for- 
gotten the  fiasco  the  NSP  got  Into  with 
the  last  major  test  of  its  managerial  skills, 
the  Mohole  project.  The  subcommittee  was 
eJso  Impressed  by  the  volume  of  mall  received 
by  Congressmen  asking  for  the  education 
grants  to  be  restored. 

Reservations  about  the  size  of  the  RANN 
programme  were  also  Implicit  in  the  remarks 
made  before  the  committee  by  Philip  Han- 
dler, president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  a  member  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board,  the  governing  body  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  "For  my  part," 
Handler  told  the  subcommittee  last  month, 
"I  view  RANN  and  Its  predecessor  (the  pro- 
gramme was  known  last  year  as  IRPOS)  as 
a  large  experiment  .  .  .  IRPOS  has  had  no 
great  successes  of  which  It  can  boast — I  hope 
the  reason  Is  only  that  It  Is  young.  Today,  one 
cannot  make  any  great  claims  that  it  has 
really  solved  a  major  problem  which  Is  press- 
ing on  our  society." 

Handler  was  also  the  only  witness  before 
the  subcommittee  to  criticize  the  Admini- 
stration's throttling  of  the  NSF  education 
progranunes.  particularly  the  fellowship  and 
tralneeshlp  programmes.  "I  consider  taking 
money  from  these  two  sets  of  programmes 
as  a  trend  in  the  wrong  direction.  Both  are 
on  the  road  to  extinction  If  this  set  of  recom- 
mendations in  this  year's  budget  are  In- 
deed implemented,  and  I  hope  this  would 
not  be  the  case,"  Handler  told  the  subcom- 


mittee. The  form  of  the  progranunes  was 
laid  down  two  years  ago  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board,  of  which  Handler  was  then 
chairman.  Evident  from  Handler's  testimony, 
though  not  made  explicit,  was  his  disinclina- 
tion to  countenance  the  board's  volte-face 
on  this  Issue. 

Of  the  four  congressional  committees  that 
have  to  approve  the  NSF's  budget  (an  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  committee 
In  both  House  and  Senate),  the  House  Ap- 
propriations committee  Is  the  one  that 
wields  the  greatest  Influence,  Authorization 
conunittees  are  often  regarded  as  special 
pleaders  for  the  agencies  with  which  they 
deal,  and  in  the  case  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  House  Appropriations  com- 
mittee has  regularly  slashed  the  annual 
budgets  authorized  by  the  Science,  Research 
and   Development   subcommittee. 

The  usual  sequence  has  been  for  the  lat- 
ter committee  to  authorize  much  more  for 
the  foundation  than  the  President  has  re- 
quested in  his  budget  and  the  Appropria- 
tions committee  to  appropriate  much  less. 
With  new  chairmen  heading  the  relevant 
subcommittees,  this  year's  scenario  promises 
to  be  less  dramatic.  Davis's  subcommittee 
apparently  toyed  with  the  idea  of  voting 
the  foundation  some  $44  million  above  the 
Admlnlstratlou  request  but  decided  this 
would  be  a  face-losing  gesture  in  view  of  the 
certain  refusal  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee to  match  such  an  Increase. 

The  relevant  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  committee,  the  HUD-Space- 
Sclence  subcommittee,  has  in  Edward  P. 
Boland  a  chairman  who,  if  not  yet  a  proved 
friend  of  science,  is  at  least  prepared  to 
make  amicable  remarks  about  the  founda- 
tion in  public  (see  Nature,  230,  9;  1971).  The 
indications  are  that  Boland's  subcommittee 
will  vote  the  foundation  much  the  same 
size  of  budget  as  the  Administration  Is  re- 
questing. 

(Prom  Nature,  May  7,  1971] 
NSF:  Patkon  or  Ttrant? 

Public  warning  that  the  NSF's  new-found 
fondness  Tor  applied  research  may  lead  It  to 
browbeat  the  academic  community  Into  going 
along  with  these  policies  was  delivered  last 
week  by  Frederick  Seltz,  president  of  Rocke- 
feller University  and  former  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Speaking  to 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Selta  oonfeased  to 
having  "several  grave  misgivings  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  enthusiasm  for  mission - 
oriented  research  which  Is  emerging  in  Wash- 
ington." Two  Instances  cited  by  Seltz  were 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  growing 
support  of  applied  research  and  the  present 
campaign  for  a  crash  programme  on  cancer. 

The  change  in  the  charter  of  the  NSF  al- 
lowing It  to  support  applied  research,  Seltz 
said,  "may  well  bring  about  a  widespread 
change  In  the  relationships  between  the  sci- 
entific officers  in  the  agencies  and  the  sci- 
entific community.  The  former  may  well  be- 
gin to  Teel  a  far  greater  sense  of  command 
and  be  much  more  inclined  to  insist  that  the 
scientific  community  do  Its  bidding."  Seltz 
also  doubted  whether  the  NSF,  whose  deal- 
ings up  to  now  have  been  primarily  with  the 
academic  community,  can  hope  to  develop 
really  effective  working  relationships  with 
industry. 

Commenting  on  the  demands  for  an  at- 
tack on  cancer  equal  In  intensity  to  the 
effort  to  construct  the  first  atomic  bomb, 
Seltz  told  the  Chemical  Society  he  doubted 
If  basic  knowledge  about  cancer  Justified 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  devoted  pri- 
marily to  applied  objectives;  It  might  be 
more  profitable  to  focus  "a  substantial  part 
of  the  support  on  cell  biologists  and  molec- 
ular biologists  who  remain  thoroughly  mind- 
ful of  the  cancer  problem  in  their  funda- 
mental research." 


[From  Science,  April  16,  1971] 
Handlxx  Dissents  on  NSF  Budget 

WhUe  the  Administration's  proposed  1972 
budget  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  has  encountered  general  it  not  ardent 
approval  In  the  scientific  community,  Philip 
Handler,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  (NAS)  and  former  chairman  of 
the  National  Science  Board  (NSB) ,  has  voiced 
objections  to  shifts  In  the  budget  tliat  will 
emphasize  applied  research  while  subtract- 
ing funds  for  graduate  science  traineeships 
and  fellowships. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  subcommit- 
tee on  science,  research,  and  development. 
Handler  warned  that  the  current  budget  re- 
quest "starts  down  the  trail  of  complete 
elimination  of  NSF  training  and  fellowship 
programs."  Two  programs  have  been  elim- 
inated outright:  first-year  graduate  train- 
eeships. and  the  Secondary  Science  Training 
Program  for  high  school  students. 

While  the  budget  has  grown  considerably. 
Handler  noted,  most  of  the  Increment  will 
go  for  picking  up  programs  that  have  been 
dropped  by  other  agencies.  The  rest,  he  said. 
Is  being  funneled  into  the  new  applied  re- 
search program.  Research  Applied  to  Na- 
tional Needs  (RANN) ,  whose  budget  is  being 
doubled  to  $81  million.  The  year -old  program 
(formerly  known  as  Interdisciplinary  Re- 
search Relevant  to  Problems  of  Our  Society, 
or  IRPOS)  was  Inaugurated  amid  misgivings 
on  the  part  of  the  NSB.  said  Handler.  He  said 
he  still  regards  RANN  as  "experimental," 
noted  that  it  has  not  yet  produced  any  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  solution  of  na- 
tional problems,  and  reiterated  his  fears  that 
too  much  emphasis  on  applied  research  might 
turn  NSF  Into  a  "Job  shc^." 

Handler  emphasized  that  he  was  peaking 
only  as  NAS  president  and  not  for  the  NSB, 
of  which  he  Is  still  a  member.  Apparently,  he 
is  a  minority  voice  on  the  board.  Its  current 
chairman,  Herbert  Carter,  said  the  proposed 
budget  was  endorsed  by  the  board  and  that 
he  regards  the  RANN  program  as  extremely 
important  for  helping  universities  set  up 
new  Interdisciplinary  curriculum  units. 

While  the  proposed  NSF  budget  of  $622 
million  means  an  Increase  of  $116  million 
over  last  year,  the  new  money  does  not  reo- 
resent  a  substantial  Increase  for  any  NSF 
programs  except  RANN.  Most  of  the  money — 
$74  million — will  be  used  to  pay  for  programs 
transferred  from  other  agencies,  chiefly  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD) ,  and  for  pick- 
ing up  projects  which  mission-oriented  agen- 
cies like  DOD  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission have  had  to  drop  for  budgetary 
reasons. 

Handler's  budget  complaints  refiect  the 
conflict  that  has  bubbled  up  from  time  to 
time  between  him  and  the  Administration 
over  concepts  of  science  funding  (Science, 
26  December  1970).  Handler  believes  that 
cutbacks  In  g^raduate  student  support  re- 
flect a  lack  of  faith  In  the  future  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  he  is  fearful  that  too  much  applied 
research  will  erode  the  country's  basic  re- 
search capability.  The  Administration,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  prefer  to  hold  the 
line  on  student  support  until  the  employ- 
ment picture  brightens,  and  Is  eager  to  en- 
courage the  conversion  of  technology  to  more 
socially  useful  ends. — C.H. 


[From  Physics  Today,  May  1971) 
No  Part-Time  Acknct  ron  Basic  Research' 
( By  Harold  L.  Davis ) 
Now  that  we  have  had  some  time  to  collect 
our  wits  following  the  onslatight  of  press  re- 
leases, public  statements  and  Government 
reports  that  traditionally  accompany  the 
presentation  of  the  Administration's  new 
budget,  we  can  begin  to  get  a  picture  of  what 
the  budget  situation  for  fiscal  1972  bolls  down 
to.  Unfortunately  the  picture  Is  as  grim  as  we 
had  feared.  Although  the  Administration 
points  out  that  the  budget  pvovUles  an  overall 
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Increase  of  15%  for  funding  for  research  at 
colleges  and  unlveraitlee,  the  amount  for  the 
phjralcal  sciences  U  less  compared  to  last  year. 
In  pcu^lcular  for  basic  research  in  physics  the 
Oovemment  Is  proposing  a  cut  of  possibly 
4%  In  absolute  funds.  When  inflation  is 
thrown  In,  the  decrease  In  real  money  might 
come  close  to  10%. 

On  top  of  this  setback,  support  from  NSF 
has  been  eliminated  for  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships and  sharply  reduced  for  graduate 
tralneeshlps.  In  effect  physics  departments 
will  no  longer  be  granted  funds  to  continue 
operating  the  "heading  patterns"  that  have 
been  sustaining  new  graduates  unable  to 
find  Jobs. 

The  Increases  for  research  the  Oovernment 
refers  to  are,  of  course,  all  channeled  Into 
environmental  and  social-science  programs. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  that 
many  physicists.  If  they  are  to  be  able  to 
continue  In  professional  careers,  will  have  to 
find  ways  of  marketing  their  talents  In  tbeee 
suddenly  more  popular  areas. 

We  can  not  dispute  the  Administration's 
right  to  order  the  budget  priorities  as  it  sees 
fit,  but  we  can  raise  serious  questions  about 
whether  it  was  really  necessary  to  cut  basic 
research  In  the  physical  sciences  to  provide 
the  desired  emphasis  on  programs  directed 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  society. 

The  strategy  has  been  to  Insist  that  the 
mission-oriented  agencies  drop  basic  re- 
search for  more  applied  work  and  that  NSF 
pick  up  these  abandoned  projects.  But  the 
1972  budget  falls  to  provide  NSP  with 
enough  funds  to  do  this  Job.  In  physics  NSF 
received  an  additional  tl2  million,  but  this 
Is  at  least  $5  million  short  of  what  is  needed 
to  pick  up  the  physics  contracts  abandoned 
by  the  other  agencies.  In  this  same  budget, 
however,  NSP's  RANN  program  (Research 
Applied  to  National  Needs)  has  been  In- 
creased from  $34  million  to  $81  million.  The 
projects  within  this  program  are  applied  re- 
search efforts  aimed  at  providing  informa- 
tion that  may  be  relevant  to  environmental 
and  societal  problems. 

Even  though  Congress  has  encouraged  NSP 
to  engage  In  applied  research,  it  has  never 
indicated  that  this  kind  of  activity  should 
become  a  major  function  of  NSP.  If  NSP's 
primary  purpose  is  to  ensure  the  health  of 
the  nation's  basic  research,  why  should  these 
applied  projects  at  NSF  be  given  a  whopping 
big  raise  in  a  year  when  some  areas  of  basic 
research  are  being  substantially  cut?  It 
would  appear  that  the  $41  million  increase  to 
RANN  would  more  than  take  care  of  the  cuts 
the  physical  sciences  are  being  asked  to 
take.  Finally,  in  agreeing  to  take  on  these 
mission-oriented  tasks.  Is  NSP  setting  Itself 
up  for  the  same  difficulties  that  NTH  ex- 
perienced when  Congress  became  impatient 
because  the  sensational  break-throughs  It 
was  expecting  In  cancer,  heart  disease  and  so 
on  were  not  materializing?  The  result  could 
well  be  further  cuts  Imposed  on  NSP's  funds 
for  bsisic  research. 

NSP  is  fast  becoming  the  only  agency  sup- 
porting basic  research.  If  the  pure  sciences 
are  to  survive  we  need  to  have  NSF  as  a  f  uU- 
tlme  agency,  not  a  part-time  agency. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  made  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  the  training  of  scientists  and 
engineers.  I  say  this  as  one  who  has  them 
literally  running  out  of  his  ears,  so  far  as 
my  district  is  concerned.  There  are  tre- 
mendous numbers  in  each  of  these  cate- 
gories who  are  unemployed  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


1  was  tempted  at  first  to  try  to  reduce 
the  funds,  In  order  perhaps  to  provide 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed to  be  freer  from  competition  from 
younger  men  coming  out  of  colleges.  On 
second  thought,  it  came  to  me  that  the 
answer  to  our  problems  of  today  will  be 
found  in  research.  We  are  going  to  need 
these  scientists  and  engineers  if  we  are  to 
overcome  the  problem  of  imemploy- 
ment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other  mat- 
ters that  bother  our  country  today.  Infla- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  problems. 

In  general  we  must  ui>gTade  our  science 
and  technology  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  countries.  We  are  going 
to  need  all  the  brainpower  we  have,  much 
of  which  is  unemployed  at  the  moment. 
We  will  need  additional  scientific  man- 
power. 

So  I  join  the  gentleman  In  his  strong 
statement  in  this  regard  as  one  who  off- 
hand, as  I  said,  was  inclined  to  feel  at 
first  we  did  not  need  this  additional 
money  for  the  training  of  technically  up- 
graded scientists  and  engineers  by  our 
universities. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  should  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  enlightened  remarks.  I  hasten 
to  say  I  believe  he  stated  the  matter 
better  than  I  did,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  many 
of  his  constituents  find  themselves  at 
this  particular  point  In  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  fur- 
ther answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  i  Mr.  Schmttz  » ,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  mathematics  and  the  use  of  com- 
puters, I  call  his  attention  to  our  work 
in  the  global  atmospheric  research  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  going  to  investi- 
gate the  use  of  computers  in  simulating 
the  possible  consequences  of  large-scale 
weather  prediction  or  even  weather  modi- 
fication. It  will  have  to  be  largely  a 
computer  mathematical  relations  effort. 

The  question  has  to  be  resolved  in  the 
next  cou-  l3  of  years.  Can  we  predict  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  for  many  days 
in  advance  with  some  reasonable  cer- 
tainty? We  are  having  a  world  confer- 
ence to  find  out  how  to  work  on  this 
type  of  global  atmospheric  research 
program. 

We  are  puttinp  $2.5  million  'n  this  bill. 
as  a  line  item,  for  that  particular  type 
of  program.  This  work  wiU  be  for  pre- 
dicting weather  in  the  future,  perhaps 
as  far  as  30  days  in  advance,  by  mathe- 
matical means. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin  > . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port HJl.  7960,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  is  my 
first  year  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  I 
have  been  pleased  to  participate  in  de- 
liberations of  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  and 


of  the  full  committee  with  regard  to 
this  legislation. 

Normally,  we  see  very  little  in  our 
news  media  about  NSF.  Yet  its  programs 
are  vital  to  us.  Basic  research  and  science 
education  are  critical  to  the  advance- 
ment of  any  modem  nation;  For  the 
United  States,  a  Nation  which  for  years 
has  bolstered  the  free  world,  they  are 
pragmatic,  everyday  necessities. 

The  total  budget  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  $622  million.  This  is 
not  a  large  amount  measured  in  terms 
of  eiircraft  carriers  which  it  might  buy 
or  the  added  dollars  per  month  in  social 
security  pajmaents.  But  It  Is  large  In 
terms  of  its  Importance  to  society. 

'nils  Nation  spends  about  $6  billion  for 
research  activities,  and  more  than  $15 
billion  for  total  support  of  research  and 
development.  Most  of  these  funds  are 
expended  by  the  mission  oriented  agen- 
cies, those  which  have  specific  objectives 
to  acccMnpllsh  and  hence  embark  on  re- 
search and  development  programs  to  ac- 
complish their  goals. 

The  NSF  is  unique  In  its  objectives  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  mission  ori- 
ented agencies.  The  Foundations  sup- 
port of  basic  resesu-ch,  based  on  criteria 
of  excellence,  has  served  as  a  standard 
for  scientific  activities  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  this  ideal  of  excellence  which 
has  been  translated  from  the  strictly 
scientific  sphere  into  the  rewarding  tech- 
nological programs  of  many  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In  other  words,  leadership  in  science 
hsa  been  responsible  for  much  of  our 
leadership  in  technology.  Indeed,  within 
the  industrial  sector  of  our  economy  we 
find  that  investments  in  the  development 
of  new  technologies  generate  many  de- 
mands for  new  capital;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  new  products  and  processes 
which  result  from  technological  innova- 
tion, our  economy  would  atrophy. 

A  number  of  NSF  programs  which  are 
little  known  are  nonetheless  increasingly 
important  to  our  Nation.  For  example, 
the  intergovernmental  science  program 
is  designed  to  improve  the  ability  of  local 
governmental  units  to  utilize  science  and 
technology  for  their  own  needs.  This 
program,  authorized  at  a  level  of  $1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  .vear  1972,  will  permit  such 
jurisdictions  to  cope  more  effectively 
with  environmental  and  social  problems, 
and  to  incorporate  technological  innova- 
tions in  more  of  their  day-to-day  activ- 
ities. It  will  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments overcome  their  specialized  prob- 
lems through  advanced  planning  and 
experimental  programs  carried  on  ini- 
tially on  a  pilot  basis.  Demonstrated 
successes  can  be  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

An  important  segment  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  associated  with  technol- 
ogy-transfer studies  and  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  improve  the  methods 
of  making  available  proven  technological 
tools  to  local  governmental  units.  This 
will  not  onlv  avoid  the  expense  of  "re- 
inventing the  wheel,"  but  will  increase 
the  yield  from  investments  which  we 
have  already  made  in  high  technology 
programs  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  can 
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be  expected  to  continue  making  signif- 
icant contributions  to  our  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering this  afternoon  will  assure 
progress  in  this  regard  since  it  provides 
for  a  balanced  program  of  scientific  re- 
search and  science  education.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Frxy)  . 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  give  my 
strong  support  to  the  pending  bill,  HJl. 
7960.  It  will  authorize  fimds  for  programs 
of  scientific  research  and  science  edu- 
cation which  are  vital  to  our  Nation. 

In  approving  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  which  is  substantially  greater  than 
that  received  by  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  last  year,  the  committee  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  NSF  support 
for  basic  research  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  funds  for  NSF  were  in- 
creased, we  realize  that  there  is  an  In- 
creased necessity  for  the  Foimdation  to 
assure  efficient  utilization  of  these  funds. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  made  certain 
changes  in  the  NSF  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972  although  the  overall  total  remained 
the  same  as  proposed  by  the  swiminlstra- 
tion.  One  of  these  changes  was  to  in- 
crease by  $3^/2  million  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  specialized  research  facilities 
and  equipment. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  program 
is  to  help  institutions  obtain  those  fa- 
cilities and  scientific  equipment  which 
progress  in  very  advanced  research  re- 
quires. These  items  range  from  such 
things  as  nuclear  accelerators  to  elec- 
tron microscopes  and  cryogenic  equip- 
ment. In  general,  these  are  available  for 
common  use  by  a  number  of  scientists, 
and  permit  these  research  scientists  to  be 
more  productive  and  to  engage  in  scien- 
tific investigations  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  do. 

For  example,  we  find  that  In  a  research 
field  like  earth  sciences  there  is  increas- 
ing need  for  laboratory  studies  to 
complement  the  traditional  field  inves- 
tigations. These  studies  require  such 
items  a",  mass  spectrographs,  electron 
microprobes,  and  seismic  recording 
equipment. 

Although  the  committee  added  $3y2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  in  this  budget 
category,  the  increase  over  last  year  is 
very  modest.  There  still  remains  a  large 
gap  between  the  needs  of  scientists  for 
these  tools  and  the  availability  of  the 
tools.  Compounding  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  facilities  and  equip- 
ment is  the  increasing  price  of  instru- 
mentation, due  both  to  inflation  and  the 
cost  of  sophistication  and  complexity. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  many 
research  facilities  and  their  associated 
equipment,  it  is  especially  important  that 
effective  managemejjt  be  utilized  in  their 
operation.  The  items  obtained  with  these 
expensive  capital  outlays  must  be  uti- 
lized to  the  maximum  extent,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  of  accomplishing  spe- 
cific research  objectives.  I  hope  that  the 
Foundation  wiU  continue  to  encourage 
utilization  of  specific  equipment  by  vari- 


ous dei>artment8  In  a  single  institution, 
as  well  as  common  use  by  similar  re- 
search groups  in  different  institutions 
whenever  this  is  feasible. 

Another  way  of  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  scientific  equipmoit  is  to 
utilize  those  items  which  have  been 
bought  for  specific  pmposes  and  are  no 
longer  needed  for  those  particular  proj- 
ects. We  are  all  aware  that  this  excess 
property  is  generated  by  various  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
NASA.  It  is  bought  for  particular  proj- 
ects in  their  programs  and  after  those 
projects  have  been  finished  it  should  be 
used  for  other  purposes  whenever  pos- 
sible. I  h(H>e  that  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  will  develop,  during  the  com- 
ing year,  improved  procedures  for  idMi- 
tifying,  and  assigning  this  surplus 
equipment.  In  particular,  I  hope  that 
increased  utilization  of  surplus  equip- 
ment for  educational  purposes,  in  con- 
trast to  research  activities,  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

This  concern  for  efficient  management 
of  our  scientific  resources  Is  aiH>llcable 
to  other  Foundation  activities.  The  Ma- 
terials Research  Interdisciirilnary  Labo- 
ratories, formerly  supported  by  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  NSF  In  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
total  support  level  for  the  core  research 
programs  in  these  laboratories  is  more 
than  $12  million  a  year.  In  the  past  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  used 
a  block  funding  procedure  to  support  the 
laboratories,  and  this  management 
mechanism  seems  to  have  been  quite 
successful.  I  would  hope  that  the  NSF 
will  continue  this  program  funding  pro- 
cedure whenever  feasible. 

The  Materials  Laboratories  are  not  the 
largest  research  centers  supported  by  the 
NSP,  however.  A  number  of  natitmal 
centers,  such  as  the  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  and  the  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory,  are  man- 
aged for  NSF  by  consortia  of  universi- 
ties. These  research  centers  make  their 
facilities  available  to  members  of  the 
scientific  community  for  them  to  perform 
experiments,  and  therefore  prevent  un- 
necessary and  costly  duplication  of  capi- 
tal facilities.  There  are  two  large  facili- 
ties, however,  the  Arecibo  Observatory 
and  the  Haystack  Observatory,  which  are 
managed  by  individual  universities. 
These  facilities  are  widely  used  by  visit- 
ing scientists,  and  are  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  national  centers  to  which  I 
have  referred.  NSF  should  carefully  study 
the  management  arrangements  for  the 
Arecibo  smd  Haystack  Observatories,  and 
attempt  to  optimize  their  management 
structures.  In  particular,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  transferring  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  these  activities 
to  appropriate  consortia  of  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  plays  a  key  role  in  the  sup- 
port of  basic  research  in  this  country. 
We  must  continue  to  adequately  sup- 
port its  programs,  at  the  same  time  In- 
sisting on  efficient  accounting  by  the 
agency  for  public  fimds  expended.  I  feel 
they  have  done  a  good  job  In  the  pcist, 
and  hop>e  they  will  do  an  even  better  job 
in  the  future. 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hxckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  7960,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  necessary  services  this  body  can  per- 
form for  the  Nation.  I  am  particularly 
interested  In  the  funding  of  basic  bio- 
chemical research  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  health  and  well-being  of  all  Amer- 
icans, living  and  unborn,  is  and  should  be 
very  near  the  top  of  our  national  agen- 
da— in  war  or  peace.  I  am,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  the  committee  has 
approved  a  funding  level  increased  by 
some  20  percent  over  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  the  vital  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

It  is  especially  heartening  to  see  that 
the  scientific  research  project  support 
item  has  been  expanded  more  than  30 
percent  within  the  overall  authorization. 
Basic  research,  to  my  mind,  is  the  well- 
spring  of  all  the  remarkable  break- 
throughs we  have  achieved  and  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  in  the  field  of  health. 

This  Nation,  for  example,  is  being 
called  upon  to  dedicate  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  combating  and  curing  csuicer. 
The  basic  physiological  problem  under- 
Ij-ing  the  disease  is  one  of  cell  division. 
And  there  is  beginning  to  come  to  light 
some  evidence  that  the  body  creates 
abnormal  ceUs  all  the  time,  but  that  Its 
immunity  mechanisms  dispose  of  them. 
Cancer  develops,  apparently,  when  this 
mechanism  breaks  down  and  the  abnor- 
mal ceUs  proliferate. 

A  basic  understanding  of  the  immu- 
nity mechanism  and  why  It  sometimes 
breaks  down  could  very  well  be  the  key 
to  the  mystery  that  hides  the  origins  of 
this  horrible  alHiction  from  the  minds 
of  men.  And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
volves pure,  basic  biomedical  research. 

The  same  Is  true  in  lifting  the  veil 
from  our  eyes  on  the  transplantation  of 
hearts,  livers,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  and  on 
understanding  genetic  defects. 

I  commend  the  committee  and  Its  very 
fine  chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr,  Mtllxr)  and 
its  ranking  minority  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  FnLTON)  as  well  as  Mr.  Cabell  and 
Mr.  Bell  for  their  keen  grasp  of  the 
situatlcm,  their  appreciation  of  its  ur- 
gency and  their  fine  effort  in  reporting 
this  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
mit me  to  respectfully  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
multiyear  authorization  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Annual  authorizations  and  the  uncer- 
tainty Indigenous  to  them  do  a  certain 
amount  of  violence  to  the  research 
laboratories  that  operate  under  NSF 
grants.  They  militate  against  deUberate. 
long  range  approaches  to  problems,  be- 
cause of  the  pressures  attendant  on 
periodic  reappllcation.  So  laboratories  at 
barely  maintenance  levels  or  which  ebb 
and  flow  with  funding  are  virtually 
useless. 

We  should  be  certain  that  this  coun- 
try has  a  permanent,  stable  basic  re- 
search establishment,  so  that  we   are 
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not  forced  to  proceed  piecemeal  on  many 
problems  that  should  command  full- 
time,  long  range  attention.  We  would 
thereby  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  our 
effort,  and,  I  believe,  deprive  this  Na- 
tion of  the  solutions  which  could  come 
that  much  more  easily  and  that  much 
more  quickly. 

In  general,  however.  I  feel  the  commit- 
tee has  produced  a  very  fine  piece  of 
legislation  in  H.R.  7960. 

I  recommend  these  thoughts  and  this 
bill  to  the  committee  and  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  urge  their  every  con- 
sideration  and  decisive  action. 

Mr.    FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

Chairmtm,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 

am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  on 
her  very  excellent  statement.  It  is  a  most 
thoughtful  statement.  I  believe  the  fields 
she  is  speaking  of  are  very  worthy  of  in- 
tensive and  continued  exploration.  For 
example,  the  isolation  of  the  gene  and 
the  ability  to  look  into  heredity  factors 
are  two  major  fields  for  advances  in 
science  In  the  near  future. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  with  reference  to  NSF 
having  a  multiauthorization. 

We  on  this  committee  have  changed 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  very 
many  respects.  This  is  Just  the  third  year 
of  authorization  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  We  are  dealing  in  policy 
changes. 

One  place  where  we  have  made  a 
change  is  in  taking  out  the  research 
applied  to  national  needs.  We  have  put 
it  over  into  imiversity  research  and 
scholarships.  We  feel  that  this  should  be 
emphasized,  just  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  said. 

Another  point  is  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  we  have  moved  into  line  item 
authorization.  We  are  pinning  the  budget 
down,  rather  than  having  a  general  au- 
thorization. We  have  felt  during  this 
transition  period  that  we  should  still  re- 
main in  the  1-year  authorization.  NSF 
can  then  come  back  to  us  and  justify  their 
request  not  merely  on  an  Illustrative 
basis  but  on  a  specific  basis,  so  we  can 
monitor  and  see  what  has  happened. 
Under  those  circumstances,  I  have 
favored  the  1-year  authorization  for  the 
coming  year  of  1972.  Although  we  have 
not  foreclosed  the  possibility  of  reviewing 
the  matter  again,  this  is  our  intent  for 
the  present. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  been  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  the  authorizing 
capacity  on  our  committee.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  get  this  matter  of  jurisdic- 
tion completely  worked  out. 

I  want  to  say  to-  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  that  she  has  an  excellent 
idea  in  my  judgment.  We  will  look  at  it 
again  this  year  and  later  next  year. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennylvanla. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiime  to  the 


gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr.  Mc- 

CORMACK)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  bill  before  us  this  afternoon, 
H.R.  7960.  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  scientific  research  and  science 
educatlrai  in  this  country. 

I  have  strong  personal  feeUngs  con- 
cerning the  need  for  supporting  scien- 
tific research  and  development.  I  have 
spent  many  years  of  my  own  life  in  the 
envircHiment  of  a  large  research  and  de- 
velopment activity.  I  have  found  that 
environment  to  be  a  challenging  one 
personally  and  professionally.  It  is  the 
kind  of  environment  which  is  central  to 
the  successful  functioning  of  any  ad- 
vanced technological  society.  And.  re- 
gardless of  any  personal  feelings  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  further  "greening  of  Amer- 
ica." I  think  it  is  clear  that  our  own 
society  Is  not  only  technologically  ori- 
ented at  the  present  time  but  must  un- 
avoidably become  more  so  in  the  future. 
In  order  to  have  a  successful  national 
research    and    development    efTort.    we 
must  also  have  an  effective  science  edu- 
cation activity.  Science  education  and 
scientific  research  imderlie  any  strong 
modern  economy.  Our  own  Nation  must 
continue  to  forge  ahead  in  science  and 
technology  if  It  is  to  compete  success- 
fully in  international  commerce.  Well 
documented  studies  show,  for  example, 
that  it  is  only  through  "high  technology" 
exports  that  we  have  any  hope  of  bring- 
ing   the   balance-of-payments   problem 
under  control.  These  high  technology  ex- 
ports in  turn  depend  on  the  base  of  scien- 
tific research  and  development. 

Science  has  been  properly  described  as 
the  precursor  to  technology.  A  prudent 
national  policy,  therefore,  requires  a 
carefully  balanced  approach  to  the  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  and  science 
education.  The  bill  before  us  this  after- 
noon presents  such  a  balanced  approach, 
one  which  will  assure  us  that  a  decade 
from  now  we  will  have  the  necessary  high 
quality  students  "in  the  pipeline."  It  is 
this  concern  for  the  long  term  position 
of  this  Nation  in  science  and  technology 
which  is  reflected  in  the  substantial  in- 
creases for  science  education  and  insti- 
tutional support  in  H.R.  7960. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  personally  believe  even  more 
of  our  national  resources  should  be 
devoted  to  this  kind  of  activity.  A  strong 
case  could  be  made  for  increasing  H.R. 
7960  above  the  $622  million  total,  and  I 
am  confident  that  others  in  this  body 
share  this  feeling.  However,  within  the 
fiscal  constraints  which  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize exist  at  the  present  time.  I  believe 
this  legislation  takes  a  proper  approach, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  each  and 
every  one  of  my  oolleagnes. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
concerning  specific  aspects  of  the  bill. 
As  has  been  noted  earlier,  it  contains  a 
line  item  budget  rather  than  a  lump  sum 
authorization.  I  believe  this  Is  a  step  for- 
ward for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, because  it  permits  closer  analsrsis 
of  its  programs  by  the  Congress.  If  these 
programs  are  important  to  the  national 
welfare  and  are  managed  effectively,  and 


every  Indication  Is  that  they  are,  I  believe 
this  closer  scrutiny  will  result  in  in- 
creased congressional  support. 

The  large  new  program  undertaken  by 
the  NSF  entitied  "Research  Applied  to 
National  Needs,"  is  one  which  was  closely 
studied  by  the  conunittee  during  its  de- 
liberations this  year.  We  all  agreed  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  support  this  kind  of  program.  I 
personally  would  like  to  have  seen  it 
funded  at  a  higher  level  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  I  beheve  the  problems  which  it  has 
been  designed  to  attack  are  of  the  highest 
priority,  and  further  delay  can  only  in- 
crease the  complexities  of  their  solutions. 
But  I  also  recognize  that  there  are 
valid  questions  regarding  the  procedures 
for  implementing  these  problem -oriented 
research  activtles.  Not  only  have  ques- 
tions arisen  in  the  minds  of  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  science  policy  matters,  but 
doubts  have  also  been  raised  by  leaders 
within  the  scientific  community.  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  both  the  present  and 
immediate  past  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  have  questioned  the 
appropriateness  of  using  the  NSF  frame- 
work for  branching  out  into  large-scale 
applied  research  activities. 

Because  these  doubts  have  been  raised 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  think  it.  is  appropriate  that 
an  effort  be  made  during  the  coming  year 
to  answer  these  policy  questions.  It  we 
can.  in  fact,  determine  where  within  the 
Federal  Establishment  various  kinds  of 
problem-oriented  research  should  be 
supported,  we  will  have  performed  a  sig- 
nificant service.  I  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  this  study,  and  hope  that 
it  will  give  guidance  to  this  committee 
and  the  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress in  developing  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budgets.  The  problems  which  face  our 
Nation  need  to  be  addressed  by  well-orga- 
nized, properly  funded  research  efforts. 
I  hope  that  next  year,  whether  through 
the  NSF  or  through  other  agencies,  the 
resources  will  be  made  available  to  match 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  science  and  technology 
form  the  basis  for  our  military  strength, 
our  commercial  success  and  are  our  only 
hope  for  restoring  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment to  that  level  which  we  desire. 
To  hang  back  from  supporting  scientific 
research  and  science  education  would  be 
an  extremely  shortsighted  policy.  H.R. 
7960  deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber,  and  I  hope  their 
support  will  be  forthcoming  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller),  the  re- 
maining time  to  close  the  debate  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  I  say  anything  further,  I 
want  to  compllmeni  the  subcommittee 
that  has  brought  out  this  bill  and  this 
report.  The  subcommittee  is  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Davis)  , 
but  because  of  illness,  he  could  not  com- 
plete the  hearings,  and  Mr.  Cabeil 
stepped  in  to  carry  on  the  work. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  genUeman 
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from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton)  also 
Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Bkll,  and  the  other 
minority  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  a  unanimous 
report.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  It  was 
gone  over  very  thoroughly  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  very  easy  to  reach 
out  and  ask  questions  about  some  of  these 
programs.  But  if  you  study  some  of  the 
results  that  have  been  of  great  value  to 
tills  country,  you  find  that  the  reasons 
these  were  brought  about  are  the  result 
of  research  which  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand science  wiU  stand  In  the  well 
and  criticize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  going  to  tell 
this  story,  but  now  I  think  I  will. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  scien- 
tists with  nothing  else  to  do,  according 
to  the  critics  and  the  people  who  had 
ridiculed  science,  spent  their  time  in  iso- 
lating the  scent  with  which  the  female 
screwworm  fly  attracted  the  male  screw- 
worm  fly. 

Now,  it  is  very  hard  to  reduce  this 
to  dollars  and  cents,  but  I  think  if  you 
will  ask  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
they  will  even  furnish  you  with  a  little 
pamphlet  on  the  consequences. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  scientists 
could  synthesize  the  scent  and  attract 
the  male  fly,  which  was  then  submitted 
to  radiation,  sterilized  and  released. 

The  population  of  the  dangerous 
screwworms  in  this  country  thus  went 
down.  Until  today,  Florida,  where  they 
never  could  produce  cattle  because  of 
the  screwworm,  is  one  of  the  biggest 
producers  of  catUe  in  the  United  States. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  parts  of  Mississip- 
pi— the  South  where  tiie  weather  is  very 
wholesome  for  the  screwworms — are 
practically  rid  of  them,  and  we  find  our- 
selves now  with  new  sources  of  beef  and 
a  new  source  of  wealth. 

And  yet  how  well  would  we  get  along 
if  we  came  today  to  ask  for  money  to 
perform  that  experiment.  Luckily  there 
were  minds  that  were  inquisitive  enough 
to  go  out  and  find  the  truth,  and  having 
found  and  put  into  the  bank  of  knowl- 
edge some  new  facts,  they  were  there  to 
be  called  upon  when  we  needed  them. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  annual  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  bill  before  us  I  believe 
Is  a  reasonable  one,  as  you  have  already 
heard.  I  recommend  the  authorization 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  of 
$622  million  for  1972.  That  Is  the  amount 
the  administration  requests. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler), Interest  herself  In  this  field,  as  we 
need  people  who  are  Interested  In  science 
coming  In  and  helping  us  out.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  think  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  quite  conversant  with 
what  can  be  done  and  and  what  will  be 
done. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  break- 
through in  the  weather  situation,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvsuila  (Mr.  Ful- 
ton ) .  has  pointed  out.  I  wish  that  all  of 
you  could  visit  the  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Boulder.  Colo.,  so  as  to  see 
the  very  sophisticated  and  fine  work  that 
is  being  done  there. 

Six  hundred  years  ago  it  took  a  man 


with  courage  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Henry,  the  navigator  of  Portugal,  to  go 
out  and  find  new  ways  to  cross  the 
ocean,  new  ways  to  navigate,  new  ways 
to  build  ships  which  made  the  discovery 
of  this  country  possible  and  which 
changed  the  whole  maritime  system  of 
the  world.  As  he  explored  and  Innovated, 
so  are  we  doing  in  supporting  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

I  am  sure  that  even  in  a  State  that 
I  am  very  close  to,  Iowa,  my  mother  was 
bom  there  and  my  wife  comes  from  Iowa, 
there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  investigation 
to  Improve  conditions  in  this  very  nice 
State.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  smile 
at  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  animals  have  dis- 
covered the  screwworms  out  there.  Will 
this  take  care  of  that? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  I  spc^e  of  the  screwworm  fly, 
and  the  results  of  the  eliminating  of  the 
screwworm  in  the  Southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  I  said  nothing  about 
the  screwwoi-ms  In  Iowa.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  did  not  differentiate  between 
the  two. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Now  that  Iowa 
has  been  brought  up,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  one  of  the  chief  developments 
of  space  has  been  with  respect  to  both 
forestry  and  agricultural  products  such 
as  com.  In  this  area  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  l(x>k  for  the  com  blight,  and  we 
can  find  it  by  means  of  infrared  pictures 
taken  from  space. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  relevant  to  the  recent  com 
blight  which  spread  northward — that  It 
has  been  closely  followed  and  observed 
from  space,  and  correlated,  and  retarda- 
tion applied  at  the  [>oint  where  you 
needed  it  the  most. 

So  I  am  sure  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
would  join  in  thanking  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fine  work  which  it  and  other  or- 
ganizations are  doing.  Such  research  now 
turns  out  to  be  very  practical  research  for 
Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  California  1  more  min- 
ute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
place  the  genUeman  seems  to  question 
my  seriousness.  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  know  I  was  deadly 
serious  in  the  remarks  I  made. 


But  to  get  back  to  the  com  blight — 
I  thought  we  passed  a  bill  last  week  in- 
volving a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
that  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  com 
blight? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Somebody 
has  to  know  the  techniques  of  taking  care 
of  the  com  blight  and  how  to  find  those 
techniques.  You  have  to  know  the  tech- 
niques before  you  can  apply  it.  Since  we 
are  talking  of  science  in  Iowa,  it  was 
through  research  made  in  the  field  and 
not  by  people  In  white  coats  that  brought 
about  the  tjrpe  of  com  you  now  grow  in 
Iowa.  And  It  is  give  you  about  a  3-to-l 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us,  I 
believe,  is  a  responsible  one  and,  as  you 
have  already  heard,  it  recommends  the 
authorization  for  NSF  in  1972  of  $622 
million.  This  is  the  amount  the  admin- 
istration requested. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  did  a  thorough 
job  of  reviewing  the  bill.  It  made  com- 
petent and  needed  changes  in  some  of  the 
Internal  programs,  and  we  have  imposed 
some  new  and  reasonable  controls  on  this 
growing  budget. 

I  believe  the  hearings  and  the  report 
are  adequate  evidence  of  the  careful  job 
which  was  done  In  the  committee. 

I  consider  the  Science  Foimdation's 
overall  budget  to  be  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial which  our  Federal  Government  spon- 
sors. 

NSF  is  the  only  agency  In  the  National 
Government  which  has  responsibility  for 
the  health  of  basic  research  and  science 
education. 

Without  healthy  endeavors  In  these 
fields,  I  submit,  our  country  will  be  In 
serious  trouble. 

Sometimes  people  say  that  NSF  does 
not  have  a  mission. 

This  may  be  true  In  comparison  with 
the  easily  defined  missions  of  most  Gov- 
ernment departments,  but  fundamentally 
the  NSF  does  have  a  mission — and  that 
mission  Is  to  make  sure  that  our  scientific 
tool  chest  Is  filled  with  the  substance 
needed  to  produce  better  technology. 

Without  the  latter,  we  shall  never  solve 
the  serious  problems,  social,  physical,  and 
economic,  which  face  the  Nation. 

We  Intend  to  see  to  It  that  the  science 
foundation  continues  to  pertorm  this 
function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  remake  the  point,  I  still 
want  to  emphasize  that  without  the  kind 
of  basic  research  and  education  which 
the  foundation  supports,  we  should  never 
have  had  the  great  culvances  which  fiave 
done  so  much  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  should  never  have  had  the  food, 
nor  the  housing,  nor  the  health  care, 
nor  the  security. 

Without  this  kind  of  effort  we  should 
not  have  seen  the  development  of  nu- 
clear energy,  of  radar,  of  the  Jet  engine, 
of  the  laser,  of  the  transistor,  of  the 
superconductor — or  any  other  of  the 
hundreds  of  technological  applications 
which  have  played  such  an  important 
role  In  the  development  of  our  Western 
civilization. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
fundamental  information  on  which  all 
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of  these  developments  were  based  was 
not  uncovered  with  a  particular  goal  or  a 
particiilar  product  in  mind. 

That  information  came  simply  because 
some  sharp  scientific  minds  were  curious 
and  were  motivated  toward  finding  the 
basic  truths  of  nature. 

We  must  have  this  sort  of  exploration 
or  the  source  of  all  our  needed  tech- 
nologies will  dry  up  in  short  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  alresuly  been 
noted  that  our  Committee  made  certain 
changes  in  the  Foundation's  programing. 

I  believe  a  word  of  caution  to  the 
Foundation  Is  in  order  because  of  the 
rapid  shift  of  the  Foimdation  into  the 
appUed  area — which  was  to  be  accom- 
plished this  year  by  drastically  cutting 
back  good  programs  in  support  of  science 
education. 

Those  cutbacks.  I  might  say,  produced 
strong  quakes  throughout  the  academic 
community  and,  as  all  Members  know, 
the  reverberations  were  clearly  felt  here 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

While  we  on  this  Committee  have  en- 
dorsed the  general  concept  of  the  Foun- 
dation's new  program  called  'Research 
Applied  to  National  Needs,"  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  emphasize  that  there  is 
plenty  of  basic  research  to  be  done  in 
conjunction  with  national  needs. 

It  would  be  wasteful  and  unproductive 
for  the  Science  Foundation  to  become  a 
catch-all  for  the  proposals  of  those 
acienUsts  and  engineers  who  are  looking 
for  funding  for  their  appUed  research. 

This  is  not  to  disparage  such  propos- 
als: it  Is  to  suggest  that  there  are  many 
•ourcss  alrsMly  in  eslstcnce  for  this  type 
of  thine. 

In  fact,  we  now  have  at  least  10  fed- 
eral dcpartincnu  and  a  down  indspcnd- 
•nt  agcnctss  whteh  ar«  putting  aom*  •!& 
baiion  into  applied  ressarch  and  dtvelop- 
ment 

I  do  not  msan.  obviously,  to  tmpljr  that 
NSP  Siiould  fi^t  no  support  to  appUsd 
fh. 
r^auBitt 


tutional  support  for  science,  and  science 
education  support. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Re- 
search and  Development  for  taking  af- 
firmative action  in  these  important  areas 
and  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  the 
continued  improvement  of  science  educa- 
tion at  the  college  level. 

In  testifying  before  the  Subcomnaittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, I  attempted  to  raise  the  issue  of 
the  small,  private  coUege  and  the  impor- 
tance of  NSF  funds  to  their  science  pro- 
grams. I  believe  it  important  to  again 
express  my  strong  views  on  this  subject 
before  this  body. 

I  myself  have  seen  the  problems  faced 
by  the  small,  midwest  private  college 
on  a  first-hand  basis.  I  am  a  graduate  of 
Grlnnell  College,  and  Knox  College,  Mon- 
mouth College  and  Augustana  CoUege 
are  all  in  my  congressional  district. 

Although  it  may  be  necessary  to  speak 
in  dollars  and  cents  as  is  always  the  case 
in  considering  authorizations,  what  real- 
ly concerns  me  is  the  discernible  trends 
which  can  be  found — sometimes  dis- 
guised— in  the  numerical  budget  figures 
proposed  by  NSF. 

Those  of  you  who  have  small  private 
colleges  in  your  districts  know  the  finan- 
cial problems  that  confront  them.  Some 
are  on  the  brink  or  have  gone  out  of  bus- 
iness— many  have  had  to  cut  their  facul- 
ty niunbers  and  their  curriculum.  How 
lyis  this  come  about?  Well,  for  one  ob- 
vious reason,  the  cost  of  higher  education 
has  gone  up  ]ust  like  other  costs.  An- 
other reason  is  that  the  larger  State 
schools  haw  budgets  financed  by  th«  tax- 
payers which  permit  a  professional  staff 
with  primary  responaibUlty  of  securing 
more  largesse  from  the  Stat*  and  FM- 
rral  coffen  As  a  former  Stat*  legislator 
tn  lUlnoU,  I  can  tell  >tMi  that  SUte  eol- 
legee  and  universities,  beeause  of  power- 
ful loMnrtng  eVons  and  friendk  in  the 


campus  and  its  science  department,  that 
NSF  funds  ha%e  become  an  integral  part 
of  a  greatly  improved  science  education 
program  in  the  small  private  colleges.  I 
am  fearful  that  much  of  the  progress 
stemming  from  such  programs  is  in  dfm- 
ger  of  dj-ing  an  agonizing  death  because 
of  a  lack  of  a  balanced  NSF  budget  diet. 

The  fiscal  1972  budget  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  insofar  as  it  con- 
cerns science  education  support,  is  only 
about  64  percent  of  what  the  actual  ex- 
penditmes  were  2  years  ago  in  fiscal 
1970.  At  this  rate,  there  will  be  little  or 
nothing  left  by  1976,  the  200th  year  of 
our  Nation's  history.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  subcommittee  authorized  more  gen- 
erous portions  than  the  meager  budget 
request  asked. 

NSF  Director  McElroy  had  given  in  ex- 
planation for  this  cutback,  the  need  to 
increase  research.  I  think  that  this  body 
in  weighing  the  presentation  by  NSF 
should  ask  itself  "What  then  happens  to 
the  small,  private  college  which  is  not  a 
research  factory  as  are  many  of  our  re- 
search-oriented graduate  schools  in  our 
large  universities?" 

To  me  the  great  mistake  In  the  NSF 
budget  request  is  the  very  large  cuts 
made  in  the  science  education  program. 
Nearly  every  category  under  that  pro- 
gram Is  greatly  reduced  under  NSF 
proposals. 

Several  of  the  programs  have  In  fact 
been  summarily  eliminated  or  sero 
funded.  In  short,  the  withdrawal  of  NSF 
support  for  science  education  by  the 
OflRce  of  Management  and  Budget — 
TOMB — Is  very  appropos  of  Its  acronym. 

The  student  science  training  pro- 
gram—precoUege— has  given  in  Its  11 
.N-ean  10.000  high  ability  high  school  stu- 
dents a  head  start  in  science  through 
grmnu  for  summer  study.  R  was  so  suc- 
ceesful.  the  claim  Is  made,  that  »e  no 
longer  need  to  ercourage  theee 
>-ouiig  people  lo  snun-  tlit  field  of  acK 
I  wonder  whore  they  win  go. 
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pendltures  for  the  institute's  program — 
a  reduction  of  over  one-third. 

The  college  science  improvement  pro- 
gram— COSIP — is  peculiarly  designed  to 
help  small  colleges  upgrade  their  science 
instruction.  It  has  been  of  particular  help 
to  Knox.  Monmouth,  and  Augustana  Col- 
leges. The  irmovations  and  comprehen- 
sive plans  made  possible  by  these  grants 
have  been  very  worthwhile.  Yet  in  fiscal 
1971  this  program  was  cut  by  one- third 
and  in  fiscal  1972  It  remains  at  the  low- 
ered level,  except  for  an  increase  of  $3 
million  which  is  earmarked  for  black 
colleges  only. 

There  is  one  final  program  I  would  like 
to  mention,  namely  the  Instructional 
scientific  equipment  program  which  is 
now  "suspended"  and  which  is  proposed 
to  be  eliminated  in  the  fiscal  1972  budg- 
et. This  program  is  already  sorely  missed 
and  it  must  be  revived  by  Congress  or 
the  quality  of  instruction  will  suffer  at 
the  lack  of  necessary  equipment. 

In  closing,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  special  contributions 
of  our  smaller  private  colleges  and  of 
their  special  needs,  which  Ue  mainly  m 
those  areas  wherein  the  NSF  has  pro- 
posed eliminations  or  cutbacks  of  pro- 
grams In  science  education  support.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  they  deserve  a 
better  fate  and  I  would  urge  that  this 
body  approve  the  bill  as  reported  and 
subsuntlally  Increase  the  NSF  budget 
requests  for  these  programs. 

Mr  E8CH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome 
thii  opportunity  to  speak  brlefl}-  about 
ihr  Nauonal  Science  Foundation  bill  we 
are  considering.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill 
Is  a  good  one  The  I070'i.  I  believe,  wiU 
be  the  period  where  science  and  solentXflc 
re»earch  become  relevant  to  the  Immadi- 
atr  challenge*  These  chaUengte  are 
n)an.v  Bach  la  equally  important  whether 
:t  be  ending  malnutrition,  rehabilitating 
cur  treat  ciuea.  or  pre«ervlnf  our  ecology 
Addiiionally  thr  IBTO  »  will,  in  my  vWw. 
brng  about  the  boiioaning-out  ol  euls  tn 
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these  deleted  programs  and  increased  two 
others  which  were  badly  cut.  For  ex- 
ample, the  committee  agreed  to  restore 
to  the  student  science  training  program 
$2  millicn.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this 
is  the  program  that  identifies  high  school 
students  with  exceptional  ability  in  sci- 
ences and  is  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
them  in  pursuing  a  college  career  in  the 
field  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 
Already  some  80,000  carefully  selected 
students  with  the  highest  ability  have 
been  aided  by  this  program.  In  addition, 
one  of  the  amendments  which  I  offered 
and  which  the  committee  accepted  called 
for  the  restoration  of  $4  million  to  the 
university  undergraduate  research  par- 
ticipation program.  Termination  of  this 
program  would  have  severely  penalized 
the  less  research -oriented  4-year  colleges 
across  the  country.  In  addition,  I  pro- 
posed the  restoration  of  $1.5  million  to 
the  postdoctoral  fellowship  program. 
This  will  permit  advanced  training  for 
the  most  competent  new  Ph.  D.'s  but 
would  withhold  them  from  the  active 
labor  maricet  for  the  time  being. 

An  equally  vital  area  of  funding  is  that 
of  pre-college-level  institutes  for  second- 
ary teachers.  The  committee  accepted 
my  amendment  here  Increasing  this  by 
$2  million.  The  addiUon  of  this  money 
will  only  partially  reduce  the  drasUc  cut- 
back in  the  number  of  partlcipanu  In 
fiscal  1972. 

We  were  also  successful  in  restoring 
$15  million  for  the  coUege  teacher  pro- 
gram. This  program  brtt\gs  college  teach- 
ers during  aummer  periods  into  an  ap- 
prenuceship  under  the  guidance  of  a  re- 
seareh  scientist.  The  real  benefkuanes 
are  the  smaller  teaching  oriented  col- 
leges These  are  s  few  of  the  highhghu 
ol  the  efforu  a^e  nade  to  improve  (he 
bill  that  was  ongtnally  aent  m  Addi- 
tional funds  for  arionce  educsuon  m  my 
view,  art  of  tiw  highoM  pnenty  and  are 
sbsoluteb  easonual  Ui  the  advancrsMtii 
of 


that  In  order  to  maxlmlae  the  return  on  in- 
vestment In  research  and  development  lor 
a  particular  ooclaUy  desirable  area,  as  many 
or  the  specific  decisions  as  poeslble  ahould 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  user  of 
the  research  results.  This  means  that,  where 
feasible,  problem  oriented  research  should 
be  supported  by  the  appropriate  mission 
agency. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
N8P  should  not  play  an  Important  role  In 
supporting  problem  oriented  research.  It 
does  mean  that  the  Committee  desires  to 
look  In  more  detail  at  NSF  plans  In  this 
regard,  and  In  particular  to  contrast  policies 
for  funding  problem  oriented  research 
through  RANN  with  alternative  mechanisms 
In  the  mission  agencies. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research  and  Development  hoi>e8 
to  Inquire  Into  these  policy  Issues  on  a  broad 
basis.  It  wUl  survey  not  only  the  HANN  pro- 
gram at  NSP  and  existing  mission  agency 
support  of  problem  oriented  research,  but 
possible  mechanisms  through  which  the  NSP 
and  the  mission  agencies  can  cooperate  In 
the  support  of  research  activities  appropriate 
to  both. 

In  my  view  the  proposed  study  will  be 
extremely  Important  and  can  very  well 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  this  Nation's 
science  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration this  afternoon  is  vital  to  the 
continued  progreu  of  science  education 
and  scientific  research.  The  programs  of 
the  NSF  imderUe  our  countr>-'s  strength 
in  the  moct  fundamental  manner.  The 
genius  which  Ilea  within  wisely  concen- 
trated research  must  be  honored  This 
bill  does  Just  that  I  support  it  in  lU  en- 
tirety and  it  would  be  bd'  hope  that  mv 
colleaguea  would  do  liltewise 

ICr  ROS  T IMLO Wnu  I  rise  tn  sup* 
port  of  the  Committee  of  Science  and 
Aetronautlcs  action  tn  restoring  the  un- 
dergraduate reoMirch  program  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  F>t>un<atton  authodaatton 
I  amrid.  at  this  tlBw.  parttnriarii^  eoa- 
mend  air  r 
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Increase  of  15 '^c  for  funding  for  research  at 
colleges  and  universities,  the  amount  for  the 
physical  sciences  Is  less  compared  to  last  year. 
In  particular  for  basic  research  In  physics  the 
Government  Is  proposing  a  cut  of  possibly 
i'~r  In  absolute  funds.  When  inflation  Is 
thrown  In.  the  decrease  In  real  money  might 
come  close  to  10  ". 

On  top  of  this  setback,  support  from  NSP 
has  been  eliminated  for  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships and  sharply  reduced  for  graduate 
tralneeshlps.  In  effect  physics  departments 
will  no  longer  be  granted  funds  to  continue 
operating  the  "'holding  patterns  "  that  have 
been  sustaining  new  graduates  unable  to 
find  Jobs. 

The  increases  for  research  the  Government 
refers  to  are,  of  course,  all  channeled  Into 
environmental  and  social -science  programs. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  that 
many  physicists,  if  they  are  to  be  able  to 
continue  in  professional  careers,  will  have  to 
find  ways  of  marketing  their  talents  in  these 
sviddeniy  more  popular  areas. 

We  can  not  dispute  the  Administration's 
right  to  order  the  budget  priorities  as  It  sees 
fit.  but  we  can  raise  serious  questions  about 
whether  It  was  really  necessary  to  cut  basic 
research  in  the  physical  sciences  to  provide 
the  desired  emphasis  on  programs  directed 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  society. 

The  strategy  has  been  to  insist  that  the 
mission-oriented  agencies  drop  basic  re- 
search for  more  applied  work  and  that  NSF 
pick  up  these  abandoned  projects.  But  the 
1972  budget  falls  to  provide  NSF  with 
enough  funds  to  do  this  Job.  In  physics  NSF 
received  an  additional  $12  million,  but  this 
Is  at  least  $5  million  short  of  what  Is  needed 
to  pick  up  the  physics  contracts  abandoned 
by  the  other  agencies.  In  this  same  budget, 
however.  NSF's  RANN  program  (Research 
Applied  to  National  Needs)  has  been  In- 
creased from  $34  million  to  $81  million.  Tlie 
projects  within  this  program  are  applied  re- 
search efforts  aimed  at  providing  Informa- 
tion that  may  be  relevant  to  environmental 
and  societal  problems. 

Even  though  Congress  has  encouraged  NSF 
to  engage  In  applied  research.  It  has  never 
Indicated  that  this  kind  of  activity  should 
become  a  major  function  of  NSF.  If  NSF's 
primary  purpose  Is  to  ensure  the  health  of 
the  nations  basic  research,  why  should  these 
applied  projects  at  NSF  be  given  a  whopping 
big  raise  In  a  year  when  some  areas  of  basic 
research  are  being  substantially  ciit^  It 
would  appear  that  the  S41  million  Increase  to 
RANN  would  more  than  take  cure  of  the  cuts 
the  physical  sciences  are  being  asked  to 
take  Finally,  in  agreeing  to  take  on  these 
mlsslon-orlented  tasks.  Is  NSF  setting  Itself 
up  for  the  same  difficulties  that  NIH  ex- 
perienced when  Congress  became  Impatient 
because  the  sensational  break-throughs  It 
was  expecting  In  cancer,  heart  disease  a-.id  so 
on  were  not  materializing?  The  result  could 
well  be  further  cuts  Imposed  on  NSF's  funds 
for   basic   research. 

NSF  Is  fast  becoming  the  only  agency  sup- 
porting basic  research  If  the  pure  sciences 
are  to  survive  we  need  to  have  NSF  as  a  full- 
time  agency,  not  a  part-time  agency. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr  PELLY.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  made  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  the  training  of  scientists  and 
engineers  I  say  this  as  one  who  has  them 
literally  running  out  of  his  ears,  so  far  as 
my  district  is  concerned  There  are  tre- 
mendous numbers  in  each  of  these  cate- 
gories who  are  unemployed  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


I  was  tempted  at  first  to  try  to  reduce 
the  funds,  in  order  perhaps  to  provide 
opportiuuties  for  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed to  be  freer  from  competition  from 
younger  men  coming  out  of  colleges.  On 
second  thought,  it  came  to  me  that  the 
answer  to  our  problems  of  today  will  be 
found  in  research.  We  are  going  to  need 
these  scientists  and  engineers  if  we  are  to 
overcome  the  problem  of  imemploy- 
ment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other  mat- 
ters that  bother  our  coimtry  today.  Infla- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  problems. 

In  general  we  must  upgrade  our  science 
and  technology  in  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  countries.  We  are  going 
to  need  all  the  brainpower  we  have,  much 
of  which  is  unemployed  at  the  moment. 
We  will  need  additional  scientific  man- 
power. 

So  I  join  the  gentleman  In  his  strong 
statement  in  this  regard  as  one  who  off- 
hand, as  I  said,  was  inclined  to  feel  at 
first  we  did  not  need  this  additional 
money  for  the  training  of  technically  up- 
graded scientists  and  engineers  by  our 
universities. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  should  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  enlightened  remarks.  I  hasten 
to  say  I  believe  he  stated  the  matter 
better  than  I  did,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  many 
of  his  constituents  find  themselves  at 
this  particular  point  in  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  fur- 
ther answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  <  Mr.  Schmitz  > ,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  matliematics  and  the  use  of  com- 
puters. I  call  his  attention  to  our  work 
in  the  global  atmospheric  research  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  going  to  investi- 
gate the  use  of  computers  in  simulating 
the  possible  consequences  of  large-scale 
weather  prediction  or  even  weather  modi- 
fication. It  will  have  to  be  largely  a 
computer  mathematical  relations  efTort. 

The  question  has  to  be  resolved  in  the 
ne.xt  cou  1^  of  years.  Can  we  predict  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  for  many  days 
in  advance  with  some  reasonable  cer- 
tainty? We  are  having  a  world  confer- 
ence to  find  out  how  to  work  on  tliis 
type  of  global  atmospheric  research 
program. 

We  are  putting  $2.5  million  'n  this  bill. 
as  a  line  item,  for  that  particular  type 
of  program.  This  work  will  be  for  pre- 
dicting weather  in  the  future,  perhaps 
as  far  as  30  days  in  advance,  by  mathe- 
matical means. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Coughlin  > . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  7960,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Science  Foim- 
dation  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  is  my 
first  year  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  I 
Ixave  been  plea.sed  to  participate  in  de- 
liberations of  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  and 


of  the  full  committee  with  regard  to 
this  legislation. 

Normally,  we  see  very  little  in  our 
news  media  about  NSF.  Yet  its  programs 
are  vital  to  us.  Basic  research  and  science 
education  are  critical  to  the  advance- 
ment of  any  modem  nation;  For  the 
United  States,  a  Nation  which  for  years 
has  bolstered  the  free  world,  they  are 
pragmatic,  everv'day  necessities. 

The  total  budget  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  $622  million.  This  is 
not  a  large  amount  measured  in  terms 
of  aircraft  carriers  which  it  might  buy 
or  the  added  dollars  per  month  in  social 
security  pa>Tnents.  But  it  is  large  in 
terms  of  its  importance  to  society. 

This  Nation  spends  about  $6  billion  for 
re.search  activities,  and  more  than  S15 
billion  for  total  support  of  research  and 
development.  Most  of  these  funds  are 
expended  by  the  mission  oriented  agen- 
cies, those  which  have  specific  objectives 
to  accomplish  and  hence  embark  on  re- 
search and  development  programs  to  ac- 
complish their  goals. 

The  NSF  is  unique  in  its  objectives  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  mission  ori- 
ented agencies.  The  Foundations  sup- 
port of  basic  research,  based  on  criteria 
of  excellence,  has  served  as  a  standard 
for  scientific  activities  tliroughout  the 
world.  It  is  this  ideal  of  excellence  which 
has  been  translated  from  the  strictly 
scientific  sphere  into  the  rewarding  tech- 
nological programs  of  many  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In  other  words,  leadership  in  science 
has  been  responsible  for  much  of  our 
leadership  in  technology.  Indeed,  within 
the  industrial  sector  of  our  economy  we 
find  that  investments  in  the  development 
of  new  technologies  generate  many  de- 
mands for  new  capital;  and  if  it  were 
not.  for  the  new  products  and  processes 
which  result  from  technological  innova- 
tion, our  economy  would  atrophy. 

A  number  of  NSF  programs  which  are 
little  known  are  nonetheless  increasingly 
important  to  our  Nation.  For  example, 
the  intergovernmental  science  program 
is  designed  to  improve  the  ability  of  local 
governmental  units  to  utilize  science  and 
technology  for  their  own  needs.  This 
program,  authorized  at  a  level  of  $1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972,  will  permit  such 
jurisdictions  to  cope  more  effectively 
with  environmental  and  social  problems, 
and  to  incorporate  technological  innova- 
tions in  more  of  their  day-to-day  activ- 
ities. It  will  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments overcome  their  specialized  prob- 
lems through  advanced  planning  and 
exf)erimental  programs  carried  on  ini- 
tially on  a  pilot  basis.  Demonstrated 
succeises  can  be  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

An  important  segment  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  associated  with  technol- 
ogy-transfer studies  and  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  improve  the  methods 
of  making  available  proven  technological 
tools  to  lxa\  governmental  units.  This 
will  not  onlv  avoid  the  expen.se  of  "re- 
inventing the  wheel,"  but  will  increase 
the  yield  from  investments  which  we 
have  already  made  in  high  technology 
programs  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  can 
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be  expected  to  continue  making  signif- 
icant contributions  to  our  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering this  afternoon  will  assure 
progress  in  this  regard  since  it  provides 
for  a  balanced  program  of  scientific  re- 
search and  science  education.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Freyk 

Mr.  ITIEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  give  my 
sliung  support  to  the  pending  bill,  H.R. 
7960.  It  will  authorize  funds  for  programs 
of  scientific  research  and  science  edu- 
cation which  are  vital  to  our  Nation. 

In  approving  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  which  is  substantially  greater  than 
tliat  received  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  last  year,  the  committee  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  NSF  support 
for  basic  research  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  funds  for  NSF  were  in- 
creased, we  realize  that  there  is  an  in- 
creased necessity  for  the  Foundation  to 
assure  efficient  utilization  of  tiiese  funds. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  made  certain 
changes  in  the  NSF  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972  although  the  overall  total  remained 
the  same  as  proposed  by  the  acimini.stra- 
tion.  One  of  these  changes  was  to  in- 
crease by  S3  4  million  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  specialized  research  facilities 
and  equipment. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  program 
is  to  help  institutions  obtain  those  fa- 
cilities and  scientific  equipment  which 
progress  in  very  advanced  research  re- 
quires. These  items  range  from  such 
tilings  as  nuclear  accelerators  to  elec- 
tron microscopes  and  cryogenic  equip- 
ment. In  general,  these  are  available  for 
common  use  by  a  number  of  scientists, 
and  permit  the»e  research  scientists  to  be 
more  productive  and  to  engage  in  .scien- 
tific investigations  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  do. 

For  example,  we  find  that  in  a  research 
field  like  earth  sciences  there  is  increas- 
ing need  for  laboratory  studies  to 
complement  the  traditional  field  inves- 
tigations. These  studies  require  such 
items  a-^  mass  spectrographs,  electron 
mlcroprobes.  and  seismic  recording 
equipment. 

Although  the  committee  added  $3 '2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972  in  this  budget 
category,  the  increase  over  last  year  is 
very  modest.  There  stUl  remains  a  large 
gap  between  the  needs  of  scientists  for 
these  tools  and  the  availability  of  the 
tools.  Compounding  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  facilities  and  equip- 
ment is  the  increasing  price  of  instru- 
mentation, due  both  to  inflation  and  the 
cost  of  sophistication  and  complexity. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  many 
research  facilities  and  their  associated 
equipment,  it  is  especially  important  that 
eflfective  management  be  utilized  in  their 
operation.  The  items  obtained  with  these 
expensive  capital  outlays  must  be  uti- 
lized to  the  maximum  extent,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  of  accomplishing  spe- 
cific research  objectives.  I  hope  that  the 
Foundation  will  continue  to  encourage 
utilization  of  specific  equipment  by  vari- 


ous departments  in  a  single  institution, 
as  well  as  common  use  by  similar  re- 
search groups  in  different  institutions 
whenever  this  is  feasible. 

Another  way  of  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  scientific  equipment  is  to 
utilize  those  items  which  have  been 
bought  for  specific  purposes  and  are  no 
longer  needed  for  those  particular  proj- 
ects. We  are  all  aware  that  this  excess 
property  is  generated  by  vanou.-.  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
NASA.  It  is  bought  for  particular  proj- 
ects in  their  programs  and  after  those 
projects  have  been  finished  it  should  be 
used  for  other  purposes  whenever  pos- 
sible. I  hope  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  will  develop,  during  the  com- 
ing year,  improved  procedures  for  iden- 
tifying, and  assigning  this  surplus 
equipment.  In  particular,  I  hope  that 
increased  utilization  of  surplu-s  equip- 
ment for  educational  purposes,  in  con- 
trast to  research  activities,  will  be  greatly 
increased 

This  concern  for  eflBcient  msinagement 
of  our  scientific  resources  is  applicable- 
to  other  Foundation  activities.  The  Ma- 
terials Research  Interdisciplinary  Labo- 
ratories, formerly  supported  by  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  NSF  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
total  support  level  for  the  core  research 
programs  in  these  laboratories  is  more 
than  $12  million  a  year.  In  the  past  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  used 
a  block  f  undmg  procedure  to  support  Uie 
laboratories,  and  this  management 
mechanism  seems  to  have  been  quite 
successful.  I  would  hope  that  the  NSF 
will  continue  this  program  funding  pro- 
cedure whenever  feasible. 

The  Materials  Laboratories  are  not  the 
largest  research  centers  supported  by  the 
NSP,  however.  A  number  of  national 
centers,  such  as  the  National  Center  for 
Atma<;phcric  Research  and  the  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory,  are  man- 
aged for  NSF  by  consortia  of  universi- 
ties. These  research  centers  make  their 
facilities  available  to  members  of  the 
scientific  community  for  them  to  perform 
experiments,  and  therefore  prevent  un- 
necessarj-  and  costly  duplication  of  capi- 
tal facilities.  There  are  two  large  facili- 
ties, however,  the  Arecibo  Observatory 
and  the  Haystack  Observatory,  which  are 
managed  by  individual  universities. 
Tliese  facilities  are  widely  used  by  visit- 
ing scientists,  and  are  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  national  centers  to  which  I 
have  referred.  NSF  should  carefully  study 
the  management  arrangements  for  the 
Arecibo  and  Haystack  Ob.^ervatorics,  and 
attempt  to  optimize  their  management 
structures.  In  particular,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  transferring  manage- 
ment rasponsibility  for  these  activities 
to  appropriate  consortia  of  univensities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  plays  a  key  role  in  the  sup- 
port of  basic  research  in  this  country. 
We  must  continue  to  adequately  sup- 
port its  programs,  at  the  same  time  in- 
sisting on  efficient  acco'onting  by  the 
agency  for  public  fimds  expended.  I  feel 
they  have  done  a  good  job  in  the  past, 
and  hope  they  will  do  an  even  better  job 
in  the  future. 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler). 

Mrs,  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  7960,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  necessary  services  this  body  can  per- 
form for  the  Nation.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  funding  of  basic  bio- 
chemical research  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  health  and  weU-being  of  all  Amer- 
icans, living  and  imborn,  is  and  should  be 
very  near  the  top  of  our  national  agen- 
da— in  war  or  peace.  I  am,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  the  committee  has 
approved  a  fimding  level  increased  by 
some  20  percent  over  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  the  vital  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

It  IS  especially  heartening  to  see  that 
the  scientific  research  project  support 
Item  has  been  expanded  more  than  30 
percent  within  the  overall  authorization. 
Basic  research,  to  my  mind,  is  the  well- 
spring  of  all  the  remarkable  break- 
tliroughs  we  have  achieved  and  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  in  the  field  of  health. 

This  Nation,  for  example,  is  bemg 
cr.lled  upon  to  dedicate  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  combating  and  curing  cancer. 
The  basic  physiological  problem  under- 
lying the  disease  is  one  of  cell  division. 
And  there  is  beginning  to  come  to  light 
some  evidence  that  the  body  creates 
abnormal  cells  all  the  time,  but  that  its 
immunity  mechanisms  dispose  of  them. 
Cancer  develops,  apparently,  when  this 
mechanism  breaks  down  and  the  abnor- 
mal cells  proliferate. 

A  basic  imderstanding  of  the  immu- 
nity mechanism  and  why  it  sometimes 
breaks  down  could  very  well  be  the  key 
to  the  mystery  that  hides  the  origins  of 
this  horrible  affliction  from  the  minds 
01  men.  And  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
volves pure,  basic   biomedical  research. 

The  same  is  true  in  lifting  the  veil 
from  our  eyes  on  the  transplantation  of 
hearts,  livers,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  and  on 
understanding  genetic  defects. 

I  commend  the  committee  and  its  very 
fine  chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Miller  '  and 
its  ranking  minority  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Fulton  I  as  well  as  Mr.  Cabell  and 
Mr.  Bell  for  tlieir  keen  grasp  of  the 
situation,  their  appreciation  of  its  lU'- 
gency  and  their  line  effort  in  reporting 
this  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
mit me  to  respectfully  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
multiyear  authorization  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Annual  authorizations  and  the  imcer- 
tainty  indigenous  to  them  do  a  certain 
amount  of  violence  to  the  research 
laboratories  that  operate  under  NSF 
grants.  They  militate  against  deliberate, 
long  range  approaches  to  problems,  be- 
cause of  the  pressures  attendant  on 
periodic  reapplication.  So  laboratories  at 
barely  maintenance  levels  or  which  ebb 
and  flow  with  funding  are  virtually 
useless. 

We  should  be  certain  that  this  coun- 
try has  a  permanent,  stable  basic  re- 
search establishment,  so   that  we    are 
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not  forced  to  proceed  piecemeal  on  many 
problems  that  should  command  full- 
time,  long  range  attention.  We  would 
thereby  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  our 
effort,  and.  I  believe,  deprive  this  Na- 
tion of  the  solutions  which  could  come 
that  much  more  easily  and  that  much 
more  quickly 

In  general,  however.  I  feel  the  commit- 
tee ha5  produced  a  very  fine  piece  of 
legislation  m  H.R.  7960. 

I  recommend  these  thoughts  and  this 
bill  to  the  committee  and  to  the  House. 
Mr  Chairman,  and  urge  their  every  con- 
sideration and  decisive  action 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield'' 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Ma^^sachusetts.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  on 
her  ver>'  excellent  statement.  It  is  a  most 
thoughtful  statement  I  believe  the  fields 
she  is  speaking  of  are  very  worthy  of  in- 
tensive and  continued  exploration.  For 
example,  the  isolation  of  the  gene  and 
the  abihty  to  look  into  heredity  factors 
are  two  major  fields  for  advances  in 
science  in  the  near  future. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  with  reference  to  NSF 
having  a  multiauthorization 

We  on  this  committee  have  changed 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  very 
many  respects.  This  is  just  the  third  year 
of  authorization  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  We  are  dealing  in  policy 
changes. 

One  place  where  we  have  made  a 
change  is  in  taking  out  the  research 
applied  to  national  needs.  We  have  put 
it  over  into  university  research  and 
scholarships.  We  feel  that  this  should  be 
emphasized,  just  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  '  Mr.  Davis  >  said. 

Another  pomt  is  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  we  have  moved  into  line  item 
authorization  We  are  pmning  the  budget 
down,  rather  tiian  having  a  general  au- 
thorization. We  have  felt  during  this 
transition  period  that  we  should  still  re- 
main in  the  1-year  authorization.  NSF 
can  tlien  come  back  to  us  and  justify  their 
request  not  merely  on  an  illustrative 
baoii,--  but  on  a  specific  basis,  so  we  can 
momtor   and   see   what   has   happened. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  have 
favored  the  1-year  authorization  for  the 
coming  year  of  1972.  Although  we  have 
not  foreclosed  the  possibility  of  reviewing 
the  matter  again,  this  is  our  intent  for 
the  present. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  ha^  been  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  the  authorizing 
capacity  on  our  committee.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  get  this  matter  of  jurisdic- 
tion completely  worked  out. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  that  she  has  an  excellent 
idea  in  my  judgment.  We  will  look  at  it 
again  this  year  and  lat^r  next  year. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennylvania. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman  from  Washington   iMr.  Mc- 

CORMACK>  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  bill  k>efore  us  this  afternoon. 
H  R.  7960.  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  scientific  research  and  science 
education  in  this  country. 

I  have  strong  personal  feelings  con- 
cerning the  need  for  supporting  scien- 
tific research  and  development.  I  have 
spent  many  years  of  my  own  life  in  the 
environment  of  a  large  research  and  de- 
velopment activity.  I  have  found  that 
environment  to  be  a  challenging  one 
personally  and  professionally.  It  is  the 
kind  of  environment  which  is  central  to 
the  successful  functioning  of  any  ad- 
vanced technological  society.  And.  re- 
gardless of  any  personal  feelings  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  concerning  the  de- 
sirabihty  of  further  "greening  of  Amer- 
ica." I  think  it  is  clear  that  our  own 
society  is  not  only  technologically  ori- 
ented at  the  present  time  but  must  un- 
avoidably become  more  .so  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  have  a  successful  national 
research  and  development  effort,  we 
must  also  have  an  effective  science  edu- 
cation activity.  Science  education  and 
scientific  research  underlie  any  strong 
modern  economy.  Our  own  Nation  must 
continue  to  forge  ahead  in  .science  and 
technology  if  il  is  to  compete  success- 
fully in  international  commerce.  Well 
documented  studies  show,  for  example, 
that  It  is  only  through  "high  technology" 
exports  that  we  have  any  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  problem 
under  control.  These  high  technology  ex- 
ports in  turn  depend  on  the  base  of  scien- 
tific research  and  development. 

Science  has  been  properly  described  as 
the  precursor  to  technology.  A  prudent 
national  policy,  therefore,  requires  a 
carefully  balanced  approach  to  the  sup- 
port of  .scientific  research  and  science 
education.  The  bill  before  us  this  after- 
noon presents  such  a  balanced  approach, 
one  which  will  assure  us  that  a  decade 
from  now  we  will  have  the  necessary  high 
quality  students  "in  the  pipeline  "  It  is 
this  concern  for  the  long  term  position 
of  this  Nation  in  science  and  technology 
which  IS  reflected  in  the  .substantial  in- 
creases for  science  education  and  insti- 
tutional support  in  H.R.  7960. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  personally  believe  even  more 
of  our  national  resources  should  be 
devoted  to  this  kind  of  activity.  A  strong 
case  could  be  made  for  increasing  H.R. 
7960  above  the  $622  million  total,  and  I 
am  confident  that  others  in  this  body 
share  this  feeling.  However,  within  the 
fiscal  constraints  which  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize exist  at  the  present  time.  I  believe 
this  legislation  takes  a  proper  approach, 
and  IS  worthy  of  the  support  of  each  and 
every  one  of  my  colleagnes. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
concerning  specific  aspects  of  the  bill. 
As  has  been  noted  earlier,  it  contains  a 
line  Item  budget  rather  than  a  lump  sum 
authorization.  I  believe  this  is  a  step  for- 
ward for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, because  it  permits  closer  analysis 
of  Its  programs  by  the  Congress.  If  these 
programs  are  important  to  the  national 
welfare  and  are  managed  effectively,  and 


every  indication  is  that  they  are.  I  believe 
this  closer  scrutiny  will  result  in  in- 
creased congressional  support. 

The  large  new  program  undertaken  by 
the  NSF  entitled  "Research  Applied  to 
National  Needs."  is  one  which  was  closely 
studied  by  the  committee  during  its  de- 
libera'ions  this  year.  We  all  agreed  that 
It  IS  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  support  this  kind  of  program.  I 
f)ersonally  would  like  to  have  seen  it 
funded  at  a  higher  level  in  fiscal  year 
1972  I  believe  the  problems  which  it  has 
been  designed  to  attack  are  of  the  highest 
priority,  and  further  delay  can  only  in- 
crease the  complexities  of  their  solutlon.^ 

But  I  also  recognize  that  there  are 
valid  questions  regarding  the  procedures 
for  implementing  these  problem-oriented 
re.search  activties.  Not  only  have  ques- 
tions arisen  in  the  minds  of  m.embers  of 
the  committee  who  have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  science  policy  matters,  but 
doubts  have  also  been  raised  by  leaders 
within  the  .scientific  community  I  think 
It  IS  significant  that  both  the  present  and 
immediate  past  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  have  questioned  the 
appropriateness  of  asing  the  NSF  frame- 
work for  branching  out  into  large-.scale 
applied  research  activities 

Becau.'^e  these  doubts  have  been  raised 
m  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
an  effort  be  made  during  the  coming  year 
to  answer  these  policy  questions  It  we 
can.  in  fact,  determine  where  within  the 
Federal  Establishment  various  kinds  of 
problem-oriented  research  should  be 
supported,  we  will  have  perfoi-med  a  sig- 
nificant service.  I  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  this  study,  and  hope  that 
It  will  give  guidance  to  this  committee 
and  the  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress in  developing  the  fi.scal  year  1973 
budgets.  The  problems  which  face  our 
Nation  need  to  be  addressed  by  well-orga- 
nized, properly  funded  research  efforts. 
I  hope  that  next  year,  whether  through 
the  NSF  or  through  other  aeencies,  the 
resources  will  be  made  available  to  match 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems. 

Mr  Chairman,  science  and  technology 
form  the  basis  for  our  military  strength, 
our  commercial  success  and  are  our  only 
hope  for  restoring  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment to  that  level  which  we  desire. 
To  hang  back  from  .supporting  scientific 
research  and  .science  education  would  be 
an  extremely  shortsighted  policy.  HR. 
7960  deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  thLs  Chamber,  and  I  hope  their 
support  will  be  forthcoming  this  after- 
noon 

Mr  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Miller',  the  re- 
maining time  to  close  the  debate  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  I  say  anything  further.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  subcommittee 
that  has  brought  out  this  bill  and  this 
report.  The  subcommittee  is  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Davis  > , 
but  because  of  illness,  he  could  not  com- 
plete the  hearings,  and  Mr.  Cabell 
stepped  in  to  carry  on  the  work. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
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from  Pennsylvania  »Mr.  Fulton  i  also 
Mr.  MosHER.  Mr.  Bell,  and  the  other 
minority  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  a  unanimous 
report.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  was 
gone  over  very  thoroughly  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  easy  to  reach 
out  and  ask  questions  about  some  of  these 
programs.  But  if  you  study  some  of  the 
results  that  have  been  of  great  value  to 
this  country,  you  find  that  the  reasons 
these  were  brought  about  are  the  result 
of  research  which  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand science  will  stand  in  the  well 
and  criticize. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  not  going  to  tell 
this  story,  but  now  I  think  I  will. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  scien- 
tists with  nothing  else  to  do.  according 
to  the  critics  and  the  people  who  had 
ridiculed  science,  spent  their  time  in  iso- 
lating the  scent  with  which  the  female 
screwworm  fiy  attracted  the  male  screw- 
uorm  fly. 

Now.  it  IS  very  hard  to  reduce  this 
to  dollars  and  cents,  but  I  think  if  you 
will  ask  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
they  will  even  furnish  you  with  a  little 
pamphlet  on  the  consequences. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  scientists 
could  synthesize  the  scent  and  attract 
the  male  fly.  which  was  then  submitted 
to  radiation,  sterilized  and  released. 

The  population  of  the  dangerous 
screwworms  in  this  country  thus  went 
down.  Until  today.  Florida,  where  they 
never  could  produce  cattle  because  of 
the  screwworm.  is  one  of  the  biggest 
producers  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 
Alabama.  Georgia,  parts  of  Mississip- 
pi— the  South  where  the  weather  is  very 
wliolesome  for  the  screwworms — are 
practically  rid  of  them,  and  we  find  our- 
selves now  with  new  sources  of  beef  and 
a  new  source  of  wealth. 

And  yet  how  well  would  we  get  along 
if  we  came  today  to  ask  for  money  to 
perform  that  experiment.  Luckily  there 
were  minds  that  were  inquisitive  enough 
to  go  out  and  find  the  truth,  and  having 
found  and  put  into  the  ban^c  of  knowl- 
edge some  new  facts,  they  were  there  to 
be  called  upon  when  we  needed  them. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  annual  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  bill  before  us  I  believe 
is  a  reasonable  one.  as  you  have  already 
heard.  I  recommend  the  authorization 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  of 
S622  million  for  1972.  That  is  the  amount 
the  administration  requests. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  >  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler I .  interest  herself  in  this  field,  as  we 
need  people  who  are  interested  in  science 
coming  m  and  helping  us  out.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  think  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  quite  conversant  with 
v.hat  can  be  done  and  and  what  will  be 
done. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  break- 
through in  the  weather  situation,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Ful- 
ton I .  has  pointed  out.  I  wish  that  all  of 
you  could  vi,-it  the  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Boulder.  Colo.,  so  as  to  see 
tlie  very  sophisticated  and  fine  work  that 
IS  being  done  there. 
Six  hundred  years  ago  it  took  a  man 


with  courage  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Henry,  the  navigator  of  Portugal,  to  go 
out  and  find  new  ways  to  cross  the 
ocean,  new  ways  to  navigate,  new  ways 
to  build  ships  which  made  the  discovery 
of  this  country  p>ossible  and  which 
changed  the  whole  maritime  system  of 
the  world.  As  he  explored  and  innovated, 
so  are  we  doing  in  supporting  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation. 

I  am  sure  that  even  in  a  State  that 
I  am  very  close  to,  Iowa,  my  mother  was 
bom  there  and  my  wife  comes  from  Iowa, 
there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  investigation 
to  improve  conditions  in  this  very  nice 
State.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  «Mr.  Gross'  smile 
at  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  ammals  have  dis- 
covered the  screwworms  out  there.  Will 
this  take  care  of  that? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  I  spoke  of  the  screwworm  fly, 
and  the  results  of  the  eliminating  of  the 
screwworm  in  the  Southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  I  said  nothing  about 
the  screwworms  in  Iowa.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  did  not  differentiate  between 
the  two. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Now  that  Iowa 
has  been  brought  up.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  one  of  the  chief  developments 
of  space  has  been  with  respect  to  both 
forestry  and  agricultural  products  such 
as  com.  In  this  area  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  look  for  the  com  blight,  and  we 
can  find  it  by  means  of  infrared  pictures 
taken  from  space. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  relevant  to  the  recent  com 
blight  which  spread  northward — that  it 
has  been  closely  followed  and  observed 
from  space,  and  correlated,  and  retarda- 
tion apphed  at  the  point  where  you 
needed  it  the  most. 

So  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  join  in  thanking  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  the  fine  work  which  it  and  other  or- 
ganizations are  doing.  Such  research  now 
turns  out  to  be  very  practical  research  for 
Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  California  1  more  min- 
ute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
place  the  gentleman  seems  to  question 
my  seriousness.  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  know  I  was  deadly 
serious  in  the  remarks  I  made. 


But  to  get  back  to  the  com  blight — 
I  thought  we  passed  a  bill  last  week  in- 
volving a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
that  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  com 
blight? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Somebody 
has  to  know  the  techniques  of  taking  care 
of  the  com  blight  and  how  to  find  those 
techniques.  You  have  to  know  the  tech- 
niques before  you  can  apply  it.  Since  we 
are  talking  of  science  in  Iowa,  it  was 
through  research  made  in  the  field  and 
not  by  people  in  white  coats  that  brought 
about  the  type  of  com  you  now  grow  in 
Iowa.  And  it  is  give  you  about  a  3-to-l 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us.  I 
believe,  is  a  responsible  one  and.  as  you 
have  already  heard,  it  recommends  the 
authorization  for  NSF  in  1972  of  $622 
million.  This  is  the  amount  the  admin- 
istration requested. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search, and  Development  did  a  thorough 
job  of  reviewing  the  bill.  It  made  com- 
petent and  needed  changes  m  some  of  the 
internal  programs,  and  we  have  imposed 
some  new  and  reasonable  controls  on  this 
growing  budget. 

I  believe  the  hearings  and  the  report 
are  adequate  e\idence  of  the  careful  job 
which  was  done  in  the  committee. 

I  consider  the  Science  Foundation's 
overall  budget  to  be  one  of  the  most  cni- 
cial  which  our  Federal  Government  spon- 
sors. 

NSF  is  the  only  agency  in  the  National 
Government  which  has  responsibility  for 
the  health  of  basic  research  and  science 
education. 

Without  healthy  endeavors  in  these 
fields.  I  submit,  our  country  will  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

Sometimes  people  say  that  NSF  does 
not  have  a  mission. 

This  may  be  true  in  comparison  with 
the  easily  defined  missions  of  most  Grov- 
emment  departments,  but  fundamentally 
the  NSF  does  have  a  mission — and  that 
mission  is  to  make  sure  that  our  scientific 
tool  chest  is  filled  with  the  substance 
needed  to  produce  better  technology. 

Without  the  latter,  we  shall  never  solve 
the  serious  problems,  social,  physical,  and 
economic,  which  face  the  Nation. 

We  intend  to  see  to  it  that  the  science 
foimdation  continues  to  perform  this 
function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  remake  the  point.  I  still 
want  to  emphasize  that  without  the  kind 
of  ba^ic  research  and  education  which 
the  foimdation  supports,  we  should  never 
have  had  the  great  advances  which  have 
done  so  much  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  should  never  have  had  the  food, 
nor  the  housing,  nor  the  health  care, 
nor  the  security. 

Without  this  kind  of  effort  we  should 
not  have  seen  the  development  of  nu- 
clear energy,  of  radar,  of  the  jet  engine, 
of  the  laser,  of  the  transistor,  of  the 
superconductor — or  any  other  of  the 
hundreds  of  technological  applications 
which  have  played  such  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  our  Western 
civilization. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
fimdamental  information  on  which  €dl 
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of  these  developments  were  based  was 
not  uncovered  with  a  particular  goal  or  a 
particular  product  in  mind. 

That  information  came  simply  because 
some  sharp  scientific  minds  were  curious 
and  were  motivated  toward  finding  the 
basic  truths  of  nature. 

We  must  have  this  sort  of  exploration 
or  the  source  of  all  our  needed  tech- 
nologies will  dr>'  up  in  short  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  already  been 
noted  that  our  Committee  made  certain 
changes  in  the  Foundation's  programing. 
I  believe  a  word  of  caution  to  the 
Foundation  is  in  order  because  of  the 
rapid  shift  of  the  Foundation  into  the 
applied  area — which  was  to  be  accom- 
plished this  year  by  drastically  cutting 
back  good  programs  in  support  of  science 
education. 

Those  cutbacks.  I  might  say.  produced 
strong  quakes  throughout  the  academic 
community  and,  as  all  Members  know, 
the  reverberations  were  clearly  felt  here 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

While  v.e  on  this  Committee  have  en- 
dorsed the  general  concept  of  the  Foun- 
dation s  new  program  called  'Research 
Applied  to  National  Needs,"  I  think  It 
appropriate  to  emphasize  that  there  is 
plenty  of  basic  research  to  be  done  in 
conjunction  with  national  needs. 

It  would  be  wasteful  and  unproductive 
for  the  Science  Foundation  to  become  a 
catch-all  for  the  proposals  of  those 
scientists  and  engineers  who  are  looking 
for  funding  for  their  applied  research. 
This  is  not  to  disparage  such  propos- 
als; It  is  to  suggest  that  there  are  many 
sources  already  in  existence  for  this  tj-pe 
of  thing. 

In  fact,  we  now  have  at  least  10  Fed- 
eral departments  and  a  dozen  independ- 
ent agencies  which  are  putting  some  $15 
billion  into  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  do  not  mean,  obviously,  to  imply  that 
NSF  should  give  no  support  to  applied 
research. 

This  committee  in  1968  sponsored  the 
NSF  Amendments  Act  which  gave  the 
Foundation  authority  to  support  applied 
research  in  special  circiunstances. 

But  I  emphasize  "special"  circimi- 
stances. 

The  Foundation's  propensity  to  move 
toward  applied  research,  which  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  less  than  2  years  the 
applied  portion  of  their  budget  has 
reached  15  percent,  appeared  overly  am- 
bitious. 

Hence  the  changes  which  you  have 
heard  described. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  intend  to  keep  a 
close  survey  of  the  Foundation's  opera- 
t.ons  between  now  and  the  submission  of 
the  1973  budget.  The  Foundation  is 
growing,  properly  so,  and  its  develop- 
ment vrarrants  careful  legislative  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  R.\ilsback  i . 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7960  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  1972  and  strongly 
rec::,mme::d  thf^  action  or  the  ror'.mitt^e 
in  increasing  allocations  for  specialized 
research  facilities  and  equipment,  insti- 


tutional support  for  science,  and  science 
education  support. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Re- 
search and  Development  for  taking  af- 
firmative action  in  these  important  areas 
and  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  the 
continued  improvement  of  science  educa- 
tion at  the  college  level. 

In  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, I  attempted  to  raise  the  issue  of 
the  small,  private  college  and  the  impor- 
tance of  NSF  fund.s  to  their  science  pro- 
grams. I  believe  it  important  to  again 
express  my  strong  views  on  this  subject 
before  this  body. 

I  myself  have  seen  the  problems  faced 
by  the  small,  midwest  private  college 
on  a  first-hand  basis.  I  am  a  graduate  of 
Grinnell  College,  and  Knox  College,  Mon- 
mouth College  and  Augustana  College 
are  all  in  my  congressional  district. 

Although  it  may  be  necessary  to  speak 
in  dollars  and  cents  as  is  always  the  case 
in  considering  authorizations,  what  real- 
ly concerns  me  is  the  discernible  trends 
which  can  be  found — sometimes  dis- 
guised— in  the  numerical  budget  figures 
proposed  by  NSF. 

Those  of  you  who  have  small  private 
colleges  in  your  districts  know  the  finan- 
cial problems  that  confront  them.  Some 
are  on  the  brink  or  have  gone  out  of  bus- 
iness— many  have  had  to  cut  their  facul- 
ty numbers  and  their  curriculum.  How 
has  this  come  about?  Well,  for  one  ob- 
vious reason,  the  cost  of  higher  education 
has  gone  up  just  like  other  costs.  An- 
other reason  is  that  the  larger  State 
schools  have  budgets  financed  by  the  tax- 
payers which  permit  a  professional  stafT 
with  primary  responsibility  of  securing 
more  largesse  from  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral coffers.  As  a  former  State  legislator 
in  Illinois,  I  can  tell  you  that  State  col- 
leges and  universities,  because  of  pov.er- 
ful  lobbying  efforts  and  friends  in  the 
State  legislatures,  are  able  to  mount  big 
campaigns  for  State  help. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  was 
all  bad.  although  in  some  cases  I  am 
convinced  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
wasteful  expenditures  by  the  State 
schools.  But  what  I  do  mean  to  imply  is 
that  these  lobbying  efforts  by  the  State 
schools  have  been  to  the  detriment  of 
private  colleges  which  have  had  to  rely 
on  tuition  payments,  alumni  contribu- 
tions, and  foundation  grants  for  their 
existence. 

I  have  personally  toured  the  science 
departments  of  both  Knox  and  Mon- 
mouth Colleges,  where  I  \-isited  with  the 
faculty  representing  the  various  science 
disciplines  on  thr'ir  campuses.  My  visit  to 
Monmouth  College  was  at  least  2  years 
n^o  and  was  therefore  not  influenced 
by  the  present  budget  consideration.';,  but 
rather  was  to  show  mo  a  new  science 
'ouilding  built  with  the  help  of  Federal 
funds.  At  that  time,  each  professor  or 
assistant  prof e.- tor  took  ereat  pride  in 
showing  mo  equipment  provided  ty  NSF 
iMids  3.^  ve'.i  9s  'eiatiT^g  to  me  the  creat 
success  of  that  Fchool's  pcrtioipation  in 
NFS  rroRT-am.'?. 

I  rot  V.\f?  idea,  which  has  since  been 
fortified  by  my  vii;it  to  the  Knox  College 


campus  and  its  science  department,  that 
NSF  funds  have  become  an  integral  part 
ci  a  greatly  improved  science  education 
program  in  the  small  private  colleges.  I 
am  fearful  tiiat  much  of  the  progress 
>iea.ming  liom  such  programs  is  in  dan- 
ger of  dyin'z  an  agonizing  death  because 
of  a  lack  of  a  balanced  NSF  budget  diet. 
The  fiscal  1972  budeei  lor  Ine  National 
Science  Foundation,  insofar  as  it  con- 
cerns science  education  support,  is  only 
about  64  percent  of  what  the  actual  ex- 
pendituies  were  2  years  ago  in  fiscal 
1970.  At  this  rate,  there  will  be  little  or 
nothing  left  by  1976.  the  200th  year  of 
our  Nation's  history.  I  was  pleased  that 
tlie  subcommittee  authorized  more  gen- 
erous portions  than  the  lueagei  budget 
request  asked. 

NSF  Director  McElroy  had  given  m  ex- 
planation for  this  cutback,  the  need  to 
increase  research.  I  think  tl.at  this  body 
in  weighing  the  presentation  by  NSF 
should  ask  itself  'What  then  happens  to 
the  small,  private  college  which  is  not  a 
research  factory  as  are  many  of  our  re- 
.search-oriented  graduate  :>choo!s  in  our 
large  universities?" 

To  me  the  great  mistake  in  the  NSF 
budget  request  is  the  very  large  cuts 
made  in  the  science  education  program. 
Nearly  every  category  under  that  pro- 
rram  is  greatly  reduced  mider  NSF 
proposals. 

Several  of  the  programs  have  in  fact 
been  .«;ummanly  eliminated  or  zero 
funded.  In  short,  the  withdrawal  oi  NSF 
support  for  science  education  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
TOMB — is  very  appropos  of  its  acronym. 
The  student  science  training  pro- 
gram.— precollege — has  given  in  its  11 
years  80,000  high  ability  high  school  stu- 
dents a  head  start  in  science  through 
grants  for  summer  study.  It  was  so  suc- 
cessful, the  claim  is  made,  that  we  no 
longer  need  to  encourage  these  select 
young  people  to  enter  the  field  of  science. 
I  wonder  where  they  will  go. 

The  undergraduate  research  participa- 
tion program  since  1959  has  also  been 
highly  successful.  It  ofifered  students  an 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  a  sci- 
entist in  summers  and  part  time  during 
the  academic  year  in  research.  Because 
some  institutions  incorporated  student 
participation  research  into  regular  cur- 
ricula, the  academic  year  program  has 
been  gradually  phased  out.  But  the  sum- 
mer phase  was  found  to  be  in  many 
cases  the  only  source  of  external  support 
for  research  in  several  small,  less  re- 
search-oriented colleges.  This  program 
would  have  been  reduced  by  60  percent 
imder  the  NSF  budget. 

The  post  doctoral  fellowship  program 
for  advanced  research  was  to  be  elim- 
inated. The  advanced  science  education 
program  v.as  also  put  to  death. 

The  teacher  educat:on  effort.-  are  most- 
ly found  in  the  summer  institute  pro- 
gram under  the  heading  of  instructional 
personnel  development.  As  crucial  to  the 
future  of  science  education  as  tliis  pro- 
gram is.  it  still  apparently  needs  the 
strenuous  backing  of  Congress  to  even 
survive  the  budget  preparing  process. 

The  NSF  budapt  --hows  a  reduction  of 
$13.5  million  from  actual  fiscal  1970  ex- 
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penditures  for  the  institute's  program — 
a  reduction  of  over  one-third. 

The  college  science  improvement  pro- 
gram— COSIP — is  pecuharly  designed  to 
help  small  colleges  upgrade  their  science 
instruction.  It  has  been  of  particular  help 
to  Knox.  Monmouth,  and  Augustana  Col- 
leges. The  innovations  and  comprehen- 
sive plans  made  possible  by  these  grants 
have  been  verj'  worthwhile.  Yet  in  fiscal 
1971  this  program  was  cut  by  one-third 
and  in  fiscal  1972  it  remains  at  the  low- 
ered level,  except  for  an  increase  of  $5 
million  which  is  earmarked  for  black 
collepes  only. 

There  is  one  final  program  I  would  like 
to  mention,  namely  the  instructional 
scientific  equipment  program  which  is 
now  "suspended"  and  which  is  proposed 
to  be  eliminated  in  the  fiscal  1972  budg- 
et. Tliis  program  is  already  sorely  missed 
and  it  must  be  revived  by  Congress  or 
the  quahty  of  instruction  will  suffer  at 
the  lack  of  necessary  equipment. 

In  closing,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  special  contributions 
of  our  smaller  private  colleges  and  of 
their  special  needs,  which  lie  mainly  in 
those  areas  wherein  the  NSF  has  pro- 
posed eliminations  or  cutbacks  of  pro- 
grams in  science  education  support.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  they  deserve  a 
better  fate  and  I  would  urge  that  this 
body  approve  the  bill  as  reported  and 
substantially  increase  the  NSF  budget 
requests  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome 
thii  opportunity  to  speak  briefiy  about 
the  National  Science  Foundation  bill  we 
are  considering.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill 
is  a  good  one.  The  1970's,  I  believe,  will 
be  the  period  where  science  and  scientific 
research  become  relevant  to  the  immedi- 
ate challenges.  These  challenges  are 
many.  Each  is  equally  important  whether 
it  be  ending  malnutrition,  rehabiUtating 
our  sreat  cities,  or  pre.-erving  our  ecology. 
Additionally,  the  1970's  will,  in  my  view, 
bring  about  the  bottoming-out  of  cuts  in 
the  area  of  Federal  funding  for  the  sci- 
entific community. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  sacrifice 
applied  research  for  the  basic  research 
of  our  country.  Above  all,  we  need  to 
create  a  funding  program  and  delivery 
system  that  provides  balance  between 
applied  research  and  basic  research,  be- 
tween physical  and  social  sciences,  be- 
tween the  in-house  and  in-field  investi- 
gations and  which  overcomes  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  the  scientific  com- 
munity today,  that  of  lack  of  predicta- 
bility and  continuity  of  funding. 

I  think  the  changes  that  the  commit- 
tee made  in  this  measure  before  us 
today  were  proper  and  I  believe  that  they 
will  actually  improve  the  quality  of  NSF 
programs  for  fiscal  1972.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  several  of  these  changes  were 
amendments  which  I  proposed  and  feci 
very  strongly  about.  These  involved  three 
major  areas  of  NSF  programs.  When  we 
flr.-t  .=:tarted  to  work  on  this  bill  I  was 
particularly  disturbed  that  11  programs 
supporting  eductaion  had  been  complete- 
ly deleted.  Six  of  these  were  under  stu- 
dent development,  three  were  instruc- 
tional and  personnel  programs  and  two 
came  under  the  heading  of  instructional 
program  development.  My  amendments 
within  the  committee  restored  five  of 


these  deleted  programs  and  increased  two 
others  which  were  badly  cut.  For  ex- 
ample, the  committee  agreed  to  restore 
to  the  student  science  training  program 
S2  million.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this 
IS  the  program  that  identifies  high  school 
students  with  exceptional  ability  in  sci- 
ences and  is  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
them  in  pursuing  a  college  career  in  the 
field  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 
Already  some  80,000  carefully  selected 
students  with  the  highest  ability  have 
been  aided  by  this  program.  In  addition, 
one  of  the  amendments  which  I  offered 
and  which  the  committee  accepted  called 
for  the  restoration  of  $4  milUon  to  the 
university  undergraduate  research  par- 
ticipation program.  Termination  of  this 
program  would  have  severely  penalized 
the  less  research -oriented  4-year  colleges 
across  the  country.  In  addition.  I  pro- 
posed the  restoration  of  $1.5  million  to 
the  postdoctoral  fellowship  program. 
This  will  permit  advanced  training  for 
the  most  competent  new  Ph.  D.'s  but 
would  withhold  them  from  the  active 
labor  market  for  the  time  being. 

An  equally  vital  area  of  f  imding  is  that 
of  pre-coUege-level  institutes  for  second- 
ary teachers.  The  committee  accepted 
my  amendment  here  increasing  this  by 
$2  million.  The  addition  of  this  money 
will  only  partially  reduce  the  drastic  cut- 
back in  the  number  of  participants  in 
fiscal  1972. 

We  were  also  successful  in  restoring 
SI. 5  million  for  the  college  teacher  pro- 
gram. This  program  brings  college  teach- 
ers during  siunmer  periods  into  an  ap- 
prenticeship under  the  guidance  of  a  re- 
search scientist.  The  real  beneficiaries 
are  the  smaller  teaching  oriented  col- 
leges. These  are  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  the  efforts  we  made  to  improve  the 
bUl  that  was  originally  sent  us.  Addi- 
tional fimds  for  science  education,  in  my 
view,  are  of  the  highest  priority  and  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  advancement 
of  science  and  industry. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  here  to- 
day I  touched  briefly  on  the  need  for 
greater  support  in  the  field  of  problem- 
oriented  research.  I  believe  that  the  same 
will  and  determination  that  marked  our 
successful  landing  of  men  on  the  moon 
must  be  given  these  immediate  chal- 
lenges. 

Toward  this  end  Congress  must  play  a 
role  in  making  certain  that  scientific  re- 
search becomes  relevant  to  solving  pov- 
erty, pollution,  and  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  During  this  committee's  hearings 
with  both  NASA  and  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  I  have  repeatedly 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  having  a  coordinated  agency  serve  as 
the  veliicle  for  conducting  this  country's 
applied  research.  We  are  well  aware,  I 
believe,  of  the  potential  conflict  which 
may  arise  between  the  RANN  programs 
and  the  applied  technology-  programs  of 
NASA.  I  suggested  that  the  Congression- 
al role  must  be  to  determine  what  will  be 
the  optimiun  delivery  system  for  accom- 
plisliing  this  country's  applied  research, 
while  not  sacrificing  basic  research  op- 
portunities. The  legislative  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  7960  addresses  itself  to 
this  issue.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
that  report: 

As  a  general  principle,  the  Committee  feels 


that  In  order  to  maximize  the  return  on  In- 
ve.stment  in  research  and  development  lor 
a  particular  socially  desirable  area,  as  many 
of  the  specific  decisions  as  possible  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  user  of 
the  research  results.  This  means  that,  where 
feasible,  problem  oriented  research  should 
be  supported  by  the  appropriate  mission 
agency. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
NSP  should  not  play  an  Important  role  In 
supporting  problem  oriented  research.  It 
does  mean  that  the  Committee  desires  to 
look  in  more  detail  at  NSF  plans  In  this 
regard,  and  In  panici'lar  to  contrast  policies 
for  funding  problem  oriented  research 
through  RANN  with  alternative  mechanisms 
in  the  mission  agencies. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research  and  Development  hopes 
to  inquire  into  these  policy  Issues  on  a  broad 
basis.  It  will  survey  not  only  the  R.'\NN  pro- 
gram at  NSF  and  existing  mission  agency 
support  of  problem  oriented  research,  but 
possible  mechanisms  through  which  the  NSF 
and  the  mission  agencies  can  cooperate  in 
the  support  of  research  activities  appropriate 
to  both. 

In  my  view  the  proposed  study  will  be 
extremely  iniportant  and  can  very  well 
have  a  significant  impact  on  this  Nation's 
science  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration this  afternoon  is  vital  to  the 
continued  progress  of  science  education 
and  scientific  research.  The  programs  of 
the  NSF  underlie  our  country's  strength 
in  the  most  fundamental  manner.  The 
genius  which  lies  within  wisely  concen- 
trated research  must  be  hono'-ed  This 
bill  does  just  that.  I  support  it  in  its  en- 
tirety and  it  would  be  my  hope  that  rny 
colleagues  would  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Science  and 
Astronautics'  action  in  restoring  the  un- 
dergraduate research  program  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  authorization. 
I  would,  at  this  time,  particularly  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  George 
Miller  of  California,  the  committee 
chairman,  and  James  Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  ranking  minority  member, 
for  having  the  foresight  to  maintain  this 
investment  in  the  devrtopment  of  the 
Nation's  future  scientific  manpower.  This 
program  provides  for  $4  million  in  grants 
to  highly  skilled,  serious-minded  stu- 
dents working  under  the  tutilage  of  ma- 
ture scholars.  The  experience  gained  by 
these  students  considerably  accelerates 
their  maturation  into  productive  schol- 
ars and  well-qualified  teachers.  The  his- 
toiT  of  this  program  shows  not  merely 
the  byproduct  of  academic  exercises  but 
frequently  the  v.ork  of  the  students  has 
been  published  in  the  more  demanding 
scholarly  journals.  The  Nation  has  a  vi- 
tal interest  in  malntainme  an  ever-ac- 
celerating growth  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  expertise  and  the  URP  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  that  effort.  What  bet- 
ter way  to  invest  in  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  nian;juwer  than  to  mtro- 
duce  young,  well-qualified  students  to 
the  challenge  and  excitement  of  research 
which  will  strengthen  them  as  profes- 
sionals and  ultimately  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Nation's  scientific 
growth? 

Mr.  S'iTMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  sci- 
ence has  occasionally  been  called  a  sim- 
ple exercise  in  human  curiosity,  a  demon- 
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stration  of  mankind's  desire  to  know 
what  lies  over  the  next  hill. 

To  a  very  significant  extent  this  Is 
true.  But  it  is  far  from  being  the  entire 
story. 

The  creative  product  of  scientific  re- 
search is  the  discovery  of  fundamental 
truth.  Science  is  not  unique  in  that  en- 
deavor. But  science  is  unique  in  that  its 
creations  are  more  than  just  pleasing  or 
enlightening  to  man  or  satisfying  to  his 
curiosity;  ultimately  the  discoveries  of 
science  are  useful. 

It  may  be  difficult — even  impossible — 
to  see  the  utility  of  a  new  piece  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  time  it  is  revealed.  Penicillin's 
antibiotic  powers  remained  a  laboratory' 
curiosity  for  years:  Newton's  laws  of  mo- 
tion and  Kepler's  celestial  mechanics 
could  not  have  anticipated  the  man-made 
satellites  that  depend  on  them;  the  laser 
for  more  than  a  decade  was  a  solution 
in  search  of  a  problem;  even  the  wheel 
would  never  have  been  invented  if  some 
contemplative  Neanderthal  or  Cro 
Magnon  had  not  first  developed  an  intui- 
tive understanding  of  such  fundamental 
phenomena  as  friction,  mass,  and  mo- 
mentum. 

In  each  case,  understanding  had  to 
precede  utility.  Progress,  both  past  and 
future,  must  be  seen  as  a  mix  of  fresh 
scientific  insights  and  the  useful  develop- 
ments that  ultimately  grow  out  of  them. 

This  takes  time.  It  is  a  major  purpose 
of  many  of  the  programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  today,  however,  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  understanding 
and  application,  and  to  find  ways  to  link 
fundamental  research  with  utility. 

Even  a  casual  look  at  some  of  the  re- 
search being  supported  by  NSF  demon- 
strates the  ultimate  value  of  science, 
though  its  utility  has  rarely  been  readily 
apparent  at  the  outset. 

For  example: 

Scientists  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  working  with 
the  CBS  Laboratories,  are  taking  holog- 
raphy— the  use  of  lasers  to  produce 
three-dimensional  images — and  marr>-- 
ing  it  to  the  penetrating  properties  of 
ultra  high  frequency  sound.  The  upshot 
will  be  a  marked  ability  to  surpass  X-rays 
in  studying  the  functioning  organs  of  the 
body  in  three  dimensions — an  important 
diagnostic  advance. 

Physicists  working  at  the  MIT  Na- 
tional Magnet  Laboratory,  appear  to  be 
developing  through  magnetism  another 
advanced  diagnostic  tool.  It  is  being 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  body's  organs 
put  out  direct  electrical  current  as  well 
£us  the  alternating  current  read  in  the 
standard  electrocardiograms  and  electro- 
encephalograms. The  d.c.  output,  which 
indicates  a  separate  class  of  physiologi- 
cal function.^.  IS  not  as  easily  read:  elec- 
trodes on  the  skin  will  not  do  the  job  for 
dc.  as  they  wil!  for  a.c.  Since  electric 
currents  create  m.-gnetic  fields,  however, 
scientists  can  read  the  d.c.  magnetic 
fields  and  draw  conclusions  about  the 
function  or  malfunction  of  the  heart,  the 
brain  and  other  organs. 

These  are  examples  on  the  health  side. 
Other  NSF  grantees  have  sj-nthesized 
genes  as  a  step  toward  understanding 
and  correcting  genetic  errors.  They  have 
advanced  imderstanding  of  enzymes  and 


are  learning  what  makes  one  cell  dif- 
ferent in  form  and  function  from  an- 
other, launching  an  entirely  new  scien- 
tific discipline  in  the  process. 

In  other  problem  areas,  NSF-support- 
ed  research  has  laid  the  scientific  base 
through  which  eutrophying  Lake  Wash- 
ington has  been  restored  to  a  level  of  pur- 
ity unknown  for  decades.  Research  on 
pheromones — chemical  signals  between 
members  of  a  species — is  paving  the  way 
to  a  whole  new  era  of  pest  control 
through  means  which  do  not  burden  the 
environment  with  toxic  substances.  As- 
tronomers are  turning  a  scientific  nui- 
sance to  society's  benefit:  They  for  years 
have  been  keeping  track  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pollutants  that  interfere  with 
their  study  of  celestial  objects.  As  a  re- 
sult they  have  a  50-year  record  of  pollu- 
tion, as  well  as  techniques  they  are  now 
applying  to  precise  monitoring  and 
tracking  of  air  pollution  trends  and 
movements. 

Science  Foundation  support  has  ena- 
bled scientists  to  achieve  a  breakthrough 
in  mimicking  the  way  plants  fix  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  making  it  available  for 
plant  growth;  the  implications  for  fer- 
tilizer production,  especially  in  the 
underdeveloped  world,  are  great.  The 
deep-sea  drilling  project  is  finding  evi- 
dence of  sea-bottom  petroleum  deposits 
in  new  areas  and  developing  techniques 
for  the  possible  detection  of  oil  beneath 
the  sea,  without  drilling  into  oil-bearing 
formations  themselves.  It  has  also  devel- 
oped techniques  for  changing  drill  bits 
and  replacing  them  in  holes  being  drilled 
beneath  great  depths  of  water,  a  neces- 
sary technique  if  suboceanic  oil  is  to 
become  a  resource.  And  a  new  area  of 
targeted,  f  imdamental  materials  research 
may  represent  the  only  hope  the  United 
States  has  for  catching  up  with  the 
Russians  and  others  in  the  tooling  of  the 
superhard  materials  on  which  so  much 
modem  metallurgy'  depends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  question  that  American  suc- 
cess in  international  trade  has  been 
largely  due  to  our  investments  in  funda- 
mental research — often  long  before  any 
industrial  applications  for  the  research 
were  foreseen.  Our  electronics,  reactor, 
and  chemical  technologies,  to  name  a 
few,  each  of  which  has  made  us  a  domi- 
nant force  in  world  markets,  were  re- 
search based.  Another  example  of  a 
revolutionai-y  modem  technology  with 
major  commercial  implications  is  the 
computer.  Since  1953,  ferrite  cores  have 
been  the  preferred  storage  element  in 
high-speed  digital  computers.  The  re- 
search that  contributed  to  their  devel- 
opment began  late  in  the  last  century-  in 
crystal  chemistry,  ceramic  materials,  and 
masneti'?  theory.  The  tirst  automatic 
digital  computer  was  not  built  until  1944. 
But  when  it  came  along,  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  make  it  already  existed.  If 
it  had  not.  the  computer  revolution 
could  never  have  taken  place. 

Over  the  years,  research  has  proven  to 
be  the  wellspring  for  new  technologies. 
It  is  essential  that  our  research  base  for 
new  technology  be  continually  expanded 
to  insure  our  competitive  position  in 
world  markets  and  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  our  domestic  economy 


for  electrical  power  and  other  services 
and  products.  Economic  studies  show 
that  it  is  our  technology-Intensive  In- 
dustries that  provide  the  plus  factors  in 
our  International  balance  of  trade.  These 
same  industries  account  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  significant  part  of  our  work 
force. 

Conversely,  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  many  of  the  American  industries 
coming  under  pressure  from  foreign  ccwa- 
petitors  are  those  whose  historic  tech- 
nological lead  is  eroding. 

In  any  case,  a  continued  level  of  ef- 
fort in  the  support  of  research  is  in  our 
long-range  interests  as  a  nation.  If  we 
are  to  be  sure  that  we  are  ready,  when- 
ever the  successor  to  the  computer  comes 
along,  we  must  support  now  the  funda- 
mental scientific  research  on  which  fu- 
ture industrial  and  commercial — as  well 
PS  individual  and  societal — health  de- 
pends. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  for  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

1 1 1  Sclentlflc  Research  Project  Support, 
$246,100,000. 

1 2)  Specialized  Research  Facilities  and 
Equipment.  $9,300,000. 

(3)  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams. $136,000,000. 

(4)  National  Research  Centers.  $40,200,000. 

(5)  Computing  Activities.  $17,500,000 

<  6 )  Science  Information  Activities,  $9,800,- 
000. 

(7)  International  Cooperative  Sclentlflc 
Activities,  $4,000,000. 

(8)  Intergovernmental  Science  Programs, 
$1,000,000. 

(9)  Institutional  Support  for  Science, 
$28,800,000 

(10)  Science  Education  Support,  $99,300.- 
000. 

Ill)  Planning  and  Policy  Studies.  $2,700,- 
000 

(12)  ProCTam  Development  and  Manage- 
ment  $24,300,000 

Sec.  2  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

I  at  not  less  thtm  $2,000,000  of  the  sum 
stipula'ed  m  section  1  for  Science  Educa- 
tion Support  shall  be  av;UIable  for  the  "Stu- 
dent Science  Training"  program: 

(b)  not  less  than  $4,000,000  of  the  sum 
stipulated  in  section  1  for  Science  Education 
Support  ?hall  be  available  for  the  "Under- 
gradu.ire  Research  Participation"  program; 

ici  not  to  exceed  $50,400,000  of  the  sum 
stipulated  in  section  1  for  National  and  Spe- 
cial Research  Pro-ams  shall  be  available 
for  'he  "Research  Applied  to  National  Needs" 
program . 

Src  3  -Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  sections  1  and  5  shall 
rem;un  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
suc.n  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified 
m   Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  4.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500.  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
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upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

SEC.  5.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
aiitiiorized  by  section  1  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  for 
expense  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
incurred  outside  the  United  States  to  be 
p.i:d  for  In  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

?EC  6  No  funds  for  any  category  listed  In 
section  1  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to 
Liny  other  category  listed  in  such  section 
unless — 

I  A I  ^  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Director  or  his  designee  has  transmitted 
t  >  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tr.  es  .and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  a  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
l:ig  the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the  reason 
therefor,  or 

(Bi  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed action. 

Sec  7.  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program 
which  hios  not  been  presented  to  or  requested 
o;  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate,  unless — 

I  A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
g;\en  by  the  Director  or  his  designee  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  support  of 
such  profxjsed  action,  or 

IB)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by.  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
trol of  any  Institution  of  higher  education  to 
prevent  officials  or  students  in  such  Institu- 
tion from  engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursu- 
li'.g  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime  was  of 
a  .serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administration  of 
the  institution  with  respect  to  which  such 
cr:nie  was  committed,  then  the  Institution 
which  such  indivldal  attends,  or  is  em- 
ployed by.  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  di- 
rect benefit  of,  such  individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  in  subsection  ic). 
If  an  instittitlon  denies  an  individual  as- 
sistance under  the  authority  of  the  preceding 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any  in- 
stitution which  such  individual  subsequently 
attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
tuo-year  period  any  further  payments  to.  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  In  sub- 
section   (C). 

I  ij  I  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending;, or  employed  by.  such  institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 


institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  speci- 
fied In  subsection   (c). 

(C)  The  programs  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tions  (a)   and   (b)   are  as  follows; 

( 1 )  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and 

(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science 
Information  Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  m  this  Act.  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  rnlsconduct 
which  In  Its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on  his 
fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of 
higher  education  to  Institute  and  carry  out 
an  independent,  disciplinary  proceeding  pur- 
suant to  existing  authority,  practice,  and 
law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expansion  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
of  1972". 

Mr.  CABELL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  first  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Schmitz),  a  little  while 
ago  questioned  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  motherhood,  sister- 
hood and  brotherhood  all  wrapped  up  in 
one  package,  and  there  is  also  provision 
for  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  I  Will 
Arise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  rises  on  this  bill  to  again  raise  the 
question  of  when  we  will  get  a  bill  before 
the  House  that  takes  some  cognizance  of 
the  terrible  state  of  the  finances  condi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government? 

Here  is  another  bill  to  increase  spend- 
ing. This  time  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  I  am  utterly  amazed  that 
apparently  no  committee  of  this  Congress 
can  bring  in  a  bill  to  cut  spending  in  con- 
formance with  the  deadly  serious  busi- 
ness of  debt  and  deficit  that  confronts 
the  people  of  this  country. 

This  program  if  the  bill  is  approved 
will  go  up  from  $513  million  in  the  cur- 
fent  fiscal  year  to  S622  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $109  million  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  imdoubtedly  refer- 
ring to  the  section  in  the  report  contain- 
ing certain  projections  which  were  made 


by  the  National  Science  Foundation  as  to 
what  their  requirements  might  be  in  the 
coming  years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  referring  to  what 
is  apparently  proposed  to  be  spent  on 
this  program  over  the  next  5  or  6  years, 
including  the  increase  here  provided  over 
last  year.  You  want  to  go  up  in  5  or  6 
years  apparently  to  almost  $2  billion. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  believe  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  take  all  of  the  requests 
that  have  been  made  and  which  make 
up  the  amount  that  has  been  authorized 
in  this  bill,  he  would  find  that  the  basic 
research  projects  transferred  from  other 
agencies — those  projects  which  have 
been  relinquished  with  the  request  that 
the  National  Science  Poimdation  take 
them  over — I  believe  the  gentleman 
would  find  that  those  projects  which  they 
will  have  assumed  would  account  for 
most  if  not  all  of  that  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  what  color 
of  Mother  Hubbard  dress  that  is  put  over 
this  so-called  foundation.  I  do  not  care 
how  ^ou  describe  It.  I  am  talking  about 
the  amount  of  money  you  are  spending  in 
view  of — and  I  will  repeat  it  once  more — 
the  desperate  financial  situation  that  this 
Government  is  in.  And  somebody  had 
better  start  taking  some  cognizance  of 
it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  not  at  this  moment, 
I  would  like  to  proceed. 

This  money  will  be  spent  on  such 
esoteric  and  dubious  projects  as  further 
studies  to  make  sure  that  previous 
studies  in  social  orientation  have  not  been 
howling  flops,  resulting  in  "imperfectly 
tested  ideas"  that  would  be  extremely 
harmful  if  put  to  use.  Read  the  state- 
ment on  page  16  of  the  report.  This  is 
the  language  verbatim: 

Although  many  studies  have  been  made  to 
gain  undersrtandlng  of  human  behavior  and 
social  phenomena,  our  knowledge  in  these 
areas  is  still  seriously  Inadequate  Research 
on  methodology  and  theory  must  be  stressed 
to  prevent  harmful  premature  application 
of  Imperfectly  tested   Ideas. 

How  about  that?  That  sounds  to  me 
like  a  study  on  a  study,  or  a  study  of  a 
studj'. 
^  Money  would  also  be  used  to  find  out 
how  man  has  used  his  environment 
"aroimd  the  world."  That  is  where  it  is 
proposed  to  get  into  the  $2  billion  a 
year  spending  on  this  business.  More 
money  will  be  spent  to  learn  how  people 
have  adapted  to  urbanization.  I  suppose 
that  will  involve  asking  various  people, 
"How  do  you  like  living  in  town?" 

The  program,  of  course,  is  a  convenient 
excuse  to  provide  junketing  money  for 
so-called  social  science  experts,  and  you 
had  better  believe  they  will  be  off  and 
running  to  studj'  man's  environment 
around  the  world.  We  had  better  be 
concerned  about  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country-  rather  than  a  subsidj-  for  un- 
employed scientists  and  engineers,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Some  of  this  money  would  also 
be    spent     on     "studies"     of     the     so- 
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called  wage-price-unemployment-infla- 
tion cycle.  There  is  no  need  for  another 
study  for  the  answer  to  inflation.  You 
have  inflation  written  right  into  this 
biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.* 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  answer  is  to  defeat 
this  bill,  and  send  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. Let  them  cut  it  and  bring  It 
back  to  the  House.  Congress  has  got  to 
drastically  cut  spending,  and  this  bill 
offers  a  perfect  opportunity. 

Mr.  PEIXY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  referred  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  Last  fall  I  called  on  the 
manager  of  the  Marshall  Field  Store  in 
Seattle,  a  very  large  institution  with 
several  large  branches,  and  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  as  a  business  orga- 
nization in  view  of  the  depressed  eco- 
nomic condition  m  my  community  and 
the  unemployment.  The  answer  was: 

I  am  spending  more  on  advertising. 

It  seems  to  me  what  the  gentleman 
said  about  the  financial  plight  of  the 
Treasury  is  correct,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  cut  every  place.  I  believe  we  have 
to  build  up  certain  programs  which  are 
going  to  produce  revenues  in  the  Treas- 
ury eventually  so  that  we  can  maintain 
the  economic  situation  we  are  in  and  all 
the  programs  we  are  involved  in  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can 
cut  every  place  in  the  same  degree,  but 
we  have  not  even  cut  one  place  that  I 
know  anything  about.  If  the  gentleman 
knows  of  any  place  where  we  have  made 
a  decent  cut  thus  far  in  this  session  I 
wish  he  would  tell  me  about  It. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
was  pretty  successful  in  cutting  the  SST, 
on  which  I  did  not  agree.  He  certainly 
did  a  good  .job  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  here  proposed  to 
turn  right  around  and  dish  it  out  for 
propositions  of  this  kind.  That  Is  not 
going  to  help  the  situation  at  all.  and 
my  friend  knows  it. 

There  are  to  be  studies  of  the  socio- 
economic aspects  of  earthquakes.  I 
thought  all  aspects  of  earthquakes  had 
been  studied  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  L  And  there  will  be  a  study  to 
obtain  "a  better  fundamental  luider- 
standing  of  fire."  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  will  be  of  help  to  arsonists,  such  as 
those  who  helped  burn  down  a  part  of 
this  and  other  cities.  I  do  not  know  for 
what  purpose  this  study  is  deemed 
necessary. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  \ield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  find  this  on  page 
17  of  the  report  accompanymg  the  bill 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  in  just  a 
mmute.  Let  me  get  this  in  before  my 
time  expires  for  I  believe  it  is  descriptive 
of  this  whole  proposition,  at  least  most 
of  it: 

The  major  increase  for  sociology  and  so- 
cial   psychology  reflects   the   direct   problem 


relevance  of  these  disciplines  and  their  readi- 
ness to  experience  a  major  advance  In  the 
level  and  scale  of  research  In  such  areas  as 
community  organization,  violence,  demogra- 
phy, effects  of  educational  experiences,  etc. 

If  anyone  can  give  me  a  better  quota- 
tion of  gobbledygook  I  would  like  to  hear 
It.  I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  what 
tiiat  means.  I  am  afraid  this  is  descrip- 
tive, as  I  said  before,  of  this  entire 
proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  if  he  wishes 
me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif orma.  The  chain 
of  thought  has  been  broken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Your  chain  of  thought 
has   been   broken? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  in  the  middle 
of  my  speech  and  I  hoped  he  would 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  yielded  to  you  now. 
I  regret  that  I  broke  your  chain  of 
thought. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  7960>  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  452,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — veas  319.  ntiys  8,  not  voting  106. 
as  follows: 
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J'-'hn.s.  n. 
Jonas 


,  Calif 
Pa. 


Abernethy 

Gross 

Hail 


Junes,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kcatint; 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lattu 

Leggett 

Leniion 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

MoCloskey 

McClure 

McCoi:istcr 

McCormack 

McDade 

M'^Ewen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdtinald. 

Mass 
Madcl-n 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathis  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayni- 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mmshall 
Mitchell 
Mi.-eli 
Mollohan 
M"na:'an 
Miiorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  N.y. 
Myers 
N.itcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Obey 
OHaia 
OKonski 
O  Neill 
Passman 
Patnian 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pevser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Poff 

Prever.  N  C. 
Price.  Ill 
Pucmski 
Purrell 
Quillen 
Hailsback 
Randall 
RanL;el 
Rarick 
Recs 
Rcid.  111. 

NATS — 8 

Hull 

Land'.;rebe 

Ma//:ili 


Reld.  NY. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robison.  N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sar  banes 

Batterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweugel 

Scott 

Sebeiius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shriver 

S:kes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V, 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, 
Stemer 
Stokes 
StubbK' 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Tea':tiie.  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Viijonto 
W'ampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Wh.ilen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whit  ten. 
Williams 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wynian 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yotini;.  Fla. 
Yuuni,'.  Tex. 
Zablucki 
Zion 
Zuftch 


Montgomery 
Schmitz 


Ariz. 
Wis. 


Tield 


NOT   VOTING— 106 


.Abourezk 

.\bzug 

.^dftms 

.■\lexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N   Dak. 
Annunzlo 


AsMjrook 

.^spmall 

B.idillo 

Banr.i:; 

Berttland 

Biagiti 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Brasco 


Burleson.  Tex. 

Carey   N  V. 

Casev.  Tex. 

Celler 

Chappell 

Chis:i"lni 

Clark 

Clav 

Collins.  111. 

Conyers 
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Culver 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drinan 

DtUskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Foley 

Pord.  Gerald  R. 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Green.  Ore!;. 

Ha:  pern 

Havs 

Hubert 

Helstoski 


Hicks.  Mass 

Hungate 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Lent 

Link 

Long.  La. 

MoCulloch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Metcalfe 
Morse 

Murphy,  111. 
Nichols 
Nix 
Pettis 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Powell 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 


Qule 

Bostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Sandnaan 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Shoup 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tiernan 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wh  alley 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wldnall. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mrs.  .\bzug  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Abotirezk. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Clay. 

.Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Koch   with  Mr.   Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr    Stratton  with  Mr,  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Link. 

Mrs,  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr   Diggs  v^'lth  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Flvnt  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr    Baring  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der I  have  reserved  for  this  afternoon  be 
transferred  to  Tuesday,  June  15,  after 
the  termination  of  all  legislative  busi- 
ness and  other  special  orders  hereto- 
fore entered  into. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
oflacial  business  at  the  White  House,  I 
was  imable  to  make  the  last  rollcall  to- 
day. If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


OWNERSHIP  OP  TIDELANDS 

(Mr.  HEBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
years  than  most  of  us  care  to  remember 
the  subject  of  ownership  of  Tidelands 
has  been  a  thorny  subject  under  discus- 
sion inside  and  outside  of  Congress. 

I  introduced  the  first  Tidelands  bill  in 
my  freshman  year  in  Congress  31  years 
ago.  That  should  give  an  indication  of 
how  long  the  matter  has  been  before  the 
Congress  legislatively. 

Up  to  now  it  has  been  all  heat  and  no 
light.  We  have  gone  up  the  hill  and  dowTi 
the  hill  and  nothing  really  has  been 
settled.  It  has  again  become  the  subject 
of  immediate  discussion  and  one  which 
could  well  be  settled  if  reasonable  men 
make  a  determination  for  that  settle- 
ment. I  have  been  in  the  Tidelands  fight 
since  its  inception.  Some  of  Louisiana's 
greatest  legal  talent  has  burned  midnight 
oil  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  legal 
solution,  but  without  success.  Now  comes 
the  time.  I  think,  when  just  good  old- 
fashioned  reasoning  and  application  of 
long  established  principles  can  settle  the 
issue  if  we  make  a  determination  in  that 
direction. 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  student  of  the  problem  for 
many  years,  in  a  preliminary  observation 
appearing  in  the  Times-Picayime  re- 
cently came  up  with  the  soundest  sugges- 
tion I  have  heard.  It  is  not  a  new  formula. 
It  is  an  old  and  simple  formula  applied  to 
all  instead  of  a  few.  This  formula  would 
indeed  be  the  key  to  opening  the  treasure 


chest  which  is  locked  and  producing  no 
benefit  for  either  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  State. 

Today  I  am  asking  you  '  o  read  George 
Healy's  proposal  as  a  forerunner  to  a 
more  complete  and  detailed  proposition 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  on  Sunday,  June  5.  and 
which  I  shall  bring  to  your  attention 
tomorrow. 

[From  the  Times-Picayune.  Mav  27.  1971] 

Dividing  SI. 6  Billion  State  Tidela.vds 

Escrow  Favored 

(By  George  W.  Healy.  Jr  I 

Birmingham. — Listening  to  and  talking 
with  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  dis- 
cussing the  tidelands  situation  with  one  of 
his  Cabinet  members  and  a  White  House 
advisor  have  convinced  this  Loulslanlan  that 
now  is  the  time  for  action  in  this  matter. 

The  national  administration  would  like  to 
resolve  federal-state  differences  over  division 
of  offshore  minerals  revenues.  Those  differ- 
ences have  led  to  a  deadlock  which  threatens 
to  become  an  Impasse.  More  than  $1.6  bil- 
lion Is  held  In  escrow — or,  as  a  Presidential 
advisor  described  It,  In  the  registry  of  the 
court. 

President  Nixon  is  committed  to  do  what- 
ever he  can  do  to  make  and  keep  America 
strong  spiritually,  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. Varied  differences.  Involving  regions, 
race  and  religion,  he  pointed  out,  can 
threaten  national  unity  and  erode  national 
strength  when  carried  to  extremes.  He  men- 
tioned Tuesday  differences  between  federal 
government  and  state  governments  as  sources 
of  problems. 

The  differences  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  of  the  coastal 
states  regarding  use  of  bonuses  and  royalties 
from  oil.  gas  and  other  minerals  severed  from 
beneath  the  oceans  and  gulf  has  become  a 
conflict.  It  is  a  futile  conflict,  in  our  opinion, 
as  senseless  as  its  critics  call  the  Vietnam 
War. 

Nobody  is  winning  or  can  achieve  now 
complete  victory  in  this  federal-state  con- 
flict. The  United  States  could  put  its  share 
of  the  impounded  $1.6  bllUon  to  good  use, 
and  Louisiana — off  whose  shores  this  Income 
was  produced — certainly  needs  its  share. 

With  full  consideration  of  the  needs  of  all 
states,  we  urge,  again,  that  the  best  way  for 
the  federal  government  to  start  Its  revenue- 
sharing  plan  Is  by  division  of  US  billion 
already  available. 

Spokesmen  for  the  national  administra- 
tion acknowledge  that  because  It  provides 
education,  police  and  fire  protection,  roads, 
health  and  welfare  services,  library  service 
and  many  other  essential  services  to  residents 
of  coastal  areas  who  come  and  go  from  the 
offshore  rigs,  their  wives  and  clilldren,  the 
coastal  state  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of 
revenue  from  nUneral  production  off  Its 
shores. 

Show  us  a  fair  way  to  divide  this  money, 
they  say. 

The  federal  government  has  a  long-hon- 
ored formula  covering  the  sharing  of  reve- 
nues from  federal  lands  within  state  bound- 
aries. Since  1920,  states  have  received  37.5 
per  cent  of  the  revenues  from  oil  and  gaa 
production  from  United  States-owned  lands 
In  the  respective  states.  Alaska,  an  excep- 
tion, shares  90  p)er  cent 

Louisiana's  strong  legislative  delegation, 
we  believe,  should  seek  Immediately  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  delegations  from  other  coastal 
states  and  from  Inland  states  which  share 
In  federal  revenues  from  oil.  gas.  grazing 
and  lumber  generated  on  federal  lands.  This 
could  put  delegations  of  practically  all  states 
behind  legislation  to  end  the  tidelands  dead- 
lock.   The    sole    purpKJse   of   this   legislation 
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should  b©  to  apply  to  revenues  from  the  dis- 
puted tldelands  the  same  division  formula 
long  applied  to  revenues  from  federal  lands 
In  Montana,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  many 
other  states. 

The  Nixon  administration  repeatedly  has 
expressed  interest  In  helping  states  meet 
their  critical  financial  problems.  The  flight 
of  our  oil  and  gas  industrj-  to  seaward  areas 
where  there  are  no  severance  taxes  presents 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  Louisiana's 
financial  condition 

Settlement  of  the  tidelands  deadlock 
would  alleviate  the  state's  financial  pinch. 
It  would  serve  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
nation  and  Louisiana. 

Agreement  between  the  states  and  Wash- 
ington is  long  overdue. 

Capitol  Hill  and  The  White  House,  please 
get  busy. 


WE  MUST  STOP  THE  FLOW  OF  HARD 
DRUGS  INTO  THIS  COUNTRY 

'  Mr,  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  a 
subject  of  increasing  concern  to  this 
Nation.  Because  of  the  alarming  propor- 
tions drug  addiction  is  reaching  in  this 
countr>-.  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  United 
States  must  voice  a  firm  commitment  to 
stop  the  flow  of  hard  drugs  into  this 
country.  For  this  reason.  I  have  caspon- 
sored  legislation,  with  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body,  that 
would  cut  off  economic  assistance  to 
those  countries  that  fail  to  exercise  ade- 
quate controls  over  illegal  narcotic  im- 
portation to  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  relatively  recent  public 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  and  extent 
of  drug  addiction  in  this  country,  little 
has  been  done  by  way  of  curtailing  the 
availability  of  drugs  at  its  source.  Rem- 
edies are  desperately  needed  and  much 
has  been  proposed  in  response  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem.  I  believe  that  to 
drastically  diminish  the  supply  should 
be  our  prime  target  of  concern.  Strong 
measures  will  have  to  be  initiated  to 
make  those  foreign  governments  where 
the  opium  poppy  is  grown  control  the 
growth  of  that  poppy  so  closely  that 
practically  no  opium  seeps  into  illegal 
trade.  The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  require  those  countries  illegallv 
exporting  narcotic  drugs — essentially 
opium  and  opium  derivatives— to  the 
United  States  to  undertake  the  appro- 
priate measures  to  prevent  this  unlaw- 
ful narcotic  flow.  If  they  choose  not  to 
regulate  production,  then  the  legislation 
requires  that  they  rigidly  enforce  an  em- 
bargo on  exportation  to  the  United 
States  or  lose  the  foreign  aid  this  coun- 
try supplies.  For  us  to  continue  foreign 
aid  to  a  country  which  continues  to  il- 
legally traffic  in  drugs  in  this  country  is 
the  height  of  folly. 

Somehow,  we  must  protect  the  Ameri- 
can citizen,  m  particular,  our  young  peo- 
ple, from  the  massive  infusion  of  illegal 
drugs.  This  legislation  acts  as  a  warning 
to  those  nations  which  are  the  major 
producers  of  illegal  narcotics  that  this 
country  will  not  allow  its  citizens  to  be 
jeopardized  by  this  illicit  drug  traffic 


AWARDING  OP  GOLD  STAR 
INSIGNIA 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  803.  a  bill  designed  to 
broaden  the  standard  of  eligibility  for 
awarding  the  Gold  Star  insignia.  This 
involves  the  reestablishment  of  the  eli- 
gibility criteria  which  prevailed  prior 
to  1966.  when  Congress  approved  Public 
Law  89-534. 

Before  1966.  the  Gold  Star  Insignia 
was  awarded  to  the  next  of  kin  of  any 
serviceman  who  died  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  a  period  of  armed  hostilities.  How- 
ever, in  1966.  the  eligibility  criteria  was 
narrowed.  Under  the  new  formula,  the 
insignia  is  awarded  only  in  cases  where 
the  serviceman's  death  occurred  "in 
military  operations  involving  conflict 
with  an  opposmg  force,"  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  more  recent  standard 
is  too  narrow  and  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  the  one  which  was  established  at  the 
initial  enactment  of  the  program. 

I  believe  that  the  family  of  any  serv- 
iceman who  loses  his  life  In  the  service 
of  his  coimtry  is  entitled  to  this  small 
token  of  recognition. 

My  interest  in  proposing  this  change 
developed  out  of  correspondence  I  had 
with  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mrs.  Alice 
Hopseker.  who  has  been  the  department 
president.  Department  of  New  York. 
American  Gold  Star  Mothers.  Mrs.  Hop- 
seker has  received  inquiries  from  a  num- 
ber of  families  of  servicemen  who  died 
m  the  line  of  duty,  but  not  in  combat  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  were  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  the  insignia  was  un- 
available to  them. 

I  want  to  commend  Mrs.  Hopseker  for 
her  initiative  in  this  matter  and  her 
perseverance  in  assisting  others  who 
called  upon  her  for  help. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  Gold  Star  in- 
signia should  be  a  symbol  of  this  Nation's 
remembrance  to  families  of  all  service- 
men who  died  performing  their  duty  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  was  at 
war.  This  seemed  to  be  the  Intent  of  the 
original  law,  and  this  is  the  intent  of 
H.R.  803. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  VTOLENCE  IN 
MISSISSIPPI 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday. 
June  3.  Sister  Barbara  Boltz  and  five  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
all  of  whom  are  working  in  the  voter  reg- 
istration project  in  Mississippi,  were 
shot  at  in  Tallahatchee  County,  Miss. 
This  was  not  an  isolated  incident.  Other 
instances  of  violence,  with  clear  civil 
rights  overtones,  have  occurred  in  Mis- 
sissippi recently. 

On  Friday,  upon  learning  of  this  latest 
shooting  attempt,  I  called  David  L. 
Norman,  acting  chief.  Civil  Rights  Divi- 


sion, Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Norman 
was  not  available,  but  I  did  speak  with 
William  O'Connor,  chief  of  the  Criminal 
Section.  Civil  Rights  Division.  My  pur- 
pose in  calling  was  to  urge  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  take  immediate  steps 
to  avert  the  violence  being  leveled  at 
civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi. 

I  think  It  imperative  that  Federal  ex- 
aminers and  Federal  observers  be  sent  to 
Mississippi— pai'ticularly  to  those  areas 
where  violence  has  occurred  or  appears 
likely  to  occur — to  prevent  further  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  which  have  as 
their  ultimate  aims  the  intimidation  of 
not  only  those  working  in  the  voter  reg- 
istration drive,  but  of  potential  black 
voters. 

Following  is  the  letter  which  I  have 
sent  to  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
urging  him  to  take  such  action: 

June  5.   1971. 
Hon.  John  Mttchell, 

Attorney  General  of  the   United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Attorney  General:  In  recent 
weeks,  incidents  of  violence  have  occurred 
In  the  state  of  Mississippi  which  I  believe 
have  very  clear  implications  regarding  the 
infringement  of  civil  rights.  At  least  some  of 
these  incidents  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
voter  registration  drive  being  conducted  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  in  association  with 
tiie  gubernatorial  campaign  of  Charles  Evers. 
On  Thursday.  June  3,  a  nun.  Sister  Bar- 
bara Boltz.  and  five  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  have  been  work- 
ing in  Tallahatchee  county  registering  voters, 
were  shot  at. 

I  believe  it  imperative  that  federal  exam- 
iners and  federal  observers,  pursuant  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  42 
U.S.C,  1971.  et.  seq..  be  assigned  immediately 
to  the  state  of  Miselsslppi.  particularly  to 
those  areas  of  the  state  where  violence  has 
occurred  or  appears  likely  to  occur.  A  federal 
presence  is  essential  to  prevent  repetitions 
of  the  violence  which  has  been  occurring, 
to  ensure  that  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens 
are  protected,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
black  citizens  of  Mississippi  to  register  and 
vote  without  fear. 

I  urge  that  federal  examiners  and  federal 
observers  be  assigned  immediately. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  P.  Rtan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


ARE  THEY  REALLY  TR"yiNG  TO 
MAKE  AMTRAK  WORK? 

'Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
Eriven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  taken  extraordinary  steps, 
through  the  formation  of  Amtrak.  to 
save  railroad  passenger  service. 

Thousands  of  devoted  railway  em- 
ployees share  the  hope  that  Amtrak  will 
succeed,  and  are  doing  their  best  toward 
that  end.  Yet  the  suspicion  lingers  that 
at  the  upper  echelons  there  remain  some 
key  people  who — having  spent  a  good 
portion  of  their  careers  trjing  to  kill 
the  passenger  bu.siness — are  still  deter- 
mined to  prove  we  cannot  make  a  go 
of  it. 

How  else  may  we  account  for  the  lack 
of  adequate  planning  that  often  has  led 
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to  overcrowding,  delays,  and  disruption 
in  the  new  service?  The  mid-afternoon 
Amtrak  departure  from  my  home  city 
of  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles,  at  the  wind- 
up  of  a  3 -day  Memorial  Day  weekend 
holiday,  is  described  in  the  following 
news  item  from  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
Tuesday,  June  1: 

HtJNDREDS  Find  SRO  Sign  on  Teain  to 
Los  Angeles 

Hundreds  of  passengers  aboard  the  last 
train  bound  for  IjOs  Angeles  yesterday  after- 
noon, had  to  ride  standing  up  in  the  aisles. 

A  few  who  refused  to  take  the  train  If 
they  were  not  given  seats  were  told  to  take 
bus  or  airline. 

One  such  man  was  Stephen  Plnckney  of 
3996  Dlgnan  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  who  said  he 
and  his  family  came  to  San  Diego  "mainly  to 
ride  the  train." 

Plnckney  said  he  will  call  his  lawyer  In 
the  morning. 

ORIGINAL    NUMBER 

Five  coaches  arrived  at  the  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
road Depot  to  take  the  passengers  at  4  pjn. 
yesterday.  When  it  was  seen  there  were  not 
enough,  five  more  coaches  were  added. 

During  the  more  than  20  minute  wait  for 
the  second  coaches,  passengers  milled  around 
the  station  expressing  their  annoyance. 

A  train  conductor  said  the  problem  would 
multiply  when  the  train  reached  Oceanside 
where  a  large  crowd  was  waiting  to  board. 

NO    AUTHORITT 

When  asked  what  went  wrong,  he  said, 
"We  know  how  many  people  are  supposed  to 
take  the  train  because  most  of  them  have 
round  trip  tickets  but  there  is  no  one  with 
the  authority  to  order  more  coaches." 

The  conductor  said  there  were  more  than 
400  seated  passengers  and  an  equal  number 
standing  in  the  aisles.  Each  of  the  10  coaches 
has  47  seats. 

Railroad  clerks  at  the  depot  said  there 
normally  are  crowds  during  holidays.  "It  Just 
happens  that  there  are  more  people  than 
we  anticipated,"  one  said, 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  eagle-eyed  observer 
of  Amtrak  is  Oliver  H.  Williamson,  a  resi- 
dent of  Del  Mar,  Calif.,  and — by  choice — 
a  frequent  rail  traveler.  Mr.  Williamson, 
whose  views  I  have  previously  inserted  in 
the  Record,  wants  desperately  to  see 
Amtrak  succeed.  Yet  a  trip  he  made  re- 
cently with  his  wife  Min  on  a  portion  of 
Amtrak's  north-south  coastal  service  did 
little  to  fortify  Mr.  Williamson's  hopes.  I 
have  excerpted  a  detailed  letter  he  wrote 
me  on  the  subject — contrasting  the  ef- 
forts of  lower  level  rail  employees  with 
what  might  be  viewed  suspiciously  as 
sabotage  at  the  top. 

Following  is  Mr.  Williamson's  percep- 
tive account  of  his  Amtrak  travel : 
Do  You  Know  the  Way  To  San  Jose? 

Mill  and  I  went  to  the  Del  Mar  Santa  Fe 
station  on  Tuesday  and  purchased,  for  $75.20, 
two  round-trip  coach  tickets  from  Del  Mar  to 
San  Jose  for  use  on  the  Amtrak  train  leaving 
Del  Mar  at  7:30  a.m.  Friday  (let  me  Insert 
here  that  the  Del  Mar  agent  Is  a  friendly  e£B- 
csent  young  man  who  Is  doing  his  best  to 
make  a  go  of  the  new  method.  He  has  his 
doubts  as  to  .the  final  results  as  he  says  there 
IS  a  serious  lack  of  coordination  at  the  higher 
levels) . 

We  arrived  by  taxi  at  7:15  a.m.  on  Friday 
and,  as  it  was  raining,  we  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  shelter  of  the  waiting  room.  But 
it  was  not  to  be;  alas,  the  Del  Mar  depot  was 
locked  and  if  we  had  not  purchased  our 
tickets  in  advance,  we  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  board  the  train. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  limit  of  the  conalst 


when  the  train  pulled  In.  Two  power  cars, 
one  baggage,  a  lounge  car,  one  coach,  one 
pullman.  Local  passengers  were  seated  In  the 
coach  with  the  through  passengers.  The  six 
who  boarded  at  Del  Mar  took  up  the  last 
remaining  seats.  I  went  up  Into  the  lounge 
car  and  got  a  happy  greeting  from  a  gentle- 
man behind  the  bar  who  had  made  many  a 
trip  pleasant  over  the  years  by  his  friendly 
service.  I  asked  where  they  would  put  pas- 
sengers who  would  be  boarding  at  Oceanside, 
San  Clemente,  Santa  Ana,  Piillerton. 

"They  get  herded  Into  the  lounge  car  until 
It  Is  full,  then  they  put  'em  In  the  rest  rooms 
and  the  leftovers  stand  In  the  aisle,"  I  was 
told. 

When  a  person  gets  up  at  6  a.m.  In  order 
to  catch  an  early  train,  he  Is  not  ready  for 
breakfast  before  leaving  hla  house.  But  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  some  after  boarding 
the  train.  There  was  a  card  on  the  bar  coun- 
ter announcing  the  Amtrak  "continental 
breakfast" — a  sweet  roll  and  coffee  at  95 
cents.  The  thought  of  paying  95  cents  for  a 
small  snail-type  product  we  used  to  get  for 
40  cents  a  dozen  and  a  spoon  of  Instant  coffee 
In  a  paper  cup  (total  cost  could  not  be  over 
15  cents)  did  nothing  for  my  appetite.  I 
opted  for  a  scotch  and  soda. 

As  our  train  came  into  the  Los  Angeles 
yards.  It  passed  through  several  hvmdred 
nicely  washed  and  polished  coaches  stored 
on  sidings.  These  afforded  no  comfort  to  our 
standees. 

The  switching  operation  at  Los  Angeles 
terminal  was  done  efficiently.  There  was  a 
good-sized  contingent  of  Amtrak  brase  on 
the  platform  sporting  their  big  Amtrak  but- 
tons and  making  the  appearance  of  expedit- 
ing the  departure.  As  soon  as  the  train  got 
rolling  north,  a  waiter  came  through  the  car 
announcing  the  last  call  for  breakfast.  He 
had  a  ready  response  from  us. 

As  it  was  now  11  a.m.,  we  thought  it  was 
nice  of  the  dining  car  steward  to  hold  his 
breakfast  service  open  to  accommodate  those 
who  had  come  through  from  San  Diego,  We 
had  ham  and  eggs,  toast  and  coffee.  Large 
eggs,  nice  ham  steak,  well  cooked  and  well 
served.  The  dining  car  tariffs  are  Just  a  shade 
high.  There  are  a  lot  of  brown  bag  lunches 
eaten  by  the  passengers  in  the  coaches  who 
packed  them  at  home.  like  in  Grandma's  aay. 
However,  the  diner  was  doing  a  near  capacity 
business. 

PREFERS  SCENERT  TO   MOVIES 

We  reached  every  station  right  on  the  tick 
Of  the  clock.  We  had  adjusted  our  seets  to 
reclining  position,  and  gazed  out  completely 
thrilled  by  the  passing  scene.  The  surf  on 
the  beautiful  coastline,  the  fine  crops  grow- 
ing in  the  fields,  cattle  grazing,  fields  being 
cultivated,  and  the  Insldes  of  small  cities — 
our  land  the  way  we  ought  to  know  It. 

Children  were  running  up  and  down  the 
aisle,  full  of  real  glee.  The  conductors  and 
brakemen  were  pleasant,  smswering  all  ques- 
tions with  a  smile.  The  train  porters  also 
were  on  their  toes,  helping  with  baggage, 
passing  out  pillows,  answering  every  call. 
Only  twice  during  the  afternoon  did  we  stir 
from  this  pleasant  setting  by  going  forward 
to  a  very  comfortable  club  car  to  restore  the 
proper  level  of  scotch  and  soda. 

The  only  unpleasantness  was  something 
that  lingered  in  my  own  mind.  It  was  the 
memory  of  a  San  Diego  TV  app>earance  by  a 
feminine  member  of  the  Amtrak  board  of  di- 
rectors. Her  Interviewer  asked,  "Did  you  come 
Into  San  Diego  on  the  train?"  Answer:  "No, 
I  am  always  In  a  hurry  to  get  someplace,  so 
I  use  Jets."  Next  question :  "Do  you  have  any 
fresh  Ideas  as  to  how  to  make  train  travel 
more  attractive?"  Answer:  "Oh,  yes,  we  In- 
tend to  show  movlee,  so  the  passengers  wont 
have  to  look  out  the  windows." 

What  a  choice  for  the  board  of  Amtrak  I 
Doesn't  the  dear  lady  know  that  00  percent 
of  the  reason  people  want  to  travel  by  train 
Is  Just  so  they  can  look  out  the  windows? 


There  seems  small  hope  that  she  will  ever 
learn  this,  because  she  does  not  ride  on 
trains. 

When  we  got  off  at  San  Jose,  it  was  my  In- 
tent to  leave  word  of  our  return  Sunday 
morning.  This  is  stiggested  In  the  Amtrak 
literature,  but  although  it  was  only  7:15  p.m. 
(and  this  Is  a  city  of  400,000)  there  was  no 
one  behind  the  p>assenger  counter!  Worse  yet, 
there  were  no  taxlcabs  available.  When  other 
passengers  along  with  myself  placed  Individ- 
ual calls  to  the  cab  company  and  the  cabs 
arrived  (25  minutes)  we  asked  why  cabs  did 
not  oome  to  the  depot  to  meet  the  new  Am- 
trak train.  The  answer:  "We  were  told  It 
wouldn't  be  worthwhile!" 

By  cab  to  a  car  rental  agency  (fare  $2.90 — 
our  rental  agencies  are  at  airports,  not  rail- 
way stations). 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A   RESERVATION? 

In  order  to  complete  what  Amtrak  litera- 
ture suggeete  (make  a  reservation)  and  ease 
my  mind  alx>ut  getting  seats  for  the  return, 
I  later  put  In  a  toll  call  from  Paclfica  to  the 
San  Joee  station.  No  toll  free  or  Zenith  num- 
bers, the  basic  three  minutes  for  70  cents. 
A  woman  answered,  and  I  explained  that  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  space  on  the  Amtrak 
train  headed  south  Sunday  morning.  There 
was  a  long  pause,  then  "Just  a  minute."  I 
was  on  hold,  and  remained  on  hold  for  seven 
minutes.  She  came  on  again  (no  apology 
for  the  wait)  and  said:  "We  don't  have  any 
Information  on  things  like  that,  and  I  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about".  Cost  of 
caU:  $2.40. 

Back  to  San  Jose  Sunday  morning.  In  the 
absence  of  posted  signs,  we  asked  at  the 
ticket  counter  where  we  should  go  to  get 
alx)ard  the  Amtrak  train.  Track  5  was  the 
answer — down  a  ramp,  through  a  subway. 
Okay. 

By  the  time  the  train  was  due  to  arrive, 
there  were  atjout  30  passengers  with  approxi- 
mately 120  pieces  of  luggage  lined  up  aside 
track  5.  Two-thirds  of  these  were  children 
under  12  and  women  over  50.  Track  5  seemed 
the  proper  one  to  come  In  on,  as  all  other 
tracks  in  the  yard  were  filled  with  San  Jose- 
to-San  Francisco  commuter  coaches,  Idle  on 
Sunday.  But  when  the  train  came,  the  opera- 
tor in  the  tower  threw  the  switch  to  bring 
It  In  on  track  1,  where  it  could  not  jxieslbly 
get  through. 

I  thought  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
back  the  train  500  feet,  call  the  tower  and 
get  the  proper  switch.  But  no.  Southern  Pa- 
cific had  a  different  Idea.  Send  for  a  yard 
switcher  to  remove  the  commuter  cars  ahead, 
send  a  grouchy  looking  fellow  riding  on  an 
electric  baggage  cart  and  armed  with  a  bull 
horn  to  shout  at  all  of  us  along  Track  5  to 
pick  up  our  luggage  and  go  down  the  ramp, 
through  the  subway,  up  the  ramp  and  board 
the  train  at  track  1.  This  fleshy  smart  alec 
never  offered  to  load  a  single  piece  of  lug- 
gage onto  his  cart — not  even  for  the  oldest 
or  weakest.  He  was  having  a  ball  with  his 
bull  horn  herding  the  misguided  sheep. 

Departure  from  San  Jose  was  11  a.m.  in- 
stead of  the  scheduled  10:15  a.m.  This  caused 
considerable  worry  to  the  passengers  who 
were  to  change  at  Los  Angeles  for  the  Chi- 
cago train — a  close  connection  with  only  15 
minutes  time  allowed. 

MANY  PASSENGERS,   FEW   SEATS 

Once  clear  of  San  Jose,  it  was  the  wonder- 
ful trip  all  over  again.  Dinner  in  the  diner 
was  fine.  We  were  almost  happy  that  we  had 
to  wait  a  couple  of  minutes  to  be  seated. 
The  train  was  full.  There  was  the  same 
pleasant  relationship  tjetween  passengers 
and  train  crew.  (Children  were  playing  In  the 
aisles.  The  atmosphere  in  the  club  car  was 
like  a  house  party. 

At  every  stop  there  were  people  waiting 
to  get  aboard  and  Join  the  happy  occasion. 
On  the  sidetrack  at  the  remote  station  of 
Surf,  a  26-car  special  excursion  train  was  on 
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the  sldiRg.  It  was  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  So- 
ciety. The  members  were  out  along  the  trade 
for  more  than  a  mile  with  their  movie  cam- 
eras on  tripods  waiting  to  get  their  pictures 
of  the  Amtrak  train.  We  passengers  on 
Amtrak  felt  like  celebrities. 

The  time  is  ripe  and  the  nation  is  ready 
to  clasp  the  passenger  train  to  its  bosom.  A 
group  of  about  50  came  abroad  at  Santa 
Barbara  and  detrained  at  Oxnard.  They  lived 
in  Ve;:tura,  which  is  not  an  Amtrak  stop. 
They  had  driven  their  cars  to  Oxnard  and 
parlced  them,  took  the  bus  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara so  that  they  could  ride  the  train  back 
to  Oxnard.  They  stood  in  the  aisles  and  sat 
on  the  arms  of  the  davenports  in  the  club 
car    and    such. 

When  we  got  unhitched  at  Los  Angeles  and 
became  the  San  Diego  trair..  It  was  the  same 
thing  again.  Only  one  coach  and  a  mass 
of  passengers  to  board  These  Included  a 
whole  gang  of  Marines  for  Oceanslde.  to  get 
back  to  Camo  Pendleton  They  were  stand- 
ing In  the  aisles,  and  after  using  up  all  of 
the  seats  In  the  lounge  car  they  were  sitting 
on  the  carpeted  deck  I  weaved  my  wav  Into 
the  group,  aid  to  my  old  friend  behind  the 
bar  He  was  busy  passlnc  out  beer  and  pop 
to  the  youthful  overload  When  we  had  a 
chance,  he  asked  me  what  made  the  train 
from  the  north  so  late  I  told  him  of  San 
Jose,  and  he  said  things  like  that  happen 
all  of  the  time.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  de- 
termined He  asked  me  a  favor  "Will  /oa 
wTite  what  hapner.ed  to  a  member  of  the 
Amtrak  board''"  My  answer  was  that  I  would 
write  about  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  Is  a 
Congressman 

Worms   in    the    woodwork? 

If  I  were  asked  to  make  some  recommen- 
datioTis  for  the  betterment  of  the  service, 
they    w.-iu'.d    be' 

Retire  the  district  passenger  agent  at  San 
Jose  and  instead  of  presenting  the  tradi- 
tional gold  watch,  he  should  be  awarded  a 
plaque  taking  notice  of  his  expertise  in  get- 
ting rid  of  passenger  trains. 

Relieve  that  Jet-flying  member  of  the  Am- 
trak board,  and  suggest  she  seek  future  em- 
ployment in  a  lunchroom  at  an  airport. 

Take  a  fiock  of  good  coaches  off  the  stor- 
age tracks  and  put  them  Into  the  conslstc 
of  the  operating  trains,  so  passengers  can 
sit    down. 

Add  a  couple  of  plate  lunch  (casserole 
type  I    Items  to  the  dining  car  menus. 

Bui;d  a  rapport  with  the  taxlcab  opera- 
tors and  car  rental  agencies. 

A!l  would  be  helpful,  but  I  have  a  con- 
sensus from  men  who  have  worked  on  rail- 
roads for  many  years  and  love  them  dear- 
ly. They  have  a  strong  feeling  Amtrack  is 
a  deftly  conceived  scheme  to  sabotage  all 
passenger    trains. 

A   termite  exterminator   :s  needed.  There 
are  worms  in  the  v  oodwork. 
As    ever. 

OLrVKR. 


THE  NEW  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

fMr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  new  foreign  aid  bill 
to  take  the  place  of  the  two  draft  bills 
which  were  sent  to  us  by  the  President 
In  his  message  of  April  21,  1971. 

This  is  the  bill  on  which  the  committee 
will  work  during  its  markup  of  this 
year's  foreign  aid  legislation  which  we 
expect  to  begin  next  week. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  only  nine  pages  in  length  and  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  finance  the 
operation  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 


gram for  the  next  fiscal  year  under  the 
authority  provided  in  existing  law. 

The  Executive  submitted  two  draft  bills 
which  provided  for  major  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
One  bill  was  60  pages  long,  and  the  other. 
78  pages. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
Executive  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  Government  coi potations  to 
provide  development  assistance  to  the 
less  developed  coimtries.  These  corpora- 
tions were  to  be  financed,  in  part,  by 
Treasury  borrowing,  and  their  operations 
were  to  be  subject  to  less  control  by  the 
Congress  and  the  State  Department  than 
is  provided  under  existing  law. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  a  major  reorganization  and 
redirection  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  review  what 
our  objectives  should  be  and  to  consider 
how  best  to  do  what  should  be  done. 

As  you  all  know,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion did  not  reach  us  until  April  21.  We 
began  hearings  on  April  27  and  have 
continued  with  these  hearings  since  then. 

We  face  the  fact,  however,  that  the  fis- 
cal year  is  nearly  over  and  that  it  will 
take  much  more  time  than  is  available 
for  the  committee  to  do  what  should  be 
done  before  we  bring  to  the  floor  a  major 
reorganization  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  money  amoimts  in  the  bill  are 
subject  to  change.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  amounts  can  be  justified  or  not. 
I  had  the  committee  stafT  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  figures  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  in  order  to  have  them 
conform  to  the  existing  structure  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program  rather  than 
to  the  new  structure  recommended  by  the 
President. 

The  committee  will  examine  them  with 
care  during  the  markup. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  does  not 
mean  that  I  intend  to  stop  work  on  the 
reorganization  and  redirection  of  foreign 
aid.  We  intend  to  resume  consideration 
of  the  President's  recommendations  and 
the  overall  problem  of  what  the  future 
of  foreign  aid  should  be  as  soon  as  action 
on  this  1-year  authorization  is  com- 
pleted. 


THE  REVEREND  CANON  THEODORE 
R,  GIBSON 

'Mr.  FASCEloL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Eiddress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  Robert 
Green  IngersoU  once  w  rote : 

Men  are  not  sup>erior  by  reason  of  the 
accidents  of  race  or  color.  They  are  superior 
who  have  the  best  heart,  the  best  brain.  The 
superior  man  stands  erect  by  bending  above 
the  fallen  He  rises  by  lifting  others. 

Such  a  man  is  the  Reverend  Canon 
Theodore  R.  Gibson  of  Miami.  Fla,  Rec- 
tor of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Coco- 
nut Grove,  for  the  last  quarter  century. 
Reverend  Gibson  recently  was  the  recip- 
ient of  two  signal  honors. 

Last  month  Reverend  Gibson  was 
named  Dade  County's  Outstanding  Man 
for  1970  by  the  Miami  Sholem  Chapter 


of  B'nai  B'nth.  In  addition,  on  May  27 
he  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  from  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary. 

These  awards  are  only  the  most  recent 
of  a  number  of  well-deserved  honors 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Rever- 
end Gibson.  His  record  of  leadership 
and  accomplishment  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights  and  community  affairs  has  made 
him  a  national  figure  in  the  continuing 
cause  of  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
for  all  Americans. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Gibson  was  born 
in  Coconut  Grove,  Fla,.  on  April  24.  1915. 
He  attended  St.  Augustine's  College  in 
Raleigh.  N.C.,  and  Bishop  Payne  Divinity 
School,  now  part  of  the  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminarj',  After  graduation,  he 
began  his  ministry  Ln  the  Eastern  Caro- 
linas.  covering  the  towns  of  Washington, 
Bellhaven,  Sladesville,  and  Aurora,  and 
from  there  went  on  to  serve  in  the  Hamp- 
ton. Va,,  area. 

Miami  was  the  third  charge  given  to 
Reverend  Gibson.  Under  his  leadership 
for  the  past  25  years,  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  has  grown  from  a  mission  church 
to  a  parish  of  more  than  800  members. 

Reverend  Gibson's  success  in  his 
clerical  duties  has  been  paralleled  and 
complemented  by  his  contributions  to  the 
secular  life  of  his  commimity,  State,  and 
Nation,  Despite  personal  risks  '  and 
threats  to  his  life,  Reverend  Gibson  has 
courageously  sought  to  eliminate  in- 
equality wherever  he  has  found  it. 

Among  the  causes  Reverend  Gibson 
has  successfully  championed  over  the 
past  25  years  have  been  slum  clearance 
programs  in  Coconut  Grove,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Richmond  Heights  com- 
munity which  now  ntunbers  2,500  fami- 
lies, and  the  desegregation  of  city  buses, 
hospitals,  lunch  counters,  and  city-  and 
county-owned  parks,  golf  courses, 
beaches,  and  recreation  areas. 

In  addition.  Reverend  Gibson  filed  the 
first  school  desegregation  suit  in  Florida, 
with  his  son,  Theodore  n,  as  one  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

Reverend  Gibson  is  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Dade  County  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Advisory  Board. 
Previously,  he  served  for  10  years  as 
president  of  the  South  Florida  branch  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  For  23 
years  he  has  been  vice  chairman  of  Coco- 
nut Grove  Cares,  Inc.,  which  was  for- 
merly the  Coconut  Grove  Citizens  Slum 
Clearance  Committee, 

The  citation  which  accompanied  the 
presentation  of  the  24th  annual  Dade 
County  Outstanding  Citizen  Award  to 
Reverend  Gibson  reflects  the  high  regard 
which  Dade  Countians  have  for  this 
dedicated  man.  The  citation  read; 

The  man  that  we  are  about  to  honor  has 
touched  the  lives  of  all  of  us  In  E>ade  County, 
His  service  to  humanity  and  to  his  fellow 
man  cannot  be  summed  up  in  these  brief 
remarks.  He  has  brought  honor  to  his  people, 
his  friends,  and  his  community.  His  courage. 
Judgment,  and  restraint  mark  him  as  Dade 
County's  Outstanding  Citizen. 

Equally  deserved  was  the  tribute  paid 
to  Reverend  Gibson  by  the  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary.  In  conferring  the 
honorary  degree  upon  him,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  said : 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  Gibson,  your  ministry, 
since  your  graduation  from  the  Bishop  Payne 
Divinity  School  in  1943,  has  been  one  of 
extraordinary  service  both  to  the  parishes 
where  you  have  ministered  and  also  to  the 
communities  In  which  you  have  lived.  Your 
dedication  and  faithfulness  as  a  parish  priest 
and  in  particular  your  leadership  as  rector 
cf  the  Christ  Church  in  Miami  for  more  than 
twenty  five  years  have  been  coupled  with 
wise,  skillful,  and  eflfectlve  leadership  In  the 
cause  of  racial  Justice,  carried  out  at  times 
with  great  personal  risk.  Your  service  in  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  your  commitment  to 
the  aims  of  that  organization  have  won  for 
you  Just  recognition  from  mnny  sources.  To 
the  many  honors  you  have  received  the  Vir- 
ginia Seminary  is  privileged  to  be  able  to  add 
another  and  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Dctor   in  Divinity  honoris  causa, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  service  and 
leadership  of  the  Reverend  Canon 
Theodore  Gibson.  It  is  a  privilege  to  rep- 
resent such  a  cine  minded  citizen  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

■  Mr.  IX)RN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  today  to  attend  a  splendid  pro- 
gram at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
commemorating  the  creation  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  on  June  4,  1946,  the  act  au- 
thorizing this  project  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Truman,  At  the  com- 
memoration cei-emonies  today  Secretary 
Hardin  and  the  Honorable  L,  S,  Bick- 
more,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Nabis- 
co,, Inc,  made  the  principle  addresses. 
Senator  Ellender,  who  along  with 
olliers  introduced  the  original  legislation, 
made  appropriate  remarks.  He  was 
.loined  by  Senator  Percy  of  Illinois,  who 
also  made  comments  on  the  school 
lunch  program.  Senator  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico,  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, was  also  present  for  the  cere- 
monies. In  addition,  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  House  were  in  attend- 
ance at  this  great  occasion. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  been  a 
positive  one.  It  has  been  a  program  of 
action.  The  program  is  one  of  our  most 
powerful  means  to  combat  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  malnutrition  in  our  coimtry.  It 
has  contributed  more  to  the  cause  of 
education  than  any  other  single  act  of 
the  Con.trress.  The  school  lunch  plan  has 
beon  expanded  and  improved  until  today 
it  reaches  to  the  very  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem— that  of  the  individual  imder- 
nourished  and  underprivileged  child. 
Thousands  of  schoolchildren  have  re- 
ceived benefits  as  recipients  of  this 
needed  assistance.  The  school  lunch 
program  is  a  model  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  cooperation,  combined 
also  with  parental  consent.  This  past 
year  25,000,000  children  participated  in 
the  school  lunch  program  and  900,000 
children  participated  in  the  pilot  break- 
fast   program.    Over    50.000    dedicated 


Americans  are  employed  in  the  program. 
These  skilled  dietitians  and  their  assist- 
ants work  diligently  to  provide  the  finest 
school  meals  in  the  world  to  our  children. 
I  personally  have  seen  in  my  own  fam- 
ily the  results  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  action,  for  four  of  my  five  chil- 
dren participated  in  this  great  program 
last  semester.  They  tell  me  that  the  food 
is  excellent  and  well  balanced.  I  know- 
that  they  and  their  fellow  schoolmates 
across  the  Nation  can  do  better  school- 
work  and  have  better  powers  of  concen- 
tration when  they  utilize  the  school 
lunch  program  and  all  the  benefits  that 
it  offers  our  youth. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  FRANCIS 
CLINE.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  HIS- 
PANIC FOUNDATION  OF  THE  LI- 
BRARY OF  CONGRESS 

I  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
academic,  library,  and  scholarly  com- 
mimities  have  lost  one  of  their  most  ac- 
tive and  productive  figures  with  the 
death  on  June  1,  1971,  of  Howard  Fran- 
cis Cline.  Director  of  the  Hispanic  Foun- 
dation of  the  Library'  of  Congress  for  the 
past  19  years. 

The  Hispanic  Foundation,  established 
in  1939.  is  a  center  for  scholars  and  re- 
searchers throughout  the  world  inter- 
ested in  Spanish.  Portuguese,  and  Latin 
American  culture. 

In  Dr.  Chne's  short  life,  he  left  his  in- 
delible mark  on  the  Hispanic  Founda- 
tion, which  under  his  direction  developed 
into  a  highly  respected  center  for  Latin 
American  studies.  His  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  learning  not  only  in- 
cluded his  books  and  numerous  periodi- 
cal articles,  but  also  his  highly  regarded 
advice  and  guidance  in  leading  and  co- 
ordinating the  efiforts  of  top  university 
administrators  and  scholars  in  formulat- 
ing and  advancing  Latin  American 
studies  throughout  the  United  States. 

Di-.  Cline  was  looked  to  by  imiversities. 
foundations,  and  the  U.S,  Government 
for  advice  and  counsel  in  their  work  in 
strengthening  and  developing  Latin 
American  studies  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

BUILT   HISPANIC   rOVNDATION 

His  death  will  be  deeply  mourned  by 
librarians  and  scholars  and  academi- 
cians, but  especially  by  those  of  us  who 
knew  and  dealt  with  him  personally  on 
various  projects  of  the  Hispanic  Founda- 
tion. Under  his  dynamic  directorship,  the 
Hispanic  Foimdation  developed  into  a 
mecca  for  serious  students,  researchers 
of  Latin  American  and  Iberian  cultures, 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  one  who  had  the  goad 
fortune  to  know  Dr.  Cline  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  I  feel  moved  today  to 
pay  these  words  of  tribute  to  him. 

We  had  certain  matters  in  common: 
both  of  us  were  bom  in  Indiana,  were 
graduates  of  Har\-ard  University,  and 
shared  a  deep  interest  in  Hispanic 
studies, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Cline  was  bom  on 
June  12,  1915.  He  spent  his  early  years  in 


Indianapolis  where  he  attended  primary 
school.  A  dedicated  and  alert  pupil,  he 
went  on  to  Harvard  University  where  he 
was  graduated  summa  cum  laude  in  1939, 
and  from  which  he  received  his  Ph.  D. 
degree  in  history  in  1947. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  great  industry  and  drive,  and 
with  a  certain  sense  of  humor  sind 
warmth  of  spirit  that  made  all  who  really 
knew  him  feel  at  home  in  conversation 
and  discussion,  whether  it  was  for  coun- 
sehng  with  graduate  students,  or  discus- 
sions with  established  academicians  and 
foundation  executives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Cline  won  many  hon- 
ors. He  w£is  a  Sheldon  Prize  fellow  in 
1939  and  a  Social  Science  Research 
Council  fellow  in  1942-43.  From  1943  to 
1946  he  was  assistant  dean  of  Harvard 
college  and  the  following  year  an  in- 
structor at  Harvard  University,  followed 
by  2  years  as  instructor  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. In  1947.  he  was  a  Woodbury-Lowery 
fellow.  From  1949  to  1952,  he  was  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  history  at  Northwest- 
ern University  and  at  the  young  age  of 
36  took  over  direction  of  the  Library's 
Hispanic  Foundation. 

RESPONSIBLE    FOR    MANT    VOLUMES 

During  the  19  years  Dr.  Cline  served 
as  director  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation 
his  division  prepared  and  published  39 
major  bibliographic  works  for  scholar- 
ship, including  19  volumes  of  the  "Hand- 
book of  Latin  American  Studies;  Latin 
American  Newspapers  in  United  States 
Libraries:  a  Union  List";  "Latin  America 
in  Soviet  Writings,"  2  volumes;  and  the 
"National  Directory  of  Latin  American- 
ists," Under  liis  leadership  the  Library  of 
Congress'  holdings  of  research  materials 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin  America 
have  been  substantially  strengthened. 

His  most  important  works,  on  Mexican 
liistory.  "The  United  States  and  Mexico," 
1953.  and  "Mexico:  Revolution  to  Evolu- 
tion." 1962.  have  become  classics,  re- 
printed several  times.  His  scholarship 
broached  several  disciplines,  including 
several  treatises  on  Latin  American  an- 
thropology which  he  supervised  as  vol- 
ume editor  for  three  volumes  of  the 
"Handbook  of  Middle  American  In- 
dians." now  in  press. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Cline 
represented  the  United  States  as  official 
delegate  to  the  Second  International  Col- 
loquium on  Luso-BraziUan  Studies,  Sao 
Paulo  1954:  adviser  to  the  U.S,  delega- 
tion of  the  VI  General  Assembly,  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  in  Mexico,  1955;  Second  Cultural 
Council.  OAS,  Lima.  Peru,  1956:  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies  repre- 
sentative at  the  Third  International  Col- 
loquium on  Luso-Brazihan  Studies.  Lis- 
bon, Portugal.  1957;  adviser  to  the  U,S. 
delegation,  IV  Consultation,  Commission 
on  History  Cuenca,  Ecuador,  1959:  na- 
tional member  of  the  Commission  on  His- 
tory—PAIGH— from  1959;  vice  chair- 
man, U.S.  delegation.  Fourth  Interamer- 
ican  Cultural  Council,  1959:  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee.  Com- 
mission on  Latin  American  Anthro- 
pology, National  Research  Council,  from 
1956. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  year  President 
Nixon  named  Dr.  Cline,  among  others, 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico  on  special 
mission  to  accompany  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  Ambassador  McBride  to  rep- 
resent him  at  the  inaugiiration  of  Luis 
Echeverria  as  President  of  Mexico  on 
December  1, 1970. 

Dr.  Cline  was  a  member  of  many  pro- 
fessional and  learned  societies,  past 
president  of  the  Conference  on  Latin 
American  History,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Activities  and  Projects — 
CLAH.  As  chairman  of  this  committee  he 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  of  $125,000  to  support 
the  conferences  research  and  publication 
activities. 

In  1966,  Dr.  Cline  was  one  of  the  major 
guiding  forces  behind  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Associa- 
tion and  drafted  its  Constitution. 

His  article  on  "The  Oztoticpac  Lands 
Map  of  Texcoco  (1540> :  a  Recently  Dis- 
covered 16th  Century  Aztec  Pictorial 
Document"  which  was  published  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  Quarterly  Journal. 
April  1966,  won  the  Conference  on  Latin 
American  History  Prize  for  the  best  arti- 
cle on  Latin  American  history  in  1966. 
Several  of  his  articles  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  and  other  languages. 

Another  honor  that  Howard  Cline  re- 
ceived, Mr.  Speaker,  was  commander  of 
the  Order  Isabel  la  Catolica,  conferred  on 
him  by  Spain. 

Because  of  Howard  Cline's  untiring 
energies  and  devotion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  scholarship  in  the  field  of  Latin 
American  studies,  his  many  friends  and 
colleagues  have  established  a  Howard  F. 
Cline  Memorial  Fund  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  contributions  he  made  to  Latin 
American  studies,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  establishment  of  this  fund  is  a  most 
appropriate  way  to  honor  the  memory  of 
a  man  we  shall  miss  very  much. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MoxDsoN ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Pickle  >  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  35  years 
ago  this  Government  had  the  foresight  to 
set  up  a  loan  program  to  bring  to  rural 
America  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages of  electricity.  The  challenge  before 
us  today  Is  to  seek  the  ways  to  preserve 
the  good  this  program  has  done. 

The  first  central  generating  system  was 
built  in  1882.  Over  the  next  four  decades 
10.9  percent  of  our  farms  acquired  elec- 
tricity. Then  followed  the  distribution 
systems.  Now.  just  over  3  decades  later. 
98.4  percent  of  our  farms  and  rural  areas 
enjoy  electrical  power.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  2-percent  loan  to  our  rural 
electric  cooperatives  is.  more  than  any 
other  factor,  responsible  for  this  achieve- 
ment. 

In  the  process,  rural  electrification  has 
opened  up  a  rural  market  for  electrical 
appliances  and  equipment  now  estimated 


at  $1  billion  per  year.  It  has  brought 
higher  standards  of  living  to  our  rural 
areas.  It  has  opened  the  possibility  of 
stemming  the  budget-crunching  migra- 
tion to  urban  areas. 

I  say  this  because  surveys  Indicate 
seven  out  of  eight  new  electrical  coopera- 
tive customers  are  now  not  farm  con- 
nected. About  one- half  our  rural  electric 
customers  no  longer  till  the  soil. 

And,  more  importantly.  REA  Admin- 
istrator David  Hamil  once  wrote: 

REA  urges  Its  borrowers  to  participate 
actively  in  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

If  a  planned  program  Is  not  already  under- 
way, borrowers  should  take  the  lead  In  bring- 
ing key  people  of  the  community  together. 

His  words  obviously  fell  on  receptive 
ears.  In  the  1960's.  REIA  borrowers  as- 
sisted almost  4,100  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  community  facility  projects.  In 
so  doing,  they  directly  created  an  esti- 
mated 186.000  jobs  and  indirectly  cre- 
ated 120.000  more— a  grand  total  of  306.- 
000  jobs  to  help  rural  America. 

Cooperatives  are  entering  other  fields. 
They  are  encouraging  new  businesses. 
They  are  diversifying. 

And  these  REA  borrowers  are  paying 
back  to  the  Government  every  cent 
loaned  to  them — paying  it  back  with  in- 
terest. By  January  1. 1971.  more  than  $6.6 
billion  in  loan  funds  had  been  advanced 
to  REA  borrowers  and  more  than  $3.5  bil- 
lion had  to  come  back  in — including  $1.2 
billion  added  return  for  the  Government 
through  the  2-percent  interest  payments. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  our  rural  electric  co- 
operatives are  strangling  to  death  finan- 
cially. For  6  years  running  we  have  ap- 
propriated around  $350  million  for  loan 
authorizations.  Yet  in  this  time  the  de- 
mand for  power  per  customer  has 
doubled.  In  this  time  we  have  been  add- 
ing around  150.000  to  200.000  customers 
each  year.  In  this  time  inflation  has  dras- 
tically cut  the  worth  of  that  $345  million. 
And  coupled  with  these  problems  are  loan 
practices  which  most  co-ops  find  re- 
strictive and  expensive.  Coupled  with 
these  problems  are  old  flaws  and  new 
pressures  on  the  system  of  rates  which 
cooperatives  charge  their  members. 

I  think  we  must  explore  every  possible 
avenue  to  help  keep  our  rural  electrical 
cooperatives  strong.  And  today  my  good 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  Melcher, 
and  I  have  invited  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  us  in  this  discussion  and 
in  this  search. 

If  traced  to  its  origin,  the  phrase 
"power  to  the  people  '  could  mean  rural 
electric  co-ons.  These  hardy  groups  of 
private  citizens  grabbed  the  challenge  of 
lighting  the  40-\vatt  bulb  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. For  many  years  they  have  brought 
electricity  to  areas  which  otherwise  would 
still  find  themselves  in  the  age  of  the 
kerosene  lamp  and  the  hand  wringer 
washer.  And  they  have  done  a  mighty 
good  job.  Their  accompli.'^hments  deserve 
the  highest  admiration  of  this  Congress 
and  of  this  country. 

But  the  job  is  not  yet  done. 

Today  we  hope  to  di.'^cu.s.s  certain  .spe- 
cific areas  of  need.';  and  problems,  and 
hopefully  we  may  make  suggestions  for 


some  possible  changes  or  new  approaches. 
The  general  areas  of  discussion  are :  Loan 
needs,  advance  funding,  or  the  so-called 
revolving  fund,  reserve  levels  and  the 
paradoxical  position  in  which  co-ops  are 
placed,  the  2  percent  loan  program  and 
appropriations,  the  CFC,  the  deferment 
of  principal  proposal,  the  2-year  loan  pe- 
riod, generation  and  transmission  fund- 
ing, rate  requirements  and  notice  to 
members  of  co-ops  about  rate  changes, 
and  other  items  which  my  colleagues  here 
may  advance. 

The  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  alarm- 
ing need  for  more  or  better  financing 
methods — to  remind  America  that  our 
cooperatives  need  help  and  they  need  it 
now. 

LOAN    NEEDS 

First,  today,  I  want  to  talk  about  loan 
needs — about  what  is  needed  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  generating 
plants,  for  construction  and  upkeep  on 
transmission  and  distribution  lines  and 
system. 

In  calendar  year  1973  alone,  it  now 
looks  like  our  co-ops  will  need  over  67 
million  feet  of  underground  cable — al- 
most twice  what  they  purchased  in  1969. 
They  will  need  776,000  new  poles,  and 
they  will  need  to  replace  312,000  more. 
They  will  need  over  425.000  watt-hour 
meters — all  these  figures  well  over  de- 
mands of  previous  years.  And  they  will 
need  all  the  other  equipment  that  goes 
with  an  average  of  175,000  new  customers 
per  year.  One  co-op  in  my  own  district 
is  running  an  average  of  200  new  mem- 
bers every  month. 

Power  loads — by  rule  of  thumb — dou- 
ble about  every  8  years — now  almost  700 
kilowatt-hours  per  month  compared 
to  a  little  over  350  kilowatt-hours  per 
month  in  1960  for  the  average  co-op 
residential   consumer. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  annual  survey  turned  up 
an  expected  need  for  $804  million  in 
loan  funds  for  fiscal  1972 — $530  of  it  new 
applications. 

It  may  even  be  that  this  $804  million 
is  not  the  whole  story.  Reports  indicate 
that  requests  for  REA  loans  are  dras- 
tically reduced  in  the  current  efforts  to 
spread  funds  around — reduced  by  almost 
$70  million  in  fiscal  1970,  for  instance. 
And  other  applications  have  simply  dis- 
appeared from  the  REA  roster.  Tliirty- 
three  applications  for  $21.5  million  dis- 
appeared from  July  1969-December  1970. 

Since  1965,  our  appropriations  to  han- 
dle these  needs  have  hovered  around  3350 
million.  This  year  the  budget  request  Is 
$345  million— $345  million  to  handle  $530 
million  in  new  applications  plus  the 
backlog  of  loans  piling  up  in  the  last  6 
years— loans  netting  more  urgent  each 
month.  And  the  demand  will  not  let  up. 
The  Library  of  Congress  estimates  that 
co-ops  will  need  to  invest  well  over  $8 
billicn  in  the  next  15  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  recent  summary  of  loan  re- 
quests from  each  State.  The  list  was 
compiled  by  NRECA  in  their  annual  sur- 
vey of  loan  fund  needs  and  this  table 
tells  in  an  absolute  and  graphic  manner 
the  loan  needs  of  our  cooperatives.  The 
table  follows: 
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Applications  to  be  submitted 


Jan.  1,  1971        July  1,  1971 
Loan  backlog.  to  to 

Dec31,  197u:     June  30, 1971     June  30,  1972 


Total 


Applications  to  be  submitted 


Jan  1,1971        July  1,  1971 
Loan  backlog,  to  to 

Dec  31.  197U       June  30.  1971     June30.  :972 


Total 


Alabama .    . 

Alaska. - 

Aiiiona    

Aikansas , 

Calitorma  

Coloiado 

Connecticut-.. 

Delaware  .        -    

Oistnct  ot  Columbia. 

Florida , 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho. 


782, 000 


35.701.000 
25,242  000 


7.455,000 

7,330,000 

7,311,075 

14,868,280 

5,627.000 


24, 484, 000 
16,183,000 
9,595.000 
12.613.632 
360.  000 
43.030.000 


32,721.000 
23,513,000 
17,006,075 
63,182,912 
360,000 
73,899,000 


4. 043. 000 
2. 609.  000 


IMinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ^ 3.339,000 

Kansas 2,782,000 

Kentucky 78,961,000 

Louisiana 1.  100,  000 

Maine 

Maryland         . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan, 7,  153,000 

Minnesota... 12,370,  000 

Mississippi 13,  700,  000 

Missouri 2,  345,000 

Montana - 1,  195,000 


1. 400.  000 

"9;  435,1 50 
14,417.000 

"'i.' 800, 000 
6, 129,  000 
4,  702,  000 
3. 396,  252 
1,950,000 
11,757,000 
15,591,000 
2.666.105 
2,  450. 000 


1,400.000 

13.366.527 
16.  685,  000 

2,558,000 
14,094,000 

7,177,655 
11.772.000 
14.822.000 
13,957,000 
11,624.000 

2,  525,  000 
637.  COO 


2,800.000  I 

26,844,677 
33,711,000 

4,358.000 
29,223,000  I 
11,879.655 
18,507,252 
19,554.000 
104.675,000 
28.315.000  I 
5.191.105  I 
3.087.000  I 


7,  225,  000 
16.215.000 

7.  723.  725 
29.  582,  000 

1,416,000 


8.  627.  000 

35,  189,  000 

36,  848,  000 
38, 776, 700 

2,  479.  000 


23,  005,  000 
63,  774.  000 
58,271,725 
70,  703,  700 
5,  090,  000 


Nebraska 4.902,000 

Nevada     .   .   201.000 

New  Hampshire 2,306.000  2.693,689 

New  Jersey ... 

New  Mexico 4,117.000  11.200.000 

New  York 1.420,000 

North  Carolina 10.334.000  14.699.000 

North  Dakota , 13.361.000  1.102,000 

Ohio  1. ..:...        2,812.000  3.904.000 

Oklahoma 31,490.000  9,800,000 

Oregon 3,093,000 

Pennsylvania 606.000  4,802,500 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 3.624,000  12.561.000 

South  Dakota 992.000  4.761,686 

Tennessee    4,034,000  4,800,000 

Texas               -        7.687,000  48,294,641 

Utah 1,742,000  1. 150.510 

Vermont 5.143,000 

Virginia 6,945.000  3,781,000 

Washington 2,022,000  4,511,000 

WestVirginia 165,000  144,000 

Wisconsin       3,312.000  14.905,000 

Wyoming 526.000  1.305.000 

Total 287.598.000  339,419,613 


15.481.000 

750.000 

2.  500.  000 


6  690.  000 
85U,  000 

4,  235,  000 
51,174.  160 

5,  098,  000 
11,650,000 

4,764,000 
6.233.000 

■4.302,000 

3,447.237 

7.956.000 

44,641.850 

770,000 

8,727,000 

4,152,000 

880,000 

4,627,000 

2,302,600 


20.  383.  000 

951  000 

7,  499,  689 

22,  007,  060 
2,  270,  000 
29,  268,  000 
65,  637,  160 
11.814,000 
52,940,000 
7,857,000 
11,641,500 

20.487,000 
9,  200,  923 

16.790.000 

100.623.491 

3,662,510 

5,143.000 

19.453,000 

10,685.000 
1,189.000 

22, 844,  000 
4.133  600 


530.134.361     1,157,151,973 


'  REA  preliminary  figures. 

I  know  many  of  us  here  today  have 
received  pleas  from  our  own  co-ops — 
have  had  our  own  co-ops  paint  for  us  a 
desperate  loan  picture.  I  know  mine  have. 
And  I  think  we  must  find  ways  to  answer 
those  pleas  with  the  funds  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  repeat  some 
of  the  needs  we  have  mentioned. 

Since  1965.  the  level  of  authorizations 
has  been  $350  million  or  less.  The  cur- 
rent budget  request  for  fiscal  1972  is  $345 
million — or  $329  million  plus  the  $16 
million,  the  administration.  I  understand, 
has  indicated  a  willingness  to  have  an 
amendment  which  will  raise  the  level 
back  up  to  $343  million. 

NRECA.  however,  calculates  that  we 
will  need  $804  million  in  funds  in  fiscal 
1972  to  cover  the  loan  backlog  plus  the 
loans  expected  to  come  in  in  1972. 

.■According  to  NRECA  surveys,  the  loan 
backlog  was  almost  $300  million  on  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  and  is  expected  to  be 
$435  million  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1972.  The  REA  estimate  is  not  so  high — 
but  they  still  expect  a  disturbingly  sub- 
stantial loan  backlog  of  $360  million. 

There  have  also  betn  rtpo  ts  that  the 
backlog  figures  do  not  include  the 
amount  of  loan  requests  which  were  cut 
from  applications — the  amount  by  which 
loan  requests  were  reduced  before  the 
applications  were  approved.  The  report 
is  that  these  applications  cuts  totaled 
S69.3  million  in  fiscal  1970.  plus  $9.7  mil- 
lion in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1971.  There 
is  also  reportedly  a  total  of  $21.5  million 
in  applications  which  were  dropped  from 
the  REA  list  in  the  same  l'^  years.  This 
adds  up  to  a  total  of  $100.5  million  addi- 
tional loan  funds  which  our  co-ops  need. 

In  addition  to  this  backlog — the 
NRECA  annual  loan  fund  survey  indi- 
cates there  will  be  $530  million  in  new 
applications  in  fi.scal  1972. 

During  the  1960's.  the  co-ops  followed 
an  RE.A.  request  and  paid  ahead  on  their 
principal,  NRECA  calculates  that  the 
co-ops  had  accumulated  a  credit  "cush- 


ion" of  $350  million  in  this  manner  by 
1968.  In  the  last  6  months  of  1970,  how- 
ever, the  same  co-ops  were  drawing  on 
this  cushion  at  a  rate  that  would  add  up 
to  $30  million  per  year. 

Power  demands  are  increasing  dras- 
tically. According  to  REA  figures,  the 
average  monthly  consumption  per  resi- 
dential customer  went  from  357  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1960  to  695  kilowatt-hours  in 
1970.  Also  the  power  input  of  REA  facil- 
ities went  from  74.1  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1969  to  81.8  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  just  a  year  later — and  is  expected 
to  reach  108  billion  kilowatt-hours  as 
soon  as  1975. 

In  addition  to  power  demands  per  cus- 
tomer, the  number  of  customers  is  going 
up — many  people  say  at  a  rate  of  150,- 
000  new  members  per  year.  This  may  be 
a  conservative  figure,  however — The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  calculates  an  average 
of  175.000  to  225,000  new  customers  in 
recent  years,  and  REA  counted  250,000 
new  cooperative  customers  in  1970  alone. 

.According  to  one  of  my  own  coooera- 
tives.  by  rule  of  thumb,  it  cost  around 
$1,000  to  serve  each  of  these  new  cus- 
tomers. 

And  we  must  never  forget  that  while 
our  appropriations  have  remained  static, 
inflation  has  cut  their  real  value.  In 
terms  of  1967  dollars,  inflation  has  now 
reduced  the  buying  power  of  that  $345 
million  to  about  $310  million. 

And  on  the  long-range  side — as  far 
back  as  the  1967  hearings  on  the  co-op 
bank  proposal  it  was  estimated  that  our 
co-ops  will  need  to  invest  $8  billion  in 
the  next  15  years.  That  figure  has  prob- 
ably gone  up  by  now. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  needs  are 
great — in  dollar  terms  alone.  We  know 
we  must  have  more  money  appropriated, 
or  funds  obtained  through  the  CFC.  or 
from  private  sources,  or  possibly  from 
a  revised  REA  bank  bill — or  from  some 
other  source. 

We  in  the  Congress  cannot  just  be  un- 


derstanding and  polite,  and,  while  we 
turn  our  heads,  see  our  cooperatives  go 
broke.  We  say  our  needs  are  astronomi- 
cal— needs  for  more  service  to  our  rural 
citizens.  And  this  takes  cash. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  insert 
two  letters  from  some  of  my  own  co- 
operatives. The  letters  tell  in  plain  lan- 
guage some  of  the  problems  they  are 
facing  today.  I  would  also  like  to  insert 
a  statement  from  the  Texas  State  Elec- 
trical Cooperative  Association  which 
gives  a  wider  view  of  these  problems. 

The  letters  follow: 

Pedernales  Electric 

Cooperatives.  Inc. 

Austin,    Tex..  June   4.  1971. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pjckle. 
Camion  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pickle:  This  letter 
will  confirm  my  conversation  with  you  June 
3.  1971  concerning  the  problems  facing  our 
Cooperative  and  the  needs  we  have  today. 

Pedernales  Electric  Cooperative,  the  larg- 
est and  fastest  growing  electric  cooperative 
m  Texas,  was  chartered  33  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  farmers  and  ranchers  who  needed 
and  did  not  have  electricity.  The  goal  of 
our  Cooperative  is  the  same  today  as  it  was 
then — to  provide  dependable  electric  serv- 
ice, at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  consistent 
with  sound  business  management  practice, 
to  all  persons  In  the  rural  area  we  serve. 

In  1938.  when  we  received  our  charter.  It 
became  difficult  to  "sign  up"  enough  people 
to  qualify  for  an  F^A  loan.  Thanks  to  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  who  was  our  Congressman 
at  that  time,  because  he  held  meetings 
throughout  the  area  informing  the  people  of 
the  benefits  they  would  receive  from  hav- 
ing electricity  available  and  he  also  gave  a 
fine  Stetson  hat  to  the  i>erson  signing  up 
the  most  members.  The  hat  was  won  by  a 
man  in  Burnet  County.  My  point  in  men- 
tioning this  is  today  we  are  serving  over 
23.000  meters.  This  is  an  increase  of  almost 
1.000  meters  since  E.  Babe  Smith  wrote  you 
December  2,  1970  concerning  some  of  our 
problems  a  short  six  months  ago.  This  type 
of  growth  requires  dollars,  capital  to  im- 
prove and  add  facilities  to  our  electric  sys- 
tem in  order  that  we  may  •ontlnue  to  servo 
the  electric  needs  of  the  people  In  our  area. 
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We  have  previously  furnished  yovi  with  a 
copy  of  the  ten  year  projection  of  our  finan- 
cial needs  which  we  prepared  December  31. 
1969.  In  that  forecast  we  project  we  will  be 
serving  35,010  meters  In  1970.  We  know  now. 
18  months  later,  that  projection  Is  conserva- 
tive. We  feel  now  that  40,000  meters  will  be 
a  truer  figure.  This  growth  In  an  Immediate 
financial  problem  to  the  management  of 
the  Cooperative,  but  In  the  broader  sense  It 
Is  not  the  problem  but  really  the  answer 
If  we  can  continue  to  encourage  people  to 
move  to  the  rural  areas,  we  will  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  ri-.ral-urban  balance  in  our  popula- 
tion Let's  not  discourage  people  from  mov- 
ing to  the  rural  areas.  L,et's  encourage  It  We 
csn't  do  this  Job  if  all  they  can  expect  when 
they  get  there  Is  a  coal-olI  lamp  and  a'two- 
holer"  out  black 

The  basis  for  financing  our  rural  electric 
operation  for  33  years  has  been  long  term 
borrowing,  35  years,  with  low  interest  to 
compensate  for  the  low  density  of  consumers 
per  mile  of  line,  but  the  important  thing 
that  has  been  overlooked  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
that  the  Rural  Electric  program  is  the  bi's; 
rural  program  America  has  ever  had — It  ha-s 
paid  Its  own  way.  The  people  have  borroued 
and  I  repeat  borrowed  the  money  and  have 
repaid  It  when  due  with  iritere^t  The  people 
of  Rural  America  have  faith  In  the  rural 
areas  but  apparently  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  does  not.  Without  adequate 
capital  available  the  Rural  Electric  program, 
which  Is  the  backbone  of  Rural  America.  Is 
slowly  drying  up  on  the  vine. 

The  rate  cf  Interest  paid  on  REA  loans.  In 
my  opinion,  is  not  as  Important  as  ha\ing 
adequate  funds  available  from  which  loans 
may  be  approved. 

Based  on  the  information  available  to  :i- 
at  this  time,  Pedernales  Elecrlc  Coop>erative 
wUl  need  to  borrow  $35,000,000  00  during  the 
next  9  years  to  meet  Its  needs  to  serve  this 
Central  Texas  area.  In  our  entire  33  year 
history,  we  have  only  borrowed  324.000,000  00. 
so  you  see  what  growth  means  to  u?  when 
converted  Into  dollars  required  for  capital 
Investment. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  seek  grants  ncr  subsi- 
dies— Jtist  that  loan  funds' be  available  for 
lending  and  if  we  qualify  i-nder  REA  cri- 
teria that  such  loans  be  approved  at  t!:e 
required  rate  of  Interest  on  a  35  year  basis 
This  cannot  happen  so  long  as  the  appro- 
prla-lons  authorized  by  Congress  are  ■^'  the 
sam.e  level  they  were  10  years  ago  Here  I 
again  stress  we  are  talking  of  loavs  nor 
grants. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  mv  letter  to  r^u 
dated  May  10,  1971  which  accompanied  a 
copy  of  our  Loan  Application  to  REA  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  1973  which  shows  our 
capital  requirements  for  that  2  vear  period 
to  be  approximately  $8.0000.000,00  Also  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  President  E,  Babe 
Smith's  statement  made  at  the  Cooperative's 
Annual  Membership  Meeting  June  15.  1970. 
and  his  letter  to  you  dated  December  2  1970, 
These  items  along  with  other  detailed  re- 
ports and  studies  concerning  rates,  revenues 
and  capital  requirements  previously  fur- 
nished you  should  give  you  and  vour  staff 
the  facts  on  our  total  problem 

We  now  urgently  request  that  you  as  our 
representative  in  Congress  encourage  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  Funding  of  REA  to 
a  realistic  level  based  on  the  requirements 
and  needs  cf  rural  Amerlci  This  would  then 
allow  an  easing  of  RE.\  policy  on  the  General 
Fund  level  required  of  Its  borrowers  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  a  reserve  level.  General 
Funds,  equal  to  15^^  of  plant  and  today  wc 
are  actually  operating  at  the  e.xtremely'  low 
level  of  4  to  5'"-  of  plant  In  General  Fimds. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Tom    HrrrHtsoN. 
Assistant   to   President. 


Wharton  County  Electric 

CooPER,^T^vE,  Inc  . 
El  Campo,  Tex..  June  4, 1971. 
Hon    J.  J    Pickle. 
Cannon  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pickle:  Conditions 
that  are  of  grave  concern  to  Wharton  County 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  as  well  as  leaders 
of  Rural  Electrification  throughout  the  na- 
tion, need  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  for  that  matter;  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  focusing  attention  to  these 
matters,  it  is  not  our  Intention  to  cast  re- 
flection on  the  sincerity  of  anyone  connected 
with  the  Rural  Electrification  program.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  they  do  an  excellent  Job  op- 
erating with  limited  funds  and  multifari- 
ous problems.  However,  the  following  prob- 
lems do  exist  and  need  attention: 

1  The  low  level  and  Instability  of  reserve 
levels  permitted  to  be  maintained  by  electric 
cooperatives.  The  traditional  15  percent 
reserve  level  has  been  reduced  to  8  percent 
and  recently,  has  been  a  fluctuating  level 
sometimes  well  below  8  percent. 

2.  Adequacy  of  loan  fund  appropriations  to 
fund  the  legitimate  expansion  needs  of  the 
electric  cooperatives.  Loan  requirements  are 
exceeding  funds  available.  Adequate  appro- 
priations are  vital  to  the  continued  success 
of  Rural  Electrlcation, 

3.  The  capitulation  by  many  In  responsible 
positions  that  rate  Increases  are  inevitable.  If 
ue  who  are  the  people's  protectorate  against 
high  cost  power  give  up.  then  there  is  little 
left  to  protect  the  public. 

4  Loans  for  generating  plants  where  need- 
ed, with  appropriations  adequate  for  fund- 
ing these  needs.  Token  seed  capital  loans  will 
not  get  the  Job  done  in  most  cases,  without 
rtilnous   resulting,   retail   rate   increases 

There  are  other  areas  of  concern,  nation- 
wide with  which  you  are  familiar.  They  in- 
clude skyrocketing  cost  of  fuel  for  generation 
of  electricity,  depletion  of  natural  gas  re- 
serve.- need  for  a  cra.>h  program  by  li'.e  Fed- 
eral Government  In  developing  the  Breeder 
Reactor  for  nuclear  energy  and  the  full.  Fed- 
eral development  of  our  surface  natural  re- 
s  >urces  for  c.;>uservatlon  and  maximum  elec- 
tric power  production  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  eHorts   In 
support  of  Rural  Electrification. 
Sincerely, 

F.  N.  STfBBS. 

To'  Congressman  J  J,  Pickle, 

From:  Texas  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc. 

Subject:  Rural  Electrification  Needs  in  Texas. 

Adequate  funding  of  Texai  rural  electric 
cooperatives  Is  vital  to  total  development  of 
the  state.  However,  adequate  iunding  Is  not 
the  complete  story  and  does  not  present  the 
fui:  picture.  Providing  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  Tex.is  was  only  started  with 
the  advent  of  rural  electrification.  In  the  be- 
ginning it  provided  the  po'Acr.  but  more  im- 
portantly rural  electrification  created  a  re- 
sponsible leadership  for  Texas  that  continues 
today.  If  given  proper  tools  and  if  these  con- 
cerned leaders  are  not  crippled  by  Inadequate 
financing  these  sam.e  leaders  and  coopera- 
tives will  provide  drive  and  determination 
that  will  make  rural  Texas  a  better  place  to 
live  and  to  work. 

Properly  supported,  rtiral  electrification 
leaders  will  work  toward  the  elimination  of 
overcrowded  Cunditlons  that  create  major 
problems  In  our  urban  ceifers.  Rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  leaders  have  proven  "hem- 
selves  In  several  areas  of  major  concern  Agri- 
culture has  continued  to  meet  the  food  and 
fibre  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Rural  electrification  has  provided  the  power 
to  move  production  to  the  consumer  faster 
and  with  much  less  effort.  Education  has 
benefited  through   improved   power  sources. 


taxes  and  community  leadership.  Health  im- 
provement Is  evident  with  food  preser.ation, 
improved  lighting,  efficient  hospit.iis  and" 
power  in  the  home  and  on  the  farms.  Com- 
munication has  been  greatly  improved  in 
rural  Texas 

Due  to  electrification  our  rural  residents 
are  no  longer  remote  from  the  da.ly  activities 
in  the  community,  state,  nation  and  the 
world.  Recreational  facilities  are  now  possible 
in  rural  Texas  due  to  the  de\eljp:neut  of 
rural  electrification  These  faciluie-.  allow 
both  rural  and  urban  residents  to  become 
acquainted  and  therefore  understand  com- 
mon problems. 

It  Is  true  that  above  areas  of  concern  have 
been  strongly  influenced  by  rtirai  electric 
cooperative  leaders,  and  the  work  Is  far  from 
complete.  A  very  real  need  now  Is  to  enable 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  to  keep  up 
with  their  growing  requirements.  We  must 
gi\e  the  proven  rural  electric  leaders  ade- 
quate tools  to  continue  their  work  and  not 
cripple  them  with  inadequate  financing.  If 
given  the  opportunity  to  use  their  full  po- 
tential, these  capable  leaders  will  then  be 
able  to  project  creatively  methods  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  their  area  and  work  to- 
ward elimination  of  rural  problems  such  as 
housing,  water,  sewage,  pollution  and  work 
toward  economic  development. 

Texas  has  900  unpaid  rural  leaders,  serving 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  Tliey  recognize  problems  in 
their  are.is  and  they  know  that  these  prob- 
lems can  be  eliminated.  They  and  the  man- 
agement of  rural  electric  cooperatives  can 
direct  the  4000  employees  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives  serving  in  244  of  Tex.i^  254 
counties  toward  the  solution  of  many  rural 
problems. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  recognize 
the  true  vahie  of  those  proven  rural  leaders 
and  assure  the  necessary  financing  assistance 
that  will  enable  them  to  re?ch  their  full  po- 
tential in  developing  rural  America. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  wi'l  the 
pentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gent'eman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  in  saluting  REA,  its  mem- 
ber cooperatives  across  this  Nation,  the 
mm  and  women  who  serve  them,  and  the 
members  who  have  joined  together  for 
mut'.ial  benefits.  REA  is  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  CUT  country  that  I  am  sure 
every  member  recognises  the  initials. 
But  in  contemplating  this  in.stitution  and 
its  benefits,  I  can  suggest  alternative 
word.s  for  the  initials. 

In  these  days  when  "relevant"  is  a 
popular  word,  we  might  call  REA  the 
"relevant  enterprise  aggregate."  We 
could  say  it  represents  "responsive  eco- 
nomic action"  or  "revived  existence  as- 
sistance '  We  could  reverse  the  letters  to 
have  them  stand  for  "acquired  energy 
renaissance."  Any  of  these  terras  would 
be  accurate  descriptions. 

I  hope  that  none  of  my  colleague.^  have 
come  to  take  REA  for  granted.  There 
have  been  few  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  rural  and  .small-town  citizens  that 
can  match  the  spread  of  electric  power.  It 
provides  more  than  lights  for  homes  and 
barns,  more  than  food  freezers  and  tele- 
vision sets,  more  than  telephones  and  air 
conditioning.  Electricity  provides  the 
aids  and  the  comforts  to  many  rural 
families  that  keep  them  on  the  farms  and 
ranches,  maintaining  human  resources 
of  our  Nation  that  have  been  eroded  by 
the  outmigrations  to  urban  centers. 

If  we  do  not  continue  to  make  life  In 
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our  farms  and  rural  towns  worth  living, 
we  shall  choke  our  cities  and  starve  our 
citizens. 

REA  has  made  major  contributioxis  to 
the  welfare  of  all  our  people.  Because  I 
believe  in  these  benefits  to  everyone,  I 
join  in  urging  that  recent  limits  on 
the  REA  loan  programs  be  lifted,  that 
money  be  provided  for  the  unmet  capital 
needs  of  these  cooperatives.  I  join  other 
distinguished  colleagues  in  urging  that 
$355  million  be  appropriated  this  year 
for  this  essential  purpose. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  know  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  the  cooperatives  and  he 
serves  a  vital  part  of  Southwest  Texas 
and  has  been  a  great  friend  of  the  rural 
cooperatives. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  the 
983  rural  electric  cooperatives  of  the 
United  States.  The  cooperative  effort  of 
the  REA  and  the  EEC's  has  literally  al- 
lowed millions  of  rural  residents  to  see 
the  light. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  created  by  an  Executive  order 
under  authority  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935  and  then 
statutory  provision  for  the  agency  was 
made  in  1936. 

By  almost  any  standard,  the  REA  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
pieces  of  farm  legislation  ever  to  come 
out  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  53-year  period  from  1882,  when 
the  first  central  generating  system  went 
into  service,  to  1935  when  REA  was 
created,  only  10.9  percent  of  all  farms 
in  the  United  States  had  obtained  elec- 
tric service.  Since  1935,  REA  has  greatly 
stimulated  extension  of  electric  service 
into  rural  areas.  Today,  98.4  percent  of 
the  2.9  million  U.S.  farms  are  electrified. 
REA-flnanced  systems  serve  slightly 
more  than  half  of  these  farms. 

In  my  owti  State  of  Iowa,  REA  loans  to 
rural  electric  systems  provide  for  service 
to  an  estimated  157,760  consumers  over 
61,202  miles  of  line.  Loans  made  thus  far 
to  the  57  REA  electric  borrowers  in  the 
State  total  $294,430,304. 

The  first  REA  loan  in  the  State  was 
approved  in  September  1935  with  the 
first  REA-financed  line  energized  De- 
cember 15,  1935  by  the  Central  Iowa 
Power  Co.  in  Des  Moines. 

Of  the  140,000  farms  in  the  State,  99 
percent  are  receiving  elertric  service, 
compared  with  only  32,047  or  14.4  per- 
cent when  REA  was  created  in  1935. 

The  list  of  REA  accomplishments  is 
extremely  impressive.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  REA  electric  program  highlights 
as  of  January  1, 1971: 

REA    Electric   Program   Highlights   as   of 
Janvary   1.   1971 

Total  consumers  served:  6.4  million  |225,- 
000  consumers  added  calendar  1970) . 

Total  consumers  loaned  for:  7.0  million 
(177.818  loaned  for  calendar  1970). 

Total  miles  of  line  In  operation:  1,675.000 
estimated  (25.000  added  calendar  1970). 

Total  miles  of  line  loaned  for:  1.7  million 
(21.327  loaned  for  calendar    1970). 


Total  loans  approved:  $7.5  billion  ($345.5 
million  loaned  calendar  1970). 

Total  funds  advanced:  $6.6  billion  ($393.5 
million  advanced  calendar  1970). 

Total  payments  on  REA  loans:  $3.5  billion, 
$2.0  billion  on  principal  as  due;  $1.2  billion 
on  interest  as  due;  $325  million  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Total  losses  In  program  to  date:  $44,478. 

Total  electr.c  energy  Input.  1970:  81.8  bil- 
lion kWh  (Up  16470  over  1960  input  of  31 
billion  kWh). 

Average  monthly  consumption  per  resi- 
dential consumer;  695  kWh  (Up  95 '"r  over 
1960  average  of  357  kWh ) . 

Installed  generating  capacity:  5.1  million 
kW  (Up  183',  over  19G0  Installed  capacity 
of  1.8  million  kW). 

The  986  active  R£A-financed  electric  sys- 
tems (919  co-ops)  have  an  average  density  of 
3.7  consumers  per  mile  of  line.  The  systems 
serve  In  2.600  of  the  Natlons's  3.100  counties. 

Note  that  while  loans  totaling  S7.5  bil- 
lion have  been  approved  to  date,  total 
losses  have  been  less  than  $45,000. 

About  65  percent  of  the  loans  thus  far 
approved  by  REA  have  been  for  electric 
distribution  facilities;  34  percent  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities;  and  1 
percent  for  the  financing  of  farmstead  in- 
stallation of  wiring,  plumbing,  electric 
equipment,  and  irrigation  facilities.  REA 
makes  power  supply  loans  when  bor- 
rowers are  unable  to  purchase  an  ade- 
quate and  dependable  supply  of  power. 

Of  all  the  power  distributed  by  REA- 
financed  systems  32  percent  is  purchased 
from  commercial  power  companies. 

Despite  the  high  percentage  of  farms 
electrified,  the  task  of  REA  is  far  from 
complete.  The  tremendous  growth  in  the 
use  of  electricity  by  rural  America  has 
placed  a  great  strain  on  existing  facilities. 

In  1970,  the  average  monthly  con- 
sumption per  residential  consumer,  in- 
cluding fann  and  nonfarm,  was  695  kilo- 
watt-hours compared  with  357  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1960.  Total  power  input  of  REA- 
financed  electric  systems  in  1970  was  al- 
most 81.8  billion  kilowatt-hours,  com- 
pared with  74.1  billion  kilowatt-hours 
the  previous  year. 

To  meet  the  growing  electric  prawer 
demands  of  rural  consumers,  armual  out- 
put is  expected  to  reach  108  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours by  the  year  1975. 

Without  the  services  of  the  REA  and 
REC's.  many  rural  areas  would  lack  elec- 
tric power  entirely  while  others  would 
find  the  cost  of  such  power  so  expensive 
as  to  severely  limit  its  usage.  One  of  the 
primai-y  reasons  for  this,  of  course,  is 
the  low  user  density  and  the  large  ex- 
pense involved  in  running  power  lines 
many  miles  to  only  a  few  customers.  The 
REA  was  created  as  a  public  service  to 
supply  power  to  these  areas.  The  avail- 
ability of  electric  power  in  rural  areas 
has  also  encouraged  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

In  addition  to  allowing  millions  of 
rural  residents  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
electricity,  the  REA  has  filled  a  second 
void  by  providing  funds  for  rural  tele- 
phone facilities.  In  1949,  REA  was  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  and  extending  telephone 
service  in  rural  areas.  Under  this  au- 
thority, provided  by  Congress  in  an 
amendment  to  the  REA  Act,  REA  is  em- 
powered to  make  loans  to  existing  com- 
panies and  cooperative  nonprofit  associ- 
ations. 


REA  loans  have  greatly  stimulated  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  telephone 
service  in  rural  areas.  In  1950,  according 
to  U.S.  census  figures,  38.2  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  had  tele- 
phone service  of  some  kind.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  service  was  inade- 
quate and  of  low  quality.  Improvement 
and  expansion  programs  were  limited  be- 
cause the  type  of  financial  assistance  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  was  not  generally 
available  to  local  telephone  systems. 

Establishment  of  the  REA  telephone 
loan  program  made  available  a  needed 
source  of  credit  and  gave  fresh  hope  to 
people  in  rural  areas  for  full  telephone 
coverage  with  high  quality  service  An 
estimated  83  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms  now  have  telephone  service,  and 
about  95  percent  of  this  is  dial. 

REA  leans  to  telephane  borrowers  in 
my  own  state  of  Iowa  on  January  1.  1971. 
provided  for  modern  telephone  service 
for  an  estimated  113.437  rural  sub- 
scribers over  25,255  miles  of  line. 

In  1949.  v.hen  the  REA  telephcn?  loaii 
program  was  autJiorized.  81.9  percent  of 
all  Iowa  farms  had  telephones  but  much 
of  this  was  obsolete.  Today  96  percent  of 
the  State's  140,000  farms  have  modem 
telephone  service. 

Tlie  first  REA  telephone  loan  in  Iowa 
was  approved  September  15.  1950.  to  the 
Griswold  Cooperative  Telephone  Co. 
From  that  time  until  January  1,  1971, 
REA  had  approved  $70,412,607  in  loans  to 
57  borrowers  in  Iowa,  including  28  com- 
mercial companies  and  29  cooperative 
associations.  A  total  of  258  automatic 
dial  exchanges  have  been  placed  in 
operation  to  serve  rural  subscribers. 

Under  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministration alike,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  has  expanded  its 
services  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  rural 
citizens.  In  its  first  27  months,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  achieved  the  follow- 
ing impressive  record  in  support  of  the 
REA: 

Advancement  of  $1.1  billion  for  in- 
vestment by  REA  borrowers  for  design 
and  construction  of  electric  and  tele- 
phone facilities; 

More  than  800.000  consumers  and  sub- 
scribers added  to  REA-financed  electric 
and  telephone  lines; 

Over  60,000  jobs  created  in  rural  areas 
through  787  industrial,  commercial  and 
community  facilities  projects  launched 
with  the  help  of  REA  borrowers; 

More  than  $1  billion  in  loans  to  fi- 
nance new  and  improved  electric  and 
telephone  service; 

Supplemental  financing  for  telephone 
borrowers  by  the  creation  of  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank. 

The  REC's  have  done  much  to  mod- 
ernize rural  America  and  make  our 
farms  more  productive.  As  previously 
stated,  however,  the  task  is  far  from 
complete.  Existing  facilities  must  be  con- 
tinually enlarged  and  modernized  to 
keep  up  with  the  growing  demands  for 
power.  All  of  these  improvements  cost 
money. 

In  recent  years  the  requests  for  loan 
funds  has  exceeded  congressional  ap- 
propriations. The  new  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank 
will  help  by  providing  additional  sources 
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of  financing,  but  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  not  abandon  our  responsibil- 
ities to  the  REC's  and  rural  America.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
me  in  giung  continued  support  to  this 
valuable  program. 

Mr,  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  remarks.  He  has  been 
a  great  friend  of  the  program. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle i  in 
expressing  my  admiration  for  the  work 
of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  generally  and  for  those  in 
my  own  State  in  particular. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  close- 
ly wTth  the  electric  cooperatives  in  my 
State  of  Vermont.  It  is  traditional  in  our 
Vermont  way  of  life  that  we  learn  to 
handle  our  own  problems  and  help  our- 
selves. This  has  been  the  constant  objec- 
tive of  the  riiral  electric  cooperatives  in 
Vermont.  While  their  annual  load  growth 
is  equal  now  to  an  average  figure  of  12 
percent  per  year,  they  have  through 
Sailey  Ennis,  manager  at  Washington 
Electric  Cooperative,  pioneered  the  newly 
established  National  Rural  Utilities  Co- 
operative Finance  Corp. 

For  2  years  manager  Ennis  served  on 
the  long-range  study  committee  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. It  was  this  committee  that 
launched  this  self-help  finance  corpora- 
tion for  the  niral  electric  cooperative 
program.  While  this  new  entity  is  in  its 
infancy,  it  demonstrates  remarkably  well 
that  if  given  the  opportunity  to  establish 
a  firm  foundation  of  funds,  as  it  is  doing, 
it  will  be  the  major  supplemental  financ- 
ing lending  corporation  for  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  the  future. 

This  IS  truly  a  great  example  in  Amer- 
ican history  of  a' Government  program 
which  at  its  conception  was  100  percent 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which,  now  on  its  own  initiative,  has 
created  its  own  financial  institution,  thus 
rising  above  the  common  proposition  of 
complete  reliance  upon  the  Government 
ad  infinitum. 

The  problem  that  faces  us  today  as 
Congressmen  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  help  this  outstanding  example  of 
American  independence  to  get  the  time 
necessary  that  it  may  accept  its  own  ma- 
ture responsibihties.  The  programs  that 
most  of  us  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
support  are  based  on  the  hope  that  the 
assistance  will  provide  our  citizens  with 
a  way  of  life  that  will  enable  them  to 
stand  on  their  own  accomplishments. 

The  present  rural  electrification  loan 
program  that  has  been  financed  with 
appropriations  by  us  each  year  has 
flowed  back  into  the  Treasury  so  that 
these  funds  loaned  by  us  and  repaid  by 
the  cooperatives  have  become  almost  a 
revolving  fund  plus  the  2-percent  inter- 
est returned.  However,  the  monetary- 
needs  of  the  program  have  grown  with 
the  increased  electric  demands  of  the 
people  so  that  a  backlog  of  loan  applica- 


tions exists  now  totaling  $210  million 
dollars.  By  our  approval  of  a  rural  elec- 
trification administration  budget  of 
$555  million,  we  will  be  granting  the 
rural  electric  finance  institution  the 
chance  to  build  its  capital  strength  to 
secure  more  adequate  loan  funds  on  the 
open  market  and  assume  a  greater  share 
of  the  loan  needs  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives in  the  Nation. 

As  an  indication  of  the  strength  of 
the  new  finance  institution,  SaUey  Ennis 
informs  me  that  his  cooperative's  loan 
program  for  this  year  will  probably  con- 
sist of  90-percent  loan  funds  from  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration  and  10 
percent  from  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Finance  Corporation. 

I  ask  you  my  fellow  Congressmen  to 
join  me  in  support  of  an  RE  A  budget  of 
$555  million  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  from 
Vermont  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
this  program.  I  have  talked  with  many 
people  who  are  interested  in  moving  for- 
ward in  this  field,  and  they  rely  on  his 
good  judgment  and  his  leadership.  I  am 
proud  to  have  iiim  join  in  these  remarks 
today. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
cenileman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
dition which  IS  usually  neglected  in  the 
United  States  is  the  signficantly  lower 
incomes  of  our  citizens  who  live  in  our 
rural  areas.  According  to  newly  released 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  average  per  capita  income  in  1969 
for  those  livina  in  urban  areas  was  $4,054 
and  only  $2,871  for  nonurban  residents. 
In  other  words,  the  rural  resident  makes 
S  1.183  or  41  percent  less  than  the  urban 
resident. 

The  Department's  data  further  shows 
that  the  people  Imng  in  areas  served 
by  rural  electric  systems  have  per  capita 
incomes  64  percent  below  the  urban  in- 
come level  and  12  percent  below  the 
averaee  nonurban  income. 

The  urban-rural  income  gap  is  equally 
pronotmced  in  my  home  State  of  Texas. 
The  average  per  capita  income  of  the 
people  in  areas  sened  by  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  Texas  wa,-;  31  percent 
below  the  average  income  for  all  Texans. 

The.se  figures  are  more  meaningful 
wlien  you  realize  that  when  an  urban 
Texas  worker  takes  home  $100  per  week, 
the  rural  worker  takes  home  only  $70. 
Translating  this  income  gap  into  every- 
day living,  it  means  far  less  is  available 
to  the  rural  resident  for  adequate  hous- 
ing, required  medical  care,  a  sufficient 
diet  and  a  desirable  standard  of  living  in 
general. 

One  of  the  most  active  groups  trying 
to  close  this  gap  is  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. The  rural  electric  systems  are 
leading  the  way  providing  electric  serv- 
ice at  the  lowest  po.ssible  rates.  Since 
everyone  uses  electricity,  including  the 
extremely  poor,  everyone  benefits  from 
low-cost  electric  service.  The  fact  that 
rural  electric  systems  are  consumer- 
owned  insures  that  the  consumers  receive 
their  electric  service  at  cost. 

In  many  areas,  rural  electric  systems 
are  able   to  provide  electric  service  at 


rates  well  below  neighboring  commercial 
power  companies  despite  the  fact  that 
the  co-ops  are  serving  in  areas  rejected 
by  the  commercial  companies  as  being 
economically  unfeasible. 

An  adequate,  rehable,  and  low-cost 
source  of  electricity  is  essential  for  rural 
development.  Rural  electric  systems  have 
met  that  challenge  so  far.  They  imder- 

stand  the  importance  of  area  coverage 

even  the  most  remote  rural  areas  must 
be  provided  with  a  dependable  source 
of  electricity  regardless  of  the  economics 
involved.  And  in  order  for  the  coverage 
to  be  maintained,  electricity  must  be  re- 
hably  provided  in  the  quantity  de- 
manded and  when  it  is  required. 

Load  growth  has  been  important  to 
rural  electric  systems.  As  American 
farmers  have  relief  on  greater  mecha- 
nization to  become  the  most  productive 
in  the  world,  their  reliance  on  electricity 
has  greatly  increased.  As  an  increasing 
number  of  industries  have  recognized 
the  merit  of  locating  new  and  expanding 
existing  facilities  in  the  nonmetropol- 
itan  areas,  many  co-ops  have  experi- 
enced large  industrial  load  growth.  As 
rural  families  have  improved  their  stand- 
ard of  living  through  the  use  of  elec- 
trical appliances,  heating,  and  cooking 
equipment,  their  use  and  dependence  on 
electricity  has  expanded. 

The  farm,  home,  and  industrial  de- 
mand for  electricity  has  naturally 
caused  growing  pains  for  many  of  the 
rural  electric  systems.  In  fact,  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  kilowatt- 
hour  sales,  the  rural  electrics  will  double 
their  sales  w  ithin  7  years. 

Because  of  the  capital-intensive  na- 
ture of  the  utility  industry,  rural  elec- 
tric systems  will  require  large  amounts 
of  capital  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 
During  fiscal  year  1972  beginning  on  July 
1.  rural  electric  systems  intend  to  make 
loan  applications  to  REA  amounting  to 
S530  million.  Adding  to  this  figure  the 
backlog  of  loan  applications,  the  total 
loan  need  of  rural  electrics  during  fiscal 
1972  amounts  to  $804  million.  About  one- 
eighth  of  this  amount  is  needed  in  Texas 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  needed  capital  must 
be  provided  if  rural  electric  systems  are 
to  remain  a  viable  influence  on  rural 
area  development.  The  rural  electric  sys- 
tems are  presently  dependent  on  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  as 
virtually  the  sole  source  of  their  loan 
fund.s. 

The  Nixon  administration's  request 
for  funds  to  maintain  a  $345  million  loan 
program  is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet 
the  systems  needs.  The  cooperative  sup- 
plemental financing  as.sociation,  CFC, 
has  very  limited  lending  capabilities 
during  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Rural  electric  systems  must,  therefore, 
rely  on  this  Congress  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  to  REA  to  meet  loan  re- 
quirements. Rural  electric  systems  must 
look  to  this  Congress  for  the  continued 
success  of  their  participation  in  rural 
development. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  have  been  In  his  part 
of  the  State  and  I  know  what  a  contri- 
bution the  REA  program  has  made  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  see  other 
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Members  on  the  floor  seeking  recogni- 
tion. I  will  recognize  them  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point  before 
I  do  so,  so  you  will  know  of  the  pending 
letter  that  is  being  circulated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  Members  in  the 
other  body  have  signed  a  joint  letter 
petitioning  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  that  body  to  appropriate  at  least 
$555  miUion  for  fiscal  1972  instead  of  the 
customary  $345  million.  I  think  we  have 
seen  today  that  the  $345  million  level  is 
absolutely  not  enough  and  that  there  are 
proven  loan  needs  up  to  $555  million. 

Over  40  Members  of  the  other  body 
have  signed  this  joint  letter,  and  I  think 
that  this  action  is  most  significant  and 
symbolic  of  the  spirit  that  prevails  the 
Congress  today  to  do  something  about 
more  adequately  funding  the  rural  co- 
operatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  and  I 
also  prepared  a  similar  letter  asking  for 
funding  to  this  $555  million  level.  I  in- 
vite all  Members  who  are  interested  in 
the  rural  electric  program  to  sign  this 
letter  which  we  also  may  present  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  If  this 
amoimt  is  given,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  to  give,  it  should  be  spent 
by  the  REA  in  actual  cash  advances  to 
meet  the  critical  need  that  exists.  And, 
Mr  Speaker,  neither  rain  nor  sleet  nor 
snow  nor  any  other  appointed  thing,  par- 
ticularly OMB,  ought  to  intervene  or 
otherwise  delay  these  funds  from  going 
to  the  rural  electric  cooperatives.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Congress  will  Im- 
prove the  plight  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
ops, and  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  and  beheve  'hat  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  administration. 

Surely  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  share  this  mutual  sense  of  pride  in 
our  cooperatives  and  wish  to  give  them 
all  the  help  possible. 

I  would  want  to  make  it  plain  that  this 
request  for  additional  appropriations  is 
not  made  on  any  partisan  basis.  It  is 
made  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  electric  co- 
operatives. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
at  this  time  to  join  in  the  effort  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body,  for  that  matter,  the  great  part 
which  the  REIA  has  played  in  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  America.  They  have 
done  a  great  job,  and  they  still  have  a 
great  job  to  do.  I  know  it  is  something 
that  is  greatly  needed. 

I  join  our  colleague  in  asking  our 
proper  and  appropriate  committee  to 
make  available  the  necessary  funds  that 
will  enable  the  REA  to  grow.  I  again  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  for  the  leadership 
he  has  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  being  made  here 
today  in  support  of  the  fine  record  of 
accomplishment  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives throughout  the  Nation, 

I  am  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  continue 


to  manifest  great  interest  in  the  work 
being  done  in  this  field.  REA  is  one  of 
the  agencies,  created  in  the  depression, 
which  has  made  tremendous  strides  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  for  which  it 
was  originally  established.  In  its  early 
years,  the  program  brought  new  life  to 
the  vast  rural  areas  of  America  by  pro- 
viding the  electric  power  and  telephone 
service  w-hich  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

Millions  of  people  all  over  rural  Amer- 
ica were  able  to  live  more  productive  lives 
and  enjoy  more  fruits  of  our  economy 
because  of  the  electric  power  made  pos- 
sible imder  this  program.  As  our  produc- 
tive capacity  brought  forth  more  mod- 
ern conveniences,  these  appliances  were 
made  available  to  people  who  lived  in 
the  country  as  well  as  those  who  lived 
in  the  city.  This  in  turn  meant  more 
sales  of  these  items  on  a  national  ba^is. 
Thus,  it  can  be  said,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  REA,  many  other  aspects  of 
our  national  economy  have  been  helped. 
Contrary  to  the  ideas  of  some,  the 
work  which  REA  set  out  to  do  has  not 
been  completed.  There  are  still  areas  in 
America  which  need  electricity  and  tele- 
phone service  and  other  areas  where  ex- 
isting service  needs  continuing  attention. 

REA  continues  to  need  more  funds 
than  the  budget  has  designated  for  the 
agency.  The  S15  million  which  the  Presi- 
dent released  on  May  13,  while  helpful, 
still  is  a  long  way  from  meeting  the 
needs.  One  of  the  problems  faced  by  REA 
is  the  fact  that  since  1965  its  appropria- 
tions have  remained  relatively'  stable  in 
a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
steadily  rising.  Thus,  in  eflfect,  the  dollar 
value  available  to  the  agency  has  been 
reduced. 

As  of  March  31,  REA  had  loan  appli- 
cations on  hand  from  distribution  bor- 
row-ers  in  the  amount  of  $69.3  million 
and  from  power-type  borrowers  in  the 
amoimt  of  $253.8  million.  This  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  continued  confidence  in 
this  program  and  the  obvious  appeal 
which  it  has  in  our  rural  areas.  Nearly 
1,000  REA-financed  rural  electric  sys- 
tems are  now  operating  in  46  States. 

Congress  has  consistently  indicated  its 
strong  support  of  this  program  and  I 
hope  that  strong  endorsement  will  be 
forthcoming  this  year  in  recognition  of 
the  need  of  keeping  this  program  prop- 
erly and  adequately  funded. 

In  my  opinion,  no  program  luider  Fed- 
eral auspices  has  made  a  larger  contri- 
bution to  the  growth  of  the  well-being  of 
the  people  in  the  rural  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion and  much  of  the  economic  strength 
of  America  is  still  in  the  areas  which 
these  co-ops  serve.  Or  hope  that  is  the 
Appropriation  Committee  of  the  House 
will  provide  $555  million  to  REA  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
him  participate  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  In  the  well,  and  with  my 


other  colleagues  here,  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  to  the  local  membership  co-ops 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  particularly 
in  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  for  a  fine 
record  of  service  to  the  rural  people  and 
to  the  rural  areas  of  America. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  organiza- 
tions have  been  responsible  for  bringing 
electricity,  with  all  its  benefits,  to  rural 
areas  which  would  not,  otherwise,  have 
enjoyed  this  essential  of  progress  and 
modernization  for  many  years. 

This  is  one  efifort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  help  the  American  pieople  to 
better  their  own  lot  which,  iinlike  so 
many  governmental  efforts,  has  proved 
eminently  successful  in  practice. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record.  I  congratu- 
late the  REA  and  its  membership  co- 
operatives on  a  fine  record  of  service  to 
our  rural  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  I  associate  myself, 
likewise,  with  the  cautionary  budgetary 
views  which  are  held  by  Mr.  Mahon,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and,  if  I  know  my 
rural  and  farmer  friends,  definitely  in- 
cluding those  who  are  active  in  our  riu-al 
electric  cooperatives,  there  are  no  citi- 
zens of  this  country  who  are  more  sin- 
cerely interested,  on  behalf  of  America, 
in  exercising  a  reasonable  degree  of 
budgetaiT  restraint. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  I  know  the  folks  back 
home  in  Indiana  also  join  with  me  in 
expressing  appreciation  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  Pickle)  in  this 
special  order,  and  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  and  the  coimtry  at 
large  the  massive  needs  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops  in  this  present  day  of  rising 
prices. 

We  are  especially  concerned  in  western 
Wisconsin — and  I  represent  a  district 
that  is  uniquely  rural — about  the  health 
of  the  REA  program.  We  have  been  in- 
terested in  it  for  35  years.  My  home 
community  of  Richland  Center,  through 
its  municipal  powerplant,  provided  the 
energy  to  energize  the  first  rural  electric 
co-op  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  our 
interest  has  been  continuing  since  that 
time. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  which  I  hope 
will  receive  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate committee,  which  will  enable 
REA's  to  meet  their  envirorunental 
problems,  which  are  adding  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  needs  of  these  cooperatives 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  in  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  its  natlon- 
wide  program  of  bringing  a  cheap  ade- 
quate supply  of  electric  power  to  rural 
America. 

The  achievements  of  REA  are  self- 
evident  to  those  familiar  with  the  rural 
areas  of  this  Nation.  In  my  lifetime  alone, 
I   have   literally   seen   the   countryside 
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tnn^Jormed  from  darkness  to  light.  It 
h:is  been  a  process  truly  remarkable  in 
scope  and  speed.  ^ 

The  sigTiific.nc^of  this  development  is 
almost  as  significant  as  electricity  itself. 
Indeed,  without  REA  a  large  portion  of 
the  United  States  wou'.d  not  have  shared 
the  benefits  of  electric  power.  For  rural 
residents.  Edison's  work  and  that  of 
others  would  have  had  little  importance 
if  th^re  were  no  means  of  use. 

While  It  is  no  doubt  pleasant  to  dwell 
on  these  accomplishments  and  cite 
pertinent  statistical  data  ad  infinitum. 
REA  as  other  organizations  and  govern- 
ment programs  must  adjust  and  adapt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  new  time.  REA  must 
keep  in  step  with  the  latest  developments 
both  social  and  technological.  It  is,  there- 
fore, appropriate  to  bncfiy  locas  on  the 
future  and  itj  mandate. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  en- 
vironment and  tlie  responsibility  we 
bear  for  conserving  it;  at  the  same  time 
we  recognize  the  need  for  an  increased 
supply  of  electric  pov/er  in  rural  America. 
It  was  •vuh  tliese  two  tacts  in  mind  tiiat 
I  recently  introduced  H  R.  8449. 

My  bill  intends  to  a.ssist  local  REL^ 
co-ops  in  meeting  their  public  respon- 
sibilities by  creating  a  separate  loan  fund 
to  be  used  solely  for  environmental  proj- 
ects. Presently  I  would  conceive  these 
projects  to  be  primarily  emission  reduc- 
tion and  underground  of  transmissici 
lines;  however,  as  antipollution  tech- 
nology develops  others  will  undoubtedly 
arise. 

Appropriations  for  the  REIA  loan  fund 
have  remained  at  about  $345  million 
annually  over  the  past  .-cvcral  years.  This 
has  occurred  in  spite  of  rising  costs, 
needed  expansion,  and  added  expense  due 
to  environmental  concerns.  The  situation 
has  developed  to  a  point  where  there  are 
now  applications  for  more  than  twice  as 
much  money  as  available. 

H.R.  8449  would  also  approach  this 
problem  in  providing  additional  funds  for 
environmental  projects.  Applications  in- 
volving ecological  concerns  would  be 
filled  by  the  new  fund,  thereby  reducing 
the  demand  for  existing  appropriations. 
Thixs  the  net  effect  would  be  more  REA 
fimds  and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  looking  toward  the  future  of  rural 
electrification,  it  is  importart  not  just 
to  cite  developments  at  home  but  those 
abroad  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  background 
material  pertaining  to  H.R,  8449  drafted 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion per  my  request.  I  would  also  like  to 
include  information  obtained  from  the 
National  Riu-al  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation regarding  some  of  their  activ- 
ities in  other  lands. 

Rural  ELECTRincATioN 

.Administr.ation. 
Wa.<hington,  DC.  June  4.  1971 
Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Hoit\e  of  Representatiies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Thomson-  This  is  in  response  to 
the  request  from  your  office  for  information 
on  the  amount  of  electric  loans  which  have 
been  made  recently  for  environmental  pur- 
poses. Our  records  do  not  l:iclude  a  break- 
down of  loans  for  stich  purposes,  but  we  are 


pleased  to  supply  estimates  and  informal. on 
on  this  subject. 

Electric  generating  plants  are  most  direct- 
ly Involved  In  the  area  of  environmental 
protection.  During  calendar  year  1970,  REA 
made  loans  to  four  borrowers  in  the  amount 
of  $6,088,100,  and  agreed  to  the  transfer  of 
$1,000,000  from  previous  loans  for  another 
borrower,  making  a  total  of  $7,088,100.  all 
for  equipment  to  reduce  the  mission  of  par- 
ticulates. For  generating  plants,  however, 
this  Is  Just  a  beginning.  More  stringent  re- 
quirements for  both  air  quality  and  water 
quality  are  beiii-;  developed  .\s  new  stand- 
ards are  put  into  e.lect.  we  anticipate  sub- 
stantial costs  for  equipment  to  remove  sul- 
phur and  nitrogen  gasses.  as  well  as  particu- 
lates, and  for  changes  in  cooling  systems  to 
reduce  the  heating  of  natural  bodies  of 
water. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  REA  borrowers 
placed  about  4.000  miles  of  distribution  line 
underground  during  calendar  year  1970  The 
cost  v.irles  widely,  but  we  estimate  that  the 
total,  not  including  transformers  and  serv- 
ices, would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $12,000,000 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  construction, 
however,  was  In  some  of  the  N'orth  Central 
States,  and  the  choice  of  underground  con- 
struction was  made  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  service  reliability  and  re- 
ducing m.ilntenance  costs.  Soil  conditions 
In  these  are.xs  are  often  favorable  for  under- 
gro-.T.t^'.ns  Re.-ent  reports  indicate  tlie  c;.st 
of  this  undergrounding  to  range  from  about 
the  same  to  up  to  about  ten  percent  more 
than  for  overhead  construction.  In  other 
areus.  undergrounding  of  some  new  lines  has 
been  done  for  environmental  purposes  under 
direction  of  -St.itt  .tuthonties.  or  by  special 
arrangements  with  hoiBing  contractors.  In 
these  cases  there  Is  usually  a  provision  for 
addiclon.ll  compensation  in  money  or  in  do- 
nated labor,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
little  additional  cost  to  the  power  supplier. 

If  the  time  should  come  when  it  would  be 
nece.  sary  to  remove  overhead  lines  which 
were  otherwise  satisfactory  and  replace  them 
with  underground  lines  for  environmental 
purposes  only,  the  cost  would  be  very  great. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  has  not 
as  yet  been  required. 

The  design  and  routing  of  transmission 
lines  win  undoubtedly  be  influenced  by  en- 
vironmental factors,  and  costs  will  be  In- 
creased. However,  this  applies  mostly  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past,  and  we  do 
not  have  a  basis  for  estimating  the  Increase 
In  construction  costs  than  are  probable. 

We   appreciate   your   interest    in    this   sub- 
ject and  in  the  REIA  program.  If  we  can  be 
of  further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

E.  C.  WErrzn.L. 
Acting  Administrator 

The  Role  of  OtR  Cooperative  Rural  Elec- 
tric Systems  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 

During  the  p  ist  8  years,  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  has 
provided  technical  assistance  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in  an 
Important,  tangible  phase  of  the  U.S  foreign 
aid  program — cooperative  rural  electrifica- 
tion. In  most  developing  countries,  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  Is 
dependent  upon  agriculture  for  a  meager 
livelihood  .\  similar  portion  of  the  countries' 
gross  national  product  and  export  commodi- 
ties come  from  the  land.  Yet,  In  the  past  most 
Investment  In  electric  power  facilities  has 
been  channeled  Into  urban  centers,  by-paas- 
Ing  and  neglecting  the  Important  rural 
sector.  The  rural  electric  co-ops  believe,  as 
do  many  International  leaders,  that  coopera- 
tive rural  electrification  can  bring  modern 
technology  Into  the  lives  of  the  people  most 
effectively  and.  therefore,  be  a  major  key  to 
successful  foreign  aid 

Much  U.S.  aid  has  done  little  to  Improve 
relations  between  this  country  and  recipient 


countries  Too  often  aid  has  been  unldentlfl- 
able  as  it  flowed  Into  the  economy  of  the 
developing  nation. 

lu  contrast,  a  cooperative  rural  electric  sys- 
tem Is  a  t.ingrlble  and  identifiable  foreign  aid 
project.  Foreign  officials  know  it  is  a  tJ.s. 
project,  and.  more  important,  the  local  people 
know  It.  They  can  see  It  and  feel  Its  benefits 
They  know  it  is  Americas  way  of  helping 
them  help  themselves. 

NRECA's  activity  In  foreign  aid  Is  tied  to 
the  1961  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  which  es- 
tablished AID  and  declared  the  policy  of  the 
US.  w.Ls  'to  encour.ige  the  development  of 
cooperatives,  credit  unions  and  savings  and 
loan  .lidociatlons  .  .  .  " 

Deleg.Ttes  at  the  NRECA  Annual  Meeting 
in  Mirch  1962  adopted  a  formal  resolution 
oiTernig  the  Federal  Government  the  services 
of  the  Association  In  the  U.S.  international 
development  program. 

On  November  1.  1962,  NRECA  signed  a 
contract  with  AID.  It  called  on  NRECA  and 
its  nearly  1,000  member  systems  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  establish  or  expand 
r.iral  electric  programs  In  developing  na- 
tioi;s  The  contract  ai.so  provided  training 
programs  for  cooperative  leaders  in  develop- 
ing nations 

Since  the  NRECA  AID  contr.ict  was  signed, 
over  100  US.  rural  electric  specialists  rep- 
resent iig  e.S  cooperatives  In  30  states  have 
worked  m  29  developing  nations,  including 
Vietnam  IVeniy-four  of  these  men — mostly 
managers,  engineers  and  other  key  staff  peo- 
ple— have  returned  fcr  a  second  or  third 
a.'signment. 

These  shirt-sleeve  ambassadors  h-ive 
gained  the  confidence  and  support  of  local 
villagers,  as  well  as  the  officials  with  whom 
they  have  worked.  They  bring  to  the  de- 
velop.ng  nations  a  practical,  down-to-earth 
expertise  that  cannot  be  found  in  people 
who  have  net  worked  In  the  U.S.  rural  elec- 
tri.'ication  program. 

V,"h:.t  have  these  men  accomplished''  The 
.=  ix  pilot  electric  cooperatives  in  Costa  Rica, 
Ecu.idor  and  Nicaragua  have  provided  power 
tor  several  years,  and  construction  to  fur- 
ther expand  service  is  substantially  com- 
plete. These  cooperatives  eventually  will  pro- 
vide electricity   to  350,000  people. 

Development  is  continuing  on  32  projecta 
m  Br.izil.  Ch.le.  Colombia.  Peru  and  Viet- 
nam All  of  these  systems  are  providing 
power  at  this  time  These  cooperatives  will 
eventually  serve  750.000  people. 

The  initial  success  of  NRECA  pilot  projects 
m  several  developing  nations  has  given  rural 
electrification  a  high  priority  there.  For  ex- 
ample 

In  Venezuela  the  Government  Is  financing 
from  its  own  resources  an  electric  coopera- 
tive planned  by  NRECA  specialists.  In  Ni- 
caragua one  successful  pilot  project  has 
prompted  the  Government  to  organize  three 
msre  which  will  serve  one-fourth  of  the 
country's  rural  people  In  Costa  Rica  the 
Government  Is  studying  other  potential  co- 
operative areas.  In  Argentina  the  Inter- 
.\merlcan  Development  Bank  made  a  $15 
million  loan  to  help  Improve  and  enlarge 
existing  '  xiperatives.  A  large  loan  to  Brazil 
IS  pending 

NRECA  helped  India  establish  five  pilot 
projects  and  more  will  follow.  The  five  sys- 
tems will  be  financed  with  PL-480  rupees 
and  will  serve  approximately  85.000  families 
and  18  000  irrigation  pumps.  As  In  other 
areas  of  the  world,  the  Introduction  of 
electo-lc  power  in  India  rural  areas  will 
significantly  Increase  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  Improve  living  standards 

Each  year  since  1963  NRECA  has  co-spon- 
sored a  15-week  training  course  for  rural 
electric  leaders  from  the  developing  nations. 
Over  100  people  from  19  countries  have  at- 
tended the  course.  "Organization  and  Op- 
eration of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives." 
Twenty-three  participants  will  take  the 
course  this  summer 
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The  NRECA  foreign  assistance  program 
has  been  endorsed  by  many  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials.  Including  Senator  Karl  Mundt 
of  South  Dakota  and  Senator  Milton  Young 
of  North  Dakota.  Senator  Mundt  said,  "I 
know  from  first-hand  experience  what  rural 
electric  cooperatives  are  doing  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Technical  assistance  like  this  provides 
real  opporturUties  for  self-help  and  Is  the 
Idnd  of  foreign  aid  I  favor."  Senator  Young 
said.  ...  programs  such  as  this  are  tre- 
mendously Important  If  we  are  going  to  win 
over  the  rural  i>eople  of  all  of  these  under- 
developed countries.  This  is  where  we  made 
our  biggest  mistake  in  many  countries  in  not 
placing  enough  emphasis  on  assistance  to 
rural  people.  In  countries  such  as  South  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  they  are  the  dominant 
force." 

People-to-people  assistance  exemplified  by 
our  cooperatives  is  a  pragmatic  approach  to 
foreign  aid  whicli  touches  those  who  are 
seeking  a  t)etter  life  At  Santo  Domingo  de 
los  Colorados.  Ecuador,  the  site  of  the  first 
electric  system  org.inlzed  under  the  NRECA/ 
AID  agreement,  the  cooperative  manager  put 
It  this  w.iy:  "The  town  seems  to  have  taken 
oil  new  life.  There  are  new  businesses,  new 
Industrv'.  more  Jobs  for  more  people.  No 
longer  are  our  young  people  leaving  the 
area." 

Technical  assistance  programs  like  the 
NRECA  AID  projects  must  be  continued  and 
strengthened.  For,  In  addition  to  the  ac- 
cepted benefits  of  light  and  power,  coopera- 
tives bring  dignity  to  the  Individual  as  he 
participates  in  democratic  processes  which 
improve  his  family's  opportunity  and  bring 
stability  to  his  community  and  country. 

'Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  'Wisconsin  does  bring  up  a 
problem  which  is  relatively  new  in  this 
area.  It  is  timely  and  should  be  pursued. 
I  am  pleased  he  brought  it  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  believe  it  will  be  given  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves  in  the  immediate  months 
ahead  and  in  the  years  Eihead. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  commend  him 
for  v.'hat  he  is  doing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Jakx 
Pickle,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Honorable  John  Melcher,  on 
taking  the  time  today  to  present  the  case 
for  better  funding  of  our  fine  rural  elec- 
trification program. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  urgency 
of  the  need,  nor  is  there  any  question 
about  the  national  and  regional  bene- 
fits which  have  accrued  from  rural  elec- 
trification. All  America  has  benefited 
from  this  great  program,  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  adequate  funding  be  pro- 
vided for  the  future.  I  have  been  doing  all 
I  can  to  supjxjrt  that  level  of  fimding  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  Oklahoma,  rural  electrification  has 
done  more  to  improve  the  way  of  life  of 
our  rural  people  than  any  other  program 
and  I  am  certain  I  speak  for  all  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  delega- 
tion in  urging  the  effective  continuation 
of  this  program  In  the  future  .  .  .  and 
the  funds  required  to  assure  that  con- 
tinuation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
I  should  like  to  make  an  additional  point 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  other  Members. 
I  am  pleased  so  many  are  present  to 
participate  in  this  special  order.  I  want 
to  mention  a  subject  I  believe  ought  to  be 
touched  upon. 

I  want  to  talk  about  cash  advances. 
The  central  question  here  is  not  alone 
how  much  is  allocated  for  loans  each 
year,  but  how  much  hard  cash  is  ad- 
vanced on  these  loans. 

When  the  REA  makes  loans,  all  of  the 
loan  amount  is — of  course — not  given  out 
at  one  time.  The  co-op  requisitions  for 
cash  as  it  needs  to. 

Inquiries  and  reports  which  have  come 
to  me,  however,  charge  that  the  REA  is 
honoring  such  requisitions  only  at  a  rate 
related  to  the  amount  which  is  returning 
to  the  Treasury  from  previous  loans. 

There  are  many  semantic  games  one 
can  play  with  this  situation— but  the 
actual  result  is  to  operate  the  loan  fund 
as  though  it  were  a  revolving  fund — with 
little  or  no  new  money  going  into  the 
system. 

I  brought  this  point  up  in  an  earlier 
speech,  and  in  repeated  inquiries  to  the 
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REA  Administrator,  Mr.  Hamil,  a  fine 
gentleman  and  a  fine  administrator.  Mr. 
Hamil  responds  that  they  hope  to  ad- 
vance $400  million  in  cash  in  fiscal 
1972 — $400  million  compared  to  the  $229 
million  they  expect  to  receive  in  principal 
and  interest  payments,  for  fiscal  1971. 
The  REA  had  advanced  $293,981,043  as 
of  April  1.  They  may  have  advanced 
more,  but  we  have  not  been  advised  of 
it. 

The  $400  million  for  fiscal  1972  is  most 
welcome  news — most  welcome — but  I 
say  again,  that  that  figure  does  not 
answer  my  question.  The  crucial  question 
is  the  ratio  between  those  Incoming  and 
outgoing  funds.  Who  sets  that  ratio  and 
by  what  criteria? 

And,  a  question  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  ratio  between  incoming 
and  outgoing  funds — how  much  is  needed 
in  cash  advances  for  fiscal  1972?  Does 
this  $400  milUon,  welcome  though  it  be, 
come  anywhere  near  what  our  co-ops 
need?  I  cannot  find  anyone  who  knows — 
yet  I  know  someone  must  be  keeping  tabs. 
And  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  know 
just  how  much  our  co-ops  need  in  cash 
advances  this  year  and  in  the  coming 
years. 

REA  says  as  of  January  1,  1971,  there 
had  been  a  total  of  $7.5  billion  in  loans 
approved  and  $6.6  billion  in  funds  ad- 
vanced. 

When  REA  says  that  in  fiscal  1972, 
they  expect  to  advance  the  largest 
amount  ever  advanced  in  the  program — 
$400  million  that  sounds  good,  but  I  won- 
der if  It  is  enough. 

This  is  the  old  trail  we  started  out  on — 
the  key  question  being  the  ratio  between 
incoming  and  outgoing  funds,  and  how 
this  is  determined. 

Nor  does  REA's  answer  of  $400  million 
tell  us  how  much  is  needed  to  do  the  Job 
in  fiscal  1972.  That  is  the  crucial  figure 
that  is  also  the  figure  that  none  of  us 
have  been  able  to  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  insert  a  table  which  gives  the  level 
of  cash  advances  for  past  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Fiscal  year 


NRECA 

recommendation 

(millions) 


Appropriations  (millions) 

Total 

Administration  Loan  Contingency         i^ulhori- 

budget  request         authori-   Contingency      or  reserve    zation  used 

(millions)  laUon      or  reserve  used       (millions) 


Loan 

applications 

on  h?nd 

Loans  July  1 

approved      (millions) 


Unadvanced 

Loan  tunds  loan 

advanced  oalance 

(millions)         (millions) 


\l]Y^ J13.92 

9« «-W 

9,5 30.00 

,]? 140.00 

\^, J40.0  40.00 

5:' 100.0  100.00 

mj,  - - - 40.0  100.00 

I'Si 10.0  10.00 

iJr 30.0  20.00 

\l^  J60.0                           20.0  25.00 

(!?  340.0  300.00 

,'57' 350.0                           250.0  250.00 

1572 390.0                           425.0  400.00 

i?' 430.0                             300.0  400.00 

JXV 450.0                           350.0  350.00 

X?' 400  0                           400  0  1264.00 

\lli 220.0                           100.0  1100  00 

5J| (50+50)100.0           (50+50)100.0  1  50. 00 

\ln -                         294.0         "(93+60)155,0  '135.00 

\Vd 211. 0             (55+35)90  0  1135.00 

5?? 169.5          (160+35)195.0  1  160. 00 

5?i 214.0      (345.3+25)370.3  -414.00 

'"" 179.0                 (20)179.0  -'179.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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J13.92 

46.5J 

30.00 

140  00 

40.00 

100.00 

100.00 

10.00 

2D.0O 

25.00 

3Q0.O0 

250.00 

430.00 

-    -.  4il3.00 

J150.0         J120.00  470.00 

39.2  264.50 

75,0 100  00 

WO  _.   .  50.00 

45,0             3?.  00  173.00 

3='.^'             35,00  170  00 

100.0 160,00 

25.0     25.00  414.00 

20.0 159.00 


J13  903.412 JC.828 

40,032,805  U.Q 

29  236  219 48.2 

139  064  513 62.3 

44,880  216 38.9 

101,710,165  75.1 

91  282  300  58.2 

8,225,380  U.5 

34  032,C78  18.5 

26  343  238  39.7 

290  913  869 87.3 

256,389.000  1911 

319  110,000 246  2 

449  317  700  321.3 

376,  199  000  286.7 

,^21  H15  500 261  1 

165,758,731  22"'. 6 

164,972,662  207.6 

167,  104,001     J193  9  181,5 

167,530  430      117,6  It*  7 

189.804.800       97,  1  154  7 

300.461.514      89.7  186.  C 

241,636,869      154.6  205.3 


{13.1 

47.1 

28.1 

104.9 

47.7 

72.6 

105.6 

97.0 

111.7 

97.0 

299.7 

363.2 

430.2 

558.3 

646.7 

610,5 

538,1 

457,6 

442,2 

449,0 

483,8 

595.2 

625  6 
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NRECA 

recommendation 

(millions) 

Adminislration 

budtvt  request 

(millions) 

Appropriations  (mi 

llORS) 

Total 
authori- 
zation used 
(millions) 

Loans 
approved 

Loan 

applications 

on  hand 

July  1 

(millions) 

Loan  iunds 
advanced 
(millions) 

Unadvamed 

loan 

balance 

(millions) 

Fiscal  yMr 

Loan 

autkori- 

zation 

Contintency 
or  reserve 

Contingency 

or  reserve 

used 

1959 

J359.0 

{150.0 

(l36-t25)L161.0 

110.0 

<  195.0 

>  400.0 

(75)425. 0 

'  (65)365. 0 

(65)350. 0 

220.0 

(150)314.0 

304.0 

320.0 

345.0 

345.0 

{■317.00 

'  136.00 

1110.00 

"175.00 

J  400. 00 

M25.0O 

-365.00 

=  365.00 

1375.00 

314.00 

329.00 

345.00 

346.00 

{25.0 
25.0 

60.00 

70.0 

•100.00 

150.0 
90.0 
60.0 
30.0 

{317.00 
136,00 
170.00 
245.  00 
325.00 
275.00 
365.00 
356.53 
345.00 
314.00 
329.00 
34V  00 
360,00 

{177.292  100 
220. 108.  000 
274.507,218 
261,374.500 
341.021,500 
261,459,000 
379, 993. 000 
311,768,000 
352,428,000 
349. 998.  000 
344,836.000 

{123.3 
158.8 
212.4 
108.3 
209.0 
194.4 
227.6 
209.2 
225.6 
103.4 
256.5 
424.3 

{211.7 
22Z6 
183.4 
195.8 
245.8 
246.0 
299.8 
278.8 
308.7 
395.0 
359.1 

{S«4.t 

572.4 

1960 

136-r25. 0 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964     

1104-60 

220-!-6O 

345-1-55 

350-1-75 

60.00 
70.00 
25.00 

660.5 
720.6 
814.3 
829  0 

1965 

370-1-67 

90.00 
51.53 

879  9 

1966 

475 

911  8 

1967 

612 

314 

(•) 

953  7 

1968 

908.6 

1969 

892  1 

1»70» 

506 

750 

804 

23.2 
16.0 

1971» 

14.00 

1972 

Cumulative  totals 

7,718.45 

6.985.363.485 

6. 093. 2 

'Plus. 

■  Inclusive. 

>  Original  budget  estimate  was  {195,000.000  (135  plus  60). 

<  Original  budget  estimate  was  {145,000,000  (115  plus  30). 

i  Original  budget  estimate  was  {345,000,000. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleagxie  from  Texas  for  yielding  and  I 
commend  him  for  stimulating  interest  in 
one  of  the  vital  problems  confronting 
rural  America  and.  for  that  matter,  all  of 
America. 

I  Joined  in  the  congressional  action 
creating  the  REA  back  in  the  1930's.  I 
think  the  REA  has  done  an  unbelievably, 
an  incredibly  good  Job  for  rural  America, 
and  this  has  greatly  benefited  the  entire 
Nation.  The  story  of  REA  is  a  dramatic 
story  of  progress. 

I  have  helped,  as  others  have,  to  nour- 
ish the  REA  along  through  the  years. 
However,  it  has  not  been  just  what  the 
Congress  has  done  but  what  the  people 
in  these  cooperatives  and  rural  areas 
have  done.  They  have  measured  up.  They 
have  done  a  wonderful  job. 

One  thing  about  REA  co-ops,  as  far  as 
loans  are  concerned,  is  that  the  record 
of  repayments  to  the  Oovernment  has 
been  excellent. 

I  think  everybody  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  disastrous  fiscal  situation 
which  confronts  the  United  States  of 
America  at  this  time.  I  was  checking  on 
some  fi,?ures  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee rooms  a  few  moments  ago.  The 
gross  Federal  debt,  in  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  increased  by  an  additional  sum 
of  about  $114  billion.  The  Federal  debt  is 
now  at  about  $400  billion  and  going 
much  higher.  We  have  to  pay  interest  on 
the  debt  equivalent  to  about  $21  billion 
per  annum. 

And,  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  do  a 
better  job — and  I  am  speaking  broadly 
now  and  only  with  incidental  reference  to 
the  REA — but  there  is  a  need,  if  the  peo- 
ple in  rural  America  and  industrial 
America  are  to  do  well,  for  the  Nation 
to  do  a  better  job  of  financing  and  pay- 
ing our  way  than  we  have  been  doing 
during  the  last  decade  or  so  and  during 
this  decade  so  far. 

Let  me  make  a  statement  that  is 
shocking,  at  least  to  me.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  gross  Federal  debt  in- 
creased by  $15  5  billion.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  1971.  which  is  about  to  close. 
the  gr068  Federal  debt  is  probably  going 


•  {100,0(X).000  reserve  available  for  botti  rural  eleclrification  and  rural  telephone. 
'{65,000,000  reserve  for  both  electric  and  telephone  loans. 

•  NRECA  did  not  recommend  a  specific  amount 

•  Preliminary. 

Note:  Plus  indicates  part  of  recommendation  or  request  as  contingency. 


up  by  about  $27  billion.  As  you  know, 
we  raised  the  debt  limit  recently  to  $430 
billion.  I  would  expect  an  increase  in  the 
gross  Federal  debt  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
which  begins  next  month,  ranging  up  to 
perhaps  $35  biUion.  This  would  add  up 
to  a  3 -year  increase  of  about  $77  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  collapses  on 
the  fiscal  shoals,  if  everyone  goes  down — 
labor,  management — the  REA,  and  all  of 
our  industrial  institutions  likewise  go 
down. 

Now,  I  think  it  would  certainly  be  im- 
portant to  those  of  us  in  the  House  t(xlay 
to  recognize  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  REA  is  to  make  this  coimtry  stronger 
economically.  The  REA  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  in  that  direction. 

I  recognize  that  implicit  in  the  discus- 
sion here  today  is  an  effort  to  enlighten 
the  Members  as  to  the  facts  and  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  obtaining  funds  above 
the  President's  budget. 

I  have  joined  here  through  the  years 
in  making  appropriations,  and  making 
some  appropriations  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  support  of  the  REA.  I 
must  say  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  nudge  the  appropriation  total  in  the 
forthcoming  appropriation  bill  for  agri- 
culture. And  action  is  scheduled  on  the 
measure  in  late  June.  I  think  we  will 
have  to  nudge  the  estimate  upward  for 
the  appropriation,  from  the  figure  that 
is  in  the  budget,  to  a  higher  level. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  I  appreciate  his 
statement  that  we  need  and  expect  some 
relief  in  the  coming  immediate  months. 
He  is  such  a  gentleman  and  he  Lises  such 
cautionary  words  that  it  is  difficult  to 
take  issue  with  the  gentleman.  But  I  hope 
your  choice  of  words  when  you  say 
"nudge  "  could  be  more  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  'shoved. '  We  need  more  than 
a  "nudge,"  Mr.  Chairman.  We  need  a 
"shove." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  3rield  further,  there  are  those 
who  say  we  need  to  make  a  quantimi 
Jump  in  the  REA  budget.  I  would  say 
were  it  possible  under  the  present  cir- 
cimistances  and  in  view  of  the  overall 
interest  of  the  Nation,  a  quantum  Jump 
would  be  desirable.  I  do  think  we  can 


make  a  substantial  increase  above  the 
budget,  but  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
there  are  limitations  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  PICK  I.E.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  those  of  us  who  asked  for  this 
special  order  today  are  mindfLil  that 
some  restraints  are  necessary.  We  are 
not  asking  for  that  which  cannot  be 
handled  properly. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that,  at  a  time  when  we  often 
make  big  appropriations  that  are  direct 
grants,  here  is  a  program,  (REA) 
though  it  is  a  preferential  loan  program, 
that  does  pay  the  money  back  into  the 
TreasLiry. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PICKT.K.  We  are  not  asking  for 
the  impossible,  but  we  do  feel  that  the 
figure  should  be  increased  and  we  hope 
your  committee  will  give  us  such  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We,  of  course,  cannot  go 
at  this  time  to  the  $800  million  figure. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  was  not  the  gentle- 
man's intention  in  the  well  to  ask  for 
that  sum,  but  to  ask  for  a  sum  in  terms 
of  approximately  $555  million,  compared 
to  the  $345  million  that  has  been  re- 
quested in  the  budget  and  which  has 
been  the  level  for  the  past  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  sponsorship  of  this  discussion  today. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
had  the  chairman  participate,  and  this 
is  an  interesting  contribution  that  he 
has  made  to  our  problem.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  he  would  come  here 
and  make  these  comments. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Saylor  i  ,  with 
some  trepidation — but  I  do  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SA"nX)R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tex£is,  for  yielding  to  me.  and 
I  am  delighted  to  note  that  he  has  taken 
this  time  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  also  delighted 
that  this  discussion  has  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  represent 
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in  their  areas  large  segments  of  rural 
electric  co-ops.  I  have  a  number  of  them 
in  my  district,  and  they  have  done,  as  has 
been  observed,  a  remarkable  Job. 

But  I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  might  not  take  back 
to  those  whom  he  seeks  to  sponsor  the 
idea  that  maybe  they  should  look  at 
what  Congress  did  to  TVA  when  TVA 
found  itself  in  substantially  the  same 
financial  bind  that  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives are  finding  themselves  in  now. 
They  came  to  the  Congress  and  asked  to 
be  taken  out  from  under  the  Govern- 
ment's supervision  in  the  sense  that  they 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Congress  for 
their  appropriations,  and  be  allowed  to 
go  out  into  the  money  market  on  their 
own.  And  this  has  solved  their  problem, 
and  has  solved  one  of  the  problems 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr. 
Mahon  )  talked  about.  It  is  probable  that 
in  1972  we  might  not  be  able  to  do  it, 
but  certainly  this  should  be  an  item  that 
should  be  in  the  thinking  and  the  plan- 
ning of  those  who  have  been  charged 
with  the  rural  electric  cooperatives.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
whether  those  whom  he  sponsors  have 
gotten  to  this  approach? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  approach  is  being  explored  to  seek 
different  sums  of  appropriations  other 
than  the  direct  congressional  approach. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  the  CFC  has 
been  created— the  Cooperative  Finance 
Corporation. 

I  think  perhaps  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  a  discus- 
sion of  the  CFC. 

It  is  well  underway,  but  It  will  take 
some  5  to  10  years  for  the  funds  to  build 
up  to  a  level  that  can  really  be  of  help 
to  the  co-ops.  Only  some  $49.5  million 
now  is  in  the  fund,  but  it  is  growing.  Un- 
til that  time  comes  we  have  got  to  find 
some  way  to  bridge  the  gap  between  now 
and  the  next  4  or  5  years  so  that  our  co- 
operatives wiU  not  go  under.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  the  CFC  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  then  we 
must  look  for  other  alternatives,  but  I 
believe  it  may  be  one  answer. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  steps  that  have 
been  taken,  such  as  the  cooperative  bank 
are  excellent.  I  think  they  wUl  help  as 
far  as  the  telephone  companies  are  con- 
cerned, which  are  the  ones  who  really 
established  the  idea.  But  would  the 
gentleman  not  consider,  for  Instance 
asking  the  cooperatives,  rather  than  the 
Congress  to  go  out  and  raise  whatever 
money  they  could? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
explored.  Perhaps  it  is  one  possibility 
However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  imme- 
diate possibility.  But  I  would  Uke  to  have 
the  gentleman  contribute  his  thoughts 
along  these  lines,  and  I  would  like  to 
explore  them  myself. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  from  the  remarks  that  I  have 
heard  from  representatives  of  various  co- 
operatives that  they  are  ready  to  do  it 
how  if  they  only  had  the  authority. 
while  it  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  that  this  is  a  drastic  change, 
and  that  it  has  not  yet  been  approved, 


certainly  we  would  hope  that,  as  a 
means  of  solving  this  immediate  finan- 
cial problem,  the  idea  should  be  explored 
to  its  utmost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentlemfm  from  Texas,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  make  these  contributions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Did  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  insert  certain  material  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
additional  information  to  Insert  in  con- 
nection with  the  CFC  and  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  include  it  In  the  Rccord  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 
The  CPC 

I  have  always  regretted  that  the  REA 
bank  bUl  of  three  years  ago  never  saw  the 
light  of  day.  I  can  weU  remember  the  objec- 
tions to  the  bill — some  of  which  were  well 
taken — ^but  time  has  proven  that  the  failure 
of  this  bill  was  a  mistake  which  has  hindered 
the  growth  of  our  system  of  oo-ops.  I  think 
our  NRECA  organization  must  shoulder  much 
of  this  failure.  But  the  disagreements  pale 
Into  InBlgnlflcance  today. 

Here  again,  however,  the  determined  spirit 
of  our  nation's  cooperatives  shines  through. 
They  did  not  bobble  or  lose  step  when  the 
bank  bUl  failed.  StUl  faced  with  the  critical 
lack  of  loan  funds,  they  went  to  work  and 
created  the  National  Rural  UtUltles  Coopera- 
tive Finance  Corporation — or  the  CFC. 

It  Is  evidence  that  the  co-ops  Intend  to 
keep  on  paying  their  way.  I  commend  them 
for  that  effort. 

But  the  CFC  cannot  do  it  alone.  This  year 
they  were  able  to  make  their  first  loans. 
And  In  15  years  they  hope  to  be  making 
loans  totaling  1.4  bUllon  dollars.  But  may  I 
remind  thU  body  that  studies  estimate  In 
that  same  fifteen  years  the  co-ops  will  need 
to  be  investing  well  over  »8  bUllon  to  keep 
up  with  demands  for  their  service.  That 
other  $5.6  bUllon  has  to  come  from  some- 
where else — and  we  mu.st  not  forget  this. 

Part  of  the  answer  may  be  to  look  for 
ways  to  speed  up  the  capitalization  of  CFC 
Part  of  the  answer  will  certainly  be  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  our  REA  appropriations.  The 
REA  Job  Is  far  from  done. 

It  may  be  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insert  here 
a  few  figures  on  the  CFC— what  It  Is,  how  It 
operates,  and  what  It  Is  doing  now : 

CFC:  The  National  Rural  Utilities  Coop- 
erative Finance  Corporation  : 

Incorporated  April,  1969,  the  CPC,  Is  a 
non-profit  cooperative  organization  orga- 
nized by  821  rural  electric  organizations  776 
of  which  are  REA  borrowers.  781  rural  elec- 
tric systems  have  subscribed  to  60-year  capl- 
Ul  term  certificates  payable  over  a  three- 
year  period  to  initiate  a  $117  million  starting 
capital  fund.  In  February  1971,  $49.5  million 
had  been  paid  Into  the  capital  fund  and  the 
first  two  loans  were  made.  The  loans  totaled 
$139,000. 

The  membership  of  the  CFC  Is  composed 
of  co-ops  or  non-profit  public  corporations 
utility  districts,  and  the  like,  which  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  REA  loans  and  engage  In 
furnishing  utility  service  to  their  members 
or  patrons. 

Capitalization  comes  from  four  principal 
sources:  (i)  membership  fees,  (2)  Capital 
term  certificates  with  a  maturity  of  50  years 
and  an  Interest  rate  of  3%.  Systems  borrow- 
ing from  CPC  are  required  to  invest  6%  of 
the  total  loan  amount  m  capital  term  cer- 


tificates, (3)  operating  Income,  from  mort- 
gages used  as  a  basis  for  security  In  the  mar- 
ket. The  CFC  anticipates  using  market  earn- 
ings to  make  lotms  totaling  several  times 
that  paid  In  In  capital.  (4)  long  and  short- 
term  senior  debt  obligations  offered  to  the 
pubUc. 

There  are  four  types  of  loans:  (1)  un- 
secured short-term  loans  with  a  maximum 
period  of  18  months  and  a  limit  of  $1  mU- 
Uon  on  a  single  loan.  Interest  rates  are  baaed 
upon  prime  rates  being  charged  by  commer- 
cial banks.  (3)  CFC-REA  concurrent  loans, 
conditioned  upon  REA  approval,  usually  for 
35  years.  Loans  are  to  be  made  on  a  10%- 
CFC/90%-REA  raUo  for  the  first  six  months. 
The  ratio  will  be  revised  every  six  months 
and  the  CFC  proportion  will  Increase  as  re- 
souces  permit.  CFC  and  REA  wUl  share  a 
common  mortgage  on  the  borrower's  prop- 
erty. CFC  loans  will  carry  a  higher  Interest 
than  REA  funds.  (3)  100%  CFC  loans.  (4) 
Power  supply  loans,  whlcli.  due  to  the  large 
amounts  of  money  required  by  G  &  T  bor- 
rowers, are  handled  separately  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 

Following  Is  a  chart  showing  a  15-year  pro- 
jection of  CFC  loans. 

CFC-15-YEAR  PROJECTION  OF  LOANS  (CUMUUTIVE) 


Year  of  operation : 


Loans  (millions) 


' -     J39.S 

\ 92.3 

] 1M.2 

* 2M.6 

1 339.5 

\ 454.9 

' 586.8 

\ 738.5 

?A 910.0 

}? 1.101.3 

' 1.315.7 

2 1,553.1 

]] 1,813.6 

* 2,097.2 

15 2.407.2 


Unless  appropriations  are  raised  to  a  suf- 
flclent  level;  unless  the  CFC  gets  more  than 
just  "seed"  money;  unless  the  whole  financial 
picture  Improves  to  meet  our  needs — then 
we  may  be  forced  to  look  backward — back 
to  the  REA  bank  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  jield  only  for 
a  moment  because,  if  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  said  that  in 
tlie  CFC  there  was  only  something  like 
$37  million  subscribed 

My  latest  information  is  that  772  REA 
cooperatives  did  pledge  $117  million  up 
to  this  point.  So  I  think  that  this  has 
progressed  considerably  well. 

I  would  hope,  if  the  table  is  inserted 
in  the  Record  that  It  is  with  up-to-date 
figures  and  not  outdated. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect that  $117  million  has  been  pledged 
to  the  CPC  loan  fund  at  this  time. 

I  have,  I  hope,  full  information  on  the 
CPC  showing  that  it  was  incorporated  in 
April  1969  as  a  nonprofit  cooperative 
organization  organized  by  821  rural  elec- 
tric organizations.  776  of  which  are  REA 
borrowers:  781  rural  electric  systems 
have  subscribed  to  50-year  capital  term 
certificates  payable  over  a  3 -year  period 
to  initiate  a  $117  million  starting  capital 
fimd.  However,  to  date  $49.5  million  has 
been  actuaUy  paid  into  the  CPC  loan 
fimd,  and  that  is  the  figure  which  I  cited 
earlier  and  to  which  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring. 


K  urtSi  inena  oi  ine  program. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  ST.\FFORD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Pickle  >  in 
expressing  my  admiration  for  the  work 

Unit«d  States  generally  and  for  those  in 
my  own  State  in  particular 

It  has  b*en  my  pleasure  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  electric  cooperatives  m  my 
SUte  of  Vermont  It  is  tradiuonal  in  our 
Vermont  way  ot  life  that  we  learn  to 
handle  our  own  problems  and  help  our- 
»*lv«  Thu  has  been  the  consunt  objec- 
tive of  the  rural  electric  cooperanve.s  m 
Vermont  While  their  annual  load  grow  th 
:>»  equal  now  to  an  average  figure  of  12 
percent  per  year,  they  have  through 
Sailey  Ennis.  manager  at  Washington 
Electric  Cooperauve  pioneered  Uie  newly 
eatabluhed  Nauonal  Rural  Uuluies  Co- 
operauve Ptnance  Corp 

For  3  years  maiiager  Ennis  served  on 
the  long-range  study  committee  of  the 
Nauonal  Rural  Eleclnc  Cooperative  As- 
soclauon.  It  was  this  committee  that 
launched  thu  self-help  finance  corpora- 
uon  for  the  rural  electnc  cooperative 
program.  While  this  new  entity  is  in  its 
infancy,  it  demonstrates  remarkably  well 
that  if  given  the  opportunity  to  establish 
a  firm  foundaUon  of  funds,  as  it  is  doing, 
It  will  be  the  major  supplemental  financ- 
ing lending  corporaUon  for  the  rural 
electnc  cooperaUves  in  the  future 

This  IS  truly  a  great  example  in  Amer- 
ican history  of  a  Government  program 
which  at  its  conception  was  100  percent 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which,  now  on  ils  own  initiative,  has 
created  its  own  financial  lastitulion,  thus 
rising  above  the  common  proposition  of 
complete  reliance  upon  the  Government 
ad  infinitum. 

The  problem  that  faces  us  todav  as 
Con^essmen  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  help  this  outstanding  example  of 
American  independence  to  get  the  time 
necessary  that  it  may  accept  its  own  ma- 
ture responsibilities.  The  programs  that 
most  of  us  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
support  are  based  on  the  hope  that  the 
assistance  will  provide  our  citizens  with 
a  way  of  life  that  will  enable  them  to 
stand  on  their  own  accomplishments. 

The  present  rural  electrification  loan 
program  that  has  been  financed  with 
appropriations  by  us  each  year  has 
flowed  back  into  the  Treasury  so  that 
these  funds  loaned  by  us  and  repaid  by 
the  cooperatives  have  become  almost  a 
revolving  fund  plus  the  2-percent  inter- 
est returned.  However,  the  monetar>- 
needs  of  the  program  have  grown  with 
the  increased  electric  demands  of  the 
people  so  that  a  backlog  of  loan  appllca- 


or  the  loan  needs  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives  in  the  Nation. 

As  an  indication  of  the  strength  of 
the  new  finance  institution,  Sailey  Ennis 
informs  me  that  his  cooperative's  loan 
program  for  this  year  will  probably  con- 
sist of  90-percent  loan  funds  from  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration  and  10 
percent  from  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Finance  Corporation. 

I  ask  you  my  fellow  Comrreswrnen  to 
juin  ine  ,11  .-uppcii  ui  an  Uila  buagei  of 
$555  million  for  this  fiscal  year 

Mr  PICKLE  The  gentleman  from 
Vermont  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
this  program  I  have  Ulked  with  many 
people  who  are  interested  in  moving  for- 
ward m  this  field  and  they  rely  on  his 
good  ludgmeiu  and  lus  leaderslup  I  am 
proud  to  have  him  jom  in  tliese  remarks 
t  jday 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
k'eiUleman  vield"* 

M:  PICKLE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
ilie  nentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr  Speaker  a  con- 
dition which  is  usually  neglected  m  the 
United  Slates  is  the  slgnflcantly  lower 
mcome.s  of  our  citizens  who  live  In  our 
rural  areas  According  to  newly  released 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
the  average  per  capita  income  In  1969 
for  those  livini^  in  urban  areas  was  $4,054 
and  only  $2,871  for  nonurban  residents 
In  other  words,  the  rural  resident  makes 
SI  183  or  41  percent  less  than  the  urban 
resident. 

The  Department's  data  further  shows 
that  the  people  living  in  areas  served 
by  rural  electric  systems  have  per  capita 
incomes  64  percent  below  the  urban  in- 
come level  and  12  percent  below  the 
averace  nonurban  income. 

The  urban-rural  income  gap  is  equally 
pronounced  in  my  home  State  of  Texas. 
The  average  per  capita  income  of  the 
people  in  areas  served  by  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  Texas  was  31  percent 
below  the  average  income  for  all  Texans. 
These  figures  are  more  meaningful 
when  you  realize  that  when  an  urban 
Texas  worker  takes  home  $100  per  week. 
the  rural  worker  takes  home  only  $70. 
Translating  this  income  gap  into  every- 
day living,  it  means  far  less  is  available 
to  the  rural  resident  for  adequate  hous- 
ing, required  medical  care,  a  sufficient 
diet  and  a  desirable  standard  of  living  in 
■o'eneral. 

One  of  the  most  active  groups  trying 
to  close  this  gap  is  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. The  rural  electric  sj-stems  are 
leading  the  way  providing  electric  serv- 
ice at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  Since 
everyone  uses  electricity,  including  the 
extremely  poor,  everyone  benefits  from 
low-cost  electric  service.  The  fact  that 
rural  electric  systems  are  consumer- 
owned  Insures  that  the  consumers  receive 
their  electric  service  at  cost. 

In  many  areas,  rural  electric  systems 
are  able  to  provide  electric  service  at 


met  that  challenge  so  far.  They  under- 
stand tlie  iniportsmce  of  area  coverage 

even  Uie  most  remote  rural  areas  must 
be  provided  with  a  dependable  source 
of  electricity  regardless  of  the  economics 
mvolved.  And  in  order  for  the  coverage 
to  be  maintained,  electncity  must  be  re- 
liably provided  in  the  quantity  de- 
manded and  when  it  is  required. 

Load  growth  has  been  important  to 
niml  piortrf''  -y^tems  \s  .V;..ri.aii 
farmers  have  relief  on  greater  mecha- 
nization to  become  the  most  productive 
in  the  world,  their  reliance  on  electricity 
has  Kreatly  increased  As  an  mcrea«ing 
number  of  industries  have  recognized 
the  mem  of  locatmg  new  and  expanding 
existing  facilities  in  the  nonmetropol- 
itan  areas,  many  co-op«  have  experi- 
enced larue  industrial  load  growth  A« 
rural  families  have  improved  their  stand- 
ard of  living  througii  the  use  of  elec- 
trical appliances  heating  and  cooking 
equipment,  their  use  and  dependence  on 
electricity  has  expanded 

The  farm  home  and  industrial  de- 
mand fur  elettncity  has  naturally 
caused  growing  pains  for  many  of  the 
rural  electric  systems  In  fact,  at  the 
present  rate  of  Increase  in  kilowatt- 
hour  sales,  the  rural  electrics  will  double 
their  sales  within  7  years. 

Because  of  the  capital -intensive  na- 
ture of  the  utility  industry,  rural  elec- 
tric systems  will  require  large  amounts 
of  capital  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 
During  fiscal  year  1972  beginning  on  July 
1,  rural  electric  systems  intend  to  make 
loan  applications  to  REA  amounting  to 
$530  million.  Adding  to  this  figure  the 
backlog  of  loan  applications,  the  total 
loan  need  of  rural  electrics  during  fiscal 
1972  amounUs  to  $804  million.  About  one- 
eighth  of  this  amount  is  needed  in  Texas 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  needed  capital  must 
be  provided  if  rural  electric  systems  are 
to  remain  a  viable  infiuence  on  rural 
area  development.  The  rural  electric  svs- 
tems  are  presently  dependent  on  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  as 
virtually  the  sole  source  of  their  loan 
funds. 

The  Nixon  administration's  request 
for  funds  to  maintain  a  $345  million  loan 
program  is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet 
the  sy.stems  needs.  The  cooperative  sup- 
plemental financing  association,  CFC, 
has  very  limited  lending  capabilities 
during  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Rural  electric  systems  must,  therefore, 
rely  on  this  Congress  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  to  REA  to  meet  loan  re- 
quirements. Rural  electric  systems  must 
look  to  this  Congress  for  the  continued 
succe.ss  of  their  participation  in  rural 
development. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  have  been  in  his  part 
of  the  State  and  I  know  what  a  contri- 
bution the  REA  program  has  made  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  see  other 


other  Doay  nave  si 
petitioning  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  that  body  to  appropriate  at  least 
$555  million  for  fiscal  1972  Instead  of  the 
cuitomary  $345  million.  I  think  we  have 
seen  today  that  the  $345  million  level  is 
ab.'^olutely  not  enough  and  that  there  are 
proven  loan  needs  up  to  $555  million. 

Over  40  Members  of  the  other  body 
have  signed  thi,-  Joint  letter,  and  I  think 
that  this  acUon  is  most  significant  and 
a>iuoolic  ui  i-iic  .:>piiit  tl'i^i.  ;.-icva»..^  .»;c 
Congress  today  to  do  something  about 
more  adequately  funding  the  rural  co- 
operaUves. 

The  gentleman  from  Monuna  and  I 
also  prepared  a  similar  letter  asking  for 
funding  to  this  t&SS  million  level  I  in- 
vite all  Members  who  are  Interested  in 
the  rural  electric  program  to  sign  this 
letter  which  we  also  may  present  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  If  this 
amount  Is  given.  Mr  Speaker,  or  as  much 
as  it  IS  possible  to  give,  it  should  be  spent 
by  the  REA  In  actual  cash  advances  to 
meet  the  critical  need  that  exists  And, 
Mr  Speaker,  neither  rain  nor  sleet  nor 
snow  nor  any  other  appointed  thing,  par- 
ticularly OMB.  ought  to  intervene  or 
otherwise  delay  these  funds  from  going 
to  the  rural  electric  cooperaUves.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Congress  will  Im- 
prove the  plight  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
ops, and  I  thmk  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  and  believe  that  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  administration. 

Surely  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  share  this  mutual  sense  of  pride  in 
our  cooperatives  and  wish  to  give  them 
all  the  help  possible. 

I  would  want  to  make  it  plain  that  this 
request  for  additional  appropriations  is 
not  made  on  any  partisan  basis.  It  is 
made  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  electric  co- 
operatives. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
at  this  time  to  join  in  the  efTort  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body,  for  that  matter,  the  great  part 
which  the  REA  has  played  in  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  America.  They  have 
done  a  great  job,  and  they  stni  have  a 
great  job  to  do.  I  know  it  is  something 
that  is  greatly  needed. 

I  join  our  colleague  in  asking  our 
proper  and  appropriate  committee  to 
make  available  the  necessary  funds  that 
wHl  enable  the  REA  to  grow.  I  again  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  for  the  leadership 
he  has  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  being  made  here 
today  in  support  of  the  fine  record  of 
accomplishment  of  the  niral  electric  co- 
operatives throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  continue 


viding  the  electric  power  and  telephone 
service  which  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

Millions  of  people  all  over  rural  Amer- 
ica w  ere  able  to  live  more  productive  lives 
and  enjoy  more  fruits  of  our  economy 
because  of  the  electric  power  made  pos- 
sible imder  this  program.  As  our  produc- 
tive capacity  brought  forth  more  mod- 
ern conveniences,  these  appliances  were 
•Dnde  r.VBllnble  *"  npopV  fhA  I1''«»'1  1r> 
the  country  as  well  as  those  who  lived 
in  the  city.  This  in  turn  meant  more 
sales  of  the«e  Items  on  a  national  basis 
Thus.  It  can  be  said,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  REA,  many  other  aspects  of 
our  national  economy  have  been  helped 

Contrmo'  to  the  ideas  of  some,  the 
work  which  REA  set  out  to  do  has  not 
t>een  completed.  There  are  still  areas  In 
America  which  need  electrlcily  and  tele- 
phone service  and  other  areas  where  ex- 
isting service  needs  continuing  attenUon 

REA  continues  to  need  more  funds 
than  the  budget  has  designated  for  the 
agency.  The  $15  million  which  the  Presi- 
dent released  on  May  13.  while  helpful, 
still  is  a  long  way  from  meeting  the 
needs  One  of  the  problems  faced  by  REIA 
is  the  fact  that  since  1965  its  appropria- 
tions have  remained  relatlveUv  stable  in 
a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
steadily  rising.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  dollar 
value  available  to  the  agency  has  been 
reduced. 

As  of  March  31.  REA  had  loan  appli- 
caUons  on  hand  from  distribution  bor- 
rowers in  the  amoimt  of  $69.3  million 
and  from  power- type  borrowers  in  the 
amoimt  of  $253.8  million.  This  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  continued  confidence  in 
this  program  and  the  obvious  appesd 
which  it  has  in  our  rural  area^.  Nearlj' 
1.000  REA-flnanced  rural  electric  sys- 
tems are  now  operating  in  46  States. 

Congress  has  consistently  indicated  its 
strong  support  of  this  program  and  I 
hope  that  strong  endorsement  will  he 
forthcoming  this  year  in  recognition  of 
the  need  of  keeping  this  program  prop- 
erly and  adequately  funded. 

In  my  opinion,  no  program  imder  Fed- 
eral auspices  has  made  a  larger  contri- 
bution to  the  growth  of  the  well-being  of 
the  people  in  the  rural  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion and  much  of  the  economic  strength 
of  America  is  still  in  the  areas  which 
these  co-ops  serve.  Or  hope  that  is  the 
Appropriation  Committee  of  the  House 
will  provide  $555  million  to  REA  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
him  participate  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  In  the  well,  and  with  my 


rouDi  mat  tnese  orgs 
tions  have  been  responsible  for  bringing 
electricity,  with  all  its  benefits,  to  rural 
areas  which  would  not.  otherwise,  have 
enjoyed  this  essential  of  progress  and 
modernization  for  many  years. 

This  is  one  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  help  the  American  people  to 
oetter  their  own  lot  which,  unlike  so 
many  governmental  efforts,  has  proved 
eminently  successful  In  practice. 

late  the  REA  and  Its  membership  co- 
operatives on  a  fine  record  of  service  to 
our  rural  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  I  associate  myself, 
likewise,  with  the  cautionary  budgetary 
>iew8  which  are  held  by  Mr  Mahon.  the 
dlsungulshed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  ApproprlaUons.  and.  if  I  know  my 
rural  and  farmer  friends,  definitely  In- 
cluding thoae  who  are  active  In  our  rural 
electric  cooperaUves.  there  are  no  citi- 
zens of  this  country-  who  are  more  sin- 
cerely Interested,  on  behalf  of  America, 
in  exercising  a  reasonable  degree  of 
budgetary  restraint 

Mr  PICKLE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  I  know  the  folks  back 
home  In  Indiana  also  join  with  me  In 
expressing  appreciation  for  his  remarks 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  Join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  In  this 
special  order,  and  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  and  the  country  at 
large  the  massive  needs  of  the  nu-al  elec- 
tric co-ops  in  this  present  day  of  rising 
prices. 

We  are  especially  concerned  in  western 
Wisconsin — and  I  represent  a  district 
that  is  uniquely  rural — about  the  health 
of  the  REA  program.  'We  have  been  in- 
terested in  It  for  35  years.  My  home 
community  of  Richland  Center,  through 
its  municipal  powerplant.  provided  the 
energy  to  energize  the  first  rural  electric 
co-op  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  our 
interest  has  been  continuing  since  that 
time. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  which  I  hope 
will  receive  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate committee,  which  will  enable 
REA's  to  meet  their  environmental 
problems,  which  are  adding  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  needs  of  these  cooperatives 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  in  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  its  nation- 
wide  program  of  bringing  a  cheap  ade- 
quate supply  of  electric  power  to  rural 
America. 

The  Eichlevements  of  REA  are  self- 
evident  to  those  familiar  with  the  rural 
areas  of  this  Nation.  In  my  lifetime  alone, 
I   have   literally   seen   the    countryside 
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trc-nsformed  from  darkness  to  light.  It 
has  been  a  process  truly  remarkable  in 
scope  and  speed. 

The  sipiiflcance  of  this  development  is 
almost  as  significant  as  electricity  itself. 
Indeed,  without  REA  a  large  portion  of 
the  United  States  wouid  not  have  shared 
the  benefits  of  electric  power.  For  rural 
residents,  Edison's  work  and  that  of 
otliers  would  have  had  little  importance 
if  there  were  no  means  of  use. 

While  It  IS  no  doubt  pleasant  to  dwell 
on  these  accomplishments  and  cite 
pertinent  statistical  data  ad  infinitum, 
REA  as  other  organizations  and  govern- 
ment programs  must  adjust  and  adapt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  new  time.  REA  must 
keep  in  step  with  the  latest  developments 
both  social  and  technological.  It  is,  there- 
fore, appropriate  to  briefly  focus  oa  the 
future  and  ltd  mandate. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  en- 
vironment and  the  responsibility  we 
bear  for  conserving  it :  at  the  same  time 
we  recognize  the  need  for  an  increased 
supply  of  electric  power  in  rural  America. 
It  was  with  these  two  facts  in  mind  that 
I  recently  introduced  H  R.  8449. 

Mj-  bill  intends  to  assist  local  REA 
co-ops  in  meeting  their  public  respon- 
sibilities by  creating  a  separate  loan  fund 
to  be  used  solely  for  environmental  proj- 
ects. Presently  I  would  conceive  these 
projects  to  be  primarily  emission  reduc- 
tion and  underground  of  transmission 
lines;  however,  as  antipollution  tech- 
nology develops  others  will  undoubtedly 
arise. 

Appropriations  for  the  REA  loan  fund 
have  remained  at  about  $345  million 
annually  over  the  past  several  years.  This 
has  occurred  in  spite  of  rising  costs, 
needed  expansion,  and  added  expense  due 
to  environmental  concerns.  The  situation 
has  develc^jed  to  a  point  where  there  are 
now  applications  for  more  than  twice  as 
much  mc«iey  as  available. 

H.R.  8449  would  also  approach  this 
problem  in  providing  additional  funds  for 
environmental  projects.  Applications  in- 
volving ecological  concerns  would  be 
filled  by  the  new  fund,  thereby  reducing 
the  demand  for  existing  appropriations. 
Thus  the  net  efTect  would  be  more  REA 
funds  and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  looking  toward  the  future  of  rural 
e'-ectrification,  it  is  important  not  just 
to  cite  developments  at  home  but  those 
abrotul  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  background 
material  pertaining  to  H.R.  8449  drafted 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion per  miy  request.  I  would  also  like  to 
include  information  obtained  from  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation regarding  some  of  their  activ- 
ities in  other  lands. 

Rural  Electriiication 

Administration. 
Waxhington,  DC  .  June  4  1971 
Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thomson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WaaMngton,  DC. 

Deak  Mm.  Thomson:  This  is  in  response  to 
the  request  from  your  office  for  Information 
on  the  amount  of  electric  loans  which  have 
been  made  recently  for  environmental  pur- 
poses. Our  records  do  not  include  a  break- 
down of  loans  for  such  purposes,  but  we  are 
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pleased  to  supply  estimates  and  information 
on  this  subject. 

Electric  generating  plants  are  most  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  area  of  environmental 
protection.  During  calendar  year  1970,  REA 
made  loans  to  four  borrowers  in  the  amount 
of  $6,068,100,  and  agreed  to  the  transfer  of 
•1,000,000  from  previous  loans  for  another 
borrower,  malting  a  total  of  $7.08«,100.  all 
for  equipment  to  reduce  the  mission  of  par- 
ticulates. For  generating  plants,  however, 
this  is  Just  a  beginning.  More  stringent  re- 
quirements for  both  air  quality  and  water 
quality  are  beln^  developed  .\s  new  stand- 
ards are  put  into  effect,  we  a.-iticipate  sub- 
stantial costs  for  equipment  to  remove  sul- 
phur and  nitrogen  gasses.  as  well  as  particu- 
lates, and  for  changes  in  cooling  systems  to 
reduce  the  heating  of  natural  bodies  of 
water. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  REA  borrowers 
placed  about  4.000  miles  of  distribution  line 
underground  during  calendar  year  1970.  The 
cost  varies  widely,  but  we  estimate  that  the 
total,  not  including  transformers  and  serv- 
ices, would  be  In  the  vicinity  of  812,000.000. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  construction, 
however,  was  in  some  of  the  North  Central 
States,  and  the  choice  of  underground  con- 
struction  was  made   primarily   for   the   pur- 
pose of  Improving  service  reliability  and  re- 
ducing   maintenance    costs     Soil    conditions 
in  these  areas  are  often  favorable  for  under- 
grorncimg    Recent   reports  Indicate  the  cost 
of  this  undergrounding  to  range  from  about 
the  same  to  up  to  about  ten  percent  more 
than    for    overhead    construction.    In    other 
areas,  undergrounding  of  some  new  lines  has 
been  done  for  environmental  purposes  under 
direction   of   State   authoritie.5,   or  by   special 
arrangements   with    housing   contractors.    In 
these  cases  there  Is  usually  a  provision  for 
additional  compensation  in  money  or  in  do- 
nated  labor,    with    the   result    that   there   is 
little  additional  cost  to  the  power  supplier. 
If  the  time  should  come  when  It  would  be 
necessary    to    remove    overhead    lines    which 
were  otherwise  satisfactory  and  replace  them 
with    underground   lines    for   environmental 
purposes  only,  the  cost  would  be  very  great. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  has  not 
as  yet  been  required. 

The  design  and  routing  of  transmission 
lines  will  undoubtedly  be  influenced  by  en- 
vironmental factors,  and  costs  wUl  be  in- 
creased. However,  this  applies  mostly  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past,  and  we  do 
not  have  a  basis  for  estimating  the  Increase 
In  construction  costs  than  are  probable. 

We   appreciate   your   interest   in   this  sub- 
ject and  in  the  REA  program.  If  we  can  be 
of  further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

E.  C.  WErrzixL. 
Acting  Administrator. 


The  Role  of  Ocb  CooPERATrve  Rural  Elec- 
tric Systems  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 


During    the    past    8    years,    the    National 
Rural    Electric   Cooperative   Aseociation    has 
provided    technical    assistance    through    the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in  an 
Important,  tangible  phase  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid    program— cooperative    rural    electrlflca- 
tlon.  In  most  developing  countries,  from  two- 
thU-ds  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  Is 
dependent   upon   agriculture   for   a   meager 
livelihood,  A  similar  portion  of  the  countries' 
gross  national  product  and  export  commodi- 
ties come  from  the  land.  Yet,  In  the  past  moat 
investment  In  electric  power  faculties  has 
been  channeled  Into  urban  centers,  by-pass- 
ing   and    neglecting    the    important    rural 
sector.  The  rural  electric  co-ops  believe,  as 
do  many  International  leaders,  that  coopera- 
tive nu-al  electrification  can  bring  modem 
technology  Into  the  lives  of  the  people  moat 
effectively  and,  therefore,  be  a  major  key  to 
successful  foreign  aid. 

Much  U.S.  aid  has  done  little  to  improve 
reUtlons  between  this  country  and  recipient 


countries.  Too  often  aid  has  been  unidentifi- 
able as  it  flowed  into  the  economy  of  the 
developing  nation. 

In  contrast,  a  cooperative  rural  electric  sys- 
tem is  a  tangible  and  identifiable  foreign  aid 
project.  Foreign  officials  know  it  is  a  U  S 
project,  and.  more  Important,  the  local  people 
know  it.  They  can  see  it  and  feel  Its  benefits 
They  know  it  is  Americas  way  of  helplne 
them  help  themselves, 

NRECA's  activity  In  foreign  aid  Is  tied  to 
the  1961  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  es- 
t  'bllshed  AID  and  declared  the  policy  of  the 
US,  was  'to  encourage  the  development  of 
cooperatives,  credit  unions  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  ,  ,  ,"' 

Delegates  at  the  NRECA  Annual  Meeting 
m  March  1962  adopted  a  formal  resolution 
offering  the  Federal  Government  the  services 
of  the  Association  in  the  U.S.  International 
development  program 

On  November  1,  1962.  NRECA  signed  a 
contract  with  AID,  It  called  on  NRECA  and 
its  nearly  I.OOO  member  systems  to  provide 
technical  a&sistance  to  establish  or  expand 
rural  electric  programs  in  developing  na- 
tions The  contract  also  provided  training 
programs  for  cooperative  leaders  In  develop. 
ing  nations. 

Since  the  NRECA  AID  contract  was  signed 
over  100  US,  rural  electric  specialists °rep^ 
resenting  65  cooperatives  In  30  states  have 
worked  in  29  developing  nations,  including 
Vietnam  Twenty-four  of  these  men— mostly 
managers,  engineers  and  other  key  staff  peo- 
ple— have  returned  f^r  a  second  or  third 
assignment, 

The.<e  shirt-sleeve  ambassadors  have 
gained  the  confidence  and  support  of  local 
villagers,  as  well  as  the  officials  with  whom 
they  have  worked.  They  bring  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  a  practical,  down-to-earth 
expertise  that  cannot  be  found  in  people 
who  have  not  worked  In  the  U.S.  rural  elec- 
trification program. 

V/h.it  have  these  men  accomplished?  The 
fix  pilot  electric  cooperatives  In  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador  and  Nicaragua  have  provided  power 
for  several  years,  and  construction  to  fur- 
ther  expand  service  is  substantially  com- 
plete. These  cooperatives  eventually  will  pro- 
vide electricity  to  350.000  people. 

Development  is  continuing  on  32  projects 
in  Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia.  Peru  and  Viet- 
nam All  of  these  systems  are  providing 
power  at  this  time.  These  cooperaUves  will 
eventually  serve  750,000  people. 

The  initial  success  of  NRECA  pUot  proJecU 
in  several  developing  nations  has  given  rural 
electrification  a  high  priority  there.  For  ex- 
ample 

In  Venezuela  the  Government  is  financing 
from  its  own  resources  an  electric  coopera- 
tive planned  by  NRECA  specialists.  In  Ni- 
caragua one  successful  pilot  project  has 
prompted  the  Government  to  organize  three 
more  which  will  serve  one-fourth  of  the 
country's  rural  people.  In  Costa  Rica  the 
Government  is  studying  other  potential  co- 
operative areas.  In  Argentina  the  Inter- 
.\merlcan  Development  Bank  made  a  $15 
million  loan  to  help  Improve  and  enlarge 
existing  cooperatives.  A  large  loan  to  Brazil 
Is  pending. 

NRECA  helped  India  establish  five  pilot 
projects  and  more  will  follow.  The  five  sys- 
tems will  be  financed  with  PI^-480  rupees 
and  will  serve  approximately  85,000  families 
and  18.000  irrigation  pumps.  As  In  other 
areas  of  the  world,  the  Introduction  of 
electflc  power  In  India  rural  areas  will 
significantly  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  Improve  living  standards. 

Each  year  since  1963  NRECA  has  co-spon- 
sored a  15-week  training  course  for  rural 
electric  leaders  from  the  developing  nations. 
Over  100  people  from  19  countries  have  at- 
tended the  course.  "Organization  and  Op- 
eration of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives." 
Twenty-three  participants  will  take  the 
course  this  summer. 
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The  NRECA  foreign  assistance  program 
has  been  endorsed  by  many  U.S.  Govern- 
ment offlclala.  Including  Senator  Karl  Mundt 
of  South  Dakota  and  Senjitor  Milton  Young 
of  North  Dakota.  Senator  Mundt  said,  "I 
know  from  flirst-hand  experience  what  rural 
electric  coojjeratlves  are  doing  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Technical  assistance  like  this  provides 
real  opportunities  for  self-help  and  Is  the 
kind  of  foreign  aid  I  favor."  Senator  Young 
said.  .  .  programs  such  as  this  are  tre- 
raendously  important  if  we  are  going  to  win 
over  the  rural  people  of  all  of  these  under- 
developed coxuitrles.  This  is  where  we  made 
our  biggest  mistake  In  many  countries  in  not 
placing  enough  emphasis  on  assistance  to 
rural  p>eople.  In  countries  such  as  South  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  they  are  the  dominant 
force," 

People-to-people  assistance  exemplified  by 
our  cooperatives  is  a  pragmatic  approach  to 
foreign  aid  which  touches  those  who  are 
seeking  a  better  life  At  Santo  Domingo  de 
los  Colorados,  Ecuador,  the  site  of  the  first 
electric  system  organized  under  the  NRECA/ 
AID  agreement,  the  cooperative  manager  put 
it  this  way:  "The  town  seems  to  have  taken 
on  new  life.  There  are  new  businesses,  new 
Industry,  more  Jobs  for  more  people.  No 
longer  are  our  young  people  leaving  the 
area." 

Technical  assistance  programs  like  the 
NRECA/AID  projects  must  be  continued  and 
strengthened.  For,  In  addition  to  the  ac- 
cepted benefits  of  light  and  jxiwer,  coopera- 
tives bring  dignity  to  the  Individual  as  he 
participates  In  democratic  processes  which 
Improve  his  famUy's  opportunity  and  bring 
stability  to  his  community  and  country. 

'Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisccjnsin  does  bring  up  a 
problem  which  is  relatively  new  in  this 
area.  It  is  timely  and  should  be  pursued. 
I  am  pleased  he  brought  It  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  believe  it  will  be  given  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves  in  the  immediate  months 
ahead  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  commend  him 
for  what  he  is  doing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  th«  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Jakx 
Pickle,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Honorable  Johk  Mxlchkr,  on 
taking  the  time  today  to  present  the  case 
for  better  fiuiding  of  our  fine  rural  elec- 
trification program. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  urgency 
of  the  need,  nor  is  there  any  question 
about  the  national  and  regional  bene- 
fits which  have  accrued  from  rural  elec- 
trification. All  America  has  benefited 
from  this  great  program,  and  It  is  im- 
perative that  adequate  funding  be  pro- 
vided for  the  future.  I  have  been  doing  all 
I  can  to  support  that  level  of  fimding  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  Oklahoma,  rural  electrification  has 
done  more  to  Improve  the  way  of  life  of 
our  rural  people  than  any  other  program 
and  I  am  certain  I  speak  for  all  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  delega- 
tion in  urging  the  effective  continuation 
of  this  program  in  the  futtire  .  .  .  and 
the  funds  required  to  assure  that  con- 
tinuation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
I  should  like  to  make  an  additional  point 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  other  Members. 
I  am  pleased  so  many  are  present  to 
p>articipate  in  this  special  order.  I  want 
to  mention  a  subject  I  believe  ought  to  be 
touched  upon. 

I  want  to  talk  abotrt  cash  advances. 
The  central  question  here  is  not  alone 
how  much  is  allocated  for  loans  each 
year,  but  how  much  hard  cash  is  ad- 
vanced on  these  loans. 

When  the  REA  makes  loans,  all  of  the 
loan  amoimt  is — of  course — not  given  out 
at  one  time.  The  co-op  requisitions  for 
cash  as  it  needs  to. 

Inquiries  and  reports  which  have  come 
to  me,  however,  charge  that  the  REA  is 
honoring  such  requisitions  cmly  at  a  rate 
related  to  the  amount  which  Is  returning 
to  the  Treasury  from  previous  loans. 

There  are  many  semantic  games  one 
can  play  with  this  situation— but  the 
actual  result  is  to  operate  the  loan  fund 
as  though  It  were  a  revolving  fund — with 
little  or  no  new  money  going  into  the 
system. 

I  brought  this  point  up  in  an  earlier 
speech,  and  in  repeated  Inquiries  to  the 
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REA  Administrator,  Mr.  Hamil,  a  fine 
gentleman  and  a  fine  administrator.  Mr. 
Hamil  responds  that  they  hope  to  ad- 
vance $400  million  in  cash  in  fiscal 
1972— $400  million  compared  to  the  $229 
million  they  expect  to  receive  in  principal 
and  interest  payments,  for  fiscal  1971. 
The  REA  had  advanced  $293,981,043  as 
of  April  1.  They  may  have  advanced 
more,  but  we  have  not  been  advised  of 
it. 

The  $400  million  for  fiscal  1972  is  most 
welcome  news — most  welcome — but  I 
say  again,  that  that  figure  does  not 
answer  my  question.  The  crucial  question 
is  the  ratio  between  those  incoming  and 
outgoing  ftmds.  Who  sets  that  ratio  and 
by  what  criteria? 

And,  a  question  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  ratio  between  incoming 
and  outgoing  fimds — how  much  is  needed 
in  cash  advances  for  fiscal  1972?  Does 
this  $400  million,  welcome  though  it  be, 
come  anywhere  near  what  our  co-ops 
need?  I  cannot  find  anyone  who  knows — 
yet  I  know  someone  must  be  keeping  tabs. 
And  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  know 
Just  how  much  our  co-ops  need  In  cash 
advances  this  year  and  in  the  coming 
years. 

REA  says  as  of  January  1,  1971,  there 
had  been  a  total  of  $7.5  billion  in  loans 
approved  and  $6.6  billion  in  ftmds  ad- 
vanced. 

When  REA  says  that  in  fiscal  1972, 
they  expect  to  advance  the  largwt 
amount  ever  advanced  in  the  program — 
$400  million  that  sounds  good,  but  I  won- 
der if  It  is  enough. 

This  is  the  old  trail  we  started  out  on — 
the  key  question  being  the  ratio  between 
incoming  and  outgoing  funds,  and  how 
this  is  determined. 

Nor  does  REA's  answer  of  $400  million 
tell  us  how  much  is  needed  to  do  the  Job 
in  fiscal  1972.  That  is  the  crucial  figure 
that  Is  also  the  figure  that  none  of  us 
have  been  able  to  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  Insert  a  table  which  gives  the  level 
of  cash  advances  for  past  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Appropriations  (millions) 

NRECA             Administration  Loan                        Contingency         authori- 

ri„.i„„,                                       recomrnendation            budget  request  author!-  Contingency      or  reserve    zation  used 

nscaiyear (millions)                   (miHmns)  zation      or  reserve             uswt      (miliiom) 

ll^P - J13.92 

9« - --  W.50 

jS 30.00 

IS      - "0.00 

M? W.0  4aoo 

21 I6l0  100.00. 

54? ,----                  30.0  zaoo  . 

ul  »60.0                          jao  25.00  . 

2; 350.0                        250.0  250.00  . 

5JI 390.0                          425.0  400.00  . 

uS  *^"                        300.0  400.00. 

S? «0.0                        35a0  350.00 

,„ «0.t)                          400.0  '264.00 

5?i-  2200                          100.0  1100.00 

J?; (50-1-50)100.0           (50+50)100.0  '50.00 

S; - 294.0        '(95-1-60)155.0  '135.00 

Si 211.0             (55-1-35)90.0  '135.00 

;S-      169.5         (160-1-35)195.0  '160.00 

Si - 214.0      (345.3-^25)370.3  MU.OO 

"^ 179.0                  (20)  179.0  !179.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Loans  July  I 

approved      (millions) 


Unadvancad 

Loan  funds  loan 

advaiKed  balanc* 

(millions)         (millions) 


J13.92 

- 46.50 

30.00 

140.00 

40.00 

100.00 

100.00 

10.00 

20.00 

25.00 

300.00 

--  250.00 

400.00 

400.00 

}150.0         $12a0O  470.00 

39.2 264.50 

75.0 100.00 

50.0  50.00 

45.0             38.00  173.00 

35."             35.00  170.00 

100.0 160.00 

25.0     25.00  414.00 

20.0 159.00 


tJ3.903,412 J0.828  $13.1 

40.032,805  U.O  47  1 

29.236,219  48.2  28.1 

139.064,513  62.3  104.9 

44,880.216 98.9  47.7 

101.710,165 75.1  72  6 

91.282.300  58.2  106  6 

8.225.380    14.5  97.0 

34.002,078    .  18.5  111  7 

26.343.238 39.7  97.0 

290.913.869 87.3  299.7 

256,389,000  190.1  363.2 

319.110,000 246.2  430.2 

449.317.700 321.3  558.3 

376,199,000. 286.7  646  7 

221.815  500 261.1  600  5 

165.758,731  227.6  538.1 

164,972.662  207.6  467.6 

167,104,000     J193. 0  181.5  442  2 

167.530.430      117.6  156.7  449.0 

189.804,800      97.1  154.7  483.8 

300,461,514      89.7  186.0  595.2 

241,636,869      154.6  205.3  626  6 
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Loan 

appticMiont 

on  hand 

Loans  July  1 

approved      (mfllions) 


Uaadvanead 

Loai  Iwids  loan 

•dvaimd  biUnca 

(millions)        (miltttns) 


INO.. 
1961.. 
19S2.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968... 
19t».. 

1970  »., 

1971  •.. 
1972.. 


$39.0 

136+25. 0 

niM-60 

220+60 

345+55 

350+75 

370+67 

475 

612 

314 

750 
904 


(136+25)L161. 0 

110.0 

•195.0 

•4001.0 

(75>425.0 

1(65)365.0 

(65)350.0 

220.0 

(150)314.0 

304.0 

32010 

345.0 

345.0  , 


V50.0       9  317.00 


<  136.00 
Ilia  00 
•175.00 

>4oaoo 

< 425. 00 

*365.00 

>365.00 

"375.00 

314.00 

329.00 

345.00 

346.00 


$2iO    . 

25.0 

6a  00 
7a  0 

•100.00 
150.0  .. 

6a  00 
7a  00 

25.00 

9ao 
6ao 

3ao ... 

9a  00 

51.53 

212 

16.0 

14.00 

»317.00 
136.00 
17a  00 
245.00 
325.00 
275.00 
365.00 
356.53 
345.00 
314.00 
329.00 
345.00 
360.00  . 


9177,292.100 
220,  lot,  OOO 
274.507,218 
261, 374, 500 
341,021.500 
261,459,000 
379.993.000 
311.768,000 
352,428.000 
349.999.000 
344.836.000 


8123.3 
158.8 
212.4 

ioe.3 

208.0 
194.4 
227.6 
209.2 
225.6 
103.4 
256.5 
424.3 


J211.7 
222.6 
183.4 
195.8 
245.8 
246.0 
299.8 
278.8 
30t7 
39SlO 
359.1 


$584.1 
57^4 
660.5 
720.6 
814.3 
829.0 
879.9 
911.8 
953.7 
9016 
892.1 


CuBulatlw  toUI»._ 7,718.45     6. 9S5. 363. 485 


6.083.2 


■  PWi. 

'Indusiya. 

>  Ortiinai  bud|«t  aatimata  was  8195,000,000  <135  plos  60). 

•  OriUnal  b«d|«<  HttoMto  w«i  8145,000,000  (115  pl«s  30). 

•  Ori(fnal  bud(tt  asttmata  was  (345,000,001 


Mr.  PICJKTJ:.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahor). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Texas  for  yielding  and  I 
commend  him  for  stimulating  interest  in 
one  of  the  vital  problems  confronting 
rural  America  and,  for  that  matter,  all  of 
America. 

I  Joined  In  the  congressional  action 
creating  the  REA  back  In  the  1930's.  I 
think  the  REA  has  done  cm  unbelievably, 
an  incredibly  good  Job  for  niral  America, 
and  this  has  greatly  benefited  the  entire 
Nation.  The  story  of  REA  is  a  dramatic 
story  of  progress. 

I  have  helped,  as  others  have,  to  nour- 
ish the  REA  along  through  the  years. 
However,  it  has  not  been  Just  what  the 
Congress  has  done  but  what  the  people 
in  these  cooperatives  and  rural  areas 
have  done.  They  have  measured  up.  They 
have  done  a  wonderful  Job. 

One  thing  about  REA  co-ops,  as  far  as 
loans  are  concerned,  is  that  the  record 
of  repayments  to  the  Oovemment  has 
been  excellent. 

I  think  everybody  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  disastrous  fiscal  situation 
which  confronts  the  United  States  of 
America  at  this  time.  I  was  checking  on 
some  figures  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee rooms  a  few  moments  ago.  The 
gross  Federal  debt,  in  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  increased  by  an  additional  sum 
of  about  $114  billion.  The  Federal  debt  Is 
now  at  about  $400  billion  and  going 
much  higher.  We  have  to  pay  interest  on 
the  debt  equivalent  to  about  $21  billion 
per  annum. 

And,  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  do  a 
better  job — and  I  euh  speaking  broadly 
now  and  only  with  Incidental  reference  to 
the  REA — but  there  is  a  need,  if  the  peo- 
ple in  rural  America  tmd  industrial 
America  are  to  do  well,  for  the  Nation 
to  do  a  better  job  of  financing  and  pay- 
ing our  way  than  we  have  been  doing 
during  the  last  decade  or  so  and  during 
this  decade  so  far. 

Let  me  make  a  statement  that  is 
shocking,  at  least  to  me.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  gross  Federal  debt  in- 
creased by  $15.5  billion.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  1971.  which  Is  about  to  close, 
the  gross  Federal  debt  is  probably  going 


•8100,000,000  r«a*cva  availabia  for  botd  rural  •l«clfir>cation  and  rural  telapkoiw. 
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up  by  about  $27  billion.  As  you  know, 
we  raised  the  debt  limit  recoitly  to  $430 
billion.  I  would  expect  an  increase  in  the 
gross  Federal  debt  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
which  begins  next  month,  ranging  up  to 
perhaps  $35  billion.  This  would  add  up 
to  a  3 -year  Increase  of  about  $77  bUllon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  collapses  on 
the  fiscal  shoals,  if  everyone  goes  down — 
labor,  management — the  REA,  and  all  of 
our  industrial  institutions  likewise  go 
down. 

Now,  I  think  it  would  certainly  be  im- 
portant to  those  of  us  in  the  House  today 
to  recognize  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  REA  is  to  make  this  country  stronger 
economically.  The  REA  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  in  that  direction. 

I  recognize  that  implicit  in  the  discus- 
sion here  today  is  an  effort  to  enllc^ten 
the  Members  as  to  the  facts  and  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  obtaining  funds  above 
the  President's  budget. 

I  have  Joined  here  through  the  years 
in  making  appropriations,  and  making 
some  appropilations  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  support  of  the  REA.  I 
must  say  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  nudge  the  appropriation  total  in  the 
forthcoming  appropriation  bill  for  agri- 
culture. And  action  is  scheduled  on  the 
measure  in  late  June.  I  think  we  will 
have  to  nudge  the  estimate  upward  for 
the  approprlatioQ,  from  the  figure  that 
is  in  the  budget,  to  a  higher  level. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
Appropriations  that  I  appreciate  his 
statement  that  we  need  and  expect  some 
relief  in  the  coming  immediate  months. 
He  is  such  a  gentleman  and  he  uses  such 
cautionary  words  that  it  is  dlfDcult  to 
take  issue  with  the  gentleman.  But  I  hope 
your  choice  of  words  when  you  say 
"nudge"  could  be  more  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  "shoved."  We  need  more  than 
a  "nudge,"  Mr.  Chairman.  We  need  a 
"shove." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  are  those 
who  say  we  need  to  make  a  quantum 
Jump  tn  the  REA  budget.  I  would  say 
were  It  possible  imder  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  in  view  of  the  overall 
interest  of  the  Nation,  a  quantimi  Jump 
would  be  desirable.  I  do  think  we  can 


make  a  substantial  increase  above  the 
budget,  but  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
there  are  limitations  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  those  of  us  who  asked  for  this 
special  order  today  are  mindful  that 
some  restraints  are  necessary.  We  are 
not  asking  for  that  which  cannot  be 
handled  properly. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that,  at  a  time  when  we  often 
make  big  appropriations  that  are  direct 
grants,  here  is  a  program,  (REA) 
though  it  is  a  preferential  loan  program, 
that  does  pay  the  money  bcu:k  Into  the 
Trestsury. 

Mr.  MAHON.  TTie  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  are  not  asking  for 
the  impossible,  but  we  do  feel  that  the 
figure  should  be  increased  and  we  hope 
your  committee  will  give  us  such  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We,  of  course,  cannot  go 
at  this  time  to  the  $800  mlUlon  figure. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  was  not  the  gentle- 
man's intention  in  the  well  to  ask  for 
that  sum,  but  to  ask  for  a  sum  in  terms 
of  approximately  $555  million,  compared 
to  the  $345  million  that  has  been  re- 
quested in  the  budget  and  which  has 
been  the  level  for  the  past  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  sponsorship  of  this  discussion  today. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
had  the  chairman  participate,  and  this 
is  an  interesting  contribution  that  he 
has  made  to  our  problem.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  he  would  come  here 
and  make  these  comments. 

Mr.  SA"yLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICTKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor),  with 
some  trepidation — but  I  do  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  for  yielding  to  me,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  note  that  he  has  taken 
this  time  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  also  delighted 
that  this  discussion  has  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  represent 
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in  their  areas  large  segments  of  rural 
electric  co-ops.  I  have  a  number  of  them 
In  my  district,  and  they  have  done,  as  has 
been  observed,  a  remarkable  job. 

But  I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  might  not  take  back 
to  those  whom  he  seeks  to  sponsor  the 
idea  that  maybe  they  should  look  at 
what  Congress  did  to  TVA  when  TVA 
found  itself  in  substantially  the  same 
financial  bind  that  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatiyes  are  finding  themselves  in  now. 
They  came  to  the  Congress  and  asked  to 
be  taken  out  from  under  the  Oovem- 
ment's  supervision  in  the  sense  that  they 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Cangress  f  or 
thelr  appropriations,  and  be  allowed  to 
go  out  into  the  money  market  on  their 
own.  And  this  has  solved  their  problem, 
and  has  solved  one  of  the  problems 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr 
Mahon)  talked  about.  It  is  probable  that 
in  1972  we  might  not  be  able  to  do  it, 
but  certainly  this  should  be  an  item  that 
should  be  in  the  thint-jng  and  the  plan- 
ning of  those  who  have  been  charged 
with  the  rural  electric  cooperatives.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
whether  those  whom  lie  sponsors  have 
gotten  to  this  approach? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  approach  is  being  explored  to  seek 
different  sums  of  appropriations  other 
than  the  direct  congressional  approach. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  the  CFC  has 
been  created— the  Cooperative  Finance 
Corporation. 

I  think  perhaps  at  this  point,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  insert  a  discus- 
sion of  the  CPC. 

It  is  well  underway,  but  it  will  take 
some  5  to  10  years  for  the  fimds  to  build 
up  to  a  level  that  can  really  be  of  help 
to  the  co-ops.  Only  some  $49.5  million 
now  is  in  the  fund,  but  It  is  growing.  Un- 
til that  time  comes  we  have  got  to  find 
some  way  to  bridge  the  gap  between  now 
and  the  next  4  or  5  years  so  that  our  co- 
operaUves  will  not  go  under.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  the  CPC  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper.  If  It  does  not  do  so.  then  we 
must  look  for  other  alternatives,  but  I 
believe  it  may  be  one  answer. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  steps  that  have 
been  taken,  such  as  the  cooperative  bank 
are  excellent.  I  think  they  will  help  as 
far  as  the  telephone  companies  are  con- 
cerned, which  are  the  ones  who  really 
established  the  idea.  But  would  the 
gentleman  not  consider,  for  Instance 
asking  the  cooperatives,  rather  than  the 
Congress  to  go  out  and  raise  whatever 
money  they  could? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
explored.  Perhaps  it  is  one  possibility 
However,  I  do  not  think  It  is  an  imme- 
diate possibility.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  contribute  his  thoughts 
along  these  lines,  and  I  would  like  to 
explore  them  myself. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  from  the  remarks  that  I  have 
heard  from  representatives  of  various  co- 
weratlves  that  they  are  ready  to  do  it 
now  if  they  only  had  the  authority. 
While  it  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  that  this  Is  a  drastic  change, 
and  that  it  has  not  yet  been  approved] 
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ce;rtalnly  we  would  hope  that,  as  a 
means  of  solving  this  immediate  fhun- 
clal  problem,  the  Idea  shoiild  be  explored 
to  its  utmost 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PICKLB.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am 
delighted  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Pemisylvania  make  these  contributions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Did  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ask  xmanlmous 
consent  to  insert  certain  material  at  tills 
point? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
additional  information  to  iosert  in  con- 
nection with  the  CFC  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  it  in  the  Rcooio  at 
this  iioint. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICTKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Tbm  CFC 

I  bare  b1w«7B  regretted  that  the  BEA 
bank  bUl  of  three  yean  ago  never  saw  the 
light  of  day.  I  can  well  remember  the  objec- 
tion* to  the  blU— 6onM  of  which  were  well 
taken— Tmt  time  has  proven  that  the  failure 
of  this  bm  was  a  mistake  which  has  hindered 
the  growth  tst  our  system  of  oo-ops.  I  think 
our  NRBGA  organlaatlon  must  shoulder  much 
of  this  failure.  But  the  dtaagreements  pale 
Into  inslgnlftoanoe  today. 

Here  again,  however,  the  determined  spirit 
of  our  nation's  cooperatives  shines  through. 
They  did  not  bobble  or  lose  step  when  the 
bank  bUl  failed.  StUl  faced  with  the  critical 
lack  of  loan  funds,  they  went  to  work  and 
created  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Coopera- 
Uve  nnanoe  Corporation— or  the  CFC. 

It  Is  evldenoe  that  the  oo-ops  Intend  to 
keep  on  paying  their  way.  I  commend  them 
for  that  effort. 

But  the  CFC  cannot  do  It  alone.  This  year 
they  were  able  to  make  their  first  loans 
And  In  15  years  they  hope  to  be  making 
loans  totaling  1.4  bUllon  doUars.  But  may  I 
remind  this  body  that  studies  estimate  !n 
that  same  fifteen  years  the  co-ops  wm  need 
to  be  Investing  weU  over  $8  bUUon  to  keep 
up  with  demands  for  their  service.  That 
other  S6.e  bUllon  has  to  come  from  some- 
where  else— and  we  must  not  forget  thU. 

Part  of  the  answer  may  be  to  look  for 
ways  to  speed  up  the  capltallratlon  of  CFC 
Part  of  the  answer  wm  certainly  be  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  our  RKA  apprt^rlatlons  The 
REA  Job  Is  far  from  done. 

It  may  be  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insert  here 
a  few  figures  on  the  CFO— what  It  U.  how  It 
operates,  and  what  It  Is  doing  now: 

CFC:  Tlie  Katlocal  Rural  Utilities  Coop- 
eraUve  Finance  Corporation: 

Incorporated  AprU,  1960,  the  CFC,  Is  a 
non-profit  cooperative  organlsaUon  orga- 
nlaed  by  821  rural  electric  organisations  776 
of  which  are  REA  borrowers.  781  rural  elec- 
tric systems  have  subscribed  to  60-year  capi- 
tal term  certificates  payable  over  a  three- 
year  period  to  Initiate  a  $117  million  starting 
capital  fund.  In  February  1971,  $49.6  mllUon 
had  been  paid  Into  the  capital  fund  and  the 
first  two  loans  were  made.  The  loans  totaled 
•139,000.  ^^  i^Muwi 

The  membership  of  the  CFC  Is  composed 
of  co-ops  or  noo-proflt  public  corpwatloas 
utUlty  districts,  and  the  like,  which  are  eU- 
glble  to  receive  REA  loans  and  engage  In 
furnishing  utUlty  service  to  their  members 
or  patrons. 

CapltallzaUon  oomes  from  four  principal 
sources:  (!)  membwshlp  f^es,  (3)  Capital 
term  certificates  with  a  maturity  of  50  years 
and  an  Interest  rate  of  3%.  Systems  borrow- 
ing from  CFC  are  reqxUred  to  Invest  6%  of 
the  total  loan  amount  In  capital  term  cer- 


tificates. (3)  operaUng  Income,  from  mort- 
8*B»  used«  a  basis  for  security  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  CKJ  anticipates  using  market  earn- 
ings to  make  loans  totaling  sevwal  times 
that  paid  m  Id  coital,  («)  long  and  short- 
term  senior  debt  obligations  offend  to  the 
publia 

There  are  four  types  of  loans:  (1)  un- 
secured short-term  loans  with  a  mazlmimi 
period  of  18  months  and  a  Umlt  of  SI  mU- 
Uon  on  a  single  loan,  mterest  rates  are  based 
upon  prime  rats*  being  charged  by  commer- 
elal  banks,  (j)  OPO-«KA  ooncurrent  loans, 
oondltlafned  upon  BBA  approval,  usuaUy  for 
U  years.  Loans  aia  to  be  made  an  a  io%- 
CPC/80%-tBKA  raUo  for  the  flast  sU  months. 
The  ratio  will  be  revised  every  six  months 
and  the  CFC  proportion  will  Increase  as  re- 
aeuoes  permit.  CFO  and  RBA  wUl  share  a 
ooBunon  mottgage  on  the  borrower's  prop- 
erty. CFC  loans  wlU  cany  a  higher  Interest 
than  REA  funds.  (3)  190%  CFO  loans.  (4) 
Power  supply  loans,  which,  due  to  the  large 
amounts  of  money  required  by  O  &  T  bw- 
rowers,  are  handled  separately  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis. 

Following  Is  a  chart  Showing  a  16-year  pro- 
jection of  CFC  loans. 

CFC-15-YEAR  PROJECTION  Of  LOANS  (CUMUUTIVE) 


Yearofoperatit*: 


Loans  (m  illiOMS) 


i W9.5 

2 .       92.3 

\ ia2 

J 2416 

1 339.5 

* -      ««.9 

1 5K.8 

% 73«.5 

?A 910.0 

? 1.101.3 

U 1.31Sl7 

U 1.553.1 

\\ 1,813.6 

t 2,097.2 

'5 2.407.2 


Unless  appropriations  are  raised  to  a  suf- 
ficient level;  imless  the  CFC  gets  more  than 
Just  "seed"  money;  imless  the  whole  financial 
picture  Improves  to  meet  our  needs — then 
we  may  be  forced  to  look  backward — ^back 
to  the  REA  bank  bUI. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  only  for 
a  moment  because,  if  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  said  that  in 
the  CPC  there  was  only  something  like 
$37  million  subscribed 

My  latest  information  is  that  772  REA 
cooperatives  did  pledge  $117  million  up 
to  this  point.  So  I  think  that  this  has 
progressed  considerably  well. 

I  would  hope,  if  the  table  is  inserted 
in  the  Record  that  it  is  with  up-to-date 
figures  and  not  outdated. 

ISi.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  $117  million  has  been  pledged 
to  the  CFC  loan  fund  at  this  time. 

I  have,  I  hope,  full  information  on  the 
CPC  showing  that  It  was  incorporated  in 
April  1969  as  a  nonprofit  cooperative 
organization  organized  by  821  rural  elec- 
tric organizations,  776  of  which  are  REA 
borrowers:  781  nu-al  electric  systems 
have  subscribed  to  50 -year  capital  term 
certificates  payable  over  a  3 -year  period 
to  Initiate  a  $117  million  starting  capital 
fund.  However,  to  date  $49.5  million  has 
been  actually  paid  into  the  CPC  loan 
fund,  and  that  is  the  figure  which  I  cited 
earlier  and  to  which  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring. 
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ISx.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  fcH-  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  NEU3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Picxi£>  for  taking  this  time. 
I  want  to  make  a  few  observations,  first 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ma- 
HON I .  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  his  concern  about  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  country. 

I  think  we  all  should  have  in  mind 
that  whatever  we  do.  it  must  be  based  on 
sound  fiscal  policy  that  is  enduring  no 
matter  whether  it  is  the  REIA  or  agri- 
culture or  whatever. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  effort  here  today  should  highlight  the 
need  in  the  REA  program. 

For  example,  the  telephone  finance 
plan.  If  we  move  in  a  different  direction 
and  if  we  cut  off  the  fimds,  we  must 
provide  an  alternative  way  to  go.  So  the 
telephone  bank  was  set  up.  We  need  to 
have  a  similar  plan  for  the  REA. 

The  individual  cooperatives  could  not 
do  what  has  been  suggested  here  today 
because  they  cannot  give  the  collateral 
for  loans  because  the  Government  holds 
the  mortgage  and  something  must  be 
done. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  $804  mil- 
Uon  have  been  requested,  and  $555  mil- 
lion would  be  $249  mUlion  short,  if  we 
were  to  assiune  that  the  $804  million 
figure  has  any  credence  or  sound  back- 
ground information  to  peg  that  figure. 

But,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
present  backlog  in  distribution  is  $121 
million. 

The  present  backlog  from  power  is 
$201  million  for  power  borrowers. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  level  of 
the  years : 

For  the  year  1964 — $350  million. 

For  the  year  1965 — $300  million. 

For  the  year  1966 — $300  million. 

For  the  year  1967 — $270  million. 

For  the  year  1968 — $390  million. 

For  the  year  1969 — $345  million. 

For  the  year  1970 — $345  milUan. 

For  the  year  1971 — $345  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
borrowers  now  in  the  generating  field 
attempt  to  finance  from  the  private  mar- 
ket. But,  may  I  say,  this  program  is  one 
of  the  greatest  programs  that  has  ever 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  going  back  to  1935  and 
1936  and  has  done  more  to  stimulate  the 
total  economy  of  the  country  than  any- 
thing I  know  of. 

I  was  the  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram for  a  while — and  I  am  a  farmer — 
I  use  electricity  on  my  farm  to  the  tune 
of  $100  a  month  or  better  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  $125  a  month  for  my  electric 
power  bill,  which  Is  the  cheapest  help  we 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  is  impor- 
tant to  the  country. 

I  think  there  should  be  more  emphasis 
here  today  not  Just  alone  on  the  dollar 
figure,  but  there  should  be  more  em- 
phasis on  setting  up  an  alternative  route 
that  we  can  go  because,  certainly,  you 


cannot  exi>ect  $800  million  at  2  percent 
interest,  with  the  cost  of  money  where 
it  Is. 

I  think  we  need  the  2  percent  but  we 
also  need  an  alternative  way  to  go,  where 
those  of  us  who  have  cooperatives  and 
are  financially  able — we  can  go  to  our 
bank  and  perhaps  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
money.  But  as  to  those  in  a  depressed 
area  certainly  no  one  quarrels  with  a  low 
interest  rate. 

I  think  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  would  agree  with  everything 
I  have  said,  and  1  find  that  in  this  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  REA  pro- 
gram has  the  good  wishes  of  everyone  of 
us.  I  hope  we  can  find  that  alternative 
plan  as  we  have  in  the  telephone  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  this.  We  hear  so 
much  talk  nowadays  about  Government 
guarantee  of  loans.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  bank,  which  now  has  maybe  $100 
million — why  we  could  not  fig;u-e  out 
some  kind  of  program  where  the  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  the  money  that 
goes  Into  this  bank  so  that  we  might 
quickly  build  up  the  dollar  figure  to  a 
level  that  would  meet  the  needs  all  over 
the  United  States.  If  that  be  done,  then 
we  would  have  Uie  2  percent  plan  on  the 
one  hand  for  those  who  are  In  need,  and 
we  would  have  a  bank,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  money. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  a  part  of  this 
colloquy  here. 

I  might  say  that  my  colleague  from 
Texas  serves  with  me  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  we  have  a  long,  fond  association  in 
that  respect.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  tiiank  the  genUeman. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  a 
very  distinguished  and  interesting  career 
in  this  program.  He  probably  knows  as 
much  about  it  as  any  man  in  America, 
because  he  headed  the  organization.  He 
has  rendered  a  great  service.  I.  too,  think 
and  hope  that  we  can  have  an  alterna- 
tive. I  think  that  our  cooperatives  are 
looking  for  alternatives.  While  they  are 
not  going  to  say,  'Please  take  away  our 
2-percent  loans,"  they  are  willing  to  have 
a  look  at  other  alternatives.  If  they  can 
be  guaranteed  the  availability  of  suffi- 
cient loan  funds.  I  think  they  will  find 
that  is  equally  as  important  as  having 
an  appropriation  at  a  large  level.  I  think 
many  of  them,  the  larger  ones,  would 
prefer  that  to  the  present  loan  program. 

I  have  Inserted  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment that  shows  perhaps  70  percent  of 
the  cooperatives  could  borrow  money 
or  afford  loans  at  a  level  higher  than  the 
traditional  2  percent,  and  I  think  if 
they  could  have  that  guarantee  of  suffi- 
cient loan  funds  they  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  natural,  I 
suppose,  that  people  should  look  for  some 
alternative  that  costs  no  money  what- 
ever. I  wish  to  remind  Members  that  a 
decision  was  made  many  years  ago  that 
this  part  of  the  population  that  cannot 
be  served  profitably  by  private  utilities 


would  be  served  through  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram, instead  of  making  private  utilities 
serve  them  at  a  loss.  That  decision  was 
made  30  or  40  years  ago.  at  least.  A  pri- 
vate utility  picks  Eind  chooses  the  area 
in  which  it  wants  a  franchise,  and  within 
that  area  it  must  serve,  even  at  a  loss, 
those  customers  that  reside  within  the 
area. 

Some  of  those  customers  are  served  at 
a  loss.  But  those  utilities  are  not  required 
to  serve  areas  where  the  loss  would  be 
the  greatest,  and  those  are  the  areas  that 
have  an  average  of  three  customers  per 
mile  instead  of  33.  So  to  expect  an  opera- 
tion that  serves  an  area  In  which  there 
are  three  customers  per  mile  to  pay  the 
going  rate  of  interest  on  the  entire 
amoimt  of  money  which  is  used,  just  the 
same  as  people  who  serve  areas  having 
an  average  of  33  customers  per  mile,  is 
unreasonable.  It  cannot  be  done.  We  are 
serving  the  people  In  the  urban  areas 
that  are  imder  private  franchises  with 
this  program  when  we  take  the  unprofit- 
able part  of  the  electrical  energy  service 
and  set  It  up  imder  the  REA  program, 
instead  of  making  those  that  are  in  the 
franchlsed  areas  pay  the  load. 

We  are  serving  everybody  by  doing  It 
this  way.  We  ought  to  keep  In  mind  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  have  the  part  that 
no  private  electrical  company  wants,  and 
the  part  that  they  determine  they  could 
not  make  any  money  on  or  even  break 
even  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  interest  that 
the  private  utilities  pay.  It  cannot  be 
done.  You  can  look  for  an  alternative  to 
help,  but  you  cannot  set  It  up  to  operate 
on  Its  own  profitability  completely. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  Perhaps  30  percent  of  the 
companies  could  not  stay  in  business  if 
we  did  not  have  the  program  that  we 
have.  Indeed,  the  program  would  not 
have  started  at  all  if  we  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  loan  program  which  we  have, 
because  It  serves  an  area  no  one  else 
would  serve. 

And  in  seeking  an  alternative.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  We  have  to  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  damage  the  small  co- 
operatives. Otherwise  the  nual  areas  will 
not  receive  electricity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  point  out, 
too.  that  any  area  which  a  cooperative 
serves  was  available  to  any  private  com- 
pany that  wanted  it.  In  fact,  no  REA 
grant  could  have  been  granted  for  an 
area  unless  the  private  company  turned 
down  the  opportunity  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  taking  this  special  order 
in  support  of  the  REA's,  and  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  position 
expressed.  REA's  are  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's backbone  and  our  rural  economy 
must  be  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  power  crisis  in 
America  has  become  a  national  crisis  is 
no  longer  Just  a  wsu^ing  by  specialists 
In  the  electric  utility  field.  Consumers 
throughout  the  Nation  have  become 
deeply   concerned   and   In  many   cases 
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have  had  to  suffer  the  damaging  effects 
of  brownouts  and  blackouts.  Ever  since 
the  1065  northeast  blackout,  people  have 
wondered  and  asked.  Can  it  happen 
again?  And  what  is  being  done  to  pre- 
vent such  catastrophes? 

Industry  and  government  have  not 
provided  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
Indeed,  it  sometimes  appears  that  in- 
dustry and  government,  inadvertently  or 
not,  contribute  to  the  Nation's  power 
problems.  A  case  in  point  is  the  recent 
episode  involving  the  Hanf ord  N  Reactor 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  N  nuclear  reactor  at  Hanford  pro- 
vided the  steam  to  power  a  generating 
station,  Hanford  No.  1,  owned  by  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System — 
WPPSS— an  association  of  16  public 
utility  districts.  This  station  in  turn 
added  800  megawatts  to  the  Northwest 
Power  Pool  serving  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana,  and  Idaho. 

For  AV2  years,  Hanford  No.  1  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  Northwest  Power 
Pool  serving  76  public  and  private  elec- 
tric utihties,  and  customers  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  including 
43  rural  electric  cooperatives.  With  Han- 
ford No.  1  the  power  pool  had  a  winter 
reserve  of  1.7  percent  or  286  megawatts. 

On  January  28. 1971,  In  an  abrupt  Gov- 
ernment order,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission announced  that  the  N  and  K 
reactors  at  Hanford  were  to  shut  down 
immediately.  The  shutdown  order,  how- 
ever, originated  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  a  means  of  saving 
the  Government  $45  million  in  Pluto- 
nium costs  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  consequences  of  this  economy 
move  apparently  had  not  been  consid- 
ered. Directly  and  immediately  affected 
would  be  the  76  public  and  private  elec- 
tric utilities  and  the  customers  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  Re- 
serves In  the  Northwest,  already  danger- 
ously low,  would  reach  zero  reserve  gen- 
erating capacity.  Five  thousand  employ- 
ees in  the  Hanford  area  would  be  af- 
fected, adding  to  the  already  11  percent 
unemployed,  and  Increasing  the  figure 
to  as  high  as  30  percent.  California  and 
Southwest  areas  would  be  imable  to  ob- 
tain power  they  expected  and  needed 
from  the  Northwest  to  meet  peak  load 
demands  for  the  coming  summer.  Valu- 
able research  in  advanced  power  reactor 
technology  which  would  be  carried  out 
at  Hanford  could  not  be  conducted. 

Reaction  to  the  shutdown  was  one  of 
shock,  and  it  produced  protests  to  the 
administration  from  many  Including  the 
entire  congressional  delegation  repre- 
senting Washington  State,  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
General  Manager  Robert  D.  Partridge, 
WPPSS  Managing  Director  Owen  Hurd, 
BPA  Administrator  Henry  L.  Richmond, 
American  Public  Power  Association  Gen- 
eral Manager  Alex  Radin,  and  thousands 
of  Washington  citizens.  Managing  Direc- 
tor Hurd.  in  a  public  statement,  cited  the 
Qovemment-WPPSS  contract  which 
stated  that  reasonable  notice  would  be 
given  before  shutdown  of  the  reactor  and 
stated  that  WPPSS  had  expected  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  reactor  or 
construct  an  alternate  source  of  steam. 
NRECA  General  Manager  Bob  Part- 


ridge sent  a  telegram  to  President  Nlxoa 
urgently  calUng  for  a  change  in  the 
budget  decision.  He  said: 

Tbe  Nation's  power  crisis  is  heightened  by 
the  sudden  closing  of  the  Hanford,  Washing- 
ton, faculty  without  warning  in  accordance 
with  your  budget. 

The  entire  Northwest  wUl  stiff er  directly 
from  1063  of  the  Hanford  power,  which  last 
year  amounted  to  4  biUlon  of  the  60  blUion 
kilowatt  hours  distributed  through  the 
Northwest  Power  Pool.  There  are  no  alter- 
native sources  of  the  needed  power,  and  the 
pool  now  has  almost  no  reserve  capacity. 

Please  recognize  that  the  Nation  is  now 
In  a  state  of  crisis  with  regard  to  electric 
power  supply. 

Within  a  week  the  administration  an- 
noimced  that  dismantling  of  the  reactor 
and  dismissal  of  personnel  would  be  sus- 
pended imtil  further  studies  had  been 
made.  After  ooosiderable  negotiations 
it  was  agreed  upon  by  Budget  and  Wash- 
ington State  officials  that  $20  million  a 
year  would  be  paid  for  the  steam  to  oper- 
ate Hanford  No.  1 — $17  million  from 
affected  utilities  and  $3  million  from 
electroplating  industries  that  use  the 
electricity. 

So  far  N  reactor  has  not  produced 
steam.  The  winter  months,  fortunately, 
produced  imusually  high  water  runoff 
used  by  hydroelectric  dams,  and  conse- 
quently the  Northwest  did  not  suffer  any 
further  power  shortages.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
gress now  to  authorize  the  use  of  N  reac- 
tor and  appropriate  the  funds  to  nm  it. 
It  is  up  to  Congress  to  make  these  deci- 
sions in  view  of  not  only  the  Northwest's 
interests  but  aiso  those  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  up  to  the  administration,  however,  to 
more  carefully  study  economy  measures 
and  issues  that  can  affect  the  entire 
Nation  and  to  consult  with  the  Congress 
before  taking  action. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  contributioiL 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania. 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  rural  electrification  to  the 
businesses  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
rural  people  is  best  demonstrated  by 
what  happens  when  the  electric  power 
is  not  there.  Also  demonstrated  is  the 
value  to  rural  electric  systems  of  having 
access  to  their  own  wholesale  power  on 
a  dependable  basis. 

In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  rural 
electrification  began  in  1937  when  the 
Northwestern  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  at  Cambridge  Springs  was 
energized.  In  the  3rears  following  that, 
1 1  other  distribution  systems  were  estab- 
lished and  they  brought  electric  power 
to  the  rural  areas  that  they  served.  Not 
only  that  but  they  set  an  example  for 
the  investor-owned  companies  that  in- 
spired the  building  of  lines  throughout 
all  rural  areas  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  result  of  the  REA  progrsun,  the 
percentage  of  electrified  farms  rose  from 
23.6  percent  in  1935  to  nearly  100  per- 
cent today. 

Through  the  years,  the  rural  electric 
ssrstems  have  worked  hard  to  provide 


dependable  service  at  reasonable  rates 
and  they  have  been  successful  in  dediver- 
ing  it,  even  as  the  use  of  electricity  con- 
tinued to  rise  as  it  has  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  rural  electric  leaders 
saw  the  value  of  producing  their  own 
wholesale  supplies  of  electricity.  They 
organized  their  own  generating  coopera- 
tive but  due  to  the  eagerness  of  the 
investor-owned  companies  to  keep  co- 
operative generation  out  of  Pennsylvania 
the  venture  was  never  brought  to  fru- 
ition. 

Instead  the  rural  electric  systems  had 
to  buy  their  wholesale  power  from  the 
investor-owned  companies  and  then  re- 
tail the  electricity  to  their  consumers. 

Normally  this  works  reasonably  well. 
But  last  summer  during  the  power  crisis, 
the  rural  electric  systems  found  out  what 
happens  when  their  wholesale  source  is 
short  of  power.  The  rural  loads  are  the 
first  to  cut  off. 

This  is  not  fair.  A  public  utility  ought 
to  be  a  pubUc  utility  and  all  consumers 
should  be  treated  the  same.  That  is  not 
what  happened  to  six  Pennsylvania  rural 
electric  systems. 

I  want  to  quote  a  report  of  this  sit- 
uation from  the  June  issue  of  Rural 
Electrification: 

A     ROT7CR     DAT     ON     THK     PJM WREN     15.530 

Rttkal    EtECTRic    Consumers    Had    THim 
PowEa  Cut  Otw 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1970,  was  a  roufrh 
day  on  the  power  network  known  as  tne 
PJM  Interconnection. 

Even  before  dawn  that  day  the  system's 
managers  realized  that  if  the  weather  turned 
hot  and  humid,  the  PJM  (power  pool  for 
most  of  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia) 
might  have  problems. 

Out  of  total  installed  capacity  of  28,466 
megawatts  available  for  the  system,  some 
6,828  megawatts  (more  than  20  percent)  was 
already  out  of  operation,  due  either  to  sched- 
uled maintenance  or  breakdowns.  Further 
breakdowns  might  cripple  the  system. 

The  day  did  turn  out  hot  and  humid. 
There  were  further  breakdowns.  And  for  the 
first  time  ever,  the  PJM  Interconnection  had 
to  resort  to  manual  load-shedding,  turning 
off  the  power  entirely  at  certain  substations 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  system  could  continue 
functioning. 

Six  weeks  later  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission reported  on  the  PJM's  troubles.  The 
FPC  press  release  described  the  load-shed- 
ding as  "selective  interruption  of  noncrltlcal 
loads." 

To  the  Federal  overseers  of  Interstate  elec- 
tric generation  and  transmission  the  loads 
may  have  been  "non-crltlcal." 

But  when  William  F.  Matson,  statewide 
manager  of  rural  electric  cooperatives  in 
Pennsylvania,  hears  that  word  be  does  a  slow 
burn.  Prot>ably  the  managers  of  six  Penn- 
sylvania rural  electric  systems  do  the  same. 
A  significant  portion  of  those  "non-crltlcal 
loads"  were  the  electric  needs  of  15,530  rural 
electric  consumer  members. 

When  the  dispatchers  did  their  manual 
load-shedding  on  September  22.  they  cut  off 
one  substation  at  the  Bedford  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative,  two  serving  New  Enterprise 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  four  at  Somerset 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  five  at  United 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  four  at  Valley 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  and  three  serving 
Southwest  Central  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. 

The  cutoffs,  according  to  reports  sent  to 
the  statewide,  ranged  from  12  to  107  minutes, 
with  most  of  them  between  30  and  60  min- 
utes. 
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tn  some  csbm,  co-op  znAnae«n  or  staff  were 
InlarnMil  by  tbe  pcnrer  companies  about  tb« 
cutoffs  tn  odvanoe.  In  othera,  However.  Uie 
co-op  found  out  that  a  substation  bad  gone 
dead  from  a  barrage  or  telephone  calls  from 
consumers. 

Even  one  hundred  and  seven  minutes  may 
not  Bound  to  some  readers  to  be  a  long  time 
tp  be  without  electric  power.  But  to  the 
farmer — who  depends  more  and  more  on  a 
dependable  supply  of  electricity  to  operate  a 
huge  variety  of  farm  equipment — It  can  be 
disastrous. 

As  a  statewide  report  puts  it:  "Lack  of 
water  pumps,  sewer  pumps,  elevators.  In- 
ternal building  lights,  sudden  stopping  of 
farm  machinery  such  aa  feeding  systems, 
milking  machlnee,  essential  ventilation  for 
modern  high  efficiency  and  high  density  farm 
animal  production  lead  to  terrifying  risks." 

U&tson  noted  during  a  recent  interview 
that  on  September  22,  when  Pennsylvania's 
power  companies  were  shedding  1,000  mega- 
watts, no  municipal  electric  systems  were 
dropped.  And  Harold  Park,  director  of  plan- 
ning lor  AUegheny  Electric  Ckx)peratlve,  the 
wholesale  bargaining  agent  for  the  state's 
13  distribution  cooperatives,  notes  that  some 
of  those  municipalities  had  standby  genera- 
tors that  could  have  been  put  Into  operation 
that  day.  but  were  not. 

Rural  electric  officials  and  power  company 
officials  agree  that  In  the  fmure  notice  will 
be  given  to  co-ops  prior  to  any  substation 
cutoffs,  and  that  co-op  managers  may  talk 
the  situation  over  with  power  company  dis- 
patchers. 

Matson  notes,  however,  that  for  two  years 
Allegheny  has  had  the  chance  to  buy  an  addi- 
tional 70  megawatts  of  power  from  PASNY, 
the  public  power  agency  of  the  state  of  New 
Tork.  That  power  would  have  to  be  wheeled 
over  power  company  lines,  however,  and  so 
far  the  companies  say  they  "agree  In  princi- 
ple," but  delay,  on  essential  details. 

The  chances  are  good.  then,  that  again 
this  sununer  rural  electric  consumers  in 
Pennsylvania  are  going  to  find  their  power 
out  during  some  hot  day. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  already  we  are  hearing 
pleas  that  we  use  less  electric  energy 
during  the  coming  summer  mmiths.  It 
is  obvious  from  these  pleas  that  power 
shortages  are  anticipated.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  correct  the  power  shortage 
problem  by  asking  people  not  to  use  their 
electric  air  conditioners  when  the 
weather  is  hot. 

If  the  power  crisis  is  to  be  met  and 
conquered,  we  must  do  something,  and 
that  usually  means  using  money.  In  this 
case,  however,  It  means  investing  money. 
It  means  providing  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  with  a  more  realis- 
tic funding  level.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to 
continue  funding  an  agency's  loan  budget 
at  the  same  level  year  after  year,  know- 
ing full  well  that  simple  inflation  will 
erode  it,  and  knowing  that  there  are 
many  other  factors  that  make  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  more  costly  today 
than  they  were  even  a  3rear  ago. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Tennes- 
see are  having  it  rough  these  days,  just 
as  other  co-ops  around  the  country  are. 
For  example,  the  TVA  has  recently  in- 
creased   wholesale   power   rates   by    24 


percent.  Other  costs  are  going-  up.  New 
customers  must  be  served.  Old  custom- 
ers demand  mote  electricity.  Systems 
must  be  strengthened  and  generaUj-  mod- 
ernized. 

Although  Tennessee  co-ops  have  con- 
tinued to  borrow  money  from  REA,  they 
had  a  backlog  at  the  end  of  1970  of  some 
$4  million  in  unfilled  REA  loan  requests. 
These  co-ops  have  Indicated  that  be- 
tween January  1  of  this  year  and  the 
end  of  June  of  next  year,  1972,  they 
would  be  submitting  loan  applications  in 
the  amount  of  nearly  %12  million. 

How  much  of  that  money  requested 
will  they  eventually  receive?  Not  enough, 
I  Sim  sorry  to  say.  In  November  of  last 
year,  one  of  our  cooperatives  In  Ten- 
nessee applied  for  a  loan  of  $797,000  for 
118  miles  of  distribution  line  to  serve 
1,700  consumers.  On  February  18,  they 
received  $350.000— less  than  half  of  the 
amount  needed  to  do  the  job. 

In  December  of  last  year,  another 
Tennessee  co-op  applied  for  a  loan  of 
approximately  $2  million  for  distribu- 
tion line  and  equipment,  but  It  received 
only  $791,000. 

I  want  to  make  two  points  here.  First, 
these  loan  requests  were  not  based  on 
guesswork.  Each  request  is  the  result  of 
a  lot  of  hard  technical  work  by  engi- 
neers, lawyers,  and  otlier  professionals. 
Secondly,  when  a  request  is  funded  by 
less  than  half,  the  remainder  does  not 
stay  on  REA  records  as  an  unmet  loan 
amount,  as  a  part  of  the  backlog.  In- 
stead, the  sheet  is  wiped  clean.  If  that 
co-op  wants  to  get  the  remainder  of  its 
loan  request,  it  must  file  and  submit 
again,  from  the  beginning. 

In  this  manner,  REA  appears  that  It 
Is  not  actually  as  ftu-  behind  as  it  is,  but 
REA  is  behind,  far  behind.  Typical  re- 
marks which  appear  on  the  loan  applica- 
tions of  those  Tennessee  co-ops  which 
received  reduced  loans  are:  "Limited 
REA  funds  available"  and  "Lack  of  REA 
funds." 

A  half-dozen  co-ops  In  the  State  of 
Tennessee  need  additional  REA  financ- 
ing, but  have  delayed  application  because 
their  general  funds  are  In  excess  of 
RElA's  new  limitation.  In  many  cases,  if 
they  have  general  funds  equal  to  8 
percent  of  their  plant  Investment,  they 
cannot  get  loans;  they  cannot  even  get 
loan  funds  previously  committed. 

Eight  percent — and  REA  has  held  the 
line  well  belowe  8  percent  in  some 
cases — wUl  not  leave  these  co-ops  much 
flexibility  in  their  ability  to  cope  with 
imexpected  problems.  In  fact,  some  are 
having  difficulty  getting  enough  cash  for 
their  regular  operations. 

Presently,  REIA  does  not  have  enough 
money  to  go  around,  and  so  REA  is  pinch- 
ing, and  the  co-ops  are  feeling  the  pinch. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  borrowers  and  potential  bor- 
rowers in  46  States.  These  are  electric 
power  cooperatiyee  in  rural  areas,  ready 
to  help  relieve  the  Nation's  power  short- 
age problems,  and  ready  to  help  relieve 
the  population  pressure  on  our  cities  if 
they  can  simply  get  the  ftmds  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  power  to  meet  the 
needs  of  agriculture  and  rural  Industry. 
These  co-ops  look  to  REA  for  their  loans. 
For  a  change,  let  us  provide  REA  with 


adeqiiale  loan  ^funding.  At  least  $555 
million  ts  required  If  REA  Is  to  do  an 
adequate  job  of  meeting  the  needs. 

Both  the  rural  and  the  urban  su^as  In 
America  are  in  the  same  boat  as  far  as 
the  energy  crisis  Is  concerned.  If  the 
stress  on  either  Is  relieved  even  slightly, 
then  the  whole  country  benefits.  If  we 
are  truly  interested  in  overcoming  the 
energy  crisis,  a  perfect  opportimlty  for 
taking  constructive  action  lies  in  the 
funding  of  REA  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
meet  its  demands. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  talked  about  al- 
ternatives and  have  talked  about  CPC. 
I  should  like  to  talk  about  an  alternative 
that  was  presented  last  year  in  appro- 
priations hearings.  I  believe  It  should  be 
brought  to  our  attention  again.  I  refer 
to  deferment  of  principal. 

Although  the  CFC  cannot  do  the  Job 
alone,  I  think  we  could  make  the  point 
as  well,  that  we  cannot  do  the  job  with- 
out  the  CFC. 

I  quote  from  the  House  report  (91- 
1161)  accompanying  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill  of  fiscal  1971: 

Consumption  of  power  Is  expected  to 
increase  to  an  estimated  135  billion  kilo- 
watt hours  by  1980. 

To  meet  this  massive  requirement.  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  play  its  role.  The 
REA  borrowers  themselves  are  likewise  seek- 
ing other  means  within  their  own  organiza- 
tion to  meet  their  obligation  to  their  con- 
sumers. They  are  forming  the  National  Rural 
Utilities  Finance  Corporation  to  commence 
operations  this  year.  Whether  this  system 
works  will  have  to  await  the  action  of  the 
money  markets. 

Because  of  this,  the  Committee  suggests 
that  where  the  financial  condition  of  the 
borrower  is  sound  and  where  the  Oovern- 
ment's  interest  Is  adequately  safeguarded, 
the  Administrator  consider  deferlng  repay- 
ments on  outstanding  loans  for  up  to  three 
years. 

The  purpose  of  such  action  is  two- 
fold: To  enable  the  cooperatives  to  more 
fully  subscribe  the  stock  of  this  new 
lending  Institution  and  to  assist  rural 
electric  systems  in  meeting  impending 
local  financial  needs. 

With  regard  to  new  loans,  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  specified  that  the 
3-year  deferment  period  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  deferment  already  being 
granted  under  normal  practice. 

And.  again,  from  the  conference  re- 
port (H.  Rept.  91-1680)  to  go  with  the 
final  form  of  that  bill : 

The  Conferees  are  In  agreement  that  there 
ts  authority  in  Sections  4  and  12  of  tbe 
Rural  Electrification  Act  to  follow  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Committee  recommenda- 
tions. 

Or,  in  other  words,  to  allow  these  de- 
ferments of  principal  to  get  the  CFC  go- 
ing faster. 

So  far  there  has  been  one  applica- 
tion— and  it  was  turned  down.  There 
would  be  more,  but  I  imderstand  that  tbe 
REA  restrictions  put  on  this  deferment 
of  principal  are  so  restrictive  that  vir- 
tually no  one  can  qualify. 

REA  bulletin  20-20  of  January  14, 
1971,  states: 

The  amount  to  be  made  available  to  the 
borrower   through   such   deferment   will  be 
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based  upon  the  borrower's  financial  status 
and  on  the  amount  and  timing  of  the  re- 
quired commitment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
tbe  t>orrower  to  a  supplemental  financing 
institution. 

My  first  concern  here  is  that  there 
are  no  concrete  criteria  provided  in  this 
bulletin  to  define  what  constitutes  "fi- 
nancial status."  Is  this  to  be  left  purely 
to  the  whim  of  REA?  If  concrete  criteria 
are  listed  somewhere,  I  think  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  fully  advised  of  them. 

Second,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
REA  is  only  considering  deferment  ap- 
plications from  borrowers  who  claim  in- 
ability to  meet  their  CPC  investment  ob- 
ligations without  that  deferment — but 
that  If  they  claim  such  an  inability  they 
are  almost  automatically  judged  to  have 
such  a  poor  "financial  status"  that  the 
request  to  Invest  elsewhere  besides  their 
ov^-n  plant  will  be  denied.  If  this  Is  so, 
then  the  REA  has  put  our  co-ops  in  a 
position  of  double  jeopardy — calling  on 
them  to  seek  other  means  of  financing 
their  loans,  but  denjring  them  one  of  the 
best  means  by  which  they  can  do  so.  This 
is  a  serious  charge,  and  I  do  not  know  if 
it  is  a  true  one;  I  make  no  statement 
that  it  Is  a  true  picture  of  the  situation, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  find  out  for  sure. 

An  additional  shortcoming  of  bulletin 
20-20  Is  that  it  makes  no  provisions  for 
Increased  Investment  in  CFC  over  and 
above  the  minimum  required  subscrip- 
tion amounts.  This  restriction  Is  not  In 
keeping  with  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
deferment  of  principal  concept,  to  ex- 
pedite the  capitalization  of  CFC. 

Furthermore,  bulletin  20-20  makes  no 
provision  for  deferments  to  meet  local 
financial  needs. 

The  REA  claims  that  the  20-20  bul- 
letin revises  their  policy  in  accordance 
with  the  conference  committee  recom- 
mendations. In  effect,  it  does  not.  Thus, 
there  is  strong  feeling  among  the  com- 
mittee members  today  that  the  REA  has 
never  really  replied  positively  to  that 
offer,  and  the  fact  ranains  that  no  de- 
ferment— I  believe — has  been  granted. 

This  Is  a  fioutlng  of  congressional  di- 
rection and  Intent.  REA's  rulings  have 
worked  against  any  deferment,  and  thus 
against  increasing  stock  certificates  In 
CPC. 

I  ventiure  that  the  REA  will  hear  more 
about  this  disregard  in  the  days  ahead. 
The  Appropriations  Committee,  I  believe. 
is  distressed  that  no  more  action  has  been 
taken  on  this  timely  suggestion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  item  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  at  this  point  is  the 
reserve  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  moving  on  to  a  topic 
closely  related  to  the  loan  and  cash  ad- 
vance needs  for  our  co-ops — the  level  of 
reserve  funds.  A  co-op's  reserve  funds  are 
In  many  ways  a  barometer  of  the  health 
of  that  co-op.  The  problem  today  is  that 
no  one  can  agree  what  figures  on  the 
barometer  represent  a  fair  weather  fore- 
cast and  what  figures  represent  a  foul 
weather  forecast 

REA  at  one  time  recommended  gen- 
eral fund,  or  reserve,  levels  oi  20  percent. 
Then  a  mid-1960's  REA  study— specifi- 
cally conducted  to  determine  the  opti- 


mum reserve  level — recommended  15  per- 
cent. Now,  REA  says: 

We  have  determined  that  most  borrowers 
do  not  ordinarily  need  to  maintain  a  level  of 
general  funds  of  more  than  8%  of  plant. 

I  would  like  to  know  by  what  study  this 
8 -percent  limit  has  been  determined.  I 
want  to  know  if  any  study  has  been  used 
to  set  tills  8-percent  limit.  I  want  to 
know  what  is  the  proper  reserve  level  for 
a  co-op. 

The  one  thing  that  Is  certain  about 
our  reserve  fund  barometer  is  that  It  is 
going  down — and  rapidly  so.  I  am  par- 
ticiilarly  disturbed  since  I  know  that 
many — likely  well  over  half — of  this  Na- 
tion's co-ops  are  now  having  to  operate 
with  less  than  8-percent  reserves. 

I  have  in  my  own  district  the  Peder- 
nales  Electric  Cooperative,  founded  with 
the  aid  of  then  Congressman  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  1938.  This  co-op  now  serves 
over  23,000  meters — one  of  the  largest 
electrical  cooperatives  in  the  State  of 
Texas. 

But  the  crucial  matter  Is  that  1.000  of 
these  23,000  meters  have  been  added 
since  December  1970 — 6  short  months — 
yet  they  are  now  having  to  operate  on  a 
4-  to  5-percent  reserve  level.  The  Peder- 
nales  co-op  director  stated  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

We  feel  that  the  4-5%  level  at  general 
funds  to  plant  Investment  is  too  low  a  figure 
for  sound  operation. 

And  here,  he  explains  to  me,  is  why: 
With  their  high  growth  rate,  the  Peder- 
nales  co-op  usually  has  $1  to  $1 V^  million 
tied  up  in  work  in  progress.  But  with  a 
reserve  level  of  4  to  5  percent  they  stay 
regularly  $200,000  to  $300,000  short  of 
this  $1  to  $1^  million — short  of  what 
they  need  to  pay  their  bills. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  a 
co-op  growing  as  fast  as  this  one  may 
have  different  reserve  requirements  than 
a  co-op  with  a  different  growth  rate.  But 
I  do  not  like  the  Idea  of  our  co-ops  having 
to  contintudly  negotiate  a  fiuctuating  re- 
serve level  with  REA — negotiate  without 
the  benefit  of  any  established  giddellnes 
on  proper  reserve  levels.  I  think  we  need 
those  guidelines.  I  think  it  is  growing 
obvious  that  we  are  not  doing  very  well 
without  them: 

One  matter  which  we  must  here  make 
clear  is  the  difference  between  co-op  re- 
serves and  reserves  for  the  private  utili- 
ties. Private  utilities  generally  carry  re- 
serves of  only  2.8  percent — but  there  is  a 
crucial  difference  between  the  private 
utility  demands  on  their  reserves  and  the 
cooperative  demands  on  the  cooperative 
reserves.  A  private  utility  borrows  first 
and  then  takes  care  of  construction  and 
replacement  needs,  so  I  am  told.  A  co-op 
constructs  and  replaces  equipment  first, 
pays  the  bills,  and  only  then  gets  reim- 
bursed by  the  proceeds  of  their  REA 
loans.  From  this  alone  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  two  cases  are  not  comparable. 
At  least,  there  Is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence. 

And  finally,  in  connection  with  reserve 
levels,  I  think  we  need  to  talk  about  the 
relation  between  these  reserve  funds  and 
general  rural  commmilty  development. 

The  REA  Administrator  recently 
stated: 


We  believe  that  tbe  best .  poastbls  Inveat- 
ment  of  a  borrower*B  general  fonds  over  and 
above  operating  money  la  In  Its  own  plant. 

I  find  this  a  start3fng  statement  in 
light  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Hamll  I  read  to 
you  eariler  saying  that — 

REA  urges  Its  borrowers  to  participate  ac- 
tively In  community  development  programs. 

I  find  It  a  startling  statement  in  light 
of  the  REA  bulletin  "Developing  Commu- 
nity Resources"  which  polote  with  pride 
to  the  4,100  local  projects  assisted  by 
REA  borrowers  in  the  1960'8  and  to  the 
3O6fiQ0  jobs  directly  and  Indirectly 
created  by  this  community  participation. 

I  imderstand  the  desire  to  cut  reserves 
to  keep  money  from  going  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  But  I  cannot  help  but  think 
this  action  Is  taking  money  out  of  our 
rural  communities — out  of  our  rural 
banks.  I  wonder  If  this  action  to  stem 
Treasury  fiows  in  the  short  nm  will  not 
wind  up  costing  us  far  more  in  the  long 
run. 

To  the  extent  that  rural  development 
creates  additional  jobs  outside  the  con- 
gested cities  it  slows  the  migration  to 
them  and  reduces  their  problems  of  as- 
similating additional  migrants  from  rural 
areas.  It  is  significant  In  this  connection 
to  note  that  the  nonf  arm  population  out- 
side standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas,  as  defined  by  the  Census,  Increased 
20  percent  between  1960  and  1970.  Had 
all  these  people  migrated  to  the  large 
cities,  their  current  problems  would  be 
even  greater. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSESf.  A  moment  ago  the  gen- 
tleman quoted  a  policy  statement  which 
the  gentleman  indicated  was  not  his  ob- 
ser\'ation  but  one  that  you  were  present- 
ing that  had  been  made  by  some  other 
source.     

Mr.  PICKLE.  Which  statement  does 
the  gentleman  refer  to? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Relative  to  the  money 
coming  back. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Into  the  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes.  Would  the  gentle- 
man— would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  get 
the  statement  that  the  gentleman  made 
so  I  might  examine  it  with  the  Idea  of 
checking  further  as  to  Its  accuracy? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes,  Indeed.  All  these  re- 
marks have  been  asked  to  be  revised,  and 
it  will  be  fully  stated  In  the  Rscord. 

I  would  welcome  the  gentleman  read- 
ing It. 

I  did  say  in  the  statement 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
AOMTNISTRAnON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  goitleman 
from  Montana  and  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  making;  this  time 
available  and  for  the  many  contacts  and 
discussions  we  have  had  in  an  effort  to 
bring  this  discussion  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
goitleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  (H>portunity  of 
submitting  for  the  Ricord  an  observa- 
tion of  mine  dealing  with  the  statement 
made  by  my  oolleagtie,  the  goiUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectloQ  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  did  say  earlier  that  we 
had  made  the  charge  the  REA  apparent- 
ly was  operating  a  revolving  fund.  The 
REA  has  denied  that,  and  has  said  they 
are  going  to  equal  the  loan  level  that  we 
had  in  previous  years.  I  am  told  that 
as  of  April  1.  the  REA  has  made  cash 
advancements  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $293  million. 

Perhaps  they  have  now  reached  the 
$345  million  mark.  I  do  not  charge  that 
they  liave  not.  I  Just  do  not  know  it,  and 
I  liave  not  seen  it.  I  would  like  to  be  told. 

I  would  say  also  that  they  had  turned 
back  to  the  Treasury  this  past  year  some 
$229  million  in  principle  and  interest — I 
presume  this  includes  both  principle  and 
interest. 

You  can  see,  though,  what  happens  if 
the  REA  says  they  have  advanced  $345 
million,  and  the  co-ops  pack  back  into 
the  Treasury  $229  million.  If  this  is  not  a 
revolving  fund,  it  is  mighty  close  to  it. 

I  cannot  fault  the  REA  for  not  ad- 
vancing more  money  than  we  have  au- 
thorized, or  ttian  we  have  appropriated. 
They  are  not  a  group  downtown  that 
is  just  trying  to  squeeze  us  to  pieces, 
and  I  make  no  such  charge.  But  I  do  say 
when  I  make  the  statement  that  this  is 
the  policy,  that  it  is  either  an  avowed 
pohcy  of  a  revolving  fund  or  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  mighty  close  to  a  first 
cousin.  I  welcome  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  to  look  at  my  remarks,  and 
then  we  can  have  a  further  colloquy 
about  it. 

With  respect  to  the  reserve  fund,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  make  this  one 
addltionsJ  point: 

As  I  said,  reserve  levels  in  1960  were 
$523  million,  or  14.1  percent  of  plant. 
They  climbed  to  a  high  of  $597  in  1965— 
but  this  was  a  reduction  to  only  12  per- 
cent of  plant.  Since  then  the  falling  off 
has  been  more  and  more  drastic — down 
to  $515  million  or  7.8  percent  in  1969.  In 
the  meantime,  total  plant  value  has  gone 
from  $3,697  million  in  1960  to  $6,592  mO- 
lion  in  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  following  table  of  general 
funds  of  cooperatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  material  is  as  follows: ) 


GENERAL  FUNDS  OF  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  miHionst 


Calendar  year 

General 
funds 

ToUl 

utility 

pum 

General  lunds 

as  percent 

of  plant 

1960 

$523 

U697 
3,897 
4,104 
4,406 
4.696 
4,979 
5,353 
5,776 
6,166 
6,592 

14.1 

19S1 

568 

14.6 

1962 

1963 

585 

..  .   .               584 

14.3 
13.3 

1964 

1965 

592 

597 

12.6 
12.0 

1966  

591 

11.0 

1967     . 

..   .  .               553 

9  5 

1968 

536 

8.7 

1969     .    . 

515 

7.8 

Source'  R'iral  Electricification  Administration. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
should  at  this  point  insert  remarks  of  the 
REA  Administrator  to  show  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  his  organization  when 
testimony  was  presented  at  a  recent  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee hearing.  The  Administrator's  re- 
marks are  followed  by  a  NRECA  rebuttal 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  material  follows : 
Statement  or  REA  Administratob  on 
Resekve  Levels 

We  have  determined  that  most  borrowers 
do  not  ordinarily  need  to  maintain  a  level  of 
general  funds  of  more  than  8  percent  of 
plant.  Therefore,  REA  does  not  ordinarily 
make  a  loan  to  a  borrower  If  It  has  more  than 
8  percent  of  general  funds.  However,  this  Is 
not  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  In  cases  where  the 
need  Is  justified.  loans  are  made  even  though 
general  funds  exceed  8  percent 

In  applying  this  general  8  percent  guide- 
line we  exclude  many  investments.  For  ex- 
ample, we  exclude  U.S.  Government  secur- 
ities which  could  not  be  liquidated  without 
a  loss  In  capital.  We  also  exclude  investments 
and  commitments  to  invest  in  organizations 
such  as  CFC,  data  processing  centers,  and 
power  supply  organizations  when  approved 
by  REA.  This  means  that  borrowers'  total 
genertU  funds  are  generally  above  8  percent 
since  our  8  percent  guideline  applies  only  to 
the  general  funds  remaining  after  these  ex- 
clusions. Most  of  the  general  funds  remain- 
ing after  exclusions  should  be  immediately 
available  for  use. 

Occasionally  the  argument  is  advanced 
that  large  amounts  of  general  funds  are 
needed  in  case  of  storm  dfimage  and  other 
emergencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  REA  stands 
ready  at  all  times  to  make  funds,  available 
for  such  emergencies  loan  before  they  are 
actually  needed  by  borrowers.  Advances  un- 
der existing  loans  and  new  loans  have  been 
made  within  a  matter  of  2  or  3  days  to  sys- 
tems damaged  by  storms.  We  know  of  no  case 
where  a  borrower  has  ever  been  handicapped 
on  this  account. 

We  frequently  encounter  the  argument 
that  borrowers  are  being  "choked"  by  the  8 
percent  general  fund  control.  It  should  be 
clear  that  they  are  not  being  held  too  tight 
on  their  operating  fimds.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  approximately  $fi23  million 
in  the  borrowers  total  general  funds  are  In- 
vested In  all  types  of  securities,  savings  and 
loan  accounts,  and  bank  savings  accounts. 
We  believe  that  the  best  possible  Investment 
of  a  borrower's  general  funds  over  and  above 
op>erating  money  is  in  Its  own  plant. 

We  also  point  out  that  the  8  percent  limi- 
tation aUowa  the  average  borrower  with  a  tS 
million  plant  investment  to  remain  a  mini- 
mum general  fund  of  9400  thousand  exclu- 
sive of  his  firm  obligations  to  CFC  and  other 
exclusions  allowed  by  REA.  The  smallest  ays- 
t^m  Is  allowed  to  maintain  a  general  fund 
level  of  (100  thousand. 


Oenerai.  Funds  or  "WoamNo  Funds" — Replt 
BT  NRECA 

It  should  be  understood  that  "general 
funds"  as  tised  by  REA  Is  unique.  It  is  not 
like  any  other  accounting  term  or  category 
used  by  power  companies  and  other  business 
enterprises. 

Levels  of  general  funds  or  ratio  of  general 
funds  to  utility  plant  shovild  not  be  con- 
fused with  ••working  funds"  of  electric  power 
comp«niee,  as  these  are  different  In  origin, 
composition  cuid  purpose 

The  source  of  REA  borrowers'  general 
funds  Is  not  the  Qovernment  but  the  c^- 
erations  of  the  rural  electric  systems.  Oeu- 
eral  funds  come  originally  from  gross  op- 
erating margins,  but,  in  terms  of  bookkeep- 
ing, from  amortization  and  depreciation  set- 
asides.  It  is  out  of  general  funds  that  bor- 
rowers repay  their  REA  loans,  make  capital 
credits  retirements  to  member  patrons,  and 
pay  for  plant  construction  (either  tempo- 
rarily until  REA  loan  funds  are  advanced 
or  permanently  in  addition  to  REA  capital 
Investment) . 

The  total  amount  of  general  funds  held  at 
year-old  by  REA  borrowers  has  been  declin- 
ing (from  •597.4  million  in  1966  to  $515.2 
million  In  1969) ,  despite  the  growth  of  pl&m. 
consumers,  and  power  consumption.  From 
tlie  composite  total  of  about  9500  mUllon 
cited  by  REA  officials,  only  some  20-25^  is 
made  up  of  liquid  funds  readily  available 
without  restriction  as  to  use. 

Serious  operating  problems  have  been 
thrust  upon  boards  and  managers  of  rural 
electric  systems  by  changes  In  REA  policy 
regarding  general  funds.  REA  at  one  time 
recoiomended  general  funds  levels  of  around 
20%  of  plant.  Later  REA  had  set  the  level 
at  up  to  IS*";,.  Since  August  1969  It  has  been 
REA  policy  riot  to  approve  loans  nor  make 
advance  of  funds  on  loans  already  ^proved 
unless  the  general  funds  level  la  below  B'^r— 
and  In  some  Instances  much  lower. 

When  we  are  talking  about  reserve 
levels,  there  are  more  unanswered  than 
answered  questions.  The  trend  to  lower 
reserves,  however,  is  definite  and  factual. 
I  question,  though— if  it  was  absolutely 
•'bible"  to  require  20-percent  or  even  15- 
percent  reserve  levels  a  few  years  ago, 
how  can  the  same  organization  now  tell 
us  that  it  is  safe  to  have  only  an  8-per- 
cent reserve  level?  Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  told  by  inference  and  comparison 
with  private  utilities  that  we  might  be 
safe  with  only  a  2-percent  or  3-percent 
reserve. 

That  is  high-voltage  brinkmanship.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  safe  and  prudent 
reserve  level  in  any  business  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  a  co-op  because  it  is  a 
special  type  of  operation.  It  is  dangerous 
to  lower  the  level  too  much.  I  feel  this 
constant  lowering  is  due  to  the  directive 
of  this  administration  not  to  take  money 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  to  take  it 
away  from  our  cooperatives.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  making  the  cooperatives 
operate  at  a  dangerously  low  level  large- 
ly to  make  their  own  budget  look  better. 

LOAN   PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  few  asp>ects  of 
the  REA  loan  program  have  seen  as  much 
controversy  as  the  2-percent  loan.  I  have 
no  doubt  that — as  the  case  has  often 
been  made — ^many  cooperatives  would  be 
unable  to  service  their  areas  of  widely 
scattered,  low-  and  moderate-income, 
rural  families  If  the  2-percent  rate  were 
abolished.  This  is  due.  as  I  understand  it. 
mainly  to  the  high  cost  of  bringing  elec- 
tricity to  widely  scattered  outlets. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  am  advised  that 
REA  has  determined  about  70  percent 
of  our  distribution  co-ops  could  afford  to 
finance  at  least  a  portion  of  their  loan 
with  higher  rates.  I  know  that  some  of 
my  own  co-ops  have  voiced  the  opinion 
that  they  could  accept  the  idea  of  a 
higher  rate  if — and  this  is  a  crucial  if — 
they  could  be  assured  they  could  al- 
ways get  the  loan  funds  they  needed.  I 
am  also  aware  that  the  co-ops  which  have 
told  me  this  fact  are  fast-growing  co- 
ops, while  in  other  areas  some  of  our 
co-ops  are  having  to  deal  with  popula- 
tion decreases. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  REA 
has  established  or  is  establishing  cri- 
teria by  which  we  can  determine  a  co- 
op's ability  to  seek  non-2-percent  financ- 
ing. And,  I  am  delighted  as  well  to  see 
that  our  co-ops  are  taidng  the  initiative 
to  provide  that  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  give  me  an  analysis  of  the 
2 -percent  loan  situation.  I  would  like  to 
read  that  analysis: 

Opposition  to  making  loans  at  2  percent 
interest  to  REA  co-o{>eratives  reached  a  high 
level  In  the  1960's.  Opponents  of  a  continu- 
ation of  loans  at  2  percent  interest  have 
never  been  successful  in  the  face  of  evldwice 
presented  by  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  that  many  co<^>eratlve8 
would  be  unable  to  service  their  areas  of 
widely  scattered,  low  and  moderate  Income, 
rural  families  if  the  Interest  rate  were  raised. 

It  is  the  policy  of  REA  to  locui  funds  to 
local  cooperatives  to  enable  them  to  supply 
electricity  to  all  or  almost  all  families  In 
each  rural  area  even  though  this  Increases 
average  costs  and  reduces  the  financial  at- 
tractiveness of  the  cooperatives  operations. 
No  evidence  has  been  presented  as  to  how 
many  cooperatives  would  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  how  many  rural  consumers  would 
have  to  go  without  electricity  If  Interest  rates 
were  raised,  but  t^c  number  is  probably  sub- 
stantial. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious  ^ort 
prior  to  1971  was  made  to  classify  coopera- 
tives on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  pay  and 
limit  the  interest  subsidy  to  those  most  In 
need.  The  supplementary  CFC  loans  which 
were  made  for  the  first  time  In  February 
1971  will  carry  a  higher  Interest  rate  than 
the  REA  loans.  Administrator  Hamll  advised 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations  last  month  that  criteria  have 
now  been  established  for  determining  which 
cooperatives  have  sufficient  resources  and 
will  be  expected  to  obtain  a  portion  of  their 
long-term  financing  from  this  higher  cost 
non-REA  source.  He  reported  that  266  dis- 
tribution borrowers,  about  29  percent  of  the 
total  number,  cannot  afford  to  make  use  of 
these  higher  cost  loan  funds.  They  proba- 
bly serve  fewer  than  29  percent  of  the  total 
consumers  served  by  REA  Co-ops. 

Cooperatives  get  a  lot  of  criticism 
atwut  the  2-percent  loans.  We  would 
never  have  had  our  phenomenal  growth 
without  the  loan  program,  however.  We 
do  recognize  that  times  have  changed 
and  the  co-ops  are  adjusting  as  best  they 
can.  The  smaller  cooperatives  cannot  get 
by  on  the  oonventional  interest  levels — 
some  of  the  growing  co-ops  could,  if  they 
could  have  assurance  that  loan  funds 
would  and  could  be  available.  Suppose, 
however,  we  passed  a  law  that  said  loan 
funds  be  fixed  or  set  by  the  Treasury 
at  a  rate  of  interest  pajrable  on  UjS. 
marketable  obligations — and  then  failed 
to  make  sufflcient  appropriations.  If  we 


could  be  guaranteed  a  source  of  funds, 
the  oocqierativeB,  in  some  instances,  could 
surrive. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Congress  must 
provide  for  more  adequate  appropria- 
tions. Having  an  insufficient  appropria- 
tion, with  low  interest  could  be  more 
damaging  than  a  full  appropriation  with 
hie^-into^st  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  closely  related 
matter  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  most  time-honored  practices  in 
the  REA  loan  program  has  been  the  2- 
year  loan.  Yet  now,  in  an  alleged  effort 
to  handle  the  shortage  of  funds  avail- 
able, the  REA  has  cut  this  period  to  1 
year  and  in  some  cases,  to  6  months. 

It  does  not  take  much  of  an  economist 
to  see  that  this  is  "false  economy"  and 
that  it  is  a  shortsighted  view  of  the  situa- 
tion— especially  when  inflation  still  con- 
tinues to  hoimd  the  cooperative  con- 
tracts. 

I  have  only  ant  question:  if  the 
shortened  locui  time  actually  saves 
money,  why  have  we  not  been  doing  it 
all  al(Mig?  It  is  plain  as  can  be  that 
the  only  reascon  that  this  loan  period 
has  been  reduced  is  that  the  money 
available  is  too  short — and  that  REA  is 
just  spreading  the  butter  around  too 
thinly. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  express  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
special  order  which  makes  possible  to- 
day's recognition  and  full  discussion  of 
the  progress  and  problems  of  rural  elec- 
trification. 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man  from  the  10th  District  of  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  warrants  commendation  and 
thanks  for  his  initiative  and  efforts  in 
bringing  this  excellent  idea  to  fruition. 

The  rural  electrification  program  is 
truly  one  of  the  great  social  inventions 
of  the  century.  It  Is  a  living  embodiment 
of  noble  concept,  an  operating  proof  of 
the  vitality  of  our  democratic  system. 
Out  of  dire  need  and  a  sense  of  fair  play 
has  come  a  new  and  effective  form  of 
teamwork  between  citizens  and  Govern- 
ment to  overcome  a  major  disadvantage 
suffered  by  the  people  of  rural  America. 

Nowhere  was  the  disadvantage  greater 
than  in  Montana. 

Nowhere  has  rural  electrification  been 
a  greater  blessing. 

Nowhere  is  the  program  more  neces- 
sary today. 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  rural 
electric  systems  operate  44  percent  of  the 
total  mileage  of  electric  distribution  line 
to  serve  8  percent  of  the  consumers,  who 
buy  5  percent  of  the  electric  energy  that 
is  sold.  They  serve  an  average  of  3.5 
consumers  per  mile  of  line. 

But  in  Montana  the  consumer  density 
is  even  lower.  The  electric  cooperatives 
in  my  State  operate  more  than  34.600 
miles  of  line  to  serve  approximately  59,- 
300  consimiers — an  average  of  fewer  than 
1.5  consumers  per  mile. 

I  doubt  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  utility  to  make  a  profit  while  pro- 
viding good  service  to  such  widely  sepa- 
rated customers.  But  the  Montana  REA's 
have  long  proved  that  they  can  provide 
good  service  at  cost.  They  can  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  rural  electrification  program 


and  because  of  their  own  determination, 
ingenuity,  and  dedication.  They  have 
borrowed  from  REA  more  than  $87  mil- 
lion. They  have  repaid  nus-e  than  $29 
million  in  principal  when  due  and  paid 
in  advance  mose  than  $5  million.  They 
have  paid  more  than  $16  million  in  in- 
toreat. 

In  1935,  as  the  program  began,  only 
5V&  percent  of  Montana's  farms  and 
ranches  had  central  station  electric 
service.  The  comparable  percentage  in 
1969  was  97  percent.  The  last  few  are 
generally  the  most  remote  and  hardest 
to  reach.  Meanwhile,  electricit^r  becomes 
increasixigly  important  to  those  who  have 
service. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  good 
electric  service  has  modernized  farm  and 
razioh  living  and  vastly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  agricultural  production.  How 
depressed  and  backward  wMild  our  rural 
economy  be  today  if  we  had  not  had  the 
benefit  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram? Efficient  as  our  agriculture  is  to- 
day, the  cruel  forces  of  high  interest 
rates  and  rising  costs  of  all  goods  and 
services  used  in  farm  and  ranch  produc- 
tion are  causing  bitter  hardship  and  con- 
cern. 

Our  farm  and  ranch  leaders,  although 
united  in  worry  and  sinceirity,  are  not 
always  unified  in  their  approach  to  the 
solutions  of  agricultural  problems.  But 
they  are  unified  in  their  enthusiasm  and 
support  for  the  rural  electriflcaticoi  pro- 
gram. Men  and  women  who  disagree  in 
farm  progrtun  matters  and  In  politics 
serve  side  by  side  on  REA  boards  and  on 
the  Inpartisan  teams  that  communicate 
with  Members  of  Congress  and  State 
lec^atures  about  their  interests  In  pub- 
lic business. 

Many  of  these  leaders  unite  to  work  in 
related  rural  development  activities — 
rural  housing  projects,  rural  water  and 
sewer  systems,  school  and  recreation  im- 
provements, and  other  good  woite. 

This  is  encouraging  not  only  because 
of  the  specific  accomplishments  but  be- 
cause unity  in  some  fields  of  action  m^ay 
yet  lead  to  greater  unity  in  the  broad 
area  of  agricultural  policy.  At  least,  we 
can  continue  to  hope.  And  our  hope  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  unifying 
force  of  the  rural  electric  cooperative. 

Unfortunately,  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems are,  themselves,  facing  a  crisis.  As 
they  strive  to  keep  up  with  the  growing 
demand  for  electricity  and  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  improving  service, 
they — hke  farmers,  ranchers,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  everywhere — employ  more 
and  more  capital.  But  REA  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  their  only  banker,  and 
REA  loan  funds  are  geared  to  the  needs 
of  the  past.  They  do  not  grow.  The  new 
supplemental  finance  cooperative,  CFC, 
is  barely  getting  started.  And  the  rural 
electric  systems  are  starving  for  capital. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  what  happens 
to  healthy  cattle  on  a  sparse  range  in  a 
drought  can  readily  visualize  what  cap- 
ital starvation  can  do  to  a  djmamic  busi- 
ness like  a  rural  electric  co-op. 

We  must  not  allow  this  ci4>ital  starva- 
tion to  continue. 

The  electric  co-ops  are  sound.  They 
are  not  merely  good  credit  risks — they 
are  not  risks  at  all.  There  is  no  reason 
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to  deprive  them  of  the  loan  funds  they 
need. 

The  rural  electrification  program  has 
accomplished  much,  but  there  Is  much 
to  be  done. 

In  Montana,  one  of  the  great  needs 
is  for  the  additional  transmission  line 
to  assure  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
State  of  reliable  wholesale  power  supply. 

The  four  cooperatives  that  serve  the 
northern  tier  of  counties  buy  their  entire 
supply  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
They  depend  on  a  115-kilovolt  trans- 
mission line  of  which  part  was  built  by 
the  Bureau  and  part  by  the  co-ops.  Ad- 
ditional capacity  has  been  needed  for 
some  time,  suid  there  has  been  much 
controversy  about  how  it  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

In  March  1970.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  executed  the  proposed  wheeling 
contract  with  Montana  Power  Co.  The 
problem  in  northern  Montana  remains, 
however,  because  the  company  line,  due 
to  its  routing-  and  capacity,  does  not 
remedy  the  original  transmission  weak- 
ness which  gave  rise  to  the  request  for 
funds  to  bufid  the  Federal  line. 

We  are  toM  by  REA  engineers: 
Th«  Company  115  kv  line  to  Cut  Bsn)c 
does  not  provide  loop  service  to  the  Brown- 
ing area  as  would  the  Federal  line,  and  its 
capacity,  one-half  of  which  Is  available  to 
the  Oovemment,  la  Insufficient  to  carry  the 
northern  Montana  loads  In  the  event  of  an 
outage  on  the  axlatlng  US  kv  facilities  be- 
tween Ft.  Peck  and  Cut  Bank  owned  by  the 

Bureau  and  the  cooperatives 

The  fact  la  that  the  need  for  the  Federal 
T61  kr  Great  Falls-Browning  line  has  not 
been  obviated  or  seriously  reduced  by  the 
wheeling  contract  We  therefore  respectfully 
oige  that  the  Subooflomlttee  recommend  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  to  InlUate  work  on 
the  Great  Falls-Browning  line  In  F.T.  1972. 

Brownouts  in  northern  Mcmtana  would 
have  serious  consequences,  and  the  dan- 
ger grows  with  each  delay.  I  suggest  tliat 
we  have  delayed  longer  than  we  should 
and  that  the  time  for  remedial  action  is 
at  hand. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  I 
have  purposely  cwiflned  my  remarks  to 
a  few  specifics  regarding  the  progress  and 
problems  of  rural  electrification.  I  have 
not  addressed  myself  to  the  dangers  of 
the  national  power  crisis  and  the  con- 
centration of  ownership  of  energy  i-e- 
Bources.  Nor  have  I  discussed  the  need  for 
a  national  power  grid  and  a  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  policy.  Let  me  say 
only  that  I  consider  these  to  be  policy 
matters  of  utmost  urgency,  calling  for  our 
Immediate  attention,  our  best  judgment, 
and  our  steadfast  devotion  to  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  must  pay  my  compliments 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  present  our  position.  It 
has  been  my  rare  privilege  to  help,  or- 
ganise my  home  REA  In  Redwood  County 
In  the  1930's  and  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  that  REA  ever  since 
throughout  all  of  the  history  of  the  REA' 


I  believe  the  REA  ranks  alongside  the 
Homestead  Act  and  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tems as  cornerstones  of  countryside 
America.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
administrators  at  the  Federal  level.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  my  good 
colleague  from  Minnesota,  a  former  ad- 
ministrator, has  Just  dlseiissed  the  mat- 
ter. He  is  a  living  example  of  the  type 
of  administrator  that  we  have  had,  the 
quality  of  statesmanship  at  this  level, 
with  a  very  minlmusa  of  partisanship 
and  a  maximum  of  statesmanship.  That 
has  been  the  history  of  our  RIA's. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  mantigement 
at  the  local  levels.  All  evidence  indicates 
the  tremendous  record  of  repayment,  the 
tremendous  economy  of  management  of 
our  REA's  throughout  their  history. 

For  years  we  served  on  the  REA  boards 
without  a  single  permy  of  remimeratlon. 
Finally,  we  received  5  cents  a  mile  and 
$3  a  meeting  to  put  In  a  full  day,  which 
l9  indicative  of  the  dedication  of  the  peo- 
ple who  serve  this  worthy  cause. 

We  have  also  had  a  fine  National  As- 
sociation of  Electric  Cooperatives,  which 
I  would  like  to  commend. 

Now  our  REA's  are  in  a  growing  need. 
Every  user  uses  more  and  more  elec- 
tricity. It  is  our  chief  hired  man  and 
many  times  our  only  hired  help.  So  we 
need  more  electrici^.  Our  co-ops  need 
strengthening.  Some  of  our  lines  need  re- 
placement. We  are  starting  to  go  imder- 
ground.  We  are  trying  to  modernize.  All 
of  these  things  fit  into  the  pattern. 

Finally,  my  colleagues,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  our  cities  are 
sick  to  the  death  and  the  countryside  is 
our  hope.  We  are  reversing  the  trend  In 
my  time  of  stuffing  more  and  more  of 
our  people  on  less  and  less  of  our  land. 
The  people  want  to  come  to  the  country- 
side. They  want  an  opportunity  there. 

We  must  do  it.  One  of  the  bases  is  ade- 
quate electricity.  Others  are  good  tele- 
phones, good  highways,  and  all  the  other 
facilities  that  go  with  them. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  presence  of  one 
of  our  fine  Members  on  this  side  who  has 
sat  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  have  to  say  the  Congress  acted  wisely 
in  establishing  our  REA's.  They  helped 
to  finance  the  REA's  quite  adequately. 
I  should  like  to  call  to  our  attention 
that  these  are  not  grants.  Basically  these 
are  loans. 

With  regard  to  the  2-percent  money, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  for  many  years, 
which  I  can  remember,  the  REA's  were 
paying  2  percent  for  the  money  when 
the  Oovemment  was  borrowing  it  at  ^4 
of  a  percent,  1  percent,  1  Vi  percent.  1  ^ 
percent  and  13^  percent.  So.  for  many 
years  this  was  not  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

We  need  to  continue  these  funds  espe- 
cially for  the  REA's  in  the  more  scat- 
tered areas. 

I  know  some  of  them  operated  difTer- 
ently.  I  know  some  of  them  paid  out  all 
of  their  .savings  in  the  form  of  dividends 
to  their  members  and  now  have  to  raise 
rates  and  have  no  backlog.  I  know  some 
of  them  operated  more  conservatively 
and  did  build  up  reserves  that  enabled 
them  to  tide  over. 


There  is  no  question  about  it;  the  costs 
of  electricity  are  on  the  rise.  This  is  not 
only  true  in  the  countrj^aide  but  is  also 
true  in  our  cities,  which  are  short  of 
power.  So  we  need  in  a  broad  way  to  take 
a  look  at  this  entire  program. 

I  would  ask  the  Congress — especially 
the  Congress— to  be  cognizant  of  this 
great  need  in  the  countryside,  in  our 
attempt  to  help  s<dve  the  problems  of  the 
cities. 

Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  am  pleased  to  ioin  with 
Messrs.  PicKLx  and  Mglchbr  here  today 
In  pointing  out  ttie  past  successes  and 
the  future  needs  of  the  Rural  Electric 
Administration  and  its  programs  in  ru- 
ral America. 

I  have  been  a  rural  electrification 
board  member  and  user  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program  In  Redwood  County, 
Minn.  Z  have  witnessed  and  experienced 
at  first  hand  the  benefits  accrued  to  our 
rural  population  from  the  availability  of 
electricity  on  the  farm.  I  have  a  <teep  and 
continuing  interest  in  rural  electric  and 
rural  telephone  associations. 

Now.  at  a  time  whoi  our  rural  econ- 
omy is  at  one  of  Its  most  perilous  points 
in  our  history,  the  NatlMi'a  rural  electri- 
fication programs  face  a  serious  loan 
fund  shortage.  Any  shortage  has  critical 
implications  for  both  rural  and  urban 
America. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  experiencing 
power  shortages  and  less-than-reliable 
electric  service.  Last  summer's  heat  wave 
precipitated  area  blackouts  and  wide- 
spread brownouts.  This  summer,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  estimates  that 
reserve  capacity  in  most  regions  will  be 
below  the  20-percent  minimimi  ssife  level. 
The  power  shortage  appears  likely  to  be 
with  us  for  years.  Electric  industry  esti- 
mates indicate  that  power  supply  must 
be  doubled  by  1980.  quadrupled  by  1990. 
Inadequate  power  supply  loans  not 
only  deprives  rural  co-ops  of  bargaining 
strength,  it  deprives  the  Nation,  and 
more  specifically,  rural  America,  of  need- 
ed electricity.  If  denied  its  share  of  scarce 
electric  power,  rural  America  will  be  re- 
tarded and  may  never  recover  from  the 
effects  of  a  serious  power  shortage. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year,  REA  is  ex- 
pected to  have  requests  for  loans  total- 
ing $800  million.  Unless  adequate  loan 
funds  are  available,  the  people  in  our 
rural  areas  are  not  going  to  have  all  the 
electric  energy  they  need  for  their  homes, 
their  farms,  their  business  and  indus- 
tries. 

It  will  also  mean  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  the  most  cohesive  force 
in  rural  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  all 
aresis  of  rural  America,  are  going  to  be 
crippled  in  their  efforts  to  help  stem  the 
migration  of  the  rural  people  to  the 
cities.  They  will  be  unable  to  continue 
their  program  of  rebuilding  our  rural 
economy  through  the  location  of  new 
businesses  tmd  Industries  in  the  rural 
areas,  providing  new  Jobs  for  our  rural 
residents. 

Providing  new  growth  amd  develop- 
ment In  our  rural  areas  will  not  come 
easy,  nor  does  It  have  one  solution,  but  I 
doubt  that  anyone  can  deny  that  provid- 
ing basic  and  adequate  power  is  the  re- 
quired first  step. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre 
elate  the  remarks  of  our  good  colleague 
from  Minnesota.  I  believe  his  reference 
to  another  of  our  colleagues  from  Min- 
nesota. AwcHiR  Nelsen,  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate. 

Not  only  was  Ahchxr  very  appreciative 
of  what  the  REA's  have  done  in  rural 
America  during  the  past  several  decades, 
but  also  he  has  been  appreciative  of  what 
they  are  doing  currently.  On  his  own 
farm,  during  a  storm  last  winter,  which 
was  a  rather  severe  storm,  there  was 
some  outage.  Including  his  farm,  and 
Ancher  had  the  experience  again  of 
milking  cows  by  hand.  He  told  me  he 
milked  40  cows  night  and  morning  while 
the  power-out  was  in  effect,  and  they 
could  not  use  the  electric  milkers. 

I  believe  that  Is  not  <Hily  good  proof 
of  Ancher's  arvreclation  for  REA  but 
also  a  good  demonstration  to  his  col- 
leagues that  he  still  has  the  know-how 
and  the  strength  to  milk  cows 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  i^)eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  know  It  is  tradiUonal 
for  politicians  to  exaggerate  Just  a  little 
bit.  It  is  true  we  had  40  cows,  but  one 
other  nuLn  helped  me,  so  I  only  had  to 
take  my  quota,  which  was  20.  It  was  not 
fun.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BURLIBON  of  Mlasouri.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yldd  to  OUT  colleague 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BDRLISON  dt  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickie)  for 
their  great  contribution  in  taking  these 
special  orders.  I  would  hope  as  a  result  of 
the  interest  they  have  generated  and  the 
support  they  may  obtain  through  this 
presentation  we  might  see  the  President 
favoring  a  larger  sum  in  the  budget  for 
REA.  I  would  hope  that  our  respected 
Appropriations  Committee  might  come  to 
the  House  with  a  bill  providing  for  a 
larger  appropriation  for  REIA. 

In  conclusion,  Sir.  Speaker,  I  ttdnk 
it  might  be  apropos  to  observe  that  it 
would  certainly  seem  appropriate  that 
the  very  distinguished  and  able  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondsow) 
would  be  in  the  chair  presiding  during 
this  presentation,  because  his  great  con- 
tributions to  the  REA's  are  certainly 
well  known  and  well  respected. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ylfeld  to  me? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mt.  Speaker,  1  rise  to 
commend  ti»e  gentteinan  from  Montana 
and  tlie  gehtleman  from  Texas  for  the 
time  that  they  have  ti^en.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  this  subject  is  so  important  that 
we  must  not  forget  it  and  must  caU  the 
program  to  the  attention  of  the  Mlition 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privllete  to  Join 
In  this  special  ordef  and  to  pay  justified 
tribute  to  our  REA's  and  to  those  who 
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have  participated  in  this  present  mem- 
bership as  well  as  many  former  mem- 
bers over  the  years  who  have  woiiced  long 
and  hard  to  encourage  and  expand  elec- 
tric and  telephone  services  in  rural  areas. 
Progress  has  been  most  noteworthy,  but 
a  lot  of  challenges  still  remain.  In  this 
age  of  change  and  progress,  if  you  are 
not  moving  forward,  you  are  really  lag- 
ging behind.  That  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening in  some  of  our  rural  communi- 
ties. 

With  the  prevailing  low  farm  prices 
and  the  lagging  populations,  the  rural 
areas  find  it  dlfBcult  to  maintain  their 
status,  much  less  to  improve  It.  "niat  Is 
why  it  Is  so  tremendously  important  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  transcending  im- 
portance that  we  try  to  locate  some  light 
Industry  in  these  rural  communities.  Of 
course.  It  is  important  to  provide  a  few 
Jobs  and  to  try  to  keep  some  of  the  rural 
population  In  the  rural  areas  rather  than 
having  them  move  Into  the  already  over- 
crowded cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  more  time 
at  this  point  except  once  again  to  com- 
mend those  who  have  participated  and 
those  who  have  supported  the  program. 
I  do  not  know  where  you  start  with  pri- 
orities and  where  you  stop,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  no  amount  of  money  which 
we  can  appropriate,  whether  it  is  for 
model  cities,  urban  renewal.  Improving 
and  elhnlnating  ghettos,  win  ever  do  the 
Job  or  do  a  Job  as  Important  as  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  In  the  REA  communities. 
I  say  this  because  there  will  be  a  new 
ghetto  which  will  be  Jumping  up  right 
beside  the  old  ghetto.  We  will  never  fin- 
ish our  cities  unless  we  can  control  their 
size.  In  this  day  of  environmental  con- 
cern for  the  relationship  of  man  to  his 
environment,  there  is  nothing  of  any 
more  importance  than  controlling  the 
size  of  our  cities.  It  is  just  as  important 
as  providing  money  for  craitrolItQg  water 
poUuOon  and  ah-  pollution.  I  am  talking 
here  of  the  distribution  of  ptmulation— 
the  chemistry  involved  in  the  living 
countryside. 

There  is  also  no  substitute,  in  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  our  population  In  order  to  pre- 
vent further  overcrowding  in  our  cities 
The  only  way  that  this  wlU  be  arrested 
and  turned  around  is  to  provide  some 
means  of  alternative  income  wit*  the 
technological  advances  going  on  the 
farms  as  such  so  that  we  will  give  a  po- 
tmtial  to  the  smaller  communities  in 
the  rural  areas  whleh  will  prevent  their 
moving  Into  the  larger  cities.  In  order 
to  do  this  we  will  require  power  and 
many  other  things  to  be  fumi^ed.  such 
as  recreation  and  bousing.  Ctertalnly 
power  Is  one  of  the  most  Important.  This 
is  where  the  REA's  are  so  vitally  impor- 
tant. If  there  Is  one  thing  that  all  of  the 
big  dty  Members  as  well  as  the  rural 
Members  should  be  interested  In,  it  is 
this.  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  It.  You 
can  call  it  rural  redevelopment  or  some- 
tWng  else.  I  woald  like  to  think  there 
W  a  word  that  will  sum  It  up,  sum  up 
the  jrituaOon  of  our  lagging  economy. 
Call  it  nnal  revitalixatirai.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  important  if  we  are  going  to 
try  to  solve  the  proUems  of  our  cities. 
That  is  why  It  seenas   to  me  there 


should  be  more  and  more  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  big  cities  who  have 
Just  as  big  Interest  In  a  healthy,  well, 
and  strong  REA  as  those  of  us  who  have 
participated  today  in  these  special  or- 
ders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  privilege  to  Join 
in  this  special  order  to  pay  Justified 
tribute  to  our  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. Those  who  have  participated,  and 
many  other  Members  and  former  Mem- 
bers, have  worked  long  and  hard  to  en- 
courage and  expand  electric  and  tele- 
phone services.  The  result  has  been  to 
light  up  rural  Amnica  and  to  provide 
these  long  suffering  citizens  with  much 
needed  telephone  service. 

Progress  has  been  most  noteworthy. 
But  challenges  remain.  In  this  age  of 
change  and  progress,  if  you  are  not  mov- 
ing forward,  you  are  lagging  btiilnd. 
That  Is  exactly  what  is  happening  to 
many  rural  communities.  With  prevail- 
ing low  farm  prices  and  declining  pop- 
ulations, most  rural  communities  find  It 
dlfBcult  to  maintain  services  which  have 
been  developed  much  less  Improve  Uiem. 
Light  industry  might  be  able  to  provide 
Jobs  for  jrotmg  persons  no  longer  needed 
on  highly  meehaiaised,  tectamdogloally 
advanced  farms  and  llg^t  industry  cotdd 
be  located  in  our  rural  towns  and  smaller 
cities  If  only  good  electric  service  were 
available.  If  electric  power  is  not  avail- 
able these  small  communities  will  be  by- 
passed in  favor  of  the  big  cities  already 
overcrowded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  rural  community  develop- 
ment, or  as  It  has  been  called  nxral  re- 
vitallzation.  We  can  and  must  bring  the 
advantages  of  big  cities  to  small  cities 
and  towns  situated  In  the  countryside, 
but  let  us  remember  there  is  no  way  to 
bring  the  country  Into  the  big  cities. 
The  fields  and  forests  which  are  putting 
3  or  4  tons  of  oxygen  per  acre  Into 
the  air  we  breathe  will  hopefully  not  be 
overrun  by  a  big  city.  Not  can  we  ever 
transport  to  a  central  city  the  open 
spaces  and  the  green  chemistries  of  liv- 
ing nature  so  Important  in  this  day  of 
environmental  concern.  Only  by  decen- 
tralization of  population  and  industry 
can  scHne  ot  these  goals  be  achieved. 

Th««  are  hundreds  of  small  commu- 
nities across  the  country  that  offer  un- 
limited opportunities.  WhOe  the  situa- 
tions vary  from  place  to  place,  there  are 
many  Impressive  examples  for  com- 
imnles  to  improve  living  condlticms  by 
locating  their  plants  In  rural  America, 
which  would  further  a  broad  program  of 
national  renewal. 

First,  we  must  come  to  the  recognitiMi 
that  a  town  must  have  people  and  the 
people  must  have  Job  opportunities  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  live  there.  The 
day  is  gone  when  a  community  can  pro- 
vide these  requisites  on  a  single  source 
of  economic  support,  be  it  farming,  for- 
estry, mining,  or  one-plant  manufac- 
turing. Without  dlverstfioaUon  in  em- 
ployment oiHx>rtunities,  people  leave.  Of 
course  the  more  venturesome  and  enter- 
prising gd  first.  Then  stagnation  takes 
place,  and  the  town  beglBE  to  wither 
a^ay. 

Some  of  these  towns  may  seem  to  sta- 
bilize for  a  while  but  at  a  left  el  so  K;w  that 
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they  are  no  longer  good  communities  In 
which  it  U  attractive  to  live. 

When  the  imattractive  stage  is 
reached,  rebuilding  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult. It  is  like  managing  any  business.  If 
the  enterprise  is  permitted  to  nm  down, 
the  customers  lose  their  spirit  and  drive. 
It  takes  these  same  human  qualities, 
vision  and  enterprise,  to  maintain  a  pros- 
perous community. 

Once  a  town  has  made  a  start  by  pro- 
viding a  new  payroll  to  supplement  the 
basic  economy,  which  in  most  country 
towns  is  farming,  it  seems  to  take  on  a 
new  life.  The  opportimities  for  further 
diversification  or  growth  become  better 
than  anywhere  else.  A  larger  share  of  the 
people  Is  benefited  more  directly  than  in 
a  big  city.  Even  a  small  payroll  can  start 
a  chain  reaction  resulting  in  improve- 
ments and  growth  that  seem  to  feed  upon 
themselves. 

Some  opportunities  can  be  created. 
The  areas  for  future  development  in 
America  can  and  should  be  our  coimtry 
towns.  A  good  community  must  have  job 
opportunities  and  sufScient  economic 
diversification  to  offer  young  people 
some  kind  of  choice  and  a  clear  chal- 
lenge. The  town  must  have  good  housing 
with  sanitary  facilities,  paved  streets, 
schools,  churches,  a  hospital,  recreational 
facilities,  and  some  cultural  interest. 

In  my  judgment  a  clearer  definition 
and  more  information  is  needed  about 
the  attractiveness  of  the  countryside  and 
its  vast  and  varied  resources  in  terms 
of  better  living.  The  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  prefer  to  live  in 
the  countryside  if  they  had  this  informa- 
tion and  a  choice  to  make  a  move. 

A  countryside  movement  would  bring 
majco-  opportunities  to  people  and  at  the 
same  time  to  industry.  Jobs  can  be  creat- 
ed in  the  countryside  more  economically 
than  in  big  cities.  The  movement  from 
the  big  cities  to  the  countryside  can 
revitalize  a  Sagging  national  spirit. 

In  response  to  a  recognized  need,  the 
President  proposes  to  spend  $1.1  billion 
on  rural  community  development  during 
fiscal  year  1972.  That  sounds  good.  But 
there  is  more  to  the  story. 

The  President  would  include  nu-al  de- 
velopment as  part  of  his  revenue  sharing 
program.  The  money  would  be  shared 
by  all  50  States  for  fully  discretionary 
spending  to  meet  their  rural  needs  and 
accelerate  their  rural  development.  Each 
State  could  use  the  funds  as  it  sees  fit. 
Missouri's  share,  for  example,  would  be 
about  $28.5  million.  In  addition,  most  of 
the  $1.1  billion  would  simply  be  shifted 
from  existing  Federal  programs  into  rural 
development  revenue  sharing  funds  for 
the  States.  Only  $179  million  would  be 
new  money  for  riiral  community  develop- 
ment. 

A  natural  question  is  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  Federal  Government's  existing 
rural  development  programs?  That  is  up 
to  the  various  States.  The  programs 
might  be  continued  under  State  direc- 
tion. Or  they  might  be  phased  out  If  the 
States  should  decide  to  spend  the  money 
in  a  different  way. 

The  latter  possibility  is  disturbing. 
Here  is  why:  About  one-third  of  the 
Presidents    rural    community    develop- 


ment funds  for  revenue  sharing  would 
be  taken  from  Federal  programs  that 
traditionally  relate  specifically  to  agri- 
culture. 

Rural  community  development  de- 
serves greater  emphasis.  But  such  em- 
phasis should  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
farmers  and  existing  farm  programs. 
Such  a  move  would  in  fact  be  self-de- 
feating in  the  rural  development  effort 
because  farmers  are  the  core  of  the  rural 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  felt  there 
is  the  need  for  legislation  to  revitalize 
rural  America,  in  order  to  improve  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  to  increase 
productivity.  I  introduced  this  year  HJl. 
1510  to  encourage  and  aid  the  revital- 
ization  of  rural  America.  This  bill  en- 
courages the  preservation  and  revitaliza- 
tion  of  America's  human  and  natural  re- 
sources in  the  nonurban  sections  of  the 
country.  The  legislation  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  designate  job  de- 
velopment areas;  allows  the  Secretary  to 
certify  new  industrial  or  commercial  fa- 
cilities as  being  qualified  for  job  devel- 
opment area. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  under  my 
bill  to  collect  and  publish  data  for  the 
Information  and  guidance  of  business- 
men who  want  to  establish  job-creating 
enterprises  in  job  development  areas. 

H.R.  1510  provides  for  an  additional 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for 
certified  facilities.  It  allows  an  original 
owner  who  has  certified  facilities  to  be 
entitled  to  an  income  tax  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  amortization  of  the  ad- 
justed basis.  It  would  permit  a  taxpayer 
who  has  elected  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  to  discontinue  the  amor- 
tization deduction  with  respect  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amortization  period. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  we  have 
moved  forward  successfully  to  light  up 
rural  America,  let  us  now  encourage  in- 
dustry and  commerce  to  locate  in  these 
small  communities.  The  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  unemployment  must  be  met  here 
before  they  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  already  overburdened  metropolitan 
areas.  I  remain  confident  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  will  respond  fully  to 
any  challenge  that  will  help  us  reach 
these  goajs. 

It  is  not  often  the  opportunity  exists 
for  the  people  to  change  the  course  of 
the  national  trends  for  the  betterment 
of  all.  Today,  the  opportunity  exists.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  American  people  live 
on  only  1  percent  of  the  land  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  high  concentra- 
tion of  population  results  in  increased 
pollution,  critical  problems  of  housing 
and  transportation,  unhealthy  living  con- 
ditions and  increased  crime.  My  bill 
would  encourage  new  Job-productng  en- 
terprises to  locate  In  the  ecc«iomlcal]y 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  Nation,  per- 
mitting local  people  to  find  employment 
in  their  home  communities,  and  provid- 
ing greater  strength  and  stability  to  lo- 
cal communities.  My  bill  is  in  contrast 
to  the  many  plans  which  call  for  spend- 
ing even  more  billions  on  projects  In  our 
big  cities  which  have  so  far  accom.plished 
little,  if  any,  substantial  results.  The  hope 


of  my  bill  would  be  to  create  a  more  bal- 
anced America — without  the  continued 
crowding  of  our  great  cities — but  with 
a  more  pleasant  life  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities.  If  this  hope  is  to  be  attained 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  must  be 
made  ready  to  serve  the  power  needs  of 
the  rural  areas.  There  should  be  no 
higher  domestic  priority  for  either  rural 
or  urban  Congressmen. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  fine  comments. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota. 

(Mr.  DENHOLM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables.) 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend and  I  join  with  the  gentleman  of 
Montana,  the  gentleman  of  Texas,  and 
all  of  my  colleagues  participating  in  this 
special  order  today.  It  is  a  just  and  proper 
cause.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
address  myself  to  the  Issues  Involved  In 
adequate  fimding  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  three  decades 
have  passed  since  the  original  poles 
spanned  the  prairies  and  crossed  the 
Cordillera  regions  of  the  vast  inlanda  of 
America  to  many  rural  Americans  for  the 
first  time. 

Almost  all  of  rural  America  was  with- 
out electric  power  when  President  Roose- 
velt signed  an  executive  order  that  estab- 
lished the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration on  May  11,  1935.  Early  in  1936. 
Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act— S.  3483— and  on  May  20,  1936,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  be- 
came a  lending  agency  on  a  continuing 
basis  for  10  years. 

The  loans  approved  in  this  early  his- 
tory of  the  rmal  electric  program  speci- 
fied 25  years  as  a  maximum  loan  repay- 
ment period,  with  the  rate  of  interest  de- 
termined by  an  average  rate  paid  by  the 
GavemmMit  on  its  own  long-term  secu- 
rities. 

Most  rural  Americans  had  to  wait  until 
after  World  War  II  to  have  power  on 
their  farms  and  in  their  rural  homes. 

Electric  power  for  many  of  the  rural 
areas  was  not  economically  feasible  on 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  original 
law. 

Electrical  power  did  not  become  readily 
available  in  South  Dakota  and  in  many 
other  States  throughout  the  Nation  until 
the  year  of  1944.  In  that  year.  Congress 
passed  the  Agriculture  Organic  Act,  pop- 
ularly referred  to  as  the  Pace  Act  for  its 
«x>nsor.  Representative  Stephen  Pace  of 
Georgia. 

The  REA  would  have  expired  autCHnat- 
ically  in  1946  without  this  legialatioa. 
The  interest  rate  on  outstanding  and  on 
all  new  REA  loans  was  set  at  2  percent 
by  this  act.  The  amortization  period  on 
lo«jis  was  extended  from  25  to  35  years. 

Most  everyone  familiar  with  REA  Is 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  program. 
The  history  is  specifically  significant  be- 
cause of  a  critical  financing  need  affect- 
ing the  rural  electric  cooperatives  today. 
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When  the  Pace  Act  became  law,  a  con- 
cept of  greater  obligation  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  legislation  was  imposed 
on  the  cooperatives. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  were 
required  to  adopt  "area  coverage  cov- 
enant" resolution  to  qualify  for  loan 
funds  under  the  REA  program.  In  1950, 
the  principle  of  area  coverage  was  incor- 
porated into  and  made  a  part  of  the  loan 
contracts. 

The  administration  of  the  law  by  REA 
gave  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  the 
burden  of  energizing  electric  lines  to 
every  remote  area  of  our  land.  The  ob- 
ligation and  purpose  of  2  percent,  35- 
year  loans  was  defined  with  certainty — 
electric  service  for  all  of  rural  America. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  per- 
formed according  to  the  terms  of  the 
covenant  and  piirsuant  to  the  provisions 
of  law.  They  have  kept  faith  with  the 
people  against  all  elements  of  adversity. 
They  assumed  exposures  and  hazards  in 
the  electric  industry  unequsJed  in  his- 
Uwy.  They  made  the  required  paymoits 
on  principal  and  interest  plus  a  perform- 
ance record  of  prepayment  on  loans  in  a 
manner  unequaled  by  any  agency,  bene- 
factor or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Because  the  cooperatives  have  fully 
performed  the  provisi(His  of  the  covenant 
of  area  coverage — because  they  have  kept 
retail  rates  as  low  as  possible — and  be- 
cause of  infiation,  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives now  are  confronted  with  a  critical 
financing  situation.  The  Congress  has 
provided  only  part  of  the  essential  loan 
funds  necessary  for  increased  amounts 
of  power  to  satisfy  the  current  need  of 
rural  America. 

Because  of  naticmal  economic  and  farm 
policies,  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
people  that  lived  on  the  land  have  been 
forced  to  leave  farm  homes.  The  facili- 
ties that  were  constructed  by  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  to  provide  electric 
service  to  rural  famiUes  have  in  all  too 
many  instances  become  abandoned,  dis- 
cormected  and  useless  as  vacated  prem- 
ises and  "discormects'  mounted  mile 
after  mile. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue because  of  these  abandoned  farms 
and  homes  and  the  economic  impact  be- 
cause of  national  infiation  makes  it  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  approve,  at  the 
very  minimum,  an  apprcH^riatlon  of  $555 
mUlion  for  REA  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

IMPACT   or   IVmjlTION 

I  have  reviewed  the  effect  of  inflation 
on  the  various  facilities  required  to  pro- 
vide farmers  with  electric  service  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota  and  in  our 
sister  State  of  North  Dakota.  My  exam- 
ination has  caused  me  to  conclude  that 
50  percent  more  capital  is  required  to 
finance  facilities  today  than  was  neces- 
sary 5  years  ago : 

First.  In  1964  a  single  phase  line  with 
No.  2  ACSR  conductor  cost  $1,760  per 
mile.  In   1970,  the  same  facility  coat 

$2,200. 

Second.  A  three-phase  line  with  No.  4 
ACSR  conductor  cost  $2,310  hi  1964  as 
compared  to  $3,600  In  1970. 

Three.  The  three-phase  lines  with  pro- 


gressively higher  capacity  have  increased 
in  cost  proportionately— $2,500  per  mile 
to  $4,000;  $3,040  to  $5,000;  and  $4,040  to 
$6,000. 

At  the  subtransmission  level,  rural 
electric  personnel  in  South  Dakota  esti- 
mate that  building  1  mile  of  69,000- 
kilovolt  transmission  line  oosts  40  percent 
more  now  than  it  did  in  1965.  A  mUe  of 
line  that  could  be  placed  in  service  for 
$9,600  at  the  earlier  date  would  cost  at 
least  $13,000  today. 

The  higher  total  cost  of  completed  fa- 
cilities reflects  the  Increased  cost  of  the 
various  components.  Labor  costs  in  the 
Dakotas  are  43  percent  higher;  wood 
poles  have  increased  in  cost  by  25  per- 
cent; crossarms  from  15  percent  to  50 
percent  and  substation  trsmsformers  by 
25  percent.  Trucks  cost  from  50  percent 
to  60  percent  more  today  than  they  did 
in  1965.  The  conductor  is  the  one  major 
component  that  shows  no  significant 
price  change. 

The  price  increases  associated  with  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  are  of  great 
concern.  In  1965  a  modem  and  eflBcient 
coal-fired  generating  station  coiUd  be 
built  for  a  cost  of  $130  per  kilowatt.  The 
same  facility  will  cost  more  than  $200 
per  kilowatt  today. 

The  figiu-es  that  I  have  cited  are  some 
of  the  indicators  that  have  caused  me 
to  conclude  that  the  average  cost  of  an 
electric  system  has  escalated  by  at  least 
50  percent  during  the  past  5  years.  This 
infiation  is  not  peculiar  to  South  Dakota. 
It  is  true  of  the  entire  electric  industry. 

ABAKDONO)    SERVICBS 

The  fact  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  rural  families  have  had  to  seek 
their  livings  elsewhere  has  imposed 
further  economic  hardships  on  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  thus  aa  the 
members  still  being  served. 

When  thousands  of  families  left  the 
land  and  the  farms  became  vacant  the 
fadUties  ccmstructed  to  serve  those 
homes  and  farms  became  useless.  Rural 
electric  managers  of  South  Dakota  have 
advised  me  that  the  salvage  of  the  fa- 
cilities does  not  justify  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing them.  The  lines  and  facilities  to  serve 
a  typical  farm  or  rural  residence  in  South 
Dakota  Is  about  $1,000.  If  a  cooperative 
has  its  employees  remove  a  line  to  sal- 
vage the  equipment,  the  salvage  is  typi- 
cally about  $300,  assuming  the  trans- 
former is  usable  in  another  location  on 
the  system.  The  cost  of  removal  of  such 
facilities  can  cost  from  $200  to  $300  and 
consequently  the  cooperative  caimot  gain 
much  by  attempting  to  salvage  aban- 
doned and  "disconnected"  equipment. 

In  South  Dakota  there  are  now  11,128 
such  abandoned  services.  The  facilities 
constructed  to  serve  those  now-aban- 
doned fficilitles  required  an  investment 
of  approximately  $11  million. 

Yearly  amortization  cost — principal 
and  interest — on  a  2-percent  REA  loan 
with  35-year  repayment  schedule,  is  4.5 
percent  of  the  i»lncipal  amoimt. 

Rural  electric  members  of  South  Da- 
kota are  thus  paying  throoigh  their  rates 
an  additional  $500,000  annually  to 
cover  die  cost  of  providing  facilities  no 
longer  needed. 


Nationally,  there  are  more  than  700,000 
such  idle  or  abandoned  services.  The 
capital  cost  of  providing  such  facilities 
is  estimated  at  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion and  the  cost  to  Uie  remaining  mem- 
bers is  about  $31.5  million  annually. 

The  "charge  off"  costs  or  "loss"  to  the 
cooperatives  vary  from  region  to  region. 
The  computation  of  loss  depends  on  the 
original  investment — primarily  the  age 
of  the  facility. 

National  policy,  decreed  by  the  Con- 
gress, imposed  on  the  nu-al  electric  co- 
operatives of  this  country  a  total  capital 
investment  of  $700  million  to  be  amor- 
tized by  retail  rates  to  members  based  on 
full  use  of  the  constructed  facilities.  Va- 
cant farms  aU  over  the  Nation  are  not 
consiraiers  or  users  of  such  capital  in- 
vestment outlays  that  result  in  a  cost 
that  must  be  absorbed  by  the  fewer  re- 
maining people  of  rural  America. 

It  would  l)e  fully  justified,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  the  Congress  to  authorize  REA, 
by  special  legislation,  to  reduce  outstand- 
ing Indebtedness  for  each  distribution 
cooperative  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
investment  in  abandoned  services. 

At  Uie  very  least,  however,  the  Con- 
gress should  provide  adequate  funds  for 
the  REA  2-percent,  35-year  loan  pro- 
gram for  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
cooperatives. 

A  compilation  by  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  shows  a 
need  for  an  appropriation  of  $962  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972  to  take  care  of  a 
backlog  of  appUcations — apphcations 
anticipated  by  June  30,  1971,  and  new 
appUcations  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

An  appropriation  of  $350  million  is 
about  one- third  of  the  total  current 
obligation  that  Congress  has  to  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  for  providing  area 
coverage  service  to  all  of  nuTil  America. 

I  have  requested  an  appropriation  of 
at  least  $550  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
That  is  a  reasonable  request.  It  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  $200  million  more  than 
has  been  appropriated  yearly  over  the 
past  10  years.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  now  tin  additional 
$200  million  if  a  good  faith  attempt  is 
to  be  made  this  year  to  satisfy  the  exist- 
ing need.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  invest 
in  a  proven  program — to  Invest  in 
rural  America  the  sum  of  $555  million 
to  bring  the  committment  of  Congress 
current  in  adequating  funding  the  pend- 
ing appUcations  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives of  this  coimtry.  This  Is  an 
obUgatlon  that  must  have  the  Immediate 
action  of  the  Congress.  I  urge  that  we 
proceed  accordingly. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  down-to-earth  and  ex- 
tremely pertinoit  remarks. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Ptckls)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  for  yielding  me 
this  additional  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
very  briefly  two  items  that  have  not  been 
cormnented  on  here  today,  and  Oien  if  I 
may — and  If  my  colleague  will  yield  me 
the  time — I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
summary  remarks  about  the  comments 
that  we  have  made  today. 
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I  would  like  to  turn  to  one  of  our  most 
diffloUt  problems — the  problem  of  the 
generation  loan.  For  over  2  years,  R£A 
has  not  aiwroved  a  single  loan  to  cover 
the  full  cost  of  any  major  generation 
unit.  And  in  some  ways,  this  is  under- 
standable— generation  loans  are  usually 
large.  One  loan  can  make  a  substantial 
dent  in  the  total  fund  for  the  year. 

Yet,  we  must  have  them.  They  are 
essenUal  to  keeping  the  cooperative  bar- 
gaining position  strong  when  the  distri- 
bution co-op  goes  out  to  purchase  iK>wer. 
With  the  embargo  on  generaticHi  loans, 
Georgia  co-ops  are  now  being  asked  to 
pay  35  percent  increases.  Western  Kan- 
sas co-ops  were  threatened  with  a  7.3  per- 
cent increase  in  wholesale  power  prices. 
I  know  many  others  of  you  have  run  into 
similar  problems  in  your  own  States. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this  di- 
lemma, but  I  know  we  must  find  one  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  provide  rural  Amer- 
ica with  good  electrical  services  at  rates 
comparable  to  that  offered  by  other 
utilities. 

There  are  939  nu^l  distribution  sys- 
tems and  only  49  power  supply  systems. 

I  am  mindful  that  many  cooperatives 
have  good  working  relations  with  river 
authorities  or  with  the  private  investor 
organizations.  Th&t  is  good,  and  should 
be  encouraged.  But  a  fundamental  source 
of  Q.  ti  T.  power  for  cooperatives  must  be 
maintained.  Yet,  REA  has  imposed  a  vir- 
tual embargo  on  new  power  supply  loans. 

RATE  REQUDtEM^KTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  another  matter,  REA 
Bulletin  112-2  says  the  primary  concern 
of  REA  is  to  insure  that  borrowers'  rates 
are  sufficiently  high  to  maintain  a  sound 
financial  profile,  hence  the  borrowers 
will  be  capable  of  making  principal 
repayments. 

Selective  provisions  of  that  bulletin 
are: 

1.  Borrowers  are  required  to  give  REA  90 
day  prior  wrlttea  notice  of  proposed  change 
in  rates. 

2.  Procedure  abould  b«  estatilsh»d  for  ade- 
quate hearing  of  consumer  complaints. 

3.  REA  will  review  proposed  char^jes  to 
determine  if  they  are  "adequate  to  support 
loan  feasibility"  and  conform  to  mortgage 
requirements. 

4.  REA  wtU  provide  technical  aaeistanoe  to 
borrowers  in  developing  rate. 

6.  Consumers  aKouid  be  notified  at  least  60 
days  prior  to  effectuation  of  revised  rate. 
ShoviA  be  sent  to  borne  of  consumer. 

Federal  Power  Commission  requires  that 
electric  systems  serving  cities  greater  than 
2,500  report  rate  changes,  tohtther  or  not 
such  systems  are  otherwise  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commlseion. 

There  are  pending  before  PPC  at  least 
nine  major  wholesale  rate  increases  filed 
by  power  companies  which  supply  power 
to  rural  electric  systems  in  nine  separate 
States. 

Recently  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
matter  of  rate  increase  notices  and 
pointed  out  that  I  felt  all  cooperatives 
should  give  written  advance  notice,  and 
possibly  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers, that  a  particular  co(H>erative 
might  recommend  rate  increases.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  democratic 
and  the  fair  way  to  vote  on  pending  rate 


increases.  I  am  convinced  that  the  aver- 
age cooperative  member  will  vote  to  in- 
crease the  rate  If  that  member  is  given 
full  and  supportive  facts  that  the  rate 
increase  Is  necessary. 

This  recent  bulletin  of  REA  goes  a  long 
way  toward  Improvement  of  the  situa- 
tion which  exists  today.  REA  Is  to  be 
commended  for  requiring  90  days'  notice 
that  a  cooperative  intends  to  increase  its 
rates  and  REA  is  to  be  commended  for 
requiring  supportive  facts  concerning  the 
rate  increase. 

I  think  that  the  national  cooperative 
could  and  should  go  one  step  further, 
that  is,  to  require  in  the  mortgage  agree- 
ment that  the  members  of  the  coopera- 
tive likewise  have  been  notified.  I  have 
brought  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
REA  here,  and  received  replies  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  REA,  Mr  E  C 
Weltzell.  Mr.  Weltzell  points  out  that 
REA  Is  a  credit  Institution  and  not  a 
regulatory  body  and  that,  as  such,  the 
national  REA  organization  cannot  force 
any  requirement  in  the  event  that  the 
cooperative  failed  to  give  notice  to  con- 
sumers. However,  the  REA  does  admit,  I 
believe,  that  It  could  require  this  in  writ- 
ing, but  they  are  not  certain  that  It 
could  be  enforced.  I  think  that  point  may 
be  a  legitimate  reservation,  and  I  must 
accept  the  legal  problems  involved.  How- 
ever. I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
requirement  could  be  made,  because  I 
think  that  would  go  a  long  way  to  cure 
any  problems  that  might  exist  In  this 
area,  namely,  we  could  be  certain  that 
the  cooperatives  would  give  notice. 

In  my  district,  the  members  of  the  REA 
cooperatives  are  some  of  the  very  finest 
people  in  the  counties.  They  serve  with- 
out pay  and  serve  many  hours  each 
month  for  the  people  of  the  area.  They 
have  done  as  much  as  anycoie  in  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  rural 
America.  I  commend  them  for  their  un- 
selfish services.  Many  of  these  people 
have  spent  years  with  the  cooperatives 
and  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to 
this  effort.  I  would  think  that  these  men 
also  would  want  to  be  certain  that  full 
notice  is  given. 

Today  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Weltzell  in  reply 
to  his  correspondence.  I  appreciate  his 
exchange  of  views  and  believe  that  we 
can  resolve  this  problem  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  fact,  by  further  precautionary  re- 
quirements. 

Somewhere  in  this  sticky  problem  Ues 
the  relationship  and  jurisdiction  of  both 
the  State  REIA  associations  and  possible 
State  regulatory  action.  It  ought  to  be 
made  plain  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  no  jurisdiction  over  REA 
cooperatives:  I  want  to  see  my  coopera- 
tives and  my  State  associations  or  my 
State  take  the  Initiative  to  be  certain 
that  this  controversy  does  not  become  in- 
volved with  Federal  agencies. 

As  a  whole,  rural  electric  rates  are 
higher  than  that  of  city  consimaers.  This 
is  necessary  because  of  the  distances  In- 
volved in  providing  the  service  and  in 
securing  power.  Therefore,  it  Is  Incum- 
bent to  always  take  every  st^  to  be  cer- 
tain that  only  absolutely  necessary  raises 
are  granted  and  that  these  raises  can  be 
defended  in  every  respect  and  approved 
by  the  consumers. 


STTMitAmr 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  needs 
of  our  electric  cooperatives  are  great. 
They  must  be  given  help.  There  Is  not 
much  time  left  to  give  them  this  help. 

The  administration  may  claim  that  Uie 
loan  program  today  is  as  large  as  it  was 
6  years  ago.  That  is  technically  correct. 
I  suppose.  But,  if  the  appropriation  of  an 
our  agencies  were  the  same  today  as  they 
were  6  years  ago,  then  many  of  our  gov- 
ernmental agencies  would  be  approach- 
ing bankruptcy — or  nearly  so.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  repeat  "we  are  loaning  or  ad- 
vancing at  the  same  $345  million  level  as 
we  did  6  years  ago."  That  is  making  no 
progress — when   inflation   is   eating  up 
the  cooperatives.  That  level  should  be  al- 
most  doubled. 
Additional  funds  coiild  come  from: 
First,  additional  appropriations — up  to 
$555  million; 
Seccmd,  enlarge  the  CPC — and  quickly; 
Third,  create  a  REA  bank  bill,  if  CFC 
is  not  adequately  funded;  and 

Fourth,  private  sources  or  private  fi- 
nancing. 

Our  cooperative  reserves  are  getting 
too  low.  Our  cash  advances  are  too 
small — and  much  like  pulling  our  eye 
teeth.  If  we  do  not  have  a  revolving 
fund.  It  Is  mighty  close  to  It.  And  It  has 
taken  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year— 
the  11th  and  one-half  hour,  to  finally 
get  the  full,  yet  inadequate,  sums. 

In  making  this  statement  today,  we  do 
not  intend  to  level  criticism  at  the  REA, 
or  the  cooperatives,  or  the  State  associa- 
tions, or  the  State  legislators,  or  Congress 
itself.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  attention 
to  this  great  need  and  to  ask  that  positive 
steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  overall  fi- 
nancing and  operation.  The  REA  Ad- 
ministrator, his  deputy,  and  his  person- 
nrf  at  the  REA,  are  able  and  dedicated 
men.  Mr.  Hamil  has  served  with  great 
dlstincti<m  in  previous  years  and  serves 
with  equal  good  service  now. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  Interpreted 
on  a  perscmal  basis.  They  are  made  in 
the  hopes  that  all  of  us  can  work  together 
in  finding  a  better  answer  immediately 
for  financing  our  rural  electric  coopen- 
tives.  If  any  statement  has  been  made 
today  that  is  not  factually  correct,  or 
which  might  be  exaggerated.  I  know 
every  Member  would  want  this  fact 
called  to  our  attention.  We  would  hope 
that  other  special  orders  and  occasions 
would  be  reserved  to  talk  about  these 
matters. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  Members  for  their 
contribution  today,  and  again  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  being  the 
prime  mover  and  for  obtaining  his  spe- 
cial order  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  message  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  so  ably  and  also  the  con- 
tributions made  by  other  Members  of  the 
House  pinpoint  the  extreme  need  that 
the  REA's  are  facing  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  Join  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  in 
thanking  all  the  Members  who  have  par- 
ticipated this  afternoon  In  this  discus- 
sion of  a  very  Important  problem. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
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rural  areas  of  my  district  depend  upon 
four  distribution  cooperatives  centered  in 
neighboring  districts.  Some  of  these  co- 
operatives in  turn  are  members  of  gener- 
ation and  transmission  cooperative  sys- 
tems. Contemplated  application  for 
power  supply  loans  by  these  G.  &  T.  sys- 
te.-ns,  for  fiscal  year  1972,  approaches  $7 
million.  The  situation  has  been  sum- 
marized well  in  "Power  Supply  Systems: 
Starved  for  Capital,"  an  article  by  Don- 
ald Cooper,  senior  REA  and  cooperative 
specialist  at  NRECA,  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Association's  Rural  Electrification 
magazine.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  this  body, 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Power  Supplt  Systems:   Stasved  foh 
CwrTAL 

While  other  segments  of  the  electric  Indus- 
try are  putting  more  money  into  generation 
plant,  rural  electric  cooperatlvee  face  a  capi- 
tal squeeze  of  unprecedented  proportlona  and 
are  putting  less  money  into  generation. 

Electrical  World'a  aurvey  of  capital  ex- 
penditures for  1971  Bbowi  planiMd  increaeee 
over  1 070  in  spending  for  generation  by  in- 
vestor-owned companies,  by  municipal,  state 
and  power  district  systems,  and  by  Federal 
agencies — but  a  cut  for  member-owned  ooop- 
eratlves. 

So  far  as  the  Industry  as  a  whole  Is  con- 
cerned, the  drying  up  of  capital  for  additions 
to  generation  plant  of  the  BKA-flnanoed  rural 
electric  systems  is  no  great  calamity.  Coop- 
eratives own  and  operate  only  1.4%  of  the 
total  InstaUed  generating  capacity  in  the 
United  States.  If  only  power-type  REA  bor- 
rowers are  counted,  the  percentage  of  the  In- 
dustry total  is  even  smaller. 

But  for  the  rural  electrification  program, 
the  capital  gap  is  restricting  additions  to 
generating  plant  at  a  time  when  more  con- 
sumers are  moving  into  areas  served  by  the 
rural  electrics,  when  power  consumption  is 
Increasing,  and  when  some  power  suppliers 
are  raising  their  wholesale  rates.  It  is  also  a 
time  when  there  is  a  perilous  power  shortagre 
throughout  the  nation.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  warned  that  all  but  one 
region  of  the  U.S.  lacb  adequate  reserve  gen- 
erating capacity. 

CCNXKATIOM    LOAMS    TXAILIMC 

REA  loans  in  1970  for  generation  plant 
made  up  the  third  lowest  total  since  1959.  The 
amount  was  e52J-mllllon. 

Because  some  individual  loans  for  genera- 
tion have  to  be  for  very  large  amounts,  the 
total  can  vary  widely  from  one  year  to  an- 
other. For  example,  the  total  tac  generation 
purposes  in  calendar  year  1968  was  $181.7- 
mllllon  and  only  $35.a-mllIlon  in  1969.  The 
1968  total  was  the  largest  on  record.  It  in- 
cluded the  t97-mUlion  loan  to  Basin  Elec- 
tric Power  Cooperative  and  three  other  CMtT 
loans  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25-mlllion.  The 
total  for  1969,  by  contrast,  was  the  second 
smallest  calendar  year  total  since  1959. 

To  be  bure  that  a  very  low  figure  In  one 
year  is  not  offset  by  a  large  flgtire  In  the  next 
year,  we  can  add  two  consecutive  years  to- 
gether. When  we  do  this,  the  ocmtHned  to- 
tal of  loans  for  generation  In  1969  and  1970 
is  lees  than  for  any  other  coDsecittlTe  two 
years  since  1958  and  1969  together. 

The  drying  up  of  capital  for  generating 
power  in  the  rural  electrification  program  Is, 
then,  a  very  real  shift  In  trend,  and  not  Just 
a  shcH-t-term  happenstance. 

That  the  record  shows  a  drop  from  an  aU- 
tlme  high  of  •131.7-mllUon  In  1968  to  a  low 
of  »35.2-mlllioa  In  1969,  and  another  low 
of  •52  2-mllllon  in  1970,  should  come  as  no 
surprise.  The  REA  Administrator  has  been 


saying  right  al<Hig  tbat  the  OAT  program 
w««  going  to  be  put  on  the  abeU  Insofar 
as  regular  loan  pricHlty  is  concerned. 

In  addressing  the  NBECA  Annual  Meeting 
on  March  17,  1969,  shortly  after  taking  over 
REA  reepoDBlbmtles  for  a  second  time.  Ad- 
ministrator David  ▲.  Hamll  said: 

"We  BhaU  make  generatk>n  and  traDamtB* 
slon  loans  when  they  help  you  participate  In 
power  pooling  and  ahMlng  arrangements 
with  other  power  suppUers  In  the  area.  This 
has  proven  the  most  practical  way  to  hold 
down  investment  ooets  tor  everyone,  both  in 
transmission  and  generation.  When  you  look 
Into  the  potential  savings.  It  Is  much  easier 
to  Interconnect  and  pool  with  your  neigh- 
bors, whether  you  like  them  or  not." 

In  the  same  speech  he  indicated  loans 
would  be  made  for  self-generation,  but 
placed  emphasis  on  conditions  to  be  met 

By  the  time  of  the  1969  regional  meet- 
ings, the  Administrator  was  saying: 

"I  know  that  many  oooperatlve  directors, 
managers,  and  members  are  queetlonlng 
whether  the  beneflte  of  the  OA^  ventures  to 
which  they  are  committed  will  ever  mate- 
rialize. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  coopera- 
tives now  wlab  they  had  slowed  down  when 
they  approached  that  particular  comer." 

On  January  14,  1970.  Deputy  Administra- 
tor E.  C.  Weltsell  told  the  Oklahoma  Asso- 
ciation of  Electric  Cooperatives: 

"We  cannot  afford  to  let  ourselves  be  drawn 
Into  phUosophles  and  Ideas  that  give  rise  to 
questions  about  the  need  for  the  REA  pro- 
gram. Our  emphasis  must  be  on  loan  se- 
curity and  service  to  oonsumers  rather  than 
on  building  big  organisations  and  big  in- 
vestmente  In  dupUcatlng  and  completing  fa- 
oUitles." 

Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  carried  in  its 
June  4,  1970  issue  an  article  by  the  REA 
Administrator  which  said: 

"To  some  extent,  the  need  for  power  sup- 
ply loan  ftmds  will  be  determined  by  the 
willingness  of  Investor-owned  power  com- 
panies to  work  with  the  cooperatives  In  pow- 
er sales  or  exchange  arrangements  and  In  co- 
ordinating future  construction.  Our  policy 
In  RXA  is  to  encourage  greater  cooperation 
with  power  companies  toward  lower-cost 
power   and   longer-term   commitments." 

RKA  made  two  loans  to  power-type  bor- 
rowers for  generation  purposes  at  the  end  of 
July  1970.  Fifteen  mllUon  dollars  to  Cen- 
tral Iowa  Power  Cooperative  and  another 
ai5-mUUon  to  Com  Belt  Power  Cooperative 
were  approved  for  the  purpose  of  participa- 
tion in  a  proposed  S60,000-kllowatt  nuclear 
generating  plant  to  be  constructed  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Iowa  Electric  Light  Jit  Power 
Company. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  no  REA 
loans  to  power-type  borrowers  for  generation 
In  the  rural  electric  program  up  to  press 
time  for  this  article.  A  loan  was  announced 
July  24,  1970,  to  expand  generating  capacity 
of  a  distribution  cooperative  In  Alaska.  There 
have  been  transmission  loans — 11  of  them 
amounting  to  t72-million  during  calendar 
year  1970  and  the  first  four  months  of 
1971. 

AFPucanoNS  on  ramd 

The  lack  of  loan  approvals  for  generating 
plant  capacity  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
lack  of  need.  REA's  AprU  1,  1971  list  of  loan 
applications  on  hand  showed  17  from  pow- 
er supply  sya««ns  (O&Ts)  totaling  $326370,- 
000.  The  apphoaUona  are  for  a^tal  to  be 
used  in  both  generation  and  transmission. 

Proposed  additional  plant  capacity  total- 
ing 039.1-megawatta  is  Included  in  eighth 
the  applications  on  fUe.  In  addition,  REA  ac- 
cepted apjfllcatlons  flrom  16  distribution  sys- 
tems In  Ohio  for  loans  totaling  $11,776,000 
which  would  be  used  for  participation  in 
additional  generating  capacity  tat  Buckeye 
Power,  Inc.   (not  an  RKA  borrower). 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  It  is  hopeful 


to  know  that  Installed  capacity  In  all  RSA- 
flnanoert  generating  plant  in  tlie  trjB.  (ex- 
cluding the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources 
Authority)  U  5,010.1 -mw.  Of  this,  4.610.4- 
mw  is  owned  by  oooperaUves. 

Looking  back  at  the  REA  backlog  of  loan 
applications  again,  the  list  shows  that  two 
of  those  for  additional  generating  plant  ca- 
pacity have  been  on  file  since  1968.  One  has 
been  on  file  since  January  1969.  The  rest  were 
submitted  since  the  start  of  the  1971  fiscal 
year. 

KRECA's  anniml  loan  needs  survey  re- 
vealed the  Intention  of  power  supply  sys- 
tems to  submit  applications  to  REA  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1971  amounting  to  more 
than  $84-mlUlon.  A  Uttle  over  $20-mUllon 
already  has  been  applied  for  and  is  now 
included  ta  the  backlog  figure.  Between  July 
1.  1971,  and  June  30.  1972,  O&T  systems  plan 
to  submit  loan  applications  which  will  total 
more  than  9193-mUlion. 

Adding  the  backlog  of  O&T  loan  applica- 
tions on  hand  ($226.4-mllllQn)  and  applica- 
tions which  O&T  systems  expect  to  submit 
by  the  end  of  the  1972  fiscal  year  ($3S7-mll- 
lion)  gives  a  total  of  more  than  $483-mailon 
in  ctyjital  needed  by  July  1,  1972. 

Therefore,  even  if  the  full  amount  of 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1972  were  to  be  used 
for  G&T  loans.  It  could  not  cover  the  re- 
quirements. 

And  REA  has  already  made  It  clear  that 
distribution  borrowers  will  get  first  claim 
and  the  larger  share  of  available  loan  funds. 

WHAT'S    TO   SK    DONS? 

If  the  capital  gap  for  the  GMtT'S  had  de- 
veloped earlier  and  more  slowly,  REA  and 
the  Congress,  by  working  together  In  oon- 
sultatlon  with  rural  electric  borrowers,  could 
have  anticipated  need.  Even  so,  It  can  be  re- 
called that  strong  legislative  efforts  were 
made  in  1966  and  1967  to  set  up  a  runU  elec- 
tric bank  to  provide  the  scope  of  financing 
need  already  foreeeen  that  far  back. 

The  capital  crisis  has  opened  up  at  a  time 
when  the  Administration  has  not  asked  for 
enough  appropriations  to  take  care  of  loan 
needs.  This  la  also  a  time  when  the  rural 
electrics'  own  financing  institution  has  been 
In  existence  only  long  enough  to  make  a 
beginning  in  its  task  of  raising  capital  from 
non-government  sources. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  CFC  expects  to 
have  •118-mUlion  from  Its  own  member 
systems.  This  wlU  go  Into  electrlo  loans 
which  In  turn  wlU  provide  a  securities  port- 
folio permitting  CFC  to  borrow  tn  the  com- 
mercial money  market.  One  can  foresee  a 
point  In  time  when  CFC  can  tjrldge  a  sub- 
stanttal  portion  of  the  capital  g^  fcr  power* 
type  borrowers. 

"What  to  do  rl^t  now?"  is  the  question 
for  which  O&T  managers  and  boards  ara 
seeking  answers. 

REA  officials  are  urging  borrowezs  to  plow 
their  general  funds  Into  plant  construction, 
but  for  the  considerable  number  of  O&T 
borrowers  with  very  low  general  funds  this 
provides  no  answer. 

Administrator  Kamll  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  tat  Agriculture 
in  April  that  REA  was  prepared  to  make  a 
number  of  loans  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  wUl  contain  "either  fun  <iT>an<»^ng 
or  seed  money  for  about  1,428  megawatts 
of  generation.**  EOs  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee estimated  that  about  $73-mllllon 
of  fiscal  1971  loan  funds  will  make  It  possible 
for  the  cooperatives  to  obtain  an  estimated 
$sao-mlUlon  of  financing  from  other  sources. 
He  said  that  "the  prospects  for  moving  away 
from  complete  dependence  on  REA  loans  to 
finance  required  O&T  expansion  .  .  .  are  Im- 
proving almost  daUy." 

When  Oovemor  J.  K.  Smith  addressed  the 
NRECA  Power  Supply  Conference  In  mld- 
Aprll,  he  reported  thst  CFC  already  had  a 
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number  of  loan  applications  for  pwwer  sup- 
ply facilities  under  study.  He  warned  against 
looting  for  O&T  financing  on  a  hlt-and-mlas 
pattern.  He  showed  how  this  would  waste 
money  and  resources  and  still  not  develop 
a  useful  program. 

His  proposal  was  to  create  a  commltte« 
representing  power  supply  systems,  CFC, 
REA  and  NRECA  which  would  develop  ac- 
ceptable patterns  of  financing  using  all  avail- 
able sources  of  capital  In  best  proportions 
suited  to  each  loan  application.  He  would 
Include  In  this  approach  a  long-term  and 
realistic  look  at  projections  of  power  de- 
mands, total  capital  needs  for  power  supply 
systems,  possibilities  of  power  pooling,  and 
ownership  of  generation  plants. 

Governor  Smith  sees  CFC  as  a  financial  co- 
ordinator and  believes  it  can  arrange  loan 
capital  for  any  feasible  project,  given  a  little 
time  to  get  organized. 

Meanwhile,  NRECA  General  Manager  Rob- 
ert D.  Patrldge  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
make  clear  to  the  Administration: 

(a)  that  G&T  loans  are  an  important  part 
of  the  total  program,  and 

(b)  that  some  part  of  the  G&T  loan  pro- 
gram must  be  used  to  strengthen  directly 
the  bargaining  power  of  rural  electric  sys- 
tems In  negotiating  wholesale  power  rates. 

NRECA  Is  pointing  to  W04-mllllon  as  the 
total  loan  need  In  fiscal  1973.  As  a  barebones 
minimum  for  survival,  the  i^jproprlatlon  will 
need  to  be  an  amount  large  enough  to  equal 
the  new  applications  during  those  12 
months — to  prevent  the  situation  from  get- 
ting worse — and  to  make  a  start  at  absorb- 
ing soma  of  the  current  backlog. 

This  would  put  an  end  to  the  starvation 
diet  for  rural  electric  systems  and  restore 
consumer-owned  generation  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  program,  as  originally  provided 
In  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

SPENDING  FOR  GENERATION 


1970 
(millions) 

1971 
(millions) 

Percent 
change 

Federal  aft«neies .. . 

Investor-owned  companies. 
Municipals,  State  and 

O0w«r  districi  systems.... 
Cooperatives 

$857 

5.430 

501 
49 

S99I 
6.619 

760 
39 

18.6 
'21.9 

'51. S 
-•20.4 

1  Increase. 
>  DecreaM. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
trend  in  the  building  of  rural  America, 
catalyzed  by  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, was  reported  recently  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  28.  We  associate 
the  rural  electric  co-ops  with  the  light- 
ing of  America's  farms  and  many  are  not 
aware  that  the  co-ops,  as  most  other 
things  today,  have  taken  on  a  new  look. 
The  co-op  is  usually  the  biggest  single 
business  organization  in  any  rural  com- 
munity and  Is  most  aware  that  their 
STDwth  is  stymied  by  facilities  shortages. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  co-ops 
should  branch  out  and  become  commu- 
nity activists  In  obtaining  such  non- 
power  projects  as  housing,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, parks,  svrtmmlng  pools,  Jobs  and 
job  training,  sewer  systems  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

My  district  is  fortunate  in  having  nine 
vwy  active  rural  electric  cooperative 
headquarters  which  are  taJtin«  the  lead 
In  many  agricultural  development  areas. 
For  Instance,  in  Wllburton,  Okla..  in  my 
district,  the  Klamlchl  Electric  Coopera- 
tive established  a  nonprofit  housing  co- 
op which  is  constructing  more  than  100 
homes  for  low-Income  families. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  de- 
scribes a  number  of  projects  to  revitalise 
the  small  towns  and  country  areas  of 
many  States  from  Maine  to  New  Mexico, 
Wisconsin  to  Texas.  I  was  interested  to 
read  that  three  out  of  10  co-ops  are  now 
involved  in  projects  to  seU  rural  Amer- 
ica and  boom  the  regions  they  serve.  I 
am  glad  to  see  these  new  directions  and 
glad  to  be  among  those  who  can  point  to 
co-op  projects  which  will  build  up  the 
communities  in  my  district.  I  am  for  the 
revitalization  of  rural  America  and  I 
commend  the  new  leadership  role  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  The  article 
follows : 

BaANCBiNG  Otrr:  Rural  Electric  Co-Op3 
DrvEEsiFT  IN  Attkmpt  To  'Kxxp  Mo&z  Cus- 
TOMEBS  Down  on  the  Farm 

(By  Jamas  C.  Tanner) 

LAFATrrra,  La. — An  aggressive  new  busl- 
neea  is  beginning  to  surface  In  small-town 
America.  It  is  called  a  rural  electric  coapen.- 
ttve. 

By  name  at  least,  the  nonprofit  consumer  - 
owned  co-ops  known  as  rural  electrics  are 
old-timers.  Farmers  started  them  In  the 
19308  with  2%  loans  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  They  drove  the 
kerosene  lamp  from  the  countryside,  only 
to  find  that  more  than  bright  lights  were 
needed  to  keep  people  down  on  the  larm. 

But  now  the  rural  electrics  are  making  a 
comeback — by  shedding  the  farmer  Image 
and  by  becoming  activists  In  their  communi- 
ties. 

This  new  approach  by  the  rural  electrics 
has  made  a  homeowner  out  of  Rodney  Sevoy. 
The  23-year-old  truckdrtver  from  nearby 
Scott.  La.,  had  given  up  on  getting  a  home 
loan  until  he  attended  one  of  the  meetings 
on  housing  being  held  in  this  area  by  South- 
west Louisiana  Electric  Membership  Corp., 
or  Slemco,  of  Lafayette.  The  co-op  steered 
him  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  financing  and  told  him  how  to  apply.  Mr. 
Savoy  now  Is  building  a  three-bedroom  brick 
house. 

Thanks  also  to  Slemco's  efforts,  a  new 
school  for  mentally  retarded  children  Is  being 
built  In  the  little  town  of  Iota.  At  the  town's 
request.  Slemco  helped  Iota  make  a  pitch 
m  the  Louisiana  legislature  for  the  school. 

BOOSTS    PLANT,    BANOLXS    HIKING 

The  Lafayette  co-op  gets  considerable  cred- 
it, too.  for  a  yarn  products  plant  imder  con- 
struction at  St.  MartlnvUle.  The  plant  will 
provide  1.000  Jobe  for  the  area,  reports  U.  J. 
Qajan.  general  manager  of  Slemco.  He  should 
know.  After  helping  St.  Miirtlnvllle  get  the 
new  Industry,  he  sent  Slemco  staffers  to  the 
town  to  screen  Job  applicants  for  the  plant. 

Around  the  oil  fields,  rice  paddles  and  cray- 
fish and  catfish  farms  of  Cajunland — this 
French-speaking  part  of  south  Louisiana— 
Slemco  Is  considered  somewhat  of  a  swinger. 
Its  annual  meeting  of  consumer-members 
draws  more  than  10,000  and  Is  considered  one 
of  the  biggest  fetes  of  the  year  In  Lafayette. 

Slemco  Isn't  a  typical  co-op.  With  38.000 
consumer  members.  It  Is  one  of  the  largest, 
If  not  the  biggest.  In  the  nation.  But  Its 
change  In  emphasis  to  community  develop- 
ment Is  being  shared  Increasingly  by  the 
other  rural  electrics. 

The  co-ope  are  sponsoring  and  promoting, 
and  In  some  cases  building,  new  houses, 
schools,  parks,  golf  courses,  swlxmnlng  pools, 
hospitals,  resorts  and  factories  In  the  rural 
araas.  Samplings  of  scores  of  the  nations 
1,000  rtiral  electrics  indicate  that  at  least 
three  out  of  every  10  are  Involved  In  sucb 
nonpower  projects  In  the  regions  they  serve, 
and  the  trend  c^ipears  to  be  aaowbaiung. 

"We've  got  to  make  the  rural  areas  more 
palatable  to  stop  the  migration  to  the  cities," 


says  W.  V.  Thomas,  general  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  association  of  rural  electrics. 

Growing  evidence  suggests  the  migration 
already  has  stopped  and  perhaps  reversed. 
With  new  highways  and  the  clean  air  of  the 
countr>'slde  beckoning,  more  urbanltes  are 
moving  to  smaller  towns  and  commuting  to 
Jobs  In  the  cities.  Many  others  are  building 
weekend  and  vacation  homes  in  the  rurai 
areas.  "Everybody  wants  his  five  acres  In  the 
country,"  says  a  Texas  co-op  ofHclal. 

Obviously,  the  rural  electrics  are  begin- 
ning to  benefit.  Nationally,  these  co-ope  have 
6.5  million  meters  linked  to  their  Unes  and 
are  expected  to  add  at  least  150,000  more 
this  year.  More  than  half  of  the  20  million 
to  26  million  people  provided  power  by  the 
co-ops.  based  on  four  persons  per  meter,  al- 
ready are  "nonfarm"  (electricity  users  who 
may  live  on  the  farm  but  don't  make  their 
living  there),  and  seven  out  of  eight  new 
customers  of  the  oo-ops  fall  In  this  category. 

The  metaunorphosls  In  membership  rolls  is 
reflected  In  part  by  the  ch«uiglng  attltudea 
of  the  oo-ops.  "To  say  we  took  the  lantern 
off  the  farm  means  nothing  to  most  of  our 
members  now,"  saya  Ronald  J.  Knouse,  man- 
ager of  member  and  community  services  for 
Blue  Ridge  Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Le- 
noir. N.C.  He  note*  that  only  10%  of  Blue 
Ridge's  customers  derive  most  of  their  in- 
come  from  farming  today,  versus  90%  26 
years  ago. 

Even  so,  the  so-called  Investor-owned  and 
municipal  power  companies  are  continuing 
to  cut  into  the  territories  of  the  co-ops,  leav- 
ing many  at  them  only  with  stiU-sparsely 
settled  r^ons.  And  many  of  the  residents 
of  these  regions  are  among  the  nation's 
poorest. 

V-KlQVTLt    BQtnPTO)    CATALTST8 

An  estimated  14  million  Impoverished 
Americans  live  in  the  rural  areas.  Some  50% 
of  all  rural  housing  is  said  to  be  substand- 
ard, compared  with  an  estimated  14%  In  ur- 
ban America.  One  South  Oarollna  co-<^  sur- 
veyed just  one  of  Its  counties  and  foimd  that 
40%  of  the  7,000  houses  had  no  toilet  fa- 
cilities. 

Armed  with  such  evidence.  South  Otfo- 
llna'a  rural  electrics  are  launching  "Stand 
Tall"  programs  throughout  the  state  to  de- 
velop Jobs  and  job  training  and  to  provide 
hotikng,  water  and  sewer  systems,  schools 
and  recreation  for  the  rural  poor.  "These  are 
the  people  who  would  go  on  to  the  slimis  of 
the  cities  If  not  helped  and  become  dope 
addicts,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the  state's 
electric  oooperatlvee. 

The  co-ops  have  their  own  interests  at 
heart,  of  course.  J.  U.  CHtjan  H,  director  of 
power  sales  for  Slemco.  notes  that  the  oo- 
ops  can  Increase  their  electricity  loads  by 
improving  the  lot  of  their  customers.  "We're 
not  really  looking  at  It  moneywlse — It's  hell 
to  be  poor — but  if  we  oan  move  someone 
from  a  $a  a  month  house  to  a  $5  a  month 
(electric  bUl)  we're  helped  too."  he  says. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  rural  electrics 
appear  to  be  uniquely  equipped  to  become 
catalysts  for  a  turnaround  In  rural  Amer- 
ica. "The  co-ops,  usually  the  largest  single 
business  organizations  In  their  communities, 
have  a  corporate  cltlz»n  intereet  In  this  whtrfe 
matter,"  says  Robert  D.  Partridge,  general 
manager  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  "Many  millions  of  fu- 
ture Americans,"  he  adds,  "are  going  to  have 
to  have  Jobe  and  live  In  what  are  now  niral 
areas.  The  cities  can't  absorb  them,  and  the 
co-ops  need  these  additional  consumers  to 
offset  their  lose  of  farm  consumers." 

A    PUSH    IN    HOUSING 

Other  observers  agree.  "It's  the  greatest 
development  Idea  beyond  the  city  limits," 
says  David  A.  HamU,  administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Admimstratlon,  which 
still  provides  financing  of  around  $345  mil- 
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lion  a  year  to  the  co-ops  but  only  for  power 
purposes.  And  Coogressman  Wright  Patman 
of  Texas  told  the  co-opa  at  their  recent  Dallas 
coaventlon:  "Slowly  we  are  making  headway 
m  this  area,  but  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives must  BtUl  provide  the  nucleus  of  any 
new  efforts  to  revitalise  rural  communities." 

If  anybody's  unhappy  about  the  co-opa*  ex- 
panded activities,  m  fact.  It's  mainly  the  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  who  don't  get  the 
benefit  of  low-cost  government  loans  for 
their  power  facilities.  Utility  executives 
grumble  that  If  they  were  able  to  get  2% 
loans,  they,  too  would  have  more  profits  left 
over  for  community  development  activities. 

The  biggest  push  by  the  co-ops  Is  In  hous- 
ing, llielr  national  association  lobbied 
through  Congress  a  liberalization  of  lending 
policies  as  well  as  additional  funds  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  On  the  home 
front,  the  co-ops  began  vigorously  rounding 
up  home-buyer  prospects  to  use  up  the  $1.6 
billion  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  available  this  fiscal  year. 

The  result  has  been  a  fiood  of  home-loan 
applications  into  understaffed  FmHA  offices. 
Mills  J.  Vautrot.  assistant  county  supervisor 
for  the  FmHA  office  In  Lafayette,  says  he  Is 
closing  twice  as  many  housing  loans  this 
year. 

Many  co-ops  have  begun  helping  process 
loan  paperwork  for  the  FHA.  A  North  Caro- 
lina rural  electric  hired  an  additional  man 
for  this  pupose.  Some  co-ops  have  put  on. 
or  at  least  assigned,  as  many  as  four  staffers 
to  handle  FmHA  loans.  At  Jackson.  Oa.,  the 
co-op's  "Power-Use  Organization,"  wives  of 
consumer-memben  of  Central  of  Georgia 
Qectrtc  Membership  Corp..  has  made  hous- 
ing its  club  project  this  year.  "By  financing 
homes  for  them,  we  can  hold  people  in  the 
country  and  keep  the  poor  devils  out  of  the 
city."  says  Robert  P.  Armstrong,  manager  of 
the  Georgia  co-op. 

JUST    A    COINCIDENCE 

Some  co-ops  are  going  even  further  on 
housing.  Wisconsin's  rural  electrics  set  up  a 
statewide  housing  cooperative  that  is  using 
government  grants  and  loans  to  construct 
homes  for  the  rural  poor.  Similarly,  at  Wll- 
burton, Okla.,  a  nonprofit  housing  co-op  re- 
cently established  by  Klamlchl  Electric  Co- 
operative Is  constructing  more  than  600 
homes  for  low-Income  families.  It  is  so  coin- 
cidental, the  co-op  says,  that  the  houses  are 
all-electric. 

But  houses  Edone  aren't  enough,  the  co- 
ops figure.  So  they  are  pressing  for  some 
amenities,  too. 

In  Texas,  the  rural  electrics  have  helped 
establish  several  hundred  water  districts  and 
are  Involved  at  the  moment  in  developing 
LBJ  State  Park,  named  after  the  former 
President.  In  New  Mexico,  electric  co-ops 
rode  to  the  rescue  of  a  narrow-gauge  railway 
abandoned  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  West- 
ern Railroad.  A  resulting  two-state  Joint  ven- 
ture begun  by  New  Mexico's  rural  electrics 
has  salvaged  a  67-mile  stretch  of  scenic  route 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  It  will  be  re- 
opened this  summer  for  tourists  and  nar- 
row-gauge railroad  buffs. 

Clinton  County  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Breese,  111.,  helped  establish  a  junior  college 
at  nearby  Centrtilla  and  then  got  behind 
community  campaigns  to  Improve  medical 
facilities.  One  of  the  co-op's  officers  headed 
a  financing  drive  that  resulted  In  a  new  100- 
bed  hospital.  Now  he  directs  a  group  that's 
trying  to  bring  In  more  doctors  and  nurses. 
The  organization  already  has  netted  one  new 
doctor  with  Its  campaign  this  year. 

PLUGOIHO    aUBAI.    VIBGINIA 

Jobs  are  Important,  too,  and  that's  why 
the  co-ops  are  bustling  for  new  Industries 
for  their  areas.  Earl  J.  Shlfiet,  executive  man- 
ager of  Virginia's  statewide  association  of 
electric  cooperatives,   now  spends   hiUf  his 


time  making  speeches  In  the  cities  to  plug 
the  industrial  attractions  of  rural  Virginia. 

North  Carolina's  Blue  Ridge  Electric  says 
it  has  brought  nine  Industries  to  Its  area  In 
the  past  12  naonths.  They  Include  teztUe, 
woodworking,  matalworklng  and  furniture 
plants  and  provide  1,200  jobs. 

At  Medford,  Wis.,  Taylor  County  Electric 
Cooperative  puta  up  seed  money  to  get  new 
Industries  started.  It's  also  keen  on  airport 
improvements,  perhaps  because  Its  68-year- 
old  manager,  Cbarlea  W.  Berglund  Jr.,  got  hla 
pilot's  Ucense  last  November. 

Georgia's  statewide  co-op  association  re- 
cently hired  an  Industrial-development  spe- 
cialist who's  trying  to  fiU  the  state's  empty 
buildings  with  new  firms.  "Cotton  la  dead," 
says  a  spokesman  for  the  Georgia  co-ops, 
"and  there  aeem  to  be  a  lot  of  vacant  ware- 
houses." 

Eastern  Maine  Electric  Cooperative  par- 
layed a  vacant  warehouse.  It  owns,  Into  a 
thriving  iMW  Industry  for  Calais,  Maine.  The 
Industry,  a  shirt  factory,  did  so  well  It  has 
moved  into  Its  own  new  plant.  Now  the  co-op 
is  trying  to  get  someone  else  to  occupy  the 
warehouse,  and  a  wlnemaker  and  a  paint- 
brush manufactuivr  have  expressed  Interest. 
"This  Is  the  grass  roots,"  says  Robert  V. 
Clark,  manager  of  the  oo-op,  adding:  "If  it 
doesnt  start  here,  it  doesnt  start." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  today  in  recognizing 
the  accomplishments  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  Coming  as  I  do  from 
a  State  with  its  share  of  remote  areas,  I 
am  especially  conscious  of  the  contribu- 
tion our  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
made  in  bringing  the  amenities  of  mod- 
em day  Uving  and  the  tools  for  up-to- 
date  farming  and  ranching  to  the  far 
corners  of  Colorado. 

Recent  figures  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  show  that  the 
25  rural  electric  systems  in  my  State  pro- 
vide service  to  same  120,000  rural  con- 
sumers. To  do  this  Job  they  have  con- 
structed more  than  42,000  miles  of  line — 
enough  to  stretch  from  here  to  Denver 
and  back  more  than  12  times — and  have 
invested  more  than  $209  million. 

Some  1,000  employees  work  at  the 
many  jobs  Involved  in  providing  de- 
pendable electric  power  to  homes,  farms, 
industry,  and  business  of  rural  Colorado. 
Another  250  rural  leaders  serve  aa  direc- 
tors, guiding  the  growth  and  development 
of  these  consumer-owned  systems.  These 
same  men  are  leaders  in  all  aspects  of 
the  communities.  They  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  as  bank  directors,  church 
leaders,  FPA  leaders,  in  4-H  and  other 
youth  activities,  serve  on  school  boards. 
They  direct  water  associatlcms  and  sani- 
tation districts  plus  many  other  commu- 
nity programs. 

It  is  only  natursJ,  then,  that  providing 
adequate  and  dependable  power  is  only 
part  ol  the  contribution  these  rured  elec- 
trics are  making  to  the  weD-being  of 
Colorado. 

They  are  committed  to  the  goal  of  a 
healthy,  vital  rural  America  with  the 
social  and  economic  advantages  every 
citizen  wants  and  needs. 

Last  mcHith  it  was  my  privilege  to  Join 
other  members  of  the  Colorado  con- 
gressional ddegation  as  guests  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  glvwi  by  the  Colorado  Rural 
Electric  Association  here  in  Washington. 
At  that  dinner,  Bob  Cleveland,  general 


manager  of  the  association,  outlined  for 
us  some  of  the  problems  facing  rural 
electrification  and  the  commitment  of 
the  rural  electric  systems  to  solving  these 
and  other  problems  ftudng  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks 
with  you,  as  follows : 

Wx  Are  Conckknkd 

(Remarks  by  Robert  N.  Cleveland,  General 
Manager,  Colorado  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion, May  10. 1971 ) 

Rural  electric  people  are  the  kind  of  pteo- 
ple  who  are  always  concerned.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  other  man;  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  economy.  These  are  the 
same  conoems  that  you,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  must  have. 

This  evening,  however,  we  want  to  express 
our  concerns  about  the  rural  areas  of  this 
country — the  people  we  represent. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  segment  of 
our  population  lately.  Just  recently  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  was  recommending  a 
billion  dollars  additional  be  spent  In  aiding 
the  development  In  rural  areas. 

Sociologists  are  expressing  concern  over 
additional  population  outmlgratlon  from 
rural  areas.  Much  to-do  has  been  made  about 
creating  Jobs  in  rural  communities.  Re- 
cently Senator  Talmadge.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try asked  that  Congress  be  given  an  annual 
report  on  the  avallabUlty  of  telephone,  elec- 
tric, water,  sewer,  medical,  educational  and 
other  regulated  services  In  rural  areas.  This 
report  would  also  require  the  president  to 
outline  his  efforts  to  Improve  these  services 
each  year.  This  report  would  be  used  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
determine  where  Improvements  were  needed. 
In  our  own  State  of  Colorado,  the  Oovernor 
has  announced  that  the  efforts  of  state  gov- 
ernment will  be  toward  channeling  indus- 
trial growth  to  areas  other  than  Denver,  Fort 
Collins.  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  rest  of 
the  front  range  area. 

The  leaden  of  rural  America  hear  these 
platitudes  and  are  waiting  for  the  action  to 
take   place. 

Critics  of  the  farm  programs  point  to  the 
"give-away"  programs  aa  abuse  by  the  farm- 
ers of  congressional  effort.  I  would  say  to  you 
toiUght  that  the  receiver  of  any  subsidy  to 
agrictilture  is  not  the  producer,  but  the  con- 
sumer. The  producer  Is  feeding  twice  as 
many  people  as  he  did  ten  years  ago,  but 
falling  further  behind  In  the  economic  sec- 
tor. All  the  while,  the  consumer  spends  less 
of  his  dollar  on  food  and  fiber. 

But  you  know  this  story — you  are  familiar 
with  It.  Let's  discuss  with  you  what  to- 
gether we  might  do  In  the  way  of  a  Eolution. 
First,  if  we  are  to  have  growth  in  rural  areas, 
we  mxut  haxx  axMUaXyle  fatr-cost  electricity. 
We  all  recognize  too  that  this  Is  the  "embryo  " 
which  permits  growth. 

If  a  rural  community  is  to  develop,  it  must 
provide  certain  contributing  factors  to  that 
development,  and  electricity  Is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Williams  has  described  to  you  our  serv- 
ice areas — ^75%  of  the  geographic  area  of 
Colorado  with  25%  of  the  people.  For  the 
last  36  yeare,  we  have  provided  electricity 
to  these  areas  of  Colorado.  Some  of  them  have 
grown  because  of  the  avaUabUlty  of  that 
power.  We  have  seen  the  Vails,  the  Aspens, 
the  Crested  Buttes  develop.  Now  we  have  a 
Kodak,  Colorado,  coining  on  the  line. 

We  have  been  doing  this  job  with  limited 
reeourcea  and  with  a  lot  of  our  own  In- 
ternally generated  resources. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  were  asked  to  help 
balance  the  payments  to  the  treastiry.  Be- 
oauae  "we  were  concemecT'  we  did  help.  We 
Increased  our  advance  payments  to  REA. 
More  recently,  we  have  been  asked  to  re- 
duce our  reserves  by  spending  them  for  sys- 
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tern   Improvementa.  Because  we   were  con- 
cerned, we  ware  gUd  to  do  Uila. 

We  b»ve  alao  been  aaked  to  amend  our 
loan  applications  and  ahorten  the  period  that 
the  funds  In  the  appllcatlonB  will  cover.  Be- 
cause of  our  concern,  we  have  done  that  also. 
We  have  establlabed  our  own  bank  to  help 
attract  outside  financing  as  a  supplemental 
source. 

All  of  these  approaches  to  our  many  prob- 
lems have  been  taken.  Because  of  the  "con- 
cern" first  for  our  problem  and  second,  the 
concern  for  yotir  problems  of  funding  the 
federal  expenditures  we  have  participated 
in  these  self-help  programs. 

But  today.  In  spite  of  these  measwes,  we 
are  "up  against  the  wall."  No  one  needs  to 
tell  you  of  the  Power  Crisis  In  this  country. 
Even  the  May  issue  of  "Playboy"  magaslne 
has  written  about  It.  With  the  demands  for 
power  by  this  society  m  America.  It  Is  going 
to  take  the  total  resources  and  skill  of  all 
sectors  of  the  power  Industry,  the  private,  the 
public  and  th«  oooperatlvea.  We  feel  that  the 
old  fights  between  these  groups  are  dlmlnish- 
lag  as  the  power  requirements  continue  to 
grow.  We  saw  this  past  winter  the  need 
for  TVA  to  supply  Con  Kdlson  when  the  na- 
tion's biggest  utility  lost  a  generating  plant. 
And  the  constmier  of  those  kilowatts  cared 
little  where  they  came  from. 

Congress  has  been  appropriating  *345  mil- 
lion to  REA  for  loans  each  of  the  past  several 
years.  We  have  depleted  our  reserves  to  meet 
the  critical  needs  not  met  by  appropriated 
funds.  Surveys  of  power  needs  by  our  na- 
tional association  (NRECA)  indicate  that 
$530  million  In  new  applications  will  be  sub- 
mitted during  fiscal  year  1073.  This,  com- 
bined with  a  backlog,  leaves  a  total  need  tat 
$804  million.  C9C  can  handle  only  a  small 
part  of  this  need.  Perhaps  »50  million.  This 
leaves  a  real  need  for  $754  million. 

Within  the  next  year,  we  must  start  some 
new  generating  plants.  Some  of  these  must  be 
in  Colorado.  Oolorado-TJte  on  the  Western 
slope  wUI  ask  REA  and  CPC  for  $20  minion. 
Its  planning  for  the  need  of  this  plant  Is 
done.  Tri-St*te,  which  serves  the  Northeast 
part  of  Colorado,  must  find  an  answer  to  Its 
power  requirements.  It  Is  presently  making 
studies,  but  whatever  Its  source,  it  will  take 
money — big  money.  Ark  Valley  OAT,  in  tb« 
Southern  part  of  the  state,  is  In  the  same 
shape.  It.  too,  is  carefully  studjrlng  its  prob- 
lem. Even  if  the  distribution  associations  can 
meet  part  of  their  own  financial  problem,  the 
funds  for  generation  faciliUes  are  upon  us.  Tt> 
give  you  an  example  of  the  cost  factor  facing 
us — when  the  Colorado-Ute  Hayden  plant 
was  built  ten  yean  ago,  the  cost  was  $140  per 
installed  kilowatt.  Today  a  new  plant  la  e«- 
nmated  to  be  $330  per  Installed  kUowatt. 
More  than  double.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
ecological  factors,  but  we  want  to  be  good 
citizens  and  do  our  i>art  In  the  fight  against 
pollution.  We  assure  you  that  any  plant  wa 
plan  will  have  the  latest  antl -pollution  de- 
vices Installed  In  it.  According  to  the  1973 
loan  fund  survey  of  our  national  associa- 
tions, by  June  30.  1973.  o\ix  Colorado  dis- 
tribution associations  wlU  have  filed  applica- 
tions demonstratlxkg  a  need  for  more  than 
$31  million,  and  our  G&Ts  will  need  some 
$43  >4  nUlllons  for  a  total  of  nearly  $74  mil- 
lion. 

Perhaps  part  of  our  generating  problem 
may  be  solved  by  Joining  with  the  dtles 
and  sharing  with  them  in  generating  plants, 
built  and  financed  by  municipal  bonding. 
We  aak  you  to  consider  carafully  any  pro- 
posaU  to  Congress  that  wlU  help  with  tlM 
legal  ramifications  of  such  a  proposition. 

We  also  have  other  concerns  In  this  rural 
development  picture.  Two  weeks  ago  we  par- 
ticipated In  the  forming  of  a  rural  housing 
advisory  committee  to  Parmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. One  of  the  big  problems 
brought  out  by  bulldert  at  this  meeting  was 


the  fact  that  it  takes  a  week  to  close  a 
house  sale  with  Veterans  Administration  or 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  but  nearly 
four  months  with  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. We  are  concerned  with  the  re- 
organlzauon  of  the  Department  of  AgricuJ- 
ture — not  so  much  with  losing  tlje  name  of 
an  Important  department  of  government, 
but  more  with  the  loss  of  services  that  have 
been  Important  In  the  development  of  the 
rural  area.  It  concerns  us  that  there  Is  a 
tlMnight  of  dropping  federal  funds  for  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Program.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  the  educational  and  informa- 
tional arm  of  the  farmer  and  rancher  for  63 
years.  In  the  reorganization,  no  plans  have 
been  announced  for  the  replacement  of  this 
service. 

Who  will  carry  out  this  function  U  we  are 
to  Implement  an  accelerated  rural  develop- 
ment program? 

Rural  America  Is  at  a  crossroads.  The  In- 
stitution of  the  family  farm  is  there  also. 
If  this  segment  of  our  population  continues 
to  be  "spun  otf"  from  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
it  will  not  be  just  the  individual  farmer  and 
his  family  that  suffers.  He  has  the  fortitude 
to  stand  the  gaff.  He  has  the  ability  to  find 
other  employment.  But  it  will  be  a  nation 
as  a  whole  who  will  miss  the  support  of  this 
kind  of  people. 

Too  often  today  In  this  traumatic  world 
m  which  we  live,  we  tend  to  look  back  and 
say  "If."  I<t's  not  do  this  with  rural  Amer- 
ica. Let's  not  do  this  to  rural  electrification, 
at  the  other  programs  that  have  been  so  im- 
portant In  making  this  country  the  number 
one  agriculture  producer  of  the  world. 

Lefs  build  together  for  a  better  tomor- 
row— we  promise  you  our  cooperation — we 
say  to  you  the  members  of  Congress,  "We 
are  concerned." 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  way  our  Na- 
tion's rural  electric  cooperatives  tackled 
a  job  that  many  said  could  not  be  done. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  local  peo- 
ple, with  the  help  of  their  Government, 
can  accomplish  the  impossible. 

An  important  ingredient  in  this  suc- 
cess has  been  the  leadership  qualities  of 
the  rural  people  who  built  their  own 
electric  systems.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  State  of  Kentucky  continues  to 
provide  an  important  segment  of  the 
leadership  for  the  national  rural  elec- 
trification movement. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  our 
rural  electrics  have  been  facing  a  capital 
crisis  for  many  years.  We  simply  have 
failed  to  provide  the  resources  needed  to 
fully  meet  the  fast-growing  need  for 
capital  to  finance  the  progress  of  rural 
electrification. 

But,  once  again,  rural  electrics  have 
demonstrated  that  "where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way."  They  have  formed  their 
own  self-help  financing  institution,  the 
National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corporation — CPC. 

Ilirough  this  unique  organization, 
rural  electrics  are  pooling  i>art  of  their 
reserve  funds  in  an  effort  to  attract  pri- 
vate capital.  While  it  is  a  long  way  from 
the  point  where  it  will  be  able  to  provide 
an  appreciable  portion  of  the  capital 
needs  of  rural  electrics,  CPC  is  already 
joining  with  the  Rural  Electriflc&tion 
Administration  in  making  loans.  It  def- 
initely is  in  the  tradition  of  the  rural 
electrification  program,  the  tradition  of 
self-help  and  cooperation. 

I  am  proud  that  a  ELentucklan  played 


a  major  role  in  the  development  of  CPC. 
J.  K.  Smith,  former  general  manager  of 
the  Kentucky  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Corporation  and  now  serving  as  the  first 
governor  of  CPC,  headed  a  special  blue- 
ribbon  committee  of  rural  electric  lead- 
ers from  throughout  the  country  who 
developed  the  plans  for  CPC  and  suc- 
cessfully launched  the  organization. 

And  Kentucky  is  now  providing  an- 
other important  leader  in  the  rural 
electrification  program.  J.  K.  Smith's  re- 
placement as  general  of  Kentucky  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Corporation,  Louis 
Strong,  is  now  serving  his  second  1-year 
term  as  president  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association.  We  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  rural  electrics 
throughout  the  Nation,  are  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  a  man  with  the  ability 
of  Louis  Strong  at  the  helm. 

Last  March,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join 
other  members  of  the  Kentucky  congres- 
sional delegation  at  the  annual  congres- 
sional breakfast  put  on  by  Kentucky's 
rural  electric  systems.  At  that  session, 
Mr.  Strong  presented  a  thoughtful  and 
forceful  summary  of  the  problems  of  ru- 
ral electrification  and  what  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  do  to  help.  I  include 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

COOPXRATION  NXEDED  FOB  RtraAL  ICXNTUCKT 

(By  liouls  B.  Strong) 

It  Is  doubtful  If  any  of  us  appreciate  the 
number  and  complexity  of  all  the  Issues  with 
which  this  group  represented  here  today 
must  deal  and  with  which  all  of  us  here  must 
be  familiar  in  order  to  make  the  choices  and 
decisions  that  must  be  made.  Complicating 
decisions  and  oholcee  and  Judgments  Is  the 
fact  that  we  seldom  find  all  the  right  on  one 
side  of  an  issue  and  all  the  wrong  on  the 
other  or  all  the  Justice  on  one  side  and  all 
the  Injustice  on  the  other.  TTiere  Is  some 
truth  in  the  greatest  falsehood  and  there 
are  some  elements  of  Injustice  even  in  the 
greatest  Juatlce. 

All  of  us  here — and  especially  those  of  you 
who  are  members  of  our  nation's  Congress — 
must  continually  seek  and  choose  that  side 
of  an  Issue  that  represents  the  lesser  of  two 
evils — the  greater  of  two  rights — and  this  Is 
a  difficult  and  frustrating  responsibility. 

Complicating  yoin*  Judgments — and  ours — 
still  further  is  the  fact  that  choices  and  de- 
cisions must  be  Justified  to  a  public — or  elec- 
torate— that  seldom  has  access  to  all  the  facts 
and  Information  that  are  available  to  us. 

Making  a  democratic  society  and  govern- 
ment work  has  never  been  easy — but  cer- 
tainly I  know  of  no  better  way. 

I  suppose  this  simply  confirms  the  old  say- 
ing that  everything  good  and  worthwhile  In 
life  comes  only  through  struggle,  discipline 
and  effort. 

Our  objective  In  this  meeting  this  morn- 
ing is  to  give  a  quick  Insight  Into  some  of 
the  problems  that  we  face  and  describe  why 
we  feel  that  they  deserve  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

As  most  of  you  know,  Kentucky's  rural 
electric  cooperatives  serve  the  thinly  settled 
rural  areas  with  a  vital  service,  electricity. 
These  were  the  areas  that  the  profit  oriented 
corporations  did  not  reach  primarily  because 
a  dollar  invested  In  these  areas  would  simply 
not  yield  s  profit  above  taxes  and  operating 
cost  at  rates  rural  people  could  afford  to  pay 

There  are  no  special  miracles  In  the  rural 
electric  utility  business.  We  were  not  neces- 
sarily miracle  workers.  Rural  people  simply 
took  up  the  only  legal  vehicle  available  to 
them — the  cooperative  corporation — and 
used  it  to  provide  themselves  with  service 
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at  cost.  They  were  not  Interested  In  profits 
so  they  avoided  the  Income  tax. 

These  factors  together  with  the  long-term 
low  Interest  rate  loans  provided  by  govern- 
ment through  the  Rural  Electrtflcatlon  Ad- 
ministration were  the  essential  ingredients 
that  made  it  poeslble  to  electrify  the  thinly 
settled  rural  areas  and  provide  these  people 
with  electric  services  at  rates  they  could  af- 
ford to  pay. 

The  rural  people  did  not  have  and  still 
do  not  have  the  same  privileges  that  city 
people  have  of  selling  tax  exempt  bonds  to 
finance  electric,  water  and  other  services 
through  city  government,  earn  all  they  wish 
and  pay  no  taxes. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  serve  less  than 
one-sixth  the  number  of  users  per  mile  that 
a  city  utility  would  have  and,  in  addition. 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  another 
problem  that  no  other  electric  utUity  has 
and  that  Is  the  fact  that  they  are  continuing 
to  lose  users  of  electricity  In  their  service 
areas. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  to  extend  electric  service 
to  farms  and  homes  that  are  no  longer  there 
so  that  people  who  still  remain  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  country  have  to  not  only  pay 
off  the  Investment  to  serve  their  own  farm — 
their  own  home — but  they  also  have  to  pay 
for  these  thousands  and  thousands  of  elec- 
tric services  built  to  farm  homes  that  no 
longer  are  there.  No  city  utility  has  this 
problem. 

The  only  salvation  for  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  has  been  the  fact  that  those 
who  remain  In  the  rural  areas  have  been 
using  more  and  more  electricity,  Industry 
and  commercial  enterprises  have  begun  to 
move  into  the  rural  areas  and  more  city 
wage  earners  are  moving  to  the  country. 
Recreational  facilities  and  service  facilities 
along  the  super  highways  are  also  helping.  If 
electric  cooperatives  are  permitted  to  serve 
these  loads,  this  wUl  help  meet  the  prob- 
lem. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  lose  farm  users,  the  total  numbers 
of  people  on  rural  electric  lines  are  growing, 
more  Industry  and  more  commercial  enter- 
prises are  locating  in  the  areas  so  the  capi- 
tal requirements  of  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives are  increasing  at  a  rather  rapid  rate. 
This  gives  a  brief  outline  of  our  exinent  situ- 
ation. 

Now,  where  do  we  particularly  need  your 
help? 

First,  we  face  a  loan  capital  crisis  In  the 
rural  electric  cooperative  program. 

REA  has  been,  for  many  yean,  the  aole 
source  of  capital  for  the  rural  electric  eo* 
operative  program.  They  hold  the  firot  mort- 
gage on  every  rural  electric  cooperatlTB  sys- 
tem. Thus,  In  effect,  cutting  off  a  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  from  any  other  source  of 
capital.  With  the  low  margins  and  low  equity 
that  most  rural  electric  cooperatives  have, 
and  with  REA  holding  the  first  mortgage  on 
the  system,  it  would  be  an  unusual  banker 
Indeed  who  would  loan  rural  electric  oo- 
operatlvea long  term  money. 

Funds  for  rural  electric  cooperative  loans 
through  the  REA  have  been  at  about  the 
same  level  for  about  the  last  five  years,  say 
around  $340-  to  $S80-mlUon. 

At  the  same  time  the  capital  requirements 
for  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  been 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate  because  at  the  fac- 
tors that  I  mentioned. 

Rising  construction  costs  have  been  rapidly 
reducing  what  these  loan  dollars  will  build. 
If  you  assume  no  more  than  a  slx-per  cent 
annual  increase  in  construction  cost  then 
the  loan  levels  over  the  last  five  years  have 
actually  been  reduced  by  one-third  so  that 
even  U  our  capital  reqxiirements  were  no 
larger  than  they  were  In  IMM  we  would  need 
at  least  a  third  more  dollars  In  1871  to  main- 
tain the  same  level  that  we  had  In  1966. 


The  rural  electric  cooperatives  saw  this 
problem  coming  and  started  several  years 
ago  to  try  to  develop  an  answer  to  it.  They 
first  tried  to  get  a  rural  electric  bank  bUl 
passed  through  Congress  similar  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Bill  but  this  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Investor-owned  utilities  and  we  simply 
weren't  able  to  get  it  passed. 

We  Investigated  the  possibility  of  trying 
to  get  tax  exempt  bonds  that  are  available 
to  city  people  to  use  in  our  financing  but  our 
friends  in  Congress  told  us  that  this  was 
simply  not  in  the  cards  and  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  getting  the  tax  exempt  bond 
financing  extended  to  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives in  this  program. 

Finally,  rural  electric  cooperatives  did  the 
only  thing  that  seemed  to  be  left  to  do  and 
that  was  establloh  their  own  bank.  The  Co- 
operative Finance  Coriwratlon.  This  bank 
was  funded  to  the  extent  possible  from  the 
limited  depreciation  and  storm  reserve  funds 
and  the  advanced  payments  on  loans  that 
had  been  made. 

The  plan  is  that  this  bank  would  provide  a 
limited  amount  of  money  to  supplement  the 
loan  funds  made  available  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  by  the  Congress. 
This  higher  Interest  rate  money  would  be 
blended  with  REA  funds  and  loaned  to  those 
cooperatives  most  able  to  pay  the  higher 
interest  cost. 

The  creating  of  this  bank  comes  at  a  time 
when  a  great  strain  has  already  been  placed 
on  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  their 
reserves  because  of  a  starvation  situation  on 
capital  for  several  years. 

All  this  together  with  the  rising  power, 
fuel  and  construction  cost  has  created  a  real 
financial  crisis  for  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. 

Very  frankly.  If  something  isn't  done,  we 
could  foresee  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
programs  simply  starving  to  death  for  need 
of  capital. 

Even  when  we  have  been  able  to  get 
through  the  Congress  moderate  amounts  of 
additional  loan  authorization  we  haven't 
been  able  to  get  that  money  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  so  this  money  has  not 
been  nude  available  even  though  the  Con- 
gress authorized  it. 

In  addition  the  cash  flow  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  REA  continues  to  grow  increasingly 
critical. 

Directors  and  managers  of  these  rural 
electric  systems  view  this  money  squeeae 
with  growing  alarm. 

Now  what  can  you  do? 

Somehow  we  must  get  enough  of  the  Con- 
gress to  be  aware  of  the  problem  so  that  we 
do  get  higher  levels  of  loan  authorisation 
and  we  do  get  theee  funds  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  second  area  in  which  we  need  your 
help  and  understanding  Is  the  power  crisis 
that  is  facing  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
of  this  country. 

I  dont  need  to  go  into  any  detail  on  the 
power  crisis  in  this  country  with  you  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  electric  Industry  is  fadng  its  most 
severe  90  year  history. 

Rural  Electric  coopoatlveB  have  been 
warning  of  this  inq>en<Iliig  crisis  tat  at  least 
ten  years  or  longer.  We  have  been  aware  of 
it  because  we  have  been  Uving  on  the  door- 
step of  a  power  shortage  ever  since  our  in- 
ception. 

We  are  about  Uke  the  family  who  never 
knows  where  the  next  meal  Is  coming  from — 
as  far  as  power  si4>ply  Is  oonoemed.  We 
have  never  known  In  many  cases  where 
the  power  to  meet  next  year's  electric  re- 
quirements was  going  to  come  from. 

The  money  crisis  that  we  face  in  our  pro- 
gram hit  first  and  hardest  at  the  power  sup- 
ply sources  of  our  progiam.  11m  rlstng  fiul 
cost — the  rlstng  money  cost — and  the  con- 
cern for  the  environment  has  simply  com- 


pounded the  already  dUBeult  situation  that 
rural  electric  co<4MratlTes  have  been  facing 
In  regard  to  power  supply. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  only  generate 
about  one-fifth  of  their  power  requirements 
in  this  country.  Traditionally,  the  only  pro- 
tection that  they  have  had,  the  only  bar- 
gaining tool  available  in  trying  to  obtain  ade- 
quate power  at  reasonable  rates  has  been  the 
right  to  build  and  own  generation  and  trans- 
mission systems.  The  fact  that  we  only  gen- 
erate one-fifth  of  our  power  supply  require- 
ments is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
have  to  build  them  if  we  had  the  right  to 

do  BO. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  are  no  longer  in  a  oompetltlve 
position  to  build  their  own  generating  plants. 
In  some  instances,  REC's  have  Joined  with 
municipals  to  build  jointly  operated  plants 
with  tax  exempt  bonds.  The  IRS  recently  Is- 
sued a  ruling  prohibiting  this  in  the  future. 

We  would  like  to  see  you  support  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Zntenial  Revenue 
Code  which  would  permit  rural  electric  co- 
operatives to  purchase  power  from  a  munici- 
pal plant  financed  by  tax  free  bonds  in  those 
cases  where  the  municipals  and  cooperattves 
desire  to  Join  in  this  mutually  beneficial  un- 
dertaking. 

Even  when  loans  for  generating  plants 
have  been  made  to  rural  electric  cooperatives 
In  the  past,  alnuMt  Invariably  their  right  to 
build  and  operate  these  plants  has  been  diat- 
lenged  in  the  courts  so  that  cooperatives 
must  undergo  a  long  and  costly  series  of 
court  trials  intending  to  delay  the  plants. 

The  peak  demands  for  electric  power  move 
from  east  to  west  with  the  sun  and  from 
north  to  south  with  the  seasons — both  logic 
and  the  public  Interest  are  crying  out  for  a 
national  power  grid  so  that  electric  capacity 
can  quickly  move  from  area  of  surpliis  to 
areas  of  deficit. 

ScHutlons  to  the  environmental  issues  fac- 
ing the  utUlty  Industry  need  both  time  and 
research  to  resolve.  A  stepped  up  program  of 
Ooveimment  research  and  development  Is 
needed  to  learn  new  ways  of  producing  elec- 
tricity more  efficiently  and  with  lees  effect 
on  the  environment. 

Finally,  the  approximately  35-mllUon  per- 
sons served  by  runX  electric  cooperatives  in 
this  country  reflect  the  concerns  of  all  rural 
Americans. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Insured  home  loans  program 
and  the  water  district  loan  program  so  rural 
people  can  have  access  to  credit  to  build 
homes  and  enjoy  a  source  of  adequate  and 
safe  water  on  an  equal  basis  with  city  people. 

We  appreciate  your  presence  here  this 
morning.  We  will  appreciate  your  under- 
standing and  help  In  flnrting  the  best  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century  farm  leaders 
became  determined  In  their  efforts  to 
find  out  how  electric  power  could  be  used 
in  rural  cu'eas.  An  early  demonstration 
project  in  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  showed  that 
agricultural  producti<m  Increeaed  sharp- 
ly while  overall  operating  expenses  of  the 
farms  dr(m>ed.  Farmers  saw  that  their 
lives  were  more  productive  and  less  tiring 
because  of  the  use  of  electnc  power  which 
replaced  human  labor  and  animal  poirer. 
Word  of  this  demonstration  spread  and 
soon  farmers  In  other  States  became  In- 
trigued with  the  Idea  oi  obtaining  elec- 
tricity for  their  farms. 

It  was  not  until  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  however,  that  it 
became  possible  for  farms  and  small 
towns  to  obtain  electric  power.  During 
the  depth  of  the  depression  President 
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Roosevelt  signed  an  Executive  order 
creating  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. The  authorization  for  the 
CJovemment's  entry  into  the  field  of  rural 
electrification  was  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  It  began  ac- 
tually as  one  part  of  the  President's  gen- 
eral program  to  relieve  unemployment 
and  it  was  not  until  the  next  year  that 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was  passed 
and  the  lending  program  that  was  to  be- 
come the  pattern  got  underway. 

CO-OPS    BStNG    ELECTRIC    SEXVICE    TO    BT7HAL 
AREAS 

The  Nation's  rural  electric  systems 
have  traveled  a  long  and  difficult  road 
from  the  mid-1930's  when  only  one  rural 
family  In  10  could  get  electric  service. 
Nearly  1,000  rural  electric  cooperatives — 
all  of  them  member -owned  enterprises — 
have  borrowed  Federal  funds  under  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  to  provide  elec- 
tric service.  Now  they  operate  44  percent 
of  the  dectrlc  distribution  lines  in  the 
United  States,  servicing  8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  consumers  in  2,578  out  of  3,072 
counties  in  the  United  States. 

Rural  electric  systems  make  growth 
possible  in  the  countryside  and  in  small 
towns.  They  provide  <«>portunities  for 
more  people  by  making  d^jendable  elec- 
tric power  available  at  reasonable  rates. 
Each  one  Is  an  Independent,  locally 
owned  business  enterprise,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it 
operates.  The  formation  of  the  coopera- 
tives was  first  proposed  by  leaders  of 
farm  organizations  to  provide  electric 
service  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  The  co- 
operative Idea  UxA  hold  and  spread 
rapidly. 

UKA   KKANS  MUCH  TO  WASHINGTON  STATB 
RESIDENTS 

The  rural  electrification  program 
means  much  to  the  people  of  Washington 
State.  The  first  REA  loan  in  the  State 
was  approved  in  May  1936,  with  the  first 
REA-flnanced  line  energized  October  12, 
1937.  by  the  Mutual  Power  &  Light  Asso- 
ciation of  Tanner,  North  Bend. 

REA  loans  to  rural  electric  systems  In 
Washington  provide  for  service  to  an 
estimated  55,152  rursU  consiuners  over 
16,937  miles  of  line.  Loans  made  to  the 
23  REA  electric  borrowers  in  the  State, 
including  11  co-ops  and  10  public  utility 
districts,  total  $77,579,597. 

The  amoimts  of  electricity  used  over 
the  years  by  consumers  in  the  State  are 
steadily  increasing.  For  example,  in  1958 
the  average  monthly  consumption  per 
consumer  was  1,395  kilowatt- hours;  In 
1959.  the  average  monthly  consumption 
was  1.535:  by  1969,  the  average  had  risen 
to  2.117  kilowatt-hours. 

As  of  January  1  of  this  year,  REA  had 
advanced  $72,896,399  to  borrowers  in  the 
State.  The  funds  have  been  Invested  by 
the  borrowers  in  local  electric  facilities, 
including  16.520  miles  of  line,  serving 
48.678  farm  and  other  rural  consumers. 
Of  the  nearly  46.000  farms,  over  99  per- 
cent are  receiving  electric  service,  com- 
pared with  only  40.060  farms,  or  47.5 
percMit,  when  REA  was  created  in  1935. 

NtXOir  ADMINISTRATION  rMI>OTnn)S  REA  MONETS 

Despite  the  fact  that  generation  and 
transmission  loans  are  provided  for  in 


the  original  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  REA  has  placed  a  virtual  embfirgo 
on  power-supply  loans.  During  calendar 
1970,  REA  approved  only  three  special 
loans  for  generation. 

Historically,  the  REA  generation  and 
transmission  loan  program  has  provided 
rural  electrics  with  their  only  bargain- 
ing leverage  in  negotiating  wholesale 
power  contracts  with  private  power  com- 
panies. Rural  electrics  are  feeling  the 
effect  of  REA's  freeze  of  power-suwJly 
loans.  Within  the  past  year,  22  suppliers 
of  wholesale  power  to  RELA  borrowers 
applied  to  the  PPC  for  rate  increases. 
Since  wholesale  power  represents  40  to 
45  percent  of  the  cost  of  delivering  elec- 
tric energy  to  rural  electric  consumers, 
the  economic  impact  of  such  wholesale 
Ewwer  rate  increases  on  co-ops  suid  their 
members  is  staggering. 

The  President  recently  released  $15 
million  In  frozen  moneys  for  REA  loans 
to  co-ops,  but  of  course  this  was  money 
already  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The 
amount  authorized  over  the  last  6  years 
has  decreased  although  application  for 
loans  have  increased  substantially.  For 
example,  in  1971,  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  recom- 
mended that  $745  million  be  authorized 
to  meet  needs.  The  administration  rec- 
ommended $322  million  and  the  Con- 
gress authorized  $337  million.  Rural 
electric  systems  estimate  that  their  min- 
imum loan  needs  for  fiscal  year  1972  will 
be  $804  million.  The  administration  has 
requested  $345  million  in  its  fiscal  year 
1972  budget. 

rUTTJRE    OF    CO-OPS    SHAXT    WITKOCT 
ADDITIONAL    ASSISTANCE 

Rural  electric  systems  continually  in- 
vest more  capital  In  their  systems  to 
meet  present  members'  growing  power 
needs.  These  needs  double  about  every 
7  years.  New  rural  customers  are  being 
added  at  an  average  of  about  150,000 
per  year. 

The  tight  budget  on  which  they  exist 
has  caused  REA  to  abandon  its  long- 
standing policy  of  financing  2-year  con- 
struction programs.  The  reserve  fimds 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  REA  which 
has  increased  pressures  to  lise  reserve 
fimds  rather  than  loan  funds  for  con- 
struction, thus  leaving  co-ops  without 
adequate  reserve  cash  to  meet  emergen- 
cies and  natural  disasters. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  experiencing 
power  shortages  and  less-than-reliable 
electric  service.  Last  summer's  heat  waves 
precipitated  area  blackouts  and  wide- 
spread brownouts.  This  siunmer  the  PPC 
estimates  that  the  reserve  capacity  In 
most  regions  will  be  below  the  20-percent 
mlnlmimi  safe  level.  The  electrical  In- 
dustry estimates  Indicate  that  power  sup- 
ply must  be  doubled  by  1980,  quadrupled 
by  1990. 

Withholding  power  supply  lofuis  not 
only  deiHives  rural  co-ops  from  bargain- 
ing strength.  It  deprives  the  Nation  and 
more  specifically,  rural  America,  of 
needed  electricity.  If  denied  Its  share  of 
scarce  electric  power,  rural  America  may 
never  recover  from  the  effects  of  a  se- 
rious power  shortage. 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Callfomla.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  vigor- 
ous support  for  the  rural  electrification 
program  which  it  carries  on  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of 
California  which  I  am  proud  to  represent 
has  a  special  Interest  in  the  Rural  EHec- 
tric  Administration  electric  program,  for 
it  was  in  this  district  that  the  first  REA 
financed  cooperative  program  became  ac- 
tive. This  was  the  Surprise  VaUey  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  of  Alturas. 

The  first  REA  loan  in  the  State  was  ap- 
proved in  October  1936,  with  the  first 
REA-financed  line  energized  July  1, 1938. 
REA  loans  to  rural  electric  systems  in 
Calif omia  provide  for  service  to  an  esti- 
mated 68,000  rural  consumers  over  5,500 
miles  of  line.  Loans  made  thus  far  to  the 
10  REA  electric  borrowers  In  the  State, 
Including  several  cooperatives,  exceed 
$43,000,000. 

Consumers  served  by  REA  borrowers 
in  the  State  are  using  increasing  amounts 
of  electricity  on  their  farms,  in  their 
rural  homes  and  businesses.  In  1958.  the 
average  monthly  consumption  per  con- 
sumer was  418  kilowatt-hours.  In  1968, 
the  average  had  risen  to  936  kilowatt- 
hours. 

REA  has  advanced  $39,652,500  to  bor- 
rowers in  this  State.  The  funds  have  been 
invested  by  the  borrowers  in  local  elec- 
tric facilities,  including  4,996  miles  of 
line,  serving  61,285  farm  and  other  rural 
consumers.  Of  the  59.000  farms  in  the 
State.  99  percent  are  receiving  electric 
service,  compared  with  81.093  farms,  or 
53.9  percent,  when  REA  was  created  in 
1935. 

Tills  to  me  is  a  tremendous  record  of 
service  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and 
I  hope  that  this  program  will  continue  to 
move  ahead  with  this  same  outstanding 
record  which  we  have  witnessed  over  the 
past  more  than  three  decades  of  opera- 
tion in  Callfomla. 

Here  I  believe  is  an  outstanding  area 
where  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide to  the  individual  citizen  the  service 
which  they  deserve  and  at  the  same  time 
realize  something  of  a  return  on  its  In- 
vestment. I  should  point  out  here  that 
in  the  years  since  the  first  loan  was  made, 
payments  have  been  on  or  before  sched- 
ule, and  the  interest  payments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  have  exceeded  $8  million. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  seldom-told  success  stories 
of  rural  electrification  Is  its  innovative 
approach  to  problem  solving,  of  accom- 
plishing difficult  tasks  by  using  new 
methods  and  techniques. 

Few  people  know  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram was  successful  in  bringing  electric 
power  to  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the 
country  was  the  determination  to  econ- 
omize in  line  construction.  Engineers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  extending 
powerlines  over  long  distances  with  lit- 
tle capital  designed  economy  into  the 
distribution  system  by  eliminating  cross- 
arms,  spacing  poles  farther  apart,  and 
using  numerous  shortcuts  without  sac- 
rificing quality  of  service.  Those  early 
designs  have  since  become  standard  prac- 
tice in  the  electric  industry. 
Rural  electrics,  over  the  years,  have 
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continued  their  imaginative  approach 
to  power  distribution  and  consumer  serv- 
ices. Many  rural  electric  systems,  be- 
cause they  are  member  owned,  use  the 
cost  saving  approach  of  members  read- 
ing their  own  meters. 

An  Ohio  cooperative  is  credited  with 
initiating  the  security  light  program 
making  It  possible  for  rural  people  to 
have  "street  lighting"  at  a  cost  they 
could  afford.  Results  of  this  innovative 
idea  are  readily  apparent  as  the  Wueish 
hue  of  mercury  vapor  lights  glows 
throughout  rural  America  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  tell  where  one  town  or  city  ends 
and  another  begins. 

The  consumer-owned  philosophy  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  constantly 
drives  them  to  seek  new  ways  to  assist 
members  in  the  economical,  wise,  and  ef- 
ficient use  of  electricity.  Their  leadership 
in  developing  more  rigid  Insulation 
standards  for  home  heating  to  conserve 
energy  is  one  example.  Another  is  the 
extensive  research  work  conducted  by  a 
group  of  rural  electric  systems  in  Texas 
and  surrounding  States  in  cooperation 
with  Texas  Technological  College  of  Lub- 
bock on  power  requirements  and  efficien- 
cy studies  of  irrigation  pumps  and  pow- 
er units. 

More  recently,  rural  electric  systems 
have  been  pioneering  in  underground 
electric  power  distribution.  As  early  as 
1968.  Csiss  County  Electric  Cooperative 
at  Kindred,  N.  Dak.,  had  taken  steps  to 
install  a  large  portion  of  its  distribution 
system  imderground.  Its  original  con- 
tract of  200  miles  of  underground  elec- 
tric distribution  line  to  serve  only  160 
members  was  considered  a  crucial  test 
of  economic  feasibility  for  large  scale 
imdergroimd  power  distribution  in 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. The  rural  electrics  over  the  country 
are  keeping  pace  and  in  many  areas  sire 
leading  in  the  adoption  of  new  tech- 
nology to  conform  to  objectives  of  better 
service  and  more  attractive  environment. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  rural  elec- 
trics' concern  for  continued  progress  In 
development  of  an  electric  power  Indus- 
tr\'  compatible  with  today's  and  tomor- 
row's needs,  NRECA  membership  at  the 
association's  annual  meeting  in  Dallas 
earlier  this  year  adopted  two  resolutions 
urging  accelerated  research  and  devel- 
opment effort. 

Long-range  efforts  were  called  for  In 
research  to  develop  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor with  appropriate  effort  to  insure 
safe  disposal  of  all  radioactive  wastes, 
magneto-hydrodynamic  generation,  con- 
trolled hydrogen  fusion  generation,  and 
fuel  cells  for  peaking  and  energy  storage. 
In  the  field  of  transmission,  members 
called  for  development  of  economical 
equipment  and  means  of  installation  and 
operation  of  high-voltage  undergroimd 
transmission. 

A  second  resolution  was  In  support  of 
the  Electric  Research  Council,  an  In- 
dustrywide organization  which  has  the 
objectives  of: 

stimulating  and  promoting  research  which 
will  assist  the  electric  power  Industry  In 
maintaining  an  adequate  and  economical 
supply  of  electric  power  for  the  nation's 
economy  and  In  providing  Increased  value 
to  the  electric  consumers. 


Rural  electric  cooperatives  are  close 
to  their  constmier  members  and  they  are 
constantly  working  and  making  maxi- 
mum use  of  their  limited  resources  for 
continued  development  of  rural 
America. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  amplify  the  service 
rendered  rural  Americans  through  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Admlnlstratkn  and  the  local  co- 
operatives scattered  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, "nie  steady  growth  of  demands  for 
extended  services  from  these  organiza- 
tions are  eloquent  testimony  to  their 
value  and  to  the  critical  role  they  play 
la  our  country's  economy  and  In  the 
maintenance  of  our  rural  communities. 
Investment  by  the  Federal  Govemmeit 
In  nu-al  electrification,  especleJly  through 
the  medium  of  construction  loans,  have 
contributed  to  rural  development  in  a 
meaningful  way.  Considering  the  grow- 
ing crush  of  urban  population  with  its 
attendant  problems,  such  encouragement 
of  rural  expansion  is  certainly  a  com- 
mendable undertaking. 

Rural  electrification  has.  however, 
been  caught  In  the  same  cycle  of  infla- 
tion currentiy  plaguing  our  entire  econ- 
omy. Expanding  cmstructlon  costs 
coupled  with  Increased  cc»isumer  de- 
mands and  relatively  fixed  Federal  loan 
appropriations  for  the  past  6  years  have 
produced  a  serious  crisis  in  the  funding 
of  further  REA  construction.  Since  1965. 
funds  budgeted  for  REA  have  remained 
fixed  at  $345  million.  The  President's 
budget  request  hi  this  area  for  fiscal  year 
1972  is  In  this  same  amount.  Such  a  fig- 
ure reflects  little  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  expansion  in  demands  for 
service  and  soaring  construction  costs. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  June  30  of  fiscal 
1971  REA  will  have  pending  some  $800 
million  In  construction  loan  appUc&ticHis. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  loan  require- 
ments for  Texas  alone  win  reach  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Texas  may.  Indeed,  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this  growing  crisis  in  rural  elec- 
trification funding.  Throughout  fiscal 
year  1970  obligated  loan  fimds  to  Texas 
totaled  $16,275,000  for  electric  construc- 
tion and  $9,558,000  for  telephone  exten- 
sion, or  a  total  of  $25,813,000  or  about 
one-half  of  the  estimated  amount  re- 
quested by  the  State's  cooperatives.  The 
loan  obligations  assumed  by  REA  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1971  amount  to  only 
$2,356,290,  all  of  which  has  been  desig- 
nated for  electric  power  construction 
loans.  Neither  past  allocations  nor  pres- 
ent funding  have  been  anywhere  near 
the  minimum  requests  for  new  construc- 
tion loans  in  my  State. 

Administrators  of  cooperatives  In  my 
district  have  underscored  this  growing 
crisis  in  construction  fimding.  One  lEirge 
cooperative,  serving  several  counties,  re- 
quested $1  million  in  1970,  got  $500,000 
in  1970.  $240,000  thus  far  in  1971,  needs 
$1,260,000  for  1972,  and  states  that: 

We  have  no  Idea  what  amount.  If  any, 
of  this  we  will  receive. 

Another  indicates  t^t  short  funding 
of  loans  for  new  construction  has  f<»«ed 
his  cooperatives  "to  continue  our  expan- 
sion and  overdue  improvements  with  gen- 


eral funds" — funds  not  usually  available 
Oo  small  or  rapidly  growing  cooperatives. 
The  expanding  number  of  rural  com- 
muters holding  city  Jobs  has  added  500 
new  ccmsumers  each  year  in  another  co- 
operative, leading  its  administrator  to 
state  that — 

Unless  we  can  obtAln  additional  capital  In 
the  future,  we  will  be  unable  to  provide 
adequate  service  in  the  years  ahead. 

StUl  another  county  cooperative  in- 
sists that  they  need  $2  million  over  the 
next  2  years  "in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
people  who  are  already  here." 

In  my  district,  co-op  administrators 
are  increasingly  concerned  that  the  rural 
systems  might  soon  be  added  to  the 
growing  number  of  urban  power  com- 
plexes now  experiencing  peacetime  power 
shortages  for  the  first  time  in  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overstate  the  ur- 
gency for  a  reconsideration  of  the  budget 
needs  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration for  construction  loans  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  These  rural  cooperatives  are 
subject  to  so  many  economic  pressures 
that  they  are  becoming  increasingly  vul- 
nerable at  the  very  moment  in  oiu-  his- 
tory when  demands  for  their  services 
have  reached  an  all-time  high.  The  pro- 
visions of  1965  will  not  suffice — in  1972— 
for  rural  electrification  any  more  than 
such  provisions  would  be  adequate  in 
any  other  realm  of  economic  endeavor. 
If  rural  America  is  to  keep  pace  and  con- 
tinue to  play  a  vital  role  in  our  social 
and  economic  fabric,  we  cannot,  we  must 
not,  freeze  Federal  fimds  vital  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  rural  electrification.  I  would, 
therefore,  enthusiastically  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  urging  the  dras- 
tic reassessment  of  budgeting  and  fund- 
ing for  these  critical  REA  programs. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  rural  elec- 
tric systems  In  Nebraska  are  greatly 
concerned.  They  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  rural  electrification 
program.  The  many  leaders  In  the  rural 
electric  systems  in  Nebraska,  as  well  as 
all  across  the  Nation,  have  not  forgot- 
ten for  a  moment  the  tremendous  part 
this  great  program  played  In  raising  the 
standards  of  living  for  rural  people.  The 
times  have  not  changed  that  much; 
many  needs  are  still  there  to  be  met; 
some  of  them  are  a  little  different  than 
they  were  in  the  past.  Electric  service  has 
been  provided  to  almost  every  family  re- 
siding in  the  rural  areas  of  our  great 
country. 

Now,  rural  electric  systems  in  Nebraska 
and  other  parts  of  our  Nation  find  that 
there  are  other  needs  to  be  met,  needs, 
which  today  seem  to  be  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  that  initial  criteria  of  provid- 
ing electric  serve  in  its  simplest  form  to 
rural  people.  Today,  rural  people  find 
their  electrical  requirements  to  be  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  urban  areas. 
The  electrical  requirements  for  air- 
conditioning  are  increasiivg  rapidly  each 
year.  The  problems  experienced  through 
a  declining  rural  population  and  lack 
of  farm  labor  has  turned  the  farmer  to 
a  solution  of  mechanized  feeding,  labor- 
saving  equipment  for  increased  irriga- 
tion development,  and  a  constant  search 
to  increase  his  productivity  through  elec- 
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trlc&l  and  mechanical  means.  Agricul-  is  unwise  to  continue  to  rely  upon  con-  in    the  appropriation  levels  this  year 

turally-related  industry  has  come  to  our  gressional  appropriation  Xor  all  of  the  The  leaders  of  these  systems  realize  that 

ninU  areas.  All  of  these  changes  and  flnancin«  needs.  it  is  not  possible  to  correct  this  problem 

the  dciaands  for  more  and  more  electric  A  large  number  of  them  have  been  very  which  has  developed  over  a  number  of 

power  and  energy  have  created  a  far  active  In  the  development  of  a  self-help  years,  in  a  short  time  Many  of  the  rural 

grwter  need,  a  need  tot  adequate  capital  supplemental  financing  institution.  The  electric  leaders  feel  that  a  start  to  cor- 

and  financing  to  provide  the  sources  of  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Pi-  recting  the  problem  would  be  an  increase 

power,  the  electric  lines,  the  transform-  nance  Corporatlwi— CPC— is  a  self-help  in  the  appropriation  levels  of  $550  mil- 

ers  and  all  the  other  facilities  to  meet  bank   which   has   begun   its    operation  lion  for  fiscal  1972.  Rural  electric  leaders 

these  rapidly  expanding  electric  loads,  through  the  cooperation,  resource,  and  in  Nebraska  are  In  definite  agreement 

The  larger  part  of  the  rural  people  in  dedicated  efforts  of  rural  electric  leaders  and  give  their  wholehearted  support  to 

Nebraska  did  not  receive  electric  service  from  nearly  all  of  the  rural  electric  sys-  this  effort  and  to  this  recognition  of  their 

until  the  late  1940's  or  the  early  1950*3.  tema  across  our  great  country.  Seed  capi-  problems.  The  basis  and  the  criteria  for 

At  that  time  the  electric  lines  necessary  tal  Is  being  furnished  on  an  annual  basis  the  increased  needs  are  so  obvious  We 

to  provide  this  service  could  be  con-  to  this  self-help  bank  by  its  many  mem-  fully  expect  the  electric  needs  of  rural 

structed  for  approximately  $1,000  per  ber  rural  electric  systems.  This  seed  capi-  Nebraska  to  double  in  the  next  7  years 

mUe.  Today.  foHowIng  the  short  span  of  tal  will  be  the  basis  for  future  CPC  bor-  and  when  the  electric  load  requirement 

about  20  years,  the  cost  of  constructing  rowings  on  the  private  money  market,  doubles.  It  becomes  quite  obvious,  there 

this  same  electric  line  Is  nearly  $2,000  CFC  is  off  to  a  promising  start,  but  its  must  be  tremendous  investments  in  ad- 

per  mile.  lending  operaticms   will  necessarily   be  ditional  facilities  to  bring  that  power 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this,  our  rural  limited   during   its   early   years.   Other  and  energy  to  the  farm  and  the  ranch. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  have  found  nuul  electric  systems  in  Nebraska  are  Nebraska  rural  electric  tystems 

it  Increasingly  difficult  to  convince  Con-  looking  to  other  t^pes  of  supplemental  r  r„,«; -7^,.fw/.  ..-.*»™  .*>.«.*/«^ii„<-^ 

gres,  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad-  financing.  The  point  is.  thatlhe  leaders  '''"'"ti^lC^  *^^rmJt"5i^i6«T"'''' 

ministration  needs  adequate  appropria-  m  the  rural  electriflcaUon  program  are  xot»i  utimv  oiant                  '  siei  eio  -rii 

tions  to  meet  the  financial  demands  of  not  sitting  on  their  hands,  constantly     Total  long-tera  debt 81015  315 

its  borrower-electric  systems.  EKiring  the  saying  to  Congress,  "help  us,"  and  then  Tot*l  miiee  of  line  enVr^zedl           '  ss!  922 
past  4  years  the  REA  loan  program  has  not  giving  a  thought  to  some  means  of  Tot*i  number  fuii-time  em- 
been  held  to  a  level  of  about  $345  million  solving  some  of  the  financial  problems  on        pioyees  738 

per  year,  and  yet,  the  costs  to  these  rural  their  own  part.  The  rural  areas  of  Ne-     '^°**^  number  directors 299 

electric  systems,  as  to  all  other  busi-  braska  are  not  heavily  p<^ulated  as  is  ^°**'   residential    (farm  and 

nessef,   have   continued   to   rise.   Rural  true  of  a  large  part,  of  rural  America.  For  t^^,'''^'   ^,T,^^!^r^"~"              *^«^ 

electric   systems   in   Nebraska    and   all  that  reason,  the  costs  involved  as  com-  ?CS  S^t^n  we^s                           10  1^1 

across  our  Nation  have  found  it  increas-  pared  to  the  electric  revenues  returned,  xotai  connected  metere                      104'  006 

ingly  more  difflcult  to  raise  the  capital  to  provide  service  in  these  rural  areas  Kiiowatt-hours  sold— total..  1,433,605!  703 

to  meet   their  needs   for   new   electric  have  been  extremely  high.  But,  the  rural  Residential   (farm  and  non- 

facUltles.  and  the  requirements  for  the  people  in  Nebraska  are  rwoud  to  say  that        farm)    consumers. _.      799.661,223 

day-to-day    operations.    Rural    electric  they  were  able  to  do  that  job   but  now  '^'owatt-houra        purchased 

systems  in  Nebraska  will  need  approxi-  they  continue  to  look  to  the  Rural  Elec-  „  "^**  generated— 1 969  total.  1, 588,317.493 

^^U^^^."'^^''  ^y  ^^  «^  °'  J^^  triflcation    Administration    with    great  e7^''LiS^96?*SS    ""     aas  784  457 
1972  This  does  not  seem  to  amount  to  a  concern-great  concern  for  the  changes  R^i^nSTTf^  ^nd  noT-      ***'^^''" 
great  deal  of  money,  but  when  added  to  in   lending  poUcies   that   have   become  farm)    consumere                    »i7  622  38i 
all  the  needs  of  the  many  other  rural  necessary  due  to  the  inadequate  loan  Total  annual  operating  rev- 
electric  systems  across  our  great  coun-  funds.  Nebraska  rural  electric  systems        enue   $27,482,975 

try.  it  amounts  to  about  $805  million,  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  abandonment  Annual  interest  paid  on  long- 

This  figure  then  becomes  a  matter  of  of  the  long-standing  policy  of  financing        ^"^  ^"^^ -       »i.  570.690 

great  concern  to  us  in  rural  America.  2-year  construction  programs.  The   1-  '^°^'^    population     m    area 

Rural   electric   systems   in   Nebraska  year  program  is  a  costly  and  restrictive        **"«*•  367.469 

have  reached  a  point  where  they  have  substitute.    Emergency   situations   have  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 

found  it  necessary  to  tell  their  consum-  been  experienced  where  reserve  funds  are  a  change  of  attitude  in  rural  America, 

ers  that  they  are  unable  to  serve  some  beingdepleted  to  a  dangerously  low  level.  There  is  a  new   eagerness,   a   growing 

new  loads.  Irrigation  as  a  supplement  It  is  true  that  to  date,  the  Rural  Electri-  awareness,  a  new  concern  for  economic 

to  the  annual  rainfall  is  In  great  demand  flcation  Administration  has  been  able  to  progress,  and  a  new  desire  for  greater 

in  Nebraska.  Electricity  as  a  source  of  meet  the  locm  requirements  for  emer-  opportunities. 

power  and  energy  to  these  new  wells  is  gency   needs.   But,    when   the   point   is  The  Rural  Electric  Membership  Co- 

vitaUy   important   to   the    farmer   and  reached  that  this  becomes  the  last  cri-  operatives— REMCs— have  been  a  major 

rancher.  The  capital  outlay  to  provide  teria,  what  will  be  the  next  step?  factor  in  bringing  about  this  new  atti- 

the  necessary  new  substations,  electric  So.  Mr.  Speaker,  advanced  payments  tude.  Without  their  accomplishments  in 

Unes  and  other  equipment  to  meet  the  by  rural  electric  systems,  as  an  early  the  last  35  years,  talk  about  modernizing 

demands  of  this  new  type  of  electrical  repayment  plan  on  loan  funds  borrowed  rural  America  would  be  ludicrous 

load  are  far  greater  than  ever  before,  over  the  past  many  years  of  operation.  They  have,  quite  Uterally  brought  our 

Yet.  the  rural  electric  s:'stems  of  Ne-  have  been  greatly  reduced,  as  a  means  rural  areas  out  of  darkness  Before  their 

5?,?*    w  .    ^^^   '""'*   '^^  everything  of  meeting  other  financial  commitments  existence,  less  than  10  percent  of  our 

u-lthin  their  power  to  provide  for  the  that  were  critical  at  the  time.  Nebraska  farms  had  electi-ic  service    and  today 

electric  needs  of  the  rural  people  when  systems  are  greatly  concerned  because  more  than  98  percent  are  served  bv  elec- 

tnese  demands  and  needs  arise.   They  they  can  see  they  are  reaching  the  point  trie  power 

feel  this  way  because  adequate,  reliable,  when  there  will  be  no  means  left  of  Without  electric  power    uoon  which 

tne    very    backbone    of    the  economic  other— or  using  some  of  the  Uttie  reserve  would  not  be  possible 

.structure  in  rural  Nebraska.  If  there  is  nest-eggs  that  were  kept  back  for  otiier  No  single  oiWization  has  contributed 

to  be  progress  in  rural  development.  If  purposes.  They  are  concerned  because  as  more    to    the    detSm^t    of    liS^ 

there  is  to  be  success  in  the  efforts  to  tiiis  situation  rapidly  approaches,  tiiey  AmericrtiaSn  hate  (^  SJmC's    Thev 

keep  rural  Nebraskans  in  rural  Nebraska,  cannot  see   another   financial   solution  ha^^8ho^m^  tS^t  ti^revitJJ^ 

then  the  rural  electric  syst^ns  mu?t  be  adequate  to  cope  with  the  overall  prob-  our  rSrar  aiSsl?  nof  Tilrt^r  the 

ewr?  T.nmJ  In^'   H^.^f'^^^T'  S;.1^°"!  *^' '^"'^".^."^''k^^  ^^^-  short^nder-^ey  Save  b^^n  abou^ 

electric    faculties    and    additional    de-  Quate  loan  fund  appropriatons  by  Con-  dlfBcult  business  of  rural  development 

mands  on  poner  and  energy.  Rural  elec-  gress.   Nebraska  rural   electric  systems  siSe  the  pSe  of  th^  RiTS^S- 

tric  systems  tn  Nebraska  realize  that  It  feel  there  is  a  greet  need  for  an  Increase  flcation  Act ^1936 
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Since  1965,  however,  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram to  member  associations  has  been 
held  to  an  aimual  level  of  $360  million, 
or  less,  while  the  capital  needs  of  the 
REMC's  has  coDtlnued  to  grow. 

Powerloads  on  rural  Unes  double  about 
every  8  years,  and  it  Is  Increasingly  dlfB- 
cult for  cooperatives  to  meet  today's  ex- 
panding needs  with  yesterday's  funding 
particularly  when  Inflation  decieues  the 
real  value  of  the  annual  loan  nHpfa^tifHis 
No  wmder.  then,  that  the  REA  has  a 
backlog  of  loan  i4>plIcations  totaling 
nearly  $300  mUlkxi.  or  that  the  accumu- 
lated loan  needs  of  rural  dectrlc  bor- 
rowers for  fiscal  1972  will  total  more  than 
$800  mllli(»i. 

This  csyjital  gap  threatens  the  ability 
of  the  RKMC's  to  continue  to  meet  the 
growing  service  demands  of  our  rural 
areas  at  a  time  when  the  country  faces 
growing  shortages  of  power  and  the 
means  of  delivering  that  power. 

Adequate  loan  funds — which  Would  be 
repaid  with  Interest — must  be  made 
available.  Obviously,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  cannot  correct  in  a  single  year  a 
backlog  of  unmet  financial  obligations 
which  has  been  6  years  In  the  making. 
But  a  start  must  be  made  now  to  assure 
the  Nation's  rural  population  of  reliaWe 
and  adequate  electric  service. 

In  southern  Indiana  we  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  Impact  that  the 
REA-sponsored.  212,000-kilowatt  gener- 
ating plant — known  as  Hoosler  E^iergy— 
can  have. 

Hoosler  Energy  originally  was  incor- 
porated by  nine  of  southern  Indiana's 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  June  1949 
but  it  was  not  until  this  spring  that  the 
$71  million  plant  and  its  1,000  miles  of 
transmission  lines  began  serving  17 
REMC's  in  southern  Indiana. 

Officials  of  Hoosier  Energy  report  that 
the  facility  ah-eady  has  injected  nearly 
$80  mimon  into  the  State's  economy  with 
its  existing  Investment  hi  plant  and  fa- 
cilities. With  100  employees.  Hoosier 
Energy  has  an  annual  payroll  of  more 
than  $1  million. 

Direct  inputs  into  the  economy  of 
southern  Indiana  over  the  next  10  years 
will  total  an  estimated  $75  million- 
through  Its  payroll,  coal  purchases  in  In- 
diana, and  local  taxes. 

The  additional  power  generated  by  the 
plant  will  offer  an  inducement  for  new- 
Industry  In  southern  Indiana  and  make 
it  possible  for  present  industries  to  ex- 
pand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  rural  de- 
velopment in  the  true  sense  of  the  word— 
a  facility  planned  and  conceived  by  rural 
leaders  to  meet  their  needs  and  to  pro- 
vide the  potential  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  remarkable  development  in 
rural  America — a  rural  revival.  We  look 
to  the  RKMC's  to  m^ea  majw  contribu- 
tion to  the  enhancement  of  rural  life. 

With  projects  such  as  Hoosier  Ett^rgy 
which  is  supplying  the  basic  Ingredlfiit 
for  decentralized  Industry  and  modern 
living,  rural  communlMeB  in  southern  In- 
•liana  are  drawing  new  strength  mhI  en- 
couragemttit  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
aeTel<H>ment. 

The  REMC's  are  helping  rural  Amer- 
ica to  build,  mold  and  create. 


They  deserve  recognition  for  the  pert 
they  are  playing  in  making  rural  Amer- 
ica a  better  America. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  then,  to  see  that 
the  primary  source  of  financial  assistance 
to  the  REMC's— the  REA— is  provided 
with  adequate  appropriations  to  enable 
rural  cooperatives  to  show  the  way.  hght 
the  path  and  point  the  direction  to  rural 
revltallzation. 

Mr.  SHODP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
of  the  progress  that  has  berai  made  In 
Montana  and  throughout  the  Nation  by 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  Their 
achievements  are  Impressive  and  thrir 
aims  are  worthwhile.  Cwitinuing  prog- 
ress is  a  clear  Indication  of  your  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  Montana  and  the 
Nation.  The  rural  electric  cooperatives 
should,  and  generally  have,  taken  the 
lead  in  rural  development  programs  in 
their  particular  service  areas. 

REA  was  created  to  help  rejuvenate 
rural  America  in  what  was  probably  one 
of  the  darkest  hours  of  our  history.  The 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  our 
rural  areas  were  hideed  dismal.  Few 
farms  were  served  by  central  electrical 
Service.  In  1935,  5.5  percent  of  Montana 
farms  enjoyed  electrical  service  com- 
pared with  about  97  percent  of  the  farms 
today.  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  sit- 
uation was  quite  similar.  About  11  per- 
cent of  the  farms  received  central  sta- 
tion electrical  service  In  1935  compared 
with  more  than  98  percent  today.  This  is 
real  pr<«ress  when  we  stop  to  consider 
the  many,  many  uses  of  electrical  power 
on  our  farms  and  in  the  rural  areas. 

It  was  in  the  1930's,  as  it  is  now.  a  pro- 
gram for  people  to  help  themselves.  Sen- 
ator Oeorge  Norris'  dream  of  nsjng  elec- 
tric power  to  turn  the  wheels  on  the 
faun,  to  light  up  the  farms,  and  to  free 
farm  people  from  drudgery,  became  a 
reality  because  nu^  people  worked  to- 
gether and  made  the  program  a  success. 
I  am  certain  that  no  other  Industry  or 
organlzailcai  has  a  greater  stake  in  rural 
prosperity  than  the  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  made 
rural  America  a  better  place  in  which  to 
lire,  despite  the  fact  that  our  farm  popu- 
lation has  decreased  fnan  nearly  26  per- 
cent of  our  total  peculation  to  about  5 
percent  today.  TTiis  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous decline  brougbt  about  generally  by 
changing  eeanomic  conditions  through- 
out the  Nation  with  fewer  economic  op- 
portunities for  OUT  young  people  on 
farms  and  In  our  rural  areas.  Rural  elec- 
trification, beyond  a  doubt,  has  made  it 
possible  for  many  of  those  on  farms  to- 
day to  ronain  there. 

While  the  rural  electric  program  has 
made  progress,  the  Job  is  not  complete. 
There  are  now,  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  problems  for  REA  to  solve. 
Many  of  these  problems  relate  to  our 
changing  requirements  for  electrical 
service  due  In  part  to  technrtogic&l 
progress.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  Increase  In  the  average  consumiptlon 
of  electricity  per  consumer  per  month  In 
Montana  during  the  past  10  years.  In 
1959,  average  constmiption  per  consumer 
was  897  kilowatt  hour's.  Consumption  had 
Increased  to  1,085  kilowatt  hours  by  1069. 
In  other  words  consumption  per  con- 


sumer nearly  doubled  during  the  10-year 
period.  This  same  situation  prevails  for 
the  Nation,  increasing  from  432  kilowatt 
hours  In  1859  to  88  kilowatt  hours,  in 
1969.  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  were 
senrlng  more  than  M,000  oonsomers  In 
Montana  in  January  1971  and  nearly  6.5 
million  throughout  the  Nation.  REA- 
finanoed  systems  handled  more  than  half 
of  the  2.9  million  farms  served. 

Low  Interest  loans  made  to  the  Co- 
(H)eratlTes  through  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  hav4  made  It  pos- 
slUe  for  the  local  organisations  to  build 
transmlsBJon  lines  and  to  provide  the  re- 
quired equipment  to  make  the  program  a 
success  throughout  the  Nation.  However 
the  growing  average  consumption  rate 
of  electrieity  has  made  It  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  local  cooperatives  to  se- 
cure adequate  flnRnping  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  expansion  to  provide  the 
quaUty  of  electric  service  required  to 
meet  their  growing  needs. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corporatiwi,  a  non-govemmoit 
corporation,  has  now  been  organised  and 
is  In  a  positicxi  to  grant  loans  to  estab- 
lished Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  that 
can  afford  to  pay  mterest  for  loans  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  low  rate  charged  by 
the  REA.  The  creation  of  this  new  finance 
corporation  should  prove  to  be  another 
progressive  and  constructive  step  in  the 
REA  prc«ram. 

It  Is  also  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  has  been  en- 
acted Into  law.  This  act  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  rural  telephone  bank  to 
provide  supplemental  Balancing  for  tele- 
phoce  borrowers.  The  bank  is  intended 
to  furnish  assured  and  viable  sources  of 
supplementary  financing  with  the  objec- 
tives that  it  will  became  an  entirely  pri- 
vately owned,  operated,  and  fliuinced  cor- 
poration. 

We  are  fortunate  Indeed  to  have  an 
REA  and  rural  telephone  program.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  progress  could 
be  made  In  our  rural  areas  without  these 
two  programs.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
people  to  conjm*  up  nostalgic  images  of 
the  past.  We  hear  people  say  that  they 
long  for  the  good  old  days,  but  the  con- 
ditions wich  made  those  days  seem  at- 
tractive no  longer  exist.  When  we  con- 
sider that  on  today's  modem  farms,  elec- 
tricity is  being  used  to  perform  some  400 
diffwent  chores — mUkhag,  feeding, 
watering,  cleaning  stables,  heating, 
gathering  eggs,  and  almost  everything 
else  that  needs  to  be  on  a  farm— one  can 
hardly  help  feeling  fortunate  to  be  liv- 
ing now. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rural  electrification  In  the  United  Stetes 
is  one  of  the  great  success  stories.  FOr 
many  yeara,  electric  energy  "experts" 
had  said  distribution  to  rural  area.^ 
would  never  be  pc^sible  and  some  had 
even  levied  large  connection  charges  to 
farms  which  they  passed  with  their  lines 
on  the  way  to  another  city.  The  RKA 
long-term  loans  for  consumer-owned 
distribution  lines  made  electric  appli- 
ance and  equipment  customers  6f  almost 
every  farm  family  to  America  and  the 
loans  are  being  repaid  or  In  manv  in- 
stances have  been  repaM. 
Now  that  most  farms  have  electricity, 
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some  say,  "Why  the  need  for  more  loan 
money." 

The  fact  is  that  fanns  like  factories 
are  usins  more  and  more  electric  ener- 
gy and  largm*  and  larger  equipment.  The 
distribution  lines  which  delivered 
enough  energy  for  a  few  electric  lights 
are  simply  not  sufQclent  to  supply  energy 
for  large  motors,  dryers,  and  refrigera- 
tion imits.  Thus,  larger  expensive  lines 
are  needed. 

It  is  the  interest  of  all  America,  in- 
cluding the  electric  equipment  suppliers 
and  th^r  employees,  and  those  who  want 
to  prevent  imnecessary  loading  of  high 
Ix>p;ilatlon  areas  with  iieople  who  would 
rather  live  In  rural  areas,  that  the 
needed  funds  smd  program  be  available 
for  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
REA.  The  next  chapter  of  the  great  suc- 
cess story  of  REA  will  depend  upon  ade- 
quate understanding  and  support  and 
I  hope  it  proves  to  be  another  bright 
chapter  in  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  be  noted 
that  the  utilities  which  put  into  effect 
the  rural  electrification  program  under 
discussion  here  today,  are  consimier- 
owned  business  enterprises. 

Consiunerlsm  is  a  word  much  In  use 
these  days.  The  consmner  movement  In 
America,  as  many  of  us  have  reason  to 
know  from  our  contacts  with  many  con- 
stituents, is  a  dynamic  force  and  in  some 
ways  new.  But  It  is  not  totally  new.  Like 
all  social  forces  and  institutions.  It  is  a 
product  of  Its  history. 

Today  it  Is  fitting  that  we  should  rec- 
ognize the  link  between  the  consumer 
movement  in  1971  and  the  consumer  ac- 
tion that  began  In  1935 — action  which 
literally  brought  the  rural  people  of 
America  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  19th 
Century  to  the  light  and  comfort  and 
technology  of  the  20th. 

Rural  electriflcation  was  the  "impos- 
sible dream."  but  it  came  true  because 
rural  consumers  refused  to  recognize  the 
impossibility. 

Like  consumers  today,  they  entered  the 
political  arena  asking  Government  to  be 
responsive  to  their  needs. 

They  organized  cooperatives.  They 
borrowed  capital  offered  by  the  public 
through  the  Federal  Government.  But 
they  also  did  all  they  could  for  and  by 
themselves.  The  consumer-members  of 
the  co-ops  provided  rights  of  way  for 
powerlines  without  charge,  thus  saving 
their  utility  business  entity  millions  of 
dollars.  They  insisted  on  the  area-cover- 
age principle  so  that  service  would  be 
provided  not  only  to  those  who  lived 
nearest  the  headquarters  but  also  at  the 
same  cost  to  the  most  remote  members 
in  the  service  territory.  They  sought  and 
used  economies  in  the  construction  of 
electric  systems.  They  emirfoyed  techni- 
cal advisors  to  help  them  choose  the 
right  equipment  and  make  efiQcient, 
economical  use  of  electric  power.  They 
have  employed  service  personnel  to  make 
repairs  and  Installations  at  honest  cost. 
In  numy  co-(yps  the  members  have  al- 
ways read  their  own  meters  and  made 
out  their  own  bills. 

Prom  the  electric  cooperatives  has 
come  leadership  in  the  establishment  of 
other  consumer-owned  fsicilitles — water 


systems,  waste  disposal  projects,  hous- 
ing associatictfis,  and  so  on. 

They  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing together  many  consumer  organiza- 
tions into  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America. 

And  all  of  the  time,  they  have  fought 
for  fair  and  reasonable  electric  rates. 
With  perhaps  a  tenth  as  many  consum- 
ers per  mile  of  distribution  line  as  the 
power  oompanies  have,  the  omsumer- 
owned  systems  have  brought  their  rates 
down  at  every  opportunity.  In  the  early 
1930's  there  was  nothing  unusual  about 
retail  rates  of  10  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  in  rural  areas.  By  1941  on  rural 
electric  lines,  the  average  was  5.65  cents 
and  by  1958  it  was  down  to  2.02  cents  for 
farm  and  residential  consumers  and  1.88 
cents  overall. 

In  many  places  the  rxiral  systems  have 
never  been  able  to  get  rates  down  as  low 
as  those  in  the  nearest  cities,  but  they 
have  benefited  the  customers  of  power 
c(»npanles  by  providing  a  yardstick — 
a  means  of  measuring  and  determining 
whether  the  rates  are  fair. 

Electric  power  consumers  cannot  shop 
around.  Almost  without  exception,  in 
any  given  area,  the  supplier  holds  a 
monopoly. 

So  what  keeps  a  power  company  from 
charging  its  captive  customers  whatever 
the  traffic  will  bear? 

Some  protection  is  provided  by  regu- 
latory bodies  established  to  lo(*  after  the 
public  interest. 

But  these  commissions  are  often  un- 
derstaffed and  underbudgeted,  making  it 
difficult  for  them  always  to  be  effective 
buffers  betwen  the  hapless  consumer  and 
the  batteries  of  skUlful  lawyers  and 
economists  which  power  companies  can 
hire. 

So,  besides  the  regulatory  commis- 
sions, the  consumers'  electric  yardstick 
is  a  necessary  protection  against  exorbi- 
tant rates. 

The  consumer's  electric  yardstick  is 
composed  of  three  elements:  One,  a 
limited  sunount  of  nonprofit  power  gen- 
eration, some  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment;  by  rural  electric  systons  and  other 
nonprofit  producers.  Two,  a  limited 
amount  of  nonprofit  power  transmission, 
some  by  the  Federal  Government,  some 
by  the  rural  electric  systems  and  other 
nonprofit  entities.  TTiree,  a  limited 
amount  of  nonprofit  power  distribution 
by  rural  eJectric  systems  and  other  non- 
profit distributors. 

These  three  elements,  then — power 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
tion, in  limited  amounts — combine  to 
form  a  kind  of  "yardstick,"  or  "compe- 
tition-by-example" in  the  electric  power 
industry — a  monopoly-type  industry  in 
which  no  real  competition  exists.  Whraa 
a  certain  amount  of  the  electricity  used 
in  this  Nation  is  generated,  transmitted 
and  distributed  to  the  consumer  without 
any  profit  being  added  on,  the  consumer 
is  then  in  a  position  to  detomine  ap- 
proximately how  much  profit  is  being  in- 
cluded in  the  rest  of  the  Industry's 
prices — and  whether  that  profit  is  rea- 
soiuiUe  or  unreasonable. 

Experts  say  that  only  about  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  electric 
power  capacity  needs  to  be  operated  on 


this  nonprofit  yardstick  basis.  But  tiiey 
also  tell  us  that  the  country's  total  yard- 
stick power  has  dropped  to  around  13 
percent — and  will  drop  even  more  as 
power  demand  increases.  This  must  not 
happen;  the  yardstick  must  be  main- 
tained, particularly  in  times  like  the 
present  when  a  growing  shortage  of 
electrte  power  may  tempt  some  of  the 
industry  to  jack  up  their  rate  struotures. 
The  answer  to  America's  power  proi)- 
lems  does  not  lie  in  letting  protected 
monopolies  grab  while  the  grabbing  is 
good.  The  public  interest  requires  that 
we  hold  onto  the  consumer's  electric 
yardstick  and  maintain  the  element  of 
competition-by-example. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  inflationary  interest  rates,  there 
are  some  people  who  become  almost 
apoplectic  at  the  thought  of  2-percent 
loans  being  made  by  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

But  they  get  excited  because  they  do 
not  know,  or  fail  to  understand,  just  what 
that  2-percent  money  means,  not  only  to 
members  of  rural  electric  systems,  but  to 
the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 

First,  in  explaining  the  vital  need  for 
continued  2 -percent  REA  loan  funds  for 
electric  facilities,  it  is  best  to  start  at 
the  beginning.  These  REA-financed  sys- 
tems came  into  being  because  nobody  else 
would  provide  electric  service  to  most  of 
rural  America.  It  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
derstand  the  reluctance  to  Invest  large 
sums  of  money  in  such  sparsely  settled 
areas  as  was  most  of  rural  America.  Even 
today,  no  rural  electric  system  in  my 
State  of  Utah  even  has  as  many  as  three 
consimiers  per  mile  of  line.  My  latest 
figures  are  for  1969,  and  in  that  year, 
three  of  the  five  rural  electric  systems  in 
Utah  were  serving  less  than  two  consum- 
ers per  mile  of  line. 

Second,  if  electricity  were  not  available 
in  rural  America,  there  would  be  no  farm 
population,  no  farm  industry  as  we  know 
it.  And  all  those  people  would  have  come 
to  the  city  in  search  of  a  better  life — and 
our  cities  do  not  need  that  kind  of  added 
population. 

Third,  without  electricity  to  make 
additional  production  possible,  our  prob- 
lem could  well  be  shortages  and  hunger, 
and  we  would  share  that  problem  with 
people  around  the  world  who  now  depend 
on  American  farms  for  their  daily  bread. 

Fourth,  rural  electric  consiuners  on 
the  average  pay  more  for  electric  serv- 
ice already  than  do  city  consumers  of 
commercial  companies.  The  REA  direc- 
tor of  program  analysis  has  said  in  a 
speech  that  if  REA  interest  rates  went  to 
6  percent,  this  would  necessitate  an  in- 
crease in  the  electric  rates  charged  ru- 
ral electric  cMisimiers  of  some  9  to  10 
percent.  And  these  rural  consumers  are, 
on  the  whole,  already  in  the  lower  brack- 
ets of  American  income  levels. 

But  I  think  there  is  something  more 
basic  than  just  interest  rates  In  the  ar- 
giunents  about  2-percent  money  for 
REA.  Electricity  is  no  Icmger  a  luxury  in 
this  Nation.  In  rural  areas,  electricity  is 
not  just  a  pumper  of  water  and  a  cocricer 
of  food.  Electricity  is  a  basic  production 
tool  helping  to  upgrade  the  economic 
level  of  rural  life.  Equally  Important  in 
this  20th  century,  it  makes  it  poesit>le 
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to  upgrade  the  health  of  rural  people 
and  to  deliver  cultural  advantages 
hitherto  imknown  in  most  rural  areas. 

Aside  from  the  economic  arguments 
favoring  the  2-percent  REA  lending  pro- 
gram, I  think  there  is  something  more 
basic  to  bolster  the  2-percent  concept. 
This  REA  program  is  a  social  as  well  as 
an  economic  program.  It  was  bom  this 
way  and  has  matured  to  become  a  vital 
service  to  almost  25-million  Americans 
through  the  2-percent  program. 

It  is  right  that  riu*al  Americans  have 
electric  service. 

It  is  essential  that  the  integrity  of  the 
2-percent  REA  loan  program  be  pre- 
served in  order  that  this  may  be  so. 

This  Congress,  I  know,  will  keep  the 
faith  with  rural  America.  We  will  do  this 
in  full  realization  that  rural  electrifica- 
tion is  not  merely  a  program  for  rural 
people.  It  is  a  program  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  urban 
as  well  as  rural. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  Missouri  is  one  of  the  largest  States 
in  the  rural  electrification  program. 
More  important  than  that,  it  is  probably 
in  our  State  and  in  my  district  where  the 
program  is  more  sophisticated  and  tech- 
nologically advanced  than  anywhere  else. 
There  are  41  distribution  cooperatives  in 
the  State,  and  40  of  these  receive  their 
power  from  one  of  the  six  generation  and 
transmission  cooperatives  serving  the 
State.  Each  of  these  six  G.  &  T.'s  are  In- 
tercormected  to  form  the  Associated 
Electric  Cooperative,  and  the  associated 
system  is  interconnected  with  each  of 
the  investor-owned  utilities,  the  South- 
west Power  Administration  and  many  of 
the  leading  municipal  electric  systems  in 
the  State. 

This  total  interconnection  assures  our 
State  of  the  total  capcity  of  each  entity 
in  the  pool  in  the  event  of  a  downtime 
In  any  generation  station.  The  proof  of 
this  was  seen  many  years  ago  in  one  of 
the  major  stations  of  the  Kansas  City 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  when  It  went  unex- 
pectedly out  of  service.  Since  the  associ- 
ated system  was  able  to  pick  up  this  load, 
the  lights  in  Ktuisas  City  never  even 
fiickered. 

The  loads  of  the  electric  cooperatives 
are  doubling  at  a  fantastic  rate,  as  are 
those  of  the  Industry  in  general.  Some 
estimates  indicate  that  the  Missouri  co- 
operatives will  need  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1  billion  new  money  over  the  next  10 
years  if  they  are  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  consumers  and  the  total 
power  needs  of  the  pool  in  the  State.  Now 
when  the  Nation  faces  critical  power 
shortages  is  the  time  when  we  should  go 
forward  with  an  aggressive  program  to 
meet  the  power  needs  of  a  growing  Amer- 
ica. The  REA  appropriation  figure  has 
been  static  for  the  last  6  years,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  backlog  of  loan  ap- 
plications has  risen  to  alarming  propwr- 
tions.  that  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
are  unable  to  finance  needed  S3rstems 
improvements  and  extensions,  that  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America  has  de- 
clined In  many  respects.  Nearly  everyone 
agrrees  that  if  we  are  to  halt  the  outmi- 
gratlon  from  rural  America  which  has 
been  one  of  the  big  contributing?  factors 
to  the  problems  of  the  Inner  cities,  then 


we  are  going  to  have  to  begin  by  f  imding 
the  rural  electrification  program  so  that 
the  most  basic  and  essential  service  is 
maintained  comparable  to  that  available 
in  cities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rec- 
ommend a  vastly  increased  appropriation 
for  the  rural  dectrification  program  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ctMnmend  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  and  Montana  (Mr.  Mslcher) 
for  reserving  time  this  afternoon  for  a 
discussion  of  the  problems,  progress  and 
potential  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. 

This  subject  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  me  as  the  Representative 
of  my  fellow  North  Dakotaiis  who  are 
members  of  the  13  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives which  serve  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District ;  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture, Environment,  and  Consumer 
Protection;  and  as  a  farmer -member  of 
the  Cass  County  Rural  Hectric  Coopera- 
tive of  Kindred,  N.  I>ak. 

My  imderstandlng  of  the  need  for  the 
REA  2  percent  interest  loan  program  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  my  wife  and  I 
were  first  married,  and  she  was  cooking 
on  a  combination  coal  and  propane  stove 
while  we  waited  eagerly  for  the  rural 
electric  line  to  be  buUt  to  our  farm  in 
the  Red  River  Valley.  In  some  ways,  those 
days  were  esisler  days  than  these  for  the 
rural  electrification  program.  The  need 
for  central  station  electricity  in  rural 
America  was  a  highly  visible  need,  and 
the  RE:a  program  had  a  very  vocal  con- 
stituency composed  of  the  many  farm- 
ers and  their  families  who  were  waiting — 
sometimes  not  too  patiently — to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  modem  electric  living 
which  their  city  cousins  had  been  en- 
joying for  years. 

Today,  the  need  for  an  adequate  and 
viable  REA  2-percent  interest  electric 
loan  program  is  as  great  or  even  greater 
than  in  those  early  days.  Unfortimately, 
the  need  today  Is  not  so  easy  to  see,  and 
the  steady  decline  In  our  rural  popula- 
tion has  made  It  harder  for  the  voice  of 
rural  America  to  be  heard. 

Too  often,  we  hear  that  the  job  of 
rural  electrification  is  over  because  bet- 
ter than  98  percent  of  our  Nation's  farms 
now  have  central  station  electricity.  That 
statistic  is  worse  than  meaningless — It  is 
downright  misleading — unless  It  Is  con- 
sidered along  with  several  other  statis- 
tics relating  to  the  riiral  electriflcation 
program. 

Power  loads  on  rural  electric  lines  dou- 
ble on  the  average  of  every  8  years,  and 
the  rural  electrics  are  connecting  uo  an 
average  of  150.000  new  rural  consumer- 
members  each  year.  In  addition,  the  ru- 
ral electrics  are  involved  In  a  constant 
process  of  updating  and  upgrading  their 
systems  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
modem-day  agriculture  and  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

The  original  lines  of  a  rural  electric 
cooperative  were  built  to  provide  serv- 
ices adequate  for  lighting  and  a  few 
household  appliances.  In  the  36  years 
since  the  beginning  of  REA,  sigricultiu^ 
has  become  highly  mechanized  and  a 
indispensable  ingredient  in  a  modem 


farming  operatioiL  For  the  rural  elec- 
trics, this  means  more  capital  expendi- 
tures to  build  heavier  lines  to  run  those 
crop  driers,  irrigation  pumps,  elevators, 
silo  unloaders,  feed  and  grain  handling 
equipment,  bulk  milk  oocders  and  so 
forth. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  REIA  program 
today  lacks  "glamour."  There  was  ex- 
citement in  originally  electrifying  rural 
America,  but  there  is  not  much  drama 
in  "heavylng  up"  and  upgrading  serv- 
ice. 

But  glamour  or  no  glamour,  the  job 
must  be  done  if  our  traditional  system 
of  family-type  farming  is  to  survive  and 
if  rural  area  develoiunent  is  to  become 
a  reality. 

This  is  not  scare  talk;  this  is  plain  talk. 
Fanners  today  are  caught  in  a  vicious 
cost-price  squeeze.  Since  1960,  the  prices 
farmers  have  received  for  their  products 
rose  only  10  percent.  Meanwhile,  their 
capital  investment  costs  rose  79  percent; 
fertilizer  costs  rose  64  percent;  feed 
costs,  33  percent:  and  so  on  down  the 
long,  dismal  list. 

Throughout  the  same  decade,  the  elec- 
tricity has  been  one  of  the  very  few 
farm  production  costs  which  have  not 
escalated  in  price.  The  rural  ^ectric 
cooperatives  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  holding  down  their  controllable 
expenses  in  order  to  keep  their  rates  at 
a  reascxiable  level. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  REA 
2-percent  Interest  loan  program  was 
started  in  order  to  bring  central  station 
electricity  to  rural  people  who  lived  far 
apart  and  could  not  otherwise  afford  it. 
The  availability  of  low-cost,  long-term 
REA  loans  has  been  the  equalizer,  so  to 
speak,  that  made  it  possible  for  farm 
and  rural  people  to  have  electric  sei^vice 
at  about  the  same  rate  their  city  cousins 
were  paying  for  it.  This  was  the  reason 
for  starting  the  REA  program  In  the  first 
place,  and  It  is  an  excelloit  reason  for 
continuing  it. 

In  view  of  this,  I  was  understanxlably 
concerned  to  read  in  the  S«cretary  of- 
Agriculture's  recent  report  on  the  state 
of  American  agriculture,  titled  "Agricul- 
ture on  the  Move,"  tiiat  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  has  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  advising  borrowers 
"to  adopt  rates  in  keeping  with  their  fi- 
nancial needs  instead  of  jeopardizing 
loan  security  by  trying  to  maintain  parity 
of  rates  with  urban  rates." 

It  is  indeed  true  that  because  of  the 
growing  gap  between  available  REA  loan 
funds  and  the  rural  electrics'  capital 
needs,  REA  has  been  forcing  borrowers 
to  use  margins  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penses Instead  of  borrowed  capital  to  fi- 
nance line  construction  and  system  im- 
provements. This  means,  however,  that 
the  comparability  of  rates,  which  is  the 
whole  reason  for  the  2-percent  loan  pro- 
gram and  which  is  one  of  the  ways  of  en- 
couraging farm  famihes  to  stay  on  the 
land  rather  than  move  Into  the  already 
overcrowded  urban  areas,  is  indeed  in 
danger. 

We  have  an  Immensely  broadened  pro- 
gram for  grants  for  water  and  sewer  con- 
struction in  the  urban  areas  to  make  liv- 
taig  conditions  in  the  city  better.  The 
REA  customer  is  not  asking  for  a  grant 
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but  rather  a  loan,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween 2  pexcent  and  the  goine  Interest 
rate  gives  a  subsidy  of  a  type,  but  it  is 
a  subsidy  to  allow  the  farmer  central 
station  electric  power  at  about  the  same 
price  his  city  cousin  pays  for  it.  Because 
of  the  vast  distances  between  individual 
farmers  compared  to  the  many  custom- 
ers per  mile  of  line  in  the  city,  this  equa- 
lizer is  necessary  if  reasonably  priced 
electric  power  is  to  be  available  in  the 
country.  I  am  appalled  at  those  who 
would  label  the  REA  program  a  vehicle 
through  which  the  farmer  gets  an  im- 
warranted  advantage. 

Our  farmers  are  caught  In  a  serious 
enough  cost-price  squeeze  without  esca- 
lating the  cost  of  their  electric  hired 
hand  over  those  rates  paid  in  the  cities. 
I  cannot  interpret  this  new  REA  policy 
to  mean  anything  except  that  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  are  now  being  pres- 
sured by  REA  to  raise  retail  rates  in  or- 
der to  get  the  growth  capital  they  need 
out  of  the  hides  of  their  farmers  and 
other  rural  consumers  rather  than 
through  loans  from  REA.  Such  a  policy 
of  advocating  higher  rural  electric  rates 
not  only  is  a  perversion  of  the  equalizing 
purposes  of  the  REA  program,  It  also  will 
add  more  rural  refugees  to  those  who 
have  already  been  forced  to  migrate  to 
our  crowded  and  troubled  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  within  our  power  to 
save  the  rural  electrification  program 
and  in  so  doing,  to  help  both  our  rural 
and  urban  areas.  We  can  do  so  by  sub- 
stantially Increasing  the  appropriation 
for  the  REA  electric  loan  program  for 
fiscal  1972  to  more  nearly  meet  the  loan 
to  profvide  reasonably  priced,  adequate 
electric  service  to  our  farmers,  rancbeiB, 
and  other  rural  businesses  and  residents. 
I  support  the  rural  electric  program  for 
the  same  reason  I  support  the  grants  for 
sewer  and  water  construction  in  the 
cities.  These  programs  make  the  areas 
where  American  families,  both  rural  and 
urban,  more  livable.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  BRAOEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friends  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Mklchm)  in 
discussing  a  subject  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  millions  of  Americans — ru- 
ral electric  cooperatives. 

As  Congress  approaches  appropriation 
measures  for  the  coming  year,  it  is  time- 
ly to  consider  the  important  role  such 
cooperatives  have  had  In  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  America,  and  also  to  point 
out  the  severe  financial  pinch  which  is 
restricting  continued  growth. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
crucial  contributlcm  that  these  co-ops 
have  made  In  bringing  electrification  to 
rural  areas  and  making  them  even  more 
attractive. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives have  been  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable forces  in  the  development  of  the 
Third  Congressional  EWstrict  of  Indiana, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  In 
response  to  a  questionnaire  I  submitted 
to  Third  District  residents  this  spring, 
they  indicated  that  programs  to  extend 
utilities  to  rural  areas  are  me  of  the 
mo«t  important  contributions  the  Fed- 


eral Qovemment  can  make  to  benefit  In- 
diana  farmers. 

But  the  rural  dectric  systems  of 
America  are  desperately  short  of  capital, 
and  with  each  day  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plications for  assistance  gets  longer  and 
the  situation  becomes  more  critical. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  been  hamstrung  not  omly  by  in- 
adequate funding,  but  by  the  adminis- 
trations  impounding  of  $15  million  in 
REA  funds  which  were  only  recently  re- 
teased 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion can  perform  a  much  greater  service 
to  the  farming  areas  of  the  coimtry  by 
investing  a  larger  share  of  the  Federal 
budget  in  rural  electrification  than  by 
staging  a  bogus  county  fair  on  the  White 
House  lawn. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  May 
1971  edition  of  Indiana  Rural  News: 
Capital  Oaf  Widkns 

Early  this  mantb,  directors  and  managers 
from  nearly  all  of  Indiana's  rural  electric  co- 
operatives will  contact  tbelr  Coogreasmien 
personally  and  seek  their  support  of  adeqtiate 
appropriations  for  the  Bural  Electrification 
Administration. 

Positive  and  Immediate  action  by  Congress 
Is  sorely  needed. 

In  recent  years,  REA,  the  source  of  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  capital  loans  for  Indiana's 
RElfCs  and  the  nation's  other  electric  coops, 
has  not  had  enough  money  to  meet  the  ever 
growing  deznand  for  funds  to  finance  needed 
new  construction,  maintenance,  and  upgrad- 
ing of  the  nation's  rural  electric  systems. 

Nationally,  according  to  a  recent  survey, 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  wiU  require  a 
total  of  $8G4-mlUlon  In  flsoal  year  1972  to 
meet  their  service  obligations.  Indiana's 
REMCb  wUl  be  submitting  loan  requests 
totaling  more  than  $11.8-mllllon. 

The  »804- million  which  Is  needed,  however, 
represents  a  widening  capital  gap.  Last  year 
Congress  appropriated  only  $380-mlllion  and 
the  Administration  only  allowed  $345-mmion 
to  be  made  available  to  the  cooperatives — 
despite  a  demonstrated  power  supply  crisis 
and  the  growing  demand  for  more  and  more 
electric  power  by  the  nation's  consumers. 

A  Congressional  subcommittee,  which  met 
last  month  to  consider  appropriations  for 
REA  in  fiscal  1972.  heard  the  need  for  $804- 
milllon  In  loan  funds. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  $804-mllllon 
needed  by  the  nation's  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives Is  only  6.5  percent  of  the  »14.6-bllllon 
intended  investment  by  the  nation's  electric 
utilities  in  plant  and  equipment  this  year. 
Although  the  rural  systems  seek  to  invest 
only  5.5  percent  of  the  toUl,  they  serve  8.5 
percent  of  the  nation's  consumers  and  op- 
erate 44  percent  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
distribution  lines. 

The  caplUl  gap  threatens  the  ability  of 
Indiana's  REMOs  to  meet  the  growing  service 
demands  for  their  consumers. 

Adequate  loan  funds  must  be  made  avail- 
able. Adequate  funds — which  would  be  re- 
paid with  interest — would  represent  less  than 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  federal 
budget,  but  would  help  assure  almost  15  per- 
cent of  Indiana's  citizens  and  more  than 
eight  percent  of  the  nation's  population 
reliable  and  adequate  electric  service. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
through  the  years  there  is  one  program 
that  has  continued  to  merit  the  praise 
and  support  of  most  Members  of  this 
body.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  praise  and  sup- 
port, the  rural  electrification  program 
continues  to  be  shunted  aside  in  the  pri- 
orities of  this  administration. 


The  administration  refuses  to  request 
in  Its  budget  adequate  loan  funds. 

It  has  set  up  stringent  policies  that  are 
having  the  effect  of  draining  badly 
needed  dollars  from  rural  areas  into  the 
Treasury  here  in  Washington. 

It  continues  to  put  an  embargo  on 
loans  for  generating  plants,  with  tlie  in- 
evitable result  that  the  Nations  private 
utilities  are  requesting  their  cooperative 
customers  to  pay  higher  wholesale  rates 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  these  co- 
operatives will  not  be  able  to  turn  to  REA 
for  an  alternative  power  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  distinguished  American 
and  former  member  of  this  body,  Jerry 
Voorhis,  recently  addressed  himself  to 
the  problems  of  rural  electrification  and 
the  roadblocks  being  placed  in  its  way 
by  this  administration. 

Writing  for  the  Cooperative  News  Serv- 
ice, Mr.  Voorhis  correctly  observed  that — 

All  it  would  take  to  assure  a  modicum  of 
"power  to  the  people"  through  ownership  of 
vlabla  electric  coop>eratlve8  would  be  to  de- 
vote the  sheer  waste  and  cost  overrun  from 
a  single  weapons  system  of  the  Pentagon  to 
the  rural  electrification  program.  The  M- 
bllllon  cost-overrun  on  the  notorious  CIA 
cargo  and  troop-carrying  plane  would  more 
than  do  the  Job. 

I  include  the  article  by  Jerry  Voorhis 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

"POWtR    TO    THB    PKOPLK":    OWN    THE 

Economic   ENnxpaisx 

"Power  to  the  People"  was  the  theme  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  message  wherein  he  appealed  for 
his  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

Well,  there  is  one  very  direct,  tested,  and 
effective  way  to  bring  power  to  the  people. 

That  way  is  by  giving  the  people  a  chance 
to  OWN  the  economic  enterprises  that  can 
supply  their  daily  vocatloiial  and  family 
needs. 

In  our  American  economy  ownership  IS 
power. 

It  Is  at  present  all  too  thinly  distributed 
among  most  of  the  people. 

But  they  have,  through  the  years,  formed 
one  very  effective  way  to  acquire  ownership. 
That  Is  by  Joining,  investing,  and  working 
together  and  thus  buUding  their  own  co- 
operative  businesses. 

There  is  no  more  dramatic  fact  about  the 
American  economy  than  this:  Some  S^  xssiX- 
lion  farm  and  rural  consumers  of  electricity 
today  own  a  very  respectable  part  of  the  most 
basic  of  aU  industries — the  power  Industry. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have — where 
they  are  allowed  to  exist — ^restored  actual 
competition  Into  the  electric  power  business. 
They  have  done  this  in  the  face  of  the  most 
virulent,  weU-flnanced,  and  often  deceptive 
efforts  of  their  large  monopcrilstic  competi- 
tors to  destroy  them. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
brought  some  real  power  to  6Vi  million  rural 
famlUes. 

One  would  think  that  anyone  sincerely 
concerned  about  "power  to  the  people"  would 
do  everything  possible  to  advance  the  prog- 
ress of  such  worthy  enterprises  of  the  people. 

But,  not  so  today. 

The  rtectrlc  cooperative  nvast  meet  the 
needs  of  their  member -customsn.  This 
means  that  they  must  expand  their  supply  of 
electric  energy  as  the  neods  of  their  grow- 
ing numbers  of  members  expand. 

This  takes  money — more  money  by  far  than 
the  cooperatives  can  readily  command,  de- 
spite their  dedicated  effort  to  establish  and 
capitalize  their  own  financing  agency. 

Their  credit  is  gilt-edged. 

Through  decades  the  electric  cooperatives 
have  borrowed  from  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon 
Administration  billions  of  dollars  and  their 
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record  of  repayment  of  those  loans  Is  one  of 
the  best  In  the  history  of  American  finance. 
This  Is  one  program  that  has  not  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  anything. 

And  yet,  present  Administration  policy 
seems  clearly  to  be  to  make  It  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  the  electric  cooperatives  to  do 
their  assigned  Job.  With  power  use  by  "rural 
consumers  doubling  every  eight  years  It  Is 
obviously  necessary  for  the  cooperatives  to 
"heavy-up"  their  lines.  Increase  the  capacity 
of  their  transformers  and  otherwise  keep  pace 
with  the  need. 

But  whereas  a  backlog  of  some  $800  mil- 
lion of  urgent  loan  applications  Is  expected 
In  the  coming  year,  only  some  $346  million 
of  loan  authorizations  Is  included  in  the 
Administration's  budget.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  the  cooperatives  are  being 
compelled  to  operate  on  a  one  year — some- 
times even  a  six  months' — ^futvire  planning 
schedule,  instead  of  the  two  years  formerly 
allowed.  This  Increases  expenses  and  hurts 
relations  with  contracting  firms. 

A  policy  of  advancing  loan  funds,  even 
those  already  conunltted,  only  as  fast  as  loan 
repayments  come  In  Is  being  followed.  This 
Is  a  No-Orowth  policy  If  there  ever  was  one. 

The  electric  cooperatives  used  to  be  certain 
that  once  REA  mode  a  conunitment  on  a 
loan,  the  money  would  be  available  as  needed. 
No  longer  Is  this  the  case. 

Probably  most  serious  of  all  is  the  virtual 
embargo  on  loans  for  generation  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives.  Whether  deliberate  or 
not  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  this 
means  that  the  electric  cooperatives  lose 
their  bargaining  power  when  they  must  nego- 
tiate with  profit -making  utilities  for  power 
supplies.  Without  at  least  the  possibility  that 
they  could  do  their  own  generating,  the  co- 
operatives are  helpless  bargainers  and  the 
result  is  that  they  are  being  compelled  to  pay 
higher  and  higher  rates  for  wholesale  power. 

All  this  adds  up,  to  the  Impartial  observer, 
to  a  program  for  depriving  the  people  of 
what  little  power  they  have  had. 

And  this  is  happening  In  the  face  of  the 
Administration's  plan  to  give  the  profit- 
making  corporations.  Including  the  private 
uUlitiee,  a  tax  windfall  through  rapid  depre- 
ciation thus  strengthening  the  very  forces 
that  would  like  to  destroy  the  cooperatives. 

All  that  It  would  take  to  assure  a  modi- 
cum of  "power  to  the  people"  through  own- 
ership of  viable  electric  cooperatives  woiUd 
be  to  devote  the  sheer  waste  and  cost  over- 
run from  a  single  weaix>ns  system  of  the  Pen- 
tagon to  the  rural  electrification  program. 
The  $3  billion  cost  overrun  on  the  notorious 
C-5A  cargo  and  troop-carrying  plane  would 
more  than  do  the  Job. 

It  Is  time  a  lot  of  people  got  thoroughly 
angry.  Speaking  personally,  here  is  one  indi- 
vidual who  certainly  Is. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, better  known  as  NRECA  with 
987-member  systems  in  46  States  Is  for- 
tunate, and  the  Nation  1b  fortunate,  to 
have  the  leadership  provided  NRBCA  by 
their  distinguished  general  manager. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  in  the  Rxcoao 
the  speech  Mr.  Robert  D.  Partridge  de- 
livered at  the  29th  annual  meeting  of  the 
NRECA  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  February  of 
1971: 

Spxbch  bt  Robxst  D.  Pastudgs 

Three  years  ago  I  stood  on  this  very  idat- 
form  as  your  newly-named  general  manager. 
I  told  you  then  of  my  conviction  that  the 
future  of  our  program  was  dependent  not 
only  upon  how  we  responded  to  the  needs 
of  rural  tlectrULcatlon,  but  upon  bow  we  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  world  around 
us. 

Today  that  message  la  even  more  signifi- 
cant. We  in  rxiral  America  find  our  con- 
cerns cannot  be  Isolated  from  those  of  or- 


ban  America.  Llkewlae,  urban  concerns  can- 
not be  isolotsd  from  tbe  rural. 

NbiOiftre  Ifl  this  mote  ai^arent  tban  In 
the  area  of  electric  service. 

It  matters  little  whether  you  are  a  ctty 
dweller,  a  suburbanite,  a  farmer,  a  cross- 
roads iuatnesaman  or  a  commuter  tofio  is 
seekinB  a  refuge  in  rural  living — any  break- 
doim  in  your  electric  service  will  affect 
you. 

When  electricity— the  llfeblood  of  mod- 
em-day living — falls,  every  business.  Industry 
and  household  suffers.  It  wlU  strike  us  all 
wherever  we  live,  wherever  we  work. 

Fortunately,  we  have  not  yet  had  to  en- 
dure the  catastrophe  of  a  major  breakdown 
In  our  electric  service.  But  you — as  leaders  In 
an  Important  segment  of  the  electric  Indus- 
try— know  how  thin  the  Ice  Is  today. 

There  never  has  been  more  reason  for  rural 
Americans  and  urban  Americans  to  Join 
hands  to  develop  solutions  for  this  enormous 
common  problem. 

THE    NATIONAL    POWKR    CSISIS 

By  this  time  It  would  seem  the  national 
power  crisis  shoxild  be  no  secret.  Tet  there 
are  those  among  our  national  policymakers 
who  apparently  do  not  grasp  the  extent  of 
the  danger. 

This  nation  cannot  afford  to  have  another 
major  problem  suddenly  overtake  us.  We 
can't  be  looking  the  other  way  as  we  were,  for 
example,  when  the  environmental  problem 
burst  upon  us.  It  Is  time  to  call  upon  the 
American  people  and  our  government  to 
correct  our  priorities  and  meet  today's  power 
crisis  head  on. 

The  enormity  of  the  power  crisis  Is  difficult 
to  comprehend.  We  speak  easUy  of  Inilldlng 
3,000-megawatt  generating  stations.  But  we 
are  not  likely  to  appreciate  that  each  of 
these  stations  will  need  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  seven  mlUlon  tons  of  cool  a  year,  and 
millions  of  gallons  of  cooling  water. 

Yet,  with  the  demand  for  power  doubling 
every  eight  years,  our  Industry  must  some- 
how build  the  equivalent  of  10  or  11  of  these 
plants  every  year.  Under  the  beet  of  condi- 
tions, this  kind  of  growth  wovUd  stretch  the 
capabUlty  of  our  economic  system  to  Its 
limits.  But,  unfortunately,  we  don't  have 
the  best  of  conditions,  and  our  already  diffi- 
cult problem  Is  vasUy  aggravated  by  in- 
consistent government  policies. 

It  has  become  painfully  obvious  that  the 
lock  at  a  comprehensive  national  poUcy  on 
furts,  energy  and  power  la  a  principal  under- 
lying factor  In  many  of  the  tiectrlc  industry's 
worst  difficulties. 

NKXOI3):    N«W    NATIONAI.   GOAL 

In  the  1960'8  our  national  goal  was  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  safely  return  him. 
That  goal  was  achieved — at  a  cost  of  $40-bll- 
lion. 

For  the  1970's  I  would  propose  a  new  na- 
tional goal  and  a  new  integrated,  comprehen- 
sive Federal  policy  designed  to  attain  It. 

Our  goal  should  be  the  ensuring  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  dependable,  economical 
electric  power — power  produced  In  the  clean- 
est manner  possible  so  that  our  environment 
will  be  protected. 

This  goal,  though  less  glamorous  than 
sending  a  man  to  the  moon,  would  be  for  less 
costly.  And  Its  rewards.  In  terms  of  direct 
benefits  to  people,  would  l>e  far  greater. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  we  must  correct  and 
realign  government  policies  to  encourage  the 
results  we  seek.  As  Important  elements  of 
this  reollgninent,  I  want  to  suggest  several 
concepts. 

wKBUiit:  coMrmnoN 

As  a  start,  we  must  restore  competition  in 
the  marketing  of  fuels. 

We  face  today  a  situation  m  which  a  few 
big  corporations  already  have  substantial  con- 
trol over  the  production  and  processing  of  the 
entire  range  of  raw  energy  materials.  And, 
of  vital  concern  to  aU  consumers,  the  scope 
of  this  control  U  sttB  growing. 


It  is  clear  that  such  lessening  of  compe- 
tition creates  an  opportunity  for  tiie  seller 
to  control  prices.  As  «  matter  at  fact,  many 
experts  beMeve  that  the  current  sharp  In- 
creases In  wholesale  cool  and  oil  prices  ore 
due — at  least  In  part — ^to  the  mergers,  the 
takeovers  and  other  combinations  wtaltih  ore 
■DCCTirrlng  between  prevlffnsly  oompetltlve 
fuels. 

The  issue  of  concentrckted  control  over  fuel 
Is  one  we  need  to  press  on  every  front  ...  In 
the  committees  of  Congress,  with  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  Branch,  and  in  the 
courts  if  necessary. 

needed:    NATIONAL  POWXS  OBID 

AnotJier  concept  we  must  continue  to 
pursue  Is  a  national  power  grid. 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel 
suggested  the  need  iar  such  a  grid  to  Oon- 
grese.  His  statements  on  the  shortcomings 
of  our  existing  power  system  may  have  been 
unpopular  with  his  Administration  col- 
leagues, but  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
his  proposal  Is  abundantly  clear. 

The  United  States  must  have  the  oapabU- 
Ity  to  move  large  blocks  of  electricity  quick- 
ly from  areas  of  surplus  to  areas  of  defldt. 
We  cannot  oontmue  to  expose  maj<x'  centers 
of  population  and  industry  to  the  threat  of 
blackouts  and  brownouts. 

Some  of  the  transmission  links  neceaeary 
to  ensure  this  capabUlty  may  not  be  econom- 
ic in  terms  of  rate  of  return  t»  private  m- 
veetors.  At  the  same  time,  however,  our  na- 
tional security,  our  public  health  and  our 
public  safety — all  of  which  are  Jeopardized 
by  an  unreliable  power  system— should  not 
have  to  depend  on  the  profit  lequlremuits 
of  the  money  market. 

Secretary  Hlckel  never  advocated  a  govern- 
ment-owned, "natlonallEed'*  power  system. 
Neither  do  I,  not  does  NBECA  What  I  do 
suggest  Is  this:  There  ia  a  crltloal  need  for 
tbe  Oovemment  to  step  In  and  build  those 
segments  of  our  power  grids  that  may  be 
privately  uneconomic  but  wfalCh  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  rtilablllty. 

MIESDKD:    PUkNNKD  L.INX  AND   PLANT  BITING 

Another  problem  area  that  requires  prompt 
action  Is  that  of  power  plant  and  taansmls- 
Blon  line  siting. 

One  fact  we  must  not  overlook  is  thls: 
Tben  are  only  a  limited  number  of  usable 
sites  upon  which  to  locate  the  power  plants 
needed  to  supply  the  seeming y  unlimited 
demand  for  electricity. 

In  view  of  these  facts — plus  the  oom- 
petltlve prssBures  for  avoUoble  sites — some 
legislation  is  very  likely  going  to  pass  Con- 
gress soon. 

We  must  make  certain  that  the  Interests 
of  the  ultimate  consumer,  as  well  as  those  of 
rural  electric  systems,  are  adequately  pro- 
tected In  that  legislation. 

NnoSO:    BLIABIUTT   WITHIN    CIXAN 

nmaoNicxNT 

An  important  concern  today  Is  how  to  have 
reliability  In  the  electric  Industry  without 
Injuring  our  environment. 

We  recognize  the  legitimate  oonoem  of 
oonservatlonlsts  and  the  general  public  for 
protecting  the  environment  against  danger- 
ous pollution. 

At  the  some  time,  many  of  us  believe  It 
would  be  as  unwise  to  give  oooservaUcm 
groups  regulatory  control  over  electric  power 
matters  as  It  would  be  to  grant  tbe  utility 
Industry  complete  control  over  environ- 
mental matters. 

We  have,  therefore,  expressed  deep  con- 
cern over  portions  of  several  reliability  bills 
which  would  give  conservatlon-mlented 
groups  veto  power  over  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission certification  decisions. 

Nevertheless,  it  U  alarmingly  appar«at  that 
strong  measures  to  restrict  environmental 
pollution  are  absolutely  essential. 

This  past  year  has  already  seen  enactment 
of  legleUtlon  vastly  strengthening  tbe  Fed- 
eral laws  designed  to  clean  up  our  air  and 
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wat«r.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy b«s  been  granted  broad  powers  by  Con- 
gresa.  and  it  baa  announced  Ita  Intention 
to  use  tbem.  lu  strong  band  will  be  felt  by 
the  entire   power  industry. 

Proceeding  one  further  step,  the  question 
arises  as  to  what  Federal  agency  would  have 
the  capability  to  administer  a  broad  gov- 
ernment program  involving  power. 

MCaUKU:  NATIOMAL  POWZR  SSBTCT 

Which  bureau  or  commission  could  oversee 
plant  and  transmission  sitting,  or  applica- 
tion of  the  common  carrier  principle  to  a 
national  power  grid,  or  questlcxis  Involving 
environmental  protection? 

Perhaps  it  could  be  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  However,  the  FPC  Is  a  quasi- 
Judicial  body  grounded  in  the  concept  of 
adversary  proceedings.  Oonsequently.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  look  toward  the  development 
of  an  agency  more  administrative  in  nature — 
perhaps  a  power  adminlstraUon  of  some 
iLlnd.  We  need  an  organization  that  would 
be  reflective  of  all  segments  of  the  Industry 
and  of  the  public  and  its  concerns. 

Only  in  this  way  will  It  be  possible  to 
meet  our  goal  of  adequate  electricity  while 
protecting  the  legitimate  concerns  of  con- 
sumer-owned electric  facUltlee  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

nkeded:  coopkbation  wrrHiN  th«  inbttstht 

Another  problem  that  is  constantly  with  us 
Is  relationships  among  the  various  segments 
of  the  electric  industry.  The  time  has  come 
to  work  more  diligently  for  peace  and  un- 
derstanding. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  other  controversial 
Issues  in  the  power  Industry,  we  are  still 
plagued  with  phUosophlcal  strife  among  co- 
operatives, municipals,  and  the  Investor- 
owned  companies. 

The  consuming  public,  in  my  opinion,  vrtll 
not  tolerate  this  costly  bickering  in  the 
midst  of  a  power  crisis. 

Just  what  solution  we  can  find,  I  am  not 
certain.  But  I  am  certain  that  the  answer  la 
not  to  phase  out  those  segments  of  the  Indus- 
try some  might  consider  to  be  smaller  and 
weaker. 

Kecognl«lng  that  the  bitterest  of  the  con- 
troversies of  the  jjast  have  revolved  around 
plaiu  for  bulk  power  supply,  it  may  be  that 
this  function  should  be  separated  from  the 
distribution  function. 

Under  this  concept,  corporations  or  public 
bodies  would  be  empowered  to  finance,  build 
and  operate  bulk  power  supply  facilities. 
Wholesale  energy  from  them  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  electric  systems — large  and  small, 
conunerclal  and  cooperative,  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept,  and  it  Is  no 
guaranteed  cure-all.  But  It  Is  worth  serious 
examination  by  the  Industry  and  by  Con- 
gress— not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  har- 
mony, but  from  the  standpoint  of  consumer 
service. 

NSZOKD:     RESEABCH    and    DEVCLOPUEIfT 

Adequate  research  and  development  must 
also  have  our  concern,  for  these  are  the  keys 
to  future  abundance  of  electricity. 

The  breeder  reactor,  nuclear  fusion,  mag- 
netohydrodynamlcs.  coal  gaslflcatlon.  under- 
ground transmission,  geotbermal  energj- — 
these  and  other  potential  solutions  to  our 
power  needs  should  be  brought  to  commercial 
feasibility  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  breeder-type  nuclear  reactor  is  an 
example  of  the  potentialities  smong  the  Ideas 
Just  mentioned.  This  Is  a  machine  which 
wo^d  multiply  by  several  thousand  our  total 
useful  nuclear  fuel.  Most  experts  are  fore- 
casting that  with  adequate  research  and  de- 
velopment funds,  commercially  feasible 
breeder  machines  could  be  in  use  by  the  mld- 
1980'B. 

It  could  coat  about  •3-bllllon  to  achieve 
that  objective.  B\rt  the  benefits  of  the 
breeder,  in  terms  of  conserving  uranium  re- 
serves and  ui«n<um  processing  costs,  could 


amount  to  $2S-billlon  by  the  year  2005.  And, 
ot  all  the  various  types  of  large-scale  ther- 
mal generating  stations,  the  breeder  reactor 
would  pollute  the  siirroundlng  air  and  water 
lees  than  any  other. 

As  oonsumers  we  all  have  a  vital  concern 
that  research  and  development  In  all  poten- 
tial areas  move  forward  speedily.  This  will 
take  Federal  action,  and  It  is  up  to  us  to 
press  both  the  Adnvl  nlstration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

nxzdkd:    aasssKSSMXMT  or   htdbo   pottntiai. 

Another  area  now  offers  us  a  new  poten- 
tial— hydro-electric  power. 

The  cleanest  way  to  produce  electricity  is 
with  falling  water.  And  multiple-purpose  re- 
source development  also  brings  us  flood  con- 
trol, recreation,  pollution  abatement,  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  water  supply,  wUdllfe 
preservation,  and  other  benefits. 

It  is  time  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  ensure 
Federal  development  of  feasible  hydro  sites. 
And  we  must  continue  to  fight  to  roll  back 
the  artificially  and  arbitrarily  Infiated  costs — 
costs  erroneously  attributed  to  hydro  devel- 
opment. 

The  escalating  cost  of  fuel  and  the  need 
for  expensive  environmental  protection  de- 
vices on  thermal  power  plants  may  well  Justi- 
fy a  reassessment  of  many  hydro  projects. 

This  reassessment  should  come  now,  to- 
gether with  a  full-scale  Congressional  In- 
vestigation of  the  water  resources  evaluation 
procedures. 

It  is  clear  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
shake  the  smug  complacency  and  inertia  out 
of  government  water  resource  planning. 

needed:  new  avenues  foe  power  sttpplt 

The  subject  of  bulk  power  supply  also 
needs  our  constant  attention.  We  must  ex- 
plore every  possible  source. 

Our  rural  electric  systems  In  Wyoming, 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  have  been  back- 
ing one  of  the  most  advanced  power  supply 
concepts  on  the  horizon.  Bills  recently  con- 
sidered by  their  legislatures  would  have  es- 
tablished wholesale  power  supply  districts 
with  the  authority  to  plan,  build  and  operate 
generation  and  transmission  facilities.  These 
would  be  financed  by  revenue  bonds,  and 
power  from  them  would  be  made  available  to 
all  electric  systems  In  the  area. 

Joint  participation  Is  another  avenue  to 
low-ooet  power  that  consumer-owned  utili- 
ties— rural  electric  as  well  as  municipal — 
must  follow.  Most  of  us  are  not  large  enough 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  efficiencies  made 
available  by  modem  technology— unless  we 
can  find  some  way  to  share  in  the  construc- 
tion and  output  of  large-scale  plants.  We 
know  this  can  be  done.  There  have  been  cases 
where  we  have  worked  together  successfully 
in  obtaining  large  generating  units  financed 
with  tax-exempt  bonds. 

No  segment  of  the  industry  has  enough 
bulk  power  now  or  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
And  never  has  the  consumer-owned  segment 
been  more  urgently  needed  to  head  off  the 
monopoly  control  that  threatens  our  In- 
dustry. 

The  retrogressive  tax  policies  now  being 
proposed  do  nothing  but  guarantee  higher- 
cost  electricity. 

We  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  head  off  an 
adverse  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  we  must  insist  on  a  ruling  that  leaves 
no  doubt  that  these  kinds  of  Joint  projects 
not  only  are  allowed  but  encouraged.  If 
this  should  take  legislation,  then  we  should 
have  no  hesitancy  about  making  that  effort. 

NEEDED :    CHANCE  IN  KEA'S  PKESINT  COVtiSK 

My  final  subject  is  one  that  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance — the  Rural  EectrllVcatlon 
Administration's  (REA)  loan  approval  and 
cash  advance  policies. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  two  slgnflcant 
advances  In  rural  electrification  financing. 
We  launched  a  new  lending  instltutlMi — the 
National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 


Corporation,  or  CPC — with  which  to  bring 
non-Federal  capital  into  our  program,  and 
we  have  obtained  from  Congress  authority 
and  approval  to  strengthen  this  new  insti- 
tution by  temporarily  applying  repayments 
on  existing  loans  to  expand  CFCTb  Med 
capital. 

The  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation 
would  never  have  left  the  ground  without 
the  wholehearted,  conscientious  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  REA  Administrator  and  his 
staff.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  In  express- 
ing appreciation  to  Dave  Hamil  and  all  the 
other  people  at  REA  for  their  contribution 
to  the  successful  beginning  of  CFC. 

But  It  la  no  longer  any  secret  that  REA 
Is  using  Its  pursestring  power  to  squeeze  sys- 
tem general  funds  and  reserves  to  four  or 
five  percent — a  level  at  which  some  coopera- 
tives will  soon  be  unable  to  meet  immediate 
cash  flow  requirements. 

It  is  no  secret  that  loan  applications — 
which  Tosed  to  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  a 
two-year  construction  program — are  now  be- 
ing cut  to  a  one-year  cash  requirement  less 
unadvanced  loan  funds  and  cash  to  be  gen- 
erated during  the  period  of  the  loan. 

The  word  Is  out  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Is  keying  REA  cash  ad- 
vances to  the  repayments  on  existing  loans. 
This  Is  a  whole  new  restriction  on  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  and  Intended 
to  be  used  for  this  program. 

The  amounts  of  REA  loan  approvals  and 
cash  advances  have.  In  some  cases,  become 
a  matter  over  which  RKA  and  the  borrower 
argue  and  haggle. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  today's  con- 
sumers are  being  forced  to  pay  for  facilities 
that  vrtll  be  used  by  tomorrow's  members 
through  the  retention  of  capital  credits  or 
through  higher  rates  to  help  meet  the  criti- 
cal need  for  capital. 

We  know,  too,  that  for  more  than  two 
years,  REA  has  not  approved  a  single  loan 
to  cover  the  full  cost  of  any  major  generat- 
ing unit. 

These  practices  are  not  the  result  of  any 
published  REA  policies.  They  are  apparently 
little  more  than  ad  hoc  Band- Aid  bookkeep- 
ing designed  to  cover  up  the  Administra- 
tion's failure  to  recognize  rural  electrifica- 
tion as  a  desirable  program  worthy  oi  the 
funding  and  support  necessary  to  ensure  Its 
continued  existence. 

Wherther  written  or  unwritten,  these  pol- 
icies need  to  be  changed  If  we  are  going  to 
have  what  Is  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
rural  electrification. 

We  learned  early  In  the  history  of  the  REA 
program  that  when  Administration — and  this 
applies  to  both  parties — become  preoccupied 
with  other  problems,  we  have  to  take  oxir  case 
to  Congress.  When  we  have  done  this,  we 
have  usually  succeeded  In  getting  the  Job 
done. 

That  Is  what  we  must  do  now — you  and  I 
and  all  the  rest  of  us. 

"to  bring  our  nation  out  or  rrs  power  crisis" 

Today,  I  have  outlined  for  you  the  essen- 
tials of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  positive  pro- 
gram to  bring  our  nation  out  of  a  power  crisis 
so  critical  that  it  threatens  even  our  national 
security. 

It  is  a  national  energy  plan  which  will 
benefit  not  Just  the  rural  oonsumer,  but  each 
and  every  consumer  ...  in  every  part  of  our 
nation. 

Once  again.  I  call  on  you  for  the  kind  of 
dedication  and  determination  that  made  this 
program  great. 

Once  again,  I  ask  you  to  undertake  a  task 
that  people  say  can't  be  done. 

But — as  in  the  past — I  believe  you  will 
show  the  world  ...  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  In  this  discussion 
today,  because  I  share  the  serious  con- 
cern that  is  being  expressed  here  about 
the  financial  crisis  confronting  our  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 
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This  Is,  by  no  means,  a  partisan  Issue 
since  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  of 
growing  seriousness  which  touches  the 
lives  of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
depend  upon  REA  oo(H>eratlve8  for  the 
electricity  to  light  their  homes  and  power 
their  farms  and  businesses.  The  welfare 
and  productivity  of  a  large  segment  of 
our  economy  depends  upon  the  continu- 
ing abiUty  of  the  individual  cooperatives 
to  meet  the  service  requirements  of  their 
subscribers.  There  is  a  very  real  danger 
that  these  needs  will  not  be  met. 

The  demands  for  Increasing  electric 
power  throughout  the  year  In  our  rural 
areas  are  growing  at  an  enormous  rate 
which  was  not  foreseen  a  decade  ago. 
Such  requirements  have  placed  a  great 
strain  upon  the  financing  system  which 
REA  cooperatives  have  had  available  to 
them.  We  are  at  this  time  in  an  interim 
period  wherein  the  cooperatives  are  de- 
veloping their  own  credit  institution,  the 
National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative 
Finance  Corp. 

Already,  this  new  institution  Is  provid- 
ing assistance  to  some  of  its  778  member 
systems.  However,  a  continuing  shortage 
of  REA-loan  funds  can  have  serimis 
consequences  for  CFC  and  Jeopardize  its 
chances  for  its  eventual  assumption  of 
a  major  role  in  financing  the  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  coimtry's  rural  electric  systems 
can  be  understood  and  that  appropriate 
congressional  action  can  be  taken  to  as- 
sure that  the  needed  assistance  is  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
electrification  program  of  this  country 
is  unique  in  concept  and  accomplishment. 
It  is  a  program  oriented  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  people,  and  for  more  than  three 
decades  has  brought  a  peaceful,  pro- 
gressive revolution  in  the  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  life  of  rural  America. 
It  has  done  this  through  a  healthy  combi- 
nation of  Federal  loan  funds  and  the  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  rural  residents. 

Their  efforts  and  the  participation  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  made  our 
REIA  program  the  model  for  similar  ac- 
tivity in  many  parts  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  people — the  rural 
electric  people  of  this  country — that 
many  of  them  have  gone  abroad  to  share 
their  knowledge  and  experience  with 
other  people. 

But  their  efforts  have  done  much  more 
here  at  home.  They  have  raised  the 
standards  of  health  and  the  rural  econ- 
omy and  housing  and  education  and  Just 
about  every  facet  of  life.  This  is  a  dem- 
onstration of  what  pteople  can  and  will 
do.  given  the  opportunity. 

We  in  Alaska  recognize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  rural  electrification.  We  real- 
i2e  that  without  such  a  rural  electric  co- 
operative program,  much  of  our  vast 
State  could  never  benefit  from  electric 
service. 

The  dramatic  story  of  Alaska  Village 
is  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  There 
are  many  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  vil- 
lages straddling  the  Arctic  Circle.  Fifty- 
nine  of  those  remote  villages  have  united 
to  form  Alaska  Village  Electric  Co-op. 
Distances  are  so  great,  only  seven  of  the 
villages  can  be  served  In  the  traditional 


way  from  a  central  generating  station. 
The  other  52  will  be  served  by  small  In- 
dividual generators  in  their  own  vfUages, 
for  these  Tillages  are  hundreds  of  miles 
from  each  other.  They  range  In  size  from 
a  handful  of  families  to  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand people. 

To  me,  thi«  is  illustrative  of  the  beet 
in  this  program  or  any  other  program. 
People  helping  people,  and  their  govern- 
ment being  an  integral  part  of  the  help. 

But  all  is  not  peaches  and  cream.  There 
are  problems  among  the  rural  electric  co- 
oi)s  of  Alaska.  They  are  problems  we 
share  with  other  co-ops  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  great  country. 

Alaska  rural  electrics  have  experienced 
ddays  in  loan  approvals  from  REA,  or 
even  had  loans  reduced,  just  as  have 
many  systems  In  other  States.  The  rea- 
sons given  go  like  this:  "InsufBcient 
fimds;"  "reduced  because  of  the  Associa- 
tion's current  financial  position — that  is, 
general  funds  in  excess  of  REA  author- 
ized amount." 

These  loan  problems  are  not  Alaska's 
alone.  I  understand  we  share  this  with  all 
REA  borrowers.  Tlie  administration  has 
asked  In  tJhe  budget  for  some  $345  mil- 
lion in  electric  loan  fund  authorizations 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Alaska's  loan 
fund  needs  In  fiscal  year  1972  will  be 
more  than  $23^  million. 

Adequate,  dependable,  reasonably 
priced  electric  service  is  essential  to  rural 
Alaska,  and  to  all  of  rural  America.  It 
has  been  proved  this  service  can  best  be 
provided  by  a  dynamic,  viable  rural  elec- 
trification program  on  the  REA  pattern. 

We  must  keep  it  that  way. 

llie  REA  loan  fund  appropriation  of 
$345  million  asked  by  the  administration 
In  its  budget  is  woefully  inadequate  and 
must  be  increased  for  this  program  so 
vital  to  all  America. 

We  in  this  Congress  must  not  stand 
idly  by  and  see  this  great  program  wither 
and  die  because  of  inadequate  loan  funds. 

REA  loan  funding  is  an  Investment  in 
the  people  of  America  and  we  must  de- 
mand tiiat  It  be  msule  adequate. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
express  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
who  have  organized  today's  special  rec- 
ognition of  the  rural  electrification 
movement  and  what  it  has  meant  to 
the  progress  of  our  Nation. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  Nation  is  the 
impact  of  this  important  and  success- 
ful program  more  apparent  than  in  my 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

And  North  Dakota  provides  a  vivid 
example  of  why  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  was  passed  and  why  the  Congress 
has  always  supported  it.  One  only  has  to 
note  that  there  is  more  than  one  mile 
of  electric  line  for  ever>'  two  rural  elec- 
tric consumers  in  my  State  to  imderstand 
how  necessary  the  REA  program  is.  And 
It  points  up  how  vital  it  is  that  we  In 
Congress  continue  to  give  it  our  full 
support. 

In  this  day  of  rising  farm  costs  and 
dwindling  incomes,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  we  make  certain  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  electricity  at  reason- 
able prices  available  to  our  farm  fam- 
iUes. 

Beyond  that.  I  believe  It  is  time  to  stop 
giving  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  rebuild- 


ing rural  America  and  to  get  on  with 
the  job. 

A  distinguished  native  son  of  North 
Dakota,  Eric  Sevareld,  contemplated 
some  of  the  problems  facing  our  coimtry- 
slde  during  the  CBS  Evening  News  on 
May  27.  With  his  usual  keen  perception, 
Mr.  Sevareid  pointed  out  that  "some- 
how, more  rural  people  have  to  find  it 
possible  to  stay  there,  and  somehow 
more  city  people  have  to  find  it  possible 
to  move  and  work  there." 

A  strong,  viable  rural  electrification 
program  provides  the  foundation  upon 
which  we  can  begin  to  work  toward 
balsuicing  our  Nation's  p<H>ulation  away 
from  our  already  overcrowded  cities  to 
our  open  countryside. 

I  Include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Sevareid's 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

Sevareid  Contemplates  T7jS.  Rueai,  Bckne 

Eric  Bbvaskid:  Tlie  prloea  Americans  pay 
for  their  food,  rising  more  slowly  than 
most  things  the  last  couple  of  years,  are  now 
beginning  to  rise  faster  than  meet  things, 
but  in  ^Ite  of  this,  the  tempers  of  most 
AmerlcaA  farmers,  revealed  in  the  November 
election  to  be  high,  are  not  likely  to  simmer 
downward. 

They  are  still  caxight  In  the  parity  bind. 
Parity  Is  the  statistical  relationship  between 
what  farm  produce  earns  and  what  the 
farmer  pays  for  his  supplies  and  equlpnaant. 
In  an  ideal  world.  It  would  stand  at  100  per 
cent.  In  the  1968  campaign,  Mr.  Mlzon  aald 
he  would  get  it  above  the  then-ezlating  leval 
of  74.  Parity  Is  now  down  to  69. 

But  even  a  sharp  rise  In  parity.  If  that's 
possible,  won't  really  touch  the  underlying 
conditions  of  farming  and  rural  life  In  this 
country.  People,  money  and  political  power 
has  simply  moved  away  from  the  farm  ooan- 
tles  in  a  vast,  demographic  landslide. 

Two  basic  conceptions  have  emerged,  as 
everyone  has  pondered  what  to  do  about 
this  historic  shift.  One  Is  that  the  excruciat- 
ing big  city  problems  cannot  be  solved  en- 
tirely In  the  big  cities.  Another,  that  farm 
areas  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  farming. 
Somehow,  more  rural  people  have  to  find  It 
possible  to  stay  there,  and  somehow  more 
city  peoi^e  have  to  find  It  possible  to  move 
and  work  there. 

It's  with  this  fundamental  level  of  the 
problem  that  some  presently  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  trying  to  deal.  There  are  many 
service  institutions  and  small  industries 
that  can  properly  relocate  in  rural  areas  If 
they  can  get  and  hold  trained  manpower.  The 
administration  wants  to  consolidate  various 
grant  programs  to  rural  areas  and  small 
cities,  under  its  revenue  sharing  concept. 

Fifty  senators,  led  by  Pearson  of  Kansas, 
want  tax  Incentives  for  relocated  indus- 
tries; 40  senators.  led  by  McClelland  of  Ar- 
kansas, would  encourage  aUocatlon  of  federal 
contracts  and  manpower  training  programs 
for  businesses  that  move  to  the  countryside. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  case  that  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  overpopulated,  very  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  the  distribution  If  pop- 
ulation has  gone  painfully  lopsided. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
adequate fimding  of  loans  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  left 
our  rural  electric  cooperatives  In  such  an 
imperiled  state  that  mere  existence  for 
many  is  in  doubt 

If  granting  these  loans  InTolved  a 
handout,  then  hesitancy  might  be  more 
understandable.  However,  these  loans  are 
not  only  repaid  In  full,  but  with  Interest 
It  seems  Incredible  nnder  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
maintaining  sufBcient  power  sources  dur- 
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ing  the  summer  mouths,  that  the  Xundlng 
level  of  the  USDA's  Rural  Electriflcation 
Administration  has  not  been  substan- 
tially increased. 

This  problem  is  not  new  to  my  atten- 
tion. As  a  proponent  of  the  Diokey-Iin- 
coin  School  hydroelectric  power  project, 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  frustrations  in- 
herent in  trying  to  provide  a  reasonable 
and  reliable  source  of  power  at  an  equita- 
able  rate  tar  the  ctmsumer. 

The  Dickey  project  has  a  benefit/cost 
ratio  of  almost  two  to  one,  and  like  the 
REA,  funds,  is  completely  reimbursable 
with  interest.  It  would  contribute  towards 
saving  the  consumer  an  estimated  26  per- 
cent annually  on  electric  bills.  This  is 
especially  important  to  the  rural  con- 
sumer and  to  the  rural  dectrlc  coopera- 
tives which  must  buy  wholesale  power 
from  investor-owned  utilities. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  school  project  is 
located  in  a  part  of  Aroostook  County 
which  is  classified  as  an  economic  devel- 
opment area.  If  funded,  numerous  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  arise  and 
associated  wages  related  to  project  con- 
struction and  future  operation  and  main- 
tenance would  result  in  substantial  relief 
to  the  economically  depressed  area.  Be- 
sides providing  Jobs,  it  would  also  create 
flood  control,  area  redevelopment  and 
recreation.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
present  the  only  nonpollutlng  source  of 
electric  energy  in  existence,  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

In  very  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
Appropriations,  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
trification Cooperative  Association  stated 
the  view  that  "there  is  no  reasonable  Jiis- 
tifloation  whether  to  further  postpone 
construction  of  this  project."  The 
NRECA  points  to  the  need  for  the  830.000 
kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  that  the 
project  offers,  states  that  the  economic 
feasibility  is  beyond  question,  and  calls 
for  t^>propriation  of  $1.5  million  to  com- 
plete the  planning  and  get  the  project 
going. 

Although  there  is  no  item  in  the  pend- 
ing budget  for  Dlckey-Llncoln,  this  proj- 
ect has  been  supported  over  the  years 
by  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. It  has  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Congress,  but  like  the  REA 
funding,  has  not  received  enough  to  make 
it  operable. 

In  a  region  which  has  the  highest  en- 
ergy rates  in  the  Nation,  Dickey  could 
serve  as  a  yardstick  In  determining  cost 
comparisons.  The  benefits  derived  from 
this  comparison  would  greatly  relieve  the 
area's  rm^  electric  systems. 

Therefore,  I  seek  your  support  for  the 
continuation  of  our  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives. This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  annual 
fimdlng  level  of  the  Rural  Electriflcation 
Administration.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
increase  be  made  now.  lest  the  REA's 
Ught  becomes,  like  the  firefly's,  very  bril- 
liant and  yet  Just  as  shortilved. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mklchxr)  in  paying  tribute  to  the  rural 
electric  co-ops  across  America. 

In  April,  I  had  the  imusual  opportu- 
nity to  spend  some  time  down  on  the 


farm.  The  Panhandle  Rural  Electric 
Membership  Association  invited  me  to 
q;>eak  at  their  annual  membership  meet- 
ing in  Alliance.  Nebr.  The  aSalr  was 
billed  as  a  cultural  exchange  between  an 
urban  Cmgressman  and  a  group  of 
down-to-earth  rural  constituents.  I  am 
not  certain  how  much  I  enlightened  them 
about  urban  problems,  but  I  certainly 
learned  a  good  deal  about  rural  problems. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  kind  of  mu- 
tual understanding  between  rural  and 
urban  Americans  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  is  urgently  needed,  if 
we  are  to  work  together,  as  we  must,  to 
solve  our  common  problems. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  of  my  city 
slicker  colleagues  who  know  as  litUe 
about  rural  electric  cooperatives  a*  I  did 
before  my  trip  to  Nebraska,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Rkcord  an  article  which 
recenUy  appeared  in  the  May  28  edition 
of  that  fine  farm  publication,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  article  explains  the  important 
role  that  electric  co-ops  are  playing  in 
the  development  of  rural  areas — not  Just 
in  terms  of  providing  electric  power,  but 
as  a  force  for  community  organization. 
Housing  and  Job  training  are  two  of  the 
areas  in  which  a  great  deal  of  progress  is 
being  made,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
co-ops. 

Willismi  Jennings  Bryan  once  said: 

Bum  down  your  cities  and  l«aTe  our  farms 
and  your  cities  will  spring  up  again  as  if 
by  magic,  but  destroy  our  farms  and  the 
graaa  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city 
In  the  country. 

I  hope  we  do  not  come  to  the  point  of 
testing  the  truth  of  those  words.  We  have 
come  too  close  to  burning  down  our  cities 
already,  and  we  are  all  still  waiting  for 
the  magical  rebirth  Bryan  promised.  In 
the  meantime,  it  would  seem  that  grass 
is  plentiful  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  if 
the  latest  figures  on  marihuana  arrests 
are  accurate. 

In  sum,  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do, 
both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country- 
side, to  begin  to  make  the  vision  of 
America  a  reality.  Mutual  understand- 
ing of  the  differing  but  related  problems 
of  city  and  farm  is  urgently  important. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  work  in 
dealing  with  rural  development  problems 
is  being  done  by  niral  electric  coopera- 
tives, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  from  the 
cities  to  take  an  interest  in  their  activi- 
ties. 

The  article  referred  to  earlier  follows : 
Rural  Blxctuc  Co- Ops  Divkrsitt  m  Attemft 

To  Keep  Moaz  CcaTOMxaa  Down  on  thk 

Fakm 

(By  James  C.  Tanner) 
Staff  Reporter  of  The  Wau.  Street  Journal 

Laj-atette.  La. — An  aggressive  new  busi- 
ness Is  beginning  to  surface  in  small-town 
America.  Xt  Is  called  a  rural  electric  cooper- 
ative. 

By  name  at  least,  the  nonprofit  consumer- 
owned  co-ops  known  as  rural  electrics  are 
old-timers.  Farmers  started  them  In  the  1S30B 
with  2%  loans  from  the  Rural  Klectrlflcatlon 
Administration.  They  drove  the  kerosene 
lamp  from  the  country  side,  only  to  find  that 
more  than  bright  lights  were  needed  to  keep 
people  down  on  the  farm. 

But  now  the  rural  electrics  are  mufc-ing  a 
comeback — by  shedding  the  farmer  Image 
and  by  becoming  actlvlsta  In  tlielr  com- 
munities. 

This  new  approach  by  the  rural  electrics 


has  made  a  homeowner  out  of  Rodney  Savory. 
TTie  23-year-old  truclEdrlver  from  nearby 
Scott,  La.,  had  glv«n  up  on  getting  a  home 
loan  ontu  tf  attended  on*  of  the  maetlnga 
on  housing  b«lng  held  In  this  arva  by  South- 
west Uwitolana  Eectric  Membership  Ooip., 
or  Slemoo.  of  Lafayette.  Tbe  co-op  steered 
him  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
financing  and  told  him  how  to  apply.  Mr. 
Savoy  now  la  btUldlng  a  three-bedroom  brick 
hotise. 

Thanks  also  to  Slemco's  efforts,  a  new 
school  for  mentally  retctfded  chUdren  Is  being 
buUt  In  the  little  town  of  Iota.  At  tbe  town's 
request.  Slemoo  helped  Iota  make  a  pitch 
In  the  Louisiana  legislature  for  the  school. 

BOOSTS    PLAMT,    HANOLCS    HUUNC 

The  Lafayette  oo-op  gets  considerable 
credit,  too,  for  a  yam  products  plant  under 
ooQstructlon  at  Martlnvllle.  The  plant  will 
provide  1,000  Jobs  for  the  area,  reports  V.  J. 
Gajsn.  general  numager  of  Slemco.  He  should 
know.  After  helping  St.  Martlnvllle  get  the 
new  Indxistry.  he  sent  Slemoo  staffers  to  the 
town  to  screen  Job  i^plleanta  for  the  plant. 

Around  the  oil  fields,  rloe  paddles  and  cray- 
fish and  catfish  farms  of  Cajunland — this 
French-speaking  part  of  south  Louisiana — 
Slemco  is  considered  somewhat  of  a  swinger. 
Its  annual  meeting  of  consumer-members 
draws  more  than  10,000  and  Is  considered  one 
of  the  biggest  fetes  of  ttie  year  In  Lafayette. 

Blemeo  Isn't  a  typical  oo-op.  With  3S.(X)0 
oonsiuuer  memben.  It  la  one  of  the  largest. 
If  not  the  biggest.  In  the  nation.  But  Its 
change  In  emphasis  to  oommunlcy  develop- 
ment Is  being  shared  Increasingly  by  the 
other  rural  electrics. 

The  co-ops  are  sponsoring  and  promoting, 
and  In  some  cases  building,  new  houses, 
schools,  parks,  golf  courses,  swimming  pools, 
hospitals,  resorts  and  factories  In  the  rural 
areas.  Samplings  of  seoree  of  the  nation's 
1,000  rural  electrics  Indicate  that  at  least 
three  out  of  every  10  are  Involved  In  such 
nonpower  projects  In  the  regions  they  serve, 
and  the  trend  appears  to  be  snowballing. 

"We've  got  to  make  the  rural  areas  more 
palatable  to  stop  the  migration  to  the  cities," 
says  W.  V.  Thomas,  general  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  association  of  rural  elec- 
trics. 

Orowlng  evidence  suggests  the  migration 
already  has  stopped  and  perhaps  reversed. 
With  new  highways  and  the  clean  air  of  the 
countryside  beckoning,  more  \irbanltes  are 
moving  to  smaller  towns  and  commuting  to 
jobs  In  the  dtles.  Many  others  are  building 
weekend  and  vacation  homes  in  the  rural 
areas.  "Everybody  wants  hts  five  acres  In  the 
country,"  says  a  Texas  co-op  official. 

Obviously,  the  rural  electrics  are  beginning 
to  benefit.  Nationally,  these  co-ops  have  6.5 
million  meters  linked  to  their  lines  and  are 
expected  to  add  at  least  150,000  more  this 
year.  More  than  half  of  the  20  million  to  25 
million  people  provided  power  by  the  co- 
ope,  baaed  on  four  persons  per  meter,  already 
are  "nonfarm"  (electricity  users  who  may 
live  on  the  farm  but  don't  make  their  living 
there) ,  and  seven  out  of  eight  new  customers 
of  the  co-ops  fall  In  this  category. 

The  metamorphosis  In  membership  rolls  is 
reflected  In  part  by  the  changing  attitudes  of 
the  co-ops.  "To  say  we  took  the  lantern  off 
the  farm  means  nothing  to  most  of  our  mem- 
bers now,"  says  Ronald  J.  Hnouse,  manager 
of  member  and  community  services  for  Blue 
Ridge  Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Lenoir, 
N.C.  He  notes  that  only  10%  of  Blue  Ridge's 
customers  derive  most  of  their  Income  from 
farming  today,  versus  90%  25  years  ago. 

Even  so,  the  so-called  Investor-owned  and 
municipal  power  companies  are  continuing 
to  cut  Into  the  territories  of  the  co-ope,  leav- 
ing many  of  them  only  with  stlU-sparsely 
settled  regions.  And  many  of  the  residents 
of  these  regions  are  among  the  nation's  poor- 
est. 

xrNiQxrn.T  xqutpped  catalysts 

An  estimated  14  million  Impoverished 
Americans  live  In  the  rural  areas.  Some  50% 
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of  all  ninU  bouitfiig  U  aaUl  to  be  substandanl, 
compared  with  an  stlmatad  14%  In  urban 
Amerlea.  One  Soutti  OanUaa  v>-og  surveyed 
Just  one  of  Its  oountUs  and  found  tbat  40% 
of  the  7,000  houses  had  no  toilet  facilities. 

Armed  with  such  evidence.  South  Caro- 
lina's rural  electrics  are  launeblng  "Stand 
Tall"  programs  throughout  tbe  state  to  de- 
velop Jobs  and  Job  training  and  to  provMa 
housing,  water  and  sewer  ayatans.  schools 
and  recreation  for  the  rural  poor.  "These  are 
the  people  who  would  go  on  to  the  slums  of 
tbe  cities  If  not  helped  and  become  dope  ad- 
dicts." saya  a  spokeamag  for  the  sute's  elec- 
tric ooopmtlvea. 

The  oo-ops  have  their  own  Intwests  at 
heart,  of  ooutm.  J.  U.  (Sajaa  n.  director  of 
power  sales  for  Blamoo.  notaa  that  the  oo-ops 
can  increass  thstr  electricity  loads  by  im- 
proving the  lot  of  their  customers.  "We're 
not  reaUy  looking  at  it  moBeywlse — ^It's  hell 
to  be  poor — ^but  If  we  oan  move  someone 
from  a  ta  a  month  house  to  a  $6  a  month 
(electric  bin)  we're  helped  too."  he  says. 

Whatarer  the  mottve,  the  rural  electrics  i^ 
pear  to  be  uniquely  equipped  to  become  catal- 
ysis for  a  turaaiound  In  rami  aw^«wi««  "The 
co-ops,  usually  the  largest  alagle  Imslnsni  or- 
ganisations In  their  oommunltlss,  have  a 
corporate  clUaen  Intarast  In  this  wbols  mat- 
ter," says  Robert  D.  Partridge,  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Sural  Kleetrlc  Coopera- 
tive Aaaodatlon.  "Many  mllUons  of  future 
Americans,"  he  adds,  "are  going  to  haw  to 
have  Jobs  and  live  In  what  are  now  rural  areas. 
The  cities  cant  ahsoit>  theai,  and  the  co-ops 
need  theee  additional  consumers  to  offset 
their  loss  of  farm  consumers." 

A  PUSH  nr  aouanfo 

Other  obeervers  sgree.  "It's  the  greatest  de- 
velopment idea  beyond  the  etty  limits,"  ssys 
David  A.  HamU,  admlnlatmtor  of  the  Sural 
Electriflcation  Administration,  which  stUl 
provides  *"«"''«"g  of  around  $346  million  a 
year  to  the  oo-<9s  but  only  for  power  pur- 
poses. And  Oongreasman  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas  told  the  co-ops  at  their  recent  Dallas 
convention:  "Slowly  we  are  wv«T«p  headway 
In  this  area,  but  the  rural  aieetrlo  coopera- 
tives must  still  provide  the  nucleus  of  any 
new  efforts  to  rsvltaUaa  rural  oommunltlas." 

If  anybody's  unhappy  about  the  co-ops'  ex- 
panded activities.  In  fact.  It's  mainly  the  In- 
vestor-owned utilities  who  dont  get  the 
benefit  of  low-cost  government  loans  for  their 
power  faculties.  Utility  executives  grumble 
that  If  they  were  able  to  get  1%  loans,  they, 
too  would  have  more  profits  left  over  for  com- 
munity development  activities. 

The  biggest  push  by  the  oo-ops  Is  in  hous- 
ing. Tlielr  national  association  lobbied 
through  Congress  a  Uberallxatton  of  lending 
policies  as  well  as  additional  funds  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  On  the  home 
front,  the  co-ops  began  vigorously  rounding 
up  home-buyer  proqaects  to  use  up  the  (1.5 
billion  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
available  this  fiscal  year. 

The  result  has  been  a  flood  of  home-loan 
applications  Into  understaffed  FmHA  offlcee. 
MUls  J.  Vautrot.  aaslwtant  county  supervisor 
for  the  FmHA  office  In  Lafayette,  says  he  Is 
closing  twice  as  many  housing  kMuu  this 
year. 

Many  co-ops  have  begun  helping  process 
loan  p^erwork  for  the  fBA.  A  North  Caro- 
lina rural  electric  hired  an  additional  man 
for  this  purpose.  Some  co-ops  havs  put  on,  or 
at  least  assigned,  as  many  as  four  staffers  to 
handle  FmHA  loans.  At  Jackaon.  Oa.,  the  co- 
op's "Power-Use  Organisation."  wlvee  of  con- 
sumer-members of  Central  of  Georgia  Elec- 
tric Membership  Corp.,  has  ooade  housing  its 
club  project  thu  year.  "By  financing  homes 
for  them,  we  can  hold  pec^e  In  the  ootintry 
and  keep  the  poor  devils  out  of  tbe  dty," 
Bays  Robert  F.  Armstrong,  manager  of  the 
Georgia  co-op. 

J  us  r  a  ooDfcmifcs 
Some  co-ops  are  going  even  further  on 
housing.  Wisconsin's  rural  electrics  set  up  a 


ttatewlda  houabag.ooqperaUve  ttaat  Is  using 
0DVwnaMnt  grant*  aadl  loans  to  construct 
homes  tor  the  rural  poor.  Similarly,  at  WU- 
burton.  Okla..  a  noiqtro&t  honstng  co-op  M- 
oently  aataWtohed  b7  KlaiiUctit  Xteotrte  Oo- 
operatlTe  Is  constraettng  mora  than  000 
hooaas  (or  ktw-inooma  earaOles.  It  Is  so  com- 
cliMntal,  ths  oo-op  says,  that  the  houses  ai« 
all-electric 

But  houses  alone  araat  enough,  the  co-opt 
ftgure.  So  they  are  passing  for  some  amenl- 
Uea.  too. 

In  Texas,  the  rural  electrics  have  helped 
esUbllsh  several  hundred  water  dlstzlots  and 
are  mvolvsd  at  the  moment  In  developing 
L8J  State  Park,  named  after  the  fonaer 
Prssldent.  In  New  Maaleo,  electilo  oo-ops 
rods  to  the  neeue  of  a  nartow-cauge  raU- 
way.abandooad  by  the  Denver  *  Bio  Oiande 
Western  RallTxiad.  A  rasulttng  two-sUte  JoUit 
venture  begun  by  New  Mexico's  rural  alac- 
trlcs  has  salvaged  a  e7-mlle  stretch  ot  scenic 
route  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  It  wm  be 
reopened  this  summer  for  totirltta  and  nar- 
row-gauge ^aOroad  buffs. 

Clinton  County  Klectilc  Cooperative  at 
Breeee.  Dl.,  helped  ewtahUsh  a  Junior  ooUege 
at  nearby  Centralla  and  then  got  bcUnd 
community  campaigns  to  Improve  puftV?*! 
facilities.  One  of  the  co-op's  ofllcen  headed  a 
financing  drive  that  resulted  In  a  new  100- 
bed  hospltaL  Now  he  directs  a  group  that** 
trying  to  bring  In  more  doctors  and  nurses, 
tbe  orgwnaatlmx  already  has  netted  one  new 
doctor  with  Its  "*'"r*'tn  this  year. 
n.uoaiiro    knuu.  vnonn* 

Jobs  are  Important,  too,  and  tbatls  why 
the  co-ope  are  hnstUng  for  new  Industries 
for  their  areaa.  Sari  J.  Shlflet,  executtve  man- 
ager of  Virginia's  aUtewlde  aseoclatlon  of 
electric  cooperatives,  now  spends  half  his 
time  making  speeches  In  the  dtles  to  plug 
the  industrial  attractions  of  rural  Virginia. 

North  CaroUna'B  Blue  HUge  Bectzlc  eaya 
It  has  brought  nine  Industries  to  its  area  In 
the  past  12  montha  They  melude  textlls. 
woodworking,  metalworklng  and  fumlttnv 
plants  and  provide  IjSOO  Joba. 

At  Medford,  Wis.,  Taylor  County  Bectrlo 
Cooperative  puts  up  seed  money  to  get  new 
industries  started.  IfB  also  keen  on  airport 
Improvemsnu,  perhiqis  because  its  68-year- 
old  manager.  Charles  W.  Berglund  Jr..  got 
hU  pilot's  license  last  November. 

Oeorgia's  statewide  oo-op  association  re- 
cently hired  an  Industrial-development  spe- 
cialist who's  trying  to  fill  the  state's  empty 
buildings  with  new  Aims.  "Cotton  la  dead." 
says  a  spokesman  for  the  Oecrgla  co-ope, 
"and  there  seem  to  lie  a  lot  of  vacant  ware- 
bouaee." 

Kastem  Mains  Bectrle  Oooperatlve  par- 
layed a  vacant  warehouse  it  owns.  Into  a 
thriving  new  Industry  for  Calais,  Maine.  Thn 
industry,  a  shirt  factory,  did  so  well  it  has 
moved  Into  its  own  new  plant.  Now  the  oo-op 
Is  trying  to  get  someone  else  to  occupy  the 
warehouse,  and  a  wtnemaker  and  a  paint- 
brush manufacturer  have  expressed  Interest. 
"This  U  the  grass  roots,"  says  Bobert  V. 
Clark,  manager  of  the  oo-op,  adding:  "If  it 
doesnt  start  here.  It  doesnt  start." 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago,  I  spoke  on  this  fioor  about  the  im- 
portance of  co-ops,  and  In  particular 
REA  co-ope,  to  our  rural  communities.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  discussing  this  again  today, 
for  the  problems  facing  our  REA  co-ops 
are  severe  enough,  and  their  Importance 
to  a  viable  rural  America  clear  enough, 
that  these  issues  cannot  be  overstated. 

Those  in  our  rural  areas  look  to  the 
rural  decttic  cooperatives  of  the  Nation 
for  the  adequate,  reasonably  priced  sup- 
ply of  electricity  which  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  modem  farming  operations 
and  rural  area  devel(vment  efforts. 

As  I  {Minted  out  a  few  weeks  ago  our 


rural  electric  co-ops  have  been  placed  on 
a  starvation  diet  so  far  as  the  REA  loan 
program  is  concerned.  To  be  sure,  there 
has  always  been  a  becklog  of  loan  ap- 
pHoattana  at  REA.  The  fact  that  this 
backlog  has  now  grown  to  enormous  pro- 
portions is  what  concerns  so  many  of  us 
todajT. 

While  the  rural  electric  systems  re- 
port that  the  minimum  loan  needs  for 
fiscal  year  1972  equal  $804  milUon,  the 
administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1972  was  only  $345  mlllioiL  The 
budget  request  was  effectively  increased 
recently  to  $360  million  with  the  rdeaae 
of  $15  million  in  previously  froEcn  REA 
electric  loan  funds.  In  Wlaoonrin  the 
backlog  of  loan  appUoitions  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  WM  oysr  $SJ  mUllon.  and 
the  total  loan  need  through  June  30, 1972. 
Is  estimated  at  $22.8  mllllaci. 

Beeause  of  inadequate  loan  funds.  REA 
has  abandoned  its  longstaodlog  policy 
of  financing  2-year  construction  pro- 
grams in  favor  of  more  costly  1-year  pro- 
grams. Reserves  rather  than  loan  funds 
are  being  used  for  conatructicm.  leaving 
co-ops  without  adequate  reserve  ca^  on 
hand  to  rajridly  repair  storm  damage  to 
their  systems  and  to  meet  other  emer- 
gencies. An  embargo  has  hem  idaoed 
on  power  supply  loans  at  a  time  when 
we  are  facing  power  sbortagea  all  across 
the  country.  REA  co-ops  have  recently 
established  a  self-help  supplemental 
flnannlng  institution,  the  Naticmal  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Flnaooe  Corpora- 
tion—CPC — but,  CFC  lending  operations 
will  be  handcuffed  by  limited  funds  dur- 
ing its  early  years,  and  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  handle  the  ^TiKting  massive 
backlog  of  loan  needs. 

But  today  REA  means  more  than  Just 
electricity  for  rural  America.  From 
housing  to  airport  improvements,  rural 
electrie  cooperatives  are  spearheading 
the  rejuvenation  of  rural  and  small-town 
America. 

Why  the  effort  to  enter  into  areas  of 
rural  development  other  than  electriflca- 
tion? 

As  a  most  informative  book  entiUed 
"Rural  Electric  Facts"  points  out: 

What  happens  to  rural  communities  and 
to  the  economy  of  rural  America  Is  of  crucial 
concern  to  the  electric  cooperatives  which 
provide  servloe  there.  The  consumers  on  the 
lines  of  the  cooperatives  own  the  systems; 
they  also  reside,  earn  their  llvMlhood,  and 
pay  taxes  within  the  rural  communities 
where  tbe  cooperatlTes  serve. 

Certainly  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
those  in  our  rural  communities.  Esti- 
mates are  that  14  million  Impoverished 
Americans  live  in  rural  areas,  and  that 
50  percent  of  rural  housing  is  substand- 
ard. An  NRECA  survey  a  few  years  ago 
found  1.7  million  substandard  homes  in 
rural  electric  cooperative  lines. 

I'or  this  reason  a  major  effort  for  rural 
rejuvenation  has  been  made  In  the  hous- 
ing field.  Wisconsin  rural  electrics  have 
set  up  a  statewide  housing  cooperative, 
and  others  have  spurred  prospective 
home  buyers  to  make  use  of  $1.5  billion 
In  Farmers  Home  Administration  fimds. 

All  this  may  seem  uninteresting,  if  not 
completely  irrelevant,  to  many  '•^Wiwns  In 
our  urban  cmto's.  But  rural  and  urt)an 
problems  are  often  directly  related. 

As  the  Wisconsin  rural  electric  co-ops 
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noted  in  a  statement  of  principles  for 
1971: 

Bteny  ckf  tottey'B  preesing  urban  problems 
■re  du«  to  an  overwbelmlng  population  con- 
gMtlon  whlcb  placM  impoatlbl*  demaada  on 
tbe  capacity  at  cities  to  provide  Jobs  and 
services. 

Rural  development  programs  including 
the  attraction  of  new  Industries  and  the 
creation  of  Jobs  in  rural  America,  the 
protection  of  our  natural  resources. 
transportation  Improvement,  and  man- 
power training  programs  are  designed  to 
keep  rural  residents  In  rural  areas,  and 
to  encourage  those  who  have  found 
crowding,  imemployment  and  pollution 
In  the  cities  to  return  to  their  former 
homes  In  rural  communities. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
deny  that  REA's  objectives  of  replacing 
the  lantern  with  the  light  bulb  in  rural 
America  has  been  accomplished,  and  ad- 
mirably so.  With  the  help  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress,  especially 
in  the  form  of  loan  funds,  I  am  avae  we 
can  expect  rural  electrics  to  continue  to 
provide  a  significant  amount  of  the 
power  needs  of  rural  America.  It  seems 
increasingly  clear  that  they  will  become 
involved  in  other  rural  development  ef- 
forts as  w^. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  those  in 
rural  communities,  and  those  in  our  ur- 
ban areas  too,  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  our  REA  co-ops.  It  is  certainly 
fitting  and  i^roper  that  we  in  the  House 
take  the  time  today  to  both  honor  them 
and  discuss  some  of  their  problems. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
electrification  program  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of 
rursd  Illinois  and  I  am  proud  to  salute 
the  leaders  who  have  done  so  much  to 
make  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  effec- 
tive community  builders  in  my  State. 

One  of  the  actions  of  the  rural  electric 
leaders  nationally  that  I  support  is  their 
decision  to  develop  a  way  to  obtain  from 
the  private  money  market  more  of  their 
capital.  They  voted  in  1969  to  establish 
the  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative 
Finance  Corporation — CPC.  This  is  an 
independent,  self-help  credit  institution, 
created  by  the  member  rural  electric 
systems  to  provide  supplemental  financ- 
ing for  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram— an  approach  I  had  long  urged. 

I  regard  the  accomplishment  as  a  re- 
markable step  and  one  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  ought  to  recognize  and 
support. 

Faced  with  power  demands  which  are 
doubling  about  every  7  years,  the  rural 
electrics  require  large  sums  of  new  capi- 
tal in  order  to  meet  their  needs.  This  is 
similar  in  the  entire  utility  Industry. 

As  industries  move  into  rural  areas  to 
find  room  for  expansion  and  new  mem- 
bers move  to  rural  electric  lines  almost 
daily,  it  has  become  necessary  to  find 
additional  capital  to  finance  heavier  fa- 
cilities and  to  construct  new  services. 
Projections  indicate  that  from  $6  to  $7.5 
billion  in  new  capital  may  be  required 
within  the  next  15  years  if  the  rural 
electrics  are  to  keep  pace  with  demand. 

CPC'3  principal  objective  is  to  fill  a 
portion  of  the  gap  between  the  amount 
Ccmgress  appropriates  for  REIA  loans  and 
the  actual  needs  of  the  program.  In  order 
to  reach  this  objective,  the  rural  elec- 


trics are  utilizing  their  own  resources 
through  CFC  in  order  to  establish  a  basis 
for  securing  additlcmal  financing  from 
private  Investors. 

llie  purposes  of  CFC.  as  set  forth  in 
tbe  articles  of  incorporation,  are  "to  pro- 
vide, secure,  and  arrange  financing  for 
Its  members  and  patrons  as  required  by 
Uiem  for  the  planning,  initiaticn  and  ex- 
ecution of  their  programs,  projects  and 
undertakings  conducted  in  accordance 
with,  and  in  pursuance  of  their  objec- 
tives under  the  statutes  of  their  respec- 
tive places  of  organization  and  opera- 
tloD.  in  the  United  States  of  America,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  for  the  pri- 
mary and  mutual  benefit  of  the  patrons 
of  the  associatlrai  and  their  pa  tresis,  as 
ultimate  ccnstmiers." 

Duwrporated  In  April  1969,  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation Act,  CFC  Is  a  nonprofit  coopera- 
tlre  organization. 

Membership  in  CFC  is  even  to  co<^;>- 
erative  or  nonprofit  pubUc  corporations, 
utility  districts,  and  other  public  bodies, 
which  have  received  or  are  eligible  to 
receive  a  loan  or  a  commitment  for  a 
loan  from  REA  and  which  are  engaged  or 
planning  to  engage  in  fumishinc  utiUty 
services  to  their  members  and  patrons 
for  their  use  as  ultimate  consumers.  Fed- 
erations and  statewide,  regional,  and  na- 
tional associations  which  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  above-mentioned  or- 
ganizations are  also  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. 

At  tile  present  time,  a  total  of  787  sys- 
tems are  members  of  CFC. 

Capital  for  CFC  is  obtained  from  four 
principal  sources:  membership  fees, 
purchase  of  capital  term  certificates  by 
the  member  ssrstems,  operating  income, 
and  long-  and  short-term  senior  debt 
obligations  offered  to  the  public. 

In  order  to  become  a  member  of  CFC. 
the  systems  must  pay  a  membership 
fee.  No  interest  is  paid  on  membership 
certificates. 

Investments  in  capital  term  certificates 
are  based  upon  prescribed  formulas 
which  assure  equitable  treatment  for  all 
members.  These  capital  term  certificates 
have  a  maturity  of  50  years  and  bear  an 
Interest  rate  of  3  percent.  In  addition, 
any  system  borrowing  from  CPC  will  be 
required  to  invest  5  percent  of  the  total 
loan  amount  in  additional  capital  term 
certificates. 

When  CFC  takes  its  securities  to  the 
market,  the  loan  portfolio  will  include 
mortgages  on  a  number  of  systems  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Nation.  This  will 
give  the  portfolio  greater  diversity. 
Through  a  technique  of  substitution,  CFC 
will  be  able  to  keep  its  portfolio  strong 
and  more  attractive  to  Investors.  Level 
debt  service  and  an  outstanding  credit 
record  established  over  the  35-year  his- 
tory of  rural  electrification  are  additional 
features  which  appeal  to  Investors. 

CPC  loans  are  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories: First,  unsecured  short-term 
loans;  second,  concurrent  CFC-REA 
long-term  secured  loans  and  third.  100 
percent  CPC  long-term  secured  loans  to 
both  distribution  and  power-type  bor- 
rowers. 

The  short-term  loans  are  made  for  a 
maximum  period  of  18  months  with  a 


limit  of  $1  million  cm  any  single  loan 
to  an  individual  system.  Interest  rates 
on  these  unsecured  loans  will  be  based 
upon  the  prime  rate  being  charged  by 
commercial  banks. 

The  CFC-REA  concurrent  loans  are 
for  longer  periods,  usually  35  shears,  with 
the  interest  rate  on  CPC's  portion  of  the 
loan  based  primarily  upon  the  basis  of 
CPC's  operating  and  reserve  needs. 

Both  RELA  and  CPC  will  participate 
in  these  loans  in  accordance  with  speci- 
fications set  forth  In  the  CPC-REA  com- 
mon mortgage.  CFC  loans  will  be  con- 
ditioned upon  REA  approval  and  agree- 
ment to  accommodate  the  REA  lien  on 
all  the  borrower's  property  so  as  to  give 
the  CFC  lien  equal  security  status  pro 
rata  with  the  REIA  liens. 

At  the  present  time,  concurrent  loans 
are  being  made  on  a  90-10  basis,  with 
REA  making  90  percent  of  the  loan  and 
CFC  the  remaining  10  percent. 

Due  to  demographic,  managerial,  and 
economic  conditions  within  the  areas 
they  serve,  some  systems  are  unable  to 
pay  more  for  the  money  they  borrow. 
Some  are  simply  too  small  to  be  efficient. 
These  systems  will  continue  to  require 
REA  financing  until  they  reach  sufficient 
strength  through  consolidaticm  or  other- 
wise to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  money 
they  borrow.  The  concurrent  REA-CPC 
loan  program  provides  a  blend  on  inter- 
est costs  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
systems'  ability  to  pay. 

REA  supports  the  objectives  of  CFC 
and  has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  assisting  the  young  credit  institution 
in  meeting  the  many  challenges  it  has 
faced  on  Its  way  to  its  present  status  of 
being  an  operating  entity. 

Projections  indicate  that  the  rural 
electric  systems  may  require  as  much 
new  capital  within  the  next  15  years  as 
has  been  invested  in  the  program  in  its 
35-year  history.  Congress  cannot  realis- 
tically be  expected  to  appropriate  all  the 
funds  required  to  meet  these  growth  de- 
mands. Therefore,  the  role  of  CFC  Is 
highly  important  as  it  seeks  to  1311  the 
gap  that  exists  between  what  Congress 
is  willing  to  appropriate  for  REA  loans 
and  actual  needs  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HTT.TiTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  hon- 
or for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  S9>eclal  order.  Indiana's 
rural  Eu-eas  owe  much  of  its  growth  to 
the  Indiana  Statewide  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative. Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  enclose  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Hasnerl, 
general  manager  of  Indiana  Statewide.  I 
strongly  concur  with  Mr.  Hasnerl's  ac- 
curate history  of  the  growth  of  rural 
Indiana. 

The   Stsxngth   ov   Rtnui.   Indiana 
(By  Edward  L.  Hasnerl) 

During  1970  Indiana's  farmers  received 
a  record  $1.6-bUUon  in  cash  receipts  trom 
the  sale  of  their  products.  Income  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
totaled  •811.9-mUllon;  the  sale  of  crops  ac- 
counted for  receipts  of  teg8.4-mlIllon. 

These  flgiires.  compiled  by  state  and  fed- 
eral statlstldcms  at  Purdue  University,  do 
not  Include  any  government  farm  program 
payments. 

Although  the  number  of  Eooslers  earning 
their  livings  by  working  on  Indiana's  98,000 
farms  total  leas  than  three  percent  of  the 
state's  work  force,  their  productivity  makes 
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agriculture   oxie   of   the   state's   largest    In- 
dustries. 

Natxirally,  Indiana  ranked  tenth  on  the 
basis  of  total  cash  receipts  in  1970. 

Althotigh  small  In  numbers,  we  must  rec- 
ognize Indiana's  farmers  as  very  Important 
to  tbe  economic  well-being  of  the  state. 

We  must  recognize,  too,  that  Indiana's 
farmers  and  their  counterparts  across  our 
nation  set  oiir  tables  with  an  unequalled 
variety  and  quality  of  food.  The  farmers  In 
Indiana  and  the  nation,  through  n  miracle  of 
efficiency,  makes  It  possible  for  us  to  eat 
better  than  ever  at  a  smaller  proportion  of 
take-home  pay  than  at  any  time  In  history 
anywhere. 

It  Is  not  by  mere  coincidence  that  the 
progress  of  our  nation  as  the  world's  eco- 
nomic leader  closely  parallels  the  success  of 
America's  farmers  as  efficient  producers  of 
food  and  fiber. 

The  strength  of  Indiana  and  the  nation.  In 
very  large  measure,  Is  the  result  of  the  In- 
creasing efficiency  and  productivity  of  her 
first  citizens,  the  farmers. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  heartened  by  the 
Administration's  recently  expressed  concern 
for  the  continued  development  of  rural 
America.  In  March  President  Nixon's  proposal 
for  a  rural  revenue  sharing  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  This  plan  proposes  a 
total  of  Sl.l-bllUon  for  the  50  states  (22- 
mlUlon  earmarked  for  Indiana)  to  brighten 
tbe  economic  life  In  the  nation's  rural  areas 
and  in  small  rural  communities.  In  early 
May  President  Nixon  signed  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  bill  in  ceremonies  preceding  his 
"Salute  to  Agriculture."  Even  more  recent- 
ly, the  Administration  released  a  total  of 
tl7-mllllon  of  previously  appropriated  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loan  funds — 
funds  which  are  now  being  made  available 
to  the  nation's  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

Looking  back.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
greatest  acceleration  of  farm  efficiency  oc- 
curred with  the  advent  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. This  Is  not  to  say  electric  power  on  the 
farm  accounts  for  the  total  of  American  agri- 
culture's miraculous  achievements.  There  are 
many  factors  In  the  resulting  equation:  the 
work  of  our  great  agricultural  universities, 
the  Introduction  of  mechanization  to  the 
farm,  the  development  of  better  agricultural 
chemicals  through  the  application  of  science 
and  technology,  the  Increased  extension  of 
credit  to  farmers,  and  the  strengthening  of 
rural  Institutions.  All  have  made  Important 
contributions  to  the  development  of  rural 
Indiana  and  rural  America. 

The  coming  of  age  of  the  American  farmer, 
however.  Is  closely  related  to  the  creation 
and  growth  of  rural  electrification  In  the 
United  States  as  national  policy. 

In  Indiana,  Purdue  University  and  the 
commercial  power  companies  played  a  sig- 
nificant and  pioneering  role  in  introducing 
electric  power  to  Hoosler  farms.  By  1935, 
more  than  12  percent  of  Indiana's  farms, 
when  then  numbered  many  thousands  more 
than  today,  were  supplied  with  central  station 
electricity. 

By  the  middle  1930's,  however,  with  Amer- 
ica In  the  midst  of  an  almost  paralyzing  de- 
pression, it  became  increasingly  evident  that 
the  conmierclal  power  companies  oould  not 
be  expected  to  Invest  unlimited  stockholders' 
funds  into  the  admittedly  risky  and  expen- 
sive task  of  providing  rural  America  with 
electric  service. 

In  1935,  the  task  of  lighting  rural  Indiana 
and  rural  America  was  largely  assumed  by 
the  organization  of  locally  owned  and  op- 
erated rural  electric  cooperatives  financed 
with  loans  from  tbe  federal  governtnent's 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  The 
first  such  niral  electric  cooperative  was  the 
Boone  County  Rural  Electric  Membership 
Corporation  (REMC) ,  lieadquartered  at  Leb- 
anon, Indiana. 

Today  there  are  42  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives In  Indiana  serving  more  than  200,000 
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Hoosier  famlllee  and  businesses  and  other 
Institutions  located  In  niral  Indiana.  With- 
in a  space  of  lees  than  35  years,  rural  elec- 
trification has  made  it  possible  for  almost 
every  single  Hoosler,  no  matter  how  remote 
bis  home  or  farm  may  be,  to  receive  electric- 
ity, an  essential  service  In  today's  America. 

Although  Indiana's  rural  electric  systems 
serve  only  5.4  oons\mi««  per  mile  of  elec- 
tric line  (compared  to  the  noore  than  48 
customers  per  mile  of  line  served  by  the 
state's  commercial  power  companies),  the 
combination  of  non-profit  operation  and  low- 
cost  capital  made  available  tlirough  REA  has 
made  It  possible  for  rural  consumers  to  stay 
apace  with  their  city  cousins.  They  have  not 
been  forced  to  pay  a  large  premium  for  elec- 
tric power,  a  commodity  so  Important  to  the 
American  way-of-llfe  and  standard  of  living. 

Historically,  the  nation's  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  Indiana's  REMCs  were  not  ex- 
pected to  generate  their  requirements  for 
capital  within  their  rate  structures.  This  was 
in  keeping  with  the  recognition  that  the 
amoimts  of  capital  needed  to  provide  utility 
service  is  not  available  in  the  collective 
pockets  of  America's  farmers.  The  capital 
made  available  ttirough  REA  was  expected 
to  be  repaid,  however,  and  has  been.  "Hie 
repayment  record  of  the  rural  electrics  Is  al- 
most 100  percent. 

The  capital  required  of  today's  farmers  re- 
mains at  a  fantastically  high  level.  The  in- 
vestment tbe  average  farmer  has  In  his  farm 
and  tools  Is  higher  per  worker  than  the  rest 
of  Industry. 

In  Indiana,  for  example,  the  total  value  of 
farm  land  and  buildings,  according  to  Purdue 
University  economists,  was  $6.8  billion  on 
March  1,  1970.  The  cost  of  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  used  on  these  farms  repre- 
sents an  almost  equally  large  investment  of 
capital. 

Even  though  Indiana's  farmers  had  total 
cash  receipts  of  $1.5  billion  In  1970 — a  record 
high,  realized  net  income  per  farm  dropped 
six  percent  from  the  1969  average.  According 
to  preliminary  estimates  for  1970,  the  aver- 
age net  Income  was  only  $5,680  per  farm. 
Considering  the  average  Hoosler  farmer  has 
about  $40,000  invested  in  land  and  buildings 
and  almost  as  much  or  more  in  machinery 
and  equipment,  his  return  per  dollar  invested 
and  per  hour  of  labor  Is  minimal. 

The  farm  crisis  may  be  described  as  a 
farmer  squeezed  l>etween  soaring  operating 
costs  and  a  marginal  return  on  his  invest- 
ment and  for  his  efforts. 

On  top  of  this  rural  crisis  Is  the  one  facing 
rural  America's  rural  electric  systems.  They 
are  being  squeezed  between  the  growing  de- 
mand for  more  and  more  electricity  which 
means  enlarged  and  Improved  utility  plants 
and  the  scarcity  of  capital  funds. 

In  recent  years,  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives' banker,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, has  not  t>een  appropriated 
enough  money  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
its  borrowers.  Increasingly,  the  rural  electric 
systems  have  been  forced  to  dip  Into  their  re- 
serve funds  to  meet  their  capital  require- 
ments. 

The  level  of  reserve  fimds  have  now 
reached  a  dangerously  low  level  unless  the 
rural  electric  systems  can  t)e  assured  REA 
will  be  provided  with  adequate  funds  for 
next  fiscal  year. 

A  survey  of  the  capital  needs  of  Indiana's 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  conducted  by  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, reveals  that  Indiana's  rural  electrics 
will  have  submitted  loan  requests  to  REA 
totaling  $4.7-mllllon  by  June  30  this  year. 
Additional  requests  totaling  $7.17-mllllon 
will  be  submitted  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  two  figures  total  $11.87-mllllon. 

Considering  the  reserve  level  now  being 
maintained  by  most  of  Indiana's  rural  elec- 
tric systems,  REA  appropriations  which  do 
not  meet  Indiana's  needs  as  well  as  the  capi- 
tal needs  of  the  other  states,  could  seriously 


Impair  their  ability  to  provide  their  con- 
sumers with  reliable  service  at  a  competitive 
cost.  Tills  would  be  a  blow  to  rural  develop- 
ment in  Indiana  and  the  nation. 

The  strength  of  rural  Indiana  should  be 
enhanced  rather  than  hindered.  The  strength 
of  America  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
strength  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMTDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rural  electrification  has  done  much  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  our  rural 
areas  by  providing  electric  services  for 
modem  conveniences. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  con- 
tinuing financial  dilemma  in  which  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  Arkansas  find 
themselves.  Over  the  past  several  years 
insufficient  funds  have  been  provided  to 
meet  loan  requirements  and  excess  fimds 
and  reserves  are  depleted  to  a  danger- 
ous level.  The  loan  application  backlog  In 
Arkansas  stood  at  $35,701,000  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  with  a  total  of  $63,182,- 
912  needed  to  meet  this  backlog  and  new 
applications  through  fiscal  1972. 

The  example  of  North  Arkansas  elec- 
tric cooperative  at  Salem  is  illustrative. 
In  January  1969,  they  applied  for  a  loan 
of  $1,745,000.  This  was  cut  in  half  ini- 
tially but  they  were  forced  to  continue 
with  the  construction  program  and  as 
it  turned  out,  their  requirements  for  new 
homes  exceeded  even  the  amount  of  the 
original  application.  Later,  the  remain- 
ing half  was  loaned.  Then  in  Decem- 
t)er  1970  North  Arkansas  submitted  an 
application  for  $2,583,658.  In  February, 
this  was  reduced  by  REA  to  a  loan  of 
$1,000,000  and  yet  the  construction  pro- 
gram represented  by  the  original  appli- 
cation still  must  be  carried  out.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  since  1968,  this  co- 
operative has  had  a  serious  accoimts  pay- 
able problem.  TTiey  have  run  as  much 
as  6  months  behind  in  pasnnents  to  one 
supplier  in  the  amount  of  $320,000.  They 
normally  run  3  months  behind  in  pay- 
ing their  wholesale  power  bills  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  3  months'  period,  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  neighborhood  of  $300.- 
000. 

Other  cooperatives  have  had  the  same 
experience  as  North  Arkansas  Electric 
Cooperative.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  fast  growing  cooperatives  which  have 
been  called  upon  to  connect  large  num- 
bers of  all-electric  homes,  such  as  the 
Carroll  Electric  Cooperative  with  its 
obligation  to  serve  the  Bella  Vista  and 
McCullough  corporation  developments. 

We  must  provide  more  funds  or  find 
other  resources  to  help  the  co-ops.  It 
is  an  investment  in  our  future  prog- 
ress— and  an  Investment  which  is  re- 
turned to  the  Government  with  interest. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  others 
In  calling  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
the  accomplishments  of  our  REA  pro- 
gram through  the  years,  as  well  as  to 
emphasize  their  present  problems  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  adequate  funding  to 
continue  their  purpose  of  providing  nec- 
essary electrical  power  to  thousands  of 
rural  families  who,  without  REA,  would, 
in  all  probability,  still  be  deprived  of  this 
necessity  of  life. 

I  am  extremely  pleaded  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  our  Government  finally 
decided  a  few  days  ago  to  release  funds 
which  previously  had  been  withheld,  but, 
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In  view  of  the  demands,  this  sum  of  $15 
million  barely  touches  the  surface  of  the 
proven  needs.  In  the  area  of  generation, 
It  Is  especially  important  that  we  con- 
sider the  projected  shortage  of  power 
which.  In  all  probability,  will  occur  dur- 
ing these  summer  months,  just  as  it  did 
last  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  congressional 
committees  involved  wiU  have  the  fore- 
sight to  approve  the  necessary  funds  to 
permit  our  electric  cooperatives  to  fulfill 
their  dedicated  mission  of  providing  serv- 
ice to  all  of  our  niral  and,  in  many  cases, 
low-income  citizens,  at  the  lowest  cost 
possible. 

Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  this  discussion  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  and  its  role  in  the 
development  of  rural  America,  past, 
present,  and  future. 

I  can  remember  eis  a  farm  boy,  bom 
and  raised  on  a  farm  near  Kewaunee, 
Wis.,  the  days  when  there  were  no  elec- 
tric lights,  no  electric  power  for  farm 
chores,  and  no  telephones  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  farm  family's  long  days. 
This  was  a  time  when  the  private  com- 
panies would  not  extend  these  modem- 
day  conveniences,  because  it  was  not 
considered  economically  feasible  to  ex- 
tend service  into  rural  areas.  Unbeliev- 
able progress  has  been  made  since  those 
days. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  29  years  ago, 
I  kept  these  memories.  Every  time  I  am 
called  UEwn  to  cast  my  vote  on  an  REA 
proposal,  recall  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience on  the  family  farm  and  similar 
experiences  of  the  rural  people  of  Wis- 
consin's 10th  Congressional  District, 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in 
the  Congress.  If  it  were  not  for  the  14 
rural  electric  cooperatives  which  serve  in 
my  District,  I  know  that  many  of  the 
rural  people  living  there  would  sttU  be 
without  modem  electric  service  for  a 
number  of  these  co-ops  serve  less  than 
the  national  rural  electric  average  of  3.8 
consumers  per  mile  of  line. 

I  know  of  no  other  program  which 
has  meant  more  for  rural  people  and  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  than  niral  electri- 
fication. This  view  is  shared  by  many 
others  in  Congress. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  accomplishments 
by  REA  and  by  the  locaiUy  owned  rural 
electric  systems,  more  can  be  done — 
more  has  to  be  done.  Already,  REA  and 
its  borrowers  are  furnishing  leadership 
in  the  fuller  development  of  rural  Amer- 
ica's resources.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  o£Bcers  and  directors  and  man- 
agers of  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
helping  to  create  better  opportunities 
for  jobs,  more  attractive  living  condi- 
tions, and  greater  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

They  are  doing  this  by  encouraging 
the  creation  of  both  small  and  large  in- 
dustry and  business  enterprises  in  the 
rural  communities  they  serve.  They  give 
advice  on  planning,  drawn  from  their 
own  experience  smd  familiarity  with  local 
resources.  They  help  locate  financing. 
They  use  the  leverage  of  their  own  mem- 
bership organisations  to  secure  water  and 
sewage  disposal  systems,  better  schools 


and  health  facilities,  recreation  attrac- 
tions and  provide  electric  service — an  es- 
sential Ingredient  for  any  rural  area  de- 
velopment. 

America's  countryside  has  much  to  of- 
fer: Fresh  air  to  breathe,  clear  water  to 
drink,  space  for  stretching  and  relaxing. 
Some  of  the  people  who  are  crowded  into 
the  cities — 70  percent  of  our  population 
existing  on  1  percent  of  the  space  in  these 
United  States — will  prefer  rural  living  if 
they  can  have  modem  conveniences,  ade- 
quate housing,  and  Jobs. 

Providing  adequate  REA  loan  funds  for 
our  rural  electric  cooperatives  is,  there- 
fore, essential  not  only  to  maintain  ade- 
quate electric  service  in  rural  America. 
it  is  essential  for  the  development  of  rural 
America.  Urban  America  has  a  stake  in 
this,  too.  for  unless  the  outmlgration 
from  rural  areas  is  halted  and  reversed, 
the  problems  of  our  already  overcrowded 
cities  wUl  continue  to  multiply. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  support 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  REA  electric 
loan  program  for  fiscal  1972,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  endeavor. 
The  need  is  great — the  cause  is  a  worthy 
one.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  pennywise. 
doUar  foolish  by  keeping  the  nutil  elec- 
tric cooperatives  on  a  starvation  diet.  For 
if  they  are  permitted  to  wither  away  for 
a  lack  of  adequate  capital,  so  too  will 
wither  our  chances  for  developing  rural 
America. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
important  new  development  in  rural 
electrification. 

FrcMn  the  start  of  the  REA  program, 
back  in  1935,  up  until  quite  recently,  REA 
was  the  only  som-ce  of  capital  for  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  But  now,  a  new  and 
supplemental  source  of  capital  has  been 
added  to  the  program. 

I  refer  to  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Finance  Corporation,  more 
commonly  known  as  CPC. 

In  February,  two  rural  electric  loans 
were  approved  that  were  the  first  in 
which  REA  funds  were  supplemented  by 
CFC  funds  in  order  to  make  up  the  total 
amount  of  the  loans.  Those  loans,  in 
other  words,  were  financed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  90  percent  of  REA  money,  and 
10  percent  CFC  money. 

Things  are  moving  along  well  now  for 
this  new  supplemental  financing  institu- 
tion, and  I  have  learned  that  a  number  of 
additional  REA  loans  were  supplemented 
by  CFC  lo£ins  during  the  month  of  May. 
There  will  doubtless  be  more  to  come. 

Now  I  would  like  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  CPC,  to  place  it  in  the  proper 
perspective  for  my  colleagues,  and  par- 
ticularly those  from  urbEui  and  suburban 
areas  who  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  less 
aware  of  the  importance  of  rural  elec- 
trification in  making  sure  that  this  great 
country  has,  not  only  sufScient  food  and 
fiber  from  its  farmers,  but  even  more 
than  it  needs,  so  that  much  of  our  farm 
production  can  be  exported  to  other 
coimtries  around  the  world  that  are  not 
as  blessed  as  we  are. 

For  35  years,  the  rural  electrics  de- 
pended almost  completely  upon  REA. 
that  is,  upon  the  Federal  Government. 


for  their  loan  funds.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances co-ops  were  able  to  go  out  and 
get  finsmcing  on  their  own,  but  in  W%n 
percent  of  the  cases,  the  cooperatives  had 
to  borrow  from  their  Government.  These 
cooperatives  do  not  serve  many  consum- 
ers per  mile  of  line,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  most  bankers  would  not  be  much  in- 
terested in  lending  money  imless  it  brings 
in  a  substantial  return. 

But  thanks  to  those  35  years  of  Federal 
financing,  a  number  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives have  reached  a  fairly  sound 
position  financially.  They  have  achieved 
a  strfflcient  degree  of  financial  stability 
so  that  they  can  absorb  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  on  part  of  their  loans  and  still 
adequately  serve  their  nu"al  consumers 
with  dependable  and  reasonably -priced 
electricity. 

And  recognizing  that  they  could  do 
so,  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  got  to- 
gether and  agreed  to  establish  and  pro- 
vide seed  capital,  for  their  own  self-help 
financing  institution,  CFC.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  rural  electrics  in  my 
home  State  of  Texas  are  strongly  sup- 
porting CFC.  I  understand  that  84  Texas 
rural  electrics  are  already  full-fledged 
members  of  CFC  and  that  three  others 
have  applied  for  membership. 

So.  as  you  can  see,  where  once  rural 
electric  coojjeratives  depended  solely  on 
the  Federal  Government,  they  have 
established  for  themselves  an  Institution 
that  can  take  part  of  the  financing  bur- 
den from  the  Government. 

I  do  not  say  that  REA  loan  fimds  are 
not  needed.  No,  the  situation  is  far  from 
that.  REA  funds  in  sufficient  measure  are 
still  vitally  needed.  But  insofar  as  they 
are  able  to  do  so.  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives are  now  investing  money  in  CPC  so 
that  they  will  have  an  additional  source 
of  capital. 

Ultimately,  CFC  will  go  out  on  the  open 
market  and  sell  securities  that  will  raise 
additional  money,  not  from  the  Federal 
Govenunent,  but  from  the  same  private 
investors  who  invest  their  money  in  what 
are  commonly  known  as  the  investor- 
owned  utilities.  Incidentally,  investor- 
owned  utilities  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
of  providing  service  to  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  rural  elec- 
trics— with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— are  slowly  advancing  to  a  pjosl- 
tion  of  less  dependence  on  REA.  In  view 
of  the  huge  amounts  of  money  necessary 
to  install,  improve,  and  upgrade  electric 
facilities,  this  has  taken  a  long  time.  But, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  those  al- 
ready given  today  on  the  floor  concern- 
ing the  present  energy  crisis  and  the  fine 
role  which  the  rural  electric  coops  are 
playing  in  alleviating  this  situation. 

A  hundred  years  ago  seemingly  end- 
less cords  of  wood  supplied  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  energy  needs,  but  by 
1900  coal  had  become  the  energy  king. 
At  mld-20th  century,  petroleum  took  over 
first  place,  and  In  a  few  more  years  nat- 
ural gas  took  over  second  place  with  coal 
taking  third.  If  this  competition  spurred 
on  by  technology  and  our  growing  energy 
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needs  continues,  then  we  may  see  ura- 
nium replace  coal  during  the  1980's  as  the 
third  place  supplier  of  energy. 

The  power  structure  in  our  Nation, 
both  in  politics  and  utilities,  may  be  In 
for  something  of  a  shock  if  the  power 
needs  of  oiu-  Nation  are  not  met.  Poli- 
ticians and  power  companies  may  find 
out  that  aU  the  insulation  in  the  world 
will  not  shield  them  from  the  effects  of 
brownouts  or  blackouts  that  will  occiu:  In 
an  energy  short  America. 

Japan  has  already  become  an  importer 
of  power  in  the  form  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  transported  in  Swedish-built  cryo- 
genic tankers.  These  supercold  tankers 
are  capable  of  carrying  440,000  barrels 
of  gas  which  is  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  a  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
Nor  Is  the  United  States  Immune  from 
this. 

Two  years  ago  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Natural  Gas  indicated  that  more 
and  more  evidence  was  pointing  to  the 
Inescapable  conclusion  that  natural  gas 
levels  were  diminishing  to  critical  levels 
In  relation  to  need. 

But  as  some  men  create  these  problems, 
other  men  can  provide  solutions.  For 
example,  if  our  coal-fired  generating 
plants  were  as  efficient  as  they  were  in 
1900,  a  million  kilowatt  plant  would  re- 
quire almost  70,000  tons  of  coal  Instead 
of  the  presently  consumed  9,000  tons.  We 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  all  of  our 
power  sources.  Hydroelectric  power 
which  presently  provides  4  percent  of 
our  energy  needs  has  only  lieen  developed 
to  25  percent  of  its  capacity.  Geothermal 
heat  has  only  begun  its  power  career,  and 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  solar 
energy.  I  have  read  that  the  French  have 
performed  an  experiment  in  harnessing 
the  tides  which  may  open  vast  possibil- 
ities. And,  if  all  the  pollution  problems 
surrounding  nuclear  energy  ctm  be 
solved,  we  would  have  even  another 
source  of  energy. 

But  all  the  above  technological  in- 
novations will  involve  a  large  capital  in- 
vestment. Electric  power  is  both  a  con- 
dition and  a  cause  of  economic  growth. 
One  reason  why  there  are  rural  pockets 
of  poverty  and  joblessness  is  that  not 
enough  electric  power  is  available  to 
these  areas  to  attract  industry  or  to  pro- 
vide for  modem  family  living.  As  an 
average,  power  loads  on  rural  electric 
lines  double  every  8  years.  And  yet, 
since  1965,  the  REA  electric  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  held  to  a  level  of  $350 
million  or  less.  In  view  of  this,  it  should 
hardly  come  as  a  surprise  that  REA  has 
a  backlog  of  loan  applications  totaling 
almost  $300  million. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  the  rural  electric  co-ops  have 
done  a  fine  job  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  At  the  time  of  my  election  to 
Congress  in  1946,  the  Eighth  District  had 
a  litUe  more  than  8,800  consumers  and 
2.500  miles  of  line.  Today,  in  my  district. 
I  am  proud  to  say,  there  are  over  57,000 
consiuners  and  13.500  miles  of  line.  "ITiere 
are  no  delinquent  payments,  and  nobody 
has  ever  defaulted  on  a  loan. 

Rural  electric  co-ops  are  not  Just  usera, 
they  are  producers.  Some  40  percent  of 
the  wholesale  electric  energy  serving  the 
REA  program  is  being  furnished  by  gen- 


erating facilities  owned  by  the  rural  co- 
operatives themselves.  The  rural  co-ops 
are  a  vital  link  providing  all  Americans 
with  electricity,  and  if  they  and  rural 
America  are  to  be  kept  alive  they  will 
have  to  expand  their  facilities.  One  meth- 
od which  has  been  suggested  Is  the  fund- 
ing of  generating  facilities  by  using  tax- 
exempt  municipal  bonds.  There  are  oth- 
er methods  which  also  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

If  rural  America  is  supplied  with 
abundant  power  needs,  then  she  ctm  play 
a  great  role  In  helping  to  lessen  the  prob- 
lems that  go  along  with  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  our  Nation's  cities  and  the  resiUt- 
Ing  degradation  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  major  population  centers.  There  is 
room  to  grow  in  the  coimtry  and  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  the  American  people 
to  provide  the  conditions  for  that 
growth. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  subject  of  Con- 
gressman Pickle's  special  order  and  at 
the  end  of  my  s^iecial  order  on  REA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  RESPONSIBLE  RU- 
RAL ELECTRIFICATION  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  REA's  elec- 
trification program,  Just  as  I  have  sup- 
ported its  objectives  all  during  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress.  This  program  has  helped 
bring  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
electric  power  to  virtually  every  farm  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  helped  revolu- 
tionize American  agriculture. 

In  addition,  REA  has  been  a  bipartisan 
program;  one  that  has  had  the  suMWrt 
of  every  President  and  every  Ccmgress 
since  1935.  At  the  ai^>ropriaUons  hear- 
ings this  year,  the  present  REA  Adminis- 
trator received  high,  bipartisan  pndse 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  conducting  the  program.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  congratulating 
REA  and  its  borrowers  upon  their  suc- 
cesses. 

Against  this  background,  I  view  with 
dismay  and  concern  the  current  efforts 
being  instigated  by  a  small  group  within 
the  REA  movement  to  secure  a  totally  ir- 
responsible increase  in  the  REA  budget — 
a  fantastic  $804  million  in  loan  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year  1972.  These  efforts 
are  accompanied  by  a  blatant  attempt  to 
misinform  the  Congress  about  the  true 
needs  of  REA  borrowers  and  how  the 
actual  needs  are  being  met. 

Moreover,  these  efforts  come  at  a  time 
when  the  cities  are  crying  out  desperate- 
ly for  Federal  help  in  financing  vital  pro- 


grams for  poverty,  hunger,  rebuilding 
at  ghetto  areas,  job  training,  medical 
care,  drug  r^iabllitatk>n.  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  a  host  of  other  programs. 
Against  these  desperate  needs,  this  at- 
tempt to  grab  as.  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources for  REA  Is  bound  to  create  dis- 
content, and  attribute  to  rural-urban 
alienation  at  a  time  when  we  all  must  be 
pulling  together.  Surely,  when  confront- 
ed with  this  conflict  In  priorities,  the 
group  that  is  urging  extremely  high  REA 
loans  will  find  that  they  have  cost  the 
REA  movement  the  sympathetic  support 
of  the  cities. 

Now  that  President  Nixon  has  released 
the  $15  million  that  was  held  in  reserve, 
the  amended  budget  will  call  for  a  1972 
loan  authorization  of  $345  million.  While 
this  is  a  tight  budget,  this  level  of  fund- 
ing Is  sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable 
needs  of  REA  borrowers,  and  is  consistent 
with  REA  budget  requests  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  budget,  with 
prudent  administration,  is  ample  to  meet 
the  need,  some  elements  are  calling  for 
a  loan  authorization  of  more  than  double 
the  budget;  almost  double,  even,  REA's 
record  single-year  appropriation.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  this 
group  really  does  not  expect  to  get  the 
kind  of  money  it  so  recklessly  advocates. 
These  are  the  people  who  believe  REA 
borrowers  should  remain  forever  wholly 
dependent  on  the  Government.  Basically, 
they  are  opposed  to  independent  financ- 
ing for  rural  electric  cot^jeratives  be- 
cause their  infiuence  over  the  program 
would  diminish.  'Riey  are  the  same  people 
who  make  a  profession  out  of  oonvlncing 
local  cooperatives  that  their  program  Is 
always  in  Jeopardy  and  then  take  per- 
sonal credit  each  year  for  the  support 
Congress  gives  it.  They  are  hoping  now 
that  by  making  wild  proposals  for  fan- 
tasticsJly  high  loan  authorizations,  they 
can  get  a  whopping  big  compromise  set- 
tiement  out  of  this  body — something  like 
$500  or  $600  million— which  they  will  use 
to  inflate  their  own  importance.  To  try 
to  Justify  their  position,  they  have  had 
to  dream  up  some  outrageous  and  fal- 
lacious arguments  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
lude Congress  on  the  actual  needs  of 
REA  borrowers.  Here  are  some  of  their 
more  extreme  and  absurd  statements — 
and  the  answers  to  them. 

The  statement  is  made  that — 

The  ruT»l  electric  systema  have  plowed 
back  their  reserve  funds  Into  plant  to  the 
limit  of  prudence  and  beyond. 

Therefore,  they  contend,  more  2-per- 
cent money  Is  needed.  The  fact  Is  that 
REA  electric  borrowers'  general  funds 
actually  Increased  over  the  past  year. 
The  total  of  general  funds,  cushion  <rf 
credit,  and  unadvanoed  loan  funds  comes 
to  about  $1.6  billion  In  resources  now 
available  to  the  electric  borrowers. 

They  refer  to  "dangerous"  rate  In- 
creases by  whidesale  power  suppliers, 
and  lament  that — 

Thus  Iter,  proposed  or  granted  liii  iiwma 
during  the  past  year  amount  to  aoma  •16.6 
million  a  year  of  additional  ooata  for  rural 
America. 

They  claim  this  indicates  a  need  tat 
the  Government  to  flnanoe  more  genera- 
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tion  c(Histruction.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
rates  of  rural  cooperatives  have  In- 
creased with  the  general  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  and  that  rate  increases 
have  been  the  pattern  recently  through- 
out the  electric  utility  industry,  public 
and  private,  for  reasons  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  adequacy  of  the 
REA  loan  program,  and  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  peculiJU"  to  rural  America.  The 
reasons  for  rate  increases  are  higher  fuel 
costs,  higher  saleales,  higher  construction 
costs,  and  so  forth — the  point  being  that 
these  have  occurred  in  all  segments  of 
the  electric  industry,  irrespective  of  own- 
ership, and  self-generation  would  be 
faced  with  the  very  same  problems. 

The  ridiculous  inference  is  made  that 
REA's  "cash  management  program"  is 
responsible  for  the  migration  of  yoimg 
people  from  the  country  to  the  city.  Un- 
der this  program,  the  rural  cooperatives 
are  called  upon  to  hold  their  reserves 
at  8  percent  of  plant — and  In  calculating 
this,  REA  excludes,  appropriately,  many 
coop>erative  Investments  such  as  U.S. 
Government  securities  which  caimot  be 
liqiiidated  without  a  loss  of  capital,  in- 
vestments tmd  commitments  to  invest 
in  organizations  such  as  Cooperative 
Finance  Corp.,  data  processing  centers, 
and  approved  power  supply  organiza- 
tions. There  is  not  a  single  known  case 
of  an  electric  borrower  being  unable  to 
give  adequate  service  to  its  members  or 
being  unable  to  meet  its  cash  operating 
requirements  because  of  this  program. 
Rather,  it  is  aimed  at  Insuring  borrowers 
remain  in  sound  financial  condition.  To 
infer  that  cash  management,  or  any 
other  feature  of  the  REA  program,  is  re- 
sjjonsible  for  the  migration  or  rural 
young  people  to  the  city  is  patently  ab- 
surd. The  fact  is  that  the  migration  has 
taken  place  in  spite  of  the  electrification 
of  the  countryside.  It  could  be  argued 
that  electrification  of  the  farm  may  even 
be  a  factor  in  stimulating  the  migra- 
tion, since  it  has  greatly  reduced  rural 
manpower  needs.  I  reject  out  of  hand 
the  inference  that  more  and  more  elec- 
tricity will  make  the  farm  more  and 
more  attractive  to  young  people.  The 
problem  Is,  as  It  has  always  been,  "How 
do  you  keep  them  down  on  the  farm  after 
they  have  seen  Paree?" 

The  statement  is  made  that  "today  a 
loan  approval  Is  a  maybe."  sug- 
gesting that  the  Government's  word 
is  no  longer  good.  With  this  state- 
ment, the  term  "loan  approval"  has 
been  deliberately  intermingled  with  the 
phrase,  "loan  advance."  Everyone  knows 
a  loan  agreement  is  a  formal  contract 
between  the  Government  and  a  borrow- 
er and,  if  it  is  not  carried  out,  is  subject 
to  court  action.  REA  has  never  restricted 
advances  where  the  need  for  cash  was 
clear.  REA's  current  outlay  plan  indi- 
cates that  about  $413  million  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  electric  borrowers  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  largest 
amount  ever  advanced  In  a  single  year 
has  not  deterred  one  bit  the  wild  claims 
of  these  extremists. 

Another  fallacious  charge  Is  that  de- 
linquencies on  REA  loans  are  Increas- 
ing, and  that  this  situation  je  caused  by 
Inadequate  loan  funds.  Nonsense.  The 
program  and  the  borrowers  overall  are 
in  solid  financial  shape.  REA  data  dis- 


closes, first,  that  there  has  been  no  sig- 
nificant increase  in  loan  delinquencies, 
and  second,  that  such  delinquencies  as 
exist  are  due  primarily  to  weak  operat- 
ing conditions,  with  inability  or  failure 
to  accumulate  the  reserves  recommended 
by  REA.  As  of  March  31.  this  year,  some 
76  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  delin- 
quencies was  attributable  to  one  G  and 
T  borrower  and  this  arose  from  a  dis- 
rupted construction  schedule  and  de- 
layed operations  caused  by  court  action. 
Out  of  the  seven  other  small  delinquen- 
cies, all  save  two  have  been  corrected 
and  even  those  two  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  reduced.  In  none  of  the  eight 
were  the  level  of  loans  or  REA  policy 
responsible  for  the  delinquency.  Rather, 
the  reasons  were  such  things  as  storm 
damage,  litigation,  and  general  operating 
conditions.  In  fact,  it  was  REA  that 
bailed  them  out. 

Another  statement  is  that  the  current 
$345  million  loan  level  has  reduced  many 
rural  electric  systems  to  a  "hand-to- 
mouth  operation".  This  statement  is  sim- 
ply not  justified  by  the  large  amount  of 
fiiiancial  resources  available  to  REA  bor- 
rowers. As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  loan  ad- 
vances this  year  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
Furthermore,  there  is  another  source  of 
loans  available  to  borrowers — namely, 
the  Cooperative  Finance  Corp.  The  CPC 
is  a  self-help  supplemental  financing  in- 
stitution established  by  the  rural  coop- 
eratives themselves  to  supplement  REA 
financing  and  eventually  to  establish  the 
rural  cooperatives  on  a  completely  inde- 
pendent and  self-sustaining  basis.  Some 
772  rural  electric  systems  have  joined 
CFC  and  have  already  subscribed  $117 
million  in  capital.  This  is  an  eminently 
laudable  step  which  should  be  warmly 
applauded.  I  should  like  to  point  out. 
however,  that  those  who  are  seeking  an 
unrealist'cally  high  level  oi  REA  2  per- 
cent loans  are,  in  effect,  undercutting 
CPC.  An  Independent  institution  would 
have  difBculty  finding  borrowers  at  7 ',2 
percent  interest,  even  if  they  could  afford 
to  pay  it,  if  the  temptation  of  unlimited 
2  percent  Government  loans  was  avail- 
able. If  this  borrowers  institution  is  to 
succeed,  a  balance  must  be  maintained 
between  what  it  can  do  with  loans  at 
market  rates  and  what  REA  should  do 
with  Government  loans  at  2  percent. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding. 

The  figure  I  have  of  the  amount  ac- 
tually put  into  the  CPC  is  $49  million. 
The  gentleman  makes  reference  to  $117 
million.  I  believe  this  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished at  this  point.  Whatever  the 
amount  is,  it  Is  a  beginning. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Right,  and  the  amount 
of  $117  million  Is  that  which  has  been 
subscribed. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  hope  it  will  grow.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  those  cooperatives  which 
have  formed  the  CFC  would  by  that 
means  also  want  to  always  keep  the  2- 
percent  money  at  a  very  high  unlimited 
level. 

The  cooperatives  themselves  have 
joined  hands  to  create  this  organization. 
By  its  creation  they  admit  that  they  are 


agreeable  to  a  higher  rate  of  Interest. 
First  it  must  be  approved  by  writing  them 
that  it  can  be  granted  to  the  coopei-a- 
tlves.  They  are  not  trying  to  keep  the 
2  percent  forever.  There  is  a  willingness 
to  have  change,  but  we  must  grow  before 
we  can  make  changes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  true,  and  I  want 
to  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  en- 
courage that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us,  because 
we  want  to  know  what  are  the  needs  of 
the  cooperatives.  The  figiu-es  that  I  have 
been  given  shows  that  there  will  be  in 
fiscal  year  1972  some  $330  million  in 
loans  made  or  asked  for  by  the  REA's. 
That  demonstrates  a  concrete  need. 
When  you  say  we  want  to  ask  for  these 
absurd,  wild  figures  that  are  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  what  we  need,  I  say  It 
is  not  half  of  what  they  need.  There  is  a 
difference  of  between  530  and  350.  The 
gentleman  well  knows  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  have  been  sitting  on 
this  committee  for  15  years.  Tlie  amount 
of  the  requests  is  always  double  or  triple 
what  we  eventually  appropriate.  Whether 
we  are  sitting  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfaie.  and  get- 
ting requests  for  grants  for  all  kinds  of 
health  research  or  whatever  it  is,  the  re- 
quests are  never  hard  to  come  by.  Every- 
one Is  looking  for  more  money.  This  does 
not  impress  me  at  all  that  we  have  this 
number  of  applications.  If  we  were  to  be 
guided  solely  by  the  total  number  of  ap- 
plications received,  we  would  have  long 
since  gone  bankrupt  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  the  feUow  complain- 
ing about  having  the  most  expensive  wife 
in  the  world. 

He  said,  "Every  day  she  comes  to  me 
and  says  she  wants  $20.  the  next  day  $25, 
the  next  day  $30  for  this  and  for  that. 
The  next  day  she  comes  to  me  and  says 
she  wants  $50  for  this  or  that."  So  we 
asked  the  feUow.  "Well,  what  do  you 
give  her?"  The  fellow  said,  "Well,  I  do 
not  give  her  anything." 

You  people  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  sit  there,  and  there  are  lots 
of  requests  made,  but  3«)u  seldom  give 
them  what  they  ask  for.  We  must  be 
practical  about  this  and  appropriate  the 
money  that  will  meet  the  needs.  That  is 
all  that  should  be  asked  for  and  that  is 
all  that  we  should  grant.  That  is  what 
we  want  to  do  whether  we  are  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle.  Determining  that  figure 
is  something  that  I  hope  we  will  always 
exercise  our  best  judgment  I  think  we 
can  do  it.  The  need  is  much  greater,  I 
believe,  than  what  we  are  allowing  for 
it.  The  big  problem  is  the  tightness  of 
money,  which  goes  back  to  a  period  many 
years  ago.  We  have  literally  sat  on  the 
same  level  for  7  years.  No  business  can 
stay  in  business  unless  they  are  able  to 
meet  their  obligations. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  reman- 
bers  that  back  2  or  3  years  ago  the  pro- 
gram was  getting  somewhat  out  of  hand. 
Instead  of  adhering  to  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  namely,  to  provide  elec- 
tricity to  the  farms  and  to  build  lines  of 
distribution,  loan  fimds  were  being  used 
for  transmission  and  generation  pur- 
poses. That  is  where  the  REA's  got  into 
trouble.  So  much  so.  that  in  Indiana 
there  was  $60  million  or  $70  million  that 
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was  appropriated  and  it  eventually  be- 
came a  $100  million  white  elephant.  It 
was  locked  up  under  court  order  and  only 
recently  reopened  after  considerable  ne- 
gotiation on  the  part  of  the  Administra- 
tor. I  was  practically  aione  in  warning 
that  this  kind  of  thing  could  happen. 
That  is  why  some  of  us  feel  as  though  at 
times  we  have  to  be  the  devil's  advocates 
and  act  in  an  adversary  position  to  get 
our  point  across.  I  remember  times  when 
no  one  would  raise  a  voice  on  our  sub- 
committee, and  this  was  at  the  very  time 
when  the  REA's  were  borrowing  money 
at  2  percent  and  reinvesting  it  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  at  a  rate  of  4  or  5 
percent.  One  of  the  questions  I  raised 
then  was  this  misuse  of  loan  funds.  Well, 
they  eventually  cleaned  this  thing  up  and 
prescribed  an  arbitrary  percentage  of 
what  is  a  reasonable  reserve. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  recognize  that  the  G. 
&  T.  operations  are  the  expensive  items. 
One  loan  often  to  a  G.  &  T.  operation 
is  many  times  over  what  you  give  to  a 
distribution  system,  and  one  of  those 
loans  can  take  out  all  the  money  you 
appr(S)riate. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  admin- 
istration must  be  careful  about  loans.  I 
think  we  could  get  into  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment as  to  how  much  m<mey  we  should 
provide  for  G.  &  T.  loans.  I  feel,  of  course, 
that  there  should  be  a  good  (n)eration, 
but  it  is  still  a  situation  where  they  have 
to  compete  against  the  utilities,  not  in 
my  part  of  the  coimtry  where  we  do  not 
have  this  problem,  because  our  private 
companies  and  cooperatives  and  distri- 
bution systems  work  together.  Although 
there  is  competition,  It  is  fair  competi- 
tion. G.  &  T.  is  a  problem  not  in  my  part 
of  the  country,  but  I  realize  it  Is  in  the 
Midwest,  and  I  realize  it  is  serious. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  South  E>akota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  comment  in  support  cf 
the  board  of  directors,  because  the  man- 
agement throughout  the  country  has 
very  little  control  over  many  of  the  Items 
about  which  the  gentieman  is  talking.  I 
sympathize  with  the  gentieman  sitting 
on  that  committee  and  being  bombarded 
from  every  side  all  the  time  with  re- 
quests of  various  types.  But  I  would  say 
that  this  ts  one  of  the  sounder  programs 
in  which  we  should  invest.  It  is  not  a 
grant,  it  is  not  a  giveaway.  It  is  a  loan, 
and  the  record  indicates  that  Insofar  as 
loan  experience  is  concerned,  It  com- 
pares favorably  and  well  with  any 
agency,  bureau,  or  department  of  this 
Government,  in  any  loan  program.  We 
have  gotten  our  interest  back,  and  pay- 
ments in  advance  in  most  instances.  It 
is  a  pretty  sotmd  investment. 

My  question  Is,  How  much  of  a  loan 
you  want  to  make  as  compared  to  how 
much  you  will  get  back?  I  think  this 
should  be  taken  Into  consideration.  These 
loans  are  Increasing  because,  of  course, 
we  have  had  the  competition  from  the 
local  companies  as  well  as  the  problem  of 
Inflation.  For  Instance,  In  1964,  a  par- 
ticular type  of  conductor  cost  $1,060, 
while  In   1970.   the  same  facility  coet 


$2,200.  That  Is  something  over  which  the 
board  has  no  control. 

Mr.  Speakw,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have 
to  recognize  when  we  plead  our  case  for 
these  people  that  a  three-phase  line  No.  4 
coet  $3^10  In  1964  as  compared  to  $3,300 
in  1970  and  they  are  still  going  up. 

This  is  some  of  the  reasons  why  they 
have  to  come  back  and  ask  for  more. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  REA  coop- 
eratives have  a  very  sympathetic  forum 
in  our  subcommittee.  We  recognize  that 
there  are  these  increased  costs. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  again  tMs  matter  of  obsoles- 
cence which  is  another  factor  that  no 
one  has  seemed  to  take  into  ccmsidera- 
tion  or  taken  a  hard  look  at.  One  must 
remember  that  most  of  this  equipment  Is 
getting  old,  some  of  it  25  years  old  or 
older.  The  lines  are  outdated  and  the 
trucks  are  obsolescent.  This  is  what  Is  In- 
volved and  hopefully  the  Congress  will 
take  it  into  consideration. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  generation  and  trans- 
mission, out  of  the  total  of  $360  million, 
$104  million  was  for  generation  and 
transmission  out  of  the  total  of  $360 
million.  So,  it  has  not  been  overlooked. 
But  it  is  an  expensive  item.  Power  instal- 
lations have  always  been  expensive  and 
also  precarious  at  times  unless  carefully 
conducted. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  a  good  deal  of 
credit  should  go  to  Mr.  Hamil  for  turn- 
ing the  percentages  around.  A  few  years 
ago  those  figures  were  practically  re- 
versed and  that  had  an  effect  on  this 
rather  static  level  of  $350  million  over  a 
period  of  several  years  for  REA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  proceed  fur- 
ther, a  further  allegation  is  that  the 
REA's  substitution  of  a  1-year  construc- 
tion program  for  a  2-year  program  has 
proved  costly  and  ineflBcient.  The  record 
shows  no  such  thing.  In  fact,  the  main 
effects  of  the  1-year  program  has  been 
to  enable  REA  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  more  distribution  borrowers,  and  to 
cause  managements  to  review  and  ap- 
praise operations  more  frequentiy  with 
the  net  result  that  any  small  cost  has 
been  more  than  offset  by  benefits,  econ- 
omies, and  Increases  in  loan  security. 

They  also  state  that  the  reduction  In 
the  reserves  of  rural  cooperatives  has  left 
them  without  funds  to  repair  storm  dam- 
age or  to  meet  other  emergencies.  This 
suggestion  that  REIA  electric  borrowers 
are  generally  without  emergency  funds  Is 
simply  not  factual.  Electric  borrowers 
have  about  $532  million  in  general  funds, 
$320  million  in  cushion  of  credit,  plus 
about  $763  million  in  imadvanced  loan 
fimds.  REA  stands  ready  to  make  addi- 
tional funds  available  In  just  2  or  3 
days  to  assist  borrowers  in  repairing 
storm  damage  or  to  meet  other  emergen- 
cies. In  August  1969,  for  example,  REA 
made  millions  of  dollars  immediately 
available  to  assist  rural  electric  systems 
in  Mississippi  which  were  damaged  by 
hurricane  CamlUe.  The  subject  of  storm 
damage  was  discussed  in  this  year's  hear- 
ings and  not  one  case  was  uncovered  in 
which  a  borrower  had  been  handicapped 


in  making  repairs  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds. 

On  another  subject,  it  Is  alleged  that 
REA  borrowers  are  having  difficulty  get- 
ting money  from  previously  approved 
loans  in  time  to  meet  payment  deadlines 
on  bills,  because  REA  is  gearing  advances 
on  approved  loans  to  the  amount  that  is 
coming  back  to  the  Treasury  through 
loan  repayments.  The  fact  is  that  the 
amount  of  RE:a  cash  advances  to  borrow- 
ers is  not  limited  by  the  amount  coming 
back  to  the  Treasury  through  repay- 
ments. This  fiscal  year,  REA  will  advance 
over  $400  million  to  electric  borrowers, 
but  Interest  and  principal  repayments 
will  come  to  about  $228  million — a  little 
more  than  half  of  liie  money  going  out. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  an  "embargo" 
on  power  supply  loans.  The  fact  is  that 
there  Is  no  ban  on  power  supply  loans. 
This  charge  completely  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  REA  administrator  wisely 
has  been  finding  ways  to  make  better 
use  of  the  funds  Congress  makes  avail- 
able for  the  program.  One  such  way  is 
to  use  REA  money  as  seed  capital — 
security,  in  effect — to  go  to  the  money 
markets  to  raise  additional  needed  funds. 
This  at  once  reduces  the  need  for  Gov- 
ernment funds  and  aids  borrowers  in  be- 
coming independent.  In  one  instance, 
in  Ohio,  $17  million  in  REIA  capital  is 
being  used  to  seed  a  loan  of  $153  mil- 
lion in  the  private  money  market.  A 
similar  plan  Is  being  worked  out  in  Mis- 
souri to  finance  a  600  megawatt  plant.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
using  the  seed  money  approach,  $72.8 
million  of  REA  funds  will  be  instrumental 
in  getting  1.425  megawatts  of  new  gen- 
eration— and  that  Is  a  big  program  by 
any  body's  standards.  The  people  who 
call  this  an  embargo  look  at  REA  as 
If  the  program  was  still  operating  in  the 
1930's,  when  borrowers  were  totally  de- 
pendent on  Government.  They  refused  to 
look  at  the  future  and  the  progress  REA 
and  the  borrowers  have  made.  Again,  the 
extremists  are  striking  out  against 
another  type  of  self-help  effort  by  bor- 
rowers, in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reasons  they  strike  out  eigainst  CFC. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  the  private 
money  market.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
what  the  security  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  as  a  borrower  to  do  that?  Does 
the  gentleman  know?  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  am  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
that  I  heard  the  gentieman's  question. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  What  happens  to  our 
security  rights,  the  Government's  secu- 
rity rights,  if  we  go  out  smd  get  deben- 
tures in  the  private  money  market? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Frankly,  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  specifics  of  these  contracts, 
but  I  would  assume  the  mortgage  rights 
would  be  on  a  pro  rata  btisis. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  If  they  did  not  make 
it,  then  who  would  eventually  own  the 
cooperatives?  The  people,  or  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  private  investors? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  wUl  say  again  that  I 
assume  any  loss  would  be  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  but  I  suspect  there  would  also  be 
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a  long-term  contract  for  sale  of  power 
involved. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  The  point  is  the  only 
way  the  cooperatives  can  recover  on  a 
7.5-percent  loan  is  to  raise  the  rate.  The 
farmers  are  getting  only  70  percent  of 
parity  at  the  present  prices.  So  I  think 
it  comes  right  back  to  the  original  intent 
that  the  Congress  made  to  the  people, 
and  that  they  should  complete  their 
faith.  It  is  right  for  us,  and  it  Is  our  duty 
to  carry  out  our  share  of  the  burden  of 
the  contract,  to  fund  it  properly  and  to 
keep  adequate  funds  In  it  so  as  to  do  the 
job  we  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing so  sanctimonious  about  some  of  these 
rates  either.  I  think  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickli)  pointed  out, 
we  all  know  that  seven  out  of  every  eight 
new  customers  of  the  REA  frankly  are 
not  farmers  but  village  and  city  dwellers. 

I  think,  frankly,  all  of  us  living  in 
neartjy  communities  ought  to  pay  rela- 
tively the  same  power  rates  whether  we 
be  farmers  or  city  dwellers.  The  REA 
ought  not  to  be  a  vehicle  for  discrimina- 
tion other  than  the  usual  preference  or 
break  for  volxmie  of  power  used. 

So,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
assertion  that  $804  million  is  needed  for 
REA  lending  in  fiscal  year  1972  is,  in  a 
nutshell,  based  on  specious  reasoning. 
The  needs  of  borrowers  can  and  will  be 
met  out  of  the  funding  REA  proposes 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  There  is  a  difference 
between  'want"  and  "need,"  just  as  there 
is  a  difference — as  there  should  be — be- 
tween a  loan  application  and  a  loan 
approval. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  make  this 
statement  today  because  I  believe 
strongly  that  activities  as  heavy  handed 
as  those  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
connection  with  the  pending  REA  budget 
should  be  nailed  cleanly,  and  the  fallacies 
and  irresponsible  misstatements  identi- 
fied for  what  they  are.  Such  activities 
are  a  challenge  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
Congress.  For  myself,  I  intend  to  meet 
that  challenge  by  supporting  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  REA.  To 
do  otherwise,  to  do  as  these  extremists 
would  have  us  do,  in  the  long  run  would 
be  detrimental  to  REA's  borrowers,  to 
rural  America  and  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 


THE  360-DAY  YEAR— ANOTHER  EX- 
AMPLE OP  THE  GREED  OF  SOME 
BANKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday, in  a  speech  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bankers  Association  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  I  announced 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
conducted  a  study  of  the  use  of  a  bob- 
tailed,  360-day  calendar  to  calculate  in- 
terest on  various  loans  made  by  commer- 
ciTl  banks. 

This  survey — conducted  at  my  re- 
ques-. — reveils  that  82  percent  of  the 
banks  responding  to  the  study  used  the 
360-day  calendar  for  some  of  their  loans. 
Calculating  365  days  of  interest  against 
a  360-day  year  has  resulted  in  massive 


overcharges  to  consimiers,  homeowners, 
and  businessmen  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  use  of  the  360 -day  cal^idar  raises 
the  effective  Interest  rate  on  the  loan — 
a  fact  which  the  survey  Indicates  is  not 
revealed  to  the  borrower  In  many  cases. 
This  raises  questions  as  to  whether  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act  Is  being  violated 
in  these  transactions  involving  a  360- 
day  year.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
other  statutes  Involving  contracts,  dis- 
closure and  usury  which  may  have  been 
violated  by  banks  using  this  rule  of  360. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivity which  destroys  the  Image  of  com- 
mercial banks.  I  hope  sincerely  that  the 
banks  themselves  will  immediately  dis- 
continue the  practice  and  It  is  incum- 
besat  upon  the  regtdatory  agencies — the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
C5omptroller  of  the  Currency — to  take 
definite  steps  to  prohibit  this  manipula- 
tion. It  Is  my  understanding  that  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  who  have  been 
victimized  by  this  practice  are  planning 
to  move  in  the  courts  to  recover  damages 
in  some  areas. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  watch  these  developments  closely 
and  we  will  move  if  new  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  stop  this  practice  and  to  pro- 
vide remedies  for  the  borrower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  practice  could  be 
described  in  many  ways,  but  it  comes 
down  to  Just  plain  old-fashioned  greed. 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  snaps  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
the  banking  system  and  in  the  regula- 
tors who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  some  semblance  of 
protection  for  the  American  public. 

To  carry  out  the  survey,  a  question- 
naire was  circulated  among  a  sample  of 
banks  around  the  coimtry  representing 
a  cross-section  of  our  banking  system. 
The  survey  was  designed  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  banking  system 
uses  a  360-day  year  in  calculating  inter- 
est charges  on  various  types  of  loans, 
even  though  a  year  is  made  up  of  365 
days.  Using  the  360-day  year  over  a 
conventional  365-day  year  in  calculat- 
ing interest  costs  the  borrower  one  sev- 
enty-second in  excess  mterest  on  a  loan. 

While  it  would  be  difQcult  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  amount  of  overcharge  inflicted 
on  the  American  public,  including  home- 
owners, individual  consumers,  and  large 
and  small  businessmen,  by  use  of  the 
360-day  year  in  calculating  interest  rates 
on  loans,  it  can  only  be  described  as 
massive. 

If  only  one-half  of  the  more  than 
$300  billion  of  loans  outstanding  by  all 
the  commercial  banks  as  of  the  end  of 
1970,  had  the  360-day  method  applied 
to  them — a  quite  conservative  figure — 
the  overcharge  to  the  bank  borrowers  of 
the  country  would  now  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $145  million  a  year.  Even  if 
only  25  percent  of  the  loans  were  cal- 
culated by  this  questionable  method,  the 
overcharge  would  be  more  than  $75  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  about 
the  background  of  the  use  of  the  360- 
day  method.  More  than  200  years  ago. 
when  miny  lenders,  including  banks,  did 
not  have  the  assistance  of  mechanical 
and  electronic  calculating  equipment,  a 
pi-actice  developed  among  some  lenders 


to  calculate  interest  on  smaller  losms  for 
odd  periods  of  time  of  less  than  a  month 
by  the  method  of  using  the  number  of 
days  of  the  loan  in  proportion  to  a  uni- 
form month  of  30  days,  instead  of  cal- 
culating the  Interest  on  a  per  annum 
t>asls  of  365  days. 

Assume,  for  exsunple,  a  $730  loan  for 
15  days  in  January  of  any  year  evidenced 
by  a  promissory  note  providing  that  in- 
terest shall  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  5 
percent  per  aimum.  The  interest  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  normal  calendar 
year  of  365  days  would  amount  to  $1.50, 
but  the  interest  would  be  $1.52  when  the 
360-day  year  method  of  calculating  in- 
terest is  used.  This  resulted  in  the  banlc 
collecting  a  few  pennies  extra  in  interest 
and  possibly  saving  some  time  of  a  book- 
keeper in  manual  arithmetic. 

Gradually  this  practice  spread  among 
some  lenders  to  larger  loans  for  longer 
periods  of  time,  for  obviously  the  larger 
the  loan  the  longer  the  maturity  of  the 
loan,  the  greater  was  the  additional 
amount  of  interest  collected.  This  prac- 
tice came  to  be  known  among  banks  as 
the  360-day  year  basis  of  calculating  in- 
terest. The  use  of  this  360-day  year  en- 
able lenders  to  collect  interest  for  an 
additional  5  days  when  the  maturity  of 
the  loan  is  1  year. 

Assume,  for  example,  a  loan  of  $7,300 
for  1  year  with  a  promissory  note  evi- 
calendar  year  basis  of  computing  Inter- 
est should  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  5 
percent  per  annum.  The  interest  would 
be  $365,  or  $1  a  day  using  the  normal 
calendar  year  basis  of  computing  inter- 
est. But  the  interest  would  be  $370.11, 
when  the  360-day  year  basis  of  comput- 
ing interest  is  used.  This  is  $5.11  more 
than  the  calendar  year  basis,  which  is 
equivalent  to  collecting  additional  inter- 
est of  slightly  more  than  $1  a  day  for  an 
additional  5  days.  If  the  amount  of  the 
loan  were  $73,000,  the  additional  inter- 
est per  year  collected  would  be  $51.10. 
and  if  the  amount  of  the  assumed  loan  is 
$730,000,  the  additional  interest  collected 
per  year  would  be  $511. 

Long  after  the  original  justification  of 
convenience  for  the  use  of  this  360-day 
year  method  of  calculating  interest 
ceased,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
mechanical  and  electronic  calculating 
equipment,  some  banks  persisted  in  the 
use  of  this  practice  where  the  only  pos- 
sible reason  couid  be  the  exaction  of 
additional  interest.  In  many  instances 
banks  did  not  disclose  the  practice  to  its 
borrowers  or  publicly  advertise  that  they 
were  using  this  method.  Notwithstanding 
the  cessation  of  the  original  rationaliza- 
tion for  the  use  of  this  method,  many 
banks,  as  the  survey  indicates,  continue 
basis,  but  Instead  of  calculating  the  in- 
terest shall  be  payable  on  a  per  annum 
basis,  but  instead  of  calculating  the  in- 
terest on  a  365-day  basis,  do  so  by  the 
use  of  the  360-day  year  method. 

I  was  interested  in  determining  the  ex- 
tant of  this  practice  among  banks,  for 
obviously  the  calculation  of  interest  by  a 
method  which  produced  additional  in- 
terest without  disclosure  to  the  borrower 
goes  directly  to  the  matter  of  a  bank's 
integrity  and  the  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress should  repose  trust  and  confidence 
in  banks  when  considering  legislation 
pertaining  to  banks. 

Accordingly.  I  requested  the  Board  of 
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Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  circulate  a  questionnaire  among 
a  sample  of  banks  around  the  country 
representing  a  cross  section  of  our  bank- 
ing system.  A  total  of  370  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  30  banks  in  each  of  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  to  the  10 
largest  banks  in  the  country.  The  banks 
who  received  the  questionnaire,  other 
than  the  10  largest  banks,  were  divided 
into  four  categories  by  bank  deposit  size 
as  follows: 

First,  banks  with  less  than  $25  million; 

Second,  banks  with  between  $25  mil- 
lion and  $100  million; 

Third,  banks  with  between  $100  mil- 
lion and  $200  million;  and 

Fourth,  banks  with  $200  million  and 
over. 

Usable  replies  were  received  from  232 
banks  of  the  370  banks,  approximately 
a  63-percent  response  rate  from  this 
sample. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  the 
significant  facts  revealed  by  this  survey : 

First.  One  hundred  ninety-one  of  the 
232  responding  banks,  or  approximately 
82  percent,  use  the  360-day  year  in  cal- 
culating interest  on  one  kind  of  loan  or 
another,  while  41  banks,  or  18  percent, 
do  not  use  the  practice.  This  would  Indi- 
cate that  although  this  practice  is  not 
universal,  it  is  widespread.  Tiiis  practice 
is  all  the  more  unfair  and  reprehensible 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  banks  bor- 
row short  term  funds  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  through  the  redlscoimt 
facility  or  when  banks  pay  Interest  to 
their  depositors,  they  do  so  by  calculating 
Interest  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  cal- 
endar year  of  365  days.  In  other  words, 
the  banks  who  use  this  practice  live  In 
one  kind  of  a  year  when  collecting  in- 
terest, but  live  in  a  different  kind  of  a 
year  when  pajring  interest.  This  prac- 
tice, I  might  add,  has  not  been  sanc- 
tioned or  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
or  any  other  governmental  agency. 

Second.  As  many  as  86  of  the  191,  or 
almost  45  percent  of  the  responding 
banks  who  use  this  practice,  do  so  with- 
out disclosure  of  any  kind  to  their  bor- 
rowers. This  is  a  shocking  example  of  a 
lack  of  integrity  among  institutions  who 
are  constantly  seeking  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  their  customers  and  Congress 
by  advertising  their  honesty  and  reli- 
ability. 

Third.  This  practice  is  not  standard  or 
uniform  in  any  way.  It  varies  among 
banks  with  respect  to  the  type  of  loans 
and  maturities  of  loans  subjected  to  the 
practice.  It  varies  even  in  many  instances 
within  the  same  bank  with  respect  to 
the  type  of  loans  and  maturity  of  loans 
to  which  the  practice  is  applied.  And  It 
varies  significantly  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  variations 
among  banks  which  use  the  practice  are 
as  follows: 

With  respect  to  secured  personal  loans, 
only  105  of  the  191  responding  banks  who 
use  the  practice  do  so  for  loans  of  more 
than  1  year,  which  means  that  out  of  the 
232  responding  banks.  55  percent  do  not 
apply  the  practice  for  secured  personal 
loans  of  more  than  1  year. 

With  respect  to  construction  loans.  62 
of  the  191  banks  using  the  practice  do 


not  apply  it  for  commercial  construc- 
tion loans,  and  86  of  the  191  banks  using 
the  practice  do  not  apply  It  for  residen- 
tial construction  loans.  Thus,  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  four  of  the  re6p<mding  banks 
who  use  the  practice  for  commercial 
constructions  do  not  apply  the  practice 
for  residential  construction  loans. 

With  respect  to  commercial  loans,  152 
of  the  191  banks,  or  80  percent,  apply 
the  practice  to  loans  of  1  year  or  less,  and 
122  of  the  191  responding  banks  who 
use  the  practice,  or  64  percent,  use  the 
practice  for  loans  of  more  than  1  year. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  variations  in 
the  use  of  the  practice  even  within  the 
same  bank  exists,  for  the  summsuy  re- 
veals that  although  191  responding  banks 
use  the  practice,  in  no  inst&noe  does  a 
single  bank  apply  the  practice  for  all  of 
the  type  of  loans  and  maturities  Itemized 
in  the  questionnaire.  On  the  contrary, 
the  application  of  the  practice  varies 
from  a  minimum  of  105  instances  for 
secixred  personal  loans  to  a  maximum 
usage  of  152  instances  for  loans  to  com- 
merce and  industry  where  the  maturity 
Is  more  than  1  year.  This  is  true  not  only 
generally  but  also  for  the  category  of 
responding  banks  with  deposits  of  $200 
million  and  over,  for  although  53  of  such 
banks  state  they  use  the  practice,  the 
maximum  usage  Is  49  Instances  for  loans 
of  1  year  or  less  to  commerce  and  In- 
dustry, whUe  the  minimum  usage  is  27 
instances,  for  secured  personal  loans  with 
a  maturity  of  more  than  1  year. 

Fourth.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  category  of  smaller  banks  with  de- 
posits of  less  than  $25  million  contain  a 
higher  percentage  of  banks  who  do  not 
use  this  unfair  practice.  Forty-one  of  the 
232  responding  banks  do  not  use  the 
practice  at  all.  And  24  of  these  41  banks, 
or  59  percent,  are  in  the  category  of 
banks  with  deposits  of  $25  mllli(Hi  or  less. 
Thirty-six  of  these  41  banks  who  do  not 
use  the  practice,  or  88  percent,  are  banks 
with  deposits  of  $100  million  or  less.  This 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  practice  of 
the  largest  banks  In  the  country.  Eight  of 
the  10  largest  banks  with  deposits  of  over 
$1  billion  each  responded,  and  100  per- 
cent of  these  banks  use  the  practice  on 
one  type  of  loan  or  another.  Twenty-four 
of  the  66  responding  banks  with  de- 
posits of  less  than  $25  million,  or  36  per- 
cent, do  not  use  the  practice,  as  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  the  practice  for 
some  types  of  loans  by  100  percent  of  the 
largest  banks  In  the  country  reporting. 
Only  four  out  of  57,  or  only  7  percent, 
of  these  banks  with  deposits  of  $200  mil- 
lion and  over  do  not  use  the  practice. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  larger  banks 
are  in  a  much  better  position  to  do  away 
with  such  a  questionable  practice  than 
smaller  banks  because  of  the  greater 
availability  to  them  of  sophisticated  data 
processing  and  computer  equipment.  It  Is 
ironic,  therefore,  that  the  smaller  banks 
in  the  country  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  public  far  less  In  this  matter  than 
the  larger  banks. 

Fifth.  On  the  question  of  disclosure  of 
this  practice  by  banks,  23  of  the  42  banks 
in  the  smallest  category,  namely,  55  per- 
cent, disclose  the  practice  when  they  use 
It,  while  19  do  not.  In  the  category  of  the 
10  largest  banks,  37  percent  do  not  dis- 
close the  practice  when  they  use  It.  Of 


the  responding  53  banks  In  the  category 
of  deposits  with  $200  million  and  over 
who  use  the  360-day  method  for  some 
types  of  loans,  36,  or  68  percent,  disclose 
the  practice  when  they  use  it,  while  11 
do  not.  Overall,  of  the  191  banks  that  use 
the  360-day  method,  86,  or  45  percent, 
do  not  disclose  the  practice  to  their  cus- 
tomers In  any  way. 

The  statistics  foimd  In  the  survey  of 
banks  to  determine  the  basis  on  which 
interest  rates  are  calculated  raise  a 
number  of  questions.  Among  them  are: 
First,  the  need  for  regulation  of  or  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  the  360-day 
year  In  calculating  interest  rates;  second, 
the  need  for  requiring  disclosure  of  this 
method  to  all  customers  of  banks;  and 
third,  whether  there  is  any  relationship 
between  the  Increasing  concentration  in 
banking  through  various  means  and  the 
use  of  questionable  practices  which  cost 
the  public  many  millions  of  dollars  a 
year. 

While  the  application  of  the  360-day 
method  of  calculating  per  annum  inter- 
est rates  and  the  failure  to  disclose  to 
borrowers  the  use  of  this  method  are 
both  likely  to  be  violations  of  the  law  of 
several  States — and  this  point  has  been 
and  is  now  being  litigated  In  at  least  four 
jurisdictions — such  a  widespread  practice 
used  throughout  oiu-  banking  system 
should  be  of  concern  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

Therefore,  In  order  to  pursue  this  ques- 
tion further,  I  am  writing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiir- 
ance  Corporation  to  ask  for  their  views, 

I  include  the  letter  from  Vice  Chair- 
man J.  L.  Robertson  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  transmitting  the  survey, 
along  with  the  survey  results,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Bo.^RO  or  GovEBNORS  or  the 

Federal  Reserve  Ststem, 
Washington,  DC,  April  30,  1971. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cut' 
rency.  House  of  Representative*,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DsAB  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  submitting  with 
this  letter  final  tabulations  of  responses  the 
Board  has  received  to  your  Committee's  sur- 
vey of  interest  calculations  banks  use  on 
loans.  This  final  submittal  includes  data 
which  our  staff  supplied  your  office  In  March 
prior  to  the  mailing  of  your  follow-up  letter. 

Of  the  370  questionnaires  that  you  maUed 
to  the  sample  of  banks.  234  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Board,  although  two  proved  to 
be  unusable.  This  Is  a  63  per  cent  response 
rate.  About  82  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
!l91i  indicated  that  they  calculate  at  least 
some  loan  Interest  rates  on  a  360-day  basis. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  banks  doing  so  said 
they  have  followed  this  practice  for  more 
than  ten  years.  The  sample  used  for  the  sur- 
vey Included  30  banks  in  each  Federal  Re- 
serve District,  plus  ten  banks  chosen  without 
regard  to  District  boundaries  and  having  fl 
million  or  more  in  deposits. 

One  technical  comment  la  In  order.  The 
tabulation  sheet  for  the  group  of  ten  largest 
banks  shows  results  from  eight  responses.  A 
ninth  large  bank  did  respond,  but  its  ques- 
tionnaire could  not  be  positively  identified. 
This  bank's  answers  are  grouped  In  the  over 
$200  million  category  In  District  7  (Chicago) . 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  and 
cooperation  your  staff  baa  shown  during  the 
survey  period  and   I  trust  the  results  wlU 
prove  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

J.   L.    ROBSRTSOM. 
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TABLE   1— SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING   INTEREST  CHARGES  ON   LOANS— TOTAL   BANKS   FROM   ALL    FEDERAL   RESERVE   DISTRICTS    PLUS   8  OF    10   LARGEST 

BANKS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
Total  of  dollars) 

tanks 

re-        Less 
spend-        than     J25  to    JlOO  to  J200  and 
Ing         »5        $100        {200  over 


Bank  sue  by  total  deposits  (millions 
Total  of  dollars) 

banks  

re-        Less 
spond-        than     J25  to    JlOO  to  $200  and 
ing         $25        JlOO        $200         over 


Any  interest  rates  on  360-d3y  basis? 

(a)  Yes 

(b)  No 

Loan  types  with  360-day  interest  calculation: 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loan*— unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Mortfage  loans : 

T.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry : 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

4.  More  than  5  years. 

(f)  Other  .. 

Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor? 

(a)  No 

(b)  Yes:  $5,000  to  $10,000.. 

(c)  Yes;  110,000  to  $100,000.. .. 

(d)  Yes:  over  $100,000 

How  long  has  360-day  basts  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  or  less 

(b)  1  to  2  years 


191 

41 


132 
140 
105 

129 

141 
107 

129 
125 

132 
128 

143 
152 
122 
107 
22 


42 
24 


26 
31 
21 

25 
30 
22 

23 
25 

30 
30 

24 
27 
23 
19 
6 


61 
12 


40 
44 
36 

39 
45 
36 

39 
38 

42 
41 

43 
49 

40 

33 

5 


35 
1 


25 
23 
21 

24 
24 
21 

27 
25 

24 
23 

29 
27 
24 
22 

4 


53 
4 


5 


41 

42 

27      6. 

41 
42 
28 

39 
37 

36 
34 

47 
49 
35 


158 

31 

50 

32 

45 

3 

1 

1 

0 

u 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

(c)  2  to  5  years.- 

(d)  5  to  10  years    

(e)  More  than  10  years 

Changed  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  b  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years .        .. 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years  or  never.. 
For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1.  Demand. 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years     .       

(b)  Personal  loans— unsecured: 

1.  Demand.     

2    1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans, 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Mortgage  loans 

1.  Commefcial   .  - 

2.  Residential  ..  -   -   -   -   .  - 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand.         

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years  ..   

(0   Other 

Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement 

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  writing -. 

(c)  Yes;  orally 

(d)  No 


4 

9 

171 

22 

2 

162 


10 
9 
7 

11 
9 
7 

5 

5 

5 
2 

6 
4 

5 
5 

56 

37 
38 

36 


2 

5 
34 

3 

1 

40 


3 
2 
2 

0 

14 
3 

10 
19 


1 

4 
51 

5 

C 

51 


2 
1 

14 
13 
11 
27 


1 

0 

34 

5 

1 

29 


5 
4 
19 


0 
0 
52 

9 
0 
41 


1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

20 
16 
13 
21 


Tablx  2. — Summary  of  hank  survey  on  cal- 
culating interest  charges  on  loans — 8  of  10 
largest  commercial  banks  in  United  States 

TOTAL  BANKS  RESPONDINO 


1. 

Yes 

No 


Any  Interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 


2.  Loan   types   with   360-day   Interest   cal- 


culation. 

1.  Demand   

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1-5  years 

Personal  loans — unsecvired: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1-5  years 

Construction  loans : 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential   

Mortgage  loans : 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential    


— 6 

6 

2 

-  — 6 

6 

2 

7 

6 

6 

5 

TABLE  3.-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CA 


Loans  to  commerce  or  Industry : 

1.  Demand 8 

2.  1  year  or  less 8 

3.  1-6  years 5 

4.  More  than  5  years 5 

Other 2 

3.  Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor? 

No 8 

Yes,    $6,000-10,000 0 

Yes,    $10,000-100.000 0 

Yes,  over  $100,000 0 

4.  How  long   has  360-day  basis   been  ap- 
plied? 

1  year  or  less 0 

1-2    years 0 

2-5    years 0 

5-10    years 0 

More  than  10  years 8 

5.  Changed  to  365-day  calculations? 

Yes,  In  last  5  years 3 

Yes,  in  last  10  years 0 

No.  not  for  over  10  years  or  never 5 

6.  For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

LCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS— BANKS  RESPOND 


Personal  loans — secured : 

1.  Demand  1 

2.  1  year  or  less 1 

3.  1-5  years 0 

Personal  loans — unsecured : 

1.  Demand 1 

2.  1  year  or  less 1 

3.  1-5  years 0 

Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 1 

2,  Residential    0 

Mortgage  loans : 

1.  Commercial 1 

2.  Residential    0 

Loans  to  commerce  or  Industry: 

1.  Demand 0 

2.  1  year  or  less 0 

3.  1-5  years 0 

Other 1 

7.  Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

Yes.  in  loan  agreement 5 

Yes,  otherwise  In  writing 2 

Yes,   orally 3 

No 3 

ING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT   1 


Total 

banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 

Less 

than     $25  to  $100  to  $200  and 
$25        JluO        $200  over 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 

than      $25  to    $100  to  $200  and 
$25        $100        $200  over 


1.  Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 

(»)  Yes 

(b)  No .  

2.  Loan  types  with  360-day  interest  calculation: 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans — unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  i  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial... 

2.  Residential. 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand.. 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

4.  More  than  5  years 

(0  Other 

3.  Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor? 

(a)  No 

(b)  Yes;  $5,000  to  $10,000 

(c)  Yes;  $10,000  to  $100,000 

(d)  Yes;  over  $100.000. 

4.  How  long  has  360-day  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  or  less 

(b)  1  to  2  years 


16 

5 

3 

4  1 

4 

0 

0 

M 

1? 

3 

2  1 

13 

3 

13 

3 

12 

3 

13 

3 

13 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

11 

3 

11 

2 

12 

3 

1? 

3 

10 

3 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

5 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(c)  2  to  5  years .   ._ 

(d)  5  to  10  years    . 

(e)  More  than  10  years    

5.  Changed  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  In  last  10  years 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years  or  never. 

6.  for  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans    secured: 

1.  Demand.         , 

2.  1  year  or  less. 

3.  1  to  5  years.  

(b)  Personal  loans— unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less. 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Mortage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand.. 

2.  1  year  or  less .. 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(0  Other...  

7.  Dixlose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement     

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  writing  

(c)  Yes;  orally       

(d)  No 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

14 

2 

5 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

U 

1 

0 

0 

a 

1 

0 

c 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

? 

1 

1 

0 

u 

? 

1 

1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

2 

1 

1 

2 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11 

3 

4 

2 

2 
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TABLE  4.-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCUUTING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS-BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  2 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 


Less 

than 

$25 


$25  to 

$100 


$100  to  $200  and 
$200  over 


BanA  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
Total  of  dollars) 

banks 

re-        Less 
spond-       than  $25    to  $100  to  $200  and 
ing         $25       $100       $200         over 


1   Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 

(a)  Yes    15 

(b)  No -    -    .  3 

2.  Loan  types  with  360-day  Interest  calculation: 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1.  Demand 12 

2.  1  year  or  less 9 

3.  1  to  5  years. 9 

(b)  Personal  loans — unsecured: 

1.  Demand 10 

2.  1  year  or  less... H 

3.  1  toSyears 10 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial IC 

2,  Residential  . 8 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 9 

2.  Residential 9 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand 12 

2.  1  year  or  less 11 

3.  1  to  5  years U 

4.  More  than  5  years 10 

(f)  Other... 2 

i  Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor? 

(a)  No 10 

(b)  Yes;  $5,000  to  $10,000 0 

(c)  Yes;  $10,000  to  $100,000 0 

(d)  Yes;  over  $10.000. 0 

4.  How  long  has  360-day  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  or  less 0 

(b)  1  to  2  years 1 


^1 
2  '  I 

2 

2  I 
2 

\\ 
2  I 

2 
2 
2 

2  I 
0 

2  i 


(c)  2  to  5  years 

(d)  5  to  10  years 

(e)  More  than  10  years 

Changed  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years. 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years  or  never. 
For  which  loan  types  have  hou  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans — unsecured: 

1.  Demand. 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5years 

(0  Other 

.  Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement 

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  writing 

(c)  Yes;  orally 

(d)  No 


1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

15 


7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

TABLE  5.-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS-BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  3 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (minions 
Total  of  dollars) 

banks — 

re-        Less 
spond-        than     $25  to   $100  to  $200  and 
ing         $25        $100        $200  over 


1,  Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 

(a)  Yes 

(b)  No ... 

2.  Loan  types  with  360-day  interest  calculation: 

(a)  Personal  loans — secured: 

1.  Demand 

2  1  year  or  less 

3  1  to  5  years.       

(b)  Personal  loans— unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential.. 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

T.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

4.  More  than  5  years ..,.. 

(I)  Other 

3.  Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor? 

(a)  No 

(b)  Yes;  $5,000  to  $10,000.- 

(c)  Yes;  $10,000  to  $100,000 

(d)  Yes;  over  $100,000 

4.  How  long  has  360-day  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  or  less 

(b)  1  to  2  years 


22 
2 


16 
13 
12 

16 
13 
12 

18 
18 

19 
19 

16 
15 
13 
13 
2 

19 

0 
1 
0 

0 
0 


Total 
banks  - 

re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 


Less 

than 

$25 


$25  to 

$100 


$100  to  $200  and 
$200  over 


(c)  2  to  5  years 

(d)  5  to  10  years 

(e)  More  than  10  years 

5.  Changed  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years,  or  never... 

6.  For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans— unsecured: 

1 .  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial — 

2.  Residential .-. 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential.. - 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(f)  Other 

7.  Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement 

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  writing 

(c)  Yes;  orally 

(d)  No... 


0 

0  -. 

22  5  9  3 

0 
2  1  0  il  5 
0 

20  4  9  2  5 

0 

0 

0 

110  0  0 

0 

0 ..-- 

0 

0  

0 

0 

110            0              0 
0 

0 

0 

5  2  3  0  0 

7  14  11 

6  2  3  0  1 

8  12  2  3 
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TABLE  6-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS-BANKS  RISPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  4 


June  7,  1971 


Total 

banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
ol  (iollars) 


Less 

than 
J25 


J25  to    JIM  to  J2M  and 
JlOO       $200         over 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (11111:005 
Total  of  dolla-s) 


banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Less 

than 
«5 


J25  to    $100  to  J200  and 
J 100        $200         over 


1.  Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 

(a)  Yes  ..  

(b)  No._ 

2.  Loan  t>p«s  *itn  363-day  interest  calculation 

(a)  Personalloans-  secured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans  -unsecured. 

1.  Demand. . . 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  !c  5  years  

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential  .  

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial.. 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loanstocommerce or  industry: 

1.  Demand.. 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  Syears 

4.  More  than  5  years.. 

(0  Other  

3.  Is  amount  n>  loan  a  factor' 

(a)  No... 

(b)  Yes;  $5,000  to  $10,000 

(c)  Yes;  $10,000  to  $100,000  .. 

(d)  Yes;  over  $100,000.. 

4.  How  long  has  360-day  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  m  less 

(b)  1  to  2  years 


14 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

10 

1 

1 

3 

14 

2 

3 

i 

12 

1 

2 

i 

10 

1 

1 

1 

14 

2 

3 

4 

12 

1 

2 

4 

8 

0 

2 

3 

9 

1 

2 

U 

1 

2 

4 

11 

1 

2 

4 

10 

0 

2 

1 

12 

0 

3 

4 

11 

I 

1 

4 

10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

14 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


(c)  2  to  Jvears . 

(d)  5  to  10  years 

(e)  More  than  10  year^ 
Changed  to  365-d3y  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years 

(c)  No:  not  tor  over  10  years  or  never 
For  which  loan  tyn?s  have  you  changed' 

(,i)  Personal  loans  -secured 

1.  De-.iand 

2.  1  year  or  less. . ... 

3    1  tr  5  years. .       ." 

(b)  P»(so"al  loans  -u-isecured 

1.  Demand, . 

'    1  year  or  less. . 

3    I  tc  :  years. ,[ 

'c)  Coiislructicn  loans: 

1  Commercial 

2,  Residential ' 

(d)  Mortgage  loans, 

1.  Commercial 

?.  Residential '..'..'. 

(e)  Lo^ns  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demana 

2  1  year  or  less 

3  !  to  5  years 

(()   Other  .     ....  ,       

Disclose  36C-(lay  annual  rate?       

(a)  Yes:  m  loan  agreement 

(b)  Yes    olherAi'.e  in  writing 

(c)  Yes    crally 

(dl  No  ■ 


0  .. 

16 

4 

3 

4 

5 

2 

I 
13 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
3 

0 
3 

2 

0 
3 

I 
0  .. 

C 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0  .. 

0 

0 

D 

1 

0  .       

I 
1 

0 

0 

'j 

0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0  .. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 
0 

0 
0 

I 
1 

0 

1 

6 

1 
3 
8 

I 
c 

0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
3 

2 
C 
1 
2 

3 
1 

2 

I 

TABLE  7 -SUMMARY  OF  BANKS  SU4>V£Y  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS-BANKS  RESPONOt>«;  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  5 


Total 

Banks 

Re- 

tpond- 

Ing 


Bank  Size  by  Total  Depostis 
(millions  of  $) 


Less 

than 
$25 


$25  to 
$100 


$100  to 
$200 


$200 
and 
over 


1.  Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis' 

(a)  Yes  . 

(b)  No.. 

2.  Loan  types  with  360-da>  interest  circulation 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

I.  Demand. . 

2    1  y»9r  or  less   ... 

3.  1  to  5  years.  , 

(b)  Personal  loans-  unsecured. 

1  Demand. .  

.■'.  1  year  or  less , 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial , 

2,  Residential ^... 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial. 

2.  Residential  ...  .".]' 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  Industry; 

I.  Demand. 

2  1  year  or  less 

3  1  to  5  years.  ' 

4.  More  than  5  years 

(')  O'f'ef    -  -  ..'..'.'. 

3.  Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor? 

(a)  No... 

(b)  Yes;  $5,000  to  $10,000 

(c)  Yes;  $10,000  to  $100,000 

(d)  Yes;  ov«r  $100,000. 

4.  How  long  has  3Q0-day  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  or  less  

(b)  1  to  2  years      . 
(CT?  to  5  years 


13 

S 


12             2              3  1                6 

II               1               3  1                6 

9              12  15 

U              1              3  1               6 

11              I              3  1               6 

9              12  15 

U              I              3  1               6 

11              1              3  1               6 

11              2              3  I                5 

11              2              3  1                5 

11              1              3  1               6 

11  1              3  1                6 

9  12  15 

3              12  14 

10  0  0                1 

12  2             3  I              6 
0 

0 .   . 

0 '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'. 

1             0             1  0              0 

0  .... 

0     .    . 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (mi 
of  dollars) 


Less 

than 
$25 


$25  to 
$100 


$100  to  $200  and 
$200         over 


(d)  5  to  10  years  ...    

(e)  More  than  IQ  years. " 

5  Changed  to  365-d3y  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes,  m  last  10  years..     

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years  or  never 

6  For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans  secured: 

1.  Demand. .    

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans  unsecured: 

1  Demand 

2  1  year  or  less 

3.  ItoSyears... 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1  Commercial 

2  Residential ^ 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1  Commercial. 

2  Residential... 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry; 

1  Demand.    

2  1  year  or  less. 

3.  1  to  5  years. 

(I)  Other 
7.  Disclose  360  day  annu.^1  rate? 

(a)  Yes.  in  loan  agreement 

(b)  Yes;  othe-Aise  in  writing. 

(c)  Yes,  orally 

(d)  No     . 


1 

0 
3 

1 
2 

0 
1 

0 

0 
6 

0 

12 

1 

0   , 
11 

0 

1 

2  " 

"3  " 

""l 

5 

10100 

0  .    .    . 

0  [.['.../'.'.'.'.'. 

1  0  I  0  0 
0 

0 , ; ;:;;;::; 

101c        0 
I       0       1       0        0 

0 

0  .    ;;.;  ■;;;;;; 

1  0  1  0  0 

0 

0 '. 

0  .    

5  3  10               1 

5  0  10                4 

2  0  10  1 

3  0  111 


TABLE  8. 


-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS-BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  6 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 


Less 

than 
$25 

$25  to    $100  to  $200  and 
$1.3        $200          over 

Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millioni 
of  dollars) 


Less 

than  $25     to  $100   to  $200  and 
$25        $1J0        $2JJ  over 


1 .  Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis' 

(a)  Yes . 

(b)  No 

2   Loan  types  with  360-d3y  interest  calcuation: 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1,  Demand. . 

2,  1  year  or  less. 

3,  1  to  5  years.. 

(b)  Personal  loans— unsecured; 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans; 

1.  Commercial 


10 
3 


6 

0 

3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1,  Commercial 

2,  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry; 

1    Demand 

2,  1  year  or  less , 

3,  I  to  5  years 

4,  More  than  5  years     .    .. 
(I)  Other. 

Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor' 

(a)  No..     - 

(b)  Yes;  $5,00C  to  $10,000 
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Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 

Bank  sizi 

Less 

than 
$25 

by  total  deposits  (mil 
of  dollars) 

«5     to  $100  to  $200 
$100        $200 

Ions 

and 
over 

Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 

Bank  size 

Less 

than 

$25 

by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 

$25     to  $100  to  $200  and 
$100        $20           over 

(c)  Yes  $10  000  to  $100  000 

0 

0 
1 

i 

0 

0 
2 

■  "0 
0 

0 

4 

0 
3 

0 

0 

0" 

1 

0 

1 

.... 

0 

0 
2 

1 

2 

2,  I  year  or  less 

3,  1  to  5  years.. 

(c)  Construction  loa^s: 

1.  Commercial  ..   

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
2 

(d)  Yes' over  $100,000                

1 

4    How  long  has  360-day  basis  been  applied? 
(a)  1  year  or  less     .   

0 
1 
0 
1 

(b)  1  to2years  

(c)  2  to  5  years 

(d)  5  to  10  years 

2.  Residential   

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Com.-nercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry; 

1.  Demand 

(e)  Mote  than  10  years.       

5.  Changed  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes"  in  last  5  years                  ... 

7 
1 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years  or  never 

6    For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  PeuorMl  loans— secured: 

1    Demand 

0 
8 

0 
0 
0 

0 

2,  1  year  or  less 

3    1  to  5  years 

(f)  Other                        

0 
0 

0 

7.  Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement 

(b)  Yes    otherwise  in  writing 

2 
1 

C               1 

2.  1  year  or  less  . .     

3.  1  to  5  yesrs           

(b)  Personal  loans — unsecured: 

0                 1 

(c)  Yes-  orally 

3 

I                0 

(d)  No                     ... 

4 

0                1 

1.  Demand 

TABLE  9,-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS-BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM    FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  7 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
ol  dollars) 

Less 

ttian  $25    to  $100  to  $200  and 
$25        $100        $200  over 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 

Less 

than  $25    to  $100  to  $200  and 
$25       $100        $200  over 


1.  Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 

(al  Yes 

(b)  No 

2.  Loan  types  with  360-day  interest  calculation; 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured; 

1.  Demand  .   

2.  lyearorless  

3.  1  to  5  years. 

(bl  Personal  loans— unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less.. 

3.  1  to  5  years. 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential      

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential  

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demond 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

4.  More  than  5  years. ..   

(I-   Othei 

3.  Is  amount  ol  loan  a  factor? 

(a)  No         

(b)  Yes;  $5,000  to  $10,000 

(c)  Yes,  $10,000  to  $100,000..    

(d)  Yes;  over  $100,000. 

4.  How  long  has  360-day  basts  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  or  less 

(b)  1  to  2  years 


17 
4 


9 
13 
7 

9 

13 

7 

7 

7 

12 
12 

10 
14 
8 
6 
3 

14 
1 
2 

0 

1 

0 


(c)  2  to  6  years 

(d)  5  to  10  years..  

(e)  More  than  10  years 

5.  Changed  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years  or  never. 

6.  For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans -secured; 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years. 

(b)  Personal  loans— unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Lnans  to  commerce  or  industry; 

1.  Demand  

2.  lyearorless 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(0  other 

7.  Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement 

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  wnting .. 

(c)  Yes;  orally 

(d)  No 


0 

2 

14 

2 

0 
15 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
0 
3 
11 


TABLE  lO.-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS-BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  8 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 

Less 

than  $25     to  $100  to  $200  and 
$25        $100        $200  over 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
Total  ofdollais) 

banks 

re-        Less 

spond-        than  $25     to  $100  to  $200  and 
ing         $25       $100        $200  over 


I.  Any  ni-ieil  rates  on  36'j-d3y  basis? 

(a)  Yts  . 

(t)  Ni   .  .    .      ... 

2    L-'n  types  with  350  day  interest  calculation: 

(a)  Personal  loans     secured; 

1.  Demand.  

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years.        

(b)  Personal  loans     unsecured; 

1  Demand.  

2  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years. 

(c)  Construction  loa-s: 

1  Commercial 

2,  Residential 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial    . 

2  Residential  

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand. 

2.  lyearorless 

3.  Ito  5  years 

4.  More  than  5  years 

(I)  Other 


16 
4 


12 
13 
10 

12 
12 

10 

10 
8 

7 
7 

12 
12 
11 
10 
1 


Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor? 

(a)  No 

(b)  Yes,  $5,000  to  $10.000 

(c)  Yes;  $10,000  to  $100.000 

(d)  Yes;  ovei  $100,000... 

How  long  has  360-d3y  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  or  less 

(b)  1  to  2  years 

(c)  2  to  5  years 

(d)  5  to  10  years.. 

(e)  More  than  10  years 

Changed  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  IC  years  or  never. 
For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured; 

1.  Demand..     

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans — unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years.   


13  2  4  5  2 

110  0  0 

0 

0  

0  

0 

0 

0 . 

15  3  5  5  2 

2  0  110 

0 

13  3  4  4  2 


2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

? 

0 

I 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

I 

u 
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TABLE  lO.-SUMMARY  Of  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS  -BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  8-Continued 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
Total  of  dollais) 

banks — 

re-        Less 
spond-         than  J2d     to  JlOO   to  J200  and 
ing  Ui        tlOO        {200  over 


Bank  size  by  total  depos)t$(millionj 
Total  o(  dollars) 

banks 

re-         Less 
spond-        than  J25     to  $100   to  J200  and 
ing         J2b        JlOO        J200         over 


For  which  loin  typas  have  jrou  changed— Con. 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Moaage  loans: 

1,  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(ei  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1 .  Demand 


0     

10  10  0 

0 

0     

0  ,. 


2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(f)  Other 

Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement. . . 

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  writing, 
(ci  Yes;  orally 

(d)  No... 


TABLE  11.-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS     BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  9 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
Total  of  dollars) 

banks  

re-        Less 
spond-        than     J25  to  JlOO  to  J200  and 
ing  J25        JlOO        J200  over 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
ot  dollars) 

Less 

than  J2B     to  JlOO  to  J200  and 
J25        JlOO        J200  over 


1.  Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 

(a)  Yes 

(b)  No 

2.  Loan  types  with  360-day  interest  calculation: 

(a)  Personal  loans — secured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less. 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans — unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2    1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years , 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Mortgage  loans' 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand 

2.  I  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  vears 

4.  More  tnan  5  years 

(f)  Other     

3.  Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor' 

(a)  No 

(b)  Yes;  J5,000  to  JIO.OOO 

(c)  Yes;  JlO.OOOto  JIOO.OOO..  

(d)  Yes;  over  JIOO.OOO 

4.  How  long  has  360-day  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  or  less 

(b)  1  to2  years 


15 

3 

5 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

9 

2 

1 

2 

10 

3 

2 

1 

8 

3 

2 

0 

9 

2 

1 

2 

10 

3 

T 

1 

8 

3 

2 

0 

10 

3 

1 

2 

10 

3 

I 

2 

11 

3 

2 

2 

10 

3 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

2 

12 

3 

3 

1 

11 

3 

3 

0 

9 

2 

2 

0 

b 

1 

3 

1 

0 

13 

3 

4 

2 

4 

0  .. 

0 

0  

0 

0 

(c)  2  to  5  years 

(d)  5  to  10  years       

(e)  More  than  10  years. 

5    Changed  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years  or  never 

6,  For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured; 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans— unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2    1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial. 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1    Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  De.TianJ  

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(f)  Other 

7.  Disclose  36C-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement     

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  writing 

(c)  Yes,  orally     . .     ..  

(d)  No 


0 

0     .    . 
14  3  4  2  5 

0  

0 

12  3  4  2      3 

0 

0 

0 ;;;;;; 

0 

0 

0 [[["V."] 

0 

0 1"!]"I!! 

0 

0 ";:" 

0 

0 

0 :. 

0  

4  0              2               11 

4  10  0               3 
2  110               0 

5  1112 


TABLE  12.-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS-BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT 
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Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (mi 
o<  dollars) 


Less 
than 
J25 


J25  to  JlOO  to  J200  and 
JlOO        J200  over 


1.  Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 

(a)  Yes 

(b)  No..    . 

2.  Loan  types  with  360-day  interest  calculation: 

(a)  Personal  loans    secured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years     

(b)  Personal  loans — unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3    1  to  5  years     

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential  

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential    ..     

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years       , 

4.  More  than  5  years 

(f)  Other 

3.  Is  amount  ot  loan  a  factor' 

(a)  No 

(b)  Yes:  J5,000  to  JIO.OOO  

(c)  Yes,  JlO.OOOto  JIOO.OOO   

(d)  Yes:  over  JIOO.OOO.  

4.  How  long  has  360-day  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  I  year  or  less  

(b)  1  to  2  years 


15 
2 


9  3             2              2  2 

12  5             2              2  3 

4  0             2              2  0 

9  3             2              2  2 

12  5  2             2  3 

6  12  2  1 

14  4  3              3  4 

15  5  3              3  4 

8  13             2  2 

8  13  2  2 

13  4  3  3  3 
15  5  3  3  4 
10  2              3             3  2 

9  13  3  2 

10  0  0  1 

7  2  13  1 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
0  

0  

0  


(c)  2  to  5  years        

(d)  5  to  10  years  

(e)  More  than  10  years  .  

Changed  to  365-day  calculation' 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years.. 

(c)  No:  not  tor  over  10  years  or  never 
For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(aj   Personal  loans— secured 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(bi  Personal  loans— unsecured; 

1.  Demand 

2.  I  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c    Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(dj  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(ei  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less . 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(f)  Other. 

Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement. 

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  writing 

(c)  Yes;  orally 

(d)  No 


Be 

nk  size 

by  total  deposits  (mi 

lions 

Total 

of  dollars) 

re- 

Less 

spond- 

than 

;25     to  JlOO 

to  J200  and 

ing 

J2b 

JlOO        J200 

over 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

10 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  ..                                         

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  .. 

0     .                  

0                                                    .     .. 

0     .                        .                 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

? 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 
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TABLE  13. -SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS-BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  11 


Total 
banks 

re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 

Less 

than  J25  to    JlOO  to  J200  and 
J25        JlOO        J200  over 


1.  Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 

(a)  Yes 

(b)  No 

2.  Loan  types  with  360-day  interest  calculation: 

(a)  Personal  loans    secured. 

1-  Demand    . 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3    1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans— unsecured: 

1    Demand., 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years , 

(c)  Construction  loans. 

1.  Commercial.   

2.  Residential.. 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commencal 

2.  Residential  ..  

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand.. 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3    1  to  5  vears 

4.  More  than  5  years       

(I)  Other   .  

3.  Is  amount  ol  loan  a  factor? 

(a)  No 

(b)  Yes;  JS.OOO  to  JIO.OOO.. 

(c)  Yes,  JIO.OOO  to  JIOO.OOO 

(d)  Yes.  ov;r  JIOO.OOO 

4.  How  long  has  360-day  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  or  less 

(b)  1  to  2  years  


12 
1 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
Total  ot  dollars) 

banks  ■ 

re-        Less 
spond-        than  J25  to    JlOO  to  J200  and 
ing         J25        JlOO        J200  over 


9  2  4  1  2  t 

9  2  4  0  3  I 

8  2  4  0  2  ; 

9  2  4  1  2  I 

9  2  4  0  3  I 

8  2  4  0  2  ) 

10  2  5  1  2 

10  2  5  1  2 

8  2  6  0  0 

8  2  6  0  0 

9  2  4  1  2 
8  2  4  0  2 
7  2  4  0  1 
5  2  2  0  1 

3  1  1  0  11 

12  2  6  1  3 

0 

0  . 

0 

0 

10  10  0 


(c)  2  to  5  years 

(d)  5  to  10  years 

(e)  More  than  10  years 

Changes  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes,  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years.. . 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years  or  never. 
For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1.  Demand. .   

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  I  to  5  years. ...    .    

(b)  Personal  loans— unsecured: 

1,  Demand 

2,  1  year  or  less 

3,  I  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans- 

1.  Commercial. 

2.  Residential  ... 

(d)  Mortgage  loans 

1.  Commercial. 

7    Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand. .   

2.  1  year  or  less 

3    1  to  5  years 

(f)  Other. 

Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes:  in  loan  agreement 

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  wnting 

(c)  Yes,  orally 

(d)  No 


0  

110  0  0 

10  1  5  1  3 

0 

0  

12  2  6  1  3 

0  ...   

0  

0 

0  

0 

0 

0  ..     

0  

0 

0 _ 

0  

0  

0 

0 

6  0  3  0  3 

2  0             2  0  0 
4  10  12 

3  12  0  0 


TABLE  14.-SUMMARY  OF  BANK  SURVEY  ON  CALCULATING  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  LOANS— BANKS  RESPONDING  FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  12 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
of  dollars) 

Less 

than  J25     to  JlOO  to  J200  and 
J25        JlOO        J200  over 


Bank  size  by  total  deposits  (millions 
Total  of  dollars) 

banks — 

re-        Less 
spond-       than  J25    to  JlOO  to  J200  and 
ing         J25        JlOO        J200  over 


1    Any  interest  rates  on  360-day  basis? 

(a)  Yes..  

(b)  No...  .     . 

2.  Loan  types  with  360-d8y  interest  calculation: 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1  Demand 

2  !  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years. . 

(b)  PersonI  loans— unsecured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years. .     

(c)  Construction  loans 

1    Commercial 

2,  Residential 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1    Commercial 

2.  Residential.. 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1    Demand.  

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  vears 

4.  More  than  5  years.  _ 

(f)  Other...       

3.  Is  amount  of  loan  a  factor? 

(a)  No 

(b)  Yes;  JS.OOO  to  JIO.OOO 

(c)  Yes,  JlO.OOOto  JIOO.OOO...  

(d)  Yes;  over  JIOO.OOO   

4.  How  long  has  360-day  basis  been  applied? 

(a)  1  year  Of  less 

(b)  1  to  2  years 


18 
3 


10 

11 

7 

10 
11 
6 

10 

10 

14 

13 

14 
14 
11 
8 
2 

16 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 


(c)  2  to  5  years 

(d)  5  to  10  years 

(e)  More  than  10  years 

Changed  to  365-day  calculation? 

(a)  Yes;  in  last  5  years 

(b)  Yes;  in  last  10  years 

(c)  No;  not  for  over  10  years  or  never. 
For  which  loan  types  have  you  changed? 

(a)  Personal  loans— secured: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(b)  Personal  loans— secured : 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(c)  Construction  loans: 

1.  Commercial. 

2.  Residential 

(d)  Mortgage  loans: 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Residential 

(e)  Loans  to  commerce  or  industry: 

1.  Demand 

2.  1  year  or  less 

3.  1  to  5  years 

(f)  Other. 

Disclose  360-day  annual  rate? 

(a)  Yes;  in  loan  agreement 

(b)  Yes;  otherwise  in  writing 

(c)  Yes;  orally 

(d)  No 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

5 

4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

n 

14 

5 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

J 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

n 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0  .. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

b 

2 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
^eat  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

To  buy  a  good  suit  of  clothes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  takes  183  hours  of  work.  In 
France  a  comparable  suit  takes  75  hours; 
in  Great  Britain,  40  hours;  and  in  the 


United  States  only  24  hours  are  needed 
for  the  same  item. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  IN 
MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vakder  Jagt) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  nutil  electrification  in  Michigan 
is  one  which  has  been  paralleled,  with 
some  variation,  in  many  other   States 


throughout  this  land.  Diulng  the  period 
of  recovery  from  the  great  depression, 
attention  was  redirected  to  social  and 
economic  problems  which  had  their  roots 
in  the  industrial  revolution.  Vast  num- 
bers of  a  theretofore  primarily  rural 
population  migrated  to  the  cities  In 
sesirch  of  the  Jobs  and  prosperity  being 
created  In  the  growing  Industrial  centers. 
National  attention  at  that  time  was 
focused  on  the  plight  of  those  who  rC' 
malned  in  rural  areas  to  eke  out  their 
living  In  a  marginal  economy  without  tlie 
conveniences,    and   even   some   of   the 
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necessities,  which  dty  life  offered.  Many 
leaders  of  the  Nation  realized  that  elec- 
tricity could  no  longer  be  considered  a 
convenience  for  those  fortunate  enough 
to  be  living  where  it  was  readily  available. 
Its  use  had  to  be  extended,  not  only  to 
power  the  wheels  of  industry,  but  to  al- 
leviate the  hardships  and  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  as  many  Americans 
as  possible. 

However,  this  goal  seemed  impossible 
to  achieve.  Many  experts  in  the  industry, 
familiar  with  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems  involved,  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  the  use  of  central  station  elec- 
trical service  would  always  be  limited  to 
areas  where  the  neceessary  long-term  in- 
vestments could  be  justified  by  tangible, 
immediate  load  density. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the 
rural  eIectrli3ication  program  wsls  bom. 
We  may  be  thsuikful  for  the  leadership 
of  those  who  had  the  courage  and  the 
vision  to  challenge  the  doubters.  They 
proved  to  the  world  that  free  people, 
worlcing  together  with  government  within 
the  framework  of  American  democracy, 
could  do  a  better  job  at  a  task  which 
other  countries  felt  could  only  be  ac- 
complished through  socialization  of  an 
industry. 

In  1934,  nearly  80  percent  of  Michi- 
gan s  farms  were  without  electricity;  to- 
day electrical  service  is  available  for  do- 
mestic, commercial,  and  industrial  use  at 
virtually  any  point  in  the  State. 

The  migration  from  the  country  to  the 
cities — and  more  recently  from  the  cities 
to  the  suburbs — still  continues,  but  at  a 
much  slower  rate  than  might  have  been 
the  case  had  riu-al  area  development  been 
prevented  for  lack  of  electrical  service. 
The  urban  problems  with  which  we  are 
all  concerned  today  might  well  have  been 
far  more  critical  were  it  not  for  the  niral 
electric  program. 

Most  Indicative  of  the  success  of  this 
program  is  the  rate  of  load  growth  on 
the  Michigan  rural  electric  systems. 
Stimulated  by  the  availability  of  electric- 
ity, loads  and  requests  for  service  on 
these  &y- terns  are  growing  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  those  of  the  electric  In- 
dustry- of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Rural  electrification  is  a  valuable  and 
necessary  asset  to  both  urban  and  niral 
citizens.  Without  it,  outdoor  recreation — 
one  of  the  State's  largest  and  fastest 
growing  industries  would  be  severely 
restricted.  Development  of  out-State 
areas  enables  the  city  resident  to  escape 
the  pressures  of  city  life,  and  reduces  im- 
measurably the  burdens  on  city  govern- 
ment. New  markets  are  created  for  the 
products  of  the  factories  and  new  fields 
of  enterprise  for  the  businessman. 

Some  today  feel  that  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  has  outlived 
its  usefulness — that  it  should  be  dis- 
carded or  neglected  in  favor  of  more 
pressing  and  popular  programs  designed 
to  correct  our  urban  ?nd  environmental 
problems.  To  do  so  would  only  transform 
the  progress  of  35  years  of  hard  work  into 
a  collossal  failure.  The  problems  of  our 
cities  cannot  be  answered  by  neorlectlng 
our  rural  areaa.  Real  solutions  can  only 
be  found  by  regional  plannin?  for  the 
total  needs  of  all  sectors  of  our  society. 

The  rural  electric  systems  have  taken 


their  place  in  the  utihty  industry,  subject 
to  regulatory  requirements,  and  responsi- 
ble for  pubhc  service.  Operated  under  the 
leadership  of  boards  of  directors  elected 
from  the  people  served,  their  common 
purpose  is  to  provide  an  essential  service 
in  areas  which  were,  and  generally  still 
are,  too  sparsely  settled  to  be  lucrative 
enough  for  the  investment  of  private 
capital  to  do  the  job. 

This  Job  is  by  no  means  completed. 
Financial  burdens  on  the  Michigan  sys- 
tems are  greater  now  than  ever  before. 
As  can  be  expected,  operating  costs — and 
consequently,  retail  rates — of  most  of 
the  rural  systems  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  systems  serving  more  densely  pop- 
ulated areas.  The  investment  capital  re- 
quired for  each  dollar  of  potential  rev- 
enue is  considerably  greater  than  for 
other  systems. 

The  need  for  capital  to  extend  service 
to  new  consumers  and  to  expand  system 
capacity  to  meet  growing  demand  is  ex- 
panding at  an  imprecedented  rate.  The 
Michigan  systems,  which  had  a  total  of 
nearly  $132  million  in  loan  funds  ap- 
proved during  their  entire  history 
through  1970,  anticipate  capital  needs 
of  approximately  $23  million  for  the  18- 
month  period  ending  June  30,  1972,  to 
meet  a  backlog  of  unapproved  loan  re- 
quests and  to  meet  new  loan  fund  re- 
quirements. 

The  financial  needs  of  these  systems 
has  reached  critical  proportions.  Since 
1965,  congressional  appropriations  for 
the  program  have  remained  at  the  same 
level — $3.5  million  or  les£ — while  infla- 
tion has  been  eating  away  at  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar.  Administrative  poli- 
cies designed  to  control  the  outflow  of  In- 
adequate loan  funds  have  reduced  work- 
ing capital  and  reserves  to  dangerously 
low  levels. 

Some  of  the  Michigan  systems  have 
been  forced  to  make  unsecured,  short- 
term  loans  from  local  banks  to  meet 
their  current  operating  costs,  and  more 
systems  anticipate  the  need  to  do  so  in 
the  coming  months.  Some  of  the  distribu- 
tion systems  have  been  unable  to  pay 
their  wholesale  power  bills  on  time.  Most 
of  the  systems  in  the  State  have  either 
recently  increased  their  retail  rates,  or 
plan  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  Until 
now.  the  Michigan  systems  have  been 
able  to  provide  for  extension  of  service 
to  new  loads  arising  within  their  service 
areas,  but  most  systems  must  now  review 
their  extension  policies  with  a  view  to 
available  capital,  defeating  the  "area 
coverage"  approach  which  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  REA  over  the  years. 

With  the  U.S.  Government  holding 
first  mortgage  on  their  property,  and 
being  unable  in  the  face  of  rapid  growth 
to  acquire  suflBcient  equity,  the  rural  sys- 
tems have  not  had  access  to  private  fi- 
nancing. After  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
convince  the  Congress  to  provide  cor- 
rective and  enabling  legislation,  the  rural 
electric  systems  have  banded  together 
nationally  to  form  their  own  financing 
Institution,  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Cooperative  Finance  Corp. — commonly 
called  "CPC."  This  institution  has  been 
organized  in  cooperation  with  REA  to 
provide  supplemental  lean  funds.  Now 
in  its  infancy,  CFC  has  made  commend- 


able progress  to  date,  and  shows  promise 
for  the  future,  but  will  never  bring  full 
benefit  if  its  member  systems  are  allowed 
to  starve  for  construction  capital  now. 

The  rural  electrification  program,  like 
any  progressive  venture,  has  not  been 
without  criticism.  It  has  welcomed  con- 
structive criticism,  but  Issue  must  be 
taken  with  those  who  would  distort  the 
facts.  The  program  is  not  financed  by 
government  grants,  but  by  loans  to  be 
repaid  with  interest — and  a  remarkable 
repasrment  record  has  been  established. 
In  fact,  the  systems  have  responded  to 
immediate  treasury  needs  in  the  past  by 
making  principle  payments  in  advance. 
The  interest  rate  of  2  percent  has  been 
termed  a  subsidy,  but  the  tax  base  gen- 
erated by  stimulation  of  economic  devel- 
opment far  outweighs  any  cost  to  the 
Government  in  interest  rates. 

Some  view  the  program  as  an  icon 
fashioned  by  the  hands  of  pohtical  ex- 
tremists. But  in  fact  it  was  built  with 
bipartisan  support  by  many  people  con- 
cerned with  the  well-being  of  others  and 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  rural  elec- 
tric program  is  a  working  example  of  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and  free 
enterprise  which  have  helped  make  this 
Nation  great. 

The  pendulum  of  time  swlncrs  with  the 
forces  and  momentum  of  history,  each 
oscUlatlon  Inducing  change  in  emphasis 
and  in  priorities  to  meet  immediate 
needs.  In  our  time  the  pendulum  no 
longer  swings  leisurely  but  pulsates  with 
ever-increasing  frequency.  In  our  time 
man  has  experienced  more  change  in  his 
social  and  economic  relationships  than 
during  any  preceding  period  in  historj-. 
As  the  spiral  of  change  continues,  and 
we  work  to  improve  our  economic  con- 
ditions, we  risk  compromising  our  .social 
and  even  our  moral  values. 

The  American  Nation  continues  to 
grow,  and  its  problems  multiply,  both  in 
volume  and  intensity.  Nowhere  are  the 
pressures  to  find  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems focused  with  greater  intensity  than 
on  this  Government.  Every  Member  of 
Congress  is  poignantly  aware  of  the  po- 
larization and  fragmentation  resulting 
from  these  pressures,  and  we  need  not 
elaborate  on  the  great  issues  facing  this 
Government  today.  Rather,  we  must  de- 
velop the  cooperation  and  unity  which 
we  all  know  are  essential  to  the  survival 
of  the  Nation. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  represent- 
ing primarily  urban  districts  that  the 
elusive  answers  we  all  seek,  to  restore 
our  cities  and  to  protect  our  environment, 
cannot  be  found  in  the  cities  alone.  Nor 
can  our  rural  areas  survive  alone.  No 
longer  can  we  continue  to  think  of  a 
rural  America"  nor  of  an  "urban  Amer- 
ica" any  more  than  we  can  afford  to 
polarize  en  the  basis  of  class,  color,  or 
creed.  Only  after  we  have  learned  to  rele- 
gate cur  i)ro\1ncial  interests  in  favor  of 
regional  and  national  progress  will  we 
find  sound  solutions  to  our  problems. 

I  propose  that  we  begin  here  and  now 
to  reassess  our  priorities  and  to  reestab- 
lish our  immediate  goals  in  the  Interest 
of  long-range  national  objectives.  Let  us 
plan  and  support  programs  which  will 
provide  for  utilization  of  our  land  and 
our  resources  to  the  best  interests  of  all 
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the  people.  We  have  before  us  today  a 
vehicle  which  may  be  used  effectively 
toward  that  purpose — a  vehicle  forged  on 
the  anvil  of  human  need  and  tested  on 
the  proving  ground  of  American  life — 
the  rural  electrification  program. 

Let  the  92d  Congress  go  on  record  in 
support  of  this  program  by  increasing 
the  REA  appropriation  for  f\sca.\  year 
1972  to  an  amount  adequate  to  meet  the 
great  challenges  facing  the  Nation's  rural 
electric  systems. 


THE  INVISIBLE  BILK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosknthal)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
famed  free  enterprise  system  we  Amer- 
icans boast  so  much  about  may  be  more 
myth  than  reality. 

Further  evidence  of  this  is  contained 
in  "The  Closed  Enterprise  System,"  a 
comprehensive  study  sponsored  by  Ralph 
Nader.  The  study  contends  American 
consumers  are  overcharged  $48  to  $60 
billion  a  year  largely  as  a  result  of  lax, 
ineflScient,  and  politically  influenced  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  against 
ncHicompetltlve  industries. 

Two- thirds  of  the  supposedly  competi- 
tive American  economy  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  "business  collective"  domi- 
nated by  200  corporations,  according  to 
the  study,  as  a  result  of  weak  antitrust 
enforcement.  The  consumer  pays  for 
this  in  higher,  largely  noncompetitive 
prices. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  report  from  the  Washington  Post  by 
Reporter  Morton  Mintz  about  the  Nader 
study,  plus  an  accompanying  piece  by 
reporter  Nick  Kotz  about  price  fixing  in 
the  plumbing  fixtures  industry. 

The  Kotz  article  tells  how  the  victims 
are  ignored  in  the  multimiUion-dollar 
settlement  of  a  giant  antitrust  case  while 
their  lawyers  stand  to  split  fees  that  may 
run  to  $8  million.  Reporter  Kotz  points 
up  some  of  the  problems  the  Nader  study 
explores  when  he  states : 

But  clvU  antitrust  cases  seldom  produce 
the  clear  remedy  the  law  seemingly  offers. 

I  am  inserting  both  articles  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  6,   1971] 

"Invisible  Bilk"  :  Price  Fixeks — $48  Biluon 

Cost  to  Public  Sezn 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Lax.  Inefficient  and  politically-Influenced 
enforcement  of  the  antltt^wt  laws  ooeta  con- 
sumers $48  bUllon  to  $80  bUllon  a  year,  a 
nudy  group  sponsored  by  Ralph  Nader  estl- 
mi'.es  In  a  new  r^>ort. 

This  "Invisible  bUk"  occurs  mainly  in  the 
form  of  excessive  prices  charged  by  noncom- 
petitive industries,  the  report  says.  These 
prices  reduce  coiLsumer  purchasing  power 
and.  consequently,  production  of  goods,  the 
report  says. 

Such  prices  can  be  charged  becatise  the 
frustration  of  antitrust  enforcement  has  al- 
lowed two-thirds  of  the  suppoeedly  competi- 
tive American  economy  to  be  converted  Into 
»  "business  collective"  dominated  by  200 
oorporatlons.  the  report  contends. 

"Like  sex  in  Victorian  England,"  the  re- 


port aays,  "the  reality  of  Big  BuAlness  la 
our  big  dirty  aeoret." 

Ralph  Nader,  who  wrote  the  introducUon 
to  the  1.148-pag)a  document  entitled  "The 
Closed  Knterpriae  Systam,"  told  a  news  con- 
ference yesterday  at  the  Mayflower  Hotrt 
that  he  hopes  the  effect  of  the  report  on 
'crime  In  the  suites"  Is  to  take  az^ltrust 
enforcement  out  of  the  "province  of  lawyers 
and  economlsta  trading  esoteric  phrases"  and 
put  It  in  the  domain  of  the  millions  of  con- 
sumers It  affects. 

Advance  copies  of  the  report,  scheduled  to 
be  published  as  a  book  in  December,  were 
made  available  last  week  to  prominent  per- 
sons who  are  severely  criticized.  Several  re- 
plied in  kUid. 

The  report  l£  the  product  of  a  year-long 
research  project  by  four  lawyers  and  four 
graduate  stuOeats,  principally  Mark  J.  Green, 
assisted  by  Beverly  C.  Moore  Jr.  and  Bruce 
Wasserstein.  The  study  group  conducted  6(X) 
interviews  and  extensive  library  research. 

The  central  focus  is  on  the  Juatloe  Depart- 
ment and  iu  Antitrust  Division,  and  the 
secondary  one  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. (A  1969  FTC  study  by  the  first 
Nader  task  force — "Nader's  Raiders" — dealt 
with  the  consumer  protection,  not  the  anti- 
trust mission,  of  the  agency.) 

The  report  also  has  sections  on  the  anti- 
competitive roles  played  by  other  agencies, 
including  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommls- 
sion  and  the  Defense  Department,  and  the 
private  antitrust  sectors. 

The  "Invisible  bilk"  cheats  oonsumen  far 
more  than  do  "^oddy  merchandise  and  the 
street  pickpocket,"  Green  told  newsmen  yes- 
terday. 

But  he  also  listed  these  addiUonal  "dy- 
namic costs"  of  Industrial  monopoly  and 
"ahared  monopoly,"  in  which  four  or  fewer 
Arms  supply  at  least  half  the  market: 

"Aggravated  Inflation."  against  which  fla- 
cal  policy  and  other  conventional  weapons 
are  largely  Ineffectual. 

"Increased  pollution."  Illustrated  by  the 
1969  Justice  Department  suit  charging  the 
major  auto  makers  and  their  trade  associa- 
tion with  having  conspired  to  retard  devel- 
opment and  installation  of  pollution-con- 
trol devices  (the  suit  was  settled  with  a  con- 
sent decree) . 

"Income  Inequities  and  poUtleal  instabil- 
ity, racism,  a  centralization  of  political  power, 
reduced  efficiency  and  laggard  innovation." 

The  primary  goal  of  the  author  is  break- 
ing up  monopolies  and  "shared  monopolies." 
which  also  are  caUed  ollgopcdies.  Their  chief 
recommendatloins  for  achieving  this  Is  the 
creation  of  a  new  competition  protection 
agency  c(»nblnlng  the  "i^osecutorlaJ  superi- 
ority" of  the  Antitrust  Division  with  the  in- 
vestigative, economic  and  rule-making  abili- 
ties of  the  PTC. 

The  report  is  even-handedly  nonpartisan 
In  its  nimierous  criticisms  of  alleged  anti- 
trust politicking  by  prominent  figures. 

Chairman  James  O.  Bastland  (D-Mlss.)  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  accused, 
for  example,  of  trying  to  persuade  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  in  1968  to  kill  a  Jus- 
tice Department  case  against  a  merger  of 
three  banks  m  the  leglslatOT's  home  state. 
Mrs.  Bastland  "had  financial  interests  In  one 
of  the  banks."  the  report  charges. 

But  Donald  P.  Turner,  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, who  had  labeled  the  merger  the  clear- 
est example  to  date  of  "antl-competltlve 
market  extension,"  i»-evaUed  and  the  de- 
partment went  to  court.  (It  lost.) 

On  Thursday,  a  reporter  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post  dictated  the  entire  passage  about 
Eastland  in  the  report  to  a  secretary  in  his 
office.  The  senator  had  no  comment  as  of 
last  night. 


During  the  Elsenhower  Admlnlstratloti, 
the  Justice  Department  filed  criminal  anti- 
trust charges  against  the  Radio  Corporatlan 
of  America.  RCA  pleaded  no  contest  and  was 
fined  $60,000.  the  maTiTniim  allowable,  en 
each  of  four  counts. 

Attorney  General  Herbert  ErowneU  Jr.. 
"under  orden  from  the  White  House,  had 
struck  off  the  proposed  indictment  the  name 
of  a  suggested  criminal  defendant:  G«n. 
David  Sarnoff,  founder  and  rhit^rmat^  of 
RCA,"  the  repent  says. 

In  New  York  City,  Brownell  told  a  re- 
porter. "I  never  got  any  orders  or  even  sug- 
gestions from  the  White  House  .  .  There's 
nothing  to  that." 

Had  he,  possibly  on  his  own,  struck  Sar- 
noff's  name?  Stopping  short  of  a  denial. 
BrowneU  said  that  if  he  had  done  so.  he 
would  think  the  act  would  "stick  in  my 
mind." 

The  report  also  says  that  Brownell,  m  an 
"eleventh  hour"  tel^ram  in  1956.  rescinded 
his  go-ahead  for  the  filing  of  an  action  In- 
tended to  block  a  Joint  operating  agreement 
between  two  newspapers  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  Deseret  News,  owned  by  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  the  Tribune. 

It  says  that  Brownell  sent  the  telegram 
after  being  pressured  by  his  Cabinet  col- 
league. Secretary  of  Agriculture  &ra  Taft 
Benson,  and  Sen.  WaUace  Bennett  (R-Utah) . 
The  WasWngtoia  Poet  detailed  the  charge  to 
Bennett  aides  Thursday,  but  there  has  been 
no  response. 

SlmUarly.  Sen.  AUen  Elleoder  (D-La.) 
chose  not  to  comment  on  a  charge  in  the  re- 
port that  he  went  to  Picaident  Johnson  "to 
Insure  no  case  would  be  brought"  against  a 
merger  of  two  Louisiana  rice-milUng  firms 
and  'lobbied"  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach. 

"CO  xast"  on  KLLrmixs 
"I  didn't  feel  any  pressure,"  Katzenbach 
told  a  reporter.  But  he  gemeraUy  confirmed 
the  report's  statement  that  EUender  and  the 
rice  millers  had  presented  the  department 
with  "Inaccurate"  data.  He  discloeed,  in  ad- 
dition, that  he  had  received  a  call  from  Ag- 
rlculttire  Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman  who  the 
report  says,  "urged  him  to  go  easy"  on  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

On  the  basis  of  the  "inaccurate"  data,  Kat- 
zenbach—over  the  opposlUon  of  antitrust 
chief  William  Orrick— approved  the  merger. 

Several  "transgressions  and  confllcte  of  in- 
terest" are  alleged  against  Rep.  Emanuel  Oel- 
ler  (D-N.T.),  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  its  antitrust  subcommit- 
tee, but.  as  in  other  cases,  these  have  been 
reported  previously.  The  Nader  group  terms 
his  conduct  "surprising  and  inexcusable"  es- 
pecially because  he  repeatedly  has  been  "the 
antitrust  conscience  on  the  floor  of  the 
House."  Celler  did  not  respond  to  an  invi- 
tation to  comment. 

During  the  19S0s.  WlUiam  P.  Rogers. 
Brownell's  successor  and  now  Secretary  of 
State,  refused  to  file  only  one  case  urged  by 
antitrust  chief  Robert  Blcks:  a  proposed 
com{4aint  against  tlie  National  Football 
League  for  attempting  to  monopolize  pro- 
fessional football. 

Rogers  felt  that  if  such  a  complaint  had 
merit,  a  Texas  oU  magnate,  Lamar  Hunt,  the 
major  complainant,  ought  to  bring  it  him- 
self, being,  the  report  says,  "rich  enough  to 
finance  the  litigation." 

"FAN"'  NIXON   INTKtVENM 

"Rogers  also  considered  the  case  some- 
thing of  a  'sport,'  eepeciaUy  after  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  called  him  to  urge,  as 
a  rabid  fan.  that  he  not  sue  the  NFL,"  the 
report  says.  NeUher  the  White  House  nor 
the  State  Department  replied  to  requests  for 
comment. 
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The  report  catalogues  examples  of  alleged 
laxness  (The  PTC  "has  never  lodged  a 
monopolization  charge  against  a  major 
American  Industry").  It  lists  negotiated 
settlement  that  ate  up  scarce  manpower  for 
as  long  as  a  quarter  century — and  then, 
according  to  the  report,  accomplished 
nothing,  legalized  illegality  or  were  not  en- 
forced. As  examples  of  Inefficiency,  the  report 
says,  some  antitrust  complaints  were  not 
filed  to  begin  with  simply  because  papers 
were  lost  or  endlessly  nltpicked  by  one 
bureaucratic  layer  after  another. 

The  report  gives  mixed  notices — and  no 
rave  reviews — to  most  everyone.  Rogers 
emerges  relatively  well.  So  do  Biclcs  (but  not 
President  Elsenhower) ,  Orrlck  and  the  In- 
cumbent antitrust  chief,  Richard  W.  Mc- 
Laren. So  do  Attorneys  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  (who  persuaded  a  resistant  McLaren 
to  give  the  Nader  task  force  after-hours 
formal  access  to  division  lawyers  and  econo- 
mlETtsi  and  Ramsey  Clark  (but  not  Mitchell's 
deputy,  Richard  O.  Kleindlenst,  or  Presidents 
Nixon  or  Johnson) . 

Named  as  "the  worst  offenders — those  who 
have  disregarded  antitrust  or  partisan 
gain"— are  Brownell,  Kleindlenst  and  Kat- 
zenbach.  Brownell  is  listed  in  good  part  be- 
cause of  a  1956  consent  decree  with  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  the  largest  com- 
pany in  the  world,  that  the  report  calls  "the 
paragon  example  of  political  intrigue  and 
sell-out." 

KLXnraXXNST   ROLE   "rkpugnant" 

The  report  says  that  In  two  sensitive 
merger  cases,  one  involving  a  pharmaceutical 
firm  represented  by  the  former  law  firm  of 
President  Nixon  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  the  other  Involving  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp..  Klein- 
dlenst played  roles  so  repugnant  to  McLaren 
that  the  latter  twice  threatened  to  resign. 

The  JubUc  Department  said  the  allegation 
that  Kliendlenst  interfered  for  political 
reasons  is  "completely  false,"  and  the  charge 
that  McLaren  threatened  to  resign  in  either 
of  the  cases  is  "equally  false." 

Katzenbach,  now  general  counsel  of  IBM, 
said  in  New  York,  "I  think  I  had  a  different 
reputatton."  And,  be  said.  If  he  didn't  act 
to  break  up  such  giants  as  General  Motors 
and  AT&T,  neither  did  his  suooeesor,  Ram- 
sey Clark. 

Along  with  Donald  Turner,  his  choice  to 
succeed  Orrick  as  antitrust  chief,  Katzen- 
bach had  more  substantive  complaints  to 
make. 

One  concerns  oligopoly.  In  1969,  Turner,  Ln 
a  book  written  with  Carl  ECaysen,  said  that 
the  Sherman  Act  of  1890 — the  first  antitrust 
law — was  Inadequate  legally  to  deal  with  It. 
"This  is  why  we  recommended  new  legls- 
lAtlon,"  Turner  said  yesterday  In  a  phone 
Interview  In  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  report  says  that  Katzenbach  and 
Turner,  despite  encouragement  from  crucial 
Supreme  Court  decialons  and  pleas  from  aides 
to  move  against  economic  concentration,  re- 
fused to  do  so.  Thus  Kateenbacb,  resisting 
pressure  frotn  Bep.  Oeller  and  his  Senate 
counterpart.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.),  re- 
fused to  try  to  stop  the  acquisition  of  tbe 
New  York  Yankees  by  the  conglomerate  Co- 
lumibia  Broadcasting  System. 

(Earlier,  in  another  nerws  media  episode, 
the  report  says,  the  late  Bobert  F.  Kennedy, 
as  Attorney  General,  decided  not  to  bring 
charges  against  the  Times  Mirror  Oo.  and  the 
Hearst  newspaper  chain  for  dividing  the  Los 
Angeles  market  with  an  agreement  that  each 
would  drop  a  newspaper  there,  and  for  hav- 
ing pnoe-flxlng  "oodes.") 

The  report  suggests  that  Katzenbach  and 
Turner  were  ttinld.  at  best;  they  say  they 
oould  not  bring  lawsuits  they  believe  to  be 
legally  Invalid. 

Since  then,  MclAren  has  moved  against 
"new"  conglomerates — but  not  old  ones — 
without  new  legislation.  And  Turner,  a  cou- 


ple of  years  ago,  after  returning  to  Harvard 
Law  School,  had  a  change  of  mind:  m  cer- 
tain cases,  he  said  yesterday,  the  ShMman 
Act  can  be  used  against  "shared  monopoly." 

Another  Katzenbach  protest  against  the 
report  was  that  Its  authors  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  efforts  to  exert  pc^itical  pres- 
sures and  routine  contacts.  "It's  so  damn 
naive  that  it  bores  me,"  he  said.  "I  never 
had  a  Congressman  or  Senator  threaten  me." 
He  acknowledged  that  In  the  case  of  a  legis- 
lator with  "clout"  the  threat  may  be  implicit. 

Katzenbach  and  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  the  report  contained  numer- 
ous factual  errors.  Washington  attorney 
Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  a  particular  target  of  the 
report,  said  In  a  detadled,  5-page  rebuttal 
that  "virtually  every  factual  allegation"  con- 
cerning him  and  Turner  "is  false  or  mislead- 
ing." Turner,  a  long  time  friend,  agreed. 

Katzenbach  also  objected  to  what  he  saw 
as  a  pattern  In  the  report  of  assuming  that 
any  case  that  was  not  filed  should  have  been, 
and  that  the  official  who  did  not  file  it  was 
"Ignorant"  or  politically  motivated. 

Mark  Green  and  his  co-authors  themselves 
emphasize  that  eintl-trust  "politicking"  Is  by 
no  means  the  principal  problem.  Providing 
a  wealth  of  documentation  bearing  on  the 
PTC  and  all  other  agencies  involved  with  an- 
titrust, they  say : 

"The  real  erosion  of  enforcement  is  a  proc- 
ess at  once  more  subtle  and  pervasive.  Con- 
gress passes  Inadequate  or  confiictlng  legis- 
lation; the  Executive  Branch  requests  few 
funds  and  Congress,  in  turn,  underflnances  it. 

"The  Attorney  General  stresses  opposing 
Interests;  Antitrust  Division  chiefs  lack  the 
resources  and  vigor  to  file  sigalnst  the  many 
violations  which  occur,  and  they  lack  the 
courage  and  creativity  to  formulate  new  cases 
to  cope  with  new  problems. 

"Big  business  and  Mg  labor  support  this 
somnambulism,  and  the  public  doesn't 
seem  to  care — as  everybody  pays  homage  to 
antitrust  but  not  very  much  attention  to  It. 
Four  generations  of  the  velvet  glove  are 
enough." 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  6,   1971] 

Plitmbino  Surrs  Psoprr  Lawters 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

In  a  series  of  private  meetings,  in  early 
1970,  a  handful  of  lawyers  quietly  agreed  on 
a  plan  to  settle  at  least  (200  million  In  po- 
tential damage  claims  against  plumbing 
producers  convicted  of  price-fixing. 

The  lawyers'  solution:  let  the  manufac- 
turers pay  only  $28  million  and  give  none 
of  this  to  2.5  million  homeowners  whose 
houses  contain  bathtubs,  wash  basins  and 
toilets  illegally  overpriced  by  about  (35 
million. 

Moreover,  the  lawyers  for  the  overcharged 
consumers  are  likely  to  receive  the  biggest 
slices  of  the  settlement  pie — (6  million  to  $8 
million. 

The  plan  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  re- 
ceiving final  court  approval  in  December, 
which  would  conclude  another  chapter  In 
the  strange  history  of  antitrust  laws. 

The  settlement  agreements  so-e  not  un- 
usual. They  are  illustrative  of  the  way  the 
antitrust  laws  work — some  say  don't  work — 
today.  Indeed,  the  plumbing  settlements  rep- 
resent an  Improvement  over  how  the  laws 
worked  in  the  recent  past. 

The  agreements  come  after  five  years  of 
criminal  trials  and  civil  lawsuits  that  once 
offered  consumers  at  least  the  hope  of  far 
greater  compensation. 

When  the  federal  government  charged  the 
Industry  with  Illegal  price  fixing,  prosecutor 
John  C.  Frlcano  dramatically  emphasized  to 
the  Jury:  "If  you  have  manufacturers  agree- 
ing to  Increase  prices  .  .  .  sooner  or  later,  you, 
the  public,  are  going  to  be  paying  that  l;i- 
crease." 

The  Jury,  in  May.  1969.  found  the  Industry 
grullty  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise  prices  on  81 
billion  worth  of  plumbing  fixtures — most  of 


such  fixtures  sold  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween late  1962  and  1966. 

The  manufacturers  were  convicted  of  Il- 
legally raising  prices  by  7  per  cent,  or  about 
$70  million  during  the  four-year  period.  The 
antitrust  laws  provide  that  purchasers  pay- 
ing such  overcharges  are  entitled  to  treble 
dEimages.  Thus  the  government  provided  a 
basis  for  purchasers  to  seek  about  $210  mil- 
lion from  the  companies. 

But  civil  antitrust  cases  seldom  produce 
the  clear  remedy  the  law  seemingly  offers. 

So  it  IS  in  the  plumbing  fixtures  agree- 
ment, under  which: 

The  2.5  million  private  citizens  who  botight 
new  homes  during  the  conspiracy  period  will 
receive  nothing. 

Since  their  homes  contain  plumbing  il- 
legally overpriced  by  about  $35  million,  the 
homebuyers  could  collect  $105  million  by 
proving  they  were  the  real  victims  of  the 
overcharges. 

State  and  local  governments  that  put  up 
buildings  during  this  period  paid,  by  one 
estimate,  at  least  $10  million  extra  and  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  $30  million.  They  would 
get  $1.75  million  and  may  collect  $1  million 
more  for  public  housing. 

The  federal  government,  by  its  own  con- 
servative estimate,  paid  more  than  $1  million 
too  much.  It  has  agreed  to  accept  $355,000. 

Most  of  the  settlement  money  will  go  to 
homebullders  and  builder-owners  of  apart- 
ments and  office  buildings,  and  possibly  some 
will  go  to  persons  who  contracted  to  build 
their  own  homes. 

But  even  these  purchasers'  right  of  recov- 
ery is  uncertain.  They  must  file  written 
clainas  within  60  days  after  the  settlement 
agreement  Is  published  In  several  national 
magazines.  If  they  don't  file  timely  claims 
or  written  dissents  from  the  agreement,  they 
are  barred  from  recovery. 

THnU)    TIME 

This  Is  the  third  time  in  60  years  that 
U.S.  plumbing  producers  have  been  found 
guilty  of  price  fixing.  "Price  fixing  rather 
than  competition  has  been  a  way  of  life  in 
this  Industry,"  comments  a  former  plumbing 
industry  official  who  served  as  a  key  govern- 
ment witness  to  the  latest  price-fixing  con- 
spiracy. 

Three  convicted  company  officials  and  five 
who  pleaded  "no  contest"  were  sentenced  to 
Jail  terms  of  1  to  60  days.  The  company  ex- 
ecutives and  the  16  companies  that  were 
found  guilty  or  pleaded  "no  contest"  were 
fined  a  total  of  $750,000.  The  maxlmvim  pen- 
alty for  a  p>er3on  convicted  of  price  fixing  Is  a 
one-year  Jail  sentence  and  $50,000  fine. 

If  the  civil  damage  settlements  are  given 
final  approval  by  the  federal  courts,  the  $28 
million  paid  by  the  companies  will  represent 
less  than  half  of  the  estimated  illegal  over- 
charges and  about  13  per  cent  of  the  triple 
damages  consumers  could  claim  under  the 
law. 

The  $28  million  paid  out  in  damages  and 
their  own  defense  coimsel  fees  will  be  de- 
ducted by  the  guilty  companies  from  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  as  legally  approved  costs 
of  doing  business. 

CLASS    ACTION    StTITS 

Critics  of  the  settlement  agreement  say  the 
law  should  be  working  better  in  the  sup- 
posed bright  new  era  of  consumer  class 
action  lawsuits. 

The  class  action  civil  suits,  permitted  the 
last  five  years  by  federal  court  decisions, 
theoretically  make  it  easier  for  consumers 
with  small  damage  claims  to  band  together 
to  seek  recovery  from  jjowerful  corporations. 
But  consumer  critics  cite  the  plumbing  fix- 
tures case  BIS  evidence  that  laws.  Judicial 
rulings,  and  present  methods  of  private  suits 
still  dont  benefit  consumers,  who  ultimately 
pay  the  cost  of  price  fixing. 

Critics  contend  that  a  Just  settlement  of 
the    plumbing    case    should    have    been   far 
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larger  than  $28  million  and  should  have  di- 
vided the  money  differently. 

Paul  Scanlon,  a  McLean.  Va.  attorney  who 
unsuccessfully  filed  a  class  action  suit  In  be- 
half of  all  homeowners,  told  Federal  District 
Judge  John  Lord  in  1969:  "I  refuse  to  settle 
this  case  in  a  virtual  sellout.  Who  uses  the 
tub  except  the  homeowner?" 

The  defendant  companies,  which  had  al- 
ready worked  out  a  settlement  agreement 
excluding  the  homeowners,  asked  Judge  Lord 
in  Philadelphia  to  dismiss  the  case.  Judge 
Lord  issued  a  summary  Judgment  against 
Scanlon's  suit,  for  procedural  reasons  and 
on  the  ground  that  the  homeowner  was  "too 
remote"  from  the  manufacturer  to  prove 
damages.  Judge  Lord  said  it  was  "an  In- 
credible view"  to  assume  that  a  builder  of 
•20,000  or  $30,000  homes  had  directly  passed 
on  to  the  homebuyer  "plumbing  overcharges 
of  approximately  $10  or  $20." 

RITLING    TTPKCLO 

The  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held Judge  Lord. 

Another  critic  is  Jean  Benoy,  North  Caro- 
lina's deputy  attorney  general,  who  refused 
to  have  his  state  participate  in  the  $1.75 
million  settlement  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment claims.  Benoy  believes  the  states  are 
being  shortchanged  by  having  a  few  private 
attorneys  represent  them.  Instead,  he  be- 
lieves state  attorney  generals  should  work 
collectively  to  recover  damages  for  state  and 
local  governments  and  consumers. 

Benoy  and  others,  including  Ralph  Nader's 
Center  for  Respwnsive  Law,  make  the  follow- 
ing points: 

Private  attorneys  too  often  find  it  In  their 
own  financial  interest  to  settle  cases  rather 
than  to  engage  in  protracted  litigation  with 
powerful  industries. 

The  private  attorneys  tend  to  represent 
middlemen  in  the  distribution  process,  the 
homebuilder    rather    than    the    homeowner. 

Persons  entitled  to  antitrust  damage  claims 
have  little  control  over  private  attorneys  who 
represent  them  in  class  action,  or  don't  even 
know  that  a  suit  has  been  filed  that  will 
determine  their  legal  interests. 

FOUB    KEY    ATTORKETS 

The  four  private  attorneys  who  played  key 
roles  In  the  plumbing  case  are  among  the 
most  prominent  nationally  In  antitrust  law. 

They  are  Harold  Kohn  of  Philadelphia,  who 
filed  class  actions  in  behalf  of  all  builder- 
owners  and  all  public  housing  agencies,  and 
who  also  represents  seven  states;  David  I. 
Shapiro,  of  Washington.  D.C.,  representing 
11  states,  including  Virginia,  and  individual 
builder-owners.  Perry  Goldberg  of  Chicago, 
representing  seven  states  and  Individual 
builder-owners,  and  Lee  Freeman  of  Chi- 
cago, representing  four  states  and  individual 
builder -owners. 

The  overall  $28  million  settlement  largely 
was  worked  out  between  two  men:  Kohn 
and  WUliam  Willis  of  the  New  York  law  firm 
of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  which  represents 
American  Standard  Inc.,  the  giant  of  the 
Industry.  In  addition  to  them,  Shapiro  played 
the  most  Important  role  In  the  state-local 
government  portion  of  the  settlement. 

Kohn  and  other  plaintiffs'  lawyers  who 
agreed  to  the  settlement  consider  It  a  sub- 
stantial victory  for  consumers  and  consider 
themselves  pioneers  in  advancing  the  public 
interest.  Judged  by  the  history  of  civU  dam- 
age antitrust  suits,  their  claims  seem 
justified. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  consumers  who 
have  suffered  damages  seldom  collected  a 
dime  following  a  criminal  conviction  for  in- 
dustry price  fixing,  much  less  triple  dam- 
ages. Consumers  and  businessmen  with  small 
individual  claims  were  unorganized  and 
lacked  any  effective  means  to  fight  for  re- 
imbursement. Their  chances  of  recovery  have 
improved  only  in  the  last  five  years,  as  tradi- 
tion-breaking court  decisions  have  made 
it  easier  for  groups  of  Individuals  and  gov- 


ernment agencies  to  pursue  claims  collec- 
tively In  class  action. 

Kohn  and  Shapiro  are  among  the  handful 
who  have  forged  tbe  new  law.  They  point 
to  a  number  of  factors  Justifying  their  han- 
dling of  tbe  plumbing  settlements.  Among 
these: 

The  recovery  of  civil  damages  Is  still  dif- 
ficult. The  greatest  problem  Is  for  Individual 
claimants  to  prove  they  acttially  paid  Ulegal 
overcharges.  The  homeowner  had  little 
chance  to  prove  that  small  overcharges  ac- 
tually were  passed  through  to  him. 

The  buUder-owners  had  the  best  legal  case 
and  the  most  money  to  pursue  recovery. 

The  $28  million  damages  represents  the 
best  available  "rough  Justice"  to  punish  the 
companies  and  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  against 
further  price-fixing. 

Most  plumbing  manufacturers  do  not  have 
the  financial  ability  to  pay  larger  damages. 

ABOm    $350,000    IN    TtXS 

Shapiro,  Kohn,  Goldberg  and  Freeman 
wUl  collectively  receive  about  $350,000  If  the 
court  approves  the  20  per  cent  fee  provided 
in  the  settlement  for  the  29  states  they  rep- 
resent In  the  $1.75  million  state-local  settle- 
ment. Each  also  will  receive  substantial  fees 
for  representing  builder -owners. 

The  lion's  share  of  total  fees  will  go  to 
Kohn  for  bis  dominant  role  m  representing 
buUder-owners  and  public  bousing  agen- 
cies In  the  major  $28  million  portion  of  the 
settlement.  He  has  indicated  that  he  will 
seek  a  court-approved  fee  of  25  per  cent,  or 
more  than  $5  million. 

At  a  hearing  two  weeks  ago  before  federal 
District  Judge  Alexander  Harvey  II  in  Balti- 
more, other  lawyers  protested  bitterly  that 
Kohn  has  unfairly  dominated  the  settle- 
ment and  Is  demanding  fees  that  should  go 
to  them.  Kohn  replied  that  he  had  negoti- 
ated the  settlement  while  the  other  lawyers 
had  tried  on  their  own  and  failed. 

Judge  Harvey,  In  turn,  sharply  questioned 
the  lawyers.  Indicating  his  dlspleasvire  that 
they  were  devoting  most  of  their  attention 
to  their  own  fees  when  the  issue  was  bring- 
ing the  most  persons  with  legitimate  claims 
Into  the  settlement. 

KOHN  IN  DRIVEa'S  SEAT 

A  history  of  tbe  suits  reveals  that  Kohn 
was  In  the  driver's  seat  from  the  outset. 

Within  two  months  after  a  federal  grand 
Jury  indicted  the  plumbing  manufacturers 
In  1966,  Kohn  filed  the  first  civU  damage 
suits — class  actions  to  represent  all  builder- 
owners  and  public  hovtsing  agencies.  His 
role  was  strengthened  further  when  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Panel  on  Multldlstria  LlUga- 
tlon  consolidated  the  more  than  300  other 
damage  suits  In  the  federal  district  court 
in  PhUadelphla. 

When  the  federal  government  convicted 
three  manufacturers  in  the  May,  1969,  Jury 
trial,  the  defendant  companies  began  serious 
negotiations  for  a  settlement. 

Between  May  and  October  of  1969,  Kohn 
and  Willis,  the  leading  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendants, negotiated  with  each  other. 

THS  OCTOBKB   KEriTNO 

TTielr  talks  led  to  an  October  meeting  in 
New  York  at  which  the  defendants  assem- 
bled dozens  of  attorneys  representing  plain- 
tiffs and  offered  them  an  overall  $15  million 
settlement.  The  attorneys  rejected  this  as 
Inadequate. 

At  the  meeting,  tbe  defendants  made  clear 
that  they  wotild  not  recognize  Scanlon's 
class  action  on  behalf  of  homeowners.  Scan- 
lon says  that  one  defense  attorney  at  this 
meeting  offered  him  a  $500,000  legal  fee  if 
he  dropped  his  homeowner  suit.  Scanlon  says 
he  rejected  the  offer. 

Kohn  and  Willis  then  concentrated  again 
on  settlement  negotiations,  while  Scanlon 
and  several  state  attorney  generals  pushed 
for  discovery  of  evidence  they  needed  for  a 
trial. 


In  December,  Scanlon  protested  tc  the  Judi- 
cial panel  that  the  attorneys  Interested  In 
settlement  were  blocking  progress  toward  a 
trial.  A  Judge  on  the  panel  later  Indicated 
his  own  displeasure  that  Kohn  was  not  mov- 
ing the  case  forward. 

In  January,  Scanlon  and  other  lawyers 
finally  got  to  take  testimony  from  a  key  wit- 
ness, a  former  Industry  official  who  had  par- 
ticipated In  the  conspiracy  and  had  made 
ti^M  recordings  of  Incriminating  Industry 
meetings  and  telephone  conversations.  As  the 
deposition  was  being  taken,  the  defendants 
moved  faster  toward  settlement. 

AGKEXMXNT   SICNXD 

On  Feb.  4.  1971,  Kohn  and  Willis  signed 
an  agreement  on  tbe  major  part  of  a  pro- 
posed settlement.  Most  of  the  defendants 
agreed  to  pay  Kohn's  class  action  clients  $23 
million.  But  the  agreement  was  subject  to 
the  defendant  companies  settling  or  dispos- 
ing of  other  claims. 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  settlement  was 
overcome  In  April  when  Judge  Lord  dismissed 
Scanlon's  claim  for  homeowners. 

Negotiating  always  with  tbe  most  influen- 
tial plaintiffs'  attorneys,  WUlls  then  achieved 
the  following: 

$1  million  settlement  with  plumbing 
wholesalers,  with  $150,000  of  this  going  to 
tbelr  attorneys,  Including  about  $100,000  tc 
New  York  attorney  Edward  Brodsky. 

A  $2  million  settlement  with  plumbing  and 
general  contractors,  with  tbelr  attorneys  get- 
ting $500,000  of  this,  including  about  $100.- 
000  to  Los  Angeles  attorney  James  Sullivan. 

The  $1.75  million  settlement  with  state 
aind  local  governments.  Shapiro,  Kohn,  Gold- 
berg, and  Freeman  simplified  this  process  by 
bringing  In  their  29  states. 

Arlaona,  however,  poeed  problems  until  the 
defendants  persuaded  Judge  Harvey  to  dis- 
miss the  state's  claim  on  tbe  ground  that 
government  agencies,  like  homeowners,  hp.d 
bought  buildings  and  not  plumbing  flxttires. 

THX    "SWUTCNai" 

Nevertheless,  tbe  defendants  were  worried 
that  higher  courts  would  overturn  tbls  rul- 
ing. As  a  "sweetener,"  WlUls  offered  to  let 
Mark  Harrison,  the  Phoenix  attorney  rep- 
resenting Arizona,  also  represent  tbe  seven 
states  that  had  not  filed  claims. 

Harrison  said  he  accepted  the  arrange- 
ment, which  could  bring  him  $28,000  in  fees. 
because  he  felt  that  Arizona  claimants  would 
get  a  big  sace  of  the  $115,000  total  aUotted 
to  tbe  eight  states. 

Another  link  In  the  settlement  package 
was  completed  two  months  ago  when  tbe 
federal  government  accepted  $355,000  for  its 
claims. 

The  settlements  are  now  moving  toward 
final  court  approval.  Judge  Harvey  has  ap- 
pointed Kohn,  a  member  of  the  Shapiro  firm, 
a  Los  Angeles  attorney  to  administer  the 
claims  In  the  $23  million  settlement. 

Judge  Harvey  will  decide  In  December 
whether  the  settlement  Is  satisfactory  and 
how  much  Kohn  and  his  colleagues  should 
get  In  fees. 

The  suit  In  behalf  of  2.6  million  persons 
who  bought  new  homes  was  buried  last  week 
In  the  courtroom. 

The  defendants,  with  court  approval, 
agreed  to  pay  Scanlon  $25,000  for  legal  ex- 
penses. In  return  for  his  written  agreement 
not  to  appeal  tbe  homeowners'  claims  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Scanlon  says  be  bad  run  out  of  funds  to 
piirsue  hts  case  further  after  a  four-year 
effort.  "I'm  broke  and  they  know  It,"  he 
remarks. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ENERGY 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Aspin)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  of 
last  week.  President  Nixon  issued  a 
major  statement  which  announced  the 
administration's  plans  for  meeting  the 
projected  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States.  These  plans  have  important  im- 
plications for  the  future  of  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  I  would  Uke 
to  point  out  the  more  pertinent  of  these. 
When  the  President  called  for  a  speed- 
up of  the  leasing  of  Federal  oil  lands,  he 
nullified  the  major  argtmients  used  in 
support  of  the  immediate  development 
cf  Alaska's  North  Slope  oil  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  In- 
deed, immediate  development  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  would  become  totally  un- 
necessary and  incredibly  wasteful. 

If  the  President  is  going  to  release  new 
offshore  oU  lands  for  exploration,  as  well 
as  open  up  the  Colorado.  Utah,  and 
W^yoming  shale  fields  which  alone  con- 
tain 600  billion  barrels  of  oil.  then  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  argue  that  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  should  be  con- 
structed— at  enormous  ecological  and 
economic  costs — to  transport  an  esti- 
mated 40  billion  barrels  of  oil.  The  ad- 
ministiation  just  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  estimated 
40  billion  barrris  of  North  Slope  oil  is  so 
Important  that  it  will  virtually  solve  our 
domestic  oil  problems  for  the  next  20 
years.  Now  we  are  told  that  we  must  de- 
velop up  to  600  trillion  barrels.  Next,  I  am 
sure,  we  will  be  told  we  need  both. 

The  President's  energy  statement  also 
aimounced  the  granting  of  $2  billion  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  a  fast 
breeder  reactor — a  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor which  breeds  its  own  fuel.  Current 
scientific  data  Indicate  that  the  President 
is  dead  wrong  in  his  assessment  of  this 
fast  breeder  reactor  as  the  best  hope  for 
meeting  the  country's  future  energy 
needs,  "niere  is  general  agreement  among 
scientists  that  the  country's  best  hope 
for  future  energy  lies  with  the  develop- 
ment of  thermonuclear  power  reactors 
which  utilize  the  process  of  hydrogen 
fusion. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an 
editorial  which  ai^peared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 12,  1970,  edition  of  Business  Week 
magazine.  The  editorial.  entitled 
"Needed:  A  Crash  Program  for  Fusion 
Power,"  describes  the  enormous  poten- 
tial of  fusion  reaction  as  a  future  power 
source.  The  editorial  stated  that — 

within  two  years,  researchers  working  on 
the  problem  expect  to  overcome  their  basic 
dlfllcultlea  and  prove  the  feaalbllUy  of  pro- 
ducing virtually  limitless  amounts  of  power 
from  fusion  reaction. 

PusloQ  power  Is  worth  the  effort.  It  la  the 
only  thing  on  the  horizon  that  offers  an  an- 
swer t»  the  critical  questions  raised  by  de- 
pletion of  fossil  fuel  reserves  and  the  mount- 
ing threat  of  pollution. 

Above  all.  the  government  must  Inject  a 
sense  of  urgency  into  the  project.  Fusion 
power  Is  no  longer  a  pipe  dream.  It  could 
become  a  reality  if  the  U.S.  will  put  forth  the 
effort  to  bring  It  Into  being. 

Fusion  power  could  be  developed  for  a 
great  deal  less  than  the  $2  billion  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposed  to  allocate  for  the 
fast  breeder  reactors.  This  highly  effl- 
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cient  and  virtually  poUutlon-free  procei>s 
could  probably  be  made  workable  by  1980 
with  adequate  Government  support  and 
could  supply  our  energy  needs  for  several 
hundred  thousand  years  at  low  cost.  Yet, 
the  four  major  research  centers  working 
in  this  area  have  been  receiving  only  |30 
million  a  year  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  reason  why  such  a  potentially  ef- 
fective solution  to  our  energy  problem 
has  received  such  inadequate  funding  is 
simply  because  it  has  so  much  potential 
in  terms  of  meeting  our  future  energy 
needs  tliat  the  oil  industry  has  convinced 
the  administration  to  pretend  it  does  not 
exist. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  HOLDS  THAT 
CONGRESSMEN  ARE  "PERSONS" 
WITHIN  MEANING  OF  REFUSE  ACT 
OF  1899 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  for  the  western  district  of 
Wisconsin  several  days  ago  handed  down 
a  landrntirk  decision  upholding  the  right 
of  a  citizen,  including  a  Congressman, 
to  one-half  the  fine  paid  by  a  polluter 
of  our  waterways,  where  the  information 
provided  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
that  citizen  has  led  to  the  conviction. 

In  this  case,  the  Congressman  furnish- 
ing the  information  had  directed  that 
his  share  of  the  fine  be  paid  to  the  State 
department  of  natural  resources,  for  use 
in  its  program  of  aiding  municipalities 
to  build  sewage  treatment  plants. 

In  the  course  of  its  decision,  the  court 
dismissed  the  contention  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  a  Congressman  is 
not  a  "person  "  witJiin  the  meaning  of  33 
U.S.C.  411,  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899. 

I  am  confident  that  Members  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  reassured  by 
this  formal  determination  that  they  are 
"persons." 

The  opinion  and  order  of  Judge  James 
E.  Doyle  follows: 
(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 

District     of    Wisconsin,     70-CR-706-     70- 

CR-loe] 

UKrrED  States  of  America.  Plaintiff  v.  St. 
Regis  Papxk  Company,  DKntNDANr:  UNTrn) 
States  of  America,  Plaintiff  i.  Falls 
Dairy  Compahy,  Dsfmtoant 

OPINION    AND    ORHKR 

Claimant  Henry  S.  Reuss.  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Hou«e  of  Representatives, 
has  petitioned  this  court  to  recover  Inform- 
er fees  pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1899,  33  U.S.C.  I  411.  He 
seeks  an  award  of  one-half  the  fine  Imposed 
against  the  defendants  In  the  cases  of 
United  States  v.  St.  Regit  Paper  Company 
No.  7O-CR-106  (WJJ.  Wis.,  Jan.  26,  1971), 
and  United  States  v.  Folia  Dairy  Company 
No.  70-CB-lOfl  (W.D.  Wis.,  Aug.  27,  1970).' 
The  two  defendants  were  adjudged  guilty  of 
discharging  refuse  matter  into  navigable 
waters  In  violation  of  i  13  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1889.  33  U.S.C.  )  407.  In  ac- 
cordance with  J  411,  defendant  St.  Regis  Pa- 
per Comany  was  fined  $2,000.00,  and  defend- 
ant Palls  River  Dairy  Cwnpany  was  fined 
$1,600.00.  Claimant  alleges  that  be  has  sup- 
plied all  the  Information  necessary  for  the 
convictions  of  the  two  defendants,  and  un- 
der   5  411    is    entitled    to    $1,750.00.    Having 


Jurisdiction  to  decide  the  criminal  aspects 
of  these  two  caaes.  I  consider  that  I  also 
have  Jurisdiction  to  decide  any  claims  un- 
der §411  relating  to  distribution  of  the 
fines  Imposed  In  the  criminal  actions.  See 
United  States  v.  Simons,  7  P.  709  (B.D  Mich 
1881). 

On  March  20.  1970.  claimant  sent  a  letter 
to  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Wisconsin  calling  attention 
to  a  niunber  of  named  polluters,  including 
the  defendants.'  which  claimant  believed 
were  in  violation  of  33  U.S.C.  !  407.  This 
letter  listed  each  separate  alleged  polluter, 
the  location  of  each  polluter,  the  type  of 
refuse  being  discharged,  the  navigable  body 
of  water  into  which  the  refuse  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  file  number  of  orders  is- 
sued by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources.  On  April  1.  1970,  claimant  sent 
an  affidavit  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
again  listing  the  named  polluters,  and  fur- 
ther stating  the  polluters,  including  the  de- 
fendants, had: 

.  repeatedly  within  the  five  years  prior 
to  March   20,   1970.   discharged  or  deposited 
from  the  shore  Into  navigable  waters  or  trib- 
utaries  thereof   In   the   Western   District   of 
Wisconsin  refuse  matter;  that  the  affiant  has 
examined,  or  caused  to  be  examined,  the  files 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Mil- 
waukee. Chicago  and  Washington.  DC.  and 
has  found  no  record  that  any  of  the  71  per- 
sons  or  corporations  has  received  a  permit 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  required 
by  statute,  for  the  discharge  or  deposit  of 
refuse    material;     that    affiant's    knowledge 
of     the     discharge     or     deposit     of     refuse 
matter    Into    waterways    by    the    said    per- 
sons   and    corporations    has    been    obtained 
from  private  sources,  and  from  the  files  of 
the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Waukesha,  Wisconsin  and 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Boi  450,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53701;  that  all 
Information  necessary  for  court  proceedings 
under  33   U.S.C.  Section  407  Is  on  file  and 
available  to  the  United  SUtes  Attorney  at 
the   Wisconsin  Department   of  Natural   Re- 
sources, Box  450.  Madison,  Wisconsin  53701; 
that   such    information   for  each   of  the   71 
cases  Includes  a  basin  survey  of  the  affected 
waters   by   the  Department   of   Natural   Re- 
sources,  a   Notice   of   Hearing,   a  Record   of 
Hearing    (including   testimony   of  witnesses 
concerning  their  professional  qualifications, 
the  source  of  such  discharge  or  depoelt  of 
refuse  materials,  when  and  where  the  sam- 
ples were  taken  or  other  field  tests  made,  how 
the  testing  was  done,  what  the  results  and 
the  significance  of  the  tests  were),   corre- 
spondence,  memoranda  and   inapectlon  re- 
ports relating  to  each  act  of  pollution;  that 
In  most  cases  the  person  or  corporation  In- 
volved does  not  contest  the  fact  of  the  pollu- 
tion:  that  In  each  of  the  71  cases  an  order 
has   been  issued   by  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment  of  Natural   Resources,   which  order  Is 
on  file,  and  sets  forth  the  violation  alleged; 
that  the  date  for  the  name  of  the  violator, 
address  of  the  violator,  nature  of  refuse  de- 
posited,  water   Into   which   refuse   has   been 
deposited,   navigable   water   to   which   water 
of  depoelt  is  a  tributary,  and  Wisconsin  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  Order,  follows 
(In  that  order)  for  each  of  the  71  Instances." 
On  May  11,  1970.  claimant  again  wrote  to 
the    United    States    Attorney    and    inquired 
what  action,  if  any,  was  Intended  with  regard 


'  This  letter  listed  one  of  the  polluters  as: 
"Cornell  Paper  Products  Company;  Cornell: 
Paper  MUl  Refuse;  Chippewa  River;  Missis- 
sippi River;  Order  of  2-66J-2.  April  2,  1965." 
Defendant  St  Regis  Paper  Company  Is  the 
parent  corporation  of  Cornell  Paper  Products 
Company.  The  other  defendant  was  also  in- 
cluded In  the  list:  "Palls  Dairy:  Jim  Palls: 
Creamery  Refuse;  Chippewa  River;  Missis- 
sippi River,  Order  of  2-65J-4,  AprU  2.  1965." 
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to  the  named  polluters.  Included  In  this  let- 
ter was  some  legal  research  on  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  separate  violations  of 
i  507  and  |  411.  The  United  SUtes  Attorney 
responded  by  letter  stating  that  he  expected 
to  file  criminal  actions  against  some  of  the 
named  polluters  referred  to  in  claimant's 
March  20,  1970.  letter.  The  United  States  At- 
torney also  asked  claimant  for  any  sugges- 
tions to  aid  him  In  developing  guidelines  in 
this  area;  to  which  request  claimant  re' 
sponded  on  May  21, 1970. 

On  August  5,  1970,  the  United  States  At- 
torney filed  separate  Informations  against 
the  two  defendants,  one  charging  that:  "On 
or  about  the  20th  day  of  May,  1970,  at  Cor- 
nell, Chippewa  County,  In  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin,  the  defendant  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company,  a  foreign  corporation,  did 
unlawfully  discharge  and  deposit  and  did 
cause  and  procure  to  be  deposited  from  Its 
Paper  Board  MUl  In  Cornell,  Wisconsin,  re- 
fuse matter,  to  wit:  wood  fibers  and  other 
industrial  paper  product  waste  Into  the 
Chippewa  River,  a  navigable  water  of  the 
United  States;  in  violation  of  Title  33,  VS.C. 
Section  407."  The  other  Information  charged 
that :  "on  or  about  the  19th  day  of  May,  1970, 
at  Jim  Palls.  Chippewa  County,  In  the  West- 
ern District  of  Wisconsin,  the  defendant  Palls 
Dairy  Company,  a  Wisconsin  Corporation, 
did  unlawfully  discharge  and  deposit  and 
did  cause  and  suffer  to  be  deposited  from  its 
plant,  through  a  distribution  pipe  refuse 
matter,  to  wit ;  milk  waste  into  the  Chippewa 
River,  a  navigable  water  of  the  United  States; 
in  violation  of  llUe  33.  U.S.C,  Section  407." 

On  August  27.  1970,  defendant  Palls  Dairy 
Company  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
to  the  charges  against  It,  and  was  adjudged 
guUty.  No  new  facts  or  Information  other 
than  those  stated  In  the  Information  were 
presented  to  the  court  prior  to  conviction. 
Subsequently,  on  December  17.  1970,  the 
court  Imposed  a  fine  of  $1,500.00.  On  Janua)ry 
25,  1971,  defendant  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 
also  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  to  the 
charges  made  against  it,  and  was  adjudged 
guilty.  Similarly,  no  new  facts  or  Information 
other  than  those  stated  In  the  Information 
were  presented  to  the  court  prior  to  convic- 
tion. A  fine  of  $2,000.00  was  Imposed  by  the 
court.  Upon  notification  to  him  as  a  poten- 
tial claimant  for  a  portion  of  the  fines  under 
S411.  Reuss  filed  these  claims  for  one-half 
the  fines  Imposed. 

33  U.S.C.  i  411,  enacted  March  3.  1899, 
provides  that: 

"Every  person  and  every  corporation  that 
shall  violate,  or  that  shall  knowingly  aid. 
abet,  authorize,  or  Instigate  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  Sections  407,  408.  and  409 
of  this  title  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,500.00  nor  less 
than  $500.00,  or  by  imprisonment  (In  the 
case  of  a  natural  person)  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days  or  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  one-half  of  said 
fine  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giv- 
ing information  which  shall  lead  to  con- 
viction." 

A  preliminary  Issue  is  the  effect  of  the 
phrase  "in  the  discretion  of  the  court"  in 
8  411.  Claimant  contends  that  this  phrass 
refers  to  the  amount  of  the  fine  or  to  the 
length  of  the  Imprisonment,  or  to  both  the 
amount  of  the  fine  and  the  length  of  the  im- 
prisonment, but  does  not  refer  to  whether  or 
not  one-half  of  the  fine  Is  to  be  awarded 
to  the  person  giving  information  which  shaU 
lead  to  conviction.  He  asserts  that  this  is 
clear  from  other  statutes  Included  In  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  which  use  the  same 
phrase.  I  agree. 

33  use.  5  406.  enacted  March  8.  1899. 
provides  that: 

"Every  person  and  every  corporation  that 
shaU  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 401,  403.  and  404  of  this  title  or  any 


rule  or  regulation  made  by  the  Secretary  cl 
the  Army  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  404  of  this  title  shall  b«  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  ty  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,SQ0J00  nor  leai  than  $SOOjOO  or  by 
imprisonment  {in  the  ease  of  a  natural  per- 
son) ru3t  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
And  further,  the  removal  of  any  structures 
or  parts  of  structures  erected  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  said  sections  may  be 
enforced  by  the  Injunction  of  any  district 
court.  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added). 
And  33  U.S.C.  §410,  enacted  May  9,  1900, 
after  setting  forth  provisions  for  regulation 
of  floating  timber,  logs,  etc.  states: 

".  .  .  and  every  p>erson  convicted  of  such 
violation  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
exceeding  $2,500.00  nor  less  ttian  $500.00.  or 
by  Imprisonment  (in  the  case  of  a  natural 
person)  for  not  less  than  thirty  30  days  nor 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court." 

Both  of  the  above  statutes  have  provisions 
for  the  amount  of  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or 
both  fine  and  Imprisonment,  simtinr  to  that 
in  5  411  which  are  followed  by  the  phrase  "in 
the  discretion  of  the  court."  However,  unlike 
5  411,  neither  statute  contains  provisions  for 
awarding  informer's  fees.  Comparing  all 
three  statutes,  it  Is  then  clear  that  the 
phrase  "In  the  discretion  of  the  court"  refers 
to  the  language  preceding  it  in  {  411 ';  and 
thus  I  have  no  discretion  In  awarding  one- 
balf  the  fines  to  the  claimant-Informer  if  he 
is  otherwise  entitled  to  them.* 

Two  objections  are  raised  to  paying  of  one- 
half  the  lines  to  the  claimant.  They  contend 
first  that  claimant  did  not  "do  enough"  to 
be  entitled  to  recover  Informer's  fees.  This 
objection  cannot  be  sustained. 

{411  merely  directs  that  one-half  the  fines 
"be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  in- 
formation which  shall  lead  to  oonvlctlon." 
Neither  the  statute  nor  the  cases  Interpret- 
ing It  give  any  Indication  of  the  mintmiim 
amount  or  type  of  Information  a  claimant 
must  have  furnished  to  qualify  as  an  inform- 
er to  recover  informer  fees.*  Nevertheless,  I 


'  This  Is  supported  by  the  Interpretation  of 
5  411  given  in  33  CPR  I  209.170(f)  (2) ;  "Sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
March  3.  1899  (30  StaA.  1153;  33  U.S.C.  412), 
provides  that  every  peraon  and  every  corpora- 
tion that  shall  violate,  or  that  shall  know- 
ingly aid.  abet,  authorize  or  Instigate  a  vlcda- 
tlon  of  the  provisions  of  Sections  13,  14,  and 
15,  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor.  On  con- 
viction thereof  violators  shall  be  punished  by 
fine.  Imprisonment,  or  both.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court." 

» This  Issue  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
directly  raised  or  ruled  on.  However.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  courts  have  construed  {411 
In  dictum  and  have  liot  Indicated  that  the 
"discretionary"  language  refers  to  the  award- 
ing of  Informer's  fees.  See,  e.g.,  United  States 
V.  Easo  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Puerto  Rico, 
S75  P.2d  621,  623  (3rd  Clr.  19671:  Bass  An- 
glers Sportsman's  Society  of  America  v.  U.S. 
Plywood-Champion  Papers,  inc..  No.  70-H- 
1004  (S.D.  Tex.,  Peb.  10.  1971);  Shipman  v. 
United  States,  309  F.  Supp.  411  {EH.  Va. 
1970). 

*  Definitions  of  "informer"  are  of  little  aid 
here.  In  United  States  v.  Simons.  7  P.  709 
(ED.  Mich.  1S81 ) .  In  deciding  claims  for  in- 
former's fees  under  a  predecessor  to  19  U.S.C. 
5  1619,  the  court  se>t  forth  the  generaUy  ac- 
cepted definition  of  an  "informer"  (at  711) 
as  one  who  "with  the  Intention  of  having  his 
information  acted  upon,  first  gives  informa- 
tion of  a  violation  of  law,  which  induces  the 
prosecution  and  contributes  to  the  recovery 
of  the  fine,  t>enalty,  or  forfeiture  which  is 
eventually  recovered."  Clearly  claimant  Reuaa 
satisfies  this  definition,  but  It  is  too  general 
and  broad  to  be  dispositive  of  this  oaae. 


think  It  clear  that  this  claimant  has  pro- 
vided the  government  wl^h  sufficient  "infor- 
mation" to  satisfy  {  4lf.  Claimant's  letter 
and  affidavit  set  forth  all  the  Information 
and  facts,  except  for  the  specific  dates  which 
appear  in  the  Informations  charging  defend- 
ants with  violating  5  407.  Nor  does  It  appear 
that  any  additional  information  not  suppUed 
by  claimant  was  presented  to  this  court  by 
the  government  prior  to  the  convictions. 
Moreover,  claimant  furnished  the  govern- 
ment with  legal  research  and  guidelines  for 
enforcement  of  statutes  related  to  the  crim- 
inal actions.  Thus  it  Is  clear  that  in  both 
criminal  actions,  claimant  had  given  "infor- 
mation which  shall  lead  to  conviction." 

The  second  objection  raised  to  the  paying 
of  one-half  the  fines  to  the  claimant  Is  that 
since  he  Is  a  member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  he  is  not  a  "per- 
son" within  the  meaning  of  that  word  in 
5  411.  {411  does  not  by  Its  terms  disqualify 
any  public  official  from  recovering  inform- 
er's fees.'  However,  there  appear  to  be  two 
principles  of  public  policy,  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  one  another,  which  must  be  ccn- 
sldered  when  government  officials  or  employ- 
ees seek  to  recover  Informer's  fees  or  re>- 
wards.'  The  first  is  generally  that  pubUc 
officials  cannot  receive  rewards  from  private 
Individuals  or  sources  for  the  p>erformance  of 
official  services.  United  States  v.  Matthews, 
173  U.S.  381  (1899);  David  v.  Mathews,  361 
F.  2d  899  (4th  Clr.  1966):  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  V.  Belek.  311  P.  699  (D.  Neb.  1913) .  This 
does  not  apply  to  claimant  Reuss  because 
the  provisions  for  Informer's  fees  are  offered 
by  statute.  The  eecond  principle  is  that  a. 
public  officer  cannot  lawfully  claim  a  reward 
for  the  performance  of  services  which  It  is 
his  official  duty  to  perfonn.  United  States  v. 
Uattheyos,  supra:  Davia  v.  Mathews,  supra: 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  v.  Belek.  supra.  Claimant 
Reuss's  official  duty  as  a  member  of  Congress 
IS.  generally,  to  make  federal  laws  through 
the  legislative  process,  not  to  Investigate  and 
gather  information  concerning  ;>os8lble  vio- 
lations of  the  Rivers  and  Hai'toora  Act.'  or 
any  other  act  of  Congress.  Thus.  pabUc  policy 
considerations  do  not  preclude  claimant  from 
recovering  infocroer  fees  under  {411. 

Claimant  Beuss  satisfies  all  the  require- 
ments for  recovery  of  Uifonner's  fees  under 
{411  and  is  not  otherwise  disqualified.  I  hold 
that  he  is  entitled  to  an  award  of  $1,760.00, 
that  being  one-half  the  fines  Imposed  against 
the  two  defendants. 

Therefore,  for  all  the  reasons  stated  above, 
and  upon  the  basis  of  the  entire  record 
herein,  IT  IS  ORDERED  that  one-half  the 
Two  Thousand  DoUar  $2,000.00)  fine  Imposed 
In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  St.  Regis 
Paper   Company,   No.    70-CR-105,    and    that 


» Other  federal  statutes  which  have  nrovl- 
slons  for  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  fine  to 
informers,  including  two  enacted  prior  to 
8  411.  expressly  exclude  certain  government 
officials  from  recovering  Informer's  fees:  81 
U.S.C.  !  156.  enacted  July  31.  1894  ("public 
prosecutor") :  31  U.8.C.  {  163.  enacted  July  31, 
1894  (-public  prosecutor");  19  U.8.C.  {  1619 
("officer  of  the  United  States");  31  VS.C. 
5  i(X)3  ("public  prosecutor"). 

"  Without  intending  to  express  any  view  on 
whether  it  may  apply  to  claims  fcr  informer 
fees  by  other  public  officials.  I  note  that  5 
UJ3.C.  §  5636,  which  prohibits  extra  pay  for 
extra  services,  applies  only  to  government 
"employees."  5  U.S.C.  {5102(a)(2)  and  6 
U.S.C.  5  2105(a)  define  "employee"  for  pur- 
poses of  {  5536  BO  as  not  to  Include  members 
of  Congress.  See  also  Liberation  News  Serv- 
ice V.  Eastland.  426  P.2d  1379  (2nd  Clr.  1970) . 

'  Under  33  CPR  {  209.190(g)  (3) ,  it  Is  the  of- 
ficial duty  of  the  District  Engineer  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  In- 
vestigate, gather  Information,  and  report  to 
the  United  States  Attorney  possible  violations 
of  section  16  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 
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one-half  the  One  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
Dcllar  ($1,500.00)  line  Imposed  In  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Falls  Dairy  Company,  No. 
70-OR-106.  be  awarded  to  the  claimant  Henry 
S.  Re  USB. 

Entered  this  26th  day  of  May.  1971. 
By  the  Court: 

James  E.  Doyle, 

District  Judge. 

OROKS 

It  Is  ordered,  that  one-half  Cj)  of  the 
Two  Thousand  Dollar  ($2,000.00)  fine  In  70- 
CR-105  be  awarded  to  the  claimant,  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  pursuant  to  33  U.S.C.  Sec.  411  and 
that  at  hla  request  said  »um  of  One  Thousand 
Dollars  ($1,000.00)  be  paid  directly  to  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
for  use  in  Its  program  in  aiding  municipali- 
ties  to   build  sewage  treatment  plants. 

It  Is  ordered,  that  one-half  ( Vi )  of  the 
One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($1.- 
500.00 »  fine  In  70-CR^106  be  awarded  to  the 
claimant.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  pursuant  to  33 
U.S.C.  Sec.  411  and  that  at  his  request  said 
sum  of  Seven  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars  ($750,001 
be  paid  directly  to  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resoiuces  for  use  In  Its  pro- 
gram In  aiding  municipalities  to  build  sew- 
age treatment  plants. 

Entered  this  26th  day  of  May.  1971. 

By  the  Court: 

JAMXS  E.  DOTLE. 

Diartict  Judge. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ILLINOIS 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  Illinois  Bankers  Association  and  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  banking  issues  that  are 
confronting  Congress.  Much  of  my 
speech  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
HR.  5700,  the  Banking  Reform  Act  of 
1971,  which  we  hope  to  report  out  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  soon. 
The  bill  is  now  imdergoing  a  redraft  and 
I  discussed  some  of  the  changes  with  the 
Illinois  association. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  made 
speeches  to  various  organizations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Often,  I  have 
foimd  that  the  members  of  the  clergy  who 
offer  the  invocations  provide  some  of  the 
most  cogent  and  incisive  comments  on 
the  real  Issues  facing  us  as  a  nation.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Reverend  Walter  Hamester. 
pastor  of  the  Edgebrook  Lutheran 
Church  of  Chicago  at  this  session  of  the 
Illinois  Bankers  Association  on  Friday. 

The  American  business  and  banking 
community  received  some  excellent 
counsel  when  Reverend  Hamester  said: 

Make  U3  aware  that  public  morality  Is 
as  Important  as  private  morality  and  cor- 
porate responsibility  more  Important  than 
personal  resp)ons!blllty,  that  what  we  do  or 
fall  to  do  In  the  board  room  may  be  Judged 
more  harshly  than  the  jjersonal  Indiscretion 
we  omit  or  commit  in  our  leisure  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  invocation  presented  by  Rev- 
erend Hamester.  I  also  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to  the  Il- 
linois Bankers  Association: 

INVOCATTON    BT   REV.   WALTER   HaMESTER 

Almighty  God,  we  give  thanks  for  your 
blessings  upon  our  land.  Teach  us,  In  war  and 
I>eace,   that   short-term    gain   Is   not    worth 


long-term  failure — let  America  never  trade 
on  the  margin  of  her  Ideals. 

May  her  institutions  be  worthy  of  your 
trust.  Have  us  recognize  the  Importance  of 
our  station  in  society  and  thereby  the 
stewardship  for  the  public  good  required  of 
us.  Make  us  aware  that  public  morality  Is 
as  Important  as  private  morality  and  corpo- 
rate responsibility  mive  important  than  per- 
sonal responsibility,  that  what  we  do  or  fall 
to  do  In  the  board  room  may  be  Judged  more 
harshly  than  the  personal  Indiscretion  we 
omit  or  commit  In  our  leisure  hours.  Even 
though  money  is  our  business,  we  cannot 
serve  both  Its  power  and  You.  In  money  Is 
power  and  power  corrupts  and  thoee  who 
wield  monetary  power  must  exercise  It  Judi- 
ciously and  righteously.  Let  us  never  so 
heavily  mortgage  our  morality  that  we  can- 
not redeem  our  principle. 

Heavenly  Father,  allow  us  not  to  brood  so 
deeply  over  economic  downswing  that  we  fall 
to  seek  spiritual  uplift.  Help  us  to  learn  that 
the  only  secvirlty  Is  eternal  security  and  that 
what  counts  at  the  final  closing  average  Is 
the  way  we  have  played  the  board. 

Finally,  we  pray  that  each  of  us  may  see 
her  need  for  your  redeeming  grace.  We  must 
ever  borrow  grace  needfully,  and  since  we 
must,  we  thank  you  for  him  who  permits  It, 
who  said,  "Do  not  worry  about  tomorrow; 
tomorrow  will  have  enough  worries  of  Its 
own." 

Remarks  op  Hon.  Wright  Patman 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me.  I  regard  this 
as  a  great  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation's  banking 
community.  As  you  well  recognize,  there  have 
been  lots  of  myths  built  up  through  the 
years  about  Wright  Patman's  relationship 
with  banks. 

The  cliche — repeated  almost  dally  In  the 
nation's  press — paints  Wright  Patman  and 
the  banks  as  bitter,  no-holds-barred  enemies. 

Such  a  distorted  picture  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  the  lobbyists  who  earn  enormous 
fees  simply  by  encouraging  banking  organi- 
zations— and  individual  banks — to  oppose 
anything  that  Wright  Patman  might  propose 
In  the  Congress.  This  makes  lobbying  easy — 
and  profitable.  But  It  does  Uttle  to  provide 
the  kind  of  Information  which  banks  so  des- 
perately need  to  make  rational  decisions 
about  legislation  affecting  their  institutions. 

For  the  most  part,  the  bank  lobbyists — 
some  of  whom  are  sponsored  by  the  banks 
here  In  Bllnols — serve  the  Interests  of  the 
banking  Industry  poorly.  I  have  seen  many 
of  their  publications,  newsletters  and  legis- 
lative messages  and  I  can  tell  you  that  many 
of  these  documents  are  distorted  and  highly 
misleading.  This  doesn't  hurt  Wright  Patman 
or  the  Members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  as  much  as  It  does  your  own  in- 
dustry. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  noticed  that  manv 
bankers  have  begun  to  raise  questions  about 
organizations  like  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  the  large  lobbying  complexes 
financed  by  the  big  banks.  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  bankers  expressing  their 
opposition  to  positions  being  taken  by  the 
ABA  and  the  big  Wall  Street  financial  In- 
stitutions. I  have  been  encouraged  by  these 
letters  and  they  have  reinforced  my  belief 
that  there  are  thousands  and  thousfinds  of 
ptihllc-spirlted  bankers  who  do  not  go  along 
with  the  theory  that  this  Industry  should 
be  controlled  by  a  handful  of  lobbyists  and 
propagandists. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  under- 
stand that  not  every  bank  in  the  land  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  of  a  few  predatory 
giants.  It  Is  unfair — and  highly  destructive 
to  your  Image — for  the  public  to  equate  the 
actions  and  the  purposes  of  Chase  Manhat- 
tan, First  National  City,  Bank  of  America 
and  other  large  money  centers  banks  with 
the  i>erformance  and  the  aspirations  of  the 


great  mass  of  the  13.500  banks  throughout 
the  XTnited  States.  Your  image  and  standing 
with  the  Congress  would  be  improved  tre- 
mendously if  you  could  devise  the  means  to 
separate  yourselves  from  the  strong-armed 
tactics  of  the  Wall  Street  financial  complexes. 

It  is  tlm& — in  my  opinion — for  all  banks  to 
take  a  critical  look  at  their  lobbying  and 
pubUc  relations  approaches  to  the  public 
Issues  of  the  day.  The  American  Bankers 
Association  Is  expandiiig  its  operations  in 
Washington  and  is  engaging  In  a  wider  and 
wider  propaganda  battle  carried  out  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  banking  com- 
munity. 

I  realize  that  the  bankers  here  In  Illinois 
do  not  have  the  time  to  check  on  what  the 
ABA  Is  doing  in  Washington  and  I  would 
never  hold  individual  bankers  responsible  for 
the  type  of  information— or  misinforma- 
tion— which  pours  forth  from  the  printing 
press  of  this  organization.  Let  me  just  say 
that  I  am  convinced — and  there  are  many 
others  in  Washington  who  hold  the  same 
view — that  the  ABA  does  tremendous  dam- 
age to  the  good  name  of  banking. 

The  banks  have  also  gotten  their  share  of 
misinformation  from  some  of  the  new  'con- 
sulting services"  which  have  been  set  up  by 
former  employees  of  the  ABA.  One  of  these 
services  specializes  in  holding  seminars,  con- 
ducting studies,  and  Issuing  high-level 
memorandums  purporting  to  analyze  the 
banking  and  bank  legislative  problems  of  the 
day.  This  little  front — which  prides  Itself  on 
an  intellectual  approach — doesnt  fool  anyone 
in  Washington  but  it  does  contribute  to  the 
credibility  gap  which  has  hurt  the  banking 
community  so  badly  in  the  nation's  capital. 

I  mention  these  problems  because  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  we  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  face  serious  financial  and 
banking  problems  In  this  nation  without 
the  distortions  created  by  self-serving  lob- 
byists and  quasl-lobbyists  who  are  more  In- 
terested in  a  buck  than  they  are  in  giving 
the  public  and  the  banking  community  the 
truth. 

Despite  the  manner  In  which  the  AB.\ — 
and  some  of  its  close  allies — have  muddled 
the  water,  I  think  you  will  find  that  your 
problems,  your  needs,  and  your  hopes  are 
surprisingly  well-understood  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Despite 
the  propaganda  that  you  receive  through  the 
national  organizations,  I  hope  that  you 
realize  that  you  do  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  make  your  position  known  and  to  have 
your  views  considered  carefully  In  our  Com- 
mittee. We  make  every  attempt — and  this 
shall  be  the  case  as  long  as  I  am  Chairman — 
to  see  that  all  elements  of  the  banking  com- 
munity have  a  fair  and  complete  hearing 
on    any    legislation    before    the    Committee. 

While  I  am  not  the  most  objective  source, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a  very  good 
Committee — one  which  is  well-informed  and 
one  which  insists  on  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment on  the  legislative  issues.  Most  of  you 
know  Frank  Annunzlo,  who  has  served  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  since 
1965,  and  who  has  gained  a  tremendous 
reputation  as  one  of  the  hardest-working 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  of  nilnols  in  general  and  the 
people  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Illinois  In 
particular  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  a 
Congressman  of  the  stature  of  Frank  An- 
nunzlo. And  I  consider  myself  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  a  Member  of  my  Committee.  He 
Is  one  of  my  strongest  supporters  and  he 
has  never  let  me  down  when  I  needed  him. 

I  have  heen  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  more  than  42  years  and  seldom 
during  that  time  have  I  seen  a  Member  who 
has  accomplished  more  in  such  a  short  time 
as  has  Frank  Annunzlo. 

He  has  been  a  leader  In  consumer  legisla- 
tion. Immigration  reform.  labor  and  wage 
matters  and  small  business  matters.  The 
Federal   crime  Insurance  program  that   will 
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go  Into  effect  on  August  1,  would  not  have 
become  law  had  it  not  been  for  Frank  An- 
nunzlo. It  will  enable  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  across  the  country  to  stay  in 
business  where  they  might  otherwise  have 
had  to  close  their  doors  because  of  lack  of 
Insurance.  Frank  Annunzlo  faced  tremend- 
ous odds  In  getting  the  crime  insiirance  legis- 
lation passed  and  a  lesser  mian  might  have 
given  up.  But  he  stayed  with  It  and  he 
shortly  will  see  the  fruits  of  hla  labor. 

FYank  Annunzlo  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  every  single  piece  of  financial 
legislation  to  come  out  of  the  Committee 
over  the  past  seven  years.  His  Influence  is 
growing  rapidly  among  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

As  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution that  Frank  has  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee. I  regard  him  as  my  friend — a  Con- 
gressman who  8t*nds  up  for  his  people  and 
the  public  Interest. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Bcmking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  this  first  session  in  the  consideration  of 
the  Banking  Reform  Act  of  1971.  We  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  so  that  everyone— 
regardless  of  their  poeitions — could  be  heard 
on  this  legislation.  We  realized  that  the  bill 
was  broad  and  that  It  invtdved  some  very 
complex  areas  of  the  financial  community. 
Because  of  these  complexities,  none  ol  us 
wanted  to  rush  this  legislation  through  with- 
out careful  consideration  and  without  an 
opportunity  to  carefully  redraft  sections  to 
reflect  the  testimony  and  evidence  presented 
the  Committee. 

These  hearings  ended  on  May  4,  and  since 
that  time  the  staff  has  been  combing  through 
the  testimony  In  an  effort  to  come  up  with 
a  working  draft  for  the  Committee  to  use 
In  Its  "mark  up"  session.  We  have  had  some 
informal  sessions  with  interested  Members 
of  the  Committee  to  go  over  some  of  the 
more  dlfflciilt  areae  of  the  legislation.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  this  process  will  produce 
a  good  blU— a  bill  with  which  the  banking 
Industry  can  live  and  which  will — at  the 
same  time — protect  the  public  interest. 

No  piece  of  legislation  ever  comes  forth 
from  the  Congress  in  a  form  which  satisfies 
everyone.  There  must  be  give  and  take  If 
there  Is  to  be  legislation.  This  is  the  spirit 
In  which  the  Banking  Reform  Act  was  Intro- 
duced. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  sought  to 
raise  questions  about  a  number  of  areas 
which  have  been  troubling  the  banks,  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies,  the  Congress,  and 
the  general  public — your  customers — for  a 
number  of  years.  Many  of  these  areas  have 
been  neglected  for  much  too  long.  The  Exec- 
utive Branch,  the  Congress,  and  the  banking 
Industry  Itself  share  the  blame  for  the  failure 
to  deal  with  these  issues  in  a  more  timely 
fashion. 

It  is  important — in  my  opinion — that  the 
banking  industry  help  provide  some  of  the 
leadership  In  the  efforts  to  reform  banking 
laws  so  that  they  meet  the  contemporary 
needs  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
banking  industry  is  well -served  when  its  lob- 
byists In  Washington  consistently  adopt  a 
negative  "we  oppoee"  attitude  on  such  legis- 
lation. 

You  have  many  friends  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Conunlttee  and  some  of  them 
have  expressed  concern  to  me  about  this 
heavy-handed  negative  attitude  that  consist- 
ently greets  banking  legislation.  TTie  presen- 
tations being  made  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association  to  the  Congress  are  preventing 
many  conscientious  Members  from  taking  the 
bank  position  seriously. 

While  I  am  critical  of  the  ABA's  perform- 
ance. I  can  say  that  it  was  superior  to  the 
amazing  display  of  apathy  from  the  Nixon 
Administration.  This  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced way  back  on  March  8  and  to  this 
hour,  we  do  not  have  a  definitive  position 
from  the  Administration.  Early  in  the  hear- 


ings— which  began  on  April  20 — we  started 
getting  assurances  that  the  Administration 
was  drafting  Its  own  version  of  the  Bank- 
ing Reform  Act. 

This  was  mentioned  several  tlmea  during 
the  hearings  and  it  occasionally  found  Its 
way  Into  the  news  stories  on  the  flnanrlal 
pagee  of  major  newspapers.  Now  we  are 
headed  Into  the  mark-up  of  the  legislation 
and  we  still  do  not  have  the  outlines  of  the 
Administration's  position. 

It  la  my  understanding  that  a  number  of 
meetings  have  been  conducted  at  various 
levels  within  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
that  there  Is  a  large  tug  of  war  among  the 
competing  Interests.  I  have  learned  that  the 
submission  of  an  Administration  bill  has 
been  blocked  In  the  White  House  Itself.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  are  some  conscien- 
tious people  within  the  Admlndstratlon  who 
want  to  assist  In  this  legislative  effort,  but 
they  are  being  submerged  by  more  power- 
fiU  Interests. 

On  these  Issues — and  this  goes  beyond  the 
Banking  Reform  Act — the  Administration 
appecurs  to  be  leaderlees  and  to  be  paralyzed 
by  strongly  conflicting  factions. 

Frankly,  I  would  have  been  happy  to  have 
had  the  Administration's  legislation  before 
VIS  as  we  worked  out  the  details  of  the  new 
draft.  This  would  have  been  very  helpful 
and  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Committee  that 
the  Administration  bill  be  given  fair  and  full 
consideration.  The  only  problem  la  that  we 
never  did  receive  an  Administration  meas- 
ure. 

Now  that  the  Administration  has  delayed 
so  long,  I  hope  it  doee  not  come  In  with 
some  eleventh  hour  effort  to  block  or  emas- 
culate what  the  Committee  has  worked  out 
over  these  many  weeks  and  months.  We  ran 
Into  that  very  problem  when  the  Commit- 
tee had  the  secret  foreign  bank  account  bill 
before  it  last  ye<u^.  "me  Administration's  last 
hour  maneuverlngs  almost  wrecked  that  leg- 
islation and  did  result  in  an  unnecessary 
delay  In  Its  enactment.  That  performance 
left  a  bad  taste  with  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  I  hope  that  the  Admin- 
istration does  not  repeat  the  eict  on  the 
Banking  Reform  legislation. 

As  Introduced,  the  legislation  would  pro- 
vide control  over  interlocking  directorates, 
premium  give-aways  on  savings  accoimts, 
brokered  deposits,  trust  accounts  and  con- 
flcts  of  interest.  It  would  also  provide  100% 
Federal  insurance  on  deposits  of  public 
monies. 

Much  of  the  financial  press  has  directed  a 
spotlight  at  the  provisions  dealing  with  the 
interlocking  directorates.  This  is  a  problem 
that  has  plagued  banking  for  many  years  and 
we  have  never  given  it  proper  legislative  at- 
tention. 

In  1967,  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee 
carried  out  an  extensive  study  of  46  banks 
located  in  10  separate  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  nation.  That  study  revealed  572  ofScer 
and  director  interlocks  between  these  48 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  such 
as  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations.  Insurance  companies  and  other 
commercial  banks. 

Such  a  situation  cannot  be  ignored  by 
anyone  truly  Interested  In  seeing  that  there 
is  competition  among  financial  entitles.  I 
think  this  Is  the  view  of  a  majority  of  the 
Congress. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  appears  the  Com- 
mittee win  divide  the  issue  into  two  parts — 
dealing  with  the  larger  financial  Institutions 
on  a  broad  nationwide  basis  and  limiting  the 
prohibitions  on  the  smaller  Institutions  to 
their  immediate  market  area.  Such  an  i^- 
proach,  in  my  opinion,  wUl  be  a  giant  step 
forward  toward  Increasing  competition  and 
broadening  opportunity  in  the  financial  com- 
munity. This  will  be  beneficial  to  both  the 
banks  and  the  public. 

For  the  larger  banks — ^thoec  with 


of  nu>re  than  $500  million — I  think  that  all 
directors  and  officers  should  be  prohibited 
from  serving  as  officers  or  directors  of  any 
other  financial  institution  including  savings 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings  banks, 
insurance  comjMmles  and  other  commercial 
banks.  Among  the  financial  Institutions  with 
less  than  $500  million  assets,  I  brieve  the 
problem  can  be  handled  by  applying  the  pro- 
hibition to  interlocking  relationshipe  within 
the  standard  metropolitan  area  or  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  the  Ccmunlttee 
will  deal  directly  with  the  problem  of  Inter- 
locking directorates  between  financial  Insti- 
tutions and  non-flnanclal  concerns.  How- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  are  deeply  concerned  about 
this  area,  and  the  absence  of  this  proTlslon 
In  the  final  bUl  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted. 

The  interlocking  relationship  between 
Penn  Central  and  various  fljianclal  inatlta- 
tlons  is  a  case  history  which  haunts  the  na- 
tion, and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Congress 
will — or  can — long  Ignore  the  serious  Impli- 
cations of  this  problem  for  a  competitive 
free  enterprise  system.  I  can  assure  you  that 
It  will  be  before  us  again  in  the  near  futiire. 

Nothing  that  we  heard  from  witnesses  In 
this  long  hearings  refuted  the  Biblical 
admonition  that  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters. 

Tlma  after  time,  the  Committee  was  pre- 
sented with  the  startling  argument  that 
there  wasn't  enough  talent  to  properly  fill 
all  of  the  boards  of  directors  around  the 
nation.  The  Committee  was  told  that  by 
eliminating  interlocking  directorates,  we 
would  be  forcing  banks  and  corporations  to 
take  second-rate  people  on  their  boards.  In 
a  democratic  nation  of  more  than  300  mil- 
lion people,  this  is  Indeed  a  sad  argvunent. 

Nothing  would  do  these  Industries  more 
good  than  to  bring  in  new  people  and  new 
ideas  from  a  wider  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  is  plenty  of  talent  available  and 
I  think  we  are  on  dangerous  grounds  when 
we  promote  the  concept  that  only  a  hand- 
ful of  the  elite  have  the  knowledge,  the 
abUlty,  or  the  right  to  run  the  nation's 
financial  institutions. 

As  we  redraft  the  bill,  I  am  also  hopeful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  retain  an  effective 
section  on  conflicts  ol  Interest.  Most  of  the 
prohibitions  In  this  area  go  to  the  massive 
conflicts  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  around  mortgage  loans  and  real  estate 
transactions.  A  home  is  the  single  biggest 
purchase  made  by  99%  of  the  population 
and  this  transaction  should  be  totally  free 
of  even  the  slightest  hint  of  a  conflict  of 
interest.  The  financial  Institutions  making 
these  long-term  mortgage  loans  should  lean 
over  backwards  to  see  that  the  consumer  la 
protected. 

And  I  do  not  feel  that  this  protection  can 
be  provided  when  the  Institution  making 
the  loan  is  connected  either  directly  or  In- 
directly with  firms  providing  title  services, 
property  appraisals,  and  legal  services.  The 
Judgements  Involved  in  the  title,  insurance, 
and  appraisal  and  other  aspects  of  the  real 
estate  transaction  should  be  independent. 
Too  often,  however,  the  homebuyer  finds 
everyone  else  lined  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  tightly  Interlocked  and  care- 
fully protecting  one  another. 

In  its  final  forms.  I  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  prohibit  a  director,  .trustee,  officer, 
or  management  level  employee  of  a  bank — 
or  other  financial  institutions — from  serving 
in  a  slmUar  capacity  with  a  title  company, 
property  appraisal  firm,  or  a  company  pro- 
viding services  in  connection  with  real  estate 
transactions.  I  anticipate  that  the  final  dratt 
would  also  prohibit  financial  Institutions, 
and  officers  or  directors  or  members  of  their 
Immediate  fanlly  from  directly  or  Indirectly 
controlling   a   title   company,   property   ap- 
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praJsai  firm  or  a  company  providing  serv* 
Ices  in  connection  with  real  estate  trans- 
actions. 

The  bill  woiild  also  prohibit  ofllcers  and 
directors  of  a  financial  corporation  from 
serving  as  attorneys  (or  the  customer  in  his 
loan  transaction  with  that  same  institution. 
In  short,  we  would  b«  extending  the  well- 
accepted  legal  atblc  that  an  attorney  can- 
not serve  both  sides  of  a  transaction. 

The  final  bill,  I  feel  sure,  wlU  provide  the 
fint  really  meaningful  regulation  for  bank 
trust  departments.  Most  importantly,  it  is 
essential  that  the  legislation  retain  require- 
ments which  would  provide  periodic  reports 
of  trust  department  holdings  of  any  securi- 
ties, registered  with  the  S.E.C.,  or  traded,  on 
a  national  securities  exchange.  In  my  oplc- 
lon,  suoh  reports  should  be  filed  at  least 
quarterly. 

As  many  of  you  recall,  studies  undertaken 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
196ft  revealed  that  many  commercial  banks 
were  voting  their  own  stock  held  in  the  trust 
departments.  The  legislation  would  prohibit 
this  practice  unless  specifically  required  by 
the  conditions  of  the  trusts  or  by  the  bene- 
ficiary. There  Is  also  widespread  sentiment 
on  the  Committee  to  provide  safeguards 
against  an  over-concentration  of  trust  de- 
p>artment  holdings  in  the  stock  of  any  single 
corporation.  We  may  be  able  to  develop  sup- 
port for  a  requirement  that  would  prevent 
bank  trust  departments  from  hoWlnc  more 
than  10  percent  of  any  class  of  stock  In  a 
single    corporation. 

There  is  also  general  support  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  prohibitions  against  equity  par- 
ticipations In  connection  with  loan  trans- 
actions; and  1  am  convinced  that  a  major- 
ity want  to  see  the  brokered  depoelts  out- 
lawed. We  are  also  trying-  to  work  out  lan- 
guage which  will  deal  with  the  qnestlon  of 
the  use  of  bank  loans  to  purchase  the  stock 
of  other  banks.  Admittedly  this  Is  a  dlfll- 
cult  area,  but  I  think  we  can  arrive  at  a  ao- 
Intlon  which  will  provide  maximum  entry 
Into  the  banking  business  and.  at  the  same 
time,  protect  against  unwise  take-overs. 

The  compromise  as  drafted  would  require 
prior  approval  from  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  If  any  person  sought  to 
acquire  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock 
of  an  Insured  bank.  It  would  also  provide 
that  bank  loans  made  for  the  purpose  of 
acquisition  of  bank  stock  be  for  periods  of 
five  y«ira  or  less  Mtd  that  they  be  made 
on  non-prefercnttal  terms. 

We  also  hope  to  arrive  at  a  fair  compro- 
mise on  the  question  of  fjremlum  give-aways. 
There  Is  much  sentiment  for  allowing  finan- 
cial  institutions  to  provide  small   gifts  for 

'promotional  purposes.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  be  limited  to  gifts  with  a  whole- 
sale value  of  $5  or  less.  Such  a  provision 
would  allow  the  financial  institutions  to 
cor.tinue  promotloiMJ  aotlvitiee  but  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  wilder  schemes  which 
were  begioning  to  crop  up  last  year.  As  you 
may  remember,  we  even  had  Cadillacs  being 
Elveri  away  In  connection  with  savings  cam- 
paigns and  I  think  this  Is  going  much  too 
far 

There  a^e  other  points  contained  in  the 
legislation  but  I  don't  want  to  keep  you 
here  for  a  llne-by-llne  description  today 
But  I  am  coDvlnoed  that  we  will  have  a  good 
bill  which  protects  the  public  Interest  and 
one  with  which  the  bai^kin;  Uidiistr>-  can 
live  and  furosper.  Despite  the  negative  posi- 

.tions  taken  by  the  Aroerlcau  Baiters  Asso- 

.  elation,  1  hope  that  Uidlvld'oal  banks  will 
look  at  the  Committee's  product  objcctlve- 

.ly.  t  know  that  many  bankfirs  across  this 
land  rtcognlgj?  the  problenas  with  which  the 
bill  deals  and  it  would  be'  a  great  thing  if 
the  Ijanklng,  industry  oould  support  rea- 
sonable regulation  In  the  public  Interest. 

Am  I  have  tpl4  miuay  groups,  commercial 
banks  have  tremendous  opportunity  to  do 
good — or  to  do  harm — to  the  people  they 
touch. 


Bank  privileges  are  widespread.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  allow  the 
banks  to  maintain  exclusive  rights  to  check- 
ing accounts — demand  deposita — without 
paying  a  dime  of  Interest  on  these  funds. 
Today,  these  demand  deposits  aggregate 
about  $228  billion  and,  month  In  and  month 
out,  this  constitutes  approximately  one-half 
of  the  money  on  deposit  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem. In  OUT  society,  the  average  citizen  must 
maintain  a  checking  account  and  this  mo- 
nopoly privilege  Is  a  highly  lucrative  benefit 
for  the  banks. 

There  are  other  privileges  like  "bad  debt 
reserves",  A  form  of  outright  tax  subsidy. 
There  are  also  the  huge  deposits  of  public 
funds  which  the  Treasury  Department  leaves 
In  non-lntere<it-bearlng  "Tax  and  Loan  Ac- 
counts" and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  pro- 
vides a  number  of  services,  including  a  huge 
subsidy  in  the  clearance  of  checks. 

In  fact.  It  is  obvious  that  some  banks  are 
"more  equal"  than  others.  Only  6,000  of  the 
nation's  13,500  banks  are  members  of  th» 
Federal  Reserve.  System  and  have  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  benefits  of  the  System.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Reserve's  discount  win- 
dow Is  hljfhly  publicized  and  the  general 
public  believes  that  every  bank  In  the  land 
has  access  to  that  window.  Of  course,  it  Is 
only  the  members — 6,000 — which  are  able  to 
borrow  from  the  discount  window. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  embarrass  any- 
one by  citing  thes*  privileges  and  benefits. 
They  are  a  simple  fact  of  life.  If  our  Amer- 
ican banking  system  Is  operated  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  then  no  one  can  object  to  these 
privileges..  I  do  not  object  to  tax  subsidies  or 
free  checking  accotmts.  If  these  powers  are 
put  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. This  Is  the  test  that  must  be  apollei  to 
'any  type  of  Federal  aid  to  any  insUtutlor.s 
anywhere  In  the  economy. 

The  future  of  the  banking  system — as  we 
now  know  It — Is  dependent  on  how  well  this 
"public  Intlerest"  test  Is  met.  In  my  opinion, 
the  public 'will  tolerate  special  privileges  for 
banks  If  the  basic  credit  needs  of  the  nation 
are  met  on  reasonable  and  equitable  terms. 
But  In  areas  where  credit  needs  are  being 
Ignored,  and  where  banks  appear  to  be  using 
their  special  prlvUegea  to  provide  favored 
treatment,  your  Industry  Is  faced  with  major 
problems. 

It  takes  no  great  expert  to  look  ercund  the 
country  and  spot  a  mass  of  neglected  projects 
tjadly  In  need  of  credit.  These  ranges  every- 
where from  housing  ...  to  rural  and  urban 
development  ...  to  the  needs  of  our  Ucal 
governments  ...  to  the  problems  of  our 
fanners  ...  to  pollution  control  ...  to 
education.  ...  It  would  be  unfair  to  lay 
all  of  this  neglect  at  the  doorstep  of  banking 
institutions.  Obviously,  the  commercial 
"banks  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  all  of  these 
needs.  But  with  this  backlog — and  vrtth  in- 
creasing public  awareness— the  American 
peopie  are  asking  pointed  questions  about 
the  role  of  the  banks. 

The  years  Immediately  ahead  are  going  to 
be  a  real  test  and  an  opportunity  for  the 
.entire  financial  industry.  The  credit  needs 
of  this  nation  have  skyrocketed  in  a  manner 
that  few  of  us  envisioned  only  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

To  meet  these  needs,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  the  very  best  efforts  of  commercial 
banks,  savings  and  loan  Institutions,  mutual 
savings  banks,  credit  unions  and  Insurance 
companies.  It  is  up  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  with  the  financial  industry 
and  to  provide  the  kind  of  regulation  which 
will  stimulate  thts  industry  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  puWtc. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  is  plenty  of  rcxsni 
for  all  of  these  different  types  of  financial 
institutions.  All  are  needed  If  the  riAtlcn 
is  to  meet  Its  great  potential.  I  think  It  Is 
time  for  all  i^f  th^se  segments  of  the  finan- 
cial Industry  to  adopt  a  "Tlve  and  let  live" 
attitude  and  to  get  on  with  meeting  the 
credit  needs  of  the  American  people. 


The  banking  industry  has  a  tremendoxis 
potential — an  almost  unlimited  opportunity. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  able — and  will- 
ing— to  meet  this  great  potential  to  help 
America  move  forward. 


ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY 

fMr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  America  is  a 
frightened  nation.  She  is  afraid  of  her 
children,  of  her  poor  people,  of  her  black 
citizens,  wh«i  what  should  frighten  her 
is  poverty  and  prejudice  and  an  ever- 
widening  gap  between  the  ideal  America 
and  the  real  America.  In  these  chaotic 
times  in  this  divided  Nation  we  are  in 
urgent  need  of  leaders  who  can  guide  ub 
toward  the  future  we  all  desire — leaders 
with  idealism  and  vision,  with  tolerance 
and  compassion,  with  commitment  to 
conscience  and  political  courage,  and 
with  the  ability  to  command  the  respect 
of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white.  There  was  such  a  man,  but 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  killed  3  years 
ago. 

Robert  Francis  Kennedy  was  chal- 
lenged by  his  times. 

He  saw  that  in  this  land  of  affluence 
millions  of  Americans  live  in  poverty— 
without  a  voice  and  without  much  hope, 
their  lives  marked  by  squalor,  by  hun- 
ger, by  disease. 

He  saw  that  in  this  land  of  promised 
equality  millions  of  Americans  are  denied 
a  full  life — for  their  skins  are  not  white. 

He  saw  that  in  this  land  of  natural 
beauty  a  wasteland  is  being  cieated. 
Physical  decay  and  human  despair  per- 
vade car  cities.  The  air  is  fouled:  our 
Jakes  and  rivers  polluted:  our  forests 
ravaged. 

Robert  Kennedy  saw  that  America  was 
not  what  she  had  hoped  to  be.  But  he  be- 
lieved in  his  country.  He  believed  in  her 
people,  and  that  their  instincts  wanted 
America  to  fulfill  the  ideals  in  which  she 
professed  belief.  He  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  correct  injustice  through  the 
pclitical  process. 

Robert  Kennedj  undeistood  that,  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  drastic  prcbiems  which 
our  country  faces,  it  will  take  more  than 
wornout  slogans  and  yesterday's  prom- 
ises. It  will  take  a  new  commitment, 
founded  on  conscience  and  not  labels,  a 
commitment  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans  through  constructive  alterna- 
tives. And  he  understood  the  necessity 
to  bridge  the  gaps — of  age,  of  race,  of 
perfiepective — that  have  so  divided  our 
Nation. 

And  his  belief  In  our  country  and  its 
ability  to  heal  Its  wounds,  its  people,  its 
."^yt'^em  of  government,  inspired  millions 
of  other  Americans.  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
ned>'  became  the  symbol  of  life  for  the 
ail-but  forgotten  in  our  society.  He  be- 
came their  voice  and  their  hope. 

He  .said: 

The  responsibility  of  our  time  Is  nothing 
lefs  than  to  lead  a  revolution — a  revolution 
which  will  be  peaceful  If  we  are  wise  enough; 
h\?man  If  we  care  enough;  successful  If  we 
are  frT+tmate  enough — but  a  revolution 
which  will  come  whether  we  will  It  or  not. 
We  can  affect  Its  character;  we  cannct  alter 
Itj  Inerttabllltv. 
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When  Robert  Kennedy  died,  many  of 
us  pledged  ourselves  to  fulfill  the  goals 
which  he  espoused,  to  carry  on  his  rev- 
olution. In  Ills  memory,  we  rededlcated 
ourselves  to  the  flght  ^gainst  poverty  and 
prejudice.  We  vowed  to  find  a  way  to 
insure  the  health  and  security  of  all 
Americans.  Today.  3  years  after  his 
death,  we  must  painfully  realize  that  we 
have  not  come  as  far  as  we  must. 

America's  poor  have  not  been  able  to 
escape  poverty,  countless  Americans  are 
still  held  back  by  the  manacles  of  prej- 
udice. Despair  replaces  hope.  And  time 
is  running  out. 

Many  of  those  who  loved  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  knew  what  he  meant  to,  and 
for,  this  country,  can  see  hov/  long  a 
road  lies  ahead.  They  know  that  too  little 
progress  has  been  made.  To  themi.  the 
system  moves  as  slowly  as  a  tractor  on 
a  narrow  country  lane.  And  like  the 
driver  of  the  following  car,  eager  to  get 
on  to  better  things,  many  of  them  be- 
come impatient  with  the  system,  and  all 
too  often  decide  to  pass  It  by. 

Indeed,  the  frustration  has  increased. 
For  many  so  little  seems  accomplished; 
so  much  still  lies  ahead  after  so  many 
have  been  given  to  the  struggle.  Many 
have  given  up  in  despair.  Certainly,  this 
Is   understandable.    Certainly,   It   often 
seems  senseless  to  go  on — but  just  as  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  alternative.  If  it  seems 
an  eternity  since  the  fight  began,  It  will 
seem  several  eternities  before  it  ends 
There  will  be  no  greater  task  than  main- 
taining the  beUef  that  it  is  worthwhile 
We  need  leaders  today  with  the  gifts 
of  Rol^ert  Kennedy,  who  inspire  us  In 
the  hope  that  our  political  process  can 
be  responsive. 
Robert  Kennedy  once  said : 
Pew  men  are  wUllng  to  brave  the  dlsap- 
proval  of  their  fellows,  the  censure  of  their 
colleagues,  the  wrath  of  their  society.  Moml 
courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery 
in  battle  or  great  Intelligence.  Yet  It  is  the 
one   essential,  vital   quality  for  those  who 
seek  to  change  a  world  which  yields  most 
painfully  to  change  .  . 

Robert  Kennedy  certainly  suffered  dis- 
approval, censure,  and  ultimate  wrath 
for  his  efforts  to  make  thlf  a  better 
world.  We  need  leaders  today  with  his 
courage  and  vision  if  we  are  to  triumph 
over  the  inequities  he  fought  to  over- 
come. 

If,  as  Robert  Kennedy  said,  progress 
in  this  country  comes  only  with  pain, 
then  it  is  imperative  that  from  the  pain 
of  losing  this  man  we  should  dedicate 
ourselves  to  his  flght^-to  eliminate  pov- 
erty, prejudice,  hatred,  axkd  division.  To 
make  this  the  America  that  it  can — and 
must— be. 

It  has  been  a  long  3  years  since  Robert 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  in  Los  An- 
geles. Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  his  friends,  as  well  as,  millions 
everywhere  who  lowed  him,  and  for  whose 
well  being  he  so  oared,  remember  him 
with  painful  sadnesq.  We  find  it  v^ry.  dif- 
ficult not  to  think  of  what  might  have 
been. 

As  Cesar  Chavez  has  said: 

When  wt  are  realty  booest  with  ourselves 
we  must  admit  that  our  lives  are  all  that 
really  belong  to  us.  So  It  U  how  we  use  our 
lives  that  determines  what  kind  of  men  we 
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are.  It  Is  my  deepest  belief  that  only  by  giv- 
ing our  lives  do  we  find  life. 

I  am  ooavlncad  that  the  truest  act  of  cour- 
age. t^«  strongest  act  of  manllneas.  Is  to 
•acrfflce  oura^ves  for  others  in  a  totally  non- 
violent struggle  for  justice.  To  be  a  man  Is  to 
suffer  for  others.  Ood  heJp  us  to  be  men. 

Robert  Francis  Kennedy  was  such  a 
man. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING^-THE 
DEMAND  FOR  FUNDS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pttot  in  the  RtooHB  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Sp«ker,  childhood 
lead  poisoning  is  a  preventable  disease 
Virtually  every  expert  agrees  that  this  is 
the  case.  To  destroy  Its  gryj  on  the  400.- 
000  children  of  the  Nation  wIm  are  now 
Its  vlcttais,  and  on  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  more  children  who  will  faU 
victim  to  it.  screening,  diagnostic,  treat- 
ment, and  eradication  programs  are 
essential. 

Such  pnofraois  are  authorized  by  the 
Lead-Baaed  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act,  Public  Law  91-695.  The  administra- 
tion, which  resisted  any  funding  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  this  act,  Is  now  pn^xjs- 
Ing  an  aw)ropriatlon  of  $2  million. 

This  meager  amount  Is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. 

Currently,  38  preliminary  requests  are 
lodged  in  the  files  of  the  Department  orf 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  await- 
ing action.  Most  of  them  do  not  specify 
the  amoimts  requested  for  their  local 
programs.  But  the  one-third  of  the  re- 
quests that  do  specify  amounts  total 
more  than  $7.5  mlllltm— «imo6t  four 
times  the  amount  which  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
tends is  sufficient. 

The  requests  from  State  and  local  com- 
munities for  financial  assistance  in  con- 
ducting community  childhood  lead  poi- 
soning control  programs  include  the 
following : 

Clncmnatt,  Ohio, $1,000  000 

Denver.  Colo.-. 120, 000 

Kansas  City,  Ido 200, 000 

Massachusetts   (St^te). 186,000 

New  OiTeans,  La 709  317 

New  York.  N.Y. 1,600!  000 

Newark,    N.J SOO.OOO 

Omaha.  Neb &0, 000 

PhUadelphia.  Pa 8,900,000 

St.  Louis.  Mo 290,000 

Total 7,615,817 

Amount  Not  Specipded 
Baltimore.   Md.;    Bangor.   Maine;    Boston 
Mass.;   Buffalo,  N.T.;  Chicago,  HI.;  State  of 
Delaware;  Evaaston.  IlL.  State  of  Maryland; 
MUwaukee.    ^te.;    MobUe,    Ala.;     NaahvlUe, 
Term.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  State  of  New  York 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Provl<tonce,  R.I.;  Rochester 
NY.;    Saginaw,    Mich,;    San   Antonio,    Tex.;' 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;   Toledo,  Ohio-    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

ROGERS  LAUDS  ANTIAMPHETA- 
MINE  MOVE 

'Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission: to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  fn  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 


pleased  to  read  of  a  step  vohmtarfly 
taien  by  more  than  half  of  the  physi- 
cians and  pharmacIstJS  In  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 

They  have,  according  to  an  article  in 
Sundays  New  York  Times,  pledged  a 
tqjal  embargo  on.  prescriptions  of  am- 
phetamines In  all  but  two  diseases — nar- 
colepsy and  hyperkinesls.  Both  of  these 
diseases  require  the  use  of  tunpheta- 
mines. 

For  many  years  now  there  has  been  a 
growing  dependence  on  amphatamlnes 
by  people  who  thought  of  them  only  as 
medicine,  while  the  young  drug  culture 
were  using  the  same  type  of  pills  to  get 
high  for  strictly  nonmedical  purposes. 

Last  year  the  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread use  of  amphetamines  was  so 
alarming  that  1  asked  the  I^od  and  Drug 
Administration  to  look  Into  the  matter 
and  require  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
amphetamines  in  treating  obesity,  lifore 
than  half  of  the  pills  containing  am- 
phetamines which  are  manufactured 
find  their  way  into  the  illegal  market. 
Tliat  represents  between  2  and  4  bUUon. 

The  amoimt  of  these  pills  which  jtre 
prescribed  for  the  two  recognized  uses- 
narcolepsy  and  hyperkinesls — are  rela- 
tively small.  The  rest  are  used  for  the 
treatment  of  obesity  and  unfortunately, 
instead  of  being  used  only"  for  short  pe- 
riods of  time,  as  they  were  Intended,  are 
used  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Industry  proof  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  amphetamines  for  treating  obesity  as 
required  by  FDA  will  be  finalized  aliortly 
and  I  feel  this  will  prove  they  should  not 
be  used  as  a  crutch  for  weight  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  legal  "highs" 
for  citizens. 

•I  commend  thosiis  physicians  fend  phar- 
macists in  Long  Island  for  taking  this 
step  and  wish  that  others  of  their  profes- 
sion around  the  Nation  would  follow 
this  lead. 


CEASE-FIRE  AND  SPEEDY  WITH- 
DRAWAL IS  ONLY  REAL  ANSWER 
■K)  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obvious  to 
most  Members  of  Congress  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  must  be  brought  to  a  halt.  The 
only  question  to  be  answered  is  how  and 
when. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  Members  of  this 
body  to  oppose  the  \3S.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,  I  have  continued  to  be  active 
in  the  efforts  to  stop  the  war  and  to  stop 
it  now. 

It  Is  utterly  clear  to  me  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  solution  In  Viet- 
nam will  finally  be  one  that  Is  provided 
by  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves. 
The  United  States  is  Incapable  of  provid- 
ing a  solution.  Our  continued  military 
actions  can  only  estend  the  suffering 
which  the  Vletnameae  people-  endure 
and  the  tragic  deaths  of  our  own  young 
men. 

As^t  Ijave  said  the  time  to  end  the  war 
IS  now.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  with  nine  co- 
sponsors  to  require  a  cease-fire  within 
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48  hours  of  enactment  of  the  legislation 
and  withdrawal  of  all  VS.  milltrry  com- 
bat and  support  forces  from  Cambodia, 
Laos.  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  especially  clear 
why  a  cease-fire  must  precede  withdraw- 
al. When  a  cease-flre  becomes  actual.  It 
should  Involve  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
as  well  as  our  own.  The  plain  people  of 
Vietnam  want  it  above  everything.  Their 
universal  desire  for  a  cesise-flre  will  serve 
to  keep  it,  once  the  United  States  has 
opted  for  a  cease-fire. 

However,  and  this  is  feared  by  knowl- 
edgeable Vietnam  in  the  middle  ground, 
a  U.S.  withdrawal  not  preceded  by  a 
cease-flre,  might  leave  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  their  opponents  In  a  hostile 
posture  for  continuing  the  war.  There  is 
a  danger  that  vicious  leaders  on  both 
sides  might  inflame  the  armies  to  height- 
en the  combat  under  goad  of  purely 
Vietnamese  feuds.  If  the  American 
prod,  which  has  Uttle  insplratitm  for  the 
South  Vietnamese,  were  to  go,  an  en- 
tirely new  confrontation  could  well  de- 
vel(v  between  the  two  sides  in  Vietimm 
with  hideous  consequences. 

Therefore,  a  cease-fire  must  be  sought 
as  a  prelude  to  American  withdrawal,  so 
that  its  benign  effect  will  have  settled 
into  South  Vietnamese  society  and 
created  an  atmosphere  amongst  the  peo- 
ple that  they  would  not  permit  the  mili- 
tarists to  shatter. 

Following  a  cease-fire,  my  legislation 
requires  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  evacuate 
with  aU  possible  speed  their  arms  and 
military  support  equipment  frcxn  these 
four  Southeast  Asian  countries.  Troops 
could  repel  direct  attacks  at  the  scene 
of  such  an  attack  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-protection.  It  also  provides 
for  asylum  of  25,000  South  Vietnam 
leaders  and  their  families  whose  lives 
might  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  U.S. 
withdrawal. 

Joining  me  in  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  are  Bella  S.  Abzug  of  New  York, 
Ronald  V.  Dellttiis  of  California.  Bob 

ECKHABDT  of  TeXBS,  MlCHAKL  Harkhtcton 

of  Massachusetts.  Kin  Hechlkr  of  West 
Virgina,  Henry  Helstoski  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Abnzr  J.  MncvA  of  nunols,  Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York,  and  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryan  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  this 
legislation  at  this  point: 

H.R.  8955 
A  bill  to  end  combat  In  Vietnam 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Aot  may  be  cited  hereafter  as  the  "Act  To 
End  Combat  In  Vietnam". 

S>c.  2.  (a)  Congre«8  finds  and  declares  that 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  enactment  of 
thla  legislation,  all  United  States  Aimed 
Forces  shall  cease  aU  military  combat  and 
military  support  missions  In  the  States  of 
Cambodia.  Laos.  Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  qualification  that  United 
States  Armed  Forces  may.  In  order  to  repel 
attacks  made  upon  them,  use  such  force 
as  may  be  necessary  at  the  acene  of  any  at- 
tacks, but  far  the  parpoae  of  self -protection 
only. 

(b)  Such  United  States  Armed  Forces  shall, 
with  all  possible  speed,  evacuate  their  arms 
and  military  support  equipment  firom  out- 
posts,   and   encampments   In    the   aforesaid 


states.  Such  United  States  Armed  Forces 
shall,  with  all  possible  speed,  proceed  with 
their  arms  and  equipment  to  appropriate 
points  of  debarkation,  and  from  there  they 
shall,  together  with  their  arms  and  equip- 
ment, be  transported  to  stations  and  posts 
under  the  command  of  the  United  States 
in  places  other  than  the  aforesaid  States 
of  Cambodia.  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Thailand. 

(c)  Commencing  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  all  United  States  equipment  with  a 
military  purpose  not  heretofore  turned  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  or  other  allied  forces 
shall  be  removed  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
transported  to  stations  and  posts  under  the 
command  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  A  report  by  the  Defense  Department 
of  all  military  equipment  disposition  under 
control  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  will  be 
made  to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  each 
month  until  all  logistical  exercises  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Aot  have 
been  exhausted. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  further  authorizes  the 
President  to  convey  Immediately  to  the  heads 
of  states  that  have  been  allied  with  the 
United  States  In  Cambodia.  Laos,  Vietnam, 
and  Thailand,  advice  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  He  is  authorized  to  turn  over 
to  them  such  equipment  of  an  economic,  but 
not  military,  natxire  as  could  be  helpful  to 
them  in  economic  and  social  development. 
The  authorization  shall  Include  all  perma- 
nent Installations  built  or  provided  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  In  the  past,  and 
located  within  the  territory  of  the  aforesaid 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Thai- 
land. 

Sbc.  4.  The  President  shall  provide  for 
asylum  outside  the  territory  of  the  afore- 
said States  of  Cambodia.  Laos.  Vietnam,  and 
Thailand,  of  public  leaders  to  the  number  of 
35,000  persons,  including  members  of  fami- 
lies, dweUlng  in  those  states  whose  lives 
would,  presiimably,  be  Jeopardized  by  a  de- 
parture of  United  States  Military  Forces  from 
the  States  of  Cambodia.  Laos,  Vietnam,  and 
Thailand.  Provision  of  asylum  for  such  per- 
sona within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  permissible  notwithstanding  any  existing 
law  or  regulation  limiting  immlgraUon  to  the 
United  States. 

The  question  of  how  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  is  on  the  minds  of  many  people. 
The  answer  \s  really  simple:  Do  It  and 
w^ith  all  possible  speed. 

On  May  25  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  other  body,  Oea. 
David  M.  Shoup,  former  commamdant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  made  this  point  very 
clear. 

General  Shoup  told  the  committee: 

Why  not  get  a  cease  fire  and  ease  our  troops 
toward  debarkation  points. 

When  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to 
remove  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
"in  an  orderly  manner,"  Shoup  replied: 

If  you  took  10  to  12  days  for  planning  and 
positioning  of  transports,  you  oould  take 
every  American  body  out  of  there  In  16 
days.  ...  In  Korea  we  took  106,000  troops  out 
of  there  in  10  days  with  equipment  .  .  . 
and  that  wasn't  a  very  modem  outfit  up 
there  compared  to  what  you  have  In  South 
Vietnam  today  with  respect  to  transport. 

The  committee  chairman.  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT,  commented: 

Then  there  is  no  serious  logistical  problem. 
It  Is  just  a  question  of  decision  and  determi- 
nation to  do  or  not  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  assume  this  leadership  and 
make  that  determination. 


Across  the  Nation  frustration  among 
the  people  Is  growing  like  a  cancerous 
sore.  The  people  are  confused  and  con- 
cerned about  national  priorities  which 
dictate  expansion  of  senseless  warfare 
whUe  Ignoring  domestic  Issues. 

By  declaring  a  cease-fire  and  starting 
a  high-speed  withdrawal  process  imme- 
diately, we  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
misery  facing  most  Vietnamese  families. 
We  can  also  speed  the  time  when  mean- 
ingful negotiations  can  get  underway  to 
free  the  Americans  prisoners  of  war. 

One  encouraging  aspect  here  in  the 
House  is  the  evident  intention  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  open  hear- 
ings on  the  Vietnam  question  later  this 
month. 

One  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  House 
to  hold  debates  on  Vietnam,  which  has 
constantly  puzzled  the  people.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  leadership  of  the  committee  has 
chosen  to  take  no  action  on  such  bills. 

While  such  bills  have  been  considered 
in  the  other  body,  they  have  not  come  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House.  As  a  result  the 
only  way  in  which  House  Members  could 
vote  on  the  war  is  through  the  money 
appropriation  bills,  which  come  to  the 
floor  from  different  channels. 

I  have  urged  my  constituents  to  write 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs.  Massive  support  for 
legislation  should  Impress  upon  the  com- 
mittee the  urgency  for  moving  ahead 
promptly  on  the  hearings  and  the  need 
for  quick  action  on  the  House  floor. 

Congress  has  a  definite  leadership  role 
which  has  been  neglected  over  the  years. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
floor.  In  order  to  end  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  which  Is  so  costly  in  the  lives 
of  our  young  people  suid  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  moral  and  economic  fiber  of 
the  Nation,  we  need  positive  action. 


UNINSTTRED  MOTORIST  FUND  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

fMr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  constitu- 
ents are  in  very  real  financial  danger 
when  they  walk  or  drive  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  because,  of  the  269,156  auto- 
mobiles registered  here,  80,000  are  not 
covered  by  liability  and  property  dam- 
age insurance. 

Each  person  who  drives  one  of  these 
80,000  cars  presents  a  potential  danger 
of  grave  financial  loss  to  all  other  Dis- 
trict residents — and  to  all  visitors  as  well. 

In  a  recent  year,  a  study  showed  16,443 
accidents  here  were  the  fault  of  drivers 
of  uninsured  cars.  Nearly  7,000  of  these 
drivers  could  not  produce  adequate  se- 
curity to  cover  the  Injury  or  damage  they 
had  caused.  Thus,  thouJsands  of  victims 
may  have  faced  substantial  costs  with 
little  expectation  of  any  recovery  from 
the  drivers  who  injured  them  or  their 
property. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
require  any  uninsured  motorist  to  pay  a 
special  fee  in  order  to  get  his  vehicle 
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registered.  These  fees  would  support  an 
unsatisfied  judgment  fimd  which  would 
not  relieve  the  uninsured  motorist  of  any 
liability  but — if  he  could  not  satisfy 
claims  against  him — would  provide  help 
for  the  victim. 

This  fund  would  be  reciprocal  with 
those  States  that  provide  similar  aid  to 
District  of  Columbia  victims  In  their 
States.  But,  even  when  reciprocity  can- 
not be  worked  out,  the  fee's  encourage- 
ment to  motorists  to  insure  themselves 
would  make  it  less  likely  that  the  out-of- 
city  visitor  would  be  struck  by  an  auto 
here  and  have  no  viable  claim. 

Maryland  has  such  a  law.  A  sports 
writer  from  New  York  was  recently  In 
an  accident  in  Maryland — and  has  a 
claim  against  the  Maryland  fund  because 
New  York  provides  similar  protection  to 
Marylanders.  But  Ironically,  a  much 
more  seriously  hurt  motorist  in  another 
car  cannot  make  a  claim  because  his  res- 
idence is  in  the  District  and  the  accident 
occurred  just  over  the  District  line  into 
Maryland. 

My  bill,  modeled  on  the  Maryland  law 
and  approved  by  the  oflacials  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  thousands  of  Maryland  resi- 
dents driving  in  the  District,  tuid  vice 
versa.  It  would  also  help  many  other 
visitors  either  directly,  if  Uieir  States  ar- 
ranged reciprocity,  or  indirectly  through 
the  encouragement  of  insurance. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues — for  the 
protection  of  visitors  from  their  States — 
will  encourage  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee to  approve  this  bill  and  will  ac- 
cept nothing  weaker. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  legislation  by  Congress- 
men Fauntroy.  Eraser,  Link,  McKinney, 
and  Henry  P.  Smith  m. 

I  am  also  asking  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia corporation  counsel  and  the  Mary- 
land attorney  general  to  review  this  leg- 
islation to  assure  that  reciprocity  will 
follow  promptly  its  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  submit  for  your  study  a  statement  by 
Deputy  Mayor  Graham  Watt  and  other 
material  prepared  by  District  of  Colum- 
bia officials: 
Statemxmt  bt  Depctt  Mayor  Osaham  Watt 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  determined  that  the  existing  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  ap- 
proved May  26.  1954  (68  Stat.  120).  as 
amended  (D.  C.  Code,  title  40.  ch.  4) ,  does 
not  adequately  protect  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  financial  loss  arising 
out  of  injury  or  damage  resulting  from  acci- 
dents caused  by  the  negligent  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  that  are  not  covered  by  pub- 
lic liability  and  property  damage  Insurance 
(hereinafter,  "uninsured  vehicles").  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  law  lies  in  the  fact  that  not 
until  after  an  uninsured  vehicle  Is  involved 
In  an  accident  resijltlng  In  personal  linjury, 
or  In  property  damage  In  excess  of  HOO.  does 
the  Safety  Responsibility  Act  come  Into  op- 
eration. When  it  does,  the  uninsured  vehicle 
owner  or  the  operator  may  be  required  to  de- 
posit security  In  an  amount  estimated  to 
cover  the  Injury  or  damages  resulting  from 
such  accident  and  also  to  give  proof  of  fu- 
ture financial  responsibility.  Failure  to  de- 
posit such  security  or  to  give  such  proof  re- 
sults in  the  suspension  of  the  permit  or 
privilege  of  the  owner  or  operator  to  drive 


a  motor  vehicle  In  the  District,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  registration  of  any  motor  ve- 
hicle owned  by  him  If  registered  In  the  Dis- 
trict. The  application  of  this  sanction,  how- 
ever, provides  no  recompense  to  the  injtired 
or  damaged  person.  In  this  respect  the  pres- 
est  law  Is  deficient. 

As  win  be  pointed  out  more  specifically  In 
the  attached  "Statement  of  Purpose  and 
Justification",  a  very  large  number  of  un- 
insured motor  vehicles  are  operated  on  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  fi- 
nancially irresponsible  persons.  In  the  view 
of  the  Commissioner,  there  Is  great  poten- 
tial for  financial  loss  to  those  residents  of 
the  District  who  may  become  Involved  In 
accidents  caused  by  the  negligent  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  which  are  not  covered  by 
liability  insurance,  and  the  owners  and  op- 
erators of  which  are  judgment  proof. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  from  which  can  be  satisfied,  up  to 
specified  limits,  judgments  against  negligent, 
financially-Irresponsible  motor  vehicle  own- 
ers and  operators.  This  fund  would  be  com- 
prised of  fees  required  to  be  paid  to  such 
fund  by  the  owners  of  uninsured  vehicles. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  every  liability 
policy  covering  a  motor  vehicle  registered  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  Include  an 
unlnsxired  motorist  clause  to  protect  the  In- 
surance purcliaser,  his  family,  and  guests 
riding  in  his  automobile  from  financial  loss 
resulting  from  Injury  or  damage  caused  by 
an  uninsured  motorist. 

Since  uninsured  motorist  Insurance  gen- 
erally covers  accidents  occurring  throughout 
the  United  States,  this  coverage  would  give 
insured  persons  protection  fcM-  accidents  oc- 
curring outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
residents  of  those  States  that  adopt  or  that 
have  adopted  legislation  fully  reciprocal  with 
the  legislation  proposed  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  also  be  eligible  to  recover 
from  the  fund  to  the  same  extent  as  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  they 
are  not  otherwise  protected  from  financial 
loss. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  more  detail  In 
the  attached  "Statement  of  Purpose  and 
Justification",  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  recommends  the  enactment 
of  the  attached  draft  bUl.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  expressed  its  support  for  this 
legislation. 

Statement  of  Ptraposx  akd  Jxtsttfication  of 
THE  Pkoposkd  "District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  UNSATisriED  Jttdoment 
Fund  Act" 

The  proposed  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Unsatisfied  Judgment  "Fund  Act  will 
protect  a  substantial  portion  of  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  against  finan- 
cial loss  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  un- 
insured motor  vehicles  by  financially  irre- 
sponsible drivers,  and  is  expected  to  encour- 
age more  owners  of  vehicles  registered  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  procure  public  lia- 
bility and  property  damage  insurance  for 
their  vehicles. 

The  following  statistics  are  Indicative  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  ntimber  of  motor  vehicles  registered 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  reg- 
istration year  ending  Bdarch  31.  1970,  was 
269.156.  The  District's  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  estimates  that  approximately  30%, 
or  about  80.000,  of  these  vehicles  are  not 
covered  by  pubUc  liability  and  projierty  dam- 
age insurance.  The  present  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sees. 
40-417  through  40-498),  enacted  May  25. 
1954,  obviously  has  not  served  as  enough  of 
an  incentive  to  cause  more  than  three  out  of 
four  motor  vehicle  owners  to  cover  their  ve- 
hicles with  such  insurance.  Thus,  each  per- 
son who  drives  one  of  the  estimated  80,000 


uninsured  vehiclee  creates  a  potential  dan- 
ger of  financial  loss  to  all  other  District  of 
Columbia  residents  and  visitors  to  the  Dis- 
trict in  the  event  such  a  driver  should  be 
the  cause  of  an  accident.  The  danger  U  very 
real.  In  1966,  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles made  a  special  study  which  indicated 
that  16,443  accidents  were  the  fault  of  driv- 
ers of  uninsured  vehicles.  Of  theae  drivers, 
6306  had  their  licenses  suspended  because 
they  could  not  produce  adequate  security  to 
cover  the  Injury  or  damage  they  had  caused. 
Many  of  the  victims  of  theee  accidents  did 
not  own  automobiles  and  therefore  could  not 
piirchase  automobUe  liability  insurance  with 
uninsured  motorist  coverage,  and  since  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  drivers  could  be  considered 
Judgment  proof,  there  was  little  expectation 
of  any  recovery  from  them. 

The  present  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  falls  to  measure  up 
to  the  need  for  adequate  protection  against 
financial  loes  arUlng  out  of  the  operation  of 
uninsured  mottw:  vehicles  because  of  one  very 
basic  fiaw — It  does  not  operate  to  require 
the  financially  Irresponsible  motorist  to  in- 
sure his  own  motor  vehicle  until  after  he 
has  caused  death.  Injury,  or  damage  to  some 
other  person  and  has  failed  to  respond  in 
damages  or  otherwise  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  victim. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  District's  law 
Is  considered  to  be  a  "one  bite"  law,  allow- 
ing the  operator  of  an  uninsured  vehicle 
at  least  one  opportunity  to  cause  uncom- 
pensated Injury  or  damage  to  another  person 
who  Is  not  at  fault.  In  fact,  there  may  be 
more  than  one  such  opportunity,  since  It  Is 
estimated  that  In  approximately  2,000  cases 
per  year  persons  whoee  permits  and  tags 
have  been  suspended  for  failure  to  deposit 
security  or  satisfy  Judgment  rendered  against 
them  m  cases  arising  out  of  automobile  ac- 
cidents Involving  uninsured  vehicles  are 
found  to  have  become  involved  In  a  second 
or  subsequent  accident. 

In  many  cases,  therefore,  the  District's 
"one  bite"  law  beccwnes  a  "two  bite"  law,  or, 
conceivably,  a  "several  bites"  law.  And  this 
unfortunate  situation  Is  likely  to  obtain  In 
any  caae  in  which  the  owner  of  an  uninsured 
motor  vehicle  Is  Indifferent  to  having  his 
permit  and  tags  suspended  and  Is  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  being  prosecuted  for  operat- 
ing after  suspension.  Since  over  one-fourth 
of  the  owners  of  motor  vehicles  In  the  Dis- 
trict have  not  been  convinced  that  they 
should  cover  their  vehicles  with  pubUc  lia- 
bility and  property  damage  Insurance,  a 
fundamentally  new  legislative  approach  to 
the  District's  problem  Is  required. 

The  attached  bill  launches  a  three  pronged 
attack  against  the  financially  Irresponsible 
motorist.  These  are:  (1)  a  required  unin- 
sured motorist  clause  In  liability  poUcles, 
(2)  the  establishment  of  an  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment fund,  and  (3)  a  fee  to  be  paid  to  such 
fund  by  each  uninsured  motorist.  Each  of 
these  requlremente  Is  discussed  In  greater 
detail  below. 

I.    REQUIHED    tJNINSrKED    MOTORIST    CLAUSE 

Every  llabUlty  policy  covering  a  motor 
vehicle  registered  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  required  to  contain  an  uninsured 
motorist  coverage  endorsement  to  protect 
the  insurance  purchaser,  his  family,  and 
guests  riding  in  his  automobile  against  fi- 
nancial loss  resulting  from  injury  or  damage 
caused  by  an  uninsured  motorist.  The  cost  of 
this  coverage  can  be  expected  to  remain  at  a 
figure  below  ten  dollars.  In  this  manner, 
many  automobile  accident  victims  may  be 
fully  or  partially  protected  from  financial 
loss  resulting  from  personal  Injury  or  death 
caused  by  a  financially  irresponsible  motor- 
ist. ThU  does  not  relieve  the  uninsured 
motorist  of  llablUty  for  such  loss— he  may 
still  be  required  to  respond  In  damages,  and 
he  still  must  expect  to  lose  his  license  aad 
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registration  If  b«  rails  to  deposit  adequate 
security  after  the  accldeat  or  satisfy  a  Judg- 
ment a^in^  him. 

The  required  uninsured  motorist  cord- 
age endorsement  serves  another  vltai  fiinc- 
tlon — It  protects  the  solvency  of  the  unsat- 
IsQed  Judgment  fund.  Only  those  persona 
who  have  no  other  source  of  recovery  will 
be  paid  from  the  fund.  Thus,  all  District 
motorists  whose  liability  policies  contain 
uninsured  motorist  clauses,  together  with 
the  members  of  their  families  and  guests  rid- 
ing In  their  autonK>blle6.  will  not  have  acctts 
to  the  fund,  since  they  are  protected  by  the 
uninsured  motorist  coverage  endorsement 
against  flnanetal  loss  caused  by  the  flnan- 
clally-lrresponslble  motorlat.  Uninsured 
motorists  also  would  be  dlsquallfled  from 
having  access  to  the  fund. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not,  however, 
compel  the  owners  of  motor  vehicles  to  In- 
sure them.  Any  person  who  believes  that  he 
has  adequate  financial  resouroes  or  who  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  a  careful  driver  wotild 
not  be  forced  to  buy  insurance  or  to  strop 
driving,  as  would  be  the  case  If  Insurance 
coverage  were  made  compulsory — an  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  which  the  I>lstrtct 
Oovemment,  because  of  the  experience  In 
the  compxilsory  Insurance  States,  considers 
undesirable. 

U.    UMlMBtTBED    MOTORIST    TtX. 

The  financially  Irresponsible  motorist  cre- 
ates a  potential  financial  risk  to  all  persons 
on  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  appro- 
priate that  these  motorists  should  bear  the 
responsibility  for  mitigating  the  results  of 
that  risk  Thus,  those  who  fall  to  secuire  lia- 
bility Insurance  coverage  for  their  vehicles 
would  be  required  by  the  bill  to  pay  a  MO 
fee  Into  an  anaatlsfled  Judgment  fund  to 
be  available  to  compensate  the  victims  of 
such  motortsts.  All  the  expenses  of  admin- 
istering the  fund  are  to  be  paid  from  it. 
No  taxpayer,  no  insurance  company,  and  no 
Insured  motorist  would  be  required  to  sup- 
port the  fund.  Further,  the  bill  provides  that 
no  appropriations  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  are  to  be  used  for  Its  mainte- 
nance. 

The  required  fee  can  In  no  way  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  payment  for  public 
liability  Insurance.  It  offers  no  protection 
to  the  uninsured  motorist.  Since  the  fee  is 
substantial.  It  Is  expected  that  It  will  en- 
courage many  drivers  to  purchase  Insurance. 
For  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
fee  the  motor  vehicle  owner  can  Insure  him- 
self against  llablltty  and  at  the  same  time 
obtain  protection  against  uninsured  motor- 
ists. This  yearly  reminder  may  be  a  more 
potent  Incentive  to  purchase  Insurance  than 
the  distant  prospect  of  losing  driving  priv- 
ileges in  the  event  of  an  accident,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  present  Safety  Responsibility 
Act. 

in    UNSATIErHTD  juixsmknt  FtrxD 

The  bUl  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  from  which  can  be  satisfied,  up  to 
specified  limits,  legally  enforceable  clalnw 
against  negligent,  financially  irresponsible 
motor  vehicle  owners  and  operators  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  fund  Is  to  provide  a 
source  of  recovery  for  those  who  have  In- 
curred certain  losses  arising  out  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents  when  the  party  who  In- 
curs the  loss  has  not  been  able  to  collect 
damages  from  the  party  or  parties  who  are 
legally  liable,  or  from  any  insurer.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  this  primary  purpose,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  fund  la  Intended  to  provide 
an  Incentive  for  the  victim  to  Institute 
action  against  the  negligent  and  financially 
Irresponsible  motorist  who  might  otherwise 
go  unreported.  The  additional  fact  that  vol- 
untary Insurance  la  encouraged  by  the  un- 
satisfied Judgment  fund  concept  has  already 
been  mentioned. 


The  solvency  of  the  fund  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  plan  embod- 
ied in  the  bill  and  therefore  the  provisions 
governing  the  revenue  of  the  fund,  and  lim- 
iting the  availability  of  the  fund  for  the 
payment  of  claims  or  Judgments,  will  be  re- 
view.M    briefly. 

The  initial  fee  of  MO  to  be  paid  for  the 
first  registration  year  by  every  person  who 
registers  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  arbltrarUy  set 
at  an  amount  which  it  is  believed  will  pro- 
duce an  adequate  fund,  and  yet  not  so  high 
as  to  nmke  It  desirable  for  the  uninsured 
motorist  to  engage  In  such  a  subterfuge  as 
taking  out  insurance  to  avoid  payment  of 
the  fee  and  then  cancelling  such  insurance 
as  soon  as  the  Insured  vehicle  is  registered. 
It  is  further  provided  that,  prior  to  each 
registration  year,  beginning  with  the  second 
registration  year  in  which  such  fee  Is  re- 
quired to  be  paid,  the  Commissioner  shall 
estimate  the  probable  amount  which,  during 
such  registration  year,  will  be  needed  in  the 
fund  to  make  all  expenditures  expected  to 
be  required  by  the  Act,  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  estimated  balance 
of  the  fund  at  the  beginning  of  such  regis- 
tration year  will  be  InsuflJclent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  fund  during  any  such  year,  he 
shall  determine  on  an  actuarial  basis  the  fee 
to  be  paid  by  the  owe  who  registers  an  un- 
insured motor  vehicle. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  fund  would  serve 
as  a  source  of  recovery  only  for  these  who 
have  Incurred  certain  losses  arising  out  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  and  who  have  not 
been  able  to  collect  the  damages  to  which 
they  are  legally  entitled  from  the  party  or 
parties  who  are  legally  liable,  or  from  any 
Insurer. 

The  maximum  amount  payable  from  the 
fund  Is  determined  by  the  coverage  I'mlts 
required  by  section  19  of  the  Safety  R€«pon- 
slblllty  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-435).  The 
current  limits  are  $10,000  because  of  bodUy 
Injury  to  or  death  of  one  person  in  any  one 
accident,  and,  subject  to  such  limit  for  one 
person,  $20,000  for  bodily  injxiry  to  or  death 
of  two  or  more  persons  In  any  one  accident. 
To  further  assure  the  solvency  of  the  fund, 
the  bill  provides  that  there  will  be  no  recovery 
from  the  fund  for  property  damages.  It  Is 
not  the  ripped  fender  or  smashed  fence  for 
which  the  fund  \s  established;  rather  it  Is  the 
wage  earning  father  In  the  ho^ltal  for  ten 
weeks,  or  the  crippled  mother  unable  to  care 
for  her  family. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  before  there 
can  be  any  recovery  from  the  fund,  the  vic- 
tim must  have  proven  that  the  uninsured 
motorist  waa  negligent  and  the  victim  must 
alBO  prove  that  he  has  fully  pursued  and 
exhaxisted  all  remedies  available  to  him  for 
the  recovery  of  tlie  amounts  due  him. 

The  solvency  of  the  fund  Is  further  Insured 
by  the  fact  that  no  car  owners  can  draw  from 
the  fund:  they  are  protected  by  uninsured 
motorist  coverage  or  they  are  disqualified 
because  they  chose  not  to  purchase  any  In- 
surance. Most  victims  of  the  negligence  of 
uninsured  motorists  wUl  be  protected  by  the 
requirement  tiiat  all  liability  insurance  poll- 
cles  on  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  Dis- 
trict must  have  an  uninsured  motorist  en- 
dorsement. 

n.   CONCXTTBION 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
bill  from  the  standpoint  of  general  public 
acceptance  Is  the  fact  that  its  terms  Impose 
the  greatest  burden  upon  the  uninsured  mo- 
torist. The  latter,  however,  receives  no  bene- 
fit from  the  bill  other  than  the  bare  privi- 
lege of  operating  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle 
on  the  streets  of  the  Dlatrict.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  bin.  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
Imposes  a  number  of  burdens  on  the  unin- 
sured motorist.  First,  the  existence  of  the 
fund  to  which  he  contributes  makes  It  ad- 
vantageous to  an  Injured  or  damaged  person 


to  file  a  civil  action  against  an  otherwise 
Judgment-proof  motorist,  since  there  la  es- 
tablished some  assurance  that  such  person 
wUl  be  made  financially  whole,  even  though 
the  motorist  has  no  aaets  which  can  be 
reached.  It  would  be  necessary,  of  course, 
for  the  uninsured  motorist  In  any  sucdi  ac- 
tion to  defray  his  own  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  defense  thereof,  and  himself  respond 
In  damages  should  Judgment  be  rendered 
agBtnst  him.  An  owner  of  an  uninsured  mo- 
tor vehicle  suffering  Injury  or  damage  In  an 
accident  Involving  another  uninsured  motor 
vehuae.  would,  under  the  bill,  be  precluded 
from  claiming  against  the  fund,  even  though 
he  should  be  without  fault  In  the  matter. 
As  already  indicated,  the  Commlaaloner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  strongly  believes 
that  this  facet  of  the  matter  is  proposed  to 
be  handled  as  It  should  be — the  problem  Is 
one  created  by  the  uninsured  motorist  and 
there  is  no  point  In  allowing  one  who  creates 
a  problem  to  benefit  from  the  solution  pro- 
vided to  overcMne  It. 


VA  DRUG  PROPOSALS  TOTALLY 
INADEQUATE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  reintroduced  H.R.  8216,  the  Armed 
Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971. 
with  46  cosponsors  representing  both 
parties. 

Today,  in  the  National  Observer,  is  an 
article  which  describes  in  vivid  terms  the 
critical  nature  of  the  heroin  addiction 
problem  among  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam.  The  stories  of  addicts  described 
therein  and  the  facts  which  Mr.  Peterson 
has  amassed  regarding  the  treatment 
facilities  currently  available  to  these  ad- 
dicts underline  the  need  for  immediate 
attention  to  the  seemingly  uncontrolla- 
ble problem  of  military  drug  abuse. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  6,000  beds 
which  Mr.  Peterson  mentions  as  being 
available  for  treatment  of  addicts  at  VA 
hospitals  do  not  exist.  According  to  Dr. 
Marc  Musser,  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Vetersms'  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  VA 
hopes  to  be  able  to  treat  a  total  of  6,000 
drug  addicts  within  the  next  2  years. 
But  not  all  of  these  will  be  rehabilitated 
as  "inpatients."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
VA  installations  only  allot  10  to  15  beds 
for  drug  addicts.  The  situation  Is  much 
more  alarming  than  Mr.  Peterson  has 
allowed,  but  his  misunderstanding  of  the 
facts  points  out  an  even  greater  need 
than  this  article  indicates  for  change  In 
the  present  system. 

My  bill.  HJl.  8216.  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  military  drug  addicts  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  where  most  of  these  men  be- 
came drug  addicts,  and  where  responsi- 
bility loglcaUy  belongs,  ClvUian  facilities, 
presently  in  demand  for  civilian  use, 
should  not  be  burdMied  with  military 
cases.  I  urge  prompt  attention  to  my  sug- 
gestion for  dealing  with  the  military  drug 
problem.  Let  us  have  no  more  Junkies 
come  marching  home. 

I  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Pattefson's 
excellent  and  thought-provoking  article 
into  the  CoifORESsiONAL  Ricoro  at  this 
time: 
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JUNKIX   COICBS   KlaaCHIKO   HOKX 


(By  John  Peterson,  from  Travis  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.) 

Within  30  minutes,  three  huge  Jetliners 
settled  onto  this  airfield,  about  60  mUes  east 
of  San  Francisco.  Nearly  all  of  each  Jefs  165 
passengers  were  only  15  hours  out  of  th« 
Vietnam  War. 

Sgt.  Michael  Green,  an  Air  Force  medic  at 
the  terminal,  watched  the  men  move  Into 
the  VS.  Customs  Bureau  checkpoint.  "It's  a 
rough,  long  flight  for  many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly since  Customs  checked  them  as  they 
left.  The  flight  tears  them  up.  Their  pupUa 
get  large,  their  no£es  run,  they  get  nervoua 
and  agitated,  and  some  even  suffer  severe 
stomach  cramps." 

Those  are  the  symptoms  of  withdrawal 
from  heroin.  They  hit  the  addicted  soldier 
after  12  or  13  hours  in  the  air.  Says  Kathy 
Nohr,  a  stewardess  for  Airlift  International 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Saigon  run:  "They'll 
come  to  the  back  of  the  plane  during  the 
flight — sweaty,  Jumpy,  alck.  I  try  to  calm 
them  down.  They  always  say  they're  Just 
nervous  In  the  air,  but  I've  seen  guys  on 
heroin  withdrawal  a  thoiiaand  times.  We're 
even  had  to  strap  them  Into  their  seats." 

An  hour  after  the  planes  land  here  the  first 
busloads  of  men  depart  on  the  hotir-long 
drive  to  the  Oakland  Army  base  where  moat 
of  the  soldiers  are  processed  for  separation 
from  the  service.  The  flttlng  for  a  new  uni- 
form. If  needed,  the  physical  examination, 
the  paper  work,  the  paycheck — It  all  takes 
from  3  to  20  hours.  Quickly  the  soldiers  are 
civilians  back  on  the  streets — often  less  than 
24  hours  from  the  war  zone. 

LIVING    WITHOtrr   PLXASITSKS 

The  heroin  addict  is  on  the  streets  too.  He 
has  his  *5-a-day-Vletnam  habit  that  will 
suddenly  cost  him  from  $100  to  $160  here. 
What  happens  to  him  next? 

Some  will  die  from  overdoses  or  needle  In- 
fections. Others  will  turn  to  crime  to  support 
their  habit,  eventually  going  to  penal  In- 
stitutions. The  most  fortunate  will  finally 
decide,  probably  during  the  agonies  of  "oold 
turkey"  withdrawal,  that  he'll  "clean  him- 
self up."  It  isnt  easy.  In  fact.  Its  a  6-to-18 
month  process  In  a  self-help  clinic.  Some- 
times even  that  effort  wont  kill  his  habit. 

The  key  to  his  survival  is  the  strength 
of  hlE  will  power.  His  motivation  to  learn  to 
live  without  the  "pleasures" — and  to  the 
addict  It  is  that — of  heroin.  Army  doctors 
believe  most  of  the  men  who  got  the  habit  In 
Vietnam  won't  even  consider  cleaning  up 
until  they've  been  home  for  six  months  or  a 
year 

How  many  veterans  are  Involved?  E^ach 
month  the  Army  Is  separating  about  15,000 
Vietnam  veterans  from  active  duty,  and  Its 
surveys  Indicate  that  about  3,400  of  them 
currently  use  heroin  and  that  another  1,350 
had  used  It  regularly  during  their  tour  In 
Vietnam  but  somehow  cleaned  themselves. 
Heroin  use  among  U.S.  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam Is  an  exploding  phenomenon  Just  one 
year  old.  The  best  guess  today  la  that  60,000 
of  255.000  men  there  now  smoke  or  snlft 
it:  a  lesser  number  Inject  It. 

But  addiction  isnt  only  a  problem  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Army  says  10  per  cent  of  Ite  soldiers 
on  the  way  to  Vietnam  have  used  heroin  be- 
fore. "The  problem  Is  pandemic  and  increas- 
ing rapidly,"  says  a  psychiatrist  In  the  office 
of  the  Army's  surgeon  general . 

President  Nixon,  in  his  press  conference 
last  week,  agreed.  "It  is  not  simply  a  problem 
of  Vietnam  veterans,"  be  said.  "It's  a  national 
problem.  It's  a  national  problem  that  primar- 
ily focuses  on  young  people."  He  called  for 
a  four-pronged  national  offensive  that  would 
hit  at  heroin  sources  abroad,  prosecute  push- 
ers at  home,  treat  addicts,  and  Initiate  a 
wide  Information  program  of  preventive 
education. 

This  is  not,  however,  a  problem  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  or  the  Army's  social  engineers  alone. 


Heroin  addiction — and  more  precisely,  the 
wlU  to  whip  that  addiction — is  an  extremely 
personal  matter.  The  veterans  in  Vietnam, 
for  various  reasons,  turn  to  heroin  and  other 
drugs.  Authorities  agree  that  to  motivate 
these  men  now  to  forego  heroin  will  take 
much  more  than  directives,  schemes,  plans, 
and  natlomU  offensives. 

It  will  mecm  vmdoubtedly  years  of  painful 
efforts  at  cajoling,  persuading,  helping,  even 
shaming  theee  men  Into  a  new  sense  of  self 
pride  and  direction.  Perhaps  only  self-help 
free  clinics  can  succeed;  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  seemingly  has  more 
chance  than  the  Army.  There  Is  the  real  pos- 
sibility that  these  heroin  addicts  may  per- 
sist— tens  of  thousands  of  lost,  wasted  young 
men.  The  picture  Is  that  grim. 

TnCELT  PRONOnKCnCENT 

So  Mr.  Nixon't  pronouncement  was  timely 
because  the  nation  had  been  angered  and 
staggered  In  recent  weeks  by  reports  of 
heroin's  e«sy  availability  and  wide  use  In 
Vietnam.  Ttio,  the  problem  now  is  coming 
hotne,  growing  as  the  war  winds  down  and 
the  soldlera  leave  Vietnam.  The  result  baa 
been  a  oongreaalonal  furcr — 4:wo  subcommit- 
tee Investlgatlona  will  get  under  way  this 
month — and  rapid  action  by  the  Nlzon 
Admlnlsitratlon. 

Abroad,  both  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  governments  have  been  per- 
suaded to  renew  efforts  to  slow  the  traffic 
At  home  the  usually  sluggish  bureaucracy 
Is  turning  responsive.  The  VA  is  speeding  the 
opening  of  addlct-rebabllitatlon  centers,  and 
the  military  services  are  Instituting  new  pro- 
grams designed  to  rehabilitate  rather  than 
punish  the  user. 

The  Army,  which  has  the  biggest  problem 
and  consequently  the  attention  of  the  press 
and  public,  offers  addicts  amnesty  if  they  will 
seek  treatment  to  beat  their  habits — amnesty 
from  prosecution  for  possession  of  drus:s  or 
for  derelectlon  of  duty  because  of  drug  use. 
The  Army  is  also  considering  a  program,  of 
identifying  Its  addicts  and  detoxifying  them 
before  their  release  to  civilian  life.  It  Is  a 
program  few  authorities  have  much  hope  for 
because  the  method  of  Identification  is  uri- 
nalysis, which  does  not  produce  definitive 
results. 

In  fact,  there  is  little  the  Army  can  do  now 
even  after  an  addict  is  identified.  Unless  he  Is 
caught  with  drugs  or  narcotics  In  his  p>ossec- 
sion  or  falls  in  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
the  Army  has  no  course  of  action  other  than 
to  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  accept  treat- 
ment In  its  amnesty  program.  "It  does  little 
good  to  detoxify  a  man  who  is  not  highly 
motivated  to  beat  his  habit."  says  Ma}or  Eric 
Nelson,  an  Army  psychiatrist  at  the  Army's 
Lettennan  Hospital  In  San  Francisco. 

The  Army  is  as  bewildered  as  to  what  the 
addiction  solution  might  be  as  It  was  at  the 
s'ldden  appearance  of  heroin  In  Vietnam  In 
July  1970.  At  the  Oakland  Personnel  Center, 
one  OX  awaiting  a  dishonorable  discharge  be- 
cause of  problems  related  to  heroin  usage,  ex- 
plains that  he  had  been  a  heavy  marijuana 
smoker  before  he  went  into  the  stockade  In 
Vietnam  just  before  Thanksgiving  last  year. 

"When  I  got  out  I  tried  to  get  a  Joint  [of 
marijuana  1  from  my  buddies,"  he  recalls. 
"None  of  them  had  any.  One  friend  said  that 
c-eryone  was  going  to  skag.  [heroin].  I  tried 
It  and  It  was  great.  And  no  one  can  tell  that 
you're  smoking  It.  Hell,  I  was  smoking  It 
(packed  Inside  a  regular  clgaret]  while  I 
sal  talking  to  ray  company  commander,  and 
he  never  could  have  guessed." 

A  Cixaa  FATTXRN 

He  and  two  other  sddlers  said  most  men 
In  Vietnam  didn't  believe  heroin  Is  highly 
addictive  if  you  only  smoke  or  sniff  it — like 
snuff.  "But  111  teU  you  It  is,"  the  first  soldier 
said,  allowing  that  he  waa  still  experiencing 
the  sickness  of  withdrawing  from  It.  "You're 
dying,  you  know  you  are!" 

Major  Nelson,  who  has  spent  considerable 


time  with  the  Vietnam  addlcu,  «ayt>  there  la 
a  clear  pattern:  About  one-th'rd  of  the  uaera 
try  desperately  to  clean  themselves  up  the 
last  30  days  before  they  return  home. 
"Whether  they  stay  off  It  depends  on  what 
they  find  when  they  get  home,"  he  says.  "It 
doesn't  look  good.  'The  girl  friend  Is  never  as 
faithful  as  tbey  had  hoped,  their  famUy  and 
friends  usually  don't  regard  them  as  re- 
turning heroes,  there's  no  ticker-tape  parades, 
and  then  they  face  a  15  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  veterans.  They've  used 
drugs  or  heroin  once  as  an  escape  in  Vietnam, 
will  they  again?" 

There  are  conflicting  reports  on  the  source 
of  heroin  in  Vietnam,  who  is  responsible,  and 
why.  but  all  Army  and  U.S.  Customs  offlclals 
s!\y  with  certainty  Is  that  It  is  produced  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  that  It  Is  extremely  high 
grade,  95  to  97  per  cent  pure.  It  either  come^ 
as  a  coarse  granular  white  powder^— or  as 
small,  purplish -red  marbles.  Because  of  the 
heroin's  purity  and  strength,  the  tiaer  in  Viet- 
nam gets  a  better  kick  through  smoking  or 
sniffing  It  than  the  addict  In  the  United 
States  who  Intravenously  Injects  It  Into  his 
veins.  The  reason  is  that  heroin  purchased  on 
the  streets  in  this  country  Is  usually  only  4  to 
5  per  cent  pure. 

The  returning  addict  gets  Uttle  heroin  past 
the  Army  Inspectors  In  Vietnam,  who  have 
been  specifically  trained  by  Customs  inspec- 
tors here  or  at  other  Air  Force  bases  for  re- 
tiirnees  such  as  McChord.  Just  south  of  Ta- 
coma.  Wash. 

TELLTALK   SIGNS 

"We're  digging  Into  everything  each  man 
has,"  says  Robert  Hazelton,  the  chief  inspec- 
tor here.  "In  the  past  six  months  our  seizures 
of  heroin  and  other  drugs  are  practically  100 
per  ceut.  If  a  man  has  a  roach  clip  (holder  to 
smoke  marijuana  do-w-n  to  the  tip  of  the 
clgaret)  or  anything  that  looks  like  heroin 
paraphernalia,  in  he  goes  to  the  backroom 
for  a  physical  Inspection  of  his  person." 
They've  found  it  in  such  places  as  neat 
pockets  sewn  In  a  man's  Jockey  shorts  or, 
especially,  talcum  powder  cuts. 

On  May  3,  Customs  Commissioner  Mylea  J. 
Ambrose  directed  that  aU  military  cargo  and 
household  effects  retumlag  to  the  United 
States  be  completely  checked.  Since  then 
Customs  has  been  attempting  to  get  man- 
power from  the  Pentagon  to  h^p  speed  this 
immense  search  effort. 

"So  far  we  haven't  found  the  man  in  the 
Defense  Department  who  can  push  the  but- 
ton for  us,"  says  one  Customs  official  in 
Washington.  "We  haven't  checked  military 
cargo  for  50  years  and  we  hardly  know  it 
well  enough  to  effectively  and  efficiently  clear 
it.  We  will  have  mountains  of  it  stacked  tip 
for  weeks  or  months." 

Major  Charles  Carattlnl,  the  director  of  the 
Oakland  Personnel  Center,  where  about  half 
of  all  Vietnam  veterans  are  discharged — 
nearly  7,000  a  month — says  his  men  attempt 
to  get  servicemen  sufftrlng  from  withdrawal 
Into  t^e  boq>lt«I.  "When  we  Vdentlfy  one, 
I  talk  with  him  penonally.  I  tell  him  there 
wlU  be  no  disciplinary  proceedings,  but  that 
he  should  accept  medical  help  in  withdraw- 
ing. They  realize  the  problem,  hut  all  they 
want  to  do  Is  get  home.  I  ask  them.  "Why 
heroin?'  Almost  all  say  because  everybody 
else  was  doing  It  and  that  if  be  didn't  be 
would  be  chicken." 

AN   INTOI.XBAai.l   SIIBATXON 

Major  Carattlnl  adds  that  nearly  all  of  the 
heroin  users  b^eve  tbey  can  kick  the  habit 
whenever  tbey  choose.  "Any  delay  of  even 
an  hour  or  two  when  tbey  get  this  close  to 
getting  out  and  home  Is  Intolerable  to  them." 
be  says.  "TtM  beet  we  can  do  Is  to  make  sure 
they  know  of  the  facilities  of  the  Veterans 
Administration." 

One  approach  top-level  officials  in  Wash- 
ington are  considering  now  is  some  procedure 
for  Army  officials,  once  they  have  identified 
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uaer»,  to  notify  VA  or  Public  Health  Service 
authorities  In  the  returning  addict's  home 
oommunlty.  The  man  then  would  be  ap- 
proached at  home  and  again  urged  to  re- 
bablUtate  hlmaeU. 

Neither  Army  nor  VA  psychlatrlsta  believe 
that  the  Army  can  hope  to  rehabilitate  an  ad- 
dict before  discharging  him.  "Certainly  the 
Army  co^ad  dotozlfy  all  Identified  users," 
says  Dr.  Nelson.  "The  heroin  withdrawal 
process  Is  not  quite  so  p>ainf  ui  as  moet  of  us 
wer«  led  to  believe  by  movies  like  The  Man 
With,  the  Golden  Arm.  But  merely  hospital- 
izing or  isolating  a  man  for  five  to  seven  days 
to  get  the  heroin  out  of  his  system  has  UUle 
to  do  with  getting  him  off  heroin.  That  takes 
weeks  and  months  and  each  Individual's  per- 
sonal decision  to  help  himself." 

There  are  really  only  two  ways  to  reha- 
bilitate the  heroin  addict.  He  must  either 
go  through  a  rehabilitation  clinic  or  he  can 
maintain  himself  on  another  addictive, 
though  milder,  drug  such  as  methadone  or 
one  of  the  "blocking  agents"  such  as  cy- 
claz»clne  or  nalazone,  which  negate  the  ef- 
fect of  heroin. 

The  VA  has  established  alx  addiction - 
rehabilitation  centers  since  the  first  of  the 
year  and  expects  to  have  30  operating  at 
the  end  oT  the  year.  It  may  not  be  too  soon. 
Some  of  these  centers  already  have  more 
applicants  than  beds.  At  the  Menlo  Park, 
Calif..  VA  hospital  a  self-help  clinic  has  al- 
ready been  activated  thotigh  its  formal  fi- 
nancing won't  begin  until  July  1. 

Dr.  John  Renlck,  the  psychiatrist  co-or- 
dinating the  program,  says  the  Vietnam 
veterans  will  not  be  placed  on  methadone. 
"That's  admitting  that  we  can't  get  them 
clean,"  he  says.  "We  only  use  methadone 
maintenance  for  the  older  addicts  who  have 
been  hooked  too  long." 

SECOND    TtJRN    AT    CLINIC 

Not  at  VA  clinics  operate  similarly,  and 
at  some  methadone  maintenance  is  being 
used.  But  at  Menlo  Park,  Dr.  Renlck  ex- 
plains, "we  only  use  It  during  the  five-day 
withdrawal    period." 

BUI  Dunn,  the  ex-addlct  patient  who 
runs  the  clinic,  says  none  of  the  Vietnam 
▼eterans  come  directly  to  the  hospital. 
"They've  got  to  hit  the  bricks  [streets), 
get  sick  a  few  times,  spend  a  couple  of  days 
dying  In  bed,"  he  says.  "It's  all  motivation. 
If  they  are  still  only  living  for  it,  only 
thinking  of  the  next  fix,  we  don't  want 
them." 

John  Morablto,  a  Vietnam  veteran  out  of 
the  service  for  a  couple  of  years,  is  In  the 
clinic  for  his  second  time.  "I  went  out  once 
and  hit  the  smack  again,"  he  says.  "Tou 
learn.  I'm  stronger  for  it  now." 

Another  veteran,  long-haired  Randy 
Palablckl,  who  was  In  Vietnam  In  1988,  says 
the  problem  Isn't  the  drug,  "it's  whatever 
put  you  on  It.  A  man  has  to  realize  life  Un't 
heroin  or  the  bottle.  I  guess  I  was  one  of 
the  few  on  heroin  when  I  was  In  Vietnam. 
TTiere  wasnt  much  there  then. 

"I  got  to  revolting  against  the  Army- 
like  one  of  those  guys  who  blows  up  Coke 
machines  or  burns  down  bulletin  boards." 
he  adds.  "When  I  got  back  home  none  of 
my  friends  knew  of  or  used  smack.  But 
they  watched  me  and  dammed  if  about  50 
of  them  weren't  on  It  within  a  few  weeks 
I  didn't  even  tell  them  what  It  was  like." 

The  Menlo  Park  clinic  uses  a  confronta- 
tion-support method  much  Uke  Synanon 
and  other  group-therapy  clinics.  Basically 
the  patienu  Intensely  question  each  other 
whenever  one  Indlcatea  he's  having  trouble 
or  weakening  in  his  reaolve.  It's  a  process 
of  breaking  down  an  Individual's  outer  de- 
fenses, exposing  his  real  needs  and  wants. 
The  20  patients  at  Menlo  Park  take  the  group 
sessions,  which  they  call  "games,"  seriously. 


realizing  they  provide  much  of  the   needed 
motivation. 

A    LONG    PBOCESa 

These  self-help  clinics  work,  but  the 
process  takes  months.  The  VA  currently  has 
about  6,000  beds  to  treat  addicts,  which  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  either  recently  back  from,  or  still 
in,  Vietnam. 

"I'm  confident  that  we  will  somehow  serve 
however  many  men  seek  help,"  says  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Van  Stone,  the  hospital's  assistant  chief 
of  psychiatric  services.  "What  bothers  me 
Is  that  the  VA  cannot  treat  those  veterans 
dishonorably  discharged,  which  Is  true  of  so 
many  addicts.  The  other  problem  Is  that  we 
have  no  way  of  contacting  the  addict,  or  let- 
ting him  know  we  do  provide  help." 

Too,  most  addicts  who  got  their  habit  in 
the  service  did  so  while  rebelling  against  the 
military  authority,  and  many  of  them  view 
the  VA  as  an  extension  of  the  military.  These 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  severe  problems 
plaguing  authorities  today  as  they  attempt 
to  combat  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  first  place 
and   then   to   rehabilitate   the   addict. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  says 
there  are  about  250,000  addicts  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  figure  was  compiled  before 
the  huge  Influx  of  Vietnam  veterans  on 
"skag."  Some  Army  officers  privately  fear  as 
many  as  100.000  addicts  may  come  from 
Vietnam  before  U.S.  Involvement  is  over. 

"This  will  be  something  we  will  live  with 
for  years,"  says  Dr.  Nelson,  right  now  we 
are  Just  beginning  to  correlate  the  informa- 
tion and  statistics  that  we  had  to  design  pro- 
grams. This  isn't  a  problem  we  can  simply 
engineer  a  solution  for.  The  key,  the  begin- 
ning, is  to  somehow  motivate  these  men  to 
seek  help." 


WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
June  4  speech  to  the  53d  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Associa- 
tion, Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
William  W.  Sherrill  called  for  a  system 
of  direct  wage  and  price  controls  to  .slow 
down  inflation  and  restore  economic  sta- 
bility. Although  I  do  not  agree  on  the  ex- 
tent of  his  recommendation,  I  believe 
that  he  points  to  a  problem  that  requires 
immediate  treatment. 

Earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I 
introduced  HH.  2505  to  establish  an 
Emergency  Guidance  Board  to  set  and 
administer  a  system  of  voluntary  price 
and  wage  guidelines  for  certain  concen- 
trated industries  and  large  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  take  action  on  my  proposal. 
My  proposal  has  22  cosponsors  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  a  June  5, 1971, 
Washington  Post  article  concerning  Mr. 
Sherrill's  endorsement  of  price-wage 
controls  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 
Ped's  SHCRRrLL  Uegi»  Wage-Prict    Controls 

WHrrE  StTLPHtTR  Springs,  W.Va..  June  4. — 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  William  W. 
Sherrill  today  Issued  a  strong  plea  for  direct 
federal  wage  and  price  controls  to  guarantee 
a  more  rapid  economic  recovery  and  prevent 
a  new  round  of  Inflation. 

Speaking  here  to  the  53d  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  DC.  Bankers  Association,  Sherrill 
said  the  slow  pace  of  today's  economy  had 


forced  him  to  change  his  mind  In  favor  of 
some  form  of  an  ■incomes  policy,"  which 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  endorsed 
last  year. 

Because  he  gave  many  e^eches  against 
wage  and  price  controls  previously,  Sherrill 
said,  he  knows  all  the  arguments  against 
such  a  drastic  measure — including  inefB- 
clency  and  difficulty  of  attaining  coopera- 
tion from  all  segments  of  the  population. 

"But  we  must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
keep  Inflation  under  control,"  Sherrill  said, 
because  another  round  of  rising  prices  and 
wages — on  top  of  current  money  market 
pressures — would  get  completely  out  of  hand 
and  be  Impossible  to  stop. 

Economic  cycles  feed  on  themselves,  Sher- 
rill said,  and  another  bout  of  rising  costs 
would  be  even  sharper  than  the  inflation 
experienced  as  a  result  of  Vietnam  war 
spending. 

Traditional  monetary  methods  of  suppres- 
sing Infiatlon  aren't  working  fast  enough  to- 
day, Sherrill  said,  because  the  labor  market 
is  not  free  as  in  earlier  cycles  and  still  de- 
mands higher  wages  despite  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

He  also  noted  that  the  original  pressures 
for  higher  wages  came  from  unorganized 
labor  markets  —  particularly  professional 
fields  that  benefited  from  the  wartime  In- 
flation, and  that  organized  labor  Is  now  try- 
ing to  catch  up. 

Without  a  change  in  policy  now,  Sherrill 
said,  the  economy  remains  too  precarious  and 
could  suddenly  bead  dov^n  on  any  new  de- 
velopment. Such  a  state  is  unhealthy,  Sher- 
rill said,  because  the  U.S.  cannot  afford  an- 
other decline  in  real  output.  A  sampling  of 
audience  reaction  after  Sherrill's  speech  re- 
vealed widespread  support  for  mandatory 
controls. 

Sherrill  declined  to  outline  a  specific  plan 
for  controls,  saying  that  is  the  Job  of  the 
Nlion  Administration.  "I  don't  want  people 
to  argue  about  a  particular  plan,"  he  said, 
but  rather  to  agree  on  the  principle  of  con- 
trols. 

Addressing  the  same  convention  Thursday, 
economist  Arthur  M.  Okun  also  called  for 
wage-price  guidelines,  while  In  New  York, 
Chicago  University  economist  Milton  Fried- 
man said  he  feared  Fed  policies  would  bring 
about  a  new  rise  in  Infiatlon  that  could 
precipitate  wage  and  price  controls,  which 
Friedman  opposes.  The  Chicago  professor 
said  the  Fed  should  sharply  curtail  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  money  supply  from  a  10 
percent  annual  rate  to  a  2  percent  rate, 
but  expressed  doubt  such  a  policy  wotild  be 
followed. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gallagher  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Miller  of  California),  for  Monday,  June 
7,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Flynt  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia) ,  for  Monday.  June  7,  1971,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  the  week  of  June  7,  1971,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Prick  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  June  4  and  7, 
on  account  of  offlcicd  business. 

Mr.  Kee  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  Monday,  June  7,  Tuesday, 
June  8,  Wednesday,  June  9,  on  account 
of  committee  official  business. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  Monday,  June  7  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  tomorrow,  June  8, 
1971,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thonk)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes,  on 
June  7.  1971. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm  )  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  June  8. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fattntroy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Mann  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  four  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  493.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  a 
wilderness  area  the  national  forest  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Area, 
knovra  as  the  Mlnam  River  Canyon  and 
adjoining  area.  In  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comimlttee  of  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permissicMi  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  DwYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  on  H.R.  8011  today. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Archer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Whitbhurst. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr,  Springer. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sikes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Aspin  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.>  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  8,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

805.  A  communication  fnxn  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  with  resi>ect  to  fees  and  charges:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

806.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tions 101  and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  Implement  the 
Convention  for  the  Supi>resslon  of  Unlaw- 
ful Seizure  of  Aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

807.  A  communication  from  the  President, 
National  Safety  Council,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  audit  of  the  Council  for  the 
year  1970,  pursuant  to  section  15  of  Public 
Law  252,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  6,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Tacoma  Harbor.  Wash.,  re- 
quested by  a  reeoJutlon  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  31,  1957.  No  additional  authori- 
zation is  recommended  as  the  desired  Im- 
provement can  be  accomplished  under  the 
authorized  project  for  debris  removal  from 
Puget  Sound  and  tributaries.  Washington: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Aimy 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  oJ  En- 
gineers,   Department    of    the    Army,    dated 


April  2,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Pearl  River  and  tributaries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bogalusa,  La.,  requested  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  19, 
1963:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  5,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  on  Indian  Creek, 
Ind.,  authorized  by  section  n  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  December  22,  1944.  No 
authorization  by  (Dongress  Is  recommended 
as  the  desired  improvements  have  been  com- 
pleted under  authority  of  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  30.  1948, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  B^nglneers,  E>epartment  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  14,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Tampa  Harbor,  Pla.  (freah-water 
lake),  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  July  3,  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

812.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
General  Manager,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, transmitting  a  list  of  the  nonprofit 
educational  institutions  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  In  which  title  to  equipment 
was  vested  by  the  Commis&lon  during  cal- 
endar year  1970,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  AstroiLautics. 

814.  A  communication  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  a<t  Columbia  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  relat- 
ing to  crime  and  law  enfcx-oement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

815.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  statistical  supplement  to  the  Com- 
mission's report  on  cigarette  labeling  and 
advertising  which  was  submitted  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act; 
to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

816.  A  communication  Trom  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  19  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  coverage  under  serrioe- 
men's  group  life  Insurance  to  cadets  and 
midshipmen  at  the  service  academies  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

817.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Aff&lra  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  define  the 
terms,  widow,  widower,  child  and  parent, 
for  servicemen's  group  life  insurance  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

813.  A  Communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  reports  prepared  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  during  May, 
1971,  pursuant  to  section  234  of  PubUo  Law 
91-610;  to  the  Committee  on  OoTemment 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Submitted  June  5,  t»71] 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  8866.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
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proTlxlons  of  the  Sugar  Act  at  1948.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-245).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  TToion. 

[Submttfed  June  7 ,  1971  ] 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Eules. 
H.  Res.  465.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJR.  8293  a  bUl  to  continue 
until  the  close  of  September  30,  1973,  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968; 
(Report  No.  93-246). 

Mr.  ONEUX;  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Res. 
466.  A  resolution  prevldlng  for  the  consid- 
erat.on  of  H.R.  8311  a  bill  to  amend  the  Re- 
ne^utiaUon  Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  Act  for  2 
years  to  modify  the  Interest  rate  on  excccoive 
profits  and  on  refunds,  and  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  renegotiation  oases;  (Report  No.  92-247/. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAT3UNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  467.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
617  to  authorize  an  ex  gratia  contribution  to 
certain  Inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered  damages 
arising  out  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Second 
World  War.  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
noncombat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1, 
1961,  and  to  establish  a  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Commission;  (Report  No.  92-248).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  8TAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7736.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend for  one  year  the  student  loan  and  schol- 
arship provisions  of  titles  VII  and  vm  of 
such  Act;  without  amendment  (Report  No. 
92-249).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  Rule  XXn,  bills  and 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles  were 
introduced  and  severally  referred,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 
HJl.  8353.  A  bUl  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, en  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  rhe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "major  disaster"  In  certain  Federal  laws 
to  Include  riots  and  other  civil  disorders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOW  (for  hlmseU,  Mrs.  Aazvc. 
Mr.    Dsixcics,    Mr.    Eckhabot.    Mr. 
Harrdjoton,   Mr.  Hechler   of   West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Hzlstoski.  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Rosenthal  and   Mr.   Rtan)  : 
H.R.  8955.  A  bill  to  end  combat  In  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISHER : 
HJi.  8966.  A  bill  to  prohibit  display  of  the 
flags  of  the  Vletcong  sind  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PREY: 
HA.  8957.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amotmt  of 
outside  earnings  pennltted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thewunder: 
to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  auOE  (for  himself,  Mr.  FBAsxa. 
Mr.  Link.  Mr.  McKznket.  Mr.  Hai,- 
PMMtt.  Mr.  PAtTNTKOT,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York)  : 


HJI.  8958.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
indemnification  of  persons  sustaining  certain 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  by  financially  irresponsible  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  8959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  in  order  to  prevent  false  and  deceptive 
advertising  with  respect  to  products  and  serv- 
ices to  prevent  and  control  air  and  water 
pollution;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHBLL: 
H.R.  8960.  A  bUl  to  reduce  pollution  which 
is  caused  by  Utter  composed  of  soft  drink  and 
beer  containers,  and  to  ellmlna.te  the  threat 
to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
which  la  catised  by  such  litter  by  banning 
such  containers  when  they  are  sold  in  Inter- 
state commerce  on  a  no-deposit,  no-return 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJi.  8961.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961,  and  for  other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8962.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  au- 
thority for  the  guarantee  of  loans  to  aid  cer- 
tain business  enterprises  to  meet  temporary 
and  urgent  financial  needs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
H.R.  8963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  cur- 
rent listing  of  each  drug  manufactured,  pre- 
pared, propagated,  compounded,  or  processed 
by  a  registrant  under  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  8964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  shall  be  eligible  to  op- 
erate amateur  radio  stations  In  the  United 
States  and  to  hold  licenses  few  their  sta- 
tions; to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommeroe. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  8963.  A  bill  auhorizlng  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  construct  certain  bank  protec- 
tion works  along  the  Willamette  River  and 
Its  tributaries  to  the;  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  8966.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  progr2m 
for  the  development  of  fisheries  resources  in 
the  Central,  Western,  and  South  Pacific:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  8967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent 
the  imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibi- 
tion on  the  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  any  strategic  and  critical  material 
from  any  free  world  country  for  so  long  as 
the  importation  of  like  material  from  any 
Communist  country  is  not  prohibited  by 
law;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Abztjg,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Gatdos, 
Mrs.  GBASao,  Mr.  Gttbser,  Iklr.  Hocan, 
Mr.  Link,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr  ScHWisjGEi,,  Mr.  Slack, 
Mr.  Steeij:,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.J.  Res.  685.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  inves- 


tigation and  study  into  methods  of  signifi- 
cantly  simplifying   Federal    Income    tax   re- 
turn forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  GUDE: 
H.J.  Ree.  686.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"JuvenUe  Crime  Prevention  Week";    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
m  June  of  each  year  as  "Father's  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PELLT: 
H.J.    Res.    688.    Joint    resolution    entitled 
"Stable    Purchasing    Power    Resolution    of 
1971";    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.J.  Res.  689.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
the    first    week    in    December    as    "National 
Salesmen's  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Cob- 
man  and  Mr.  Kkmp)  : 
H.  Res.  468.  A  resolution  caUlng  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  In  the  Yid- 
dish language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
H.R.  8968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  0. 
Garand;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE : 
H.R.  8969.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Ann  Goodfellow  and  Boyd  Allan  Ooodfellow; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJI.  8970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ngan 
Pel  Mo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicary. 
By  Mr.  YATES  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Po  Shin 
Chang  and  his  wife,  Victoria  G.  Y,  Chang;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
cT  the  following  titles  were  presented  and 
referred,  as  follows: 

206.  By  the  Speaker:  Memorial  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  re- 
lative to  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

207.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  relative  to  discontinuing 
foreign  aid  to  countries  engaged  In  the  com- 
mercial trowing  of  opium  popples  under  cer- 
tain conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affalro. 

208.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  relative  to  Including  water 
quality  and  stream  fiow  controls  as  nonreim- 
bursable operating  provisions  of  the  Scogglns 
Creek  Dam  project;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

209.  Memorial  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  re- 
lative to  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  Act;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  ARMY 
AND  NAVY  ACADEMY  OF  CARLS- 
BAD, CALIF. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army 
and  Navj-  Academy  of  Carlsbad,  Calif., 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district, 
was  founded  in  1910  and  has  continu- 
ously been  training  young  men,  ages  12 
through  18,  in  old-fashioned,  basic,  clas- 
sical secondary  education;  old-fashioned 
in  that  they  include  respect  for  our  form 
of  government,  its  concepts  and  history; 
pride  in  individual  worth  and  accom- 
plishment; academic  endeavor  and 
achievement  for  its  own  sake;  and  re- 
spect for  the  established  order  of  things, 
but  above  all,  love  and  respect  for  our 
great  United  States  and  its  traditions. 

As  an  extension  of  their  efforts  in  this 
regard,  the  cadets  have  established  a 
hall  of  flags  at  the  academy  and  have 
obtained  a  flag  from  each  State  of  the 
Union,  along  with  a  copy  of  each  State's 
oflBcial  history.  They  have  requested  and 
have  been  promised  flags  from  a  number 
cf  foreign  nations,  some  of  which  are  the 
Republic  of  France  which  they  will  hon- 
or for  the  assistance  given  to  our  fore- 
bears In  our  struggle  for  independence; 
the  Government  of  Spain  to  mark  that 
nation's  contribution  to  the  discovery  of 
our  countrj'  by  Christopher  Columbus 
and  their  influence  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory; and  Great  Britain  which  will  be 
honored  for  England's  initial  venture  in 
cur  Nation  in  the  establishment  of 
Jamsstown.  Va. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  free  enterprise,  pa- 
tnotic  organization,  and  its  president. 
Col.  W.  C.  Atkins,  deserve  every  com- 
mendation for  their  excellence  through 
the  years  and  for  their  contributions  to 
our  military  might,  to  our  civic  accom- 
plishments, and  to  the  defense  of  moral 
integrity  which  has  been  under  so  much 
attack  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  include  the 
President's  words  of  appreciation  and 
congratulations  to  this  deserving  acad- 
emy. 

Mat  28.  1971. 
To    the    cadets    of    the    Army    and    Navy 
Academy: 

On  June  14,  1777 — only  months  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  with  four 
bitter  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  still 
ahead — the  Continental  Oongreas  adopted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  flag  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America.  Like  the  Declaration  it- 
self, our  flag  began  as  an  audacious  asser- 
tion, crying  out  f<»  proof. 

With  the  passing  decades  the  proof  has 
come.  One  new  freedom  after  another  has 
enriched  the  flag's  symbolism.  But  our  vision 
of  Ideals  to  be  realised  haa  expanded  as  well, 
so  that  even  now  the  flag  speaks  more  of 
promise  than  of  pride  and  locAs  more  to  to- 
morrow than  to  yesterday.  And  as  long  as 
America  la  a  young  Nation,  this  Is  the  way 
it  must  be.  Each  generation  must  do  Its  own 
proving. 


The  American  flag  today  means  what  to- 
day's Americans  make  It  mean.  We  have  tn 
our  ix)wer  to  make  it  abroad  the  banner  of 
peace,  honor,  generosity — at  home  the  ensign 
of  liberty,  justice,  opportunity.  In  these 
goals,  ail  Americans  can  unite.  To  this  work, 
each  of  us  can  dedicate  himaeii — resolving 
that,  on  whatever  else  we  may  differ,  the 
flag  and  its  challenge  are  ovirs  in  common. 

I  am  happy  to  send  my  oongratulations  as 
you  gather  to  dedicate  this  Hall  of  Flags.  I 
know  It  will  always  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
inspiration  for  each  of  you  and  for  genera- 
tions of  cadets  to  come. 

RiCHABD  Nixon. 


DRUG  ADDICTION  AMONG  VIET- 
NAM SERVICEMEN  AND  VET- 
ERANS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  shocked  by  the  recent  revelations 
about  the  extent  of  drug  addiction  among 
our  Vietnam  servicemen  and  veterans.  As 
the  author  of  a  bill  to  require  mandatory 
medical  treatment  for  known  addicts, 
under  the  supervision  of  PubUc  Health 
officials,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  situation  already  confront- 
ing us. 

Now  it  is  e\'ident  that  unless  speedy 
and  effective  action  is  taken,  the  heroin 
epidemic  in  the  United  States  will  be 
drastically  increased  with  the  return  of 
addicted  veterans.  Unfortimately.  their 
habit  is  fed  with  high-quality  heroin 
readily  available  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
upon  return  they  will  be  seeking  to  supply 
their  need  on  the  vastly  Inferior  heroin 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration give  the  highest  priority  to  find- 
ing effective  measures  Uiat  can  detect 
and  rehabilitate  our  veteran  addicts,  not 
only  from  the  viewpoint  of  protecting  so- 
ciety and  preventiiig  a  serious  increase  in 
the  domestic  addiction  problem,  but  also 
because  of  our  responsibility  for  placing 
these  young  men  in  an  unpopulsu*  war 
under  conditions  that  have  led  them  to 
addiction.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  column  by 
James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  2,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  June  1.  comment- 
ing on  this  tragic  situation. 

The  column  and  editorial  follow: 
The  Hancovxx  of  Wah 
(By  James  Reston) 

The  quickest  way  for  an  American  soldier 
to  avoid  combat  in  Vietnam  and  get  back 
home  these  days  Is  to  take  to  drugs.  If  he's 
hooked  on  heroin,  he's  finished — finished 
with  fighting,  finished  with  the  Army,  a 
casualty  of  the  war,  finished  with  everything 
but  the  drug  habit. 

This  is  one  of  those  tragic  consequences  of 
war  where,  m  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  vivid 
phrase,  the  living  may  envy  the  dead.  Re- 


tiring Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  recently 
testified  that  between  10  and  16  per  cent  of 
the  American  troops  in  Vietnam  have  a  seri- 
ous heroin  habit,  and  this  Is  at  best  an  offi- 
cial guess — at  least  30.000  and  maybe  twice 
the  number  In  the  American  Expeditionary 
force  are  now  in  danger  of  drug  addiction. 

The  facLS  and  military  regulations  of  this 
problem  are  alarmingly  vague.  President 
Nixon  has  conceded  that  the  problem  exists. 
The  military  authorities  have  establMied  a 
rehablUtation  program  to  deal  with  It.  Ex- 
treme cases  of  drug  addiction  are  compelled 
to  loin  the  program,  but  the  easy  way  In 
dubious  cases  is  merely  to  get  the  man  home 
and  out  of  the  service. 

Getting  them  out  of  the  service  at  least 
blurs  and  disperses  the  problem.  If  the 
soldier  wants  out  and  does  not  volunteer  for 
the  drug  rehabilitation  program,  the  vet- 
erans hospitals  are  not  full  of  addicts,  but  the 
soldier  Is  thrown  back  on  his  own  with  an  ex- 
pensive habit  he  cannot  cure  or  afford. 

Divided  as  the  nation  Is  about  the  war. 
confused  as  It  Is  about  past  and  present 
war  objectives,  the  country  ought  to  be  able 
to  agree  about  rescuing  the  men  who  were 
drafted  Into  the  battle,  and  giving  them  the 
health  and  jobs  essential  to  a  decent  life. 
This  Is  not  being  done  now.  Rehabilitation 
and  employment  centers  are  being  estab- 
lished, the  problems  of  the  veteran  drug- 
addict  and  the  veteran  unemployed  are  rec- 
ognised In  Washington,  but  the  sick  and  un- 
employed casualties  of  the  war  are  not  really 
being  dealt  with  effectively. 

One  of  the  major  drug  problems  of  the 
American  soldier  In  Vietnam  Is  that  heroin 
In  Southeast  Asia  Is  strong,  easy  to  get  and 
taken  by  smoking,  rather  than  by  needle,  and 
cheap.  It  eases  the  agony  of  combat,  and 
promises  home-leave  if  it  gets  beyond  con- 
trol. But  hooked  on  this  powerful,  cheap  stuff 
In  Vietnam,  a  discharged  veteran  In  any 
normal  American  community  has  the  means 
neither  of  curing  the  habit  nor  of  afford- 
ing the  habit,  without  stealing. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  not  been 
Indifferent  to  the  menace  of  drugs  In  Amer- 
ica. It  has  tried  to  get  at  the  problem  at  the 
source.  It  has  used  its  political  and  economic 
power  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  drugs  In  Tur- 
key, Lebanon  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  has  worked  effectively  with  the  Pom- 
pidou Oovemment  in  Paris  to  break  up  the 
processing  of  drugs  In  Marseilles  and  else- 
where In  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  trebled 
the  number  of  agents  watching  the  drug 
trade  across  the  Mexican  border  and  through 
customs  at  the  International  airports  In  this 
country,  and  It  has  poured  Federal  money 
and  manpower  Into  breaking  up  the  drug 
peddlers  in  this  country. 

But  in  Vietnam,  where  It  has  much  more 
control  over  both  the  peddlers  and  the 
soldiers,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  not 
been  effective.  In  Saigon,  at  least,  it  has 
much  more  authority  than  it  has  used  to 
attack  the  source  of  drugs,  to  Intervene  in 
the  drug  corruption,  which  reaches  Into  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Saigon  Government,  and 
to  Insist  that  the  American  soldiers,  who  are 
the  casualties  of  the  war-drug  cvUture,  go 
into  the  drug-rehabUitatlon  program. 

More  than  that,  the  Administration  has 
not  cooperated  in  a  serious,  private  examina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  drug  problem  with  the 
Congress.  Nobody  on  Capitol  Hill  expects  the 
President  to  approve  public  hearings  on  the 
question,  but  serious  men  In  the  Congress, 
both  critics  and  defenders  of  the  PresKlent's 
Vietnam  policy,  have  urged  him,  without  suc- 
cess, to  get  at  the  facts  of  drug  addiction 
among  the  soldiers,  and  cooperate  in  leglsla- 
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tloa  to  deal  with  the  drug  casualties  of  the 
war 

This  Is  so  sertoiis  a  problem  that,  unlike 
most  political  Issues  In  Washington,  it  Is  be- 
yond politics.  Both  parties,  all  factions  for 
and  against  the  Nixon  policy  of  "winding 
down  the  war."  agree  on  the  human  tragedy 
of  drug  addiction  among  the  soldiers  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  dangers  of  sending  them 
back  home  before  they  are  cured,  but  this  is 
what  Is  happening.  To  save  their  lives  by 
avoiding  combat,  many  of  the  Americans  in 
Vietnam  are  ruining  their  lives  by  drugs,  and 
are  being  sent  home  to  families  and  com- 
munities that  have  no  means  to  cure  or  even 
understand  the  tragedy  of  their  returning 
sons. 


HOOKKD    ON    SKAG    in    VIETNAM 

To  the  long  catalog  of  horrors  associated 
with  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
added  the  numbing  realization  that  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  are  becoming  her- 
oin addicts  in  Vietnam. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  of  our 
263.000  troops  in  Vietnam  are  hooked  on 
heroin — or  skag.  as  the  Vietnamese  call  It — 
but  the  estimates  are  that  at  least  one  sol- 
dier in  10,  and  perhaps  one  in  five.  Is  a  hard 
drug  user 

The  situation  Is  so  seriovis  that  Congress 
Is  considering  four  separate  bills  to  keep  ad- 
dicts In  uniform  until  they're  cured.  One 
would  require  three  years  of  rehabilitation  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  if  in-service 
treatment  fails. 

Heroin  Is  nothing  new  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It's  cheap  and  easy  to  get.  But  the  scope  of 
the  problem  wasn't  appreciated  until  sev- 
eral congressmen  vl8lt«d  Vietnam  and  c&me 
back  with  reports  of  epidemic  addiction. 

Since  last  year  the  Army  has  been  offering 
"amnesty"  to  soldiers  who  admit  they  have 
a  drug  problem.  About  1,300  men  a  month 
have  been  turning  themselves  in. 

But  this  only  scratches  the  surface.  Neither 
the  Army  nor  the  VA  Is  equipped  to  provide 
the  Intensive  and  continuing  care  that  many 
addicts  need. 

This  overlooks  the  fact  that  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  Is  rapidly  being  wound 
down — and  the  immediate  problem  is  to  do 
something  about  the  addiction  that  already 
exists. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  dona. 

No  soldier  returning  from  Vietnam  should 
be  dischajged  from  the  service  without  a 
test  to  determine  whether  he's  using  heroin 

Facilities  to  treat  drug  addicts,  both  In 
and  out  of  the  service,  should  be  expanded 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Our  allies  should  be  pressured  to  take 
prompt  action  against  the  heroin  traffic  In 
Southeast  Asia,  much  of  which  seems  to  be 
carried  on  wltlj^ofllclal  complicity. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  I>avld  Packard 
has  asked  for  a  report  by  Friday  on  how  ad- 
dicts can  be  identified  and  tre.ited  before  they 
s'.lp  back  unnoticed  into  civilian  life. 

Delay  of  any  kind  could  have  tragic 
consequences. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  wseissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  following  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Louisville,  Miss.,  chap- 
ter of  Patriotic  American  Youth  concern- 
ing the  outstanding  service  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation: 
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A  Resolution  Commending  the  Honorable 
J.  Edgab  Hoovsr 

Whereas,  it  appearing  that  many  organiza- 
tions or  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  waging  unfounded  attacks  upon  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
the  organization  of  dedicated  investigators, 
and. 

Whereas,  as  In  the  opinion  of  this  group, 
the  Internal  Security  of  the  United  States 
of  America  depends  upon  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  since  this  very  Bureau 
Is  under  attack  by  a  group  of  radicals  whose 
main  purpose  Is  to  destroy  the  United  States 
of  America,  and 

Whereas,  never  before  in  its  history  has  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  been  so  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  United  States, 

Be  It  resolved  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
Louisville,  Miss.  Chapter  of  the  Patriotic 
American  Youth  of  Mississippi,  endorse  by 
this  resolution  the  work  of  the  said  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  want  him  to  know  it.  We  want 
him  to  know  that  he  hsis  stuck  to  the  rule 
he  set  for  his  organl2»tion  and  that  It  has 
as  Its  main  purpose  the  duty  of  investiga- 
tion leaving  the  decision  to  bring  action  up 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  also 
that  copies  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Senators  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  our  Representative,  G.  V.  (Son- 
ny )   Montgomery. 

This  the  Seventeenth  day  of  May,  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Seventy  One. 

Steve  Qcinn, 
President.  Patriotic   American    Youth, 
Louisville,  Miss.,  Chapter. 

Teresa  Mills, 

Secretary. 
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ESSAY  WINNERS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus'  Cardinal  O'Boyle  General 
Assembly  has  conducted  an  essay  con- 
test on  the  theme,  "What  Does  Patriot- 
ism Mean  to  Me?  " 

All  the  entries  were  good  and  the  two 
wiiming  essays  were  especially  well  writ- 
ten. I  think  the  meaning  of  patriotism  to 
these  youngsters,  both  eighth  graders  at 
the  Little  Flower  School,  is  of  interest 
and  value. 

One  winner,  Nancy  Smlgel,  wrote: 

There  is  a  feeling  men  have  about  their 
homeland  that  Inspires  them  to  defend  their 
country  and  the  rights  and  Ideals  attached 
to  the  national  governmental  system.  This 
feeling  Is  called  patriotism.  It  led  Nathan 
Hale  and  countless  other  American  men  to- 
wf\rd  unselfish  sacrifice  In  the  name  of  their 
country. 

Patriotism  is  not  complex,  but  It  Is  also 
not  simple.  It  la  the  type  of  loyalty  and 
love  a  man  might  feel  for  his  family.  Though 
it  may  have  faults  and  plenty  of  them.  It 
is  still  bis  family,  and  be  feels  toward  it  a 
a  certain  pride  and  love.  Patriotism  Is  this 
kind  of  feeling  for  your  country.  It  In- 
cludes devotion,  a  feeling  of  belonging,  and 
a  willingness  to  give  of  yourself  to  help 
or  benefit  one's  country. 

Today  some  of  our  citizens  are  directing 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  toward  our  country 
and  its  policies.  But  man  la  not  perfect,  and 
since  our  democracy  is  the  product  of  men. 
It  also  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfect.  This 


Is  inevitable.  Dividing  the  country  with  riots 
and  dlssention  Is  not  the  way  to  remedy  our 
problems.  By  overcoming  the  t>ad  with  con- 
structive efforts  the  country  can  profit  and 
become  better.  This  must  be  done  through 
a  peaceful  process,  not  one  of  violent  protest 
and  unthinking  emotion.  The  true  patriot 
understands  this  and  works  through  the 
Constitution  and  the  legal  processes,  using 
his  vote  and  a  quiet  voice  to  improve  his 
country. 

A  person  who  has  no  patriotism — no  feel- 
ing of  love  and  pride  for  his  country — ^Is  truly 
a  sad  and  abnormal  being,  for  there  Is  not 
within  him  that  mutual  love  and  fellow- 
ship, i^e  willingness  to  work  together  to 
solve  common  problems,  that  makes  an 
individual  a  happy  emd  useful  member  of  his 
society. 

The  other  winner,  Michael  Tigani, 
wrote: 

Patriotism.  What  does  It  mean  to  me? 
For  most  people  it  means  a  love  and  loyal 
support  of  one's  country,  but  to  me  It  means 
much  more  than  Just  a  love  of  country. 
Patriotism,  to  me.  is  a  feeling  that  I  have 
for  my  country,  a  feeling  of  devotedness  and 
faith  so  strong  that  I  am  willing  to  die  for 
this  nation.  I  am  not  only  willing  to  die 
for  my  country,  but  also  for  all  It  stands. 
It  stands  for  human  rights  and  freedoms, 
for  power  enough  to  defend  Its  people,  and 
for  religious  freedom,  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to   worship   the   one,   true   God. 

This  "love"  Is  not  only  for  my  country, 
but  also  for  the  symbols  that  represent  It, 
such  as  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  is  the  flag  that  represented 
faith  in  our  democracy  during  all  our  battles. 
Another  symbol  Is  the  famous  American 
Bald  Eagle.  When  this  mighty  bird  is  pic- 
tured In  flight,  the  nobility  and  proudness 
of  this  eagle,  which  stands  for  strength  and 
freedom   in   America,  can   easily  be  seen. 

However,  as  a  whole,  pwitriotlsm  is  courage. 
It  Is  honesty.  It  Is  a  strong,  steadfast,  and 
undying  affection  which  I  hold  for  mv 
country.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of 
patriotism  to  me. 


OPPOSES  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ari- 
zona Chapter  of  the  Wildlife  Society  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  its  board  on 
May  4,  1971,  opposing  the  proposed  Corps 
of  Engineers'  flood  control  project  on  the 
lower  Gila  River  in  Arizona. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 
of  the  Arizona  chapter  position  on  this 
matter,  I  include  the  text  of  its  resolu- 
tion at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Position  o^  the  Arizona  Chapter,  the  Wild- 
lite  Society,  Relative  to  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Project,  Gila  River  and  Tribittahies 
Downstream  Prom  Painted  Rock  Reser- 
voir, Ariz. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Arizona  Chapter, 
The  Wildlife  Society  oppose  implementation 
of  the  Lower  Olla  River  Project  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Whereas,  the  effects  of  this  project  will 
result  in  a  considerable  loss  of  game  habitat 
for  resident  and  migratory  species  and, 

Whereas,  this  loss  of  game  will  result  In 
the  loss  of  many  recreational  hours  of  Ari- 
zona and  California  sportsmen  and. 
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Whereas,  the  effects  of  this  project  will 
result  In  the  elimination  of  many  nongame 
species,  including  the  rare  and  endangered 
Yuma  clapper  rail,  from  the  lower  Gila  River 
and. 

Whereas,  the  professional  wildlife  biolo- 
gists of  this  chapter  believe  that  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  project  and  its  ramifications 
on  wildlife  and  the  ecology  of  the  area  have 
not  received  adequate  consideration. 

We  therefore,  supjxjrt  the  many  conserva- 
tion organizations,  groups  and  Individuals 
including  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Arizona  Environment,  the  Arizona  Wildlife 
Federation,  Audubon  Society,  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Yuma  County  Natural  Resources 
Committee  in  opposition  to  this  project. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— THE 
PERIL  IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  childhood 
lead  poisoning,  a  killer  across  the  Na- 
tion, is  taking  its  toll  in  Washington, 
DC.  Of  some  350  children  recently  tested 
for  lead  poisoning  in  the  District's  model 
cities  area,  10  percent  have  higher  lead 
concentrations  in  their  bodies  than  is 
considered  safe.  Five  of  these  yoimgsters 
have  been  hospitalized. 

The  city's  Environmental  Health  Di- 
rector, Malcolm  C.  Hope,  has  said  that  at 
least  20.000  District  of  Columbia  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6  have  been  ex- 
posed to  leaded  paint  and  should  be  ex- 
amined for  possible  lead  poisoning.  One 
of  every  four  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  between  the  ages  of  2  and  3 
has  elevated  blood  lead  levels. 

Some  11,000  children  in  the  District 
are  to  be  screened  for  lead  poisoning  this 
year.  But,  as  Mr.  Hope  has  said,  screen- 
ing of  all  youngsters  in  the  city  would 
be  an  overwhelming  physical  task 
much  to  costly  for  the  District  govern- 
ment to  be  able  to  afford. 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  is  prevent- 
able, if  fimds  are  available  to  conduct 
screening,  treatment,  and  eradication 
programs.  The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  91-695, 
authorizes  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  of  which  $25  million  is  authorized 
for  grants  to  States  and  local  commu- 
nities for  just  such  programs. 

At  this  point,  I  am  inserting  a  news- 
storj'  from  the  June  3,  1971,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  written 
by  Walter  Taylor  and  Ned  Scarff,  dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  childhood  lead 
•  poisoning  in  Washington,  D.C.: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
June  3,  1971] 

Sibstandard  Hoosino  Blamed  in  Possible 

Lead  Poisonings 

(By  Walter  Taylor  and  Ned  Scarff) 

At  least  20,000  District  children  under  the 

age  of  6  have  been  exposed  to  leaded  paint 

and  should  be  examined  for  possible  lead 

poisoning,   the  city's  environmental   health 

director  said  yesterday. 

Malcolm  C.  Hope  of  the  District's  Commu- 
nity Health  Services  Administration,  said 
this  exposure  has  occurred  In  the  estimated 
28.000  substandard  housing  units  In  the  city 
built  before  World  War  II,  when  leaded  paint 
was  used  extensively. 
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The  walls  In  many  of  these  homes  are  still 
covered  by  paints  with  Injurious  lead  con- 
tents, outlawed  for  Interior  use  by  both  the 
federal  and  District  governments  In  recent 
years,  he  said. 

Hope  said  one  of  every  four  children  In 
the  city  between  the  ages  of  2  and  3  have 
"elevated"  blood  lead  levels — more  than  40 
micrograms  of  lead  per  100  milliliters  of 
blood.  In  some  ghetto  areas,  he  said,  the  rate 
may  be  as  high  as  three  of  every  10  children 
In  that  age  group. 

huge  task 

Under  a  program  started  last  October  by 
the  Community  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, neighborhood  health  centers  were 
opened  to  all  parents  who  wanted  to  have 
their  children  tested  for  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing. Children  seen  regularly  at  selected  city- 
operated  "well  baby  clinics"  are  tested  rou- 
tinely. 

But  Hope  said  screening  of  all  youngsters 
in  the  city  would  be  an  "overwhelming" 
physical  task  "much  too  costly"  for  the  al- 
ready financially  overburdened  District  gov- 
ernment to  undertake. 

Testing  of  about  11,000  children  up  to  6 
years  of  age  Is  being  conducted  by  the  health 
agency,  however.  A  mobile  screening  unit 
has  found  about  10  percent  of  those  children 
tested  so  far  have  untisually  high  levels  of 
lead  In  their  bloodstreams. 

The  District  had  127  reported  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  In  1970,  Hope  told  newsmen  at  the 
conference.  So  far  this  year,  33  cases  have 
been  diagnosed. 

Plumblsm  can  result  in  a  number  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  disorders,  ranging  from  blind- 
ness to  severe  mental  retardation,  and  some- 
Umes  death.  The  last  recorded  fataUty  was  a 
3-year-old  Northeast  Washington  boy  last 
July. 

In  the  District,  he  said.  It  Is  estimated  that 
50  to  60  percent  of  Infants  18  months  to  2 
years  of  age  have  some  plea  tendencies. 

IN    HOt7SINC    AGENCY    BUILDING 

Five  Children  have  been  hospitalized  as 
a  result  of  tests  being  administered  in  the 
Model  Cities  area.  It  was  learned  yesterday 
that  one  of  them,  18-month-old  Janette 
Hardy  of  11  Q  Street  NE.  lives  in  a  building 
leased  by  the  District's  public  housing  au- 
thority. 

Deputy  Director  Monterla  Ivey  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  said  lead 
paint  has  never  been  used  in  the  agency's 
own  housing,  but  220  houses  are  leased  from 
private  owners.  He  said  NCHA  is  surveying 
the  leased  houses  to  see  which  were  built  be- 
fore 1940  and  house  Infants  with  pica. 

Ivey  said  a  test  to  determine  the  lead  con- 
tent of  paint  in  the  Hardy  infant's  home  will 
be  conducted  today.  If  it  Is  found  to  exceed 
the  maximum  standards  allowed  by  District 
law — 1  percent  by  weight — the  paint  wlU  be 
ordered  removed,  he  said. 


REVENUE  SHARING  PALES  IN 
PUBLIC  SPOTLIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  brought 
out  into  the  light  of  day.  the  adminis- 
tratlCHi's  so  called  revenue  sharing  plan 
pales.  It  fails  to  live  up  to  the  great 
promise  of  salvation  for  our  States  and 
communities. 

The  most  effective  means  we  in  Con- 
gress have  to  bring  much  needed  help  to 
these  levels  of  government  is  to  lift  from 
them  the  burden  of  increasing  welfare 
costs.  I  have  been  a  firm  advocate  that 
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welfare  is  a  national  problem  and  as 
such  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  national 
level. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  taken  a  first  st^  with  its  report 
on  Hit.  1.  But  much  more  must  be  done. 

Many  people  supported  the  idea  of 
revenue  sharing  when  it  was  first  pre- 
sented but  are  coming  to  realize  the  de- 
ficiencies which  I  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  pointing  out.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Middletown,  N.Y.,  Times- 
Herald-Record  in  my  district: 
Rktentte  Sharing 

Almost  two  years  have  gone  by  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  first  proposed  sharing  federal 
revenues  with  the  states  and  municipalities. 
Mr.  Nixon's  modest  initial  program  involving 
only  »500  million  the  first  year,  became  this 
year  a  $5  billion  cornerstone  for  a  "New 
American  Revolution." 

Hearings  start  tomorrow  before  the  House 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  on  the  »5  bil- 
lion plan,  except  that  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  D-Ark..  has  in  mind  to  kUl,  not  ap- 
prove, the  plan. 

Mills  has  described  the  Nixon  scheme  as 
"the  blunderbuss  .  .  .  "cure-all-Ills'  proposal 
currently  being  ballyhooed  acroes  the  coun- 
try." He  found  It  filled  with  "technical  de- 
ficiencies, flagrant  Inequities,  caprlctousness, 
and  fundamental  flaws,  both  in  principle  and 
in  Implementation"  and  called  It  a  "very 
bad  and  very  dangerous  proposal." 

The  appeal  of  no-strlngs-attached  revenue 
sharing  Is  strong  and  obvlotis:  A  substantial 
amount  of  money,  maximum  discretion  for 
state  and  local  officials,  and  a  disguised  bur- 
den for  taxpayers. 

Witness  after  witness  can  be  expected  to 
describe  the  very  real  fiscal  crises  they  face. 
Most  cities  and  some  states  are  indeed  on 
the  threshold  of  bankruptcy. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  idea  of  revenue 
sharing  at  first.  Now  we  see  It  as  potential 
pork  barrel  in  the  hands  of  oflBclals  of  varying 
sagacity. 

Congress  could  do  the  country  a  much  big- 
ger favor,  and  prevent  squandering  at  the 
same  time,  by  simply  maniTrUng  au  costs  of 
welfare,  which  Is  a  national  problem.  This 
step  alone  would  perk  up  the  economy  of 
every  state,  county,  and  city. 

Mr.  Mills  and  others  may  be  quite  right  In 
looking  this  revenue-sharing  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth. 


SOUTH    DAKOTANS    SUPPORT 
FEDERAL  DECENTRALIZATION 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'F.S 
Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17, 1  was  pleased  to  take  part  in  a  special 
orders  sponsored  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Tkno  Roncalio.  The  subject 
of  this  special  orders  was  the  decentrali- 
zation of  Federal  Government  and  dis- 
persal of  Federal  agencies.  The  Interest 
which  this  topic  generates  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Dr.  Shu-t'ien  LI,  professor  emeri- 
tus and  consulting  engineer,  of  Rapid 
City,  S,  Dak.,  and  in  an  editorial  frtMn 
the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

I  call  both  of  these  to  your  attention: 
Abourezk-Roncalio's  Dispersal  or 
Federal  BtjRKALTCRACT 

The  United  States  of  America  has  out- 
grown the  circumstances  of  1790  under  whicb 
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the  Congress  directed  the  selection  of  a  capi- 
tal site  when  the  Union  waa  confined  to  the 
north  and  middle  Atlantic  seaboard.  Today, 
the  nation  haa  huge  Interior  and  Interna- 
tional Intereeta  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  The  manimoth  government.  Its  build- 
ing mania,  and  concentration  of  federal  bu- 
reaucracy with  unprecedented  number  of 
federal  employees,  are  all  beyond  the  vision 
of  the  original  planner,  Pierre  Charles  L'En- 
fant.  Hl«  creative  planned  beauty  has  been 
gradually  lost  through  piecemeal  annexe* 
and  additions. 

Even  the  movement  of  i>eople  through  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  adjoining  areaa  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  has  necessitated  the 
building  of  a  98-mlle  metro  rapid  transit 
system  now  under  construction  at  the  huge 
cost  of  ^,800  per  linear  foot. 

Whether  "Will  Washington  recognize  op- 
portunity to  save  Itself?"  as  queried  by  the 
Rapid  City  Journal  editorial  (5/27/71.  p.  4), 
the  Abourezk-Roncallo's  dispersal  of  federal 
bureaucracy  deserves  the  support  of  all  con- 
cerned. It  does  not  need  a  plan  for  govern- 
mental reorganization,  but  rather  a  reloca- 
tion of  all  routine-execution  agencies.  Oov- 
errunental -deployment  common  sense  can 
teU: 

1.  Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Judicial  Branch,  and  the  Executive 
Branch  with  cabinet-level  departments  and 
their  pKJllcy-maklng  officials  need  have  oEttces 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

2.  All  commissions,  administrations,  and 
agencies  created  heretofore  for  the  routine 
execution  of  Congressional  Acts  signed  into 
law  can  be  dispersed  into  a  number  of  satel- 
lite sub-capitals  of  their  own  kind. 

Before  the  advent  of  air  transport,  the  lo- 
cation of  capitals  on  the  seaboard,  like 
Jordan,  St.  Petersburg  (former  capital  of 
Russia),  Tokyo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  (former  cap- 
ital of  Brazil),  etc.  had  their  19th-century 
significance.  In  the  present  ]et  age,  Moscow, 
Paris.  Madrid,  Johannesburg,  New  Delhi,  Ot- 
tawa, Mexico  City,  etc.  are  Just  as  politico- 
functional  capitals  as  Buenos  Aires.  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  and  Lisbon. 

The  bold  scheme  of  Brazilians  to  move 
their  capital  out  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1960  to 
an  everythlng-newly-created  Brazllla  in  the 
interior  deserves  an  In-depth  consideration 
by  Abourezk,  Roncallo,  and  their  Congres- 
sional colleagues. 

It  Is  Wichita,  Kansas  that  Is  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  on  the  Northeast  Corridor  nor  South- 
em  California.  Instead  of  separately  crowd- 
ing In  Baltimore  and  New  York,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  can  better  move  to 
Wichita.  Kansas  City,  or  Denver.  The  Oahe 
Irrigation  project  has  not  been  benefited  by 
having  the  nerve  of  USBR  in  the  capital  In- 
stead of  all  In  Denver. 

The  nation  can  reverse  the  rural -to-urban 
population  migration  and  Its  contingent  evils 
through  a  far-sighted  relocation  of  the  capi- 
tal and  a  dispersal  of  federal  agencies  Into  a 
number  of  strategically  situated  functional 
federal  centers.  The  Congress  of  1971  should 
take  a  different  overview  of  the  50  states 
and  possessions  than  the  Congress  of  1790 
with  only  13  states  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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and  John  Blatnlk  of  Minnesota.  Their  states 
would  all  benefit  from  a  plan  for  govern- 
mental reorganization  aimed  at  a  healthier 
and  more  economic  distribution  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

The  Imbalance  Is  dramatically  evident  in 
Washington  which  Is  becoming  overcrowded 
to  the  point  that  Roncallo  wants  a  mora- 
torium on  federal  construction  In  the  cap- 
ital. Population  density  per  square  mile  ex- 
ceeds 12.000  persons  because  of  government 
overcentrallzatlon.  and  Roncallo  Is  asking 
for  new  criteria  for  federal  site  selections  to 
"end  the  building  mania  In  Washington." 

Proof  that  Washington  Is  In  trouble  was 
a  recent  10-week  moratorium  on  building 
permits  because  Its  sewers  could  no  longer 
handle  the  additional  load.  Because  of  the 
proliferation  of  buildings,  Washington's 
classic  beauty  Is  diminishing.  Clutter,  chaos 
and  claustrophobia  are  overtaking  the  capital 
when  a  remedy  Is  available  through  disper- 
sal. 

Pine  examples  of  government  escaping  the 
metropKJlltan  octopus  are  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy In  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Atmos- 
pheric Research  Center  In  Boulder.  They 
prove  that  orderly  placement  of  research  and 
training  centers  can  encourage  reasonable 
growth  without  damaging  the  environment 
or  the  basic  life  style. 

Abourezk  makes  the  point  that  as  the 
population  moves  to  the  West,  the  concen- 
trations of  people  become  further  removed 
from  their  center  of  government.  Yet  the 
concept  of  democracy  la  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  people  can  govern  themselves 
and  keep  track  of  what  the  government  Is 
doing.  Placing  government  facilities  In  small- 
er and  middle-sized  communities  through- 
out the  nation  would  both  stabilize  the  rural 
to  urban  population  migration  and  bring 
government  back  closer  to  the  people.  The 
former  would  help  solve  problems  of  urban- 
ization and  the  latter  would  revitalize  our 
democracy. 

From  here,  the  proposition  makes  sense. 
Perhaps  the  powers  that  he  will  comprehend 
it  all  before  Washington  sinks  under  the 
weight  of  concrete  and  marble  that  Just 
keeps  getting  heavier. 


Wnx  Washington  Recognize  Opportcnitt 
To  Sav«  Itself? 

Question:  Will  Washington's  bureaucracy 
recognize  the  offer  being  made  to  save  the 
nation's  capital  from  strangling  Itself? 

If  not  and  nothing  comes  of  the  rescue 
attempt  by  Congressmen  Jim  Abourezk  of 
South  Dakota  and  Teno  Roncallo  of  Wyom- 
ing, let  It  never  be  said  they  didn't  try  to 
hasten  decentralization  of  federal  govern- 
ment and  dispersal  of  federal  agencies.  Six 
pages  In  the  May  17  "Congressional  Record" 
tell  about  «. 

Abourezk  and  Roncallo  were  Joined  by  Mo 
Udall  of  Arizona,  John  Melcher  of  Montana, 
Ounn  McKay  of  Utah.  Ed  Jones  of  Tennessee 


FULL     VOTING      REPRESENTATION 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THZ    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  launched  a  drive  for  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  I  have  indicated, 
this  effort  has  two  equally  important 
parts.  The  first  is  home  rule  which  in- 
volves a  broad  congressional  delegation 
of  authority  over  local  matters  to  an 
elected  municipal  government  chosen  by 
the  people  of  this  city.  The  second  part 
of  the  struggle  for  self-rule  requires  full 
voting  representation  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District. 

With  respect  to  home  rule,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  tentative  draft  of  proposed  home- 
rule  legislation  that  provides  for  an 
elected  mayor — city  council  form  of  gov- 
ernment, having  complete  legislative  au- 
thority over  local  matters  and  fiscal 
autonomy  coupled  with  an  automatic 
Federal  payment.  I  submitted  this  draft 
proposal  to  the  people  of  this  city  in  a 
series  of  hearings  held  in  each  of  the 
city's  eight  wards.  The  testimony  given 
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by  citizens  at  the  hearings  was  uniformly 
of  high  caliber  and  provided  me  with  a 
number  of  excellent  suggestions  that  I 
am  now  evaluating.  I  expect  to  introduce 
a  home-rule  bill,  reflecting  this  process  of 
citizen  involvement,  within  the  next  2 
weeks. 

Today,  I  will  introduce  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  joint  resolution 
amending  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  give 
the  people  of  this  long-denied  city  full 
voting  representation  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  constitutional  amendment, 
which  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  then  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  has  several  key  provisions: 

The  District  of  Columbia  would  elect 
two  Senators  and  as  many  House  Mem- 
bers as  it  would  be  entitled  to  if  it  were  a 
State,  which  according  to  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Director  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  would  result  in  two  Members. 

Each  Senator  or  Representative  would 
possess  the  same  qualifications  as  to  age 
and  citizenship  and  have  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  obligations  as  other  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives. 

A  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the 
District  in  the  House  or  Senate  would  be 
filled  in  a  special  election  by  D.C.  voters. 

The  amendment  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  provision  in  the  23d  amendment 
for  determining  the  number  of  Presiden- 
tial and  Vice -Presidential  electors  the 
District  is  entitled  to.  Each  District  rep- 
resentative would  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  choosing  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President. 

That  the  District  has  no  voting  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  is  a  mockery  of 
the  democratic  process.  Citizens  of  the 
District  carry  all  the  burdens  and  obli- 
gations of  national  citizenship  but  they 
have  no  vote  in  Congress  in  establishing 
national  policies.  Even  worse,  while  Con- 
gress sits  as  a  local  city  coimcil  for  the 
District,  I,  as  the  Representative  of  these 
764,000  people,  have  no  vote,  and  only  a 
small  voice,  in  the  decisions  about  the 
adoption  of  local  legislation.  The  people 
of  the  District  pay  taxes  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year,  send  their 
sons  and  brothers  to  die  in  useless  Asian 
wars,  and  serve  as  host  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  each  year  visit  Washing- 
ton, the  seat  of  Western  democracy.  But 
the  people  of  the  District,  who  are  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  judgments  of  this 
Congress,  are  given  only  the  smallest  op- 
portunity to  shape  those  decisions.  This 
is  unjust  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  has  existed  for  the  last  180 
years. 

As  the  swamplands  and  the  cow-pas- 
tures that  were  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1800  evolved  tiito  a  dynamic  metrop- 
olis, the  injustice  of  denying  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Nation's  Capital  became  all 
too  clear.  As  early  as  1818,  President 
James  Monroe  expressed  the  view  that 
the  District  should  have  representation 
in  the  National  Legislature.  The  first  rei- 
olution  calling  for  the  required  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  introduced  in 
Congress  in  1877.  Since  1915,  every  Presi- 
dent, both  Democratic  and  Republican 
alike,  has  supported  congressional  rep- 
resentation  for   the   District.   In    1967, 
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President  Lomdon  B.  Johnson  submitted 
a  proposal  calling  for  a  single  District  of 
Columbia  voting  representative  In  the 
House  suid  giving  the  Congress  authority 
to  establish  additional  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives by  statute  up  to  the  num- 
ber the  District  would  have  if  It  were  a 
State.  This  measure  received  full  and 
thorough  hearings  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  committee 
overwhelmingly  approved  and  reported 
out  a  broader  proposal  than  that  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  constitutionally 
guaranteeing  the  District  two  Senators, 
and  as  many  Representatives  in  the 
House  as  it  would  have  if  it  were  a  State. 
The  House  Rules  Committee  refused  to 
send  the  bill  to  the  floor  and  no  further 
action  was  taken  by  the  House. 

Both  in  the  91st  Congress  and  now 
in  the  92d,  President  Richard  Nixon, 
carrying  out  the  commitment  made  in 
his  party's  1968  platform,  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  voting  representation  to 
the  people  of  this  city. 

It  is  diflQcult  to  conceive  of  any  valid 
reason  why  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
should  be  denied  full  voting  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress.  Eleven  States  are 
less  populous  than  the  District  but  are 
fully  represented  in  the  Congress: 

Population 
i  Preliminary 
1970    Census 
No  Senators,  No  Representatives    Estimated) 
District  of  Columbia 764,000 

Two  Senators,  Ttoo  Representatives 

Hawaii 748.000 

New  Hampshire 722,000 

Idaho 698,000 

Montana  -- 682,000 

South  Dakota 661,000 

North  Dcikota 610,000 

Two  Senators,  One  Representative 

Delaware 542,000 

Nevada    481.000 

Vermont   437,000 

Wyoming    328,000 

Alaska 294.000 

These  States  have  39  congressional 
representatives — 22  Senators  and  17 
Congressmen.  It  is  amazing  to  consider 
that  these  11  States  possess  almost  25 
percent  of  the  votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Yet  the  District  has  no  voice  in  the  Sen- 
ate, voting  or  otherwise.  The  District  is 
treated  differently  from  these  States 
even  though  It,  with  almost  800,000  resi- 
dents. Is  more  populous  than  any  State 
was  at  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

What  is  most  tragic  about  this  ap- 
palling injustice  is  that  numerous  na- 
tions with  their  national  capital  under 
Federal  jurisdiction  grant  representation 
in  the  national  legislature  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city.  In  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, both  Austraha  and  India 
give  voting  representation  to  the  people 
of  the  national  capital.  In  Latin  America, 
Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  grant 
representation  to  the  citizens  of  the 
capital  city,  which,  like  the  District,  is 
under  Federal  control. 

It  is  dlflBcult  to  see  how  we  as  a  nation 
can  proclaim  our  democratic  institutions 
to  the  people  of  the  world  while  a 
colonial  refuge,  such  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  exists— not  in  the  far  reaches 
of  an  empire,  but  at  the  seat  of  National 
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Grovemment.  This  must  surely  shame  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  this  Congress  were  to  adopt  a  full 
representation  proposal  and  submit  it  to 
the  States,  It  would  be  overwhelmingly 
and  speedily  approved.  The  23d  amend- 
ment, giving  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents a  vote  in  Presidential  elections, 
was  approved  in  near  record  time  of  un- 
der 1  year. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  since  the 
establishment  of  the  American  R^ublic 
toward  expanding  the  right  to  vote  to  an 
ever-growing  number  of  Americans.  Be- 
ginning after  the  Civil  War,  the  States 
ratified  the  15th  amendment  prohibiting 
denial  of  the  vote  on  the  basis  of  race. 
The  17th  amendment  took  from  State 
legislatures  and  gave  to  the  people  the 
right  to  elect  U.S.  Senators.  The  19th 
amendment  eliminated  sex  as  the  basis 
for  denying  the  vote.  More  recently,  the 
23d  amendment  gave  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections,  and  the  24th 
amendment  abolished  the  poll  tax.  The 
1965  Civil  Rights  Act  provided  the 
weight  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
enforce  the  protections  provided  under 
the  15th  amendment,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  established  the  1-man,  1-vote 
principle  in  order  to  make  the  right  to 
vote  equal  among  all  citizens.  In  this 
very  session  of  Congress,  additional  his- 
toric steps  were  taken  to  provide  18-year- 
olds  the  right  to  vote  by  constitutional 
amendment.  The  denial  of  the  right  to 
representation  to  the  people  of  the 
District  stands  out  as  a  glaring  piece  of 
unfinished  business  in  this  Nation's  drive 
toward  a  more  perfect  democratic  gov- 
ernment. It  is  unfinished  business  that 
I  am  placing  on  the  agenda  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  see  action 
this  session  of  Congress.  A  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  head- 
ed by  Congressman  Rodino  of  New 
Jersey,  has  announced  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  representation  for  the  District 
sometime  later  this  month.  A  measure 
substantially  Identical  to  mine  has  been 
introduced  by  the  District's  long-time 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Emanuel  Celler.  With 
this  kind  of  support,  I  am  confident  that 
a  broad  proposal  will  be  reported  out  of 
committee  soon.  The  text  of  the  joint 
resolution  is  as  follows  : 

Joint  RESOLtmoN 
To  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  Congress 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shaU  be  valid  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"ABTICLX    — 

"Skction  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  shaU  elect  two  Senators  and 
the  number  of  Representatives  In  Congress  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If  it 
were  a  State.  Bach  Senator  or  Representative 
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so  elected  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  ShaU  possess  the  same  quaUflcatlons 
as  to  age  and  citizenship  and  have  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  as  a  Sena- 
tor or  Kepresentatlve  from  a  State. 

"8*0.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the 
r^resentation  of  the  District  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  th» 
people  of  the  District  shall  flU  such  vacancies 
by  election. 

"Sk;.  3.  This  arUcle  shaU  have  no  effect  on 
the  provisions  made  in  the  twenty-third  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  number  of  electors  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District.  Each  Representative  or  Senator 
from  the  District  shaU  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  choosing  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President  In  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
Senate  under  the  twelfth  article  of  amend- 
ment as  If  the  District  were  a  State. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shaU  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 


CAREER  PROGRESSION  LEGISLA- 
TION FOR  AIR  TRAFFIC  CON- 
TROLLERS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyatt)  and  I,  along  with  23  other 
Members,  are  introducing  legislation 
which  will  provide  an  equitable  system 
of  retirement  and  the  opportunity  for 
secondary  careers  within  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  the  Nation's 
air  traffic  controllers.  As  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  know,  the  air  traf- 
fic controllers  have  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy  in  recent 
years — a  controversy  which  happily 
seems  well  on  its  way  to  being  resolved. 
Nevertheless,  two  of  the  remaining  areas 
which  have  not  been  remedied  to  date 
are  the  right  for  early  retirement  and  a 
second  career  for  air  traffic  controllers. 
The  legislation  that  we  are  introducing 
today,  I  beheve,  deals  fairly  and  effec- 
tively with  these  areas. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  with  only 
minor  differences,  this  legislation  paral- 
lels a  bill  that  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  McGee,  S.  1904.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  acknowledge  our  appreci- 
ation to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  cooperation  in  our  campaign  to  seek 
equity  for  the  controllers. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
already  sent  to  the  Congress  its  version 
of  retirement  legislation  for  the  con- 
trollers. We  have  studied  the  FAA/DOT 
bill  carefully.  It  contains  a  number  of 
features  which  we  have  incorporated  into 
the  bill  we  Introduce  today;  but  In  other 
areas  It  Is  deficient  and  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  have  introduced  our  bill. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
legislation  provides  for  a  new  retirement 
formula  for  air  traffic  controllers.  Under 
section  5(a),  the  controller  would  be 
given  1.4  years  credit  toward  reUrement 
for  every  year  he  works  as  a  controller. 
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This  formula  Is  based  on  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Air  TrafiQc  Con- 
troller Career  Committee,  headed  by  Dr. 
John  J.  Corson,  which  was  created  by 
Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
in  September  1969  to  study  the  various 
problems  of  air  traflflc  controllers.  After 
an  in-depth  inquiry,  which  consumed 
several  months,  the  Corson  Committee 
imanimously  recommended  the  1.4  for- 
mula for  retirement,  which  we  have  in- 
corporated into  this  legislation. 

When  the  House  Post  OfHce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  holds  hearings  on  this 
and  other  controller  retirement  bills,  we 
Intend  to  further  review  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Corson  Committee 
on  controller  retirement  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  In  this  brief  state- 
ment, however,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
the  retirement  formula  we  are  directly 
following  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  that  Secretary  Volpe  him- 
self appointed. 

Another  significant  feature  of  oiu-  leg- 
islation is  the  procedure  for  personnel 
actions  for  controllers.  The  significant 
difference  between  our  bill  and  the  one 
proposed  by  the  PAA/DOT  is  that  we 
provide  a  safeguard  to  the  unlimited  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  controller  personnel  actions  by 
providing  for  an  independent  appeal 
board  to  his  decisions.  While  we  have  no 
specific  objection  to  the  clearly  defined 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, we  seek  to  redress  the  obvious  lack 
of  appeal  procedures  for  the  controller 
intheFAA/DOTbill. 

Under  our  bill,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
motes, releases,  or  Involimtaiily  sepa- 
rates a  controller  from  service,  the  con- 
troller may  seek  review  of  the  Secretary's 
decision  on  reconsideration  by  a  Board 
of  Review  to  be  composed  of  a  hearing 
examiner  designated  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission — who  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man— a  representative  of  the  Secretary, 
a  representative  of  the  Federal  Air  Sur- 
geon, and  two  air  traffic  controllers.  The 
Board's  decision,  either  in  support  or  re- 
versal of  the  Secretary's  action,  would  be 
final.  Establishment  of  such  a  Board,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  believe  would  eliminate  a 
major  cause  of  friction  between  the  PAA 
and  the  controllers,  which  are  well  docu- 
mented in  the  report  of  the  Corson  Com- 
mittee. 

Another  significant  area  that  is  not 
covered  by  the  PAA/DOT  legislation  is 
the  problem  of  Job-connected  medical 
problems,  which  are  an  acknowledged 
outgrowth  of  stresses  and  strains  of  the 
air  traffic  controllers  career.  Section  6 
of  our  legislation  entitles  an  air  traffic 
controller  to  receive  such  additional  sick 
leave  as  might  be  necessary  over  and 
above  his  regular  sick  leave,  if  a  flight 
surgeon  and  at  least  three  medical  doc- 
tors certify  that  the  controller  is  tempo- 
rarily unable  to  perform  his  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  studies  made 
by  surgeons  and  doctors  on  various 
groups  of  controllers  has  shown  that  con- 
trollers suffer  from  ulcers,  hypertension, 
heart  diseases,  and  other  malfimctions 
that  coiild  be  directly  associated  with  the 
stresses  of  their  employment.  Allowing 
these  con*  rollers,  if  the  medical  evidence 
warrants  it,  siifQcient  sick-leave  time  to 
recover  from  these  job-connected  ail- 
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ments  would  seem  to  us  to  be  a  basic 
matter  of  equity  and  justice. 

The  final  significant  area  of  this  leg- 
islation involves  the  issue  of  secondary 
careers  for  controllers  who  are,  in  the 
words  of  the  Corson  Committee,  "burned 
out."  The  Corson  Committee  determined 
that  the  average  length  of  a  controller's 
useful  period  of  service  is  far  less  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  civil  service  employ- 
ee in  a  nonstress  job.  Por  these  control- 
lers, opportunities  for  a  secondary  ca- 
reer within  the  PAA  itself  should  be  pro- 
vided. Most  of  these  controllers,  even 
though  they  may  be  "burned  out"  for 
work  in  towers  and  centers,  nevertheless 
have  valuable  skills  that  should  be  uti- 
lized by  the  PAA.  Por  this  reason,  our 
legislation  provides  for  the  retraining  of 
these  controllers  for  other  employment 
within  the  Federal  aviation  system. 

Specifically,  our  legislation  proposes 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  pay  the  controller  his  regular  base 
pay  while  he  is  training  for  new  employ- 
ment and  would  also  pay  the  expenses 
of  that  training.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
will  this  provision  of  our  legislation  give 
a  decent  break  to  those  controllers  who 
have  served  the  Nation's  aviation  sys- 
tem faithfully  and  well;  it  will  help  pro- 
vide a  valuable  group  of  expert  career 
employees  for  important  new  jobs  within 
the  Federal  aviation  system. 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   TT.TrnrnTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  first  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  administration's  program  for 
general  revenue  sharing,  the  critics  have 
continually  returned  to  one  central 
point:  namely,  that  the  distribution  for- 
mulas scatter  funds  indiscriminately, 
aiding  afBuent  and  poor  communities 
with  equal  measure.  Therefore,  so  the 
critics  argue,  revenue  sharing  is  nothing 
more  than  a  giant  political  boondoggle 
aimed  at  courting  favor  with  officials  and 
taxpayers  all  across  the  country  while 
paying  short  shrift  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  our  crisis-stricken  central  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  deny  the 
existence  of  certain  aberrational  cases  in 
which  wealthy  suburbs,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  high  personal-income  base  and 
high  tax  effort,  receive  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  funds.  I  am  certain  that 
every  member  of  this  body  could  find  one 
such  example  in  his  own  district.  But  I 
also  know  that  these  are  exceptions  not 
the  rule.  The  facts  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally demonstrate  that  our  central  cities 
have  considerably  higher  tax  efforts  per 
capita  than  their  surrounding  suburbs 
and  consequently  are  slated  to  receive 
considerably  higher  per  capita  portions 
of  the  revenue-sharing  money. 

To  be  specific  a  recent  study  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Inter -Govern- 
mental Relations  showed  that  per  capita 
tax  burdois  in  the  central  cities  of  the 
37  leading  SMSA's  averaged  $200  per 
capita  while  the  average  for  their  subur- 
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ban  peripheries  was  $159  per  capita. 
Since  these  SMSA's  account  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  local  tax  revenues  nation- 
wide, the  fact  that  the  central  cities  have 
a  33-percent  higher  per  capita  tax  effort 
means  that  the  administration's  intra- 
state distribution  formula,  indeed,  tar- 
gets the  money  where  it  is  needed,  all 
the  aberrant  examples  of  the  critics  not- 
withstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  enough 
that  the  critics  of  revenue  sharing  per- 
sist in  ignoring  these  basic  facts.  What  is 
worse,  they  are  not  even  consistent  about 
their  own  argument  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
gressive allocation  of  burdens  and  bene- 
fits. For  the  simple  fact  is,  if  we  do  not 
supplement  State  and  local  treasuries 
with  funds  from  the  progressive  national 
income  tax  base,  these  governments  will 
be  forced  to  draw  even  more  heavily  on 
their  own  strained,  regressive  tax  sys- 
tems. 

Consider  the  following  basic  trends.  In 
the  years  between  1950  and  1967,  com- 
bined State  and  local  tax  receipts  in- 
creased by  $47  billion  or  about  280  per- 
cent. According  to  a  recent  study  about 
76  percent  of  this  growth  resulted  from 
property,  sales,  consumption,  and  other 
regressive  taxes.  Thus  about  $36  billion 
annually  of  these  additional  State  and 
local  revenues  is  being  raised  from  re- 
gressive sources.  During  the  same  p>eriod 
by  contrast  there  have  been  five  Federal 
income  tax  cuts  amounting,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  one  prominent  econo- 
mist, to  $35  billion  annually.  Together 
these  two  developments  amount  to  a 
massive  shift  of  the  tax  burden  toward 
lower  income  groups. 

In  light  of  the  critics  much  tnmipeted 
concern  about  fair  distributions  of  tax 
burdens,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
almost  25  percent  of  State  and  local 
taxes  are  raised  from  families  with  less 
than  $8,000  in  annual  income,  whereas 
less  than  half  this  much — 11  percent— 
of  Federal  income  tax  revenues  are  raised 
from  these  families.  Put  another  way. 
almost  16  percent  of  the  income  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  $4,000  to  $6,000  range  is  taken 
by  State  and  local  taxes,  while  only  3.5 
percent  is  taken  by  Federal  income  taxes. 
And,  of  course,  conversely,  those  with 
incomes  above  $50,000  pay  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  their  income  in  personal  income 
taxes  but  only  2  percent  in  State  and  lo- 
cal property  taxes  and  1  percent  in  sales 
taxes,  the  two  primary  sources  of  fimds 
for  these  units  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  foregoing, 
I  am  Eifraid  that  all  this  concern  about 
fair  distribution  burdens  find  benefits  on 
the  part  of  revenue-sharing  critics  soimds 
more  than  a  little  bit  hollow.  I  believe  we 
need  to  halt  the  steady  erosion  of  our 
tax  systems  away  from  a  progressive  base 
toward  regressive  ones.  I  believe  revenue 
sharing  can  be  the  vehicle  for  this  re- 
versal and  I  challenge  the  critics  to  show 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  perceptive  syndicated 
columnist,  David  Broder  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  recently  addressed  himself 
to  these  points  in  a  most  provocative  col- 
unm  entitled  "Subject  of  Taxes  Slips  Into 
the  Open."  He  wrote  that  In  light  of 
ever-rising  public  demands  for  more 
health,  welfare,  educational  and  en- 
vironmental services  and  programs,  "the 
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only  honest  answer  is  that  someone  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  higher  taxes  if  the 
widely  accepted  social  goals  of  this  de- 
cade are  going  to  be  met."  Yet  he  noted 
further  that  unless  the  trend  toward 
reliance  on  a  regressive  tax  base  is  re- 
versed, "it  is  clear  enough  who  is  go- 
ing to  pay :  The  low-  and  middle-income 
families  who  have  been  socked  with 
moot  of  the  tax  rises  in  the  past  two 
decades." 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Subject  op  Taxes  Slips  Into  the  Open 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

It  has  remained  for  Andrew  P.  Brimmer, 
an  appointive  official  with  a  14-year  term 
on  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  to  let  slip  the  "dirty  little 
secret"  that  every  politician  In  elective  of- 
fice In  Washington  has  tried  to  keep  hidden. 

Taxes  are  going  up,  Brimmer  told  an  audi- 
ence in  a  widely  reported  commencement 
speech  last  weekend.  Taxes  have  to  go  up 
In  this  decade  If  we  are  going  to  meet  the 
demands  on  this  society. 

Already  there  has  been  what  Brimmer 
called  "a  serious  deterioration"  In  the  qual- 
ity of  the  basic  services  the  public  relies 
on  government  to  provide,  as  witness  the 
condition  of  the  education,  transportation 
and  law  enforcement  systems  In  almost  any 
of  our  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Meantime,  the  backlog  of  demands  for 
new  governmental  services — from  universal 
health  Insurance  to  child-care  centers  to  pol- 
lution abatement — is  growing  steadily.  How 
are  these  to  be  paid  for,  Brimmer  asks.  The 
supposed  "Vietnam  peace  dividend"  has  van- 
ished. Programs  Eilready  on  the  books  will 
consume  virtually  all  the  "normal  growth  In 
federal  revenues. 

The  answer,  the  obvious  answer,  the  only 
honest  answer,  is  that  someone  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  higher  taxes  If  the  widely  ac- 
cepted social  goals  of  this  decade  are  going  to 
be  met. 

The  politicians  prefer  to  play  hide  and  seek 
with  the  voters  on  the  tax  issue,  because  the 
folklore  of  politics  Is  that  any  candidate  who 
talks  about  tax  hikes  is  doomed  to  defeat. 

But  their  ostrich  act  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  taxes  are  going  to  rise.  All  It  can  do 
Is  deprive  the  country — and  the  taxpayers — of 
Intelligent  discussion  of  who  should  pay  the 
bill. 

Unless  such  discussion  and  debate  begin. 
It  Is  clear  enough  who  Is  going  to  pay:  the 
low-  and  middle-income  families  who  have 
been  socked  with  most  of  the  tax  rise  In  the 
past  two  decades. 

As  Walter  Heller  noted  in  his  congressional 
testimony  on  revenue-sharing  the  other  day. 
the  federal  Income  tax — which,  for  all  its 
loopholes.  Is  the  one  major  tax  that  hits  the 
rich  man  harder  than  the  poor — has  been  cut 
five  times  since  the  Korean  War,  for  a  cumu- 
lative tax  break  of  $35  billion  a  year. 

Meantime,  there  have  been  steep  increases 
In  those  taxes  that  hit  the  less  affluent 
family  hardest:  local  property  taxes,  state 
sales  and  excise  taxes,  and  federal  payroll 
taxes.  (As  a  result,  our  national  tax  system 
is  measurably  less  fair,  less  progressive  now 
than  it  was  two  decades  ago.) 

How  can  this  have  happened  without 
stirring  a  major  political  controversy?  The 
only  answer  one  can  give  is  that  there  has 
been  something  like  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
among  the  politicians  to  keep  the  voters 
from  discovering  what  has  been  going  on. 

The  game  is  still  being  played.  It  is  news- 
papermen, not  politicians,  who  have  publi- 
cized the  fact  that  the  social  security-welfare 
reform  bill  Wilbur  Mills  has  sent  to  the 
House  contains  an  86  per  cent  hike  in  the 
payroll  taxes  a  (aOO-a-week  factory  worker 
will  pay  In  the  next  six  years — an  Increase  so 
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big  that  It  will.  In  many  instances,  wipe  out 
the  supposed  gain  he  has  received  from  his 
recent  Income  tax  cuts. 

Similarly,  it  is  not  politicians  but  two 
career  men  In  the  Census  Bureau  who  have 
set  forth  in  the  clearest  fashion  the  facts  on 
who  pays  taxes  in  this  country  today. 

Back  in  April,  the  Bureau's  Herman  P. 
Miller  and  Roger  A.  Herriott  published  a 
scholarly  paper  that  might  well  be  the  most 
Important  political  documents  of  the  year — 
except  for  the  fact  the  politicians  have  acted 
as  If  they  did  not  want  to  know  It  exists. 

With  great  care  and  detail,  the  two  statis- 
ticians demonstrated  two  stunningly  simple 
points: 

1.  For  all  the  advertised  social  programs 
of  the  Fair  Deal,  the  New  Frontier,  the  Great 
Society  and  the  New  American  Revolution, 
the  distribution  of  incomes  in  this  country 
has  hardly  changed  one  lota  since  World 
War  n.  The  top  one  per  cent  of  the  families 
still  receive  more  than  the  bottom  20  per 
cent;  the  top  five  per  cent,  more  than  the 
bottom  40  per  cent.  If  greater  equality  was 
a  goal  of  the  past  25  years'  social  policies, 
they  have  not  achieved  their  objective. 

2.  Despite  the  widespread  notion  that  we 
have  a  progressive  tax  system,  there  is  al- 
most no  relationship  between  tax  burdens 
and  ability  to  pay.  In  1968,  by  the  careful  cal- 
culations of  MUler  and  Herriot.  the  effective 
tax  rate  was  Jvst  about  level  (varying  only 
between  30  and  33  per  cent)  on  families  from 
the  $2,000-a-year  Income  level  all  the  way  up 
to  $50,000-a-year. 

Rich  families  faced  steeper  rates  on  their 
Income  taxes,  but  paid  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  their  income  In  sales,  excise  and 
payroll  taxes.  Overall,  the  $50,000  family 
gave  the  goverimient  no  higher  proportion  of 
Its  Income  than  the  family  with  one-tenth  as 
much  earning  power. 

One  wotild  think  there  would  be  political 
temptation — if  not  a  moral  Imperative — for 
some  presidential  hopeful  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  these  facts,  to  confirm  their  sus- 
picion that  the  vast  majority  of  them  have 
good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  deal 
they  are  getting  on  taxes. 

But  they  are  all  tongue-tied  about  taxes — 
with  one  exception.  In  almost  every  speech 
he  makes,  George  Wallace  says  that  taxes 
will  be  the  main  issue  of  his  1972  campaign. 
Is  this  really  an  issue  the  other  candidates 
want  to  leave  to  him? 


REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NIW    TOMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  died  this  week.  He  was  a  giant 
of  the  20th  century.  I  shall  always  be 
intensely  grateful  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  him  as  a  friend. 

I  am  Inserting  herewith  the  articles 
and  editorials  about  him  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times.  Understandably,  the  arti- 
cles emphasize  his  years  of  Incredibly  full 
activity  before  illness  struck  him  in  1952. 
In  the  almost  two  decades  since  that 
time  he  bore  a  series  of  Job-like  afflictions 
with  stunning  courage  and  grace.  It 
should  be  noted  too  that,  over  this  long 
period  of  sufTering,  Reinhold  Niebuhr's 
family,  especially  his  wife  Ursula,  showed 
equal  courage  and  grace  in  their  unflag- 
ging devotion. 

The  Post  and  Times  articles  and  edi- 
torials follow : 
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Theologian  Reinhold  Niebtthb 
(By  William  B.  MacKaye) 

Reinhold  Niebuhr.  who  died  Tuesday  In 
Stockbridge.  Mass.,  at  78,  was  one  of  the 
intellectual  giimts  of  the  20th  century,  a  man 
who  shunned  the  titles  of  theologian  and 
political  pblsosopher  but  was  those  and  more. 

He  came  as  close  as  any  man  of  his  time 
to  marrying  the  Immiscible  strands  of  the 
American  past — the  society's  biblical.  Chris- 
tian inheritance  and  the  secularist,  utili- 
tarian origins  of  its  political  iiLstitutlons — 
into  a  unified  view  of  the  world. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  church  leEiders 
who  spoke  with  power  not  only  to  the  church 
on  churchly  matters  but  also  to  the  world 
on  worldly  matters. 

Dr.  Niebuhr's  principal  pulpit  during  his 
long  public  career  was  as  professor  of  applied 
Christianity  at  New  York's  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  on  whose  faculty  he  served  for 
more  than  40  years.  But  even  as  he  taught 
new  generations  of  mlnlsiters  and  academic 
theologians,  he  took  on  such  assignments  as 
adviser  to  the  State  Department's  Foreign 
Policy  Staff  and  officer  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
a  political  third  party  In  New  York  state. 

An  early  Socialist  and  pacifist,  be  aban- 
doned these  positions  in  the  19308  in  favor  of 
staunch  support  of  the  New  Deal  and  a  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  was  morally 
obligated  to  Intervene  internationally  to  put 
down  Nazism. 

The  nature  of  his  times,  an  era  that  saw 
the  rise  of  a  multiplicity  of  totalitarianisms, 
and  his  own  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of  his- 
tory stimulated  in  Dr.  Niebuhr  a  skepti- 
cism about  man  and  society  that  he  caUed 
•Christian  realism."  His  understanding  of 
man  was  in  effect  an  emphasis  on  human 
limitation  and  fallibility  that  set  him  In  op- 
position to  the  easy  optimism  preached  for 
opposite  reasons  by  both  theological  liberals 
and  by  fundamentalists. 

Dr.  Niebuhr's  dark  vision  of  the  human 
situation  is  Illustrated  in  typical  fashion  In 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  major  work. 
•The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  a  two- 
voltime  essay  that  grew  out  of  his  delivery  of 
the  Olfford  Lectures  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  In  1939: 

"The  freedom  of  man  transcends  the  fiux 
of  nature  In  such  a  way  that  the  hojje  of 
completely  severing  the  spirit  from  the  in- 
teguments of  nature  Is  an  understandable 
Illusion.  The  processess  of  growth  in  history 
are  furthermore,  so  obvious  that  the  modern 
error  of  confusing  growth  with  progress  may 
be  regarded  as  an  equally  inevitable  mistake 

"Yet  both  these  mistakes  also  rested  upon 
a  willful  disregard  of  some  of  the  obvious 
evidences. 

•'It  is  obvious  that  man  does  not  have 
the  power  to  extricate  himself  from  flux  and 
finlteness.  as  idealists  and  mystics  of  the  an- 
cient and  the  modern  world  believed. 

"It  is  equally  obvious  that  history  does 
not  solve  the  basic  problems  of  human  exist- 
ence but  reveals  them  on  progressively  new 
levels. 

"The  belief  that  men  could  solve  his  prob- 
lem either  by  an  escape  from  history  or  by  the 
historical  process  Itself  Is  a  mistake  which 
is  partly  prompted  by  the  most  universal  of 
all  'Ideological^  taints:  the  pride  not  of  par- 
ticular men  and  cultures,  but  a  man  as  man." 

The  rolling  sentences  of  this  passage  also 
illustrate  the  sonority  that  was  characteristic 
of  most  of  his  writing,  lecturing  and  preach- 
ing. One  Niebuhr  admirer  recalled  that  a 
woman  rushed  up  to  him  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  his  appearances  saying  that  she 
couldn't  understand  a  word  he  said  but  that 
she  would  be  content  to  hear  him  recite  the 
alphabet. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr — his  friends  called  him 
"Relnie"— was  born  in  Wright  City,  Mo.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Inunlgrant  father  who  was 
a  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America,  a  denomination  of  German  origin 
that  Is  now  a  part  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 
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Of  the  Nlebuhr  children,  three  achieved 
exception  ecclesiastical  distinction.  In  ad- 
dition to  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  there  were  also 
H.  Richard  Nlebuhr.  for  many  years  a  pro- 
fessor at  Yale  Divinity  School,  whose  theolog- 
ical Impact  on  American  Christendom  was 
nearly  as  profound  as  his  brother's,  and  Hul- 
da  Nlebuhr.  a  sister,  who  had  a  long  career 
as  a  teacher  at  McCormlck  Theological  Sem- 
inary In  Chicago. 

Relnhold  attended  Eden  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  seminary  of  this  denomination,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School  In  1914. 

After  receiving  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  In 
1915  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Evangelical  Synod  and  thereupon  took  vip 
the  only  pastorate  of  his  career,  a  13-year 
stint  as  minister  of  Bethel  Evangelical 
Church  In  Detroit,  a  struggling  congregation 
composed  principally  of  laborers  on  automo- 
bile assembly  lines. 

Before  long  the  young  mlnlsiter  found  him- 
self locked  in  struggle  with  Henry  Ford.  Mr. 
Nlebuhr's  outrage  at  the  conditions  under 
which  auto  workers  of  that  era  labored  led 
him  into  his  temporary  espousal  of  social- 
ism, an  embrace,  he  later  confessed,  that  pre- 
ceded his  reading  the  works  of  Karl  Marx. 

In  1928  he  moved  on  to  the  faculty  of 
Union  Seminary,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

The  multifariousness  of  Dr.  Nlebuhr's  In- 
terests and  activities  and  the  prodlglousness 
of  his  energy  led  him  over  the  years  into 
close  associations  with  such  disparate  flgures 
aa  diplomat  Oeorge  Kennan,  Episcopal  Bishop 
William  Scarlett.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Pelix  F'rankfurter,  historian  Arthur  Schles- 
Inger  Jr.,  Scottish  theologian  John  Balllle. 
Jewish  scholar  Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel.  law- 
yer and  public  figure  Dean  Acheson  and  a 
list  that  could  run  on  much  longer. 

Many  of  these  men  kept  up  with  the  un- 
folding of  Dr.  Nlebuhr's  thought  by  following 
his  writing  In  ■Christianity  and  Crisis."  a 
Christian  journal  of  opinion  he  founded  In 
1941  to  promote  the  activist.  Intervention- 
ist stance  he  espoused. 

During  World  War  n  and  thereafter.  Dr. 
Nlebuhr  relied  more  and  more  firmly  on  his- 
torical analysis  of  Issues  he  saw  confronting 
his  nation  and  world. 

Ronald  H.  Stone,  one  of  his  students  and 
the  collector  of  the  most  recent  volume  of  his 
essays,  noted: 

"As  his  thought  became  more  historically 
oriented.  It  also  grew  more  pragmatic  The 
results  of  the  New  Deal  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  pragmatic  foreign  policy  con- 
vinced Nlebuhr  of  the  dangers  and  Irrele- 
vance of  Ideology  to  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  United  States  .  . 

"His  Influence  on  purging  Protestantism  of 
absolutisms  In  social  ethics  has  been  one  of 
his  more  Important  contributions  in  Ameri- 
can life.  No  man  or  political  idea  was  good 
enough  to  be  trusted  completely;  both  had 
to  be  checked  by  other  men  and  ideas  and 
continually  evaluated  In  the  light  of  their 
contribution  to  the  common  good." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr  suffered  the  first  of  a  long 
seriee  of  crippling  strokes  In  1062,  when  he 
was  only  60.  and  physically  he  was  a  seml- 
In valid  thereafter. 

But  if  his  body  was  weakened,  his  mental 
energies  remained  undaunted,  and  commen- 
tary and  analysis  continued  to  flow  from  hla 
pen  at  a  scarcely  lessened  pace. 

In  addition  to  innumerable  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  Dr.  Nlebuhr  was 
the  author  of  more  than  ao  books.  Besides 
"The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  some  of 
the  more  memorable  are  "Leaves  from  the 
Notebook  of  a  Tamed  Critic,"  "Moral  Man 
and  Immoral  Society,"  "Beyond  Tragedy," 
"The  Children  of  Light  and  the  Children  of 
Darkness."  "Faith  and  History,"  "Ipony  and 
American  History"  and  "The  Structure  of 
Nations  and  Empires." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  participation  in  the  ex- 
change of  Ideas  covered  so  long  a  span  of 
years  and  grappled  with  such  a  variety  of 
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public  Issues  that  that  at  least  one  younger 
scholar  forgot  too  soon  that  he  was  still 
alive  and  active. 

This  writer  imprudently  suggested  a  few 
years  ago  that  Harvard  Divinity  School  theo- 
logian Harvey  Cox  was  "this  generation's 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr."  The  scholar  was  prompt- 
ly assailed  by  an  angry  swarm  of  Nlebuhr 
disciples  who  retorted  that  "Relnhold  Nle- 
buhr is  this  generation's  Relnhold  Nlebuhr." 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  funeral  wUl  be  conducted  at 
3  p.m.  Friday  In  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  the  western  Massa- 
chusetts town  where  he  died.  Friends  said  a 
memorial  service  would  probably  be  con- 
ducted later  in  New  York. 

He  13  survived  by  his  wife  of  40  years,  the 
former  Ursula  Keppel-Compton,  a  son,  Chris- 
topher, Albany,  N.Y.,  and  a  daughter.  Eliza- 
beth Slf  ton,  Brooklyn. 

Large  numbers  owe  large  debts  to  the 
teaching  of  Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  For  sectilarists 
who  sought  to  make  sense  out  of  the  mysteri- 
ous ways  of  politics — never  mind  the  myster- 
ies of  religious  faith — he  was  a  careful  ex- 
plainer of  the  creative  role  that  law  can  play 
In  causing  positive  social  change.  For  believ- 
ers, whether  in  God.  Christianity  or  some 
form  of  metaphysical  truth,  he  Insisted  that 
the  religious  experience  should  be  less  a  form 
of  parochial  loyalty  than  a  commitment  to 
values  that  help  men  to  overcome  hate,  in- 
justice. Ignorance.  For  pragmatists  who 
wanted  here-and-now  results,  he  was  the 
pastor  of  a  Detroit  church  who,  more  than 
50  years  ago.  daringly  spoke  out  against  what 
he  considered  the  callous  management  prac- 
tices of  Henry  Ford. 

All  these  different  roles  might  suggest  a 
man  on  the  run.  a  part-time  specialist  touch- 
ing many  bases  but  never  fully  covering  any. 
Yet  diversity  was  a  main  reason  for  Mr. 
Nlebuhr's  excellence,  because  essential  to 
anything  he  did  or  thought  was  a  tie-in  to 
Christian  realism.  He  wrote: 

"The  finest  task  of  achieving  Justice  will 
be  done  neither  by  the  Utopians  who  dream 
dreams  of  perfect  brotherhood  nor  yet  by  the 
cynics  who  believe  that  the  self-interest  of 
nations  cannot  be  overcome.  It  must  be  done 
by  the  realists  who  understand  that  nations 
are  selfish  and  will  be  so  till  the  end  of  his- 
tory, but  that  none  of  us.  no  matter  how 
selflsh  we  may  be.  can  t>e  only  selfish." 

Because  his  writing  and  preaching  on  re- 
ligion had  little  or  none  of  the  revival  tent 
to  It.  Mr.  Nlebuhr  attrswited  a  wide  following 
In  those  seminaries  where  students  demand 
that  the  church  help  solve  the  problems  of 
war.  racism  and  poverty.  More  than  a  few  of 
the  clergymen  Jailed  in  recent  years  for  civil 
disobedience,  or  those  who  work  to  organize 
the  poor  or  the  ethnic  communities,  were 
flrst  nudged  that  way  by  Nlebuhr.  He  dis- 
dained what  he  called  "a  simple  pletistlc 
version  of  the  Protestant -faith"  by  which  ce- 
lebrity-preachers try  to  prove  "that  prayer 
can  harness  divine  power  to  human  ends, 
particularly  to  the  ends  of  business  success 
and  happiness." 

Although  he  could  be  as  abstruse  as  the 
next  theologian  when  the  moment  was  right, 
Mr.  Nlebtihr's  writing  and  speaking  style  gen- 
erally remained  simple.  A  tribute  many  will 
pay  him  is  not  only  to  go  back  and  re-read 
his  better-known  works,  but  make  the  effort 
to  go  forward  and  apply  them  to  one's  dally 
life.  His  notions  of  Christian  realism  apply 
so  well,  perhaps  because  they  are  needed  so 
much. 

Rkinrold  NiteuHK.  Psotkstant 
Thsoiogiak,  Dtbb 

The  Rev.  Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  the  Protestant 
theologian  who  had  wide  influence  in  the 
worlds  of  reUglon  and  pc^tlos,  died  Tuesday 
evening  at  his  summer  home  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  78  years  old. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  had  been  under  orders  from 
his  doctors  in  recent  years  to  cut  down  on  his 
sermons  and  lectures. 

Throughout  his  long  career  he  was  a  theo- 
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loglan  who  preached  In  the  marketplace,  a 
philosopher  of  ethics  who  applied  his  belief 
to  everyday  moral  predicaments  and  a  polit- 
ical liberal  who  subscribed  to  a  hArd-boUed 
pragmatism. 

Combining  all  these  capacities,  be  was  the 
architect  of  a  complex  phUoeophy  based  on 
the  falllblUty  of  man  and  the  absurdity  of 
human  pretensions,  as  well  as  on  the  Biblical 
precepts  that  man  should  love  Ood  and  his 
neighbor. 

The  Protestant  theology  that  Mr.  Nlebuhr 
evolved  over  a  life-time  was  called  neo- 
orthodoxy.  It  stressed  original  sin,  which  Mr. 
Nlebuhr  defined  as  pride,  the  "universality 
of  self-regard  in  everybody's  motives,  wheth- 
er they  are  idealists  or  realists  or  whether 
they  are  benevolent  or  not." 

It  rejected  utopianism,  the  belief  "that  in- 
creasing reason,  increasing  education,  in- 
creasing technical  conquests  of  nature  make 
for  moral  progress,  that  historical  develop- 
ment means  moral  progress." 

As  Influential  as  he  was  in  the  disputatious 
world  of  religion,  it  was  in  the  arena  of  prac- 
tical poUtlcs  that  the  effects  of  his  thought 
were  most  apparent  to  the  general  public. 
He  was  the  mentor  of  scores  of  men,  includ- 
ing Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  who  were  the 
brain  trust  of  the  Democratic  party  In  the 
nlneteen-flftles  and  sixties.  George  F.  Ken- 
nan,  the  diplomat  and  adviser  to  Presidents 
on  Soviet  affairs,  called  Mr.  Nlebuhr  "the 
father  of  us  all"  in  recognition  of  his  role 
in  encouraging  Intellectuals  to  help  shape 
national  policies. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Kennan  and  Mr.  Schle- 
singer, the  "all"  Included  such  well-known 
Intellectual  movers  and  shakers  as  Pa\il  H. 
Nitze.  Dean  Acheson,  McGeorge  Bundy,  Louis 
J.  Hale,  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  and  James  Res- 
ton. 

"I  suppose  the  thing  Nlebuhr  has  done  for 
me  more  than  anybody  else,"  Mr.  Reston 
once  said,  "Is  to  articulate  the  irony  of  our 
condition  as  a  country  In  the  world  today." 

Mr.   Nlebuhr  advocated   "liberal   realism." 

"The  finest  task  of  achieving  Justice,"  he 
once  wrote,  "will  be  done  neither  by  the  Uto- 
pians who  dream  dreams  of  perfect  brother- 
hood nor  yet  by  the  cynics  who  believe  that 
the  self-interest  of  nations  cannot  be  over- 
conrte.  It  must  be  done  by  the  realists  who 
understand  that  nations  are  selfish  and  will 
be  so  till  the  end  of  history,  but  that  none 
of  us.  no  matter  how  selflsh  we  may  be.  can 
be  only  selfish." 

"The  whole  art  of  politics  consists  in  di- 
recting rationally  the  irrationalities  of  men." 
Mr.  Nlebuhr  said.  He  thought  of  intellec- 
tuals as  a  "collective  leaven"  in  a  democratic 
society,  men  and  women  who  oould  apply 
their  learning  to  the  practical  problems  of 
power  and  social  Justice.  To  them  Mr.  Nle- 
buhr often  served  as  an  adviser,  as  when  he 
lectured  to  the  Policy  Planning  SUff  of  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  was  himself  active  In  politics, 
as  a  member  first  of  the  Socialist  party,  and 
then  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
New  York. 

Acrrvs  IN  AO  hoc  oxottps 

He  was  an  officer  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  and  active  in  numerous  com- 
mittees established  to  deal  with  specific  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  matters.  He  was 
a  firm  interventionist  in  the  years  before 
United  States  entry  into  World  War  II.  He 
was  equally  firm  in  opposing  Communist 
goals  after  the  war.  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  against  harassing  Americtm  Communists. 

Much  of  Mr.  Nlebuhr's  political  Influence 
WM  subtle,  embodied  in  a  virtually  continu- 
ous outpouring  of  articles  on  topics  ranging 
from  the  moral  basis  of  politics  to  race  rela- 
tions to  pacifism  to  trade  unionism  to  for- 
eign affairs.  He  did  not  offer  pat  solutions, 
but  what  he  called  •Christian  realism."  which 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  arriving  at 
approximate,  rather  than  absolute,  answers 
to  public  questions.  Public  morality,  he  ar- 
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gued,  differed  from  private  morals  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  had  been  associated  with  Un- 
ion Theological  Seminary,  Broadway  and 
121st  Street,  since  1928.  He  was,  successively, 
associate  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion (1928-30);  William  E.  Dodge  Jr.  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Christianity  (193&-55) ;  and 
Charles  A.  Brlggs  Graduate  Professor  of 
Ethics  and  Theology  from  1955  to  his  death. 
He  was  vice  president  of  the  seminary  after 
1955. 

Hundreds  of  seminarians  jammed  lecture 
halls  for  his  courses,  and  thousands  of  lay- 
men heard  him  preach  or  lecture.  He  spoke 
a:  many  colleges  across  the  country,  preached 
a:  scores  of  churches,  large  and  small,  and 
appeared  on  inniuneraole  public  platforms. 
He  was  a  sparkling  talker,  exerting  a  mag- 
netism that  kept  his  listeners  excited  and 
alert  through  lengthy  and  profound  exposi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  possessed  a  deep  voice  and 
large  blue  eyes.  He  used  his  arms  as  though 
he  were  an  orchestra  conductor.  Occasionally 
one  hand  would  strike  out,  with  a  pointed 
finger  at  the  end,  to  accent  a  trenchant  sen- 
tence. 

He  talked  rapidly  and  (because  he  disliked 
to  wear  spectacles  for  his  far-sightedness) 
without  notes;  yet  he  was  adroit  in  building 
logical  climaxes  and  in  communicating  a 
sense  of  passionate  Involvement  in  what 
he  was  saying. 

Many  who  heard  him  lecture  on  secular 
matters  were  Incredulous  when  they  foimd 
that  he  was  a  clergyman,  for  he  wore  his  eru- 
dition lightly  and  spoke  In  common  accents. 
When  he  preached,  one  auditor  recalled, 
"he  always  seemed  the  small-town  parish 
minister,  able  to  relate  the  Christian  faith 
simply  to  contemporary  problems." 

A  high  forehead  and  premature  baldness, 
except  for  a  ring  of  hair  above  his  ears,  made 
Mr.  Nlebuhr  appear  taller  than  his  6  feet  1 
inch.  His  frame  was  large  and  his  hands 
were  big-knuckled. 

OFTTCZ  FILLED  WITH  BOOKS 

He  looked  outsized  in  his  snug  office  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  seminary,  which  he 
occupied  during  his  teaching  years.  Its  walls 
were  so  hidden  by  books,  mostly  on  sociology 
and  economics,  that  there  was  space  for  only 
one  picture,  a  wood  engraving  of  Jonah  In- 
side the  whale.  On  his  desk,  amid  a  wild 
miscellany  of  papers,  was  a  framed  photo- 
graph of  his  wife  and  children.  When  stu- 
dents dropi>ed  in,  as  they  frequently  did,  he 
liked  to  rock  back  in  bis  swivel  chair,  cross 
his  legs,  link  his  hands  on  top  of  his  head 
and  chat. 

In  those  Informal  moments  he  was  a  gay 
and  witty  talker,  tossing  off  Ideas  in  vlr- 
tu.ally  every  sentence  and  drawing  upon  a 
seemingly  inexhaustible  store  of  quotations 
from  books  he  had  read.  Some  students  were 
disquieted  by  his  eyes. 

"He  didn't  really  look  at  you,"  one  of 
them  recalled,  "so  much  as  measure  you." 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  had  an  easy  way  about  him. 
one  that  dispelled  barriers  of  communication. 
He  was  "ReliLle"  to  friends  and  acquaintances 
In  public  references  he  preferred  "Mister"  to 
the  honorific  "Doctor."  His  highest  earned 
academic  degree  was  Master  of  Arts,  which  he 
received  from  Yale  in  1915,  but  he  collected 
18  honorary  doctorates,  including  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Oxford. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr's  diversions  were  few.  He  was 
fond  of  walking  on  Riverside  Drive  virith  his 
wife  and  his  large  black  poodle,  but  the 
family  conversation  was  mostly  about  reU- 
glon. Mrs.  Nlebuhr  was  a  lecturer  on  that 
subject  at  Barnard  College  for  a  number  of 
years.  Otherwise  Mr.  Nlebuhr  worked  from 
7:30  A.M.,  when  he  had  breakfast,  until  be 
retired  at  midnight. 

Hla  writing  appeared  in  the  most  diverse 
publications.  For  several  years  in  the  nine- 
teen-thlrtles  he  edited  and  contributed  to 
The  World  Tomorrow,  a  Socialist  party  organ; 
from  the  forties  on  he  edited  and  wrote  for 
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Christianity  and  Crisis,  a  biweekly  magazine 
devoted  to  religious  matters.  In  an  ecu- 
menical spirit,  he  wrote  for  The  Common- 
weal, a  Roman  Catholic  magazine;  for  Ad- 
vance and  Christian  Centtiry,  Protestant 
publications;  and  for  Commentary,  a  Jewish 
publication. 

Because  Mr.  Nlebuhr  did  not  employ  Bib- 
lical citations  to  support  his  political  at- 
titudes, some  associates  were  skeptical  of  the 
depth  of  his  faith. 

"Don't  tell  me  Reinle  takes  that  God  busi- 
ness seriously,"  a  political  co-worker  once 
said. 

The  remark  got  back  to  Mr.  Nlebuhr,  who 
laughed  and  said : 

I  know.  Some  of  my  friends  think  I  teach 
Christian  ethics  as  a  sort  of  front  to  make 
my  politics  respectable." 

Troubled  agnostics,  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews  often  came  to  him  for  spiritual 
guidance.  Only  half  facetiously,  one  Jew  con- 
fessed :  "Reinle  is  my  rabbi." 

Men  and  women  of  other  faiths  felt  equally 
close  to  him,  for  he  did  not  seek  to  convert 
so  much  as  to  cotinsel. 

raAKKFTTBTKB  AN  ADMIRES 

Among  Mr.  Nlebuhr's  admirers  was  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  After 
listening  to  one  sermon,  the  late  Justice  said: 

"I  liked  what  you  said,  Reinle,  and  I  speak 
as  a  believing  unl>eliever." 

"I'm  glad  you  did,"  the  clergyman  replied, 
"for  I  spoke  as  an  unbelieving  believer." 

Although  Mr.  Nlebuhr  was  acclaimed  as  a 
theologian,  the  closest  he  came  to  systematiz- 
ing his  views  was  In  his  two-volume  "The  Na- 
ture and  Destiny  of  Man,"  published  by  Scrib- 
ner's  in  1943.  He  began  an  "Intellectual  biog- 
raphy" issued  in  1956  by  saying: 

"I  cannot  and  do  not  claim  to  l>e  a  theolo- 
gian. I  have  taught  Christian  Social  Ethics 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have  also 
dealt  in  the  ancillary  field  of  apologetics.  My 
avocational  Interest  as  a  kind  of  circuit  rider 
in  colleges  and  universities  has  prompted 
an  interest  In  the  defense  and  Justification 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  secular  age  .  .  . 

"I  have  never  been  very  competent  in  the 
nice  points  of  pure  theology;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
terested heretofore  to  acquire  the  con\pe- 
tence." 

There  was.  nonetheless,  a  Nlebuhr  doc- 
trine. In  Its  essence  it  accepted  God  and  con- 
tended that  man  knows  Him  chiefly  through 
Christ,  or  what  Mr.  Nlebuhr  called  "the 
Christ  event."  The  doctrine,  in  its  evolved 
form,  suggested  that  man's  condition  was  in- 
herently sinful,  and  that  his  original,  and 
largely  ineradicable,  sin  Is  his  pride,  or  ego- 
tism. 

"The  tragedy  of  man,"  Mr.  Niebuhr  said, 
"Is  that  he  can  conceive  self-perfection  but 
cannot  achieve  it." 

He  argued  also  that  man  deluded  himself 
most  of  the  time;  for  example,  he  believed 
that  a  man  who  trumpeted  his  own  toler- 
ance was  likely  to  be  full  of  concealed  prej- 
udices and  bigotries. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  asserted  that  man  should  not 
passively  accept  evil,  but  should  strive  for 
moral  solutions  to  his  problems.  He  urged 
man  to  take  advantage  of  bis  flnltude,  to 
deal  realistically  with  life  as  it  is  and  to  have 
Biblical  faith. 

In  the  ceaseless  battle  between  good  and 
evil,  man  must  "recognize  the  heights."  for 
there  Is  "no  sinful  life  in  which  there  is  not 
a  point  where  God's  grace  may  find  lodge- 
ment." 

"The  Christian  faith  cannot  deny  that  our 
acts  may  be  Influenced  by  heredity,  environ- 
ment and  the  actions  of  others,"  he  once 
wrote.  "But  it  must  deny  that  we  can  ever 
excuse  our  actions  by  attributing  them  to 
the  fault  of  others,  even  though  there  has 
been  a  strong  inclination  to  do  this  since 
Adam  excused  himself  by  the  words.  'The 
woman  gave  me  the  apple'." 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  also  insisted  that  "when  the 
Bible  speaks  of  man  being  made  in  the  image 
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of  God,  it  means  that  he  Is  a  free  spirit  as 
well  as  a  creature;  and  that  as  a  spirit  be  Is 
finally  responsible  to  God." 

In  struggle  for  the  good.  Institutional 
change  Is  likely  to  bo  more  effective  than  a 
change  of  heart,  Mr.  Niebuhr  suggested.  He 
decried  clergymen  who  offered  salvation  on 
what  he  considered  simplistic  terms. 

Billy  Graham,  the  evangelist,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  the  expositor  of 
"the  power  of  positive  thinking,"  were  among 
the  clergymen  Mr.  Nlebubr  contradicted. 
Their  "wholly  Individualistic  conceptions  of 
sin,"  he  said,  were  "almost  completely  Irrele- 
vant" to  the  collective  problems  of  the  nu- 
clear age. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  objected  especially  to  the  mo- 
tion that  religious  conversion  could  cure  race 
prejudice,  economic  Injustice  or  political 
chlcanory.  The  remedy,  he  believed,  lay  in  so- 
cietal changes  spurred  by  Christian  realism. 
In  this  sense,  man  oould  be  an  agent  in  his- 
tory by  coming  to  terms  with  it  and  working 
to  alter  his  environment. 

Mr.  Niebtihr's  own  life  illustrated  his  be- 
liefs. He  was  btan  June  21,  1893,  in  Wright 
City,  Mo.,  the  son  of  Oustav  and  Lydla  Nie- 
buhr. His  father  was  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Synod  Church,  a  German  Lutheran  congre- 
gation, in  that  farm  community.  At  the  age 
of  10  Relnhold  decided  that  he  wanted  to  be 
a  minister  because,  as  he  told  his  father, 
"you're  the  most  Interesting  man  in  town." 
At  that  point  his  father  set  about  teaching 
him  Greek. 

FrcMn  high  school  Relnhold  went,  with  his 
brother  Richard,  to  Elmhurst  College  in  Illi- 
nois, a  small  denominational  school,  and 
from  there,  after  fotir  years,  to  Eden  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  near  St.  Louis.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  In  1»13,  Relnhold  was  uked  to 
take  hU  pulpit  in  Lincoln,  HI.  He  declined  in 
order  to  enter  Yale  Divinity  School  on  a 
scholarship.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity degree  there  In  1914,  and  his  Master  of 
Arts  a  year  later. 

ONLT    PASTOEATE    IN    DETROIT 

Upon  his  ordination  by  the  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America,  he  was  sent  to  his 
flrst  and  only  pastorate,  the  Bethel  Evangeli- 
cal Church  oZ  Detroit.  He  remained  there  13 
years,  nurturing  the  congregation  from  20 
members  to  650,  and  becoming  the  center  of 
swirling  controversy  for  his  support  of  labor, 
and  later  for  his  espousal  of  socialism. 

"I  cut  my  eyeteeth  fighting  Ford,"  Mr. 
Nlebuhr  said  In  recollection  of  his  Detroit 
years.  Whereas  Henry  Ford  was  usually 
praised  In  those  days  for  his  wage  of  »5  a 
day  and  the  low  price  of  his  automobiles. 
he  was  condemned  by  Mr.  Nlebuhr  as  ravaging 
his  workers  by  the  assembly  line,  the  speedup, 
periodic  layoffs  for  retooling  and  by  summary 
dismissal  of  men  in  middle  age. 

"What  a  civilization  this  U!"  Mr.  Niebuhr 
said.  "Naive  gentlemen  with  a  genius  for  me- 
chanics suddenly  become  arbiters  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  thousands." 

Mr.  Niebuhr  not  only  preached  against 
what  he  regarded  as  Mr.  Ford's  callousness, 
but  he  also  wrote  stinging  articles  in  The 
Christian  Century  that  were  read  by  Mr 
Ford,  among  others.  Mr.  Ford  was  neither 
amused  nor  converted.  Mr.  Nlebuhr  emerged 
as  a  public  champion  of  social  justice  and  as 
a  Socialist. 

A    SOCIALIST    WrTHOtrr    MARX 

Recalling  this  phase  of  his  career  In  after 
years,  the  clergyman  said : 

"Mr.  Ford  typified  for  my  rather  immature 
social  Imagination  all  that  was  wrong  with 
American  capitalism.  I  became  a  Socialist  in 
this  reaction.  I  became  a  Socialist  in  theory 
long  before  I  enrolled  in  the  Socialist  party 
and  before  I  had  read  anything  by  Karl 
Marx. 

"I  became  the  prisoner  of  a  very  cute 
phrase  which  I  Invented,  or  It  seemed  to  me 
at  least  to  be  cute.  That  phrase  was,  "When 
private  property  ceases  to  be  private,  it  no 
longer  ought  to  l)e  private.' 
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"The  phrase,  which  waa  prompted  by  the 
unprlvate  character  of  these  great  motor 
companies,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  astute  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  history  In  which 
Justice  was  achieved  by  balancing  various 
typ>es  of  collective  power." 

For  a  number  of  years  B^.  Nlebuhr  preached 
what  was  termed  "the  social  Gospel,"  a 
Jeremiad  against  the  abuse  of  lalseez  falre 
Industrialism.  He  was  a  much-prized  spealcer 
at  labor  and  liberal  gatherings  and  on  coU«ge 
campuses. 

He  castigated  capitalists  not  only  for  their 
Inhumanity  to  man  but  also  for  their  spirit- 
ual blindness.  He  called  for  labor  brother- 
hood, and  racial  and  religious  brotherhood 
as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  he  tolled  the  doom  of 
capitalism.  "Capitalism  is  dying  and  It  ought 
to  die,"  he  said  In  1933.  He  was  then  teaching 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  agitating 
for  the  Socialist  party.  He  was  a  founder.  In 
1930,  of  the  Pellowshlp  of  Socialist  Chris- 
tians, whose  membership  included  Paul  Tll- 
Uch,  the  theologian. 

All  during  the  thirties,  however.  Mr.  Nleb- 
uhr was  reassessing  his  ethical,  social  and 
political  beliefs.  He  had  never  been  a  thor- 
oughgoing Marxist,  an  advocate  of  class 
struggle  and  revolution;  and  now  he  turned 
from  Socialism.  He  was  never  a  Communist; 
Indeed,  he  was  a  vigorous  critic  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  "brutality"  of  its  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr's  dispute  with  Socialism,  and 
his  ultimate  break  with  It.  was  on  religious 
and  ethical  grounds,  and  later  on  realistic 
grounds.  It  was  Idolatry,  he  thought,  to 
suggest  that  human  beings  could  blueprint 
and  bring  forth  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  He  also  bad  mounting  doubts  about 
the  Inevitability  of  progress. 

In  1939  Mr.  Nlebuiir  was  Invited  to  deliver 
the  Glfford  Lectures  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. This  offered  him  a  further  opportunity 
to  refine  his  views,  which  came  more  and 
more  to  be  centered  on  man's  pretensions 
about  himself. 

"A  Christian  Justice  will  be  particularly 
critical  of  the  claims  of  the  self  against  the 
claims  of  the  other,  but  It  will  not  dismiss 
them  out  of  hand."  he  said.  "A  simple  Chris- 
tian moraltsm  counsels  men  to  be  unselfish. 
A  profounder  Christian  faith  must  encourage 
men  to  create  systems  of  Justice  which  will 
save  society  and  themselves  from  their  own 
selfishness." 

Although  Mr.  Nlebuhr  recanted  his  So- 
cialism, he  did  not  lessen  his  Interest  In  social 
change.  Instead,  he  saw  It  In  a  different 
light — as  a  continuous  adjustment  of  ten- 
sions between  power  groups  In  society.  Nor 
did  he  diminish  his  concern  for  the  plight 
of  minorities  and  the  rights  of  labor.  Their 
cause,  he  contended,  was  part  of  a  grander 
social  adjustment  within  the  general  frame- 
work of  American  capitalism. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  n  Mr.  Nlebuhr 
favored  Americsm  Intervention. 

"The  halting  of  totalitarian  aggression  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  world  peace  and  order,"  he 
declared.  He  headed  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  a  committee  formed  In  1941  hy 
liberal  former  pacifists  to  encourage  partici- 
pation Ln  the  war. 

In  the  war  period  Mr.  Nlebuhr  worked  with 
the  World  Council  of  Churches'  Commission 
on  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace.  He  also  Joined 
the  Liberal  party  in  1944.  and  was  an  untiring 
spokesman  for  the  antl-Communlst  left. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  a  group  of  50 
distinguished  Americans.  He  received  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  In  1964. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr's  principal  writings  were  'Does 
Civilization  Need  Religion?"  (1927);  "Leaves 
Prom  the  Notebook  of  a  Tamed  Critic" 
(1929);  "Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society" 
(1932);  "Reflections  on  the  End  of  an  Era" 
( 1934 ) ;  "An  Interpretation  of  Christian 
Ethics"  (1935);  "Beyond  Tragedy"  (1937); 
"Christianity  and  Power  Politics"  (1940); 
"The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man"  (1941-43) ; 
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"The  Children  of  Ught  and  the  Children  of 
Darkness"  (1944);  "Discerning  the  Signs  of 
the  Times"  (1946);  "Faith  and  History" 
(1949);  "The  Irony  of  American  History" 
(1952);  "ChrUtian  Realism  and  Political 
Problems"  (1953);  "The  Self  and  the  Dramas 
of  History"  (1955);  "Pious  and  Secular 
America"  (1958);  "The  Structure  of  Nations 
and  Empires  "  (1959) ;  and  "Man's  Nature  and 
His  Communities"  (1965). 

He  leaves  his  wife  of  40  years,  the  former 
Ursula  Keppel-Compton;  a  son,  Christopher 
Robert  of  Albany,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Slfton  of  Brooklyn. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  In  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Stockbrldge  tomor- 
row at  3  p.m. 

The  Rev.  T.  Guthrie  Speers,  minister  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Ca- 
naan, Conn.,  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Nlebuhr's, 
will  lead  the  service,  assisted  by  another 
friend,  the  Rev.  John  Crocker  of  Andover. 
Mass..  a  former  headmaster  at  Oroton  School. 

Mrs.  Nlebuhr  said  that  at  the  express  wish 
of  her  husband.  Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
also  would  take  part.  Rabbi  Heschel  read  Old 
Testament  lessons  at  the  funeral  service  for 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

[From  the  New  York  Times ] 
Reinhold   Niebuhr 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr  blended  theology  and 
practical  politics  as  articulator  of  the  con- 
cept of  "liberal  realism."  His  writings  pro- 
vided the  Intellectual  underpinning  for 
much  of  what  was  most  constructive  In  the 
antltotalltarlan  left. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1930's.  Dr.  Nlebuhr 
was  profoundly  Infiuentlal  in  moving  Ameri- 
can Protestantism  away  from  pacifism  and  a 
Utopian  view  of  politics  toward  a  more  com- 
plex, more  tragic  and  politically  more  realis- 
tic view  of  man  and  society.  In  his  master- 
piece. "The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  and 
In  his  lesser  books,  he  brought  to  bear  old 
Christian  insights  Into  man's  fallibility  and 
pride  and  made  them  relevant  and  convinc- 
ing in  this  secular  age.  Because  of  his  great 
gifts  as  public  speaker  and  lucid,  forceful 
writer,  there  were  few  within  the  Protestant 
community  who  did  not  feel  his  influence, 
while  many  who  shared  other  beliefs  or  re- 
jected religion  also  respyonded  to  his  argu- 
ments. 

Not  one  to  be  a  theorist  only.  Dr.  Nlebuhr 
tested  his  concepts  In  the  arena  of  electoral 
politics.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  New 
York's  Liberal  party  in  1944  and  an  architect 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  In  the 
years  following  World  War  II  his  Influence 
on  the  thinking  of  many  key  Government 
policymakers  was  so  profound  that  George 
P.  Kennan  saw  him  as  "the  father  of  us 
all"— the  "all""  being  the  liberal  trendsetters 
of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  ideas  were  not,  of  course,  al- 
ways accepted  with  the  grace  and  facility 
with  which  he  propounded  them.  But  even 
his  adversaries  of  the  right  and  the  left 
cheerfully  conceded  the  effervescence  of  his 
mind  and  the  humanitarlanlsm  of  his  philos- 
ophy. Dr.  Nlebuhr  helped  Infuse  vigor  Into 
the  American  democratic  process.  In  a  time 
of  moral  confusion  and  rapid  political 
change,  he  was  a  frequent  source  of  political 
wisdom  and  an  illuminating  spokesman  for 
the  moral  values  that  sustain  human  free- 
dom. 
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AUDIE  MURPHY'S  REMARKABLE 
RECORD 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Audie 
Murphy  was  killed  recently  in  a  tragic 


plane  accident,  America  lost  its  foremost 
combat  war  hero  of  World  War  n.  His 
record  of  unsurpassed  gallantry  and 
courage  speaks  for  itself.  I  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
written  by  Deirdre  Carmody.  Entitled 
■'Alone  Against  the  Enemy,"  the  article 
follows : 

.^LONE  Against  the  Enemy 

(By   Deirdre    Carmody) 

On  Jan.  26,  1945,  an  American  infantry 
company  fighting  In  the  huge  Colmar  pocket 
in  eastern  France  was  besieged  by  six  tanks 
and  waves  of  German  Infantry.  The  baby- 
faced  second  lieutenant  In  charge  of  Com- 
pany B.  15th  Infantry  Regiment,  Third  Divi- 
sion, ordered  his  outnumbered  men  to  with- 
draw to  the  cover  of  a  nearby  wood.  The 
lieutenant.  Audle  Murphy,  remained  and 
gave  fire  directions  to  his  artillery  on  a  field 
telephone. 

Behind  him  an  American  tank  was  hit 
and  burst  into  flames  as  Its  crew  fled  for 
shelter.  The  young  lieutenant  leaped  to  the 
top  of  the  burning  tank,  grabbed  Its  .50-call- 
ber  machine  gun  and  stood  there,  a  lone 
figure  exposed  on  three  sides  to  the  enemy, 
firing  Into  the  German  lines. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  despite  a  leg 
wound,  he  continued  his  barrage  of  fire  until 
he  had  killed  or  wounded  about  50  Germans. 
Finally,  the  enemy  began  to  retreat,  the 
lieutenant  rejoined  his  men,  organized  a 
counterattack  and  secured  the  woods. 

The  scene  was  to  become  as  familiar  to 
American  audiences  as  the  wavy  brown  hair 
and  freckled  face  of  Its  20-year-old  hero.  He 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  bravery, 
and.  by  the  time  he  was  released  from  the 
Army,  he  had  become  the  most  decorated 
hero  of  World  War  II. 

Lieutenant  Murphy  received  24  decora- 
tions, most  of  which  he  gave  away  to  chil- 
dren. They  Included  also  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Silver 
Star  with  Oak  Leaf  cluster,  the  Bronze  Star, 
the  Purple  Heart  with  two  Oak  Leaf  clusters 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm.  He  was 
commended  for  having  killed  240  German 
soldiers,  although  he  said  that  no  one  could 
be  sure  of  the  exact  number. 

WOUNDED  THREE  TIMES 

After  having  been  wounded  three  times 
young  Audle  Murphy  returned  home  to  a  na- 
tion eager  to  venerate  Its  war  heroes.  His  face 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  news  magazines,  he 
marched  In  parades  to  bloodstlrrlng  music, 
he  spoke  to  cheering  audiences  and  finally — 
motivated  more  by  a  need  for  money  than 
a  need  for  glory — he  laboriously  wrote  out 
his  memoirs  In  longhand. 

Some  years  later  the  autobiography,  "To 
Hell  and  Back."  was  made  Into  a  movie  with 
Mr.  Murphy  playing  himself.  He  described  it 
as  "the  first  time.  I  suppose,  a  man  has 
fought  an  honest  war.  then  come  back  and 
played  himself  doing  It." 

After  the  movie  came  out  In  1955.  Mr. 
Murphy  described  to  an  Interviewer  his  fee!- 
ingj  about  making  the  movie: 

"This  strange  Jerking  back  and  forth  be- 
tween make-believe  and  reality."  he  said. 
"Between  fighting  for  your  life  and  the  dis- 
covery that  It's  only  a  game  and  you  have 
to  do  a  retake  because  a  tourist's  dog  ran 
across  the  field  in  the  middle  of  the  battle. ' 

He  told  about  one  Incident  that  he  partic- 
ularly dreaded  reennctlng.  It  was  the  scene 
In  which  one  of  his  closest  friends  stood  up 
while  the  company  was  advancing  up  a  hill 
and  was  hit  by  a  burst  of  machine  gun  fire. 

The  friend  fell  back  onto  Mr.  Murphy,  gave 
him  a  strange  little  smile  and  said,  "I  goofed. 
Murphy."  Then  he  died  In  Mr.  Murphy's 
arms. 

"When   we  shot   the  scene,"  Mr.   Murphy 
recounted,    "we    changed    the    part    where 
Brandon  died  In  my  arms.  That  was  the  way 
It   had   really   happened,   but  It  looked  too 
corny,  they  said    I  gue.ss  It  did." 
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Movn:  WAS  a  stJCCEss 

The  movie  was  a  success,  however,  and  it 
is  silll  being  shown  to  late-night  television 
aadieiices.  Ironically,  it  was  on  the  television 
here  esirly  yesterday  morning  while  a  search 
was  being  conducted  for  the  wreckage  of  Mr. 
Murphy's  plane.  The  movie  review  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sept.  23,  1955,  said: 

•  Gallantry  has  been  glorified  more  dra- 
n.uncally  on  film  previously  but  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, who  still  seems  to  be  the  shy,  serious, 
tenderfoot  rather  than  a  Titan  among  G.I. 
heroes,  lends  stature,  credibility  and  dignity 
to  an  autobiography  that  would  be  routine 
ar.d  hackneyed  without  him." 

Mr.  Murphy's  film  career,  which  began  In 
1948  with  "Beyond  Glory"  and  continued  Into 
the  late  1960's,  Included  about  40  movies. 
Many  of  these  were  Westerns  or  war  stories, 
in  which  he  played  young,  eager  American 
boys,  very  much  like  himself. 

He  often  Joked  about  his  lack  of  acting 
ability.  For  Instance.  In  "Beyond  Glory,"  a 
story  about  West  Point,  he  had  a  bit  part. 

"I  had  eight  words  to  say,"  he  recalled. 
"Seven  more  than  I  could  handle." 

ADMrrTED    TO    H.^NDICAP 

Another  time,  when  a  director  yelled  at 
him  for  his  wooden  acting.  Mr.  Murphy  In- 
terrupted and  said,  "You  forget  that  I've  got 
a  hell  of  a  handicap." 

"So?"  the  director  sputtered.  "So  what  Is 
this  handicap?" 

"No  talent,"'  Mr.  Murphy  reportedly  said. 

Mr.  Murphy's  movies  also  Included  "The 
Kid  from  Texas"  (1950);  "The  Red  Bctdge  of 
Courage"  (1951);  "Destry"  (1955);  "Night 
Passage"  |1957);  "No  Name  on  the  Bullet" 
(1958);  "The  Quiet  American"  (1958);  "The 
Unforglven"  (1959).  He  also  played  in  a 
televl^on  series,  "Whispering  Smith." 

He  was  bom  on  June  20,  1924,  on  a  cotton 
farm  near  Kingston  In  the  Texas  blacklands. 
His  father  was  a  sharecropper  and  the  fam- 
ily lived  In  what  Mr.  Murphy  later  described 
as  "an  honest-to-God  shack."  There  were  11 
children. 

One  day  his  father  walked  out  of  the  house 
and  never  came  beck,  A  few  years  later,  when 
Audie  was  17,  his  mother  died  of  a  lung 
disease. 

Young  Audle  tried  desperately  to  keep  the 
family  together.  He  hunted  with  a  borrowed 
.22-callber  rlfie  and  learned  never  to  miss, 
because  he  never  had  more  than  a  dime's 
worth  of  shells.  When  he  couldn't  get  hold 
of  a  rifle,  he  used  a  slingshot  to  kill  rabbits. 

In  June,  1942,  he  lied  about  his  weight 
and  his  age — he  was  skinny  and  not  quite 
18 — and  Joined  the  Army. 

A    PAGE    OUT    OF    HISTORY 

His  tour  of  duty  resembles  a  page  out  of  a 
World  War  II  history  book.  He  was  in  Casa- 
blanca in  1943.  He  took  part  in  the  landing 
of  Sicily  in  July  of  that  year,  then  landed 
on  the  beach  at  Anzlo. 

His  company  marched  up  through  Italy 
and  into  Southern  France.  Out  of  235  men, 
Mr.  Murphy  and  one  supply  sergeant  were 
the  only  ones  left  at  the  end  of  the  bloody 
Journey. 

When  he  returned  home  his  picture  on  the 
cover  of  Life  nuigazlne  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  James  Cagney,  the  actor,  and  his 
brother  Bill,  the  producer.  The  Cagneys  per- 
suaded Mr.  Murphy  to  become  an  actor,  and 
his  movie  career  began. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  effects  of  the 
war  wore  off.  For  years,  he  had  nightmares. 
He  cotUdn't  go  to  sleep  without  a  loaded 
German  Walther  automatic  pistol  under  his 
pillow. 

Some  one  once  asked  Mr.  Murphy  how 
people  managed  to  survive  a  war. 

"I  don't  think  they  ever  do,"  he  said. 
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EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO— II 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing with  a  number  of  our  colleagues  and 
others  the  plight  of  Puerto  Ricans — both 
those  on  the  mainland  as  well  as  those  on 
the  island — and  the  many  and  varied 
problems  facing  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  commented  on  numerous  oc- 
casions that  American  citizens  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  not  receiving  their  full  and 
fair  share  of  Federal  assistance  and  that 
this  situation  is  especially  critical  in 
light  of  the  economic  difficulties  cur- 
rently being  experienced  on  the  island. 

In  my  May  4  speech  I  noted  that  the 
current  recession  in  the  United  States  i"! 
felt  as  a  depression  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
island's  two  primary  industries — tour- 
ism and  textiles — have  been  the  hardest 
hit.  Four  of  the  large  luxury  hotels  have 
been  closed  and  three  others  are  very 
seriously  endangered.  A  number  of  tex- 
tile plants  have  been  forced  to  close  or 
to  drastically  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. Unemployment  is  at  a  record 
level  of  33  percent  of  the  potential  Island 
labor  force. 

The  effects  of  this  depression  are  par- 
ticularly calamitous  when  you  take  into 
account  the  already  prevalent  economic 
conditions:  the  average  pay  for  indus- 
trial workers  on  the  island  is  approxi- 
mately $1.60  per  hour,  less  than  one-half 
the  U.S.  average;  the  average  aimual 
per  capita  personal  income  is  almost  less 
than  one-half  that  of  Mississippi,  the 
poorest  of  the  50  States;  one  out  of  ev- 
ery nine  Puerto  Ricans  receives  welfare 
payments;  the  cost  of  living  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  at  least  10  percent  higher  than  in 
the  United  States  and  some  sources  in- 
dicate that  this  may  be  even  higher. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  ex- 
amples which  could  be  presented. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  problems  of  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
a  very  definite  bearing  on  those  same 
areas  here  on  the  mainland.  Inequitable 
treatment  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  past  has 
contributed  to  an  economic  crisis  on  the 
island.  Unless  prompt  and  meaningful 
action  is  taken,  the  search  for  economic 
opportunity  will  spur  a  new  wave  of 
Puerto  Rican  migrants  to  the  mainland 
and  further  aggravate  the  urban  crisis 
here.  The  fact  is  that  Puerto  Ricans  are 
migrating  to  the  United  States  not  be- 
cause they  necessarily  want  to  but  be- 
cause they  are  compelled  to  do  so  in  the 
search  for  employment  and  economic 
security.  The  labor  market  on  the  island 
is  simply  unable  to  effectively  cope  with 
the  burgeoning,  and  largely  unskilled, 
labor  force.  What  is  particularly  tragic  is 
that  there  is  no  solution — not  even  mo- 
mentary relief — in  sight.  The  inadequate 
and  discriminatory  treatment  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  bound  to  aggravate  what  is  al- 
ready a  serious  condition  and  the  time 
for  reform  is  long  past  due. 
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In  order  to  dramatize  this  present 
crisis,  I  have  compiled  a  number  of 
statistics.  I  believe  these  figures  will 
present  an  accurate  picture  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  inequitable  treatment 
of  the  island  in  comparison  with  the 
State;  the  disastrous  problems  being 
experienced  by  the  Puerto  Rican  econ- 
omy; and,  the  tragic  status  of  the  average 
Puerto  Rican  worker.  These  figures  have 
been  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources,  ranging  from  Federal  and  Com- 
monwealth Government  statistics  to  data 
prepared  by  various  island  industrial 
groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  these  statistics 
herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  so 
that  our  colleagues  may  be  better  aware 
of  the  current  dilemma  facing  Puerto 
Rico  and  to  give  further  impetus  to 
interest  in  implementing  my  four-point 
program  to  cope  with  this  tragic  situ- 
ation : 

COMPARISON  OF  FAMILY  INCOME 


Number  oi 

Number  of 

families 

families     Puerto       United 

(Puerto 

(United         Rico      SUtes 

Annual  income 

Rico) 

States)  percent '  percent' 

Less  ttianjl, 000  ..  64  409  804.000  10.5'  1.6 

JltoJ2,000      ...  99  989  1.600  000  16.31  3.1 

J2to$3,000 92.014  2,371.000  15.0  4  6 

$3toJ4,000 76.819  2.705,000  12.5  53 

J4  to  $5,000.  -     .-  70.543  2.752,000  11.5  5.4 

J5lo$7,500 104,282  "6.314.000  17.0  12.3 

J7.500toJ10,0O0..  49, 075  '11,115  000         8.0  21.7 

OverJlO.OOO 56,435  23.576.000         9.2  45  9 

Total 613.566  51,237.000  100.0  100.0 


1  Fiscal  year  1%9. 

'Calendar  year  1%9. 

»  J5.000  to  J7,000  and  $7,000  to  $10,000. 

Sources:  Selected  statistical  data  circulated  to  Subcommtttee 
on  Labor,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. San  Juan,  P.R.  May  7,  1971,  as  appendix  to  statement 
by  Manuel  A  Casiano,  Administrator.  Economic  Development 
Administration,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  "Consumer 
Income,  Current  Population  Reports"  US  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  No,  70,  July  16,  1970. 

PER    CAPITA    PERSONAL    INCOME    IN    SELECTED    AREAS, 
1969  AND  1970 


Area  1969  1970 

Puerto  Rico... $1,234  $1,472 

District  of  Columbia. „ '4.359  5.519 

California i..,^„.->. 4.232  4,469 

Mississippi             - -, 2.358  2.561 

New  York  State ...... ^ 4,495  4.797 

New  York  City 05,55  (-') 

1  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area 
-'  Not  available. 

General  Economic  Conditions 

The  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Social 
Services  repnarts  that  In  1970.  80  regional  cen- 
ters were  operated  to  distribute  food  donated 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  91,469  families, 
numbering  524,369  persons  or  approximately 
19.5'~'c  of  the  total  Puerto  Rican  population. 

DHEW  reports  that,  as  of  12.30/70.  324,310 
persons  In  Puerto  Rico  were  receiving  wel- 
fare payments,  an  Increase  of  88,000  over  the 
previous  year  or  approximately  a  37% 
Increase. 

1  out  of  every  nine  Puerto  Ricans  receives 
welfare  payments. 

The  average  estimated  income  per  capita 
by  municipalities  was  $1,240  In  1969.  How- 
ever, 37  of  the  77  mtiniclpalitles  had  incomes 
below  $550  per  capita  and  only  12  had  a  per 
capita  income  of  91,000  or  more.  56  munici- 
palities had  an  unemployment  rate  above 
15'''f. 

In  1969  Pomento,  the  economic  develop- 
ment agency,  promoted  2,700  jobs — a  4.2""^ 
rise  from  Jobs  created  up  to  1968.  In  1970, 
however,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  1,800  jobs — 
a  decline  of  2.7<5 — due  to  layoffs  and  plant 
closings. 
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EXTERNAL  TKADE 


U.S. :  Merchandise  external  trade— 
GNP  [1969]. 

P.R. :  Merchandise  external  tradt 
o.'  GNP  [19e91. 


7.8 Tc  of 
—92.5% 


PROnrS,    1960-70 


US.:    -43%. 
P.R.;    -20%. 

PEK  CAPITA  RETAIL  SALES,  1970 

U.S.:  »1,576. 
PR.:  $066 

NEW   PLANT   PROMOTIONS   IN    P.R. 

1968  69:  523;  1969/70:  40;  -23^1:. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PLANT  CLOSINGS   IN   P.R. 

1966.69:  61;   1969,70:  86,  -25%. 

COST   OF   LIVING 

Jan.  1971:  141,8;  Feb.  1971:  1419,  -4% 
over  Feb.  1970. 

WELTARX   PATMENTB 

Family  of  six  with  Incapacitated  husband : 
$67.60  per  mo.  +  tl.25  for  each  school  age 
child -h  food  supplements. 

Family  of  four  without  husband:  $46.20  per 
mo. -I- $1.25  for  each  school  age  child -f  food 
supplements. 


June  7,  1971 


Summary  of  estimated  average  expenditure 
for  a  family  of  5  members;  Puerto  Rico, 
1970 

[Average  annual  expenditure] 

Pood $1,954.68 

Clothing  and  personal  care 1,  179.  75 

Housing,  light,  equipment,  furni- 
ture, water,  and  gas 1,556.13 

Transportation   447  00 

Recreation,  reading,  and  Instruc- 
tion             213.00 

Other  expenses  In  consumption..         114.00 

Personal   Insurances 139.00 

Donations  and  presents 99.  00 

Total    5,702.57 

Source :  Puerto  Rico  Dep«utment  of  Health 
1970. 


FAMILY  mCOME  PER  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  TYPICAL  BUDGET  AND  DEFICIT  OR  SUPERAVIT,  PUERTO  RICO  1970 


Type  of  employment 

Average 

family 
income 

Typical 

budget 

per  family 

(1970) 

Deficit  (-) 

Super- 

avit(+) 

Number  of 

families 

(ttiou  sands) 

Professionals  and  technicians 

Agriculturalists 

Managers 

J8  448 
3.328 
9  142 

J5,702 
5,702 
5,702 
5,702 
5,702 
5,702 
5.702 

J2, 746 

-2,374 

3,440 

-723 

-970 

-1,257 

-4.549 

41.0 
25.0 
50  5 

Officer  workers  and  salesmen 

Supervisors ... 

4  979 
4.732 

59.4 
82  0 

Operatives  and  Itindred  worliers 

4,445 

59.7 

Domestic  servants        

1,153 

3.9 

Type  of  employment 


Typical 

Average  budget 

family      per  family 

income  (1970) 


Deficit  (-)       Number  of 

Super-  families 

avit  (+)     (thousands) 


Service  workers J4, 132  J5,  702  -Jl,  570 

Agricultural  workers 1621  5  702  -4  081 

Workers 3.050  5',702  -2' 652 

Others..    3,149  5,702  -2,553 

Average.              4,557  5,702  -1,145 

Total  number  of  families 


34.7 

34.1 

30.8 

155.6 


576  7 


Source:  Economic  Development  Administration,  1971. 

Labor  and  Unemplotment 
Total  labor  force:  850,000  (1970)  : 

Agriculture  (182,000  In  1963) 60,000 

Nonagrlculture    679,000 

Service  Industry.. 241,000 

Commerce 146.  000 

Manufacturing    137,000 

Apparel /garments    38,000 


Total    850,000 

Per  capita  income : 

1940   $266 

1969    1.234 

1970    1,427 

GNP  per  employee  ( 1970)  : 

United    States $12,437 

Puerto  Rico 6,142 


Average  hourly  wage  (1970)  : 

United    States $3.  46 

Puerto  Rico 1.79 

Percent  of  population  employed  (1970)  : 

Percent 

United   States 33.5 

Puerto  Rico 27.7 

Unemployment : 

June  1969,  75,000  (9  percent);  June  1970, 
92,000  (11  percent) .  22.7  percent  increase. 

September  1969,  85,000  ( 10.4  percent) ;  Sep- 
tember 1970,  101,000  (11.9  percent),  18.8  per- 
cent Increase. 

December  1969,  87,000  (10,6  percent);  De- 
tember  1970,  99,200  (11.7  percent),  138  per- 
cent Increase 


January  1970,  100,000  (11.9  percent);  Jan- 
uary 1971,  112,000  (13.2  percent),  12.8  per- 
cent Increase. 

Labor  force : 

Each  Puerto  Rico  worker  supports  2.7  de- 
pendents— 27.2  percent  of  labor  force  em- 
ployed. 

Each    U.S.    worker    supports    1,6    depend- 
ents—38.5  pvercent  of  labor  force  employed. 
Unemployment  rate  (1970 — early)  : 

Percent 

United  States 6  2 

Puerto  Rico 11  7 

Puerto  Rico : 

January   1,   1970 11  9 

January   1,   1971 13.2 


CALCULATED  EMPLOYMENT  DEFICIENCY  IN  PUERTO  RICO,  FEBRUARY  1971 
|ln  thousands) 


Age  and  sex 


Civilian 
noninsti- 
tutional 
popu- 
lation ' 


Percent 

in  U.S. 

labor 

force' 


Calcu-  flit' 
lated  '  ■ 
potential    Reported 
labor      employ- 
force  '         ment ' 


Calculated 
empkiyment 
deficiency 


Number 


Both  sexes: 

14tol9 

2010  24.... 

2btDJ4 

35  to  44... 
45toM....  . 

55  to  64.... 

65  and  over.. 

Total 1, 

Males: 

14  to  19 

20to24 

25  to  34.  .       . 
35  to  44 


362 148  44  104 

263 186  123  63 

378 270  215  55 

271   ...  195  154  41 

229 168  116  52 

168  ...   107  67  40 

174  32  25  7 

845 1,106  744  362 


Percent 


33 


184 
133 
176 
123 


47,0 
83.3 
95.8 
96.9 


86 

111 
169 
119 


34 

79 

144 
102 


52 
32 
25 
17 


60 
29 

15 
14 


Age  and  sex 

Civilian 
noninsti- 
tutional 
popu- 
lation 1 

Percent 

in  US. 

labor 

lorce ' 

Calcu- 
lated 
potential 
labor 
force ' 

Reported 
employ- 
ment < 

Calculated 

employment 

deficiency 

Number        Percent 

45  to  54 
55  to  64 
65  and  over     

109 
85 
85 

94.2 
83.0 
26.8 

103 
71 
23 

86 
56 
22 

17                16 

15                21 

1                  4 

Total 

895  . 

682 

523 

159                23 

Females: 

14  to  19 

178 

34  9 
57.7 
50.1 
51   1 
54  4 
43.0 
9.7 

62 

75 
101 
76 
65 
36 
9 

10 
44 

71 
52 

30 
U 
3 

52                 S4 

20  to  24 

130 

31                   41 

25  to  34 

202 

30                  3'J 

35  to  44 

148 

24                  32 

45  to  54 

120 

35                  54 

55to64.       

83 

25                 69 

65  and  over 

89 

6                 67 

424 


221 


203 


48 


1  Employment  and  unemployment  in  Puerto  Rico,  February  1971,  Commonwealth  Department 
of  Labor. 


>  1970  average  civilian  labor  force  participation  rates  in  the  United  States. 

'  U.S.  participation  rates  applied  to  corresponding  age-sex  groups  m  the  Puerto  Rican  population 


June  7,  1971 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
[In  percentl 


Employed 

Unem 

ployed 

United 
SUtes< 

Puerto 
Rico) 

United 
States! 

Puerto 
Ricoi 

Tot^ 

.      100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White  collar* 

Blue  collar '  

48.3 

35.3 

12.4 

4.0 

38.2 

40.5 

12  6 

8.7 

27.2 
45.2 
13.2 
2.0 
12.4 

3.4 

17.9 

Service' 

Farm  ' 

No  work  experience  . 

2,5 

3.0 

73.2 

>  1970  monthly  average. 

:  Data  for  February  1971. 

■  Professional  and  semiprofessional;  managers,  officials,  and 
proprietors,  except  farms;  clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers. 

•  Craftsmen,  and  foremen;  operatives  and  kindred  workers; 
nonfarm  laborers. 

>  Private  household  workers;  protective  services;  and  other 
services:  pamnal,  commercial,  maintenance,  etc 

<  Farmers  and  farm  managers;  farm  laborers  and  foremen. 

Note;  Unwnploywl  in  Puerto  Rico  include  97,000  reporting 
previous  occupation,  7,000  reporting  no  previous  work  experi- 
ence plus  258,000  "potential"  workers  assumed  to  have  had  no 
previous  work  experience. 


MAMTTTACTtrKINO 

(Clothing,  shoes,  rubber  footwear,  lingerie, 

hosiery,  etc.) 

HosmiT 

During  last  30  years  price  of  hosiery  prod- 
ucts decreased  20%  while  labor  costs  rose 
313%. 

Price  of  i>anty  hose  reduced  from  14%  to 
30  %  since  December  1970. 

Hosiery  manufacturers  reduced  labor  force 
bv  1,246  workers — 25.7% — from  late  1968  to 
-March  1971. 

KNITWEAR 

A.  Total  value  of  knitwear  shipments  to 
the  United  States: 

[In  thousands] 

1966 32,896 

1967 33,280 

1968 33,496 

1969 -.. 28,780 

1970 22,137 

B.  Shipments  of  womens  full  fashioned 
sweaters  to  the  United  States : 

I  In  millions  of  dollars  ] 
1965    (431.000  dozen) 28.9 

1967  (496,000  dozen) 30.1 

1968  (494.000  dozen) 29.6 

C.  Employment  decline: 

August  1968..- -. 3,074 

August  1969 2.866 

August    1970 2,344 

February  1971 1,918 

MSN's     AND     BOT'S     CLOTHING 

A.  Employment  decline : 

1968 7,32« 

1969 7,388 

1970 6,469 

B.  From  Augtist  1968  to  May  1970,  some 
eight  firms  began  operations  with  520  em- 
ployees but  there  were  seven  firm  closings 
with  1 .300  employees. 

Since  May  1970  nine  establishments  with 
over  700  employees  In  November  closed  their 
operations. 

BtTBBER   roOTWXA« 

A  Employment  decline: 

[In  percent) 

Overall 10 

Converse g 

B    P.  Goodrich 50 

Unlroyal    10 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EMPLOYMENT  DROP    FROM   PEAK-AUTUMN    1968  TO 
PRESENT 


Company 

Boqueron  Mfg  Corp  :  Cabo  Roio 
Finetex  Hosiery  Co  ,  Inc  :  Arecibo 
Ginny  Lynn  Mills.  Inc.:  Quebradillas 
Glosamar  Mills,  Inc  :  Quebradillas 
Hatillo  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.:  Hatillo 

Hosetex  Corp. :  Arecibo  

H   H.  S.  Inc.:  Hato  Rev . 

KayseiRoth  Hosiery  Corp.:  Arecibo 
Manhattan  Hosiery  Corp.: 

Aguadilla  branch 

Aguada  branch.   

Maunabo  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.: 

Maunabo . 

Patillas  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc  : 

Patillas . 

Sabana  Grande  Manufacturing  Corp. : 

Sabana  Grande 

United  Hosiery  Mills.  Ltd.: 

Canovanas  Branch ... 

Guanica  Branch 

Ricon  Branch 

Rosan,  I  nc  :  Cidra 

Eleven  Eleven  Corp  :  Bayamon 

Orocovis  Hosiery  IVIills,  Inc  : 

Orocovis 

Total.  4,847 


Em- 

ploy- 

ment 

Pres- 

(peak 

ent 

Job 

level) 

level 

loss 

533 

365 

168 

324 

142 

182 

261 

181 

80 

8 

6 

2 

255 

233 

22 

330 

185 

145 

50 

0 

50 

39 

36 

3 

913 

793 

120 

173 

160 

13 

102 

91 

11 

338 

270 

88 

411 

267 

144 

170 

114 

56 

260 

232 

28 

345 

286 

59 

50 

0 

50 

66 

62 

4 

199 

178 

21 

3,601 


1.246 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor— Wage  and  hour  survey 
economic  report  January  1971  (supplement)  table  1. 


Agricultuke 

decrease  in  agricultural  output 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

1964   19 

1965   6 

1966   3 

1967-69   7 

TOBACCO 

1952:  10,000  workers  processing  28-30  mil- 
lion lbs.  of  tobacco. 

1970:   5,600  workers. 

Prom  1950  to  1969  the  agricultural  product 
Increased  only  17.5%  whereas  the  island  gross 
product  increased  442%.  The  index  of  physi- 
cal value  of  production  [1950-61  =  100]  in- 
creased to  128  in  1962-63,  declining  to  105 
in  1968-69.  Last  year  the  farm  price  index 
was  108. 

SUGAR   PRODUCTION 

Tons 

1968   637,000 

1969  (-35%) 477,000 

1970 455,000 


DATA  INOICTATIVE  OF  TECHNICAL  TRENDS  IN  THE  SUGAR 
INDUSTRIES  OF  PUERTO  RICO  AND  OTHER  U.S.  AREAS 


Sugar  produced  In 

tons  per  acre 

highest  4  years  of  5 

1939-43      1965-69 

Percent 

changes, 

1939-4310 

1965-68 

Puerto  Rico 

3.91 
3.53 
1.62 
3.19 
7.45 
1.85 

3.01 
4.81 
2.28 
3.64 
10.95 
2.38 

-23 

Average  4  areas 

Louisiana 

Ftorida 

Hawaii 

BeetStates 

-♦-36 
-1-41 
-i-14 
-1-47 
-1-29 

Puerto  Rico  as  percentage 
of4 

111 

63 

-43 

Sources:  Associabon  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico' 
"Manual  of  Sugar  Statitsics,"  and  U.S.  Dept  ot  Agriculaure 
sugar  reports  No.  222,  September  1970. 
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PUERTO  RICAN  TOURISM 
1.  DECLINE   IN   PASSENGER   (MOVEMENT  TO   PUERTO  RICO 


Fiscal  year 


Number  of 
airivals 


Difference         Percent 


1964-65 1.254,338 

1965-66 1.445,139 

1966-67 1,594.735 

1967-68 1.839,470 

1968-69.. 2.112,264 

1969-70 1,992,819 


190, 8C1 

16.0 

149, 596 

10.3 

244,735 

15.3 

272.794 

14.8 

-119,445 

-5.7 

2.  DECLINE  IN  HOTEL/GUEST  HOUSE  REGISTRANT 
EXPENDITURES 


Fiscal  year 


Amount 


Difference        Percent 


1964-65 

....    $70,195,000  . 
82,751,000 

196S-66 

{12,556,000 
17,115,000 
29,410,000 
15,377,000 

-9,753,000 

18.0 

1966-67  

-..-      99,866.000 

20.6 

1967-68 

196»<9 

1969-70 

.         128.276,000 
....     143.653,000 
....     133,900,000 

29.4 

12.0 

-6.8 

3.  HOTEL  CRISIS 


Hotel 


Rooms 


Direct 
employees 


Closings: 

ElMiramar 217  134 

Petit  Miramar 217  111 

Condado  Be»ch 340  452 

Dorado  Hilton 310  321 

Total  equals  11.9  percent 
of  industry  employed 
in  February  19/0 

Endangered: 

San  Jeronimo 

El  Convento 

Racquet  Club 

Total,  1965  equals  23 
percent  of  industry 
employed  in  February 
1970 947 


4.  COMPETITION 

A.    COST   OF   AVERAGE   HOTEL  VISITOR  STAY  (INCLUDING 
TRAVEL) 

Puerto  Rico $412 

Europe  Mediterranean.  890 


'1,018 

350 

618 

92 

156 

220 

173 

B.  TOTAL  U.S.  TRAVELERS 


Europe 
To  over-      Mediterranean 

seas  and 

Puerto  Per- 


Rieo 


Number     cent 


Puerto  Rico 

Pei- 
Number      cent 


1963. 
1969. 


2,486,000    1,102,000 
5,700,000    2,363,000 


44.3 
41.5 


496,000 
l.C77,OOC' 


20.0 
18.9 


C.  INCREASE  IN  US,  TRAVELERS  (1963-63) 

Percent 

Puerto  Rico - H' 

Foreign  overseas -  132 

West  Indies  Central  America 169 

Europe  Mediterranean 114 


D.  HOUSE  PROFIT 

[Percent  of  total  food  and  beverage  sales (1967)] 

Puerto  Rico 15-3 

Overall  United  States.... 21.2 

Hawan 25.8 

Southeast  United  States 20.9 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS.  BY  STATE 
[In  millions  of  dollan] 


Fiscal 

years 

1969  total  less 
highway  aid 

State 

1949 

1959 

1965 

1968 

1969 

8.1 

59,2 
108.6 
451.2 

148  7 
167.6 
786.3 

222.6 

284.2 

1,  828. 1 

309.5 

321.2 

2,047.6 

303.3 

Mississippi 

New  York.. 

29.7 

116.2 

277.3 
1,811.3 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  INDIVIDUALS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 

BY  STATE 

Fiscal  years 

State 

1949 

1359 

1965 

1967 

1968 

Puerto  Ricj 

64.1 

78.2 

301.1 

48.1 

64.5 

220.5 

32.9 

40.9 
241.2 

30.0 
156.6 
328.5 

27  7 

165.7 

New  York 

334  8 

COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  LEVELS  OF  WELFARE  BENEFITS 

1.  Average  payment  basis— AFOC:  Puerto  Rico  equals  J9.25 

per  person  per  month.  December  1970,  Mississippi  equals 
$12,10  per  perron  per  month,  December  1970. 

2.  TOTAL  WELFARE  PAYMENTS— AFDC,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

lOollar  amounts  in  millionsi 


StaU 

Federal 

share 
(percent) 

Federal 
payment 

State 
payment 

Puerto  Rico..     . 

47.3 

J11.945 

13.451 

420. 020 

J13.316 

Mississippi.  .  .. 
New  York 

83.1 
49.0 

2.728 
'219.471 

I  Plus  an  additional  $216,970,000  local  payment 

3.  Puerto  Rican  family  averages:  Average  overall  family,  4  3 
persons,  average  AFDC  family,  5.05  persons. 


ANNUAL  BUDGET  FOR  MINIMUM  LIVING  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  A  WORKER'S  FAMILY  OF  6  IN  PUERTO  RICO.  FEB- 
RUARY 1%9 


Item 

Budget 

1971  budget 

(based  on 

4  percent  per 

annum  rise) 

Food 

Clothing... 

Housing 

Light  and  (uel     

....      $1,973 

150 

365 

69 

$2,  131 
162 
394 

75 

House  furnishings 

Household  operations 

63 
52 

68 
56 

Medical  care 

37 

40 

Personal  care         

108 

117 

Transportation 

44 

48 

Amusements         

77 

83 

Education  

33 

36 

Other 

106 

115 

Total 

3.077 

3.325 

HOURLY  WAGE  NEEDED  TO  EARN  BUDGETARY 
REQUIREMENTS 


Nature  of  annual  employment 


Hourly 
wage 


Hourly 
wage  (1971) 


52 

weeks 

at4v. 

nours      

$1.48 

$1.60 

45 

weeks 

at  4 

nouts    

1.71 

1.85 

40 

weeks 

at  41 

hours 

1.92 

2.08 

30 

weeks  at  40  hours 

2.56 

2.77 

Note;  This  budget  was  originally  compiled  by  the  Division  of 
Public  Welfare  o'  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Health  in  1942. 
It  was  designed  according  to  the  department  to  serve  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  build  the  standards  of  assistance  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Welfare."  Changes  in  the  consumer  price  index 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Department  of  Labor  were  used  by  the  ILGWU  research  depart- 
ment to  bring  the  pricing  of  this  budget  up  to  date.  Because  the 
standards  of  minimum  adequacy  are  much  higher  today  than 
20  years  ago  even  the  updated  budget  falls  short  of  what  could 
properly  be  considered  a  minimum  standard  of  adequacy  or 
minimum  essentials  tor  health  and  decency. 


SELECTED  STATISTICAL  COMPARISONS 


1%0  1966 


1970 


684  8 

3,637 


132,3 
1.403 


1.  Gross  national  product 
(billions) 

United  States     .    .         $503,7        $749.9  $976  5 

Puerto  Rico  .   .  1  681  3.039  4.606 

2  Disposable  personal 

income: 

United  Stales    350.0         511  9 

Puerto  Rico      .        1.352         2.482 

3  Gross  fixed  domestic 

investment, 

UnitedStates 71.3  106  6 

Puerto  Rico 354  .747 

4  Labor  force  (thousands): 

UnitedStates  ... 
Puerto  Rico    

5  Labor  force  participation 

(percent). 

United  Slates 

Puerto  Rico  

6,  Per  capita  consumption 
expenditures; 

UnitedStates 

Puerto  Rico 


72,  142 
625 

78,893 

770 

85.  903 
827 

6a2 

45.2 

60.1 
47.0 

61.3 
46.0 

teoi  . 

1,813  . 

$1.  352 
2,965 

consolidation.  In  the  process.  Mrs.  Wool- 
ley  helped  to  secure  Qovemment  grants 
of  over  $3  million  for  hospital  construc- 
tion. 

Her  efiforts  to  obtain  quality  medical 
care  facilities  for  the  South  Bay  area 
are  not  limited  to  the  consolidation  and 
the  construction  of  the  Torrance  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  Mrs.  WooUey  helped  to 
organize  and  incorporate  Torrance  Vol- 
unteers for  Children  which  serves  child 
patients  at  nearby  Harbor  General  Hos- 
pital. In  addition,  she  is  the  director  of 
Affiliates  for  Mental  Health  which  sup- 
plies volunteer  workers  for  Harbor  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  for  other  mental  health 
facilities  in  Torrance  and  the  surroxmd- 
ing  area. 

Her  service  to  the  community  also  ex- 
tends to  legal  endeavors.  As  a  partner 
with  her  husband,  Boris,  in  the  Torrance 
law  firm  of  Woolley  &  Woolley,  she  helped 
found  the  Legal  Aid  Society  In  Torrance 
to  provide  free  legal  advice  for  the  needy. 

Margaret  Woolley,  a  third-generation 
Californian,  has  kept  abreast  of  her  chil- 
dren's activities  and  has  been  a  Camp 
F^re  leader  in  Torrance  and  the  Harbor 
Area  for  the  past  4  years.  In  addition, 
she  joins  with  her  two  boys  and  two  girls 
in  swimming,  tennis,  and  horseback  rid- 
ing. In  the  summer,  they  occasionally  as- 
sist the  cowboys  in  the  rounding  up  of 
cattle  on  the  Vail  Ranch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Woolley's  service  to 
the  community,  especially  through  her 
work  in  bringing  about  the  new  Torrance 
Memorial  Hospital,  has  been  outstand- 
ing. So,  at  this  time  when  she  is  leaving 
the  board  of  directors,  I  would  like  to  say 
thank  you,  Maggie,  for  a  job  well  done. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARET  VAIL 
WOOLLEY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  1,  the  city  of  Torrance 
dedicated  a  new  $10-million  Torrance 
Memorial  Hospital.  Among  those  who 
brought  the  dream  to  reality  is  the  past 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jared  Torrance  Memorial  Hospital,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Vail  WooUey. 

While  this  seven  story.  250-bed  struc- 
ture is  certainly  a  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  Torrance,  it  is  also  a  tribute  to 
the  vision  and  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Wool- 
ley,  who,  after  16  years  on  the  board  of 
directors,  is  now  stepping  down. 

In  order  to  establish  the  new  facility, 
Mrs.  Woolley  saw  the  need  to  consolidate 
the  Torrance  Memorial  Hospital  with  the 
Riveria  Community  Hospital.  As  pres- 
ident of  the  boards  of  directors  of  both 
of  these  units,  she  provided  the  leader- 
ship and  guidance  to  bring  about  the 


LIBERTY  LOBBY 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  Liberty  Lobby  to  in- 
sert the  following  reprint  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  18,  1971,  as  written 
by  Warren  Richardson,  general  coim- 
sel  of  Liberty  Lobby. 

Whether  or  not  I  agree  entirely  with 
Mr.  Richardson's  statement  of  opinion 
for  Liberty  Lobby  in  this  matter,  regard- 
ing U.S.  international  involvement,  is 
not  the  Issue  or  my  intent  in  asking  this 
reprint  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today. 

I  feel  that  Liberty  Lobby  deserves  the 
opportunity  for  publicly  noted  correction 
of  what  it  feels  was  a  misquoted  state- 
ment by  certain  press  organizations. 

I  further  feel  that  all  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Indochina  war  and  other  in- 
volvements internationally  in  which  the 
United  States  takes  part,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
reprint  for  the  benefit  of  all  to  read. 


June  7,  1971 

The  LnJEjtTY  Lobby 
( By  Warren  S.  Richardson) 

Washington. — Certain  liberal  newspapers 
reported  recently  that  Liberty  Lobby  told  the 
House  Armed  Services  Ck>mmlttee,  "We  are 
opposed  to  Moscow  Communlfim  but  not 
Vietnamese  Communism,"  and  that  we  called 
America's  part  In  the  Vietnam  war  "aggres- 
sion." 

The  first  statement  Is  a  misquote.  In  re- 
plying to  a  question  from  the  committee,  I 
said,  "We  don't  hold  on  all  fours  with  his 
I  Representative  Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr.,  a  Re- 
publican of  California]  position  .  .  .  but  in 
sending  our  youth  and  manpower  and  mate- 
riel and  raising  our  debt  limit,  we  are  in 
effect  draining  away  the  llfeblood  of  the 
country,  and  we  will  one  day  open  ourselves 
to,  as  McCloskey  says,  the  Moeoow-type  dom- 
ination of  Communism." 

The  second  statement  Is  correctly  quoted. 
Obviously,  wars  may  be  either  aggressive  or 
defensive.  Defensive  wars  protecting  one's 
homeland  are  justified.  Aggressive  wars  are 
not. 

Some  observers  have  seized  this  opportu- 
nity to  profess  surprise  at  these  statements 
and  wonder  whether  the  policy  of  Liberty 
Lobby,  long  a  bulwark  of  antl-Communlsm, 
has  changed.  Certainly  not!  The  truth  Is  that 
from  the  very  start  Liberty  Lobby  has  op- 
posed the  war  in  Vietnam,  pointing  out  that 
this  nation  has  no  business  being  there  and 
that  only  disaster  could  follow  our  military 
intervention  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

What  is  Liberty  Lobby?  It  is  a  nonpartisan 
political  institution — the  original  "people's 
lobby" — which  has  been  operating  in  Wash- 
ington and  growing  steadily  since  1960.  It  Is 
now  one  of  the  largest  political  organizations 
In  the  U.S.,  with  25.000  members  of  Its  board 
of  policy  and  more  than  200,000  subscribers. 
The  policy  of  Liberty  Lobby  Is  distinctly 
pro-American  and  antl-Ck)mmunlst.  All  ap- 
plicants must  sign  a  loyalty  oath  to  the  U.S. 
before  the>  can  become  members. 

How  do  we  reconcile  the  Lobby's  hard 
antl-Communlst  stance  with  Its  position  on 
Vietnam?  While  It  may  oome  as  a  shock  to 
the  no-wln  planners,  we  believe  that  the 
Communists'  objective  Is  to  wtnl  From  Marx 
to  Lenin  to  Stalin  and  the  current  Kremlin 
rulers,  the  Bolshevist  world  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  overpowering  the  U.S.,  the  citadel 
of  Individual  freedom. 

Direct  assault  does  not  appear  feasible  or 
safe  to  the  Kremlin;  therefore.  It  seeks  a 
steady  attrition  of  our  materiel,  manpower, 
money,  and  our  will  to  fight,  trying  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  our  possible  defeat.  Such 
a  strategy  Is  readily  accomplished  by  having 
the  U.S.  fight  wars  on  foreign  soil  for  some 
politically  Illusive  and  often  selfish  economic 
goal  In  short,  fighting  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists plays  Into  Moscow's  hands  beauti- 
fully. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  Liberty  Lobby 
does  not  advocate  preclplate,  unilateral  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  (A  liberal-minded 
person  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  poses  as 
peace-loving,  while  a  constitutionalist  who 
also  opposes  It  is  called  an  Isolationist.)  Re- 
gardless of  rhetoric,  withdrawal  means  de- 
feat— with  severe  consequences. 

What  is  oxir  solution  to  this  unending 
series  of  painful  problems?  Since  1966,  we 
have  been  advocating  an  all-Asian  Antl- 
Communlst  Foreign  Legion.  1  Such  a  force, 
composed  of  volunteer  ethnic  units  from 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Indonesia, 
Indochina  and  Indian  would  entirely  remove 
the  race  Issue  from  the  Vietnam  confilct 
preventing  Red  China  from  using  this  Issue 
as  a  device  to  mobilize  her  people  for  ag- 
gressive action.  It  would  also  dramatically 
demonstrate  that  the  war  Is  to  liberate  Asian 
nations  from  the  threat  of  domination  by 
Communist-financed  China,  and  not  to  ag- 
grandize the  International  banking  cartel 
now  dominating  our  money  policy  In  the 
U.S.  and  abroad. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARJCS 

Our  no-wln.  sure-loee  sacrifice  In  Vietnam 
Is  a  monumental  horror  to  most  Americans  I 
Never  again  must  we  become  the  tool  of 
world  Socialism  and  be  thus  Involved.  Yet, 
unbelievably,  powerful  forces  are  now  work- 
ing day  and  night  to  Involve  us  in  an  addi- 
tional war  theater — the  Mideast — whose 
potenual  for  disaster  dwarfs  Vietnam.  Even 
as  we  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  a  care- 
fully misguided  foreign  poUcy,  we  can  behold 
the  preview  of  a  fax  greater  catastrophe. 

WhUe  the  Establishment  with  Its  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  huge  tax-free 
foundations  seeks  to  sneak  us  into  a  war 
which  85  per  cent  or  more  of  Amerloans 
oppose,  apparently  moat  political,  civic,  re- 
ligious and  other  influential  organizations — 
except  Liberty  Lobby— either  condone  or  en- 
dorse this  action,  or  are  too  afraid  to  speak 
out  against  It,  because  of  possible  reprisals! 
What  shame! 

Liberty  Lobby  denies  that  America's  best 
interests  require  our  supporting  or  Joining 
either  side  In  the  Mideast  mess.  Quite  the 
reverse! 

Uberty  Lobby  wlU  not  tag  along  with  the 
cowards  who  would  rather  countenance  an- 
other national  disaster  than  brave  the 
screams  of  the  pro-Zlonlst  "free  press"  In 
America.  Naturally,  we  do  not  expect  to 
receive  hearty  applause  for  taking  such  an 
American  stand  from  the  top  leaders  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  their  sly 
croiUes  that  ladle  out  vast  amounts  of  tax- 
free  dollars  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  others!  These  fovmdatlons 
have  long  planned  to  socialize  this  world 
very  quickly,  by  means  of  wars,  and  by  fi- 
nancing revolutionary  projects — In  this 
coiuitry  and  abroad — to  distort  and  down- 
grade our  American  way  of  life. 

We  are  the  people's  lobby! 


THE  FLOWER  MOUND  NEW  TOWN 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Fri- 
day, June  4,  1971,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  a  special  feature  article 
was  presented  In  the  real  estate  section 
on  an  exciting  new  development  proposal 
for  the  Dallas-Port  Worth  area.  The 
Flower  Mound  New  Town  is  being 
planned  and  developed  by  a  group  prin- 
cipally headed  by  two  Dallas  men  of 
broad  vision,  Edward  S.  Marcus  and  Ray- 
mond D.  Nasher. 

I  would  like  to  present  excerpts  from 
the  article  for  the  Record. 

New  Crrr  To  Draw  100,000 
(By  Aline  WlUbur) 

Dallas. — The  new  Flower  Mound  city  to 
be  built  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  will 
trigger  more  than  a  $1  billion  worth  of  con- 
strtiotlon  activities  when  building  begins  In 
mld-1971. 

If  the  name  sounds  romantic.  It  should  be. 
This  city  of  the  future  Is  going  to  combine 
governmental  aid  with  local  businessmen's 
vision  and  knowhow.  and  together  create  a 
commimlty  which  will  be  "a  step  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  American  dream.." 

The  innovative,  new  city,  which  eventu- 
ally will  provide  living  services  for  100,000 
people,  will  be  built  on  a  6,156-acre  site,  four 
miles  north  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  regional 
airport. 

George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  announced  in  Washing- 
ton last  December  that  the  project  qualifies 
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as  a  Title  IV  new  community  development. 
This  means  a  federal  guarantee  of  $18  mil- 
lion worth  of  debenture  notes  to  help  fi- 
nance the  project. 

Principals  In  the  development  known  as 
Flower  Mound  New  Town,  Inc.,  are  Edward 
S.  Marcus,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Nelman- 
Marcus  Company,  and  Raymond  D.  Nasher, 
a  Dallas  developer. 

They  are  planning  a  town  In  which  solu- 
tions to  environmental  and  social  problems 
will  be  found  before  the  building  actually 
starts. 

aO-TEAB   DEVXLOPICKNT 

According  to  Mr.  Nasher,  Flower  Mound  Is 
not  going  to  be  "Just  a  bedroom  community" 
but  a  genuine  town  where  people  will  work 
and  live  and  where  economic  levels  as  well  as 
age  groups  will  be  mixed  for  a  truly  Inte- 
grated society. 

The  town  will  contain  homes  for  presidents 
of  corporations  as  well  as  their  foremen  and 
workers.  One  out  of  five  homes  will  sell  for 
$25,000  or  less,  or  rent  for  less  than  $100  a 
month. 

The  new  town,  located  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Gr^evlne,  will  be  developed  over  a  20- 
year  period.  It  will  consist  of  14  neighbor- 
hoods grouped  Into  four  "villages"  clustered 
around  a  town  center. 

Each  neighborhood  will  have  its  own  ele- 
mentary school,  shops,  park,  and  playground, 
and  approximately  1,400  housing  units  pro- 
viding living  space  for  an  average  population 
of  5,000.  Each  neighborhood  will  include  low- 
Income  as  well  as  middle-Income  and  upper- 
income  housing. 

In  each  neighborhood  the  architectural  de- 
sign of  homes  and  shops  will  have  an  Individ- 
ual character  and  In  each  ample  space  will 
be  devoted  to  small  parks  and  greenery. 

The  only  things  that  the  14  neighborhoods 
win  use  in  common  are  a  marina,  two  golf 
courses,  and  two  major  parks  established 
along  a  creek. 

Members  of  the  development  team  have 
been  studying  new  concepts  in  urban  living 
In  foreign  countries,  particularly  the  garden 
city  of  Taplola,  near  Helsinki,  Finland,  and 
are  working  closely  with  several  research  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  to  flxid  means 
of  bringing  to  Flower  Mound  an  Ideal  way  of 
life. 

LTTTLK   WHITE   CUUHCH 

At  this  early  stage  the  developers  are  a 
little  reluctant  to  give  detaUs  on  what  exact- 
ly those  means  will  be,  other  than  to  say 
that  they  are  working  on  an  Industrial  sec- 
tion that  will  insure  clean  air  and  water;  a 
school  system  with  closed-circuit  TV  that  will 
allow  an  incapacitated  or  difficult  chUd  to  be 
taught  at  home;  and  a  rapid-transit  system 
which  will  link  Flower  Mound  with  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth,  each  about  20  miles  away. 

This  Is  the  Flower  Mound  of  the  future. 
Occupancy  of  the  first  neighborhood  Is 
planned  for  the  fall  of  1972. 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT, 
APRIL  1971 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
a  release  highlighting  the  April  1971 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 
Federal  Ctvilian  Employmint,  April  1971 
Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  month  of  April 
was  2,883,535  as  compared  with  2,872,978  In 
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the  preceding  month  of  March.  ThU  was  a 
net  inemae  of  10,fifi7. 

Theee  flgurea  are  from  reports  oertlfled  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

EXECUTIVE   BKANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  month  of  April  totaled  2,844,- 
761.  This  was  a  net  increase  of  9,862  as  com- 
pared with  employment  reported  In  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  March.  Employment  by 
months  In  fiscal  1971.  which  began  July  1, 
1970.  follows: 


Month 


Executive 

branch     Increase 


Decrease 


Julyl970 2.M2.517  -1595 

August..    3.901.856 -40  661 

September Z,851.875 -49,981 


October 2,838.664 

November 2. 843.  41 1 

December 2  838.320 

January  1971 2.829  637 

February 2,834.209 

March 2.834  899 

April     2.844,761 


-^*.  747 


-f  4.  572 

-690 

^9.862 


-13,211 

-5,091 
-8.683 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Total  employment  in  civiUan  agencies  of 
the  Executi%'e  Branch  for  the  month  of  April 
was  1,699,303.  an  increase  of  10,997  as  com- 
pared with  the  March  total  of  1,688,306  Total 
civilian  employment  In  the  mUttary  agen- 
cies in  April  was  1,145,458,  a  decrease  of  1.135 
as  compared  with  1,146,593  In  March. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  increases  during 
April  were  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
4,772,  Treasury  Department  with  2.582  and 
Department  of  Interior  with  1,423.  These 
increases  were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largeet 
decrease  In  civilian  employment  was  repwrted 
by  the  Navy  with  1,880.  The  largest  increase 
was  m  Air  Force  with  745 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  in- 
side the  United  States  in  April  was  2.643.896, 
an  Increase  of  12,279  as  compared  with 
March.  Total  employment  outside  the  United 
States  in  April  was  200,865,  a  decrease  of 
2,417  as  compared  with  March. 

The  total  of  2,844,761  civilian  employees 
of  the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the 
month  of  April  1971  includes  2,521,942  full 
time  employees  in  permanent  positions.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  442  In  such  employ- 
ment from  the  preceding  month  of  March. 
(See  Table  2  of  the  accompanying  report.) 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total  of 
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2.844.761  includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  in  Eidditlon  there  were 
97,628  foreign  nationals  working  for  US 
agencies  overseas  during  April  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  In  March  was  99,499. 

UlGISl-ATIVB   AND   JUDICIAL   BRANCHES 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  April  totaled  31,148.  an  Increase 
of  611  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month 
of  March.  Employment  in  the  Judicial 
Branch  in  the  month  of  April  totaled  7.626 
an  increase  of  84  as  compared  with  March. 

DISAOVANTAOXD   PXBSONS 

The  total  of  2.883,535  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee for  April  Includes  20.832  disadvan- 
taged persons  employed  under  federal  oppor- 
tunity programs,  an  Increase  of  201  over  the 
preceding  month  of  March.  (See  Table  4  of 
accompanying  report.) 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  person- 
nel employed  full  time  in  permanent 
positions  by  executive  branch  agencies 
during  April  1971,  showing  comparisons 
with  Jime  1969,  June  1970.  and  the 
budget  estimates  for  June  1971: 


FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Maior  agencies 


June  1969      i»nt  1970     April  1971 


Estimated 

June  30, 

19711 


Maior  agencies 


June  1969      June  1970      April  1971 


Estimated, 

June  3C. 

19711 


Agriculture.. 83,425  82.912  82  876 

Commerce. 25,364  25.427  27  856 

Defense: 

Civilian  tuiKfions 31.214  30.297  29  976 

Mibtjry  functions 1.225,877  1,129.642  1076  605 

Health,  Education,  and  Wettare 102,941  102  297  103  992 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 14.307  14  661  15  466 

l"te"or 58.156  59,349  56]  939 

Justice 35.106  38,013  40.827 

LilW- 9,723  10,217  10.888 

PostOfftce 562.381  565.618  567,839 

State 24,658  23.618  23.196 

Agency  for  I nternabonal  Devetopmert 15,753  14  486  13  771 

Transportation 60,386  63.879  6?!  288 

TfMsury 79,982  86,020  89.822 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 7,047  7,033  6  933 

Civil  Service  Commission 4.970  5,214  5  335 

Environmental  Protection  Agency' 5127 


85,600 
28.400 

30.900 

1,  079,  500 

105,  3U0 

16.000 

58,000 

43,600 

11,600 

585.  200 

23,600 

14,000 

69,600 

93,500 

7,000 

5,500 

6.700 


General  Services  Administration  36,176  36,400  37,740  39.900 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration        31.733  31,223  29,611  29,900 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 2,856  2,387  2.446  2,500 

Panama  Canal. 14,731  14,635  14.180  14.800 

Selective  Service  System 6,584  6,665  6,524  6,  5oO 

Small  Business  Administration 4,099  4,015  3,970  4,100 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 11.987  12,657  13,447  13.300 

U.S.  Information  Agency   10,500  9.989  9,800  9.900 

Veterans' Administration 147,606  148,497  150,169  154,400 

All  other  agencies 26.200  27,420  28,029  29.700 

Contingencies 5,  OOC 

Subtotal 2,633.762  2,552,571  2,520,652  2,574,0'lP 

Public  Service  careers 1,290  »4,9W 

Total 2.633,762  2.552,571  2,521,942  2,578,900 


'  Source:  As  projected  In  1972  budget  document:  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 
■Established  as  of  Dec.  2,  1970.  by  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW 
Agriculture,  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


'Source:  Civil  Service  Commission  estimate  of  persons  in  enlry  component  for  whom  ceiling 
relief  has  been  granted. 


U3.  TROOP  COMMITMENT  IN 
ETUROPE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KINTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1941, 
the  United  States  entered  World  War 
n.  Since  that  time,  this  country  has  ac- 
tively participated  in  protecting  and  pre- 
serving the  economic  smd  military  status 
of  Western  European  nations.  Although 
the  war  was  over  26  years  ago,  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  troops  and  their 
dependents,  scattered  throughout  Eu- 
rope, at  a  tremendous  expense  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

In  1950,  when  the  buildup  of  American 
troops  began,  our  troop  strength  num- 
bered approximately  145,000  men  main- 
tained at  an  estimated  cost  of  $627  mil- 
lion. At  the  present  time,  there  sire  333.- 
000  men  in  Western  Europe  with  their 
dependents.  The  total  American  presence 


therefore  comes  to  about  525.000  people. 
To  maintain  these  men  and  their  de- 
pendents in  Western  Europe  costs  the 
United  States  $14  biUion  each  year. 

In  1947.  2  years  after  the  war  ended, 
the  United  States  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  extend  financial  aid  to  European 
coimtrles  "willing  to  assist  in  the  task 
of  recovery."  In  the  next  3  years.  Con- 
gress authorized  $3.5  billion  to  fulfill  the 
promise  which  had  been  made.  The  Mar- 
shall plan,  in  conjunction  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance,  clearly  can 
be  credited  with  restoring  economic 
health  to  Western  Europe  and  halting 
the  march  of  communism  in  this  region. 
Through  the  assistance  offered  under  the 
Marshall  plan  since  1947,  Europe  has 
been  able  to  rebuild  itself. 

Germany,  in  particular,  has  made  such 
progress  that  its  economy  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  German  Government  ha.s 
had  to  revalue  the  mark  upward  In 
relation  to  other  currencies  twice  in  the 
last  2  years.  In  1969,  one  American  dollar 
was  worth  4  German  marks.  Today. 
$1    Is    only    worth    3.66    marks.    What 


is  more,  Germany  has  one  of  the  lowest 
unemployment  rates  in  the  world.  It  is 
imder  1  percent,  a  figure  far  lower  than 
that  here  in  our  country. 

Germany  is  immistakably  one  of  the 
worlds  most  successful  societies.  Its 
extraordinary  postwar  recovery  is  now 
history.  The  economy  is  still  booming. 

Within  the  past  year,  Willy  Brandt 
has  negotiated  a  bilateral  renunciation- 
of-force  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
signed  August  12.  1970.  West  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  "to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force" 
and  to  promote  "the  development  of 
peaceful  relations  among  European 
states."  I  submit  that  this  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany  indicates 
that  our  troops  are  no  longer  needed.  It 
is  grounds  for  at  least  a  gradual  removal 
of  the  forces  we  have  maintained  in 
Western  Europe  for  26  years  at  an  ex- 
orbitant expense.  Perhaps  Germany 
would  welcome  such  a  retrenchment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  became 
obvious  that  we  had  overstayed  our  wel- 
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come  in  France,  when  that  Government 
msisted  that  our  troops  be  removed. 

The  maintenance  of  American  troops 
alone  for  26  years  has  cost  the  United 
States  more  than  $57  billion.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  weighted  down  so 
heavily  by  taxes. 

We  find  that  our  Europesui  friends 
urge  us  not  to  change  our  commitments 
or  remove  our  military  forces,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  argue  that  we  should 
reduce  our  payments  deficits,  which  are 
due  in  large  part  to  the  activities  which 
they  say  cannot  be  altered. 

Over  each  of  the  next  5  years,  the 
European  countries  together  plan  to 
spend  an  additional  $200  million  for 
their  own  defense,  an  amount  roughly 
equal  to  one-ninth  of  the  annual  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit  incurred  as 
a  result  of  American  military  expendi- 
tures in  Europe. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  Germany  is  now 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  and  that 
a  reduction  in  our  troop  strength  in 
Western  Europe  should  begin.  This  may, 
of  necessity,  be  gradual.  But  it  is  beyond 
the  capability  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  for  troops  in  Europe  any  longer,  and 
it  is  far  too  great  a  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Even  if  Germany  and  the 
other  Western  European  countries  agreed 
to  accept  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  paying  for  their  presence,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  acceptable.  There  is  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  serve  as  the  sole  protectors  of 
tlie  status  quo  in  Western  Europe. 


THE  RESOLUTION  GAP 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKUiHOKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  the 
following  editorial  written  by  a  consti- 
tuent of  mine.  Mr.  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones: 
[Prom  the  Tulsa  Tribime,  May  8,  1971  ] 
The  Resolittion'  Gap 
(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

It  was  a  familiar  script.  The  "anti-war" 
Vietnam  veterans,  some  looking  like  Castro 
and  others  like  Che  Ouevars,  lined  up  on  the 
steps  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  doing  a 
chorus  kick. 

Senator  George  McGovern  had  met  with 
them  and  praised  them..  Senator  Pulbrlght 
had  beamed  upon  them.  Ramsey  Clark  had 
undertaken  to  serve  as  their  legal  adviser. 
And  now  all  was  ready  for  the  confronta- 
tion, when  coesacks.  I.e.  the  Washington  po- 
lice, would  move  in  on  the  chorus  line. 

You  get  the  picture,  of  course.  Patriotic 
GIs.  appalled  by  America's  monstrous  par- 
ticipation in  this  most  unjust  of  all  wars, 
being  hounc'ed  away  from  their  peaceful 
efforts  at  petition  by  the  minions  of  an  op- 
pressive and  guilty  state.  Or,  if  you  don't  get 
the  picture,  you'll  get  It  on  the  six  o'clock 
tv  news. 

Even  as  this  highly-select  group  of  vet- 
erans was  gathering,  that  unspeakable  war- 
monger from  the  Pentagon,  Melvln  Laird,  was 
trying  to  warn  that  the  Russians  would  soon 
have  a  clear  lead  in  the  missile  race.  Laird 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

was  lucky  to  get  on  page  1  of  most  news- 
papers. 

Then,  a  few  days  before,  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son. D-Wash.,  had  made  a  speech  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In 
which  he  said : 

"The  capacity  of  our  strategic  force  to  sur- 
vive a  hrst  strike  is  now  coming  Into  ques- 
tion. The  relentless  Soviet  strategic  and 
naval  buUdup  poses  a  serious  threat  not  to 
Just  one.  but  to  adl  three  of  the  elements 
of  our  strategic  deterrent — ICBMs,  bombers 
and  Polaris/Poseidon." 

Jackson  pointed  to  the  peculiar  Incon- 
sistency of  the  Soviet  position  In  the  SALT 
disarmament  talks — a  willingness  to  con- 
sider dismantling  defensive  missiles,  but  ab- 
solute refusal  to  discuss  offensive  missiles. 
This  makes  sense  If  you  expect  someday  to 
have  overwhelming  flrst-strlke  capablUty  and 
are  not  really  worried  about  the  enemy  mak- 
ing a  first  strike. 

Senator  Jackson  got  a  little  publicity  for 
his  speech,  but  he  dldln't  do  anywhere  near 
as  well  as  Jane  Fonda,  who  landed  on  the 
front  cover  of  Life's  April  23rd  Issue.  The 
Life  article  showed  Jane  holding  forth  to 
pop-eyed  college  students  as  she  described 
her  new  film  which  maintains  that  stealing 
is  not  theft,  but  property  is. 

Life  didn't  get  around  to  mentioning  that 
this  martjrr  of  the  young  remains  unpun- 
ished for  kicking  a  U.S.  customs  officer  In  the 
stomach  when  he  Irritated  her  by  finding  a 
purse  full  of  pills.  It  didn't  quote  her  classic 
statement,  "Don't  knock  communism  until 
you've  tried  It."  One  of  the  people  who  hasn't 
tried  It  Is  Jane. 

Jane  has  been  bringing  anti-war  dramas 
to  towns  In  which  military  camps  are  located, 
and  she  has  been  trying  to  get  Into  the 
camps,  themselves,  to  pass  out  antl-mlUtary 
literature.  Many  homesick  GIs.  It  Is  said,  got 
real  turned  on. 

Then  there  Is  the  Interesting  situation  of 
racial  warfare  in  the  armed  forces.  In  Viet- 
nam the  hurling  of  fragmentation  grenades 
into  the  tents  of  unpopular  white  officers  by 
militant  black  soldiers  has  become  sufficient- 
ly common  so  that  "fragging"  has  Joined  the 
military  vocabulary. 

Gen.  Hamilton  Howze,  wTiting  in  the  ma- 
gazine "Army",  says  that  U.S.  military  dis- 
cipline is  generally  so  bad  that  he  doubts 
if  he  could  successfully  command  an  Army 
company  today  In  battle  situations  "against 
a  jxjwerful  and  determined  enemy." 

So  we  come  to  the  resolution  gap.  History 
is  full  of  cases  where  powerful  nations,  short 
on  resolution,  have  succumbed  to  less  pow- 
erful! nations.  Napoleon,  with  his  disciplined 
legions,  licked  the  flabby  armies  of  many 
wealthier  kings  and  emperors. 

The  Chinese  army  would  not  put  up  with 
"fragging".  There  are  no  Jane  Pondavlches 
running  around  Russian  military  camps.  No 
Jane  Fondangos  are  kicking  Cuban  officials 
In  the  stomach  and  then  dashing  off  to  lec- 
ture at  Castro's  universities  on  the  evils  of 
communism.  No  disillusioned  North  Viet- 
namese are  camping  defiantly  on  any  public 
grounds  In  Hanoi.  No  tv  programs  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  are  mono- 
polized by  angry  proponents  of  the  Amer- 
icans. 

What  will  be  interesting  to  see  Is  whether 
this  great  nation,  the  U.S.A.,  can  be  rendered 
defenseless  through  internal  confusion  and 
disbelief  even  as  its  wealth  and  liberties  re- 
main the  envy  of  most  of  the  world,  and 
while  it  retains  in  its  hands  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Zeus. 

Fifty-nine  year  old  Americans  like  me  have 
lived  for  59  years  under  a  high  degree  of  per- 
sonal freedom. 

Perhaps  It  might  be  in  order  if  a  19-year- 
old,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jane  Fonda,  began 
to  wonder  how  many  years  of  freedom  he'll 
have. 
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THE  ENVIRONMENT— PAST.   PRES- 
ENT, AND  PLUPERFECT 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALJrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Prof.  Abel  Wolman  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  has  been  of  great  help  to 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  over  the  years.  His  reasoned 
views  on  environmental  problems  stem 
from  a  long  productive  career  in  public 
health.  He  recenUy  has  commented  on 
the  negativism  and  gloom  of  current  at- 
titudes toward  applied  science.  Dr.  Wol- 
man observes: 

Can  we  make  environmental  progress  with- 
out eroding  the  Institutions  which  protect 
against  the  arbitrary,  the  foolish  and  the 
destructive  under  the  guise  of  protecting  us 
against  the  evils  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion? Here  I  rely  upon  the  Intuitive  wlsd<Mn 
of  the  future,  so  frequently  manifest  in  the 
common  man.  The  pendulum  will  swing  back 
to  the  recognition  that  universal  prohibition 
of  ecologlc  sin  does  not  provide  for  the  mil- 
lennium. Man,  as  an  endangered  species,  will 
forever  depend  upon  the  fruits  of  sclei*ce 
and  technology,  tempered  by  statesmen's  ca- 
pacities for  selection  and  priority. 

I  commend  his  thoughts  to  my  col- 
leagues and  insert  the  text  of  Dr.  Wol- 
man's  paper  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

The  ENvmoNMENT — Past,  Present,  and 
Pluperixct 

(By  Abel  Welm&n) 

Some  forty  years  ago,  Morris  R.  Cohen,  a 
thoughtful  observer  of  the  social  scene,  made 
the  pertinent  observation  that:  "in  law  as 
in  other  social  fields  the  very  vitality  of  oui 
interests  makes  us  passionately  espouse  half- 
truths  and  zealously  exclude  the  vision  of 
those  who  see  the  opposing  and  supple- 
mentary half-truth."  (Morris  R.  Cohen,  Law 
and  the  Social  Order.  Harcourt  Brace  and 
Company,  New  York.  1933.) 

Even  at  the  risk  of  endangering  my  pro- 
fessional reputation,  the  comment  above 
describes,  perhaps  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
the  environment  discussions  In  the  climate 
of  today.  The  Diogenes,  In  search  of  a 
balanced  view  and  a  statesman  willing  to 
esp>ouse  it,  must  have  diligence,  eternal  hope 
and  the  patience  of  Job. 

This  paper  undertakes  to  review  the  past 
and  present  environment,  with  a  look  at  the 
desired  Utopia  of  the  future — the  "pluper- 
fect"— not  in  the  grammarian's  sense,  but  in 
Its  generic  meaning  of  the  "more  than  per- 
fect"! 

Before  sailing  into  these  treacherous  seas. 
let  me  say  that  I  am  for  protecting  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  life  Euid  that  I  am 
against  the  degp-adation  of  the  environment. 
The  "quality  of  life"  and  "degradation", 
bandied  about  with  fiourishing  pennants, 
mean  different  things,  to  different  people,  at 
different  times.  The  concepts  are  not  ab- 
solutes (though  some  use  them  so),  but  re- 
lative terms,  each  frequently  in  cocaplete 
competition  with  the  views  of  others.  As  a 
further  setting  for  this  Journey,  we  need  to 
be  constantly  reminded  that  wherever  man 
is,  whatever  he  does,  when  he  eats,  works, 
plays,  sleeps  or  lecttires  he  changes  the 
ecology  of  his  environment.  Man  thus  is  the 
creator  of  environmental  determinants  of 
both  good  and  evil.  The  challenge  in  our 
society  is  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
them  with  maximum  logic,  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity. We  do  not  meet  the  Issues  by  u:.- 
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bridled  chaos  or  by  a  swift  retreat  to  the 
"good  old  past." 

THE   BZltOTE   PAST 

The  Director  of  the  VS.  Geological  Survey 
reminded  us  recently  that,  over  the  mll- 
leonla  of  the  past,  rivers  were  dirty  long 
before  man  arrived  on  the  scene.  Inexorably 
the  rains  that  feU  and  stlU  fall  upon  the 
U^.  bring  with  them,  annually,  more  than 
4  million  tons  of  table  salt,  2^  million  tons 
of  sodium  svilphate  and  36  million  tons  of 
calcium  compounds.  It  was  not  his  view  that 
these  characteristics  of  nature's  behavior 
provided  any  warrant  for  man  adding  to  his 
loads,  Infinitesimal  as  they  are  In  relation 
to  nature's  contributions,  without  assessing 
the  benefits  and  aazards  of  his  actions.  The 
geologic  and  geographic  realities,  however, 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  rush  to- 
ward "Instant"  solutions  to  environmental 
disabilities.  The  "Instant  enzyme"  of  tele- 
vision promise  Is  not  yet  at  hand. 

Your  own  State  Oeologlst,  John  C.  Prye, 
has  recently  commented  In  a  slmlUar  vein: 
(John  C.  Rrye,  A  Oeologlst  Views  the  Envi- 
ronment. Environmental  Geology  Notes,  Dli- 
nols  State  Geological  Survey.  February  1971. 
No.  42.)  •The  Earth  is  known  to  be  several 
billion  years  old,  and  the  geologic  record  of 
physical  events  and  life-forms  on  the  earth 
is  reasonably  good  for  more  than  the  most 
recent  600  million  years.  Throughout  this 
span  of  known  times  the  environment  has 
been  constantly  changing — sometimes  very 
slowly,  but  at  other  times,  quite  rapidly.  .  .  . 
Less  than  20000  years  ago  the  area  occupied 
by  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Cleveland.  De- 
troit, and  Toronto  were  deeply  burled  under 
the  glacial   ice." 

Twelve  thousand  years  ago,  this  great  area, 
in  which  I  speak,  drained  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  rather  than  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Some  in  the  audience  might  still  have  pre- 
ferred this  contingency,  but  Prye  simply 
listed  these  facts  to  emphasize  that  the  en- 
vironment is  a  dynamic  system  that  "must 
be  accommodated  by  man's  activities,  rather 
than  a  static,  unchanging  system  that  can 
be  'preserved'." 

The  persistent  and  strident  belief  of  many 
that  negativism  toward  any  proposal  leads 
to  an  ecological  heaven,  will  have  rude 
awakening  when  the  consequences,  tangible 
and  intangible,  of  retreat  to  a  non-existent 
past  come  due. 

THS   t.ESS    REMOTE    PAST 

Those  who  would  retreat,  with  the  nos- 
talgia for  imaginary  Thoreau-llke  environ- 
ments, either  have  short  memories  or  do  not 
read  while  they  run.  The  reports  by  Chad- 
wlck  in  England,  Stephen  Smith  In  New 
York  City  and  Lemuel  Shattuck  in  Mas- 
sachusetts should  be  required  reading  by  the 
militant  advocates  of  a  return  to  some  early 
Utopia.  Turning  off  the  electricity,  reducing 
water  use  to  that  of  less  favored  countries, 
reverting  to  so-called  nature's  foods,  using 
your  sewage  on  your  own  household  lot.  are 
the  serious  proposals  of  the  day  at  State  and 
Federal  legislative  hearings. 

What  was  it  like  for  the  people  a  century 
or  more  ago?  Sir  Edwin  Chadwlck  gives  a 
reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  environ- 
ment in  the  mld-nlneteenth  century  in  Lon- 
don. It  had  its  counterparts  In  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Washington  and  other 
American  cities.  As  was  and  still  Is  the  Brit- 
ish cxistom  to  recognize  Its  problems,  the 
Government  announced  a  Royal  Commission 
In  1832  to  study  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
Fortunately.  Chadwlck  was  one  of  the  assist- 
ant commissioners.  For  the  next  25  years,  he 
was  the  great  social  reformer,  continuously 
and  persistently  obnoxious  in  disclosing  the 
sanitary  mess  in  which,  not  only  the  poor, 
but  the  rich  wallowed. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  his  reports,  each 
a  masterpiece  of  exposition,  were  focused  pri- 
marily upon  "the  great  preventatives  (of 
squalor  and  disease)   of  drainage,  street  and 
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house  cleaning  by  means  of  supplies  of  water 
and  Improved  sewerage,  and  especially  the 
Introduction  of  chapter  and  more  efficient 
modes  of  removing  noxious  refuse  from  the 
towns,  are  operations  for  which  aid  must  be 
sought  from  the  science  of  the  civil  engineer, 
and  from  the  phylclan  ,  .  ." 

Periodically,  cholera  raged  through  the 
cities.  Death  rates  were  considered  normal 
at  23  per  1000.  Present  rates  are  less  than 
10.  In  the  generation  of  white  males  l>orn 
In  the  1840's  leas  than  60  fwrcent  survived 
to  age  20.  Of  those  bom  in  the  1960's,  by 
contrast,  over  96  percent  will  live  to  that 
age.  Likewise,  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth 
was  then  between  30  and  40  years.  Today.  It 
Is  at  the  level  of  70  years ! 

F^lrthe^  elaborate  comparisons  of  the  past 
with  the  "evil"  present  would  do  no  more 
than  suggest  that  the  pa«t  was  far  from  the 
Elysium  envisioned  by  the  prophets  of  doom 
and  the  haters  of  cities.  Realistic  reminders 
of  the  dismal  environmental  past  are  still 
close  at  hand  In  the  btistees  of  Calcutta,  the 
favellas  of  Brazil  and  the  villas  misereres  of 
the  Argentine. 

THE   PRESENT 

In  the  United  States,  a  new  empire  of  some 
50,000,000  people  has  been  created  since  the 
1940's,  reaching  a  total  figure  in  1970  of  205.- 
000,000.  With  the  most  modest  of  estimates, 
another  empire  of  50,000,000  will  be  with  us 
by  the  year  2000.  No  matter  how  successful 
the  "zero  growth"  zealots  may  be,  engineers, 
doctors,  economists,  sociologists,  political 
scientists,  statesmen  et  al  will  have  to  pro- 
vide the  whole  spectrum  of  environmental 
services  to  an  additional  100,000,000  men, 
women  and  children.  For  them  to  survive, 
energy  will  be  required,  industrial  products 
must  be  manufactured,  food  will  have  to  be 
grown,  houses,  water  and  wastes  will  have  to 
be  serviced.  No  amount  of  Idealistic  incan- 
tation or  King  Chanute  behavior  will  stem 
the  tides  of  industrialization,  urbanization 
and  consumerism.  Decrying  the  past,  mass 
self-fiagellatlon.  recrimination  and  prohibi- 
tory decrees  vrtll  not  meet  these  demands 
now  at  our  respective  doorsteps. 

Before  moving  on  to  the  design  of  the 
future,  and  its  ImpUcations,  it  is  well  to  dis- 
pose of  a  few  dramatic  myths  still  actively 
peddled  by  the  prophets  of  global  doom.  Dur- 
ing July  1970,  about  100  scientists  and  pro- 
fessionals met  for  a  month  on  the  campus  of 
Williams  College  in  Massachusetts.  They  con- 
ducted a  study  of  critical  environmental 
problems,  concerned  mainly  with  the  con- 
sequences of  pollution  In  climate,  ocean  ecol- 
ogy and  large,  terrestrial,  eco-systems.  Their 
findings.  In  brief,  are  essential  prerequisites 
to  any  planning  conception  for  the  world  of 
the  future.  They  are : 

(a)  The  likelihood  or  direct  climate  change 
in  this  century  resulting  from  CO,  is  small, 
but  its  long  term  potential  consequences  are 
so  large  that  much  more  must  be  learned.  .  .  . 

(b)  Although  by  the  year  2000  we  expect 
global  thermal  power  output  to  be  six  times 
the  present  level,  we  do  not  expect  it  to  affect 
global  climate. 

(c)  Atmospheric  oxygen  is  practically  con- 
stant. It  varies  neither  over  time  (since  1910) 
nor  regionally.  It  is  always  very  close  to  20.946 
percent.  Calculations  show  that  depletion  of 
oxygen  by  burning  all  the  recoverable  fossil 
fuels  in  the  world  would  reduce  It  only  to 
20.800  percent 

To  these  items,  I  add  a  few  other  findings 
which  have  been  successfully  documented 
here  and  abroad,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  quality  of  rivers  In  the  U.S.  and 
In  Erngland  has  not  been  completely  degraded 
over  the  last  50  years.  The  Thames  is  better 
today  than  It  has  been  in  over  100  yecurs.  The 
majority  of  the  streams  In  England  show  sim- 
ilar improvement  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Some  major  rivers  in  the  U.S.  have  not  been 
degraded  since  the  1930's  and  some  are  of 
better  quality. 

( b )  Lake  Erie  Is  not  "dead". 
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(c)  The  atmosphere  over  London,  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis.  Baltimore  and  others  is 
greatly  Improved  over  25  years  ago. 

One  must  concede  that  these  myths  offer 
much  grist  for  political  speeches,  particu- 
larly In  election  years.  They  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  however,  in  providing  lessons  for 
maximum  ecological  balance  in  the  years  to 
come.  Only  science  and  technology  can  pos- 
sibly provide  the  safeguards  society  must 
have  if  it  Is  to  capture  that  cherished  quality 
of  life  each  man  seeks  In  his  own  definition. 
The  future  will  have  its  environmental  prob- 
lems. Many  of  us  not  only  confront  them, 
but  have  the  confidence  they  may  be  re- 
solved— given  the  will  and  the  money. 

THE   PLUPERTECT 

What  Is  this  world  we  seek?  History  has 
many  lessons  in  our  search  for  the  perfect 
society— most  of  it  strewn  with  failures.  Per- 
haps, our  "unperfecf  world  can  only  be  re- 
designed toward  improvement  rather  than 
perfection.  Of  the  great  idealists  of  history, 
perhaps  no  one  left  for  posterity  so  high  a 
vision  of  Utopia  as  Sir  Thomas  More.  Since 
the  early  sixteenth  century  his  conception 
has  guided  the  old  and  inspired  the  young 
with  the  hope  that  somewhere  on  this  earth 
life  would  be  sweet,  free  from  battle,  and 
peopled  by  the  generous  and  helpful.  Yet,  the 
vision  has  always  rermalned  unfulfilled.  Ken- 
neth Clark  put  his  finger,  perhaps,  on  the 
missing  ingredient,  in  his  recent  compient 
on  Sir  Thomas  More:  "himself  was  a  iJoble 
idealist,  too  good  for  the  world  of  action 
where  he  sometimes  lost  his  way." ' 

How  can  we  prevent  ourselves  from  losing 
our  way  in  our  trek  toward  a  better  environ- 
ment? Let  us  review  some  of  the  pitfalls 
which  confront  us. 

(a)  Science  and  Technology:  Some  believe 
that  the  major  threat  to  our  existence  lies  in 
the  very  attributes  of  our  past — namely  in 
the  sins  engendered  by  the  great  advances 
in  science  and  technology.  This  self-fiagel- 
latlon has  become  the  hallmark  of  even  some 
scientists  and  technologists  in  their  public 
testimony,  lurid  with  hyperbole. 

E.  J.  Mlshan,  a  London  economist,  recently 
viewed  the  future  In  this  gloomy  perspective : 
"Try  as  I  might,  then,  it  appears  that  I  am 
destined  to  end  on  a  pessimistic  note  after 
all.  To  the  effect,  in  sum,  that  in  their  de- 
spair, or  greed,  or  both,  men  have  come  to 
place  their  faith  in  research,  what  they  rev- 
erently call  'scientific  research'.  For  deliv- 
erance they  turn  from  Mammon  to  Science. 
And  when  the  time  comes.  Science,  in  its 
turn,  will  consign  them  to  oblivion."  '- 

How  true  is  all  this  attack?  Are  we  basking 
in  the  delusion  that  science  and  technology 
are  in  reality  the  Instrumentalities  of  civil- 
ization? Let  us  look  at  the  record  once  again. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  life  was  brief;  for  most, 
life  expectancy  was  38  years.  Life  was  hard. 
The  work  week  was  72  hours.  The  average  pay 
was  $300  per  year.  A  dishwasher,  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  a  macerator — the  housewife's  relief 
and  the  doomsday  prophet's  anathema — were 
never  heard  of.  The  food  was  monotonous 
and  scarce.  The  winters  were  harsh  and  the 
summers  difficult.  Epidemics  were  frequent 
and  severe.  In  this  region,  malaria  was  prev- 
alent and  typhoid  fever  killed  annually  at 
the  rate  of  50  to  75  per  100,000  people.  This 
rehearsal  can  be  expanded  ten-fold.  Its  im- 
port is  only  that  those  dreadful  days  were 
eliminated  for  most  people,  but  not  yet  for 
all,  by  science  and  technology. 

It  is  true  that  these  same  forces  brought 
In  their  wake  less  salutary  effects,  some  dis- 
regard of  the  amenities  and  of  esthetics,  some 
destruction  of  the  environment  and  of  our 
natural  resources.  On  balance,  however,  the 
lot  of  man  was  significantly  improved.  Our 
responsibility  today  is  clear.  It  is  not  to 
bemoan  the  past,   to  derogate  the  present 
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and  to  fear  the  future.  It  is  rather  to 

the  prosp>ect  and  its  challenges  and  to  meet 
them  with  a  real  understanding  that  they 
must  be  encountered  with  a  faithful  ac- 
ceptance of  ecologlc  equilibrium.  Despair  has 
never  been  man's  best  guide.  The  better  mood 
is  to  view  the  future  with  hope,  blinded  nei- 
ther by  simplistic  doom  or  by  effortless  wish- 
ful thinking. 

We  shall  increasingly  learn  how  to  meet 
the  hazards  and  Insults  of  the  old  and  new 
technologies,  esthetlcally  and  with  minimum 
damage  to  social,  behavioral  and  natural 
values.  There  is  reasonable  basis  for  assiun- 
ing  that  we  can  be  successful,  as  shown  by 
the  progress  In  the  past,  and  the  structures, 
facilities  and  services  which  cover  the  coun- 
try. That  some  of  these  do  not  fulfill  all 
the  highest  desires  of  man  Is  a  demonstra- 
tion only  of  our  frailty,  not  of  our  devasta- 
tion. 

(b)  Politics:  Alexis  de  Toqueville,  in  1852 
spoke  before  the  French  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences.  The  speech  has  only 
recently  been  published  In  English.  In  his 
characteristic  fashion  he  analyzed  the  prob- 
lems of  politics  as  they  still  confront  us  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  We  shall  forever 
concern  ourselves  with  whether  there  Is  a 
science  of  politics  and.  if  so,  how  best  man 
may  be  subjected  to  painless,  useful  and 
permanent  discipline,  in  place  of  painful,  de- 
structive and  evanescent  chaos. 

Those  of  us  who  view  the  political  scene 
vis  a  vis  environmental  debates  may  easily 
despair  at  the  vagaries  of  political  leaders, 
swaying  wUdly  with  the  winds  of  doctrine. 
The  central  theme  of  all  revolves  arotind  the 
beauties  of  enhancing  the  quality  of  life — 
a  policy  now  virtually  approaching  a  reli- 
gion. Where  politics  enters  the  scene  is  in 
translating  the  religious  tenets  into  daily 
appMcatlon,  by  fiat,  by  preachment,  by  brib- 
ery via  grants,  by  penalty,  and  by  reprisal. 
Although  It  Is  still  too  early  to  determine  the 
validities  of  these  approaches,  one  has  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  hopes  are  not 
being  rapidly  fulfilled. 

De  Toquevllle's  warnings  in  these  efforts 
are  worth  recording  here.  He  points  out  that 
the  practical  and  mlUtant  asf>ect  of  politics 
is  In  providing  for  passing  needs,  where  It  Is 
aided  by  the  ephemeral  passions  of  its  con- 
temporaries. It  is  in  such  an  era  that  we  live 
today,  where  environmental  passions  run 
high.  In  every  revolution,  including  our  pres- 
ent one.  their  "leaders  do  not  need  our  bless- 
ings or  our  curses,  but  only  our  pity,  for 
they  almost  always  did  otherwise  than  they 
Intended,  and  in  the  end  arrived  at  a  result 
they  detested." ' 

If  one  reads  the  militant  briefs  of  today, 
with  their  recriminations  of  society  in  gen- 
eral, and.  in  particular,  of  government,  in- 
dustry, law  and  the  courts,  one  cannot  es- 
cape their  tacit  conclusion  that  the  world 
would  be  saved  if  all  these  artifacts  of  civ- 
ilization were  swept  away.  De  Toqueville 
properly  reminds  us  that  "revolution  and 
liberty  are  two  words  which  In  history  must 
be  kept  carefully  apart.  The  First  Consul, 
who  personified  the  French  Revolution  and 
continued  it  after  his  own  fashion,  was  none- 
theless one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  liberty 
the  world  has  ever  known."  • 

Can  we  make  environmental  progress  with- 
out eroding  the  institutions  which  protect 
people  against  the  arbitrary,  the  foolish  and 
the  destructive  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
us  against  the  evils  of  environmental  degra- 
dation? Here  I  rely  upon  the  intuitive  wis- 
dom of  the  future,  so  frequently  manifest  in 
the  common  man.  The  pendulum  will  swing 
back  to  the  recognition  that  universal  pro- 
hibition of  ecologlc  sin  does  not  provide  for 
the  mllllnlum.  Man,  as  an  endangered  spe- 
cies, wiu  forever  depend  upon  the  fruits  of 
science  and  technology,  tempered  by  states- 
men's capacities  for  selection   and  priority. 
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(c)  The  Lata:  The  abiding  faith  In  the  law 
has  ancient  and  warranted  roots.  Today's 
picture  of  meeting  our  environmental  Ills 
by  legislative  fiat  U,  however,  an  extension 
of  faith  almost  to  the  point  of  hysteria. 
Here  I  should  like  to  distinguish  between 
a  passionate  concern  for  conservation  and 
a  hysterical  attack  upon  any  who  suggest 
that  a  happy  mean  Is  necessary  between  pres- 
ervation and  growth  and  development. 

We  witness  today  the  proliferation  of  laws, 
unlikely  to  be  enforced,  which  seek  to  meet 
all  debatable  issues  by  suits,  penalties,  es- 
pionage and  even  blackmail  via  communica- 
tions media.  Some  of  these  views  are  exem- 
plified by  one  of  the  strong  advocates  of  "en- 
vironmental law,"  Professor  Joseph  L.  Sax,  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  In  opposition 
stands,  among  others.  Professor  Louis  L. 
Jaffe  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Professor  Sax  has  considerable  Impatience 
with  present  procedures,  both  in  administra- 
tion and  In  covirts,  in  defending  the  en- 
vlroiunent.  He  would  like  to  universalize  citi- 
zen action  and  to  enforce  greater  concern 
with  enviroiunental  impact  in  all  decision 
making.  Professor  Jaffe  believes  that  en- 
vironmental considerations  can  and  should 
be  given  a  very  high  priority,  within  the  legal 
framework  now  In  existence.  He  goes  fur- 
ther In  emphasizing  that  "courts  should  con- 
clude that  a  serious  envlronmenal  Impact 
must  be  justified  by  relevant  and  weighty 
considerations.  .  .  .  Merely  verbal,  trivial  or 
marginal  factors  should  be  disregarded  as 
frivolous.  Needs  must  be  verified;  alterna- 
tives must  be  explored;  and  costs  of  alterna- 
tives must  be  quantified."  ♦ 

One  might  well  test  many  of  the  procla- 
mations, regulations  and  laws  against  these 
specifications.  In  not  too  many  of  these, 
which  fiow  weekly  from  Washington,  are 
these  sound  criteria  obeyed.  Professor  Jaffe 
goes  on  to  say  "the  now  fashionable  theory 
Is  that  administration  cannot  be  trusted  to 
take  Important  Initiatives  altering  the  status 
quo  where  as  courts  are  for  more  dependably 
•with  lt'."«  In  order  to  meet  these  attacks, 
administrative  agencies  rush  to  prove  that 
they  can  be  as  arbitrary  as  any  devout  en- 
vironmental Impact  novitiate. 

I  share  the  thoughtful  view  that  agen- 
cies are  capable  of  effective  action,  deeply 
considered  and  well  supported,  provided  they 
can  free  themselves  reasonably  effectively 
from  vociferous  Intimidation  and  high  dec- 
ibel recrimination,  often  by  minority  groups 
with  the  best  of  intentions.  "Unless  this 
comes  about  .  .  .  the  possibilities  of  effec- 
tive and  broadscale  environmental  protec- 
tion action  are  not  very  good,  since  the 
courts  without  powerful  and  continuous 
administrative  initiatives  cannot  .  .  .  ac- 
complish a  great  deal."  = 

In  all  of  these  discussions,  one  finds  a 
deep-seated  faith  In  the  efScacy  of  law  In 
resolving  major  Issues  of  human  behavior. 
Few  studies  of  such  efficacy  are  really  at 
hand.  One  might  well  question  whether  the 
faith  Is  fully  warranted.  Many  years  ago  a  law 
was  passed  for  one  of  the  Maryland  coun- 
ties which  prohibited  the  discharge  of  sew- 
age, treated  or  untreated,  into  any  receiving 
body  of  water.  It  is  perhaps  still  on  the 
books.  Aside  from  the  deep  satisfaction  at 
Its  passage  enjoyed  by  its  sponsors,  the  re- 
sults were  nil. 

One  of  the  few  serious  Inquiries  In  this 
field  was  made  by  a  National  Water  Re- 
sources Committee  at  the  request  of  the 
Congress  in  1939.  The  Report  found,  as  one 
might  expect,  that  strong  legislative  sanc- 
tions for  enforcement  of  stream  pollution 
abatement  in  the  States  were  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  favorable  results.  Strong  administra- 
tors, with  weak  laws,  showed  gp"eater  ac- 
complishments than  weak  administrators 
with  strong  prohibitory  statutes. 

It  is  probably  still  true  today  as  stated  In 
1939:  "Experience  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  shows  that  enf<»cement  powers,  no 
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matter  how  strong  are  of  little  avail  unless 
supplemented  by  knowledge  of  practicable 
treatment  methods  and  by  means  of  financ- 
ing the  needed  works.  If  suitable  methods 
and  adequate  funds  are  available.  In  com- 
bination with  enlightened  public  opinion, 
enforcement  rarely  is  necessary."  • 

Of  more  Importance,  however,  than  these 
considerations  in  enforcement  are  the  in- 
creasing evidences  of  hasty.  111  considered 
and  intimidating  requirements  in  areas  of 
complex  scientific  natvire.  Some  of  these,  of 
long  term  ImpUcations,  are  in  the  decisions 
regarding  DDT,  lead  in  gasoline,  and  so- 
called  thermal  pollution.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  these  and  other  materials  were  sub- 
jected to  the  deep  and  thoughtful  consider- 
ation which  their  overall  sigiUficanoe  to  so- 
ciety warranted. 

The  prohibition  of  lead  in  gasoline  has 
little  public  health  significance  and  prob- 
ably less  smog  advantage  than  its  new  and 
old  substitutes.  Although  it  had  minimal 
health  significance.  It  has  maximum  televi- 
sion and  newspaper  appeal.  Pour  hundred 
thousand  cases  in  the  U.S.  of  lead  poison- 
ing in  children,  largely  In  ghetto  areas,  de- 
served, however,  only  four  lines,  once.  In  the 
dally   newspapers. 

Hearings  on  the  aboltlon  of  DDT  deterio- 
rated In  many  Instances  to  mob  Intimida- 
tion of  those  courageous  souls  who  dared  to 
suggest  that  the  use  of  this  Insecticide  had 
saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  Where 
its  use  had  been  discontinued,  as  In  Ceylon 
in  the  1960's,  over  600.000  cases  of  malaria 
were  reported  In  1968  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1969.  Unfortunately,  no  substitute  has  been 
found  for  DDT  and  Its  high  efficiency  in  the 
prevention  of  malaria,  yellow  fever  and  ty- 
phus. Some  1300  compounds  have  so  far 
been  tested  for  replacement  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  In  cooperation  with 
several  national  agencies.  Not  one  has  meas- 
ured up  to  DDT.  It  Is  true  of  Insecticides,  as 
of  beneficial  drugs,  that  they  may  be  harmful 
if  misused.  A  total  ban  would  be  even  more 
harmful.  Yet  the  rush  for  zero  constituents  of 
everything — with  an  assumed  zero  risk 
world — is  the  slogan  of  the  day,  even  in  the 
law. 

In  the  case  of  the  discharge  of  thermal 
units,  chaos  still  prevails,  while  officials  vie 
with  each  other  In  announcing  requirements 
bearing  little  or  no  relationship  to  demon- 
strated ecologlc  hazard  or  advantage.  In 
many  Instances,  the  effort  Is  directed  more 
toward  wlrming  poptilarity  contests  than  to 
assessing  scientific  validity. 

(d)  Economics:  It  Is  rare  to  find  directives 
publicly  supported  by  any  statement  of  eco- 
nomic impact.  The  clamor  for  parallel  state- 
ments of  environmental  Impact,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  otl-er  considerations  is  under- 
standable. For  so  long  these  Important  eco- 
loglc aspects  were  never  spelled  out,  so  that 
demands  for  their  elaboration  are  persuasive. 
Perhaps,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  prophesy  that. 
before  long,  presstires  will  mount  to  add  to 
these  displays,  corresponding  pictures  of  the 
effects  of  each  decision  on  the  economy  of 
the  region,  county  or  globe.  Broad  assess- 
ments of  the  present  era  of  negativism  re- 
main to  be  made,  while  debates  In  Congrees 
are  already  under  way  to  provide  the  official 
forxun  for  the  assessment  of  the  technologic 
proposals  for  the  future. 

I  expressed  a  mounting  concern  regarding 
the  absence  of  such  assessment  of  current 
decisions  In  1968,  In  the  following  terms: 
"In  this  effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
air.  a  number  of  stumbling  blocks  arise. 
They  Include  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
relative  causes  and  origins  of  pollution,  of 
measuring  the  effects  on  man,  plant,  animal 
life,  and  property,  of  evaluating  and  setting 
reasonable  limits  on  discharged  constituents, 
of  assessing  technological  means  of  correc- 
tion, of  determining  costs  and  benefits  and 
of  understanding  economic  lmp>act8."  ' 

In  April  1971,  Dr.  Houthakker,  a  member 
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of  the  National  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, Joined  the  mounting  chorus  of  people 
who  feel  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  detailed 
examination  of  our  desires  for  a  fresh  qual- 
ity of  life,  by  listing  at  what  tangible  and 
intangible  price.  He  charges  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  dominance  of  human  ecology 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  empirical  evi- 
dence "by  a  liberal  supply  of  horror  stories 
that  make  the  description  of  economics  as 
the  dismal  science  obsolete.  .  .  .  The  fact 
that  in  the  field  of  human  ecology  It  Is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
science  and  science  fiction  should  not  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  environmental 
problems  are  not  serious.  .  .  .  Pollyanlsh 
though  It  may  seem,  the  ecc«iomlst  may  rea- 
sonably start  out  from  the  assumption  that 
mankind  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to 
come.  Like  most  economic  problems,  the 
problem  of  the  environment  is  primarily  one 
of  choice.  .  .  .  The  question  then  arises  how 
clean  Is  clear."  • 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  how  widely  the 
estimates  of  pollution  control  coeta  can  vary. 
In  the  case  of  copper  smelters,  for  example, 
the  estimates,  for  controlling  emissions  Into 
the  air,  range  from  one  cent  per  pound  of 
copper  to  5  or  6  cents,  depending  on  whether 
one  believes  the  official  or  the  industry.  As 
to  the  everpresent  conflict  between  the  needs 
of  the  economy  and  the  needs  of  the  environ- 
ment, he  feels  "the  search  for  p)erfectlon  Is 
not  likely  to  serve  us  well;  Instead  the  rule 
of   reason  should  prevail." 

The  list  of  basic  conflicts  noted  above  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  people  grow  In  numbers 
and  desires.  The  hope  that  these  two  phe- 
nomena will  disappear  is  wishful  thinking. 
It  becomes  compulsory,  therefore,  for  society 
to  recognize  that  the  easy  road  to  Utopia 
by  saying  "no"  to  all  programs  and  projects 
Is  doomed  to  fall.  Wise  adjudication,  obvious- 
ly, must  prevail  for  new  energy  requirements, 
for  new  water  impoundments,  for  incinerators 
or  substitutes  therefor,  for  Alaska  oil  de- 
velopment, for  Rotterdam  expansion  by  fill- 
ing wetlands,  and  myriads  of  other  necessi- 
ties for  man's  continued  existence.  It  takes 
no  great  stroke  of  genius  to  stop  everything. 

The  wholesome  concern  about  the  en- 
vironment will  be  served  best  by  Intelligent 
ordering  of  our  values  and  priorities.  The 
underpinning  for  such  ordering  lies  not  in 
collapse  of  activity,  but  In  the  best  assess- 
ments we  are  capable  of  on  each  conflicting 
Issue  that  confronts  us.  Those  who  charge 
full  steam  ahead  and  "damn  the  torpedoes" 
are  not  the  best  leaders  for  winning  the  war 
to  protect  the  quality  of  life. 

EXVniONMKNTAI,  HEALTH 

One  Of  the  curiosities  of  the  present  climate 
Is  that  environmental  health  considerations 
are  distinguished  primarily  by  their  complete 
absence  In  most  governmental  decisions.  The 
words  appear  generaOly  In  preambles  to  legis- 
lative acts.  The  reality,  however,  is  that 
budget  allowances  are  Infinitesimal  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heap.  Yet,  officials  are 
under  the  uncomfortable  duress  of  Justifying 
many  of  their  dicta  and  standards  on  the 
basis  of  protecting  the  health  of  the  pub- 
lic— whether  It  Is  so  or  not.  This  stance  must 
stem  from  the  feeling  that  the  public  is  still 
Impressed  with  this  argument,  whereas  It 
might  not  be  too  persuaded  by  the  emphasis 
on  the  alligator,  the  seal  or  the  bald  eagle. 

The  low  status  of  health  evidence  Input  Is 
unfortur.ate,  since  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive epidemiologic  data  are  increasingly  avail- 
able on  the  Impact  of  pollution  on  man. 
NatlGi  al  and  International  research  on  the 
health  Implications  Is  extensive  and  long 
term.  Their  financial  support  Is  amazingly 
meager,  although  their  long  term  value  In 
assessing  policy  and  practice  and  in  the 
illumination  of  choices  for  action  is  Im- 
nxeasurable. 

Without  belaboring  this  significant  defi- 
ciency In  the  U.S.  and  probably  elsewhere.  It 
Is   well   to  record  here   the  observations  on 
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air  quality  standards  by  the  most  recent 
World  Health  Organization  Expert  Commit- 
tee. Their  findings  are  equally  applicable  to 
other  environmental  determinants.  They 
stated  in  1969:  "Such  standards  should  be 
based  on  sound  scientific  evidence  as  sup- 
plied by  air  quality  guides;  however,  other 
considerations — li:cludlng  economic  factors 
and  technological  feasibility — must  be  taken 
Into  account  in  establishing  them  .  .  .  the 
establishment  of  standards  is  a  social  and 
political  decision  that  attempts  to  balance 
the  costs  of  pollution  abatement  against 
its  benefits.  .  .  .  Such  factors  have  been 
evaluated  only  sporadically  and  inconsist- 
ently, and  the  improvement  of  such  esti- 
mates wotUd  be  of  significant  help  in  the 
establishment  of  standards." '" 

We  might  well  ask  whether  we  actually 
follow  these  specifications  In  our  official 
practices.  The  evidence  Is  slim! 

MONET      AND     MANAGEMENT 

The  environment  wUl  not  be  made  over, 
even  slowly,  without  money  and  manage- 
ment—with lots  of  each !  Both  of  these  de- 
ficiencies are  passed  over  lightly  In  public 
discussion.  Massive  grants-in-aid  evaporate 
with  budget  deflcita  and  Inflation.  The  "car- 
rot" crop  suffers  from  long  term  drought 
even  though  the  Allce-ln-Wonderland  belief 
stUl  persists  with  much  of  the  public  that 
somehow  this  money  does  not  come  out  of 
our  own  pockets.  Santa  Claus  is  wonderful 
with  his  largesse,  when  he  comes. 

An  equally  serious  problem  of  moving  for- 
ward lies  in  the  absence  of  appropriate  man- 
agerial institutions  to  provide  necessary  cor- 
rectives. A  tremendous  gap  exists  between 
the  proposals  for  political  re-structuring  of 
local  governments,  in  myriads  of  inquiries 
and  reports,  and  the  creation  of  regional 
governmental  units.  It  is  not  obvious  that 
local  governments  can  be  rapidly  enticed 
Into  releasing  some  of  their  prerogatives  to 
overlying  agencies  to  ensure  broader  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  Until  now.  reluctance 
is  great  and  successes  few. 

Both  fiscal  and  organizational  resources 
required  are  great,  but  not  too  great  for  the 
U.S..  If  they  are  Intelligently  husbanded  and 
perpetually  reimbursed.  It  Is  Inescapable,  of 
course,  that,  when  confronted  with  the 
price  of  environmental  enhancement  the 
pubUc  will  have  to  evaluate  priorities,  choices 
and  alternatives.  One  might  even  predict 
that  when  all  these  are  made  visible,  »he 
electorate  may  decide  to  use  the  elusive 
public  dollar,  for  schools,  houses,  medical 
care,  wilderness  areas,  bowling  allevs  or 
beauty  shops 

IN    SUMMARY 

Man  has  always  used  and  misused  his 
environment.  He  has  rarely  consciously  done 
his  bookkeeping  regularly  enough  to  take 
stock  of  his  assets  and  debits.  With  the  tre- 
mendous growth  In  population,  in  urbaniza- 
tion and  In  IndustrlaJlzation,  the  truth  is 
thrust  upon  him  that  beneficent  and  dele- 
terious results  flow  from  his  behavior.  How 
this  realization  came  about  dramatically  in 
the  1960's  I  leave  to  the  historian. 

The  ecologist.  reincarnated  from  Haeckel  s 
definition  of  100  years  ago.  has  become  the 
present-day  Messiah  to  lead  us  Into  a  saner 
world.  He  has  done  his  Job  well  In  remind- 
ing all  that  every  action  carries  its  own  reac- 
tion— sometimes  good  and  soemtlmes  evil. 
As  has  always  been  the  case  with  Messiahs, 
their  followers  demand  salvation  quickly 
and  distrust  non-believers — perhaps  would 
even  destroy  them,  legally,  of  course.  Proph- 
ets of  eternal  doom  have  marched  consist- 
ently through  history  and  the  portents  have 
been  postponed  from  time  to  time  as  wiser 
oracles  became  less  quantitative. 

What  Is  true  is  that  we  have  a  list  of 
lnnumerab!e  environmental  problems.  Gen- 
erally, we  are  too  slow  In  correcting  them, 
although  the  record  will  show  that  we  have 
not  done  too  badly.  Instant  enzymes  are  not 
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characteristic  of  human  behavior — they  may 
not  even  be  so  good  in  soaps! 

Industry  which,  in  truth,  provided  a  stand- 
ard of  living  previously  unheard  of  In  hlstoiy. 
at  the  same  time  Invariably  lagged  behlmi 
in  its  own  housekeeping.  Its  revival  of  social 
responsibility  is  visible.  It  Is  hoped  that  th.s 
will  continue  to  grow,  without  the  necessity 
of  countervailing  government  fat.  blackmail 
or  penalty.  Destruction  of  the  goose  that  lavs 
golden  eggs  did  not  work  even  in  the  fain- 
tale. 

Retreat  to  the  past  Is  impossible,  even  for 
those  few  who  enshrine  it.  The  past  was 
imperfect,  sad  for  many,  and  dangerous  to 
all. 

The  decision  is  a  clear  one.  The  future  can 
be  better,  however  measured.  The  tools  for 
a  sane  world  are  either  here  or  around  the 
corner.  As  always,  they  are  only  used  when 
we  have  the  mind  or  the  will  to  pick  them 
up  and  put  them  to  work. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  the  task  will  be 
simple.  The  environment  is  complex,  al- 
though not  nearly  so  fragile.  In  general,  as 
some  suggest.  It  has  good  millennia  of  change 
and  will  continue  on  its  way.  Our  respon- 
sibility Is  to  adjust  to  change,  somewhat 
gingerly,  with  the  maximum  of  wisdom  and 
logic  that  we  can  summon  up.  Fear,  delu- 
sion, and  even  hysteria  make  poor  guides  on 
this  Journey.  Even  In  mythology,  the  cou- 
rageous navigator  was  increasingly  able  to 
steer  safely  between  the  hazardous  waters 
of  Scylla  and  Chtirybdls. 
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JOE  FELKNOR 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to 
inform  my  colleagues  about  the  death  of 
Mr.  Joe  Pelknor,  a  prominent  attorney 
in  Dandrldge,  Tenn.  Mr.  Felknor  is  the 
brother  of  my  good  friend,  Leon  Pelknor, 
of  Houston. 

Although  he  never  held  public  ofHce, 
Joe  was  actively  Interested  in  the  affairs 
of  his  State  and  Nation,  and  he  worked 
hard  for  good  government.  I  wish  that 
every  American  shared  his  interest  and 
concern  about  the  wellbeing  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I  join  his  family  and  many  friends  in 
mourning  his  death. 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  LINCOLN 
PARK,  MICH. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  city  of  Lincoln  Park,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  is  celebrating  its  golden 
jubilee  this  year — the  50th  anniversary 
of  its  founding  as  a  village  in  1921. 

To  mark  this  historic  event,  Lincoln 
Park  City  officials  have  designated  June 
28  as  the  highlight  of  the  celebration, 
and  have  made  plans  for  an  eventful 
program  to  mark  the  occasion.  A  coordi- 
nating committee  of  seven  persons  have 
been  named — Lawrence  Bailey,  William 
S.  Melius.  Alexander  Petri,  Davig  Nagy, 
George  Chelenyak,  Joseph  Renier,  and 
Vernon  Stough. 

Civic  organizations,  businessmen,  and 
residents  are  being  asked  to  join  in  the 
golden  jubilee  observance. 

Lincoln  Park,  a  community  of  nearly 
6  square  miles,  was  carved  from  Ecorse 
Township,  one  of  the  original  Wayne 
County  townships  created  by  the  Mich- 
igan Territorial  Legislature  in  1827. 
From  this  township  have  been  created 
nearly  a  dozen  cities  comprising  what  is 
today  knowTi  as  the  Downriver  Area — 
being  "down"  the  river  from  Detroit. 

The  intersection  of  Fort  Street  and 
Southfleld  Road— then  called  the  St. 
Cosme  Line  and  later  State  Street — has 
traditionally  been  the  "center"  of  the 
city.  Once  known  as  Quandt's  Comers, 
the  intersection  was  the  site  of  a  grocery 
store  and  saloon  in  the  late  1800's. 

Henry  Ford's  famous  "Flve-Dollar- 
Day"  at  the  nearby  Ford  Rouge  plant  in 
1918  provided  the  spark  which  laimched 
Lincoln  Park  on  its  way  to  citydom. 
Thousands  of  new  Ford  employees 
flocked  to  the  area  seeking  homes,  and 
the  years  following  World  War  I  saw  a 
gigantic  real  estate  boom.  Subdivisions 
were  laid  out,  and  new  business  enter- 
prises were  begun. 

Incorporation  as  a  vUlage  in  1921  w&s 
followed  by  reincorporation  4  years  later 
as  a  city.  Elxpansion  slowed  down  during 
the  depression  yesu-s  of  the  1930's,  but 
the  Second  World  War  brought  another 
period  of  growth.  The  Federal  census  of 
1930  listed  Lincoln  Park  as  the  34th  dty 
in  Michigan,  with  a  population  of  12,336. 
By  1940,  Lincoln  Park  ranked  26th  with 
15.236,  and  In  1950  reached  the  top  20, 
with  29,265  inhabitants. 

By  1960,  Lincoln  Park's  56,933  popula- 
tion made  it  Michigan's  12th  largest  city. 
The  1970  census  listed  52,984  residents, 
indicating  that  Lincoln  Park's  growth 
had  leveled  off. 

Intelligent  city  planning  has  made 
Lincoln  Park  a  modem,  attractive  com- 
munity. The  city  was  among  the  first  in 
Michigan  to  conduct  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams during  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960s.  Enlightened  and  farslghted  city 
officials  have  drafted  and  enforced  tight 
planning  and  zoning  laws  to  protect  the 
high-class  residential  character  of  the 
community,  while  providing  convenient 
commercial  areas. 
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For  a  comparatively  young  city,  Lin- 
coin  Park  has  developed  a  strong  civic 
spirit,  manifested  in  active  civic  organi- 
zations, many  churches,  and  a  highly 
visible  municipal  pride. 

The  current  "family"  of  city  officials 
includes  Robert  DeMars,  mayor;  Max  F. 
Schiebold,  council  president;  George  A. 
Barber,  Russell  V.  White — both  former 
mayors — Arnold  C.  Gregory,  Prank  La- 
Pata  and  Victor  Bonora,  councilmen; 
Clarence  A.  Hicks,  treasurer;  Frances 
Marcelonis,  acting  city  clerk;  William 
T.  Chapman,  municipal  Judge;  John  A. 
Aloisi.  associate  judge;  Kenneth  Mixter, 
city  attorney;  Robert  Dimcan,  police 
chief;  Clarence  Bay,  fire  chief;  Dr. 
Paul  P.  Walter,  health  officer;  Lester 
Porath,  assessor;  Edward  Figure,  con- 
troller; Emmanuel  Gorland,  director 
of  community  Improvement;  Michael  T 
Knowles,  superintendent  of  public  serv- 
ices, and  John  Powell,  purchasing  agent 

Members  of  the  board  of  education 
include  Joseph  W.  Unger,  president; 
Charles  L.  Higgins.  vice  president; 
Christopher  E.  Smith,  secretary;  Rich- 
ard P.  Richardson,  treasurer;  and  Mrs. 
Cleola  Haas,  Mrs.  Carmen  Queen,  and 
Richard  Petoskey,  trustees. 

To  this  outstanding  group  of  officials, 
and  to  all  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  Park, 
I  offer  my  congratulations  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  golden  jubilee.  I  am  proud 
indeed  to  represent  the  city  of  Lincoln 
Park  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  wishing 
Lincoln  Park  many  more  half  centuries 
of  progress. 
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CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— THE 
SITUATION  IN  CONNECTICUT 


YOUGHIOGHENY  RIVER  CLEANUP 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    XABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday.  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  sponsors  a  clean- 
up of  the  Youghiogheny  River  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  I 
attended  the  kickofl  of  this  year's  cam- 
paign last  Sunday  and  was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  dedication  of  all  con- 
cerned in  this  effort.  Mr.  Marlin  Lawson 
of  Priendsville,  Md.,  the  Friendsville  Rod, 
Boat,  &  Gun  Club,  and  Mr.  Burl  B.  Mc- 
Vicker,  Reservoir  Manager,  Monongahela 
Area,  XJ3.  Corps  of  Engineers  were  my 
hosts. 

In  1967,  the  first  year  of  the  organized 
cleanup  campaign,  the  citizen  partici- 
pating collected  over  4,000  oil  drums  from 
the  Youghiogheny.  This  Is  hard  work,  but 
the  people  involved  know  how  heartening 
the  results  are.  I  was  greatly  Impressed 
by  the  civic  pride  and  community  spirit 
of  the  participants. 

I  would  like  to  commend  aU  the  par- 
ticipants who  have  made  past  campaigns 
and  are  making  this  one  a  success.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  citizens  of 
the  Youghiogheny  River  Valley  have  set 
an  example  for  other  areas  of  the  coimtry 
to  follow.  I  know  the  campaign,  which 
ends  July  4,  will  be  a  success. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7,  197 J 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihUdhood 
lead  pKJisoning  is  a  disease  wUch  takes 
its  toll  nationwide.  That  is  why  pre- 
liminary requests  for  fimdlng  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  cities 
across  the  country — Cincinnati,  Denver. 
Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Omaha,  Mo- 
bile, Nashville,  Saginaw,  Rochester,  San 
Francisco,  San  Antonio,  and  many 
others. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Connecticut  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics last  year  launched  a  campaign  to 
eliminate  lead  poisoning  in  New  Haven 
and  other  Connecticut  cities.  Initiation 
of  this  program  was  spurred  by  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  March  of  1968,  which  re- 
vealed that  New  Haven  reported  more 
lead  poisoning  cases  per  100,000  people 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States — 22  for  each  100,000  people. 

The  April  1,  1970,  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Pediatrics  Newsletter 
detailed  these  activities  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Connecticut  Chapter  Launches 
MultlfEiceted  State  Program  To  Combat 
Lead  Poisoning": 

CoKNxcnctrr  CHAprm  LAUiiCHxs  Multitac- 
ETKD  Stat*  Pbockam  To  Combat  Lxad  Poi- 

SONINO 

The  Connecticut  Chapter  recently  launched 
an  innovative  legislative  and  educational 
program  to  eliminate  lead  poisoning  in  New- 
Haven  and  in  other  cities  throughout  Con- 
necticut. 

MTrLTiTAcrrn)  pkogram 

The  program  includes  liaison  with  key 
state  and  city  legislators:  delivery  of  testi- 
mony by  chapter  representatives  before 
House  Committees  conducting  hearings  on 
lead  poisoning:  maUlng  of  letters  supporting 
such  legislation;  review  of  new  legislative 
propoeals  concerning  the  problem,  and  pub- 
lic education  programs. 

The  Chapter  efforts  have  paid  off  In  such 
tangible  results  as  passage  of  Connecticut 
Public  Health  BUI  533 — a  bUl  requiring  la- 
beling of  paint  containing  poisonous  sub- 
stances. 

SPURRED  BT  SI7RVET 

Initiation  of  this  multlfaceted  program 
was  spurred  by  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Rochester,  New  York.  In  March 
of  1968.  which  revealed  that  New  Haven  re- 
ported more  lead  poisoning  cases  per  100,000 
people  than  any  other  city  In  the  United 
States.  New  Haven  had  22  cases  of  lead  poi- 
soning reported  for  each  100,000  people  as 
compared,  for  example,  to  New  York  City 
which  reported  7.5  for  every  100,000. 

FIRST  STEP 

As  a  first  step  toward  alleviating  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  high  rate  of 
lead  poisoning  In  New  Haven.  Carlos  B.  Zll- 
vetl.  M.D..  P.A.A.P..  representing  the  Con- 
necticut Chapter,  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
key  legislators  to  promote  new  bUla  to  com- 
bat lead  poisoning. 

Dr.  Zllvetl.  director  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  New  Haven  Department  of  Health, 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Rowe.  associate  professor  of 
Clinical  Pediatrics,  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine,  testified  before  House  Committees 
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conducting  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  control  lead  poisoning. 

Dr.  ZUvetrs  and  Dr.  Howes  testimony  be- 
fore the  Connecticut  Public  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Committee  helped  to  secure  passage  of 
Connecticut  Public  Health  Bill  533— label- 
ing of  Paint  Containing  Polaonous  Sub- 
stances. This  law  requires  that  paint  cans 
containing   lead   be  so  labeled. 

SXrPPOBTINC    LETTEE 

The  Connecticut  Chapter  supported  Dr. 
ZUvetl's  and  Dr.  Rowe's  teetlmony  In  an  of- 
ficial letter  to  the  Connecticut  Public  Health 
and  Safety  Committee. 

Dr.  Zllveti,  in  an  Interview,  emphasized 
that  the  Connecticut  Chapter  will  not  be 
content  simply  with  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. "One  of  our  goals,"  he  said,  "U  to 
see  that  legislation  enacted  In  Connecticut 
on  lead  poisoning,  as  well  as  other  poisonous 
materials,  conforms  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  standards  established  by  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute,  Inc.  relating 
to  specifications  to  minimize  hazards  to  chil- 
dren from  residual  surface  coating  ma- 
terials." 

As  another  phase  of  Its  program,  the  Con- 
necticut Chapter  is  working  closely  with  the 
Governor's  Task  Ftorce  on  Lead  Poisoning  to 
review  new  legislative  proposals  concerning 
lead  and  other  surface  coating  materials  to 
Insure  that  these  bills,  If  possible,  meet  the 
Institute's  specifications. 

LOCAL    EJTORTS 

To  educate  the  public  about  the  lead  pois- 
oning problem  In  New  Haven,  the  Connecti- 
cut Chapter  Is  working  through  the  Hill 
Health  Center  In  the  city  Alvln  Novack,  M.D., 
P.A.A.P.,  director.  Hill  Health  Center,  notic- 
ing the  high  p>ercentage  of  lead  poisoning  In 
children  when  they  were  given  p>edlatrlc 
screening  In  the  Center,  Initiated  an  in- 
service  training  program  for  his  staff  to  point 
up  the  causes  and  effects  of  lead  poisoning 
The  staff,  along  wlh  Fellows  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Chapter,  and  other  physicians  from 
Yale — New  Haven  Hospital  then  began  teach- 
ing the  people  in  the  community  about  the 
hazards  of  lead  poisoning. 

CITIZENS    FORM    GROUP 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  citizens  In 
New  Haven  formed  a  group  which  they  call 
Citizens  Against  Lead  (CAL) .  This  organiza- 
tion sponsors  regulEU*  educational  sessions  on 
lead  poisoning;  holds  block  meetings  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  lead  poisoning;  devel- 
ops publicity  programs;  has  conferences  with 
city  officials,  and  Informs  fellow  citizens  re- 
garding sources  of  legal  redress  they  may 
take  concerning  lead  poisoning  incidents. 

All  these  efforts,  the  Connecticut  Chapter 
hopes,  will  drastically  reduce  the  Incidence 
of  lead  p>olsoning  in  New  Haven  and  through- 
out the  state,  and  will  create  a  more  thor- 
ough public  awareness  concerning  the  haz- 
ardous ramifications  of  the  problem. 


REPORT   TO  NINTH    DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  com- 
mentary on  the  cost  of  higher  education: 
The  Cost  of  Higher  Education 

Few  families  can  now  afford  to  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  college  without  finan- 
cial aid  In  some  measure.  The  average  an- 
nual cost  of  higher  education  for  a  student 
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varies  from  about  $1360  at  a  state  university 
to  93,000  at  a  private  institution.  And,  as  if 
that  was  not  enough,  the  costs  show  no 
signs  of  leveling  off. 

The  high  costs  of  higher  education  have 
put  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  colleges — 
enrolling  three-fourths  of  our  students — 
either  In  financial  difficulty  or  soon  to  be 
there. 

Most  of  the  prestigious  private  institu- 
tions are  now  out  of  the  reach  of  students 
from  middle-Income  families.  State  univer- 
sities are  experiencing  enormous  Increases  of 
students  and  a  fiscal  squeeze  which  threat- 
ens their  ability  to  provide  a  quality  educa- 
tion. 

The  well-being  of  higher  education  is  vital 
to  this  nation.  It  plays  a  crucial  role  In  pro- 
viding the  basic  knowledge  and  the  skills 
needed  In  our  complex  society  and  in  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  life  of  the  people.  A 
substantial  investment  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations is  essential  If  the  quality  and 
growth  of  higher  education  Is  not  to  be 
curbed  at  the  very  time  the  national  need 
for  ideas  and  skills  is  so  crucial. 

The  Federal  government's  response  to  the 
rising  costs  of  higher  education  has  triggered 
one  of  the  major  debates  In  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  The  legislation  covering  stu- 
dent aid  Is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  June. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  House  Education 
Committee  will  not  finish  Its  deliberation 
on  student  aid  and  higher  education  assist- 
ance for  another  four  to  six  weeks. 

As  Congress  seeks  the  best  way  to  keep 
college  education  within  reach  of  all  quali- 
fied students,  regardless  of  family  income, 
the  debate  has  focused  on  two  questions: 

1.  Whether  the  Federal  student-aid  pro- 
gram should  be  reoriented  to  concentrate 
only   on  students   from  poor   families,   and 

2.  Whether  the  financial  plight  of  colleges 
and  universities  should  be  relieved  through 
direct  Institutional   aid. 

The  President  has  recommended  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  present  student-aid  pro- 
grams of  opportunity  grants.  Insured  loans 
and  work-study  programs,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  assistance  on  low-Income  students. 
He  has  proposed  a  $1,400  "floor"  of  grants 
and  low-interest  loans  to  students  from  the 
poorest  families,  with  Federal  assistance 
being  cut  back  sharply  as  family  Income 
grows.  For  those  whose  families  do  not  qual- 
ify, the  President  has  proposed  Federally- 
guaranteed  loans  at  higher  interest  rates. 
The  burden  of  student  loan  financing  would 
be  shifted,  under  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, to  private  funds. 

He  opposes  direct  aid  to  any  institution, 
and  has  recommended  stopping  grants  and 
low-Interest  loans  to  colleges  to  finance  con- 
struction projects,  calling  instead  for  pri- 
vate loans  which  would  be  underwritten  by 
the  Federal  government. 

Others  contend  that  the  present  student- 
aid  programs  should  be  extended  and 
funded  at  higher  levels.  They  propose  that 
a  program  of  institutional  aid  be  estab- 
lished— one  which  provides  direct  grants  of 
essentially  unrestricted  funds  which  col- 
leges and  universities  could  use  to  help  pay 
operating  costs,  and  hopefully,  keep  tuition 
costs  more  In  line. 

The  President's  recommendations,  they 
say.  Ignore  growing  financial  pressures  on 
middle-income  families  with  children  in 
college,  and  concentrate  what  amounts  to 
reduced  Federal  assistance  on  students  from 
lower  Income  families. 

I  do  not  support  the  proposed  restructur- 
ing of  student-aid  programs.  I  believe  the 
costs  of  higher  education  today  require  a 
broad  range  of  Improved  student  assistance 
programs  for  those  from  low  and  middle- 
Income  families.  Including  grants,  direct 
loans.  Insured  loans,  and  work-study  pay- 
ments. I  believe,  too.  that  our  Institutions 
of  higher  education  need  direct,  institutional 
aid. 


I 
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PROJECT  CANNIKIN— A  NUCLEAR 
TEST  BLAST  IN  ALASKA  THIS 
YEAR 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  held  hearings  to 
gain  further  information  regarding  the 
nuclear  test  to  be  held  later  this  year 
on  Amchltka  Island  In  Alaska.  These 
hearings  were  held  at  the  request  of 
Alaska  Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  and 
brought  forward  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cerned testimony  on  this  proposed  5- 
megaton  test. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  4,  1971  on  page  18084,  Alaska  Sena- 
tor Mike  Gravel  has  inserted  his  own 
testimony  at  these  hearings,  as  well  as  the 
testimony  of  many  others  who  came  from 
all  over  the  country  at  their  own  ex- 
pense to  testify.  I  commend  this  testi- 
mony to  all  interested,  and  remind  you 
that  the  proposed  Alaska  nuclear  test 
will  have  a  yield  substantially  larger 
than  any  previous  underground  test  in 
this  country. 

My  own  testimony,  which  is  included 
here,  shared  an  element  of  serious  con- 
cern with  the  testimony  of  nearly  every 
person  who  appeared. 

Statement  of  the  Hon.  Nick  Begich 

(Hesurings  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
on  Project  Cannikin,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
May  28.  1971) 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today.  I  believe  these  hearings  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  full  evaluation  of  the  Proj- 
ect Cannikin  nuclear  test,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  witnesses  appearing  here  will  offer 
a  great  deal  of  relevant  and  Important  testi- 
mony. Considering  the  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude of  this  nuclear  test.  It  is  my  desire 
and  my  understanding  that  the  decision  to 
attempt  the  test  or  to  do  so  on  the  present 
schedule  Is  still  open  p>endlng  the  results  of 
these  hearings.  In  the  realization  that  this 
will  be  the  last  test  in  Alaska  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  largest  underground  test  ever 
in  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
formation from  these  hearings  can  be  vital  In 
making  the  final  decision. 

For  my  part,  I  have  examined  with  great 
Interest  the  various  documents  prepared  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  relate 
to  the  proposed  Cannikin  test  and  to  the 
results  of  the  Mllrow  test  which  occurred  on 
October  2,  1969.  Like  any  lay  person  con- 
sidering a  project  of  this  type.  I  am  staggered 
by  the  complexity  of  the  technical  consider- 
ations, and  somewhat  the  captive  of  the  in- 
formation put  forward  by  the  A.E.C.,  which  Is 
advocating  the  test. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  A.E.C.  proposes.  In 
the  Autumn  of  1971,  to  explode  a  nuclear 
device  having  a  force  of  nearly  five  megatons, 
and  to  do  so  In  a  chamber  6,000  feet  under- 
ground on  the  Island  of  Amchltka,  Alaska. 
For  perspective.  It  might  be  pwinted  out  that 
the  largest  prior  underground  detonation  in 
the  United  States  was  Just  over  one  megaton, 
and  that  the  bomb  which  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima had  a  yield  of  only  about  20  kllotons. 
After  one  prior  test  In  the  Amchltka  area, 
the  MILROW  test  of  one  megaton  in  Octo- 
ber, 1969,  the  AJI.C.  has  stated  that  the 
Cannikin  test,  at  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  at  the  five  megaton  yield  level  Is: 

1.  Necessary,  and; 
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2.  Likely  to  have  only  minimal  environ- 
mental effects. 

My  response  to  this  proposal  and  to  these 
Judgments  on  the  part  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  cannot  be  that  of  an  advocate 
In  opposition,  yet  I  have  serious  questions 
remaining  in  my  own  mind  regarding  both 
the  necessity  and  the  effects  of  the  test. 
These  are  the  questions  which  I  bring  to  you 
today  In  the  hope  that  more  satisfactory  in- 
formation and  thinking  may  result.  I  do  not 
expyect  answers  to  these  questions  at  this 
time.  In  fact,  I  believe  some  of  them  can 
be  answered  only  with  the  passage  of  addi- 
tional time  and  with  the  information  which 
may  be  produced  at  these  hearings.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  the  people  of  Alaska  de- 
serve the  answers  In  definite  form  before  the 
test  is  performed. 

My  first  questions  relate  to  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  on  Project  Can- 
nikin. Over  a  period  of  time,  I  have  expressed 
disappointment  with  the  manner  in  which 
Federal  agencies  have  chosen  to  comply  with 
Section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  this  102  Impact  state- 
ment does  little  to  ease  that  disappointment. 
Section  102  does  not  seek  advocacy  of  any 
proposed  project,  but  rather  full  informa- 
tion on  Its  possible  environmental  effects. 
The  results  of  an  inadequately  prepared  102 
statement  have  been  made  very  clear  to  Alas- 
kans who  witnessed  the  granting  of  a  Fed- 
eral Injunction  delaying  the  pipeline  because 
the  102  Statement  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  Insufficient.  I  believe  some  of  the 
following  questions  must  be  answered  before 
the  Cannikin  statement  Is  considered  ade- 
quate. 

1  The  statement  Indicates  the  yield  of  the 
test  as  "less  than  five  megatons." 

a)  Is  the  reason  for  the  ommlaslon  of  the 
exact  yield  that  It  cannot  be  reliably  pre- 
dicted? 

b)  Have  past  nuclear  detonations  by  the 
A  EC.  demonstrated  that  the  yield  can  sub- 
stantially surpass  expectations? 

c  I  If  the  yield  Is  4.9  to  5  megatons.  Is  this 
not  five  times  larger  than  any  previous  un- 
derground nuclear  test  in  the  United  States? 

di  If  the  yield  Is  five  times  greater  than 
the  Mllrow  test  of  one  megaton,  can  the  pre- 
dictable results  be  derived  by  assuming  that 
they  also  will  be  five  times  greater,  or  will 
they  be  more  than  five  times  greater,  or 
possibly  less? 

2.  The  statement  makes  a  number  of  wide- 
ranging  predictions  concerning  Cannikin 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  Mllrow  test. 
Considering  the  risks  involved,  does  the 
A  EC.  believe  that  the  results  of  a  single  pre- 
test provide  sufficient  data  for  an  under- 
ground nuclear  detonation  five  times  greater 
than  any  previously  attempted? 

3.  Regarding  the  seismic  force  of  the  Can- 
nikin test,  the  A.E.C.  predicts  that  It  will  be 
"a  few  tenths  of  a  point  higher  than  the  6.5 
value  assigned  for  Mllrow." 

a)  While  this  sounds  like  very  little.  Isn't 
It  true  that  this  reading  Is  on  a  logarithmic 
scale  which  means  that  a  few  tenths  of  a 
point  may  mean  that  the  force  could  be  as 
much  as  five  or  six  times  greater? 

b)  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  6.5 
reading  for  MUrow  was  In  excess  of  pre- 
shot  expectations.  Is  this  under-estlmate 
also  a  possibility  for  Cannikin? 

c)  Although  I  realize  that  the  question  of 
this  blast  acting  as  a  "trigger"  for  a  larger 
earthquake  is  one  subject  to  differences,  la 
It  not  the  case  that  this  test  wlU  provide 
a  triggering  force  substantially  larger  than 
any  previous  test? 

4.  Regarding  the  possible  venting  of  this 
explosion,  and  the  escape  of  radioactive 
material  Into  either  the  atmosphere  or  the 
ocean: 

a)  "Adequate  distance  from  faults,"  is 
listed  by  the  A.E.C.  as  a  requirement  for  the 
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containment  of  radioactivity,  but  the  Can- 
nikin site  is  within  3,300  feet  of  one  fault 
and  within  2,800  feet  of  another  suspected 
fault.  Since  the  zone  of  "cracking"  around 
the  blast  will  extend  according  to  the  A.E.C, 
for  a  radius  of  2,500  feet,  might  It  be  advis- 
able to  take  further  time  for  study  of  these 
nearby  faults,  or  others  presently  unknown? 
b)  I  understand  that  the  Banebury  test 
In  Nevada  in  December.  1970  vented  without 
a  fault,  by  simply  splitting  the  earth  with 
Its  own  pressure.  If  Banebury  can  do  this 
at  a  yield  of  20  kllotons,  is  It  not  a  realistic 
fear  with  Cannikin  having  a  yield  of  five 
megatons  with  identified  faults  nearby? 

5.  One  of  my  greatest  concerns  regarding 
the  chance  of  venting  is  the  possible  escape 
of  radioactive  material  into  the  nearby 
ocean,  which  supports  a  commercial  fishery 
of  tremendous  value.  Although  Amchltka  is 
an  Isolated  area,  it  is  one  which  is  familiar 
to  Alaskan  fishermen.  No  risk  to  these  fish- 
eries resources  can  be  allowed. 

a)  The  A.E.C.  has  stated  that  the  migra- 
tion of  water  having  harmful  radioactivity 
is  so  slow  as  to  be  of  little  concern.  Is  the 
period  of  less  than  two  years  since  the  Mllrow 
test  sufficient  to  Judge  this  process  in  the 
water  migration  medium  which  Is  present  on 
Amchltka,  or  is  additional  time  desirable? 

b)  All  descriptions  cf  "safe"  contamina- 
tion levels  are  given  by  the  A.E.C.  In  terms 
of  freshwater,  yet  greater  concern  for  Canni- 
kin would  apply  to  seawater.  Are  "safe"  con- 
tamination levels  also  agreed  upon  and  avail- 
able for  seawater? 

c)  The  A.E.C.  Impact  statement  minimizes 
the  danger  of  water  contamination  from  the 
bomb  by  citing  a  dilution  factor  of  one  in 
100,000  parts.  Does  our  Nation's  experience 
with  D.D.T.  or  mercury  pollution  apply  to 
cast  doubts  on  the  safety  of  dlllutlon  in  the 
case  of  Cannikin's  radioactive  pollution? 

6.  In  the  case  of  every  possible  effect  of  an 
extremely  serious  nature  (earthquake,  tidal 
wave,  immediate  venting  into  the  air  or  wa- 
ter, or  the  rapid  migration  of  contaminated 
water),  the  impact  statement  assessed  the 
chances  of  such  Incidents  as  "remote"  or 
"extremely  unlikely."  Following  such  Judg- 
ments, no  statement  Indicates  what  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  such  extreme  effects 
would  be.  In  the  feeling  that  even  the  worst 
possible  effects  should  be  publically  known. 
I  would  ask  If  such  information  is  available 
or  it  if  can  be  made  available? 

7.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  Impact  state- 
ment or  elsewhere  by  the  A.E.C.  concerning 
the  recently  disclosed  fact  that  a  substantial 
quantity  of  World  War  n  mustard  gas  in 
large  canisters  was  dumped  in  the  sea  in 
this  area  in  1946.  Has  this  factor  been  con- 
sidered by  the  A.E.C?  How  current  and  re- 
liable is  the  Information  and  testing  regard- 
ing this  potentially  Important  new  factor? 

8.  By  a  wide  margin,  the  most  deficient 
aspect  of  the  A.E.C.  impact  statement  is  the 
evaluation  of  possible  alternatives  to  the 
Cannikin  test.  Such  alternatives  as  testing  a 
smaller  device,  or  delaying  the  test  for  further 
study  are  dismissed  with  a  single  sentence. 
In  fact,  all  possible  alternatives  are  dismissed 
in  Just  over  one-half  of  a  page.  My  question 
relates  to  the  A.E.C  statement  which  imme- 
diately proceeds  this  painfully  short  evalua- 
tion, and  states  that  all  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  action  were  "examined  carefully." 
Are  the  full  details  of  that  careful  examina- 
tion of  alternatives  existent  and  available, 
and  wUl  they  be  made  public  so  that  the 
A.E.C  analysis  of  the  alternatives  can  be 
more  fully  appreciated? 

These  various  questions  represent  areas  in 
which  I  believe  further  environmental  In- 
formation can  be  usefully  developed.  They 
are  the  questions  of  a  layman  applying  con- 
ventional knowledge  to  an  area  of  technical 
complexity.  I  believe  they  should  be  an- 
swered before  proceeding. 

Moving  from  the  Impact  statement  Itself, 
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I  believe  there  are  additional  questions  which 
are  relevant  at  this  time,  and  important  In 
any  assessment  of  the  Cannikin  project. 

First,  I  would  ask  that  the  A.E.C  explain 
the  curious  shortage  of  Information  in  Its 
pre-test  statements  relating  to  the  human 
inhabitants  of  the  test  area,  particularly  the 
Alaska  Natives  who  have  for  decades  made 
the  Aleutian  Islands  their  home.  In  stating 
that  the  effects  of  the  test  on  man  will  be 
"nil",  the  A.E.C.  makes  a  very  important 
statement  to  the  Aleuts,  who  have  looked  to 
this  area  for  years  to  supply  the  means  of 
their  subsistence.  The  same  area  Is  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims. 

Although  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  tech- 
nological advance  is  stayed  for  conflicting 
humin  needs,  I  ask  If  It  may  not  be  advisable 
to  delay  this  test  pending  the  approaching 
resolution  of  the  land  claims  question,  and 
a  further  consultation  with  those  who  live 
In  the  area.  It  is  my  understanding  that  tes- 
timony is  to  be  given  In  these  hearings  by 
representatives  of  the  Alaska  Natives  and 
Aleuts,  and  I  woxold  defer  to  their  state- 
ments gladly  after  urging  that  their  teetl- 
mony be  carefully  considered  in  reconsider- 
ing this  test. 

Further,  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Inter- 
change here  Includes  the  desire  to  cast  this 
nuclear  test  in  its  proper  political  and  en- 
virorunental  perspective.  Surely  no-one 
would  differ  from  the  proposed  test  If  the 
question  were  between  potential  harm  to 
several  sea  otters  and  nesting  sites  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation,  yet  this  is  not  the 
fact  of  the  matter  regarding  either  our  na- 
tion's security  or  the  potential  effects  of 
the  test, 

I  believe  It  is  possible,  at  some  length,  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  Spartan  missile  for 
whose  warhead  this  test  is  certainly  in- 
tended. Just  as  it  is  possible  to  debate  the 
environmental  effects  of  this  test.  The  ques- 
tion is  simple: — At  a  time  when  these  Im- 
portant debates  are  in  progress  and  unsolved, 
and  at  a  time  when  only  a  few  days  ago 
the  President  assured  the  Nation  that  slg- 
nlflcant  arms  and  testing  limitation  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  were  more  pos- 
sible than  In  several  years.  Is  it  the  best 
pert  of  wisdom  to  terminate  the  debates  and 
the  hopes  by  undertaking  the  largest  under- 
ground nuclear  test  ever  in  the  United 
States?  I  think  not. 

Finally.  I  believe  something  must  be  said 
Just  on  behalf  of  Alaskans.  It  is  the  home 
of  a  number  of  Alaska  Natives  which  pro- 
vides the  area  of  this  test.  It  is  the  flshlng 
grrounds  of  generations  of  Alaskan  fisherman 
which  are  threatened  by  any  mistake  In  the 
expected  results  of  the  test.  It  Is  the  citizens 
of  Alaska  who  must  fear  earthquakes  or  tidal 
waves.  Since  it  has  already  been  aimounced 
that  this  is  the  last  nuclear  test  In  Alaska, 
it  is  known  that  Alaskan  laborers  can  expect 
to  benefit  from  no  further  employment  on 
the  A.E.C.  test  sites. 

Most  of  these  considerations  mean  only 
one  thing — that  the  real  impact  of  this  test 
falls  most  heavily  on  Alaskans,  and  I  beUeve 
I  speak  for  many  of  them  when  I  request 
that  the  A.E.C  supply  the  answers  to  the 
questions  I  have  raised.  I  remember  very 
clearly  this  same  situation  Just  prior  to  the 
MILROW  test  in  1969.  when  legislators  and 
other  public  officials  were  being  asked  their 
opinion.  Expressions  of  shock  and  disap- 
proval ranged  from  the  general  to  the  specific 
and  detailed.  By  far  the  best  was  the  re- 
sponse of  one  veteran  legislator  who,  when 
asked  his  feelings  on  the  upcoming  nuclear 
blast,  replied  with  candor,  "Put  me  down  as 
nervous." 

You  can  put  me  down  as  nervous,  also, 
along  with  a  great  many  Alaskans.  And  be- 
hind that  nervousness,  I  have  a  very  real 
concern  which  can  be  greatly  alleviated  by 
the  answers  to  the  questions  I  submit  here. 

Thank  you. 
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POOD  STAMPS  FOR  THE 
HARVESTER 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICRIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

my  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  O'Haha)  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  newly  created 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  The  new  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Labor  has  Jurisdiction 
over  legislation  dealing  with  farm- 
workers and  their  dependents. 

It  is  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  my  col- 
league that  he  has  not  rushed  into  the 
legislative  arena  precipitously.  Even 
though  Jqc  O'Hara  has  long  been  active 
in  leading  the  flght  for  farm  labor  legis- 
lation, he  has  not  rushed  to  the  floor 
with  some  panacea  in  this  area.  It  is  his 
announced  intention  to  move  slowly  and 
deliberately  in  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate and  effective  legislative  solu- 
tions to  those  problems  of  the  farm 
worker  which  are  particularly  siisceptible 
to  legislative  solutions. 

But  this  deliberate  approach  has  not 
silenced  my  friend  and  colleague.  When 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
issued  its  new  proposed  food  stamp  regu- 
lations. Juf  OUara,  and  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Stevenson),  who  chEiirs  a  corre- 
sponding subcommittee  in  the  other 
body,  sent  a  very  perceptive  Joint  letter 
to  the  Department,  commenting  on  the 
regulations  and  pointing  out  the  short- 
comings of  those  proposed  regulations 
with  specific  reference  to  migratory 
farmworkers.  In  their  letter,  the  two 
chairmen  commented  on  the  irony  of 
regulations  which  make  it  particularly 
difficult  to  secTire  food  stamps  for  the 
very  people  who  harvest  the  crops  that 
these  food  stamps  help  others  obtain. 

The  Michigan  AFL-CIO  News  in  its 
May  26  edition,  featured  a  story  about 
the  efforts  by  Mr.  O'Haha  and  Senator 
Stfvknson.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  newspaper  story,  and  a  copy  of  the 
joint  letter  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
Pood  Stamp  Rules  to  Penalize  Migrants 

Washington. — If  proposed  new  federal 
food  stamp  regulations  are  adopted  by  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  men  and 
women  who  pick  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  America's  tables  may  find  it  dlfllcult  to 
obtain  food  stamps. 

This  Ironic  twist  was  emphasized  in  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  director  of  the  U.S.  food  stamp 
division  by  the  chairmen  of  the  two  con- 
gressional committees  which  deal  with  the 
problems  of  farm  workers. 

Representatives  James  G.  OUara  (D. 
Mich.)  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Labor,  and  Senator  Adlal 
Stevenson  m  (D.  Dl.)  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  or.  Migrant  Labor,  urged 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  reconsider 
and  revise  Its  proposed  regulations. 

UNTAIR    TO    migrants 

"Few  affirmative  steps."  their  Joint  letter 
said,  "have  been  taken  to  assure  In  a  posi- 
tive way  that  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers will  receive  ftUl  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram." 
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"Inadequate  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  the  unique  elements  of  the 
migrant  way  of  life — their  existence  In  rural 
areas,  their  constant  mobility,  and  their 
exclusion  from  existing  social  and  worker 
benefit  programs." 

O'Hara  and  Stevenson  particularly  criti- 
cized the  following  Issues: 

Emphasis  on  households  as  eligible  units. 
a  term  that  Is  most  difficult  to  define  in  view 
of  the  realities  of  the  farmworker's  life  style. 

Requirements  for  detailed  documentation 
and  verification  of  earnings,  an  inappropriate 
measure  for  migrant  farmworkers  with 
sjxiradlc  and  unpredictable  earnings  en- 
gaged in  seasonal  work. 

Continued  emphasis  on  discriminatory 
residence  requirements. 

Administrative  procedures  for  certification 
establishing  and  maintaining  eligibility,  and 
fair  hearing  and  appeal  procedures  that  lack 
time  considerations  applicable  to  a  mobile 
population. 

O'Hara  and  Stevenson  urged  establish- 
ment of  a  special  task  force  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  food  stamp  benefits  are  available 
to  migrants.  They  also  said  steps  should  be 
taken  immediately  to  set-up  a  national  food 
stamp  certification  and  distribution  program 
for  farmworkers. 


Jiine  7,  1971 


Mat  17,  1971. 
Mr.  James  E.  SraiNGnKLD, 
Director,    Food    Stamp    Division.    Food    and 
Nutrition    Service,    US.    Department    of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SPRiNcnELo:  As  Chairman  re- 
sfjectlvely  ot  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  and  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Labor,  we  are  writing  you 
to  indicate  our  concern  over  the  thrust  of 
pending  food  Ttamp  regulations  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Dep«urtment  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Neither  of  us  has  been  Chairman  of  our 
respective  Subcommittees  for  very  long,  but 
It  does  not  take  very  long  to  discover  that  in 
almost  all  federal  programs,  the  farmworker 
Is  the  last  to  be  adequately  covered,  or  the 
first  to  find  that  his  eligibility  for  program 
benefits  Is  limited  in  degree  or  duration. 
It  Is  particularly  ironic  to  discover  that  in 
the  distribution  of  food  stamps  the  worker 
whose  efforts  are  essential  to  the  availability 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

We  are  aware  that  others  have  called  your 
attention  to  the  flaws  in  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, particularly  as  they  affect  farm- 
workers. Inadequate  consideration  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  the  unique  elements 
of  the  migrant  way  of  life — their  existence 
m  rural  areas,  their  constant  mobility,  and 
their  exclusion  from  existing  scclal  and 
worker  benefit  programs. 

Issues  which  have  especially  been  brought 
to  our  attention  Include  the  emphasis  on 
households  as  eligible  units — a  term  that  Is 
most  difficult  to  define  In  view  of  the  realities 
of  the  farmworker's  life  style;  the  require- 
ments for  detailed  documentation  and  veri- 
fication of  earnings — an  Inappropriate  meas- 
ure for  migrant  farmworkers  with  sporadic 
and  unpredictable  earnings  engaged  in 
seasonal  work:  the  continued  emphasis  on 
discriminatory  residence  requirements:  and. 
administrative  procedures  for  certification, 
establishing  and  maintaining  eligibility,  and 
fair  hearing  and  appeal  procedures  that  lack 
time  considerations  applicable  to  a  mobile 
population. 

These  Issues  and  others  will  undoubtedly 
make  it  difficult  for  those  people  who  need 
food  stamp  programs  the  most  to  obtain 
benefits.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  few  affirm- 
ative steps  have  been  taken  to  assure  in  a 
positive  way  that  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers win  receive  full  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  view  of  the  serlousneas  of  the  situation. 


Hnd  the  widespread  hunger  and  malnutrition 
that  characterizes  this  element  of  the  na- 
tion's work  force,  we  urge  the  following 
course  of  action: 

1.  A  special  task  force  with  a  significant 
representation  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
workers  should  be  established  to  study  the 
extent  to  which  benefits  of  the  food  stamp 
program  are  made  available  to  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers.  The  task  force  should 
be  directed  to  report  back  within  90  days 
with  suggestions  fcr  improving  the  delivery 
of  food  stamp  program  benefits  to  farmwork- 
ers:   and. 

2.  Steps  should  Immediately  be  taken  to 
establish  a  national  food  stamp  certification 
and  distribution  program  for  farmworkers. 
Such  a  national  focus  Is  essential,  fcr  the 
migrant  farmworker  In  particular  is  con- 
stantly on  the  move  to  obtain  employment, 
living  either  temporarily  or  permanently  in 
a  hostile  environment,  and  excluded  from 
programs. 

We  urge  that  you  make  a  careful  study 
of  our  objectif  ns  and  proposals,  as  well  as 
suggestions  which  you  may  have  received 
from  organizations  who  have  a  w.-rklng  fa- 
miliarity and  expertise  with  the  needs  of  the 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  In  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  matter,  and  our 
respective  Subcommittee's  Interest  m  con- 
tinuing our  investigation  Into  the  adequacy 
of  our  nation's  food  programs  bis  they  affect 
farmworkers,  your  Immediate  attention  to 
these  Issues  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


BLESSING  IN  DISGUISE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
great  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on 
social  consciousness,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  American  industry  Is  demon- 
strating its  capacity  to  assume  a  full 
measure  of  responsibility.  This  trend  is 
evidenced  in  the  aimual  reports  of  a 
substantial  number  of  American  cor- 
porations, where  references  are  made 
to  their  equal  Job  opportunity  practices, 
voluntary  programs  launched  In  the 
irmer  city,  and  in  their  extensive  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  human  environ- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  these  goals  can  only  be  at- 
tained through  a  strong  business  enter- 
prise system,  including  business  profits. 
This  point  was  emphasized  convincingly 
in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Lakeland 
newspapers,  a  prominent  newspaper 
chain  circulating  in  Lake  County  in  my 
12th  Congressional  District. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  editorial 
to  my  colleagues : 

Blessing  in  DisGtnsB 

The  current  slowdown  in  business  may  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  might  help  teach 
respect  for  law — a  first  fundamental  of  self- 
government.  It  could  also  lead  to  a  new 
realization  that  social  goals  are  unattain- 
able except  through  the  strength  of  the 
business  system. 

The  latest  crop  of  college  graduates,  for 
example,  are  learning  the  hard  way.  In  their 
search  for  employment,  that  profits.  Jobs, 
and  prosperity  sink  or  swim  together.  Per- 
haps this  will  lead  to  an  awareness  of  other 
truths  about  the  American  business  system. 
For  example,  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
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1970.  90.2  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the 
average  American  company — after  paying  for 
materials,  supplies,  tazee,  rent,  beat,  etc. — 
went  to  employes.  Of  the  remaining  9.8  per 
cent  retained  by  the  owners  (stockholders) 
nearly  half  was  needed  to  finance  improve- 
ments for  future  growth. 

From  tills,  it  should  not  be  hard  to  see 
why  it  U  idle  to  talk  of  social  reform  or  prog- 
ress of  any  kind  unless  It  Is  accompanied  by 
business  growth  and  profits. 


RED  HEROIN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CALIItSRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  most  re- 
cent edition  of  Twin  Circle  weekly  news 
magazine.  The  author.  Dr.  Jerry  Pour- 
nelle,  points  out  one  of  the  dangers 
inherent  into  moving  toward  closer  con- 
tact with  the  Red  Chinese  is  an  increase 
in  the  flow  of  heroin  into  the  United 
States. 

The  question  which  concerns  us  as 
Federal  representatives  is,  what  possible 
gain  can  result  from  recognition  of  Red 
China  which  would  Justify  our  exacerba- 
tion of  a  drug  problem  which  we  are 
unable  to  successfully  control  even  now. 

The  article  follows: 

Red  Heroin 
(By  Jerry  Pournelle,  Ph.  D.) 

Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  are  now 
the  leading  puUic  health  problem  in  the 
US  and  even  with  present  day  supplies 
will  shortly  become  the  number  one 
cause  of  death,  outranking  cancer,  heart 
disease,  accidents,  and  suicide.  Tlie  life  ex- 
pectancy of  a  heroin  addict  la  about  ten 
years,  given  the  increasing  number  of  young 
people  using  dangerous  drugs  It  Is  probable 
t^at  we  will  suffer  more  casualties  to  dope 
than  In  any  of  our  wars. 

In  1986  there  were  legal  faculties  for  pro- 
ducing one  hundred  times  as  many  medicinal 
opiates  and  moiphiates  as  the  legitimate 
world  market  could  absorb;  since  that  time 
both  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
Invested  In  new  technology  for  morphine/ 
heroin  production.  There  is  no  legitimate 
market  for  heroin,  which  U  banned  from 
medical  use  by  InternaUonal  treaty;  yet  the 
Red  Chinese  have  constructed  at  least  twelve 
large-scaie  factories  for  converting  morphine 
base  to  heroin.  Most  Oriental  addicts  outside 
Hong  Kong  smoke  opium  and  almost  never 
use  heroin. 

The  Soviets  have  gone  further.  The  tradi- 
tional method  of  harvesting  opium  poppies 
required  skUled  hand  labor:  taie  seed  pod  is 
carefuUy  slit  and  the  ripened  sap  scraped 
off  the  still  growing  plant  aJt  a  later  time.  If 
this  is  done  carelessly  the  product  Is  spoUed. 
Now.  however,  there  are  at  least  two  newly 
designed  plante  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
which  can  accept  bales  of  cut  popples,  stalks 
and  all.  and  process  them  into  a  staggering 
proportion  of  morphlates.  Ea<*  of  these  So- 
viet sponsored  j^ants  located  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  can  In  a  week  produce  the 
entire  annual  legitimate  morphine  supply. 

By  International  law  seven  countries  are 
authorized  to  grow  popples  for  medicinal 
opiates:  Bulgaria,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Tur- 
key. USSR,  and  Yugoslavia.  Greece  and  Iran 
have  voluntartly  stopped  production.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  five  legal  producers,  Burma,  Laos, 
and  Red  China  are  major  growers  of  opium 
poppies,  and  the  opium  traffic  through  Laos 
Is  a  major  factor  In  the  politics  of  the  area, 
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far  more  important  to  tribal  leaders  than  the 
Viet  Nam  War.  Intelligence  sources  believe 
Soviet  fields  to  be  many  times  larger  than 
needed  for  medicinal  supply. 

Drugs  may  be  used  by  communists  for 
many  purposes.  They  have  a  value  all  out  of 
proportion  to  production  costs,  and  may  be 
used  as  sources  of  Illegal  and  untraceable 
funds  for  Intelligence  operations.  They  can 
also  be  used  to  recruit  agents,  although  ad- 
dicted agents  are  not  reliable.  Their  black- 
mall  potential  and  usefulness  to  weaken  op- 
ponents' military  forces  may  easUy  be  seen. 

Drugs  can  also  be  used  In  secret  warfare 
directly  against  industrialized  nations.  By 
flooding  a  society  with  drugs  and  encoxirag- 
Ing  their  use  by  youth  many  potentially 
valuable  citizens  may  be  as  effectively  klUed 
as  If  they  died  in  a  major  war,  at  far  less 
cost  to  the  aggressor.  Not  only  is  the  youth- 
ful addict's  education  effectively  terminated, 
but  he  becomes  a  problem  to  the  police.  Com- 
munist organizations  in  the  UJ3.  are  weU 
aware  of  this  fact. 

One  surprising  development  took  place  at 
a  recent  international  conference  on  narco- 
tics control,  where  a  Soviet  Civil  Police  cap- 
tain from  Tashkent  told  of  vast  quantities  of 
Chinese  heroin  smuggled  Into  Russian  Tur- 
kestan. He  estimated  the  number  of  addicts 
in  his  district  as  over  ten  thousand  and  grow- 
ing rapidly,  with  drug  addiction  so  severely 
affecting  the  area's  economy  that  production 
goals  could  not  be  met.  The  Russian  insisted 
that  the  Chinese  were  flooding  his  district 
with  "cut-rate"  heroin  in  order  to  soften  it 
up  for  eventual  Chinese  occupation. 

It  Is  not  known  where  Soviet  heroin  goes, 
although  some  intelligence  agents  believe  a 
portion  Is  sold  to  criminal  groups  operating 
in  the  U.S.  Chinese  heroin  is  easier  to  trace. 
Much  of  It  la  consumed  in  Hong  Kong  (which 
has  over  100,000  addicts).  A  surprising 
amount  is  e^Mrted  to  Latin  America  where 
the  market  price  of  heroin  has  been  rising 
steadUy.  The  prime  target  may  now  be  our 
own  country  since  dollars  are  scarce  in  China, 
and  with  coming  Slno-UJB.  trade  negotia- 
tions the  Reds  will  need  funds  to  purohase 
UJ3.  goods.  Recognition  of  Red  China  and 
regularlzatlon  of  trade  would  also  make  It 
easier  to  export  heroin  to  the  United  States, 
thus  reducing  economic  costs  and  Increas- 
ing profits  above  what  can  be  made  In  Latin 
America  and  the  Par  Bast. 

Heroin  is  unlike  other  economic  goods:  al- 
though the  XSa.  supply  has  gone  steadily  up- 
wards, demand  and  price  have  also  Increased. 
The  major  factor  limiting  the  number  of  Ufl. 
addicts  ("offlclaUy"  estimated  at  60,000,  but 
known  to  be  at  least  three  times  that  num- 
ber) U  supply.  With  Red  China  and  the  So- 
viet Bloc  Increasing  their  trade  and  diploma- 
Uc  contacts  we  can  expect  to  see  a  lot  more 
red  heroin. 


REVISION  OP  BOUNDARIES  OP  US 
COURTS  OP  APPEALS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  an- 
nounce that  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
begin  public  hearings  W,idnesday,  June 
16,  1971.  on  H.R.  7378,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Commision  on  Revision  of  the 
Judicial  Circuits  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  whose  memberdUp  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The 
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Commission  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  revise  the  existing  Jui-is- 
dlctional  lines  of  the  U.S.  Courts  of 
Appeals.  The  last  revision  of  circuit  court 
boimdaries  occurred  in  1929  when  the 
Congress  carved  out  the  Tenth  Circuit 
from  the  then  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit. 

In  preparation  for  these  hearings,  I 
have  written  to  the  chief  judge  of  each 
of  the  11  U.S.  circuit  courts  requesting 
his  comments  on  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, particularly  with  regard  to  his 
individual  circuit.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings on  revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  is  a  phase  of  the  com- 
mittee's efforts  in  the  present  Congress 
to  consider  legislation  and  undertake 
studies  directed  toward  reform  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

Parties  interested  in  testifying  or  sub- 
mitting statements  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord should  contact  the  committee  offices 
in  room  2137,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 


A  LETTER  TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    IIICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Ingham  County  News  has  gone  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  with  respect  to 
what  is  wrong  with  the  present  welfare 
system  and  the  need  for  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  act  to  change  it. 

In  an  editorial  June  2,  1971,  entitled 
"A  Letter  to  Congress,"  the  Mason, 
Mich.,  weekly  newspaper,  in  noting  the 
views  of  an  Ohio  citizen  with  a  direct 
personal  knowledge  of  the  failures  of  the 
present  system  and  its  tendencies  to  per- 
petuate welfare  as  a  permanent  way  of 
life,  expresses  the  conviction,  which  I 
fully  share,  that  a  totally  new  approach 
is  essential. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  to  point  out,  has  made 
this  problem  a  matter  of  top  priority 
and,  by  its  action  in  reporting  HJl.  1,  has 
addressed  itself  directly  to  this  situation. 
The  hallmark  of  this  new  plan  Ls  the 
requirement,  recommended  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  that  all  employable  re- 
cipients must  register  for  work  or  train- 
ing as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  obtain 
benefits.  While  the  welfare  problem  is 
admittedly  a  complex  and  difficult  one, 
I  am  satisfied  that  unless  a  work-ori- 
ented approach  is  adopted  we  cannot 
hope  to  make  any  real  progress  in  con- 
trolling the  staggering  burden  on  our  al- 
ready hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

Although  the  editorial  mentions  that 
this  information  was  printed  previously 
in  the  Congressional  Record  some  2 
yetirs  ago,  I  believe  that  it  fully  bears  re- 
peating, particularly  since  the  House  wiU 
soon  be  considering  welfare  reform.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

A  Letter  to  Congress 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Congressional 
record  featured  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Willis  of 
Ohio  which  had  been  written  to  her  con- 
gressman. Obviously  the  conclusion  must  be 
drawn  that  Mrs.  WUlls'  letter  didn't  get  read 
by  too   many   congressmen  or  Washington 
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bureaucrats  for  her  sage  advice  didn't  be- 
come policy. 

So  here  la  the  wisdom  of  her  letter  again. 
a  years  later.  Maybe  IX  enough  of  us  read  it 
and  are  moved  by  It  we  can  recommend  that 
our  congressman  reads  It  and  does  some- 
thing about  today's  welfare  mess. 

When  a  person  speaks  out  against  the  tide 
of  'glmmee"  welfare  programs  which  is  In- 
undating the  nation  the  label  attached  to 
that  spokesman  Is  usually  'bircher,"  reac- 
tionary, "  "racist'  or  some  other  such  con- 
notation. 

Members  of  congress  are  getting  lots  of 
mail  these  days  and  are  under  lots  of  pres- 
sure from  those  who  are  making  demands 
for  a  free  ride  from  cradle  to  grave  and  from 
those  who  object  to  welfarism  as  a  way  of 
life. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  letter  was  not  from 
a  bircher  or  a  white  racist.  It  was  written  by 
a  40-year-old  Negro  woman  who  knows  what 
she  is  talking  about. 

■What  Is  wrong  with  you  men  In  Wash- 
ington? You  keep  giving  people  more  free 
handouts  and  more  free  checks,  when  what 
they  need  Is  a  job  so  they  can  learn  to  work 
and  help  themselves.  The  welfare  alone  has 
been  their  rulnaUon.  If  you  give  a  check 
make  them  do  something  to  earn  it.  If  you 
give  commodities,  make  them  earn  It.  If  you 
give  free  education  or  Job  training,  make 
them  earn  it.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing 
the  rest  of  us  pay  and  pay  for  one-tenth  of 
the  people  to  learn  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  pretend  helplessness  and  someone  else  will 
foot  the  blU.  I  would  not  blame  the  whites 
In  this  country  if  they  started  a  revolt  There 
are  many  things  to  be  done  in  this  country 
that  could  be  done  by  those  who  get  free 
benefits. ... 

"Do  you  people  reaUy  not  know  that  any 
human  who  gets  something  for  nothing  loses 
all  pride  and  Initiative? 

"You  are  completing  the  total  destruction 
of  the  manhood  of  the  Negro  male  by  all  the 
so-called  progressive  programs.  Giving  a  man 
an  education  Is  no  reason  to  expect  he  will 
no  longer  be  a  problem.  I  have  a  mother-in- 
Uw.  sister-in-law,  and  two  brothers-in-law 
who  are  college  graduates,  but  they  sit 
collecting  checks  and  expect  my  husband 
to  give  them  aid  aU  the  time.  There  are  many 
others  Just  like  them.  Find  out  which  ones 
want  to  work  first,  then  help  them,  but  make 
them  do  something  to  earn  that  help. 

"It  would  cost  less  money  to  create  Jobs 
for  them  than  to  support  them  as  you  are 
doing.  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  is  sick 
Of  this— many  people  black  and  white  are 
getting  fed  up  with  this  free,  free,  free,  free 
policy. 

■'Another  thing— I  do  not  like  the  excuse 
we  cannot  find  work.  If  I  cannot  get  what 
I  want  I  scrub  floors,  and  have  done  so  My 
mother  taught  me  nothing  was  beneath  me 
If  it  was  honest.  I  made  my  own  living  un- 
til I  was  28.  If  a  man  cannot  make  it  in  this 
country,  he  would  not  make  it  If  you  gave 
him  Wall  Street." 

No  doubt,  if  they  could  be  heard,  mlUions 
of  other  blacks  and  whites  would  express 
sentiments  similar  to  those  expressed  so 
eloquently  by  Mrs.  WlUls.  The  tragedy  of 
the  current  social  and  racial  crisis  is  that 
the  voices  of  Mrs.  WUlis  and  the  others  who 
believe  as  she  does  cannot  be  heard  above 
the  shouts  of  the  militants  and  demagogues 
But  the  Mrs.  Willises  of  this  countiTdeserve 
to  be  heard,  too. 


QUESTIONABLE  BUSINESS  TACTICS 

HON.  BOB  BERGUND 

OF    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mojiday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  warn  my  colleagues  of  an  Invoice 
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being  circulated  to  Members  of  Congress 
by  a  Mr.  Bruno  Woemle  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mr.  Woemle  claims  to  be  a  spokesman 
for  "true  Americans  "  and,  I  presume, 
'tlie  free  enterprise  system. "  I  will  not 
judge  his  policital  philosophy,  but  I  must 
call  attention  to  his  questionable  busi- 
ness tactics.  In  small  print  at  the  bottom 
of  his  invoice,  that  only  the  sharpest 
eye  could  see,  is  stated: 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  the  Digest 
will  you  please  return  this  invoice. 

Tactics  like  this  do  as  much  to  dis- 
credit the  free  enterprise  system  from 
within  as  any  threat  from  without.  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  who  did  not  speclfl- 
cally  request  Mr.  Woemle's  publication 
and  who  do  not  wish  to  receive  It,  to 
watch  for  any  attempts  to  collect  for  un- 
solicited materials. 
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OPPOSITION  OF  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  for  reproduction  In  the  Con- 
GRjEssiONAL  RECORD  three  truly  excellent 
articles  on  the  draft  by  Thomas  Boylston 
Adams.  These  articles  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Simday  Globe  in  May  1971  and 
are  written  by  a  distinguished  constit- 
uent of  mine  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

In  all  of  the  vast  literature  about  com- 
pulsory military  service  In  America  it 
would  be  my  judgment  that  these  three 
articles  constitute  one  of  the  most  rea- 
soned and  eloquent  statements  in  op- 
position to  the  continuation  of  the  draft 
in  American  life: 

A  HisTOBiAN  Looks  at  thx  DsArr — 1:   Abo- 
Lmon  TnjB   Thkkatxns   Politicians 
(By    Thomas    Boylston    Adams) 
The  power  to  draft  U  the  power  to  kUl. 
Whether  the  expedient  of  a  lottery  is  used 
to  decide  who  shaU  be  drafted  or  whether 
the  choice  is  made  according  to  some  con- 
sidered  method   of  selection,  the  power  to 
draft   for  mUltary  service   is   the   ultimate 
power  of  the  state.  It  Is  the  power  to  kill  at 
octnmand    without    trial    and    without    re- 
course. 

In  criminal  process  this  ultimate  power 
of  the  state  to  kUl  U  hedged  about  with  a 
multiplicity  of  safeguards.  Revulsion  against 
its  use  has  so  spread  that  In  many  civilized 
countries  it  is  forbidden.  Among  the  50  states 
it  has  but  limited  and  occasional  acceptance. 
The  national  government  is  now  considering 
its  absolute  prohibition. 

But  the  honest  citizen  has  not  the  pro- 
tection of  his  life  accorded  the  accused  or 
even  convicted  criminal.  If  he  is  caught  in 
the  draft  he  must  go  where  the  state  sends 
him  and  do  what  the  state  tells  him  to  do. 
He  must  obey  the  command  of  the  state 
though  his  obedience  may  cost  him  his  life 
and  cause  him  to  take  the  lives  of  others. 
Were  such  a  man  choeen  by  lot  from 
among  his  fellow  citizens  and  chained  to  an 
oar  and  condemned  for  a  certain  period  to 
pull  it  as  a  galley  slave,  all  civilized  na- 
tions would  cry  out  in  horror.  Such  barbari- 
ties should  have  ended  at  least  two  centu- 
ries ago.  But  in  the  name  of  conscription 
the  practice  of  forced  labor  at  unpleasant 
tasks    is    legltlmlclzed. 

The  code  is  accepted  that  if  the  survival 
of  the  homeland  depends  on  It  conscription 


is  legitimate.  The  principle  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  courts.  History  proves  the  practicality 
of  the  affirmation.  When  enough  people  be- 
lieve that  survival  is  at  stake  the  draft 
works.  When  feeling  runs  high  enough.  It  is 
barely  necessary.  But  as  excitement  dies 
down  and  enthusiasm  fades  the  draft  be- 
comes necessary  to  prosecute  wars  or  to 
maintain  very  large  peacetime  armies.  And 
as  a  practical  matter  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce the  results  demanded  as  long  as  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  population  believe 
that  it  Is  important  for  their  safety. 

It  Is  at  this  point,  the  evidence  seems 
to  suggest,  that  our  politicians  have  failed. 
They  have  not  been  sensitive  to  the  changing 
sentiment  within  the  population.  It  may  be 
that  a  majority  of  the  population  stlU  be- 
lieve in  the  draft.  But  it  Is  a  declining  pro- 
portion and  its  numbers  diminish  every  day. 
With  the  advent  of  the  vote  for  18  year  olds, 
the  decline  will  be  dramatic.  If  sentiment 
has  not  already  swung  against  the  draft,  it 
is  sure  to  before  the  next  national  election. 
This  will  put  quite  a  few  congressmen  and 
some  senators  in  Jeopardy. 

The  opportunity,  therefore,  exists  for  the 
national  assembly,  moving  In  sympathy  with 
the  people,  to  achieve  with  credit  what  fall- 
ure  to  achieve  soon  may  cost  a  number  of 
its  members  re-election.  It  Is  an  opportunity 
that  ought  to  appeal  to  legislators.  A  reputa- 
tion for  superior  wisdom,  and  therefore  a 
fair  claim  on  the  electorate,  is  gathered  by 
barely  anticipating  a  trend.  It  does  not  take 
much  wisdom  to  recognize  that  the  draft  is 
unpopular  with  the  most  rapidly  growing 
segment  of  the  voting  population. 

Neither  are  the  legislators  blinded  by  the 
exercise  of  power,  as  is  the  executive  depart- 
ment. The  President,  standing  on  the  deck 
of  a  battleship,  may  be  able  to  persuade  him- 
self that  huge  navies  spread  across  oceans 
and  vast  armies  occupying  far  lands  are 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 
These  ideas  are  less  appealing  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  people  who  must  pay  for 
the  military  establishment  and  supply  the 
manpower  to  fill  its  ranks.  Perhaps  there  are 
other  ways  of  achieving  peace. 

Of  course  the  representatives  wUl  follow 
the  military  line  as  long  as  they  are  per- 
suaded that  the  coiirse  is  popular  or  that 
they  must.  But  It  is  hardly  the  pleasure  for 
them  that  it  is  for  the  man  standing  In  the 
open  car  in  the  middle  of  the  parade.  And  so 
probably  they  are  able  to  see  more  clearly 
than  the  President  can  see  the  failures  of 
the  policy  of  brute  force.  The  objectives  not 
achieved  appear  to  the  C!ommander-in-Chlef 
and  his  generals  to  be  the  result  of  errors  in 
strategy  or  failure  of  logistic  support.  The 
notion  that  the  campaign  should  never  have 
been  launched  Is  unlikely  to  enter  their 
heads. 

But  such  thoughts  often  do  enter  the  heads 
of  those  who  carry  at  the  bottom  the  weight 
of  the  power  structure.  These  are  the 
thoughts  which  It  is  the  duty  and  the  In- 
terest of  the  Congress  to  understand  and  to 
interpret.  Already  failure  to  appreciate  the 
reality  of  change  has  cost  one  Massachusetts 
congressman  his  seat.  The  life-time  trained 
professional  politician  Philbin  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  newcomer  Drlnan.  As  a  profes- 
sional he  should  have  known  that  though  It 
Is  risky  to  be  out  in  front  of  the  crowd,  it  is 
fatal  to  be  out  of  sight  behind. 

It  is  this  new  view  of  the  world  that  Is 
making  quite  a  few  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors uncomfortable.  No  one,  of  course,  is  so 
optimistic  as  to  believe  that  blather  and 
obfuscation  will  go  out  of  fashion,  or  that 
statesmanship  will  replace  the  political 
handshake  and  favors  at  home.  But  pot 
bellied  patriotism  and  middle-aged  confi- 
dence in  an  army  that  builds  men  are  out. 
Overkill  does  not  add  up  to  security.  De- 
struction is  not  victory.  A  military  establish- 
ment that  has  made  such  a  thorough  mess 
in  Asia  is  not  necessarily  to  be  trusted  In 
other  matters. 
So  the  draft  is  suspect.  The  draft  lies  at 
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the  heart  of  the  militarization  of  America. 
If  the  nation  wUl  put  up  with  the  draft,  it 
wlU  put  up  with  anything.  But  perhaps  those 
days  are  past.  How  far  they  are  past  can  be 
understood  and  measured  by  a  glance  back- 
ward. 


A  Historian  Looks  at  the  Dratt — 2:   How 
We  Got  to  Where  Wk  Ajb  Now 
(By  Thomas   Boylston    Adams) 

The  draft  is  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
state.  It  Is  the  power  to  command  any  citizen 
of  the  state  to  kill  others  and  to  place  him- 
self In  those  positions  of  danger  where  there 
Is  the  most  probability  of  himself  being 
killed.  During  the  first  three  centuries  of 
American  history  the  draft  was  enforced  for 
Just  two  years.  For  although  the  principle  of 
the  draft  was  tried  during  the  Civil  War.  sub- 
stitutes hired  with  money  were  accepted.  Not 
til  1917-1918  did  America  agree  to  con- 
scription as  practiced  in  Europe  since  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  And  after  the  armistice,  it 
was  Instantly  cast  aside. 

The  draft  in  America  was  always  regarded 
as  an  importation  of  the  caste  system  ol  the 
old  world,  where  it  worked  only  because  an 
aristocracy  controlled  nations  of  peasants 
and  serfs.  In  the  greatest  of  democracies, 
when  danger  threatened,  there  was  a  call 
for  volunteers.  The  response  was  sure  to  be 
enormous  and  the  draft  of  1917  was  almost 
as  much  needed  to  control  and  select  and 
efficiently  use  the  manpower  as  to  provide  it. 

The  same  can  truly  be  said  of  the  second 
world  war.  Especially  after  Pearl  Harbor 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  colors.  The  colleges 
were  left  almost  empty.  Older  men  lied  about 
their  ages  to  get  into  the  service. 

How  is  it  possible  that  the  draft,  despised 
and  abhored  by  10  generations  of  Americans, 
should  have  become  the  central  fact  of  life 
for  the  eleventh? 

What  has  changed  is  the  world  in  which 
we  are  living.  The  young  people  are  not  less 
worthy  than  their  elders.  They  probably  are 
more  serious  and  they  certainly  are  better 
educated.  They  object  to  the  draft  because 
they  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  homeland. 

1948  was  the  fatal  year.  Everything  had 
gone  wrong  for  a  well  intentloned  people 
who,  from  Harry  Truman  down,  had  "done 
their  damndest"  to  restore  peace  to  a  world 
half  destroyed  by  the  ambitions  of  Germany 
and  Japan.  They  had  fought  hard.  Then  they 
had  demobilized  the  army,  let  the  draft  law 
lapse,  turned  the  war-making  machinery  to 
the  task  of  meeting  the  demand  for  con- 
sumer goods.  To  the  religion  of  hope  they 
turned  adoringly,  though  their  great  men 
were  dead  or  out  of  ofllce.  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill,  promising,  and  with  material 
abundance,  giving  allegiance  to  the  United 
Nations.  And  at  Potsdam  they  pledged  in 
pood  faith,  granting  many  concessions,  con- 
tinued cooperation  with  their  ally  Russia. 

Their  reward  was  a  quick  series  of  kicks 
In  the  teeth.  The  Russian  armies,  still  at 
full  strength,  took  over  Poland  and  stripped 
East  Germany  of  everything  movable,  includ- 
ing Its  technicians.  Berlin  was  soon  divided 
and  the  iron  curtain  descended  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  Pressure  on  Greece  and 
Turkey  forced  the  President  to  enunciate  the 
dangerous  Truman  Doctrine  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  free  world  required  the  United 
States  materially  to  support  friendly  govern- 
ments wherever  they  were  threatened  by 
communist  subversion.  Finally  Foreign 
Minister  Jan  Masaryk  was  murdered  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  his  country  taken  over  In 
a  communist  coup. 

Small  wonder  that  the  country  began  to 
rearm.  But  the  Republicans  controlled  Con- 
gress. For  the  first  time  In  16  years  a  Demo- 
cratic President  had  to  cope  with  a  legis- 
lature of  the  opposite  party.  Naturally  poli- 
tics operated  full  force.  The  draft,  which  no- 
body liked  but  most  felt  to  be  nece.ssary,  was 
passed  and  the  onus  of  putting  it  Into  effect 
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and  the  extent  of  its  use  was  placed  In  the 
President's    hands. 

What  was  granted,  In  effect,  was  a  stand- 
by authority  to  draft  men  as  needed  if  suffi- 
cient volunteers  did  not  come  forwcjd  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  the  size  army  the  military 
leaders  believed  necessary.  Since  these  lead- 
ers were  the  men  who  had  carried  out  the 
victories  in  Europe  and  Asia,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  their  competence. 

The  Congress  had  long  fallen  .nto  the 
habit  of  deferring  to  the  President  through 
dark  years  of  depression  and  dangerous  years 
of  war.  To  grant  to  the  President  this  re- 
newed authority  over  the  nation's  manpower 
seemed  a  not  unnatural  act.  It  was  the  easier 
done  because  the  act  was  unpopular,  and 
though  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress 
must  be  Implemented  by  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident. 

It  did  not  occur  to  many  that  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  the  Congress  to  declare  war 
was  being  Impaired.  The  enormity  of  the 
possibility  of  undeclared  war  was  not  then 
imagined. 


A  Historian  Looks  at  the  Draft — 3:   The 

PRESmSNTIAL  AbTTSE   OF  POWEH 

(By  Thomas  Boylston  Adams) 
When  Congress  passed  the  peacetime  draft 
act  of  1948,  it  placed  on  President  Truman 
the  onus  of  fixing  dates  of  registration  and 
carrying  It  out.  It  was  a  Republican  con- 
trolled Congress  and  It  rather  expected  that 
the  draft  would  be  the  final  nail  driven  Into 
the  coffin  of  the  President's  popularity. 

Nobody  Uked  the  peacetime  draft,  but 
there  was  a  real  consensus  that  It  was  neces- 
sary. So  the  Congress,  with  deliberate  intent. 
exercised  its  power  to  levy  armies  by  turning 
over  to  the  President  for  a  period  of  two 
years  the  authority  to  do  so.  This  authority 
has  been  continuously  renewed  since.  It  also 
turned  over,  as  the  event  proved,  its  right. 
Jealously  reserved  In  the  Constitution,  to  de- 
clEire  war,  though  this  it  did  through  mere 
carelessness  and  lack  of  thought,  without  de- 
liberation. 

A  few  people  may  have  remembered  Sen. 
Vandenberg's  gloomy  and  prophetic  speech 
of  as  long  ago  as  1940.  that  drew  attention  to 
"the  fundamental  theory  that  peacetime  mil- 
itary conscription  is  repungent  to  the  spirit 
of  democracy  and  the  soul  of  republican  in- 
stitutions and  that  it  leads  In  dark  direc- 
tions." But  the  temper  of  the  time  wm  prob- 
ably more  accurately  expressed  by  the  New 
York  Times  editorial,  "The  mUltary  estab- 
lishment that  we  are  planning  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  Instrument  of  aggression.  This  force 
is  the  minimum  that  our  mUit&ry  leaders  be- 
lieve is  needed  to  make  any  planned  attack 
on  us  so  costly  that  it  would  not  be  made." 

Subsequent  events  appeared  to  confirm 
these  assumptions.  The  military  leaders  were 
men  proved  and  worthy  of  trust.  Gen.  Mar- 
shall, as  Secretary  of  State,  proposed  the 
plan  that  bean  his  name,  the  most  farsight- 
ed  and  successful  resolution  of  a  devastating 
conflict  history  records.  Gen.  Elsenhower  re- 
organized, as  head  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  military  forces  of 
the  free  world.  The  combination  worked  and 
the  power  vacuum  left  by  the  too  sudden 
demobUizatlon  in  1946  was  filled  within  the 
decade  by  a  new  third  force,  a  prosperous 
Europe  united  by  the  Common  Market  and 
beginning  to  grow  Independent  under  the 
leadership  of  De  Gaulle. 

Unfortunately  the  worst  kind  of  politics 
was  beginning  to  poison  America.  That  vic- 
ious rascal  Joseph  McCarthy  was  terrorizing 
the  Senate,  tearing  the  country  apart  and 
destroying  the  careers  of  great  numbers  of 
decent  people.  The  argument  was  raised  and 
very  widely  believed  that  a  communist  con- 
spiracy, within  and  without,  was  about  to 
destroy  the  United  States. 

The  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  a  well- 
trained  army  from  North  Korea  and  Its  sub- 
sequent support  by  Chinese  troops  was  seen 
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as  proof  of  the  theory.  The  correct  Inference, 
of  course,  was  the  opposite.  The  really  ex- 
traordinary aspect  of  the  Korean  Invasion  is 
that  its  planning  and  timing  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  world's  number  one 
conmiunlst,  Joseph  Stalin  and  to  his  lieu- 
tenants in  Moscow.  There  is  no  other  reason- 
able way  of  explaining  the  absence  of  Rus- 
sia from  the  Security  CouncU  at  that  time, 
which  turned  over  to  the  United  States  the 
enormous  advantage  of  rejjelllng  the  attack 
under  Instrumentality  of  the  United  Nations. 
Since,  the  rift  between  Russia  and  China 
has  become  obvious. 

But  great  numbers  of  Americans  came  to 
beUeve,  and  many  stUl  do,  that  the  failure  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  hold  China  was  a  failure 
of  American  reinforcement  at  the  right  time. 
The  Idea  of  containment  of  communism  by 
force  appeared  to  have  worked  in  Europe. 
Why  should  not  the  same  methods  have 
worked  in  Asia?  Surely  it  was  not  too  late  to 
try. 

This  fatal  reasoning  on  the  efficacy  of  brute 
force  left  out  the  fact  that  In  Europe  we  were 
engaged  in  putting  back  on  its  feet  a  society 
which  had  long  existed,  the  very  society  from 
which  we  ourselves  are  derived.  In  Asia  we 
are  still  trying  to  bring  into  existence  a  so- 
ciety which  never  has  existed,  based  on  our 
theories  of  what  a  society  should  be. 

This  mirage  has  tempted  a  host  of  our 
public  men  to  doom.  It  has  destroyed  the 
lives  of  more  than  50.000  young  Americans. 
It  has  earned  us  the  hatred  of  more  than  half 
the  world.  But  It  had  never  been  debated 
In  Congress. 

The  draft,  the  ultimate  power  of  the  state, 
given  totally  into  the  hands  of  the  President, 
has  given  the  President  the  army  he  has 
needed  to  wage  personal  war  In  Asia.  Every 
step  of  that  war  has  been  taken  by  executive 
decision.  Yet  Congress  has  not  returned  to 
Itself  Its  power  to  levy  armies  or  to  define 
the  limits  of  their  use.  It  has  still  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  the  whole  control  of 
the  vast  and  terrible  machine. 

A  philosopher  may  reason  that  what  Amer- 
ica most  needs  is  a  really  foolish  President. 
Such  a  President  might  convince  the  people 
and  through  them  the  Congress  of  the  folly 
of  entrusting  to  one  man  the  power  to  Involve 
the  nation  one  after  another  in  those  steps 
which  lead  to  war.  Or  of  the  folly  of  trusting 
that  such  a  man  can  extricate  the  nation 
from  war. 

The  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution  be- 
lieved with  extreme  conviction  that  no  one 
man  should  have  the  power  to  engage  the 
nation  in  war  or  keep  it  at  war.  Congress  does 
not  have  to  draft  men  In  peacetime  or  even 
in  war  if  the  war  is  a  mistake. 

The  changing  makeup  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation, with  a  great  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  voters  of  draft  age.  may  persuade  con- 
gressmen and  senators  to  a  saJutary  review 
of  their  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  dele- 
gation to  the  F»resldent  without  restriction 
of  the  ultimate  power  of  the  State,  the  power 
to  conscript  for  military  service. 


INDIAN  HISTORY 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT  VES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
cognizant  of  the  hapless  plight  of  the 
American  Indian,  how  their  lands  have 
been  wrongfully  expropriated,  and  how 
their  rights  have  been  ignored.  However. 
It  is  refreshing  to  know  of  a  celebration 
which  eulogizes  the  unique  nature  of 
Indian  history  and  portrays  what  a 
significant  role  they  have  played  in  the 
history  of  Western  America. 
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For  24  years  the  town  of  Apple  Valley, 
Calif.,  has  held  a  Pow  Wow  Days  Cele- 
bration. The  festivities  are  in  honor  of 
the  American  Indian,  and  recall  all  the 
great  leaders  of  past  Inditin  Nations. 

This  year's  celebration  will  be  held 
from  July  30  to  August  1.  and  includes  a 
western  square  dance,  a  parade,  Indian 
exhibits,  and  Indian  entertainment.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  people  of  the  Apple 
Valley  area  for  their  contributions  to- 
ward making  this  worthwhile  event  a 
huge  success. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE  ACT 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or    GCORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  thr 
debate  over  the  Emergency  Loan  Guar- 
antee Act  draws  near.  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  from  the  June  1971  Issue  of 
Fortune  magazine  and  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Fred  Borth,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  General  Electric  from  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  test  pilots.  I  am  sure 
you  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
attack  on  Lockheed  comes  from  a  very 
biased  source  and  therefore  deserves  the 
attention  of  this  body. 

The  material  follows: 

QlVX  LOCXSXXD  A  SXCONO  Chamck 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  rescue 
Lockheed's  1011  TrlSUr  airliner  with  s 
goTemment-gusxantsed  b*nlc  loan  confronts 
Congress  with  an  unhappy  choice  between 
certainty  and  uncertainty.  The  certainty  is 
that  If  the  lotui  guarantee  is  voted  down. 
Lockheed  will  go  bankrupt.  With  the  guaran- 
tee. Lockheed  would  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  survive,  but  might  stUl  fall.  Under  the 
clrcimistances,  there  is  a  lot  to  b«  said  for 
choosing  uncertainty. 

The  guarantee  would  cover  a  t250-mlUlon 
loan  to  be  put  up  by  twenty-four  banks, 
which  have  already  loaned  the  company  $400 
million.  The  government- backed  portion  of 
the  total  loan  would  be  the  first  to  be 
repaid,  and  If  Lockheed  should  still  go  bank- 
rupt, the  government  would  have  first 
claim  on  the  company's  total  assets  of 
•1.3  bUllon. 

The  fact  that  the  taxpayers'  potential 
lUbUlty  Is  limited  does  not  In  Itself  Jvistlfy 
a  government  bailout  for  a  private  company. 
Nor  Is  It  enough  to  say  that  government- 
gii&ranteed  loans  have  become  a  familiar 
aspect  of  our  economic  life,  through  the 
activities  of  agencies  like  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. The  case  for  the  Lockheed  guarantee 
rests  on  the  fact  that  It  Is  an  exceptional 
measure  to  deal  with  an  xmusual  emergency 
that  befell  a  corporation  especially  vulner- 
able to  circumstances  beyond  Its  control. 
There  may  be  an  element  of  bad  management 
In  Lockheed's  predicament,  but  there  is 
much  more  to  the  situation  than  can  be 
explained  away  by  accusations  that  the 
company  was  Ineptly  run 

The  article  en  page  68  details  the  Inter- 
locking disasters  that  overtook  Lockheed. 
Much  that  may  have  helped  produce  these 
disasters  is  not  yet  known.  It  Is  already  am- 
ply clear,  however,  that  the  government  It- 
self bears  some  responsibility  for  the  com- 
pany's present  plight.  During  the  early  IMO's. 
for  high-minded  reasons,  the  Pentagon 
adopted  a  new  form  of  defense  contracting 
that  proved  to  be  unworkable.  It  called  for 
firm  commitments  years  In  advance  to  pro- 
duce weaponry  that  had  yet  to  be  Invented. 
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In  trying  to  anticipate  the  unforeseeable, 
the  Pentagon  wrote  contracts  so  Intricate 
that  they  lent  themselves  to  misunderstand- 
ing and  legal  disputes.  Lockheed  was  un- 
lucky— or  perhaps  unwise — enough  to  win 
several  of  those  contracts,  and  Is  now  pay- 
ing for  Us  success. 

Lockheed  Itself  may  have  been  partly  to 
blame  for  the  battering  It  took  In  the  C-5A 
contract:  the  evidence  Is  highly  ambiguous. 
But  the  misfortune  that  threatened  the  life 
of  its  prtme  commercial  product,  the  Trl- 
Star,  seems  clearly  to  have  been  beyond  the 
company's  power  to  foresee  or  avert.  After 
the  collapse  of  Rolls-Royce,  Lockheed's  man- 
agement performed  a  heroic  Job  In  bringing 
together  banks,  airlines — and  the  British 
Government — to  save  the  plane.  Only  one 
link  remains  to  be  put  In  place — the  loan 
guarantee.  In  the  circumstances,  we  believe 
Congress  should  approve  It. 

THX    COST    OF    FAILtmE 

The  case  is  strengthened  by  a  considera- 
tion of  what  It  might  cost  If  Lockheed  were 
to  give  up  the  TrlStar  for  want  of  financ- 
ing. More  than  30.000  Jobs  would  be  put  in 
Immediate  Jeopardy.  In  addition  to  the  hu- 
man anguish  of  the  Jobless,  there  would  be 
real  cost  to  the  taxpayers — In  terms  of  In- 
come taxes  no  longer  collected,  as  well  as  In 
payments  for  unemployment  compensation, 
retraining  programs,  and  other  government 
efforts  to  minimize  the  impact  on  individuals 
and  the  economy. 

A  Lockheed  bankruptcy  would  exact  Us 
own  high  price.  In  a  letter  to  Congressman 
William  S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  Lockheed  Is  giving  wide  distribution, 
the  Controller  Oeneral  of  the  U.S.  has  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the 
C-5A  program  could  "Increase  substantially" 
If  Lockheed  went  bankrupt.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause subcontractors  on  the  C-5A  might  be 
able  to  renegotiate  prices  they  agreed  to  six 
years  ago,  before  the  onset  of  Inflation.  Lock- 
heed's other  uncompleted  government  con- 
tracts, which  total  about  H.9  billion,  might 
also  have  to  be  reopened.  E^ssentlal  projects 
doubtless  would  be  continued,  one  way  or 
another,  but  the  disruption  would  be  bound 
to  be  costly. 

In  the  congressional  debate,  proposals  will 
surely  be  made  that  the  loan  guarantee  be 
tied  to  a  requirement  that  Lockheed  abandon 
Rolls-Royce  and  put  U.S. -made  engines  !n 
the  TrlStar.  Pred  Borch.  chairman  of  Gen- 
eral Electric,  has  already  made  this  point, 
with  the  obvious  aim  of  getting  Lockheed  to 
use  the  OB.  engine  that  Is  going  Into  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10. 

The  airlines  and  Lockheed  have  twice  stud- 
led  the  available  engines,  however,  and  twice 
they  have  chosen  Rolls-Royce's  RB211.  Their 
decision  may  prove  wrong  or  shortsighted, 
but  It  should  be  left  to  them,  not  Congress, 
to  decide — especially  since  a  change  of  en- 
gines would  Increase  costs  and  delay  deliv- 
eries to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  probably 
no  longer  a  practical  alternative.  It  Is  also 
worth  noting  that  use  of  the  Rolls  engine 
might  enhance  chances  of  selling  the  TrlStar 
to  foreign  airlines,  thereby  benefiting  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

A    SOBST    SEQUENCE 

The  Lockheed  guarantee  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  precedent  for  further  government 
rescue  missions,  but  it  can  serve  as  a  useful 
warning.  Unless  the  system  of  defense  pro- 
curement undergoes  fundamental  change, 
other  defense  companies  could  well  fall  Into 
difficulties  like  Lockheed's.  In  the  future, 
military  projects  will  become  fewer  but  big- 
ger and  riskier.  The  Idea  that  competitive 
bidding  assiires  the  best  product  at  the  low- 
est price  is  proving  to  be  a  delusion.  What  It 
actually  has  done  Is  impel  companies  to  make 
unreallstlcally  low  cost  estimates  In  order  to 
grab  off  contracts,  setting  off  a  sorry  sequence 
of  cost  overruns,  congressional  Inquiries,  and 
financial  trouble  for  the  contractors  them- 
selves. 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Lairds  "fly 
before  you  buy"  policy  represents  a  big  im- 
provement in  procurement  procedures,  but  it 
Is  only  a  first  step.  Congress  ought  to  con- 
vert Its  Indignation  over  past  deficiencies  In 
the  system  Into  pressure  for  constructive  re- 
form that  will  assure  the  nation  the  best 
defense  for  the  least  money.  But  meanwhile. 
Congress  should  give  Lockheed  one  more 
chance  to  survive. 

June  1,  1971. 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Borch. 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Gen- 
era! Electric  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Deab  Mb.  Bosch:  I  was  considerably  trou- 
bled by  your  letter  to  President  Nixon  and 
others  and  by  the  related  press  conference 
relative  to  the  proposed  legislation  which 
would  provide  loan  guarantees  to  a  con- 
sortium of  24  banks  In  support  of  the  Lock- 
heed L-1011  TrtStar  program.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  as  a  long-term  Lockheed  em- 
ployee. I  am  troubled  by  your  actions.  I  have 
always  had  confidence  In  big  business  and  be- 
lieved that  It  acted  In  good  faith,  but  it  Is  at 
best  alarming  that  you  put  Into  circulation 
on  a  national  scale  Information  which  was 
both  false  and  misleading.  Even  casual  in- 
quiries would  have  proved  them  so.  In  the 
current  atmosphere  in  which  charges  of  mis- 
management are  rampant,  it  seems  worth- 
while to  ask  you  as  the  head  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  to  look  Inward  and  deter- 
mine how  you  as  an  Individual  and  General 
Electric  as  a  corporation  could  have  been  led 
into  this  needless  trap. 

My  reaction  Is  not  prompted  by  my  role  as 
a  30-year  Lockheed  employee.  It  Is  prompted 
by  my  recognized  role  as  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  test  pUots  who  has  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  behind  General  Electric  engines  in  the 
most  hazardous  fiylng  circumstances  as  the 
first  American  test  pilot  assigned  to  this 
country's  first  operational  Jet  aircraft.  The 
airplane  was  the  Lockheed  F-80  and  the  en- 
gine was  the  General  Eaectrtc  1-40.  In  case 
your  OE  experience  does  not  Include  this 
particular  Jet  on  March  20.  1945,  I  was  al- 
most killed  In  this  airplane  when  the  turbine 
disc  disintegrated  In  flight  shattering  the  rear 
fuselage  with  the  loss  of  taU  assembly  and 
complete  loss  of  aircraft  control. 

I  spent  many  painful  months  In  the  hos- 
pital recuperating  from  a  fractured  lower 
spine  and  only  by  the  providence  of  God  was 
my  life  spared. 

During  this  period,  General  Electric  em- 
ployees in  whom  I  had  great  confidence  ac- 
knowledged to  me  that  G.E.  had  experienced 
this  same  type  of  failure  with  this  engine  at 
your  Jet  engine  facility  at  Lynn.  Mass.,  but 
had  not  seen  fit  to  advise  Lockheed  up  until 
that  time.  Subsequently,  two  other  great 
.American  aviators,  Test  PUot  Mllo  Burcham 
and  War  Ace  Major  Richard  Bong,  met  im- 
tlmely  and  apparently  needless  death  behind 
the  G.E  1-40  engine  due  to  faulty  overspeed 
governor  operation. 

But  we  live  In  a  close  community  In  avia- 
tion, a  community  which  works  together  and. 
If  necessary,  suffers  together.  Thus,  it  was 
without  heslUtlon  that  I  straddled  the  OE. 
J-79  engine  In  our  Loclcheed  F-104  Swr- 
flghter  series.  Suffice  it  to  say  there  was 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  remember  my  ear- 
lier experience  with  the  O.E.  1-40  engine. 
This  engine  kept  the  Starfighter  program  in 
Jeopardy  throughout  Its  early  life,  but  not 
only  did  we  support  O.E.,  not  blabbing  our 
problems  with  your  product,  we  lent  you 
both  technical  and  moral  support  In  correct- 
ing your  problems. 

This  is  the  environment  In  which  we  at 
Lockheed  continued  to  work  with  O.E.  as  a 
partner  In  those  areas  where  our  skills  best 
complement  one  another  .  .  .  hopefully,  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  I  am  obviously  not  an  ex- 
pert on  O.E.'s  engine  business,  but  I  would 
hazard  the  guess  that  through  the  C-6  trans- 
port, the  S-3A  ASW  aircraft  and  the  AH-56. 
over  and  above  the  P-104  program  Itself,  we 
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are  the  largest  user  of  G.E.  engines  In  the 
world. 

When  we  chose  the  Rolls-Royce  RB.2:i 
engine  for  the  Lockheed  TrlStar,  we  did  not 
do  it  from  weakness  but  rather  from  strength. 
No  one  is  more  familiar  with  O.E.  engines 
than  Lockheed,  but  the  Rolls-Royce  com- 
mercial experience  so  overshadows  O.E.  ex- 
perience that  there  was  no  room  for  serious 
contest.  As  a  pilot  with  long  experience  be- 
hind Oeneral  Electric  engines,  I  am  confident 
you  will  ultimately  produce  a  fine  commer- 
cial engine.  If  that  should  happen  In  1971  or 
1972.  It  will  be  In  contradiction  of  the  ex- 
perience cycle  of  all  other  complex  technical 
equipment  in  the  history  of  aviation  .  .  . 
whatever  yoiu-  experience  with  the  CF-6  en- 
glue  .  .  .  and  I  wish  you  nothing  but  the 
best. 

But,  as  a  man  who  stood  behind  Oeneral 
Electric  products  when  there  was  little  cause 
to  do  so.  and  as  part  of  a  company  which  did 
the  same.  I  condemn  you  and  the  Oeneral 
Electric  Company  for  the  crass  manner  in 
which  you  have  operated  In  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  Lockheed  loan  guarantee.  De- 
spite my  natural  tendency  to  support  big 
business,  your  transparent  lack  of  good  faith 
Is  disheartening  to  me  personally  and  a  dis- 
service to  Oeneral  Electric  and  its  thousands 
of  stocltholders. 

Tours  tiuly, 

A.  W.  (TONT)  LeVux. 


SUPPORT  OF  DEEPENING  OF  TAMPA 
HARBOR 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  rLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  resolution  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Tampa, 
Fla..  in  support  of  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  reconstruction  planning,  engineering, 
and  environmental  studies  for  the 
Tampa  Harbor. 

Resolution  No.  3635.  Urging  the  Favorable 

Action  of  the   Congress  or  the  UmrxD 

States  of  America  on  the  DKXFxinMo  or 

THE  Tampa  Harbor 

Whereas,  the  Port  of  Tampa  is  the  trans- 
portation hub  of  the  West  Coast  of  Florida 
and  handled  more  than  32  million  tons  of 
cargo  during  1970.  and 

Whereas,  the  Port  of  Tampa  generates  up- 
ward of  (210  million  In  wage  and  salary  pay- 
ments in  the  eight-county  area  of  Hills- 
borough, Pinellas,  Citrus.  Hernando.  Pasco, 
Polk,  Manatee  and  Sarasota,  and 

Whereas,  one  wage  earner  In  five  in  the 
City  of  Tampa  and  Hillsborough  County  are 
employed  in  businesses  either  directly  or  In- 
directly related  to  the  Port  of  Tampa,  and 

Whereas,  more  than  11  million  tons  of 
phosphate  rock  were  shipped  from  the  Port 
of  Tampa  In  foreign  commerce  during  1970. 
and 

Whereas,  private  Industry  has  Invested 
many  millions  of  dollars  In  phosphate  load- 
ing terminals  in  the  Port  of  Tampa,  and 

Whereas,  many  ships  now  arriving  in  the 
Port  of  Tampa  for  phosphate  rock  must 
leave  the  Port  of  Tampa  without  a  full  load 
because  of  Insufficient  depth  of  water  In  the 
ship  channels  serving  the  Port  of  Tampa,  and 

Whereas,  most  foreign  ports  which  receive 
Florida  phosphate  rock  have  depth  channels 
deeper  than  the  Port  of  Tampa,  and 

Whereas,  the  sale  of  Florida  phosphate 
rock  contributes  heavily  to  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  maintaining  and  increasing  of  sales 
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abroad  will  make  further  contributions  to 
the  balance  of  payments,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  danger  Florida  phos- 
phate producers  will  lose  their  foreign  mar- 
kets to  foreign  suppliers  if  harbor  channels 
are  not  deepened,  and 

Whereas,  more  than  eight  (8)  million  tons 
of  petroleum  products  enter  the  Port  of 
Tampa  annually,  of  which  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  are  for  the  generation 
of  electricity,  many  more  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  fuel  Industry,  and  htindreds  of  thou- 
sands more  for  the  fueling  of  airplanes  and 
other  modes  of  transportation  In  use  for  na- 
tional defenses  at  bases  In  Tampa  and  Or- 
landa,  and 

Whereas,  petroleum  tankers  are  growing 
larger  each  year  and  in  the  near  future  Tampa 
Harbor  In  Its  present  state  will  be  unable  to 
accommodate  such  deep-draft  tankers;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  act  of 
1970  authorized  for  Tampa  Harbor  the  deep- 
ening of  the  Tampa  Harbor  channels  from 
the  present  controlling  34  feet  to  44  feet  and 
the  deepening  of  branch  channels  to  42  feet 
and  40  feet.  Now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  City  Covncil  of  the 
city  of  Tampa,  Florida: 

Section  1.  That  the  members  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Tampa,  Florid*,  re- 
spectfvUly  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  appropriate  9600.000.00 
for  fiscal  ye&i  1972  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
construction planning,  engineering  and  en- 
vironmental studies  for  the  Tampa  Hart>or. 


UNINSURED  MOTORIST  FUND 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    district    OF   COLtTMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  cosponsoring  a  bill  with  Congress- 
man GtTDB  to  provide  the  public  protec- 
tion from  the  uninsured  motorist.  There 
were  268,156  motor  vehicles  registered 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the 
registration  year  ending  March  31,  1970. 
Approximately  30  percent — 80,000 — of 
these  vehicles  are  not  covered  by  public 
liability  and  property  damage  insiirance. 
There  is  great  potential  for  financial  loss 
to  residents  who  may  become  involved 
in  accidents  caused  by  the  negligent  op- 
eration of  motor  vehicles  which  are  not 
covered  by  liability  insurance,  and  the 
owners  and  operators  of  which  are  judg- 
ment proof. 

The  current  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— enacted  May  25,  1954 — does  not 
require  the  motorist  to  insure  his  own 
motor  vehicle  until  after  he  hsis  caused 
death,  injury,  or  damage  to  some  other 
person  or  property  damage  in  excess  of 
$100  and  has  failed  to  respond  in  dam- 
ages or  otherwise  pay  compensation  to 
the  victim. 

A  special  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles' study  made  in  1966  Indicated  that 
16.443  accidents  were  the  fault  of  driv- 
ers of  uninsured  vehicles.  Of  these,  6,806 
had  their  licenses  suspended,  because 
they  could  not  produce  adequate  security 
to  cover  the  injury  or  damage  they  had 
caused.  Many  of  the  victims  of  these  ac- 
cidents did  not  own  automobiles:  there- 
fore, they  were  not  eligible  for  automo- 
bile liability  insurance  with  uninsured 
motorist  coverage.  Since  most  of  the  drir. 
ers  could  be  considered  Judgment  proof, 
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there  was  little  expectation  of  any  re- 
covery from  them. 

The  present  District  law  can  be  prop- 
erly called  a  "one  bite"  law,  allowing 
the  operator  of  an  uninsured  vehicle  at 
least  one  opportunity  to  cause  imcom- 
pensated  injury  or  damage  to  another 
person  who  is  not  at  fault.  Thus,  each 
person  who  drives  one  of  the  approxi- 
mately 80,000  uninsured  vehicles  creates 
a  potential  danger  of  financial  loss  to 
District  of  Columbia  residents  and  visi- 
tors in  the  event  such  a  driver  should  be 
the  cause  of  an  accident. 

This  legislation  combines  a  three- 
pronged  approach  to  the  financially  ir- 
resrronsible  driver: 

First,  the  bill  would  require  that  every 
liability  policy  covering  a  motor  vehicle 
registered  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
contain  an  uninsured  motorist  coverage 
endorsement  to  protect  the  insurance 
purchaser,  his  family,  and  guests  riding 
in  his  automobile  against  financial  loss 
resulting  from  injury  or  damage  caused 
by  an  imlnsured  motorist.  The  cost  of 
this  coverage  can  be  expected  to  remain 
at  a  figure  below  $10.  This  does  not  relieve 
the  uninsured  motorist  of  liability  for 
such  loss;  he  may  still  be  required  to  pay 
damages,  and  he  still  may  expect  to  lose 
his  license  and  registration  if  he  falls  to 
deposit  adequate  security  after  the  acci- 
dent or  satisfy  a  judgment  against  him. 

The  required  uninsured  motorist  cover- 
age endorsement  would  protect  the  sol- 
vency of  the  unsatisfied  Judgment  fimds 
since  only  those  persons  who  have  no 
other  source  of  recovery  would  be  paid 
frcHn  the  fund.  Uninsured  motorists 
would  be  disqualified  from  having  access 
to  the  fund. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  those 
who  fail  to  secure  liability  insurance 
coverage  on  their  vehicles  to  pay  a  $40  fee 
into  an  imsatisfied  judgment  fund  to  be 
available  to  compensate  the  victims  of 
such  motorists.  All  expoises  of  admin- 
istering the  fund  are  to  be  paid  from  it. 
No  taxpayer,  Insurance  company,  or  in- 
sured motorist  would  be  required  to  sup- 
port the  fund.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  no  appropriations  from  the  general 
fimd  of  the  Treasury  are  to  be  used  for 
maintenance  of  the  unsatisfied  judgment 
fund. 

The  required  fee.  although  substantial, 
offers  no  protection  to  the  uninsured 
motorist.  It  Is  expected  to  encourage 
drivers  to  purchase  insurance. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fimd  from  which  can  be 
satisfied,  up  to  specified  limits,  legally 
enforceable  claims  against  negligent,  fi- 
nancial irresponsible  motor  vehicle 
owners  and  operators.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  fund  is  to  provide  a  source  of 
recovery  for  those  who  have  incurred  cer- 
tain losses  arising  out  of  motor  vehicle 
iu:cidents  when  the  party  who  incurs  the 
loss  has  not  been  able  to  collect  damages 
from  the  party  or  parties  who  are  legally 
liable,  or  from  any  insurance.  The  fund 
is  also  intended  to  provide  an  incentive 
to  the  victim  to  institute  action  against 
the  negligent  and  financially  irresponsi- 
ble motorist  who  might  otherwise  go 
imreported. 

Before  any  recovery  from  the  fund,  the 
victim  must  have  proven  that  the  unin- 
sured motorist  was  negligent  and  the  \\c- 
tim  must  also  prove  that  he  has  fully  pur- 
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sued  and  exhausted  all  remedies  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  recovery  of  the 
amounts  due  him. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  bill  would  impose  the  greatest  bur- 
den on  the  iminsured  motorist  who.  in 
turn,  receives  no  benefit  from  the  bill 
other  than  the  bare  privilege  of  operat- 
ing an  uninsured  motor  vehicle  on  the 
streets  of  the  District.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  for  the  indemnification  of  per- 
sons sustaining  losses  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  negligent, 
financially  irresponsible  motorists. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR  IS  BEING  WON 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
Vietnamization  really  working?  Army 
1st  Lt.  Richmond  T.  P.  Davis  of  Sara- 
toga. Calif.,  has  just  returned  from  a 
1-year  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  where  he 
served  as  a  village-level  adviser  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  the  delta.  His  con- 
clusions are  spelled  out  in  the  following 
article.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Port 
Meade.  Md.  The  article  follows: 

The   Vietnam   War    Is    Being   Won 
(By  Richmond  T.  P    Davis) 

Forget  all  the  uproar  you've  heard  over 
Vietnam  and  consider  this  proposition:  The 
war  is  being  won  and  the  Vietnamese  are 
doing  It. 

Public  attention  understandably  focuses 
on  the  dramatic  actions  In  the  conflict,  such 
as  the  Laotian  Incursion  and  the  periodic 
reactive  air  strikes  north  of  the  DMZ.  Yet, 
important  though  these  events  can  be,  the 
excitement  and  Interest  that  they  generate 
obscure  the  far  duller — but  for  the  future 
of  Vietnam  considerably  more  critical — ac- 
tivities that  affect  which  side  controls  the 
people  and  to  some  extent  has  their  support. 

With  an  overwhelmingly  rural  population, 
South  Vietnam's  administrative  structure  Is 
based  on  the  village  and  Its  hamlets.  A  typical 
vUlage  Is  occupied  by  5,000  to  10,000  people 
whose  Uvellhood  for  the  most  part  Is  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  and  livestock.  The 
villager's  life  is  hard  and  his  wants  are  sim- 
ple, revolving  around  his  fields  and  his 
■family. 

Although  one  by-product  of  the  war  has 
been  to  increase  his  awareness  of  the  outside 
world,  he  remains  little  concerned  with  what 
happens  there.  What,  really,  do  such  con- 
cepts as  the  Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN) 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  mean  to 
him?  Yet  his  vUlage  and  Its  government  do 
have  meaning:  he  must  pay  taxes,  protect  his 
crops,  see  to  the  health  and  education  of  his 
famUy  and,  perh^w.  be  called  upon  to  die 
in  a  war. 

It  is  on  this  local  level,  then,  that  the 
military-political  war  of  Vietnam  is  viewed 
by  most  of  the  populace.  Prom  this  vantage 
point,  what's  happening? 

The  military  picture,  without  a  doubt, 
continues  to  Improve.  In  most  areas,  the  VC 
remains  as  a  definite  threat  to  goviernment 
control  but  with  a  difference:  Time  Is  now 
and  has  been  for  sometime  on  the  side  of  the 
GVN.  With  growing  confidence  in  their  abili- 
ties and  modern  equipment,  security  forces 
have  been  pushing  enemy  havens  farther 
away  from  the  populated  areas. 

For  the  villager,  these  government  ad- 
vances have  had  some  very  definite  results. 
Most  populated  areas  that  had  been  fertUe 
ground  for  VC  tax  collecting  and  recruiting 
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activities  since  the  early  1960's  are  no  longer 
so.  As  village  forces  have  spread  their  con- 
trol over  previous  enemy  source  areas,  the 
guerrillas  have  Initially  encountered  military 
resistance  to  their  forays  and,  with  time,  de- 
nial of  any  significant  access  at  all.  For  the 
villagers  living  there,  the  power  of  the  gun 
has  switched  hands;  his  security  and  his  fam- 
ily's now  rest  with  the  forces  of  the  OVN. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  a  year  over 
there,  the  change  in  the  relative  control  and 
power  of  the  two  contending  forces  has  been 
significant.  But  when  seen  from  five  years' 
time,  beginning  with  the  days  when  so  many 
areas  of  the  countryside  belonged  to  the  en- 
emy, the  differences  are  dramatic.  The  tide 
is  surely  running  in  favor  of  the  GVN. 

Although  power  Is  becoming  increasingly 
the  property  of  the  GVN.  a  foundation  of 
might  alone  offers  little  stability  against  a 
cohesive  opponent.  Why?  Because  lacking 
the  roots  of  support,  raw  power  relatlonshlp.s 
are  susceptible  to  rapid  shifts.  Thus,  much  is 
made  in  critical  discussions  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  over  the  belief  that  the  Vietnamese 
have  no  loyalty  other  than  to  their  families. 
Consequently,  the  analysis  continues,  any 
Improvement  in  the  level  of  governmental 
control  must  be  considered  very  fragile  in- 
deed. 

Such  a  position  assumes  that  the  villager 
sees  no  difference  between  the  competing 
claimants  for  power  and  does  not  care  which 
side  prevails.  While  the  villager  Is  still,  I'm 
sure,  concerned  with  little  beyond  his  family, 
government  activities  during  the  past  several 
years  have  clearly  indicated  that  his  best 
Interests  are  being  served  by  the  GVN  au- 
thorities. For  instance,  solely  as  a  result  of 
the  government's  expanding  control,  the  pea- 
sant finds  that  land  which  could  not  be 
cultivated  before  due  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
battle,  and  the  seemingly  ever-present 
booby-traps  now  can  be. 

Whether  It  be  Increased  ease  in  getting  to 
the  market  for  himself,  better  education  for 
his  children,  or  improved  security  for  his 
family,  the  villager  Is  directly  benefitting 
from  GVN  control.  He  now  has  a  stake  in  the 
war's  outcome. 

We  are  on  the  right  path — Vietnamization 
is  working. 
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NO   EASY  ANSWERS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  was  reprinted  in  the  In- 
dianapolis News.  It  should  be  reprinted 
everywhere. 

(The  National  Observer] 
No  Easy  Answers 

The  problems  of  the  nation  are  muddled 
in  the  middle  and  tangled  at  the  ends,  with 
many  parts  bent  and  barbed  so  that  any 
movement  of  one  problem  invariably  snags 
and  shakes  anotuer  one.  Mast  contemporary 
problems  are  hugely  difficult  not  only  be- 
cause each  is  complex,  but  because  in  an  ad- 
vanced society  of  tightly  Interlocking  com- 
ponents it  is  practically  Impossible  to  con- 
sider or  solve  them  singly. 

The  fact  of  intertwined  problems  demol- 
ishes loyalty  to  labels  and  easy  answers.  A 
decade  ago  a  man  might  have  gotten  by  with 
Identifying  himself  as  a  "liberal"  who  be- 
lieved the  Federal  government  could  cure 
certain  social  ills  with  a  heavy  hand  and 
heavy  spending.  Or  a  "conservative"  might 
have  satisfied  himself  with  proclamations 
about  self-reliance  and  the  majesty  of  a 
free  market. 

Today,  the  liberal  has  observed  what  a 
too-powerful  president  can  do  with  billions 


of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  in  Indo- 
china. The  liberal  has  also  seen  that  even  the 
best  efforts  of  the  government  have  failed 
to  reduce  substantially  the  economic  segre- 
gation of  some  minority  groups. 

The  old  conservative,  for  his  part.  Is  awak- 
ening to  the  helplessness  of  the  most  indus- 
trious Individual  when  an  economic  turn- 
down throws  him  out  in  the  street.  Nor  can 
free  enterprise  be  permitted  to  function  so 
freely  that  the  environment  becomes  Incom- 
patible with  human  health. 

All  this  means  that  when  each  of  us  pon- 
ders a  public  problem,  he  must  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  allies  his  decision  may 
draw.  The  old  dividing  lines  have  been 
erased  by  complex  facts,  and  if  occasionally 
we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  on  one  Issue 
with  otherwise  idiotic  politicians  or  writers, 
we  should  accept  that  company  calmly. 

A  decent  regard  for  our  responsibilities  as 
citizens  requires  that  we  approach  national 
questions  unencumbered  by  sentimental 
baggage.  There  is  no  law  that  requires  a  man 
to  hang  on  to  a  label  or  a  prejudice. 

Let's  get  used  to  the  idea  that  our  adver- 
jarie-;  may  change  with  the  issues,  and  that 
we  are  freer  for  ft.  And  wiser,  too. 


SYSTEMS  SAFETY— PLANET  EARTH 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  26,  1971.  our  colleague  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Jerry  L.  Pet- 
tis, a  former  distinguished  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  delivered  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  NASA  System  Safety  Con- 
ference at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  in  Greenbelt,  Md. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  Congress  more 
capable  of  discussing  this  subject  than 
Mr.  Pettis.  He  is  not  only  a  student  of 
the  space  system,  but  his  long  experience 
in  the  aeronautical  field  gives  him  a 
background  that  few,  if  any.  in  Congress 
have. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  Congress- 
man's Pettis'  speech  to  all  of  you: 
"System   Safety — Planet  Earth" 
(Keynote  address  by  the  Honorable  Jerrt  L. 
Pettis.  Member  of  Conrgess,  for  presenta- 
tion  to   NASA   System   Safety   Conference 
Goddard   Space  Flight   Center,   Greenbelt. 
Md.,May  26,  1971) 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Lederer. 
distinguished  speakers,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  try  to 
tell  this  audience  anything  about  System 
Safety.  You  are  the  experts  on  that  subject. 
I'm  sure  you'll  be  even  more  exjjert  after 
you've  been  exposed  to  the  excellent  program 
that  NASA  has  assembled  here  for  you 

However,  I  am  vitally  interested  in  all  a.s- 
pects  of  System  Safety.  My  years  as  a  com- 
mercial pilot  instilled  in  me  a  profound  re- 
spect for  any  policy,  procedure,  or  sy.'tem 
that  would  contribute  to  the  Improved  sffety 
of  my  passengers,  my  airplane,  or  myself. 

More  recently,  my  years  of  service  on  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
have  enabled  me  to  appreciate — at  first 
hand — the  unprecedented  hazards,  both  on 
the  ground  and  in  space,  that  have  l)e€n 
generated  in  the  Space  Age  as  we  have  re- 
sponded to  man's  eternal  challenge  to  ex- 
plore his  environment — and  to  satisfy  his 
always  urgent  need  to  know.  I  have  seen  the 
magnificent  response  by  creative  and  dedi- 
cated program  managers  and  safety  engi- 
neers— like    many    of    you    here — who    have 
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worked  together  with  your  partners  and  as- 
sociates in  industry  to  make  space  travel  the 
safest  mode  of  transportation  developed  for 
Earth  men — so  far. 

You  know,  I  think  It's  safer  to  be  on  an 
Apollo  fiight  crew  than  It  is  to  be  in  Con- 
gress these  days — what  with  bombing  the 
Capitol  building — the  May  Day  demonstra- 
tions— and  the  recent  threats  to  stop  the 
normal  functions  of  our  national  govern- 
ment. If  we  can't  make  our  governmental 
systems  safe,  how  can  we  ensure  the  safety 
of  our  citizens?  How  about  some  of  you  work- 
ing on  System  Safety  Capitol  Hill?  I  don't 
believe  It  would  be  any  tougher  than  making 
the  Apollo  Saturn  safe. 

M  any  rate,  since  I'm  not  a  Safety  Engi- 
neer, I  thought  I'd  talk  about  the  applica- 
tion of  System  Safety  Principles  toward  the 
solution  of  planetary  problems.  American 
space  travel  via  Mercury.  Gemini  and  Apol- 
lo—has proven  that  we  have  learned  to  con- 
trol the  hazards  we've  encountered.  Space 
travel  via  Planet  Earth — throughout  recorded 
history — has  proved  much  more  difficult.  We 
might  almost  say  that  the  hazards  seem  to 
have  controlled  us.  Surely,  we  can  learn  to  do 
something  about  that.  If  we  could  put  six 
Americans  on  the  moon,  we  can  do  any- 
thing— If  we  care  enough  to  try. 

The  System  Safety  concept — the  princi- 
ples and  the  professional  know-how — may 
be  much  more  important  than  we've  real- 
ized. 

I  am  aware  that  the  theme  of  my  address 
may  seem  to  be  a  little  bit  pretentious — 
"System  Safety — Planet  Earth."  Are  we  ready 
for  It?  How  much  longer  can  we  do  without 
it? 

What  I'd  like  to  do  today  is  to  expose — 
and  try  to  clarify — a  concept.  The  concept 
is  relevant  to  this  conference  because  the 
principles  of  safety — especially  when  applied 
with  the  expertise  of  sjretems  management — 
are  of  universal  VEilue. 

This  gathering  Is  symbolic  of  a  much 
larger  society.  You  represent  many  aspects 
of  our  national  life.  We  have  in  America  a 
complex  system  of  government,  purposely 
representative  of  all  elements  of  our  modem 
civilization.  Among  you  here  today  are  safe- 
ty-oriented leaders  from  diverse  industries, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  government  agencies.  Over  seventy 
different  types  of  groups  can  be  identified. 
More  specifically,  you  are  professionally  In- 
terested In  all  armed  services,  all  modes  of 
transportation  and  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. The  AEC,  HEW.  PAA,  Interior,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  TVA,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  GSA,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board — as  well  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  Community  and  State  gov- 
ernments— are    all    here. 

It's  safe  to  say  that  most  of  you  are  pro- 
fessional safety  engineers,  or  managers  with 
safety  responsibilities.  Your  common  inter- 
est provides  a  common  bond.  It  has  brought 
you  together  with  NASA  as  the  catalyst.  Mu- 
tual interests  and  responsibilities  motivated 
you  to  Join  us  here  today.  Why? 

Why  are  we  so  interested  in  safety?  Be- 
cause It's  our  Job?  Or  do  we  believe  In — are 
we  dedicated  to — the  principles  behind  the 
safety  concept — the  preservation  of  btunan 
life,  the  conservation  of  materials,  and  the 
assurance  of  mission  success? 

Were  you  taught  that  Self  Preserratlon 
was  the  first  law  of  Human  Nature?  I  was. 
The  traditional  right  of  self  defense — for  an 
individual  or  a  nation — derives  from  that 
fundamental  Law  of  Self  Preservation.  There 
is  an  even  more  basic  law  in  Nature— related 
to  the  instinct  to  survive — to  grow  to  ma- 
turity— and  to  reproduce  in  kind.  BurvlTal, 
defense  and  preservation  of  sell — are  directly 
related  to  the  safety  concept. 

The  concept  of  freedom  seems  to  be  a 
natural  extension — or  a  more  evolved  de- 
velopment—of  that    Law    which    recognizes 
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that  a  man  must  live  in  freedom  truly  to 
preserve  himself.  We've  tried  to  develop  a 
way  of  Life  in  America  that  provides  the 
best  possible  environment — and  the  safest — 
in  which  to  live  and  grow.  National  Safety 
Is  also  National  Security. 

We  recognize  "inalienable  rights"  that  pro- 
tect Individual  freedoms  to  live  and  grow — 
as  long  as  those  rights  are  not  distorted  Into 
license — to  deny  another's  freedom  or  his 
rights.  This  freedom  or  these  rights  are 
never  relevant,  unless  we  value  the  indi- 
vidual units  of  society  as  being  human  be- 
ings. Rights  and  freedoms  become  mean- 
ingful only  If  we  value  the  human  being 
and  his  native  rights — to  live,  to  grow,  or 
to  become  responsible  for  his  own  choices. 
Our  founding  fathers  were  concerned  with 
safety.  They  believed  in  the  value  of  a  htiman 
life.  They  even  believed  that  the  principle 
of  freedom  was  inherent  in  a  Law  of  Nature 
conceived  by  Nature's  Creator.  Whether  we 
share  that  belief,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  rea- 
son that  Americans,  traditionally,  have  set 
high  values  upon  human  life,  their  own  or 
someone  else's. 

For  nearly  200  years  we  have  believed  In 
this  principle  bo  much  that  we  have  often 

risked and  even  sacrifled-^our  own  lives. 

that  others,  weaker  or  more  threatened  than 
we.  could  also  share  the  "blessings  of  liberty". 
What  does  this  have  to  do  with  System 
Safety?  Well,  we  sometimes  refer  to  our  "sys- 
tem of  government",  or  even  "the  free-enter- 
prise system".  But  more  "right  on",  perhaps, 
the  value  of  the  life  is  essential  to  the  safety 
concept.  If  life  has  no  value,  why  protect  it? 
But  we  don't  always  obey  law — even  a 
Natural  Law.  We  are  just  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize, on  a  planetary  scale — thanks  to 
our  Space  Age  perspective — some  of  the  awe- 
some problems  that  we  face  when  we  dis- 
regard or  disobey  the  laws  of  nature.  "Self 
preservation"  now  pertains  to  all  humanity. 
Planetary  Security  Is  directly  related  to  the 
essential  natural  resotirces  of  our  planet. 

Self  Preservation  Is  inseparable  from  global 
ecology.  The  planetary  system  environment 
and  our  own  viability  as  a  part  of  that  sys- 
tem are  totally  Inter-related.  They  always 
have  been.  But  we  are  now  becoming  very 
aware  of  this  vital  relationship.  Conservation 
has  now  become  an  urgent  mission,  not  just 
a  part-time  past-time. 

Politically,  the  current  problem  seems  to 
be  how  to  work  for  conservation  without 
appearing  too  conservative. 

I  understand  that  three  years  ago  you  held 
the  first  of  these  System  Safety  Conferences. 
It  mtist  have  been  extremely  successful. 
Look  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  those 
few  years. 

We've  landed  three  ApoUos  on  the  moon. 
Six  men  from  Earth  have  leaped  around  In 
moon  dust — and  even  "mulliganed" — and 
have  returned  to  share  unique  experiences 
with  Earth-bound  men.  Leaders  like  Jerry 
Lederer.  Phil  Bolger  and  their  safety  team- 
mates must  get  due  share  of  the  credit — as 
should  all  of  you  who  helped  them.  A  very 
special  mention  shotild  go  to  a  canine  astro- 
pup  called  Snoopy — ^perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful safety  engineer  of  all.  Magnificent 
"mission  success",  shared  with  all  human- 
ity— In  the  face  of  unprecedented  risk  of 
life — with  fantastic  operational  hazards  to  be 
overcome. 

The  tremendous  learning  experience  of 
Apollo  13  may  have  been  the  most  Im- 
pressive of  all — in  retrospect.  The  whole 
world  was  able  to  appreciate  what  value  we 
placed  upon  the  lives  of  astronauts.  Perhaps 
we  came  much  closer  to  the  realization  of 
System  Safety  Planet  EUuth  as  a  result. 

Of  course,  human  life,  primary  though  it  is. 
Is  not  the  only  safety  consideration.  There 
is  the  economy  of  resources — of  time,  energy, 
money,  and  materials — of  equipment  (uid 
facilities — that  la  always  at  stake  and  riding 
with  the  mission — not  to  mention  the  main- 
tenance of  public  support  for  our  manned 
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space  program  itself.  In  this  total  light,  the 
Safety  of  the  System  becomes  paramotint. 
How  can  the  uninitiated  ever  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  system  safety  concept?  It 
really  Isn't  easy.  That  may  be  why  travel 
through  space  on  Planet  Earth  has  been 
so  hazardous.  It  takes  experience  and  intel- 
ligence. Wisdom  is  better — though  much 
more  rare.  It  takes  discipline  and  training 
and  knowledge  combined  with  skill.  But  even 
more,  it  takes  alertness — or  "awareness" — 
and  a  very  special  kind  of  caring  that  pro- 
duces individual  responsibility.  It  all  adds  up 
to  what  can  be  called — "Human  Reliahility" — 
the  most  essential  Ingredient  in  any  mission. 
Instinct  helps  but  we  cant  fly  to  the  moon 
by  the  "seat  of  our  pants."  That  seems  to 
be  the  way  we've  been  "piloting  our  planet." 
But  it  wasnt  Instinct  that  permitted  man 
to  fly.  Our  physical  bodies  weren't  optlmlaed 
for  flight.  We  had  to  learn  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  Law  of  Gravity — or,  more  ac- 
curately, we  had  to  learn  to  cooperate  with 
a  Natural  Law  that  we  call  "gravity"  in  a 
way  to  make  manned  flight  feasible. 

I  recall  many  steps  in  the  process.  Ground 
school  training — the  flight  simulator — fly- 
ing, with  an  instructor — the  dual  controls — 
level  flight — take-offs  and,  you  hoped,  safe 
landings,  and  finally — the  solo.  Then  more 
difficult  maneuvers — Instrument  flying,  in 
worse  than  "fleld-grade"  weather — and  the 
responsibility  for  other  lives  In  an  aircraft 
under  your  control.  And  then,  an  entirely 
different  set  of  standards  for  pUoting  com- 
mercial passengers — on  scheduled  flights. 

The  basic  idea  of  System  Safety  was  In- 
herent in  the  training  of  a  pilot  from  the 
very  first  day.  You  were  taught  to  recog- 
nize different  kinds  of  dangers — like  the  tup- 
proach  to  a  stall — or  entering  cloud  or  tur- 
bulent formations.  You  bad  to  achieve  the 
unnatural  discipline  of  total  reliance  on  in- 
struments. You  learned  that  most  fatalities 
were  caused  when  pilots  Ignored  the  "en- 
velope of  danger."  That's  just  as  true  today. 
I  Etui  fly  my  own  airplane  and  I  still  have 
to  obey  all  the  rules.  You're  particularly 
aware  when  you  have  your  own  family  on 
board.  Airline  passengers  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  pilot  is  behaving  like  a  System 
Safety  Engineer — on  duty — and  totally 
aware. 

Space  Flight  has  forced  tis  to  advance  and 
accelerate  the  state  of  the  art  of  System 
Safety.  The  System  Safety  process  Involves 
an  orderly  understanding  of  the  hazards  to 
be  encountered — and  the  development  of  re- 
liable ways  to  control  them.  There  is  a  lesson 
here  for  solving  planetary  problems. 

Whether  It's  ground  safety,  industrial 
safety  or  flight  safety — 99%  reliability  isn't 
good  enough — not  any  more — not  with  an 
astronaut  on  board — not  with  so  much  riding 
on  the  mission. 

Space  flight  safety  provided  more  complex 
problems  to  solve — but  the  principles  were 
the  same.  And  all  through  the  process — the 
priceless  ingredient  was  always — and  will  al- 
ways be — what  might  be  called,  the  Human 
Reliability  Factor — in  the  careful  identiflca- 
tion  and  evaluation  of  hazards — to  human 
Ufe — to  the  economics  of  time,  materials  and 
money — and  to  ultimate  mission  success.  The 
principles  apply  to  humans  and  to  hardware. 
People  make  the  hardware.  People  use  the 
hardware.  People  must  control  the  environ- 
ment or  the  environment  will  control  the 
people. 

All  these  factors  directly  affect  the  "via- 
bility "  of  the  System — and  the  viability  of 
any  "human  systems"  whose  lives  are  risked. 
The  human  systems,  at  least  to  us.  are  the 
most  priceless  of  all  subsystems. 

We  recognize  now  that  system  safety  must 
be  foremost  in  the  minds  of  managers 
throughout  all  phases  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  as  well  as  during  operation 
of  the  systems.  We  recall  the  historic  battle — 
(or  was  It  the  kingdom?) — ^that  was  lost  for 
lack  of  a  horseshoe  nail. 
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During  youp  last  Conference,  three  years 
ago.  Dr.  George  Meuller  described  System 
Safety  Engineering  as  being  "organized  com- 
mon sense".  I'll  buy  that — but  common  sense 
seems  to  be  getting  more  uncommon  every 
day. 

There  are  some  bright  spots  though  and 
I'd  like  to  reflect  a  little  light  from  one  of 
the  brightest.  I'm  sure  all  of  you  have  heard 
of  "Spaceship  Earth"  by  now.  It's  a  useful, 
though  rather  challenging  concept  being  ef- 
fectively expressed  by  Its  Inventor,  Buck- 
mlnster  Puller.  (I'm  sure  the  more  "prag- 
matic" types  would  label  It  "simplistic".) 

"Bucky"  Puller,  now  an  energetic  75  or 
so.  recently  wrote  a  book  called  "Operating 
Manual  for  Spaceship  Earth".  Since  then  he 
has  also  Invented  and  developed  the  "World 
Game".  I'm  sure  Puller  has  defined  the  pat- 
terns related  to  "System  Safety  Planet 
Earth"  better  than  I  could.  He  thought 
about  the  concept  and  understood  our  planet 
Earth  as  an  Integrated  system — a  long  time 
>3efore  the  ApoUoe  made  their  Impacts  on 
our  minds  and  hearts. 

F^Iller  Is  optimistic  about  our  chances  for 
safely  piloting  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
Spaceship  Earth  Into  a  more  creative, 
harmonious  and  prosperous  future — i/  we 
put  our  best  minds  and  strongest  wills  to 
accomplish  mission  success. 

Buckmlnster  Puller  Is  not  Just  a  dreamer — 
although  he's  not  afraid  to  dream — or  to 
make  full  use  of  his  fertile  imagination.  He 
nas  assembled  Impressive  credentials.  Puller 
has  developed  more  than  150  separate 
patents  In  58  countries  of  the  world.  10,000 
of  his  geodesic  domes — like  the  one  assem- 
bled at  Expo  67 — are  scattered  over  the  globe. 
His  name  has  26  honorary  degrees  tagged  on 
behind  It.  He's  a  multl-dlsclpUnary  systems- 
management  task  force,  all  In  one — being 
simultaneously  described  as  architect,  cartog- 
rapher, cosmogonlst.  designer,  engineer. 
Inventor,  mathematician,  philosopher — 
thinker  and  problem-solver — and  even  a 
poet.  He's  young  and  very  Idealistic,  for  his 
age.  How  can  we  train  more  "specialized  gen- 
erallsts  '  like  Bucky?  When  asked  to  describe 
himself.  Puller  says,  "I  am  a  random  elp- 
ment." 

Are  you  wondering  whether  Bucky  Puller 
Is  relevant  to  a  conference  on  System  Safety? 
I  think  he  Is.  Just  as  relevant  as  a  confer- 
ence on  System  Safety  Is  to  the  mission  suc- 
ceea  of  Spaceship  Earth. 

We  tinderstand  that  Systan  Safety  Engi- 
neers must  consider  carefully  all  aspects  of 
the  environment  In  which  the  system  Is  to 
operate.  Recently,  we  have  learned  some- 
thing about  the  hazards  In  space.  We  have 
also  learned — through  costly  centuries  of  his- 
tory— something  about  the  hazards  on  board 
Spaceship  Earth.  On  a  planetary  scale,  we 
havent  learned  enough  yet  about  hazard 
analysis,  risk  avoidance  or  over-all  systems 
management.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to- 
ward controlling  our  environment.  We  are 
Just  beginning  to  understand  the  Ufe  Cycle 
of  the  System.  Our  essential  feedback  Is  all 
too  often — distorted,  garbled  In  transmission 
or  completely  blacked  out. 

In  accordance  with  the  System  Safety 
approach,  could  we  revise  the  mission  to  re- 
duce exposure  to  hazard  and  minimize  our 
risks?  Revise  the  planetary  mission?  Per- 
haps— 1/  we  knew  what  our  mission  really 
was.  That's  been  the  age-old  riddle  for  man- 
kind to  solve.  Unless  we  know  our  purpose 
we  never  can  define  what's  "relevant".  If  you 
don't  know  where  you're  going — or  why — 
how  do  you  know  what  to  take  along — how 
to  train  yourself — or  what  kind  of  guidance 
you  will  need? 

Maybe  when  we  see  the  world,  as  Bucky 
Puller  does,  as  a  complex  unity — of  inter- 
related and  dynamic  systems — we  might  give 
better  thought  to  the  original  System  De- 
signer— and  try  to  discover  and  define  His 
system  concept.  If  He  didn't  have  mission 
success  in    mind — then  nothing  has  much 
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meaning.  And  If — He  was  capable  of  design- 
ing— even  the  simplest  atom — and  setting  it 
In  motion — then  He  could  have  had  in  mind 
a  perfect  System  Safety  plan  for  us  to  fol- 
low. 

The  traiunatlc  and  inspiring  experience  of 
Apollo  13  now  can  be  given  profound  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  life  on  board  became 
vitally  important  to  niilllons  of  fellow  pas- 
sengers on  Spaceship  Earth.  Par  a  few  mo- 
ments In  history  we  glimpsed  the  hlgheet 
priority.  The  support  crew  foctised  on  solv- 
ing the  most  urgent  problem — and  succeeded 
like  seasoned  professionals. 

Can  we  ever  keep  our  planetary  passengers 
safe?  Can  System  Safety  Planet  Earth  ensure 
ultimate  mission  succeos?  Or  will  the  im- 
maturity and  irresponsibility  of  some  of  the 
crew  members  prove  fatal  to  the  mission? 
Will  some  of  us — always  be  willing  to  es- 
calate the  risks  and  amplify  the  hazards — 
like  playing  "chicken"  on  a  planetary  scale — 
using  risk  as  a  weapon  system  with  which  to 
threaten,  Intimidate,  and  take  over  the  con- 
trols of  Spaceship  Earth — in  a  ruthless  at- 
tempt to  hijack — wiUlng  even  to  abort  the 
mission  unless  they  can  command  the  ship — 
absolutely — once,  and  for  all? 

To  enjoy  life  on  Earth  as  a  "viable  hu- 
manity"—"capable  of  sustaining  life  and 
growth" — we  must  also  maintain  a  viable 
planetary  system.  To  achieve  mission  success 
we  must  first  Identify  our  mission  on  this 
planet.  When  we  begin  to  even  understand 
that  question  and  to  formulate  a  "common 
sense"  approach  to  find  the  answer — only 
then  wlU  we  begin  to  be  secure— for  the  first 
time  In  all  of  human  history. 
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IRON  CURTAIN  LFA^.q 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately 
we  have  witnessed  an  excessive  amount 
of  wishful  thinking  about  foreign  policy 
developments  involving  Red  China  and 
ping-pong  diplomacy.  Unfortunately, 
this  wishful  thinking  is  again  evident  in 
analyses  of  the  situation  behind  the  Iron 
Ciirtain. 

The  situation  in  Eastern  Europe,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
efforts  to  lock  out  the  influence  of  West- 
em  philosophy.  Is  very  properly  dis- 
cussed in  a  column  by  Dumltru  Danlelo- 
pol,  the  dlstlngiilshed  International  cor- 
respondent of  the  Copley  Press,  in  the 
May  21,  Joliet,  Dl..  Herald-News: 

Ibon  Curtain  Leaks 
(By  Dumltru  Daniel opol) 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. — The  Iron  Curtain 
can  no  longer  keep  our  Western  ideas.  Take 
the  word  of  ofBclals  in  Commiinlst  Yugo- 
slavia who  are  becoming  increasingly  "bour- 
geois" in  their  outlook. 

In  fact,  reform-minded  Yugoslavia  is  be- 
ginning to  carry  these  Ideas  into  Romania 

a  stralght-laced  Red  country  that  would 
prefer  to  ignore  the  Yugoslav  "higher  stand- 
ard of  living. 

.Kt\  example  Is  the  Joint  Yugoslav-Roma- 
nian hydro-electric  project  at  the  "Iron 
Gates"  on  the  Danube  River.  It's  a  50-60 
operation  in  which  each  country  pays  half 
the  cost  and  does  half  the  work. 

But  there's  a  hitch.  Yugoslavs  work  with 
Caterpillar  tractors,  sophisticated  tools  and 
machines.  The  Romanians  do  their  sharv 
with  antiquated  tools  or  by  hand. 

"No  wonder  they  are  disgruntled,"  says  the 
Yugoslav,  "they  have  to  work  three  or  four 


times  as  hard  to  do  the  same  Job  as  our 
workers.  They  feel  cheated." 

The  Romanians  know  that  Yugoslavia  la 
not  as  rich  potentially  as  their  own 
country,  so  they  grumble  against  the  system 
which  keeps  their  standard  of  living  so  low 
The  Greeks  have  had  the  same  experiences 
from  dealing  with  their  communist  neigh- 
bors. Ever  since  the  military  took  over  in 
April  of  1967.  they  have  tried  to  Improve 
relations,  especially  with  Romania,  Albania 
and  Bulgaria,  countries  Involved  in  the  Com- 
munist Insurrection  of  the  1940s. 

Don't  the  Greeks  fear  that  too  close  a 
contact  with  the  Communists  would  en- 
hance chances  for  infiltration  and  subver- 
sion? 

"The  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot  at  this 
stage  of  the  game."  was  the  answer  "It  is 
our  Communist  neighbors  who  get  Infiltrated 
by  Western,  free  enterprise,  capitalist  Ideas  " 
Increasing  prosperity  and  a  high  standard 
of  living  in  Greece  must  make  its  Communist 
neighbors  wonder.  Even  Yugoslavs  who  have 
practlcaUy  abandoned  their  Marxist  economy 
and  have  achieved  considerable  progress  are 
amazed  to  see  the  spectacular  success  in  free 
enterprise  Greece.  After  all.  they  all  know 
that  Greece  is  poor  in  relation  to  most  Bal- 
kan and  East  European  nations  and  vet  the 
differences  are  so  great,  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  brushed  aside  by  Communist  prop- 
aganda 

"We  don't  have  to  tell  them  anything." 
says  Nicolas  Makarezos,  the  Minister  of  Co- 
ordination and  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
economic  boom,  "all  they  have  to  do  Is  come 
and  look.  They  go  home  very  disgruntled 
with  their  own  economy." 

It  may  not  be  Insignificant  that  George 
Georgalas  the  present  under  secretary  for 
information  in  the  Prime  Minister's  Office  In 
Athens,  is  a  former  card-carrying  Commu- 
nist. After  travelling  for  seven  years  in 
Communist  countries  he  came  back  to  Greece 
disenchanted  and  Joined  the  Papadopoulos 
regime. 

He  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most  lucid 
and  most  determined  foes  of  Marxist  ide- 
ology. 

It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  also  that  Mlkls 
Theodorakls,  a  Communist,  and  well  known 
composer  of  "Zorba  the  Greek."  who  sought 
refuge  abroad  last  year  to  fight  against  the 
military  regime,  has  now  reconsidered. 

"The  economic  and  social  situation  (in 
Greece)."  Theodorakls  said  In  a  recent  in- 
terview, "has  improved.  The  gates  are  open 
and  serious  Investments  are  coming  in." 


BLOCKAGE  OF  HAIPHONG  PORT  TO 
END  THE  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  who  want  the  war  In  Vietnam 
ended  once  and  for  all  continue  to  ques- 
tion the  free  flow  of  military  equipment 
and  supplies  into  the  harbor  at  Hai- 
phong. To  some,  it  many  times  seems  as 
if  our  leaders  have  agreed  with  the  enemy 
not  to  molest  the  Haiphong  port.  Since 
Russia  supplies  80  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary supplies,  the  reason  could  be  that 
our  State  Depnrtment  does  not  wish  to 
upset  our  mellowing  relations  with  the 
Soviet  regime. 

Especially  was  this  so  when  our  men 
were  sent  into  Laos  and  Cambodia  un- 
der the  pretext  that  they  were  protecting 
our  fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam  by 
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cutting  off  the  flow  of  Communist  mili- 
tary supplies  and  equipment.  The  easier 
and  simpler  solution  to  stopping  the  Red 
supplies  would  have  been  action  before 
the  Communists  had  dispersed  them — 
better  yet,  to  have  prevented  them  from 
even  reaching  North  Vietnam  by  blocking 
their  entrsuice  into  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

Prevention  of  military  supplies 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong  is  not  new 
or  without  precedent.  During  World  War 
II,  a  B-24  plane  sunk  a  ship  in  the  main 
channel  of  Haiphong,  thereby  preventing 
a  Japanese  convoy  from  landing  supplies. 

Also  In  World  War  n  mines  laid  by 
submarines  in  the  approach  to  Haiphong 
harbor  sunk  another  ship  causing  the 
Japanese  to  abandon  Haiphong  as  a  port 
for  anything  larger  than  junks  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

If  those  in  command  want  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  are  sincere  in  pro- 
nouncements that  they  want  to  protect 
our  troops  who  are  ever  decreasing  in 
number,  the  question  remains  as  it  has 
from  the  start:  "Why  not  blockade,  mine, 
or  bomb  the  ship  traffic  at  Haiphong?" 

I  insert  excerpts  from  the  UJS.  Stra- 
tegic Bombing  Survey,  "The  Offensive 
Mine  Laying  Campaign  Against  Japan," 
originally  published  by  Naval  Analysis 
Division  on  November  1,  1946,  and  re- 
printed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
Headquarters  Naval  Materiel  Command 
in  1969,  and  a  newsclipping  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

•  •  •  •  • 

8.   CHINA    MINI   LATINO FOUBTEXNTH   AAF 

In  October  1943  the  Pourteenth  U.S.  AAP 
Joined  the  list  of  commands  engaged  in  mine 
laying  Its  first  two  missions,  consisting  of 
one  B-24  sortie  each,  were  directed  at  Hai- 
phong. A  ship  was  sunk  in  the  main  channel 
almost  immediately,  and  a  10-shlp  convoy 
which  had  been  blocked  out  of  the  harbor 
milled  around  for  some  hours  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Northern  Hailnan  laUuid.  There  the 
Pourteenth  Air  Porce  caught  up  with  it  and 
sank  6  of  the  10  ships.  That  experience  plus 
another  ship  casualty  in  the  mine  field 
caused  the  Japanese  to  abandon  Haiphong 
as  a  port  for  anything  larger  than  Junks  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

This  early  mine  laying  success  convinced 
the  Potirteenth  AAP  that  mining  was  an  ef- 
fective means  of  obtaining  maximum  results 
with  their  limited  supply  of  gasoline  and 
explosives.  They,  therevipon,  undertook  a 
small  but  enthusiastic  mine  laying  campaign 
which  extended  from  the  Tonkin  Oulf  In  the 
south  to  the  Yangtze  Rlveo-  in  the  north. 
Hong  Kong  and  Takao,  soon  became  favorite 
targets  for  the  mine  laying  planes.  Both  of 
these  places,  especially  the  latter,  were  used 
as  staging  points  for  convoys  running  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  the  southern  Jiqianese 
holdings;  even  minor  delays  there  repre- 
sented a  loss  of  valuable  ship  time. 


FIRST     PHASE SOUTHWEST     PACIFIC 

Mine  laying  by  submarines  in  the  Pacific 
commenced  on  15  October  1942  when  the 
U  S.  S.  THRESHER  planted  32  Mark  12 
ground  mines  in  the  approaches  to  Bangkok 
(12°  50'  N..  100"  44'  E.).  Pour  days  later,  the 
U.  S  S.  GAR  planted  another  field  in  the 
same  general  area  but  in  a  different  location 
(12'  35'  N.,  100°  45'  E.);  this  al»  consisted 
of  32  Mark  12  groimd  mines.  On  29  October 
1942,  the  U.  S.  S.  GRENADIER  performed  a 
similar  mission  and  placed  33  Mark  12 
ground  mines  In  the  approach  to  Haiphong 
(20=  38'  N.,  107°  04'  E.).  This  group  of  mine 
fields  was  completed  on  2  November  1942 
when  the  U.  S  S.  TAUTOG  planted  32  Mark 
12  ground  mines  off  Cape  Padaran   (U*   10' 
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N.,  108°  47'  E.)  and  the  U.S.S.  TAMBOR 
placed  a  field  of  32  Mark  12  ground  mines 
in  Hainan  Strait   (20'  04'  N.,  109-   18'  E.l. 

These  mine  fields  were  In  the  n<»-mal  route 
of  ship  traffic  passing  through  Hainan  Strait 
to  Haiphong  from  the  nwth,  or  "pairing  the 
circuit  around  the  Indo-Chlna  peninsula  to 
Bangkok.  Almost  immediately  after  they 
were  planted,  they  began  to  claim  significant 
casvialties.  Results  now  Indicate  that  the 
following  la  ship  casualties  were  obtained 
by  these  fields: 


Field 


Sunk 


Damated 


Bangkok  approaches 1  5,425 

Cape  Padaran.... 2    11,626  1  2,156 

Hainan  Slrait 2      4.530  '2(1)  10,170 

Haiphong. 2      5.994  (1) 


I  Number  in  parentheses  indicate  ships  tor  which  no  tonnages 
have  been  reported.  

1968  Bomb-Halt  Accord  Kzpt  Sxcrzt  bt  U.S. 
(By  Lewis  Oullck) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  declined 
to  take  the  secrecy  wraps  off  the  original 
diplomatic  exchanges  with  North  Vietnam 
which  led  to  the  1968  bomb  halt  and  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

As  a  result.  Just  what  the  1968  bomb  halt 
"understanding"  amounts  to  is  unlikely  to 
become  known  publicly  as  long  as  the  war 
and  the  Paris  talks  go  on. 

An  Associated  Press  request  for  the  original 
record  was  made  after  the  dispute  late  last 
year  over  an  expansion  of  U.S.  p>olicy  on  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  and  statements 
by  President  Nixon  and  other  high  admin- 
istration officials  concerning  the  1968  under- 
standing. 

The  North  Vietnamese  consistently  have 
denied  agreeing  to  various  conditions  In  re- 
turn for  the  bomb  halt.  At  the  same  time, 
both  sides  seem  to  want  to  continue  the  Paris 
parley  despite  a  number  of  apparent  viola- 
tions of  the  1968  arrangement. 

The  AP  request  for  the  U.S.-North  Vietnam- 
ese exchanges  which  produced  the  1968  deal 
was  turned  down  by  Herbert  O.  Klein,  the 
Nixon  administration's  communications  di- 
rector. 

He  said  the  State  Department  opposes  re- 
moving secrecy  from  this  record  "as  long  as 
the  war  Is  going  on  and  the  talks  in  Paris 
continue." 

He  quoted  the  State  Department  as  saying 
that  TPRWng  the  material  public  "conceivably 
might  undermine  our  responsibility  to  main- 
tain the  confidentiality  of  diplomatic  ex- 
changes and  undertakings  In  general." 

Also  "release  of  any  part  of  the  record  at 
this  time  certainly  will  raise  questions — the 
first  of  which  would  be  'why  are  you  releas- 
ing this  now?' — and  would  be  wide  op>en  to 
misinterpretation,"  Klein  quoted  the  State 
Department  as  sasring. 

Beslde-tbe-scenes  talks  with  Hanoi  envoys 
by  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  then  chief  U.S.  ne- 
gotiator at  Paris,  and  his  deputy,  Cyrus  Vance 
preceded  the  Nov.  1,  1968,  end  to  the  sus- 
tained U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  start  of  the  U.S.-South  Vietnam-North 
Vietnam- Viet  Cong  talks  still  under  way  In 
Paris. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NORFOLK 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VOtGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dedicated  organization  serving  a  city  I 
am  proud  to  represent  in  Virginia's  Sec- 
ond District  will  celebrate  Its  100th  an- 
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nlversary  on  December  17, 1971.  The  Nor- 
folk Fire  Department  reaches  its  cen- 
tennial mark  as  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  highly  trained  raetropoUtan  fire  de- 
partments in  the  Nation. 

The  Norfolk  Fire  Department  has  an 
unusual  and  interesting  history.  It  origi- 
nated as  the  Hope  Fire  Co.  and  the 
Union — ^later  changed  to  United — ^Fire 
Co. 

With  the  advent  of  the  avll  War.  fire 
organizations  disintegrated.  The  United 
Fire  Co.  alternated  as  an  artillery  bat- 
tery for  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  They  made 
up  the  crew  on  the  Ironclad  Virginia, 
later  known  as  the  Merrimac,  and  fought 
the  famous  battle  of  the  Monitor  and 
Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads. 

After  the  war  ended,  the  fire  companies 
were  beset  with  rival  jealousy.  This 
rivalry  caused  abuse  and  fights  which 
culminated  in  a  bloody  riot  in  1871.  A 
few  men  died  in  the  street  and  several 
were  wounded. 

In  order  to  present  another  onslaught 
the  city  council  decided  to  create  pro- 
fessional fire  companies.  They  termi- 
nated the  volunteer  organizations  and  on 
December  17,  1871,  inaugurated  the  first 
Norfolk  fire  division. 

Today,  Norfolk's  firemen  still  make 
history.  They  wear  the  metal  fireman's 
badge  fashioned  after  the  Maltese 
Cross — possibly  the  first  fireman's  badge 
in  the  world.  The  badge  symbolizes  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  fireman. 

In  addition  to  the  other  "firsts,"  the 
Norfolk  department  became  in  1911  the 
first  department  in  the  State  to  use  mo- 
torized fire  engines. 

The  Norfolk  fire  department  has  an 
impressive  history.  But  their  present 
combat  force  transcends  the  bravery  and 
courage  of  their  predecessors.  In  fact  the 
fire  department  operates  more  than  $2 
million  worth  of  equipment  and  has  been 
so  successful  in  its  fire  prevention  and 
fire  fighting  operations  that  Norfolk  en- 
Joys  one  of  the  lowest  fire  insurance  rates 
in  the  country. 

Norfolk's  firemen  are  a  brave  lot.  The 
city  of  Norfolk  cannot  pay  enough  trib- 
ute to  these  outstanding  men  who  have 
risked  their  lives  preventing  fire's  de- 
struction. I  publicly  thank  the  Norfolk 
fire  department  for  their  service  and  de- 
votion to  the  community. 

Each  of  us,  whether  or  not  we  have 
had  cause  to  use  the  fireman's  services, 
should  respect  the  fireman's  motto: 
"Pride  and  Service."  But  above  all,  we 
should  be  thankful  that  we  have  an  effi- 
cient and  loyal  force  of  men  protecting 
our  lives  and  our  property. 


ON  THE  EXCLUSION  OF  POLICE 
COMMISSIONER  MURPHY  FROM 
WHITE  HOUSE  MEETINGS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   KBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
White  House  held  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  rash  of  recent  police  slaylngs 
throughout  the  country.  Incredibly  and 
callously,  New  York  City's  Police  Com- 
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missioner  Patrick  V.  Murphy  was  ex- 
cluded from  this  meeting. 

No  doubt  the  administration  intended 
to  show  its  supposed  concern  over  the 
police  killings  by  having  this  meeting. 
The  omission  of  Commissioner  Murphy, 
however,  revealed  the  absence  of  genu- 
ine concern  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration; it  revealed  the  meeting  for  what 
It  was,  a  petty  political  ploy  designed  to 
curry  favor  with  a  part  of  the  country, 
while  avoiding  the  real  issue. 

If  this  administration  is  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  police  killings  it  should 
reverse  its  present  position  and  support  a 
strengthening  of  Federal  gun  control 
laws.  This  would  be  a  positive  preventive 
measure,  for  as  was  reported  in  today's 
New  York  Times  83  of  the  86  police  of- 
ficers slain  nationwide  in  1969  were  killed 
with  firearms  and  67  of  them  by  hand- 
gims. 

This  administration  did  not  pause  to 
reverse  its  position  on  providing  police- 
men's widows  with  Federal  benefits  as 
soon  as  it  became  politically  expedient 
In  their  estimation  to  do  so.  One  can  only 
hope  that  the  Nixon  administration  will 
prove  itself  responsive  to  something 
other  than  political  expediency  and  re- 
verse its  position  on  gun  control.  Its  de- 
cision to  exclude  Commissioner  Murphy 
head  of  a  police  force  that  constitutes 
10  percent  of  all  law  enforcement  officers 
In  the  country,  a  force  that  has  already 
seen  seven  of  Its  men  klUed  in  the  line 
of  duty  this  year,  gives  us,  regrettably, 
little  cause  for  optimism. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment IS  truly  the  finest  in  the  world  and 
Commissioner  Murphy  has  won  the  con- 
fidence  of   his   force   and   of   all   New 
Yorkers  in  a  short  time.  Yet  New  York- 
ers, and  their  policemen  in  particular 
are  saddened  and  angry  by  the  police 
kUhngs    in    tins   city.    The   President's 
crude  snub  of  Commissioner  Murphy  no 
doubt      motivated      by     Commissioner 
Murphy's  strong  support  of  gun  control 
disregarded  and  dlstalned  those  feelings' 
This  action  does  not  reveal  the  type  of 
leadership  we  look  for  in  the  Office  of  the 
President.  It  illustrates  the  hollowness  of 
the  President's  law  and  order  platitudes 
Yesterday  we  saw  another  example  of 
how   our  national  administration   has 
chosen  to  listen  to  only  those  segments 
of  the  country  with  which  it  feels  com- 
fortable rather  than  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.  This  is  truly  an  absence  of  lead- 
ership. 


OIL  INDUSTRY  DEPRESSED 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP    TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
oil  and  gas  are  America's  greatest  source 
of  energy.  Yet.  we  are  not  encouraging 
the  oil  mdustry  to  provide  for  the  future 
needs  of  America.  Instead,  an  oppressive 
Government  is  stifling  this  essential 
mineral.  The  Federal  Government  cut 
#  encouraging  depletion  allowance 
from  27  Ms  percent  to  22  percent.  The 
Federal  Government  makes  it  difHcult  to 
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get  fair  prices  for  gas.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  little  in  the  way  of  re- 
search and  development. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  has  been  built 
by  dynamic  aggressive  men.  Coming  to 
mind  are  such  great  oil  independents  as 
Edwin  L.  Cox,  Cary  Maguire,  Jack  Crich- 
ton,  Al  Hill,  Roland  Bond,  Bun  Bright 
Jake  Hanon,  Hub  Hill,  Wilson  Germany' 
Gene  Constantln,  Jack  Vaughn,  Bruce 
Calder,  Ray  Hunt,  Harry  and  Dick  Bass 
Herb  Schiff.  I  could  name  hundreds-^ 
names  of  great  men  Uke  Jack  Pew  of  Sun 
Oil.  Dick  Galland  of  Pina,  BUI  Clements 
of  SEDCO,  Preach  Meaders  of  Hallibur- 
ton. The  oil  industry  provides  outstand- 
mg  service,  fine  quality  product  with  eco- 
nomical prices. 

I  was  visiting  with  Abbott  Sparks  who 
publishes  the  Petroleum  Engineer  Ab- 
bott IS  in  close  touch  with  the  oil  and  gas 
mdustry  and  he  pointed  out  some  facts 
that  Will  be  of  interest  to  you  here  in  the 
House.  One  hour's  average  pay  today 
buys  five  times  more  gasoline  than  it  did 
in  1925.  This  means  the  dollar  in  a  work- 
ers pocket  is  getting  five  times  as  much 
value  in  paying  for  gasoline  as  it  did  in 
1925  What  is  more,  the  gasoline  is  of 
much  higher  quality  and  is  cheaper  than 
distilled  water. 

■nie  dynamic  oil  industry  has  accom- 
plished this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  It 
costs  three  to  five  times  as  much  to  build 
facihties  and  operate  them  as  it  did  only 
25  years  ago.  Abbott  Sparks  summed  it 
up  when  he  said  the  answer  is  the  great 
l^dership  we  have  among  oil  men.  It  is 
the  drive  and  brains  the  oil  industry  has 
put  into  engineering  and  technology.  It  is 
ou  leadership's  track  record  in  converting 
technology  into  hardware,  software  and 
action.  These  oil  companies  engineering 
innovations  have  given  consumers  the 
true  economic  gain  of  energy  products  at 
basic,  stable  prices. 

It  has  been  said  that  adversity  is  the 
mother  of  invenUon.  So.  with  all  of  their 
adversity  the  oil  industry  has  met  this 
with  inspiration  during  the  past  12  years 
During  the  past  12  years  domestic  drill- 
ing ngs  drop  from  2,400  to  less  than  1  000 
independent  producers  from  11.000  to  less 
than  7.000.  annual  petroleum  engineer- 
ing degrees  conferred  from  nearly  900  to 
less  than  300.  supply  stores  from  800  to 
600. 

The  need  for  oil  and  gas  far  exceeds 
our  current  exploration  developments. 
America  must  provide  more  adequate 
depletion  and  establish  more  realistic  gas 
pricing. 

In  serving  on  the  Oil  and  Gas  Commit- 
tee in  the  House,  we  will  all  work  togeth- 
er in  the  92d  Congress  to  help  America 
move  forward  by  providing  greater  in- 
centives for  exploration  of  oil  and  gas 
minerals. 
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Kennedy  delivered  a  homily  that  was 
beautiful  and  humane,  comforting  and 
compassionate.  Because  of  the  excep- 
tional quality  of  Monsignor  Kennedy's 
remarks,  I  insert  them  in  the  Record  for 
others  to  read: 

Senator  Dodo — May  26,  1971 
This  U  the  clement  season  of  the  Ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  been 
taken  up  into  heaven,  his  mission  on  earth 
performed.  We  contemplate  him  in  elorv 
all-serene.  b  "'*. 

VPhat  a  contrast  between  his  condition  and 
ours!  He  is  beyond  the  grime  and  the  grief  of 
this  world,  beyond  its  cruel  rigors  and  am- 
biguities, beyond  its  perplexities  and  pain 
And  here  we  are,  liable  to  uncertainty  and 
temptation,  the  rlddlee  and  absurdities  of 
life,  the  tedium  and  fatigue  of  eadstence  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  and  the  wavertne  of 
the  spirit,  and  totally  vulnerable. 

What  link,  then,  between  him  fixed  in 
light,  and  us,  floundering  in  the  dark?  It  is 
in  his  hximanlty. 

Ascended  though  he  is.  and  long  since  he 
has  not  shed  the  humanity  common  to  us 
and  to  him.  His  wounds  remain,  eternally  as 
evidence,  to  quote  St.  Paul,  that  "he  has  bien 
through  every  trial,  fashioned  as  we  are  only 
sinless  ...  a  high  priest  who  can  feel  for  us 
and  be  our  faithful  representative  before 
God.  And  the  Great  Apostle  goes  on,  "it  is 
because  he  himself  has  been  tried  by  suffer- 
ing that  he  has  power  to  help  us  In  the  trials 

^rT^J^^J-^^^^^    include— indeed,    culminate 
in — death. 

This  we  must  all  endure— its  Indignity  its 
mystery.  Its  utter  loneliness,  its  cold  flnailtv 
The  thought  of  it  periodically  skims  our 
minds  even  when  we  are  well,  and  It  shakes 
our  hearts  when  we  are  ill.  We  walk  in  the 
sunlight,  we  exiUt  In  the  loveliness  of  sprlne 
but  unless  we  are  giddy,  there  always  lurks 
at  the  edge  Of  our  vision  a  hint  of  the  death 
that  is  to  be.  And  we  wonder,  "How  will  It 
be  with  me  then?"  No  need  to  fear.  If  we  are 
daily  mindful  of  the  Lord  who  went  through 
death,  and  will  see  us  through  that  same 
shadowed  door. 

Another  trial  is  that  of  bereavement  by  the 
^ath  of  one  we  love.  While  he  or  she  Is  still 
!^«?  ^^:.^  sometimes  steal  a  glance  and 
reflect.  "What  If  I  were  to  lose  him?"  or  "If 
she  dies,  how  can  I  bear  it?"  and  we  already 
fe^the  weight  of  sorrow,  the  sting  of  tears 

^^  1^,?°^^^  *  '^y  "'^^'^  the  unpredictable 
blow  falls,  the  sorrow  is  crushing,  the  tears 
How.  and  we  are  desolated.  It  Is  then  we  re- 
member that  because  Christ  our  Lord  has 
himself  "been  tried  by  suffering  .  .  he  has 
power  to  help  us  in  the  trials  we  undergo." 
This  i«  not  Illusion;  it  is  truth  solid  as  the 
rock  of  Oethsemanl.  And  we  are  comforted 
borne  up  In  hope. 

So  is  it  now  with  Thomas  Dodd,  -who,  while 
the  radiance  of  Ascension  Day  still  bright- 
ened the  air,  was  summoned  by  his  time- 
scarred  but  triumphant  Lord.  So  la  it  with 
the  Senator's  family,  who,  while  rlghtlv 
mourning  him.  are  yet  wonderfully  con- 
soled. 


JOHN  VOLPE 


SENATOR  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNBCTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  fu- 
neral mass  for  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J 
Dodd  on  May  26.  1971.  Msgr.  John  s" 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Wall  street  Journal  article  pointed  out 
to  all  the  readers  of  that  paper  what  an 
exceUent  job  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Volpe  is  doing. 
In  my  years  of  congressional  service,  I 
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have  been  privileged  to  meet  Americans 
serving  their  country  in  all  roles,  both 
public  and  private.  And,  I  want  to  say 
that  John  Volpe  has  served  his  country 
in  both  capacities.  He  began  working  for 
his  father  at  age  12  as  a  plasterers'  ap- 
prentice. He  worked  his  way  through 
college  and  later  went  into  the  construc- 
tion business.  During  World  War  n  he 
had  his  first  direct  experience  in  public 
works — he  served  in  the  Seabees. 

Upon  returning  to  Massachusetts  he 
was  commissioner  of  public  works  and 
elected  Governor  three  times  for  a  total 
of  8  years.  During  1956-57  he  was  our 
first  Federal  Highway  Administrator.  In 
those  crucial  years  during  the  beginning 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  he  set  down  guidelines 
that  are  still  valid  today. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  by  the  com- 
petence with  which  John  Volpe  can  get 
a  job  done.  His  energy  knows  no  bounds 
and  he  always  performs  "above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty."  If  ever  John  Volpe 
enters  into  a  controversy  and  he  says 
that  he  will  find  a  solution  you  can  take 
him  at  liis  word.  This  is  very  impressive 
in  the  highly  changeable  atmosphere  of 
politics.  He  is  resourceful  in  finding  so- 
lutions to  problems  and  he  will  not  Ignore 
difficult  problems. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  his  constant  drive  and 
the  tremendous  array  of  problems  facing 
him,  John  Volpe  is  a  very  warm  and 
likeable  human  being  who  has  managed 
to  retain  his  sense  of  humor.  I  have 
known  him  both  in  my  official  role  and  in 
private  life.  In  the  past,  we  have  worked 
closely  together  on  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program,  problems  relating  to  high- 
way safety  and  beautlfication,  and  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  mass  transit  program. 

There  have  been  times  when  John  and 
I  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  public 
woi-ks  issues.  But  Secretary  Volpe  Is  one 
of  those  rare  individuals  who  can  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable. 

And  so  Mr.  Speaker  in  closing  I  call  the 
following  article  printed  in  the  May  25 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  m  the  hope  that  they 
take  notice  of  this  article  and  share  my 
feelings  concerning  Mr.  Volpe: 

Mr.  Volpes  Surprising  Achievements 
(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

Washington. — Not  long  ago  John  Volpe 
was  handing  out  a  medal  to  a  rather  remark- 
able man  who  used  to  test  the  effects  of  de- 
celeration by  catapulting  down  a  track  on  a 
rocket-powered  sled.  The  sled  would  roar  to 
632  miles  an  hour,  then  stop  within  two  sec- 
onds. 

Looking  tip  from  the  middle  of  a  formal  ci- 
tation, the  Transportation  Secretary  couldn't 
suppress  a  comparison.  "Sometimes."  he  said, 
"we  In  the  admlnistraUon  have  to  decelerate 
faster  than  that." 

It  was  a  wry  admission  that  Mr.  Volpe.  a 
hard-drlvlng  man  who  wants  very  much  to 
leave  his  mark  on  the  nation's  transportation 
syr.tem,  cant  always  sell  his  Ideas  to  the 
President  or  the  stolid  aides  who  surround 
him.  But  that  is  a  common  problem  for  the 
Nixon  Cabinet.  The  significant  thing  about 
Mj\  Volpe  Is  not  in  his  setbacks — and  there 
have  been  embairasslng  ones — but  In  some 
major  achievements  that  have  surprised  crit- 
ics and  supporters  alike. 

Mr.  Volpe,  a  three-time  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernor who   has   also   been   Federal   Highway 
Administrator     and     Massachusetts    public 
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works  commissioner.  Initially  was  regarded 
by  critics  as  a  narrow,  roadbulldlng  fanatic 
who  would  try  to  pave  over  the  country.  In- 
stead, he  has  Irritated  the  highway  lobby  by 
killing  disruptive  projects  and  Increasingly 
emphasizing  mass  transit.  And  in  tn  adminis- 
tration more  conservative  and  less  program- 
matic than  Its  predecessors,  he  has  probably 
produced  more  new  programs  than  any  other 
Cabinet  member,  a  number  of  them  liberal 
measures.  Among  them:  mass  transit  up- 
grading, a  national  railroad  p«issenger  system, 
or  Amtrak,  and  the  use  of  hitherto  sacrosanct 
highway  trust  fund  money  for  safety  and 
other  new  programs. 

This  success  is  partly  a  fortuitous  coinci- 
dence of  Mr.  Volpe's  predellctions  and  White 
House  politics,  because  it  is  true  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  more  open  to  pro- 
grammatic experimentation  In  transporta- 
tion than,  say,  clvU  rights  or  help  for  the 
cities.  But  It  also  reflects  some  personal  at- 
tributes of  Mr.  Volpe:  a  deep  social  concern. 
a  toughness  combined  with  diplomacy  and 
painstaking  care  In  building  up  support. 
Moreover,  in  an  administration  that  some- 
times seems  to  value  loyalty  above  all  else, 
Mr.  Volpe  is  the  ultimate  team  player. 

WILLINa    TO    COMPKOMISE 

Intense,  energetic  Mr.  Volpe.  62,  fights 
hard  for  his  programs,  but  the  bouts  are 
strictly  intramural.  Not  for  him  are  Walter 
Hickel's  martyrdom  or  George  Romney's 
public  pronouncements  that  sometimes  take 
him  further  than  the  administration  wants 
to  go.  Mr.  Volpe  prefers  to  survive,  to  com- 
promise, to  chip  away  at  opposition  gradual- 
ly If  he  haa  to.  When  the  White  House  hits 
the  brakes  Mr.  Volpe  decelerates.  And  If  It  so 
orders,  he'll  champion  positions  he  privately 
opposes. 

That's  what  happened  to  the  Secretary's 
plan  for  auto  Insurance  reform.  Central  to  his 
concept  were  federal  standards,  possibly 
backed  up  by  pressure  on  the  states  to  con- 
form through  a  mandatory  effective  date  or 
federal  penalties.  The  White  House  opposed 
legislated  standards,  and  Mr.  Volpe  aban- 
doned the  concept  on  the  eve  of  testimony  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee.  Instead,  he  sug- 
gested that  Congress  merely  pwss  a  resolution 
urging  the  states  to  act.  (Responding  to  a 
Congressman's  question  in  a  Hou£e  hearing 
later,  however.  Mr.  Volpe  said  he  wouldn't 
object  to  federal  auto-insurance  standards, 
as  long  as  outright  federal  regulation  were 
avoided.) 

Another  time,  asked  whether  he  concurred 
in  a  White  House  budget  holddown  he  had 
strenuously  resisted,  Mr.  Volpe  repUed: 
"Once  the  decision  has  been  made.  It's  Trans- 
portation Department  policy." 

But  the  Secretary  doesn't  give  up  until  pol- 
icy Is  set,  and  his  fight  for  Amtrak  is  a  case 
in  point.  Key  presidential  aides  opposed  the 
plan,  and  at  one  point  it  took  a  heated  out- 
burst even  to  get  Mr.  Volpe  past  them  and  in- 
side Mr.  Nixon's  ofHce.  Then,  he  says.  "It 
took  me  about  six  minutes"  to  sell  his  argu- 
ment. Later.  Mr.  Volpe  threatened  to  resign  If 
Mr.  Ntxon  sided  with  the  advisers  who  were 
urging  him  to  veto  the  legislation. 

Straightforward  to  the  point  of  bluntness. 
Mr.  Volpe  meets  moot  Issues  head-on.  He  has 
angered  the  potent  highway  lobby  by  stop- 
ping highway  projects  before  they  could  rip 
through  parlu.  historic  areas  and  neighbor- 
hoods, and  by  warning  that  "excessive  de- 
pendence on  the  auto"  poeea  the  "threat  of 
urban  suicide."  He  bruised  egos  by  Issuing  a 
highway-safety  "report  card"  that  ranked 
states  from  "A"  to  "D."  Alabama  and  Illi- 
nois each  got  three  "D's"  and  the  Secretary 
noted  some  "retrogression"  nationwide.  "Only 
a  Republican  ex-governor  can  get  away  with 
what  he  tells  industry  and  governors  to  do." 
an  associate  declares. 

A  major  caveat  to  the  Volpe  record,  how- 
ever, is  that  most  of  the  programs  he  has 
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backed  so  far  have  simply  Involved  spendlnjt 
more  money  to  atUck  generally  accepted 
needs,  with  the  support  of  most  Interest 
groups  involved.  It  was  apparent  even  before 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office  that  an  expanded 
mass-transit  prognun  would  be  tremendously 
popular,  for  example.  The  admlnistraUon  hM 
no  fondness  for  the  highway  lobby,  a  fact 
that  gives  Mr.  Volpe  some  latitude;  and  from 
the  lobby's  point  or  view.  Mr.  Volpe's  poal- 
tlona  thus  far,  while  annoying,  haven't  sub- 
stantially cut  the  amount  of  money  available 
to  highway  buUdlng.  "It's  true  that  we've 
worked  with  the  easy  ones,"  one  department 
official  admits. 

TOTJGH  BATTLES  AHXAO 

But  the  crunch  Is  coming.  Mr.  Nixon's  rev- 
enue  sharing  plan  chaUenges  the  highways 
and  airport  lobbies  in  a  fundamental  way 
since  It  would  allow  states  to  spend  money 
in  thoee  two  trust  funds  for  any  transporta- 
tion purpose  they  desire.  As  a  key  salesman 
for  this  aspect  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Volpe  must 
confront  the  two  lobbies  and  their  substan- 
tial power  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  his  first  year  in  the  Job  Mr.  Volpe  loet 
an  Intra-admlnlstratlon  battle  for  mass 
transit,  faUlng  to  win  backing  for  a  trust 
fund  he  proposed.  But  If  revenue  siiarlng 
falls,  he'll  revive  another  plan  that  would 
also  boost  mass  transit:  a  "transportation 
trust  fund"  that  would  allow  states  to  di- 
vert money  in  the  highway  and  airport  trust 
funds  to  other  transportation  purposes.  This 
plan,  like  revenue  sharing,  woizld  certainly 
arouse  bitter  opposition. 

OrlginaUy  a  RockefeUer  backer  in  IB68. 
Mr.  Volpe  was  persuaded  by  advisers  to 
climb  aboard  the  Nixon  bandwagon  while  he 
still  had  a  chance.  He  did.  and  for  a  time 
was  thought  to  be  In  the  nmnlng  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  After  the  election,  he  sought  an 
administration  Job  in  an  activist  department, 
specifically  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
or  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Ironi- 
cally, the  Secretaries  of  those  two  depart- 
ments have  found  their  activism  repeatedly 
stifled  by  White  House  poUtlcal  consldera- 
tlona  while  Mr.  Volpe,  In  a  Job  he  didn't  par- 
ticularly seek,  has  been  relatively  free  to  malte 
his  mark. 

It's  a  task  he  gives  almost  undivided  at- 
tention. Up  most  mornings  by  five,  Mr.  Volpe 
usually  attends  an  early  mass  and  heads  for 
his  office  and  a  workout  on  the  stationary  bi- 
cycle. Then  he  plunges  Into  work,  rushing  in 
and  out  of  his  office  with  brow  furrowed.  Mr. 
Volpe  lacks  a  college  defirree,  but  aides  sav 
he's  quick  to  see  the  sienlflcance  of  an  Is- 
sue and  prefers  quick,  "Harry  Tnunan"  type 
decisions  to  agonizing  and  Intellectuallzlng. 
He  seldom  gets  away  before  7.  and  even  then 
usually  packs  along  two  bulging  briefcases 
for  work  far  Into  the  night. 

He  has  grown  steadily  Into  the  Job.  More 
favorable  to  highways  at  first,  he  now  says 
his  Washington  experience  has  made  him 
"much  more  acutely  aware"  of  the  need  for 
balanced  transportation  systems.  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  has  converted  skeptics.  Declares  a 
former  transportation  official  in  the  Johnson 
administration:  "If  Nixon  would  listen  to 
Volpe  more  often,  he'd  be  ten  times  better 
off." 

The  Secretary  seemingly  views  his  Job  as 
the  capstone  to  his  political  career  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Is  particularly  keen  on  programs 
that  show  visible  accomplishment.  He  would 
like  to  get  an  air-cushion  vehicle  transit  line 
going  somewhere  in  the  country,  for  example, 
but  ao  far  attempts  in  Los  Angeles  and  Wash- 
ington have  fallen  through.  He  would  also 
like  to  leave  office  with  a  major  reduction 
of  highway  deaths  to  his  credit.  So  when  he 
came  across  a  newspaper  clipping  describing 
the  Inflatable  air  bag  for  automobiles  two 
years  ago,  he  quickly  dashed  off  a  memo  di- 
recting his  highway  safety  people  to  get 
cracking  on  an  air  bag  program. 
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Devoutly  religious.  Mr.  Volpe  often  Inter- 
jects "the  dear  Lord"  Into  press  conferences 
and  casual  conversation.  He  eschews  alco- 
holic beverages  (his  favorite  drink  is  tea 
laced  with  honey) ,  and  will  sometimes  make 
a  point  by  beginning:  "If  i  were  a  gambling 
man — which  I'm  not — I'd  bet  that.  .  .  ."  Nev- 
ertheless, aides  say,  he  can  be  quite  profane 
when  angered,  and  his  anger  can  flare 
quickly  when  an  underling  turns  In  a  poor 
performance.  Portimately,  they  add,  he 
doesn't  hold  grudges. 

The  son  of  Italian  Immigrants,  Mr.  Volpe 
worked  as  a  hod  carrier  and  plasterer's  ap- 
prentice eventually,  turning  a  $500  sUke  into 
a  thriving  construction  business.  He's  fond 
of  relating  how  his  father  told  him  that, 
like  other  members  of  minority  groups,  he 
would  have  to  climb  the  ladder  one  step  at 
a  time,  and  on  his  own.  But  in  telling  that 
story,  Mr.  Volpe  usually  admonishes  those 
working  for  him  to  "remember  to  turn 
around  once  In  a  whole  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  those  below  you." 

Translating  this  philosophy  Into  action, 
Mr.  VolF>e  has  emphasized  Jobs  for  blacks, 
earning  the  administration  some  credit  In  a 
field  where  it  generally  draws  criticism. 
There  are  now  20  blacks  on  the  department's 
"supergrade"  Jobs;  before  Mr.  Volpe  there 
were  none.  And  Aaron  N.  Henry,  head  of  the 
NAACP's  Mississippi  unit,  credits  Mr.  Volpe's 
"persuasion"  for  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi 
Highway  Department,  formerly  all  white, 
now  Is  at  least  30%  black.  Clarence  B4itchell, 
the  NAACP's  Washington  representative, 
says  he's  "ahead  of  most  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration." 

Some  of  Mr.  Volpe's  Initiatives,  however, 
have  bogged  down  In  the  conservative,  slow- 
moving  bureaucracy  he  Inherited.  Thus,  Mr. 
Volpe  has  declared  that  no  highway  or  other 
federal  transjjortatlon  projects  will  be  au- 
thorized until  suitable  relocation  housing  Is 
built  or  assured.  But  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  traditionally  an  entity  unto 
Itself,  has  moved  so  slowly  on  this  that  one 
civil  rights  expert  calls  Its  performance 
"terrible." 

Apparently  recognizing  this  problem,  Mr. 
Volpe  last  week  announced  new  regulations 
designed  to  enforce  his  relocation-housing 
policy.  They  include  a  requirement  that 
federal-aid  projects  causing  displacement 
have  a  local  relocation-assistance  office  to 
help  displaced  persons  find  new  homes. 

CONGRESSIONAI.    GOOD    MASKS 

The  Secretary  gets  better  marks  on  Capitol 
Hill,  where  he  often  goes  to  do  some  personal 
lobbying  Instead  of  leaving  that  task  to  sub- 
ordinates. During  the  final  stages  of  the  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  push  the  SST — a 
project  that  the  Secretary  personally  sup- 
ported— he  talked  at  length  with  lawmakers, 
focusing  on  freshmen  Congressmen.  He's 
quick  to  adapt  his  tactics.  Trying  to  sell  a 
new  highway  funding  approach  last  year,  he 
began  by  working  through  the  Republican 
members  of  a  Senate  committee.  But  when  a 
staff  man  for  the  Democrats  telephoned  to 
suggeet  that  Mr.  Volpe  deal  vith  them  as 
well,  he  dispatched  a  bevy  of  experts  to  the 
Hill  within  the  hour. 

Mr.  Volpe's  intense,  driving  approach  has 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  frequent,  though 
not  major,  health  problems,  and  one  hard- 
pressed  aide,  a  Washington  veteran,  says  h? 
haa  "never  worked  for  anyone  so  ageresslve 
and  so  decision-oriented."  Nevertheless.  Mr. 
Volpe  laughs  easily,  frequently  at  himself, 
and  loves  to  tell  homey,  self-deprecating 
stories. 

One  favorite  concerns  the  time  he  v?as 
stuck  in  a  long  line  of  airliners  waiting  to 
take  off,  and  Impatiently  asked  the  captain 
to  Inform  the  tower  controllers  that  his  boss, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  was  aboard. 
Back.  Mr.  Volpe  says,  came  'he  con»roU3r's 
reply  "My  regards  to  Mr.  Volpe,  but  he's 
still  19th  inline." 
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OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  in  Congress  have  the  responsibility 
for  expressing  the  final  Judgment  on 
modem  weapons  systems,  such  as  the 
F-111.  It  is  the  pilot,  however,  who  is 
capable  of  providing  us  with  an  intimate 
evaluation  of  an  aircraft's  aerial  per- 
formance of  the  aircraft,  as  well  as  the 
pilot  who  gets  to  know  the  aircraft  where 
it  really  coimts — in  the  air. 

The  following  article  from  the  Air 
Force  magazine  of  April  1971  provides 
us  with  a  pilot's  -new  of  the  F-Ul.  Capt. 
John  Francis,  Jr.,  who  has  flown  the 
F-111  for  2!2  years,  discusses  the  revolu- 
tionary features  and  outstanding  per- 
formance of  the  aircraft,  as  well  as  the 
critical  question  of  safety. 

What  better  recommendation  can  an 
aircraft  receive  than  words  of  a  pilot 
who  says : 

There  has  not  been  a  single  moment  dur- 
ing the  history  of  F-lll  accidents  and 
groundings  when  I  would  not  have  gone  to 
the  flight  line  and  taken  off  with  confidence. 

In  hopes  that  my  colleagues  will  ap- 
preciate the  unique  capabilities  of  this 
revolutionary  weapons  system,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  the  text  of  this  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  article : 
F-111  A  Pilot's  View 
(By  Capt.  John  Francis,  Jr.,  USAP) 

After  several  hundred  hours  in  the  cockpit 
of  any  airplane,  you  get  to  know  the  bird 
pretty  well.  If  you're  a  professional  military 
pilot  and  the  aircraft  will  do  its  assigned  Job 
better  than  any  other,  you  respect  It  If 
it's  also  a  safe  bird,  both  In  training  and 
combat,  you  have  confidence  in  It.  If  it's  a 
pleasure  to  fly,  you  develop  real  affection 
for  it. 

For  two  and  a  half  years.  I  flew  the  P-lllA 
My  feeling  about  the  aircraft  is  a  mixture  of 

respect,   confidence,   and   affection,   tinged 

eve.i  now— with  more  than  a  little  awe  It's 
that  kind  of  machine 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic criticism  of  the  P-iii.  i  don't  feel 
qualified  to  discuss  those  matters.  It  may 
be  that  for  the  same  investment  of  time  and 
money,  we  could  have  had  an  even  better 
aircraft.  I'm  not  qualified  *o  Judge  that, 
either.  The  point  Is  that  we  now  have 
F  lliAs  and  Es  in  operational  units.  The 
even  more  advanced  D  model,  with  Improved 
Mark  II  avionics,  will  be  along  next  year,  and 
later  we'll  get  the  F  model,  with  a  more 
powerful  engine  and  modified  Mark  II 
avionics  The  P-llls  we  have  now,  and  those 
to  come,  should  be  Judged  on  their  merits — 
not  on  the  selection  and  management  deci- 
sions that  are  now  water  over  the  dam. 

t'NIQirE    ME.\'';S    PRICELESS 

There's  only  one  word  that  describes  the 
F-lll  in  a  nutshell.  The  word  Is  unique.  As 
any  militar>'  planner  will  tell  you,  when  a 
weapon  system  has  a  unique  capability.  It 
becomes  a  priceless  machine.  Unique  doesn't 
mean  Just  higher,  faster  and  further  than 
some  previous  model.  It  means  opening  a 
combat  arena  where  you  have  superiority  be- 
cavise  you  are  the  only  one  operating  there. 
There  P-lllA  has  such  a  unique  capability. 
It  opens  to  the  Air  Force  nighttime,  all-wea- 
ther operations  at  low  altitude.  But  the  mis- 


sion isn't  the  only  unique  thing  about  this 
airplane,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  opera- 
tional planner,  and  certainly  not  from  where 
the  aircraft  commander  sits. 

As  an  aircraft  commander,  I  can  fly  the 
P-llI  at  supersonic  speeds  within  200  feet 
of  some  awfully  hard  and  unseen  rocks.  So  I 
have  a  very  special  perspective.  Keeping  this 
perspective  in  mind  as  I  discuss  the  P-UIA 
will  give  you  a  much  better  appreciation  of 
its  special  features.  And  almost  everything 
In  the  Fill,  from  nose  to  tall,  is  special, 
unique,  or  revolutionary  In  some  way.  Let's 
start  with  the  nose. 

The  nose  section  houses  the  electronic  gear 
(avionics).  You've  probably  read  other  arti- 
cles that  said  avionics  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  F-lllA.  and  so  it  is  You 
may  have  seen  other  articles  calling  those 
black  boxes  unnecessary  electronic  gadgetry 
that  only  runs  up  the  cost  of  the  aircraft. 
The  truth  Is,  without  this  equipment  the  air- 
craft would  be  Incapable  of  Its  unique  mis- 
sion. A  good  aircraft,  yes,  but  not  unique 
In  other  words,  the  electronic  "gadgetry"  is 
not  only  expensive — it  Is  priceless. 

The  first  Item  of  avionics  I  want  to  talk 
about  is  the  attack  radar.  So  what's  unusual 
about  an  attack  radar?  Lots  of  aircraft  have 
them,  but  the  P-11)A  system  Is  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  its  ability  to  identify  and  delineate 
topographical  features.  That  enhAnc??  the 
total  radar-bombing  capability.  The  ease  of 
radar  bombing  and  navigation  will  be  ob- 
vious when  I  tell  you  the  picture  projected 
by  the  attack  radar  Is  like  a  map.  Fantastic? 
Yes,  but  even  more  so  when  tied  into  the 
Inertlal-navlgatlon  s\-stem. 

FABTTLOUS  BLACK  BOXES 

The  Inertlal  platform  and  computers  that 
make  up  the  F-lllA's  navigational  and 
bombing  system  are  phenomenally  accurate. 
It  Is  this  system  that  makes  the  F-lllA  ca- 
pable of  around-the-clock,  all-weather  weap- 
on delivery  within  the  lethal  envelope  of  con- 
ventional weapons.  Here,  then,  Is  the  first 
of  those  missions  that  no  other  aircraft  can 
accomplish.  Interdicting  the  enemy's  supply 
lines  (bridges,  passes,  truck  parks i  and  air- 
fields at  any  time,  in  any  weather,  deprives 
him  of  an  option  he  once  had:  digging  m  bv 
day,  repairing  and  moving  by  night. 

You  may  have  read  that  the  FlllAs 
navigation  equipment  Is  accurate  to  a  few 
thousand  feet  per  hour  (very  good  In  Itself). 
What  you  may  not  know  is  that,  through 
the  attack  radar  tie-in,  the  weapon  system 
operator  can  maintain  position  accurately 
within  hundreds  of  feet,  at  all  times.  Navi- 
gating at  low  level  in  bad  weather  increases 
your  appreciation  of  such  accuracy  Knowing 
Vuur  position  and  the  terrain  can  l;e  •.ery 
reassuring  when  you  depend  on  automatic 
systems  to  provide  ground  clearance. 

The  next  avionic  feature,  the  ballistics 
computer,  is  a  pilot's  dream.  Tills  computer 
was  not  originally  a  part  of  the  F-111j\.  It's 
o'le  of  those  modifications  that  contributed 
to  the  aircraft's  escalating  cost,  of  which 
you've  heard  so  much.  First,  let  me  explain 
the  increased  fiexiblllty  it  provides.  Then 
you  decide  whether  paying  more  money  for 
it  W£i3  Justified  or  not. 

The  computer  can  determine  continuously 
the  impact  point  of  any  bomb,  given  the 
p.frodyt.amic  cliaract-ristics  of  the  bomb  and 
the  altitude,  airspeed,  and  vertical  velocity 
of  the  aircraft.  It  then  relates  this  infor- 
mation to  the  target's  location  and  continu- 
ously updates  a  ro! ra.se  time  for  the  oomb 
What  does  this  mean  to  mo,  the  aircraft  com- 
mander? For  the  first  lime  i-i  rad.'.r-directed, 
level  bombing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  fly 
straight  and  level  on  the  bomb  run.  Altitude 
and  airspeed  can  be  changed  without  affect- 
Ine  bombing  accuracy.  Since  these  two  items 
are  essfi.tial  information  for  the  enemy's 
air  defense  system,  it  gives  you  a  decided  td- 
vantagc  over  the  defenses 

But    the    P-Ul's    revolution    In    bombing 
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fiexiblllty  doesn't  stop  here.  Since  you  can 
vary  altitude  and  airspeed  continuously,  you 
can  make  a  toee-bomblng  or  dive-bombing 
attack  with  the  same  accuracy  as  Is  a  level 
bomb  run.  You  no  longer  have  to  overfly  the 
target  area.  You  can  start  a  pullup  miles 
short  of  the  target,  release  In  a  climb,  and 
break  away,  diving  back  to  low-level  con- 
cealment while  the  bombs  continue  to  the 
target. 

If  you  use  the  offset  mode  of  the  attack 
radar  and  bomb-nav-computer,  you  can  fur- 
ther protect  yourself  from  enemy  defenses 
by  choosing  an  axis  of  attack  that  poeltlons 
a  mountain  range  between  the  target  and 
yourself.  You  can  toss  the  bomb  over  the 
range.  In  this  mode,  without  seeing  the  tar- 
get, the  weapon  system  operator  alms  on  an 
offset  point,  which  he  knows  Is  so  many  feet 
In  such  and  such  a  direction  from  the  target. 
Remember,  If  we  cannot  see  the  target  area 
on  our  radar,  then  normal  defense  radars  In 
the  target  area  cannot  see  us.  In  other  words, 
an  enemy's  first  Indication  of  attack  would 
be  weapons  detonation.  This  is  the  tremen- 
dously flexible  F-illA  doing  radar  bombing. 

DEFENSE     SUPPRESSION 

For  stm  more  flexibility,  the  ballistics  com- 
puter can  be  tied  Into  the  LCOS  (bombelght) 
for  dive  deliveries  or  visual-level  deliveries. 
As  I  mentioned,  the  computer  continuously 
computes  an  impact  point.  It  can  show  the 
Impact  point  on  the  bombslght  at  all  times 
Now  you  don't  have  to  dive  bomb  in  the  tra- 
ditional way — rolling  in  at  a  set  altitude  and 
airspeed,  diving  at  a  set  angle,  relei;slng  at 
a  predetermined  altitude  and  airspeed,  and 
making  large  errors  In  accuracy  If  any  of 
these  parameters  were  wrong.  Now  you  can 
come  from  any  direction,  at  any  airspeed, 
altitude,  and  dive  angle,  drive  the  bomb- 
sight  plpper  over  the  target  and  release. 
Flexible?  Yes.  and  It  greatly  reduces  delivery 
errors.  But  it  means  more.  When  you  roll  In 
on  a  target,  you're  not  committed  to  the 
target  by  preset  conditions  of  release.  If  the 
enemy's  defenses  open  flre,  you  can  switch 
your  attack  to  them.  It  Is  no  longer  necessary 
for  No.  4  m  a  flight  to  be  a  sltUng  duck  be- 
cause he's  coming  In  at  the  same  angle,  air- 
speed, and  altitude  as  the  three  previous  air- 
craft. 

Knowing  my  aircraft  can  do  all  these 
things.  I  wonder  how  anyone  can  say  that 
the  F-lll  has  no  future  as  a  ground-attack 
aircraft  because  It  Is  too  vulnerable  and  ex- 
pensive to  risk.  The  capability  of  striking 
targets  and  attacking  the  defenses  at  the 
same  time  doesn't  leave  you  as  vulnerable 
as  all  that.  In  fact,  I  think  that  defenses 
would  be  a  little  leery  of  giving  away  their 
position  by  opening  fire,  once  they  figure  out 
the  tremendous  accuracv,  firepower,  and 
flexibility  of  the  P-111. 

The  last  of  the  avionic  gear  I  am  going  to 
discuss  Is  the  terrain-following  radar  (TFR). 
This  is  it — the  marvel  of  the  aeronautical 
world.  It  Is  this  equipment  that  allows  the 
aircraft  to  fly  thousands  of  miles  over  all 
tj-pes  of  terrain,  never  getting  higher  than 
200  feet,  and  without  the  pilot  ever  touching 
the  control  stick. 

The  terrain-following  radar  Is  actually  two 
completely  Independent  sets,  each  capable  of 
performing  the  entire  terrain-following  func- 
tion and  one  serving  as  backup  to  the  other. 
The  TFR  Is  not  Just  unique.  It's  revolution- 
ary. It  Is  the  TFR  that  opens  up  the  arena  of 
low-altitude,  night,  weather  operation.  The 
TFR  can  take  you  anj'where  It  can  see.  If  It 
encounters  weather  that  It  can't  see  through. 
it  takes  you  over  or  around  It.  The  TFR  not 
only  lets  you  stay  close  to  the  ground;  It  lets 
you  go  through  the  low  points  In  the  hUls. 
It  lets  you  fly  along  a  rocky  mountainside 
where  you'll  be  very  hard  to  discern  on  enemy 
radar.  But  the  TFR  does  more.  It  frees  yoii 
from  the  stick  and  rudder  work  and  lets  you 
concentrate  on  other  duties  of  the  aircraft 
commander — decisions  on  what  weapons  to 
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use,  enemy  defenses,  evasive  action,  and  sys- 
tem malfunctlona. 

The  terrain-following  radar  la  safe  In  the 
bands  of  a  pilot  who  knows  It  and  its  limita- 
tions, and  It  gives  him  the  ability  to  fly 
where  no  other  aircraft  would  dare.  I  would 
take  my  P-lllA  down  Into  the  Grand  Can- 
yon at  night  when  the  overcast  was  below 
th«  rim.  In  fact,  one  of  our  training  routes 
does  take  us  Into  the  canyon.  No  other  air- 
craft In  the  world  could  survive  In  that  kind 
of  environment. 

So  much  for  avionics.  Now  let's  look  at  the 
crew  module.  Here  Is  a  system  hear  and  dear 
to  every  crew  member's  heart.  It's  the  sec- 
ond revolutionary  aspect  of  the  P-UIA.  The 
crew  module  is  the  crew  escape  "capsule" 
that  has  had  a  phenomenal  history  of  suc- 
cess. In  an  emergency,  it  allows  the  crew  to 
abandon  the  aircraft  as  a  crew.  The  module 
has  been  successful  In  every  attempted  ejec- 
tion within  the  design  envelope.  It  has  been 
used  at  high  altitude,  high  speed;  at  low 
altitude,  high  speed;  at  low  alitude.  low 
speed;  In  a  spin;  and  while  violently  out  of 
control.  The  ejections  have  resulted  In  no 
serious  Injuries  to  any  crew  member.  While 
the  success  rate  would  seem  enough  In  Itself, 
It  is  even  more  significant  because  it  gives 
crew  members  the  confldence  necessary  to 
operate  In  the  dangerous  flight  envelopes  for 
which  the  P-lliA  was  designed.  Supersonic 
or  low-altitude  ejections,  whUe  still  danger- 
ous, are  not  the  threats  they  once  were.  A 
little  more  about  the  crew  module  later. 

A  SWINGING  WING 

Now  for  the  swlngwlng   (switch  blade,  if 
you   prefer).   Revolutionary?   You   bet!   Al- 
though there  now  are  a  few  Imitators  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  swinging  P-iii  flew 
in   1964.  'When  talking  about  the  variable- 
sweep  wing,  you  get  into  some  pretty  Im- 
pressive statistics  on  aircraft  range  and  bomb 
load.  Range  and  bomb  load,  of  course,  are 
trade-off  items.  But  any  way  you  slice  It, 
you're  talking  about  several  times  as  much 
payload,  carried  much  further  than  anv  other 
flghter-type  aircraft  In  history.  And  you  don't 
drag  your  feet  getting  there.  The  variable- 
sweep  wing  comes  forward  for  takeoff  and, 
with  the  highly  efficient  Fowler  flaps  and  full 
span  slats,  alloys  the  P-lllA  to  get  as  many 
as  twenty-four  750-pound  bombs  airborne. 
Then  you  sweep  back  the  wings  to  reduce 
drag   and   push  the  speed   right  up  to  the 
delivery  limit  of  the  bombs.  The  same  wing 
that  allows  you  to  come  down  the  final  land- 
ing approach  at  130  knots  sweeps  back  to  re- 
duce drag  for  supersonic  flight  on  the  deck. 
General   Dynamics   could   have  made  the 
movable  wing  a  real  nightmare.  Instead,  It 
Is  easy  and  natural  to  operate.  In  fact,  there 
are  some  very  favorable  side  effects  of  the 
engineering  that  went  Into  the  wing.  As  you 
might  Imagine,  moving  a  wing  changes  the 
center  of  gravity  and  aerodynamic  center  of 
pressure.  Problems  of  fuel  balance,  trim,  and 
stability  augmentation  could  be  very  annoy- 
ing If  the  pilot  had  to  compensate  for  them 
each  time  he  moved  the  wing.  Instead,  the 
pitch-series  trim  of  the  aircraft  compensates 
for  trim  changes.  The  fuel -distributing  sys- 
tem is  completely  automatic,  and  the  com- 
mand-augmentation  feature   of  the  flight- 
control  system  gives  a  very  nearly  constant 
response  to  a  given  stick  force,  regardless  of 
the  wlngsweep  or  aircraft  speed.  The  aircraft 
always  trims  lt«elf.  Accelerating  or  deceler- 
ating, climbing  or  diving,  you  set  the  alti- 
tude with  the  stick  and  the  aircraft  trims  off 
the  forces.  It  Is  a  dream  during  formation, 
flying  a  weather  peneratlon.  or  on  the  air- 
to-ground  range.  The  aircraft,  through  com- 
mand augmentation,  responds  the  same,  with 
cr  without  a  bomb  load. 

Since  the  aft  section  of  the  wings  sweep 
Into  the  fuselage,  conventional  ailerons  were 
impractical.  The  pilot  gets  pitch  and  roll  by 
differential  or  symmetrical  movements  of  the 
horizontal   stabilizer.   With   the   wings  for- 
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ward,  spoUers  augment  the  roll  response.  As 
the  wings  swe^,  the  pylons  rotate  to  keep 
the  external  stores  aligned  with  the  airflow. 
It  la  an  outstanding  engineering  job. 

BELOW   AND    BKKIND 

Underneath  the  aircraft  there  Is  another 
completely  new  idea  for  fighters.  Both  wheels 
of  the  main  landing  gear  are  on  a  single 
trunnion.  They  both  come  dovra  together; 
no  chance  of  getting  one  without  the  other 
The  tires,  designed  to  provide  low-pressure 
footprints  for  landing  on  unpaved  strips  are 
low  wearing  and  may  be  used  for  up  to  150 
landings— ten  times  as  many  as  some  other 
flghter-type  aircraft. 

Within  the  wheels  is  a  beautiful  set  of 
multiple-disc  brakes.  Combining  the  F- ill's 
low  approach  speed  with  brakes  that  can  be 
fully  engaged  at  touchdown  (thanks  to  ihe 
antiskid  feature),  the  aircraft,  weighinR 
about  twenty-flve  tons,  can  be  stopped  in  a 
couple  of  thousand  feet  without  a  drag 
chute.  Show  me  another  fighter  that  can 
pull  that  one  off!  This  short-field  perform- 
ance is  vital  to  flexible,  worldwide  deploy- 
ment. Not  all  places  have  10,000-foot  run- 

w&yS. 

Finally,  in  the  Ull  end  we  come  to  those 
unjiwtly  maligned  engines.  Well,  don't  feel 
sorry  for  us  P-iha  crews.  The  P-i  engines 
(noted  for  compressor  stalls)  have  goal  the 
way  Of  the  test  birds.  The  P-3  version  of  the 
rP-30  is  another  story.  Another  revolution  lu 
aerodynamics,  the  engine  combines  turbofan 

1  ^''*""''''*''  ^°'  ^^-  fl'-s'^  t"ne  m  any  air- 
craft. The  result  Is  a  beautiful  match  of  the 

nro^^r^lH^  "^'"'"  °'  *«=^'  'T^''  turbofani 
Tn^J,f  ''V  ^°*'  ^"^^  consumption  that 
is  needed  for  transoceanic  deplovments  The 
afterburners  provide  the  thrust"  augmenu- 
tlon  required  to  get  a  70,000-pDund  vch'^e 
«?„^  *^  ^""i  °°«-l^^  tidies  the  speed"  of 
sound.    Boy.    do    they    ever   provide    thrust 

o^'t"'^*;r-^'"^  ^'^^*^y  peixent,  com- 
pared to  fifty  percent  In  other  engines'  Fur- 
ther, the  afterburner  has  five  stages,  each  of 
which  can  be  fully  modulated 

in^fni^'"*"°''  "^"^  *^^  ^-0  is  outstand- 
ing and  very  rapid  to  Mach  2  plus.  I've  never 
been  Mach  2.6.  but  that's  oniy  becaiL^  J^ 
supersonic  flight  area  runs  out  aTwe^  a^ 
*nf*«^.  ^"''^l*  Mach  2.1  at  40.000  feet 

Not  omy  that,  but  the  engines  have  the  pow- 
er, and  the  aircraft  is  so  clean  at  sevwity- 
tvro  degrees  of  wlngsweep  that  It  can  sustain 
supei^nlc  flight  while  holding  Gs  In  a  tum- 
t,;.     T.^°*.^°  common  m  other  aircraft. 

Z^^  ,„  ^.    J^^^    ™°''®    P'*"*'";     wliat    pilot 
wouldn^t.  And  that's  exacUy  what  we're  get- 
ting. The  P-9  is  already  here  In  the  D  m<^el 
and  the  P-:oo  is  on  the  way  for  the  P. 

WHAT  ABOUT  SAPTTT? 

Well,  that's  the  P-lliA.  pltot  boom  to  tall 
feathers.  Now  we  come  to  a  critical  question 
Is  the  F-lllA  a  safe  airplane?  My  answer  Is- 
Yes.  it  Is  safer  than  other  fighters  There  has 
not  been  a  single  moment  durlne  the  history 
of  P-111  accidents  and  groundings  when  I 
would  not  have  gone  to  the  flight  line  and 
taken  off  -with  confldence. 

The  Air  Force  says  the  P-lli's  safety  r«cord 
speaks  for  Itself.  You've  probably  seen  the 
figures  of  so  many  aecidenta  per  so  many 
flying  hours,  compared  to  other  Century  Se- 
ries flghters  (see  chart  p.  32).  But  the  pUot 
doesn't  get  his  feeUng  of  safety  from  statis- 
tics. He  gets  it  from  knowing  the  aircraft 
and  its  systems,  and  from  knowing  how  well 
they  work  for  him  and  his  fellow  pUots. 

The  history  of  all  aircraft  accidents  clearly 
Identlfles  areas  that  are  critical :  engine  and 
associated  systems  failures;  flre;  flight-con- 
trol malfunctions;  bad  weather;  and.  finally, 
pUot  factors.  Here's  my  evaluation  of  these 
areas  as  they  relate  to  the  P-ili.^ 

Plrst.  the  engines.  As  a  basic  design  fea- 
ture for  safety,  the  P-I  HA  has  two  highly 
reliable  engines  The  engines  have  flre-detec- 
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tlon  and  extlngulstilng  equipment  as  well  aa 
an  automatic  alrstart  feature.  The  automatic 
alrst&rt  system  works  off  a  pressure-sensing 
circuit  within  the  engine  that  senses  the 
sudden  pressure  changes  of  a  flameout  and 
provides  automatic  ignition  Consequently, 
either  because  of  engine  reliability  or  auto- 
matic alrstart  reliability.  I've  never  had  a 
flamed -out  engine.  Even  if  I  had  to  shut  down 
an  engine,  It's  no  big  thing.  The  P-lllA  per- 
forms very  well  on  one  engine,  and  neither 
electrical  nor  hydraulic  systems  are  lost  with 
one  engine  shut  down. 

The  F-lliA  has  dual  electrical  and  hy- 
draulic systems.  Losing  one  side  of  these  sys- 
tems does  not  affect  the  aircraft  except  in  loss 
of  redundancy,  for  a  single  engine  will  pro- 
vide all  the  electrical  and  hydraulic  power 
required  for  normal  flight.  Either  generator 
can  carry  the  entire  electrical  load.  If  both 
generators  should  be  out,  an  emergency  gen- 
erator provides  essential  electrical  power. 

There  are  two  hydraulic  pumps,  one  for 
each  system  (primary  and  utility),  mounted 
on  each  engine.  If  you  lose  an  engine,  the 
other  engine  powers  boith  the  primary  and 
the  utility  hydraulic  systems.  Then,  if  things 
should  get  worse  and  you  lose  one  of  these 
pumps,  the  other  system  can  still  power  the 
flight  controls  and  the  wlngsweep.  This  does 
not  mean  that  other  hydraulically  operated 
systems  are  lost.  You  can  operate  all  of  these 
by  electrical  or  pneumatic  backup  methods. 

The  hydraulic  systems  contain  an  addi- 
tional safety  feature.  Isolation  valves  keep 
fluid  from  being  lost  In  flight  if  a  non-fllght- 
essentlal  subsystem  Is  lost.  For  example,  if 
the  landing-gear  hydraulic  actuators  should 
leak  In  flight,  the  only  fluid  lost  would  be 
that  in  the  line  to  those  actuators.  In  the 
event  battle  damage  occurs  to  the  primary 
hydraulic  system,  the  utUlty  system  would 
automatically  cut  out  flow  to  nonessential 
subsystems  in  order  to  furnish  power  for  the 
wlngsweep  and  flight  controls. 

The  possibility  of  critical  flight-control 
malfunctions  still  exists  to  the  F-lllA,  as 
It  has  in  all  other  aircraft.  However,  the  addi- 
tional sophistication  of  the  F-lllA  has  not 
brought  with  It  increased  danger.  The  flight 
controls  are  filled  with  electrical  circuitry 
designed  for  redundancy  and  self-testing. 
These  features  warn  the  pilot  of  Impending 
malfunctions  so  he  can  prevent  unwanted 
signals  from  going  to  the  control  surfaces. 

The  F-lllA  mission  makes  It  necessary  to 
operate  in  and  out  of  airfields  with  marginal 
weather.  The  aircraft's  systems  are  ideally 
suited  for  this  environment.  The  attack  radar 
can  be  used  for  navigation  around  severe 
weather.  It  can  be  tied  to  the  Inertlal-navlga- 
tlonal  computer  for  an  Instrument  approach 
(including  glide  slope)  to  an  airfield  without 
any  ground  radio  or  navigational  aids.  The 
TFR  is  an  Invaluable  aid  for  providing  ter- 
rain clearance  In  a  low-celling  penetration 
Added  to  all  this  U  the  auxiliary  flight  ref- 
erence system,  a  completely  independent 
backup  instrument  system  that  is  visible  to 
bath  crew  members. 

THE  Pn.OT  FACTOR 

So  we  come  around  to  the  pilot  factor 
This  Is  a  very  personal  thing,  so  nebulous 
that  Its  hard  to  convey  to  a  reader  how  the 
factor  of  possible  pilot  error  Is  reduced. 

The  cockpit  Is  comfortable  and  well  pres- 
surized. There  Is  no  need  for  parachutes. 
Fatigue  is  reduced  on  long  missions.  Instru- 
ments are  well  placed  and  easy  to  read  Cau- 
ton  lights  quickly  catch  the  crew's  attention 

'The  automatic  systems  allow  the  crew  to 
divide  their  attention  among  all  operations 

I^^  .  T^«J'l'-"a"  Is  easy  to  fly,  to  take  off. 
and  to  land. 

* Jif^^r*"^.  ^'^l^****  "y  side,  able  to  monitor 
each  other's  efficiency  and  to  double-check 
thejDperation  of  the  aircraft's  complex  sys- 

However,  should  the  crew  have  to  elect 
despite  an  the  P-U1A's  safety  features  thTrl 
is  the  escape  module.  In  many  aircraft  accN 
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dents,  a  fataUty  Is  the  result  of  ejection- 
system  failure  or  failure  of  the  crew  to  use 
It  In  time.  Again,  the  P-lllA  gives  the  crew 
an  advantage  over  the  crews  of  other  fighters. 
The  system  works — its  been  proved.  The 
crew  goes  together  and  stays  together.  They 
don't  face  the  hazards  of  ejection  Into  the 
airstream.  These  advantages  of  the  crew 
escape  module  should  reduce  the  time  it  takes 
to  decide  to  eject.  And  once  on  the  ground, 
the  escape  module  keeps  right  on  working 
for  the  crew.  They  are  together  and  equipped 
with  more  survival  gear  than  can  be  carried 
In  any  other  type  of  ejection  system. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the  impres- 
sion that  I've  covered  all  the  safety  features 
of  the  P-lllA.  I  haven't  even  covered  all  of 
the  major  features.  On  almost  every  page  of 
the  flight  manual,  I  can  find  some  Item  that 
was  designed  to  reduce  a  potential  hazard  in 
the  air.  I'll  just  say  it  again:  The  P-lllA  U 
a  safe  aircraft. 

Within  a  pilot's  frame  of  reference  and  the 
aircraft's  operational  environment,  the  P- 
lllA  does  have  shortcomings.  All  aircraft  do. 
There  never  has  been  an  aircraft  that  was  all 
things  to  all  pilots,  performing  all  missions. 
There  never  will  be.  Just  remember  the 
things  this  aircraft,  the  P-iii,  can  do  better 
and  more  safely  than  any  other.  It  can  take 
the  war  to  the  enemy  at  any  hour  of  any  day 
of  the  year.  He  would  have"  no  time  for  rest 
psychological  relief,  rebuUdlng  and  resup- 
ply.  or  training.  Other  fighters  and  bombers 
have  left  the  enemy  undisturbed  as  much 
as  eighty-five  percent  of  the  time  because  of 
their  inability  to  fiy  safely  or  effectlvelv  at 
night  and  in  weather.  The  F-iiiA  has  taken 
this  safe  time  from  the  enemy, 

CRITICISMS HOW    RELEVANT 

Now,  What  are  some  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  leveled  at  the  P-lli's  operational 
performance?  Are  they  accurate?  Are  they 
relevant  to  Its  abUlty  to  perform  Its  mission? 
Here  are  some  of  them. 

"The  aircraft  won't  fly  at  65,000  feet." 
Maybe  It  will,  and  maybe  It  won't.  I've 
never  had  occasion  to  find  out.  I  fly  my  P- 
lllA  below  1,000  feet  above  the  ground, 
which  Is  the  best  place  to  be  when  you're 
penetrating  enemy  defenses. 

"The  vlslbUIty  of  the  aircraft  is  too  lim- 
ited." Tou  can  see  what  you  need  to  see. 
And  at  night.  In  bad  weather,  there's  not 
much  to  look  at  anyway. 

"The  aircraft  can't  reach  Mach  2.5  without 
compressor  stalls."  This  is  more  hlgh-altl- 
tude  performance  data  that's  Irrelevant  to 
the  primary  mission.  I  operate  on  the  deck. 
The  P-niA  will  fly  supersonic  on  the  deck 
as  advertised. 

"The  aircraft  could  never  win  In  a  dog- 
fight against  the  MIG-21."  It  probably  can't, 
but  I  never  expect  to  encounter  one  at  my 
speed  on  the  deck,  at  night,  or  In  weather. 

"The  aircraft  weighs  too  much."  This  Is  a 
relative  statement.  I  stlU  get  off  the  ground 
and  land  with  bigger  payloads  In  less  dis- 
tance than  other  fighters.  The  aircraft  ma- 
neuvers very  well.  The  weight  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  It  is  the  weight  that  provides  the 
fuel  for  long-range  operation  and  the  struc- 
ture for  carrying  large  weapon  loads. 

"The  aircraft  has  no  alr-to-alr  role."  That 
is  simply  not  true.  The  P-lllA  could  hardly 
be  called  a  day  fighter.  But  with  alr-to-alr 
missiles  aboard  and  the  fuel  to  meet  enemy 
bombers  far  out  from  our  bombers,  the  P- 
111 A  could  perform  admirably  In  augmenting 
our  air  defense  forces.  The  fuel.  Incidentally, 
gives  us  another  unique  feature — the  ability 
to  make  multiple  supersonic  attacks  on 
enemy  supersonic  bombers. 

"The  aircraft  cannot  deploy  transoceanic 
without  refueling."  The  P-lUA  certainly 
can,  and  on  internal  fuel,  as  it  did  to  Paris  in 
1967.  There  Is  even  more  flexibility  with  ex- 
ternal tanks.  And  ferry  distance  for  other 
fighters  is  always  in  terms  of  external  tanks. 

In  the  context  of  the  F-liI's  primary  role, 
many  criticisms  fade  Into  academic  dlscus- 
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slon  of  specifications  written  more  than  eight 
years  ago.  During  those  years,  the  environ- 
ment of  tactical  air  warfare  has  changed 
considerably,  and  with  It  our  understanding 
of  how  best  to  apply  the  unique  features  of 
the  F-111. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  view  from  the 
cockpit — the  special  view  that  P-lli  crews 
have.  For  our  particular  mission,  we  do  not 
need  a  different  airplane.  What  we  need  are 
new  techniques  to  fit  a  revolutionary  air- 
craft to  a  new  area  of  conflict. 

The  P-lll  provides  capabUltles  that  are 
found  In  no  other  aircraft.  It  la  unique,  and, 
when  the  chips  are  down,  unique  riieans 
priceless. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  JIM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  who 
needs  no  introduction  at  all,  recently  cele- 
brated his  83d  birthday  and  took  that 
occasion  to  grant  an  interview  to  James 
Kilgallen.  In  the  interview  Jim  Farley 
made  a  Jim  Farley  response  when  asked 
about  retirement  plans — "Why  retire," 
he  said.  "I  like  to  work.  What  would  I 
do  If  I  retired?"  This  is  typical  of  the 
man  that  so  many  of  us  have  known  and 
loved  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser, 
May  30,  1971) 
Farley  Says  Election  Hinges  on  Inflation, 
Employment — "Bread  and  Blttter"  Isstjbs' 
Key  for  1972  Race 

(By  James  Kilgallen) 

New  York. — James  A.  Parley,  who  will  be 
83-years-old  today,  said  that  "In  my  judg- 
ment the  Vietnam  war  will  not  be  an  Impor- 
tant Issue  in  the  1972  presidential  election. 
The  bread  and  butter  Issues  such  as  Inflation 
and  employment  will  decide  the  outcome." 

Farley,  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  nation's  keenest  political  observers. 
As  Democratic  national  chairman  in  the 
1930s,  he  twice  masterminded  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  into  the  Presidency. 

In  an  hour-long  pre-blrthday  chat  with 
this  reporter.  Parley  disclosed  he  has  no 
Intention  of  retiring.  "Why  retire?"  he  said. 
"I  like  to  work.  What  would  I  do  If  I  re- 
tired?" 

"Genial  Jim"  has  lost  none  of  his  Interest 
in  the  political  scene.  As  of  today  he  thinks 
that  the  three  outstanding  possible  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  the  1972  Presidential 
nomination  are:  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of 
Maine,  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minne- 
sota and  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"And  not  necessarily  in  the  order  named," 
he  added.  "Any  one  of  the  three  might  make 
it." 

None,  however,  has  as  yet  announced  his 
candidacy.  Thus  far  only  Sen.  George  S.  Mc- 
Govem  of  South  Dakota  has  definitely  en- 
tered the  race. 

I  asked  Parley  about  the  chances  of  Sen. 
McGovem,  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana,  Sen. 
Harold  E.  Hughes  of  Iowa,  and  former  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota. 

"I  don't  think  any  of  those  has  any  chance 
to  win  the  Presidential  nomination."  said 
Farley.  "But  one  of  them  might  be  selected 
as  the  Vice-Presidential  nominee.  Whoever 
Is  chosen  as  the  Presidential  nominee  might 
pick  one  of  them  to  be  the  second  man  on 
the  ticket." 
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What  about  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts? 

"I  think  we  must  take  Sen.  Kennedy  at 
his  word  that  'under  no  clrcumstaoices'  would 
he  be  a  candidate  in  1972  for  the  Presiden- 
tial  nomination,"  Parley  asserted. 

"I  believe  that  to  be  a  good  decision  on 
his  part  and  think  he  would  be  wise  not  to 
permit  any  of  his  followers  to  persuade  him 
to  change  his  mind." 

Asked  about  reports  that  the  liberal-In- 
dependent Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New 
York,  nominally  a  Republican,  may  switch 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  try  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.  Parley  said: 

"Mayor  Lindsay  hasn't  been  loyal  to  the 
Republican  party  which  made  It  possible 
for  the  success  he  has  had  In  public  life. 
Based  on  that  record  you  couldn't  expect  him 
to  be  loyal  to  the  Democratic  party  and  Its 
principles." 

Regarding  President  Nixon's  chances  for 
re-election.  Parley  said: 

"If  President  Nixon  is  not  able  to  solve 
his  many  problems,  such  as  Inflation  and 
employment,  he  will  be  In  a  serious  situa- 
tion when  the  voters  go  to  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  influx 
of  young  voters  the  majority  of  them  will 
support  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomi- 
nee. 

"That  could  be  a  decisive  element  In  the 
final  outcome  of  the  election  and  could  bring 
about  a  Democratic  victory." 


DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL- 
PART  I 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
House  will  debate  £ind  vote  on  the  de- 
fense authorizaiton  bill.  At  that  time 
I  intend  to  ofifer  an  amendment  which 
will  propose  holding  the  fiscal  year  1972 
authorization  to  the  level  approved  last 
year. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  nongovernment  witnesses. 
The  following  testimony  of  Charles  P. 
Shirkey  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
funds  requested  by  the  administration 
for  defense  in  1972  are  more  than  we 
need.  Mr.  Shirkey  concludes  that: 

As  many  as  four  Army  divisions,  seven 
Air  Force  tactical  air  wings  and  three 
Navy  carrier  task  forces  could  be  cut 
from  the  force  levels  proposed  by  the 
administration  in  1972  without  jeopard- 
izing the  administration's  one  and  one- 
half  war  strategy  for  general  purpose 
forces. 

Such  a  reduction  in  forces  should  in- 
clude proportionate  reductions  in  pro- 
curement and  R.  &  D.  as  well  as  the  asso- 
ciated direct  and  indirect  support. 

Implementation  of  these  force  reduc- 
tions could  save  $7  to  $15  billion  in  1972. 

Mr.  Shirkey  is  well  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  the  1972  defense  budget  and  the 
adequacy  of  general  purpose  forces,  hav- 
ing worked  on  the  defense  budget  and 
national  security  issues  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Shirkey 's  testimony  follows: 
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Statement  of  Charles  P.  Shirkey 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  my  name  Is 
Charles  Shirkey.  For  several  years  I  have 
been  concerned  with  defense  policy — aca- 
demically. In  professional  service  and  now  In 
private  research.  At  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  I  worked  as  an  analyst  on  national 
security  programs. 

Subsequently,  I  served  as  a  defense  analyst 
In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense   (Systems  Analysis) . 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Womens'  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  for  granting 
me  this  time  to  appear  before  you.  However, 
the  testimony  I  present  today  represents  my 
own  views. 

I  shall  limit  my  testimony  to  the  general 
purpose  forces,  excluding  the  Incremental 
costs  and  forces  engaged  In  Indochina.  In 
other  words,  I  wish  to  concentrate  on  what 
we  otherwise  might  call  the  "baseline"  gen- 
eral purpose  forces.  As  you  know,  these  forces 
account  for  the  largest  portion  of  the  defense 
budget. 

It  was  observed  last  year  that  general  pur- 
pose forces  accounted  for  about  60%  of  the 
total  FY  71  defense  budget  or  70%  of  the 
pre-Vletnam  baseline  budget,  excluding  the 
Incremental  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
FY  72  budget  does  not  appear  to  represent 
a  dramatic  change  in  that  allocation. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  today  a  way  to  con- 
ceptualize those  general  purpose  forces  and 
the  associated  budgetary  resources.  In  par- 
ticular, I  wish  to  focus  on  force  levels:  why 
we  maintain  any  given  level,  what  are  some 
of  the  rather  consistent  Interrelationships 
peculiar  to  general  purpose  forces,  what  are 
some  of  the  constants  or  "eternal  verities," 
and  what  are  some  of  the  questions  that  one 
might  raise  In  reviewing  the  72  budget.  For 
purposes  of  the  record,  my  prepared  text  In- 
cludes numerous  tables  which  I  wlU  refer 
to  during  my  testimony.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  some  broader  questions  that 
perhaps  cannot  be  answered  during  this 
budget  review  but  should  be  asked  none- 
theless. 

The  ultimate  question  confronting  the 
Administration,  you  and  your  Senate  col- 
leagues Is  "how  much  Is  enough?"  In  a  recent 
book  by  Alain  Enthoven  and  Wayne  Smith 
bearing  that  title,  the  authors  begin  with  a 
quote  from  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara.  I  quote :  "You  cannot  make 
decisions  simply  by  asking  yourself  whether 
something  might  be  nice  to  have.  You  have 
to  make  a  judgment  on  how  much  is  enough." 
This  statement  was  made  in  1963:  it 
Is  equally  true  today.  In  the  flnal  analysis, 
the  judgment  that  Secretary  McNamara 
referred  to  Is  a  judgment  of  how  much  con- 
fidence we  feel  Is  necessary  to  assure  U.S. 
and  allied  security  will  not  be  placed  In 
Jeopardy. 

That  Judgment  process  Is  exceedingly  com- 
plex. The  difficulty  in  making  that  judgment 
Is  perhaps  equalled  by  the  responsibility  that 
you  on  this  Committee  share  In  reviewing 
the  budget  before  you  and  ultimately  shap- 
ing our  general  purpose  force  capacity.  You 
are  well  aware  that  the  recommendations  and 
decisions  that  you  will  make  will  have  an 
effect  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  are  speaking  today  of  budgets,  but  of 
course,  the  fljial  product  are  the  very  forces 
themselves.  It  Is  perhaps  useful  to  put  that 
relationship  Into  perspective  and  look  at  the 
forces  In  being  In  1969  and  1970.  Those  forces 
were  largely  the  product  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  flltles  and  early  sixties,  of 
procurement  actions  taken  In  the  early  and 
mid  sixties,  and  of  budgetary  and  manage- 
ment decisions  on  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  forces  In  more  recent  years.  Given 
this  long  chain  of  decisions.  It  Is  relevant  to 
ask  whether  those  forces  were  "enough" 
when  they  became  operational.  No  one  had  a 
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crystal  ball  when  those  decisions  and  com- 
mitments were  made.  Yet  the  evidence  sug- 
gests there  was  sufficient  If  not  an  abundance 
of  confidence  In  1969  and  70  in  our  ability  to 
Implement  a  flexible  and  graduated  response 
vls-a-vls  the  Soviets,  primarily  In  Europe, 
or  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic  in  East  Asia. 
Furthermore,  I  submit  that  we  could  have 
so  responded  without  drawing-down  our 
forces  commltteed  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
Korea;  and  In  1969  was  the  peak  of  our  force 
commitment  to  that  theater. 

A  publication  on  world  military  expendi- 
tures put  out  by  the  VS.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  observes  that  the  entire 
world  spent  about  9200  billion  on  military 
expenditures  In  1969.  During  that  same 
period,  the  U.S.  spent  about  $80  billion  or  40 '^ 
of  the  world's  total.  Excluding  the  Incremen- 
tal cost  of  the  Vietnam  w^r,  the  U.S.  still 
accounted  for  as  much  as  30 '"c.  The  entire 
NATO  Alliance  spent  about  $90  billion,  ex- 
cluding the  Incremental  Vietnam  war  costs, 
compared  to  about  $65  billion  spent  by  the 
entire  Warshaw  Pact,  the  bulk  of  which  was 
spent  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course,  these 
flgures  Include  outlays  for  strategic  nuclear 
forces  by  those  countries  so  Involved  in  addi- 
tion to  conventional  or  general  purpose 
forces. 

At  first  glance,  the  72  budget  suggests 
dramatic  cuts  In  general  purpose  forces  and 
equally  dramatic  changes  In  the  underlying 
assumptions.  However,  I  would  suggest  that 
these  cuts  and  apparent  changes  are  not  as 
dramatic  as  they  might  first  appear. 

The  key  to  general  purpose  force  planning 
Is  land  warfare  and  the  number  of  division 
forces  to  be  fielded.  As  shown  In  Table  1,  In 
1970  the  U.S.  had  the  capability  to  mobUlze 
and  deploy  a  total  of  12  active  Army  divisions 
and  two  active  Marine  divisions,  augmented 
by  eight  National  Guard  divisions  and  one 
reserve  Marine  division — a  total  of  23  division 
forces,  excluding  forces  committed  in  South- 
east Asia.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  as  many  as 
13%  active  and  reserve  divisions  were  avail- 
able to  reinforce  the  4%  divisions  based  In 
Europe,  for  a  total  of  18  division  forces. 
Moreover,  we  had  this  capability  slmtiltane- 
ous  to  the  deployment  of  6V^  division  forces 
to  Southeast  Asia,  In  addition  to  other  con- 
tingencies as  shown  in  Table  4.  I  do  not  wish 
to  suggest  that  we  had  the  proper  degree 
of  readiness:  sufficient  strategic  lift  capabil- 
ity; or  the  optimal  mix  of  reconnaissance, 
mobility,  and  firepower.  Yet  the  undeniable 
fact  remains  that  we  had  an  abundance  of 
forces  and  were  allocating  sufficient  sums  of 
resources,  over  and  above  Vietnam,  to  buy 
and  maintain  a  very  Impressive  array  of  land 
force  capabUlty. 

Taking  Into  account  the  possibility  of  a 
minor  contingency  and  a  holding  action  In 
Asia.  It  appears  that  llij  active  divisions 
(excluding  the  possibility  of  one  division  In 
Vietnam)  and  a  total  of  20 '3  division  forces 
should  be  enough  In  1972  to  assure  a  reason- 
able. If  not  high  confidence  capability  for 
the  U.S.  to  respond  flexibly  and  with  dis- 
cretion to  any  NATO  contingency — which 
after  all  is  the  most  demanding  case  which 
we  can  conceive  in  the  near-term.  However, 
the  72  budget  provides  for  13I/3  active  Army 
divisions  or  four  more  active  divisions  than 
what  might  be  regarded  as  "enough".  Thus 
an  alternative  which  provides  for  9  •  3  ac- 
tive Army  divisions  (four  less  than  the  72 
budget)  and  3  active  Marine  divisions  or  a 
total  of  21  Vi  active  and  reserve  division 
forces  compared  to  the  25^  proposed  in  the 
72  budget  does  not  appear  vmreasonable. 

Given  a  particular  ntunber  of  active  and 
reserve  divisions,  the  number  of  tactical  air 
wings  is  readily  derived.  Taking  account  of 
the  size  of  the  Marine  air  wing — about  twice 
the  size  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  tactical  air 
wings — there  has  historically  been  about  two 
wings  per  division.  One  of  these  has  com- 
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moiily  been  associated  with  the  mission  of 
close  air  support;  the  remainder  are  designed 
and  assigned  to  such  missions  as  deep  inter- 
diction air  superiority  and  air  defenae.  The 
72  budget  includes  21  active  Air  Force  tacti- 
cal air  wings  and  11  active  Navy  wings.  In 
a  total  active  and  reserve  force  of  50 1-3 
Air  Force  (or  Navy)  tactical  air  wing 
equivalents.  For  an  alternative  force  of  21 '3 
division  forces.  It  appears  that  40 'j  active 
and  reserve  Air  Force  (or  Navy)  tactical  air 
wing  equivalents  would  be  sufBolent. 

Another  major  determinant  of  general 
purpose  force  levels  Is  the  mix  of  land-based 
and  sea-based  tactical  air  given  a  particular 
number  of  tactical  air  wings.  It  can  be  £is- 
sumed  for  the  indefinite  future  that  the 
number  of  Marine  wings  is  given;  this  leaves 
'  !i!y  the  number  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  air 
wings  to  be  determined.  Since  Navy  (or  sea- 
based  )  tactical  air  wings  are  not  designed  for 
use  in  NATO's  Center  Region,  where  most  If 
not  all  of  U.S.  land  forces  would  be  commit- 
ted. It  appears  that  a  force  mix  of  14  ac- 
tive Air  Force  wings  and  8  active  Navy  tac- 
tical air  wings,  augmented  by  the  current 
8 -J  Air  Force  and  2  Navy  reserve  wings, 
would  be  consistent  with  (a)  the  land  force 
of  21 '3  divisions  and  (b)  the  concept  of 
"realistic  deterrence"  (or  flexible  response), 
particularly  as  applied  to  the  NATO  theater. 

A  major  factor  in  determining  the  size  of 
naval  forces  Is  the  number  of  carriers,  In- 
'-'.uding  attack  carriers  (CVAs)  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  or  ASW  carriers  (CVSs); 
I  will  confine  my  discussion  to  CVAs  only. 
Given  8  active  Navy  tactical  air  wings  and 
maintaining  the  current  3  reserve  wings,  It 
further  appears  that  10  attack  carriers  would 
be  reasonable.  The  72  budget  Includes  12 
CVAs  and  one  CV,  an  experimental  dual- 
capable  atUck  and  ASW  carrier  concept.  Aa 
noted  In  Table  7,  to  maintain  a  10  CVA/CV 
force  In  the  out-years  would  require  either 
(a)  cancellation  of  the  Elsenhower,  CVAN- 
69.  currently  under  construction,  cr  (b)  de- 
activation of  one  Forrestal-class  CVA,  the 
oldest  of  which  will  be  20  years  old  in  1975. 

Just  focusing  on  these  major  general  pur- 
pose forces  components,  a  case  can  be  made 
that  the  72  budget  has  more  than  enough 
for  a  fiexlble  response  for  NATO.  Olven  the 
Administration's  "1«4  war"  strategy,  the 
NATO  contingency  Is  simply  the  most  de- 
manding case;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
Imply  that  we  would  use  these  forces  In  re- 
sponse to  a  NATO  contingency  only.  It  Is  still 
prtident.  perhaps,  to  plan  for  the  use  of 
some  US.  forces  In  response  to  a  major  con- 
tingency in  E^ast  Asia.  However,  assuming 
this  is  a  valid  basis  for  planning  general  pur- 
pose forces,  the  major  alternative  force  levels 
proposed  here  would  provide  as  much  or  more 
general  purpose  forces  for  deployment  to 
East  Asia  than  we  committed  In  Korea  or  at 
the  height  of  the  buUdup  In  Vietnam,  as 
shown  In  Tables  4.  6  and  8. 

If  this  alternative  approach  Is  valid,  the 
excess  would  Include  the  following: 

4  active  Army  division  forces; 

7  active  Air  Force  tactical  air  wings: 

3  active  Navy  tactical  air  wings;  and 

3  attack  carriers  (CVAs). 

Such  a  dramatic  change  In  force  levels 
would  greatly  impact  on  numerous  systems 
In  procurement  and  even  In  R.  &  D.  Of 
course,  savings  would  also  Include  direct  and 
Indirect  support  associated  with  these  forces. 
The  total  savings  to  the  72  budget  would  ex- 
ceed $7  billion.  Cutting  other  general  pur- 
poses forces  to  achieve  a  balance  given  these 
proposed  reductions  could  perhaps  double 
the  savings  in  FY  72  for  a  total  of  about  814- 
15  bUllon. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  capability 
for  flexible  response  to  a  NATO  contingency, 
particularly  in  Central  Europe,  Is  the  only 
criterion  for  determining  sufficiency  In  the 
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72  budget  or  is  the  only  method  for  deter- 
mining how  much  Is  enough.  Nor  do  I  wish 
to  Imply  that  I  have  addressed  all  the  gen- 
eral purpose  force  level  Issues  to  be  resolved 
In  this  72  budget.  It  Is  merely  my  hope  that 
this  approach  and  the  questions  It  raises 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  Committee 
and  Its  members  in  reviewing  the  72  budget 
and  future  Administration  testimony. 
•  •  *  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  question  "how  much  Is 
enough?",  I  suggest  that  It  Is  perhaps  lase- 
ful  to  this  Committee  to  raise  certain  other 
questions  with  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  indi- 
vidual military  departments  and  services. 
Olven  the  time  constraint,  I  will  simply 
enumerate  what  I  consider  to  be  major  ques- 
tions unanswered  by  the  72  budget: 

(1)  What  is  the  appropriate  ratio  of  man- 
power to  the  number  of  Army  divisions?  Ex- 
amination will  show  that  it  Is  Increasing  in 
FY  72. 

(2)  Is  It  advisable  to  maintain  3  active 
amphibious  divisions  out  of  a  total  of  16 '3 
active  Army  and  Marine  divisions  (or  even  4 
out  of  a  total  of  251^3  active  and  reserve  di- 
visions)? The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  be 
organized  Into  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces, 
primarily  designed,  equipped  and  trained  for 
the  amphibious  assault  mission. 

(3)  In  Implementing  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
what  Is  the  military  significance,  feasibility 
and  advisability  of  Security  Assistance  for 
many  recipient  countries?  In  short,  can  we 
and  should  we  try  to  accomplish  through  ex- 
panded Security  Assistance  to  most  recipi- 
ents what  we  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
successful  In  doing  with  U.S.  forces,  particu- 
larly ground  forces? 

(4)  Is  the  ratio  of  total  active  and  reserve 
tactical  air  wings  to  divisions  Immutable'' 
The  ratio  of  about  2  to  1  appears  to  be  an 
"eternal  verity"  Most  interpretations  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  suggest  that  the  cutback  in 
U.S.  ground  forces  for  Asian  contingencies, 
offset  by  greater  self  defense  capability  large- 
ly through  Increased  Security  Assistance, 
would  result  in  an  Increased  ratio  of  tactical 
air  to  division  forces.  As  shown  In  Table  2. 
this  Is  not  the  case  In  the  1972  budget. 

(5)  Does  the  1972  budget  adequately  pro- 
vide for  the  deployablllty  and.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  usability  of  the  active  and  re- 
serve forces  based  In  the  U.S.?  Specifically. 
Is  there  sufficient  airlift,  sealift  and  preposi- 
tlonlng;  what  Is  the  appropriate  mix  of  ac- 
tive and  reserve  forces;  and  what  Is  the  fea- 
sibility of  attaining  the  necessary  readiness 
levels,  particularly  given  the  ever-Increasing 
complexity  and  sophistication  of  equipment? 

(6)  Are  the  dual -capable  forces — namely, 
those  designed  to  employ  conventional  as 
well  as  nuclear  munitions — available  for 
conventional  employment  at  the  outset  of 
a  contingency?  It  is  relevant  to  recall  the 
non-avallablllty  of  such  forces  In  and  around 
Korea  during  the  Pueblo  crisis. 

(7)  Finally,  given  the  level  of  moderniza- 
tion requested  by  all  services  In  the  1972 
budget,  can  equivalent  units  be  maintained 
at  equal  or  lower  cost  In  future  years?  I 
would  Include  such  systems  as  the  F-14, 
F-15.  S-3,  DD-963,  MBT-70,  SAM-D,  A-x! 
Cheyenne,  and  miscellaneous  electronic  and 
communications  hardware  designed  for  re- 
connaissance and  surveillance — commonly 
referred  to   as   the   "automated   battlefleld." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Beyond  these  specific  questions,  I  submit 
that  the  Administration,  this  Committee  and 
Its  counterpart  In  the  Senate  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  questions  which  go 
beyond  the  horizon  of  the  1972  budget  and 
get  to  the  very  heart  of  the  issue  of  national 
and  global  security  In  this  and  the  remaining 
decades  of  this  century. 

First,  In  spite  of  the  Administration's  ap- 
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pellailon  of  'realistic  deterrence,"  it  is  rele- 
vant to  question  whether  the  concept  of 
flexible  response,  particularly  vls-a-vls  the 
Soviets,  continues  to  be  relevant  In  the  sev- 
enties. If  so,  should  It  be  defined  the  same 
way  It  was  In  the  1960's?  This  particularly 
affects  the  NATO  posture  and  the  conven- 
tional arms  race  with  the  Soviets.  If  the 
concept  should  be  changed,  how  should  It 
be  defined,  what  are  the  cost  Implications, 
and  how  do  we  get  there  from  here? 

Second,  It  Is  essential  that  we  question 
whether  militarily  Asia  Is  critical  to  U.S. 
security.  It  might  be  useful  to  note  that  in 
constant  1970  dollars,  the  U.S.  spent  about 
♦275  billion  In  pursuit  of  Its  foreign  policy 
objecUves  In  East  Asia  in  the  sixties.  Of  that 
total,  roughly  $180  bUllon  was  for  so-called 
"baseline"  general  purpose  forces  and  mili- 
tary assistance  designed  to  deter  and.  If  need 
be,  counter  a  conventional  threat  emanat- 
ing from  Communist  China.  About  $90  bil- 
lion represents  the  Incremental  costs  of  the 
war  In  Indochina  through  1970.  The  remain- 
ing $5  billion  Is  probably  an  overstatement 
of  all  unilateral  and  multUateral  economic 
assistance  and  preferential  trade  to  the  area 
during  the  past  10  years.  If  our  Interests  are 
derived  from  our  principal  Interest  In  Japan. 
I  submit  they  would  be  considerably  limited! 
It  would  probably  exclude  Southeast  Asia, 
perhaps  Taiwan,  and  even  a  lower  profile  In 
Korea.  One  might  even  question  one  of  the 
basic  assumptions  underlying  the  U.S.  In- 
terest In  Japan;  namely.  Is  the  fear  of  a  re- 
armed and  Independent  Japan  justified  or 
not.  Japan  after  all  la  exceedingly  viilnerable 
were  she  to  rearm  conventionally  or  with 
nuclear    arms. 

Finally,  I  suggest  there  are  some  broader 
questions  that  force  us  even  to  redefine  the 
meaning  of  national  security  and  the  means 
to  ensure  It.  What  are  the  real  challenges  to 
our  national  and  global  security  in  the  1970's 
and  beyond?  Admittedly,  the  problems  of 
aggression  and  the  tyranny  of  war  are  not 
likely  to  disappear.  These  problems,  for 
which  our  military  forces  are  relevant,  have 
a  very  legitimate  claim  on  our  national  re- 
sources. But  there  are  other  problems  which 
military  expenditures  at  best  defer  and  often 
aggravate  such  as:  population  growth,  which 
has  only  been  deferred  a  decade  or  two 
thanks  to  the  "green  revolution";  economic 
and  social  deterioration,  not  only  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  but  eUso  In  the  developed 
world;  the  adequacy  of  technologj-  to  cope 
with  pollution  given  the  degree  to  which  all 
nations  are  flagrantly  abusing  the  world  en- 
vironment; the  potentially  explosive  Issue  of 
U.S.  (and  other  developed  countries)  con- 
sumption of  the  world's  resources,  now  40% 
and  predicted  to  be  somewhere  around  60% 
by  the  turn  of  the  century;  and  last,  the 
need  to  make  our  Industrial,  technical  and 
automated  societies  fit  for  satisfying  and 
meaningful  human  existence.  These  are  not 
simply  matters  of  national  concern  and  pri- 
orities; they  are  also  matters  of  national  se- 
curity, now  and  in  the  years  ahead.  In  this 
sense,  this  Administration  is  correct  when  it 
states  that  we  will  solve  the  problems  at 
home  and  abroad  or  we  will  solve  neither. 

In  closing,  I  would  reemphaslze  the  follow- 
ing points: 

I  believe  force  levels  In  the  72  budget  are 
excessive  for  acceptable  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  capability  to  respond  flexibly  to  the  vari- 
ous contingencies  which  might  jeopardize 
U.S.  and  global  security.  I  believe  that  we 
can  save  at  least  %1  billion  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  $14-15  billion  by  cutting  major 
and  associated  excess  forces  alone. 

I  think  the  mix  and  efficiency  of  general 
purpose  forces  resources.  Including  Security 
Asistance.  are  questionable 

The   capability    to  operate   and   maintain 
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new  systems  sought  In  the  72  budget  must 
be  weighed  against  the  avallabllty  of  re- 
sources  In   future  years. 

Finally.  I  submit  this  72  budget — which  the 
Administration  has  made  clear  Is  no  longer 
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a  transition  budget — raises  more  questions 
than  It  resolves.  This  Committee  can  make 
a  great  contribution  to  the  enhancement  of 
our  national  security  by  pursuing  these  and 
other  necessary  questions. 


TABLE   1. 


-DEPLOYMENT   OF   MAIOR  ACTIVE  GENERAL   PURPOSE   FORCES   END- 
YEAR  1970 
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Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  whicn 
the  Committee  may  have  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

D 
FISCAL      TABLE  3.-C0MP0SITION  OF  ALTERNATIVE  DIVISION  FORC  ES-AS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  EN 


Army 


Marines 


divisions     Divisions 


Air  Navy 

Force,  carrier 

tactical  task 

Wings    air  wings  forces' 


NATO; 

Europe    4H 

Mediterranean  (6th  Fleet) 

Continental  United  States  (CONUS) » '..  •  SJj 

Northeast  Asia: 

Korea  Japan  Okinawa  ._ 2 

Western  Pacific  (7th  Fleet) 

Southeast  Asia 5^ 

Total,  major  units Vyi 


7 

H  H 

m       iH        9 

H            H            2 
H 

1  ?»  5 

3  3  23 


2 

'10 


1  Includes  the  Shangri-La,  a  CVS  functioning  as  a  CVA  for  the  duration  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

!  Includes  -5  Army  division  assigned  to  7th  Army  in  Germany,  and  2  Army  divisions  and  IH 
Air  Force  wings  specifically  "earmarlied"  tor  NATO  augmentation.  The  remainder  are  generally 
regar<ed  as  Strategic  Reserve  Forces  (STRAF). 

1  These  active  forces  in  CONUS  were  complemented  by  the  following  reserve  forces:  8  Army 
divisions.  1  Marine  division,  1  Marine  air  wing,  8h  Air  Force  tactical  air  wings  and  2  Navy  carrier 
air  wings. 

■  Includes  1  division  (5th  Mech.  Div.)  functioning  as  a  training  division  tor  troops  assigned  to 
Vietnam. 

-  Includes  3  to  4  in  some  stage  ol  overhaul  and  6  to  7  In  some  stage  of  training. 

Source:  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1971.  State- 
inent  before  *  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  91  Cong,,  2  sess.,  1970, 
part  I,  pp.  13,  20-  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Ibid.,  p.  740;  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  CVAN-70 
Aircraft  Carrier,  Testimony  before  the  Joint  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Commiltees  on  CVAN-70  Aircraft  Carrier,  91  Cong,,  2  sess.,  Washington,  D.C..  p.  135;  The  Military 
Balance  1970-71,  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London,  1970,  p.  3-5. 

TABLE  2.-MAJ0R  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  AND  COSTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  FORCE  LEVELS— 
AS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  END 


Fiscal  year- 


1965  >  pre- 
Vietnam 

"baseline" 
(actual) 


1970*  19721 

(actual)      (estimate)      AKernative 


Lairl  forces  (division)- 
Army: 

Active 

Reserve 

Marines. 

Active 

Reserve 


16H 
8 

3 
1 


3 
1 


13H 
8 

3 
1 


1*^ 

3 
1 


Total 

Tactical  air  forces  (wings): 
Air  Force: 

Active 

Reserve 

Navy: 

Active 

Reserve 

Marines: 

Active 

Reserve 


28;s 


29H 


25!i 


21H 


21 
7H 

IS 
2 


23 

14 
2 


21 

m 

11 

2 

^'y2 


14 

8 
2 

3 
M 


Total  (Air  Force  wing  equiva- 
lents)*   _  _ . 
Naval  lorces  (active  forces): 

Attack    earner    task    forces   CVA's/ 

CVs) _   _ 

ASW  carrier  task  forces  (CV's)     

Amphibious  task  lorces (MEF  lift).,   , 
Cost  ol  general  purpose  forces  (1971  dol- 
lars in  billions)' _. 


53»i 


15 
9 
2 


55', 


15 
4 
l)j 


M4 


J46 


50'j 


13 
3 

Us 

$40 


40H 


10 
0 


J32 


'  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  fiscal  year  1967,  p.  76;  Charles  L  Schultze,  Setting  Na- 
tional Priorities;  the  1971  budget,  the  Brookings  Institution.  Washington,  D.C..  1970,  p.  19;  the 
Military  Balance,  l%S-€6,  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  London,  1965,  p.  26;  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  Department  of  Defens?  Appropriations.  1966.  statement  before  a  subcommittee  of 
th?  House  Appropriations  Committee.  80  Cong..  1st  sen..  Washington,  D.C.,  1%5,  pt.  1,  pp.  97 
113-115;  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  l%>-70,  Jane's  Yearbooks,  London,  1970.  pp.  395-404;  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations.  1969.  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  90  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Washington,  DC,  1968.  pt.  5.  p.  2739. 

'  Melvin  R.  Laird,  fiscal  year  I97I  defense  program  and  budg;t  statement  b°lor(?  a  loint  session 
ol  the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Committees.  GPO,  Washington  DC.  1970 
pp.  127,  134-140.  142-143.  148-149.  153, 

'  The  budget  ol  the  U.S.  Government,  hscal  year  1972,  p,  88. 

'  Marine  air  wings  equivalent  to  about  2  Air  Force  (or  Navy)  tactical  air  wings;  see  footnote 
(1),  table  5. 

Author's  estimates;  reflects  the  estimated  peacetime  costs  of  all  general  purpose  lorces 
varying  these  ma|or  force  elements.  The  cost  ol  general  purpose  forces  Is  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  costs  ($55,000,000,000)  less  the  incremental  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  (-$11,00(5,000,000) 
plus  the  peacetime  costs  of  maintaining  1  Army  division  fore?  (4-$300,000.000),  1  more  than  the 
pre-Vietnam  •baseline"  (17iu  vs.  164').  Of  course,  in  1972  dollars  (with  allowance  for  inflation 
and  pay  incentives)  ill  costs  would  increase. 


Fiscal  year— 


1965  1  pre- 

Vietnam 

"baseline" 

(actual) 


1970' 
(actual) 


1972' 
(estimate) 


Alternative 


Active  Forces: 

Army 

Marines 

Subtotal,  active.. 

Reserve  Forces: 

Army 

Marines 

Subtotal,  reserve 

Total. 


16V4 

•17V4 
3 

13'4 
3 

9>i 

3 

3 

19  !4 

20J4 

16H 

1214 

8 

8 

1 

8 

I 

8 

1 

l 

9 

9 

9 

9 

28^4 


29  Vs 


25  h 


2US 


'Fiscal  year  1%7  budget,  p.  76;  Schulba,  Setting  National  Priorities:  1971  budget,  p.  19  (The 
difference  of  '-j  active  Army  division  is  due  to  the  subsequent  distinction  between  division  lorces 
and  special  mission  forces) 

'  Laird,  fiscal  year  1971  Defense  program  and  budget,  p.  127. 

"  Fiscal  year  1972  budget,  p.  88. 

'  Includes  1  division  activated  during  the  Vietnam  buildup  lor  deployrrent  to  Vietnam. 

TABLE  4  -ALLOCATION  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE  LAND  FORCES  BY 

CONTINGENCY' 


|ln  divisians;  active  divisions  in  parenthesesi 


Army 

Marine                  Total ' 

NATO  Europe 

...  17               (9    )  1. 
.--  12               (4)3 
—     H         (  H)  1 

M8            (9    ) 

Or  Asia  (Korea  or  Southeast  Asia) 

And  minor  contingency 

(2)  MS            (6    ) 
(1)    'IH         (14) 

'  Total  alternative  forces  consists  of  21H  divisions;  see  table  6  for  allocation  of  alternabva 
tactical  air  forces. 

'  Each  could  be  complemented  by  7  speaal  forces  groups,  and  various  Navy  special  warfare 
forces. 

«  Excludes  2  active  Marine  divisions  for  a  temporary  holding  action  in  Korea  or  Soutreast  As<a 

'  Excludes  41^  Active  Army  divisions  based  in  Germany  and  H  division  based  in  Conus  and 
and  assigned  to  7th  Army. 

>  Could  be  an  Atlantic  or  Padfie-based  division  component  ol  a  Marine  expedibonary  force 
(MEF)  with  amphibious  assault  capability  and  a  Conus-based  airborne  brigade 

TABLE  5.-C0MPOSITION   OF   ALTERNATIVE  TACTICAL  (FIGHTER  ATTACK)  AIR   FORCES 
|ln  Air  Force  tactical  air  wing  equivalents) ' 


Fiscal  year- 


1965 :  pra- 
Vietnam 

"baseline" 
(actual) 


19701 
(actual) 


1972  < 
(estimate) 


Alternative 


Active  Forces: 

Air  Force  i21  23  21 

Navy 15  14  n 

Marines'    6  6  6 

Subtotal,  active. 

Reserve  forces: 

Air  Force 

Navy 

Marines ' 

Subtotal,  reserve 

Total ._ 53^  55H  50V, 


14 
8 
6 


42 

43 

38 

28 

2 

84 
2 

8', 
2 

2 

UH 

121^ 

124 

124 

404 


1  An  Air  Force  fighte-  attack  wing  has  72  U  E.  aircraft  An  attack  carrier  air  wing  includes  about 
75  U  E.  fighter  attack  aircraft,  and  thus,  is  equivalent  to  about  1  Air  Force  wing  However  a  Marine 
air  wing  has  about  143-145  U  E.  fighter  attack  aircraft  and,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  about  2  Air 
Force  wings, 

"Schutae,  Setting  National  Prionties;  1971  budget,  p.  19;  Military  balance  1965-66  p  26 
McNimira,  defense  appropriations,  1966,  pp  113-115. 

'  Laird,  fiscal  year  1971  defense  program  and  budget,  p.  134-140. 

*  Fiscal  year  1972  budget,  p,  88. 

»  Programed  at  the  time  to  become  24  wings  for  a  total  of  56'i  wings— exactly  twice  the  "base- 
line" division  force  of  284  divisions  (see  McNamara,  defense  appropnabons, 1966, p.  113.) 
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ABLE  6.-ALLCCATI0N  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE  TACTICAL  AIR  FORCES 

BY  CONTINGENCY' 

|ln  Air  Force  wing  equivalents;  active  wings  in  parentheses!  > 


TABLE   7.  -COMPOSITION   OF   ALTERNATIVE   ATTACK   CARRIER  (CVA  CV)   FORCE   LEVELS 
(CVA  CVS  AS  OF  END  FISCAL  YEAR) 


Fiscal  year- 


Air  Force  Navy        Marine 


Total  3 


NATO  Europe  or  ___  psij    (19) 

Asia  (Korea  or  Southeast  t^ui). ..'......'.'.......  2U4    (U) 

And  minor  contingency \  \         (\\ 


2  (-)  ' 
6  (4)  » 
2  (2)« 


31:-i     (19) 

27is    (15) 

3         (3) 


l%i>  pte- 
Vietnam 

"base'ine" 
(actual) 


1970  ■■ 
(actual) 


1972  : 
(estimated 


Alternative' 


'Total  alternative  force  consists  of  40i-i  tactical  air  wings,  see  table  4  for  allocation  of  alternative 
land  forces. 

'See  footnotc(l)  to  table  5. 

I  c*^!"  5°"o  ''*  complemented  by  Special  Air  Warfare  Forces  (SAWF).  currently  m  Vietnam. 

«  Excludes  2  active  Marine  air  wings  (or  4  AF  equivalents)  and  2  active  AF  Navy  aic  wings  lor  a 
holding  action  in  Korea  SEA 

»  Excludes  10  active  AF  Navy  air  wings  for  NATO,  including  7  Air  Force  wings  based  In  central 
Europe. 

/Jc*^"'''  *"*  '"  Atlantic-  or  Pacific-based  air  wing  component  of  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 
(MEF),  with  amphibious  assault  capability,  and  a  CONUS-based  AF,Navy  air  wing. 

TABLE  8.-  DEPLOYMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ATTACK  CARRIER  (CVA)  FORCE  LEVELS 


CVAN's; 

Nimitz  class 

Enterprise  class _ 

Post-World  War  II  CVA's:  Forrestal-dass 
World  War  II  CVA's: 

Midway-class 

Hancxh-class 

Essex-class 


1 
8 

■■2 
=  4 


1 
7 

«3 
1 


Subtotal    ..   . 
CV   functioning  as   a   CVA.    Essex  Class 

(Shangri-La) 

CV  (CVA  functioning  as  dual-purpose  CVA/ 

CVS)    Forrestal-class  (Saratoga).   


15 


'  15 
1 


P) 


In  training  overhaul 


Total. 


15 


16 


13 


Western 
Pacific 


Pacihc 
coast 


Atlantic     Mediter- 
coast        ranean 


Other 


Total 


End  Fiscal  year  1970  (actual) 

including  Vietnam. .  4(6)  6 
Alternative: 

il 3  6 

2' 2  4 

3A 2  i 

3B .  1  2 


2 

2 

2 

1  31 

2  «1 


15 
12 

10 
10 


'■  Admiral  Moorer,  CVAN  70  A.rciaft  Carriers,  p.  306. 

'  Could  be  deployed  in  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  to  augment  existing  forces,  or  to  support  the 
amohtbious  and  airborne  forces  as  a  hedge  against  a  minor  contingency  during  a  maior  European 
or  Asian  contingency. 


1  McNamara,  Department  of  Defense  appropriations,  1966.  p  97;  Jane's  1969-70   pp   395-404 

'  Laird,  1971  Defense  program  and  budget,  p.  142 

3  Fiscal  year  1972  budget,  p  88 

*  To  maintain  this  force  level  through  the  1970's  would  imply  either  cancellation  of  the  Eisen- 
hower (CVAN  69)  or  deactivation  of  1  Forrestal-class  CVA,  the  oldest  of  which  (the  Foiiestal) 
would  be  20  years  old  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

■■  In  August  1970,  deactivation  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  (Hancock  class)  was  announced, 
which  reduces  the  force  level  to  14  CVA's.  In  September  1970,  the  Midway  completed  a  4-year, 
J207,000.0i,'0  modernization  and  replaced  the  Ticonderoga  (Hancock  class) 

'  The  Midway  or  the  Oriskany  (Hancock  class)  would  be  replaced  in  1977  by  CVAN  70  ('Navy 
Study  on  Attack  Garners"  p.  93) 

'  Laird,  1971  Defense  program  and  budget,  p   1421 

'  Alternative  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  some  earners  as  CV's. 


A  DRUG  LESSON   FROM   THE 
JAPANESE    BOOK 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  ad- 
mirable concern  of  the  physicians  of 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  about  the  mis- 
use and  abuse  of  amphetamines. 
Alarmed  by  the  incident  of  misuse  in 
their  area  and  wary  of  the  abuse  pat- 
terns that  developed  in  Japan  and 
Sweden,  these  physicians  decided  to  lim- 
it their  prescriptions  for  amphetamines 
strictly  to  the  treatments  of  two  condi- 
tions for  which  there  are  no  other  drugs 
available;  namely,  hyperkinesis  and 
narcolepsy. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  between  5  and 
8  billion  amphetamine  dosage  imits  were 
produced  in  1969.  far  in  excess  of  the  few 
himdred  thousand  that  the  medical  ex- 
perts told  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
would  be  needed  to  treat  hjTjerkinesis 
and  narcolepsy,  and  even  the  first  few 
weeks  of  diet  control  programs.  So  con- 
cerned were  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  that  in  the  last 
Congress,  with  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  place  stricter  controls  on 
the  production  and  distribution  of  am- 
phetamine type  drugs,  in  the  hopes  that 
this  would  curb  the  abuse  of  the  legiti- 
mately produced  drugs.  Unfortunately, 
the  administration  opposed  our  bill  and 
the  comprehensive  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  control  bill  was  signed  into  law 
with  the  amphetamine-type  drugs  im- 
der  a  limited  form  of  control  in  sched- 
ule in. 


This  year,  with  the  support  of  the 
members  of  the  Select  Crime  Committee, 
I  have  reintroduced  the  bill  to  trans- 
fer amphetamines,  methamphetamines, 
methylphenidate — Ritalin — and  phen- 
metrazine — Preludin — to  schedule  n. 
The  administration  finally,  partially 
agreed  with  us  and  initiated  proceedings 
on  May  26,  1971,  to  transfer  ampheta- 
mines and  methamphetamines  to  the 
tighter  controls  of  schedule  II.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  but  a  half  measure.  Ritalin 
and  Preludin.  amphetamine -type  central 
nervous  system  stimulants,  remain  in 
schedule  m  imder  lesser  controls.  These 
two  were  the  abused  drugs  in  Japan  and 
Sweden. 

In  commending  the  Long  Island  physi- 
cians for  their  foresight  and  self-imposed 
controls.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  a  similar  move  was  made  by  the 
Utah  Medical  Association  in  December 
1970  when  over  half  the  association  de- 
cided to  cease  prescribing  amphetamines 
for  the  treatment  of  obesity.  It  is  through 
the  action  of  responsible  groups  such  as 
these  that  drug  misuse  and  abuse  can  be 
curbed.  All  the  laws  in  the  country  will 
not  prevent  abuse  without  the  help  and 
support  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  example  of  these 
groups  will  be  followed  by  many. 

I  include  the  following  two  articles  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  2.   1971] 

A  Drug  Lesson  F^gm  the  Japanese  Book 
(By  Lawrence  K.  AJtman) 

The  action  that  the  physicians  and  phar- 
macists In  Huntington.  L.I..  took  yesterday 
to  restrict  the  use  of  amphetamines  reflects 
what  Americans  are  now  learning  about  this 
form  of  drug  abuse — a  lesson  that  the  Jap- 
anese learned  about  25  years  ago. 

The  lesson  is  that  tight  controls  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  drugs  such  as 
amphetamines,  which  are  potent  stimu- 
lators of  the  brain. 


"It  is  now  obvious  that  not  enough  weight 
was  given  to  the  observations  of  the  Japa- 
nese, who  experienced  a  major  epidemic  of 
methamphetamlne  abuse  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II."  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffee, 
a  psychiatrist  at  the  University  of  Chicago- 
Prttzker  School  of  Medicine,  said  in  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  Goodman  and  Oilman's  text- 
book, "The  Pharmacological  Basis  of  Thera- 
peutics." 

The  Japanese  problem  involved  at  its  peak 
more  than  one  million  people.  Dr.  Jaflee  said, 
as  large  stores  of  surplus  methamphetamlne, 
a  type  of  amphetamine,  were  released  for 
sale  to  a  public  "that  had  been  notably  free 
of  all  types  of  drug  abuse." 

Many  American  physicians  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  spreading  use  of  ampheta- 
mines In  view  of  the  known  pharmacologic 
actions  of  these  drvigs. 

"Bennies"  (for  Benzedrine),  "dexies"  (for 
dextroamphetamine)  and  "ups"  are  com- 
monly used  slang  terms  that  students  and 
truck  drivers,  among  others,  use  when  they 
swallow  the  pills  to  stay  awake. 

DRUG    NOW    INJECTED 

Now  more  Americans  are  abusing  am- 
phetamines by  injecting  the  drug  as  'speed" 
or  "splash.  "  Intravenous  Injections  of  am- 
phetamines can  cause  marked  euphoria,  a 
false  sen.se  of  markedly  enhanced  physical 
strength  and  mental  capacity,  and  a  feel- 
ing that  sleep  and  food  are  not  needed 

Amphetamine  was  apparently  first  <•. idled 
pharmacologically  in  the  early  nineteen- 
thirtles. 

The  amphetamines  are  now  known  to  be 
among  the  most  potent  stimulants  of  the 
brain  and  central  nervous  system.  But  the 
drug  affects  other  organs  as  well.  What  the 
drug  can  do  elsewhere  in  the  body  is  to 
raise  blood  pressure,  stimulate  breathing, 
and  in  high  doses,  cause  the  heart  to  beat 
abnormally. 

Dr.  Myron  Prinzmetal  and  Dr.  W.  Bloom- 
berg are  credited  with  first  using  ampheta- 
mine to  treat  narcolepsy,  a  rare  disease  of 
unknown  cause  that  produces  uncontrollable 
paroxysms  of  sleep,  more  frequently  In  men 
than  in  women. 

Narcolepsy  was  one  of  the  two  conditions 
that  the  Huntington  doctors  agreed  yester- 
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day  was  a  legitimate  indication  for  the  drug. 
The  other  legitimate  use,  they  said.  Is  In 
hyperkinesis,  a  condltloii  of  overactivity  In 
children. 

Uses  of  amphetamines  for  depressed  moods. 
like  "the  housewife  blues,"  and  obesity  are 
the  major  abuses  noted  Americans  treat 
themselves  with  amphetamines  that  they 
have  obtained  from  other  patients  who  have 
obtained  the  pills  on  a  doctor's  prescription. 
Others  are  said  to  obtain  the  drug  easily 
from  Illegal  sources. 

In  many  such  cases,  doctors  have  said,  psy- 
chiatric care  may  be  needed  to  treat  the 
underlying,  basic  problems. 

Physicians  vary  on  prescribing  or  not  pre- 
scribing amphetamines  for  patients.  Thus 
some  doctors  would  order  the  drug  for  a 
patient  who  was  refused  such  a  prescription 
from  another  physician.  This,  however,  is 
characteristic  of  the  way  medicine  Is  prac- 
ticed. 

Embargo   on   Amphetamine  Set   Up  'Volun- 
T,\RiLy  ON  Long  Island 

(By  David  A.  Andelman) 

Huntington,  LJ.,  June  1. — More  than  haU 

oi  the  licensed  physicians  and  pharmacists  in 
the  Town  of  Huntington  have  agreed  volun- 
tarily to  stop  preecrlbing  and  dispensing  am- 
phetamines except  In  two  "medically  re- 
quired Instances." 

In  what  was  described  as  the  first  such 
agreement  In  the  country,  153  of  the  towns 
240  licensed  physicians  and  27  of  the  42 
registered  pharmacists  agreed  to  stop  pre- 
scribing and  dispensing  amphetamines  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  narcolepsy  and  hyper- 
kinesis, two  diseases  for  which  the  drug  is 
the  recognized  treatment. 

N.TJCOlepsy  Is  a  disease  in  which  the  patient 
is  liicapable  of  staying  awake  and  hyper- 
klues;3  Is  an  extensive  overactivity  in  small 
chl'.dren.  In  both  cases,  amphetamines  are 
the  'indicated  drug  of  choice,"  or  preferable 
trea'.ment. 

To  such  other  actions  as  drug  prevention 
and  drug  cure  must  be  added  drug  with- 
drawal." Dr.  Milton  Gordon,  chairman  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Medical  Society  narcotics 
task  force  that  assisted  the  Huntington  Nar- 
cotics Guidance  Council  in  implementing 
the  program,  said  at  a  news  conference  to- 
day. 

Dr.  Gordon  said  that  there  had  been  wide- 
spread abuse  of  amphetamines,  particularly 
in  the  treatment  of  obesity  and  depression, 
sometimes  known  as  "housewife  blues." 

"There  are  far  better  alternative  methods 
of  treatment  of  both  conditions,"  he  said, 
"and  amphetamines  have  no  place  In  this 
treatment." 

SEASON    FOR    PROGRAM 

He  said  that  it  was  felt  by  residents  of  the 
area  and  the  physicians  who  participated  in 
the  program  that  it  was  "necessary  to  crack 
the  drug  sequence  for  all  members  of  the 
community — that  euphoria  is  possible  In 
America  today  ■without  the  use  of  drugs." 

Dr.  Melville  Rosen,  psist  president  of  the 
S'lffolk  County  Medical  Society,  told  the 
news  conference  that  the  153  physicians  who 
agreed  to  the  embargo  represent  "nearly  90 
per  cent  of  those  physicians  in  the  township 
who  might  regularly  prescribe  ampheta- 
mines." 

Those  who  did  not  return  the  pledge  state- 
ments, he  said,  generally  through  oversight, 
consisted  largely  of  specialists  such  as  an- 
esthesiologists and  dermatologists  who  would 
not  normally  prescribe  the  drugs. 

Nine  refused  to  sign  the  pledge,  saying  that 
they  wished  to  "retain  the  freedom  to  Judge 
each  patient  Individually  and  prescribe  the 
drug  indicated,"  as  one  dissenting  physician 
wrote. 

An  official  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
clatlr>n  said  that  the  only  other  case  on  rec- 
ord of  a  similar  embargo  was  a  resolution 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

passed  last  December  by  the  Utah  State 
Medical  Association  recommending  that 
"physicians  be  asked  to  refrain  from  pre- 
scribing amphetamines  or  similar  drugs  for 
the  treatment  of  obesity." 

A.M.A.    ACTION    POSSIBLE 

An  A.M_A.  spokesman  said  that  his  group 
had  taken  no  official  stand  on  the  merits 
of  a  voluntary  embargo  but  that  the  issue 
might  be  raised  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  A.M.A.  later 
this  month. 

"On  the  one  hand.  pec^Dle  here  say  that  any 
drug,  even  If  it  has  a  limited  value,  should 
be  available  to  Ucensed  physicians,"  the 
spokesman  said  in  a  telephone  Interview 
from  Chicago.  "On  the  other  hand,  physicians 
should  continue  to  re-evaluate  and  re-exam- 
ine their  need  for  such  drugs." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  said  In  Washington  that 
his  agency  had  "no  comment"  on  the  Hunt- 
ington plan,  since  it  did  not  wish  to  become 
involved  In  the  question  of  what  drugs 
physicians  could  or  oould  not  prescribe. 

SEEK    STATEWIDE    EMBARGO 

"The  effect  of  this  embargo  will  be  favor- 
able for  the  physician  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tient," said  Dr.  Rosen.  "Too  often,  we,  the 
physician,  have  taken  the  easy  way  out  in 
cases  of  obesity  or  depression.  We  have  said, 
'Here  Is  a  pill,'  when  we  should  have  sat 
down  with  the  patient  and  gotten  to  the 
root  of  the  problem." 

Officials  of  the  sponsoring  Drug  Council 
said  they  hoped  to  extend  the  pledge  to  all 
physicians  In  Suffolk  County  and  to  contact 
all  300  other  drug  councils  In  the  state  to 
gain  a  statewide  embargo. 

"By  example  we  hope  also  eventually  to 
make  this  a  nationwide  movement,"  said  Ar- 
thur Goldstein,  chairman  of  the  Narcotics 
Council.  "This  is  a  nationwide  problem,  al- 
though we  certainly  must  start  locally." 

He  said  the  number  of  users  of  ampheta- 
mines in  Huntington  or  In  the  county  was 
not  know^n  since  prescriptions  are  often  cir- 
culated to  many  individuals  other  than  the 
one  to  whom  they  were  Issued.  He  added, 
however,  that  40  amphetamine  pills  for  each 
man.  woman  and  child  In  the  country  were 
produced  by  legitimate  drug  companies  each 
year. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Justice  Department 
took  the  first  steps  toward  placing  a  pro- 
duction quota  on  amphetamines  by  drug 
companies. 

"But  these  quotas  will  be  set  on  the  basis 
of  how  much  is  actually  prescribed  by  le- 
gitimate physicians."  Mr.  Goldstein  said. 
'"Voluntary  programs  will  cut  down  the  base 
they  use  in  determining  production  and  will 
further  limit  the  supply  available. 

"If  we  want  to  convince  our  children  not 
to  use  drugs,"  he  said,  "then  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  set  an  example  and  show  that  we 
adults  are  not  dependent  on  them  for  our 
everyday  existence." 


ANTI-AMERICANISM— NO  LONGER  A 
LUXURY  WE  CAN  AFFORD 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  do 
people  who  should  know  better  try  to  tear 
American  down  instead  of  build  it  up? 
Why  do  public  oflQcials  make  the  ridic- 
ulous claims  that  the  Nation  is  captive 
of  corruption  and  its  Government  lead- 
ers pawns  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, whatever  that  may  be? 
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Whj-  do  courts  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion to  allow  conduct  and  speech  demon- 
strably destructive  of  the  very  form  of 
government  that  made  the  Constitution 
possible  in  the  first  place?  Why  do  chil- 
dren take  to  drugs  to  seek  through  drug- 
induced  euphoria  an  illusory  and  decep- 
tive escape  from  life  in  the  best  and  freest 
land  of  opportunity  in  all  the  world? 

Who  has  been  responsible  for  all  this 
tragedy?  In  a  word,  the  "anti-Ameri- 
cans" and  it  is  about  time  they  knocked  it 
off,  for  as  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Indianapolis  Star  of  May  23,  1971, 
so  well  points  out,  if  they  do  not,  Ameri- 
ca's youth  will  be  consumed  alive: 
Stop  It,  Anti-Amekicans 

Stop  It,  you  anti-Americans!  Stop  criticiz- 
ing everything  and  everybody  and  every  mo- 
tive and  every  action  except  your  own.  Stop 
constantly  sniping  at  your  government.  What 
In  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you?  Tou 
have  the  most  wonderful  nation  on  earth,  a 
nation  that  has  gone  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  uplift  the  p)oor,  feed  the  hungry, 
comfort  the  afflicted,  and  extend  Justice  to 
everyone.  Yet  here  you  are.  applauding  the 
very  people  who  degrade  and  tnocls.  America, 
who  tell  you  how  selfish  and  corrupt  Ameri- 
cans are. 

Your  own  eyes  and  your  own  common 
sense  should  tell  you  that  In  no  other  land, 
under  no  other  system.  Is  the  individual  more 
respected  or  better  treated.  Nowhere  Is  a  per- 
son as  free  to  do  what  he  wants  with  his  life. 
Nowhere  in  the  world,  despite  our  occasional 
overemphasis  on  getting  and  spending,  are 
charity  and  service  to  mankind  more  prac- 
ticed or  revered  than  right  here  in  America. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years  you  have  al- 
lowed a  small  handful  of  hypocritical  critics 
to  flagellate  us  and  our  government. 

Be  realistic.  America.  'Where  Is  your  sense 
of  proportion?  We  aren't  a  debased  or  rotten 
nation.  We  have  our  share  of  criminal  mis- 
fits, but  most  of  us  are  pretty  decent  peo- 
ple— hard-working,  law-abiding.  God-fear- 
ing. All  of  us  want  a  better  life  for  ourselves 
and  our  chUdren,  and  most  of  us  want  a  bet- 
ter life  for  our  neighbors  too. 

But  this  an tl -Americanism  Is  corrupting 
our  national  soul.  It's  having  a  harmful  ef- 
fect on  our  children,  who  are  beginning  to 
believe  it.  This  false  picture  Is  making  it 
easier  for  the  haters,  the  doomsayers  and  the 
malcontents,  those  with  the  biggest  mouths 
and  the  smallest  consciences,  to  mislead  and 
confuse  us.  It  Is  twisting  our  values,  making 
It  difficult  for  our  chUdren  to  know  right 
from  'wrong. 

Thousands  of  American  boys  have  been 
killed  In  Vietnam  by  being  trapped  In  Viet 
Cong  villages  where  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  paraded  as  vlUagers.  when  actually 
they  were  armed  with  Viet  Cong  cocktails, 
bombs  and  what  have  you.  Our  boys  were 
trying  to  be  decent  to  the  villagers  and 
suddenly  they  found  themselves  completely 
surrounded  by  the  whole  village,  armed  to 
the  teeth.  But  the  poor  bleeding  hearts  In 
America,  these  antl-Amerlcan  so-called 
patriots,  Instead  of  having  any  sympathy  for 
our  boys,  who  of  course  had  to  fight  back,  felt 
sorry  for  the  old  men  and  children  who  got 
hurt  in  the  mlx-up  Of  course  they  would 
get  hurt  in  that  kind  of  a  mess.  We  had  a 
lot  of  boys  killed  in  that  action.  The  anti- 
Americans  had  no  sympathy  for  our  twys, 
but  they  had  all  kinds  of  sympathy  for  the 
poor  villagers  who  were  slmpy  used,  in- 
nocently or  otherwise,  by  the  Viet  Cong.  This 
Is  war,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  but  these 
antl-Amerlcan  loudmouths  seem  to  believe 
we  have  no  right  to  wage  it  In  our  own 
defense. 

One  United  States  senator  actually  made 
a  statement  that  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  Hanoi  might  as  well  Just  stay  there. 
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because  they  certainly  wouldn't  have  been 
prisoners  of  war  If  they  had  had  enough 
sense  not  to  enlist  for  a  useless  and  barbaric 
war.  Well,  the  facts  are  they  didn't  enllft— 
they  were  drafted.  And  many  of  the  very 
same  men  who  voted  to  support  President 
Kennedy  when  he  went  Into  Vietnam  and 
who  supported  the  Tonkin  Resolution,  later, 
when  the  war  became  unpopular,  turned 
about  face  and  blamed  the  whole  thing  on 
President  Johnson.  And  now  they  are 
blaming  the  war  on  President  Nixon,  who 
didn't  have  a  single  thing  to  do  with  start- 
ing this  war.  But  the  very  men  who  are 
loudest  In  their  criticism  of  President  NUon 
and  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam,  which 
Is  gradually  beln«  solved,  are  the  very  ones 
who  really  helped  start  the  whole  mess.  This 
Is  the  worst  display  of  national  hypocrisy  we 
have  ever  witnessed  In  this  country. 

It  la  unbelievable  that  so  smaU  a  minority 
of  Americana  could  create  such  a  terrible 
atmosphere  In  this  country.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  loudmouths  the  world  would  not  know 
anything  about  what  Is  going  on  here,  be- 
cause It  Is  so  much  more  peaceful  here,  and 
safer,  than  any  place  else  In  the  world.  But 
to  hear  these  bleeding  hearts  yell,  you  would 
think  Russia  Is  a  Utopia  compared  to 
America. 

Stop  this  anti-Axneclcan  rot  Because  If  you 
don't.  America's  youth  will  be  consumed  by 
the  stench  of  this  hypocritical  rhetoric. 

Stop  It,  America,  before  It  la  too  late! 


GSOVERNOR     REAGAN    SPEAKS     ON 
POW  ISSUE 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Governor 
Reagan  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most  elo- 
quent speakers.  More  importantly,  he 
captures  the  spirit  of  America,  he  finds 
good  in  people,  and  he  "tells  it  like  it  is" 
when  he  speaks  on  national  issues. 

Many  Calif omians  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  prisoners  of  war  In  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia. South  Vietnam,  and  North  Viet- 
nam, so  Governor  Reagan  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  POW  issue. 

Recently  in  Los  Angeles,  at  a  POW/ 
MIA  International,  Inc..  dinner,  Gover- 
nor Reagan  successfully  put  In  much 
clearer  perspective  a  number  of  Issues 
about  POW's,  America,  our  present  re- 
sponsibilities and  policies  relating  to 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  to  every  Member  the  speech 
of  Governor  Reagan  and  Include  excerpts 
therefrom  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

It  la  customary  for  a  speaker,  when  In- 
vited to  address  such  a  distinguished  gather- 
ing, to  describe  the  opportunity  as  a  prlv- 
Uege.  And  I  am  privileged  to  be  with  you 
thU  evening,  prlvUeged  and  honored. 

No  one  could  stand  before  this  particular 
assembly  without  also  feeling  deep  humility 
and  great  pride. 

Humility  because  that  is  the  only  possible 
emotion  in  the  face  of  the  human  courage 
and  sheer  fortitude  we  are  acknowledging 
by  our  presence  here  tonight;  and  pride 
because  It  Is  an  occasion  for  pride  to  see 
BO  many  Americans  expressing  their  personal 
concern  for  the  fate  of  a  gallant  few. 

It  Is  these  missing  men  who  are  the  real 
guests  of  honor  here  tonight.  And  perhaps 
It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  leave  one  empty 
chair  on  this  rostrum  and  mark  It  reserved 
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reserved  for  those  who  cannot  be  with  us, 
but  whose  courage  and  endurance  In  captiv- 
ity brought  us  together. 

We  are  not  here  for  a  partisan  reason.  We 
are  here  for  a  humanitarian  cause.  And  oxir 
cause  transcends  any  political  divisions.  We 
are  not  here  as  hawks  or  doves.  We  are  here 
as  Americans  who  are  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  almost  1,600  brave  countrymen  who 
are  missing  or  held  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Some  of  them  have  been  held  captive  for 
six  or  eve:i  seven  years  .  .  .  longer  than  any 
other  prisoners  In  any  of  our  past  wars  or 
conflicts.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  even 
know  how  many  are  prisoners  Is  a  grim  re- 
minder of  the  Inhumane  and  barbaric  treat- 
ment they  are  enduring. 

In  violation  of  the  most  basic  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  enemy  has  not 
given  us  a  complete  listing  of  the  men  they 
hold  prisoner.  The  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists have  not  allowed  Red  Cross  teams 
to  visit  the  Internment  camps  to  see  that 
these  prisoners  are  receiving  humane  treat- 
ment. They  have  not  permitted  release  of 
the  sick  and  Injured.  And  they  have  not 
even  exhibited  a  minimum  of  human  decency 
and  compassion  •  •  •. 

Instead,  time  and  again,  the  Communists 
have  cruelly  and  cynically  used  the  plight 
of  our  missing  men  In  a  sadistic  game  to 
further  their  own  alms. 

Only  some  among  us  tonight — the  wives 
and  families  of  these  brave  men — can  ever 
really  know  in  full  measure  the  terrible  an- 
gfulsh  this  inhumanity  has  caused. 

But  millions  of  Americans,  from  every 
comer  of  this  land,  who  can  only  try  to 
Imagine  your  pain,  say  to  you  and  to  alf  the 
other  wives  and  relatives  of  our  missing  and 
Imprisoned  men:  We  want  with  all  our  hearts 
to  share  your  burden. 

There  is  an  extra  element  of  tragedy  In 
the  plight  of  your  husbands,  sons  and 
brothers.  Unlike  other  conflicts.  In  other 
times,  they  cannot  take  comfort  In  the 
knowledge  that  whatever  their  hardships, 
America  is  united  behind  them. 

This  Is  the  first  group  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  who  have  ever  had  to  endiu-e 

along  with  captivity— the  bitter  awareness 
that  some  of  their  own  countrymen  are  more 
concerned  about  the  enemy  than  about 
them.  No  doubt  many  participate  in  parades 
for  peace  with  all  sincerity,  but  I  would 
find  that  easier  to  believe  If  they  weren't 
marching  beneath  the  enemy's  flag. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  demonstrators 
recently  said  on  national  television  the 
prisoner  of  war  problem  was  a  "Joke"  and 
that  there  Is  no  way  to  get  them  home  with- 
out setting  a  firm  date  for  withdrawal  In 
advance. 

The  issue  of  the  prisoners  is  not  a  Joke. 
It  is  now  the  single  most  Important  Issue 
Involved  In  this  long  and  savage  war  and 
we  want  them  back  now. 

Those  in  America  who  speak  of  "peace" 
say  It  can  be  easily  purchased  bv  accepting 
the  terms  the  enemy  has  dictated.  They 
Imply  that  the  United  States  and  those  who 
serve  their  country's  military  forces  do  not 
share  their  desire  for  peace.  Whatever  the 
divisions  we  may  have  over  the  origins  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  desire  for  peace  is 
unanimous.  And  nowhere  Is  thU  felt  more 
strongly  than  among  the  men  who  know 
the  sight  and  sound  and  smell  of  war. 

Some  of  the  ugliest  and  more  lasting  scars 
In  this  war  have  been  inflicted,  not  by  the 
enemy  on  a  far-away  battlefield,  bu"t  by 
divisions  among  our  own  people,  at  home 
In  our  own  streets. 

Psychological  warfare  Is  practiced  In  time 
of  war  to  reduce  the  enemy's  belief  in  his 
own  cause,  to  make  him  distrust  his  own 
leaders  and  colleagues  ...  to  raise  serious 
doubts  in  his  own  mind  about  the  Justice 
of  his  system  of  government  and  to  make 
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him  lose  faith  in  the  stated  objectives  of  h's 
society. 

No  matter  what  their  declared  Intent  or 
how  sincere  the  demonstrators'  desire  for 
•peace-,  they  have  been  fulfllUng  the  mis- 
sion of  psychological  warfare— not  against 
the  enemy,  but  against  our  own  nation. 

And  the  cost  of  this  has  been  the  unneo^s- 
sary  deaths  of  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans and  an  unnecessary  prolonging  of  the 
suffering  and  hardships  of  our  prisorers  of 
war. 

Peace  demonstrators  subscribe  to  many 
myths  easily  exposed  If  onlv  thev  were  in- 
terested in  the  truth.  How  manv  students 
have  been  assigned  Marvin  Oettlemans  book 
on  the  Vietnam  War  as  outside  readlns'  .And 
have  any  been  told  to  test  Its  blatant  prop- 
aganda against  the  historical  facts  in  "Viet- 
nam: Anatomy  of  Conflict"  (by  We=!ev 
Flshel)?  ~    ^ 

Professor  Plshel's  book  commits  the  ap- 
parent academic  sin  of  recalling  the  entire 
history  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Including 
the  fact  that  that  great  Vietnamese  patriot. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  never  saw  his  native  land  In 
all  the  years  between  1911   and  1940. 

Nor  was  this  because  he  was  in  lonely  exile. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  French  Communist 
Party  and  in  1924.  worked  in  Moscow  as  an 
official  representative  of  the  French  Com- 
munists. When  he  did  return  to  Vietnam,  he 
did  so  as  a  representative  of  the  Comltem 
fomenting  revolution  against  the  French  In 
that  phase  of  this  long  war. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  not  even  a  true  Viet- 
namese nationalist.  In  fact,  in  1946  ...  be- 
fore the  National  Union  movement  l.ad  ac- 
tually engaged  the  French  In  combat  ...  Ho 
engineered  the  slaughter  of  many  Vietnam- 
ese nationalist  supporters  .  .  .  those  who  were 
Interested  In  a  truly  free  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  Communist  tactics  was  simple 
assassination  of  all  who  dared  disagree  with 
them.  Another  was  to  send  the  Vietnamese 
nationalists  as  a  vanguard  against  the 
French.  In  one  Incident.  2,000  young  Viet- 
namese between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  were 
left  to  defend  Hanoi  whUe  Ho's  own  Com- 
munist forces  slipped  out  the  back  door  This 
was  hardly  original  with  Ho— it  Is  standard 
Communist  operating  procedure. 

Or  doesn't  anyone  remember  World  War  II 
when  the  Polish  and  Jewish  guerrillas  In  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  were  told  by  the  advancing 
Soviet  armies  to  rise  up  and  strike  against 
the  Nazis  as  the  Russians  attacked  the  city. 
The  signal  was  given  and  Warsaw  freedom 
fighters  struck  with  every  weapon  they  had. 
Including  rocks  and  bricks.  But,  the  Soviet 
army  halted  Its  advance  and  waited — waited 
until  there  were  no  sounds  of  conflict  from 
the  ghetto — not  even  the  cries  of  the  wound- 
ed—Just  a  deadlly  silence.  The  Communists 
would  not  be  sharing  power  with  local  lead- 
ers when  they  took  over  Poland  from  the 
Nazis. 

It  only  took  a  few  days  in  Warsaw  In 
Hanoi  the  young  Vietnamese  nationalists  be- 
trayed by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  held  out  for  two 
months  before  the  benevolent  klndlv  dictator 
Uncle  Ho  heard  the  sUence  he  was  waiting 
for. 

Another  myth  Is  that  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Indo-Chlna  in  1954.  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  agreed  to  hold 
free  elections  to  unify  the  country  and  that 
we  refused  to  honor  the  agreement  for  fear 
Ho  would  win.  All  propagandists  sell  this 
one — Richard  Goodwin,  Felix  Greene,  Dr. 
Spock  and  Norman  Cousins.  They  often  mis- 
use a  quote  from  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower to  support  this  claim — always  carefully 
omitting  the  lines  which  would  reveal  he 
was  speaking  of  an  election  that  would  have 
pitted  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  or  anyone  else  against 
the  French  puppet  Emperor  Bao  Dal. 

The  truth  Is  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  did  not  endorse  the  so-called  1956 
election  proposal — not  because  they  were  not 
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interested  In  free  elections,  but  because  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Communists  refused  to 
agree  to  hold  such  free  elections  vmder  Inter- 
national supervision.  The  United  States  was 
not  Included  as  an  official  party  in  the  final 
settlement  of  the  French  Indo-Chlna  war. 

Subsequently  South  Vietnam  repeatedly 
proposed  free  elections  throughout  the  coun- 
try— to  be  held  under  international  supervi- 
sion when  peace  and  order  was  restored.  Al- 
ways It  was  Ho  who  refused. 

In  1955  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  proved 
the  correctness  of  President  Elsenhower's  as- 
sessment of  Emperor  Bao  Dal.  In  a  legitimate 
referendum  with  90  percent  of  the  people 
participating  he  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated by  the  late  President  Diem. 

A  year  later  the  Diem  government  an- 
nounced that  South  Vietnam  would  accept 
the  defacto  separation  of  Vietnam  and  would 
not  resort  to  force  In  an  effort  to  re-unlfy  the 
country.  He  urged  the  re-unlflcatlon  of  Viet- 
nam by  peaceful  means  through  truly  demo- 
cratic and  free  elections.  Again  It  was  Ho 
who  rejected  such  overtures. 

Then  on  May  8,  1960,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  held 
his  kind  of  election.  There  was  no  need  for 
voting  booths  because  there  was  no  secret 
ballot.  The  people  of  Vietnam  marked  their 
ballots  at  tables  set  up  on  street  corners, 
helped  by  Ho's  Communist  agents.  And  what 
do  you  know?  Ho  got  almost  99  percent  of 
the  vote.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  other  of- 
fices were  even  contested. 

All  this  time  there  was  an  International 
Control  Commission  set  up  by  the  1954  Ge- 
neva agreements.  It  did  very  little  because 
the  Communists  had  Insisted  on  unanimous 
decisions.  The  representatives  were  from 
Canada,  India  and  Communist  Poland  and 
the  Commumst  member  could  be  counted  on 
for  a  consistent  veto.  Finally  in  1962  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Canada  and  India  charged  the 
Communists  of  North  Vietnam  with  subver- 
sive and  hostile  actions  designed  to  overthrow 
the  free  government  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  Just  part  of  the  history  so  often 
edited  out  of  the  versions  some  of  our  stu- 
dents receive. 

But  all  of  this  Is  historical  fact — available 
to  anyone  who  seeks  the  truth  about  Viet- 
nam. 

F\>r  those  In  the  demonstrations  tmd 
marches,  especially  thoee  who  truly  believe 
In  peace  and  prefer  to  march  under  our 
flag — I  have  a  question:  suppose  we  do  what 
they  propose?  Tell  the  enemy  we  are  getting 
out  now — give  them  a  date  and  unilaterally 
lay  down  our  weapwns?  We  are  told  the 
enemy  will  leave  our  departing  men  un- 
molested and  return  our  prisoners  after  we 
have  reduced  our  presence  to  zero — demon- 
strators. Congressmen.  Senators  and  any 
number  of  assorted  bleeding  bearta  tell  us 
this. 

What  If  they  are  wrong?  What  If  there  Is 
even  one  chance  that  the  enemy  descends 
on  our  retreating  forces  once  their  numbers 
had  been  sufficiently  reduced?  What  if  there 
is  a  battle  on  the  beach — a  "Dunkirk"  with 
thousands  of  our  young  men  killed  and  cap- 
tured? Do  oiLT  pleaders  for  peace  have  facts 
net  known  to  the  President?  Will  they  guar- 
antee absolutely  this  will  not  happen? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  they  have  no  such 
facts  and  they  can  make  no  such  certain 
guarantee.  They  are  Just  sure  in  their  ovm 
minds  that  everything  will  turn  out  all  right. 
If  It  does  not — well  their  purpose  was  uoble. 
Their  only  sin  was  wanting  peace — at  any 
price.  But  someone  else  will  pay  that  price. 
The  President  has  no  such  easy  write-off. 
As  Commander-in-Chief  he  must  take  Into 
consideration  even  that  one  In  a  million 
possibility  of  disaster — for  he  must  answer  to 
each  one  of  our  men  and  for  each  one  of 
them. 

Into  his  consideration  must  go  all  that  he 
knows  of  the  enemy — the  murder  of  mwe 
than  30,000  village  leaders,  the  violation  of 
hoUday  truces,  the  slaughter  and  burial  of 
thousands  of  men.  women  and  children  at 
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Hue.  He  must  remember  the  terrorist  bomb- 
ing of  school  rooms,  buses,  movie  theaters 
and  street  corner  crowds  long  before  we 
were  even  In  the  war.  There  are  a  million 
refugees  who  fled  North  Vietnam  to  escape 
the  mass  executions  In  the  North  which 
were  as  savage  and  senseless  as  the  mass 
murder  of  landlords  by  Mai  Tse  Tung  In 
China. 

For  four  years  we  have  sat  at  the  table 
In  Paris  offering  bombing  halts,  cease  fires 
and  mutual  withdrawal.  Never  once  has  the 
enemy  said  "If  you  do  this  your  prisoners 
will  be  returned",  he  has  said  only  that  he 
will  talk   about   It   if  we  will  quit. 

Some  of  those  who  yearn  for  peace  as 
well  as  some  members  of  Congress  have  been 
playing  Russian  Roulette  again  at  no  risk 
to  themselves.  For  the  gun  was  always 
aimed  at  someone  else's  head. 

There  are  signs  that  the  enemy — ^badly 
hurt  In  Cambodia  and  Laoe — was  putting 
out  feelers  Indicating  he  might  finally  be 
ready  to  do  business  In  the  Paris  meetings. 
The  massive  demonstrations,  the  talk  In 
Congress  of  trying  to  vote  our  capitulation, 
has  given  him  reason  to  hang  on  a  while 
longer,  to  launch  raids  and  Increase  Amer- 
ican casualties  for  propaganda  value  here  at 
home.  How  many  young  Americans  died  and 
will  die  In  Vietnam  because  of  the  parades 
and  speeches  in  Washington?  The  enemy  has 
been  encouraged  to  believe  he  can  win 
the  cruel  waiting  game — not  by  how  many 
divisions  he  can  put  In  the  field  in  Vietnam 
but  by  how  many  divisions  there  are  among 
our  own  people — here  In  America. 

The  President  has  chosen,  as  he  should, 
a  program  of  withdrawal  geared  directly 
to  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
assume  responsibility  of  their  own  defense. 
And  this  too  Is  our  concern,  or  have  some  of 
us  decided  we  no  longer  hold  out  the  hand 
of  brotherhood  to  the  downtrodden? 

At  one  of  our  state  colleges  recently  a 
speaker  was  explaining  our  Vietnam  policy. 
A  middle-aged  man  in  the  audience  began 
heckling  him  and  of  course  was  immediately 
Joined  by  a  certain  element  among  the  stu- 
dents. Then  a  young  man  in  the  audience 
stood  up  and  addressed  the  hecklers.  He 
was  an  exchange  student  from  Vietnam — In 
fact  a  refugee  from  North  Vietnam. 

He  said,  "If  you  don't  think  It  Is  In  your 
Interest  to  help  my  country — ^why  don't  you 
get  out?  It's  that  easy,  you  don't  have  to 
find  a  reason— Just  go."  And  then  he  made 
It  plain  that  his  people  needed  our  help,  but 
he  asked,  "Do  you  really  ever  think  about 
our  people,  wonder  about  them — do  you 
care  about  them?  If  you  don't — If  you  don't 
want  to  help  us  then  go  home."  The  crowd 
was  sUent— I  would  like  to  think— ashamed. 
We  can  hope  that  meetings  like  this  one 
here  tonight  will  help  Hanoi  from  faUIly 
misreading  the  mood  of  America. 

The  President  has  offered  the  Communists 
an  Immediate  cease  Are  throughout  Indo- 
china, the  Immediate  release  of  all  prisoners, 
an  all  Indochina  peace  conference,  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces  and  a  politi- 
cal settlement  of  the  hostilities  there.  But 
he  has  said  we  will  not  abandon  our  men 
who  are  prisoners.  We  will  stay  as  long  as 
we  have  to  and  do  what  we  have  to,  to  get 
them  back. 

Millions  of  Americans  must  endorse  this 
position,  must  in  a  thunderous  voice  tell 
Congressmen,  Senators  and  the  faint  of 
heart — but  most  particularly  the  enemy — he 
is  not  going  to  win  his  way  here  In  Main 
Street  America. 

Some  of  the  young  ladles  on  my  staff  have 
been  wearing  bracelets  which  are  distributed 
by  a  student  group  on  behalf  of  our  prisoners. 
Each  bracelet  bears  a  name  and  date.  The 
name  of  a  missing  man  and  the  date  he 
was  lost.  One  reads — Lt.  David  Rehmann — 
12-2-66.  The  lieutenant  Is  a  U.S.  Navy  pilot 
from  Lancaster,  California.  He  is  known  to 
be  a  prisoner — a  captive  for  4V4  years. 

I  find  myself  asking,  "Where  do  we  find 
such    men?"    Young    men    who    leave    their 
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homes  and  loved  ones  to  go  half  a  world 
•way.  They  fly  out  over  a  strange  land 
through  machine  gun  and  rocket  fire  and 
then  having  done  their  appointed  task  seek 
out  a  dot  on  the  ocean  and  try  to  land  In 
stormy  darkness  on  the  heaving  deck  of  a 
carrier. 

What  produces  these  young  men — where  do 
they  come  from?  The  answer  Is  so  simple. 
America  produces  them  and  has  in  every 
time  of  crisis  for  200  years.  They  come  from 
our  cities,  o\ir  farms,  our  small  towns. 

Last  December,  T.V.  recorded  the  White 
House  meeting  of  the  President  and  some  of 
the  gallant  leaders  of  that  daring  attempt  to 
rescue  prisoners  from  a  camp  In  the  enemy 
heartland.  The  President  asked  the  com- 
mander where  he  had  found  such  men.  The 
answer  so  quietly  given  should  have  thrilled 
every  American.  He  said,  "We  could  have  had 
thousands.  Sir."  Thousands  wUUng  to  gamble 
their  lives  to  save  another — greater  glory 
hath  no  man. 

But  even  this  heroic  rescue  mission  be- 
came the  object  of  criticism  and  debate  by 
some  public  ofBclals  whose  carping  surely 
lent  some  measure  of  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

A  decade  ago,  an  American  President  said 
that  Americans  should  let  the  world  go  forth 
that  we  would  pay  any  price,  bear  any  bur- 
den, to  assure  the  survival  of  all  those  things 
we  hold  precious — to  guarantee  that  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy  will  be  secured  for  our 
children  and  their  children. 

Those  words  should  be  a  reminder  of  the 
very  meaning  and  purpose  of  government;  to 
offer  the  protection  of  all  to  even  the  least 
among  us  wherever  in  the  world  he  may 
be.  Distance  alone  must  not  be  allowed  to 
rob  a  man  of  his  God-given  right  ot  life  and 
liberty. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  make  such  a  pledge 
to  each  other  then  our  trumpet  will  sound  an 
uncertain  note  and  all  the  world  will  hear. 
And  therein  lies  great  danger.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  history,  we  look  back  on 
wars  we  might  have  avoided  had  an  enemy 
not  mistaken  our  desire  for  peace  or  our 
patience  for  weakness. 

We  are  not  given  to  bellicose  sabre  rat- 
tling or  unnecessary  belligerence.  But  the 
savage  captors  of  our  young  men  must  be 
made  to  know  that  each  one  of  those  young 
men  is  precious  to  us;  that  there  will  be  no 
peace  until  they  are  restored  to  their  fami- 
lies. Our  President  has  said  as  much.  Now  it 
is  up  to  all  of  us  to  make  It  uimilstakably 
clear  to  the  enemy  that  he  spoke  only  what  is 
in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us.  We  will  not 
buy  our  peace  by  adandonlng  even  one 
American. 

(NOTE — Since  Governor  Reagan  speaks 
from  notes,  there  may  be  additions  to.  or 
changes  In  the  above  text.  However,  the  gov- 
ernor will  stand  by  the  above  quotes. ) 


GOVERNMENTAL  WASTE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINKrSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATr\'ES 
Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
main  concerns  of  our  people  is  the  high 
cost  of  government  at  all  levels.  As  a 
result  of  this  high  cost,  their  taxes  are 
at  record  levels,  they  are  almost  more 
than  many  of  them,  especially  our  senior 
citizens,  can  bear. 

To  bring  some  relief  to  these  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers,  we  must  practice 
strict  economy  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, 

Curtis  Wamke,  editor  of  the  Wood 
Lake  News,  in  our  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  was  greatly  disturbed  recently 
at  receiving  a  Govermnent  telegram  an- 
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nouncing  a  change  of  meeting  place  of 
an  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
conference  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
thought-provoking  editorial  with  all  of 
the  people  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  With  your  permission,  I  am 
hereby  inserting  it: 

Editorial  bt  Ccktis  Warnke 

About  a  year  ago  we  wrote  a  strong  edi- 
torial criticizing  the  various  governmental 
agencies  for  sending  out  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  news  releases  and  thus  filling 
our  wastebasket  at  taxpayer  exp>ense — the 
tide  has  not  turned,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
If  anything  the  sltutalon  has  gotten  worse. 
Most  of  these  so-called  "news  releases"  are 
blatant  attempts  at  "putting  feathers  In  their 
own  caps"  and  contribute  absolutely  nothing 
to  good  government.  The  government  pay- 
roll, the  paper  costs,  the  postage  costs,  etc., 
to  send  out  all  this  propaganda  must  amount 
to  a  staggering  figure  In  dollars  and  cents. 
Certainly  the  taxpaylng  citizen  would  be  bet- 
ter served  If  the  governmental  agencies  would 
curtail  or  quit  this  practice.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all! 

But  even  worse  than  that  Is  the  occasional 
telephone  call  or  telegram  the  average  news- 
paper receives  from  these  governmental 
agencies.  Some  of  them  are  really  asinine. 

A  good  case  in  paint  was  last  FYiday  night. 
The  editor  waj  In  the  shop  working  until 
about  ten  p.m.  He  then  went  to  the  Wood 
Lake  Cafe  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  At  approxi- 
mately 10:30  the  phone  rang  there  and  the 
operator  told  the  proprietor  she  was  trying 
to  reach  the  Editor  of  the  Wood  Lake  News. 
When  called  to  the  phone,  she  told  us  that 
she  had  an  "Important  telegram"  to  re.id  to 
us  from  Washington,  DC.  Not  knowing  what 
to  expect,  we  told  her  to  read  It  naturally! 

What  a  tremendous  dlsappxjlntment!  The 
telegram  was  from  some  federal  agency — 
something  like  the  Environmental  Control 
Agency  or  some  such  animal!  And  It  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  press  con- 
ference for  some  Mr.  Rumple  Rumpleskin  or 
somebody  had  been  changed  from  the  Con- 
rad Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago  to  some  other 
hotel  for  Monday  morning.  The  telegram 
went  on  to  say  that  It  was  necessary  to 
change  the  meeting  room  because  of  a  con- 
flict, etc. 

Now— Isn't  that  something!  As  though  the 
Wood  Lake  News  was  sending  a  reporter  to 
hear  Mr.  Rumple  Rumpleskin  in  the  first 
place.  Heaven  forbid.  We've  had  It  with 
governmental  agencies,  commissions,  etc.  on 
this  publicity  bit! 

We  dare  not  venture  how  many  newspa- 
pers In  the  country  they  telegraphed  to  con- 
vey the  Important  message  that  Mr.  Rumple 
Rumplesklng  was  taking  in  another  room, 
but  can  guess  It  would  number  in  the  thou- 
sands. And  at  $5  to  $6  a  crack,  that  ain't 
peanuts!  And  we'd  also  venture  a  guess  that 
not  over  two  people  so  telegraphed  gave  a 
damn  one  way  or  the  other. 

It's  high  time  for  the  legislatures  and  the 
congress  to  Investigate  this  practice  of  self- 
perpetuation  engaged  In  by  the  "animals" 
they  have  created.  As  you  can  tell  from  the 
tone  of  this  editorial,  we  are  getting  sick  of 
It! 


TAXPAYERS      BENEFIT      BY      EFFI- 
CIENCY IN  PITTSBURGH  COURTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
courts  revitalization  program  begun  8 
years  ago  under  the  Imaginative  leader- 
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ship  of  former  Congressman  and  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  Commonpleas  Court 
Henry  Ellenbogen  has  had  several 
"firsts"  and  has  paid  some  amazing  divi- 
dends. Among  these,  reducing  the  time 
lag  between  date  of  accident  and  court 
hearing  to  the  lowest  of  any  major  met- 
ropolitan area — one  and  a  half  years,  83 
percent  of  cases  are  settled  before  trial. 
All  of  this,  of  course,  results  in  lower 
costs  for  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Charles  Starrett  was  appointed  as 
Pittsburgh's  first  court  administrator, 
and  an  IBM  data  processing  machine 
was  installed  to  gather  statistics,  the  first 
in  a  U.S.  court. 

In  his  appointment  of  Judge  Ruggero 
Aldisert,  Judge  Ellenbogen  made  another 
wise  selection.  In  his  role  of  calendar 
control  judge.  Judge  Aldisert,  now  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit,  has  worked  diUgently 
with  lawyers,  judges,  claimants,  in  an 
effort  to  really  clear  the  deck  and  has 
been  able  to  settle  over  25  percent  of 
pending  cases  in  pretrial  conciliation 
conferences. 

This  month's  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
carries  the  Pittsburgh  courts  story,  which 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
PrrrsBURGH's  Program  for  Etficient  Courts 
(By  Murray  Teigh  Bloom) 

In  most  of  the  country,  the  bettle  of  the 
civil-court  backlog  Is  a  losing  one;  every  year 
the  Interval  between  the  time  an  accident 
occurs  and  the  time  finaJ  settlement  is  made 
glows  longer  and  longer.  According  to  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Adn:ilnistratlon,  the 
average  time  between  joitiLlng  of  the  suit  and 
trial  is  roughly  three  to  five  years  in  Chicago, 
about  four  years  In  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  three  years  In  Detroit.  As  a  result. 
accident  victims  and  Insurance  companies 
suffer  financial  loss,  sloppy  trial  habits  fiour- 
Ish,  and  the  public  pays  Increased  court  costs. 

But  one  U.S.  metropolis,  Allegheny  Countv 
(Pittsburgh.  Pa.),  has  won  this  continuing 
battle  by  reducing  the  time  lag  to  the  short- 
est interval  for  any  major  (population  more 
than  1.5  million)  metropolitan  area — one  and 
one  half  years.  Most  lawyers  and  Judges  agree 
that,  in  order  to  see  how  injuries  develop,  at 
least  a  year  should  elapse  before  a  case  I? 
tried. 

Pittsburgh's  new  regime  started  In  1963, 
when  Henry  Ellenbogen,  a  former  Congress- 
man and  veteran  Judge,  became  President 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Ellen- 
bogen was  determined  to  Improve  the  court's 
efficiency.  "There  were  no  statistics."  he  re- 
calls, "so  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  how 
far  behind  we  were." 

To  find  out.  Ellenbogen  appointed  Charles 
H.  Starrett,  Jr.,  as  Pittsburgh's  first  court 
administrator.  Starrett,  a  newspaperman 
with  years  of  experience  In  covering  the 
courts.  Investigated  the  possibility  of  a  data- 
processing  system,  and  in  1964  International 
Business  Machines  InstsJled  one — the  first 
of  Its  kind  in  a  U.S.  court — which  told  Pitts- 
burgh Just  how  long  it  took  to  settle  each 
ca=;e. 

"But  having  accurate  statistics  was  the 
merest  beginning."  Ellenbogen  says.  "To 
slash  through  our  backlog,  we  would  have 
to  settle  more  cases  much  more  efficiently." 

There  were  obstacles  aplenty.  In  Pitts- 
burgh, as  elsewhere,  long  delay  had  become 
a  comfortable  way  of  life  for  the  Judges, 
comfortable  and  profitable  for  some  lawyers 
Delay  enabled  many  negligence  lawyers  to 
build  up  an  Inventory  of  cases.  Some  pursued 
their  more  lucrative  ones  and  stalled  on  those 
they  did  not  want  to  try.  Others  delayed 
cases  simply  because  they  preferred,  for  tax 
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reasons,  to  get  their  contlnge:)t  fee  as  a  part 
of  their  next  year's  earnings. 

In  addtlon.  some  negligence  law  firms  rou- 
tinely waited  to  collect  an  Inventory  of  cases 
Involving  one  Insurance  company  so  that  a 
package  deal  could  be  made  with  the  claims 
manager.  Finally,  Ellenbogen  found  that 
many  lawyers  came  Into  court  111  prepared, 
through  not  knowing  the  law  or  the  full 
facts  of  a  case.  This  meant  that  the  case 
might  take  twice  as  long  as  it  should  have. 

As  a  start  In  promoting  earlier  settlements. 
Judge  Ellenbogen  appointed  Judge  Ruggero 
Aldisert— one  of  the  19  Judges  who  then 
made  up  Allegheny  County's  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas — as  calendar -control  Judge.  Aldi- 
sert's  Job:  to  get  as  many  cases  settled  as 
rapidly  as  possible  be/ore  trial.  Aldisert.  then 
43,  had  been  a  successful  negligence  lawyer 
before  going  on  the  bench.  "The  first  thing 
we  discovered,"  Aldisert  told  me,  "was  that 
the  lawyers  would  coojyerate  only  If  they 
knew  that  we  would  get  tough." 

One  of  the  first  get-tough  areas  was  con- 
tinuances. A  trial  would  often  be  delayed  be- 
cause one  of  the  lawyers  did  not  want  "it  tried 
and  asked  for  a  continuance.  Pittsburgh's 
courts  began  a  policy  of  giving  no  continu- 
ances which  were  asked  for  on  the  day  of 
trial.  Lawyers  then  came  In  with  pleas  of 
heart  attacks.  "When  I  wouldn't  budge," 
Aldisert  recalls,  "the  attorneys  started  claim- 
ing that  they  had  a  trial  that  day  In  federal 
court,  which  traditionally  gets  precedence 
over  local  court  trials.  Most  of  these  excuses 
weren't  valid,  so  we  began  a  regular  confer- 
ence between  our  clerks  and  the  federal - 
court  clerks  on  pending  cases  to  get  an 
honest  picture  of  which  lawyers  would  b« 
needed  where  and  when.  That  ended  the 
phony  federal-court  excuse." 

To  make  the  no-contlnuance  policy  more 
credible,  a  courtroom,  a  Judge  and  a  Jury 
always  had  to  be  available  when  a  lawyer's 
plea  was  turned  down.  Pittsburgh  began  pre- 
selecting Juries  on  Friday  for  trla'is  beginning 
the  first  thing  Monday  morning,  thus  saving 
half  a  day  for  each  trial.  Judges  cooperated 
by  cutting  down  on  their  delays  between 
trials — often  three  to  four  hours — to  a  mere 
30  minutes. 

But  soon  a  new  obstacle  emerged.  Most 
cases  were  being  handled  by  a  comparatively 
small  group  of  lawyers.  About  20  law  firms 
represented  some  81  percent  of  the  plain- 
tiffs In  the  area,  and  about  14  law  firms  did 
nearly  all  the  trial  work  for  the  Insurance 
companies.  Inevli^ably,  these  busy  lawyers 
would  get  so  Jammed  up  that  the  court  cal- 
endar would  call  for  their  trying  two  or 
more  cases  at  the  same  time.  Aldisert  quickly 
made  It  clear  that  delays  would  not  be  al- 
lowed on  this  ground.  The  solution:  the 
court  arbitrarily  assigned  ready  cases  to 
other  lawyers  In  the  overburdened  attorney's 
office. 

Nevertheless.  Ellenbogen  and  Aldisert  knew 
that  the  success  of  their  program  still  de- 
p>ended  prlmarUy  on  the  number  of  settle- 
ments they  could  effect  before  trial.  To 
facilitate  such  settlements,  both  sides  now 
meet  with  a  Judge  for  a  conference  two  to 
three  months  before  the  trial  Is  scheduled. 
Then,  after  examining  the  essential  facts 
and  medical  reports,  the  Judge  has  private 
sessions  with  each  side,  at  which  the  lawyers 
tell  the  Judge,  off  the  record,  what  kind 
of  settlement  they  really  have  In  mind. 

"Most  of  the  time,"  says  Aldisert,  "the 
basic  difference  between  sides  is  not  what 
happened  at  the  accident  but  how  much  the 
damages  should  be.  At  one  of  these  sessions 
the  complaint's  lawyer  said.  'Judge.  I've  got 
to  have  $20,000  on  this  one."  Then  a  few 
minutes  later  the  Insurance  company  lawyer 
said.  'Confidentially,  Judge,  I  can't  go  over 
$25,000.  Of  course,  he  thanked  me  when  I 
got  it  settled  for  $20,000" 

These  conciliation  conferences  settle  25 
I)ercent  of  the  pending  cases.  But  If  the  case 
Is  not  settled  by  the  day  of  the  trial,  a  "last 
chance"  conference   is  called.   "Now   there's 
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a  great  Incentive  to  settle,"  explains  Aldisert, 
"particularly  If  the  Judge  Is  a  good  mediator." 
Judge  Ellenbogen  holds  the  local  record; 
on  one  day  he  conciliated  70  cases.  If  these 
had  gone  to  trial,  the  cost  to  the  public 
would  have  been  $280,000. 

By  their  efficient  and  Imaginative  methods 
Pittsburgh's  courts  have  been  able  to  get 
83  percent  of  their  cases  settled  before  trial, 
and  only  about  seven  percent  of  all  cases 
actually  get  as  far  as  the  Jury  verdict. 

Aldisert  believed  that  even  this  percentage 
left  too  many  cases  on  the  docket.  He  began 
analyzing  the  work  patterns  of  lawyers  who 
seemed  to  have  a  disproportionate  number 
of  trials.  Every  year  at  a  bench-bar  confer- 
ence, the  calendar-control  Judges  (there  are 
now  two)  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
leading  law  firms.  Says  Aldisert,  "We  teU 
these  lawyers  exactly  how  many  of  their 
cases  are  being  settled,  and  at  what  stage,  and 
how  many  went  to  trial.  One  firm,  for  ex- 
ample, had  three  times  as  many  cases  going 
to  trial  as  the  average.  I  told  them  that  by 
Insisting  on  trial  they  were  not  only  costing 
the  public  money  but  were  losing  money 
themselves. 

"What  Pittsburgh  did  Is  now  being  copied 
by  other  cities."  Judge  Aldisert  told  me  re- 
cently. He  Is  now  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit.  "And 
maybe  It  Is  time  for  all  of  us  to  think  serl- 
otisly  about  related  problems  that  dont  get 
as  much  attention  as  crowded  court  cal- 
endars, yet  have  a  strong  bearing  on  them. 
For  example,  should  the  taxpayer  have  to 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  clvU-court  cases 
over  auto  accidents?  If  the  litigants  knew 
that  they  had  to  pay  a  good  part  of  the  cotirt 
costs,  you'd  see  less  haggling  over  small 
amounts." 

Judge  Aldisert  has  other  Ideas  about  bow 
we  can  reduce  the  length  and  costs  of  8w:cl- 
dent  trials.  "Most  of  these  trials  run  four 
days,  often  because  plaintiff  lawyers  feel  that 
unless  the  case  Is  extended  In  court  the  Jury 
won't  be  Impressed.  Actually,  the  Juror's 
Interest  Is  usually  lost  after  the  second  day: 
he  has  heard  too  many  witnesses  say  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

"I  think  that  there  should  also  be  health 
checks  on  all  prospective  Judges.  Absenteeism 
In  older  Judges  has  put  more  large  city  courts 
behind  schedule  than  almost  any  other  sin- 
gle factor." 

Pittsburgh's  Judges  are  understandably 
proud  that  they  have  reduced  their  Inventory 
of  cases  to  a  tolerable  le%'el.  But  no  one  has 
any  illusions.  "You  can't  relax,"  says  Ellen- 
bogen. "New  Ideas  are  opposed  even  by  earn- 
est lawyers  and  well-meaning  Judges.  The 
only  way  our  changes  can  spread  widely  and 
quickly  Is  for  the  public  to  become  aware 
that  the  courts  are  their  courts,  run  by  their 
taxes.  Courts  should  not  be  run  for  the  con- 
venience of  lawyers  and  Judges." 


AMERICA'S  MOST  DECORATED 
WORLD  WAR  n  VETERAN— AUDIE 
MURPHY— LAID  TO  REST  IN  AR- 
LINGTON CEMETERY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

rX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  at 
Arlington  National  Cemeteiy  tliis  morn- 
ing. Audie  Murphy,  the  most  decorated 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  was  laid  to  rest 
among  thousands  of  other  American 
heroey  who  have  fought  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  our  great  country.  He  joined 
the  Army  In  June  1942.  He  was  in  Casa- 
blanca in  1943  and  took  part  In  the  land- 
ing in  Sicily  that  ssune  year  and  then 
landed   at  Anzio.   His  company  fought 
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many  battles  In  Italy  and  southern 
France.  Out  of  235  men.  Murphy  and  one 
supply  sergeant  were  the  only  ones  left 
of  the  original  group  at  the  end  of  his 
foreign  tour.  Audie  Murphy  was  a  brave 
soldier  and  among  many  other  decora- 
tions he  received  the  highest  award  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  any  American  by  his 
country,  the  Medal  of  Honor.  In  Jan- 
uary 1945,  an  American  infantry  com- 
pany fighting  the  huge  Colmar  pocket 
in  eastern  Prance  was  besieged  by  six 
tanks  and  waves  of  German  infantry. 
Second  Lieutenant  Audie  Murphy,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  American  company, 
ordered  his  outnumbered  men  to  with- 
draw to  cover  of  a  nearby  wooded  area 
then  continued  to  give  fire  directions  to 
his  artillery  on  a  field  telephone.  Behind 
him  an  American  tank  burst  into  flames. 
As  the  crew  fled  for  shelter  Lieutenant 
Murphy  leaped  to  the  top  of  the  burning 
tank,  grabbed  Its  50-caliber  machlnegun 
and  stood  there  exposed  on  three  sides  to 
the  enemy,  firing  into  the  German  lines. 
For  more  than  an  hour,  despite  a  leg 
wound  he  continued  firing  imtil  he  had 
killed  or  wounded  an  estimated  50  Ger- 
mans. When  the  enemy  began  to  retreat, 
Lieutenant  Murphy  rejoined  his  men  and 
organized  a  coimterattack  and  secured 
the  woods.  After  having  been  wounded 
three  times.  Lieutenant  Murphy  was  re- 
turned to  stateside  duty.  In  addition  to 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  Murphy  received  24 
war  decorations  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment including  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star,  and  the 
Purple  Heart.  He  received  three  decora- 
tions from  the  French  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm 
and  was  also  decorated  by  the  Belgian 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Audie  Murphy  was  a  fel- 
low Texan.  His  father  wa^  a  sharecrop- 
per and  Audie  was  one  of  11  children  who 
helped  pick  cotton  to  help  support  his 
family.  Despite  an  early  life  of  poverty, 
he  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  America 
and  her  traditions. 

In  these  troubled  times  in  America,  it 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  spirit  and 
gallantry  of  this  great  soldier  will  in- 
spire all  Americans,  especially  our  yoimg 
adults,  to  defend  the  freedoms  which 
Audie  Murphy  so  valiantly  fought  to  pre- 
serve for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  want  to  con- 
vey my  deepest  condolences  to  Audie 
Murphy's  wife  and  their  three  children 
over  their  great  loss. 


NOISE  AND  THE  WORKER 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  report 
"Noise-Sound  Without  Value."  which 
was  issued  in  September  1968,  by  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  number  of  workers  in  the 
United  States  experiencing  noise  condi- 
tions unsafe  to  hearing  was  estimated  as 
being  "in  excess  of  6  million  and  as  high 
as  16  million."  Some  experts  feel  that  the 
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number  of  workers  subjected  to  poten- 
tially harmful  noise  levels  exceeds  the 
number  exposed  to  any  other  health 
hazard  in  the  work  environment. 

This  exposure  to  noise  is  not  merely 
an  irritant  to  the  worker — it  is  a  direct 
threat  to  his  mental  and  physical  health. 
Excessive  noise  can  inflict  damage  on  the 
ear,  resulting  in  temporary  and  even  per- 
manent hearing  loss.  It  disrupts  sleep, 
causes  annoyance,  interferes  with  speech. 
Research  iias  shown  that  noise  can  af- 
fect mental  health,  physiological  activi- 
ties, and  even  workers'  eflSciency. 

Certain  effects  of  noise  may  lead  to 
industrial  accidents  by  Interfering  with 
speech  and  auditory  warning  signals  and 
by  increasing  annoyance  and  fatigue  and 
decreasing  alertness. 

On  May  29,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
noise  exposiu-e  limitations  he  has  pro- 
mulgated under  the  new  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  Public  Law  91- 
596.  However,  these  standards  are  de- 
monstrably too  lax  to  protect  the  ma- 
jority of  working  men  and  women.  Sci- 
entific research  has  clearly  shown  that 
prolonged  exposure  to  noise  levels  of  85 
decibels  or  more  will  result  in  permanent 
hearing  impairment  for  the  average  in- 
dividual. Yet,  these  new  standards  afford 
no  more  protection  than  the  old  Walsh- 
Healey  standards— 90  decibels  for  an  8- 
hour  day. 

1  believe  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
over  2  years  ago,  in  January  1969.  the 
outgoing  Johnson  administration  pro- 
posed noise  standards  considerably  more 
stringent  than  these,  restricting  workday 
exposure  to  maximum  of  85  decibels. 

In  order  to  insure  more  adequate  pro- 
tection for  workers  from  excessive  and 
harmful  noise  than  that  afforded  by 
those  standards  set  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  amend 
that  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  promulgate  noise  exposure  limitations 
no  less  protective  than  provided  in  the 
following  table: 

Permissible  noise  exposures 

Sound 
level 
Duration  per  day,   hours:  dBA 

8    hours    gQ 

^   - II     82 

4  85 

^    87 

2    90 

1'2    92 

1  95 

.         100 

!4  or  less jqs 

This  legislation,  the  Occupational 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1971  (H.R.  6990 
and  H.R.  6991),  would  produce  an 
across-the-board  reduction  of  10  decibels 
from  these  levels  currently  in  effect.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  decibel  scale 
a  reduction  of  10  decibels  means  that 
the  perceived  loudness  would  be  cut  in 
half. 

Thirty-five  Members  of  Congi  ess  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  Occupation- 
al Noise  Control  Act  of  1971.  They  are: 

Bella  S.  Abzuc.  of  New  York. 

Joseph  Addabbo.  of  New  York. 

Herman  Badillo,  of  New  York. 

Nick  Begich,  of  Alaska. 

Mario  Buggi,  of  New  York. 

Jonathan  Bingham,  of  New  York. 
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Prank  Brasco,  of  New  York. 

Philiop  Burton,  of  California. 

James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

John  Conyers,  of  Michigan. 

Ronald  Delluhs.  of  California. 

John  G.  Dow,  of  New  York. 

Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Ella  T.  Grasso,  of  Connecticut. 

Seymour  Halpkrn.  of  New  York. 

Michael  Harrington,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Ken  Hechlir.  of  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey. 

Louise  Day  Hicks,  of  Massachusettn 

Robert  Kastxnmsixh,  of  Wisconsin 

Edward  Koch,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Lxggitt,  of  California. 

Abner  Mikva,  of  Illinois. 

Parren  Mttchill,  of  Maryland. 

William  Moorhxao,  of  Pennsylvania 

Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

Bertram  Podeil,  of  New  York. 

Charles  B.  Rangel,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Rkes,  of  California. 

Robert  Roe,  of  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

Edward  Roybal,  of  California. 

James  Scheueh,  of  New  York. 

John  Seiberling,  of  Ohio,  and 

Lester  Wolef,  of  New  York. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  making 
our  factories,  construction  sites,  and 
places  of  work  more  tolerable — and  less 
unhealthy — for    the   American   worker. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  new  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  regulations 
on  noise  exposure  and  an  article  from 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America's  publication, 
UE  News,  of  May  31,  1971,  detaUing  the 
dangers  of  on-the-job  noise. 

The  documents  follow: 

Factory  Noise  CAtrsES  Great  Health 
Damage.  Expert  Warns 

New  York  — Continuous  loud  factory  noise 
can  do  great  damage  to  the  health  of  work- 
ers, a  leading  hearing  specialist  has  ex- 
plained 

The  expert.  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  internation- 
ally known  for  making  major  Innovations  In 
hearing  loss  treatment,  urged  workers  "to 
raise  hell  with  the  bosses — nolsely"  to  quiet 
the  pl.'int  down,  and  to  use  the  new  Job 
Safety  Act  to  ask  for  federal  Investigations 
of  high  noise  levels  In  workplaces. 

He  made  these  remarks  at  the  recent  Oc- 
cupnticnal  He.-ilth  Conference,  attended  by 
UE  representatives,  along  with  representa- 
tives frjm  trade  ur.lons  all  over  the  nation. 

Th?r?  are  many  ways  an  employer  can 
safeguard  his  workers  against  noise,  the  doc- 
tor continued,  btit  most  take  the  least  ef- 
fective measure — requiring  employees  to 
wear  ear  muffs  or  ear  plugs. 

Dr.  Rosen  stressed  that  damage  to  health 
continues  even  after  workers  feel  they  are 
used  to  the  loud  noises,  and  that  noise  not 
only  causes  deafness,  but  contributes  to 
causing  a  wide  variety  of  other  diseases. 

■'Noise  is  toxic  to  the  whole  body,"  Rosen 
said,  "axid  all  those  who  work  around  loud 
noises  are  In  danger." 

DAMAGE    DONTE 

Continuous  loud  noises  cause  those  cells 
In  the  ear  mechanism  which  help  transmit 
sounds  to  the  brain  to  tire  out.  If  these  ccUs 
are  given  a  chance  to  rest,  they  can  recover. 

But  If  the  worker  must  go  back  to  the 
factory  day  In  and  day  out,  theee  cells  are 
not  able  to  rest.  The  result  Is  that  the  nolse- 
damiiged  ear  becomes  insensitive  to  normal 
speaking  levels. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Neither  hearing  aids  nor  surgical  opera- 
tions can  bring  back  the  abUlty  to  hear 
those  levels.  A  man  who  works  six  to  eight 
hours  a  day  for  ten  years.  Dr.  Rosen  esti- 
mated, will,  at  the  age  of  40,  have  the  hear- 
ing of  a  man  of  65. 

Also,  when  you  hear  a  loud  noise,  your 
heart  beat  automatically  quickens,  your 
stomach  tightens,  and  you  begin  to  breath 
faster.  Nature  makes  iis  do  these  automat- 
ically. 

For  mlUioiiS  of  years,  loud  noises  meant 
danger  to  man,  and  so  he  evolved  to  the 
stage  where  loud  noises  brought  about 
changes  within  the  body  that  might  help 
fight  some  unknown  danger. 

Today,  our  bodies  still  go  through  these 
changes  even  when  we  know  that  no  danger 
Is  present,  and  even  when  we  are  not  sur- 
prised by  the  noises.  And  today,  thoee  bodily 
changes  themselves  are  dangerous. 

Continually  quickened  heart  beats  eventu- 
ally cause  premature  hardening  of  the  ar- 
teries,  and   contribute   to  heart   attacks. 

If  a  person's  stomach  Ughtena  often,  it 
can  cause  painful  ulcers,  and  can  contribute 
to  Just  about  every  disease  of  the  digestive 
tract  with  which  a  person  could  become  af- 
flicted. 

Moreover,  stress  on  the  lungs,  forcing  them 
to  breath  faster,  weakens  their  resistance  to 
tuberculosis,  and  other  Infectious  diseases. 

And  these  damages  take  place  even  when 
the  individual  worker  is  totally  unaware  of 
them.  "The  brain  can  become  accustomed  to 
loud  noises,"  Dr.  Rosen  said,  "but  the  heart 
cannot." 

One  of  the  ways  sclenti.sts  have  proven 
the  danger  of  noises.  Dr.  Rosen  said.  Is  to 
study  people  living  in  the  African  deserts, 
which  are  relatively  quiet.  He,  himself,  has 
conducted  much  of  the  research. 

Heart  attacks  and  nervous  tension  is  al- 
mo6t  unknown  among  these  people,  and  they 
generally  Uve  much  longer  than  those  work- 
ing In  noisy  places. 

EXISTING  SOLtrnONS 

"We  do  not  have  to  put  up  with  loud  fac- 
tory noises."  Dr.  Roeen  said.  "The  technology 
exists  to  overcome  them." 

However,  he  warned  against  the  use  of  ear 
protectors.  Bosses  try  to  get  workers  to  wear 
them  In  order  to  put  the  responsibility  for 
health  protection  on  the  workers  themselves. 
Also,  they  are  much  cheaper  than  other  steps 
that  might  be  taken,  so  they  cut  Into  profits 
to  a  much  lesser  extent. 

Most  plugs  or  ear  muffs  are  Ineffective  in 
cutting  down  the  noise  that  reaches  the  ear 
from  most  factory  machines,  the  doctor  ex- 
plained. 

However,  if  they  are  effective,  they  also 
cut  down  on  the  worker's  ability  to  hear 
other  workers.  This  could  be  dangerous  In 
time  of  emergencies.  For  example.  If  a  worker 
is  about  to  be  hit  by  a  falling  object  and 
another  man  tries  to  warn  him  to  get  out  of 
trie  way,  he  might  not  be  able  to  hear  If  he's 
wearing  ear  protectors. 

Furthermore,  workers  wearing  ear  muffs 
Will  continually  shout  to  one  another  to  be 
heard,  which  does  damage  to  the  vocal  cords 
and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Techniques  have  been  developed  to  cut 
down  noise — but  the  employers  must  be 
pressured  Into  Investing  the  money  to  get 
them  installed. 

For  example,  an  English  manufacturer  has 
developed  sound-proof  baffles  that  have  cu: 
by  fifty  percent  even  the  noise  naade  by 
Jackhammers  digging  Into  cement.  These 
JacJth&mmers  were  recently  displayed  at  a 
trade  show  in  New  York. 

Also,  sound  absorbing  material  exists 
which  can  be  used  to  cushion  machinery, 
and  can  be  installed  In  factory  walla.  Tech- 
niques for  mounting  machinery  h.ave  been 
developed  which  likewise  cut  down  the  oper- 
ating noise  levels. 
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Finally,  properly  maintaining  a  machine 
will  keep  it  rutuxing  quieter. 

Dr.  Rosen  said  that  tbe  noise  levels  the 
government  considers  acceptable  are  much 
too  high  for  true  safety,  but  If  workers  would 
force  their  bosses  to  maintain  these  levels, 
some  good  could  be  done. 

(From   the  Federal  Register,   May  29.   1971) 
Section  1910.95. — Occupational  Noise 

EXPOStTRX 

(a)  Protection  against  the  effects  of  noise 
exposure  shall  be  provided  when  the  sound 
levels  exceed  those  shown  in  Table  G-16 
when  measured  on  the  A  scale  of  a  standard 
sound  level  meter  at  slow  response.  When 
noise  levels  are  determined  by  octave  band 
analysis,  the  equivalent  A-welghted  sound 
level  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

[Chart  Is  not  printed  in  Record.) 

Equivalent  sounds  level  contours.  Octave 
band  sound  pressure  levels  may  be  con- 
verted to  the  equivalent  A-welghted  sound 
level  by  plotting  them  on  this  graph  and 
noting  the  A-weighed  sound  level  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  of  highest  penetration 
into  the  sound  level  contours.  This  equiva- 
lent A-welghted  sound  level,  which  may 
differ  from  the  actuaa  A-weighted  sound 
level  of  the  noise.  Is  used  to  determine 
exposure   limits   from   Table   I.G-16. 

(b)(1)  When  employees  are  subjected 
to  sotmd  exceeding  those  listed  in  Table 
G-16.  feasible  administrative  or  engineering 
controls  shall  be  utilized.  If  such  controls 
fall  to  reduce  sound  levels  within  the  levels 
of  Table  0-16.  personal  protective  equip- 
ment shall  be  provided  and  used  to  reduce 
sound  levels  within  the  levels  of  the  teble. 

(2)  If  the  variations  In  noise  level  In- 
volve maxima  at  intervals  of  1  second  or  less, 
it  Is  to  be  considered  continuous. 

(3)  In  all  cases  where  the  sound  levels 
exceeds  the  values  shown  herein,  a  continu- 
ing, effective  hearing  conservation  program 
shall  be  administered. 

Table   G-i6. — Permisaihle   noise   exposwet* 

Sound  level 
dBA  slow 

Duration  per  day.  hours:  response 

8   --- 90 

6   93 

4    95 

3    97 

2   100 

IVi    —       102 

1    -.       105 

V4  no 

Va  or  less 115 

'  When  the  dally  noise  exposure  Is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  periods  of  noise  ex- 
posure of  different  levels,  their  combined  ef- 
fect should  be  considered,  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual effect  of  each.  If  the  sum  of  the 
following  fractions:  Cl/Tl-!-C2/r2  Cn/Tn 
exceeds  unity,  then,  the  mixed  exposure 
should  be  considered  to  exceed  the  limit 
value.  Cn  indicates  the  total  time  of  ex- 
poeure  at  a  specified  noise  level,  and  Tn  in- 
dicates the  total  time  of  exposure  permitted 
at  that  level. 

Exposure  to  Impulsive  or  Impact  noise 
should  not  exceed  140  dB  peak  sound  pres- 
sure level. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 319,  which  I  introduced  on  March 
17.  1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 


June  8,  1971 
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H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his 
policy  is  that:  "as  long  as  there  are  Ameri- 
can POW's  in  North  Vietnam  we  wUl  have 
to  maintain  a  residual  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam That  is  the  least  we  can  negotiate 
for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  F'rovlslonal  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 


fKjllcy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties 
will  engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States 
camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 


Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  con- 
duct out  tyl  Vietnam  for  all  American  pris- 
oners and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simul- 
taneously. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clarence  T.  Mayo,  Mount 
Olive  Baptist  Church,  Cape  May  Court 
House,     N.J.,     offered     the     following 

prayer: 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  we  come  to 
Thee  at  this  hour  to  invoke  Thy  blessings 
upon  the  head  of  our  Nation  and  this  as- 
sembly, who  from  day  to  day  are  called 
upon  to  face  the  perplexities  of  a  chang- 
ing order  and  tasks  that  need  Thy  guid- 
ance and  strength.  Leave  them  not  to 
walk  alone,  but  be  to  them  a  very  present 
help  in  the  time  of  need.  Remember  in 
mercy  all  for  whom  Christ  died  and 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  remember  in 
prayer,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  4724.  1972  MARITIME  AU- 
THORIZATION 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4724)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Garmatz,  Mr.  Downing,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Peily.  and  Mr.  Mailliard. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    GAO 

'  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  an  agency 
of  the  Government  which  has  no  peer  in 
genuine  service  to  the  American  tax- 
payer—the General  Accounting  Office. 

The  GAO  has  been  a  valuable  orga- 
mzation  since  its  inception,  but  its  true 


worth  has  become  more  and  more  evi- 
dent as  the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
mushroomed  imcontrolled  sirwe  World 
Warn. 

There  is  probably  no  accurate  way  to 
estimate  the  savings  this  agency  has 
effected  in  the  past  half  century,  but  the 
sum  is  truly  immense. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  head  of 
the  GAO,  Comptroller  General  Elmer 
B.  Staats,  would  wince  to  hear  me  say 
it,  but  I  wish  Members  of  the  Congress 
would  call  upon  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  even  more  often  than  they  now 
do  to  assist  in  rooting  out  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  that  all  too  often  lie  buried 
in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  vast 
Federal  Establishment. 

Because  of  the  enormous  size  of  the 
Government  today,  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing Office  is.  in  my  opinion,  In  danger  of 
losing  its  war  against  waste — not  because 
of  a  lack  of  talent  and  know-how.  but 
because  of  a  lack  of  manpower  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

The  best  answer,  of  course,  is  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  want  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  each  employee  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  anniversary.  Each  of  them 
should  be  proud  of  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  members  of  a  government 
agency  that  pays  its  own  way.  There  are 
not  very  many  of  those  around  today. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8293.  CONTINUATION  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  465  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clork  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  465 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8293)  to  continue  imtll  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1973,  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1968.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 


amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.   123) 

Abourezk 

Frenzel 

Prjcr.  Ark. 

Alexander 

Gibbous 

Rangel 

Anderson,  111. 

Gray 

Pvees 

A.splnaU 

Haljieru 

Rodlno 

Baring 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rocnej'.  N  Y 

Belcher 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Bevill 

Kee 

Roy 

BiagKl 

Kemp 

Runnels 

Blatuik 

Kluczynskl 

Sandman 

Brooks 

lAndrum 

Shoup 

Celler 

Lent 

Slack 

Chlsholm 

Link 

8f)ence 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Staggers 

Clay 

Mcculloch 

Stephens 

Conyers 

McMillan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Culver 

Mahon 

Thompson, 

DeUums 

MftthlB,  Ga. 

N.J. 

Dent 

Metcalfe 

Tieman 

Dlgss 

MoUohan 

Vander  Jagt 

Dom 

O'Hara 

Dowdy 

Felly 

Edwards,  La. 

Pike 

Ford. 

Poape 

William  D 

PoweU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  367 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8293,  CONTINUATION  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT  ACT  OF  1968 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  465 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  8293  to  extend  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Act  provides  the  necessary  authority  for 
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the  United  States  to  require  that  valid 
certificates  accompany  coffee  imports 
from  any  member  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organization  and  to  limit  coffee 
imports  from  countries  that  are  not 
members  of  the  agreement. 

The  act  also  provides  the  President 
with  authority  to  impose  special  fees 
and  take  other  measures  to  offset  dis- 
criminatory treatment  by  other  govern- 
ments in  favor  of  the  export  or  reexport 
of  processed  coffee.  The  act  further  au- 
thorizes that  certificates  of  origin  or 
reexpor|,  for  exports  of  coffee  from  the 
United  States  be  required.  An  annual 
report  to  Congress  by  the  President  is 
required  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
agreement. 

The  purpose  of  House  Resolution  8293 
is  simply  to  continue  to  October  1,  1973, 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Act. 
Unless  the  act  is  extended,  it  will  expire 
on  July  1.1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  465  in  order  that 
H.R.  8293  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
ask  where  I  might  get  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  this  rule  makes  in 
order. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  believe  the  ohairman 
of  the  committee  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  had  hear- 
ings last  year,  but  this  year  the  only  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  in  executive 
session  were  representatives  of  our  own 
Government.  Others  did  not  express  any 
interest  in  the  hearings.  We  had  some  let- 
ters, but  no  appearances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  should  like  to 
address  another  question  or  two  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  active  in  other  areas,  according  to 
the  newspapers. 

Did  the  gentleman  say  that  hearings 
were  held  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
posed extension  for  2  years? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Not  the  tj-pe 
of  hearings  we  have  held  in  the  past 
where  we  have  had  a  lot  of  people  be- 
fore us.  As  I  say,  this  year  we  only  had 
government  witnesses  appear  before  us 
in  executive  session.  We  heard  them  all 
la£t  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  were  no  hearings 
held  on  this  2-year  extension? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  There  were 
public  hearings  last  year — we  heard 
everyone  who  requested  to  be  heard.  And 
it  was  on  the  question,  I  might  say.  of  a 
proposed  3 -year  extension  requested  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  were  the  witnesses, 
and  where  may  I  get  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  hearings 
were  printed  last  year.  Refer  to  part  14 


of  the  1970  hearings  on  tariff  and  trade 
proposals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  addressed 
that  question  to  the  gentleman  because  I 
would  like  to  find  somewhere  some  justi- 
fication for  taking  the  coffee  consumers 
of  this  country  for  a  ride,  and  believe  me 
they  are  being  taken  for  a  ride. 

Frankly,  I  am  amazed  to  the  point  of 
being  shocked  that  this  bill  is  before  the 
House  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  asked  this  same  question  when 
we  had  the  bill  up  last  fall  extending  the 
legislation  from  its  termination  date  then 
until  July  1  of  this  year.  I  called  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  heard  as  a  part  of  the  overall  trade 
program  that  the  President  asked  us  to 
consider,  and  there  were  printed  heal- 
ings at  that  time.  The  hearings  had  to 
do  with  the  President's  request  that  we 
extend  this  authority  until  October  1, 
1973.  This  bill  does  carry  out  the  ob- 
jective of  those  hearings.  The  bill  re- 
ported to  the  House  last  year  was  only 
for  6  months  time  in  order  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  President  to  elim- 
inate what  we  thought  was  discrimina- 
tory treatment  toward  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil.  That  discrimination  has 
been  eliminated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  the  point  is  that 
there  have  been  no  hearings,  and  yet 
you  come  before  the  House  with  this. 

Mr.  MHXB  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  there 
have  been,  covering  the  very  period  of 
extension  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Last  December  this  cof- 
fee agreement  was  extended:  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  agreement  was  extended 
for  a  period  of  6  months.  This  is  a  four 
times  increase  in  the  extension  or  more 
than  2  years. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  second,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  first. 

At  the  rate  of  $900  million  a  year  in 
coffee  prices  to  Americans,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  have,  before  this 
House,  before  we  even  undertake  gen- 
eral debate  on  extension  of  this  coffee 
cartel— it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have 
some  evidence  from  downtown,  from  the 
State  Department,  the  President  or  some- 
body else,  some  te.stimony  justifying  this 
kind  of  a  deal,  because  the  taxpayers 
and  the  consumers  are  being  victimized. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Evidently  I 
am  not  making  myself  clear  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa.  The  hearings  last  year  ap- 
plied not  to  a  program  of  6  months  but 
to  the  President's  request  of  last  year 
which  was  for  a  longer  extension  of  time. 
The  committee,  on  the  basis  of  the  hear- 
ings held  and  on  our  eencral  subject  mat- 
ter knowledge,  would  not  agree  to  the 
extension  that  the  President  wanted 
last  year.  We  provided  instead  for  an 
interim  extension  until  the  President 
could  have  time  to  do  what  we  thought 
should  be  done,  namely,  to  work  out  with 
Brazil  an  arrangement  that  would  elim- 
inate discrimination.  We  said  then  that 
if  that  was  done  we  would  consider  ex- 
tending the  bill  in  accordance  with  his 


request.  If  it  was  not  done,  the  commit- 
tee would  not  consider  going  beyond 
July  1  of  this  year.  The  President  has 
worked  out  that  arrangement.  So  the 
hearings  were  held  last  year  and  they 
were  on  this  bill.  So  there  was  no  point, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  in  hav- 
ing ad^iitional  hearings  this  year  on  the 
same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me  just  briefly  for  a  further  re- 
sponse, when  the  6-month  extension  was 
before  the  House  on  December  18.  1970, 
last  December  18,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  report  on  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  in  other  words,  the  interna- 
tional coffee  cartel. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  at  that  time  if 
his  committee  had  gone  into  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  and  the 
gentleman  said  it  had  not. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  in  the  interim 
between  December  18,  1970,  and  any  pos- 
sible renewal  of  this  agreement,  you,  the 
chairman  said  the  committee  would  go 
into  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port. 

Now,  did  the  committee  do  this?  Did 
it  hold  hearings?  Did  it  get  the  General 
Accounting  Office  over  to  find  out  why 
the  General  Accounting  Office  made  a 
report  critical  of  the  coffee  agreement? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  wtU 
yield  further,  last  year  I  told  the  gen- 
tleman we  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report.  This  year  we  have  gone  into  it 
and  analyzed  it  in  detail.  It  happens  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
agencies  of  Government  were  consulted 
and  the  report  was  discussed  with  them, 
and  these  other  agencies  of  Government 
do  not  agree  with  all  that  is  in  the  re- 
port and  neither  does  the  committee,  but 
we  did  go  into  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  was  no  hear- 
ing held  on  it? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No  public 
hearing.  I  have  said  that.  The  public 
hearing  was  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  yield,  I  would  like 
to  go  into  that  further,  but  I  will  not 
da  so  under  the  rule.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  with  respect  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  concluded  his  remarks 
on  December  18,  1970.  with  this  signifi- 
cant closing  sentence: 

But  It  Is  a  matter  as  well  as  the  entire 
subject  that  will  be  looked  Into  by  the  com- 
mittee before  there  Is  any  further  extension 
of  this  agreement.  If  there  ever  Is  any  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed  that  this 
bill  is  back  here  in  view  of  th?  gentle- 
man's language  because  he  surely  ques- 
tioned this  bill  himself  last  year  when 
he  said:  "If  there  ever  is  any  exten.'=;ion. " 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  this  cartel  is  costing  the  coffee  con- 
sumers of  this  country  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  did  ex- 
actly this  year  what  I  advised  the  gen- 
tleman last  year  we  would  do  before  the 
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bill  was  extended.  The  bill  was  held  in 
the  committee,  not  because  of  any  con- 
cern about  the  implementing  legislation. 
The  bill  was  held  up,  as  I  pointed  out, 
because  we  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
people  representing  our  Goverimient  had 
acted  as  forcefully  as  they  should  to 
eliminate  the  discrimination  being  car- 
ried on  against  us  by  the  coimtry  of 
Brazil.  That  discrimination  has  been 
eliminated  and  thus  our  concern  was 
eliminated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  yield  further, 
the  whole  agreement  is  discriminatory 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Well,  would 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  my 
friend  from  Iowa  would  at  least  admit 
that  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  the  figures  also  back  it  up, 
I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  do  not  know- 
about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  go  back  to  the  snack 
bar  just  off  the  House  floor  and  ask  the 
lady  operator  what  she  paid  for  coffee 
in  1963  as  compared  to  what  she  pays 
today.  Walk  back  there  after  you  get 
through  with  this  discussion  and  ask 
her  about  it. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  give 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  some  figures  on 
prices  in  1970  as  measured  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  based  on  the  period 
of  1957-59  equal  100. 

In  1970  it  showed  that  prices  of  all 
goods  and  services  were  up  to  135.3  per- 
cent; all  foods.  132.4  percent;  tea,  105.5 
percent;  cola,  164  and  milk,  127. 

Really,  you  will  find  even  during  this 
period  of  inflation  that  everything  has 
gone  up  in  1970  over  1957-59  when  the 
price  actually  of  coffee  in  1957  was  114; 
in  1958,  101;  and  in  1959,  it  was  84.9.  But 
on  the  average  the  price  of  coffee  has 
gone  up  less  than  all  goods  and  services, 
tea,  and  milk.  In  the  year  of  1970  there 
has  been  a  shght  increase  to  105.2.  In 
the  month  of  January  1971,  but  in  Feb- 
ruary the  price  dropped  back  down  in 
March.  We  have  a  completely  ample  sup- 
ply of  coffee  coming  into  the  United 
States  so  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
anticipate  increases  in  the  price  of  coffee 
unless — that  is  coffee  coming  from 
another  country — unless,  of  course,  there 
is  some  further  disaster  that  people  down 
there  carmot  protect  themselves  against 
such  things  as  drought. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  drought  was  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  they  are  still  harp- 
ing on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  They  had  one 
in  1969.  That  is  not  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  read  the  footnote 
from  the  same  table  I,  the  same  table  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  Is 
quoting. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas,  Mine  is  from 
the  Department  of  Labor. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  says: 


Excludes  Instant  coffee,  for  which  Index- 
ing began  m  1962;  since  base  year  Is  1962, 
these  data — 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  you  can  bet  your  life 
these  concluding  words  are  true: 
these  data  are  not  strictly  comparable  with 
other  data  in  this  table. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  true, 
and  the  whole  statement  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  want  to  give  us 
some  help,  please,  give  us  some  infor- 
mation on  this  table,  and  if  you  do  not 
have  that  information  then  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  hold  some  hearings. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Instant  cof- 
fee is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  cof- 
fee consumed.  We  have  had  trouble  with 
the  instant  coffee,  and  that  is  why  the 
committee  did  not  allow  this  extension 
last  year,  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  discrimination  on  the  part  of  Brazil 
in  the  processing  and  selling  of  instant 
coffee  from  Brazil  compared  to  the  situa- 
tion here  of  converting  coffee  into  instant 
coffee  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  that  has  been  eliminated,  so  the 
question  the  committee  had  about  the 
matter  has  been  entirely  resolved  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raised  some  of  the  ques- 
tions before  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  just  raised 
here,  and  I  did  obtain  a  statement  that 
perhaps  this  is  a  foreign  aid  bill.  I  quite 
agree  that  it  is,  but  payment,  instead  of 
coming  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  lo 
coming  from  the  coffee  tisers  of  this 
country. 

I  think  that  during  the  years  we  have 
been  a  party  to  this  international  coffee 
agreement,  we  have  suffered  the  most 
from  its  provisions  as  we  drink  more 
coffee  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
There  is,  according  to  the  committee  re- 
port, $1  billion  worth  of  coffee  imported 
into  this  country  every  year. 

The  proponents  say  the  agreement 
stabilizes  prices  and  seem  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  assures  every  house- 
wife that  she  will  be  paying  higher  prices 
for  coffee.  The  report  mentions  $1  coffee 
and  I  cannot  recall  dollar-a-pound  coffee 
prior  to  this  international  agreement. 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  foreign  aid  bill.  This  is  pointed  out 
on  page  2  of  the  report,  that  these  ex- 
porting coimtries,  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  U.S.  assistance.  It  goes  on  to 
say  that: 

...  in  the  early  1960's  loseee  from  the 
declining  coffee  prices  offset  development  aid 
and  frustrated  our  efforts  to  promote  growth 
and  stability  In  these  countries.  This  situa- 
tion was  particularly  apparent  with  regard  to 
the  nations  in  Latin  America  and  Africa.  It 
waa  for  the  purpose  of  st&blUzing  the  price  of 
coffee  at  a  level  fair  to  both  producing  coun- 
tries and  consuming  countries  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Joined  with  52  other  countries  in 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 
1962.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  might  even  go  along 
with  the  foreign  aid  element  involved  in 
this  agreement  if  we  did  not  read  from 
time  to  time  about  a  surplus  of  coffee, 
and  the  dumping  of  it  to  maintain  the 


higher  prices  which  can  be  obtained  un- 
der the  agreement.  I  believe  the  house- 
wives of  the  country  which  is  import- 
ing coffee  to  the  time  of  $1  billion  a  year, 
really  ought  to  receive  some  of  the  bene- 
fits from  this  overproduction.  However, 
by  virtue  of  this  intemationaJ  coffee 
agreement  they  are  precluded  from  any 
such  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  more  time 
and  consideration  is  given  to  the  report 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  men- 
tioned, and  prhaps  we  should  have  the 
report  before  this  bill  is  brought  forward 
for  final  House  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  as  sur- 
prised as  I  am  that  this  bill  is  here  at 
all  after  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
as  late  as  last  December  when  he  seri- 
ously questioned  whether  he  would  ever 
again  bring  this  kind  of  a  bill  before  the 
House?  I  wonder  what  really  prompts 
bringing  it  out  under  those  circum- 
stances? He  had  grave  doubts  and  so 
expressed  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  December  18,  1970,  that  he 
would  ever  bring  this  monstrosity  back — 
but  here  it  is. 

I  think  the  rule  ought  to  be  defeated 
and  thus  save  the  consumers  of  coffee 
in  this  Nation  an  awful  lot  of  money. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Ohio  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resoluti(»i. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  336,  nays  41,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows: 

(Roll   No.   124  J 
YEAS— 336 


Abbltt 

Bell 

Broomfleld 

Abemethy 

Bennett 

Brotzman 

Abourezk 

Bereland 

Brown.  Mich. 

Abzug 

Betts 

Brovhlll.  N.C. 

Adams 

Bevill 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Addabbo 

Blester 

Buchanan 

Anderson. 

Bingham 

Burke.  Fla, 

Tenn. 

Blackburn 

Burke,  Mass. 

Andrews,  Ala, 

Blanton 

Burleson.  Tex 

Andrews, 

Bogps 

Burllson.  Mo. 

N.  Dak. 

Boland 

Burton 

Annunzlo 

Boiling 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Archer 

Bow 

Bjrmes,  Wis. 

Arends 

Brademas 

Bvron 

Ashley 

Bra.sco 

Cabell 

Aspln 

Bray 

Caffery 

BadlUo 

Brlnkley 

Camp 

Barrett 

Brooks 

Carney 
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Carter 
Coaey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Claxuen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
CoUner 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  SO. 
Davis.  Wla, 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
^Imondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Pindley 
Pish 
Fiaher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B, 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prelinghuyaen 
Prey 

Fulton,  Tena, 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakla 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasao 
Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Grlfflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idabo 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  I 
HelstoaU 
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Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ash  brook 
Baker 
Belcher 
Brown.  Ohio 


Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  CallX 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karlh 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Mel  Cher 
Michel 
Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
MizeU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moss 

Miirphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obey 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pr>-or,  Ark. 

NAYS— 41 


Puc.aski 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Kailsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Reid.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
.    Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuck ey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
WtaUey 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Clancy 

Cleveland 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 


DlngeU 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gross 

Hall 


Harsba 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Kaatenmeler 
Koch 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
McCloskey 
McDade 
MUler.  Ohio 


Moaher 
O'Konskl 
PeUy 
Pimle 
Roncallo 
Rousselot 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
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Snyder 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliaxn 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Young,  Tex. 


Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Begich 

Blaggl 

Blatnlk 

Carey.  N.Y. 

CeUer 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 

Culver 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Edwards,  La. 


NOT  VOTING — 59 


Ell  berg 

Frenzel 

Gray 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Kee 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Ia. 

Mcculloch 

McMillan 

Mallllard 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mollohan 

OHara 


Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rangel 

Roy 

Rvuxnels 

Sandman 

Shoup 

Spence 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Teagtie,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tieman 

Vlgorlto 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Thompson   of  Now   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr,  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Frenael. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mallllard 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  DeUums. 

Mr.  CHara  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Clay 

Mr.  KUberg  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Tlernan. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dorn 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Beglcb  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
Uon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  466  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolulion  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Rzs.  466 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on   the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi 
8311)    to  amend   the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951    to    extend   the    Act   for    two    years   to 
modify  the  interest  rate  on  excessive  profits 
and  on   refunds,   and  to   provide  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
renegoUaUon    cases.    After    general    debate 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shall 
continue   not   to  exceed    two   hours,   to   be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 


man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  sb^ 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-SS 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  conslder^I 
amendment  recommended  by  the  cZmlt! 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  now  printed  In  the 
JLJ^^  ^^  P°'°*  °^  order*^  against  8^d 
^r^t^.r'^'''^*"^*  ^°'  '^1^«  to  com. 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7.  rule 
XVI  are  hereby  waived,  but  said  commit 

^  ?h«  hiiw  °°^'='^10'^  o'  the  consideration 
fhJi^t.  "^  '°'"  "^endment,  the  Committee 
shaai  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  thrHoul! 
w^tb  such  amendments  a*  may  have  b^ 

mi^^  .'^  1  '"■*"'"'*  °°  the  blU  and^end! 
ments  thereto  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 

M^^t  ^P^KER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recoS 
nized  fori  hour.  rt-cog- 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
„f^'°f"  °1  "^  remarks  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 

nrJi^:^  Speaker,  House  Resolution  466 
provides  an  open  rule  as  to  sections  1  2 
and  3  and  a  closed  rule  as  to  section  4.' 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for  con- 
Act^Am^n/'  «■«• /^ll.  RenegoSaC 
Act  Amendments  of  1971.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that  all  points  of  order  are 
wa  ved  against  section  4  of  the  bill  for 
fai  ure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7.  rule  XVI-the  section  wouW  be 
nongermane. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8311  is  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act 

The  bill  would  extend  the  act'  for  2 

1973.  This  extension  will  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  renegotia- 
tion process  and  the  impact  of  the  mill- 
tary  procurement  buildup  in  recent  years 
on  defen.se-  and  space-related  profits 

Under  existing  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
w  ^  ^oo??"^^  accrues  on  excessive  profits. 
H.R.  8311  amends  the  act  to  provide  for 
flexible  interest  rates  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— at  6- 
month  intervals— on  the  basis  of  current 
commercial  rates  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
cessive profits  determinations 

Another  amendment  pro\1des  the  U  8 
Court  of  Claims  with  exclusive  Jurisdic- 

nl'!!i,f°^f /^'^^^""^'^^"°"^  of  excessive 
profits  detemuned  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  These  cases  have  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court 
.J^^^I^^  ^^"^  ^  modified  to  make  it  clear 
that  judges  who  have  retired  from  active 
duty  can  be  immediately  recalled  for 
Judicial  duty  and  their  salarj-  base  period 
for  purposes  of  computing  survivors'  an- 
nuities, IS  to  be  the  period  of  5  consecu- 
tive years  in  which  the  judges  receive  the 
largest  amount  of  compensation  for  their 
services. 

It  is  e.stimated  that  the  costs  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  in  the  5  following 
fiscal  years  made  by  the  changes  regard- 
ing Tax  Court  judges  will  be  negligible 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hou5e  Resolution  466  in  order  that  H  R 
8311  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  S.oeaker,  -.vill  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
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man's  stating  the  purpose  of  waiving 
points  of  order,  £ind  especisJly  I  appre- 
ciate his  saying  that  the  waiver  applies 
to  section  4  only.  We  all  know  that  clause 
7  of  rule  XVI  is  the  so-cadled  rule  of 
"germaneness."  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  is  in  section  4  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  this  rule  makes 
in  order,  that  would  not  be  germane  to 
H.R.  8311 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yield  to  me  to  answer  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 
'  Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  and  I  must  say 
it  is  my  own  opinion  particularly,  that 
section  4,  which  is  an  amendment 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  might  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  germane  to  the  basic  bill. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  committee  Juris- 
diction. The  committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  renegotiation  and  also  over  the  Tax 
Court.  But  I  thought  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  safer  to  get  a  rule  waiving  a 
point  of  order  against  this  section  on 
the  ground  of  germaneness,  and  I  asked 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  so  provide  in 
its  resolution.  They  have  done  that. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  our  taking  the 
jui-isdiction  of  another  committee.  The 
matter  is  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  the  very  point  that 
I  wanted  to  bring  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Well  knowing  the  propensity  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mesms  for  safety  In  legislative  pro- 
cedure, I  can  understand  why  he  might 
want  to  avoid  a  point  of  order  or  addi- 
tional loads  on  a  renegotiation  bill.  Does 
this  amendment  under  section  4  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  little  kicker  that 
is  written  into  H H.  8213,  which  transfers 
jurisdiction  from  the  Tax  Court  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  additional  retirement  benefits  to 
the  judges  thereof? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Section  4  of 
the  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trans- 
fer of  jurisdiction  of  redeterminations  of 
excessive  profits  from  the  Tax  Court  to 
the  Court  of  Claims.  This  is  clearly  a 
part  of  the  renegotiation  bill  and  is  in 
the  part  of  the  bill  where  no  points  of 
order  are  waived.  Section  4  deals  with 
the  recall  of  retired  judges  and  with  Tax 
Court  judges'  survivors'  benefits  for 
which  the  judges  pay.  We  have  a  very 
inequitable  situation  in  the  present  law 
in  that  a  Tax  Court  Judge  who  is  called 
back  to  continue  as  a  judge  after  once 
retiring  must  make  contributions  for  the 
survivors'  annuity  on  any  increase  in 
his  salary  that  he  may  receive,  but  for 
survivorship  purposes  the  benefits  are 
based  upon  the  salary  that  he  drew  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement.  Section  4 
changes  this.  We  thought  it  was  com- 
pletely equitable  to  make  the  change. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  judges'  re- 
tirement benefits  as  such — only  with  sur- 
vivorship benefits. 


Mr.  HALL.  Again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  forthright  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  yield  further,  quite  aside 
from  the  question  of  equity,  my  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  this  is  the  non- 
germane  portion  to  which  I  refer  in  a 
colloquialism  as  the  "kicker"  in  the  bill, 
which  would  be  nongermane  and  would 
require  sin  additional  act  of  Congress  If 
it  were  not  included? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlemsoi  from  Massachusetts 
yield  further? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  notice,  section  4  is  cm  amend- 
ment of  certain  sections  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  Renegotiation  Act 
is  not  a  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code — it  is  a  separate  act.  Because  sec- 
tion 4  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  germane, 
and  thus  that  we  should,  if  we  were  going 
to  consider  this  matter,  ask  for  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
whole  section. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  makes  it  crystal  clear 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  presume 
fiuliier  that  the  chairmsai's  oft-vented 
fear  of  opening  the  whole  Tax  Code  up 
to  amendments  would  be  projected  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  were  that  not  true. 

Mr.  MILLfi  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  one  further  question 
If  the  distinguished  majority  whip  will 
3deld  further,  the  gentleman  appearing 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Going  back  to  our  discussion  of  the 
retirement  benefits  and  survivorship 
benefits  of  Judges  on  the  Tax  Court,  if 
they  are  recalled  after  retirement  to 
serve  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  that 
in  which  they  were  retired,  would  this 
mitigate  toward  giving  them  higher  ulti- 
mate retirement,  if  they  serve,  say,  for 
3  or  even  5  years  in  a  higher  pay  bracket? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arksuisas.  No.  The  pro- 
vision I  am  talking  about  is  aiH>llcable 
only  with  respect  to  survivorship  bene- 
fits. There  is  no  problem  imder  existing 
law  with  respect  to  retirement  benefits. 
Under  existing  law,  a  Judge's  retirement 
pay  Is  based  on  the  current  salary  for 
the  office.  Thus,  if  a  judge  is  called  back 
and  serves  for  5  years  under  a  higher 
rate  of  pay,  then  when  he  finally  Is 
retired,  he  is  retired  on  the  basis  of  that 
higher  rate  of  pay.  The  same  Is  true  even 
if  he  Is  not  recalled.  There  is  nothing  In 
the  bill  on  this. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  clear 
is  that  during  this  same  period  of  time, 
this  5  years,  while  he  Is  receiving  the 
higher  amount,  he  must  continue  to  pay 
for  survivorship  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
this  higher  amount,  but  under  existing 
law  his  wife  would  have  no  right  to  sur- 
vivorship benefits  based  upon  that  higher 
amount  on  which  he  has  made  the 
contributions. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  he  would  still  contrib- 
ute to  the  retirement  fimd  when  recalled 
to  active  duty? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Absolutely. 
He  is  required  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  HALL.  So,  in  essence,  it  amends 
the  Internal  Taxation  Act,  It  amends  the 
Renegotiation  Act,  and  It  amends  the 


Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  so  far  as 
the  Judges  are  concerned.  The  other 
kicker  in  there,  which  also  would  t)e  non- 
germane  to  renegotiation.  Is  it  transfers 
jurisdiction  from  the  Tax  Court  to  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  MTT.TS  of  Arkansas.  The  trsuisfer 
of  jurisdiction  is  germane  and  Is  in  the 
part  of  the  bill  on  which  there  Is  no 
waiver  of  a  point  of  order.  I  might  also 
point  out,  this  is  not  an  amendment  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  These 
provisions  relating  to  survivorship  and 
retirement  are  a  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that,  but  they 
do  in  effect  take  personnel  out  of  civil 
service  and  give  them  separate  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  This  person- 
nel Is  already  out  of  civil  service. 

Mr.  HALL.  Indeed,  like  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  and  others  do. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  extend  for  an  additional  2  years — 
through  Jime  30,  1973 — the  Renegotia- 
tion Act,  and  amend  it  In  several 
instances. 

The  act,  first  passed  in  1951,  generally 
provides  that  the  Renegotiation  Board  is 
to  review  the  total  profit  derived  by  a 
contractor  during  a  year  from  all  his  re- 
negotiable  contr£u;ts  and  subcontracts  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  his 
profit  is  excessive.  Generally  speaking, 
contracts  covered  by  the  act  are  In  the 
defense  and  space  areas  of  Government 
procurement. 

The  act  will  expire  on  June  30,  1971, 
The  bill  will  extend  the  act  for  2  years — 
through  June  30,  1973.  The  administra- 
tion has  sought  a  permanent  extension 
but  the  committee  felt  a  regular  congres- 
sional oversight  was  desirable. 

The  bill  amends  the  act  In  two  other 
significant  instances.  First,  It  provides 
that  where  the  Board  has  made  a  deter- 
minatlcm  of  excess  profits  against  a  con- 
tractor, such  contractor  may  appeal  the 
finding  to  the  \3B.  Tax  Court.  The  bill 
removes  this  jurisdiction  from  the  Tax 
Court,  which  is  overburdened,  and  places 
it  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  Both 
courts  approve  this  shift  of  Jurisdiction. 
Secondly,  once  a  determination  of  ex- 
cess profits  is  made  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  interest  Is  chargeable  to  the  con- 
tractor until  he  pays  back  the  excess 
profits  to  the  Government.  Currently, 
the  statutory  rate  of  interest  Is  4  percent. 
The  bill  amends  *he  provision  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  set  the 
rate,  for  each  succeeding  6-month  period 
based  upon  current  commercial  interest 
rates. 

The  committee  estimates  the  expenses 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board  over  a  2-year 
period  at  $10  million.  E>uring  this  period 
it  will  recover,  based  upon  past  perform- 
ance between  $20  to  $35  million.  The 
Court  of  Claims  does  not  anticipate  any 
additional  costs  because  of  its  Increased 
case  load. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  bill 
was  reported  imanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  has  requested  a  closed 
rule  on  section  4,  which  amends  the  In- 
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temal  Revenue  Code  and  an  open  rule 
on  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  with  2  hours 
of  debate. 

Mr.  O'NEILX..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8311)  to  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  to  extend  the 
act  for  2  years  to  modify  the  interest  rate 
on  excessive  profits  and  on  refunds,  and 
to  provide  that  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  renegotiation  cases. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

rs  THE  COMMTTTEE  or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  8311,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  I  Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes),  will  be  recognized  for 
Ihour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  preface  my  re- 
marks by  saying  I  doubt  that  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  will  use  the  hour 
allotted  to  it  under  this  rule.  We  should 
be  able  to  dispose  of  this  matter  in  a 
much  shorter  time,  I  would  hope. 

The  renegotiation  process  is  designed 
to  eliminate  excessive  profits  from  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  related  subcon- 
tracts primarily  in  national  defense  and 
space  programs.  In  the  absence  of  leg- 
islation, the  Renegotiation  Act  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  The  bill  before  us  todav, 
HJi.  8311,  would  extend  the  act  for  2 
years  or  imtil  June  30.  1973. 

The  bill  also  makes  two  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Renegotiation  Act.  First  it 
revises  the  interest  rate  chargeable  on 
excessive  profits  determinations  and  on 
overcollections  of  excessive  profits.  Sec- 
ond, it  provides  that  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  rather  than  the  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
is  to  have  jurisdiction  over  redetermina- 
tions of  excessive  profits  in  the  future. 
In  addition,  the  bill  makes  two  minor 
technical  changes  in  the  provisions  of 
present  law  relating  to  the  Tax  Court. 

As  I  indicated,  the  purpose  of  rene- 
gotiation is  to  eliminate  excessive  profits 
on  military  and  space  related  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  Renegotiation  Act 
authorizes  the  Renegotiation  Board  to 
review  the  total  profit  a  contractor  de- 
rives during  a  year  on  all  of  his  renego- 
tiable  contracts  and  subcontracts.  In 
other  words,  renegotiation  does  not 
operate  with  respect  to  individual  con- 
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tracts  or  subcontracts.  The  board  must 
consider  a  number  of  specific  facts  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  in  determining  the 
existence  and  actual  amount  of  any  ex- 
cessive profits  which  must  be  repaid  to 
the  Government. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  cases  arising 
in  the  2  years  ahead  there  will  be  savings 
of  from  $20  million  to  $35  million.  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  itself  in  addition  to  recouping  these 
amounts  of  money  also  encourages  the 
elimination  of  excessive  profits  in  two 
other  ways.  Contractors  often  make 
volimtary  refunds  or  price  reductions 
which  in  no  small  part  are  attributable 
to  the  prospect  of  renegotiation.  Second, 
prices  determined  in  initial  contract 
negotiations  also  are  significantly  in- 
fluenced by  the  possibility  of  eventual 
renegotiation.  How  much  is  actually 
saved  in  these  ways  is  very  diflBcult  for  us 
to  estimate,  but  there  nevertheless  are 
additional  savings. 

Moreover,  if  for  no  other  reason  there 
would  be  a  need  to  continue  renegotia- 
tion because  modem  military  and  space 
procurement  is  very  complex  and  is  char- 
acterized by  changing  requirements. 
Often,  there  is  a  lack  of  established 
market  costs  or  prices  to  provide  guides 
.  for  this  procurement.  As  a  result,  nego- 
tiated contracts — often  based  on  uncer- 
tain estimates — are  used  for  the  bulk  of 
this  procurement.  For  example,  89  per- 
cent of  Defense  Department  military 
procurement  in  fiscal  1970  was  nego- 
tiated. Think  of  it.  Eighty-nine  percent. 
In  addition,  99  percent  of  NASA's  pro- 
curement in  this  period  was  negotiated. 
The  renegotiation  process  is  an  after- 
the-fact  review  to  eliminate  excessive 
profits  which  may  arise  on  procurement 
made  under  these  conditions. 

A  second  factor  which  indicates  the 
need  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
is  the  continued  relatively  high  level  of 
defense-related  procurement.  To  illus- 
trate, military  procurement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  rose  to  a  peak  of 
$44.6  bUlion  in  fiscal  1967.  Since  that 
time  it  has  declined  only  slightly  to  a 
level  of  $36  billion  in  fiscal  1970.  More- 
over, the  level  of  overall  defense-related 
procurement— which  includes  more  than 
just  military  procurement  is  expected  to 
remain  high  for  at  least  the  next  2  years 
we  are  told. 

A  third  reason  for  extending  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  is  the  result  of  the  nor- 
mal timelag  between  the  time  a  contract 
is  awarded  and  the  time  renegotiation 
filings  are  made.  As  a  result  contracts 
relating  to  the  peak  period  of  milita'-y 
procurement  for  the  Southeast  Asia 
conflict  will  continue  to  be  reported  in 
filings  with  the  Renegotiation  Board  for 
at  least  the  next  2  years— the  time  period 
involved  in  this  recommended  extention. 
This  is  indicated  by  past  experience  with 
timelags.  Although  total  military-  and 
space  procurement  has  declined  since 
fiscal  1967.  the  level  of  renegotiable  sales 
rose  substantially  from  $33.1  billion  in 
fiscal  1967  to  $48  billion  in  fiscal  1970. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  concluded  that  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  should  be  extended  for 
a  2-year  period— from  June  30,  1971,  to 
June  30.  1973. 


Because  the  very  nature  of  the  rene- 
gotiation process,  however,  involves  a 
high  degree  of  subjectivity  on  the  part 
of  the  renegotiators.  the  committee  be- 
lieved it  was  desirable  for  Congress  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  periodicallj*  re- 
view the  administration  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act.  The  2-year  extension  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  will  allow  the  Congress 
to  again  review  the  application  of  this 
human  factor  in  the  renegotiation 
process. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  deals  with 
the  rate  of  interest  a  contractor  must  pay 
on  excessive  profits  from  the  time  the 
Board  determines  their  existence  until 
they  are  finally  repaid.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest presently  prescribed  by  the  act  is 
4  percent. 

Since  the  contractor  is,  in  effect,  bor- 
rowing funds  from  the  Government  in 
these  situations,  it  is  unreasonable  not  to 
provide  for  realistic  interest  on  these 
amounts.  The  present  4-percent  rate 
clearly  is  not  realistic  in  view  of  currently 
prevailing  interest  rates.  In  place  of  this 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  flexible  interest  rate  to  be  charged 
on  excessive  profits— and  to  be  paid  on 
overcollections  of  excessive  profits.  This 
rate  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  6-month  intervals  on 
the  basis  of  current  commercial  interest 
rates  for  loans  maturing  in  approximate- 
ly 5  years.  The  rate  prescribed  for  each 
6-month  period  will  apply  to  all  deter- 
minations of  excessive  profits — and  over- 
collections  of  excessive  profits — made  in 
the  6-month  period  in  question. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  provisions  of 
the  act  dealing  with  judicial  redeter- 
minations of  amounts  of  excessive  prof- 
its. Present  law  provides  that  the  Tax 
Court  is  to  hear  a  contractor's  petition 
for  a  redetermination.  That  has  been 
the  case  since  the  inception  of  the  act. 
The  bill  transfers  this  jurisdiction  from 
the  Tax  Court  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  subject  matter  of  renego- 
tiation cases  is  similar  to  matters  pres- 
ently being  handled  in  the  Court  of 
Claims — for  example,  actions  brought  by 
contractors  for  refunds  in  cases  involv- 
ing contracts  with  the  Government. 

Second,  the  procedures  normally  fol- 
lowed in  the  Court  of  Claims  are  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  process  of  renegotia- 
tion than  those  which  generally  prevail 
in  a  Tax  Court  proceeding.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Court  of 
Claims — often  by  using  a  Court  of  Claims 
Commissioner— to  handle  cases  involv- 
ins:  a  lengthy  hearing  and  a  large  vol- 
ume of  evidence.  The  same  elements  cus- 
tomarily exist  in  a  renegotiation  case.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Tax  Court  judge  often 
has  a  calendar  of  tax  cases  which  must 
be  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
the  technique  needed  for  tax  cases  is  not 
closely  related  to  the  procedures  re- 
quired in  renegotiation  cases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 
Third,  the  workload  of  the  Tax  Court 
recently  has  been  much  heavier  than 
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that  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Thus  a  shift- 
ing of  renegotiation  cases  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  should  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  evening-out  of  the  work- 
load of  these  two  courts. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  told  that  this  transfer  of 
juilsdiction  in  renegotiation  cases  is  ap- 
proved both  by  the  Tax  Court  and  the 
Couit  of  Claims.  Further,  both  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  no  opposition  to  this  trans- 
fer. 

Tills  transfer  of  jurisdiction  applies 
to  all  petitions  for  a  redetermination 
which  are  filed  after  the  enactment  of 
the  bill.  In  addition,  cases  presently 
pending  in  the  Tax  Court  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims  if  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Tax  Court  have  not  pro- 
gressed significantly.  In  other  words,  if 
the  filing  of  papers  is  all  that  has  oc- 
curred, those  cases  might  well  be  trans- 
ferred. That  is  an  example  of  the  situa- 
tion where  some  action  has  been  taken, 
but  the  ca.se  could  be  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

The  bill  also  makes  two  minor  changes, 
unrelated  to  the  Renegotiations  Act,  in 
the  provisions  of  the  present  law  relating 
to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

First,  existing  law  is  clarified — and 
I  say  "clarified"  advisedly — to  insure 
that,  as  Congress  intended,  a  Tax  Court 
judge  who  is  retired  from  active  duty 
can  be  immediately  recalled  for  judicial 
duty.  This  is  designed  to  overcome  a 
possible  ambiguity  in  present  law  which 
might  be  read  as  not  permitting  the  re- 
call of  the  judge  until  he  has  actually 
received  some  retirement  pay.  This  was 
a  result  certainly  not  Intended  by  the 
Congress. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
judge's  salary  base  period — and  this  is 
the  point  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Hall),  was  discussing — 
for  purposes  of  computing  his  survivors' 
annuity,  is  to  be  the  period  of  5  con- 
secutive years  in  which  he  receives  the 
largest  amoimt  of  compensation  or  re- 
tirement pay.  Under  present  law,  the  base 
for  computation  of  the  survivors'  annuity 
is  frozen  as  of  the  time  a  retired  judge 
fir.'Jt  receives  retired  pay.  In  other  words. 
If  his  salary  or  retired  pay  is  later  in- 
creased, the  increased  amount  is  not 
taken  into  account  in  computing  the 
amount  of  his  survivors'  annuity.  It  is 
inequitable  in  our  opinion  to  freeze  the 
base  in  this  manner,  especially  since  if 
the  judge's  salary  or  retirement  pay  is 
later  increased,  he  must  make  deposits 
into  the  retirement  fund  for  the  sur- 
vivors' aimuity  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
creased amount. 

The  bill  by  removing  this  inequity 
does  no  more  than  equalize  the  treat- 
ment already  available  In  all  our  other 
Federal  courts.  We  think  it  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  provide  this  treatment  for 
the  retired  members  of  the  Tax  Court  as 
well. 

That  covers  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported 
the  bill  unanimously.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  administration.  They  did 
want  a  longer  extension  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act,  but  we  thought  it  was  better 


to  keep  a  little  closer  restraining  rein  on 
the  process.  As  a  result  we  have  provided 
for  a  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
3deld  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means'  yielding. 

I  appreciate  his  statement  about  the 
need,  particularly  in  the  space  industry 
and  the  defense  industries  for  the  re- 
negotiation amendments  and,  indeed,  his 
clear  explanation  of  the  cause  for  being 
of  renegotiation  contracts. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chairmam  and  his 
committee,  would  it  have  been  possible 
to  have  developed  formulas  for  contract- 
ing on  the  Department  of  Defense  bfisis, 
for  example,  with  industry  to  provide  the 
necessary  strategic  weapons  that  we  need 
or  have  in  the  ofiBng  vrithout  a  renegotia- 
tion act? 

Mr.  MELLS  of  Arkansas.  I  would  cer- 
tainly think  it  would  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  defense  contracts  with  de- 
fense industries  could  not  have  the  built- 
in  penalties  as  well  as  the  incentives  and 
completion  dates  or  slippages  based  on 
alteration  of  contracts  required  by 
changes  in  specifications  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  itself  were  it  not  for  the 
possibility  of  renegotiation,  even  in  this 
day  of  computers? 

Mr.  Mnis  of  Arkansas.  I  have  been 
told  by  the  membership  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  when  our  re- 
tired friend  from  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  he  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  In  the 
Congress  of  renegotiation  and  he  said  it 
was  an  absolutely  necessary  tool  for  the 
pricing  of  military  materials  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  somehow  strategi- 
cally this  becomes  so  complex  that  the 
Members  certainly,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of 
this  act  in  developing  this  formulas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  it  this  makes  no 
change  in  the  requisite  amount  of  time 
that  a  judge  must  serve  in  order  for  his 
survivors  to  qualify  for  benefits? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  We  made  no  change  in 
that. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  bill  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  consumed  19  minutes. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  so 
completely  and  clearly  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained the  bill  that  I  see  no  particular 
reason  for  me  to  elaborate  further  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  support  the  chairman 


in  the  position  he  has  taken  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  provides  for  a 
review  by  the  Renegotiation  Board  of 
total  profits  derived  from  contracts  es- 
sentially of  a  defense-related  nature  if  a 
contractor's  total  renegotiable  sales  are 
in  excess  of  $1  million.  If  the  Board, 
after  considering  factors  such  as  the  in- 
dividual contractor's  efficiency,  the  risk 
he  undertakes,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  contributions  to  the  defense  effort, 
and  the  character  of  the  business,  deter- 
mines that  a  contractor's  profits  are  ex- 
cessive, it  is  empowered  to  reduce  those 
profits. 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  modern 
military,  space,  and  aviation  procure- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  contracting 
process  by  which  procurements  are  filled, 
and  the  heavy  Federal  commitments  in 
defense-related  procurement  both  in 
recent  and  current  years,  the  committee 
felt  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  ex- 
tend the  act  for  a  2-year  period. 

The  bill,  which  was  imanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee,  also  includes 
three  amendments.  The  first  amendment 
tranfers  jurisdiction  for  the  review  of 
renegotiation  cases  decided  by  the  Board 
from  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims.  The  Committee  has 
been  advised  that  the  caseload  handled 
by  the  Tax  Court  is  heavier  than  that 
currently  being  handled  by  the  Court  of 
Claims.  Additionally,  the  renegotiation 
process  essentially  involves  a  claim  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  individ- 
ual citizen  of  a  nature  not  unlike  other 
claims  that  form  the  basis  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  U5.  Court  of  Claims.  Both 
the  Tax  Court  and  the  UJ3.  Court  of 
Claims,  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Justice,  concurred  in  the  Committee's 
decision  to  transfer  jurisdiction  for  re- 
view of  renegotiation  cases  to  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

Additionally,  the  bill  Includes  two 
amendments  of  a  technicsJ  nature  to 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relating  to  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States.  An  amendment  is  included  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  statute  permits  a 
retired  judge  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment to  be  immediately  recalled  by  the 
chief  judge.  This  simply  clarifies  the 
statute  which  has  provided  authority  for 
the  Tax  Court  to  recall  a  retired  judge 
at  no  additional  compensation  when  the 
business  of  the  court  will  be  facilitated. 
Additionally,  it  is  provided  that  a  Tax 
Court  judge's  retirement  annuity  may  be 
based  not  only  on  the  average  salary 
prior  to  his  retirement,  but  on  compen- 
sation he  is  paid  subsequent  to  his  re- 
tirement if  he  Is  recalled  pursuant  to  the 
recall  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  both  the 
extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  said 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee bill  deserve  the  support  of  the 
House.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

GUBSER ) . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts)  ,  and  add 
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my  compliments  to  the  chairman  for  his 
usual  articulate,  succinct,  to-the-point 
and  clear  explanation  of  the  bill. 

On  three  previoios  occasions  I  have 
come  down  to  the  well  of  the  House  to 
oppose  extension  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  on  grounds  that  it  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  constituted  an  added 
cost  and  harassment  to  business  which 
actually  was  adverse  to  the  taxpayers' 
interrat.  However,  being  a  realist,  I  fully 
recognize  the  way  the  winds  of  public 
opinion  are  blowing  today.  Certainly  It 
would  be  Ul  advised  of  this  Congress  at 
this  point  in  time  to  do  anything  which 
appeared  as  a  relaxation  of  restrlctiotjs 
against  defense  industry.  No  matter  how 
Justified  it  might  be.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  general  public  would  misunder- 
stand it. 

So,  contrary  to  my  usual  positions.  I 
am  here  only  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  the  additions  which  they  have 
made  to  this  bill.  Certainly  putting  this 
determination  over  into  the  Tax  Court 
Is  a  wise  move  and,  second,  the  redeter- 
mination of  interest  rates  Is  timely.  I 
stand  here,  therefore,  urging  that  the 
bill  be  passed  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  must  take  just  2  or  3  minutes,  how- 
ever, to  briefly  go  over  the  past  argu- 
ments that  I  have  made  In  opposition 
to  this  legislation.  I  have  not  updated 
my  figures,  but  I  think  I  rather  con- 
clusively proved  in  1968  that  the  amount 
refunded  to  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
renegotiation  may  actually  be  a  net  loss 
First  this  amount  should  be  reported  less 
the  tax  which  had  been  paid  on  it— and 
that  Is  approximately  half— second,  It  Is 
well  established  by  reputable  organiza- 
tions that  It  costs  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  renegotiable  sales  merely  to  sub- 
net to  the  process  of  renegotiation.  That 
when  taken  as  a  percentage  of  all  re- 
negotiable  sales,  amoimts  to  a  very  siza- 
ble amount,  an  amount  which  is  add- 
ed to  the  price  of  the  product  charged 
to  the  Gtovemment.  This  amount,  too 
comes  off  the  top  of  the  tax  yield  which 
goes  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

If  you  add  to  that  the  administrative 
costs  of  continuing  the  Renegotiation 
Act.  I  think  you  would  find  today,  even 
in  light  of  seemingly  improved  figures 
that  what  I  said  in  1968  would  still  be 
true,  that  If  you  add  up  the  total  bal- 
ance sheet,  you  will  find  that  this  re- 
sults in  a  net  loss  to  the  taxpavers  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  but  one  of  my  concerns.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  what  is  happen- 
ing to  defense  procurement. 

I  know  the  way  the  winds  of  public 
opimon    are    blowing.    I    recoenlze    the 
heavy  wmd  that  comes  from  the  flutter- 
mg  of  a   flock  of  parrots  voicing  the 
cliches  whinh  are  very  popular  todav 
Anythmg  that  is  defense  is  evil.  Any 
person  who  makes  a  weapon  for  the  de- 
fense  of   this   country   is   of   necessity 
wrong  and  a  profiteer.  I  recognize  that 
Is  the  mood  which  seeminglv  prevails 
But,  I  repeat,  the  time  will  come  when 
these  same  people  wUl  recognize  that 
the  defense  of  this  countrv  is  still  a  very 
important  item,  and  it  takes  hardware 
it    takes    people    to    manufacture   that 
hardware,  particularly  in  this  day  and 
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age  of  long  lead  times  and  complicated 
technology. 

What  is  happening?  Every  small  busi- 
nessman across  this  country  is  getting 
out  of  the  defense  business  just  as  fast 
as  he  can  get  out  of  it.  Despite  the  state- 
ments that  you  hear  from  the  other  side 
of  this  Capitol,  defense  industry  profit  is 
constantly  going  down  to  the  point  where 
it  is  not  attractive.  Many  major  defense 
contractors  are  in  financial  trouble. 
Every  small  businessman  In  this  country 
is  concentrating  on  getting  out  of  defense 
and  charting  future  growth  in  his  com- 
pany into  commercial  channels. 

We  are  shrinking  the  base  of  expertise 
which  Is  available  to  the  UJS.  Defense 
Department,  and  concentrating  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  cartels. 

We  are  building  American  Houses  of 
Krupp  because  of  harassments  to  busi- 
ness like  the  Renegotiation  Act.  The 
House  of  Krupp  did  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  Germany  and  following  the 
same  path  will  not  serve  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Government  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee, which  I  serve  as  chairman,  is  in 
the  final  stages  of  preparing  a  report  for 
ultimate  submission  to  the  House  con- 
cerning the  efficiency  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  operations  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board.  Our  purpose  Is  to  frame  a 
series  of  affirmative  and  constructive  rec- 
ommendations, the  implementation  of 
which  will  make  the  Renegotiation  Board 
a  meaningful  process  by  which  the 
American  public  can  be  protected  from 
excessive  profits  on  defense  and  related 
contracts. 

While  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
recommendations  must  await  the  review 
and  evaluation  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  it  is  appropriate 
for  me  to  state  at  this  time  that  our  in- 
vestigation reveals  that  the  Board,  under 
is  present  level  of  operations,  is  almost 
totally  ineffective  in  guarding  the  pub- 
lic's interests  against  excessive  profits. 
Ofierating  on  a  temporary  basis,  with 
a  grossly  inadequate  staff,  without  an 
effective  data  processing  system,  and 
with  vague  and  obscure  standards  as  to 
the  meaning  of  excessive  profits,  the 
Board  simply  is  not  doing  the  job  that  the 
American  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
is  its  fimction. 

Because  of  the  confidentiality  of  the 
filings  defense  contractors  submit  an- 
nually to  the  Board,  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain authoritative  data  from  the  Board 
to  use  in  evaluating  the  Board's  effective- 
ness. However,  during  the  hearings,  the 
Board  furnished  the  subcommittee  with 
a  list  of  123  defense  contracts  that  were 
subject  to  renegotiation  determinations 
during  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  renegotiable  profits  of  these  123 
contractors  were  stated  in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  sales  and  also  in  terms  of  a 
percentage  of  beginning  net  worth  and 
beginning  capital.  The  amount  of  the  re- 
determination subject  to  return  to  the 
Government  was  also  listed. 

Several  factors  are  evident  from  this 


schedule.  First,  even  after  renegotia- 
tion, many  of  the  contractors  involved 
were  left  with  substantial  profits,  meas- 
ured either  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of 
sales  or  in  terms  of  a  percentage  cf  net 
worth  and  capital  investment.  It  is  also 
evident  from  the  magnitude  cf  the  re- 
negotiable sales  listed  on  the  schedule 
that  these  companies  were  in  most  in- 
stances medium  or  even  small  in  size. 

After  obtaining  this  schedule  from  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  the  subcommittee 
sought  additional  information  as  to  how 
many  of  the  companies  listed  on  the 
schedule  as  having  been  subject  to  re- 
negotiation determinations  during  fiscal 
year  1970  also  appear  on  the  list  of  100 
companies  receiving  the  largest  dollar 
volume  of  prime  contract  awards  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  To  our  complete  amazement, 
we  found  that,  in  year  after  year,  the 
100  defense  contractors  receiving  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  dc-feme 
procurement  contracts  are  seldom  sub- 
ject to  redetermination. 

As  an  example,  take  the  123  ccmp:.nies 
whose  profits  were  renegotiated  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  Assuming,  as  we  must,  that 
there  is  a  2-  or  3-year  lag  between  the 
contract  award  and  a  renegotiation  de- 
termination, the  subcommittee  inquired 
as  to  the  number  of  the  123  companies 
that  also  appeared  on  the  list  of  the  100 
large  defense  contractors  during  the 
period  of  the  prior  5  years. 

The  results  are  as  follows:  In  1966 
none;  in  1967,  one;  in  1968,  four;  in  1969 
two:  in  1970,  two;  and  in  1971,  one. 

As  both  the  list  of  defense  contractors 
subject  to  redetermination,  as  well  as  the 
list  of  100  largest  defense  contractors 
change  annually,  and  because  of  the  lag 
between  contract  award  and  renegotia- 
tion determinations,  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  an  absolute  connection  between 
these  two  lists.  However,  on  a  practical 
basis,  It  is  quite  evident  that  of  the  Na- 
tion's 100  largest  companies,  as  well  as 
subsidiary  corporations,  only  2  or  3  per- 
cent of  them  fall  within  the  renegotiaUon 
process— and  these  100  corporations  ac- 
count for  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  de- 
fense procurement. 

In  fairness  to  the  members  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  and  Its  staff,  I  wish  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  renegotiation 
process,  under  ideal  conditions,  would  be 
a  difficult  and  complex  job.  But  to  per- 
form this  task,  or  at  least  to  trv  to  per- 
form this  task,  without  adequate  re- 
sources and  under  the  other  handicaps 
and  deficiencies  that  have  been  revealed 
during  our  investigation,  would  be  next 
to  impossible.  Generally,  I  favor  placing 
the  Renegotiation  Board  on  a  permanent 
basis.  However,  I  believe  that  this  action 
should  be  postponed  until  the  Board  has 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  operate 
efficiently  and  effectively  with  adequate 
resources  in  terms  of  staff,  modem  com- 
puter equipment,  and  with  clearer  guide- 
lines from  Congress  as  to  the  meaning 
of  excessive  profits.  If,  during  the  next 
2-year  period,  either  in  the  absence  of 
Congress  providing  the  resources  to  make 
such  action  possible,  or  the  failure  of  the 
Board  to  translate  these  additional  re- 
sources into  a  viable  operation,  then  my 
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recommendation  would  be  to  abolish  the 
Board  and  consider  Instead  a  simple  but 
effective  excess  profits  tax  which  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  could  administer 
more  efficiently,  more  effectively,  and  in 


keeping  with  congressional  intent  against 
excess  profits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  determinations  of 
excess  profits  made  by  the  Renegotiation 

DETERMINATIONS  OF  EXCESSIVE  PROFITS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
|ln  ttrauntids  ot  dollan) 


Board  in  fiscal  year  1970  including  flg- 
iires  showing  renegotiable  profits  as  a 
percent  of  sales,  as  a  percent  return  on 
beginning  capital,  and  as  a  percent  re- 
turn on  beginning  net  worth: 


Profit  as 
percent  of 
Renegotla-  sales  before 
bte  profits    determina- 
tion 


Percent 
return  on 
beginning 
capital  1 
before  de- 
termination 


Percent 
return  on 
beginning 

net  worth         Excessive 
before  de-     profits •  de- 
termination    termination 


Determination  number: 

1 K55  20.0  132.1 

2 841  30.7  141.1 

3 260  15.2  42.8 

< 808  27.5  8t9 

5 512  21.1  79.9 

6 177  ll.O  U4.9 

1 888  15.7  40.0 

8 288  18.0  84.0 

?„ 594  18.9  66.5 

10 715  16.7  50.6 

11 304  18.3  81.3 

12 386  26.1  (J) 

13 1,241  39.7  0) 

14 688  48.6  («) 

15 478  16.8  138.4 

16 290  27.9  150.3 

17 329  20.6  43.6 

18 1,634  23.4  (i) 

19 471  17.3  69.& 

20 775  14.2  2a6 

21 993  18.1  25.9 

22 388  18.2  25.8 

23 181  11.1  7L0 

24 279  14.1  49.9 

25 38S  23.1  62.2 

26 117  23.2  62.9 

27 636  51.2 

28 208  22.2 

29 118  20.0  36. 

30 2,219  3C.2  16.2 

31 696  17.9  40.7 

32 394  21.2  68.6 

33 478  17.4  86.6 

34 1,756  8.8  45.6 

35 180  17.2  %.8 

36 728  34.4  136.8 

37 419  16.2  197.6 

38 430  22.6  130.7 

39 350  25.8  69.0 

40 551  28.0  71.7 

41 275  22.0  57.9 

42 388  17.1  63.4 

43 1,133  28  9  44.6 

44 948  15.7  (») 

15 677  20.6  104.8 

46 817  22.9  58.1 

47 427  29.3  82.8 

48 282  18.9  61.8 

49 702  19.0  44.6 

50 246  23.2  SaO 

51.. 524  22.6  lOaO 

52 471  19.0  53.5 

53 338  20.5  70.1 

54 107  (0  m 

55 872  18.9  76.S 

56 715  19.2  66.6 

57 287  14.6  46.9 

58 598  14.1  77.5 

59 185  16.3  740.0 

60 231  50.0  228.7 

61 1,477  34.7  225.8 


251.9 
299.3 

59.6 
125.7 
166.8 
327.8 

62.4 

133.3 

(') 

83.8 

188.8 

(') 

t^ 

367.1 

92.4 

(') 

168.8 

36  4 

44.3 

28.8 

143.6 

104,5 

109.9 

97.5 

(') 

(') 

83.7 

148.9 

80.7 

154.5 

186.7 

182.0 

193.5 

206.2 

602.0 

238.9 

143.4 

144.6 

86.2 

233.7 

112.2 

466.9 

95.7 

168.1 

104.1 

85.6 

68.3 

1117 

109.3 

520.0 

(•) 

104.3 

100.4 

141.4 

166.6 

740.0 

962.5 

687.0 


{350 
600 

50 
400 
250 

50 
100 

75 
250 
225 

75 
200 
5C0 
250 
150 

39 
100 
500 

50 
175 
100 

50 

50 

75 
150  { 

50  1 
389  < 
178  I 

30  1 
1,500 
150  \ 
100  1 

" 

350  I 

50  I 
500 
250  I 
225  I 
150  I 
250  ' 

75  I 

50  I 
250 

75 
200 
250 
200 

50 
100 

61 
150 

75 

75 

35 
100 
150 
100 

75 

40 

175 

1,000 


Renegotia- 
ble profits 


Profit  as 

percent  of 

sales  before 

determina- 

tion 


Percent 
return  en 
beginning 
capital  < 
before  de- 
termination 


Percent 
return  on 
beginning 
net  worth 
before  de- 
termination 


Excessive 
profits  >  de- 
termination 


62 .._  $863  12.2 

63 -. 406  18.5 

64 322  18.4 

65 634  10.0 

66 1,226  13.9 

67 1,222  21.4 

68 408  17.7 

69 634  9.5 

70 103  (») 

71 2297  40.4 

72 1,028  21.2 

73 418  19.1 

74 347  27.5 

75 610  12.1 

76 498  25.7 

77 488  17.8 

78 248  17.5 

79 1,132  47.2 

80 786  15.7 

81 550  21.4 

82 145  23.9 

83 507  17.7 

84 4,242  19.1 

85.. 704  18.0 

86 1,393  14.4 

87 612  18.3 

88 2,849  12.6 

89 8,094  33.8 

90 1,154  13.4 

91 1,194  13.4 

92 521  22.6 

93 ..  581  19.8 

94 937  18.7 

95... 1,038  15.4 

96 997  23.1 

97 539  19.4 

98 1,147  20.8 

99    1,505  18,4 

100 488  15,6 

101 510  18,3 

102 1,465  14.3 

103 218  15,5 

104 2,367  15,2 

105 215  15,4 

106 Z696  37.7 

107 320  31.0 

108 329  13,0 

109 1,049  12,8 

110 1,599  21,7 

111 2,097  38,0 

112 342  20,8 

113  294  21.0 

114 212  13.3 

115 331  27.4 

116 190  47.4 

117 2,682  2,5 

118 292  23,1 

119 877  17.1 

120  1,956  27,9 

121 844  29,8 

122 249  24,0 

123 181  18,0 


37,3 
47,7 
23,6 
47.3 
(•) 
74.6 
81,8 
70.0 


60.1 

76.6 

50.5 

103.8 

(») 

125.3 

129.9 

109.3 

(») 


192.5 

806.0 

52,0 

68.8 

197,9 

339.0 

85.3 

262.9 

152.5 

1.326.1 

238.3 

1,329.0 

120.2 

375.4 

3a9 

74.7 

197.9 

215.6 

116.8 

671.8 

106.8 

39ai 

(>) 

45.6 

117^? 

138.6 

389.9 

(') 

44^'^ 

36.4 

31.7 

410.7 

32.8 

100.  u 

76^'^ 

224^ 

57.9 

229.6 

71.4 

148.4 

98.1 

206.8 

181.9 

433.8 

27.7 

35.0 

118.7 

218.6 

37.1 

59,6 

79.2 

188.7 

153,3 

303,4 

60,2 

101,7 

61.7 

140.1 

46,8 

82,0 

107,4 

298,6 

35.2 

88,1 

240,5 

6.2^'^ 

105.9 

175,4 

20,5 

41.2 

34.9 

51,5 

119,1 

255.2 

190,5 

378.5 

54.7 

90,5 

49.9 

143,4 

114.6 

605.7 

117.0 

472.9 

(') 

»    (') 

28.3 

|58.8 

20.2 

29.9 

361,2 

365.6 

111.1 

152.6 

125,8 

622.5 

(') 

(•) 

J75 
100 

50 
125 
300 
600 
115 
200 

30 
1,500 
450 
175 
200 
150 
300 
125 

75 
750 
100 
200 

60 
150 
1,500 
200 
300 
ISO 
300 
1,750 
175 
125 
275 
375 
250 
400 
600 

60 
500 
700 
125 
200 
550 

75 
500 

75 

2.100 

175 

50 
100 
650 
1,575 
100 
225 
175 
207 
175 
500 

75 

150 

1,350 

500 

37 
6 


'  Total  assets. 

'  Before  adjustments  for  State  income  taxes. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  sev- 
eral questions  arise  often  when  we  are 
considering  the  extension  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  and  the  first  one  always 
seems  to  be:  What  is  the  Renegotiation 
Board  and  do  we  need  it? 

Not  many  people  are  aware  that  there 
is  an  independent  agency  whose  sole  pur- 
pose for  existence  is  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
cessive profits  on  space-defense  contracts 
and  related  governmental  contracts,  by 
making  determinations  on  an  annual 
basis  after  the  fact. 

Do  we  need  the  Renegotiation  Board? 


•  Not  relevant  because  of  Intercompany  relationships,  net  worth  deficit  or  nominal  net  worth, 
limitation  imposed  by  the  statutory  floor,  or  other  circumstances. 


For  the  sake  of  the  taxpayer — ^yes;  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board's  success  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  back  in  1966  when  the 
name  of  the  Board  was  mentioned  during 
some  hearings  before  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve — the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Based  on  my  inquiries 
since  then,  I  cannot  but  support  the  Re- 
negotiation Act's  extension  smd  any  leg- 
islative move  to  give  it  the  strength  it 
had  back  in  1951  when  it  was  first  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  agency  during 
the  Korean  war. 

Unique  conditions  surround  the  de- 


fense-space market,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  private  market  which  makes  it 
susceptible  to  limited  and  ineflectve  price 
competition ;  and  hence,  to  the  possibility 
of  excess  profits.  The  items  supplied  are 
specialized  and  complex,  and  the  cost  and 
production  experience  is  not  usually  re- 
liable or  available.  The  lack  of  adequate 
price  competition,  and  the  need  for  pre- 
dictions, leaves  a  great  susceptibility  for 
inaccurate  profits,  especially  during  the 
surge  of  procurement  contracts  that  arise 
during  military  involvement. 

HISTORY 

Renegotiation  as  a  process  dates  back 
to  1942.  It  was  decided  early  in  World 
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War  n  that  the  application  of  fixed 
limits  of  permissible  profits  worked  to 
the  detriment  of  many  contractors.  A 
flexible  criteria  was  developed  which 
operated  highly  effectively  by  the  war's 
end,  permitting  the  retention  of  profits 
as  high  as  25  percent  of  renegotiable 
sales.  As  a  result  of  this  extensive  ex- 
perience, the  present  six-part  criterion 
for  determining  excessive  profits  was 
adopted  in  1951  dm-ing  the  Korean  war, 
and  was  administered  through  an  inde- 
pendent Board. 

The  Board  in  1951  had  742  employees, 
and  was  strong  enough  for  a  while  to 
rake  in  over  $167  million  its  peak  year 
in  1955.  However,  since  it  was  not  per- 
manent, it  had  to  keep  coming  back  to 
the  Congress  every  couple  of  years — 
slowly,  but  siirely,  various  exemptions 
crept  in  and  the  number  of  staff  was  cut 
down.  In  1967  the  personnel  numbered 
178,  but,  fortunately,  now  it  is  up  to  232. 
This  is  still  not  sufQcient,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  backlog  cases — 1,294 — pending 
before  the  Board. 

But,  despite  its  low  numbers  in  per- 
sonnel, the  exemptions,  and  the  hiking 
up  of  the  floor  of  renegotiable  con- 
tracts from  the  original  $250,000  to  $1 
million,  the  Board  continues  to  do  well. 

GOOD  BECORO 

The  Board  has  had  a  tremendous  bat- 
ting average.  Thirty-three  million  dol- 
lars excess  profit  determinations  were 
discovered  during  fiscal  year  1970 — 
totaling  over  $1  billion  of  excess  profit 
determinations,  after  State  taxes.  There 
were  $18,168,705  voluntary  price  reduc- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1970. 

E»etermlnatlQiis  of  excessive  profits,  broken 
down  by  the  Government  fiscal  year  in  which 
they  were  made,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  Board  determination 
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1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


60. 
52, 
17. 


$10,970,771 
119.463.  169 
167.  256.  288 
152.649,327 
150.991,300 
112,724,  199 
757.  877 
708. 003 
200,  093 
,  844.  467 
,  069.  536 
160.028 
146, 803 
513,  962 
, 980, 214 
,  069.  748 
.350.413 
,  453,  457 


10. 
24, 
16, 
24. 
15, 
23, 
21. 
33, 


Total 


1 .  G30,  309.  655 


Note. — The  above  figures  include  determi- 
nation of  $33,185,470  made  pursuant  to  the 
1943  and  1948  Acts.  15th  Annual  Report 
of  Renegotiation  Board,  1970.  p.  12. 

The  fairness  of  the  renegotiation  proc- 
ess is  attested  to  by  the  percentage  of 
determinations  that  are  agreed  to  an- 
nually. Out  of  123  determinations  it 
made  during  fiscal  year  1970,  88  percent 
agreed  to  it,  with  only  19  appeals  to  the 
tax  court.  The  tax  court  has  affirmed  60 
percent  of  all  the  cases  it  has  considered 
since  1951—83  of  the  137— with  66  pend- 
ing cases. 

The  need  for  the  Renegotiation  Board 
is  apparent,  based  on  its  record.  And  cer- 
tain indicators  require  its  continued 
existence. 


The  number  of  fUings,  for  example, 
contmue  to  rise  according  to  the  1970 
Renegotiation  Board  report,  "reflecting 
the  continuing  impact  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict."  The  number  of  above-the-floor 
filings  received  rose  to  5,085 — 4,400  fll- 
ings  were  of  contractors,  other  than 
brokers  or  manufacturers  agents— total- 
ing $48  billion  of  renegotiation  sales. 

Filings  received 
Fiscal  year: 

1967   3,737 

1968   4.552 

1969   ._  5030 

1970 5,085 

Also,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  per- 
centage of  defense  and  space  contracts 
which  are  negotiated,  with  minimal  or 
no  competition,  warrants  the  continu- 
ance and  strengthening  of  the  excess 
profits  watchdog.  Approximately  89  per- 
cent of  the  defense  contracts  are  nego- 
tiated—and 99  percent  of  the  space  con- 
tracts are  negotiated. 

So,  the  need  does  exist  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Renegotiation  Board — and  as 
you  can  see  by  looking  at  the  expenses  it 
incurs  compared  to  its  recoveries,  it  more 
than  pays  its  own  way,  while  perform- 
ing its  very  patriotic  task  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers.  Its  expenses  have  totaled 
a  nttle  over  $60  million  since  1952,  while 
it  has  recovered  over  $1  billion,  after 
State  taxes:  After  deduction  of  credits 
for  Federal  income  and  excess  profits  it 
is  $413,442,978. 

RENEGOTIATION  BOARD  EXPENSES  THROUGH  JUNE  30.  1970 


E'scal  yeir 


Total 


Salaries 


All  other 


1952 »1,  606.  259 

19?3 .,._ 5.093  308 


1951 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1953 

1959 

1960 

1%I 

196?. 

1963, 

1964 

1965 

1966. 

196' 

1%8 

1969 

1970 


5,116.  8i}€ 
4,  338.  924 
3,  860.  987 
3.  514.  032 
3.  028  G37 
3.  003  657 
2,814.200 
2.  911  6«4 
2  579  513 
2  325  462 
2,  507.  482 
2.  577.  3J5 
2.  464  676 
2.  532.  586 

2  625.  539 
3.071  716 

3  986.  519 


Total 60,009  032 


Jl  176.003 

J430.  256 

4  443  662 

619  646 

4,823  .-30 

293,  &76 

4  159  975 

228  949 

3  632.  357 

228.  630 

3  320.  272 

193.  760 

2.  729  362 

298  675 

2.  702,  100 

3C1  557 

2.511  119 

303.081 

:  6..U.  645 

-311.038 

2   ?46  335 

333.  128 

2  02 i   826 

3iiO  636 

2  2.' 9  818 

27?  664 

2  286.  223 

291  !22 

2  180  391 

284  182 

?  238  m 

234.  ?02 

2  313.  7b5 

28!  774 

2  672  335 

399  381 

3.  505.  457 

481.  U62 

53.826  913 

6.182.119 

In  view  of  all  the  positive  points  that 
have  accrued  on  behalf  of  the  renegotia- 
tion process,  I  trust  that  not  only  will 
this  body  extend  its  existence  for  a  mere 
2  years — but  at  least  three  and  hopefully 
indefinitely. 

IS  A   2-TEAR  EXTENSION  SCrFICIENT  IN  VIEW  OT 
THE    RENOGIATIONS    StJCCESS    AND    NEED? 

Most  definitely  not.  Excess  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  I  should 
hope  will  continue  to  be  fished  out  in  view 
of  the  evidence  that  it  exists,  and  histori- 
cal precedence  that  it  accompanies  every 
war. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  an  indefi- 
nite extension  is  necessary  to  give  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  security  so  that  it  does 
not  have  to  live  in  fear  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  Board  is  in  jeopardy 
over  2  or  3  years.  We  cannot  expect  an 
agency  which  is  unsure  of  Its  very  exist- 
ence to  argue  vigorously  in  behalf  of  im- 


proved scrutiny  of  profiteers,  and  be  able 
to  attract  suflQcient  first  rate,  specialized 
help. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  we  extended 
its  life  for  3  years — and  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  it  was  the  first  time  its  powers 
were  not  debilitated.  I  was  very  pleased, 
naturally,  and  would  hope  that  this  body 
will  again  look  at  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  and  extended  for  at 
least  more  than  2  years,  or  indefinitely. 

For  your  information,  there  are  still 
enough  pending  cases  before  the  Board 
to  keep  it  busy  for  almost  2  years  at  their 
present  rate  of  consideration.  See  table 
below : 

REGIONAL  BOARD  WORKLOAD 


Fiscal  year 


Assignments 
receded 


Assignments 
completed 


Ending 
backloi 


1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


635 
827 
970 
690 


421 
567 
617 
687 


678 

938 

1.291 

1.294 


Since  we  are  still  not  out  of  Viet- 
nam, and  since  there  is  no  definite  with- 
drawal date  in  sight,  I  would  hope  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  2  years  is  cer- 
tainly not  enough  of  an  extension. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee reasons  that  these  short  sprints  are 
better  because  it  can  continue  to  review 
the  agency's  efforts.  Short  springs  of 
breath  for  the  Boards  continued  exist- 
ence are  not  sufficient.  We  should  permit 
it  to  breath  naturally  so  that  it  can  func- 
tion effectively,  and  not  have  to  make  to 
wait  anxiously  for  another  gasp  of  air 
when  we  again  consider  whether  the 
patient  should  live  or  die.  I  suggest  that 
the  patient  can  live — and  that  it  may 
still  be  possible  to  oversee  its  recoveries, 
in  a  more  thorough  fashion  we  would 
not  be  trj'ing  to  beat  the  June  30  dead- 
line. 

I  suggest,  that  whenever  the  Board  be 
made  permanent,  that  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  be  authorized  to  make  periodic 
studies  of  the  Board,  submitting  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  legislative 
action  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Without  the  pressure  of  a 
deadline,  the  committee  and  Congress 
could  better  schedule  whatever  time  the 
Issues  would  warrant.  This  j'ear,  for  ex- 
ample, because  of  the  tight  schedule, 
the  Renegotiation  Act  had  to  be  sand- 
wiched in  for  consideration  in  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

My  proposal  would  pennit  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  consideration  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board's  function  when- 
ever it  deemed  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  permit  it  to  work  without 
fear  of  not  having  any  life  at  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Board's  overseeing  powers,  more- 
over, do  not  extend  only  to  the  weapons 
for  war.  Its  authority  will  continue  to  be 
needed  in  the  aftermath  of  war,  new 
transportation  systems,  and  space  ve- 
hicles. Certainly  no  one  can  argue  that 
the  defense-space  contracts  will  ever 
run  out. 

And,  if  the  Renegotiation  Board  should 
ever  lose  its  effectiveness.  Congress,  of 
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course,  stUl  has  the  prerogative  to  ter- 
minate the  existence  of  this  agency. 

EXAMPLES     OF     WAK     PBOnTEEBING 

I  must  point  out  to  you  that  since 
all  the  Renegotiation  Board's  records  are 
not  available  for  public  viewing,  the  only 
information  we  can  £u;tually  get  besides 
the  annual  report,  is  from  cases  that 
have  appealed  into  the  tax  coiu-t.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  Board's  role  as 
the  taxpayer's  guardian  against  excess 
profits  has  not  really  been  publicized. 

Pending  before  the  tax  courts  right 
now  are  cases  appealing  determinations 
ranging  up  to  $9  million;  however,  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  any  specific 
information  about  the  other  88  percent 
of  the  123  determinations. 

Before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  1968,  I  reported  on  the  aerospace  in- 
dustries: In  one  case,  for  example,  the 
Boeing  Airplane  Co.  appealed  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Board  that  for  the  year 

1952  it  had  received  excessive  profits  in 
the  amount  of  $9,823,340.  The  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States  decided  upon  re- 
view of  the  case  in  a  decision  handed 
dowTi  in  1962  that  Boeing  had  received 
not  $9.8  million  in  excessive  profits,  but 
$13  million  in  excessive  profits.  Among 
other  items,  Boeing  had  attempted  to 
charge  the  cost  of  the  design  develop- 
ment, and  construction  of  the  prototype 
of  the  707  commercial  airliner  as  an  ex- 
pense item  to  be  allocated  to  renegotia- 
ble business  under  its  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Eqiially  intrigu- 
ing is  the  fact  that  the  work  on  the  pro- 
totype, according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
tax  court,  "occurred  in  a  walled-off  area 
of  the  Government  plant  at  Renton. 
Wash.,"  for  which  Boeing  was  charged 
and  paid  rental.  Boeing  by  the  way,  for 
the  year  1952,  reported  $42.4  million  in 
profits  before  taxes,  a  profit  of  120.6 
percent  on  its  invested  capital.  During 
the  same  year,  99.6  percent  of  Its  total 
sales  constituted  Government  sales. 

The  Boeing  c£Lse  is  cited  as  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.  v.  The  Renegotiation  Board 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  37  T.C. 
64,  January  10,  1962.  Another  case  in- 
volving North  American  Aviation.  Inc.. 
decided  in  October  of  1962,  may  be  found 
at  39  T.C.  19.  In  the  North  American 
case,  the  court  decided  that  for  the  years 

1953  and  1954  that  company  had  received 
excessive  profits  in  the  amounts  of  S4 
miUion  and  $12.5  miUion.  In  1953,  North 
American  Aviation  reported  a  whopping 
612  percent  profit  on  its  capital  invest- 
ment, and  in  1954  it  reported  a  super- 
whoppinpr  profit  of  802  percent.  In  each 
year  more  than  90  percent  of  its  sales 
was  to   the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what 
I  call  "war  profiteering" — others,  go  un- 
noticed, because  of  the  exemptions  that 
have  been  carved  out. 

ARE  THERE  ANY  RECOMMENDATIONS  BASEID  ON 
STL-DIES,  TO  EXTEND  THE  RENEGOTIATION  ACT 
INDEFINITELY? 

Yes.  Time  «md  again,  of  course,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  act.  based  on  its  ex- 
perience. Moreover,  there  have  been 
studies  that  have  foimd  not  only  the  need 
for  the  renegotiation  process,  but  for  an 
indefinite  extension. 

In    1960,   the   House   Armed  Services 


Committee  reported  a  recommendation 
for  permanent  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee's fecial  Subcommittee  on  Procure- 
ment Practices  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense concluded: 

The  hearings  and  data  which  we  present 
In  this  report  along  with  our  conclusions  and 
reoommendatloDS,  fully  Justify  and  require 
the  continued  application  ot  the  principle  of 
statutory  renegotiation.  The  high  incidence 
of  negotiated  contracting  which  Is  dependent 
exclusively  In  some  Instances  and  heavily  in 
others  on  "estimating"  Is  fraught  with 
dangerous  possibilities  of  "un]ust  enrich- 
ment" at  public  expense. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  has  had  several  staff  re- 
ports that  reaffirmed  the  need  for  the 
Renegotiation  Act.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  recommended  only  temporary  exten- 
sions of  the  Board,  based  on  the  same 
reasoning  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  report  makes — that  it 
can,  thus  be  subject  to  review.  But  as  I 
have  already  suggested  this  same  joint 
committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  continue  to  review 
it  at  their  discretion,  and  I  would  hope 
update  and  strengthen  it. 

Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S.  Navy 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Naval  Re- 
actors at  the  U.S.  Atomic  EInergy  Com- 
mission, has  been  very  active  In  his  in- 
terest of  the  Renegotiation  Board  and 
he  also  recommends  permanent  legis- 
lation. He  has  had  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  Grovernment  and  h£is 
spearheaded  many  effective  proposals  in 
the  area  of  defense  procurement,  as  you 
know.  And  based  on  this  experience,  he 
makes  several  other  recommendations, 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  headed  by  my  very  able 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks. 
Comprehensive  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  operations  during 
the  last  Congress,  and  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

Based  on  the  information  available  to 
me,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  subcommittee's  reix»rt  will  back  me 
up  on  several  recommendations  which  I 
have  made  to  strengthen  the  Board's 
effectiveness.  One  of  these  is  to  make 
the  Board  permanent. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  re- 
port would  have  been  available  to  us  for 
consideration  during  our  deliberations 
on  the  House  floor;  however,  neither  the 
report  nor  the  recent  hearings  are  yet 
available. 

The  subcommittee  also  looked  into  the 
various  exemptions  which  have  been  ac- 
crued over  the  years,  and  I  believe  will 
also  be  requesting  the  Congress  to  plug 
up  the  loopholes  in  the  act. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  extending  the  life  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  now,  for  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  bill  and  this  Board,  that  hav- 
ing looked  into  Its  operations  to  some 
degree,  I  think  its  powers  should  be  in- 
creased. 

At  present,  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
established  in  the  Korean  war  to  review 
certain  Government  contracts  relating 
mainly  to  Defense  matters  and  to  judge 
any  "excessive  proflts,"  is  virtually  pow- 


erless to  act  on  thousands  of  contracts 
due  to  a  complex  system  of  exemptions. 

In  my  judgment,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  should  be  increased  to  review 
additional  areas  where  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  has  estimated  that  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  contracts  have  escaped 
Government  scrutiny.  Speciflcally,  it  is 
estimated  that  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board  that  $11  to  $13  billion  in  prime 
contracts  have  evaded  review  due  to 
these  loopholes. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  section  in  the 
law  which  exempts  from  scrutiny  all 
contracts  for  "standard  commercial  ar- 
ticles." Although  both  the  Renegotiation 
Board  and  the  administration  in  1968 
recommended  the  abolition  of  this  ex- 
emption, it  was  only  tightened  up  by 
the  Congress.  This  broad-languaged  sec- 
tion precludes  the  review  of  bulk  sales  of 
such  articles  as  tools  and  computers.  But 
what  is  important  to  realize  is  that  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  make  large  proflts  on  com- 
mercial articles  as  it  is  on  strategic 
weapons.  Abolishing  the  exemption  could 
save  the  Government  billions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  there  is  also  a  provision  in 
present  law  which  precludes  the  review 
of  contracts  for  imder  $1  million.  In  my 
judgment,  a  small  defense  contractor  is 
just  as  likely  to  make  excessive  proflts  as 
Is  a  large  one;  a  contract  of  $500,000  can 
bring  in  the  same  proportion  of  proflts, 
if  not  a  greater  proportion,  than  can  a 
contract  of  over  $1  million. 

Further,  the  Board  should  be  directed 
to  make  periodical  and  thorough  spot 
checks  and  reviews,  and  in  general 
should  review  all  contracts  where  exces- 
sive proflts  may  result.  Because  over  50 
percent  of  the  Defense  Department's 
contracts  are  single-source  contracts, 
special  attention  should  be  directed  at 
these. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  speciflcally  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Activities,  has 
held  hearings  on  this  issue,  and  may  well 
in  its  wisdom  report  out  a  bill,  consistent 
with  the  hearing  record. 

Corporate  proflts  are  certainly  justi- 
flable  and  in  addition  are  an  excellent 
incentive  for  progress  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  However,  excessive  profits 
are  clearly  not  in  the  public  interest;  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  make  excessive 
profit  off  the  national  defense,  off  the 
Government,  and  thereby  off  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  BETrrS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  f  oUows : 
H.R,  8311 

Be  it   enacted   by  the   Senate  and   House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Two-Year  Extension. 

Section  102(c)  (1)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  sec.  1212(cl(l))  Is 
amended  by  stalldng  out  "June  30.  1971"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Modification  or  Interest  Rate  on 

Excessive  Profits  and  on  RETtTNDS. 

(a)   Section  105(b)  (2)  of  the  Renegotiation 

Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  sec. 

1215(b)  (2) ) ,  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  strimng  out  the  phrase  'rat*  of  4 
per  centum  per  annum"  each  place  U  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rate  per  axmum 
determined  pursuant  to  the  next  to  the  last 
8ent«nce  of  this  paragraph  for  the  period 
which  Includes  the  date  on  which  internet 
begins  to  run"; 

(3)  by  strUtlng  out  the  phrase  "interest 
•hall  accrue  and  be  paid"  the  second  place 
It  appears  m  subparagraph  (A)  and  inaerUng 
In  lieu  thereof  "interest  at  the  same  rate 
shall  accrue  and  be  paid";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "Interest  shall  accrue 
and  be  paid  at  a  rate  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  specify  as  applicable  to 
the  period  beginning  on  July  1.  1971,  and 
ending  on  December  31,  1971,  and  to  each  six- 
month  period  thereafter.  Such  rate  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  current  private 
commercial  rates  of  Interest  for  new  loans 
maturing  in  approximately  Ave  years.". 

(b)  Section  108  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951.  ae  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.,  sec. 
1218).  la  amended  by  striking  out  "at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum"  In  the  last 
sentence  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  "at  the  rate  per 
annum  determined  pursuant  to  the  next  to 
the  last  sentence  of  section  105(b)(2)  for 
the  period  which  includes  the  date  on  which 
Interest  begins  to  run". 

(c)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
amounts  of  excessive  profits  determined  by 
the  Renegotiation  Board  and  with  respect  to 
the  amounts  of  additional  excessive  profits 
determined  by  the  Tax  Court  or  the  Court  of 
Claims  after  June  30,  1971. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  amounts 
Anally  adjudged  or  determined  to  have  been 
erroneously  collected  after  June  30.  1971,  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  determina- 
tion of  excessive  profits. 

Sec.  3.  JtTKismcnoN  or  Renegotiation  Casss. 

(a)  Section  108  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951.  as  amended  (50  U.SC.  App.,  sec. 
1218),  Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  "The  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Court  of  Claims"; 

(2 1  by  striking  out  the  following  sen- 
tence: "For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
court  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties 
Insofar  as  applicable  In  respect  of  the  con- 
tractor, the  subcontractor,  the  Board,  and 
the  Secretary,  and  In  respect  of  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
papers,  notice  of  hearings,  hearings  before 
divisions,  review  by  the  Tax  Court  of  deci- 
sions of  divisions,  stenographic  reporting, 
and  reports  of  proceedings,  as  such  court  has 
under  sections  1110.  1111.  1113,  1114  1115(a) 
1116,  1117(a),  1118,  1120,  and  1121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
ceeding to  redetermine  a  deficiency  ":  and 

i3)  by  striking  out  each  place  it  appears 
therein  "Tax  Court"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Court  of  Claims". 

<b)  Section  108A  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  ae  follows : 

•Sec.  108A.  Review  of  Court  or  Claims 
Decisions. 
"The  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  un- 
der section  108  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari  in  the 
manner  provided  In  section  1255  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  for  the  review  of 
other  cases  in  the  Court  of  Claims." 

(c)  Section  114(5)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Tax  Court,"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Court  at  Claims  the  United 
States  Tax  Court,". 

(d)  Sections  103(f),  103(1),  105(a),  105 
(b),  and  106(a)  (8)  of  such  Act  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Tax  Court  of  the  United 


States"  or  "the  Tajc  Court"  ea^h  place  It 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Court  of  Claims". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  case  in  which 
the  time  for  filing  a  petition  under  section 
108  of  the  RenegotlaUon  Act  of  1951  for  a 
redetermination  of  an  order  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Boaj-d  determining  an  amount  of  ex- 
cessive profits  expires  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  petition  for  a 
redeterminaUon  of  an  order  of  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  which  is  filed  with  the  United 
States  Tax   Court  on  or  after  the   date   of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  such  date  of  enactment  shall 
be  deemed   to   be   filed   with   the   Court   of 
Claims  and  shall    be   transferred   from   the 
United   States  Tax   Court   to   the  Court   of 
Claims  within  thirty  days  after  the  day  It 
Is  so  filed.  Except  as  determined  by  the  Chief 
Judge   of   the   United   States  Tax   Cotut   as 
described  herelnbelorw.  all  cases  arising  under 
the   Renegotiation   Act   of    1951    which    are 
pending  in  the  United  States  Tax  Court  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
transferred   within    thirty   days   after   such 
date  from  the  United  States  Tax  Court  to 
the   Court  of  Claims.   In  any  such  case  in 
which  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
T^  Court  finds  and  determines  that  jiro- 
reedlngs  have  progressed  to  the  point  that 
the  case  can  be  more  expeditiously  decided 
by  the   United  States  Tax  Court  than   the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Chief  Judge  by  order 
entered  wlthhi  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  direct  that  such 
case   be  retained   by  the  United  States  Tax 
Court.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  as  In  effect  prior  to 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
be  applied  with  respect  to  any  case  under 
the  RenegotlaUon  Act  of  1951  which  at  any 
tame  was  pending  In  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  and  which  Is  not  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  6  after  line  11.  insert: 

^•Sec.  4.  The  UNrrED  States  Tax  Court. 
(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7447(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1 954"  (re 
latlng  to  recalling  of  retired  Judges  of  the 
Lnited  States  Tax  Court)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -Any  Individual  who  Is  receiv- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'At  or 
after  his  retirement,  any  Individual  who  has 
elected  to  receive". 

-lb)  Section  7448(m)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  computation  of  annuities  of  widows 
Of  Tax  Court  jud-es)  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  '1:4  percent  of  the  average  annual  salarv 
recplved  by  si,c:>  j.idge  for  Judicial  service 
and  any  other  p-i  ^r  allowable  service  dunns 
the  last  5  years  of  such  service  prior  to  his 
death,  or  prior  to  his  receiving  retired  pay 
under  section  7447(d) ,  whichever  first  occurs 
multiplied  by  the  sum  of  his  years  of  Judicial' 
service.*  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'lu 
percent  of  the  average  annual  .-alary  (whether 
Judges  salary  or  compensation  for  other 
allowable  service)  received  by  such  Judge 
for  Judicial  service  (including  periods  in 
^ill^^x^*  received  retired  pay  under  section 
7447(d))  or  for  any  other  prior  allowable 
service  during  the  period  of  5  consecutive 
years  In  which  he  received  the  largest  such 
average  annual  salary,  multiplied  by  the 
sum  of  his  years  of  such  Judicial  service.'. 

"<c)(l)  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  effective  as  if  included 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment.  Provisions  having  the 
same  effect  as  such  amendment  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  Included  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939  effective  on  and 
after  Augiist  7.  1953. 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
fb)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  Judges 
of  the  United  States  Tax   Court   dying   on 


or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8311)  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  act  for  2 
years  to  modify  the  interest  rate  on  ex- 
cessive profits  and  on  refimds,  and  to 
provide  that  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  renegotiation  cases, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  466.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  to  extend  the  act  for  2  years, 
to  modify  the  interest  rate  on  excessive 
profits  and  on  refunds,  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  re.iegotiation  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  TEMPORARY  DUTY 
SUSPENSION  ON  CERTAIN  CLAS- 
SIFICATIONS OF  YARN  OF  SILK 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1680)  to  extend  for  an  additional  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  classifications  of  yam 
of  silk,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  I8  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  object,  I 
take  this  opr>ortunlty  to  ask  the  chair- 
man if  he  will  explain  the  bill. 
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Mr.  MIIiIiS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  HJl.  1680  is  to  continue 
for  2  years,  until  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1973,  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  classifications  of  spun  silk  yam 
which  is  due  to  expire  on  November  7, 
1971. 

The  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
spun  silk  yam  have  been  suspended  by 
various  public  laws  since  the  original 
duty  suspension  was  enacted  by  Public 
Law  86-235,  approved  on  September  8, 
1959.  The  suspension  of  the  duties  was 
last  extended  by  Public  Law  91-28  for  a 
3 -year  period  from  November  7,  1968,  to 
November  7,  1971. 

The  suspension  of  duty  was  made  in 
order  to  lower  the  cost  of  imported  fine 
silk  yam  to  domestic  producers  of  fine- 
yarn  fabrics  who  compete  with  Imported 
fine-yam  fabrics.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Metms  has  been  advised  that 
the  same  reasons  which  justified  the 
original  suspension  of  duties  justify  the 
continuation  of  the  suspension. 

The  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends enactment  of  H.R.  1680  as  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
HR.  1680,  a  bill  which  extends  for  an 
additional  2  years  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications 
of  silk  yam  scheduled  under  existing  law 
to  expire  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

The  suspension  of  duty  on  spun  silk 
yams  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it 
more  economical  for  domestic  producers 
of  fine-yam  fabrics  to  produce  them  in 
competition  with  similar  Imported  fab- 
rics. The  yams  which  are  suspended  from 
tariff  by  this  legislation  are  used  for 
making  sewing  thread,  decorative  strip- 
ings  for  fine  worsteds,  lacing  cord  for 
cartridge  bags,  and,  in  combination  with 
other  fibers,  certain  types  of  necktie  fab- 
ncs,  shirtings,  dress,  and  suiting  fabrics, 
upholstery,  and  drapery  materials. 

Inasmuch  as  the  need  to  suspend  the 
duty  on  these  yams  is  the  same  today  as 
it  was  in  1959  when  the  duty  was  orig- 
inally suspended,  the  committee  ap- 
proved an  additional  2 -year  suspension 
which  will  last  until  November  7,  1973 
This  extension  should  not  result  in  any 
additional  revenue  loss,  or  administra- 
tive costs. 

No  objection  to  the  continuation  of 
this  suspension  has  been  brought  to  the 
committee's  attention,  and  the  committee 
unanimously  recommended  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  a 
question.  Is  this  product  used  in  particu- 
lar fabrics  for  apparel 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  in  general? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  used  in 
what  we  describe  as  fine  yams.  As  the 


gentleman  knows,  there  is  no  sUk  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  Florida  bathing  suits? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  could  be,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ark£uisas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1680 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  title  I  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tarlil  Schedules  of 
the  United  States;  28  F.R.,  part  II,  page  432, 
Aug.  17,  1963;  19  U.S.C,  1202)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  termination  date 
applicable  to  items  905.30  and  905.31,  namely 
11/7/68  and  (2)  by  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof, 
the  termination  date  "11/7/73". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  (a)  items  905.30  and  905.31  of  the 
appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  '11/7/71'  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  '11/7/73". 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  after 
November  7,  1971." 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £isk  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIMINATION  OF  DUTY  ON  ALUMI- 
NUM HYDROXIDE  AND  OXIDE. 
CALCINED  BAUXITE,  AND  BAUX- 
ITE  ORE 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4590) 
relating  to  the  dutiable  status  of  alumi- 
num hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined 
bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
ask  the  chairman  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  >'ield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  4590  is  to  provide 


for  the  permanent  duty-free  treatment  of 
calcined  bauxite,  bauxite  ore,  and  alu- 
minum hydroxide  and  oxide.  Currently, 
the  duties  on  calcined  bauxite,  bauxite 
ore  and  on  aluminum  oxide — alumina — 
when  imported  for  use  in  producing  alu- 
minum are  temporarily  suspended  imtil 
July  15, 1971. 

The  duties  on  crude  bauxite  and 
calcined  bauxite  and  aluminum  oxide — 
alumina — when  imported  for  use  in  pro- 
ducing aluminum  were  suspended  by 
legislation  enacted  in  1956.  These  duty 
suspensions  have  been  extended  at 
various  times  by  the  Congress  since  that 
time.  This  bill  would  make  permanent  the 
present  suspension  of  duty  on  calcined 
bauxite  and  bauxite  ore  and  would  ex- 
tend the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
alumina  when  imported  for  use  in  pro- 
ducing aluminum  by  permanently  sus- 
pending the  duty  on  imports  of  alumina 
without  regard  to  end  use. 

Alumina  is  a  product  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  primarily,  but  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  abrasives, 
refractories,  and  aluminum  chemicals. 
Bauxite  ore  is  a  mineral  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alumina — from  which  alu- 
minum and  other  products  are  pro- 
duced— as  well  as  abrasives,  chemicals, 
refractories,  and  miscellaneous  products. 
Bauxite  is  considered  to  be  vital  to 
domestic  industries  such  as  the  alu- 
minum, steel,  and  chemical  Industries. 
Your  committee  is  advised  that  known 
domestic  commercial  deposits  of  bauxite 
are  small  and  that  the  U.S.  production 
of  bauxite  now  accounts  for  less  than  15 
percent  of  domestic  requirements  and,  as 
demand  increases,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  largely  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  aluminum  raw 
materials. 

The  bill  would  restore  the  column  2 
rates  of  0.5  cents  per  pound  with  respect 
to  all  alumina  and  $1  per  ton  with  respect 
to  calcined  bauxite  and  bauxite  ore 
Such  column  2  rates  apply  to  products  of 
a  country  designated  by  the  President  as 
being  under  Communist  domination  or 
control. 

In  view  of  the  experience  gained  under 
the  suspensions  since  1956,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  convinced 
that  a  permanent  suspension  of  duty  on 
alumina,  calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite 
ore  as  provided  by  the  bill,  is  warranted. 

No  objections  Lave  been  received  from 
any  interested  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in 
recommending  enactment  of  H.R.  4590. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  4590,  a  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  alumi- 
num oxide  when  imported  for  use  In  pro- 
ducing aluminum,  on  calcined  bauxite 
and  on  bauxite  ore. 

The  duties  on  these  products  were 
suspended  by  Congress  in  1956.  and  such 
suspension  has  been  periodically  ex- 
tended since  then.  The  products  involved 
constitute  basic  raw  materials  for  U.S. 
aluminum,  steel,  and  chemical  indus- 
tries. They  are  used  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum,  but  in  the  manu- 
facture of  abrasives,  refractories,  chemi- 
cals,  and  miscellaneous  products.   The 
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committee  was  advised  that  domestic 
production  of  these  commodities  was 
sufficiently  small  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  largely  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  these  products 
in  the  future. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee 
unanimously  recommended  that  the 
existing  temporary  suspension  of  duty 
should  be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4590 
Be  It  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.SC.  1202)  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Item  417.12  (relating  to  aluminum 
hydroxide  and  oxide  (alumina)  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '•0.16<  per  lb."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Free". 

(2)  Item  521.17  (relating  to  bauxite, 
calcined)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "11* 
per  ton"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Free". 

(3)  Item  601.06  (relating  to  bauxite  ore) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "10<  per  ton" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Free". 

(4)  Items  907.15  (relating  to  aluminum 
oxide  (alumina)  when  imported  for  use  in 
producing  aluminum),  909  30  (relating  to 
bauxite,  calcined),  and  911.05  (relating  to 
bauxite  ore)   are  repealed. 

(b)  The  rates  of  duty  for  Items  417.12, 
521.17.  and  601.06  In  rate  column  numbered 
1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  shall  (1)  be 
treated  as  not  having  the  status  of  statutory 
provision  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but  as 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  President  as 
being  required  or  appropriate  to  carrying  out 
foreign  trade  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party,  and  (2i  supersede 
the  staged  rates  of  duty  provided  for  such 
items  In  Annex  in  to  Proclamation  3822. 
dated  December  16.  1967  (32  Fed.  Reg..  No 
244.  part  II.  p.  19037). 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  July   15,  1971. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "Items"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Effective  July  16,  1971 
items". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CONTINUATION  OP  TEMPORARY 
DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON  CERTAIN 
METAL  SCRAP 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
7767)  to  continue  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1973.  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
for  metal  scrap,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 


Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  will  kindly  explain  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  7767  is  to  continue 
for  2  years,  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1973,  the  temporary  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  metal  waste  scrap  provided 
by  item  911.12  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States. 

Legislation  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  various  metal  scrap  was 
first  enacted  in  1942.  With  various 
changes,  the  suspension  of  duties  has 
been  continued  from  time  to  time,  de- 
pending on  the  scarcity  of  the  particular 
metals  at  the  time. 

This  bill  would  continue  for  2  years  the 
temporary  suspension  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain metal  waste  and  scrap,  principally 
iron  and  steel,  aluminum,  magnesium, 
nickel,  and  nickel  alloys  waste  and  scrap. 
As  before,  the  bill  would  not  suspend  the 
duties  applicable  to  waste  and  scrap  of 
lead,  lead  alloy,  zinc,  zinc  alloy,  tungsten, 
or  tungsten  alloy,  nor  would  it  suspend 
the  duties  appUcable  to  articles  of  lead, 
lead  alloy,  zinc,  zinc  alloy,  tungsten  or 
tungsten  alloy. 

Imports  of  scrap  covered  imder  this 
bill  have  not  in  the  past  few  years  con- 
stituted important  components  of  the 
total  supplies  of  such  metals.  Imports  in 
some  cases,  however,  have  represented 
important  sources  of  metals  for  limited 
numbers  of  consumers  of  such  metal  in 
some  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  indicated  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  the  conditions 
which  prompted  the  initial  temporary 
suspension  of  duties  en  metal  scrap  and 
the  continuation  thereof  have  not  ma- 
terially changed.  There  is  no  objection  to 
tiiis  bill  from  the  interested  departments 
and  agencies,  nor  was  objection  received 
from  any  other  source. 

The  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  7767.  which  continues  to  the  close 
of  June  30.  1973.  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  metal  waste  scrap 
which  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
The  types  of  scrap  included  in  this 
bill— principally,  such  metal  scrap  as 
iron  and  steel,  aluminum,  magnesium 
nickel  and  nickel  alloys— have  been 
imported  duty-free  almost  continuously 
since  1942.  The  Department  of  Labor 
reports  that  these  types  of  scrap  mate- 
rials are  essential  to  the  operations  of 
some  industries.  Imports  in  some  cases 
represent  important  sources  of  these 
metals  for  limited  nimibers  of  consum- 
ers of  such  metals  in  some  sections  of 
the  country.  The  Labor  Department 
advised  the  committee  that  free  impor- 
tation Is  of  benefit  to  workers  engaged 
in  producing  products  made  from  metal 
scrap.  As  before,  this  bill  would  not  sus- 
pend the  duties  applicable  to  waste  and 
scrap  of  lead,  lead  alloy,  zinc,  zinc  alloy, 
tungsten,  or  tungsten  alloy,  nor  the 
duties  applicable  to  articles  of  lead,  lead 


alloy,  zinc,  zinc  alloy,  tungsten  or  tung- 
sten alloy. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
conditions  justifying  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  these  metals  through  the  years 
continue  to  prevail.  The  committee  re- 
ceived no  objections  to  the  legislation 
from  the  interested  departments  and  was 
imanimous  in  recommending  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7767 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  item 
911.12  (relating  to  articles  other  than  copper 
waste  and  scrap  and  articles  of  copper  i  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6/30/71"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6  30/73". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered.  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption after  June  30.  1971. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN 
GIFTS  FROM  SERVICEMEN  IN 
COMBAT    ZONES 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im-' 
mediate  consideration  of  the  bill  <HR. 
8312)  to  continue  for  2  additional  years 
the  duty-free  status  of  certain  gifts  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
in  combat  zones,  which  was  unanimous- 
ly reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  do  so.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  chair- 
man to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am' happy  to  vield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mi*.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  8312  is  to  extend  for 

2  years  until  December  31.  1973.  the  ex- 
isting provision  of  the  tariff  schedules 
which  permits  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones  to  send 
gifts  from  abroad  not  exceeding  $50  in 
retail  value  on  a  duty-free  basis.  This 
duty-free  status  is  scheduled  to  termi- 
nate on  December  31. 1971. 

Under  existing  customs  law  and  regu- 
lations, gifts  sent  from  abroad  may  enter 
free  of  duty  if  they  are  valued  at  not 
more  than  $10  fair  retail  value  in  the 
country  of  shipment.  However,  the 
United  States  historically  has  made  an 
exception  to  this  $10  rule  in  the  case  of 
gifts  from  servicemen  serving  abroad  in 
time  of  war.  Under  this  exception,  gifts 
from  these  servicemen  valued  up  to  $50 
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determined  on  the  basis  of  the  fair  retail 
value  in  the  country  of  shipment,  may 
enter  this  country  free  of  duty.  The  last 
exception  of  gifts  from  servicemen  re- 
lated to  the  Korean  conflict  and  expired 
onJuly  1,1961. 

In  1966,  in  recognition  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Congress  reenacted  this  $50  ex- 
ception for  servicemen  on  duty  in  com- 
bat zones  on  a  temporary  basis,  and 
this  provision  has  been  extended  by  Con- 
gress since  that  time. 

In  view  of  the  continuation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  your  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  continuation  of  the  $50  gift 
exemption  for  an  additional  2-year  pe- 
riod is  necessary. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  8312  was  urged 
by  interested  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  no  objection  to  the  bill  was 
received  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  committee,  therefore,  unanimous- 
ly recommends  enactment  of  H.R.  8312. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  8312,  which  would  extend  for  2  years 
until  December  31, 1973,  the  existing  pro- 
vision of  the  tariff  schedules  which 
permits  members  of  the  Armed  Tonxs 
serving  in  combat  zones  to  send  from 
abroad  on  a  duty-free  basis  gifts  not 
exceeding  $50  in  retail  value. 

Existing  law  permits  gifts  sent  from 
abroad  that  do  not  have  a  retail  value 
in  the  coimtry  of  shipment  of  more  than 
$10  to  enter  the  United  States  duty  free. 
We  have  traditionally  permitted  gifts 
from  servicemen  serving  abroad  during 
wartime  to  enter  duty  free  if  they  do  not 
exceed  $50  in  retail  value  in  the  country 
of  shipment.  In  view  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict Congress  extended  this  special  treat- 
ment to  servicemen  on  duty  in  oombat 
zones  on  a  temporary  basis.  Provisions 
of  existing  law  are  scheduled  to  expire 
December  31  of  this  year. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
advised  the  committee  that  in  view  of 
our  engagement  in  the  present  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia,  there  is  a  continued  need 
for  the  exemption  from  import  duties  on 
gifts  costing  $50  or  less,  as  termination  of 
this  privilege  would  seriously  affect  the 
morale  of  those  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  committee  felt  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  continue  the  special 
duty-free  treatment  for  an  additional 
2-year  period. 

No  objections  have  been  received  in 
regard  to  this  legislation,  and  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  as  well  as  the  committee, 
unanimously  recommend  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

E.R.    8312 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruxte  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Item  915.25  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "On  or  be- 
fore 12/31/71"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"On  or  before  12/31/73". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  January  1,  1972. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  FOR  U.S.  CITIZENS 
RETURNED    PROM    ABROAD 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8313). 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  in  order 
to  continue  for  2  years  the  temporary  as- 
sistance program  for  U.S.  citizens  re- 
turned from  abroad,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shaU  not  object  I 
do  so  in  order  that  the  chairman  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  bill 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  8313  is  to  extend  for 

2  years,  from  June  30.  1971,  to  June  30 
1973,  the  provisions  of  section  1113  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  temporary  assistance 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
without  resources  and  who  are  identified 
by  the  Department  of  State  as  having 
returned  or  having  been  brought  from 
foreign  countries  to  the  United  States 
because  they  are  destitute,  or  ill,  or  be- 
cause of  war.  invasion,  or  a  similar  crisis. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  a  given  time 
more  than  a  million  U.S.  citizens  and 
their  dependents  Uve,  work,  study,  and 
travel  abroad.  These  people  are  subject 
to  the  same  hazards  as  Americans  living 
at  home,  including  illness,  loss  of  em- 
ployment, desertion,  and  family  break- 
up. 

The  temporary  assistance  provided  to 
these  persons  includes  financial  assist- 
ance, reception,  care,  and  transportation 
from  the  port  of  entry  to  the  individual's 
final  destination.  The  program  also  pro- 
vides for  help  in  planning  for  resettle- 
ment, obtaining  and  using  existing  re- 
sources, and  locating  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 

While  this  program  has  helped  only  a 
relatively  few  people,  the  help  has  been 
vital  to  the  individuals  who  have  been 
involved.  The  Department  of  State  is 
responsible  for  bringing  the  Individuals 
to  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  has  no  authority  to  provide  help  after 
arrival  In  the  United  States.  Under  sec- 
tion 1113,  temporary  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided only  after  an  individual  returns 
to  the  United  States  and  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  certifies  that  the 
repatriate  Is  a  citizen  and  the  reason  for 
his  return. 

Section  1113  was  enacted  as  i>art  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1961. 


and  originally  provided  for  an  expiration 
date  of  June  30,  1962.  This  date  has  been 
extended  by  Congrress  several  times  and 
was  last  extended  by  Public  Law  91-41 
to  June  30,  1971. 

The  number  of  cases  referred  by  the 
State  Department  has  varied  from  year 
to  year,  but  within  a  rather  limited 
range.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  there  were  342 
referrals:  in  fiscal  year  1969.  440  refer- 
rals; and  during  fiscal  year  1970.  376 
referrals.  Appropriations  have  varied 
from  $104,048  In  fiscal  year  1966  to  $250  - 
226  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  estlmatwl 
cost  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  $206,000;  the 
estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
$225,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8313  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  I  urge  that  the 
House  adopt  the  bill. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8313,  a  bill  which  would  extend  for  2 
years  from  June  30,  1971.  to  June  30, 
1973,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide temporary  assistance  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  without  re- 
sources and  have  returned  or  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  from  a  foreign 
nation  because  they  are  destitute,  ill,  or 
because  of  war,  invasion,  or  a  similar 
crisis. 

U.S.  citizens  who  become  public 
charges  in  a  foreign  country  are  subject 
to  deportation.  This  bill  would  wmtinue 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  provide  them 
temporary  assistance  in  the  form  of  fi- 
nancial assistance,  reception,  care,  and 
transportation  from  the  port  of  entry 
to  their  final  destination  as  well  as  help 
in  planning  for  resetUement,  obtaining 
and  using  existing  resources,  and  locat- 
ing friends  and  relatives.  HH.  8313  also 
includes  temporary  assistance  for  UjS. 
citizens  evacuated  to  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  an  international  crisis  and 
this  authority  was  most  effective  in  re- 
patriating UJS.  citizens  from  Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

"nils  program  is  used  infrequently— 
440  times  in  1969  and  376  in  1970— thus, 
its  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  is 
very  little— $206,000  In  fiscal  year  1971 
and  an  estimated  $225,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  But  the  aid  it  provides  our  citizens 
who  find  themselves  momentarily  in 
need — in  most  cases  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  their  control— Is  vital. 

No  objection  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
the  committee  was  imanimous  In  recom- 
mending this  l^rtslation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  appreciate 
the  explanation  of  HH.  8313  and  from 
reading  the  bill  and  the  report  and  lis- 
tening to  the  distinguished  chairman's 
explanation  it  makes  a  rather  close 
working  alliance  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  it  be  fair  to  assume 
that  the  authorization  in  this  bill  would 
continue  or  grant  a  right  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  hospitalize  For- 
eign Service  personnel  that  were  le- 
ttimed  by  the  Department  of  State  be- 
cause they  were  destitute — although  I 
cannot  imagine  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel at  present  pay  rates  becoming  desti- 
tute or  ill  or  because  of  an  invasion  or 
similar  crises,  to  be  hospitalized  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  not  intended  for  that  purpose.  It 
has  never  been  used  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  a  separate  program  I  might  say 
with  respect  to  the  repatriated  mentally 
ill  U.S.  citizens.  Thas  is  Public  Law  8&- 
571. 

Xhjq  leglFlotion.  however,  h?."?  to  do 
with  U.S.  citizens  who  are  returned  to 
the  United  States  under  emergency  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  a  man  may  run  ofif 
and  leave  his  wife  and  family  in  some 
foreign  country.  They  are  destitute  and 
have  to  get  back  home  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. So,  after  the  family  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  he  would  contact  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  turn  the  family  over  to  him. 
From  that  point  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  see  that 
the  members  of  the  family  got  back  home 
to  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  HALL.  Of  course,  there  is  separate 
legislation  for  Foreign  Service  personnel 
who  are  civilians  In  addition  to  military 
personnel  being  hospitalized  and  there  is 
a  specific  law  for  hospitalization  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  for  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel when  needed. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  correct.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  program  for  1972  is 
$225,000,  which  shows  the  limited  appli- 
cation of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  limitation  on  the  legislation, 
but  I  am  anxious  to  develop  a  little  bit 
of  information.  Who  determines  "desti- 
tution or  illness."  Since  this  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  presume  the  medical  attache  in  our 
foreign  embassies  would  determine  this 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  authorizes 
the  transportation  home? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  act  on  informa- 
tion which  came  to  him,  of  coiu-se,  from 
his  oCaces  abroad.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  his  delegate,  makes  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular individual  will  be  paid  any  money 
out  of  this  program.  That  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  a  person  must  be  in  destitute  circum- 
stances to  receive  this  type  of  assistance. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  further 
question:  Am  I  to  understand  that  this 
applies  to  the  U.S.  citizens  abroad  only? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Only  to  U.S. 
citizens  who  are  returned  from  abroad 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  nothing  in  this  leg- 


islation that  would  authorize  expatriated 
Cubans  who  have  come  into  this  country 
being  paid  $100  a  month,  more  than  some 
of  our  social  security  or  welfare  recipi- 
ents receive? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  j^eld  further,  the 
authorizing  legislation  says  that  it  Is  to 
provide  temporary  assistance  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  identified 
by  the  Department  of  State  as  having 
been  brought  back  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  the  United  States  because  of  desti- 
tution, illness,  or  other  crisis.  It  does  not 
apply  to  Cubans.  There  is  another  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  pro- 
vides assistance  to  Cuban  refugees. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas would  answer  a  question  I  have 
about  the  application  of  this  legislation? 

Would  a  person  who  is  expelled  from 
a  foreign  country  because  of  the  fact  of 
agitating  against  UJS.  policies  be  given, 
say,  equal  treatment  to  that  of  a  person 
fleeing  a  war  in  another  country? 

I  ask  this  because  when  I  was  in  Eur- 
ope I  saw  as  many  anti-Americans,  or  I 
should  say  I  saw  a  similar  number  of 
anti-American  slogans  and  anti-Ameri- 
can agitators  as  we  have  in  this  countrj'. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  you  might  have 
quite  a  few  of  these  people  who  could 
become  destitute,  since  they  are  the  same 
type  as  those  we  have  here  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  may  even  have  to  leave 
the  foreign  country  because  of  agitating 
against  U.S.  foreign  policies. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no 
evidence  I  know  of  that  there  has  been 
even  one  of  these  cases  involving  the 
type  of  Individual  you  describe.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  that  says  that  a 
person  must  be  more  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  is  in  some  for- 
eign country  found  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  be  destitute  or  meet  the  other 
emergency  condtions  spelled  out  in  the 
law  to  be  eligible  for  assistance.  So  this 
does  not  get  into  the  question  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  individual  at  aU.  But 
as  I  said,  we  know  of  no  cases  such  as 
that  having  benefited  imder  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  what  about  the  hippie  types? 
I  have  seen  plenty  of  American  hippies 
over  in  Europe.  Could  it  not  be  that  they 
could  spend  all  their  money  and  then 
claim  destitution,  and  come  back  with 
Federal  aid? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  if  the  State  De- 
partment should  conclude  that  they 
should  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  destitution,  then  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  could  come  back. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  It  seems  like  a  pretty 
good  deal  for  them. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  must  repeat 


that  there  has  not  been  one  case  of  that 
sort  involved  in  those  who  have  been 
helped.  In  most  of  these  cases  a  man 
has  died,  or  a  man  has  run  off  and  left 
his  wife  and  children,  or  the  man  himself 
has  become  iU  and  has  been  ill  for  a  long 
time,  and  has  exhausted  tdl  his  resources, 
and  wants  to  get  back  home  to  his  loved 
ones.  Those  are  the  general  tjrpe  cases. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing, and  with  his  permission  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Milis>,  if  there  are 
not  also  automobile  accident  cases  that 
are  involved? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Those  cases  are  fre- 
quently Involved. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. They  may  be  students,  or  they  may 
be  teachers  who  are  on  vacation,  tour- 
ing in  Europe.  We  have  had  rcme  of 
those  cases. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  about 
foreign  citizens  in  this  country  who  be- 
come destitute?  Are  they  subject  to  de- 
portation, and  are  they  deported  with 
the  same  facility  that  our  citizens  are 
deported  from  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  say  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  am  unable 
to  answer  that  question  because  they  are 
not  involved  under  this  program,  they 
are  not  helped  imder  this  program.  I 
would  say  that  it  would  be  up  to  their 
country'  of  origin,  whether  or  not  they 
had  a  prosrram  to  take  care  of  them, 
if  we  send  them  back  to  their  country  of 
origin.  I  just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  we  take  care  of  them  in  this 
country  if  thev  become  destitute,  do  we 
not? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  we  take 
care  of  resident  under  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. They  must  either  be  citizens  or 
residents  and  they  cannot  be  tourists 
passing  through  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  dealing  with  U.S. 
citizens:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  This  bill  is 
limited  entirely  to  bringing  U.S.  citizens 
back  from  abroad  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  whether  they  are 
residents  or  nonresidents? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  no,  they 
have  to  be  citizens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  tourists — whatever 
they  may  be — as  long  as  they  are  U.S. 
citizens? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  They  may  be 
touring  in  Europe,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  pointed  out  and 
may  have  rented  a  car  and  been  in  a 
wreck  and  exhausted  their  resources  and 
there  is  nobody  to  bring  them  back.  But 
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they  would  be  brought  back  and  assisted 
under  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  if  a  man  loses  his  fig- 
urative shirt  at  the  Monte  Carlo  gam- 
bling casinos,  he  would  be  taken  care  of; 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  make 
it  quite  clear,  if  there  is  any  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  I  have  said,  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  transportation 
of  these  people  back  to  the  United  States. 
We  are  talking  about  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pick- 
ing them  up  when  they  have  landed  at 
the  Port  of  New  York  or  Miami  or  some- 
where else  and  then  providing  these 
services  to  them  and  getting  them  back 
to  somebody  who  can  care  for  them, 
someone  who  is  related  to  them  in  most 
instances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  he  could  be  just  as 
broke  as  anybody  could  be  from  having 
patronized  the  gambling  casinos  in 
Monaco,  as  though  he  had  had  an  auto- 
mobile accident  and  had  to  pay  off  a 
judgment  before  he  left. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  have  not 
had  one  case  of  an  American  going 
abroad  and  squandering  his  money  in 
the  gambling  casinos  and  coming  back 
and  using  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  think  that 
will  happen? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  I  do  not 
think  it  will. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  know  if  it  does. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes,  I  will 
keep  it  clearly  in  mind. 

Mr.    GROSS.    How    about   the   draft 
evaders  and  deserters  who  have  found 
sanctuary  in  such  countries  as  Sweden? 
Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No,  we  are 
not  bringing  them  back. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  your  pardon? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  are  not 
bringing  them  back  and  we  are  not  help- 
ing them  imder  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  come  back. 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  We  also  have  some  of 
them  in  Canada,  and  that  is  a  foreign 
country.  They  are  coming  back  over  the 
border  from  Canada.  Will  the  gentleman 
keep  us  advised  if  they  are  coming  back 
and  have  to  hit  the  Federal  payroll  for 
some  money,  as  this  bill  provides? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  advise 
the  gentleman,  if  the  State  Department 
brings  any  of  them  back  and  suggests  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  we  take  care  of  them.  But 
we  have  not  had  any  of  those  cases  yet. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  reallv  ac- 
quainted with  this  program  until  this 
afternoon.  But  I  am  going  to  be  watching 
it  with  interest  over  the  next  year.  I 
think  I  will  ask  for  a  report  on  who 
comes  back  and  under  what  clrcimi- 
stances  they  are  being  spoon  fed.  Perhaps 
It  is  an  acceptable  program— I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  a  neces- 
f^arj'  program.  There  are  very  few  people 
nho  have  been  affected  by  It  and  the 
amount  of  dollars  involved  is  compara- 
tively small. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  well 
Knows  that  we  are  .'jpoon  feeding  pn 
a^ful  lot  of  people  around  the  world 


these  daj's  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  \\-ith 
all  of  it.  I  am  going  to  be  interested  to 
see  how  this  works  out. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas    (Mr.   Mn.Ls)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

HJl.  8313 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTuite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 1113(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1971"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  INADEQUATE 

(Mrs.  GRASSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
17.  1971.  President  Nixon  signed  into  law 
a  bill  to  increase  social  security  benefits 
by  10  percent.  The  increase  is  retroac- 
tive to  January  1. 

It  is  clear  that  any  increase  in  bene- 
fits, however  small,  helps  our  older  citi- 
zens— at  least  a  little  bit. 

It  is  also  clear  that  most  of  this  last 
increase  of  10  percent  in  benefits  is 
negated  by  the  rising  cost  of  living  as 
well  as  cuts  in  other  Federal  programs 
designed  to  help  the  elderly. 

On  the  average,  single  recipients  will 
now  receive  $125  a  month  instead  of  $114, 
with  their  minimum  payment  rising  from 
$64  to  $70.40.  The  average  benefits  for 
couples  will  be  $218.90  instead  of  $199, 
with  their  minimum  payment  increasing 
from  $96  to  $105.60. 

If  we  consider  that  the  cost  of  living 
across  the  Nation  has  risen  5.9  percent 
since  January  1970,  when  the  previous 
social  security  increase  of  15  percent 
went  into  effect,  we  see  that  our  senior 
citizens  are  receiving  httle  comfort^-in- 
deed  little  aid— from  the  most  recent 
increase  in  benefits  voted  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  ano  we  must  do 
better  to  provide  for  older  Americans. 

We  must  take  action  In  the  Congress 
now— not  later. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  give  our  senior  citizens 
the  resources  that  will  enable  them  to 
live  comfortably  and  with  dignity. 

An  excellent  article  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  3,  which 
eloquently  and  in  a  personal  style  reports 
the  woes  of  older  Americans  living  on 
social  security  benefits: 
For   Many  Oldstetis.   Scci.\l  SECx-TtTrr  Rise 

Dobs    Not    Do    Much     Good;     Gains   in 

LiviNo  Costs.  Ctttback  in  Other  Ptoesal 

Aid  Huht;  No  Livxr,  Bxtt  a  Banana  Split 

(By  Marguerite  Nugent) 
New  York— Today  should  be  a  happy  day 
for  72-year-old  Rubin  Traub,  a  weary-looklng 
retlrpd  garment  worker  who  wears  a  battered 
hat  and  rumpled  trousers.  In  this  morning's 
mall  win  come  a  $16  increase  In  his  monthly 


Social  Security  check — seemingly  enough  for 
a  few  more  groceries  or  a  pair  of  new  shoes. 

Not  enough  at  all,  says  Mr.  Traub  as  he  slta 
forlornly  in  the  dingy  basement  of  an  old 
people's  club  on  Manhattan's  Lower  East 
Side.  The  Increase  In  Social  Security  beneflts, 
he  explains,  won't  event  cover  the  $17  a 
month  by  which  hla  rent  recently  rose. 
Pinned  to  Mr.  Traub's  tattered  lapel  Is  a 
small  black-and-gold  button  that  says  "Sen- 
ior Power."  Pointing  to  the  pin,  he  laments, 
"This  means  nothing.  New  shoes?  Why,  I 
can't  even  afford  a  shoeahlne." 

Others  share  Mr.  Traub's  feelings  about 
the  10%  rise  in  benefits.  To  a  large  extent, 
that  Increase  soon  will  be — or  already  has 
been — eaten  up  by  advances  in  the  cost  of 
living,  Ulks  with  more  than  100  elderly  per- 
sons In  New  Tork  Indicate.  And  while  costs  In 
the  U.S.  as  a  whole  havent  risen  as  fast  as  In 
this  city,  many  of  the  nation's  26  million 
Social  Security  recipients  aren't  In  much 
better  financial  sha{>e  than  Mr.  Traub. 

Whafs  more,  the  elderly  complain,  what- 
ever they  might  gain  from  the  10%  increase 
Is  being  wiped  out  by  cuts  In  other  federal 
programs  designed  to  help  the  aged.  On 
July  1,  for  example,  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  will  stop  its  fund- 
ing for  food  at  26  centers  across  the  naUon. 
The  program  Is  designed  to  provide  nutri- 
tionally balanced  meals  for  the  elderly.  Al- 
ready, nine  of  the  centers  have  eliminated 
hot  noontime  meals — for  which  they  charged 
55  to  65  cents. 

StTNDAE    IN    new    YORK 

As  a  result,  there's  a  tinge  of  bitterness 
when  some  of  the  elderly  discuss  the  Social 
Security  Increase.  "I  think  ni  get  a  banana 
split,"  says  Tom  Duffy,  a  retired  transit 
worker  who  spends  much  of  his  time  playing 
shufHeboard  In  a  Brooklyn  park.  "Sure,  It'll 
help,"  sneers  Max  Tobias,  a  retired  house 
painter  who  lives  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 
"Maybe  I  can  afford  a  newspaper  every  once 
In  a  while."  But  Mrs.  Flora  Meegan,  a  widow 
In  her  80s,  says  she  may  go  to  the  dentist 
for  the  first  time  In  seven  years. 

The  extra  money  Is  provided  by  a  bill  that 
President  Nixon  signed  March  17.  The  In- 
crease will  be  retroactive  to  Jan.  1  (retro- 
acUvlty  checks  will  be  maUed  In  June)  and 
will  raise  the  total  of  national  benefits  by 
♦280  million  from  the  current  level  of  $2  6 
billion  a  month.  The  measure  also  provides 
for  a  6%  Increase  in  payments  for  persons  72 
and  over  who  don't  quality  for  full  Social 
Security  beneflts. 

On  the  average  the  rise  will  mean  $125  a 
month  Instead  of  $114  for  single  recipients 
and  $218.90  instead  of  $199  for  couples.  The 
minimum  payment  for  single  people  will  rise 
to  $70.40  from  $64,  and  for  couples  It  wUl 
go  to  $105.60  from  $96. 

Since  January  of  last  year,  when  the  pre- 
vious Social  Security  benefit  rise  of  15% 
went  into  effect,  the  cost  of  living  across  the 
nation  has  risen  5.9%.  In  New  York  City, 
where  1.1  million  recipients  live,  the  Jump 
has  been  7.4%. 

WOES   or   A    FORMER    rURRIZH 

A  retired  furrier,  Max  SUverman.  says  all 
but  $4  of  his  $16  gain  In  Social  Securltv  ben- 
eflts win  go  toward  a  recent  Increase  In  his 
rent. 

Rent  Increases  come  as  no  surprise  to 
those  who  must  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  elderly.  "Once  new  benefits  go  Into  ef- 
fect. It  Isn't  long  before  the  landlords  start 
raising  their  rents  to  match  the  Increase," 
says  an  official  at  New  York  City's  Office  of 
the  Aging.  No  one  could  a^ee  more  than 
Mrs.  Gurtle  Shlakman.  who  lives  In  a  low- 
Income  housing  project  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  and  Juat  had  her  rent  raised  20%.  "It's 
like  they  give  you  the  money  with  one  hand 
and  take  it  away  with  the  other,"  she  com- 
plains. 

The  elderly,  however,  can  fight  such  In- 
creases. New  York  City  has  a  program  under 
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which  retired  persons  aged  62  and  over  may 
apply  lor  exemptions  from  rent  increases 
provided  their  yearly  Income  doesn't  exceed 
(4,500  and  their  rent  Is  at  least  a  third  of 
that  total.  Under  this  stipulation,  a  group  of 
the  elderly  In  the  Bronx  Is  flghtlng  a  15 '~c 
rent  increase. 

Housing,  of  course,  represents  only  one  of 
the  rising  expenditures  that  older  citizens — 
as  well  as  Americans  In  general — ^must  face. 
Some  elderly  persons  under  doctors'  care  say 
they  can  no  longer  afford  certain  foods  they 
are  supposed  to  eat.  "My  doctor  says  I'm 
supposed  to  have  Uver  once  a  week,"  says  an 
80-year-old  man  sitting  on  a  park  bench  at 
Broadway  and  72nd  Street.  Choking  on  the 
exhaust  fumes  of  buses  that  roar  by,  he  adds, 
"But  Uver  went  to  $1.15  a  pound  from  85 
cents  in  one  week  recently,  and  I  can't  afford 
11  any  more,  even  with  the  Increased  bene- 
fits." And  Mr.  Tobias,  the  former  house 
painter,  says  he  Is  sup(>osed  to  take  lemon 
Juice  with  his  medication  but  has  stopped 
buying  lemons  because  the  price  rose  so 
sharply.  "Who  can  afford  It?"  he  asks. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ENERGY 
MESSAGE 

'Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day President  Nixon  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  a  message  calling  for  a  broad 
range  of  actions  by  private  industry  and 
Government  to  insure  an  adequate  and 
reliable  supply  of  clean  energy  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  "Energy  Message,"  a 
first  in  American  history,  sets  forth  new 
commitments  and  new  initiatives  to  meet 
the  Nation's  mushrooming  demand  for 
energy  in  a  form  and  in  a  way  which 
meets  our  environmental  requirements 
as  well. 

The  President's  message  is  marked  by 
action  words  of  "expand,"  "accelerate," 
and  "modernize."  It  calls  for  increased 
effort  on  all  fronts  to  meet  the  Nation's 
impending  energy  and  environmental 
crisis. 

President  Nixon  proposes: 

First,  incresised  energy  research  and 
development: 

Second,  accelerated  availability  of 
known  energy  resources  on  Federal 
lands: 

Third,  modernization  and  expansion 
of  our  uranium  enrichment  capacity; 

Fourth,  improved  energy  conserva- 
tion: 

Fifth,  increased  efforts  to  balance  en- 
virormiental  requirements  with  energy 
demands:  and 

Sixth,  consolidation  within  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Federal  energy  resource  development 
programs. 

Recognizing  the  employment  of  im- 
proved nuclear  reactors  as  "our  best  hope 
today  for  meeting  the  Nation's  growing 
demand  for  economical  clean  energy," 
the  President  has  called  for  additional 
funds  to  permit  further  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  "fast  breeder  reac- 
tor," a  radically  new,  efficient  and  clean 
source  of  power.  This  program  offers 
great  promise,  not  only  as  an  additional 
power  source  but  because  of  its  potential 
as  an  environmentally  desirable  replace- 
ment for  today's  polluting  power  gen- 
erating facilities. 


For  the  more  distant  future,  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  increased  funding  for  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  research.  Simply 
stated,  this  research  is  aimed  at  slowing 
down  and  harnessing  the  hydrogen 
bomb — the  fusion  process.  When  finally 
perfected,  it  will  produce  imlimited 
quantities  of  heat  and  power,  even 
cheaper  and  with  even  less  radiation 
danger  than  is  provided  by  the  breeder 
reactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been 
called  upon  to  accelerate  and  broaden 
Federal  efforts  to  meet  the  Nation's 
rocketing  demand  for  clean  energy.  I 
urge  that  prompt  action  oe  taken  to  im- 
plement President  Nixon's  energy  pro- 
gram. 

THE  TRAGEDY  AT  THE  NEW  HAVEN. 
CONN..  AIRPORT 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Alle- 
gheny Airlines  turboprop,  attempting  to 
land  in  bad  weather,  struck  a  power  line, 
ripped  through  some  summer  cottages, 
and  crashed  into  the  marshland  at  the 
New  Haven  Airport.  The  ainxjrt  did  not 
have  an  instrument  landing  system.  If 
the  airport  had  been  equipped  with  this 
relatively  inexpensive  landing  aid,  28 
persons,  including  two  infants,  would  al- 
most certainly  be  alive  today. 

The  facts  are  tragically  simple,  but 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  Huntington. 
W.  Va.'s  and  New  Haven.  Conn.'s,  in  the 
future,  snuffing  out  the  lives  of  additional 
people,  is  inevitable. 

The  tragedy  at  New  Haven  was  no 
local  disaster.  It  approaches  a  national 
scandal,  where  shortsighted  individuals 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment refuse  to  recognize  the  desperate 
need  to  provide  the  Nation  with  an  ade- 
quate air  traffic  control  system  for  the 
1970's.  All  of  the  risks  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  air  travel,  but  it  is  reasonable  and 
logical  for  the  pubUc  to  assume  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  whatever  it 
can  to  optimize  the  safety  of  air  opera- 
tions. Yet,  of  the  600  airports  in  the  Na- 
tion with  regularly  scheduled  commercial 
traffic  or  a  high  volume  of  general  avia- 
tion traffic,  only  about  half  have  the 
rudimentary  elements  essential  to  opti- 
mum safety  in  operations,  that  is,  con- 
trol towers,  surveillance  radar,  and  in- 
strument landing  systems. 

Furthermore,  under  the  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, there  will  be  no  effort  to 
provide  the  Nation's  airports  with  these 
lifesaving  devices.  In  fact,  top  officials  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
talk  in  terms  of  reducing  expenditures 
for  air  traffic  control  facilities  and  equip- 
ment so  as  to  concentrate  the  limited 
funds  the  administration  is  making  avail- 
able on  research  and  development  lead- 
ing to  a  completely  automated  system  for 
the  1980's,  1990'S.  and  beyond. 

In  the  absence  of  some  abrupt  and  af- 
firmative change  in  the  policies  of  the 
Nixon  administration  so  as  to  recognize 
the  desperate  need  for  an  effective  air 
traffic  control  system  for  the  1970's  utiliz- 


ing equipment  and  techniques  that  have 
been  developed  and  can  now  be  procured, 
the  Nation  faces  tragedy  and  chaos  in 
the  field  of  commercial  aviation.  The 
danger  is  no  longer  limited  to  those  in 
the  air.  Large  aircraft,  such  as  the  Boe- 
ing 747,  flying  over  densely  populated 
metropolitan  areas,  could  kill  thousands 
of  persons  on  the  groimd  should  there 
be  a  midair  collision. 

Should  we  encounter  a  series  of  air 
tragedies,  the  traveling  public  might  well 
lose  faith  in  the  safety  of  these  opera- 
tions, driving  many  of  the  Nation's  air- 
lines into  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  In  the 
ultimate  sense,  the  Nation's  economy 
could  be  seriously  hurt  before  remedial 
action  could  be  taken  to  provide  the  type 
of  system  we  need  today  and  which  we 
can  have  if  only  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion would  move  forward  with  an  effec- 
tive air  traffic  control  program. 

At  this  time,  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem is  grossly  imderfunded  and  airport 
construction  has  reached  an  almost 
hopeless  level.  Funds  that  Congress  ear- 
marked for  airway  and  airport  improve- 
ment are  siphoned  off  to  support  routine 
FAA  operations  while  the  traveling  pub- 
lic— innocent  and  trusting  as  they  are — 
remain  the  subject  of  a  calculated  risk  on 
the  part  of  high  administration  officials. 

At  Huntington,  W.  Va..  and  yesterday 
morning  at  New  Haven,  these  officials 
gambled  with  the  lives  of  irmocent  peo- 
ple and  lost.  Hopefully,  the  shock  of 
death  and  destruction  might  cause  a  re- 
appraisal of  present  policies  concerning 
air  traffic  control.  Failure  of  the  present 
administration  to  respond  with  an  ade- 
quate program  to  meet  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol needs  of  the  Nation  during  the  1970's 
is  indeed  a  national  scandal. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  BARS  AS- 
SIGNMENT OF  STUDENTS  ON 
BASIS  OF  RACE,  COLOR,  OR  CREED 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Chairman  Celler,  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  urging 
him  to  initiate  hearings  in  the  immediate 
future  on  House  Joint  Resolution  646,  my 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  bar- 
ring assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

The  resolution  now  has  13  cosponsors 
in  the  House,  representing  constituencies 
from  all  over  the  country,  including  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Tennes- 
see, New  York,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Virginia. 

I  understand  this  identical  resolution 
is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  this 
week,  and  widespread,  bipartisan  sup- 
port is  expected  for  the  legislation  in 
that  body,  as  well. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  the  crisis 
of  public  education  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.  The  mjth  that  this  issue 
Is  of  interest  solely  to  the  South  has  been 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  we  have  co- 
sponsors  from  every  section  of  the  Nation. 
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That  myth  has  been  further  discred- 
ited in  recent  weeks  and  months  as  a 
result  of  incidents  of  outrage  at  the  pros- 
pect of  forced  busing  being  applied  In 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  sections 
of  the  country. 

One  illustrative  case  in  point  can  be 
found  in  the  news  of  just  the  past  we^. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco,  long  recog- 
nized as  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in 
America,  was  drawn  into  the  busing  con- 
troversy last  week  as  a  result  of  a  private 
suit  being  filed  in  a  Federal  court,  call- 
ing for  the  busing  of  24.000  black.  Chin- 
ese-American, Mexican -American  and 
white  students  to  100  elementary  schools, 
beginning  next  fall. 

The  mayor  of  that  city  said : 


children  to  schools  they  do  not  want  to 
attend. 

I  urge  the  immediate  consideration  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  uige  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  working  for 
swift  enactment  of  this  vitally  impor- 
tant meastire. 


SENATOR    THOMAS    J.    DODD 


The  plan  was  opposed  by  large  percentages 
of  the  Mexican-American,  black,  Chinese  and 
white  communltlee. 

And  he  was  further  quoted  as  saying: 

I  don't  see  why  It  has  to  be  thrust  upon 
the  people. 

And  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  precisely 
the  point.  Here  is  a  city  known  for  its 
variety  of  ethnic  badtgrounds  and  for 
its  spirit  of  community  Involvement  and 
improvement.  A  private  suit  has  dis- 
rupted this  spirit  of  accord,  not  because 
of  any  racial  animosity,  but  because  a 
policy  of  forced  busing  is  repulsive  to  a 
majority  of  San  Franciscans,  as  it  is  to 
North  Carolinians  and  all  Americans. 

The  cost  to  implement  the  proposed 
San  Francisco  plan  would  be  an  esti- 
mated $2.5  million  over  the  current 
budget  for  the  school  district.  And  this 
oveiT)owering  additional  expense  would 
be  imposed  at  a  time  when  other  educa- 
tional improvements — increases  in  teach- 
ers' salaries,  rehabilitation  of  buildings 
and  facilities,  and  all  the  other  improve- 
ments that  desperately  need  to  be  made 
are  being  indeflnitely  postponed. 

There  is  little  reason  for  surprise  when 
we  hear  of  one  bond  referendum  for  edu- 
cation after  another  being  defeated 
across  the  country.  Why  should  the  peo- 
ple be  expected  to  shoulder  another 
heavy  financial  burden  to  pay  the  cost 
of  a  policy  and  a  program  they  strongly 
oppose? 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  good  reason  for 
people  to  pay  that  kind  of  price,  and  I 
foresee  a  pattern  of  such  referendum  de- 
feats taking  definite  shape  and  being 
constantly  enlarged  throughout  America. 
Surely  we  can  see  that  this  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  we  shall 
provide  an  education  of  high  quality  for 
every  American  child,  regardless  of  the 
color  of  his  skin. 

And  just  as  surely  we  can  see  that 
the  answer  does  lie  in  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed,  an 
amendment  which  would  preserve  the 
right  of  American  school  children  to  at- 
tend their  neighborhood  schools;  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  the  fi- 
nancially hard-pressed  school  districts  of 
the  Nation  to  use  what  money  they  have 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
all  American  children,  no  matter  what 
their  race. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  this  course 
of  action  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a 
policy  of  spending  money  we  do  not  have 
to  pay  for  buses  we  do  not  need  to  send 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cabell).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoNAGAN) ,  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  open  today's  special  order  for 
our  former  colleague  and  a  long-time 
friend  of  mine,  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Many  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  Tom  Dodd  during  his 
two  terms  in  the  House  and  two  terms 
in  the  Senate.  The  list  of  causes  he 
championed  during  this  service  is  long 
and  impressive.  The  issues  he  chose  to 
tackle  were  often  controversial,  yet  he 
never  hesitated  to  stand  alone  if  neces- 
sary for  causes  for  which  he  believed. 

Tom  Dodd  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
his  commitment  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense in  the  face  of  Communist  expan- 
sion. His  efforts  in  this  field  served  to 
keep  Congress  alert  to  our  international 
goals,  and  to  keep  us  prepared  against 
threats  to  those  goals. 

The  scope  of  Senator  Dodd's  interests 
went  far  beyond  defense,  however.  His 
most  courageous  Individual  fight  was  for 
gun  control,  and  despite  powerful  forces 
massed  against  him,  his  efforts  contrib- 
uted to  legislation  which,  though  not  as 
strong  as  he  wanted,  was  still  landmark 
legislation. 

As  a  family  man  he  had  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  problems  of  youth,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  he  did  much  to 
improve  public  awareness  of  this  increas- 
ingly difficult  problem.  He  called  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  the  close  connection 
between  television  violence  and  child  be- 
havior. He  was  also  an  early  advocate 
of  strict  narcotics  control. 

Tom  Dodd's  accomplishments  were  not 
limited  to  his  congressional  career.  He 
was  for  many  years  prior  to  congres- 
sional service  an  active  member  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  was 
also  an  able  lawyer,  and  following  World 
War  II,  he  established  an  outstanding 
record  as  Chief  U.S.  Trial  Counselor  at 
the  Nuremburg  war  crimes  trials. 

Throughout  his  career.  Tom  Dodd  re- 
mained consistent  in  one  important  re- 
spect— his  individualism  and  courage. 
His  career  was  original.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  is  how  he  will  be  remembered. 
He  took  his  stand  for  right  as  he  saw  it. 
His  positions  often  generated  contro- 
versy, but  such  controversy  led  to  useful 
and  enlightening  national  debate. 

Tom  Dodd's  contributions  to  the  coun- 
try were  thus  important  ones.  He  leaves 
a  legacy  of  legislative  interest  that 
should  be  remembered  in  assessing  his 
career. 

Above  all  I  remember  him  for  his  wii 
and  his  sparkle,  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
company,    and   for   the    generous   and 


kindly  assistance  he  so  often  rendered  to 
me  and  to  others. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  offer  the 
S3mif>athy  of  the  House  to  Grace  Dodd 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Dodd 
fsunily. 

I  include  at  this  point  several  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  which  ex- 
press some  of  the  popular  feeling  for 
Senator  Dodd: 

Dodd  Rkicxicbkkb)  as  a  Bbatx  Lonek 
(By  John  Chamberlains 
The  obituaries  for  former  Sen.  Tom  Etodd 
of  Connecticut  could  hardly  avoid  the  fact 
that  his  career  was  badly  damaged  by  the 
censure  of  his  colleagues  for  accepting 
testimonial  dinner  money  as  a  gift.  Dodd 
always  claimed  Innocence  of  wrongdoing,  but 
I  don't  want  to  belabor  the  question  here. 
What  Is  fitting  at  this  particular  time  U  to 
recall  the  senator's  great  courage  as  a  loner 
who  was  always  wllUng  to  go  against  the 
'fraldy  cats  on  specific  issues  Involving  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  safety  of  his  country. 
Thinking  back  In  time,  there  was  his 
speech  In  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev's  BerUn  ultimatum.  Khrushchev 
had  been  rattUng  his  rockete  and  threaten- 
ing blood-chllllng  things  If  we  failed  to  go 
along  with  Soviet  plans  lor  West  Berlin. 
There  were  many  senators  who  counselled  a 
crawling  response,  but  Dodd  said  we  should 
stand  fast  for  our  own  rights.  The  speech,  as 
veterans  of  the  Cold  War  remember  it. 
turned  the  Senate  around.  Among  his  col- 
leagues, John  P.  Kennedy  and  Jacob  Javlts 
were  quick  to  congratulate  him.  The  record 
says  that  Khnishchev,  Impreased  by  XJB. 
steadfastness,  backed  down. 

Then  there  was  the  time  President  Elsen- 
hower Issued  that  Invitation  to  KhmshcheT 
to  visit  America.  Dodd  deplored  the  whole 
business.  It  did  him  no  good,  for  Ike  refused 
to  change  his  mind  and  Khrushchev  came 
anyway.  But  the  senator  had  been  wUUng  to 
stand  alone  for  a  principle. 

In  i960  Dodd  supported  Lyndon  Johnson 
for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and  this  at  a 
time  that  a  great  majority  of  northern  Demo- 
crats were  for  John  Kennedy  as  a  "sure 
thing."  It  could  have  gone  badly  for  Tom 
Dodd  were  It  not  for  the  unforeseen  fact  that 
JFK.  letting  his  desire  to  win  the  South 
overcome  his  antipathies,  decided  to  put 
L.B.J,  on  the  ticket  in  the  vice  presidential 
slot. 

When  the  first  nuclear  test  moratorium 
was  being  considered  Dodd  warned  the 
country  that  the  Soviets  would  terminate  a 
mutual  ban  whenever  it  appeared  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  Dodd  wasn't  listened  to, 
but  subsequent  events  proved  him  to  have 
been  an  accurate  prophet. 

His  ability  to  predict  Communist  behavior 
was  borne  out  by  what  happened  In  Laos 
after  Averell  Harrlman,  as  JPK's  envoy,  agreed 
to  a  coalition  settlement.  As  Dodd  had 
warned,  the  Communists  violated  their 
agreement  almost  before  the  Ink  was  dry 
on  It. 

Dodd  was  also  on  record  with  a  warning 
against  Pldel  Castro  when  the  bearded  rebel 
was  still  in  the  Sierra  Maestra. 

When  Jack  Kennedy  aj^roved  the  UN 
expedition  against  Molse  TShombe  in 
Katanga,  Dodd  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
business  constituted  a  fiagrant  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Congo.  As 
such,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  UN  Charter. 
The  Katanga  episode  set  a  precedent  for 
much  of  our  behavior  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  final  instance  of  Tom  Dodd's  willing- 
ness to  stand  alone,  his  vote  in  the  Lewis 
Strauss  confirmation  proceedings  might  be 
singled  out.  Strauss  was  being  considered  for 
secretary  of  commerce  and  the  Northern 
Democrats  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
opposition.  Dodd  pointed  out  that  they 
were  victimizing  Strauss  because  he  had  op- 
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posed  giving  security  clearance  to  physicist 
J.  Robert  Oppeaheimer,  who  had  admitted 
to  having  both  CommunistB  and  fellow- 
traveler  friends.  The  stand  taken  by  Dodd'a 
northern  colleagues  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
Strauss'B  qualifications  for  the  commerce 
portfolio,  but  oonflrmatlon  was  refuaed 
anyway. 

The  censure  vote  hurt  Tom  Dodd'a  effec- 
tiveness as  a  foreign  policy  spokesman  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  In  1969  he  was  back  In 
good  form.  Several  of  hla  speeches  anticipated 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  "low-profile"  support 
for  antl-Communlst  nations.  A  heart  attack 
hurt  the  senator's  chancee  for  re-election  In 
1970.  but  he  gamely  fought  It  out  as  an  un- 
Buccessful  Independent  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  His  courage  was  there  to  the 
last,  and  It  Is  for  courage  that  many  of  us 
will  want  to  remember  him. 

[Prom  the  Merlden  Journal,  May  25.  19711 

DSATH    or   SlNATOa    DODD 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

The  good  Is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones." 

So  spoke  mark  Anthony  on  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  In  Shakespeare's  version  of 
the  funeral  oration. 

For  Ben.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Connecticut 
citizens  should  reverse  the  order.  Sen.  Dodd's 
death  yesterday  at  the  age  of  64  marks  the 
end  of  a  career  more  than  ordinarily  marked 
by  both  good  and  evil,  politically  and  moral- 
ly. In  his  case.  It  is  the  good  that  should  be 
remembered. 

In  1967  the  U.S.  Senate  censured  Dodd  for 
bis  alleged  mlstise  of  campaign  funds,  there- 
by bringing  shame  to  the  name  of  his  state. 
Dodd  was  charged  with  appropriating  at 
least  96,083  from  campaign  funds  for  his 
personal  use.  He  was  never  charged  with  any 
criminal  wrongdoing,  and  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  by  voting  92  to  6  to  censure 
him  his  fellows  were  guilty  In  the  very  least 
of  hypocrisy.  Among  the  time-honored 
ground  rules  of  political  operation,  his  big- 
gest crime,  la  relation  to  his  fellows,  may 
well  have  consisted  In  having  been  caught. 

The  censure  Incident  had  the  effect  of 
obsciulng  a  career  that  was  often  contro- 
versial, usually  original,  and  sometimes 
heroic.  One  of  the  tragedies  of  Dodd's  per- 
sonal disgrace  was  its  effect  on  his  best  and 
bravest  camfjalgn,  to  pass  legislation  tight- 
ening controls  on  the  sale  and  use  of  guns. 
Compared  In  Importance  to  this  issue,  Dodd's 
personal  peccadilloes  shrink  to  insignificance. 

Dodd  was,  in  fact,  something  of  an  off 
horse,  often  In  unexpected  directions.  He 
was  an  early  champion  of  stricter  narcotics 
control  and  he  raised  a  storm  with  his 
charges  of  the  harm  that  violence  on  televi- 
sion was  doing  to  our  children  and  our 
society  in  general.  He  was  an  early  anti- 
Castrolte,  and  a  consistent  opponent  of  any- 
thing that  was  tinged  with  communism.  Last 
year  he  was  vlrtxially  the  only  Democrat  In 
Congress  to  support  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  send  troops  Into  Cambodia. 

Not  necessarily  a  great  Senator,  not  always 
a  good  one,  Thomas  J.  I>odd  nevertheless 
lived  his  public  life  by  the  rules  as  be  under- 
stood them,  and  took  his  stand  for  the  right 
as  he  saw  it.  He  was  a  colorful  figure,  and 
time  and  again  be  demonstrated  that  he 
bad  true  grit.  The  Connecticut  scene  be- 
comes more  drab  with  his  departure. 


(Prom  the  Waterbury   (Conn.)    Republican, 
May  25,  1971] 
Thomas   J.   Dodd 
Former  U.S.  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd's  sudden 
death  at  64  has  taken  from  the  Connecticut 
scene  one  of  the  most  controversial  figures 
In   its  political   history.  Few  could  remain 
neutral  about  Dodd.  His  supporters  hailed 
hla  long  history  of  fighting  communism,  his 
outstanding  record  as  chief  UJ3.  trial  coun- 
selor at  the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  and  his  continued  bat- 
tle for  gun  control  legislation. 


His  opponents  were  quick  to  respond  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  censured  for 
wrong-doing  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  censure 
was  the  primary  reason  Dodd  was  not  con- 
sidered for  the  nomination  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  another  term.  He  ran  as  an 
independent  candidate  in  the  election  and 
was  dropped  from  the  party  rolls.  But  Dodd 
was  still  a  Democrat,  regardless  of  the  law 
which  deprived  him  of  his  membership  in 
the  party. 

Dodd  was  a  moet  coloriul  figure  through- 
out his  career.  No  one  ever  looked  more  like 
a  senator  than  he.  He  was  a  most  skilled 
orator  and  when  he  was  at  his  best,  was 
exceedingly  convincing. 

Dodd  was  never  averse  to  maintaining  an 
lndep>endent  position  even  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  One  of  the  highlights  of  his  career 
involved  the  1960  presidential  campaign.  Al- 
though the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  state 
backed  the  late  John  Kennedy  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  Dodd  was  for  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  was  all  smiles  when  Kennedy 
astounded  many  political  leaders  by  picking 
Johnson  for  his  running  mate. 

Connecticut  Democrats  were  even  more  as- 
tounded four  years  later  when  the  word  got 
out  at  the  national  convention  that  Johnson 
had  summoned  Sen.  Dodd  to  Washington 
(along  with  Hubert  Humphrey)  to  discuss  a 
vlce-presldentiad  candidate. 

It  will  take  some  time  before  the  state 
witnesses  another  figure  who  Is  as  colorful 
and  prominent  as  was  Sen.  Dodd. 

PouncAL  Leaokkb  Join  Dodd  Memorial  Rtteb 

West  Habitoro. — The  politically  high  and 
mighty  mingled  with  common  folks  Wednes- 
day as  last  rites  were  performed  for  former 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

A  requiem  mass  was  sung  at  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  Church  for  the  former  Demo- 
cratic senator,  a  political  Goliath  In  Con- 
necticut untU  four  years  ago  when  he  was 
censured  by  the  Senate  for  converting  cam- 
paign funds  to  personal  use. 

Even  sifter  the  censure,  Dodd  retained  re- 
spect and  affection.  At  the  services.  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  and  Republi- 
can Sen.  Lowell  Welcker  paid  their  respects 
as  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Donnelley,  auxil- 
iary bishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Hartford, 
and  the  Most  Rev.  Vincent  J.  Hlnes.  bishop 
of  Norwich,  recited  the  Mass. 

The  900-seat  church  was  filled  to  capac- 
ity. Among  the  dignitaries  present  were  Gov. 
Thomas  J.  Meskill  and  State  Democratic 
Chairman  John  M.  Bailey. 

The  flag-draped  coffin  was  taken  to  the 
Dodd  family  plot  In  the  Pawcatuck  section 
of  Stonlngton,  the  town  where  the  family 
lived  before  moving  recently  to  Old  Lyme. 

About  200  persons  attended  the  10-min- 
ute  burial  service,  and  Dodd's  body  was  laid 
to  rest  at  a  graveslte  on  the  top  of  a  small 
hill. 

Dodd  died  of  a  heart  attack  early  Monday 
In  the  Old  Lyme  home. 

The  St.  Thomas  Seminary  choir  sang  "A 
Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God,"  a  P'rotestant 
hymn  by  Martin  Luther,  and  concluded  the 
service  with  "America  The  Beautiful." 

The  black-veiled  widow  followed  the  coffin 
from  the  chiirch.  On  her  left  was  one  of  the 
former  senator's  six  children,  Thomas  Jr. 

Tuesday,  two  public  wakes  for  Dodd  drew 
hundreds  more  to  honor  the  man  who  made 
a  name  as  a  stem  antl-Communlst,  a  cru- 
sader against  drugs  and  televised  violence 
and  an  outspoken  advocate  of  stiff  anti-gun 
laws. 

James  Boyd,  a  former  Dodd  Senate  aide 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  exposing 
Dodd's  financial  dealings,  said  Wednesday  he 
was  not  especially  proud  that  he  helped 
cause  Dodd's  political  downfall. 

He  said,  however,  he  was  proud  of  exposing 
the  facts  that  led  to  the  censure. 

His  remarks  were  made  In  a  telephone  In- 
terview with  Hartford  radio  station  WPOP. 
Boyd  now  heads  an  organization  in  Washing- 


ton called  the  'Fund  for  Investigative  Jour- 
nalism." 

Letters  and  telegrams  of  condolence 
streamed  Into  the  family  home  from  the 
highest  levels,  including  messages  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  former  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Nixon  hailed  Dodd  as  a  man  "who 
never  failed  to  put  the  national  interest 
above  party  politics  or  personal   ambition." 

[From  the  Bridgeport  Post,  May  30,  1971 1 

HiSTORT   WnX   JXTDGI   DODO 

(By  Carey  Cronan) 

Washington. — The  case  of  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
will  probably  be  the  subject  of  controversy 
for  many  years  to  come. 

But  despite  the  censure  of  the  Senate 
many  believe  that  the  record  of  the  late  Con- 
necticut legislator  will  leave  Its  mark  in  the 
annals  of  Congress. 

He  was  the  prime  mover  for  gun  control 
legislation  and  his  constant  agitation  for 
tighter  drug  controls  helped  to  spur  many 
pieces  of  legislation  In  this  field. 

His  hearings  on  Juvenile  delnquency  and 
prison  conditions  did  not  result  in  any  note- 
worthy legislation  but  they  helped  to  keep 
Cong^ress  and  the  public  aware  of  mounting 
problems  in  these  areas. 

HIS   PHILOSOPHY 

While  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  lib- 
eral on  domestic  matters  Senator  Dodd  was 
an  Independent  In  the  foreign  affairs  field. 
He  was  an  Inveterate  foe  of  Communism 
and  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  presided  over  most 
of  the  executive  sessions  which  delved  Into 
matters  that  were  seldom  publicized  to  the 
fullest.  He  warned  against  the  menace  of 
Castro  Communism  long  before  the  Cuban 
dictator  was  exposed  as  a  fraud. 

He  spoke  out  on  the  Congo  aind  he  ad- 
vocated tax  deductions  for  college  educa- 
tion costs.  His  record  as  chief  trial  counsel 
to  Justice  Robert  Jackson  at  Nuremberg  for 
18  months  was  a  noteworthy  accomplishment 
In  the  public  service. 

ASKED    INVESTIGATION 

Historians  should  remember  that  Tom 
Dodd  might  never  have  been  Investigated  by 
the  Senate  if  he  had  not  himself  demanded 
It.  In  this  he  was  probably  the  unwilling 
victim  of  a  psychological  newspaper  war  by 
writers  using  material  stolen  from  the  sen- 
atorial files. 

But  future  students  will  probably  ask 
time  and  again  why  if  the  Senate  thought 
Tom  Dodd  was  guilty  of  misconduct  they 
did  not  strip  him  of  his  seniority  and  his 
official  posts  in  the  Senate. 

Why,  If  the  Senate  thought  him  guilty. 
did  the  Department  of  Justice  find  no 
grounds  on  which  to  prosecute  him? 

Why  did  so  many  Connecticut  contribu- 
tors to  his  testimonial  affairs  refuse  to  say 
that  they  were  concerned  In  any  way  with 
the  use  of  funds  donated  to  the  Senator? 

Why  did  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  re- 
ject completely  much  of  the  so-called  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  refuse  even  to  con- 
sider it  or  to  question  those  Involved  In 
much  of  It? 

Why  was  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  staff 
members  kept  from  the  hearing  record? 

Why  did  the  Justice  Department  take  no 
action  against  those  who  stole  and  copied 
the  Senator's  files  on  so  many  personal  and 
possibly  top  secret  matters? 

To  many  the  Senate  language  of  the  cen- 
sure that  Mr.  Etodd's  actions  reflected  on 
the  Senate  was  rather  vague.  The  case  did 
not  Involve  government  money.  It  dealt  only 
with  funds  given  to  the  Senator  by  his  con- 
stituents and  friends. 

And  too,  the  question  as  to  Just  what  Is  ■ 
political  expenditure  has  never  really  been 
settled. 

As  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  put  It  when  Sen- 
ator Dodd  finished  his  second  term:  "He  was 
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more  sinned  against  than  sinning."  Future 
historians  will  have  to  Judge  the  case  when 
the  emotion  has  died  down  and  the  picture 
can  be  seen  In  all  Its  stark  truth. 

[From   the   Waterbury   American,   May   26 
1971] 

DoDo  Praised  bt  Lawmakers 
State  Capttoi.. — Both  poUtloal  parties  In 
both  chambers  of  the  General  Assembly  Mon- 
day Joined  together  to  eulogize  fanner  U.a 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  who  died  at  bis  home 
early  Monday. 

"He  made  great  contributions  to  the  state 
and  the  country  and  history  will  prove  him 
one  of  the  greatest  senators  to  serve  this 
country,"  summed  up  Sen.  J.  Edward  Cald- 
well, D-Brtdgeport,  the  Senate  majority  lead- 
er. 

Nor  did  the  legislator  shy  away  from  Dodd's 
censure  by  the  Senate. 

"He  was  a  fighter  and  never  backed  off," 
said  Rep.  Oarl  Ajello,  D-Ansonla,  House 
majority  leader.  "His  head  was  not  bowed 
even  when  trouble  was  heaped  upon  It." 

"History  will  vindicate  Tom  Dodd."  said 
Rep.  John  F.  Papandrea,  D-Mertden.  "Just 
examine  his  record.  He  stood  a  true  Ameri- 
can." 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Alden  A.  Ives,  R- 
Morrls,  said  that  Dodd  was  "a  man  of  great 
dedication  and  conviction,  something  our 
federal  Congress  can  use  more  of." 

A  colleague  from  the  past.  Rep.  Robert 
King,  D-ToUand,  who  served  wltn  Dodd  as  a 
fellow  prosecutor  in  the  Nuremberg  war 
crime  trials,  said  many  of  the  precedents  of 
these  tribunals  could  be  attributed  to  the 
"hard  work  and  persistence  Tom  Dodd  gave 
the  Job." 

King  said  Dodd  often  was  a  "lonely  man, 
but  always  believed  In  what  ba  was  Ar*na 
and  what  he  did  he  did  well." 

"America  has  lost  a  great  man,"  King  said. 

Rep.  Otha  Brown,  D-Norwalk,  referred  to 
Dodd's  censure  as  something  "that  made  all 
of  us  re-evaluate  our  own  moral  paetttonA." 

"Let  those  among  you  who  are  virlthout  sin 
cast  the  first  stone,"  Brown  said. 

"He  had  courage  and  what  he  thought  was 
right,  he  thought  was  right,"  said  Rep.  Morris 
Hogan,  R-Burllngton.  "He  was  willing  to 
fight  for  principle  and  never  gave  In  on 
principle  for  the  sake  of  votes." 

"Tom  Dodd  never  met  a  man  he  oouldnt 
look  in  the  eye."  said  Rep.  John  D.  Mahaney. 
D-Waterbury.  Rep.  Thomas  McNeills  said 
Dodd  was  a  man  of  courage  and  principle 
who  "represented  his  people  with  heart." 

"If  ever  courage  and  Indomitable  spirit 
was  shown  It  was  when  Tom  Dodd  stood  a 
beleaguered  figure,"  said  Rep.  Nicholas  Longo, 
R-West  Hartford.  "He  was  a  good  man,  a 
great  man." 

House  Minority  Leader  Prands  Collins,  R- 
Brookfleld  said  Dodd  was  a  Democrat  with 
"many  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle." 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  hap>py  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
(Mrs.  Grasso). 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Dodd  died  in  the  quiet  serenity  of  a  May 
nighU-a  night  filled  with  the  pungent 
sweetness  of  a  Connecticut  spring. 

The  sturdy  yellow  house  on  Lyme 
Street  where  he  and  Grace  made  their 
home  was  full  of  love  and  affection  of 
family  and  friends,  as  has  been  every 
dwelling  that  they  called  home. 

Tom  Dodd  left  a  legacy  of  love  and 
faith  that  was  reflected  In  the  long  line 
of  mourners  at  his  bier  and  in  the  quiet 
tears  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  had 
found  new  hope  and  new  direction  be- 
cause of  his  assistance. 
He   was   my   Congressman    and    my 
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Senator.  As  his  constituent  I  know  of  the 
times  without  number  that  he  responded 
swiftly,  efficienUy,  and  humanely  to  help 
relieve  a  family's  distress  or  scKOe  per- 
sonal grief. 

The  records  of  this  Government  will 
chronicle  those  achievements  that  were 
Tom  Dodd's  efforts  to  build  a  better 
world  for  the  abused,  the  suffering  and 
the  oppressed,  to  find  release  of  nations 
and  people  in  bondage.  Most  of  all  we 
will  remember  his  fierce  and  pcissionate 
love  of  country. 

I  shall  cherish  forever  our  last  visit  to- 
gether In  the  sunny  village  marketplace 
of  Old  Lyme  just  2  weeks  before  he  died. 
I  waited  my  turn  as  he  held  court  with 
new  neighbors  who  were  delighted  and 
proud  that  he  and  Grace  had  selected 
this  town  for  their  home.  We  shared 
happy  banter  of  old  and  dear  friends 
and  talked  of  plans  for  hopeful  days  to 
come. 

The  days  of  his  retirement  were  all 
too  brief— the  respite  from  the  storms  of 
combat  all  too  short. 

Yet,  even  as  he  lies  in  the  earth  of  his 
beloved  eastern  Connecticut  where  he 
was  bom  and  where  he  died,  that  rich 
and  vibrant  voice  echoes  the  requiem: 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be 
Home  Is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  late  Tom 
Dodd  and  his  lovely  wife  Grace  for  many 
years.  I  knew  Tom  during  several  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  three  decades  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  know  how  much  his  wife 
and  family  were  a  source  of  both  strength 
and  encouragement  during  his  lifetime. 
To  Grace  and  the  Dodd  family,  my  wife 
and  I  offer  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Our  sense  of  loss,  however,  is  tempered 
by  our  gratitude  in  Connecticut  and  In 
America  for  a  man  who  began  working 
long  ago  on  problems  which  only  re- 
cently have  become  popular  "causee." 
A  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
causes  and  effects  of  violent  crime.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  was  also  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment for  civil  rights  and  social  justice. 

A  director  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration in  Connecticut.  Tom  Dodd 
showed  early  his  concern  for  the  young 
and  the  problems  they  have  in  finding 
appropriate  training  and  useful  work. 
His  later  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
was  a  forum  for  personal  leadership  on 
legislation  to  curb  deUnquency  and  con- 
trol the  abuse  of  narcotics  and  other 
drugs. 

Tom  Dodd's  long-time  fight  for  gun 
control  was  another  manifestation  of  his 
training  in  law  and  early  experience  with 
the  division  of  investigation,  forenmner 
of  the  FBI.  Most  importantly,  Tom's 
dedication  to  the  spirit  of  a  society  of 
laws  gave  him  the  Insight  and  the  stat- 
ure to  deal  with  extremism  of  both  the 
right  and  left. 

An  internationalist,  proud  of  Amer- 
ica's constructive  post-war  foreign  aid 
works,  Tom  Dodd  was  also  keenly  aware 
of  the  historical  value  and  modem  ne- 
cessity to  maintain  America's  balance  of 
strength  in  arms  and  In  diplomacy.  He 


worked  for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
because  he  thought  that  treaty  to  be  in 
the  Nation's  and  the  world's  best  inter- 
est, but  he  also  worked  to  guard  against 
erosion  of  our  military  strength. 

Sadly  for  some,  however,  these  and 
other  examples  of  Tom  Dodd's  independ- 
ence and  dedication  are  put  into  focus 
only  by  his  death.  As  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Htu-tford,  Conn.,  Courant  said: 

That  his  latter  years  were  clouded  by  his 
Senate  censure  In  1987  for  financial  miscon- 
duct should  not  diminish  the  many  contri- 
butions Mr.  Dodd  made  both  to  his  Stote 
and  his  Nation. 

If  history  judges  us  all  by  our  faults, 
Tom  Dodd's  wUl  be  found  on  balsuice  to 
be  small.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to 
be  remembered  for  work  well  done,  for 
courage  and  straight  language,  and  for 
accomplishments  that  contribute  to  a 
greater  good,  Tom  Dodd's  career  will  ex- 
emplify those  qualities.  We  who  knew 
him  salute  that  career,  mourn  his  loss, 
but  are  and  will  remain  grateful  for  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the 
newspaper  Roll  Call  Is  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  written  record  of  Tom 
Dodd's  career,  and  I  insert  this  article. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  a  recent  edi- 
torial on  TV  station  WTNH  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  characterized  the  Inde- 
pendence with  which  Tom  Dodd  served 
Connecticut  and  the  Nation,  and  I  Insert 
this  editorial  also. 
The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Roll  Call,  June  3.  1971] 
Thomas  Dodd:  A  Lonelt  Fichteb 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
When  he  was  censured  by  the  United 
States  Senate  they  said  of  Thomas  Dodd  that 
he  was  corrupt,  and  his  friends  said  that,  no 
he  wasn't  corrupt,  he  was  simply  like  all  of 
the  others,  and  that  If  he  was  censured  then 
they  should  all  be  censured.  Perhaps  this 
only  reflects  the  cynicism  of  our  ovsn  age,  and 
it  is  possible  that  our  overlooking  the  faults 
of  others  Is  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  our  own 
faults  and  our  rejection  of  the  Idea  of  sin. 
For,  In  a  world  In  which  nothing  Is  right 
and  nothing  Is  wrong,  who  is  fit  to  c*st 
Judgment? 

Now  Thomas  Dodd  Is  dead,  and  many  who 
attacked  him  In  life  have  oast  aside  their 
harsh  appraisals  and  replaced  them  with  the 
sugar-coated  remembrances  that  are  no  more 
than  a  sham.  If  the  life,  career,  and  death  of 
Senator  Dodd  have  any  meaning  at  all  for 
us,  it  may  be  in  a  manner  we  will  not  want 
to  hear. 

For,  rather  than  appearing  corrupt,  this 
life  casts  a  far  different  Image  upon  today's 
political  scene.  A  pirate,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  Emperor  Alexander,  declared  that 
"I,  for  stealing  some  jewels,  am  called  a 
pirate  and  an  outlaw.  You,  for  stealing  the 
whole  world,  are  declared  emperor."  Thomas 
Dodd  may  not  have  been  fastidious  in  his 
handling  of  the  matters  of  his  life,  but  in  the 
things  which  are,  in  reality,  the  life  and 
death  questions  of  our  dvillaatlon  he  was 
a  valiant,  and  often  a  lonely,  fighter. 

Senator  Dodd,  as  chief  trial  counsel  at 
Nuremberg  In  1M5-46.  said  that  he  was 
privy  to  "an  autopsy  of  history's  most  hor- 
rible catalogue  of  human  crime."  It  was  here 
that  he  also  became  an  arch  foe  of  commu- 
nism and  he  was  angered  by  the  effort  of  the 
Soviet  prosecutors  to  blame  Nazis  for  the 
massacre  of  15,000  captured  Polish  officers 
at  Katyn  forest,  a  massacre  which  Dodd 
claimed  and  later  history  has  proven  was 
performed  by  the  Busslans  themselves. 

"I  learned  of  the  desperation  and  tenw  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian  war  |>ris- 
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oners  and  slave  laborers  held  by  the  NazU 
whom  we,  through  Ignorance,  returned 
against  their  will  to  the  Soviet  authorltlee," 
Dodd  told  The  Rea<ieTS  Dlgeert.  "I  am  still 
tormented  by  accounts  of  mass  suicides  In 
which  men  slashed  their  wrists  with  tin  cans 
and  women  Jumped  with  their  children  from 
upi)er-8tory  windows  rather  than  face  return 
to  Russia." 

Thomas  Dodd  lived  through  an  era  In 
which  many  members  of  his  party  said  that 
Communism  was  no  longer  a  threat,  and  he 
died  at  a  time  when  the  leadership  of  the 
other  party  was  maldng  conciliatory  sounds 
toward  both  the  Russians  and  the  C!ommu- 
nlst  Chinese.  Politics  in  the  partisan  sense 
was  never  of  any  Importance  to  him.  What 
mattered  most  was  a  strong  national  defense 
and  a  concern  for  freedom.  This  made  Sen- 
ator Dodd  an  increasingly  lonely  figure  In  a 
Senate  dominated  by  those  who  sought  not 
either  defense  or  dignity,  but  simply  followed 
the  public  opinion  polls  which  Indicated 
restlessness  with  a  lingering  war  and  an 
urge  for  a  new  isolationism.  Those  who  fight 
the  times  do  not  always  have  an  easy  end. 
Would  Jack  Anderson  and  Drew  Petirson, 
many  ask,  have  launched  an  attack  upon 
William  Pulbrtght  or  George  McOovern? 
The  answer,  these  critics  state,  can  easily  be 
seen.  In  this  sense.  Senator  Dodd  paid  not 
only  for  the  data  on  his  tax  returns  but  for 
his  steadfast  opinions,  which  did  not  follow 
the  tide  of  the  times. 

This  writer  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
associated  with  Senator  Dodd  for  several 
years.  When  making  a  pronouncement  about 
matters  of  foreign  policy  and  defense  he 
never  consulted  the  polls,  and  he  never  took 
a  count  of  the  letters  for  and  the  letters 
against.  His  concern  was  what  policy  would 
best  advance  freedom,  what  policy  would 
convince  world  Communism  that  aggression 
would  not  be  permitted  to  succeed,  what 
policy  would  best  maintain  the  security  of 
our  own  country.  He  supported  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  he  opposed  east-west  trade,  he 
defended  our  conimltment  to  the  Nationalist 
Chinese — not  because  It  was  popular,  but 
because  It  was  right.  How  many  men  who 
voted  to  censure  Thomas  Dodd  can  say  that 
they  base  their  votes  on  principle  and  not 
on  convenience?  Unfortunately,  we  wUl  never 
know. 

They  told  Senator  Dodd  that  the  Com- 
munists were  no  longer  a  danger,  and  that 
we  needed  to  "reorder  priorities."  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  long  a  domestic  liberal. 
In  favor  of  labor  unions  and  gun  control  and 
civil  rights,  he  recognized  that  vrtthout  a 
Arm  posture  In  the  world  all  of  the  domestic 
"priorities"  mattered  little.  And  when  they 
told  him  he  was  not  modem  and  was  "behind 
the  times,"  It  semes  that  he  simply  wondered 
what  they  meant. 

In  his  book.  The  Pish  Can  Sing,  the 
Icelandic  writer  HaUdor  Laxness  confronts 
one  of  his  characters  with  a  young  man  who 
believes  In  neither  ghoet  stories  nor  any 
things  unseen.  In  response,  he  states:  "Man- 
kind's spiritual  values  have  all  been  created 
from  a  belief  In  all  the  things  the  philoso- 
phers reject.  .  .  .  How  are  you  going  to  live 
if  you  reject  not  only  the  Barber  of  Seville 
but  also  the  cultural  value  of  ghost  stories. 
If  It  were  to  be  proved  scientifically  or  his- 
torically or  even  Judicially  that  the  Resur- 
rection is  not  particularly  well  authenti- 
cated by  evidence — are  you  then  going  to 
reject  the  B-mlnor  Mass?  Do  you  want  to 
close  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  because  it  has 
come  to  light  that  It  Is  the  symbol  of  a  mis- 
taken philoaophy  and  woxUd  be  more  useful 
as  a  stable?  What  a  catastrophe  that  Giotto 
and  Pra  Angellco  should  have  become  en- 
meshed In  a  false  ideology  as  painters.  In- 
stead of  adhering  to  realism.  The  story  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  Is  obviously  Just  another  false- 
hood invented  by  knaves  and  any  man  Is  a 
fraud  who  allows  himself  to  sigh,  •Pletra 
Slgnor.'  " 


Somehow,  Senator  Dodd  beUeved  all  of  the 
old  American  Ideas  about  Individual  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  and  the  need  to 
oppose  tyranny  and  oppression.  What  kind 
of  "liberals"  are  they,  he  wondered,  who  could 
overlook  Red  China's  rape  of  Tibet,  the  So- 
viet Union's  persecution  of  Jews,  the  depri- 
vation of  freedom  to  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  In  Eastern  Europe?  If  In  order 
to  be  elected  to  public  office  you  must  leave 
your  conscience  on  the  doorstep  maybe,  he 
may  have  mused.  It  Just  Isn't  worth  It. 

Too  many  Members  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
press  corps,  have  become  mere  faddists.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  woTild  have  agreed  with  C.  8.  Lewis 
when  he  said  "We  must  condemn  .  .  .  the 
uncritical  acceptance  of  the  Intellectual  cli- 
mate common  to  our  own  age  and  the  as- 
sumption that  whatever  has  gone  out  of  date 
is  on  that  account  discredited.  You  must  And 
out  why  It  went  out  of  date.  Was  it  ever  re- 
futed? And  If  so  by  whom,  where,  and  how 
conclusively?  Or  did  It  merely  die  away  as 
fashions  do?  If  the  latter,  this  tells  us  noth- 
ing about  its  truth  or  falsehood.  Prom  seeing 
this,  one  passes  to  the  realization  that  our 
own  age  is  also  a  'period'  and  certainly  has 
like  all  periods  its  own  characteristic  Illu- 
sions." 

And  so,  a  life  is  ended.  But  it  was  a  life 
which,  in  the  Important  things,  was  true  to  a 
standard  far  different  from  that  of  the  roar 
of  the  crowd.  Thomas  Dodd  saw  the  evils  of 
Nazism  and  Communism  firsthand.  He  re- 
colled  from  their  horror  only  to  find  In  his 
own  country  a  growing  unwillingness  to  con- 
front evil. 

Some  wUl  only  remember  of  this  man  that 
he  was  censured  by  the  Senate  for  Income 
tax  Irregularities.  But  that  may  be  the  least 
Important  thing  of  all,  and  we  ourselves 
may  have  fallen  to  such  a  depth  that  we  can 
no  longer  recognize  the  heroic  qualities  In 
others.  Thomas  Dodd  fought  a  lonely  battle 
for  the  things  upon  which  Western  civiliza- 
tion Is  based  and  we  must  hope  that  In  the 
next  generation  there  will  be  enough  of  those 
to  fight  this  same  battle  so  that  civilization 
itself  will  be  preserved. 

1WTNH-TV8  telecast) 
Senator  Dodd  TRiBrrrE 

The  career  in  public  service  of  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  covered  almost  four  decades. 

To  the  news  media,  to  the  public  In  gen- 
eral ...  he  was  not  Just  a  "controversial 
figure"  In  recent  years  ...  he  was  always 
that. 

That  can  mean,  after  all,  the  willingness 
to  be  outspoken,  to  call  things  as  deeply- 
felt  ...  no  matter  whose  feathers  are  ruf- 
fled, whose  toes  are  stepped  on.  With  the 
controversies  of  recent  years.  It  became  easy 
for  some  to  forget  the  forward-thinking  ac- 
tivities of  Thomas  J.  Dodd  over  all  of  these 
four  decades  past. 

Take  one  area  .  .  .  civil  rights  .  .  .  and  the 
extent  of  active  involvement  by  so  many 
concerned  people  today.  Regardless  of  other 
considerations,  all  must  remember  what 
men  such  as  Tom  Dodd  did  starting  back  In 
the  1930'3  .  .  .  "maverick"  and  "unpopular" 
things  which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
gains  of  many  years  later. 

"Maverick"  and  "crusader"  labels  came 
to  him  for  starting  things  rolling  in  so  many 
"right-now"  problems;  narcotics,  gun  con- 
trol, youth -and-crime  .  .  .  and  standing  up 
to  party  leadership — to  be  a  public  voice  for 
the  common  man. 

Pierce  devotion  remained  strong;  over  a 
quart-er  of  a  million  named  him  their  choice 
for  Senate  last  fall. 

Among  all  the  tributes  voiced  today  .  .  .  his 
role  was  perhaps  best  described  by  an  op- 
ponent: Thomas  J.  Dodd  could  Identify  so 
well  with  a  vital  person  In  America  .  .  .  the 
so-called  average.  independent-thinking 
voter;  the  one  who  found  It  hard  to  Iden- 
tify with  the  more  "traditional"  men  In  polit- 


ical life  .  .  .  and  often,  therefore,  would  not 
have  been  as  active  In  the  political  process. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Senator  Tom  Dodd  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  have  lost  a  great 
friend  and  servant,  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion have  lost  one  of  their  finest  states- 
men, and  we  in  the  Congress  have  lost  a 
colleague.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  for  4  years  and  it  was 
ray  privilege  to  know  him  intimately.  I 
join  my  colleagues  and  the  people  of 
Connecticut  in  passing  tribute  to  a  man 
who  gave  his  full  measure  to  the  job  of 
serving  the  public.  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
represents  a  tradition  of  courage  and  de- 
termination which  has  endeared  him  to 
the  people  he  represented,  and  which 
secures  for  him  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
American  democracy.  Tom  Dodd's  life 
and  work  is  exemplary  of  the  individual 
spirit  which  has  forged  America's  great- 
ness and  which  will  Insure  our  greatness 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Dodd 
was  a  man  committed  to  public  life, 
proud  of  his  patriotism  and  proud  to 
serve  his  coimtry.  A  tireless  worker,  he 
was  a  fighter  for  causes  in  which  he 
beUeved. 

His  crusades  first  focused  nationwide 
attention  on  such  issues  as  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, civil  rights,  crime,  gun  con- 
trols, and  drxig  abuse.  On  each  of  these 
issues,  Tom  Dodd — the  man  known  as 
the  Crusader  from  Connecticut — gave  no 
quarter  until  he  had  seen  a  cause  through 
to  the  end.  Prom  his  days  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Investigation,  the  forerunner  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Tom  Dodd  knew  firsthand  crime's  causes 
and  effects.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
his  vast  knowledge  helped  formulate 
omnibus  legislation  to  stem  delinquency 
and  drug  abuse. 

His  fame,  justly  earned,  as  a  Nurem- 
berg prosecutor,  was  a  further  highlight 
of  Tom  Dodd's  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated public  service. 

Yet,  with  all  his  national  and  interna- 
tional acclaim.  Tom  Dodd's  heart  and 
soul  remained  in  his  beloved  Connecti- 
cut, striving  faithfully  to  serve  the  needs 
of  his  constituents  back  home.  Tom  Dodd 
and  his  wife,  Grace,  lived  in  the  district 
I  now  represent  and  wiU  long  be  remem- 
bered with  particular  fondness  by  the 
people  of  eastern  Connecticut,  his  first 
and  his  final  home. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Dodd  served  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
with  dedication  and  distinction,  and  liis 
early  death  is  a  sad  loss.  A  very  able 
Representative  of  his  State  of  Connecti- 
cut during  his  4  years  in  the  House  and 
12  years  in  the  Senate,  he  compiled  a 
record  that  will  be  remembered  by  our 
Nation  with  respect  and  gratitude. 

Former  Senator  Dodd  gave  his  whole 
Ufe  to  public  service.  As  an  FBI  agent, 
Connecticut  director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorney,  prosecutor  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials,  suid  in  Congress,  his  out- 
standing leadership  put  him  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  guardians  of  America's 
safety.  His  courageous  and  steadfast  ad- 
vocacy of  gun  control  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  enactment  of  the  first  compre- 
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hensive  gtm  control  law  in  1968.  Likewise, 
his  work  in  drug  abuse,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  crime  has  helped  make 
America  a  safer  place  for  all  our  citizens. 

Tom  Dodd  was  a  stanch  believer  in 
individual  freedom,  human  dignity,  and 
the  need  to  oppose  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. He  was  always  concerned  about  the 
policy  that  would  best  advance  freedom, 
the  policy  that  would  best  convince 
world  communism  that  aggression  would 
'  not  be  permitted  to  succeed,  and  the 
policy  that  would  best  guarantee  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  Conciliation  and 
convenience  had  no  place  in  his  philos- 
ophy, for  when  Tom  Dodd  cast  his  vote 
on  the  great  issues  confronting  our 
country,  conscience  and  principle  were 
his  only  guides.  Nothing  could  deter  him 
from  the  course  he  deemed  right  for 
America,  and  although  oftentimes  his 
fight  against  communism  was  a  lonely 
one,  his  steadfastness  of  pmpose  never 
faltered. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  Is  always  a  tragedy 
when  our  Nation  loses  such  a  dedicated 
public  servant  as  Thomas  Dodd,  but 
those,  like  myself,  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally as  a  warm  human  being  and  as 
a  loyal  and  generous  friend,  particularly 
mourn  his  absence. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending 
to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Grace  Dodd,  and  to 
the  other  members  of  his  devoted  fam- 
ily, our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  today  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  of  bravery 
and  devotion  who  served  with  honor  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd  served  the  people  of 
Connecticut  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
with  distinction  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  in  the  83d  and  84th  Congresses, 
and  then  in  the  Senate  from  1958  to  1970. 
His  service  in  the  Congress  culminated  a 
career  as  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  an  attorney  and 
prosecutor,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tom  Dodd  was  a  man  who  hated  crime 
and  violence  whether  it  was  on  a  local  or 
international  level.  He  believed  that  peo- 
ple had  a  right — the  legal  and  God-given 
right — to  Uve  In  peace  and  freedom,  free 
from  fear. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  in  either 
House  of  the  Congress  that  the  legisla- 
tion existing  today  to  control  deadly  fire- 
arms is  traceable  directly  to  Tom  Dodd. 
This  was  a  a  passion  of  his  life  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  a  lot 
safer  due  to  his  efforts. 

He  has  passed  to  his  reward  now.  But 
we  stiall  never  forget  him  and  the  good 
he  accomplished  for  his  country. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd,  who  is  also  remembered  for 
his  service  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  being  elected  to  the 
other  body. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Sena- 
tor Dodd  on  numerous  governmental  and 
civic  assignments,  in  which  he  consist- 
ently displayed  intense  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  our  coimtry,  and  special 
concern  over  the  challenges  from  abroad. 


He  was  a  dedicated  American  patriot 
in  a  period  when  the  very  foundations 
of  our  country  were  being  attacked  by 
individuals  and  groups  who,  imknovring- 
ly  or  deUberately,  were  trying  to  under- 
mine the  history  and  traditions  of  our 
coimtry.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions and  was  convinced  that  the  United 
States  must  ever  remain  alert  to  the 
dtmgers  of  communism.  Throughout  his 
career,  first  in  the  House  and  then  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  a  d3^amic  legislator  and 
spokesmEin  in  foreign  affairs. 

Tom  Dodd  was  also  a  very  pleasant, 
warm,  and  gracious  individual  whom 
many  of  us  were  privileged  to  know  as  a 
friend  rather  than  just  as  a  colleague  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Dodd  served  his 
State  and  Nation  In  a  most  effective 
fashion  and  the  United  States  has  lost 
one  of  its  soundest  statesmen  with  the 
passing  of  Senator  Dodd. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  extending 
condolences  and  sympathy  to  the  Sena- 
tor's widow.  Grace,  and  his  family. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  friend  of  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  during  the  time  I  have  been  a 
Congressman  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  achievements  of  this  "Crusader 
from  Connecticut." 

Senator  Dodd  was  known  as  a  fighter 
against  two  major  evils  facing  America. 
He  fought  the  external  threat  of  interna- 
tional communism  and,  Internally,  the 
threat  of  crime — especially  youth  crime. 
He  made  contributions  in  the  fight 
against  the  attempts  by  world  commu- 
nism to  subvert  America  and  the  free 
world.  While  others  in  Congress  became 
hysterical  over  the  Commimist  threat, 
Tom  Dodd  was  levelheaded  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  which  was  epito- 
mized by  his  work  in  achieving  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  And  while  I  ap- 
plaud his  work  in  this  area,  I  feel  his 
major  contribution  to  America  was  his 
fight  against  our  internal  threat — juve- 
nile delinquency  and  youth  crime,  drug 
addiction,  firearms  controls,  and  his  at- 
tempts in  his  final  years  to  eliminate 
prison  horrors  and  create  a  true  system 
of  juvenile  justice. 

It  was  typical  of  Tom  Dodd  in  his  pass- 
ing that  his  family  requested  that  instead 
of  fiowers,  contributions  be  made  to  Al- 
truism House  in  New  London,  Conn.,  a 
residential  treatment  center  for  his 
State's  young  drug  addicts. 

It  was  also  typical  of  Tom  Dodd  that 
In  his  last  days  as  a  U.S.  Senator  he  in- 
terrupted a  bitterly  contested  senatorial 
campaign  to  conduct  public  hearings  on 
the  raging  heroin  epidemic  in  Vietnam 
that  was  killing  our  troops  at  the  rate  of 
two  a  day.  His  political  career  drawing  to 
an  end,  his  physical  strength  drained 
from  the  rigors  of  a  vigorous  campaign 
and  a  heart  attack,  he  summoned  enough 
strength  and  energy  to  warn  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  the  rampant  drug 
disaster  facing  our  young  soldiers  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Tom  Dodd  is  gone,  but  he  has  left  a 
legacy  to  the  youth  of  America  in  the 
form  of  10  major  Federal  laws — one  for 
each  year  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  a  record  which  his  wife  and 
children  can  be  proud  of. 


My  closest  relationship  with  Senator 
EKxld  was  in  the  area  of  firearms  con- 
trols. We  worked  together  in  1963  when 
we  Introduced  the  first  mail-order  gun 
laws  in  the  Senate  and  House;  and,  we 
continued  the  fight  for  gun  legislation 
through  a  turbulent  5  years  that  saw 
the  murder  of  50,000  Americans  includ- 
ing a  beloved  President,  a  famous  Sena- 
tor, and  an  adored  civil  rights  leader. 
Dodd  the  fighter  took  up  the  challenge  of 
Federal  firearms  controls  in  the  face  of  a 
bitter  and  resourceful  gun  lobby.  And 
despite  the  fact  that  his  State  was  the 
reservoir  of  90  percent  of  the  gim  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States,  he  fought 
for  passage  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

The  American  pec^le  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Tom  Dodd  for  the  loved  ones 
that  have  been  saved  because  of  this 
excellent  piece  of  legislation.  But  there 
were  other  laws,  perhaps  not  as  dramatic, 
but  just  as  important,  that  will  make 
America  a  better  place  for  young  people 
in  the  years  to  come  and  for  which  I 
salute  Senator  Dodd  today. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Senator  Dodd  presided  over  a 
decade  of  fine  legislative  achievements. 

The  subcommittee  was  an  Important 
tool  of  the  Senate  in  the  war  against 
crime. 

It  was  important  for  the  young  people 
of  this  Nation. 

On  a  personal  level  it  was  important 
to  Senator  Dodd  because  it  represented  a 
sizable  portion  of  his  life's  work  and  his 
service  to  America. 

In  one  way  or  another  since  February 
of  1961  when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  he  was  involved  in  every 
major  piece  of  delinquency  control  leg- 
islation that  has  come  out  of  Congress. 
It  was  Senator  Dodd's  early  proposals 
which  lead  to  the  passage  of  the  first 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  law,  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961.  That  act  became  the 
first  major  Federal  program  to  fight 
delinquency  and,  in  fact,  a  blu^rint  for 
the  national  war  on  poverty  and  on  crime 
sponsored  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

One  of  the  areas  of  his  work  that  Sena- 
tor Dodd  was  most  proud  of  was  in  the 
field  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
During  the  time  he  was  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  he  conducted  40  days 
of  public  hearings  on  narcotics,  danger- 
ous drugs,  marihuana,  peyote,  and  LSD. 
He  took  testimony  from  167  witnesses 
ranging  from  addicts  and  convicts, 
through  doctors,  lawyers,  attorneys  gen- 
eral, tmd  governors.  He  heard  from  ex- 
perts at  every  step  along  the  way. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  effort  on 
July  8.  1965,  the  Congress  adopted  the 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965, 
which  established  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  under  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  was 
charged  with  protecting  our  young  people 
from  the  unregulated  traffic  in  literally 
billions  of  dangerous  drugs  such  as  the 
amphetamines,  the  barbiturates,  LSD, 
and  other  drugs.  This  legislation  was 
proceeded  by  years  of  investigations  and 
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hearings  by  Senator  Dodd  and  his  sub- 
committee. 

The  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  CJontrol  was 
merged  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  by  an  Elxecutive  order  of  President 
Johnson  was  moved  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  That  means  one-half 
of  the  Federal  law  enforcement  personnel 
in  existence  today  are  a  result  of  the  1965 
bill. 

If' arrest  figures  and  convictions  are 
any  measure  of  an  act's  effectiveness,  and 

1  believe  this  to  be  so,  then  the  1965 
amendments  Senator  Dodd  fought  for 
have  been  successful. 

For  example,  in  flscsd  year  1968,  ar- 
rests nearly  doubled  over  the  previous 
year,  and  convictions  showed  a  three- 
fold Increase  for  the  same  period. 

The  nimiber  of  llUclt  dosage  units  of 
these  drugs  seized  by  Federal  agents  pro- 
vides further  evidence  of  the  eflfective- 
ness  of  the  1965  act.  The  total  number  of 
units  seized  varied  from  some  9  million 
In  1967  to  some  16  million  in  1970.  with 

2  peak  years  in  between  during  which 
some  33  million  were  seized  in  1968  and 
some  29  million  in  1969. 

Senator  Dodd  could  take  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  1965  act  has  proven 
to  be  most  effective  with  regard  to  curb- 
ing diversions  from  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  chain  of  distribution  down  to  the 
youthful  drug  abuser  on  the  streets  of 
America. 

After  extensive  hearings  in  1962,  and 
with  broad  bipartisan  support.  Senator 
Dodd  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65,  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  Mexican-American  Commission 
to  get  at  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  the 
illicit  narcotics  on  the  American  mar- 
ket. 

After  extensive  public  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  in  1965,  and  again  in  1966, 
he  introduced  a  similar  resolution.  In 
April  of  1966,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, his  subcommittee  convened 
a  meeting  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  of- 
ficials in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  assess  drug 
smuggling  along  the  Mexican  border. 

In  addition.  Senator  Dodd  conducted 
personal  discussions  on  the  problem  with 
high-ranking  Mexican  public  ofiQcials 
and  civic  leaders. 

All  of  these  efforts  bore  fnilt  with  re- 
cent moves  by  the  Mexican  and  United 
States  Government  to  establish  and  ex- 
pand marihuana  and  opium  poppy  field 
eradication  programs. 

Dodd's  subconunittee  played  a  major 
role  in  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Narcotics  in  1961.  Of  the  recommenda- 
tions to  come  out  of  that  conference  one 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Mexi- 
can-American Commission  on  Narcotics 
and  the  other  was  that  the  Congress  en- 
act the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments 
which  the  Senator  originally  Introduced 
in  early  1961. 

The  Connecticut  Senator  introduced 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Flehabilltation  Act 
of  1966.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee held  extensive  hearings  on  It 
and  helped  pass  into  law  this  legislation 
which  for  the  first  time  enabled  federally 
convicted  heroin  addicts  to  get  back  on 
their  feet  rather  than  make  them  rot  to 
prison. 


This  subcommittee  helped  write  the 
congressional  guidelines  for  the  Drug 
Penedty  Amendments  of  1968  which 
raised  penalties  for  the  then  rampaging 
traffic  in  LSD. 

Senator  Dodds  subcommittee  began 
Investigating  the  current  drug  problem 
in  addition  to  reevaluating  the  Federal 
laws  relating  to  narcotics  in  early  1968. 
Hearings  were  held  in  March  of 
1968  and  they  resulted  in  the  Intro- 
duction by  Tom  Dodd  of  the  Omnibus 
Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Control 
and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1969. 
This  bill  was  a  recodification  of  all  exist- 
ing Federal  drug  laws  including  the  out- 
dated 1956  Narcotic  Act,  and  the  1965 
drug  amendments.  It  was  the  most  com- 
prehensive Federal  law  ever  proposed  and 
covered  every  phase  of  the  drug  traffic 
and  abuse  problem. 

After  18  months  of  hearings  and  debate 
in  the  Senate  and  House,  this  bill  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  Oc- 
tober 27.  1970,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Comprehensive  Druge  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Senator  Dodd  also  introduced  the  lat- 
est Federal  delinquency  bill — Public  Law 
90-445 — the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  which 
is  an  extention  of  the  original  1961  act, 
and  again,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
perfecting  and  amending  this  law. 

All  of  these  bills  represented  new. 
sometimes  novel  approaches  to  the  con- 
trol of  crime  and  delinquency. 

Some  of  these  measures  were  opposed 
by  special  interests. 

Title  rv,  the  firearms  section  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  bill  and  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  were  passed  after  years  of 
stressful  confrontations  v.ith  the  fire- 
arms industry,  the  National  Rifle  A.sso- 
ciation.  and  other  interest  groups. 

The  early  drug  bills  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Dodd  and  incorporated  into  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  en  J 
Control  Act  were  fought  bitterly  bv  the 
drug  industry  as  was  the  recent  act. 

Yet  these  measures  were  determined  to 
be  necessary  by  Tom  Dodd  through 
painstaking  investigation  and  research 
by  his  staff  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee. They  were  enacted  to  help 
save  lives  and  to  preserve  the  health  of 
our  young  people. 

Between  1961  and  1964  the  Senator 
investigated  the  television  industry  with 
the  gosd  of  protecting  children  from  the 
excessive  violence  that  existed  in  many 
shows.  These  hearings  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  television  industry's  pen- 
chant for  mayhem  and  while  there  is  still 
violence  on  TV  today,  recent  surveys 
show  that  the  levels  of  crime,  violence, 
and  brutality  are  signiflcanUy  lower  than 
in  the  early  1960's. 

In  1967  the  Dodd  subcommittee  studied 
the  staggering  auto  theft  problem  which 
faced  the  Nation.  They  found  that  auto 
theft  was  usually  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  crime  for  thousands  cf  young 
Americans  and  that  there  were  ways  to 
make  cars  much  more  theft-proof.  Many 
of  the  new  anti theft  devices  on  today's 
automobiles  were  the  result  of  that  in- 
vestigation. In  addition,  the  expose  of  the 
criminal   traffic  in   automobile  master 


keys  resulted  in  legislation  prescribing 
criminal  penalties  for  the  illegal  manu- 
facture and  interstate  distribution  of 
such  master  keys. 

In  1967  the  Dodd  subcommittee  was 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
control  the  growing  flood  of  obscene  and 
pornographic  materials  which  was 
reaching  into  American  homes,  un- 
wanted by  both  children  and  adults,  by 
way  of  the  UJS.  mails.  As  a  result  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings  a  measure  was 
signed  into  law  which  allowed  the  postal 
patron  legal  recourse  against  the  mall- 
order  smut  merchants  who  operated 
through  the  anonymity  of  a  sealed  en- 
velope. An  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  law  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  292,- 
679  persons  requested,  and  got,  stop  or- 
ders issued  to  mailers  of  pornography  in 
1969. 

In  late  1968  the  Dodd  subcommittee 
launched  an  extensive  investigation  of 
the  conditions  in  correctional  and  other 
confinement  institutions  for  juvenile  and 
criminal  offenders. 

The  subcommittee  held  23  days  of 
hearings  and  heard  51  witnesses.  To  help 
correct  the  serious  defects  that  exist  in 
institutions  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try Senator  Dodd  developed  comprehen- 
sive legislative  measure.  S.  2905,  to  aid 
States  and  localities  in  prison  reform,  in 
the  development  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  in  the  construction  of  more 
adequate  facilities. 

The  depth  and  intensity  of  the  sub- 
committee's investigation  in  this  field 
has  led  to  a  major  breakthrough  with 
respect  to  public  recognition  of  the  criti- 
cal need  for  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  society  confines 
offenders. 

In  1970  the  subcommittee  brought  to 
r  iitional  attention  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  dnig  abuse  in  the  militarj-  that 
had  begun  in  1966.  These  hearings  made 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
painfully  aware  of  the  frightening  con- 
sequences of  the  drug  problem  we  face. 
The  subcommittee  im veiled  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  drugged  soldiers,  seamen 
and  airmen  posed  a  threat  to  our  very 
security  and  Dodd  recommended  dras- 
tic steps  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  Sen- 
ator Dodd  introduced  legislation  that 
would  establish  a  far-reaching  humane 
program  for  the  improvement  of  the 
handling  of  military  drug  abusers. 

In  one  of  his  last  statements  as  a  pub- 
lic official.  Senator  Dodd  said  he  consid- 
ered the  handling  of  drug  abusers  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  facing  this 
Nation.  He  stated: 

It  Is  these  Individuals  who  contribute  to 
the  serious  problem  of  human  pwllutlon  in 
our  society. 

Unless  we  take  greater  pains  In  correcting 
offenders,  unless  we  treat  and  rehabUltate 
those  dependent  on  drugs,  we  allow  them  to 
contaminate  and  afflict  others  with  crlma 
and  drug  abuse. 

This  Is  the  situation  today  when  prisons 
and  training  schools  provide  graduate  edu- 
cation In  criminality  and  when  our  Inept- 
ness  In  managing  drug  abusers  causes  the 
victims  of  this  menace  to  multiply  In  near 
epidemic  proportions. 

I  need  not  add  that  the  majority  of  vic- 
tims In  either  case  are  young  people. 
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And  that  is  what  Senator  Dodd  was 
concerned  about — our  yoimg  people  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  measure 
of  a  man  is  the  totsd  impact  he  leaves 
on  those  who  come  after  him.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  history  will  record  that  Thomas 
Joseph  Dodd's  service  to  his  country  was 
exceptionsd  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
truly  great  lawmakers  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Senator  Dodd  was  a  controversial  man. 
But  out  of  the  controversy  I  have  seen 
much  good  accrue  to  his  beloved  United 
States  of  America.  I  send  his  family  my 
sympathy  at  their  loss,  my  admiration 
for  their  loyalty  to  him  in  his  time  of 
trial,  and  my  respect  for  the  mark  of 
greatness  that  was  In  him. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  well 
merited  tribute  to  our  former  colleague 
and  my  dear  friend  the  late  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator,  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
of  Connecticut. 

As  one  who  felt  highly  privileged  in  his 
friendship,  I  was  deeply  saddened  at  the 
news  of  his  sudden  and  untimely  death. 
In  private  life  Tom  Dodd  was  widely 
recognized  as  an  able  and  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  consistentiy  conducted  him- 
self in  accord  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  legal  profession. 

The  last  16  years  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Throughout  this 
service,  he  was  imiversally  esteemed  and 
respected  for  his  exceptional  legislative 
knowledge  and  leadership;  he  was  ad- 
mired for  his  steadfast  political  convic- 
tions and  he  was  acclaimed  for  his  patri- 
otic dedication. 

Tom  Dodd's  legislative  record  clearly 
reveals  him  to  have  been  a  gifted  con- 
gressional leader  who  daily  expended 
every  ounce  of  his  extrEU>rdinary  talents 
and  diligence  in  honorably  serving  his 
country  and  constituents.  For  his  most 
effective  work  and  accomplishments  in 
the  special  legislative  area  of  crime  con- 
trol and  correction,  this  Nation  will  for- 
ever remsiin  indebted  to  him. 

However,  far  above  and  beyond  his 
legislative  achievements,  he  was  beloved 
for  his  humble  attitude,  his  patient  tol- 
erance, his  compsissionate  understanding 
smd  his  generous  heart. 

In  simple  summary,  Tom  Dodd  was  a 
decent  man,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  stead- 
fast friend,  who  will  be  long  smd  sorely 
missed  by  all  his  associates  and  the  num- 
berless individuals  he  willingly  and  hap- 
pily helped  throughout  his  public  and 
private  life. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
devoted  and  courageous  wife,  Grace,  and 
to  their  wonderful  children.  I  know  all 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  join  In  our 
prayer  that  the  good  Lord  will  grant  His 
heavenly  peace  to  the  great  soul  of  our 
beloved  collea^e  and  friend. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Tom 
Dodd  both  in  times  of  triiunph  and  In 
times  of  trouble,  and  he  was  a  man  of 
great  warmth,  great  compassion,  great 
courage,  and  great  hmnill^. 

He  had  an  extraordinary  pubUc  ca- 
reer, having  been  one  of  those  who  es- 
tablished the  Justice  Department's  first 
Civil  Rights  Section.  He  was  a  distin- 
gmshed  lawyer  and  was  awarded  a  Pres- 


idential Citation  and  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom for  his  work  as  executive  trial 
counsel  at  Nuremberg.  As  a  M^nber  of 
the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, he  w«is  an  acknowledged  leader  on  a 
number  of  important  Issues,  Including 
g\m  control  and  prison  reform.  He  iden- 
tified drug  abuse  as  a  major  national 
problem  many  years  ago.  He  was  a  man 
committed  to  freedom  and  democracy. 

His  life  and  his  career  were  strength- 
ened by  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  gra- 
cious wife.  Grace,  and  I  pray  that  the  af- 
fection of  those  of  us  who  served  witii 
Tom  Dodd  could  in  some  way  lessen  her 
sorrow.  May  I  extend  to  her  and  to  her 
children  my  most  heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
sadness  In  the  death  of  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  with  whran  I  served. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 

Tom  Dodd  and  I  were  elected  to  the 
83d  Congress  on  the  same  day,  November 
4,  1952,  from  neighboring  congressional 
districts  In  Connecticut  and  Masscw^u- 
setts,  and  served  together  In  this  House 
for  the  next  4  years.  We  worked  closely 
together  on  Cormecticut  River  Valley 
t)roblems  and  I  found  him  always  to  be 
most  helpfiil  and  cooperative.  We  were 
not  only  working  colleagues  but  good 
friends 

A  courageous  fighter  for  causes  in 
which  he  beUeved,  Tom  Dodd  will  long 
be  remembered  for  his  advocacy  of  gun 
control  legislation,  leading  to  passage  by 
the  Cangress  in  1968  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive gun  control  law;  his  fight  against 
drugs  and  the  leading  role  he  played  In 
the  adoption  of  a  major  revision  In  the 
Nation's  drug  control  laws;  and  his  &ght 
for  the  enactment  of  comprehensive 
crime  control  legislation. 

Tom  Dodd  had  a  record  in  both  the 
House  and  later  in  the  Senate  of  strong 
liberal  positions  and  votes  on  social  and 
economic  Issues  and  on  legislation  to 
help  the  people  of  his  State  and  the 
Nation. 

He  had  a  brilliant  career  in  pubhc 
service,  first  as  an  FBI  agent,  then  &s 
Connecticut  director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  later  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  for  7 
years,  and  after  the  end  of  World  War 
n  as  principal  prosecutor  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  extending  my  pro- 
found sympathy  to  Senator  Dodd's 
devoted  wife,  Grace,  and  to  his  fine  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  former  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  died  at  his  home  in  Old  Lyme, 
Conn. 

Tom  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in 
public  service,  beginning  as  an  agent  for 
the  FBI,  Connecticut  director  of  the 
National  Youth  Corps,  Assistant  to  the 
UJ3.  Attorney  General  for  7  years,  and 
the  principal  prosecutor  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials. 

Tom  was  elected  to  serve  In  the  House 
for  the  First  District,  which  I  am  now 
privileged  to  represent.  He  served  In  the 
House  from  1952  to  1956.  Then  in  1958 
he  was  elected  to  the  VS.  Senate  for  the 


first  of  two  terms  and  served  from  1958 
to  1970. 

During  Tom's  tenure  in  Congress  he 
contributed  significantly  to  many  areas. 
His  strong  stand  on  the  controversial 
issue  of  gun  control  served  to  highlight 
this  extremely  complex  issue.  It  is  a 
measiu-e  of  his  foresight  that  his  work 
In  drug  abuse  and  juvenile  crime  have 
proved  the  basis  for  much  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  today  in  these  vital 
areas. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  death  and  to  his 
wife,  Grace,  and  his  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympaUiy. 

At  this  prtnt  I  include  In  my  remarks 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Hartford  Courant: 

Thomas  J.  Dodd 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  was  described  as  "a  gentle 
sort  of  man"  by  an  Interviewer  some  years 
ago.  But  beneath  hla  soft-spoken  manner 
dwelt  the  spirit  of  a  fighter  for  csiisee  In 
which  he  believed.  And  though  he  seldom 
raised  his  voice,  he  nonetheless  said  what  he 
thought,  whether  It  was  popular  with  hU 
party  of  many  years,  the  Democrats,  or  any- 
one else.  Perhape  that  Is  why  he  often 
received  more  mall  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Senate  during  his  two  terms  with  that 
body,  and  why  he  once  asserted  that  he  had 
been  accused  at  being  both  a  left-  and  a 
right-winger.  That  his  latter  years  were 
clouded  by  his  Senate  censure  In  1967  for 
financial  misconduct  should  not  diminish 
the  many  contributions  Mr.  Dodd  made  both 
to  his  state  and  his  nation. 

Many  of  the  crusades  upon  which  Mr.  Dodd 
embarked  first  focused  nation-wide  attention 
up)on  conditions  and  Issues  which  were  to 
become  uppermost  In  our  priorities.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  drug-abuse,  civil  rights,  crime 
and  gun  controls  were  among  these.  Always 
an  advocate  of  justice,  law  and  order  since 
his  days  with  the  Division  of  Investigation, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Inveetigatlon,  Mr.  Dodd  knew  at  first-hand 
crime's  causes  and  effects.  His  experience  as 
state  director  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration helping  young  persons  to  get  Jobe 
and  training  durljig  the  DepresBlon,  surely 
gained  him  Insight  to  understanding  their 
problems,  adding  expertise  to  his  chairing 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. i-Tom  that  position  he  contributed 
his  knowledge  to  formulation  of  bUls  to  stem 
delinquency  and  drug  abuse. 

Other  distinctions  In  Mr.  Dodd's  long  career 
of  public  service  must  include  his  leading 
the  International  Military  Tribunal's  case 
against  21  major  World  War  n  criminals  at 
Nuremberg  which  gained  him  a  Presidential 
citation,  the  Medal  of  Freedom  and,  from 
Italian  President  Gronchl  In  1958.  that  na- 
tion's Commander  of  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Soon  after  his  election  by  Oonmectlcufs 
First  District  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
Mr.  Dodd  received  the  unusual  honor  for  a 
Junior  Congressman  of  being  named  to  the 
House  Foreign  Aid  Committee.  And  he  served 
his  nation  overseas  as  a  representative  to 
Latin  America  and  to  the  Congo.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Dodd  worked  for  years  toward  piwsags 
or  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  was  an 
avid  adherent  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy 
coUecting  and  delivering  petitions  ot  sup- 
port from  some  40,000  Connecticut  residents 
last  year. 

Thus,  he  lived,  a  man  committed  to  public 
life,  proud  of  his  patriotism  and  proud  to 
serve  his  country,  selecting  what  he  thought 
was  right,  no  matter  what  the  party  affilia- 
tion ot  its  other  pr<^>onenta,  and  giving  no 
quarter  untU  he  had  seen  the  cause  through 
to  the  end.  Thomas  J.  Dodid  must  be  remem- 
bered for  that  while  Connecticut  and  the 
nation  mourn  the  loss  of  a  tireless  worker  for 
its  good  as  be  saw  It. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  Senator  Dodd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  CREATE  A  NEW  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson), 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  iias  no  more  valuable  natural 
resources  than  its  youth.  From  them 
come  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  for 
each  succeeding  generation.  Adequate 
support  of  the  training  and  preparation 
of  our  children  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  society  in  their  later  years  should, 
therefore,  be  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority  for  the  U.S.  Government. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  create  a  new  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  presided  over  by  a 
Secretary  of  Education  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Without  doubt,  the  policies  of  how  to 
finance  and  support  our  education  pro- 
grams, beginning  with  the  preschool 
training  and  continuing  through  the 
graduate  level  of  higher  education, 
should  be  subjects  which  deserves  Cabi- 
net level  attention. 

With  a  separate  advocate  of  educa- 
tional causes  in  the  President's  Cabinet, 
I  sincerely  believe  we  will  begin  to  see 
the  type  of  commitment  to  education 
in  this  country  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  preparation  of  national 
leaders  for  every  walk  of  life. 

It  Is  my  strong  personal  belief  that 
only  through  sichieving  excellence  in  our 
education  system  will  we  eventually  be 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  problems 
that  confront  our  Nation.  The  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  create  a  separate 
Federal  Department  of  Education  will 
evidence  the  Congress"  commitment  to 
this  goal  and  I  urge  this  body's  favorable 
and  prompt  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  support  for  a  new 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  is  wide- 
spread in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rucord 
at  this  point  a  representative  sample  of 
several  letters  I  have  already  received 
on  the  subject: 

Oklahoma  Congress  or 

Paxents  and  Teachers, 

May  21,  1971. 
Hon.  Ed  E^dmondson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxax  Ms.  Edmondson  :  The  Oklahoma  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers  requests  your 
support  of  HB  235«,  a  bUl  to  create  a  Cab- 
inet Dep«Mtment  of  Education.  We  feel  that 


this  would  help  put  education  first  among 
national  concerns. 

Our  states  are  being  pushed  harder  and 
harder  to  finance  public  education.  Conse- 
quently, all  states  are  going  to  be  depend- 
ing more  on  federal  funding  for  public 
schools. 

We  feel  a  separate  Etepartment  of  Educa- 
tion can  and  wlU  give  better  direction  for 
our  growing  educational  problems.  Federal 
education  programs  are  Included  not  only 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  bureaucracy  but,  in  addition, 
are  spread  through  scores  of  other  federal 
agencies  Including  Labor  and  National  De- 
fense Departments,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  raise  education  to  Its 
rightful  place  in  the  nation's  priorities. 
Thank  you  for  your  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bUl. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Clevelanc  Roocebs, 
Legrislative  Chairman,  OCPT. 

National  Education  Association, 

Washingrton,  DC,  April  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washirufton,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Edmondson:  As  you 
are  aware  thousands  of  letters  are  being  sent 
to  President  Nixon  asking  for  a  Cabinet  De- 
partment of  Education. 

We  appreciate  your  leadership  In  this  and 
other  areas  and  know  you  will  continue  to 
assist  educators,  parents,  and  Interested  cit- 
izens In  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

JUANTFA  KnjD, 

Director. 

State  or  Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  April  8,  1971. 
Hon.  Ed  E^dmondson, 

U.S.  Congressman,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Edmondson:  Enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  mailed  to 
President  Nixon.  We  have  no  more  impor- 
tant business  in  the  nation  than  to  educate 
our  young  people  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  problems  ahead.  This  can  best  be  done  If 
we  have  dedicated  men  and  women  serving 
through  a  Depwrtment  of  Education  with  the 
full  Importance  of  a  cabinet-level  position. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  you  would  agree  con- 
cerning the  Importance  of  a  National  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  that  you  would  be 
willing  to  urge  the  President  to  develop  such 
a  department. 
Sincerely, 

David  Hall, 

Governor. 

SotJTH  Central  Safett 

Education  Institute, 
Edmond,  Okla.,  May  17,  1971 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Edmondson  :  I  strongly 
urge  the  consideration  that  a  separate  cabi- 
net Department  of  Education  be  established. 
At  the  present  time,  education  at  both  the 
public  school  level  and  the  higher  education 
level  are  In  dire  need  In  many  areas.  It  Is 
believed  that  education  should  be  one  of  the 
first  among  the  national  concerns.  I  believe 
that  massive  federal  funding  for  education 
Is  needed  in  obtaining  the  desired  outcomes 
and  goals  set  forth  In  this  area. 

Your  Interest  for  supporting  this  type  of 
legislation  Is  urgently  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  D.  Shepherd, 
Chairman.  Safety  Education  Department. 


CHANGING  FEDERAL  FARM  TRUCK 
RULES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  deny  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  authorr 
ity  to  regulate  farm  trucks  and  drivers. 
Joining  me  in  this  endeavor  are  Repre- 
sentatives Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin;  Ohar 
Burleson,  of  Texas;  John  N.  Happy 
Camp,  of  Oklahoma;  John  Dowdy,  of 
Texas;  O.  C.  Fisher,  of  Texas;  Mike 
McCoRMACK,  of  Washington;  John 
Melcher,  of  Montana;  Albert  Quie,  of 
Minnesota;  William  Roy,  of  Kansas; 
Keith  Sebelius,  of  BLansas;  Garner 
Shriver,  of  Kansas;  and  Larry  Winn, 
Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

Those  of  use  who  are  concerned  about 
this  issue  have  been  working  with  appro- 
priate officials  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  an  effort  to  get  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  rescind  their  regulations 
in  the  farm  truck  «md  driver  area.  That 
these  efforts  have  borne  fruit  is  evidenced 
by  the  DOT  armouncement  earlier  today 
that  the  Department  intends  to  revise 
its  commercial  vehicle  qualification  regu- 
lations insofar  as  they  apply  to  drivers 
of  certain  vehicles  controlled  and  op- 
erated by  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  specifics  of  the  De- 
partment's revisions  have  yet  to  be  pub- 
lished. I  am  advised,  however,  that  a 
formal  filing  of  a  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  in  the  Federal  Register  will 
be  made  within  a  week  or  10  days.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  act  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lems their  regulations  have  created  for 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
bill  I  sun  introducing  today  will  have 
singular  value  in  helping  resolve  this 
troublesome  issue  because  it  will  help 
define  the  broad  limits  of  the  problems 
at  hand  and  will  give  the  legislative 
branch  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  act  if 
the  executive  branch  fails  to  set  its 
regulatory  devices  in  order. 

My  bill  will  relieve  farmers,  farm  co- 
operatives, and  custom  combine  opera- 
tors from  all  driver  qualification  regula- 
tions that  were  recently  promulgated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  At 
the  present  time  farmers,  farm  coopera- 
tives, and  custom  operators  are  regu- 
lated with  regard  to:  Farm  truckdriver 
age  limits;  mental,  physical  and  driver 
test  requirements:  truck  sizes  and  weight 
limitations:  and  stringent  recordkeeping 
requirements.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
farmers  are  required  to  develop  and 
maintain  extensive  records  on  driver-age 
qualifications,  driver  traffic  records,  and 
employment  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  farmers 
have  enough  problems  without  Federal 
bureaucrats  adding  to  them  by  enforc- 
ing unreEisonable  regulations.  Unless  the 
present  regulations  are  changed  or  sub- 
stantially modified  by  the  Department 
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of  Transportation,  daytime  farmers  will 
be  forced  to  become  nighttime  book- 
keepers. Moreover,  from  my  lifelong  as- 
sociation with  farming  and  ranching,  I 
know  most  of  these  regulations  to  be 
ill  conceived,  ill  advised,  and  inappro- 
priate. 

In  theory,  the  Federal  regulations  are 
supposed  to  promote  safety,  but  instead 
they  promote  waste  and  inefficiency.  I 
say  waste  because  these  very  same  areas 
are.  for  the  most  part,  already  ade- 
quateh-  covered  by  State  laws.  I  say 
inefficiency  because  in  operation  these 
regulations  prevent  the  farmer  from  de- 
voting his  full  attention  and  energies 
to  the  problems  of  farming;  and  believe 
me.  anyone  who  thinks  being  a  success- 
ful farmer  is  an  easy  job  just  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Another  aspect  of  these  Federal  regu- 
lations disturb  me  greatly;  namely,  any 
regulations  successfully  promulgated  by 
the  DOT  in  this  area  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, serve  as  models  or  minimum 
standards  for  future  State  enactments. 
Thus  to  the  extent  the  States  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Federal  Government,  think- 
ing the  Federal  Government  is  in  the 
best  position  to  know  about  farm  truck 
and  driver  regulations,  to  that  extent 
the  States  will  be  surrendering  their 
autonomy  to  the  Government  bureau- 
crats who  draft  these  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appears 
to  be  taken  a  more  enlightened  view  of 
the  problems  Inherent  in  Federal  regula- 
tion of  farm  trucks  and  drivers,  I  think 
the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion would  be  best  served  if  this  whole 
matter  were  lifted  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  turned  over  to  the  several 
States,  where  it  belongs.  For  this  reason, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  pro- 
posal and  expedite  its  passage. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1869  Cleveland  Abbe  issued  America's 
pioneer  weather  forecasts  which  were 
based  on  telegraphic  reports.  The  world- 
renowned  astronomer  and  meteorologist 
was  bom  in  New  York  in  1838. 


OPERATION  HELPING  HAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
previous  occasions  I  elaborated  about  a 
joint  civilian-U.S.  Navy  program  called 
Operation  Helping  Hand.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  a  particular 
aspect  of  the  program;  namely,  the  con- 
struction of  dependent  shelters. 

At  the  present  time  a  need  exists  for 
construction  of  27,000  such  shelters  at 


various  naval  bases  throughout  South 
Vietnam. 

This  need  was  brought  about,  in  part, 
by  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Viet- 
namese Navy  in  just  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  Two  years  ago,  the  Vietnamese 
Navy  had  fewer  than  500  craft  and  only 
17.000  persormel.  However,  as  a  result  of 
the  U.S.  Navy's  ACTOV — accelerated 
turnover  to  the  Vietnamese — program, 
its  assets  and  personnel  strength  have 
more  than  doubled  and  today  the  Viet- 
namese Navy  ranks  among  the  10  largest 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  fleet  of  more  than 
1,000  riverine  craft  arid  ships  and  a  per- 
sonnel strength  of  almost  40,000. 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that 
our  Navy  has  done  all  that  is  possible  to 
assist  the  Vietnamese  Navy  in  its  fight 
against  Conunimist  aggression.  But  this 
vast  growth  within  the  Vietnamese  Navy 
caused  some  critical  problemis  that  our 
Navy  is  determined  to  resolve  before 
leaving  South  Vietnam. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  the  Viet- 
namese navymen  to  bring  their  families 
to  their  duty  stations,  but  they  are  forced 
to  leave  them  behind  in  the  only  place 
they  can  afford — a  shabby  dweUing  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of  a  community  of 
squalor. 

We  are  all  very  familiar  with  housing 
problems  for  we  are  faced  with  it  in  every 
region  of  the  country.  The  housing  situa- 
tion in  our  own  Navy  leaves  a  lot  to  be 
desired.  However,  comparing  our  situa- 
tion with  that  in  Vietnam  is  like  com- 
paring apples  with  oranges.  To  the  Viet- 
namese, the  family  is  the  foundation  of 
their  society,  and  to  separate  the  family 
is  to  take  away  part  of  one's  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  family  rela- 
tionship, it  is  virtually  impxsssible  to  ex- 
pect a  Vietnamese  sailor  to  function  ef- 
fectively in  any  aspect  of  the  w£ir  when 
he  is  constantly  worried  about  his  de- 
pendents. Moreover,  when  the  $32- a- 
month  salary  of  an  average  sailor  is 
compared  to  the  $200  received  by  a  Sai- 
gon taxi  driver,  one  b^ns  to  wonder 
why  he  is  even  fighting. 

Realizing  the  adversity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  fact  that  it  threatens  the 
success  of  our  entire  Vietnamizatlon  pro- 
gram, U.S.  Navy  advisers  began  assist- 
ing in  the  construction  of  dependent 
shelters.  Construction  has  begun  at  24 
bases  with  1,914  units  completed  and 
another  1,100  under  construction  at  this 
time.  Appropriated  funds  of  the  two 
navies  will  finance  only  10,500  units, 
leaving  a  balance  of  about  17,000  units 
still  unfunded. 

At  some  bases  excess  barracks  build- 
ings are  being  converted  into  apart- 
ment dwellings.  Where  unused  structures 
are  not  available  for  conversion,  units 
are  being  built  from  the  ground  up.  The 
houses  are  constructed  primarily  of 
laterite  brick  blocks  produced  at  several 
locations  In  Vietnam,  and  contain  ap- 
proximately 500  square  feet  of  living 
space.  Since  much  of  the  material  is  ob- 
tained through  donation  and  excess 
stock,  the  average  cost  of  each  unit  is  a 
modest  $600. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the 
dedication,  resourcefulness,  and  ingenu- 
ity being  performed  by  our  sailors  in 
Vietnam.  This  effort,  which  they  have 


become  so  deeply  involved  in  during  the 
psLSt  2  years,  is  most  commendable  and 
I  wish  to  say,  on  behalf  of  all  Americans : 
"Well  done — continue  the  march." 


DEFENSE  AUTHOREIiATION  BILL- 
PART  n 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
House  will  debate  and  vote  on  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  At  that  time,  I 
will  submit  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  the 
level  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

As  reported  out  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  authorization  bill  re- 
quests a  significant  increase  over  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  is  partly  because  the  bill  con- 
tains a  substantial  increase  in  naval  ves- 
sel procurement,  the  same  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

The  increase  of  about  $615  million 
over  the  amount  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1971  represents  a  real  increase  of 
about  $485  million  over  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
about  $730  million  over  the  amount  actu- 
ally appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
However,  a  critical  examination  of  the 
administration's  request  and  the  com- 
mittee report  will  show  that  this  increase 
Ls  not  warranted.  In  fact,  a  reduction  in 
ship  construction  would  be  compatible 
with  the  administration's  own  recom- 
mended force  levels  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  naval  force  requirements. 

Modernization  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  absence  of  force  levels.  As  naval  force 
levels  have  been  reduced  over  the  past 
several  years,  the  older.  World  War  n 
vessels  have  been  retired.  With  fewer 
ships  to  replace,  there  should  be  less  need 
for  new  ships.  Yet,  what  we  are  observ- 
ing in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  is  a 
sharp  increase  in  requests  for  naval  ves- 
sel procurement  at  a  time  when  the  rec- 
ommended naval  force  levels  are  still  de- 
clining. 

The  prevailing  assumption  that  we 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  Soviets  and  in- 
crease naval  vessel  procurement  because 
they  do  is  simplistic  and  misleading.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
different  objectives  and  missions  for  their 
naval  forces,  and  each  is  confronted  with 
a  different  set  of  problems.  For  example, 
the  United  States  needs  naval  forces  in 
depIo3ing  and  supporting  land  and  tacti- 
cal air  forces  overseas;  the  Soviets  do  not 
need  naval  forces  for  this  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviets  have  a  limited 
number  of  year-round  ocean  ports  where- 
as we  have  ready  access  to  two  oceans. 

As  shown  below,  about  $1.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1972  or  almost  half  of  the 
naval  vessel  procurement  included  in  the 
authorization  bill  is  for  two  programs — 
the  high-speed  nuclear  submarine  SSN- 
688  and  the  new  class  of  antisubma- 
rine warfare — ASW — destroyers  DD-963. 
Both  programs  could  be  greatly  reduced 
or  even  terminated  after  the  fiscal  year 
1971  buy.  The  number  of  SSN's  and  ASW 
destroyers  funded  through  fiscal  year 
1971  is  enough  to  coimter  even  the  most 
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pessimistic  assumptions  concerning  the  offensive  and  defensive  task  group  oper-  sons    interviewed    believe    the    United 

ruture  quantity  sjid  quahty  of  Soviet  sub-  aUons  including  the  hunung  and  killing  States  made  a  mistake  sending  troops  to 

marines.  A  tabulaUon  foUows:  of  enemy  submarines.  How  many  ASW  fight  in  Vietnam,  while  only  28  percent 

(In  miiuons  of  dollars]  escorts  we  need,  including  the  DD-963.  is  feel  it  was  not  a  mistake  and  11  percent 

ssN-688:  determined  or  should  be  determined  by  are  undecided.  This  represents  a  complete 

OoMtruction  (5). 877.5  the  number  of  forces  they  are  assigned  reversal  of  opinion  from  5'2  years  ago 

Leaa  advanced  procurement -110.0  to     protect— specifically,     carrier     task  according  to  Dr  Gallup 

Plu*  long-lead  construction +113.5  fom»R  t^,                         ,.         .'              .•       „ 

This  comes  on  top  of  an  earher  Gallup 

Total                                           881  0  "^^^    original    DD-963    program    ap-  poll  survey  indicating  73  percent  of  the 

DD-9e3:  Construction  (7) '  "      59fl' 2  P^o^ed  m  fiscal  year   1969  was  for  30  citizens  of  this  NaUon  feel  we  should 

ships.  At  that  time  there  were  15  attack  withdraw  all  our  troops  by  the  end  of  this 

Total  1,480.2  carriers — CVA's — and    four    ASW    car-  year. 

Total,   naval   vessel   procure-  riers— CVSs— for  a  toUl  of  19  carriers.  And    yet    the    President    persists    in 

ment 3,328.9  But  before  1980  the  carrier  force  level  claiming  the  support  of  the  American 

The  request  for  the  authorlzaUon  of  '^"^^^'OP  'o  a^  most  12  even  assummg  people  for  his  war  policies.  He  refuses 

five  SNN's  in  fiscal  year  1 972  is  consistent  f^o"^®^  nuclear  attack  earner— CVAN—  to  set  a  withdrawal  date  because,  he  says, 

with  the  Navy's  publicly  stated  force  ob-  „  approved.  Currently,  there  are  eight  he  is  protecting  our  withdrawing  troops 

Jective  of  105  SSITs.  To  reach  this  goal  *^orrestal-ciass  conventional  carriers,  the  and  does  not  want  to  leave  them  defense- 

we  must  replace  conventional  subma-  °;Ucl^- Powered    Enterprise    and    two  less.  However,  many  of  our  combat  troops 

rines  with  nuclear  submarines  on  a  1-  ^^j^  %^^"  construction  which  will  be  are  gone  and  the  majority  of  those  re- 

for-1  basis  at  the  rate  of  5  per  year  until  ^^,  ^°  /^^^  ^        w     ,  „    "iL       °^  *  mainlng  are  support  forces— hardly  what 

the  late  seventies.  But  this  force  objective  "^^^^  surf  a^  ^'"PT'^^y  ^^^"-  ^"®  ^"^S's  you  would  want  to  beat  off  a  major  enemy 

of  105  SSN's  Is  based  neither  on  an  eval-  ^®  approaching  30  years  old  and  no  re-  offensive,  if  you  really  expected  one. 

uatlon  of  the  Soviet  submarine  threat  Pfa^ements   are  planned.   In  /act.   the  The  President  says  he  wiU  keep  troops 

nor  an  analysis  of  submarine  barrier  ^^  ^  ^^^  testmg  a  new  CV  concept  ^  Southeast  Asia  until  the  Communists 

operations  and  requirements.  It  is  largely  ^^^reby  both  attack  and  ASW  aircraft  release  their  last  American  prisoner. 

derived  from  force  levels  Inherited  from  "^^  operate  from  the  existing  CVA's.  Another  reason.  I  suspect,  the  Presi- 

the  late  1940's.  ,^        number  of  earner  task  forces  dent  wants  to  keep  troops  in  Vietnam 

The  number  of  attack  submarine  we  ^^n^L^f?^^,    ■^^    ^f^"^   '^''^   ^^  against  the  wiU  of  the  American  people  is 

need  to  counter  the  Soviet  submarine  ^"llir.    °        ,:?    t^^  „to     .  .^         ^  to  support  the  unrepresentative  and  re - 

threat  is  or  should  be  dictated  by  geog-  , Tw^^,    *          DD-963  at  the  end  acUonary  Thieu-Ky   regime,   and  help 

raphy.  There  Is  an  optimum  number  of  °l  ^^^  "  ^     ^f^l          ^^'  ^^^^^  ^o  nine  win  reelection  for  President  Thieu  in  this 

submarines  which  can  be  stationed  as  ,  ^  number  of  sWps  authorized.  However,  fail's  Vietnamese  elections— an  election, 

barriers  In  particular  areas  In  the  worid.  ni^oR^''^^           °^^°^^  "^^  ^u^  incidentally,  which  Thieu  has  practically 

More  submarines  do  not  Improve  the  ef-  ,y,tf    ^l^   needed    because    of    the  guaranteed  for  himself  by  railroading 

fectlveneas  of  given  barriers  and  In  fact,  ^^f ^f^"^*^^  °^  °^^"  ^^ff  currently  In  preferential  legislation  through  the  Na- 

may  impah-  their  capability  to  Intercept  ,- ^^^^k  "  r^,^  oco!            f      '  ^^"^-  tional  Assembly  to  stifle  the  competition. 

submarines.  This  Is  true  regardless  of  the  '^""S^    "^^^  DD-963  s    would    create    a  what    really    are    President    Nixons 

number  of  Soviet  submarines  which  may  f  °w  "^   °L^^°L^   ^^""^   the  single  reasons  for  wanting  to  keep  U.S.  troops 

attempt  to  penetrate  the  barrier.  ^^^  capability.  However,  since  there  is  m  Southeast  Asia  when  the  American 

Ukewise.  increases  in  Soviet  subma-  ^n^hfftn^'i^ir  „I.T°k  ^^P^^^^^l^dual-  people  want  them  brought  home? 
rine  capability,  particularly,  increased  aaw  A^w^«.Trirt?.?^h^^f''on'^  Is  the  President  teUlng  us  everything? 
speed  and  lower  noise  levels,  does  not  al-  ^±Tfl^®h^TfT°J^'  ^^^  ^hortfaU  can  be  13  ^e  falling  into  the  the  same  fatal  cred- 
ter  the  attack  submarine  requirement.  It?^/1  aL^4^2"  Pf  *?^  Percent-  jbuity  gap  that  helped  bring  about  Lyn- 
A  Soviet  submarine  attempting  to  pene-  ^^l^fy,^^ '^^Z^^,^  ^  ^^^  Tu^'  ^o"  Johnson's  downfall? 
trate  a  submarine  barrier  will  go  slow  to  ,„^i'^°ZLn!i Ta w  / acw^  ^^  ^)^  There  may  be  a  clue  in  a  survey  con- 
make  as  Uttle  noise  as  possible.  And  the  fhf.  n^^ll  hoL^Y,^  ^^''°'^Kr?''  ducted  recently  in  California.  Residents 
best  way  to  counter  the  new,  quieter  So-  f^i?.  I^f u^n^V^L^"  fnff  ?^f' k,^^  oi  that  State  listed  President  Nixon  and 
Viet  submarines  Is  to  improve  our  detec-  l^vSi^th^  n^t.^rp  "n^'S^.'^f  ^'*''^^'  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  as  the  public  offi- 
tion  capability  rather  tiian  buy  more  ^^ItJ:^L^^lZ%^t^^^l°lS^Jl-  cials  they  trusted  least. 
ASW  platfonns.  Even  if  the  Soviets  pre-  ^^J'eSS  in^e  autho^ti-Tn  bm  rfn  A  random  sample  of  residents  was 
deployed  most  of  tiieir  submarines  prior  J^elSSaSd  ?rom  thP  3^Pt  ^^ked  to  rate  various  pubUc  officials  on 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostiUties,  we  would  Mr^StaSr  thLe  two  oroeram.  t«  ^^eir  honesty.  The  results  showed  58  per- 
not  need  more  submarines.  Land-  and  ^eSr  c^t  $1  '^  wm^n  mv  i^^^I^'f  cent  felt  the  President  "sometimes  does 
sea-based  ASW  ah-craft  and  escort  ships  S/  cut  $1  9  bYion  fmLTlftL?  "^^  ^"  everything"  or  is  "often  untruth- 
would  first  engage  the  Soviet  subma-  Set  But  mv  impnnl^P^t  ^i^.in^J  ^^r  while  41  percent  said  he  is  "com- 
rines.  But  eventuaUy  the  Soviet  subma-  cut  'iecmc  Z™?^t?pr  ft  InM  P^^tely  open  and  truthful"  or  "trutiiful 
rines  must  return  to  port,  and  to  do  so,  ^oos^a  remnTo^'n^rSi  «,  thnH^  considering  his  responsibilities."  It  is 
they  must  transit  tiie  submarine  barriers.  SS    Sertofiv  a  i^fTram  ^Son^'f  worth  noting  that  it  is  similar  to  the  58 

of^bmari^nP^h?  '  ^^"^'^  ^^^^  ^^Tt  rSuS  coint^mrfrom"?uTtin1  ^'^^f  T??  ^"""^  ^^"^"  ^"^"  ''' 

of  submarine  bamer  requirements,  for-  thp  ^sn_««s  nr,H  nr»_QR-?  r.«tJr»r«e  „^^  President  Johnson. 

mer  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc-  ^t  iSJ^rdS  ^^^oiK^rmm'  ^  ^m  including  published  reports  of 

TlSl^^T^.^t^V''^'  °LS,tr  "r  tS^S^?^^v^ti^"a?"^*' *°  ^°"°-  ^^^h  polls  in  the  Record: 

not  105 —  first-class'   SSN's  was  needed.  ^_^_^^^^^^  (From  the  Washington  Post.  June  6.  1971) 

More  than  60  have  ah-eady  been  author-  ,^^                        r.T.-cc^^^  ^r^^^  the  Gallttp  poll:  61  Pebcmtt  or  Americans 

ized.  The  buy  tiirough  fiscal  year  1971  WHY  DOES  NOT  PRESIDENT  NIXON  now  Believe  Entry  In  Viptnam  War  Was 

provides  for  69  SSN's  for  ASW  opera-  CARE  WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  PEO-  Mistake 

tions.  Since  the  first  SSN  was  commis-  ^''^  THINK?  (By  Gecrge  Gallup) 

sioned  in  1954  and  submarines  have  a  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a  Princtton.  n.j  — The  proportion  of  .\mer- 

useful  life  of  about  28  years,  no  replace-  previous  order  of  the  Hoii<tf>  thP  ppntip  ^'^^^^  ^^°  **^'"'^  '*  ^^  *  mistake  to  become 

ment  would  be  needed  untU  the  late  sev-  man  from  New  York  (mTroseSo'  1'''°'''^  '"  '^"*'^'"  ^  ''^^'^  ""^  ''"-^'"! 

enties.  Moreover,  most  of  the  conven-  SrecSed  for  10  minutes  ""T,  °'/   m    10-a   complete   reversal   of 

tional    ftttart   ciihmaiHnac   /»/,.,i^    K«   -«  rcLo^ru^ea  lor  lu  minutes.  opinion  from  five  and  one-half  years  ago. 

t^  now    AnH  m^^mrl^o^f  .^  r'  ^^-  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pair  m   the  latest  nationwide  survey,  6?  per 

np^sl^''               ^  important  the  five  of  public   opinion   polls  published   over  cent  of  all  persons  interviewed  believe  the 

fi,\^     *j       ^,"*^     ,j   V            ^^'"'^  ^"'  ^-he     weekend     vividly     illustrate     how  tr.S.  made  a  mistake  sending  troops  to  Viet- 

tnonzauon  bill  could  be  cut  from  the  strongly  the  American  people  feel  about  "*™-  compared  to  28  per  cent  who  say  we 

"^         ,.    ^     ,.       ^„  the  need  to  bring  the  Indochina  war  to  '*"*  ''°i'^f-^L''  "^'"***  "***  "  P*'  *'*''^  ''^° 

The  authorization  bill  also  includes  an  Immediate  halt  "''^  undecided. 

about  $600  million  for  construction  of  A  nationwide  survey  by  the  American  ,.  ^L"',^"^;  ^^  ^''  ?*°*  ^'^  *^*^  T 

seven     mnrp    nri_OR"»     Acwr    ^^.^~,.,^ -r  ^1    J^      i%l  ,  ,r    „    .^     ^           /American  neved  the  Vietnam  Involvement  was  a  mls- 

Th^n^rL^^iL^  7^ ^          ^IT-  Institute  Of  Public  Opinion,  known  as  the  take,   with   31   per  cent   disagreeing   and    10 

This  new  class  destroyer  is  designed  for  Gallup  poll,  shows  61  percent  of  all  per-  per  cent  expressing  no  opinion. 
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In  the  first  survey  on  the  issue,  conducted 
In  August.  1965,  the  comparable  percentages 
were  24  per  cent,  61  per  cent  and  15  per  cent 
undecided. 

Republicans  during  the  last  five  and  one- 
half  years  have  changed  their  views  about 
U.S.  involvement  to  almost  the  same  extent 
as  Democrats. 

In  the  survey  reported  today.  ■  total  of 
1.502  persons,  18  and  older,  was  interviewed 
In  person  by  Gallup  Interviewers  In  more 
than  300  scientifically  selected  localities 
across  the  nation.  Interviewing  was  con- 
ducted May  7  through  10.  This  question  waa 
asked  In  the  latest  survey  and  In  21  pre- 
vious surveys  taken  since  August.   1966: 

In  view  of  the  developments  since  we  en- 
tered the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  do  you  think 
the  U.S.  made  a  mistake  sending  troops  to 
fight  in  Vietnam? 

The  following  table  shows  the  dramatic 
change  In  the  percentage  of  those  who  said 
"yes." 


Autust  1965 


tales 


Nalional 

Republicans... 

Democrats 

Independents. 
21  to  39  years. 
30  to  49  years. 
50  and  over... 

College 

High  school... 
Grade  school. . 


24 

61 

28 

58 

22 

64 

26 

60 

14 

59 

22 

60 

29 

63 

24 

61 

22 

61 

28 

63 

Source:  1971,  American  Institute  ol  Public  Opinion. 


Reagan,  Nixon-  Ritn  Low  In  TRtrxH  Poll 

San  Feancisco.  Jun«  6. — ^The  public  offi- 
cials least  trusted  by  Caltfomla  residents  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  are  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
and  President  Nixon,  the  Mervln  D.  Field 
State  Poll  reported  Friday. 

Of  a  random  sample  of  residents  asked 
to  rate  varloiis  public  officials  on  their  hon- 
esty; 59  per  cent  felt  Reagan  "sometimes 
doesn't  tell  everything"  or  is  "often  untruth- 
ful." while  38  per  cent  answered  he  was 
"completely  open  and  truthful"  or  "truthful 
considering   hi*   responsibilities." 

The  vote  on  Nixon  was  58  per  cent  doubt- 
ers and  41  per  cent  trusters — close  to  the 
58  and  39  per  cent  figures  for  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson. 

Sens.  Alan  Cranston  and  John  Tunney, 
both  Democrats,  Inspired  more  trust  than 
doubt — Cranston  40  and  31  per  cent  and 
Tunney  44  and  30. 


TIDELANDS  DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  H:feBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  Inserted  In  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Times  Plcayime  of  New  Orleans 
on  the  tidelands  controversy.  I  have 
since  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs),  and  today  we 
join  in  inserting  in  the  Rkcord  a  timely 
and  perceptive  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  Picayune  of  Jime  6, 1971. 

Mr.  BoGGs  and  I  have  had  long  experi- 
ence with  all  phases  of  the  tidelands  con- 
troversy, a  dispute  over  more  than  $1.7 
billion  in  mineral  royalties  from  con- 
tested sea  bottoms  and.  in  a  larger  sense, 
a  dispute  between  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  coastal  States  over  the  sharing 
of  revenues  from  offshore  mineral 
production. 


In  its  editorial,  the  Times  Picayime 
proposes  that  all  phases  of  this  con- 
troversy be  resolved  and  that  the  time- 
honored  formula  by  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  shares  the  revenues  from 
Federal  lands  within  State  boundaries  be 
applied  to  the  revenues  from  the 
tidelands. 

This  would  be  a  just  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  a  controversy  which  has  been 
permitted  to  continue  too  long. 

Mr.  Boggs  and  I  are  inserting  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  and  commending  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 
Mkmbebs    or    Congress,    Pleasx    End    Tide- 

LANDB     DiSPTTTE 

Forty-three  years  ago  The  Tlmes-Plcayune 
directed  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  asked  that  states  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  for  controlling 
floods  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  major 
tributaries. 

The  Congress  responded  magnificently. 
Since  adoption  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
May.  1928.  there  has  been  no  major  flood  In 
the  lower  valley.  Instead  of  relying  solely  on 
levees  to  contain  streams  within  their  beds, 
the  United  States  has  built  floodways,  spill- 
ways, reservoirs,  cutoffs  and  other  flood  con- 
trol works  which  could  not  have  been  built 
by  the  states,  acting  Independently. 

Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas and  other  states  along  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri.  Ohio  and  other  major 
rivers  tried  for  years  to  carry  the  burden  of 
controlling  a  gigantic  volume  of  water  that 
originated  in  31  states.  One  of  the  nation's 
worst  natural  disasters,  the  catastrophic 
flood  of  1927,  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  the  separate  states  could  not  control 
national  streams  effectively. 

The  federal  government  lifted  from  the 
states  the  burden  of  attempting  to  prevent 
major  floods  and  has  discharged  its  respon- 
sibility with  amazing  success. 

Today  The  Times-Picayune  makes  another 
appeal  to  the  Congress.  It  is  for  legislation 
which  we  believe  is  required  in  simple  Jus- 
tice to  30  states  whose  shores  touch  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Qulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  legislation 
which.  In  otir  opinion,  will  be  a  credit  to  all 
states. 

This  legislation  would  end  Inequities  and 
bring  to  a  happy  conclusion  generation-old 
differences  between  the  federal  government 
and  states. 

Just  as  the  federal  government  Is  better 
able  to  control  major  floods  than  are  the 
sei>arate  states,  those  states  can  better  han- 
dle many  local  problems  than  can  Washing- 
ton. 

Today  Louisiana  is  bearing  the  burden  of 
educating  children  of  Its  residents  who  work 
on  oU.  gas.  sulphur  and  salt  rigs  far  out  in 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  It  pays  the  cost  of  build- 
ing roads  on  which  those  workmen  ride  to 
boats  or  to  helicopters  which  transp»ort  them 
to  offshore  platforms  or  drilling  bargee.  It 
provides  police  and  fire  protection  of  them 
and  their  families.  It  performs  hetilth.  li- 
brary and  countless  other  costly  servloee  for 
them. 

Louisiana  receives  no  revenue  from  min- 
erals produced  by  most  of  the  w«Us  drilled 
under  waters  off  Its  ooast.  Bqulpment  used 
to  drill  these  wells  ia  not  aaseaaed  for  pur- 
poses of  state  ad  valorem  tazatlaa.  The  state 
collects  no  sales  taxes  on  BUppUes  deUvM«d 
to  the  drilling  sites.  Louisiana  doee  not  re- 
ceive severance  tax  from  minerals  produced 
by  these  wells.  This  condition  has  encour- 
aged exploitation  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
flelds  to  the  detriment  of  inshore  flelds,  from 
which  states  receive  substantial  severance 
taxes. 

Large  royaltlflB  and  bonuses  from  offshore 
production  go  to  the  federal  treasury  or  to 
an  escrow  fund,  ownership  of  which  has  long 


been  in  dispute.  This  fund  totals  more  than 
$1.7  billion  and  Is  rising.  The  larger  it  be- 
comes, the  more  serious  become  state-fed- 
eral differences. 

Before  oU  was  discovered  off  the  shores 
of  California  and  Louisiana  there  were  no 
serious  differences  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  ooastal  states.  There  was 
considerable  drilling  for  oil  In  shallow  waters 
near  the  coasts  of  several  states  before 
World  War  n.  The  first  well  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  off  Louisiana  was  completed  S^t.  9, 
1947. 

Federal  Interest,  or  lack  thereof,  in  off- 
shore drilling  rights  had  been  manifested 
on  Dec.  22,  1933,  when  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes,  In  reply  to  ap- 
plications to  drill  offshore  wells,  wrote,  "I 
find  no  authority  of  law  under  which  any 
right  can  be  granted  to  you  to  establish 
your  proposed  structures  In  the  ocean  out- 
side the  3-mlle  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  California,  nor  am  I  advised 
that  any  other  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  such  authority."  Mr.  Ickes  con- 
ceded to  the  states  title  to  lands  within  the 
3-mUe  Umlt. 

By  1937,  Mr.  Ickes  had  changed  hla  mind. 
His  reversal  of  opinion  precipitated  a  con- 
flict of  intereets  between  individuals  hold- 
ing oU  leases  from  the  State  of  California 
and  other  individuals  who  wanted  the  fed- 
eral government  to  grant  them  leases  for  the 
same  property. 

Legal  battles  which  seemed  interminable 
have  been  fought  since  that  time.  Tht  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1947  held  that  the 
central  government  had  "paramount  rights" 
to  offshore  lands  of  California  even  within 
the  3-miIe  limit.  By  June,  1950,  similar  de- 
cisions affected  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  Congress  in  May,  1953,  enacted  leglf- 
latlon  to  confirm  state  control  of  lands  with- 
in their  "historic  boundaries."  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  May,  1960,  decided 
that  the  historic  boundaries  of  Florida  and 
Texas  extended  three  leagues,  or  10V4  miles, 
from  their  coasts  and  the  historic  boundaries 
of  other  ooastal  states  three  miles  from  their 
coasts. 

This  decision  left  unanswered  many  ques- 
tions— among  them:  precisely  where  is  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  or  the  coast  of  California 
or  the  coast  of  Florida? 

Countless  bearings  have  been  held  by  mas- 
ters and  commissions  set  up  to  settle  differ- 
ences between  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

Serious  differences  persist.  In  our  opinion 
they  will  not  be  resolved  by  further  litiga- 
tion, by  further  hearings  before  masters  or 
by  other  procedure  than  Eu:tlon  by  Congress. 
The  United  States  has  a  long-honored 
formula  covering  the  sharing  of  revenues 
from  federal  lands  within  state  boundaries. 
Since  1970  the  states'  percentage  of  revenues 
from  oil  and  gas  produced  from  federal  lands 
within  all  but  one  state  has  been  37.5  per 
cent.  The  exception,  Alaska,  receives  90  per 
cent. 

A  division  of  62.5  per  cent  to  the  federal 
government  and  37.5  per  cent  to  adjacent 
states  of  revenue  from  offshore  lands  claimed 
by  the  federal  government,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  eminently  fair  settlement  of  the 
tidelands  differences. 

The  national  administration  acknowledges 
that  ability  of  the  feredal  government  to 
collect  revenues  exceeds  that  of  most  of  the 
local  governments.  There  is  feast  In  Wash- 
ington: famine  In  Albany,  Sacramento.  Baton 
Rouge  and  other  state  capitals. 

Congress  can  end  a  grievous  inequity  by 
shsj-lng  with  coastal  states  revenues  being 
obtained,  and  to  be  obtained,  from  offshore 
lands  claimed  by  the  federal  government  In 
the  same  manner  that  it  ^ares  «-lth  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  New  Mexico  and  many  other 
states  revenues  from  federal  lands  within 
their  borders. 

We  urge  prompt  enactment  of  legislation 
to  achieve  this  worthy  objective. 
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SERVICE  ADDICTION  CAUSES 
HEARTACHE 

'Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  received  a  letter  from  a  mother 
whose  24-year-old  son  became  a  drug  ad- 
dict in  service  in  Vietnam.  Since  his  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  Army  on 
March  7,  the  boy  has  not  been  success- 
fully treated  for  his  addiction,  either  in 
civilian  or  in  VA  facilities.  The  case  of 
this  young  man,  all  too  typical  among 
recently  released  servicemen  today,  is  a 
diamatic  statement  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
current  policy,  the  inadequacy  of  pres- 
ent facilities  and  the  immediate  need  for 
an  intelligent  revamping  of  the  present 
system  for  treating  military  drug  addicts. 

My  approach  toward  the  military  drug 
problem,  as  presented  In  H.R.  8216,  the 
Armed  Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of 
1971.  which  I  reflled  last  week  with  46 
cosponsors,  is  to  retain  servicemen  in  the 
Armed  Forces  until  they  are  free  from 
addiction.  If  the  Army  had  recognized  its 
responsibility  toward  the  particular 
young  man  disciissed  in  the  letter  from 
his  distressed  mother,  he  would  be  ac- 
tively engaged  in  an  inservlce  treatment 
program  and  his  family  would  feel  con- 
fident that  he  was  receiving  intelligently 
administered  care.  He  would  not  be  free 
to  refuse  the  rehabilitative  care  offered 
him  and  when  he  was  discharged  from 
the  Army,  he  would  not  longer  be  ad- 
dicted to  drugs. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  very  moving 
letter  from  a  concerned  mother  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a  highly 
appropriate  Memorial  Day  editorial: 

Dr.18  Sir:  My  24-year  old  son  enlisted  In 
the  Regular  Army  at  18.  and  spent  over  three 
-and  one-half  OVj)  years,  of  his  2  enlist- 
ments. In  Viet  Nam  as  an  Army  medic.  He 
returned  to  our  hcsne  on  March  8th  after 
being  processed  through  the  above-named 
discharge  center  In  6  hours  and  was  released 
with  an  honorable  discharge  and  a  certificate 
stating  he  was  "physically  qualified  for 
separation  or  for  reenllstment  within  3 
months,  etc."  However,  he  came  home  ad- 
dicted to  heroin  and  entered  the  country 
carrying  almoet  pure  heroin  with  him. 

On  April  1,  1971.  three  weeks  after  his  re- 
turn home,  the  local  police  picked  him  up 
on  suspicion  and  persuaded  him  to  admit 
himself  to  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  under 
threat  of  arrest  If  he  didnt  go  through  their 
prescribed  treatment.  The  hospital  released 
him  on  April  27th  to  a  local  Day  Top  center 
for  drug  rehabilitation.  After  tliree  weeks 
there  under  a  10-4  dally  program,  while  re- 
siding here  at  home,  he  has  refused  to  return 
there  The  VA  told  me  they  have  no  place 
to  send  him  for  the  further  rehabilitation 
he  needs,  since  Congress  has  appropriated  no 
funds  neces8>»ry  to  set  up  badly  needed  drug 
rehabilitation  centers. 

This  should  have  been  an  Army  problem, 
since  they  knew  In  Viet  Nam  that  he  was  on 
drugs.  He  spent  3  days  in  January  in  a  hoe- 
pltal  in  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  was  told  to  re- 
turn to  his  Job  and  If  he  complained  he  would 
be  arrested  or  could  take  a  discharge.  Now 
that  he  Is  out  of  service,  the  problem  has 
been  laid  In  the  lap  of  the  local  civilian 
authorities  and  the  VA.  but  first  of  all.  me. 
As  a  lay  person  observing  his  actions.  I'm 
convinced  he  needs  further  rehabilitation.  I 
have  two  younger  sons  here  at  home  for  whom 
he  Is  setting  no  example. 

My  son  has  been  dehumanized  and  brutal- 


ized by  what  he  has  done  and  seen  as  an 
Army  medic  over  three  and  one-half  years  in 
Viet  Nam.  He  was  not  a  drug  addict  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Army  at  18. 1  feel  the  Army 
released  him  illegally  and  should  bear  the 
responsibility  for  It.  They  have  shifted  the 
burden  to  me.  primarily,  the  one  who  will  be 
sought  out  as  he  continues  his  aimless 
wandering.  Surely  this  is  not  an  isolated 
case,  but  it  did  happen  and  can  happen 
ag^aln  to  many  more  American  families.  In 
light  of  the  above,  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  I  feel  funds  should  be 
approprlat«d  immediately  for  an  emergency 
program  to  rehabilitate  "a  new  kind  of  war 
casualty,  the  dope  addict." 

I  would  be  interested  in  an  answer  from 
you  as  to  what  help  can  be  exi)ected  from 
the  United  States  grovemment  and  what 
course  of  action  you  would  suggest,  if  this 
were  your  son. 


[Prom   the   Trenton    (N.J.)    Sunday    Times 

Advertiser.  May  30,  1971] 

New  Kind   Of  War  Victim 

Or  this  Memorial  I>ay,  the  seventh  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  It  is  fitting  to  pause  and  think 
of  the  young  Americans  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  that  terrible  war. 

Let  us  mourn  the  45.183  who  have  died 
In  action  there. 

Let  as  reflect  on  the  tens  of  thousands  more 
who  will  carry  the  scars  of  the  war  to  their 
graves — the  blinded,  the  mutilated,  the  crip- 
pled, the  brain-damaged. 

And.  on  this  Memorial  Day.  let  us  ponder 
the  tragedy  of  a  new  kind  cf  casualty — 
new  CO  this  war  and  to  all  US   wars. 

This  is  the  dope  addict. 

Thanks  to  rampant  government  corrup- 
tion, to  the  easy  availability  of  cheap  and 
powerful  heroin,  and  to  maddening  boredom 
among  the  troops,  addiction  is  sweeping  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Southeast  Asia  like  an  epidemic. 

A  Congressional  investigating  team  has 
estimated  that  from  30,000  to  40,000  service- 
men in  Vietnam  are  heroin  addicts.  This  is 
an  astounding  10  to  15  percent  of  all  the 
OX'S  in  that  country. 

The  dead  of  Vietnam  cannot  be  brought 
back.  They  can  only  be  given  the  same  pro- 
found honor  and  respect  due  the  American 
dead  in  other,  more  "popular"  wars.  They, 
like  their  predecessors  at  Iwo  Jlma  and  Bel- 
leau  Wood  and  Missionary  Ridge,  did  all  their 
country  asked  of  them — to  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion. 

Tlie  wounded  are.  we  must  assume,  getting 
the  best  available  medical  and  rehabilitative 
care,  to  salvage  what  can  be  salvaged  of  their 
lives.  They  must  continue  to  get  it. 

But  the  nation  has  not  yet  come  to  grips 
with  the  new  and  staggering  revelations 
about  dope  addiction — a  tragedy  that  will 
reach  into  every  comer  of  the  land  for  years 
and  years  to  come  if  these  young  addicts 
come  home  and  turn  to  crime,  as  they  In- 
variably will  to  sustain  their  agonizing  habit. 

The  House  investigators  have  urged  that 
the  Army  be  required  to  Identify,  through 
urinalysis,  the  heroin  addicts  among  the 
Vietnam  veterans  and  keep  them  In  the 
Army  until  cured.  Those  who  oould  not  be 
cured  in  the  Army  would  be  certified  to  VA 
hospitals  for  three  years  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

The  team  also  oaUed  on  President  Nixon 
to  take  personal  charge  of  the  US  effort  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  Illegal  international 
traffic  in  narcotics  "and  commit  the  full 
resources  of  the  country  to  that  battle  " 

These  things  constitute  the  very  le&st  that 
a  nation  alert  to  the  ImperaUves  of  simple 
humanity— and  of  its  own  self-interest- 
should  do.  But  beyond  that,  the  wonls  of 
Stewart  Alsop.  long-time  hawk  on  Vietnam 
writing  in  Newsweek,  should  be  heeded.      " 

"The  bulk  of  (the  U.S.)  army  must  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  quickly  and  ur- 
gently, for  the  same  reason  that  people  in  a 
burning  house  have  to  be  gotten  out  qiackly 
and  urgently." 


PENTAGON    DRAGS    ITS    FEET    ON 
DRUG    STATISTICS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  reflle  H.R.  8216,  the  Armed 
Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  .  Last  week,  I  was  pleased  to 
include  as  cosponsors  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy),  a  principal 
author  of  an  important  study  entitled 
"The  World  Heroin  Problem."  recent- 
ly presented  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  The  addition  of  these  three 
colleagues  brings  the  total  number  of 
cosponsors  of  my  bill  to  49.  A  number  of 
other  Members  have  also  filed  the  bill 
separately.  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  enthusiastic  support  of  a  bill 
which  makes  a  serious  effort  to  deal  with 
the  escalating  drug  abuse  problem  with- 
in the  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  part  of  my  effort  to  acquire  stat- 
istical information  from  the  Pentagon 
regarding  the  extent  of  this  epidemic  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  have  requested  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin  Laird, 
copies  of  hospital  utilization  reports 
which  are  compiled  in  the  field  every 
month  and  contain  information  on  the 
number  of  drug  addicts  in  the  services  in 
Vietnam.  On  May  21,  Mr.  Everett  G. 
Hopson,  special  assistant  on  drug  abuse 
control  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  responded  to  my  re- 
quest and  stated  that  since  the  infor- 
mation had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
field.  I  could  expect  an  answer  in  'ap- 
proximately 14  days."  That  14  days  has 
now  come  and  gone,  and  no  information 
is  forthcoming. 

On  June  4,  I  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Laird, 
expressing  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
communications  system  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  the  letter  I 
stated: 

If  the  difficulty  encountered  Ln  obtaining 
this  information  from  DOD  is  any  criterion, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  drug  problem  has 
reached  crisis  prop>ortions  within  the  Armed 
Services.  The  reports  I  requested  were  first 
required  In  a  MACV  Directive  dated  Decem- 
ber 10,  1970,  and  now,  six  months  later,  there 
is  still  no  mformation  available.  This  is 
highly  unsatisfactory  and  shows  a  failure  to 
follow  the  prescribed  collection  of  reports.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  vigoroios  action  be 
taken  to  bring  up  to  date  this  statistical  in- 
formation concerning  the  exceeding  serious 
problem  of  military  drug  abuse.  Without  such 
statistics,  the  actual  faots  cannot  be  de- 
termined and  the  necessary  reforms  under- 
taken. 

My  latest  conversation  with  Mr.  Hop- 
son's  office  on  June  7  revealed  that  there 
will  be  still  further  delay  before  the  in- 
formation can  be  obtained.  Daily,  I  re- 
ceive letters  from  parents  concerned  be- 
cause their  sons  became  addicted  to 
heroin  in  Vietnam  and  have  returned 
home  to  roam  the  streets,  interested  only 
in  finding  their  next  "fix."  These  men. 
who  because  of  their  addiction  are 
physically  and  psychologically  ill,  are 
desperately  in  need  of  help. 

For  me  and  my  cosponsors,  that  help 
should  logically  come  from  the  Armed 
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Forces,  in  whose  service  our  disillusioned 
men  discovered  heroin  and  other  habit- 
forming  drugs.  If  these  men  were  intelli- 
gently rehabilitated  before  they  were  dis- 
charged, they,  their  families,  and  society 
as  a  whole  would  be  the  benefactors.  Im- 
mediate action  is  necessary  to  correct  this 
dire  situation.  Let  us  rouse  the  armed 
services  to  action,  provide  the  means, 
and  encourage  them  to  accept  their  in- 
evitable responsibility  to  rehabilitate 
these  addicted  men.  Only  then  will  they 
be  able  to  reenter  civilian  society  as  citi- 
zens ready  for  and  carwible  of  a  produc- 
tive contribution  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community. 

I  wish  to  include  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Bridgeport  Post  in  support  of 
my  position: 

Mn-rrARY   Addicts 

The  new  stance  taken  by  President  Nixon 
on  drugs  gives  every  Indication  that  a  crack- 
down Is  coming.  His  pledge  to  give  the  high- 
est priority  to  attacking  the  narcotics  epi- 
demic in  boith  military  and  civUlaa  life  must 
be  followed  up  with  the  firmest  of  action. 
Nothing  less  will  suffice. 

Members  of  a  congressional  fact-finding 
team  have  made  the  sordid  observation  that 
more  American  servicemen  In  Vietnam  are 
falling  victim  to  heroin  than  to  enemy  hos- 
tilities. Thousands  of  soldiers — as  many  as 
one  In  six — are  addicted  to  narcotics. 

The  tragedy  and  heartbroak  which  this 
could  spwll  for  the  Individuals  involved  and 
the  society  they  wUl  re-enter  as  civilians  is 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  Obviously  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  which  is  commensurate 
with  the  problem. 

Representative  Robert  H.  Steele  of  Vernon 
was  a  leading  participant  in  the  study  which 
revealed  the  extent  of  drug  use  by  American 
soldiers  in  the  war  zone.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  victims  must  be  rehablUtated  in  Veter- 
an Administration  centers  after  they  are 
released  from  the  services.  While  the  in- 
tention is  good,  the  attack  must  be  even 
stronger. 

The  other  members  of  Connecticut's  dele- 
gation in  the  House  are  backing  a  plan 
formulated  by  Representative  John  S.  Mona- 
gan  of  Waterbury.  He  would  have  military 
personnel  addicted  to  drugs  retained  In  the 
service  until  they  are  cured.  The  Pentagon 
would  be  required  to  set  up  centers  where 
the  treatment  will  be  provided. 

The  difference  In  the  two  approaches  is  sig- 
nificant. A  person  in  the  Armed  Forces  comes 
under  military  law  and  discipline.  A  civilian 
does  not.  Judging  by  the  high  rat«  of  pre- 
mature departure  at  most  drug  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  Mr.  Monagan's  thinking  makes 
sense. 

And  while  Congress  deliberates  on  ways  to 
cure  the  victims  of  dope,  a  hlghpower  effort 
must  be  undertaken  to  protect  the  healthy 
combatants  In  Vietnam.  Ugly  accusations 
have  been  made  against  top  South  Vietna- 
mese officials  who  allegedly  profit  from  the 
drug  traffic.  At  the  very  least,  the  Saigon 
government  has  made  little  effort  to  stop 
the  fiow  of  narcotics.  This  attitude  must  be 
changed. 

Clearly,  Washington  must  be  the  command 
post  for  a  multi-pronged  assault  against  the 
evils  of  drugs.  Now  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  vowed  to  meet  the  challenge  head 
on.  there  should  be  no  holds  barred  In  get- 
ting the  Job  done. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.   RYAN.   Mr.    Speaker,   following 


passage  of  the  Lead-Based  Faint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  91- 
695,  there  was  very  real  question  whether 
the  President  would  sign  the  legislation 
into  law.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare— which  is  given 
the  chief  authority  under  the  act  to 
mount  the  Federal  assault  on  this  man- 
made,  yet  preventable,  disease — recom- 
mended that  he  veto  it.  Fortunately,  pub- 
lic pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  a 
massive  campaign  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams, and  the  President  signed  the 
bill  on  January  13,  1971. 

Since  then,  the  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  has  been  deafening. 
But  for  the  determined  concern  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, this  new  law  might  well  have  sunk 
into  immediate  senescence.  Fortunately, 
we  have  been  able  to  prevent  its  un- 
timely death. 

Last  February,  48  Members  of  the 
House  joined  me  in  Introducing  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act.  Despite  this,  no  ac- 
tion resulted  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration :  no  request  was  made  for  funds 
for  that  fiscal  year.  In  April.  47  Mem- 
bers joined  me  in  ■writing  to  Secretary 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  urg- 
ing that  his  Department  request  funds. 
Still  no  action. 

The  Congress  did  act.  The  Senate 
provided  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1971 
in  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion bill.  Unfortunately,  this  money  was 
deleted  in  conference.  However,  while 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  thus  now 
a  lost  cause,  there  are  two  factors  which 
have  provided  me  with  particular  en- 
couragement that  there  will  be  fund- 
ing— in  an  ample  amount — for  fiscal 
year  1972.  First,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  graciously  assured  me  "there  will 
be  ample  funds,  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure 
of  it,  in  the  1972  appropriations  bill  for 
this  very,  very,  very  bad  problem." 

Second,  the  national  attention  which 
has  mounted  concerning  funding  con- 
vinces me  that  the  administration  can- 
not stand  aloof  much  longer.  Indicative 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson, by  letter  of  May  28,  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  President  intends  to 
transmit  an  amendment  to  the  1972 
budget  requesting  $2  million  for  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act.  The  administration  finally  has  at 
least  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
law  on  the  books. 

Of  course,  the  meager  sum  of  $2  mil- 
lion is  ridiculous.  The  preliminary  re- 
quests which  Secretary  Richardson's  De- 
partment has  already  received  for  fimd- 
ing  alone  exceed  the  $25  million  which 
his  Department  is  authorized  to  dis- 
pense in  grants.  And  more  requests  T\ill 
be  forthcoming. 

I  do  want  to  clear  up  some  misappre- 
hensions which  Secretary  Richardson's 
letter  may  have  conveyed  to  some  of  my 
colleagues,  who  received  copies  of  the 
same  May  28  letter.  Secretary  Richard- 
son states  that : 

The  $a  million  to  be  requested  would  be 
used  to  make  a  more  concerted  effort  to  de- 


fine the  extent  of  the  problem  and  support 
model  demonstration  projects  in  three  com- 
munities. 

The  time  is  long  past  for  "defining 
problems"  and  for  "demonstration  proj- 
ects." We  know  what  the  problem  is.  So. 
too,  should  the  Secretary.  Within  his 
own  D^WLTtment,  the  Secretary  has  one 
of  the  leading  exp>erts  in  the  country  on 
childhood  lead  poisoning — Dr.  Jane  S. 
Lin-Pu.  One  of  her  articles  was  reprint- 
ed by  the  Secretary's  own  Department 
for  public  distribution.  So  let  me  quote 
this  HEW  publication,  a  reprint  of 
"Childhood  Lead  Poisoning — An  Eradi- 
cable  Disease": 

In  the  history  of  modern  medicine,  few 
childhood  diseases  occupy  a  position  as 
tmique  as  lead  poisoning.  It  is  a  i>revent&ble 
disease.  The  etiology,  pathiogenesis,  epidemi- 
ology, and  symptomatology  have  all  been 
well  defined.  Methods  tor  screening,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  have  long  been  avail- 
able. 

I  would  also  call  Secretary  Richard- 
son's attention  to  the  work  of  another 
member  of  his  Department  staff — Surg. 
Gen.  Dr.  Jesse  Steinfeld.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's Public  Health  Service,  whicii 
Dr.  Steinfeld  heads,  issued  a  report,  ap- 
proved October  12.  1970.  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  entitled  "Medical  Aspects  of 
Lead  Poisoning."  I  believe  that  report 
amply  demonstrates  that  the  problem 
has  been  identified,  and  that  the  action 
to  be  taken  is  known. 

Yes,  it  is  long  past  time  for  "identify- 
ing problems"  and  conducting  "demon- 
stration projects." 

'  I  would  also  call  attention  to  another 
component  of  Secretary  Richardson's 
staff — the  Bureau  of  Community  Elnvi- 
ronmental  Management.  The  Bureau  was 
delegated  the  responsibility  to  implement 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act  on  March  5  by  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson's Assistant  Secretarj-  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Bureau 
prepared  an  implementation  plan,  dated 
March  18,  1971,  which  lays  out  the  entire 
structure  of  implementation  of  the  act. 
Insofar  as  Secretary  Richardson  is 
concerned  with  identifying  the  prob- 
lem, I  would  direct  his  attention  to  page 
1  of  his  di\ision's  implementation  plan. 
This  states: 

Lead-based  Paint  poisoning  is  one  of  the 
more  serious  and  critical  health  problems  af- 
fecting urban  core  children  today.  Lead-b€ised 
paint  poisoning  affects  4(X).000  children  an- 
nually, causing  200  deaths  and  leaving  many 
thousands  permanently  retarded.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  400,000  children  with  ele- 
vated blood  lead  levels,  annually  16.000  re- 
quire treatment  for  lead  poisoning  and  of  the 
number  3.200  incur  moderate  to  severe  brain 
damage  (requiring  special  care),  and  800 
children  receive  brain  damage  severe  enough 
to  require  care  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  E^ert  testimony  presented  In  Con- 
gressional hearings  has  Indicated  that  the 
lead  paint  poisoning  is  more  prevalent  than 
the  polio  problem  before  the  advent  of  the 
Salk  vaccine  and  that  lead  paint  poisoning 
leaves  more  children  permanently  impaired 
than  did  Oennan  measles  prior  to  the  exten- 
sive measle  vaccination  programs.  The  urgen- 
cy of  the  problem  has  not  been  questioned  by 
any  group.  Rather,  representation  from  uni- 
versities. State  and  city  health  departments 
or  community  action  groups  and  the  National 
Association  of  Paint  and  Vamlah  Manufac- 
turers have  urged  that  strong  Immediate  ac- 
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tlon  to  be  taken  to  control  the  lead  poisoning 
problem. 

Secretary  Richardson  contemplates 
three  demonstration  projects  as  the  ad- 
ministration's response  to  childhood  lead 
poisoning.  Again.  I  would  direct  his  at- 
tention to  the  implementation  plan  pre- 
pared by  his  own  employees  within  the 
Bureau  of  Coummunity  Environmental 
Management,  pages  3  and  4: 

The  problem  of  lead  poisoning  Is  com- 
pletely controllable  with  existing  technol- 
ogy. Techniques  for  the  control  of  the  prob- 
lem are  developed  and  tested.  Program  acti- 
vities have  generated  a  widespread  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  and  an  eagerness  to  ini- 
tiate or  expand  local  lead  control  efforts  with 
minimum  "seed  money"  from  F"ederal  sources. 

The  Public  Health  Service  through  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Environmental  Man- 
agement had  done  much  to  define  the  prob- 
lem, bring  the  problem  to  professional  and 
public  attention,  and  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage local  control  programs.  An  intrade- 
partmentai  committee  prepared  an  HEW 
policy  statement  defining  levels  of  lead 
poisoning  and  recommending  treatment  and 
control  techniques.  On  October  12,  1970,  the 
Surgeon  General  Issued  his  policy  statement 
on  "The  Control  of  Lead  Poisoning  in  Chil- 
dren." Procedural  guidelines  for  assisting 
communities  in  carrying  out  lead  control 
programs  have  been  developed  by  BCEM  and 
distributed  widely.  The  application  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  guidelines  have  been 
demonstrated  In  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Simple  Inexpensive  and  rapid  methodolo- 
gies for  the  determination  of  blood  lead  levels 
have  been  developed  and  are  being  tested  by 
BCEM  In  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  New 
York.  Tliese  micro-techniques  require  only 
one  one-hundredth  the  amount  of  blood,  and 
cost  one-fourth  as  much  as  former  methods. 
Thus,  It  Is  now  practical  and  economically 
feiulble  for  conmi unities  to  carry  out  the 
massive  screening  programs  recommended  by 
the  Surgeon  General.  There  is  a  minimal  need 
for  further  research. 

The  necessary  Information  to  eliminate 
the  problem  Is  known.  The  time  for  action  is 
now  and  now  Is  the  time  for  effective  ac- 
tion programs  at  the  commtinlty  level. 

This  is  not  political  rhetoric;  these  are 
the  words  of  the  trained  professionals 
who  work  for  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Let  me  repeat  them  for  emphasis: 

There  is  a  minimal  need  for  further  re- 
search. The  necessary  Information  to  elimin- 
ate the  problem  is  known.  The  time  for  action 
Is  now  and  now  Is  the  time  for  efTectlve 
action  programs  at  the  community  level. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now.  How  much 
simpler  it  would  be  to  make  that  action 
possible  If  the  administration  would  come 
over  to  the  side  of  the  little  children  who 
so  desperately  need  help. 

The  children  are  waiting. 


REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  personal  sadness  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Reinhold  Nle- 
buhr,  who  died  on  June  1. 

Reinhold  Nlebuhr  was  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual giants  of  this  century.  Although 
he  shunned  the  titles  of  philosopher  and 
theologian,  he  waa  both  of  these  and 
more.  Not  content  to  be  a  theorist  only, 
he  tested  his  Ideas  in  the  arena  of  elec- 


toral politics.  In  1930,  he  was  the  Social- 
ist candidate  for  Congress;  he  was  among 
the  founders  of  New  York's  Liberal 
Party.  He  weis  an  architect  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  Few  men  have 
so  thoroughly  combined  an  active  life 
with  solid  and  unrelenting  intellectual 
achievement.  As  the  Washington  Post 
noted: 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  church  leaders 
who  spoke  with  power  not  only  to  the  church 
on  churctUy  matters  but  to  the  world  on 
worldly  matters. 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  principal  pulpit  during 
his  long  public  career  was  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  For  40  years,  he  served  on 
the  faculty  of  this  outstanding  institu- 
tion; but  even  as  he  taught  new  genera- 
tions of  ministers,  he  maintained  his  deep 
involvement  in  political  affairs. 

He  developed  a  complex  philosophy 
based  on  the  fallibility  of  man  and  the 
absurdity  of  human  pretensions,  as  well 
as  on  the  Biblical  precepts  that  man 
should  love  God  and  his  neighbor.  His 
Protestant  theology  was  called  neo- 
orthodoxy.  It  stressed  original  siii,  which 
he  defined  as  pride.  It  rejected  utopian- 
ism,  the  belief  that  "increasing  reason, 
increasing  education,  increasing  techni- 
cal conquests  of  nature  make  moral  prog- 
ress, that  historical  development  means 
moral  progress." 

Educator,  philosopher,  theologian, 
critic,  politician,  he  left  his  imprint  on 
countless  thousands.  His  efforts  helped 
make  our  political  process  more  vital.  In 
the  words  of  the  New  York  Times: 

In  a  time  of  moral  confusion  and  rapid 
political  change,  he  was  a  frequent  source  of 
political  wisdom  and  an  Illuminating  spokes- 
man for  the  moral  values  that  sustain  hu- 
man freedom. 

A  giant  is  gone.  We  will  sorely  miss 
him. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Nlebuhr,  to  his  son,  Christopher,  and  to 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sifton. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
tributes  to  Reinhold  Nlebuhr— the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  June  3.  the  New 
York  Post  editorial  of  June  3,  the  Wash- 
lngt<Ki  Post  editorial  of  June  3,  and  an 
article  by  Michael  Novak  from  the  New 
York  Times'  "Week  in  Review"  of  June 
6: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1971) 
Reinhold  Niebukb 

Reinhold  Nlebuhr  blended  theology  and 
practical  politics  as  articulator  of  the  con- 
cept of  "liberal  realism."  His  writings  pro- 
vided the  intellectual  underpinning  for 
much  of  what  was  most  constructive  In  the 
antltotalltarlan  left. 

Beginning  In  the  late  1930's,  Dr.  Nlebuhr 
was  profoundly  Influential  In  moving  Ameri- 
can Protestantism  away  from  pacifism  and 
a  Utopian  view  of  politics  toward  a  more  com- 
plex, more  tragic  and  politically  more  realis- 
tic view  of  man  and  society.  In  his  master- 
piece 'The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man"  and 
In  his  lesser  books,  he  brought  to  bear  old 
Christian  Insights  Into  man's  fallibility  and 
pride  and  made  them  relevant  and  convinc- 
ing in  this  sectilar  age.  Because  of  his  great 
gifts  as  public  speaker  and  lucid,  forcefiU 
writer,  there  were  few  within  the  Protestant 
community  who  did  not  feel  his  Influence, 
while  niany  who  shared  other  beliefs  or  re- 
jected religion  also  responded  to  his  argu- 
ments. 

Not  one  to  be  a  theorist  only,  Dr.  Nlebiihr 


tested  hla  concepts  In  the  arena  of  electoral 
politics.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  New 
York's  Liberal  party  in  1944  and  an  architect 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  In  the 
years  following  World  War  n  his  influence 
on  the  thinking  of  many  key  Government 
policymakers  was  so  profound  that  George 
P.  Kennan  saw  him  as  "the  father  of  us  all" — 
the  "all"  being  the  liberal  trendsetters  of 
the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Dr.  Nlebuhr's  Ideas  were  not,  of  course,  al- 
ways accepted  with  the  grace  and  facility 
with  which  he  propounded  them.  But  even 
his  adversaries  of  the  right  and  the  left 
cheerfully  conceded  the  effervescence  of  his 
mind  and  the  humanltarlanlsm  of  his  philos- 
ophy. Dr.  Nlebuhr  helped  Infuse  vigor  Into 
the  American  democratic  process.  In  a  time 
of  moral  confusion  and  rapid  p>olltlcal 
change,  he  was  a  frequent  source  of  polit- 
ical wisdom  and  an  Ulumlnatlng  spokesman 
for  the  moral  values  that  sustain  human 
freedom. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  June  3,  1971] 
Reinholo    Niebtthb 

In  the  obituaries  Reinhold  Nlebuhr  was 
descrllsed  as  a  "noted  Protestant  theologian" 
but  the  roeter  of  his  disciples  transcended  all 
sectarian  boundaries  of  belief  and  disbelief. 
The  central  article  of  hla  faith.  It  might  be 
said,  waa  a  rejection  of  dogma  In  either  re- 
ligious or  secular  affairs.  Yet  a  stole  sksptl- 
cism  never  became  a  rationalization  for 
aloofness  from  the  great  Issues  of  his  time. 
In  fact  his  extraordinary  achievement  was 
that,  even  as  he  challenged  the  Illusion  of 
man's  perfectibility,  he  was  exhorting  and  In- 
spiring so  many  to  overcome  their  limitations 
of  spirit. 

He  detested  arrogance,  vanity  and  self- 
righteousness — In  men  or  nations.  Including 
his  own — and  he  was  scornful  of  those, 
whether  politicians  or  clergymen,  who  offered 
salvation  at  bargain  prices.  But  few  men  dedi- 
cated themselves  more  steadfastly  to  the 
quest  for  social  Justice,  human  freedom  and 
a  glimpse  of  peace  on  earth.  Always  conscious 
of  the  complexity  of  the  human  condition 
and  the  Ironies  of  history,  he  insisted  that 
"life  has  no  meaning  except  In  terms  of  re- 
sponsibility." For  him  "responslbUlty"  meant 
a  constant  endeavor  to  stir  man's  more  gen- 
erous, compassionate  and  tolerant  Instincts 
In  his  eternal  combat  with  his  darker  Im- 
pulses. 

Teacher,  philosopher,  crusader,  critic,  he 
left  his  imprint  on  a  vast,  ecumenical  flock, 
while  spuming  the  tawdry  show-blz  of  evan- 
gelism. Many  will  remember  not  only  his  wis- 
dom but  his  personal  warmth,  grace  and  hu- 
mility. In  the  deepest  sense  he  was  a  man  for 
all  seasons. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  3.  1971] 
Reinhou)  Niebtthb 

Large  numbers  owe  large  debts  to  the 
teaching  of  Reinhold  Nlebuhr.  For  secular- 
ists who  sought  to  make  sense  out  of  the 
mysterious  ways  of  politics — never  mind  the 
mysteries  of  religious  faith — he  was  a  care- 
ful explainer  of  the  creative  role  that  law 
can  play  in  causing  positive  social  change. 
For  believers,  whether  In  God,  Christianity  or 
some  form  of  metaphysical  truth,  he  Insisted 
that  the  religious  experience  should  be  less 
a  form  of  parochial  loyalty  than  a  com- 
mitment to  values  that  help  men  to  over- 
come hate.  Injustice,  Ignorance.  For  prag- 
matlsts  who  wanted  here-and-now  results, 
he  was  the  pastor  of  a  Detroit  church  who. 
more  than  60  years  ago,  daringly  spoke  out 
against  what  he  considered  the  callous  man- 
agement practices  of  Henry  Ford, 

All  these  different  roles  might  suggest  a 
man  on  the  run,  a  part-time  specialist  touch- 
ing many  bases  but  never  fully  covering  any. 
Yet  diversity  was  a  main  reason  for  Mr.  Nle- 
buhr's exceUence,  because  essential  to  any- 
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thing  he  did  or  thought  was  a  tle-ln  to 
Christian  realism.  He  wrote: 

"The  finest  task  of  achieving  Justice  will 
be  done  neither  by  the  Utopians  who  dream 
dreams  of  perfect  brotherhood  nor  yet  by 
the  cynics  who  believe  that  the  self-interest 
of  nations  cannot  be  overcome.  It  must  be 
done  by  the  realists  who  understand  that 
nations  are  selfish  and  will  be  so  till  the  end 
of  history,  but  that  none  of  us,  no  matter 
how  selfish  we  may  be,  can  be  only  selfish." 

Because  his  writing  and  preaching  on  re- 
ligion had  little  or  none  of  the  revival  tent 
to  it,  Mr.  Nlebuhr  attracted  a  wide  follow- 
ing in  those  seminaries  where  students  de- 
mand that  the  church  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  war,  racism  and  poverty.  More  than 
a  few  of  the  clergjrmen  Jailed  In  recent  years 
for  civil  disobedlance,  or  those  who  work  to 
organize  the  poor  or  the  ethnic  communities, 
were  first  nudged  that  way  by  Nlebuhr.  He 
disdained  what  he  called  "a  simple  pletlstlc 
version  of  the  Protestant  faith"  by  which 
celebrity-preachers  try  to  prove  "that  prayer 
can  harness  divine  power  to  human  ends, 
particularly  to  the  ends  of  business  success 
and  happiness." 

Although  he  could  be  as  abstruse  as  the 
next  theologian  when  the  moment  was  right, 
Mr.  Nlebuhr's  writing  and  speaking  style 
generally  remained  simple.  A  tribute  man; 
will  pay  him  Is  not  only  to  go  back  and 
re-read  his  better-known  works,  but  make 
tiie  effort  to  go  forward  and  apply  them  to 
ones  dally  life.  His  notions  of  Christian  real- 
Ism  apply  so  well,  perhaps  because  they  are 
needed  so  much. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  6. 1971] 

NiEBtrHB:  "Where  Men  of  Courage 

Might  Stand" 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

(Note. — Mr.  Novak  teaches  political  theol- 
ogy at  the  State  University  of  New  York  In 
Old  Westbury.  L.I.) 

.A  giant  Is  gone.  Reinhold  Nlebulir.  the 
American  theologlcan,  died  last  Tuesday  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  serious  Illness. 

Several  qualities  In  Mr.  Nlebuhr's  life 
(1892-1971)  might  commend  It  as  a  model 
for  young  people  today.  To  begin  with,  and 
despite  his  Intellectual  pre-eminence,  he 
never  earned  an  academic  doctorate. 

"I  cut  my  eye  teeth  fighting  Ford,"  Mr. 
Niebuhr  once  said  of  Mb  years  (1916-1928)  a.s 
a  young  pastor  In  a  worklngman's  parish  In 
Detroit.  He  marched  with  the  unionists, 
wrote  biting  articles  and  visited  labor  trouble 
spots  In  West  'Virginia  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  was  next  called  to  teach  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  the  Socialist  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  1930,  and  In  1935  he 
started  a  Journal,  Radical  Religion.  He  wrote 
thousands  of  articles,  columns  and  book  re- 
views. 

Few  Americans  In  this  cent\iry  have  so 
thoroughly  combined  an  active,  radical  life 
with  solid  and  unrelenting  Intellectual 
achievement.  European  scholars  observe  that 
Mr.  Niebuhr  stood  "head  and  shoulders" 
above  other  American  theologians.  But  In 
matters  of  social  and  political  theology,  be 
had  no  peer  on  either  continent. 

FOtTNDEK     OF     MOVEMENT 

Mr.  Nlebuhr's  books,  particularly  "Moral 
Man  and  Immoral  Society"  (1932)  and  "The 
Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man"  (the  Glfford 
Lectures  of  1939),  established  the  terms  of 
theological  discussion  for  more  than  30  years. 
Mr.  Nlebuhr  was  among  the  founders  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  To  combat 
the  flaccid  pacifism  of  the  1930's,  he  founded 
the  small  but  Influential  Journal,  Clirls- 
tianlty  and  Crisis. 

Millions  in  Europe  were  dying,  he  argued, 
and  it  would  be  Inomoral  to  buy  one's  own 
pacifism  at  the  price  of  their  torment.  Mr. 
Nlebuhr  was  the  chief  architect  of  an  Intel- 


lectual and  politically  effective  movement 
known  as  "Christian  realism."  Among  those 
deeply  Influenced  by  It  were  George  F.  Ken- 
nan,  Arthur  Bchleslnger  Jr.,  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau  and  McOeorge  Bundy. 

Christian  or  liberal  "realism"  was  Impor- 
tant for  two  reasons. 

First,  It  successfully  opposed  the  excessive 
moral  Ism  long  characteristic  of  American 
politics.  Americans  love  to  talk  about  beauti- 
ful Ideals,  and  Mr.  Nlebuhr  advised  his  stu- 
dents to  be  suspicious.  They  should  sort  out 
all  the  motives  of  power  and  reasons  of  in- 
terest In  political  situations,  he  said,  and 
they  should  not  accept  moral  words  at  face 
value.  Behind  moral  language  there  often 
lies,  he  taught,  self-aggrandizement. 

Second,  "realism"  stressed  the  differences 
between  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  the 
behavior  of  social  groups.  The  man  who  is  a 
good  husband,  kind  father  and  law-abiding 
citizen  may,  nevertheless,  share  with  more  or 
less  uneasy  conscience  In  the  patterns  of  an 
immoral  society.  He  may.  In  examining  his 
life  in  Individualistic  terms,  think  of  himself 
as  a  reasonably  moral  man.  More  dispas- 
sionate Judges,  examining  the  impact  of  the 
social  Institutions  to  which  he  gives  support, 
might  consider  the  net  weight  of  his  action 
immoral. 

Christian  realism  tended  to  differ  from  lib- 
eral realism  In  its  sense  of  the  brokenness 
of  things.  Where  his  more  secular  friends- 
opponents  saw  history  as  a  more  or  lees  be- 
nign path  of  scientific  and  democratic  prog- 
ress, Mr.  Nlebuhr  saw  absurd  elements,  trag- 
edy and  Irony. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Nlebuhr  vras  also  a  foe  of 
merely  "objective"  analyses  of  hiunan  af- 
fairs. He  held  that  human  reason  is  always 
In  part  a  servant  of  passion  and  Interests  of 
the  self.  He  taught  that  action  and  agency 
are  prior  to  reason.  The  self  Is  first  an  actor 
and  doer,  and  a  knower  only  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  Its  own  dramatic  choices. 

BADICAUSM    FORESHADOWED 

Thus,  Mr.  Nlebuhr  anticipated  themes  that 
were  to  become  prominent  in  radical  circles 
In  the  late  nineteen-slxtles.  By  that  time, 
however,  the  effects  of  a  stroke  were  keeping 
him  from  sustained  and  regular  writing. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr's  later  work  seemed  to  move 
in  a  more  pragmatic  and  secular  direction. 
For  many,  his  earlier  attacks  on  the  biases 
Involved  in  appeals  to  reason  became  a  Justi- 
fication for  a  new  and  powerful  form  of 
reason:  close,  hard,  technical,  "operational" 
analysis. 

"Christian  realism"  hardened  into  an 
Ideology  at  a  second  point,  too.  The  decades 
of  Mr.  Nelbulir's  productive  years  Included 
the  Dtpresslon.  the  relentless  rise  of  fascism 
In  Europe,  the  possibility  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. Not  much  room  was  left  for  hope,  opti- 
mism or  radical  visions.  The  mood  was  one  of 
crisis.  The  Imperative  was  survival,  not 
Utopia.  The  bias  was  In  this  sense  conserva- 
tive. 

The  end  of  the  nlneteen-slxtlee  saw  a  sec- 
ond burst  of  radical  political  emotion,  analy- 
sis and  energy.  The  new  radicals  attacked 
the  Christian  realists'  seeming  commitment 
to  reason,  analysis  and  objectivity.  Just  as 
Mr.  Nlebuhr  himself  had  attacked  the  parti- 
sans of  a  different  form  of  reason  In  the 
nineteen  thirties. 

Still,  nothing  in  our  experience  these  last 
five  years  suggests  that  a  sense  of  the 
absurd,  of  tragedy,  of  Irony  does  not  apply 
to  politics.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Nlebtlhr's  firm- 
est convictions  that  the  field  of  social  and 
political  smaljrsls  is  constantly  In  flux,  ir- 
reduclbly  concrete,  Irrefragahly  a-Ioglcal  and 
ironic. 

Mr.  Nlebuhr  never  expected  his  own  work 
to  last  as  a  dike.  He  expected  it,  at  best,  to 
stand  as  an  example  of  how  to  "discern 
the  times" — to  detect  In  shifting  and  baffling 
events  the  places  where  men  of  courage  might 
stand  and  give  some  little  shape  to  some 


little  part  of  history.  Such  responsibility  U 
man's  nature  and  his  destiny.  The  end  of  It 
Is  almost  always  not  what  we  Intended,  not 
what  we  meant  at  all. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follo'wing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHiUTz)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  SO  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  10  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Grasso)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Hebert,  for  10  minutes  today 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  20  minutes,  on  June  9. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Brooks,  to  include  a  table  with  his 
remarks  made  today  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  HJR.  8311. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Schmitz 
and  Mr.  Gross  and  to  Include  extrsmeous 
matter  on  HJl.  8313. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schmitz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Prey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bro'WN  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  EscH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Grasso)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsPiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  O'Neill  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAif  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bUI  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6369.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations. 
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gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel, 
Tex.  (Galveston  Channel  40-Ioot  project), 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Ctanmittee 
on  Public  Worfcs,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  April  21.  1950  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-121); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


OATH  OP   OFFICE   OP   MEMBER 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22),  to 
be  administered  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  text  of  which  is 
carried  in  section  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
and  being  as  follows: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear   (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take   this  obligation  freely 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well   and   faithfully   discharge   the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to   in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  92d  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States"  lU.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  25",  approved 
February  18.  1948: 

William  O.  Mills.  First  District  of 
Maryland. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

818.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission (H.  Doc.  No.  93-119) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

819.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  the  legislative  branch  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-120) :  to  the  Oonamittee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  6    1970.  submitting  a  report,  to- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KASTEINMEIER :  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. S.  645.  An  act  to  provide  relief  in 
patent  and  trademark  cases  affected  by  the 
emergency  situation  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice which  began  on  March  18.  1970;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  92-255).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  en  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KASTEa«£EIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  5237.  A  bUl  to  carry  Into  effect 
a  provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  re- 
vised at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  July  14.  1967; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-256).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELaON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
West  Fargo  Pioneer;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
92-250 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJi.  2408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
A.  Oerbert  (Rept.  No.  92-251).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  3041.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  John  Harwln  Parrlsh,  postmaster  at  Olade- 
water,  Tex.,  and  for  Mary  James  Kates,  >wner 
of  the  Gladewater  Daily  Mirror;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  92-252).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4310.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Colbath  (Rept.  No.  92-253).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJR.  7871.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-254). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARINO: 

H.R.  8972.  A  hill  to  protect  the  domesUc 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  BINOHAM: 

H.R.  8973.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 


H  R.  8974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  prcs- 
ent  dollar  limits  on  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  child-care  deduction,  to  eliminate  all 
income  limits  on  eligibility  for  such  deduc- 
tion, and  to  increase  the  maximum  age  of 
a  dependent  child  with  respect  to  whom 
such  deduction  may  be  allowed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8975.  A   bill    to    amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   with  respect   to  the 
deflmtlon  of  commuter  fare  revenue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVEajUJD: 
H.R.  8976.  A   bill   to  provide  for  termina- 
tion of  the  authorization  for  certain  rivers 
and  harbors   and   fiood  control   projects;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    COLLIER: 
H.R.  8977.  A    bill    to  authorize   appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain   rail-highway    grade    crossings    in    the 
State  of  Illinois;   to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  8978.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  lapel  buttons  indicating  that  an  In- 
dividual was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  one  time 
or  that  a  family  member  is  currently  held  as 
a  prisoner  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  8979.  A  bUl  to  name  the  Federal  office 
buUdlng  In  Buffalo,  N.Y..  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Federal  Office  BuUding;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Flowers.  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mrs. 
Hicks   of   Massachusetts,   Mr.   Mat- 

SUNACA.         Mr.         MONTGOMERT,         Mr. 

Nichols,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin) : 
H.R.  8980.  A  bill  to  provide  reimbursement 
for  losses  Incurred  by  commercial  fishermen, 
as  well  as  allied  sport  fishing  camps,  as  a  re- 
sult of  restrictions  Imposed  by  a  State  or  the 
Federal  Government,    to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  8981.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention   of  Judge  advocates   and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California)  : 
H.R.  8982.  A  bill  to  amend  section  344(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
permit  certain  naturalization  courts  to  re- 
tain  additional   naturalization   fees;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  8983.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  overtime  pay  for 
travel    time    of   Federal   employees,  and   for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  8984.  A  blU   to  amend  the  National 
Environmental    Policy   Act   of    1969;    to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (fOr  himself,  Mr.  Clark. 
and  Mr.  Halpehn)  : 
H.R.  8985.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  narcotics  addicts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.   MrKVA.    Mr.   HALPrRN.   and   Mr. 

Roe)  ; 

H.R.  8986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 

to  provide  for  the  development  and  oi)era- 

tlon  of  treatment  programs  for  certain  drug 

abusers  who  are  confined  to  or  released  from 
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correctional    Institutions    and    facilities;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  MiKVA.  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  8987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  Federal  welfare 
payments  may  be  made  with  respyect  to  an 
individual  who  qualifies  therefor  on  the  basis 
of  drug-caused  disability  or  Incapacity  only 
if  such  individual  is  undergoing  appropriate 
treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.R,  8988.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Nebraska  National  Forest  to  the  Samuel 
R.   McKelvie  National  Forest;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   MONAGAN    (for  himself  and 

Mr.   Macdonald   of  Massachusetts)  : 

H.R.  8989.  A  blU  to  establish  drug  abuse 

control  organizations  in  the  Armed  Forces, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICB  of  Texas   (for  himself, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  BcraLxsoN'  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Dowdt,  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
QXHE.    Mr.    Roy,   Mr,    Skbelius,   Mr. 
Shrivee,  and  Mr.  Wikn)  : 
H.R.  8990.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the 
authority   to  prescribe  driver   qualifications 
with  respect  to  certain  motor  vehicles  en- 
gaged in  farm  operations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  8991.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  customs 
brokers;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8992.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,   to   promote   the   general    welfare. 


and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJl.  8993.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ns,.  8994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  aa  to  exempt  certain  private  aircraft 
entering  or  departing  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexloo  at  night  or  on  Sunday 
or  a  holiday  from  provisions  requiring  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  overtime  serv- 
ices at  customs  officers  and  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAII'f: 
H.J.  Res.  690.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  American  rose  as  the  national  floral  em- 
blem of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 
H.J.  Res.  691.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  birthplace  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  In  Atlanta.  Ga.,  ae  a  na- 
tional   historic   site;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  692.  Joint  resolution:  Stable  pur- 
chasing  power   resolution   of    1971;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Brtnklet,  Mr.  Prenzkl, 
Mr.  Halpkrn,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, iix.  McCoaiCACK,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Schwkngkl,  Mr.  Wark, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 


H.J.  Res.  693.  Joint  resolution  to  designatA 
the  month  of  October  of  each  year  as  Drug 
Awareness  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif ornl*: 

H.J.  Res.  694.  Joint  resolution;  Stable  Pur- 
chasing Power  resolution  of  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMrs.  ABZUG: 

B.S..  8995.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
F\iente  and  his  wife.  Blanca  Bagana  F^iente; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  8996.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marjorle 
M.  Routt;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  8997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Gemot  M.  R.  Winkler;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  8998.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Moln 
Iqbal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8999.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jagdlsh 
Kapoor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
80.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  a  postage 
stamp  commemorating  Abraham  Lincoln;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  hast  brought 
us  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  day,  enable 
us  so  to  live  that  we  may  bring  help  to 
others,  credit  to  ourselves,  and  honor  to 
Thy  holy  name.  Though  the  day  be  long 
and  wearisome,  the  hours  tedious  and 
fatiguing,  grant  that  we  may  be  cheer- 
ful when  things  go  wrong,  persevering 
when  things  are  difficult,  serene  when 
things  are  irritating.  Grant  that  nothing 
may  take  away  our  joy,  ruffle  our  peace, 
or  make  us  bitter  towards  any  man. 

Work  in  and  through  us  the  plan  Thou 
hast  for  this  Nation.  Be  with  our  fellow 
workmen,  the  President,  all  who  are  in 
the  executive,  the  judicial,  the  diplo- 
matic and  military  services.  Grant  that 
all  through  this  day,  all  with  whom  we 
work,  and  all  whom  we  meet  may  find  in 
us  the  reflection  of  the  Master  of  Life,  in 
whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT    PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  June  8,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW,  THURSDAY,  AND 
FRIDAY  OP  THIS  WKKK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of 
this  week,  at  the  close  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness each  day,  the  unilnished  business 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Monday,  June  7,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION      OF      THE      ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  Ellender)  . 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  a  nomination  on  the  executive 
calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  nomination  on  the  execu- 
tive calendar  will  be  stated. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jayne  Baker  Spain,  of  Ohio,  to 
be  Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  March  1,  1977. 

The      ACTING      PRESIDENT      pro 
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tempore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  resiune 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


STATEMENT    ON    YESTERDAY'S 
CLOSED  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Senate  on  yester- 
day, of  course,  discussed  matters  which 
cannot  be  discussed  elsewhere  until  the 
material  has  been  declassified.  I  express 
again  the  hope  that  the  report  of  the  two 
staff  members  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  can  be  declassified  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  it  does,  indeed,  clarify 
certain  charges  and,  in  my  opinion,  dis- 
poses adequately  of  those  charges, 
particularly  with  relation  to  the  alleged 
bombing  of  civilian  villages  in  northern 
Laos.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  public  Is 
entitled  to  have  this  information. 

As  to  some  of  the  so-called  disclosures 
in  the  report,  I  must  say  that  I  heard 
nothing  yesterday  that  I  had  not  heard 
before.  I  heard  no  figures  that  I  was  not 
aware  of.  I  believe  that  what  we  had 
was  a  rather  lengthy  tempest  in  our 
ancient  and  honorable  teapot. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACITNa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  should  like  to  take  up  what 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  question  of  a 
change  in  the  presidential  election  law 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  rationale  pro- 
posed for  our  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  that  we  are  fighting  to 
establish  a  democracy  there  in  addition 
to  the  containment  of  communism. 

This  democracy  has  been  questioned 
by  mEmy  political  scientists  In  the  coun- 
try in  a  much  more  extensive  way  than 
I  have  attempted  to  do.  But  I  believe 
we  cannot  remain  oblivious  to  recent 
events. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  are  many 
people  in  this  country  who  are  purposely 
closing  their  eyes  to  what  is  transpir- 
ing In  preparation  for  the  forthcoming 
presidential  election  In  South  Vietnam 
in  October. 

There  is  one  gentleman  who  is  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Assembly  of  South  Vietnam. 
He  is  35  years  old.  His  name  is  Ngo  Cong 
Due.  He  is  a  volatile  yoimg  man,  and  an 
opponent  of  the  present  government  of 
South  Vietnsun.  His  party  Is  primarily 
anti-Communist.  They  oppose  strongly 
any  Commumst  form  of  government.  So, 
along  with  opposing  communism,  they 
also  oppose  the  present  President,  Mr. 
Thieu,  which,  of  course,  should  be  their 
right  imder  a  constitutional  government. 

But  let  me  mention  some  of  the  events 
that  have  taken  place.  He  was  jailed,  I 
believe,  on  May  29  or  30  of  this  year.  He 
was  jailed  for  an  Interesting  reason; 
namely,  that  he  has  opposed  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Thieu.  Since  he  is 
such  an  outstanding  spokesman,  he  was 
In  the  process  of  opposing  the  new  presi- 
dential law  that  was  passed  last  Thurs- 
day in  the  Assembly  of  South  Vietnam. 
Thus,  It  was  probably  felt,  if  he  could 
be  taken  away  from  the  Assembly,  his 
voice  would  not  be  added  to  those  delib- 
erations— much  as  if  a  Senator  here, 
say  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  were  to 
be  arrested  during  a  crucial  aspect  of  a 
debate  and  then  after  debate  and  the 
vote  were  over  and  decided,  for  some 
reason  he  were  to  be  released.  That 
would  be  a  most  unusual  occurrence  and, 
of  course,  it  would  demonstrate  clearly 
that  we  lacked  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  even  American  Embassy 
sources  indicate  that  it  is  a  great  embar- 
rassment to  the  American  cause  in  South 
Vietnam  to  have  these  arrests,  and  to 
have  this  change  in  the  presidential  law 
occur  in  preparation  for  a  coming  politi- 
cal campaign.  In  fact,  over  the  same 
weekend,  another  splinter  party  headed 
by  Trong  Noc  Yeng — this  party  now  is  a 
pacifist  party — tried  to  assemble.  They 
were  having  a  meeting  of  about  200  peo- 
ple. The  meeting  was  dispersed  under, 
again,  the  government  of  Thieu.  They 
were  dispersed. 

This  is  a  party  within  South  Vietnam 
that  is  working  to  have  peace  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  apparently  the  people  in 
power  think  it  is  very  threatening  to  the 
present  Government.  Lieng.  the  head  of 
another  party,  supports  the  force,  as  is 
claimed  by  Due.  Here  is  the  feeble 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Due  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  murder. 

He  is  a  party  man.  Here  are  the 
events,  as  he  related  them.  He  was  given 
a  tipoff  as  to  what  would  happen  to  him 
by  a  friend,  a  Government  appointee  at 
his  home  province. 

The  first  indication  of  his  trouble,  he 
said,  came  on  May  28  when  the  Govern- 
ment-appointed chief  of  Due's  home 
province,  Vinh  Blnh.  told  him  crypti- 
cally. "I  like  you,  but  as  a  province  chief, 
I  must  observe  orders  from  my  superiors. 
If  you  are  put  in  jail  one  day,  I  will  see 
you." 

Here  are  the  events  that  led  to  Due's 
being  put  in  jail.  I  read  from  the  article: 

Two  days  later.  Due  continued,  he  was 
Invited  for  a  drink  with  Pham  Huu  Gta,  the 
pro-government  chairman  of  the  local  pro- 
vincial counsellors  and  Due's  probable  oppo- 
nent for  the  Lower  House  seat  from  Vlnh 
Blnb  In  elections  this  August. 

Due  said  Ola  provoked  hUn  repeatedly  by 
asking  him  whether  he  was  determined  to 
win  the  coming  election  and  Anally,  accord- 
ing to  Due.  spit  beer  In  his  face.  "I  resisted 
with  my  right  hand  to  his  mouth,"  said  Due, 
"causing  his  Up  to  bleed." 


I  continue  to  read : 

On  the  evening  of  May  3 1 ,  Due  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  attempted  murder  on  a 
complaint  filed  by  Ola.  Due  charged  that  the 
whole  proceedliig  was  managed  by  the  office 
of  the  provincial  chief,  acting  under  orders 
from  the  prosecutor  general  In  Saigon. 

He  was  held  in  prison  until  the  debate 
had  finished  and  the  votes  had  been 
secured  for  passage  of  a  change  in  the 
presidential  qualifications.  This  provided 
that  to  be  a  candidate  one  would  have  to 
have  the  approval  of  40  members  of  the 
Assembly  or  100  councillors  throughout 
the  country. 

Under  the  present  situation,  most  au- 
thorities recognize  that  there  Is  only  one 
person  who  could  meet  this  qualification, 
and  that  is  Big  Minh.  It  is  felt  that  he 
could  win  against  Thieu. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  they 
wiped  out  opposition  by  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

The  conclusion  is  very  simple.  The 
question  is  asked.  "Why  would  they  now 
let  him  out  of  Jail  when  they  have  let 
other  people  languish  in  jail?"  The  rea- 
son Is  very  simple.  Apparently  the  votes 
in  the  Assembly  were  secured  to  vote  for 
this  presidential  qualification  law  by 
trading  off  for  votes  to  implement  a 
facet  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Constitu- 
tion. They  said  in  effect,  "If  you  put  this 
law  into  being,  we  can  release  your  depu- 
ties from  jail." 

The  administration  traded  its  votes  to 
secure  votes  for  the  passage  of  this  law, 
plus  the  fact  that  this  Incident,  which 
was  accomplished  officially  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  serves  £is  a 
reminder  to  any  other  deputy  that  might 
want  to  use  as  a  forum  the  Vietnamese 
Parliament  or  Assembly  to  talk  against 
the  Government.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  what  Mr.  Due  has  done  is 
nothing  more  than  what  I  would  have 
done. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  can 
countenance  this  type  of  representative 
government,  a  government  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  representative  government, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand. 
It  is  very  difficult  also  for  me  to  under- 
stand that  we  should  continue  the  sham 
that  is  presently  taking  place. 

We  must  realize  that  these  elections 
will  not  be  democratic  or  representative 
elections,  and  we  associate  this  with  the 
simple  fact  that  we  have  Americans  today 
who  are  dying  in  South  Vietnam  to  sus- 
tain this  government  in  office.  I  find  that 
horrendously  difficult  to  understand. 
Why  we  carmot  take  collective  action  as 
a  body  to  do  something  to  bring  this 
to  an  end,  I  find  most  disturbing. 

And  I  find  a  threat  to  our  system  of 
representative  government.  As  I  have 
said  before,  I  will  state  again  and  again 
and  again  that  imtil  they  recognize  that 
we  have  made  a  mistake  and  under- 
stand that  we  have  made  a  mistake,  we 
suffer  a  wound,  a  psychological  wound 
to  the  American  psyche  that  may  be  Ir- 
reparable. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF     for  an  election  on  his  charter  revision  com-     resourceful    Tammv    Arh.mklP     «f  looct 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  mlttee's  recommendations.  r^oVf^f  »l^  *     t?^    Ai  buckle,    at  least 

^^  This  election  would  llkelv  be  held  in  No  ^^^^  °^  '"^  *^"^  ^  ^0^'  ^^^^  ™ade  pub- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-     vember  ^  lie  This  is  a  wise  development  from  the 

pore.   Under    the   previous   order   there        The  mayor's  committee  is  currently  in  the  standpoint  of  what  our  democracy  is  all 

will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  process  of  reviewing  the  charter  and  has  about — the  people's  right  to  know, 

of  routine  morning  business  to  extend  to  y**'  ^  maXe  its  final  recommendations  to  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  these 

not   later    than   9:30   with   statements  the  city  councu.  closed  hearings  held  yesterday  will  be 

therein  limited  to  3  minutes.  Tentatively,  however,  the  committee  had  declassified  and  published  at  eariiest  od- 

fa^rS  S'af-I^SrSitiro7'^,e^£rro^  ^^'r^^,'  ^^^^  ^  ---^-"  ^mouSt 

VOTERS  APPROVP  OTTARTFR  four-year  terms.  °^  "^e  information  presented  will  be  de- 

°      CI^GE  ^"^^^^^  The  amendment  approved  Thursday  was  Classified,  SO  OUT  Citizens  will  know  mor« 

^^^  placed  on  the  baUot  following  the  presen-  °^  ^^^  truth  about  this  war. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  re-  tation  of  the  1326  signatures  to  call  a  spe-  Some  apparently  believe  part  of  the 
cently  the  city  of  Corvallis.  Oreg.,  like  *^**^  election.  report  in  question  tends  to  bear  out  de- 
many  cities  of  this  country,  had  on  their  1^^^^^^^^  ''*■  ?«?»«<»  a°«i  spon-  nials  of  criticism  that  has  been  made  in 
municipal  ballot  a  measure  concerning  ^^rs^Js^^^^J-°\  ^^^'  •».  P^yate  or-  the  past.  Other  aspects  of  said  report. 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  fn^l^^ve^S'        "  ^'^  Involvement  however  emphasize  both  the  logic  and 

I  would  like  to  read  the  three  ballot  The  unofficial  tauy  was:  *^®  wisdom  of  criticisms  that  have  long 

issues  they  had  and  the  results.  initiative  measure  amending  city  chartei  ^®*°  made  in  the  past  by  those  who  have 

The  first  ballot  was  an  advisory  meas-  to  reduce  term  of  couneUmen  from  six  to  taken  the  trouble  to  go  out  and  observe 

ure  calling  for  complete  withdrawal  of  two  years  whUe  increasing  number  of  wards  on  the  groimd.  If  an  attempt  is  mcule  to 

American  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  by  ^"^"^  **^'^  *°  ^ine:  declassify  the  report  on  a  slanted  basis, 

December  31, 1971.  J«      No  we  will  have  the  obUgation  to  consider 

That  measure  passed  by  1.317  to  1.265.    ward  n  7 oL^id  1^1     Vn\  ^"^at  additional  information  should  be 

I  think  that  would  auger  well  for  the  ward  m  (Harding)                         «ii      r*I  released,  inasmuch  as  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
supporters    of    the    McGovem-Hatfleld              Total..       15191322  committee  I  have  the  honor  to  chair  are 

amendment.  ah^hc^^    „,=             ',',^       \    '         '  ^^^  °°®s  who  classified  this  report  in  the 

The  second  measure  that  the  people  ^..Irfiiw?,   ™^f "™    '=*H^   ^"^    complete  beginning, 

voted  on  was  as  foUows:  T^x^^^y^^^,'""^  ''°'^  ^"'^-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

We  the  citizens  of  Oorvaliia,  Oreg.,  support  '                        yg,      jfg  sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 

the  President  of  the  United  states  In  a  Uc-     Ward  I 404      344  article  entitled.  "Senate  DisCUSSes  Laos 

ticai  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops    Ward  n I""     392     391  in  Secret,"  published  in  the  Washington 

from  Southeast  Asia.                                         Ward  UL 621     630  Evening  Star  of  Monday,  June  7,  1971. 

That  measure  passed  by  1.436  to  979,              "^^ ^-^^  ^'^M  and  the  article  by  Tammy  Arbuckle,  en- 

which  would  seem  to  give  an  indication  Advisory  measure  supporting  policies  of  t*^^>  "U.S.  Seeks  To  Hide  Scope  of  Its 

of  reasonable  support  for  the  President's  President  Nixon  in  Southeast  Asia:  Role  in  Laos,"  which  also  was  published 

basis  of  withdrawal.  «/  rn   t                                            Fea      No  In  the  Washington  Star  of  June  7,  1971. 

The  third  measure  was  an  advisory     w^  li' ^"     ^^^  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

measure  calUng  for  no  withdrawal  from     wwd  m t22     l^  ^^'^^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

Vietnam  without  the  release  of  prisoners              Total"!!"!!""!! 1  436     bto  ^  follows: 

of  war.  It  read :  .  ,  .                                               '  [Prom  the  Evening  star,  Washington,  DC 

we  support  the  return  of  all  prisoners  a.  dra'SlilT^m  ^=^  ^St  iTea^^oftruI  '""*  ''  '''' ' 

one  condition  for  peace  in  Vietnam  and  urge  oners  of  war-  Senate  Discusses  IjAOs  in  Secret 

the  President  neither  to  surrender  the  Viet-  „           „  (g-  jame«  Dovle^ 

nam  people  to  Commvmlst  rule  nor  to  force  ward  I                                              q^      o™  t^    o      *  \  ,^^^  "v>«; 

communist.    Into    any    so-caUed    coalition     w^   n —      f^      12  The  Senate  holds  a  secret  session  today  to 

government  of  South  Vietnam.                             w^   Si 1^      «n  ?^^  ^'^^  P^<='P»"o'>  ^  ^he  war  In  Laos. 

Ill 486      450  Itself   an   open   secret   In   Washington    and 

That  measure  passed  by  a  vote  of  1,178               Total   1, 173  i.oea  Vientiane  for  the  past  several  years. 

to  1,062.  — ^^^^^•^-^^—  Today's  session  Is  another  attempt  by  some 

I  am  not  sure  from  the  three  of  these  sirnATinN  ttj  r  Arva  r^°'",!f»'if*°r  ^  ^.^"^  °°  executive  actions 

exactly  what  to  conclude  about  the  feel-  SITUATION  IN  LAOS  taken  without  speclflc  congr^lonal  approval 

mgs  of  the  Citizens  of  CorvaUls    How-  te^.^Sf^J-S^^.^,  ^^^^f  *.  yes-  IL'^^T^k'^  ^t^^^^J^^^eT^a^Z 

ever.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  terday  the  doors  of  the  Senate  were  congress! 

the   article   to   which   I   have   referred  closed  at  11  minutes  after  1  in  order  to  Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  d-Mo.,  requested 

printed  in  the  Recoro.  discuss  this  tragic  and  secret  wax  now  the  session,  first  of  its  kind  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  Koing  on  in  Laos,  lliey  were  opened  again  "This  session  is  being  requested  in  ught  of 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^t  20  minutes  before  5.  the  increasingly  grave  situation  in  that  coun- 

as follows:  Upon  returning  home  last  evening  I  try.  along  with  the  implications  of  that  situ- 

VOTERS    APPKOVE   CH.ETE.   CHANOE  ^J  ^'°   «°^^   ^^^Ifv^"^^"    '^'-  ^^^r^^^^^^l^^  ^^^t^^'^'^''  '^'^ 

Revision  of  the  Corvallls  city  charter  to  S??   ••Sn„^    "t^L*^""^  ^^^'  ""f  "-^^  ImpuS^  may  not  be  too  clear 

divide  the  city  Into  nine  wards  Instead  of  |"""ff.      Senate     Discusses     Laos     in  to  some  members  of  the  Senate,  as  om^^actlv- 

three  and  make  city  councU  terms  for  two  ''^Hf '■  itles  in  Laos  have  been  carried  out  largely  in 

years  Instead  of  six  was  approved  by  voters  The  second,  with  a  Vientiane  dateline  secret,  without  congressional  sanction  and 

Thursday  by  a  margin  of  107.  Arbuckle,  is  entlUed,  '"nie  United  States  outride  the  normal  appropriations  process." 

Unofficial    tallies    showed    the    measupe.  Seeks  To  Hide  Scope  of  Its  Role  in  Laos  "  At  the  session,  lengthy  debate  was  ex- 

sponsored  by  the  Citizens  for  CorvaUls,  was  These  two  articles  illustrate  well  the  P«cU)A  on  the  question  of  whether  President 

A?,!^    ♦    *    ».     i"^'            .    -   ^      »  somewhat  incredible  position  In  which  Nixon  has  violated  the  spmt  and  perhaps  the 

A  turnout  of  about  23  per  cent  of  the  13,-  ^  ,  ,  Vhic  riXf™  »nH  tTTo^  letter  of  an  amendment  to  the  DefemJTAp. 
000  eligible  voters  at  all  three  city  polling  ^^  Peopie  Of  Uiis  country  and  their  proprtatlons  Act  passed  last  January  It  Dis- 
places kept  city  election  offlclals  bGsy^litll  elected  representative  now  find  them-  vided  thaTno^  ^1^  dlfen^Ss  co^d 
early  morning  hours  counting  votes.  The  selves  with  respect  to  the  continuing  be  used  "to  support  Vietnamese  or  other  free 
polls  closed  at  8  p jn.  tragic  and  clandestine  war  which  the  ex-  world  forces  in  actions  designed  to  provide 

As  approved,  Thursday,   terms  of  coun-  ecutive  branch  of  the  United  States  is  military  support  and  assistance  to  the  gov- 

cumen  have  been  reduced  from  sU  to  two  both  supervising  and  conducting  in  this  emments  of  Cambodia  or  Iaos." 

fr^ViT^^"^!  number  of  wards  increased  Uttie  country  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  Mooee-Lowenstein  report  Is  known  to 

-^o  oh!,^              .        ^           ,j         .  Information  which  is  given  to  the  neo-  «>nfl™i  published  reports  that  between  4.000 

eirS\fr  10^X^?g^^  ffecS^  paeandUieCongress.r^^l^ny  ^deX ^nc^ a^usJTces^^Slr ?  ST 

at  Which  time  all  nine  councU  positions  this  administration  about  these  secret  S*a  toteiUK^^  A«n^v 

"  B^t  *?  "^  nf  ''^'^  o^,    »  ^l^^'V^  ^  "If  ^  PL^'y  '•^^'^  ^h^Srte^wmch  may  be  discussed, 

caSi  t^^K^*",  ^!S'.  Cecil   Barker   Indl-  but  thanks  to  the  able  and  courageous  indicate  that  the  CIA  has  been  finaltS 

cated  today  he  planned  to  proceed  with  plans  efforts  of  news  media  people  such  as  the  32,000  Meo  and  other  tribesmen  in  northed 
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Laos.  The  Meo  have  been  the  main  U.S.- 
sponsored  fighting  force  to  face  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  the  Plain  of  Jars,  and  their 
numbers  reportedly  are  decimated  now. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  June  7,  1971) 
U.S.  SizKs  To  Hisx  Scope  or  Its  Role  dj  Laos 
(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 
Vientiane. — American  officials  admit  tbe 
U.S.  mission  In  Laos  is  deliberately  hiding 
the  extent  of  American  mlUtary  involvement 
here. 

"Americans  may  think  they  luiow  what  we 
are  doing  here,"  one  official  said  In  referring 
to  frequent  press  reports  on  U.S.  activities  in 
Laos,  "but  we  do  not  want  Americans  to  looS 
Into  their  television  seta  and  be  able  to  see 
Americans  going  into  action  In  Laoe." 

The  official  made  hla  remark  In  a  complaint 
about  an  American  Broadcasting  Corp.  team 
led  by  Ted  Koppel  which  tried  to  film  Amer- 
icana getting  into  a  helicopter  in  the  south 
Laos  combat  area  two  weelcs  ago. 

"What  we  are  doing  here  in  Laos  Is  totally 
Inconsistent  with  our  kind  of  society."  a 
top  U.S.  diplomat  here  told  a  corresjxjndent 
recently.  "We  are  fighting  a  war  by  covert 
means  and  an  open  society  can't  tolerate 
that." 

The  diplomat  explained  that  the  U.S.  was 
breaking  the  Geneva  peace  accords  In  Laos 
and  "we  don't  want  to  advertise  it." 

The  same  official  feels  the  embassy's  policy 
of  secrecy  has  been  successful  in  not  ad- 
vertising U.S.  infringements  of  the  accords. 
"You  could  write  a  lot  worse  about  what 
we  are  doing  here,"  he  said  declining  to  go 
into  further  details. 

Unfortunately,  any  diplomat  in  Vientiane 

will  call  this  Geneva  accords  excxasc  hogwash. 

The  U.S.  since  President  Nixon's  remarks 

last  year,  has  admitted  in  general  terms  the 

gamut  of  its  operations  here. 

The  Russians,  who  are  cochalrmen  with 
the  British  of  the  Geneva  accords,  have  not 
raised  any  question  about  U.S.  violations  of 
them.  Soviets  In  Vientiane  admit  the  pres- 
ence of  North  Vietnamese  in  Laos  in  violation 
of  the  accords  and  seem  to  think  it  natural 
Americans  should  try  to  counter  this. 

Now  U.S.  officials  prefer  to  offer  national 
security  as  the  reason  for  their  refusal  to 
frankly  discuss  the  U.S.  role  In  Laos,  but  a 
cloee  look  at  Just  what  Is  being  hidden  and 
how  It  Is  being  hidden  refutes  this  claim. 

An  example  of  this  is  U.S.  air  activities 
over  northern  Laoe  and  parta  of  Laoe  other 
than  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail   area. 

These  activities — anything  from  60  to  300 
sorties  a  day — are  described  in  Saigon  com- 
mimlques,  telling  of  attacks  on  the  Trail  as 
"in  addition  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  flew  com- 
bat support  missions  in  Laos  for  royal  Laotian 
forces." 

There  is  no  further  information,  such  as 
the  numbers  of  sorties,  the  nature  of  the  tar- 
gets, the  results,  etc. 

In  Vientiane,  the  air  attache's  office  in 
charge  of  preparing  these  strikes  refuses  even 
to  speak  to  correspondents. 

A  favorite  tactic  in  Saigon  Is  to  refer  a 
correspondent  to  Vientiane  for  Information. 
In  Vientiane,  Americans  suggest  a  corre- 
spondent should  go  to  Saigon  for  informa- 
tion. 

To  claim  that  such  information  Is  withheld 
for  national  or  military  security  reasons  is 
somewhat  ridiculous. 

Obviously,  the  North  Vietnamese  or  Pathet 
Lao  know  the  strike  was  made.  It's  difficult 
to  see  how  the  number  of  sorties  and  their 
cost  could  help  the  enemy. 

Information  on  targets  and  strikes  is  given 
in  South  Vietnam  after  operations.  Why  not 
on  Laos? 

The  only  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  that 
I*resldent  Nixon,  despite  his  promise  in  March 
1970  to  'continue  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple the  fullest  possible  Information"  on  the 
U.S.  role  In  Laos,  does  not  wish  the  public  to 


realize  Just  how  large  U.S.  air  support  of  the 
Laos  government  is  daily  and  that  air  strikes 
are  not  limited  to  the  Ho  Ch  Mlnh  Trail. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  U.S.  ground 
Involvement  In  Laos. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  this  Includes  a 
combat  ground  Involvement  by  personnel 
hired  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Laotians  and  Meos  talk  constantly  of  Amer- 
ican "commando  leaders"  based  at  Pakkao,  a 
few  miles  southeast  of  the  U.S.  base  at  X/ong 
Cheng  In  northeast  Laos. 

Besides  these  "cooMnando  leaders,"  there 
are  CIA  case  officers  hired  by  the  agency  from 
the  U.S.  military  who  run  Laoe  and  other 
ethnic  guerrilla  units  as  well  as  Thai  units. 

This  operation  has  put  the  U.S.  in  the 
position  of  being  responsible  for  the  defense 
of  Laos  through  what  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
U.S.   intelligence   gathering   agency. 

These  guerrilla  units  are  stationed  In  front 
of  royal  Lao  regular  troops  and  the  brunt  of 
combat  with  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

The  Lao  military,  whose  understanding  of 
guerrUla  warfare  is  limited,  berate  the  CIA 
when  these  units  retreat  from  positions  under 
shellflre.  or  let  North  Vietnamese  through  to 
attack   regular  Lao  units. 

The  high  ethnic  casualties  are  being  re- 
placed by  Thai  regular  troops  who  are  fight- 
ing in  the  Laotian  mountains. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  does  Its  utmost  to  pre- 
vent correepondents  getting  to  areas  of  Laos 
where  American-led  guerrilla  units  operate. 

Correspondents  are  refused  permission  to 
fly  on  U.S.  aircraft  to  these  areais,  which  is 
the  only  means  of  getting  there  unless  one 
wants  to  risk  a  5-  or  10-day  walk  through 
territory  mined  and  patrolled  by  Communist 
guerrillas 

While  reporters  are  not  allowed  on  the 
planes,  Laotian  civilians  with  official  status 
are. 

"National  security"  Is  invoked  against  cor- 
respondents wanting  to  go  to  Long  Cheng 
even  though  there  are  at  least  20.000  Asian 
civilians  living  there  And  anyone  from 
Vientiane  who  has  a  relative  or  friend  at 
l^Tte,  Cheng  can  visit. 

U.S.  officials  also  refuse  to  discuss  .Ameri- 
can casualties  in  Laos  (currently  700  dead 
and  missing)  or  how  much  is  spent  for  the 
defense  of  Laos  (about  t2  billion  annually). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  tliese  two  articles  offer  the  best 
illustration  I  have  seen  In  some  time 
about  the  problem  that  was  discussed  for 
several  hours  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

AMENDMENT       NO.        152 mENTIFICATION       AND 

TREATMITNT    Or    DRrC    DEPENDENT    PERSONS    IN 
THE    ARMED   SERVICES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
estimate  from  the  provost  marshal's  of- 
fice in  Saigon— the  first  official  admis- 
sion on  the  subject  with  any  semblance 
of  realism— indicates  that  between  10 
and  15  percent  of  the  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  are  on  hard  drugs.  We  are 
talking  about  30.000  to  40.000  addicts  in 
uniform. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  has 
been  investigating  the  drug  problem  in 
our  armed  services  as  an  extension  of 
our  continuing  investigation  of  the  drug 
epidemic  in  our  civilian  society.  This  in- 
vestigation was  Initiated  with  the  con- 
sent and  cooperation  of  Senator  John 
Stennis,  chairman,  and  Senator  Mar- 
caret   Chase   Smith,   ranking   minority 


member,  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. The  subcommittee  staff  has  con- 
ducted extensive  on-the-spot  Inquiries 
into  drug  usage  in  our  military  bases  in 
Vietnam,  Thailand.  Korea,  Europe,  and 
elsewhere  overseas,  as  well  as  at  our 
bases  in  this  country. 

Based  upon  the  information  gathered 
by  the  subcommittee  staff,  and  upon  my 
own  conversations  with  those  returning 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  other  areas  as 
well,  I  would  say  that  the  estimate  of 
30,000  to  40,000  hard  drug  users  is  clear- 
ly on  the  conservative  side.  To  make 
matters  worse,  there  appears  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  by  those  who  have  been 
most  familiar  with  drug  usage  patterns 
that  hard  drug  usage  is  still  dramatically 
rising.  In  addition,  a  whole  range  of 
drugs  besides  the  so-called  hard  drugs  is 
also  involved. 

Our  staff  investigators  in  Southeast 
Asia  found  that  narcotics  and  other 
drugs  are  as  readily  available  as  chewing 
gum  and  cigarettes  in  this  country — and 
they  are  cheap.  Heroin  is  strong — 95  to  97 
percent  pure,  as  compared  to  around  5 
percent  in  most  of  the  illegal,  domestic 
U.S.  heroin. 

Fewer  than  a  fourth  of  the  260.000 
troops  we  have  in  Vietnam  are  in  combat 
units.  For  the  remaining  200.000,  time  is 
heavy  on  their  hands.  They  are  lonely, 
homesick,  bored.  With  drugs  plentiful  and 
cheap,  the  average  GI  can  ease  into  full- 
fledged  addiction  without  realizing  it. 

So  the  problem  is  upon  us,  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  like  the  rest  of  society, 
must  face  it  realistically.  Here  we  are 
talking  about  a  matter  that  has  a  pro- 
found bearing  on  our  national  security  as 
well  as  on  the  health  of  the  personnel  in- 
volved and  the  well-being  of  the  civilian 
society  to  which  these  men  will  eventu- 
ally return. 

In  the  military,  as  at  home,  there  are 
some  who  feel  that  drug  addiction  is  a 
crime  for  which  the  sole  answer  is  strict 
enforcement  and  harsh  punishment.  In 
this  view,  addicts,  a  disgrace  to  their  iml- 
forms.  must  be  drummed  out  of  the 
armed  services  with  a  less  than  honorable 
discharge. 

Obviously,  this  is  no  solution.  On  the 
contrary,  it  fatally  compounds  the  prob- 
lem, for  these  men,  trained  in  violence 
to  defend  their  coimtry.  are  being  re- 
turned home  afflicted  with  a  deadly, 
crime-inducing  disease  they  can  not  con- 
trol. In  America,  where  the  cost  of  illegal 
heroin  and  other  narcotics  is  high,  the 
only  way  that  most  addicts  can  support 
their  habit  is  by  crime.  In  other  words, 
as  we  release  increasing  thousands  of  ad- 
dicted servicemen  back  into  our  society, 
we  are  inviting  a  horrifying  addition  to 
what  is  already  the  major  source  of  crime 
in  our  cities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  enforcement  is 
not  important.  It  is.  But  we  will  never 
control  the  drug  epidemic  until  we  get  at 
the  source  of  the  problem — the  addiction 
itself.  This  means  diversified  programs  of 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  preven- 
tive education.  Not  every  addict  responds 
to  the  same  treatment.  There,  of  course, 
we  are  talking  about  a  massive  effort, 
with  significant  funding.  But  it  is  an 
investment  that  will  pay  back  many 
times  over. 
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Prevention  and  treatment  efforts  by 
the  militar>-  have  so  far  been  token,  even 
when  compared  with  the  efforts  of  our 
civilian  society,  which  is  saying  some- 
thing. It  is  long  past  time  that  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  changing  that  fact. 

Last  April,  speaking  here  in  the  Senate. 
I  made  a  series  of  recommendations 
about  what  I  felt  our  studies  had  shown 
needed  to  be  done  if  the  armed  services 
were  to  realistically  deal  with  the  drug 
problem.  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  recommen- 
dations, along  with  copies  of  the  Staff 
Reix)rt  on  Drug  Abuse  in  the  Military 
which  the  subcommittee  staff  had  pre- 
pared, to  Secretary  Laird  for  his  com- 
n:ents  and  recommendations.  I  have 
since  received  a  response  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  my  recom- 
mendations, and  excerpts  from  the  staff 
report,  and  a  copy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  response  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  on  the  point  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
felt  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
reply  was  disappointing  and  highly  un- 
responsive. 

Our  subcommittee  has  spent  some  time 
now  carefully  looking  into  this  problem 
in  a  systematic  way,  avoiding  sensation- 
alism. 

I  feel  it  is  important  for  us  to  keep 
moving  in  this  area,  on  the  basis  of  the 
studied  Information  we  have  obtained 
to  date.  The  genuine  answers  to  the  drug 
problem  in  the  military  will  not  come 
overnight — they  wlU  come  painstakingly, 
over  a  period  of  time. 

So  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment, 
for  myself  and  Senator  Javits,  to  H.R. 
6531,  the  military  draft  bill.  The  amend- 
ment would  deal  with  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  drug  problem  in  the  armed 
services — the  need  for  the  military  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  offering  ap- 
propriate prevention  and  treatment  serv- 
ices to  those  persons  whom  it  accepts 
into  the  service  and  who  are  subsequently 
found  to  be  dependent  upon  drugs.  The 
amendment  provides,  essentially,  that 
the  armed  services  have  the  obligation  to 
attempt  to  locate  such  individuals,  the 
obligation  to  encourage  them  to  seek  out 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services 
without  fear  of  criminal  or  administra- 
tive punishment  for  the  addiction  Itself, 
and  the  obligation  to  furnish  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  them  while 
they  are  stUl  in  the  service.  These  serv- 
ices may  be  provided  through  Armed 
Forces  based  treatment  programs  or 
through  any  suitable  treatment  program. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  imder  such 
agreements  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  consistent  with 
this  amendment.  A  member  may  not  be 
released  from  active  duty  until  a  com- 
petent medical  authority  shall  have  cer- 
tified that  the  individual  is  rehabili- 
tated, has  failed  to  respond  to  adequate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services,  or 
has  refused  to  accept  such  services.  A 
"drue  dependent  person"  is  defined  as 


one  who  is  dependent  upon  any  drug  con- 
trolled by  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act — heroin  and  other  hard  narcotics; 
stimulants;  depressants,  tranquilizers; 
marihuana,  LSD  and  other  hallucino- 
gens, and  so  on — or  who  is  dependent 
upon  alcohol,  which  leading  medical  au- 
thorities recognize  as  a  drug. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  as  well  as  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
no  one  can  read  the  statistics,  study  the 
materials,  or  hear  testimony  and  visit 
with  indlvduals  in  this  area  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  services  without  feeling  the 
urgency,  the  magnitude,  the  pervasive- 
ness of  the  infiltration  of  our  Armed 
Forces  by  the  drug  epidemic. 

The  amendment  which  we  Intend  to 
offer,  if  effectively  Implemented,  put  in- 
to the  most  productive  policy  possible  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  this  deadly,  grow- 
ing problem  in  the  armed  services. 
Exhibit  1 

IDENTIFICATION   OF   DrCG    ABUSERS   AND   DRUG 

Dependent  Persons 
The  Armed  Forces  should  give  special  pri- 
ority to  developing  reliable  methods  of  iden- 
tifying drug  abusers  and  potential  drug 
abusers  at  the  Armed  Forces  Examining  and 
Entrance  Stations  and  elsewhere  In  the  mili- 
tary system. 

The  General  Accotinting  Office  (OAO) 
should  be  asked  to  undertake  a  study  to  de- 
termine whether  entrance  examinations  can 
and  should  be  made  more  effective  In  screen- 
ing out  drug  abusers  and  those  who  are  prone 
to  drug  abuse.  Such  a  study  should  include 
an  analysis  of  the  techniques  which  can  be 
used  to  screen  such  Individuals,  a  cost-beneflt 
analysis  of  such  techniques,  and  recom- 
mendations of  those  techniques  which  can 
and  should  be  used  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Individuals  who  are  rejected  for  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  because  of  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependence  should,  with  their  consent, 
be  referred  to  appropriate  clvUlan  prevention 
and  treatment  facilities.  This  would  apply  to 
candidates  for  induction  as  well  as  to  in-serv- 
ice personnel. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  establish  a  sys- 
tem for  evaluating  the  performance  of  each 
AFEES  station  in  screening  out  drug  abusers. 
Such  a  system  should  seek  to  identify  those 
AFEES  stations  where  significant  numbers 
of  individuals  have  been  admitted  to  service 
with  undetected  drtig  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence problems  which  subsequently  in- 
terfere with  their  military  performance. 

PREVENTION 

Tiie  Armed  Forces,  In  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  outside  experts,  should 
carry  out  a  massive  upgrading  of  its  present 
efforts  toward  preventing  and  educating 
against  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence. 
These  efforts  should  present  factual  informa- 
tion In  an  unbiased  way,  encourage  indi- 
vidual discussion  and  participation.  Include 
discussions  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alchollsm, 
and  Include  discussions  of  non -chemical  al- 
ternatives to  drug  use  and  abuse.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  these  efforts  be 
tailored  to  and  reach  each  level  of  the  mili- 
tary structure. 

Special  traveling  drug  abuse  teams  with 
expertise  in  effective  educational  techniques 
and  a  knowledge  of  legal,  medical  and  social 
ramifications  of  drug  use  and  abuse  are  being 
used  effectively  In  some  segments  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Additional  support  should  be 


given  to  these  teams,  and  this  program  should 
be  expanded. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  give  greater  at- 
tention to  providing  more  recreation,  enter- 
tainment, physical  activity  and  meaningful 
work  in  order  to  abate  those  conditions, 
particularly  boredom  and  "make  work"  Jobs, 
which  appear  to  be  conducive  to  drug  abvise. 

An  intensive  evaluation  of  all  prevention 
efforts  In  this  area  should  be  carried  out  to 
insure  their  effectiveness. 

TRAINING 

Specialized  information  and  training  in 
the  recognition  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence shoxild  be  provided  to  personnel  in- 
volved in  screening  candidates  of  induction 
into  the  Armed  Forces, 

Additional  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
providing  specialized  information  and  train- 
ing to  personnel  Involved  in  dealing  with 
drug  abuse  problems.  Including  unit  com- 
manders, noncommissioned  officers,  chap- 
lains, medical  and  social  work  personnel,  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  the  like. 

An  Intensive  evaluation  of  all  training  ef- 
forts in  this  area  should  be  carried  out  In 
order  to  insure  their  effectiveness. 

TREATMENT     AND     REHABILITATION 

A.  The  Defense  Department  should  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive,  integrated,  and  man- 
datory policy  under  which  service  members 
who  are  drug  dependent  or  are  medically  ill 
drug  abusers  are  provided  with  the  same  op- 
portunities for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
as  would  be  afforded  to  any  mUitary  person- 
nel who  are  111.  Such  a  policy  should  include 
the  following  principles: 

1.  A  member  who  is  a  medically  111  drug 
abuser  or  a  drug  dependent  person  should 
not  be  summarily  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice, unless  he  has  refused  to  accept  appro- 
priate treatment  as  shall  be  offered  by  the 
service. 

2.  A  member  who  is  Identified  as  a  drug 
dependent  person  or  a  medically  Ul  druK 
abuser  as  a  result  of  his  arrest  for  a  drug- 
related  offense,  should  be  dealt  with  through 
normal  mUitary  Judicial  or  disciplinary  proc- 
esses. In  determining  how  to  handle  an  In- 
dividual case,  primary  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  how  best  to  treat  and  rehabUitat« 
the  individual.  It  may  be  useful,  for  exam- 
ple, to  consider  postponement  of  the  trial 
or  disciplinary  proceeding,  suspension  of  sen- 
tence, and  other  devices  commonly  used  in 
clvUian  courts  in  order  to  effect  rehabUlta- 
tion, 

3.  A  member  with  drug  abuse  or  drug  de- 
pendence problems  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  medical  assistance  and.  when  he  does  so, 
should  not  be  subject  to  disciplinary  or  other 
punitive  action  based  on  Information  he  has 
given  in  seeking  or  receiving  such  assistance. 
Absolute  confidentiality  should  be  preserved 
unless  co.mpetent  medical  authority  deter- 
mines that  the  patient  is  a  danger  to  him- 
self or  others;  however,  no  Information  di- 
vulged by  the  patient  in  confidence  should 
be  admitted  into  evidence  in  disciplinary 
proceedings  against  him  without  his  consent. 

4.  A  member  who  seeks  such  assistance 
should  be  offered  every  opportunity  to  be 
restored  to  useful  military  service  within  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  contemplates  that  such 
person  may  be  offered  temporary  sick  leave 
or  given  tasks  they  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing whUe  undergoing  treatment  and  reha- 
bUltatlon. 

5.  When  security  clearance,  flying  status 
or  other  classification  affecting  Job  position 
or  pay  is  withdrawn  from  a  member  who 
sought  assistance  as  a  drug  dependent  per- 
son or  a  medically  Ul  drug  abus?r.  it  should 
be  reinstated  within  six  months  after  his 
treatment  has  been  completed  unless  he 
fails  during  this  period  to  perform  at  th." 
level  at  which  he  was  performing  prior  to 
treatment. 

6.  A  member  who  has  sought  or  accepted 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  shoiUd  be  sep- 
arated  only   when   such   treatment  and    re- 
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habllitatlon  has  repeatedly  failed  and  com- 
petent medical  authority  has  determined 
that  he  cannot  be  restored  to  useful  military 
service. 

B.  The  present  amnesty  program  should 
be  totally  re-evaluated  In  the  llgiit  of  the 
above  principles  and  objectives. 

C.  A  study  should  be  carried  out  to  deter- 
mine whether  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
efforts  should  be  carried  out  in  Armed  Forces- 
wide  central  treatment  facilities  or,  rather, 
in  local  settings. 

SEPAaATION 

A  member  who  is  a  medically  ill  drug 
abuser  or  a  drug  dependent  person  should 
be  granted  a  non-punitive  discharge  and 
should  be  afforded  the  same  opportunities 
for  treatment  and  rehabUitation  afforded  all 
persons  discharged  as  physically  or  mentally 
disabled.  His  drug-related  actions  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  intentional  mis- 
conduct or  willful  neglect.  Such  a  person 
should  retain  the  same  rights  and  benefits 
as  any  other  person  afflicted  with  serious  Ill- 
nesses, and  should  not  lose  pension,  retire- 
ment, medical  or  other  rights  because  he 
is  a  medically  ill  drug  abuser  or  a  drug  de- 
pendent person. 

The  Veterans  Administration  should  give 
priority  to  increasing  its  capability  to  care 
tat  drug  dependent  persons  or  medically  ill 
drug  abusers.  In  doing  so,  it  should  consider 
entering  into  contractual  arrangements  with 
such  facilities  aa  have  demonstrated  their  ef- 
fectiveness In  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion area. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In  general,  the  Armed  Forces  should  recog- 
nize their  unique  position  to  assert  national 
leadership  in  Identifying  drug  abusers  and 
drug  dependent  persons:  In  developing  and 
evaluating  effective  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation, research,  prevention  and  education 
programs:  and  malting  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion toward  the  abatement  of  this  national 
problem. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  consider  ways 
by  which  they  can  have  an  affirmative  im- 
I>act  on  the  abatement  of  the  drug  epidemic 
in  civilian  society.  The  most  obvious  con- 
tributions would  Include  sharing  informa- 
tion and  data  relevant  to  the  drug  problem, 
and  the  donation  or  sale  at  present  value  of 
surplus  equipment,  facilities  and  the  like 
that  might  be  useful  in  combatting  the  drug 
problem. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  establish  a  spe- 
cial program  to  provide  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  to  depend- 
ents of  mllitaxy  personnel. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
Insuring  that  continuity  is  preserved  in  all 
prevention  and  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  This  should  apply  to  personnel 
operating  these  programs.  It  should  also  ap- 
ply to  those  receiving  the  benefits  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs. 

The  Congress  should  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate sufficient  fxuids  to  carry  out  the 
above  recommendations. 

A  special  impacted  aid  program  should 
be  created  to  assist  commiuiitles  whose  drug 
problem  has  been  aggravated  by  the  prev- 
alence of  drug  abuse  among  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  nearby. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  provide  written 
reports,  at  six-month  Intervals,  on  their 
progress  toward  achieving  the  objectives 
outline  above. 

(Exhibit  2] 

Staff  Report  on  Drug  Abttse  in  the 

Mil  IT  ART 

To:    Members   of  Alcoholism   and   Narcotics 

Subcommittee. 
Prom:  The  Subcommittee  Staff. 

I.  urmoDucTiON 
In  the  spring  of  1970.  the  Subcommittee 
staff  began  an  Investigation  of  drug  abuse  in 
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the  military.  This  was  undertaken  by  au- 
thority of  an  April  16.  1970.  letter  from 
Senator  John  C.  Stennls.  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  Senator 
Hughes,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  as 
well  as  under  the  Subcommittee's  own  au- 
thority to  act  In  the  drug  abuse  are*.  The 
objectives  of  the  investigation  were  to  ex- 
plore: the  extent  and  nature  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  In  the  military;  the  impact 
which  this  abuse  la  having  upon  individuals, 
the  armed  services,  and  American  society  as 
a  whole;  the  measures,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  education,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation, which  the  military  is  taking  to  meet 
the  problem;  and  the  areas  in  which  further 
investigation  or  action  might  be  taken. 

In  carrying  out  the  Investigation  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  attempted  to  cover  the  prob- 
lem from  two  approaches.  First,  we  attempted 
to  look  at  the  problem  from  a  geographical 
point  of  view.  We  looked  at  stateside  bases 
(primarUy  in  the  Eastern  United  States). 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Hong 
Kong,  Thailand,  South  Vietnam.  Japan,  and 
Korea),  and  Europe  (German  and  England) 
We  visited  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
!n  September,  1970.  and  Europe  In  January. 
1971.  In  order  to  cover  the  broadest  possible 
ground  in  the  short  time  we  have  available, 
we  split  Into  teams  in  both  Southeast  Asia 
and  Europe. 

Second,  the  staff  also  attempted  to  visit 
examples  of  Installations  covering  the  entire 
range  of  the  military  system:  induction, 
basic  training,  advanced  training,  support 
troops,  and  combat  troops  ( in  the  field  and 
returnees) .  We  concentrated  primarily  on  the 
Army  for  two  reasons:  It  has  the  largest 
number  of  personnel  and  It  has  nearly  all 
of  the  draftees.  However,  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  Europe,  we  also  looked  at  the  other 
branches  in  the  same  environment  to  deter- 
mine what  contrast.  If  any,  we  would  find. 
Members  of  the  staff  were:  Southeast  Asia- 
Robert  O.  Harris,  Staff  Director:  Wade  Clarke 
Majority  Counsel;  Julian  Granger,  staff  in- 
vestigator: Richard  J.  Wise.  Minority  Coun- 
sel, and  Jay  B.  Cuiler,  Minority  Counsel.  In 
Europe  the  above  were  Joined  by  Nik  Edes 
of  Senator  Williams'  staff. 

Our  prlmar>-  method  of  Investigation  was 
discussion  with  and  collection  of  data  from 
the  members  of  command  at  each  facility 
visited.  At  virtually  every  installation,  we 
discussed  the  problems  with  groups  com- 
posed of  command  personnel,  the  provost 
marshal,  the  medical  officer,  the  Judge  ad- 
vocate, the  chaplain,  and.  on  occasion  the 
information  officer.  In  most  Installations 
conunand  relied  most  heavily  on  the  data 
supplied  by  the  provost  marshal  and  the 
medical  officer  to  answer  our  questions  This 
data  does  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of 
either  the  extent  of  use  or  the  nature  of 
use,  but  It  is  the  best  available  In  most  com- 
mand situations.  In  addition  to  command 
dlscuasions,  we  attempted,  where  possible 
and  within  the  limited  time  available,  to 
interview  Individual  enlisted  men  and  Junior 
officers.  We  also  collected  data  In  written  and 
oral  from  other  agencies  and  Individuals 
associated  with  the  military. 

On  all  of  our  visits  wo'  made  It  clear  to 
those  contacted  that  we  were  interested  in 
low  key,  informal  discussion  and  that  our 
primary  Interest  was  In  the  health  and  pre- 
vention aspects  Of  the  problem.  The  staff 
believes  that  this  allayed  some  of  the  fears 
that  we  were  attempting  to  gather  data  for 
an  expose  or  criticism  of  the  military  and 
increase  the  cooperation  we  received  par- 
ticularly from  the  Army.  In  general  we  were 
satisfied  with  the  truthfulness  of  those  we 
contacted.  The  Army  was  more  realistic  in 
assessing  their  problem.  They  seemed  more 
willing  to  recognize  drug  abuse  as  a  problem 
and  to  take  action  both  to  prevent  It  and 
to  alleviate  its  effects.  In  this  regard,  we 
would  rate  the  other  services  in  the  follow- 


ing order:   the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Marines. 

What  fallows  is  a  synthesis  by  the  staff  of 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  based 
upon  its  investigation. 

n.  the  nature  and  extent  or  drug  use 
TTie  staff  has  attempted  to  ascertain  who 
the  military  drug  users  are;  how  many  of 
them  there  are.  where  they  use  their  drugs, 
what  drugs  they  use,  when  they  tend  to  use 
drugs,  and  why  they  use  drugs.  While  we 
make  some  conclusions  about  these  factors. 
they  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  all  mili- 
tary drug  users.  The  nature  of  drug  use,  the 
circumstances  of  use  and  the  reasons  for  use 
vary  widely.  However,  the  generalizations 
which  we  do  draw  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  drug  abuse  appears  to  be  going  and 
suggest  the  areas  in  which  further  action 
might  be  taken  in  order  to  meet  the  drug 
abuse  crisis. 

A.  The  users:  Who  and  how  many 
There  is  a  paucity  of  hard  data  on  which 
to  base  an  auihoritailve  finding  of  the  extent 
of  drug  use  in  the  military.  The  few  studies 
which  exist  have  been  made  exclusively 
among  Army  populations  and  are  severely 
limited  both  In  numbers  and  In  scope.  This 
void  was  recognized  when  Department  of  De- 
fense witnesses  disclosed  plans  for  a  world- 
wide epidemiological  survey  of  drug  use 
among  all  members  of  the  armed  forces,  to  be 
undertaken  this  year. 

Nevertheless,    certain     Insights    may    be 
gained  from  the  available  studies.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  studies  generally  reveal 
drug  use  of  a  greater  amount  than  do  the 
medical  and  law  enforcement  figures  given 
the  staff.  However,  they  seem  to  be  lower 
than  the  subjective  assessments  of  command 
particularly  at  Junior  levels.  Among  those 
studies  meet  heavily  relied  upon  in  this  re- 
port  (all  cited  in  the  hearings  record)   are 
the  following:    (l)   Patterns  of  Drug  Use:  A 
Study  of  6,482  Subjects,  by  Black.  Owens  and 
Wolff,  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma,  1970;    (2)    Drug 
Use  In  Vietnam — A  Survey  Among  Army  Per- 
sonnel In  the  Two  Northern  Corps,  Stanton, 
1969;  (3)  Marihuana  In  Vietnam:  A  Surrey  of 
Use  Among  Army  Enlisted  Men  in  the  Two 
Southern   Corps,   Roffman   and  Sapol.    1967; 
(4)  Marihuana  in  a  Tactical  Unit  In  Vietnam, 
Treanor  and   Skripol,    1970;    (5)    Marihuana 
Use  in  Vietnam:  A  Preliminary  Study,  1968: 
and   (6)   A  Study  of  Marihuana  and  Opiate 
Use  In  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  1969.  Of 
these,  only  the  Stanton  and  Treanor-Skrlpol 
studies   u^ed   samples   which   Included   both 
officers  and   enlisted   men;    the  others   con- 
centrated on  enlLited  men  in  the  lower  r.inks. 
Patterns  of  drug  use  shown  by  the  most 
recent  studies  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the 
findings  from  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  scientifically  valid  study  of  them  all. 
the  one  by  Stanton.  He  grouped  nonusers, 
(1-20  times  used),  heavy  users  (21-199  times 
used),  and  habituated  users   (200  or  more 
times  used).  He  also  sampled  both  incoming 
and  outgoing  troops.  Overall,  he  found  that 
53.2  percent  of  enlisted  men  had  used  mari- 
huana at  least  once  in  their  lives.  He  also 
found  a  trend  toward  more  frequent  iisage  in 
Vietnam  than  had  been  reported  two  years 
earlier.   Of  the   50.1    percent  who  reported 
using  marihuana  in  Vietnam,  20.5  percent 
were  casual  users,   11.9  percent  were  heavy 
users,    and    17.7    percent    were    habituated 
users:  In  other  words,  heavy  and  habituated 
users  were  more  numerous  than  casual  users. 
Patterns  of  other  drug  use  which  8t«aiton 
found  among  soldiers  leaving  Vietnam  in- 
cluded the  following:    (1)    opium  use  was 
reported  by  17.4  percent  (9.8  percent  casual 
users,  5.8  percent  heavy  users,   1.8  percent 
habituated  users) ;  (2)  amphetamine  use  was 
reported  by  16.2  percent  (11  percent  casual 
users,    4    percent    heavy   users.    1.2    percent 
habituated  users);    (3)    barbiturate  use  was 
reported  by  11.6  percent  (7.8  percent  casual 
users,  2.7  percent  heavy  users.  1.1  habitiiated 
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users);  (4)  heroin/morphine  use  wu  re- 
ported by  2.2  percent  (1.4  percent  casual 
users,  .6  percent  heavy  users,  .2  percent 
habituated  users);  (5)  acid  (I£D.  STF)  use 
was  reported  by  5.3  percent  (3J  percent 
casual  users,  1.6  percent  heavy  users,  .5  per- 
cent habituated  users) . 

In  general,  it  can  be  concluded  from  all 
these  studies  that  drug  use,  at  least  among 
Army  members,  has  been  Increasing  with  the 
passage  of  years  since  1967,  when  the  first 
study  was  conducted,  and  that  a  sowing  pro- 
portion of  servicemen  are  entering  the  service 
with  a  history  of  drug  use. 

There  is  no  pure  stereotype  of  the  drug 
user  in  the  military,  Just  as  there  is  none  In 
civilian  society.  While  the  great  bulk  of  drug 
abusers  are  enlisted  men  of  lower  rank  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  25.  users  may  also 
be  found  in  the  non-commissioned  and  com- 
missioned officer  ranks;  for  example,  a  beroin- 
hooked  sergeant  at  Port  Bragg  was  "the  out- 
standing NCO  in  his  company"  or  a  colonel 
in  Vietnam  who  became  a  "speed  freak"  from 
taking  amphetamines  to  stay  awake  on  long 
patrols  and  then  used  other  drugs  to  get  to 
sleep.  While  these  extremes  do  exist,  the  age 
group  of  the  typical  user  Is  much  the  same  as 
It  is  in  civilian  society. 

Prom  the  studies  and  from  our  on-site  in- 
vestigation we  would  ascribe  the  following 
characteristics  to  most  drug  abusers  In  the 
military:  age  19-22,  ranked  E-4  or  below,  un- 
married, less  than  high  school  graduate, 
either  draftee  or  non-career  oriented  enlistee, 
equally  from  field  or  support  units  on  first 
overseas  tour. 

Other  factors  seem  to  be  present  In  those 
who  become  regular  or  habituated  users. 
These  persons  are  generally  from  broken 
homes,  have  a  lower  education  (are  high 
school  drop-outs) ,  have  insufficient  personal- 
ities to  deal  with  their  fears  and  stress  (pas- 
sive-aggressive personalities,  immature,  situ- 
ational adjustment  problems,  low-self- 
esteem,  lack  of  long-term  ambitions,  etc.) 
and  are  likely  to  become  involved  in  other 
behavioral  problems  within  the  military  so- 
ciety. In  Vietnam,  we  were  told  that  nearly 
all  of  the  arrests  for  drug  offenses  were  In- 
cidental to  arrests  for  other  violations,  such 
as  uniform  violation,  curfew  violation,  off- 
limits  violations,  etc.  The  cases  which  re- 
quired medical  treatment  usually  were  those 
with  these  kinds  of  negative  behavior  pat- 
terns and  with  psychological  problems  which 
went  beyond  their  drug  use.  At  Fort  Dlx,  New 
Jersey,  many  of  those  who  were  being  held 
in  the  Special  Processing  Detachments  were 
also  drug  abusers.  The  Special  Proceselng 
Detachment  Is  primarily  a  holding  unit  for 
Individuals  apprehended  anywhere  along  the 
East  Coast  for  being  AWOL.  They  are  sent 
to  Fort  Dlx  until  their  records  can  be  located 
and  their  proper  unit  determined. 

This  individual  who  Is  going  to  become  a 
habitual  user  of  drugs  and  who  is  going  to 
become  a  problem  for  the  military — In  either 
medical  or  disciplinary  terms — ^is  an  indi- 
vidual who  h«w  personality  problems  suffl- 
clentlv  serious  that  he  would  likely  become 
a  problem  in  whatever  societal  structure  he 
Is  in. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  drug 
user — partlcul«u'ly  the  heavy  user — U  likely 
to  be  a  member  of  a  peer  group  or  sub- 
cultural  group  In  which  the  taking  of  drugs 
plays  an  important  role.  For  example,  we  were 
told  that  in  Germany  mo6t  furests  for  drug 
abuse  were  made  In  groups.  These  arrests  by 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Division  were 
usually  the  result  of  the  infiltration  of  a 
group  by  an  agent  and  when  the  arrests  were 
made  the  entire  group  was  taken. 

The  sub-culture  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
experience  at  Ft.  Biagg,  North  Carolina. 
There  the  drug  users  leave  the  post  to  con- 
gregate In  pads  rented  by  small  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  off-duty  relaxation  through 
drugs.  These  pads  are  oharacterized  by  psy- 
chedelic decorations,  acid  rock  music,  and 
by  the   mod  dress  of  the  participants.   We 


were  also  told  in  several  places  that  the  fig- 
ures on  the  extent  of  use  were  distorted  de- 
pending upon  which  group  an  individual 
trooper  belonged  to.  If  the  person  questioned 
was  a  non-user,  he  (issodated  with  other 
non-users  and  tended  to  view  all  use  In 
terms  of  his  group;  his  estimates  were  usually 
low.  The  user  on  the  other  hand  associated 
with  other  visers  and  tended  to  feel  that 
everyone  used  drugs. 

B.  The  drugs  being  used 

The  kinds  of  drugs  being  used  In  any  par- 
ticular area  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  locally  avail- 
able. In  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  there  are 
few  effective  controls  on  the  avaUabUity  of 
any  drug.  Because  of  a  lack  of  doctors,  apoth- 
ecary shops  dispense  virtually  every  manu- 
factured drug  and  many  herbs  and  other 
tvpes  of  remedies.  These  are  dispensed  with- 
out a  prescription  to  any  buyer.  Also  in  Thai- 
land and  Vietnam,  as  in  most  Southeast  Asia 
nations,  opium,  particularly  among  the  Chi- 
nese populations,  has  been  the  drug  of  choice 
of  the  natives.  This  and  its  derivatives,  mor- 
phine and  heroin,  were  reportedly  supplied 
primarily  by  an  organized  network  of  Chinese 
operating  in  nearly  all  nations. 

In  Vietnam  and  Thailand  marihuana  was 
freely  available.  In  Thailand,  the  members 
of  the  staff  had  no  difficulty  in  prociirlng 
"tailored"  marihuana  cigarettes  with  filter- 
tips.  These  cost  $1.50  for  15.  In  the  Unl+ed 
States  a  similar  amount  would  cost  at  least 
five  times  as  much.  They  can  be  procured 
from  or  through  bar  girls,  taxi  drivers,  and 
even  young  children  on  the  street.  In  Nak- 
hon  Phanom,  Thailand,  we  were  shown 
apothecary  shops  which  dispense  the  various 
amphetamines  and  barbitiirates  which  some 
Air  Force  troops  use.  These  were  small  shops 
with  an  t^en  front  and  shelves  loaded  with 
bottles  and  Jars.  Drugs  were  dispensed  either 
by  name  or  by  describing  a  set  of  symptoms 
which  led  the  shopkeeper  to  dispense  what- 
ever he  felt  would  solve  the  problem. 

The  Southeast  Asia  marlhviana  is  fresh 
and  potent.  Delta  9  Tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC)  is  the  active  ingredient  in  marihuana. 
The  average  sample  available  in  Southeast 
Asia  contains  between  3.5  and  4.0  percent 
THC.  This  Is  much  higher  than  the  average 
'-i  to  %  of  one  percent  THC  which  US- 
grown  marihuana  contains.  The  preference 
for  marihuana  In  Southeast  Asia  among  U.S. 
troops  is  ascribed  to  ready  availability.  In- 
expenslveness.  ease  of  cachement,  non-addlc- 
tlveness  and  the  quality  of  the  intoxication 
produced. 

Stanton  found  a  growing  trend  among 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  toward  the  use  of 
opium.  This  Is  available  In  liquid  or  powdered 
form.  Among  the  departing  enlisted  men  in 
his  sample,  only  6.3  percent  reported  having 
used  opium  before  their  arrival  but  17.4  per- 
cent reported  use  upon  leaving.  However, 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
these  troops  really  know  what  ttiey  were 
using  was  opium.  We  also  heard  of  opium 
being  available  in  the  form  of  "OJ's" — mari- 
huana cigarettes  dipped  in  liquid  opium. 

Stanton's  17.4  percentage  figure  for  opium 
use  in  Vietnam  places  that  drug  ahead  of 
amphetamines,  or  "speed,"  in  popularity 
among  the  troops.  The  incidence  of  amphet- 
amine vise  among  outgoing  enlisted  men  was 
16.2  percent,  up  from  12.4  percent  usage  be- 
fore their  arrival  In  Vietnam.  Barbiturates 
were  favored  by  11.6  percent.  Other  drugs 
used  were  heroin,  morphine  and  "acid"  (LSD, 
STP),  with  the  iise  of  "acid"  actually  show- 
ing a  drop  in  the  before  and  after  figures. 

We  were  regularly  informed  that  there  was 
an  Increase  in  the  availability,  exp>erimenta- 
tion  with,  and  use  of  heroin.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  hospitalizations  for 
heroin  withdrawal.  Heroin  is  available  In 
two  forms:  "Red  Rock"  heroin  from  l^ialland 
(reportedly  brought  to  Vietnam  by  Thai 
troops)  and  refined  heroin.  Red  Rock  is  gen- 
erally 3-4  percent  heroin,  3-4  percent  strych- 


nine, and  32  percent  caffeine.  The  refined 
heroin  is  In  100-  to  300-mUligram  capsules 
containing  97  percent  heroin  as  compared  to 
the  5  or  6  percent  heroin  usually  available  in 
the  U.S. 

The  two  most  commonly  used  amphet- 
amines come  in  liquid  form.  They  are  Maxl- 
tone  Forte  and  Obesitol,  both  of  French 
manufacture.  Maxltone  Forte  is  taken  orally 
mixed  with  Coke  or  used  intravenously. 
Obesitol  is  taken  orally.  The  barbiturates 
most  commonly  used  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
Btnoctal  and  Amlnoctal,  also  of  French 
manufacture. 

In  Germany,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
hashish,  amphetamines,  and  barbiturates, 
and  U.S.  troops  and  their  dependents  have 
easy  and  Inexpensive  access  to  them.  Hashish 
is  by  far  the  drug  of  choice  and  is  in  virlde- 
spread  use.  It  is  reputedly  brought  In  by 
"guest  worker''  nationals  from  growing  coun- 
tries such  as  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Lebanon 
and  by  a  number  of  criminal  syndicates.  We 
were  told  it  is  distributed  by  German  na- 
tionals, by  American  military  peracmnel  and 
former  servicemen  who  were  dlscheirged  In 
Europe.  "Uppers"  and  "downers" — amphet- 
amine preparatlans,  Librium,  Valium  and 
Darvon — may  be  purchased  inexpensively 
over  the  counter,  without  prescription.  In 
any  German  drug  store. 

LSD  is  also  vised  in  significant  amounts  by 
troops  In  Germany.  This  is  either  brought  In 
from  the  U.S.  or  made  In  Illicit  laboratories 
In  Germany.  We  had  very  little  Indication  of 
heroin  or  cocaine  use.  Both  the  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  the  medical  personne: 
had  had  very  little  contact  with  these  drugs. 
Regardless  of  location,  marihuana  and 
hashish  usually  is  smoked  in  pipes  or  cigar- 
ette form.  In  Vietnam,  the  marihuana  ciga- 
rettes are  sometimes  filled  with  Red  Rock 
heroin  and  smoked.  The  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  are  generally  taken  orally  but 
occasionally  they  are  injected  Intravenously. 
Heroin  is  generally  smoked  (sniffed)  by  be- 
ginners and  injected  by  heavy  users. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  moet  of  the 
regular  or  heavy  users  are  multiple  drug 
users.  They  will  substitute  one  drug  for  an- 
other If  availability  Is  a  problem  or  will  use 
a  variety  of  drugs  to  meet  their  emortional 
needs.  The  takers  of  amphetamines  will  use 
barbiturates  to  come  down  oB  their  high. 
Most  of  the  users  of  hallucinogenic  drugs 
such  as  LSD  or  STP  also  vised  marihuana 
C.  When  and  where  drugs  are  being  used 
It  Is  dlfficvilt  to  disagree  with  the  im- 
pression of  an  Army  pBychlatrtst  who  says 
that  "the  vise  of  drugs  and  alcohol  can  oc- 
cur anywhere  at  any  time."  However,  it  Is  our 
general  Impression  that  it  is  more  likely  to 
occur  on  off-duty  hours  whether  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  It  is  also  likely  to 
occur  away  from  the  military  post. 

The  most  crucial  question  on  time  and 
place  of  use  concerns  the  use  of  drugs  In 
combat.  In  Vietnam,  commanders  umversally 
told  the  staff  that,  because  of  the  personal 
danger  Involved,  there  was  tai  less  smoking 
of  marihuana  In  combat  areas  than  In  rear 
support  areas.  The  same  was  stated  by  com- 
manders to  the  Department  of  Defense  Drug 
Abuse-Control  Committee  Task  Force  headed 
by  Jerome  A.  Vacek  of  the  Marine  Corps 
during  its  visit  there  In  the  fall  of  1970.  We 
were  told  that  there  was  considerable  self- 
pollcing  among  the  troops  while  In  combat 
areas  because  they  did  not  want  to  endanger 
themselves  or  be  endangered  by  another  who 
might  be  "high"  at  a  critical  moment.  How- 
ever, there  is  evidence  to  contradict  this. 
While  he  did  not  approach  the  question 
head-on,  Stanton  found  "a  slight  positive 
correlation  .  .  .  between  marihuana  use  and 
combat  expneure."  While  this  shows  that 
combat  experienced  troops  probably  were 
those  who  had  the  greatest  marihuana  ex- 
perience. It  does  not  necessarily  Indicate  that 
they  used  It  while  actually  In  combat. 
Posters  study  also  Indicates  the  same  thing 
but  adds  that  the  usage  came  after  combat 
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"to  calm  down."  Treanor  and  Strlpol  like- 
wise found  apparently  Increased  usage  with 
field-type  duty;  far  greater  numbers  reported 
usage  at  large  and  small  "LZ  forward  areas" 
that  numbers  reporting  usage  at  "rear  sup- 
port areas."  Reinforcing  this  was  their  fur- 
ther finding  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  regular  users  (once  weekly  to  once  dally 
or  more  frequently)  thought  that  marihuana 
should  be  permitted  on  flre-bases  either  dur- 
ing off-duty  hours  or  whenever  the  Indi- 
vidual chooses.  Other  individuals  Indicated 
In  person  to  the  staff  that  they  had  used 
marihuana  In  combat  situations. 

As  noted  above,  the  use  of  drvigs  at  Pt. 
Bragg  takes  place  primarily  In  rented  "pads" 
away  from  the  base  and  on  off-duty  hours. 
In  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  It  Is  likely  that 
most  use  takes  place  away  from  established 
poets  because  of  availability  of  drugs  and 
the  likelihood  of  nondetectlon  off  poet. 

In  the  career  context,  Treanor  and  Skrlpol 
found  the  highest  Incidence  of  marihuana 
usage  during  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  a  soldier's  military  service.  They  also  re- 
ported that  apparently  there  Is  a  slight  In- 
crease In  usage  as  the  first  tour  progresses, 
but  not  with  those  on  extensions. 

As  for  Vietnam,  Stanton  found  that  the 
probability  was  greatest  that  If  a  man  was 
going  to  start  using  marihuana  there,  he 
would  begin  In  the  first  three  months,  or 
certainly  In  the  first  six  months.  Conversely, 
amphetamines  showed  the  opf>cielte  trend, 
with  more  enlisted  men  beginning  use  as 
their  tour  progressed. 

D.  Why  drugs  are  being  used 
The  reasons  which  have  been  presented 
to  us  as  to  why  drugs  are  being  used  by 
young  men  in  the  military  fall  Into  two  gen- 
eral categories.  First,  there  are  those  which 
lie  with  the  individual  himself.  Second,  there 
are  the  external  factors  which  arise  In  the 
individual's  environment.  The  former  are  re- 
lated to  his  ability  to  deal  with  his  situation 
and  the  latter  are  those  which  place  burdens 
upon  him  which  he  must  deal  with.  If  his 
ability  to  deal  with  environmental  stresses 
is  inadequate,  or  If  the  burdens  of  stress 
which  the  envtroninent  places  upon  him  are 
unusual,  the  Individual  user  will  take  one 
of  the  drugs  available  to  help  him  cope  with 
the  situation. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  habitual  drug 
user  is  likely  to  be  young,  have  a  low  edu- 
cation, come  from  a  broken  home,  and  have 
psychological  and  emotional  problems  which 
lead  him  to  conflict  in  whatever  society  he 
happens  to  be  In.  These  are  individuals  with 
a  low  self-esteem  who  are  unable  to  meet 
most  life  situations.  Other  individual  rea- 
sons presented  to  us  are  related  to  the  atti- 
tudes held  by  many  of  the  age-group  from 
which  the  typical  drug  user  comes.  These 
Include  the  following:  (1)  youth,  being  "now" 
oriented,  are  Impatient  and  frustrated  by 
the  gradual  process  of  social  change;  (2) 
middle-class  youth  reject  the  life  goals  of 
affluence  and  prestige  held  by  their  elders; 
(3)  lower-class  and  minority  youth  are  im- 
patient and  frustrated  with  the  disparity  be- 
tween their  goals  and  jjerceived  opportuni- 
ties to  attain  them  "now,"  and  they  see  the 
Establishment  as  trying  to  block  them;  (4) 
young  people  "get  hung  up  somewhere  along 
the  developmental  line"  toward  maturity, 
with  a  conflict  developing  between  depend- 
ency and  autonomy;  (5)  drugs  are  a  means 
of  acting-out  behavior  disapproved  of  by 
parents  or  the  senior  generation  and  thus 
help  to  concretely  distinguish  the  "self"  from 
Establishment  norms.  The  latter  point  seems 
to  be  particularly  valid  In  regards  to  the 
troops  In  Germany.  There  we  foimd.  to  a 
greater  degree  than  In  Vietnam,  an  attitude 
of  division  between  the  enlisted  or  drafted 
lower  rank  soldiers  and  the  "lifer"  NCO's  and 
officers .  Perhaps  these  troops  are  iislng  drugs 
as  a  means  of  setting  themselves  off  from 
the  older  and  higher-ranking  personnel  who 
use  alcohol  as  their  social  drug. 


Other  factors  He  with  the  environment  In 
which  the  young  soldier  finds  himself.  Pres- 
sures are  put  upon  him  which  are  difficult 
to  cope  with.  Prime  among  these  Is  the  lack 
of  sense  of  value  which  many  soldiers  feel 
about  their  Job.  Treanor  and  Skrlpol  found 
that  job  dissatisfaction  seemed  to  correlate 
with  marihuana  use.  This  factor  was  also 
cited  among  many  of  the  returned  troops 
who  have  several  months  of  stateside  duty 
left  before  discharge.  These  men  are  given 
uuful.llllag  tasks  to  do  while  waiting  out 
their  time  This  factor  appeared  to  be  partic- 
ularly acute  ill  Korea  and  Germany  where 
there  is  little  or  no  actual  combat.  Since  the 
troop  units  there  must  be  combat-ready, 
there  is  apparently  much  routine  work  aimed 
at  preparing  for  inspections.  A  Jeep  driver 
In  Germany,  for  example,  told  us  that  his 
only  consistent  Job  during  the  three  months 
in  advance  of  a  unit-wide  vehicle  Inspection 
was  to  "maintain"  his  own  vehicle.  A  pla- 
toon leader  said  the  only  time  the  morale 
of  his  troops  seemed  to  lift  was  when  they 
were  preparing  to  go  on  a  tough  training 
exercise,  which  was  Infrequently.  There  was 
widespread  griping  about  the  many  "make 
work"  Jobs  that  troops  were  being  given 
to  do. 

In  Vietnam,  stress  from  combat  was  cited 
as  a  factor.  It  was  felt  that  some  troops  tised 
drugs,  particularly  marihuana,  to  unwind  or 
relax  after  combat.  This  Is  accentuated  when 
the  soldier  moves  from  a  stressful  situation 
to  a  combat  lull  where  only  routine  work  Is 
required  of  him. 

Another  important  external  factor  Is  peer 
group  pressiire.  There  were  indications  that 
peer  group  pressure  "to  be  one  of  the  boys" 
was  strong.  The  young  man,  placed  In  a  new 
situation,  seeking  to  establish  his  own  iden- 
tity, looks  to  Join  a  group  in  which  he  will 
get  approval  and  support.  He  may  be  trying 
to  feel  Independent  of  his  elders'  authority 
and  so  when  the  group  pressures  him  to  con- 
form by  trying  drugs,  he  finds  it  hard  to 
resist.  We  heard  reports  of  Individuals  being 
threatened  If  they  did  not  conform  to  drug 
usage  patterns  but  were  imable  to  verify 
any  of  these. 

We  learned  of  several  factors  which  tend 
to  enhance  the  peer  group  situation.  We 
were  told  that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
generally  did  not  live  among  their  troops  in 
barracks  areas.  The  older  "lifer"  non-com- 
missioned officer  was  regarded  very  negatively 
by  the  young  soldiers.  There  was  apparently 
little  identification  of  the  young  soldier  with 
the  older,  non-commissioned  officers.  Con- 
tributing to  this  problem  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  young  soldiers  were  coming  from 
a  sub-culture  In  civilian  life  which  accepts 
the  use  of  drugs.  They  not  only  would  want 
to  perpetuate  their  life  style  but  would  re- 
sent and  resist  those  who  might  prevent 
them  from  living  it. 

Another  factor  Is  the  lack  of  acceptable 
alternatives  to  drug  use  to  meet  either  stress 
or  boredom.  The  soldier  in  Vietnam  has  Uttle 
or  no  way  of  dealing  with  his  frustration  in 
any  constructive  fashion.  Most  towns  are  off- 
limits  and  those  that  are  not  are  limited  in 
what  they  have  to  offer.  The  primary  activity 
when  they  are  permitted  off  the  post  is 
drinking  In  the  local  bars  and  meeting  with 
local  women,  most  of  whom  are  prostitutes. 
In  Germany,  the  opportunities  for  meeting 
local  girls  are  somewhat  Improved  for  white 
soldiers,  but  an  obvious  problem  exists  for 
blacks  who  are  also  barred  from  certain  Ger- 
man-operated "white  only"  discotheques.  In 
Vietnam,  recreational  facilities  are  generally 
unavailable  and  are  advocated  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  drug  abuse.  However.  It  Is  question- 
able If  these  would  be  used,  since  In  Ger- 
many we  were  told  that  there  is  a  general 
lack  of  troop  Interest  in  recreational  activi- 
ties available — playing  basketball,  skiing, 
academic  courses,  even  three-day  expense- 
paid  excursions. 
In  contrast  to  this  picture  is  the  experi- 


ence of  the  Air  Force  in  Vietnam  and  espe- 
cially In  Thailand.  The  extent  of  drug  use 
was  reported  to  be  decidedly  lower  among 
the  Air  Force  men  at  the  four  bases  we 
visited  in  Thailand.  The  command  personnel 
gave  evidence  that  both  arrest  and  medical 
statistics  were  much  lower.  The  reasons 
which  they  gave  for  this  lower  use  might  be 
Instructive :  they  stated  that  the  typical  air- 
man tends  to  be  older  than  the  soldier; 
nearly  all  are  high  school  graduates  with  a 
significant  number  having  some  college  ex- 
perience; they  tend  to  Identify  with  the  mili- 
tary; they  have  good  self-esteem;  and  they 
feel  that  they  have  something  to  lose  if  they 
use  drugs.  They  also  said  that  In  Thailand, 
airmen  were  worldng  a  13-hour-a-day,  7- 
days-a-week  schedule  and  were  doing  tasks 
of  a  higher  caliber.  (In  Thailand  much  of 
the  more  menial-type  tasks  are  performed  by 
local  natives.)  The  Air  F\)rce  personnel  are 
said  to  have  a  high  sense  of  Job  satisfaction 
whether  they  are  fiying  or  are  engaged  In 
maintenance  work;  the  flight  crews  feel  more 
worthwhile  because  they  are  engaged  In  a 
task  they  feel  is  significant. 

Other  factors  cited  by  the  Air  Force  In- 
clude a  higher  ratio  of  officers  and  non- 
conunlssloned  officers  to  enlisted  personnel. 
This  Is  said  to  give  the  airman  a  closer  Iden- 
tification with  the  "Establishment."  Also 
advanced  as  operative  to  keep  Air  Force 
usage  down  Is  the  selectivity  factor.  It  Is  felt 
by  the  Air  Force  that  It  gets  a  better  grade 
person  both  In  motivation  and  ability  than 
does  the  Army.  The  Air  Force  has  no  draftees. 
The  Air  Force  also  contends  that  further 
selectivity  operates  within  its  ranks  in  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  man  who  Is  sent  to 
Southeast  Asia.  Command  In  Thailand 
claimed  that  the  cream  of  the  Air  Force 
crop  was  being  selected  to  serve  in  South- 
east Asia  because  of  the  importance  of  their 
mission  there.  The  Command  In  Thailand 
also  attributed  their  reputed  lower  Incidence 
rate  to  the  easy  accessibility  of  alcohol  and 
local  women.  It  appeared  that  while  the  drug 
use  rate  might  be  low,  the  V.D.  rate  was 
high. 

Another  factor  which  may  militate  against 
drug  abuse  in  some  situations  Is  the  so- 
called  "buddy"  system.  The  Marines  and 
Navy  command  personnel  we  spoke  with  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Army  In  Thailand  felt 
that  the  encouragement  of  clcse  ties  with 
another  individual  for  the  pui-pose  of  mutual 
support  and  concern  helped  stop  drug  r.buse 
before  It  began.  This  Is  a  positive  variation 
of  the  peer-group  pressure  factor.  In  this 
Instance  a  p>eer  situation  with  anti-drug  use 
values  Is  encouraged.  If  one  individual  In 
the  pair  Is  suffering  unusual  stress  or  bor*"- 
dom.  he  has  another  Individual  with  whom 
he  can  share  his  burden.  This  gives  some 
relief  so  that  crisis  can  be  met  without  re- 
sort to  drugs.  We  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  this  system  directly  and 
hence  cannot  give  any  Independent  evalua- 
tion. It  does,  however,  appear  to  have  at 
least  theoretical  value  In  terms  of  action 
to  be  taken  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

m.   THE    IMPACT    or   DRUG    ABUSE 

The  staff  has  attempted  to  access  the  im- 
pact or  effect  which  drug  abuse  is  having 
upon  the  individual  military  man.  upon  the 
Armed  Services,  upon  American  society  as 
a  whole  and  upon  the  various  relationships 
that  exist  between  Individuals  and  groups  In 
the  military.  We  looked  for  signs  of  break- 
down which  would  point  to  remedial  meas- 
ures and  looked  for  trends  or  directions 
which  would  suggest  preventive  eMJtlons 
which  might  be  taken. 

A.  The  impact  on  the  individual 
The  medical  effects  of  drug  abuse  upon  the 
individual  in  the  military  do  not  seem  to 
vary  substantially  from  those  reported  in  the 
civilian  community.  Marihuana  produces  a 
range  of  effects  which  include  mild  euphoria, 
mild    time-space    distortions,    hallucinatory 
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episodes  and  delusion  Ideation.  Those  who 
are  turning  up  at  medical  facilities  with 
adverse  reactions  to  marihuana  are  generally 
those  who  suffer  anxiety  reactions  when  they 
first  use  the  drug.  Their  condition  lasts  for 
a  very  short  period  and  Is  normally  cleared 
up  In  24-72  hours.  The  reaction  seems  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  user 
rather  than  upon  the  effect  of  the  drug.  It 
is  likely  to  occur  In  an  Individual  who  has 
guilt  feelings  about  the  use  of  marihuana 
and  Is  apprehensive  about  being  arrested  or 
caught.  A  very  few  Instances  of  persistent 
conditions,  psychotic  states  and  violence  were 
also  reported.  However,  these  seem  to  involve 
individuals  with  deeper,  more  long-stauding 
psychological  conditions  of  which  drug  abuse 
is  merely  one  manifestation  of  the  problem. 
Many  of  these  situations  involved  persons 
who  were  using  marihuana  on  a  heavy  basis 
every  day  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
The  number  or  the  nature  of  these  cases  did 
not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  Justify  a  con- 
clusion that  marihuana  causes  lasting  psy- 
chosis or  violence  in  users. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  reported  was 
the  "marihuana  fiashback."  A  flashback  Is 
commonly  associated  only  with  IjSO  usage. 
Several  doctors  reported  that  they  had  had 
patients  who  claimed  having  flashbacks  after 
use  only  of  marihuana.  These  flashbacks 
were  described  as  being  reoccurrences  of 
prior  experiences  while  under  the  Influence 
of  the  drug.  They  were  described  as  occur- 
ing  In  moments  of  stress  as  if  the  mind  was 
mvoluntarily  reaching  back  for  a  pleasant 
experience  while  under  Intolerable  pressure 
of  the  moment.  However,  the  subject  can  ap- 
parently be  brought  out  of  the  fiashback  by 
someone  talking  to  him  and  telling  him  to 
return  to  the  present  moment.  There  were  no 
reports  of  deaths  or  permanent  physical 
damage  from  the  use  of  marihuana  among 
military  personnel.  The  military  medical  per- 
sonnel also  regularly  reported  that  mari- 
huana is  non-addictive  in  terms  of  physical 
dependence  but  that  users  could  and  did  be- 
come dependent  upon  its  use  In  the  pscho- 
logical  or  behavioral  sense.  Medical  officers 
also  felt  that  marihuana  does  not  in  itself 
lead  to  the  use  of  harder  drugs.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Black.  Owens,  and  Wolff  study 
which  reported:  "It  should  be  noted  that,  al- 
though initial  experiences  with  marihuana 
tend  to  lead  to  continued  use,  marihuana 
usage  does  not  lead  most  individuals  into  ex- 
perimentation with  heroin.  The  belief  that 
marihuana  use  Is  dangerous  because  it  pre- 
disposes toward  heroin  is  fallacious,  al- 
though it  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  heroin 
users  in  the  present  study  had  also  used 
marihuana."  Other  studies  also  support  this 
conclusion  and  indicate  that  while  there  is 
no  causal  relationship  between  marihuana 
use  and  opiate  use,  most  habitual  opiate 
users  have  been  heavy  marihuana  users  first. 

Another  important  factor  which  was  re- 
ported to  us  Is  that  the  effects  of  hashish 
use  in  Germany  do  not  seem  to  be  any  more 
severe  or  extreme  than  the  effects  of  mari- 
huana smoked  in  either  the  United  States  or 
In  Vietnam.  The  medical  staff  of  the  hospi- 
tals we  visited  in  Germany  reported  that  the 
ca.ses  Involving  marihuana  which  required 
medical  or  psychological  treatment  were  no 
more  severe  than  they  had  seen  in  other 
locales  including  some  In  the  continental 
tr.S,  This  was  true  even  though  the  general 
Impression  Is  that  the  THC  content  of 
hashish  Is  higher  than  marihuana  alone. 

The  reason  for  this  may  be  In  the  psycho- 
logical state  of  mind  of  the  users  and  in  the 
setting  in  which  marihuana  is  used.  Also  Im- 
portant Is  the  ability  of  the  experienced 
smoker  of  either  marihuana  or  hashish  to 
control  his  level  of  intoxication.  To  explain 
further,  the  effects  of  cannabis  use  seem  to 
depend  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  subjective 
state  of  the  user.  If  he  goes  into  the  experi- 
ence expecting  and  desiring  a  pleasant, 
mildly  euphoric  experience  with  no  negative 


effects  and  he  is  doing  this  in  a  social  setting 
with  fellow  users  who  are  compatible  and 
who  desire  the  same  kind  of  experience,  his 
expectations  will  likely  be  realized.  In  addi- 
tion, because  the  active  ingredient  is  taken 
in  through  the  lungs  the  quickest  way  to 
get  it  Into  the  bloodstream,  the  user  is  able 
to  control  or  "fine  tune"  his  level  of  intoxi- 
cation. When  he  feels  himself  getting  too 
high  he  can  relax  for  a  while  and  not  smoke 
any  more  until  he  starts  to  come  down.  This 
control  by  the  smoker  enables  him  to  keep 
the  intoxication  within  a  manageable  range 
and  avoid  adverse  reactions.  Neither  the 
military  nor  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was  able 
to  supply  us  with  an  analysis  of  the  hashish 
being  used  in  Germany.  It  is  possible  that 
the  product  bought  by  the  consumer  is  so 
cut  with  adulterants  that  the  THC  content 
Is  lower  than  in  straight  marihuana. 

One  of  the  drugs  with  the  greatest  Impact 
upon  individuals.  In  medical  terms  Is  heroin. 
It  is  physically  addicting  when  taken  reg- 
ularly and  in  sufficient  doses.  However,  we 
received  mixed  reports  as  to  the  severity  of 
the  addiction.  Many  doctors  rep>orted  that 
they  saw  very  few  cases  of  classic  withdrawal 
symptoms  in  patients  who  claim  the  use  of 
heroin.  The  sniffers  of  Red  Rock  heroin  were 
reported  not  to  have  become  severely  ad- 
dicted. This  was  also  true  of  some  of  the 
Injectors  of  refined  heroin.  However,  the 
heroin  of  97  percent  purity  available  in  Viet- 
nam is  particularly  dangerous.  Inasmuch 
as  it  will  likely  lead  to  frequent  occurence 
of  overdoses  and  death  even  in  experienced 
hands.  Heroin  use  is  also  likely  to  lead  to 
secondary  medical  complications  such  as 
serum  hepatitis  from  unsterile  needles. 

The  opium  native  to  Vietnam  is  of  such 
poor  quality  that  In  all  but  one  case  ob- 
served by  an  experienced  nollltary  psychia- 
trist, wlUidrawal  symptoms  were  mild.  The 
exception  involved  an  Individual  who  had 
taken  2  cc.  intravenously  four  times  a  day 
and  whoee  abstinence-withdrawal  presented 
serious  problems.  Another  serious  result  of 
opium  use  which  occurs  occasionally  comes 
from  mixing  It  with  marihuana  In  cigarettes. 
This  synergistic  or  multiple  effect  of  the  two 
drugs  together  can  exceed  the  e]q>ectation  of 
the  user  and  present  him  with  a  reaction 
with  which  he  cannot  cope. 

Deaths  from  heroin  abuse  or  overdose  in 
Vietnam  are  increasing.  For  the  entire  calen- 
dar year  of  1969,  only  16  deaths  from  drugs 
were  reported;  6  from  chloroqulne  (used  to 
prevent  malaria),  4  from  barbltuates,  3  from 
Darvon,  3  from  morphine  or  heroin,  1  from 
opium.  During  the  nine-month  period  Janu- 
ary-October 1970.  however,  the  number  of 
deaths  had  already  more  than  doubled  to 
34:  2  from  chloroqulne.  6  from  barbltuates, 
3  from  Darvon,  and  26  from  heroin-morphine. 
It  will  be  seen  that  heroin  or  morphine  has 
become  the  most  frequently  used  lethal 
agent. 

One  additional  significant  effect  which 
drug  abuse  may  have  on  an  individual  soldier 
is  the  role  which  drugs  may  come  to  play  in 
his  life.  Those  individuals  who  are  unable 
to  cope  with  life  and  turn  to  drugs  may 
end  up  relying  on  drugs  as  the  core  of  their 
life.  When  this  occurs  the  individual  loses 
Interest  in  other  aspects  of  his  life  and 
devotes  moet  of  his  time  to  the  procurement 
of  drugs  and  to  their  "enjoyment."  This  mod- 
ification of  behavior  will  likely  lead  this 
type  of  user  into  conflict  with  the  military 
community  and  consequently  he  is  likely 
to  have  to  face  legal  or  disciplinary  action. 

While  the  individual  who  becomes  a  heavy 
user  or  Is  ptsychologically  or  physically  ha- 
bituated to  drug  use  may  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  legal  authorities,  it  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  staff  that  the  illegality  of 
marihuana  use  does  not  have  a  slgpoiflcant 
Impact  upon  the  great  majority  of  marihuana 
smokers  in  the  military.  It  clearly  does  not 
have  a  deterrent  effect.  The  Illegality  of 
marihuana  use  has  been  widely  publicleed 


within  and  without  the  military.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  major  thrusts  of  military  drug  educa- 
tion is  to  stress  the  legal  consequences  of 
marihuana  use.  We  believe  that  the  lack  of 
deterrent  effect  exists  for  several  reasons. 
First  is  the  bosic  attitude  of  j-oung  Ameri- 
cans toward  marihuana  use.  Unlike  many  of 
the  seniCH'  generation,  many  young  Ameri- 
cans Including  those  in  the  military  do  not 
regard  the  use  of  marihuana  as  a  moral  ques- 
tion. They  do  not  see  the  user  of  marihuana 
as  a  "bad"  or  "Immoral"  person.  They  be- 
lieve that  marihuana  should  be  legalized  and 
its  use  left  up  to  the  individual.  They  also 
do  not  regard  the  effects  of  marihuana  as 
detrimental  to  their  health  or  to  their  func- 
tioning. Many  of  them  regard  marihuana  as 
a  social  drug  to  be  used  for  relaxation  and 
as  superior  to  alcohol  for  this  purpose  be- 
cause it  does  not  leave  the  user  with  a  hang- 
over. 

B.    The  impact  upon  the  military 

We  did  not  flnd  that  the  use  of  drugs  has 
a  significant  direct  impact  upon  the  military 
mission  of  the  Armed  Services.  While  we 
were  made  aware  of  rare  Isolated  instances 
where  marihuana  had  been  used  in  combat 
situations  in  Vietnam,  we  saw  no  evidence 
that  any  mission  or  operation  had  been 
Jeopardized  by  drug  use.  Virtually  every  com- 
mander to  whom  the  Subcommittee  staff  put 
the  question  stated  unequivocally  and  cate- 
gorically that  drug  use  has  not  adversely 
affected  military  effectiveness  or  the  military 
mission   of   his   unit. 

However,  it  Is  clear  that  drug  abuse  does 
Impose  an  Indirect  but  significant  burden 
upon  the  entire  military  community  and 
organization.  There  is  a  relationship  between 
drug  use  and  manifestations  of  social  and 
behavioral  disorganization  such  as  AWOL. 
sleeping  on  the  Job.  failure  to  appear  for 
duty,  disrespect,  indebtedness,  and  unhealthy 
and  unclean  living  habits.  Of  ther<e.  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Tolson,  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  Port  Bragg,  singled  out  AWOL's  say- 
ing, "It  Is  bound  to  cut  down  eventually  In 
your  strength  figures,"  although  he  added 
that  the  problem  at  his  base  had  not  reached 
such  proportions  "that  as  units  they  are 
not  capable  of  performing  their  Job." 

The  military  community  is  also  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  military  drug  xiser  is 
often  unable  to  pay  for  his  habit  from  his 
normal  Income.  While  this  is  not  often 
troublesome  in  Vietnam  where  all  drugs  are 
available  at  low  prices,  at  continental  United 
States  bases,  crime  to  support  drug  abuse  is 
a  problem.  Theft  of  Government  property, 
including  weapons,  to  support  habits  is 
known  to  occur.  "Today,"  General  Tolson 
observed,  "you  have  to  secure  your  arms 
rooms  and  supply  rooms  on  a  scope  that  you 
never  had  to  do  before  .  .  .  and  still.  If  you 
don't  have  guards  actually  there,  thieves 
will  break  Into  them." 

One  of  the  most  critical  effects  of  the 
growth  of  drug  abuse  among  the  military  is 
In  the  growth  of  a  counter  or  sub-culture 
within  the  military  centered  around  drug 
use.  This  affects  Ijoth  the  Individuals  In- 
volved and  the  military  community  Itself 
Because  smoking  marihuana  and  hashish  are 
social  activities,  the  users  tend  to  group  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  drug  use.  The  Ille- 
gality of  drug  tise  also  tends  to  force  the  user 
Into  a  particular  group  of  his  drug  using 
peers.  This  is  true  whether  the  use  Is  occa- 
sional or  is  on  a  regular  basis.  Part  of  the 
mystique  of  smoking  "grass"  Is  to  gather 
together  with  others  to  enjoy  the  experience. 
This  Illegality  of  use,  in  effect,  cuts  off  the 
user  from  legitimate  sources  of  support  and 
help  with  his  problems — whether  directly 
connected  with  drug  use  or  of  another 
nature — and  he  can,  therefore,  look  only  to 
those  in  his  peer  group  for  emotional  sup- 
port. 

This  Is  aggravated  because  so  many  of  the 
young  militMy  men  coming  into  the  services 
today,  do  not  identify  with  the  value  system 
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of  the  senior  generation.  They  tend  to  form 
peer  groups  for  all  activities  rather  than  In- 
teract with  command  personnel.  This  Is  fur- 
ther enhanced  In  the  military  because  It  Is 
organized  upon  a  hlerarchlal  basis.  In  Ger- 
many more  than  In  Vietnam  the  sense  of  sep- 
aration between  the  enlisted  man  of  lower 
ranks  from  the  non-commlssloned  otBcers 
and  the  commissioned  officers  was  apparent. 
In  fact.  In  Germany  we  felt  a  great  hostility 
between  the  one-tour  soldier  and  the  so- 
called  "lifer."  In  Vietnam  this  was  less  so. 
probably  because  of  the  common  sense  of  ur- 
gency faced  by  both  groups.  However,  we 
were  told  In  several  places  that  young  troop- 
ers had  a  more  positive  relationship  with 
NOO's  and  officers  of  their  own  age.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  Individuals, 
while  occupying  positions  of  authority  over 
the  troops,  shared  many  of  the  same  values  of 
the  enlisted  men,  particularly  In  regard  to 
the  smokln^of  marihuana  as  a  social  activ- 
ity. Some  senior  officers  felt  that  some  of  the 
Junior  officers  right  out  of  college  share  those 
values  and  hence  did  not  take  action  on 
marihuana  use  among  their  troops. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  sub-culture 
problem  Is  Illustrated  by  the  example  of  a 
second  lieutenant  at  the  Wlldfllcken  outpost 
In  Germany.  This  platoon  leader  told  a  Sub- 
committee Investigator  of  his  fears  of  ven- 
turing Into  the  barracks  at  night,  where  he 
might  be  slugged  If  he  came  upon  a  "pot 
party"  (as  had  happened  to  a  fellow  officer.) 
The  existence  of  a  sub-culture  also  causes 
general  disruption.  A  squadron  commander 
at  Bad  Klsslngen.  Germany,  reported,  "It's 
not  the  smoking  that  causes  military  In- 
effectiveness; It's  the  ramifications  of  the 
distribution  system — ^the  competition  among 
pushers  who  fluctuate  the  price,  put  guys 
In  debt,  and  cause  disciplinary  problems, 
commit  assaults  and  so  on." 

A  more  tangible  Impact  upon  the  military 
caused  by  the  Increase  in  drug  abuse  Is  the 
burden  which  It  places  upon  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  military  society.  Because  of  the 
Illegality  of  drug  abiise  the  primary  burden 
Is  placed  upon  the  law  enforcement  branches 
of  the  military.  The  allocation  of  manpower 
and  monetary  resources  by  the  provost  mar- 
shal to  drug  problems  Is  significant.  For  ex- 
ample, In  Fiscal  Tear  1870,  27  per  cent  of 
all  Army  CID  investigations  in  Europe  were 
"drug  related."  However,  while  the  law  en- 
forcement branches  have  devoted  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  their  resources  to  stopping 
drug  abuse,  we  were  universally  told  that 
their  activities  were  limited  and  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  any  significant  Impcust  upon 
Illegal  drug  activity.  Their  operations  are 
hampered  by  difficulties  In  teaching  com- 
mand personnel  to  make  legal  searches  and 
seizures,  by  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  laboratory  verification  of  Illegal  drugs, 
and  by  the  difficulty  in  establishing  a  legal 
chain  of  custody. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  In  enforcing  the 
law,  particularly  with  regard  to  marihuana 
use,  the  law  does  not  have  any  effective  de- 
terrent effect  and  the  Impression  is  given  to 
the  users  that  use  Is  tacitly  accepted  by  com- 
mand. This  leads  to  disrespect  for  the  law  and 
In  effect  creates  a  double  standard.  While  we 
were  not  made  aware  of  any  cases,  we  do  note 
that  the  inability  to  enforce  the  law  In  all 
cases  gives  rise  to  the  possibility  of  selec- 
tive enforcement  for  reasons  unrelated  to 
drug  abuse. 

The  medical  personnel  In  the  military  are 
under  many  of  the  same  pressures  as  those 
in  the  law  enforcement  branch.  There  has 
been  an  Increased  case  load  upon  all  mili- 
tary doctors.  A  number  of  senior  doctors  are 
unprepared  to  deal  with  drug  abuse  because 
they  were  trained  In  an  era  when  it  was 
much  less  common.  The  activities  ot  the 
military  doctor  Include  many  duties  other 
than  treatment.  A  heavy  demand  Is  made 
upon  military  doctors,  particularly  psyohl- 
atrlats,  to  establish,  promote,  and  participate 
in  drug  abuse  education  programs.  The  mill- 
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tary  psychiatrists  must  make  e%-aluatlon."< 
of  many  troopers  charged  with  crimes  and 
this  Includes  evaluations  on  the  user«  of 
drugs.  In  addition,  military  doctors  are 
scheduled  to  play  a  large  role  In  the  amnesty 
program  which  will  be  discussed  later  In  the 
report.  These  functions  place  a  burden  upon 
doctors  who  are  already  overburdened  be- 
cause of  a  reportedly  Inordinate  reduction  of 
medical  personnel  In  relation  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  other  U.S.  military  personnel.  This 
Is  a  serious  problem  becaxise  military  doctors 
are  faced  with  an  Increase  In  drug  abuse 
for  which  there  are  few.  if  any,  proven  meth- 
ods of  treatment  available. 

The  Increase  in  drug  abuse  has  placed  a 
concomitant  load  upon  all  other  elements 
of  the  military  structure,  particularly  the 
command  personnel  and  the  Judge  advocate 
staff.  They  are  called  upon  to  process  the 
cases  of  accused  drug  users  and  also  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  mlUtary  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation activities.  Their  specific  activities  will 
be  shown  In  greater  detail  later  in  the  report. 
C.  The  impact  upon  American  society 

The  Subcommittee  staff  believes  that  the 
greatest  Impact  upon  society  as  a  whole  Ues 
in  the  Integration  of  military  drug  users  Into 
their  local  communities  upon  release  trom 
service.  While  the  indications  of  drug  abuse 
are  not  significantly  different  In  the  military 
or  in  civilian  society,  the  likelihood  of  Iden- 
tification of  drug  users  In  the  military  is 
greater.  Many  drug  addicts  and  users  with 
maladjustment  problems  are  being  returned 
from  mlUtary  service  identified  as  drug  users, 
but  unrehabllltated.  For  example,  adminis- 
trative separations  for  "characterologlc  In- 
effectiveness" rose  119  per  cent  from  fiscal 
year  1969  to  fiscal  year  1970,  from  12,726  to 
27,837.  Many  of  these  separations  were  for 
drug  lise.  In  addition,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration has  indicated  that  there  are  sharp 
Increases  in  tiie  number  of  veterans,  partic- 
ularly under  age  25,  who  are  being  treated 
for  drug  addiction  and  dependency  problems. 

Since  much  of  the  serious  drug  abuse  Is 
accompanied  by  emotional  or  psychological 
problems  requiring  lengthy  treatment,  those 
released  from  the  mUitary  with  histories  of 
drug  use  will  have  to  find  treatment  sources 
in  civilian  society.  If  they  are  unable  to  do 
so.  they  will  place  an  obvious  burden  on 
other  segments  of  society,  particularly  the 
law  enforcement  segment.  Returning  vet- 
erans witii  drug  histories  also  have  difficulty 
in  finding  employment.  Fifty  biialness  firms 
who  were  asked  by  Port  Bragg  officials  about 
their  policies  toward  a  man  with  an  unde- 
sirable discharge  or  a  known  drug  abuser 
replied  imlverbally  that  neither  would  be 
considered  favorable  for  employment. 

rV.  ROW  IS  DRUO  ABT7SK  BKING  RAm)LKD 

The  question  of  how  to  handle  drugs  and 
drug  users  in  the  military  Is  primarily  being 
one  with  a  law  enforcement  approach.  This 
effort  Is  aimed  at  reducing  the  supply  of 
Ullclt  drugs  at  eliminating  drug  piisbers  and 
users  where  detected,  and  at  providing  a 
negative  Incentive  for  the  use  of  drugs.  Sec- 
ond priority  Is  given  to  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  those  using  drugs.  The  lowest 
priority  la  given  to  actlvltiefl  which  would 
lead  to  reduced  demand  for  drugs. 
A.  Law  enforcement 

The  prime  objective  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  Is  to  identify  drug  pushers  and 
traffickers  and  therefore  halt  or  diminish  the 
supply.  As  noted  above,  there  Is  Uttie  Indi- 
cation of  concerted  efforts  to  seek  out  and 
arrest  users  or  possessors.  In  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  most  possessors  were  initially 
picked  up  for  other  disciplinary  vlolatioxu. 
In  Germany  command  indicated  that  while 
most  drug  arrests  were  for  possession  or  use, 
they  were  not  specifically  looking  for  users. 
There,  the  greatest  number  of  arrests  of 
users  were  made  as  a  result  of  Infiltrating  a 
whole  group  of  users  and  not  Just  arresting 
Individuals. 


Because  of  their  relatively  small  numbers 
and  for  Jurisdictional  reasons,  military  law 
enforcement  personnel  often  must  rely  upon 
other  agencies  In  trying  to  shut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  drugs  to  U.S.  forces.  The  principal 
agency  relied  upon  for  overall  activities,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Is  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Insofar  as  military 
bases  in  this  country  are  concerned.  BNDD 
Director  John  E.  Ingersoll  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee "The  current  'systems'  approach  of 
BNDD  Is  aimed  at  major  Interstate  and  In- 
ternational drug  traffickers,  and  hence,  the 
drug  problem  on  large  military  reservations 
such  as  Port  Bragg  Is  left  largely  to  the  mili- 
tary and  local  authorities  concerned."  In 
the  U.S.  the  BNDD  forces  provide  Informa- 
tion and  support  rather  than  actual  enforce- 
ment for  military  bases. 

In  the  U.S.,  coordination  with  local  and 
state  authorities  Is  essential  because  apart 
from  those  pushers  or  dealers  apprehended 
on  the  military  base,  military  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  do  not  have  Jurisdiction  off 
base.  However,  we  found  good  two-way  co- 
operation In  gathering  and  supplying  infor- 
mation so  that  Illegal  activities  that  cross 
Jurisdictional  lines  could  be  halted. 

In  September  1970,  BNDD  assigned  a  senior 
official  to  a  permanent  liaison  position  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  According  to 
BNDD  Director  Ingersoll,  this  agent  partici- 
pates in  all  Defense  Department  activities 
concerned  with  drug  abuse  and  support  to 
the  military  needs.  Overseas,  a  BNDD  senior 
agent  stationed  at  MACV  Headquarters  In 
Saleon  works  directly  with  the  military  and 
a  similar  agent  more  recently  was  assigned 
to  Frankfurt.  Germany.  In  addition  BNDD 
has  regional  supervisors  in  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land and  Paris,  France.  Other  agents  are  lo- 
cated In  other  countries  such  as  Hong  Kong. 
Japan.  Turkey  and  Lebanon.  These  agents 
work  with  military  police  agents  In  exchang- 
ing Information  and  In  setting  up  covert  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  penetrating  Illegal  drug 
groups. 

In  Vietnam,  the  BNDD  agent  there  has 
worked  closely  with  the  military  and  the  AID 
agency  to  establish  a  program  to  locate  and 
destroy  marihuana  crops.  This  has  Included 
the  training  of  Vietnamese  police  In  drug  ac- 
tivities and  the  development  of  a  squad  of 
.■special  narcotics  police  In  the  Vietnamese 
police  force.  The  program  consisted  of  heli- 
copter reconnaissance  Sights  to  locate  mari- 
huana growth.  After  the  discovery  of  a  field, 
Vietnamese  police  would  move  Into  the  area 
and  destroy  the  plants  by  uprooting  and 
burning.  In  1969.  some  500,000  plants  were 
eradicated  In  Vietnam  under  this  program. 
The  program  decreased  In  1970,  due  to  what 
Ingersoll  called  "higher  combat  priorities." 
He  said.  In  addition,  that  the  Army  felt  that 
surveillance  which  had  to  be  conducted  at 
low  altitude  and  slow  speed  was  too  hazard- 
ous in  areas  of  potential  hostility.  While 
bounties  are  now  paid  for  reporting  mari- 
huana growth,  the  program  has  not  had  the 
same  degree  of  success  as  only  68,000  plants 
were  destroyed  through  most  of  1970.  More 
recently,  the  military  has  undertaken  photo 
flights  with  flxed-wlng  aircraft  that  can  de- 
tect growth  at  safe  speeds  and  safe  altitudes. 

Ixxsal  cooperation  with  native  police,  par- 
ticularly in  Vietnam.  Is  another  activity 
of  the  military  law  enforcement  agencies. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  successful  program 
because  of  the  acceptance  of  opiate  drug  use 
by  the  natives,  their  feeling  that  marihuana 
Is  not  their  problem,  local  pK>litical  tavolve- 
ment  and  corruption,  general  antipathy  to- 
ward cultural  change.  Inadequate  legislation, 
and  the  local  economic  situation.  In  Viet- 
nam for  example,  the  average  dally  wage  Is 
about  1.85  AmericaiL  If  a  Vietnamese  sells 
two  packages  of  prepared  marihuana  cigar- 
ettes at  (1.50  each,  he  will  have  made  over  3 
times  the  local  daily  wage.  This  makes  It  diffi- 
cult for  local  enforcement  agencies  to  take 
action. 
In  Germany,   the  coopteratlon   with  local 
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police  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  However, 
there  appears  to  be  lees  than  close  liaison 
between  the  CID  and  the  BNDD  agent  In 
Frankfurt.  Local  command  was  attempting 
to  overcome  this  problem  by  developing  closer 
ties  on  that  level.  The  CID  In  Germany  makes 
great  use  of  undercover  or  covert  agents. 
This  has  led  to  the  arrest  of  several  large 
groups  of  pushers  and  users.  The  CID  esti- 
mates that  It  is  intercepting  20  percent  of 
the  Illicit  trafficking  in  drugs  bound  for 
American  troops  In  Germany. 

Also  used  by  military  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities are  marihuana  sniffing  dogs.  On  the 
Asia  trip,  we  heard  quite  often  about  the 
marihuana  dogs  and  their  value.  However, 
it  app>ears  that  their  actual  use  is  limited 
and  not  very  efficient.  Whenever  we  asked  to 
see  a  dog  we  ran  into  scheduling  dlfflciilties 
or  were  told  that  the  dogs  had  worked  their 
allotted  time  (usually  one-half  to  one  hovir) 
and  were  unavailable.  While  we  suspect  their 
actual  detection  value,  they  are  probably 
Justified  by  the  deterrent  effect  their  reputa- 
tion has. 

Becatise  of  the  great  amount  of  drugs  avail- 
able, partlciilarly  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  law  enforcement  actlvltiea 
mentioned  above  will  be  able  to  make  any 
slgtUficant  Impact  on  the  drug  distribution 
system.  However,  we  do  feel  that  continued 
efforts  aimed  at  pusher  and  major  trafficking 
organizations  are  necessary  and  should  be 
continued. 

B.  Education  efforts 

Education  activities  in  all  commands  fall 
into  two  categories,  command  training  and 
troop  education.  The  command  training  ac- 
tivities center  around  giving  command  per- 
sonnel sufficient  factual  Information  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  their  legal  and  dis- 
ciplinary functions.  Emphasis  Is  placed  on 
detection  of  drug  use  and  subsequent  disci - 
pUnary  action.  Command  education  Is  gen- 
erally carried  out  through  Drug  Suppression 
Teams,  consisting  of  medical,  legal,  law  en- 
forcement and  p>erhaps  chaplain  officers. 
Primary  Importance  Is  placed  on  the  Iden- 
tification of  drugs,  drug  paraphernalia,  drug 
u-se  symptoms,  and  drug  user  behavior  pat- 
terns. Command  personnel,  particularly  the 
Junior  officers  and  senior  non-oomnalasloned 
officers  are  Instructed  In  the  techniques  of 
proper  searches  and  seizures,  maintaining 
the  chain  of  custody,  and  the  action  to  be 
taken  upon  apprehension  of  offenders.  While 
this  educational  approach  may  be  useful  In 
meeting  the  legal  resjwnslbllltles  of  the 
military,  we  feel  that  It  does  little  toward 
achieving  true  prevention  of  drug  abiise. 

Education  which  will  enable  command 
personnel  to  understand  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  and  to  deal  with  the  troops  before 
they  begin  drxig  abuse  is  generally  lacking. 
Senior  officers  and  NCO's  appear  to  be  the 
groups  most  needing  this  type  of  education. 
General  Tolson  of  Port  Bragg  stated,  for  ex- 
ample. "It  appeared  obvious  to  me  at  the 
very  beglimlng  that  if  we  were  going  to  get 
anywhere  in  our  education.  In  our  dialog 
with  the  young  soldier,  the  man  we  were 
really  Interested  In,  there  had  to  be  a  real 
understanding  by  the  senior  officers  and  ncn- 
commissloned  officers  on  the  drug  culture  and 
Its  problems.  They  were  my  number  one  tar- 
get to  educate." 

Military  regulations.  Including  those  Issued 
by  the  DOD  and  the  various  services  require 
that  all  military  personnel  periodically  re- 
ceive orientation  concerning  drug  abuse.  The 
form  and  substance  of  this  orientation  varies 
from  unit  to  unit  and,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Subcommittee  staff,  has  never  been 
evaluated,  except  Informally,  for  Ite  value 
In  deterring  drug  use.  This  orientation  runs 
the  gamut  from  the  showing  of  a  film  and 
the  reading  of  prepared  lecture  material  to 
more  imaginative  give-and-take  "rap"  ses- 
sions. In  many  commands  the  Drug  Suppres- 
sion Team  does  the  ortentation  to  the  troops, 
occasionally   adding   a   former   user  to  the 


Team.  From  what  Uttie  feedback  is  being 
received  on  the  command  level,  this  ap- 
proach was  generally  not  effective.  This  was 
affirmed  by  individual  soldiers  who  com- 
plained that  the  presentations  tended  to  be 
too  legalistic  and  used  scare  tactics.  It  Is  our 
Impression  that  the  presence  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  on  the  team,  while  meritorious  in  a 
situation  involving  command  personnel.  Is 
not  warranted  when  the  target  group  Is 
younger  officers  or  troops.  In  fact,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  "cop"  on  the  team  acts  to  turn 
the  young  troops  against  the  panel's  activi- 
ties. Surprisingly,  this  view  was  accepted  by 
several  of  the  Provost  Marshals  we  talked 
with. 

Other  educational  activities  include  radio 
and  T.V.  spots  and  films.  The  evaluation  of 
these  troops  we  talked  to  was  generally  neg- 
ative. The  best  educational  device  we  have 
seen  was  a  training  road  show  In  Germany. 
This  play  was  written  by  enlisted  men  In  the 
language  and  style  of  enlisted  men  and  per- 
formed by  enlisted  men,  most  of  whom  had 
previous  show  business  experience.  The  staff 
was  genuinely  Impressed  by  the  emotional 
impact  of  this  production.  It  utilized  rock 
music  and  visual  effects  with  which  the 
trooper  could  Identify.  Because  of  this  we 
felt  Its  credibility  and  value  was  outstand- 
ing. 

The  credibility  problem  underlies  all  of 
the  military  educational  efforts  directed  to- 
ward the  young  soldier.  The  conflicting  in- 
formation presented  both  In  and  out  of  the 
military  about  marihuana  has  \indermlned 
the  credibility  of  the  better  prepared  and  sci- 
entifically accurate  efforts  being  made  now. 
However,  this  is  being  overcome  with  valid 
information  presented  by  medical  officers. 

C.  Treatment  and  rehabilitation 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  in  the  military  cannot  be  discussed 
without  considering  the  so-called  amnesty 
program.  This  program.  In  what  ever  form  It 
may  take  in  any  particular  command,  is  a 
combination  of  legal,  medical  and  adminis- 
trative approaches  to  drug  abuse.  Its  gen- 
eral purpose  Is  to  provide  an  atmosphere  In 
which  a  drug  abusing  soldier  can  feel  free  to 
come  forth  and  get  medical  and  psychologi- 
cal help  to  overcome  his  drug  use. 

Experimentation  with  amnesty  programs 
m  the  Army  began  as  long  ago  as  February, 
1968,  when  such  a  program  was  established 
by  the  4th  Infsintry  Division  in  Vietnam. 
Others  were  established  on  a  command  level, 
all  of  which  were  in  violation  of  existing 
Army  regulations.  One  of  the  moet  note- 
worthy of  these  is  "Operation  Awareness"  at 
Port  Bragg  which  was  begun  In  May  1970, 
and  undertakes  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  the 
users  of  hard  as  well  as  soft  drugs.  Regiila- 
tlons  have  now  been  established  by  the  Army 
and  DOD  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
amnesty  programs.  The  Air  Force  has  indi- 
cated Its  intent  to  establish  such  a  program 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Hughes.  However, 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  have  not  yet 
Implemented  the  DOD  directive. 

The  various  amnesty  programs  all  include 
provisions  which  allow  a  drug  user  to  make 
his  use  known  to  the  chaplain,  doctor,  or  his 
commander;  a  guarantee  of  no  disciplinary 
action  If  the  user  Is  not  under  Investigation 
and  so  long  as  he  stays  clean;  and  some  treat- 
ment for  his  drug  use.  The  response  to  the 
program  is  mixed.  In  Ehirope,  only  140  users 
per  month  have  responded  since  June.  1970, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  185,000  Army 
troops  of  which  at  least  10  percent  are  said 
to  be  chronic  users. 

The  apparent  reasons  for  the  minimal  re- 
spt>nse  In  Europe  are  several:  (1)  failure  of 
unit  commanders — many  of  whom  were  ill- 
prepared  in  the  first  place — to  convey  the 
concept  of  amnesty  to  their  troops,  and 
thereby  signal  their  support  of  it,  (2)  a 
widely  held  feeling  among  drug  users,  espe- 
cially hashish  smokers,  that  there  Is  no 
wrong — ^physical  moral  or  otherwise — in  such 


use  and  hence  nothing  to  be  rehabilitated 
from;  (3)  a  view  among  the  troops  that  there 
are  no  inducements  to  Join,  no  incentives, 
and  no  rewards,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a 
commanding  officer  has  "open-ended  options" 
to  withdraw  a  man  from  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram at  any  time  for  any  reason;  (4)  pres- 
sure, including  threats  or  actual  bodily  harm, 
by  "hard"  dmg  users  and  pushers  against 
those  who  may  wish  to  seek  help  under  the 
program;  (5^  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  commanders  to  devote  the  considerable 
amount  of  time  required  to  provide  the  sol- 
dier with  the  supportive  help  he  needs;  and 
(6)  the  fact  that  many  who  do  participate 
are  subjected  to  harassment  within  their 
units  upon  their  return  and  that  some  com- 
manders and  top  NCO's  seem  disposed  to 
permit  this  activity. 

The  response  in  Vietnam  Is  also  limited. 
There,  many  of  the  medical  personnel  we 
contacted  felt  that  the  program  was  not  be- 
ing received  as  well  as  It  should  be  among 
the  troops  because  of  the  lack  of  a  true 
guarantee  of  amnesty.  The  troops  realize  that 
only  the  chaplain  has  a  true  confidential 
communication  privilege.  The  troops  know 
that  the  doctors  are  required  to  provide  n^ed- 
ical  Information  to  command  and  therefore 
are  reluctant  to  come  forth  and  reveal  their 
drug  abuse.  Another  factor  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  lack  ot  effectiveness 
is  the  unavailability  of  adequate  treatment 
for  users  in  the  war  zone.  Our  Impression  is 
that  the  amnesty  program  often  operates 
this  way  in  Vietnam.  The  heavy  user  comes 
to  official  attention  when  he  seeks  medical 
help  after  an  overdose  or  other  conditions  re- 
lated to  his  drug  taking;  he  undergoes  de- 
toxification, and  within  a  matter  of  days  is 
returned  to  his  unit  as  flt  for  duty;  he  may 
or  may  not  be  offered  follow-up  psychiatric 
assistance;  and  no  punishment  occurs  un- 
less he  Is  later  caught  taking  drugs.  The  ex- 
tent of  treatment  which  war  zone  doctors 
can  realistically  offer  under  the  current 
manpower  situation  Is  detoxification.  There 
is  an  Insufficient  number  of  psychiatrists  to 
treat  the  characterologlcal  disorders  which 
may  underly  the  drug  abuse.  Those  doctors 
who  might  otherwise  be  available  for  such 
treatment  are  primarily  engaged  in  activi- 
ties related  to  Dirug  Suppression  Teams  and 
In  providing  psychiatric  evaluation  of  ac- 
cused persons  for  disciplinary  action. 

In  short,  the  staff  feels  that  the  amnesty 
program  Is  based  upon  a  sound  principle.  In 
that  It  attempts  to  provide  a  system  which 
will  get  drug  users  int»  facilities  for  treat- 
ment. Early  evidence,  however,  indicates  that 
the  program  is  not  motivating  the  target 
group  to  volunteer  for  treatment  and  that 
even  if  they  did  volunteer,  the  treatment 
available  Is  not  adequate  to  solve  the  drug 
problems  of  most  users. 

The  medical  treatment  provided  by  the 
military  must  be  viewed  In  light  of  the  at- 
titudes of  the  services  toward  providing  this 
type  of  treatment.  Brig.  Gen.  George  J. 
Hayes,  Principal  Deputy  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Environ- 
ment) told  the  Subcommittee  that  the  gen- 
eral guideline  for  medical  personnel  Is  to  re- 
tain in  the  military  medical  systems  only 
those  Individuals  who  oould  be  expected  to 
return  to  full  military  duty  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  What  this  means  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  Individual  case. 
The  staff  also  heard  many  expressions  of  the 
positions  that  the  military  is  not  a  social 
welfare  agency,  that  the  long-term  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers  Is 
In  conflict  with  the  basic  military  mission, 
and  that  such  persons  should  be  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  military  influence. 

However,  the  military,  particularly  the 
Army,  appears  to  be  experimenting  and  try- 
ing to  find  such  clinical  ^proaches  as  will 
be  effective  within  the  soc^e  of  the  military 
missions.  We  saw  examples  of  this  approach 
in  Operation  Awareness  at  Fort  Bragg,  and 
group  therapy  sessions  at  other  bases    Gen- 
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eral  Hayes  Indicated  that  as  projects  are 
developed  and  prove  to  have  some  efflclency, 
they  will  be  Implemented  elsewhere. 

D.  The  adminiatrative  process 
Of  particular  Importance  U  the  way  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  abusers  Is 
being  handled  In  the  administrative  sense. 
At  the  highest  level — policy  development  In 
DOD — ^the  major  effort  to  date  has  been  the 
Issuance  of  the  DOD  directive  on  amnesty 
programs.  While  this  effort  Is  much  needed, 
the  lag  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  the 
first  command  level  amnesty  program  to  the 
Issuance  of  the  brocul  directive  Is  regrettable. 
Even  that  order  Is  not  mandatory  In  that 
the  Individual  services  are  authorized,  but 
not  required,  to  initiate  these  programs.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy 
have  not  instituted  an  amnesty  program,  the 
young  soldier  and  airman  are  given  greater 
opportunttlee  to  overcome  their  drug  prob- 
lem ttian  are  the  young  sailor  and  marine. 
The  DOD  has  also  recently  Initiated  ac- 
tion to  get  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
problem.  Of  Importance  here  are  the  studies 
undertaken  by  the  Mack  Task  Force  and  the 
team  headed  by  Jerome  Vacek.  These  studies 
cover  DOD  drug  abuse  policy  and  programs. 
There  does  not  exist  any  service-wide  data 
on  drug  abuse  at  the  present  time,  but  it  la 
our  understanding  that  such  a  survey  is 
under  consideration.  We  noticed  the  lack  of 
hard  data  at  all  levels  of  command.  No  hard 
statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  use  or  the  pro- 
file of  typical  users  or  the  reasons  for  use  are 
available  on  a  broad  scale. 

At  the  command  level,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  trend  toin-ard  the  use  of  nonjudi- 
cial punishment  under  article  15  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  and  other  ad- 
ministrative processes,  rather  than  courts 
martial,  in  the  handling  of  aU  but  the  most 
serious  drug  cases.  A  general  court  martial 
for  a  drug  case  Is  almost  unheard  of,  and 
Special  Coiuls  Martial  and  Summary  Courts 
are  used  Infrequently.  A  typical  Illustration 
Is  provided  by  the  experience  In  the  First  Air 
Cavalry  Division  In  Vietnam,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  marihuana  cases.  During  1969,  there 
were  no  general  courts  martial,  only  11  sum- 
mary courts  martial  and  43  special  courts 
martial,  while  there  were  131  Article  16  cases 
Involving  marihuana.  Nor  were  there  any 
narcotics  convictions  In  general  courts  mar- 
tial In  that  division  in  either  1969  or  1970. 
There  seem  to  be  several  reasons  for  this 
trend:  (1)  the  considerable  Investigation 
and  paperwork  required  to  prepare  for  a  gen- 
eral court  martial:  (2)  overcrowding  at  the 
Long  Blnh  Jail:  (3)  the  requirement  that  a 
man  punltlvely  discharged  be  escorted  back 
to  the  United  States;  (4)  a  feeUng  among 
Staff  Judge  Advocates  that  young  officers 
sitting  on  administrative  boards  are  reluc- 
tant to  approve  an  undesirable  discharge  for 
a  drug  offender;  (5)  a  further  feeling  among 
SUff  Judge  Advocates  that  an  Individual 
must  be  apprehended  actually  in  possession 
in  order  to  sustain  a  guilty  verdict  in  a  court 
martial;  (6)  improper  search  and  seizure 
procedures  and  faUure  to  maintain  a  proper 
chain  of  custody  by  unit  commanders. 

Drug  users  with  securtty  clearances  also 
present  a  problem.  We  were  told  that  It  Is 
automatic  to  withhold  security  clearances 
from  known  drug  users,  even  those  given  am- 
nesty We  are  aware  of  no  complaints  with 
this  procedure.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
no  effective  policy  concerning  the  restora- 
tion of  a  security  clearance  to  a  drug  user 
once  he  has  been  rehabilitated.  When  a  secu- 
rity clearance  Is  withdrawn  from  a  drug 
Ufer,  It  may  be  restored  after  rehabUltation, 
bu:  as  one  witness  testified,  "Outliving  a 
reputation  and  proving  oneself  as  trust- 
worthy may  be  difficult  Indeed." 

A  special  problem  has  risen  In  those  over- 
seas area  where  there  are  heavy  concen- 
tra:lcni  of  military  dependents,  particularly 
In  Germany.  The  dependents  are  exposed  to 
many  of  the  same  enviro.amental  pressures 
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that  the  young  mlUtary  man  must  face.  The 
availability  of  drugs,  the  conflict  with  the 
local  culture,  and  the  absence  of  alternative 
activities  are  some  factors  cited  by  military 
psychiatrists  In  Germany  as  to  why  de- 
pendents might  use  drugs.  The  psychiatrists 
informed  us  that  their  efforts  at  combating 
the  problem  were  primarily  m  the  educa- 
tional area.  They  were  trying  to  develop 
curricula  for  the  dei>endent's  schools  which 
would  provide  studenu  with  the  information 
necessary  to  make  mature  decisions  on  drug 
use.  They  also  were  attempting  programs  of 
early  Identification  of  personality  problems 
so  that  they  could  get  emotional  support  to 
youngsters  before  they  became  victims  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  military  has  apparently  resorted  t-> 
another  approach  In  dealing  with  drug  abus." 
among  dependents.  Information  received  by 
the  Subcommittee  staff,  principally  letters 
from  servicemen,  indicates  that  transfer  Is 
a  commonly  used  device  to  remove  uniformed 
fathers  whose  teen-aged  dependents  have  be- 
come Involved  with  drugs.  Reports  have  been 
received  of  threats  to  a  father's  career  as 
being  used  to  remove  families  with  teenaged 
users  from  an  overseas  p)Ost.  A  civilian  coun- 
selor for  the  Army  said  he  had  dealt  with 
eleven  cases  since  the  summer  of  1970  by  use 
Of  forced  retirement  and  reenllstment  (so 
that  return  to  the  United  States  is  immedi- 
ate) .  He  reported  that  the  tactic  was  suc- 
cessful since  he  had  had  no  dnig  problems 
among  dependent  children  since  September. 
He  did  acknowledge,  however,  that  In  none 
of  the  cases  was  the  next  duty  station  given 
full  particulars  about  the  real  reason  for  re- 
assignment, nor  was  help  requested  for  the 
family. 

v.   DISCUSSION 

In  this  section,  we  shall  discuss  certain 
Issues,  questions,  and  problem  areas  which 
we  feel  are  suggested  by  our  findings,  con- 
clusions and  impressions  set  out  In  the  sec- 
tions above.  While  we  recognize  that  the 
scope  of  our  Investigation  was  limited  and 
that  we  do  not  have  expert  knowledge  of 
statutes,  policies,  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  Armed  Services  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, we  believe  that  the  following 
discussion  will  be  useful  in  forming  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  these  problems  by  the 
Subcommittee,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, or  the  various  military  branches. 

A.  Lack  of  hard  data  relating  to  the  extent 

and  nature  of  drug  abuse 
It  is  our  conclusion  that  there  Is  a  definite 
lack  of  hard,  scientific  data  which  shows  the 
nature  and  extent  of  drug  abuse  In  the  mili- 
tary. This  lack  has  been  recognized  by  the 
DOD.  It  has  Indicated  to  the  Subcommittee 
that  an  epidemiological  study  of  broad  scope 
will  be  undertaken  In  the  near  future.  We 
believe  that  such  a  study  would  be  helpful 
for  several  reasons: 

1.  It  would  show  the  extent  and  nature 
of  drug  abuse  activities  of  young  men  enter- 
ing the  military  service. 

2.  It  would  show  the  nature  and  extent  of 
drug  abuse  activities  engaged  in  by  service- 
men while  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

3.  It  would  indicate  the  personal  charac- 
teristics and  the  external  circumstances 
common  to  Individuals  who  abuse  drtigs. 

4.  It  would  Indicate  those  personal  char- 
acteristics and  external  circumstances  which 
are  common  to  Individuals  who  refrain  from 
or  cease  using  drugs. 

This  Information  would  be  extremely  valu- 
able in  determining  the  more  precise  alloca- 
tion of  resources  and  the  design  of  programs 
to  meet  specific  needs  as  revealed  in  the 
study.  We  urge  that  this  study  be  begun  as 
soon  as  possible  sind  on  as  broad  a  basis  as 
possible. 

B.  Issues  relating  to  the  prevention  of  drug 

abuse 
The  discussion  of  the  factors  relating  to 
the  causes  of  drug  abuse  suggested  two  ap- 


proaches to  the  programs  designed  to  prevent 
drug  abuse  In  the  military:  one  is  related  to 
characteristics  of  Individual  drug  users  and 
the  other  concerns  the  circumstances  which 
are  present  In  the  user's  environment. 

1  Pi  event  Ion— Individual  P.ictors 
In  the  sections  concerning  the  character- 
istics of  the  typical  user  and  the  reasons  why 
young  soldiers  engage  in  drug  abuse,  some 
common  personal  factors  seemed  to  be  pres- 
ent. There  were  also  indications  of  attributes 
common  to  the  heavy  or  chronic  user  who 
was  most  likely  to  come  to  the  attention  of 
command  either  medically  or  legally.  These 
common  attributes  included:  age  19-22,  rank 
E-4  or  below,  unmarried,  low  education, 
draftee  or  non-career  oriented  enlistee,  from 
a  broken  home,  and  personality  or  character- 
ologlcal  disorders.  The  most  recent  studies 
which  have  been  done  to  date  indicate  that 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  drug  abusers 
being  identified  in  the  Army  had  engaged  in 
drug  abuse  before  entering  the  military,  in- 
cluding some  :ndividu£ils  who  had  used 
heroin  For  example,  the  stu-\ey  among  82nd 
Airborne  Division  troops  showed:  "Approxi- 
mately one  half  of  the  marlju.ma  users  iwho 
represented  64  percent  of  the  total  sample) 
began  use  prtor  to  coming  into  the  Army 
while  approximately  4  out  of  10  of  the  opiate 
users  (Who  represented  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  sample)  first  used  opiates  prior  to  en- 
tering the  Army.  Further,  there  Is  evidence 
that  a  majority  of  those  in  the  sample  that 
are  heavy  drug  users  began  their  drug  habit 
In  clvlUan  life." 

This  suggests  that  the  incidence  and  Im- 
pact of  drug  abuse  in  the  miUtary  could  pos- 
sibly be  reduced  significantly  by  eliminating. 
In  the  induction  process,  those  individuals 
whose  personal  characteristics  Indicate  thit 
they  are  "drug-prone"  or  who  are  most  at 
risk  when  exposed  to  drugs.  Obvlotisly,  this 
approach  Is  not  without  difflciUty.  Some  can- 
didates for  induction  may  attempt  to  use 
alleged  drug  abuse  to  escape  their  obligation. 
Others  may  attempt  to  conceal  their  habits 
so  that  they  may  Join  hoping  to  be  cured  A 
special  problem  is  presented  by  the  drug 
abuser  in  clvUlan  life  who  enlists  m  the 
Army  when  given  the  choice  of  military  serv- 
ice or  Jail  by  his  local  Judge. 

In  addition,  there  are  few.  If  any,  reliable 
tests  to  determine  actual  drug  use  or  those 
most  likely  to  become  drug  abusers  The 
medical  officers  at  Induction  stations  now 
consider  individuals  under  the  "whole  man" 
concept  and  trv  to  weigh  all  relevant  f.-w^tors 
In  each  cmo  to  determine  an  individual's 
potential  as  a  military-  man.  This  is  clearly 
a  difficult  task. 

An  additional  problem  arises  in  dPter- 
mlning  what  should  be  done  with  an  Indi- 
vidual U  he  U  rejected  at  the  Induction 
level  as  a  known  drug  user  or  Is  likely  to 
become  one.  This  individual,  whUe  not  a 
risk  to  the  military  community,  may  present 
difficulties  for  the  civilian  community.  So  far 
as  the  Subcommittee  staff  could  determine 
there  Is  no  formal  mechanism  for  referring 
to  civilian  treatment  agencies  those  rejected 
at  the  Induction  station  who  may  desire 
treatment.  In  contrast,  however,  under 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of  these 
stations,  a  candidate  for  Induction  who  is 
infected  with  venereal  disease  is  required  to 
obtain  treatment  at  a  U.S.  Health  Service 
Hospital  before  reporting  back  to  the  station 
for  further  examination. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  recommend 
that  the  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Subcom- 
mittee or  the  Armed  Services  Committee  im- 
mediately undertake  discussions  with  the 
military  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
taking  appropriate  action  based  on  the 
following  questions: 

a.  Whether  the  Armed  Forces  should  give 
special  priority  to  developing  reliable 
methods  of  Identifying  drug  abusers  and 
potential  drug  abusers  at  the  Armed  Forces 
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Examining  and  Entrance  Stations  and  else- 
where In  the  military  system. 

b.  Whether  a  study  should  be  undertaken 
to  determine  if  entrance  examinations  can 
and  should  be  made  more  effective  in  screen- 
ing out  d;rug  abusers  and  those  who  are  prone 
to  drug  abuse.  Such  a  study  might  include 
an  analysis  of  the  techniques  which  can  be 
used  to  screen  such  individuals,  a  cost-bene- 
flt  analysis  of  such  techniques,  and  recom- 
mendations of  those  techniques  which  might 
be  successfully  used  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

c.  Whether  individuals  who  are  rejected 
for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  because 
of  drug  abuse  or  drug  dependence  shotild, 
with  their  consent,  be  referred  to  appro- 
priate ClvUlan  prevention  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Such  a  determination  should  Include 
a  consideration  of  the  resources  available  In 
the  civilian  community  at  large. 

d.  Whether  the  Armed  Forces  should  es- 
tablish a  system  for  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  each  AFEES  station  In  screen- 
ing out  drug  abtisers.  Such  a  system  might 
seelc  to  Identify  those  AFEES  stations  where 
significant  numbers  of  Individuals  have  been 
admitted  to  service  with  undetected  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems  which 
subsequently  interfere  with  their  military 
performance. 

2.  Prevention-Environmental  factors 

In  earlier  sections,  there  was  considerable 
discussion  of  environmental  factors  which 
might  lead  to  or  foster  drug  abuse  among 
military  perscxinel.  These  Included:  lack  of 
satisfying  work;  boredom;  stress  from  com- 
bat; peer  group  pressure;  development  of  a 
sub-culture  organized  around  values  anti- 
thetical to  the  military;  a  division  between 
young  enlisted  men  and  "lifer"  NCO's  and 
officers;  and  the  lack  of  acceptable  social  and 
recreational  alternatives. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  factors  were  cited 
by  the  Air  Force,  particularly  in  Tliailand, 
as  contributed  to  a  low  drug  abuse  rate. 
These  Included  better  caliber  of  personnel 
(higher  education,  better  motivation);  high 
sense  of  Job  satisfaction;  high  ratio  of  of- 
ficers and  non-commissioned  officers  to  en- 
listed personnel;  no  draftees;  selectivity  In 
recruiting;  and  acceptable  recreational  alter- 
natives. Another  factor  which  was  suggested 
as  tending  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  desire 
to  participate  in  drug  abuse  was  the  "buddy 
system." 

While  these  were  presented  to  the  staff  as 
possible  factors  affecting  the  rate  of  dnig 
abuse,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  sufficient 
Information  concerning  these  assertions  to 
make  any  firm  recommendation  as  to  their 
validity.  However,  they  do  point  the  way  to 
possible  approaches  which  would  reduce  the 
motivation  to  take  drugs  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  demand  for  illegal  drugs. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  further  study 
of  these  factors,  both  positive  and  negative, 
to  evaluate  the  Impact  they  have  upon  drug 
abusers  and  whether  positive  alternatives 
can  be  developed  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
negative  elements. 

C.  Prevention -education 

The  education  activities  which  the  various 
military  branches  have  been  presenting  fall 
Into  two  categories,  command  training  and 
troop  education.  As  noted  above,  primary 
emphasis  Is  being  placed  upon  command 
training,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable 
the  command  cadre  to  carry  out  legal  and 
disciplinary  functions.  Education  which 
would  enable  command  personnel  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  drug  abuse  and  to  deal 
with  troops  before  they  begin  drug  abuse  is. 
In  the  opinion  of  staff,  generally  lacking  and 
should  be  streng^ened.  In  addition,  it  is  our 
impression  that  present  educational  activi- 
ties directed  to^^ird  the  troops  themselves 
are  not  effective  in  preventing  the  desire  to 
use  drugs  and  should  be  evaluated. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 


cotics or  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Im- 
mediately undertake  discussions  with  the 
military  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  tak- 
ing appropriate  action  based  on  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  Whether  to  shift  the  priority  of  drug 
abuse  education  from  command  training  to 
troop  education. 

2.  Whether  a  more  Intensive  troop  educa- 
tion program  and  permitting  individual  par- 
ticipation, would  be  effective  In  reducing 
drug  abuse  In  the  military. 

3.  Whether  "Drug  Abvise  Suppression 
Teams"  with  expertise  in  effective  education- 
al techniques  and  a  knowledge  of  legal,  medi- 
cal, and  social  ramifications  of  drug  abuse, 
are  a  useful  tool  in  meeting  the  drug  chal- 
lenge. 

D.  Preventive-law  enforcement 
The  primary  question  In  the  law  enforce- 
ment field  relates  to  the  relative  priority  of 
law  enforcement  activities  as  compared  to 
prevention  programs  aimed  at  reducing  the 
motivation  to  use  drugs.  As  noted  above,  the 
current  laws  relating  to  the  use  of  drugs 
(particularly  marijuana)  and  their  enforce- 
ment do  not  seem  to  be  providing  any  sig- 
nificant deterrent  effect.  Other  factors  favor 
a  shift  away  from  a  basically  law  enforce- 
ment approach,  particularly  In  Southeast 
Asia.  The  control  of  the  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  drugs  under  the  ecological,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  conditions  in  those 
countries  is  difficult.  Director  Ingersoll  testi- 
fied that  he  thought  American  troops  would 
be  gone  from  Southeast  Asia  before  any  sig- 
nificant changes  were  made  there.  The  total 
amount  of  drug  supplies  which  can  be 
stopped  seems  to  be  limited,  regardless  of 
manfMDwer  limitations.  This  was  recognized 
by  the  CID  of  the  4tb  Infantry  Division  when 
It  provided  the  main  impetus  in  establishing 
its  amnesty  program  in  early  1968. 

Specific  problems  affecting  the  legal  and 
law  enforecment  process  of  the  military  In 
dealing  with  drug  abuse  Include:  Improper 
search  and  seizures  by  unit  command  per- 
sonnel; faUure  to  maintain  proper  chains  of 
custody  In  preserving  evidence;  and  delays  In 
getting  laboratory  analysis  of  suspected 
drugs.  We  suggest  that  further  emphasis  be 
placed  upon  developing  procedures  and  train- 
ing programs  which  would  eliminate  these 
problems. 

E.  Processing  of  drug  abusers — Treatment 
and  rehabilitation 

The  issue  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  abusers  Is  the  most  complex  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  those  dealt  with  In  our  Investi- 
gation. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  drug 
abusers,  esj>eclally  those  who  are  addicted  or 
dep>endent  on  drugs,  should  receive  medical 
treatment  whether  they  are  In  the  civilian  or 
the  military  community. 

However,  the  questions  as  to  how  that 
treatment  Is  to  be  delivered  to  the  abuser, 
by  whom  it  Is  to  be  delivered,  the  nature  of 
the  treatment  necessary,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances It  should  be  delivered  have  not 
been  definitively  answered  whether  in  the 
context  of  the  military  or  civilian  communi- 
ties. As  regards  the  drug  abuser  in  the  mili- 
tary, the  most  difficult  question  is  to  what 
extent.  If  any,  should  the  military  treat  a 
drug  abuser  fotind  in  Its  ranks.  As  previously 
noted,  the  Armed  Forces  have  taken  the 
jxjsltlon  that  they  should  undertake  treat- 
ment of  a  drug  user  In  the  military  only  if 
he  can  be  restored  to  duty  within  a  "reason- 
able" time.  The  general  position  of  medical 
practitioners  and  command  personnel  in  the 
military  is  that  it  is  not  conaiSFtent  with  the 
mission  of  the  military  to  underake  long- 
term  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

The  treatment  which  is  now  provided  In 
the  military  services  seems  to  be  limited  In 
scope  and  duration.  The  closest  approach  to 
long  term  rehabilitation  in  the  military  is 
"Operation  Awareness"  at  Fort  Bragg  where 
the  program  is  12  weeks  long.  This  exjjeri- 


mental  program  Is  attempting  to  deal  with 
hard  narcotic  addicts  as  well  as  those  de- 
pendent on  soft  drugs. 

Under  the  amnesty  program,  the  treat- 
ment provided  is  minimal.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  go  beyond  detoxification,  if  neces- 
sary, and  short-term  psychotherapy  or  group 
therapy.  This  Is  particularly  true  for  cases 
arising  under  the  program  in  the  Vietnam 
War  Zone.  There  the  conditions  under  which 
treatment  is  g^lven  make  It  extremely  difficult 
to  desU  with  any  thing  other  than  the  acute 
effects  of  drug  abuse.  It  would  be  nearly 
impossfble  to  provide  treatment  of  under- 
lying psychological  disorders  while  maintain- 
ing an  individual  in  his  unit  under  combat 
conditions.  Another  dlfflctilty  with  treat- 
ment in  the  war  zone  Is  that  any  kind  of 
treatment  which  would  remove  an  Individual 
from  combat  conditions  would  tempt  many 
Individuals  to  take  advantage  of  the  program 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  combat. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  If,  as  some 
have  proposed,  a  central  treatment  facility 
were  to  be  established  there.  Some  medical 
personnel  have  also  pointed  out  that  a  cen- 
tralized facility  is  not  satisfactory  from  a 
therapy  point  of  view  In  that  it  removes 
the  patient  from  Ills  natiu^l  environment 
and  Increases  the  difficulty  of  reintegrating 
him  Into  any  kind  of  military  unit. 

Adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  treat- 
ment problem  Is  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not 
there  are  adequate  resources  within  the  mili- 
tary to  provide  treatment,  even  under  the 
limited  responsibilities  sissumed  by  the 
Armed  Services  today.  There  are  several  fac- 
tors which  should  be  considered  at  this 
point: 

1 .  The  true  extent  of  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem is  unknown. 

2.  There  Is  a  current  shortage  of  trained 
medical  and  mental  health  personnel. 

3.  The  rotation  of  military  personnel  usu- 
ally militates  against  the  overlap  of  key 
people  and  the  retention  of  personnel  in  a 
single  position  long  enough  to  ftilly  develop 
any  treatment  program. 

As  to  the  shortage  of  trained  medical  and 
mental  health  ptersonnel,  the  staff  was  told 
that  in  September,  1970,  there  were  only  13 
Army  psychiatrists  In  Vietnam,  and  only 
one  Army  and  one  Air  Force  psychiatrist  in 
Thailand.  In  Europe  we  were  told  that  the 
Army  has  more  psychiatrists  than  in  Viet- 
nam, on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  greater 
spread  of  individual  installations  in  Europe. 

The  present  normal  tour  of  duty  for  phy- 
sicians and  psychiatrists  in  the  Army  Is 
three  years  at  one  duty  station  except  in 
Vietnam  where  it  is  one  year.  We  were  told. 
however,  that  DOD  was  contemplating  rec- 
ommending a  five-year  normal  tour  of  these 
personnel. 

Another  issue  relating  to  treatment  and 
rehabUltation  is  whether  confidentiality  of 
communications  shovUd  be  preserved  in  all 
treatment  and  rehabUltation  relationships 
Involving  the  drug  user  who  elects  to  seek 
assistance  under  an  amnesty  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  Its  Directive  13(X).12.  Nor 
did  the  Army  in  AB  600-32,  However,  the 
Air  Force,  in  its  amnesty  program,  wUl  grant 
"certain  limited  privileged  communication 
rights." 

Under  current  mUltary  practice,  there  is 
generally  no  guarantee  of  privileged  com- 
munications between  doctor  and  patient. 
This  is  based  upon  the  Department  of  De- 
fense position  that  "a  mUltary  service  must 
have,  or  be  able  to  obtain,  full  and  complete 
Information  at  any  time  as  to  the  physical  or 
mental  capacity  of  Its  members.  A  rule  pro- 
viding otherwise  would  place  the  mUltary 
In  the  untenable  position  of  having  little 
or  no  idea  as  to  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
ditions of  the  members  of  the  service." 

Obviously,  this  nile  gives  rise  to  conflict 
when  the  subject  matter  of  the  privileged 
conununlcatlon   is   also   Ulegal.   It   becomes 
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particularly  acute  In  the  context  of  the  am- 
nesty program  policy  ol  encouraging  drug 
users  to  seek  treatment.  This  conflict  was  re- 
peatedly cited  as  discouraging  drug  users 
from  seeking  help  even  though  they  were 
otherwise  motivated  to  seek  it.  The  fear  of 
prosecution  on  the  basis  of  Information  di- 
vulged in  the  course  of  treatment  has  ap- 
parently not  been  overcome  by  the  guarantee 
of  amnesty  established  In  the  program. 

Medical  personnel  did  point  out,  however, 
that  "often  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
It  Is  very  Important  that  certain  i>eopIe  who 
are  in  Important  social  positions  be  notified 
In  order  to  enlist  assistance  in  helping  some- 
one. So  in  that  seiuw  strict  confidentiality 
may  not  be  something  you  want  to  main- 
tain, but  It  Is  the  illegality  which  poses  a 
major  problem.*' 

Although  the  amneety  policy  does  pre- 
clude prosecution  upon  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion divulged  by  an  individual  when  seeking 
medical  assistance  under  the  program,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  noit  Intended  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  such  information  for  such  adminis- 
trative action  as  removal  from  flying  status 
or  the  revocation  of  a  security  clearance.  The 
Air  Force  also  indicates  that  such  informa- 
tion could  be  used  under  its  amnesty  pro- 
gram to  administratively  discharge  a  drug 
user  under  honorable  conditions.  It  also  has 
Indicated  that  in  the  case  of  a  temp>orary 
susjjenslon  or  disquallflcation  from  flying 
status,  a  one  year  p>erlod  of  abstinence  wo\ild 
be  the  minimum  time  before  restoration  of 
such  status. 

In  the  Army  the  security  clearance  of  a 
drugs  abuser  Is  withheld  automatically  upon 
disclosure.  While  this  withdrawal  Is  charac- 
terized as  temporary,  no  specific  gruidellnes 
have  been  established  to  permit  relnstltutlon 
of  the  clearance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  If  the  drug  abuser 
does  not  voluntarily  seek  help  under  an  am- 
nesty program  there  might  be  no  knowledge 
of  the  drug  abuse  and  therefore  the  individ- 
ual would  retain  flying  status,  security, 
clearance,  etc. 

The  administrative  processing  of  known 
drug  abusers  whether  those  participating  in 
amnesty  programs  or  those  apprehended  for 
drug  abuse  violations  presents  several  other 
issues. 

A  major  question  raised  by  the  administra- 
tive processing  of  drug  abuse  offenders, 
whether  by  Article  15  action,  administrative 
action,  or  through  judicial  action.  Is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  administrative  action 
and  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  Regardless 
of  whether  punishment  or  separation  of  a 
drug  abuse  offender  Is  administered,  the  of- 
fender in  many  situations  has  physical  or 
mental  health  problems  related  to  his  use 
of  drugs.  Therefore  consideration  must  be 
given  to  providing  treatment  or  rehabilita- 
tion to  the  offender  as  well  as  to  the  Individ- 
ual who  voluntarily  seeks  assistance  under 
the  amnesty  program  or  otherwise.  Factors 
which  should  be  given  consideration  In  de- 
termining the  proper  disposition  of  an  of- 
fender Include: 

1.  Whether  It  Is  a  flrst  offense. 

2.  The  severity  of  the  offense  (pushing 
vs.  use) . 

3.  The  wlUlngness  of  the  offender  to  ac- 
cept  treatment 

4.  The  degree  of  physical  addiction  or  psy- 
chological dependence  upon  the  drug. 

5.  The  evaluation  of  the  severity  of  any 
underlying  psychological  problems. 

«.  The  length  of  service  of  the  offender  and 
the  length  of  time  left  in  his  current  obliga- 
tion. 

Another  problem  arises  In  the  cases  of 
those  who  have  acttuOly  been  separated  from 
the  military  for  drug  offenses.  We  were  pre- 
sented with  some  evidence  that  thoee  who 
are  separated  with  anything  less  than  an 
honorable  discharge  are  subjected  to  discrim- 


ination when  re-entering  civUlan  life.  This 
can  be  particularly  difficult  for  the  drug  of- 
fender as  he  has  characterologlcal  problems 
which  make  him  a  marginal  individual  In  so- 
ciety anyway.  A  discharge  other  than  honor- 
able places  one  more  barrier  in  his  way.  How- 
ever, it  was  the  position  of  some  military 
personnel  that  the  discharge  Is  an  assessment 
of  the  job  performance  of  the  individual  In 
his  military  function  and  therefore  no  modi- 
fication in  policy  would  be  appropriate  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  the  drug  offender. 

Another  Issue  worthy  of  mention  Is  the 
military  dependent  and  drug  abtxse.  The 
primary  place  where  we  oame  into  contact 
with  dependent  use  was  in  Germany.  We 
heard  reports  of  administrative  aotlon  (early 
retirement,  transfer,  loss  of  quarters)  being 
taken  agBinat  a  parent  because  of  his  child's 
use  of  drugs.  We  learned  of  drug  education 
and  prevention  efforts  being  made  by  depend- 
ent schools  and  medical  personnel.  We  would 
reconunend,  however,  thai  the  problem  of 
drug  use  among  dependents  and  programs 
designed  to  combat  that  problem  be  given 
further  study  and  evaluation. 

Because  of  the  Interrelationship  between 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  and  adminis- 
trative processing  of  drug  abusers,  we  believe 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  or  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
should  Immediately  imdertake  dlscuselons 
with  the  military  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  taking  appropriate  action  based  upon  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Whether  it  Is  feasible  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  establish  a  comprehensive,  In- 
tegrated, and  mandatory  policy  under  wliich 
servicemen  who  are  drug  dependent  or  drug 
addicts  are  provided  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation within  the  military  service. 

2.  Whether  it  is  feasible  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  establish  a  program  whereby 
a  drug  offender  who  desires  medical  treat- 
ment can  receive  It  within   the   military. 

3.  Whether  a  program  can  be  developed 
whereby  servicemen  Identified  as  drug  de- 
pendent persons  or  drug  addicts  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  military  and  provided  with 
treatment.  If  necessary.  In  the  civilian  com- 
munity. 

4.  Whether  It  Is  feasible  to  consider  such 
actions  as  postponement  of  trial  or  discipli- 
nary proceedings,  suspension  of  sentence,  or 
other  devices,  commonly  used  in  clvlUan 
courts,  as  alternatives  or  In  lieu  of  prosecu- 
tions of  drug  dependent  persons  or  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

5.  Whether  absolute  confldentlallty  In 
privileged  communications  Is  necessary  or 
feasible  within  the  meaning  of  amnesty  pro- 
grams. 

6.  Whether  guidelines  can  be  developed  to 
permit  the  restoration  of  flying  status,  secu- 
rity clearance  or  other  privileged  status, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  rehabilitation. 

7.  Whether  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
efforts  should  be  carried  out  In  central  treat- 
ment facilities,  within  the  contest  of  a  local 
unit  or  both. 

8.  Whether  drug  dependent  persons  or 
drug  addicts  should  be  granted  non-punl- 
ilve  discharges  and  be  eligible  for  all  or  some 
veterans  benefits. 

9.  Whether  the  Veterans  Administration 
should  give  priority  to  increasing  it.s  capa- 
bility to  care  for  drug  dependent  persons  or 
drug  addicts. 

10.  Whether  military  medical  manpower 
can  be  allocated  so  that  continuity  Is  pre- 
served In  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

11.  Whether  It  Is  feasible  to  allocate  greater 
manpower  and  monetary  resources  to  al)  ele- 
ments of  the  mUltary  which  deal  with  drug 
abuse. 

13.  Whether  It  is  fe««lble  to  give  priority  to 
peer  group  participation  and  the  use  of  ex- 
addlcts  in  prevention,  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation programs. 


Exhibit  2 
Tke  Secretary   of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC.  April  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Habold  E.  Hughes, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Harouj  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  15  concerning  the  Subcommittee's  re- 
port on  Drug  abuse  In  the  Armed  Forces  and 
providing  an  opportunity  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  comment  on  Its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

I  have  asked  Roger  Kelley,  our  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Kesprve 
Affairs)  to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  report  and  to  provide  comments  as  you 
requested.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Archie  S  Can- 
non (OX  5-4132)  will  serve  as  the  principal 
DoD  contact  with  yoiir  staff. 

Be  assured  of  my  personal  Interest  in  this 
vital  subject  and  of  my  desire  to  find  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 


AUy  15. 1971. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Deab    Mr.    Chaixuan:    This  is  In  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  April  15,  1971,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  concern- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics. 

Attached  are  the  Department  of  Defense 
comments  relative  to  Part  V  of  the  report. 
Comments  are  alo  Included  with  regard  to 
the  staff  recommendations  which  vou  pro- 
vided. 

Your  interest  and  the  subcommittee  s  com- 
prehensive study  of  drug  abuse  in  the  armed 
forces  Is  very  much  appreciated.  You  may 
be  assured  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  continuing  to  work  to- 
ward a  solution  to  this  national  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Tabeb, 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Army.  Principal 
Deputy. 


I — Comments  on  Report  of  the  Scbcommtt- 
TEE  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics — Part 

A LACK  or  K-^ED  DATA  aELATING  TO  THE  EXTENT 

AND  NATURE  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 

The  report's  discussion  of  this  subject  Is 
accurate.  The  broad  study  objectives  Indi- 
cated by  the  subcommittee  are  supported, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  is  progressing 
on  such  a  study.  Implementation  requires 
administrative  action. 

B— ISSUES  RELATING  TO  THE  PREVENTION  OP 
DRUG  ABUSE 

1.  Prevention — Individual  factors 

a.  The  report  accurately  discusses  this  sub- 
ject in  a  responsible  manner.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  reservations  only  with 
regard  to  whether  the  probability  is  suffi- 
ciently high  of  developing  a  mechanism 
which  will  screen  out  potential  drug  abusers 
to  Justify  special  priority  attention.  The  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Army  Is  experimenting 
with  ways  to  identify  drug  users  by  analysis 
of  body  fiulds.  Proposals  are  also  being  con- 
sidered for  developing  a  system  utilizing 
psychological  and  chemical  methods  for  iden- 
tifying drug  users  of  the  time  of  Induction. 

b.  Consideration  of  the  feasibility  of  mak- 
ing entrance  examinations  more  effective  in 
screening  out  drug  abusers  Is  supported. 

c.  The  voluntary  referral  of  Individuals 
rejected  for  service  to  appropriate  civilian 
treatment  facilities  merits  further  serious 
consideraUon. 

d.  Evaluation  of  the  performance  of  AFEES 
stations  is  a  routine  and  continuous  effort 
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Insofar  as  the  overall  operations  of  the  sta- 
tions is  concerned.  And,  as  such,  screening 
procedures,  Including  the  screening  out  of 
drug  abusers,  are  a  part  of  these  overall 
operations.  No  performance  differential 
among  AFEES  in  the  detection  of  drug  abus- 
ers has  been  observed.  It  would  seem  pref- 
erable to  look  Into  the  matter  further  before 
immediate  establishment  of  a  special  evalua- 
tion system. 

Implementation  requires  administrative 
action,  however,  feasibility  discussions  need 
not  be  delayed. 

2.  Prevention — Environmental  factors 
The  comment  of  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
curred in  regarding  the  need  for  continuing 
concern  of  environmental  factors  and  their 
correlation  with  drug  abuse. 

Minimal  administrative  action  is  required 
for  Implementation. 

C PREVENTION BDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  con- 
cur In  the  view  that  primary  emphasis  has 
been  generally  placed  upon  command  train- 
ing rather  than  troop  training.  Drug  educa- 
tional activities  however  should  be  contin- 
uously reviewed  and  evaluated  with  em- 
phasis being  placed  where  the  greatest  need 
Is  Indicated. 

1.  The  Intensity  of  drug  education  efforts 
at  both  command  and  troop  level  la  being 
increased.  At  the  same  time  the  Importance 
of  permitting  the  services  and  field  com- 
manders the  greatest  possible  flexibility  in 
designing  programs  tailored  to  their  own 
particular  situation  and  problem  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

2.  Individual  participation  In  troop  edu- 
cation programs  is  a  technique  that  has 
promise  and  merits  further  consideration. 

3.  "Drug  Abuse  Suppression  Teams"  in 
certain  situations  are  considered  \iseful  drug 
abuse  prevention  tools.  The  Air  Force  has 
completed  a  full  scale  test  of  this  type  of 
team  concept  and  is  now  evaluating  the  re- 
sults. 

Implementation  requires  administrative 
action.  Discussions  to  determine  feasibility 
need  not  be  delayed. 

D PBKVXNTION LAW  ENTOBCEMENT 

The  Department  of  Defense  concurs.  Fur- 
ther emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
continuous  improvement  and  developing  of 
procedures  and  training  programs  that  will 
lessen  the  problems  associated  with  law  en- 
forcement and  legal  process  by  the  military 
In  dealing  with  drug  abuse.  Implementation 
requires  minimal  administrative  action. 

E PROCESSING    OF    DRUG    ABUBEBS TREATMENT 

AND    REHABILITATION 

The  report's  discussion  of  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers  accurate- 
ly summarizes  many  of  the  very  difficult  and 
complex  problems  and  questions  which  are 
encountered  in  this  area  of  concern. 
Feasibility  questions 

1.  There  is  doubt  as  to  whether  at  this 
time  any  single  unitary  policy  regarding 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  is  the  final 
answer.  Diverse  initiatives  and  policies  of  the 
Individual  services  are  valuable  in  the  search 
for  better  solutions  to  the  problem. 

2.  Drug  offenders  are  eligible  for  needed 
medical  treatment  in  the  military  services. 

3.  Post-sep«uution  treatment  for  drug 
abuse  problems  appears  to  be  the  logical 
approach. 

4.  Commanders,  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, have  a  wide  range  of  options  in  deal- 
ing with  drug  abuse  cases. 

5.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  absolute 
confidentiality  is  feasible  at  present,  given 
the  poeslble  oonsequences  of  a  return  to 
drug  abuse  In  duty  Involving  aircraft,  nu- 
clear weapons,  or  the  security  of  the  nation. 

6.  At  present  in  the  Air  Force  there  is  a 
minimum  one  year  disqualification  from  fly- 
ing duty  and  duty  involving  nuclear  weap- 


ons when  drug  abuse  is  substantiated.  There 
is  not.  however,  a  minimal  removal  period 
from  other  sensitive  or  privileged  duties. 
Each  case  is  evaluated  on  Its  merits.  The 
possibility  ezlste  of  guidelines  acting  aa  a 
detriment  to  this  process. 

7.  Both  local  and  central  rehabilitation 
modes  would  appear  to  be  apiproprlate. 

8.  It  is  believed  that  In  most  instanoee 
drug  abusers  should  be  subject  to  normal 
administrative  discharge  procedures  and 
should  receive  the  type  of  discharge  which 
their  whole  service  warrants. 

9.  Increasing  numbera  of  ez-servlcemien 
eligible  for  Veterans  Administration  benefits 
indicate  an  apparent  priority  need  for  facili- 
ties capable  of  providing  such  benefits  and 
care,  Including  drug  dependency  cases. 

10.  It  is  not  believed  that  Q>eclal  medical 
personnel  assignment  policies  to  jwovide 
drug  abuse  trealanent  should  disrupt  the 
availabUity  of  medical  pecaonnel  for  needed 
treatment  of  non-drug  cases  either  through 
procedures  or  assignment  policies. 

11.  The  availability  of  resources  to  deal 
with  the  problem  Is  of  prime  lii4>ortance. 

12.  The  use  of  peer  group  participation 
is  being  encouraged.  Ex -addicts  are  also  being 
used  in  both  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  The 
Air  Force  has  also  recently  completed  a  test 
program  using  an  ex-addict  as  a  member  of 
a  traveling  team  of  drug  abuse  educators. 

Implementation  will  require  legislative 
and  administrative  action,  and  cannot  be 
Implemented  Inunediately.  Feasibility  dis- 
cussions need  not  be  delayed. 

II.  CoMMEi^Ts  ON  Staff  Recommendations 

Identification  of  drug  abusers  and  drug 

dependent  persons 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  reservations  with  regard  to 
whether  the  i>robcbbUity  Is  sufficiently  high 
of  developing  a  mechanism  which  will  screen 
out  potenUal  drug  abusers  to  justify  special 
priority  attention.  Any  study,  however,  which 
may  result  in  more  effective  screening  out  of 
drug  abusers  is  supported.  Development  of 
more  efficient  identlfloation  systems  are  un- 
der consideration  within  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  voluntary  referral  to  civilian  treat- 
ment facilities  of  Individuals  rejected  for 
service  in  the  armed  forces  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  suggestion  for  similar  referrals 
of  in-service  personnel  is  a  possibility  but  is 
somewhat  more  complicated. 

Evaluation  of  the  overall  operational  per- 
formance of  AFEIBS  stations  Is  a  routine  and 
continuous  effort.  Screening  procedures  are 
a  part  of  these  operations.  Performance  dif- 
ferentials among  AFEES  in  the  detection  of 
drug  abusers  have  not  been  observed. 

Implementation  requires  iKlminlstratlve 
action. 

Prevention 

Increased  emphasis  on  Inter -departmental 
preventive  drug  abuse  education  is  sup- 
ported. Tailored  programs  designed  to  fit  the 
particular  situation  and  problem  are  essen- 
tial. Individual  discussion  and  participation 
should  be  encouraged.  Traveling  drug  abuse 
educational  teams  have  proven  effective  and 
their  use  possibly  should  be  expanded. 
Greater  attention  to  providing  recreation 
and  other  activity  to  abate  boredom  is  nec- 
essary. Evaluation  of  prevention  efforts 
should  continue  and  should  be  intensified. 

Implementation  requires  administrative 
action. 

7Ya<nirtjir 

Specialized  training  to  armed  forces  ex- 
amining and  entrance  stations  examining 
personnel  Is  Important.  Medical  officers  serv- 
ing at  AFEES  are  required  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  r^ulatlons  listing  "drug 
addiction"  as  a  disqualification  from  military 
service.  Medical  examiners  are  required  to  at- 
tend the  Armed  Forces  Entrance  Medical  Ex- 


aminers Course  in  which  the  handling  of  drug 
cases  Is  specifically  covered. 

DoD  Directive  1300.11,  October  23,  1970  re- 
quires the  military  departments  to  provide 
drug  education  training  at  all  levels,  and 
specialized  drug  training  for  medical  officers. 
Judge  advocates,  and  chaplains.  The  services 
have  Implemented  this  requirement.  In  addi- 
tion the  armed  forces  are  using  NIMH  spon- 
sored civilian  collegiate  drug  education  train- 
ing progra.-n8  at  Yale,  Hayward  State  and  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  has  for  some  time  sponsored  schools 
and  training  courses  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas 
for  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  engaged  in 
the  law  enforcement  aspects  of  drug  abuse 
control. 

Evaluation  of  training  efforts,  within  exist- 
ing capabilities,  is  an  ongoing  and  continuous 
effort.  Research  efforts  are  now  underway  to 
better  evaluate  the  methodology  and  con- 
tent of  educational  programs  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  servicemen. 

Implementation  requires  administrative 
action. 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation 

A.  The  question  as  to  whether  drug  users 
should  be  retained  In  the  armed  forces  for 
treatment  and  further  military  duty  depends 
on  many  factors,  including  the  degree  of  ad- 
diction, the  prognoses  for  cure,  the  time  in- 
volved, and  the  suitability  of  the  individual 
for  retention  in  a  military  environment.  If 
the  treatment  would  be  excessively  long,  the 
probability  of  cure  low,  the  future  productiv- 
ity questionable,  and  the  matter  of  assign- 
ment and  control  unmanageable  or  Imprac- 
ticable, the  course  of  action  would  appear  to 
be  discharge  from  the  military  service  and 
subsequent  treatment  at  a  Veterans  Admin- 
istration or  other  civilian  treatment  facility. 

1.  Medically  111  persons  are  not  summarily 
discharged  from  the  service.  Drug  abusers  are 
offered  the  same  medical  treatment  as  other 
mlUtary  personnel  who  are  111. 

2.  Service  regulations  give  commanders  ex- 
tremely wide  latitude  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
tions they  may  take  in  the  case  of  a  drug 
abuser.  E^ach  case  is  evaluated  on  its  merits, 
with  no  stereotyped  response  pattern. 

3.  Present  amnesty  and  "limited  privileged 
communication"  programs  basically  follow 
the  principles  set  forth  with  two  excep- 
tions. The  determination  of  other  than  med- 
ical action  to  be  taken  subsequent  to  a  drug 
abuser  seeking  assistance  rests  with  the 
commander  rather  than  medical  personnel, 
since  only  the  commander  bears  total  re- 
sponsibility for  mission  accomplishment.  Ab- 
solute confidentiality  la  not  feasible  where 
personnel  work  with  armed  weapons,  critical 
and  sensitive  equipment,  and  matters  tn- 
vc^vlng  national  security.  The  p>otentlal  con- 
sequences of  a  possible  relapse  to  drug  abuse 
under  such  conditions  counters  a  system  in 
which  drug  abusers  are  not  identified.  Infor- 
mation divulged  by  a  patient  concerning  his 
personal  use  of  drugs  shotild  not  be  admitted 
Into  evidence  against  him  In  a  disciplinary 
proceeding  without  his  consent. 

4.  It  Is  considered  that  each  drug  abuser 
must  be  evaluated  on  his  own  merits.  Some 
seek  assistance  in  obvious  moves  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces.  Others  reveal 
serious  character  and  behavior  disorders  of 
which  drug  abuse  Is  only  a  symptom.  Still 
others  desire  to  remain  in  the  armed  forces, 
but  clearly  need  long-term  rehabilitation 
which  the  military  services  are  not  structured 
to  provide.  Such  Individuals  deserve  the  full 
time,  and  attention  of,  and  participation  In 
treatment  programs  designed  specifically  for 
this  purpose,  and  Into  which  they  should  be 
discharged. 

5.  There  Is  no  minimum  period  of  suspen- 
sion except  for  the  one  year  period  in  the  Air 
Force  in  the  areas  of  flying  status  and  duty 
involving  nuclear  weapons.  Lesser  periods 
and  greater  risk  Is  not  Indicated  because  of 
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the  unacceptable  consequences  of  accidents 
In  these  areas.  It  Is  the  possibility  of  rever- 
sion to  drug  abuse  rather  than  performance 
level  of  the  rehabilitee  which  is  the  critical 
variable  in  the  decision. 

6.  Repeated  rehabilitation  attempts,  at  least 
In  the  same  surroundings,  are  counter-pro- 
ductive to  the  maintenance  of  morale,  disci- 
pline and  good  order. 

B.  Present  amnesty  policies  and  accom- 
panying rehabilitation  implications  are  be- 
ing re-evaluated.  The  principles  and  objec- 
tives suggested  will  be  considered  In  context 
with  the  Service's  mission  and  capabilities, 
as  well  as  in  consideration  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

C.  It  U  believed  that  studies  of  the  most 
effective  tmd  appropriate  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams will  provide  a  sounder  basis  for  future 
action. 

Implementation  requires  administrative 
action. 

Separation 

It  Is  believed  that  to  characterize  drug 
dependence  of  any  degree  as  a  physical  dis- 
ability without  regard  to  the  Individual's 
ability  to  perform  duty  is  Illogical.  Further, 
the  proposal  asserts  without  regard  to  the 
particular  circumstances  that  drug-related 
actions  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
sult of  intentional  misconduct  or  willful 
neglect.  To  assert  that  It  is  never  to  be  so 
regarded  does  not  accord  with  what  Is 
known  about  drug  dependence  and  drug 
abuse. 

Increasing  numbers  of  persons  being  sep- 
arated from  the  armed  forces  as  veterans  in 
need  of  care  and  treatment  will  undoubtedly 
require  increased  Veterans  Administration 
capabilities. 

Implementation    requires    legislation. 

Miscellaneous 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Armed  Forces 
hold  a  unique  position  for  making  a  con- 
tribution toward  abatement  of  the  national 
drug  abuse  problem. 

Sharing  of  information  can  make  a 
meaningful  contribution.  Disposal  of  exc«es 
property,  however.  Is  governed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Property  Administration  Services  Act  of 
1949,  under  which  facilities  and  other  real 
property  is  required  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  dis- 
position. 

The  Department  of  Defense  policy,  which 
the  military  departments  implement,  ex- 
tends drug  abuse  preventive  education  pro- 
grams to  dependents  and  civilian  employees. 
Eligible  dependents  who  seek  medlCfU  assist- 
ance for  drug-related  problems  are  afforded 
treatment  within  existing  capabilities.  In 
many  areas  where  dependents  do  not  reside 
on  military  Installations  It  Is  not  realistic 
to  charge  the  military  services  with  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  special  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  curative  and  re- 
habilitative aspects  of  illegal  drug  Involve- 
ment. 

Stabilization  of  tours  of  duty  of  medical 
personnel  and  others  Involved  in  drug  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  merits 
consideration. 

Expanded  drug  abuse  control  programs 
and  rehabilitation  efforts  will  require  added 
resources. 

It  !s  not  considered  a  fair  assumption 
that  drug  abuse  among  military  personnel 
Is  more  prevalent  than  among  the  civilian 
population.  In  perspective  with  the  total 
national  population  the  military  may  only 
more  efficiently  attempt  to  estimate  the  prev- 
alence 

It  is  believed  that  the  close  working  rela- 
tionship and  dally  contact  between  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  the  various  elements 
of  the  Department  of  Etefense  engaged  in 
drug  abuse  control  are  more  meaningful  than 
the  proposed  semi-annual  reports. 


Exhibit  3 

Amdt.  No.  152 
H.R.  6531  Is  amended  to  add  a  new  title  at 

the  end  thereof,  as  follows: 

'  TITLE  IV— IDENTIFICATION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OP  DRUO  DEPENDENT  PER- 
SONS  IN   THE   ARMED    FORCES 

"FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

•Src.  401.  Drug  dependence  Is  rapidly  In- 
creasing within  the  Armed  Forces,  especially 
among  draftees.  National  and  international 
organizations  and  experts  representative  of 
those  most  knowledgeable  and  most  experi- 
enced In  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  dependent  persons  have  found  that  drug 
dependence  is  an  illness  or  disease  which  re- 
quires treatment  through  health  and  re- 
habilitation services. 

"Drug  dependent  persons  commit  a  high 
percentage  of  crime  in  order  to  secure  funds 
with  which  to  supply  their  drug  habits.  In- 
carceration and  other  punishment  without 
appropriate  treatment  has  proved  ineffective 
to  deter  drug  related  crime  and  to  meet  the 
human  need  of  drug  dependent  persons.  Ef- 
fective and  successful  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation services  offer  the  best  possibility  of 
meeting  such  human  needs  and  of  avoiding  a 
high  rate  of  recidivism. 

"A  national  effort  to  Identify  and  reduce 
the  public  health  problem  of  drug  depend- 
ence in  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  made. 
Such  an  effort  requires  an  immediate,  ma- 
jor commitment  of  health  and  social  re- 
sources and  Federal  funds.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  mandate  such  a  commitment. 

"mENTlnCATION    or    DRtrC    DEPENDENT   PERSONS 

"Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  Implement  procedures  for  iden- 
tifying drug  dependent  persons  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage  of  their  dependence.  Such 
policy  shall  Include  provisions  for — 

"(a)  Utilizing  all  practical  avaUable 
methods  to  identify  drug  dependent  persons 
among  individuals  examined  at  Armed  Forces 
Examining  and  Entrance  Stations.  Such  per- 
sons. If  drug  dependent,  shall  be  refused 
entrance  Into  the  Armed  Forces  and  shall 
be  referred  to  civilian  treatment  facilities; 
and 

"(b)  Utilizing  all  practical  available 
methods  to  periodically  examine  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  to  determine  If  such 
person  is  a  drug  dependent  person. 

"TREATMENT    ENCOrTRAGXD 

"Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  Implement  a  policy  which 
shall  embody  the  following  principles  and 
guidelines: 

"(a)  Drug  dependent  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  their  drug  dependence  with- 
in the  Armed  Forces  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  disciplinary  or  other  punitive  action  baaed 
on  Information  given  in  seeking  or  receiving 
such  assistance.  Absolute  medical  confiden- 
tiality shall  be  preserved  unless  competent 
medical  authority  determines  that  such  a 
person  is  a  danger  to  himself  or  to  others. 
No  information  divulged  by  such  a  person 
In  medical  confidence  shall  be  admitted  Into 
evidence  in  disciplinary  proceedings  against 
him  without  his  consent.  When  a  specialized 
Job  classification  or  the  pay  advantages  di- 
rectly related  to  such  classification  has  been 
withdrawn  from  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  has  sought  assistance  for  his  drug 
dependence  because  medical  authOTltle*  have 
determined  that  a  continuation  of  the 
member's  Job  responsibilities  will  constitute 
a  danger  to  the  member  or  to  othere,  such 
classification  and  pay  shall  be  reinstated 
within  the  earliest  possible  time,  in  light 
of  the  member's  Job  responsibility  and  re- 
habilitation progress. 


"(b)  Drug  dependent  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Armed  FVjrces  who  seek 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
their  drug  dependence  within  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  afforded  every  opportunity 
to  be  restored  to  useful  military  service  and 
shall  not  be  discharged  from  the  service  be- 
cause of  their  drug  dependence  unless  they 
have  refused  to  accept  such  appropriate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  as 
shall  be  offered  by  the  Armed  Forces  or  medi- 
cal authorities  have  determined  that  they 
have  failed  to  respond  to  adequate  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services,  or  If  they  have 
fulfilled  their  service  obligations,  unless  they 
request  to  be  discharged. 

"(c)  Drug  dependent  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  are 
charged  with  or  have  been  convicted  of 
drug-related  offenses  and  are  being  processed 
within  the  military  Justice  system  shall  be 
afforded  every  opportunity  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  within  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"SCOPE    OF    TREATMENT    AND    REHABILITATION 
SERVICE    REQUIRED 

"Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  Implement  a  policy  under 
which  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
is  found  to  be  a  drug  dependent  person 
shall  immediately  be  afforded  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  within  the  Armed 
Forces  for  his  dependence.  Such  services 
shall  be  provided  through  Armed  Forces 
based  treatment  programs  or  through  any 
suitable  drug  dependence  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  facUity  or  program.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  facilities  and  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Veterans 
Administration,  under  such  agreements  as 
shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  consistent  with  this  title.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
member  who  Is  placed  in  a  faculty  or  pro- 
gram under  the  authority  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  be  released  from  active 
duty  untU  a  competent  medical  authority 
has  certified  that  such  member:  (1)  is  re- 
habilitated, (2)  has  faUed  to  respond  to  ade- 
quate treatment  and  rehabilitation  services, 
or  (3)  has  refused  to  accept  such  services, 
or.  If  such  member  has  fulfilled  his  service 
obligation,  untU  he  requests  to  be  released. 

'REPORT     BY     THE     SECRETARY     OF     DEFENSE 

"Sec.  405.  within  60  days  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  present  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
description  of  the  policy  he  has  prescribed 
under  sections  402,  403.  and  404  of  this  title 
a  detailed  description  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  Implement  such  policy,  a  detaUed  de- 
scription of  the  expenditures  necessary  to 
Implement  such  policy,  and  such  other  in- 
formation or  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  406.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"I a)  'Alcoholic  beverage"  Includes  eJco- 
hoUc  spirits,  liquors,  wines,  beer,  and  every 
liquid  or  fluid,  patented  or  not,  containing 
alcoholic  spirits,  wine  or  beer  which  Is  capa- 
ble of  being  consumed  by  human  beings  and 
produces  Intoxlficatlon  in  any  form  or  in  any 
degree. 

"(b)  "Drug  dependent  person'  mecms  a 
person  who  Is  using  a  controlled  substance 
(as  defined  In  section  102  of  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act)  or  alcoholic  beverage  and 
who  Is  in  a  state  of  psychic  or  physical  de- 
pendence or  both,  arising  from  the  use  of 
that  substance  or  beverage  on  a  continuous 
basis.  Dnig  dependence  Is  characterized  by 
behavioral  and  other  responses  which  In- 
clude a  strong  compulsion  to  take  the  sub- 
stance on  a  continuous  basis  In  order  to  ex- 
perience Its  psychic  effects  or  to  avoid  the 
discomfort  caused  by  Its  absence. 
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"(c)  'Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices' means  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment 
(emergency  care  services,  inpatient  services, 
intermediate  care  services,  or  outpatient 
services),  vocational  training  and  services, 
and  other  rehabilitation  services. 

Exhibit  4 

explanation  of  huches-javits  amendment 
TO  H.R.  6531  Relating  to  the  iDENnncA- 
TioN  AND  Treatment  of  Drug  Dependent 
Persons  in  the  Abmed  Services 
This  amendment  focuses  on  a  single  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  drug  usage  in  the  Armed 
Services — the  obligations  which  the  Armed 
Services  have  to  those  persona  who  have 
been  accepted  into  the  service  and  are  sub- 
sequently found  to  be  dependent  upon  drugs. 
It  provides  that  the  Armed  Services  have  the 
obligation  to  attempt  to  locate  such  Indi- 
viduals, the  obligation  to  encourage  them 
to  seek  out  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  without  fear  of  criminal  or  admin- 
istrative punishment  for  the  addiction  Itself, 
and  the  obligation  to  furnish  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  them  while  they 
are  still  In  the  service.  These  services  may 
be  provided  through  Armed  Forces  based 
treatment  programs  or  through  any  suita- 
ble treatment  program.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  under 
such  agreements  as  shall  be  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  consistent  with 
this  amendment.  A  member  may  not  be  re- 
leased from  active  duty  until  a  competent 
medical  authority  shall  have  certified  that 
the  individual  Is  rehabilitated,  has  failed  to 
respond  to  adequate  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation services,  or  has  refused  to  accept  such 
services.  A  "drug  dependent  person"  is  de- 
fined as  one  who  is  dependent  upon  any 
drug  controlled  by  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (heroin  and  other  hard  narcotics;  stim- 
ulants; depressants;  tranqulUaers;  mari- 
huana, LSD  and  other  hallucinogens,  etc.) 
or  who  is  dependent  upon  alcohol,  which 
leading  medical  authorities  recognize  as  a 
drug. 

In  the  past,  drug  dependent  Individuals 
have  not  been  adequately  screened  from  the 
Armed  Forces  at  the  time  of  induction  and, 
once  in  the  service,  have  been  Ignored  or— 
when  they  can  no  longer  be  Ignored — pun- 
ished or  removed  from  the  services  and  re- 
turned to  civilian  society.  This  policy  has 
hindered  the  security  of  the  country  as  well 
as  Jeopardized  the  health  of  the  Individuals 
concerned. 

Several  advantages  are  achieved  by  placing 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  obligations 
squarely  upon  the  military  during  the  time 
such  individuals  are  In  the  Armed  Serylces 
This  policy: 

1.  Gives  the  Department  of  Defense  an  In- 
centive to  screen  out  such  individuals  and 
to  develop  new  methods  for  determining 
which  Individuals  are  likely  to  become  drug 
dependent  persons.  To  date  such  individuals. 
when  they  become  a  burden,  are  almply 
eliminated  from  the  Armed  Forces  and  told 
to  return  to  civilian  society.  This  constitutes 
a  great  waste  In  administrative.  Judicial,  and 
retraining  costs  and  often  a  human  tragedy 
in  terms  of  the  Individual  dropped  from  the 
service. 

2.  Gives  the  Department  of  Defense  an  In- 
centive to  develop  more  substantial  preven- 
tion programs,  to  seek  out  those  persons  who 
have  become  drug  dependent,  and  to  encour- 
age such  persons  to  seek  treatment.  These 
steps  constitute  the  most  effective  methods 
of  preventing  the  most  serious — and  most 
burdensome — drug  dependence  problems.  If 
the  Department  Is  given  the  reeponalbUlty  of 
dealing  with  these  problems.  It  Is  likely  to 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  stop  the  prob- 
lem at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 

3.  Assures  Individuals  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  minimal  medical  attention  they 
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deserve  with  respect  to  their  drug  depend- 
ence, but  does  not  prevent  the  puiUshment 
of  those  Individuals  who  do  not  voluntarily 
seek  out  medloal  assistance  and,  who  persist 
In  using  drugs  Ulegally  or  who  commit  Il- 
legal drug-related  offenses. 

Throtighont.  the  amendment  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  flexlbuity  and  ad- 
ministrative latitude  necessary  to  develop 
procedures  consistent  with  the  role  and  mis- 
sion of  the  Armed  Forces  and  with  modern 
medical  and  scientific  techniques  while,  at 
the  same  time,  setting  out  those  basic  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential  to  assure  minimal 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services.  It  re- 
quires, however,  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, within  60  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act.  present  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  on  the  steps  he  will  be  taking  to  Im- 
plement the  amendment  and  the  funds  he 
will  need  to  do  so. 

The  amendment  does  not  deal  with  more 
controversial  questions  relating  to  the  civil 
commitment  or  retention  beyond  the  regular 
term  of  servicemen  who  are  drug  dependent, 
the  type  of  discharge  which  drug  dependent 
individuals  shovild  receive,  or  the  scope  of 
services  which  drug  dependent  veterans 
should  be  afforded.  Rather,  it  simply  concen- 
trates on  the  obllgatlou  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  provide  avenues  for  mintiTMy]  medical 
attention  to  those  whom  it  draXts  or  other- 
wise accepts  Into  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  this  cause,  the  fight  on  drug 
abuse,  in  connection  with  which  he  has 
labored  so  long.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  compassion,  his  dlUgence,  and 
his  foresight. 

I  would  like  to  be  Joined  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment,  if  the  Senator 
would  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
add  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NATO; 
TROOP  REDUCTIONS— n 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  U.S. 
troop  reductions  in  Ehirope  and  stated 
that  on  this  question,  which  hsis  a  na- 
tional interest,  I  had  received  numerous 
communications,  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  which  were  In  favor  of  the  general 
thesis  of  troop  reductions.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  inserted  a  series  of  editorials 
and  commentaries  in  the  Record  and 
said  I  intended  to  continue  to  make  sim- 
ilar insertions  in  the  Record  on  subse- 
quent days. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  In  the  Record  another  series  of 
editorials  and  commentaries  dealing  with 
this  important  question  of  UJ3.  troop  re- 
ductions in  Europe. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler.  May  17, 
1971] 

The  Oseat  Dxbatk 

(By  Paul  Qreenberg) 

If  the  debates  m  the  U.S.  Senate  these 

days  leave  one  with  a  vague  case  of  deja  vu — 

the  same  feeling  that  It's  all  happened  be- 


fore— maybe  that's  because  It  has.  The  flght 
over  the  Mansfield  Amendment,  a  tempting 
proposal  for  the  unllatecal  reduction  of 
American  forces  in  XiuTope,  dated  back  to  the 
Great  Debate  of  1850-61. 

And  dawgone  If  It  didn't  «tar  some  of  the 
same  participants — Barry  Truman  and  Dean 
Acheson.  The  terms  of  the  debate  haven't 
changed:  It's  stUl  Fortress  America  versus 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Only  now  It's  Robert  A. 
Taft's  view  that's  mod  and  dapper  Dean 
Acheeon  who's  out  of  style. 

Robert  Taft's  hardy  isolationism  is  now 
reflected  in  the  speeches  of  unlikely  epigones 
like  J.  William  Fulbrlght  and  George  Mc- 
Govern.  The  Mansfield  Amendment  of  1971 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  Senate  Resolution 
8  of  1951. 

It  was  sponsored  by  Senator  Kenneth  6. 
Wherry  of  Nebraska  to  keep  President  Tru- 
man from  assigning  American  troops  to  Eu- 
rope. The  progression  from  Ken  Wherry  to 
Mike  Mansfield  within  two  decades  is  alone 
an  indication  of  how  far  isolationism  has 
come. 

For  a  while  It  looked  as  though  withdraw- 
ing from  Europe  was  going  to  be  as  big  a 
hit  as  the  revival  of  No.  No,  Nanette  this 
year.  The  Mansfield  Amendment  was  an  at- 
tractive vehicle  and  loaded  with  stars. 

A  supporting  rc^e  was  assigned  the  Euro- 
pean bankers,  who  were  complaining  again 
about  those  high-living  Americans;  U,  would 
have  been  very  satisfying  to  respond  by  tak- 
ing back  some  of  those  expensive  American 
tr(X)ps  who  have  been  protecting  them  for  a 
couple — three  decades.  There  were  some 
vague  misgivings  about  Congress  being  the 
one  to  deploy  American  troops,  but  stomp- 
the-executlve  has  become  such  a  popular 
pastime  in  the  Senate  that  this  retaiy  wasn't 
much  of  an  obstacle. 

In  the  nick  of  time,  the  Europeans  did  the 
sensible  thing  and  revalued  their  currencies 
upward,  taking  the  heat  off  both  the  dollar 
crisis  and  American  resentment.  And  the  de- 
cisive argument  against  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  was  contributed  by  one  Leonid 
Brezhnev  of  Moscow.  U.S.SJI. 

With  a  sensitivity  to  the  fine  nuances  of 
American  politics  that  might  be  expected  in 
the  average  Muscovite,  the  Soviet  leader 
chose  this  particular  moment  to  clear  up  an 
earlier  and  vaguer  proposal  for  a  mutual  re- 
duction of  forces  In  Europe,  thus  putting  a 
price  on  a  concession  he  was  about  to  receive 
free,  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  may  take  a  while  for  Russian  diplomacy 
to  recover  its  flawless  image  in  the  popular 
mind.  As  an  American  diplomat,  Edwin  O. 
Relschauer,  once  said  of  some  Communist 
leaders;  "They  are  not  supermen  at  all.  They 
are  men  with  feet  of  clay,  which  extend 
almost  aU  the  way  up  to  their  brains."  What- 
ever functionary  advised  Oomrade  Brezhnev 
on  the  timing  of  his  offer,  he  rates  an  all- 
expense  p«ad  tour  of  Siberia. 

And  as  If  this  were  not  enough  to  do  In 
the  Mansfield  Amendment,  there  were  Tru- 
man and  Acheson  blazing  away  like  the  U.8. 
Cavalry,  or  maylie  the  Over-the-Hlll  Gang. 
The  emergence  of  Harry  Truman  and  Dean 
Acheson  from  history  must  have  been  a  little 
too  much  for  Mike  Mansfield. 

Complaining  over  the  remains  of  his 
amendment,  he  called  them  "Old  Guardlsts. 
old  faces  .  .  .  Most  of  these  people  have  a 
vested  interest  in  a  policy  they  helped  create 
years  ago."  It's  hard  to  Imagine  a  vested  In- 
terest that  would  distract  Harry  S.  Truman 
from  his  beloved  library  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
a  Republican  prestdsnt. 

And  would  a  vested  interest  have  Dean 
Acheson  back  on  the  Hill  lobbying  like  mad, 
buttonhoUnj  freati -faced  senators  who  might 
have  to  be  reminded  what  the  Great  Debate 
of  1951  was  all  about?  Surely  it  couldn't 
have  been  a  vested  Interest  In  poUtlcai  offlos 
or  pc^ularlty,  not  at  their  age. 

Maybe  it  wasnt  so  much  Interest  as  mem- 
ory that  moved  these   two  men.   A  shared 
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m»mory  of  &  country  that  bad  rapidly  and 
happUy  demobUlnd.  that  wanted  to  ooncen- 
timt«  on  Ita  own  proU«ou  a(pUn  and  let  the 
world  tend  to  ita,  a  oonntxy  worried  about 
inflation  and  questioning  ttie  neocMtty  of 
tbe  draft  .  .  .  the  America  of  the  late  ISMOa, 
which  pared  its  military  to  the  bone  Just  In 
time  for  Korea.  What  erenta  In  the  new* 
would  have  }08S«d  their  memory,  and  moved 
them  to  aally  forth  again? 

Considering  the  proposals  Chat  abound  In 
the  United  States  Senate  these  days,  ctf  which 
the  Ifansfleld  Amendment  la  only  one,  what 
wouldn't  have? 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  17,  1071] 

OUB  BCTBOPEAN  TKOOP  COlfMrTUENT 

For  about  10  yean  Mike  Manafleld  (D- 
Mont.).  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
has  been  saying  that  the  United  States  has 
far  too  many  troops  committed  to  NATO,  and 
that  a  great  many  of  them  could  be  brought 
home  without  Jeopardizing  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  And  for  about  10  years  the 
response  of  successive  Presidents  has  been  to 
say  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  sena- 
tor's proposal  simply  wasn't  feasible. 

Now  Mansfield  has  decided  to  force  the  is- 
sue. Next  Wednesday  the  Senate  Is  scheduled 
to  vote  on  his  bill — actually  an  amendment 
to  an  extension  of  the  draft  law — to  cut 
American  forces  In  Europe  In  half  to  150,000 
men  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Not  so  surprisingly,  considering  Its  history 
of  poor  oongKSBlonal  relations,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration was  caught  by  surprise  on  the 
timing  of  the  Mansfield  move.  After  an  Initial 
period  of  confusion,  the  President  opened  a 
counteroffenslve.  His  position  was,  first,  to 
oppose  any  Senate  move  on  NATO  as  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icymaking rights  of  the  executive  branch 
and,  second,  to  muster  a  bipartisan  phalanx 
of  statesmen  experienced  In  European  affairs 
to  recite  again  the  reasons  why  a  reduction  of 
VS.  forces  in  NATO  at  this  time  would  be 
inimical  to  American  Interests. 

Olven  the  mood  of  the  Senate,  the  Pres- 
ident's first  argiiment  la  not  likely  to  prove 
too  persuasive.  ITie  second  point  carries 
greater  weight.  As  former  Secretary  of  St«te 
Dean  Aoheson  noted,  the  real  goal  should  be 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  In  Europe,  so  as  to  remove 
at  the  same  time  not  only  American  troops, 
but  the  main  reason  for  their  presence. 

It's  a  sound  argument,  but  there  are  sound 
arguments  on  the  other  side  as  well.  The 
strongest  Is  that  now,  as  throughout  NATO's 
long  history,  the  Western  Europeans  simply 
have  not  been  contributing  their  fair  share 
of  men  and  resources  to  their  own  defense. 
This  gap  between  abUity  and  actual  perform- 
ance has  been  filled  by  the  United  States, 
with  about  300.000  troops  who  have  with 
them  more  than  200,000  dependents.  These 
together  account  for  a  net  dollar  drain  of 
about  $1  bUUon  a  year. 

We  believe  that  U.S.  strength  In  Europe 
co\ild  and  should  be  cut.  and  that  our  NATO 
partners  shoxild  carry  more  of  the  defense 
burden.  But  we  also  know  that  the  varloos 
problems  Involved — of  European  secTirlty,  of 
the  economics  of  defense,  of  the  Western 
world's  overall  relations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion—are far  too  complex  and  Interrelated  to 
be  resolved  by  the  easy  expedient  of  cutting 
our  NATO  forces  In  half  by  year's  end. 

The  Blansfield  amendment  u  a  sign  of  ex- 
hausted patience  and  a  clear  warning  to  the 
AdministraUon  and  NATO  that  the  sutus 
quo  in  European  defense  is  no  longar  toleia- 
We.  Its  tlmliog  may  be  awkward  but  ita  goal 
is  aoxind,  and  support  for  that  goal  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  nation  can  only  grow  in 
the  months  ahead. 
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[From  the  Washington  star.  May  17,  1971) 

PooB  BoGxxa,  SsNAToas  Igmokz  Hm  Tftip 
(By  Mary  McOzory) 

lilka  any  homeooming  traveler.  Secretary 
of  State  WUUam  P.  Sogers  was  hoping  maytoe 
somebody  would  ask  hJm  about  his  trip. 

At  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, nobody  wmnted  to  hear. 

It  had  been  a  triumphal  tour — ^they  lov«d 
him  at  Tel-AvlT — but  the  unhai^y  senators 
only  wanted  to  talk  about  Saigcm. 

The  first  bouquet  handed  out  on  Oapltol 
Hill  had  a  rock  In  the  middle.  Sen.  Oeorge 
D.  Aiken,  R-Vt.,  noted  dryly  that  If  there  was 
"almost  universal  approval"  f<»  our  Middle 
Bastem  policy,  there  was  "almost  universal 
disapproval"  for  our  Far  Eastern  ventures. 

The  secretary  found  it  hard  to  beUeva. 
Working  In  an  unsolicited  retfereoce  to  his 
travels,  he  reported  that  all  the  other  coun- 
tries say  President  Nixon  is  doing  a  grand 
Job  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  The  Senate  Is 
beyond  caring  what  the  neighbors  think.  The 
wind-down  may  be  big  In  Beirut;  its  bomb- 
ing in  Boston.  Senators  are  getting  mall  flora 
constituents  asking  them  If  they  are  mice 
or  men  about  stopping  the  war. 

They  are  making  a  belated  effort  to  prove 
they  are  men,  stniggllng  to  regain  powers 
they  meekly  surrendered  to  Lyndon  John- 
eon.  But  Rogers  told  them  there  was  no  way. 
The  commander-in-chief  is  gripping  his 
sword. 

After  Rogers  finished  his  41 -page  putdown 
Friday  of  the  Senate's  wistful  appeal  to  be 
Included  in  foreign  policy.  Chairman  J.  W. 
FulJbrlgbt  said  the  secretary  had  "gone  as 
far  as  KateentMch." 

It  was  Nicholas  DeB.  Kataenbach,  John- 
son's undersecretary  of  sUte,  who  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  had  been  the 
"Functional  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war."  The  statement  so  angered  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy that  he  stalked  out  of  the  hearing 
room  and  into  the  presidential  primaries. 
That  was  three  simimers  ago.  and  the  sen- 
ators are  as  powerless  and  frustrated  as  the 
tribes  who  stormed  the  city  on  May  Day. 

Rogers'  hearty  baritone  assurances  that 
the  President  is  reaUy  getting  out  met  with 
angry  resistance.  Part  of  the  problem  may 
be  the  senators  realize  that  the  secretary 
is  as  excluded  as  they  are.  In  the  division  of 
powers  at  the  White  House.  Rogers  gets  the 
Middle  East,  Henry  Kissinger  handles  the 
Far  East. 

Rogers  has  ended  up  with  the  curious  and 
demeaning  assignment  of  soothing  the  Obn- 
gress  on  invasions.  Before  Cambodia,  he  said 
it  would  not  happen.  After  Laos,  he  said  it 
would  never  happen  again. 

He  blandly  told  the  senators  that  if  they 
had  been  that  exercised  about  Cbmbodia, 
they  could  have  voted  against  further  funds 
In  December.  They  did  not,  and  the  admin- 
istration is  confident  that  they  will  once 
again  shy  away  from  cutting  off  all  war 
fimds  imder  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment. 

"We  have  learned  a  lesson,"  Rogers  said. 
"We  know  we  need  congressional  and  popu- 
lar support." 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  him.  Ma- 
jority leader  Mike  Mansfield,  hopeless  about 
Vietnam,  has  offered  a  resolution  to  with- 
draw 160.000  NATO  troops.  The  administra- 
tion promptly  called  In  the  establishment 
elders,  the  grey-beards  who  built  the  Grand 
Alliance  and  originally  cheered  the  Vietnam 
war— "the  old.  cold  warrlers,"  in  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington's  disdainful  phrase. 

Dean  Acheson.  Harry  Truman's  secretary 
of  state  exhibited  anew  that  contempt  for 
Congress  which  made  his  stewardship  so 
stormy  in  the  days  Nixon  was  accusing  him 
of  having  "lost"  China.  Acheson  called  the 
Mansfield  proposal  "asinine."  His  host  was 


pleased  to  have  a  change  of  subject,  and  a 
new  display  of  divisions  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

"The  same  old  refrain."  said  Sen.  Ptank 
Church,  D-Idaho,  with  unaociistomed  bitter- 
ness. "The  same  old  team  is  gathered  to- 
gether to  tell  of  the  calamity  that  will  fall 
If  there  Is  any  change  in  foreign  policy." 

Rogers  explained  there  could  be  no 
"precipitate  withdrawal"  of  American  troops 
from  Europe — the  matter  has  only  been 
under  discussion  for  15  years — because  it 
woxild  tell  the  world  "we  had  lost  our 
resolve."  That  Is  the  reason  given  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  persisting  in  Indochina. 

The  unhappiness  caused  by  such  rigidity 
was  most  emotionally  voiced  by  Sen.  Jacob 
K.  Javlts,  R-N.T.,  who  has  never  given  the 
administration  any  trouble  on  Vietnam  until 
lately.  Now  the  usually  voluble,  anxious-to- 
please  senator  is  thoroughly  aroused  about 
the  havoc  of  the  involvement. 

"President  Thieu  said  Vietnam  coxUd  take 
15  years,"  he  cried  to  Rogers.  "Why  arent 
you  here  asking  us  to  Join  you  to  put  an 
end  to  this  sorry  decision?  You  resist  at  every 
turn.  We  who  are  trying  to  cooperate  are 
accused  of  being  unpatriotic  or  worse." 

The  secretary  said  he  had  never  talked  in 
such  terms,  Javlts  retorted  that  the  vice 
president  had,  and  the  secretary  said  it  was 
"Inexcusable." 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  anguish  of  this 
country?"  Javlts  asked. 

Rogers  said  he  was,  but  there  Is  no  sign 
the  administration  knows  or  cares.  The 
President,  like  Lyndon  Johnson  before  him. 
Is  going  to  run  the  war.  He  wont  say  when 
he  will  end  it  or  how.  The  Senate  can  like 
It  or  lump  It. 

The  chances  of  negotiations  with  Congress 
are  no  better  than  the  chances  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

[From  the  Sun-Sentinel,  May  17,  1071 1 

SXNATOR    MAKSnXLD    TOTINO    WrTH    Fatb    Or 

THX  Nation 

A  move  clearly  calculated  to  put  the  ad- 
ministration "between  a  stone  and  a  hard 
place,"  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  very  danger- 
ous game  of  poUtlcal  tinkering  with  national 
defense. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  draft  ex- 
tension act  that  would  half  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  Europe,  thus  seriously  affecting 
the  capablUty  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Observers  state  that  President  Nixon  wlU 
not  agree  to  a  compromise,  and  Intends  meet- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  directly  In  a 
hope  that  It  will  be  defeated. 

His  only  other  choice,  analysts  say  Is  to 
veto  the  draft  bill  if  it  U  passed  with  the 
troop-cut  amendment.  Thus  he  is  In  a  posi- 
tion of  Jec^>ardlzlng  the  Input  of  replace- 
ments required  by  the  draft  which  would 
expire  June  1,  if  not  extended. 

In  making  his  move.  Senator  Mansfield 
could  not  have  been  unaware  of  a  recent 
commitment  by  President  Nixon  to  the  15- 
member  North  Atlantic  Council. 

In  his  message  to  the  council  which  met 
in  Brussels  on  Dec.  3.  1970.  Mr.  Nixon  made 
the  following  statement:  ".  .  .  We  have 
agreed  that  NATO's  conventional  forces  must 
not  only  be  maintained,  but  In  certain  key 
areas,  strengthened.  Olven  a  similar  ap- 
proach by  our  allies,  the  United  Sutes  wUl 
maintain  and  improve  Its  own  forces  in  Eu- 
rope and  will  not  reduce  them  unless  there  Is 
reciprocal  action  from  oiu-  adversaries." 

The  reference  to  ".  .  .  our  adversaries,"  Is 
significant.  When  the  treaty  was  signed  in 
1949,  participating  members  had  fresh  in 
mind  the  Communist  coup  in  Prague  which 
resulted  In  establishment  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Berlin 
blockade  was  in  progress.  There  has  never 


been  any  question  as  to  who  is  "the  adver- 
sary." 

In  1968,  members  of  NATO  made  an  ap- 
proitch  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  matter 
of  reducing  potential  tension  in  Europe  by 
discussing  possible  troop  cutbacks.  Almost 
on  the  heels  of  the  approach,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  four  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
invaded  Czechoslovakia. 

This  overt  act  of  aggression,  even  against 
one  of  their  own  allies,  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists,  left  no  doubt  of  the  unreserved 
willingness  by  the  Soviets  to  use  military 
forces  to  back  up  political  Intentions. 

Because  of  the  implications  of  the  So- 
viet move  against  Czechoslovakia,  NATO 
ministers  met  in  November,  19W,  and  agreed 
that  there  was  an  Immediate  need  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality,  effectiveness  and 
deployment  of  NATO  forces. 

It  is  against  this  background,  and  also  the 
esUblished  fact  that  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
are  on  the  Increase,  that  the  dubious  pro- 
posal for  troop  reducUon  has  been  put  forth. 

Since  we  can  in  no  way  believe  that  a  re- 
spected UJ9.  senator  who  has  dedicated  a 
lifetime  to  national  service  would  deliber- 
ately participate  in  an  action  designed  to 
harm  the  country,  we  must  deduce  that  the 
move  by  Senator  Mansfield  is  purely  poUt- 
lcal in  motive. 

It  is  probable  that  even  If  push  gets  to 
shove  and  Mr.  Nixon  does  veto  the  draft  ex- 
tension act  in  order  to  preserve  the  backbone 
of  NATO  some  sort  of  emergency  extension 
will  be  enacted. 

Even  so,  the  American  public  should  now 
be  alert  to  the  c(»npllcations  that  can  be 
Involved  in  the  legislative  process  when 
politics  become  directly  tied  to  things  as 
vital  as  the  defense  posture  of  the  nation. 

It  was  not  unexpected  that  the  Soviets 
jumped  on  the  controversial  issue  In  their 
usual.  subUe  fashion  of  fanning  the  fiames 
that  lead  to  division. 

Communist  Party  chief  Leonid  Brezhnev 
Friday  made  an  oblique  invitation  to  NATO 
to  discuss  military  disengagement  in  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

What  he  is  attempting,  in  fact,  is  to  drive 
another  wedge  into  the  Western  aUiance.  The 
West  has  been  talking  uselessly  with  the 
Communists  for  years.  In  Korea,  Paris,  Hel- 
sinki, Vienna  and  elsewhere,  talk  without 
meaning  continues. 

Meanwhile,  our  own  house  continues  to 
divide,  politically  and  defense- wise.  How  long 
can  it  stand  against  such  internal  attacks? 

Bmx)  W.  Bo-m. 

ColdMEMTAXT   OF   JoeKPH   McCAITUT, 

Mat  14,  1971 

The  cold  warriors  have  rallied  behind  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  assault  on  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  to  the  draft  extension,  an 
amendment  which  calls  for  halving  the  num- 
ber of  troops  we  maintain  In  Eiuwpe. 

This  has  worked  up  former  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  so  much  that  he  calls  the 
proposals  "absolutely  asinine;"  not  Just  asi- 
nine, but  "absolutely"  asinine  which  Is 
whole  hog.  or  at  least  a  very  large  sampling  of 
the  hog. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  contrlbnted  over 
the  last  twenty  five  years  to  dropping  the 
temperature  in  the  cold  war  has  been  puUed 
from  the  bench,  from  the  shower  room,  and 
even  beyond  that,  and  put  into  the  fight 
against  the  Mansfield  Amendment. 

The  odds,  of  course,  are  against  the  amend- 
ment, but  now  it  has  become  a  viable  issue 
and  the  American  people  win  begin  to  won- 
der why  we  are  still  putting  up  their  tax 
dollars  to  maintain  three  hundred  thousand 
troops  in  Europe,  twenty  six  years  after  the 
end  of  World  War  U. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  Aoald  now  move  for 
a  compromise.  He  ml^t  be  able  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  the  Administration.  How  about 
leaving  three  hundred  thousand  troops  lux- 


uriating in  Europe,  in  return  for  pulling  out 
all  our  troops  from  Indo  China  by  December 
Slst? 

That  would  be  fair;  certainly  It  would 
be  fair  to  the  troops  stuck  in  Vietnam,  while 
the  men  and  women  serving  in  Kurope,  who 
arent  on  hardship  duty,  wouldn't  mind  hav- 
ing to  stay  there  another  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  thus  easing  the  defense  costs  of  the 
French,  the  Italians  and  the  British. 

If  we  could  get  our  men  home  from  Viet- 
nam, we  could  afford  to  contmue  subsidiz- 
ing the  defense  of  Europe;  after  all  we're 
subsidizing  Just  about  everything  else. 

Because  that  vote,  regardless  of  its  out- 
come signals  clearly  the  discontent  of  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  with,  as  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  said,  too  many  of  our  elder 
statesmen  living  in  the  past.  The  vote  will 
show,  finally,  that  we  admit  the  world  la 
changed. 

Wednesdays  vote  Is  the  first  step  toward 
reducing  our  troop  strength  in  Europe. 


COMMENTAST    Or    JOSKPH    MoCaTTKET, 

Mat  17,  1971 

In  what  would  appear  to  be  a  deliberate 
case  of  over  kill,  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  proven  again  its  matchless  t*lllty  to 
mount  a  public  relations  campaign  as  It 
works  to  defeat  the  Mansfield  Amendment. 

Its  latest  recruit,  thus  giving  It  a  full  deck. 
Is  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  Adja- 
cent to  the  front  page  story  in  the  Sunday 
Times  announcing  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
Joined  forces  with  the  Administration  was 
a  two  column  head  which  testified  to  the 
legacy  of  ovu-  foreign  policy  over  the  last  ten 
years;  the  headline  read :  "O.I.  Heroin  Addic- 
tion Epidemic  in  Vietnam." 

What  the  campaign  against  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  tells  most  strikingly  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  difference  between 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  Adminis- 
tration it  succeeded. 

The  war  goes  on,  the  policy  ot  trot^M  in 
Europe  is  sacrosanct.  Unperturbed  over  the 
hysteria  he  seems  to  have  created  within  the 
establishment,  Senat<M-  Mansfield  is  hopeful 
that  the  front  page  stories  will  move  us  off 
dead  center  as  far  as  our  NATO  policy  U 
oonoemed;  if  we  dont  follow  is  lead  now 
and  act  unilaterally  at  least  we  should  move 
swiftly  to  negotUte  a  withdrawal  vis  a  vis 
the  Warsaw  Pact  troop  strength.  This  la 
something  he  suggested  ten  years  ago,  only 
to  have  It  brushed  aside  by  the  Democratic 
Administration  then  In  power. 

The  Bstabllshment  resists  change,  and 
nothing  better  Ulustrates  this  than  the  cries 
of  shock  at  the  thou^t  of  reducing,  twenty 
six  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  n,  our 
troop  level  in  Europe. 

But  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the 
Wednesday  vote,  the  vote  IteeU  signals  the 
end  of  an  era  ...  an  end  which  has  been 
long  over  due. 

COMMDrrAET    OF    JosxpR    McCAmxT, 
Mat   19,   1971 

The  Administration  has  won  a  TmMwg 
victory  with  the  defeat  ot  the  Mansfield 
Amendment,  and  the  poUcy  of  m^ntaining 
troops  in  Surope  has  t>een  apfkroved.  untu 
the  next  challenge. 

They  have  remained  In  Kurope  for  twenty- 
Blx  years,  so  t&ey  may  now  be  regarded  al- 
most as  a  permanent  commitment. 

Tet  the  victory  today  was  not  so  much,  for 
retaining  the  ttoopa  In  Surope  as  It  was  for 
retaining  full,  complete  control  of  foreign 
affairs  by  the  President.  The  Senate  Itself 
said  by  this  vote  that  this  Is  within  the  pur- 
vleiw  of  the  Presldefnt. 

The  vote  showed  that  the  Senate  Itself  is 
nxyt  too  ready  to  graq>  the  nettle,  just  as  It 
has  never  reany  faoed  up  to  llie  leqwnsl- 
bllity  of  ending  our  Involvement  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  tt  oould  do  this  wttiumt  fan 
dancing   around  with   so  called  intent   of 


Omgreas  resolutions.  It  oould  end  the  war  by 
using  the  one  pomtr  Congress  has,  tlie  power 
of  tlie  purse  ...  it  could  stop  putting  up  the 
UKmey  for  the  war.  But  the  Senate  really 
doeent  want  the  responsibility  for  ending 
the  war,  Just  as  last  nlte  It  dldnt  want  the 
re^Mnslbillty  for  closing  out  a  long  over  due 
chapter  on  World  War  n,  that's  the  war  we 
fought  two  wars  ago. 

But  this  vote  does  not  end  the  Issue.  It's 
now  Inovmibent  on  the  Administration,  by  its 
own  KxeeaUve  efforts,  to  reduce  the  VB.  per- 
sonnel stockpile  in  Europe.  Ilie  matter  hai 
not  died  with  tonight's  Senate  vote,  far  from 
it,  instead  it  has  become  a  real,  vibrant 
issue. 

Because  when  the  Senate  dudced  tonight, 
the  issue  went  right  over  the  Senate  to  the 
people,  and  now  they  will  begin  to  wonder 
about  the  remnants  of  the  cmcient  war  they 
inherited  and  are  still  paying  for,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  Europecm  nations  whose  defense 
costs  we  help  subsidize. 


[From   the   New   York   Poet,  May   17,    1971] 
Matters  op  Time  and  Place 

Sen.  Mansfield's  proposal  for  a  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  VS.  forces  In  Western  Europe 
Is  coming  before  the  Senate  at  a  poor  time 
and  In  the  wrong  context.  At  a  moment  when 
German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  Is  pressing 
for  detente  between  West  Germany  and  the 
East  and  when  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  has 
unexpectedly  invited  negotiations  between 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  members  on  mutual 
troop  cuts,  there  is  little  compelling  argu- 
ment for  a  unilateral  American  pxillback. 
Indeed,  Mansfield  himself  seems  to  have 
taclUy  conceded  the  vulnerability  of  his  posi- 
tion by  placing  new  emphasis  on  a  swift  re- 
sponse to  Brezhnev's  overture  and  the  early 
beginning  of  such  negotiations.  That  effort 
deserves  top  priority. 

It  is  ironic  that  some  of  those  now  rallying 
to  President  Nixon's  side  In  his  conflict  with 
Mansfleld  have  been  most  disposed  to  dis- 
parage Brandt's  "Ostpolitlk"  program.  Dean 
Aoheson  and  other  founders  of  the  NATO 
school  were  quick  to  warn  that  Brandt's  en- 
deavors were  a  threat  to  the  old  school  tie, 
as  If  NATO  were  the  only  enduring  monu- 
ment to  their  own  labors.  We  have  never 
viewed  NATO  as  sacrosanct.  It  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  difficult,  dangerous  time,  but  it  will 
achieve  Its  largest  place  In  history  If  it 
proves  to  have  been  the  prelude  to  a  new 
era  of  sanity. 

It  is  too  early  to  weigh  the  full  meaning 
of  the  Brezhnev  Initiative,  but  we  welcome 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  apparently  gen- 
uine if  cautious  interest  in  pursuing  It. 
There  may  well  be  validity  in  his  conten- 
tion that  it  renders  the  Mansfleld  move  a 
hindrance  to  negotiation  at  this  Jiincture;  Its 
passage  now  would  cUminigh  any  Soviet  in- 
centive to  compromise  what  the  Senate  had 
already  conceded. 

In  any  case  the  matter  ia  probably  now 
academic  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  ooncemed. 
The  Important  question  is  whether  the  new 
posslbUity  for  broader  talks  will  be  seized— 
or  whether  Mansfield's  defeat  will  be  trans- 
lated as  a  triumph  for  sterile  continuance 
of  NATO  business  as  usual. 

MeanwhUe,  we  urge  Mr.  Mansfleld  to  con- 
centrate his  energies  on  anaetxoent  of  the 
McOovem-Hatfleld  amendmsnt  to  set  a  "date 
ceruin"— December  31— for  otir  withdrawal 
from  the  wasteland  of  Vietnam.  On  that 
front  nothing  has  happened  to  modify  his 
sense  of  urgency. 

[From  the  Washington  (DjD.),  Daily  News 

May  17,  1871] 

Use  of  "SnHPuw 

(By  Virginia  Prewwtt) 

We  cltlBens  of  the  TTnlted  8Ut«s  an  aboat 

to  be  UAd  by  the  Mzon  Administration  and 

an  impressive  bl-parttaan  group  ot  leaden 
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that  we  "must"  spend  around  914  blUton  In 
Burope  annually  to  "maintain  NATO."  Sena- 
tor IkClke  Mansfield  Is  the  authority  for  the 
sum  spent — and  a  definition  at  "maintaining 
NATO"  Is  "keeping  Russia  from  gaining 
domination  of  Western  Europe's  giant  indus- 
trial plant." 

Observers  taking  the  long  view  see  many- 
other  things  that  we  "must"  do  for  other  na- 
tions. The  British  writer  and  philosopher,  C. 
P.  Snow,  says  that  If  the  developed  world 
doesn't  get  busy  helping  the  poorer  nations, 
In  20  years  we  will  be  "In  a  state  of  siege"  by 
the  underdeveloped  nations. 

A  few  years  ago  I  reported  a  proposal  made 
by  the  left-leaning  member  of  Peru's  power- 
ful tliro  Queeada  family,  following  a  visit  to 
Maoist  China.  After  working  all  the  way  thru 
the  United  States'  past  and  present  relations 
with  the  underdeveloped  world,  he  came  up 
with  this:  The  underdeveloped  nations  will 
combine  and  tell  the  United  States  what  we 
must  produce  and  give  them  for  develop- 
ment. He  envisaged  the  future  United  States 
as  a  kind  of  drone  society  supplying  without 
cost  the  needs  of  the  needy  nations. 

President  Jose  Plgueres  of  Cost  Rica,  a  re- 
spectable liberal  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  more  recently  made  another  sugges- 
tion: That  the  U.S.  apply  In  its  Industrial  life 
principles  already  used  to  get  rid  of  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

Under  the  so-called  "Cooley  loan  program," 
the  United  States  sells  surplus  farm  products 
to  needy  nations,  which  pay  in  their  cur- 
rencies. U.S.  funds  thus  accumulated  over- 
seas are  lent  to  the  purchaser  nations  for 
developmental  purposes,  on  easy  terms. 

President  Flgueres  says  It  would  cost  us 
little  more  to  produce  Industrial  goods  to  full 
capacity — and  that  we  can  take  up  unem- 
ployment slack  In  so  doing.  The  "surplus' 
would  be  distributed  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  which  cannot  afford  to  buy  thru 
regular  channels  of  trade.  Terms  shotUd  not 
burden  the  needy  nations  with  increasing 
payment  deficits  and  heavy  loan  commit- 
ments. 

He  proposes  an  International,  multina- 
tional agency  to  control  the  flow  of  surpluses 
to  the  less  developed  nations.  It  muat  be 
regulated  so  that  It  does  not  prevent  develop- 
ment of  local  manufacturing  in  those  na- 
tions and  their  eventual  "development"  to 
become  not  so  needy. 

"Don  Pepe"  Flgueres'  suggestion  may  seem 
thorny  and  unpalatable  to  most  of  the  peo- 
ple now  running  the  "developed  world."  But 
we  must  be  aware  that  other  minds,  other 
views  and  other  concerns  than  our  own  will 
help  shape  our  national  future. 

Underdeveloped  countries  Increasingly  in- 
sist that  our  present  trade  and  financial  deal- 
ing with  them  are  "exploiting"  them.  One 
way  or  another,  our  neighbors  mean  to  force 
us  to  contemplate  a  future  in  which  the  rich 
nations  do  not  get  steadUy  richer,  while  the 
poor  nations  grow  progressively  poorer.  Un- 
less we  want  their  Ideas  forced  upon  us 
eventually,  we  should  develop  positive  and 
progressive  Ideas  of  our  own. 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  May  17,  1971] 
BaxzBNrv's  Move 

Why  Leonid  Brezhnev  chose  this  time  to 
press  for  negotiations  on  mutual  troop  re- 
ductions in  Burope  la  one  of  those  mysteries 
that  pervade  the  twistings  of  Kremlin  pcrflcy. 
The  Soviet  Communist  party  chief's  amplifi- 
cation of  his  March  80  remarks  on  armed 
forces  reductions  can  be  seen  as  consistent 
with  past  Russian  proposals  for  a  European 
security  conference.  But  the  timing  of  his 
newest  pitch,  a  few  days  before  a  Senate  vote 
on  halving  our  NATO  forces,  can  be  Inter- 
preted In  contradictory  ways. 

It  would  seem  to  be  in  the  Soviets'  taterest 
to  encourage — or  at  least  do  nothing  to  dis- 
courage— ^the  move  for  reduction  of  America's 
300.000-man    European   contingent.    Benign 


silence  might  have  be«a  the  indicated  Moa- 
oow  tactic  Ln  these  circumstances. 

The  Brezhnev  call  for  negotiations,  on  the 
contrary,  has  provided  .an  additional  argu- 
ment for  those  who  favor  maintaining  our 
NATO  strength  at  its  present  level.  As  ad- 
ministration spolcesmen  were  quick  to  ask: 
Why  should  America  unilaterally  give  away 
half  of  her  bargaining  strength  with  East- 
West  negotiations  possibly  in  the  offing? 

The  NATO  countries  have  been  proposing 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  for  the 
last  three  years.  If  an  agreement  with  the 
Communists  bloc  Is  now  possible,  that  would 
have  considerable  value  for  the  general 
easing  of  world  tensions.  A  precipitous 
weakening  of  our  NATO  commitment,  w^lth 
consequent  loss  of  belief  in  the  nuclear  um- 
brella we  hold  over  Western  Europe,  covild 
increase  the  chance  of  trouble  In  the  future. 

It  Is  significant  that  West  Germany,  which 
is  pursuing  its  own  goal  of  relaxation  In 
relations  with  the  Elast,  sees  this  cause  and 
over-all  European  stability  threatened  by  a 
significant  unilateral  pullout  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Brezhnev  overture  Is  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  scrutiny  by  the  NATO  members. 
It  could  come  to  something,  or  nothing.  A 
mutual  reduction  of  conventional  forces, 
however,  would  have  economic  as  well  as 
security  benefits  for  both  Kast  and  West, 
American  officials,  meanwhile,  must  keep 
their  eyes  on  a  goal  that  is  even  more  vital 
for  world  survival — agreement  with  the  So- 
viets on  strategic  arms  limitations. 

Wednesday's  scheduled  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  which  would  attach  the 
NATO  reduction  to  the  draft  bill,  has  more 
riding  on  It  than  an  easing  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  The  long-term  prospect 
for  peace,  through  a  mutual  reduction  of  the 
Eirmles  that  face  each  other  in  Europe,  would 
be  served  better  by  keeping  our  troops  where 
they  are  until  the  negotiating  possibilities 
can  be  explored. 


(Prom  the  Billings  Gazette.  May  12,  1971] 
OTHnt  People's  Money 

European  nations  that  accuse  the  U.S.  of 
being  careless  with  Its  money  and  thus  ca\i8- 
Ing  the  dollar  crisis  are  playing  loose  with 
the  truth. 

UjS.  policy  is  Involved,  Including  the  bil- 
lions being  poured  overseas  Into  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  fact  that  the  Johnson  AdnUnistra- 
tion  was  reluctant  to  tax  to  pay  for  the  war. 
the  campaign  promise  of  President  Nixon  to 
repeal  the  surtax,  which  he  did. 

It  all  helped  prolong  inflation. 

Foreign  critics  of  the  U.S.  policies  played 
their  role,  too. 

Some  of  the  Vietnam  War  money  finds  Its 
way  to  Western  Europe,  adding  to  the  glut 
of  dollars. 

Trade  barriers  such  as  Japan  and  France 
have  erected  hurt  sale  of  American  farm 
products  and  some  manufactured  goods. 

Other  counties  rely  on  the  U.S.  to  pay  foi 
the  nuclear  umbrella  that  protects  against 
Communist  e]q>anaion  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

West  Germany  seeks  and  wants  a  large 
Amerloan  military  establishment  that  more 
than  offsets  military  buying  from  us. 

Other  NATO  nations  do  not  make  a  propor- 
tionate oontrtbtrtton  to  its  support. 

Few  of  our  Industrialised  friends  pay  their 
share  of  helping  developing  nations. 

Their  relatively  high  Interest  rates  attract 
U.S.  dollars  in  a  disproportionate  amount. 

These  factors  considered,  our  friends  over- 
seas have  some  restructuring  of  their  own 
to  do. 

So  does  the  U.S.  but  don't  cotint  on  any 
action  in  Washington  that  wlU  curb  eoonomlc 
recovery  here  to  keep  money  from  going  over 
there. 

President  Nixon  has  enough  trouble  at 
home. 


[Prom   the   Livingston    Elnterprlse,    May   17 
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MiKx's  Rktht — Reduce  m  Oismant 

Germany  has  been  on  the  U.S.  gravy  train 
ever  since  World  War  II.  The  United  States 
has  rebuilt,  retooled,  modernized  and  pro- 
vided other  forma  of  handouts  to  the  tune 
of  blUlons  and  billions  of  dollars,  plus  the 
fact  that  we  spend  billions  to  maintain  a 
substantial  United  States  Armed  forces  con- 
tingent in  Germany  as  a  part  of  our  NATO 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. But.  the  other  NATO  nations  drag 
their  feet  and  do  not  live  up  to  their  fair 
share  of  troop,  equipment  and  monetary  re- 
quirements. 

Now.  the  declining  value  of  American  Eu- 
rodollars has  turned  the  tide  and  the  ex- 
change ratio  favors  the  German  mark.  Henry 
Ford  II  has  Indicated  that  higher  produc- 
tion costs  In  the  U.S.  eventually  may  find 
Americans  servicing  foreign-made  cars.  So, 
our  handouts  to  modernize  German,  Japan- 
ese and  other  nations  has  led  to  the  U.S.  loss 
of  more  and  more  world  markets  for  auto- 
motive, electronic,  steel  and  other  products 
as  foreign  labor  and  production  costs  de- 
cline and  those  In  the  U.S.  mount  and 
mount.  Not  only  does  our  foreign  trade  de- 
cline, but  foreign  competition  on  the  home 
market  has  reduced  U.S.  production  and 
added  to  the  numbers  on  unemployment 
rolls. 

But.  our  foreign  aid  program — a  big  bill  of 
expense  with  no  economic  return — goes  on 
and  on.  We  have  the  notion  we  can  go  to  the 
moon,  be  lavish  and  wasteful  with  military 
commitments,  engage  In  expensive  boon- 
doggles, keep  on  a  dangerous  deficit  spending 
binge  and  still  bury  our  heads  In  the  sands 
against  the  reality  of  the  sad,  sad  situation 
in  which  we  exist.  The  British  Empire  col- 
lapsed, but  did  we  benefit  from  Bfngland's 
lesson.  Now,  It  seems  likely  ttaat  Britain  will 
Join  the  European  Common  Market  and  the 
U.S.  will  have  an  even  stronger  competitor. 

The  big  bugaboo  is  the  Russian  threat 
Then,  there's  the  Red  China  threat.  France 
doodled  behind  the  Maglnot  Line,  but  when 
the  attack  came  the  French  vaunted  armed 
force  collapsed. 

If  there's  German.  French  and  other  Eu- 
ropean NATO  allies'  apathy,  what  good 
would  be  an  island  of  U.S.  deterrence  In 
Germany?  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
has  the  courage  to  renew  bis  efforts  to  re- 
duce our  troop  commitments  in  Germany. 
He  has  run  counter  to  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Pentagon.  Jtist  as  we  made 
a  mistake  in  Indo  China,  so  we  have  made 
a  mistake  much  too  long  by  the  German 
troop  contingent.  We  hope  Mike  is  success- 
ful. Commonsense  is  on  bis  side. 

MANsrnLD's  Bad  Idea 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority  lead- 
er, picked  a  pwor  time  to  propose  bringing 
home  half  the  American  troops  stationed  In 
Europe. 

The  Soviets  are  ptishlng  hard  in  Central 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East. 
American  withdrawal  would  be  a  great, 
bloodless  victory  for  the  Soviets  at  a  time 
when  their  military  buildup,  especially  In 
newer  and  bigger  Intercontinental  missiles. 
Is  causing  Intense  worry  at  the  Pentagon. 

Brezhnev  and  his  marshals  would  surely 
Interpret  such  an  American  move  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  and  crumbling  resolve. 

One  explanation  for  Mansfield's  announce- 
ment is  that  he  was  trying  to  get  back  at  our 
Western  European  allies  for  devaluing  their 
currency  while  we  spend  so  much  of  our  sub- 
stance In  their  countries  In  maintaining  our 
troops. 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft  suggests  that 
Mansfield  was  merely  trying  to  shake  up  our 
allies  and  make  them  assume  more  of  the 
costs  of  defense. 

But  Sen.  Mansfield's  interest  In  economy 
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could  prove  expensive  If  It  causes  Am«rtcaa 
troops  to  be  brought  bome  Iroaa  Guiope  too 
soon.  It  could  bo  the  most  oocitly  military 
miscalculation  since  the  United  States  under- 
estimated Japanees  Intsntlooa  and  capa- 
bilities Just  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  IjOst  Vote,  a  Live  Issvs 
The  defeat  of  Sen.  Mansfield's  proposal  for 
a  30  per  cent  slash  in  VS.  forces  in  Etirope 
was  anthnoetlcally  declslTe.  Th«  outcome 
was  actually  assured  wben  Soviet  ieaOer 
Brezhnev  unexpectedly  entered  the  debate 
by  announcing  his  desire  for  Jiegotiatlon  of 
mutual  troop  cuts  between  NATO  and  tbe 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  In  tJbfl  ftftwmatb  of 
that  inadvertence.  President  KlKon.  could 
persuasively  argue  that  adoption  of  the 
Mansfield  plan  would  diminish  the  Soviet 
interest  in  negotiation,. 

But  the  Administration's  last-minute  em- 
phasis on  that  point — echoed  by  the  NATO 
alumni  association  In  Washington — drasti- 
cally alters  the  meaning  of  the  Senate  re- 
sult. Having  belatedly  dedicated  so  muoh 
urgent  rhetoric  to  the  ImporUnce  of  talks 
with. Moscow,  the  President  and.  his  bipartl- 
E.^ji  backers  face  tha  clear  obligation  to  ar- 
range for  negoUatlons  forthwith — aiid  in  a 
forthcoming  spirit. 

That  was  not  the  setting  In  which  the  de- 
bate beg^,  and  an  accident  of  history  may 
have  salutary  results.  In  the  long  run.  Sen. 
Mansfield  may  have  achieved  more  In  defeat 
in  these  circumstances  tJian  be  might  have 
•Aon  In  victory  before  Brezhnev  spoke.  For 
those  of  his  opponents  who  were  basJx^ally 
resisting  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  quest  for  detente  now  find  them- 
selves morally  committed  to  the  ^Irit  of  his 
endeavor. 

[Prom  the  Washington  News.  May  18,  19711 
Mansfield  Versits  NATO 

President  Nixon  is  right  to  resist  strongly 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  reckless  move  to  slash 
U.S.  troop  strength  In  Burope  from  .300,000 
to  160.000  this  year. 

The  Senate  majbrtty  leader  is  tampering 
with  the  balance  of  power  In  Burope. 

If  successful,  the  Maasfi«ld  move  would 
demoralize  and  undermine  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organlztlon.  our  key  alliance  and 
one  that  has  kept  the  peace  along  the  Iron 
Curtam  for  over  two  deoadas. 

■Ka  abrupt  5©  per  oont  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
fortes  from  NATO  would  destroy  allied  con- 
fidence m  America  and  tbe  value  of  Its  com- 
mitments. The  only  gainer  would  be  tlie 
Soviet  Union,  which  since  Stalin's  day  has 
been  patiently  waiting  for  sucii  a.  United 
Sutes  retreat. 

Mr.  Nixon's  stand  has  been  ImpreoBtvely 
supported  by  two  former  Presidents,  two  ex- 
secretaries  of  state  and  a  platoon  of  senior 
statesmen. 

A  Mansfield-sized  troop  withdrawal  could 
undercut  current  Ba*t-WsKt  talks  on  limit- 
ing strategic  arms  and  on  tbe  future  of 
Berlin.  Also,  It  would  weaken  the  UJB.  6th 
Fleet  in  tbe  Mediterranean  when  Middle  East 
peace  hangs  in  the  balance. 

It  is  tragic  that  Sen.  Mansfield  should 
move  to  throw  away  our  bargaining  cards 
Just  as  Soviet  Leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
finally  shows  an  Interest  In  negotiating  with 
NATO  on  reducing  troops  la  Central  Etirope. 

Nevertheless,  we  sympathize  with  the 
tnood  in  the  Senate  behind  the  Mansfield 
amendment:  weariness  with  the  Vietnam 
War  and  high  nvUltary  budgets;  belief  that 
the  NATO  allies  are  not  carrying  enough 
load,  and  worry  that  military  qiending 
abroad  weakens  the  dollar. 

Such  spending  does  weaken  the  dollar. 
But  so  do  mindless  tourism  and  Insatiable 
consumption  of  fancy  imported  gtxxls. 

This  Is  not  to  argue  that  300,000  men  in 
Europe  Is  a  holy  figure  that  can  never  be 
cut    However,   with   peace   and   security  at 


stake,  troop  redturtlons  should  be  made  only 
after  careful  oongrssslonal  bearings  and 
close  consultation  with  our  allies. 

Sen.  Mansfield  did  neither.  Before  NATO 
could  be  oonsulted,  be  sprang  his  plan  in  tbe 
form  of  a  rider  on.  aaothgr  bill.  Thit  move 
already  baa  weakened  tbe  aUlance  by  put> 
ting  America's  reliability  m  question. 

The  bast  way  tbe  Senate  can  repair  ttas 
damage  U  to  defeat  tbe  Idansfield  rider— 
ovwrwhelmingly. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  18.  19711 

Mansfdeld   Adds   zo   Comftjsiom 

(By  Charles  BarUett) 

Sen.  Mike  Mansflekl  has  been  so  consist- 
ently responsflMe  and  so  often  right  on  un- 
certain turns  !n  foreign  policy  that  It  seems 
almost  fooJhardy  to  resist  his  new  initiative 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Americai^  troops  In 
Europe. 

A  rereading  of  Mansfield's  appraisal  of 
Vietnam  In  late  1962,  a  Ume  when  the 
United  States  had  loot  60  men  Instead  of 
50.000  and  spent  |5  bnuon  instead  of  •HX) 
billion,  evokes  poignant  melancholy.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  then  viewed  Mansfield's  dis- 
agreement with  the  swelling  American  KHe 
no  more  warmly  than  President  Nixon  views 
his  legislative  maneuver  on  NATO. 

M<H«over  no  one  can  deny  that  the  pres- 
suMs  by  the  Mansfield  group  of  senators 
have  been  valuable  In  helping  successive 
admlnlstraftions  to  p^suade  Europeans,  par- 
ticularly the  West  Germans,  to  assume  a 
larger  share  of  the  NATO  burden.  Until  this 
dissent  arose,  no  sifgaificant  figure  since 
Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  had  argued  forcefully 
that  American  defense  efforts  ought  to  be 
matched  by  West  Stm>peans. 

Win  or  lose,  the  new  Mansfield  push  is 
certain  to  affect  usefolly  ths  cun«nt  nego- 
tiations with  Bonn  to  set  moi«  generous 
tenUs  t€»  offsetting  Uie  costs,  both  fiscal  and 
balance  of  jMymeats,  of  the  American  gar- 
rison force.  As  id  ways,  these  are  stiff  dealings 
and  while  the  Qormans  seem  ready  for  the 
first  time  to  maka  some  chreot  contribution 
to  the  fiscal  oasts  of  keeping  Americans  In 
Europe,  their  generosity  is  rMtralned  by 
their  tight  budget. 

But  the  BdansfMd  proposal  does  not  de- 
snre  all  the.mcmemum  It  deoires  from  tbe 
erlais  of  speculsAlon  against  the  dollar.  It 
shares  in  fact  a  bad  fault  of  recant  prtlcy  on 
the  troop  Issue.  The  unpubUeixed  agreement 
in  Bonn  and  WaAlngton  has  been  to  trade 
the  administration's  adherence  to  present 
trocq)  levels  for  Beam's  willingness  to  suffer 
quietly  the  discomfort. Of  a  heavy  infiux  of 
doilars.  •  • 

This  fadUtated.ftasldant  Nixon's  anxiety 
to  keep  Interest  rates,  low  to  speed  the  do- 
mestic recovery.  The  arrangement  was  arti- 
ficially dteruptad.  apparently  in  a  CUD  con- 
spiracy to  embarrass  the  Brandt  government. 
by  tbe  release  of  four  ecoiiomlc  reports  which 
touched  off  the  speculative  fever. 

The  disruption  can  have  constructive  re- 
sults In  forcing  both  governments  to  deal 
more  directly  and  squarely  with  the  separate 
problems  of  the  EurodcUar  and  European 
defense.  One  consequence  of  merging  tbe 
two  bad  be«n  to  postpone  and  tangle  the 
creative  respooss  to  these  proMems. 

Now  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  NUcon  Initiative 
on  the  Eurodollar,  an  effort  to  regulate  the 
flow  without  damaging  an  important  capital 
market.  ThM«  may  also  be  an  effort  to  sys- 
tematize tbe  flexible  currency  exchange  rates, 
a  reform  for  which  some  In  government  have 
been  pressing.  Progress  may  even  be  made 
toward  an  international  reserve  system. 

On  the  defense  issue,  a  new  public  aware- 
ness of  this  country's  burden  will  certainly 
stimulate  those  who  have  backed  tbe  status 
quo  to  do  some  fresh  thinking.  The  Ameri- 
can government  cannot  indefinitely  tolerate 
the  disparity  between  the  share  of  Its  wealth 
being  conmiltted  to  defense  and  far  smaller 


allocatlonB  by  rich  nations  Ilka  West  Oar- 
many  and  J^ian. 

But  ths  Mansfield  proposal,  Unked  as  it  Is 
to  the  money  crisis,  revives  tba  oonfuslon  of 
the  dollar  and  def«]se  Issues.  The  deficits 
have  plainly  been  sw(dlen  by  foreign  military 
expenses  but  only  a  small  shoe  of  rscent  dsfl- 
dts  can  be  attributed  to  ths  outl^s  In  0«r- 
many. 

Tbe  evil  of  this  eonfustai  Is  that  It  latoes 
the  image  of  the  United  SUtas  as  a  toCtering 
giant  who  Is  polling  back  from  the  realities 
beoaose  he  cannot  cope  wKh  his  drcunv- 
stances.  This  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
image  In  a  pcrfariaed  worM. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  18.  1971  y 

La9t  Staitd  or  IlcpkkBUJSTS 
(B^y  Frank   Manklewlcz  and  "ToAi;  Braden) 

Sometime — ^perhaps  in  Uve  year  iSXXi — 
historians  may  look  back  up<m  tb^e  gathering 
at  the  White  EUiv^ee  last  w«^  a^  cQi)fJ,ude 
that  it  was  the  last  stand  or  the  Imperialists. 

There  was  Dean  G.  Acheson,  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  Lnclus  D.  Clay,  George  l7:i'BaII,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Th«  nawes  iea<l  as  thovtgh  from 
old  newspaper  cllpplj^s:  one  caught  oneself 
with  the  question,  "Is  LoVett  still  alive?" 

B^  mbst  of  the  liset  were  tbere-^hs  last 
surviving  veterans  of  the  cold  war,  tHe  Mar- 
shall Plan.  Oreek-Turklsh  aid  and  the  Great 
Eiebate  of  1950  which  smted  In  the  commit- 
ment to  send  four  divisions  to  Burope.  They 
were  gathered  at  tbe  behest  of  the  President 
to  defeat  a  proposal  by  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
to  send  half  those  troops  back  home.  Nor 
Is  there  muoh  doubt  that  these  last  scions 
of  Theodore  Booaeveit  and  Hsnry  L.  Stlmson 
will  win  the  battle.  Bujk.they  will  win  It  be- 
cause Soviet  Premier  BretisineT  intervened 
with  an  exiv«sloB  of  interest  In  troop  with- 
orawale..  They  will  wla  it  on  a  technicality, 
not  on  points. 

For  the  old  guard  Is  departing  the  scene. 
In  their  day,  these  men.  and  superiors  now 
in  their  graves  created  an  American  empire 
unparalleled  in  history.  Tkey  signed  tlefense 
treaties  with  42  nations,  kept  three  and  a 
tialf  million  men  under  arms,  nearly  half  of 
that  number  overseas;  they  built  or  bought 
2.200  military  bases  In  33  countries;  Vbay 
spent  since  World  War  II  on  4rfi'nw  alone 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars,  and  Isnt  de- 
pendent naUons  tlSO  billion  more.  And  tbsy 
are  through,  as  surely  as  they  are  old.  For 
their  countrymen  no  longer  believe  in  the 
credo  to  which  they  devoted  their  public 
lives. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  tbe  difference  between 
what  the  old  guard  thinks,  and  what  most 
Americans  think,  bearing  In  mind,  that  most 
Anjericans  Eire  now  tinder  30  years  of  afe. 

The  basic  consideration  of  the  old  leaders 
was  that  the  whole  point  of  foreign  policy 
was  to  stop  communism  In  the  interest  of 
"the  Free  World." 

Young  America  does  not  believe  that  op- 
position to  communism  per  se  Is  a  worth- 
while goaL  It  Is  not  clear  to  them  why  Com- 
munist Cuba  is  more  evil  than  free  Haiti. 

The  old  men  believed  that  any  trotible 
anywhere  in  the  world  was  due  to  Commu- 
nist influence,  that  communism  was  on  the 
march,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  slight- 
est turmoil  in  order  to  confound  the  "Ftee 
World." 

Young  America  thinks  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  Stat  us -quo  oriented,  seeking  advantages 
to  be  sure,  but  in  no  different  manner  than 
do  we. 

T^e  old  men  believed  that  communism 
was  monolithic;  the  young  thmk  national- 
ism is  the  Stronger  force.  The  old  men  be- 
lieve the  United  States  must  play  a  strong 
role  in  Europe,  working  for  integration,  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  divided  Germany.  Tbe 
young  think  Europe  has  recovered  and  should 
ensure  Its  own  defense.  The  old  men  think 
the  phrase  "national  security"  means  de- 
fending the  "Free  World.  " 
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Tbe  young  think  national  security  maani 
tb«  solution  of  domertlc  problents — noe, 
povvrty,  ecology.  They  are  intarasted  in  Viet- 
nam, but  only  because  tbey  regaxtl  what 
their  country  Is  doing  there  Is  Umnoral.  They 
are  not  at  all  Inteneted  in  NATO. 

Which  side  Is  right?  Historians  may  say 
that  the  eold  warriors,  having  stopped  Joe 
Stalin,  kept  the  war  going  out  of  habit  and 
momentum.  But  when  present  day  revision- 
ist historians  speak  of  the  sins  of  Dean 
Achaeen  It  is  useful  to  reflect  that  fashions 
change:  Frank  Kellogg  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prlae. 

Perhj^js  the  crux  of  the  generation  gi^ 
Is  that  the  older  men  have  their  eyes  t\imed 
abroad:  the  young  look  Inward. 

And  BO,  though  Sen.  Mansfleld's  proposal 
will  probably  not  pass.  It  seems  as  sure  to 
pass  eventually,  as,  in  a  different  sense,  will 
the  gener«tlon  which  won  the  cold  war.  The 
numbers  are  on  the  other  side.  The  age  of 
American  imperialism  Is  about  to  end. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  May  18.  l»71  ] 

Mnca  llAiTsraLB's  Wslcomx  Rkkest 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Sen.  Mike  Maniillelrt  ot  Montana  has  done 
lu  all  a  service.  His  propoeal  to  force  a  60 
percent  reduction  In  American  forces  In  Eu- 
rope has  made  it  dear  how  difficult  It  la  In 
this  country  to  change  a  policy  that  has 
achieved  institutional  status,  no  matter  how 
Uttle  sense  the  pcrilcy  may  have  come  to 
make. 

Mansfleld's  welcome  heresy  also  has  ex- 
posed the  extent  to  which  American  foreign 
policy-making  is  dependent,  not  just  upon 
the  standards  and  concerns  but  even  upon 
the  peraonaimas  of  the  past.  For  not  since 
the  Orand  Army  of  the  Republic  held  its  last 
encampment  has  there  been  such  an  in- 
gathering of  elders  and  bygoners  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  moblllBed  in  support  of  the 
propoeltion  that  NATO — must  never — no. 
never — be  reconsidered  like  any  other  ques- 
tion of  priorities. 

Never  mind  the  crumbling  and  festering 
American  city;  never  mind  the  mounting  de- 
mands for  tax  dollars  for  education,  health, 
transportation,  welfare.  Job  training;  never 
mind  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  half-million 
persons,  including  dependents  and  128  gen- 
erals, as  well  as  7,000  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  Europe;  never  mind  the  international 
payments  deficit  to  which  this  endless  com- 
mitment annually  contributes  91.8  billion. 

Never  mind  all  that;  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  says  NATO  m\ist  go  on  essentially  un- 
touched. 

One  primary  argument  against  Mansfleld's 
propoeal  Is  that  since  NATO  Is  an  alliance. 
the  United  States  must  not  proceed  uni- 
laterally but  only  in  concert  with  the  other 
parties. 

The  record  shows,  unfortunately,  that  the 
French  have  pulled  out,  the  Portuguese  have 
their  forces  on  duty  maintaining  their  Afri- 
can empire.  Britain  has  eliminated  conscrip- 
tion, Canada  has  cut  its  European  contingent, 
etc..  ad  inflnltiun.  Who's  unilateral?  And  who 
has  borne  the  bulk  of  the  load  for  two  dec- 
ades, with  precious  little  help  in  sight? 

The  other  argument  Is  that  IilansAeld's 
proposal  would  sabotage  any  effort  to  follow 
up  Brezhnev's  suggestion  that  a  reduction 
of  forces  and  armaments  In  Europe  might  be 
negotiated  by  the  NATO  juid  Warsaw  Pact 
countries. 

Of  course,  when  Brezhnev  said  something 
about  like  that  last  year,  nothing  came  ol  It. 
And  the  major  reason  Washington  seems 
more  Interested  this  ttme  around  is  because 
the  Brezhnev  proposal  provides  a  handy  ar- 
gument against  Mansfleld's  amendment. 

In  fact,  Nixon  has  made  siich  a  concerted 
effort — one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  his  ad- 
ministration— to  defeat  the  Manafleld 
amendment  because  of  the  Internal  power  of 


a  policy  long  esrtaliliahed.  particularly  when 
those  who  established  it  are  still  around  to 
defend  their  bandlwoik. 

Thnre  Is  nothing  to  aogg— t  ttiat,  before 
Manwneld  acted,  the  sKknlntetratlon  had  any 
great  plans  for  negotiating  troop  redactions, 
either  with  the  aUiaB  or  tiM  Sovlsfta:  and 
many  of  the  patrlaroiu  wbo  w«re  ruabad  into 
tfae  breach  hsive  alao  opposed  othar  move- 
ments in  the  glader  of  East-West  relations — 
say,  Chanodlor  Brandt's  efliorta  to  begin 
Soviet-Oennan  reoonoOlatton. 

So  the  truth  Is  that,  far  from  being  the 
disaster  pictured  at  t&e  White  House,  Mike 
(Mansfleld's  amendment  (wlilch  oomee  36 
years  a^ter  Wortd  War  n  ended  and  only  after 
he  faUed  to  stir  three  admdnlctraClons  with 
milder  propoaals)  not  only  siKnra  us  some- 
thing about  the  viscid  sense  of  prlovlty  and 
reaUty  In  government,  tt  may  alao  force  soma 
action  at  last,  even  If  It  la  defeated  thto  week. 

Having  Insisted  that  the  Manaflrtd  amend- 
ment would  km  any  chance  to  nregottate 
reductions  w4th  the  Soviets,  the  administra- 
tion can  hardly  fall  now  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  get  such  negotiations  going;  If  it 
refuses  to  do  so,  or  tf  It  hacks  off  from  any 
effective  agreement,  Manafleld  atMl  his  sup- 
porters will  be  strengfthened  In  future  de- 
mands for  unilateral  reductions. 

As  the  senator  aaya  of  his  acnsndment,  "If 
defeated,  tt  will  not  be  dead."  That  means 
the  issue  ts  going  to  be  forced — which,  sadly 
enough.  Is  about  the  ocdj  way  Issues  ever  get 
dealt  with  around  here.  In  any  administra- 
tion. 

(From  the  Boston  Olobe,  May  18,  1971] 
Ma.  Nixon's  Ukukxlt  Ali.t 

The  odds  against  It  would  have  been  pro- 
hibitive, but  the  Russian  Oommunlst  party 
leader.  Leonid  I.  BreEhnev,  has  become  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  strongest  ally  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
effort  to  defeat  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  proposal  mandating  a  60  percent 
cutback  In  the  number  of  Amwlean  troops 
(300,000)  In  Western  Europe. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  Blr.  Breahnev  now  finds 
himself  in  effect  allied,  also,  with  most  ot  the 
aging  Gold  War  warriors  of  the  Truman  and 
Johnson  Administrations  whose  fear  at  Oom- 
munlst aggression  was  responsible  for  sending 
American  troopa  to  Western  Europe  (as  well 
as  to  more  than  2000  other  bases  In  more 
than  90  nations  all  over  the  world) . 

Politics  and  mplomacy  do  indeed  become 
curlouser  and  cuflouser — even  when  It  ts  by 
accident. 

Sen.  Bfanafleld's  proposal,  an  amendmsnt 
to  a  bill  extending  the  draft  Uw,  might  iraU 
have  been  defeated  anyhow  In  the  Senate 
vote  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  thou^  this 
was  far  from  certain.  But  the  Bmhnsr  sug- 
gestion that  the  time  has  oome  for  negottft- 
Uons  looking  toward  mutual  wltbdnnral  adds 
Immsasurably  to  the  earlier  Nixon  argument 
that  "this  Is  not  the  time  to  dismantle  our 
forces  unilaterally  in  Europe." 

Frcm  the  standpoint  ot  parliamentary  fiui 
and  gamaa,  with  the  President  and  his  con- 
grssilrianl  opposition  locked  In  another 
titanic  struggle  over  the  constitutional  divi- 
sion of  powers,  it  Is  sort  of  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Breahnsv  was  not  alerted  to  the  dramatic 
show  his  Intrusion  has  dimmed  for  the  time 
being.  This  win  come  later  on  other  amend- 
ments to  the  draft  law,  not  to  say  the  draft 
law  Itself,  with  Mr.  Nixon  fu-  from  out  of 
the  woods.  He  has  challenged  Congress  too 
often  for  It  to  let  him  off  soot-free. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  a  possible  re- 
lief from  East-West  tensions  at  long  last,  the 
Brezhnev  proposal  comes  at  an  opportune 
time.  This  makes  his  accidental  alliance  with 
the  U5.'s  most  persistent  Cold  War  warriors 
all  the  more  titillating.  Neither  they  nor 
Mr.  Nixon  himself  are  now  In  a  position  to 
casually  downgrade  Mr.  Brezhnev's  proposal, 
for  it  may  be  put  down  as  a  virtual  certainty 
that  some  erstwhile  supporters  of  the  Mans- 


fleld  amendment  have  sought,  as  their  price 
for  backing  away  from  the  amendment,  an 
Administration  pledge  to  aoc^t  the  Brezh- 
nev offer. 

Mr.  Manafleld  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
to  put  on  the  pressure. 

"I  wish."  said  he,  "they  would  reply  In  the 
affirmative  and  set  a  date — preferably  In 
June." 

And  the  Administration  has  disclosed  that 
It  is  feeling  pressure.  After  his  first  seeming 
Indifference,  Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers  said 
on  Sunday  that  he  will  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  NATO  allies  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal, and  that  Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam 
would  seek  details  In  Moscow.  Hs  stUl  called 
it  vague,  and  vague  It  may  be.  But  the  whole 
Administration  is  now  on  notice,  anyway, 
that  even  the  usuaUy  mild-mannered  and 
amenable  Mr.  Mansfleld  is  on  the  alert  for 
dilatory  tactics. 

However  disposed  the  Administration  may 
be  to  "negotiate  from  strength,"  a  fine- 
sounding  phrase,  Mr.  Mansfield  is  one  of  a 
growing  number  who  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  two  can  play  at  this  g^ame,  and, 
when  they  persist  in  It,  the  ultimate  test  of 
strength  becomes  Inevitable. 

Mr.  Mansfleld  now  will  probably  lose  his 
amendment.  But  he  (and  all  of  us)  may  see 
the  beginning  of  the  release  of  tension  at 
which  he  has  been  aiming  right  along.  He 
has  not  yet  asked  for  Senate  observers  at  the 
negotiations  which  now  appear  to  be  in  the 
cards,  but  this  would  be  an  excellent  idea. 


(From  the  Wall  St.  Journal,  May  18,  1971] 
Right  Aim,  Wsonc  Mxthod 

We  retain  the  sympathy  expresesd  over  the 
years  for  Senator  Mansfield's  efforts  to  reduce 
American  forces  in  Europe,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  disturbed  by  the  means  he  now 
proposes  to  vise.  The  amendment  currently 
before  the  Senate  would  do  the  right  thing 
In  the  wrong  way  at  the  wrong  time. 

In  previous  years  the  Senate  majority 
leader  has  introduced  "sense  of  the  Senate" 
resolutions  calling  for  a  "substantial"  reduc- 
tion in  forces.  These  non-blndlng  rescdutlons 
have  not  been  put  to  a  vote,  though  they 
have  attracted  a  majority  of  the  Senate  as 
cosponsors. 

With  the  administration  expressing  no 
Interest  in  reductions  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  to  reduce  its  troops  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Senator  Mansfleld  now  proposes  to 
force  xmilateral  Amerloan  reductions  by  us- 
ing Congress'  ^>proprlatton  power.  His 
amendment  to  the  draft  extension  bill  would 
stipulate  that  funds  can  be  ussd  in  Europe 
only  to  support  a  foroe  half  the  pressnt 
size. 

Without  going  into  the  exact  sise  of  any 
cut.  we  tend  to  take  the  Senatco-'s  side  in 
much  of  the  argument.  Of  course  it  would  be 
most  fortunato  tf  something  comes  of  Soviet 
Party  Chairman  Brezhnev's  suggestion  that 
It  may  after  all  be  possible  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  withdrawal.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  means  the 
UJ9.  force  must  stay  at  Its  present  size  for- 
ever. 

The  problem  here  Is  not  so  much  with  the 
Soviets,  In  fact,  as  with  our  NATO  allies,  who 
have  not  carried  their  share  of  the  alli- 
ance's effort.  Certainly  the  United  States 
ought  to  provide  the  nuclear  umbrella  for 
Europe's  defense,  and  some  sort  of  ground 
commitment  is  necessary  to  keep  this  cred- 
ible. Given  Europe's  current  economic 
strength,  however,  it  should  not  require  300,- 
000  Americans  to  meet  whatever  total  man- 
power is  needed  to  balance  the  Sovlet-bloo 
threat. 

We  can  also  understand  Senator  Mans- 
fleld's impatience  at  the  administration's 
neglect  of  his  gentler  hints  In  the  past,  and 
when  Congress  undertakes  to  exercise  its 
appropriations  power  it  at  least  Is  assuming 
real    responsibility    and    no    longer    merely 
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carping  from  the  sidelines.  So  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  Mansfleld  amsnd- 
ment  if  it  could  be  conaidsied  apart  from 
the  contest  of  a  world-wide  foreign  policy. 

In  ths  real  world.  n*turaUT.  you  ars  not 
ailovsd  to  oonsider  anything  In  any  sooh 
way.  At  prsssnt,  indeed,  you  bavs  to  ■~ir-*-rt<r 
such  proposals  In  the  dilBoult  oonteit  of  a 
foreign  policy  Xacsd  wHh  •  task  ot  saoru- 
cutlng  subtlsty;  wlthilmwliif  tram 
tended  positions  without  at  tha 
creating  an  imprssslon  ot  nmii|is>. 

Ths  Unltsd  States  has  undsrwrtttoa 
global  onler  as  has  bssn  tound  steoa  194», 
and  otlMT  nations  are  flolng  to  Ja4|s  thalr 
prospaots  and  actions  in  tarma  ot  vliat  tlia 
United  Statss  nov  doss.  Ai««rlfta'?  with- 
drawal from  Vlstnam.  iispsf1aHr  (n  tlia  oan> 
text  of  intenss  domsstlo  prsssursa.  nisaa  a 
question  about  ths  oontinnlnf  global  ocdMr. 
Can  the  United  Statss  out  Its  toasM  1b  Vlst- 
nam but  m^iwt^in  Its  baalo  poaltloiM,  or 
does  it  imdk.  tbs  wHl  tor  otlMr  aationa  to 
depend  onf 

How  other  nations  judge  this  f^iissHoii  has 
many  profound  effects,  but  ons  at  tba  most 
important  and  most  lUustratlTS  ooiwsms 
their  dependsBos  on  tbs  Amarlean  nnolnar 
umbrella.  A  fair  number  ot  nV^XTmn  have 
desisted  from  building  nuclear  (oroes  bseaoss 
they  believe  ths  United  Statss  bas  tbs  powar, 
and  mors  importantly  tbs  will,  to  protset 
them  tlom  nuclear  blackmail.  XC  tbay  con- 
clude that  America  lacks  the  nsoessary  will, 
they  must  choose  between  building  tbs 
weapons  or  being  prepared  to  yield  to  pres- 
sures hacked  by  them. 

What  other  nations  think  and  do  will  In 
turn  heavily  affect  Amerlca'a  own  security 
and  the  pro^Mcts  for  avoiding  nuclear  war. 
So  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  wteigh 
not  only  whether  a  proposal  like  the  Mans-* 
field  amendment  Is  a  good  idea  In  the  ab- 
stract, but  also  what  Impression  its  enact- 
ment would  create. 

What  wlU  other  nations  think,  tor  example. 
If  they  see  an  unwilling  administration 
forced  Into  a  European  withdrawal  while 
It  Is  still  In  the  midst  of  an  Asian  one?  What 
kind  of  forces  wUl  be  unleashed  If  Euiope 
concludes  its  all-important  arrangemsnts 
with  the  United  SUtes  are  subject  to  unilat- 
eral changes  by  such  devices  as  a  troop- 
level  amendment  tacked  onto  a  bill  to  extend 
the  draft? 

This  range  of  questions,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
heavily  decisive  against  enacting  the  amend- 
ment In  the  here  and  now.  We  can  only 
hope — and  it  is  no  more  than  a  hope — that 
the  administration,  the  Senate  and  our  allies 
can  find  some  way  to  achieve  the  same  *<Tr> 
by  a  less  disruptive  method. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  May  18, 
1871) 

U.S.  Troops  in  ErsoPE 
Senator  Mike  Mansfleld  (Dem..  Mont.)  has 
been  trying  for  a  decade  to  reduce  the  size 
of  United  States  armed  forces  in  Europe, 
on  the  reasonable  ground  that  the  situation 
has  changed  since  the  1940s  and  early  '60b 
when  the  forces  were  first  established  there. 
Western  Europe  no  longer  has  much  fear  of 
a  Soviet  Invasion,  nor  of  local  Communist 
coups  or  revolutions.  It  has  recovered  from 
the  wreckage  of  World  War  n  and  is  now 
strong  enough  economically,  socially  and  po- 
litically to  need  only  a  little  outside  help, 
even  in  standing  up  to  a  superpower. 

U.S.  armed  forces  on  the  line  In  Europe 
do  greatly  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  pledge  of  Joint  defense.  But 
Mansfleld  thinks  150.000  Is  a  more  suitable 
number  than  300,000  now  that  World  War  II 
Is  25  years  In  the  past  and  the  United  States 
has  many  better  ways  to  use  the  money. 

The  Administration  response  to  Mans- 
field's latest  effort — a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  draft  extension  bill — is  shrill  In  the 
extreme.  President  Wlzon,  Secretary  of  State 


William  P.  Rogers,  and  a  host  ot  smlnent 
past  government  leaders  have  spoken  out 
that  pasage  of  the  Mansflsld  amsndment 
would  destroy  ths  North  Atlantic  ^n^««-«i 
(NATO)  and  put  Europe  and  America  into 
grave   danger. 

That  is  nonssnss.  It  would  msrely  reshuf- 
fle somewhat  ths  shares  of  mai^mwsr  *"d 
costs  of  Xurops's  dstSnas. 

Xurops.  wblob  is  8^0  mUes  closer  to  tbs 
suppsssd  dangsr,  has  long  besn  Uas  ex- 
cited about  it  than  tlw  Unltsd  States,  judg- 
ing by  behavior.  Ths  Xuropsan  HATO  gor- 
omments  dsrote  a  amallsr  perosntage  of 
tbslr  rasouross  to  di'f^nsff  than  tba  United 
States  does,  and  fall  further  short  ot  tbsir 
plsdges  to  NATO. 

Wast  Owmany,  which  is  arguing  hard- 
sst  against  any  such  American  troop  cut,  has 
r^Matedly  besn  oSersd  two  outs;  It  could 
pay  the  full  costs  ot  Amarlean  troops  in 
Qermany,  or  It  could  *vp^'"|  its  own  aimsd 
forces  to  fill  ths  gap.  It  bas  dona  a  Uttls 
of  both  and  right  now  is  joining  in  the  hys- 
terical outbursts  against  tbs  Mansfleld  pro- 
posal. But  its  major  snterprlse  Is  "Ostopoll- 
tlk" — a  foreign  policy  designed  to  improve 
relaUons  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
■ast  European  Communist  govemmsnts. 

Secretary  Pcgaim  was  parUovlaily  crttlcal 
of  the  "timing"  of  tba  Mansttold  proposal— 
as  if  It  hadnt  been  repsatsd  in  many  forms 
for  10  ysan.  Bogen  said  it  would  apaU  pros- 
pects for  nsgotlatloos  with  Russia  about  mu- 
tual troop  withdrawals  from  central  Suropsk 

Soviet  Party  Chief  Leonid  Brtabnsv  did 
od  Uarob  80  and  again  May  14  offer  to  ne- 
goOato  about  mutual  troop  withdrawals, 
which  would  be  a  fins  thing  it  tbs  tenxM 
were  right.  There  is  a  built-in  dlfflculty  that 
Soviet  withdrawals  could  be  just  a  fSw  miles, 
and  Amarlean  withdrawals  across  ths  At- 
lanUc  But  thinning  down  the  Soviet  garri- 
sons in  bat  Oermany,  Cbechoslovakla,  Po- 
land and  Hungary  would  be  worth  some 
risk-taking. 

Mansfleld  feels  his  efforU  oontrlbuted  to 
Breahnsv*s  offer  and  urged  the  Administra- 
tion to  negotiate.  On  Monday  the  US.  am- 
bassador In  Moscow  was  conferring  with  the 
Soviet  foreign  minister  to  discuss  the  poeal- 
hility  of  troop  withdrawals,  so  the  "^>olllng" 
did  not  last  long. 

The  Mansflsld  amendment  has  enough 
strength  in  the  Senate  to  worry  the  Admin- 
istration Into  drastic  counter -efforts— but  no 
one  expects  it  to  pass  the  House,  so  the 
Mansfleld  effort  is  symbolic. 

But  symboUo  of  what?  Destructioa  of 
NATO?  Nonsense.  Neo-isolatlonism?  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  Mansfleld  Is  ons  of  the  most  in- 
formed  men  In  Wsshlngton  on  foreign  affairs. 
His  amsndnosnt  Is  an  effort  to  foroe  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  to  take  Its  eyes  off  the  remote 
past  and  reorder  priorities  and  burdens  in 
a  sensible  way — If  possible,  by  agreement 
with  Rtusla. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  19, 
1971] 

MiKK  Mansstku's  Damaaoos  Doluis 

DiPLOKACT 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
Mike  Mansfleld  Is  not  a  dishonorable  man. 
Nor  is  the  Senate  majority  leader  a  foolish 
one.  But  his  proposed  amendment— It  will 
be  voted  on  this  evening — to  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Bouse  bill  extending  the  draft  for 
two  years  Is  one  of  the  moat  d&ngerous  and 
mischievous  ones  seen  in  these  parts  for 
many  a  year. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  would  slash 
US.  troop  levels  in  Europe  from  300,000  to 
150,000  by  Dec.  31  of  this  year.  President 
Nixon  is  on  record  as  opposing  any  signifi- 
cant cuts  in  the  absence  of  reciprocal  ac- 
tion by  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  Cooununlst 
equivalent  of  NATO. 

Mansfleld  does  not  pretend  to  detect  any 
thinning  out  of  Mosoow's  forces.  Nor  does 


he  offer  any  new  insights  Into  the  Kremlin's 
ln*«ntions.  Whlcb  U  |ust  as  weU.  When  last 
ssen  In  aotlop,  tba  Bad  Army  was  crushing 
ths  lite  oat  of  Ctechoslovakla  in  1998. 

Ttia  Montana  Dsmocrat,  wlio  has  a  his- 
tory of  oppositlan  to  ths  pressnt  Isvtf  of 
commitment  of  US.  toroes  to  NATO,  U  par- 
tloolaily  sngry  with  tbs  Kurapsans  now  bs- 
oauss  of  the  recent  moaetaiy  crisis.  Hs  wants 
to  save  money.  But  bow  moota  would  be 
saved  and  at  wliat  coat  to  Ameilca's  security? 

The  1950  Lisbon  Oontersncs  reccmmanded 
a  NATO  strengtb  at  90  divlslaas.  At  prassot, 
NATO  can  muster  09  dlvlslans,  leas  <*mi  two- 
tblrds  of  Its  proposod  strai^tb.  Tkess  divi- 
sions tacs  108  Warsaw  Fact  dlviskma. 

And  it  Is  not  glvtag  away  any  military  se- 
crets to  reveal  that  tew  (It  any)  of  tba  aa 
NATO  divisions  goaidlng  tba  ttarse  historic 
invasion  nmtss  through  West  Oscmaoy  are 
at  anythlnff  like  toll  strength  In  terms  of 
sltbsr  man  or  sqalpment.  Tttm  West  Osrman 
dlTlslaos.  almost  wltboot  saosptlan,  are 
short  of  junior  aOoas  and  tr^ned  NOOs. 

In  terms  of  hardware,  the  RoadaiM  and 
their  alllss  can  flsld  6,380  tactical  alzccBtt 
and  18300  tanks.  Tb  cpposs  them,  the  NATO 
commander  has  8M0  planes  and  8,400  tanks. 
And  this  at  a  time  wbea  tbs  United  States 
baa  lost  Its  nuclear  saperlorlty. 

The  brutal  tnrth  U  that  NATO  forces  at 
their  present  levels  could  imx  hope  to  win  a 
oonventlanal  war  with  the  Russians.  His 
best  they  could  hope  to  do  Is  to  delay  a 
RuHlan  tbmat  long  enough  to  prevent  an 
immediate  and  total  ooUi^ms  of  Western 
Europe.  Mansfleld  would  detach  two  of  the 
four  plus  American  divisions  o(mimltted  to 
this  already  dangerously  wsak  foroe. 

Mansfleld's  men  iw»«Titf)i»|  that  Eurtipeans 
should  do  mors  to  provide  for  their  own 
sscurlty,  and  Indeed  they  should.  But  the 
only  way  to  do  that  slgnlllflantly  would  be 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  Osrman  militarism. 
Wltb  Oennany  divided  and  Beriln  a  constant 
source  of  East-West  iirltatlca.  Is  that  really 
desirable?  There  was,  it  may  be  recalled,  a 
certain  amount  of  unplsasantnsai  about  that 
aon  ot  thing  SO  yean  ago,  which  caused  us 
all  some  inconvenience. 

And  the  tmtb  U  that  the  American  troops 
in  Europe  are  th«e  as  much  to  protect  U.S. 
interests  as  to  protect  the  Europeans.  WesU 
em  Europe  Is  the  oomsrstone  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a  dtamble  peace  not  only  there  but  in 
the  world.  And  the  integrity  of  our  rtiation- 
shlp  with  Western  Europe  Is  the  hinge  upon 
which  our  lives  and  ssoorlty  bang. 

Mansfleld  would  tamper  with  this  relation- 
ship. To  the  doubt  cast  on  our  credibility  by 
the  American  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia  and  Korea,  he  would  add  the  shadow  of 
a  pull-out  from  Europe.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, could  anyone  blame  the  Eu- 
ropeans for  tempering  tbelr  policies  toward 
us? 

And  to  what  end?  The  cost  of  m»iw»AiT»4«g 
300,000  troops  and  their  dq>endents  in  Eu- 
rc^je  Is  about  814  billion  annually.  But  of 
this  sum,  only  $1.73  bilUon  affects  our  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  of  about  811  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  tor  a  balance  of  pay- 
mento  saving  of  approximately  8900  million, 
Manafleld  would  fiddle  with  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  created  since  World  War  n, 
creating  doubts  in  the  minds  both  of  our 
allies  and  the  Bnsslans  as  to  our  commit- 
ment to  defend  Europe. 

The  seciirlty  of  Western  Europe,  upon 
which  that  of  the  United  States  depends,  la 
worth  more  than  that.  And  If  the  Mansfleld 
amendment  passes  this  evening  and  remalna 
m  the  bill,  then  President  Nixon  ought  to 
veto  It,  even  though  that  would  mean  yet  an- 
other bitter  flght  to  secure  l^lslatlon  ex- 
tending the  draft  for  two  years. 

The  old  and  discredited  "fortress  America" 
concept,  the  daydream  of  pre-World  War  n 
Isolationist  Republicans,  has  no  place  la  to- 
day's R«alpoUtlk. 
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>  -'    (nxxn  the  Washington  ETvenlng  Star, 
T».  May  19.1971) 

Cbisis-Wisx  Nhon  Paces  Two  More 

( By  Fraok  Oetleia) 

President  Nlzoa  Has  made  something  of  a 
career.  a«  well  as  a  small  fortune— as  fortunes 
in  book-writtng  go— out  of  facing  the  crises 
of  bis  life  and  subeequantly  dramatizing 
them  In  ooafesslonal  literature  and  on  the 
tube. 

Bight  now,  he  Is  faced  with  two  new  ones. 
They  will  be  good  raw  material  for  the  next 
volume  of  his  memoirs,  **8tz  More  Crises  and 
How  Th*y  Grew,"  but  the  President's  per- 
formana*  In  handling  thetn  unfortunately 
-revesds  him  as  a  linear,  one^at-a-ttme,  iso- 
iatloBliM  crlsl»-Bandler,  the  la«t  tMng  in  the 
worM  caned  for  by  tBa  times. 

The  ttzst  is  the  dollar  crisis.  Travelen  In 
Middle  Barofpe  are  finding  their  tnsvcleie' 
checks  unexpectedly  discounted  and. same- 
times  slmpVy-  refused.  These  home  votoee 
from,  abroad,  however,  are  the  least  of  the 
troubles  of  the  dollar  crisis.  The  dollar  has 
taken  a  noee-dlv*  in  terms  of  the  German 
mark  and  several  other,  Fess  powerful  Euro- 
pean currencies.  The  problem:  How  to  save 
the  dollar.  The  solatlon  so  far:  Etont  bother, 
let  it  seek  its  own  level  In  relation  to  hard 
currencies  Uk*  the  mark. 

New  crtals  No.  3  Is  the  proposal  of  Ben.  Mike 
Mftixafleld.  thfe  majority  leader,  to  cut  in  half 
tne  number  of  American  troops  In  Europe 
tay  the  end  of  the  year.  The  White  House  re- 
spcai^  to  this  dreaded  threat  of  reduction  In 
military  expenditiire  was  In  the  olaaetc  NU- 
cnlan  moment  of  crisis  tradition. 

Instead  of  his  dog  Checkers,  Who  presum- 
ably has.  long  gone  to  the  Happier  Hunting 
Ground.  Nixon  brought  on  the  ghosts  of 
poliolee  past.  In  an  old-grad  reunion  of  the 
architects  of  NATO,  the  White  House  pre- 
aented  the  wiadom  of  the  aged.  Tt>e  Where- 
Are-They-Now  show  included  Dean  Acheson, 
Truman's  seoetary  of  state,  once  regarded 
by  NUon  as  of  queetionaUle  loyalty  to  the 
United  States:  his  fellow  Democrat  and  for- 
mer undersecretary,  Oeorge  Ball;  John  Mc- 
Cloy,  our  one-time  ambassador  to  the  Krupp 
cannon  worka^and  high  commissioner  of  oc- 
cupied Oermany.  and  a  handful  of  old  NATO 
soldiers  who  give  no  sign  of  fading  away. 

Their  verdict,  to  no  one's  particular  sur- 
prise, was  that  what  thsy  haid  wrought  in  the 
noontime  of  their  lives  was  for  eternity  and 
should  be  changed  not  a  jot  or  tittle  by  such 
young  whipper-snappers  as  Mansfleld. 

If  ever  two  crises  were  Inltlmately  linked 
together,  they  are  these.  The  real  question 
Is  not  what  to  do  about  day-to-day  exohange- 
rate  Jiggling  between  the  mark  and  the  dol- 
lar, but  how  the  mark  got  so  hard  and  the 
dollar  so  £oft. 

The  answer  Is  clear.  It  happened  In  great 
part  as  a  result  of  our  smashing  defeat  of 
the  Germans  In  World  War  n,  thus  forcing 
them  to  rebuild  their  industry  Ijrom  scratch, 
thus  getting  newer  and  better  systems  than 
our  old  ones.  This  process  was  enormously 
helped  along  by  the  Marshall  Plan,  but  the 
final  push  was  certainly  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  American  troops  to  protect  Germany 
from  what  once  was  considered  an  Impending 
threat  of  Russian  attack. 

Since  Germans  In  arms  give  most  Euro- 
peans the  wUlles — as  In  Kaiser  WUlle.  rather 
than  as  in  Willy  Brandt — the  Americans  took 
over  the  German  defense,  pumping  dollars 
into  Germany  and  leaving  the  defeated  Nazis 
free  to  accentuate  the  positive  in  Industry 
while  the  conquering  freedom  forces  poured 
their  money  down  the  rathole  of  military 
expenditures. 

The  mark  got  hard  not  only  in  contrast  to 
the  dollar  getting  soft,  but  as  the  direct  and 
inevlUble  result  of  that  process.  The  most 
dollar -softening  part  of  our  economy  Is  the 
former  ally. 

The  Russians  took  a  different  view  of  their 
Germans.  They  kept  them.  All  we  got  was 


Wernher  von  Braun,  who  has  done  nothing 
but  Increase  the  flow  of  dollars  Into  dollar- 
softening  actlvttlee  like  space. 

In  new  of  all  this,  the  Mamsfleld  amend- 
ment to  the  draft  extension  bill  Is  the  most 
sensible  thought  anyone  has  had  about  either 
the  dollar  crtals  or  the  crisis  of  the  American 
military  presence  in  Kurope. 

The  two  things  are  not  separate  crises,  ex- 
cept on  the  non-stop  Checkers  show  that 
the  President  has  been  prodnclng  and  star- 
ring in  since  even  before  Checkers.  They  are 
tnseparably  linked  *nd  will  stay  that  way 
regardless  of  the  Golden  Age  Club^  otrtlngs 
at  tTie  White  House  or  Secretary  of  the  TreM- 
ury  John  Connally's  cool. 

Due  to  considerations  of  domestic  politics 
and  foreign  relations,  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment has  little  chance  of  becoming  law  at 
this  time.  Even  tf  It  Is  passed,  the  President 
can  veto  It  and  make  his  draft  quotas  out  of 
deterretfconege  gtsduates. 

But  the  amendment  points  the  wAy  to  some 
serious  and  Tpng  overdue  rethinking  of  the 
high  cost  of  our  20-year,  largely  accidental 
history  as  a  mlMtary-lmperlal  power. 

[Prom  the  Wo^hlngton,  Post,  May  19.  1971) 
Thb  Right  Way  To  D«fbat  Mikk  Manspield 

It  Is  Important  for  the  Senate  today  to  de- 
feat the  Mansfield  amendment  and  to  defeat 
It  sharply  but  for  the  right  reasons,  so  that 
the  Senate's  vote  can  be  translated  Into  a 
cpnstructlvft  Influence  on  American  policy 
8»d  not  mef?ly  seized  upon  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  political  trophy  or  a  poultice  to 
Injured  pride.  We  say  this  out  of  our  coii- 
slderatrte  shock  that  the  President,  faced  In 
the  Mansfield  amendment  with  a  dlfflcult 
but  quite  manageable  challenge,  should 
have  seen  fit  to  fall  upon  It  combatively  as 
a  major,  unpardonable  assault  on  his  presi- 
dential prerogatives  and  personal  authority, 
and  that  he  should  have  brought  to  bear  In 
a  gratuitous  blitz  Just  about  every  big  gun 
of  the  last  generation  except  Niklta  Khrush- 
chev. Not  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
made  It  almost  embarrassing  for  his  friends 
on  tMs  lesue  to  extend  him  their  support. 

Nonetheless,  responsible  senators  cannot 
let  their  pain  at  the  administration's  tactics 
obscure  the  requirements  of  sound  poIlc>-. 
The  Senate's  message.  In  rejecting  the  Mans- 
field proposal  to  halve  American  troop 
strength  In  Europe  this  year,  ought  to  be 
loud  and  clear.  There  Is  no  good  reason  to 
take  up  the  President's  summons  to  a  con- 
stitutional eonfrontatlon.  nor,  of  course,  to 
shun  an  assertion  of  the  Senate's  proper  In- 
terest In  foreign  policy.  It  would  be  damag- 
ing to  echo  any  of  the  President's  and  his 
more  passionate  supporters'  rhetoric  to  the 
effect  that  NATO  Is  a  great  monument  to 
American  fortitude  and  a  useful  instrument 
still  for  fighting  the  good  fight  against  the 
menacing  red  hordes,  and  that  any  change 
in  the  American  military  posture  on  the  con- 
tinent Invitee  catastrophe.  It  would  be  short 
sighted,  too,  to  give  the  Impression  that 
balance-of-p«ymenta  considerations  either 
dominate  American  foreign  policy  or  can  be 
safely  Ignored. 

The  Senate  should  prove  first.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, that  It  respects  the  real  complexities 
of  foredgn  policy.  Oeorge  Ball  makes  the 
point  nicely  In  an  article  elsewhere  on  this 
page.  ITiere  la  a  need  not  to  act  so  precipi- 
tately that  the  Germans  will  be  panicked  to 
the  left,  towards  a  "Rapallo"  deal  with  Mos- 
cow, or  to  the  right,  towards  a  great  mili- 
tary, even  nuclear,  role.  There  Is  a  need  to 
show  awareness  that,  by  addressing  force 
reductions  as  an  alliance,  NATO  can  Improve 
chances  of  negotiating  orderly  and  signifi- 
cant mutual  reductions  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact;  In  particular,  East-West  talks  Includ- 
ing nuclear  arms,  as  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  Just 
suggested,  may  offer  a  way  to  break  the  SALT 
stalemate  over  American  forward  based  air- 
craft stationed    In   Europe   and   Soviet    me- 


dium-range missiles  trained  on  Europe.  Not 
least,  careful  treatment  of  troop  levels  wm 
enhance  the  Senate's  status  and  srtf-coofl- 
dence  as  a  competent  parttier  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  making  of  foreign  policy — an 
eesenUal  requirement  If  the  Senate  is  to  hold 
the  country's  confidence  on  this  and  other 

■istoes. 

A  troop  MneBdment  on  the  lines  of  thoee 
propoeed  by  Sen*tore  Mathlas   Mod   Nelson 

^^ould  be  w«n  e«ited  to  theee  positive  pur- 
poses. Ess4ntfally,  their  amendments  ask  the 
President  to  Jt>ln  with  th*  alllee  and  enter 
ne^tlaCions  with  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
me&itMiUe  to  (Uacuss  troop  levels  and  shar- 
lijg  of  the  botden  wittoln  NATO  Itself.  The 

-Iik«l*r  charge  may  bo  somewhat  superfluous, 
stufc*  VK'tO  taikB  wMh  the  Warsaw  Pact 
couia  not  procMd  except  on  the  basis  of 
■»on»ultatlotis  wlthfn  NATO  The  Preeldent 
Would   be  expected   1»  report   back   to  the 

'  Senate  at  reaMxiable  Intervals.  Nixon,  in  his 
present  mood,  evl«entjy  doee  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive any  negotiating  siiggestlone  from  the 
Benate,  even  when  such  suggestions  may  co- 
tnoldo  with  his  own  policy,  even  when  they 

I  may  explicitly  and  sympathetically  reinforce 
hl»  own  polkrp,  even  when  they  are  wise.  We 
hope  his  mood  changes.  He  would  be  excep- 
tionally in  kdvlsed,  we  believe,  to  reject  a 
rMponcdble  helping  hand  from  the  Senate  at 
a  time  when  he  himself  Is  talking  about  the 
need  for  bundling  "unity"  behind  a  forrtgn 
policy  for  all  Ameriosms. 

[l^om  tlie  Washington  Post,  May  19.  1971] 

EimorES  ITerxAsT  Sttmmsx:  VA.  Troops  Re- 
call— A  Mattes  or  Tudno 

(By   Oeorge  W.   Ball) 

I  <Jo  not  quarrel  with  Messrs.  S^nklewlcz' 
and  Braden's  requiem  for  "the  last  of  the 
Imperialists"  in  yesterday's  Washlhgtoo  Post, 
nor  do  I  even  object  to  their  Including  me 
among  those  thus  celebrated.  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  their  description  of  the  cleavage  in 
thought  'between  my  generation  and  those 
under  30  Is  all  too  accurate — ^though  I  take 
no  comfort  from  that  conclusion. 

My  quarrel  with  Senator  Mansfleld's  pro- 
posed amendment,  which  would  abruptly  di- 
rect the  President  to  bring  home  half  of  our 
troops  now  deployed  in  Europe,  relates  pri- 
marily to  method  and  to  timing. 

NATO  is  an  alliance  of  nations  that  per- 
ceived a  common  danger  and  organized  to 
meet  it.  It  can  survive  and  function  only  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  which  means 
that  the  member  nations  should  not  act 
peremptorily  and  without  full  consultation. 
NATO  survived  General  de  Gaulle's  rude  and 
arbitrary  withdrawal,  but  only  because 
Prance  did  no:  play  anything  like  the  lead- 
ership role  now  played  by  the  United  States, 
nor  did  Germany  depend  for  her  security  on 
Prance's  staying  power,  as  she  does  on 
America's. 

For  our  country  to  act  so  capriciously 
would  be  reckless  and  destructive,  particu- 
larly If,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case.  Western 
Europe  is  at  a  kind  of  climacteric — a  period 
of  change  In  life  where  Its  future  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted.  It  Is  here  that  the  matter 
of  timing  becomes  Important,  for,  though  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  American 
troops  could  or  should  be  a  permanent  aspect 
of  the  European  landscape,  the  present  mo- 
ment would  seem  the  worst  possible  time  for 
a  substantial  and  abrupt  withdrawal. 

Between  Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostopolitik 
and  the  negotiations  over  Britain's  entry  Into 
the  common  market,  Europe  Is  going  through 
an  uneasy  summer.  The  recent  apparent  re- 
versal of  French  policy  betrays  this.  Free  of 
the  Gaulllst  enchantment,  PVance  can  no 
longer  blink  at  the  fact  that  West  Germany 
is  the  strongest  power  In  continental  West- 
ern Europe.  Thus  Frenchmen  are  beginning 
to  fear  that,  unless  Britain  casts  her  lot  with 
Europe  as  a  counter-weight  to  emerging  Ger- 
man power,   the  specter  of  German   doml- 
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nance  will  become  increasingly  more  dia- 
turblng,  particularly  as  the  Germans  lingln 
to  probe,  ik>  m*tter  how  tentatively,  Ch*  po- 
tential for  new  arnuagemeota  with  the  Wat^ 

Europe  at  tJas  tooment  la  at  a  eroaaxiada. 
If  Britain  jouu  the  Suropewi  Gomxnanity, 
there  la  a  good  o&ance  ttaX.  <wtr  the  aaKt 
few  years,  Burope  can  build  aoHd  founda- 
tions for  a  modivn  political  stmcture  that 
should  assure  not  only  oobeelon  and  stabil- 
ity, but  tighten  Oermaoya  Western  Mnks. 
But.  if  the  effort  should  faU.  then  latent 
forces  of  fragmerttatlon  ooald  well  begin  to 
operate  and  Ruaata  would  make  the  most 
of  the  political  malaise  that  would  ensue. 

France  would  tend  to  turn  In  on  Itself 
as  It  did  between  the  wars.  A  new  geoeratloo 
of  Germans  would  feel  strong  preesures  to 
seek  illusory  tie*  with  the  East — a  phenom- 
enon that  haa  ocoxirred  again  'and  again  in 
German  history.  Italy,  with  Its  political  cen- 
ter already  badly  eroded  and  eufferli^  the 
new  disquiet  of  a  Mediterranean  natksn  no 
longer  washed  by  an  «sc9ualveiy  Weetem 
sea.  might  pursue  a  quKe  uncertain  course — 
particularly  If,  as  seems  possible  on  the 
demise  of  its  78-year~old  leader.  Tngoalavla 
should  begin  to  fall  apart. 

Th\M,  for  theee  reasons  alone,  it  seems  too 
nervous  a  momeort  to  disturb  the  ooo&denee 
of  Burope — and  particularly  Germany— in 
America's  intentions  and  staying  p>ower.  But 
I  recognize  that  the  arguments  rest  on 
the  assumption  that  It  is  laoportant  tx>  main- 
tain a  power  balance  wltb  the  Soviet  Union — 
which  TOMny  of  my  youag  friends  do  not 
share> — and  the  further  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  almost  certainly  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  expanding 
its  influence  in  Western  Europe  If  It  saw 
t  he  chance  to  do  so. 

To  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union  la 
in  an  expansionist  phase  one  ne«d  look  no 
farther  than  the  recent  vast  extensloo  of 
Soviet  power  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Egypt.  And  to  the  young,  who  would  Insist 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  no  worse  In  its  mo- 
tive or  actions  than  the  Untied  States.  I 
would  poKe  only  one  question:  Why,  In  that 
case,  need  Russian  maintain  a  wall  In  Berlin, 
or  forcibly  prevent  Its  own  citizens  and  those 
of  Eastern  Burope  from  moving  tothe  West? 
Evil  as  it  may  appear  to  our  aelf-flagellatlng 
youth,  the  "American  empire,"  even  at  the 
height  of  Its  pre-eminence,  never  sought  to 
encage  the  millions  In  its  orbit.  And  would 
the  young  moralists  of  today  feel  xk>  qualms 
if  more  and  more  of  the  world's  population 
were  forced  within  an  expanding  prison? 

In  any  event,  why  hurry  as  Senator  Mans- 
field would  have  us  do? 

Once  there  was  a  village  that  was  saved 
from  the  constant  devastation  of  destructive 
floods  by  the  building  of  a  dam.  'For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  village  prospered;  then 
a  restless  new  generation  asked  the  pene- 
trating question:  "Why  do  we  need  the  dam? 
After  all,  there  has  not  been  a  flood  for  29 
years."  So  they  tore  It  down. 

It  Is  a  partially  Inept  parable,  since  it 
Implies  a  sense  of  permanence  with  regard 
to  our  NATO  deplojrments  that  I  do  not  en- 
dorse. Yet  It  does  underline  one  simple 
point:  Change  for  the  sake  of  change  Is  no 
sound  policy  for  a  great  nation. 


(From  Newsday,  May  19,  1971] 
Senator  Mansfield's  NtmCE 

President  Nixon's  quick  and  positive  re- 
sponse to  a  Russian  bid  for  talks  on  European 
troop  reductions  was  both  diplomatically  and 
politically  canny. 

The  idea  was  raised  Friday  In  a  speech  by 
Soviet  Communist  Party  General  Secretary 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  and  by  Monday  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Moscow  was  meeting  with 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to  pass  along  the 
Nixon  administration's  receptlvenees  to  the 
suggestion.  Such  a  qtilck  response  is  a  signal 
obviously  Intended  to  be  picked  up  In  capi- 


tals otter  tikiaB  Moscow.  For  It  tells  our  Horth 
Ay<ff|»«"  Treaty  Organization  allies  tbat  the 
U./a.  ia^  lnrtarr1>  latetssted  at  this  time  in  a 
ebanc*  in  the  atatua  of  foreea  on  the  eon- 
ttasBt. 

Aa  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  ManaOeid 
(I>-Mont.>  has  noted — to  the  administra- 
tion's :  csnbarraasmeBt— lib*  large  Anoerican 
QomjBUtnMnt  In  Bmope  ia  a  serioaa  contrU>« 
attng  osuae  to  a  balance  of  pajrments  deficit 
that  la  reaohlng  new  lilghs.  Mansflwhl  wcm.ts 
tta«  UjB.-to  puU  half  Ita  troops  out  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Prealdenfs  rapid  acceptanoe  of  the 
Soviet  mittattTe  cuts  some  of  the  ground  out 
from  under  the  Democratic  ma)ortty  leader 
since  Mr.  Nixon  baa  contended  that  such  a 
largs  troop  withdrawal  would  hurt  the  UJ3. 
bargaining  position  in  any  negotlationa  wlttt 
the  Ruaslanren  troc^  reductions.  Now  that 
the  door  appears  to  be  opening  to  such  nego- 
ttations,  the  President's  case  Is  enhanced. 

Bote  turn  of  events,  however,  reflects  credit 
on  Mr.  Mansflrtd.  For  there  la  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  bis  BuggestloD — considered  dra- 
comlan  by  many — waa  the  catalyst  that  made 
things  happen.  The  entire  U.S.  position  rla-a- 
vla  both  Russian  and  the  NATO  alllea  has 
been  on  dead  center  far  too  long.  And  If 
Mansfield's  nudge  produces  real  movement, 
he'll  have  performed  an  outstanding  service. 

[J^m  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  May 
19,  19711 

The  Long  Spoon 

A  statesman — It  was  not  Senator  Mans- 
field— once  observed  that  when  yon  sup  with 
the  Russlaaa,  you  are  well  advised  to  employ 
a  long  spoon.  This  exhortation  to  caution 
and  reserve  should  be  kept  In  mind  now  that 
Foreign  Mlnlater  Gromyko  has  confirmed  that 
the  Kremlin  is  wlUlag  "to  discuss  mutual 
troop  reckuctlons  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Moscow's  proposal  Is  Interesting  in  two 
respects.  For  the  first  time,  the  Russians 
appear  to  be  saying  that  such  negotiations 
can  take  place  outside  of  Uie  framework  of 
a  Ehiropean  security  conference.  Such  a  con- 
ference, advocated  by  Moscow  for  years,  has 
two  goals:  To  secure  the  vrithdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  Europe  and  to  sanctify 
the  continent's  post-World  War  II  bounda- 
ries, including  Russia's  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  states  and  the  creation  of  E^t  Ger- 
many. Tlie  West  la  opposed  to  such  a  con- 
ference at  least  until  after  the  question  of 
Berlin  is  settled. 

Secondly,  Communist  party  leader  Brezh- 
nev in  his  recent  Tiflfs  speech  and  Gromyko 
in  his  conversations  with  American  Ambas- 
sador Jacob  D.  Beam  have  Indicated  that. 
also  for  the  first  time,  the  Kremlin  Is  pre- 
pared to  discuss  reductions  in  "national" 
(i.e..  Russian)  as  well  as  "foreign"  (I.e.. 
American )   forces. 

For  those  whose  recollection  of  history 
does  not  predate  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  ek>vlet  ( and 
North  Vietnamese)  technique  of  negotiation 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  employed  by  a 
chap  named  Adolf  Hitler  when  dealing  with 
democracies.  First  you  set  totally  outrageous 
conditions.  Then,  when  a  tide  of  appease- 
ment begins  to  flow  in  your  foe's  country, 
you  "settle"  for  more  than  you  could  have 
reasonably  hoped  to  get — and  in  the  bargain 
gain  a  reputation  for  being  conciliatory. 

Still  and  all  (as  contemporary  philosophers 
say),  the  Kremlin's  proposal  deserves  the 
serious  examination  it  will  get  at  the  June 
meeting  of  NATO  foreign  nUnisters  in  Lis- 
bon. Two  points  should  be  made,  however: 

A  thinning  out  of  Russian  troops  In  the 
satellite  states  In  exchange  for  U.S.  with- 
drawals from  Europe  would  be  meaningless 
If  these  troops  were  allowed  to  concentrate 
on  the  Soviet  Union's  western  frontiers,  bare- 
ly a  day's  march  from  their  old  caserns,  with 
their  American  counterparts  an  ocean  away. 


Since  the  Warsaw  Fact  forces  beavUy  oi|t- 
nitmber  those  of  KATO.  tba  only  aco^>table 
mutual  reductions  would  be  ttWM»  Jsade  In 
tenna  of  peceentagm,  not  In  alwoluta  aum- 
bers  o€  troops. 

In  abort,  tbat  long  spoon  should  be  kept 
close  to  taaad. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May 

19.  19711 

Menack  FAcoia  Wkstekm  Secokity 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Are  berth  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  to 
be  left  to  the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Is  weakened?  This  Is  the  menace  facing  the 
security  of  Europe  aa  wen  as  the  United 
States — one  of  the  biggest  which  has  arisen 
sfnoe  the  end  of  Wortd  War  n. 

Because  the  majority  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  In  the  Senate  haa  propoeed  that 
the  number  of  American  troops  in  Western 
Burope  l>e  cut  In  half,  Russia  has  decided 
titat  tbis  is  the  time  to  assure  itself  of  a 
military  hold  on  »i\  of  Europe  which  it 
never  would  otherwise  have  had  a  chance  to 
attain. 

The  Soviets  have  Indicated  that  they  are 
willing  to  negotiate  a  mutual  withdrawal  and 
reduction  of  troops  in  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
and  of  those  mobilized  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  But  the  fact  is  that  even  if 
Russia  withdraws  some  of  Its  dlvlslona  from 
the  captive  nations  In  Eastern  Europe,  while 
many  American  troops  are  pulled  back  to  the 
United  States,  this  would  make  the  Soviet 
Union  much  more  dangerous  from  a  military 
standpoint  than  before,  as  It  still  could 
quickly  move  Its  forces  Into  Central  and 
Western  Europe. 

Also.  If  all  of  the  armies  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organlaatlon  and  those  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  are  to  be  considered 
for  equal  reductions  In  the  negotiations,  the 
Commiinlsts  would  retain  a  position  of 
greater  mllHary  power  because  at  present 
they  have  twice  as  many  divisions  as  NATO 
In  Central  Europe. 

The  entire  controversy  emphasizes  the 
dangers  of  lntr\islon  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  here  In  international  af- 
fairs. The  United  Stsftes  bas  been  holding 
talks  with  the  RuBslans  a*>out  strategic  arms 
limitations,  but  now  we  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage because  of  the  revelation  that  the 
administration  doesn't  have  the  strong  back- 
ing of  Congress.  Seldom  has  such  a  move- 
ment arisen  to  impair  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. Obviously,  the  Issue  Is  one  that  wlU  be 
placed  before  the  American  people  in  the 
1973  presidential  campaign. 

Divided  government  has  Inflicted  a  serious 
blow  to  the  conduct  of  the  country's  foreign 
relations.  Too  many  people  do  not  realize 
that  If  Great  Britain,  Prance  and  otber  free 
countries  of  Europe  become  subjected  to  the 
mUltary  control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  In- 
fluence of  the  COBununlsts  oould  be  Imme- 
dUtely  extended  to  Latin  America.  Serious 
oonjpUcatlons  In  this  heml^here  could 
ensue. 

If  there  ever  has  been  a  time  when  both 
political  parties  should  be  united  behind 
the  President  In  suf^Kirt  of  our  commit- 
ments abroad.  It  is  now  in  the  current  state 
of  affairs  In  Burope.  This  Is  why  24  ofllolals 
of  four  preceding  administrations  and  two 
former  Presidents — Truman  and  Johnson — 
have  come  forward  with  endorsen^nts  of 
Nixon's  statement  of  his  intention  not  to 
reduce  troope  in  Europe  unUaterally,  but  to 
honor  the  pledges  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Aggression  in  Europe  against  the  Western 
countriee— brought  about  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— could  become  a  greater  poesibillty  if 
our  troop  strength  Is  lessened.  Gen.  David 
A.  Burchinal,  deputy  commander  of  U.S. 
forces  In  Europe,  told  a  House  committee 
this  week  that  our  troops  there  are  already 
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WMJcenetf  and  thftt  fortlMr  cuts  would  be 
an  open  inntatloa  to  mlUtary  adrsntarlm 
by  the  CommunJat  Moo. 

Tbe  aaerotary-ceiMral  of  tlio  Mortb  AtUn- 
tlc  Treaty  Organisation.  Manllo  Bralo,  stated 
on  Monday  tbat  a  Maable  reduetlod  at  Amtrl- 
can  forces  in  Kurope  woxUd  tncreaae  the 
rUk  of  nuclear  war  wltfa  Russia.  He  said  It 
would  also  spoU  the  chances  of  an  a^ree- 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  the 
number  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  troops 
facing  each  other  across  the  Iron  Curtain 
He  added: 

■'Our  defense  posture  would  be  weakened 
and  the  risk  of  earlier  use  ot  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  Increased." 

So  our  alUea  In  Kurope  reoognlee  the 
danger  of  the  proposed  unUateral  withdrawal 
of  American  forces. 

The  establishment  ot  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organlaatlon  has  been  the  m«^n^ 
of  maintaining  security  for  Western  Eu- 
rope. Soviet  Imperialism  now  rules  In  East- 
em  Europe  and  may  threaten  to  Impose  Its 
wUl  on  Western  Europe.  The  free  nations 
of  the  world  must  quickly  demonstrate  that 
they  are  united  and  wUl  resist  any  form  of 
aggression. 

(From  the  New  York  Post.  May  19, 1971  ] 

TsANSATUurnc  PABnrxas 

(ByMaxLemer) 

Despite  my  disagreement  with  Sen.  Mans- 
field's determined  drive  to  get  half  the  Amer- 
ican troops  out  of  Europe,  and  whatever  Its 
final  outcome.  I  am  glad  he  has  stirred  the 
slumbering  issue  to  life. 

Unexamined  assumptions  are  dangerous.  In 
public  policy  as  in  private  life.  Mansfield 
has  made  me.  for  one,  dust  off  my  own  en- 
counters with  the  NATO  problem,  my  travels 
and  conversations  In  Europe,  to  rethink  the 
Europe-America  partnership. 

That's  what  it  Is.  Make  no  mif^v^^  about 
It.  The  Senators  and  oommentaters  who  treat 
troop  cuts  just  ss  a  matter  of  saving  some 
money,  and  getting  soldiers  back  to  Kansas 
and  away  from  the  sin-plaoss  of  Europe,  are 
ripping  a  single  thread  out  of  a  whole  coat. 

The  cost  is  nothing  less  than  an  alliance 
system,  stretching  far  beyond  the  mlUtary. 
between  Europe  and  America.  It  Is  probably 
the  most  crucial  alliance  system  In  the  world, 
since  It  likes  two  creative  continents,  Europe 
and  Amerlcar— two  culture  clusters  very  much 
In  ferment,  two  power  structtiree  which  are 
unequaled  by  any  other  comblnaUon  In  the 
world.  Dont  give  It  up  or  let  It  be  broken 
too  cavalierly. 

The  heart  of  the  aUlance — NATO,  the  de- 
fense system — came  Into  being  25  years  ago. 
It  lent  anywhere  near  the  whole  Europe- 
America  story,  which  Includes  the  business 
Investments,  the  currency  exchange  system, 
the  trade  union  relations,  the  sclenUflc  and 
technological  exchange,  the  InteUectual  In- 
terplay. 

But  the  common  defense  of  Europe,  and 
through  It  the  defense  of  America,  is  part 
of  It.  We  have  aU  but  forgotten  that  millions 
of  young  Americans  died  In  two  monster  wars 
because  European  stability  broke,  and  Its 
breaking  engulfed  America. 

In  his  pre-Nlxon  phase.  In  19M.  Henry  Kis- 
singer wrote  a  sharp  analysis  of  what  he 
called  "The  Troubled  Partnership"  (Anchor 
Paperback) .  I  should  myself  call  It  the  Tired 
Partnership.  A  26-year  marriage  is  a  long 
marriage,  between  continents  as  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  but  In  neither  case  do  you 
opt  out  Just  for  the  hell  of  It.  As  In  a  mar- 
riage also,  there  have  l>een  neurotic  Inter- 
actions between  these  transatlantic  partners 

The  Europeans  went  into  NATO  to  resist 
Russian  invasion;  they  have  stayed  In  It  to 
get  the  imibrella  of  American  nuclear  prt>- 
tectlon.  They  make  their  contribution  to  the 

NATO  conventional  forces  grudgingly Just 

enough  to  keep  American  forces  there,  but 
not  so  much  as  wUl  make  the  nuclear  um- 
brella unnecessary. 


Antenca  in  turn  wants  the  grouxKI  and 
air  resistance  to  be  mot*  than  a  -toiren^  so 
that  a  Soviet  attack  wiu  meet  "araltlpto  od- 
"ona"  and  a  ■•flexible  response,-  Instswlof 
trtggCTlng  a  nuclear  response  automatleally. 

To  treahen  the  alUanee  I  am  aU  for  pat- 
ting more  pressure  on  the  Boiopean  pait- 
nera  to  carry  thetr  weight  and  do  mora  to 
Mhleve  adwiuate  force  levris.  I  am  also  for 
helping  them  move  forward  an  Indepandant 
European  nuelaar  detarrent,  U  poaaiUe,  to 
get  them  free  of  dependence  on  Amerlea.  And 
obviously  I  am  for  talks  with  Russian  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  group  about  mutnal  troop 
reductions  on  both  sides,  which  U  ttie  only 
thing  that  makes  sense. 

But  we  must  change  the  psychology  of  the 
Partnership.  It's  time  for  the  U.S.  to  drop 

^  "i?..^^'"*  "^  »»»»»»«  the  commander  of 
the  NATO  forces  always  an  Amerloan.  and 
time  also  to  cut  the  top  European  group 
Into  consultations  on  nuclear  policy  wini- 
lylt  U  time  to  reoognlae  that  while  NATO 
Itself  cant  become  a  bargaining  tuUt  for  a 
J^pean  detente-a  thaw  m  relations  with 
the  Russians — its   members   can   do  It  N- 

That  Is  Just  What  Chancellor  Brandt  has 
been  trying  to  do  In  his  OstopoUtlk  and  he 
needs  more  encouragement  from  the  State 
Dept.  than  he  has  had.  ?tor  contlnoed  peace 
In  Europe  depends  not  only  on  a  mlUUrr 
power  balance,  which  NATO  has  suppUed 
but  also  on  a  sense  that  the  congealedW- 
ters  are  running  again  and  the  sap  u  flowing 
again  In  the  trees.  "uwmg 

„„"^**^,"^  "  ^^-  ^°  »  ^i^  sUtement 
on  the  Mansfleid  sonie.  that  the  Oermans 
must  be  stn*  of  Amsrtca-s  presence  In  Eu- 
rope If  they  are  to  bargain  effecttrMy  for 
a  detente  with  the  RossUms. 

Ntxon  brought  out  an  array  of  bigwigs  to 
Wk  up  hto  antl-Mansfleld  drl^e.  JbTme 
«  fK-*^**  ^  °°*  "^  ™"**  "*"•  •uthorlty 

S^;,^  *^J*"  ^•P*  **»•  !**«•  tooSvea  to 
be  unraveled   In  a  fit  of  alliance  fatigue. 

fProm  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  tCay  19,  1971  j 

CONORMS  Is  OlVTNO  NlXOW  TSOUBLB,  AlfD  TH« 

Tkoop  Isstt*  Is  Omlt  Onx  Itxm 
(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

What  most  surprises  one  about  the  fight 
between  Congress  and  the  White  House  ^er 
presidential  authority  in  foreign  affairs  U 
«iat  It  seems  to  have  caught  the  White 
House  by  surprise.  That  may  explain  why 
there  is  a  fight  at  all.  *^  ^ 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
who  ta  a  veteran  of  a  few  slmUar  flghts.  say^ 
that  Congress  occasionally  decides  to  "have 
a  go  at  tearing  down  the  President."  Some- 
thing more  Is  Involved  this  time.  It  Is  true 
that  the  constitutional  division  of  powers 
regularly  brings  the  executive  snd  legisla- 
tive branches  Into  conflict. 

During  this  century,  at  least  since  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  In  the  White  House,  when 
the  great  issues  of  social  change  were  fought 
out,  the  Presidents  have  pretty  regularly 
<»rrled  the  people  against  the  Congress  In 
the  last  20  years  the  Presidents  have  won 
most  of  their  battles  over  foreign  policy  as 
well,  but  the  longer  history  of  the  nation  Is 
mixed;  Congress  has  won  a  lot  of  big  flghts 
against  Presidents  over  foreign  affairs. 

The  nation  may  be  reverting  politically  to 
an  earlier  time.  There  Is  good  evidence  that 
over  the  past  four  years.  Congress  has 
stepped  up  Its  struggle  for  a  veto  In  foreign 
affairs  as  a  response  to  popular  pressures 
This  Is  not  very  surprising.  The  cost  of  our 
foreign  policy  since  World  War  n  has  been 
Immense  and  the  apparent  rewards  are  di- 
minishing. We  are  embroUed  In  a  war  which 
appears  to  have  no  end,  and  two  Admlnlstra- 
Uons  have  been  imable  to  explain  con- 
vincingly why  there  Is  no  end  of  It.  If  there 
has  not  been  In  fact  a  lot  of  official  lying 
about  our  activities  abroad  for  a  dozen  yea« 
or  more  there  appears  to  have  been  lying. 
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and,  poUtlcally.  tba  oonMqirances  are  the 


Tlia  battle  of  the  moment  Is  over  the  pro- 
VomX  ot  Sen.  Mike  Mansflald  (D-Mont.)  to 
out  our  commitment  of  SIO.OOO  men  to 
NATO  in  half  by  the  and  of  the  year.  Mans- 
*•**  ^~_b^  talking  about  ttila  idea  to 
almost  erwybody  for  at  least  two  fears;  the 
fact  that  the  Administration  Is  nxrprlsed 
that  he  offered  It  for  a  vote  now  Is  good  evl- 
danoe  that  the  White  House  nerar  rvapected 
him  enough  to  beUere  what  he  waa  laying 
and  that  It  has  made  Uttle  effort  to  under- 
stand the  current  mood  of  Oocgreaa. 

Mansflflld's  proposal  la  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  to  extend  the  military 
draft.  Also  related  to  that  one  bill  are  pro- 
posals to  limit  the  draft  extension  to  one 
year,  end  the  draft  this  June,  and  set  a  date 
for  the  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  They  wlU 
all  be  fought  over  separately  and  the  Praal- 
dent  might  eventually  win  on  all  the  Issues, 
even  If  he  has  to  veto  the  draft  bill  to  get  his 
vlet<H7.  But  there  are  more  proposals,  on 
Vietnam,  military  qMOdlng  and  a  declara- 
tion of  limits  on  the  President's  authority 
to  declare  a  war.  pending  In  the  Senate. 

Over  the  weekend  the  President  gathered 
round  him  a  raft  of  former  molders  of  pub- 
Uo  opinion  from  past  wars  and  other  admin- 
istrations to  resist  the  Mansfleid  amend- 
ment. On  this  issue  be  probably  has  more 
of  the  old  liberal  establishment  of  the  coun- 
try on  his  aide  than  the  old  traditional  Re- 
publican estabUahmant.  But  the  scope  and 
energy  of  the  many  oongresslonsd  efforts 
to  restrain  his  authority  In  all  areas  of  for- 
eign policy  Is  more  suggestive  of  a  war  than 
a  batUe. 

Tht  Administration's  position  Is  Inflexible. 
The  White  House  sent  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  who  gets  along  better  with  the  Sen- 
ate than  anyone  else  In  the  Administration, 
up  to  the  Capitol  to  reject  all  possible  com- 
pronxlM  on  the  NATO  issue  and  on  the  issue 
of  warmaking  powers.  Sending  a  strong  mes- 
sage of  defiance  by  means  of  a  friend  makes 
things  clear  ^mnng  antagonists. 

There  are  unfortunate  aspects  to  this  sit- 
uation. The  fact  is  that  Mr.  NUon  has  con- 
ducted foreign  policy  more  cautiously,  and 
probably  more  reasonably,  than  his  prede- 
oeesor.  Hs  seems  to  have  convinced  the  Rus- 
sians that  new  accommodations  are  possible: 
his  Administration  has  come  fairly  close  to 
arranging  new  settlements  for  the  Middle 
East;  it  has  wisely  stood  back  and  allowed 
Exiropean  nations  to  try  to  find  their  own 
new  arrangements  in  the  world;  it  seems  to 
be  making  a  realistic  approach  to  the  China 
question.  But  It  has  seriously  misjudged  the 
domestic  reaction  to  its  handling  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  it  has  been  secretive  and  of- 
ten contemptuous  in  its  dealings  with  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  1968  campaign  Mr.  Nixon  did  fairly 
well  with  his  claim  that  he  had  a  plan  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war,  which  he  would  not  reveal. 
A  candidate  can  get  away  with  that;  a  Pres- 
ident cannot.  A  President's  relationships 
with  Congress  have  a  Constitutional  basis 
and  his  relationship  with  the  people  a  hls- 
tor.cal  basis.  His  authority  may  be  disputed 
from  time  to  time,  but  his  real  power  is  al- 
ways a  feeling  among  the  people  that  he  is 
generaUy  "a  good  guy. "  His  first  political 
obligation,  then  is  to  be  candid,  specific  and 
courteous  in  trying  to  perform  his  Job  and 
achieve  his  aims.  Even  then,  he  may  lose 
some  battles  because  Congress  sometimes 
flghts  dirty  and  people  will  disagree.  But 
without  that  kind  of  opwnness  of  mind  and 
conduct,  a  President  wiU  probably  lose  all 
his  battles,  and  bis  programs,  and  possibly 
his  office. 

[Prom  tlie  Washington  Poet.  May  19.  1971) 

W&RNmoe  Odt  or  ttuj  Woodwork 
( A  commentary  by  Nloholas  von  Hoffman ) 
Today   the   Senate   votes   on   Mike   Mans- 
field's proposition  to  halve  the  number  of 
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taoops  we  keep  In  Europe  dcrtng  noUilng  other 
than  satisfying  anelent  geopoUtloal  theories. 
They  have  been  there  Dor  a  generation.  It  was 
ptvAmij  20  yean  ago  that  ttiey  were  sent 
over  the  ob]«etloaa  of  men  Ilka  Sen.  BtXwrt 
A.  Taf  t  and  other  weD-known  Reds. 

The  thought  of  the  removal  of  any  of  taiMe 
troops  tou<^es  off  somettdng  tioae  to  hys- 
teria, not  only  In  the  present  admlnlstratloai 
but  among  the  ghosts  of  administrations 
pMt.  Charaat««  have  been  Coming  ont  of 
the  woodwork  whom  we  havent  seen  in  years 
to  shake  bony  fingers  ot  warning  «t  us.  THey 
even  found  old  Dean  Acbeson  to  btUge  his 
eyes  and  tvltcli  hla  motartacha  vbfla  ha  de- 
cried the  very  Idea  and  called  It  "atfnlne." 
He  was  oalUng  Taft  names  two  decades  ago. 
But  whose  judgment  have  tha  years  shown 
to  be  mors  wisely  founded,  Aobaaon's.  Ttu- 
man's.  Dulles'  or  Taft's?  Taft  Is  dead.  b\xt 
this  Is  a  propitiooi  time  to  print  excerpts 
from  his  speech  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  January  0th.  1901: 

"During  recent  years  a  theory  baa  devel- 
oped that  there  shall  be  no  criticism  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration,  that 
any  su<^  criticism  Is  an  attack  on  the  unity 
of  the  nation,  that  It  gives  aid  and  oomfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  it  sabetagas  any  Idea 
of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for  ttie  national 
benefit.  I  venture  to  state  that  thU  pfoposl- 
tlon  Is  a  fallacy  and  a  vary  dangaroua  fallacy 
threatening  the  very  ezlatenoe  of  the  nation. 
"In  very  recent  days  we  have  beard  ap- 
peals for  unity  from  the  administration  and 
from  Its  supporters.  I  surest  that  theee  ap- 
peals are  an  attempt  to  cover  up  the  past 
faulta  and  f allurea  of  the  admlnlatimtlon  and 
enable  It  to  m^ntrntn  the  aecnoy  wbleh  has 
largely  enveloped  our  foreign  policy  since 
the  days  of  Ranklln  D.  Rooaevalt.  ...  It  la 
sua  taabiona/ble  to  meet  any  erlUelsm  by 
ctlee  of  Isolationism.  Orttlalsms  are  met  by 
the  calling  of  names  rather  than  by  Intelli- 
gent debate. 

".  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  our  battle 
against  oomm\mlan  Is  In  fact  a  world-wide 
battle  and  must  be  fought  on  the  world 
stage.  What  I  object  to  Is  undertaking  to 
fight  that  battle  pitmaiUy  on  tbm  vast  land 
areaa  of  the  continent  of  Kurope  or  the  con> 
tlnent  of  Asia  when  we  are  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage  In  a  war  with  Russia  ...  We 
must  not  undertake  anything  beyond  oar 
power,  as  we  have  in  Korea.  We  muet  not 
assimie  obligations  by  treaty  or  ottMrwlse 
which  require  any  extensive  use  of  Amerloan 
land  forces. 

"...  In  committee  Secretary  Acheaon  was 
asked  the  direct  question  by  Sen.  Hlcken- 
looper:  'Are  we  gobig  to  be  expected  to  send 
substantial  number  of  troops  over  thsre  as  a 
more  or  less  permanent  contribution  to  the 
development  of  theee  countries'  capacity  to 
resist?' 

"Secretary  Acheson:  The  answer  to  that 
question.  Senator,  is  a  clear  and  absolute 
No.' 

"Is  such  a  military  possible  for  any  period 
of  years  without  Inflation  and  the  loss  of 
liberty  at  home? 

"...  The  larger  the  Army  with  very  little 
to  do.  the  more  difficult  it  vrlll  be  to  maintain 
Its  mortUe. 

"The  key  to  all  the  problems  before  Con- 
gress lies  in  the  size  of  our  military  budget. 
That  determines  the  taxes  to  be  levied.  It 
determines  the  nxmxber  of  boys  to  be  drafted. 
It  Is  likely  to  determine  whether  we  can 
maintain  a  reasonably  free  system  and  the 
value  of  our  dollar,  or  whether  we  are  to  be 
weakened  by  inflation  and  choked  by  gov- 
ernment controls  which  Inevitably  tend  to 
become  more  arbitrary  and  unreasonable. 

"And  finally  the  policy  we  adopt  most  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  the  people  after 
full  and  free  discussion.  The  commitment  of 
a  land  army  to  Europe  is  a  program  never 
approved  by  Oongreoa.  Into  which  we  should 
not  drift.  The  policy  of  secret  executive 
agreements  has  brought  us  to  danger  and 


disaster.  It  threatens  the  liberties  of  our 
people." 

With  that.  Sen.  Taft  sat  down  and  was 
beaten,  beaten  not  only  by  those  who  are 
dead  but  by  many  who  still  sit  in  the  Senate. 
Aiken.  Folbrlght.  Pastor*.  long,  Ellender  and 
others.  Some  learned  and  others  dldnt.  LBJ 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  as  was  Richard 
Nixon. 

In  1901  It  wasnt  so  easy  to  see  that  Sen. 
Taft  was  right.  Not  only  were  we  going 
through  one  of  our  periodic  attacks  of  00m- 
mlephobla,  but  Hitler  was  a  lot  eioaa;  the 
idea  of  appeasing  any  antagonist  was  much 
more  frtgbtenlng. 

But  now  It  Is  a  full  generation  later,  and 
It  turns  out  that  Taft  waa  right,  right  on 
every  qtiestlon  all  the  way  from  inflation  to 
the  terrible  demoralisation  of  troops.  Right 
on  point  after  point,  and  yet  In  the  face 
of  all  these  yean  of  tacts  and  experience 
Acheson  comes  out  of  nowhsre  to  say  "as- 
inine" and  Nixon  calls  it  "Isolatlonlam." 

Well,  It  was  neither.  It  was  a  way  to  de- 
fend the  country  without  destroying  it,  a 
way  to  be  part  of  the  world  without  running 
it,  and  we  still,  on  the  morning  of  this  vote, 
so  long  after  the  last  one,  havent  found 
anything  better. 

I  From  the  New  York  TVnes,  May  19,  1971] 
The  ICAirenxu)  Pxofosal 

It  Is  a  bizarre  context  In  which  the  Senate 
will  vote  today  on  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
field's amendment  to  slash  American  forces  In 
Europe  in  half  by  the  end  of  1971.  In  Moeoow, 
Premier  Koaygln  has  Just  reltoated  the 
Soviet  Unlon'e  willingness  to  "do  everything 
possible  to  reach  agreement"  on  mutual  force 
reductions  in  Central  Europe  by  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Btrt  In  Washington  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  Senate  is  exerting  himself  to  the  end 
that  the  United  States  will  break  Its  word 
to  Its  NATO  allies  and  shove  aside  the  agreed 
goal  of  mutual  balanced  force  reductions 
which  the  Alliance  has  pursued  vigorously 
for  three  years. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  the  negotiations 
for  balanced  force  reductions  would  succeed; 
the  only  certainty  Is  thait  there  would  be 
no  point  In  attempting  them  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  the  Ifansfleld  amendment  became 
law.  Tboae  American  forces  on  the  ground, 
committed  to  the  common  defense,  are 
NATO's  trump  for  any  such  negotiation.  Mos- 
cow will  not  pay  a  price  tcx  their  reduction 
If  the  United  States  Intends  to  gut  th«n  In 
any  event. 

It  Is  surely  a  measure  of  the  widespread 
rev\il8lon  in  Congress  and  the  ootmtry  over 
the  disastrous  American  military  adventure 
In  Southeast  Asia — and  the  chronio  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  It  has  helped  produce- 
that  the  Mansfleid  proposal  oould  have  any 
chance  in  the  Senate  today.  Men  who  would 
have  stoutly  opposed  any  unilateral  Ameri- 
can pull-out  in  breach  of  Alliance  policy  in 
the  past  now  go  along  out  of  Vietnam  war- 
weariness  and  disillusionment. 

But  Europe  Is  not  Asia;  the  United  States' 
stake  in  Ihirope  remains  ss  clear  as  the 
United  Statee"  Interests  In  Indochina  remain 
obscure.  Furthermore,  ten  Eur(q>ean  alllee 
have  committed  themselves  to  ease  the 
American  burden  in  NATO  by  spending  a 
billion  dollars  over  the  next  flve  yean  to  im- 
prove their  own  forces  and  NATO's  Infra- 
structure. 

A  pullout  of  half  the  American  forces 
would  leave  the  West  Oermans  with  ths 
strongest  NATO  foroe  by  far  on  the  Central 
European  sector,  a  prospect  as  worrying 
to  the  Bonn  Oovemment  as  it  Inevitably 
would  be  to  Oermanys  nelghbora.  East  and 
West.  It  would  seriously  damage  chances  for 
a  viable  Berlin  settlement  and  for  progress 
on  arms  control.  It  would  wreck  Bonn's  ef- 
forts to  build  more  peaotful  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Moo. 


Thoee  Americans  who  are  so  eaailT  MUlng 
for  the  superfldal  allure  of  the  llaBsfleM 
proposal  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  history 
of  NATO  Inltiatlvee  for  mtttuai  and  balanced 
force  rsductlona.  hegmntng  at  Beykfavlk  in 
1968  and  culmlnatlng-ln  Borne  last  year  with 
proposals  f<H-  exploratory  discussions  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations.  It  was  only  after  the 
Rome  initiative  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  first 
signated  a  willingness  to  discuss  mutual  troop 
reductions  yrltb  NAIO.  And  It  was  at  the  So- 
viet Communist  party  Congress  two  months 
ago  that  Leonid  BreiAinev  finally  Indicated 
Uoseow  would  paithilpate  In  a  conference 
dealing  speciflcally  with  mutual  fOroe  re- 
ductions In  Central  Europe,  including  Soviet 
forces. 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  television  speech  last  week; 
Foreign  Minister  OromjTko's  talks  with  Amer- 
loan Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  on  Monday,  and 
Premier  Kosygln's  remarks  In  welcoming 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  to  Moeoow  yesterday 
appear  to  have  advanced  considerably  the 
prospeots  for  productive  negotiations. 

In  short,  after  three  yean  of  effort  by  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies,  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  ready  to  negotiate  reaUsUcally  for 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in 
Central  Europe.  It  is  this  painstaking  collec- 
tive effort,  finally  letting  a  positive  re- 
sponse, that  Senatw  Mlansfield  would  cast 
aside  with  his  reckless  proposal  for  a  uni- 
lateral American  troop  pullout. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  19,  1971] 
Skmatx  Linkup 
The  Senate  is  of  more  than  two  minds  as  It 
faces  today  the  issue  of  the  Mansfleid  amend- 
ment which  would  cut  Amnrican  military 
personel  In  Europe  to  half  the  preeent  num- 
ben  by  the  end  of  this  year.  In.fact  it  seems 
more  than  possible  that  Setiator  Mansfield's 
proposal  wUl  not  come  to  a  straight  vote; 
that  one  of  several  substitute  amendments 
will  be  approved  Instead.  These  are  compro- 
mise measures,  somewhere  between  the 
drastic  Mansfleid  slash  and  the  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  any  amendment  at  all. 
On  their  face  the  fint  force  of  the  sub- 
stitute is  strong  disapproval  of  Senator 
Mansfleid^  approach,  which  the  sponson 
agree  In  seeing  as  an  invitation  to  erosion  of 
the  American  position  In  Europe,  and  Indeed 
more  widely  than  in  Europe.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  the  substitutes  acknowledge,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  the  persuasiveness  of  the  funda- 
mental Mansfleid  point  that  we  are  pursuing 
in  Europe  policies  that  are  wastefiil.  are  in- 
efficient and  if  not  outdated  are  in  process 
of  Jhecomlng  so. 

Of  the  substitute  amendments  the  moet 
oarefuUy  thought-through  U.  in  our  opinion, 
that  of  Senator  Mathlas,  who  U  Joined  In 
sponsorship  by  another  Republican,  Senator 
Javlts  of  Mew  York,  and  two  Democrats,  Sen- 
ators Humphrey  of  Mlnneeota  and  Stevenson 
of  minols.  Rejecting  any  preeent  mandatory 
reductions,  It  requeste  the  President  to  enter 
negotiations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  ooon- 
trlea  for  mutual  troop  reductions  in  Central 
Europe,  to  negotiate  also  with  the  European 
memben  of  NATO  for  Amerloan  red\ictlons 
in  troop  levels  and  oontrlbutlans — that  is, 
for  a  larger  sharing  of  burdens  by  Western 
Europe — and  to  report  back  on  these  nego- 
tiations by  the  middle  of  Beptember. 

We  oan  eee  at  once  why  a  President  jealous 
of  the  foreign-policy  powen  of  his  olSce 
would  find  that  hardly  to  his  taste,  and 
would  wish  rather  for  a  straight  defeat  of 
the  Mansfleid  amendmnit.  We  may  guess  fur- 
ther that  the  desire  to  put  Senator  Mansfield 
down  explains  In  part  the  administration's 
dlsfday  of  interest  In  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
pretty  much  Identical  Sonet  calls  for  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  discussion  of  tnx^  reductions. 
Outside  the  White  House,  Senator  Mans- 
fidd  has  still  gained  a  wide  audience  for  the 
proposition  that  the  military  status  quo  In 
Europe  is  hardly  Immutable,  that  the  NATO 
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sUuAMckn  needs   urgent  leexamlnmtlon  »nd 
th*t  ui«  Congrats  is  «ntlU«d  to  a  say. 

[From  the  N«w  York  Tlm*s.  May  19,  ld7i  ] 
T^  MANBnxLD  AmxDicxNT:  ifo 

(By  John  J.  McCloy) 
(NoTK. — John  J.  McCioy  waa  U.S.  High  Com- 
mlasloner  for  0«rmany  104^^3.) 

The  sudden  reappearanc*.  of  the  Mansfleld 
ReaoliiUon  In  Its  present  form  constitutes 
one  of  the  Tagarlsa  of  American  politics 
which  from  time  to  time  confound  our  allies 
and  shock  those  Essponslble  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  In  this  country. 

It  is  dlficult  to  think  of  any  single  piece 
of  legislation  which  embodies  so  many  po- 
tentially disastrous  consequences  at  this  par- 
ticular stage  of  history  as  thU  amendment 
to  the  draft  act.  Government  officials,  past 
and  preaent,  who  were  engaged  In  the  formu- 
lation of  our  defense  and  foreign  policy  after 
the  close  of  World  War  n  when  NATO  was 
organized,  the  Marshall  Plan  put  Into  opera- 
tion and  the  Atlantic  partnership  formed,  are 
just  about  unanlnusus  In  their  beUef  that 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  at  this  time 
could  seriously  and  adversely  affect  the  ex- 
isting balance  of  power,  profoundly  Impair 
our  relauons  with  oizr  allies  and  diminish 
the  security  of  the  country. 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  that  the 
United  States  Is  facing.  We  have  been  wit- 
nessing a  substantial  Increase  In  the  nuclear 
potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  is.  in 
certain  of  its  forms,  seriously  disturbing.  It 
Is  an  increase  that  coincides  In  time  with  a 
marked  expansion  of  Soviet  naval  strength 
as  well  as  Soviet  naval  presence  In  the  wider 
seas,  most  noticeably  In  the  Mediterranean, 
whlcti  conaUtutea  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO  and  Werstem  Europe.  The  amendment 
cooMS  at  a  time  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Invaaton,  there  are  more  Soviet 
dlvlalotis  deployed  farther  west  than  at  any 
time  since  the  cloee  of  World  War  II.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  doubts  as  to  the  credibility  of 
the  American  deterrent  have  been  growing  in 
Europe  not  only  because  of  the  Increased 
Soviet  nuclear  and  military  power  but  also 
by  reason  of  the  apparent  malaise  of  spirit 
and  will  which  the  Vietnam  war,  the  demon- 
strations, the  violence  and  the  lack  of  com- 
munity and  Individual  responsibility  in  this 
country  seem  to  have  Induced.  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  factual  balance  of  payments 
costs  of  maintaining  our  NATO  troops  are. 
I  beUeve,  at  their  lowest  stage  In  history. 

One  frequently  hears  the  argument  that 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  land  attack  which 
Induced  the  original  stationing  of  our  troops 
In  Europe  no  longer  exists.  This  Ignores  both 
reality  and  history.  The  fact  Is  the  troops 
were  placed  there  for  very  much  the  same 
reasons  that  their  presence  Is  now  so  vital 
a  factor  In  the  balance  of  power.  If  anything 
the  poUtlcai  need  which  was  the  primary 
cause  for  placing  the  troops  In  Europe  Is 
perhaps  greater  now  that  It  was  then. 

Those  troops  represented  and  still  rep- 
resent the  real  earnest  of  our  NATO  commit- 
ment. They  did  restore  Western  oonfldence; 
they  did  discourage  probing  adventures;  they 
did  create  a  sense  of  security  behind  which 
the  forces  of  economic  rehablUtatlon  could 
go  to  work  and  they  did  keep  the  peace. 
Today  the  presence  of  those  troops  actually 
consututes  deterrents  to  hostile  adventures 
against  the  Free   World. 

The  Mansfleld  move  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  negottations  to  re- 
move :he  dangerous  leverages  the  Soviets  are 
so  tempted  to  apply  from  time  to  time  on 
BerUn.  If  the  SovleU  see  this  signlflcant 
reduction  In  American  forces,  one  can  con- 
fidently predict  that  their  attitudes  on 
Berlin  will  stiffen. 

There   Is  another  argument   which   needs 

to  be  disposed  of  and  it  runs  somewhat  alona 

these  lines:  ^ 

Who  can  say  we  need  300-,  400-  or  500- 
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thousand  m«a  statk>aed  In  Europe?  Would 
not  100.000  or  200.000,  or  maybe  even  50,000, 
serve  the  s»me  purpose?  All  we  really  need 
Is  a.  symbol  of  our  jweaence  to  create  the 
deterrent. . 

To  those  who  -say  that  the  preaenoe  of 
our  Uoops  In  NATO  simply  extends  the  as- 
pects of  the  cold  war,  precisely  because  It 
does  confirm  and  solidify  the  allUnoe,  I 
would  reply  that  perhaps  at  another  period 
In  history  the  Alliance  In  its  present  con- 
vincing nature  would  be  unnecessary  and 
unproductive,  but  it  Is  vltol  now.  While  It 
function*  m  full  vigor.  It  contributes  to  the 
damping  down  of  the  cold  war.  Tor  the  pres- 
ent and  the  measurable  future.  It  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  I  can  conceive  of  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  the  Integrity 
or  our  free  civilization. 

A  united  Europe  in  solid  partnership  with 
the  United  States  is  essential  and  every  effort 
to  solidify  that  partnership  should  be  exerted 
and  every  effort  to  dilute  It  should  be 
resisted.  The  psychological  effect  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Mansfleld  amendment,  even  If  it 
only  passed  the  Senate,  could  be  profound 
and  this  is  a  risk  to  which  the  security 
of  Che  nation  and  the  continuity  of  our  for- 
eign policy  should  not  be  subjected. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  19.  1971 ) 
The   BlANsruxD   Amendment:    Yes 
(By  David  P.  Calleo) 
(Nom.— David   P.    Calleo    I3    professor   of 
Bin-opean    Studies    at    the    Johns    Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  ) 
Washtngton.— Senator  MansfleWs  propo- 
sal has  been  treated  as  an  aberation  by  a 
normally  balanced  and  solid  poUtlclan   But 
with  hindsight,  It  Is  Mr.  Mansfleld  who  is 
likely  to  appear  the  statesman  and  his  oppo- 
nents  Irresponsible.  For  there  Is  an  excellent 
case  to  be  made  for  a  substantial  reduction 
In  American  forces  In  Europe. 

The  United  States  is  seriously  over-ex- 
tended throughout  the  world.  The  signs  of 
domestic  strain  are  rather  obvious,  the  pres- 
sures for  a  reduction  of  military  spending 
compelling.  To  avoid  a  disastrous  coUapse  of 
our  whole  world  position,  our  foreign  policy 
must  develop  a  sense  of  priority  and  measure 
We  must  stop  trying  to  do  things  for  others 
that  they  can  much  better  do  for  themselves 
We  should,  therefore,  devolve  our  swollen 
responslbUlUes  for  security  wherever  other 
countries  are  rich  and  stable  enough  to  as- 
sume them.  There  is  no  serious  reason  why 
the  major  naUons  of  Western  Europe  can- 
not take  over  from  us  the  prlmarv  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  defense,  especially  con- 
ventional defense.  It  would  not  be  the  end 
of  the  alliance,  but  Its  rejuvenation.  Britain 
France  and  Germany  have  nearly  1,400  000 
men  under  arms.  If  they  believe  these  forces 
inadequate,  they  have  ample  resources  to 
raise  more. 

Under  the  circumstances,  to  argue  that  we 
should  wait  for  "balanced  and  mutual  force 
reductions"  Is  to  miss  the  point  entirely 
What  Is  needed  Is  an  unbalanced  and  uni- 
lateral reduction  of  America  s  excessive  share 
In  Weetern  Eiu-opes  ground  defense.  Above 
all.  there  is  needed  a  fundamental  reform  of 
NATO's  structure  to  place  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  organizing  European  de- 
fense upon  the  European  states  themselves 
It  Is  quite  understandable  that  many  Eu- 
ropean politicians  prefer  us  to  continue  the 
heavy  ouUay  for  their  defense.  But  even  If 
they  were  wUllng  to  pay  much  more  of  the 
real  cost,  why  should  we?  Why  should  Amer- 
ican youth  be  turned  Into  condotttcrt  for  a 
pro^erous  Western  Europe? 

Ironically,  the  heaviest  cost  falls  upon  Eu- 
rope's future.  It  Is  In  Europe's  best  interest 
and  our  own,  that  the  European  states  build 
among  themselves  a  solid  military  coalition 
before  negotiations  for  a  deflnltlve  European 
settlement.  By  doggedly  Uialstlng  that  the 
Europeans  should  rely  primarily  on  us.  In- 


stead of  each  other,  we  are  subsidizing  £u- 
ropean  disunity  and  adventurism.  Indead. 
our  dollar  defleit,  caused  In  ooasld«rable  de- 
gree by  .NATO's  costs  over  the  years,  now 
threateiia  the  whole  structure  of  that  eco- 
nomic coquBttnlty  wblob  U  Europe's  best 
hope  for  the  future. 

Tbla  week  will  doubtless  see  a  fine  and 
hearumlng  display  o*  old  faces  and  old  slo- 
gans. CMd  comrades  will  reflght  the  battlee  of 
yesteryear.  Threats  wUl  be  oontalAed,  cow- 
ardly IsoUUocUats  squelched,  and  our  world 
responslbUlUes  manfully  shouldered.  But 
when  aU  the  flags  are  put  away.  It  should 
be  palnfoUy  obvious  that  nostalgia  for  great 
acoompUshmenU  In  the  past  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  foreign  poUcy.  Senator  Mans- 
fleld, at  least,  has  acted  with  Imagination, 
ooura^  and  common  sense.  It  is  a  pity  these 
qualtties  have  become  so  rare  elsewhere  in 
the  American  Gtovemment. 

(Valparaiso.  Ind:.  Vldette-Messenger, 
May  20,  1971) 

National  Scene 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washimotom,    D.C. — Two    front    wars    are 
very  had.  hut  what  about  two  front  retreats? 
If  a  two-front  war  is  a  winning  one  (as  in 
1941-46) ,  it  has  some  redeeming  feature.  The 
same  can  be  said  about  a  retreat  which  is 
orderly  and  strategic    (like  the  one  before 
Napoleon,  so  movingly  depicted  by  Tolstoy) . 
But  what  If  the  war  has  gone  badly  on  both 
fronts,  and  what  if  the  double  retreat  has 
been  cansed  by  internal  poUtloal  collapse?  In 
those  Instances.  fellflw-cltlBens,   we  have  a 
great  deal  to  be  alarmed  abouX. 

Well,  with  troops  In  Asia  and  troops  in 
Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  two- 
froat  war  In  which  we  have  tried  to  defend 
otirselves  against  World  Comnruniam. 
TWO  kinbs  or  wrrwDRAWALs 
We  have  known  for  some  time  that  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  calls  for  withdrawal  of  virtu- 
ally all  ground  troops  from  Vietnam  And 
very  recently,  although  it's  been  forecast  for 
some  time,  the  Mansfleld  Doctrine  has  called 
for  a  massive  troop  withdrawal  from  Wes: 
Europe. 

To  be  melodramatic  about  It  (Justlflably,  I 
believe),  the  tide  of  American  donUuance  in 
w-orld  affairs  has  so  markedly  turned  that 
historians  may  well  decide  to  give  it  an  ap- 
proximate date,  the  summer  of  1971. 

Until  Sen.  Mike  Mansfleld,  the  Majority 
Leader,  submitted  the  draft  extension 
amendment  which  embodies  the  Mansfleld 
Doctrine,  only  half  of  the  historic  fallback 
was  In  progress.  That,  of  course,  was  the 
fallback  from  Asia,  which  Ironically  repre- 
sents the  Republican  liquidation  of  an  em- 
pire that  was  founded  by  Republicans. 

We  rightly  attributed  the  wars  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam  to  Democratic  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Johnson,  but  we  must  constantly 
remind  ourselves  that  Republican  Presidents 
Introduced  us  to  the  "manifest  destiny"  of 
adventuring  In  the  Pacific. 

PTTKCHASING  OF   ALASKA 

It  was  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  William 
Seward,  who  did  the  purchasing  of  Alaska 
from  Russia.  Presidents  McKlnley  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  such  Republican  sUteamen  as 
Hay.  Taft  and  Beveridge,  such  Republican 
Oaesarite  figures  as  Mahan  and  MacArthur 
are  the  reason  we  got  Involved  In  Islands  and 
archipelagos  to  the  west  of  California. 

Europe,  through  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  has  always  been  a  Dem- 
ocrat party  show.  There  was  no  Idea  of  im- 
perial conqueat  In  Europe,  no  new  states 
like  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  nor  possession  like 
the  Philippines.  Guam.  Midway  and  Samoa, 
which  the  Republicans  fetched  us  in  the 
Pacific. 

But  It's  an  open  question  of  whether  the 
Democratic-led  European  wars  and  the  Wil- 
son-FDR pitch  to  establish  a  World  Govem- 
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ment  wasn't  »  larger  exCTClM  in  arrogance 
than  what  the  OOP  started  In  the  area  of 
Asia. 

MOBi  w  PABTT's  TaAnmoir 

Fittingly  and  sadly  Richard  Nixon  <R.) 
now  finds  it  his  lot  to  quit  on  a  movement 
of  conquest  which  was  conunenced  by  other 
Republicans  in  another  era.  He  has  more  in 
his  palrty's  tradition  when,-  back  in  19«4,  he 
wanted  us  to  become  the  partner  in  France's 
imperial  design  and  to  k^ep  inrify^iina 
pinned  down  under  colonial  rule.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Itouglas  MacArthur  would 
have  approved. 

Fitting  also,  and  Just  as  sad.  Is  the  role 
of  Mike  Mansfleld  (D.)  In  signaling  the  be- 
ginning of  our  and  as  a  power  In  Europe.  I 
grant  that  Mansfleld  doesn't  put  It  that  way. 

The  Mansfleld  Doctrine  would  require  us 
to  withdraw  150.000  American  troops  from 
Europe  and  to  leave  150.000  there.  But  It  Is 
the  directional  trend  that  counts. 

YANKS  ARE  COMING  HOME 

The  Yanks  are  coming  home.  And  the  rea- 
son for  withdrawal  also  counts.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  stay  in  Europe.  We're  broke,  "me  blg- 
spendlng  Deeoocrate  have  wrecked  us. 

Losing  wars  and  beating  retreats  are  not 
m  the  American  style.  It  is  just  as  well  for 
the  two  parties  to  share  the  blame  for  over- 
expansion.  A  severe  contraction  of  our  world 
responsibilities  Is  now  in  order.  A  far  more 
candid  rellanoe  on  our  nuclear  weapons  rtmisX 
accompany  the  pullback  of  troops  and  in- 
fluence. 

Where  there  has  been  two-party  blame. 
there  must  now  be  all-party  remedy. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  20  1971] 

MAJtING  It   MUTtTAL 

The  Senate's  defeat  of  the  Mansfleld 
amendment  wUl  make  It  possible  to  move 
toward  East-West  negotiations  for  mutual 
balanced  force  reductions  rather  than  a  uni- 
lateral, mandatory.  50  per  cent  slash  in  Amer- 
ican troops  along  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than  for 
NATO  to  go  In  disarray  Into  arms  reduction 
talks  with  the  Warsaw  Pact.  That  would  l>e 
tn.le  about  any  negotiation  at  any  time,  but 
the  extraordinary  shift  In  Soviet  policy  on 
the  troop-cut  issue  emphasizes  the  point.  For 
Moscow,  for  the  first  time,  has  accepted  NATO 
and  the  unity  of  the  West  as  continuing  fac- 
tors on  the  European  scene  toy  agreeing  In 
principle  to  discuss  the  Western  proposal  for 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions. 

This  political  fact  is  far  more  Important  to 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  than  the  mUl- 
tary  terms  of  whatever  agreement  ultimately 
may  be  reached.  Until  now,  Moscow  has 
sought  to  divide  NATO  by  reducing  tension 
with  America's  allies  in  Europe  while  main- 
taining an  adveiBary  stance  towarcj  the 
United  States.  Even  while  negotiating  with 
the  United  States  on  strategic  arms,  BerUn 
and  the  Middle  East,  the  Kremlin  has  main- 
tained its  Ideological  attacks  against  the 
United  States  around  the  world.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Kremlin  has  agreed  to  negoti- 
ate Jointly  with  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  as  a  bloc. 

The  NATO  unity  Moscow  has  accepted  after 
two  decades  will  not  be  easUy  preserved  In  the 
projected  East-West  negotiations.  It  wotild 
not  have  been  preserved  at  aU  if  the  Senate 
had  opted  tor  American  disengagement  from 
Europe,  a  goal  the  Soviet  Union  now  seems 
to  have  postponed  If  not  abandoned.  Instead 
of  Its  old  call  for  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces 
irom  Europe,  Moscow  evidently  has  yielded. 
at  least  temporarily,  to  the  NATO  concept  of 
across-the-board  cuts  Involving  both  nation- 
al and  foreign  forces  on  European  soil. 

Unwuiing  to  ivmove  Its  own  troops  from 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Kremlin  appears  to  have 
•ccepted  the  argument  for  continuing  "peacc- 
rul  engagement"  of  the  United  States  and 
toe  BoviBt  Union  In  Europe's  future  which 
President  Johnson  maOe  In  the  mld-lSflCs. 


Only  by  aasurlBi;  miUtary  stahtuty  in  thte 
way  can  ChancsHor  Wttly  Branitt's  iMgetl»^ 
tlons  for  a  Suropena  aettftnttbnt,  based  on 
the  territorial  statiia  quo,  be  broqght  to  frui- 
tion. 

It  wiu  not  Iw  vwytb  reituea  forces  tm.  both 
sides  of  the  ■ast>Weet  tttvtdlng  line  And  yet 
maintain  the  mllttaiy  balance.  Soviet  troops, 
withduawn  (K  urm  huxtdnd  mUas,  oould  <«• 
turn  quickly,  while  American  troops  -would 
have  to  be  withdrawn  •,000  mUes.  In  detailed 
studies,  however,  tl»  Nattonat  SeeuMCy  Coon- 
cU  has  devised  inifk  tlMit,.vttboutlBimedi«te 
risk,  would  permit  acrOa-the>hoaitt  otrts  ef 
10  to  80  per  cent  on  tiBth  sldaB  <tf  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  a  first  Ittsp.  Beyond  that,  r«lao- 
tions  might  have  to  tnloe  an  asymmetrical 
form  dtfllcult  for  the  Russians  to  accept  or 
inrotve  far  greater  lUka  for  the  West.  But 
even  such  risks  might  be  considered  after  a 
peace  settlement  had  been  achieved  and  a 
united  Western  Xurope.  with  Brttlan  a  men- 
ber  of  the  Common  Market,  had  begtm  to 
move  toward  a  more  effectlTe,  common  de- 
fense. 

The  Seiukte  can  perform  f*.  useftil  role  In 
urging  the  Administration  to  press  the  nego- 
tiations forward.  But  it  must  mot  confuse 
the  objective  of  Wlttidrawal  in  Vietnam,  an 
area  of  secondary  importance  to  the  United 
States,  -with  the  vital  interests  in  Btirope  that 
dMnand  continuing  American  engagement  if 
peace  Is  to  be  malnttf  ned. 

jFrom  the  Washington  Post,  May  30,  1971 1 

CHALME«S  M.   RoBBRTS VOTSB  ilnutoB 

Senate's  Mood 

The  roll  call  is  the  definKlve  Instrument  of 
democratic  decision  in  the  XJhl ted"  states  Sen- 
ate but  the  outcome  does  hot  always  disclose 
the  .*hole  5t«?ry.  In  the  ce-se '  of  Sen  Mike 
Mah^eld's  'efforts  to  aash  the  Am?rtcen 
forces  jn  JfATO,  the  Senate  votes  yesterday 
told  tar.-  far  less  than  the  whole  tale. 

In  fact.  Mansfield  lost  the  battle,  but  won 
the  wax.  What  counts  was  not  the  roll  calls 
but  the  mood  of  the  Senate.  President  Nlxcn 
and  the  NATO  allies  cahnot  escape  the  fact 
that  the  mood  was  highly  hostile  to  6,  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  situation. 

ay  curious  happenstance  It  Was  the  Krem- 
lin "Which  provided  the  key  to  Mansfield's 
roll  can  defeat.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet 
leadbr,  held  out  the  hbpe  that  mutual  re- 
ductions of  forces  and  armaments  can  be 
negotiated  between  NATO  and  the  rival  War- 
saw Pact.  A  large  number  of  senators  seized 
on  that  as  a  reason  to  stick  with  the  present 
situation  until  they  see  what  happens. 

Nonetheless,  a  check  of  the  five  subsUntlve 
roll  cans  yesterday  and  last  night  shows  that 
a  majority  of  the  100  senators  (97  of  whom 
showed  up  for  one  vote  or  another)  casts  a 
"yea"  for  one  or  another  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 

Of  course,  the  votes  cannot  be  added  that 
way  to  win  approval  of  legislation  but  they 
can  be  added  that  way  to  demonstrate  that  a 
clear  majority  was  willing  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  express  dlssatlsfacOon  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

Although  he  won  only  15  votes.  Sen.  Prank 
Church  (D-Idaho)  offered  what  probably  was 
the  most  telling  argument  of  the  evening.  He 
wanted  to  cut  50.000  troops  from  the  cur- 
rent 300,000,  Instead  o^  the  150,000  slash 
Mansfleld  proposed. 

Church's  point  was  that  such  a  small  uni- 
lateral move  might  produce  a  parallel  ac- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  and /or  provide  a 
sort  of  earnest  of  the  American  intent  to 
agree  to  mutual  troop  reductions. 

But  the  Senate  drew  back  from  risk  tak- 
ing; it  preferred  to  make  a  record,  to  ad- 
monish the  President  to  get  on  with  nego- 
tiations and  to  tell  the  European  allies  that 
somehow  they  must  pick  up  more  of  the  tab. 
ntoee  allies  Sheuld  make  no  mistake  about 
what  happened  In  th«  Senate:  they  should 
not  miftread  the  rdll  calls. 


The  Soaate  debate  has  served  a.  number 
of  other  vmUA  purjfeoass.  Pcc  «h*  n  baa 
ex|h3nd  the  tact  tint  thore  is  a  mlnoclty 
not  yet  a  vwy  laiae  one,  of  senaAon,  aosuy 
EMmocrats,  who  hsvAnbeen  driven  ^leclaUy 
by  the  andoctilna  -««ir:inft<i  soBiettxlnK  close 
to  oi»>>fc9te  isoiaaoQism.  ' 

Tbm  speotacle  of  Ssn.  J.  W:  Fuibtigbt  (D- 
Ark.)  readhag  with  appiovai  ths  w«rds  two 
decades  ago  of  the  UteSM.  Bobert  A.  Taft 
was  a  case  In  point.  For  what  "Blfl  ^en  was 
arguing  was  essentlaUy  that  the  United 
States  had  no  role  in  Sorope  other  than  to 
hdp  the  Burapeaaa  back  on  their  economio' 
fo*t.  (.• 

Pulbright  Is  one  of  those  who  today  sim- 
ply does  not  believe  there  is  a  Soviet  men- 
ace to  Western  Europe,  yesterday  he  was  con- 
veniently bluzsilng  the  record  of  the  past  30 
years  In  tliat  respect. 

A  second  point  of  valtte  in  the  Senate  de- 
bate has  been  the  public  revelaUon  of  where 
the  leading  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
dates stand  on  one  of  the  critical  foreign 
policy  tsBues. 

Twd  of  them.  Sen.  George  MoGovem  of 
South  Dakota  and  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa 
appear  to  stand  -with  Pulbrlght  and  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana  Is  close  to  that  posi- 
tion. 

Senatots  Edmtmd  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  are  In  the 
center  of  the  party  spectnun  while  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington  is  o\'er  on 
the  right  end. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  a 
proclaimed  non-candidate  who  nonettieless 
few  really  rule  out,  iqipearc  to  stand  some- 
where between  the  McOovem-Hughee  wing 
of  the  party  and  that  of  Muskle  and  Hum- 
phrey. 

Mike  Mansfleld  is  not  running  for  anything 
and  nobody  doubts  that.  But  the  mrnntjtTii^ 
senator  picked  his  moment  well  to  bring  the 
NATO  issue  to  full  debate.  He  deserves  more 
than  a  mere  round  of  applause  for  that. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  May  20,  1971) 

The  Right  Question 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — The  world's  greatest  de- 
liberative body  has  J)een  locked  In  his- 
toric deimte  on  an  issue  worthy  of  its  vocal 
chords,  to  wit,  the  Mansfleld  amendment. 
This  would  force  a  50  per  cent  reduction  In 
the  Anterican  mlUtary  presence  In  Europe, 
and  here  are  some  of  the  subtle  terms  in 
whleO  the  Senators  discussed  this  difficult 
matter. 

John  Stennis  of  Mississippi  (stentorian 
voice,  vigorous' gestures,  grandfatherly  man- 
ner) :  "I  dont  believe  you  help  anyone  by 
sending  him  to  the  contersnce  table  with 
shackles  on  .  .  .  The  Presldem  of  the  United 
States  is  rassliag  with  this  problem  day  and 
night  .  .  he  has  the  authority  and  I  want 
us  to  keep  the  responsibility  on  him." 

John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island  (gamecock 
strut,  spread-eagled  arms,  bellicose  tone) : 
•We're  trying  to  promote  a  little  bit  of 
equity.  We  got  men  there  picking  up  butts, 
we  got  men  there  painting  flagpoiee,  when 
they  should  bar  home  with  their  famllias." 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Ifinnesota  (dark 
tuLlr,  light  coat,  easy  flow  of  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, verbs  and  adveitM) :  "I  dont  believe  In 
giving  away  our  power  In  advance  of  negotia- 
tions. I  dont  believe  in  unilateral  disarma- 
ment." 

Stuart  Sjrmlngton  of  Missouri  (distin- 
guished manner  but  groping  Dor  words  as 
be  answers  H.H.H.) :  "That  U  appraachlng 
the  ultimate  In  ridlculousnees — amy  I  say 
to  my  beloved  friend  ft<am  Minnesota?" 

Mr.  Pastore:  "And  what  about  those  news- 
p^>er  ads — Join  the  Army  and  take  a  vaca- 
tion in  Europe?" 

This  was  a  debate  during  which  all  the 
Demoerstlo  Presidential  oaddldates,  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  men,  put  In  an  appearance. 
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testUylng  both  to  tlie  la^ortMMe  of  Um 
iMue  Kid  to  tb«  Blw  a<  tlw  gaUarleaw 

Tsi,  for  auob  m  ooeaalon.  fcbe  vboio  <le- 
bkto  aermwd  rktber  ad  boo.  Stn*tor  Hike 
MjuulMd  only  proctpttated  the  lasue  %  Uttio 
over  a  wMk  ftfo,  and  ebboj  o<  wbat  Mr.  Pa«- 
tore  called  '"Uie  boous-pocua  amandiaanta" 
tlxat  bad  flnt  ta  be  dlspoMd  of  bad  been  de- 
vised almoat  ov«nUgtiW-a  matter  at  wblcb 
tbe  procedural  sUekler.  Mr.  Stennla.  tr»- 
quently  oonplalned. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  effect  was  a  certain  spon- 
tantUy  net  always  apparent  in  Senate  debate. 
Instead  of  reading  long,  gray  statements  In 
long,  gray  voices,  most  Senators  were  speak- 
ing extemporaneously  and  even  wltb  some 
heat.  At  one  point,  Mr.  Pastore  even  got  a 
round  of  supposedly  forbidden  applause  from 
the  galleries. 

But  neither  rhetoric  nor  atmosphere  oould 
quite  conceal  the  deeper  problem  with  which 
the  Senate  was  trying  to  grapple — not  Just 
the  question  of  troop  levels  In  Burope,  nor 
even  tbe  "Constitutional  Issue"  whether  the 
President  or  Congress  ought  to  decide  It; 
what  was  really  being  debated  was  tbe  Amer- 
ican role  in  the  world,  and  how  much — If 
any — It  ought  to  be  changed  or  restricted  to 
conform  to  new  circumstances. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  for  instance,  made  It  clear 
he  was  not  "pleading  for  President  Nixon" 
in  opposing  the  Mansfield  amendment  but 
was  "pleading  for  a  United  States  foreign 
policy  that  will  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  this  world."  That  is  the  authentic  voice  of 
those  who  shaped  the  nation's  post-World 
War  II  view  of  tbe  world,  as  was  that  of  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  who  reminded  the  Senate  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia:  "I'm 
not  a  cold  warrior,  I  think  you  know  that,  but 
that  happened." 

On  tbe  other  hand,  said  Birch  Bayb  of 
Indiana,  "how  much  of  a  presence  do  we 
have  to  have  to  guarantee  what  Interest?" 
Alan  Cranston  of  California  saw  it  as  "moral- 
ly grotesque"  to  regard  any  number  of  Amer- 
icans, 300,000  or  160,000,  as  a  sort  of  "human 
tripwire"  deliberately  set  out  to  force  tbe 
United  States  Into  defending  Burope  while 
defending  them.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas 
raised  the  question  why  withdrawing  Amer- 
icans from  Vietnam,  a  war  aone,  was  not  a 
threat  to  national  security  If  withdrawing 
them  from  peaceful  Btirope  was  a  threat. 
And  Mr.  Pastore,  conceding  that  Soviet  activ- 
ities in  Cseehoslovakla  and  the  Middle  Bast 
demonstrated  that  "the  peril  still  does  exist," 
nevertheless  asked  what  should  be  "tbe 
American  participation"  and  what  that  of 
other  allies  in  countering  the  peril. 

The  vote  on  tbe  Mansfield  amendment 
won't  settle  that,  and  the  debate  did  not 
always  shed  useful  light  on  the  matter,  but 
there  was  at  least  a  sense  about  tbe  pro- 
ceedings that  tbe  right  question  was  being 
asked.  These  days,  that's  sometblBg. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Thurs- 
day, May  20.  1B71 1 
Arm  MANsnsLo  .  .  .? 

No  matter  what  the  Senate  does  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  now  or  tomorrow  or 
a  month  from  now  tbe  President  will  be  the 
technical  winner  because  there  simply  will 
not  be  any  unilateral  withdrawal  this  year 
of  American  troops  from  Burope. 

But  In  tbe  longer  view  of  events  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield  baa  already  made  the 
one  point  which  really  interests  him  now, 
as  over  a  very  long  time  in  the  past,  which 
is  that  times  have  changed  and  tbe  type 
of  arrangements  which  the  United  States 
mads  for  the  security  of  Europe  during  the 
high  days  of  tbe  oHd  war  are  out  of  date 
and  need  recasting. 

It  seems  to  be  Just  coincidence,  not  ad- 
vance planning  by  anyone,  that  this  mo- 
ment of  a  new  truth  In  Washington — of 
the  inevitability  at  a  rethinking  of  all  In- 
volved   In    stationing    American    forces    In 


Bur^>e — comes  Just  as  the  Russians  are 
'*^"C""ff  what  appears  to  be  av.  Invitation 
to  open  East-West  talks  on  tbe  subject  of 
mutual  troop  withdrawals. 

Whether  they  do  want  a  true  negotiation, 
remains  to  be  tested.  Tbetr  purposes  In  such 
talks,  sboxild  they  take  place,  would  not  at 
all  points  coincide  with  Western  purposes. 
Russian  national  Interests  are  Busslan.  not 
Western. 

The  sequence  of  evsnts  in  all  tbls  needs 
to  be  noted.  It  goes  like  tbls. 

March  to.  Leonid  BreEbnev,  by  then  the 
recognised  "top  man"  in  tbe  Russian  hier- 
archy, made  what  Americans  would  call  the 
"keynote"  address  at  tbe  Mtb  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  In  Moscow.  News  re- 
ports on  It  at  tbe  time  were  concerned  most- 
ly wltb  what  he  said  about  Soviet  domestic 
alTalrs.  Most  ignored  entirely  a  brief  and 
what  seemed  then,  a  perfunctory,  passage 
about  the  desirability  or  reducing  arms  and 
tension  in  Burope. 

May  11.  Senator  Mansfield  tacked  an 
amendment  on  the  pending  draft  extension 
bill  requiring  a  cut  by  half  of  the  number 
of  American  troops  stationed  in  Europe  by 
the  end  of  1971. 

May  14.  Mr.  Breshnev  delivered  a  televised 
address  marking  tbe  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Georgian  Soviet  Republic. 
In  It  he  developed  in  much  more  detail  bis 
theme  from  March  30.  This  time  it  was  a  spe- 
cific invitation  "to  start  negotiations." 

May  17.  Russian  Prime  Minister  Koeygin, 
in  a  speech  welcoming  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau  to  Moscow,  picked  up  the 
Brezhnev  theme  and  said  Russia  was  ready 
to  do  "everything  possible"  to  get  agreement 
on  force  reductions  In  Bvirope.  He  called  on 
the  Western  countries  to  "display  real  readi- 
ness to  take  practical  steps  in  this  direction." 
May  17.  American  Ambcusador  Jacob  Beam, 
acting  on  Instructions  from  Washington, 
called  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  for  clari- 
fication and  to  express  American  interest  In 
the  Russian  proposals. 

The  sequence  seems  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  moves  were  not 
a  sudden  atten:ipt  to  capitalize  on  the  Mans- 
field move  In  the  Senate.  The  Russian  bu- 
reaucracy does  not  move  that  fast. 

Nor  Is  there  anything  novel  about  Mos- 
cow's talk  about  troop  reductions.  Moscow 
has  long  been  trying  to  Interest  tbe  west 
European  countries  in  anything  which  would 
end  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
and  its  armed  forces  from  Europe. 

But  times  have  changed.  Russia  now  has 
Its  own  interearts  in  ea&lng  tensloris  along  its 
power  frontiers  in  Europe.  It  has  an  un- 
friendly China  at  Its  back  In  Asia.  It  has  se- 
vere economic  problems  at  home.  It  has  prac- 
tical interests  in  a  resettlement  of  East-West 
relations  over  Europe  which  might  cause  It  to 
settle  for  lees  now  than  it  would  have  ex- 
pected even  a  few  years  back. 

Obviously.  Moscow  dreams  of  a  breakup  of 
the  NATO  alliance,  a  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  behind  the  Atlantic  and  a  frag- 
mentation oi  Western  Europe  leaving  Rus- 
sia dominant  over  all  of  Eurasia.  And  equally 
obvious,  neither  Washington  nor  its  allied 
capitals  In  Europe  has  any  Intention  of  giv- 
ing Moscow  its  dream. 

But  perhaps  Iifr.  Brezhnev  knows  now  that 
even  a  quarter  of  that  loaf  might  be  better 
than  thUigs  as  they  are.  Tbe  UjS.  won't  know 
without  testing  him  out  and  discovering  Just 
what  he  wo\ild  settle  for  now. 

The  essential  fact  of  tbe  moment  Is  that 
whatever  the  Senate  does  to  the  Immediate 
Bfansfleld  proposal,  its  mood  is  in  tune  with 
change.  The  desire  for  a  cutback  In  American 
oommltmenta  and  costs  in  Europe,  In  fact 
everywhere.  Is  dominant.  Tbe  old  arrange- 
ments are  in  fact  out  ot  phase  wltb  tbe 
times. 

It  Is  a  coincidence,  but  certainly  a  fortu- 
nate one,  that  the  Russians  do  seem  to 
be,  for  their  own  reasons,  also  Interested  In 


finding  out  whether  what  could  not  be  ne- 
gotiated before  might  be  negotiable  now. 

The  only  thing  needing  saying  is  thai  the 
State  Department  has  properly  and  wisely 
and  promptly  nxoved  to  explore  the  posalblU- 
ties  opened  up  by  the  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln 
remarks. 

(From  tbe  Evening  Star,  May  20.  1971] 
Dbsxbvxd  Ddxats 

Senate  moves  to  hamstring  the  American 
commitment  to  NATO  yesterday  went  down 
to  the  resounding  defeats  they  so  richly  de- 
served. Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, sensing  the  inevitability  of  defeat  for 
his  mischievous  amendment  which  would 
have  required  a  cut  from  300.000  to  150,000 
in  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  In 
Europe  by  the  end  of  the  year,  threw  his 
support  to  Senator  Nelson's  softer  but  fun- 
damentally equally  nonsensical  substitute 
amendment. 

The  Nelson  amendment,  which  the  Wis- 
consin Denaocrat  sought  to  attach  to  the 
draft  extension  bill,  would  have  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  50,000  U.S.  troops  annually 
until  the  150.000-man  level  was  reached  in 
June  1974.  if  Eaat-West  negotiations  (or  a 
mutual  reduction  were  not  undertaken  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  This,  as  Senator  Sten- 
nls  pointed  out.  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  "tbe  Soviets  to  force  us  to  withdraw 
50,000  (troops)  a  year  by  their  nterely  refus- 
ing to  begin  negotiations."  The  Senate  did 
well  to  defeat  this  addle-pated  amendment 
by  a  lopsided  63-26  vote. 

Three  Denoocratlc  presidential  hopefuls — 
Senators  Bayh,  Hughes  and  McOovem — 
added  nothing  to  their  already  sllgbt  creden- 
tials for  high  office  by  voting  for  the  Nelson 
amendment.  Four  others — Senators  Hum- 
phrey, Mxiskle.  Kennedy  and  Jackson — dem- 
onstrated better  sense  and  a  more  sharply- 
honed  feeling  of  responsibility  for  this  coun- 
try's security  In  opposing  the  amendment. 
Kennedy  later  Joined  the  three  superdovea 
in  voUng  for  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  was  defeated  by  a  61-36  vote. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  or  ought 
to  be  anything  sacrosanct  about  a  troop  level 
of  300.000  men  In  Europe.  Where  there  Is  fat. 
It  ought  to  be  trimmed.  And  certainly  a  case 
can  be  nude  for  bringing  every  pressure  to 
bear  on  tbe  European  members  of  NATO, 
partlcvUarly  West  Oermany,  to  absorb  all  or 
most  of  the  $1.8  billion  drain  on  our  deficit 
balance  of  payments  attributable  to  the  sta- 
tioning of  U.S.  troops  In  Europe. 

But  It  would  be  madness,  as  lanoBr  Presi- 
dents Harry  Trunum  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  34  top  officials  from  the  past  four  ad- 
ministrations have  testified,  to  legislate  a 
unilateral  American  withdrawal  without 
consideration  of  the  effect  on  either  our 
friends  or  foes,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
the  Russians  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
discuss  mutual  force  reductions.  This  Krem- 
lin initiative  should  be  given  the  serious 
consideration  It  merits  by  the  NATO  foreign 
ministers  when  they  meet  in  Lisbon  next 
month. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  it  U 
largely  becaxxse  of  the  Western  security  sys- 
tem of  which  NATO  U  the  linchpin  that  the 
world  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentry  has  been 
spared  the  agonies  of  a  global  war.  Repub- 
lican isolationism  certainly  was  a  contribu- 
tory factor  leading  to  the  conflagration  of 
World  War  IT.  It  would  be  the  final  Irony  (In 
more  senses  than  one)  If  Democratic  neo- 
isolatlonlsm  were  to  be  allowed  to  ignite 
W^rld  War  HI. 

First  Linx  or  Dijtnsk  Pkxiled — ^NATO  Taoor 

ISSTTV   Is    CXI7C3AI. 

The  Senate  vote  tbls  week  on  tbe  amend- 
ment by  Ben.  Mike  Mansflald  to  reduce  Amer- 
ica's troop  strength  in  tbe  Nortb  AUantlo 
Treaty  Oi^anlzatlon  by  half  confirontB  tbe 
nation  with  a  crucial  forelgn-poUcy  issue. 


Tbe  result  of  tbe  proapcetlye  debate  wOl  la- 
fluenoe  our  future  rede  in  world  affairs  aod 
could  decide  tbe  survival  at  KATO  itself. 

Senator  MtuiSlMd  inatsts  that  the  present 
United  StsAes  troop  eowwnKment  at  800,000 
is  excessive  and  an  unnsoessary  drain  on 
Amectean  nsources.  He  tkloka  our  NATO 
allies  aboiiid  do  aaors  tat  tbstr  own  «*-*'■»— 
He  would  Xlseee  tbe  wttbdrawal  of  IMjOOO 
mUitary  pscsonnti  from  Xurops  this  year  by 
cttttiog  off  supporting  funds  by  an  smend- 
meat  to  tbe  AdmlnlstraUon'a  draft-extension 
biU. 

There  is  an  indication  that  President  Nlaon 
may  veto  tbe  draft  bill  If  it  is  b\udened  wltb 
the  Mansfield  rider.  Thus,  approval  of  tbs 
amendment  would  be  doubly  crippling. 

Disillusionment  wltb  tbe  war  in  Vietnam 
accounts  in  part  for  tbe  support  being  given 
the  Mansfield  measure.  Many  Americans,  in- 
cluding defense-minded  senators,  have  come 
to  question  the  stationing  of  large  foreas 
abroad  In  the  face  of  reported  Indlffwenee  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  aUies.  But  this  is  not  tbe 
issue. 

Oen.  Andrew  J.  Okxxlpaster,  tbe  supreme 
allied  commander  in  Burc^w,  brought  tbe 
matter  into  sharp  focus  by  warning  that  "any 
unUateral  (U.S.)  withdrawal  wotUd  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  NATO."  Tbe  key  point  is 
"unilateral." 

General  Ooodpaster  and  statesmen  in  both 
political  parties  see  danger  in  a  DMsaive  UjB. 
withdrawal  from  Western  Burope  without  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  Soviet  forces  In 
Eastern  Burope.  The  Mansfield  amendment 
would  undermine  tbe  posslbUlty  of  a  bilateral 
troop  reduction,  hinted  at  recently  by  Soviet 
Party  Chief  Leonid  Breabnev. 

Why  would  the  Russians  cooperate  wltb 
us  if  we  forfeit  everytblng  in  advance?  As 
Sen.  Robert  Orlffin  said,  tbe  timing  of  tbe 
Mansfield  amendment  could  not  be  more  un- 
fortunate. 

The  U.S.  troop  level  In  E\irope  is  at  the 
lowest  point  since  NATO  was  organised  more 
than  two  decades  ago — down  from  a  peak 
strength  of  427.000.  Reduction  of  this  force 
by  half  would  be  an  open  invitation  for  our 
allies  to  make  whatever  aocoounodatlon  tbey 
can  with  Moscow.  Instead  of  being  an  asser- 
tion of  our  strength  and  reeolve.  an  American 
force  of  only  150,000  men  oould  be  viewed 
as  little  more  than  a  hostage  in  Europe  to 
overwhelming  Russian  power. 

NATO  remains  a  first  line  of  national  de- 
fense. It  should  be  strengthened,  not  weak- 
ened, at  a  time  when  Soviet  military  might 
is  at  an  all-time  high  and  increasing  steadily. 

Counting  Gains  and  Losses 
(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washington. — No  simple  box  score  can 
record  the  gains  and  losses  that  were  regis- 
tered in  the  Senate's  rejection  of  a  move  to 
reduce  by  half  tbe  American  forces  In  Burope 
this  year,  or  even  over  tbe  next  three  years. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mbnt.,  tbe  majority 
leader,  who  forced  the  issue  aftsr  a  patient 
six-year  effort  to  prod  tbe  Wbite  House  into 
making  more  gradual  reductions,  lost  tbe 
Immediate  battle,  as  be  knew  be  would. 
President  Nixon,  firing  tbe  massive  big  guns 
of  former  Democratic  administrations  and 
profiting  from  a  sudden  Soviet  offer  to  nego- 
tiate mutual  reductions  of  troops  in  Burope, 
beat  back  tbe  Senate  rebellion,  as  be  knew 
he  could,  by  one  means  or  another. 

But  more  than  that  happened  here  during 
the  flare-up. 

Nixon  has  won  the  chance  to  negotiate 
allied  and  Communist  ttaap  reductions  In 
West  and  East  Europe  without  being  eom- 
mitted  to  unilateral  American  cutbacks  in 
advance.  Mansfield  and  even  the  senators 
who  lined  up  against  him  have  now  imposed 
on  the  President  a  duty  to  nsgotlata  in 
earnest  with  the  Russians  where  previously 
they  sensed  no  real  urgency  or  desire  for 
success. 

Nixon  has  won  tbe  right  to  reassert  tbs 


Prsstdatit^  eoataol  ovse  tto  itayttas  at  dsel- 
slon-maklnc  on  forsiga  pottejr  Issnss.  SM 
Mansflia^  Umpky  by  sta«iac  «1»  eenftonta- 
tlon  and  f oroliic  a  nssMlTB  Jkdmlidstiattoo 
eotlatetattack.  has  ataksd  oat  a  poswrful 
plaos  for  tbs  Bsxuts  la  tbs  dseUloa  p»oossa. 
Tbe  PresMsnt  wm  contbius  to  argtis  tbat 
be  must  be  prs-emtn«nt  In  tbe  i<««i»i«ttoTi  gf 
tbs  natteaal  seeurtty  but  fHands  and  adver- 
saries alike  bav«  now  s««i  bow  Mg  a  chal- 
lenge can  be  mooatsd  against  bis  Judgments. 

Tbe  Prasldent  bas  won  tbs  right  to  z«- 
aasurs  tbs  West  Osmiana  and  tbs  otbsr 
Buropsan  alllss  tbat  bis  pladgss  of  support 
and  commitments  can  1m  mads  to  prwall 
inside  tbe  Amarican  govsmment.  Tst  Msm- 
fleld  bas  sucossdad  In  alerting  tbs  allies,  as 
never  before,  tbat  tbey  cannot  Indsfinltsly 
oount  on  tbe  Amsrioaa  people  to  suffer  tbe 
West's  daf«nse  burdens  in  Buxcpe  or  alss- 
where  while  giving  only  grudglns  help. 

Moreover,  whether  or  not  bs  wsUxmass  It. 
tbe  Prssldent  bss  gained  further  evidanoe 
tbat  bis  first  instincts  about  tbe  public's 
weariness  and  dsslre  tat  a  more  modest 
posture  in  tbs  world  wars  correct.  Clearty  bis 
more  recent  and  more  ambiguous  Interpre- 
tations of  tbe  "Nixon  I>octrlne"  will  only 
invite  more  drastic  assaults  oa  both  bis 
policies  and  prera«atlves. 

Mansfield  and  bu  llke-mlndsd  coUsaguss, 
in  turn,  have  bad  a  taste  of  tbe  overbearing 
reaction  that  tbslr  moves  toward  large-seals 
retrenchment  can  evoke,  not  only  from  tbs 
oold-war  generation  of  American  leaders  but 
also  from  sympathetic  oOdals,  otaservan  and 
oommentators  who  baatcaUy  abare  their  de- 
sire to  limit  tbe  powers  of  tbs  prssidency  and 
to  revise  tbe  Nation's  priortUaa.  As  the  war  in 
Vietnam  bas  shown,  no  fonlgn  policy  can 
long  survive  sgatnst  deep  divisions  at  iMxne. 

Both  sides  in  the  argument  over  tbs  ttaapa 
la  Burope  have  gained  uneqieoted  national 
attention  for  their  points  of  view. 

Nixon  and  others  have  been  able  to  demoa- 
Btrate  that  ka^lng  a  force  of  810,000  men  in 
Burope  and  tbe  Msdlterraaean  taivolvss  mora 
than  their  cost  or  tbe  fear  of  Soviet  attack 
Their  presence  asmiree  a  powetf ul  poUtlaal 
InftuMice  over  tbe  pattern  of  accommodation 
between  Bast  and  West  Buzope. 

Any  reduotton  of  Okms  ftxnss  bas  be«i 
shown  to  have  an  importaat  bearing  on  fu- 
txirs  rsUtions  with  Wart  aermany,  oa  rsla- 
tioQs  among  the  alUes,  on  arms  ooatiol  t*ifcif 
with  tbe  Russians  sad  on  tbe  iataagible  rep- 
uutlon  of  tbe  United  States  in  tbs  difficult 
post- Vietnam  era. 

Mansfield  and  others  havs  effectively  made 
tbe  point  that  longstsadm^  policies  acquire 
a  mcaaeatum  of  their  owa  and  that  oaly  tbe 
most  perslBteat  Uui  of  proddlag  aad  cbal- 
leage  can  stimulate  a  gesralns  rsappraisal. 
The  Senate  orlttos  may  also  have  done  mere 
than  any  recent  Prestdent  to  persuade  tbe  Bu- 
rc^Mana  to  make  a  more  serious  and  sustained 
contribution  to  tbe  common  defense. 

Both  sides  have  also  lost  soms  ground. 
Nixon  has  now  added  Burope  to  the  growing 
list  of  Issues  on  which  be  bas  been  uaable 
to  preserve  a  tmtted  froat.  espectaUy  between 
the  White  House  and  tbe  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate, propelled  to  a  vote  on  a  concrete  prx>- 
posal  within  a  week,  has  lost  ground  in  Ita 
effort  to  demonstrate  that  it  caa  calmly  and 
exhaustively  debate  'ttie  complex  Issues  of  na- 
tional security  aad  ssnime  raspooslbUltlaa 
that  were  long  left  to  the  executive  branch. 

It  may  be.  as  Secretary  at  State  wnUam  P. 
Rogers  suggested  last  week,  that  neither 
branch  of  government  eaa  heaoeforth  maa- 
age  tbe  oountry's  forelga  affcbs  without  the 
habit  of  conaboratlon  and  coastaat  ooa- 
stdtatton  that  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Vietnam 
experience. 

And  eqiiaUy  tnuaear,  in  the  wake  of  tbls 
week's  quick  proposal  aad  disposal  at  the 
Mansfield  AmendaMnt.  are  tbe  real  pro^ieeti 
of  negotiating  what  is  called  a  "nmttial  and 
balanced"  fcroe  rsdoctton  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  natiaoa. 
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Some  reepoasible  cOoials  and  ssnatota 
have  lone  felt  that  the  AnMrteaa  ptagamX 
tat  such  neffoUatloas  was  '*«^f  M  pilaMitly 
to  frustiate  the  <«— »«T"«t  (or  uallatanl 
Amsricaa  xeduetloas. 

But  aow  tbs*  theee  demands  have  surfsced 
wltb  such  faros  and  aow  that  tha  "•— Tl*~t. 
for  tbetr  owa  reesoas.  are  opeoly  tavfttBg 
the  Prsatdsnt  to  start  the  aegotlatiaiia.  the 
Artmlnlstratlop  wlU  be  forced  not  only  to 
lead  tbe  allies  Into  tbe  talks  but  also  to  re- 
ssssss  its  tsnas  for  a  dsaL 

Beblad  the  soeass  here.  oOclals  are  already 
saylag  that  the  price  to  be  obtalaad  for 
some  Amerlcaa  troop  withdrawals  from  Xu< 
rope  may  aot  be  mlUtarlly  reotpcocal  or 
wholly  sattsfactory.  Tbough  the  StHslaaa, 
too,  ars  thought  to  be  ovarextsnded  outside 
their  frontiers,  and  weary  of  military  oasts, 
Nixon  will  be  negottatlng  under  the  very  real 
threat  cf  unilateral  cutbacks  If  the  talks 
should  faU. 

Tb  that  extent,  the  President  has  lost  same 
flexlbUlty  even  In  Wedneeday's  Senate  viotory 
while  Mansfield.  In  defeat,  has  made  hlmseU 
one  of  tbe  most  Important  men  at  tbe  bar- 
gaining table. 

[From  tbe  Loa  Angeiea  Tlmea.  May  ao.  1971) 
OuBBxmavBAM  Tioor  OoiaoncxitT 

For  about  10  years  Mike  Msnsfleld  (O- 
Mont.).  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
has  been  saying  that  the  United  SUtas  baa 
far  too  many  troops  commlttsd  to  NATO, 
and  tbat  a  great  many  of  them  could  be 
brought  home  without  Jeopardlslag  the  de- 
fmse  of  Weetera  Burope.  And  for  about  10 
years  tbe  respcmse  of  suoosatfve  Presidents 
bas  been  to  say  tbat.  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, tbe  senator's  propoeal  alnqdy  wasnt 
feaaible. 

Now  Mansfield  bas  dsdded  to  fncs  tbe 
issue.  Next  Wedaeeday  the  Seaate  Is  sched- 
uled to  vote  oa  his  MU — eotually  aa  amsnd- 
ment  to  an  extension  of  the  draft  law— to  cut 
Americaa  foroes  la  Btvope  la  half  to  160,000 
men  by  tbe  end  of  the  year. 

Not  so  surprisingly.  rmM^AmrAn^  {ta  his- 
tory of  poor  coogressl  final  rdatlons.  the 
Nixon  Administration  was  caught  by  surprise 
on  tbe  timing  of  the  *^""f"t''1  move.  After 
an  initial  period  of  confusion,  tbe  President 
opened  a  counteroffensive.  His  position  waa, 
first,  to  ofqMss  any  Senate  move  on  NATO 
as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  tbe  for- 
eign policymakinc  rights  of  tbs  exeeuttve 
branch  and.  second,  to  muster  a  blpartlaan 
phalanx  of  stateamen.  led  by  former  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  IVuman,  to  recite  again 
tbe  reasons  why  a  reduction  of  U.8.  fOross  in 
NATO  at  this  time  would  be  immti^i  to 
American  Interests. 

aiven  the  mood  of  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent's first  argument  Is  aot  llki^  to  prove 
too  persuasive.  Tbe  secoad  polat  carries 
greater  weight.  As  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  noted,  the  real  goal  diould  be 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual 
reduction  of  foroee  la  Burope.  so  as  to  remove 
at  the  same  time  not  only  Amerloaa  troops, 
but  the  mala  reasoa  for  their  presence. 

It's  a  sound  arguawnt.  but  there  are  sound 
argmnents  on  the  o^thsr  slile  as  well.  The 
strongest  Is  that  now,  aa  throughout  NATO's 
long  history,  the  Western  Bur^paaas  simply 
have  act  beea  oontrlbuttag  their  fair  share 
of  awa  aad  resooroes  to  their  owa  defense, 
"nils  gap  between  abOlty  and  actual  perform- 
aace  bas  beea  filled  by  the  United  States, 
with  about  800,000  troope  who  have  with 
them  more  than  aoo.000  tfependeatB.  Theee 
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tagttmr  MeoiKLt  for  •  n«t  ikiUu-  dndn  of 
MMut  #1  btOUm  »  yeas. 

MUld  and  alMitUd  be  eut,  sntf  UmU  our  NATO 
pdn^UKn'tttbifld  CMI9  mm  of  ttte  dafenie 
»m<din:  But  ir«  »la«  know  thmt  tlM  ^arloua 
problems:  lnvt>lTWV->of  ■oropaatk  aecorltys  «f 
the  «eononUc8  ef  tfafaoai,  ot  tbm  Weston 
wsHtt'B  overall  i«I»tlocu  wltb  tb«  Sovltt 
Union — are  far  too  complex  and  InterreMtad 
to  be  resolved  by  the  easy  axptdlent  of 
eefftlm;  our  HATO  forces  Ifi  balf  by  year's 
ead.  •' 

The  Mansfield  ameiubneiH  is  a  sign  otf 
exbauBted  patience  and  a  clew  Earning  to 
the  Administration  and  NATO  that  the 
status  quo. in  European  defense  is  no  longer 
iolerabie.  Its  timing  may  be  awlcward  but  its 
goal  Is' sound,  and, support  for  tbat  goal  in 
the  Senate  and  hi  the  nation  can  only  grow 
fn  the  months  ahead. 


BiToyr  TO  Tanc  NATO  TaooFS  Woi»*r  Dn:  Otjt 

Washxngton. — Despite  the  defeat  of  the 
Uan&field  amendment  cal^og  for  the  reduc- 
tion o£  US.  military  forces  In  Europe,  the 
couiury  isi  gcvLng  to  clip  valuable  coupons 
from  lu  First,  It  is  only  a  temporary  setback, 
for  eventually  the  idea  will  prevail.  Second, 
it-  will  hapten  overdue  reforms  of  the  whole 
structure  of  European  defense. 

Sea.  Mansfield  (D-Moat.),  the  majority 
leader,  proposed  cutting  America's  European 
forc«i>  IroHi  300,000  to  150.000.  The  Admin- 
istration charged  that  this  would  fatally 
weaken  NATO,  but  that  was  not,  and  is  not, 
the  uitent  of  Mansfield  and  his  supfKjrters. 
Their  main  object  is  not  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  NATO  forces,  but  simply  to 
reduce  the  exceaaive  and  unfair  American 
contribution  to  It.  The  other  NATO  coon- 
trlee  could  easily  make  up  the  deficiency,  or 
•wen  enlarge  NATO  if  they  thought  it  de- 
sirable. 

Mansfield  has  said  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion that  there  is  no  reason  why  "over  250 
million  people  of  Western'  Europe,  with  tre- 
mendous Industrial  resources  and  long  mili- 
tary eaperience.  are  unable  to  organlae  an 
eSective  military  cocOltlon  to  defend  them- 
se'.ves  against  200  million  Russians — who  are 
contending  at  the  aaine  time  with  700  roll- 
lion  Chinese. " 

And  Kurt  Eisslnger,  the  former  chancellor 
of  Germany,  has  asked,  "Is  it  not  a  disgrace 
tbat  aoo  million  ,Amerlcans  muat  protect  250- 
300  miUion  Europeans?"  He  urged  the  NATO 
countries  of  Europe  to  'unite  tUair  power  so 
that  they  can  play  a  completely  new  and 
completely  different  role  in  the  world.  " 

But  why  should  they  if  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  continue  paying  most  of  the 
cost  for  their  defense,  as  it  has  for  over  20 
years? 

Tne  Mansfield  amendment  lost  not  on  Its 
merits,  but  by  careless  legislative  strategy. 
As  San.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R-lile.)  said, 
the  majority  leader  could  not  have  been 
"more  wrong"  in  bis  timing.  He  brought  it 
up  without  warning,  without  broad  consul- 
tation with  key  senators,  and  without  time 
to  develop  and  publicize  the  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  Its  adoption. 

Mansfield  exposed  himself  to  a  White 
House  bliukrleg,  which  Included  lining  up 
former  Presidents  Johnson  and  Truman, 
against  the  amendment.  The  public,  how- 
ever, was  not  told  that  another  former  Presi- 
dent, Gen.  Eisenhower,  had  called  for  reduc- 
tion of  American  NATO  forces  even  before 
Mansfield.  The  Administration  argued  that 
any  action  at  this  time  would  be  "hasty"  and 
"precipitant."  Eisenhower,  the  first  com- 
maoder  of  NATO,  dlapoaad  of  that  old  staU 
wben  he  said  on  October  20.  1063: 

•'Though  for  eight  years  In  the  White 
House,  I  believed,  and  announced  to  my  asso- 
ciates, that  a  reduction  of  American  strength 
In  Europe  should  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  Eu- 
ropean economies  were  restored,  the  matter 
was  then  considered  too  delicate  a  political 
question  to  raise.  I  believe  the  time  has  now 


ooaaa  wbas  «e  abould  atart  withdrawing 
same  of  those  tmopa."  - 
-  A  "unllatanU"  reduction  ot  Am^ai/^Ti  £u. 
ropean  (oroaa  «e  sre  told,  would  be  a  "abode" 
to  NATO,  but  It  OMy  b«  recalled  that  NATO 
survived  tb«  shook  of  France  withdrawing 
aU  of  its  armed  forces  several  years  ago. 

-  "■■■  I". 

[From,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Thursday, 
May  ao,  1971 1 
OmuAH  SRaas 

No  wonder  the  American  military  presence 
in  Europe  has  moved  into  the  more  general 
argument  over  International  money  insta- 
bility. Dollar  support  of  some  300,000  troops 
tn  Oennkny  is  a  highly  visible  part  of  that 
excess  of  foreign  spending  over  earnings 
abroad  which  explains  our  persistent  bal- 
ance-of -payments  «Jefl€lts.  During  these  same 
yean  the  West  Germans  were  working  up 
cumulative  payments  surpluses.  Basically  it 
was  the  disharmony  between  American  def- 
icits and  German  surpluses  that  has  set  the 
more  money  crisis  off. 

In  the  early  Sixties  the  West  German  gov- 
ernment took  account  of  these  disparities 
and  agreed  to  offset  dollar  spending  in  Ger- 
many by  dollar  purchases  in  this  country. 
But  as  early  as  1968  Dr.  Joseph  Aaehheim  of 
the  George  Washington  University  was  pre- 
senting his  view  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congreas  that  these  offsets  were 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  Germans  were 
merely  buying  Ameriean  war  goods  which 
they  would  have  had  to  buy  somewhere  any- 
how. ABd  their  purchase  of  special  U.S.  bonds 
merely  converted  short-term  into  longer- 
term  dollar  demands.  There  was  in  fact,  no 
incremental  assumption  by  the  Germans  of 
pay-out  costs  for  the  American  troops. 

Yet  Dr.  Aaehheim  argued  that  a  good  case 
could  b«  made  for  German  payment  of  up  to 
half  the  expense  oT  an  American  presence 
which,  to  be  sure,  helped  the  Americans  and 
NATO,  but  In  a  particular  way  helped 
the  Germans  hold  tbat  part  of  their  country 
not  already  In  Communist  hands.  On  the 
baels  of  the  1968  figtires,  Dr.  Aaehheim  reck- 
oned the  total  load — not  just  dollars  spent  In 
Germany,  but  the  overall  Treasury  burden 
of  the  U.S.  troopa  In  Germany — at  some  94 
billion  a  year.  German  payments — out  of 
those  cumulative  surpluses — of  $2  billion  a 
year  to  the  United  States,  he  said,  would  have 
turned  American  deficits  in  several  years  into 
surplus,  and  reduced  those  that  continued. 

The  Asehhelm  flgtures  were  of  course,  argu- 
able, as  was  his  premise  that  West  Germany's 
share  of  the  total  could  go  as  high  as  50  per 
cent.  He  was  careful  to  warn  that  'the  bar- 
gaining poaitlon  (in  this  money  matter]  of 
the  United  States  should  not  be  the  threat  of 
U.S.  [troop]  withdrawal."  What  he  was  sug- 
gesting, and  presumably  because  his  science 
is  tconomlcs,  not  strategy,  was  that  money 
stability  was  an  element  of  free-world  secu- 
rity Just  as  was  military  presence,  and  that 
the  one  shouldn't  Imperil  the  other. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  following   letters,   which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

PaOPOSXD    AMXtfOlCXNT    OF   THS   BlTD^CT,    1972, 
FOa    THK    DXPAaTlCXNT    OF    Hkalth.    Educ«- 
TION,  AND  Welfase  (S.  Doc.  No.  93^19) 
A  eommunlcatton  from  the  Ftesldent  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  request  for  i^jproprlatloAa  tranamlt- 
ted  In  the  budget  f6r  the  flacal  ysav  1973,  in 
the  amount  of  $18,600,000,  (or  th«  Depart- 
ment   at-  Health,    Education,    and    Welfare 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Proposed  Legislatioit  CoNCEamNc  the  Un- 
i,Awrm.  SxiztntE  or  AncBArr 
A  letter  from,  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  proposed  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  Conventkux  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;    to   the   Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Comptkoller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptiroller  General  of 
the  Unltld  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  review  entitled  "Determining  Army 
Major  Equipment  Needs — Problems  and  Sug- 
gestions for  Improvements"  (with  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Weutaxe  Reform 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  back- 
ground  information  regarding   the  Nation's 
welfare      programs       (with      accompanying 
papers ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  or  the  National  Safety  Council 
A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  transmitting  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions  of    the    Council    for    the    year    1970 
(With   accompanying  report);    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  inC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions  and  memorials  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.  Allen  ) : 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritor'y  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Resolution  No.  220 

"Relative  to  expressing  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  con- 
cern of  the  people  of  Guam  that  the  in- 
stallation of  a  Naval  pier  and  expansion 
of  the  Naval  Magaaine  In  Sella  Bay  in  the 
territory  of  Guam  will  Involve  the  storage 
of  tactical  atomic  weapons,  and  request- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  other  alternative  locations 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam : 

"Whereas,  it  has  recently  oome  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Legislature  that  the  proposed 
plan  for  the  installation  of  a  Naval  pier  and 
expansion  of  the  Naval  Magazine  at  Sella 
Bay  pursuant  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  Mili- 
tary Construction  Program  contemplates  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  Twenty-Five 
Million  Dollars  ($35,000,000.00)  over  the  next 
four  (4)  years,  such  expenditure  being  al- 
legedly for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  stor- 
ing ammunitions,  explosives,  and  weapons; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam,  being 
aware  that  there  has  been  no  statement 
from  the  Navy  regarding  the  proposed  site 
for  the  storage  of  the  tactical  atomic  weap- 
ons to  be  moved  from  Okinawa  after  its  re- 
version to  Japan,  are  concerned  in  view  of 
the  substantial  proposed  expenditure  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  Ouam,  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
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eminent  lb}|^-be  considering  the  storage  of 
tactical  atomic  weapofia  6b  tbetr  liriand;  and 

■'Whereas,  it  Is  the  -consensus  of  this  Leg- 
h^ttire  that  the  stprmge'-oif  anch  %uxaie 
weapons  on  the  Islani^  of  6uam,  which  Is  a 
highly  populated  aasa -jMOMid  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  p^ple  qX  puwo.  seri- 
ously th'reetenlng  the  health  aDd  safety  ot 
the  citizens  of  <Kutm;'it&d 

"Wheraa%  the  I^c^lat^re  wLsJties  to  pro- 
pose tO't^e  Government  oT  the  united  States 
That  other  areas  In  the  Pacific  islands  which 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  having  SU4A  a 
military  installation,  are  asore  suitable  for 
the  storage  of  tactloai  atomic  weapons,  such 
areas  not  having  the  large  population  of 
Ouam;  now  therefore  be  It 

■Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  betkalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  express  their  txineern  that  the  in- 
siallatlon  of  a  Naval  pier  and  expansion  of 
the  Naval  Magazine  In  Sella  Bay  will  Involve 
the  storage  of  tacdcai  atomic  weapons  In  the 
territory  of  Guam,  and  request  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  consider  other 
areas,  which  would  be  more  suitable,  for  the 
storage  of  such  weapons;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
I  lie  Legtsiative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  Of  thfc  same  be  there- 
a(ier  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
t?tilted  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  8pe alter  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
Secretary  ol  Defense,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senaite  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  to  R^resentative 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  to  Gvtam's  Washington  Repre- 
sentative, to  the  President  of  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  to  the  Pacific  Representative  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  to  the  Governor 
at  Guam. 

■Duly  and  regularly  adopted  this  23rd  day 
of  .^prll,  1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RESOLUTIONS 

"Urging    the    United    Nations    to    establish 

World  Prayer  for  Peace  Day"  and  urging 

all  nations  to  participate  in  a  Joint  effort 

to  effect  an  end  to  armed  hoatiUty 

■Whereas,  The  dally  news  reports  of  armed 

conflicts.  30rlal  unrest,  distrust  and  despmir 

which  permeate  the  world  bring  feelings  of 

shock  and  frustration  to  men  of  good- will; 

and 

"Whereas,  For  too  long  a  period,  men. 
■Aearied  by  the  enormity  of  the  problem  and 
frustrated  in  theu-  planning  of  a  solution, 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to 
effect  an  end  to  the  turmoil;  and 

"Whereas,  The  time  has  come  for  a  united 
world  effort  for  all  men  and  nations  to  pause 
in  their  busy  work-a-day  and  reflect  on  the 
problem,  then  exert  an  individual  and  na- 
uonal  effort  to  bring  a  cessation  to  all  armed 
hosnuties  and  Join  in  a  common  cause  of 
peace  to  all  men;  therefore  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  respiect- 
fully  urges  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  Join  together  and  declare  August  15,  1971, 
as  'World  Prayer  for  Peace  I>ay"  and  en- 
courage all  nations,  both  members  and  non- 
members,  to  set  this  date  aside  as  a  day  of 
commitment  for  peace,  wherein  an  (^por- 
tuiuty  is  given  to  all  peace-loving  people  of 
the  world  to  petition  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  initiate  immediate  action  to  bring 
peace  to  the  troubled  areas.  Instill  trust,  co- 
operatU-e  effort  and  assistance  where  none 
now  exists,  and,  further,  to  call  for  all  war- 
ring nations  to  implement  an  Immediate 
exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war  so  that  all 
nations  n\ay  prosper  and  grow  and  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  family  of  nations;  and 
be  it  further 


"Resolved,  "niat  the  Massaiiaiusetts  House 
of  Repiepetitatlves  reSpectfuHy  urges a^l  legls- 
latf^-e  bodies  to  iftie  family  of  Oatlons  to  Join 
in  thfe  ciTiaade  for  peace  and  etert  their  every 
effort  on  all  leaders  to  bring  a  ^seedy  euaa- 
tlon  to  all  hoetllltles  and  Join  in  "Wortd 
Prayer  for  Peace  Day";  and  be  it  further 

"Resorved,  'iThat  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Rept^ntatlvee  hereby  gtvee  its  whole- 
hearted support  to  brinfmg  an  end  to^  hoe- 
tlllttes  In  Indo-Chlna  and  the  establishment 
erf  "World  Prayer  for  Peace  Day"  by  the 
United  Nations;  and  be  It  further 

"ReatAved,  That  copies  of  these  resoltitlons 
be  torwtirded  ^  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  brabch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rejire- 
sentatlves  in  Congress  representing  tbls 
Commonwealth,  to  all  the  presiding  offlcelw  of 
all  the  State  Legislatures  In  the  Nation  and 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  May 
27,  1971." 

A  Joint  memorial  from  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  9 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertes.  In  Congress  assembled : 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-sixth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  moat  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

""Whereas  control  of  stream  pollution  and 
stream  flow  control  baa  become  a  matter  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Congress  and  the  people 
in  all  50  states;  and 

'"Whereas  the  Congreas  and  most  of  the 
various  branches  of  government  concerned 
with  river  and  stream  control  and  Improve- 
ment have  Indicated  almost  unanimously 
their  vital  interest  In  the  maintenance  of 
clean  water  In  our  rivers  and  streams  and 
in  the  control  of  seasonal  fluctuitlcas  in  the 
flow  of  our  rivers  and  streams;  and 

"Whereas  the  matter  of  releasing  water 
from  soorage  and  flood  control  reservoirs  dur- 
ing low  stream  flow  periods  is  a  proven 
method  of  maintaining  the  necessary  biolog- 
ical oxygen  content  of  rivers  and  streams, 
satisfactorily  dilating  polluting  nutrients 
from  treated  effluent  and  eroded  agricultural 
fertilizerB,  and  otherwise  providing  a  liv- 
able habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife,  reducing 
health  hazards  for  residents  and  visitors,  and 
enhancing  the  esthetic  values  of  our  nation; 
and 

'"Whereas  control  of  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  the  flow  of  rivers  and  streams  prevents 
damage  to  riparian  property  caused  by  ero- 
sion and  flooding  of  lands  adjacent  to  such 
waterways  and  prevents  the  pollution  of 
such  rivers  and  streams  from  sediment,  debris 
and  other  deleterious  materials  washed  into 
such  rivers  and  streams  from  adjacent  lands; 
and 

"Whereas  water  quality  control  and  stream 
flow  fluctuation  control  provisions  for  the 
operation  upon  completion  of  the  Scoggins 
Creek  dam  and  reservoir,  a  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation project  in  the  Tualatin  River  basin 
of  Oregon,  were  not  Included  in  the  project 
authorization;  and 

"Whereas  the  Tualatin  River  traverses  an 
important  agricultural  area  as  well  as  flow- 
ing through  one  of  Oregon's  most  heavily 
populated  suburban  residential  regions  and 
several  Important  cities  and  towns,  and 
empties  into  the  Willamette  River  Just  prior 
to  that  stream's  jMssage  through  the  center 
of  the  heavily  populated  Portland,  Oregon, 
metropolitan  area;  and 

"Whereas  water  quality  control  and  stream 
flow  control.  If  provided  In  the  Scoggins 
Creek  dam  and  reservoir  project  authoriza- 
tion, will  not  require  change  In  the  proposed 
physical  structure  of  the  project,  nor  will  it 


^ulre    additional    appropriations    beyond 
those  envisioned   In  the  authoriHtaoa  for 

construction;  and 

"Whereas  implementation  of  tbeee  con- 
trols win  set  a  precedent  for  future  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects  of  this  type  to  con- 
form with  similar  dam  and  reservoir  proj- 
ects operated  by  other  federal  agendes;  and 

'Whereas  the  adoption  of  sdoh  a  program 
will  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  states,  directly 
or  indirectly,  inclTiding  residents  of  affected 
areas,  visitors,  and  the  impetus  it  will  give 
to  local  govemmenUl  and  prlTate  pollution 
and  stream  flow  control  efforts;  ahd 

"Whereas  It  Is  vital  that  the  Oongtees  and 
the  federal  administrative  bodies  continue  to 
show  leadership  in  water  quality  and  stream 
flow  controls;  and 

"Whereas  v«ter  quality  and  stream  flow 
controls,  to  be  workable,  must  "be  a  Bonrelm- 
bursabie  portion  of  the  project  because  of  Its 
value  to  visitors  from  every  state  and  the 
demonstrated  Impossibility  of  allocating  such 
minor  operating  costs  fairly  to  any  state,  or 
portion  thereof,  city,  district,  or  individual 
property  owners  when  most  of  an  entire  river 
basin  and  scenic  area  is  Involved;  now. 
therefore, 

"Be  it  Rtiolved  by  the  Lepislattve  Asaembiy 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"<  1 )  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorial laed  to  reassert  lis  continuing  lead- 
ership in  the  Improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  by  amending  the  Scoggins  Oeek 
Dam  authorisation  to  Include  water  quality 
and  stream  flow  contrtrfs  as  nonreimbtirsable 
operating  provisions  of  the  project,  as  the 
establishment  of  a  policy  for  reclamation 
projects  in  line  with  prior  policy  expressed  bv 
the  Congress  and  found  to  be  to  the  best 
public  interest  by  other  federal  administra- 
tive lx>dieB. 

"(2)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlvee  shall  cause  copies  of  this  me- 
morial to  be  sent  to  tb«  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 

"Adopted  by  House  April  36,  1971. 

"Adopted  by  Senate  May  7,  1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

""Resolution  "No.  219 
"Relative  to  requesting  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service,  to  release  its  master  plan  on  the 
proposed  Guam  National  Seashore  for 
public  review  and  to  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guam  National  Seashore 
as  a  national  park 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam ; 

"Whereas,  it  has  recently  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legislature 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  its  National  Park  Service  has  de- 
veloped a  master  plan  for  the  proposed 
Guam  National  Seashore,  such  plan  being 
proposed  in  July  1967,  revised  In  September 
1967,  and  being  printed  in  a  third  draft  In 
January  1968.  over  three  years  ago;   and 

'Whereas,  it  Is  the  understanding  of  this 
Legislature  that  the  master  plan  has  been 
reviewed  and  recommended  by  the  Operations 
Division,  the  Cooperative  Activities  Division, 
and  the  Design  and  Construction  Division  ol 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  that  the  only 
step  necessary  for  final  recommendation  is 
the  formality  of  signing  the  master  plan; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  plan  proposes  a  general 
development  of  a  Guam  National  Seashore 
from  Fena  Valley  Reservoir  In  the  North- 
west, to  Nlmltz  Beach  on  the  Southwest,  to 
Cocoe  Island  on  the  Southeast,  to  Merlzo 
Marina  on  the  Northeast;  and 

"Whereas,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
land  proposed  to  be  set  aside  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Guam  National  Seashore,  namely 
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Xiimk  arc*  known  m  OeUA  Bay,  U  now  btlng 
comdOiawd  hj  the  TtAenl  Oovcmment  (or 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  OoTommant  aa 
an  ammunition  wharf;  and 

"WbaraM,  the  propoaad  acqulaltlon  by  the 
Federal  OoTemmant  at  Sella  Bay  and  the 
area  surrounding  It  for  uae  by  the  Nary  aa 
an  anununltlon  wharf  would  be  totally  In- 
conaUtent  wlttt  the  plan  propoeed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Ovuun  National  Seashore; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Ouam  have  long 
considered  the  development  of  a  Ouam  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  have  continually  op- 
posed the  proposed  acquisition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmcnt  of  Sella  Bay  and  the  area 
surrounding  It  as  an  ammunition  wharf.  It 
being  agreed  that  the  land  In  question  la  one 
of  the  moat  beautiful  areas  In  the  American 
commonwealth  and  a  unique  example  of  coral 
ecology  which  should  be  preeerved  for  future 
generations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  master  plan  for  the  pro- 
posed Ouam  National  Seashore  has  been 
withheld  from  the  public  and  Is  presently 
not  public  Information  deq>lte  the  extreme 
Interest  by  the  people  of  Oxiam  In  the  preser- 
vation of  this  area  and  the  Importance  of 
the  position  and  views  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  regarding  this  matter;  and 
"Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  been  In- 
formed that  a  copy  of  the  master  plan  has 
been  distributed  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  but  no  such  copy  has  been  distributed 
to  the  liBglslature  of  Ouam,  the  duly  elected 
representative  of  those  people  most  ulti- 
mately concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  National  Seashore;  now  therefore  be  It 

"AesoIt>ed,  that  the  Seventh  Ouam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ouam  respectfully  request  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  recommend  the  final 
adoption  of  the  master  plan  for  the  propoeed 
Ouam  National  Seashore,  and  to  release  the 
plan  to  the  Legislature  of  Ouam  and  the 
general  pubUc  so  that  the  Legislature  and 
the  people  of  Ouam  will  have  such  plan 
before  them  while  considering  the  vital  Issues 
concerning  the  proposed  acquisition  of  Sella 
Bay  and  the  true  Impmt  of  the  area  may  be 
more  fully  understood  and  considered;  and 
belt  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  ooplss  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  StJktes,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs,  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  Representa- 
tive Patsy  T.  Mink,  to  Oiiam's  Washington 
Representative,  to  the  President  of  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  to  the  Pacific  Representative 
of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  to  the  Oovernor 
of  Ouam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  this  23rd  day 
of  April.  1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of   the   Commonwealth   of   Puerto   Rico:    to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"Resoi.ction  345 

"To  require  from  the  President  and  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
in  force  the  clauses  applicable  to  Puerto 
Rico  on  Special  Industrial  Committees  of 
the  present  Federal  Klinimum  Wage  Act 
and  other  purposes 

"Whereas:  various  propositions  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Act  are 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that,  should  they  be  approved, 
would  eliminate  the  special  clauses  applica- 
ble to  Puerto  Rico  on  Industrial  Committees 
of  Review  and  which  further  Impose  auto- 


mata Increasea  wltl>out  the  Intarventlon  of 
tbsae  committees,  thereby  resulting  In  the 
loaa  of  the  necessary  CexlbUl^  to  fix  vagas 
la  accordance  with  the  verified  eoonomlo 
maTlmum  capacity  of  the  different  Industrlaa 
to  pay  sticb  Increases; 

"Whereas:  these  Industrial  Commltteea 
w*re  wisely  esUbUshed  by  Coagreaa  consid- 
ering the  e]q>reaslon  of  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
taking  Into  account  the  obvious  local  needs 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  condition  of  Its  economy, 
the  need  of  a  system  of  wages  which  would 
not  lead  to  greater  unemployment  and  which 
would  not  reduce  the  development  and  pro- 
duction capacity  of  Puerto  Rico; 

"Whereas:  the  elimination  of  such  Indus- 
trial Committees  and  the  establishment  of 
rigid  federal  wages,  could  be  Justified  In  a 
developed  economy  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  In  Puerto  Rico  which  actually 
Is  In  the  process  of  manufacturing  develop- 
ment; will  have  the  actual  effect  of  reducing 
our  production  capacity,  the  closing  of 
factories,  the  discouragement  of  new  invest- 
ments and  the  creation  of  greater  unemploy- 
ment, which  would  bring  about  an  undesir- 
able and  dangerous  situation  of  economic, 
social  and  political  InsUbUlty  In  Puerto 
Rico; 

"Whereas:  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  which 
has  been  carried  out,  of  maintaining  the 
highest  standards  of  wages  compatible  with 
the  economic  capacity  of  the  Industries  with 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  minimum  wage  equal  to  that  In  force  in 
the  Continental  United  Sutes.  and  It  Is  a 
fact,  that  wages  which  do  not  adjust  with 
this  reality  have  the  effect  of  closing  factories 
and  of  discouraging  the  industrial  develop- 
ment so  greatly  needed  by  Puerto  Rico  In 
order  to  face  Its  high  level  of  unemployment, 
and  to  Increase  its  standard  of  living. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  Puerto  Rico: 

"First:  To  request  from  the  President,  and 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
the  present  clauses  of  the  Federal  Minimum 
Wage  Act  be  left  unchanged  and  that  the 
system  of  Special  Ind\istrlal  Committees  on 
Wag<w  be  maintained  as  said  clauses  are  in 
effect  at  present  In  their  applicability  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Second:  To  request  ftom  the  President 
and  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  automatic  Increases  In  the  federal 
minimum  wages  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico 
which  could  be  arbitrary,  should  not  be  put 
Into  effect,  without  first  being  reviewed  by 
the  Industrial  Committees  established  by 
law. 

"Third:  Notice  of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
sent  by  cable  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  Washington  so  that  the 
latter  may  notify  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Committees  and  Subcommittees  of  Labor  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican Historians  regarding  the  appropriations 
for  the  National  Park  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  iL\GNU80N.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  7016.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes  (Hept.  No. 
92-146). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment: 

HJL  7109.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 


Uons  to  the  NattooAl  Aeroaaaaot  and  Speoe 
Administration  tar  ran  arch  uul  «lM«lop< 
ment,  oonstructloa  of  facilities,  and  rwMceh 
and  progmm  uianagamrBnt.  and  tor  ottMr 
purpoaee  (B^it.  No.  03-148) . 


EZECDTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COBOAl'mCK 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nomlnatlODs  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANanKiD  for  Mr.  FDunnar. 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belatlou: 

John  Shabeen,  of  minoU,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commlsalon  on  In< 
formation; 

Joseph  F.  Donelan.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and 

Charles  J.  Nelson,  of  the  District  of  Coliua- 
bia,  to  be  AnUiassador  Extraordinary  and 
PlenlpotenUary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Botswana,  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Lesotho,  and  to  the  winyyim  Qg 
Swaziland. 


Bn.ia  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  nesolu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD : 
S.  2021.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Paul  B. 
Orelner,  UJ3.  Air  Force,  retired.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services;   and 

S.  2023.  A  bill  for  the  private  relief  of 
James  J.  Eder.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coom, 
Mr.  HtTMPHXXT,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  2023.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  procedure 
to  Investigate  and  render  decisions  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  grievances 
and  appeals  of  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

ByMr.  BASTLAND: 
S.  2034.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yue  Wilson.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  requeet) : 
S.  2035.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  212(B)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Cooomerce. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself.  Mr, 
Cooper,  Mr,  HuiiPHRrs',  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 
S.  2023.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  prtxje- 
dure  to  Investigate  and  render  decisions 
and   recommendations  with  respect  to 
grievances  and  appeals  of  employees  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

XDsncx  roa  tbx  FoaxiaM  sxsvicx 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  In  order 
to  establish  a  Foreign  Service  Employee 
Grievance  and  Appeals  Board.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Coopkb), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHRXT) ,  and  the  able  minority  leader 
(Mr.  ScoTT)  Join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
bill. 

The  suicide  of  Charles  W.  Thomas,  a 
veteran  Foreign  Service  officer,  has  called 
dramatic  attention  to  a  grievous  sltua- 
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tion  which  Congress  should  long  ago  have 
taken  action  to  correct. 

Charles  W.  Thomas  had  a  brilliant 
background— a  law  degree  from  North- 
western, a  doctorate  In  international  law 
and  international  relations  from  the  XTbi- 
versity  of  Paris,  fluency  in  French  and 
Spanish,  a  working  knowledge  of  three 
other  languages — and  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  dating 
back  to  1951.  In  1966  a  rating  by  the  in- 
spector general  for  the  Foreign  Service, 
Ambassador  Robert  McClintock,  reoom- 
mended  that  llioinas  be  immediately 
promoted  from  grade  four  to  grade  three 
and  be  assigned  to  the  National  War  Col- 
lege. This  report,  however,  was  mlsfiled 
under  the  personnel  record  of  another 
officer  with  the  same  name. 

In  1969,  without  the  report  In  his  file, 
Thomas  was  dropped  from  the  Foreign 
Service  for  too  much  "time  in  grade." 
Special  appeals  from  Thomas'  superior, 
Fulton  Freeman.  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
and  from  Senators  Pastore,  Pkll,  Coop- 
er, Cook.  Muskik,  and  myself  failed  to 
change  the  record. 

Thomas  was  forced  to  retire  at  age  47 
with  18  years  In  the  service  but  with  no 
pensiOTi  imtil  he  reached  60,  after  dedi- 
cating his  life  to  the  career  principle.  For 
2  years  he  looked  for  a  job  but  could  find 
no  suitable  employment.  In  April  of  this 
year  he  shot  himself,  leaving  a  wife  and 
two  children.  Ironically,  they  now  re- 
ceive a  $320-a-month  Government  an- 
nuity, a  poor  substitute  for  the  pension 
Thomas  would  have  been  entitled  to  had 
he  been  promoted  in  the  normal  course 
of  events. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seat  to  include  several  newspaper  articles 
relating  to  the  "Hiomas  case  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell*.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  why  did 
this  obvious  miscarriage  of  justice  occur? 
Mr.  President,  the  State  Department  is 
the  CHily  Federal  agency  which  does  not 
guarantee  that  bH  its  employees  will  have 
a  chance  for  a  hearing  on  complcdnts  in 
regard  to  promotions  and  "selection  out." 
Charles  Thomas  had  no  access  to  a  grriev- 
ance  psuiel  or  a  review  board. 

Thomas'  case  is  more  draonatic  than 
most  because  of  the  ultimate  outcome. 
But  his  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Many 
other  Instances  of  bureaucratic  misman- 
agement and  unfair  personnel  proce- 
dures have  come  to  my  attention. 

Under  present  procedure  the  Depart- 
ment does  have  a  grievance  procedure 
for  Foreign  Service  employees,  but  per- 
formance ratings.  pitHnotlons,  and  dis- 
charge actloDs  are  all  excluded  from  that 
procedure.  In  the  case  of  performance 
ratings,  a  Foreign  Service  employee  "may 
submit  a  statement  or  document  to  re- 
fute statements  in  his  record  which  he 
considers  to  be  based  on  incomplete  data 
or  on  limited  oteervation,  or  to  be  un- 
fair"— see  section  522  of  the  Uniform 
State/USIA  regulations— but  that  Is  all 
he  can  do,  other  than  carrying  on  In- 
formal discussions.  CTivil  service  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  access  to  a  complete 


system  of  review  of  all  performance  rat- 
ings which  are  appealed. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  corps  la  a 
commissioned  service,  and  as  su^  For- 
eign Service  personnel  are  analagous  to 
Armed  Forces  personneL  The  same  tsn?e 
of  career  principles  in  regard  to  fairness, 
justice,  and  protection  against  reprisal 
and  dlacriminatlon  should  be  applied  to 
the  Foreign  Service  as  are  applied  to 
similar  personnel.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  to  establish  a  Foreign 
Service  Employees  Grievance  and  Ap- 
peals Board,  is  modeled  on  the  grievance 
procedures  of  other  Oovemment  depart- 
ments, including  that  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

The  Foreign  Service  Employees  Griev- 
ance and  Appeals  Board  will  guarantee 
that  every  Foreign  Service  employee  will 
receive  a  fair  hearing  and  review  of  any 
complaint  relating  to  a  grievance  or  an 
appeal  of  an  adverse  persoimel  action. 
The  Board  will  have  the  power  to  order 
that  remedial  action  be  taken  if  the 
Board  finds  a  grievance  to  be  meritorious. 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  7,500  Foreign 
Service  employees,  fully  supports  this 
bUl. 

I  ask  that  a  brief  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  and  the  full  text  of 
the  bill,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bUl  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SuiouaT  or  Bill 

S.  2023  Is  "a  bUl  to  provide  for  a  proce- 
dure to  Investigate  and  render  decisions  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  grievances 
and  appeals  of  employees  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice." 

The  bill  amends  Title  VI  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  by  eetabllahlng  within  the 
State  Dqiartmenft  and  Foreign  Etarvloe  Em- 
ployees Orlevance  and  Appeals  Board  which 
Is  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  Boaitl  la  required  to  "receive  and 
Investigate  any  complaint  filed  by  an  em- 
ployee relating  to  a  grievance  or  an  appeal 
of  an  adverse  personnel  action."  In  the  case 
of  a  "grievance"  the  Bocud  has  the  power  to 
direct  the  Secretary  to  take  remedial  action 
If  the  grievance  Is  found  to  be  meritorious. 
In  the  case  of  an  "appeal  of  an  adverse  per. 
Bonnel  decision"  the  Board  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  make  the  final  decisions 
within  thirty  days. 

The  Board  is  to  consist  of  three  members: 
(a)  a  chairman  designated  by  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  who 
serves  for  two  years;  (b)  a  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  who  also  serves  for 
two  years;  (c)  a  member  designated  by  the 
employee  filing  the  complaint  who  serves 
only  for  such  time  as  the  employee's  case  Ib 
under  consideration. 

Employees  who  file  a  complaint  are  guar- 
anteed a  hearing,  the  right  to  counsel,  and 
access  to  all  documents  relating  to  his  case. 

S.  3033 
A  blU  to  provide  for  a  procedure  to  investi- 
gate and  render  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  grievances  and 
appeals  of  employees  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  end  House 
of  Representativta  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
VI  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of   1940  is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tb« 
following  new  part: 

"Past  J— Xicplotxs  OBncvAMCx  am  AmuLS 
PaocxDoai 

"DKVnRTIOlni 

"Sic.  891.  When  used  la  this  part,  the 
term —  ' 

"(1)  'Kn^iloyee'  means  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  who  Is  a  etttsen  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  appolntad  or  employed 
under  the  provlatons  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  "Board'  meana  the  P(R«lgn  Servloe 
Employees*  Orlevance  and  Appeals  Board  es- 
tablished under  this  parf, 

"(3)  'Orlevance'  meant  any  complaint 
against  any  Injustice,  unfair  treatment  of  an 
employee,  or  aspect  of  hla  wwk  situation  aris- 
ing from  his  employment  or  career  status,  or 
from  any  actions,  documents  or  records, 
which  could  result  In  career  tmpalrmesM  (v 
damage,  monetary  loas  to  the  employee,  or 
deprivation  of  basic  due  process.  It  shaU 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to:  actions  in  the 
nature  <A  r^rlsals  and  discrimination,  ac- 
tions related  to  promotion  or  selection  out. 
the  content  of  any  aOolency  report  or  re- 
lated records,  separation  for  cauae,  denial  at 
a  salary  Increase  within  a  class,  written  repri- 
mand placed  In  a  personnel  lUe,  or  denial 
of  aUowances. 

A  'grievance'  shall  not  Include  any  matter 
relating  to : 

(A)  the  substantive  aspects  of  foreign  pol- 
icy; or 

(B)  the  general  management  policy  of  the 
Department  of  State,  unless  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  that  policy  directly  affects  a  right 
accorded  the  employee  by  this  Act; 

"(4)  'Appeal'  means  a  request  for  recon- 
sideration of  any  decision  In  the  nature  of 
an  adverse  personnel  action  or  any  decision 
or  action  by  any  oOoer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  State  Included  In  the  defini- 
tion of  'grievance'  above. 

"xsTABUSHMprr,  ruKcnoNs,  axd  OKOAMBa- 

nON    or    TKB    BOAXD 

"SMC.  693.  (a)  There  U  esUbllahed  within 
the  Department  a  Foreign  Servloe  Employees 
Grievance  and  Appeals  Board  which  ahall  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Seetetary. 

"(b)  The  Board  ahaU  receive  and  InveeU- 
gate  any  complaint  filed  by  an  employee  re- 
lating to  a  grievance  or  an  appeal  of  an  ad- 
verse personnel  action.  If  the  complaint  re- 
lates to  a  grievance,  the  Board  shall  render 
a  decision  In  accordance  with  section  698(a) 
of  this  Act,  and  that  decision  shall  be  final 
and  binding  upon  the  Secretary.  If  the  com- 
plaint relates  to  an  adverse  personnel  action, 
the  Bocu'd  shall  make  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  section  698(b)  of  this  Act.  If  an  effi- 
ciency report  or  record  is  a  basis  for  com- 
plaint the  Board  shall  receive,  consider,  and 
make  findings  and  recommendations  without 
regard  to  whether  such  report  or  record  has 
been  reviewed  by  a  selection  or  promotion 
board  and  without  regard  to  whether  further 
administrative  action  may  have  been  taken 
upon  such  review. 

"(c)(1)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
following  three  members: 

"(A)  a  member  designated  by  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  who  shall 
be  the  chairman; 

"(B)  a  member  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment; and 

"(C)  a  member  designated  by  the  employee 
filing  the  complaint 

"(2)  A  member  designated  under  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  ex- 
cept that  If  any  such  member  is  designated 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  designated,  he  shaU  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

"(3)  The  member  appointed  under  clatiae 
(C)  of  such  paragraph  shall  only  serve  untU 
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the  complaint  of  the  employee  deslgnaUng 
the  member  has  been  disposed  of.  Any  mem- 
ber fleslgnsted  under  such  clause  (C)  Is  not 
required  to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government.  If  he  Is  aot  such  an  officer  or 
employee,  that  snember  shall  receive  from 
the  Department  compensation  up  to  the 
maximum  rate  for  Department  Consultants 
(incl«dla«  traveltlme)  during  the  time  he  is 
performing  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

"(4)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
defitgoated.  Eaob  member  shaU  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Department  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
iH  the  performance  of  bis  duties. 

"Id)  A  decision,  finding,  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  shall  be  made  only  upon 
a  vote  of  at  least  two  members. 

■■ie)  A  member  designated  under  sub- 
section (C)(1)(A)  or  (B)  of  this  section 
shall  disqualify  himself  from  sitting  in  any 
question  exists  as  to  the  impartiality  or  ob- 
volved  or  in  any  case  in  which  a  sulistantlal 
question  exisu  as  to  the  Impartiality  or  ob- 
jectivity of  that  member.  If  so  disqualified, 
or  m  case  of  the  loabliity  or  unwllUngnees 
for  any  other  reason  of  any  member  of  the 
Board  U)  serve  or  continue  to  serve  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  an  alternate  member — 

111  sh.-ill  be  designated  in  the  same  man- 
ner m  which  the  member  who  is  disqualified 
cr  un.able  or  unwilling  to  serve  was  desig- 
nated; 

■■i2i  shall  be  designated  within  ten  days 
lexcludmg  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days >  after  the  date  on  which  the  member 
for  whom  he  is  an  alternate  is  disqualified  or 
li  unable  or  unwilling  to  serve,  in  the  case 
rA  a  member  designated  under  subsection 
iC)ii)iA)  or  (B)  of  this  section,  or  within 
thirty  days  after  sucb  date,  in  the  case  of  a 
member  designated  under  subsection  (cMD 
iC)  of  such  secMon;  and 

(3 1  shall  only  serve  until  that  case  Is 
disposed  cf. 

It)  Designaiions  to  fill  vacancies  shall 
be  made  m  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
or'glnal  deslgtlatlohs  were  made. 

■■(gi   The  chairman  of  the  Board — 

"(1)  shall  have  the  administrative  respon- 
5ibiluy  for  assigning  the  business  of  the 
Eoartf  to  the  other  members  and  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Board;  and 

"(2)  may  obtain  such  facilities  and  sup- 
p'lles.  and  appoint  and  fix  the  compeiisatlon 
cf  such  employees,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  Board  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.  Such  employees  shall  be 
appointed  and  comi>ensated  in  accordance 
•Aith  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

■■(h)  All  expenses  of  the  Board,  including 
compensation,  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department. 

"(i)  The  records  of  the  Board  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  Board  and  shall  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  personnel  and  other  records  of 
the  Department  (including  records  of  the 
Service).  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  part,  no  notation  of  any  pending  or 
concluded  action  by  the  Board  shall  be 
placed  In  the  personnel  records  of  any  em- 
ployee connected  with  such  action  In  any 
i^-ay. 

"FREEDOM  FROM  RESTRAINT;    RIGHT  TO  COVNSEL; 
RSVIEW   or   EMPLOTEE   RECOXOS 

"Sec.  693  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Insure 
that  an  employee  filing  a  complaint  under 
this  part  shall  be  free  from  any  restraint, 
interference,  coercion,  discrimination,  or 
reprisal  In  presenting  his  complaint,  or  by 
reason  of  it 

"(b)  The  employee  has  the  right  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  own  choosing  to  advise  him. 
represent  him,  and  accompany  him  as  neces- 
sary, at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  under 
this  part.  The  employee's  representative  need 
not  be  an  attorney  at  law  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  wit- 
nesses  and   other  persons   Involved   In   pro- 


ceedings under  this  part  shall  be  free  from 
any  restraint,  interference,  coercton,  dlscrlm- 
i^tlon,  or  reprisal  In  taking  part  In  such 
proceedings  or  by  reason  thereof. 

*(d)  Tba  chalrmaB  of  tbe  Board  shall 
have  the  authority  to  review  ail  p>ersonnel 
reoords  of  any  employee  tAltlng  part  in  com- 
pialnt  proceedings  la  order  to  insure  that  uo 
reference  of  such  participation  li  In  any 
maimer  Included  In  such  emploj-ee's  per- 
sonnel records.  Any  such  emprleiyee  shall 
have  the  right  to  request  the  chairman  to 
make  and  tbe  chairman  shall  malte,  such 
a  review.  . 
'ni.ivG  or  cOMPLAirrrs;  access  to  documents 

"Sec.  fl*4.  (a)  No  particular  form  is  re- 
quired for  any  complaint  filed  by  an  em- 
ployee under  this  part.  Such  a  complaint, 
however,  shall  be  in  writing.  The  following 
may  be  included  in  Hhb  complaint; 

"(1)  the  employee's  name,  his  foreign 
service  category  and  any  employee  group 
designation  within  that  categoi-y.  his  cla.ss. 
post  of  current  duty,  and  the  date,  if  known, 
of  departure  from  the  post  of  current  duty: 

"(2)  a  statement,  with  reasons,  explain- 
ing the  employee's  complaint; 

"(3)  evidence  supporting  the  employee's 
complaint,  which  may  include,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  copies  of  official  records  of  the 
Department  (except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  ib)  of  this  section i  and  state- 
ments of  witnesses;  and 

"(4)  the  designation  of  the  member  of  the 
Board  which  the  employee  is  authorized  to 
make  under  section  692(C)  (l)(Ci  of  this 
.■\ct. 

"(b)  If  any  matter  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  hii  uot  been  included 
.n  the  complaint,  the  Board  may  request  that 
the  matter  be  furnished  within  thirty  day.5 
.'ifter  the  request  is  made  by  the  Board.  If 
•.he  matter  requested  is  the  designation  of  a 
member  of  the  Board  by  the  employee,  and 
The  employee  does  not  furnish  such  designa- 
tion within  thirty  days,  the  complaint  of  the 
employee  shall  be  considered  withdrawn, 

"(c)  The  complaint  and  any  written  state- 
ment or  document  submitted  la  connection 
therewith  by  the  employee,  a  witness,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  287, 
1001,  1621.  and  1622  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  In  order  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  complaint,  the  Board  shall  have  access 
to  any  document  or  Information  considered 
by  the  Board  to  be  relevant  to  the  complaint, 
including  the  personnel  records  of  the  em- 
ployee, and  of  any  rating  and 'or  reviewing 
officer  ( If  the  subject  matter  of  the  complaint 
relates  to  that  officer),  or  any  other  docu- 
ment or  information  in  the  Department.  Any 
such  document  or  Information  requested 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Department  within 
five  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays).  A  rating  officer  or  reviewing  officer 
shall  be  informed  by  the  Board  If  any  report 
for  which  he  Is  responsible  is  being  examined. 

"(e)  The  Department  shall  furnish  the 
employee  within  fifteen  days  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  holidays)  from  the  date 
^f  request  therefor  any  document  or  Informa- 
tion which  the  employee  considers  necessary 
to  the  development  of  his  evidence.  In  no 
event,  however,  shall  the  employee  be  fur- 
iilshed  personnel  records  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government. 

"(f)  The  Department  shall  expedite  any 
security  clearance  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  any  member  of  the  Board,  the 
employee,  his  counsel,  or  any  witnesses  to 
have  access  to  classified  material. 

"BUUIS    aw    EVIDSMCS 

"Sec.  695.  (a)  The  Board  may  consider  any 
relevant  evidence  coming  to  Its  attention, 
whether  or  not  such  evidence  has  been  for- 
mally presented  to  it.  TtM  employee  shall, 
however,   be    advised    of    all   evidence   con- 


sidered by  the  Board  and  shall  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  rebut  It. 

"(1»)  In  Its  iBvestlgatlon  of  a  complaint, 
th«  Board  shall  be  guided  by  ttu  principle 
of  reltrance.  It  shall  not  be  llmlt«d  in  lu  In- 
vesttgatipn  by  the  rules  of  evldene*  as  ap- 
pUad  in  courts  of  law  to  either  criminal  or 
civil  proceedings.  Cases  of  doubt  shall  be 
resolved  In  favor  of  admissibility. 

"(c)  Testimony  may  be  received  by  the 
Board  in  the  foi^n  of  sworn  affidavits  or  in 
the  form  of  unsworn  statements.  A  copy  of 
any  sucb  affldavit  or  statement  not  furnished 
by  tbe  employee  shall  be  provided  to  tbe  em- 
ployee. Submission  of  any  affidavit  or  state- 
ment by  the  employee  shall  not  affect  his 
right  to  a  hearing  under  section  696  of  this 
Act. 

"(d)  If,  upon  examination  of  the  evidence 
submitted  Ijy  the  employee  and  evidence  ob- 
tained under  section  694  (d)  of  this  Act  and 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board 
determines  that  the  complaint  is  meritorious, 
:  he  Board  may — 

"  ( 1 )  make  its  decision  or  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, as  the  case  may  be,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  698  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
Act;  or 

"(2)  request  the  employee  to  furnish  ad- 
ditional evidence  and  request  the  Depart- 
ment to  furnish  any  statement  and  evidence 
it  may  desire  to  rebut  the  complaint  and 
evidence  so  far  considered  by  the  Board.  The 
chairman  of  tbe  Board  shall  furnish  the  em- 
ployee with  a  copy  of  any  sUtement  or 
evidence  submitted  by  the  Department  and 
a-y  documents  proffered  by  the  Department 
■.n  substantiation  of  such  rebuttal.  Any  such 
-atemeftt,  evidence,  or  document  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  employee  not  later  than 
live  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays)  after  its  receipt  by  the  Board, 
The  Board  shall  avoid,  if  possible,  extend- 
ing Its  investigation  of  the  complaint  beyond 
one  additional  submission  by  the  employee 
and  one  submission  in  rebuttal  by  the  De- 
partment. 

"(e)  If  the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  there- 
after that  the  record  as  constituted  fails  to 
.sustain  the  complaint,  it  shall  notify  the  eni- 
plovee  of  its  proposed  finding  to  that  effect 
aid  afford  the  employee  a  period  of  thirty 
dnys  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  hol- 
idays) from  the  date  of  the  Board's  notifies - 
Uon  to  request  a  hearing,  if  the  employee  has 
not  already  done  so.  If  the  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  complaint  Is  meritorious. 
the  Board  shall  make  its  decision  or  findings 
and  recommendations,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
accordance  with  section  698  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  Act. 

"HXARINC6 

Sec.  696.  Any  employee  may  request  the 
Board  to  hold  a  hearing.  If  any  such  request 
s  made  within  thirty  daya  after  the  em- 
ployee files  his  complaint,  or  within  the  pe- 
riod provided  by  secUon  695(e)  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  shall  hold  the  hearing  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  In  the  further  ex- 
ercise of  its  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  any  of  Its  hearings,  the  Board 
shall  apply  the  following  rules: 

"  ( 1)  The  chairman  of  the  Board  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  notifying  all  Interested 
parties  of  the  date  of  the  hearing  at  least  ten 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  hol- 
idays) prior  thereto. 

"(2)  Hearings  shall  be  open  unless  the 
employee  requests  otherwise. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  section,  the  employee  Is  entitled  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing  If  he  desires.  At  any 
time  he  Is  not  present,  the  employee  shall 
be  represented  at  the  hearing  by  counsel. 

"(4)  Hearings  shall  be  conducted 4n  an  or- 
derly manner,  and  the  chairman  may  exclude 
or  expel  any  person  from  the  hearing  for  con- 
tumacious conduct  or  misbehavior  that  ob- 
itrticts  the  hearing. 

"(5)   Testimony  at  hearings  shall  be  given 
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under  oath  or  affirmation,  which  the  chair- 
man shall  have  authority  to  administer. 

"(6)  Each  party  shall  have  the  rlgbt  to 
examine  and  cross-examine  all  witnesses.  The 
chairman  shall  adjourn  the  hearing,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  witnesses 
outside  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington, 
DC.  The  evidence  of  witnesses  may  be  by 
deposition  on  notice  before  any  official  in  the 
United  States  authorlEed  to  administer  an 
oath  or  affirmation,  or,  in  the  case  of  wit- 
nesses overseas,  by  deposition  on  notice  be- 
fore an  American  consular  officer. 

"(7)  Where  the  Department  determines 
that  It  is  not  practicable  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Board  to  make  an  employee 
available  as  a  witness.  It  shall  notify  the 
Board  In  writing  of  the  reasons  for  Its  deter- 
mination. If,  in  the  Board's  Judgment,  com- 
pliance with  its  request  is  essential  to  a  full 
and  fair  hearing.  It  mav  postpone  the  hear- 
ing for  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  Board 
shall  notify  the  Department  of  the  reason- 
able period  within  which  the  witness  is  to 
be  made  available,  and  that  fallur*  to  oomply 
with  the  request  shall  be  construed  as  an 
admission  of  the  facts  at  issue  in  favor  of  the 
employee.  If  the  Department  then  falls  to 
make  the  witness  available  within  such 
period,  such  facts  shall  be  so  construed. 

"(8)  The  hearing  and  any  depoedtlons  shall 
be  recorded  and  transcribed  verbatim  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Department  and  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  employee  without  charge, 

••(9)  The  Bowd  shall  keep  a  minute  book 
of  its  disposition  of  all  complaints,  and  shall 
keep  in  Its  permanent  custody  the  full  record 
of  all  Its  Investigations. 

"(10)  Service  on  the  Board  shall  be  con- 
sidered offlciaJ  duty  status.  Hearing  time  shall 
be  considered  official  duty  time.  The  employee 
and  his  representaUve,  if  a  Government  em- 
ployee, shall  be  afforded  reasonable  official 
time  to  prepare  the  presentation  of  his  com- 
plaint and  the  evidence  in  furtherance 
thereof. 

•  SDSPENSION    OF  DEPARTMENTAL    ACTION 

"Sec.  607.  If,  during  its  investigation  the 
Board  determhies  that  (1)  the  Department 
is  considering  any  action  (including  any 
action  that  may  lead  to  separation  or  ter- 
minaUon  of  the  employee  or  any  action  wltJi 
respect  to  poet-promotion  board  or  poet- 
selection  board  procedures)  which  is  related 
to,  or  may  affect,  an  Investigation  of  a  com- 
plaint before  the  Board,  and  (2)  the  action 
should  be  suspended,  the  Department  shall 
suspend  such  action  until  the  Board  has 
ruled  upon  such  complaint. 
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"(E)  any  such  other  recommendation  as 
the  Board  beHeveo  lo  be  Justi'Sed  under  the 
partlcrular  facts  of  the  case. 

"(2)  Not  later  ttian  thirty  days  after  sub- 
mission of  a  case  relating  to  an  adverse  per- 
sonnel action  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Board 
the  Secretary  shall — 
"(A)  accept  -Uie  Board's  recommendation; 
"(B)  rettffn  the  case  to  the  Board  for 
further  Investigation;  or 

"(C)  reject  the  Board's  recommendation 
In  whole  or  In  part  as  detrimental  to  the 
provable  foreign  policy  interests  or  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
"(3)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
to  reject  the  Board's  recommendations  In 
whole  or  in  part  shall  state  the  reasons  there- 
for and  shall  be  signed  personally  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  a  signed  copy  thereof  shall  be 
furnished  the  employee.  No  copy  of  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  to  reject  a  recom- 
mendation shall  be  placed  In  the  employee's 
personnel  record. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  any  event,  re- 
turn the  record  of  the  case  of  the  Board  for 
retention  in  its  permanent  custody. 

"(c)(1)  If,  under  section  695  (d)  or  (e) 
of  this  Act  or  after  a  hearing  under  socUon 
696  of  this  Act,  the  Board  fails  to  find  that 
a  complaint  Is  meritorious,  It  shall  so  Inform 
the  employee  In  writing.  It  shall  further 
ensure  that  no  documents,  including  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing,  if  any,  are  placed 
in  the  employee's  personnel  record  which 
would  indicate  that  a  proceeding  under  this 
part  has  taken  place.  No  notation  of  its  fail- 
ure to  find  for  the  employee  shall  be  entered 
in  the  employee's  personnel  records  or  any- 
where else  in  the  records  of  the  Departmeiit. 
other  than  in  the  records  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  An  employee  whose  complaint  is 
found  not  to  be  meritorious  may  obtain 
reconsideration  of  his  complaint  only  upon 
presenting  newly  discovered  relevant  evi- 
dence not  previously  considered  by  the  Board 
and  then  only  upon  approval  of  the  Board. 

"BNFORCKMENT 

"Sec.  699  The  Board  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Secretary,  with  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action,  of  any  con- 
travention by  any  person  of  any  of  the  rights. 
remedies,  or  procedures  contained  In  this 
part." 

Sec.  2  Section  637(a)  of  the  I^)reign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Provisions  of  part  J  of  this  title  shaH  be 
in  addition  to,  and  shall  not  be  construed  to 
supersede,  any  provision  of  this  subsection." 


pairing  a  fence  at  home,  went  Into  the  house 
and  shot  himself -with  a  gun. 

"I  guess  be  felt  he  was  wxjrth  more  to  me 
and  our  two  children  dead  than  alive,"  said 
Mrs.  Thomas,  who  now  can  collect  tbe  iS20-e> 
month    government   annuity   he   bad    been 
prevented  from  collecting  until  be  was  68 
Sen.   Birch   Bayh,  D-Ind.,  who  with  Sen 
John   Sherman    Cooper,   R-Ky.,   bad   sought 
unsuccesifnlly  to  help  ytr.  Thomas  win   a 
department  hearing,  was  advised  May  7  by 
deputy  under  secretary  of  state  William  Mc- 
Comber  Jr.  that  he  bad  decided  to  hire  Mrs 
Thomas. 

selected  otrr 
Mr.  Thomas  arst  came  to  Sen.  Bayb's  at- 
tention last  summer  when  an  Indiana  attor- 
ney with  whom  Mr.  Thomas  bad  gone  to 
school  complained  Mr.  Thomas  had  been 
"selected  out"  of  the  Foreign  Serrice  because 
of  faUure  to  advance.  Tlie  "selected  out" 
system  requires  the  dropping  of  all  Foewlgn 
Service  officers  who  bavent  been  promoted 
within  a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  attorney  noted  that  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
bad  grown  up  as  an  orphan  in  Indiana,  was 
an  ex-Navy  fighter  pilot  with  three  degrees, 
two  of  them  In  law.  He  was  fluent  In  two 
foreign  languages  and  conversant  in  four 
others  and  had  held  a  number  of  important 
posts  since  Joining  tbe  service  In  1951. 

Sen.  Bayh  investigated  and  became  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Thomas'  failure  to  earn  pro- 
motion involved  bureaucratic  bungling  and 
a  stubborn  refusal  by  State  Etepartment  of- 
ficials to  accept  favorable  reports  on  bis 
work  from  his  superiors, 

A  recommendation  for  Mr.  Thomas'  Im- 
mediate promotion  from  foreign  service  In- 
spector Robert  McCUntock  bad  been  mls- 
flled.  A  letter  from  ambassador  to  Mezioo 
Pulton  Freeman  praising  Mr.  Thomas  and 
urging  his  advancement  bad  been  niled  out 
of  consideration. 

Sen.  Bayh  found  Mr.  Thomas'  record  was 
studded  with  laudatory  remarks  from  superi- 
ors and  that  even  the  reports  of  thoee  re- 
viewing  his  record  for  prcHnotlon  showed  no 
reason  for  his  having  been  turned  down. 

INTBOD0CB    LXOBLATION 


"RtJLINGS  BY  THE   BOARD 

"Sec.  698.  (a)  If,  under  section  695  (d) 
or  (e)  of  thU  Act  or  after  a  hearing  under 
section  696  of  this  Act.  the  Board  determines 
that  a  complaint  relating  to  a  grievance  is 
meritorious,  it  shall  direct  the  Secretary  to 
grant  such  relief  as  the  Board  deems  proper 
under  the  circumstances, 

"(b)  (1)  With  respect  to  complaints  relat- 
ing to  appeals  of  adverse  personnel  acUons 
the  Board  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
Uhas  found  the  complaint  to  be  meritorious 
TTie  Board  shall  forward  the  entire  record 
Of  Its  investigation,  including  the  transcript 
or  the  hearing,  if  any.  to  the  Secretary  with 
such  recommendations  for  relief  as  it  deems 
approplrate,  including — 

"(A)  prohibiting  permanently  any  action 
suspended  under  section  697  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  removing  from  the  employee's  per- 
sonnel record  any  efficiency  report  or  record 
complained  of; 

(C)  extending  the  time-ln-class  for  the 
employee  for  tbe  period  covered  by  any 
efficiency  report  or  record  complained  of 
or  one  year  for  each  report  or  promotion 
board  affected  whichever  Is  greater; 

"(D)  If  the  Board  considers  It  necessary  in 
wder  to  rectify  the  injury  fuUy.  recommend- 
ing that  the  Secretary  consider  the  immedi- 
ate promotion  of  the  employee;   and 


ExHiBrr  1 
State   Department   HntES   Widow:    Govern- 
ment Job  After  Familt  Drama 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 
The  SUte  Department  has  hired  at  about 
$15,000  a  year  the  widow  of  a  career  diplo- 
mat who  killed  himself  after  a  fruitless,  two- 
year  effort  to  win  a  department  hearing  on 
his  protests  that  he  had  been  unfairly  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Foreign  Service, 

The  widow  Is  Mrs.  Cynthia  Thomas.  34. 
mother  of  two,  a  graduate  In  International 
relations  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College  who 
had  aided  her  husband  In  his  overseas  as- 
signments but  never  had  held  a  State  De- 
partment post. 

Her  husband.  Charles  Thomas.  48.  had  been 
a  diplomat  for  18  years  before  being  notified 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  service 
In  1969  because  be  bad  failed  of  promo- 
tion. 

NO  hearing 

In  the  following  two  years  he  was  unable 
either  to  win  a  hearing  or  to  find  other  suit- 
able employment.  He  was  turned  down  for  a 
number  of  Jobs  as  being  overquallfled.  At  one 
point  he  and  his  wife  even  tiurned  to  seeking 
work  as  domestic  servants. 

One  day  recently,  with  no  outward  sign 
that  it  had  become  too  much,  he  finished  re- 


It  was  while  he  was  serving  as  the  chief 
U.S.  spokesman  on  science  at  tbe  UNESCXD 
conference  In  Paris  in  mld-1968  that  be  was 
notified,  that  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  tbe 
service  In  1969.  Ironically  tbe  paper  be  pre- 
pared on  that  conference  has  won  high  praise 
in  diplomatic  circles. 

Within  tbe  next  few  weeks  Sen.  Bayh  will 
introduce  legislation  to  force  the  State  De- 
partment to  give  employees  a  chance  for  a 
grievance  hearing  in  firing  and  promotional 
matters— a  right  afforded  to  workers  in  every 
government  agency  except  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  McComber  has  assured 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  Sen.  Bayh  that  her  State 
Department  Job  wUl  in  no  way  compromise 
her  efforts  to  win  retroactive  reinstatement 
for  her  husband. 

"That  reaUy  is  my  goal,"  she  said.  She  said 
she  wants  the  reinstatement  to  Include  his 
promotion  for  several  years  back.  She  said 
she  would  use  money  due  from  back  pay  to 
establish  a  fund  to  reward  excellence  on  the 
part  of  young  Foreign  Service  officers. 

"My  husband  believed  In  merit."  she  said. 
"And  I  want  him  to  be  rewarded  for  his  ex- 
cellence." 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
May  2.  1971) 

Foreign  Service  OrncEH's  SmciDE  Casts 
Doubt  on  State  Department  Polict 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington. — Several    Congressmen    have 
raised  strong  questions  about  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  policies  in  the  wake  oT  the 
suicide   of   a   veteran   foreign   service   officer 
who  was  passed  over  for  promotion, 

Charles    W.    Thomas,   who    kUled   hiniaelf 
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AprU  la,  had  b«en  "sclectad  out"  of  tbe  for- 
elfn  MTTloe  daapite  what  his  supporten  say 
was  a  brilliant  roeoni.  XTiuiar  the  "select  oat" 
STStem,  an  oOloer  Is  relaaaed  from  the  service 
If  he  doesnt  get  a  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade  within  a  certain  pwlod. 

Hla  Oongreaslonal  supporters  said  Thomas' 
failure  to  earn  a  promotion  was  the  resAilt  of 
bureaucracy  bungling  and  refusal  to  correct 
errors  In  bis  personnel  file. 

AK  AI.GKa  sioaT 

For  most  of  his  48  years  of  life,  Thomas' 
career  appeared  to  hare  almost  a  Horatio 
Alger  quality. 

Thomas  was  bom  to  poor  parents  in 
Orange,  Tex.,  and  at  four  was  an  orphan  liv- 
ing In  the  home  of  a  sister  In  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

He  ranked  fourth  In  academic  standing 
and  was  president  of  his  class  at  North  Side 
High  School  in  Fort  Wayne.  He  was  selected 
as  an  alternate  for  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Instead,  he  graduated  with  a  B.S.  in  eco- 
nomics and  government  from  Northwestern 
University,  supplementing  a  scholarship  by 
working  as  a  bus  boy.  Janitor  and  farm 
worker. 

BIS   LAW    DXCSEK 

After  serving  as  a  Navy  fighter  pilot  In 
World  War  II,  Thomas  returned  to  North- 
western, again  on  a  scholarship,  and  re- 
ceived a  law  degree. 

Later  he  earned  a  doctorate  In  Interna- 
tional law  and  international  relations  from 
the  University  of  Paris. 

He  was  fluent  in  French  and  Spanish,  and 
bad  working  knowledge  of  German,  Italian 
and  Portuguese.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Illinois  and  the  District  oT  Columbia. 

He  entered  the  foreign  service  in  1961. 
Thomas'  record  brought  high  praise  from  all 
of  the  ambassadors  he  served.  A  1966  Inspec- 
tor general  report,  by  Ambassador  Robert 
McCllntock,  recommended  he  receive  an  im- 
mediate promotion  to  grade  three  and  as- 
sigiunent  to  the  National  War  College. 

INTO  THX   TANCLK 

At  this  point,  Thomas  began  to  run  into 
the  tnireaucratle  tangle.  The  McCllntock  re- 
port was  mlsflled  Into  the  personnel  record 
of  another  foreign  service  official  with  tbe 
same  name. 

Without  the  special  recommendation, 
Thomas  failed  to  gain  a  promotion. 

A  special  plea  from  Thomas'  superior.  Am- 
bassador Fulton  Freeman,  failed  to  change 
the  record.  On  May  6,  1968.  Freeman  wrote 
to  John  Steeves.  then  director  general  of 
the  foreign  service,  to  complain  about  an 
apparent  "miscarriage  of  Justice"  in  the  lack 
of  promotion  for  Thomaa. 

asviKw    axmsTD 

"I  feel  even  more  strongly  that  the  for- 
eign service  stands  to  lose  an  able,  effective, 
competent,  dedicated  and  sincerely  respected 
team  If  the  Thomases  are  forced  to  resign 
because  of  a  time  in  grade — a  loss  which 
at  this  critical  Juncture  of  the  foreign  serv- 
ice can  111  be  afforded,"  Freeman  wrote  from 
Mexico   City. 

Despite  Freeman's  letter,  the  State  De- 
partment refused  to  review  Thomas'  record 
or  to  examine  a  charge  that  a  political 
counselor  insisted  the  high  praise  of  Thomas 
be  withheld  because  it  would  seem  incon- 
sistent with  the  earlier  report. 

Norbert  Wyss.  an  attorney  in  Fort  Wayne 
and  a  high  school  friend  of  Thomas,  had 
followed  his  career  with  satisfaction  and 
considered  him  a  success  as  a  foreign  serv- 
ice  ofllcer. 

BATH'S     LETTXa 

Wyss  contacted  Sen.  Birch  BayE'^fQ-Ind.) 
and  Rep.  Ross  Adair  (R-Ind.) . 

"I  am  unsatisfied  with  your  letter  (abd^t 
the  Thomas  case)  and  remain  undlstiirbed/' 
Bayh  wrote  to  Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
State  William  Macomber  Jr. 


"Kven  If  Mr.  TUaau  had  been  the  medi- 
ocrity that  Mr.  (David)  Abehlre  (an  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state)  alleges  him  to  be, 
equity  wotild  dictate  that  he  (Thomas)  be 
promoted  so  that  he  could  retire  thereafter 
with  a  pension.  I  find  it  shocking  that  a  man 
with  21  years  toward  retirement  Is  forced 
to  retire  at  age  47,  after  dedicating  his  life 
to  the  career  principle." 

In  the  days  after  Thomas  died.  Cooper 
wrote  a  note  of  condolence  expressing  re- 
gret there  was  nothing  any  combination  of 
Senators  or  Congressmen  seemed  to  be  able 
to  do  about  tbe  Injustices  in  the  foreign 
service    system. 

A  few  days  before  his  death.  Thomas  had 
discussed  a  book  on  "Reform  in  America" 
with  a  publisher.  He  had  completed  an  out- 
line and  one  chapter.  In  the  process,  he 
quipped  to  his  wife  that  an  awfully  funny 
book  could  be  written  about  his  own  strug- 
gles to  correct  the  record. 

Now  his  death  may  help  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  obvious  injustices  that  have  seldom 
received  the  attention  they  merit. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  June  7,  1071] 

DxsPAiB  Among  Dipiomats 

( By  George  Sherman ) 

Selection  out,  involuntary  separation,  too 
long  in  class— obscure  terms,  perhaps,  but 
they  spell  despair  to  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  polite  words  for  telling  a 
career  diplomat  he  is  fired. 

They  are  part  of  a  system  that  Is  coming 
under  attack  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
State  Department. 

Even  officers  who  have  survlTed  the  tough 
competition  for  promotion  say  morale  Is 
sagging  and  revolt  simmering.  A  determined 
move  is  afoot  to  strip  the  "O"  (for  organiza- 
tion) office  of  its  grip  on  the  promotion  sys- 
tem. 

In  Congress,  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind..  and 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott,  R-Pa., 
plan  to  Introduce  this  week  legislation  to 
force  a  grievance  system  on  the  State  De- 
partment. It  would  operate  directly  under 
the  Secretary  of  State,  outside  the  O  office. 

The  shock  which  produced  this  momentum 
came  April  13  when  "retired"  Foreign  Service 
officer  Charles  W.  Thomas,  48,  unemployed 
lawyer  and  linguist,  put  a  gun  to  his  head  at 
hlB  Potomac  Avenue  NW  home. 

Almost  two  years  earlier,  July  31,  1969, 
Thomas  had  been  forced  out  of  the  State 
Department  without  a  pension.  No  one 
clamed  he  was  incompetent  or  a  security 
risk.  He  was  simply  a  victim  of  competition, 
having  failed  to  gain  promotion  out  of  Class 
4  Foreign  Service  officer  In  the  required  eight 
years. 

Today  the  department  establishment 
acknowledges  that  "unfortunate  mistakes" 
were  made  In  the  Thomas  case.  They  Include 
the  mlsflllng  of  an  excellent  performance 
report  and  alleged  falsification  of  another — 
both  errors  unknown  to  the  promotion 
boards. 

For  two  years  Thomas  and  his  wife,  Cyn- 
thia, tried  to  appeal  the  verdict.  They  went 
through  the  system  they  had  served  for  the 
past  18  years.  They  failed.  At  46,  Tliomas 
was  Irrevocably  "selected  out."  only  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  an  over-qualified  and  mid- 
dle-aged misfit  In  civilian  life. 

He  collected  nearly  2,000  Job  rejection 
letters.  He  went  heavily  Into  debt  against 
his  $10,000  Foreign  Service  annuity  which 
would  begin  at  age  60.  He  was  considering  a 
Job  as  a  night  waiter  to  save  his  family  from 
destitution.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  widow 
gets  (G.SOO  a  year  from  a  government  pension 
to  support  her  two  children. 

Mrs.  Thomas  also  has  been  given  a  Job  in 
the  State  Department,  but  she  Intends  to 
continue  her  campaign  to  have  her  husband 
reinstated  posthumously. 


Today  a  "Mr.  X"  In  the  department  (he 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous)  Is  facing  the 
same  dilemma — being  selected  out  for  "too 
long  in  class,"  eight  years  In  Class  4  without 
promotion.  He  too  is  under  50,  therefore 
legally  Ineligible  for  a  pension^  he  is  a  trained 
linguist  and  economist  with  no  contacts  out- 
side the  diplomatic  world. 

At  45,  be  too  Is  worried  about  support  for 
his  vrlfe  and  two  children.  The  best  he  has 
been  offered  so  far  Is  two-year  extension 
of  his  time  In  Class  4.  making  him — he  says — 
a  "non-person"  Ineligible  for  promotion. 

Mr.  X  has  refused.  He  charges  tbe  depart- 
ment with  Inequity  and  injustice  and  is 
damandlng  his  "day  in  court."  That  means 
a  grievance  committee  to  hear  his  com- 
plaints— a  committee  which  the  regulations 
state  should  be  formed  within  five  working 
days  after  the  request  is  received. 

He  has  gone  right  up  the  ladder  In  pro- 
test— from  Director  of  Persoimel  Howard  P. 
Mace,  to  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Administration  WUUam  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  P,  Rogers  himself. 
He  claims  that  his  whole  career  In  the  For- 
eign Service  has  been  organized  to  insure 
bis  ultimate  "selection  out." 

Fw  instance,  in  the  early  'OOs  Just  after 
being  promoted  to  Class  4,  be  accepted  several 
special  assignments.  They  were  considered 
a  tribute  to  bis  excellence — a  year  at  Harvard 
University  in  graduate  economics  at  govern- 
ment expense,  another  year  In  a  tough  Bast 
European  language  course  in  Washington. 

OUT  or  CBANNSLS 

Mr.  X  did  not  go  to  East  Europe.  He  ended 
up  in  Geneva  working  in  the  American  mis- 
sion on  International  economics.  He  liked 
the  Job  enormotisly.  But  he  soon  discovered 
that  those  special  assignments,  taking  him 
out  of  the  "normal"  State  Department  chan- 
nels for  efficiency  reports  by  superiors,  hsd 
burt  his  promotion  chances. 

Promotion  boards  meet  every  fall,  one  each 
for  tbe  8  classes  of  the  Foreign  Service.  They 
assess  some  15.000  people  In  the  State  De- 
partment, Agency  for  Intematlanal  Devel- 
opment, and  United  States  Information 
Agency — Including  the  3000  career  dlplomata 
Each  board  has  seven  members — aome  rank- 
ing Foreign  Service  officers,  some  drawn  from 
other  government  dapartznents,  tome  tma 
tbe  public  at  large. 

These  boards  are  allowed  to  recommend  a 
certain  peroentage  of  the  hundreds  In  each 
clasa  for  promotion  each  year — a  percentage 
baaed  largely  on  the  money  available  tram 
Congress.  They  also  rate  the  lowest  S  or  10 
percent  in  each  class,  who  automatically 
become  candidates  for  selection  out.  Rec- 
ommendations go  to  Deputy  Undersecretary 
Macomber.  who  can  narrow  down  the  promo- 
tion lists,  and  then  to  Rogers  for  final  ap- 
proval. 

The  O  office — a  group  of  about  136  person- 
nel professionals — is  enormously  Important 
in  organizing  this  procedure.  Macomber  Is 
in  over-all  charge,  but  day-to-day  opera- 
tions— and  decisions — are  controlled  by  Mace. 

TH£    STArr   WORK 

"O"  Office  does  the  staff  work  for  the  pro- 
motion boards.  "O"  Office  flies  and  channels 
the  efficiency  reports  whdch  the  promotion 
boards  receive  each  year  on  every  officer — 
reports  written  by  an  officer's  superior  and 
reviewed  at  the  next  higher  level.  Insiders 
insist  that  the  boards,  inundated  with  thou- 
sands of  reports,  rely  heavily  on  the  advice 
of  Mace's  subordinate — the  chief  of  the  Per- 
formance Evaluation  Division. 

Each  year  the  process  Is  repeated.  A  can- 
didate is  rated,  promoted,  or  passed  over.  If 
he  is  not  in  either  the  highest  or  lowest  per- 
centage one  year,  he  must  start  over  In  a  new 
competition  the  next  year. 

Here  la  where  time  In  class  takes  a  toll.  As 
the  years  build  up  in  any  one  class,  ofllcers 
become  desperate  for  promotion.  Mr.  X  be- 
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lleves  that  he  was  penalised  in  this  com- 
petition, because  for  at  least  two  years  of 
the  eight  he  was  allowed,  no  standard  ef- 
ficiency reports  were  there  for  the  promotion 
boards  to  assess. 

Nor  does  the  loss  of  time  end  there.  By 
specific  order  of  the  office,  boards  are  ordered 
to  give  lower  priority  to  those  officers  remain- 
ing longest  in  their  class.  An  analysis  in  the 
Msy  1969  Foreign  Service  Journal  pointed 
out  the  stark  results — officers  are  allowed  to 
remain  10  years  In  Class  8.  but  83  percent 
of  all  thoae  promoted  that  year  to  Class  a 
had  been  in  their  grade  six  years  or  leas. 

Supporters  of  X  argue  that  the  two  years 
he  lost,  early  during  his  time  In  Class  4,  were 
of  official  Importance.  •  •   • 

"OKNxaAt"  oaixvAMCK 

His  plea  for  a  hearing  has  gotten  nowhere. 
No  outside  grievance  committee  has  been 
set  up.  Maoe  has  Informed  him  that  his 
grievance  about  promotion  is  too  "general." 
and  specifically  exempted  from  the  griewioe 
system  In  the  regulations  for  more  than  20 
years. 

"If  I  give  in  on  X."  said  Mace  In  an  Inter- 
view, "everyone  else  wlU  want  hla  case  re- 
viewed. It  would  undermine  discipline  and 
do  away  with  the  selection  board  system." 

This  attitude  only  Infuriates  the  critics 
They  do  not  take  a  position  on  the  substance 
of  X's  complaint.  They  simply  support  his 
right  to  "due  process  of  law." 

They  point  out  that  the  State  Department 
alone  In  the  huge  federal  bureaucracy,  does 
not  have  an  operational  grlevanoe  system. 
Despite  the  regulations,  only  one  hearing 
has  been  held  in  20  years— and  that  has  been 
dragging  on  for  18  months  without  result 

•I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  we  need 
a  grievance  system,"  said  Mace.  "But  we  are 
aU  babes  In  the  wood  on  this  thing,  it  Is  aU 
so  new.  Up  untu  two  years  ago  I  never  heard 
a  thing  about  grievances  over  promotion  It 
aU  seems  the  outgrowth  of  the  unrest  of 
youth  m  this  country.  Organizations  of  For- 
eign Service  officers  have  become  outspoken 
advocates  of  employe  rights." 

The  largest  of  those  organiaationa— the 
American  Foreign  Service  AssocUUon— Is 
demanding  immediate  acUon.  It  happens  to 
be  m  hot  negotiaUons  with  Macomber  on  an 
executive  order  President  NUon  is  to  issue 
this  summer  on  the  whole  range  of  manam- 
ment-employee  relations  In  the  SUte  De- 
partment. 

BASIS  PO>  LKOISIUTION 

The  association  wants  that  order  to  In- 
clude an  elaborate  grievance  system.  It  has 
produced  a  draft— in  fact.  It  U  the  basis  for 
the  Bayh-Soott  leglalatlon.  Sourcea  in  both 
Macomber's  office  and  in  the  assocUtion  sav 
that  ■•something  Uke"  this  grievance  systeia 
probably  will  go  Into  the  President's  execu- 
tive order. 

Meanwhile  Macomber  and  company  in  the 
O  Office  are  clearly  trying  to  avert  revolt 
in  the  ranks.  The  charges  of  injustice,  coer- 
cion, arbitrary  decUlona  are  clearly  embar- 
rassing to  a  secretary  of  sUte  who  took  office 
n  January  1969  promising  the  Ptoreign  Serv- 
ce  a  receptive  and  open  establishment"  al- 
lowing "divergent  views." 

Macomber  has  given  Mm.  Cynthia  Thomas 
»  job  In  the  office  of  the  science  adviser  In 
the  department  at  the  •12,600-814,000  salary 
Of  Foreign  Service  Class  6— Just  one  rank 
below  that  of  her  dead  husband.  iS*. 
Thomas    is  a  highly   trained  and   capable 

thft"L"*-5u""**  ''•°*  »°  Macomber  agree 
that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  given  the  Job-hardto 
come  by  these  days  In   the  Sute  Depirt- 

^a^  piltt  !t°  "^  °'  conscience."  The  fact 
that  Bayh  has  been  investigating  the  Thomas 

^a'JIifn"'"'^'^^  ***  •^^^  "«  officialli! 
S"^.   '""^    ^    "°*'*»    explanation. 

the^p'^^f^^cf^"*'  ^^^^  «ll«ctor  general  of 
the  Foreign   Service,   John   H.   Burns— wiw 


stands  between  liaee  and  Macomber  in  tbe 
"O-  hlerarchy-^ias  proposed  retexatlon  of 
the  promotion  rules.  They  were  dreolated 
death. 

In  essence  the  proposed  chaagea  wmdd 
end  the  "psychological  insecurity"  In  the 
middle  grades  of  3,  4  and  5.  Instead  of  the 
short  time  now  allowed  In  each  dasa,  the 
officer  would  now  be  given  ao  years  to  get 
through  all  three  daases  Into  higher  ranking 
Class  2. 

TKMUXZ 


WOtTU) 

Those  who  faUed  would  stlU  have  ao-year 
tenure.  The  department  Intends  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  allow  pensions  for  Class  4  offloen 
below  age  60.  Yotinger  ofllcera  mora  able  to 
find  a  civilian  Job  If  forced  to  leave  the  serv- 
ice, would  £ace  tougher  competition  and 
screening  In  getting  aeroas  "tbe  threshold" 
to  Glaas  4. 

Tbese  propoaalB  are  the  results  of  depart- 
mental task  forces  set  up  by  Macomber  In 
1969.  Mace  and  others  claim  that  now  tbe 
"O"  Office  Is  being  made  the  scapegoat  for 
an  Inhuman  promotion  system  previously 
forced  on  tbe  department.  •  •  • 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  Joined  today  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  and  tbe  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  in  Introducdng  an  amend- 
ment to  title  VI  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  establishing 
an  employee  grievances  and  appeals  pro- 
cedure. 

May  I  say  that  this  grew  out  of  a  very 
unfortunate  case.  A  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Thomas,  who  had  v^plied  several  times 
for  promotion,  was  denied  promotion  by 
a  supervisory  body.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  denial.  I  do  not 
see,  anyway,  how  I  could  substitute  my 
judgment  for  that  of  a  supervisory  body. 
But  unfortunately,  because  of  these 
continued  denials,  this  man  committed 
suicide,  and  after  some  investigation,  we 
found  out  that  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
no  committee  within  the  Department  of 
State  to  which  grievances  can  be  sub- 
mitted. 

I  have  joined  in  this  offer  to  help  estab- 
lish due  process,  primarily  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  primarily  in  tho&e  matters 
affecting  members  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
I  want  to  malce  it  clear  that  my  action 
is  because  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  lack 
of  due  process.  While  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic to  the  facts  of  this  case,  I  am 
not  attempting  now  to  pass  any  Judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thomas  was  not  promoted. 

JusTics  roa  ths  roaxxoK  sesvick 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joining  Senators  Bayh.  Scott,  and 
Cooper  today  in  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  insure  that  formal  grievance  pro- 
cedures be  implemented  as  part  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  was  passed 
in  1946  and  yet,  as  of  1971,  there  is  still 
no  formal  means  to  guarantee  that  For- 
eign Service  officers'  complaints  will  be 
heard.  This  right  has  been  recognized  in 
virtually  all  labor  agreements  and  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  civil  service. 

Why  this  discrepancy  has  been  per- 
mitted for  so  long  Is  beyond  my  imagina- 
tion. Had  this  sheer  negligence  been 
repaired  at  an  earlier  date,  a  tragic  loss 
of  life  and  other  deeply  upsetting  per- 
sonal tragedies  could  have  been  avoided. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  recent  suicide  of 
Foreign    Service    Offloer    Chartee    W. 


Thomas.  His  death  has  been  directly  at- 
tributed to  bureaucratic  bungling  and 
callous  inattentiveness.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
a  bright,  middle--aged  man  who  had 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  For- 
eign Service  which  he  had  served  for  18 
years.  He  was  in  line  for  a  i^romotion. 
recommended  by  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  Mr.  Pulton  Freeman, 
and  by  all  rights  he  should  have  gotten 
that  promotlcm.  But  because  Mr.  Thomas' 
file  ended  up  in  the  wrong  hands,  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  bearing, 
he  was  forced  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
48. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
in  the  Evening  Star  by  Mr.  George  Sher- 
man, describing  the  case  of  Mr.  Th<Hn- 
as  and  another  man,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoao. 

Th«%  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  June  7,  1971] 

DaarAiK  AMOwa  Dxpuoscatb 

(By  George  Sherman) 

Selection  out.  Involuntary  separation,  too 
long  In  class — obscure  terms,  perhaps,  but 
they  spell  despair  to  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

Theae  are  the  pcdlte  words  tot  telling  a 
career  diplomat  be  Is  fired. 

They  are  i>art  of  a  system  that  Is  coming 
under  attack  both  inside  and  outside  tbe 
State  Department. 

Even  officers  who  have  survived  the  tough 
competition  for  promotion  say  morale  is 
sagging  and  revolt  simmering.  A  determined 
move  Is  afoot  to  strip  the  "O"  (for  orga- 
nization) office  of  its  grip  on  the  promotion 
system. 

In  Congress,  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  and 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott,  R-Pa., 
plan  to  introduce  this  week  legislation  to 
force  a  grievance  system  on  the  State  De- 
partment. It  would  operate  directly  imder 
the  secretary  of  State,  outside  the  O  office. 
The  shock  which  produced  this  momentum 
came  April  12  when  "retired"  Foreign  Service 
officer  Charles  W.  Thomas,  48,  unemployed 
lawyer  and  linguist,  put  a  gun  to  his  head 
at  his  Potomac  Avenue  NW  home. 

Almost  two  years  earlier,  Jtily  31,  1969. 
Thomas  had  been  forced  out  of  the  State 
Department  without  a  pension.  No  one 
claimed  he  was  Incompetent  or  a  security 
risk.  He  was  simply  a  victim  of  competition, 
having  failed  to  gain  promotion  out  of  Class 
4  Foreign  Service  officer  in  the  required  eight 
years. 

Today  the  department  establishment  sc- 
knowledges  that  "unfortunate  mistakes" 
were  made  in  the  Thomas  case.  They  Include 
the  mlsflllng  of  an  excellent  performance  re- 
port and  alleged  falsification  of  another — 
both  errors  unknown  to  the  promotion 
bocuds. 

For  two  years  Thomas  and  bis  wife.  Cyn- 
thia, tried  to  appeal  the  verdict.  They  went 
through  the  system  they  had  served  for  the 
pasft  18  yeaia.  They  failed.  At  46,  Thomas 
was  Irrevocably  "selected  out,"  only  to  dis- 
cover that  be  was  an  over-quallflsd  and 
middle-aged  misfit  In  civilian  life. 

He  ooUected  nearly  2,000  Job  rejection 
leMars.  He  want  heavily  Into  debt  against  his 
$10,000  Foreign  Servloe  annuity  which  would 
begin  at  age  60.  Be  was  considering  a  Job  as 
a  night  waltar  to  save  hU  famUy  from  desU- 
tntlon.  Kow  that  he  is  dead,  hla  vrldow  gets 
86JI00  a  yaar  from  a  government  pension  to 
support  liar  two  children. 

Mrs.  nioinaa  also  has  been  given  a  Job  In 

ttM  State  Department,  but  she  intends  to 

eoottlniM  htx  oamfwlgn  to  have  her  husband 

retntatad  poethuxnoualy. 

Today  a  "Mr.  Z"  in  the  department  (he 
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Bitten  to  remain  anonymouf)  la  facing  the 
•ame  dDemma — being  Selected  out  for  "tob 
long  in  «a«3."  elgbt  years  In  Class  4  without 
promotfon.  He  too  ts  under  50,  therefore 
legally  Ineligible  for  a  pension;  he  Is  a  trained 
Hn^vist  and  eoonotntst  with  no  contacts  out* 
Side  the  dlpkunatlc  world. 

At  45,  h9  too  Is  worried  about  support  for 
bis  wife  and  two  oblldren.  Tbe  best  he  has 
been  offeired  so  far  Is  two-year  extension  of 
his  time  in  Claas  4.  malting  hlm^^he  says — a 
"non-person"  ineligible  for  promotion. 

Mr.  X  has  refused.  Re  charges  tbe  depart- 
ment vniSh  inequity  and  injustice  and  is  de- 
mandlnc  bis  "day  In  court."  That  means  a 
grievance  conunlttee  to  hear  bis  complaints — 
a  conunlttee  which  the  regulations  state 
should  be  formed  within  &ve  worlUng  days 
after  the  request  is  received. 

He  has  gone  right  up  the  ladder  in  pro- 
test— from  Director  of  Personnel  Howard  P. 
Mace,  to  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Administration  William  B.  Macomber  Jr.,  to 
Secreury  of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers  himself. 
He  claims  that  his  whole  career  in  the  For- 
eign Service  has  been  organized  to  insure  his 
ultimate  "selection  out." 

For  Instance.  In  the  early  '60s  Just  after 
being  promoted  to  Class  4.  he  accepted  sev- 
eral special  assignments.  They  were  consid- 
ered a  tribute  to  his  excellence — a  year  at 
Harvard  University  in  graduate  economics  at 
government  expense,  another  year  In  a  tough 
East  European  language  course  in  Washing- 
ton. 

OTTf  OF  cha:»ni:ls 

Mr.  X  did  not  go  to  East  Europe.  He  ended 
up  in  Geneva  working  in  the  American  mis- 
sion on  international  economics.  He  liked  the 
Job  enormously.  But  he  soon  discovered  that 
those  special  assignments.  taliJng  him  out 
of  the  "normal"  State  Department  channels 
for  efficiency  reports  by  superiors,  had  hurt 
bis  promotion  chances. 

Promotion  boards  meet  every  fall,  one  each 
for  the  8  classes  of  the  Foreign  Service.  They 
assess  some  15,000  people  In  the  State  De- 
partment. Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  United  States  Information 
Agency — including  the  3000  career  diplomats. 
Each  board  has  seven  members — some  rank- 
ing Foreign  Service  officers,  some  drawn  from 
other  government  departments,  some  from 
the  public  at  large. 

These  boards  are  allowed  to  recommend  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  hundreds  In  each 
class  for  promotion  each  year — a  percentage 
based  largely  on  the  money  available  from 
Congress.  They  also  rate  the  lowest  5  or  10 
percent  in  each  class,  who  automatically  be- 
come candidates  for  selection  out.  Recom- 
mendations go  to  Deputy  Undersecretary 
Macomber,  who  can  narrow  down  the  pro- 
motion lists,  and  then  to  Rogers  for  final 
approval. 

The  O  office — a  group  of  about  135  person- 
nel professionals — is  enormously  important 
In  organizing  this  procedure  Macomber  is  In 
overall  charge,  but  day-to-day  operations — 
and  decisions — are  controlled  by  Mace. 

THE    ST.AFF    WORK 

"O"  Office  does  the  staff  work  for  the  pro- 
motion boards.  "O"  Office  files  and  channels 
the  efficiency  reports  which  the  promotion 
boards  receive  each  year  on  every  officer — 
reports  written  by  an  officer's  superior  and 
reviewed  at  the  next  higher  level.  Insiders 
insist  that  the  boards,  inundated  with  thou- 
sands of  reports,  rely  heavliy  on  the  advice 
of  Mace's  sutx)rdlnate— the  chief  of  the  Per- 
formance Evalxiation  Division. 

Each  year  the  process  is  repeated.  A  can- 
didate is  rated,  promoted,  or  passed  over.  If 
he  is  not  in  either  the  highest  or  lowest  per- 
centage one  year,  he  must  start  oyer  In  a  new 
compeMtion  the  next  year. 

Here  Is  where  time  in  class  takes  a  toil.  As 
the  years  build  up  In  any  one  class,  officers 
tjecome  desperate  for  promotion.  Mr.  X  be- 
lieves that  he  was  penalized  in  this  oompetl- 
tton.  because  for  at  least  two  years  of  the 


eight  h«  was  allowed,  ao  standard  efficiency 
reports  were  there  tax  the  promotion  boards 
to  assess. 

Nor  does  the  loss  of  time  end  there.  By 
tpeeiflc  order  of  tbe  office,  boards  are  ordered 
tc)  give  lower  priority  to  those  officers  re- 
maining longest  in  their  class.  An  analysis 
in  tbe  May  196S  Foreign  Service  Journal 
pointed  out  the  stark  results — officers  are 
allowed  to  remain  10  years  in  Class  3,  but 
93  percent  of  all  those  promoted  that  year 
to  Class  2  had  t>een  In  their  grade  six  years 
or  less. 

Supporters  of  X  argue  that  the  two  years 
he  lost,  early  during  his  time  In  Class  4. 
were  of  crucial  importance.  •  •  • 

"general"  grievancg 

His  plea  for  a  hearing  has  gotten  nowhere. 
No  outside  grievance  committee  baa  been 
set  up.  Mace  ha£  informed  him  that  hiB  grlev- 
ance  about  •  •  •  exempted  from  the  griev- 
ance system  In  tbe  regulations  for  more 
than  20  years. 

"If  I  give  in  on  X."  said  Mace  in  sin  inter- 
Tiew,  "everyone  else  will  want  his  case  re- 
viewed It  would  undermine  discipline  and 
do  away  with  tbe  selection  board  system." 

This  attitude  only  Infuriates  the  critics. 
They  do  not  take  a  position  on  the  substance 
of  'X's  complaint.  They  simply  support  his 
right  to  "due  process  of  law." 

They  point  out  that  the  State  Department, 
alone  in  the  huge  federal  bureaucracy,  does 
not  have  an  c^erational  grievance  system. 
Despite  the  regulations,  only  one  hearing 
has  been  held  in  20  years — and  that  has  been 
dragging  on  for  18  months  without  result. 

"I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  we  need  a 
grievance  system."  said  Mace.  "But  we  are 
all  babes  in  the  wood  on  this  thing,  it  is  all 
»o  new.  Up  until  two  years  ago  I  never  heard 
a  thing  about  grievances  over  promotion.  I: 
all  seems  the  outgrowth  of  the  unrest  of 
youth  In  this  country.  Organizations  of  For- 
eign Service  officers  have  become  outspoken 
advocates  of  employee  rights." 

The  largest  of  those  organls^-itlons — the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association — is 
demanding  inunediate  action.  It  happens  to 
be  in  hot  negotiations  with  Macomber  on 
an  executive  order  President  Nixon  is  to  is- 
sue this  summer  on  the  whole  range  of 
mandgement-employee  relations  In  the  State 
Department. 

BASIS    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  association  wants  that  order  to  in- 
clude an  elaborate  grievance  system.  It  has 
produced  a  draft — In  fact,  it  is  the  basis  for 
the  Bayh-Scott  legislation.  Sources  in  both 
Macomber's  office  and  in  the  association  say 
that  "something  like"  this  grievance  system 
probably  will  go  into  the  President's  execu- 
tive order. 

Meanwhile  Macomber  and  company  In  the 
"O"  Office  are  clearly  trying  to  avert  revolt 
in  the  rank.?  The  cha.'ges  of  Injustice,  coer- 
cion, arbitrary  decisions  are  clearly  embar- 
rassing to  a  secretary  of  state  who  took 
office  in  January  1969  promising  the  For- 
eign Service  "a  receptive  and  open  estab- 
lishment" allowing  "divergent  views." 

Macomber  has  given  Mrs.  Cynthia  Thomas 
a  Job  in  the  office  of  the  science  adviser  In 
the  department  at  the  $12. 500-$  14. 000  salary 
of  Foreign  Service  Class  5 — Just  one  rank 
below  that  of  her  dead  husband.  Mrs. 
Thomsts  is  a  highly  trained  and  capable 
woman. 

But  even  those  close  to  Macomber  agree 
that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  given  the  Job — hard 
to  come  by  these  days  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment— as  an  "act  of  conscience."  The  fact 
that  Bayb  has  been  investigating  tbe 
Thomas  case  and  refusing  to  accept  the  offl- 
c.al  explanations  may  be  .another  explana- 
tion, critics  say. 

In  ancther  move,  the  director  general  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  John  H.  Burns — who 
stands  between  Mace  and  Macomber  In  the 
"O"   hierarchy — has   proposed   relaxation  of 


the  promotion  rules.  They  were  circulated 
death. 

In  essence  the  proposed  changes  would 
end  the  "psycholog.cal  insecurity"  In  the 
middle  grades  cf  3.  4  and  5.  Instead  of  the 
short  time  now  allowed  in  each  class,  the 
officer  would  now  be  given  20  years  to  get 
through  all  three  classes  into  higher  rank- 
ing Class  2. 

WOULD    KEEP    TENUKC 

Those  who  failed  would  still  have  20-year 
tenure.  The  department  intends  to  ask  Con- 
gress  t»  allow  pensions  for  Class  4  officers 
t>elow  age  50.  Younger  officers  more  able  to 
find  a  civilian  Job  If  forced  to  leave  the  serv- 
ice, would  face  tougher  competition  and 
screening  In  getting  across  "the  threshold" 
to  Class  4. 

These  proposals  are  the  results  of  depart- 
mental task  forces  set  up  by  Macomber  in 
1969.  Mace  and  others  claim  that  now 
the  "O"  Office  Is  being  made  the  scapegoat 
for  an  Inhuman  promotion  system  prev- 
iously forced  on  the  department  by  demands 
of  money  and  long-time  overstafflng  of 
middle  and   upper  ranks. 

•  •  •  Under  Nixon  came  a  third  alphabeti- 
cal exercise  In  manpower — the  so-called 
Opred.  Operations  Reductions  of  the  S*ate 
Department. 

Mace  estimates  that  since  1968  these  cut- 
backs have  cost  the  department  1500  foreign 
service  officers,  all  through  executive  order 
from  the  White  House.  Only  coincldentally 
the  Nixon  administration  has  set  out  to 
"rationalize"  Foreign  Service  employment  by 
getting  new  balance  between  young  and  old, 
specialists  and  "gcnerallsts." 

The  critics  answer  that  Macomber's  tactics 
In  carrying  out  admittedly  difficult  op;ra- 
tlons  have  only  demoralized  the  service  more 
In  the  name  of  greater  efficiency  and  despite 
universal  suspicion  of  his  "O"  office,  ne  h.is 
Just  moved  to  centralize  and  control  all  per- 
sonnel programs  still  more  tightly  from  that 
office.  This  action  is  based  on  a  recommenda- 
tion of  one  of  his  task  forces,  which,  In  turn — 
the  critics  say — w.is  controlled  by  the  person- 
nel bure.iucrats. 

"O"  Office  has  also  attempted  to  dro'wn 
out  demands  for  an  Independent  grievance 
system  by  setting  up  "unofficial"  hearln? 
panels  through  its  own  Jurisdiction.  These 
are  in  the  hands  of  Robert  C.  P.  Gordon,  an 
old-hand  career  officer.  Macomber  commis- 
sioned him  a  year  ago  as  departmental 
ombudsman  to  hear  complaints  from  the 
ser\-lce  on  everything  from  travel  allowances 
to  promotion. 

More  disenchanted  critics  charge  that  tbe 
result  has  become  a  network  of  Informal 
"kangaroo  courts."  three-member  panels  set 
up  by  Gordon  and  "O"  to  hear  grievances. 
They  are  not  called  for  in  Foreign  Service 
reg\xlatlons.  They  do  not  keep  stenographic 
records,  they  do  not  allow  the  complaining 
officer  either  to  examine  evidence,  to  ap- 
point an  outside  representative,  or  to  ques- 
tion witnesses.  In  a  word  they  are  not  in- 
dependent or  open 

The  result  Is  one  more  step  In  deteriorating 
confidence  in  the  Foreign  Service  system. 
Younger  officers  feel  helpless,  older  officers 
confused  and  uncertain  about  surviving  the 
cruel  competition.  The  more  cynical  of  all 
ages  wonder  If  they  are  living  through  the 
"house-cleaning"  promised  by  tbe  presiden- 
tial candidate  Richard  Nixon  In  1968. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  by 
proposing  legislation  today  to  guarante* 
that  any  Foreign  Service  employee  be 
entitled  to  obtain  simple  justice  and 
meaningful  due  process  is  too  late  for 
Mr.  Thomas.  But  it  Is  not  too  late  for  the 
Mr.  X  in  the  article;  it  is  not  too  late  for 
all  those  within  the  service  who  have 
grievances  and  who  have  no  recourse  to 
aur  their  complaints  and  obtain  rectifica- 
tion. 
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Mr,  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  act  on  this  bill  iimne<fiately.  Jus- 
tice requires  that  we  do  no  less. 


By  Mr.  MAGNtlSON  ( by  request) : 

S.  2025.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  212(B) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAOmJSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  »  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 2i2(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
l93ff,  as  amended.  Task  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
there  be  printed  the  letter  of  transmittal 
of  the  proposed  legislation  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

May  19,  1971. 
Hjn.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

fresident  of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pr«bidi:i«t:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  blU  "To  repeal  section 
212 iB)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036. 
as  amended,"  together  with  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  In  support  thereof 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our 
draft  bill  to  the  Congress  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincarely, 

.  .(S)     Maurice  H.  Stans, 

Secretary  of  Com  mcrce. 

Enclosures. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Nrcn 

Section  213(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
.^ct,  1936,  directs  the  Secretary  of  Coirunerce 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  development 
■and  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs  designed  to 
show  and  sell  U.8.  products  throughout  tbe 
world.  The  section  requires  the  operators  of 
sv.ch  fairs  to  use.  Insofar  as  practicable.  U.S. 
Sag  vessels  and  aircraft  In  the  transportation 
of  their  exhibits.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  support 
To  the  operators  and  financial  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  certain  expenses  In- 
curred abroad. 

The  section  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  per  year  for  each  of 
the  six  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1962  and 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $166,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  The  Act  also 
authorized  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  section. 

TTie  basic  authority  of  the  Department  to 
foster,  promote  and  develop  tbe  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  U.S.  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  author- 
ity to  promote  exports  through  mobile  trade 
exhibits  on  a  selective  basis.  This  basic  au- 
thority Is  not  subject  to  the  conditions  con- 
tained in  section  212(B),  such  as  the  limita- 
tion of  financial  assistance  to  the  defraying 
of  certain  expenses  Incurred  abroad. 

The  principal  effect  therefore  of  section 
212(B)  was  to  limit  the  types  of  assistance 
which  could  be  extended  to  fairs  promoted 
thereunder. 

•Mthcugh  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  section  212(B)  has 
expired,  the  restrictive  language  of  section 
2l2iBi  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  limitation 
on  the  Secretary's  authority  to  promote  mo- 
bile trade  fairs  under  the  E>epartment's  basic 
authority  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  tbe 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  Accordingly, 
the  Department  proposes  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 212(B).  'While  this  repeal  would  also 
repeal  the  requirement  that  U.S.  flag  vessels 
and  aircraft  be  used  Insofar  as  practicable  by 


the  operators  to  transport  their  exhibits,  the 
Department  would  continue  to  require,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  use  of  U.S.  carriers 
whenever  available  with  respect  to  any  trade 
fair  assisted  in  the  future  under  tbe  basic 
authority  of  the  Department. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    325 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bea|.l,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  tMr.  Bayh>  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  325,  providing  a  sur- 
'«vors'  annuity  program  for  career  mili- 
tary personnel. 

S.    790 

Mr,  BEAIjL.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 17, 1971, 1  introduced,  silong  with  Sen- 
ator DoMDJicK  and  Senator  Javits,  S.  790, 
the  Family  Physician  Scholarship  and 
Fellowship  Program  Act.  This  measure 
would  provide  scholairships  and  fellow- 
ships to  young  men  and  women  who 
agree  to  practice  In  physician-shortage 
areas.  A  priority  is  given  in  awarding  of 
these  scholarshipw  to  persons  who  re- 
side in  the  physician-shortage  areas  on 
tbe  theory  that  they  will  more  than  like- 
ly return  and  remain  following  gradua- 
tion. In  addiUoB,  a  special  priority  is 
given  to  lower-iiKome  students. 

I  am  pleased  that  23  Senators  have 
joined  in  cospon»ring  this  measure  and 
I  ask  imanimouK  <KUueut  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  the  following 
Senators'  names  be  added: 

JaKBS  AlLSN,  GrORDON  ALLOTT,  J.  CA- 
LEB Boogs,  Bill -Brock,  Lawton  Chiles, 
John  K.  Cooper. 

NoRus  Cotton,  Robert  Dole,  Sam 
Ervin,  Paol  Fanmin,  JBarry  Goldwateb, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Roman  Hruska. 

Hubert  Humphrky,  Jack  Miller,  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Ted  Stevens,  Beruan  Tal- 
MADCE,  Strom  Thurmond,  John  Tower, 
Milton  Young. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gambrell)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

B.    124S 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1245,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  historical 
and  archeological  data. 


THE  MrLITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDKXNT    NO.    14B 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  an  act  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967; 
to  increase  military  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printeid  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

AMENPMKNT   NO.    1«9 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  pMposed  by  them,  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

AMOrOMENT   NO.    ISO 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 


the  bill  (HJl.  6531),  supra,  which  wsis 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

A.MENDMKNT    NO.    ISl 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hughes)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  6531),  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
Uble. 


FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OP  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AilENDMENT    NO.     153 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  S.  14fi3,  a  bill  to  further  provide  for 
the  farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of 
making  credit  available  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  their  cooperatives,  for  ru- 
ral residences,  and  to  associations  and 
other  entities  upon  which  farming  oper- 
ations are  dependent,  to  provide  for  an 
adequate  and  flexible  flow  of  money  into 
rural  ajreas,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  farm  credit  law  to  meet 
current  and  future  rural  credit  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Apiculture  and  Forestry. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON 
'  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  «  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  IS,  1971,  a1^  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  OCBce  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations : 

Jack  M.  Oordoo,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge,  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  vice  a  nefw  position  created 
bjr  Public  Law  91-272,  improved  June  2, 
1970; 

Roy  L.  Steplienson.  of  lowa,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  jud^ge,  eighth  circuit,  vice 
Martin  D.  Van  Oosterhoot,  retiring; 

R.  Blake  West  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved  June  2, 
1970. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrttska^  ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NATIONAL 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND  ALASK.\N 
NATIVES  POLICY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  announce  to  the  Senate,  the  Indian 
community  and  the  general  public  forth- 
coming hearings  on  two  measures  which 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
Indian  field. 

On  July  19,  1971,  the  full  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold 
an  open  hearing  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26.  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  National  American  Indian  and  Alas- 
ka Natives  policy:  and  on  July  20,  1971, 
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the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  will 
hold  an  open  hearing  on  S.  1401,  the 
"National  Board  of  Regents  for  Indian 
Education  Act  of  1971."  Both  hearings 
will  commence  at  10:00  a.m.,  in  room 
3110  New  Senate  OfQce  Building - 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26,  which  I  introduced  on 
May  14, 1971,  sets  forth  a  national  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  Alaska  Natives  polley 
that  restates  and  reaffirms  the  unique 
and  longstanding  relationship  between 
these  citizens  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  The  resolution  prc4>06es  a  bold  new 
constructive  course  of  action  designed 
to  enable  both  [wrties — the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  the  Indian  people — to  work 
in  mutual  trust  toward  achieving  agreed 
upon  national  goals  and  objectives.  Sen- 
ate Conciirrent  Resolution  2ff  is  respon- 
sive to  the  kind  of  policy  expression  that 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
have  repeatedly  requested  our  Gtovem- 
ment  to  adopt  in  their  behalf. 

S.  1401,  which  I  introduced  oa  March 
29,  1971,  for  myself,  Bfr.  Aixott,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  BXBLX,  Mr.  FAmrnr,  Mr.  Han- 
szK,  Mr.  JOKDAir  of  Idaho,  Mr.  liMonnan, 
and  Mr.  Srvxhb,  is  designed  to  make 
major  reforms  and  major  instltutianal 
changes  in  the  field  of  Federal  Indian 
education.  This  measure  would  estabUah 
in  the  Elzecutive  Office  of  the  President 
a  National  Board  of  Regents  for  Indian 
Education  and  would  transfer  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  responsibility  for  Fed- 
eral Indian  schools  and  education.  Im- 
proving the  quality  and  quantity  of  In- 
dian education  and  mi>.TimiKing  oppor- 
tunities for  Indian  cantrol  and  self- 
determination  are  the  major  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Both  measures  have  evoked  a  great 
deal  of  interest  among  Indian  leaders 
and  I  want  to  be  certain  that  their  views 
and  recommendations  are  thoroughly 
aired  before  final  action  is  taken  in  the 
Senate  on  either  proposal. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TODAYS  YOUTH 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee  has  recently  had  some  inter- 
esting and  meaningful  things  to  say 
about  this  country's  youth.  His  outlook 
for  the  yoimg  people  in  the  Nation  is 
also  his  hope  for  a  better  America: 
that— 

In  tbelr  c«st  to  build  %  t>«tt«r  world,  they 
avoid  the  pltiall  of  moving  us  toward  a 
society  that  cares  more  about  Institutions 
than  Individuals. 

Their  chore  Is  to  build  a  Nation  that  is 
both  relative  and  responsible  to  human  be- 
ings. They  must  build  a  Oovemment  that 
does  not  relieve  indlvldiials  of  their  rights 
In  exchange  for  taking  the  responsibility  for 
providing  their  every  need. 

I  commend  this  worthwhile  message 
to  Senators  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  pi-lnted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

OirnxxjK 
(By  Senator  Bn.L  Brock) 
I  heartily  disagree  with  thoa«  who  aay  this 
la  onxt  wont  generation  in  history  aa  well 
as  thoee  who  say  It  is  the  greatest. 


Thla  generation  can  be  either,  depend- 
ing upon  how  well  they  accept  the  reepocwl- 
bllltlea  of  a  free  society. 

Up  until  now,  today's  youth  have  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  obaM-vlng  from  the  aldellnea, 
with  the  ability  to  criticize  and  oiler  aug- 
geatlons  for  changes. 

Now  is  the  time  to  turn  those  suggesttona 
Into  reaUUes,  and  be  Judged  for  their  future 
deeds,  not  for  their  put  words. 

I.  for  one.  believe  that  this  can  truly  be 
the  greatest  generation  we've  ever  produced, 
and  I  believe  that  they  will  prove  It. 

My  <uUy  conoem  for  the  future  Is  that  In 
thalr  Best  to  build  a  better  world,  they 
avoid  the  pitfall  of  morlng  us  toward  a  so- 
ciety that  cares  more  atMUt  Instltutlona  than 
Individuals. 

My  hope  Is  that  tdbey  don't  make  the  tragic 
mistake  of  promoting  the  worth  of  the  In- 
dividual while  supporting  a  movement  to- 
ward big  government  that  takes  care  of  all 
aax  problems.  The  two  simply  arent  com- 
pattMe. 

We  must  maintain  a  healthy  skepticism  of 
bigness,  which  by  Its  very  nature  can  devour 
InltUtlve   along   with  respooslblUty. 

Their  chore  Is  to  buUd  a  nation  that  Is 
both  relative  and  responsive  to  human  be- 
ings. They  must  build  a  government  that 
doesn't  relieve  Individuals  of  their  rights  In 
exchange  for  taking  the  responsibility  for 
providing  their  every  need. 

Their  paramount  responsibility  la  to  htip 
create  a  society  that  gives  everyone  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  prosper  In  his  own 
way  and  allows  everyone  to  Uve  their  life 
as  an  Individual.  In  this  light,  they  can  be- 
come the  greatest  generation  In  our  history. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  is  com- 
pleting its  50th  year  of  operations  this 
month,  has  compiled  a  fine  record 
of  service  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury: service  to  the  Congress,  service 
to  the  cause  of  a  continually  improving 
Federal  administrative  system,  and  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  my  collea- 
gues today  in  commending  the  OAO  on 
its  50th  anniversary  and  on  the  record 
of  accomplishment  which  it  has  compiled 
during  that  period. 

The  OAO  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
our  Federal  system.  As  an  independent, 
nonpartisan,  nonpolitlcal  arm  of  the 
Congress,  it  has  a  broad  range  of  speci- 
fic duties  and  functions,  as  well  as  a  man- 
date to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
agency  management  This  mandate,  as 
embodied  in  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921  which  created  the  GAO,  is 
to  "investigate  aU  matters  relating  to  the 
receipt,  disbursement,  and  application  of 
public  funds,"  and  to  "make  recommen- 
dations looking  to  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  in  public  expenditures." 

Since  the  essential  mission  of  agency 
management  Is  to  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently marshal  and  utilize  public  mone- 
tary, physical,  and  personnel  resources 
to  accomplish  public  objectives,  GAOs 
work  clearly  involves  the  evahiation  of 
agency  management  and  the  making  of 
suggestions  and  recommendations  for  its 
improvement. 

Since  OAO  is  in  the  legislative  branch, 
and  is  clearly  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  agencies,  it  Is  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  GAO  role  from  that  of  agency 
management.  Similarly,  although  the 
modes  of  operation  are  quite  similar.  It 


is  easy  to  distinguish  OAO's  role  from 
that  of  the  executive  agencies'  Internal 
audit,  inspection,  or  other  management 
organizations.  These  organizations, 
established  by  agency  management  to 
respond  to  its  needs,  are  part  of  the 
agencies'  management  systems  and  as 
such  are  also  subject  to  GAO's  evalua- 
tion. 

GAO's  role  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
outside  public  accountant  who  Is  brought 
in  by  the  corporate  board  of  dlrectozB 
to  examine  Into  and  report  on  the  ac- 
countability of  corporate  management. 
But  OAO's  role  goes  beyond  fiscal  ac- 
countability, which  is  often  the  chief 
focus  of  the  outside  accountant's  serv- 
ices. GAO's  role  extends  to  manogiitTiAnt 
and  program  accountability,  which  rdate 
to  the  efficiency  with  which  program  re- 
sources are  used  and  the  effectiveness  of 
program  operations  In  accomplishing 
their  objectives. 

In  essence,  the  objective  of  thla  GAO 
role  is  to  serve  the  Congress  by  assist- 
ing it  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  use  of 
public  resources.  This  congressional  re- 
sponsibility is  an  increasingly  complex 
and  demanding  one.  Currently,  the  Con- 
gress is  overwhelmed  by  the  vast  budget 
and  huge  staff  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  while  the  Congress  can  and  does  re- 
vise or  reject  executive  proposals,  all 
too  often  it  fails  to  challenge  such  pro- 
posals because  it  is  swamped  by  the  ex- 
pertise available  to  the  bureaucracy. 

It  is  clear  that  ways  must  be  found  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Congress 
by  broadening  the  channels  of  informa- 
tion-gathering which  feed  this  demo- 
cratic forum.  The  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  along  with 
executive  agency  officials,  must  be  fully 
Involved  in  debating  and  determining  our 
domestic,  defense,  and  foreign  policies. 

GAO,  as  an  agency  especially  created 
to  assist  the  Congress,  has  worked  stead- 
ily and  admirably  to  facilitate  legislative 
oversight  through  its  financial,  manage- 
ment, and  program  audits  and  the  many 
other  services  which  it  provides  for  the 
Congress.  Each  year  GAO  provides  the 
Congress  with  substantial  amounts  of  in- 
formation and  assistance  through  Its  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  individual  Members;  its  re- 
ports on  pending  legislation:  Its  staff 
assistance  to  committees;  its  testimony 
at  hearings;  and  a  wide  variety  of  assist- 
ance in  other  legal  and  legislative  mat- 
ters. During  the  past  several  years,  the 
GAO  has  increased  its  efforts  to  relate 
its  work  closely  to  the  interest  and  needs 
of  the  Congress,  particularly  on  matters 
currently  under  consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  called  on  the  GAO  on  many  occasions 
with  requests  for  assistance  in  the  field 
of  foreign  operations,  and  the  resulting 
work  is  indicative  of  both  the  quality 
and  diversity  of  the  service  which  GAO 
can  provide. 

During  1970.  GAO  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  such  reports  as  a  foUowup 
review  of  a  1968  study  of  activities  in 
Brazil  and  Chile  under  contracts  be- 
tween the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development,  which  is  an 
instrument  for  implementing  U.S.  labor 
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policy  and  programs  in  Latin  America. 
OAO  also  examined  into  the  records  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
concerning  the  use  of  U.S.  fimds  to 
transport  medical  supplies  donated  by 
the  Government  of  Honduras  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam.  In  addition,  GAO 
assisted  the  Subcommittee  on  United 
States  Security  Agreements  and  Com- 
mitments Abroad  in  its  study  of  several 
overseas  projects  and  provided  several 
special  reports,  including  a  review  of 
payments  made  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Phllippiness  by  the 
United  States  in  suwwrt  of  the  Philip- 
pine Civil  Action  Group  in  Vietnam. 

During  the  current  year,  GAO  has  pro- 
vided the  committee  with  a  very  thor- 
ough and  informative  report  on  the 
Government's  foreign  military  training 
programs  in  10  foreign  countries,  and  is 
also  conducting  a  review  for  the  com- 
mittee of  the  need  for  and  utilization 
of  excess  stocks  available  under  the 
U.S.  military  assistance  program  in  a 
number  of  countries. 

The  most  recent  work  which  OAO  has 
done  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  a  compilation  of 
GAO  report  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  administration  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and  military  foreigrn  assistance 
programs.  The  report,  which  we  have  had 
issued  as  a  committee  print  dated 
March  29,  1971,  contains  summaries  of 
more  than  80  classified  and  unclassified 
GAO  reports  issued  during  the  past  6 
years.  The  summaries  cover  problems  of 
program  administration  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  areas,  including  not  only  the  vari- 
ous general  aspects  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance,  but  also  such  areas  as 
financial  participation  in  international 
organizations,  private  investment  pro- 
grams, security  and  supporting  assistance 
progremis,  humanitarian  assistance  pro- 
grams, commodity  trade  assistance,  and 
the  management  of  foreign  currency. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  commend 
this  GAO  report  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  It  serves  not  only  as  a  very 
comprehensive  illustration  of  the  scope 
and  quality  of  GAO  evaluation  work,  but 
also  as  an  extremely  useful  source  docu- 
ment for  appraising  the  problons  which 
have  beset  our  foreign  aid  programs  In 
the  past  and  for  illuminating  the  areas 
which  require  substantial  correction  in 
the  foreign  aid  programs  and  legislation 
of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  of  the  effec- 
tive auditor  is  the  results  that  he 
achieves.  His  checks  on  ccHupliance  with 
prescribed  policies  and  procedures  that 
have  been  adopted  to  promote  efficient 
operations  and  conserve  resources  can  be 
a  valuable  protective  service  as  well  as 
often  pointing  the  way  to  desirable 
changes.  His  continued  search  for  better, 
less  costly,  and  more  effective  ways  of 
doing  things  can  make  him  a  vital  force 
in  the  management  of  any  organization. 
The  simple  fact  of  his  presence  or  the 
prospect  of  his  action  tends  to  stimulate 
better  performance  by  the  officials  and 
employees  of  an  organization. 

I  believe  that  the  record  of  results 
which  GAO  has  accumulated  over  the 
past  50  years  is  a  most  impressive  one. 
The    Comptroller    General,    Elmer    B. 


Staats.  Is  an  experienced  and  efficient 
man,  and  all  of  us  are  in  his  debt.  He  has 
a  fine  staff  of  dedicated  public  servsnts. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  this  well-deserved 
tribute  to  GAO. 


THE  MCCLELLAN-KERR  ARKANSAS- 
VERDIORIS  NAVIGA-nON  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Joining 
more  than  25,000  citizens  of  (^dahoma. 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  other  States  in 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin  in  welcoming 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Tulsa  Port  of  Catoosa  for  the  dedica- 
tlcm  of  the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas- 
Verdigris  navigation  system. 

President  Nixon  did  our  State  and  our 
region  a  great  honor  by  officially  recog- 
nizing the  great  accomplishment  of  en- 
gineering and  human  endeavor  which 
this  project  represents.  In  his  remarks, 
he  emphaedzed  the  impact  which  this 
new  440-mlle  waterway  wlD  have,  not 
only  in  the  immediate  area,  but  all  across 
the  country.  He  took  note  at  the  declining 
population  of  the  rural  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  the  need  for  Job  opportuni- 
ties to  allow  the  people  to  live  where  they 
prefer  to  live. 

The  President  also  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  such  energy  industries  as  petro- 
leum and  coal  and  the  concern  that  is 
felt  regarding  pollution  problems  related 
to  these  industries.  But  he  stated: 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  energy 
they  produce  is  indispensable  to  the  economic 
Btmigth  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
good  life  which  the  American  people  enjoy. 

President  Nixon  also  recognized  the 
Arkansas  project  has  the  potential  for 
becoming  a  model  river  ssrstem  where 
econcHnic  development  can  proceed  with 
environmental  protection  assured. 

He  said: 

Looking  at  this  project  from  an  environ- 
mental standpoint  we  can  be  grateful  and 
proud  that  thla  river  system  today  remains 
largely  unpolluted  when  we  look  at  It  In 
comparison  to  others  ...  If  we  act  now,  we 
can  make  the  Arkansas  not  only  a  continu- 
ing asset  to  this  region  but  also  an  example 
of  pollution  prevention  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

The  Arkansas  River  project  has  been 
a  dream  long  in  the  making.  Now  25 
years  after  it  was  first  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  dream  has  become  a  real- 
ity. Goods  are  being  shipped  by  barge 
up  and  downstream,  from  ports  at  Ca- 
toosa and  Muskogee. 

Newsprint  was  the  first  commodity  to 
move  upstream  all  the  way  to  the  Tulsa 
Port  of  Catoosa  for  use  by  newspapers 
in  Oklahoma  and  surroimding  States. 
Two  bargeloads  of  steel  were  shipped  by 
Armoo  Steel  Corp.  from  its  Sand  Sidings 
plant  to  New  Orleans.  And  the  first  35,- 
OOO-bushel  shipment  of  Elansas  wheat 
was  trucked  from  Wichita  to  Tulsa, 
loaded  aboard  a  barge  and  towed  1,371 
miles  to  Chattanooga  to  be  ground  into 
flour. 

The  total  tonnage  is  surpassing  all 
estimates.  During  1969,  the  first  year 
the  river  was  open  to  navigation,  it  car- 
ried 2.6  minion  tons  of  cargo — more 
than  two  smd  one-half  times  the  million 
tons  predicted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 


when   the  project  was   authorized.   In 

1970,  when  the  waterway  was  opoied 
from  Little  Rock  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
the  year's  tonnage  showed  a  30-percent 
increase.  Based  on  the  first  2  months  of 

1971.  when  727,000  tons  moved  on  the 
waterway,  a  projection  for  the  year 
shows  some  4.4  miUion  tons. 

Oklahoma  is  Justly  proud  of  its  role  in 
the  development  of  America's  neweat 
waterway.  The  ceremonies  at  Tulsa  last 
Saturday,  under  the  able  direction  of 
F.  G.  McClintock  of  Tulsa  and  Kenneth 
W.  Rugh  of  Bartlesville.  cochalrman  of 
the  Admirals  Committee,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  Nati<m. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  be  more  fully  informed 
about  the  project  and  about  the  occasion 
of  its  dedication,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  President  Nixon 
and  a  fact  sheet  on  the  project  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

BnCAEKS  or  TBX  PXXSmENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  OoTsriKir  HaU.  Governor 
Bumpers.  MemtMrs  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Members  of  the  Congress.  aU  of  the 
dlBtlngulabed  guests  «^o  are  here  on  this 
platform,  and  all  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  great  audience: 

May  I  express  first  my  i4>prsclation  for  your 
wonderfully  warm  welcome.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  weather;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
way  you  applauded  a  moment  ago.  And  may 
I  pass  on  a  message  to  you  that  I  bring  di- 
rectly from  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Nixon 
said  that  of  her  many  travels  around  this 
country,  she  has  never  had  a  warmer  welcome 
than  she  had  In  Tulsa  a  few  mtkM  ago. 

And  she  would  UlM  to  have  com*  today, 
but.  as  you  know,  she  is  w«klac  on  a  Whtto 
House  wedding.  I  think  abe  and  Itlcia  will 
get  through  it.  but  I  doot  know  whether  I 
wUl  make  It. 

I  can  assure  you.  too.  that  on  this  oceaston. 
I  only  wish  I  coiUd  have  baui  fvesent  lor 
the  early  part  of  the  prognun.  I  rsad  the 
scenario  and  I  saw  soma  of  Um  wondsrful 
numbers  that  were  planned.  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  to  aB  of  tham.  and  I  know  that 
all  of  you  will  want  to  Join  In  a  round  of  ^- 
plauae  for  that,  for  ev«ybody  who  has  per- 
formed up  to  thla  point. 

I  particularly  want  to  pay  my  reelects  to 
the  Tulsa  Unlvaralty  Oholr.  and  also  to  Mr. 
"Sugar  Bowl"  Al  Elrt;  and  to  the  on«  that  all 
of  lis  know  for  her  great  work  for  all  patriotic 
causes  U  reaUy  Miss  Amartoa,  AnlU  Bryant. 

While  you  can  waU  understand  that  on 
such  an  oecasloo  like  this  It  la  a  plsasura  tor 
me  to  be  here  on  tba  Oklahoma  seaeoast.  X 
remember  whan  I  visited  Qklahoaaa  In  the 
ft«»"I»*»gi»  of  1068,  belnc  lobbtod  a  M*  on  thU 
project.  I  flew  over  aU  of  this  arsa.  X  z»- 
mambo'  on  that  ocosstan  Devsy  Bartlett. 
Senator  Beamon.  Bud  Wilkinson.  Page 
B4doh«r,  tirikad  to  dm  about  the  enocmoua 
promise  and,  of  oouna,  tha  (Mk  that  thla 
projaot  was  to  be  con^ilatad  and  I  must  re- 
turn to  parttdpaU  In  thla  derttcatton,  I 
promised  to  be  back  on  the  day  whan  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  came  up  to  Oatoosa.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  make  good  on  that  promise.  Here 
lam. 

The  friendliness  of  the  people  here,  which 
you  have  demonstrated  so  eloquently  today, 
the  beauty  of  the  land  that  I  have  aean 
around  us  as  we  flew  in  on  the  helicopter, 
always  makes  me  glad  to  letiim  to  what  Is 
Will  BofMB  country.  But  this  Is  ths  first 
time  I  have  had  a  chance  to  go  one  up  on 
that  great  Oowboy  PhUosophar.  Tou  know. 
with  him.  and  all  of  us  will  resMmlsar  i«ad- 
Ing  him — out  In  Loe  Angeles  he  had  a  Uttle 
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column,  as  he  did  all  over  the  country  and 
Kb  was  "must"  reading  for  everyone,  even  in 
tboae  dJiya — the  Joke  was  usually,  lor  Will 
Sogers,  on  the  Ooyemment.  One  time  Ln 
1023  h«  was  spoofing  the  Congress  about  Its 
public  works  spending,  and  he  made  his 
point  by  saying  tbat  with  all  that  money  be- 
ing passed  out,  he  could  probably  even  get 
himself  a  harbor  bulK  on  the  Verdigris  River 
at  Oologah.  I  think  that  is  the  way  you 
pronounce  it.  I  p««cticed  it  on  the  way  out 
on  the  airplane. 

Well,  this  magnificent  new  port  is  still  a 
lew  naillee  downstream  from  Oologah,  but  it 
is  close  enough  thAt  this  time  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  people  of  the  supposedly 
landlocked  Sooner  State  can  have  the  last 
laugh.  For  years,  there  were  many  who  dis- 
missed the  idea  of  an  Arkansaa  River  water- 
way aa  a  f  ooUsh  dream.  But  there  were  others, 
men  like  Senator  Bob  Kerr  and  John  Mc- 
CleUan,  who  held  it  as  a  bold  and  achievable 
vision — and  the  completed  project  that  we 
dedicate  today  has  proved  that  they  were 
right. 

With  the  opening  of  this  great  navigation 
system,  the  new  '"Maritime  States'  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Arkani&a  can  look  forward  to 
a  whole  new  era  of  growth  and  development. 
So.  too,  can  Kansas,  which  may  one  day  have 
ports  of  Its  own  on  the  Arkansas,  Colorado 
and  aH  or  the  other  States  of  this  heartland 
re^km  that  will  be  sharing  In  the  benefits  of 
this  waterway. 

At  the  same  time,  speaking  and  represent- 
ing all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
President  of  the  United  Statee.  I  can  say  that 
all  the  American  people  Join  you  In  cele- 
brating this  achievement,  because  It  belongs 
to  all  of  ari  and  helps  all  the  Nation.  Becatise, 
you  see.  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  progress 
and  proeperlty  it  will  bring  you  will  mean 
added  progress  and  prosperity  to  all  of  Amer- 
ica. 

We  think,  for  Instance,  of  the  two-way 
savings  water  transportaUsn  is  already  be- 
ginning to  bring  the  farm  imlustry  in  this 
Mglon.  Lower  ablpping  costs  coming  in  mean 
ttiat  th<  farmer  pays  lees  tar  his  fertiliser, 
machinery,  and  other  supplies,  and  lower 
shipping  costs  going  out  mean  that  the 
Carmer  can  pocket  more  of  the  market  price 
of  his  crops  and  livestock. 

In  that  way,  farm  inoom«  is  boosted  twice, 
and  the  beaiwfits  extend  across  America  and 
aroQtul  the  world  to  everyone  who  depends 
on  the  beef,  the  wheat,  the  cotton,  the  soy- 
beans, and  all  the  other  products  of  mld- 
Amerlca's  agriculture. 

I  believe  that  what  Is  good  for  the 
farmer  is  good  for  his  customers  and  good 
for  America,  and  this  project  proves  It. 

That  Is  one  big  reason  we  are  grateful  to 
see  this  waterway  go  Into  operation. 

As  we  assess  the  significance,  we  think, 
too,  about  the  tremendously  Important  oil 
and  nAtvraJ  gas  reaourcee  that  have  meant 
so  moeb  to  tbs  growth  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indnstrial  development  of  this  country. 
We  thmk  about  the  major  coal  fields  that 
will  now  become  much  more  accessible  along 
the  Arkansas  Rtrar  In  these  two  states.  I 
realize  there  is  legitimate  ooneem  about 
some  of  the  serious  enylronmental  and  pol- 
lution proMems  stirroundlng  the  prodnettan 
and  use  of  coal  and  oU.  But  we  must  also 
remember  that  the  energy  they  produce  Is 
indispensable  to  the  eoonomlc  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  good  life  which 
the  American  people  enjoy. 

As  this  new  waterway  encourages  growth 
and  development,  regional  energy  needs  will 
Increase  even  faster  than  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing national  needs.  This  will  mean  new  op- 
portunities and  new  challenges  for  petroleum 
and  for  coal,  which  are  produced  in  this 
region.  I  can  assure  you,  as  I  Indicated  In 
the  Special  Menage  on  Knergy  Policy  which 
I  sent  to  tbs  Congress  yesterday,  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  continue  to  recog- 
nize and  support  the  vital  role  which  these 
industries  play. 


But  beyond  agrlciUture.  beyond  oil.  we 
are  already  seeing  the  first  stages  of  a  broad- 
basad  eooncanlc  boiun  In  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin.  All  sorts  of  new  industries  are  on  the 
way,  bringing  with  them  new  Jobs,  new  In- 
come, new  vitality  for  communities  through- 
out this  region.  PTTvate  investment  planned 
along  the  waterway  has  pckssed  the  «800  mU- 
llon  mark  and  sbould  soon  exceed  the  tl.2 
blllloh  In  public  funds  spent  in  construction 
of  this  project. 

Here  again  the  beneficial  Impact  will  be 
felt  not  just  in  Tulsa,  not  just  in  the  States 
of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  others  in  the 
area,  but  It  will  be  felt  across  America.  For 
this  great  region,  so  ready  for  development, 
can  provide  part  of  the  answer  to  the  In- 
crea^ngly  acute  growth  of  congestion  and 
uncontrolled  growth  in  America's  largest 
metropolitan  areas.  Let's  look  at  America 
over  the  next  30  years,  down  to  the  year 
2000,  when  some  of  the  younger  people  la 
the  year  2000  will  be  celebrating  that  millen- 
lum,  a  new  year  that  comes  once  In  a  thou- 
sand years.  What  U  America  going  to  be  like? 
One  of  the  things  that  we  know  is  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  laxger  in  terms  of  its  peo- 
ple. There  are  likely  to  be  70  million  more 
people  in  America  30  years  Irora  now  than 
there  are  today. 

How  are  we  going  to  provide  for  them? 
How  will  we  assure  to  them  and  to  the  rest 
of  us  the  abundance  and  the  quality  of  life 
which  we  all  deserve?  And  even  more  essen- 
tial, where  are  they  going  to  live?  Are  they 
going  to  pour  into  the  cities  of  America? 
Are  they  going  to  add  to  the  crime  and  con- 
gesticai  and  pollution  that  are  choking  our 
cities  to  death? 

Did  you  know  that  two-thirds  of  all  the 
counties  In  this  jwrt  of  the  country — and  I 
do  not  refer  to  individual  counties,  but  look- 
ing at  them  as  a  group — two-thirds  of  them 
have  lost  population  over  the  past  ten  years, 
and  they  poured  Into  the  cities?  And  now 
the  question  is  what  of  the  future  of  growth 
of  Amerca?  I  think  there  Is  an  answer. 

I  was  talking  to  a  young  couple  on  a  trip 
to  North  Dakota  a  few  months  ago.  I  found 
that  they  bad  left  North  Dakota  to  go  to  a 
major  city  In  the  East  and  then  they  had 
returned.  X  asked  them  why.  They  said,  "The 
reason  we  left  was  that  there  wasn't  ade- 
quate opportunity  here,  not  good  jobp,  not 
adequate  opjxirtunity  In  business,  so  we  went 
East.  But  then  some  opportunities  opened 
and  we  came  back  because  we  really  Wanted 
to  live  hare.  We  like  this  country.  It  Is  a 
beautiful  country.  It  is  a  countrj-  where  we 
want  to  raise  our  children.  And  that  is  why 
we  came  back." 

So  I  say  let  people  who  want  to  live  In  the 
heartland  of  America  have  the  opportunities, 
have  the  Jobs  that  vrtll  let  them  stay  here 
and  not  be  drawn  sway.  That  is  what  this 
project  means  to  America  and  to  the  world. 

Let  me  teil  you  what  it  is  going  to  look 
like  here.  You  realize  that  over  the  ne.xt  30 
years  this  region  In  which  we  are  now  stand- 
ing could  absorb  as  much  as  ten  percent  of 
that  growth?  In  other  words,  7  million  more 
people.  This  region  can  become  a  new  mag- 
net for  people  seeking  the  good  life,  so  that 
we  oan  begin  to  see  a  reversal  of  the  decades- 
long  migration  trend  from  rural  America  to 
urban  America — a  trend  which  has  too  often 
acted  to  deplete  the  countryside  and  over- 
biuxlen  the  cities,  to  weaken  the  heart  of 
America  and  to  add  to  the  fat  which  saps 
oiu-  si.'-ength 

There  is  virtually  unlimited  promise  In 
the  future  of  the  Arkansas  Basin — provided 
we  take  charge  of  the  development  process 
and  guide  it  wisely.  We  know  all  too  well 
that  heedless  and  unplanned  growth  can 
become  a  bane  rather  than  a  blessing.  That 
is  why  there  Is  so  much  Interest,  particu- 
larly among  our  younger  people,  about  the 
environment. 

What  will  happen  to  our  river,  our  coun- 
tryside. If  we  simply  have  growth  without 
planning?   Questions  are   even   being   raised 


going  to  an  extreme.  They  say  why  should 
we  have  growth  at  all.  I  understand  the  ftel- 
Ings  that  raise  those  questions.  And  yet,  I 
think  that  they  come  sometimes,  and  f>er- 
hapa  most  often,  from  people  in  regions  that 
already  have  had  their  share,  or  more  than 
their  share,  of  American  prosperity. 

In  this  region,  where  you  are  really  start- 
ing to  come  into  your  own.  we  cannot  simply 
shrug  off  the  benefits  of  economic  growth 
and  expanded  prosperity.  We  need  them— 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  them. 
Yet,  it  is  still  legitimate,  and  it  Is  essential, 
to  insist  that  quality  keep  pace  with  quan- 
tity as  the  Nation  grows. 

Looking  at  this  project  from  an  environ- 
mental  standpoint,  we  can  be  grateful  and 
proud  that  this  river  system  today  remains 
largely  unpolluted  when  we  look  at  it  in 
comparison  to  others.  Right  now,  as  we  dedi- 
cate this  project,  with  Industrial  develop, 
ment  along  the  waterway  really  beginning 
to  take  oS,  let  us  determine  to  hold  the  line 
on  a  clean  and  healthy  river. 

If  we  act  now,  we  can  make  the  Arkansas 
not  only  a  continuing  asset  to  this  region 
but  also  an  example  of  pollution  prevention 
for  the  entire  United  States. 

The  dedication  of  this  MoClellan-Kerr  Ar- 
kansas River  Navigation  System  Is  an  excep- 
tional monument — a  monument  In  action.  It 
honors  many  things— it  honors  the  leader- 
ship of  the  two  Senators  whose  names  it 
bears;  It  honors  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
Erressmen  like  Page  Belcher;  Senators  like 
Henry  Bellmon  and  others  who  have  also 
worked,  for  this  project.  It  honors  the  vision 
of  many  leaders  of  this  region  who  are  not  in 
the  Congress,  the  Senate  or  the  House — the 
constructive  partnership  of  economic  de- 
velopment with  environmental  protection. 
This  Is  a  monument  to  American  engineering 
ar^d  technological  skill. 

I  think  It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
waterway  has  been  dedicated  to  the  youth  of 
America  for  It  is  they  who  will  benefit  most 
from  it.  The  surge  of  growth  and  pro6i>erity 
which  this  region  is  certain  to  experience  In 
decades  ahead  means  a  brighter  future  for 
the  young  people  of  these  Umted  States.  And 
to  the  extent  that  you  are  able  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  Nation  in  things  like  environ- 
mental planning  and  balanced  growth,  you 
will  be  doing  a  service  to  the  next  generation, 
not  Just  regionally  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

But  the  most  important  consequence  of 
this  great  achievement  for  American  youth 
Is,  I  believe,  something  that  really  cannot  be 
measured  In  material  terms.  By  undertaking 
a  vast  project  that  some  called  impossible  and 
others  called  worthless,  and  making  it  a  suc- 
cess, you  have  demonstrated  once  again  the 
vitality  of  the  American  tradition  of  daring 
great  things  and  achieving  great  things. 

I  have  many  memories  of  Fence's  great 
leader.  General  deOauUe.  He  was  a  man  with 
a  rare  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to 
make  a  nation's  spirit  live  and  soar.  And  I  re- 
member that  he  often  used  to  say  that  France 
Is  never  her  true  self  unless  she  Is  engaged  In 
a  great  enterprise.  Precisely  the  same  Is  trtie 
of  the  United  States. 

The  spirit  that  has  tamed  the  Arkansas  is 
the  same  spirit  that  forged  the  Union  In  1776, 
that  bought  Louisiana  In  1803,  that  bridged 
the  continent  with  the  rails  in  1869,  that  set- 
tled the  Oklahoma  Territory  in  1889,  that  de- 
veloped the  Tennessee  Valley  in  the  1930's, 
and  that  put  men  on  the  moon  In  1969. 

In  an  era  when  some  voices  urge  Americans 
not  to  aim  so  high,  to  turn  from  the  pursuit 
of  greatness  to  the  cultivation  of  comfort 
only.  It  Is  valuable  for  our  young  people,  our 
future  leaders,  to  have  before  them  this  dra- 
matic example  of  the  young  spirit  still  at 
work  In  America.  Without  this  spirit,  all  the 
wealth,  all  the  ease,  all  the  privilege,  would 
be  as  ashes  for  Americans.  But  with  this 
spirit,  all  the  future  la  ours,  for  what  we  want 
to  make  it. 


June  8,  1971                          CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE  18689 

It  was  the  summer  of  1946,  25  years  ago,  to  the  Arkansas  River;  thence  up  the  Arkan-  The  funds  reauested  for  fiscal  vear   1072 

that  congress  first  authorized  this  project,  sas  River  374  miles  to  the  mouth   of  the  will  enaWe  an  ord«^and  Somf^  mtS 

I    remember    that    summer    well.    Another  Verdigris  River  in  Oklahoma;  and  thence  up  of  construction                        economical  rate 

man   on    this   platform   remembers    It    very  the  Verdigris  River  to  Catoosa,  a  distance  of 

well,  too.  That  was  the  year  I  was  lucky  50   miles.   The  Arkansas  River   Is   a   major  physical  data* 

enough  to  win  when  I  ran  for  Congress.  He  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  enters  Waterway  channels 

ran,  too.  He  was  elected  from  Oklahoma,  I  the  Mlsaissippt  Rlvw  about  575  miles  above  White  River— 9.8  Ml..  300'  wide   Mi  9  8  to 

from  California.  And  when  I  think  of  all  the  the  Head  of  Passes,  Louisiana.  0  0 

events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world  The  project   is  scheduled  for  compleUon  Ark  Post  Canal— 9J2  Ml.  300'  wide.  Mi  19.0 

in  the  quarter  century  since  Speaker  Albert  m  june,    1973.   It  is  more  than  90  percent  to  9.8. 

and  I  were  first  elected  to  that  80th  Con-  complete  today  with  sU  of  the  waterway's  Ark  River- 374.0  Ml,  250'   wide    Ml   460  2 

gress,  I  realize  what  a  momentous  time  In  thirteen  locks  and  dams  completely  finished  (1940  survey)  to  41.6  (1943)  survey 

history  this  has  been-  And  that  doubles  my  Completion    of    the    navigation    route    to  VerdigrU  Rlver-50.3  Ml,   160'  wide    (1965 

pr.de  ui  sharing  with  him  and  all  the  others  Tulsa  ( Catoosa )  wUl  significantly  benefit  the  survey ) . 

on  this  platform    and  all  of  those  in  this  economy    of    the   surrounding    area,    where  All  navigation  channels  will  be  excavated 

great  audience    the  dedication  of  this  mag-  existing  industrial  facilities  have  been  con-  to  an  initial  depth  of  12'  or  more  below  nor- 

'^'^'^fi'^,  P'"°^^''*r*  P'"°J^'^^  "■•^''^^  *«^  °^y  siderably     expanded     and     new     industrtal  mal  pool  level, 

a  bold  dream  when  we  came  to  Congress  25  plants   constructed   in   the   past    few   years.  Lnrk.,  ,ii  »iy.nu>  Uft^ 

years  ago,  but  now  is  a  grand  reality,  and  for  Lcordlng   to   prellmlnarTeKites    3  4^-  ,^        ,     ^     J      u  ^      ^  ^ 

generations  to  come  it  will  be  a  living  mon-  529  tons  of  cargo  were  inoved  on  the  navi-  Type-single    chamber,    single    lift,    with 

umeat  to  what  man  and  nature  together  can  g^tlon    project    in    1970.    These    movements  ''"if  ^*^„,     ^„, 

accomplish.  Included  such  commodities  as  rock   bauxite  Stfe-iio' x  600'. 

As  I  conclude  today,  I  would  like  to  con-  grain,  iron  and  steel,  caustic  soda,  fertilizer'  ,  Lift— Varies  from  14'  for  Lock  No.  4  to  30' 

elude  on  a  personal  note  of  appreciation  to  salt,   molasses,   coal,   and   lumber    In   addl-^  for  Lock  No.  1. 

all  of  those  who  have  made  this  for  me,  per-  tlon     1,568  939    tons   of   wlthln-oool    move-  Number  of  Locks  and  Dams— 11  on  Arkan- 

sonally  and  In  my  capacity  as  President  of  ments  were  reported  sas  River  and  Canal,  2  on  Verdigris  River. 

the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  memor-  The   project    was   first   authorized   in   the  Darm 

t 'mes  thU  o"'urv:ho  ^e  the  Na«on  o"';  ^''"  ^"'^  ^^'^^  ^*  °'  ^»*«'  ^<^  -««  ^^'>-''l«  nonnavlgable  type  with  low  sills. 

fionT  W^hlneton  Tend    to   «t  ?  d^to^  ^""^  appropriated  in  1956.  At  the  time,  the  piers,  fainter  gates,  abutments,  and  overfiow 

«:"■    ^'^^rl^risTbWo^.'u  ls%ne^vurbfe  ^e^^Cor^^f  En^^^s'  ''"  ^-''^^^^^  ^y  embankments  where  required. 

that  bad  news  will  drive  out  good  news,  not  t'u-  pnrns  nf  vn<rtT,»«r=  >,=.  .^t^^*^  -  Lands  and  damages 

by  deliberation  but  simply  t>ecause  bad  news  heJ^lt ?o^%a«oTlTt"  fS^f^^t^^oJ-  ^^^^  ''■'^■ 

seems  to  make  more  news  than  good  news,  ^ct    Thus    it  is  exoected  that  ovm-  th.  iif»  Improvements :  Typical  farm  units. 

„»»  n..  i~„.~,  ? ._  .».             4 »•-  ...  $1.50    in    benefits.    The    estimated    annual  Reloctmont 

get  the  impression  In  the  country  that  every-  K„n»fit<:  ««•  „      ^ 

thing    Is    wrong,    that   America    U   an    ugly  '^^^^^^^  *"•  Roads:    18   mUes.   »46,175,000.    (Replace   9 

country;  ugly  physically,  ugly  morally,  ugly      Navigation   $40,470,000  ''"''Kes.    alter    3    bridges,    and    abandon    1 

spiritually.                                                                     Power    14,838,900  ^^^'^S^) 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  today,  the  people      Channel  stabilization 6,575.000  Railroads:  7  miles.  $39,300,000.   (Replace  2 

of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  all  the  others      Flood  control   6,602,600  '""'^g^s,    alter    6    bridges,    and    abandon    1 

from  the  heartland  States,  for  reminding  us      Water  supply 828.900  ^j'^^ge.) 

of  some  fundamental   truths.  America  Is  a      FUh  and  wildlife 312,000  Others,    including    UtUltles.    and    Struc- 

beautiful  country,  and  the  American  people     Recreation   2,297.000  tu^es:  $9,079,000. 

are  a  good  people,  they  are  a  strong  people.      Redevelopment 3,365,  8(X)  — ^-^^^^■^__^ 

«ith  faith  in  Ood  and  faith  in  themselves.                                                                  .  .tot-tktt:^  t^.t^-t.^ 

The  spirit  that  built  America,  the  spirit                  Total   — 78,280  200  AIRLINE  FARES.  MERGERS  AND 

of  1776.  stUl  lives.  It  is  a  spirit  of  hope,  it  is COMPETITION 

:ch^ieve  ^'eSr^^.  And  ^r  L'k  T^^e^-  — "->  ""—  -^  ^^h"^^"*'"  ^^^^"*-  '"^^  '°'  '^ 

lea's  role  in  the  world,  we  see  a  Nation,  the  Estimated  Federal  cost  (Corps  of  "^^y  nave  become  the  consumer's  typical 

strongest    and    the   richest   Nation    in' the         Engineers   $491,000,000  expectation  and  for  good  reason.  These 

world.  But  a  Nation,  I  can  teU  you.  that  Estimated    Federal    cost     (U.S.  days  everything  from  candy  bars  to  bath- 
throughout  the  world  is  not  feared  by  any        ^oast  Quard) 2,268.000  ing  suits  comes  in  smaller  packages  with 

who  have  freedom  because  we  will  never  use     Estimated  non-Federal  cost 0  bigger  price  tags.  Now  we  have  a  new 

our  strength  except  to  defend  freedom;  and                 „      ,                                     addition  to  the  erowin^  li<:l    This  timA 

It  is  not  feared  by  any  who  love  peace,  be-  Total    estimated    project  ft  i«  air  fa^=          gTOWmg  list.  This   time 

cause  America  will   always  use  its  strength                      cost    493.268.000  V^^*^!"!?-  ,„     ..        _,,   .,     . 

to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  not  to  break  ;  0°    ■Apnl    12    the   Civil    Aeronautics 

tiie  peace.                                                       Allocations  to  jime  30.  1970 427. 991. 000  Board  issued  a  ruling  tentatively  author- 

And  I  say  to  you  today.  I  thank  you  for  Allocation  for  fiscal  year  1971—     24.886.000  izlng  a  9-percent  increase  in  the  cost  Of 

reminding  all  of  us  on  this  day  where  we                                                     B.iT  travel.  That  Is  pretty  steep  and  may 

came  from,  of  aU  of  our  great  traditions,  and                 Allocations  to  date 462.  877.  000  go  beyond  what  the  airlines  needed   tO 

some  of  the  good  things  about  America.  =  meet  risinsr  costs  but  of  rr«ati>r  ronr«>m 

On  this  day  let  us  all  stand  Just  a  litUe  Appropriation  requested  for  fls-  S  toe^rtiSv^er  ifSe^e  nrinTSS 

taller,  let  us  all  stand  taller  and  say  we  are         <=»!  ^^^   19^2 16,  226.000  „°  ^„^,2?!?.  „_^f   ,  *  PJ^*  ™ 

proud  to  be  Americans                  eoy    e  are  g^j^^^g  ^^  complete  after  fiscal  accompanied  the  Board's  fare  hike.  For 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  can  see  by  this         year    1972 21.898.000  in  Very  practical  terms,  what  the  Board 

picture  here  that  where  the  interests  of  the  Fiscal  year  1972:  The  requested  amount  of  requires   is  that   the  fare  Increase— bl« 

United  States  are  really  concerned,  building  $16,225,000  wUl  be  applied  to:  *^  ^^  ^ — "^  ^^^  ^  *  reduction  in  seating 

a  better  America,  we  are  not  Democrats,  we  continue  lands  and  damages.—.      $763, 000  comfort. 

are  not  Republicans,  we  put  this  Nation  first.  Complete    construction    of    en-              '  Today  on  many  alrcrsift  there  is  flve- 

We  are  all  Americans,  we  really  are,  trance  channel,  and  Locks  and  abreast,   three-and-tWO   Seating,   with  a 

Dams  Nos.  4,  13  and  14  except  38-inch  pitch— measured,  that  is.  from 

McClellan-Kkrr  ARKANSAS-VKaniGRis                minor  misceUaneous  Items 6,603,000  t^g  front  edge  of  one  seat  tO  the  front 

Navigation  System  Continue    conrtructlon    of    Lock  qj  ^f,  gg^t  ahead  Or  behind.  While  that 

The  MoClellan-Kerr  Project  provides  for  ^''cement    and    ^S«S  ^  ^^^  ^°^  ^  OVerly  COmmodlOUS.  the  CAB 

ts'tXSX'blf„r'  ^'^^tf  ^'T.'^''  br?dg™s                 ait««tion  <rf  ^ow  insists  that  the  airlines  convert  to 

'^a'^i^^^^'J^lT^^^TJorS^.  continue  eonstructiono-f-mi-no;    '■'^•'^  six-abr^t  ^ting-meaning  narrower 

dltlonal  fiood  control,  produce  hydroelectric  miscellaneous   items   at   other  seats— with    36-lnch   pitch— meaning    a 

power,  and  provide  related  benefiu.  such  as         ^°^^^  ^^'^  *^°" ^-  150.000  lot  less  leg  room.  Add  it  up  and  it  COmes 

recreation    and    wildlife    propagation.    The  ConUnue  acquisition  of  malnte-  to   this:    for   a   smaller    seat   and   less 

navigation  feature  of  the  project  consists  of     ^  '^^°®  ,^^  repair  fieet —     1,493.  000  stretchout  room,  the  Nation's  air  travel- 

M.T'?*".°''  ^^"'^'^  ^  '•**  "'^^  ^"^  ^^'  Suol^Tio"nanda3^^t"r;'tron*'       933'^  «"  »°*  ^^  P^y  9-Percent  more.  To  me 

St^'lr^lS^Lto^fTtS^'    °*^'^'  Supervision  and  adminUtratlon..         933.  OOP  this   Is  not   very   gOOd   COnsumCT   arith- 

The  route  toUo^  the^WMte  River  and  the                '^°'*'     ^"^  ^^-  «»  ^^^^^- 

Arkansas  Poet  Canal  a  distance  of  19  miles  -Source:    US.   Army.  Corps  of  Engineers.  'Source:  U.S.  Army.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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The  story  does  not  end  there,  however. 
If  an  airline  wants  to  give  the  traveler 
a  more  comfortable  seat  in  flve-abreast 
configuration,  it  must  impose  an  8'2-per- 
cent  surcharge.  To  ride  in  the  same  com- 
fort aboard  the  bigger  jets  will  thus  cost 
171-2  percent  more.  Indeed,  because  the 
Board  imposed  no  seating  standards  for 
the  747,  the  identical  18-inch  wide  seat 
will  cost  the  traveler  8V2  percent  more 
aboard  a  Boeing  707  or  Douglas  DC-8 
than  on  a  747. 

Now  comes  the  final  twist.  Seven  years 
ago  Continental  Air  Lines  decided  it 
would  offer  as  a  competitive  thrust,  a  no- 
frills  economy  fare  15-percent  below  the 
regular  coach  rate.  For  the  consumer 
seeking  an  all  too  rare  bargain  In  trans- 
portation, the  economy  package  had  con- 
siderable appeal — enough  so  that  other 
airlines  foUowed  Continental's  lead — but. 
significantly,  only  in  those  markets 
shared  with  Continental.  Despite  this 
emulation,  Continental  stayed  in  the 
black  in  1970  even  though  its  far  larger 
rivals  plunged  deep  into  the  red.  Con- 
tinental wants  to  continue  competing  by 
offering  the  economy  fare  In  standard 
five-abreast  seating  with  today's  38-inch 
pitch.  But  the  Board  has  decreed  that  if 
it  maintains  an  economy  fare,  it  must  not 
only  crowd  people  in  six  across  but  re- 
duce the  pitch  to  34  inches.  That  would 
be  uncomfortable  for  Tv.-iggy.  let  alone 
for  an  adult  traveler  of  more  typical  pro- 
portions. Continental  apparently  has 
concluded  that  it  cannot  realistically 
market  such  a  painful  product  nor  adopt 
its  aircraft  to  meet  the  varying  seating 
standards  the  Board's  order  would  neces- 
sitate. It  will  have  to  abandon  the  econ- 
omy fare.  Result:  the  bargain-conscious 
traveler  who  has  been  taking  advantage 
of  the  economy  fare  will  now  have  to  pay 
15  percent  more — because  that  is  the  dif- 
ferential between  coach  and  economy — 
plus  another  9  percent  in  light  of  the 
increase  in  the  basic  fare,  plus  another 
8 ',2  percent  if  he  is  to  get  the  same  width 
seat  he  now  has.  That  adds  up  to  an 
utterly  xmjustiflable  32V2-percent  fare 
hike — and  a  patently  foolish  result. 

What  makes  it  worse  is  that  it  dampens 
one  of  the  few  meaningful  forms  of  com- 
petition in  the  highly  concentrated  air 
traoBiMrtation  industry;  namely,  com- 
petition In  the  quality  of  service.  Greater 
seating  comfort — the  availability  of  a 
lower  fare  for  no-frill  service — are  Im- 
portant to  the  traveler,  and  they  are  the 
principal  ways  in  which  the  airlines  to- 
day compete. 

To  discourage  this  significant  form  of 
rivalry  works  at  direct  cross-purposes 
with  the  interests  of  the  traveling  public. 
If  the  Board  wants  to  use  a  seating  yard- 
stick for  the  purpose  of  determining  over- 
all fare  levels,  one  cannot  object;  but 
where  It  lays  down  a  seating  standard  as 
the  rule — and  hinges  it  about  with  spe- 
cific fare  requirements — it  hampers  msin- 
agerlal  freedom  and  eliminates  one  of 
the  few  remaining  forms  of  competition 
in  aviation. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  directs  the 
CAB  to  maintain  "competition  to  the 
extent  necessary"  In  air  transportation 
to  protect  the  public  interest.  Well,  I  for 
one  believe  that  competition — much 
more  than  now  exists  in  this  industry — 
Is  necessary  and  of  great  value  to  the 


traveling  public.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Board  would  reconsider  its  ruling  and 
listen  more  closely  this  time  to  the  words 
of  member  Robert  Murphy  who  dis- 
sented, in  clear  and  convincing  style,  in 
the  earlier  proceeding.  The  carriers 
should  be  given  room  to  compete — in 
price  and  in  service.  Not  all  will  do  so, 
but  some  will  and  their  right  to  compete 
should  be  protected. 

The  importance  of  preserving  compe- 
titicxi  in  air  transportation  is  greatly  ac- 
centuated by  the  highly  concentrated 
character  of  the  industry.  The  largest 
four  airlines  now  accoimt  for  about  70 
percent  of  passenger  traffic.  This  is  a  re- 
markably high  degree  of  concentration. 
As  our  subcommittee's  studies  of  eco- 
nomic concentration  have  revealed,  an 
industry  this  concentrated  is  inclined  to 
be  markedly  less  competitive  than  one 
made  up  of  a  larger  number  of  about  the 
same  sized  firms.  While  there  are  those 
who  would  like  to  achieve  greater  bal- 
ance in  aviation,  we  must  be  realistic 
and  recognize  that  the  industry's  struc- 
ture is  what  it  is.  Taking  this  as  a  start- 
ing point,  it  is  important  that  every 
source  of  prospective  competition — ^In 
fares,  seating,  inflight  service — be  pro- 
tected and  indeed  encouraged. 

The  Board's  ruling  works  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  this  objective  and  may  in  fact 
signal  a  new  anticompetitive  roimd  of 
decisions.  Pending  before  the  Board  are 
three  major  merger  proposals,  and  talk 
in  the  industry  has  it  that  there  are  a 
number  of  additional  mergers  in  the 
making.  Before  any  mergers  take  place 
which  would  further  concentrate  this  in- 
dustry and  trigger  additional  mergers  in 
self-defense,  heavy  weight  must  be  ac- 
corded the  value  of  competition  and  the 
dangers  of  concentration.  It  is  my  firm 
hope  that  the  Justice  Department  will 
vigorously  evaluate  any  and  all  merger 
proposals  so  that  the  public  interest  in 
competition  will  be  fiilly  aired.  Before 
another  industry  is  irrevocably  concen- 
trated and  the  little  competition  which 
remains  is  sacrificed,  the  public  is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  full  and  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  fimdamental  structural  is- 
sues raised  by  major  mergers  restructur- 
ing an  industry. 

Without  doubt,  many  of  the  airlines 
recently  have  experienced  hard  times.  A 
recession,  coupled  with  the  introduction 
of  larger  aircraft,  has  led  to  empty 
planes,  higher  costs,  and  lower  revenues. 
The  carriers  have  blamed  too  much  com- 
petition and  low  fares  for  their  problems, 
even  though  one  may  wonder  why  some 
of  the  smaller  carriers  managed  to  show 
a  profit.  The  CAB  now  seeks  to  attract 
more  ciistomers  to  the  airlines  by  rais- 
ing fares  for  more  uncomfortable  ac- 
commodations offered  by  fewer  airlines 
traveling  less  frequently.  Pranz  Kafka 
could  not  have  written  a  better  scenario. 
Indeed,  if  anyone  doubts  that  history 
repeats  itself,  I  would  invite  you  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  ICC  and  the 
railroad  industry  if  you  wish  to  learn 
where  we  are  going  with  the  CAB  and 
the  airline  Industry. 

The  time  has  come  to  reverse  the  proc- 
ess of  gradually  snuffing  out  all  com- 
petitive factors  in  the  Industry.  The  time 
has  come  to  stop  treating  it  like  a  cost- 


plus  Industry  which  basically  means  the 
more  you  spend  the  more  you  make.  The 
time  has  come  to  end  the  incentive  for 
overexpenditure  and  inefficient  utiliza- 
tion of  capital  investment  which  ulti- 
mately must  be  paid  for  by  higher  fares, 
higher  freight  rates,  and  fewer  competi- 
tors. 

The  time  has  come  to  reexamine  the 
basic  assumption  that  extensive  regula- 
tion is  needed.  In  all  areas  of  transporta- 
tion it  is  increasingly  clear  that  hidden 
subsidies  must  be  ended  and  the  neutral 
hand  of  competition  must  be  given  free 
reign  if  we  are  ever  to  have  an  efficient 
and  economical  transpwrt  system.  The 
time  has  come  to  question  the  need  for  a 
CAB  and  a  system  of  rate  regulation  de- 
signed to  bail  out  improvident  entre- 
preneurs rather  than  protect  the  best 
interests  of  the  consumer.  The  time  has 
come  to  objectively  evaluate  the  dis- 
economies of  scale  and  consider  dissolu- 
tion of  concentration  rather  than  merg- 
ers concentrating  the  industry  even  more. 

Before  we  travel  down  the  road  of 
ever  high  prices,  mergers,  less  comfort- 
able transportation  and  poorer  service, 
we  should  engage  in  a  serious  examina- 
tion of  the  assumptions  of  regulation.  Do 
we  need  rate  regulations  and,  if  so,  how 
much  and  what  kind?  Should  a  Govern- 
ment agency  also  have  regulatory  con- 
trol over  the  quality  of  service?  Should 
mergers  be  tested  under  the  antitrust 
laws  rather  than  under  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act?  Should  entry  be  regulated? 
Do  we  need  the  CAB?  Until  these  and 
other  questions  are  settled,  the  consumer 
and  the  airlines  can  take  little  comfort 
from  the  emerging  pattern  of  CAB  regu- 
lation. Thiis  far  it  seems  the  end  products 
of  regulation  and  concentration  are 
financially  imstable  airlines;  mergers; 
high-cost  service  in  uncomfortable  seat- 
ing configurations;  an  international  rate 
cartel;  and  a  consuming  public  pajring 
ever  higher  rates.  The  time  has  come  to 
reexamine  the  entire  system.  The  time 
has  come  to  consider  the  public  interest. 


UNEMPLOYMENT,  mPLAnON,  AND 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
tremendous  growth  of  television,  we  still 
need  our  newspapers.  They  are  printed, 
on  paper;  their  words  remain  before  us, 
and  they  can  be  pondered.  In  brief,  the 
reader  can  come  closer  to  an  accurate 
evaluation  of  the  facts  than  can  the  man 
who  only  listens  to  someone  else's  inter- 
pretation of  them.  They  can  be  con- 
sidered, reread,  their  hidden  nuances 
searched. 

If  I  may  cite  some  exsunples: 

On  Sunday,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  speaking  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
— a  TV  show — said  among  other  things 
as  reported  by  the  Washington  Post  for 
Monday,  Jime  7: 

[The  President]  dldnt  ereata  the  Inflation 
we  have.  He  Inherited  It.  But  then  he  dldnt 
have,  when  he  came  Into  office,  the  rate  of 
unemployment  that  exists.  That  must  be 
charged  to  him. 

For  2y2  years  we  Republicans  have 
been  pointiiig  out  that  the  inflation  from 
which  the  country  is  now  suffering  re- 
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suited  from  poor  fiscal  policies  on  the 
part  of  the  previous  administration.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  lleans  Committee 
agrees  with  this  position.  80  far  as  un- 
employment is  concerned,  which  he  says 
must  however  be  blamed  upon  tibe  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  fact  that  the  major  source  of 
unemployment  today  and  for  the  past  2 
years  has  been  the  winding  down  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  a  reduction  of  war 
production  associated  with  that  war.  In- 
evitably, one  result  must  be  a  temporary 
increase  in  unemplojrment,  especially 
with  the  currently  Increased  numbers  of 
persons  coming  on  the  work  force.  As  a 
capsulated  illustration,  look  at  the  effect 
of  the  SST  termination  on  the  aircraft 
industry. 

It  is  a  fact  that  prior  to  the  great  in- 
crease In  our  Vietnsunese  effort,  imem- 
ployment  in  this  coimtry  was  6.7  percent. 
It  dropped  to  3.6  percent  in  1968.  Now, 
with  the  war  being  cut  down,  it  has 
mounted  once  again  to  6.2  percent. 

While  I  certainly  believe  that  6  per- 
cent is  too  much,  as  any  high  figure,  for 
that  matter,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
yet  I  wonder  what  immediate  remedy 
other  than  an  increased  scale  of  war, 
would  be  suggested  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  the  other  Chamber.  As  is  well 
known  the  national  dislocations  from  war 
are  massive  and  long  lasting.  The  chair- 
man of  this  extremely  important  com- 
mittee frcwn  the  other  Chamber  has  only 
confirmed  what  we  already  know. 

For  a  second  example  the  New  York 
Times  for  the  same  day — Monday,  July 
7— in  an  editorial  notes  that  the  first 
declared  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  proposes  to  shift 
$31  billion  in  current  Federal  spending 
from  military  to  civilian  purposes. 

But  even  that  good  newspaper,  which 
does  not  mention  in  its  editorial  that 
President  Nixon  has  already  reduced  the 
military  budget  by  $7.6  billion  from  its 
high  point  in  fiscal  1969,  and  changed 
its  percent  of  the  total  national  budget 
from  9.7  percent  to  7.3  percent,  Is  forced 
to  declare — 

There  Is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
131  bllUon  can  be  sweated  out  of  the  mlll- 
Ury  budget.  It  would  mean  a  cut  at  40  per- 
cent. Unless  there  Is  a  dramatic  Improvement 
m  relations  with  the  Soviet  0nlon  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  magnitude  would  create  luiac- 
ceptable  risks. 

And  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say — 
If  the  reordering  oif  national  priorities  la 
to  become  more  than  a  fashionable  plati- 
tude, the  other  (undeclared)  candidates  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  have  the  req>on- 
slbUlty  to  follow  suit  by  sketching  out  their 
own  alternative  programs  and  strlldng  their 
own  balance  between  domestic  and  mUltanr 
needs. 

To  this  we  Republicans  can  say, 
"amen."  And  we  would  also  point  out 
that  President  Nixon  has  very  clearly 
stated  his  priorities,  which  Involve  less 
inllltary  spending  and  more  helpful  at- 
tention to  domestic  problems.  It  is  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
controlled  by  the  other  party,  whldh 
has  so  far  prevented  the  major  portion 
of  these  programs  from  being  enacted. 


THE  CONCORDE,  THE  TD-144,  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  before  yesterday  marked  the  end  of 
the  International  Air  Show  in  Paris.  The 
main  stars  at  the  show,  and  the  ones  that 
attracted  the  most  attention,  were  the 
Russian  and  British-French  supersonic 
tran^jorts — ^the  TU-144  and  the  Con- 
corde. These  planes  were  big,  very  fast, 
and — in  many  ways — impressive. 

But  lest  we  be  filled  with  remorse  over 
the  congressional  decision  against  fur- 
ther funding  of  the  American  SST.  we 
might  recall  Just  a  few  of  the  economic 
facts  of  life  that  the  supersonlcs  would 
face.  They  will  cost  millions  more  than 
the  Jumbo  Jet;  double  for  the  Boeing 
version,  about  40  percent  higher  for  the 
Concorde.  Their  range — the  distance  they 
can  fiy  without  refueling — ^Is  far  shorter 
than  existing  Jets;  under  the  most  opti- 
mistic conditions,  supersonic  will  fly 
2,000  miles  less  far  than  present-day  Jets. 
They  will  consume  far  more  fuel — DOT 
recently  confirmed  that  fuel  usage  by 
the  SST  fieet  would  approach  nearly  5 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserve.  Super- 
sonic routes  are  severely  restricted;  un- 
like the  subsonics,  which  can  fiy  any- 
where, SST's  with  the  sonic  tx>om  will  be 
limited  to  over-water  routes.  And,  super- 
sonic seat-mile  operating  cost  would  nm 
about  double  those  for  the  747. 

In  short,  as  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
noted  recenUy — 

The  Ck>ncorde  and  the  Russian  rival  offer 
no  flnnnclal  attraction  to  today's  financially 
pressed  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitied  "Those 
Supersonic  Transports,"  from  the  May 
31, 1971,  edition  of  the  Journal,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Those  Strpsasornc  Transpobts 

Supersonic  transport  planes  are  hits  of  the 
Paris  Air  Show.  They  are  the  Anglo-Prench 
Concorde  and  the  Soviet  TU-144.  Lest  hurt 
pride  stir  second  thoughts  In  the  US  about 
the  moribund  SST  program.  It  would  lie  good 
to  review  the  facts  about  these  aircraft. 

The  Concorde  is  a  fast,  noisy  and  expensive 
airplane  with  a  relatively  small  passenger  ca- 
pacity compared  to  the  subsonic  300  seat 
jumbo  Jets.  It  will  carry  135  passengers  at 
1.460  miles  an  hour.  Presently  It  will  not 
meet  the  engine  noise  standards  at  Ken- 
nedy and  La  Ouardla  airports  in  New  York.  It 
landed  at  the  Paris  Air  Show  with  a  deafen- 
ing roar  and  a  trail  of  dirty  exhaust. 

Flyaway  costs  have  Jumped  from  $16  mil- 
lion a  plane  In  1966  to  over  $36  million  today 
and  the  price  is  expected  to  go  higher.  The 
Observer  of  London  reports  that  United  Air 
Lines,  In  a  confidential  study,  found  that  It 
would  have  to  fly  the  Concorde  completely 
first  class,  charge  a  60%  tloket  surcharge  and 
average  60%  occupancy  to  make  a  decent  re- 
turn on  Its  money — a  dUficiUt  If  not  Impos- 
sible situation. 

Less  Is  known  about  the  Russian  SST.  Its 
arrival  In  Paris  was  relatively  quiet — prob- 
ably within  US  nolss  Umlts — and  It  showed 
Utile  exhaust.  It  will  carry  120  passengers 
slightly  faster — 1,660  m.pJi. — ^than  the  Con- 
corde. The  plane  1*  for  sale,  but  the  price  tag 
wlU  depend  on  how  badly  the  Soviets  want  to 


push  their  product.  There  Is  spectilatlon  it 
might  go  for  as  little  as  $20  million.  The  un- 
knowns and  drawbacks  are  operating  costs, 
mechanical  reliability  and  the  Soviet  ability 
to  provide  spare  parts  and  service.  Russia  also 
has  no  air  worthiness  agreemient  with  the 
US,  required  If  the  plane  la  to  fly  here. 

Neither  the  concorde  nor  the  1^7-144  has 
the  range  to  cross  the  Pacific  nonstop  or  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Rome. 

Overall,  the  Concorde  and  Its  Russian  rival 
offer  no  financial  attraction  to  today's  finan- 
claUy  pressed  alrUnes.  So  there  Is  serious 
doubt  that  they  wUl  ever  fly  conunerclally. 
This  iB  not  sour  grapes.  It  Is  economic  reality. 


EXPANDED  OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
view  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  this 
coimtry,  a  widespread  distribution  of 
property  ownership  was  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  individual  liberty  and  a 
repubUcan  form  of  government.  In  their 
day,  of  course,  they  assumed  that  the 
seemingly  limitless  land  of  the  new  Na- 
tion afforded  the  opportimlty  for  every 
man  to  own  a  freehold  farm. 

Some,  however,  looked  ahead  to  the 
importaint  role  of  property  ownership  in 
preserving  the  American  experiment  in 
a  distant  day  and  age,  when  America 
would  lose  its  predominately  agricul- 
tural character.  As  James  Madison  said 
in  1787: 

In  future  times  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  wlU  not  only  be  without  land,  but 
without  any  other  sort  of  property.  These 
WlU  either  combine  under  the  Influence  of 
their  common  situation;  In  which  case  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  pubUc  liberty  will 
not  be  secure  in  their  hands,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  they  will  beoonte  the  tools 
of  opulence  and  ambition;  In  which  case 
there  will  be  equal  danger  on  another  side. 

Today,  of  course,  America  has  come 
a  long  way  from  its  origins  as  a  Nation 
of  Jeffersonian  yeomen. 

As  we  became  urbtmized  eind  indus- 
trialized, we  tended  to  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  widespread  property  own- 
ership. No  longer  can  we  return,  as  a 
people,  to  an  18th  century  way  of  life. 
Yet  we  should  remember  that  private 
property  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
foundation  of  a  free  country.  As  time 
and  technology  advance,  we  need  to  re- 
shape the  Founding  Fathers'  idea  of  the 
Importance  of  widespread  property  own- 
ership to  fit  new  circumstances.  Tills  is 
particularly  true  in  a  Nation  In  which 
millions  of  families  now  have  no  own- 
ership stake  In  anything  greater  than  a 
television  set  or  secondhazxi  automobile. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sabre  Foundation 
has  recently  published  an  interesting 
and  provocative  booklet  on  the  idea  of 
"Expanded  Ownership,"  a  term  borrowed 
from  President  Nixon's  1970  state  of  the 
Union  message.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  text  of  this  booklet 
in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book- 
let was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcord,  as  follows : 
BxFAKBD   Owifzisazp — ^Aif   AjcxucAir  Txmu, 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Amwtoaa 
Repobllc.  statesmen  and  political  tblnkers 
hav*  idaoed  great  emphasis  on  the  Impoir- 
tanoe  ot  a  wldespxead  distribution  of  prop- 
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erty  owneraiiip.  They  viewed  expanded  own- 
ership not  as  a  goal  In  lt,?eU.  but  as  a  means 
to  achieve  other  goals  of  great  Importance. 
Over  the  years  the  most  frequently  cited 
arguments  for  expanding  ownership  were 
these; 

Individual  achievement — The  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  ownership  of  property  will 
motivate  an  Indlvlduja  to  employ  his  best 
efTorts  to  Increase  hla  productive  skills.  It 
will  give  him  an  incentive  to  Industry,  thrift. 
and  foresight.  As  he  begins  to  succeed,  he 
will  grow  in  self-respect,  personal  dignity, 
and  independence. 

Respect  for  Law  and  Order — The  ownership 
of  property  breeds  respect  for  the  law  that 
protects  the  right  of  property.  Those  who 
own  property  are  least  likely  to  condone  the 
destruction  of  property. 

Reiponsible  Democracy — Those  who  own 
proi>€riy.  and  are  thus  subject  to  taxation 
by  government,  are  more  likely  to  be  active 
and  responsible  citizens  than  those  who  have 
nothing.  They  are  most  likely  to  resist  demo- 
goglc  appeals  for  political  redistributions  of 
wealth,  and  to  Insist  upon  prudence  and  good 
management  in  public  affairs. 

Economic  Advancement— Expanding  the 
ownership  of  property  means  that  the  benefits 
of  property  ownership,  such  as  income,  capi- 
tal appreciation,  and  collateral,  will  become 
available  to  more  people,  including  especial- 
ly those  of  presently  low  Incomes  and  em- 
ployabUlty. 

Economic  Education — In  acquiring  prop- 
erty ownership  an  Individual  comes  to  un- 
derstand the  workings  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  and  how  he  can  take 
part  in  It  to  Improve  his  lot. 

Patriotism — ^Property  owners  will  be  the 
.Irst  to  rise  In  defense  of  a  nation  In  which 
they  have  a  genuine  stake,  and  which  pre- 
serves their  opportunity  to  acquire  and  se- 
cure property  ownership. 

These  Ingredients,  taken  together,  com- 
prise what  might  be  called  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Vision  of  America — a  nation  of  Inde- 
pendent freeholders,  possessing  common 
sense  and  a  sound  education,  each  having 
his  own  Independent  source  of  Income  from 
his  own  labor  and  capital,  and  all  participat- 
ing m  a  republican  self-government  whose 
highest  aim  was  the  preservation  of  Individ- 
ual liberty. 

Beginning  In  Jefferson's  day,  a  long  series 
of  great  legislative  acts  promoted  the  goal 
of  expanded  ownership,  and  did  much  to 
shape  the  America  of  today.  Among  the  most 
Important  were: 

Abolition  of  Primogeniture  and  Entail — 
The  law  of  entail,  enshrined  In  English  law 
by  the  statute  I5e  Donls  Ciondltlonal  ibus  of 
1285,  was  aimed  at  preventing  the  subdivi- 
sion of  large  landed  estates  through  inherit- 
ance to  many  heirs.  They  entail  restricted 
Inheritance  only  to  a  limited  class  of  descend- 
ants, usually  legitimate  male  offspring,  for  at 
least  several  generations.  Coupled  with  the 
law  of  entail  was  primogeniture,  limiting  suc- 
cession only  to  the  eldeet  son. 

Recognizing  that  entail  and  primogeniture 
were  creating  a  class  of  dispossessed  younger 
sons,  in  1776  Thomas  Jefferson  led  a  fight  in 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  to  abollAh 
these  feudal  remnants.  Entail  in  Virginia 
was  abolished  in  that  year,  and  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  soon  followed  suit.  When 
primogeniture  was  abolished  In  Virginia  in 
1785,  these  old  institutions  quickly  disap- 
peared from  the  new  American  system. 

The  Preemption  and  Homestead  Acts — As 
the  pioneers  flooded  across  the  Appalachians 
In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  Century,  strong 
political  pressure  built  up  for  making  the 
vast  lands  of  the  public  domain  available  for 
settler  ownership.  Congress  in  time  responded 
by  enacting  the  Preemption  Act  of  1841.  It 
provided  that  actual  settlers  could  preempt 
up  to  180  acres  of  the  public  lands  by  start- 
ing a  farm  and  paying  only  $1.25  per  acre. 
Proponents  of   expanded   freehold   owner- 


ship did  not  rest  on  this  victory.  Led  by  Sen- 
ators Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  Sam  Houston, 
Representatives  Oalusha  Grow  and  Andrew 
Johnson.  George  Henry  Evans'  "Working 
Man's  Advocate"  and  the  nascent  Republican 
Party,  a  free  homestead  act  was  passed  in 
1860,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  President  Bu- 
chanan. 

A  Republican  wartime  Congress,  however, 
enacted  the  Homestead  Act  in  1862.  It  gave 
up  to  160  acres  of  public  land  outright  to 
actual  settlers,  with  title  becoming  final  after 
five  years  of  cultivation.  In  the  years  after 
its  enactment,  over  1.6  million  families  ac- 
quired homesteads.  In  addition  to  populating 
the  prairies  with  free  and  independent  home- 
steaders, it  gave  tremendous  impetus  to  agri- 
cultural industries,  particularly  farm  imple- 
ments and  fence  wire.  In  later  years  the 
Homestead  Act  was  expanded  through  the 
Klnkald  Act  (1904).  the  Enlarged  Homestead 
Act  (1912)  and  the  Stock  Raising  Home- 
stead Act  (1916). 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916 — With  the 
advent  of  efflclent  rail  transportation  and 
powered  farm  machinery  in  the  late  19th 
century  a  major  expansion  of  agricultural 
production  became  economically  feasible. 
But  this  required  credit  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  acreages  of  farmland  large  enough  to 
justify  expensive  combines,  reapers  and  trac- 
tors, and  to  finance  the  purchase  of  those 
capital  Items  themselves. 

Unhappily,  the  credit  system  had  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  technology  and  agriculture. 
Large  central  city  banks  had  credit  for  manu- 
facturing, but  were  reluctant  and  inexperi- 
enced into  venturing  into  Che  farm  loan 
area — especially  when  the  properties  secur- 
ing the  loans  lay  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  bank's  office. 

.\fter  years  of  agitation,  given  strong  im- 
petus by  the  Populist  movements  of  the 
1890's.  Congress  in  1916  enacted  the  Federal 
Farm  Lean  Act  This  landmark  act  created 
and  provided  Federal  capital  for  a  system  of 
twelve  regional  land  banks,  empowered  to 
make  loans  for  land  purchase  and  equip- 
ment to  local  Federal  Land  Bank  Asso- 
ciations, which  in  turn  lent  the  funds  to 
farmer  members.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
legislation  was  Its  provision  for  ultimate 
private  ownership:  the  farmer  was  required 
to  purchase  stock  In  the  local  association 
equal  to  5  -  of  his  loan,  and  the  local 
association  was  required  to  make  a  similar 
subscription  to  stock  of  the  regional  Bank 
As  a  result  of  this  system,  all  Federal  capital 
was  retired  by  1947  and  the  12  Banks,  though 
still  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  are  now  entirely 
in  private  ownership. 

Following  enactment  of  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  In  1916.  several  other  important  acts 
were  passed  to  close  additional  farm  credit 
gaps.  Chief  among  these  was  the  act  of  1923 
creating  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  and  their  associated  Production  Credit 
Associations;  and  the  1933  act  creating  the 
Banks  for  Cooperatives.  In  calendar  yeai 
1968.  farmers  and  their  associations  bor- 
rowed a  total  of  t9.4  billion  from  the  various 
Institutions  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Board.  The  existence  of  this  source  of  credit 
did  much  to  promote  family  farm  ownership, 
and  to  produce  the  tremendous  agricultural 
bounty  of  the  nation. 

HOMZ  OWNERSHIP  LOAN  COBPORATION 

The  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  came 
at  a  most  propitious  time  for  thousands  of 
American  home  owners  and  their  lending  in- 
stitutions. Due  to  widespread  unemployment, 
many  families  were  unable  to  continue 
mortgptge  payments  on  their  homes,  and 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  were 
forced  Into  frequent  foreclosures. 

Aware  of  the  widespread  catastrophe  that 
wotild  ensue  if  800.000  families  loot  their 
homes.  Presidents  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  gave 
strong  support  to  the  idea  of  a  Federal  cor- 


poration which  could  exchange  Its  Federally- 
guaranteed  bonds  for  home  mortgages  owned 
by  private  lenders.  President  Roose\"elt 
argued  that  "the  broad  Interests"  of  the  Na- 
tion require  that  special  safeguards  should 
be  thrown  around  home  ownership  as  a  guar- 
antee of  social  and  economic  stability,  and 
that  to  protect  home  owners  from  Inequi- 
table, enforced  liquidations  in  a  time  of  gen- 
eral distress  is  a  proper  concern  of 
government." 

For  the  Individual  homeowner,  HOLC  as 
the  new  mortgagee  arranged  what  amoutited 
to  a  mortgage  reananclng  at  a  lower  rate  and 
with  a  longer  repayment  period.  Though 
HOLO  conducted  active  operations  for  only 
four  years,  its  efforts  prevented  foreclosures 
of  over  800.000  homes.  Its  management  func- 
tions continued  until  1951,  when  it  was 
liquidated  at  a  profit  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  $14  million. 

The  National  Housing  Act  of  1934 — In  no 
area  was  the  Great  Depression  more  of  a 
disaster  than  In  the  area  of  housing  and 
homebulldlng.  Despite  great  emphasis  laid  on 
housing  by  President  Hoover's  1931  Confer- 
ence on  Home  Building  and  Home  Owner- 
ship, lenders  were  utterly  unwilling  to  make 
long  term  loans  In  a  period  of  growing  eco- 
nomic disorder. 

This  state  of  affairs  led  In  1934  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  which  more  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
responsible  for  making  America  a  nation  of 
home  owners.  Prior  to  the  National  Housing 
Act.  home  fiixance  was  characterized  by  short 
term  loans  and  enormous  down  payments — 
usually  50%  or  more  of  the  cost  of  the  home. 
Since  few  could  meet  such  drastic  terms,  the 
Act  created  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  empowered  it  to  insure  the  repay- 
ment of  mortgage  debt. 

The  genius  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
lay  in  Its  avoidance  of  direct  governmental 
banking  and  lending.  Instead,  the  Act  au- 
thorized the  PHA  to  Insure  loans  made  by 
private  lenders  to  private  borrowers.  Mort- 
gagors paid  a  mortgage  Insurance  premium; 
when  their  loans  were  retired,  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  a  rebate  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  all  mortgages  in- 
sured the  same  year  as  their  own.  In  case  of 
foreclosure,  FHA  discharged  outstanding 
debts,  took  over  the  prop>erty,  and  attempted 
to  regain  its  losses  through  eventual  liquida- 
tion. 

Over  the  years  additional  sections  were 
added  to  the  National  Housing  Act,  until 
today  there  are  programs  for  Insuring  single 
and  miUtlfamlly  housing;  ownership  and 
rental  units;  cooperatives  and  condomin- 
iums; nursing  homes  and  group  practice 
facllitlee;  and  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
experimental  housing.  Significant  new  pro- 
grams beginning  in  1961  provided  subsidized 
home  ownership  and  rentals  to  lower  and 
moderate  Income  families. 

In  1969,  FHA  had  Insured  over  38  million 
loans  exceeding  $128  billion  In  value,  and  Its 
Insurance  funds  contained  $1.3  billion  to 
provide  for  future  contingencies. 

Small  Business  Act  of  1953 — Although  a 
number  of  measures  dating  to  the  New  Deal 
era  had  some  Incidental  effect  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  small  businesses,  it  was  not 
until  1953  that  Congress  gave  strong  and  in- 
stitutionalized support  to  small  buslnees. 
accomplished  through  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  that  year. 

The  Act  created  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration as  an  Independent  agency  of 
government.  The  Administration  was  em- 
powered to  make  direct  loans,  insure  loans, 
and  participate  in  loans  to  small  business 
concerns,  and  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  to  entrepre- 
neurs. The  initial  act  was  substantially 
augmented  by  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1938,  which  authorized  the 
State  and  Local  Development  Corporation 
programs   and   the   incorporation   of   Small 
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Business  Investment  Companies.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  powers,  the  acta  au- 
thorized SBA  to  arrange  for  small  business 
government  procvjrement  "set  asides."  By 
delegation  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, SBA  also  administered  an  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loan  program  for  lower 
Income  entrepreneurs. 

Since  its  creation  the  SBA  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  helping  thousands  of  individ- 
uals to  become  successful  small  business 
owners,  almost  all  of  them  of  ventures  which 
were  initially  unable  to  obtain  financing 
from  private  lenders  at  reasonable  rates. 

OEO  Special  Impact  Programs — Though 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  had 
established  a  number  of  new  programs  for 
the  elimination  of  poverty.  It  did  not  create 
any  program  which  could  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  starting  large-scale,  broadly-owned 
economic  enterprises  In  inner  cities  or  de- 
pressed rural  areas.  Thus  In  1966,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
(D-NY)  and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R- 
NY).  Title  I-D  was  added  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  Title  I-D  Special  Im- 
pact program  Is  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  economic  and  business  development 
programs,  community  development  activities 
which  create  new  training  and  employment 
opportunities,  and  complementary  manpower 
training  programs.  Special  Impact  programs 
are  required  to  be  of  sufficient  size  and  scope 
to  have  an  appreciable  Impact  in  the  target 
communities  in  arresting  tendencies  toward 
dependency,  chronic  unemployment,  and 
rising  community  tensions.  Both  low  Income 
urban  areas  and  rural  areas  characterized 
by  outmlgratlon  to  such  urban  areas  are  eli- 
gible for  Special  Impact  funds. 

Special  Impact  funds  have  been  used  to 
assist  community  development  corporations 
(CDCs).  broadly  based  community  organiza- 
tions which  work  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  their  neighborhoods.  In  1969 
fifteen  CDCs  received  Special  Impact  sup- 
port. Including  the  Bedford-Stuyvestant 
Restoration  Corporation  of  Brooklyn,  the 
prototype  project. 

Among  the  ventures  financed  through  I-D 
funds  are  a  foundry  In  Harlem,  a  shopping 
center  In  Cleveland,  a  ceramic  factory  in 
St.  Louis,  and  a  feedlot  in  rural  New  Mexico. 
For  fiscal  year  1971  OEO  has  budgeted  $32.2 
million  for  these  programs. 

These  are  not.  of  course,  the  only  acts  that 
encouraged  expanded  ownership.  There  are 
also  such  acts  as  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenancy  Act  and  Its  successors,  which 
created  the  progrsuns  of  today's  Parmer's 
Home  Administration;  the  Self-Employed 
Retirement  Plan  Act,  which  gave  favorable 
tax  treatment  to  individual  retirement 
funds;  the  tax  deduction  for  home  mortgage 
interest,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  home 
ownership;  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  insure  indi- 
vidual savings  In  banks  and  thrift  Institu- 
tions; and  the  profit  sharing  trust  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  success  and  popularity  of  expanded 
ownership  policies  of  the  past  are  encourag- 
ing some  today  to  advocate  new  considera- 
tion for  a  national  policy  of  Expanded  Own- 
ership— that  every  American  family  of  work- 
ing atje  should  have  a  realistic  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  ownership  of  some  meaning- 
ful form  of  property  In  a  growing  national 
economy.  Unlike  the  early  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, when  property  meant  only  a  freehold 
farm,  the  term  now  applies  to  a  variety  of 
things — a  home,  a  farm,  a  cooperative  or 
condominium  apartment,  an  individual  busi- 
ness enterprise,  shares  in  a  partnership  or 
corporation,  membership  in  a  cooperative 
enterprise,  vested  Interest  In  a  profit  sharing 
trust  or  retirement  plan,  a  savings  or  insur- 
ance equity,  etc.,  which  either  has  an  eco- 
nomic, collateral,  equity  or  use  value  In  ob- 
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Jectlve  economic  terms,  or  which  is  subjec- 
tively viewed  by  the  owner  as  having  an  im- 
portant symbolic  value.  Some  would  extend 
the  concept  even  further,  to  include  per- 
sonal property  or  even  a  college  or  vocational 
education.  President  Richard  Nixon  has  said 
that  "we  can  fulfill  the  American  dream 
only  when  each  f>erson  has  a  fair  chance  to 
fulfill  his  own  dreams.  This  means  .  .  .  new 
opportunities  for  expanded  ovmership,  be- 
cause in  order  to  be  secure  In  their  human 
rights,  people  need  access  to  property  rights." 
Whether  the  Founding  Fathers'  dream  of 
an  America  of  freeholders,  secure  in  enlight- 
ened self-government,  can  be  achieved  in  the 
vastly  different  America  of  the  1970s  is  a 
question  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored. Perhaps  statesmen  of  the  coming 
years  can  provide  an  answer. 

QTTOTATIONS    ON    EXPANDED    OWNKBSRQ> 

John   Adams,   1776,   Land   Ownership   and 

Liberty:    ".  .  .  we    may affirm    that 

the  balance  of  power  In  a  society  accom- 
panies the  balance  of  property  in  land.  The 
only  possible  way,  then,  of  preserving  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  side  of  equal  liberty 
and  public  virtue,  is  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  land  easy  to  every  member  of  society;  to 
make  a  division  of  the  land  into  small  quan- 
tities, so  that  the  multitude  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  landed  estates.  If  the  multlude  is 
possessed  of  the  balance  of  real  estate,  the 
multitude  will  have  the  balance  of  power,  and 
in  that  case  the  multitude  will  take  care  of 
the  liberty,  virtue,  and  interest  of  the  multi- 
tude, in  all  acts  of  government." 

In  a  letter  to  James  Sullivan,  May  26.  1776. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  1786.  On  Land  Owner- 
ship: "I  am  conscious  that  an  equal  division 
of  property  is  Impracticable,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  this  enormous  Inequality  produc- 
ing so  much  misery  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
legislators  caimot  invent  too  many  devices 
for  subdividing  property,  only  taking  care 
to  let  their  subdivisions  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  natural  affections  of  the  human  mind. 
Whenever  there  are  in  any  country  unculti- 
vated lands  and  unemployed  poor.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  laws  of  property  have  been  so  far 
extended  as  to  violate  natural  right.  The 
earth  is  given  as  a  common  stock  for  man 
to  labor  and  live  on.  If  for  the  encouragement 
of  Industry  we  allow  it  to  be  appropriated, 
we  must  take  care  that  other  employment  be 
provided  to  those  excluded  from  the  appro- 
priation. If  we  do  not,  the  fundamental  right 
to  labor  the  earth  returns  to  the  unem- 
ployed. It  Is  too  soon  yet  In  our  country  to  say 
that  every  man  who  cannot  find  employ- 
ment, but  who  can  find  uncultivated  land, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  cultivate  It,  paying  a 
moderate  rent.  But  it  is  not  too  soon  to  pro- 
vide by  every  possible  means  that  as  few  as 
possible  shall  be  without  a  little  portion  of 
land.  The  small  landholders  are  the  most 
precious  part  of  a  state." 

Prom  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Bishop  of  Virginia,  and  Presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  College,  October 
28,  1785. 

James  Madison,  1787,  Freehold  and  Liberty. 

"The  Freeholders  of  the  country  would  be 
the  safest  depositories  of  Republican  liberty. 
In  future  times  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
will  not  only  be  without  land,  but  without 
any  other  sort  of  property.  These  will  either 
combine  under  the  influence  of  their  com- 
mon situation;  In  which  case  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  public  liberty  will  not  be 
secure  In  their  hands,  or,  which  is  more  prob- 
able, they  will  become  the  tools  of  opulence 
and  ambition;  In  which  case  there  will  be 
equal  danger  on  another  side." 

The  Debates  in  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  Galliard  Hunt  and  J.  B.  Scott,  eds  , 
International  Edition.  1920. 

Daniel  Webster.  1820,  Property  and  Free 
Government. 

"The  freest  government,  if  it  could  exist, 
would  not  be  long  acceptable,  if  the  tendency 


of  the  laws  were  to  create  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  property  in  a  few  bands,  and  to 
render  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
dependent  and  pennyless.  In  such  a  case, 
the  popular  power  must  break  in  upon  the 
rights  of  property,  or  else  the  Influence  of 
property  must  limit  and  control  the  exercise 
of  popular  power.  ...  In  the  nature  of 
things,  those  who  have  no  property,  and 
seeing  their  neighbours  possess  much  more 
than  they  think  them  to  need,  cannot  be 
favorable  to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of 
property.  When  this  class  becomes  numerous. 
It  grows  clamorous.  It  looks  on  property  as 
Its  prey  and  plunder,  and  is  naturally  ready, 
at  all  times,  for  violence  and  revolution  It 
would  seem.  then,  to  be  the  part  of  political 
wisdom  to  found  government  on  property; 
and  to  establish  such  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, by  the  laws  which  regulate  Its  trans- 
mission and  aUenatlon,  as  to  intereet  the 
great  majority  of  society  in  the  protection 
of  the  government.  This  Is.  I  Imagine,  the 
true  theory  and  the  actual  practice  of  our 
republican  institutions." 

Address  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  1820. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton.  1826,  Tenants  and 
Freeholders. 

"Tenantry  Is  unfavorable  to  freedom.  It  lays 
the  foundation  for  separate  orders  in  society, 
annihilates  the  love  of  country,  and  weak- 
ens the  spirit  of  Independence.  The  tenant 
has  In  fact  no  country,  no  hearth,  no  do- 
mestic altar,  no  household  god.  The  free- 
holder, on  the  contrary,  is  the  natural  sup- 
porter of  a  free  government,  and  It  should 
be  the  policy  of  republics  to  multiply  their 
freeholders,  as  it  is  the  poUcy  of  monarchlea 
to  multiply  tenants.  We  are  a  republic,  and 
we  wish  to  conUnue  so:  then  multiply  the 
class  of  freeholders;  pass  the  public  lands 
cheaply  and  easUy  Into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple; sell,  for  a  reasonable  price,  to  those  who 
are  able  to  pay;  and  give,  without  price,  to 
those  who  are  not.  I  say  give  without  price, 
to  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay;  and  that 
which  is  so  given.  I  consider  as  sold  for  the 
best  of  prices;  for  a  price  above  gold  and 
silver;  a  price  which  cannot  be  carried  away 
by  delinquent  officers,  nor  lost  in  failing 
banks,  nor  stolen  by  thieves,  nor  squandered 
by  an  Improvident  and  extravagant  adminis- 
tration. It  brings  a  price  above  rubles— a  race 
of  virtuous  and  independent  farmers,  the 
true  supporters  of  their  country,  and  the 
stock  from  which  its  best  defenders  must  be 
drawn." 

Congressional  Globe,  19th  Congress.  First 
Session  ( 1826) ,  pp.  727-728. 

Andrew  Johnson,  1850.  The  Homestead 
Act. 

"(The  enactment  of  the  Homestead  Act< 
would  create  the  strongest  Ue  between  the 
citizen  and  the  Government.  He  would  with 
cheerfulness  contribute  his  proportionable 
pan  of  the  taxes  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  political  system  under  which  he  Uved. 
What  a  powerful  league  It  would  form  be- 
tween him  and  the  Government!  What  a 
great  incentive  it  would  be  to  obey  every 
call  of  duty.  At  the  flrst  summons  of  the 
clarion  note  of  war.  his  plough,  in  fact, 
would  be  left  standing  in  Its  half-flnished 
furrow,  the  only  plough-horse  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  warsteed.  his  scythe  and  sickle 
would  be  thrown  aside.  hU  whole  armor 
buckled  on,  and  with  a  heart  full  cf  valor  end 
patriotism,  he  would  with  alacrity  rush  to 
his  country's  standard;  then,  if  necesaary. 
pursue  the  enemy  even  to  the  water's  edge! 
and  there,  if  unyielding,  meet  him  amidst 
the  dust  of  battle  and  the  din  of  arms.  If 
In  the  struggle  he  should  be  outnumbered 
or  borne  down  by  superior  discipline,  in  the 
last  dread  hour  of  death,  how  consoling  the 
reflection  would  be,  how  strengthening  to 
the  soul:  I  perish  In  defending  that  which  Is 
right,  and  a  Government  that  has  provided 
a  home  and  an  abiding  place  for  my  wife 
and  for  my  children." 
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Congressional  Glob«  (Appendix)  June  20, 
1850.  p.  951. 

Abrabam  Lincoln.  1860.  Property  and  Labor. 

"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  U 
desirable;  Is  a  positive  good  In  the  world. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  Just  encour- 
agement to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not 
him  who  Is  houseless  pull  down  the  house 
of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  as- 
suring that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  vio- 
lence when  built." 

Reply  to  a  Committee  from  the  Working- 
man's  Association  of  New  York,  March  21, 
1864. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  1909,  On  Cooperatives. 

'•.  .  .  Where  farmers  are  organized  coop- 
eratively they  not  only  avail  themselves 
much  more  readily  of  business  opportunities 
and  Improved  methods,  but  it  is  found  that 
the  organizations  which  bring  them  together 
in  the  work  of  their  lives  are  used  also  for 
social  and  intellectual  advancement. 

•'The  cooperative  plan  is  the  best  plan  of 
organization  wherever  men  have  the  right 
spirit  to  carry  it  out.  Under  this  plan  any 
business  undertaking  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee; every  man  has  one  vote  and  only  one 
vote;  and  everyone  gets  profits  according  to 
what  he  sells  or  buys  or  supplies  and  has  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  financial  value  over  any 
other  plan." 

Transmittal  message  to  Congress.  Report  of 
the  Country  Life  Commission   1909. 

Herbert  Hoover,  1936,  Distribution  of 
Property. 

"The  party  should  stand  for  a  constantly 
wider  diffusion  of  property.  That  Is  the 
greatest  social  and  economic  security  that 
can  come  to  free  men.  It  makes  free  men. 
We  want  a  nation  of  proprietors,  not  a  state 
of  collectivlsts.  That  is  attained  by  creating 
a  national  wealth  and  Income,  not  by  de- 
stroying It.  The  Income  and  estate  taxes 
create  an  orderly  movement  to  diffuse  swol- 
len fortunes  more  effectively  than  all  the 
quacks  . .  ." 

Prom  "An  American  Platform,"  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  .  May  14.  1936. 

COOPEKATtVES 

We  supported  the  cooperative  movement 
among  farmers.  The  movement  was  still 
young  and  stubbornly  opposed  to  the  com- 
m.ercial  distributors.  I  believed  It  to  be  one 
of  the  most  helpful  undertakings,  for  accord- 
ing to  my  social  theories  any  organization 
run  by  citizens  for  their  own  welfare  is  pref- 
erable to  the  same  action  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Memoirs.  11,  p.  110. 

Malcolm  X.  1966.  Absentee  Ownership 

".  .  .  In  Harlem,  for  Instance,  all  of  the 
stores  are  owned  by  white  people,  all  of  the 
buildings  are  owned  by  white  people.  The 
black  people  are  Just  there — paying  rent, 
buying  the  groceries,  but  they  don't  own  the 
stores,  clothing  stores,  food  stores,  any  kind 
of  stores;  don't  even  own  the  homes  that 
they  live  In.  These  are  all  owned  by  out- 
siders, and  for  these  rundown  apartment 
dwellings,  the  black  man  In  Harlem  pays 
more  money  than  the  man  down  In  the  rich 
Park  Avenue  section.  It  costs  us  more 
money  to  live  In  the  slums  than  it  costs  them 
to  live  down  en  Park  Avenue.  Black  people 
In  Harlem  know  this,  and  that  the  white 
merchants  charge  us  more  money  for  food  In 
Harlem — and  It's  the  cheap  food,  the  worst 
food;  we  have  to  pay  more  money  for  It  than 
the  man  has  to  pay  for  It  downtown.  So  black 
f>eople  know  that  they're  betng  exploited  and 
that  their  blood  is  being  sucked  and  they 
see  no  way  out. 

When  the  thing  is  finally  sparked,  the 
white  man  is  rot  there — he'.s  gone.  The  mer- 
chant is  not  there,  the  landlord  is  not  there. 
the  one  they  consider  to  be  the  enemy  isn't 
thare.  So.  thf^  knock  at  h:s  property.  This 
is  wh..:   makes  them  knock  down  the  store 


windows  and  set  fire  to  things,  and  things 
of  that  sort." 

Malcolm  X  Speaks,  Edited  by  George  Breit- 
men.  Seeker  &  Warburg,  London,   1966. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  1967,  President,  United 
Auto  Workers. 

THE  DEMOCRATIZATION   OF  OWNEKSHIF 

"Profit  sharing  in  the  form  of  stock  dis- 
tributions to  workers  would  help  to  democ- 
ratize the  ownership  of  America's  vast  cor- 
porate wealth  which  is  today  appallingly 
undemocratic  and  unhealthy. 

"If  workers  had  definite  assurance  of  equi- 
table shares  In  the  profits  of  the  corporations 
that  employ  them,  they  would  see  less  need 
to  seek  an  equitable  balance  between  their 
gains  and  soaring  profits  through  augmented 
increases  tn  basic  wage  rates.  This  would  be 
a  desirable  result  from  the  standpoint  of 
stabilization  policy  because  profit  sharing 
does  not  Increase  costs.  Since  profits  are  a 
residual,  after  all  costs  have  been  met,  and 
since  their  size  Is  not  determinable  until 
after  customers  have  paid  the  prices  charged 
for  the  firm's  products,  profit  sharing  as  such 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  Inflationary  im- 
pact upon  costs  and  prices.  " 

Testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Presidents  Eco- 
nomic Report,  February  20,  1967. 

Richard  Nixon.  1968,  Human  Rights  and 
Property  Rights. 

"But  in  order  to  have  human  rights,  peo- 
ple need  property  rights — and  never  has  this 
been  more  true  than  In  the  case  of  the  Ne- 
gro today.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  human 
rights  that  ought  to  be  his.  he  has  to  acquire 
the  property  rights  on  which  to  build.  What 
do  I  mean  by  property?  Many  things — but 
essentially,  the  economic  power  that  comes 
from  ownership,  and  the  security  and  in- 
dependence that  come  from  economic  power. 
Rights  are  never  secure  unless  protected, 
and  the  best  protections  for  a  person's  basic 
rights  are  those  he  can  erect  himself." 

Bridges  to  Human  Dignity,  CBS  radio  ad- 
dress. April  25.   1968. 

EXPANDED  OWNEBSHIP 

We  must  adopt  reforms  which  will  expand 
the  range  of  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 
We  can  fulfill  the  American  dream  only 
when  each  person  has  a  fair  chance  to  ful- 
fill his  own  dreams.  This  means  equal  voting 
rights,  equal  employment  opportunity  and 
new  opportunities  for  expanded  ownership, 
because  In  order  to  be  secure  in  their  humau 
rights,  people  need  access  to  property  rights. 
State  of  the  Union  message,  1970. 

(Published  by  the  Sabre  Foundation, 
Box  1114.  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  54935.) 


THE  GENEVA  PROTOCOL  OP  1925 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing March  of  this  year  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  heard  testimony  on 
the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  which  the 
President  had  submitted  for  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  in  August  of  last  year. 
It  was  evident  from  the  hearings  that 
most,  if  not  all,  the  members  of  the 
ccnunittee  strongly  support  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Geneva  protocol.  Thus,  the 
principal  point  at  issue  duinnar  these 
hearings  was  not  whether  the  protocol 
should  be  approved,  but  whether  the 
administration's  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  the  protocol  would  undermine 
its  effectiveness. 

It  was  the  contention  of  administra- 
tion witnesses  that  the  protocol  does 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  tear  gas  and 
chemical  herbicides.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  private  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared pointed  out  that  this  Interpreta- 
tion is  contrarj-  to  the  views  of  the  va.^t 


majority  of  the  present  parties  to  the 
protocol.  Furthermore,  those  who  took 
that  view  advanced  compelling  argu- 
ments to  support  the  proposition  that 
it  is  clearly  in  the  self-interest  of  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  existing  bar- 
riers against  the  use  of  any  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that,  although  the  committee  received 
testimony  from  every  individual  or  group 
expressing  an  interest  in  the  protocol, 
not  a  single  one  of  these  witnesses  shared 
the  administration's  view  that  it  would 
serve  U.S.  interests  to  retain  the  option 
to  use  tear  gas  and  chemical  herbicides 
in  future  wars.  There  weis  widespread 
agreement  that  such  a  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  would  encourage 
other  nations  to  develop  their  capabili- 
ties to  use  such  weapons  and  might  lead 
to  a  general  erosion  of  the  protocol's 
present  effectiveness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  many 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee felt  that  the  questions  which 
had  been  raised  regarding  the  desirability 
of  the  administration's  Interpretation  of 
the  protocol  were  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  merit  their  further  serious  con- 
sideration within  the  executive  branch. 
In  addition,  the  committee  learned  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  that  extensive 
studies  are  currently  imderway  within 
the  executive  branch  and  the  scientific 
commimity  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional information  regarding  the  utility 
and  the  effects  of  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides based  on  their  past  and  present  use 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  the  view  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  results 
of  these  studies  should  be  known  before 
any  binding  decisions  are  made  by  the 
U.S.  Government  regarding  the  future 
use  of  these  weapons. 

Accordingly,  as  a  preliminary  to  fur- 
ther committee  consideration  of  the  pro- 
tocol, the  committee  asked  me  to  write 
to  the  President  and  to  Inform  him  of 
the  considerations  which  I  have  just 
noted.  Underlying  the  decision  to  send 
this  letter  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
committee  members  to  see  the  Senate  en- 
dorse the  protocol  with  an  interpretation 
which  would  enhance  its  effectiveness 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

On  April  15,  I  wrote  to  the  President 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee. My  letter  was  acknowledged  but 
to  date  I  have  not  received  a  substantive 
reply.  In  order  to  apprise  the  Senate 
of  the  status  of  the  committee's  consid- 
eration of  the  protocol,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  to  the  President 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  com- 
mended other  constructive  steps  which 
the  President  has  already  taken  in  re- 
vising U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  it  is  now  both  desirable  and 
possible  for  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate, to  act  together  to  strengthen  the 
restraints  apainst  future  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  by  ratifying  the 
Geneva  protocol  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
comprehensive  interpretation  already 
adopted  by  most  nations  of  the  world. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
may  yet  indicate  a  willingness  to  re- 
examine its  interpretation  of  the 
Geneva  protocol.  During  its  hearings  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  was  told, 
in  effect,  that  the  President  would  not 
accept  any  modification  by  the  Senate 
of  that  interpretation.  In  my  view  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  Senate  were 
able  to  approach  the  question  of  advice 
and  consent  to  this  protocol  on  a  more 
constructive  basis  than  the  administra- 
tion's present  take-lt-or-leave-lt  for- 
mula. To  proceed  with  further  consider- 
ation of  the  protocol  on  that  basis 
would  seem  to  expose  it  to  a  needlessly 
uncertain  fate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  15.  1971. 
The    President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  recently  completed 
hearings  on  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
which  you  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1970.  At  Its  last  business  meet- 
ing the  Committee  discussed  the  testimony 
which  had  been  heard  and  reviewed  the 
possible  courses  of  action  open  to  it.  The 
Members  decided  that  before  the  Committee 
gave  further  consideration  to  the  Protocol 
I  should  privately  communicate  to  you  cer- 
tain views  which  many  of  us  now  hold  con- 
cerning United  States  adherence  to  the  Pro- 
tocol. 

At  the  outset  let  me  express  the  Commlt- 
tees  strong  approval  of  the  Initiatives  which 
you  have  already  taken  in  revising  U.S.  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  Vour  decisions  to  renounce  alto- 
gether biological  and  toxin  warfare,  as  well 
as  the  first  use  of  lethal  and  Incapacitating 
chemical  weapons,  were  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  a  more  secure  futiire  for  man- 
kind. All  of  us  appreciate  the  difHculties 
which  confronted  you  In  taking  these  steps 
and  In  deciding  to  resubmit  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol to  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  Committee's 
stroiig  support  for  the  objectives  of  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol.  Indeed  It  is  because  we  at- 
tach such  great  Importance  to  the  Protoccrf 
that  many  of  us  are  reluctant  to  proceed 
further  toward  Its  ratification  on  the  basis 
of  the  understandings  and  interpretations 
which  have  been  attached  to  it  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

I  believe  it  accurate  to  say  that  when  our 
hearings  began  few  of  the  Membere  had  firm 
views  on  the  question  of  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides. Having  heard  a  number  of  expert  wit- 
nesses on  all  aspects  of  the  Protocol  many 
Members  now  consider  that  It  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
the  Protocol  without  restrictive  understand- 
ings, or,  If  that  is  not  possible  at  this  time, 
10  postpone  further  action  on  the  Protocol 
until  It  Is. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  position  on  tear 
g'.s  and  herbicides  appears  to  rest  primarily 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Protocol  was  not 
Intended  to  prohibit  their  use.  Having  heard 
the  legal  testimony  on  both  aides  of  this 
Issue,  many  Committee  Members  conclude 
that  an  adequate  legal  arg\iment  can  be 
made  either  for  or  against  that  Interpreta- 
tion. Given  the  Protocol's  acknowledged  am- 
Wgulty.  we  tend  to  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  In  testimony  by  Mr.  George  Bunn. 
former  General  Counsel  of  the  Arms  Oontrol 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  who  said  that  "any 
future  Interpretation  of  the  Protocol  should 
<lepend  less  on  the  negotiating  history  than 
on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  pros  and  cons 
—military,  diplomatic  and  arms  control — of 
the  use  of  the.s»  agents  in  the  rutnre." 


In  this  connection,  we  note  that  the  tise 
of  herbicides  In  Vietnam  is  now  being  dis- 
continued. It  would  appear  that  their  actxial 
utility  In  Vtetncmi  has  been  marginal  and 
that  the  crop  destruction  program  may  well 
have  been  counterproductive.  Purthermore, 
the  more  we  learn  about  the  impact  of  the 
herbicide  warfare  on  the  ecology  of  Vietnam, 
th»  more  disturbing  are  its  implications  for 
the  future.  As  Dr.  Arthiir  W.  Galston,  an 
eminent  biologist  from  Yale,  reminded  the 
Committee,  "If  man  makes  conditions  un- 
suitable for  vegetation  on  this  earth,  he 
thereby  makes  conditions  unsuitable  for  his 
own  existence." 

Testimony  on  the  question  of  tear  gas 
also  raised  considerable  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  many  Members  as  to  the  deslrabUlty  of 
Its  future  use  In  war  by  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Matthew  Meselson  of  Harvard,  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Gommltee  and  who  has  made 
a  carefiil  study  of  the  military  use  of  tear 
gas,  presented  the  following  conclualons: 

1.  The  military  value  of  riot  gas  is  very 
low. 

2.  Our  overriding  security  interest  in  the 
area  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  is 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  and  use  of  bio- 
logical and  lethal  chemical  weapons. 

3.  Our  use  of  riot  gas  in  war  runs  directly 
counter  to  this  fundamental  interest. 

Dr.  Meselson"B  view  coincides  closely  with 
that  expressed  by  another  highly  qualified 
witness.  Dr.  Donald  O.  Brennan  of  the  Hud- 
son Institute,  a  military  strategist  who  last 
testified  before  the  Committee  in  support  of 
the  Safeguard  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System. 
After  a  skeptical  critique  of  many  of  the 
familiar  arguments  against  tear  gas  and  her- 
bicides. Dr.  Brennan  concluded  that  the 
military  cost  of  giving  up  tear  gas  and  her- 
bicides appeared  relatively  low  and  that  the 
United  States  position  could  therefore  prop- 
erly "be  dominated  by  'decent  respyect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind'  and  accept  the 
interpretation  that  the  Protocol  embraces 
harrassing  agents  and  herblcldee." 

The  latter  point  leads  to  another  con- 
sideration which  troubles  many  Members 
of  the  Committee.  This  Is  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  already  agree,  as  evidenced  by  an 
80-3  vote  m  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  that 
tear  gas  and  herbicides  should  be  prohibited 
under  the  Geneva  Protocol.  If,  at  this  late 
date  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  Pro- 
tocol but  in  so  doing  places  its  weight  be- 
hind a  restrictive  interpretation,  this  can- 
not help  but  weaken  the  effect  of  the  Pro- 
tocol. The  Committee  finds  It  difficult  to 
believe  there  would  be  any  positive  moral 
force  to  our  becoming  a  party  to  the  Pro- 
tocol only  on  condition  that  we  reserve  the 
right  to  keep  on  doing  as  we  wish  despite  the 
fact  that  most  other  nations  believe  it  un- 
desirable. Purthermore,  I  sense  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  Committee  members  to  give 
advice  and  consent  to  an  international  agree- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  virtual  certainty  that 
our  Interpretation  will  be  challeng«d  or  re- 
jected. It  wUl  not  suffice,  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  suggested,  to  ratify  now,  and  work  out 
the  problems  later. 

We  believe  that  these  arguments  are,  of 
themselves,  sufficiently  compelling  to  war- 
rant the  Committee's  request  that  you  give 
further  consideration  to  the  tear  gas  and 
herbicide  question.  In  addition,  as  you  know. 
there  are  now  several  studies  In  progress  on 
the  use  of  tear  gas  and  herbicides  In  Viet- 
nam, includmg  one  requested  by  you  as  a 
basis  for  examining  the  Implications  and 
consequences  for  U.S.  policy  of  their  future 
use  in  war.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  of  these 
studies,  but  itx  particular  the  latter,  should 
be  avallatjle  before  any  final  action  is  taken 
with  regard  to  ratification  of  the  Protocol. 
Although'  we  would  agree  that  the  Protocol 
should  long  ago  hare  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States,  it  la  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
n  comes  before  the  Senate  at  a  time  when 


the  United  States  is  at  war  and  actively  em- 
ploying chemical  weapon*  which  moat  na- 
tions consider  to  be  prohibited  by  the  Proto- 
•ol.  Poeslbly  by  the  time  the  results  of  these 
additional  studies  are  available  the  war  In 
Indochina  will  be  ended,  or  at  least  the  level 
of  conflict  there  wUl  have  been  reduced  to  a 
point  where  our  further  use  of  either  tear 
gas  or  herbicides  will  be  unnecessary.  This 
alone  would  make  it  easier  for  all  concerned 
to  make  a  dispassloDate  asseaunent  of  the 
Issues  involved. 

As  a  practical  matter  I  have  considerable 
doubt  that  the  Protocol  could  now  receive 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  on  the 
terms  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
i.e.,  that  you  might  not  ratify  the  Protocol  if 
the  proposed  understandings  are  modifl«d  by 
action  of  the  Senate.  At  present  the  prospects 
for  the  Protocol  are  clouded  by  strongly  held 
views  on  both  sides  and  I  personally  would 
not  wish  to  see  it  naked  a  second  time  under 
such  circumstances.  The  Committee  aaks 
therefore  that  the  question  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Protocol  be  reexamined  con- 
sidering whether  the  need  to  hold  open  the 
option  to  use  tear  gas  and  herbicides  is  in- 
deed so  great  that  It  outweighs  the  long-term 
advantages  to  the  United  SUtes  of  strength- 
ening existing  barriers  against  chemical  war- 
fare by  means  of  ratification  of  the  Protocol 
without  restrictive  Interpretations.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration were  to  take  the  longer  and 
broader  view  of  our  own  Interests,  I  cannot 
imagine  any  serious  opposition  to  that  deci- 
sion, either  here  at  home  or  abroad  On  the 
contrary,  I  personally  believe  that  were  you 
to  take  this  initiative  your  action  would  ba 
regarded  as  truly  courageous  and  possessed 
of  real  moral  force. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PtTlAaiGHT, 

Chairman. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  OP  "SI. 60  AN  HOUR 
IS  OUT  OF  DATE,"  EDITORIALIZES 
THE  BERGEN  RECORD 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly an  editorial  in  the  Bergen  Record  con- 
cisely explored  my  proposal  to  increase 
the  minimiun  wage  from  $1.60  to  $2.25  in 
two  steps.  In  addition  to  recognizing 
that  "$1.60  an  hour  is  out  of  date,"  the 
editorial  warns  all  of  us  not  to  succumb 
to  groundless,  dire  predictions.  To  quote 
the  editorial: 

There  are  critics  who  will  say  increasing 
the  minimum  wage  will  be  self -defeating, 
driving  from  the  market  place  a  host  of 
smaller  and  marginal  businesses  These  are 
the  persons  who  objected  to  $1.00  an  hour 
as  a  minimum  wage  and  their  dire  predic- 
tions have  not  come  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MmiMtJM  $1  60  AN  Hour  Is  Otrr  or  Date 
Sen.  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey  finds 
himself  almost  on  the  same  side  of  an  issue 
as  President  Nixon.  Sen.  WUliams  is  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  one  of  his  purposes  is  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  (2.25  an  hour. 

Speaking  before  the  Republican  Governor's 
Conference  In  Williamsburg.  Va..  last 
month  President  Nixon  made  a  pitch  for  his 
welfare  reform  program  by  pointing  out  that 
a  pereon  on  welfare  can  often  have  a  higtier 
income  than  his  neighbor  who  holds  a  low- 
paying  Job.  Mr.  Nixon  said  this  is  corrosive, 
creating  bitterness  among  the  underemploy- 
ed and  a  resignation  that  leads  many  eventu- 
ally to  the  welfare  roils. 
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Mr.  Williams  bafi  another  motive,  although 
his  thrust  Is  the  same  as  the  President's.  Sen. 
Williams  would  like  to  restore  dignity  to  the 
working  poor  by  Increasing  the  minimum 
wage  to  a  level  that  will  at  least  try  to  pro- 
vide families  with  the  means  oX  obtaining 
the  basic  necessltlee  of  life.  You  don't  have 
to  be  dally  watcher  ol  the  cost  of  living  index 
to  recognize  that  the  present  present  federal 
minimum  wage  of  tl.60  hardly  does  this. 

Sen.  WUUams  adds  several  other  Improve- 
ments to  the  PIjSA  legislation.  One  would 
extend  coverage  to  an  additional  13  million 
workers.  Including  federal,  state,  and  local 
government  workers,  domestics,  and  em- 
ployes of  small  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments. Another  calls  for  equal  pay  for  men 
and  women  In  executive,  administrative,  and 
professional  occupations.  Strangely  enough, 
though  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  was 
a  provision  in  the  1966  FLSA  bills,  the  top 
posts  in  business  and  industry  were  excluded 
from  its  provisions. 

There  are  critics  who  wUl  say  Increasing 
the  minimum  wage  will  be  self-defeating, 
driving  from  the  marketplace  a  host  of 
smaller  and  marginal  businesses.  These  are 
the  persons  who  objected  to  »1  an  hour  as  a 
minimum  wage,  and  their  dire  predictions 
have  not  come  true.  It  would  not  be  too 
wrong  to  say  that  any  business  that  can 
exist  only  by  underpaying  the  people  it  em- 
ploys does  not  deserve  to  exist. 


FREDDIE  STEINMARK 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Piesident,  on 
Sunday,  June  6,  a  fine  young  man  died 
of  cancer  at  the  age  of  22.  He  was  Fred- 
die Steinmark,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Steinmark  of  Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.  Freddie 
is  known  to  sports  enthulasts  through- 
out this  country  for  his  performance  on 
the  1969-70  University  of  Texas  Long- 
horns  football  team,  a  performance 
climaxed  by  his  play  at  defensive  back 
in  the  Texas/ Arkansas  national  cham- 
pionship game  that  season. 

However,  perhaps  he  is  better  known 
for  the  17-month  battle  he  waged 
against  cancer,  a  battle  which  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  followed  it.  Fred- 
die never  gave  up.  After  the  amputation 
of  his  leg,  he  mastered  golf  and  water 
skiing  and  other  challenges.  Perhaps  the 
words  of  coach  Darrell  Royal  best  de- 
scribe the  way  his  associates  felt  about 
Freddie : 

I  suspicioned  he  had  150  pounds  of  heart. 
My  suspicion  was  correct. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  from  the  Dal- 
las Times-Herald,  appearing  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  recounts 
most  effectively  the  last  17  months  of 
Freddie  Steinmarks  life.  Because  the  life 
of  this  young  Coloradan  can  serve  as  an 
example  for  us  all,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "What  an  Athlete 
Was  Supposed  to  Do,'  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Freddie     Stein«4ark's     Last     17     Months: 
"What  an  Athletz  Was  Supposed  to  Do" 

(By  Blackle  Sherrod) 
Dallas.   June    7. — Six    months    after    they 
took  the  left  leg  of  Freddie  Steinmark.  he  re- 
turned to  the  Houston  tumor  clinic  for  an- 
other of  his  nerve-wracking  checkups. 

The  little  Texaj  safety  had  to  do  this  every 
three  months,  as  do  all  victims  of  osteogenic 
sarcoma.  He  underwent  blood  tests  and  X- 
rays  to  determine  if  the  dread  mallgaancy 


might  appear  in  other  parts  of  his  strong, 
young  t>ody. 

For  several  nights  preceding  his  trips  to 
M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital.  Freddie  would  stare 
at  the  ceiling.  He  knew  the  odds.  He  prayed 
for  a  miracle. 

"They  told  me  not  to  worry,  but  that's  easy 
for  them  to  say,"  Freddie  said.  "They're  the 
ones  taking  the  X-rays,  not  the  one  getting 
them." 

When  Freddie  would  get  a  clean  report,  he 
would  return  Joyously  to  the  Texas  campus 
and  throw  himself  into  another  project  with 
fierce  energy.  He  took  up  golf,  balancing  him- 
self on  one  leg  while  he  swung. 

He  learned  to  water  ski.  He  went  religiously 
to  the  Longhorn  weight  room  to  build  up  the 
the  rest  of  his  body,  as  if  muscle  could  hold 
off  any  return  Invasion  of  cancer  cells.  He 
worked  his  grades  back  to  a  B  average.  He 
made  speeches  and  appearances. 

He  wanted  feverish  activity  to  keep  his 
mind  occupied,  so  it  wouldn't  wander  back 
to  the  calendar  and  the  date  of  his  next  trip 
to  Houston. 

Last  July  a  couple  of  blurs  showed  up  on 
X-rays  of  Freddie's  lungs.  It  could  be  one  of 
several  things,  the  doctors  told  Freddie,  we'll 
watch  it  close.  A  bit  later,  they  told  Freddie 
he  would  have  to  start  a  series  of  chemo- 
iherap;-  treatments.  He  didn't  change  expres- 
sion. But  he  guarded  the  news  as  If  it  were 
the  atomic  secret.  He  wanted  no  one  to  know. 

It  was  almost  as  if  Freddie  thought  the 
treatments  were  a  sign  of  personal  weakness 
The  news  might  bring  pity  from  his  team- 
mates and  friends  and  above  all.  he  didn't 
want  that. 

The  chemo- therapy  consisted  of  six  days  of 
shots  that,  hopefully,  would  kill  or  arrest  any 
fast-growing  cancer  cells.  They  make  the  pa- 
tient frightfully  nauseous.  But  he  masked 
the  trips  and  treatments  from  all  save  a  pre- 
cious few.  Scott  Henderson,  the  linebacker 
and  Freddie's  apartment  mate.  knew,  but  he 
respected  the  confidence. 

One  possible  side  effect  of  chemo-therapy 
shots  Is  the  loss  of  hair  Freddie  had  a  long 
thick  black  mane  and  he  was  proud  of  It. 
His  teammates  teaslngly  accused  him  of  being 
a  hippie.  "Okay,  you  guys."  he  said.  "I'm 
gonna  help  coach  the  freshmen  defensive 
backs  and  just  to  show  you  how  seriously 
I'm  taking  this  Job.  I'll  get  rid  of  the  hippie 
image.  I'll  get  rid  of  all  this  htiir.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I'll  Just  shave  It  all  off  to  show  you 
I'm  not  kidding." 

So  the  Texas  squad  had  a  little  ceremony 
In  the  locker  room  and  they  all  laughed  and 
cheered  as  Bobby  Wuensch  shaved  off  the 
Steinmark  hair.  His  teammates  didn't  realize 
he  dreamed  up  this  little  act  to  hide  the 
fact  he  was  taking  treatments  that  made 
his  hair  fall  out. 

He  kept  his  head  shaved. 

Rick  Troberman  took  note  of  the  bald 
head  and  the  missing  leg  and  applied  the 
nickname  "IHrate." 

Freddie  went  along  with  the  gag. 

He  had  his  ear  pierced  and  wore  a  gold 
ring  In  it  for  awhile. 

He  shared  his  worry  and  concern  with  no 
one. 

But  sometimes  when  you  were  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Freddie,  he  would  be  staring  at 
you  vacantly  with  those  enormous  black  eyes 
and  there  would  be  a  silence,  and  he  would 
say.  "Excuse  me,  I  guess  I  wasn't  listening. 
What  did  you  say?" 

To  the  last,  Freddie  refused  to  accept  the 
idea  that  the  cancer  had  caught  up  with  him 
and  finally  dragged  him  down. 

When  he  was  hospitalized  this  last  time 
In  M.  D.  Anderson,  he  believed — -at  least  out- 
wardly— that  he  was  there  to  have  some 
fluid  removed  from  his  body.  When  his 
priest  from  Austin,  Father  Fred  Bomar, 
walked  quietly  into  Room  514W  and  sat 
down,  Freddie  looked  at  him  narrowly. 

"Have  you  got  some  business  in  Houston, 
Father?"  he  said. 


The  priest  said  no.  he  Just  came  down  for 
a  visit. 

"Do  you  know  something  I  don't  know?" 
asked  Freddie. 

The  priest  said  no. 

His  friends  thought  it  was  rather  a  mira- 
cle, Freddie  having  played  regularly  on  a 
national  championship  team  with  the  tumor 
already  gnawing  at  his  leg,  and  had  sur- 
vived the  amputation  and  returned  to  active 
life,  to  move  back  into  society,  to  tell  peo- 
ple how  he  felt,  to  squeeze  another  17 
months  out  of  precious  life. 

Freddie  didn't  think  It  was  a  miracle;  it 
was  what  an  athlete  was  supposed  to  do  and 
now  that  same  fierce  competition  kept  him 
hanging  on  for  days,  maybe  weeks,  after 
the  average  person  would  have  let  go. 

Doctors  walked  out  of  his  room  with  tears 
in  their  eyes. 

A  week  ago,  I  visited  the  room. 

The  shades  were  drawn.  A  television  set 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  with  the  volume 
off.  flickered  lifelessly  with  a  soap  opera. 

There  was  a  skinny  couch  with  bedplUows 
along  one  wall,  where  Freddie's  mother. 
Gloria,  and  his  girl  friend,  Linda  Wheeler, 
spent  each  day  and  bis  father  spent  each 
night. 

A  vigil  candle  on  a  table  burned  24  hours 
a  day. 

Freddie  was  a  gaunt  shadow  and  his  voice 
wax  about  gone  and  I  had  to  bend  close  to 
hear  him  whisper.  "I'm  getting  better." 

Freddie  has  written  a  book  about  his  ex- 
periences. It  will  be  published  this  fall.  The 
editor  noticed  after  Freddie  was  hospitalized 
that  he  had  not  made  a  dedication  of  the 
book  and  he  asked  to  whom  Freddie  wanted 
to  dedicate  his  story. 

Freddie  said  to  the  Lord,  who  had  been 
so  good  to  him. 
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THE  JOSEPH  HIRSHHORN  MUSEUM 
AND  SCULPTURE  GARDEN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  renewed  contro- 
versy about  the  construction  of  the 
Joseph  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Grarden,  which  will  take  Its  place 
among  the  other  Smithsonian  museums 
of  art,  history,  and  science  along  the 
Mall.  Several  of  my  colleagues  have 
placed  in  the  Record  columns  attacking 
this  project.  These  columns  have  missed 
the  great  purpose  of  this  museum,  which 
is  to  make  available  to  the  13  million 
Americans  who  visit  the  Mall  each  year 
a  great  and  growing  collection  of  con- 
temporary art.  Recently,  Mr.  Donald 
Sanders  of  the  Associated  Press  wrote  a 
fine  article  describing  the  collection  and 
antUyzing  the  artificial  controversy  which 
has  been  created  by  its  illwishers.  This 
objective  and  balanced  article  puts  this 
matter  in  proper  perspective,  and  I  think 
will  be  interesting  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
have  approved  a  design  which  will  relo- 
cate the  Sculpture  Garden  in  a  tree  panel 
along  the  Mall.  Under  this  new  design 
the  Sculpture  Garden  will  no  longer 
transverse  the  grass  center  strip  of  the 
Mall.  Thus,  the  new  design  will  meet  ob- 
jections which  have  been  raised  to  the 
location  of  the  Sculpture  Garden.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  now  for  this  great  project 
to  go  forward  to  completion  In  late 
1972,  so  that  at  an  early  date  Americans 
visiting  Washington  will  be  able  to  visit 
this  great  museum  of  art  and  sculpture 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


of  Mr.  Sanders'  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  2,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    HtnLXABALOC     ABOtTT     THE     HiRSHHOKN 

liXtrsECif 

(By  Donald  Senders) 

Nearly  five  years  after  multimillionaire 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  offered  his  modern  art 
collection  valued  at  $25  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion or  more  to  the  American  people,  some 
members  of  Congress  are  trying  to  delay 
delivery. 

There  has  even  been  talk  of  rejecting  the 
gift. 

But  construction  Is  proceeding  toward  a 
September  1972  target  date  for  completion  of 
the  Joseph  H.  Hlrsbhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  on  the  Washington  Mall. 

Specifically,  construction  is  proceeding  on 
the  museum.  The  adjoining  sculpture  gar- 
den Is  being  held  In  abeyance  while  the 
government  makes  a  final  decision  about  Its 
placement  and  size. 

As  originally  designed,  the  garden  would 
have  been  a  walled  courtyard  In  a  trench- 
like  depression,  two  football  fields  long,  cut- 
ting across  the  grand  sweep  of  tbe  Mall  mid- 
way between  the  Capitol  and  the  Washing- 
ton Monument. 

Critics  cried  that  it  would  deface  tbe  Mall, 
so  familiar  to  millions  of  tourists,  and  that 
is  the  Issue  that  has  generated  the  most  heat. 

INSTANT    MAJOR    MCSrUM 

Voices  have  been  raised  In  the  House  and 
Senate  for  a  thorough  new  investigation  of 
the  Hirshhom  project,  but  It  appears  Im- 
probable that  Congress  will  block  the  gift 
of  the  world's  largest  private  collection  of 
modern  art  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  museum  opwns.  s&ld  the  mag- 
azine Art  in  America,  "it  will  be  what  might 
be  termed  an  instant  major  museum." 

The  collection  of  the  Latvian-born,  71- 
year-old  mining  magnate  and  speculator 
contains  7,000  pieces — 5,000  paintings  and 
2,000  sculptures. 

It  was  on  May  17,  1966,  that  President 
Johnson  announced  that  Mr.  Hlrsbhorn  had 
offered  his  collection  to  the  United  States 
subject   to  certain   conditions. 

This  was  hailed  as  a  great  coup.  There  had 
been  overtures  of  varying  attractiveness  from 
the  British  government,  from  Israel,  Rome, 
Florence,  Los  Angeles,  Baltimore  and  tbe 
State  University  of  New  York. 

The  White  House  had  been  wooing  Mr. 
Hirshhom  for  months.  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
had  visited  his  estate  at  Greenwich.  Conn., 
to  put  in  a  good  word,  but  S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
probably  was  tbe  first  official  to  approach 
Mr.  Hlrsbhorn. 

GAPS    IN    SMITHSONIAN 

When  be  became  the  Smithsonian's  chief 
executive  in  1964,  Mr.  Ripley  said  in  an  inter- 
view, he  found  a  couple  of  serious  gaps  in 
the  world's  biggest  museum  complex:  Its 
library  facilities  and  Its  art. 

"The  art  business  started  out  with  noble 
Intentions,  but  then  it  wiggled  and  waggled 
either  through  neglect  or  lack  of  money," 
he  ."said. 

More  than  25  years  earlier  Congress  bad 
passed  legislation  establishing  the  National 
Collect  of  Fine  Arts  and  stipulating  that  it 
should  be  housed  In  a  museum  on  the  Mall. 
The  idea.  Mr.  Ripley  said,  was  that  this  would 
be  a  place  of  "ferment  and  full  of  contem- 
porary trends"  while  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  house  the  old  masterpieces. 

"The  only  way  to  remedy  30  years  of  neglect 
since  1937  was  to  find  collectors,  or  prefer- 
ably one  collector,  willing  to  donate  art  to 
fill  the  gap. "  he  said,  "and  there  was  only 
one"— Mr.  Hirshhom. 


The  1966  act  empowering  the  Smithsonian 
to  accept  tbe  collection  and  authorizing  tbe 
museum  passed  both  branches  of  Congress 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  Critics  now  say 
there  was  Inadequate  examination. 

Tbe  bill  authorized  $15  million  for  design 
and  construction  of  tbe  Hlrsbhorn  museum 
as  a  free  public  facUity.  This  met  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
horn's  major  conditions — that  the  project 
should  bear  bis  name  and  that  the  govern- 
ment should  build  and  maintain  it. 

THE    ARGUMENTS    PRO    AND    CON 

Few  questions  were  raised  about  the  Con- 
gressional action  until  las.  year,  when  a 
House  Administration  subcommittee  beld 
hearings. 

These  and  subsequent  inquiries  by  Indi- 
vidual members  of  Congress  have  turned  up 
these  arguments  pro  and  con: 

The  Name ; 

Con — No  one  except  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln should  be  memorialized  on  the  Mall. 

Pro — There  are  precedents  honoring  others. 

The  Donor: 

Con — Mr.  Hlrsbhorn  has  had  several 
brushes  with  Canadian  law. 

Pro — These  incidents  took  place  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  and  are  no  reason  to  reject 
such  a  gift. 

The  Art: 

Con — The  collection,  representing  the  taste 
of  one  man.  is  capricious  and  has  major  gaps. 

Pro— No  one  seriously  questions  that  the 
modem  sculpture  section,  international  In 
scope,  is  the  most  important  in  tbe  world. 
Experts  agree  that  the  collection  of  Twentieth 
Century  American  painting,  while  It  has 
gaps.  Is  of  extremely  high  quality. 

tl5    MILLION    PROJECT 

The  Cost : 

Con— The  project  wUl  cost  more  than  tbe 
$15  million  Congress  authorized. 

Pro — Mr.  Hirshhom  has  pledged  $1  million 
to  meet  inflated  building  costs.  The  whole 
project  will  cost  less  than  a  $20-mllllon  wing 
to  be  added  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  Contractor : 

Con — The  Plraccl  Construction  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  was  allowed  to  increase  Its  low 
bid  by  $754,375  and  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract even  though  its  president.  Dominic  A. 
Plraccl,  Sr.,  has  been  convicted  of  fraud  and 
payoffs  to  a  union  official. 

Pro — The  increase  was  allowed  because  of 
a  clerical  error  In  the  original;  even  so,  tbe 
Plraccl  bid  was  tbe  lowest  submitted.  Mr. 
Plraccl  has  stepped  out  as  president. 

"GIGANTIC    OTTN    TTJRRBT" 

The  Building: 

Con — The  design  of  the  museum,  a  four- 
story  cylindrical  structure  60  feet  high  and 
231  feet  in  diameter.  Is  out  of  keeping  on  tbe 
Mall.  "A  gigantic  gun  turret."  one  critic 
called  It. 

Pro — The  result  will  be  far  less  offensive 
than  such  structures  as  the  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  and  the  red  brick  and  stone 
spires  of  the  old  Smithsonian  buildings. 

The  Garden: 

Con — The  sculpture  trench,  even  though 
sunken,  will  deface  the  Mall,  since  some  of 
tbe  massive  pieces  will  protrude  above  the 
three-foot  wall  surrounding  It. 

Pro — A  change  In  design,  with  the  garden 
running  lengthwise  on  tbe  Mall  rather  than 
across  It,  a  bit  smaller  and  lined  with  trees, 
will  meet  this  objection. 

Tbe  Smithsonian  and  architect  Gordon 
Bunshaft  redesigned  tbe  garden  after  Rep. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D.,  N.J.),  who  pre- 
sided at  the  July  bearings,  introduced  a  bill 
to  forbid  construction  as  planned. 

Of  the  new  design,  Mr.  Thompson  said, 
"I'm  not  committed  to  It,  but  I'm  better 
satisfied.  Tbe  Important  thing  now  Is  to  get 
tbe  collection  here." 

Mr.  TbompsOTi  says  he  will  not  press  bis 
bill,  but  other  members  of  Congress  remain 
opposed. 


Sen.  James  Allen  (D.,  Ala.)  maintains  that 
all  work  on  the  project  should  be  halted 
pending  hearings  by  his  Senate  Investiga- 
tions subcommittee,  and  Rep.  Fred  Schwen- 
gle  (Rep..  Iowa)  is  pushing  for  new  hearings 
In  the  House. 

CRITIC  FROM  CLEVELAND 

When  Mr.  Thomptson's  subcommittee 
delved  into  the  subject,  only  one  critic  of 
the  collection's  quality  was  heard. 

Dr.  Sherman  Lee,  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  brul  written  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  In  May  1966:  "Anyone  who  knows 
tho  contents  of  the  collection  knows  of  its 
personal  and  quixotic  nature  .  .  .  Tempting 
as  the  publicized  statistics  may  be.  there  is 
no  substitute  for  a  searching  examination  of 
the  individual  pieces  .  .  .  Quantity  is  not 
synonymous  with  quality." 

When  he  testified  last  July,  however.  Dr. 
Lee  objected  primarily  to  the  sunken  g£irden 
across  tbe  Mall.  As  fof  the  Hirshhom  gift, 
he  said:  "It  has  a  marvelous  sculpture  col- 
lection. It  has  some  very  good  paintings,  but 

I  don't  think  the  painting  collection  is  nearly 
as  fine  as  the  sculpture  collection." 

Abram  Lerner,  Mr.  Hlrshhom's  curator 
since  1955  and  already  designated  director  of 
the  new  mtiseum,  testified  that  Dr.  Lee  never 
saw  the  collection.  Much  of  it  Is  displayed 
on  four  acres  of  Hlrsbhorn's  estate,  but  tbe 
bulk  of  the  paintings  are  In  a  warehouse  on 
West  21st  street  In  New  York. 

Critic  Lee  spoke  of  tempting  statistics,  and 
curator  Lerner  recited  sonie  of  them. 

The  sculpture  Includes  15  works  by  Thomas 
Eakins,  21  by  Matisse,  17  by  Rodin,  22  by 
Degas,  10  by  Calder,  13  by  Picasso,  43  by 
Daumier.  22  by  Glaoomettl.  53  by  Henry 
Moore  and  22  by  David  Smith. 

Tbe  painting  collection  starts  generally 
with  Wlnslow  Homer  and  Eakins.  There  are 

I I  by  Charles  Demutb,  13  by  WlUlam  Merrltt 
Cbaae,  9  by  John  Sloan.  6  by  Edward  Hop- 
per. 12  by  CbUde  Hassam,  104  by  Louis 
Eilsbemium,  27  by  Arahille  Gorky,  43  by 
WlUem  de  Kooning.  60  by  Milton  Avery,  12 
by  Walt  Kubn.  14  by  Kenneth  Noland  and  9 
by  John  Marin. 

OF    NO    IMPORTANCE 

Tbe  SmithsonlEin  has  estimated  tbe  value 
of  the  collection  at  $25  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion. Mr.  Hlrsbhorn  puts  it  somewhat  higher, 
as  would  be  to  bis  advantage  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

"Tbe  collection  cost  me,  I'd  say,  about  $19 
million,"  be  told  an  interviewer  several  years 
ago.  "I've  spent  a  million  or  more  yearly  since 
1950.  I'd  guess  tbe  stuff  is  worth  about  $65 
mUIlon  today,  but  that's  of  no  Importance." 

One  critic  of  giving  the  Hlrsbhorn  name  a 
spot  on  tbe  Mall  cites  tbe  original  L'Enfant 
Plan  for  the  capital  city  that  suggested 
statues  and  tbe  like  "to  perpetiuate  .  .  .  tbe 
memory  of  such  individuals  whose  counsels 
or  military  achievements  were  conspicious  in 
giving  liberty  and  independence  to  this  coun- 
try." 

James  Smlthson  hardly  fits  that  standard. 
A  British  scientist,  be  never  visited  tbe 
United  States.  On  his  death  in  1829,  he  willed 
$550,000  to  this  government  to  establish  tbe 
Smithsonian.  One  part  of  the  complex  is  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  named  for  Its  donor, 
Charles  Lang  Freer,  a  Detroit  collector  of 
oriental  art. 

Above  and  beyond  this  Issue  are  Mr.  Hlrsb- 
horn's brushes  with  Canadian  law.  The  On- 
tario Securities  Commlsalon  found  that  be 
manipulated  tbe  price  of  some  gold  mine 
stock  in  1904.  but  beld  this  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  law  because  there  was  no  con^lracy. 

In  1945.  Mr.  Hlrsbb<»-n  pleaded  guilty  to 
attempting  to  take  $15,000  In  Canadian  cash 
out  of  the  country  without  a  license.  He  was 
fined  $3,500.  Later  that  year  he  pleaded  guilty 
to  selling  securities  without  a  license  and 
was  fined  $5,000. 
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Mr.  Ripley  told  the  Tbompeon  subcommit- 
tee: "We  have  been  informed  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  accept  collections  for  the 
United  States  without  suitable  Inquiry.  We 
were  also  Informed  that  ...  an  Inquiry  v«is 
made  as  to  the  character  and  so  on  of  the 
donor." 

He  told  an  Interviewer  the  Investigation 
showed  no  culpability  on  Mr.  Hlrshhorn's 
part. 

It  was  In  Canada  that  Mr.  Hlrshhorn 
amassed  much  of  his  fortune,  estimated  at 
$100  million  or  more. 

Joseph  Herman  Hlrshhcm  was  born  In 
Mltau.  Latvia,  on  August  11.  1898.  the  12th 
of  13  children.  His  merchant  father  died  when 
he  was  an  infaxit  and  hla  mother.  Amelia, 
emigrated  to  Brooklyn. 

He  left  school  at  12.  sold  newspapers. 
worked  In  a  Jewelry  store  and  as  messenger 
on  the  New  York  Curb  Market,  later  to  be- 
come the  American  Stock  Exchange.  He 
charted  stocks,  saved  (225.  set  himself  up  as 
a  broker  and  made  tlSS.OOO  In  his  first  year. 
He  had  bis  Orst  (1  million  long  before  he 
was  30. 

In  the  early  Thirties  he  transferred  opera- 
tions to  Canada  where  he  added  to  his  for- 
tune through  gold  and  uranium  mining 

Mr.  Hlrshhorn's  great  obsession  has  been 
his  art,  of  which  he  often  buys  five  or  six 
wcffks  at  a  time.  But  he  insists  he  will  hold 
none  of  them  back,  that  they  will  all  go  to 
Washington. 

"Hell,  we'll  have  a  place  down  there  and 
111  be  able  to  go  see  them  like  anyone  else." 
he  said. 


EARLY    RETIREMENT    OF    AIR 
TRAFFIC   CONTROLLERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  19 
I  introduced  In  the  Senate  legislation 
aimed  at  resolving  one  of  the  Federal 
Government's  pressing  employee  prob- 
lems. The  bill  (S.  1904)  hsis  as  one  of 
its  primary  purposes  the  provision  for 
early  retirement  of  air  traffic  control- 
lers. As  Senators  may  remember,  this 
bod^-  approved  early  retirement  legisla- 
tion last  year,  although  that  bill  died  at 
the  close  of  the  91st  Congress  for  lack 
of  action  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  uti- 
lizes the  same  formula  for  establishing 
retirement  credit  on  the  part  of  air  traf- 
fic control  personnel  as  we  approved  last 
year.  This  is  the  same  formula  recom- 
mended by  the  Air  TrafHc  Controller  Ca- 
reer Committee  appointed  in  1969  by 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  and 
headed  by  Dr.  John  J.  Corson. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  air  traf- 
fic controllers  career  field  has  been  a 
point  of  major  controversy  in  recent 
years.  Indeed,  the  Corson  Committee  re- 
ported that  it  found  employee-manage- 
ment relations  within  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  be  in  "a  state  of 
extenisive  disarray"  and  reported  fur- 
ther that,  "members  of  this  committee 
have  previously  observed  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  as  much  mutual  resent- 
ment and  antagonism  between  manage- 
ment and  its  employees." 

Those  strong  words  were  used  to  de- 
scribe a  condition  which  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  now  suggests  is  improving. 

My  bill  Is  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  im- 
provement of  these  conditions  and  to  deal 
with  some  underl3rlng  problems  which 
result  from  the  very  stressful  nature  of 
the    controller's    work.    A    number    of 


studies,  both  here  and  abroad,  have  been 
made  on  these  men,  and,  I  might  add. 
women,  for  there  are  some  competent 
women  involved  in  this  important  field. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
stresses  of  the  Job  account  for  a  high 
incidence  of  medical  problems,  including 
ulcers,  heart  disease  and  hypertension, 
as  well  as  other  personal  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  submitted  its  own 
proposals,  for  legislation  for  the  control- 
lers. Generally,  theirs  is  a  good  proposal, 
and  aims  at  the  same  areas  of  concern 
targeted  in  the  bill  which  I  mtrcduced 
here  last  month  and  which  was  put  for- 
ward, with  a  few  minor  changes,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week. 
There  are.  however,  some  significant  dif- 
ferences. For  one,  the  administration 
bill  did  not  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  Corson  Committee  on  early  re- 
tirement, as  my  bill  does  in  proposing 
that  a  controller  with  10  or  more  years 
of  service  in  that  career  be  credited  with 
1.4  years  of  service  for  each  year  spent 
in  controlling  and  separating  air  traffic. 
The  bill  which  I  have  proposed  also 
recognizes  the  medical  problems  earlier 
alluded  to  by  providing  for  extended  sick 
leave  where  applicable,  as  did  the  meas- 
Xire  the  Senate  passed  in  1970. 

Finally.  S.  1904  provides  for  a  system 
of  review  and  appeal  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  \^ith  regard  to  con- 
trollers who  are  subject  to  retraining,  in- 
voluntary retirement  or  reassignment  for 
either  their  own  good  or  the  good  of  the 
service. 

The  complete  lack  of  appeal  provisions 
seemed  to  me  to  represent  a  major 
weakness  in  the  DOT  proposal,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  clearly  defined  his- 
tory of  friction  and  antagonism  within 
the  FAA. 

There  is,  however,  no  difference  be- 
tween these  proposals  and  S.  1904  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
providing  for  the  training  of  controllers 
who  can  be  expected  to  "bum  out "  and 
lose  proficiency  at  a  relatively  early  age. 
Both  incorporate  provisions  for  second- 
career  training,  as  well  as  provisions  to 
help  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  young 
and  able  controller  corps.  A  maximum 
entrance  age  for  controller  would  be 
authorized  under  this  legislation,  and 
while  the  specific  age  is  not  Included  the 
likelihood  is  that  age  30  would  be  estab- 
lished as  the  normal  ceiling  for  begin- 
ning an  ATC  career  and  36  as  the  top 
ceiling  for  those  with  prior  applicable 
experience.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
mandatory  retirement  at  an  earlier  age, 
56  In  most  instances  and  60  for  those 
retained  because  of  exceptional  skills 
and  experience. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  will  before  long 
convene  hearings  on  this  topic  of  air 
traffic  controllers  career  legislation  in 
order  that  this  highly  essential  and  com- 
plex area  of  concern  can  be  stabilized  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  employees,  the 
Government,  and,  of  course,  the  public, 
which  day  after  day  puts  its  trust  and 
safety  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  man 
the  air  traffic  control  towers,  centers,  and 
approach  control  facilities  across  the 
country-. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  CITY  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  a  privately  rich  and  publicly  poor 
Nation  today.  We  continue  to  add  cars 
to  our  households  while  our  cities  are 
running  out  of  money  to  repair  the 
streets,  maintain  the  traffic  systems,  or 
clean  up  the  pollution  created  by  them. 
We  continue  to  add  televisions,  air 
conditioners,  and  other  electric  ap- 
pliances to  our  households  only  to  be  told 
with  increasing  regularity  to  stop  using 
them  in  order  to  conserve  electricity. 

We  continue  to  overflow  our  garbage 
cans  with  trash  and  other  solid  wastes  In 
such  increasing  amounts  that  our  cities 
find  it  more  costly  to  pick  up  and  more 
difficult  to  dispose  of. 

We  have  permitted  our  center  cities  to 
become  service  centers  for  businessmen, 
but  not  job  or  living  centers  for  workers! 
By  our  neglect  of  these  cities,  we  have 
permitted  them  to  become  social  prisons 
for  the  poor,  the  old,  the  black,  the  mi- 
grant, and  the  immigrant. 

Nearly  one-half  the  Nation's  black 
population  today  is  concentrated  in  50 
cities,  with  one-third  concentrated  now 
in  just  15  cities.  Six  of  these  cities  now 
have  a  black  majority  and  eight  others 
have  a  population  that  is  40  percent  or 
more  black.  It  also  should  be  noted  that 
a  recent  U.S.  census  report  indicated 
that  24  percent  of  all  black  families  and 
41  percent  of  unrelated  black  individuals 
now  living  in  our  central  cities  are  now 
below  the  poverty  line.  The  city  of  New 
York  has  experienced  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease of  579.000  in  its  black  population 
within  the  last  10  years,  raising  the  total 
black  population  to  1.7  million,  with  its 
proportion  of  the  city's  total  population 
moving  from  14  to  21  percent  during  that 
period. 

We  also  see  the  tax  base  of  suburbia 
expanded  while  that  of  the  center  city  is 
depreciated  by  abEindoned  buildings, 
slum  housing,  and  loss  of  industry.  The 
deterioration  of  city  services  follows 
And,  as  such  services  begin  to  break 
down,  further  flight  from  the  city  is 
encouraged. 

This  chain  must  be  broken.  Cities  must 
be  provided  with  the  financial  resources 
required  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
service  levels  essential  to  a  decent  quality 
of  Mfe. 

The  Issue  of  US.  News  &  World  Re- 
port for  May  24,  1971,  contained  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  this  subject  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  and  review  of 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article,  entitled 
"Are  City  Services  Breaking  Down."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Ther->  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Are  Cttt  Services  Breaking  Down? 

At  a  time  when  cities  are  crying  the  finan- 
cial blues  and  threatening  further  cutbacks 
In  services,  many  residents  claim  they  already 
are  being  shortchanged  on  their  tax  dollars. 

Talk  with  city  dwellers  around  the  country 
and  you  find  it  is  the  lapses  in  common, 
everyday  public  services  that  seem  to  irritate 
them  most. 

Garbage  collection,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  high 
on  any  list  of  complaints. 

Tempers  boll  easily  In  discussions  of  city- 
run    utilities,    such    as    water    departments. 
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But  many  citizens  have  despaired  of  success 
In  battles  with  public  officials  and  now  either 
acquiesce  or  sulk  silently  in  frustration. 

I.  D.  Robblns,  trustee  and  past  president 
of  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  a  citlaens" 
•watchdog"  organization,  makes  this  observa- 
tion : 

"I  think  the  average  citizen  is  probably 
ai.es'.lietlzed  by  now.  He's  gotten  used  to 
thinijs  being  rather  poorly  done." 

GRIPES   IN    CHICAGO 

Statistics  kept  by  the  mayor's  office  in 
Chicago  show  that  in  March  this  year  the 
city  received  nearly  three  times  as  many 
complaints  regarding  building-code  viola- 
tions— not  enough  heat  in  apartments,  elec- 
tricity shut  off.  no  water^ — as  it  did  about 
police  services. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  says  It  receives  more 
gripes  about  inefficient  snow  removal  than 
on  any   other   matter. 

"People  tend  to  forget  that  we've  got  over 
1.300  miles  of  streets."  says  one  Milwaukee 
offlcial.  "and  we  simply  cannot  plow  them 
all  simultaneously.  All  the  citizens  know 
is  that  their  property  taxes  keep  going  up. 
so  they  expect  better  and  better  service.  The 
fact  is.  most  of  the  tax  money  goes  for  wel- 
fare and  schools,  anyway — not  for  removing 

SHOW." 

Mrs.  Thelma  Miller,  a  PTA  official,  com- 
plains New  York  City  public  schools 
are  not  set  up  to  meet  the  extracurricular 
needs  of  her  12-year-old  daughter,  who  la 
bused  to  a  Queens  school. 

Mrs.  Miller  says  the  Queens  school  district 
gets  »100  for  each  bused  pupil  to  pay  for  spe- 
cial activities  scheduled  for  late  afternoon. 
Her  daughter,  however,  must  catch  a  3  p.m. 
bus  In  order  to  return  home,  and  misses  the 
after-school  sessions. 

A  former  New  York  City  teacher,  Mrs.  Doris 
Gordon,  calls  the  schools  in  her  new  home 
town  of  SUver  Spring,  Md.,  "heaven,  com- 
pared to  where  I  taught."  But  Mra.  Gordon 
still  has  resei^ationa.  She  feels  schools  take 
too  much  of  her  tax  dollars,  "try  to  fit  the 
children  into  a  mass-production  mold,"  and 
give  parents  the  bruAh-off. 

"I  wrote  to  the  State  asking  what  they 
proposed  to  teach  In  new  aex  education  pro- 
grams." Mrs.  Gordon  recalls.  "They  said  they 
were  teaching  'character.'  I  asked  them  to 
define  'character.'  ITiey  never  wrote  back." 

An  almoet  universal  gripe  has  something 
to  do  with  garbage — the  way  it  is  collected 
(messlly).  what  the  service  costs  (more  and 
more) ,  or  the  frequency  of  pickups  (less  and 
less). 

Ralph  Hulsey,  superintendent  of  Atlanta's 
sanitary  division,  admits:  "The  biggest  prob- 
lem we  have  is  scattering  garbage." 

In  Sandy  Sprtnga,  Oa.,  an  Atlanta  suburb. 
Mrs.  Perry  W.  Mullen  complains: 

"Tliey  doubled  our  taxes  and  now  we  get 
garbage  pickups  only  once  a  week.  It  used 
to  be  three  times  a  week." 

Jon  H.  Hill,  a  sales  supervisor  in  Ashland, 
Va..  north  of  Richmond,  receives  no  public 
garbage  collections  and  Is  glad  of  It.  He  pays 
•36  a  year  for  a  private  service  and.  he  says, 
"the  man  will  take  anything  we  put  OBt." 

But  in  Hlllcrest  Heights.  Md..  says  SUvester 
Dexhomasis,  a  printing-company  executive, 
the  area  has  switched  from  private  collection 
tj  a  county  service  and  now  "we  never  know 
whether  they're  coming  or  not — we've  gone 
for  as  much  as  a  week  without  a  pickup,  and 
they  never  make  it  In  snow." 

Businessman  John  Gamer  In  Atlanta  calls 
the  city  sanitation  service  inefficient  for  lack 
of  competition. 

CO-OPOUTIVX    PLAN 

Mr  Gamer  sought  to  change  thinga  by  pro- 
posing private  garbage  collection  for  apart- 
ments through  an  apartment-owner  co- 
operative. His  plan:  Collect  the  garbage,  re- 
cycle wastes  at  a  profit  and  then  share  the 
profit  among  co-operative  members.   "There 


can  be  no  strikes,"  read  his  printed  proposal, 
which  promised  "great  price  savings." 

Atlanta  officials  were  less  enthusiastic, 
however.  The  city  attorney  ruled  that  even 
if  the  city  didn't  collect  the  garbage,  apart- 
ments would  stUl  have  to  pay  the  city  sanita- 
tion tax.  This  killed  the  private  proposal. 

Capitalizing  on  the  public's  feeling  that 
it  cant  fight  alone,  many  newspaiTers  have 
set  up  sp>eclal  columns  or  departments  to  act 
as  ombudsmen. 

Thomas  Houston,  director  of  one  such 
column.  "AcUon  Line."  for  "The  Detroit  Free 
Press."  says,  "People  are  getting  stoic  about 
the  state  of  services."  As  far  as  complaints 
about  local  governments  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Houston  observes:  "We  run  Into  bureau- 
cratic stupidity  more  than  anything  else." 

BUM    JOE^E 

In  the  San  Fernando  Valley  near  Los  An- 
geles, one  resident  describes  spending  months 
trying  to  get  the  city  to  fix  a  broken  sidewalk 
in  front  of  his  home.  Inspections  were  made. 
reports  filed  and  decisions  for  action  carefully 
weighed. 

When  public  approval  finally  was  given, 
the  cement  was  poured.  But  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  Halloween. 

By  morning,  the  new  sidewalk  was  covered 
with  initials,  mottoes  and  remarks  which  the 
taxpayer  felt  were  hardly  things  he  wanted 
outside  his  door  forever.  So  he  had  to  begin 
his  campaign  all  over. 

When  Glenn  Haschenburger  bought  a  new 
home  in  the  Shadow  Hills  area  of  Los  An- 
geles, he  soon  discovered  that  nobody  could 
find  the  house. 

The  problem:  His  street  is  a  short  off-shoot 
from  a  main  street  going  up  a  hUl.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  was  a  sign  sajring  "No  Thru 
Street." 

Mr.  Haschenburger  figured  the  solution 
was  simple:  Move  his  street  sign  a  short 
distance  so  that  it  could  be  spotted  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  He  made  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  Van  Nuys  ofl^e  of  the  Los 
Angeles  department  of  streets  and  was 
treated  "most  cordiaUy." 

But  nothing  happened. 

Weeks  later  Mr.  Haschenburger  discovered 
Los  Angeles  has  a  thick  set  of  rxiles  which  say 
street  signs  must  stay  where  they  are  put. 

Still  later,  Mr.  Haschenburger  prevailed 
upon  his  city  councilman.  More  time  passed, 
but  a  service  crew  finally  arrived  and  moved 
the  sign. 

Within  two  weeks  an  errant  motorist 
knocked  the  sign  down.  Mr.  Haschenburger 
says  he  hasn't  worked  up  energy  enough  to 
renew  the  battle. 

TREE    TROUBLE 

In  Detroit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Shedlock 
complained  last  October  about  a  tree  In  front 
of  their  home  that  leaned  Into  the  street. 
After  several  tries  at  getting  the  tree  cut 
down,  they  dropped  the  matter  until  spring. 

Mrs.  Shedlock  resumed  her  efforts  In  March. 
At  one  point  she  told  a  city  employe  that  In 
desperation  she  had  hacked  some  low 
branches  from  the  tree.  She  was  warned: 
"You  have  no  right  to  touch  that  tree — it's 
city  property." 

Many  calls  later.  Mrs.  Shedlock  gave  up 
on  the  city's  forestry  department  and  called 
the  mayor's  office.  The  tree  was  removed. 

James  Kates  of  Cleveland  says  he  is  so  wor- 
ried about  danger  from  a  btimed-out  aban- 
doned house  next  door  to  bis  home  that  he 
and  his  wife  take  turns  standing  guard  at 
night. 

The  hulk  is  so  close  to  the  Kates's  home 
that  the  eaves  touch.  The  city  of  Cleveland 
says  It  doesn't  have  the  money  to  tear  down 
tlie  structure.  Mr.  Kates  offered  to  pay.  But 
first  he  must  obtain  clearance  from  the 
owner,  a  widowed  Social  Security  recipient 
who  has  moved  twice  since  the  January  fire 
Mr.  Kates  says  city  attorneys  are  trying  to 


help  untangle  the  red  tape,  but  "they  are  nc  c 
trying  hard  enough." 

Mr.  Kates  says  worry  and  a  shortage  of 
sleep  have  caused  him  to  lose  24  pounds  since 
January.  Prior  to  the  fire,  Mr.  Kates  can- 
celed hla  insurance  when  his  rates  doubled. 
Now,  he  says,  he  Is  unable  to  get  Insurance  at 
any  price  as  long  as  the  abandoned  house 
stands. 

DaUy  tisers  of  San  Francisco's  Municipal 
Railway  have  all  kinds  of  complaints  about 
the  comfort  and  dependability  of  the  equip- 
ment they  depend  on  to  get  to  work. 

"I  consider  the  trip  downtown  and  back 
on  the  city  bus  or  street  car  as  the  hardest 
part  of  my  working  day,"  says  a  San  Fran- 
cisco secretary  who  Uvea  in  the  Sunset  resi- 
dential section. 

"In  the  morning,  my  husband  drives  me 
several  blocks  so  that  I  can  take  a  bus.  be- 
cause the  street  car  near  me  is  not  depend- 
able. At  night,  when  I  do  tat^  the  street  car 
home.  I  often  am  told  to  get  off  about  halfway 
there,  because  they  decide  to  reroute  the 
street  car.  Sometimes  another  car  comes 
along  soon.  Other  times  I  have  to  wait  a 
long  ume.  One  night  I  had  to  walk  a  dosen 
blocks.  The  day  I  can  afford  a  car  to  use  to 
get  to  work,  I  sure  wont  be  riding  the  city 
buses." 

Also  ill  San  Francisco,  the  public  utilities 
commission  has  decided  to  cut  off  service  in 
the  evening  on  the  California  Street  cable- 
car  run,  despite  public  outcries. 

Mrs.  Hans  Klussmann,  a  leader  In  previous 
fights  to  preserve  the  c»ble-car  service,  told 
thePUC: 

"The  cable  cars  are  San  Francisco.  ThBj 
are  the  No.  \  attraction  of  the  city  and,  since 
tourism  is  already  slipping,  you  may  be 
killing  off  the  golden  goose." 

In  the  mainly  Mexican-American  and 
Negro  areas  of  Hotiston  and  the  predominatly 
Negro  sections  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
Atlanta,  you  hear  concern  about  police  pro- 
tection. 

A  black  women  who  lives  In  one  of  the 
public  housing  projects  in  Atlanta  bb^  this: 

"There's  lots  of  vandalism.  As  for  police 
protection,  there's  really  very  little  of  it. 
Once  there  was  some  shooting  in  an  apart- 
ment. Children  were  screaming.  We  called 
police  and  it  was  pretty  near  three  hours  be- 
fore they  got  to  the  scene." 

Sometimes  there  is  grousing  over  fl'e- 
flghting. 

In  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  suburb  of  Moun- 
tain Brook,  a  resident  complained  to  the  city 
council  that  U  took  firemen  15  to  20  minutes 
to  answer  a  call  only  five  blocks  from  the 
fire  station.  A  neighbor  said  four  fire  alarms 
were  turned  in  and  finally  a  boy  on  a  motor 
scooter  was  dispatched  to  the  fire  station. 
When  firemen  finally  arrived,  the  fire  hydrant 
in  front  of  the  blazing  house  didn't  work. 

ALL    AT    ONCE 

A  Kansas  City  man  gripes  about  simulta- 
neous repair  work  on  bridges  linking  Mlssour' 
and  Kansas  and  asks : 

"Is  there  no  method  to  the  madness  of  the 
people  who  plan  such  things?" 

In  Arlington.  Va  ,  a  mother  vrith  four  small 
children  waits  hours  at  Juvenile  court  to 
testify  that  she  saw  a  teen-ager  steal  and 
crash  a  car.  The  judge  dismisses  the  case 
without  having  the  witness  called. 

WllUe  Davis,  an  Atlanta  laborer,  is  con- 
fronted with  a  $1,800  water  bill  at  hln 
rented  house  because  of  a  leaking  under- 
ground pipe.  The  owner  disclaims  respMnst- 
blllty  and  the  city  says  It's  up  to  Mr.  Davis 
to  pay,  although  the  bUl  was  reduced — to 
$1,300 

A  visitor  to  the  Kansas  City  zoo  com- 
plains that  the  public  rest  rooms  are  no 
cleaner  than  the  animal  cages. 

There  are  some  kind  words,  and  some 
obvious  efforts  by  the  cities  to  respond. 
Examples:    "City  Hall   Central"   In   Detroit. 
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set  up  to  direct  citizens  to  the  proper  place 
iiT  help;  a  departmental  troubleshooter 
hired  by  the  sanitation  department  in  Char- 
lotte. N.C. 

Loe  Angeles  adds  new  routes  and  new 
vehicles  to  Its  bus  system,  and  its  depart- 
ment of  water  and  power  sponsors  a  nightly 
television  show  outlining  services  and  Invit- 
ing criticisms. 

Houston  expands  trash  pickups,  switches 
from  private  to  less  expensive  public  emer- 
gency   ambulance    service. 

Yet  If  rising  costs  force  cities  to  cut  back 
further— and  this  Is  the  threat  throughout 
th»e  nation — even  more  complaints  are 
certain  to  be  heard. 


PROGRAM  TO  TRAIN  SPECIALISTS 
IN  SERVING  DELINQUENT  YOUTH 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  unusual 
and  innovative  program  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  a  program 
which  is  designed  to  bring  about  better 
understanding  and  to  curb  juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  un- 
dertaken this  program  to  train  special- 
ists in  serving  delinquent  youth  through 
on-the-job  training  and  special  study 
programs.  It  is  funded  by  two  Pittsburgh 
foundations  and  directed  by  Sam  Per- 
ranlola,  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
university.  The  on-the-job  training  takes 
place  at  the  youth  development  center 
at  New  CasUe,  Pa.,  where  the  trainees 
live  several  days  of  the  week  and  work 
to  rehabilitate  students  at  the  center 

In  addition  to  this  student- teaching- 
student  approach,  guest  lecturers  and 
authorities  in  the  field  of  juvenile  cor- 
rections are  occasionally  asked  to  speak 
on  specialized  problem  areas. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INNOVATTVE  PROGRAM  TO  EDUCATE  SoCIAL  WoRK 

Specialists    in    Serving    AooLrscENT    De- 

VmOtTEtTTS 

The  educational  program  described  In  this 
article  Is  funded  by  two  Pittsburgh  founda- 
tions and  directed  by  Sam  Ferralnola,  ap- 
pointed to  the  School's  faculty  as  assistant 
professor  In  July  1970.  The  Assistant  Director 
Is  Delvor  Carlisle,  appointed  to  the  faculty 
as  resident  assistant  professor.  Miss  Sheryl 
Schwartz  serves  as  the  programs  secretary. 

Nine  first- year  student*  were  enrolled  In 
this  program  after  being  screened  by  Its  Di- 
rector following  their  acceptance  for  admis- 
sion in  the  fail  of  1970.  Seven  of  these  stu- 
dents are  males  and  approximate  racial  parity 
exists.  Pull  tuition  costs  are  met  for  all 
students  and  a  stipend  similar  to  an  NIMH 
stipend  is  awarded  each  student.  All  cf  the 
studenu  take  core  curriculum  courses  to- 
gether with  a  range  of  courses  and  seminars 
associated  with  their  specialization  in  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  corrections.  At  the  time 
of  their  admission  to  the  School,  six  of  these 
students  were  desirous  of  becoming  group 
workers  and  the  remaining  three  were  in- 
terested In  becoming  case  workers.  However, 
earollees  take  courses  dealing  with  the  Inter- 
vention strategies  employed  by  caseworkers 
along  with  courses  dealing  with  the  inter- 
vention strategies  employed  by  group  work- 
ers. The  students  view  themselves  as  spe- 
cialists In  serving  delinquent  youth  rather 
than  as  caseworkers  or  group  workers. 

Unlike  the  regular  flrst-year  student.?,  the 
nine  students  enrolled  In  this  program  be- 
gan their  first  year  field  practlcum  Immedi- 


ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  orientation 
program  for  entering  students  In  the  fall  of 
1970.  The  Youth  Development  Center  at  New 
Castle.  Pennsylvania,  is  the  setting  of  their 
flrst-year  field  practlcum.  and  the  students 
were  required  to  live  at  the  institution  for 
two  days  each  week  during  the  fall  term  and 
for  three  days  during  the  winter  term.  Ini- 
tially. It  was  thought  that  the  five  married 
students  might  resist  this  arrangement,  but 
that  fear  proved  unfounded.  It  was  further 
postulated  that  during  the  fall  term  the  nine 
students  involved  might  not  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully compete,  academically  speaking, 
with  fellow  first-year  students  not  yet  en- 
gaged In  a  field  practlcum.  This  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case  Three  of  the  students 
achieved  an  A  grade  In  all  of  their  classroom 
courses,  and  none  of  the  students  were  In 
any  academic  trouble  at  the  close  of  the  fall 
term. 

The  rationale  of  the  requirement  that  stu- 
dents live  In  the  Institutional  setting  of  their 
first-year  field  practlcum  for  a  period  of  two 
to  three  days  each  week  rests  on  the  principle 
that  If  one  wants  to  learn  about  a  particular 
proup  of  Individuals  his  learning  can  be  en- 
hanced by  living  with  that  group. 

WEDNESDAY    SCHEDULE 

Students  arrived  at  the  New  Castle  Center 
in  time  for  lunch.  Prom  1  to  3  p.m.  they  were 
Involved  In  group  seminars  emphasizing  sys- 
tems, delinquent  peer  group  structure, 
theories  of  punishment,  treatment  programs 
in  an  Institutional  setting  and  problems  in 
effecting  a  dynamic  treatment  program  in  an 
institution.  At  3  p.m.  they  reported  In  teams 
to  their  respective  cottages  and  became  in- 
volved In  leading  and  co-leading  guided 
group  Interaction  with  youth  at  the  Center, 
with  the  Project  Director  and  Assistant  Di- 
rector observing  their  performance.  Addi- 
tionally, video  tape  recorders  were  used  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  ob- 
serve their  group  skills  during  a  two-hour 
conference  scheduled  for  the  next  morning. 

From  5  to  6  p.m  the  students  had  sup- 
per with  their  cottage  groups.  After  supper 
they  were  involved  In  formal  and  Informal 
recreation  and  activities  with  the  youth  In 
their  cottages.  One  such  Involvement  In- 
cluded the  entire  four  units  In  a  tournament 
structured  so  that  all  16  boys  In  each  cottage 
had  to  participate  in  order  to  maximize  the 
points  for  his  cottage.  The  tournament  In- 
cluded such  activities  as  basketball,  volley- 
ball, ping  pong,  checkers,  chess  and  swim- 
ming. The  social  work  students  were  also  In- 
volved with  the  youth  In  such  activities  as 
scuba  diving,  welner  roasts,  field  trips, 
movies,  bingo  and  pool  tournaments.  It  Is  felt 
that  the  activity  and  recreational  Interaction 
of  the  social  work  students  with  youth  Is  an 
Important  treatment  tool  and  thus  must  be 
included  Ln  their  curriculum. 

Wednesday  ended  at  10  p.m.,  when  stu- 
dents returned  to  their  rooms  on  campus. 

THURSDAY    SCHFDULE 

The  students  reported  at  10  a.m.  for  a  two- 
hour  theory  course,  "The  Field  of  Juvenile 
Corrections."  taught  at  New  Castle  by  the 
Project  Director  and  Assistant.  Guest  lec- 
turers and  authorities  In  the  field  of  Juvenile 
corrections  were  occasionally  used  to  expose 
the  students  to  specialized  areas  In  correc- 
tions. An  afternoon  student  seminar  was  held 
to  critique  the  video  tape  recording  of  one  of 
the  student  teams  In  action  with  their  group. 
During  the  winter  term,  the  students  cri- 
tiqued a  colleague  in  a  csisework  Interview.  A 
second  guided  group  Interaction  session  with 
the  youth  was  scheduled  from  3  to  5  p  m.. 
followed  by  supper,  casework  interviews  and 
Informal  Involvement  with  youth  and  staff  In 
respective  cottages. 

SPRING    TERM    BLOCK    PLACEMENT 

The  Block  Placement  program  will  involve 
the  students  In  field  trips,  seminars  and  a 
special  theory  course.  The  goal  Is  to  become 


familiar  with  state  programs  in  this  field  and 
to  develop  a  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  systema  theory.  The  planned 
Itinerary  Includes  a  visit  to  the  Youth  De- 
velopment Center  at  Waynesbtirg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Students  will  stay  overnight  at  the 
Institution  and  continue  their  learning  ex- 
perience through  the  second  day. 

Dr.  Saul  PllnJck  of  Essexfleld  fame  and  a 
national  authority  in  the  area  of  treatment 
programs  for  delinquent  boys  will  be  on  the 
Pitt  campus  on  April  29  and  30  and  will 
teach  his  first  phase  of  a  special  theory  course 
In  corrections  and  systems.  There  are  ten 
scheduled  lectures  over  a  five-day  period 
which  will  Include  Oulded  Group  Interac- 
tion— a  system  within  a  system.  Normative 
Systems  as  a  Basis  for  Institutional  Change, 
The  Nature  of  the  Correctional  Organization, 
the  Normative  Systems  Concept  of  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Sociology  of  Organizations.  The 
week  of  May  3  will  find  the  students  travel- 
ing to  Harrtsburg.  The  Juvenile  Court  Judges 
Commission  has  accepted  the  role  of  host 
for  this  week  and  Is  planning  seminars  with 
the  National  Council  of  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, The  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commis- 
sion, and  a  State  Representative  and  State 
Senator  who  serve  on  committees  for  delin- 
quency. A  visit  to  the  State  Correctional 
Center  at  Camp  Hill  also  Is  being  planned. 
Other  tentatively  planned  trips  during  Block 
Placement  Include  a  visit  to  the  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  Federal  Institution  for  bovs  at 
Morgan  town,  West  Virginia,  to  study  their 
system  of  token  economy.  A  trip  to  the  Youth 
Forestry  Camp  at  Racoon  State  Park  and 
several  trips  to  probation  offices  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state  have  also  been  sched- 
uled. Dr.  Pllnlck  will  meet  with  the  students 
on  May  19.  20  and  21  to  complete  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  course. 

SECOND    YEAR    FIELD    PRACTICOM 

The  students  will  be  located  In  a  com- 
munity-based office  in  the  North  Side  dis- 
trict of  Pittsburgh.  They  will  be  acting  in  a 
learning  situation  aa  probation  officers  for 
the  Allegheny  County  Juvenile  Court.  The 
youth  that  are  assigned  to  them  will  be 
completely  under  their  Jurisdiction  as  proba- 
tioners. The  students  will  be  assigned  12  to 
16  adjudicated  delinquent  youth  who  are 
living  at  home  and  on  probation.  These 
youth  win  be  In  walking  distance  of  a  meet- 
ing place  The  student  teams  will  have  to 
find  meeting  places  and  also  recreation  facil- 
ities within  their  district.  The  students  will 
meet  with  their  assigned  youth  two  nights 
a  week  for  group  sessions  and  one  evening  a 
week  for  recreation  and  activities.  They  will 
apply  what  they  have  learned  during  the 
first  year  in  order  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive community  treatment  program.  They 
will  attempt  to  make  this  new  group  the 
primary  group  of  Infiuence  on  each  of  the 
group  members  While  doing  this,  they  will 
help  the  group  to  formulate  a  non-delin- 
quent value  system  based  on  pro-social  and 
care  norms.  As  this  evolves,  the  students 
wUl  begin  to  apply  their  Individual  and 
family  casework  skills.  They  will  also  be  in- 
volved In  the  development  of  community 
resources    for   their   assigned   youth. 

EXPANSION   or   PROGRAM 

A  recent  evaluation  of  this  program  Indi- 
cates a  need  to  expand  It.  A  private  founda- 
tion has  shown  a  sincere  Interest  In  this 
need  and  is  considering  funds  to  expand 
the  program  by  the  fall  of  1971.  It  Is  tenta- 
tively planned  to  accept  eight  first-year  stu- 
dentfi  at  that  time,  which  will  result  in 
ability  to  graduate  eight  or  nine  students 
every  year  rather  than  the  same  number  ev- 
ery other  year. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.  Mr.   President,   the 
Declaration   of   Independence   has   long 


stood  as  this  nation's  prime  statement  on 
human    rights.    In    It    our    forefathers 

stated: 

We  hold  these  Truth3  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,   and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness  .  .  . 

The  human  rights  conventions  merely 
extend  to  all  men  and  women  these  guar- 
antees which  Americans  hold  so  dear. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  chief  drafter  of  the 
Declaration,  recognized  that  human 
rights  are  for  all  men  and  not  just  Amer- 
icans. In  1809  he  wrote: 

The  station  which  we  occupy  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  is  honorable,  but  awful. 
Trusted  with  the  destinies  of  this  solitary 
republic  of  the  world,  the  only  monument 
of  human  rights,  and  the  sole  depository 
of  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment, from  henoe  It  Is  to  be  lighted  up  In 
other  regions  of  the  earth,  U  other  regions 
of  the  earth  shall  ever  become  susceptible 
of  Its  benign  Influence. 

The  human  rights  conventions — the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  the  Convention  Concerning  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  suid  the  Geno- 
cide Convention — provide  this  country 
with  an  opportunity  to  reafiQrm  Jeffer- 
son's ideals. 

"All  eyes  are  opened,  or  (^>ening,  to  the 
rights  of  man,"  wrote  Jefferson  in  1826. 
Many  eyes  are  still  closed.  How  long 
must  mankind  wait  for  the  Senate  to 
open  its  eyes  and  recognize  our  role  in 
furthering  the  rights  of  all  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world? 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  recognize  our 
role  and  ratify  the  human  rights  con- 
vention. 


THE  BLACK  VIEW  OF  WHITE 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29,  1971,  a  strong  challenge  was 
issued  to  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  by  Clifford  L.  Alexander, 
Jr.,  former  chairman  of  the  UJ3.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
In  an  address  In  Chlcsigo,  HI.,  before  this 
organization  of  leaders  in  the  communi- 
cations media,  Mr.  Alexander  proposed 
that  networks  should  include  productions 
run  by  blacks  and  addressed  to  one  cen- 
tral question:  How  does  black  America 
view  white  America? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  black 
America  remains  a  relatively  unknown 
continent  to  white  Americans,  who  re- 
main content  with  their  own  interpreta- 
tion of  racial  issues — an  analysis,  more- 
over, that  is  all  too  infrequent  and  super- 
ficial. 

Mr.  Alexander  summed  up  this  truth 
in  one  sharp  sentence : 

You  whites  generally  observe  us  while 
you're  on  the  run,  either  from  your  suburban 
communter  trains  or  whizzing  through  the 
center  of  the  city  to  your  suburban  hom% 
In   an    exhaust-emitting   automobile. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  Nation  CEm  profit  greatly  by  looking 
at  itself  through  the  eyes  of  the  minority 
groups  whose  right  to  equal  opportunities 
it  has  so  loudly  professed. 

Mr.  Alexander  spelled  out  the  facts 
that  show  so  clearly  that  we  have  only 
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begun  the  Journey  toward  the  full 
achievement  of  this  goal.  He  noted,  for 
example,  that  there  are  no  blacks  In  the 
2,522  executive  positions  of  the  50  lead- 
ing corporations  In  the  United  States. 

Turning  to  the  broadcasting  industry, 
he  cited  the  same  absence  of  nonwhltes 
in  the  ownership  and  top  management 
of  television  and  radio  stations.  Specifi- 
cally, of  some  400  television  stations, 
none  are  owned  by  blacks,  who  also  had 
only  2.7  percent  of  the  jobs  in  television 
in  1968.  Blacks  own  nine  of  the  almost 
2,000  radio  stations  in  America.  And  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission — 
the  regulatory  body  which  ought  to  set 
the  pace  for  the  Industry — has  not  only 
failed  to  press  for  minority  job  opportu- 
nities, but  has  also  failed  to  put  its  own 
house  in  order.  In  the  higher  Job  grades 
of  this  Commission,  GS-14  to  GS-18, 
there  are  251  whites  and  only  3  blacks — 
and  only  at  the  lowest  rungs  of  this  lad- 
der. 

Mr.  Alexander  also  criticized  the  pres- 
ent national  administration  for  a  gen- 
eral failure  to  address  racial  issues,  much 
less  move  forward  in  overcoming  the 
stidsbom  obstacles  of  discrimination  in 
America.  At  least,  he  was  saying,  let  us 
be  honest  in  our  foreign  policy  sis  well  as 
Qur  domestic  policy : 

Pronouncements  about  freedom  and  the 
right  of  peoples  to  choose  their  leadership 
by  the  ballot  should  be  as  applicable  in 
South  Africa  as  (they  are)  In  South  Vietnam. 

A  recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights,  entitled  "The 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Ef- 
fort— Seven  Months  Later,"  documents 
a  general  absence  of  clearly  defined  goals 
and  of  staff  with  su£Qcient  authority  In 
our  Federal  agencies  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  our  civil  rights  laws.  Having  had  the 
opportunity  to  play  a  direct  role  in  the 
enactment  of  these  laws,  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  by  what  too  often  ap- 
pears to  be  a  passive  role  by  the  present 
administration  In  their  enforcement. 
Noting  a  basic  absence  of  policymaking 
at  the  highest  level  in  Government,  the 
Commission's  report  cites  the  uncertain 
performance  of  the  Justice  Department 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  and  stresses  a  continuing  unequal 
opportunity  in  Federal  and  especially 
private  employment,  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral failure  to  assure  full  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  requiring 
nondiscrimination  In  federally  sissisted 
programs. 

This  analysis  was  buttressed  by  the 
"Report  to  the  Nation,"  issued  on  May 
24  by  the  congressionsil  black  caucus 
as  a  commentary  on  President  Nixon's 
lengthy  response  to  the  60  recommenda- 
tions for  governmental  action  which 
were  presented  by  the  caucus  to  the 
President  on  March  25. 

The  caucus  concluded  that  the  admin- 
istration doctmient: 

Constitutes  less  a  response  than  a  reply, 
couched  predominately  In  the  form  of 
bureaucratic  reports  Intent  on  Justifying  the 
status  quo.  The  challenge  we  tried  to  cata- 
lyze— fresh  thinking,  the  matching  of  Im- 
plementation with  need,  the  degree  of 
courage  and  commitment  national  leadership 
has  brought  to  other  efforts  In  the  past — 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
Ignored. 


A  response,  rather  than  a  reply — ^that 
is  what  is  so  desperately  needed  at  the 
national  level  today  if  the  promises  of 
equal  justice  and  opportimity  for  all 
Americans  are  to  be  transformed  into 
realities. 

Clifford  Alexander  was  clearly  cGOling 
for  a  similar  response  from  the  broad- 
casting industry,  when  he  said: 

We  will  watch  to  see  If  those  of  you  who 
profess  equality,  those  of  you  who  operate 
under  public  regulation,  those  of  you  who 
say  that  you're  Interested  In  showlzig  a  true 
and  accurate  picture  of  society,  will  give  us 
the  money  (much  of  It  provided  to  your 
advertisers  by  black  purchasing  power),  the 
proper  time  and  facilities,  to  produce  for  you 
our  picture  of  white  America. 

And  he  pinpointed  the  basic  obstacle 
of  ignorance  to  decent  and  dignified 
human  relations  in  America,  in  his  con- 
cluding comment  on  the  possible  accept- 
ance of  his  proposal: 

It  may  not  do  any  good,  but  it  certainly 
would  help  to  satisfy  your  curiosity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  ad- 
dress by  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  to  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  29,  1971, 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Clifford  L.   Alexander,  Jr. 

I  imagine  that,  despite  Agnew's  efforts  to 
gag  or  direct  you,  the  media  In  America  re- 
mains curious.  You  have  many  deficiencies, 
certain  strengths  and  an  awesome  amount 
of  power.  Some  of  you  claim  credit  for  what- 
ever successes  the  civil  rights  movement  had 
In  the  1960's — others  are  honest  enough  to 
own  up  to  the  shameful  way  you  have  dis- 
criminated against  minority  employees.  But 
through  It  all  you  remain  curious.  What  does 
the  black  community  really  think?  Who 
shotild  we  project  as  black  leadership?  How 
can  we  become  more  "involved"?,  you  ask 
yourselves. 

Your  curiosity  is  commendable.  But  what 
are  you  doing  to  satisfy  It?  In  the  past  you 
have  indicated  variously,  concern  for,  con- 
tempt for,  and,  most  of  all,  curiosity  about, 
the  black — his  views — his  observations — and 
his  leaders.  White  owners,  white  managers, 
white  Intellectuals,  white  race  relations  ex- 
perts, and  white  reporters  have  Interpreted 
blacks  for  blacks,  whites  for  blacks,  and 
blacks  for  whites.  But  many  of  you  remain 
curious  about  your  black  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— and  with  good  reason.  But  you  dont 
know  how  white  America  apjiears  to  blacks. 
Let  me  suggest  how  you  might  satisfy  your 
curiosity. 

I  propose  that  networks  andistatlons,  both 
T.V.  and  radio,  undertake  a  new  project.  My 
suggestion  Is  simply  that  you  give  over  your 
facilities  for  black  Americans  to  give  you 
their  views  of  white  Americans.  No,  I  do  not 
mean  interviewing  your  Idea  of  otu-  leaders 
once  a  year  on  Meet  the  Press.  I  mean  that 
networks  should  have  black  productions — 
dominated  by  black  men  and  women  at  every 
level — from  start  to  finished  product — with 
sufficient  funds  to  answer  a  most  important 
question:  How  does  black  America  view 
white  America? 

Blacks  creating,  producing  writing  and 
reporting  their  findings  on  the  white  America 
they  see. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  stop  giving 
those  few  opportunities  you  give  for  blacks 
to  communicate  to  their  black  brothers. 
This  Is  an  entirely  different  concept  and 
should  be  evaluated  as  such. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sug;gest  that  one  T.V. 
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network    In    a   one-hour    special    can    cover  Tes.  even  In  a  world  that  U  ^  black,  brown  fess  equality,  those  of  you  who  operate  under 

the  water  front.  I  feel  that  both  radio  and  and  yellow.  public  regulation,  those  of  you  who  say  that 

Ulevlsion.  coming  as  they  do  from  differing  Would  the  show  deal  in  some  detail  with  you're  interested  In  showing  a  true  and  ac- 

»x*rtlng   points   and    differing   creative    for-  the  plight  of  the  few  black  correspondents  curate   picture  of  society,   will  give   us   the 

mats    should    allow    several    black    program  and  local  newsmen  and  women  that  are  on  money  (much  of  it  provided  to  your  adver- 

productlon  teams  to  do  their  thing— on  you.  today?  tisers  by  black  purchasing  power)    the  proper 

Let  me  now  spectdate  on  what  would  be  Oh.  how  few  there  are !  time  and  facilities,  to  produce  for  you  our 

the  themes  or  some  of  these  programs:  Do  they  get  the  good  assignments  In  the  picture  of  white  America.  Ekin't  put  us  on; 

1.  A  series  could  deal  with  how  the  black  the    same    proportion    as    their    white    col-  It   would  be  interesting  to  have  an  answer 

worker  views  corporate  America.  How  blacks  leagues?   Is   everyone    in    management    who  from  you  soon.  The  production  of  such  shows 

consider  white  corporate  executives  and  own-  makes  the  assignments  white?  will  not  solve  all  of  our  hangups  and  cer- 

ers  as  number  one  hyprocrltes  who  proclaim  U  you  allow  the  freedom  you  so  clearly  talnly  not  all  of  yours.  It  may  not  do  any 

their   belief  in  equal   opportunity   but  are  cherlah  in  your  profession  to  flovirlah  in  these  good,  but  It  certainly  would  help  to  satisfy 

incredulous  or  offended  If  blacks  aspire  to  suggested   productions    you    might    have    a  your  curiosity, 

own  the  company,  be  on  its  board  of  direc-  better  Idea  of  how  others  see  you.  __^^^^^^^^^ 

tors,  or  be  able  to  rise  as  whites  have  to  top  3.  Or  how  black  America  sees  the  white  ~~^'^^^^~~~~ 

executive  positions.  This  epeclflc  series  might  man's  Oovemment.  Starting  with  an  honest  TRIBUTE   TO  IRVINQ  ABRAMSON 

look  at  the  60  leading  corporations  in  Amer-  \oo'*^  at  the  White  House.  Its  principal  oocu- 

lea  today  and  find  3,S2a  ezecuUves  listed  in  Pa***  *ho  b*«  failed  to  address  the  Nation  on  "*r.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  poor's  index  of  executives.  The  research-  *^"  racial  Issues  during  his  20  disastrous  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Rub- 
ers for  this  program  would  find  that  not  a  months  as  Chief  Executive.  Is  he  incapable  or  lie  Welfare  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
single  black  holds  one  of  those  2.622  port-  unwUling  to  speak?  He  seems  willing  enough  take  a  few  moments  today  to  pay  de- 
tlons  in  the  NaUon's  60  l&rgeet  corporations.  '^'^^  °*  everything  from  the  s^  ctf  a  foot-  served  honor  to  a  man  who  has  dedicated 
Equal  opportunity  employer— the  slogan  you  *»"  ^  **>«  '»P««<1  o^  »  pitch— why  not  about  him=elf  to  the  wnrklnir  mm  anrt  wnma,, 
see  on  the  ads— could  be  described  L  false  »i^  Nation's  number  one  problem?  The  ef-  77^"  ,  ^®  working  men  and  women 
and  misleading  advertising.  fee'  o*  veiled  and  not  so  veUed  warnings  OitnlS  country. 

One  program  would  show  how  a  black  Job  ^  ™"'^**  °*  "»*  ti^X  community  by  the  O^l  ^^^  1.  Irving  Abramson,  general 
applicant  feels  about  the  condescension  of  Nixon  "lawmen."  counsel  of  the  International  Union  of 
the  white  questioner.  Why  should  an  appU-  ""^^  ^^^^  °°  middle  class  black  America—  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers, 
cant  for  a  computer  programmers  Job  be  '■^*  escalation  of  their  fears  of  your  present  will,  as  he  puts  it,  "combine  more  leisure 
asked  his  views  on  Stokely  Carmlchael?  Job  ^^  potential  white  repressiveness.  ^^h  his  work."  He  does  not  caU  it  retire- 
prerequisites  and  Interviews  should  be  Job  „J!»r>,^°^,rw'^'',  .^?^*^  ^^  °5  Oovem-  ment-«nd  knowing  Irving  as  I  do  I  do 
related  and  not  callous.  Insensitive  state-  ^^"t  ^^  ^""f  ^*."'  **l"^-^?  5fJ***P"  not  intend  to  caUit  that  M^er 
menta  of  th^  intin^«iri.r'«  r.oi.i   „\..JT  ^°  ^oP«  ^o'  future  Improvement?  What  is  "^''  ""*»*«  w  cau  w,  mat,  eitner. 

2  ^  of  a  iJ^  .Seht  J^i   wiTS"  "a  *^«  reiT  extent  of  black  alienation?  Not  the  Irving  Abramson   Is   a   unique   man. 

black  looks  at  the  medii  and  those  who  '''''**  '°*°"''  ^"^  ^™  ^'^  poverty  he  rose  to  become  one 

regulate  if  *    What  is  a  black's  view  of  American  of  America's  finest  labor  lawyers  and  one 

The  great   governmental   watchdog  of  so  J*""^'' Actualand  Imagined.  Again  not  your  of   its   most   distinguished    trade    union 

many  ri^t.  iTthe  P«iem  cTi^^catio^  ^^,yXT';lrl'^TLT^l2T^^T\^%  ''^^''^-  ^^^  '"o™  ^han  40  years,  he  has 

oommisslon  (a  dear  and  constant  companim^  a^whiJl              ^    ^              ^  w°'"''«*  tirelessly  to  advance  the  cause  of 

"^J^^J^L^  **""  "*"  *^*^>  •  "^^  '^^  What  u  on  the  mind  of  a  black  in  a  Fed-  economic  security  and  social  dignity  for 

^^J^       ^l^  owners  better  set   some  g^al  court  in  the  South  knowing  there  has  American  working  men  and  women.  His 

.rwi  f..fTrt-,    ,  ^    minorlt  es  on  the  Job  never  been  a  black  Federal  Judge  appointed  legal  career  followed  an  acUve  career  in 

?h^  <^l'  fS^vou  to^'o^'t^^I^'^  i^?"'v  ^"^  ^'^^  "^'^  confederacy?  How  self  assured  the  growing  National  and  State  labor  or- 

pr^^and'^tSns^w^Khtbr^n.vo^  does  a  black  lawyer  feel  when  every  employee  ganization.  including:    regional  director 

?'^he^''^^*f^^Tbii^k'pl:S?<^?,v':''  SarthTTta't^sVprtronT!.^%^bi2k  °^  ^^^  ^^^   Jersey-Maryland-Delaware 

Never  m  the  FCC 's  history  has  fher?  been  a  'no  wack  cl^rl^    n^'oTlck^^ids?  no  bli^k  f  ^^i^^'^*^  Action  Committee,  president  of 

black    commissioner,    but    the   FCC   exclu-  stenotypists  and  no  black  prosecutors  ^he  New  Jersey  State  CIO  Council,  and 

slonary  racial  policies  don't  stop  there.  what  do  you  mean  Innocent  untU  proven  'he  eastern  area   director  of  CIO. 

The  best  Jobs  In  Government  are  those  at  guilty?  He  headed  lUE's  legal  team  in  win- 

the  top  of  what  u  known  as  the  OS  scale.  5.  Black  Americans  look  at  America  and  ning  unfair  labor  practice  cases  in  which 

n^l^iVv,-  ^"""Z        "°"A  '^PO'^'binty   and  her  "friends"  abroad.  What  do  you  think  a  the  right  to  conduct  coordinated  CoUec- 

^i9?i  fS^fsafrcc^           ^'  '"'"  ^'^^^'  ""^^f  «T  ^""^l  ''*'!  *^.'SI  ?^^L*^^  "^«     bargaining     through     multiunion 

day^l971  facts  at  PCC.  white  State  Department  and  South  Africa?  negoUating  committees  was  upheld,  and 

*^™***-                                             W/i.fe    Black  Stern  words— fragile  deeds.  A  black  man  management's    take-lt-or-leave-lt    bar- 

OS-18   4            n  can  recognize  a  white  man's  boot  on  his  neck  "^^nagement  s    taxe  11  or  leave-it    oar- 

OS-17    "'":                        15            0  'n  South  Africa  Just  as  easily  as  he  can  in  Raining  tactic  known  as  Boulwareism  was 

OS-16    '""       30             0  Washington.  Pronouncements  about  freedom  declared  unlawful. 

ae-15   "III     "        94           1  arid  preserving  the  right  of  peoples  to  choose  While    serving    the    Textile    Workers 

OS-14   I_     "        I     108           2  *'***'■  leadership  by  the  ballot  should  be  as  Union  in  the  1960's,  Mr.  Abramson  suc- 

Nn  wnnH-r  „«,.  ^S**^      ^       ,.  applicable  in  South  Africa  as  It  Is  In  South  cessfully  argued  the  famous  Darlington 

eiXe  aLnn^inrrrllnn'^  w!**!?*"*    ^!^''  ,''"'°'^'  *'"  ^°''''''  "^"^  "^  Mills  case  before  the  Suprcme  CouTt.  The 

empioying  and  upgrading  minorities.  blacks  would  tell  you  what  I  have  personaUy  rfpH^inn    hrmiixht   an   i.a,«rH   r.f  «v«.r   «« 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  a  black  seen  in  Johannesburg.  Slavery  1971  style--  l^^°"t^  S^    ^t^        ^            k      ,    ? 

creative  team  would  view  the  FCC.  U  would  blacks  cannot  rent  or  own  property  In  the  ^^^"^   to  some   500  workers   who   lost 

also  be   Interesting  to  see   how  that   team  city;    blacks   cannot   vote-    blacks  can  only  their    jobs    when    Deering-MilUken    Co. 

might  view  you  broadcasters.  They  would  see  act  as  slave  labor.  Blacks  are  not  permitted  Closed  its  Darlington,  S.C.  plant  to  escape 

that  not  a  single  one  of  the  close  to  400  to  govern.  Our  embassy  In  Pretoria  has  seg-  unionism. 

commercial  T.V.  stations  Is  owned  by  a  black,  regated  facilities  in  the  building  It  occupies.  lUE  President  Paul  Jennings  has  said 

iney  would  Qnd  and  give  you   their  view  Let  Black  America  convey  to  you  through  of  Irving  Abramson' 

?    ^^LJ?  "*^  where  only  nine  of  the  closi'  "our"  media  how  we  view  all  of  this— and  •„              ,               «'  v..       ,       ^ 

to  2,000  radio  stations  are  owned  by  blacks,  the   American   corporate   and  governmental  „„'t^„,'*'"^°*f 'j   uh  ^  ,^       '    democratic 

Are  you  curious  to  see  what  this  black  role  In  its  perpetration.  unionism  and  builder  of  a  movement  with 

production  crew   would  say  about  the   fact  6    You  whites  generally  observe  U3  while  '*,  '=°°^"'^»iy  concern,  he  has  achieved 

that  only  2.7%   (1968  survey)   of  all  Jobs  in  you're  on  the  "n.^eltrcffLmj^ur  suburban  ^,"^'>?"!„"'«'°f5    "?**    "*tf^.,  '^'   "^FTr 

T.V.  are  held  by  blacks?  Are  you  getting  a  commuter   trains   or   whizzing   through   the  ^,„^h    l^l   rn^    «,  ^P^'^if"?* "°°   ^^'l    '^^ 

little  uneasy  about  how  such  a  program  or  center  of  the  city,  to  your  i^burban  home  S^l^^Ll^f   "L^  *"'"i^*'""n'i,  ^°   '^^r 

programs  would  deal  with  the  whlS»  crea-  m  an  exhaust-emitting   automoblie.   >^   we  '*Xn^^^,l      ""T   ^  '^*  kT"   ^^'"^ 

tlon  of  black  leadership?  Are  you  Interested  see  you.  your  concerns  are  transient.  You  11  ''°"''°^  ^^^'^  *"  Immeasurable, 

m  how  a  number  of  black  race  relations  ex-  talk  black  IX  It  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do.  We   in    New    Jersey    are    particularly 

^^  T??.^   ^  ^^^^  production  of  black  v.  YouU  go  to  pollution  if  that  seems  to  be  proud    Of    Mr     Abramson's    efforts    and 

whit,  with  what  I  call  race  relations  hobby-  the  thing  to  do.  Youll  talk  Middle  East  if  kchievemente  '  aT  a  ^ber  of  the  New 

ists  as  their  experts?  The  white  hobbyist  is  southeast  Asia  Is  out  of  vogue,  but  blacks  ^I^l^^ft^^ir  „  ?       !    fu   J^          J\Z 

big  on  race  one  week,  Vietnam  the  next  week,  stay  that  way  day  after  day  and  blacks  who  ^?T^  t^u®  w?v!^i"^  Authority  and  our 

and  pollution  Is  hla  bag  the  third  week.  look   at   you  day  after  day  know  some  of  °tate     Rehabilitation     Commission     he 

How  might  your  news  shows  be  analyzed  what's  on  your  mind,  a  fair  amount  about  served  our  State  effectively.  In  time  of 

by  the  black  directed  program?  Might  those  your  habits,   living   patterns,   and   religion,  war.  Irving   Abramson  served   our  Na- 

who  produce  the  show  count  how  many  eve-  more.  I  dare  say,  than  you  know  of  us.  tion  honorably,  as  reflected  in  his  receipt 

nlngs  one  must  wait  before  one  sees  a  black  Black  America  today  will  watch  again.  We  Of   the   celebrated   Award   for   Freedom 

on  a  network  T.V.  news  show?  wlU  watch  to  see  If  those  of  you  who  pro-  given  to  him  by  King  George.  He  served 
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on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund,  The  Enemy  Alien 
Board,  and  as  national  chairman  of  the 
CIO  War  Relief  Committee. 

This  is  Just  a  part  of  the  distingxiished 
career  of  Irving  Abramson.  He  hais  taken 
up  the  people's  cause  in  political  wars, 
battles  against  bureaucracy,  and  rough 
Qghte  in  very  diflBcult  collective  bargain- 
ing situations. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
able  to  pay  tribute  to  this  extraordinary 
person. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
URBAN  GROWTH  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
other  Senate  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  1971  edition  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  Journal 
entitled  "Development  of  National  Urban 
Growth  Policy."  It  is  an  excellent  review 
of  1970  Federal  and  State  legislative  ac- 
tions which  relate  to  the  emergence  of  a 
national  urban  growth  policy.  The  article 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Norman  Beckman. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  sturvey  of  the  1970  legislative  de- 
velopments clearly  Indicates  that  signifi- 
cant action  Ls  beginning  to  occur  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
a  number  of  States  finding  ways  to  guide 
and  direct  the  Inevitable  growth  and  de- 
velopment that  will  continue  to  occur  in 
this  Nation. 

Although  only  a  beginning,  many  im- 
portant legislative  contributions  were 
made  in  1970  toward  the  development  of 
an  operational  framework  for  balanced 
national  growth.  I  would  hope.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  many  more  contributions  can 
be  made  toward  the  achievement  of  this 
ntal  national  goal  during  this  session  of 
Congre.ss.  As  chairman  of  the  newly 
established  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  subcommittee  will  be  developing 
several  major  proposals  and  programs 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Development  of  National  Urban 

Growth  Policy 

(By  Norman  Beckman) 

This  review  of  federal  and  state  legislative 
actions  during  1970  sets  a  tone  of  cautlovis 
optimism  with  respect  to  the  emergence  of 
a  national  urban  growth  policy.  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  recent  law-making  Ln  planning, 
housing,  and  urban  development  Is  to  set  a 
new  framework  for  the  scope  and  substance 
of  planning  activities — social,  economic,  and 
environmental. 

Complementing  Its  1968  action  of  setting 
a  ten-year  national  housing  goal  of  twenty- 
six  million  units.  Congress  In  enacting  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
provided  for  the  development  of  a  national 
urban  growth  policy.  The  act  sets  forth  a 
number  of  fundamental  policies  to  serve  as 
guides  for  specific  decisions  at  the  federal 
level  and  for  policies  affecting  "interstate. 
State  and  local  growth  and  stabilization."' 


Poot'iotes  at  end  of  artlc'e. 


This  review  of  selected  1970  federal  and 
state,  legislation  of  concern  to  the  planning 
profession  uses  the  declaration  of  a  national 
urban  growth  policy  as  an  organizing  frame- 
work. In  the  new  act.  Congress  declares  that 
urban  growth  policy  should : 

1.  favor  patterns  of  urbanization  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  stabilization  which 
offer  a  range  of  alternative  locations  and  en- 
courage the  wise  and  balanced  use  of  physi- 
cal and  human  resovurces  in  metropolitan 
and  urban  regions  as  well  as  In  smaller  urban 
places  which  have  a  potential  for  accelerated 
growth; 

2.  foster  the  continued  economic  strength 
of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
central  cities,  suburbs,  smaller  communities, 
local  neighborhoods,  and  rural  areas; 

3.  help  reverse  trends  of  migration  and 
physical  growth  which  reinforce  disparities 
among  states,  regions,  and  cities; 

4.  treat  comprehensively  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  employment  (including  the  ero- 
sion of  tax  bases  and  the  need  for  better 
community  services  and  Job  opportunities) 
which  are  associated  with  disorderly  urban- 
ization and  rural  decline; 

5.  develop  means  to  encourage  good  hous- 
ing for  all  Americans  without  regard  to  race 
or  creed; 

6.  refine  the  role  of  the  federal  government 
lu  revitalizing  existing  communities  and  en- 
couraging planned,  large-scale  urban  and 
new  community  development; 

7.  streng^en  the  capacity  of  general  gov- 
errunental  institutions  to  contribute  to  bal- 
anced urban  growth  and  stabilization;  and 

8.  facilitate  increased  coordination  in  the 
administration  of  federal  programs  to  en- 
courage desirable  patterns  of  urban  growth 
and  stabilization,  the  prudent  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  protection  of  the  physical 
environment. 

In  appraising  the  formidable  array  of  signif- 
icant urban  development  and  plaiming  legis- 
lation enacted  in  1970,  these  components  of 
an  urban  growth  policy  can  be  used  to 
analyze  what  Is  happening  In  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures  to  respond  to  urban 
growth  needs. 

Under  the  heading  of  encoiiraging  wise  and 
haianced  use  of  physical  and  human  re- 
sources in  metropolitan  and  urban  regions, 
legislative  develc^ments  are  covered  In  the 
field  of  transportation.  Including  the  new 
federal  aid  urban  system,  new  state  and 
regional  transportation  machinery,  a  scaled- 
down  national  pasaenger  rallrocui  system,  and 
the  federal  mass  transit  and  airways  develop- 
ment programs:  areawlde  health  facilitiee 
planning:  a  new  solid  waste  planning  and 
implementation  program:  and  amendments 
to  the  planning  portions  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act. 

The  section  on  legislation  fo  foster  eco- 
nomic strength  of  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  to  reverse  trends  of  migration 
which  reinforce  disparities  among  regions 
describee  the  new  responsibilities  of  the 
President  for  biennial  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress on  natlcmal  urban  growth  pcrilcy  and 
new  "701"  planning  assistance  for  state  and 
regional  urt>an  growth  planning,  a  new  na- 
tional rural  development  policy,  protection  of 
rural  watersheds,  ccnnpensatory  federal  un- 
employment benefits  for  depressed  areas,  ex- 
tension of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
electric  power  develc^ment,  growth  center 
highways,  and  creation  of  a  national  Com- 
misaion  on  Population  Orowth. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  treating  com- 
prehensively the  problems  of  urban  poverty, 
state  legislative  developments  In  open  hous- 
ing and  In  tenants'  rights,  an  overdue  reform 
of  federal  relocation  assistance,  and  riot  and 
crime  insurance  are  discussed. 

The  section  of  this  review  on  developlnp 
means  to  encourage  good  housing  for  all 
Americans  describes  new  state  laws  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  assistance  and 
administration,  support  and  industrialized 
housing  and  building  code  reform,  and  fi- 


nally, federal  and  state  encouragement  for 
use  of  mobile  homes. 

Revitalising  existing  communities  and  en- 
couraging new  community  development  deals 
with  new  federaJ  and  state  urban  renewal 
powers;  the  federal  government's  Community 
Development  Corporation,  replete  with  a  ftiU 
range  of  development  Incentives;  and  state 
support  for  new  communities. 

Progress  In  strengthening  the  capacity  of 
general  governmental  institutions  to  help 
carry  out  urban  growth  policies  is  docu- 
mented by  legislative  action  on  federal  pro- 
gram coordination  and  fiscal  planning,  state 
government  modernization,  revenue  reform, 
statewide  zoning  and  land  use  activities,  and 
significant  new  federal  support  for  public 
sector  manpower  planning  and  training. 

The  first  component  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  calls  for  sounder,  more  orderly, 
and  more  balanced  patterns  of  development 
within  metropolitan  regions  .  .  . 

A  final  section  on  efforts  toward  prudent 
use  of  natural  resources  and  protection  of 
the  physical  environm,ent  Includes  federal 
and  state  actions  to  Improve  organization  for 
environmental  protection,  amendments  to 
local  zoning  and  planning  authority  to  en- 
sxire  consideration  of  environmental  quality, 
and  a  series  of  federal  actions  affecting  air 
quality  control  region  planning,  water  qual- 
ity incentives  and  pollution  disincentives,  oil 
spillage  contingency  plans,  and  aids  for  com- 
prehensive long-range  fish  and  wildlife  plan- 
ning. 

Several  subject  areas  are  covered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Journal  legislative  review. 
Refiecting  the  changing  temper  of  the  time 
(as  modified  by  a  public  policy  lag  Inherent 
in  the  legislative  process)  are  such  newly  em- 
phasized subjects  as  coordinated  transporta- 
tion policy  and  organization,  resource  re- 
covery and  solid  waste  planning,  population 
growth,  compensatory  rural  development  as- 
sistance, crime  Insurance,  Indtistrlallzed 
housing,  statewide  zoning,  a  federal  new  com- 
munity development  corporation,  coordina- 
tion of  domestic  policy  formulation,  support 
of  strengthened  public  personnel  adminis- 
tration and  training,  oil  spUlage,  and  noise 
control . 

Effective  Use  of  Resources  in  Urban  Re- 
gions: The  first  component  of  a  national 
urban  growth  policy  cialls  for  sounder,  more 
orderly,  and  more  balanced  patterns  of  de- 
velopment within  metropolitan  regions  as 
well  as  within  smaller  urban  places  with  the 
potential  for  accelerated  growth.  There  is 
little  to  point  to  in  1970  In  the  way  of  fed- 
eral or  state  legislation  supporting  creation 
of  comprehensive  regional  or  areawlde  mech- 
anisms, though  regional  councUa  of  govern- 
ments and  areawlde  planning  bodies  con- 
tinued to  Increase  In  number.  About  twenty- 
five  councils  of  governments  were  established 
In  1970,  bringing  the  national  total  to  more 
than  220.  Even  faster  has  been  the  growth  of 
rural  multl -county  planning  bodies:  some 
150  have  been  set  up  In  the  last  few  years, 
stimulated  by  federal  and  state  "comprehen- 
sive" planning  requirements  and  financial 
support.  However,  few  of  the  COQs  or  rural 
planning  agencies  have  operating  responsi- 
bilities or  functional  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  considerable  legislative  re- 
sponse to  specific  matters  of  regional  or 
metropolitan  significance. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  MASS  TRANSPOBTATION 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970=  ex- 
tends construction  authority  for  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  through  1976.  and 
Increases  the  total  authorization  for  the  In- 
terstate program  by  almost  $10  billion. 

A  number  of  significant  provisions  transfer 
the  emphasis  of  federal  highway  policy  from 
an  Interstate  system  to  an  urban  one.  A  new 
federal-aid  urban  system  has  been  estab- 
lished, for  urban  areas  of  50,000  p:pulation 
or  more.  The  urban  system  Is  de-tsned  to 
facilitate  the  fiow  of  traffic  !n  urban  areas 
and   serve   the  goals   and   objectives   or   the 
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community.  It  will  further  Implement  the 
continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  already  required  by  having 
routes  on  the  federal-aid  urban  system  se- 
lected by  local  public  officials  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  state  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  The  public  hearing  process 
has  been  strengthened.  Now.  the  two-hear- 
ing procedure,  established  by  regulation  after 
enactment  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  is,  In  effect,  the  law.  An  additional 
hearing  Is  required  on  urban  plans  to  afford 
citizens  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  on  which  transportation  systems  would 
best  serve  their  needs.  Responsibility  for  con- 
ducting the  hearings  rests  with  state  and 
local  officials  designated  by  the  governor  or 
the  duly  constituted  state  authority. 

There  is  little  to  point  to  in  1970  in  the 
way  of  federal  or  state  legislation  supporting 
creation  of  comprehensive  regional  or  area- 
wide  mechanisms. 

The  act  funds  the  highway  beautlfioation 
program  for  three  ye&rs  and  creates  an 
eleven-member  commission  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  control  and  funding  of  highway 
beautlflc&tion  projects;  provides  for  con- 
struction of  preferential  bus  lanes,  highway 
traffic  control  devices,  b\is  passenger  loading 
areas,  and  fringe  and  corridor  parlting  facili- 
ties out  of  the  trust  fund;  directs  the  Trans- 
portation Secretary  to  submit  guidelines  to 
Congress  by  July  1,  1972,  to  minimize  ad- 
verse social,  economic,  and  environmental 
effects  of  proposed  federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects. The  guidelines  would  become  manda- 
tory regulations  in  two  years. 

The  Urban  Mass  TransportaUon  Assistance 
Act  of  1970 '  provides  for  a  substantially 
Increased  federal  commitment  of  $10  billion 
over  a  twelve-year  period  for  urban  mass 
transportation  programs.  The  act  gradually 
Increases  authorizations  up  to  a  limit  of 
$3.1  billion  after  fiscal  year  1975.  and  author- 
izes a  new  program  of  eighteen-year  loans  to 
states  and  local  public  bodies  for  acquisition 
of  real  property  to  be  used  as  rights-of-way. 
station  sites,  and  related  purposes  expected 
to  be  needed  and  used  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation purposes  within  a  ten-year  period. 
The  comprehensive  planning  agency  of  the 
affected  community  must  be  provided  with 
a  copy  of  the  loan  application.  Before  talcing 
final  action  on  the  application,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  must  consider,  within 
thirty  days,  and  comments  made  by  the  plan- 
ning agency.  Similarly,  in  any  state  in  which 
statewide  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  is  being  carried  on,  copies  of  appli- 
cations for  loans  and  grants  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor.  Before  taking  final 
action  on  applications,  the  Secretary  must 
consider,  within  thirty  days,  any  comments 
made  by  the  governor.  This  long-term  pro- 
gram of  federal  financial  assistance,  com- 
bined with  new  advance  contract  authority, 
should  provide  greater  assurance  of  continu- 
ing federal  assistance  while  anticipating  fu- 
ture urban  mass  transportation  needs  and 
providing  time  for  necessary  planning,  de- 
clsion-malclng,  and  financing  arrangements. 

STATK    ACTION    ON    TTRBAN    TRANSPORTATION 

The  sutes  in  1970  continued  to  give  sig- 
nificant assistance  to  such  key  regional  fa- 
cility areas  as  transportation,  water  and  air 
pollution,  waste  disposal,  water  supply,  and 
open  space  recreation.  Paralleling  the  major 
assistance  authorized  by  the  1970  Federal 
Highway  and  Mass  Transportation  Acts,  many 
states  took  e^eclally  noteworthy  action  to 
strengthen  organizational  and  financial  ma- 
chinery to  play  a  positive  role  In  urban  trans- 
portation. 

Departments  of  transportation  are  rapidly 
becoming  the  administrative  mechanisms  to 
provide  comprehensive  transportation  poli- 
cies and  services  at  the  state  level,  with  such 
departments    now    established    in    thirteen 
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states  During  1970,  Maryland,*  Pennsyl- 
vania.' and  Rhode  Island."  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  create  departments  of  transporta- 
tion. Delaware  '  combined  the  State  Highway 
Department  and  a  newly  created  DOT  Into 
a  consolidated  Department  of  Highways  and 
Transportation.  Each  of  the  state  transporta- 
tion departments  is  headed  by  a  single  ex- 
ecutive responsible  to  the  governor,  replac- 
ing the  state  highway  department  pattern  of 
control  by  staggered  term  commissions. 

Many  states  took  especially  noteworthy 
action  to  strengthen  organizational  and  fi- 
nancial machinery  to  play  a  positive  role  in 
urban  transportation. 

Maryland  became  the  first  state  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  transportation  trust 
fund.  This  fund  will  be  supported  by  rev- 
enues from  highway  user  taxes  and  charges, 
motor  vehicle  fees,  a  portion  of  the  corpo- 
rate Income  tax,  and  aviation  fuel  taxes  and 
will  be  utilized  to  finance  highways,  ports, 
airports,  and  mass  transit.'  The  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  provided  for  a  State  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Authority  empowered 
to  sell  up  to  $30  million  In  bonds  to  finance 
mass  transit  programs." 

In  1970.  in  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Virginia. 
New  York.  California.  Arizona,  and  Colorado, 
authority  was  granted  any  county  or  munici- 
pality, or  any  combination  of  contiguous 
counties  or  municipalities,  to  create  urban 
mass  transportation  agencies.  The  Kentucky 
Transit  Authority  Act  covers  both  single 
governmental  unit  transit  authorities  and 
regional  transit  authorities  whose  purpose  is 
the  development  and  management  of  mass 
transit  systems.  Multi-county  levee  districts 
may  also  now  be  established."'  In  addition, 
Ohio  authorized  transit  authorities  to  in- 
clude land,  water,  and  air  transportation. 

PASSENGER    RAtLROADS 

The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  '■ 
creates  a  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration to  provide  Intercity  rail  service.  It 
is  to  be  a  semi-public,  profitmaklng  cor- 
poration. The  act  authorizes  the  corporation 
to  contract  for  the  operation  of  Inter-clty 
passenger  trains:  $340"  million  Is  authorized 
for  federal  grants  and  loan  guarantees  to  fi- 
nance the  program.  The  basic  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  complete  aliandonment  of  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  and  to  preserve 
a  minimum  of  such  service  along  specific 
corridors.  The  corporation  »111  probably  re- 
vitalize rail  pstssenger  service  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  rendering  this  service,  at  least 
In  certain  corridors,  can  be  made  a  profitable 
commercial  undertaking.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  since  Issued,  as  directed 
by  the  act.  a  preliminary  report  recommend- 
ing a  basic  national  rail  p)assenger  system, 
including  points  to  be  served  and  Identify- 
ing the  basic  service  characteristics  of  such 
a  service. 

AIRWAYS  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act 
of  1970  '-  authorizes  a  new  long-range  pro- 
gram of  expansion  and  Improvement  for  avia- 
tion facilities.  Revenues  from  user  charges 
will  be  paid  into  trust  fund  similar  to  the 
existing  Highway  Trust  Fund.  It  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy  within  one  year,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  coordinated  development  of  all 
modes  of  transportation  as  well  as  the  co- 
ordination of  recommendations  for  airport 
and  airway  development  and  a  national 
transportation  system.  In  the  Interests  of  en- 
vironmental protection,  the  Secretary  Is  pro- 
hibited from  approving  any  airport  project 
application  unless  the  governor  of  the  state 
In  which  the  project  would  be  located  certi- 
fies In  writing  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
project  would  comply  with  air  and  water 
quality  standards. 

Grants  are  available  to  planning  agencies 
for  airport  system  planning  and  public  agen- 
cies for  airport  master  planning.  The  funds 


for  the  planning  grant  program  cannot  ex- 
ceed $15  million  annually,  and  no  grant  may 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  Incurred  In  the 
accomplishment  of  the  project.  Any  state  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  state  (and  not  Just 
state  aeronautical  agencies)  which  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  engage  In  airport  system  plan- 
ning, may  be  eligible  to  receive  planning 
grants  for  airport  system  planning.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  are  di- 
rected to  develop  Jointly  procedures  to  co- 
ordinate and  to  prevent  duplication  of  their 
respective  planning  assistance  activities. 

HEALTH  AND  rACILITIES  PLANNING 

Congress.  In  amending  and  extending  the 
Hill-Burton  Medical  Facilities  Act,"  provided 
for  local  planning  review  before  the  Surgeon 
General  ap>proves  an  application  for  any 
project  grant.  An  opportunity  must  be  pro- 
vided for  consideration  of  the  project  by  the 
areawlde  health  planning  agency  or  organiza- 
tion that  has  developed  the  comprehensive 
regional  or  other  local  area  health  plan  (au- 
thorized by  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Public  Health  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966).  If  there  is  no  such  organiza- 
tion or  agency,  the  state  health  planning 
agency  must  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  project  application.  The  Public  Health 
Service  Act  has  been  amended  so  that  area- 
wide  health  planning  agencies  must  Include 
appropriate  representation  of  the  interests 
of  hospitals  and  other  health  care  facilities. 
physicians  serving  the  area,  and  the  general 
public.  At  the  state  level,  authorization  for 
contiguous  municlpallUes  to  create  consol- 
idated local  health  districts  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  The  act 
ftu-ther  authorizes  two  or  more  municipal- 
ities to  form  operational  regional  health 
commissions." 

The  Emergency  Community  Facilities  Act 
of  1970  •  reenacted  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development's  water  and 
sewer  grant  program.  In  doing  so.  It  extended 
again  for  one  year  (  until  Ootolier  1.  1971 )  the 
time  within  which  a  community  may  qualify 
fjr  a  basic  water  and  se*'er  facilities  grant 
even  if  Its  program  for  an  areawlde  system, 
though  under  preparation,  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

SOLID    WASTE    PLANNING 

The  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970  ">  sig- 
nificantly expands  support  for  development 
of  new  technologies  for  solid  waste  disposal 
and  for  state  and  municipal  disposal  pro- 
grams. These  objectives  are  to  be  achieved 
through  (1)  studies,  investigation,  and 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  and  (2)  contructlon  grants 
to  states  and  municipalities  as  well  as  area- 
wide  agencies  to  contribute  to  the  financing 
of  pilot  facilities  utilizing  new  and  Improved 
technologies.  The  construction  of  such  fa- 
cilities must  be  part  of  a  state  or  Interstate 
plan  which  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  solid  waste  disposal  In  the  area. 

The  act  authorizes  two-thirds  planning 
grants  (with  Incentives  for  an  areawlde  ap- 
proach) to  s;tate.  Interstate,  municipal,  and 
intermunlclpal  agencies  as  well  as  to  metro- 
politan, regional,  or  district  councils  of  gov- 
ernment, and  50  p)ercent  grants  for  overseeing 
the  implementation,  enforcement,  and  modi- 
fication of  such  plans.  Planning  grants  are  to 
be  available  for  ( 1 )  making  surveys  of  solid 
waste  disposal  practices  and  problems  within 
the  Jurisdictional  areas  of  such  agencies  and 
(2)  developing  solid  waste  disposal  plans  as 
part  of  regional  environmental  protection 
systems  for  such  areas.  Including  planning 
for  the  reuse,  as  appropriate,  of  solid  waste 
disposal  areas  and  studies  of  the  effect  and 
relationship  of  solid  waspte  disposal  practices 
on  areas  adjacent  to  dlspxjsal  sites.  To  qualify 
for  planning  grants,  an  applicant  must  desig- 
nate a  single  planning  agency  and  Indicate 
what  provisions  will  be  made  for  considera- 
tion   of    such    "public    heatlh"    factors    as 
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population  growth,  urban  and  metrc^oUtan 
development,  land  use  planning,  water  and 
air  pollution  control,  and  the  feasibility  of 
regional  disposal  programs. 

Is  It  possible  and  Is  It  desirable  to  achieve 
a  more  balanced  urban  growth  which  pro- 
vides realistic  ch<Mces  for  people,  avoids  de- 
terioration of  the  urban  environment,  and 
makes  use  of  the  resources  of  smaller  cities 
and  growth  centers? 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  no  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  a  com- 
prehensive report  and  plant  for  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  national  dlsix>6al  sites  for  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  hazardous  wast^ 
and  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
develop  a  national  materials  policy. 

SAFE    STREETS    PLANNING 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  Amendments,"  In  extending  and 
expanding  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration's  grant  programs,  made  sev- 
eral modifications  In  planning  arrangements. 
Now  state  law  enforcement  planning  agencies 
and  any  regional  planning  units  within  the 
state  must,  within  their  resp>ectlve  Jurisdic- 
tions, be  representative  of  law  enforcement 
agencies,  units  of  local  government,  and  pub- 
lic agencies  maintaining  programs  to  reduce 
and  control  crime.  Existing  requirements 
that  each  state  planning  agency  make  at  leaot 
40  piercent  of  federal  planning  funds  avail- 
able to  local  units  of  government  are  modi- 
fled  by  authorlzlag  LEAA  to  waive  this  "piass- 
through"  requirement  if  a  40  percent  trans- 
fer of  planning  funds  to  local  units  would 
not  be  appropriate  In  view  of  the  respective 
law  enforcement  responsibilities  of  the  state 
and  Its  local  units,  or  If  It  would  not  con- 
tribute to  effective,  comprehensive  statewide 
law  enforcement  planning.  Finally,  the  act 
authorizes  grants  for  the  establishment  of 
Criminal  Justice  CoordliiBtlng  Councils  for 
local  governments.  It  limits  such  authority 
for  local  planning  councils  to  local  units  or 
combinations  having  a  population  of  250,000 
or  more.  Establishment  of  councils  for  smaller 
population  areas  was  believed  to  be  a  need- 
less proliferation  of  the  planning  function. 

Vrban-RuTal  Balance  and  Economic 
Growth:  There  Is  Increasing  public  debate 
over  projected  patterns  of  urban  develop- 
ment. Current  trends  are  marked  by  disor- 
derly urban  sprawl  In  our  larger  metropoli- 
tan regions  and  a  gradual  depopulation  m 
the  non-metropolitan  parts  of  the  country. 
Is  it  possible  and  Is  It  desirable  to  achieve 
a  more  balanced  urban  growth  which  pro- 
vides realistic  choices  for  people,  avoids  de- 
terioration of  the  urban  environment,  and 
makes  use  of  the  resources  of  smaller  cities 
and  growth  centers?  Is  It  desirable  to  try 
to  decelerate  current  migration  patterns  to 
achieve  greater  urban-rural  balance?  There 
is  potential  here  for  long-term  national  de- 
bate. 

A    NATIONAL    URBAN    GROWTH    POLICY 

Hesitancy  on  the  proper  course  of  action 
characterized  the  1970  national  legislative 
scene.  The  most  Important  determinant  of 
where  people  live  is  economic  opportunity — 
Jobs.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  is  the  most  specific  federal 
grant  and  loan  program  aimed  at  redressing 
unemployment  In  depressed  and  less  devel- 
oped areas.  The  act  was  due  to  expire  In 
1970  and  Congress.  In  accordance  with  execu- 
tive branch  recommendations,  agreed  to  a 
simple  extension  of  the  existing  program 
pending  further  study  and  future  revision.'" 

But.  during  1970.  the  federal  government 
began  a  conscious  formulation  of  policies  for 
guiding  future  growth  and  development.  The 
President  and  the  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Agriculture 
were  all  given  general  mandates  by  Congress 
to  develop  national  policies  on  this  subject. 
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The  1970  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  provides  for  development  of  a  na- 
tional urban  growth  policy — the  components 
of  this  are  listed  earlier  In  this  Review.  The 
act  provides  for  submission  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  of  a  biennial  Report  on 
Urban  Growth.  The  biennial  report  should 
assist  In  the  development  of  national  urban 
growth  policy,  and  would  Include  Informa- 
tion and  statistics  relevant  to  urban  growth; 
a  summary  of  significant  problems  associated 
with  urban  growth;  assessments  of  federal. 
Interstate,  state,  local,  and  private  policies, 
plans,  and  programs  affecting,  or  designed 
to  deal  with,  urban  growth;  an  analysis  of 
current  foreseeable  needs  resulting  from 
urban  growth  and  the  steps  being  taken  to 
meet  such  needs;  and,  most  Important,  rec- 
ommendations for  programs  to  carry  out  a 
national  urban  growth  policy. 

Section  701  was  amended  In  the  1970 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  to  au- 
thorize tbe  Secretary  to  make  comprehen- 
sive planning  grants,  at  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  the  planning,  to  government  agen- 
cies or  organizations  of  public  officials  capa- 
ble of  formulating  plans  and  procedures  for 
determining  where  growth  should  take  place 
within  the  state,  region,  or  area. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 

Concerned  with  the  fact  that  some  147,000 
rural  people  moved  Into  urban  centers  In 
1969  alone,  the  91st  Congress,  In  passing  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,"  outlined  the  first 
step>s  of  a  plan  to  achieve  rural  development. 
Title  9  of  the  act  committed  Congress  to  the 
establishment  of  rural-urban  balance  In  the 
provision  of  government  services  and  called 
for  a  series  of  reports  as  a  first  step  in  for- 
mulating programs  of  rural  development.  Ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  federal  government 
are  directed  to  set  up  procedures  to  locate 
new  facilities  In  areas  of  lower  population 
density.  The  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Agriculture  are  to 
prepare  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  two  departments  In  planning 
for  the  development  of  rural  multlcounty 
economic  areas  not  Included  In  economically 
depressed  areas.  The  President  Is  to  submit 
a  report  on  the  availability  to  rural  areas  of 
all  government  services  designed  to  provide 
adequate  transportation,  communication, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  health  and  medi- 
cal care,  protection,  and  education  facilities. 
The  report  Is  also  to  outline  efforts  of  the 
executive  branch  to  Improve  these  services. 

WATERSHED  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROTECTION 

Two  actions  to  protect  the  delicate  fabric 
of  the  urban-rural  fringe  and  stimulate  ru- 
ral economic  development  were  adopted. 
While  a  $55,000  annual  limit  was  Imposed 
for  farm  subsidies  on  any  one  farm,  the 
Water  Bank  Act*  was  adopted,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into 
ten-year  agreements — with  provision  for  re- 
newal for  additional  p>«rlods  of  ten  years 
each — with  landowners  and  operators  In  Im- 
portant migratory  nesting  and  breeding  areas 
for  the  conservation  of  water  on  8i)eclfled 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  wetlands  identified  In 
a  conservation  plan  developed  In  coopjeratlon 
with  the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  which  the  lands  are  located.  The  purpose 
Is  to  slow  down  the  loss  of  valuable  water- 
fowl habitat  to  Inappropriate  development. 
These  lands  are  rapidly  disappearing  because 
of  the  accelerated  pace  at  which  marshes  and 
swampjs  are  being  ditched,  dredged,  drained, 
filled,  paved,  and  polluted  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  for  more  agricultural  lands, 
more  Industrial  sites,  more  urban  housing 
developments,  more  roads,  and  more  air- 
ports. The  act  provides  the  owners  and 
operators  of  landis  which  are  necessary  for 
the  conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl,  an 
economic  alternative  to  such  uses. 

Many  rural  watershed  areas  are  suitable 
for  multiple-piupose  development — for  flood 
prevention,  munlclp>al  water  supiply,  and  rec- 
reation, but  local  communities  often  lack  the 


economic  resources  to  develop  the  recre- 
ational phases.  Amendments  to  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  »i  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  finan- 
cial help  to  public  bodies  in  planning  and 
constructing  these  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  development  features.  To  be  eligible 
for  cost-sharing,  a  project  must  be  part  of 
an  approved  statewide  plan.  There  must  be 
no  other  avenue  of  federal  assistance  avail- 
able, and  there  may  be  only  one  such  project 
for  each  75,000  acres  In  a  develc^ment  area. 
Program  measures  will  Include  assistance  in 
installing  Improved  processing  and  market- 
ing facilities,  new  and  expanded  industries, 
vocational  training,  tourist  developments, 
and  other  actions  designed  to  strengthen  the 
rural  economy. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION 

In  a  move  to  make  unemployment  benefi: 
policies  more  responsive  to  regional  pockets 
of  unemployment,  the  Federal -State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Pro- 
gram^ extends  the  length  of  time  unem- 
ployment benefits  are  paid  In  any  state  when 
the  state's  Jobless  rate  of  those  covered  by 
Insurance  equals  or  exceeds  4.0  percent  for 
three  consecutive  months.  It  provides  that 
such  extension  would  terminate  when  the 
unemployment  rate  falls  below  that  level. 

TVA  POWER 

A  little  noticed  piece  of  legislation,"  to 
increase  from  $1.75  billion  to  $5  bUllon  the 
amount  of  revenue  bonds  which  TVA  may 
have  outstanding  to  finance  additions  to  Its 
power  system,  was  enaoted  during  1970.  Its 
significance  for  public  policy  In  preserving 
urban-rural  balance  is  considerable.  The 
House  Committee  In  reporting  the  bill  notes 
that  the  TVA  regional  resource  development 
program  Is  known  and  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  governmental  public  im- 
provement projects  undertaken  in  helping  an 
economically  depressed  region  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  opportunities  to  Industrialize  and 
to  make  the  best  use  of  its  resources  to  im- 
prove its  economy. 

Electric  power  Is  one  of  the  great  resource 
tools  provided  by  TVA  vrlthln  the  region  In 
which  H  conducts  its  operations.  But  the  Im- 
portance of  the  TVA  power  system  Is  by  no 
means  limited  to  electric  consumers  in  Its 
area.  The  TVA  system  Is  part  of  a  huge 
power  network.  In  a  time  of  power  emer- 
gency, operation  of  the  TVA  power  system 
has  an  impact  on  power  supply  conditions 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  from  New  England  to  Texas. 

ECONOMJC   DEVELOPMENT    HIGHWAYS 

The  1970  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  author- 
ized a  new  $50  million  program  to  demon- 
strate the  effect  of  highway  improvements 
on  "economic  growth  centers."  The  governor 
of  each  state  would  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  the  location  of 
growth  centers  under  100,000  population  and 
assign  a  priority  to  each.  Funds  would  be 
available  for  reconstruction  (70  percent  fed- 
eral share)  and  engineering  and  economic 
surveys  (100  p>ercent  federal)  of  roads  on 
the  federal -aid  primary  system. 

POPtTLATION    GROWTH 

In  his  Message  to  the  Congress  on  July  18, 
1969,  the  President  proposed  that  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  be  established  to  inquire 
into  and  make  recommendations  In  three 
specific  areas:  • 

First,  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth,  Internal  migration  and  related 
demographic  development  between  now  and 
the  year  2000. 

Second,  the  resources  in  the  public  sector 
of  the  economy  that  will  be  required  to 
deal  with  the  anticipated  growth  in  popu- 
lation. 

Third,  ways  In  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  federal,  state 
and  local  government. 
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Congress  broadened  the  commission's  re- 
search mandate  to  Include  two  additional 
considerations : 

Fourth,  the  Impact  of  population  growth 
on  envlro.imental  pollution  and  on  the  de- 
pletion of  natural  resovirces. 

Fifth,  the  various  means  appropriate  to 
the  ethical  values  and  principles  of  this  so- 
ciety by  which  our  Nation  can  achieve  a 
population  level  suited  for  its  environ- 
mental, natural  resources,  and  other  needs. 

Aa  dii  ccted  by  the  approved  act.**  the  com- 
nUssiou  is  required  to  make  an  Interim  re- 
port in  one  year  and  a  final  report  two  years 
after  its  organization.  The  Congress  also 
enacted  the  Family  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act  »  to  broaden  and  expand  the 
scope  of  existing  federal  contracts,  grants, 
and  training  activities  In  the  fields  of  birth 
control  and  population  research. 

Problems  of  Urban  Poverty:  Perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  domestic  problem  Is  the 
poverty  and  social  isolation  of  the  poor  and 
minority  groupM  In  our  central  cities  and 
low-income  suburban  enclaves.  New  urban 
policies  explored  in  1970  Involved  examining 
the  political,  economic,  and  administrative 
dimensions  cf  encouraging  the  dispersal  of 
the  central  city  poor  into  subtirbs  where 
better  jobe.  schools,  and  housing  are  more 
likely  to  be  available.  Among  other  actions, 
this  could  mean  a  strategy  of  putting  gov- 
ernmental resources  such  as  subsidized  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  where  the  so- 
lutions are,  rather  than  where  the  problems 
are.  A  range  of  federal  and  state  legislative 
approaches  were  enacted  in  1970  to  reduce 
the  imbalance  among  and  within  communi- 
ties In  metropolitan  areas,  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  life  in  ghetto  areas,  to  provide 
greater  areawide  nttohllity  for  low-income 
and  slum  populations,  and  In  other  ways 
overcome  a  de  facto  demographic  and  geo- 
graphic state  of  selge. 

ACCESS   TO    BOUSIKC 

Open  housing  leglalatlon  serves  as  positive 
government  Intervention  to  provide  greatef 
housing  mobility  for  metropolitan  residents. 
Bv  the  end  of  1970.  a  majority  of  the  states 
had  enacted  open  housing  legislation.  These 
actions  coincide  with  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  minority  families  having  the 
means  to  move  from  ghettos  and  slums. 
Prom  1960  to  1968,  the  percentage  of  Negro 
families  with  incomes  of  $15,000  and  over 
tripled — to  6  percent  of  the  entire  Negro  pop' 
ulatlon. 

In  1970,  New  York  State  extended  Its  anti- 
discrimination  law  by  authorizing  the  New 
York  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to 
declare  neighborhoods  crfT-llmlta  to  real  estate 
solicitation  when  there  Is  evidence  of  panic 
selltng  based  on  racial  fears."  Rhode  Island 
amended  Its  Fair  Housing  Practices  Act  to 
make  Indirect  discrimination  an  unlawful 
housing  practice;  a  Georgia  law  was  passed 
to  prevent  blockbusting  in  the  sale  of  homes; 
and  Kansas  Implemented  Its  first  open  hous- 
ing statute. 

The  most  fundamental  domestic  problem 
Is  the  poverty  and  social  isolation  of  the 
poor  and  minortty  groups  in  our  central 
cities  .  .  . 

In  an  e<:p<»clally  nromlslng  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. California  *"  permitted  any  city  or 
r'->-intv  tD  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  any 
other  city  or  county  to  form  an  area  housing 
amhoritf  having  all  the  powers  of  a  local 
housing  authority. 

TENANTS'    RIGHTS 

Legislation  affecting  the  rights  of  occu- 
pants of  unfit  housing  has  a  direct  Impact 
on  porjT  and  minority  groups.  Developments 
in  this  area  have  been  especially  dynamic 
recently  Typical  state  legislation  covers  -itich 
subjects  as  rent  liability  in  premises  viola- 
ting ho\i?ing  codes,  appointment  of  receiv- 
ers to  collect  rent,  and  tenant  petitions  for 
code  enforcement. 
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A  1970  New  Jersey  act  provides  that  any 
landlord  who  threatens  or  makes  reprisals 
against  any  tenant  for  membership  or  ac- 
tivities In  any  tenants  organization  Is  a  dis- 
orderly person  and  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  Imprisonment."*  In  Hawaii,  tenants  are 
now  permitted  to  withhold  rent  for  minor 
repairs  to  their  dwelling  units  upon  notifica- 
tion to  the  landlord.  Tenants  who  com- 
plain about  health  hazards  are  protected 
from  retaliatory  rent  increases  or  eviction. 
California  regulated  payments  or  deposits 
of  money  given  primarily  to  secure  perform- 
ance of  rental  agreements,  and  the  tenant 
now  has  priority  of  claim  to  these  funds." 
In  a  separate  action,*'  California  defined 
"untenantable"  and  limited  the  tenant 
remedy  of  repairing  dilapidations  and  de- 
ducting cost  from  rent  to  once  a  year. 

BEU>CATION    ASSISTANCE 

Federal  legislation  establishing  uniform 
relocation  policy  and  payments  wa»  approved 
In  the  last  days  of  1970.  At  least  seventeen 
states  also  took  legislative  action  in  1969 
and  1970  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  re- 
locating persons  and  businesses  displaced 
by  goveriixnent  construction  progrsuns.  Of 
these  states,  twelve  enacted  legislation  re- 
quiring state  highway  agencies  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  advice  to  displaced 
persons. 

Land  acquisition  and  relocation  policies  of 
different  federal  programs  have  been  glar- 
ingly Inconsistent  and  unfair.  The  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Proi>erty 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  =»  establishes 
a  uniform  policy  for  federal  agencies  and 
state  and  local  recipients  of  federal  grant 
programs  that  Involve  condemnation  in 
dealing  with  property  owners  and  others  dis- 
placed by  federal  or  federally  aided  land 
acquisitions  In  each  of  some  fifty  federal 
grant  programs.  It  provides  for  relocation 
payments,  advisory  assistance,  assurance  of 
available  relocation  housing,  and  economic 
adjustments  and  other  assistance  to  owners, 
tenants,  and  others  displaced.  The  act  also 
establishes  uniform  policies  to  guide  all 
federal  and  federally  assisted  agencies  In 
negotiations  with  owners  for  the  acqtilsltlon 
of  real  property  for  fmbllc  use. 

CRFME  INSURANCE 

The  1968-enacted  flood  Insurance  program 
now  covers  400  communities  in  thirty-four 
states.  Similarly,  riot  reinsurance  and  FAIR 
plans  (fair  access  to  insurance  require- 
ments) are  now  organized  in  twenty-six 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Under  the  supervision  of  tbe  state  In- 
surance authority,  these  plans  furnish  co- 
operative services  by  property  Insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  state.  These 
plans  provide  property  owners  in  urban  areas 
access  to  fire,  extended  coverage,  and  vandal- 
ism and  malicious  mischief  Insurance  cover- 
age. 

The  1970  Housing  Act  extends  this  Insur- 
ance coverage  to  provide  crime  insurance  In 
each  state  where  a  finding  Is  made  that  such 
Insurance  Is  unavailable  or  available  only 
at  a  prohibitive  cost.  The  HUD  Secretary  Is 
required  to  conduct  a  continuing  review  of 
the  market  availability  of  crime  Insurance 
at  affordable  rates  In  each  stftte.  Upon  de- 
termining that  such  Insurance  is  not  avail- 
able, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
crime  Insurance  In  that  state  after  August  1, 
1971.  This  affords  states  and  the  Industry  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  during  the  early 
part  of  this  year  to  provide  for  adequate 
crime  Insurance  programs  in  order  to  avoid 
the  federal  government  undertaking  such  a 
program.  Coverages  offered  by  the  Secretary 
would  Include  those  against  robbery,  burg- 
lary, larceny,  and  similar  crimes.  He  Is  also 
authorized  to  offer  Insurance  against  conse- 
quential losses,  such  as  business  Interruption 
coverage. 

Encfmraging  Good  Housing  for  All  Amer- 
icans: As  the  nation  approached  a  major 
housing  shortage,  the  states  moved  as  never 


before  to  Improve  state  and  local  capability 
to  deal  with  the  Inadequate  supply  of  hous- 
ing. Innovative  programs  be^n  during  the 
last  few  years  range  from  creating  state  hous- 
ing agencies,  providing  aids  to  non-profit 
sfKjnsors.  and  allocating  seed  money  to  ac- 
knowledging the  role  of  mobile  homes.  Col- 
lectively these  efforts  represent  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  tools  for  a  positive  state  role 
In  providing  shelter.  There  were  only  a  few 
significant  new  programs  to  repmi;  at  the 
federal  le*el  as  Congress  did  not  act  on  Ad- 
ministration proposals  for  a  sweeping  simpli- 
fication and  consolidation  of  the  fifty  or 
more  existing  housing  programs.  But  under 
the  Emergency  Home  Financing  Aot  of  1670, 
it  Introduced  programs  of  interest  rate  sub- 
sidles  for  middle  income  families  and  pro- 
vided for  the  establishmient  of  two  secondary 
mortgage  markets  for  conventional  mortgage 
loans. 

STATE    AOIUNISTKATION    AND   riNANCK 

A  number  of  states  directly  entered  the 
formidable  fields  of  housing  administration 
and  finance.  Georgia  struck  the  proper  tone 
by  afiOrming  the  national  housing  goals  and 
calling  for  a  "State  Housing  Goal."" 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  critical  short- 
age of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-ln- 
com«  families,  Ohio  in  1970  authorized  a 
major  new  program  for  assisting  housing  de- 
velopment by  limited-profit  and  non-profit 
organizations.  The  act  created  a  bousing  de- 
velopment board  to  provide  interest-free  ad- 
vances for  housing  construction  and  rehabil- 
itation and  to  guarantee  loans  made  for 
housing  development  by  any  lender."  Also  in 
1970.  New  Jersey  created  a  Mortgage  Finance 
Agency  to  make  loans  to  mortgage  lenders 
for  the  financing  of  new  residential  construc- 
tion; the  Maine  legislature  authorised  the 
state  housing  authority  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  and  purchase  and  sell  first  mortgages 
in  order  to  provide  housing  for  persons  of 
low  Income;  and  Massachusetts  enacted  leg- 
islation providing  additional  low-cost  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  and  home  ownership  sub- 
sidy programs  through  the  state  housing  fi- 
nance authority. 

New  York  helped  expand  mortgage  sources 
by  creating  the  "State  of  New  York  Mortgage 
Agency"  »*  which  may  purchase  existing  older 
mortgages  from  banks  and  may  direct  the 
proceeds  from  liquidated  mortgages  to  be  in- 
vested in  new  mortgages  on  residential  prop- 
erty. The  Colorado  Housing  Act  of  1970^ 
demonstrated  the  potential  for  providing 
state  technical  assistance  by  creating  a  Divi- 
sion of  Housing  within  the  Department  of 
Local  Affairs.  The  new  division  will  provide 
services  to  local  authorities  to  promote  more 
adequate  housing.  The  act  also  established 
a  seven-member  state  housing  board — mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  governor — which 
Is  authorized  to  set  housing  construction  and 
nuilntenance  standards  where  none  exist. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970  authorizes  financing  of  congregate 
housing  with  central  dining  facilities  under 
public  housing  and  FHA  programs,  with  eli- 
gibility limited  to  the  elderly,  displaced,  and 
handicapped.  Dormitory  type  public  housing 
for  low-Income  single  persons  Is  now  eligible 
for  financial  assistance.  The  act  also  con- 
tains provisions  consolidating  HUD  programs 
of  technical  advice  and  assistance  on  housing. 
It  authorized  financial  assistance  to  low-  and 
moderate-lncmme  tenant  organizations,  in  ad- 
dition to  non-profit  sponsors  of  multlfamlly 
housing.  It  also  authorized  $5  million  for  the 
technical  assistance  and  counseling  programs 

INDUSTSIALIZED     HOtJSlNC 

The  1970  Housing  Act  consolidates  several 
existing  UUD  research  programs  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  undertake  and  fund 
programs  of  research,  studies,  testing,  and 
demonstration  relating  to  department  mis- 
sions and  programs. 

In  an  area  previously  untouched  by  state 
Involvement,  several  legislatures  In  1970 
sought  to  reduce  bousing  costs  and  increase 
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the  supply  of  low-  aud  moderate-income 
housing  by  encouraging  the  production  of 
factory-built  housing.  New  York  led  the  way 
with  the  establishment  of  a  state  version  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's "Operation  Breakthrough."  In 
California,  the  Prefabricated  Housing  Act '" 
establishes  a  state  Commission  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development  to  formulate 
uniform  health  and  safety  standards  for  fac- 
tory-built housing  and  to  set  up  Inspection 
procedures  at  factory  sites  that  will  permit 
units  meeting  the  standards  to  be  certified 
there  for  inatallatlon  In  any  California  local- 
ity. Localities  retain  their  Juxtsdlctlon,  how- 
ever, over  land  use,  setbacks,  architecture, 
and  esthetics. 

In  Georgia.-'  the  state's  Area  Planning  and 
Development  Commissions  can  now  provide 
technical  and  advisory  assistance  to  helo  lo- 
cal governments  supersede  local  building 
codes  for  specified  mass-produced  bousing 
projects.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  state  in- 
spection cf  factory-buUt  homes.  South  Car- 
olina adopted  HUD  standards  for  factory- 
built  housing,  prototypes,  materials,  and 
components. 

In  the  closely  related  area  of  building 
codes.  Rhode  Island  moved  toward  uniform- 
ity by  requiring  munlcipallUeB  to  adopt 
housing  codes  which  meet  state  standards, 
and  Alabama  legislation  granted  the  state 
the  authority  to  set  miolmum  housing  codes. 
Virginia  now  allows  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
ties to  adopt,  by  reference,  any  building, 
plumbing,  electrical,  or  gas  codes. 

MOBILE     HOMES 

At  a  time  when  housing  prices  are  soar- 
ing and  a  national  housing  shortage  threat- 
ens. mobUe  homes  have  proven  inexpen- 
sive and  available.  Their  potential  impact 
on  the  suburban  landscape  and  on  holding 
populations  outside  of  major  metropolitan 
areas  Is  just  now  becoming  evident  with  lib- 
eralized federal  mortgage  Insurance  and  loan 
coverage  for  purchasing  mobile  homes  and 
sites. 

The  1970  Housing  Act  sought  to  make  the 
1969  FHA  mobile  home  loan  program  more 
attractive  by  providing  that  when  a  mobile 
unit  is  composed  o4  two  or  mcH'e  modules. 
the  maximum  insurable  mobile  home  loan 
under  the  FHA  loan  program  may  be  $15,000 
(Instead  of  1 10,000)  and  the  maximum  term 
may  be  fifteen  years  (instead  of  twelve 
years  I .  Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for 
housing  In  rural  areas,  the  1970  Housing 
Act  also  amends  existing  farm  housing  cov- 
erage to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  include  mobile  homes  as  housing. 
The  Secretary  Is  required  to  prescribe  mini- 
mum property  standards  for  mobile  homes 
and  sites  and  compliance  with  local  com- 
munltv  requirements.  Finally,  for  the  fljrst 
time,  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  loans  (up  to  tlO.OOO) 
for  the  purchase  of  mobile  homes.  If  the 
home  is  on  a  site  acceptable  to  the  admin- 
istrator. The  loan  amount  may  be  Increased 
(up  to  $5,000)  for  purchase  of  an  undevel- 
oped lot,  or  (up  to  $7,600)  for  purchase  of 
a  developed  lot  on  which  to  place  a  mobile 
home. 

Development  of  new  towns  and  major  ad- 
ditions to  existing  communities  are  crucial 
and  complementary  components  of  any  fu- 
ture  lu-ban   growth   program. 

The  states  are  Just  beginning  to  legislate 
In  this  new  field.  Vermont  has  moved  ag- 
gressively by  giving  the  state  authority  to 
gr^nt  permits  for  trailer  parks  In  any  town, 
resrardless  of  local  zoning  ordinances.  In- 
centives are  provided  for  p€U"k  operators  to 
build  power  lines  and  fuel  storage  facilities 
underground.  Incentives  are  also  offered  for 
furnishing  a  central  recreation  area  and 
other  facilities  in  trailer  parks*  In  related 
actions.  Delaware  *  provided  for  state  zoning 
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of  trailer  park  locations,  and  California" 
allowed  for  regulation  of  mobile  home  struc- 
tures necessary  for  public  health  and  safety. 
Reneieing  Old  Communities  and  Creating 
Hew  CommiMities:  Inner  city  areas  are  in 
need  of  rational  land  use  planning  and  de- 
volpment  If  their  tax  base  is  to  be  enhanced 
and  if  tbelr  inventories  of  housing  are  to 
he  maintained  and  augmented.  Similarly,  de- 
velopment of  new  towns  and  major  addi- 
tions to  existing  oommunltlfw  are  crucial  and 
complementary  components  of  any  future 
national  or  state  urban  growth  program. 

XraBAN    REICEWAL    AND   STATE    LAND    TTSE 

The  1970  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  UberaUBSd  eligibility  for  -urban  renewal. 
Grants  are  now  available  for  acquisition  by 
local  public  agencies  of  vacant  or  inappro- 
priately used  land  or  space  that  could  be 
developed  for  housing  or  othw  uses — includ- 
ing schools,  hospitals,  parks,  or  public  facil- 
ities— associated  with  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  development  of 
new  communities,  or  other  undertakings  re- 
lated to  Inner  city  needs  including  expanded 
employment  oppcrtunltles. 

State  redevelopment  actions  In  1970  in- 
cluded financial  ssslstance,  use  of  air  rights, 
and  tadustrial  development  controls.  Mas- 
sachusetts Increased  the  amount  of  urban 
renewal  asslstai^e  grants  to  be  paid  to  cities 
and  towns  by  the  state  for  federally  aided 
renewal  projects.  New  York,  Louisiana,  and 
Virginia  extended  air  space  rights  In  cities 
for  sale  or  lease  above  or  below  municipal 
property  acquired  for  street  and  highway 
purposes. 

In  industrial  developnaent,  the  most  com- 
prehensive action  was  taken  by  Rhode 
Island  *'  which  created  a  Statewide  Land 
Development  Corporation  to  acquire,  devel- 
op, lease,  and  sell  selected  areas  for  industrial 
expansion  through  an  "Industrial  land 
bank."  Among  Its  stated  legislative  objec- 
tives are  preservation  of  land  for  future  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development,  es- 
tabllshmeni:  of  sound  development  stand- 
ards, and  Implementation  of  state  and  mum- 
clpal  urban  growth  policies. 

NEW   COMMUNITIES 

An  Increasing  national  legislative  commit- 
ment to  new  town  development  was  begun 
through  loan  guarantees  In  1968  aiid  was 
brought  to  fruition  in  1970.  In  what  was  far 
and  away  the  most  significant  urban  devel- 
opment legislation  of  the  year,  the  1970 
Housing  Act  created  a  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation  within  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  corporation  consists 
of  five  members  with  the  Secretary  cf  HUD  as 
chairman.  Through  the  corporation,  a  full 
panoply  of  guarantees,  loans,  and  grants  will 
be  provided  to  eligible  new  community  de- 
velopment programs. 

The  corporation  is  authorized  to  guarantee 
bonds  and  other  obligations  issued  by  private 
developers  and  state  land  development 
agencies  to  finance  land  assembly,  acquisi- 
tion, and  development.  In  addition,  loans 
may  assist  new  community  developers  to 
make  Interest  payments  on  Indebtedness  in- 
curred by  land  acquisition  and  development. 
Loans  up  to  $20  million  may  be  made  to  a 
single  developer;  the  aggregate  may  not  ex- 
ceed $240  million. 

The  Community  Development  Corporation 
Is  also  authorized  to  make  grants  to  state 
land  development  agencies  or  state  or  local 
public  bodies  to  assist  in  providing  essential 
public  services  prior  to  permanent  arrange- 
ment for  the  provision  of  such  services.  The 
act  also  authorizes  supplementary  grants  for 
public  facilities,  which  are  not  to  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 
Special  planning  assistance  is  provided  to 
new  community  developers,  to  cover  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  planning  new  com- 
munity deevlopment  programs.  Such  plan- 
ning must  assure  that  the  new  community 


development  program  will  be  fully  reponslve 
to  social  or  environmental  problems  related 
to  the  public  purposes  of  new  community 
development  and  wiU  adequately  provide  for 
or  encourage  the  use  of  new  or  advanced 
technology. 

In  a  separate  program,  HUD  has  been  au- 
thorized to  provide  to  state  and  local  public 
bodies  grants  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  acquiring  interests  in 
undeveloped  or  predominantly  undeveloped 
land  which.  If  withheld  from  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  residential  development,  would 
significantly  guide  desirable  patter.is  of 
urban  growth. 

Complementing  these  actions,  state  leg- 
islation in  this  promising  approach  to  urban 
development  was  passed  for  the  first  time  in 
1970.  Arizona  authorized  creation  of  new 
towns  Improvement  districts  which  can  issue 
special  district  bonds  and  estabUshed  a  State 
Community  Development  Council.  Arizona 
also  authorized  private  developers  of  new 
cities  to  finance  utUltles  and  streets  with 
general  obligation  bonds,"  California  pro- 
vided for  planning  axtd  land  assembly  for  new 
communities  by  redevelopment  agencies.  The 
law  requires  that  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Agency  Formation  Commission  must  be 
obtained  before  redevelopment  agenciee  may 
plan  and  develop  new  cmnmunltles.o  Ken- 
tucky passed  a  New  Communities  Act  author- 
izing new  community  districts,  operating  as 
nonprofit  membership  corporaUons,  to  exer- 
cise general  govemioental  powers  within  a 
spcdflc  area  in  order  to  piromote  private 
iaJtiatlve  and  voluntary  participation  In 
planned  urbanization.  To  encourage  InnoTa- 
Uon  and  exparlmentatlon.  each  new  com- 
munity is  exempted  fiom  all  housing  restric- 
tions and  buUding  codfs. 

Strengthening  the  Capacity  of  General 
Goiernmentai  InatitutUmt:  Increasingly  rec- 
ognized as  fundamental  to  all  other  reforms 
is  that  component  of  the  new  national  ur- 
ban growth  policy  caUlng  for  strengthening 
the  capacities  of  general  government  insUtu- 
Uons.  A  primary  objecUve  of  federal  and 
sUte  governments  must  be  to  develop,  sup- 
port, or  restore  the  managerial  and  fiscal 
vitality  of  urban  government.  Without  such 
capabUlty,  local  initiative,  creaUvlty.  discre- 
tion, choice,  and  decision-making  exist  only 
m  the  older  text  books,  and  responsible 
elected  officials  have  little  or  no  discretion 
to  alter  things  more  than  trivially. 

VEDERAL    MAMACXMElrr   PROGRKSS 

At  the  federal  level,  legislative  measures 
were  Uken  in  1970  to  strengthen  control  in 
the  President's  office  and  in  the  Congress. 
The  President,  in  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3  of  1970.  estabUshed  a  Domestic  CouncU  to 
coordinate  domestic  policy  formulation,  and 
an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  be 
his  principal  arm  for  the  exercise  of  man- 
agerUl  functions.  In  the  President's  words: 

The  Domestic  CouncU  wUl  be  primartly 
concerned  with  what  we  do:  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  wUl  be  primarily 
concerned  with  how  we  do  it." 

The  creation  of  these  two  new  staff  orga- 
nizations is  Intended  to  centralize  the  deci- 
sion-making power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  essence,  the  new  OMB  absorbed  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — ^thus  transferring  the 
authority  for  making  up  the  budget  and  fo; 
evaluating  the  success  and  effectiveness  of 
various  programs  and  leadership  in  execu- 
tive management  to  a  staff  within  the  White 
House  The  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment was  absorbed  Into  the  Domestic 
Council. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.«  among  other  things,  was  designed  to 
strengthen  congressional  fiscal  controls  and 
speed  action  on  appropriations.  It  calls  for 
standardization  and  computerization  of  fed- 
eral budgetary  and  fiscal  data:  moves  toward 
longer  term  fiscal  and  program  planning  by 
directing  the  President  to  supply  Congress 
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with  a  flve-year  forecast  of  the  fiscal  Impact 
of  each  existing  and  proposed  federal  pro- 
gram so  that  Congress  will  have  a  more  ac- 
curate appraisal  of  programs  that  will  Involve 
major  Increases  In  expenditures  In  future 
years;  and  directs  congressional  committees 
to  Include  flve-year  cost  projections  In  com- 
mittee reports  on  all  substantive  legislation. 
To  expedite  appropriations  actions,  the  act 
requires  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  within  thirty  days  after 
the  President  sends  the  budget  to  Congress. 
The  act  also  strengthens  the  advance  plan- 
ning, research,  and  Information  resources  of 
the  Congress  by  expanding  the  functions  of 
the  legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  Is  renamed  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to  emphasize 
the  policy  analysis  thrust  of  ita  new  staff 
responsibilities. 

STATE    OOVERNBtENT    MODEBNIZATION 

More  states  began  to  put  their  own  houses 
In  order  in  1870  by  streamlining  executive 
organization  and  making  offlclEils  more  ac- 
countable to  the  people.*  Delaware,  Ver- 
mont, and  Massachusetts  reorganized  their 
executive  branches  into  a  few  broad  cabinet 
departments,  cutting  through  the  maae  of 
agencies,  commissions,  and  boards.  The  vot- 
ers in  Montana  and  North  Carolina  approved 
reductions  of  the  number  of  administrative 
departments.  Kansas,  liiaryland.  and  North 
Carolina  authorized  their  governors  to  re- 
organize their  executive  branches,  subject  to 
legislative  veto,  bringing  to  ten  the  number 
of  governors  with  that  Important  manage- 
ment tool. 

The  decision-making  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernor was  further  strengthened  In  Massa- 
chusetts by  giving  all  policy-making  officials 
the  same  terms  as  the  governor.  In  Colorado 
by  empowering  the  governor  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  most  cabinet  departments  and  re- 
%-lslng  the  executive  budget  ofllce,  and  In 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  by  providing  for  the 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor  to  run  as  a 
team.  Annual  legislative  sessions  were  Ini- 
tiated In  Connecticut,  Indiana.  Maine.  Mary- 
land. Missouri.  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire, 
and  Virginia;  three-fourths  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures will  now  meet  every  year. 

REVKNtn:    REPOSM 

While  revenue  sharing  moved  to  the  cen- 
ter stage  for  national  political  debate,  a 
number  of  state  revenue  measures  of  spec- 
ial Interest  to  urban  residents  were  actually 
enacted  In  1970.  Ohio  provided  for  distribu- 
tion of  state  sales  taxes  to  local  govem- 
mente  by  county  budget  commissions  The 
statute  Incorporated  a  "need"  distribution 
formula  which  is  generally  based  on  expen- 
ditures of  subdivisions  minus  revenues.*'  In 
another  revenue  measure  of  slgnlflcance  to 
local  governments.  New  Hampshire  acted  In 
the  commuter  tax  field  by  imposing  a  4  per- 
cent tax  on  non-residents  who  work  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Illinois'  new  Income  tax  legislation  con- 
tains a  revenue-sharing  plan  that  rebates, 
with  no  strings  attached,  one-twelfth  of  the 
states  Income  tax  revenues  to  municipali- 
ties, counties,  townships,  and  special  dis- 
tricts After  the  first  year,  the  funds  will  be 
given  to  cities  and  counties  only "■  New  York 
took  similar  revenue-sharing  action  by  pro- 
viding 21  percent  of  state  Income  ta.x  collec- 
tions for  per  capita  aid  to  local  governments 

STATE    PLANNING 

Zoning  and  land  use  control  are  inherent 
state  powers  which  traditionally  have  been 
completely  delegated  In  the  name  of  home 
rule.  In  1969,  Oregon  and  Maine  Joined  Ha- 
waii In  establUhlng  state  zoning  controls.  In 
1970,  Maine  extended  Its  statewide  zoning 
power  by  giving  the  Environmental  Im- 
provement Commission  veto  power  over  com- 
mercial   and    industrial    development    any- 
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where  In  the  state.'*  Colorado  created  a  State 
Land  Use  Commission  to  reconmiend  a  state- 
wide land  use  map  and  classification  system, 
and  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  called  for 
a  study  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  state 
growth  and  development  policy.  Alabama, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio,  among 
others,  strengthened  their  state  planning  ca- 
pabilities. Kentucky  adopted  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  State  Program  Etevelopment 
Offloe  to  designate  sub-state  regions  and  co- 
ordinate regional  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plans.  Similar  action  has  been  taken 
by  approximately  forty  states  through  execu- 
tive order  or  legislation. 

PUBLIC  SECTOB  MAJIPOWEB 

Althougli  a  new  4.5  billion  dollar  public 
service  Job  program  was  vetoed.  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  Into  law  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970. 
The  public  service  Job  program  would  have 
permitted  state  and  local  governments  to 
hire  persons  unable  to  find  Jobs  In  private 
industry  to  work  In  schools,  hospitals,  police 
and  fire  departments,  or  in  recreation,  con- 
servation, and  transportation  programs. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act"  Is 
potentially  the  most  significant  legislation 
enacted  during  the  year  to  upgrade  and 
strengthen  the  capablllUeB  of  state  and  local 
governments.  It  Is  intended  to  provide  the 
first  comprehensive  federal  aid  program  for 
Improving  and  strengthening  state  and  local 
personnel  swlmlnlstration  by  focusing  on 
three  basic  problems  In  the  public  man- 
power area;  the  Interchange  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  employees;  training  programs  In 
a  range  of  administrative,  technical,  and 
professional  categories;  and  personnel  man- 
agement. 

Most  relevant  to  planning  agencies,  execu- 
tive offlclaJs,  and  state  and  local  urban  af- 
fairs organizations  are  the  provisions  author- 
izing the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
planning  and  Improving  their  systeois  of 
personnel  administration;  for  developing  and 
carrying  out  training  plans;  and  for  gov- 
ernment service  fellowships  for  employees 
selected  for  special  graduate-level  univer- 
sity training.  Federal  constraints  are  re- 
moved on  the  temporary  exchanging  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  federal  government  and 
states  and  local  governments.  Thus,  specific 
national  recognition  has  finally  been  given 
to  the  need  to  strengthen  core  management 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  by  upgrading 
personnel  and  personnel  administration. 

Protecting  the  Physical  Environment: 
There  was  greater  consensus  and  action  in 
1970  on  the  need  to  exercise  prudent  use  of 
our  natural  resources  than  on  any  other 
component  of  the  new  national  urban  growth 
policy.  The  Federal  establishment  through 
reorgani/ation.  regulation,  and  financial  as- 
sistance showed  that  concern  for  the  quality 
of  the  urban  environment  has  been  rai.sed 
to  the  national  policy  level.  This  concern 
was  also  reflected  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

ENVIRON  ME.NTAL    ORGA.NIZATION 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970 -■  e.stab- 
ilshed  a  n  w  independent  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  coordinate  and  admin- 
ister programs  dealing  with  air.  water,  and 
land  pollution.  In  an  effort  to  give  the  exec- 
utive branch  more  unified  control  of  environ- 
mental problems  and  procedures,  the  new 
agency  brings  together  pollution  control 
programs  formerly  existing  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture;  Interior;  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare:  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental  Quality. 

The  federal  establishment  .  .  ,  showed 
that  concern  for  the  quality  of  the  urban 
environment  has  been  raised  to  the  national 
policv   level. 

The  growing  concern  of  the  states  for  en- 
vironmental quality  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
number  of  antipollution  measures  enacted  In 


1970.  In  the  majority  of  states  this  concern 
took  the  form  of  governmental  reorganiza- 
tions aimed  at  coordination  and  consolida- 
tion of  state  ecological  activities.  At  least 
nine  states  created  agencies  or  departments 
to  deal  exclusively  with  environmental  con- 
cerns. Riding  the  crest  of  public  environ- 
mental concerns.  New  York  outdid  the  fed- 
eral establishment — at  least  organization- 
ally— with  an  omnibus  environmental  qual- 
ity act."  The  new  law  reorganizes,  unifies, 
and  strengthens  the  state's  environmental 
protection  and  recreation  programs.  It  cre- 
ates a  Department  of  Environmental  Con- 
servation, a  Council  of  Environmental  Ad- 
visors, a  State  Environmental  Board,  and  an 
Office  of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  the  Exec- 
utive Department.  Vermont  passed  compre- 
hensive environmental  control  legislation, 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  en- 
vironmental control  boards  In  each  of  the 
state's  environmental  regions.  These  control 
boards  will  review  all  intended  Improve- 
ments to  be  made  on  property  that  Is  ten 
acres  or  larger  to  ensure  that  the  improve- 
ments comply  with  state  environmental  leg- 
islation. In  counties  and  municipalities  that 
do  not  have  subdivision  regulations  and  zon- 
ings  laws,  the  boards  must  review  all  prop- 
erty improvements  that  involve  one  acre  or 
more."  Maryland  enacted  similar  legislation. 
California  now  requires  that  a  city's  general 
plan  Include  a  conservation  element  for  the 
protection  of  natural  resources." 

AIR    POLLtrriON    PLANNING 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,» 
authorizing  a  1.1  billion  dollar,  three-year 
extension  of  the  Clear  Air  Act  for  research 
and  aid  to  the  states,  provides  a  new  author- 
ity for  the  establishment  of  nationwide  air 
pollution  standards.  States  twe  required  over 
the  next  four  to  six  years  to  establish  and 
enforce  clean  air  programs  to  meet  national 
standards.  Two-thirds  matching  grants  are 
available  to  air  pollution  control  agencies  for 
planning,  developing,  establishing,  or  Im- 
proving (and  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining)  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution.  Up  to  100  per- 
cent grants  are  available  to  interstate 
agencies  for  developing  Implementation  plans 
for  any  Interstate  air  quality  control  re- 
gion. The  Interstate  agency  must  Include 
representation  from  the  states  and  from  ap- 
propriate political  subdivisions  within  the 
air  quality  control  region. 

Under  previous  laws,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  directed  to  establish  air  quality 
control  regions,  but  only  a  few  such  regions 
were  established  Consequently,  actual  air 
pollution  enforcement  activities  have  been 
excessively  delayed.  Additionally,  the  pro- 
posed regions  were  not  contiguous  and, 
therefore,  do  not  cover  the  entire  United 
.States.  On  these  grounds.  Congress  rejected 
a  regional  approach  based  on  the  geographic 
characteristics  of  air  pollution  Instead,  each 
state  is  declared  by  law  to  be  an  air  qual- 
ify control  region,  so  the  entire  United  States 
Is  divided  into  contiguous  air  quality  re- 
gions The  act  also  imposes  an  absolute  dead- 
line of  January  1 .  1976.  for  auto  industry  pro- 
duction of  a  virtually  pollution-free  engine. 

WATER    RESOtJRCF.S 

Spurred  by  the  continuous  series  of  dis- 
astrous oil  spills,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1970  M  provides  for  research  relating  to  the 
discharge  of  so-called  hazardous  substances 
Into  streams  and  for  enforcement  proce- 
dures which  extend  to  federal  agencies  and 
federal  licenses,  such  as  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects and  power  plants  licensed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  act  requires  the  President 
to  establish  criteria  for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  local  and  regional  oil  con- 
tingency plans.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cirry  out  an  areawide 
program  within  all  or  part  of  a  watershed  to 
demonstrate  methods  for  the  elimination  or 
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control  of  acid  and  other  water  pollution 
restating  from  active  or  abandoned  mines.  It 
provides  that  the  work  would  be  done  under 
agreements  with  the  Interested  states  or  In- 
terstate agencies  acting  Jointly  or  severally 
depending  on  where  the  project  is  located. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  program  to  demon- 
strate new  methods  and  techniques  and  de- 
velop preliminary  plans  to  eliminate  pollu- 
tion within  all  or  any  part  of  the  watersheds 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  environmental 
legislative  actions  in  1970  was  Vermont's 
passage  of  a  "pay  as  you  pollute"  measure. 
The  legislature  provided  for  the  Issuance  of 
provisional  pollution  permits  which  require 
the  polluter  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  of  state 
waters  and  to  maintain  certain  pollution 
discharge  standards  in  order  to  receive  a 
permanent  permit.  The  legislative  intent  Is 
to  provide  an  economic  Incentive  for  the 
adoption  by  Industry  of  antl-pollutlon  con- 
trols.'T 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wild- 
life Restoration  Act  and  the  Fish  Restora- 
tion Act»*  were  Intended  as  major  advance- 
ments In  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
hunting  safety.  They  are  designed  to  en- 
courage comprehensive  planning  by  state  fish 
and  game  departments  and  Increase  revenues 
available  to  states  for  fish  and  wildlife  res- 
toration projects  and  hunting  safety. 

The  change  with  respect  to  planning  would 
give  the  states  the  option  and  incentive  of 
using  comprehensive  long-range  fish  and 
wildlife  plans  rather  than  plans  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis  as  the  basU  for  funding 
state  programs.  To  quote  the  House  Com- 
mittee: 

In  view  of  the  projected  demand  on  open 
spaces  for  future  urban  programs,  trans- 
portation corridors,  forest  products,  and  out- 
door recreational  uses  not  related  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  it  is  Imperative  that  the  State 
fish  and  game  departments  enter  into  the 
planning  process  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. The  agencies  responsible  for  these  re- 
sources must  plan  adequately  and  In  ad- 
vance to  protect  their  Interests.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  that  this  legislation  would 
provide  the  added  Inducement  to  mount  a 
concerted  planning  effort  in  most  of  the 
States." 

In  short,  there  Is  no  place  to  hide  from 
comprehensive  planning.  Even  state  fish  and 
game  agencies  will  find  It  safer  to  Join  In 
the  planning  process  than  to  try  to  lick 
It  or  ignore  it. 

CONCLUSION 

Adoption  of  federal  and  state  urban  growth 
policies  does  little  by  Itself  to  make  streets 
cleaner,  provide  more  shelter,  enhance  the 
quality  of  urban  life,  or  even  coordinate  the 
actions  of  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments toward  these  objectives.  But  It  Is  a 
step  toward  the  achievement  of  such  goals. 

This  survey  of  legislative  developments  In 
1970  indicates  that  significant  action  has 
taken  place — action  that  collectively  con- 
stitutes the  beginning  of  a  reasonably  con- 
sistent and  coherent  urban  growth  policy. 
The  evidence  accumulates  that  the  federal 
government  and  a  significant  number  of 
states  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  find  effective  ways  of  guiding  and 
directing  the  inevitable  growth  and  develop- 
ment that  will  occur  during  the  next  years. 

Before  the  first  month  of  1971  was  over, 
there  were  Indications  that  major  new  pro- 
posals were  to  be  made  to  the  Congress  for  a 
"national  land  use  policy"  that  would  give 
the  states  broad  powers  to  control  the  tise  of 
and  to  conserve  land  within  their  borders. 
Successful  planners  would  be  rewarded  finan- 
cially; laggards  would  be  penalized.  Compre- 
hensive planning  assistance  ("701")  would  be 
expanded  and  focused  on  support  of  general 
gsvernments:  state,  county,  and  municipal. 
Housing  production  is  up;  the  poverty  uni- 
verse is  shrinking.  There  is  movement  toward 
an  income  strategy  for  low-income  families. 


Grant  consolidation  is  around  the  corner. 
The  cumulative  effects  of  the  trends  identi- 
fied In  this  Journal's  legislative  reviews  of 
the  past  three  years  appear  to  be  stunmartzed 
In  a  movement  toward  an  operational  frame- 
work of  national  development  policy,  even 
though  coordination  of  programs  within  the 
framework  is  still  loose  and  indirect. 

(Note. — Susan  Harding  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  assisted  in  the  col- 
lection and  organization  of  the  statutes.  The 
views  presented  here  are  solely  those  of  the 
author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  po- 
sition of  the  Library  of  Congress.) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  August  1970  President  Nixon  went  on 
record  to  plead  the  case  of  "environ- 
mental literacy." 

President  Nixon  said: 

The  basic  causes  of  our  environmental 
troubles  are  complex  and  deeply  Imbedded. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

We  must  seek  nothing  less  than  a  basic  re- 
form in  the  way  society  looks  at  problems 
and  makes  decisions.  Our  educational  sys- 
tem has  a  key  role  in  bringing  about  this 
reform.  It  is  also  vital  that  our  entire  so- 
ciety develop  a  new  u  nderstandlng  and  a  new 
awareness  of  man's  relation  to  his  environ- 
ment— what  might  be  called  "enlvornmental 
literacy."  This  will  require  the  develop- 
ment and  teaching  of  environmental  con- 
cepts at  every  point  In  the  educational  proc- 
ess. 

To  this  end,  the  President  indicated 
that  he  wanted  not  new  education  bills, 
but  educational  reform. 

His  was  a  commendable  statement  and 
an  innovative  approach  to  educational 
reform  and  to  the  environmental  issue, 
an  approach  which  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  hailed  as  a  basic  step  toward 
establishing  new  priorities  for  our  coun- 
try and  a  philosophy  which  indicated 
a  strong  commitment  to  educational  re- 
form. Unfortunately,  that  commitment 
now  appears  to  have  been  only  to  words, 
not  to  action. 

The  Congress  believed  those  words, 
however,  and  conceived  the  Environmen- 
tal Education  Act  of  1970.  On  August  3, 
1970,  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  228  to  28;  the  Senate  passed  a  similar 
bill  by  a  vote  of  68  to  0  on  September  21. 
Considerable  opposition  was  waged 
against  the  act  by  the  administration 
during  Its  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
Despite  pressure  to  veto  the  act.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  it  into  law  October  30, 
1970,  and  the  Congress  subsequently  ap- 
propriated $2  million  for  fiscal  1971. 

Mr.  President,  this  act  authorized  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  development  of  curric- 
ulums  and  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  curriculums  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  environmental  quaUty 
and  ecological  balance,  for  the  support  of 
elementary  and  secondary  educational 
programs  relating  to  the  environment, 
for  community  education  programs,  and 
for  preservlce  and  in-service  training  of 
educational  personnel.  It  additionally 
provided  funds  for  technical  assistance 
and  for  small  grants  to  nonprofit  or- 
gsinlzatlons  for  workshops,  seminars,  and 
symposiums  in  environmental  problems, 
and  for  groups  working  in  the  environ- 
mental field. 

However,  this  act  was  Intended  to  do 
and  be  more  than  a  provider  of  funds. 
The  act  created  an  office  of  environmen- 
tal education  which  was  to  be  a  coordina- 
tor of  all  activities  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation related  to  environmental  educa- 
tion. In  this  way,  the  act  was  to  redi- 
rect and  coordinate  existing  educational 
resources  with  an  aim  of  providing  ef- 
fective communication  between  agencies, 
and  effective  translation  of  new  ap- 
proaches in  education  to  students,  school 
systems  and  the  community  at  large.  The 
act  also  provided  for  the  Input  and  feed- 
back of  prominent  educators,  scientists, 
and  concerned  citizens  and  students  by 
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setting  up  an  advisory  council  to  con- 
sult with  the  Commissioner. 

Both  these  provisions  were  intended  to 
make  steps  in  the  direction  of  edu;,a- 
tional  refoim,  to  Increase  the  cross- 
communication  of  new  techniques  and 
new  ideas  and  to  effectively  transport 
these  ideas  across  agencies  and  across 
governmental  levels.  Furthermore,  we 
had  intended  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  to  be  a  beginning  of  our  com- 
mitment to  new  priorities — a  symbolic 
step,  at  least,  toward  the  goal  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  that  we  enjoy  in 
this  country. 

Both  the  form  and  the  content  of  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  were 
aimed  at  this  change  in  priorities.  The 
educational  programs  were  to  be  inter- 
disciplinary and  comprehensive,  avail- 
able to  all  age  levels;  the  act  was  to  co- 
ordinate all  related  activities  ^vithin  the 
Office  of  Education ;  but  most  important, 
this  act  made  education  not  so  many 
courses  to  be  taken,  but  part  of  living, 
working  and  playing.  It  created  an  edu- 
cational process  that  embraced  the  inter- 
relationships between  living  things,  and 
made  it  very  clear  we  understood  that 
wasting  and  misusing  the  environment 
was  not  free — that  the  costs  would  have 
to  be  paid  at  a  later  time,  but  would  still 
have  to  be  paid. 

What  is  interesting  about  this  program 
is  the  history  it  has  made.  The  adminis- 
tration has  been  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  concept  of  this  act  and  its  approach 
to  educational  and  bureaucratic  reform 
since  August  of  1970.  Most  recently,  an 
impressive  statement  by  Commissioner 
Marland  in  American  Education  under- 
lined all  of  the  points  made  above:  That 
the  act  could  begin  the  reform  of  tJje 
educational  system  and  its  bureaucracy, 
and  start  in  motion  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  education  and  at  the  process  of  living. 

But  the  difference  between  the  public 
statements  and  the  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  remarkable,  to  say 
the  least.  At  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion could  make  such  a  dramatic  advance 
in  reform  and  begin  the  planning  for  new 
priorities,  it  seems  instead  that  they  have 
chosen  to  drop  the  program  in  the  midst 
of  the  vast  bureaucracy  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  let  it  fight  its  own  way  to 
the  top.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the 
administration  plans  to  keep  the  faith  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  given  their 
actions  in  relation  to  this  act. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

President  Nixon's  August  1970  state- 
ment supported  this  form  of  program 
strongly,  but: 

During  congressional  action,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  Education 
lobbied  strongly  against  it.  Additionally, 
great  pressure  was  waged  to  have  the 
President  veto  the  bill. 

The  "Office"  was  to  coordinate  all  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  of  Education  which 
related  to  environmental  education,  but: 

Although  the  act  was  signed  in  late 
October  and  money  appropdated  in 
December,  the  Office  has  not  been  set  up 
to  date,  and  only  recently  has  it  been 
reported  that  they  have  found  a  direc- 
t:". 

The  Director  to  be  hired  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  has  been  brought  in  at 
a  GS-15,  when  the  act  authorizes  up  to 


a   GS-17,    and   this   Director   is   to   be 
brought  from  tlie  USIA. 

Additionally,  the  Congress  authorized 
$5  million  for  fiscal  1971,  and  $15  mllUon 
for  fiscal  1972.  The  administration's 
budget  request  for  Qscal  1971  was  $2  mil- 
lion, and  for  fiscal  1972  was  $2,014  mil- 
lion. Secretary  Richardson  has  argued 
that  additioiuil  new  moneys  are  not 
needed  because  unbudgeted  funds  from 
within  the  Office  of  Education  will  be  re- 
directed to  environmental  education.  At 
this  point,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  moneys  have  been  cooimitted. 

Finally,  on  April  16.  1971,  regulations 
for  implementation  of  the  Environment- 
al Education  Act  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register.  AppllcaUons  will  be  received 
until  May  26.  According  to  the  Office  of 
Priority  Management,  about  $1,750,000 
will  be  spent  on  40  to  50  grants  for  com- 
munity education  programs. 

However,  over  300  unsolicited  pro- 
posals were  received,  totaling  over  $50 
million  before  the  regulations  were  pub- 
lished The  Office  has  received  about  3,500 
requests  for  guidelines  to  date,  and  pro- 
gram officials  anticipate  more  than  1.200 
proposals  by  the  close  of  the  application 
period. 

The  administration  is  promising  to 
shake  loose  more  funds  to  take  care  of 
the  1,100-odd  unfunded  requests,  but  at 
this  point  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  funds  have  materialized. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  appreciate  the 
administration's  attempt  at  economy.  1 
do  not  beUeve  in  reckless  spending,  nor 
would  I  advocate  more  money  for  this 
act  if  I  did  not  believe  it  was  needed 
But  the  administration  repeatedly  has 
called  the  educational  process  supported 
by  this  act,  "The  Education  That  Can- 
not Wait."  I  simply  ask  that  the  admin- 
istration remains  relatively  loyal  to  its 
public  statements. 

I  am  today  writing  to  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson to  ask  him  to  clarify  these  points 
for  me,  and  to  urge  him  to  take  action 
which  will  more  faithfully  uphold  the 
congressional  intent  of  this  act.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  let  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  be  lost  within  the  Office 
of  Education.  What  is  needed  is  the  force 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
to  encourage  the  reluctant  hierarchies 
within  the  Office  of  Education  to  cocker- 
ate  with  this  new  offspring.  I  ask  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Marland  to  fulfill 
their  commitments  and  provide  the 
requisite  leadership  in  this  new  direction 
for  the  1970's. 


WEAKENING     OF    U.S.    POLICY    ON 
TRADE  WITH  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  are  optimistic  that  a  weakening 
of  U.S.  policy  on  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nists in  Red  China  will  lead  to  a  so- 
called  "normalization"  of  relations  be- 
tween the  major  powers.  Others  feel  that 
Red  China  offers  an  untapped  market 
which  will  earn  big  profits  for  American 
traders. 

Both  of  these  goals  are  illusions. 

Some  Americans  entertained  illusions 
about  the  Chinese  Commimists  in  the 
years  preceding  the  fall  of  China  in 
1949.  They  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  glow- 


ing propaganda  reports  in  the  American 
press,  httle  realizing  that  much  of  this 
propaganda  was  manufactured  by  a 
covert  ring  of  Maoists  sjrmpathizers  and 
Communist  agents.  The  facts  about  this 
conspiracy  have  been  fully  documented 
in  the  massive  study  of  the  so-called 
Amerasia  Papers,  published  just  last  year 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Now  once  again  we  find  a  massive 
propaganda  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  coordinated  with  con- 
tinuing efforts  originating  in  the  U.3. 
State  Department  to  weaken  our  stand 
on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  people.  Amaz- 
ingly enough,  this  propaganda  campsugn 
featiu-es  prominently  many  of  the  same 
names  who  participated  in  the  fall  of 
China  24  years  ago.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
such  individuals  are  now  received  by 
fJao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-Lai,  and  that 
they  write  glowing  accounts  of  the 
"progress"  of  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship? 

As  soon  as  the  euphoria  wears  off.  the 
American  people  will  find  once  more  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  same  brutal  gang 
of  cutthroats  and  murderers  in  Peking. 
Tlie  only  difference  will  be  that  the 
leadership  position  of  the  United  States 
will  be  drastically  undermined,  and  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  will  be  dis- 
pirited and  demoralized. 

Wiien  the  illusions  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  American  people  will  re- 
member the  leaders  who  permitted  our 
.solid  policies  to  be  weakened.  They  will 
ask  why  a  firm  stand  was  not  taken 
against  the  dismantling  of  our  interests. 
The  verdict  of  history  may  be  harsh. 

The  issue  of  trade  is  a  false  issue,  de- 
signed to  cover  up  the  far  more  porten- 
tous political  decisions  involved.  Lesser 
nations  can  trade  with  Red  China  with- 
out upsetting  the  world  balance  of  power. 
But  in  the  last  aiialysis,  it  is  the  political 
posti're  of  the  United  States  that  counts. 
The  United  States  cannot  trade  v.ith- 
out  decisively  boosting  the  prestige  and 
Influence  of  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

Advocates  of  trade  seem  to  believe 
that  small  relationships  with  the  Chi- 
rese  Communist  regime  will  eventually 
grow  into  more  permanent  and  stable 
relationships.  But  the  real  question  is 
whether  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  main- 
tain a  sustained  relationship  with  a 
totalitarian  regime  which  seeks  to  de- 
stroy our  influence  and  leadership.  There 
is  nothing  healthv  or  normal  about  -.uch 
a  relationship.  We  have  before  us  the 
example  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  brought  us  a  partner- 
ship filled  with  grief  and  trouble. 

Because  we  began  to  tiiink  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  ally  and  friend,  we 
joined  with  her  in  an  unholy  alliance  in 
World  War  n.  We  acquiesced  in  the  im- 
position of  Communist  Governments  on 
half  of  Europe,  and  in  the  outright  divi- 
sion of  several  nations.  Our  blindness  to 
commimism  led  to  the  covert  support 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  by  sympa- 
thetic elements  in  the  State  Department. 
Today  we  are  being  told  by  some  that 
the  way  to  handle  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
cultivate  a  relationship  v.ith  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese. 

But  there  is  little  to  be  gained. 
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Great  Britain  normalized  relations, 
and  the  British  Ambassador  was  uncere- 
moniously kicked  out  of  Peking. 

France  normalized  relations,  and  the 
Maoists  helped  engineer  the  riots  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

Canada  normalized  relations,  and 
Peking  sent  as  its  Ambassador  a  man 
who  is  an  open  supporter  of  the  Quebec 
Liberation  Front. 

If  the  United  States  normalizes  rela- 
tions, it  will  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  people  under  subjuga- 
tion. 

Our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  have  not  prevented  the  So- 
viets from  building  up  the  largest  stra- 
tegic nuclear  striking  force  known  to 
man.  Our  diplomacy  has  not  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Soviet  Union  to  draw  back 
from  one  single  country  in  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  of  socialist  nations.  Nor  has  the 
Soviet  Union  dropped  its  aggressive  plans 
to  dominate  the  world. 

We  gee  therefore  that  the  road  which 
leads  to  diplomatic  relations  is  a  perilous 
road  strewn  with  misunderstandings  and 
with  false  hopes.  Communism,  no  matter 
in  what  form,  does  not  look  upon  the 
free  nation  states  as  legitimate  institu- 
tions. They  regard  the  Communist  Party 
as  the  true  representatives  of  the  masses. 
As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  when  they 
recognize  a  Western  nation  or  vice  versa, 
they  are  merely  playing  the  game  ac- 
cording to  Western  rules,  not  their  rules. 

Thus  we  have  seen  no  let-up  in  Pe- 
king's stream  of  abuse  against  the  U.S. 
Government.  Chou  En-Lai  has  recently 
said  that  his  alleged  friendship  is  for  the 
American  people,  not  for  the  government 
which  guarantees  our  freedom.  Recogni- 
tion in  the  Communist  lexicon  is  a  mere 
technicality  without  any  real  meaning 
in  the  long-run  Communist  plan. 

Nor  is  there  much  hope  for  short-term 
financial  profit  from  the  weakening  of 
trade  restrictions. 

It  seems  natural  that  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  so-called  ping-pong  diplomacy, 
American  businessmen  should  evince  an 
avid  interest  in  prospects  of  trade  with 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Where  there  is 
profit  to  be  made,  a  potential  market  of 
3.8  million  square  miles  and  750  million 
buyers  is  certainly  one  of  considerable 
attraction.  Their  interest  has  been  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  President  Nixon's 
recent  overtures  to  Peking,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  lifting  of  the  20-year- 
old  embargo  on  UJS.  trade  with  Commu- 
nist China. 

In  this  context,  it  may  be  asked,  put- 
ting aside  all  political  implications,  what 
chances  can  American  businessmen  have 
in  making  quick  and  sizable  profit  from 
trading  with  Mao's  land?  It  may  be  easier 
to  answer  this  question  because  trade  is 
less  volatile  and  unpredictable  than  poll- 
tics.  Nonetheless,  international  trade  is 
based  on  cold  facts  and  figures  and  in 
this  case,  there  can  be  no  exception. 

Up  to  now,  available  facts  and  figures 
do  not  seem  to  paint  an  encouraging  pic- 
ture of  Sino-U.S.  trade.  The  crucial 
question  is,  as  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  April  18,  what  wUl  the  Chi- 
nese use  for  money? 

Althouerh  potentially  a  tremendous  mar- 
ket of  700  to  800  million  people.  China's 
needs  f.ir  outweigh  its  means. 


Said  Brendan  Jones  in  his  article  in 
the  Times. 

According  to  him — 

A  gross  national  product  of  some  tSO  bil- 
lion and  per  capital  Income  of  #125  (both 
estlmateB)  put  the  vaet  Asian  land  near  the 
bottom  of  any  list  of  economic  Indexes  for 
underdeveloped  oountrles. 

The  question,  therefore,  is:  How  can 
China  finance  any  great  increase  of  im- 
ports until  it  can  begin  to  earn  enough 
foreign  exchange  by  Increasing  its  own 
export? 

"Let  us  now  look  at  what  mainland 
China's  import  needs  are  and  what  it 
can  export  in  trading  with  the  United 
States.  China's  greatest  needs,  of  course, 
are  foodgrains,  despite  its  cltdm  of  9 
ccHisecutive  years  of  bumper  harvests. 
Other  goods  imported  in  recent  years 
were:  fertilizer,  rubber,  cotton,  iron,  and 
steel  products,  and  machine  tools,  in  that 
order. 

Mainlsmd  China's  exports  to  the  non- 
Commimist  world  In  1969  consisted 
largely  of  textiles,  shoes,  meats,  fish,  rice, 
soybeans,  fruit  and  vegetables,  silk  and 
wools,  according  to  an  article  by  Richard 
LawTcnce  in  the  Journal  of  Conimerce 
of  April  15. 

The  established  pattern  of  Communist 
China's  foreign  trade  shows  that  it  im- 
ports mainly  chemicals,  metals  smd  ma- 
chinery, and  exports  largely  agricultural 
products  in  return.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  although  American  traders  have  a 
large  variety  of  goods  to  sell  to  the  Chi- 
nese, what  they  can  buy  from  mainland 
China  is  limited  to  Chinese  apparels  and 
shoes.  That  is,  if  they  could  resell  these 
items  to  American  consumers,  and  Chi- 
nese canned  food,  soybeans,  and  vege- 
tables, if  indeed  such  foods  are  palatable 
for  American  consumers. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  more  basic  question 
of  what  will  the  Chinese  use  for  money 
to  buy  American  goods.  According  to 
Japanese  estimates,  Peking's  foreign 
trade  in  1970  amounted  to  $4.4  billion, 
or  1  percent  of  the  world  total.  Per  capi- 
ta wise,  that  was  $5.60  for  each  of  the 
mainland  population. 

The  prospects  of  U.S. -China  trade  have 
been  examined  in  greater  detail  in  China 
Trade  Prospects  and  U.S.  Policy,  which 
is  a  symposium  edited  by  Alexander 
Eckstein  and  published  by  the  National 
Committee  on  United  States-China  Rela- 
tions— Praeger  Publishers.  1971.  In  part 
m  of  the  book  entitled,  "Prospects  for 
Trade  Between  Chuaa  and  the  United 
States,"  and  prepared  by  Robert  F.  Dern- 
berger,  it  is  pointed  out  that — 

The  estimates  of  the  supply-and-demand 
conditions  for  China's  total  foreign  trade  a 
decade  In  the  future  .  .  .  would  appear  to 
lndlcat«  that  potential  Slno-American  trade 
is  probably  very  small,  even  under  the  most 
optimistic  of  assumptions. 

Even  during  the  peak  years  of  China  s 
foreign  trade,  a  most  optimistic  assiunp- 
tion  would  be  that  the  United  States 
would  achieve  the  same  share  of  China's 
foreign  trade  m  1980  that  it  held  in  the 
1920's,  he  stud: 

This  would  entail  a  total  Slno-Amerlcan 
trade  of  $635  million  each  way,  for  a  total 
of  $1.27  billion  in  1980. 

According  to  Mr.  Demberger,  this 
would  be  less  than  0.5  percent  of  total 
U.S.  foreign  trade. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  this 
is  Mr.  Dernberger's  "most  optimistic  as- 
sumption." Anticipating  th?  Ult  of  the 
U.S.  trade  embargo  which  has  all  but 
come  true  recently,  he  analyzed  all  pos- 
sibilities and  came  up  with  other  esti- 
mates. They  range  from  a  "peosimistic" 
estimate  of  $25  million  each  way.  to  a 
"neutral"  one  of  $200  million  each  way. 
to  an  "optimistic"  one  of  $525  million 
both  ways.  All  these  are  potential  figures 
for  1980. 

What  they  failed  to  mention  is  the 
ironical  fate  of  American  businessmen 
who,  in  trading  with  Communist  China, 
must  first  of  all  sever  all  ties  with  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan.  With  only 
one  fiftieth  of  the  population  and  one- 
three  hundredth  of  the  area  of  Com- 
munist China,  Taiwan  offers  a  much 
better  market  than  the  mainland.  Com- 
pared with  the  estimated  two-way  trade 
volume  of  $3,873  biUlon  for  the  main- 
land in  1969,  which  was  based  on  trade 
returns  of  countries  doing  business  with 
Peking,  the  Republic  of  China  has  in 
the  same  year  rtialked  up  a  foreign  trade 
of  $2,316  billion,  nearly  two- thirds  of  the 
mainland  record.  In  1970,  the  two-way 
volume  was  $3,070  billion.  Per  capita  wise. 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  Taiwan 
in  1969  generated  $165.9  worth  of  foreign 
trade,  as  agauist  only  $5.6  by  every  per- 
son of  Communist  China.  For  the  first 
quarter  In  1971,  Taiwan's  exports  showed 
an  amazing  50-percent  increase. 

It  may  be  sobering  to  note  that  even 
in  1970,  American  businessmen  have  al- 
ready scored  a  trade  volume  with  Taiwan 
which  is  twice  the  volume  of  U.S.  trade 
with  the  mainland  10  years  from  now  as 
projected  by  Mr.  Demberger.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  United  States  imported 
$567  million  worth  of  goods  from  Taiwan 
and  exported  $454  miUion  worth  of  goods 
to  Taiwan,  thus  attaining  a  two-way 
trade  volume  of  $1,021  billion  in  1970. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
future  picture  of  our  trade  with  Taiwan 
will  be  even  rosier.  In  a  speech  on  "Pros- 
pects for  1971  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Taipei  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  February  18,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Walter  P.  McConaughy  predicted  that 
Taiwan's  foreign  trade  is  likely  to  exceed 
that  of  mainland  China  in  2  or  3  years. 

Reviewing  the  rapid  economic  growth 
in  the  Republic  of  China,  Ambassador 
McConaughy  said  that  in  1971.  free 
China's  exjsorts  should  approach,  or  even 
surpass,  the  $2  billion  level,  resulting  in 
a  possible  favorable  balance  of  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Besides  the  billion-dollar  trade  with 
free  China,  direct  American  investment 
has  also  reached  an  impressive  total  of 
$250  million,  the  Ambassador  noted: 

We  are  amply  justified  In  terming  the 
vista  ahead  of  us  an  Inviting  one. 

He  added: 

I  believe  that  an  objective  evaluation  of 
all  the  relevant  factors  will  support  a  gen- 
eralized statement  that  the  outlook  for  se- 
curity of  Investment,  return  on  Investment, 
and  acceptability  of  operating  environment 
and  conditions  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in 
the  Par  East  region. 

In  the  light  of  facts  and  figures  given 
above,  it  becomes  crystal  clear  what 
choice  there  remains  for  our  businessmen 
to  make  between  the  two  Chinas.  This 
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choice  they  will  have  to  make  inevitably 
because  Peking  has  repeatedly  stressed 
that  trade  and  politics  are  inseparable. 
For  those  who  cherish  extravagant  hopes 
of  mainland  trade,  it  may  be  educational 
to  learn  about  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Peking  in  its  trade  with  Japan.  It  is 
stated  firmly  in  the  so-called  "four  prin- 
ciples" announced  by  Chou  En-lai  in 
April.  1970,  that  Communist  China  would 
not  do  business  with  any  Japanese  firm 
which  either  invested  in  or  traded  with 
the  Republics  of  Korea  and /or  China,  or 
which  supported,  however  indirectly,  the 
American  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  or  which 
might  be  considered  a  subsidiary  of  any 
U.S.  firm. 

Some  of  our  businessmen  may  surmise 
thai  following  its  ping-pong  overture, 
Peking  would  give  more  leeway  to  U.S. 
businessmen.  But  this  is  highly  unlikely. 
"It's  unrealistic  to  think  China  will  re- 
spond now  to  the  American  overture," 
cautioned  the  April  24  issue  of  Business 
Week: 

Whatever  the  degree  ot  American  opti- 
mism about  the  China  trade,  there  are  no 
good  and  clear  signs  that  It  Is  about  to  hap- 
pen or,  If  It  does,  that  It  wUl  amount  to 
much. 

The  magazine  concluded,  quoting  some 
old  China  hands  in  Hongkong  as  saying: 

It's  unrealistic  of  Americans  to  think  all 
they  have  to  do  Is  tell  China  they  are  willing 
to  trade  and  exjject  an  Immediate  answer. 
The  Chinese  do  not  work  tbat  way. 

In  more  realistic  terms,  the  magazine 
also  saw  little  cause  for  optimism  as  far 
as  the  mainland  China's  trade  patterns 
are  concerned.  Peking  seems  determined 
to  pay  for  its  imports  with  export  earn- 
ings, and  the  main  factor  in  its  decision 
to  trade  will  be  the  amount  of  hard  cur- 
rency available.  In  order  to  trade  with 
Peking,  it  may  be  necessary  for  U.S. 
businessmen  to  extend  credits  to  the 
Chinese  Conununlsts,  and  Business  Week 
thought  this  is  highly  unlikely. 

Also — 

The  Chinese  are  more  interested  In  selling 
consumer  Items  than  in  buying  them. 

Which  puts  American  buyers  in  an 
awkward  position.  The  magazine  quoted 
an  American  in  Taipei  as  saying  that — 

If  the  mainland  opened  up  tomorrow,  you'd 
find  that  fabled  market  Is  Illusory. 

Both  the  Business  Week  and  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Jona- 
than Kwitny  on  March  11  reported  that 
the  futile  efforts  have  been  made  by  sev- 
eral eager  American  businessmen  to  get 
invited  to  the  Canton  Trade  Fair.  "It 
may  be  a  good  thing  the  Americans 
aren't  invited,"  Mr.  Kwitny  observed,  be- 
cause, according  to  Prof.  Lucian  P\e  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy who  is  incidentally  a  noted  China 
expert: 

Agents  for  British  and  Japanese  com- 
I>anles  are  Insulted,  harangued,  and  kicked, 
but  they  Just  blink  and  take  It  ' 

The  treatment  received  by  Japanese 
traders  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists may  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
for  Americans  who  are  lured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  profit.  The  "Japan-China  Memo- 
randum Trade  Office  of  Japan"  is  a  semi- 
official organization  which  handles  trade 
talks  and  signs  a  communique  each  year 


with  its  counterpart  in  Peking — the 
■'China- Japan  Memorandum  Trade  Of- 
fice of  China."  In  point  of  fact,  their 
negotiation  covers  only  a  fraction — less 
than  10  percent — of  the  Peking-Tokyo 
trade.  The  volume  for  the  current  year 
amounts  to  $69  million,  which  is  less 
than  0.2  percent  of  Japan's  total  import- 
export  trade  of  $38.2  billion.  The  bulk  of 
Japan's  trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland 
is  conducted  by  those  concerns  desig- 
nated by  the  Chinese  Communists  as 
"friendly  firms,"  for  whom  no  annual 
agreement  is  needed. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  Japanese 
traders  were  willing  to  swallow  the  in- 
sults heaped  on  them  by  the  Communist 
trade  partner  in  order  to  conclude  such 
a  negligible  volume  of  business.  The 
"communique"  signed  this  year  is  so 
heavily  politically -oriented  and  so  de- 
rogatory to  the  Japanese  Government 
that  the  Japan  Times  characterized  it 
in  its  editorial  as  "Annual  Humiliation." 
And  humiliation  is  the  right  word  since 
the  Jajjanese  negotiators  were  obliged  to 
sign  a  document  stating  that: 

The  two  sides  unanimously  condemn  the 
Japanese  reactionaries  for  Intensifying  col- 
lusion with  U.S.  Imperialism  in  reviving  Jap- 
anese militarism  and  Joining  U.S.  imperial- 
ism's aggression  and  expansion  In  Asia. 

And  that: 

The  Sato  government  has  redoubled  Its 
efforts  to  tail  after  U.S.  imperialism  and  has 
obstinately  pursued  a  policy  of  hoetlllty  to- 
ward China. 

It  has  also  been  reported  by  Japanese 
wire  services  that  during  their  stay  in 
Peking,  the  Japanese  delegates,  led  by 
Kakeita  Okazaki,  had  been  forced  each 
morning  to  attend  classes  to  study  the 
"thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung."  They  had  to 
wear  Mao  badges  and  to  promise  that 
they  would  generally  behave  as  Maoists 
after  their  return  to  Japan. 

Could  any  American  traders,  no  matter 
how  eager  as  they  may  be.  stoop  so  low  as 
to  submit  to  all  this  humiliation  in  their 
pursuit  of  elusive  and  illusory  profits? 
As  Prof.  Lucian  Pye  has  commented: 

You're  not  going  to  have  that  with  Amer- 
ican businessmen.  They  have  much  shorter 
fuses 


IAN  MENZIES  ON  HEALTH  CARE  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
condition  of  health  care  in  America 
stands  in  a  curious  position.  Of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world.  America  leads  in 
the  quality  of  medical  technology  that  it 
has  perfected.  Unfortunately,  thi,?  vast 
amount  of  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique is  available  to  only  some  of  the 
American  people,  not  to  all  of  the  people. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Boston  Globe 
published  a  major  six-part  .series  by  Mr. 
Ian  Menzies.  On  the  debate  on  national 
health  care  in  the  series,  Mr.  Menzies 
states  in  a  p>erceptive  and  comprehensive 
way  what  are  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems and  effects  of  a  national  health  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  article  in  the  health  care 
series  examines  the  current  status  of 
American  health  care.  The  rising  cost  of 
hospital  care  has  created  inequities  in  the 


delivery  of  health  care  to  Americans.  The 
United  States  is  l)ehind  most  European 
countries  in  the  health  services  provided 
to  its  citizens. 

The  cost  of  various  national  health 
programs  is  compared  in  the  second  ar- 
ticle. America  spends  more  of  its  GNP 
for  health  than  some  European  coun- 
tries, but  provides  less  comprehensive 
services  to  its  people  than  these  coun- 
tries. A  close  look  at  the  British  health 
system  details  haw  one  European  coun- 
try is  attempting  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  its  citizens. 

The  third  article  explores  the  effects 
a  national  health  program  has  on  the 
life  style  of  the  average  American  family. 
The  biggest  change  for  the  consumer 
would  be  the  end  of  billing,  paying  the 
aoctor  directly  by  what  is  known  as  pa- 
tient fee-for-services.  The  consumer 
would  still  have  a  private  physician 
available  to  his  family.  The  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment, employer,  and  employee  would 
nav  is  broken  down  and  explained.  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  relieved 
of  crippling  health  expenditures. 

In  the  fourth  article.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Eklucation.  and  Welfare  Elliot 
L.  Richardson  and  I  are  interviewed 
concerning  two  possible  solutions  to  the 
national  health  crisis.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  whole  problem 
of  our  health  system  must  be  opened  to 
national  debate. 

In  the  fifth  article.  Dr.  John  H. 
Knowles.  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Ebert.  dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  discuss  their  views  of  the  com- 
ing changes  in  American  health  care. 
More  medical  schools  are  needed  not 
only  to  produce  more  physicians,  but  to 
help  improve  medical  care  in  more  com- 
munities. Experiments  by  physicians  in 
group  practice  might  prove  valuable  in 
aiding  the  efficiency  of  physicians  and 
increasing  the  quality  of  consumer  care. 
More  efficient  pl£inning  of  hospitals  to 
prevent  needless  duplication  of  hospital 
equipment  and  hospital  location  is  need- 
ed to  distribute  health  care  in  a  more 
equitable  manner. 

In  the  last  article  Mr.  Menzies  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  the  consumer  in  the 
health  care  program.  There  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  better  preventive  medicine 
for  the  average  American.  Local  com- 
munity planning  of  health  services  would 
help  distribute  personnel  and  facilities 
with  some  degree  of  responsive  priorities. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Menzies'  articles  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
concerned  with  the  health  crisis.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Coming  Debate:   National  Health 

Service 

( By  Ian  Menzies  i 

For  35  years  now  every  effort,  li.  and  out 
of  Congress,  to  make  health  care  In  this 
country  a  right,  and  an  equal  right;  not  Just 
a  s.aleable  commodity,  has  failed. 

It  has  been  fought  as  "socialized  medicine" 
and  attacked  as  a  corruptive  phlloeophy  by 
two  of  the  nation's  Presidents  ard  some  of 
the  people,  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  some  of  the  nation's  Industrial- 
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Ists,  by  conservative  Republicans  and  South- 
ern Democrats. 

But  during  thoee  35  years  every  other 
large  Industrial  nation  in  the  world  has 
Instituted  a  national  health  service  or  a 
program  of  national  health  Insurance. 

Only  America  ncxw  stands  alone  and  aloof. 

RANKS    CBOW 

We  have  simply  circled  the  problem  like 
Indians  around  a  wagon  train,  darting  in 
here,  then  there,  with  programs  such  as 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  which,  though  bet- 
ter than  nothing,  have  been  unnecessarily 
costly  while  at  the  same  time  falling  in 
their  purpKJse. 

The  cost  and  crisis  of  health  care  and  the 
proliferation  of  Inadequate  and  confusing 
programs  has  now  reached  such  proportions 
that  it  is  clear  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
dramatic  change. 

The  ranks  of  proponents  have  grown  and 
grown,  not  Just  among  the  public,  but  in 
the  universities,  the  Congress,  even  within 
the  medical  profession  Iteelf. 

We  are  being  fwced  to  a  showdown. 

Health  care  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  do- 
mestic Issues  of  the  1970'8  and  most  certainly 
will  be  one  of  the  key  Issues  of  the  1972  Pres- 
idential election. 

The  EJemocratlc  Party  plans  to  use  health 
as  one  of  the  tumblers  to  unlock  Rlch&rd 
MUhous  Nixon  from  a  second  term,  presum- 
ing no  satisfactory  action  comes  from  his 
Administration  before  '12. 

And  the  standard-bearers,  emphasizing 
the  presidential  nature  of  the  Issue,  will  be 
Senators  Edmund  Muskle  and  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, both  of  whom  Eire  committed  to  enact- 
ment of  a  national  health  security  program. 

Speaking  m  Portland  last  October.  Muskle 
said  the  fact  that  "Americans  should  ever  be 
forced  to  choose  between  good  health  and 
financial  harm  Is  absolutely  Intolerable." 

SPARRING  BEGINS 

He  gave  this  as  a  basic  reason  for  co-spon- 
soring the  Health  Security  Act,  stating  that 
though  It  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill  "it  does 
focus  our  attention  on  what  must  be  one 
of  our  highest  national  priorities — the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  and  comprehensive  health 
care  for  all  Americans  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms." 

But  intrigulngly  of  the  two  men,  Kennedy 
will  be  the  more  Involved  on  this  issue.  Al- 
ready some  are  asking  wUl  this  be  a  replay 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy-Richard  M.  Nixon 
fight  of  1960  when  JFK  used  Medicare  as 
his  major  domestic  doorknob  to  the  White 
House. 

Already  the  sparring  has  begun.  Senators 
Y.irborough  and  Kennedy  very  neatly  prod- 
ded the  administration  last  September  by 
maneuvering  a  hearing  on  Yarborough's  Na- 
tional Health  Security  bill  (Identical  to  Ken- 
nedy's except  for  the  financing  aspect)  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  Yarborough  chaired. 

But  there  was  no  real  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing but  embarrass  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion and  the  main  thrust  now  rests  on  the 
Kennedy-Griffiths  bill,  a  combination  of  the 
b:Us  filed  last  year  by  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths,  Democrat 
of  Michigan.  This  new  bill  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  timing  is  opportune  and  the  propo- 
nents know  It.  There  Is  bipartisan  support 
for  the  legislation.  The  Administration  is 
working  rather  desperately  to  shape  Its  own 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plan  as  an  alterna- 
tive But  this  has  still  to  be  spelled  out. 
Meanwhile  the  consumer  gets  more  and  more 
concerned  at  the  crippling  cost  of  major  Ill- 
ness, aggravated  by  general  Inflation  and 
hlRh    unemployment. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  are 
cognizant  of  the  health  situation,  and  lay 
a:id  medical  experts,  too.  agree  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  There  is  considerable 


agreement  as  to  the  ultimate  end;  the  dis- 
agreement is  over  the  means. 

"inferior  care" 

For  Instance  what  laymen  would  expect  a 
staunch  Republican  to  admit  that  "Com- 
pared with  other  advanced  industrialized  na- 
tions the  record  of  the  United  States  In  pro- 
longing life  expectancy  and  preventing  In- 
fant mortality  Is  not  Impressive." 

It  was  Elliot  Richardson,  secretary  of  HEW, 
who  said  so,  in  a  speech  before  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  two  months  ago. 

And  he  added,  "By  these  two  measures, 
both  of  which  effectively  gauge  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  health  care  among  popula- 
tion groups.  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  many 
Americans  are  receiving  Inferior  care  and 
that  basic  health  care  needs  are  not  being 
met." 

Richardson's  statement  Illustrates  per- 
fectly the  national  concensus  among  ex- 
perts that  our  present  healtb  care  system  is 
la  a  mess;  a  dangerous,  critical  mess  which 
the  public,  who  will  have  to  evaluate  and 
monitor  this  battle,  should  be  aware  of. 

ThiS  Is  not  a  criticism  of  quality.  At  its 
best  the  American  health  care  sjrstem  is  the 
finest  In  the  world — for  some.  It  is  the  de- 
livery of  the  system — Its  Inequality  and  eco- 
nomics— that's  In  a  mess. 

Some  of  the  statistics  which  show  the  In- 
feriority of  our  health  care  compared  to  other 
nations  have  been  long  buried  from  the 
public : 

More  American  mothers  per  100,000  live 
births  die  In  childbirth  than  in  six  other 
countries  (Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Ireland). 

There  are  more  infant  deaths  per  1000  live 
births  in  the  13  other  countries.  Including 
jE4>an,  Great  Britain,  East  Germany  and 
Prance. 

The  life  expectancy  of  a  male  child  born 
In  the  US  Is  not  as  high  as  a  male  child  born 
in  17  other  countlres  Including,  Bulgaria. 
Greece,  Italy  and  Hungary. 

And  a  greater  percentage  of  American 
males  will  die  between  the  ages  of  40  and 
50  than  In  15  other  world  nations. 

The  differences  are  not  fractional. 

For  instance  if  the  US  reduced  Its  Infant 
mortality  rate  to  that  of  leaders  Norway  and 
Sweden,  40,000  fewer  American  babies  would 
have  died  last  year. 

SHOCKING   FACTS 

The  average  male  In  Sweden,  the  country 
offering  the  highest  life  expectancy,  lives 
nearly  five  years  longer  than  the  average 
American  male. 

Although  these  figures  are  not  a  conclu- 
sive indictment  of  our  health  care  system 
and  are  challenged  by  some  medical  re- 
searchers, the  fact  that  other  nations  have 
been  Improving  their  infant  and  maternal 
mortality  rates  faster  than  here  has  not  been 
seriously  challenged. 

It  comes  as  a  shock  to  many  Americans — 
brainwashed  by  years  of  epithets  hurled  at 
"socialized"  medicare  by  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive AMA — to  learn  that  this  nation  is  no 
world  leader  In  over-all  health  care. 

Why  not? 

The  reason  Is,  again  as  stated  by  Elliot 
Richardson,  HEW  secretary,  that  "these  sta- 
tistics, demonstrate  that  whUe  the  American 
health  enterprise  Is  capable  of  remarkable 
achievements,  the  benefits  of  health  care  are 
very  unevenly  distributed  among  the  people 
of  this  country." 

Put  very  bluntly:  More  black  than  white 
babies  die  in  this  country. 

But  even  with  non-white  Infant  mortality 
rates  eliminated  from  US  statistics  the  US 
would  still  trail  well  behind  other  Western 
nations  because  In  fact  poverty,  not  race.  Is 
the  common  denominator  In  high  infant 
mortality  rates. 

Perhaps  this  statistic  In  Itself  Is  Indicative 
of   the    widespread   poverty   In    this   nation 


though  the  issue  is  often  down  played  by 
such  conservative  social  scientists  as  Edward 
Banfleld  of  Harvard  (The  Unheavenly  City) 
who  feels  "our"  poor  do  better  than  "their" 
poor. 

Too  often  this  nation,  In  its  concern  over 
race,  forgets  its  large  segment  of  white  poor. 
Yet  poverty  Is  without  color  or  race  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  delivery  of  health  care  to 
the  poor  reflects  this  fact. 

Concern  for  the  poor  wlU  probably  not  be 
enough  In  Itself  to  bring  about  change  any 
more  than  does  concern  for  the  poor  Im- 
prove housing  or  equalize  education. 

Mn>DLE    CI.ASS    CAUGHT 

But  the  vast  middle  class  has  now  been 
caught  In  the  deadly  squeeze  of  high  medi- 
cal costs  and  Inadequate  coverage. 

To  them  falls  an  even  greater  castrophe 
than  that  which  strikes  the  conditioned  poor. 
FYom  relative  affluence  they,  the  believers  in 
the  Protestant  ethic,  can  be  wiped  out  by 
medical  costs  or  be  forced  to  deny  them- 
selves for  years  simply  to  pay  off  one  catas- 
trophic illness  in  a  family. 

They  also  can  be  slowly  bled  to  death  In 
the  most  dlfflctUt  mid-years  when  they 
struggle  to  give  their  children  a  college  edu- 
cation by  having  to  pay  simultaneously  for 
expensive  nursing  home  care  for  an  aging 
parent. 

Private  health  Insurance  has  simply  not 
met  the  needs  of  middle  America.  It  has  been 
unable  to  control  costs,  having  been  given  no 
rights  to  do  so,  and  because  of  this  and 
other  factors  has  been  unable  to  provide 
enough  comprehensive  coverage  for  enough 
I>eople  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

In  1968  a  survey  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  showed  that 
of  all  Americans,  20.5  percent  had  no  hospital 
Insurance,  21.9  percent  had  no  surgical  In- 
surance, 34.5  percent  no  hospital -medical 
expense  insurance,  50  percent  no  X-ray  lab- 
oratoiy  test  Insurance,  57.5  percent  no  insur- 
ance for  visits  to  the  doctor,  61  percent  no 
Insurance  for  prescribed  drugs  and  97.5  per- 
cent no  dental  insurance. 

But  particularly  for  the  middle-class  that's 
only  part  of  the  story.  Even  when  Insurance 
Is  carried,  huge  bites  have  still  to  be  paid  out 
If  there  Is  a  major  Illness. 

Often  when  Insurance  is  most  needed,  it 
Is  most  Inadequate. 

It  Is  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  American 
middle  class  with  this  nation's  health  sys- 
tems that  win  bring  about  change  and  there- 
by Improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  at  the  same 
time. 

LONG   RUN    COSTS 

What  has  caused  the  rise  in  health  care 
costs? 

Because  most  people,  If  they  have  Insur- 
ance, have  hospital  insurance,  their  friend- 
ly doctors  whisk  them  Into  a  hospital  to  save 
them  money.  It  doesn't  of  course;  not  in 
the  long  run,  and  Its  the  long  run  we're 
suffering  from  today  because  medical  care 
delivered  In  a  hospital  Is  the  most  expensive 
medical  care  to  be  brought — as  It  should  be. 

Approximately  16  percent  of  this  nation's 
hospital  beds  are  occupied  by  people  who 
don't  need  hospital  care.  This  hikes  the  cost 
for  everyone,  like  autolsts  who  file  exag- 
gerated damage  claims  and  get  them  because 
its  cheaper  for  Insurance  companies  to  pay 
than  fight. 

But  rising  costs  are  caused  by  other  fac- 
tors which  could  be  controlled  If  some  agency 
would  take  upon  Itself  the  responsibility. 

For  instance  there  Is  a  frightening  redund- 
ancy of  high-cost  hospital  equipment.  If 
hospital  A  gets  a  45-mllllon  electron  volt 
betatron  machine  to  fight  cancer  then  hos- 
pital B  wants  one  of  50  million  volts.  This 
waste  (there  often  aren't  enough  patients 
to  keep  one  machine  busy ) ,  Is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  In  large  medical  centers  such 
as  Boston. 
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•  l.6    BUXION    WASTE 

Then  there  is  the  redundancy  In  special 
servlcea  within  hospitals.  Why  do  three  hos- 
pitals within  a  mile  of  each  other  all  have 
to  do  open  heart  surgery,  all  do  kidney  trans- 
plants, all  do  neurosurgery,  all  do  ooetly  can- 
cer therapy? 

Because  of  this  redundancy  there  some- 
times aren't  enough  patients  to  go  around, 
especially  In  neurosurgery,  which  Is  far  from 
Ideal,  as  a  surgeon's  skill  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  constant  application  ot  technique. 

Conyersely  there  Is  the  question  of  un- 
necessary surgery  which,  if  eliminated  could 
reduce  surgical  operations  by  25  percent 
(nearly  4  million  oi>eratlons  a  year)  and  low- 
er hospital  bed  reqxilrements  accordingly,  a 
saving  of  an  estimated  91.6  billion  a  year. 

Then  there  Is  the  prohibitive  cost  of  some 
drugs,  even  prescription,  life-saving  drugs. 

There  are  the  aggravations,  too,  which  are 
Inclined  to  reflect  the  poor  quality  of  preven- 
tive care  In  this  country — that  It  can  be  as 
difficult  to  And  a  physician  In  some  parts  of 
Boston  as  It  Is  In  backwater  rural  counties 
of  the  South. 

There  Is  the  confusion.  The  difficulty  faced 
by  the  mother  of  a  chronically  111  child  who 
has  to  seek  out  varied  medical  care  which 
often  forces  her  to  run  from  doctor  to  doctor, 
from  hospital  to  hospital  and  sometimes  from 
city  to  city. 

CaOlTPS  DISCOURAGED 

TTiere  Is  the  problem  of  the  decline  in 
general  practice,  yet  little  help  Is  being  given 
young  physicians  who  wish  to  get  into  group 
practice  so  they  can  practice  better  medi- 
cine with  less  paperwork  and  more  free  time 
both  to  relax  and  study. 

Group  practice  Is  still  discouraged  by  re- 
strictive legislation  in  19  states.  (The  states 
are:  Alabama.  Oecrgla.  Idaho.  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Kentucky.  Maine.  Ulchlgan.  Minnesota.  Mon- 
tana. Nevacji.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico. 
Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina.  South  I>akot«. 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.) 

But  bow  to  bring  abont  change? 

Those  who  favor  the  National  Health  Se- 
curity Act  ( the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  blU )  say  It 
must  be  done  by  changing  the  system. 

The  Administration,  which  will  offer  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Plan,  says  it  can 
be  done  by  attacking  the  weak  spots,  correct- 
ing deficiencies  but  without  changing  the 
basic  system  or  offering  universal  care. 

36    PXaCXNT    TAB    NOW 

The  national  health  advocates  say  only 
by  changing  the  system  can  enough  leverage 
be  applied  to  halt  splrallng  costs,  equalize 
and  extend  health  care  to  everyone,  attack 
the  manpower  shortage  and  correct  the  mal- 
distribution of  hospitals   and  personnel. 

The  Adminlatratlon  says  that  as  it's  al- 
ready picking  up  36  percent  of  the  medical 
care  bill,  this  !n  itself  can  be  the  lever  to 
bring  about  reform. 

Washington  officials  readily  admit  that 
this  available  leverage  has  not  been  used 
to  date  and  agree  that  reform  Is  required. 

Secretary  Richardson  has  indicated  lever- 
age will  be  included  In  the  Administration  s 
health  prcposals  to  the  country  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  plans  to  present  in  February. 

The  national  health  advocates  say  lever- 
age wUl  never  be  applied  and,  even  if  tried, 
wont  work  while  control  is  allowed  to  remain 
basicaUy  with  physlcUns.  with  dominant 
physician  fee-for -service  economics  and  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies. 

US    Medical  Costs  Shock  EtfaoPEANS 

(By  Ian  Menzles) 
London — All  over  Europe  people  asic:  "Is  It 
really  true  that  In  your  country  people  can 
kse  Bll  their  money,  even  their  home  to  pay 
for  Illness?" 

They  see  and  hear  such  stories  on  Euro- 
pean television,  but  the  concept   is  so  alien 


;o  ihair  thinltiug  iha',  their  Inclination  li  to 
consider  it  media  exaggeration. 

Accordingly,  they  look  at  the  American 
health-cire  scene  with  that  fascinated  dis. 
belief  that  hooked  them  In  earlier  years  on 
gun-slinging  Westerns  and  Scarface  Al  Ca- 
pone.  Hoepltal  rooms  costing  more  than  9100 
a  day  are  Just  t>eyond  their  comprehension. 

Financial  fear  of  sickness  is  just  unknown 
in  Europe. 

Europeans  are  well  satisfied  with  their 
health  systems,  and  their  "it  can't  be  true" 
attitude  toward  American  medical  care  In- 
equities is  the  simplest  proof  of  this  fact. 

No  government  would  ever  think  of  getting 
rid  of  the  National  Health  Service  In  Britain. 
If  It  did,  the  people  would  get  rid  of  the 
government. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, although  there  are  are  differences  In 
financing  and  procedures.  The  connecting 
theme  is  compulsory  health  insurance  and 
ownership  or  direction  of  the  hospitals  by 
the  government. 

The  greatest  variation  from  country  to 
country  is  in  the  role  of  the  family  physician, 
hU  ratio  of  private  to  public  practice,  the 
way  he  Is  paid,  whether  he  works  from  a 
private  hospital  or  in  a  hospital  complex  and 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  hospital  privileges. 

Of  all  the  European  countries  Oreat 
Britain,  with  the  most  highly  structured 
health  services,  offers  the  best  laboratory  for 
evaluative  US  studies. 

The  Swedish  health  service  Uee  somewhere 
between  the  looseness  of  the  American  oper- 
ation and  the  tightness  of  the  British  sys- 
tem. 

Many  Americans  forget  that  Britain's 
"free"  National  Health  Service  has  now  oeen 
in  existence  22  years,  a  generation. 

While  opponents  of  such  a  system  In  this 
country  still  trot  out  the  deprecatory  "so- 
cialized medicine"  label,  there  .s  an  ctlre 
gener.ition  In  Britain  which  doesn't  even 
know  what  is  meant  or  implied  by  the  term. 

To  them  this  is  the  way  health  care  Is 
and  the  way  it  has  always  been.  The  only 
oddity  in  health  ciire  In  the  world  to  them 
is  the  American  system,  which  has  not  yet 
accepted  the  challenge: 

Hem-  can  ir?  best  guarantee  universal  avail- 
abUity  of  high  quality  comprshcnstve  health 
services  to  each  individual  as  an  '•ss^'ntial 
natural  right? 

This  has  been  the  British  goal  ever  since 
the  government  took  over  complete  control 
and  direction  of  all  the  principal  medical- 
hospital  services  in  the  country  in  1948. 

Of  course  the  preparatory  work  which  led 
to  the  National  Health  Service  had  been 
developing  for  several  years  in  Britain,  with 
contributions  being  made  by  both  Con- 
servative and  Labor  governments,  as  well  as 
the  British  Medical  Assn. 

But  when  the  moment  of  truth  arrived 
the  nation's  physicians  reversed  their  seem- 
ingly acceptance  of  a  nationalized  prograni. 
and  the  wrath  descended  on  the  man  who 
piloted  through  the  final  legislation.  Aneurln 
Bevan,  the  tough,  stronrj-wllled  Minister  of 
Health  in  Prime  Minister  Clement  Atlee's 
post  World  War  II  Labor  government 

At  first  there  was  talk  of  a  doctor's  strike, 
which  faded  after  clarifying  amendments  ta 
the  bill  had  been  made,  but  many  physicians 
did  emigrate  in  disgust  Costs  mee  as  health 
.services  were  expanded  and  more  people  took 
advantage  of  free  health  care,  free  drugs, 
free  eyeglasses  and  dentures  And  the  British 
pr«»ss.  predominately  conservative  In  owner- 
ship, attacked  the  system  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

Everyone  forgot  for  a  while  that  the  rush 
for  free  services  was  exactly  what  should 
have  happened  because  people  had  done 
nr-lfhout  and  denied  themselves  elective 
health  care  because  of  cost.  Ignorance  or  lack 
of  avaJlablllty. 

It    to<jk    a    governmeiu    probe,    beginning 


about  five  years  after  the  health  service  be- 
gan, tj  reveal  that  it  wasn't  abuses  of  the 
health  service  that  was  costing  the  country 
money,  although  there  were  some,  but  the 
fact  that  people  'vere  utUizir.g  the  luller 
range  of  services  now  oflered. 

The  British  health  service  is.  of  course,  not 
free 

T>'.e  nation  pays  for  It.  approximately  72 
percent  from  general  taxation  ( personal  and 
business  Income  taxes),  12  percent  from  local 
taxation  (state  and  property  taxes),  11  per- 
cent from  weekly  employer-employ?e  health 
contributions  and  4  percent  from  partial 
payments  by  consumers  for  drugs,  eyeglasses, 
dentures. 

The  weekly  charge  for  an  employed  man 
is  46  cents,  a  woman  38  cents  and  a  Juve- 
nile under  18  years  27  cents,  with  the  em- 
ployer paying  8  cents.  Of  course  further 
contributions  are  made  through  the  national 
Income   tax   and  local   property  taxes. 

Thus  the  phrase  "free  medical  care"  used 
in  the  Brltish-Europoan  sense  means  that 
the  p.Mie.u  pays  no  money  directly  to  the 
physician  or  hospital,  costs  already  having 
been  prepaid,  directly  and   indirectly. 

BecCkUBC  financing  of  health  care  in  Britain 
comes  mainly  from  general  funds,  the  money 
for  the  National  Health  Service  is  competi- 
tive with  other  demands  on  the  government 
which  In  the  US  would  mean  the  war  i:i 
Vietnam,  defense,  education,  foreign  aid, 
housing  and  other  public  programs. 

Some  see  this  as  bad.  forcing  health  to 
oompet«  with  other  major  programs  for 
money;  others  see  It  as  good,  feeling  that  de- 
mands on  funds  for  humanitarian  ends 
might  reduce  pressures  for  spending  on  weap- 
ons systems  and  defense. 

Health  care  in  Britain  Is  budgeted.  Hos- 
pitals have  to  estimate  their  needs.  Regional 
bodies  have  to  estimate  physician  costs  and 
costs  of  scores  of  other  special  services.  In- 
cluding drugs. 

These  recommendations  are  weighed  na- 
tionally, a  decision  made,  and  the  money  dis- 
tributed through  regional  boards  and  coun- 
cils. 

One  of  the  myths  now  being  exploded  In 
this  country  is  that  the  costs  of  nationalized 
health  seivlces  such  as  those  in  Britain  and 
Sweden,  are  higher  than  our  own  as  a  meas- 
ure of  each  country's  GNP. 

Britain  currently  is  spending  about  4.5 
percent  of  her  Gross  National  Product  on  all 
health  services,  Sweden  5  percent  and  the 
US  more  than  any  other  nation  In  the 
world — 6.7  percent  of  GNP. 

They  aren't,  and  more  importantly  the  Eu- 
ropeans ;r.ivlde  far  more  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  far  more  people  ( total  populations) 
than  do  we 

Prom  the  consumer  side,  hew  does  th' 
British  system  look? 

In   Britain  every  family  has  the  rig^t  » 
choose  its  own  physician  (family  doctor* ,  a)»  • 
to  change  family  doctors. 

Every  physician  has  the  right  to  accept  < ' 
reject  a  family  or  Individual.  In  short  the*' 
must  be  mutual  acceptance. 

The  family  physician  provides  entire  can 
fcr  the  family  both  at  his  office  and  through 
home  visits,  which  are  the  rule  in  Britain  If 
a  person  feels  unable  to  leave  his  sickbed. 

The  family  physician  writes  prescriptions, 
and  the  family  has  them  filled  at  almost  any 
druggist,  paying  a  flat  30  cents  for  each  pre- 
scribed item,  be  it  medicine  or  elastic  hosiery 
(Like  the  doctors,  however,  druggists  have 
an  option  about  participating  In  the  plan, 
and  a  limited   number  chose  not  to.) 

Exempted  even  from  this  payment  are  pre- 
scriptions for  children  under  15,  people  65 
or  over,  expectant  mothers  and  those  who 
hold  an  exemption  certificate  because  ihey 
have  a  medical  condition  which  requires  con- 
tinuous medication  over  a  long  period,  such 
as  epilepsy,  diabetes,  Addison's  disease. 

A  physician  is  allowed  to  enroll  as  many 
aa   3,500   patle  Us    in    his   practice,    but    the 
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average  number  carried  by  an  individual  GP 
is  about  2,600. 

Physicians  are  paid  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  patients  enrolled  but  also  receive  spe- 
cial allowances  for  treating  patients  over  65, 
for  length  of  service,  for  entering  group  prac- 
tice and  accepting  less  attractive  areas  in 
which  to  practice.  Incentives  are  built  in. 

Physicians"  srJarles  vary,  but  the  basic  in- 
come for  a  general  practitioner  In  Britain  is 
$10,000  and  for  a  hospital  constiltant  916,000, 
to  which  would  have  to  be  added  allowances 
and  bonuses  which  could  raise  these  averages 
to  approximately  $12,000  to  $18,000. 

To  compare  •with  US  physicians'  salaries, 
these  figures  would  h*ve  to  be  doubled,  based 
on  the  cost-of-living  differences  between  Bri- 
tain and  the  US,  which  would  bring  the  in- 
comes of  the  British  doctors  to  about  $24,000 
to  $36,000  a  year. 

Medical  economics  currently  place  the 
national  average  net  Income  for  Amrelcan 
GPs  in  solo  practice  (group  practice  flg^tu'ea 
would  be  lower)  at  $33,200  a  year  and  spe- 
cialists in  general  surgery  at  $42,760.  So  the 
US  physician,  on  the  average,  does  do  better 
financially  than   his  British  counterpart. 

No  one  in  Britain  can  be  referred  to  a 
hospital  or  specialist  (emergencies  excepted) 
unless  through  a  general  practitioner,  which, 
unlike  the  US  and  some  other  European 
countries,  means  that  the  patient  cannot 
choose  his  specialist. 

ThU  Is  why  an  estimated  4  percent  of  Bri- 
tons still  purchase  private  health  Insurance 
which  gives  them  a  resource  to  contract  pri- 
vately on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis  with  a  spe- 
cialist. 

In  the  same  way  this  insurance  can  help 
pay  for  a  private  bed  In  a  public  general  hos- 
pital (a  few  are  so  assigned)  or  In  a  nursing 
home  (British  nursing  homes  are  in  fact 
small  private  hospitals). 

But  the  only  real  medical  advantage  for  the 
patient  with  private  Insurance  is  that  he'll 
get  the  surgeon  he  wants  for  elective  sur- 
grey  If  It's  major  surgery,  however,  the  sur- 
geon will  sUll  bring  the  patient  to  a  large 
general  hospital  where  Intensive  care  Is  avail- 
able. 

The  smaJl  private  hospitals,  with  limited 
care  facilities,  generally  owned  and  operated 
by  specialists,  are  used  only  for  relatively 
minor  operations,  hernias  and  appendec- 
tomies or  for  taking  a  patient  to  recuperate. 
As  one  physician  said,  the  main  attraction 
Is  "snob  appeal  or  a  tremendous  desire  for 
privacy." 

Private  rooms  are  very  limited  In  general 
hospitals,  and  specialists  contracting  pri- 
vately are  given  no  special  privileges  In 
admitting  patients.  A  medical  board  within 
the  hospital  supervises  private  room  admis- 
sions. 

The  health  consumer  pays  nothing  directly 
for  these  services,  any  more  than  he  pays 
the  family  physician.  Nor  does  he  pay  for 
outpatient  services  that  may  follow  hos- 
pitalization. 

Psychiatric  and  ophthalmic  services  are 
also  available  "free,"  as  is  dental  treatment 
but  with  a  charge  In  most  instances  for 
dentures.  Preventive  tests  for  cervical  and 
lung  cancer  and  diabetes  are  encouraged. 

For  older  people  without  anyone  to  care 
for  them  there  are  homes  where  they  are 
given  total  care  and  where  husband  and  wife 
can  live  together.  If  there  are  no  medical 
problems,  they  can  come  and  go  as  they 
please,  as  they  would  were  they  living  In  a 
home  of  their  own. 

If  they  become  medical  geriatric  problems 
and  have  no  one  to  care  for  them,  they  are 
given  full  medical  Institutional  care. 

The  emphasis  m  Britain  with  the  elderly 
Rnd  chronically  HI  is  to  encourage  them  to 
live  in  their  own  homes  or  wltii  their  families 
&s  long  as  possible  by  providing  supportive 
services — day  care  centers,  home  help  and 
heme  nursing. 


There  is  no  question  that  Britain  strives 
to  provide  the  much  laughed  at  cradle-to- 
grave  care,  but  it  is  a  delight  to  see  it  carried 
out  with  such  humaneness  In  contrast  to 
some  of  the  Inhuman  nursing  home  care 
given  the  Indigent  In  this  country. 

Of  course,  not  all  is  perfect  with  the  British 
Health  Service. 

Dr.  John  H.  F.  Brotherston,  chief  medical 
officer  for  Scotland,  considered  one  of  the 
brightest  administrators  In  the  National 
Health  Service,  put  it  very  honestly; 

"None  of  us  feel  complacent  about  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  but  there  are  very  few 
of  us  who  would  like  In  any  way  to  wreck  it. 
"We'd  like  to  see  modifications  here  and 
there,  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  It's  a 
sound  proposition  to  be  improved,  to  be 
worked  with  rather  than  broken  down." 

From  the  consumer  viewpoint,  there  is  lit- 
tle with  which  to  find  fault  except  the  In- 
ability to  chooee  specialists  (generally  a 
surgeon)  without  paying  on  a  private  basis. 
On  analysis,  the  same  problem  arises  in  this 
country,  where  It  Is  also  Impossible  for  every- 
one to  tap  a  name  surgeon. 

Walts  of  six  weeks  to  three  months  for 
elective  surgery  are  also  an  annoyance,  al- 
though this  Is  not  very  different  from  the 
waiting  period  in  top  US  medical  centers. 

Dr.  Brotberston  says  this  waiting  period 
could  be  dramatically  reduced  through  ad- 
ministrative improvements  and  fuller  use  of 
all  hospitals. 

Outpatient  waiting  periods  In  hospitals 
seem  no  longer  than  in  this  country,  ex- 
tending from  30  minutes  to  a  maximum  of 
about  two  hours,  depending  on  circum- 
stances and  appointment  procedures. 

Waiting  periods  in  physicians'  offices  drew 
no  grave  complaints  from  patients  as  shown 
by  a  national  poll . 

Patients  within  hospitals  are  encouraged 
to  make  suggestions  which  Include  com- 
plaints, and  are  Issued  cards  to  do  so. 

If  anything,  the  major  complaint  from  the 
mass  of  people  Is  having  to  pay  money  to- 
ward the  cost  erf  eyeglasses  and  dentures,  and 
there  Is  definite  opposition  to  proposals  by 
the  Health  government  to  institute  new 
charges. 

From  a  physician-viewpoint  and  especially 
In  an  American  frame  of  reference,  the  worst 
feature  of  the  British  Health  Service  Is  that 
the  general  practitioner,  the  family  doctor, 
has  no  hospital   privileges. 

This  has  an  historic  background.  The 
large  voluntary  hospital,  which  grew  from 
those  originally  founded  by  religious  orders, 
attracted  the  university  trained  physicians, 
while  even  up  to  1900  the  general  practi- 
tioner in  the  community  was  not  University 
educated. 

This  produced  a  class  distinction  within 
the  medical  profession,  with  the  hospital 
physicians  having  the  social  standing,  the 
prestige  and  the  large  fees  and  the  general 
practitioner  staying  completely  out  of  the 
hospital  picture,  but  under  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  referring  his  patients  to  the  hos- 
pital specialists. 

Family  doctors  in  Britain  stUl  feel  a  lltUe 
like  second-class  medical  cousins  to  their 
more  prestigious  hospital  conferees.  This  sit- 
uation Is  blamed  for  both  a  fall-off  In  qtial- 
Ity  and  in  numbers  of  young  doctors  elect- 
ing to  go  Into  general  practice. 

The  Scottish  division  of  the  British  Health 
Service  is  leading  the  way  now  In  propos- 
ing new  specifications  for  general  practice, 
which,  It  Is  hoped,  will  bring  the  general 
practitioner  directly  into  the  hospital  en- 
vironment, as  In  the  American  model. 

General  practitioners  complain  also  of 
"unnecessary"  visits  by  patients.  It  has  been 
liuggested  by  some  that  a  minor  charge  be 
made  to  discourage  this,  but  health  au- 
thorities say  collecting  the  fee  would  cost 
more  than  the  charge  and  it  might  turn 
away  the  very  patient  who  could  be  htiped. 


One  cf  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  Britain 
Is  that  it  Is  still  the  more  educated  who  use 
the  service  most,  especially  preventive  serv- 
ices, such  as  smear  tests  for  women.  This 
means  that  a  vast  educational  preventive 
medicine  program  is  stUl  required  to  en- 
courage the  i>oor  to  utilize  services  even 
when  they  are  available  free  of  charge. 

Also  slow  to  develop  in  Britain,  even 
slower  than  in  this  country,  has  been  group 
practice.  Great  efforts.  Including  financial 
Incentives,  are  being  made  to  speed  this 
method  of  delivering  health  care,  which  is 
considered  less  costly  than  solo  practice  while 
at  the  same  time  raising  medical  care  stand- 
ards for  the  patient. 

And,  despite  the  number  of  years  the 
health  service  has  existed,  ho^ltal  distribu- 
tion is  often  redundant,  adding  needless  ex- 
pense. 

Many  of  the  hospitals  are  old  and  operate 
parallel  surgical  services  (pavilions)  within 
the  same  campus  hospital. 

Also,  hospitals  continue  to  operate  in 
areas  for  the  sole  reason  that  relatives  of 
patients  can  be  within  commuting  distance — 
an  admirable  social  grace  but  a  costly  one. 

New  hospital  construction  and  consolida- 
tion Is  badly  needed  as  is  designation  of  cer- 
tain specialties  to  certain  hospitals,  but.  as 
in  the  US  the  British  are  timorous  about 
realigning  well-established  hospitals  covet- 
ous of  their  history  and  specialties. 

There  also  appears  a  consensus  that  on 
the  whole  the  caliber  of  innovative  admin- 
istrative leadership  within  the  health  service 
has  been  lackluster  and  that  there  Is  a  g^eat 
need  to  build  up  a  cadre  of  bright  you.ig 
administrators  who  will  Institute  new  ap- 
proaches and  experimental  programs  in  the 
years  ahead. 

This  failure  has  l>een  recognized,  even  to 
the  extent  of  bringing  together  the  first 
group  of  specially  selected  young  MDs  and 
PhDs  who.  under  Prof.  Robert  P.  L.  Logan 
at  the  London  School  of  Hygiene,  are  being 
groomed  for  future  top  administrative  posi- 
tions in  the  health  service. 

Should  the  US  attempt  to  duplicate  the 
British-European  plans  of  health  care? 

"No,"  Dr.  Brotherston  says.  "You  must 
find  your  own  solution,"  a  reaction  shared 
by  other  medical  administrators  in  Europe 

"But  you've  got  to  go  the  whole  way,  your 
own  way,"  he  adds.  "You've  got  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  that  not  only  serves  the  people 
but  does  It  with  control  over  the  way  re- 
sources are  used  and  you  can't  do  this  by 
simply  pumping  in  more  money. 

■  What  I  And  difficult  to  understand  Is  how 
you  can  move  forward  without  some  kind  of 
organization,  some  kind  of  structure. 

"If  you  simply  extend  the  benefits,  you 
simply  extend  medicare  to  other  groups  of 
the  population  without  creating  anything 
which  enables  you  to  have  priorities,  or 
plans,  or  to  redeploy  or  have  any  kind  of 
leverage  in  the  system  to  make  better  use 
of  the  many  resources  you  already  have." 


Health  SxctmrrT  Act  Wotru)  Ekd 

Doctors'  Bills 

(By  Ian  Menzles) 

How  much  would  the  introduction  of  a 
national  health  insurance  system  change  the 
life  style  of  the  average  American  family? 

Would  it  cost  them  more?  Could  they  go 
to  the  same  doctor  as  before?  Would  eye- 
glasses really  be  free?  How  about  prescription 
drugs?  Doctor  c^ce  charges?  Dental  care? 
Treatment  of  mental  illness? 

The  answers  are  all  available  now — spelled 
out  In  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  Health  Secu- 
rity Act,  a  bill  named  after  its  Senate  and 
House  Sponsors.  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Maas.) 
and  Martha  GrUSths  (D-Mlch.) . 

The  bill  awaits  Congress. 

It  has  powerful  support;  the  API^-CIO, 
medical  educators,  academics,  leaders  of  the 
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House  and  Senate,  and  the  prestigious  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  for  National  Health 
Insurance,  the  original  Walter  Reuther  group. 

And  the  strategy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  to  make  health  one  of  the  top  domestic 
Issues  of  the  '70s. 

The  issue  might  well  determine  the  presi- 
dency in  1972,  one  way  or  the  other,  but  no 
matter  the  outcome  from  here  on  in  its  ad- 
vocates, continually  growing  in  number,  will 
flght  until  national  health  Insurance  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land.  For  them  it  is  a  crusade. 

Debate  on  the  bill  will  begin  within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks.  Every  US  citizen  has  both  a 
financial  and  medical  stake  in  understanding 
its  proposals,  for  ultimately  it  will  be  the  re- 
action of  the  public  which  will  determine  the 
direction  health  care  will  take  in  this  coun- 
try for  years  to  oome. 

But  the  Nixon  Administration  won't  re- 
main mute  on  the  subject. 

It's  currently  preparing  Its  own  health  care 
proposals,  which  will  seek  to  Improve  and  ex- 
pand the  nations  health  care  system,  but 
without  changing  the  organization  or  offer- 
ing universal  coverage. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Administration 
package,  to  be  outlined  In  a  special  presiden- 
tial message  In  March,  Is  the  Federal  health 
Insurance  program  which  would  substitute 
for  costly  and  InefBclent  Medicaid  but  em- 
brace more  people,  especially  the  forgotten 
"working  poor"  whose  health  needs  have 
been  terribly  neglected. 

The  new  Federal  health  insurance  pro- 
gram being  worked  on  by  AEW  Secretary  El- 
liot Richardson  and  staff  would  tie  in  with 
Moynihan's  Family  Assistance  Plan,  work- 
Incentive  basic  benefit  welfare  program,  but 
would  be  pursued  separately  even  should  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  fall  to  pass  Con- 
gress. 

Both  programs,  known  familiarly  in  HEW 
corridors  as  "FTP  son  of  PAP,"  are  on  the 
President's    domestic    top    priority    list. 

Proposals  under  discussion  by  the  Ad- 
ministration include  extending  medical  in- 
digent benefits  to  families  of  four  and  above 
earning  up  to  $6,000,  thereby  embracing 
many  more  famlllea  than  heretofore.  Just  as 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan  would  extend 
cash  welfare  benefits  from  the  present  U 
million  Americans  to  24  million.  In  both 
cases,  the  "working  poor"  are  the  needed 
beneficiary. 

Also  being  considered  is  a  catastrophic 
Illness  plan  for  all  Americans  which  would 
reimburse  families  for  the  cost  of  mch  Ill- 
nesses after  they  have  paid  the  first  $2000 
in  medical  bills  plus  the  first  60  days  of 
hospitalization  which  could  amount  to  an 
additional    $4500   at   present    rates. 

SAME    DOCTORS,    NO    BO^LS 

HEW  is  also  seeking  ways  to  produce  more 
physicians  and  health  personnel,  shorten 
medical  education,  encourage  group  prac- 
tice and  demand  that  private  Insurance  of- 
fer policies  covering  group  practice  and  out- 
patient treatment. 

And  other  health  reform  legislation  will 
be  submitted — the  Javlts  bill,  the  AMA's 
medlcredlt  proposal  and  more — but  the  real 
fight  will  be  over  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill, 
since  this  proposal  would  change  the  entire 
structure  of  the  delivery  of  health  care  across 
the  nation. 

What  would  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill 
do?  And  how  would  it  do  it? 

First.  It  Is  not  an  imitation  of  the  British 
system  or  any  other  European  system, 
though   It  draws  from  their  experience. 

Unlike  the  British  system,  it  does  not 
propose  to  take  over,  own  and  run  the  na- 
tion's health  services — hospitals,  clinics, 
laboratories.  It  does  not  propose  to  make 
physicians    professional    civil    servants. 

It  plans  more  to  change  the  structure  by 
changing  the  method  of  collecting  and  pay- 
ing for  health  services,  and  by  so  doing,  apply 
the  accompanying   leverage   to  bring  about 


reform  and  Introduce  national  planning  for 
universal  cr.mprehensive  health  cire. 

The  biggest  difference  to  the  consumer 
would  be  the  end  of  billing,  of  paying  the 
doctor  directly,  otherwise  known  as  patient 
fee-for-servlce. 

In  short,  a  health  consumer,  the  patient, 
would  do  exactly  as  he  does  today,  go  to  the 
same  doctor,  the  same  health  clinic  or  group 
practice,  the  same  hospital  and  receive  the 
same  service — but  he  would  not  receive  a 
bill 

He  would  be  freed  of  the  routine  of  form 
filling,  negotiating  and  paying  advances  to 
hospitals:  working  out  what  his  insurance 
covers  and  doesn't  cover  and  paying  the  dif- 
ference. 

A  young  couple  would  be  able  to  take  their 
first-born  home  from  the  maternity  ward 
without  that  embarrassing — no  pay;  no 
baby — stop  at  the  hospital  cashier's  window. 

There  are  a  few  plans  which  do  thl.s,  most 
notably  the  Kaiser  plan,  but  the  Kaiser  plan 
is  not  universal:  nor  is  It  in  a  position  to 
become  universal  or  correct  the  many  other 
Inequities  In  health  delivery,  including  the 
shortage  of  manpower. 

Under  the  Health  Security  Bill,  there 
would  be  no  waiting  period  until  coverage 
went  Into  effect,  as  Is  the  case  with  private 
insurance — no  benefits  for  the  first  30.  or  60 
or  90  days. 

Almost  all  types  of  physician,  hospital  and 
surgical  treatment  would  be  taken  care  of 
without  the  patient  having  to  pay  directly. 

Even  psychiatric  care  would  be  encouraged 
and  paid  for.  but  with  a  45-day  hospital  limit 
per  spell  of  illness. 

Dental  benefits  would  first  be  limited 
to  children  under  16  and  would  Include  pre- 
vention, care  and  treatment  services  but 
would  exclude  orthodontia  (braces,  etc.) 
and  rehabilitation  services.  Each  year  the  age 
limit  for  inclusion  under  dental  care  would 
go  up. 

Medicines  given  within  a  hospital  or  to 
outpatients  of  a  hospital  or  to  patients  of 
a  comprehensive  group  practice  plan  would 
be  without  charge.  Drugs  for  chronic  diseases 
and  especially  costly  drug  therapy  also  would 
be  covered. 

This  alone  would  lower  drug  costs  as  mass 
purchases  and  distribution  would  be  made 
under  generic  and  not  competitive  brand 
names. 

In  most  cases,  therapeutic  devices.  Includ- 
ing eyeglasses,  would  not  be  given  out  free, 
although  such  policies  would  be  reviewed 
annually. 

C06TS  DOWN,  SAVINGS  XTP 

Veterans'  hospitals  and  all  veterans'  bene- 
fits would  remain,  since  this  already  is  a 
Federalized  system. 

Also  covered  would  be  the  services  of  op- 
tometrists, podiatrists,  radiologists,  mental 
day-case  service,  ambulance  service  and  psy- 
chological services  so  long  as  they  were  as- 
sociated with  a  hospital  or  comprehensive 
health  service  organization. 

Every  American  man,  woman  and  child 
would  be  covered  for  the  health  service  costs 
of  serious,  prolonged  or  expensive  illness  or 
disability  without  a  cut-off  point  In  dollars, 
number  of  days  or  covered  services,  except 
skilled  nursing  home  care  (120-day  maxi- 
mum): psychiatric  (45-day  hospitalization 
maximum  per  Illness)  and  dental  benefits. 

And  the  big  question.  Is  this  all  free? 

No,  It's  not  free,  except  for  those  unable 
to  pay  (today's  Medicaid  recipients)  or  the 
elderly    (today's  recipients  of  Medicare). 

Well.  If  It's  not  free,  how  do  costs  com- 
pare with  present  charges  for  the  average 
family? 

For  the  average  wage  earner  who  today 
holds  some  private  health  Insurance  or  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  and  with  little  sickness  in 
his  family  in  any  given  year,  the  costs  of 
national  health  Insurance  would  be  a  little 
less  than  today. 


For  the  same   average   wage   earner   who 

has  conslderabel  sickness  in  his  family  there 
would  be  large  savings;  for  the  family  struck 
with  major  Illness  there  would  be  tremendous 
savings. 

How  would  he  pay  for  coverage? 

In  the  same  way  he  now  pays  for  Social 
Secrulty — by  having  a  certain  amount  de- 
ducted from  his  paycheck  each  week. 

The  employee,  as  proposed  In  the  bill, 
would  have  one  percent  of  his  weekly  earn- 
ings deducted  at  source  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $15,000  of  annual  earnings. 

This  means  that  a  man  earning  $10,000  a 
year  would  have  $100  deducted  annually  from 
his  pay  check  for  health  care  coverage,  about 
$2  a  week;  a  man  earning  $15,000  would  pay 
$150  a  year  or  $3  a  week.  This  would  be 
the  maximum  charged  any  individual  di- 
rectly. 

Self-employed  persons  would  pay  at  a  rate 
of  2.5  percent  of  earnings  up  to  $15,000  and 
employers  3.5  percent  for  each  employee. 

The  cost  to  an  employee  from  his  pay  check 
might  be  even  less  than  one  percent  of  earn- 
ings, since  many  employers  presently  pick  up 
all  or  part  of  the  tab  for  health  Insurance 
under  employee  group  package  plans. 

And  under  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill,  these 
arrangements  would  still  apply.  Agreements 
between  unions  and  management  would  re- 
main In  effect  under  the  bill. 

All  percentages  and  estimated  revenues  as 
contained  in  the  bill  have  been  worked  out 
for  fiscal  1974.  the  earliest  point  at  which 
the  plan  would  become  effective  even  if  the 
bill  were  passed  this  year  and  allows  for  in- 
creased costs  based  on  the  past  five  years. 

It  Is  estimated  that  charges  to  Individuals 
(1  percent),  employers  (3.5  percent),  self- 
employed  (2.5  percent)  would  raise  50  per- 
cent of  the  money  needed  to  operate  per- 
sonal health  services  In  1974. 

The  remaining  50  percent  would  come 
from  general  revenues. 

In  all.  $57  billion  would  be  set  aside  under 
the  bill  to  pay  for  the  nation's  p>ersonal 
health  services  In  fiscal  year  1974.  Currently 
the  nation  Is  spending  $58  billion  for  such 
care,  but  this  does  include  expenditures  not 
covered  under  Kennedy-Griffiths  such  as 
adult  dentistry. 

STATES    SHARE    SAVINGS 

The  nations  total  health  bill — for  every- 
thing— is  currently  running  about  $67  bil- 
lion, but  this  Includes  hospital  construction 
and  other  non-service  health  Items  which 
would  be  dealt  with  outside  the  Kennedy- 
Griffiths  bill,  designed  to  cover  personal 
health  services. 

The  $57  billion  would  be  raised  as  fol- 
lows:— 50  percent  from  general  revenues:  38 
percent  from  employers:  12  percent  from  in- 
dividuals (employees  and  non-employed) 
and   two  percent  from  the  self-employed. 

Obviously,  weekly  deductions  or  contribu- 
tions would  not  be  the  only  payments  to- 
wards health  care.  Individuals  would  also  be 
contributing  through  the  Federal  Income 
tax. 

The  role  of  the  voter  would  become  more 
important  under  this  system.  He  might  insist 
Congress  take  health  funds  off  the  top  of  the 
cake  and  cut  other  expenditures,  rather  than 
raise  new  money. 

The  program  would  relieve  state  and  locsJ 
governments  of  over  $2.5  billion  In  crippling 
annual  health  expenditures — so  It  could  be 
considered  a  health  revenue-sharing  scheme 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Rasbl  Fein,  na- 
tionally-known expert  on  medical  economics. 
It  also  should  be  remembered  that  the  esti- 
mated $57  billion  for  1974  would  not  be  new 
money  but  rather  "transfer"  money.  In  short, 
we're  raising  and  spending  this  money  now: 
we'd  simply  be  changing  the  system  of  col- 
lection and  disbursement. 

Under  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill,  this  $57 
billion  would  go  into  one  big  pot — the  Health 
Security    Trust    Fund    pot — and    would    be 
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dispensed  around  the  country  based  on  prior 
calculations  as  to  what  has  to  be  spent  on 
the  nation's  health  care. 

It  would  be  from  this  fund,  distributed  at 
a  regional  level,  that  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals would  receive  their  payments.  There 
would  be  no  patient  billing. 

A  physician  could  elect  to  receive  his 
money  In  any  of  three  ways:  (a)  as  a  salary; 
(b)  for  the  number  of  patients  he  treated 
annually,  called  the  "capitation"  of  per  head 
method,  and  (c)  fee-for-service  with  the 
government  contracting  and  paying  for  the 
service  or  any  mixture  of  all  three. 

A  physician  also  could  elect  to  stay  com- 
pletely out  of  the  health  service,  in  which 
case  he  would  have  to  contract  with  patients 
privately.  Some  patients  also  might  prefer 
not  to  use  the  "free"  system  and  maintain 
private  Insurance  to  cover  physician-hospital 
costs,  or  they  might  use  part  of  the  system, 
since  they'd  be  paying  anyway,  for  doctor's 
office  visits  while  contracting  privately  for 
a  surgeon. 

There  is  no  question  that  under  the  bill, 
doctors  would  be  encouraged  not  only  to  Join 
the  system,  but  to  enter  comprehensive  prac- 
tice. Through  this  method,  costs  could  be 
kept  In  check,  preventive  care  promoted, 
quality  Improved  and  more  patients  accom- 
modated per  physician  hour. 

And  with  very  few  exceptions,  compre- 
hensive group  practice  Is  the  way  the  physi- 
cian of  tomorrow  wishes  to  work,  and  the 
only  way  U>  lift  general  practice  out  of  Its 
relative  Isolation  and  Inferior  position  within 
the  medical  profession. 

Bright  young  physicians,  for  all  of  these 
reasons,  no  longer  wish  to  go  Into  general 
practice.  But  they  would  go  Into  compre- 
hensive group  practice,  thereby  once  more 
giving  the  consumer  an  available  personal 
physician  within  his  community. 

EFFICIENCy     INCREASED 

There  would  be  times,  of  course,  under 
group  practice  when  a  patient  could  not  see 
his  own  physician  (it  could  be  his  day  off. 
doctors  are  entitled  to  them;  his  vacation, 
or  he  could  be  attending  refresher  courses) , 
but  this  would  undoubtedly  be  better  than 
not  getting  hold  of  a  physician  at  all  for 
many  hours,  which  happens  now. 

Further,  this  same  patient  would  be  tee- 
ing one  of  the  doctors  In  the  group  practice 
who  would  have  that  patient's  medical  his- 
tory Immediately  available. 

And  lastly,  the  high  mobility  rate  of  the 
average  American  family,  more  visible  In  the 
West  than  the  East,  would  be  served  better 
moving  from  group  practice  to  group  prac- 
tice, rather  than  finding  solo  physicians  In 
each   new  location. 

All  doctors  Joining  the  National  Health 
Insurance  system  would  be  paid  the  same 
amount  of  money  they  earned  the  year  prior 
to  institution  of  the  service,  plus  cost-of- 
living    Increases. 

For  those  In  group  practice  or  those  who 
would  enter  group  practice  this  guarantee 
would  last  for  five  years,  another  level  to 
eicourage  group  practice.  Doctors  would 
also  be  protected  against  splrallng  malprac- 
tice   suits. 

Hospitals  would  be  put  on  budgets  based 
on  their  expenditures  and  Income  the  pre- 
vious year,  plus  allowance  for  rising  costs. 

Efforts  would  be  made  to  reduce  redun- 
dancy of  services  by  adjacent  hospitals  which 
would  lead  to  reductions  In  costs,  while  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  greater  develop- 
ment of  approved  specialties  and  expansion 
through  new  funding. 

The  chief  cost-saving  trick  of  national 
health  insurance,  however,  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  use  of  hospital  beds  and  this  would 
be  achieved  through  comprehensive  group 
practice  which  could  provide  far  more  out- 
patient   care. 

In    addition,    group    practice    physicians 


would  receive  Incentive  bonuses  for  reduc- 
ing unnecessary  referrals  to  hospitals  where 
unnecessary  bed  occupancy  has  been  placed 
at  a  costly  16  percent  nationally. 

It  also  could  be  expected  to  discourage 
unncc(5ssary  hospital  surgery  already  placed 
nationally  at  25  percent  of  all  surgery,  or 
one  out  of  every  four  operations. 

The  legitimate  concern  of  physicians,  hos- 
pital directors  and  medical  staff  Is  with  the 
quality  of  the  people  who  would  dispense 
policies  and  monies,  and  rightly  so. 

A£  outlined  In  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill, 
health  policies  and  regulations  would  be  set 
nationally  by  a  five-member,  full-time 
Health  Security  Board,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  serving  under  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Members  would  serve  five-year  overlapping 
terms,  and  no  more  than  three  members 
could  belong  to  one  political  party. 

GRASS-ROOTS    CONTSOL 

An  executive  director  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  from  outside  Its  membership 
to  administrate  the  system. 

There  also  would  be  an  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Board  with  consumer  representatives 
constituting  a  majority  of  Its  membership. 

The  Health  Security  Board  woiild  control 
the  expenditures  from  the  Health  Security 
Trust  Fund— the  financial  pot — and  they 
would  administer  the  Resources  Develop- 
ment Fund,  which  would  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  money  from  Income  to  Institute 
new  services  and  new  experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  national  and  10  HEW 
regional  offices  which  would  make  payments, 
there  would  be  about  100  local  health  serv- 
ice area  offices  designed  to  reflect  the  grass- 
roots medical  priorities  desired  by  commu- 
nities. 

Every  effort  would  be  made  to  decentralize 
and  give  the  layman  an  opportunity  to  say 
how  he  would  like  to  see  the  delivery  of 
health  care,  a  courtesy  denied  him  to  date. 

And  there  Is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
now  that  the  cry  for  "community  control"  Is 
less  emotional,  that  It  Is  hard  to  decentral- 
ize effectively,  until  and  unless  there  Is  first 
effective  centralization. 

This  may  be  a  lesson  the  US  has  still  to 
learn  from  Europe:  effective  decentralization 
begins  with  effective  centralization. 

TotrcH  Questions  Nizd  Answertnc 

Two  men  will  play  prominent  but  differing 
roles  In  this  nation's  health  care  crisis  In  the 
months  ahead. 

Both  are  agreed  that  the  present  system 
has  crtticMil  faults. 

Both  are  agreed  on  some  of  the  solutions. 

But  they  differ  considerably  on  how  the 
problems  should  be  met  and  the  solutions 
applied. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  is  proposing  in 
his  health  security  bill  a  national  compre- 
hensive health  care  system,  prepaid  by  In- 
dividual contributions,  by  Income  tax  and 
general  revenues. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Elliot  L.  Richardson  Is  proposing  a  much 
more  expanded  government  health  program, 
wrapped  around  a  formulating  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Plan,  but  without  the  basic 
changes  In  structure  recommended  In  the 
Keimedy  bill. 

In  separate  question  and  answer  sessions 
with  Globe  staff  writer  Ian  Menzles,  both 
Sen.  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Richardson  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  nation's  health  care 
needs  and  how  such  needs  should  be  met, 
one  of  the  major  domestic  Issues  between 
now  and  the  presidential  elections  in  1972. 

Kennedy  was  interviewed  first.  The  ques- 
tions and  his  answers  follow: 

Q — Do  you  feel  most  people  In  this  coun- 
try now  favor  a  form  of  national  health  In- 
surance, meaning  a  system  which  would 
guarantee  them  comprehensive  health  care 


on  the  same  payment  system  as  Social  Secu- 
rity—deduction at  source? 

A — I'm  convinced  that  i>eople  all  across  the 
country — rich  and  poor  alike — are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  delivery  and  financing 
of  health  care,  feeling  it  completely  Inade- 
quate but  I'm  not  convinced  that  most  peo- 
ple understand  what  comprehensive  care  un- 
der a  national  health  Insurance  program 
really  means,  why  It  Is  necessary  to  reor- 
ganize the  delivery  of  health  services  and 
reorganize  the  financing,  and  how  national 
health  Insurance  would  help  resolve  the  criti- 
cal health  manpower  shortage. 

"DEBATE    NECESSARY" 

What  Is  really  needed  Is  a  national  de- 
bate on  the  various  components  of  a  health 
insurance  program  and  we  intend  to  com- 
mence such  a  debate  early  In  this  session  and 
hopefully  make  it  one  of  the  major  issues 
of  the  1972  campaign. 

Q — Why  is  it  that  although  both  the  op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  national  health 
Insurance  agree  that  there  are  great  inequal- 
ities and  inadequacies  In  the  present  health 
care  system,  they  can't  get  together  on  a 
bill  which  would  reform  the  system? 

A — The  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Administration  and  those  who  favor 
national  health  Insurance  Is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  you  can  patch  up 
existing  programs  whereas  the  national 
health  Insurance  advocates,  of  which  I  am 
one,  believe  you  have  to  make  fundamental 
changes  In  order  to  eliminate  the  inefficien- 
cies, inequities  and  waste  which  are  built 
Into  the  present. 

Q — Is  there  a  difference  In  philosophy  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans  toward  a 
national  healUi  Insurance  program  or  has 
this  battle,  first  fought  over  Social  Security, 
diminished  over  the  years? 

A — The  entire  country  sees  the  need  for 
dramatic  changes  at  local,  state  and  Federal 
levels  to  meet  health  care  needs,  but  I  feel 
the  Administration  continues  to  rely  on  pri- 
vate Insurance  mechanisms  to  handle  the 
problem  and  private  insurance  is  not 
equipped  to  meet  this  need. 

Q — "nie  Administration,  In  acknowledging 
deficiencies  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
across  the  nation,  stresses  that  services  to 
the  poor  will  be  improved  under  plans  now 
being  formulated.  Do  you  feel  only  the  poor 
are  being  hurt  by  the  present  system? 

A — There  Isn't  a  family  in  the  lower  mid- 
dle-Income, middle-income  or  even  higher 
middle-Income  groups  that  can  afford  the 
costs  of  catastrophic  long-term  Illness  to- 
day. Both  the  indigent  and  middle  American 
are  suffering  from  the  present  system.  Long- 
term  Illness  now  wipes  out  the  savings  of  a 
family  In  weeks  Instead  of  years. 

Q — Older  Americans  have  been  helped 
somewhat  In  their  health  care  needs  by 
Medicare  (sponsored  by  John  F.  Kennedy) 
but  stlU  suffer  the  lack  of  a  really  compre- 
hensive program  which  even  your  new 
health  security  blU  doesn't  offer.  Is  there 
need  for  a  separate  Older  America  Act? 

A — The  senior  citizens  have  been  the  for- 
gotten citizens  of  our  country  in  terms  of 
health,  income  maintenance,  housing,  em- 
plojTnent  opportunities,  and  we  have  to  ad- 
JiKt  any  health  security  program  to  ensure 
that  their  health  needs  are  going  to  be  ade- 
quately and  fully  looked  after,  and  If  you  had 
asked  me  the  area  of  principle  weakness  in 
our  Health  Security  Act,  it  would  be  the 
need  to  buttress  and  strengthen  those  areas 
which  deal  with  the  health  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

"MAXIMIZE    incentives" 

Q — Administration  spokesmen  in  opposing 
proposals  for  national  health  insurance  are 
stating  that  they  don't  want  to  change  the 
nation's  health  system  by  "fiat."  What  is 
wrong  in  ordering  change? 

A — There  are  now  restrictions  In  20  states 
which  prohibit  the  practice  of  group  medl- 
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cine.  We  h*ve  to  strike  down  these  restric- 
tions. I'm  hopeful  that  the  kinds  of  mecha- 
nisms we're  Introducing  will  maximize  In- 
centives and  efficiencies  to  bring  about 
change. 

Q — Administrators  in  Britain's  national 
health  service  feel  that  health  costs  In  this 
country  will  never  be  checked  until  hospi- 
tals are  put  on  budgeta.  physicians  are  de- 
ployed to  meet  needs,  group  practice  Is  en- 
couraged and  ambtilatory  services  empha- 
sized. Do  you  agree  with  them? 
A — Yes,  I  do. 

Q — A  lot  of  word  games  have  been  played 
by  both  sides  In  estimating  the  cost  of  run- 
ning a  national  health  service  and  It  Is  hard 
to  determine  even  the  near  truth.  Would 
there  be  any  value  In  setting  up  a  presiden- 
tial commission  to  study  the  entire  area  of 
financing  a   national   health   service? 

A — I  have  real  hesitancy  In  doing  this. 
having  been  a  sponsor  of  the  Scranton  Com- 
mlHfilon.  the  Elsenhower  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence and  the  Kerner  Commlselon,  three 
really  distinguished  commissions  which 
came  up  with  pertinent,  significant  and 
relevant  social  opinions.  I  think  the  facts 
are  in  on  the  need  for  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  which  was  studied  by  the 
prestigious  Oinunittee  of  One  Hundred  (the 
Eeuther  committee)  oompoeed  of  outstand- 
ing health  experts  and  health  economists.  I 
think  what  is  needed  now  is  to  educate  the 
American  people  on  the  facts  of  national 
health  Insuranoe. 

Q — ^How  will  the  public  receive  this  edu- 
cation? 

A — Through  the  me<lla  and  through  the 
Congress. 

Q — Have  you  mapped  out  any  congres- 
sional strategy? 

A — I  would  expect  the  health  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Labcn-  Committee  to  hold  extensive 
hearings  on  the  Health  Security  Act  early 
this  year. 

Q — What  are  the  biggest  hang-ups  between 
the  Administration  and  the  Health  Security 
Act  proponents? 

A — The  influence  of  insurance  companies 
and  the  drug  induatry  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  well  understood.  I'm  still  suffi- 
ciently hopeful  that  we'll  be  able  to  make 
some  progrees  with  both  groups  as  to  the 
value  and  pertinence  of  the  health  security 
approach. 

Q — Do  you  expect  any  compromise  can  be 
worked  out? 

A — In  order  to  Increase  health  manpower 
you're  going  to  have  to  reorganize  and  re- 
structure the  system.  I'd  be  quite  prepwired 
to  alter  and  change  legislation  but  I  wouldn't 
be  prepared  to  change  the  fundamental 
thrust  and  approaches  which  I  feel  are  basic. 
Q — Can  we  have  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  under  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration or  do  we  have  to  wait  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Admlnlatratlon? 

A — rve  been  Impressed  by  the  willingness 
of  many  younger  and  more  progressive  Re- 
publicans to  address  themselves  to  this  issue. 
Sen.  Cooper,  one  of  the  deans  of  the  Elepubil- 
can  Party  and  of  the  Senate,  and  Sen.  Saxby 
of  Ohio  sponsored  this  legislation  with  me. 

"BLTNTI  OPPOSmON" 

Q — Do  you  feel  that  with  some  Republican 
support  there  is  hope  for  this  bill  In  the  next 
two  years  or  will  it  be  debated  over  the  next 
two  years  and  brought  to  a  vote  in  '73? 

A — Hopefully  we'll  get  Senate  action  In  the 
next  two  years.  Those  who've  been  In  the 
Senate  longer  and  understand  the  power  of 
some  of  the  opposition  have  Indicated  to  me 
that  we'd  be  extremely  fortunate  and  lucky 
to  have  it  pass  before  1972. 

Q— What  about  the  Administration's 
health  counter  package  now  being  developed 
for  a  presidential  message  in  mid  to  late 
February? 

A— It's  interesting  that  the  opponents, 
rather  than  taking  a  position  of  blind  op- 


position, at   least  are  prepared   to  come  up 
with  alternatives  and  encourage  hearings. 

Q^Is  It  possible  that  health  care  may  Just 
become  a  political  football  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic drive  for  the  White  House  in  "72? 

A — It  may  well  become  one  of  the  political 
Issues. 

The  questions  and  answers  of  the  Richard- 
son interview  follow: 

Q — Do  you  feel  the  nation  can  Improve 
the  delivery  of  its  health  care  system  without 
changing  the  basic  strrOure  of  the  system? 
Ar.d  If  so.  how? 

A— It  can't  be  done  without  substantial 
changes  In  the  structure.  The  question  Is 
really  how  far  reaching  these  changes  have 
to  be.  For  instance,  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
done  without  the  Introduction  on  a  broad 
scale  of  comprehensive  prepayment  as  a 
means  of  forcing  into  a  single  focus  all  the 
costs  associated  with  the  whole  range  of 
services  from  prevention  and  health  maln- 
ten.ince  through  acute  care  to  convalescent 
care.  And  until  and  unless  this  means  of 
financing  is  achieved  there  is  inevitably  go- 
ing to  be  more  waste  and  inefficiency  In  the 
deployment  of  resources  than  we  can  afford. 
So  to  that  extent  at  least,  I  think  struc- 
tural change  is  necessary. 

But  I  think  the  case  is  by  no  means  clear 
at  this  stage  that  It  is  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  measures  required  to  assure  efficiency  In 
the  deployment  of  resources  by  the  kind  of 
means  I've  mentioned  and  to  assure  their 
accessibility,  by  creating  a  total  national 
system. 

Q — The  Family  Health  Insurance  Plan 
would  substitute  for  Medicaid  and  on  a 
broader,  more  equitable  and  hopefully  less 
costly  basis.  But  how  would  It  correct  the 
maldistribution  of  physicians,  lack  of  group 
practice,  overuse  of  hospital  beds,  redun- 
dancy in  the  location  of  hospitals  and  the 
redundancy  of  adjacent  hospitals  special- 
izing In  the  same  high-level  procedures  such 
as  open-heart  surgery,  neurosurgery,  cancer 
therapy,  all  of  which  add  to  cost? 

A — The  short  answer  Is  that  the  Family 
Health  Insurance  Plan  by  itself  would  not 
overcome  any  of  those  problems.  So  the 
question  then  Is  to  what  extent  can  the 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plan,  as  a  financ- 
ing device,  be  used  to  exert  leverage  for  the.se 
purposes.  How  do  you  build  Into  the  eligibil- 
ity for  FHIP  coverage  or  reimbursement  some 
leverage,  and  what  other  things  can  you  do 
concurrently  besides  FHIP  that  will  move 
in  these  directions?  It  Is  essentially  this  set 
of  questions  that  we  are  focusing  on  most 
sharply  right  now. 

Q--It  seems  to  have  been  Impossible  to 
change  these  conditions  under  our  present 
system,  yet  the  government  already  pays  36 
percent  of  national  health  costs  which  should 
give  them  leverage  but  they  have  failed  to 
use  such  leverage.  Do  you  feel  HEW  will  exert 
leverage  within  the  present  structure? 

A — Number  one.  we  Intend  to  try  and  I 
believe  we  can.  At  any  rate  the  result  will 
prove  determinative  as  to  whether  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  go  beyond  the  set  of  measures  that 
we  will  be  proposing  in  February. 

PAYROLL    DEDTTCnONS 

Q — Advocates  for  national  health  insur- 
ance, whfc  are  represented  by  the  Eennedy- 
Griffltlis  health  security  bill,  want  to  raise 
all  the  monies  for  a  comprehensive  national 
health  system  through  the  same  means  as 
Social  Security — a  salary  employee-employer 
tax  at  source  and  for  the  self-employed 
through  Income  tax.  Why  does  the  Adminis- 
tration oppose  this  method  which  has  become 
the  rule  in  most  Western  nations? 

A — The  Administration  doesn't  oppose  the 
utilization  of  a  payroll  tax  in  principle  for 
the  financing  of  health  care  costs.  We  accept 
and  support  Its  use  for  Medicare  and  we  have 
under  consideration  its  use  for  catastrophic 
health  costs.  Our  objection  to  utilizing  It  as 
the  primary  means  for  the  financing  of  health 


care  costs  is  that  we  don't  think  the  case 
has  been  made  for  the  displacement  of  exist- 
ing financial  arrangements,  including  those 
made  through  collective  bargaining.  And  we 
believe  that  the  kinds  of  identifiable  dis- 
parities and  deficiencies  In  the  existing  sys- 
tem that  do  require  action,  many  of  which 
you've  listed  above,  can  be  done  by  more 
sharply  focused  means  than  through  this 
massive  device  which,  except  to  the  extent 
that  It  does  focus  on  these  identifiable  prob- 
lems, has  the  effect  prlmaitly  of  substituting 
for  existing  mechanisms. 

Q — In  other  words  leverage  could  be  used 
without  recourse  to  the  old  adage  "he  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune." 

A — No.  I  wouldn't  quite  put  It  that  way. 
I  would  say  that  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment paying  as  much  as  a  third  of  the  na- 
tion's health  bill  now,  and  If  we  had  a  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Plan  (extended  Medicaid), 
and  particularly  if  we  Incorporated  cata- 
strophic Ulnees  benefits,  this  would  be  enough 
of  a  proportional  payment  of  the  piper  to 
be  able  to  call  as  much  of  the  tune  as  needed. 
And  beyond  this,  beyond  leverage  through 
financing,  we  would  rely  on  other  devices. 

Q — Under  the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  bill,  the 
department  of  HEW,  which  is  held  in  high 
regard  throughout  the  nation,  would  have 
overall  supervision  of  the  nation's  health 
services  through  its  regional  offices.  Wouldn't 
this  lead  to  improved  care,  equalization  and 
the  necessary  leverage  to  change  obvious  dis- 
tortions in  the  system? 

A — Yes.  it  would.  The  thing  I'm  not  clear 
about  is  when  you  say  "national  health  serv- 
ices '  at  the  beginning  of  the  question.  If 
you  had  the  total  plan,  the  total  plan  cculd 
be  used  for  these  purposes.  The  question 
really  Is  how  much  less  than  the  total  financ- 
ing plan  can  you  get  by  with  and  still  be 
able  to  exert  this  kind  of  Impact. 

Q — Supposing  we  minimize  restructuring 
and  ask  instead  whether  it  would  be  good  to 
give  HEW  more  power  to  bring  about  reform. 

A— Clearly,  the  answer  is  yes.  and  many  of 
the  recommendations  that  we're  working  on 
would  Involve  a  greater  degree  of  this  kiiid 
of  power. 

DETAn.S    NEXT   MONTH 

Q — There  seems  agreement  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats  as  to  what  the  problems  are 
and  even  considerable  agreement  as  to  what 
the  solutions  might  be.  Do  you  feel  hope- 
ful that  some  of  these  problems — lack  of 
group  practice,  maldistribution  of  physicians, 
overxise  of  hospital  beds  etc. — can  be  re- 
solved and  will  an  effort  be  made  to  correct 
these  inequities  In  the  Administration  bUl? 

A — Yes,  definitely,  yes.  These  are  the  things 
that  we  are  trying  to  resolve  and  are  now 
shaping  the  instruments  to  do  so. 

Q— When  wUl  details  of  the  Administration 
plan  be  available? 

A — We  won't  be  in  any  position  to  submit 
the  whole  package  to  Congress  before  the 
middle  of  February  at  the  earliest. 

Q — Will  you  have  a  Federal  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  (broadened  substitute  for  Medic- 
aid) even  thougli  Congress  takes  no  action 
on  the  Family  Assistance  Program  (It  was 
planned  to  tie  both  together  eventually). 

A— Yes. 

MoRX  Women   Doctors.   More  Group 
Practic*  Predicted 

This  nation  Is  on  the  eve  of  massive 
change  in  its  health  system  brought  about 
by  enormous  cost  spirals,  a  severe  shortage 
of  medical  manpower  and  blatant  Inequality 
In  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

What  changes  can  we  expect? 

Will  there  be  more  women  doctors?  Will 
nurses  finally  get  an  even  break?  Will  hos- 
pitals have  to  go  on  budgets?  Will  we  pro- 
duce doctors  In  a  shorter  period  of  time?  Is 
the    public   aware    that    lack    of   control   of 
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physicians  and  hospitals  is  raising  costs  while 
In  some  cases  producing  inferior  medicine? 

Two  nationally  recognized  leaders  in  hos- 
pital and  medical -educational -manpower 
fields  gave  their  views  on  these  major  health 
Issues  to  The  Globe  recently  in  specially 
taped  Interviews. 

Tliey  were  Dr.  John  H.  Knowles,  director 
of  ihe  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the 
man  first  chosen  by  former  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Finch  to  be  the  nation's  under- 
secretary of  health  until  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  said  "No,"  and  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Ebert,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  a  medical  educator  recognized  for 
his  understanding  of  the  changing  medical 
scene. 

The  question  and  answers  of  the  interview 
with  Dr.  Knowles  follow: 

Q — As  one  of  the  nation's  leading  hospital 
administrators  have  you  reservations  about 
the  national  health  security  bill  proposed  by 
Sen.  Kennedy  and  Rep.  Griffiths  which  would 
exert  budget  control  over  hospitals? 

A — Yes,  although  the  Kennedy  bill  doesn't 
have  enough  details  so  that  one  can  be  sure 
how  it  would  be  implemented.  But  it's  all 
very  well  to  say  that  we're  going  to  collect 
money  and  then  throw  a  stated  amount  Into 
a  region  and  then  get  all  the  folks  there  to 
whack  it  up  and  be  good  fellows.  Within 
certain  limits  that  could  be  the  ultimate 
prescription  for  mediocrity  in  that,  like  the 
traditional  pork  barrel,  money  might  be  al- 
located not  necessarily  on  merit  but  on  the 
basis  of  political  consideration  and  so-called 
equality — You  have  to  remember  that  health 
In  this  country,  under  direct  government 
control,  has  been  put  at  the  very  lowest  end 
of  priorities — look  at  the  municipal  hospi- 
tals, the  veterans  hospitals,  the  state  mantal 
hospitals  and  you'll  see  something  ttiat  to 
undignified,  paralyzed  by  civil  servloe,  ex- 
cessively bureaucratic,  unresponsive  and 
starved  of  adequate  funds. 

CHANOK    NEEDED 

Now  having  said  all  that,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  present  public  and  private 
financing  of  medical  services  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  and  so  we've  got  to  change 
the  system  and  the  Kennedy  bill  is  the  first 
attempt,  and  It's  a  decent  attempt,  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  chaos  and  for  that  we 
should  be  grateful,  but  the  Kennedy  bill 
won't  be  the  final  form;  we'll  not  see  any- 
thmg  that  even  smacks  of  national  health 
iiisurance  or  compulsory  health  insurance 
for  all  Americans  in  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  any  reform  there  will  have  to  be  a  bal- 
ance of  producer  and  consumer  interest. 
Consumers  thus  far  have  found,  and  I  hate 
to  say  it.  that  the  only  way  they  can  be 
heard  is  through  legislation — city,  state  and 
Federal  legislation — that's  the  main  way 
they've  been  able  to  influence  the  system. 

Q— Is  the  answer  to  holding  costs  to  put 
hospitals  on  a  budget  as  provided  in  the 
Health  Security  Act? 

A— Yes,  I  think  so.  Providing  that  public 
administrators  can  be  quickly  responsive 
and  in  a  position  to  resolve  conflicts  rapidly. 
I'll  be  happy  to  take  my  chances  with  any 
bureaucracy  if  they  are  responsive,  and  I 
think  they  can  be.  Central  regional  bodies 
should  do  some  regulating,  say  "no"  to 
some  things  a  hospital  wants  and  "yes"  to 
others. 

Q — Would  budgetary  control  of  hospitals 
by  some  regional  body  lead  to  better  medi- 
cine"' 

A — Yes.  it  -vould  Indeed.  I  was  talking  to 
a  vascular  surgeon,  a  heart  surgeon,  last 
night  and  I  said.  "How  are  you  doing?"  He 
said,  "It's  pretty  tough.  I  make  a  good  liv- 
ing but  I  have  to  travel  all  over  to  operate. 
south  of  Boston,  north  of  Boston,  New 
Hampshire.  I  don't  have  the  advantage  of 
your  guys  with  their  teams  and  I  get  called 
all  times  of  the  night  becavise  a  chest  tube 
isn't  working  or  something.  It's  tough." 


I'll  say  its  tough.  He  shouldn't  be  doing 
these  operations.  They  should  be  done  here 
in  town  where  we've  got  the  machines  and 
where  morbidity  and  mortality  are  very  low. 
All  hospitals  in  this  city  don't  do  open- 
heart  surgery  and  they  shouldn't.  Three  or 
four  of  us  do  them  and  do  them  well,  and 
that's  enough.  Someone  should  be  deter- 
mining this.  No  one  Is  at  present. 

AMA    OPPOSED    KIM 

Pluralism  and  compketition  is  fine  until  It 
works  against  the  public  Interest.  The  major 
reason  the  AMA  didn't  want  me  down  there 
in  Washington  wasn't  because  I  was  a  flaming 
liberal,  a  communist,  or  a  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society.  They  know  I  know  what 
the  facta  are  and  that  I'm  willing  to  say 
them. 

Q — Is  there  a  poor  distribution  of  medical 
manpower  throughout  the  country,  too  many 
physicians  In  hospitals,  too  few  in  the  central 
city? 

A — There  is  a  terrible  distribution  of  medi- 
cal manpower  in  the  nation.  The  weight  is 
in  the  major  city  medical  centers,  in  middle- 
class  subiu-ban  rings,  and  almost  non-exist- 
ent In  Inner  city  populations  (about  25  mil- 
lion people)  and  equally  bad  In  rural  and 
poor  suburban  areas  (another  15  miUlon 
people ) . 

Q — Does  this  mean  physician  crowding  in 
the  hospitals? 

A — Yes.  and  part  of  this  is  understandable 
because  physicians  don't  want  to  get  away 
from  the  massive  technology  and  back-up 
of  a  hospital,  its  multiple  services.  They 
want  to  do  good  medicine.  Twenty  years  ago 
in  Roxbury  there  were  76  physicians;  today 
there  are  15.  In  Charlestown  there  were  eight 
or  10,  now  there  are  four — of  course,  we  have 
a  health  center  there  now. 

Q — Could  highly  efficient  group  practice, 
some  of  It  university  attached  such  as  the 
Harvard  Community  Health  Service,  perhaps 
provide  an  attractive  alternative  for  young 
physician-surgeons  who  today  hope  to  stay 
In  hospitals? 

A — The  answer  Is  yes.  Absolutely.  I  spent 
a  whole  morning  with  six  of  our  young  resi- 
dents In  internal  medicine  who  want  to  sta; 
here  and  draw  up  a  group  practice  plan — 
one  they  think  would  be  even  better  than  the 
Harvard  plan.  They  want  to  put  their  plan 
together  and  they  want  my  help  to  get 
financing.  They  don't  want  to  do  fee-for-serv- 
iee  stuff. 

Q — In  this  respect  then  the  natlcmal  health 
security  program  would  be  good  if  it  helped 
young  physicians  to>-enter  innovative  group 
practices  serving  the  community. 

A — Sure,  put  positive  things  In  the  bill. 
That's  the  paat  I  like  and  I  like  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  bill.  The  other  quarter  I 
don't,  and  I  believe  that  quarter  is  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  shaking  down. 

Q — What  do  you  predict? 

A — We're  going  to  have  that  wonderful 
grind  for  which  this  country  Is  famous  dur- 
ing which  you'll  have  miles  of  testimony  and 
try  to  strike  a  con4>roml8e  that  will  at  least 
go  part  way  to  solving  the  problem,  and  I 
think  it  wUl  be  a  big  issue  in  1972. 

Q — Do  you  feel  that  someone,  somebody 
of  government,  must  exert  control  on  the  lo- 
cation of  new  hospitals  so  that  there  is  a 
minimum  redundancy  of  hospital  location  as 
well  as  specialties  within  the  hospitals? 

A — Definitely.  If  a  hospital  on  the  North 
Shore  decides  that  it  suddenly  wants  to  go 
Into  chest  surgery  and  the  regional  group 
knows  that  its  unit  is  only  used  twice  a 
week,  whereas  we're  operating  15  times  a  day 
at  MGH.  then  they  should  say  "no."  The 
region  doesn't  need  any  more  chest  units. 

Q — Does  the  public  understand  about 
these  weaknesses  In  the  present  system? 

A— No,  this  has  to  be  brought  out.  We 
have  to  find  creative,  new  ways  of  retaining 
freedom  while  getting  equality.  I  believe 
there  is  going  to  be  some  new  politics  in  this 
country;  new  people  will  emerge. 


crrES  NIXON  plan 


Q — Have  you  any  feelings  about  the  Ad- 
ministration plan — ^Family  Health  Insur- 
ance— which  Is  being  developed  as  an  answer 
to  the  present  Inequities  and  health  inflation 
costs? 

A — My  understanding,  as  It  hasn't  been 
presented  yet.  Is  that  It  will  take  existing 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  money,  and  contract 
in  regions  on  a  per  head  basis  for  health  care 
and  thereby  be  tighter  in  prudent  use  of 
money.  But  you  are  not  going  to  see  any- 
thing happen  unless  the  AMA  wants  it.  If 
Congress  throws  the  bill  to  the  President  and 
If  it's  too  much  for  the  AMA  (which  Is  right 
in  the  White  House)  then  the  President  will 
veto  it.  It  would  be  nice  If  for  the  first  time 
Republicans  would  arrogate  a  social  Issue  to 
themselves  and  provide  constructive  solu- 
tions. 

The  questions  and  answers  of  the  Interview 
with  Dr.  Ebert  follow: 

Q — Are  we  producing  enough  physicians  to 
take  care  of  the  nation's  health  needs? 

A — Not  if  we  continue  the  organization  of 
medical  care  as  it  is  at  present.  There  is 
nothing  to  encourage  doctors  to  practice  in 
rural  areas  or  the  central  city.  However,  the 
physician  shortage  would  not  seem  too  ex- 
treme If  we  were  to  use  more  supportive 
health  professionals  and  give  them  more  re- 
sponsibility and  develop  group  practice.  But 
we  aren't  Just  going  to  solve  our  problems 
by  organizing  para-medical  care  so  we  will 
need  an  increase  in  physldans  as  well  as  a 
changing  pattern  of  health  care  delivery. 

Q — Are  the  figures  as  testified  before  Con- 
gress correct  in  your  view  that  we  are  short 
50,000  physicians.  20,000  dentists  and  150,000 
nurses? 

A — Figures  are  pretty  meaningless.  If  you 
simply  add  50,000  physicifuis  and  did  noth- 
ing else  I  don't  think  It  would  have  very 
much  Impact  on  what  happened  in  this 
country  in  terms  of  medical  care. 

Q — At  what  rate  are  we  producing  physi- 
cians today  and  what  should  it  be  to  take 
care  of  the  nation's  health  needs? 

A — I  dont  think  anyone  can  give  you  any 
absolutes  but  at  the  very  least  we  should  be 
producing  enough  physicians  so  that  we  don't 
have  to  import  20  percent  of  the  phyiclans 
now  licensed  throughout  the  country.  So 
we  ought  to  increase  the  number  of  physi- 
cians by  20  percent  Immediately.  And  be- 
cause there  are  further  medical  needs  to  be 
met.  I  think  It  would  be  reasonable  to  say 
that  we  should  probcU>ly  double  the  present 
output  of  physicians  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Q — What  is  the  present  annual  rate  of  new 
physicians? 

A — ^About  9000  a  year. 

Q — What's  the  answer  to  the  shortage — 
more  medloal  schools,  shorter  preptaratlon  or 
a  new  approach  to  attract  young  men? 

MORE    MEDICAL    SCHOOLS 

A — I  would  agree  with  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission report  that  we  probably  have  to  have 
more  medical  schools  not  only  to  produce 
more  physicians  but  because  of  the  presence 
of  medical  schools  In  an  area  seems  to  have 
an  Impact  on  the  general  quality  of  care  and 
It  does  provide  an  opportunity  for  people 
who  want  to  go  into  medicine  and  are  quali- 
fied. We  have  to  remember  that  there  are 
more  qualified  applicants  for  medical  schools 
than  are  taken.  So  one  must  ask  the  social 
question — shoidd  you  deny  entry  into  a  pro- 
fession where  there  is  clearly  a  Job  for  that 
person?  Medicine  Is  the  only  area  of  educa- 
tion today  which  Is  basically  restricted  and 
where  people  who  are  qualified  can't  get  In. 
I  don't  think  that's  a  good  social  policy. 

Q — What  about  nurses?  Would  more 
money  and  better  working  conditions  help 
recruitment? 

A — Yes.  I  feel  this  Is  an  Important  point 
because  the  nurse  is  quite  limited  as  to  what 
she  can  earn  in  medicine  compared  to  the 
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physician  and  there  la  a  buUt-ln  Inequity  In 
working  condltiona,  in  control  over  the 
hours  she  worlts.  I  believe  a  lot  of  what's 
happened  In  nursing  Is  because  nurses  have 
been  put  upon  by  the  medical  profession  for 
many  years.  This  ralaes  the  entire  problem 
of  women  in  medicine  and  If  you  look  at  the 
profession  of  medicine  It's  designed  for  the 
man;  not  for  the  woman.  That  should  be 
changed  because  women  could  do  very  well 
In  medicine  and  indeed  one  could  say  that 
some  of  our  problems  in  not  having  better 
family  physicians  is  because  we've  excluded 
so  many  women. 

Q — Would  it  be  easier  for  the  part-time 
woman  physician  to  operate  within  the  area 
of  group  practice  than  solo  practice? 

A — Yes.  much.  Women  are  really  greatly 
handicapped  in  solo  practice.  In  a  group,  the 
hovurs  can  be  controlled  and  she  could  oper- 
ate much  more  effectively. 

Q — Might  this  not  encourage  women  to  go 
through  the  long  years  of  medical  prepara- 
tion? 

A — Yes.  She  could  at  first  limit  practice  to 
four  or  five  hours  a  day  if  she  were  married 
and  had  children.  Then  when  the  children 
reached  school  age  she  might  practice  full 
time.  But  she  couldn't  do  that  in  solo  prac- 
tice. Only  in  anesthesia  and  in  psychiatry 
Is  a  woman  physician  able  to  use  her  skills 
for  limited  periods  during  the  day. 

MORZ     WOKXN     DOCTOBS 

Q — Do  you  support  an  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  women  physicians  to  men? 

A— Yes,  and  I  think  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease. There  is  a  good  deal  of  pressure  being 
put  on  us  and  I  think  Its  high  time  this 
occiured.  Its  a  national  resource  that  w« 
should  use. 

Q — Even  if  the  nation  adopted  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  what  would  have 
to  be  done  to  speed  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  physicians,  nurses,  and  dentists  per 
capita? 

A— I  agree  with  the  Carnegie  report  that 
we  have  to  do  something  to  Uim  down  the 
number  of  years  in  the  educational  process. 
I  believe  that  undergraduate  education  could 
be  cut  to  three  years,  medical  education  to 
about  three  years  for  the  average  student 
and  residency  training  to  three  years  which 
would  mean  that,  in  most  instances,  one 
could  produce  a  doctor  in  nine  years  after 
high  school  Instead  of  today's  12  to  13.  And 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation would  suffer. 

It  is  very  significant  that  those  who  were 
in  accelerated  education  programs  during 
World  War  U  at  Harvard,  on  analysis,  have 
done  as  well  as  those  who  were  not.  We  will 
always  need  flexibuity,  especially  if  we're 
going  to  recruit  more  people  from  minority 
groups  who  may  need  remedial  work  because 
of  a  poor  start  In  primary  and  secondary 
school.  But  there  should  be  a  speed-up  and 
this  would  apply  to  dentists  and  nurses  too 
Nurses  to  gain  prestige  have  been  extending 
educational  courses,  but  I  feel  there  should 
be  different  levels  in  nursing  and  that  nurs- 
ing education  should  be  continued  while 
nurses  axe  working. 

C)— Would  the  acceptance  of  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  close  the  physi- 
cian-shortage gap  more  quickly  than  stay- 
ing with  present  methods? 

A — Simply  adopting  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  doesn't  really  do  anything 
except  pay  for  the  care  and  presumably  give 
people  more  money  to  buy  care.  But  It  doesn't 
guarantee  that  there  U  going  to  be  any 
change  in  the  distribution  of  care.  National 
health  Insurance  must  build  In  Incentives 
to  provide  total  care  for  groups  and  not  Just 
pay  bills  as  they  come  in. 

Q — Would  a  redistribution  of  physicians  In 
It.s'-if  cure  the  alleged  doctor  shortage  or 
is  there  an  actual  number  shortage  under 
any  conditions? 
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A — Certainly  a  redistribution  of  doctors 
would  go  a  long  way  In  resolving  the  prob- 
lem, but  It  Is  dlfflciUt  to  say  what  Is  the 
approprUte  amount  of  doctor's  services. 
Doctors  In  the  suburbs  are  busy.  They  are 
being  used  all  the  time.  The  call  on  their 
services  is  very  great.  So  in  terms  of  de- 
mand there  wovUd  be  unmet  demand  if  you 
redistributed  them  away  from  those  suburbs, 
but  It  would  result  In  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution. In  terms  of  needs,  the  country's 
needs  would  be  better  met,  but  needs  and 
demands  are  different  In  medicine. 

CROUP    PRACTICX    LIKKLY 

Q — Is  It  true  that  under  greater  group 
practice  which  would  be  demanded  under 
Sen.  Kennedy's  and  Rep.  Griffiths'  health  se- 
curity bUI  the  doctor  shortage  gap  could  be 
closed  more  rapidly? 

A — I  don't  think  group  practice  alone  can 
do  It.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a  doctor  in 
a  group  Is  more  productive  than  a  doctor  in 
solo  practice,  some  of  whom  see  more  than 
100  patients  a  day.  However,  group  practice 
would  permit  greater  use  of  physician  and 
nurse  assistance  so  productivity  potentially 
could  be  increased  by  the  group  more  than 
by  the  solo  practitioner.  Oroup  practice  does 
ensure  better  maintenance  of  quality. 

Q — Do  you  feel  that  group  practice  would 
appeal  to  the  physician  graduates  of  today 
and  tomorrow  more  than  general  practice? 

A — I  think  general  practice  Is  a  misnomer 
because  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  train 
the  type  of  GPs  who  did  everything  as  in  the 
past.  It's  perfectly  clear  he's  not  going  to  do 
major  surgery  and  there's  no  need  for  it.  It's 
not  clear  if  he's  going  to  do  normal  obstetrics 
but  that  can  be  resolved.  It's  most  likely  he'll 
be  in  the  major  areas  that  dominate  the  care 
of  the  family — internal  medicine,  pediatrics 
and  obstetrics. 

These  three  areas  would  take  care  of  prob- 
ably 90  percent  of  the  patients  and  they'd 
only  have  to  call  the  specialist  for  the  very 
difficult  things.  And  unlike  Great  BrlUln. 
he'd  take  care  of  his  patients  in  the  hospi- 
tal. (Ed.  note;  Great  Britain  is  now  in  the 
process  of  changing  to  the  American  pattern 
and  allowing  OP's  In  hospitals.) 

Q — Do  you  feel  young  men  becoming 
physicians  today,  not  Just  In  the  East,  will 
find  a  national  health  service  approach  to 
the  delivery  of  health  care  quite  acceptable? 

A — My  general  Impression  is  that  they  will. 
As  one  talks  to  Students  today  they  are 
concerned  with  the  social  implications  of 
what  they  do  and  the  care  they  deliver. 
There  is  a  greater  social  responsibUity  for 
medicine  than  perhaps  was  recognized  in  the 
past. 

I  don't  mean  this  as  an  Indictment  of 
physicians  in  the  past  but  it  wasn't  how 
they  looked  at  their  role.  I  think  there  Is 
clearly  a  move  away  by  the  young  physician 
from  solo  practice  to  group  practice  because 
group  practice  is  more  rewarding  in  terms 
of  keeping  up  and  having  colleagues  with 
whom  to  talk.  I  think  even  the  idea  that 
ultimately  the  physician  might  in  some 
fashion  be  salaried  or  partially  salaried  Is 
much  more  acceptable  today  than  it  was  In 
the  past. 

Q — Can  we  meet  the  desirable  goals  of 
national  medical  care  without  changing  the 
delivery  structure? 

A— I  think  we  must  change  the  structure. 
In  Tact  I  think  to  say  that  we're  going  to  do 
anything  and  not  change  the  structure  Is 
Just  plain  sUly.  If  we  can  keep  the  Initiative 
In  the  private  sector  enough  so  that  there 
can  be  competitive  plans  for  changing  the 
structure,  I  think  we  can  use  the  kind  of 
unique  genius  that  this  country  has  of  really 
trying  to  do  It  more  in  the  private  sector 
and  not  In  a  monolithic  way  by  the  govern- 
ment. 


Is  Good  Health  fob  Americans  a  Right  or 
A  Privilege? 

( By  Ian  Menzlos ) 

Never  has  a  nation  been  snowed  with  more 
health  care  doubletalk  than  America. 

The  public  has  been  misled,  confused,  com- 
promised, lied  to  and  lobbied  out  of  any 
opportunity  to  understand  or  influence  the 
way  it  should  pay  for  and  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  what  Is  often  called  life's  most  prized 
possession — good  health. 

And,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  it  has 
taken  a  crisis  to  force  things  into  the  open: 
In  this  case  one  so  uncontrolled  that  without 
major  reform,  the  nation  faces  a  complete 
breakdown  of  its  medical  care  system  within 
three  years. 

Now,  finally,  as  medical  calamity  threat- 
ens, the  public  Is  going  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  influence  the  health  care  direc- 
tion that  the  nation  takes. 

But.  although  the  options  will  become 
clearer,  it  will  still  be  enormously  difficult, 
In  the  welter  of  claims  and  counter-claims, 
for  the  average  man  and  womm  to  Isolate 
basic  dimerences  between  plans  and  make 
evaluative  Uectslons 

At  least  sHt  proposals  to  change  the  na- 
tion's health  >^  system  will  be  heard  In 
Congress  this  yeJtyTo  try  to  under.nand  the 
specifics  of  each  inSkn  effort  to  make  com- 
parisons would  be  m^bs^fficult.  Tlie  basic 
options  however  can  be  narrowed  down  to 
three. 

The  three  basic  options  Involve  philosophic 
concepts  and  attitudes,  including  a  reap- 
praisal of  what  is  and  what  U  not  "the  Amer- 
ican way." 

Americans  have  to  decide,  for  Instance, 
whether  health  care  should  be  considered  a 
right  or  a  purchasable  commodity. 

This  is  the  first  basic  decision  that  every- 
one will  have  to  make,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  health  issue  facing  the 
nation. 

If  the  majority  decide  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  health  is  a  basic  right,  then  It 
means  that  the  best  health  care  possible 
must  be  extended  to  every  American  as 
needed. 

It  also  means  that  such  health  care  must 
be  offered  to  every  American  irrespective  of 
ability  to  pay,  in  exactly  the  same  wav  as  the 
principle  of  public  education  is  available 
today. 

Acceptance  of  this  concept  would  require  a 
major  change  in  direction  because  our  cur- 
rent health  system  does  not  make  health 
care  a  universal  right;  does  not  make  it  avail- 
able to  every  American  irrespective  of  abil- 
ity to  pay.  and  makes  no  provision  for 
chronic  or  catastrophic  illness.  Health  care 
now  has  to  be  purchased  like  an  automobll*' 
or  a  washing  machine.  If  you  can  afford  It. 
you  can  have  it,  for  as  long  as  you  can  pa> 
for  it. 

Although  some  "free"  care  Is  available  for 
the  Indigent,  it  is  limited  and  not  always 
accessible,  and  there  are  millions  of  average 
citizens  who  can  only  afford  a  certain  amount 
of  health  care  and  always  have  to  weigh  how 
much  care  they  can  afford.  Too  often  it  is 
too  little,  too  late. 

So  America  has  to  decide  whether  healtb 
care  should  be  as  much  of  a  national  right 
as  free  speech  or  fair  trial,  even  though  it 
wasn't  mentioned  in  the  first  10  amend- 
ments. 

TWO   PLANS  COMPLETE 

Not  all  feel  It  should  be,  including  the 
present  Administration,  many  Southern 
Democrats  and  most  conservative  Republi- 
cans. And  it  Is  this  division  which  causes 
the  hang-up  over  the  second  basic  question, 
which  is: 

How  shall  the  nation  pay  for  health  care? 

Here  again  a  decision  has  to  be  made. 
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There  are  really  two  distinct  methods  with 
several  varieties  in  between. 

One  way  is  for  people  to  continue  to  pur- 
chase the  health  care  they  can  afford.  And 
those  unable  to  purchase  any  health  care 
would  have  it  purchased  for  them  by  the 
government,  which  would  contract  with  phy- 
sicians or  hospitals  either  directly  or  through 
a  third  party. 

This  is  basically  the  situation  today,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  govern- 
ment already  is  picking  up  36  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  healtli  care  bill. 

The  second  way  would  be  to  have  a  cc«n- 
pulsory  national  health  Insurance  program 
to  which  everyone  able  to  j>ay  would  con- 
tribute a  fixed  amount  from  wages  or  un- 
earned Income,  plus  employer  contrlbutlcwis, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Social  Security 
is  supported  today. 

However,  the  largest  amount  would  be  con- 
tributed by  the  government  from  general  tax 
revenues,  50  percent,  which  Is  16  percent 
more  than  the  government  is  currently  con- 
tributing to  health  care. 

This  method  would  in  fact  guarantee  that 
every  American  could  have  as  much  headth 
care  as  needed  no  matter  the  length  or  seri- 
ousness of  his  Illness  for  a  flat  payment  de- 
ductible at  source. 

The  government  would  estimate  the  de- 
sirable goeJs  of  health  care  and  budget  ac- 
cordingly Just  as  It  does  for  national  defense. 

It  is  really  not  a  radical  switch.  It  would 
simply  be  putting  health  on  the  same  basis 
as  Social  Security,  with  similar  funding. 

The  nation  would  be  Insuring  ite  health 
with  the  government  Instead  of  In  different 
ways  as  at  present. 

Both  methods  have  weaknesses. 

The  current  way  has  produced  an  enormous 
health  cost  spiral  because  neither  private 
insurance  nor  nonprofit  insurance,  the  two 
main  contractors,  have  any  definitive  control 
over  physician  or  hospital  charges,  or  more 
importantly,  what  causes  those  charges. 

And  even  more  uncontrolled  Is  what  the 
government  pays  out  for  the  care  of  the 
medically  indigent  under  Medicaid.  In  each 
case,  the  charges  are  met  without  much  ques- 
tion and  without  control. 

A  National  Health  Insurance  program 
would  be  no  more  successful  than  the  pres- 
ent method  unless  controls  and  Incentives 
were  built  In.  which  they  have  been. 

Which   brings   up   the   third   major   Issue. 

If  costs  are  to  be  held  In  check,  then  con- 
trols politely  called  leverage,  must  be  Intro- 
duced. £ind  to  do  that,  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals can  no  longer  be  left  In  the  economic 
driver's  seat  as  they  are  at  present. 

WHO  WILL  FOOT  THR  BILL 

This  is  the  most  disguised,  deliberately 
camouflaged  issue  of  all.  Behind  every  move 
of  the  American  Medical  Assn.  is  the  deter- 
mination to  defend  the  right  of  physicians  tx> 
dictate  the  financial  akrrangements  of  the  na- 
tlons  health  system  by  cllng^.ng  to  the  fee- 
for-senice  systeim. 

More  and  more  physicians,  eepeclally 
younger  ones,  disagree  with  the  AMA's  po- 
sition. But  this  august  body  still  dominates 
Washington  politics  through  one  of  the  most 
effective,  well-financed  lobbies  of  any  orga- 
nization on  Capitol  Hill. 

So  the  three  basic  Issues  boll  Aown  to: 
( 1 )  Should  the  beet  possible  medical  care 
in  this  country  be  available  to  every  citizen 
regardless  of  ability  to  pay?  (2)  Should  this 
right  be  guaranteed  through  government  as- 
suming full  responsibility  for  payment?  (3) 
Should  controls  and  Incentives  be  Introduced 
into  the  system  so  that  the  economics  of  na- 
tional health  care  are  not  solely  dictated  by 
physicians  and  hospitals? 

If  the  answer  to  all  three  Is  "yes"  then 
the  direction  the  nation  will  take  Is  the 
Kennedy-Orlfflths  Health  Security  Act,  which 
is  a  national  healtb  Insurance  plan  to  guar- 
antee, medical  care  for  all,  but  with  built-in 
controls  and  Incentives  to  hold  costs. 


If  the  answer  to  any  one  of  the  three  Is 
"no,"  then  the  direction  the  nation  will  take 
Is  the  upcoming  Administration  plan  which, 
though  not  finalized,  will  dispense  with  cost- 
ly, uncontrolled  Medicaid,  and  substrate  a 
Flamlly  Health  Insurance  Plan  which  would 
Increase  the  availability  and  accessibility  of 
services  to  more  people,  but  fall  short  of  uni- 
versal care.  Also  being  considered  Is  a  plan 
to  alleviate  the  crippling  financial  cost  of 
catastrophic  illness  for  all  Americans,  but 
only  after  the  patient  has  paid  the  first 
$6000  in  costs. 

Also  being  considered  under  FHIP  Is  ex- 
tending medical  Indigent  benefits  to  families 
of  four  and  above  earning  up  to  $6000,  and 
reimbursing  families  for  the  costs  of  cata- 
strophic lllnees  after  they  have  paid  the  first 
$2000. 

The  question  is,  will  this  go  far  enough, 
fast  enough,  to  do  any  good? 

And  what  are  the  political  realities?  What 
Is  likely  to  happ>en  In  Congress? 

There  Is  no  question  that  Preldent  Nixon 
wants  to  become  identified  with  a  positive 
health  package,  though  not  one  that  will 
either  offend  the  AMA  or  cost  too  much. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  Democrats, 
with  control  of  both  houses,  are  unlikely  to 
approve  any  Administration  prop>oeals  that 
are  not  necessary  to  maintain  present  serv- 
ice. 

And  there  is  no  chance  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  packages  because  of  funda- 
mental organizational  differences. 

What  Is  most  likely  Is  that  this  will  be  the 
year  of  the  "Great  Health  Debate,"  with 
neither  party  willing  to  withdraw  and  with 
each  endeavoring  to  embarrass  the  other,  and 
with  minimum  legislation. 

The  issue  will  then  be  thrust  hard  Into  the 
presidential  race  which,  though  already  be- 
gun, will  have  Intensified  by  the  fall. 

BUREAUCRACY    IXARS 

And  the  outcome  of  the  1972  presidential 
election,  now  only  22  months  away,  will  de- 
termine whether  adoption  of  a  universal  na- 
tional health  insurance  system  will  be  im- 
mediate or  delayed. 

Meanwhile  still  left  hanging  Is  national 
restructuring  to  resolve  the  huge  health 
manpower  shortage  of  physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses,  the  need  to  redeploy  physicians, 
to  plan  for  hospitals  on  a  national  basis, 
to  emphasize  more  outpatient  care,  to  re- 
design health  education  and  introduce  pre- 
ventive medicine  at  the  community  level. 

The  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill  would  do  more 
for  Middle  America  in  preventive  medicine. 
The  elimination  of  doctor  office  j>ayments 
would  undoubtedly  encourage  more  visits.  It 
would  also  eliminate  most  of  the  high  drug 
charges  which  sometimes  can  be  more  of  a 
drain  on  a  family  than  physicians'  bills. 

Of  course,  a  health  security  program  would 
not  be  an  immediate  panacea,  even  though 
many  feel  Its  acceptance  Is  bound  to  come. 

It  raises  legitimate  concerns,  well  articu- 
lated In  this  series  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Ebert, 
dean  of  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Dr. 
John  H.  Knowles,  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

They  fear  an  unrespwnslve  bureaucracy 
might  be  the  handmaiden  of  a  national 
health  program.  This  more  than  anything 
else  Is  what  the  proponents  of  such  a  sys- 
tem must  guard  against  If  they  are  to  win 
the  endorsement  of  open-minded  profes- 
sionals. 

Drs.  Ebert  and  Knowles  believe  a  change  is 
needed  and  a  structural  change,  they  see  the 
need  for  controls,  but  they  want  to  ensure 
that  the  system  remains  dynamic,  experi- 
mental, competitive  and  responsive. 

No  one  proposes  to  follow  the  British 
pattern  or  any  other  European  health  sys- 
tem by  taking  over — virtually  owning — the 
nation's  health  facilities;  its  hospitals 
laboratories,  physicians. 

This  myth   must   be  exploded   totally. 


Competitive  systems  of  providing  health 
care,  from  the  Kaiser  plan  to  the  Harvard 
Community  Health  Service  to  the  South 
Shore  Medical  Center,  would  remain  in  bus- 
iness under  the  terms  at  the  Kennedy-Orlf- 
flths bill. 

Hospitals  would  remain  independent. 
Physicians  could  opt  In  or  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  public  could  continue  to  contract 
privately  for  health  care  If  they  so  desired. 
In  the  same  way  that  some  families  choose 
to  send  their  children  to  private  schools. 

What  it  would  do,  above  all  else,  is  en- 
courage the  nation  to  seek  good  health  and. 
once  and  for  all.  remove  the  te^  of  financial 
disaster  which  so  often  accompanies  cata- 
strophic, chronic,  and  terminal  illness  in  all 
parts  of  this  land. 


SAFE  SHIPMENT  OF  ALASKAN  OIL- 
REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  CX)MMERCE  FOR  MARI- 
TIME   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  discov- 
ery of  oil  in  Alaska's  arctic  has  held  at- 
tention for  varying  reasons.  Early  devel- 
opment of  these  petroleum  reserves  is 
of  deep  Interest  to  many  Americans  be- 
cause they  accurately  Judge  the  serious 
need  for  the  economic  and  social  better- 
ment promised  by  its  revenues.  Others 
sense  only  the  possibility  of  ecological 
damage  by  oil  spillage. 

On  May  21,  1971,  Mr.  A.  E.  Gibson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs,  addressed  the  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Propeller  Club  about  possible  re- 
surgence of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine in  the  Pacific  coast  area.  I  am  plac- 
ing Mr.  Gibson's  remarks  in  the  Record 
today  because  they  effectively  clarify  a 
great  many  facts  about  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  He  analyzes  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  Alaskan  oil  delivered  by  sea 
from  Valdez  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  speaks  of  the  Nation's 
needs  for  a  domestic  oil  supply. 

Those  Americans  who  rightly  wish  to 
see  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
and  the  North  Pacific  from  pollution  will 
find  assurance  here.  From  the  vantage 
point  of  an  experienced  mariner,  Mr 
Gibson  traces  the  tanker  route  beginning 
at  Valdez  and  Prince  William  Sound, 
which  he  says  has  all  the  attributes  of 
being  one  of  the  world's  finest  and  safest 
waterways,  progressing  through  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  which  he  explains  is  no  rougher 
than  oceans  everywhere  else  in  the  north- 
em  world,  to  Puget  Soimd,  "one  of  the 
world's  safest  waterways."  Mr.  Gibson 
describes  the  extensive  regulations  and 
technical  standards  being  formulated  by 
Government  to  prevent  accidents  and  to 
make  sure  ships  can  better  withstand 
collisions  or  groimd  impacts. 

If  every  American  were  to  visualize  as 
clearly  as  Mr.  Gibson  the  vast  potential 
offered  by  development  of  Alsiskan  oil 
resources  and  could  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  being  made  by  Govern- 
ment and  industry  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment, then  I  am  sure  they  would  wel- 
come the  earliest  possible  beginning  on 
work  in  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gibson's  presentation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Remarks  By  A.  E.  Gibson 
It  ts  a  very  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
this  evening.  Having  spoken  In  San  Fran- 
cisco at  Its  Maritime  Day  luncheon  yester- 
day. I  feel.  In  effect,  that  I  am  closing  out  a 
Maritime  £>ay  double-header.  As  I  said  there 
and  I  say  again  tonight,  I  know  of  no  part  of 
this  Nation  that  better  ezampUfles  the  com- 
ing resurgence  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  than  does  the  Pacific  Coast  area. 

When  I  first  visited  Portland  some  26 
years  ago.  it  was  to  embfu'k  on  an  adventure 
which  for  me  Is  still  going  on.  I  arrived  here 
In  January.  1945.  as  a  22-year-old  ship  master 
about  to  assume  his  first  command.  That 
ship,  a  much  battered  Liberty,  Just  back 
from  the  Battle  of  Leyte  QxtXt,  and  I  were 
to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  before  we  finally  parted  company  a 
year  and  a  half  later — she  to  the  Reserve  fleet 
and  I  to  the  University  and  a  life-long  in- 
volvement In  the  Maritime  Industry. 

In  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  occasion 
to  think  back  to  those  early  days  more  than 
once,  for  as  you  possibly  can  Imagine,  there 
are  many  similarities  between  a  fledgling  ship 
captain  In  wartime  and  a  newly  arrived 
bureaucrat  In  Washington.  We  both  sailed 
largely  uncharted  waters  and  the  fear  of 
hidden  submarines  never  equalled  the  trep- 
idation with  which  I  approached  my  first 
Congressional  appropriations  hearing. 

So  It  Is  with  nostalgia  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
appreciation  that  I  return  to  your  city  this 
evening. 

My  remarks  yesterday  centered  on  the 
recent  progress  that  has  been  made  In  the 
implementation  of  President  Nixon's  mari- 
time program  enacted  Into  law  last  October. 
The  progress  to  date  has  been  substantial. 
The  budget  for  new  ship  construction  has 
been  greatly  expanded  both  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  one  ahead.  Orders  for  new 
ship  types  consistent  with  the  new  program 
are  being  processed.  The  American  ship- 
builders are  well  on  their  way  to  meeting  the 
challenge  established  by  the  President,  and 
In  one  year  have  brought  down  the  amount 
of  subsidy  required  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion by  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 

In  the  area  of  ship  financing  we  are  also 
making  good  progress. 

The  new  Capital  Construction  P^lnd.  which 
involves  an  extension  to  a  broad  range  of 
vessel  owners  and  operators  of  the  tax-de- 
ferral privilege,  represents  potentially  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  provisions  of  tlie  en- 
tire new  program.  As  a  result  of  the  greatly 
expanded  eligibility  standards,  nearly  all 
present  U.S.  owners  and  operators  are  eligible 
to  build  ships,  tugs  and  barges  with  these 
funds  for  use  in  U.S.  foreign  or  non-continu- 
ous domestic  commerce. 

Another  extremely  beneficial  financing  aid 
that  MarAd  administers  Is  the  Title  XI  mort- 
gage insurance  program  which  has  under- 
gone momentous  changes  In  recent  months 
These  Innovations  highlight  the  flexibility 
or  this  program  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
maritime  community.  For  example,  two  leas- 
ing ccmpanlw  have  received  commitments 
for  mortgage  Insurance  on  large  tankers. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ship  leasing 
will  grow  rapidly  in  importance  as  a  means 
of  financing  new  tonnage.  It  is  an  ideal  way 
to  attract  the  new  capital  so  vital  to  an  ex- 
panding Industry. 

In  another  first.  Title  XI  insurance  has 
been  recently  granted  to  an  operator  for  a 
large,  cceang-ing  tug-harge  comblr.atlon. 
which  will  carry  liquid  bulk  commodities 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  East  coast.  We  antic- 
ipate many  more  applications  for  this  type 
of  vessel,  which  offers  the  prospect  of  sig- 
nificantly reduced  operating  costs  through 
greatly  Increased  productivity. 

In  continuing  our  efforts  to  help  U.S.  op- 
erators generate  more  cargoes  for  their  ves- 
sels, we  are  Implementing  the  provision  of 
the  1970  Merchant  Marine  Act  which  assigns 


to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  uniform  regulations 
governing  the  administration  of  the  Cargo 
Preference  program.  Acting  rapidly  to  carry 
out  this  mandate,  wo  have  devised  and  in- 
stituted a  reporting  system  on  preference 
cargo  movements.  These  reports  will  fulfill 
two  objectives:  First,  the  information  gath- 
ered will  form  the  basis  of  reports  to  Con- 
gress on  the  movement  of  Government-im- 
pelled cargoes;  and  second,  we  will  be  able 
to  monitor  agencies'  shipments  In  time  to 
take  effective  remedial  action  should  Im- 
balances arise. 

In  addition,  we  are  establishing  rules  re- 
quiring that  U.S.-flag  participation  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  revenues  as  well  as  gross 
tonnage;  that  the  U.S.  portion  of  cargoes  be 
booked  before  the  foreign-flag  share;  and 
that  90  percent  of  the  freight  revenue  be  paid 
at  time  of  loading  rather  than  months  later. 
In  the  next  few  months,  we  will  propose 
additional  rules  calling  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  charter  parties.  pubUc  tender  and 
bidding  procedures  on  ship  fixtures  and  pub- 
lic announcement  of  cargo  availability. 
These  changes  are  long  overdue  and  are  in- 
tended to  rectify  current  abuses  existing  by 
virtue  of  past  administration  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  another  subject  which 
is  closely  related  to  our  developing  Ameri- 
can-flag fleet — the  recent  discovery  of  the 
huge  Alaskan  oil  reserves.  Apart  from  the 
President's  new  maritime  program  which 
produced  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970, 
no  other  event  in  recent  years  has  offered 
such  stimulus  to  U.S.  merchant  shipping. 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  a  nation  has  there 
been  an  opportunity  for  a  privately  flnanced 
project  which  offers  the  social  and  economic 
benefits  inherent  in  the  development  of 
these  vast  resources.  The  concern  for  ecology, 
both  real  and  fancied,  has  generated  pro- 
longed delays  in  granting  approval  for  the 
construction  of  the  transalaska  pipeline  es- 
sential to  bring  the  gas  and  oil  to  the  "lower 
48."  To  date  every  possible  environmental 
harm  that  could  arise  from  the  development 
of  the  pipeline  and  the  operation  of  tankers 
serving  its  southern  terminal  has  been  raised 
by  the  opponents  of  the  project. 

A  respected  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion recently  voice  his  concern  for  what  he 
characterized  as  the  "particularly  hazard- 
ous" tanker  route  between  Valdez  and  Puget 
Sound.  A  prominent  Democratic  Senator 
called  on  the  President  to  block  construction 
of  the  pli>eltne  "...  to  prevent  grave  envi- 
ronmental damage  to  .  .  .  the  fishing  re- 
sources of  Prince  WlUiam  Sound  and  the 
waters  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  which  the 
oil  would  inevitably  splU."  I  ask  you — what 
knowledgeable  seaman  has  designated  these 
waters  "particularly  hazardous?"  Why  must 
the  oil  found  in  this  particular  area  "in- 
evitably spill?"  As  another  Democratic  Pres- 
idential hopeful  from  a  bygone  era  was  fond 
of  sajrlng:  ""Let"s  look  at  the  record." 

Tankers  saUlng  from  Prince  William  Sound 
to  Puget  Sound  will  transit  the  main  north 
and  south  sea  lanes.  They  will  not  use  the 
so-called  Inside  Passage.  Passage  between 
Alaska  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  will 
be  made  on  the  high  seas  and  well  off  the 
coast  of  Canada.  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  the 
seas  do  get  rough  in  the  winter  months; 
however,  this  condition  prevails  on  the 
northern  oceans  even'where  else  In  the 
world,  too.  The  North  Pacific  and  the  North 
Atlantic  easily  rival  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  In 
this  respect  and  yet  no  similar  alarm  is 
raised. 

Strong  opposition  has  been  voiced  in 
British  Columbia  regarding  possible  ecologi- 
cal damage  to  its  Pacific  coastline:  but  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  East  Coast,  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  are  very  actively  encouraging 
the  development  of  large  refineries  and  ports 
for  supertankers  In  their  own  Atlantic  Coast 
ports.  Canaport  in  New  Brtmawlck  Is  already 


handling  Unkers  over  200,000  tons  dead- 
weight, and  the  New  Brunswick  Development 
Corporation  has  made  a  bid  to  attract  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  to  build  its  %iO  million 
reflnery  there,  if  it  Is  prevented  from  estab- 
lishing It  in  our  country.  Similar  develop- 
ments are  being  proposed  for  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland. 

The  proposed  alternate  route  across  Can- 
ada would  have  grave  economic  consequences 
to  this  country,  including  an  increase  in  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  resulting  from 
a  foreign  direct  investment  of  approximately 
$4  billion.  It  would  result  in  a  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  associated  with  the  transalaska 
pipeline  at  a  time  when  this  can  be  lU- 
afforded.  The  payment  of  taxes  to  Canada 
estimated  in  excess  of  HOO  million  annually 
must  inevitably  be  added  to  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  Furthermore,  the  West  Coast  area 
would  lose  the  supply  of  fuel  so  essential  to 
meet  its  rapidly  expanding  demands  for 
power. 

With  regard  to  Prince  William  Sound,  It 
has  all  the  attributes  of  being  one  of  the 
world"s  finest  and  safest  waterways.  There  is 
no  lack  of  deep  channels  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  area  is  sheltered.  There  is  certainly 
adequate  navigating  room  for  all-sized  ves- 
sels. Unlike  Cook  Inlet,  there  are  no  ice 
problems  as  the  ice  which  forms  In  this  area 
usually  does  not  interfere  with  navigation. 
Puget  Sound  is  one  of  the  worlds  safest 
waterways.  It  has  a  flne  record,  especially 
regarding  tankers.  Petroleum  cargoes  have 
been  regularly  carried  on  these  waters  for 
many  years.  A  recently  completed  study  by 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows 
that  for  a  period  of  more  than  50  years 
there  has  never  been  a  serious  collision  in 
Puget  Sound  involving  a  tank  ship  and  that 
this  area  has  never  experienced  a  major  oil 
spill  although  there  have  been  over  1,000 
arrivals  and  departures  of  ocean-going  tank- 
ers in  a  given  year.  With  the  advent  of  the 
large  tanker,  the  volume  of  traffic  has  been 
greatly  reduced. 

When  I  leave  here  tomorrow,  it  will  be  to 
travel  to  that  area,  for  a  first-hand  look  at 
the  problem. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, urged  his  prompt  approval  of  the 
pipeline  project,  citing  a  host  of  compelling 
reasons  for  an  affirmative  decision.  Among 
other  things.  Secretary  Stans  pointed  out: 
That  U.S.  consumption  of  energy  will,  by 
conservative  estimates,  increase  by  50  per- 
cent during  this  decade. 

That  the  Nation's  imports  of  foreign  crude 
oil,  which  presently  account  for  about  23 
percent  of  our  requirements,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  as  much  as  50  percent  by 
1980. 

That  our  oil  Imports  from  overseas  have 
undergone  sharp  upward  price  Increases  in 
recent  years,  a  trend  that  Is  likelv  to  con- 
tinue. 

And  that  our  supply  problems  will  be  par- 
ticularly acute  on  the  West  Coast,  which 
by  1980  is  expected  to  encounter  a  crude 
oil  deficit  of  one  million  barrels  a  day. 

Alaskan  oil  obviously  would  figure  prom- 
inently in  meeting  these  energy  require- 
ments If  available  and  would  be  a  deterrent 
to  unreasonable  price  increases  by  foreign 
producers  since  it  would  reduce  our  de- 
pendency on  Imported  oil. 

We  have  estimated  that  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Alaska  pipeline  a  fleet  of  approx- 
imately 30  new  US.  tankers  would  be  added 
to  the  American  merchant  marine  to  trans- 
port the  oil  from  southern  Alaska  to  the 
West  Coast.  The  construction  of  these  ves- 
sels at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1  billion  would 
give  an  added  stimulus  to  our  shipbuilding 
industry  and  would  provide  approximately 
48.000  man-years  of  work  in  U.S.  shipyards 
and  allied  Industries.  Manning  and  main- 
taining these  vessels  would  create  many  ad- 
ditional permanent  maritime  Jobs,  while  the 
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estimated  annual  operating  and  mainte- 
nance cost  of  $30  million  would  provide  added 
employment  in  the  related  service  industries. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  much.  If  not  most. 
of  this  increased  maritime  activity  would  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Given  all  of  these  benefits,  are  either  Sec- 
retary Stans  or  I  advocating  that  the  ecolog- 
ical problems  be  Ignored^Definitely  not!  We 
only  ask  that  these  problems  be  realistically 
faced — and  I  am  confident  that  if  they  are. 
It  will  soon  be  recognized  that  viable  solu- 
tions either  exist  or  can  be  developed  in 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  pipeline. 

As  an  example,  the  Alyeska  consortium  has 
already  planned  to  Install  mammoth  recep- 
tion facilities  at  Valdez  to  handle  all  oily 
ballast  and  tank  cleanings  at  the  conclusion 
of  return  voyages.  Such  a  facility  would  be 
the  most  advanced  In  the  world.  On  most 
voyages  the  tankers  will  have  deposited  their 
crude  at  Long  Beach  and  taken  on  ballast  in 
Long  Beach  harbor  for  safe  navigation  In 
the  open  ocean.  While  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lem Involved  in  separating  the  oil  from  the 
ballast  and  tank  cleanings,  what  will  remain 
will  be  polluted  water  from  Long  Beach 
harbor.  The  point  of  this  Is  that  marine  ecol- 
ogy is  not  eJone  a  question  of  tankers  and 
cargo  ships  discipline  but  also  goes  to  the 
problem  of  making  our  harbors  clean  from 
human  and  Industrial  wastes. 

As  some  of  you  are  undoubtedly  aware, 
the  Maritime  Administration  is  deeply  en- 
gaged In  a  variety  of  research  tasks  aimed  at 
developing  practical  and  economical  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  ship-caused  oil  pol- 
lution. In  the  main,  the  Agency's  efforts  cen- 
ter on  the  following  projects : 

Improvement  of  the  'load-on-top"  pro- 
cedure to  remove  all  oil  contaminants  from 
the  tank-washing  and  ballast  water.  This 
Includes  the  development  of  more  efficient 
and  larger  capacity  oil-water  separators  and 
Improved  Instrumentation  to  monitor  the 
discharge  of  the  treated  water  into  the  sea. 

Concurrent  economic  evaluations  of  clean- 
ballast  tanker  designs.  Such  designs  would 
provide  tanks  reserved  exclusively  for  sea 
water  ballast  and  obviate  the  need  to  admit 
water  to  the  cargo  tanks. 

Currently,  we  have  also  under  active  con- 
sideration a  proposal  initiated  by  the  City  of 
Portland  to  undertake  a  Joint  project  to  con- 
struct a  prototype  facility  for  receiving  and 
processing  oily  wastes  from  vessels  and  the 
port's  ship  repair  facilities. 

In  his  message  on  "offshore  Oil  Pollution," 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  for  concerted  and  far- 
reaching  actions  to  prevent  and  curtail  any 
ship-generated  oil  pollution.  He  outlined  a 
series  of  recommendations  Involving  inter- 
national cooperation  and  national  initia- 
tives by  both  government  and  Industry  In 
pursuit  of  this  objective. 

The  President's  message  stressed  that  oil 
pollution  Is  a  global  problem  and  that  any 
remedies  will  require  international  agree- 
ments to  be  effective.  Accordingly,  he  has 
pledged  the  support  of  this  Nation  to  seek- 
ing such  agreements.  Concurrently,  he  has 
directed  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Interior  to  assume  speci- 
fic responsibilities  in  developing  solutions 
to  various  aspects  of  the  pollution  problem. 

Prevention  of  collisions  and  grovmdings, 
of  course,  is  the  optimum  means  of  prevent- 
ing accidental  oil  contamination  of  the 
oceans  and  coastal  shorelines.  The  President 
called  for  more  effective  international  stand- 
ards for  vessel  operation  and  recommended 
the  installation  of  a  Harbor  Advisory  Radar 
System  In  the  Nation's  busiest  harbors.  These 
are  being  developed. 

To  curtail  the  amount  of  oil  that  would 
escape  in  evei.t  cf  collisions  or  groundings 
he  has  directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  develop  specific  technical  standards  for 
tanVer  design  so  that  these  ships  will  better 
withstand   collision    or   grounding  Impacts. 


The  Maritime  Administration  has  assumed 
the  task  of  evaluating  such  design  features 
as  inner  skin  protection,  limitation  of  cargo 
tank  sizes,  and  outfitting  of  tankers  for 
cargo  oil  transfer  from  damaged  tanks.  It 
is  intended  thAt  the  technical  standards  de- 
veloped will  form  the  basis  for  multinational 
action. 

I  have  gone  into  this  detail  to  demonstrate, 
I  hope  convincingly,  that  far  from  being 
oblivious  to  the  problems  of  ecological  dam- 
ge  through  accidental  oil  discharge,  through- 
out the  Administration  much  work  is  being 
done  to  overcome  the  problem.  I  believe  those 
risks  which  do  exist  are  being,  or  have  beea 
reduced  to  acceptable  levels,  but  no  amoimt 
of  work  and  effort  or  expenditure  of  funds 
will  suffice  to  overcome  the  highly  emotional 
reaction  to  half-truths  or  distorted  facts. 
These  often  assume  the  form  of  religious 
belief. 

The  lead  editorial  in  this  month's  edition 
of  Science,  the  highly  respected  pubUca- 
tlon  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  called  attention  to 
this  problem.  It  said: 

"The  emotional  peak  of  1970  was  built  in 
part  on  a  solid  base  but  it  was  also  built 
in  part  on  erroneous  information  and  bad 
judgment.  We  must  achieve  and  maintain  a 
livable  environment,  but  we  are  not  about 
to  choke  to  death  from  pollution,  and  the 
world  is  not  going  to  run  out  of  oxygen  .  .  . 

'Contributing  heavily  to  the  timing  and 
the  shajie  of  the  emotional  peek  was  the  be- 
havior of  the  mass  media.  Reporters  selec- 
tively quoted  people  who  gave  them  the  scary 
kind  of  story  that  their  editors  would  print, 
or  that  radio  and  "TV  would  use.  Public 
emotion  quickly  rose.  However,  after  a  time 
the  public  Interest  began  to  level  off,  and 
the  mass  media  are  now  turning  elsewhere. 
T3rplcally,  a  period  of  inattention  will  be 
followed  by  another  phase  in  which  low-key 
sober  assessments  will  provide  a  more  realis- 
tic prtcture  to  the  public." 

I  believe  we  are  entering  such  a  period 
and  a  less  emotional  climate  will  allow  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline  to  go  for- 
ward. In  so  doing  I  believe  that  an  example 
will  be  set  for  the  rest  of  the  world  for  sound 
ecological  planning  that  can  be  successfully 
related  to  the  economic  development  of  a  na- 
tion and  the  well-being  of  its  people. 

At  this  Maritime  Day  1971  we  are  about 
to  witness  an  entire  rebirth  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.  As  the  result  of  President 
Nixon's  maritime  program  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Alaskan  oil  reserves,  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  the  greatest  sustained  peace- 
time building  program  In  our  history  and 
in  so  doing  the  United  States  will  once  again 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  great  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world. 

Thank  you. 


CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  which  I 
think  has  great  meaning  to  our  Nation. 
It  asks  the  question,  "Can  criminals  be 
rehabilitated?"  and  this  question  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  crime  in 
American  today. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  aware  of  the  problem  of 
recidivism — the  nasty  fact  that  our  pres- 
ent correctional  phjgrams  and  facilities 
are  not  correcting  offenders. 

When  we  add  the  coat  of  the  present 
correctional  system  onto  the  cost  of  the 
crimes  which  those  repeaters  perpetrate, 
we  have  a  total  cost  for  a  noncorrecting 
correctional  system  that  is  simply  too 
large  for  the  public  to  bear. 


This  editorial  is  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing acceptance  in  our  Nation  today  of 
the  idea  that  we  have  to  maJce  some 
changes  in  corrections,  and  that  we  must 
look  at  the  (nroblems  in  terms  of  the 
effectiveness  of  each  dollar  sp)ent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  8,  1971) 
Can  Cbucinals  Be  Rkkabelttated? 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  has  referred 
to  contemporary  prisons  as  '"non-correcting 
correctional  Institutions."  Two  stark  artatls- 
tics  document  the  observation.  One.  supplied 
by  the  Chief  Justice  hlms^f,  is  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  200,000  inmates  of  federal  and 
state  prisons  are  "alumni"  of  other  prisons. 
The  other,  supplied  by  an  associate  admin- 
istrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  is  that  about  80  per  cent  of 
all  felonies  are  committed  by  repeaters — that 
is,  by  persons  who,  in  one  way  or  another, 
were  processed  through  the  correctional  sys- 
tem and  came  out  uncorrected.  "A  nation  as 
resourceful  as  ours  should  not  tolerate  a 
record  of  such  futility  in  its  correctional 
Institutions,"  said  President  Nixon. 

What  are  the  roots  of  this  futility?  It  is 
possible  that  criminals  are  not  corrigible — 
that  they  suffer  either  from  some  innate 
quirk  which  makes  them  Incapable  of  con- 
forming with  the  laws  of  society  or  that  they 
have  been  so  corrupted  in  youth  by  the 
squalor  and  immorailty  of  their  early  en- 
vironments and  the  Inadequacies  of  their 
schooling  as  to  leave  them  hopelessly  warped 
and  impaired.  But  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  either  of  these  possibilities 
Is  true  for  more  than  a  minor  fraction  of 
the  more  than  200,000  Americans  now  in 
prison.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  overwhelm- 
ingly uneducated  and  unskilled.  But  this  la 
not  to  say  that  they  are  uneducable  or  un- 
redeemable. And  the  inescapable  truth  is 
that  on  their  redemption  depends,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  safety  of  society.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  moral  consideration.  "We  take  on 
a  burden  when  we  put  a  man  behind  viralls." 
the  Chief  Justice  has  reminded  us,  "and  that 
burden  is  to  give  him  a  chance  to  change. 
If  we  deny  him  that,  we  deny  his  status  as 
a  human  being,  and  to  deny  that  is  to  di- 
minish our  own  humanity  and  plant  the 
seeds  of  future  anguish  for  ourselves." 

Three  things,  it  seems  to  us.  are  necessary 
to  rehabilitate  a  person — young  or  old — who 
has  turned  to  crime.  One  Is  to  give  him 
some  sense  of  ethical  values — which  is  to 
say,  really,  some  belief  In  the  humaneness 
of  society  and  of  Its  willingness  to  accept  him 
as  a  member  if  he  can  abide  by  Its  reason- 
able rules.  Second,  Is  to  teach  him  a  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  honest  work,  a 
trade  of  some  sort  related  to  his  own  ca- 
pacities and  aptitudes  and  yet  useful  and 
marketable  in  the  community.  And.  third.  Is 
to  assure  him  a  genuine  second  chance — 
which  means  to  see  to  It  that  he  finds  a 
decent  Job.  forgiveness  for  his  past  errors 
and  a  fair  measure  of  acceptance  In  the 
community.  The  last  is  very  difficult  yet  In- 
separable from  rehabilitation.  Giving  a  man 
a  second  chance  means  taking  a  chance  on 
his  ability  to  accept  it. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  three  things 
means  a  vast  and  dnimatic  reform  of  penal 
methods  and  institutions  and,  above  all.  of 
attitudes.  Congressional  Quarterly,  which 
has  published  a  valuable  study  of  the  prison 
reform  problem,  reports  that  "m.ost  penolo- 
gists agree  on  what  must  be  done  to  make 
the  corrections  systems  rehabilitate:  more 
education  arid  Jote  training,  more  social  and 
medical  services,  anjaller  prisons,  more  ard 
better  facilities,  halfway  houses  where  of- 
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fenders  can  adjust  to  civilian  life  before  pa- 
role, work  release  programs,  more  parole  of- 
ficers and,  ultimately,  community-based 
correction  systems  to  keep  Inmates  near 
their  families  and  friends." 

Such  an  approach  may  be  denounced  as 
"coddling  criminals."  But  when  one  thinks 
of  the  prodigious  costs  of  the  present  ap- 
proach— In  terms  of  a  high  prison  popula- 
tion, of  the  rate  of  recidivism,  and  of  the 
toll  of  crime  and  of  wasted  human  lives — 
one  must  begin  to  see  that  rehabilitation  Is 
likely  to  prove  a  great  deal  more  economical 
that  punishment.  "We  are  suffering  and 
must  pay  the  high  price  of  accumulated  and 
deferred  maintenance."  Chief  Justice  Burger 
said  a  year  ago.  "And  the  cost  is  not  In  some 
distant  future  period:  it  is  here  and  now 
and  It  Is  no  farther  away  than  the  nearest 
dark    street" 


WHAT'S    HAPPENING    TO    ALASKA'S 
MONEY? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  published  a  booklet 
recently,  which  makes  a  timely  assess- 
ment of  the  financial  situation  in  our 
49th  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
this  booklet,  "What's  Happening  to 
Alaska's  Money? — An  Explanation. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

My  Peli-ow  Ai^skans:  This  booklet  by  the 
State  Department  of  Revenue  provides  an 
explanation  of  our  current  financial  situa- 
tion, and  what  we  can  do  about  it.  It  Is  im- 
portant for  all  Alaskans  to  understand  where 
we  are  and  what  may  lie  ahead,  so  that  we 
can  guide  our  actions  wisely. 

I  urge  you  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
this  booklet.  With  knowledge  and  willing- 
ness to  take  the  necessary  constructive  ac- 
tion we  will  be  able  to  continue  Improving 
the  quality  of  life  In  the  49th  State. 
Sincerely. 

Wn-LIAM  A.  ECAN, 

Governor. 

Alaskans  received  more  than  t900  million 
from  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
In  September.  1969.  Now,  scarcely  a  year  and 
a  half  later,  revenue-exjjense  projections 
show  that  by  1976  nearly  all  of  the  $900 
million  will  be  spent.  Furthermore,  some 
projections  through  1980  show  a  deficit  even 
greater  than  the  (900  million. 

Despite  this  situation,  we  can  and  should 
be  optimistic  about  Alaska's  economic  fu- 
ture. The  State  Is  softening  the  impact  of 
pipeline  delay  with  a  large  program  of  public 
works  which  will  provide  jobs  for  Alaskans 
and  long  overdue  state  facilities.  Our  future 
Is  brighter  than  ever  as  we  come  closer  and 
closer  to  the  day  when  our  economic  po- 
tential Is  finally  unlocked.  There  are  pos- 
sible financial  problems  on  the  near  horizon, 
however,  and  we  want  In  this  booklet  "to 
tell  It  as  It  is." 

We  will  try  to  answer  the  question  of  how 
we  can  talk  of  potential  trouble  with  nearly 
$900  million  In  the  general  fund.  We  will 
try  to  explain  how  we  got  Into  the  present 
situation  and.  most  Important,  what  we  can 
do  about  It. 

This  is  the  Department  of  Revenue's  an- 
swer to  questions  that  are  on  the  minds  of 
many  Alaskans.  It  is  not  a  detailed  answer 
although  department  officials  will  be  happy 
to  elaborate  on  the  material  discussed  here. 
Rather,  the  answer  Ls  an  attempt  to  provide 
the  main  pieces  of  a  puzzle  that  Alaskans 
themselves  can  put  together  in  many  differ- 
ent ways — and  each  way  will  make  a  differ- 
ent picture  of  the  State's  financial  future. 

Compared  with  other  stAtes  already  deeply 
In  the  red.   we  Alaskans,   with  the   bulk  of 


$900  million  still  on  hand,  can  control  our 
financial  future.  But  to  do  so  requires  an 
understanding  of  how  we  reached  our  pres- 
ent situation,  and  where  we  may  be  headed. 

WHAT     LED     TO     TT? 

Last  year,  knowing  the  State  had  Just 
earned  $900  million,  the  administration  and 
the  legislature  saw  the  opportunity  to  begin 
meeting  some  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
Alaskan  people.  In  deciding  to  do  more  in 
such  ai«a  as  education,  welfare,  and  housing, 
they  were  counting  on  speedy  Issuance  of  a 
pipeline  permit  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  oil  revenues  beginning  in  1973. 

OIL    tUEVENCXS    DTLAYED 

Because  of  events  since  then,  Alaskans  now 
realize  that  the  pipeline  probably  will  take 
throe  years  to  build  and  will  not  be  carrying 
oU  until  1975  or  even  later.  That  means  that 
Income  the  State  will  receive  from  severance 
fees  and  royalties  on  North  Slope  oil  pro- 
duction will  be  pushed  further  into  the 
future. 

The  delay  tells  us  clearly  that  oil  Income 
to  the  State  from  the  North  Slope  cannot 
be  expected  until  the  mld-1970's  or  later, 
while  the  State's  budget  keeps  growing  an- 
nually. New  projections  confirm  and  define 
the  inklings  of  some  people  a  year  earlier. 
Alaska  is  headed  for  financial  trouble — al- 
though there  is  still  time  to  change  our 
course. 

what's    happening 

How  can  a  State  that  has  $900  million  be 
running  out  of  money?  In  an  immediate 
sense  we  are  not  now  In  trouble.  But  over 
the  long  run.  we  may  be. 

Simply  put.  we  are  presently  spending 
more  than  we  are  taking  in.  and  It  appears 
that  our  revenues  may  not  catch  up  with 
our  spending  unless  we  take  certain  steps. 

Our  discussion  here  and  throughout  the 
pamphlet  will  be  in  terms  of  the  "fiscal  year" 
on  which  the  State  operates  financially.  The 
fiscal  year  runs  from  July  1  of  one  year  in 
which  It  ends.  Thus  the  State  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature.  In  say.  April  1971 
would  be  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  budget 
would  take  effect  July  1,  1971  and  run 
through  June  30.  1972. 

Right  now  we  manage  this  trick  of  spend- 
ing beyond  our  income  by  using  part  of  the 
$900  million  to  pay  for  the  difference.  The 
Department  of  Revenue  estimates  that  ac- 
tual expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
(from  July  1.  1970.  when  the  budget  took  ef- 
fect, through  June  30.  1971)  will  be  close  to 
$300  million.  Of  that,  $218.2  million  will 
come  from  revenues,  including  Investment 
earnings.  The  other  $81.8  million  will  come 
from    the   $900   million    Itself. 

WHAT  IS  OUR  INCOME? 

The  following  breakdown  shows  the  major 
source  of  revenue  that  will  be  going  Into 
the  current  year's  budget  In  the  past,  oil  and 
gas  lease  sales  and  other  "one-shot"  devices 
have  been  used  to  raise  State  revenues  to  a 
point  where  they  covered  exp)endltures.  How- 
ever, recent  budget  increases  have  put  Alaska 
In  a  position  where  our  expenditures  far  ex- 
ceed our  revenues. 

WHAT'9    HAPPENING? 

Some  28  percent  of  the  estimated  $300  mil- 
lion we  will  spend  through  Jun  30,  1971  will 
come  directly  from  the  $900  million.  A  large 
portion  of  the  22  percent  Investment  income 
comes  from  investments  made  with  the  $900 
million.  As  we  spend  the  oil  lease  bonus 
money  that  Income  will  decline  since  the  size 
of  our  Investment  will  shrink. 

Department  projections  for  non-Invest- 
ment revenues  show  an  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  4  4  percent.  This  average  in- 
cludes such  things  as  an  8  percent  Increase 
In  tax  and  license  revenues,  but  also  de- 
creases In  such  areas  as  oil  and  gas  revenues 
from  Cook  Inlet,  where  production  Is  drop- 
ping off. 


WHAT    MAT    HAPPEN 

Let  us  start  with  July  1,  1971,  when  the 
budget  for  the  1971-72  fiscal  year  takes  ef- 
fect. Here  Is  an  example  of  what  may  happen 
to  the  expected  $818.2  million  In  the  general 
fund  over  the  next  10  years. 

Our  estimates  show  that  by  1976.  the  state's 
budget  win  total  $524  million.  Of  this,  a 
total  of  $209.5  million  Is  expected  to  be 
taken  from  the  oil  fund,  leaving  It  at  a  def- 
icit  of   $75.5   million. 

By  1980,  the  budget  total  Is  expected  to 
hit  $968.6  million.  Revenues  from  state 
soiu-ces  are  estimated  at  $453.3  million,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  $515.3  million.  In  that  year 
alone,  with  a  cumulative  deficit  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

These  projections  are  made  on  the  basis 
that  the  State's  budget  will  Increase  at  an 
average  of  15  percent  a  year.  They  also  as- 
sume that  part  of  the  State's  Income  or 
revenue  every  year  will  come  from  invest- 
ments  made  with  what  ever  Is  left  of  the 
$900  million,  until  It  runs  out.  And  they  as- 
sume that  Income  from  North  Slope  oil  will 
start  to  pour  into  the  treasury  by  July  1975. 

Frankly,  revenue-expense  forecasts,  also 
known  as  "cash  fiow  projections",  are  edu- 
cated guesses,  based  up>on  the  past,  on  how 
much  money  the  State  will  receive  during 
the  coming  years,  and  how  much  It  vrill 
spend  The  Department  of  Revenue  is  con- 
tinually refining  and  updating  these  pro- 
jections as  new  Information  and  better 
methods  of  interpreting  it  axe  developed. 

Depending  on  what  things  we  assume  are 
likely  to  happen,  different  forecasts  can  be 
made.  The  projections  here  Is  only  one  ex- 
ample 

BUDGET   SIZE 

Now.  one  of  the  most  Important  things 
to  note  about  cash  flow  projections  is  that 
where  we  end  up  depends  on  how  big  a  budg- 
et we  start  with.  The  preceding  example 
starts  with  a  budget  of  $300  million  In  fiscal 
1972  and  a  general  fund  balance  of  $818  mil- 
lion. With  operating  expenses  growing  at  15 
per  cent  a  year,  that  will  produce  a  budget 
of  $524  million  in  fiscal  1976  along  with  a 
general  fund  deficit  balance  of  $75  million. 

If  we  start  with  a  smaller  budget  of,  say 
S290  million  and  keep  the  growth  rate  at  15 
per  cent,  then  by  1976  the  general  fund  bal- 
ance would  be  $489  thousand.  A  comparlso  i 
will  help  make  this  process  clear.  If  you 
have  $2.00  and  Increase  your  money  by  15 
per  cent  a  year,  in  the  first  year  you  will  have 
$2  30.  in  the  fifth  year  $4  02.  and  In  the  tenth 
year  $8.09. 

Now,  if  you  start  with  only  $1.00  and  make 
the  same  15  per  cent  Increase,  you  will  have 
a  total  of  $1.15  In  the  first  year.  $2.01  in  the 
fifth  year,  and  $4.04  in  the  tenth  year. 

Prom  this  It  is  easy  to  see  that  one  of  the 
things  that  pointed  Alaska  toward  a  future 
deficit  is  the  size  of  the  budget  increase  that 
was  made  last  year.  General  fund  expendi- 
tures rose  from  $168,814,582  in  fiscal  1970  to 
an  estimated  $300  million  for  fiscal  1971. 
which  will  end  this  June  30.  Cash  flow  projec- 
tions at  that  time  had  different  assumptions, 
such  as  an  earlier  start  for  North  Slope  oil 
revenues,  which  caused  many  to  foresee  a 
far  different  financial  future  for  the  State 
than  Is  now  Indicated. 

BUDGET    GROWTH 

Another  factor  that  governs  our  financial 
future  Is  the  rate  at  which  we  Increaise  our 
budget  annually.  Some  have  asked  why  the 
budget  must  continue  to  grow.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons. 

Every  state  budget  contains  certain  "buUt- 
In  "  costs,  such  as  promotional  pay  increases 
for  employees.  Inflation  also  forces  the  budg- 
et up  because  it  raises  the  cost  of  goods 
and  services  the  State  must  purchase.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  need  for  more  roads  and 
better  maintenance  of  existing  ones:  there  Is 
a  need  for  better  housing,  water  and  sewer 
service  In  the  bush  and  elsewhere:    and  In 
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general,  a  need  for  Improving  tli«  ssrvloes 
that  the  State  can  provide. 

Such  things  have  caused  the  budget  to 
grow  in  the  past  and  will  affect  Its  growth 
la  the  future.  Over  the  past  11  years  the  In- 
crease has  averaged  21  per  cent  a  year,  rang- 
ing from  a  high  of  77  per  cent  to  a  low  of  13 
per  cent,  as  shown  on  the  table  below: 

THt  GROWTH  OF  ALASKA'S  BUDGET 


FiiCil  yeai 


Appropriation 


Chinfe 
(percent) 


1359-60 $-ll,«6.532 

1%U61 ^ 48.055,552 

1961-62.... 59.750,033 

l»2-63 66,486,643 

l%3-64 90.711.444 

1964-65...-. 79,027,813 

1365-66 87,072,744 

1966-67 %.  465, 981 

l%7-68 113,087  400 

l%8-69 127,849,487 

1969-70 168.814.582 

1970-71 I  300, 000, 000 


16 
24 
11 
>36 
-13 
10 
11 
17 
13 
32 
77 


I  Earthquake. 
'  Estimated. 

Note:  21  percent  per  year  average  increase.  (AppropriatJon 
figures  above  exclude  Federal  grants,  txinded  capital  expendi- 
tures, and  dollars  appropriated,  but  not  spent) 

If  we  start  with  a  lower  budget  of  $290 
million  and  increase  It  15  per  cent  a  year,  by 
June  30,  1976  the  general  fund  will  have 
$489  thousand  left  and  we  will  be  on  a  steep 
do-A'nhlll  trend  Into  deflclt  for  the  next  year. 
If  budget  Increases  are  held  to  10  per  oent, 
then  our  projection  shows  there  will  be  $181,- 
776,000  In  the  general  fund — but  we  will  still 
be  heading  downhill,  only  a  little  mora  alow- 
ly.  If  the  incraase  is  kept  to  6  per  cent,  then 
»e  will  have  an  eatlmated  $347.5  mUllon  at 
tne  end  of  the  same  period. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  with  a  5  per  cent 
yearly  Increase  the  State  would  actually  be- 
gin to  "make  money"  in  1976;  the  general 
fund  balance  starts  to  go  up.  Why  Is  that? 
Remember  that  State  revenues  will  be  grow- 
ing over  the  years.  It  la  at  thla  point  that 
revenues  will  have  increased  to  a  level  where 
they  caa  pay  for  State  spending.  However. 
this  assumes  the  State  will  start  receiving 
North  Slope  oil  revenue  In  1975-76. 

OIL   REVENtTE 

There  is  another  element  of  major  im- 
portance in  making  forecasts  of  the  State's 
flaancial  future.  When  will  Alaska  begin  to 
receive  severance  fees  and  royalty  Income 
from  North  Slope  oil  production?  Theae  oU 
revenues  are  expected  to  provide  4138  mU- 
lioa  the  first  year,  $180  mUUon  the  second 
year,  $198  mUlon  the  third  and  level  off  at 
$234  million  from  then  on. 

la  estimating  the  Impact  of  North  Slope 
oil  revenues  both  budget  size  and  rate  of 
b'.idget  growth  come  Into  play.  Per  example. 
using  a  budget  of  $300  million  and  an  an- 
nual growth  rate  of  15  per  cent,  the  State's 
general  fund  would  be  down  to  $489  thou- 
sand in  fiscal  1975-76,  If  oU  revenues  started 
In  the  same  year.  However.  If  these  revenues 
were  delayed  untU  1976-T7,  the  State  would 
have  a  deflclt  of  about  $133  million  In  that 
fiscal  year. 

The  effect  of  a  delay  In  oil  revenues  will 
vary,  depending  on  the  size  of  ths  budget 
and  rate  of  budget  growth.  Naturally,  earlier 
OU  production  or  faster  capacity  use  of  the 
pipeline  wUi  b«  Alaska's  financial  advantage. 

XXrKKOkD   DELAT 

Delay  in  oil  revenues  beyond  fiscal  l»77 
could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral fund  balance,  if  the  delay  la  so  long  that 
our  budget  spending  gets  ahead  of  the 
amount  of  income  we  expect  to  receive  from 
the  North  Slope,  combined  with  our  other 
income. 

Although    use  of    a    Canadian    route    to 
transport  the  oU  now  seems  unlikely,  such 
a  route  could  create  the  kind  of  delay  men- 
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tloned  above  because  of  the  additional  en- 
gineering and  construction  time  required. 
Alaska  would  further  suffer  financially  be- 
cause the  Canadians  would  demand  use  of 
part  of  the  pipeline's  capacity.  That  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  Alaskan  oil  that  could 
be  marketed  each  year,  and  thus  cut  down 
our  annual  Income. 

THREE   KIT  ELEMENTS 

Thus  In  understanding  what's  happening 
to  Alaska's  money,  there  are  three  key  ele- 
ments that  can  be  varied : 

1.  The  slee  of  the  budget. 

2.  The  rate  of  budget  growth. 

3.  The  timing  of  North  Slope  oil  revenues. 
Combinations   of   these   variables   provide 

the  broad  outlines  of  various  pictures  of  the 
financial  futtire  that  Alaskans  can  create. 
These  prospects  Include: 

A.  Merely  slowing  down  a  decline  In  the 
general  fund  that  leads  toward  a  deflclt  any- 
way. 

B.  Leveling  out  the  general  fund  balance 
so  that  Alaska's  revenues — including  gen- 
eral fund  Investment  Income — are  enough  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  providing  State  serv- 
ices. 

<;.  Causing  the  general  fund  bsJance  to 
grow. 

If  for  exan^ile  we  bold  budget  Increases 
to  6  per  cent  and  oil  flows  In  fiscal  lfl76, 
then  lor  every  $10  million  cu*  In  the  budget 
this  year  we  gain  roughly  ^0  million  In  our 
general  fund  balance  by  July  I,  1978.  Nat- 
urally, a  delay  of  three  years — even  under 
these  terms — will  drop  that  balance  slgnifl- 
cantly 

TAX  IKCBKABBS 

In  several  other  states  thla  year  tax  In- 
creases are  being  proposed  to  meet  rising 
expenses.  Using  a  sample  budget  of  $318 
million  with  its  15  j>er  cent  annual  growth, 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  effect  on  different 
tax  increases  on  Alaska's  flnances. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  general  fund  at 
between  $800  million  and  $900  mlUlon 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  1975-76,  we  would 
have  to  Increase  tax  and  license  revenues  by 
160  per  cent.  And  that  assumes  that  North 
Slope  oil  revenue  starts  In  fiscal  1975-76. 

These  breath-taking  figures  show  that  the 
State  depends  heavily  on  natural  resources 
for  revenues.  A  more  realistic  tax  and  li- 
cense revenue  increase  of  about  10  per  cent, 
with  oil  starting  In  1875-78,  serves  only  to 
slow  down  the  rate  at  which  the  general 
fund  will  decline. 

OTHKI    THXNOS 

Projections  have  also  been  made  Involving 
different  levels  of  capital  expenditures  and 
bonding  for  roads,  buildings,  ferries  and 
similar  Items.  They  show  that  low  levels  of 
capital  expenditures  over  the  next  six  years, 
ranging  from  $2  million  a  year  to  $5  mlUlon 
a  year,  cause  only  a  relatively  small  drop  In 
the  general  fund.  But  significantly  larger 
capital  expenditures  begin  to  have  a  marked 
downward  effect  on  the  fund  balance. 

Similarly,  projections  show  that  additional 
bonding  of  some  $50  million  m  new  bonds  In 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1876,  and  1976 
(using  20  years,  6  per  cent  bonds)  had  only 
a  moderate  downward  effect  on  the  general 
fund.  One  Interesting  result  Is  that  If  all 
the  low-level  capital  expenditures  tram  the 
general  fund  were  made  with  bonds,  the 
fund  balance  woiUd  be  somewhat  higher  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1876-76. 

Current  Department  of  Revenue  projec- 
tions are  based  on  assumptions  of  $2  million 
a  year  In  capital  expenditures  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  $50  mlUlon  a  year  In  bond 
sales  for  capital  Improvements,  starting  In 
fiscal  1872-7S. 

WHAT  IS  TO  ax  OOKX? 

Although  cash  flow  projections  generally 
show  a  downward  trend  Into  a  deficit,  Alaska 
Is  not  trapped  on  some  kind  of  economic 
railroad,  unable  to  change  direction.  There  is 


no;*raj:l»  know  precisely  what  the  futuie 
holds,  but  we  do  have  the  ability  to  look 
down  the  road  five  or  10  years  and  to  manage 
our  future  to  some  extent.  We  can  decide,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  what  belt-tightening 
now,  what  wise  Investments,  what  greater 
efflclencles  will  leave  us  in  a  stnaoger  posi- 
tion later  on. 

One  of  the  steps  Alaskans  can  take  to  la- 
sure  the  financial  health  of  the  49th  State 
Is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

(Since  publication  of  this  budget  in  April, 
the  Legislature  adopted  a  $892,100,000  gen- 
eral fund  operating  btidget.  ThU  U  in  One 
with  the  budget  for  fiscal  1972  estimated  In 
this  booklet.  We  feel  that  the  projections 
and  suggestions  set  forth  are  valid  In  light 
of  thla  apparent  final  budget  figure.  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue,  May  10.  1971.) 

This  action  means  that  Alaskans  wUl  have 
to  postpone  programs  until  we  can  afford 
them.  It  Is  also  a  direct,  effective  way  to 
make  sure  Alaska  will  be  in  a  stronger  finan- 
cial position  In  the  future.  We  can  preserve 
and  enhance  our  ability  to  borrow  money  for 
schools,  roads,  and  hospitals  In  the  years 
ahead,  we  can  preserve  our  financial  integ- 
rity, if  we  decide  now  to  get  off  the  financial 
one-way  raUroad. 

Some  have  mentioned  additional  oil  and 
gas  lease  sales  as  an  immediate  source  of 
income  to  provide  a  financial  transfusion. 
While  such  sales  would  undoubtedly  provide 
more  money  we  don't  know  how  much.  To 
get  the  answer  Governor  Egan  ts  seeking 
funds  for  geological  research  of  potential 
lease  sale  areas  so  the  State  knows  what  it  Is 
marketing.  Although  such  study  will  require 
a  few  years.  Its  advantage  is  obvious  when  we 
recall  the  Prudhoe  Bay  sale  that  yielded  $900 
million  was  originally  expected  to  bring  la 
11  million. 

There  are  possibilities  for  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic developments  throughout  the  State 
including  expansion  In  the  areas  of  fisheries 
and  tourism.  Actions  to  encourage  such  de- 
velopments, which  wUl  yield  a  better  return 
to  their  participants  and  to  the  State,  ar* 
being  explored.  All  of  these  possibilities  de- 
pend on  limiting  our  current  exjwndltures. 

We  have  looked  at  the  ma^r  elements 
that  explain  the  State's  present  financial 
situation:  Revenues,  expenses,  size  of  budget, 
rate  of  budget  increase,  and  timing  of  North 
Slope  revenues.  Yet  they  translate  Into  peo- 
ple: Children  going  to  school,  families  using 
the  highways,  blind  and  elderlv  recelvlag 
assistance. 

Difficult    decisions    on    such    matters    lie 

ahead  for  all  Alaskans,  and  those  decisions 

on  what  must  be  postponed  for  the  overall 
good — will  be  made  by  the  tough,  under- 
sUndiag  people  who  live  on  the  Las: 
Frontier. 


THE  mhjtary  selective  service 

ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  B.B.. 
6531,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  The  clerk  will  please 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  blU  (HJt.  6531)  to  amend  the  Mllltarv 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967:  to  Increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1973;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill. 

■nie  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
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Senate  amendment  No.  115  by  Mr.  Al- 

LOTT.  Debate  on  this  amendmmt  will  ex- 
tend for  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alxott)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mlniasippi  (Mr.  STsmns) . 

At  the  expiration  of  that  debate,  the 
measure  will  be  laid  aside  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  (m 
S.  575,  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  and  after  the  vote  on 
that  conference  report  there  will  be 
further  detote  on  amendment  No.  116 
of  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  f  rmn  Mississippi. 

At  this  time  the  debate  will  proceed 
on  amendment  115. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  AIjLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry,  so  that  I  wiU  be  certain 
what  the  situation  is. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
pending  question  is  on  amendment  No. 
115.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair:  There  has  not  been  a  quorum 
call  this  morning;  has  there? 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  has  been  no  live  quorum  call; 
there  have  been  requests  for  quorum  calls 
which  have  been  called  off  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill,  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
replace  the  basic  military  pay  schedules 
proposed  by  the  administrati(m.  It  would 
replace  those  schedules  with  the  sched- 
\iles  i»x>poeed  by  the  Presid^it's  O^m- 
misslon  on  an  All-V(riimteer  Armed 
Force— the  Oates  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  two- 
fold. 

First,  it  is  to  enable  us  to  i^Htroximate 
justice  more  closely  in  our  pay  of  the 
military.  If  this  amoidment  is  adopted 
we  win  end  the  shameful  condition  in 
which  American  servicemen  and  women 
are  on  welfare.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment,  it  is  possible  for  that  shame- 
ful condition  to  continue. 

Second,  it  is  to  move  us  to  the  point 
where  we  can  render  a  rational  Judg- 
ment about  the  feasibility  of  ending  con- 
scription and  relying  on  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force. 

The  amendment  only  accelerates 
slightly,  and  modifies  slightly,  the  pace 
and  approach  of  our  administration.  It 
is  a  proiKJsal  by  way  of  a  perfecting 
modification  to  the  administration's 
plans  for  improving  our  military  policies. 

The  administration  is  committed  to 
improving  the  caliber  of  justice  accorded 
our  servicemen  and  women  in  terms  of 
remuneraticxi.  In  addition,  the  adminis- 
tration is  committed  to  achieving  those 
conditions  of  economic  equity  that  will 
enable  us  to  act  intelligently  with  regard 
to  an  all-volunteer  army. 

The  Department  of  Defense  favors  sub- 
stantial pay  increases  in  the  very  near 


future.  It  favors  a  2-step,  2-year  increase 
of  i4>proximately  $2.7  billion.  It  favors  an 
increase  of  approximately  %\  trillion  this 
year.  What  the  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing does  is  to  authorijse  spending 
$2,667  billion  in  basic  pay  increases  this 
year.  It  does  this  with  one  simple  re- 
placement: It  replaces  that  provision 
of  the  bill  which  would  provide  $908 
million  lor  basic  i>ay  increases.  Thus  the 
amendment  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $1,759  billion  for  pay  alone,  above 
the  administration  proposal  for  this  year. 
This  woiild  accelerate  the  pace  and  im- 
prove the  distribution  pattern  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  for  improving  mili- 
tary benefits. 

However,  and  fortunately,  prudent  and 
judicious  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  regard 
to  reducing  overall  manpower  will  yield 
some  substantial  unanticipated  savings. 
These  reductions  will  total  56,000  aver- 
age strength — Army:  50,000;  Navy, 
3,000;  Air  Force:  3,000 — and  112,000  end 
strength.  Senators  who  wish  to  refresh 
themselves  on  the  precise  meaning  of 
these  terms  can  consult  page  35  of  the 
Committee  report.  If  we  use  the  accepted 
figiu-e  of  a  $10,000  savings  per  unit  of 
manpower  reduction,  we  see  that  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1972  the  level  of  man- 
power spending  will  be  reduced  by  over 
a  billion  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  man- 
power reductions. 

It  should  be  understood  at  this  point 
that  I  sun  accepting  a  cost  figure  that  is 
certainly  too  high.  I  am  using  the  Oates 
(Commission  figure  of  $2,667  billion  be- 
cause that  is  a  familiar  figure  attaching 
to  the  Gates  proposal.  It  is  the  figiure 
familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the 
House  hearings  on  pay  matters.  The 
Oates  Commission  computed  the  $2,667 
billion  figure  as  the  cost  of  Its  pay  sched- 
ules for  an  armed  force  of  2.6  million 
average  active  duty  strength.  But  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
set  the  average  active  duty  strength  for 
the  IDepartment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1972  at  $2,553,409.  Thus,  the  cost  of  the 
Oates  Commission  pay  schedules  will  be 
somewhat  less  tiian  $2,667  bllhon.  In  fact, 
the  decrease  in  cost  will  be  more  marked 
than  the  drop  in  manpower.  This  \s  be- 
cause any  manpower  reduction  will  in- 
volve greatest  reductions  in  the  lower 
ranks,  where  the  Oates  Commission 
schedules  sensibly  allot  the  major  share 
of  the  Increased  benefits. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready voted  to  Increase  military  remun- 
eration by  a  comparable  amount.  But  the 
pay  provisions  of  tlie  House  measure  are 
inferior  to  the  pay  provisions  proposed 
by  the  Gates  Commission  in  that  the  lat- 
ter proposai  is  designed  to  be  as  efficient 
as  possible  in  moving  us  to  the  point  at 
which  we  can  render  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment on  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force. 

The  House-cmssed  pay  proposal  re- 
ceived a  hearing  in  the  Senate  last  week 
during  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senators  from  lovm  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  examining  the  record  of  the  debate 
on  the  proposal,  I  have  been  struck  by 
three  things. 


First,  Senators  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  we  can  spend  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  promote  military  pay  equity  with- 
out sustaining  insupportable  Injury  to 
another  portion  of  our  defense  effort. 

Second,  some  Senators  favor  the  idea 
of  a  pay  increase  for  the  military,  but 
were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  pay  dis- 
tribution incorporated  in  that  proposal. 

Third,  some  Senators  believed  that  the 
vote  on  increased  military  pay  was  a 
form  of  indirect  and  informal  referen- 
dum on  the  idea  of  an  all-volunteer 
army. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  each  of  these  three  proposi- 
tions now,  and  shall  return  to  them  as 
debate  continues. 

First.  WiU  an  Increase  in  military  pay 
result  in  insupportable  damage  to  some 
other  facet  of  our  defense  effort?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

As  always,  I  am  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  budgetary  and  wage  restraint.  But  It 
is  neither  necessary,  not  just,  nor  con- 
sistent with  sound  military  policy  to 
make  an  already  underpaid  profession 
bear  the  brunt  of  our  concern  for  such 
restraint. 

As  always,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
vigor  of  our  defense  capability.  But  I  am 
not  persuaded  by  the  notion  that  an 
increase  In  military  pay  must  mean  a 
comparable — and  crippling — decrease  in 
another  part  of  the  defense  budget.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  Nation,  with  a 
trillion  dollar  economy  and  a  budget  well 
in  excess  of  $200  billion,  must  finance  its 
weapons  by  denjrlng  its  soldiers  equitable 
pay.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  our  unfor- 
tunate involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
should  blind  us  to  the  necessity  today — 
and  tomorrow — of  a  sound  defense  sys- 
tem for  our  country.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  and  will  evaluate  each  facet 
of  the  defense  proposal  on  its  own  merits. 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  and  will 
recognize  that  underpaid  military  per- 
sonnel do  not  make  a  sound  foundation 
for  sound  military  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
i£  not  known  as  a  spendthrift.  And  it  is 
especially  safe  to  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  record  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  would  indicate  that 
he  Is  willing  to  engage  in  spending  which 
recklessly  imperils  national  security. 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  and  dedicated  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
HoTise  of  Representatives,  who  recently 
convinced  the  House  to  support  a  $1.7 
billion  pay  raise,  are  not  the  sort  of  men 
one  would  accuse  of  taking  risks  with 
our  national  security  capability. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  circumstance  in  which  a  pay 
increase  might  result  in  a  direct  and 
comparable  loss  of  support  for  vital 
defense  projects.  That  would  be  If  the 
Congress  were  to  fix  an  arbitrary  and 
Imprudently  low  lump  sum  for  defense 
spending,  and  then  were  to  administer 
an  indiscriminate  across-the-board  cut 
to  defense  spending. 

Ji«r.  President.  I  do  not  think  the 
Congress  acta  that  way.  The  Senate  to- 
day is  anxious  to  assume  broad  respon- 
sibilities in  setting  foreign  and  related 
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defense  policies.  Hence,  I  do  not  think  recdve  74.6  percent  of  the  benefits  and  ThomM  Cimis,  vice-presideiit  and  Oen- 

the  Senate  is  likely  to  adopt  the  irrespon-  over  two's  receive  25.4  percent  *'"*'  counsel.  Encyciope<tu  Britannica.  former 

sible  meat-az  approach  to  appnq>rlat-  in   addition    the   Oates    CDmmissian  Congressman    from    Missouri    and   ranking 

ing  in  such  vital  areas.  In  fact,  it  is  puts  Its  benefits  hi  basic  oav  where  thev  ^?.'!!l,^^  °°  ^°^^  Bconomic  commmee. 

inconceivable    that    the   Senate   would  are  viSble  to  Se^wSttaTr  J,SS  Th^  ^'l^  f*!.*^°''^I^  ^*-  ^"*''  ^^^^ 

^rZ°St4X"'*''^''^"=^°'.^-  SJulSlLS'S^^^'SS^-^!  sp!SS2g,^^^SSS' ^^'^ '^ 

sldering  patrlcular  programs   on  their  tween  basic  pay  and  other  allowances        MUton  Friedman,  Paul  Snowdon  RuaaeU 

own  merits.  that  are  not  visible  or  readily  decipher-     i>istmguiahed  serTioe  ProfeBsor  of  Eoonomics. 

Therefore,  I  conclude  that  national  able.  But  they  can  be  deciphered  and     University  ol  Chicago.  Chicago,  nilnols. 

security  will  not  be  endangered  if  we  they  offer  an  interesting  comparison  with        Crawford  Greenewalt,  Chairman.  Finance 

promote  equity  virith  the  relatively  slight  the  Oates  Commission  benefits                     ^°^.*'^'_?-  ^   'JuPo***  <»•  Nemours  and 

Increase  in  net  unanticipated  spending  The  House-oassed  remuncra'tJoTi  nr«      Co  Wilmington.  Delaware, 

■rhinh  nrlnnf-inn  nf  t^ViA  rsaflc  r-^^^ZT^Tt^  ,     xitFuse  {Mssea  remunerauon  pro-         Alan  Greenspan.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

niv  ornrS?i=  »„„i^  4^^  Commlsslon  posal.  considered  only  In  terms  of  its     Townsend-oWsi^n  &  Co.  Econ«nic^^- 

pay  proposals  would  Involve.  basic  pay  portion— and  I  emphasize  this     suiunts. NewTorkcity.         '«^'«*"*  «"» 

NOW  t«  tne  second  proposition:  point— involves  a   good   distribution,  it         Mtiea  Oruenther,  Former  Suptems  AUled 

Second.  Is  it  sensible  and  consistent  to  gives  78.9  percent  of  basic  pay  benefits  to     Commander.  Exirope.  Washington,  D.o. 

support  the  pending  amendment  after  under  two's  and  21  1   percent  to  over        Stephen    Herbits.    student,    Georgetown 

having  opposed  the  defeated  amendment  two's  But  the  House  prooosal  haa  a  less     ^°''"s'^y  Law  center.  Washington,  DXJ. 

which    Incorporated    th-;   House-passed  attractive  mix:  it  also  relies  heavlLv  on       .■^">**°™H«'»'iif8b,  President.  University 

pay  proposal  which  involves  a  simUar  increases  in  basic  XSJ  and  sSsT?     Cn  a^iS' SlH^'^^m^"'''^ 

sSe  aidTonSit"^  "  ""  '^'''  ence  allowances.  When  the  total  pack-        j2ome'^l5iUnTSSt'"£r;ton  In- 

sensible  and  consistent.  age  is  assembled,   deciphered,   and  its     stitute.  Hampton,  Virginia. 

I  opposed  that  amendment  because  I  total  value  computed,  the  distribution  of        •'°^°  Kemper.  Headmaster,  Phiiiipe  AeaA- 

thought  we  had  read  at  hand  a  better  benefits  Is  64.1  percent  to  under  two's  and     ^°*^-  Andover,  Massachusetts, 

proposal.  That  proposal  is  the  one  drawn  35.9  to  over  two's                                                     Jeanne  Noble,  Professor.  New  Yarlt.  Unl- 

by  the  (Sates  Commission.  Third.  The  third  notnt-  Is  it  th«»  takp     «"^*^- J***  President.  National  Oouncu  of 

The  great  strength  of  the  Gates  com-  that  this  ame^nTtf'onl?  J^iS^t^     Sf^ry^'c'T^oT^n'^K^^.'SS^ 

mission  proposal  is  that  it  gives  a  greater  with  support  for  an  all-volunteer  armed     New  T^rkc^S^              ^^      ^^' 

share  of  its  benefits  to  the  men  in  the  force?  No,  in  fact  notlUng  could  be  fur-        Lauris  Norstad,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 

lower  ranks,  and  gives  the  benefits  to  ther  from  the  truth.                                       Owens-Coming  Fiberglass  Corp.  Ftmner  Sn- 

them  in  a  very  visible  way.  This  Is  of  Any  relaUonshlp  between  support  for     '"*'"''  *^"***  Commander.  Europe.  Mew  York 

crucial  significance,  because  it  Is  among  this  amendment  and  support  for  the  idea     "S"  *„      ^  „.     .w. 

the  men  in  those  ranks,  and   among  of  an  aU-volunteer  armS  fo^l^  con-     R^S.es^^BS^Ser^^T^it'"^''^*'  ^ 

young  civiUans  who  are  considering  en-  Ungent  rather  than  necessary.                      Rorwii^^',^™  J^L..   v..m. 

tenng  mto  those  ranks,  that  the  most  True,  the  pay  schedulehSSJ  proposed     Ne^^YoTL^S-"                   ^^  '     ^^• 

significant    dec^ions    are    made    which     was  drawn  by  a  Presidential  Commission         „     ^r.^ 

will  determine  the  feasibility  of  an  aU-  which,  after  due  investigation  endorsed     ™?*'-  AIX^>rT.  Mr.  President.  Second. 

volunteer  armed  force.  the  idea  of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force      "*o^  Senators  who  disapprove  of  the 

This  is  not  to  say  that  only  young  But  that  commission  was  careful  and  ex-     P'^ciple  of  relying  on  an  all-volunteer 

recruits  will  benefit  from  the  Gates  Com-  Plicit  in  saying  that  such  pay  increases     *"°^  should  still  support  this  proposal. 

mission  pay  structure,  m  fact,  there  will  are  called  for  on  the  ground  of  equity         ^  should  support  it  because  it  cor- 

be  524,124  over  two's — ^persons  with  more  alone.                                                             ^*cts  a  manifest  injustice  in  our  treat- 

than  2  years  military  service— who  win  Mr.  President,  It  would  be  trajric  if  we    "**?*  ?J  ^^  military,  and  because  It  cor- 

be  receiving  increases  under  the  Gates  allowed  confusion  on  ttiis  matter  to  de-    ^     ^  injustice  with  special  atten- 

Commission  pay  structure  who  would  not  feat  such  an  equitable  and  necessary     "y*?*^  <»  the  injustices  feU  by  those  in 

be  receiving  increases  under  the  DOD  measure.  Thus  I  can  not  ranphasize  too     "*^  ^°^«"  ^^^^  ^^  experience  this  most 

fiscal  year  1972  proposal.  stoongly  the  fact  that  aU  Senators  re-    fP^^^re  and  Inexcusable  Injustice.  In  fact. 

Mr.     President.     I    ask     unanimous  gardless  of  their  Individual   views  *oh       ^  Senators  who  are  least  anxious  to 

consent  to  have  the  foUowing  Uble  of  the  all-volunteer  armed  force  can  sun-     ®^  conscription  should   be  especially 

benefits  for  over  two's  printed  In  the  Port  this  amendment                                    anxious  to  Insure  that  conscription  does 

RxcoRD  at  this  pohit  in  my  remarks.  The  all-volunteer  armed  force  is  an    ?°'  ^fT^  "  *°  Instrument  for  unjust 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  idea  about  which  honorable  men  of  eood     '™«a"ty— *n    instrument    for    raising 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb.  wUl  can  and  do  disagree    They  divide    ™*°f<ry«'   without    the    necemty    for 

as  follows:  into  three  groups.  S^^SSup^pJSS!    "^f  J^'^S^?^^ . 

pmsonnix  With  Ovm  Two  Yxaaa  Sbwicb  ^"1  arguments  and  grave  and  worthy     «.».  ~fr'  ^"***  senators  who  ai^rove  of 

RscsivufQ  iNCKXASBs  IN  THM  Oatks  Coic-  moral  ooncems.                                             '**  principle  of  an  all-volunteer  armed 

MISSION  pkoposal  BUT  NoT  IK  DOD  p«o-  pifst.  Thosc  Scttators  who  endorse  the    '^"^'  ^"*  ^^  "*  dubious  of  the  wisdom 

posA,.  roB  Pisc^  Yi:.R  1972  principle  Of  an^-vSJSr^T^d     °^  T"^  Precipitately  towanl  that  goal 

o_a.  °'""'*                                     ^«'«''«-  who  want  to  make  progress  towSd'  S     i^,**""  «»«*««  «m^ttons.  should  support 

o^' 17.  BM  goHi  now.  should  s^pSt  tiS  Suui  bl-    '^  fJ^oP^al  for  two  r«MonB.  A«aln.  the 

S:; :::::-"- - - ^'J^  cause  u  fouows  thf^SSX^hX rl  l^}^°^J'L!^t'^^^'^^'^- 

o-iE  ....::": ' fSS    commendations  of  the  acknowiodgedea-     Jj^f  *  ";^<*  fP»rable  from  the  qnertion  of 

w-3  :::::::" --     J-Sg    pens  on  the  prouews  of  SSmt  Se    ^  aU-volunteer  aimed  force.  Second. 

^-1  - ::::::::::        ^r    transition   to   an   aU-volunte»^mSd    "»•  W  P»P<«?  I  «n  «W»«tlng  la  the 

1:5.; ".SOI     force.  I  am  referring  to  the  outstanding    i™*?^^^  ™***  **?*^»»'«  »P- 

^     3W.802    men  who  comprised  the  Oatet  ComS    S^^  td  learning  more  about  the  poe- 

„„.  ,  ■    sion.  I  ask  unanlnkous  consent  tohave    fj'*^';®'*?  •5:^™**"'™^- ^'•c'* 

Total 634, 134    pointed  at  twTpSnt  In^^rcauTSe    "-^5.1°  ??i*»**°  ^  «»«**  »  detetintoed 

S«tTn"«""L.    ,-  names  Of  thTcSSm^SiS^  S!    2^?!J.*i*^n~"i^'^*^°"«^>*°*°»"'^ 

Bergeant-petty  officer.  3d  class.  »thpr  *rttH  a  ,t  J^m^i^^IT  TiZu,     — J^    which  an  all-volttnteer  anny  would  be 

^I^.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  Will     SSTatCe 'ti^Sy'^S^'a^in'St    S'S^e*Sa^SS.***"S. '^ '^ 
be  960,716  over  two's  who  win  receive  hi-     the  commission.        ^^  ^'^  »Wo"»ted  to    ^^^^e  day  ifcwjdtoga  prostate  plunge 

sS^r??re  relS?f  ^'r?°^^^,  '^'^  ^"o  *^"».  ^  names  XiShT^**^   '''^'^'  ^"^ 

pTeoJ^irS^e'Z^^TS'S^  -«-deredtobeprinl»dlnth.R^„.  2D^  P^Jdent.  at  this  p<*nt  I  would 

found  in  a  basic  principle  of  good  man-  S^„,^    .  ^^SLJ"'^  jmongthe  Senators  In 

agement :  such  Incluslan  win  mahitaln  ^^^^*^IL^!If*?*"°"  °"  *"  ^"^  E~*-  ^  ^  ^^^*^  *°  ■*»^*  «»* 

Pwwr  intergrad*  differentials  ^^  ^     aix.Voi.totoe  A»Mn  fok»  I  do  not  know  whether  «n  an-volunteer 

StUl.  the  saUent  feature  of  the  Gates  rJ?*'^^**^;  '^•^™»i»  of  thi  Kwcuttv.  army  is  feulbie  «i  this  time,  ftrm  the 

Commission  structure l?Sa?U5«^    S^Sre^'^J^^C^  ?S?c^-    '^^^^,<^  ^^  ^^^ -^^  ti.e 

i-ry  oi  x^ennse,  M«w  Tot*  City.    dtspoMtton  of  some  young  people  toward 
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the  military.  So.  I  intend  to  vote  for  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  draft. 

But  I  want  to  insure  that  we  enter  the 
next  2  years  of  conscription  under  cir- 
cumstances which  wlil  enable  us  bo  im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  the  factors  which 
will  determine  whether  or  not  an  all- 
volunteer  army  is  feasible.  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  should  move  in  that  direction 
immediately  and  we  can  find  out  where 
we  are,  if  we  provide  the  pay  schedules 
which  have  been  set  up  in  the  Allott 
amendment. 

If  we  must  have  a  2-year  extension — 
and  I  believe  we  must — then  let  us  make 
sure  it  is  a  purposeful,  efficient,  and  in- 
formative extension. 

Thp  fact  that  a  2-year  extension  Is 
necessarj-  may  be  very  unpleasant  news 
to  millions  of  Americans,  young  and  old. 
But  if  we  vote  the  extension  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  Gates  Commission  pay 
structure,  then  we  will  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  assuaging  the  disappoint- 
ments felt  by  those  Americans  who  want 
to  explore  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  additional  factor  that  merits  con- 
sideration concerning  this  amendment. 
Some  Senators,  acting  out  of  deeply  felt 
convictions  which  I  neither  question  nor 
impugn,  have  stated  their  desire  to  fili- 
buster this  draft  extension  through  the 
end  of  this  month,  at  which  time  the 
draft  will  expire.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is 
thetr  hope  that  this  action  will  expedite 
ending  American  participation  in  the 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

While  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  these 
Senators,  I  strongly  disagree  with  their 
reasoning  and  their  objective.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  if  the  Gates  Coimnission  pay 
structure  is  adopted,  thereby  moving  us 
as  decisively  as  possible  toward  the  point 
at  which  we  can  intelligently  rule  on  the 
feasibility  of  ending  conscription,  these 
Senators  might  reassess  their  earlier 
judgment  about  the  necessity  of  flli- 
bustering  at  this  time. 

I  know  that  such  a  reassessment  would 
be  very  gratifying  to  all  of  us  who  are 
always  reluctant  to  countenance  a  cut- 
off of  debate  in  this  great  body.  In  addi- 
tion, such  a  reassessment  would  be  grati- 
fying to  all  of  us  who  are  anxious  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  comity  which  has 
prevailed  thus  far  in  this  session,  but 
which  became  a  trifle  strained  during 
the  warm  summer  months  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  siunming  up,  three 
things  are  clear. 

First,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  just 
to  economize  by  paying  military  men  and 
women  wages  Urnt  fail  a  test  of  compara- 
bility with  civilian  wages  for  similar 
skills  and  employment.  And  it  is  shame- 
ful that  the  pay  structure  is  so  inade- 
quate that,  under  the  pay  schedule  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee,  some  military 
families  would  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  President's  family  assistance 
plan  as  modified  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  If  we  reject  tills 
amendment,  and  accept  the  pr(H>osed  pay 
rates,  more  thaa  1,000  military  families 
will  remain  in  poverty  conditions.  The 
object  of  sensible  poU^  is  to  get  people 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  coi  to  the  work 
rolls.  Our  military  men  and  women  are 
on  honorable  work  rolls.  It  would  be 


wrong  for  the  employer — the  Federal 
Government — to  necessitate  their  also 
being  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Second,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
sensible  to  protect  national  security  by 
preserving  inequitable  and  demoralizing 
pay  structures  for  the  military.  The  bad 
effects  of  those  structures  are  too  serious 
to  be  justified  by  an  alleged  gain  that 
might  be  said  to  result  from  economiz- 
ing on  pay. 

Third,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  be- 
gin the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer 
army  without  obtaining  the  sort  of  in- 
formation that  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  decisive  test  of  pay  incentives  as  in- 
struments for  attracting  and  retaining 
volunteers.  A  decisive,  fullscale,  one- 
step  move  to  equity  in  military  pay  is 
superior  to  an  incremental  approach  as 
an  instrument  for  testing  the  effective- 
ness of  decent  wages  in  attracting  and 
retaining  high  caliber  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned  today,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  adopt  this  amendment 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  ) .  The  pending  matter  is  amend- 
ment No.  115.  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allotti  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  90  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  20  min- 
utes. 

WHAT  THE  AMENDMENT   DOES 

Mr.  President,  what  this  amendment 
proposes  is  to  increase  the  basic  pay  rates 
for  military  persoruiel  to  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Gates  Commission.  The 
65  percent  of  the  additional  cost  would 
go  to  persormel  with  under  2  years  of 
service,  with  the  remaining  35  percent 
going  to  personnel  with  over  2  years  of 
service.  In  this  latter  category  the  in- 
creases would  be  mainly  in  the  junior 
enlisted  pay  gxfides. 

By  and  large,  this  is  the  same  amend- 
ment, with  the  exceptions  that  I  shall 
note,  as  was  debated  here  Isist  week  ex- 
tensively and  passed  on  by  the  Senate, 
known  as  the  Hughes  amendment,  which 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  42  to  31. 

COST 

In  terms  of  cost,  the  committee  bill 
increases  basic  pay  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$908  million. 

The  pending  amendment  would  In- 
crease basic  pay  over  present  scales  with 
an  additional  coat  of  $2,667  billion. 
Stated  the  other  way.  the  pending 
amendment  would  add  to  present  pay 
scales  an  additional  $2,667  billion.  The 
cost  by  which  this  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  bill  would  be  $1,759  billion. 

In  other  words,  just  to  pitch  In  here 
another  $1,759  billion,  not  recommended 
by  the  President,  not  recommended  by 
the  committee,  not  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  not  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Laird,  and  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force — in  fact,  op- 
posed by  them  in  writing — yet  here  we 
are.  Where  are  we  going?  The  budget  is 


already  out  of  balance  by  many  billlom 
of  dollars,  at,  I  shall  develop  later. 

I  run  up  the  flag  of  warning  now  that 
here  is  this  money  of  $1.76  billion,  which 
the  taxpayers  some  day  will  have  to  pay. 
yet  we  do  not  have  the  money  in  the 
Treasury  or  in  the  budget.  There  are  no 
tax  laws  now  applicable  to  raise  the 
money.  In  fact,  it  is  already  obvious  from 
the  figures  I  have  in  front  of  me,  that 
there  is  an  anticipated  deficit  for  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972  of  over  $44  billion. 
Yet  this  amendment  would  pitch  in  an- 
other $1.76  billion.  As  I  say,  there  is  no 
money  to  pay  for  it,  no  tax  bills  coming 
m  that  would  raise  it,  and  no  present 
taxes  on  the  books  that  would  raise  it. 

I  ask,  where  will  the  money  come 
from? 

It  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  deficit 
so  far  as  any  present  prospects  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
table  which  sets  forth  a  comparison  of 
each  item  in  the  Senate  committee's  ver- 
sion, the  House  committee's  version,  and 
the  pending  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  table  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TOTAL  COSTS  OF  SENATf  COMMITTED  PROPOSAL,  'HOUSE 
VERSION.  AND  ALLOTT  AMENDMENT 
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Senate 

commit-  Hughes  Allott 

tN  ■  imenit-  amend- 

propoMl  meni  irent 


BiSicpav' ...      J9O&.0    II  825.4      $2,667.0 

Dependents  As^stanoe  Act...         79.0  \M.\             79.0 
Bade  allowance  for  quarters 

(BAQ) 640.1 

B»9i«  aHowince  for  subast- 

•nce(BAS) 37.8  

Out-of-pockrt  recruibng 

expense 2.9  2.9              Z.J 

Enlistment  bonus 40.0  40.0            46.0 

Special  pa»  tor  optometnst^  .             .7  .5               .7 
Reurt/ists  triining  duly 

entitlement  under  Depend-  .     ^• 

ents  Assistance  Act  (DAA) :..  '      20.0  ....'. 


Total  co9(. 


1.030.6      2.710.8        2,789.6 


Additional  cost  over  Senate 
committee  proposal 1,720.2        1.7S9.0 

<  Tti«  Senate  committee  proposal  is  Identical  (o  the  admin- 
istration fiscal  year  1972  program  except  for  the  inclusion  of 
special  pay  lor  optometrists. 

■'  This  does  not  include  the  proiected  baste  pay  increase 
scheduled  by  public  law  for  Jan.  1,  1972. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat! 
the  figures  I  have  here,  which  are 
authentic,  have  been  checked  out  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  Itself. 

The  Hughes  amendment  would  have 
added  $1,680  billion  to  the  committee 
bill. 

The  Allott  amendment  would  add 
$1,759  billion  to  the  bill — an  increase  of 
$39  million  over  the  Hughes  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  last  week — and  there 
have  been  no  changes  in  the  facts  since 
that  vote  of  last  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day, so  far  as  I  know. 

REASONS    rOB    OPPOSINO    THX    AUKNDMKNT 

Mr.  President,  to  a  large  degree  the 
issues  raised  by  this  amendment  are  the 
same  as  the  Senate  has  debated  at  length 
in  connection  with  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  42 


to  31.  In  both  cases  the  amendments 
eixact  sums  of  money  for  which  there  is 
not  one  dime  in  the  Defense  budget.  And 
I  have  already  given  the  flgxires  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  add. 

in  the  Record  of  yesterday,  there  is  a 
notice  of  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  which 
he  is  going  to  offer,  to  limit  exi>enditures 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1972  to  $66  bilUon.  The  Department 
of  Defense  now  has  a  planned  expendi- 
ture figure  of  $78.8  billion.  To  add  this 
amendment  to  it,  would  make  It  $80.6 
billion.  But  the  Proxmire  ameodment 
would  reduce  that  to  $66  billion.  So  these 
amendments  are  coming  in  here.  They 
are  not  pending  on  the  bill  but  they  are 
announced  at  the  same  time,  traveling 
in  totally  opposite  directions,  which  is 
completely  unrealistic — and  I  say  this 
with  great  deference  to  the  authors  of 
the  amendments — to  think  that  the 
pending  amendment  could  be  enacted 
into  law  without  grave  risk  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  We  all  know  that  the  De- 
fense budget  will  not  be  increased  beyond 
the  $78.8  billion  requested.  The  only 
alternative  would  be  to  cut  some  other 
vital  programs  to  accommodate  this  in- 
crease which  must  be  paid  if  enacted. 

Our  committee  is  now  searching,  try- 
ing to  find  a  way  aiiywhere  it  can,  where 
reductions  could  be  made  in  the  $78.8 
billion  requested.  We  should  not  spend 
any  more  than  Is  needed,  but  there  is  an 
additional  reason.  The  climate  is  such 
that,  I  judge,  nothing  will  pass  the  Sen- 
ate unless  it  is  shown  to  be  actually 
needed — whether  it  is  in  or  out  of  the 
budget — and  this  amendment  does  not 
even  have  the  blessing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  would  add  an  tmbudgeted  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  and 
as  a  result  would  be  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional security  effort  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  In  the  long  run  as  well.  This  would 
result  from  a  serious  mlsaDocatlon  of 
resources  first,  between  the  pay  area  and 
other  critical  aspects  of  ttie  Defense  ef- 
fort, such  as  investment,  research,  and 
operations  and  second,  wlthtn  the  pay 
area  itself. 

If  the  cut  were  to  be  applied  pipopor- 
tionally  among  manpower  and  other 
areas  of  the  budget,  it  would  involve 
first,  reductions  of  over  250,000  military 
and  civilian  personnel  below  authorized 
levels  for  June  1972  and  second,  a  cut  of 
over  $2  billion  in  budget  authority  out- 
side the  pay  area,  requiring  a  6  percent 
cut  in  contracts  planned  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  program.  Tliis  would  lead  to 
major  base  reductions  and  reallnement 
actions  and  serious  dislocations. 

I  am  for  the  realignment  actions  when 
planned  and  put  together  in  a  solid  way, 
not  hit  or  miss,  and  not  to  weaken  our 
defenses,  but  just  to  throw  In  this  $1.8 
billion  extra  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  thereby  bring  about  the  dis- 
locations and  reallnements  and  every- 
thing else  reasonable  or  unrecisonable,  in 
order  to  save  any  money,  is  something 
that  is  fiscally  and  militarily  Impossible. 

The  President's  proposals,  as  reflected 
in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
bill,  would  pro\ide  a  one-time  increase  of 
50  2  percent  for  the  lowest  pay  grade. 


With  other  raises  recently  granted,  this 
would  mean  that  pay  in  this  grade  would 
nearly  double  in  less  than  2  years  since 
July  1969.  The  Senate  bill,  therefore, 
represents  a  very  large  step.  Before 
doubling  or  tripling  VbR  increases  scnight 
by  the  President,  it  te  only  prudent  to 
assess  the  consequences  in  a  practical 
situation. 

Evm  Uiough  the  Gates  group  was  a 
presidential  commission,  the  President 
would  not  accept  or  j«coDunend  these 
rates.  He  rejected  them.  Purthermore, 
I  would  emphasize  that  they  were  con- 
sidered in  detail  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  were  not  adopted 
as  such.  They  put  in  some  extra  money. 
That  \B  well  known.  However,  these  rec- 
ommendations were  not  adopted  as  such. 

During  the  discussion  of  these  amend- 
ments, the  tendency  is  to  overlook  the 
$908  million  annual  cost.  That  is  an  in- 
crease on  an  annual  basis  in  the  basic 
pay  in  the  Senate  committee  bill.  Under 
this  bill,  even  without  the  amendment, 
the  new  enlisted  man,  just  out  of  high 
school,  will  make  as  much  as  or  more 
than  his  fellow  high  school  graduate  in 
civiUan  life. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  new  re- 
cruit will  earn  a  regular  mUitary  com- 
pensation of  $3,979.  After  basic  training, 
which  will  last  about  three  and  one  half 
to  four  months,  he  would  earn  $4,244. 

Typically,  he  would  be  promoted  twice 
more  before  he  had  been  in  the  mihtary 
a  year  and  four  months.  Thus  within 
this  time  while  still  an  E4,  to  which  he 
would  be  promoted  in  his  first  2  years,  he 
would  earn  $5,851.  On  the  outside  in 
CiviUan  life,  an  average  working  18-  to 
19-year-old  earned  only  $3,200  in  1968. 
The  average  working  20-  to  21-year-old 
earned  about  $5,000. 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  adding  up  to  $5.1 
bilhon  increase  for  the  employees  of  one 
Department  of  Government — the  mih- 
tary— ^in  one  brief  period  of  slightly  over 
12  months. 

In  January  1971,  we  had  an  increase 
in  the  Military  Department  in  salaries 
and  pay  of  about  $1.2  billion. 

In  January  1972 — next  January — ac- 
cording to  law  already  on  the  books, 
there  will  be  an  automatic  Increase  of 
about  $1.2  bilUon. 

If  this  blU  passes  as  the  committee  rec- 
ommends It.  it  would  carry  In  round  num- 
bers over  $1  billion  a  year.  That  would 
make  about  a  $3.3  billion  Increase  in 
this  department  within  the  brief  span 
of  13  months,  not  counting  the  Allott 
amendment. 

When  we  add  the  Allott  amendment  to 
this  $3.3  billion  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, we  get  in  round  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  my  rapid  calculations  here,  very 
close  to  $5.1  billion  increase  to  one  de- 
partment within  the  brief  span  of  13 
months. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  rate  where  are 
we  going?  I  have  already  said  that  we 
have  an  estimated  deficit  of  $44  billion 
for  fiscal  1971  and  1972  combined. 

Giving  one  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment here  about  a  $5.1  billion  in- 
crease in  13  months  Is  unthinkable  to  me. 
It  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  increases 
elsewhere.  And  it  Is  altogether  out  of 


proportion  In  fairness  to  the  taxpayer, 
the  one  who  has  to  put  up  the  money. 
These  employees  are  taxpayers,  too.  They 
will  pay  their  pro  rata  share,  too,  as  they 
shoiild.  and  as  all  of  us  should. 

But  the  real  burden  In  this  matter  is 
not  going  to  faU  on  those  who  get  the 
increase.  It  wlU  fall  on  those  who  do  not 
get  the  increase  but  will  have  to  put  up 
the  money,  if  not  now,  later,  and  then 
pay  interest  on  it  until  it  is  paid. 

I  say  that  is  not  only  unsound,  but  it  is 
unfair. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  collected  here  the 
best  figures  I  could  get  on  this  possible 
deficit. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  deficit  which  this 
country  is  facing  threatens  to  undermine 
the  very  value  of  the  dollar. 

I  believe  and  I  predict  that  we  are  now 
setting  off  another  round  of  Inflation  un- 
less we  do  something  to  take  the  air  out 
of  the  tires  of  another  round  of  infiatlon. 
And  instead  of  doing  that,  we  are  doing 
the  very  opposite. 

As  most  of  OS  now  realize,  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  1971  will  exceed  the  previous 
official  estimate  of  $10  billion  and  might 
well  be  more  than  $20  billion. 

There  have  been  some  unofHclal  esti- 
mates that  the  combined  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1971  and  the  anticipskted  fiscal 
deficit  1972  figure  will  exceed  $44  billion. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  reasonable 
governmental  estimate  on  this  matter, 
but  it  will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

If  government  spending  is  not  brought 
under  some  control,  we  face  a  grim  pros- 
pect of  having  f  lU'ther  runaway  infiation 
with  the  resulting  cheapening  of  the  dol- 
lar from  which  no  group  in  our  society 
can  benefit. 

This  inflation  is  not  a  theoretical  thing 
that  the  people  in  Wall  Street  have  to 
adjust  to  and  figure  out  what  they  must 
do.  It  is  something  that  every  housewife 
will  have  to  figiu-e  out  what  she  is  going 
to  do  at  the  grocery  counter,  at  the  serv- 
ice station,  and  at  the  children's  cloth- 
ing counter.  Everywhere  she  turns,  she 
will  be  holding  in  her  hand  a  dollar  that 
is  depreciating  in  value  by  the  hour. 

I  tell  the  Senate  now  that  the  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  that.  I  am 
afraid  that  nothing  will  stop  it  except  a 
legal  revolution  at  the  baUot  box.  I  do 
not  favor  revolutions  ordinarily,  but  I 
advocate  an  awakening  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  who  are  being  called 
upon  to  pay  greater  and  greater  taxes 
and  what  I  think  is  a  greater  burden  to 
the  average  housewife  and  wage  earner. 
I  refer  to  the  burden  of  rimaway  infla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  more 
pertinent  to  this  very  amendment  and 
others  of  like  kind  than  this  situation 
about  the  runaway  inflation. 

The  people  now  realize  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  account  for  it.  and  we 
should. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
lates to  another  serious  issue,  and  that  is 
the  constantly  rising  personnel  costs 
which  are  consuming  an  ever-growing 
proportion  of  the  defense  dollar. 

Military  pay  Increases  are  necessary 
for  a  niunber  of  reasons,  but  pay  in- 
creases alone  do  not  add  one  single  man 
or  one  additional  weapon  to  our  military 
forces. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reduce  the 
personnel  bo  we  can  have  a  quality  serv- 
ice, and  I  do  not  mean  pitching  out  a 
great  many  people.  Their  term£  will  be 
expiring,  some  of  them  will  want  to  re- 
tire, and  some  additional  ones  will  want 
to  leave  for  one  reason  or  another.  So 
attrition  win  take  care  of  this  reduced 
number.  We  are  going  to  have  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  personnel  costs 
of  our  military.  Otherwise  we  are  going 
to  have  to  content  ourselves  with  either 
second  rate  weapons  or  fewer  weapons 
than  we  need. 

Let  me  review  what  has  happened.  In 
fiscal  year  1964  the  cost  of  military  basic 
pay  was  up  $8.4  billion.  To  support  the 
same  manpower  level  for  fiscal  year  1972 
the  cost  would  be  $15.6  bllUon.  This  Is  an 
increase  of  about  85  percent  from  fiscal 
1964  to  fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  questicxi? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Candlna. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  additional  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increase  In  compensation  of 
petvle  Ln  the  Armed  Forces  any  Increase 
in  the  compensation  of  those  people 
places  a  long-term  burden  <m  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  is  almost  beyond  calcu- 
lating because  any  person  who  serves 
as  much  as  20  years  in  the  armed  services 
can  retire  and  then  draw  a  very  siAstan- 
tlal  part  of  his  pay  for  the  rest  of  his 
life? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  the  most  liberal  retirement  system 
In  the  Government  In  that  the  person 
does  not  have  to  ccmtribute  anything  smd 
the  retirement  comes  after  20  years  of 
service,  with  his  longevity  still  ahead. 

In  that  connection  we  now  have  in  the 
appropriation  bills  this  year  $3.4  billion 
to  pay  the  retirement  pay  for  the  mili- 
tary alone. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Now,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  speaking  very  co- 
gently on  the  question  of  infiation.  I  have 
had  it  impressed  on  my  mind  very  much 
in  the  last  few  days  that  we  now  pay  8 
cents  for  a  postage  stamp  for  a  first-class 
letter.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp  for  a  first- 
class  letter  was  2  cents  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate. 
•  So  we  have  Infiation  on  the  cost  of  a 
postage  stamp  ordinarily  used  by  the 
American  people  of  400  percent,  if  my 
arithmetic  Is  correct,  in  just  the  17  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  might  have  been 
from  3  cents  to  8  cents.  Two  cents  went 
out  a  little  earlier. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  la  probably 
correct.  As  I  said.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly.  But  the  truth  of  It  Is  that 
Inflation  is  eating  up  the  substance  of 
all  the  savings  of  the  American  people, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  Is  the  tragedy 


of  our  fiscal  siffalrs  today,  as  I  see  it.  It  is 
destroying  the  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
MlssissiiH^i  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  when  we  take  into 
account  the  next  2  fiscal  years  we  will 
have  a  period  of  43  years  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  balanced  the 
budget,  as  I  recall,  only  eight  times,  and 
then  only  by  narrow  margins.  Is  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi in  accord  with  the  recollection  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  and  it  was  by  a 
slim  margin  in  several  of  those  years, 
too. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  cm  this  point, 
but  I  say  that  represents  not  so  much  a 
deficit  of  dollars  as  a  deficit  in  the  funda- 
mental character  of  those  who  have  been 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  administrations, 
including  those  who  have  been  legislat- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  Include  myself  in  that  group 
that  I  blame. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
old  fashioned  days,  I  presume,  and  I  was 
taught  that  there  is  something  inher- 
ently dishonest  in  making  debts  which 
the  debtor  has  no  intention  of  repaying 
in  a  reasonable  time,  and  intends  to  al- 
low the  debt  to  be  bequeathed  to  his 
grandchildren  and  his  great  grandchil- 
dren. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  very  much  for  his 
very  timely  questl(»is  and  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  much  longer.  In  fiscal  year 
1964  personnel  and  related  costs,  such  as 
family  housing,  and  so  forth,  which  has 
not  advanced  as  much  as  pay  itself,  was 
only  43  percent  of  the  defense  budget  as 
compared  to  52  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  We  must  concern  ourselves  with 
the  prospect  of  being  unable  to  provide 
the  funds  for  the  first-rate  weapons  for 
our  men  in  uniform  in  view  of  the  con- 
stant pressures  to  ke^  down  the  defense 
budget. 

I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  a  good  number  of 
years  and  I  have  supported  all  the  pay 
increases  that  could  be  justified  at  all. 
I  have  never  been  stingy  in  that  respect 
because  I  have  an  appreciation  for  the 
men  in  the  service  and  I  want  them  to 
have  every  consideration  and  their  fami- 
lies to  have  every  consideration  and  they 
do  have  a  lot  of  consideration.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that,  and  I  refer  to  re- 
tirement, health,  and  all  the  things  that 
go  to  make  up  ordinary  day-to-day  liv- 
ing. Now,  they  make  a  lot  of  sacrifices, 
too,  in  their  day-to-day  living,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  neglected. 

In  the  course  of  time  those  pay  in- 
creases will  come.  We  have  a  law  on  the 
books  now  that  gives  them  an  automatic 
Increase.  This  calculation  is  made  every 
year,  every  12-month  period,  according 
to  the  iadexes,  and  the  record  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  and  related  matter. 
It  does  not  take  the  vote  of  one  Senator 
to  give  them  that  increase.  It  is  auto- 
matic and  operates  according  to  law. 


niat  is  where  this  $1.2  billion  came  from 
in  January  1971  and  where  it  will  come 
from  in  January  19T2.  We  have  another 
$1  billion  extra  for  the  lower  grade  group, 
as  the  committee  wrote  the  bill. 

NO  APOLOOT   KEKDED  FOB  MIUTART   PAT  IK  TH« 
PAST 

Mr.  President,  if  we  begin  in  1963  and 
Include  the  projected  7.4-percent  in- 
crease for  January  1,  1972,  the  cumula- 
tive increase  in  basic  pay  will  be  about 
112  percent.  The  committee  bill  of  $l 
billion  is  not  included  in  this  since  these 
were  limited  to  the  lower  grades  rather 
than  across-the-board  increases. 

Let  me  cite  another  important  statis- 
tic, Mr.  President.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  justifiably  so.  with  respect 
to  the  pay  rates  for  those  with  under  2 
years  of  service.  I  would  like  to  state, 
based  on  a  survey  of  the  data,  that  the 
overall  increase  since  1952  for  the  en- 
listed personnel  with  under  2  years  of 
service  has  been  about  254  percent.  Odd- 
ly enough  tliis  is  the  same  approximate 
increase  for  those  with  over  2  years  of 
service.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that 
the  committee  recommended  scales  of  an 
average  of  36  percent  are  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  cited  in  the  debate  on 
the  other  amendment  that  the  debate 
cannot  be  won  on  this  "poor  folks"  plea 
because  if  the  bill  passes  as  the  commit- 
tee brought  it  here  we  are  going  to  have 
military  compensation  that  compares 
most  favorably  and  is  really  above  the 
average  earning  power  of  other  young 
people  just  out  of  high  school. 

Mr.  President,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  a  letter  I  have  already 
cited,  has  set  forth  the  grave  conse- 
quences of  adding  an  unbudgeted  $1.7 
billion  in  obligations  to  the  defense 
budget.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
likewise  indicated  that  the  necessity  to 
absorb  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
proposed  additional  pay  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately $1.7  billion  at  the  expense 
of  other  accounts  would  severely  disrupt 
essential  defense  programs  and  substan- 
tially impair  our  capabilities  to  meet  na- 
tional security  requirements. 

For  these  reasons,  as  I  have  already 
outlined  them  in  the  previous  debate,  I 
urge  the  Senate,  In  its  wisdom,  to  reject 
this  amendment. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  volunteer 
army  concept. 

From  my  imderstanding  of  human 
nature  and  based  on  experience  along 
that  line  and  what  little  I  do  know  about 
the  military  requirements,  I  just  do  not 
believe,  in  tlus  day  of  affluence,  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  get  enough  of  the 
quality  men,  in  talent.  Integrity,  and  in- 
telligence, to  operate  our  military  service. 
This  is  a  long  story,  and  we  gave  the  fig- 
ures here  in  the  debate  on  the  other 
amendment  and  many  other  phases  of 
this  debate.  But  this  bill  is  pointed  in 
that  direction,  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  the 
coromittee  bill  has  every  dime  of  money 
in  it  that  the  chief  proponent  of  a  volun- 
teer army  asked  for — that  is,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  So  he  is  the 
beUever.  It  is  his  colors  that  are  flying, 
and  he  Is  nmnlng  the  race.  I  am  talking 
about  a  horse  race  now,  not  a  political 
race.  He  is  the  head  man  and  he  had  the 
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substance  of  this  amendment  before  him 
for  some  6  or  8  months  before  he  set 
these  budget  figures. 

Instead  of  putting  this  money  In  the 
budget,  he  totally  rejected  It,  btit  did 
make  this  selective  increase  that  we  al- 
ready have  in  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  this  same  budget  request 
that  would  start  off  the  volunteer  army — 
it  is  so  thought  by  those  who  think  It  Is 
practical — ^has  been  imder  fire  on  the 
floor  ever  since  we  started  debate  (m  the 
bill.  First  vras  the  vety  flim  argument 
made  by  the  Smator  from  Massachusetts 
supporting  his  argument  to  knock  out  the 
$40  million  to  be  used  as  a  starter  for 
the  so-called  bonus. 

But  when  the  facts  were  In.  the  Senate, 
by  a  rather  substantial  majortty,  re- 
jected the  amendment  and  left  the  manejr 
in  the  bill. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  Last  week,  after 
almost  a  week  of  debate,  with  almost  the 
Identical  figures  that  we  have  In  the 
amendment  today,  the  banner  was  then 
carried  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGHxs),  who  made  an  excellent  pres- 
entation, one  that  was  well  planned  and 
thought  out  and  exhaustively  iireeented. 
The  Senate  came  to  a  Judgment,  tnr  a  vote 
of  42  to  31,  and  rejected  that  increase. 
The  Senate  said  that,  even  though  the 
bill  is  pointed  In  the  dlreetian  of  a  volun- 
teer army,  we  think  the  President  made 
a  valid,  sound  Judgment,  and  we  reject 
the  increase. 

So  this  is  groimd  that  has  been  plowed 
backward  and  forward  and  crossways,  by 
all  different  kinds  of  plows,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  has  come  up  with 
the  same  answer  the  President  arrived 
at  when  he  planned  his  budget. 

In  view  of  all  the  other  things  that 
have  happened,  and  the  increase  in  the 
budget  deficit,  and  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  everything,  the  increasing  cost 
of  interest,  as  indicated  in  the  morning 
newspapers,  I  think  that  is  a  double  sign 
of  caution  here  that  we  ought  to  leave  it 
as  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  committee  put  in  an  amendment 
calling  for  a  report  next  January  or 
February,  I  believe,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  to  what  headway  he 
has  made.  Let  us  stay  the  hand  of  these 
billions  of  dollars  that  we  are  rolling 
around  here  that  we  do  not  have,  and 
give  the  President  a  chance  to  see  how 
this  matter  will  work,  I  believe  we  will 
give  him  more  trouble  than  help  If  we 
should,  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  sAopt 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  what  time  is  left  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  61  niinutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  53  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  use  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  CcAanAo. 


Mr.  ALUOrr.  Mr.  President,  X  am  very 
interested  in  the  dlaeuMisn  <tf  the  great 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  whom  Z  hare 
known  and  worked  wltli  and  admired.  I 
think  he  was  not  prennt  <n  the  floor 
when  Z  made  niy  oilglnal  statement,  or 
not  all  at  it,  and  waa  not  here  iibea  I 
pointed  out  that  I  have  not  exactly  been 
known  as  a  spendthrift  in  the  Congress 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Apinopriatians 
Committee.  I  want  to  oover  one  matter 
now  which  he  has  dJnenssM  at  great 
length.  I  refer  to  the  letter  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  which  aivears 
at  page  16794  of  the  Rcoout,  which  con- 
tains all  of  the  figures  used  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  MlsHl«siw>i  and  which  apeakM  of 
the  dire  oonsequences  that  might  result 
iratn  a  pay  increase  of  the  slse  I  propose. 
In  that  letter  he  said: 


U  we  had  to  aooommodat*  such  an  li 
wltliln  a  fixed  spending  total.  It  would  have 
an  extremely  aerloue  Impttflt  upon  our  na- 
tional aecurtty.  If  ttie  oat  wore  to  be  epplled 
proportlonataly  among  manpower  and  other 
■reee  at  tb»  budget . . . 

Mr.  President,  you  have  to  have  It  one 
way  or  the  other  on  this.  You  cannot  pre- 
dict dire  coDseqtienoes  of  defense  cuts 
and  then  predict  that,  rather  than  have 
such  cuts,  we  will  have  instead  an  in- 
crease of  deficit  Q>6nding  in  this  coun- 
try. If  the  additional  cost — and  it  is  an 
additional  cost — ^is  to  oome  out  of  the 
present,  existing  budget  of  the  Defense 
Department,  it  Is  not  an  infiatimary  in- 
crease in  deficit  spending. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
it  Is  not  the  tntention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  any  other  item  in  the  De- 
fense budget  shall  be  cut.  All  I  am  asking 
for  in  this  amendment  is  some  Justice 
and  equity  for  the  enlisted  men  of  this 
ooimtry  as  It  pertains  to  their  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  s^eld  5  minutes  and 
such  additional  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  Mr.  President.  I  take  this  ap- 
portunity  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
proposal,  which  I  think  is  an  extremely 
necessary  and  meaningful  one. 

I  have,  since  1964.  when  I  served  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  been  con- 
vinced tliat  under  anything  like  normal 
circumstances  in  world  affairs,  the 
United  States  coiild  and  should  phase  it- 
self out  of  a  compulsory  military  service 
and  into  an  all-volunteer  army. 

I  think,  however,  that  abscdutely  vital 
to  that  step  is  recognizing  that  we  have 
to  pay  adequate  salaries  in  our  armed 
services  in  order  to  attract  first-class 
people  and  in  order  to  attract  enough 
people.  I  frankly  believe,  in  the  long 
run,  that  while  you  can  talk  all  you  like 
in  a  numbers  game  about  how  much  this 
or  that  particular  increase  in  salary  may 
result  in  having  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  budget,  in  the  long  nm  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  are  talking  about  a 
niilltary  budget  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$70  to  $80  billion,  the  expenditures  we 
put  into  getting  really  first-class  people 
are  perhaps  more  important  than  any 


other  single  defense  expenditure  that 
we  can  mi^ke. 

Mr.  President.  Z  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  the  AUott  amaidm«Dk  which 
would  implement  the  pay  increaace  rec- 
ommended by  the  Gates  CcmmisBtan  for 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  believe  that  the  strangest  argument 
in  sumnrt  of  these  pay  increases  was 
made  by  tlie  disttnguiAed  Senator  from 
Sfississippl  (Mr.  STsmiiB)  in  his  letter 
of  June  3  which  was  addressed  to  his  c(ri- 
leaguee  In  the  Senate.  Xh  that  letter  the 
Senator  from  Waeiasipfik  stated: 

To  pat  It  bluntty,  tlie  draftees  azid  the 
drmft-motlvated  volunteen  aa  a  group  are 
oonaldenbly  man  quaUlled  by  education, 
and  by  mental  standards  than  the  true  vol- 
untesn. 

He  elaborated  upon  this  in  consider- 
able detail  in  his  very  thoughtful  re- 
marks on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  at 
which  time  he  said  in  part: 

BCoreover,  theee  figures,  whldi  sre  based  on 
service-wide  average  sotually  underttate  the 
nnmben  of  men  which  would  be  i»/^M«g  m 
theee  imlts  If  the  draft  were  ended.  This  u 
because  It  Is  unfortunately  the  case  that  to 
a  very  aignlflcant  degree  the  brighter  men. 
the  men  who  are  competent  to  understand 
the  technology  of  modem  nuclear  weapons, 
for  example,  are  the  men  who  are  draft-moti- 
vated. 

If  our  true  volunteers  are  less  qualified 
by  education  and  have  considerably  lower 
mental  standards,  this  is  undoubtedly 
because  the  pay  at  tlie  present  time  is 
InsufQcient  to  attract  more  capable  per- 
sonnel. 

During  calendar  year  1970,  true  volun- 
teers represented  55  percent  of  Army 
manpower,  63  percent  of  Navy  man- 
power, 77  percent  of  Marine  manpower, 
and  51  percent  of  the  Air  Force.  If  the 
premise  is  true  what  kind  of  military 
dUNtbllity  do  we  have  with  these  high 
percentages  represoiting  men  who  are 
of  substandard  education  and  mmtal 
qualifications?  If  we  are  going  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  our  military  man- 
power it  is  imperative  that  we  adopt  the 
substantial  pay  increases  recommended 
by  the  Gates  Commission  or  we  will  be 
forced  to  limp  along  with  a  military  force 
largely  composed  of  men  with  Inadequate 
education  and  mental  standards  to  do  the 
Job,  because  they  are  not  all  going  to  be 
draftees.  These  larger  percentages  in 
each  of  the  Armed  FcNres,  in  varying 
numbers,  are  going  to  be  made  up  from 
the  so-called  substandard  groups,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  put  out  enough  pay  in 
order  to  attract  men  who  are  fully  quali- 
fied. 

I  would  like  also  to  say,  however,  that 
I  have  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  these  figures  insofar  as  the 
men  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  a  period  of  Ume  over  2  years 
are  concerned.  When  you  are  talking 
about  draftees  and  comparing  their  men- 
tal abilities  on  coming  in  as  compared 
with  other  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  you 
have  to  be  comparing  than  with  men 
with  over  2  years  of  experloice.  I  can- 
not b^eve  that  our  manpower  pool,  from 
which  we  are  drawing  our  military  forces, 
could  remain  substandard.  In  fact,  the 
quality  of  our  Armed  Forces  over  the 
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years  in  the  period  through  vhich  we 
have  been  going,  as  well  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam  itself,  testifies  thAt  our  men  are 
competent,  whether  they  be  volunteers 
or  draftees. 

I  l>elieve  that  the  rejection  of  the  pay 
increases  recommended  by  the  Dates 
Commission  would  constitute  a  serious 
blow  to  our  attempts  to  proceed  towao-d 
an  all  volunteer  army. 

While  I  have  never  favored  the  inmie- 
dlate  elimination  and  dismemberment  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  I  believe  it 
is  very  Itnportant  for  us  to  proceed  re- 
sponsibly toward  an  all  volunteer  army. 
The  workability  of  the  all  volunteer  ap- 
proach would  be  greatly  assisted  if  we 
could  give  our  Nation's  servicemen  pay 
comparable  to  that  received  for  equiva- 
lent skills  in  the  civilian  sector.  Without 
comparable  pay  it  will  unquestioDably  be 
more  difficult  for  the  military  to  imple- 
ment the  all  volimteer  approach.  With 
adequate  pay,  career  status,  and  im- 
proved training,  the  quality  of  our  forces 
would  be  upgraded  to  meet  the  increased 
skills  demanded  by  complex  arms  sys- 
tems, and  they  are  getting  more  and 
more  complex  all  the  time.  To  assume, 
indeed,  for  any  of  these  skills,  that  you 
are  going  to  limit  yourself,  as  the  argu- 
ment seems  to  go,  to  men  who  will  be 
serving,  because  they  are  draftees,  only 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  apparent  folly  in  itself. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  great  mistake 
for  America  to  attempt  to  fight  an  un- 
popular and  distant  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  with  the  use  of  unwilling  draftees. 
This  has  contributed  to  low  morale  and 
an  extraordinarily  high  usage  of  heroin 
and  other  narcotic  drugs  by  our  troops. 

The  Gates  Commission  has  established 
the  goal  of  an  all  volunteer  army.  In  pro- 
ceeding toward  that  goal,  I  believe  that 
we  must  set  meaningful  limits  on  the 
number  of  men  who  can  be  Inducted  so 
that  the  draft  can  be  wound  down  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years  and  eliminated  for 
peacetime.  Consequently,  I  expect  to  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  90  which  would, 
for  the  first  time.  Impose  absolute  limits 
on  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  in- 
ducted and  provide  a  necessary  transi- 
tion to  the  all  volunteer  army. 

The  reascai  that  I  believe  we  cannot 
simply  eliminate  the  draft  now  is  that 
none  of  us  really  can  be  certain  that  the 
all  volunteer  army  approach  will  be 
workable.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that 
the  all  volunteer  army  approach  will  be 
much  more  feasible  if  we  follow  the 
Gates  Commission's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  pay.  We  should  not  ex- 
pect half  of  the  Gates  Gommission  report 
to  be  workable  if  we  reject  the  other  half. 

We  all  want  adequate  compensation 
for  our  Nation's  policemen  who  risk 
their  lives  for  all  of  us  here  at  home. 
How  can  we  show  less  concern  for  the 
pay  of  our  young  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  risk  their  lives  for  all  of  us 
around  the  world?  I  hope  that  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  wish  to  pro- 
ceed toward  the  objective  of  an  all  vol- 
unteer army  will  join  in  supporting  the 
Allott  amendment,  and  I  think  it  is  most 
vital  that  we  do  so.  I  believe  the  quality 
of  our  armed  services  with  an  all-volun- 
teer army  with  adequate  pay,  as  is  ad- 
vocated by  the  Allott  amendment,  will 


restili  in  a  better  and  stronger,  and  yes, 
a  cheaper  loog-nin  defense  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

I  have  listened  very  closely  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and, 
as  always,  he  has  something  of  substance 
to  say. 

I  point  out  that  in  making  my  points 
about  getting  quaUty  men  through  the 
volunteer  system  ejone,  I  have  always 
said  we  will  get  some,  and  we  will  get 
some  that  are  very  fine,  indeed,  and  meet 
all  the  requirements  and  expectations. 
They  will  have  the  talents  and  aptitudes 
and  all.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
get  enough,  and  we  will  have  to  rely  on 
both  systems  to  a  degree. 

I  favor  these  so-called  elite  groups, 
and  I  like  the  hard  muscled  and  bony 
soldier.  I  like  the  pwatroopers,  you  know, 
and  the  Green  Berets.  We  will  get  volun- 
teers for  those. 

But  in  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy, 
where  they  are  all  registered  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  records,  eis  being  volun- 
teers, they  say  themselves  they  were 
draft  Induced.  And  it  is  those  men  who 
signed  up  for  3  or  4  years,  even  though 
they  would  not  have  had  to  serve  but  2, 
who  suM>ly  a  great  deal  of  the  talent 
for  the  submarines,  the  carriers,  the  mis- 
siles, and  even  the  ICBMs.  and  that  is 
where  the  need  for  their  spark  of  apti- 
tude, intelligence,  talent,  dedication,  ar.d 
aU  is  found.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  get 
enough  of  that  type  who  would  volun- 
teer. 

I  noticed  the  Senator's  remarks  also 
about  the  quality,  the  standards  of  our 
Army.  I  shall  not  say  anything  to  dis- 
credit the  Army,  but  we  deliberately 
lowered  the  standards  for  the  intake — 
mistakenly  so.  I  think — 3  or  4  years  ago. 
That  is  one  thing  that  the  Senator  runs 
into.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  have  the 
intake  of  these  talented  people  who 
would  not  have  joined,  wie  say,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  selective  service. 

So  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  remarks, 
but  under  the  amendment  we  would  go 
all  out  and  go  overboard  all  at  once, 
without  knowing  whether  or  not  it  is 
going  to  work,  putting  too  much  money, 
as  I  see  it,  in  the  lower  grades,  before 
we  even  have  had  a  test  run.  This  money 
would  not  go  to  the  captains  and  the 
majors,  and  it  would  not  go  to  the  top 
sergeants.  Almost  all  the  money  in  this 
amendment  would  be  for  the  lower 
grades,  which  we  have  already  increased 
in  the  committee  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

I  should  like  to  respond  briefly,  to 
clarify  one  point  as  to  the  percentages  I 
mentioned  earlier — let  me  quote  them 
again — with  respect  to  true  volunteers, 
not  draft  induced  volimteers. 

This  is  a  very  difQcult  judgment,  ad- 
mittedly. On  the  basis  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's own  calculations — and  I 
think  on  the  basis  of  the  calculations  the 
chairman  has  been  acting  on — as  to  the 
actual  number  of  true  volunteers,  I  have 
reversed   the  draft  induced   volimteers 


and  the  actual  draftees  in  the  armed 
services  in  arriving  at  these  percentages 
of  true  volunteers. 

The  true  volimteers  in  the  Army  are 
55  percent;  in  the  Navy,  63  percent;  in 
the  Marine — I  do  not  think  anyone  is  go- 
ing to  run  down  the  quality  of  the  Ma- 
rines as  lighting  men — 77  percent;  and 
the  Air  Force,  51  percent. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  one  other  factor 
that  has  been  brought  up.  It  has  been 
,  pointed  out  that  the  level  of  intelligence 
of  a  draftee,  so  to  speak,  or  of  ability  of 
some  kind,  apparently  is  higher  than 
that  we  are  getting  in  the  all  volunteer 
group  that  is  coming  into  the  armed 
services  today.  This  may  be  true.  It  may 
^  true,  and  it  is  not  surprising.  It  is  not 
surprising  because  the  answer  is — and 
this  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of  -con- 
tinuing the  draft — that  we  have  an 
enormous  manpower  pool.  Hie  defense 
manpower  requirements  cannot  possibly 
make  up  anything  other  than  a  very 
small  percentage  of  those  coming  in 
every  year.  Over  and  above  what  is 
normally  required,  the  Army  perhaps 
has 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Instead  of  taking  the  aver- 
age intelligence,  which  is  what  we  get  in 
any  volunteer  group,  because  with  that 
number  of  men  we  are  going  to  get  an 
accuiate  sampling. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  an 
adverse  selection  in  the  volunteers  today. 
Where  we  are  getting  the  adverse  selec- 
tion is  in  the  abnormally  high  standards 
that  the  armed  services  are  putting  on 
the  draftees  they  take  in ;  and  that  will 
always  be  true,  unless  we  are  going  to 
have  such  a  large  incoming  manpower 
accession  every  year  that  we  will  get  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  inteUigence  of 
the  overall  group  called  for  induction  or 
possible  consideration  for  induction. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  ^leak  in  support  of  the  Allott  amend- 
ment. I  beheve  that  both  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  have  presented  extremely  able 
arguments  in  defense  of  the  proposition. 
which  is  simply  that  we  accomplish  in 
one  step  the  increases  in  levels  of  com- 
pensation which  are  contemplated  in  two 
steps  at  the  present  time. 

"There  are  a  number  of  tu-guments.  of 
course,  in  favor  of  this  move  at  this  time, 
and  certainly  the  essential  requirements 
of  equity  are  the  most  compelling.  But  I 
want  to  limit  my  discussion  to  one  aspect 
only,  and  I  want  to  speak  about  the 
necessity  of  implementing  the  Gates 
Commission  pay  structure. 

If  we  are  to  move  to  an  all-volunteer 
army.  I  believe  strongly  and  passionately 
that  this  Nation  must  return  to  a  system 
which  has  been  traditional  in  her  peace- 
time, one  in  which  her  armed  services 
are  filled  by  volunteers  for  honorable 
careers  in  the  military.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, based  on  the  thoughtful  study  pre- 
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sented  by  the  Gates  Commission,  why  we 
should  not  anticipate  that  Americans 
will  seek  this  career  now  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  To  my  mind,  we  caimot  possi- 
bly give  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer 
military  a  chance  to  prove  itself  unless 
we  start  now  with  those  inducements  in 
pay,  those  competitive  inducements, 
which  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate 
within  the  period  of  the  extension  of  the 
draft  that  this  country  can,  in  fact,  op- 
erate and  meet  its  defense  needs  with 
volunteers. 

I  believe  that  if  we  compromise  on  this, 
if  we  try  to  save  a  few  dollars  here  in 
achieving  this  goal,  it  may  result  In  find- 
ing, when  the  draft  comes  up  for  a  new 
extension,  that  we  will  have  discredited 
the  concept  unfairly. 

We  must  recognize  not  only  the  costs 
in  dollars  but  also  the  social  costs  which 
are  resulting  from  this  conscription,  from 
forcing  young  men  into  service  against 
their  will  at  this  time.  We  are  breeding 
an  antimilitarism  which  is  already  erod- 
ing the  quadity  of  our  military  establish- 
ment. We  are  facing  thoughtless,  even 
reckless,  cuts  in  defense  procurement 
and  research  which  vre  cannot  stand  at 
a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
tinuing to  build  up  its  strategic  strength 
in  every  category. 

I  believe  we  must  deflate  this  mood  of 
antimilitarism,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
do  It  is  by  convincing  the  people  of  this 
country  that  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to  phasing  out  the  draft  and  going 
to  the  all-volunteer  military. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
telegraph  Its  determination  to  the  coun- 
try by  voting  in  favor  of  the  Allott 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  on  his  very  wise  and 
very  moving  statement.  I  believe  he  has 
put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  most  difiQcult 
problems  In  this  country.  Unless  we  start 
to  recognize  the  military  as  an  honorable 
profession,  this  country  is  going  to  be  in 
real  danger. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
what  I  think  is  a  very  fine  amendment. 
In  fact,  I  had  my  staff  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  similar  amendment,  because 
I  think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
of  the  pay  raise — that  is,  that  the  raises 
are  net  so  important  to  the  officers  in  the 
higher  echelons,  but  that  the  great  in- 
justice exists  not  only  for  those  drafted 
but  also  for  those  who  volunteer,  in  the 
junior  grade  of  officers  and  in  the  very 
junior  grades  of  enlisted  men. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  de- 
vised an  amendment  that,  in  my  opinion, 
would  bring  about  greater  equity  and 
better  justice  than  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  or  the  measure  adopted  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

I  think  it  should  be  underscored  that 
I  have  come  to  know  Senator  Allott  as 
a  result  of  service  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
He  may  have  a  philosophical  view  differ- 
ent   from    mine,    but    he    has    always 
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attempted  to  be  fair  and  just.  For  that 
reason,  I  want  to  comment  on  his  efforts. 

I  also  want  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  although  I  may  disagree  on  occasion 
with  the  approach  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttcklsy)  , 
I  feel  that  the  point  he  makes  is  ex- 
tremely valid. 

If  this  Nation  needs  anything  to  see  it 
through  the  immature  years  of  man's 
society  today,  we  do  need  a  defense 
mechanism,  a  defense  posture,  that  is 
proper.  We  may  disagree  on  some  ele- 
ments of  it.  but  this  defense  posture  will 
rest  upon  the  foundation  of  a  proper 
regard  for  the  military. 

We  should  regard  a  professional  soldier 
no  differently  than  we  do  a  doctor,  and 
we  should  have  the  same  reliance  and 
the  same  faith,  because  these  are  patri- 
otic Americans  who  choose  to  volimteer. 
We  should  adopt  the  attitude  that  If  they 
render  a  service,  they  should  be  paid  for 
that  service,  no  less  and  no  more. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  the  view  we 
have  in  our  society  today.  As  a  result, 
same  people  in  high  office  have  felt  that 
we  should  have  the  draft.  The  draft  has 
permitted  us  a  large  volume  of  people. 
This  has  perpetuated  the  lack  of  a  need 
to  pay  people  properly.  This  has  occa- 
sioned the  malaise  In  the  Nation  which 
has  resulted  in  derision  of  oar  military 
people.  This  is  bad,  because  as  a  result 
of  countervailing  forces  that  take  place 
in  the  sweep  of  it  all,  an  extreme  reaction 
is  brought  about  that  causes  a  reaction 
of  the  other  extreme;  and  in  the  process 
of  it  all  we  do  violence  to  what  would  be 
the  well  adjusted  centrist  position  that 
should  be  taken  by  mature  people. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  taken  what  some  would  call  an  ex- 
treme position  on  this  whole  issue.  I  feel 
very  deeply  that  this  policy  will  erode 
the  touchstone  of  our  democracy.  If  we 
do  not  do  something  about  it  now,  we  will 
slip  down  the  long  path  which  will  lead 
us  into  darkness  and  the  destruction  of 
our  system  of  representative  government. 

Thus,  I  view  this  not  only  from  the  per- 
spective of  what  It  will  do  to  cleanse 
the  Nation,  but  also  what  will  happen 
in  the  long  run.  That  is  why  I  feel  so 
strongly  that  we  should  take  steps  In  that 
direction.  One  step  would  be  an  equitable 
pay  scale,  which  is  fundamental,  because 
those  who  say  we  need  the  draft — and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  word  to  use 
here,  and  I  do  not  use  it  with  any  dis- 
respect— are  duplicitous.  If  we  want  a 
volunteer  army,  the  logical  and  obvaous 
and  only  true  way  to  get  one  is  by  pay- 
ing people  properly.  But  those  who  say 
we  wtuit  a  volunteer  army  but  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  it,  I  believe  their  argu- 
ment is  fallacious. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  Al- 
lott) warms  my  heart,  for  altJiough  we 
have  divergent  views  in  this  body  on 
many  aspects  of  the  defense  posture,  we 
do  agree  on  one  thing — that  a  man  who 
works,  whether  it  be  in  the  military,  or 
anywhere  else  in  American  society, 
should  be  paid  a  just  wage  for  his  in- 
dustry. I  think  that  is  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency. 

As  my  colleague  has  stated,  he  is  not 
classified  as  a  spender  in  this  body,  but 
certainly  he  can  be  classified  as  one  who 


realizes  that  Justice  should  be  rendered 
in  this  regard,  and  I  therefore  state  my 
affection  for  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  very  much  not  only  for  his 
commerits  in  my  direction  but  also  for 
his  well  reasoned  and  cogent  arguments 
in  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  make  inquiry, 
how  much  time  remains  to  each  side? 

The  PRESmONG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  40  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  49  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ALLO'TT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  for 
introducing  this  amendment  which  fo- 
cuses upon  a  part  of  the  whole  argument 
we  have  been  engaged  in  during  the  past 
few,  weeks,  that  should  be  able  to  bridge 
the- gap  between  thpse  who  favor  a  vol- 
unteer military,  such  as  myself,  and 
those  who  favor  a  conscription  army.  On 
this  subject,  we  should  be  able  to  re- 
solve our  differences  and  reach  a  com- 
mon f^reement  because,  irrespective  of 
one's  support  or  lack  of  suppqrt  for  the 
draft,  the  question  of  equity,  the  ques- 
tion of  justice,  should  supersede  all  other 
l>hilosophicai  arguments. 

Last  August  2d,  1970.  the  Senate  was 
called  upon  to  vote  on  the  basic  assist- 
ance in  the  Allen  amendment.  At  that 
time,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Goldwater*  and  I  had  introduced  an 
amendment  wtiich  was  to  the  pay  scale 
represented  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  Commission.  Our  proposal  at 
that  time  was  twofold.  We  very  frankij- 
admitted  that  we  thought  No.  1 
was  the  equity  feature.  However,  we 
thought  that  No.  2  would  consti- 
tute a  leg  up  on  the  objective  of  an  all- 
vplunteer  army.  And  it  would  be  an  op- 
portunity to  make  judgment  on  the  at- 
traction it  would  have  to  young  men 
and  would  bring  up  true  volunteers  to 
the  military  level. 

I  think  that  at  the  time  the  consensus 
was  pretty  well  established  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  did  not  feel  it  was  necessarj-  to 
have  this  transition  period  to  fetudj-  the 
proposition,  the  impact  of  an  equitable 
or  comparable  pay  scale  to  the  all-volun- 
teer army  proposal. 

We  heard  arguments  then,  as  we  have 
today,  that  somehow  we  must  weep  a  lot 
of  tears  about  the  poor  taxpayer  at  this 
point  in  the  argument  on  equitable  pay. 
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I  would  respectfully  stwgest  that  It  la 
really  a  question  of  priorities.  I  did  not 
see  a  lot  of  tears  w^  by  the  poor 
taxpayers  when  we  were  vottng  In- 
creases In  our  salaries  here,  or  when 
we  were  voting  on  the  ABM  or  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Bffl-70,  the  8-14,  or 
the  S8T.  I  think  the  question  of  priori- 
ties Is  a  fundamental  factor.  I  happen  to 
be  wllltng  to  take  a  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  comparable  pay  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Allott  amendment  would  provide 
more  money  for  the  enlisted  personnel 
and  would  give  the  enlisted  men  pay 
that  would  be  more  comparable  than  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  recommen- 
dation. 

When  we  talk  about  equity,  I  think  we 
must  bear  In  mind  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommendation  still  leaves 
over  700  families  on  welfare  who  are 
serving  in  the  military  branch  of  our 
armed  services.  We  have  had  as  high  as 
43,000  families  on  welfare  In  the  mili- 
tary uniform,  because  they  qualified  as 
being  within  the  definition  of  poverty. 

Even  with  the  military  pay  increase 
proposed  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, we  would  leave  700  families  plus 
on  welfare. 

The  Allott  amendment  would  remove 
all  families  from  welfare  because  It  seeks 
equitable  treatment  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel. 

One  thing  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  from  1948  to  1968, 
the  pay  for  the  upper  ranks  increased  by 
110  percent  in  contrast  to  only  80  percent 
for  the  first  term  enlistees.  That  Is  al- 
most double  the  rate  of  increase.  This 
started  from  an  eqiiltable  pay  base  for 
the  enlistees  In  1948. 

So,  what  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado Is  attempting  to  do  here  today  Is  to 
provide  a  program  of  equitable  pay  for 
the  enlisted  personnel,  particularly  for 
the  first  term  enlistees  and  to  extend  the 
base,  not  that  he  Is  committed  to  an  all- 
volunteer  army,  but  from  the  standptrfnt 
of  Justice.  So  even  through  I  may  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  as  It  re- 
lates an  all-volunteer  army,  I  can  stand 
here  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  on  this  very  lmj)ortant 
amendment. 

We  have  heard  about  Inflation.  Let  me 
remind  the  Senate  that  Inflation  Is  some- 
thing that  hits  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  pay  increases  which  have 
been  made  by  this  Congress  and  by  other 
Congresses  for  enlisted  personnel  have 
barely  met  the  inflation  rise  and  the 
problems  they  face  in  trying  to  deal  as 
human  beings  with  their  own  needs  and 
their  own  requirements  as  against  the 
inflationary  spiral. 

We  have  not  been  generous.  We  have 
been  miserly  with  our  military  personnel 
in  requiring  them  to  serve  their  country, 
to  enter  the  military  against  their  will 
and  to  require  them  to  risk  and  even  to 
give  their  lives.  At  the  same  time  we  force 
some  of  them  to  exist  at  the  poverty  level 
and  to  be  on  welfare  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  receive  military  pay.  This  is 
unconscionable. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  any  nation 
would  be  proud  of  the  record  we  have  of 
requiring  our  young  men  to  serve  In  this 


kind  of  status.  The  Allott  amendment 
would  eliminate  this  inequity. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  smiport  the  Al- 
lott amendment,  imapeetive  of  their 
views  on  the  all-volunteer  army. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  very  much  for 
his  support  of  the  amendment.  He  brings 
out  weU  the  F>olnt  I  made  In  my  main 
remarks  in  this  matter,  which  is  that 
even  though  he  and  I  disagree  as  to  our 
approaches  to  the  draft,  this  Is  an 
amendment  that  does  JusUce  to  military 
personnel,  particularly  those  who  are  on 
welfare. 

The  point  he  has  made  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  It  is  that  there  are  men 
in  the  military,  both  volunteers  and 
draftees,  who  have  to  resort  to  welfare 
in  order  to  live. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  Join  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 
and  will  then  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  re- 
ferred to  my  remarks  in  a  very  proper 
way,  and  said  that  I  could  not  call  this 
inflationary  and  say  at  the  same  time 
that  they  will  leave  reductions  In  bases 
and  so  forth.  I  never  have  emphasised  so 
much  this  reduction  in  the  bases. 

I  have  frankly  heard  talk  of  those 
things,  but  they  have  seldom  material- 
ized. The  point  was  well  made. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  say  reduction  in  bases? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  military  bases. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
mentioned  bases.  I  am  afraid  the  Sena- 
tor mlsimderstood  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  the  Senator  said 
that  I  could  not  charge  that  this  amend- 
ment would  cause  inflation  and  also  dis- 
locations of  other  military  programs  or 
taking  it  out  of  the  hide,  so  to  speak, 
of  other  military  programs. 

There  has  been  mention  here  about 
the  reduction  in  military  bases  that  this 
matter  might  cause.  I  know  there  is 
talk  about  those  matters,  but  they  are 
just  not  done. 

There  was  talk  last  fall  that  we  were 
going  to  close  a  number  of  bases.  How- 
ever, at  the  last  minute  those  things 
were  not  done.  Perhaps  some  could  be 
closed  or  reduced  without  hurting  the 
military.  But  those  things  did  not  de- 
velop. Instead,  the  budget  came  out  at 
$1.5  billion  more  than  I  expected  at  the 
time.  I  refer  to  the  military  budget. 

If  we  vote  for  all  of  this  extra  money 
in  here  and  pile  it  on  too  thick  on  these 
lower  enlisted  men's  rates,  whether  the 
all  volunteer  army  results  or  not,  we  will 
be  stuck  here  with  these  increases  that 
will  never  be  reduced.  They  will  never  be 
reduced.  Whether  we  have  a  selective 
service  or  an  all  volunteer  army  or  a  com- 
bination of  both,  these  increases  are  ab- 


solutely too  much,  piling  these  on  the 
lower  Income  men  until  something  more 
is  known  about  how  this  would  work. 
There  Is  very  little  money  in  here,  either 
in  the  bill  or  in  this  amendment,  for 
anyone  except  these  lower  grade  men 
eoid  the  very  lowest  commissioned  offi- 
cers, first  and  second  lieutenants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  point 
Is  that  there  is  in  the  bill  already,  based 
on  the  President's  Judgment,  enough  to 
start  this  matter  off.  It  is  also  enough  to 
take  these  lower  Income  groups  out  of  the 
so-called  poverty  level. 

I  gave  those  flgiires. 

I  see  a  lot  of  these  young  fellows  com- 
ing back  from  Vietnam,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  wounded.  But  whatever 
conversations  I  have  had  with  them,  none 
of  them  mentioned  this  proposition  about 
the  poverty  level.  I  think  the  military 
does  so  much  for  the  average  yoimg  fel- 
low in  those  2  years  In  training  him  for 
life  and  giving  him  a  trade  that  the  aver- 
age yoimg  man  Is  far  better  off  than 
vih&a  he  went  into  the  service  although 
some  of  them  because  of  large  families 
have  been  neglected.  Maybe  they  should 
not  have  been  brought  into  the  service  at 
all  if  they  had  four  or  five  children. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  matter  has  to  be  met  head  on.  Per- 
liajss  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
Senate  I  was  mlsimderstood.  I  did  not 
mention  bases,  but  I  said,  Mr.  President, 
that  you  have  to  take  your  choice  in 
one  of  two  ways.  If  increased  costs  are 
to  come  out  of  a  rise  in  the  budget  then, 
it  creates  a  deficit.  But  then  you  are  not 
opting  for  reckless  reduction  in  other 
parts  of  the  defense  budget.  I  announce 
for  myself  that  I  am  fully  and  unequi- 
vocally opposed  to  any  such  reductions. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  argument 
the  Senator  uses,  I  find,  according  to  my 
records,  that  there  would  be  under  the 
scale  offered  by  the  committee  still  1,008 
famiUes  ehgible  for  welfare  If  we  kept 
the  scale  which  is  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee print. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  de- 
cisive, full-scale,  one-step  move  toward 
equity  In  military  pay  is  superior  to  any 
Incremental  approach.  In  the  conunittee 
method  we  would  be  using  a  less  effective 
process  that  will  not  help  us  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  we  can  establish  a  volun- 
teer armed  force.  In  addition,  without  the 
amendment  we  will  not  be  able  to  bring 
our  people  in  the  military  service  up  to 
a  degree  of  respectability  by  giving  them 
decent  wages. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
Una  is  recognized  for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  amendment  No.  115, 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  which  would  pro- 
vide for  adoption  of  the  (3ates  Commis- 
sion volunteer  armed  forces  pay  propo- 
sals. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  add 
approximately  $1.8  billion  in  military 
pay  over  and  above  the  tl  billion  al- 
ready approved  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

On  May  26  the  Senate  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  31  a  pay  amendment  calling 
for  about  $1.7  billion  In  salary  hikes. 
Amendment  No.  115  provides  that  the 
proposed  pay  Increases  go  to  enlisted 
men  in  the  lower  ranks  and  Junior  olBcers 
whereas  the  amendment  previously 
beaten  allowed  some  pay  Increases  to 
career  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  re- 
ject this  amendment  on  a  niunber  of 
grounds. 

First,  there  have  been  no  hearings  on 
this  proposal.  The  committee  system 
of  the  Congress  and  the  responsiblUty  of 
the  executive  branch  to  make  recommen- 
dations is  subverted  when  the  Senate 
takes  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  a 
pay  hike  of  these  proportions.  Not  one 
word  of  testimony  has  been  heard  on  this 
far  reaching  pay  structure  expansion. 

Second,  this  amendment  provides  for 
an  imbudgeted  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $1.8  billion.  In  other  words,  if  this 
amendment  passes,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  cut  weapons  programs 
and  personnel  in  order  to  find  ttie  money 
for  these  pay  raises.  It  would.  Indeed,  be 
unfortunate. 

Third,  the  $1  billion  in  pay  hikes  al- 
ready provided  for  in  this  bill  will  bring 
pay  for  the  lower  military  grades  up  to 
the  same  level  of  increases  given  all 
grades  in  the  past  10  years. 

Fourth,  tiie  acceptenoe  of  additional 
military  pay  at  this  time  would  not  en- 
able the  Nation  to  gain  from  the  exper- 
ience resulting  from  the  various  pay  in- 
centives already  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Also,  Mr.  Presklent.  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  re- 
marks of  Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor 
on  May  22,  which  I  placed  in  the  Com- 
GRZssiONAL  Recokd  Junc  4,  1971.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  c<mcemlng  the  costs  of 
the  all-volimteer  armed  forces.  Secre- 
tary Resor  replied  during  his  press  con- 
ference as  follows: 

"Hie  Oatee  Commlaslon  underesUxnatMl  tbe 
number  of  acoeaolons  required — imderesti- 
mated  by  approximately  86,000  tbe  number 
of  true  volunteers  (partly  because  they  did 
not  have  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  experience  gained 
from  the  lottery  system) ;  and  did  not  differ- 
entiate for  combat  skilled  and  noncombat 
skilled  personnel. 

Our  acces8lon<  plus  the  number  of  true 
volunteers,  computed  by  tbe  Gates  Commis- 
sion formula,  Indicate  that  the  cost  for  FT 
73  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  7.S  billion 
dollars — although  this  too  Is  stUl  a  very  Im- 
precise figure — Instead  of  the  3.7  billion 
dollars  estimated  by  the  Gates  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  be  the  $2.7 
billion  that  Is  being  discussed  here.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Arm;^  said  it  will  end 
up  being  nearer  $7.5  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  very  im- 
portant, and  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
listen  closely.  Secretary  ResOT,  who  has 
announced  his  retirennent,  is  no  longer 
under  political  restrictions,  and  in  this 


press  conference  he  dropped  a  bombshell 
which  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed. 

As  I  Just  quoted,  he  stated  that  the  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  would  not  cost 
the  $2.7  billion  the  Senate  has  been 
arguing  about  on  this  amendment  and 
the  earlier  pay  amendments. 

The  Senate  has  been  told  in  recent 
days  that  the  $1  billion  in  the  pending 
bill  and  the  $1.7  bllUon  offered  in  the 
amendment  last  May  would  give  the  Na- 
tion an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

Secretary  Resor  said,  and  I  quote 
again: 

The  coet  for  FT  73  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  7.6  billion  dollars — although  this  too 
Is  a  very  imprecise  figure — Instead  of  the  3.7 
billion  dollars  estimated  by  the  Gates  Com- 
mission. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Mr.  Resor. 

There  it  is.  Mr.  President — possibly 
$7.5  billion— if  this  Nation  hopes  to 
Eu^eve  an  aU-volunteer  armed  force  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  when  the  draft 
ends. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  had  better 
wake  up.  We  are  currently  running  what 
may  develop  Into  an  all-time  record  defi- 
cit and  at  the  same  time  are  talking 
about  paying  for  an  all -volunteer  armed 
force. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  the  ranking  minor- 
ity membo:  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  said  all  along  she  would  sup- 
port the  all-volunteer  force  on  three  con- 
ditions. First,  if  the  required  manpower 
could  be  obtained  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
Second,  If  this  manpower  met  needed 
mental  standards  to  handle  today's  com- 
plex weapon  systems.  Third,  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  willing  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  I  think  about 
Senator  Smith's  qualifications,  the  more 
I  feel  this  country  may  be  reaching  for 
the  stars  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  bill 
to  relieve  its  young  men  of  a  military 
obligation. 

In  summary,  I  say  to  those  Senators 
who  think  by  voting  for  Amendment  No. 
115  they  would  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary pay  for  an  all-volunteer  armed 
foree  immediately — then  that  is  a  dream. 
I  repeat,  it  Is  a  dream. 

Bi4r.  Resor  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  6  years,  and  I  Talue  his  find- 
ings based  on  study  of  the  lottery  resiilts. 
The  revelation  that  an  all-volimteer 
armed  force  will  cost  this  Nation  around 
$7.5  billion  each  year  is  s^nnething  to 
which  each  Senator  should  give  serious 
thought. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  longer  do  I 
have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  with 
further  reference  to  the  statement  by 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Resor,  I 
would  like  to  now  quote  some  questions 
and  give  his  answers: 

Q.  Do  you  specifically  anticipate  that  the 
Army  can  get  there,  or  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  get  there,  by  tbe  July  TS  goal;  or 
do  you  feel  now  that  tt  is  somei^iat  luueal- 
Istlc? 

A.  I  think  one  would  have  the  best  chance 
of  getting  there  if  you  put  a  major  amoimt 
of  your  additional  compensation  m  foound 
pay  Incentives.  I  think  If  the  major  Inc 


are  across-the-board  pay  IncreaMS,  then  I 
think  it  is  moat  unllktiy  that  you  could  get 
there  In  a  two-year  period.  I  think  some  of 
you  are,  I  am  sure,  familiar  with  the  Gates 
Commlaslon  report.  We  now  know  that  there 
were  certain  misestimates  made  there,  and 
I  think  they  tend  to  confuse  tbe  situation. 
For  example,  they  overestimated  tbe  number 
of  true  volunteers.  The  reason  they  did  Is 
they  didn't  have  the  ben^t  of  the  lottery 
numbers.  We  have  now  studied  the  tottery 
numbers,  and  we  know  tbat  the  Army  in  1B70 
got  66,000  true  volunteers  Instead  of  the 
97,000  that  the  Gates  Commission  estimated. 
SlmUarly,  in  the  new  acceaslon  requirement 
they  underestimated  the  Fiscal  It  new  ac- 
cession requirement  by  100,000.  And  finally 
they  didn't  address  the  difference  In  the  elas- 
ticity between  recruiting  generaUy  for  new 
accessions  and  recruiting  for  combat  arms. 
We  In  the  Army,  in  Fiscal  "73.  to  get  a  zero 
draft,  would  have  to  Increase  total  accessions 
by  four  times — ^three  and  one-half  to  four 
times.  We  would  have  to  go  from  66.000  in 
1970  to  about  230.000  in  Fiscal  "72.  In  combat 
arms,  for  Infantrymen  we  would  have  to  In- 
crease our  accessions  by  roughly  26  times,  be- 
cause today  only  four  per  cent  of  our  Infan- 
trymen are  true  volunteers.  Again,  we  know 
that  based  on  the  lottery  numbers.  So  Ifs 
wholly  unrealistic  to  think  that  you  can  get 
there  In  one  year.  To  increase  overall  acces- 
sions four  times  and  combat  arms  accessions 
25  times  surely  will  take  you  more  than  one 
year.  Finally,  the  Gates  Commission  esti- 
mated that  for  each  10  per  cent  pay  increase 
you  get  a  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  in- 
crease in  new  accessions,  and  that  that  rela- 
tionship holds  for  any  number  of  10  per  cent 
pay  Increases.  They  In  their  own  back-up 
studies  pointed  out  that  tills  was  an.  uncer- 
tain assumption  and  that  a  variation  in  real- 
ity from  this  assumption  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  cost.  And  if  you  were  to  put 
the  correct  number  of  volunteers  and  the 
correct  number  of  new  accessions  mto  the 
Gates  methodology  and  still  use  their  fixed 
elasticity  assumption,  the  cost,  recomputed, 
of  a  zero  draft  would  be  about  seven  and 
one-half   billion   dollars   annually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Continuing  with  the  quotation: 

I  think  Congress  wiU  want  to  seriously 
consider  the  allocation  of  those  resources 
versus  other  claimants.  So  again  I  say  that 
It  Is  in4>ortant  that  we  not  do  it  by  across- 
the-board  pay  Increases,  but  do  it  by  focused 
pay  incentives,  put  thoae  into  effect  as  soon 
as  possible  and  collect  a  data  base  based  upon 
those,  and  then  you  can  make  a  more  In- 
teUlgent  estimate  of  how  long  it  takes  and 
what  it  costs. 

Q.  Is  this  seven  and  one-half  million  fig- 
ure \ised  in  relation  to  the  two  and  one-h^ 
billion  which  the  Gates  Commission  pro- 
jected as  the  probable  oostT 

A.  I  think.  Fred,  tbeli  flgui«— I'd  like  to 
check  this— was  three  and  one-half  bllUon  If 
you  added  In  some  of  the  zvlated  retirement 
benefits  and  so  forth. 

Q.  What  then  Is  the  seven  and  one-half 
bUUon? 

A.  The  seven  and  one-half  I  think  is  com- 
parable to  their  three  and  one-half,  but  I 
can  check  that  for  you  quickly  after  the 
meeting  here.  Fred's  quasUon  is  reaUy 
whether  it's  oon^>arablB  to  three  and  one- 
half  or  two  and  one-haU,  and  just  from  the 
top  of  my  head  I  oan't  answer  that  one. 

Q.  This  projection  of  66,000  true  volunteers 
was  for  what  fiscal  year?  10T17 

A.  <>Tnrt«^r  Tear  1070.  There  U  a  range. 
Some  people  say  00  to  70. 1  have  used  66.000. 
I  think  that's  the  beet  figure.  Just  for  the 
Army. 
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Q.  You  s»ld  you  extracted  this  lnforin*tlon 
from  lottery  number*.  You  mean  you  cal- 
culated the  number  of  Tolunteers  wbo  bad 
lottery  numbers  abore  300  or  that  .  .  .  ? 

A.  Exactly.  You  take  tbe  top  third  vho 
weren't  subject  to  draft  pressure  at  all,  see 
how  noany  people  volunteered  In  that  third, 
and  multiple  by  three.  It's  as  simple  as  that; 
and  I  think  It's  qutte  a  good  way  to  estimate 
the  true  volunteers.  We  did  tbe  same  thing 
for  the  Reserve  Components,  and  there  It 
shows  that  the  Reserve  Components  today 
are  80  per  cent  draft  motivated. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THtTRMOND.  In  closing.  I  want 
to  again  repeat  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  that  the 
Grates  Commission  tonderestimated  In  the 
number  of  acquisitions  required  by  ap- 
proximately 35,000  the  number  of  true 
volunteers  and  did  not  differentiate  be- 
tween combat  skill  and  noncombat  skill 
personnel.  Secretary  Resor  says  the  ac- 
quisltiotxs,  plus  the  number  of  true  vol- 
unteers computed  by  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion formula,  indicated  that  the  cost  for 
fiscal  1973  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $7.5  billion,  although  this,  too,  is  still 
a  verj'  imprecise  figure.  Instead  of  $2.7 
billion  estimated  by  the  Gates  Com- 
n^ssion. 

In  view  of  this,  how  can  we  go  forward 
and  adopt  this  amendment  tf ,  under  the 
estimate  of  the  S^retary  of  the  Army, 
it  ends  up  at  a  cost  of  $7.5  billion? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  think.  I  hope  it 
will  pause.  Certainly  we  want  to  do  right 
by  our  servicemen,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  right  by  them.  I  have  stood  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  17  years 
I  have  been  here  and  fought  for  the 
serviceman  and  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
interest  in  the  serviceman;  but  these 
points  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  are 
matters  that  I  think  the  Senate  must 
give  attention  to,  because  this  is  a  far- 
reaching  amendment  and  should  be 
defeated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  on  the  grounds  I  have  cited 
in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  Am  I  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  for  a  very  fine,  meaningful 
speech.  He  has  suriuned  up  in  a  few 
words  some  maJor  points  tlmt  I  believe 
are  totally  correct. 

In  addition.  I  have  heard  estimates 
from  knowledgeable  people  about  the 
volunteer  army  matter  running  from  $5 
billion  to  $7  billion  per  year,  but  I  was 
never  able  to  nail  that  down  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  be  used  and  authenti- 
cated and  pointed  out. 

Here  is  Mr.  Resor.  an  outstanding  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  has  ser\'ed  for 
nearly  6  years,  and  by  request,  you  might 
say,  over  into  the  Nixon  administration, 
an  exceptionally  fine  man,  who  grew  in 
stature  as  he  worked  and  labored  there. 
He  has  made  the  statement  that  It  Is 
going  to  cost.  In  his  opinion,  $7.5  billion 
annually.  The  key  word  there  is  "every" 
year.  We  are  jumping  off  an  abyss  here. 
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I  do  not  think  the  President  is  to  blame 
for  this.  We  are  going  to  jump  over  a 
precipice  here  and  not  know  where  we 
are  going,  except  for  this  estimated  cost 
which  comes  from  a  highly  responsible 
man. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  will  have  these 
salaries  tied  to  these  grades,  and  we  will 
never  repeal  them.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  Increase  all  others  comparably  to  what 
we  are  putting  on  the  bottom  grades. 
That  is  going  to  be  the  next  cry.  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  can 
move  mountains  when  it  gets  behind  a 
matter  like  this. 

Another  thing,  if  we  enact  this  amend- 
ment and  put  it  into  law— I  suppose  the 
President  would  almost  have  to  sign  the 
bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  e.xpired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  military  would  pay  for  it,  with 
compoimd  Interest,  right  here  on  this 
floor,  because  it  has  to  reduce  the  total 
military  budget  $8  billion  to  $8  biUion 
But  it  we  Increase  the  salaries,  then  they 
have  to  be  paid.  They  become  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  these  In- 
creases would  have  to  apply  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  law. 

So  I  warn  the  military.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— the  weapons  group  and  everybody 

who  is  Interested  in  everything  else 

"Beware,  you  are  buying  something  here 
you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  with 
compound  interest,  right  here  this  year, 
in  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills." 

We  had  better  get  back  on  the  ground 
like  we  were  last  week,  and  say  that  tliis 
matter  will  have  to  wait  for  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  want 
first  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
way  he  has  brought  this  matter  of  justice 
in  pay  to  those  in  the  Armed  Forces  back 
to  the  consideration  of  Senators  at  a  very 
timely  moment  in  our  consideration  of 
this  measure,  and  in  a  way  that  I  believe 
is  destined,  today,  to  bring  about  a  differ- 
ent decision  on  this  matter. 

I  believe  that,  totally  apart  from  con- 
siderations of  a  volunteer  army  versus 
the  draft,  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
the  problem  of  paying  people  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades,  a  living  wage.  It  seems  to  me  ut- 
terly disgraceful  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time  people  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
some  of  them  volunteers  and  some  of 
them  draftees,  who  are  on  welfare,  \vho6e 
families  are  subsisting  on  food  stamps, 
and  who  are  not  only  making  the  great 
sacrifice  of  serving  their  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  but  are  making  the  in- 
credible sacrifice  of  having  their  families 
below  the  poverty  level  by  the  measure- 
ment of  the  present  administration. 

Just  in  summary,  in  regard  to  the  Al- 
lot! amendment,  its  cost  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  amendment  that  was 
considered  the  other  day.  which  had  been 
offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 


HtroHES) .  I  believe  the  pay  is  distributed 
more  equitably  under  this  approach. 

In  the  pending  amendment.  75  percent 
of  the  money  goes  to  those  with  under  2 
years  of  service.  25  percent  to  those  with 
over  2  years.  The  "over  2"  money  Is 
merely  designated  to  insure  a  standard  4- 
percent  intergrade  differential,  while  the 
House  bill  was  designed  to  give  larger  in- 
creases to  all  grades. 

This  measure,  as  I  think  all  Senators 
know,  is  basically  designed  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gates  study. 
It  thus  concentrates  on  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  Increases  in  the  Gates 
proposal  go  only  through  E-6 — there  are 
nine  enlisted  pay  grades,  as  I  think  all 
Senators  know— and  through  0-3.  By 
placing  all  the  money  in  the  lower  grades, 
the  Gates  bill  merely  straightens  out  the 
pay  line  which  has  been  distorted  by  re- 
cent across-the-board  pay  increases. 

Reservists  would  earn,  on  a  weekend 
drill,  $40.20  under  Gates.  $26.92  under  the 
Senate  bill,  and  $17.92  under  current  law. 

Overall,  the  military  force  has  received 
a  cumulative  pay  hike  of  154.3  percent 
since  1952,  while  the  junior  enlisted  men 
have  received  only  86  percent,  including 
the  raise  effective  January  1.  1971. 

The  spread  in  monthly  basic  pav  be- 
tween the  recruit's  mere  $134.40.  the  su- 
pergrader'8  rOughly  $750  to  $975,  the 
colonel's  $1,800.  and  the  four-star  gen- 
eral's nearljf  $3,000  is  entirely  out  of  line. 

Under  i)r^ent  pay  scales,  the  average 
recruit  earns  only  $2,750  a  year— Irtclud- 
ing  basic  pay,  allowances  for  quarters  and 
subsistence,  and  the  tSiTi  advantage.  This 
is  clearly  madequate:  the  F>»deral  mini- 
mum wage  annualizesto  $3,300,  an  aver- 
age #ob  Corps  graduate  earns  $3,900  a 
year,  the  family  assistance  plan — as  re- 
ported by  Hou«e  Ways  and  Means  with 
the  administration's  approval — provide* 
benefits  to  the  woiklng  poor  with  up  to 
S4,140  income  for  a  family  of  four,  and 
the  beginning  wage  for  most  unskilled 
blue-collar  work  is  $6,000. 

Why  on  earth  do  we  s\«gest  that  those 
serving  their  country,  in  the  uniform 
of  their  country,  are  not  entitled  to  some- 
thing analogous  to  that?  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  permit  such  pay 
disci^pancies  for  work  done  in  the  Civil- 
ian sector  as  against  the  very  same  work 
done  by  those  in  uniform.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, should  we  pay  a  military  radio 
operator  $1,000  less  than  he  would  re- 
ceive if  he  avoided  military  service  and 
was  in  civil  service? 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Ro- 
ger T.  Kelley  declared  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee some  time  back : 

It  is  unfair  tc  use  the  power  of  the  draft 
to  enforce  inordinately  low  pay  levels. 

Adoption  of  tiie  Gates  Commission  pay 
scales  give  us  the  unique  opportunity  to 
end  the  use  of  the  draft  to  depress  the 
pay  of  our  servicemen.  The  legislative 
history  of  military  pay  increases  reveals 
that  our  current  structure  relies  heavily 
on  the  power  to  compel  young  men  to  en- 
ter the  military  regardless  of  the  wage 
level. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Norman 
S.  Paul  admitted  in  1963  that  low  wages 
led  to  high  turnover  and  poor  morale  in 
the  armed  services,  saying : 
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Undoubtedly,  If  you  significantly  Increased 
the  pay  of  these  people,  more  of  them  would 
stay  In  and  there  would  be  less  griping  and 
less  people  leaving  the  service. 

As  we  all  know,  turnover  which  is  ex- 
cessive increases  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  level  of  manpower  deemed  neces- 
sary. If  we  can  get  a  more  stable  time 
of  service  from  those  in  the  Armed  Forces 
by  better  pay  and  by  better  conditions 
;n  other  ways,  then  it  is  obviously  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  the  taxpayers 
and  those  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
as  ^^  eU  as  those  subject  to  the  draft. 

Estimates  of  servicemen  who  presently 
qualify  for  welfare  range  from  10,000  to 
43.000.  The  welfare  problem  is  serious 
because  330,000,  23  percent,  men  in  their 
first  term  of  service  are  married,  yet  the 
compensation  system  is  designed  primar- 
ily for  single  men. 

We  should  take  accoimt  of  the  need  of 
those  who  are  married  and  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  very  cogent  remarks.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens). 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Anned  Services  Committee,  who  has  been 
leading  the  fight  to  defend  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  but  I  believe 
that  we  have  to  face  the  situation  that 
we  have  today.  It  is  simply  that  due  to 
the  continuation  of  the  draft  over  such 
a  long  period  of  time — a  peacetime  draft. 
Incidentally,  which  I  violently  oPPOse — 
we  have  a  Defense  Establishment  which 
is  underpaid.  We  have  to  face  the  sit- 
uation that  we  are  in  today,  which  is 
that  until  we  can  establish  incentives  for 
these  young  people,  those  who  want  to 
enter  the  military  service  and  those  who 
are  there  now  who  would  stay  a  little 
longer,  which  really  make  the  military 
ser\-ice  a  viable  alternative  career,  these 
people  will,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  stated,  continue  to  leave  our 
defense  forces  with  a  very  high  rate  of 
turnover  at  the  lower  grades  of  the  mili- 
tary service. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  support  estab- 
lishment of  an  all-volunteer  military 
force,  but.  I  believe  the  conversion  must 
be  systematically  paced  to  ensure  preser- 
vation of  our  national  security.  Whether 
or  not  a  U.S.  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine 
is  a  volunteer,  he  is  the  most  well 
trained,  best  equipped,  most  technically 
competent  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in 
the  history  of  our  armed  services.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  receive  pay  comparable 
to  that  of  his  fellow  Americans  in  civilian 
life,  he  inevitably  considers  becoming  a 
civilian  himself.  In  too  many  cases,  the 
decision  is  that  he  owes  it  to  himself  and 
to  his  family  to  seek  a  better  way  of  life 
than  he  now  can  afford. 

A  professional  military  man  wUl  with- 
stand the  degredations  so  repeatedly 
heaped  upon  him  these  days  by  lesser 
Americans.  But.  his  self  respect  will  not 
survive  a  forced  surrender  of  his  family 
to  poverty. 

Nor  can  the  Nation  afford  a  techno- 


logically sophisticated  military  manned 
by  transitory  personnel  anxious  only  to 
serve  their  time  before  handing  over 
their  duties  to  new  recruits  or  con- 
scriptees,  who,  in  turn,  start  checking 
the  days  off  the  calendar.  In  the  interest 
of  national  survival,  it  is  fortimate  that 
this  element  of  the  system  has  not  be- 
come its  downfall.  The  dedication  of  lit- 
erally millions  of  American  servicemen 
and  women  over  the  years  has  guaran- 
teed our  security  to  the  point  we  take 
it  for  granted.  We  cannot  forever  expect 
to  enjoy  this  luxury  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

Passage  of  the  Allott  amendment  will 
hasten  the  day  of  economic  justice  for 
our  military,  particularly  those  in  the 
lowest  paid  oitry  ranks.  It  will  be  a  dem- 
onstration of  faith  to  those  now  in  the 
military  who  are  considering  leaving, 
and  to  those  Chilians  weighing  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  mihtary 
career. 

The  real  justification,  I  think,  for  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  trying  to 
do  is  that  his  amendment  makes  the 
Gates  report  meaningful  and  makes  this 
bill  one  that  will  respond  to  the  need  to 
insure  that  our  military  pet^le,  in  the 
lower  grades  in  particular,  will  see  the 
advantage  of  remaining  sis  a  part  of  our 
national  defense  forces. 

I  supported  the  Hughes  amendment, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  not  adopted, 
adoption  of  the  Allott  amendment,  I 
feel,  will  liasten  the  day  of  economic  jus- 
tice for  our  military  people,  particularly 
those  in  the  lowest  i>aid  entry  ranks. 

The  other  evening,  I  witnessed  the  late 
news,  when  one  of  the  major  networks 
interviewed  a  young  military  man  and  his 
wife.  He  was  a  volunteer,  serving  his 
country,  getting  training.  He  will  remain 
trained,  even  if  he  decides  to  leave  the 
military  service  and  reenter  civilian  life. 
He  will  be  part  of  the  Reserve  forces  of 
this  country.  Yet,  during  the  time  he  is 
in  service,  he  is  using  food  stamps.  They 
are  in  a  situation,  as  described  by  his 
wife,  in  which  they  are  on  a  very  basic 
standard  of  living — very  substandard 
conditions,  actually — with  two  small 
children,  while  he  is  attending  this  very 
technical  school  in  the  Army. 

I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  coverage 
by  the  national  network  of  the  problem 
we  are  faced  with  here  today — that  is, 
that  young  people  who  are  in  the  service 
today  are  not  psud  enough  money  even 
to  maintain  themselves  at  the  poverty 
level. 

Even  though  we  must  continue  the 
draft  in  order  to  bring  into  being  the 
incentives  for  the  volunteer  service.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  would  even  question 
the  necessity  to  raise  the  pay  schedules 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

I  think  it  is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  our  defense  system  that  our  military 
people  must  be  compensated  ai  a  rate 
that  is  comparable  to  what  they  would 
receive  if  they  were  in  similar  training 
in  civilian  life. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that"  the  sooner 
we  can  end  the  draft,  the  better  off  this 
country  will  be.  But  we  cannot  end  the 
draft  unless  we  can  have  a  viable  system 
that  provides  the  income  of  these  young 
people  need  to  subsist. 


I  have  heard  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  cannot  agree 
with  them. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  be 
adopted  and  that  we  can  put  into  effect 
the  Incentives  to  keep  our  people  in  the 
lower  grades  in  the  military  service. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  before  begirming  my 
comments,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Has  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Milton  Friedman,  indicated  his  support 
for  the  Allott  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  Mr.  Friedman  has.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  Mr.  Friedman  was  a  member 
of  the  Gates  Commission,  and  this 
amendment  is  reallj'  a  part  of  his  work. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that 
he  has  specifically  endorsed  the  Allott 
amendment. 

I  have  had  a  long  relationship  with 
Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  economists  in  this  country.  I  re- 
cently received  a  very  fine  letter  from 
tiim  on  the  general  subject  of  discrimi- 
natory pay  in  the  militsuT^  services  and 
the  volimteer  army,  which  he  fully  sup- 
ports, and  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
he  has  specifically  endorsed  the  Allott 
amendment;  and  I  am  proud,  indeed,  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  that  amendment. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  a  member  of  the 
Apprc^riations  Committee — a  powerful 
member  of  that  committee — an  intel- 
ligent, enlightened  conservative,  for  the 
tncisiveness  and  logical  manner  in  which 
he  is  attempting  to  remedy  one  of  the 
most  blatant  inequities  connected  with 
military  service.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
his  undertaking. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  that 
liberals,  pr(«ressives,  and  conserva- 
tives— all  types  of  ideological  beliefs — 
have  supported  this  amendment.  I  hope 
it  will  have  the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 

The  extensive  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  the  other  Chamber  has  provided 
us  with  more  than  enough  information 
to  confirm  the  stark  reahties  of  inade- 
quate military  pay.  especially  for  GI's  in 
their  first  term  of  duty.  Our  treatment 
of  these  men,  who  have  been  required 
to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  this 
country,  has  been  nothing  less  than 
shameful.  How  can  we  possibly  justify  a 
system  wherein  the  first-term  enlistee  is 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  60  percent 
of  the  cost  of  his  service?  How  can  we 
justify  a  system  which,  imder  the  terms 
of  the  family  assistance  progrsun  report- 
ed last  year  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  would  place  well  over 
a  thousand  military  families  on  welfare? 

How  can  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  pres- 
ent annual  pay  for  a  married  recruit 
with  two  children  is  only  $3,^00,  when 
the  poverty  line  has  been  determined  to 
be  in  excess  of  $3,900?  It  is  no  wonder 
that  134,000  first-termers  hold  second 
Jobs  In  an  attempt  just  to  get  by.  By  what 
possible  reasoning  do   we  explain  the 
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necessity  of  food  stamiM  for  servicemen, 
not  to  mention  the  new  almost  routine 
negotiation  of  these  stamiM  as  currency 
at  military  commissaries,  mairiTig  them 
an  accepted  fact  of  life?  Mr.  President, 
these  statistics  and  reports  are  not  only 
impossible  to  justify,  they  are  Indicative 
of  a  situation  we  need  no  longer  tolerate. 
I  indicated  my  opposition  to  an  earlier 
amendment  offered  to  this  bill  to  Increase 
military  pay.  I  certainly  intended  no 
slight  to  its  sponsor,  my  distinguished 
and  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  .  His  amendment  was 
well  conceived  and  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  my  primary 
concern  \n  this  regard  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  gross  inequities  we  have 
imposed  on  the  first-term  recruits.  The 
amendment  we  debate  at  this  time  is 
directed  exclusively  toward  Increasing 
basic  pay  and  thus  attacks  the  area 
where  the  most  conspicuous  Inadequacies 
exist. 

Having  cosponsored  legislation,  in  this 
Congress  as  well  as  In  the  91st,  to  imple- 
ment an  all-volimteer  Army,  which  con- 
tained similar  pay  Increase  proposals,  I 
find  this  amendment  consistent  with  that 
interest  and  that  position. 

F^rst,  these  pay  Increases  will  provide 
a  good  test  for  the  Incentive  principle.  If 
we  are  to  have  an  all-volunteer  force,  It 
must  be  competitive  with  other  profes- 
sions. Adequate  pay  is  a  visible,  concrete 
enticement.  It  will  indicate  to  us  In  a 
measureable  way  whether  on  this  basis 
we  can  or  cannot  entice  people  to  serve 
in  an  all-vcdunteer  force  smd  the  extent 
to  which  we  must  find  other  incentives. 
There  Is  no  better  pay  incentive  than 
to  simply  say  that  this  system  will  ade- 
quately pay  men  for  what  they  are  doing. 
We  found  that  the  pay  of  schoolteachers 
was  grossly  Inadequate.  We  were  expect- 
ing schoolteachers,  in  their  loyalty  to 
their  country  and  the  young  people  of 
this  coimtry.  to  deprive  their  own  chil- 
dren of  the  necessities  of  life,  in  order 
that  they  could  help  benefit  other  chil- 
dren. We  raised  the  pay  of  schoolteach- 
ers, we  provided  the  incentives,  and  we 
have  today,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado knows,  a  surplus  of  schoolteachers, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  said  it  was 
a  matter  of  high  priority.  Let  us  place 
the  same  priority  on  finding  a  way  to  en- 
courage a  volimteer  army  and  bring  into 
that  army  people  who  can  be  adequately 
compensated. 

Second,  the  best  studies  and  recom- 
mendations we  have  in  support  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army — most  important  of 
which  In  my  view  Is  the  Oates  Commis- 
sion report — Incorporate  the  pay  raises 
as  essential  prerequisites.  The  Oates 
Commission,  as  many  Senators  know, 
suggests  that  Increases  are  best  placed 
in  the  bswlc  pay  categories.  The  Allott 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me,  comes  closer 
to  fulfilling  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gates  Commission  than  any  other  pro- 
posal offered  to  this  body.  So  if  anyone 
wants  to  support  what  the  study  com- 
mission has  indicated  Is  the  right  pro- 
gram, then  the  Allott  amendment  is  the 
right  one  to  support. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very  much 
what  the  Senator  has  to  aay.  It  is  true. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can,  as  a  country, 
ask  people  to  serve  in  the  military  serv- 


ice at  poverty  waees.  But  that  Is  what 
we  are  doing.  Of  course,  the  main  dif- 
ference, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
between  this  and  the  previous  amend - 
meaai  on  pay.  Is  in  the  lower  ranks.  That 
Is  the  virtue  of  the  pending  amendment. 
That  is  where  we  need  to  do  most  of 
the  work.  I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  for  his  wonderful  remarks 
here  and  his  cogent  arguments.  I  would 
also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  include  in  that 
statement — because  I  was  interrupted 
before — the  very  great  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  who 
spoke  so  ably  and  forcibly  on  behalf  of 
the  pending  amendment  a  few  minutes 
ago. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  I  need  not  detail 
the  precise  financial  Impact  of  this 
amendment  since  it  has  already  been 
thoroughly  discussed.  But  I  do  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  the  fiscal  impcu:t 
Is  a  matter  I  have  considered  in  detail 
on  this  and  the  other  related  amend- 
ments. 

To  Implemeit  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  the  cost  will  be  approximate- 
ly 12.667  billion.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $908  million  in  basic  pay  increases, 
approximately  $1,756  billion  less.  But  the 
conunittee  and  the  administration  do 
not  oppose  the  $1.756-bllllon  Increase,  as 
I  understand  It;  rather,  they  choose  to 
string  out  the  increase  over  2  years. 
Thus,  while  the  administration  may  sug- 
gest that  it  lacks  the  money  this  year 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  present 
budget — a  situation,  incidentally,  which 
Congress  can  certainly  provide  for  in 
several  different  ways  if  It  chooses  to 
authorize  the  higher  level — it  does  not 
appear  to  have  substantive  opposition  to 
the  pay  Increases  themselves. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Packard,  refiected  this  view  back  in 
March  when  he  said  in  response  to  a 
question  concerning  the  prospects  of 
oombinlng  the  2-year  pay  Increase  into 
a  1-year  proposal  similar  to  the  one 
before  us  now: 

If  the  CongreoB  wants  to  move  faster  and 
will  give  lis  the  money  to  move  faster,  I 
would  see  nothing  wrong  with  this.  I  think 
In  equity  It  would  be  a  good  thing.  These 
fellows  are  not  getting  paid  what  they  ought 
to  be  paid. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  indicate  In 
closing  my  great  disappointment  that  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  reject  the 
1-year  extension  of  the  draft  as  pro- 
posed by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Schweiker.  However, 
that  defeat,  if  anything,  makes  even  more 
Imperative  the  passage  of  these  pay  In- 
creases. They  stand  to  be  the  best — per- 
haps, the  only— test  of  the  viability  of 
the  volunteer  army  concept  They  are 
fiscally  feasible.  They  swe  supported  by 
the  best,  independent  studies  available 
to  the  Congress.  And,  most  Importantly, 
they  refiect  the  equitable  Imperatives  of 
a  situation  where  men  are  drafted  or  en- 
listed Into  service;  are  required  to  give  at 
least  their  valuable  time  and  too  often, 
their  very  lives;  are  expected  to  perform 
their  duties  with  loyalty  and  diligence; 
and  axe  relied  upon,  in  the  final  analysis, 
to  defend  this  Nation  from  every  con- 
ceivable military  threat. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  of 


anything  more  inexcusable  than  our  fail- 
ure to  provide  these  mwi  and  women  with 
adequate  oompensatlcm.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER  (Mr 
Chiles)  .  Twenty-one  minutes  remain  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

The  PRESlDrNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mlssissiwjl  Is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  niinols  and 
Alaska  will  remain  In  the  Chamber  for 
a  moment,  could  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  does  he  have  in  mind  a  figure 
that  he  could  give,  as  to  what  he  thinks 
the  annual  cost  of  a  volunteer  army 
would  be? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Considerably  higher  than 
the  present  cost  flgiu-e.  We  have  to  look 
at  the  cost  of  taking  a  young  man  in  pri- 
vate life  who  can  earn  $8,000.  $10,000  or 
$12,000  and  pay  Income  tax,  or  taking 
that  same  young  man  and  giving  him 
$100  a  month  and  putting  him  Into  a 
grade  of  work  which  is  substantially 
lower  than  the  grade  of  work  he  is  quali- 
fied to  handle.  The  cost  of  putting  1  mil- 
lion men  under  forced  requirements  Into 
the  armed  services  is  a  very,  very  high 
figure.  Indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Resor,  who  has  just  annoimced  his  re- 
tirement, has  estimated  that  the  cost 
per  year— and  I  think  this  is  a  valid  esti- 
mate—is In  the  neighborhood  of  what 
I  have  heard  from  him  before  at  his 
press  conference,  $7.5  billion  per  year, 
once  this  thing  is  in  motion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  what  level,  may  I  ask, 
is  that  figure  based  on?  What  size  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
size  It  wotdd  be.  I  Imagine  it  Is  based 
on  approximately  the  size  we  have  now. 
Anyway,  that  Is  an  eye  opener.  I  am 
standing  on  that  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  with 
emphasis  that  I  think  the  facts  here  have 
gotten  confused.  All  these  stories  about 
poverty  are  being  published  In  the  press 
and  they  are  not  accurate.  They  are  not 
based  on  fact,  but  there  is  no  chance  to 
refute  them.  We  have  no  one  to  talk  to 
In  this  Chamber  during  this  debate  ex- 
cept the  Chair  and  It  goes  on  and  on  and 
a  Senator  carries  these  figures  in  his 
mind. 

Let  me  point  out  that  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  a  new  recruit  will  earn  in 
regular  military  comp)ensation  $  3,979. 
After  basic  training,  he  will  earn  $4,244. 
Typically,  he  would  be  promoted  twice 
before  he  had  been  in  the  military  a  year 
and  3  months.  Tlius,  within  that  time, 
while  still  In  his  first  2  years,  he  would  be 
earning  $5,851. 

That  is  not  poverty  stuff,  as  I  shall 
illustrate. 

On  the  outside,  in  civilian  life,  In  1968, 
an  average  young  man  18  to  19  years  old 
earned  $3,200.  The  average  working  man 
20  to  21  years  old  earned  about  $5,000. 
Those  figures  have  probably  increased  by 
several  himdred  dollars  since  1968.  but 
even  if  they  have  increased  15  or  20  per- 
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cent  In  2  years,  the  point  still  r^nains 
that  under  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee bill  as  presented,  a  young  man  In  the 
Army  will  earn  as  much  or  more  than 
he  could  in  civilian  life. 

Tbese  stories  about  poverty  just  do 
not  hold  up.  We  have  made  an  effort 
to  find  out  how  many  families  there  were. 
even  at  their  worst.  Two  measurements 
were  recognized,  one  under  the  Presi- 
dent's family  assistance  plan,  and  the 
other  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. I  have  all  the  figures  here. 

Under  the  most  liberal  President's 
family  assistance  plan,  778  military  fam- 
ilies will  fall  below  the  poverty  line. 

I  wish  to  add  that,  under  the  existing 
pay  rates,  approximately  4.275  families 
as  compared  to  the  778  would  remain 
below  the  poverty  level. 

I  have  said  before  that  some  Increase 
has  been  overdue  In  the  lower  brackets, 
but  there  was  an  increase  on  January  1, 

1971,  and  another  Increase  on  January  1, 

1972.  by  operation  of  law.  The  commit- 
tee has  $1  billion  extra  in  here  and  most 
of  it  goes  to  these  men.  When  those  are 
added  in — It  may  not  be  above  the  pov- 
erty level  In  Alaska  where  prices  are 
imusually  high— It  will  be  above  the 
level  here  with  these  slight  exceptions. 

But  this  trumping  up  of  stories  about 
poverty  and  disgrace,  and  aU  the  things 
that  go  with  charges  like  that,  do  not  pan 
out  when  the  facts  are  actually  exam- 
ined. 

The  military  compensation  I  have  re- 
ferred to  does  not  include  medical  and 
other  benefits. 

May  I  point  out  that  I  have  the  figures 
here  which  have  been  verified  after  care- 
ful analysis  as  to  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment and  the  Allott  amendment — and 
making  allowances  for  the  $40-mllllon 
enlistment  bonus  in  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment— this  amendment  today  Is  $39  mil- 
lion above  the  Hughes  amendment  that 
was  rejected  last  week. 

The  Senator  from  California  had  his 
figures  mixed  up.  I  state  tho"  hlngs  as 
facts.  We  can  go  along  her:  '  talk 
about  poverty,  and  about  an  .. ;  '  ment 
here  and  an  amendment  there,  and  the 
disgrace,  and  the  condition  of  a  few  fam- 
ilies, but  we  are  going  over  this  budget 
now  by  $1.8  billion  or  more.  It  is  going 
to  Jeopardize  the  whole  military  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  not  committed  myself  to  next 
year's  figures,  but  I  am  going  to  consider 
something.  But  we  are  going  to  pay  here 
in  blood  for  a  reckless  thing — and  I  think 
It  is  a  reckless  thing— if  we  pass  the 
pending  amendment. 

There  is  another  group  which  would 
vote  for  the  amendment,  but  wants  to 
decrease  the  total  military  cost  by  $8  bil- 
lion. We  just  cannot  travel  in  two  dlrfv- 
tions  at  the  same  time,  gentlemen.  This  is 
a  serious  matter.  Each  Senator  controls 
his  vote  and,  of  coiu-se.  I  respect  their 
votes.  But  let  us  stick  to  the  facts  here 
as  we  find  them  by  these  very  serious 
calculations. 

We  ought  not  to  count  so  hard.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  on  this  so-called  pover- 
ty level,  all  these  disgraceful  things  that 
have  been  done.  A  few  men  who  had  sev- 
eral children  were  brought  Into  the  serv- 


ice, and  the  pay  was  not  enough,  and 
so  forth.  However,  that  has  been  rem- 
edied now,  or  will  by  this  bill. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  so  that  I 
might  reply  to  the  Senator?  I  believe  the 
Senator  asked  a  good  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  Gates  Commission 
report  that  the  costs  for  a  fully  volim- 
tary  force  are  and  should  be  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  $1.5  billion  for  a  2  million 
man  force;  $2.1  billicm  for  a  2.5  million 
man  force;  and  $4.6  billion  for  a  3  million 
man  force. 

As  I  understand  the  Nixon  proposal 
it  is  to  cut  the  size  of  the  force.  That  is 
good.  I  fully  realize  that  we  have  to  pro- 
vide for  the  military.  I  say  that  we 
should  pass  a  tax  on  leaded  gasoline. 
That  would  involve  $1.3  billion.  We  have 
saved  $1  billion  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator  put 
In  his  tax  bill  today? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  do  so.  absolute- 
ly. I  support  It  fully.  I  think  It  is  In  the 
national  Interest.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would  cut 
the  apprc^^riations  we  are  paying  for  sur- 
plus products.  I  think  there  are  lower 
priorities  that  ought  to  be  slashed  out 
of  the  budget.  The  money  ought  to  come 
in  this  manner. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Packard  when  he  said. 
"If  Congress  wants  to  move  faster  and 
would  give  us  the  money  to  move  faster, 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  this,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing.  These  Ors  are  not 
being  paid  what  they  ought  to  be  paid." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  have  locked  at  the 
figures  and  they  take  a  statemait  that 
has  been  totally  rejected  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  was  in  March. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  are  totally  op- 
posed to  the  tunendment.  I  have  been 
through  all  this.  This  whole  thing  \s 
wrapped  up  In  an  experiment  with  the 
volunteer  army  that  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed myself  on. 

It  is  just  a  dream  that  someone  had. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  had  this  dream 
for  many  years  in  this  country. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mlssl5sli>pl  knows,  I  have 
great  respect  for  his  leadership.  How- 
ever, we  hear  about  a  reordering  of 
priorities. 

I  think  our  priorities  should  Include 
a  strong  Defense  Establishment.  To  have 
that  we  must  have  a  strong  incentive  for 
the  men  to  stay  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  men- 
tioned some  young  men  out  of  high 


school.  The  young  men  in  the  service 
that  I  meet  in  my  State  have  3  and  4 
years  of  college.  Many  are  married  and 
have  a  baby  or  two.  "niey  cannot  live  on 
this  amount  of  money  contained  in  the 
bill  in  my  State,  on  that  pay  scale. 

Mr.  STTJNNIB.  Not  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  f  oUow  the  Sen- 
ator with  respect  to  most  items  pertain- 
ing to  Defense  Establishment,  but  we 
have  to  have  comparability  to  the  ctTlIlan 
sector  in  military  rates  of  pay. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  the  Senator  in  extra  appropria* 
tions  to  cover  the  high  economy  in  the 
Senator's  State.  It  is  not  his  faxilt.  nor 
is  it  their  fault 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  realize  that.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  sup- 
port.           

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I  want 
tiie  Senator  to  understand  why  we  feel 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  profession- 
al Defense  Establishment  a  basic  area 
we  must  concentrate  on  Is  in  the  lower 
grades  so  that  we  wHI  be  able  to  get  men 
to  continue  to  serve.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
port the  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  very  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft)  Is 
absent  from  the  Senate  on  official  busi- 
ness. He  Is  a  Senate  observer  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  In  Paris. 

I.  therefore,  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  a  leave  of  absence  be  accorded  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  beglimlng  with  yesterday, 
Jime  7,  1971,  and  extending  through 
Wednesday,  June  16,  1971;  and  that  the 
permanent  Rbcord  with  respect  to  the 
votes  of  yesterday  show  that  he  was  ab- 
sent on  official  business  during  those  two 
votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4724)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Gah- 
MAT2,  Mr,  Downing.  Mrs.  Sulliv/vn,  Mr. 
Pklly,  and  Mr.  Mailuard  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R.  803.  An  set  to  amend  tttle  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  pxovlde  a  more 
equitable  standard  for  awarding  the  gold 
star  lapel  button; 

H.R.  nei.  An  act  to  amend  section  402 
of  the  AgTieulturai  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended.  In  order 
to  remove  certain  restrictions  against  do- 
mestic wine  under  title  I  of  such  Act; 

H.R.  6217.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938; 

H  R.  7950.  An  act  to  repeal  sections  3692. 
6023.  6025.  and  8692  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  pilot  rating  require- 
ments for  members  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force;  and  to  Insert  a  new 
section  2003  of  the  same  title: 

H.R.  7960.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
•:ons  for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  169.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  acceptance,  by  the  Joint  Committee 
en  *he  Library  on  behalf  of  the  Congress, 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Socletv,  of 
preliminary  design  sketches  and  funds  for 
murals  in  the  east  corridor,  first  floor,  in  the 
House  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


tural  Adjuttment  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  79«0.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.J.  Res.  169.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  acceptance,  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  on  behalf  of  the  Congress. 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  of 
preliminary  design  sketches  and  funds  for 
murals  in  the  east  corridor,  first  floor.  In  the 
House  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
;Tnd  I  ask  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
tiie  enrolled  bill  (HJl,  6359)  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  au- 
thorize increased  appropriations. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen^ 
today. 


HOUSE   BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HM.  803.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  equita- 
ble standard  for  awarding  the  gold  star  lapel 
button;  and 

H.R.  7950.  An  act  to  repeal  sections  3692. 
6023.  6025,  and  8692  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  pilot  rating  require- 
ments for  members  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force;  and  to  insert  a 
new  section  2003  of  the  same  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1161.  An  act  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  in  order  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  against  domestic 
wine  under  title  I  of  such  act;  and 

HR.  6217.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  6531  >  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
deputy  majority  leader  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  I  think  he,  his  counterpart 
on  the  Republican  side,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel*,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  others  have 
worked  out — I  hope. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  and  I  ask  that  attaches  please 
be  seated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

CNAMMOUS-CONSE.NT    AGSEEME.N'T 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  authorized  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  propose 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, after  having  discussed  it  with 
various  and  sundry  Senators  who  are 
directly  involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Thursday,  June  10,  when 
the  unfinished  business  Is  laid  before 
the  Senate,  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  143  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern^  , 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator 
frjm  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield)  and  several 
other  Senators;  that  during  the  further 
consideration  of  that  amendment  the 
time  be  limited  and  controlled,  and  that 
the  time  on  the  amendment  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill:  and  that  a  vote 
occur  on  amendment  No.  143  at  not  later 


than  5  o'clock  pjn.  on  Wednesday,  June 
lo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   Without  objection,   it  is  so 

ordered 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
objection.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr,  President,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  further  provided  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  143  by 
Mr.  McGovERN  be  limited,  that  it  be 
divided  and  controlled,  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  amendment,  which 
would  be  in  the  second  degree,  and  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amendment 
in  th€  first  degree,  Mr.  McGovern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   Mr.  President,   would 
the  Senator  repeat  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request  about  the  controlled  time? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I  will 
not  repeat  the  consent  request  unless  the 

Senator  wishes  it 

Mr,  STENNIS.  No;  the  facts. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  facts 
are  that  time  on  any  amendment  offered 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern )  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree  (Mr.  McGovern  > . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  observe  this,  it 
is  customary  for  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  be  in  on  this,  to  a  degree,  and  I  would 
expect  some  consideration  at  that  time. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  like  to  express  the 
sa.me  thought.  It  is  the  general  under- 
standing that  opportunity  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  be  preserved  so  that,  not- 
withstanding unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments, time  may  be  yielded  from  either 
side  to  permit  the  manager  of  the  bill  to 
make  suitable  comment.  Would  that  be 
sufficient? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  is  understood 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prei- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  further, 
that  Senators  in  control  of  the  time  on 
the  basic  amendment  (No.  143)  by  Mr. 
McGovern  may  be  authorized  to  yield 
from  the  time  under  their  control  to  any 
Senator  on  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  further  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendment  not  germane  to  the 
amendment  (No.  143)   be  received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.-^- 
ident,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel) — and  it  was  only  through  this 
understanding  that  he  did  not  interpose 
ail  objection  to  these  various  requests — 
that   the  leadership   would   proceed   on 
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the  basis  that  a  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
would  not  be  offered,  insofar  as  the  lead- 
ership Would  have  any  control,  until,  and 
not  before,  Monday.  June  21. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— but  I  do  this  simply — - 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  a  request;  this  Is  merely 
an  expression  of  an  understanding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  ulU  yield, 
then 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  say  the 
leadership  on  this  side  share  the  same 
understanding,  and  the  Senator  has  said 
nci  before  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Therefore,  such  motion 
could  be  offered  on  Monday  or  there- 
after. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  the 
understanding  is  that  it  will  not  be 
offeied  before  Monday,  June  21,  but  I 
want  to  make  explicit  the  further  under- 
standing that  it  will  not  be  offered  sub- 
sequent to  that  Monday;  that  there  will 
be  a  cloture  motion  offered  on  Monday, 
June  21 ;  but  certainly  so  far  as  the  lead- 
ers.hip  Is  concerned — and  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  this  by  the  majority  leader 
and  after  conferring  with  other  Sena- 
tois,  including  the  minority  leader  and 
assistant  minority  leader — it  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  leadership  that  there 
will  be  no  cloture  motion  offered  before 
June  21,  but  certainly  we  would  expect 
sucli  a  motion  to  be  offered  on  that  date. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  that  Is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  our  imderstanding;  that  is, 
tnat  in  order  to  acconunodate  the  body 
o'l  all  sides  of  this  issue,  the  cloture 
motion  in  hand  would  be  filed  on  June 
21.  which  would  bring  a  vote  in  the 
afternoon,  at  1  or  2  o'clock,  on  the  23d 
of  June;  and  I  think  that  would  accom- 
modate all  parties  between  now  and  that 
dite. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
Correct,  and  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  advised  by  the 
de.^k  that  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
m(?nt,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  amendments 
to  the  amendment,  contains  no  time 
limitation.  It  was  understood,  I  believe, 
that  a  time  limit  of  1  hour  would  apply 
to  each  such  amendment. 

-Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thought 
I  said  1  hour. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Either  it  was  an  over- 
sight, or  the  words  of  the  able  majority 
whip  were  not  heard  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  it  was 
an  oversight,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  time  be  limited  to  1  hour  on 
any  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  first  degree,  amendment  No.  143,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
."^uch  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
and  the  mover  of  the  amendment  in  the 
first  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  that  request?  If  not,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  not  later  than  5:00  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, June  16,  1971,  on  amendment  No.  143 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  several  others,  with  the 
time  for  debate  thereon  beginning  on  Thurs- 
day, June  10,  1971,  when  the  unfinished 
business  is  laid  before  tlte  Senate  until  the 
time  for  the  vote,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennls). 

Provided  further.  That  amendments  to 
amendment  No.  143  be  in  order  and  that  the 
time  on  any  such  amendment  be  limited  to  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  to 
come  out  of  the  time  allotted  to  amendment 
No.  143.  and  that  the  Senators  in  control  of 
the  time  for  debate  on  amendment  No.  143 
may  allot  additional  time  from  under  their 
control  on  any  such  amendment. 

Provided  further.  That  amendments  not 
germane  to  amendment  No.  143  shaU  not  be 
received. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  direct 
my  thought  now  to  the  leadership  of 
both  sides.  It  is  understood  now  that  the 
leadership  is  going  to  press  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  consideration  of  these 
amendments  or  any  that  may  be  filed 
hereafter.  That  is  necessary  in  the  way 

1  understood  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  is  certainly  the 
intention  of  the  leadership,  because, 
when  we  get  through  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Allott  amendment,  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment  will  be  brought  up.  Fol- 
lowing that,  we  will  be  approaching  the 
time  for  consideration  of  the  conference 
report.  Then  we  will  have  some  more  de- 
bate on  both  the  Gravel  and  Allott 
amendments,  and  there  will  be  two  roll- 
call  votes. 

Then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
I^-Iichigan  (Mr.  Hart) will  lay  down  his 
amendment.  That  will  take  not  to  exceed 

2  hours.  Following  that,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) will  lay  dowr  one  of  his  amend- 
ments, which  will  take  3  hours. 

So  we  are  going  to  go  £is  long  and  as 
hard  as  we  can  to  fill  up  the  void  and 
take  care  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
field,  but  I  am  referring  to  the  days — and 
there  are  many  days — between  now  and 
June  21.  That  will  continue  to  be  the 
pattern? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
matter  of  cloture,  I  understand  it  will 
not  be  filed  until  the  21st,  but  when 
that  is  done  the  rules  of  the  Senate  will 
regulate  everything  from  then  on,  so 
they  would  control  and  we  could  not 
make  any  agreement  on  that, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  which- 
ever Senator  has  the  floor  will  yield  to 
me,  I  would  Uke  to  comment,  in  support 
of  the  majority  leader,  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  stay  as  late  as  may  oe  necessary 
to  get  out  our  work  that  we  can  effec- 
tively dispose  of,  including  amendments. 


and  even  though  I  have  engagsment£  in 
the  evening,  if  we  haive  to  stay  in  the 
evening,  we  should  staj?. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  cooperative  in  his  role 
as  minority  leader.  I  want  him  to  know 
how  I  appreciate  It. 

NO   SESSION    ON    SATT7SDAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
indicated  earlier  that  there  would  be  a 
possibility  of  a  Saturday  session.  In  view 
of  the  agreement,  there  will  be  no  Satur- 
day session,  because  the  time  has  been 
allocated  and  no  purpose  would  be  gained 
in  coming  in  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No,  because  of  being 
under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  there  will  be  a 
session  on  Friday.  There  will  be  votes 
today.  There  will  be  votes  tomorrow,  and. 
If  we  can  break  In  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  there  will  be  votes  on  those  days 
for  either  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments or  other  amendments  which  may 
be  brought  in.  So  the  Senate  should  be 
on  notice  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say,  let  peri- 
patetic Senators  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  permit  the  Senator  from  Mlssis- 
sipp:  to  yield  to  me  first,  very  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hope  to  have  the  floor 
myself,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
sorry.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  time  on  Amend- 
ment No.  113. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Which  amendment  is 
that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Eagleton  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  permit  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  to  be  recognized, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
want  the  floor,  if  I  can  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Technically,  the  floor  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  since 
about  a  quarter  after  twelve,  sdthough 
neither  one  of  us  has  had  actual  control 
of  it.  Two  minutes  was  yielded  to  the 
majority  leader  for  a  quorum  call,  and 
other  matters  taken  up.  Just  to  clear  up 
the  situation,  may  I  inquire  what  amoimt 
of  time  still  remains  on  the  Allott  amend- 
ment from  this  morning's  session,  to  both 
sides? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  staff  people  take  seats  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  please' 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Prom  thla 
morning  time,  all  time  Is  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  that  sim- 
ply cannot  be.  I  still  had 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  I  say  this  most  respectfully 
to  the  Senator.  At  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, the  conference  report  on  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  There  will 
be  2  hours  of  debate  thereon,  and  a  vote 
will  occur  on  the  conference  report  at 
4  o'clock. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report,  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  will  again 
come  before  the  Senate,  there  wUl  be  20 
minutes  of  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  at  that  time, 
following  which  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  Allott  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  had  a  harder  time  trying  to  be 
helpful  to  other  people  than  I  am  hav- 
ing right  now. 

As  I  figure  the  time.  I  figure  that  there 
are  still  several  minutes  remaining  to 
each  side  of  this  morning's  time  allot- 
ment on  the  debate. 

In  the  interests  of  harmony,  I  am 
willing  to  make  this  compromise:  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  then  I  would 
propose  that  we  just  yield  back,  out  of 
this  morning's  time,  whatever  remains  of 
that  time,  and  take  the  matter  up  this 
afternoon  later.  Is  that  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  Just  say  for  the  Record  there 
is  no  time  left  out  of  the  3  hours.  It  was 
up  at  12:30. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  the  time  was  taken 
by  other  p>eopIe,  and  it  certainly  was  not 
yielded  by  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  had  to 
be  yielded  by  someone. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  was  not  yielded.  It  is 
not  important,  but  I  think  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  look  at  the  Record,  he  will  find 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yielded 
2  minutes  to  the  majority  leader  for  a 
quorum  call,  and  he  never  got  the  fioor 
back  after  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then  the 
Record  will  show  I  yielded  to  myself  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  frcm  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  you  are  a  very 
strong  man.  But  if  this  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  1  minute,  then, 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky-. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
spoke  on  S.  2023  are  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  "Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  under  controlled  time  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  is  about  to 
call  up  his  amendment,  on  which  there 
has  been  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that 
time  on  the  amendment  will  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  equally  divided.  The  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  already  have 
been  ordered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
the  Senator  concludes  his  presentation 
of  his  amendment,  whatever  time  re- 
mains from  the  hour  be  reserved;  that 
the  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside;  that  following  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)— which  I 
believe  is  No.  122— later  today,  the  Sen- 
ate then  resume  its  consideration  of  the 
amendment  to  be  called  up  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagletow).  Amendment  No.  113;  that  at 
that  time  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
hour  not  used  begin  running,  and  that 
the  vote  occur  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
time  on  amendment  No.  113  by  Mr. 
Eagleton. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Also. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  Seivate  stand  in  recess, 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  recess  not  extend 
beyond  2  pjn.  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMEKDMXMT  NO.    113 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  113  to  HJl.  6531. 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Oa  page  33,  between  lines  13  and  14.  In- 
sert the  following: 

(33)  At  the  end  of  the  Act  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"RTGISTKATION    rOR    VOTING    IN    ITDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  Except  aa  provided  In  iub- 
sectlon  ( b )  of  this  section — 

"(1)  At  the  time  any  person  registers 
with  the  Selective  Service  System  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  thU  Act  he  shall  b«  informed 
of  hlB  right  to  be  registered  at  the  same 
time  for  voting  In  aU  Federal  elections  held 
In  tbe  State  In  which  such  person  la  being 
registered  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  Persons 
who  elect  to  register  for  voting  In  Federal 


ttlectlons  under  this  seotlon  shaU  b*  ao 
registered  In  aooordanoe  wUli  suob  prooed- 
urea  as  may  be  preecrlbad  by  tb«  PncldaQt 
If  such  persons  are  othsrwlae  quallflad  to 
register  for  vottng  m  Federal  elections  In 
the  SUte  In  which  they  are  being  registered 
for  selectlTe  aerrloe  puzpoaes. 

"(2)  Under  suob  regulations  as  Uie  Pres- 
ident may  preecrtbe,  the  Director  ahall  fur- 
nish to  the  mpptopriMte  election  "«w«4*1b  ot 
any  SUte  aU  naceaaary  and  appropriate  In- 
formation regarding  peracuu  registered  lu- 
der  this  section  for  voting  In  Federal  elec- 
tions held  m  such  State.  On  and  after  the 
time  such  Information  has  been  so  fur- 
nished to  the  appropriate  election  nWi-iniH  of 
any  State  In  the  case  of  any  person,  such 
persons  shall  be  deemed  to  have  met  all  the 
requirements  for  registration  for  voting  In 
Federal  elections  held  In  such  State.  Any 
such  registration  for  voting  shall  oontlnxie 
In  effect  for  the  same  period  of  time  it 
would  have  been  In  effect  had  such  per- 
son registered  imder  the  applicable  State 
law. 

•(3)  Registration  under  this  section  of  any 
person  for  voting  In  Federal  elections  held 
m  any  State  shall  constitute  valid  registra- 
tion for  voting  In  elections  held  In  such 
State  other  than  Federal  elections  whenever 
the  laws  of  such  State  so  provide. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  Inapplicable  with  respect  to  persons  reg- 
istering under  section  3  of  this  Act  In  any 
State  If  the  Oovemor  of  such  State  notlflM 
the  Director  In  writing  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
that  such  State  does  not  desire  to  have  the 
registration  provision  of  this  Act  for  voting 
In  Federal  elections  apply  in  such  State. 

"(c)  The  President  U  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  As  uaed  In  this  section  (1)  the  term 
'State*  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  (3) 
the  term  "Federal  election'  means  any  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election  held  solely 
or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  se- 
lecting any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  presidential  elector, 
Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  or  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatlvea." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970,  Congress  gave  18-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote,  recognizing  the  proposition 
that  a  man  who  was  old  enough  to  die 
for  his  country  and  to  risk  his  life  for 
his  country  should  have  a  voice  In  hla 
coimtry's  government,  a  voice  In  deciding 
what  men  and  women  set  the  policy  for 
the  Government. 

As  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  acknowledged,  prohibit- 
ing 18-year-oIds  from  voting  was: 

Particularly  unfair  treatment  of  such  citi- 
zens In  view  of  the  national  defense  re- 
sponsibilities  Imposed   upon   such   citizens. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  title  m  of 
section  301(A)(3)  of  the  1970  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments. 

Each  year,  some  2  million  18-year-olds 
register  for  the  draft,  a  draft  that  could 
force  them  to  engage  in  war.  That  these 
young  Americans  between  the  age  of  18 
and  21  are  qualified  to  die  for  their 
coimtry  in  Vietnam  is  tragically  attested 
to  by  the  21,257  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  who  have  died  in  Viet- 
nam combat  since  1961.  This  age  group 
accoimts  for  approximately  47  percent  of 
Americtin  servicemen  who  have  died  in 
battle  in  Vietnam. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  accordance  with  the  1955  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act,  is  attempting  to 
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assist  young  servicemen  in  voting 
through  Federal  postcards.  That  sjrstem 
has  net  been  quite  successful  in  terms  of 
participation,  in  many  instaxices,  because 
we  have  a  diversity  of  registration  re- 
quirements among  the  50  States. 

This  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 
would  help  18-year-olds,  in  particular, 
work  through  the  system,  and  would  also 
help  the  smaller  number  of  18-year-olds 
who  will  eventually  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

The  bill  allows  the  registrant  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  in  Federal  elections  at  the 
same  time  that  he  registers  for  the  draft, 
unless  the  Governor  of  a  given  State 
writes  to  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice within  30  days  of  enactment,  request- 
ing that  his  State  not  participate  in  the 
program. 

I  wish  to  imderscore  that  point,  be- 
cause there  might  be  some  doubt  about  it. 

This  amendment,  as  drafted,  and  If 
adopted,  would  give  any  State,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  Governor's  option, 
the  right  not  to  participate  in  the  process 
of  permitting  a  draft  registrant  at  the 
time  of  his  18th  birthday  to  register 
simultaneously  at  the  draft  board  for 
the  draft  and  also  to  register  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections — and  Federal  only. 

If  that  were  deemed  to  be  an  unsatis- 
factory way  of  operating  in  a  given  State, 
the  Governor  could  say,  "We  do  not  want 
to  participate  in  the  program,"  and  that 
State  would  then  obviously  not  partici- 
pate, imder  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  goes  on  to  provide 
that  this  system  can  be  used  in  a  State 
election,  if  the  State  legislature  of  a  given 
State,  through  aflarmatlve  action  In  that 
State.  8sks  that  the  procedure  be  ap- 
plied— that  is,  seeks  by  aflflrmative  legis- 
lative action  at  the  State  level,  to  come 
under  it.  Since  the  amendment  provides 
for  registration  for  Federal  elections 
only,  in  my  Judgment,  the  procedures 
would  be  relatively  easy. 

The  draft  registrant  must  be  18  years 
of  age,  as  are  registrants  who  vote  In 
Federal  elections  required  to  be  18.  Both 
registrations  coidd  be  accomplished  at 
the  same  time,  at  the  same  place — very 
convenient 

A  30-da7  registration  requirement  for 
Federal  elections  could,  likewise,  be  easily 
met. 

'nils.  In  essence,  is  a  brief  summary  of 
what  we  attempt  to  accomplish  In 
amendment  No.  113 — that  Is,  to  make  it 
convenient  and  expeditious  for  one  who 
is  registering  for  the  draft  and,  thus, 
comes  under  the  purview  <A  the  draft, 
and  all  that  that  entails,  likewise  to  exer- 
cise his  franchise  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  of  my  half 
hour  remains  to  me? 

The  PRK5IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrell)  .  The  Senator  has  26  minutes 
remaining. 

RECESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes,  for  the  moment,  my  brief 
introductory  remarks  with  respect  to 
amendment  No.  113. 

Pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  Just  made  by  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bt«d)  , 
I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Ctoaix, 
for  not  later  than  2  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  wva  agreed  to,  and  at  1 :03 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  reoess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassonbled  at  2  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Wsicnu) . 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Bi£r. 
Weickxr)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(8.  575),  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
House  proceedings  of  Jime  2,  1971.  pp. 
17456-17459,  CoNCRESsioifAL  Record.) 

Ilie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
conference  report. 

PUVILBGK  OP  THE  fXOOE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted and  that  the  Senate  will  allow  the 
following  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  a  member 
of  my  staff,  to  remain  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

They  are:  Barry  M.  Meyer,  Phillip  T. 
Cummings,  David  Sandoval,  John  Togo, 
Bailey  Guard,  Judy  Perente,  Richard 
E.  Herod,  J.  B.  Huyett,  Jr..  and  Karl 
Braithwaite. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  object — un- 
der the  regulations,  each  committee  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
under  discussion  is  allowed  to  have  as 
many  as  four  members  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  on  the  fioor  at  any  one  time 
without  unanimous-consent  request. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  request, 
he  would  ask  that  eight  members  of  the 
committee  staff  be  allowed  the  pri^ege 
of  the  floor  during  debate  on  the  con- 
ference reports  and  this  is  not  in  addi- 
tion to  the  four  which  would  be  auto- 
matically allowed.  This  is  inclusive  of  the 
four,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgmla.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

tSi.  President,  today  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering the  conference  report  on  S.  575. 
This  legislatltm  originated  in  the  Senate 
and  was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Mr.  Randolph.  As  introduced, 
S.  575  addressed  Itself  only  to  extension 
of  the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program,  the  authority  for  which  ex- 


pires on  June  30  of  this  year.  An  amend- 
ment was  added  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  also  extending  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  oi  1965 
for  1  year. 

In  the  House  of  R^H-esentstlTes  a  new 
title  was  Included  in  the  bill  reactivating 
the  Putdic  Works  Acceleration  Act  ol 
1962.  It  was  the  presence  of  this  title  tluit 
caused  the  greatest  differences  between 
Senate  and  House  conferees. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Eoon<Hnic  De- 
veloiMnent,  which  I  chair,  began  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  field  hearings  in  Pebru- 
uary.  These  hearings  were  conducted  in 
seven  States  and  Washingt(»i.  D.C.,  to 
gather  information  on  which  to  base  a 
ccMnprehenslve  new  national  ecoiomlc 
development  program.  The  subcommit- 
tee felt  that  previous  responses  to  eco- 
nomic hardships  and  the  existing  mech- 
anisms to  assist  communities  in  improv- 
ing their  economies  were  Inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  demands  of  the  I970's.  A 
depressed  national  eccmomy,  widespread 
unemployment.  Joblessness  among  highly 
skilled  technical  workers,  and  a  mobile 
population  all  dictated  the  development 
of  new  procedures  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  situation  we 
have  today. 

These  hearings  took  the  su'ooommittee 
from  North  Carolina  to  Alaska  in  a 
period  of  3  months.  We  received  not  only 
voluminous  documentation  supporting 
the  need  for  new  legl^tion,  but  also 
numerous  indicaticms  of  the  form  which 
this  legislation  should  take.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  now  developing  new  proposals 
which  I  expect  to  come  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration  during  this  session  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

It  was  in  anticipation  of  this  forth- 
coming legislation  that  the  committee 
did  not  act  on  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  or  a  bill  before  it  to  reactivate 
the  Public  Woiics  Acceleration  Act. 
Recognizing,  however,  that  authority  for 
the  Public  Worics  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  also  expires  on  June  30,  1971, 
an  amendment  extending  this  authority 
for  1  year  was  approved  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate — the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  frran  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  .  Since  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  is  not  active 
at  this  time  we  felt  that  the  problems  it 
seeks  to  alleviate  could  be  approached 
through  the  new  legislation. 

Addition  of  title  I.  relative  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  not  an  action 
contrary  to  the  philosophies  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Devdopment  or 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

After  its  enactmoit  in  1962,  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  tool  in  assisting  communities 
with  the  building  of  needed  public  facili- 
ties and  the  provision  of  jobs  for  imem- 
ployed  workers. 

The  inclusion  of  title  I  of  S.  575  was 
approved  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  R^resentatives.  It  became  a 
problem  for  the  conference,  however,  be- 
cause of  (^position  by  the  admlnlstratlcm 
and  indicatlMis  that  title  I  w(Hild  bring 
about  a  veto  of  the  entire  bill  by  the 
President.  The  Senate  ooof  erees  bdlcTed 
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that  the  otber  prorlsions  of  S.  575  were 
so  important  that  this  risk  should  not  be 
taken,  pckiticularly  since  we  were  devel- 
oping a  nathmal  program  covering  the 
same  topics.  It  became  apparent,  though, 
ttiat  the  Senate  conlerees  would  have  to 
accept  title  I  so  that  this  legislation  could 
be  passed.  The  House  conferees  were  in- 
sistent. 

As  reported  by  the  conference,  both 
titles  I  and  n,  the  exteusicm  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
provide  important  interim  assistance  in 
meeting  current  unemployment  prob- 
lems. While  our  new  program  is  being 
developed  and  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, title  I  authoriaes  $2  billion  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  Sev- 
eral changes  were  made  in  the  criteria 
allowii^  communities  to  participate  in 
this  program.  As  reported  by  the  confer- 
ence, eligible  areas  includes  those  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  "redevelopment  areas"  or  as  "econom- 
ic development  centers '  as  provided  for 
in  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  These  designa- 
tions alone  make  more  than  1,000  com- 
munities eligible  for  participation  in  the 
program.  Also  eligible  are  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  as  being 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for  6 
of  the  preceeding  12  months  and  those 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  having  a  high  percentage  of 
unemployed  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  bill  permits  Federal  participation 
of  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  public 
works  projects  or  up  to  100  percent  if 
State  or  local  governments  have  ex- 
hausted their  taxing  and  borrowing  ca- 
pacity for  these  purposes.  Title  I  also 
provides  that  new  areas  designated  as 
eligible  for  participation  in  this  program 
shall  remain  eligible  for  at  least  1  year. 

Title  II  of  S.  575  extends  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  for  2  years  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill.  It  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  $550  million  in  each  of  the  1972  and 
1973  fiscal  years.  The  conference  ap- 
proved provisions  which  should  broaden 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Public  Works  and 
economic  development  program.  Com- 
munities would  become  eligible  if  their 
median  income  levels  are  40  peicent  of 
the  national  average,  rather  than  50 
percent  as  now  provided.  Communitie.s 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment 
areas  if  they  have  large  concentrations 
of  low-income  persons,  are  rural  areas 
with  substantial  outmigration.  have  high 
unemployment  rates  or  are  faced  with  a 
sharp  rise  in  unemployment  because  of 
the  actions  of  an  important  som-ce  of 
employment. 

The  regional  development  programs 
e.nablished  imder  this  act  would  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  $305  million  for  the 
2-fiscal-year  period  and  the  Alaska  Field 
Committee  at  $500,000  for  the  same  span. 

The  conference  accepted  most  of  the 
Senate  provisions  relating  to  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  program. 
There  was,  in  fact,  little  diflerence  in  the 
two  bills  on  the  provisions  affecting  Ap- 
pal achia.  The  nontransportation  aspects 
of  the  Appalachian  program  will  he  con- 
tmued  for  4  additional  years  and  the 
highway  and  the  highway  program  for  5 
years.  Additional  authorizations  of  $576 
million  for  nontransportation  activities 


and  $925  million  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram are  provided.  The  only  new  Ap- 
palachian activity  authorized  In  this  leg- 
islation IS  a  special  airport  safety  im- 
provement program  for  which  $40  mil- 
lion is  authorized. 

Continuation  of  the  Appalachian  de- 
velopment program  was  approved  by 
large  majorities  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  This  indi- 
cates. I  beheve.  that  the  Congress  be- 
lieves this  unique  program  has  not  only 
made  significant  progress  in  the  past  6 
years  but  is  geared  to  making  even 
greater  progress  in  the  next  4  years.  I 
take  the  votes  of  my  colleagues  aa  an  al- 
firmation  of  the  validity  of  this  approach 
to  the  special  problems  that  beset  Appa- 
lathia.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  be 
given  again  today. 

Mr.  President.  S.  575  represents  a  col- 
lection of  legislative  proposals  designed 
to  attack  a  broad  range  of  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  faced  by  our  country 
today.  Severe  unemployment  and  reces- 
sion conditions  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  act  to  alleviate 
the  hardship  of  individual  citizens  and 
to  buttress  our  national  economy  so  that 
it  remains  strong  and  competitive,  not 
only  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  but  also  on  a  global  basis. 

The  legislation  contained  in  this  con- 
ference report  would  move  afBrmatively 
in  this  direction,  and  I  urge  its  accept- 
ance by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  has 
time  been  allocated  to  the  able  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development'.^ 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  2  hours  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  that  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  use  all  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 


WAIVER  OF  GERMANENESS  RULE 
BY  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  mat- 
ters are  under  agreements  with  reference 
to  time  until  the  disposition  of  amend- 
ment No.  113  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Eagleton>,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Pastore  rule  concerning 
germaneness  not  become  applicable  un- 
til the  final  disposition  of  amendment 
No.  113  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  oill  <S.  575 >  to 
authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
agreed  conference  report  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  focuses  attention  on  several 
facets  of  the  report  which  is  the  work 
nf  both  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
on  S.  575. 

I  feel  it  is  important  to  say  that  there 
is  more  involved  in  this  bill  thnn  there 
was  when  I  introduced  S.  575,  along  with 
58  cosponsors,  on  February  3,  1971.  Yet, 
as  always  in  conferences,  we  consider 
carefully  what  we  have  done  in  the 
passage  of  an  act  in  the  Senate  and 
what  our  coimterparts  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  done  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  broad  ranging  leg- 
i.-ilative  package.  It  looks  toward  the  al- 
leviation of  many  of  the  economic  short- 
comings and  deprivations  faced  by  the 
people  of  what  is  known  as  the  Appala- 
chian region,  consisting  of  13  States — 
all  of  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  12  oth- 
er States,  across  the  mountains  from  a 
portion  of  New  York  down  to  Alabama 
and  South  Carolina  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  there  were 
58  cosponsors  of  the  measure  that  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  presenting  to  the 
Senate.  We  had  intended  at  that  time  to 
deal  only  with  the  continuation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  generally  cast 
rollcall  votes  reflecting  approval  of  the 
unique  Federal-State  partnership  that 
has  made  real  progress  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lives  of  the  people  in  this 
important  area  of  the  United  States. 

Since  that  date  in  February,  S.  575  has 
had  a  healthy  growth  and  now  it  con- 
tains provisions  to  cope  with  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

As  has  been  indicated  by  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  there  have  been  im- 
portant developments.  He  has  given  con- 
siderable time  to  title  I  because  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  the  reactivation  of 
the  public  works  acceleration  program 
which  was  new  matter  written  into  the 
House  version  of  S.  575. 

The  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  who  now  has 
the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  dis- 
cussing this  conference  report,  believes, 
as  do  Members  of  the  Senate  rather 
generally,  that  an  accelerated  public 
works  program  Is  a  valuable  and  effec- 
tive way  in  which  to  help  with  the  prob- 
lems of  high  unemployment.  It  was  my 
responsibility  in  1962  to  offer  an  Ac- 
celerated PubUc  Works  Act  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  may 
be  complete,  earlier  this  year  I  intro- 
duced S.  732  to  reactivate  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  to  help  attack  unera- 
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ployment  to  the  United  States.  There  are 
30  cosponst>rs  of  that  legislation.  Indicat- 
ing an  Intense  Interest  in  the  Senate  In 
this  matter. 

Companion  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentative John  J.  McFall,  of  Califor- 
nia, and  other  Members.  They  presented 
the  legislation  which,  In  essence,  was 
passed  by  the  House  as  part  of  the  Ap- 
palachian extension  bill  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya)  has  correctly 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  members  of  the  Subccan' 
mittee  on  Economic  DeTeI(H>meiit  to  in- 
clude the  provisions  of  S.  732  in  the  new 
economic  development  legislation  being 
formulated  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  felt  that  while  the  concept  of  accel- 
erated public  worlts  has  been  proved 
valid  in  combating  unemployment,  cer- 
tain modifications  might  be  necessary  to 
make  it  more  efifective  in  terms  of  the 
complexities  of  the  problems  of  1971. 

I  say  very  frankly  that  I  was  some- 
what concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
a  presidential  veto  because  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  accelerated  public  works  in  8.  575, 
which  would  unnecessarily  jeopardize 
other  important  programs. 

Of  conrse,  it  is  understandable  that  we 
do  not  want  to  jeopaedire  the  extension 
of  the  Appalachian  Act  and  the  otber 
provisions  which  we  have  dealt  with  on 
prior  ocdaeions  and  witii  Which  the  Sen- 
ate is  very  familiair. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  Senate  conferees  oH  iiow .  we 
.=hould  react  to  the.incftision  of  title  I  J>y 
the  House.  I  had  to  think  very  oaTefuUy 
how  we  should  act.  Each  Senate  con- 
feree is  a  man  of  mature  judgment,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or 
Republican.  The  seven  Senators  who 
served  were  men  who  were  considering 
ihe.^e  situations  and  in  no  wise  in  a  par- 
tisan approach. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  has 
quite  properly  circulated  a  letter  de- 
scribing tlie  approach  he  favored.  A  sub- 
sequent letter,  signed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MnsKm),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagikton), 
and  myself  explained  the  viewpoint  of 
those  of  us  who  had  agreed  as  a  majority 
from  the  Senate  to  the  provisions  of  ac- 
celerated public  works. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentuckj'  quite  properly,  as  I  have 
.'aid.  raises  important  matters.  The  let- 
ter was  circulated  last  week  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  tills  body.  Yesterday,  there  was  a 
further  letter  which  went  forward  from 
the  four  Senators  I  have  mentioned  ex- 
pressing our  viewpoint  on  the  matters 
that  were  raised,  because  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Senator 
fi?m  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bakek)  and  others 
serve  the  Senate  well  in  bringing  these 
matters  to  oiu"  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  likewise  went 
to  all  Senators  yesterday  afternoon  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follcrws: 

U.S.   Senats. 

OOUMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WOBKB. 

Wathington,  D.C.,  June  7.  1971. 

Dear  Senator:  Every  Senator  has  received 
a  l«tter  of  June  3.  1971  from  our  colleague 
Jotm  Sherman  Cooper  regarding  the  Confer- 
enc*  Report  on  S.  575.  Senator  Cooper  Is  very 
much  concerned  and  rightly  so  with  the  Im- 
pact of  clause  3  of  House  Rule  XXVTII, 
which  has  the  effect  of  denying  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  secure  changes  in  Hou.se 
language  not  appe«rtDg  in  an  original  Senate 
enactment.  As  Senate  Conferees  on  the  bUl, 
we  share  this  concern  and  are  disturbed  by 
the  impact  of  this  rule  on  the  conference 
process.  Something  should  and  must  be  done 
to  remov*  this  Impediment  to  a  properly 
functioning  legislative  process.  Wo  do  not 
agree,  however,  that  the  way  to  do  this  is 
by  rejecting  the  Conference  Report.  We  dis- 
agree iKfth   procedurally   and   substantively. 

It  is  not  this  Conference  Report  or  Its 
adoption"  that  accomplishes  the  acquiescence 
to  the  Hcrtise  revision  nor  does  adoption  of 
the  report  establish  the  precedent.  The 
change  In  Rule  XXJVni  was  approved  by 
Senate  agreement  to  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  House  be  prevailed  upon  to  change  Its 
rule,  which  it  may  do  without  Senate  con- 
currence, and  we  l>elieve  the  Senate  should 
formally  make  its  views  known  to  the  House 
so  that  they  can  respond. 

Senator  Goop«r  has  served  his  colleagues 
u-ell  by  raising  the  Usue  but  hU  suggested 
attack  on  the  Implementation  of  the  House 
Rul^  would  not  serve  that  purpose  or  the 
Nation  Rejection  of  the  Conference  Report 
would  disrupt  and  jeopardize  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Program.  It  would 
disrupt  and  Jeopardize  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Developrr/ent  Act  and  the  pro- 
grams of  (tranta  and  loans  which  It  fltathor- 
iTKs  as  well  as  the  regional  caminlsslons 
which  have  been  established  under  it.  It  is 
a  rejection  of  the  revltaUeaUan  of  the.  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act.  It  was  this 
House-passed  language,  which  we  were  effec- 
tively barred  from  modifying,  that  raised  the 
point  initially. 

The  Senate  Conferees  had  carefully  con- 
sidered and  developed  an  alternative  with 
broader  reach  tDto'th«  National  unemploy- 
ment crisis.  We  csB  stUl  puntw.  that  ap- 
proach In  subsequent  leglBlatlon. 

If  unemployment  nationally  were  not  on 
the  rise,  the  latest  report  Is  that  we  ^s 
now  experiencing  a  6.2%  tmemployment  rat*, 
which  means  that  6.2  million  people  are  now 
unable  to  secure  work,  tmd  If  It  did  not  mean 
a  halt  or  severs  delay  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  pro- 
gram, which  has  reached  Its  most  productive 
and  effsctlve  level  after  six  years  of  pain- 
staking efTort  to  secure  its  prop^  Imple- 
mentation and  results  and  If  It  did  not 
mean  that  the  Title  V  Commissions  also  en- 
gaged In  Important  economic  revltallzatlon 
activities  Would  oome  to  a  grinding  halt,  we 
would  Join  him  in  seeking  a  modification  of 
the  House  Rule.  This  is  not  a  time,  we  re- 
spectfully suggest,  for  a  contrast  over  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  how  the  conference 
procedure  should  be  Implemented. 

Too  many  people  stand  to  lose  too  much. 
We  would  hope  that  our  colleagues,  while 
accepting  the  warning  sounded  by  Senator 
Cooper,  would  reject  this  proposed  method 
of  achieving  an  understanding'  with  our  col- 
leagues In  the  House.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  adopt  the  Conference 
Report  on  B.  575  which  wlU  mean  much  to 
mUllons  of  people  aU  over  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

jENNTNOs  Randolph. 

EDMtrWD   S.    MUSKIE. 

Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Thomas  F.  Eaglxton. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
very  earnestly  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
conference  report  on  8.  575  because  It 
provides  a  Well-balanced  legislative  ap- 
proach tb  solutions  for  the  problems  of 
imemployment  and  economic  stsignatlon 
that  plague  far  toe  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can communities,  and  too  many  of  our 
American  citisens. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
of  t^e  1960's  gave  great  assistance  to 
communities  by  providing  both  jobs  and 
needed  public  facilities.  And  these  were 
provided  in  hundreds  of  communities 
over  this  country.  That  program  was  ini- 
tiated swiftly,  it  was  Implemented  very 
quickly,  and  it  was  a  miccess.  I  want  to 
underscore  this  fact.  Within  3  montlis 
after  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
appropriations  bill  and  had  allocated 
funds  to  the  proper  agencies,  a  sufflclNit 
number  of  projects  came  Into  being  to 
exhaust  fimds  that  had  been  appropri- 
ated. By  May  1.  1963,  more  than  1,700 
projects  were  actively  underway  and  a 
total  of  5.958  man-months  of  employ- 
ment had  been  provided.  But  June  1, 
1963.  with  virtually  all  fimds  assigned  to 
3.675  projects  scattered  throughout  the 
States  and  territories,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  estimated  that  549.000 
man-months  of  work  had  been  generated 
by  those  projects.  A  similar  number  of 
man-months  of  employment  were  cre- 
ated in  related  fields. 

I  am  not  provincial,  but  I  refer  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  when  I  tel!  cf 
what  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram of  the  1960*3  did  there.  There  wa? 
money  allocated  to  projects  totaling 
more  than  $2.5  million  for  communities 
moving  forward  on  their  own  with  the 
Federal  Government,  in  carrying  out  the 
wide  variety  of  projects.  What  were  these 
projects?  They  were  sewage  treatment 
plants,  needed  parking  facilities  to  help 
the  mobility  of  traffic  for  men  and  women 
who  were  going  to  work  and  to  shop, 
facilities  for  public  health,  and  certainly 
we  needed  them  in  our  States,  and  In 
some  'instances  community  centers  and 
community  buildlhgs  that  were  needed. 

This  is  the  type  of  activity  that  char- 
acterized the  program  throughout  the 
United  States — in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
those  States  ably  represented  by  my  col- 
leagues who  are  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  gratified  to  be 
able  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  this  request  at  this  time  because  I 
do  have  to  go  to  another  meeting  and  I 
appreciate  the  consideration  just  shown 
by  the  Senator. 

Last  year,  the  States  of  Montana,  Wy- 
oming. North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska,  recognizing  the  success  of  the 
Appalachian  Commission  and  the  poten- 
tial provided  by  Public  Law  86-136,  title 
V,  as  amended,  prepared  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  an  overall  economic  developm«it 
program  for  the  States  I  have  mentioned 
and  made  appropriate  application. 

Through  the  efforts  of  several  of  my 
distinguished   colleagues,   the   Congress 
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mored  to  appropriate  an  Initial  $300,000 
to  laimdi  the  five-State  region  Into  the 
Upper  MlMOUTi  Rirer  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commissian.  Unfortunately,  the 
Secretary  <tf  Ck>mmerce  has  not  taken  the 
necessary  action  to  allow  the  Commission 
to  move  forward.  With  this  in  mind.  I 
consider  it  critical  that  assurances  be 
given  that  the  legislation  we  consider  to- 
day, in  its  authorization,  provides  for  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  Regional  Economic 
Development  Commission  whai  final  ap- 
proval is  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  too 
long  from  the  present. 

Would  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  care  to 
make  a  req>onse  to  wtiat  I  have  just 
said? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  able  majority 
leader  has  recalled  that  he  discussed 
these  matters  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  575  a  few  weeks  ago.  What 
have  we  reflected  from  that  date  imtil 
this  afternoon,  and  how  was  it  affected 
by  the  actlco  of  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  in  agreement? 

I  can  say  that  all  of  us  who  were  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  much  concerned  with 
the  designation  of  future  regional  com- 
missions. 

The  problem  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
River  Regional  Commission  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  many,  many  times, 
by  the  majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  He  lias  impressed 
upon  us  the  necessity  for  action  in  tliat 
area,  with  which  he  is  so  familiar  and  for 
which  he  has  worked  so  diligently. 

During  our  February  24,  1971.  hear- 
ings he  made  it  very  clear  that  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Commission  must  be 
established  if  we  are  to  have  maximum 
benefit  derived  by  what  we  believe  is  a 
proper  way  to  proceed  in  these  matters, 
and  that  is  the  regional  approach. 

I  assure  the  majority  leader  that  the 
conferees  intend  that  there  be  immediate 
designation  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
Regional  Commission,  and  I  call  his  at- 
tention to  a  statement  that  is  indicative 
of  that  fact  when  the  majority  report  on 
S.  575,  contains,  on  iMge  15,  this  lan- 
guage: 

This  Butborlzkttcm  Includes  fuii<la  for  sd- 
mlnlatratlve  ezpenaM  of  new  regional  oom- 
mlsslonj  wbldi  may  hereafter  be  deelgnated. 
rucli  u  the  Upper  Mlaeouzl  Buin  and  the 
Mid-South  BeglonAl  ConunlBBlonB. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
and  point  out  that  I  am  much  encouraged 
by  the  statement  which  he  has  made. 

I  think  for  the  Rzcord  it  ought  to  be 
indicated  that  correspondence  has  been 
exchanged  with  the  President  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  that  cor- 
respondence luis  been  signed  by  the  10 
Senators  from  those  five  States:  Sena- 
tors Mahsfuxo  and  Mctcalf,  from  the 
State  of  Montana;  Senators  Hansen  and 
McOks,  from  the  State  of  Wyoming; 
Soiators  Crntris  and  Hbuska.  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska;  Senators  Yoxmc  and 
BuKoicx,  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota;  Senators  McOovekn  and 
MxmDT  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota; 
plus  the  following  Governors:   Forrest 


Anderson.  Oovemor  of  Montana:  James 
Exon,  Governor  of  Nebraska;  William 
Guy,  Governor  of  North  Dakota;  Rich- 
ard Knelp,  Governor  of  South  Dakota; 
and  Stanley  Hathaway,  Governor  of 
Wyoming. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
what  he  has  Just  said  and  to  assure  him 
that  I  a{H>reciate  the  coxutesy  which  he 
has  shown. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin,  encompass- 
ing the  States  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  my 
State  of  McKitana,  is  a  vast  region.  These 
States  share  a  great  many  similar  prob- 
lems, unique  to  the  region.  Early  recog- 
nition of  the  common  bonds  shared  by 
these  States  brought  about  attempts 
through  consortiums  and  Informal 
agreements  to  arrange  for  research  into 
Great  Plains  agricultural  problems,  the 
sharing  of  common  higher  educational 
facilities,  the  possible  development  of  a 
common  oiergy  transmission  grid,  solu- 
tions to  transix)rtation.  to  mining  and 
many  other  problems  common  to  the 
area. 

Those  States  suffering  from  the  "cost 
of  space,"  with  sparse  populations  and 
limited  revenues  consider  the  regional 
approach  to  economic  develcHxnent  a 
promising  one.  As  I  have  said,  a  bipar- 
tisan union  comprising  all  of  the  Sen- 
ators, all  of  the  Governors  and  all  of  the 
Congressmen  of  the  five  States  In  ques- 
tion has  petitioned  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission.  On  June  17,  1970,  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  Joined  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  asking  for 
the  approval  of  the  Regional  C<xnmlssion 
application.  Regrettably,  the  Secretary's 
response  was  not  encouraging,  but  in- 
dicated that  his  Department  was  con- 
tinuing a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Regional  Commission 
program. 

On  February  2,  1971,  my  colleagues 
Jotaed  In  another  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
asking  that  the  Commission  be  approved 
and  that  the  $300,000  for  the  first  year  of 
the  Commission's  operation  be  released. 
Once  again,  the  Secretary  Indicated  that 
the  decision  and  appropriations  would  be 
held  In  reserve  until  the  Congress  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  finlher  review  the 
administration's  legislative  proposals.  In 
the  Secretary's  letter  to  which  I  refer  on 
March  15,  he  states : 

In  the  event  the  regional  commlaslon  pro- 
gram Is  oontlnued  beyond  %  relatively  brief 
transition  period,  I  would  be  bi^ipy  to  recon- 
sider the  propoe&l  to  establUh  the  commla- 
slon In  accordance  with  the  Governors'  rec- 
ommendation of  la«t  year  and  your  endorse- 
ment. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Randolph,  the  Governors  of  the 
States  in  question  appeared  before  the 
special  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  February  24.  Following  that 
hearing,  the  Governors  Joined  with  the 
Senators  of  the  various  States  in  a  letter 
to  the  President,  asking  for  his  assistance 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Missouri 
River  Regional  Economic  Development 
Commission.  John  D.  Ehrlichman,  re- 


sponding to  this  letter  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  indicated  the  administration's 
preference  for  revenue-sharing  rural 
development;  however,  Mr.  Elhrllchman's 
letter  was  concluded  by  the  following 
statement: 

In  the  event  that  Ck>ngrees  authorizes  the 
continuation  of  the  Title  V  program  beyond 
a  period  necessary  to  make  the  transition 
to  revenue  sharing,  your  request  should  be 
reconsidered  in  that  light. 

That  is  the  request  of  the  10  Senators 
and  the  five  Governors.  I  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  without  mistake 
demonstrates  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Regional  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission.  I  would  appre- 
ciate knowing  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  shares  my  belief 
that  the  2-year  extension  we  consider 
today  is  definitely  beyond  the  time  as 
indicated  In  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  letter  and 
in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce's  letter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  to  respond  to  the  able  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
ana,  in  reference  to  his  question,  because 
certainly  I  express  the  feeling  of  all  con- 
ference participants — certainly  the  Sen- 
ate conferees — that  the  2-year  extension 
in  funding  under  title  V,  for  regional 
commissions,  is  not  Just  for  the  period 
of  transition  to  revenue  sharing;  that  Is, 
a  program  that  is  much  more  than  any 
certain  set  of  months.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
long-term  commitment  of  the  Congress 
to  the  regional  approach,  in  which  we 
believe  economic  development  can  well 
go. 

I  remember  during  the  subcommittee 
hearing  in  Seattle,  conducted  by  our 
able  subcommittee  chairman,  Ooremor 
EvAHs  and  others,  speaking  for  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho,  said : 

We  believe  the  regional  approach  is  very 
Important.  We  would  like  stresB  given  aa 
promptly  as  pooalUe  to  doing  aomethlng  In 


So  we  expect  these  regional  mecha- 
nisms to  perform  a  central  role  In  the 
economic  development  programs  of  the 
futiu*. 

We  have  had  experience,  of  course, 
with  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program,  and  I  think  such  regional 
approaches  are  essential  if  block  grants 
are  to  be  used  effectively. 

The  committee  strongly  favors  these 
voluntary  organizations  and  this  regional 
organizational  effort.  The  Governors  of 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  mentioned 
by  the  majority  leader,  certainly  are 
undertaking  this  approach  In  the  Upper 
Missouri  River. 

I  will  say  that  if  the  Senator  continues 
to  be  thwarted  in  his  efforts — and  I  hope 
he  will  not  be — to  create  this  regional 
commission,  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  consider  what  he  has 
been  doing  as  a  legislative  mandate 

Bflr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  again  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  not  on  my 
own  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  the  10  Sena- 
tors and  five  Governors  from  the  Upper 
Missouri  area. 

It  Is,  of  course,  my  hope  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  my  colleagues 
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from  the  region  might  rely  upon  your 
active  support  for  the  expeditious  crea- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Commission  so  that 
we  might  move  forward  in  tackling  our 
common  problems  and,  in  so  doing,  bene- 
fit by  our  common  opportunities. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  publicly 
contended,  as  have  I,  that,  should  the 
Congress  at  Boms  later  date  approve  the 
administration's  revenue-sharing  pro- 
jxjsals,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  regional  development  approach  we 
consider  today  cannot  exist  effectively 
side  by  side  with  those  proposals. 
'  In  closing,  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
~6ent  that  the  letters  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  be  made  a  part  of  the 
RicoRD  in  their  entirety  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

XJ.S.  Sknatx. 
Omca  or  thk  Majorttt  Leaokb, 
Waahington,  B.C..  June  17. 1970. 
Bon.  Mattucx  H.  Staks. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce, 
WasMnffton,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Ssckrakt:  The  Oovernors  of 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  DakoU,  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana  submitted  to  you  an  ap- 
plication to  create  a  Regional  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  under  the  authority 
of  Public  Law  89-138,  Title  V,  as  amended. 

The  establishment  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mission would  be  consistent  with  President 
Nixon's  national  commitment  to  the  environ- 
ment and  his  desire  to  assign  more  problem- 
solving  responsibility  and  programs  to  the 
states  and  localities. 

It  offers  the  first  real  hope  for  a  solution 
to  otir  oommon  problems  of  unemployment, 
underemployment,  lagging  industrial  and 
oommerclal  growth  and  out-mlgratlon. 

The  five  Governors  have  Joined  In  an  his- 
toric  non-partisan   cooperation   to   Improve 
the  five-state  area;   we  Join  with  them  In 
urging  your  earliest  approval. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Mike    Mansfield,    Lee    Metcalf,    Clifford 
Hansen,  Gale  MoOee,  Carl  Curtis,  Mil- 
ton   Young.    Quentln    Burdlck,    Karl 
Mundt,  George  McOovern,  and  Roman 
Hruska. 

Tbx  SaauTTAaT  or  Comcxscx. 
WaaMnffton.  D.C,  June  29, 1970. 
Hon.  MiKS  Mambiteu), 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Bknatob  Mansiteld:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  letter  of  June  17  which  you 
and  your  colleagues  from  Nebraska,  North 
I>akota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana sent  to  me  concerning  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Regional  Economic  Development 
Commission  encompassing  those  States. 

As  you  noted,  the  Oovernors  of  the  States, 
through  the  Honorable  Frank  L.  Farrar, 
Oovernor  of  South  DakoU,  have  submitted 
sn  application  for  the  creation  of  the  "Mis- 
souri River  Commission."  I  have  advised 
Oovernor  Farrar  that,  while  I  am  most  sym- 
pathetic to  the  needs  of  the  five  St&tes  and 
the  Governors'  desire  to  have  a  commission 
established.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  ao  at 
this  time.  The  budget  constraints  under 
which  we  are  currently  operating  have  made 
It  Impossible  to  request  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  any  new  com- 
missions In  the  tvwntng  fiscal  year. 

We  are  continuing  the  oomprshenslve  re- 
view of  the  effectiveness  of  the  regional  oom- 
mlselon  program  as  a  vehicle  for  econamloally 
upgrading  lagging  regions,  and  we  hope  to 
have  our  recommendations  for  Presidential 
consideration  In  the  near  future.  If  the  re- 
view produces  favorable  results  for  the  pro- 
KT&m,  you  may  be  assured  that  a  Missouri 
River  proposal  would  be  examined  wltli  in- 
terest. 


I  am  also  writing  to  the  Senators  who 
Joined  with  you  In  your  letter  of  June  17. 
Sincerely. 

Mauucs  H.  Stan c. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

TT.S.  BSKAnc, 
Omcs  or  TRK  Majositt  I*Anr». 
Washington,  D.C,  Fetiruary  2, 1971, 
Hon.  Mauuck  H.  STAirs, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Waahington,  D.C 

Dkab  Mb.  SKaRAST:  On  June  17,  1970.  we 
conveyed  to  you  our  great  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  Regional  Boonomlc  I>evAlapment 
Commlaslui  ^opoanA  for  tlie  Upper  Missouri 
as  authorlwd  by  Public  Law  89-186,  Title  V. 
as  amended.  This  was  proposed  and  requested 
by  the  Oovemcn  at  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming  azkd  Montana. 

As  Senators  from  theae  states,  we  felt  the 
establishment  of  this  Regional  Commission 
would  be  a  major  step  forward  In  finding  a 
vehlcde  to  aid  In  reaolvlng  some  of  the  more 
difficult  environmental  and  eoonomlo  prob- 
lems which  are  oommon  to  t&e  Vpptx  Mis- 
souri regl<m.  As  months  go  by,  the  problems 
of  unemployment,  underemployment,  lag- 
ging economic  growth  and  out-mlgratlon  be- 
come more  serious. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  8300,000  for 
the  first  year  of  this  Cranmlsslon.  We  an 
somewhat  concerned  that  you  have  not  ap- 
proved this  new  Regional  Commission  so 
that  the  funding  aad  Implonentatlon  of  the 
Commission's  work  can  proceed  as  authorleed 
and  recommended  by  the  Congress. 

Your  early  favorable  consideration  of  this 
five  state  project  would  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 
MiKX  MANsrau),  Ln  MITCAi.r,  Clxttobo 
Hanssn.  Oau  McOkk,  Cabl  Ccttib, 
Mn,TO]*  Yomra,  Qusmtui  Bttboicx, 
OxoBOs  McOovEkN.  and  Roman 
Hsuska. 

n.S.  Senate, 
Omcx  or  THE  MAJoarrT  Leaoek, 
Waahington,  D.C,  February  24,  1971. 
The  PaxsmsNT, 
The  White  House. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  PazsmKNT:  Nearly  a  year  ago,  an 
application  was  submitted  to  create  the  Mis- 
souri River  Regional  Economic  Development 
Commission  under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  89-136,  Title  V.  as  amended. 

Correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  June  17,  1970.  conveyed  our  great 
Interest  and  support  for  this  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  proposed  for  the 
Upper  Missouri.  It  was  our  feeUng  that  the 
establishment  of  this  Commlwrton  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  finding  a  vehicle  to  aid 
In  resolving  some  of  the  more  difficult  ui- 
vlronmental  and  economic  problems  whlob 
are  oommon  to  the  Upper  Missouri  region. 

Congress  has  appropriated  8300.000  to  per- 
mit the  Commission  to  become  operative  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  Howevo-,  the  application 
has  not  been  approved  and  funds  have  not 
been  released  by  the  Office  of  Managemant 
and  Budget  even  though  a  year  has  passed. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Commission  fits  In  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  being  proposed  by 
the  Administration.  If  revenue  sharing  la 
enacted,  tills  Commission  would  provide  a 
administrative  vehicle  for  advanced  planning 
and  a  wise  ezpendltxire  of  such  funds  as  may 
be  made  available  on  a  regional  basis. 

Your  assistance  Is  respectfully  requested  tn 
authorizing  the  Mlsaouri  River  Regional 
Economic  Develt^nnent  Commission  and  Is 
the  release  of  the  neceassry  funds  to  pennlt 
It  to  get  on  with  Its  work. 

With  best  personal  wlahaa,  I  am, 
Slnoenly  yours, 
UJB.  Senators:  MIka  Massflald.  Im  MM- 
oalf ,  George  McOovem.  Quanttn  Bur- 
dlck. Milton  Toung,  Oarl  Ourtls,  Ro- 
man  Rruska,   CUfford   Hansen,   OaM 


MoOee.  Forrest  Andwson.  Oovetnor  ct 
Montana;  James  Exon,  Governor  of 
Nebraska;  William  Guy,  Governor  of 
North  Dakota;  Richard  Knelp.  Oover- 
nor of  South  Dakota:  and  Stanley 
Hathaway,  Oovernor  of  Wyomlnfr. 


Ths  SacasTABT  or  Coi 
Waahington,  D.O^  March  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Lax  Metcalf. 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahington,  DX!. 

Dkab  Sbnatob  Mxtcalt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  3  urging  establishment  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  Regional  Commission 
oomprlslng  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  and  North  and  South  DakoU. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  proposals 
oonoernlng  revenue  sharing  and  reorRanlsa- 
tlon  of  the  Bzaoutlve  Branch  would  supplant 
the  regional  development  oonmilaBlon  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  certain  other  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  area  and  regional  economic 
devekqunent.  Funds  now  spent  in  the  re- 
gional commission  program  wUl  beonmie  part 
of  the  President's  rural  reveune  i»»«rtTig 
package  that  wlU  soon  be  propoaed  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  circumstances.  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  establish  any  new  regloaal 
oommlssions  at  this  time. 

For  theee  reasons  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  placed  In  reserve  the 
funds  which  the  Congress  has  recommended 
be  used  to  finance  the  proposed  Upper  Mis- 
souri Conunlsslon  and  the  proposed  MM- 
South  Commission.  They  will  be  held  tn  re- 
serve untU  the  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  the  President's  special  reve- 
nue sharing  propoeals. 

In  the  event  the  regional  conunlsslon  pro- 
gram is  continued  beyond  a  relatively  brief 
transition  period.  I  would  be  b^py  to  recon- 
sider the  proposal  to  establish  the  commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  Governors'  rec- 
ommendation of  last  year  and  your  endorse- 
ment. 

I   am   sending   a   »i»riii»r   letter   to   your 
colleagues  who  Joined  you  in  sending  your 
letter  of  February  3. 
Sincerely, 

Maubice  H.  Stans, 
Secretorv  of  Commerce. 


The  Whttb  Homo. 
Waahington.  D.C,  March  IS,  1971. 

Deab  Sbnatob:  "Hie  President  has  asked  me 
to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  34 
concerning  your  support  for  the  creation  of 
the  Mlsaouri  River  Regional  Boonomlc  De- 
velopment Commission. 

The  President  agrees  with  the  position 
that  Interatate  cooperative  arrangcnMnts  are 
consistent  wlUi  the  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach. However,  the  creation  of  new  inter- 
state arrangements  under  Title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  would  be  contrary 
to  the  revenue  sharing  ^proaoh,  because 
the  Title  V  oommlssions  force  Federal  re- 
quirements and  constraints  upon  the  plana 
of  the  participating  states.  The  President 
feels  strongly  that  the  states  are  capable  of 
creating  sound  development  plans  without 
requiting  Fedwal  review  and  approval  and 
without  dictating  a  Federally  prescribed  or- 
ganisation. 

The  President  has  propoaed.  therefore, 
that  funds  which  would  have  been  spent 
for  the  Federal  oosu  ol  Title  V  oommlssions 
and  many  other  programs  to  be  combined 
Into  six  special  revenue  sharing  programs. 
The  funds  from  each  of  these  six  programs 
would  be  distributed  among  the  states  on  a 
problem  ortented  formula  baalB  with  the 
states  and  loealltlea  making  up  their  own 
minds  about  how  these  funds  might  best 
be  spent.  If  the  states  chose  to  spend  these 
funds  upon  some  kind  of  interstate  cooper- 
ative arraogament.  It  would  be  their  volun« 
tary  rtacilslon 

If  the  benefits  at  interstate  planning  and 
uuurdluatlon  are  tn  fact  real,  as  we  believe 
they  are,  then  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
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tbat  an  appropriate  mechanism  will  be  de- 
veloped by  states  In  the  Upper  Missouri  area. 
Such  a  state  developed  mechanism  will  allow 
the  funds  provided  by  the  general  and  the 
six  special  revenue  sharing  programs  to  the 
states  and  localities  to  be  used  on  a  cooper- 
ative Interstate  approach  to  attack  the  en- 
vironmental.  economic,  and  other  problems 
existing  In  the  Upper  Missouri  region  with- 
out the  numerous  Federal  constraints  In- 
volved in  a  Title  V  commission. 

The  ultimate  future  of  the  Title  V  com- 
mission program  will,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress.  In  the  event  that  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  continuation  of  the  Title 
V  program  beyond  a  period  necessary  to  make 
the  transition  to  revenue  sharing,  your  re- 
quest should  be  reconsidered  In  that  light. 
However,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  apparent 
advantages  of  revenue  sharing  will  bring 
about  an  acceptance  of  the  approach  I  have 
outlined  above. 

Yours  sincerely. 

JoHpr  D.  Ehrlichman. 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domes- 
tic Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  thanks  lo 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  behalf  of  the  Senators,  the  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Governors  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  Basin  States,  because 
while  the  amount  it  will  cost — only  $300,- 
000 — I  repeat,  only  $300,000 — is  small,  it 
will  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  development 
of  this  sparsely  populated  but  huge  area 
geograpiiicaJly  speaking. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  interrupt  the  remarks 
that  I  was  making  on  the  conference 
report,  to  give  opportunity  to  the  major- 
ity leader  to  interject  these  matters,  to 
discuss  a  problem  which  affects  several 
States,  as  he  has  Indicated. 

Very  quickly.  I  shall  conclude,  because 
I  know  that  my  good  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper  > 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  *Mr- 
Baker  ' ,  wish  to  .-^peak  to  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report 

Another  feature  of  S.  575  is  extension 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  This  program  a'so 
has  been  valuable  to  many  communities 
in  helping  them  strengthen  their  re- 
sources for  economic  Improvement.  In 
addition  to  local  projects,  f.ve  multi- 
State  regional  development  commissions, 
as  I  have  Indicated  earlier,  have  been 
established  along  the  lines  of  that  which 
serves  Appalachia.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  there  has  been  some  delay  and 
I  am  not  critical  of  Congress  or  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  now  these  commissions 
are  now  progressing  to  the  point  where 
they  can  begin  to  provide  effective  serv- 
ices to  their  areas  and  applications  are 
pending  for  the  creation  of  two  more  re- 
gional commissions.  Continuation  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  will  allow  these  plans  to  go 
forward 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment program,  I  very  earnestly  believe, 
as  I  have  said  on  many  occasions  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  efforts  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  to  develop  new  gov- 
ernmental structures  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  people — not  a  framework 
that  is  imworkable.  but  a  program  that 
has  a  heartbeat  in  it,  where  the  people 
help  themselves,  and  where  the  projects 


are  brought  into  being  back  home,  and 
not  initiated  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  carry  forward  the 
plan  of  partnership.  Of  course,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  as  a  Senator  from  the  only 
State  lying  wholly  within  the  Appala- 
chian region.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
many  persistent  problems  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  live  in  this  mountain- 
ous area  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  the  program  we  wish 
to  extend  this  afternoon  to  send  this  con- 
ference report  from  this  body  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  have  it 
acted  on  there  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  approval. 

The  Appalachian  program  was  de- 
signed to  help  this  region  overcome  many 
of  the  chronic  deficiencies  that  have  pre- 
vented It  from  fully  participating  as  an 
area  and  as  a  people  in  the  prosperity 
and  growth  of  our  country. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  misunder- 
standing in  some  quarters  about  the  op- 
eration of  the  Appalachian  program. 
This  has  occasionally  led  to  criticism  of 
the  program  and  contentions  that  it 
has  not  always  been  as  productive  as  it 
slaould  have  been. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  in  a  sense 
the  New  York  Times  did  not  fully 
understand  this  program  when,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  it  published  an  editorial  on 
the  subject.  I  read  it  and  disagreed  with 
its  conclusions.  I  was  not  sensitive:  I 
was  not  backed  into  a  comer.  I  in  no 
way  felt  it  was  necessary  to  answer  the 
editorial  for  the  sake  of  answering,  but 
I  did  writ*  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  pointing  out  that 
whereas  they  had  criticized  the  program 
for  certain  reasons,  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  that  kind  of  a  program,  it  was  in- 
tended for  other  reasons.  On  just  one 
score,  the  con.struction  of  our  develop- 
ment roads,  how  they  brought  into  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  highways  literally 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  new  plants, 
not  pirated  from  other  States,  but  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  in  these  moun- 
tainous States,  and  that  through  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  employment,  and 
their  ability  to  do  jobs  with  skills  that 
they  could  certainly  be  taught,  the  pro- 
gram was  most  successful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  the  letter  to 
the  editor  which  I  dispatched,  and  which 
I  am  happy  to  say  was  published. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
No     Exit    for     .^pp.^lachia — BrT    Hope     for 
Jobless 

According  to  the  generous  definition  writ- 
ten Into  Federal  law.  Appalachia  is  a  region 
which  stretches  across  thirteen  states  from 
the  southern  tier  of  New  York  through  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  the  northern 
corner  of  Mississippi.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration  a  decade  ago. 
this  region  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  ap- 
proximately S2  billion  In  special  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

This  program,  administered  since  1956  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  is 
highly  popular  in  Congress.  Approved  over- 
whelmingly in  the  Seiiate  last  month,  it  has 
j'ost  saiJed  through  the  House.  It  is  equally 
popular  with  the  states,  as  witness  the  fact 


that  Governor  Rockefeller  Is  now  lobbying  to 
have  eighteen  additional  rural  counties  In 
New  York  redefined  as  "Appalachia."  Several 
other  regions  which  have  similar  but  more 
modest  programs  are  eager  for  e.xpanded 
Federal  help. 

The  infusion  of  Federal  money  into  Ap- 
palachia has  helped  to  redistribute  wealth 
to  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  It  has  not  reached  the  really  poor 
who  need  help.  Of  HI  bUUon  orlglnaUy 
authorized,  $840  nUllion— more  than  three 
quarters  of  the  total — was  earmarked  for 
highways.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  money 
was  allocated  for  construction  projects  such 
as  regional  health  centers,  vocational  schools 
and  airports.  As  one  commission  official  has 
said.  "It's  a  brlck-and-mortar  program 
rather  than  a  people  program." 

The  original  explanation  for  this  emphasis 
Is  that  the  Johnson  Administration  did  not 
think  that  Congress  would  support  a  regional 
"human  resources"  program  for  Appalachia 
at  the  same  time  as  It  was  being  asked  to 
finance  a  nationwide  "war  on  poverty."  So- 
called  "human  resource"  projects  were  there- 
fore assigned  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, now  in  rapid  decline. 

As  a  result,  the  Appalachian  regional  pro- 
gram mostly  helps  those  who  are  already 
well  up  the  economic  ladder — merchants, 
bankers,  coal  mine  owners.  Industrialists.' 
road  builders.  The  fringes  of  the  region 
which  have  always  been  better  off  have  also 
shown  economic  progress.  But  the  persons 
who  live  In  what  most  people  tiilak  of  as 
Appalachia— the  rural  poor  in  West  Virginia 
and  eastern  Kentucky— have  .scarcely  been 
touched  by  all  this  Federal  spending. 

Highways  again  account  for  roughly  one- 
half  of  the  money  in  the  now  biU  approved 
by  Congress.  But  the  mania  for  building 
highways  can  no  more  solve  the  problems 
of  the  poor  in  Appalachia  than  a  four-lane 
?.\pressway  tlxrcugh  an  urban  slum  helps  the 
inner  city  poor.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  h.is  thus  far  provided  onlv  old 
ans'Aers  to  old  problems.  Some  economic 
Ji  stlfication  exists  for  its  public  works  proj- 
ects, but  the  human  misery  of  central  Ap- 
palaciua  needs  far  better  answers. 

The  Appalachian  bill  would  be  on  Its  way 
to  President  Nixon's  desk  were  It  not  that 
the  House  added  an  unrelated  amendment 
authr.rizing  $2  billion  for  a  nation-wide  pro- 
gram of  public  works,  principally  water  and 
sewage  projects.  The  amendment  authorizes 
up  to  100  per  cent  In  Federal  grants  in  areas 
which  have  substantial  unemployment^us- 
i-aV.y  6  per  c^nt  rr  more-among  the  entire 
work  force  or  among  Vietnam  veterans. 

Because  of  the  time  required  for  projects 
to  be  approved  and  actual  work  begun.  It  may 
be  eighteen  months  or  more  before  this 
amendment  would  have  any  Impact  on  un- 
employment. On  balance,  however,  the 
amendment  Is  Justifiable  as  a  temporary 
antirecession  measure  because  the  number 
of  Jobless  Is  usually  the  last  economic  Indi- 
cator to  show  improvement.  Thus,  even  if 
the  economy  makes  good  progress,  unem- 
ployment may  still  be  a  considerable  prob- 
lem two  years  from  now. 

A  bill  already  approved  by  the  Senate  to 
authorize  $1.7  billion  over  the  next  two 
years  to  create  public  service  Jobs  would 
probably  be  more  useful  to  the  chronlcaUy 
poor  as  distinct  from  the  temporarily  Job- 
less. There  are  thousands  of  custodial,  para- 
profesalonal  and  technical  Jobs  which  need 
doing  in  hospitals,  schools,  playgrounds  and 
other  municipal  services  but  which  cannot 
be  filled  because  city  budgets  are  over- 
strained Unless  and  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment comes  effectively  to  the  aid  of  the 
cities  through  revenue  sharing  or  some  other 
device,  federally  subsidized  public  service 
Jobs  should  be  regarded  not  as  an  antireces- 
sion move  but  as  dependable  long-term 
help  for  the  poor  and  for  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 
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II.S.  Senate. 

COMMnTEE   ON  PtJBUC  WoSKS. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  7, 1971. 
Edttor. 

The  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sm:  Misunderstandings  of  the  Intent 
and  functioning  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Program  h»ve  resulted  In  In- 
correct appraisals  of  Its  success  in  the  Ave 
yeao^  It  has  been  In  operation.  Your  editorial 
of  April  24  reflects  this  faulty  reasoning  m 
Its  criticism  of  the  thrtwt  of  the  Appalachian 
Program. 

The  Federal-state  partnership  in  Appala- 
chia was  never  Intended  as  an  anti-poverty 
program  In  the  sense  of  that  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Such  an 
approach.  In  fact,  would  have  been  an  un- 
wise duplication  of  effort. 

The  Congress  recognized  that  the  unique 
nature  of  Appalachia — ^physical  Isolation,  a 
largely  one-industry  economy.  Inadequate 
financial  capital — left  it  without  the  re- 
sources on  which  to  buUd  a  sound  economy. 
The  Appalachian  effort  was  geared  to  help- 
ing the  states  and  communities  marshal 
their  resources,  supplementing  them  with 
Federal  assistance  and  developing  a  sound 
infrastructure  as  the  beginning  of  the  long 
climb  to  prosperity. 

I  AO  not  dispute  that  tjie  Immediately 
discernible  beneflts,  as  you  point  out,  seem 
to  have  gone  to  the  towns  and  their  business 
commimlties.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  adopted  the  concept  of  growth 
centers  In  which  to  concentrate  development 
effrrts.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that,  given 
the  rugged  terrain  of  Appalachian  and  its 
widely  scattered  population,  any  attempt  to 
take  services  and  aid  to  the  poor  of  the 
mountains  would  be  an  exercise  In  futility. 
Consequent y,  It  was  felt  wisest  to  develop 
strong  communities — centers  with  the  great- 
est growth  potential — from  which  economic 
beneflts  would  spread  across  the  countryside. 
This  Is  a  sort  of  "ripple"  effect,  but  It  is  the 
mo.st  logical  approach  to  breaking  Appalachia 
out  of  Its  economic  stagnation. 

Given  the  monumental  nature  of  Appa- 
lac'.iias  problems,  there  have  not  been — nor 
was  it  anticipated  that  there  would  be — 
dramatic  breakthroughs  In  conquering  pov- 
erty In  the  region  In  a  scant  five  years.  There 
have  been  substantial  Improvements,  though, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  creation  of 
200  000  new  manufacturing  Jobs  by  the  1.150 
plants  established  In  the  region  since  1965. 
The  Appalachian  development  program  may 
not  be  responsible  for  all  of  them,  but  Its 
iir.pnct  has  certainly  been  felt.  In  addition. 
many  communities  are  better  because  of  the 
fcheols.  health  programs,  transportation 
and  other  public  facilities  established  or 
improved  under  Appalachian  sponsorship. 

The  Appalachian  highway  program  was 
recognized  from  the  beginning  as  a  key  part 
of  the  total  development  effort.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  Job-producing  Industries  will 
not  be  enticed  to  any  area  where  the  princi- 
pal transportation  arteries  are  narrow  roads 
Winding  their  tortuous  way  through  the 
mountains.  It  Is  also  Impossible  to  make 
public  services  available  to  the  people  with- 
out a  good  transportation  system.  The  Ap- 
palachian highways  are  essential  If  the  re- 
gion is  ever  to  develop  a  healthy  economic 
fnd  social  structure.  They  are  in  no  way  a 
result  of  what  you  call  the  Congressional 
■niania  for  highway  building." 

The  value  of  the  508  miles  of  Appalachian 
highways  completed  (not  all  of  them  four- 
lane  expressways)  has  been  demonstrated. 
Mere  than  three-fifths  of  the  new  Industrial 
plants  are  within  20  minutes  of  the  highway 
corridor  system  and  nearly  one-half  are 
within  10  minutes. 

I  regret  that  a  publication  with  the  so- 
phistication of  The  New  York  Times  has 
succumbed  to  the  lure  of  easy  answers  and 
overnight  results.  I  make  no  pretense  that 
the  Appalachian  Program  has  reached  all  of 


lt£  initial  goals  to  help  bring  an  under- 
developed region  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  There  has  been  enough  sound 
progress,  however,  and  the  growth  of  In- 
novative soctal  and  governmental  structures 
Is  so  encouraging,  that  Its  continuation  is 
fuUy  Juatlfled. 
Truly, 

JENNIN6S    RaMDOLPH. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  th£  New  York 
Times  said  or  some  other  newspaper 
editorially  may  have  said  Is  not  the  cor- 
rect appraisal  of  the  program. 

An  objective  appraisal  of  the  Appa- 
lachian program  proves  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  an 
antipoverty  program  such  as  that  con- 
ducted by  other  agencies  of  GovemmEnt. 
It  was  instead  designed — and  has  been 
carried  forwdrd,  I  underscore— to  help 
the  people  of  Appalachia  gather  their 
resources  together  and  to  supplement 
them  with  Federal  assistance  to  develop 
a  basis  for  economic  expansion. 

I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  say  we 
have  had  any  dramatic  breakthroughs  In 
the  scant  5  years  this  program  has  been 
In  operation.  But  as  Senators  represent- 
ing States  in-  that  region  know,  there 
have  been  significant  improvements,  and 
the  evidence  of  progress  is  such  that 
this  work  mtist  be  continued  and  not  be 
allowed  to  disappear  biefore  the  original 
goals  are  reached. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  claim  that  the 
Appalachian  program  Itself  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  many  improvements  we 
have  witnessed  over  the  past  5  years.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  Is  evidence 
this  program  has  had  a  strong  influence 
in  the  creation  of  200,000  manufacturing 
jobs  by  the  1,150  new  plants  established 
in  the  region  since  1965.  This  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  new  industrial  plants  are 
located  within  20  minutes  of  the  Ap- 
palachian highway  corridor  system  and 
nearly  one-half  are  situated  vdthin  10 
minutes  of  this  new  transportation  net- 
v.'ork. 

S.  575  continues  the  non transporta- 
tion portions  of  the  Appalachian  program 
for  4  years  and  extends  the  highway 
program  for  5  years.  Related  to  the  up- 
grading of  transportation  in  this  region 
is  a  new  program  authorizing  $40  million 
for  airport  safety  improvements  over  the 
next  4  years.  The  contribution  of  ny 
colleague.  Senator  Robert  Byrd  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the 
need  for  an  airport  safety  provision  must 
not  go  unnoted.  His  effective  presenta- 
tion of  the  problem  helped  us  bring  thii 
measure  to  fruition. 

The  conferees  approved  several 
amendments  to  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram designed  to  improve  its  function 
in  a  number  of  areas. 

Added  flexibility  Is  provided  in  such 
areas  as  health  and  child  development 
sernces,  vocational  and  technical  ed- 
ucational programs,  and  housing  con- 
struction. Programs  to  combat  mine 
drainage  pollution,  a  serious  threat  to 
the  Appalachian  environment,  are  added 
to  other  mining-related  activities  con- 
ducted under  sponsorship  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission. 

The  supplemental  grants  program  in 
Appa'achia  has  permitted  many  com- 
munities  with   limited   tax   bases   and 


public  revenues  to  develop  needed  pub- 
he  facilities.  6.  575  makes  this  program 
even  more  valuable  by  authorizing  the 
use  of  Appalachian  funds  as  first-dollar 
matching  money  for  communities  which 
have  exhausted  their  local  resourcee  and 
are  thereby  unable  to  participate  Ln  other 
Fe^ral  grant-in-aid  programs. 

OrgaJiizationa  seeking  to  alleviate  the 
serious  housing  shortage  in  Appalachia 
are  given  authority  to  use  Appalachia 
iuvhds  for  offsite  developments  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  housing. 

A  key  part  ol  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram since  its  beginning  is  the  construc- 
tion of  vocational  and  technical  schools 
through  which  the  skills  needed  by  new 
industries  could  be  provided.  Substan- 
tial progiess  has  been  made  in  build- 
ing new  schools  and  S,  575  would  permit 
financially  hard-pressed  communities  to 
use  Appalachian  funds  for  the  operation 
of  these  schools.  This  bill  also  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  multi- 
jurisdictional  demonstration  programs 
in  education  similar  to  those  already 
operating  in  the  field  of  health. 

A  major  featiu^  of  this  bill  provides 
increased  flexibility  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  to  allocate  funds 
among  its  various  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  l^slatlon  Is  the 
result  of  extensive  research,  comprehen- 
sive hearings  and  considerable  delibera- 
tions by  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  of 
the  Committee  qn  Pubhc  Works  have 
been  diligent  in  their  attention  to  this 
legislation,  knowing  as  they  do  of  its 
impact  in  all  sections  of  our  country. 

The  leadership  of  Senator  Moktoya. 
as  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development,  has  been  out- 
standing. Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  and  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  have  made  many  con- 
structive contributions  to  this  legislation, 
as  have  all  members  of  the  committee. 

S.  575  does  not  represent  the  comple- 
tion of  our  efforts  in  this  critical  area 
this  year.  We  expect  additional  legisla- 
tion to  be  forthcoming  to  improve  on  the 
programs  we  have  before  us  today.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  to  accommodate  cer- 
tain of  my  colleagues,  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  yields 
the  floor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my 
able  chairman. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  really  been  a  beacon  in  the  new 
field  that  is  evolving,  now,  of  economic 
development  in  the  United  States.  His 
leadership  brought  about  Appalachia, 
and  his  vision  has  involved  going,  as  he 
Indicated,  although  not  very  specifically. 
to  a  point  where  the  Appalachian  States 
served  by  this  legislation,  in  the  last  2 
years  of  imemployment,  have  remained 
at  a  steady  pace,  and  they  have  really 
not  experienced  the  economic  adversity 
that  the  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
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experienced,  because  of  the  great  start 
made  through  the  Appalachian  concept, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  thinking, 
the  vision,  and  the  dedication  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  also  wish  to  give  proper  credit  to  an- 
other stalwart  In  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopia),  who  has 
been  working  side  by  side  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  with  me, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ec(Hiomic  Development;  because  he,  too, 
has  given  us  good  advice,  and  his  sound 
judgment  has  tdways  prevailed. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  Is 
now  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, also  has  been  most  helpful 
in  this  great  effort  to  try  to  Infuse  the 
economic  blood  of  this  country  with 
meaningful  types  of  hardware  so  that  we 
can  proceed  to  fruition. 

In  our  deliberations,  not  only  In  the 
subcommittee  but  also  In  our  hearings 
in  the  field  and  in  conference,  we  aU 
worked  together,  not  as  political  parti- 
sans but  as  individuals  Interested  in  a 
common  cause;  and  this  Is  the  way  we 
have  handled  the  proposed  legislation. 
So  I  commend  all  these  Senators  for 
the  great  part  they  have  played  In  forg- 
ing this  measxire  up  to  this  point 

Mr.  CXXJPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh). 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  yielding  5  minutes  to  me  at  this 
time.  I  also  appreciate  the  coiulesy 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  of  availing 
me  5  minutes  at  this  time  because  I  am 
compeUed  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  House 
and  Senate  conference  at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  recall  few  Umes 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
that  I  have  been  torn  between  the  inter- 
est of  my  own  constituents  and  the 
merits  of  a  measure  than  I  am  today. 

I  was,  and  am.  deeply  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  handled  this  bill  when 
it  went  through  the  Senate.  I  am  deeplv 
grateful  to  them  for  accepting  my 
amendment,  which  extended  the  title  V 
regional  commissions  and  gave  them  an- 
other year  of  life  in  order  that  we  could 
prove  their  value. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  much  disappointed 
when  the  House  added  to  this  bill  a 
cool  $2  billion.  It  Is  beyond  me  why 
an  otherwise  most  worthy  measure  was 
picked  to  be  loaded  up  with  a  highly  dis- 
credited relic  of  the  past.  I  have  grave 
apprehensions  about  what  will  happen 
to  this  bill  If  It  gets  to  the  White  House 
for  the  President's  signature  In  the  form 
that  is  now  before  us. 

I  confess  that  I  was  torn  between  vot- 
ing my  convictions  on  the  whole  over- 
burdened measure  as  It  came  from  the 
committee  on  conference  and  thus  tum- 
hig  my  back  on  my  good  friends  who 
helped  me  with  my  own  amendment. 

I  think  that  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  has  been  very  effective;  per- 
haps, because  the  New  England  States 
are  small  and  are  compactly  placed  to- 
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gether  and  have  been  working  for  many 
years  as  an  area.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mission means  much  in  New  England 

and  every  New  England  Oovemor  Is 
deeply  Interested  in  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  article  published  in 
the  highly  respected  Journal  of  Com- 
merce on  Monday,  May  17.  1871,  about 
the  work  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission. 

The  PRES.nDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  gratified,  how- 
ever, to  note  that  the  House  added  $50 
million  to  the  authorization  of  the  title 
V  commissions.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  increase  was  interested  for  air- 
port safety  improvements  In  the  title  V 
regions.  This  would  provide  a  similar 
program  to  that  authorized  Appalachia 
by  the  new  section  201(A)  added  In  title 
m  of  the  pending  bill. 

That  amount  of  money  does  not  seem 
great,  but  It  means  much  to  the  New 
England  States.  Northern  New  England 
Is  practically  bereft  of  any  air  service, 
and  all  of  New  England  suffers  In  Its  air 
service  because  of  the  lack  of  navigation- 
al aids  and  other  safety  requirements  at 
many  of  our  airports. 

Only  yesterday,  we  learned  of  a  hor- 
rible accident  and  loss  of  life  at  the  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  airport.  This  airport  needs 
an  ILS  system  and  has  been  termed  one 
of  the  10  most  unsafe  airports  in  the 
country  by  the  airline  pilots.  The  PubUc 
Works  Committee  recognized  the  prob- 
lem in  Appalachia  and  I  am  delighted 
that  this  program  will  be  extended  to 
other  regions.  New  England  needs  more 
money  for  navigational  aids  and  other 
aids,  and  at  least,  a  beginning— is  in  this 
bill  and  I  am  grateful  for  that.  I  would 
hope  that  the  commission  will  reflect  this 
emphasis  in  their  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  content  myself 
by  saying  that  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee: First,  for  bringing  us  an  excellent 
bill;  and.  second,  for  waging  a  fight  in 
the  committee  of  conference  to  save  that 
bill  and  prevent  its  being  connected  with 
and  burdened  by  this  huge  authoriza- 
tion by  the  House. 

I  think  it  is  most  imfortunate  that  a 
good  bill  that  offers  such  hope  to  the 
people  of  all  of  this  region,  will  prob- 
ably run  into  serious  difficulties  in  the 
future  because  of  the  Insistence  of  the 
House  in  adding  a  thoroughly  discredited 
program  with  a  $2  billion  price  tag  to  it. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  work  being  done 
in  Apalachia  held  up,  retarded,  or  re- 
duced In  any  respect.  Nor  do  I  want  to 
see  the  good  work  In  the  other  regions 
held  up.  I  want  the  other  regions,  in- 
cluding my  own.  to  have  a  fair  chance  to 
show  their  worth.  Prom  what  I  read  and 
hear,  I  think  my  own  region  has  already 
done  so. 

What  Is  going  to  happen  when  the 
chips  are  down  in  the  matter  of  this  bill 
with  this  burden.  I  do  not  know.  But 


whatever  the  outcome,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  a  lively  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  committee  and  a  high  re- 
solve to  help  them  see  to  It  that  In  the 
end,  Appalachia  and  these  other  regions 
do  not  suffer. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

EzHiarrl 
I  Prom  the  Journal  of  Conunerce,  May  17 

1971] 
CoMiuasioN  Spttis  Abba  DKVsLoPMEirr 
Boston. — An  Innovating  and  relatively 
new  mechanlam  Is  now  functioning  through 
which  the  Oovemors  of  the  New  England 
States  and  the  Federal  Qoyernment  are  col- 
laborating In  helping  to  solve  some  of  the 
chronic  economic  problems  In  the  area. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission, 
organized  In  1987  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  19d6,  Is  pursuing  a  comprehensive 
package  of  planning  and  action  programs 
aimed  at  stimulating  economic  development 
In  the  region. 

Comprised  of  the  six  New  England  Gov- 
ernors and  a  Federal  Co-chairman,  appotat- 
ed  by  the  President,  the  Commission  is  one 
of  nve  designated  by  the  Becretary  of  Com- 
merce  under  the  statute  which  authorizes 
their  establishment  where  economic  devel- 
opment lags  behind  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  New  England  Regional  Commission  Is 
the  only  one  of  the  five  encompassing  an  en- 
tire group  of  states  with  long-standing  his- 
toric and  economic  ties. 

The  Federal  Co-chairman,  Chester  M. 
Wlggln,  Jr.,  and  the  Oovemors,  Prank  Ucht 
of  Rhode  Island,  this  year's  state  co-chair- 
man, Thomas  A.  Mesklll  of  Connecticut, 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of  Maine,  Francis  W.  Sar- 
gent of  Massachusetts,  Walter  Peterson  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Deane  C.  Davis  of  Ver- 
mont, have  worked  cooperatively  to  bring  the 
Commission's  programs  Into  phase  with  the 
planning  and  development  activities  being 
conducted  in  the  respective  states. 

Presently,  the  Conunlaslon  la  extensively 
involved  In  the  fields  of  occupational  educa- 
tion, energy  and  electric  power,  water  pollu- 
tion abatement,  health,  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental control,  transportation  and  re- 
lated subjects  linked  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  region.  Working  relationships 
have  been  created  with  Federal  departments 
In  New  England  and  Washington.  The  Com- 
mission has  access  to  state  agencies  through 
the  Governors  to  assure  the  necessary  coordi- 
nation. 

Additional  action  programs  are  evolving 
from  Conunlsslon  sponsored  research  studies 
now  being  completed. 

The  Governors  have  asked  the  Commission 
staff  to  draft  legislation  for  submission  to 
Congress  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  fed- 
erally chartered  corporation  to  deal  with  the 
Issue  of  rail  passenger  service  in  the  region. 

Commission  funding  was  Instrumental  In 
the  successful  reverse  Investment  mission 
conducted  last  month  when  six  teams  of 
Industrial  develc^ment  specialists  toured 
Western  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
capital  investment  to  New  England. 

TTRBAN    GBOWTH 

Considerable  resources  are  being  Invested 
by  the  Commission  In  a  "growth  center" 
demonstration  to  assist  a  few  small  urban 
communities  In  reaching  their  potential  for 
economic  growth.  One  growth  center.  St. 
Albans.  Vermont,  has  already  been  designated 
and  another  center  In  Maine  is  in  the  process 
of  being  selected. 

Another  example  of  how  the  Commission 
has  assumed  leadership  In  Implementing  a 
regional  cooperative  venture  Is  the  Nashua 
River  project.  The  project  Is  Intended  to  dem- 
onstrate, on  an  Interstate  basis,  the  value  of 
a    systematic    approach    Involving    Federal, 
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state  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  In  a  coordinated  program  to  restore 
water  quality  In  a  seriously  pcdluted  river. 
It  Is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  re- 
lieving pollution  to  deal  with  an  entire  rivcit 
basin  as  a  single  system  to  be  undertaken 
on  a  voluntary  cooperative  basis. 

In  the  Immediate  future,  the  Commission 
win  continue  to  conoentrate  most  of  Its 
attention  to  identifying  regional  issues  af- 
fecting regional  development  and  by  encour- 
aging cooperative  action  at  all  governmental 
levels. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  8en"*«r  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtota),  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  for  their  very 
fair  statements  and  for  their  kind  refer- 
ences to  me  and  to  Senator  Baker. 

We  have  enjoyed  in  the  PuWic  Works 
Committee  a  harmonious  relationship. 
We  have  said  many  times  that  ttiere  is 
little  partisanship  in  the  committee,  and 
that  Is  correct.  We  have  tried  to  work 
out  programs  that  would  be  helpful  to 
the  people  of  our  areas  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  generally. 

I  have  commented  on  several  occasions 
that  the  kind  of  work  which  we  do  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  Is 
perhaps  little  known  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  When  I  first  began  to 
serve  on  the  committee,  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  legislative  interest  w«re  the  de- 
velopment of  our  great  river  basins  imder 
the  Coi-ps  of  Engineers,  the  development 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  In- 
cluding the  great  Interstate  System,  and 
the  construction  of  Federal  buildings. 

That  is  important  work,  stiU.  But.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  become  seized — as 
my  colleague  here  from  New  York  would 
say  with  his  legal  precision — with  many 
of  the  great  environmental  questions. 
We  have  been  dealing  with  air  pidlutlon, 
water  pollution  control,  the  problem  of 
oil  slicks  which  Is  part  of  water  pollution, 
and  solid  waste  disposal  and  resource 
recovery. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has,  In  recent  years, 
assumed  jurisdiction  for  broad  develop- 
ment plans  In  the  country.  Among  those, 
of  course,  are  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  and  also  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

These  programs  are  coming  Into  frui- 
tion, so  that  we  owe  much  to  each  other. 
I  owe  much  of  the  dlstlngulahed  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  senior  Sesia- 
tor  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  to  the  Soiator  from  New  Mexico 

(Mr.    MONTOTA.). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  just 
a  few  seconds? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  mentions  the  broad  raxxge  of 
subject  matters,  including  environ- 
mental legislation,  which  comes  Into  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  It  Is  somewhat 
disappointing  that  the  news  media — and 


r  am  not  being  critical — ccoitinues  often 
to  characterize  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee as  the  "pork  barrel"  committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  would  be  well  that 
there  should  be  a  reeognitiosi  of  the 
transition  to  important  matters  which 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  work  of 
this  committee  during  the  past  few 
years,  so  ably  advocated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcmi  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  We  have  all  bene- 
fited from  his  leadership  and  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  address  myself 
to  the  issue  before  the  Senate  in  con- 
sidering whether  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
conference  report  mi  S.  575. 

On  Jime  3, 1971, 1  sect  a  letter  to  every 
Senator — and  I  also  spdce  in  Senate  last 
Friday.  June  4 — explaining  the  proce- 
dursd  problem  which  the  Senate  faces 
today  as  it  votes  on  this  conference  re- 
port. It  is  a  serious  problem.  I  wanted 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand the  issue  before  the  Senate,  not 
only  In  reaching  a  decision  on  this  con- 
ference report,  but  also  considering  fu- 
ture legislation  that  will  come  before  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  Improve  on 
my  earlier  statement,  but  I  will  give  some 
historical  bcu:kground  on  the  problems 
which  resulted  in  the  conference  report 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  extension  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  The 
bill  which  resulted  In  the  original  act 
had  been  introduced  in  1965  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
and  myself,  with  many  cosponsors.  As 
the  authorization  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  would  expire 
this  year,  we  decided  In  the  omnmlttee 
that  we  would  vote  for  and  support  an 
extension  of  that  act  for  4  years.  We  de- 
cided that  we  would  not  consider,  at  this 
time,  extension  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 — an 
act  also  of  large  lmp>ortance  because  It 
Is  designed  to  extend  to  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  devek^ment  that  we  have  en- 
joyed under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act — but  would  hold  fur- 
ther hearings  on  substantive  amend- 
ments to  the  act. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  MoHTOTA)  would  agree  with 
me  that  In  our  dlacuaalona  the  commit- 
tee decided  that  imder  the  present  terms 
of  the  existing  Econ(»nic  Devdopment 
Act — and  I  may  say  also  because  of  the 
lack  of  support  it  has  had  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch— it  would  be  better  if  we 
could  work  out  a  more  precise,  effective, 
and  useful  program,  which  we  could  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  later  this  year. 

When  the  Appalachian  extension  bill, 
S.  575,  came  before  the  Senate  however, 
the  diBtlng\iished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh)  offered  an 
amendment  to  add  a  title  extending  for 
1  year  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  He  convinced 
us  with  logic  and  with  passion,  so  that 
both  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 


Bakxr),  and  I  agreed  that  the  title 
should  be  added. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  then 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  added  a  new  title,  title  I. 
which  is  aax  amendment  to  the  old  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  of  1962. 
Without  gtdng  into  great  detail,  the 
House  proposal  authorized  $2  billion  to 
be  apprcH^riated  for  public  works  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country.  The  House, 
having  added  this  large  and  dlfferoit 
proposal  to  the  Seiwte  bill,  asked  fCH*  a 
conference  with  tdie  Senate. 

We  went  to  c<aiference.  Before  doing 
so,  in  dlsciisslons  in  the  full  committee- 
engaged  In  by  both  majority  and  ml- 
nori^  Members — ^we  considered  that  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of  1962 
as  revived  by  the  House  did  not  meet  the 
present  problems  of  unemployment  In 
this  country  as  well  as  we  believed  they 
should  be  met. 

At  that  point,  we, had  no  opportunity 
to  prepare  a  program  for  presentatlcm 
to  the  Senate.  But,  together  In  commit- 
tee— and  after  hearings — a  program  was 
developed  In  response  to  the  House  pro- 
posal. I  may  say  It  was  developed  lai^dy 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baku), 
the  ranking  minority  Member  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, but  also  with  the  close  co(H>eration 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  Our  proposal  was  de- 
signed to  assist  more  precisely  and  effec- 
tively those  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  are  now  having  the  most  serious 
imemployment  problems. 

We  went  to  conference  with  great  con- 
fidence that  our  proposal  would  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  we  would  at  least  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  It  and  have 
votes  upon  It 

We  were  confronted  Instead  by  the 
adamant  position  of  the  House  conferees 
that  nothing  could  be  considered  which 
would  materially  alter  their  title  I,  ac- 
celerated public  works.  We  were  per- 
mitted to  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  $2  billion  to  $1  biUion, 
$750  millirai,  or  some  minor  amoidments. 
But  we  were  told  that  the  House  con- 
ferees would  not  conalder,  would  not  dis- 
cuss, would  Too/t  allow  us  to  present, 
amendments  of  any  substance  to  thdr 
new  title  L 

This  was  done  upon  the  basis  of  House 
rule  XXVlil,  clause  3,  as  amouled  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
That  act,  of  course,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  but  this  was  a  change  In  the 
House  rules.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  text  of  rule  38, 
clause  3,  printed  in  the  Racoiio  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  rule  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoxd,  as  follows: 


Viavt    XX.V1U    Olattbb    8:    Bdlh    of 

HOCSB  or  RSPBKSBIfTATXVBB  AS  AlCSmBI  BT 
SECnOM     125     (B)  (S)      or    THX     LBqTBI.ATIVB 

Rbobo  A  Nnaxiow   Act   or    1970 
{New  Matter:  |d«letlon) ) 

Whenever  a  dJaagrflsmant  to  an  amand- 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  lubsMtute  has  beep 
committed  to  a  eonferano*  oommlttae  tt  aball 
be  la  order  for  the  Uanagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  propose  a  substitute  which  Is 
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a  geiTn»ne  modification  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
agreement, but  (their  report  shall  not  In- 
clude matter]  the  introduction  of  any  lan- 
guage in  that  substitute  presenting  a  spe- 
cific additional  topic,  question,  issue,  or 
proposition  not  committed  to  the  conference 
committee  by  either  House  shall  not  ccmati- 
tute  a  germane  mcdiflcation  of  the  matter 
in  disagreement.  Moreover,  their  report  shall 
not  include  matter  not  committed  to  the 
conference  committee  by  either  House,  nor 
shall  their  report  include  a  modification  of 
any  specific  topic,  question,  issue,  or  propo- 
sition committed  to  the  conference  commit- 
tee by  either  or  both  Houses  If  that  modifi- 
cation U  beyond  the  scope  t)f  that  specific 
topic,  question,  issue,  or  proposition  aa  so 
committed  to  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  this  strict  Interpretation  of  the  re- 
\ised  House  rule  XXVni,  if  adhered  to 
in  the  future,  will  be  to  severtly  re- 
strict the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  deal 
with  House  amendments  to  Senate  bills. 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  ad- 
hered to  by  the  House,  because  during 
the  conference  the  House  conferees  told 
us  they  had  received  an  opinion  from  the 
House  Parliamentarian  that  any  new- 
matter  of  any  substance  offered  in 
amendment  or  modification  of  title  I 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
the  House  and  would  be  sustained.  That 
information  was  given  us  several  times 
during  the  Conference. 

At  one  point  the  House  conferees  told 
us  that  in  recess  they  were  going  back  to 
talk  to  the  House  Parliamentarian,  and 
would  report  to  us  his  views  of  the  lan- 
guage we  had  submitted  to  them  as  a 
modification  of  title  I.  They  returned 
and  said  the  Parliamentarian  would  rule 
that  it  was  not  germane. 

It  was  rather  difficult  for  me  to  see 
how  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House 
could  decide,  in  ad\ance  of  a  proposal, 
that  it  would  not  be  germane.  But  in  a 
way,  it  is  rather  interesting  that  the  Sen- 
ate became  subject,  in  a  conference,  to  a 
prior  ruling  of  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  House.  What  is  the  practical  effect  of 
this  rule  if  it  is  adhered  to— not  only  on 
this  first  occasion  of  its  strict  application 
but  on  all  other  proposals  which  may 
come  before  Congress  in  bills  originating 
in  the  Senate? 

We  know  as  a  constitutional  matter 
that  the  House  alone  may  originate  reve- 
nue measures.  In  recent  years,  the  House 
has  asserted  the  right  and  the  exclusive 
authority  to  initiate  appropriations 
measures.  We  are  now  confronted  with  a 
new  proposition.  It  is  this: 
Unless  the  House  originates  a  legisla- 
-tive  measure  or  authori2at!on  bill — that 
i^  if  the  Senate  acts  first — the  House  may 
place  in  that  bill  a  new,  different  and  ad- 
ditional proposal  and  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence. We  have  no  authority  at  all  to  con- 
sider that  amendment  in  conference,  to 
attempt  to  alter  it,  to  attempt  to  improve 
it  even  if  all  of  the  wisdom  and  the  judg- 
ment and  belief  of  the  Senate  conferees 
dictate  otherwise. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  extreme  ex- 
amples, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  what 
the  consequence  of  this  ruling  could  be. 
If  the  Senate,  for  example,  in  a  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill,  had 
nothing  about  an  ABM.  and  the  Senate 
bill  went  to  the  House  and  the  House 
placed  in  the  bill  an  ABM  amendment. 


and  the  House  and  Senate  then  went 
to  conference,  this  rule  would  preclude 
the  Senate  conferees  from  altering  that 
proposal  of  the  House  in  any  way. 

Or  suppose  that  some  entirely  new 
program  of  vast  consequences  and  cost 
should  be  added  in  the  House  bill,  to 
any  bill  acted  upon  first  by  the  Senate. 
If  we  then  go  to  conference,  under  this 
rule  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the 
Senate  working  its  will  upon  that  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  right.  It  denies 
to  the  Senate  the  authority  to  act  upon 
measures  added  by  the  House,  except 
through  a  procedure  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss In  a  few  moments.  It  denies  to  this 
body  of  100  men — representing  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  representing 
their  constituents — a  voice  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  amendments  placed  by  the 
House  in  any  bill  which  originates  in  the 
Senate. 

We  would  be  reduced  to  this  situa- 
tion: 

In  every  instance,  to  protect  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
legislate  and  respond  to  Hou'^e  proposals, 
we  would  have  to  await  House  action.  We 
T'.ould  have  to  wait  until  the  House  had 
first  passed  a  bill.  Perhaps  it  would  never 
pass  the  bill.  We  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  Hou.se  passed  it.  and  then  we  would 
have  a  chance  to  work  our  will  upon  it. 
There  is  one  other  procedure.  We 
could  originate  a  bill,  send  it  to  the 
House,  and  the  Hotise  could  amend  it 
and  add  new  material  and  return  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  could 
then  refuse  to  go  to  conference.  We  could 
take  it  back  to  committee,  or  act  upon 
it  on  the  floor.  Following  Saiate  action, 
the  bill  would  go  back  to  the  House 
again.  If  the  House  did  not  accept  the 
Senate  modification  of  their  substitute, 
and  again  amended  the  bill  and  returned 
it  for  the  second  time  to  the  Senate, 
that  would  be  an  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degiee  and  the  Senate  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  acting — except  to  accept  the 
House  amendment  or  let  the  bill  die. 

So  if  we  decide  not  to  go  to  conference 
under  the  new  House  rules,  we  could 
act  agBjn  on  the  Senate  bill  as  changed 
by  the  House,  but  the  House  would  al- 
ways have  the  last  voice.  We  could  either 
act  a  second  time  on  the  bill  or  go  to 
conference,  and  have  the  same  result  we 
have  today  in  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
remarkable  procedure. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
cedure affronts  the  dignity  of  the  Sen- 
ate. However.  I  do  not  make  too  much  of 
that  point.  I  make  more  of  the  fact  that 
it  ignores  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
And  I  make  a  far  more  substantial  argu- 
ment— that  the  Senate  has  the  right  to 
consider  these  proposals  that  are  placed 
in  our  bills  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  has  the  right  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  them  if  it  desires  to  do 
so,  to  modify  them  and  to  make  them 
more  effective. 


Mr.  President,  if  this  conference  re- 
port on  S.  575  should  be  rejected,  the 
House  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill 
would  then  be  Immediately  before  the 
Senate.  The  motion  having  precedence 
and  the  first  procedure,  according  to  the 
Parliamentarian,  would  be  to  ask  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works — in  effect  returning  the 
Senate  bill  as  modified  to  the  commit- 
tee which  originated  it.  There  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  could  discuss  the 
title  I  added  by  the  House.  They  could 
accept  it  if  they  wished.  They  could  im- 
prove it.  Or  they  could  suggest  an  alter- 
native such  as  that  proposed  in  the  con- 
ference by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Baker) — which  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  Senate  conferees  agreed  was  a 
much  better  vehicle  to  assist  in  unem- 
ployment. 

If  we  vote  for  the  conference  report 
today,  we  tie  our  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  with  great  respect 
the  letter  to  Senators  from  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  tMr.  Montoya)  ,  joined  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacle- 

TON>. 

In  the  first  two  paragraphs  they  admit 
tliis  problem.  They  admit  exactly  the  sub- 
stance of  what  I  am  arguing  today.  But 
they  say  this  is  not  the  place  to  change 
the  procedure,  that  it  will  not  be  a  prec- 
edent if  we  accept  the  conference  report. 
They  argue  that  the  proper  way  to  chal- 
lenge this  procedure  is  to  ask  the  House 
to  change  its  rule. 

We  could  introduce  in  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  and  I  am  sure  it  might  be 
pas.sed  by  the  Senate.  But  when  it  goes 
to  the  House,  is  there  any  assurance  that 
the  House  would  accept  it  or  act  upon  it? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

If  we  approve  the  conference  report 
on  S.  575  today,  we  are  acquiescing  In  the 
position  of  the  House  conferees  and  the 
House,  and  ve  are  making  a  precedent 
which  will  rise  to  haunt  this  body  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  a.sk  the  Senate  is  it  worth  it?  Is  it 
worthwhile  to  do  this?  Is  anything  to  be 
granted  by  such  an  action? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  votes  down  the  conference  re- 
port, it  can  immediately  send  the  House 
substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
is  made  up  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  fair 
and  just.  They  could  recommend  to  the 
House  provision,  if  they  decided  to,  or 
they  could  amend  and  modify  it,  to 
make  it  a  better  program  to  combat  un- 
employment in  this  case,  and  return  the 
bill  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will. 

How  long  will  that  take?  We  could 
do  that  in  just  a  few  days,  2  weeks  at 
most.  We  know  the  subject. 
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I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  if  that  is  not  the 
most  reasonable  approach.  It  is  argued 
in  the  letter  of  my  dear  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
to  take  this  action  would  jeopardize  ex- 
tension of  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment program. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  is  not  correct, 
because  in  the  bill  the  committee  would 
report  back  to  the  Senate  we  would  in- 
clude the  Appalachian  regional  program, 
and  also  the  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
and  they  would  be  acted  upon  at  the 
same  time  as  any  new  legislative  propo- 
sal or  accelerated  public  works  program 
would  be  acted  upon.  We  know  this  body 
has  voted  time  and  time  a^aln  for  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  pro- 
gram and  its  extensions.  We  know  the 
support  for  extension  of  the  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  We  know  we 
will  renew  them  again.  So  there  would 
be  no  delay  in  this  matter,  except  for  a 
few  days  or  a  week  or  2  at  most. 

I  think  this  Is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance or  I  would  not  have  raised  It.  I 
must  say  that  I  would  not  expect  every- 
one in  this  body  who  might  vote  against 
the  conference  report  to  be  bound  by  his 
vote,  and  I  would  not  ask  anyone  here  to 
bind  himself  on  that  vote.  So  this  Is  an 
open  matter — open  for  all  of  us  to  decide 
in  our  good  judgment  and  upon  our  good 
sense. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  notice  in  the  con- 
ference report  filed  by  the  conferees 
that  only  four  conferees  signed  It  from 
the  House  and  only  four  conferees  signed 
it  from  the  Senate.  Looking  at  the  calen- 
dar I  notice  there  were  seven  conferees 
on  each  side.  Was  there  any  particular 
i-eason?  I  take  it  the  three  on  this  side 
did  not  sign  It  because  of  the  conflict 
over  title  I. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  did  not  sign  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  575  as  amended  by  the 
House,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  B\KER>  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas fMr.  Dole)  did  not  sign  it.  I  did  not 
sign  it  for  the  reasons  I  am  giving  today. 
Other  Senators  can  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  notice  the  Senator 
placed  in  the  Record  the  new  rule  of 
the  House.  I  would  be  interested  in  hav- 
ing a  copy  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
the  Senator  a  copy  of  House  rule  XXVIII, 
clause  3,  as  recently  revised  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  that  entire  act.  We  did 
not  give  any  consideration  at  the  time  to 
the  result  of  this  modification  of  the 
House  rules,  but  now  we  know  what  the 
result  is.  We  are  faced  with  it  here. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  now  have  a  copy 
of  the  rule.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  just  given  me  one. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  rule  was  held  up 
to  us  as  a  rule  to  which  the  House  would 
adhere,  bficked  up  by  prior  decisions  of 
their  Parliamentarian,  who  evidently 
was  passing  upon  legislation  before  it 


came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  It- 
self. 

I  might  say  for  myself  that  I.  of  course, 
continue  to  fight  and  w-ork  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act. 
Tne  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  I  introduced  It  originally. 
I  have  supported  It  in  every  way,  and  I 
continue  to  support  it  vigorously.  I  con- 
tinue my  support  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  In  which  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  so 
interested.  I  told  him  In  the  Chamber 
that  I  would  help  him  to  strengthen  it  in 
every  way  I  could.  He  knows  that  is 
correct. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  make  any 
defensive  statement  about  that,  or  about 
my  interest  in  the  development  of  eastern 
Kentucky  or  any  Area  of  my  State. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  immodest  of  me 
to  do  so,  but  I  am  tempted  to  place  in 
the  Record  some  of  the  programs  I  have 
initiated  in  eastern  Kentucky.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1947 — 
and  I  was  here  for  2  years  at  that 
time — ^I  found  that  despite  water  re- 
source development  all  over  this  coun- 
try, nothing  had  ever  been  done  for 
Kentucky  except  the  Kentucky  Lake, 
built  by  the  TVA,  and  Wolf  Creek  Dam, 
which  Is  now  called  Cumberland  Lake, 
and  Dewey  Lake.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  initiate  the  work  which  has  since  pro- 
ceeded In  every  major  river  basin  in 
Kentucky.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  GPFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act,  the  Economic  Development 
Act.  the  aid  to  education  acts,  and 
many  others — including  the  OEO,  even 
later  when  I  had  doubts  about  its  wis- 
dom— because  I  wanted  to  see  the  people 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  State  and  on 
the  fringes  of  oiu-  State,  where  I  live,  af- 
forded an  equal  opportunity  in  life.  I 
supported  all  those  programs  and  those 
acts. 

But  I  know  with  such  judgment  as  I 
have,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  take 
precipitate  action  adopting  this  confer- 
ence report  today,  because  we  can  change 
the  situation  in  2  or  3  weeks.  If  we  do  so, 
we  will  be  locking  ourselves  Into  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  all  future  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  judgment.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port and  I  hope  Senators  wUl  support 
my  position. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distingtilshed  Senator  from  Kentucky' 
(Mr.  Cooper)  In  recommending  against 
adoption  of  the  conference  report.  That 
Is  a  fairly  remarkable  thing  for  me  to 
say,  I  expect,  because  with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  BLentucky  and  West  Vir- 


ginia, my  State  is  benefited  by  the  Ap- 
palachian program  more  than  any 
others. 

I  have  long  been  a  devotee  of  the  origi- 
nal principle.  I  argued  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  other  places  for  the  con- 
cept of  regionalism. 

I  think  the  Appalachian  program  h£is 
done  a  magnificent  job  and  wUl  continue 
to  do  a  magnificent  job  in  the  futjre,  but 
the  program  is  being  held  hostage  now 
to  an  unwise  legislative  maneuver.  I 
think  we  are  being  asked  to  pay  an  enor- 
mously high  price  for  a  continuation  of 
tiiis  program  and  those  patterned  after 
it. 

It  is  fair  to  say  the  Appalacliian  pro- 
gram has  spawned  t^e  so-called  title  V 
regions  wiiich  permit  the  concept  of  re- 
gionalism to  be  applied  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  so  tliat  specialized  atten- 
tion can  be  given  them  according  to  their 
needs,  the  dictates  of  their  geography, 
and  the  problems  that  confront  tiiem. 

I  have  always  felt  that  regionalism  was 
the  wave  of  the  future  and  that  sooner 
or  later  this  country  might  have  wall- 
to-wall  regions  so  that  we  could  try  to 
pattern  our  legislative  activity  to  the 
requirements  of  areas  instead  of  artifi- 
cial boundaries  of  States  or  other  artifi- 
cial boundaries  of  aresis  of  the  country. 

Appalachia  started  this  approach,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopeb)  ,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  committee,  are  to 
be  commended  for  having  championed 
this  cause  initially  and  having  provided 
the  element  of  success  that  made  Ap- 
palactiia  the  pattern  after  which  other 
commissions  have  been  molded. 

But  that  whole  effort  over  these  years  is 
being  held  hostage,  in  my  himible  judg- 
ment, to  a  rule  of  procedure  of  Congress 
that  derives  from  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  This  rule  of  pro- 
cedure has  produced  a  situation  which, 
according  to  the  House  Parliamentarian, 
will,  in  effect.  Impose  an  Inflexible  rule  of 
germsmeness  to  future  conferences. 

I  doubt  that  any  Senator  will  challenge 
me  when  I  say  the  Senate  did  not  so  in- 
tend when  it  passed  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  I  very  much 
doubt  any  of  us  was  aware  that  the  1970 
act  would  permit  the  House  Parliamen- 
tarian to  say  to  us  that  Senate  conferees 
cannot  seek  changes  In  language  appear- 
ing only  ih  the  House-passed  bin.  I  doubt 
that  any  of  us  anticipated  that,  but  that 
is  tiie  situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted today.  The  Appalachia  program, 
the  title  V  commission,  and  E^DA  pro- 
grams are  being  held  hostage  to  that 
rule. 

I  think  it  is  an  unwise  rule,  and  It  is 
improvident  for  us  to  even  consider  per- 
petuating It  by  pjassing  this  report.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  will  do  if  we  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

I  caution  my  colleagues  that  if  we  do 
adopt  this  conference  report,  this  prece- 
dent will  not  only  extend  to  the  future 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  certain- 
ly not  only  to  the  future  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee,  but 
to  every  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  of  the  United  States  that  reports 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
action  and  on  which  we  act  and  transmit 
that  acUon  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  there  is  additional  material 
added  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
£uid  we  agree  to  a  conference,  we  are 
bound  by  the  House's  interpretation  of 
germaneness. 

I  reiterate  that  I  doubt  that  vi'as  in- 
tended when  we  passed  tlie  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  but,  I  submit, 
we  are  being  held  hostage  to  that  in- 
terpretation. 

But  that  is  not  all  we  are  being  held 
hostage  to.  I  think  we  are  being  held  hos- 
tage to  the  idea  that  the  Appalachian 
Regional  £>evelopment  Act  is  such  a  good 
program  that  no  ooe  is  able  to  resist  the 
blandishments  to  accept  it,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  oHitains  public 
works  acceleration  program,  which  was 
resurrected  from  1962,  and  which,  I  re- 
spectfully submit,  was  a  failure  then,  and 
I  do  feel  it  will  be  a  falliu-e  now,  to  the 
tune  of  $2  bUllofi,  if  we  go  ahead. 

After  the  House  added  title  I.  all  of 
us  took  a  look  at  it  and  said,  "Surely,  we 
can  do  something  better  than  that."  As 
it  happened,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA),  who  chaired  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings  with  such  great  distinction 
and  care  and  imder  difQcult  circum- 
stances, conducted  additional  hearings, 
and  we  called  Gov.  Daniel  Evans  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  who  had  testified 
during  the  field  hearings  at  Seattle,  to 
come  to  Washington  and  explain  to  us 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  unique  con- 
cept that  could  be  useful  to  the  United 
States  In  its  unemployment  problem. 

Governor  Evans  had  said  in  Seattle 
that  he  had  always  felt  the  United  States 
had  done  well  in  the  matter  of  natural 
disaster  relief.  What  about  economic  dis- 
aster relief?  What  about  an  arsenal  of 
Federal  tools  to  grant  economic  assist- 
ance to  areas  suffering  from  precipitous 
economic  and  unemployment  catas- 
trophe In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  such  as 
in  the  aerospace  Industry. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  thought  that 
what  Governor  Evans  testified  in  Seat- 
tle would  be  so  relevant  so  soon,  but  we 
of  the  full  committee  felt,  after  hearing 
the  testimony  at  Seattle,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  good  Idea  to  hear  Governor 
Evans,  and  we  Invited  him  to  come  and 
testify  on  the  elaboration  of  his  Idea  of 
putting  together  a  range  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  extension  of  relief  for 
unemployment,  low-cost  loans,  guaran- 
teed loans,  assistance  for  people  put  out 
of  work,  patterned  after  the  Natural  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  and  concentrating  in 
those  areas  where  It  Is  actually  needed, 
rather  than  blanketing  the  whole  coun- 
try and  having  a  little  bit  for  everybody, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  pork  barrel 
in  order  to  build  courthouses  and  city 
halls  for  every  commimlty  in  the  United 
States. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph^.  Is  entirely  right  when  he 
says  the  Public  Works  Committee  is  sen- 
sitive to  being  called  the  pork  barrel 
committee,  because  It  Is  entirely  xmjusti- 
fied  and  inaccurate.  He  knows,  because  he 
and  I  have  discussed  it,  that  perhaps 


there  should  be  a  change  in  the  name  of 
the  committee  to  more  accurately  reflect 
the  jurisdiction  it  has  in  environmental 
matters,  air  and  water,  and  other  such 
jurisdiction.  But  it  is  an  important  com- 
mittee. 

I  submit  to  you,  my  colleagues,  that 
APW  is  pork  barrel,  and  APW  is  calcu- 
lated to  cost  (2  biUion.  If  we  can  go  by 
the  experience  we  had  In  1962,  it  will 
produce  very  few  jobs  too  late,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $20,000  per  job. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  APW  would  help 
the  imemployed  aerospace  workers  in 
Seattle  or  other  areas  of  acute  unem- 
ployment distress  in  this  country.  I  won- 
der how  many  aeronautical  engineers, 
how  many  machine  tool  operators,  or 
riveters,  or  the  like  are  going  to  be  af- 
fected by  building  courthouses  and  city 
hails  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  have  nothing  against  courthouses  and 
city  halls.  If  we  pass  this  conference  re- 
port, I  will  be  in  line  trying  to  get  my 
share  for  Tennessee.  But,  my  friends, 
that  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it.  We  need 
to  concentrate  our  resources  on  the  great 
needs,  where  people  are  crying  out  in 
distress,  where  there  is  and  has  been  dra- 
matic unemployment,  and  there  are 
areas  like  that  where  we  can  help  at  the 
Federal  level,  where  the  cost-effective- 
neas  is  better  than  $20,000  for  each  job, 
which  was  our  experience  in  1962. 

So,  not  only  do  I  feel  that  we  are  being 
held  hostage  to  a  procedural  dilemma 
advanced  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  I  think  we  are  being  held  hos- 
tage to  an  unwise  effort  to  spread  court- 
houses and  city  halls  all  through  the 
landscape  without  regard  to  the  needs 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
joined  in  managing  S.  31,  which  is  a  2- 
year  bill  for  public  service  jobs  and  would 
provide  150,000  jobs  the  first  year  in  pub- 
Uc  service  and  200,000  in  the  second  year. 
The  House  has  seen  fit  to  pass  an 
even  broader  public  service  bill,  and  we 
will  get  to  conference  on  it  late  this 
week,  I  believe. 

For  people  like  myself,  the  problem  Is, 
What  will  $2  biUlon  produce  according 
to  title  I  of  this  bill.  S.  575?  The  figure 
in  the  labor  field  Is  170,000  jobs.  That 
sounds  very  good.  The  difficulty  with  it 
is  that  when  we  last  had  this  program  at 
its  peak,  in  1964,  it  produced  only  45,- 
500  jobs  for  a  total  Federal  and  other 
expenditure  of  $1.7  billion. 

We  have  $2  billion  of  Federal  money 
here,  so  that  the  relationship  looks  like 
about  1  to  3  in  terms  of  the  utilization 
of  that  money. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  has  properly 
pointed  out  that  the  locus  of  the  jobs 
ulll  be  extended  throughout  the  country, 
needed  or  not.  and  whether  they  are  piled 
on  an  already  full  employment  situation 
m  construction,  for  example;  whereas, 
with  public  service  jobs,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  selective. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  may  not 
be  the  final  stage  of  legislation  either  In 
this  field  or  in  the  public  service  jobs 
field.  I  would  think  we  ought  to  keep  our 
powder  dry,  both  the  committee  and  we 


ourselves,  before  approving  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  conference  procedure  and  the  House 
rule  wUl  exclude  what  we  have  already 
passed  and  undermine  the  ability  of  the 
Senate  to  change  House  modifications  of 
Senate  bills. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  the  cost  of  the 
public  service  jobs  program  is  not  very 
much  different  from  the  cost  which  is 
contemplated  here,  but  the  per  job  cost 
is  very  much  lower. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  has  done  such  marvelous 
work  in  this  field  and  has  such  a  keen 
understanding  of  putting  the  money 
where  the  need  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  already  pointed 
this  out,  but  is  it  not  correct  that  in  our 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  among 
the  Senate  conferees,  both  the  Republi- 
can side  and  the  Democratic  side  were 
agreed  that  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  superior  to  title  I 
of  the  House  subsUtute  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans  or  Democrats  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  nor  in  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  to  the  use  of  the 
substitute  proposal  for  the  House- 
passed  title  I. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we 
succeed  In  defeating  the  conference  re- 
port and  take  the  bUl  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  and  adopt 
the  proposal  which  the  Senator  put  for- 
ward, which  had  the  support  of  both 
sides  and  which  would  go  far  toward 
solving  this  problem? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  procedural 
standpoint.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
only  way  the  Senate  can  work  its  will  on 
the  House-passed  title  I  is  to  reject  the 
conference  report  and  refer  thl§  bill  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  agree? 

I  see  our  distinguished  chairman  on 
his  feet.  Would  it  not  be  accurate  also 
to  say  that  the  Senate  conferees.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  are  chag- 
rined and  in  disagreement  with  the 
House  interpretation  of  the  procedural 
rule,  and  did  not  agree  to  that  position, 
although  under  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion as  it  existed  In  conference.  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  care  to  comment  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  before 
responding  to  the  specific  inquiry  of  my 
colleague,  I  express  my  genuine  apprecia- 
tion for  the  references  he  felt  it  appro- 
priate to  make  as  we  have  worked  to- 
gether on  the  programs  of  the  Appala- 
chian and  related  subject  matters.  I  am 
very  grateful,  as  he  knows. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  argues 
eloquently  in  reference  to  the  matter  of 
procedure.  Prior  to  my  yielding  following 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  actu- 
ally has  the  floor,  to  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Mowtota)  to  go  Into 
these  matters  which  have  been  raised,  I 
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must  state  a  very  clear-cut  disagreement 
which  I  have  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee on  the  matter  of  accelerated  public 
works.  He  holds  to  a  viewpoint  that  such 
programs  are  pork  barrel  in  nature.  I 
bold  to  an  opposite  view,  that  they  are 
programs  which  help  people  and  help 
communities  and  lower  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  this  country  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  These  matters  wUl  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  figure  of  $20,000  I  do  not  believe  is 
a  correct  figure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  another 
5  minutes,  so  that  we  may  continue  this 
colloquy? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  j'ield  5  addiUonal 
minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  $20,000  Is  an  accurate  figure. 
It  should  be,  I  believe,  more  nearly  in  the 
area  of  $8,000  or  $9,000.  That  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

But  it  is  also  important  to  comment 
on  what  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  in  reference  to  Job 
creation.  He  forgot  that  he  was  talking 
only  about  on-site  jobs.  He  did  not  bring 
in  the  related  jobs  which  are  a  part  of 
any  accelerated  public  works  program. 
I  felt  I  wanted  to  have  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  develop  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  facts  in  connection  with 
this  situation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  I  understand  that  our  time  is 
growing  short,  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude with  these  remarks: 

First,  it  would  have  been  my  hope  that 
we  could  take  care  of  the  extension  of 
the  Appalachian  program  on  its  own. 
No  one  wants  to  see  the  program  extend- 
ed more  than  I  do,  and  the  success  and 
example  it  affords  certainly  entitle  It  to 
the  right  to  be  considered  on  Its  own. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves 
now  in  a  situation  made  by  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body,  where,  in  effect,  not 
only  are  we  bound  by  tbelr  rales  of  ger- 
maneness in  conference,  but  we  are  pro- 
ceeding now,  today,  on  the  floor,  at  this 
moment,  under  what  is  effectively  a 
closed  rule,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  such  procedure  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  technique,  the  House  of 
Representatives  goes  to  conference  with 
a  bill  saying,  "Take  it  or  leave  it,  com- 
plete nith  title  I  and  all  the  rest;  you 
cannot  change  it  in  conference  and  you 
cannot  do  a  thing  about  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  except  vote  It  up  or  down." 

So  the  Senate,  in  Its  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, has  manafied  to  get  ItseU  Into  a 
position  where  the  House  has  Imposed  on 
us  a  closed  rule  and  a  rule  of  germane- 
ness. I  seriously  doubt  that  that  Is  a 
precedent  the  Senate  wants  to  live  with. 

I  hope  that  If  this  conference  report  is 
rejected,  the  bUl  will  be  placed  before 
the  full  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
The  Senate  then  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  Its  will  In  the  matter,  for 
the  first  time.  I  hope,  barring  that,  the 
Senate  will  vote  against  the  conference 
report  and,  if  It  fails,  we  can  get  to- 


gether and  have  bipartisan  support  for  a 
continuing  resolution  for  Appalachla 
and  the  title  V  commissions.  They  must 
not  be  permitted  to  die.  But  I  would 
hope  we  will  not  have  to  pay  $2  billion 
plus  a  rule  change  and  the  imposition  of 
the  House  rule  of  germaneness  and  a 
closed  rule  in  order  to  get  title  I  passed. 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  a  greater 
effort  at  accommodation  than  we  found 
on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees  in 
ctmference,  who  would  not  budge  an  inch. 
As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  has  suggested,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  fair  to  go  back  to  the  House 
side  and  attempt  to  get  their  Parlia- 
mentarian to  rule  it  is  germane. 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  not  seeing 
the  demise  and  death  of  the  conference 
system,  because  our  only  defense  is  to 
decline  to  go  to  conference.  I  hope  that 
wiser  and  cooler  heads  will  prevail.  But 
I  think  in  order  for  them  to  prevail,  we 
need  to  refuse  this  effort  to  make  a 
precedent,  and  making  the  Appalachian 
program  and  the  title  V  commissions 
hostage  to  imprudent,  unnecessary,  ex- 
pensive "pork-barrel"  legislation  that  is 
threatening  the  life  of  the  fine  program 
championed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, which  I  thoroughly  support. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  Senator 
Cooper  in  recommending  against  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
575.  The  genesis  of  our  opposition  to  this 
report  is  the  prevention  of  Senate  con- 
ferees from  having  an  opportunity  to 
review,  examine,  or  modify  title  I  due  to 
the  House  Parliamentarian's  strict  Inter- 
pretation of  nUe  XXVIII.  3,  of  the  House 
rules.  As  a  result  of  this  ruling  by  the 
House  Parliamentarian,  title  I  now  comes 
to  the  Senate  floor  imaffected  by  action 
of  the  Senate  conferees. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
proposed  to  be  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion by  the  House-added  title  I  of  S.  575 
has  historically  had  the  dignity  of  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  legislation.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph recently  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate,  S.  732,  which  would  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  effect  as  title  I.  In 
1962,  a  public  works  acceleration  bill 
was  passed  as  a  seiwirate  and  distinct 
program.  Oi^  in  S.  575  has  such  a  bill 
been  appended  to  nonemergency  eco- 
nomic measures. 

By  severely  limiting  the  ability  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  deal  with  title  I 
and  by  sending  that  title  to  the  Senate 
floor  appended  to  other  important  meas- 
ures, the  House  will  have  effectively  pre- 
cluded the  Senate  from  reviewing  this 
piece  of  legislation  if  the  conference  re- 
port is  approved.  And  title  I  would  be, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  House  enact- 
ment, having  escaped  the  legislative  in- 
fluence of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  this 
is  an  Inappropriate  Ume  to  raise  a  purely 
procedural  point— that  by  doing  so  we 
endanger  the  Appalachian  reglcmal  de- 
velopment program  and  the  economic 
development  program  in  which  so  many 
people  have  a  great  interest. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  Senate  who  has  greater  concern  over 
the  fate  of  Appalachla  and  EDA  than 
either  Senator  Cooper  or  myself.  Both  of 


these  programs  serve  large  areas  of  our 
States.  We  have  both  agonized  over  the 
dilemma  that  title  I  has  placed  us  in. 

This  unexamined  piece  of  legislation — 
this  $2  billion  dollar  grab  l»g  for  new 
buildings — has  been  appended  to  two  of 
the  most  important  economic  develop- 
ment programs  that  have  been  produced 
by  this  body,  in  order  to  give  it  weight 
and  attractiveness;  but  there  are  grave 
and  serious  questions  which  remain  even 
to  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  APW  pro- 
gram. Still,  the  temptation  is  great  to 
avoid  the  confrontation  because,  as  some 
say,  it  endangers  these  other  important 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  disapprove  the 
conference  report  on  S.  575,  this  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  come  immediately  before  the  Smate 
for  such  action  as  this  body  deems  ap- 
propriate. Senator  Cooper  has  carefully 
outlined  our  prerogatives  with  regard  to 
the  bill  which  would  then  be  before  us. 
If  we  pass  the  buck  on  this  matter  to  the 
President,  I  feel  that  we  will  have  de- 
layed making  a  decision  which  could 
have  been  made  today  and  which  should 
have  been  made  today — that  is,  to  exam- 
ine this  APW  program  and  to  review  and 
discuss  it  and  to  improve  it  out  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  gleaned  from  hear- 
ings held  all  over  the  country  regarding 
the  problem  of  high  imemplosrment.  If 
we  procrastinate  in  what  is  our  clear 
duty,  we  will  then  have  gravely  endan- 
gered the  Af^ialachian  program  and 
EDA.  And  further,  we  will  have  endan- 
gered and  impugned  the  integrity  and 
dignity  of  this  body  by  enacting  a  piece 
of  legislation  upon  which  the  Senate  has 
never  exercised  its  power  of  review. 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  would 
think  me  a  purist,  but  I  am  sincerely  and 
deeply  offended  by  the  prospect  of  pas- 
sage ctf  an  unexamined,  unreviewed  piece 
of  legislation.  And  If  this  conference  re- 
port is  Eipproved  and  S.  575  as  amended 
by  the  House,  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
House  will  have  effectively  passed  legis- 
lation on  its  own — without  the  Senate 
having  had  any  real  opportunity  to  de- 
bate, modify  or  review  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  even  If  there  were  no 
serious  question  as  to  the  efficacy  and  de- 
sirability of  the  bill  in  dispute,  this  would 
be  a  most  grave  situation. 

The  Senate  Pid>lic  Works  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Development  has  held 
hearings  at  great  expense  all  over  the 
United  States.  These  hearings  have 
yielded  a  great  fund  of  knowledge  on 
the  problems  of  unemployment  across 
this  Nation  and  this  knowledge  in  turn 
has  produced  some  definite  and  quite 
imaginative  ideas  on  how  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  This  knowledge  and  these 
ideas  ronain  unused  and  untapped  be- 
cause the  House  has  precluded  our  in- 
volvement in  the  development  of  this 
legiBlatloQ.  AiKi  now,  it  is  suggested  that 
we  wait  imtll  after  this  bill  is  passed 
to  proceed  to  consider  our  ideas.  Act 
now  and  consider  later  is  a  rather  ques- 
tionable method  of  (deration. 

Title  I  Is  basically  a  resurrection  of 
the  1962  PubUc  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
It  would  allocate  Its  $2  billion  Eu:rosB  the 
Nation  in  approximately  1,100  eligible 
areas.  Tlie  bUl  makes  no  effort  to  con- 
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centrate  funds  allocated  under  it  on 
areas  of  sudden  rise  or  critical  unem- 
ployment, but  would  rather  duplicate 
assistance  under  the  public  works  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Develojunent  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
Prom  the  experience  of  the  early 
1960's,  it  is  clear  that  a  public  works  a?- 
celeration  program  is  of  questionable  im- 
pact as  an  unemployment  countermeas- 
ure.  The  bill  would  increase  the  infla- 
tionary price  rises  In  the  construction 
industry,  would  take  18  months  to  3  years 
to  provide  jobs  for  a  substantial  number 
of  unemployed  persons,  would  have  mini- 
mal impact  on  the  high  number  of  un- 
employed aerospace  workers  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  Wichita.  Kans.,  and  several  other 
area  of  the  Nation. 

The  1962  act.  according  to  a  report 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
January  of  1965,  had  generated  1,046,000 
man-months  of  onsite  employment.  Ad- 
ditionally It  was  estimated  that  1.4  man- 
months  of  employment  offsite  had  been 
provided  for  each  man-month  onsite 
The  Commerce  Department  report  in- 
dicated that  7,711  projects  had  been  ap- 
proved at  a  total  cost  of  $1,721,000,000. 
of  which  the  public  works  acceleration 
share  was  $843,000,000.  Based  on  these 
statistics,  it  had  cost  approximately 
$20,000  to  provide  1  man-year  of  onsite 
employment. 

During  the  peak  months  of  employ- 
ment under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  of  1962,  which  was  21  months  after 
its  enactment,  46,000  people  were  put  to 
work.  That  is,  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  number  of  unemployed  In  Seattle, 
Wash.,  alone  as  of  May  1971.  And  the 
accelerated  public  works  bill  would 
spread  this  meager  impact  across  the 
Nation  in  more  than  1,100  eligible  areas. 
Clearly,  several  substantial  and  .'^ijrnif- 
icant  questions  remain  to  be  answered 
with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  an  ac- 
celerated public  works  program.  Ques- 
tions which,  due  to  the  procedural  di- 
lemma produced  by  the  House  Parlia- 
mentarian's Interpretation  of  rule 
XXVin,  3,  have  never  been  asked  nor 
answered  by  the  Senate. 

Measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  end 
the  intolerable  restrictions  placed  on 
Senate-House  conferees  by  House  rule 
XXVm,  3.  I  am  confident  that  disap- 
proval of  this  conference  report  will 
encourage  action  to  restore  the  effective- 
ness of  the  conference  procedure  and  to 
eliminate  the  threat  to  the  dignity  of  this 
body. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  disap- 
proval of  the  report  would  immediately 
put  before  the  Senate  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House,  thus  enabling  this  body  to 
establish  a  dialog  on  title  I  which  was 
frustrated  and  pretermitted  in  confer- 
ence. It  would  be  possible  at  that  time  to 
take  such  action  on  title  I,  and  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  and  on  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  extensions,  as  this  body 
deems  required. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate disapprove  the  conference  report  on 
S.  575. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  presented  by 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  the  procedural  ques- 
tion involved  in  this  presentation,  and  I 
am  in  full  sympathy  with  their  view- 
point. I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  their 
alarm  and  concern  that  what  the  House 
has  done  with  respect  to  its  rules  in  fore- 
closing the  Senate  is  indeed  something 
about  which  we  should  do  something. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  they  have 
taken  is  not  very  well  taken,  for  this  rea- 
son: At  stake  here  Is  something  more  im- 
portant than  whether  or  not  the  Senate's 
dignity  is  assaulted.  I  think  the  proper 
approach  should  be  to  have  the  Rules 
Committee  recommend  an  amendment 
to  the  Reorganization  Act,  and  confer 
with  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  this  rule  which 
has  been  foisted  upon  us  without  our 
having  a  voice  in  its  enactment  except 
for  the  authorizing  legislation,  or  part  of 
the  legislation  contained  in  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970. 

I  might  say  that  this  rule,  if  the  situa- 
tion were  reversed,  would  be  availed  of 
by  the  Senate  to  do  the  same  thing  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
House  is  doing  to  us.  But  that  is  also  not 
at  issue  with  respect  to  what  is  impor- 
tant or  most  important,  I  should  say,  as 
far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment '' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant, when  we  consider  the  action  of  the 
House  conferees  In  conference,  to  remem- 
ber that  though  we  did  not  wish  to  pro- 
ceed as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
rather  reluctantly  came  to  the  agree- 
ment that  there  might  be  such  a  confer- 
ence report,  regardless  of  the  side  that 
we  uike  on  this  issue,  that  title  I.  which 
is  the  accelerated  public  works  portion 
of  this  bill,  was  passed  by  a  rollcall  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  more 
than  2  to  1—262  Members  voting  in 
the  House  for  title  I.  and  128  voting 
against  it. 

So  when  we  speak  of  the  House  con- 
ferees being  adamant,  we  have  to  under- 
stand what  a  situation  we  would  find 
ourselves  in  if  we  went  to  a  conference 
and  we  had  such  a  vote  on  a  certain  por- 
tion of  legislation  which  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  conference  with  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  add  at  this 
point  that  there  was  another  vote  on  a 
similar  question.  It  was  a  division  vote 
in  the  House  to  reject  title  I  or  to  delete 
it,  and  the  vote  was  118  to  sustain  it  and 
37  against. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  10  seconds,  on 
my  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shoiUd  Uke  to  comment 
on  both  statements  that  does  not  change 
the  legal  situation.  We  are  still  faced  with 
the  same  situation  here. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  fully  appreciate  this. 

I  might  say  that.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
pressions voiced  by  the  conferees,  in  view 
of  the  interest  manifested  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  title  I  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  doubt  very  seriously  whether 
we  would  accomplish  anything  by  going 


to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
amending  or  reducing  title  I  to  where  it 
might  be  acceptable  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  here  today.  What  we  would  be  doing 
would  be  inviting  a  longer  conferwiee  on 
a  matter  to  which  I  feel  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  eternally  wedded: 
namely,  the  present  content  of  title  I. 
So  I  say  that  we  must  weigh  here,  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  we  reject  or 
adopt  this  conference  report,  the  need 
that  exists  m  this  country  for  iwsitive 
action  to  begin  reducing  the  painfully 
high  unemployment  levels  that  grow 
with  every  passing  month. 

I  listened  to  the  figures  that  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York— that 
$18,000  per  job  was  the  rule  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  of  1962,  and 
some  mention  was  made  of  $20,000. 

I  have  the  figures  here:  $380  million 
was  approved  by  way  of  funding  under 
the  E»ublic  Works  Act  of  1962  and  7,800 
projects  were  approved;  110,000  jobs 
were  created,  for  an  average  of  $8,000 
per  job.  This  is  what  that  means. 

Important  projects  were  constructed 
imder  this  program,  approved  in  1962: 
1.500  waste  treatment  plants,  1.250  wa- 
ter supply  projects.  300  hospitals.  240 
recreational  facilities,  and  other  minor 
public  works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  jield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  burden  of  com- 
ment here  by  our  able  colleague,   the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  was  that  court- 
houses were  constructed. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  But  this  was  a  verv 
small  item  in  the  total,  as  indicated. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  by  reciting 
these  public  works  is  not  that  the  jobs 
that    these    public   works    created   cost 
$8,000  but  that  the  jobs  that  were  gen- 
erated by  this  $800  million  amounted  to 
110,000;   amd  the  hardware  and  capital 
outlay  in  America  still  exist:  1,500  waste 
treatment    plants,    1,250    water    supply 
projects,  300  hospitals,  240  recreational 
facilities,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coim- 
try,  weighing  everything  together  today, 
to  adopt  the  conference  report,  because 
this  measure  is  vitally  needed  today,  not 
2  weeks  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  opening  state- 
ments, both  Senator  Rvndolph  and  I  re- 
ferred to  difHculty  encountered  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  as  a  result  of 
House  inclusion  of  title  I  in  S.  575.  This 
difficulty  was  fully  described  in  the  letter 
of  June  3,  1971  from  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  by  the  response  of  June  7 
from  Senators  Randolph,  Mttskie, 
Eacleton  and  myself. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  the  issue  is 
whether  the  Senate  should  attempt  to 
effect  a  change  in  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  rejecting  a  perfectly 
good  bill  because  of  a  procedural  prob- 
lem, or  whether  we  should  approach  this 
problem  in  a  different  manner  and  ac- 
cept the  conference  report  which  direct- 
ly attacks  the  critical  unemployment 
situation  in  the  United  States. 
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The  need  is  for  positive  action  to  begin 
reducing  the  painfully  high  unemploy- 
ment levels  that  grow  with  every  pass- 
ing month.  For  nearly  2!^  years  the  ad- 
ministration has  talked  about  setting 
our  economic  house  in  order,  but  we  con- 
tinue to  l)e  faced  with  high  levels  of  un- 
employment and  increasing  numbers  of 
our  people  suffer  deprivation  and  hard- 
ships resulting  from  prolonged  jobless- 
ness. Only  last  month  the  Department  of 
Labor  reported  that  5.2  million  people 
v.ere  unemployed.  This  is  6.2  percent  of 
our  total  labor  force.  This  appallingly 
high  rate  equals  the  9-year  high  of  6.2 
percent  which  was  established  only  last 
December.  We  continue  to  see  the  burden 
of  unemployment  fall  most  heavily  upon 
our  minority  populations,  as  reflected  in 
a  10.5  percent  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes,  highest  since  1963. 

Between  January  1970  and  January 
1971.  57  major  labor  markets  in  26 
States  experienced  a  50-percent  increase 
in  unemployment.  The  current  6.2-per- 
cent rate  means  this  terrible  situation 
continues.  Such  unemployment  will  re- 
sult in  destruction  of  community  life  In 
the  affected  areas. 

At  the  same  time  that  ranks  of  the 
jobless  have  swollen,  numbers  of  those 
who  are  unemployed  for  increasingly 
longer  periods  of  time  have  also  grown. 
The  number  of  persons  who  were  unem- 
ployed 27  weeks  or  more  rose  during  May 
by  150.000  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  total 
of  580,000.  Again,  this  was  a  record- 
breaking  total  for  recent  years;  highest 
since  May  1963.  The  average  duration 
of  joblessness  reached  11.5  weeks  in  May, 
nearly  2  weeks  longer  than  in  December 
1970. 

It  is  vital  to  bear  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  jobless  are  out  of  sight  and  un- 
registered on  the  charts  of  statistics  is- 
.^ued  periodically  by  government  agen- 
c:e.>.  For  every  four  workers  we  know  have 
no  place  on  a  payroll,  there  is  at  least 
one  other  who  has  given  up  the  search 
for  employment.  Those  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  jobless  benefits  are  no 
longer  listed  as  unemployed  on  formal 
charts.  Those  participating  in  work- 
studj-  programs  fall  into  the  same 
category. 

And  what  of  graduations  from  high 
school  and  college  which  daily  spill  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  workers  into 
the  job  force?  There  is  no  place  for  most 
of  them.  None  will  register  immediately 
on  unemployment  rolls,  and  therefore 
w;ll  not  show  up  on  the  charts,  yet  all 
of  them  want  work. 

What  of  returning  veterans,  who 
already  are  contributing  upward  of 
400.000  to  jobless  figures?  Last  year,  the 
armed  services  discharged  upward  of 
1.100.000  people. 

These  same  armed  forces  are  decreas- 
ing in  size  rather  than  growing.  The  usual 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  new 
graduates  who  have  been  absorbed  yearly 
by  them  in  the  past  will  not  be  enlisted 
now. 

A  major  complaint  against  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  as  an  anti-un- 
employment device  is  its  characterization 
as   inflationary.   This    argtmient   would 
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have  great  weight  if  along  with  control- 
ling inflation  we  were  in  a  situation  of 
declining  unemployment.  Yet  that  ob- 
viously is  not  the  case.  We  carmot  con- 
tinue a  program  of  fighting  inflation 
which  rests  upon  creation  of  unemploy- 
ment. Inflation  is  only  a  problem  to  those 
who  have  income.  For  the  5.2  million 
Americans  who  have  no  jobs,  the  problem 
is  food,  shelter,  and  other  basic  necessi- 
ties at  any  price. 

The  attack  on  unemployment  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act,  title  I  of  S.  575,  has  its  most  imme- 
diate impact  within  our  construction  in- 
dustry, geared  as  it  is  to  helping  commu- 
nities provide  essential  public  works  fa- 
cilities. The  construction  industry  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  severely  af- 
fected by  underutilization  of  manpower. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  construction 
workers  reached  11.2  percent  last  month; 
an  increase  from  9.6  percent  only  1 
month  earlier. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  in- 
crease took  place  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  there  is  normally  an  acceleration  in 
construction  activity.  The  picture  is  even 
m-ore  bleak  for  tens  of  thousands  of  gen- 
eral laborers  who  depend  on  construction 
for  their  livelihood.  One  of  every  four  of 
them  are  now  without  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

The  contractors,  especially  those  who 
are  of  modest  size,  are  caught  in  a 
frightening  bind.  They  are  dependent 
upon  fulfillment  of  contracts  in  order  to 
survive.  Construction  is  their  business 
and  life's  blood.  They  provide  jobs  for 
construction  workers.  The  construction 
industry  desperately  requires  a  shot  in 
the  arm  of  some  sort,  else  it  will  de- 
teriorate further.  Massive  investment  in 
equipment  and  other  tangibles  will  be 
lost.  Thousands  of  these  businesses  will 
either  go  bankrupt  or  be  crippled  for 
years. 

The  history  of  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  after  it  was  enacted  in  1962 
shows  this  legislation  has  the  ability  to 
swiftly  alleviate  unemployment  in  con- 
struction and  make  its  impact  felt 
throughout  the  economy.  What  does  the 
record  show  on  employment  results  for 
Accelerated  Public  Works?  The  1962  act, 
for  which  $880  million  was  appropriated, 
resulted  in  7,769  projects.  They  provided 
on-site  employment  by  Jime  1964  of 
45.519  workers. 

For  every  on-site  job  created  there 
were  nearly  I'a  off -site  jobs  brought  into 
being,  further  expanding  the  impact  of 
this  program. 

As  a  result  of  this  investment,  the  eco- 
nomic bases  of  many  commiuiities  were 
restored.  The  inventory  of  public  facili- 
ties was  increased  by  296  hospitals  and 
health  facilities,  1,256  water  supply  and 
other  public  utilities,  1,505  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  and  241  recreational  facili- 
ties. It  is  oiu-  intention  that  the  1971  ver- 
sion will  provide  more  of  such  basic  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  give  impetus  for  re- 
newed, continuing  commimlty  develop- 
ment. All  of  the  approximately  1,100 
communities  which  will  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance imder  this  new  revitalized  pro- 
gram presently  have  plans  and  programs 


to  implement  as  soon  as  funds  are  avail- 
able. At  the  end  of  1970  there  were  ap- 
proximately 3,000  applications  for  Fed- 
eral funds  for  waste  treatment  plants, 
800  appUcations  for  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities, and  1.300  applications  for  hos- 
pitals and  public  health  centers.  There 
are  also  hundreds  of  other  State  and  lo- 
cal projects  which  have  been  planned, 
and  which  would  benefit  significantly 
from  this  program. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  communities 
are  being  strengthened  by  development 
of  such  facilities,  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  program  would  create  420.000 
badly  needed  jobs  within  a  year. 

This  program  caimot  stand  alone  in 
the  battle  against  joblessness.  We  must 
secure  release  of  the  $12  billion  currently 
being  withheld  by  the  administration  in 
its  anti-inflation  program.  The  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  is  now  in 
conference.  Together  with  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  it  is  another 
vital  tool  in  securing  our  most  important 
goal — full  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  various  tables  pertaining  to  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Appalachia  a.vd  Accelerated  Public  Works 

old  accelerated  public  works 

(Enacted  in  1962) 

7  800  projects  approved. 

$880  mUllon  spent  f average  $8,000  per  Job 
created) . 

110.000  Jobs  created. 

Kinds  of  projects:  1500  waste  treatment 
plants,  1250  water  supply  projects,  300  hos- 
pitals, 240  recreational  facilities  (examples 
of  the  largest  categories) . 

NEW  ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS ^PRESENT  BILL 

1100  areas  in  the  country  eligible. 

3.800  waste  treatment  facility  applications 
waiting  for  funds. 

800  water  and  sewer  facility  appUcations 
waiting  for  funds. 

1900  hospital  and  public  health  center  ap- 
plications waiting. 

420.000  Jobs  win  be  created  by  this  new 
program. 

OTHER  BELATED  TACTS 

6.2 ''c  unemployment  nationally  now. 

11.21  unemployment  In  the  construction 
Industry  now  (up  from  9.6^  in  Apr.  "71). 

11 '^c  unemployment  In  Seattle. 

Nl.^on  has  frozen  $12  bUllon. 

Emergency  Employment  Act  (you  are  s 
cosponsor*  Is  now  In  conference^  and  ia  a 
good  supplement  to  this  act  (It  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute) . 

UNEMPLOYED    PERSONS    BY   OCCUPATION   OF   LAST   JOB 
(NOT  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED) 


Occupation 

Unemployment  rate* 

January           January 
1971                 1970 

White-collar  workeri 

3.S 
2.5 
9.« 
12.7 
26.8 
6.8 
4.3 

4.2 
1.4 
5.7 
6.8 
19  1 

Professonal  and  technical 

Blue-collar  workers 

Conttnicboo  aaftimen 

Construction  laborers 

Service  workers 

4  8 

Farmers  and  firm  laborers 

2  7 

Source:  "Employment  and  Earnings,"  vol  17,  No. 8,  February 
1971.  U.S.  Department  at  Labor,  Bureau  Of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  3Gi 
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UNEMPLOYED  PERSONS  BY  INDUSTRY  OF  UST  JOB  (NOT 
SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED) 


Industry 

Unemployment  rates 

January           January 
1971                1970 

All  Industrin 

6.6 
&8 
17.6 
7.  J 

4.9 

6.9 

3.4 
5.7 

12.8 

4  Z 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturinf 

Transportation,  communications, 
and  utilities 

4.9 
11.8 
4.3 

3  0 

Trad* 

Financa.  insurawe  and  rial  tstate.. 

Sarvicas 

Agricultural  wage  and  salary 
wortiers 

5.0 
2.2 
3.5 

9.3 

Source:  "Employment  and  Earnings."  vol.  17,  No.  8.  February 
1971,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  3& 

Mr.  CCXDPER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CXX>PER.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  resilient  myths  of  economic 
policy  has  been  the  notion  that  in  times 
of  unemployment,  massive  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  public  works  will  achieve 
an  early  and  substantial  increase  in  em- 
ployment. 

There  are,  In  fact,  few  areas  where 
professional  economists  are  in  as  much 
agreement  as  on  the  point  that  Federal 
public  works  expenditures  are  totally  in- 
effective as  a  means  of  increasing  em- 
ployment qiiickly. 

Dr.  Arthur  Okim,  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Econtxaic  Advisers  during 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administratloas, 
has  pointed  out  that  despite  a  diligent 
search  in  the  early  1960's  for  a  public 
works  program  which  woiald  quickly 
have  an  effect  on  reducing  unemploy- 
ment, none  was  found. 

Despite  an  effort  to  begin  the  1962 
Accelerated  Public  Works  program  in 
1962  with  projects  which  could  be 
started  easily  and  completed  within  1  or 
2  years,  it  took  almost  2  years  just  to 
get  the  program  imderway  and  to 
achieve  its  full  Impact;  and  even  then, 
peak  employment  never  exceeded  36,000 
per  month.  This  was  the  result  of  an  $850 
million  program.  The  APW  proposal 
before  the  Senate  today  is  more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  1962  program,  but 
if  the  experience  of  1962  is  any  guide, 
there  would  not  be  more  than  100,000 
employed  by  the  program,  and  this  total 
would  not  be  £u:hleved  imtil  1973.  TTils 
is  but  a  mlniscule  fraction  of  the  total 
employed,  and  the  cost  per  Job  would  be 
$20,000. 

Furthermore,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  accelerated  public  works  program 
could  be  coimterproductive,  because  the 
Increase  in  demand  for  employment 
would  come  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, the  sector  of  the  American  economy 
with  the  most  rapidly  rising  costs.  Public 
works  projects  will  compete  with  residen- 
tial housing.  And  residential  housing, 
which  is  only  slowly  recovering  from  the 
credit  crunch  of  1969,  could  be  dealt  a 
crippling  blow  by  increases  in  wage  costs 
resulting  from  accelerated  public  works. 


thus  causing  an  actual  decline  in  employ- 
ment in  the  housing  industry. 

In  May  1964,  in  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  the  number  of  jobs  actually 
created  by  accelerated  public  works  was 
overestimated.  In  1962,  the  overstate- 
ment was  128  percent  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  imprecedented  economic  recovery 
from  the  recession  of  1961-62.  Moreover, 
the  GAO  reported  that  the  entire  effec- 
tiveness of  accelerated  public  works  had 
been  overstated.  Because  of  the  f£u;t  that 
it  takes  years  for  there  to  be  any  visible 
economic  effect  from  programs  of  the 
kind  contemplated  by  title  I.  spending 
money  for  such  activities  would  reduce 
the  resources  available  for  truly  effective 
approach  to  the  problem  of  imemploy- 
ment. 

Accelerated  public  works  is  unwise  as 
a  public  policy  measure  for  the  relief  of 
imemplojTnent  In  the  informed  opinion 
of  virtually  every  professional  economist 
with  competence  in  the  field.  This  opin- 
ion is  informed  by  a  substantial  body  of 
research  based  upon  actual  experience 
with  the  1962  accelerated  public  works 
program.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  indi- 
cates that  this  approach  should  be 
rejected  forthwith. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  reject  the  bill  imposed  by  the 
House  conferees,  both  for  the  procedural 
reasons  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  because  title  I  represents 
an  Ineffective  and  potentially  dangerous 
approach  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  proposed  substitute  for 
title  I.  the  Accelerated  Assistance  for 
Economic  Emergency  Areas  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  substi- 
tute was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  SuBamruTK  for  Tmi  I 
TITLE  I— ACX3KLERATED  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

ECONOMIO   EMERGENCY   AREAS   ACT 

Sec.  101.  Thla  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Accelerated  Assistance  for  Economic  Emer- 
gency Areas  Act  of  1971." 

DESZCNATION     Or    ECONOMIC     XMXRGKNCT     AKEA 

Sxc.  102.  Upon  the  application  of  tbe  Oov- 
emor  of  any  State,  the  I^resldent  may  desig- 
nate any  area  or  community  specified  therein 
as  an  Economic  Emergency  Area  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  If  he  determines 
that  the  area  or  community  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103  of  this  Act,  Ls  an 
Identifiable  area  of  impact  which  Is  Buffering 
from  high  unemployment  due  to  the  loss  of 
a  major  source  or  sources  of  employment  and 
would  be  significantly  benefitted  by  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  An  area  or  community,  without 
regard  to  political  boundaries,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  designation  under  this  Act,  If,  due  to 
the  loss,  removal,  curtaUing  or  closing  of  a 
major  source  or  sources  of  employment,  it 
has  suffered  a  sudden  and  abrupt  increase 
In  unemployment  which  has  caused,  or 
threatens  to  cause  within  a  short  time,  the 
unemployment  rate  of  the  community  to 
exceed  6%  and  which  additionally  has  either 
caxised  or  threatens  to  cause 

(a)  the  unemployment  rate  In  the  area  to 
exceed  by  60%  the  national  average  of  un- 


employment for  six  months  of  any  twelve, 
month  period  in  which  said  application  u 
made;    or 

(b)  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  area 
or  community  to  increase  100%  within  a 
twelve-month  period; 

which  unemployment  will  be  more  than  tem- 
porary in  duration. 

STATE    COOaOINATINC    OmCXE 

Sec.  104.  The  Governor  shall  at  the  tUna 
of  making  his  application  for  assistance 
name  and  appoint  a  State  Coordinating  Of. 
fleer,  who  shall : 

(a)  Assist  the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer 
In  making  an  appraisal  of  the  projects  and 
programs  which  will  have  the  most  sub. 
stantlal  and  Immediate  Impact  upon  the  un- 
employment problem; 

(b)  Ooordinate  the  administration  of  par> 
tlcipaUon  by  State  and  local  authorities  and 
organization; 

(c)  Work  with  the  Federal  Coordinating 
Officer  In  the  coordination  of  programs; 

(d)  Take  such  other  action,  consistent 
with  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  thU 
Act,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appro- 
prlate  In  the  Implementation  of  the  Act. 

rXDSXAI.  COOKOINATING  oiTicn 

Sic.  105.  Whenever  the  President  deslg- 
nates  an  Economic  Elmergency  Area,  he  shall 
appoint  a  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  for 
such  area.  The  Coordinating  Officer,  within 
the  designated  area,  shall : 

(a)  Prepare  within  60  days  of  his  appoint, 
ment  an  appraisal  of  programs  and  projects 
which  will  have  the  most  Immediate  and 
substantial  Impact  upon  the  unemployment 
problem  of  the  area; 

(b)  Coordinate  the  administration  of  Fed. 
eral  employment  development  efforts  In  the 
area  or  community; 

(c)  Work  with  the  State  Coordinating 
Officer  appointed  by  the  Governor  In  the 
coordination  of  programs; 

(d)  Take  such  other  action,  consistent 
with  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Pres. 
ident  and  tbe  provisions  of  this  section.  •■ 
he  nuky  deem  necessary  to  assist  local  citi- 
zens and  public  officials  in  promptly  obtain. 
Ing  assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

KMKHGENCT    SUPPLXMSNTAL    rONSS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  people, 
state  and  local  authorities,  or  any  organiza- 
tion, authority,  or  association  representing 
the  economic  emergency  area  or  any  portion 
thereof,  to  utilize  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which  because  of 
economic  emergency  they  cannot  Imme- 
dlately  qualify,  or  for  which  there  arc  In- 
9ufflclent  funds  avaUable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  designated  area  under  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Act  authorizing  such  programs, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  make  avaUable 
funds  from  the  Economic  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Fund,  established  by  this  Act,  to  be 
used  for  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  projects  under  such 
Federal  grant-in-aid  Act.  and  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  projects  under  such  programs  above  the 
fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
projects  otherwise  authorized  by  the  ap>pll- 
cable  law.  In  the  case  of  any  program  or 
project  for  which  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
basic  Federal  contribution  to  the  project 
under  a  Federal  gfrant-ln-ald  Act  Is  proposed 
to  be  made  under  this  section,  no  such 
Federal  contribution  shall  be  made  untU  tbe 
responsible  Federal  official  administering 
such  Act  certifies  that  such  program  or 
project  meets  the  applicable  requirements  of 
such  Act  and  could  be  approved  for  Federal 
contribution  If  funds  were  available  under 
such  Act.  Funds  provided  pursuant  to  this 
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Act  shall  be  available  without  regard  to  any 
limitation  on  areas  eligible  for  assistance  or 
authorizations  for  appropriation  In  any  other 
Act.  Any  findings,  report,  certlflca-tlon  or 
documentation  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  bead  of  the  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  any 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  shall  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Federal  Coordinator  with 
respect  to  a  supplemental  grant  for  any  proj- 
ect under  such  program. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs  shall 
not  be  Increased  In  excess  of  the  percentages 
specified  In  section   110  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams" as  used  in  this  section  means  those 
Federal  programs  which  will  provide  assist- 
ance In  creating,  malntaliUng  or  developing 
local  employment,  consistent  with  the  ap- 
praisal of  projects  and  programs  made  by 
the  Federal  Coordinator  pursuant  to  section 
105  of  this  Act,  or  which  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  will  pro- 
vide support  faculties  necessary  to  such 
programs. 

ACCKLKIATED  PTTBLIC  WOKK8 

Sec.  107.  Upon  the  application  of  any  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Indian  tribe. 
or  private  or  public  non-profit  organization 
or  association  representing  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  area  designated  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Of- 
ficer Is  authorized — 

(a)  To  make  grants  or  direct  loans  from 
funds  avaUable  In  the  Economic  Emergency 
Assistance  Fund  for  the  Federal  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  or  development  of 
land  and  improvements  for  public  works, 
public  service,  or  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, rehabUltatlon,  alteration,  expansion  or 
Improvement  of  such  faciUtles.  including 
related  machinery  and  equipment,  within 
a  designated  economic  emergency  ar«a.  If  the 
Officer  finds : 

(1)  that  such  project  Is  conststent  with 
his  appraisal  of  projects  having  most  Im- 
mediate and  significant  impact  upon  the  un- 
employment  problem;  or 

(2)  that  such  project  is  a  necessary  sup- 
port project  for  programs  or  projects  in- 
stituted or  to  be  Instituted  pvursuant  to  this 
section;  and 

(3)  that  the  project  is  approved  by  the 
State. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  oosta  shall 
not  be  Increasd  In  excess  of  the  percentages 
specified  In  section  110  of  this  Act. 

LOAN  OtrABAITTEKa 

Sec.  108  (a)  In  order  to  assist  private 
profit-making  corporations,  flrma  or  tusoclA- 
tlons  to  carry  out  projects  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  appraisal  of  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinating Officer  and  which  will  create. 
maintain,  or  develop  jobs  in  the  designated 
area  through  the  modernization,  diverslfloa- 
tlon,  construction  or  Improvement  of  facili- 
ties In  the  designated  area,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Of- 
ficer, to  guarantee  to  non-VMaral  lendera 
making  loans  to  such  entitles  for  such  proj- 
ects, payment  of  principal  of  and  interest  on 
loans  Eoade  by  such  lenders,  which  are  ap- 
proved under  thla  section. 

(b)  Any  loan  guarantee  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  project  may  apply  only 
to  so  much  of  the  principal  amount  thereof 
M,  when  added,  to  the  amount  of  any  other 
Federal  grant  or  loan  with  respect  to  such 
project,  does  not  exceed  90%  of  the  cost  of 
such  project. 

Beg.  109.  (a)  Grants  under  aactlona  106 
and  107  of  this  Act  ahaU  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  tbe  cost  of  any  such  program, 
except  that  where  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment have  exhausted  their  effective  tax- 
ing and  borrowing  capacity  for  such  prir- 
pose  and  therefore  do  not  have  economic 


and  financial  capability  to  oasume  the  addi- 
tional financial  obligations  required,  the 
Federal  contribution  may  be  100  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  any  such  program. 

(b)  Priority  In  employment  created,  main- 
tained or  developed  by  programs  and  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  section  shall  be 
given  to  Individuals  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection. 

Sec.  110.  Any  Federal  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  is  authorized,  upon  request  by  the 
applicant  State  or  local  authority,  or  by  the 
Federal  Coordinating  Officer,  to  modify  or 
waive,  for  the  duration  of  the  designation  of 
the  area  under  this  section,  such  administra- 
tive procedural  conditions  for  assistance  as 
would  otherwise  prevent  or  delay  the  giving 
of  Immediate  assistance  If  the  inability  to 
meet  such  conditions  is  a  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  the  area  or  if 
In  the  discretion  of  the  person  or  persons 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram such  waiver  Is  warranted  In  order  to 
effectuate  the  Intent  of  this  section,  which 
is  to  provide  emergency  employment  assist- 
ance. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  in  accordance  with 
section  301  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
to  economic  emergency  areas  designated 
under  this  Act,  and  to  provide  to  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Officer  technloel  assistance 
which  would  be  useful  In  quickly  develop- 
ing, assessing  and  implementing  job  crea- 
tion projects  and  Job  maintenance  Invest- 
ments. 

ECONOMIC    EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE    FUND 

Sec.  112.  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  revolving 
fund  (to  be  known  as  the  "Economic  Emer- 
gency Assistance  F^ind").  There  sire  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  said  fund  $750,- 
000,000  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  replenish  the  Fund  to  be  available  without 
further  appropriation  to  the  President, 
Secretary,  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  113.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  be  avaUable  to  the  President  and 
Secretary,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  loan  guarantees  \inder  section  108  and 
technical  assistance  under  section  ill  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
I  ask  unsinlmouB  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
him  on  the  Upper  Missouri  Regional  De- 
velopment Commission^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Sznatob  Hbttska 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  today  Is  con- 
sidering the  continuation  oT  Title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  This  paves  the  way  for  tbe  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  endorse  the  plan  submitted 
last  year  by  Nebraska,  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  for  an  Upper 
Missouri  Regional  Development  Commission. 
I  urge  the  Secretary  to  approve  the  proposal. 

All  of  the  Senators  of  the  five  states,  all  of 
the  Governors  of  the  five  states,  and  all  of 
the  Congressmen  of  tte  five  states  Joined  In 
petitioning  for  an  Upper  Missouri  Basin  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  commission 
In  the  spring  of  1970. 

Subsequently,  the  I*ubllc  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  amended  the  Public  Works  Bill  to 
include  an  Item  of  (300,000  Tor  first-year  op- 
erations of  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin  Com- 
mission. The  same  aniount  was  aUowed  for 
the  Mldsouth  Commission  In  tbe  statee  of 
Tennessee.  Arlcansas.  Mississippi  and  Loui- 
siana. 


The  value  of  such  regional  commissions 
has  been  proven  in  Appalachls  and  in  other 
areas  where  they  have  been  In  operation. 
They  have  proved  to  be  useful  tools  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  development.  Those  of 
us  In  the  states  I  have  named  naturally  wish 
for  our  citizens  the  same  opportrmltles  which 
have  been  granted  In  theae  other  areas. 

Many  of  the  other  members  of  the  Senate 
are  fully  aware  of  the  benefits  which  result 
from  the  activities  of  su<^  commissions. 
These  benefits  include  new  jobs,  new  lnd\is- 
trles,  and  Improved  standards  of  living  for 
the  residents. 

We  have  seen  the  value  of  economic  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  cities.  We  must 
now  turn  our  attention  directly  to  another 
way  the  nation  can  help  solve  city  problems. 
That  Is  by  embarking  on  an  activist,  effec- 
tive program  of  rural  development.  Only 
when  same  population  balance  has  been  re- 
established between  rural  and  urban  areas 
will  our  cities  begin  to  make  faster  progress 
in  solving  urban  problems. 

On  February  2,  1971,  Senators  of  the  five 
states  In  the  potential  Upper  Missouri  Region 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  tuged 
him  to  approve  tbe  proposal  and  release  the 
(300,000  Congress  had  provided  for  the  Com- 
mission. In  the  Secretary's  reply  to  us  of 
March  15,  1971,  he  pointed  out  that: 

"In  the  event  the  regional  commission  pro- 
gram Is  continued  beyond  a  relatively  brief 
transition  period,  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
consider the  proposal  to  establish  the  com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  Governors' 
recommendations  of  last  year  and  your  en- 
dorsement." 

Congress  has  now  acted.  I  hope  the  Secre- 
tary wUl  now  act  favorably  and  approve  the 
Upper  Missouri  Commission. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  served  with 
Senators  Cooper  and  Baker  as  a  Senate 
member  of  the  conference  committee  on 
S.  575.  I  Joined  with  them  in  refusing  to 
sign  the  conference  report  and  join  with 
them  now  in  opsiosing  adoption  of  the 
report.  I  do  so  to  make  my  position 
clear — that  I  oppose  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Hotise  rale  of  germaneness 
which  was  foUowed  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. 

imfc»tancx  or  issue 

I  c(»isider  this  question  importajit  to 
the  entire  Senate  body.  As  this  is  the  first 
such  application  of  the  House  rules  under 
the  1970  Reorganization  Act,  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  the  issue  now  and 
the  Senate  displeasure  made  known 
clearly  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  respect  the  right  of  each  House  to  draft 
its  own  rules  of  procedure.  However,  in 
this  instance  of  the  House  rules  and  their 
interpretation  have  a  profoimd  impact 
on  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  Its  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  House.  I  do  not  imply 
that  this  rule  has  been  a  conscious  mo- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  House  but  the 
practical  Impact  of  the  rule  holds  serious 
consequences  for  us. 

The  issue  before  us  is  clear. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  675  con- 
tained tui  extension  of  two  established 
programs,  the  Appalachla  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  The 
House  of  Representatives  concurred  gen- 
erally in  the  Senate  bill,  but  added  a  new 
title  I — an  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram— and  requested  a  conference.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  go  to  conference. 

SXNATS  BUHaillUl'S 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  Public  Works  Committee.  During 
the  past  4  months  that  subcommittee 
has  conducted  an  extensive  re\iew  of  our 
Federal  economic  development  laws  as 
they  relate  not  only  to  long-range  eco- 
nomic development,  but  also  to  short- 
term  economic  readjustments.  One  of 
our  hearings  was  held  in  Wichita,  Kans. 
That  hearing  provided  a  valuable  under- 
standing of  the  economic  development 
needs  of  a  community  that  has  been 
severely  effected  by  defense  cutbacks  in 
the  aerospace  industry.  As  a  result  of  our 
hearings  in  Wichita  and  throughout  tha 
country,  the  Senate  conferees  were  in  a 
position  to  offer  a  substitute  in  confer- 
ence for  House  title  I.  We  were  of  the 
opinion  that  our  substitute  would  be 
much  more  effective  in  meeting  the  need 
for  concentrated  emergency  assistance  to 
areas  of  high  unemployment. 

The  House  conferees,  however,  would 
not  consider  the  merits  of  our  substitute 
or  any  other  substantive  modification  of 
title  I,  as  passed  by  the  House.  They  did 
so  on  the  advice  of  the  House  Parliamen- 
tarian. Because  the  House  conferees  re- 
nxained  adamant  in  their  position,  the 
Senate  conferees  receded. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  575  may  well  affect  all  legis- 
lative matters  initiated  by  the  Senate. 
If  the  Senate  acquiesces  in  the  House 
rules,  we  will  be  precluded  from  making 
substantive  changes  in  legislation  ini- 
tiated by  the  Senate  and  modified  by  the 
House.  We  will  therefore  be  faced  with 
two  choices,  either  of  which  is  imsatis- 
factory:  Allow  the  House  to  originate 
all  authorization  bills  or  refuse  to  go  to 
conference  when  the  House  had  made 
substantial  changes  in  a  Senate  bill.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
Senate-House  conference  which  has 
been  a  constructive  means  for  compro- 
mising differences  on  legislation. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  pointed  out.  if  the  House  rules  pre- 
vail £ind  the  Senate  is  to  retain  its  power 
to  act  on  legislation,  we  will  find  our- 
selves engaged  in  fniitless  parliamentary 
maneuverings. 

Rejection  of  this  conference  report 
will  avoid  a  bad  precedent,  and  further 
it  will  place  the  House  bill  before  the 
Senate,  allowing  the  Senate  to  work  its 
will. 

Mzxrrs  OF  accixzxatxd  pubuc  womes 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
Senate  that  the  accelerated  public  works 
provision  authorizing  $2  billion — more 
money  than  is  authorized  in  either  of  the 
other  two  titles  included  in  the  bill- 
was  added  to  the  conference  report  with 
no  consideration  by  either  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  or  the  full 
Senate.  Tills  is  a  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  if  it  can  become  law  without 
full  debate  by  this  body  then  I  feel  we 
have  abrogated  our  responsibility  and 
our  right,  in  this  instance,  to  make  law. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  proposed 
accelerated  public  works  deserve  serious 
consideration.  If  the  conference  report 
Is  voted  down  and  the  House  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  then  we  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  debate  the  merits  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  approach 
to  our  unemployment  problem. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  S.  575  and  most 
particularly  title  I  providing  for  an  ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  of  1971.  Since 
most  of  S.  575  is  similar  to  legislation 
already  passed  by  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  title  I  which  is  a 
new  section  proposed  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  passed  by  the 
House  on  April  22,  and  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  conferees.  I  con- 
sider this  section  a  reasoned  and  needed 
response  to  the  presently  deteriorating 
economy. 

Title  I  authorizes  $2  billion  immedi- 
ately for  public  works  projects  in  desig- 
nated "redevelopment  areas"  and  "eco- 
nomic development  centers"  or  in  areas 
with  6  percent  unemployment.  In  the 
case  of  grant-in-aid  for  local  public 
works  projects  involving  a  local  cost 
share,  the  emergency  grant  can  be  made 
to  cover  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project.  In  addition,  a  100  percent 
grant  can  be  made  in  those  areas  where 
the  State  or  local  government  have  com- 
pletely exhausted  their  respective  taxing 
and  borrowing  capacity  and  cannot, 
therefore,  meet  the  local  matching  grant 
requirement.  The  bill  directs  that  "pri- 
ority is  to  be  given  by  the  President  to 
projects  for  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  basic  public  works — including 
work  for  the  storage,  treatment,  purifica- 
tion, or  distribution  of  water  and  sewage 
treatment  and  sewage  facilities — and  for 
which  there  is  an  urgent  and  vital  pub- 
lic need." 

Emphasis  would  be  given  to  projects 
which  can  be  completed  within  1  year 
with  the  use  of  local  contractors  employ- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  local  labor. 

A  cursory  review  of  the  present  econ- 
omy shows  the  need  for  this  title.  Unem- 
ployment is  at  the  intolerable  level  of  6.1 
percent  for  the  entire  work  force.  This  is 
further  refutation  of  the  administration's 
overly  optimistic  projection  of  a  $1,065 
billion  gross  national  product.  Even  this 
projection  assimies  an  unacceptable  un- 
employment rate  of  5  percent.  The  Amer- 
ican economy  is  now  operating  $70  bil- 
lion below  its  full  potential.  Clearly,  ad- 
ditional measures  are  needed  to  create 
Jobs.  The  present  deficit  budget  does  not 
create  these  jobs.  It  is  not  expansive  and 
does  not  provide  necessary  stimulus  to 
our  economy. 

Title  I  is  patterned  after  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962  and  the 
accomplishments  of  that  act  suggest 
that  this  new  btU  will  create  the  jobs 
and  the  income  needed  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  The  1962  act  created  jobs  and 
developed  public  facilities  at  low  admin- 
istrative cost.  The  1962  act,  in  a  little 
less  than  2  years,  provided  $861  million 
for  more  than  7,700  public  works  proj- 
ects. These  projects  were  located  in  1,000 
counties  in  50  States  and  three  Terri- 
tories. In  less  than  2  years,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  1962  act  generated 
approximately  210,000  man-years  of  on- 
site  and  off-site  employment.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  6,811  projects  had  been 
started  or  completed.  The  on-site  em- 
ployment rose  steadily  from  3,800  work- 
ers in  November  1962  to  35.000  workers 
in  June  1963  to  a  peak  of  45,500  em- 
ployed on-site  \n  June  1964.  Given  the 


proper  will,  we  can  match  these  achieve- 
ments in  the  next  2  years. 

Title  I  has  the  dual  purpose  of  in- 
creasing employment  in  areas  of  great- 
est need  and  providing  communities  with 
basic  and  long-neglected  facilities,  such 
as  water  and  sewage  works,  hospital  and 
road  improvement,  public  buildings,  and 
the  like.  It  meets  the  needs  of  local  citi- 
zens and,  at  the  same  time,  paves  the 
way  for  the  future  expansion  of  the 
economy.  It  will  create  about  170,000  or 
more  badly  needed  jobs  within  the  year. 
The  overall  impact  of  this  title  could  in- 
crease emplojrment  by  as  much  as  420,000 
jobs. 

These  jobs  will  not  be  make- work  ^r 
leaf-raking  jobs.  They  are  jobs  that 
need  to  be  done.  For  example,  there  is 
a  backlog  of  applications  involving  nearly 
S6  billion  in  Federal  funds  from  com- 
munities to  help  build  over  6,000  waste 
treatment  plants,  water  and  sewage  fa- 
cilities, hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
public  health  centers.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  backlog  of  $3  billion  in  Federal  proj- 
ects ready  for  construction.  These  proj- 
ects represent  decisions  of  national  and 
local  oCBcials  of  what  is  needed  for  local 
development. 

The  1962  act  was  of  particular  benefit 
to  rural  areas.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
projects  were  in  areas  designated  as  rural 
development  areas. 

Furthermore,  the  1962  act  allowed  the 
construction  of  facilities  greaty  needed 
by  this  coimtry.  Forty-eight  percent  of 
all  the  tjTJes  of  facilities  built  were  water 
treatment,  water  and  sewage  projects, 
and  other  public  facilities.  It  can  be 
safely  said  that,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  many  of  these  desperately  needed 
water  treatment  and  sewage  facilities 
would  not  have  been  built  except  for  the 
Impetus  and  the  additional  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  1962  act. 

Maine's  present  total  unemployment 
is  8.2  percent — the  highest  since  1960.  A 
recent  manpower  study  of  the  Lubeck 
area  of  Washington  County  in  Maine 
shows  unemployment  in  January  of  22 
percent.  In  the  Lewiston-Arbor  area,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  March  was  10.5 
percent.  Many  of  these  unemployed 
Maine  citizens  and  citizens  throughout 
this  country  would  benefit  from  this  bill. 

Returning  veterans  from  Vietnam 
would  also  benefit  from  this  bill.  Fifteen 
percent  of  all  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  now  unemployed.  These  vet- 
erans need  jobs  now  to  lessen  the  hard- 
ship of  a  painful  transition  from  Viet- 
nam to  a  peacetime  occupation  at  home 

Also,  It  should  be  admitted  that  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  Is  not 
and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  unemployment  problem. 
It  does  not  offer  returning  veterans  a 
permanent  occupation.  But  it  does  offer 
a  way  of  handling  the  problem  until  we 
get  our  economy  going  again  and  develop 
other  measures  necessary  to  solve  our 
unemployment  problem. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
Is  not  inflationary.  It  provides  for  wages 
instead  of  unemployment  and  welfare 
checks.  Men  at  work  add  to  this  Nation's 
productivity.  Men  paid  for  work  provide 
not  only  needed  purchasing  power,  but 
also  a  multiplier  effect  for  the  whole 
economy. 
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The  accelerated  public  works  program 
is  m  stark  contrast  with  the  President's 
proposed  depreciation  changes.  The  Pres- 
ident's proposals  will  cost  almost  $40  bil- 
lion in  the  first  decade  of  its  operation. 
The  President's  proposal  may  create 
some  jobs,  but  essentially  it  is  a  tax  cut 
for  big  business  with  little  benefit  to  the 
average  American.  Not  only  is  Congress 
without  a  real  voice  in  proposed  economic 
policy  involving  substantial  loss  of  Fed- 
eral revenue,  but  the  funds  for  its  own 
initiative  such  as  accelerated  public 
works  or  the  emergency  employment  act 
could  easily  be  exhausted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

Finsdly,  sMne  seem  to  have  a  mono- 
lithic concept  of  what  constitutes  public 
works.  Many  public  works  involve  large 
construction,  including  long  planning 
and  construction  leadtime,  but  many  are 
not.  For  many  public  works  projects, 
construction  can  start  immediately,  pro- 
viding jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

Also,  this  bill  focuses  its  funds  where 
the  area  of  need  is  greatest.  It  recognizes 
that  unemployment  is  not  spread  evenly 
throughout  the  country. 

The  bill  has  merit.  Given  the  proper 
administrative  will,  it  can  provide  a  use- 
ful answer  to  our  present  problems.  This 
bill  is  not  a  cure-all.  but  it  would  be  folly 
to  fail  to  do  something  because  we  can- 
not do  everything  at  once. 

Mr.  TO'WER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  in  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent what  I  believe  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely bad  precedent  for  the  Senate  to 
make.  I  am  not  voting  on  Uie  merits  of 
the  conference  report;  I  supported  S.  575 
when  it  recently  passed  the  Senate.  I 
do  believe  that  the  Senate  must  not  ac- 
quiesce and  give  up  still  more  preroga- 
tives to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  contended  by  the  House  conferees 
that  under  rule  XXVinO)  of  the  House, 
they  cannot  consider  any  modlflcatlon 
of  a  House  addition  to  S.  575  that  the 
full  Senate  had  not  actually  considered. 
Thus,  a  new  title  I  was  added  in  the 
House  after  S.  575  passed  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  conferees  were  not  able 
to  even  suggest  any  modification.  Such  a 
procedure  could  greatly  hinder  the  en- 
tire conference  procedure  and  even,  if 
expanded  upon,  work  as  an  impediment 
to  the  Senate's  initiating  legislation.  This 
Is  so  because  the  House  could  make 
changes  that  the  Senate  could  not  mod- 
ify: we  would  only  have  the  option  sim- 
ply to  accept  or  reject  the  changes  as 
part  of  the  entire  bill. 

The  Senate  must  in  all  good  conscience 
reject  this  conference  report  so  that  our 
conferees  can  return  to  the  House  and 
Inform  them  that  we  will  not  accept 
this  secondary  role.  The  House  already 
has  constitutional  authority  to  initiate 
revenue-raising  measures  and  has  long 
assumed  the  authority  to  initiate  appro- 
priations measures:  if  we  give  in  on  this 
matter,  the  duality  of  our  legislative  sys- 
tem will  come  into  question. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  acceptance 
of  this  conference  report  will  not  set  a 
precedent.  I  believe  that  it  would.  Ac- 
ceptance will  free  the  House  of  any  pres- 
sure to  change  its  rules  and  will  lead 
them  to  believe  that  we  will  accept  rule 


XXVlli  as  it  is.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
House  presently  has  no  plans  to  change 
this  rule.  I  believe  that  S.  675  Is  a  good 
vehicle  for  making  certain  that  the 
House  acts  soon  on  this  most  importsoit 
matter.  I  tliank  the  Senator  frmn  Ken- 
tucky for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  He  has  performed  in  his 
usual  admirable  manner. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  others 
have  spoken  in  support  of  that  part  of 
the  conference  rejjort  on  S.  575  dealing 
with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
some  comments  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  and  a  state- 
ment on  section  209  of  the  bill  which 
tieat^  the  extension  of  the  Federal  field 
committee  for  development  planning  in 
Alaska. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  entirely  concur 
in  the  holding  action  approach  that 
we  decided  upon  In  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  participated  in  most  of 
the  hearings  across  the  country  and  be- 
lieve that  we  need  some  reasonable  addi- 
tional time  to  really  prepare  definitive 
follow-on  legislation  to  these  several  pro- 
grams in  regional  economic  development. 
We  have  learned  a  lot  from  the  differ- 
ent mechanisms  and  api>roaches  to  re- 
vitalizing our  lagging  econ<xnic  areas, 
and  I  am  not  one  who  says  that  experi- 
ments should  go  on  endlessly  with  no 
calling  to  accotmit.  We  now  have  over 
5  years  of  experience  behind  us  on  the 
working  out  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
a  similar  length  of  time  with  the  Alaska 
field  committee.  Indeed  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  slow  in  coming 
foi-ward  with  a  full  and  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  these  particular  programs.  Still 
it  does  take  time  to  sort  out  and  assess 
what  our  experiences  tell  us  and  to  trans- 
late this  into  a  full-blown  follow-on 
proposal. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  under 
the  Public  Works  Act  Is  try  to  provide  on 
the  one  hand  the  technical  assistance 
and  analytical  input  that  would  allow  us 
to  know  what  to  do  In  rural  areas  thai 
were  lagging  economically  and  suffering 
severe  and  persistant  outmlgration,  and 
on  the  other  hand  make  available  grant 
and  loan  moneys  to  be  used  for  facilities 
investment  where  lack  of  these  can  be 
demonstrated  as  a  big  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, despite  the  Inevitable  fund  limita- 
tions for  projects,  I  believe  the  real  de- 
ficiency has  been  on  the  analytical  and 
planning  sides. 

The  Federal  Field  Committee  for  De- 
velopment Planning  In  Alaska  was  hap- 
pily spared  the  problem  of  projects 
against  planning,  because  it  was  specif- 
ically created  as  only  a  planning  ac- 
tivity ^\ith  no  programs  to  operate  or 
^ant  moneys  to  administer.  Simply  put. 
its  task  was  to  do  the  analytical  work 
on  how  Federal  agencies — and  the  State 
agencies,  too — should  behave  In  Alaska 
in  an  investment  and  expenditure  sense 
so  as  to  best  contribute  to  the  longer- 
tei-m  development  of  the  State. 

Put  another  way.  since  government  is 
such  a  large  sector  on  the  Alaska  scene, 
how  could  it  help  bring  Alaska  into  the 
Union  economically  as  it  had  been 
brought  in  politically? 


Occasionally  it  is  proper  to  call  for  a 
reium  to  fundamentals,  and  this  is  the 
present  case  when  talking  loosely  about 
economic  development.  It  is  of  great  im- 
IMrtance  to  avoid  perpetuating  myths 
that  cloud  into  our  tlunking  and  to  care- 
fully concentrate  effort  in  those  few  di- 
rections that  are  most  useful  to  pursue. 
Recall  that  whether  the  topic  Is  un- 
derdeveloped countries  or  lagging  re- 
gions In  advanced  economies,  ecoiK>mic 
development  means  something  fairly 
specific.  Typically,  it  refers  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  income-producing  SMitivity 
within  the  area  involved.  It  means 
growth  in  output  and  in  inoxne  and  em- 
ployment— a  stepped-up  pace  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  fruits  of  that  activity. 
Next,  the  distinctions  must  be  kept  in 
mind  between  economic  development  and 
social  development,  between  economic 
welfare  and  social  welfare,  between  eco- 
nomic planning  and  physical  planning. 
EomcKnic  development — as  distin- 
guished from  general  social  develop- 
ment— even  when  rather  broadly  con- 
ceived, focuses  on  upgrading  employ- 
ment and  Income.  The  legislative  history 
of  economic  development  programs 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Congress  was 
viewing  reduced  imemployment  and  un- 
deremployment as  a  major  rtjjective  of 
economic  development  in  lagging  re- 
gicms.  Closely  related  to  the  employment 
objectives  is  the  objective  of  rising  in- 
comes. 

Another  misconception  to  guard 
against  is  that  economic  development  is 
about  the  same  thing  as  promoting  the 
general  welfare.  Welfare  is  a  much 
broader  concept,  and  can  be  construed 
to  include  practically  any  goverrmiental 
activity.  Also,  because  of  the  widespread 
poverty  in  Appalachia  and  the  somewhat 
loose  relationship  between  poverty  and 
low  incomes,  we  often  confuse  the  objec- 
tive of  economic  development  with  the 
objective  of  fighting  poverty.  Antipoverty 
benefits  can  flow  from  economic  develop- 
ment, but  dealing  with  poverty  per  se  is 
not  the  same  as  pursuing  jhe  develop- 
mental objective.  "Whereas  the  economics 
maps  Indicate  that  unemployment  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  low  incomes  are  re- 
gional problems,  poverty  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  regional  problem.  It  is  in 
some  respects  an  independent  problem 
not  entirely  amenable  to  attack 
through  economic  development  alone 
Some  unemployed  workers — certainly 
not  all — endure  poverty;  but  the  roots 
of  poverty  go  much  deeper  than  job 
scarcity. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  we  do  not 
yet  have  very  well  in  mind  what  we  are 
after — what  the  goals  are.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  been  defining  the  task  too  nar- 
rowly, maybe  increasing  the  social  wel- 
fare and  quality  of  life  is  what  these 
programs  should  be  up  to  in  rural  Amer- 
ica's lagging  regions  and  not  just  looking 
to  the  economic  aspect.  Moreover  we  are 
not  all  that  sure  exactly  how  public  in- 
vestment in  public  works  projects  relates 
to  economic  growth  and  development. 

Highways  for  the  Ozarks  and  dams  for 
Idaho  may  do  some  good.  But  it  is  still 
pretty  hard  to  demonstrate  specifically 
the  relationship  between  these  and  re- 
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clonal  eoonomic  growth.  Still  more  basi- 
cally there  are  unresolved  and  frequent- 
ly undiscussed  questions  about  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  our  pro-ams  de- 
signed to  help  rural  lagging  regions  are 
based.  In  our  economic  system,  do  not 
leading  regions  imply  lagging  regions? 
Is  not  economic  actlTlty  quite  naturally 
uneven  from  place  to  place  as  a  result 
of  differing  factor  endowments,  as  the 
economist  calls  them?  Is  it  really  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  market  forces  and  redistribute 
economic  activity?  And  suppose  this 
means  taking  from  one  region  and  giving 
it  to  another? 

What  if  you  found  that  on  straight 
economic  grounds  the  greatest  yields 
come  from  public  Investment  in  areas 
that  are  in  trouble  and  withering?  An- 
swers to  these  questions  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  giving  a  solid  rationale  for 
whatever  programs  the  Congress  creates. 
I  believe  we  can  get  those  answers  dur- 
ing a  2-year  extension  of  these  acts. 

I  see  the  Alaska  Field  Committee  as 
another  one  of  the  organizational  exper- 
iments in  our  search  for  useful  mechan- 
isms in  Federal-State  relations  in  the 
development  field.  It  has  functioned  suc- 
cessfully in  its  duties — especially  in  the 
early  years — and  has  been  drawn  on  by 
the  Congress  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Alaska.  Field  Committee  Inputs  to  the 
Public  Works,  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Commerce,  and  evrai  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  come  immediately  to 
mind. 

In  the  executive  branch  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Commerce,  HUD,  HEW,  and 
other  sister  agencies  have  made  exten- 
sive use  of  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
and  the  unique  Interagency /intergovern- 
mental vantage  point  from  which  it 
speaks.  State  and  local  governments,  the 
private  sector,  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity have  frequently  tapped  the  field 
committee's  expertise  and  avenues  of  as- 
sistance. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  hard  for  mo 
to  understand  why  the  administration 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
been  so  adamant  on  striking  down  the 
field  committee — this  little  operation  of 
about  $250,000  annually.  If  the  field 
committee  helped  straighten  out  or  pro- 
vide a  fresh  way  of  looking  at  just  one 
problem  annually,  it  would  surely  earn 
its  keep.  It  almost  seems  that  the  smaller 
your  budget  the  more  examination  you 
get  in  the  whole  process. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the 
field  committee  should  go  on  forever 
and  Join  that  long  string  of  agencies 
that  gather  momentum  of  their  own  and 
never  really  have  to  undergo  a  rigorous 
searching  challenge  to  their  existence, 
however  out-of-touch  and  useless  they 
may  have  become. 

In  fact  I  want  the  legislative  record  to 
be  clear  in  S.  575  that  we  have  In  mind 
substantial  changes  for  the  field  com- 
mittee perhaps  including  a  different  fol- 
low on  entity  altogether.  I,  myself.  Intro- 
duced legislation  last  March  which 
would  establish  a  Federal-State  Natural 
Resources  and  Land-Use  Planning  Com- 
mission for  Alaska,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  this  might  prove  the  organization 
Into  which  the  field  committee  Is  folded. 


In  any  event  it  makes  good  sense  to  me 
that  we  should  not  lose  the  important 
base  that  the  field  committee  provides. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  harder  and  more 
expensive  to  Government  because  of  the 
startup  costs  to  launch  something  from 
scratch  than  it  is  to  build  on  a  viable 
activity  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  most  press- 
ing Issues  confronting  us  today  in  the 
field  of  public  administration  are  the 
problems  of  interagency  coordination  on 
the  one  hand  and  intergovernmental  co- 
operation on  the  other.  And  while  both 
are  important,  the  second  Is  more  so,  be- 
cause it  involves  not  money  and  eflfl- 
ciency  alone  but  the  success  or  failure  of 
whole  programs. 

The  field  committee  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  help  in  both  these  problems  In 
Alaska  and  provides  a  model  for  the  de- 
sign of  similar  arrangements  elsewhere. 
It  should  not  be  struck  down,  but  be  con- 
tinued. 

At  this  very  moment  probably  the  two 
biggest  policy  problems  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  in  Alaska  have  to  do  with 
the  oil  pipeline  permit  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Alaska  Native  claims.  Inter- 
agency and  intergovernmental  relations 
are  all  wrapped  up  In  both  these  prob- 
lems to  an  incredible  degree.  The  whole 
question  of  the  future  of  State-Federal 
relations  in  Alaska  will  be  affected  for 
years  to  come  by  the  outcome  of  these 
two  major  issues. 

Clearly  this  is  no  time  to  do  away  with 
the  kind  of  mechanisms  that  are  work- 
ing to  foster  smoother,  more  orderly, 
more  effective  Federal-State  partner- 
ships where  neither  Is  a  junior  partner. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  felt  it  would  be  useful 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  facts  surrounding  one  of  the 
less  well  known  parts  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  voted  against  Appalachla;  I  sun 
not  voting  against  Appalachla  now.  I 
was  the  author  of  one  of  the  Appa- 
lachla bills  before  there  ever  was  an 
Appalachla. 

What  disturbs  me  is  this  new  theme 
of  the  other  body  that  if  $uiy  measure 
originates  in  this  body,  we  are  deprived 
of  having  it  prevail  in  conference,  pro- 
vided the  other  body  does  not  want  to 
accept  it.  In  other  words,  they  are  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  the  right  now  to  Ini- 
tiate all  new  legislation,  other  than  the 
right  in  us  to  increase  or  decrease  cer- 
tain figures  or  sums. 

I  think  this  is  wrong.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  rise  to  haunt  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Every  Senator,  at  some  point 
or  other,  is  going  to  find  out  that  he  has 
been  scarred  by  this.  He  is  going  to  come 
in  with  a  proposal;  he  is  going  to  seek 
in  that  proposal  to  add  some  new  matter 
to  a  bill.  The  conferees  In  the  other  body 
are  going  to  say.  "The  Parliamentarian 
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tell  us  we  don't  have  to  take  anything 
you  do." 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  hog-tie  itself 
and  become  a  slave  of  the  other  body, 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
vote,  in  my  view,  upon  the  procedural 
question.  If  the  c<«iference  report  Is  re- 
jected, we  can  refer  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  We 
can  consider  the  House  proposal  there, 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Senate, 
and  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  act  upon 
it. 

Senators  will  be  voting  for  their  own 
rights  and  authority  if  they  vote  to  reject 
this  conference  report.  It  would  not  bind 
them  in  any  way  as  to  what  they  might 
do  later  upon  this  proposal  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
mcs).  If  he  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  he 
would  vote  "yea";  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay".  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
and  the  Senator  frcMn  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDAu)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkx)  .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoxm) .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
coiT),  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  are  absent  on  ofQclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxbn)  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rtbicoit) 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikzn)  .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bxnnitt).  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fawwin).  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansin). 
the  Saiator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hxvska).  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  are  absent  on  oflB- 
clal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cttrtis)  is  absoit  because  of  death  In  his 
family. 

The  Soiator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MirNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Beluion)  Is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senattv 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mvnot)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45. 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

INo.  84  Leg.i 
TSAS — 46 


Allen 

OambreU 

Muskle 

Andenon 

(H«vel 

Nelson 

Bayn 

Hart 

Paston 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

PeU 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackaon 

flchwelker 

Byrd,  V». 

^larkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Bpong 

Case 

Magntiaon 

StennlB 

ChUet 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Churcb 

McCleUan 

Crauston 

UcOee 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

EastUmd 

Montoya 

Tiinney 

Ems 

Mois 

NAYS— 33 

WUllama 

Allott 

Donilnlck 

Percy 

Baker 

Fong 

Prouty 

BeaU 

Ooldwater 

Proxznlre 

Bogga 

Orlffln 

Roth 

Brock 

Oumey 

Rube 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Soott 

Buckley 

Javlte 

Smith 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

TWt 

Ctooper 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Pack  wood 

Tower 

Dole 

Pearson 

Welcker 

PRESENT   AND   QIVINa   A   LIVE   PAIR  AS 
PRBVIOUSLT  RKCX>ROED — 1 

EUender,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 21 


Alkea 

Hansen 

Mathias 

Bellmen 

Harris 

McOovern 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Cannon 

HoUUiga 

Mondale 

CurtU 

Hninka 

Miindt 

Fannin 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Fulbright 

Long 

Young 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
vote  is  an  affirmation  of  the  Senate's 
confldence  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
employment. The  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development, 
Senator  Montoya.  has  worked  with  great 
energy  and  dedication  on  this  legislation. 
Senator  MnsKn  and  Senator  Eagleton 
were  extremely  helpful  in  our  conference 
deliberations.  And  although  we  had  hon- 
est differences  about  procedures,  the  mi- 
nority conferees  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Cooper,  Senator  Baker,  and  Senator 
Dole,  approached  their  work  In  a  serious 
effort  to  find  the  best  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  unemployment.  These  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  all  conscien- 
tious and  able  Senators,  and  I  am  appre- 
ciative of  their  work  on  this  important 
legislation. 

The  majority  and  minority  staff  have 
once  again  displayed  their  ability  to  help 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  come 
to  grips  with  difficult  legislative  prob- 
lems. I  commend  all  of  them  for  their 
efforts  and  especially  single  out  M.  Barry 
Mega,  chief  counsel;  Bailey  Guard,  mi- 
nority clerk;  PhUhp  Cummings,  John 
Yago,  Da\1d  Sandoval.  Judy  Parente,  and 
Richard  Herod,  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  for 
his  generous  remarks.  I  join  him  in  giv- 
ing well-earned  recognition  to  the  con- 
tributions of  our  Senate  colleagues  In 
the  conference.  Each  of  them  played 
an  important  role  In  bringing  the  con- 
ference to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
I  ma<!t  pay  tribute  to  the  continued 
strong    leadership    and    inspiration    of 


Senator  Randolph  as  we  work  to  de- 
velop legislation  to  help  the  people  of 
ourcoimtry. 

THE  MHJTARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conaideratiaii 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  6531)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  In- 
crease military  i>ay;  to  authorize  military 
active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972 ; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WncKSR).  The  question  now  recurs  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  with  an  addi- 
tional 20  minutes  of  debate,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STENMIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  allotted  to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes is  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  I  have  agreed  that  he  would  open 
the  debate  and  I  would  utlll»  the  last 
few  minutes  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time. 

Ttie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  or  so  much  thereof  as 
I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
now  vote  on  this  amendment  within  20 
minutes.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  that  this  amendment  is  almost 
Identical  with  another  amendment 
which  we  rejected  last  week  in  connec- 
tion with  an  increase  In  pay.  That  was 
the  Hughes  amendment  which  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  42  to  31.  The  amend- 
ments are  almost  identical  in  amount 
except  that  this  sunendment,  the  Allott 
amendment,  carries  $39  million  more 
than  the  Hughes  amendment,  which  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  Presldait,  I  do  not  care  much 
about  having  order  if  we  can  just  have 
quiet. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  quiet  in 
the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  member- 
ship would  be  Interested  in  the  facts  as 
they  will  come  from  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  hope  also  as  they  come 
from  me. 

Mr.  President,  reviewing  the  facts,  in 
January  we  Increased  the  military  pay 
by  $1.2  billion  under  operation  of  law. 
The  bill  as  presented  here  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  makes  another  in- 
crease of  $1  billion,  effective  1  month 
after  this  bill  becomes  law.  Then,  next 
January,  by  operation  of  law  there  will 
be  another  increase  of  $1.2  billion.  That 
would  be  a  total  of  over  $3.2  billion  with- 
in a  span  of  13  months. 

This  amendment  would  add  another 
$1.75  biUion  for  a  total  of  $5.1  billion 
Increase  for  the  military  within  a  brief 
span  of  13  months.  That  is  the  proposal 
in  round  numbers.  This  is  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 


is  not  recommended  by  the  President  al- 
though he  is  the  father  of  the  so-oalled 
Volunteer  Army.  It  is  not  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  Is  op- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  by 
the  President.  It  is  opposed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Marines. 

Last  week  we  had  a  letter  dgned  by 
these  gentlemen  stating  they  opposed  this 
increase  at  this  time.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  best  for  the  military  program  as 
a  whole.  I  have  the  letter  before  me. 

That  is  not  all,  Mr.  President.  Talking 
about  the  mllltaiy  as  a  whole,  and  the 
necessary  military  program,  we  have 
pending  a  very  respectable  amendment.  I 
respect  the  authors  of  It.  It  proposes  to 
reduce  the  total  military  spending  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  down  to  some  $68  billion. 
My  official  figures  here  show  that  it  Is 
now  proposed  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  be  $75  billion.  The  Proxmlre  amend- 
ment proposes  to  reduce  that  amount  to 
$68  billion.  However,  this  amendment 
would  add  $1.7  billion  to  that  amount.  We 
would  be  going  in  both  directions  at  the 
same  time. 

I  submit  to  those  who  want  to  make 
these  reductions  that  this  amendment  is 
serious  business.  It  is  beyond  the  budget 
and  has  no  recommendation  except  the 
honest  judgment  of  those  who  sponsor  It. 
Where  are  we  going?  Furthermore,  these 
deficits  are  piling  up.  I  have  a  responsible 
estimate  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1971-72  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40 
biUlon.  So  we  do  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  this  Increase.  Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  money?  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  said  we 
would  have  to  pay  It  out  of  the  deficit. 
There  Is  no  provision  for  new  taxes  to 
take  care  of  this  burden  to  get  the  monev. 
It  will  only  run  up  the  deficit.  That 
means  It  would  contribute  to  another 
round  of  infiation. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
facts  of  life.  It  looks  as  If  we  are  on  our 
way  to  another  round  of  Infiation. 

The  plea  that  comes  in  time  after  time 
in  these  speeches  makes  reference  to  the 
poverty  level  of  these  men.  We  have 
checked  into  that.  We  have  already  in- 
creased these  sums  and  we  have  money 
In  the  committee  bill  that  will  Increase 
the  pay  for  these  lower  echelon  men 
which,  leaving  out  their  commissary  and 
PX  rights,  will  bring  their  Income  into 
the  neighborhood  of  what  it  is  on  the 
outside  for  yoimger  men  In  those  age 
groups.  Nothing  can  be  exact,  but  under 
the  committee  bill,  with  the  increase,  the 
average  fellow  coming  in  will  draw  $3,979 
for  a  year.  After  his  basic  training,  if  he 
makes  the  grade,  he  is  Increased  to 
$4,244.  At  the  end  of  2  years  with  normal 
promotions  he  will  be  getting  $5,851.  On 
the  outside  the  average  Income  for  18- 
and  19-year-olds  in  1968  was  $3,200.  For 
the  20-  and  21-year-old  group  in  1968 
the  figure  was  $5,000.  If  there  is  added  a 
20 -percent  increase  for  the  younger  ones, 
the  man  in  the  military  is  going  to  be 
getting  $5,851.  which  is  above  the  amount 
those  on  the  outside  get  and  in  skdditlon 
he  will  receive  commissary  and  PX  rights 
and  other  fringe  benefits  if  he  stajrs  In 
the  service.  In  addition,  he  wlU  be  on  his 
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way  to  one  of  the  finest  retirement  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  to  which  he  does  not 
have  to  contribute.  Those  are  the  hard 
facts  of  life. 

As  I  said  last  week,  this  debate  cannot 
be  won  on  the  poverty  issue  because  the 
facts  do  not  support  it.  I  have  an  esti- 
mate here  that  with  pay  increases  in  the 
committee  bill  there  will  be  only  778  mih- 
tary  families  at  the  most,  out  of  over  1.4 
miUion,  below  the  so-called  poverty  level 
adopted  by  the  President  in  connection 
with  one  of  his  ofiBcial  programs.  That 
is  about  5  out  of  10,000  families.  The  lack 
of  promotions,  and  being  reduced  in 
grade  after  they  get  their  promotions  is 
part  of  the  cause  for  the  conditions  of 
those  778  families.  Out  of  all  of  the  over 
1.4  million  families,  that  is  reducing  it 
to  the  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  what  new  facts 
are  there  now?  What  new  facts  are  there 
to  change  the  situation  one  iota  from 
what  we  had  here  less  than  a  week  ago, 
when  we  passed  on  this  huge  proposal, 
for  even  less  money,  and  it  was  rejected 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  42  to  31? 

I  know  that  if  this  voluntary  army  gets 
in  motion,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  any  recommendation  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  make,  and  add  that  money  so  as 
to  make  it  go;  but  let  us  not  get  the  cart 
before  the  horse  and  jump  in  with  the 
money  and  increase  the  salaries  and  find 
out  later.  If  it  does  not  work,  that  we  will 
be  stuck  with  salary  increases  that  can- 
not be  reduced.  I  submit  this  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  aware  of  the  suf- 
fering, alienation,  and  deep  national  de- 
visions  that  have  been  caused  by  the 
draft.  Often  overlooked  is  the  impact  of 
the  draft  on  the  military.  No  organiza- 
tion can  function  effectively  with  a  re- 
tention rate  of  less  than  7  percent,  the 
figure  for  today's  draftees.  This  problem 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  many 
GI's  must  lose  valuable  training  time  by 
performing  nonmilitary  functions — last 
week  it  was  learned  that  95,000  men  in 
the  Army  are  engaged  in  nonessential 
and  normiilitary  chores.  Military  effi- 
ciency is  further  reduced  by  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  moonlighting  by  serv- 
ice men — there  is  simply  no  way  that  a 
GI  can  be  at  peak  performance  if  he  is 
out  all  night  pumping  gas. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  problems 
caused  by  conscription,  for  they  were 
cataloged  in  great  detail  last  week  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania*  If  we  are  to  unite 
our  country,  and  create  a  more  profes- 
sional and  yet  voluntarj'  armed  force, 
there  can  be  no  delay  in  our  efforts  to 
end  the  draft. 

I  am  convinced  that  President  Nixon 


is  fully  committed  to  making  the  all- 
volunteer  force  a  reality.  It  is  Imperative 
that  we  in  the  Senate  give  him  all  the 
help  possible,  because  he  is  faced  vrith 
the  massive  job  of  removing  a  multi- 
tude of  wasteful  habits  brought  about 
through  the  prolonged  use  of  a  compul- 
sory system.  Therefore,  last  week  I  voted 
for  the  1-year  extension  in  order  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  achieve  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  a  zero  draft. 

By  a  narrow  margin,  this  body  has 
decided  against  the  1-year  limitation. 
But  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  2-year  extension  is  permissive,  not 
obligatory.  Although  we  may  extend  the 
authority  to  draft  for  2  more  years,  it 
is  incumbent  that  we  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  tools  needed  to  end  the 
draft  far  ahead  of  that  deadline. 

Modernizing  regulations,  improving 
base  housing,  and  civilianizing  non- 
military  functions  are  all  part  of  the 
program.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  most  important  step  we  can  take  is 
to  create  a  competitive  pay  scale. 

Today,  thousands  of  GI's  depend  upon 
public  welfare  and  food  stamps  for  sur- 
vival. Recognizing  this  problem,  the 
committee  bill  provides  pay  mcreases 
which  will  preclude  all  but  1,000  service- 
men from  qualifying  for  the  President's 
family  assistance  plan.  This  is  an  im- 
F>ortant  step,  and  the  committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  attention  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  the  military — but 
the  committee  bill  should  be  viewed 
merely  as  an  act  of  decency,  with  little 
connection  to  the  equitable  wage  scale 
that  is  the  key  to  an  end  to  the  draft. 

During  the  draft  hearings  in  the  House, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  testified  in  favor  of 
competitive  pay  schedule,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  Kelley  de- 
clared: 

Even  If  the  goal  of  zero  draft  was  not  at 
stake.  It  Is  unfair  to  use  the  power  of  the 
draft  to  enforce  inordinately  low  pay  levels. 

The  other  body  followed  this  percep- 
tive advice,  and  adopted  the  DOD  s  full 
pay  standard.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  however,  provided  a  re- 
cruit with  a  starting  salary  of  only  S3.- 
978.  over  $1,000  below  what  he  could 
earn  in  the  civil  service  entry  grade.  How 
can  we  end  the  draft  if  we  are  going  to 
ask  our  young  men  to  accept  such  a  larce 
financial  penalty  for  serving  their  coun- 
tlT? 

At  a  time  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  imderscored  the  importance 
of  respecting  the  military,  do  we  in  the 
Congress  show  them  respect  by  offering 
wages  that  are  a  fraction  of  those  earned 
by  their  civilian  counterparts?  Will  they 
feel  honored  when  they  learn  that  their 
new  pay  scale  elevates  them  to  a  step 
just  above  the  poverty  level? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  splf- 
evident.  We  will  not  be  able  to  establish 
the  image  of  military  service  as  an  hon- 
orable profession  imtil  we  discontinue 
the  practice  of  paying  our  servicemen 
dishonorable  wages.  By  creating  a  com- 
petitive pay  scale,  the  Allott  amendment 
provides  the  necessary  remedy.  And  I 
would  add  that  particularly  when  we  are 
drafting  young  men  to  fight  and  die  for 
their  coimtry,  it  is  intolerable  that  we 


would  pay  them  $1,000  less  than  their 
civilian  counterparts  are  earning.  By 
starting  recruits  at  $5,328  a  year,  the 
Allott  amendment,  which  implements 
the  pay  schedule  recommended  by  the 
Gates  Commission,  invests  mihtary  serv- 
ice with  the  dignity  it  deserves,  and  pro- 
vides the  incentives  for  a  volunteer  force. 

On  May  19,  1971,  I  requested  that  an 
article  by  R^resentative  Wh-liam  Stei- 
GER.  entitled  "Welfare,  Extra  Job.s  Sus- 
tain GI  Families,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. As  I  mentioned  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Steiger  has  worked  unceasingly  to  pro- 
mote the  dignity  of  the  military  by 
speaking  out  for  improvements  in  armed 
services  compensation.  Recently  Con- 
gressman Steiger  was  interviewed  by 
Mike  Keller  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
:n  which  he  points  out  that  proponents 
of  military  pay  raises  beyond  the  level 
authorized  in  the  committee  bill  cannot 
be  described  as  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's draft  pro{X)sals.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  interview  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Further,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  re- 
cently documented  the  deplorable  treat- 
ment of  low-ranking  enlisted  men  in  a 
series  of  articles  by  Richard  Hoyt.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  group  of  four  articles  is 
particularly  pertinent  to  our  discussion 
here  today  and  accordingly  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection  tiie  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

May  28,  1971] 

EM  Treatbd  "Deploeablt" 

(By  Mlfce  Keller) 

One  of  the  nation's  leading  spokesmen 
for  Improved  conditions  for  military  enlisted 
men  yesterday  said,  "The  armed  forces  must 
do  a  better  Job  of  providing  housing  lor 
servicemen  stationed  in  HawaU." 

Rep.  William  Steiger,  R-Wls.,  i:ere  for  a 
series  of  House  hearings,  said,  "It  Is  absolute- 
ly essential  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  expand  Us  on-base  housing  program  " 

Steiger,  an  advocate  of  an  all-volunteer 
army,  said  the  treatment  rendered  enlisted 
men  is  "deplorable  and  has  to  cease. 

"If  we  .are  going  to  have  an  all-volunteer 
army,  we  have  to  change  lingering  attitudes 
in  iilgh  levels  that  the  enlisted  men.  the 
guy  on  the  bottom  rung,  Isn't  worthy  of  bet- 
ter  treatment."   the   Congressman  .s.ild. 

Steiger  was  a  prime  mover  for  a  bill,  killed 
Wednesday  by  the  Senate,  that  would  have 
doubled  the  salary  paid  to  men  In  the  lowest 
pay  grades  A  private  E-1  now  earns  $134  a 
mouth. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  and  Steiger  feels  the  pay 
raise  "may  still  stand  a  chance"  th:5  con- 
gressional session. 

Steiger  and  his  colleagues  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "opponents  of  the  President's  draft 
proposals,"  but  the  Congressman  said  yes- 
terdiy.  "That's  Just  not  so." 

"Tlie  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  this  Issue  Is  to  pressure 
the  hell  out  of  them.  We  support  the  Presi- 
dent's prop>osaIs  only  we  want  them  passed 
this  year,  not  a  year  from  now  or  two  years 
from  now." 

Steiger.  the  author  of  a  Wa.shlngton  Poet 
article  on  the  GI's  plight,  said  he  waa  pleased 
that  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  followed  up 
his  article  and  localized  It.  The  series  by  re- 
porter Richard  Hoyt,  currently  appearing  in 
The  Advertiser,  will  b«  entered  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Steiger  said. 
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He  emphasized  that  "tremendous  chaoges 
In  attitude"  have  to  precede  the  creation  of 
an  all-volunteer  army. 

As  an  example  of  the  inequity  of  military 
life,  Steiger  said  men  In  the  lower  pay  grades 
went  without  pay  raises  from  1954-1964.  But 
there  were  substantial  pay  raises  for  men  in 
the  higher  ranks,  be  said. 

•And  the  last  military  pay  raise,  about 
two  years  ago,  increased  a  oolonel's  salary 
by  $134  a  month  whUe  an  £>-l  received  (6 
more  a  month,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  raise  bill,  Steiger 
said  the  Congress  Is  now  considering  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  which  Includes  "sut>stantlal 
Increases  for  on-base   housing." 


[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  May  27, 1971] 

Bexow  thx  Povxktt  Lkvki< — Mn.irAST  Ionokxs 

WrvEs  OF  Faar-TraiMMM 

(By  Richard  Hoyt) 

(Note. — The  U.S.  Senate  yesterday  turned 
down  a  proposed  military  pay  raise.  The  move 
was  bad  news  for  young  married  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines  and  airmen.  The  military 
services  do  not  want  first-term  servicemen 
to  be  msuTled,  but  23  per  cent  of  them  are. 
The  military  reserves  such  costly  amenities 
as  housing  and  moving  expenses  for  those 
who  plan  military  careers. 

The  resulting  hardships  are  severe  on  young 
servicemen,  especially  those  who  bring  tbelr 
wives  to  high-priced,  housing-short  Oahu. 

Advertiser  reporter  Richard  Hoyt  last  week 
talked  to  young  servicemen  to  see  how  they 
are  getting  along  here.  The  answer:  barely. 

This  Is  hlB  first  report) . 

If  the  military  services  wanted  a  first-term 
serviceman  to  have  a  wife  they  would  pre- 
sumably Issue  him  one  with  neatly  stencil 
letters  on  her  forehead:  Spouse,  Female,  One 
Each. 

The  serviceman  would  carry  on  from  there. 

In  basic  training  he  would  be  herded  onto 
a  bleachers  with  50  others  In  his  plight  for 
a  one  hour  block  of  Instruction,  by  a  bache- 
lor NCO.  on  wife  maintenance. 

But  Federal  regulations  do  not  authtxlze 
wives  for  first-term  servicemen.  The  results 
for  these  "non-command  sponsored"  fam- 
ilies, as  they  are  called,  are  not  only  very 
unfunny,  they  are  tragic. 

Rougtily  33,000  American  servicemen  on 
their  first  tour  of  duty,  23  per  cent  of  all  ac- 
tive duty  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  ma- 
rines are  married. 

Probably  most  of  these  men  were  either 
drafted  or  forced  by  the  draft  to  enlist  In 
a  system  that  does  not  acknowledge  the  need 
to  support  the  families  of  the  four  lowest 
enlisted  ranks. 

The  restilt  has  been  described  by  Rep. 
William  A.  Steiger,  Republican  of  Wisconsin, 
as  a  virtual  "poverty  cycle"  for  low  ranking 
enlisted  men. 

"The  draft  survives  as  a  last  vestige  of  the 
ancient  custom  whereby  the  rich  and  ptower- 
f ul  forced  the  poor  and  weak  to  provide  serv- 
ices at  subsistence  wages,"  Steiger  concluded 
after  a  recent  tour  of  Mainland  military  basee. 

"Conscription  has  been  jvistlfied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  valid  power  of  the  state 
In  times  of  'grave  emergency  or  national 
peril.'  But  the  recent  legislative  history  of 
military  pay  makes  It  plain  that  the  pri- 
mary function  of  conscription  has  been  to 
depress  military  compensation  to  a  point 
where  a  disenfranchised  minority  of  the  cit- 
izenry has  been  compelled  to  bear  a  grossly 
disproportionate  share  of  the  costs  of  de- 
fense." 

What  would  Steiger  have  said  had  he  toured 
Oahu  where  the  cost  of  living  is  30  per  cent 
higher  than  on  the  Mainland?  The  bousing 
pinch  Is  also  tougher  on  Oahu  wblch  last 
year  accommodated  42.000  ofllcert  and  en- 
listed men  plus  another  15,700  aboard  ships 
homeported  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  mlllt*ry  dlaoouragee  the  first-termer 


from  bringing  bis  family  with  him  to  Ha- 
waU. Lacking  appropriate  regulations,  the 
services  cannot  proiblMt  "non-command 
sponsored"  families. 

The  Federal  regulation  that  all  services 
must  follow  Is  simple:  "A  member  In  pay 
grade  E-4  (less  than  four  years  of  service), 
E-3,  E-2,  or  E-1  is  considered  at  all  times 
to  iM  without  dependents." 

A  married  recruit  with  two  children  as- 
signed to  a  Mainland  post,  according  to  Stei- 
ger, receives  $3,500  per  year  Including  allow- 
ances for  quarters,  subsistence,  child  support 
and  tax  advantages. 

The  Federal  poverty  line  for  the  same  size 
famUy  Is  93,900  per  year. 

First-termers  assigned  on  Oahu  are  eligi- 
ble for  cost  of  living  allowances  Intended  to 
help  with  the  cost  of  living  here,  but  Fed- 
eral regulations  deny  them  these   benefits 
which  are  allowed  the  career  aoldler: 
Free  travel  of  dependents. 
Transportation  of  household  effects. 
Dislocation  allowance. 
FamUy  separation  allowance. 
Such    non -command    sponsored    famUlee, 
with  the  exception  of  one  block  of  mUltary 
housing  at  Schofield  Barracks,  are  denied  on 
poet  housing. 

HawaU,  second  to  Alaska  In  cost  of  Uvlng, 
Is  one  of  29  states  that  do  not  allow  welfare 
payments  to  service  families. 

Oovernment  standards  for  low  income 
budgets  allow  a  fajnlly  of  four  a  minimum 
of  $1,905  a  year  for  an  adequate  diet.  On 
tlie  basis  of  Interviews  conducted  by  The  Ad- 
vertiser It  appears  that  some  non-oommand 
families  here  may  not  have  tbat  much  to 
spend  after  rent  and  transportation. 

Servicemen  are  eUglble  for  food  stamps 
here.  But  a  married  serviceman  with  a  fam- 
Uy of  four,  acoordlng  to  Stelger's  statlsttce. 
Is  allowed  subsistence  payments  of  only  $554 
^  year.  He  Is  eligible  for  $846  a  year  In  food 
stamps. 

He  Is  eligible  for  commissary  purchases, 
which  tbe  mlUtary  estimates  carries  a  20  per 
cent  savings,  but  conunlssarles  axe  located 
onmllltary  reservations. 

Virtually  all  non-sponscM«d  servicemen  on 
Oahu  live  "on  tlM  economy,"  which  means  in 
off- post  bousing. 

Higher  rents  near  tbe  posts  force  them 
away  frc«n  the  commlasaries. 

A  1970  Defense  Department  survey  re- 
vealed that  more  than  one  half  tbe  wives 
of  first- termers  worked  to  supplement  tbelr 
Incomes. 

The  necessity  of  having  a  working  wife 
may  be  no  news  to  an  Island  man.  But  look 
at  what  the  serviceman  faces: 

There  are  fewer  joba  available  to  the  serv- 
ice wife  because  of  City  and  State  residency 
requirements  which  discriminate  against 
those  new  to  the  Island. 

He  is  not  eligible  for  the  $30  a  month  sep- 
aration allowance  should  he  leave  bis  wife 
at  home  to  live  with  her  parents  or  her 
mother-in-law.  Of  ooiirse  she  doesn't  want 
that. 

She  wants  to  come  to  HawaU.  She  does  but 
Is  forced  to  Uve  under  poverty  conditions. 
She  feels  unwanted  and  complains  about  tbe 
State  which  doesn't  bring  much  aloha  from 
local  residents. 
Next:  A  look  at  Army  enlisted  men  here. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  May  28,  1971] 

Fob  Some  GI's,  "It's  Tottgh"  Herz 

(By  Richard  Hoyt) 

If  a  soldier  Is  19  years  old.  married,  and 
on  his  first  tour  of  duty,  life  in  Hawaii  Is  no 
pcu-adlse.  It's  an  unending  round  of  high 
rent,  food  blUs  and  telephone  bills. 

There  are  ai^Jroxlmately  568  such  soldiers 
on  Oahu — of  pay  rate  E-4  or  below  and  wltb 
lees  than  four  years  of  service — trying  to 
buck  the  high  cost  of  living  with  a  famUy. 

Tbe  Army  calls  them  "non-command  spon- 
sored"  families.   That  term  has  nottUng  to 


do  wltb  the  preferences  of  icxjal  commanders. 
It  is  a  service-wide  term  for  first  tovir  service- 
men who  have  yet  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  career  In  tbe  military. 

It  Is  a  product  of  a  system  which  relies  on 
the  draft  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
soldiers. 

If  a  married  young  enlisted  man  cannot 
wangle  an  assignment  near  bis  home  town  be 
can  get  Into  trouble.  It  is  especially  bad  to 
be  assigned  to  Oahu — 2,500  miles  from  the 
Mainland. 

Ma].  George  D.  Bennet,  conunander  of 
Headquarters  Company  Troop  Command, 
Schofield  Barracks,  bas  had  to  counsel  a 
nimiber  of  these  men  In  assignments  both 
here  and  on  the  Mainland. 

Bennet  said  It  Is  usually  tbe  volimteers 

rather  than  the  draftees  who  get  Into  trouble. 

He  described  draftees  as  older  and  more 

mature.  Those  who  enUst,  he  said,  tend  to  be 

younger  and  less  stable. 

"In  many  cases  tbe  Individual  Is  Just  Im- 
mature. He  can't  handle  his  finances." 
Bennet  said. 

"These  girls  (the  ■wives)  are  18  or  19,  many 
of  them,  and  this  Is  their  first  trip  from 
home. 

"It's  tbe  first  term  RA's  (regular  Army) 
usually.   The  draftees   are   usually   older. 

"Some  of  tbese  girls  run  up  phone  bills 
of  $300  to  $400."  be  said. 

In  tbe  mid-1960s,  Bennet  was  a  company 
commander  at  Ft.  Carson,  Colo.  "It  wasn't 
too  much  of  a  problem  over  there. 

"Over  here  I  can  appreciate  tbe  fact  that 
they  want  their  families  with  them.  It  Isn't 
easy  to  visit  home  like  It  Is  on  tbe  Mainland. 
"But  they  have  to  pay  for  tbeib.  When  they 
first  get  here  trying  to  find  an  apcu-tment, 
why.  It's  tough.  It's  hard  finding  one  tbey 
can  afford." 

A  recent  survey  by  Tom  Zoller.  chief  of 
family  housing  and  billeting  at  Schofield, 
found  an  api»oxlmate  total  of  568  non- 
oommand  sponsored  Army  families  on  Oahu. 
Some  149  of  those  families  enjoy  the  rare 
prlvUege — for  them — of  on  post  bousing. 

Spec.  4  Gary  U  Lindsay  and  his  wife  Uve 
in  one  of  the  units  in  the  GO  Housing  Area 
at  Schofield. 

Lindsay's  one-bedroom  apartment  at  GO  Is 
neat,  clecm  and  comfortable. 

"I  can  do  anything  with  tbe  place  I  want 
to  but  I  have  to  do  It  myself."  said  Lindsay. 
"They  will  give  me  two  gallons  of  paint  and 
a  bnish  and  say  have  at  It. 

"Tbe  paint.  Incidentally,  Is  white,  so  you 
have  to  tint  it.  But  tbat  only  costs  50  cents. 
For  an  inexpensive  place  to  Uve  in  Hawaii, 
I'm  willing  to  do  a  UtUe  painting." 

The  quartermaster  at  Schofield  will  Isstie 
furniture  to  residents  of  GO  or  to  service- 
men "living  on  tbe  economy"  (renting  an 
apartment  In  Wablawa  or  elsewhere). 

Lindsay  has  a  good  deal  but  it  could  come 
to  an  end  both  for  him  and  tbe  other  non- 
sponsored  famlUes  If  tbe  Army  should  ex- 
perience a  sudden  Influx  of  troops.  Command 
sponsored  families  would  have  preference  for 
GO  apartments. 

There  Is  at  least  one  OJ.  rumor  that  GO 
wUl  soon  be  closed  to  non-sponsored  fam- 
ilies. It  may  not  be  true  but  It  fosters  an 
insecurity  wblch  is  unnerving. 

And  some  young  servloemen.  Including 
Spec.  4  Jerome  Rogers,  feels  even  living  In 
GG  bas  its  drawbacks.  If  you  Uve  In  GO  your 
rent  of  $65  a  month  Is  deducted  from  your 
paycheck  and  you  lose  your  bousing  allow- 
ance. 

"If  I  could  find  an  apartment  on  the  out- 
side at  $130  or  $140  a  month,  I'd  come  out 
even,"  said  Rogers. 

Spec.  4  Russ  Stanford  agreed  but  added, 
"Most  of  tbe  places  In  Wablawa  are  $160  or 
more.  If  you  get  a  place  for  $130  It's  a  rat 
hole." 

GO  is  good  by  Wablawa  standards.  "If  I 
was  to  find  something  like  tbat  on  the  out- 
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■Ide  it  would  eo«t  me  tlOO  a  month,"  MUd 
Bog«n. 

Stantord  had  bla  wife  and  diUd  with  him 
onoe  before  but  could  not  aupport  her.  She 
returned  to  the  Ualnland  but  will  be  coming 
back  soon. 

"Qetting  started  here  la  what's  hard,"  he 
said.  "But  I  oouldnt  make  It  out  here  an- 
other year  without  my  family." 

Spec.  4  Brian  Davltt,  a  photographer  with 
the  Signal  Corpa,  unlike  Rogers  and  Stanford, 
was  drafted. 

Davltt  also  Is  a  sculptor;  his  wife  Is  a  pot- 
ter. She  made  their  dishes  and  found  work 
In  a  pottery  shop.  He  made  their  furniture 
and  some  of  their  oocykware. 

"We've  had  a  preUy  good  time  of  It."  Davltt 
said.  "I  can't  complain  at  all.  We  like  It  out 
here." 

Davltt,  In  fact,  would  Uke  to  stay  In  Hawaii 
and  Is  looking  for  a  Job  here  as  a  photog- 
rapher. 

The  big  difference  between  a  non-spon- 
sored and  a  sponsored  family  Is  that  the  non- 
^Moeond  famlllea  are  Intflglble  for  on  poet 
bousing  and  they  cannot  travel  or  have  their 
household  goods  shipped  at  government  ex- 
pense. 

Lt.  Col.  William  L.  KlchoU.  chief  of  the 
military  personnel  division  at  Scbofleld,  feels 
some  servicemen  exaggerate  the  disadvan- 
tage they  STiffer  at  not  having  all  the  their 
household  goods  shipped  at  government  ex- 
pense. He  said  they  are  allowed  a  shipment 
of  afiO  pounds. 

"He  can  bring  lots  of  things  with  260 
pounds.  This  Is  in  addition  to  the  66  pounds 
be  brought  with  him  on  the  airplane." 

Also,  Nichols  said,  the  non-sponsored  serv- 
icemen know  in  advance  they  cannot  sup- 
port a  wife  here. 

"Normally  they  come  alone  and  then  they 
have  their  wives  follow.  So  they  usually  have 
an  Idea  of  what  the  problems  are  before  they 
bring  their  wives  with  them." 

Furthermore  the  Bed  Ones  and  the  Army 
Xmergeney  Relief  Fund,  supported  by  serv- 
icemen's donations,  stand  ready  to  help  them 
should  they  get  Into  troulde,  he  said. 

The  Red  Croes  will  offer  a  loan  first  and 
then  a  grant  If  necessary,  he  said. 
Next:  The  Air  Force  Enlisted  Man. 

{From   The   Honolulu   Advertiser,   Iday   29, 
1971) 

It's  a  43-Month  Wait  vob  HousiMa  at 

HtCKAU 

(By  Richard  Hoyt) 
The  O.I.'B  say  life  In  the  military  Is  always 
hurry  up  and  watt.  If  you're  an  Air  Force 
sergeant  (pay  rate  E-4)  ocnimltted  to  a  aU- 
year  tour  of  duty  you  have  to  wait  42  months 
for  on-poet  housing  at  Hlckam  Field. 

At  first  blush.  It  looks  like  such  a  ser- 
geant might  get  to  live  on  poet  the  last  eIx 
mfxnths  of  his  48-mootb  tour  here — If  he's 
lucky. 

Of  course  not  all  enlisted  men  have  to  wait 
that  long.  Senior  enlisted  men  and  those 
with  long  service  In  the  Air  Force  are  mored 
to  the  top  of  the  list. 

There  are  1,300  currently  on  the  list. 

The  enlisted  men  who  moet  need  on-poet 
housing  are  not  eUglble  for  the  list.  Some 
800  of  these  men,  pay  rate  E~l  through  E-4. 
are  thrown  with  their  families  onto  the  mur- 
derous Oahu  housing  market. 

The  local  Air  Force  command  doesn't  like 
the  situation.  The  commanders  here  try  to 
be  afi  fair  as  they  can.  But  there  is  a  limited 
number  of  housing  units  available. 

Air  Force  officers  don't  like  the  low  pay 
scales  for  the  bottom  four  enlisted  ranks 
either.  And  that  lant  their  fault.  Congress 
writes  the  paycheck. 

Also,  people  are  too  quick  to  compare  mili- 
tary paychecks  with  clvlUan  paychecks.  Such 
oomparisons  are  rarely  fair  to  the  military. 

They  almost  never  take  into  aocormt  the 


hidden  but  real  benefits  of  such  things  as 
PX  privileges  and  free  medical  and  dental 
care.  But  you  have  to  enjoy  life  segregated 
on  a  military  base  to  enjoy  all  those  services. 
And  It  doesn't  help  the  very  real  plight 
of  the  married  man  trying  to  live  <»i  S-3  or 
E-4  pay.  If  he  U  assigned  to  Oahu,  his  wife 
will  have  to  work  in  order  few  his  family  to 
subsist. 

If  he  has  a  child  or  his  wife  can't  work, 
he  has  to  have  a  lot  of  imagination  to  keep 
his  family  together. 

"I  pay  $200  a  month  out  In  Walpahu  and 
I  have  to  come  in  and  out  every  day,"  said 
Sgt.  (E-4)  Carl  Barone. 

"If  my  wife  didn't  work  Td  be  stuck.  The 
transportation  costs  money  but  I  cant  get 
any  closer  to  base.  The  cloeer  you  are  to  base, 
the  higher  the  rents  are." 

Barone  said  he  has  a  sergeant  friend  who 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  Into  housing  leased 
by  the  government.  He  said  the  sergeant  had 
to  give  up  $195  a  month  In  housing  and 
other  benefits  to  live  In  the  apartment  which 
was  far  smaller  tlian  his  Walpahu  umt. 

"You  don't  win  In  that  case,  really,"  he 
said. 

Sgt.  Randy  Sharps  agreed. 
"Most  of  the  places  I  can  afford  to  live 
In  are  sub-par.  You  cant  afford  anything 
better. 

"My  wife  wM-ks  so  I  can  afford  a  $300 
apartment.  But  I  had  a  hell  of  a  time  find- 
ing It." 

Barone  said  Oahu  landlords  keep  a  close 
eye  on  military  pay  hikes. 

"As  soon  as  the  landlord  finds  we  get  a 
raise  they  raise  our  rent.  It's  happened  to  us 
twice,  onoe  for  $16,  onoe  for  $10." 

Barone  said  he  has  been  tempted  to  send 
his  bride  of  six  months  to  the  i>*»<t<i^tii^ 
so  he  can  save  money. 

"We  are  planning  on  going  home  In  Sep- 
tember. TO  do  that  means  cutting  back  to 
aero  and  you  cant  live  on  zero." 

He  said  life  on  the  housing  list  is  ter- 
ribly frustrating  for  the  low  ranking  en- 
listed man. 

"The  guy  (on  the  list)  is  going  to  think 
about  going  AWOL,  divorcing  his  old  lady 
or  killing  himself.  He  cant  live  here  on 
what  he's  getting." 

Airman  1.0.  Stephen  Bennett,  said  his  sit- 
uation is  "very  discouraging. 

"After  I  get  through  with  the  rent  and 
bills,  I  dont  have  anything  left.  I  really 
have  to  scrape  to  make  it. 

"I  can't  afford  tlie  rent  I'm  paying  now 
and  I've  got  two  years  to  go." 

Barone  re-enlisted  recently;  he  received  a 
$3,000  re-up  bonus. 

"Yeah.  $3,000  and  bang!  Just  gone.  The 
$3,000  paid  all  my  bills  and  now  I'm  back 
into  the  same  rut." 

Sharps  said.  "You  cant  get  enough  money 
in  the  bank  to  meet  emergencies.  You  have 
to  go  down  to  the  loan  company  and  pay 
those  Interest  rates." 

"Unless  they  do  something  to  Increase 
the  benefits,  I'm  getting  out.  They  will  have 
to  pay  me  more  money  or  I'm  shipping  out," 
said  Barone. 

Sgt.  Carl  Jones  agree:  "That's  it." 
Jones,  married  and  with  a  seven-month- 
old  child,  pays  $235  a  month  rent  for  an 
apartment. 

"The  young  airman  says  'it  will  take  me 
forever  to  make  It  to  base  (housing) ,  I'm 
not  going  to  wait  that  long.'  You  can't  get 
the  guy  to  re-enlist  under  those  conditions," 
Barone  said. 

The  airmen  The  Advertiser  interviewed 
didnt  like  Oahu  or  life  on  it.  Similar  feel- 
ings were  expressed  by  14  of  17  soldiers  and 
sailors  interviewed. 

A  frequent  complaint  was  that  local  firms 
wont  extend  credit  to  enlisted  men.  And 
some  alleged  that  prices  In  local  stores  go 
up  for  servicemen. 

"As  soon  as  they  find  oiit  you're  military, 
everything  goes  up."  said   Barone. 


Bennett  claimed  a  local  policeman  dis- 
orlminated  against  him  in  the  investigation 
of  an  automobile  accident. 

He  said  a  car  driven  by  a  local  man  forced 
him  to  the  side  of  the  road  by  cutting  sharp- 
ly In  front  of  him.  Bennett's  bumper  struck 
the  other  man's  rear  fender. 

"The  policeman  took  the  other  guy  aside 
Ha  dldnt  even  talk  to  me.  He  came  back  and 
•aked  me  If  I  would  like  to  pay  for  the 
damage  out  of  court." 

Next:  The  Navy's  P-Llne. 

(From  The  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
May  81,  1971] 

Th«  MniTAiT's  Top  Sccxrr  la — How  EMs 
Makx  Ei<n>8  Mket 

(By  Richard  Holt) 

An  enlisted  sailor  struggling  up  through 
the  bottom  four  levds  of  pay  is  not  married 
when  he  arrives  for  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
From  the  Navy's  point  of  view  it  doesn't 
matter  if  he  happeoa  to  have  a  wife  or  not. 

Ha  la  not  married  because  the  military 
services  do  not  consider  marriage  appropriate 
for  low  ranking  enlisted  men.  Proper  support 
for  these  families  would  be  exi>enalve.  And 
for  thoae  who  stick  with  the  Navy,  Ufe  be- 
oonMBbettOT. 

The  Navy  discourages — but  cannot  pro- 
hibit— a  aeaman  from  bringing  his  wife  with 
him  to  Oahu. 

But  the  seaman  must  pay  for  his  wife's 
air  fare  and  support  her  on  pay  intended 
for  a  single  man  and  modified  only  slightly 
to  accommodate  his  new  circumstance. 

He  Is  not  eligible  for  Navy  housing.  Neither 
Is  he  eligible  for  a  numbw  of  other  benefits 
intended  to  help  the  married  sallCM-  who  has 
made  it  past  what  is  known  in  Navy  slang 
as  the  "P-Une"  (peon  line).  "Hie  P-Une  Is 
a  four-year  enlistment  term. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  government-paid 
shipment  of  bis  household  belongings  and 
for  Navy  housing  he  must  achieve  an  E-4 
pay  scale  (Petty  OfBoer  Third  Class)  with  at 
least  four  years  of  service  or  he  must  have 
enlisted  for  a  six-year  term. 

"Otherwise  you  are  Just  words,"  said  PO 
3.C.  Vincent  J.  Doetaler. 

Dostaler  Is  lucky.  His  wife,  a  registered 
nurse,  is  employed  at  Queen's  Medical  Center. 

"If  my  wife  wasnt  working  Td  be  living 
by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  from  pay  day  to  pay 
day.  Others  arent  so  lucky  ae  me.  They  have 
to  scrimp  like  hell  to  buy  a  $3  case  of  beer 
onoe  a  month." 

Young  sallc»«  are  warned  before  they  leave 
the  Mainland — and  after  they  arrive  here — 
not  to  bring  their  wives  to  Hawaii. 

But  It's  asking  a  lot  of  a  young  wife  for 
her  not  to  see  what  Hawaii  Is  an  about. 

Navy  Chaplain  Charles  Shaw  would  agree 
with  Doetaler.  "I  know  you  may  say  this  Is 
easy  for  me  to  say  (Shaw  Is  a  MHnmander) 
but  I  think  a  man  and  a  wife  ought  to  be 
together. 

"I  think  we're  suffering  from  antiquated 
thinking  that  has  been  gathering  dust  for 
years." 

And  It's  not  that  the  married  men  have  all 
the  problems.  Even  a  single  sailor  in  Hawaii 
Is  hard-pressed  to  afford  basic  amenities  he 
enjoyed  as  a  civilian. 

Seaman  Apprentice  (E-2)  Robert  Hill,  a 
young  South  Carolinian,  has  one  disastrous 
vice  for  a  man  of  his  rank — ^he  makes  car 
payments  of  $73  per  month.  He  said  as  a 
civilian  such  payments  would  be  within  his 
means. 

But  with  the  $113  a  month  remaining, 
"even  getting  stuff  like  shaving  cream  and 
razor  blades  at  the  PX  is  a  hassle,"  he  said. 

Of  the  $113,  he  sends  $30  or  $40  home  to 
help  his  mother.  "Once,  after  I  got  the  allot- 
ment sealed  in  the  envelope,  I  dldnt  have 
enough  money  for  stamps." 

If  Hin  resents  his  situation,  look  at  the 
cases  of  two  pretty  young  WAVES,  Seaman 
(E-4)  Mlchele  F.  Preeton  and  Seaman  Terry 
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Ii.  DeWeese.  Miss  Preston  Is  engaged  to  be 

married   to  a  sailor.   Mrs.   DeWeese   Is   mar- 
ried to  a  sailor  serving  in  Vietnam. 

If  Mrs.  DeWeese  was  not  a  WAVE,  say 
If  she  waited  tables  In  a  Pearl  c:Mty  restau- 
rant, her  husband  could  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  her  support  and  a  quarters  allow- 
ance— a  total  sum  of  about  $190  a  month. 

"I  can't  get  any  of  the  benefits  a  depend- 
ent wife  can  get.  We  even  had  to  fight  for 
separation  pay  because  he's  in  Vietnam. 

"They  say  he  has  a  place  to  sleep — on  the 
ship — and  I  have  a  room — in  the  barracks. 
But  I  can't  live  on  ship  and  he  can't  live 
in  the  barracks." 

Miss  Preston  said  her  fiance  is  shore-sta- 
tioned, yet  the  Navy  wont  consider  her  a 
dependent  after  she  Is  married,  "simply  be- 
cause I'm  In  the  Navy." 

So  both  women  are  forced  to  live  in  a 
crowded   barracks. 

The  Navy  does  not  deliberately  persecute 
its  enlisted  personnel.  Pay  and  allowances 
for  all  services  are  set  by  the  same  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  scale. 

Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  (B-8)  D.  L.  Kra- 
mer, a  personnel  specialist  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
said  It  Is  Navy  policy  that  an  enlisted  man 
below  the  P-Llne  "is  not  considered  to  have 
dependents  even  If  he  does." 

A  married  sailor  must  have  shore  duty 
to  qualify  for  a  housing  allowance  and  then 
must  get  the  command's  permission. 

"The  base  pay  (for  E-1  through  E-4)  Is 
60  low  we  have  to  run  very  fast  Just  to 
stand  still."  said  M.  L.  Ornelles,  director  of 
the   finance   center. 

Ornelles  said  recent  acroes-the-board  pay 
raises  did  nothing  to  close  the  gap  between 
high  and  low  ranking  enlisted  men. 

A  Navy  family  Is  not  eligible  for  welfare 
because  the  State  assumes  that  it  Is  cared 
for  by  the  military — even  though  the  family 
Income  may  fall  below  the  poverty  line. 

Navy  families  are  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing supported  by  Federal  money — such  as 
the  Hawaii  Housing  Authority.  But  they  are 
frequently  on  the  bottom  of  long  waiting 
lists. 

Furthermore,  Navy  families  who  do  make 
it  Into  public  housing  such  as  Kuhio  Park 
Terrace  are  likely  to  encounter  resentment 
from  those  who  feel  such  housing  should 
be  reserved  for  local  people. 

Also  young  wives  with  talents  they  could 
have  sold  on  the  Mainland  labor  market 
must  buck  City  and  State  residency  require- 
ments of  up  to  three  years  before  they  can 
be   hired. 

Those  are  Just  some  of  the  obstacles.  Yet 
young  sailors  still  want  to  have  their  wives 
with    them. 

Dostaler  Is  working  hard  to  make  E-6 
before  he  leaves  so  his  household  belongings 
may  be  moved  at  government  expense. 

P.O.  3.C.  Peter  O.  Menlhan.  married  and 
with  a  B.A.  in  psychology,  drives  a  truck  for 
the  Navy.  He  had  to  go  to  Wabiawa  to  find 
an  apartment  he  could  afford. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Allott  amendment  to  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  as  a  means  of  re- 
lieving the  economic  strain  on  our  mili- 
tary personnel  that  is  causing  many 
of  them  to  seek  welfare  to  get  help  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  pres- 
ent level  of  pay  Is  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  military  person- 
nel, and  we  carmot  allow  Uiis  to  continue. 

Senator  Aixott's  amendment  in  effect 
concentrates  increased  pay  benefits  on 
junior  personnel,  primarily  enlisted  men. 
It  substitutes  the  pay  provislonjs  of  the 
Gates  Ccnnmisslon  report  for  the  provi- 
sions contained  In  the  bill  out  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 


I  am  compelled  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  uncon- 
scionable conditions  under  whidi  many 
of  our  military  pe<vle  must  live. 

Some  feel  this  imy  increase  of  $1.7 
billion  would  help  bring  about  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  I  still  have  grave  reser- 
vations about  the  desirability  of  a  volun- 
teer army  in  times  of  mobilization  and 
crisis,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  amend- 
ment's funding  provisions  will  lead  to  a 
mercenary  army.  Instead.  It  would  re- 
lieve the  economic  strain  on  the  troops. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consrait  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  two  statements 
with  respect  to  this  subject  matter,  one 
entitled  "We  Can  Afford  Equitable  Mili- 
tary Pay  and  a  Stronger  Defense  Capa- 
bility," and  the  other  relating  to  the 
claim  that  this  is  a  $5.1  billion  Increase. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  Can  AiroXD  Eqtjttabu!  MnJTAKT  Pat  and 
A  Stkong  Dxixnsx  GAPABn.rrT 

Mr.  President,  the  military  pay  Increase 
proposed  by  the  amendment  I  have  Intro- 
duced does  cost  money.  As  a  result,  some 
Senat<M-s  are  concerned  lest  the  pay  raise 
proposed  by  my  amendment  would  restilt  in 
a  crippling  cut-back  in  spending  for  other 
vital  defense  programs. 

In  this  regard,  their  concern  may  have 
been  aggravated  by  a  letter  sent  by  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  David  Pack- 
ard, to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator  Stennis. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Packard  wae  arguing 
against  the  Senate  adoption  of  the  House- 
passed  pay  schedule.  Because  this  pay  sched- 
ule involves  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  money  as  the  Gates  Commission  sched- 
ule, his  argument  deserves  consideration  in 
connection  with  this  pending  amendment. 

The  crux  of  Mr.  Packard's  letter  rests  on 
the  assertion  that  such  a  pay  Increase  will 
involve  a  net  rise  of  $1.7  billion  over  antici- 
pated spending  levels,  and  that  this  will  be 
very  imdesirable  for  reasons  contained  in 
these  sentences  from  his  letter: 

If  we  had  to  accommodate  such  an  Increase 
within  a  fixed  spending  total,  it  would  have 
an  extremely  serious  Impact  upon  our  na- 
tional security.  If  the  cut  were  to  l>e  applied 
proportionally  among  manpower  and  other 
areas  of  the  budget,  it  wotild  involve  (a) 
reductions  of  over  250,000  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  below  authorized  levels  for 
June  1972  and  (b)  a  cut  of  over  $2  billion  in 
budget  authority  outside  the  pay  area,  re- 
quiring a  6%  cut  m  contracts  plaimed  for 
the  FY  1972  program.  This  would  lead  to 
major  base  reduotlona  and  realignment  ac- 
tions and  serious  economic  dlalocatlons. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  three  points 
by  way  of  refutation  of  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard's  argument. 

(1)  The  biU  that  would  result  from  my 
amendment  would  not  be  $1.7  billion  more 
expensive  than  the  bill  for  which  the  Admin- 
istration anticipated.  There  would  be  no 
such  departure  from  what  the  Administra- 
tion anticipated.  True,  my  proposal  would  in- 
crease manpower  pay  spending.  Bat  that  is 
not  the  whole  stacj  ot  this  bill  or  of  fcH«- 
seeable  developmenta  in  defense  spending. 

The  Administration  favors  substantial  pay 
Increases  in  the  very  near  future.  It  favors 
a  two-step,  two-year  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately $3.7  billion.  It  favraa  an  increase  of 
approximately  $1  blUion  this  year.  What  the 
amendment  I  am  propoatng  does  la  spend 
$2,667  biUlon  in  basic  pay  increases  thU 
year.  It  does  this  with  one  simple  replaoe- 
ment:  it  replaces  that  provision  of  the  bill 
which  would  provide  $908  million  for  beato 


pay  increases.  Thus  the  amendment  I  am 
pn^oslng  accelerates  by  one  year  the  Admin- 
istration's military  pay  spending  program 
and  It  does  this  by  adding  $1,759  billion. 

Fortunately,  prudent  and  Judicious  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  reducing  overall  man- 
power will  yield  some  substantial  unantici- 
pated savings.  These  reductions  will  total 
56.000  "average  strength"  (Army:  50,000; 
Navy:  3,000;  Air  Force:  3,000)  and  112,000 
"end  strength."  (Senators  who  wish  to  re- 
fresh themselves  on  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  can  consult  page  35  of  the  committee 
report.)  If  we  use  the  widely  accepted  figure 
of  a  $10,000  saving  per  unit  of  manpower 
reduction,  we  see  that  by  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  '72  the  level  of  manpower  spending  will 
be  reduced  by  over  a  biUlon  dollars  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  manpower  reductions. 

This  means  that  the  prc^wsed  $1,756  bU- 
llon  Increase  in  spending  for  manpower  will 
not  have  anything  like  the  alarming  Impact 
on  total  defense  spending  that  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Packard  mentions. 

Tnerefore,  Mr.  President,  the  first  point  of 
refutation  Is  that  when  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  speaks  of  the  problem  of  accommo- 
dating a  net  increase  of  $1.7  billion  within 
a  fixed  spending  total,  he  Is  dealing  with  an 
improper  figure. 

(2)  The  second  point  to  note  concerns  the 
examples  of  economies  which  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Packard  says  would  be  forced  upon 
the  DOD  by  an  increase  which  he  wrongly 
assumes  will  be  a  net  of  $1.7  billion. 

Just  to  take  one  example,  be  says  that  It 
would  force  layoffs  of  250,000  military  and 
civilian  personnel.  This  la  an  implausible 
figure.  Even  if  we  were  to  figure  only  an 
$8,000  cost  reduction  for  each  person  cut 
from  the  clvUlan  or  Defense  Department  pay- 
roll, that  would  reduoe  costs  by  $2  billion, 
or  $300  million  more  than  the  $1.7  billion 
which  the  Deputy  Secretary  mistakenly  as- 
sumes would  have  to  be  saved  to  avoid  a 
net  increase  In  unanticipated  coets.  And  that 
$1.7  billion  Is  very  much  more  than  the  real 
Increase  In  unanticipated  net  spending. 

With  emphasis  on  Just  this  one  example, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  belabor  the 
point  by  refuting  the  other  suggestions  of 
crippling  hardships  that  would  strike  DOD 
if  pay  Is  increased  In  the  amount  herein 
suggested. 

(3)  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  uses  two 
hypothetical  constructions  to  introduce  the 
list  of  allegedly  impending  hardships.  He 
says,  "if  we  have  to  accommodate  such  an 
increase  within  a  fixed  spending  total,  it 
would  have  an  extremely  serious  impact  upon 
our  national  security.  If  the  cut  were  to  be 
applied  proportionally  among  manpower  and 
other  areas  of  the  budget,  It  would  involve 
.  .  ." — and  then  Deputy  Secretary  Packard 
lists  the  hardships  he  foresees.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  Deputy  Secretary's  hypotheses. 
They  seem  to  imply  that  the  Congress  will 
legislate  irreaponsibly.  The  Deputy  Secre- 
tary's fear  would  only  be  realized  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  Congress  were  to  admin- 
ister something  as  clumsy  and  irresponsible 
aa  a  deep  across-the-board  slash  of  defense 
spending.  But  I  can  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress would  behave  in  this  way.  Certainly 
the  Senate,  which  Is  undergoing  a  re-birth 
of  mterest  in  the  details  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policies,  is  not  apt  to  abdicate.  Its  duty 
to  Judge  each  proposed  expenditure  on  Its 
merits.  Thus  I  think  the  Deputy  Secretary's 
fears  are  unfounded. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the 
computations  or  Inferences  advanced  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  in  opposition  to  a  military 
pay  increase  of  the  size  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  under  consideration.  I  am  more 
perstiaded  by  some  other  remarks  by  my 
friend,  the  Deputy  Secretary. 

'These  remarks  were  made  by  him  at  a  press 
conference  on  March  23  of  this  year.  At  that 
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press  conference  he  was  asked  for  his  opialoa 
of  the  Idea  of  combining  DOD's  two-year 
two-atep  pay  Increase  into  a  one-year  in- 
crease of  the  size  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing. 

In  answering,  Mr.  Packard  said  this: 

"We  felt  that  It  would  b«  wise  not  to  take 
the  full  step  at  this  time  and  If  the  Congress 
wants  to  move  faster  and  will  give  us  the 
money  to  move  faster.  I  would  see  nothing 
wrong   with   this. 

•I  think  In  equity  it  would  be  a  good 
thing.  These  fellows  are  not  getting  paid 
what  they  ought  to  be  paid. 

"The  only  problem  we  have  is  that,  to  the 
extent  that  pay  comes  out  of  our  hide  other- 
wise, well  have  leas  funds  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  we're  already  low  on.  We  have 
already  been  pinched  on  these  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  man  In  any 
affection  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Packard. 
Hl«  record  of  service  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment stands  as  a  luminous  model  for  all 
government  officials. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  offering  continuing  support  for  a 
high-level  R&D  effort. 

I  am  content  to  let  Senators  Judge  by  my 
past  record  whether  I  am  apt  to  undertake 
an  action  that  will  Involve  reckless  spending 
or  a  hazard  to  the  strength  of  our  defense 
capability.  The  record  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  unambiguous  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  DOD  con- 
tention that  it  cannot  live  in  FY  "72  with  a 
pay  expenditure  almost  exactly  equal  in  size 
to  the  pay  expenditure  anticipated  for  FY 
'73.  I  am  convinced  that,  with  our  help,  they 
can  live  with  them,  and  indeed  they  will 
benefit  from  them  In  many  ways. 


Pkom  thk  Ottzcz  op  Senator  Gordon  Allott 
(R-CoLo.) 

I  want  to  take  note  of,  and  refute,  the 
suggestion  that  a  vote  at  this  time  to  In- 
crease basic  pay  by  $1.7  billion  over  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  wUl  cause  $5.1  billion 
to  be  ^ent  on  military  pay  Increases.  That  Is 
not  a  sensible  suggestion.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  that  figure,  one  must  take  the  basic  pay 
Increase  that  I  propose  (a  $1,759  billion  in- 
crease over  the  Administration  propoeal  of 
$908  million  Increase — $3,667  billion)  and 
then  sweep  together  two  other  sums  that 
are  not  related  to  any  vote  we  take  here. 

The  first  sum  Is  approximately  $1.2  billion 
resulting  from  the  7.9  percent  co«t-of-llving 
Increase  made  effective  for  military  pay  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  The  second  sum  that  must  be 
added  is  the  $1.2  billion  resulting  from  the 
7.4  percent  oost-of-llvlng  increase  planned 
to  become  effective  January  1,  1972. 

In  short,  one  can  only  construct  a  $5.1 
billion  figure  If  one  takes  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  increase;  and  the  $1.7  billion 
Improvement  to  that  proposed  by  this 
amendment:  and  then  add  on  the  cost-of- 
living  Increase  made  effective  six  months  ago; 
and  finally  add  on  the  coet-of-llvlng  increase 
planned  for  six  months  from  now. 

But  this  Is  really  beside  the  point.  The  real 
point  is  that  oost-of-llvlng  increases  we  en- 
tirely extraneous  to  our  consideration  here 
and  It  la  Important  to  understand  why  they 
are  extraneous. 

The  objective  of  cost-of-living  Increases  Is 
to  maintain  pay  for  federal  employees  In 
what  evsr  relation  exists  at  a  given  time  with 
regard  to  rising  pay  In  the  private  sector  dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  the  cost  of  living  Is 
rising.  But  this  mechanism  for  maintaining 
the  status  quo  does  nothing  to  close  the  de- 
plorable gap  between  military  pay  and  pay 
for  similar  skills  and  employment  In  the 
private  sector. 

The  cost-of-Ilvlng  increases  are  necessary 
to  prevent  a  further  dsferiorafion  of  existing 
deplOTaX)le  conditions.  The  purp>ose  of  my 
amendment  Is  to  improve  the  conditions,  ft 
is  obvious  that  the  cost-of-living  increases 


are  mere  holding  actions  on  behalf  of  hard 
pressed  people.  Of  the  $1.2  billion  involved 
in  the  January  1,  1971,  oost-of -living  in- 
crease, those  In  grade  E-1  get  a  mere  $16.2 
miUion  and  those  In  grade  E~2  get  only  $31 
million.  (The  figures  for  both  grades  will  be 
about  the  same  for  the  planned  January  1, 
1972,  cost-of-living  increase — $16.4  million 
for  grade  E-1  and  $31.3  million  for  grade 
E-2. )  Thus  these  two  low  grades  receive  less 
than  $50  million  i>er  year  from  a  sum  of 
$1.2  billion.  This  is  not  surprising  when  one 
considers  what  Is  involved  in  (say)  a  7.9 
increase  in  an  E-l's  pay  or  a  7.4  percent  in- 
crease In  an  E-2's  pay  under  present  sched- 
ules. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter we  are  discussing  today  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  not  by  people 
who  are  self  interested.  Rather,  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
froai  Colorado  over  a  number  of  years 
because  of  the  dramatic  question  of 
equity. 

I  am  informed  that  the  present  com- 
mittee bill  would  still  leave  1.008  mili- 
taiT  families  eligible  for  the  welfare  rolls. 
With  regard  to  inadequate  pay,  consider 
the  following  statement  which  was  e.x- 
tracted  from  the  statement  of  Air  Force 
Time  Editor  Bob  Schweitz  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1971.  Air  Force  Times,  in  which 
he  says: 

Prom  1952  to  1965  there  were  no  pay  raises 
for  enlisted  men  with  fewer  than  two  years 
of  service.  The  raises  for  all  other  grades 
since  1952  have  more  than  doubled  those  for 
the  "under  two's". 

Overall,  the  military  force  has  received  a 
cumulative  pay  hike  of  154.3  percent  since 
1952,  while  the  Junior  enlisted  men  have  re- 
ceived only  86%.  Including  the  raise  effec- 
tive January  1,  1970.  .  .  . 

This  points  out  exactly  what  the  Al- 
lott amendment  is  designed  to  do  in 
adopting  the  pay  scale  of  the  Gates 
Commission. 

I  go  back  to  his  statement: 

The  problem  Is  more  than  one  of  per- 
centages. It  is  also  one  of  cold  cash  differ- 
ences spelled  out  by  the  percentages. 

For  example,  the  January  1  raise  was  7.9 
percent  across  the  board  in  basic  pay.  At  the 
E-1  recruit  level,  it  meant  a  $9.90  monthly 
increase.  For  an  0-6  with  26  years,  the  same 
7.9  percent  meant  a  $132  raise.  Thus  the 
raise  of  the  0-6  alone  totaled  almost  as  much 
as  an  E-l's  present  basic  pay  of  $134,40. 

Then  he  went  on  and  said : 

The  "spread"  In  monthly  basic  pay  be- 
tween the  recruit's  mere  $134.40,  the  super- 
graders  roughly  $750-975,  the  colonels 
$1800,  and  the  four  star  general's  nearly 
$3000  appears  entirely  out  of  line  and  total- 
ly unrealistic  Yet  officialdom  in  recent  ye.irs 
has  allowed  It  to  take  place  with  apparently 
little  concern  or  protest. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  in  a 
situation  like  this  of  the  old  song  of  many 
years  ago  which  had  a  line  In  it  which 
went,  "The  rich  get  richer  and  the  pocir 
have  cWldren."  Certainly  with  regard  to 
military  pay  raises,  the  people  at  the  low 
end  of  the  pay  scale  have  not  gotten 
justice — let  alone  riches. 

Under  present  pay  scales,  the  average 
recruit  earns  only  $2,750,  including  basic 
pay  and  allowances  for  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence. Under  any  comparison,  this 
wage  rate  is  clearly  inadequate,  because 
the  average  minimum  wage  annualizes 
to  $3,300. 


The  Senate  bUl  would  raise  the  E-1  to 
$3,978.  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said,  while  this  amendment  would 
raise  the  E-1  to  $5,328. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1968 — the 
last  year  sm  age  cohort  comparison  was 
made — the  Census  Bureau  found  the 
aversige  income  for  a  full-time  working 
high  school  graduate,  age  20-21,  was 
$5,000.  Over  70  percent  of  the  accessions 
are  high  school  graduates,  tmd  the  me- 
dian age  of  induction  is  20.4  years.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  the  committee  pay  pro- 
posal and  the  Gates  Commission  pro- 
posal, as  regards  20-year-olds,  w^e  see 
that  the  Gates  Commission  proposal  is 
clearly  superior. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  equity  be- 
tween Federal  employees.  DOD  studies 
have  estabhshed  a  linkage  between  E-3 
and  aS-3.  in  terms  of  similarity  of  job 
responsibility  and  standards  of  perform- 
ance, and  have  set  the  desirable  pay  for 
an  E-3  at  approximately  $5,700.  The 
committee  proposal  falls  far  below  this, 
at  $4,509  for  an  E-3.  while  the  Gates' 
proposal  would  pay  him  $5,646. 

Mr.  President,  sure,  there  are  plans  for 
a  7.4-percent  cost-of-living  increase  for 
January  1.  1972.  But  what  will  that  do 
for  the  soldiers  who  need  help  the  most? 
The  raise  of  last  January  and  the  raise 
of  this  coming  January  are  only  raises  to 
keep  them  even — holding  actions — as  far 
as  inflation  In  this  country  is  concerned. 
Under  the  7.4  cost-of-living  increase 
planned  for  January  1,  1972. 

A  major  general  would  receive  a 
monthly  increase  of  $204.71,  but  E-4's. 
corporals  with  over  4  years'  service, 
would  get  only  $26.40. 

Where  is  there  any  justice  in  a  situa- 
tion like  that?  New  recruiLs  would  get 
a  paltry  $9.94  monthly  increase  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  7.4-percent  cost-of-living 
increase. 

Clearly,  cost-of-living  increases  do 
little  for  those  who  need  help  the  most, 
r>nd  we  can  only  help  them  by  adjusting 
their  pay  schedules,  as  my  amendment 
does. 

Secretary  Laird,  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  said  that 
even  considering  cost-of-living  Increases, 
the  military  ser\'ices  are  in  poor  competi- 
tive position  compared  to  civilian  profes- 
sons  and  occupations  which  are  open  to 
young  men  entering  the  job  market. 

The  administration's  pay  proposal  will 
not  change  that.  Only  the  amendment 
under  consideration  will  change  that  and 
will  make  these  ser\'1ces  truly  competi- 
tive. 

We  must  remember  that,  as  regards 
military  pay,  the  word  "noncompetitive" 
is  a  polite  way  of  saying  "unjust." 

The  pending  amendment  will  make 
military  pay  competitive  and  just  and, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  my  reason 
for  offering  it. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  final  point.  At  a 
press  conference  on  March  23  of  this 
year,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
David  Packard,  answered  some  ques- 
tions, and  he:e  is  what  he  said : 
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We  felt  that  It  would  be  wise  not  to  take 
the  full  step  at  this  time,  and  IX  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  move  faster  and  will  give  us 
the  money  to  move  faster,  I  would  see  nothing 
wrong  with  this.  I  think  In  equity  It  would 
be  a  good  thing.  These  feUows  are  not  get- 
ting paid  what  they  ought  to  be  paid.  The 
only  problem  we  have  is  that  to  the  extent 
that  the  pay  comes  out  of  our  hide  other- 
wise, we  will  have  less  funds  to  do  some  of 
the  things  we  are  already  low  on.  We  have 
already  been  pinched  on  these  things. 

I  must  say  I  am  in  full  accord  with  his 
last  statement.  I  do  not  think  they  should 
have  to  take  this  pay  raise  out  of  the 
other  programs  which  they  have,  and  I 
shall  work  to  support  every  one  of  them. 

But  I  would  think  it  is  high  time  that 
we  adopted  some  of  the  principles  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  >  has  talked  about  for  so  long,  as 
have  many  others. 

Whether  we  are  for  a  volimteer  army  or 
not.  either  way,  the  Allott  amendment 
makes  good  sense  in  doing  justice  to  the 
men  who  are  drafted  and  to  the  men  who 
volunteer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  expired.  All  time  haiang 
expired,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  115^  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  twhen  his  name 
"as  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  'after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
Piur  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
So-alh  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr.  C.\NNON),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ( Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF>.  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'  Mr.  Long )  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr.  McGovern)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 


Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Curtis)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  have  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 51 

Allott 

Domlnick 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Pong 

Moss 

Baker 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Gurnev 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bcllmon 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brock 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Percy 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cook 

McGee 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 27 

WUllams 

Allen 

Elleuder 

Scott 

Bentsen 

Ervln 

Smith 

Bible 

Oambrell 

Spark.Tian 

Bo^gs 

Griffin 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cotton 

^!cClellRn 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eaeleton 

Roth 

Tower 

Eastland 

Sazbe 

Weicker 

PRESENT    AND    GIVINC.    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 
Goldwater,  for. 
Stevenson,  against. 
Tunney.  against. 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Cannon 

Curtis 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Hansen 


Harris 

Hsrtke 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Ixing 

Mathias 


McGovern 

Mondale 

Mundt 

RlblcoS 

Young 


So  Mr.  Allott's  amendment  'No.  115) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  and  Mr.  JAVITS  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    122 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  amendment  No. 
122  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Gravel). 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment and  I  am  hoping  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  bring 
the  amendment  to  a  head  quite  rapidly, 
if  the  chairman 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  yield  briefly, 
will  the  Chair  announce  the  time  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  have  been  allocated  to  the  ques- 
tion. Ten  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  obvious- 
ly, if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
accept  the  amendment,  I  am  prepared 
for  a  voice  vote  and  will  not  detain  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  The  com- 
mittee raised  the  statute  of  limitations 
from  5  years  to  13  years  for  those  who 
violate  the  law  in  not  registering  on  their 
18th  birthday.  All  other  facets  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  are  subject  to  a 
5 -year  statute  of  limitations.  I,  there- 
fore, find  it  unusual  that  we  chould  be 
so  punitive  with  those  who  break  the  law 
in  this  regard,  because  if  u  person 
chooses  not  to  show  up  for  induction  so 
as  to  break  the  law,  he  has  a  5-year  not 
a  13-year  statute  of  limitations  against 
iiim. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  totally  disen- 
chanted with  the  policy  of  Government, 
to  my  mind,  it  would  strike  a  poor 
chord — rather  than  continuing  the  pres- 
ent statute  of  limitations — to  strike  out 
in  a  punitive  way  at  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  in  such  a  discriminatory  way  by 
raising  the  statute  of  limitations  in  this 
pai-ticular  area. 

It  Is  interesting  that  a  person  can 
fail  to  pay  his  income  tax  and  he  un- 
dergoes a  6-year  statute  of  limitations 
but  a  young  man  failing  to  register  for 
the  draft  on  his  18th  birthday  is  sub- 
ject to  an  unusual  liability  In  this  re- 
gard. 

Justice  Black  has  made  the  position 
clear.  It  is  no  more  complex  than  that. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  state 
his  position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  but,  in  my  judgment,  I  could 
not  accept  the  Senator's  modification. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  These  yoimg  men  are 
under  obligation  of  law  to  register  for 
possible  induction  at  18  years  of  age. 
They  are  supposed  to  come  In  within  5 
days.  They  are  liable  for  that  service 
imtU  they  have  reached  their  26th  birth- 
day. Deferments  are  in  addition,  but  we 
do  not  have  to  go  into  that. 

Here  are  two  young  men  hving  on  op- 
PKBite  sides  of  the  street.  They  become  18 
years  of  age  on  the  same  day.  One  goes 
down  to  the  proper  place  and  registers 
according  to  law.  He  responds  to  his  draft 
board  and  does  everything  they  tell  him 
to  do.  If  he  is  sent  to  Vietnam,  he  goes. 

The  young  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  decides  not  to  register,  and 
does  not  do  so  in  the  intervening  8  years 
until  he  is  26  years  old.  He  disappears 
somewhere,  in  some  way.  He  does  not 
obey  anything.  He  does  not  take  any 
chance  on  registering  with  the  habillty 
that  goes  with  it.  He  chooses  the  other 
path. 
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That  is  what  we  call  in  law  a  contlnu- 
Ing  offense.  He  continues  to  be  liable  to 
register,  but  the  statute  of  limitations 
barring  prosecution  will  not  begin  to  nm 
until  his  26th  birthday.  It  runs  5  years 
further. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  saying 
that  is  all  right,  even  though  he  did  not 
register  at  all  and  did  not  do  anything. 
That  is  a  liability,  a  responsibility,  under 
the  draft  suid  under  the  law.  for  failure 
to  register  on  his  18th  birthday,  in  the 
same  way  the  yoimg  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  did  comply  with  the  law 
and  register. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  that,  and 
I  will  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  am  told  by  the  selective  service  that 
there  interpretation  of  the  law  is  that  the 
fellow  who  did  not  register  would  not 
be  liable  for  service  after  his  26th  birth- 
day. There  is  something  in  the  law  that 
says,  unless  he  Is  deferred,  why  he  is  not 
liable.  But  the  man.  having  absconded 
with  the  idea  of  not  being  deferred,  he 
just  did  nothing,  he  has  no  status  except 
evading  the  law,  I  am  not  willing  to  for- 
give him  when  he  Is  26  years  old,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  law  should  for- 
give him  either,  as  compared  to  the  young 
man  across  the  street  from  him  who  did 
comply  with  the  law.  He  absconded. 
Therefore,  let  the  8  years  pass  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  let  him  off.  It  is  sis 
simple  as  that.  I  would  say  that  he  should 
be  liable  for  prosecution  for  at  least  5 
more  years,  if  the  Government  sees  fit. 

Now,  if  it  is  a  case  of  mercy  or  dis- 
cretion, or  they  do  not  want  to  prosecute, 
that  Is  aU  right  with  me,  but  I  would 
not  discriminate  in  his  favor  as  against 
the  young  fellow  who  did  his  duty  and  did 
not  evade  the  law. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
in  the  name  of  Justice  and  commonsense. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  to  me?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickek).  Six  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  have  left? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  He  also 
has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Can  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  They 
have  already  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GEIAVEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  addressing  myself 
briefly  to  the  points  raised  by  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  there  is  a  slight 
discrepancy  that  does  exist  under  pres- 
ent law,  because  If  a  young  man  waits  5 
years  without  registering  and  he  be- 
comes 23  years  of  age.  if  he  is  appre- 
hended at  that  time,  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations has  expired  and  he  Is  not  subject 
to  prosecuticxi  and,  for  that  matter,  he 
Is  not  subject  to  reglstratlofi. 

Even  so,  the  law  should  be  corrected 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  registra- 
tion and  also  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  deferment.  A  person  who  has  a 
deferment  is  liable  up  to  the  age  of  35. 

What  they  coxild  have  done  would 
have  been  to  offer  an  amendment.  If  my 
amendment  passes,  I  will.  In  order  to  cor- 


rect the  situation,  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  correct  it.  That  would  make 
a  person  at  least  as  liable  as  a  person 
who  has  a  deferment.  In  that  case  we 
would  not  reward  a  draft  dodger  In  that 
respect. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  not  here  before,  my  colloquy 
was  with  reference  to  the  colloquy  had 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yesterday.  That  concerned  the  fact  that 
If  a  person  left  the  country,  it  is  my  in- 
terpretation— and  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
I  can  be  corrected  If  I  am  wrong — that 
If  he  is  out  of  the  country,  during  the 
time  when  he  is  out  of  the  country,  the 
statute  of  limitations  does  not  run 
against  him.  For  instance.  If  a  person  is 
In  Cantwia  for  10  years,  when  he  comes 
back  the  statute  of  limitations  begins  to 
run  again.  So,  the  person  woiild  not  be 
subject  to  the  statute  of  limitations  dur- 
ing the  time  he  is  outside  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  again  an- 
other facet  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. We  have  a  5-year  limitation.  If  a 
person  falls  to  file  an  income  tax.  we 
have  a  6-year  statute  of  limitations. 
When  that  time  expires,  he  is  liable  to 
pay  his  tax,  but  he  is  not  prosecuted  for 
failing  to  file  his  report.  So  obviously,  If 
it  is  good  for  the  tax  evader,  it  should  be 
no  more  punitive  for  the  person  who 
fails  to  register. 

There  will  be  one  interpretation  only 
put  on  this  matter,  and  that  Is  that  this 
is  a  capricious  and  punitive  act  on  the 
part  of  Congress  toward  yoimg  pet^le. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
follow  the  Interpretation  of  Justice  Black 
in  the  case  of  Toussie  against  United 
States.  I  read  from  that  opinion: 

We  are  not  convinced  that  limiting  proee- 
cutlon  to  a  period  of  5  years  following  the 
Initial  failure  to  register  will  slgnlflcantlj 
Impair  either  the  essential  function  of  rais- 
ing an  army  or  the  prosecution  of  thooe  who 
fall  to  register.  We  do  feel  that  the  threat  of 
criminal  punishment  and  the  S-year  statute 
of  limitations  Is  a  sufficient  incentive  to 
encourage  compliance  with  the  registration 
requirements 

Therefore,  we  need  not  impose  an  addi- 
tional period  of  time  to  make  it  a  13- 
year  statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  ) .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  asked  me  for  2  min- 
utes. I  will  then  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  yield  2  minutes 
at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 

Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hdmphrey)  .  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  would  perpetuate  an  inequity 
currently  in  effect  as  a  result  of  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court  last  year. 

In  his  amendment.  Senator  Gravel 
proposes  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
for  failure  to  register  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  begin  to  run  at  age  18 
instead  of  age  36. 


The  provision  that  such  statute  of 
limitations  begin  at  age  26  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Selective  Service  System 
In  the  present  legislation  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Tou%sie  v. 
United  States.  397  U.S.  112  (1970)  In- 
terpreted congressional  Intent  as  being 
that  failure  to  register  is  a  single  act. 
Consequently,  the  Court  ruled  that  pros- 
ecution could  not  take  place  once  a 
registrant  reached  the  age  of  23  years, 
5  days.  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  would 
uphold  the  Court's  reading  of  congres- 
sional Intent  and  would  perpetuate  the 
inequity  created  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  so  be- 
cause if  a  young  man  does  not  register 
with  the  draft  when  he  is  18  and 
remains  unnoticed  until  after  his  23d 
birthday,  he  would  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  for  this  violation  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  And  if  he  has 
not  registered,  he  certainly  could  not  be 
inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  who 
complies  with  the  law  by  registering  at 
the  appointed  time  Is  liable  for  Induction 
until  age  26. 

Amendment  No.  122  would  only  con- 
tinue to  perpetuate  this  inequity  which 
the  committee  bill  seeks  to  end.  The 
committee  bill.  In  effect,  declares  that 
an  individual  has  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility to  register  with  selective  service 
until  age  26. 

Thus,  if  at  age  26  the  young  man  has 
failed  to  fulfill  his  responsibility  to  regis- 
ter, the  5-year  statute  of  limitations 
would  begin  to  run  and  the  registrant 
would  be  liable  for  prosecution  imtll 
age  31. 

Mr.  President,  this  amiendment  dis- 
criminates against  the  young  m«m  who 
follows  the  law  and  registers  to  serve 
his  country.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  one  comment  with  respect  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

In  the  situation  involving  a  deferment, 
a  person  Is  already  under  the  Registra- 
tion Act,  having  already  registered.  Un- 
der the  law  he  has  been  given  a  defer- 
ment and  therefore  is  not  in  violation  of 
any  registration  act. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a 
criminal  act  of  failing  to  register.  It 
seems  to  me  that  since  the  person  is 
liable  for  service  until  the  age  of  26,  the 
statute  of  limitations  should  start  from 
that  time  and  not  from  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  stgree  with  the 
analysis  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
If  a  fellow  fails  to  register  and  absconds 
and  keeps  himself  concealed  until  after 
he  is  23,  he  would  not  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution for  what  he  has  done.  He  would 
go  scot  free  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
However,  he  is  sUll  liable  for  the  draft. 
But  If  he  dodges  It  until  he  is  26,  he  Is 
then  free  of  everything. 
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Mr.  President.  If  Senators  believe  that 
Is  right,  they  should  vote  for  the  sunend- 
ment  However,  there  will  be  one  vote 
against  it,  and  that  will  be  mine.  I  hope 
there  will  be  many  more. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  this 
should  be  so.  This  principle  of  a  con- 
tinuing crime  Is  basic  law.  The  matter  of 
a  deferment  has  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  said  that 
the  congressional  Intent  was  not  clear. 
Therefore,  It  said  he  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted after  5  years.  We  want  to  make 
congressional  Intent  dear  to  the  effect 
tliat  he  Is  not  going  to  be  relieved  from 
being  punished  5  years  after  his  18th 
birthday. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  2  mlnut«s  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  It 
Is  very  true  that  there  Is  Inequity  imder 
the  present  law.  But  we  are  not  direct- 
ing ourselves  at  the  Inequity  at  hand  by 
adopting  a  punitive  measure.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  that  will  take  up  the 
slack  of  those  3  years.  If  a  fellow  falls 
to  register  for  the  draft  and  he  Is  caught 
after  he  has  reached  23  years  of  age.  he 
does  not  have  to  go  to  jail,  but  he  does 
have  to  go  into  the  service.  That  is  true 
for  3  years.  However,  it  does  not  solve  the 
problem  by  making  him  liable  until  he  Is 
31  years  old.  We  solve  that  problem  in 
another  way.  We  do  not  do  it  by  adding 
on  another  8-year  statute  of  limitations. 

Here  is  one  interpretation  that  can  be 
placed  on  this.  We  do  not  decide  to  solve 
the  problem  by  adding  an  additional 
punitive  measiu-e.  I  think  that  would  ex- 
acerbate the  situation  that  exists  today. 
We  would  be  better  advised  to  agree 
to  my  amendment.  My  amendment 
leaves  the  law  the  way  it  is.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  correct  the  situation 
in  the  way  it  should  be  corrected  and  not 
in  the  punitive  fashion  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  jnield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Olilahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holloigs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyk),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff),  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
•Mr.  Long)  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovkbn)  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  SenAtor  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrh),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pdlbright)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BorNnrr).  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pahhdi)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansdc), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  the  S«iator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  Is  absent  because  of  death  In  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookk)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Munot)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrct) 
Is  detained  on  ofllcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brookx),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


[No.  86  Leg.] 

YEA&— 15 

Bayh 

Hart 

Packwood 

Church 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Oravel 

Nelaon 

NAYS— 63 

WlUlams 

Allen 

Eastland 

Muskle 

Allott 

Ervin 

Pas  tore 

Anderson 

Fong 

PeU 

Baker 

OambreU 

Prouty 

Beau 

Ooldwater 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Grlflln 

Randolph 

Bentaen 

Gurney 

Both 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Saxbe 

BoggB 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Jackson 

Scott 

Buckley 

Javlta 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Magnuson 

StennlB 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Symington 

Cook 

McOee 

Taft 

Coopw 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

MUler 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Montoya 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Aiken 

Hansen 

McOovem 

Bennett 

Harris 

MondEde 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Curtis 

HriLika 

Rlblcoff 

Eaiender 

Inouye 

Toung 

Pannln 
Pulbrlght 

Long 
Matblaa 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  (No.  122) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.    US 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment   (No.   113)    of  the  Senator  from 


Missouri  (Mr.  ElAGLXTON).  There  are  56 
minutes  remaining.  26  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  30  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute?  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  manager 
of  the  bUl,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  would  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  consider  the  possibility 
of  one-half  hour  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, iDfltead  of  the  remaining  56  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  on 
the  same  basis  as  before? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  a  short 
quorum  call,  so  we  can  talk  this  over? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 

the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  that 
the  time  previously  not  taken  out  of 
either  side  be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  majority  leculer  requested  that  we 
yield  back  all  time  except  15  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Apiece. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  In  response  to  the 
leader's  suggestion,  this  Is  a  rather  com- 
plicated amendment,  and  affects  the 
registration  laws  of  the  50  States.  It 
touches,  in  a  way.  upon  the  State  elec- 
tions, but  mainly  on  the  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  even  though  It  gives  the  Gov- 
ernor the  power  to  veto,  yet.  at  the  same 
time,  It  creates  quite  a  precedent  here 
concerning  the  registration  of  the  18- 
year-olds,  when  the  amendment  has  not 
even  been  adopted  yet. 

I  think  15  minutes  Is  not  enough  to  try 
to  explain  the  thing  for  the  proponents, 
much  less  those  who  are  in  opposition.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  be  more  inter- 
ested In  It  than  15  minutes  on  each  side. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  about 
6:30  tonight,  or  thereabouts,  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, because  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

When  the  Eagleton  amendment  has 
been  disposed  of,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  Hart  amendment.  There  are  2 
hours  allocated  to  the  Hart  amendmenL 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  those  2  hours 
will  be  used,  but  if  they  are,  that  would 
bring  us  close  to  9  o'clock.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  get  a  vote  closer  to  8 
o'clock  than  9  o'clock,  and  I  think  the 
prospects  are  good.  That  will  be  a  roUcall 
vote  also. 

It  will  be  followed  by  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  which  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business 
for  tomorrow,  and  there  will  be  3  hours 
on  that  amendment,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Taft  amendment  on  which  there  will 
be  3  hoiu-s  also,  and  then  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  one  or  two  drug  amendments 
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will  be  brought  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  tomorrow,  as  well  as  other 
amendments  which  will  be  considered. 

So  we  will  have  a  busy  day  tomorrow, 
a  rollcall  day,  and  then  on  Thursday  we 
will  take  up  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment,  and.  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  been  informed  or  are  not 
aware,  a  vote  will  occur  on  Wednesday 
the  16th,  on  that  amendment,  at  not  later 
than  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  think  I  also  ought  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  possibility  that  if 
a  void  occurs,  and  there  Is  time  available, 
the  education  bill,  which  was  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  this 
morning,  may  be  taken  up.  I  do  not  know 
when,  but  I  would  hope  that  Lf  a  hiatu.^. 
in  the  time  occurs  which  will  allow  us  to 
do  so.  we  can,  and  hopefully  on  a  time 
limitation  basis. 

Again,  there  will  be  no  meeting  of  the 
Senate  this  Saturday,  in  view  of  the  ar- 
rangement made  covering  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld amendment. 

I  hope  the  time  was  running  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  1  = 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  most  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  inquiry  about  the 
time.  How  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  now  has  21  precious 
minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  last  year  ac- 
cepted the  essential  justice  of  the  propo- 
sition that,  if  you  are  old  enough  to  fight 
in  a  war,  you  are  old  enough  to  vote  to 
elect  those  people  who  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  you  fight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  21  minutes,  and  deserves 
attention.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
acknowledged  that  prohibiting  18-year- 
clds  from  voting  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
amendment,  "particularly  unfair  treat- 
ment of  such  citizens  in  view  of  the  na- 
tional defense  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  such  citizens." 

That  quotation  is  from  title  III  of  last 
year's  act. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  would  make  the  right  to 
vote  a  reality  for  every  potential  serAice- 
man.  It  would  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  States  which  want  to  help  18-year-olds 
to  register  to  vote  when  they  register  for 
the  draft,  before  they  leave  home  and  go 
to  far-off  places,  and  before  many  of 
them  in  fact  may  go  to  war. 

It  IS  true  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  directed  that  Federal  postcard 
applications  be  delivered  to  all  qualified 
servicemen  in  hand  '  during  Federal 
election  years.  However,  the  great  va- 
riety of  State  registration  procedures 
often  make  voting  dlfiQcult  under  that 
1955  law.  For  example,  during  the  1970 
elections  in  the  State  of  Texas,  some 
servicemen  received  their  Federal  post- 
card applications  in  the  summer  of  1970, 


although  Texas  registration  had  already 
closed  in  January  of  1970. 

I  could  not  assert  that  all  servicemen 
who  wanted  to  register  in  my  own  State 
of  Missouri  were  even  able  to  do  so.  The 
States  are  entitled  to  their  differences, 
and  my  amendment  accommodates  the 
differences  between  the  States.  But  peo- 
ple in  the  service  of  their  country  are 
also  entitled  to  vote,  Mr.  President,  and 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  insure  that 
no  future  serviceman  is  denied  this  pre- 
cious right,  a  right  he  is  in  uniform, 
really,  to  defend. 

My  amendment  provides  that  when 
any  person  registers  with  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  imder  the  law  you 
must  register  within  10  days  of  your 
18th  birthday,  that  individual,  that  18- 
year  old,  wiU  be  informed  of  his  right 
also  to  register  to  vote  in  all  Federal 
elections  at  the  same  time.  It  also  pro- 
vides— and,  I  think,  this  is  very  im- 
portant, Mr.  President — a  State  option 
provision  which  allows  the  Governor  of 
any  State  who  does  not  like  this  partic- 
ular method,  who  thinks  it  is  inimical 
to  the  public  interest  of  his  State,  to 
veto,  as  it  were,  to  decline  such  assist- 
ance by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  within  30  days  of  the  en- 
actment. That  is.  in  any  State,  if  thi.s 
amendment  is  passed  and  becomes  part 
of  the  final  law  signed  by  the  President, 
within  30  days  of  the  enactment  of  the 
statute,  if  the  Governor  of  a  given 
State  says,  "I  think  this  procedure  is  un- 
wieldy," or  "I  think  it  is  Improper  for 
my  State,"  he  sends  a  letter  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  and  that 
State  is  not  covered  by  the  amendment, 
as  a  result  of  the  one  act  by  the 
Governor. 

Under  my  amendment,  registration  is 
not  mandatory-,  it  is  an  option  available 
to  the  draftee.  As  he  goes  in  to  register 
for  the  draft,  he  is  informed  of  his  right 
to  register  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 
He  does  not  have  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  if  he  is  not  so  mclined, 
and  it  would  simply  be  a  convenient  way 
oi  registering  18  year  olds. 

The  amendment  was  drafted  in  the 
spirit  of  Federal-State  cooperation  to  in- 
sure that  States'  rights  are  not  infringed 
upon  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  save  the  States  money  by  avoid- 
ing dual  verification  of  age.  It  would  be 
an  easj .  convenient,  and  inexpensive  way 
to  help  18-year-olds  to  register  to  vote 
at  the  same  time  they  register  to  fight. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  debate  we 
had  last  year  about  the  right  of  18-year- 
olds  to  vote  was  centered  on  the  fact  that 
if  one  is  old  enough  to  fight  for  his  coun- 
try, he  ought  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  electoral  process.  We  have  various 
State  laws.  Some  are  rather  simple  and 
convenient,  providing  for  mobile  regis- 
tration, going  house  to  house.  In  my 
State,  I  am  sad  to  say,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  register.  One  must  go  down- 
town, as  it  were,  to  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners,  and  register  to  vote. 

Why  should  we  make  voter  registration 
difficult?  Contrariwise,  why  should  we 
not  make  it  as  convenient  as  possible? 
Here  ic  an  18-year-old  who,  under  the 
law,  must  go  to  the  draft  board.  He  must 
sign  on  the  dotted  line  within  10  days  of 


his  18th  birthday.  Why  should  he  not 
have  the  opportimity,  if  he  so  desires,  to 
register  to  vote  at  the  same  time,  if  that 
is  compatible  with  the  desires  of  the 
Governor  of  the  particular  State  In  which 
he  is  resident? 

There  is  one  other  State  option  in  my 
bill  to  which  I  have  not  referred — to  wit, 
the  State  legislature  of  any  State  can 
add  to  this  bill  by  making  the  registra- 
tion required  for  the  Federal  election 
compatible  with  State  elections  as  well. 
However,  that  is  not  superimposed  upon 
the  State.  That  is  a  local  option  given  to 
the  State  legislature  in  a  bill  signed  by 
the  Governor.  If  they  desire  to  effectuate 
this  insofar  as  all  elections  are  concerned 
in  the  State  in  question,  they  are  given 
that  authority  under  section  3,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  hwe'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  29  minutes, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  as  always,  has  worked 
on  this  matter — and  he  is  excellent  when 
he  sets  his  hand  to  a  task — we,  never- 
theless, have  here  an  amendment  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act  that  goes  right 
into  the  sanctity  of  all  the  States  as  to 
their  registration  laws.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated subject,  especially  in  some  of  the 
larger  States  and  cities. 

A  principle  is  involved  here,  also  I 
do  not  see  how  we  could  pick  up  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
with  no  hearings,  with  no  reaction  from 
the  legislative  groups  of  the  States 
They  have  not  had  a  chance;  it  has  not 
been  publicized.  It  has  not  been  put  be- 
fore the  public,  except  within  the  last 
few  days.  It  was  submitted  on  May  25. 
There  is  very  little  response  here.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  said  he  has  heard  from 
two  Governors.  There  has  been  little 
response  from  the  Governors,  although 
the  Senator  does  have  a  section  that 
permits  a  Governor  to  veto  it  for  his 
State,  insofar  as  the  Federal  election 
is  concerned,  and  the  State  election, 
also.  That  shows  what  a  jumped-up  af- 
fair it  is.  I  do  not  think  a  Governor 
should  be  put  on  the  defense,  to  a  de- 
gree, to  have  to  veto  a  measure  of  this 
kind. 

This  is  a  cooperative  action,  as  the 
Senator  has  said:  but  the  States  have 
not  been  given  a  chance  to  cooperate  or 
to  be  heard.  The  reason  why  I  would 
not  readily  yield  back  my  time  was  that 
I  wanted  other  Senators  to  have  a  chance 
to  express  themselves  on  this  question. 
I  think  this  goes  to  the  very  vitals  of  the 
matter. 

I  recommended  that  my  State  approve 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
I  had  held  out  for  the  States  to  have 
the  right  to  pass  on  it.  So  I  am  not  hold- 
ing back  on  that  account;  not  a  bit.  But 
it  is  going  a  long  way  to  set  up  in  the 
Selective  Service  Act  a  registration  law 
for  50  States,  without  consulting  them, 
without  getting  the  benefit  of  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  and  without  giving 
them  a  change  to  propose  some  other 
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phsises  of  such  an  amenament  If  they 
were  in  favor  of  it. 

With  no  hearings  on  this  matter.  If 
we  were  to  take  it  to  conference  with  the 
House  conferees,  it  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation. 

The  Senator  has  a  right  to  present  the 
matter,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
adopt  the  amendment  tonight,  on  such 
short  notice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  Indicated  an  interest  In 
this  matter.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  whom  I  like 
best  and  see  most  often,  because  he  is  a 
neighbor,  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missoiori.  Yet,  time  after  time,  I 
find  myself  at  loggerheads  with  him  on 
legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  that  I  think  is  not  recog- 
nized in  this  country  and  should  be.  All 
through  the  years  when  the  question  was 
being  agitated  as  to  whether  18-year- 
olds  should  be  given  the  ballot,  It  was 
the  popular  and  natural  thing  for  peo- 
ple to  say  that  if  a  man  Is  old  enough 
to  offer  his  life  to  his  country,  he  is  old 
enough  to  vote.  I  have  always  supported 
the  vote  for  18-year-olds,  though  it  was 
not  based  on  that  principle;  because  a 
person  may  be  equipped  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  citizenshii) — some  of  them — and 
not  equipped  for  others. 

Just  because  a  man  is  old  enough  to 
fight  for  his  country  does  not  make  him 
eligible  to  sit  in  Congress.  We  have  an 
age  limit.  It  does  not  necessarily  make 
him  eligible  to  serve  on  a  jury.  It  does 
not  necessarily  make  him  eligible  in 
r/iany  States  to  be  appointed  to  a  court. 

The  reason  why  I  always  supported  the 
vote  for  18-year-olds  is  that  I  believe 
that  an  IS-year-old  t:-day,  with  the  ad- 
vantages 18-year-olds  have,  ir  better 
informed  and  knows  more  and  has  a 
deeper  interest  in  pubhc  matters  than 
m  my  day.  When  I  compare  what  18- 
year-olds  know  today  and  have  seen  to- 
day and  have  experienced  today  with 
what  my  experience  was  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  that  age,  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  the  vote,  because  they  are 
equipped  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Army  sometimes  re- 
jects those  who  are  drafted,  rejects  them 
because  of  mental  or  physical  disabili- 
ties, many  times  because  of  illiteracy.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain,  when  a  man 
is  drafted,  that  he  Is  acceptable  for  mil- 
itary service.  This  provision  would  make 
him   automatically  acceptable  to  both. 

It  is  true  that  because  of  the  emer- 
gency this  country  faced  In  dealing  with 
the  racial  problem  and  in  according  to 
the  black  race  rights  that  had  been  de- 
nied them,  we  in  Congress  removed  the 
literacy  test  for  voters.  I  did  not  oppose 
it.  But  I  also  felt  very  strongly  and 
hoped— and  still  hope — that  it  would  be 
a  temporary  measure,  because  I  foresee 
that  if  we  have  relinquished  forever  a 
literacy  test  for  those  who  cast  the  vote, 
there  may  be  dark  days  ahead  for  this 
Republic;  because  the  intelligence  and 
the  literacy  and  the  opportunity  of  an 


individual  voter  to  understand  the  issues 
of  campaigns,  to  read  about  them  and  to 
understand  them,  are  vital.  It  was  Madi- 
son, I  believe,  at  the  time  of  the  framing 
of  the  Constitution  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  who  predicted  that  this 
Republic  would  rise  or  fall  ultimately  on 
the  intelligence,  education,  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  average  American  voter. 

If  we  unite  the  draft  for  military  serv- 
ice with  registration  to  vote,  it  is  a  mar- 
riage that  I  believe  to  be  unsound  and 
unsound  for  the  future. 

My  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  made 
it  absolutely  easy  for  every  person  in  the 
armed  services  to  register.  We  have  pro- 
vided that  they  can  register  wherever 
they  are  by  maii.  They  can  vote  by  mail 
whether  they  are  in  Germany,  in  Viet- 
nam, or  wherever  they  may  be  stationed. 
Many  other  States  have  the  same.  It  is  a 
perfectly  simple  matter  for  the  State 
to  do  that.  If  it  were  a  situation  where 
a  person  would  be  registered  at  18  to  be 
drafted  and  finds  himself  in  some  foreign 
country  and  loses  the  right  to  reg- 
ister, I  would  certainly  support  this 
amendment.  But  that  is  a  matter  that 
the  State  can  provide  for  and  I  would 
hope  the  State  would  provide  for.  Mine 
always  has  and  does  at  the  present  time. 

I  certainly  want  every  consideration 
given  to  the  young  men  who  register.  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  registering 
and  voting  should  be  handled  by  the 
States.  I  am  also  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  examining  the  fitness  of  the  young 
man  to  serve  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  and  his  fitness  to  vote,  are  an  en- 
tirely different  test.  He  can  vote  now, 
whether  literate  or  not,  but  the  time 
may  come  when  he  carmot  and  that  time 
should  be  foreseen. 

My  own  State  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  we  have  always  taken 
very  seriously  our  literacy  test,  but  that 
was  because  we  did  not  have  certain 
problems  that  other  States  have. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  al- 
though this  is  an  amendment  with  the 
best  of  possible  motives  and  is  desirable 
at  first  sight,  I  dislike  to  see  us  unite  in 
marriage  registration  for  military  serv- 
ice and  registration  to  cast  the  ballot.  I 
think  it  will  be  unprecedented  if  we  do 
that  and,  therefore,  I  must  vote  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  the  first  State  in 
the  Union  to  have  an  18-year-old  voting 
law.  We  have  had  that  privilege  for  our 
young  men  and  women  for  some  29  years 
now,  and  it  has  been  exceedingly  success- 
ful. I  recommend  It  to  all  other  States. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  cosponsored  several  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  give  the  right 
to  vote  to  pe<^le  who  are  18  years  of  age. 

When  I  first  scanned  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  heard 
a  report  on  It,  I  thought  It  was  something 
that  I  could  support. 

But.  on  Investigating  it  very  carefully. 


I  find  that  it  is  repugnant  to  what  I  think 
the  Senate  should  do. 

It  would  transgress  the  voting  laws  of 
every  State  in  the  Union.  It  would  make 
a  Federal  agent  of  those  with  whom  peo- 
ple register  for  the  draft — in  effect  mak- 
ing them  a  voter  registrar  for  every  State 
in  the  Union — regardless  of  the  Intent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  and  regard- 
less of  the  laws  of  that  particular  State. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  substitute 
its  judgment,  to  substitute  Federal  agents 
or  voting  registrars  for  the  Judgment  of 
the  50  sovereign  States  which  have  their 
own  agents,  vested  by  State  law,  to  reg- 
ister people  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  if  one  is  old  enough 
to  register  for  the  draft  and  old  enough 
to  fight  he  is  old  enough  or  qualified  to 
vote,  under  present  and  existing  laws  of 
the  various  States. 

People  will  be  registering  merely  be- 
cause they  have  become  18  years  of  age. 
The  overwhehning  majority  of  than  will 
never  be  called  up  to  serve  their  coim- 
try.  They  will  never  wear  the  uniform 
of  their  country.  But  they  will  have  been 
registered  for  the  draft,  and  they  will 
have  been  given  the  right  to  register  to 
vote. 

Let  us  see  how  far  it  would  go. 

Every  male  American  who  becomes  18 
years  of  age  must  register  for  the  Se- 
lective Service.  Some  of  these  men,  un- 
fortunately, are  drug  addicts.  If  one  is 
a  drug  addict,  he  could  be  registered  to 
vote  under  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  them  cotild  also 
be  convicted  felons.  But  if  they  are  18 
years  of  age,  unfortunately,  they  could  be 
registered  to  vote  under  the  Senators 
amendment. 

Some  of  these  people  will  sdso  flee  the 
coimtry  and  go  to  Canada  in  order  to 
avoid  the  draft.  Under  the  Senators 
amendment  they  could  be  registered  to 
vote  regardless  of  that  fact. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  going  too  far. 
indeed,  when  we  offer  an  amendment  in 
this  Chamber  to  say  that  merely  because 
a  man  is  18  years  old,  we  will  register 
him  to  vote,  whether  he  ever  wore  the 
imiform  of  his  country  for  a  single  day, 
or  regardless  of  the  moral  turpitude  of 
that  particular  fellow.  Thus,  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  going  far  afield  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  of  this  purpose. 

I  think  an  amendment  of  this  nature 
should  be  considered  by  the  committee 
having  appropriate  jurisdiction.  I  also 
think  that  Governors  of  the  States  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  testify,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  State  legislatures.  This 
question  should  be  considered  in  great 
detail.  It  should  be  refined  to  the  point 
to  insure  that  people  who  are  convicted 
felons,  drug  addicts,  or  draft  dodgers,  or 
persons  otherwise  unqualified,  would  not 
be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  50  States  in 
Federal  elections. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief,  and  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

In  succinct  response  to  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ncv;  Hampshire  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Georgia,  yes,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  points  out,  some 
men  will  later  be  declared  to  be  4-P 
after  they  hare  registered  for  the  draft. 
but  I  know  of  no  case  where  a  fellow  18 
years  of  age  goes  in  to  register  for  the 
draft  where  the  draft  board  will  refuse 
to  register  him.  He  has  got  to  register. 
He  has  got  to  be  exposed  to  the  draft 
and  run  the  risk  of  what  the  draft  in- 
volves. It  may  even  be  death.  It  may 
happen  that  later,  some  will  turn  out  to 
have  a  trick  knee,  and  so  forth,  but  they 
are  exposed  to  the  draft.  They  sign  up  on 
the  dotted  line. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
make  it  as  convenient  as  possible  for  an 
18-year-old  to  vote.  I  will  not  redebate 
the  old  debate  on  the  literacy  test.  That 
was  decided  on  and  ruled  on  by  the 
courts  last  year. 

With  respect  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  I  beg  to  differ 
that  this  transgresses  Federal  law,  that 
this  transgresses  the  laws  of  every  State. 
We  have  also  crossed  that  hurdle. 

Last  year,  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1970,  we  set  up  by  Federal  law  cer- 
tain requirements  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections  as  to  residency  and  the  sJssen- 
tee  ballot;  and  those  requirements  have 
been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  are  in  effect  and  binding  today. 

One  need  only  be  a  resident  of  a  State 
for  30  dasrs  in  order  to  register  for  a 
Federal  election  In  every  State  in  the 
Union — North,  South,  East,  West — all 
the  50  States. 

The  question  of  dope  addicts  and 
ne'er-do-wells,  derelicts,  and  so  forth,  I 
do  not  think  is  really  appropriate  to  this 
debate. 

Let  us  take  the  same  18-year-old  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  does  not  want 
to  be  registered  at  the  draft  board,  and 
let  us  say  it  is  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  walks  into  the  draft  board  and  reg- 
isters for  the  draft.  He  can  then  walk 
to  the  comer,  if  the  registration  place  is 
there,  and  can  register  to  vote. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
out,  for  many  years  the  18-year-olds 
have  been  permitted  to  vote  in  State 
elections.  He  then  goes  into  a  dark  alley 
and  loads  up  with  dope.  This  is  a  dope 
addict  that  has  just  registered  in  the 
draft.  He  takes  on  a  lot  of  narcotics.  He 
robs  a  bank  and  he  burns  a  barn.  He  Is 
still  registered  to  vote  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  until  he  Is  convicted  and  loses 
his  right  to  vote  because  of  that  con- 
viction. 

This  idea  that  a  person  who  walks  in 
and  registers  for  the  draft  should  not  be 
permitted  to  register  to  vote  at  the  same 
time  presumes  that  if  the  18-year-olds 
can  do  that,  can  walk  in  and  register  for 
the  draft  and  for  the  right  to  vote,  we 
will  be  registering  a  lot  of  dope  addicts. 
Is  that  what  we  are  presuming? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
th'^  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  .':ay  they  are  all  dope  addicts.  I  said 
if  we  register  them  aU,  some  of  them 
vould  be  dope  addicts  and  some  of  thf  m 
w  ould  be  convicted. 

^Tr.  President,  would  the  Senator  yield 
.'  rther  for  a  question? 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as- 
simiing  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
would  it  not  be  a  fact  that  anyone  reg- 
istering for  the  draft  would  be  eligible 
to  vote  in  the  50  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  they  are  residents 
of  the  State  for  30  days,  in  accordance 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  if  such  per- 
sons are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In 
the  State  in  which  they  are  being  regis- 
tered for  Selective  Service  purposes. 
That  is  In  my  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as- 
suming that  this  person  did  not  want  to 
serve  his  coimtry  and  fled  to  Canada  and 
was  evading  the  draft  and  violating  the 
Federal  law,  would  he  stUl  not  be  eligible 
to  vote? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  He  would  still  be  as 
eligible  as  the  person  in  my  hypotheti- 
cal argument.  He  would  be  eligible  for 
all  oCQces  in  Georgia  including  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Georgia.  He  would  still  be 
eligible  until  he  had  been  prosecuted 
and  convicted.  He  would  still  be  eligible 
in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Federal  official 
would  be  making  the  determination. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Even  imder  my  hypo- 
thetical case,  imder  the  present  law  it 
would  be  a  State  or  Federal  official.  This 
neer-do-well  who  abscond**d  to  Canada 
would  still  be  eligible.  Under  my  amend- 
ment he  would  be  eligible  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  if  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  finds  that  this  is  not  proper,  he 
can  veto  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  not  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernor Is  better  qualified  to  decide  this 
than  Is  the  Senate? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No.  I  think  we  dem- 
onstrated that  previously  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  have  heard  many  speeches 
in  the  Senate  as  to  how  wise  the  Govem- 
nors  are.  We  had  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment. The  Murphy  amendment  came 
very  close  to  passage.  Perhaps  It  did  pass 
one  time.  The  effect  of  that  amendment 
was  that  we  should  let  each  Governor  de- 
cide whether  his  State  should  have  the 
program.  Under  the  Murphy  amendment, 
if  the  Governor  thinlcs  this  program  is  out 
of  place  in  his  State,  it  is  out. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
whatever  in  urging  the  vote  for  the  18- 
year-olds.  However.  I  am  reluctant  to 
deny  the  States  the  authority  and  to  let  It 
be  seized  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
then  authorize  the  Federal  agent  to  reg- 
ister these  people  in  all  50  States  regard- 
less of  the  qualifications  of  the  individ- 
uals concerned. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasize  one  point  because  I  think  it 
is  very  vital.  Insofar  as  the  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  frcm  Georgia,  under  subsection 
(P  of  my  amendment,  it  says; 

Persons  who  elect  to  register  for  voting  In 
federal  elections  under  this  section  shall  be  so 
registered  In  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President 
If  such  persona  are  otherwise  qualified  to  reg- 
ister for  voting  In  federal  elections  In  the 
State  In  which  they  are  being  registered  for 
Selective  Service  purposes. 


The  State  still  has  something  to  say  in- 
sofar as  "otherwise  qualified"  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  not  understand 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
went  on  record  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  as  finding  that 
there  was  Invidious  discrimination 
against  letting  people  vote  in  this  coun- 
try if  they  were  between  the  age  of  18  and 
21,  and  that  they  made  the  determina- 
tion that  that  invidious  discrimination 
should  be  eliminated? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Was  not  this  issue 
brought  before  the  Federal  district  court 
and  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  did 
n  t  the  Supreme  Court  uphold  the  right 
of  18-year-olds  to  participate  in  voting  in 
Federal  elections? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
r  rrectly  understand  that  there  are  33 
States  which  have  ratified  the  constitu- 
tianal  amendment  to  i)ermlt  18-year- 
olds  to  vote  in  State  elections? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  will  await  six  more,  and  then  It 
will  be  a  binding  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  all  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  State  of  Missouri  is 
contemplating  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  They  are  contem- 
plating it  in  Missom-1. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  It  not  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senator  that  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  this  constitutional  amendment 
will  be  ratified? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  should  expect  that 
It  will  be  ratified  within  4  weeks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
not  agree  with  me  that  the  step  he  is 
now  taking  is  putting  the  Senate  once 
again  in  a  leadership  role  and  putting 
the  Senate  on  record  as  doing  everything 
Is  can  to  encourage  the  18-year-olds  to 
participate  in  the  democratic  process 
rather  than  trying  to  raise  barriers  to 
exclude  them? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  Missouri  on  his  amendment  and 
indicate  my  support  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  vrill 
the  Senator  vleld? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ri.se  first  of  all  to  associate  myself  with 
the  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 
Second,  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
foresight  in  what  I  am  sure  will  be  suc- 
ces.sful. 

It  is  what  we  ought  to  do.  If  we  do 
not  do  it,  we  will  be  imder  severe  criti- 
cism. Here  we  are  with  the  18-year-old 
vote  assured  in  the  Federal  elections  by 
the  Federal  court,  as  indicated  by  the 
dialog  here  and  by  the  rulings  of  the 
court  and  also  by  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  am  privileged  to  say  that  my  State 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  or  the  second 
State  to  ratify  this  amendment. 
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Everyone  knows  it  is  just  and  right.  It 
Is  not  only  right  that  they  should  vote 
and  be  registered,  but  a  person  cannot 
vote  unless  he  is  registered.  We  know 
that  it  is  right.  If  we  can  simplify  the 
registration  procedure,  we  ought  to  do  It. 

Quite  frankly,  we  ought  to  have  uni- 
versal registration  in  this  coimtry.  In  the 
election  of  1968,  12  million  Americans 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote  under  State 
election  laws  simply  because  of  resi- 
dency, simply  because  of  a  kind  of  horse 
and  buggy  attitude  in  our  thinking. 

It  was  thought  that  people  would  re- 
main within  walking  distance  of  the 
courthouse.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
mobile  society  where  people  move  fre- 
quently from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  and  lose  their  voting  rights 
because  of  the  nature  of  our  system. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  seize  this 
opportunity  at  least  to  assure  these  men 
Rho  register  for  the  military  at  the  di- 
rection of  their  Government — and  if 
tliey  do  not,  they  are  subject  to  the  pen- 
alty Oi  the  law — that  they  may  also  reg- 
ister to  vote.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
use  the  same  personnel.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  We  would  have  the  saving  of 
a  few  dollars,  and  that  should  be  a  point 
in  its  favor.  It  saves  time.  It  saves  money. 
It  saves  inconvenience  in  getting  these 
people  registered  to  vote  in  the  elections 
in  their  States. 

The  Senator  of  Missouri  has  carefully 
provided  that  if  this  is  in  any  way  ob- 
no-xious  to  their  State  heritage  back- 
ground or  even  if  it  prejudices  the 
State— which  I  consider  to  be  a  weak 
point  of  the  amendment — that  at  least 
the  Governor  can  veto  it.  If  the  State 
legislature  wishes  to  include  all  other 
elections  or  other  previsions,  they  can 
add  such  provisions.  All  this  really  pro- 
vides is  that  when  you  call  a  man  up  im- 
der the  laws  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  register  for  the  draft, 
you  give  him  the  privilege,  If  he  wants  it, 
to  use  the  same  clerk,  paid  for  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  to  register  him  to  vote. 
We  do  not  compel  him  to  vote  or  to  reg- 
ister. We  simply  say,  "Mr.  Citizen,  we  are 
going  to  make  It  convenient  for  you  if 
you  want  to  register." 

How  anyone  could  oppose  that  on  the 
basis  of  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen in  this  country  is  beyond  me. 

We  have  already  established  the  fact 
that  States  cannot  deny  the  right  to  vote 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age.  It 
has  been  established  by  a  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  they  can  vote  at 
the  age  of  18.  Congress  has  said  that  they 
can  vote  in  all  elections  if  the  action  of 
Congress  is  ratified  by  the  States,  and 
I  hope  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
States  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment.  This  may  be 
one  tiling  in  this  Selective  Service  law 
that  will,  in  a  sense,  make  it  more  palata- 
ble to  a  large  number  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  are  quite  unhappy  with  Selec- 
tive Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  reserve  the  4  sec- 
onds I  have  remaining. 


Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining for  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  no  time  remain- 
ing, not  even  the  4  seconds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLES^.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
feel  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglkton)  is  sound.  In  the  first  place, 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  18-year-olds  can  vote  in 
Federal  elections  but  not  in  State  elec- 
tions was  to  require  the  State  registra- 
tion boards  to  maintain  two  lists — those 
who  can  vote  in  State  elections  and  those 
who  can  vote  in  Federal  elections.  Now  it 
appears  that  32  States  having  ratified 
the  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  18-year-old  voting  in  all  elections, 
before  many  weeks  pass  the  States  will 
be  able  to  have  only  one  list  of  registered 
voters. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  be  to  re- 
quire the  States  once  again  to  have  two 
separate  Usts — those  who  have  regis- 
tered with  the  State  registration  boards 
and  those  who  have  registered  through 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  provides  second-cilass  voter 
registration  for  registrants  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act  because  all  they 
would  be  entitled  to  do  would  be  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections;  but  if  they  went 
down  the  street  to  Uie  courthouse  they 
could  register  to  vote  In  State  and  in 
Federal  elections.  So,  far  from  giving 
special  consideration  to  selective  serv- 
ice registrants,  they  are  being  given  only 
one-half  a  loaf  because  they  would  be 
allowed  to  vote  only  in  Federal  elections. 

In  the  matter  of  making  Federal  reg- 
istration boards  out  of  the  4,000  draft 
boards,  or  providing  separate  registra- 
tion boards  to  work  with  the  draft 
boards,  and  that  is  another  matter,  the 
chances  are  that  should  registration 
boards  be  set  up  we  would  have  one  reg- 
istrar, and  another  registrar  to  watch 
that  registrar,  and  another  registrar  to 
look  after  those  two  registrars;  so  be- 
fore long  we  would  have  three  registrars 
for  esMih  of  the  4,000  boards.  It  would  re- 
quire States  to  maintain  more  than  two 
lists.  It  would  lull  the  selective  service 
registrant  into  feeling  he  had  registered 
to  vote  in  aU  elections  when  It  would 
be  only  Federal  elections.  When  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  vote  in  State  elections 
he  would  find  he  could  not  vote. 

This  amendment  does  not  confer  any 
special  privilege  on  a  selective  service 
registrant.  Par  from  that.  It  gives  him 
only  a  half  loaf  or  half  as  much  as  he 
could  get  If  he  went  down  the  street 
and  registered  at  the  State  voter  regis- 
tration office. 

I  submit  that  the  Eimendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri should  be  rejected. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presid«it,  If  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wishes  to  be  rec- 
ognized I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  offering  the 
amendment  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  a  natural  follow- 
up  to  the  Kennedy  amendment  which 
was  passed  in  this  body  In  connection 
with  the  18-year-old  vote,  and  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  was  based 
on  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  last  De- 
cember which  stated  that  18-year-olds 
were  allowed  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 
In  pursuance  of  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  each  House  and  is  now  on  the  way  to 
being  agreed  to  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  at  which  time  is  would  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  applicable  not  only  to 
Federal  elections  but  to  State  and  local 
elections  as  well. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  not  a  special  privilege  but  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  these  young  peo- 
ple are  called  upon  to  do  certain  things, 
and  with  it  go  obligations  and  certain 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deUghted  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missoiu^.  I  support  his  proposal  without 
question.  I  hope  his  amendment  is  agreed 
to  and.  at  least  so  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  it  will  indicate  that  we  are 
interested  in  this  up  and  coming  genera- 
tion; that  while  there  may  be  a  chronol- 
ogy gap  between  many  of  us  and  them, 
there  will  be  an  understanding  between 
us  based  on  other  factors,  among  them 
credibility  and  recognition  of  what  they 
have  done  for  the  country  and  must  do 
for  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
additional  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter Is  Important,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning. At  the  first  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment it  has  some  appeal.  I  do  not  say 
this  to  be  critical,  but  the  only  real  con- 
gressional consideration  this  amendment 
is  going  to  have  before  it  is  voted  on  in 
a  matter  of  minutes.  Is  this  slight  de- 
bate we  have  had  with  16  or  17  Senators 
present. 

It  just  shows  how  a  matter  can  get 
worked  up  from  an  emotional  stand- 
point even  though  it  is  remote  from  the 
committee  handling  the  bill  and  its 
jurisdiction,  and  even  though  it  has  not 
been  to  the  committee  of  our  body  that 
would  have  jurisdiction.  Even  though 
there  have  been  no  hearings  on  the 
amendment,  it  could  be  adopted.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  to  leave  the  State  Legisla- 
tures out  of  consideration  on  such  mat- 
ters. They  do  have  responsibilities  and 
prerogatives  in  these  fields  especially.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  final  word  to  say 
that  the  Government  can  act  in  this 
matter. 
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I  think  If  hearings  were  held  and 
something  was  worked  out  that  we  could 
get  up  a  solid  piece  of  legislation  that 
could  be  made  to  fit  in,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  does  and  it  should  be  rejected 
for  that  purpose. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  he  works  hard  and  I  admire  him 
for  it.  But  this  amendment,  even  though 
there  is  some  germaneness  in  a  way,  ex- 
cept for  the  emotional  part,  it  is  barely 
connected  with  the  subject  matter  of 
this  legislation,  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  the  matter  ought  to  be  defeated 
for  the  time  being. 

I  would  agree  to  some  kind  of  modi- 
fication that  if  the  States  requested  these 
draft  boards  to  send  over  certified  copies 
of  these  registrants,  and  everything  else, 
the  boards  would  receive  them.  But  I 
would  not  be  favorable  at  all  to  anoint- 
ing them  here,  with  such  light  considera- 
tion, as  registration  clerks  and  officials 
for  all  the  States  of  our  Nation. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated 
I  expect  it  to  be  adopted  overwhelmingly. 
Whatever  the  Senate's  will  is  will  be  my 
will,  but  I  warn  you  that  there  ought  to 
be  more  facts  before  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Thur- 
mond'. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  share  the  wish  to  see 
that  the  opportunity  to  register  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections  is  accorded  18-year- 
olds  as  soon  as  the  remaining  necessary 
numbers  of  State  legislatures  take  action 
m  this  matter. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  ( Mr.  Eagleton  i  is  proposing  in 
this  amendment  that  a  big  step  be  taken 
toward  this  goal  by  permitting  18-year- 
olds  to  register  to  vote  at  the  same  time 
they  register  for  the  draft. 

On  the  surface  this  is  an  appealing 
amendment,  but  in  my  view  it  would  be 
administratively  difficult  and  expensive. 
First,  most  States  open  the  voter  reg- 
istration books  only  at  certain  times.  All 
of  us  in  politics  know  voter  registration 
certificates  deserve  careful  control.  If 
this  amendment  is  passed,  I  would  pre- 
sume that  each  of  the  over  4,000  draft 
boards  in  the  country  would  be  required 
to  have  a  voter  registration  worker  on 
hand  at  all  times. 

The  Senate  must  remember  that 
yoimg  men  come  in  to  register  at  their 
leisure,  not  on  any  certain  day  or  at  any 
certain  time.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  would 
be  spent  in  setting  up  registration  facili- 
ties which  would  be  used  very  little. 

Second,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  State  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  for  this  extra  ex- 
pense. Presently  the  States  are  paying 
the  cost  of  voter  registration,  but  if  this 
amendment  is  passed,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  certainly  be  expected  to 
bear  some  or  all  of  the  cost.  Once  Fed- 
eral money  goes  to  voter  registration, 
then  Federal  control  will  follow. 

Third,  Selective  Service  uses  volunteer 
registrars  to  register  yoimg  men  for  the 
draft.  Such  persons  are  school  teachers, 
guidance  counselors,  policemen,  firemen, 


and  other  such  persons  who  register 
young  men  for  the  draft  at  places  other 
than  the  local  board.  The  vast  majority 
of  States  have  some  volunteer  registrars, 

and  some  States  depend  on  these  indi- 
viduals to  take  care  of  over  50  percent  of 
the  registrations.  If  this  amendment  were 
passed,  this  important  program  of  com- 
munity participation  in  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized  because  these  people 
could  not  assume  the  voter  registration 
responsibility. 

Fourth,  registrants  away  from  their 
permanent  address  at  the  time  of  their 
18th  birthday  may  register  at  the  near- 
est local  board  with  the  understand- 
ing that  this  registration  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  board  governing  the  loca- 
tion of  his  permanent  address.  If  local 
boards  were  required  to  offer  young  men 
registering  for  the  draft  the  opportunity 
for  registering  to  vote,  local  boards 
would  have  to  be  aware  of  the  voting 
requirements  of  each  of  the  50  States  in 
order  to  properly  register  a  young  man 
from  another  State  to  vote  in  his  home 
State. 

Fifth,  what  would  happen  if  the  voter 
registration  of  an  18-year-old  wa.s  chal- 
lenged? Would  the  draft  board  clerk  be- 
come involved  in  this  challenge?  That  is 
an  important  question  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  author  of  the  amendment  has 
addressed. 

Another  point,  Mr.  President.  As  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows,  tlie  in- 
formation given  by  a  draft  registrant, 
even  his  address,  is  considered  confiden- 
tial information  by  the  Selective  Service 
System.  How  could  the  disclosure  regula- 
tions be  adhered  to  when  draft  boards 
are  operating  in  this  dual  capacity? 

To  answer  some  of  these  questions  tlie 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  provided  in 
his  amendment  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  coiild  refuse  this  plan  if  he  so 
chooses.  Thus,  the  Nation  would  have  a 
Federal  agency  service  for  18-year-olds 
in  one  State  but  not  in  another. 

Also,  the  Senate  would  be  making  a 
mistake  to  overlook  the  point  tliat  thi.s 
amendment  would  do  nothing  toward 
registering  the  nrulhons  of  yoimg  ladies 
who  reach  age  18.  Some  young  women 
may  consider  the  pending  proposal  dis- 
criminatory toward  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me  that 
next  we  may  be  faced  with  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  poor  or  ill  to  register 
to  vote  when  they  apply  for  vrelfare.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  large  numbers  of  older 
citizens  who  have  not  registered  and 
should  be  on  the  voter  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  refuse  this 
amendment.  I  am  confident  that  our 
young  people  do  not  wish  to  be  treated 
as  special  citizens.  They  have  enough 
initiative  and  intelligence  to  obtain  their 
voter  registration  certificate  as  other 
citizens  do  and  not  as  a  privileged  group. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  support  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  wliich  I  have  cosponsored,  to 
smooth  the  way  for  a  greater  nimiber  of 
18-year-olds  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections. 

The  amendment  simply  would  facili- 
tate the  registration  process,  permitting 


18-year-olds  to  register  for  the  vote  as 
they  are  registered  for  the  draft.  This 
provision  in  no  way  encroaches  on  the 
prerogatives  of  State  governments  since 
it  permits  the  Governor  of  any  State  to 
reject  the  registration  process. 

However,  I  believe  most  Governors  will 
strongly  support  this  effort  to  encourage 
young  men  to  meet  their  obUgation  as 
citizens. 

The  amendment  will  mean  that  2  mil- 
lion yoimg  men  each  year  will  find  the 
process  of  registering  to  vote  simplified. 

This  also  would  continue  the  Senate  in 
Its  role  as  a  leader  in  the  efforts  to  ensure 
the  enfranchisement  of  18-  to  21-year- 
olds  in  all  elections. 

The  congressional  decision,  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  last  December,  to 
lower  the  voting  age  In  Federal  elections 
to  18  was  a  historic  step  to  halt  the 
alienation  of  our  youth. 

It  is  especially  important  today  that 
we  open  new  avenues  of  peaceful  change 
for  youth  and  encourage  young  persons 
to  take  their  protest  and  dissent  into  the 
voting  booth. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  would 
aid  in  that  proce.ss  by  easing  the  regis- 
tration process. 

It  surely  Is  in  keeping  with  the  moral 
leadership  and  constitutional  judgment 
previously  expressed  by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  back  his  time. 

All  time  has  been  used  or  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbrighd,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartke  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long),  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovern)  would  vote  "yer.." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  CMr.  Aiken>  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Etekota  (Mr.  Young  >  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis I  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 
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The  Senators  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall  and  Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Wkicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  ) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


(No.  87  Leg. 

YEAS — 47 

Bavh 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bible 

Jacksoa 

Percy 

Brock 

Javits 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Cas» 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Schwelker 

Church 

McGee 

Scott 

Co<jper 

Mclntj-re 

Spong 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

EaL-leton 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Gambrell 

Moss 

Symlnfrton 

Gravel 

Miiskle 

Tunney 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Williams 

Hart 

Pa  St  ore 
NAYS— 31 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

Allot t 

Eastland 

Saxbe 

Aniersr-n 

Ellender 

Smith 

Baker 

Ervln 

Sparkman 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Stennls 

Boir^s 

Goldwater 

Taft 

B  ickley 

Gurnev 

TalinadRP 

Bvri.  Va. 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Jordan.  NO. 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan. Idaho 

Dole 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Aiken 

Hansen 

McGovern 

Beall 

Harris 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Brooke 

HolUngB 

Riblcoff 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Young 

F.innin 

Lon:; 

Fiilbrlght 

Matblaa 

So  Mr.  Eacleton's  amendment  (No. 
113)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    92 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  92. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 


On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  22,  23,  and  24, 
and  Insert  la  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(21)  Sectione(j)  is  amenaeo — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  '(1)'  Immediately  after 
'(J)': 

"(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
'In  war  In  any  form'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'In  any  form  in  all  wars  or  a  particu- 
lar war;  and 

"(C)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows:". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  debate  will  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  controlled  equal- 
ly by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  concerned  about 
the  time.  The  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  I  have  discussed  this.  We  antic- 
ipate that  we  will  consume  a  very  small 
portion  of  those  2  hours.  The  only  rea- 
son we  are  reluctant  to  suggest  at  this 
moment  a  discussion  of  15  minutes  to  a 
side  is  that  we  are  unsure  as  to  whether 
other  Senators  may  feel  compelled  to 
join  in  the  discussion.  But,  absent  that, 
I  think  Senators  could  anticipate  a  vote 
rather  quickly. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  debate  may  take  some  time,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  jield  the  time  back 
now.  Let  us  see  how  many  Senators  want 
to  speak. 

Mr.  HART.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  a  conscientious  objector  classi- 
fication to  be  accorded  to  one  who  ob- 
jects in  conscience  to  a  particular  war. 
Existing  law  requires  that  the  objection 
in  conscience  be  based  on  participation 
in  war,  all  war,  the  traditional  pacifist 
theory. 

Anticipating  the  likelihood  that  we 
would  approach  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment late  in  the  day,  and  realizing  the 
desire  of  the  leadership — and  I  think  all 
of  us — to  make  progress  on  the  bill,  I 
sent  to  my  colleagues  a  letter,  much  too 
long  under  normal  circumstances,  dated 
June  4.  In  the  letter.  I  explain  the  rea- 
sons that  I  would  hope  would  persuade 
the  Senate  to  accept  this  amendment.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  been 
advised  in  rather  full  detail  the  reasons 
that  persuade  me  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full  the  text  of 
my  letter  of  June  4,  and  I  will  briefly 
summarize  the  points  made  in  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
June  4.  1971. 
Selective    conscientious    objection    amend- 
ment to  selective  service. 
Dear  CoiXEAGm:   On  Tuesday.  I  plan  to 
call    up    my    amendment   to    the    Selective 
Service    Act    (No.    92)     to    authorize    bona 
flde    conscientious    objection    to    military 
service   In   a    particular   war.   This   amend- 
ment   would    change    the    Committee    lan- 
guage on  the  section  involved  In  only  one 
specific  limited  instance.  The  first  sentence 


of  Section  6(J),  which  now  requires  opposi- 
tion to  participating  "in  war  In  any  form" 
would  be  changed  to  Include  objection  to 
participation  "In  any  form  in  aU  wars  or  a 
particular  war."  The  full  text  of  the  amend- 
ment is  attached. 

Having  consented  to  a  rather  limited  time 
agreement  on  the  amendment.  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  this  long  letter  of  explanation 
and  argument  in  support. 

As  you  know,  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently held  that  Congress  Intended  only  to 
exempt  total  pacifists,  i.e.,  those  opposed  to 
all  war  as  inherently  immoral.  So  far,  we 
have  not  extended  the  exemption  to  those 
who  have  moral  scruples  against  serving  In 
some,  but  not  all,  wars. 

The  Court  found  that  this  policy  did  not 
violate  the  First  Amendment.  Some  may  dif- 
fer with  this  decision  and  find  persuasive  the 
claim  that  such  a  law  favors  certain  beliefs 
of  conscience  over  others  In  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken  and  my  present  effort  accepts  the 
constirutionallty  of  the  existing  law. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  Is  now  time  to 
reexamine  our  own  consciences  and  grant 
selective  conscientious  objectors  the  same 
protection  as  the  total  pacifist,  providing  the 
former's  objection  is  based  on  sincerely  held 
moral  conviction  central  to  his  personal  be- 
liefs. 

Historically.  American  political  leaders 
have  focused  on  the  organized  advocacy  of 
the  so-called  "peace  churches"  such  as  the 
Quakers  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses:  this  may 
have  limited  our  perception  of  conscientious 
objection.  Because  these  churches,  which 
led  the  way  In  calling  attention  to  this  im- 
perative of  conadenoe,  were  pacifist,  we  tend 
to  assume  that  men  with  deep  moral  scruples 
about  soldiering  should  be  absolute  pacifists. 
If  they  are  not,  there  seems  something 
"phony"  about  their  claims.  This  approach 
is  shortsighted  and  unfair. 

For  many  young  men  of  Catholic.  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  faith,  and  for  others  whose 
guiding  moral  beliefs,  flow  from  less  tradi- 
tional "religious"  sources,  their  moral  scru- 
ples against  fighting  particular  wars  are 
just  as  much  a  matter  of  the  deepest  con- 
viction. Many  religious  groups,  including  a 
majority  of  Christian  communions,  adhere 
to  the  "Just  war"  tradition  which  requires 
the  individual  to  make  an  ethical  evaluation 
of  the  particular  war  in  which  he  is  required 
to  participate.  The  determination  of  what 
is  a  Just  war  must  be  made  by  the  individual 
in  obedience  to  his  personal  perception  and 
his  own  conscience.  (I  am  enclosing  a  Joint 
letter  to  me  from  the  United  States  Cath- 
olic Conference,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  expressing  the  support  of  each  of 
these  organisations  for  my  amendment.) 

One  proud  element  of  our  free  society  Is 
the  vTilllngness  to  recognize  individual  con- 
science as  worthy  of  respect  by  the  Govern- 
ment and,  where  possible,  to  permit  fulfill- 
ment of  social  duty  in  ways  which  do  not 
offend  it. 

I  cannot  accept  the  implication  of  present 
law  that  Inferior  ethical  considerations  are 
at  stake  when  "Just  war"  adherents,  or  their 
humanist  counterparts,  reach  profound 
moral  conclusions  about  a  particular  war — 
that  these  are  less  genuine  or  intensely  held 
that  when  a  Quaker  decides  he  carnot 
fight  In  any  war  or  when  a  Jehovah's  Wit- 
ness professes  he  can  fight  only  a  "theo- 
cratic" war  ordained  by  God.  To  suggest  that 
the  selective  objector  has  only  an  exp>edlent 
desire  to  "pick  and  choose"  his  war  is  an 
unthinking  caricature  of  the  most  painful 
moral  dilemma:  killing  against  one's  con- 
science. Is  It  not  disingenuous  to  ask  a 
young  man  to  conjure  up  all  past  wars  and 
all  imaginable  wars  of  the  future  and  de- 
termine if  he  would  oppose  participation  In 
all  of  them?  It  is  the  concrete  moral  dilemma 
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poaed  by  tb«  war  In  which  he  u  uked  to 
serve  tJb*t  confronts  his  conscience  &n<l 
threatens  Its  violation. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  selectlTe  ob- 
jection requires  spedflc  Judgment  about  the 
International  situation  in  question  and  that 
this  factual  Inquiry  somehow  Ulnts  the  ul- 
timate conviction. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  conscience  should 
operate  oblivious  to  everyday  facts  In  ar- 
riving at  conclusions — that  an  effort  to  ap- 
ply Ideals  to  the  real  world  In  order  to  make 
moral  Judgments  Is  somehow  less  worthy 
than  being  guided  only  by  disembodied  ab- 
stractions? One  could  argue  that  selective 
objection  may  reflect  a  more  discriminating 
study  of  the  ethical  problem,  a  more  sensitive 
probing  conscience  and  a  deeper  spiritual 
understanding.  I  do  not,  of  course,  impugn 
anyone's  conviction,  but  merely  urge  equal 
treatment  for  all  genuine  moral  scruples 
against  military  service. 

A  related  objection  Is  that  selective  con- 
science Is  really  nothing  more  than  political 
Judgment  about  matters  which  must  ulti- 
mately be  left  to  our  elected  representatives. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  made  clear 
In  the  Welsh  case  that  political  considera- 
tions may  be  a  valid  component  of  conscien- 
tious objection  to  participation  In  war.  As 
the  Court  said: 

"We  certainly  do  not  think  that  [Section] 
e(J)"8  exclusion  of  those  persons  with  'es- 
sentially political,  sociological,  or  philosoph- 
ical views  of  a  merely  persoral  moral  code' 
should  be  read  to  exclude  those  who  hold 
strong  beliefs  about  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs  or  even  those  ichose  conscientiou* 
ohjection  to  ■participation  in  all  wars  is 
founded  to  a  mbstantial  extent  upon  con- 
tiderationa  of  public  policy."  398  U.S.  at  343. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  other  main  reason  fflven  for  denying 
such  exemption  is  the  alleged  difficulty  of 
detecting  false  claims  and  a  predicted  flood 
of  claims.  In  determining  the  bona  fides  of 
any  objector't  claim,  the  Selective  Service 
must  ultimately  weigh  the  sinoeHty  of  hU 
beliefs  and  their  centrality  to  his  charac- 
ter. These  criteria  are  not  appreciably  easier, 
nor  harder,  to  apply  to  a  man  objecting  to 
fighting  a  partlciUar  war  than  they  are  to 
apply  to  one  who  claims  complete  paclflsm. 
In  United  States  v.  Sisson,  Judge  Wyzanakl 
observed; 

"The  suggestion  that  courts  cannot  tell 
a  sincere  from  an  Insincere  objector  under- 
estimates what  the  judicial  process  performs 
every  day  .  .  .  each  day  courts  have  applied 
laws,  criminal  and  civil,  which  make  sin- 
cerity the  teet  of  liability."  397  F.  Supp.  at 
909-910. 

In  short,  I  am  confident  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  can  devise  equitable  pro- 
cedtires  to  evaluate  the  Integrity  and  Inten- 
sity of  selective  objection  claims.  If  local 
boards  feel  Incompetent  to  Judge  these 
claims,  perhaps  an  Independent  review  board 
of  lay  and  clerical  experts  could  provide  an 
auxiliary  screening  at  regional  levels.  A  cer- 
tain risk  of  error  would  be  Involved — just  as 
It  Is  In  the  present  situation  of  judging  paci- 
fist claims.  But  such  a  risk  would  be  minimal 
compared  to  the  vast  pool  of  manpower  avail- 
able for  the  draft,  particularly  now  with  stu- 
dent deferments  abolished.  The  Oovemment 
also  claims  an  expansion  of  the  exemption 
would  cause  a  severe  loss  of  manpower.  It 
made  the  small  dire  threat  In  opposition  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  liberalizing  decisions  In 
the  Seeger  and  Welsh  cases,  but  no  flood- 
gates opened.  The  number  of  objectors  re- 
mains quite  small.  These  are  risks  which  a 
free  society  can  tolerate,  as  England  did  dur- 
ing World  War  n  when  selective  conclentlous 
objectors  were  exempted  from  military  serv- 
ice without  the  need  to  establish  complete 
paclflsm.  Finally,  as  a  practical  matter.  In- 
tensely objecting  men  do  not  make  good  sol- 
diers or  enhance  military  morale. 


Nor  would  the  selective  objection  status 
lead  to  a  disrespect  for  law  In  our  society. 
The  conscientious  objector  exemption  has  a 
long  tradition  In  America  and  constitutes 
very  specific  relief  from  the  general  c^eratlon 
of  the  law.  Alternative  burdens  have  gener- 
ally been  Imposed  on  those  requesting  that 
status.  There  has  never  existed  any  similar 
tradition  of  exemption  from  taxes  or  other 
duties  of  cltisenship. 

While  there  is  no  absolute  right  for  any 
man  to  be  exempt  from  the  demands  of  the 
law,  the  moral  Issues  In  war  are  so  grave 
that  It  behooves  a  government  as  committed 
to  the  dignity  of  the  individual  as  that  of  the 
United  States  to  lead  in  this  area  of  respect 
for  the  conscience  of  man. 

Again,  my  apology  for  the  length  of  this 
letter.  At  seems  to  me,  given  the  situation  for 
all  of  us  on  the  floor  and  the  leadership's 
desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay,  that  con- 
siderations bearing  on  the  action  you  may 
take  on  this  amendment  best  can  be  out- 
lined here  I  hope  upon  consideration  it  justi- 
fles  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

PHn-TP  A.  Habt. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  ours  Is  a 
society  that  genuinely  seeks  to  respect 
the  individual  and,  most  importantly, 
seeks  to  respect  the  conscience  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  Is  diflacult.  given  our  size  and 
composition,  always  to  deliver  on  that 
promise,  but  it  is  our  stated  objective 
and  it  is  an  honorable  goal. 

Here  tonight,  in  this  amendment,  we 
are  attempting  to  respect  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  who  has  a  deep  convic- 
tion central  to  his  personal  belief  that  a 
particular  war  is,  for  him,  morally  wrong 
to  engage  in. 

There  are  many  objections  to  it  and 
I  think  the  overriding  one  is  that  It  can 
be  fate  that  allows  a  young  man  to  die — 
a  tough  one.  Well,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  burden  of  proof  on  that  young 
man  will  be  light  or  easily  carried,  but 
I  am  pleading  that,  if  he  can  carry  it.  if 
he  can  prove  that,  to  him.  this  is  an  un- 
just war,  that  we  respect  his  conscience 
and  not  confront  him  with  the  incredible 
dilemma  of  doing  what  his  conscience 
tells  him  to  be  wrong,  to  flee  the  coun- 
try, or  to  violate  the  selective  service  law. 

With  respect  to  the  burden  of  proof,  If 
I  walk  into  my  draft  board  and  say,  "I 
have  been  reared  in  a  religious  atmos- 
phere that  tells  me  all  war  Is  wrong. 
I  would  not  fight  in  any  war.  I  would  not 
have  fought  in  World  War  I  or  World 
War  n  or  to  the  current  involvement  in 
Indochina.  My  moral  conscience  and  my 
religious  scruples  compel  me  to  insist 
that  I  shall  oppose  all  war." 

The  draft  board  wiU  listen  to  me,  and 
then  the  next  man  will  come  in  and  say, 
"I  believe  that  I  would  have  fought  In 
World  War  n  and  I  would  have  fought 
in  World  War  I.  but  I  will  not  fight  to 
save  Formosa  and  I  will  not  fight  under 
the  circumstances  of  today  In  Indo- 
china." 

It  may  be  tougher  for  the  board  to 
decide  who  is  speaking  the  truth,  but,  if 
both  are  speaking  the  truth,  let  us  make 
sure  that  each  in  conscience  is  protected. 

Remember,  too,  that,  when  a  board 
finds  that  a  man  is,  in  fact,  a  conscien- 
tious objector,  he  Is  not  rewarded  with 
a  trip  around  the  world  or  a  vacation  in 
Bermuda.  There  is  some  alternative  serv- 
ice involved. 


What  the  amendment  boils  down  to  is. 
whether  we  will  tell  a  young  man  who 
may  or  may  not  be  a  radical,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  a  violent,  wild  protester. 
but  who  is  a  deeply  moral  and  conscien- 
tious man.  that  he  must  kill  against  the 
firmest  dictates  of  his  conscience  because 
his  scruples  are  not  derived  from  the 
truth  within  a  religious  framework, 
which  we  find  it  convenient,  largely  out 
of  history,  to  respect,  we  are  telling  him 
that,  since  he  is  not  a  total  pacifist,  his 
claim,  no  matter  how  deeply  felt,  is, 
somehow,  phony,  somehow  tainted. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  do  that  tonight. 
We  are  a  big  country  and  a  powerful 
one  and  we  can  afford  to  show  tolerance 
for  individual  conscience  consistent  with 
our  national  security.  Nothing  in  this 
amendment  will  jeopardize  our  national 
security,  nor  will  it  breed  disrespect  for 
law  or  for  the  political  decisions  of  our 
elected  leaders. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize,  as  I  close, 
that  this  is  an  area  recognized — before 
the  Constitution  was  written — as  a  spe- 
cial one.  We  recognize  that  asking  a  man 
to  participate  in  the  killing  of  other  hu- 
man beings  against  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  Is  the  harshest  demand  so- 
ciety can  impose  on  anyone. 

So,  although  we  have  no  exemption 
for  conscientious  objectors  In  other 
areas — pay  your  taxes,  like  it  or  not— go 
to  school,  like  it  or  not — we  do,  in  the  case 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  a 
well  recognized  and  heretofore  limited 
exception. 

Applying  this  exception  fairly  to  all 
whose  conscience  generally  may  be  vio- 
lated by  forced  service,  wlU  not  imder- 
mlne  the  general  social  requirement  of 
respect  for  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
It  will,  however,  illumine  our  commit- 
ment to  a  free  and  uncoercive  society, 
when  matters  of  conscience  In  the  most 
profound  area  are  at  stake. 

I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  or  two.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  I  have  long  agi*eed  philo- 
sophically with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  as  spelled  out  in 
his  amendment. 

The  only  thing  that  troubled  me  at 
all — maybe  it  should  not — was  the  ques- 
tion of  approval. 

As  the  Senator  knows  better  than  any- 
one else,  historically,  the  test  has  been 
religious  conscientious  objection.  The 
Supreme  Court  struck  that  down. 

Now  the  Senator's  amendment  pro- 
poses that  one  may  assert  conscientious 
objection  to  a  specific  war.  I  Just  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  all  of 
us  know  a  substantial  number  of  young 
people  in  this  country  who  are  not  gen- 
eral conscientious  objectors  to  all  wars 
but  are  conscientious  objectors  to,  for  ex- 
£imple,  this  particular  inTOlvement  In 
Vietnsun. 

I  take  it  that  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator Is  that  one  who  is.  In  fact,  a  con- 
scientious objector  to  a  single  war  should 
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have  the  same  right  to  pitive  his  case 
as  one  who  is  a  religious  conscientious 
objector,  or  an  objector  on  nonrellglous 
grounds,  to  all  wars. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisc<xisin  for  raising  in 
pointed  fashion  this  question. 

The  answer  is  "Yes." 

The  burden  of  proof  on  that  young 
man  who  is,  as  the  label  now  would  at- 
tach, a  selective  conscientious  objector 
is  probably  going  to  be  very  much  more 
difficult  to  carry  than  the  one  who  comes 
out  of  a  Quaker  background  or  a  Seventh 
Day  Adventlst  background.  But  we  seek 
to  establish  the  proposition  that  If  a  man 
can  demonstrate  that  It  offends  his  moral 
convlctlOTis,  soundly  formed,  to  engage 
in  a  particular  war,  but  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  he  would  feel  similarly 
with  respect  to  all  and  «my  wars,  that 
individual  c(»8Clence  should  be  respect- 
ed. If  I  may  add,  the  ultimate  test  both 
with  respect  to  the  Quaker  who  comes 
In  or— may  I  speak  of  my  denotnlnatioo, 
which  Is  certainly  not  Quaker  oriented— 
the  Roman  Catholic,  th«  question  would 
be  one  of  sincerity  and  a  profession  of 
moral  convlctlOQ.  No  more,  no  less  than 
a  selective  objector.  In  neither  case  does 
an  objector  walk  into  a  draft  board  and 
say,  "Look,  fellows.  I  cant  take  It." 

There  must  be  far  more  evidence  than 
that.  It  must  involve,  as  we  have  evolved, 
this  system  from  the  pe<«}le  who  know 
him  weU  and  other  Indications,  If  there 
are  any,  <rf  the  depth  and  cwivlctlons  of 
his  views  and  of  the  depth  of  his  moral 
convictions.  Is  he  prepared  to  go  to  Jail 
rather  than  violate  his  moral  scruples 
with  respect  to  this  particular  war? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Just  so 
that  it  is  perfecUy  clear  for  the  record, 
I  understand  the  Senator  to  be  saying 
that  it  Is  the  obligation  of  one  who  as- 
serts that  he  is  a  conscientious  objector 
to  this  particular  war,  rather  than  to 
war  in  general,  and  It  is  upon  him  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  burden  of  proof 
that  he  Is  In  fact  a  conscientious  objector 
to  that  war. 
Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  »fr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Issue  even 
though  it  is  greaUy  involved,  is  simple 
I  will  try  to  explain  first— because  this 
ought  to  be  In  the  Record.  I  think— the 
committee  approach  to  this  dlfBcult  and 
sensitive  question  and  what  we  did  about 

The  present  law  was  reflected  In  the 
statute  passed  in  1967.  And  I  read  briefly 
from  the  present  law: 

Consclentloxis  objectors.  Nothing  contained 
In  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  reqtilra  any 
person  to  be  subjected  to  combative  tralnlnc 
and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Uhlted 
States  who  by  reason  o*  religious  training 
and  belief  Is  conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipating in  war  In  any  form.  Aa  lued  la 
this  subsection,  the  term  "religious  training 
and  beller*  does  not  Include  eeeentlally  po- 
litical, sociological,  and  philoaophlcal  vlewa 
of  a  clearly  personal  moral  code. 


That  IS  the  present  law,  and  that  was 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  this  way,  that  these 
words  in  quotation  marks  in  the  statute — 
religious  training  or  belief — includes,  the 
Court  said,  moral  and  ethical  beliefs  as 
long  as  strongly  held  with  the  strength 
of  religious  beliefs. 

Now,  whether  that  Is  an  actual  quota- 
tion, I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  it  Is 
the  substance  of  what  the  Court  held. 

In  bringing  forth  the  pending  bill  the 
committee  did  not  do  anjrthlng  to  the 
present  law  which  does  continue  and 
which  does  not  expire,  but  it  is  general 
administrative  law.  We  do  not  do  any- 
thing to  that  law  as  written.  Ek),  it  Just 
continues  as  it  has  been  all  of  the  time. 
We  did  not  do  anything  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  We  did  not  try  to  define  it 
and  say  what  It  meant.  We  did  not  try 
to  adopt  It.  We  did  not  try  to  modify  it. 
We  just  left  it  like  it  is. 

So  this  Is  Just  more  of  the  same.  That 
Is  all  the  committee  recommends.  Here 
is  a  law  that  is  not  going  to  last  over 
2  years.  The  language  in  it  already  has 
the  words  that  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
We  strongly  recommend  that  we  leave 
it  as  It  Is.  I  think  we  are  JusUfled  in 
giving  th«n  an  exemption  under  these 
time  tried  and  tested  honest  tuid  religious 
beliefs.  But  when  we  go  to  talking  about 
any  particular  war  or  this  war  that  we 
are  confronted  with  now.  we  not  only 
open  the  door  to  the  Individual  on  a 
basis  on  which  there  is  no  way  to  really 
test  him,  but  we  sdso  open  the  doors  to 
what  could  eventually  be  a  situation 
where  the  Nation  really  could  not  de- 
fend itself. 

It  would  take  more  than  2  years  to  get 
an  adjudication  of  what  the  language 
means.  It  would  take  at  least  that  long. 
With  great  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan — I  remember  his  own  il- 
lustrious war  record  in  World  War  n. 
and  it  was  outstanding — I  Just  believe 
that  the  Senator  would  open  the  door.  He 
inserts  the  words,  "In  any  form  in  all 
wars  or  a  particular  war." 

In  other  words,  there  is  the  selective 
war.  There  is  the  personal  choice  war. 
As  the  Senator  sas^,  of  course,  that  is  a 
matter  of  intention  and  honesty,  but  how 
are  we  going  to  Judge  it?  It  leaves  the 
door  wide  open.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
of  administration. 

If  we  keep  on  Increasing  the  pay,  we 
may  fill  the  Army  up  with  1.5  million 
men  In  the  pay  departoient  and  open  the 
doors  to  this. 

I  believe  we  had  better  stay  by  what 
we  have  and  leave  well  enough  alona 
That  leaves  established  laziguage  in  the 
law  that  blesses  all  the  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms that  we  have  had  in  all  of  these 
decades  of  our  Government.  It  adopts 
the  Court  interpretation  of  the  present 
law  and  continues  on  from  there. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  one 
has  any  right  to  this.  And  I  have  net 
these  conscientious  objectors  on  my 
rounds,  lliere  are  whole  ooDvanies  of 
them.  I  met  them  on  my  roimds  among 
the  QI's.  I  was  impressed  with  them.  I 
know  some  of  them  go  out  and  render 
outstanding  service  as  medics  in  the  lines. 


I  hope  we  will  be  satisfied  tonight  In 
this  rollcall  vote  to  leave  well  enough 
alone  and  see  what  happens  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  it.  There  are  enough 
tests  and  lawsuits  going  on  now.  They 
have  considerably  Increased  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  interpretation.  Let  us  try 
it  with  the  Court's  modification  for  a 
vrtille. 

Does  anyone  want  to  use  any  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment? 
SivESAL  SsHAiois.  Votc!  Votc!  Vote! 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President.  I  am  glad 
that  the  able  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  emphasized  that  the  Court  did  nu^e 
clear  that  it  cannot  be  a  simple  personal 
philosophical  belief  or  view. 

It  must  be  a  fundamental  moral  con- 
ylctlon  held  with  strength,  oonvlctlon. 
and  a  traditional  religious  basis  before 
one  is  qualified  when  he  asserts  an  ob- 
jection. 

But  I  do  hope  that  we  will  understand 
the  result  also  from  the  Court  opinion 
on  the  young  man  who  out  of  upbringing, 
perhaps  religious  assodatlon,  who  may 
have  a  deep  ocHivietion  and  feels  that  for 
him  to  participate  in  a  particular  war 
would  be  for  him  to  sin  grievously.  The 
only  way  we  can  respect  that  conscience 
is  to  say,  "All  right.  If  you  can  prove  that 
that  is  your  conviction  you  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  obligation  to  serve."  I  re- 
spect the  Quakers  and  all  humans,  but 
I  plead  for  the  man  who  is  needy.  I  plead 
for  the  Methodists,  the  Catholics,  the 
Jews,  the  Lutherans  who  do  not  have  the 
credentials  to  establish  they  are  opposed 
to  all  wars  but  who  say  before  their 
God,  "My  country  is  offending  me  by  re- 
quiring me  to  take  up  a  weapon  in  this 
war." 

Many  of  us  in  this  body  come  from 
the  tradition  that  requires  it  shall  be 
established  that  a  war  is  a  just  war  im- 
less  you  wish  to  engrage  In  It  in  a  sinful 
fashion.  So  let  us  make  provision  In  our 
laws  for  that  very  large  body  in  our  com- 
munity. Unless  we  adopt  this  amendment 
there  are  only  two  choices:  To  offend 
their  Naticm  by  violating  the  law  or  of- 
fending  their  consdenoes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  Soiator  that  I  think 
he  has  made  a  profound  statement  here 
this  evening.  I  agree  with  the  Senator's 
position.  I  never  used  to.  I  used  to  al- 
ways believe  that  If  you  were  going  to 
object  to  war  you  had  to  object  to  all 
wan;  otherwise  it  would  be  very  difScult 
to  find  the  tro<Hi8  to  fight  a  particular 
war.  But  I  have  changed  my  position  as 
a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We  have 
seen  in  this  war  a  movement  of  national 
opinion  to  the  ixiint  where  even  our  Pres- 
ident says  we  should  get  out  and  where 
at  the  same  time  we  have  many  people 
who  are  being  killed,  Vietnamese  people 
and  Americans,  in  a  war  that  I  think 
now  is  eommoQly  regarded  as  one  we 
should  never  have  gotten  Into.  It  has  torn 
our  country  apart. 

We  have  young  men  going  to  Vietnam 
now  who  are  upstanding,  idealistic,  nohu 
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of  purpose,  and  they  nnd  when  they  get 
there  the  situation  is  so  bad  that  some 
reports  indicate  20  percent  of  them  are 
now  taking  heroin  and  turning  our  ex- 
peditionary force,  at  least  partially,  Into 
drug  fuldicts. 

I  just  cannot  in  conscience  say  that  I 
can  deny  the  conscience  of  a  young  man 
who  says  he  would  find  it  immoral  to  go 
to  Vietnam  to  kill  and  possibly  be  killed 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv 
time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  yield- 
,y  ing  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
wish  to  state  that  at  the  biennial  nation- 
al convenUon  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  held  in  Detroit.  Mich,, 
from  March  28  to  April  1,  1971.  state- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  delegates  ex- 
pressing the  wishes  of  this  Important 
group  of  women  leaders  that  we  end  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  now,  and  that  we 
proceed  to  a  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  statements  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Topical    Statements   of    National    Council 
OF  Jewish  Women 

IMMEDIATE     CESSATION     OF     AMERICAN     INVOLVE- 
MENT   IN    SOtTTHKAST    ASIA 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
has  been  intensively  Involved  In  the  continu- 
ing struggle  for  world  peace.  Because  of  this 
deep-rooted  commitment  we  strongly  urge 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  and  the 
immediate  end  of  all  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  eight  years  of  this  war  have  almost 
destroyed  a  country,  they  have  resulted  In 
the  deaths  of  nearly  a  million  p>ersons  and 
have  coat  the  people  of  the  tJnlted  States 
•115  blUlon  which  could  have  been  used  to 
serve  some  of  the  vlUl  human  needs  of  this 
nation. 

Our  society  has  become  fragmented;  public 
opinion  polarized,  and  national  leadership 
divided.  Almost  a  decade  of  fighting  has 
weakened  the  moral  fiber  of  our  nation  and 
shattered  our  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  our 
nation.  Eight  years  of  war  should  have  con- 
vinced us  all  by  now  that  blood  and  money 
will  not  achieve  a  generation  of  peace. 

We  urge  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
use  all  of  the  powers  vested  In  them  to  at- 
tain the  goal  so  desired  by  almost  every 
American:  the  end  of  this  war,  now. 

REORDERING    OUR    NATIONAL    PRIORITIES 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Is  alarmed  by  the  crisis  in  which  our  nation 
is  mired.  Oui  priorities  are  In  deeperate  need 
of  reordering,  so  that  the  weakening  fabric 
of  American  life  can  be  strengthened  and 
rewoven. 

We  call  upon  the  leadership  of  our  nation 
to  provide  the  direction  so  that  we  can  turn 
from  war  to  peace,  from  sickness  to  health 
and  from  hunger  and  want  to  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  our  vast  wealth  of  re- 
sources, so  that  our  cities  can  flourish  and 
our  rural  areas  thrive. 

At  a  time  when  $75  billion  Is  requested 
for  a  defense  budget;  at  a  time  when  67t  out 
of  every  federal  dollar  Is  spent  on  "Penta- 
gon Products" — the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women  strongly  urges  the  government 
In  concert  with  all  concerned  Americans  to 
channel  our  funds  away  from  militarism  and 
Into  humanltarianism. 


rOKKIGN    POLICY 

The  NaUonal  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  United  States  foreign  policy 
should  be  directed  toward  developing  the 
conditions  for  world  peace  wherein  human 
beings  live  their  lives  In  dignity  with  the 
greatest  measure  of  economic,  social  and 
political  freedom.  We  believe  that  the  United 
States  in  cooperation  with  all  nations  should 
pursue  every  possible  alternative  to  military 
action  as  a  means  of  resolving  International 
disputes.  It  therefore  resolves  to  urge  the 
United  States : 

To  continue  to  strive  for  International 
peace  and  security  by  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
right  of  conscientious  objection  to  par- 
ticipation in  war  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
Americas  traditions.  Provisions  for  con- 
scientious objectors  were  made  in  the 
militia  laws  of  several  of  the  Colonies 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  A 
broad  conscientious  objector  provision 
was  included  in  an  early  version  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  All  of  our  national  con- 
scription laws  have  in  some  manner  rec- 
ognized the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
each  act  in  turn  has  advanced  over  its 
predecessors  in  the  sophistication  and 
generosity  of  its  provisions. 

During  the  Civil  War,  men  could 
escape  the  draft  by  providing  substitutes 
or  paying  bounties;  many  conscientious 
objectors  made  use  of  these  opportuni- 
ties, although  some  refused  on  principle 
to  do  so. 

The  World  War  I  draft  law  made 
provision  for  objectors  to  serve  as  non- 
combatant  soldiers;  however,  this  was 
unsatisfactory  for  many  men,  and  ad- 
ministrative furloughs  were  arranged  for 
some  of  those  who  could  not,  in  good 
conscience,  aid  in  the  war  effort. 

But  the  problems  caused  by  placing  all 
conscientious  objectors  under  military 
supervision  remained.  Consequently, 
when  the  World  War  H  draft  was  estab- 
lished, provision  was  made  for  two  classes 
of  conscientious  objectors:  Those  who 
would  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  as  non- 
combatants,  and  those  who  would  per- 
form civilian  work  in  the  national 
interest.  That  basic  system  remains  in 
effect  today. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  make  another  step  forward  in 
recognition  of  conscience. 

Specifically,  I  am  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  which  would  accord  full  recognition 
to  the  so-called  "selective  conscientious 
objector^."  These  are  persons  who  object 
only  to  a  particular  war  or  wars,  or  to 
particular  forms  of  warfare,  or  can  par- 
ticipate in  war  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

The  Vietnam  tragedy  has  brought 
unprecedented  attention  to  the  selective 
objection  problem.  Highly  publicized 
cotirt  cases  have  arisen,  involving  draft 
registrants  and  servicemen  claiming  con- 
scientious objection  to  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  But  the  ideas  behind 
selective  objection  are  far  from  new. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  many 
Protestant  groups  have  a  centuries-old 
tradition    of    "just-war"    doctrine — the 


idea  that  some  wars  may  be  just,  wliile 
others  may  be  unjust. 

The  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the 
individual  conscience.  Similarly,  some 
have  been  led  to  the  belief  that  certain 
forms  of  warfare — such  as,  perhaps,  nu- 
clear weapons,  or  chemical  and  biological 
warfare — are  inherently  immoral,  and 
that  they  cannot  conscientiously  partici- 
pate In  such  warfare  or  in  Its  prepara- 
tions. 

Still  others  feel  they  can  fight  in  good 
conscience  only  to  defend  their  home- 
land, and  one  look  at  our  farflung  mili- 
tary machine  convinces  them  that  they 
cannot  be  a  part  of  it. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  draft  regis- 
trant who  holds  any  of  these  "selective 
objections,"  no  matter  how  deep  his  con- 
victions, has  no  chance  for  recognition. 
This  is  intolerable  in  a  free  society. 

The  language  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  comprehensive  enough  to  cover 
all  types  of  selective  objection. 

It  Is  flexible  enough  to  be  administered 
without  undue  difficulty  and  is  patterned 
after  the  structure  of  the  present  law. 

It  retains  the  equitable  feature  of  the 
present  law  that  imposes  liability  for 
either  civilian  or  military  service  on  all 
registrants,  whether  conscientious  ob- 
jectors or  not. 

The  man  who  is  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  participation  in  the  Armed 
Forces  at  the  present  time,  for  whatever 
reasons,  is  exempted  from  military  serv- 
ice, and,  like  those  so  exempted  under 
the  present  law,  is  liable  for  civilian  al- 
ternative service. 

The  man  who  can  conscientiously  par- 
ticipate in  the  Armed  Forces  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  like  the  noncombatants 
under  present  provision,  is  liable  for  mili- 
tary service  subject  to  those  limitations. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  authorized  to 
disqualify  a  person  in  the  latter  category 
if  liis  beliefs  are  too  restrictive  for  these 
purposes,  and  any  man  so  disqualified  is 
made  liable  for  civilian  alternative  serr- 
ice. 

In  addition  to  implementing  selective 
objection,  the  amendment  would  update 
the  language  defining  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  include  ethical  and  moral  be- 
liefs, in  conformance  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Welsh  case.  The 
new  language  is  taken  directly  from  the 
Court's  opinion. 

Many  opponents  of  selective  objection 
concede  its  desirability  from  the  stand- 
point of  equity  but  base  their  opposition 
on  practical  considerations.  I  believe 
that  such  arguments  are  b:sed  more  on 
myth  than  on  fact. 

Opponent^;  argue  that  allowing  ^elec- 
tive objection  would  "open  the  flood- 
gates" to  overwhelming  numbers  of  ob- 
jectors, hampering  recruitment  of  mili- 
tary manpower  and  jeopardizing  thf  na- 
tional  security 

However,  the  latest  official  statistics 
from  selective  service  show  the  total 
number  of  conscientious  objectors  is  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  pool  of  registrants 
available  for  service;  prior  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  the  percentage  was  about  half 
the  present  flgure.  Even  if  selective  ob- 
jection should  result  in  several  times 
the  nimiber  of  conscientious  objectors, 
manpower  requirements  could  hardly  be 
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adversely  affected,  given  the  large  pool 
of  available  registrants. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
possible  effects  of  selective  objection 
upon  the  morale  of  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  our 
continued  refusal  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  conscience  would  have  more  harmful 
effects  on  morale  than  would  recognition. 

Our  servicemen  have  been  compelled 
by  the  horrible  realities  of  Vietnam  to 
reexamine  the  basic  assumptions  of  war. 
A  small  but  growing  number  are  refusing 
military  orders  on  conscientious  grounds. 
Providing  legitimate  channels  for  the 
expression  of  conscience  could  well  al- 
leviate some  of  these  problems. 

Finally,  let  me  address  myself  to  the 
contention  that  selective  objection  would 
be  impossible  to  administer.  While  the 
laneuage  of  the  amendment  is  quite 
flexible,  suggesting  some  general  proce- 
dures that  might  be  used  in  its  imple- 
mentation should  help  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  this  proposal. 

The  often-harassed  and  overworked 
local  boards  of  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem immediately  come  to  mind.  Are  local 
boards  ready  for  selective  objection?  It 
is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  for 
any  claim  of  conscience,  sincerity  is  the 
basic  criterion.  Local  boards  are  already 
required  to  give  close  attention  to  con- 
scientious objector  claims  and  to  make 
findings  about  the  nature  and  sincerity 
of  registrants'  beliefs.  Selective  objection 
is  no  different  in  principle  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  present  "total  objection" 
provisions. 

Implementing  the  service  require- 
ments for  selective  objectors  should  not 
present  any  insurmoimtable  obstacles. 
Those  liable  for  civihan  alternative  serv- 
ice could  be  utilized  in  the  present  civil- 
ian work  program  as  it  stands. 

For  those  who  are  liable  for  limited 
military  service,  some  new  procedures 
and  regulations  would  be  necessary,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  no  more  compli- 
cated than  many  of  the  present  special 
enlistment  programs,  or  the  present  pro- 
gram for  noncombatant  conscientious 
objectors. 

The  local  board  and  the  registrant 
would  furnish  the  Armed  Forces  a  state- 
ment of  the  registrant's  beliefs,  specify- 
ing what  types  of  duty  or  what  geo- 
graphical areas  he  is  limited  to.  As  part 
of  the  regular  screening  process,  the 
/^rmy  would  decide  whether  the  regis- 
trant should  be  disqualified  because  of 
too  restrictive  beliefs. 

If  found  qualified  he  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  enlist  in  any  branch  of 
tne  Armed  Forces  for  any  duties  consist- 
ent with  his  belief.  Once  enlisted  or  in- 
ducted, he  would  be  handled  similarly  to 
the  other  men  having  "guaranteed"  oc- 
cupation specialities  or  geographical  as- 
signnients.  If  he  is  opposed  to  handling 
weapons,  he  would  be  given  training 
similar  to  that  now  given  noncombat- 
ants. 

Selective  objection  is  a  practical  and 
equitable  addition  to  our  draft  laws.  It 
offers  many  benefits  to  all  concerned.  Its 
adoption  would  be  a  sign  to  many  young 
people  on  the  verge  of  rejecting  our  so- 
ciety that  rational  and  orderly  change 
is  possible  within  our  system. 


It  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
freer,  more  just,  and  more  tolerant  so- 
ciety. 

It  should  be  done  without  delay. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  live  pair  with  tha  able 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
50N I .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Having  already 
voted  in  the  aflarmatlve,  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana <Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  frcwn  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnctson),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  GtoLDWATER).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  East- 
land) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  i,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The   Senators   from   Maryland    (Mr. 


Beall  and  Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Br(X)Ke),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper*,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wkick- 
er)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  12, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

|No.  88  Leg.] 
YEAS— 12 


Church 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Cranston 

Hughes 

PeU 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS— 50 

WUllama 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Prosmlre 

Allott 

Ellender 

Randolph 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Roth 

Baker 

Fong 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Schwelker 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Bible 

Jackson 

Smith 

Boggs 

JavltB 

^arkman 

Brock 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Buckley 

McClellan 

Stennla 

Burdlck 

McGee 

Stevens 

BjTd,  Va. 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Case 

MlUer 

Taft 

ChUes 

Packwood 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Pastore 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Pearson 

Tower 

Dominlck 

Prouty 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   UVE   PAIR   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 
NOT  VOTING— 37 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

McGovern 

Bayh 

Griffin 

MetcAli 

Beall 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Harris 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Cannon 

HoUmgs 

MiiRkle 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Percy 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Rlblcotr 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

Long 

Welcker 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Young 

Fulbright 

.Mansfield 

Gambrell 

Mathias 

So  Mr.   Hart's   amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    75 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  75,  and  ask  that 
it  be  modified  in  the  following 
manner 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk. 
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Does  the  Senator  wish  that  his  amend- 
ment be  stated? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  stated  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
out  all  following  "unloBS"  through  line  16. 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

Numbers  greater  than  thoee  authorized 
in  thia  subsection  are  authorised  by  a  law 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand,  mider  the  previous  agree- 
ment, that  we  will  have  an  cKjportunlty 
to  conduct  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  present  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  can  do  that 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;   I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  President. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thank  you  very  much 
Mr.  President. 

As  I  understand,  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  this.  I  think  It  is  one 
of  the  very  basic  and  most  important 
concepts  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can 
have  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  In 
the  Senate. 

The  basic  Issue  in  question  is  who  will 
really  establish  and  fix  the  figure  for  the 
authorization  of  drafting  young  men  Into 
the  Armed  Forces;  will  it  be  Congress  or 
will  It  be  the  President? 

I  am  hopeful  of  having  remarks  to 
make  about  this  question  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

How  much  time  is  aUotted  on  this 
amendment? 
Let  us  have  order,  please 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  so  that  we  may  all 
hear  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  reporter  cannot 
hear  me  talking  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
hours  total,  therefore  90  minutes  on  each 
side,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  time  does  the 
leadership  propose  to  convene  tomorrow 
naomlng.  and  that  this  matter  be  laid 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  does  the  leadership  expect  this  mat- 
ter to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for 
debate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  object  to  being  brought  back 
here  at  9:30  ajn.  to  start  the  debate. 
Probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  Sen- 
ators will  be  in  the  Chamber.  I  think  the 
rule  of  reason  has  run  out.  I  hope  we  can 
work  out  something  not  to  start  this  de- 
bate— I  think  it  is  important,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  said — until 
10  a.m.  I  can  be  here  at  8  a.m.  and  keep 
going,  but  we  do  not  have  the  attendance 
here  to  hear  these  matters  discussed 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  1*^  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 :  30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BY^ID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  convene  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  9  o'clock 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  very  able 
manager  of  the  bill,  that,  imder  the 
changed  order,  the  tmflnished  business 
will  not  be  laid  down  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  that  is  a  wise  move. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wish  the 
morning  to  commence  at  9:30  a.m.?  Un- 
der the  previous  order,  it  was  to  com- 
mence at  9  a.m. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Chair 
is  eminentiy  correct. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  mommg  busmess, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.:  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  routine  mommg  bustoess.  the  un- 
finished business  then  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  may  we  have  a  quorum  call  at 
10  a.m..  when  this  matter  is  laid  before 
the  Senate,  to  at  least  let  the  member- 
ship know  what  the  situation  is? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  wiU  divide  the  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  quorum 
call,  with  the  time  equally  divided,  with 
notification  in  the  Record  that  it  will  be 
a  live  quorum.  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant Issue.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  dispose  of  it.  If 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  feels  that 
this  would  be  advisable,  I  would  certainly 
support  that  proposal,  if  he  feels  that  it 
is  worth  while. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  to  the  live  quorum, 
we  do  not  want  to  yield  too  much  of  our 
time  in  attempting  to  get  a  live  quoriun. 
We  have  agreed  to  yield  time  equally  on 


each  side.  If  we  have  a  live  quonmi,  not 
more  than  40  minutes  should  be  charged 
to  our  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  tomorrow,  when  the  unfinished 
business  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  a  quorum  call;  and  It  will  be  a 
live  quorum  In  CMiformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  not 
more  than  40  minutes  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  be  taken 
from  the  time  on  the  ameivdment,  such 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    WAIVER   OP    THE 
GERMANENESS  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  rule  of  germaneness  now  be 
waived  and  that  any  time  consimied  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness at  this  point  not  be  charged  against 
either  side  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   NATIONAL   CONVOCA-nON   OP 
LAWYERS  TO  END  THE  WAR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  very 
much  that  one  could  convey  to  the  Rec- 
ord the  emotions  and  not  just  the  black 
and  white  print  of  a  speech  I  heard  last 
night. 

One  m  a  tragically  long  succession  of 
groups  has  come  to  the  Capital  of  this 
country  to  petition  us  to  end  the  war,  our 
involvement  to  Vietnam.  Informally  or- 
ganized though  it  is,  it  marches  under 
the  caption  "The  National  Convocation 
of  Lawyers  To  End  the  War." 

Last  night,  at  the  Washington  Hilton, 
hundreds  of  lawyers  from  this  coimtry 
assembled.  The  purpose  was  to  review 
the  pending  legislation  and  to  establish 
some  manageable  program  for  lobbying. 
If  ever  the  word  "lobbying"  should  have 
a  connotation  of  honor,  this  is  the  oc- 
casion. 

These  distinguished  lawyers  heard  an 
address  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy)  .  I  waa  in 
the  audience.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
wish  so  much  that  the  setting,  the  voice 
of  the  auspices  that  brought  us  together, 
the  purpose  for  which  we  were  assembled, 
all  could  be  conveyed  to  this  Record. 
Of  course,  that  is  not  possible. 

Senator  Kennedy's  speech  and  manner 
gave  me  pride,  to  know  that  here  was  a 
Senator  in  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 
States.  He  was  great. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
words,  just  in  the  black  and  white  print, 
of  our  collea^e,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Addrkss    of   Sknator    Eowaso   M.   KxuweDT 

And  so  we  meet  again:  different  faces,  dif- 
ferent audience,  different  speaker,  but  the 
same  subject.  We  meet  again — you  and  I  who 
oppose  this  war,  to  hear  and  give  another 
speech,  another  exhortation,  another  call  to 
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reason.  We  hope  this  is  the  last  time.  We 
hope  we  will  be  effective.  I  want  to  get  back 
to  the  buslneos  of  the  Congress,  you  want  to 
get  back  to  the  law,  the  young  to  their 
studies,  the  businessman  to  his  shop,  the 
old  to  the  problems  of  their  security.  But  It 
all  must  wait  whUe  we  meet  again. 

We  are  the  vang^uard  of  a  growing  peo- 
ple's army  to  end  the  war  and  cleanse  the 
conscience  of  America.  Ttova.  every  comer  of 
the  nation  we  have  come  together  in  the 
noblest  tradition  of  the  American  legal  pro- 
fession. Tonight,  and  for  the  duration  of  the 
debate,  however,  we  are  neither  corporate 
lawyers  nor  criminal  lawyers,  tax  lawyers  nor 
trial  lawyers.  We  are  neither  Republican  nor 
Democrat,  north  nor  south. 

We  come  representing  the  people.  We  oome 
as  advocates  of  a  restleaa.  yearning  spirit  of 
America,  a  spirit  that  prays  for  peaoe  and  a 
final  ending  of  the  war. 

What  Is  this  game  that  others  play  with 
us?  Why  Is  the  will  of  the  people  so  thwarted. 
the  hope  for  peace  denied?  What  la  It  alxmt 
the  Immoral  act  of  war  m  Vietnam  that  gives 
It  a  life  and  license  of  Ita  own?  There  la  no 
answer,  except  to  say  that  because  Oongreea 
slept,  the  Constitution  faUed  to  function 
and  America  lost  its  way. 

But  It  is  more  than  that  today.  It  la  fear 
that  perpetuates  this  war.  Men  m  high  places 
fear  the  conclusion  staring  them  in  the  face. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  only  about  who  ahall 
control  the  Oovemment  of  Saigon — no  more. 
no  less.  Yet  fear  precludes  the  only  answer 
that  means  peace. 

There  will  be  no  peace,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  killing,  until  the  conclusion,  first 
stated  by  a  man  who  died  three  years  ago 
this  week — the  concept  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment— Is  met  and  understood.  In  those 
days,  that  conclusion  was  ridiculed  as  plac- 
ing the  fox  In  the  chicken  co<^.  The  ridicule 
was  unjust.  But  today  the  concept  of  a  coali- 
tion government  Is  called  "defeat."  And 
that  Is  hypocrisy.  Have  we  progressed  or  are 
we  walking  backwards? 

What  has  the  President  to  fear?  Surely  not 
the  loss  of  office.  Surely  not  the  Judgment  of 
history.  The  loss  of  office  Is  a  fear  that  can 
never  Justify  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  human 
life.  And  the  judgment  of  history  should  not 
be  feared  at  all,  since  It  Is  a  judgment  made 
long  ago  on  Vietnam  by  people  throughout 
the  world. 

The  President  came  to  office  pledg;lng  to 
end  the  slaughter — and  today  14.000  more 
Americans  are  dead. 

The  President  Invokes  his  Quaker  heri- 
tage— and  today,  we  indiscriminately  bomb 
innocent  Asian  people. 

The  President  came  to  office  with  the  repu- 
tation of  a  conscientious  man — and  today  the 
advice  of  old — that  "a  conscientious  man 
would  be  cautious  how  he  dealt  In  blood" — 
goes  forgotten  and  Ignored. 

So  what  are  we  to  do?  It  has  been  sug- 
gested and  tried  that  Washington  be  closed 
down  by  civil  disobedience.  No  men  of  good 
will  support  that  action.  But,  more  impor- 
tant, when  the  action  was  put  down  by  un- 
constitutional means,  men  of  good  will — men 
like  yourselvee — did  not  rush  to  support  the 
Constitution,  which  In  the  end  Is  all  we  have 
to  protect  lu  agaiiwt  the  tyrant's  heavy 
hand.  There  was  a  shameful  silence  in 
America,  while  American  people  were  de- 
tained In  American  jails,  on  no  charges,  with 
no  Identification,  and  none  of  the  protections 
that  the  law  gives  even  the  most  desperate 
criminals.  That  they  were  arrested  in  the 
streets  was,  for  many,  their  own  fault.  But 
that  they  lingered  In  detention,  stripped  of 
due  process,  was  the  fault  of  you  and  me 
and  those  everywhere  who  love  the  law. 

"Wise  men  often  tremble."  said  Edmund 
Burke.  "Wise  men  often  tremble  at  the  very 
things  that  fill  the  thoughtless  with  secu- 


rity." A  month  ago,  we  bad  security  to  spare, 
but  at  a  price  we  should  never  have  had  to 
pay.  because  there  was  not  enough  trem- 
bling— there  was  not  enough  protest — ^by  you 
and  me  and  those  who  love  the  law. 

In  past  months,  we  have  succeeded  In  un- 
masking the  rhetoric  and  strategy  behind 
Vletnamlsatlon,  the  policy  that  Is  President 
Nixon's  own  contribution  to  the  war. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  demonstrated 
that  Vletnamizatlon  means  only  war  and 
more  war  In  Indochina,  Instead  of  an  end 
to  war. 

The  argument  for  Vletnamizatlon  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  day.  The  only  question 
that  remains  is  how  long  the  procees  Itself 
can  go  on,  now  that  its  logic  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

At  last,  the  ultimate  and  cynical  reality 
of  our  policy  U  beginning  to  dawn  on  the 
American  people.  The  only  jMSSlble  excuse 
for  continuing  the  discredited  policy  of  Vlet- 
namizlng  the  war,  now  and  in  the  months 
ahead,  seems  to  be  the  President's  intention 
to  play  his  last  great  card  for  peace  at  a 
time  closer  to  November,  1073.  when  the 
chances  wUI  be  greater  that  the  action  will 
benefit  the  ooming  presidential  election  cam- 
paign. 

How  many  more  American  soldiers  must 
die.  how  many  Innocent  Vietnamese  clvillanB 
must  be  killed,  so  that  the  final  end  to  the 
war  may  be  announced  in  1972  Instead  of 
1971? 

Do  otir  ears  deceive  us?  Do  we  reaUy  hear 
today  that  the  President's  advisers  would 
now  increase  the  rate  of  troop  withdrawals, 
not  because  It  would  save  lives  and  lead  to 
peace,  but  because  It  would  lead  to  fewer 
American  veterans  addicted  to  narcotics? 
Has  Vietnam  done  this  to  us? 

The  President  offers  only  two  rationales 
against  setting  a  date  today  to  end  the  war. 
He  tells  us  that  to  do  so  will  Jeopardize  the 
prisoners,  and  will  Jeopardize  the  so-called 
"reasonable  chance  of  survival"  he  wants  to 
give  South  Vietnam. 

Again  and  again,  we  have  seen  that  these 
rationales  are  sterile.  We  know  that  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam  must  stand  or 
faU  on  Its  record  of  the  past  and  its  promisee 
for  the  future  for  the  people  of  Vietiuun — 
not  on  any  supposed  assistance  by  a  residual 
force  of  American  troops  and  bombs.  The 
survival  the  President  Is  talking  about  Is  not 
the  survival  of  South  Vietnam  Itself,  but  the 
survival  of  President  Thieu  and  his  govern- 
ment In  Saigon. 

Last  week,  a  law  was  passed  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  virtually  bars  all  competition  to 
President  Thieu  in  this  fall's  election. 
America  said  nothing.  America  did  nothing 
to  oppose  it.  Yet,  that  is  the  government 
American  soldiers  are  fighting  and  dying  for. 
And  the  shame  is  overwhelming,  for  that  is 
the  kind  of  government  Amulcan  soldiers 
have  always  fought  aad  died  against. 

The  epigram  of  the  fdiilosopher  WlUlams 
James,  opposing  our  war  to  annex  the  Philip- 
pines in  1900,  says  it  all  today.  Our  conduct 
In  Vietnam  has  been  one  protracted  infamy 
towards  the  Vietnamese,  and  one  protzaoted 
lie  towards  ourselves. 

The  deceptions  surrounding  the  Issue  of 
the  prisoners  are  especially  cruel  because 
we  know  the  fresh  suffering  endured  by  their 
families  and  themselves  each  day  the  war 
is  prolonged.  Tragically,  the  prisoners  have 
become  pawns  in  the  master  poUtical  plan  of 
President  Nixon.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
already  made  a  clear  and  continuing  offer  to 
dlscius  the  issue  of  the  prisoners  as  soon  as 
the  United  States  baa  set  a  date  to  end  the 
war.  But  that  offer  to  negotiate  has  been  re- 
jected out  of  hand  by  the  Administration.  In- 
stead, our  policy  is  to  demand  more  from 
North  Vietnam  than  Just  an  "offer  to  discuss." 
We  want,  the  Administration  says,  a  firm 
commitment  by  North  Vietnam  to  release  the 


prisoners,  in  return  for  any  basic  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  end 
the  war. 

What  possible  Justification  can  there  be 
for  the  Administration  to  drive  this  over- 
reaching bargain?  The  McQovem-Hatfleld 
amendment  Itself  teUs  the  basic  Irratloti- 
allty  of  the  Administration's  position,  in 
language  that  every  dtlsen  can  understand. 
If  we  set  a  date  to  end  the  war,  the  amend- 
ment says,  the  date  will  be  put  off  unless 
there  Is  a  prompt  and  sufficient  response  by 
North  Vietnam  for  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners. 

That  is  all  the  President  has  to  do.  Why 
does  he  relentlessly  pursue  the  demand  for 
a  strong  commitment,  when  North  Vietnam 
has  so  clearly  indicated  Its  wUUngness  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue  once  the  American  withdrawal 
date  Is  set? 

Surely,  given  the  rate  of  troop  withdraw- 
als and  the  obvious  poUtlcal  necessity  that 
the  withdrawals  should  continue,  a  residual 
force  of  American  troops  remaining  in  Viet- 
nam wlU  have  no  relevance  whatever  to  our 
ability  to  release  the  prisoners.  All  that  is 
sure  to  happen  Is  that  more  soldiers  and 
civilians  will  die,  more  prisoners  wlU  be 
taken,  and  more  families  will  be  broken, 
while  the  debate  over  the  prisoners  is  pro- 
longed. 

We  are  the  great  and  powerful  country. 
Yet  now  America  stands  glaring  at  North 
Vietnam  across  the  gulf  of  unending  war,  be- 
cause each  of  our  nations  demands  that  the 
other  must  make  the  first  concession. 

Surely  an  American  President  ought  to  be 
willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  in  seeking  ways 
to  negotiate  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  in- 
stead of  seeking  new  arguments  to  delay  the 
resolution  of  the  Issue. 

We  know  from  past  experience  that  we  can 
reach  agreements  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
We  know  that  Lyndon  Johnson  reached  an 
understanding  before  the  bombing  halt  in 
1968.  We  know  that  after  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference In  1954  the  prisoners  were  returned 
to  Prance. 

Why,  then,  are  we  suddenly  untUile  to  nego- 
tiate an  understanding  about  our  own  Ameri- 
can prisoners?  llie  path  we  ought  to  take  Is 
clear.  All  vro  lack  Is  the  will. 

But  the  message  about  the  prisoners  is 
clearer  even  than  that.  Deqilte  the  upside- 
dovim  argument  of  the  Administration  one 
thing  is  dear:  the  way  to  release  the  prison- 
ers Is  to  end  the  war — not,  by  some  Allce-ln- 
Wonderland  logic,  to  Insist  that  we  can  get 
them  out  by  refusing  to  end  the  war. 

And  BO,  as  we  Join  the  battle  in  earnest  for 
the  McOovern-Hatfield  amendment  this  week 
and  beyond,  we  must  keep  the  great  Issue  of 
the  war  at  the  center  of  the  debate.  We  can- 
not be  fooled  by  the  false  arguments  of  those 
who  say  the  war  must  go  on. 

We  must  recite  again  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  war  on  the  people  of  America  and  Indo- 
china. We  must  recite  the  lives  lost  and  the 
homes  destroyed  in  Asia.  We  must  recite  the 
anguish  of  the  prisoners  and  their  famlllee. 

We  must  recite  the  bitter  divisions  of  cna 
people  here  at  home,  the  disaffection  of  our 
youth.  We  must  recite  the  deceptions  of  oar 
government  and  the  undermining  of  our 
Constitution.  We  must  recite  the  billions  of 
dollars  wasted  that  we  could  have  used  to 
buUd  a  better  America  and  a  better  wortd. 
And.  we  must  recite  the  missed  opportunities 
on  all  the  great  issues  here  at  home,  like  race, 
and  health,  and  education;  and  all  the  great 
Issues  abroad,  like  SALT  and  NATO  and  Ber- 
lin, and  Africa  and  Israel  and  Latin  America. 

And,  most  difficult  of  all,  we  must  destroy 
the  cancer  that  has  been  transforming  the 
noble  spirit  of  our  nation  in  the  eyes  of  our 
own  citizens  and  in  the  eyes  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world.  We 
must  spread  the  truth  that  our  present  p(rf- 
Icy  Is  a  policy  of  war,  not  of  peace;  a  p<klcy 
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of  violence,  not  of  love;  a  policy  of  despair, 
not  of  hope — a  policy  that  can  only  drag  us 
further  down  Into  the  abyss  of  death  and 
immorality  into  which  we  have  been  descend- 
ing Jor  so  long. 

All  these  things  you  must  tell  to  every  one 
of  us  In  Congress  and  to  every  office  of  gov- 
ernment, until  at  last  you  make  us  under- 
stand, until  at  last  you  make  us  act  to  end 
the  war. 

And  once  these  truths  are  known,  I  am 
confident  that  Congress  will  see  the  road  It 
has  to  take.  We  will  embrace  our  basic  con- 
stitutional power  and  responsibility,  and  we 
Will  legislate  December  31  as  the  date  to 
end  the  war. 

T:ie  brutalities  we  have  committed  In  Viet- 
nam in  the  name  of  America's  national  In- 
:erest  will  remain  forever  in  the  history  of 
the  war.  And  some  day,  when  the  war  is  over, 
and  let  us  at  least  be  able  to  say.  It  ended 
because  Congress  at  last  awakened,  and  the 
Coiistltution  began  to  function,  and  America 
fi^und  its  way. 

The  Executive  Branch  has  faltered,  para- 
lyzed by  the  prospect  of  peace.  The  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  nation  can  help  Congress  lead 
me  way.  so  that  when  future  generations 
read  the  tragic  story  of  Vietnam,  they  will 
see  a  final  brighter  chapter,  in  which,  in  spite 
of  Che  hideous  story  of  the  war,  the  basic 
good  sense  and  decency  of  ordinary  citizens 
everywhere  prevailed,  and  America  chose 
peace. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  suggest  what  I  hope  will  be 
the  final  quorum  call  for  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
GERMANENESS  RULE  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pa-store  germaneness  rule  on  tomorrow 
not  become  operative  until  the  final  dls- 
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position  of  amendment  No.  75,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  9,  AND  ON 
THURSDAY,  JUNE    10 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow and  on  Thursday  it  stand  in 
adjournment  each  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, orders  for  the  convening  hours  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  have  already  been 
entered,  to  wit,  9  a.m.  each  day. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY,  JUNE  14.  AT 
9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Friday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9  a.m.  on  Monday,  June  14,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  understood  that  these  con- 
vening times  are  subject  to  change. 


June  8,  1971 

Immediately.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
laying  down  of  the  unfinished  business, 
there  will  be  a  quonun  call,  and  it  will 
be  a  live  quorum.  The  time  consumed  rn 
that  quonmi  will  be  clmrged  equally 
against  both  sides,  up  to  20  minutes  to 
each  side.  If  more  time  than  a  total  of 
40  minutes  is  consiuned  In  that  live 
quorum,  the  time  required  beyond  the 
40  minutes  will  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

Time  on  amendment  No.  75,  as  modi- 
fled,  in  total,  will  be  3  hours,  under 
the  previous  agreement,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  allotted  time 
on  the  amendment,  there  will  be  a  roil- 
call  vote,  the  yeas  and  nays  having  al- 
ready been  ordered. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  leader- 
ship that  upon  disposition  of  amendment 
No.  75  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafd, 
will  call  up  his  amendment  No.  90.  con- 
cerning which  agreement  has  been 
reached  limiting  time  thereon  to  3  hours. 
Following  action  on  amendment  No.  90, 
other  amendments  will  be  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  number 
of  rollcall  votes  on  tomorrow.  And  Sen- 
ators will  want  to  keep  in  mind  the  live 
quorum  at  10  a.m. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 
Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes,  the  period  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10  a.m. 

At  10  a.m..  the  unfinished  business 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  the 
pending  question  will  be  on  the  adoption 
of  amendment  No.  75.  as  modified,  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  ) . 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  lat  8 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  untU  tomoiTow,  Wednesday, 
June  9,  1971,  at  9:30  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Jime  8.  1971 : 

CWTL  Service  Commission 

Jayne  Baker  Spain,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  ClvU 
Service  Commissioner  for  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  March  1,  1977. 
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STEREOTYPING  CAN  LEAD  TO 
DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALirOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  human  weaknes.ses  Is 
that  some  people  tend  to  place  Individu- 
als in  categories  for  which  there  is  no 
justification.  They  form  a  mental  picture 
of  an  individual  based  on  his  racial  or 
ethnic  background,  even  before  they  have 
ever  met  him. 

A  himian  being  Is  like  a  puzzle  and 
some  people  place  the  parts  together  be- 
fore they  have  the  instruction  on  how  he 
fits.  They  have  a  preconceived  idea  of 


how  a  person  will  act.  what  they  think, 
and  how  they  look.  Thus,  they  tend  to 
subconsciously  accept  or  reject  people 
before  they  really  know  them. 

This  practice  of  stereotyping  individu- 
als hurts  their  growth  and  imderstand- 
ing.  They  do  not  take  the  time  to  build 
a  firm  relationship  with  the  individual 
due  to  some  preconceived  notion.  Thus, 
they  do  not  know  the  feelings,  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  Ideas  of  those  who  are  in 
the  categories  which  they  have  been 
subcMisciously  rejecting.  They  only  know 
those  who  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
their  little  world  which  they  have  con- 
structed. 

But,  this  practice  also  hurts  those  who 
have  been  rejected.  This  is  especially 
true  of  minority  groups  who  have  not 
been  allowed  equal  participation  in  the 


civic,  social,  and  economic  segments  of 
the  commimity. 

Examples  of  discrimination  by  stereo- 
typing an  individual  are  with  us  every 
day.  If  a  person  is  black,  many  subcon- 
sciously assume  that  he  Is  lazy,  and  prob- 
ably on  welfare.  If  a  person  Is  of  Italian 
extraction,  many  unjustly  assume  that 
he  is  a  part  of  organized  crime.  If  a  per- 
son has  long  hair,  many  assume  that  he 
is  a  "hippie"  &nd  could  be  a  drug  addict. 
If  a  person  is  of  Mexican  heritage,  many 
picture  him  taking  a  siesta  when  he 
should  be  working. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  practice  of  stereotyping.  But.  when 
an  advertising  agency  attempts  to  take 
advantage  of  this  weakness,  and  when 
it  stereotypes  those  who  are  daily  \1ctims 
of  racism.  It  Is  intolerable. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  treat 
everyone  alike,  and  it  is  time  that  we  ac- 
cept people  for  what  they — as  indi- 
viduals— have  to  contribute. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  very  timely  article 
tint  recently  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  written  by  William  Raspberry: 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,  1971] 

How   About   Frito   Amico? 

(By  William   Raspberry) 

You    just   can't    imagine   a   frled-chlcken 

restaurant  chain  trying  to  sell  Its  product 

with    advertisements    featuring    a    drawling 

head-scratching  Negro  chicken  thief. 

Americans  are  too  enlightened  to  go  for 
th.it  sort  of  stereotype. 

Then  how  In  heaven's  name  does  the 
Fr: to-Lay  Corp.  keep  getting  away  with  Its 
Frito  Bandlto  ads? 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  supermllltant 
Brown  Power  advocate  to  be  offended  by  the 
r.-.ustachloed  little  cartoon  character.  It's  of- 
fensive, or  should  be,  to  anyone  with  the 
5::sht.est  degree  of  sensitivity  to  the  feelings 
o:'  minorities. 

It  certainly  is  offensive  to  a  number  of 
Mexicans,  Including  the  Mexican-American 
A:.tl-Defamatlon  Committee,  which  called  It 
■  probably  the  most  subtle  and  insidious  of 
such  racist  commercials." 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions and  Power  also  has  had  complaints  for 
No^otros,  a  Spanish-American  civil  rights 
group,  and  from  Rep.  John  M.  Murphy  (D- 
N.Y.). 

But  the  little  bandlto  keeps  right  on  steal- 
irz  corn  chips — presumably  because  the  rest 
of  IS  keep  right  on  buying  the  product  that 
sponsors  him. 

It  really  Is  Incredible,  coming  from  an  ad- 
vertising industry  that  has  a  long  history  of 
g-ing  out  of  its  way  to  avoid  otTendlng  any- 
o:.e  at  all. 

Sensitivity  to  the  possibility  of  offending 
Sjirhern  whites,  for  Instance,  was  generally 
cited  as  the  reason  why  black  people  were 
r.ot  depicted  In  most  television  commercials 
f except  those  for  "special  markets"). 

B  It  that  was  In  the  old  days.  We've  come 
a  :  TTig  way  since  then. 

I:,  the  enlightened  •70s.  It  Is  acknowledged 
th.it  black  folk  use  laundry  products,  razor 
blades,  marg-arlne  and  even  deodorant  and 
hair  tonic.  And  the  advertisers  have  man- 
ased  to  work  them  into  TV  commercials 
without  resorting  to  uncomplimentary  ster- 
e-jtrpes. 

Well,  almost,  anyway.  There  Is  that  offen- 
sive Midas  muffler  ad  that  has  Eddie  Roches- 
t?r  Anderson  (I  think)  doing  his  best  to 
resurrect   the  old  Stepln   Petchtt  character. 

The  Impact  of  that  bit  of  tastelessness 
I-  lessened  by  the  Increased  use  of  black 
ar'ors  as  ordinary  housewives,  fathers,  lov- 
ers and  children. 

Mexicans,  apparently,  haven't  progressed 
that  far,  at  least  so  far  as  Madison  Avenue 
1=  concerned.  Not  that  Frlto-Lay  is  the  only 
ctTender. 

Tlie  Urban  Reporter,  a  publication  of  the 
t-'rbaii  Research  Corp.,  Chicago,  says  It  has 
Vetted  "many  more  advertisements  that 
svniboUcally  reaffirm  the  Inferior  status  of 
Mexican-Americans  by  exaggerating  Mexl- 
fan  racial  and  cultural  characteristics  and 
by  reinforcing  the  myths  that  Mexicans  are 
vomlcal,  lazy  and  thieving." 

A  case  in  point:  The  commercial  that 
shows  a  Mexican  using  Arrtd  spray  deodor- 
ant while  the  announcer  Intones:  "If  It 
works  for  him.  It  will  work  for  you." 

"The  message,"  says  the  Urban  Reporter, 
"is   obvious — Mexicans  stink   the  most." 

The  publication  also  cites  a  Camel  ciga- 
rette commercial  depleting  a  Mexican  village 
where  every  inhabitant  Is  sleeping  or  bored. 
"The  obvious  conclusion:  Mexicans  are  lazy 
a-.d    Irresponsible." 
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Maybe  blacks  and  Mexican-Americans  are 
overly  sensitive.  Don't  TV  ads  protray  stereo- 
typical Italians  (speecy  spicy  meatballs)? 
And  aren't  "typical"  Jewish  mamas  selling 
everything  from  gasoline  to  new  Plymouths? 

True,  and  for  all  I  know  these  ads  may 
also  be  resented.  But  If  the  resentment  Is 
less.  It  Is  because  Italians  and  Jews  have 
been  sufficiently  Integrated  into  the  general 
society  that  the  Jokes  have  become  relatively 
harmless. 

Imagine  a  TV  comedian  using  Negroes  as 
the  butt  of  Polish-type  jokes.  And  don't  kid 
yourself  that  all  Poles  think  the  Polish  Jokes 
are  terribly  clever,  either. 

The  point  Is  that  the  ethnic  stereotypes, 
bad  enough  no  matter  who  they  depict,  are 
Intolerable  when  they  pick  on  people  who 
are  dally  victims  of  American  racism. 

And  If  the  point  had  escaped  those  who 
created  the  Prlto  Bandlto  ads,  the  complaints 
from  Mexican -Americans  have  removed 
whatever  Innocence  there  may  have  been. 

If  the  advertising  people  want  to  hang 
onto  their  "cute"  little  character  in  spite 
of  his  offenslveness  (Just  as  Winston  refuses 
to  drop  Its  "like  a  cigarette  should") .  Rich- 
ard Hernandez,  legal  counsel  for  Nosotros, 
has  proposed  a  useful  solution:  a  Frito  Ami- 
go  w^ho  gives  away  corn  chips  Instead  of 
stealing    them. 


REINECKE  CUTS  HIS  OWN  PATH 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIPORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently one  of  Capitol  Hill's  finest  report- 
ers, Lou  Cannon,  of  the  Rldder  News- 
papers, wrote  an  excellent  article  about 
one  of  our  former  colleagues,  California 
Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Reinecke.  It  provides  an 
excellent  assessment  of  the  fine  efforts 
of  the  esteemed  Lieutenant  Governor: 
(Prom  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  May  20,  1971) 
Reinecke  Cuts  His  Own  Path 
(By  Lou  Cannon) 

Washington. — California  Lt.  Gov.  Ed 
Reinecke  continues  to  walk  a  "hard,  thin 
line"  between  loyalty  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  an  Independent  political 
presence. 

The  "hard,  thin  line"  Is  Relnecke's  own 
description  of  his  role. 

It  accurately  described  his  responses 
Wednesday  In  an  Interview  during  which  he 
strongly  backed  the  governor's  welfare  pro- 
gram and  philosophy  but  took  Issue  with  his 
concept  of  state  management  of  the  national 
redwoods  park  on  the  California  north  coast. 

"If  It's  a  national  park.  It's  going  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Interior," 
Reinecke  said.  "The  department's  not  about 
to  accept  a  whole,  new  concept  for  national 
parks." 

Relnecke's  matter-of-fact  dismissal  of  a  no- 
tion that  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  ad- 
vancing for  several  years  Illustrates  as  well 
as  anything  his  gradual  emergence  as  an 
Independent,  if  conservative.  Republican  who 
In  1974  win  seek  the  governorship  on  his 
own. 

Last  month,  on  another  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, the  lieutenant  governor  suggested 
pointedly  that  he  could  communicate  better 
with  dissident  young  people  than  Reagan 
could,  although  he  blamed  a  mlsimderstand- 
ing  of  the  governor's  position  rather  than 
Reagan  himself. 

The  differences  between  Reagan  and 
Reinecke  can  easily  be  overstated. 

On  all  essential  disputes  between  the  Rea- 
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gan  administration  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, Reinecke  has  stood  foursquare  for 
the  state  position.  And  on  welfare,  the  Issue 
upon  which  Reagan  has  staked  his  adminis- 
tration's reputation,  Relnecke's  position  Is 
indistinguishable  from  the  governor's. 

Speaking  Wednesday  before  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businessmen,  for 
Instance,  Reinecke  celebrated  the  "work 
ethic"  and  said  that  the  growth  of  welfare 
was  potentially  more  disastrous  than  environ- 
mental pollution. 

"Too  many  people  would  Just  as  soon 
Ignore  the  fact  that  our  society  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  welfare  state — a  society  In  which 
the  dole  replaces  the  paycheck  .  .  .  food 
stamps  substitute  for  unemployment  .  .  .  and 
those  working  for  a  living  are  supporting  an 
every-lncreaslng  governmental  burden," 
Reinecke  said. 

It  Is  declarations  such  as  these  that 
strengthen  Relnecke's  claUn  to  a  conserva- 
tive following  within  the  Republican  party. 

Relnecke's  appearance  and  method  of  op- 
eration do  nothing  to  detract  from  the  notion 
that  he  Is  a  low-key  inheritor  of  the  Reagan 
conservative  tradition.  The  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor dresses  In  conservative  grey-and-blue, 
eats  oatmeal  for  breakfast  and  pays  defer- 
rence  to  business  leadership. 

"I  don't  take  orders  from  the  governor  but 
we  agree  philosophically, "  he  says.  "We  come 
to  the  same  conclusions  given  the  same  set 
of  data." 

Among  the  conclusions  which  business- 
man-engineer Reinecke.  a  former  Tujunga 
congressman,  expressed  Wednesday: 

On  Lockheed — "I  strongly  favor  the  $250 
million  loan  guarantee  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident." Reinecke  also  said  that  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston's  proposed  amendment  requiring 
Lockhead  to  get  rid  of  Its  management  as 
a  condition  of  the  guarantee  would  Jeopard- 
ize the  proposal  both  in  Congress  and  with 
bankers,  "who  like  to  know  whom  they're 
dealing  with."  Reinecke  further  suggested 
that  Cranston  may  have  made  the  proposal 
to  give  himself  a  reason  to  vote  against  the 
Lockheed  loan  if  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
On  Nixon — ^the  President  will  carry  the 
state  against  any  Democrat  In  1972,  Reinecke 
predicted,  but  it  won't  be  any  landslide.  He 
saw  unemployment  as  the  Issue  hurting 
Republicans  most. 


FEDERAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 
AND  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH  DATA  BANK 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
fiscal  1972,  which  will  begin  2  months 
from  now,  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  $17,681,373,000  for  research  pro- 
grams. This  compares  with  $16,536,733,- 
000  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $15,- 
925,578,000  for  fiscal  1970.  These  figures, 
which  are  based  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1972,  do  not  include  research  obligations 
that  are  not  separated  from  nonresearch 
obligations. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  feel  that  a  good 
deal  of  money  could  be  saved  by  Judi- 
ciously curtailing  research  spending, 
while  others  are  convinced  that  much 
more  should  be  made  available  for  their 
favorite  programs.  No  matter  which  view 
they  hold,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  bill  I  introduced  last  week, 
H.R.  8732.  to  establish  a  National  Re- 
search Data  Bank. 
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The  purpose  of  the  bank  would  be  to 
coordinate  Information  regarding  re- 
search projects  through  the  ofQce  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Basically,  the  bill  would  be  the 
national  depository  for  all  information 
and  data  relating  to  research  programs 
conducted  with  Federal  assistance.  Sec- 
ond, the  measure  would  direct  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  publish  a  catalog 
containing  a  summary  of  all  information 
and  data  stored  in  the  data  bank  with 
the  exception  of  those  items  that  are 
classified. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  had  occasion  to  request  infor- 
mation on  a  research  program  only  to 
find  that  it  was  conducted  by  10  different 
project  directors  under  five  different 
agencies.  Sometimes  the  mystery  of 
where,  how  and  by  whom  concerning  re- 
search money  appropriated  by  Congress 
becomes  a  major  research  project  in 
itself. 

Year  after  year  Congress  has  been 
sisked  to  approve  the  funding  of  new  ven- 
tures in  research  without  having  a  clear 
idea  of  how  many  other  similar  programs 
are  in  existence.  We  must  begin  to  ques- 
tion any  new  program  of  research  more 
thoroughly  until  there  is  a  systematic  way 
of  maintaining  and  using  the  information 
that  has  already  been  gathered  at  Fed- 
eral expense. 

I  have  prepared  a  tabulation  that 
shows  the  amounts  that  will  be  obligated 
for  research  for  the  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1972,  broken  down  by  pro- 
grams within  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Brief  descriptions  of  the  activities 
are  included  with  the  statistical  data  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  and  organizations  may  see 
what  the  money  will  be  spent  on.  Actions 
by  the  House  and  the  other  body  have  af- 
fected the  budget  which  was  submitted 
early  in  the  present  session.  The  tabula- 
tions of  just  the  Judiciary.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, legislative  branch,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  submitted 
herewith  and  other  department  ex- 
penditures will  be  provided  on  subsequent 
dates. 

LEGISUTIVE  BRANCH 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Congressional  Research  Service- 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Policy  analysis  and  rasMrch...      3,360       3.853       6,361 

Documentation  and  status  of 
legislation... 319  360  789 

Information  and  reference 
services 1,003       1,283       2,0U 

Total  obligations 4,582        5,436        9.161 


Policy  analysis  and  research :  The  Con- 
gressional Piesearch  Service  provides  re- 
search. Information,  and  consultative 
services  to  Members  and  committees  of 
Congress,  assisting  them  in  the  analy- 
sis, appraisal,  and  evsQuation  of  legisla- 
tive issues  and  proposals,  and  of  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  or  executive  branch 
agencies.  This  support  comes  in  the  form 
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of  research  reports,  in-depth  policy  anal- 
yses, consultations,  briefings,  legal  re- 
search, £issistance  with  committee  hear- 
ings, background  studies,  and  related 
data  and  materials.  Lists  of  subjects  and 
policy  areas  which  might  profitably  be 
pursued  are  periodically  made  available 
to  each  congressional  committee.  These 
services  are  directed  toward  assisting 
Members  and  committees  in  determining 
the  advisability  of  enacting  legislative 
proposals.  In  estimating  the  probable  re- 
sults of  such  proposals  and  alternatives 
to  them,  and  in  evaluating  methods  for 
accomplishing  the  results  sought. 

Documentation  and  status  of  legisla- 
tion :  The  Service  prepares  and  publishes 
on  a  periodic  basis  for  distribution  to 
Members  and  committees  the  Digest  of 
Public  General  Bills,  which  includes  sum- 
maries of  all  public  bills  and  resolutions 
introduced  in  the  Congress,  the  changes 
made  therein  during  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, the  status  of  bills  receiving  action, 
and  various  pertinent  indexes.  The  Serv- 
ice also  prepares  and  distributes  weekly 
reports  on  the  status  of  selected  major 
legislation.  Upon  request  from  Members 
and  committees,  the  Service  provides 
legislative  history  memoranda  with  re- 
spect to  measures  on  which  hearings 
have  been  announced,  and  it  compiles 
and  makes  available  to  each  committee 
reports  on  legislatively  authorized  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  are  within 
that  committee's  jurisdiction  and  which 
are  scheduled  to  temiinate  during  the 
current  Congress. 

Information  and  reference  services: 
The  Service  assists  Members  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  representative  duties. 
Reference  files,  containing  clippings, 
pamphlets,  «md  documents,  are  main- 
tained for  rapid  informational  use.  Staff 
researchers  and  Members  are  alerted  to 
current  articles  and  publications  in  their 
fields  of  interest  by  computer  produced 
citations.  Lists  of  multilithed  reports 
prepared  by  CRS  staff  for  use  of  con- 
gressional offices  providing  Information 
on  legislative  issues  are  circiilated.  and 
reader  services  are  provided  by  the  Con- 
gressional Reading  Room. 

JUDICIARY 
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In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


Courts  ot  Appeals,  District 
Courts,  and  Other  Judicial 
Services:  Administrative  OfBce 
of  the  U.S.  Courts;  Study  of 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure. 


75 


80 


90 


This  office,  among  other  things,  con- 
ducts a  continuous  study  of  the  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  In  the  Federal 
courts. 

FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estinut* 


EXECUTIVE  BRANCH— EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT,  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 


In  Uiousands  of  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

aaual    estimate   estimate 


Salaries  and  expentei:  National 
Commission  on  Productivity... 


800 


Basic  research  and  statistical  projects 
will  include  development  of  price  and 
productivity  measures  for  individual  in- 
dustries and  development  of  a  general 
wage  index. 

OFFICE  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  POLICY 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970         1971  1972 

actual    tstimate    estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses:  Research 
and  development..  


481 


972 


1.000 


A  contractual  program  is  conducted  to 
provide  in-depth  studies  and  research  in 
areas  of  national  importance. 

PRESIDENTS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EXECUTIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970          1971          1972 
actual    estimate   estimate 

Study  ol  the  oiganaation  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment           

Change  in  selected  resources    . . . 

806           577  

77          -77 

Total  obligations 

883           550  

The  Coimcil  is  reviewing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION 
OF  VIOLENCE 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970         1971         1972 
actual    estimate   estimate 


Advances  and  reimbursements- 
Study  of  causes  and  preven- 
tion ot  violence  and  disre- 
spect tor  law  and  Older.    . 
Change  in  selected  resources. 


326 
-30 


Total  obligations 

296 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

'RESIDENT 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971          1972 
estimate   estimate 

Foreign  assistance:  Bilateral 
assistance:  Surveys  ot  invest- 
ment opportunities 185 

Office  ol  iconomic  Opportunity; 
Economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram; Research,  development, 
and  evaluabon 45. 100 


71,000     75,000 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Automobile  litigation  aurvsy.. 


150 


Projects  supported  under  research  and 
development  provide  the  basis  for  plan- 
ning national  programs  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty and  promote  equality  of  opportunity. 
This  consists  of  systematic  analyses  of 
the  causes  of  poverty.  Identification  of 
need,  design  of  social  experiments,  de- 
velopment of  accepted  hypotheses  into 
working  models,  expanding  successful 
concepts  to  demonstration  scale,  and  de- 
veloping mechanisms  for  moving  these 
programs  to  full-scale  operation  either 
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within  or  outside  the  agency.  The  1972 
research  and  development  effort  will  cen- 
ter around  an  sissessment  of  experiments 
undertaken  in  prior  years  and  completed 
during  1972.  a  continuation  of  the  most 
promising  activities  begim  In  prior  years, 
the  InitiatiOTi  of  new  experiments  In  care- 
fully selected  areas,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  an  in-house  research  capability. 
Evaluation  activities  included  In  this 
component  are  of  two  types:  those  pro- 
viding an  overall  assessment  of  the  im- 
pact and  effectiveness  of  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, with  emphasis  on  the  extent  to 
which  programs  are  successful  in  achiev- 
ing basic  objectives,  and  those  aimed  at 
assessing  the  relative  effectiveness  of  dif- 
ferent program  strategies,  approaches, 
and  techniques  used  by  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE-AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate   estimatt 


Salaries  and  expenses— Research 

Farm  research 100,037    114,482    113,518 

Utilization  research  and 

development .     35,394      38.539      38,522 

Nutrition  and  consumer  use 

research     4,148        4.844        4,769 

Market  ng  research 9.031      10,1%      10,070 

Coordination  ot  departmental 

and  inter-departmental 

activities  related  to  pests  and 

their  control .     152  173  158 

Construction  ol  facilities 8.809       8,010       2,719 

Contigeneies 1,000        1,000 

Total 157,571    177,244    170.756 


The  Service  conducts  basic  and  applied 
research  relating  to  the  production, 
utilization,  and  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural products,  and  research  on  nutrition 
and  consumer  use. 

Farm  research:  Improved  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  practices,  in- 
cluding management  of  sinimaJ  wastes, 
are  developed  for  farm  livestock,  poultry, 
and  domestic  fur  animals.  Practical 
methods  are  sought  for  control  of  dis- 
eases, parasites,  and  insect  pests  tiffect- 
ing  them  and  to  protect  them  from 
chemical  toxicity  and  other  hazards. 

Investigations  are  conducted  to  Im- 
prove varieties  of  food,  feed,  fiber,  and 
other  plants,  and  to  develop  new  crops; 
to  improve  crop-production  practices,  in- 
cluding methods  to  control  plant  diseases 
and  nematodes,  and  reduce  cost  of  pro- 
duction; and  to  develCH)  safe  chemical, 
biological,  and  other  methods  for  con- 
trol of  harmful  pests  affecting  farm 
production. 

Investigations  are  conducted  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  natural  re- 
sources. Including  Investigations  to  Im- 
prove soil  and  water  management.  In- 
cluding salinity  and  saline  soils,  irriga- 
tion, and  conservation  practices;  to  study 
hydrologic  problems  of  agricultural 
watersheds;  to  determine  the  relation  of 
soil  types  and  water  to  plant,  animal,  and 
human  nutrition;  and  to  apply  engineer- 
ing principles  to  Improve  efficiency  and 
reduce  costs  of  agricultural  production. 

The  research  Is  aimed  at  the  profit- 
able production  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
food,  feed,  fiber,  and  other  a^rrlcultural 
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products  of  desired  quality  at  minimum 
costs.  Increased  attention  has  been  given 
to  studies  on  protection  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  natural  resources  from  harm- 
ful effects  of  soil,  water,  and  air  pollut- 
ants. Research  also  concerns  the  appli- 
cation of  remote  sensing  techniques  In 
meeting  agricultural  problems. 

The  net  decrease  requested  for  1972 
would  provide  for  research  to  develop 
effective  controls  against  emergency  out- 
breaks of  plant  diseases;  decreases  to 
eliminate  certain  Items  of  increase  added 
by  the  Congress ;  and  a  decrease  in  public 
relations  activities. 

Utilization  research  and  development: 
Chemical,  physical,  and  blologicsJ  re- 
search Is  conducted  to  develop  increased 
Industrial  uses  of  farm  products,  and  new 
and  Improved  foods,  feeds,  and  fabrics; 
and  to  develop  improved  methods  for 
processing  agricultural  commodities. 

The  research  aim  is  to  expand  the  de- 
mand for  farm  products  by  developing 
new  and  improved  products  and  economi- 
cal processes  tailored  to  the  requirements 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  The 
research  conducted  Includes  studies  to 
protect  food  and  feed  products  from 
harmful  micro-organisms  and  naturally 
occurring  toxins  and  studies  of  health- 
related  problems  of  tobacco.  Increased 
effort  Is  being  given  to  the  processing  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  minimize 
waste  formation  and  to  utilize  waste 
products  to  avoid  pollution. 

The  decrease  requested  for  1972  would 
provide  for  a  reduction  In  public  relations 
activities  and  the  elimination  of  certain 
items  of  Increase  added  by  the  Congress 
in  1971. 

Nutrition  and  consumer  use  research : 
Studies  are  made  of  human  nutritional 
requirements,  composition  and  nutritive 
value  of  foods,  and  consumer  and  food 
economics.  The  research  aim  Is  to  de- 
termine nutrient  requirements  and  how 
foods  can  supply  these  to  best  assure 
nutritional  well-being  of  people  through- 
out their  lifespan;  to  provide  up-to-date 
Information  about  food  constmiption  and 
nutrition  of  the  population;  smd  to  de- 
velop improved  procedures  for  household 
preparation,  care,  and  preservation  of 
foods  which  will  preserve  their  nutri- 
tional, sanitary,  and  wholesome  quality. 
The  decrease  requested  for  1972  would 
provide  for  a  reduction  in  public  rela- 
tions activities. 

Marketing  research :  Practical  answers 
to  reduce  costs  and  maintain  product 
quality  In  moving  products  from  farm 
to  constimer  are  sought  through  re- 
search. For  farm  products  as  they  pass 
through  marketing  channels,  efforts  are 
made  to  develop  safe  methods  to  protect 
against  Insect  attack,  find  objective 
methods  to  determine  quality,  reduce 
losses  from  waste  and  spoilage,  and  Im- 
prove efficiency  in  physical  handling  and 
transportation.  The  work  Includes  re- 
search at  each  stage  of  marketing,  such 
as  assembly  points  and  storage  facili- 
ties, fioid  of  trs«isportation  at  terminal  or 
central  markets,  and  at  wholesale  and 
retail  markets.  Research  is  also  con- 
cerned with  mycotoxlns  In  asnrtcultural 
products  In  relaticm  to  off-farm  handling, 
conditioning,  and  storage.  The  decrease 
for  1972  would  eliminate  certain  Items  of 
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increase  added  by  the  Congress  in  1971 
and  provide  for  a  reducttMi  in  public 
relations  activities. 

Coordination  of  depewtmental  and  in- 
terdepartmental activities  related  to 
pests  and  their  control:  The  1972  esti- 
mates provide  for  the  availability  of 
$158,000  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  to 
meet  emergency  situations  relating  to  the 
safe  use  of  pesticides.  Part  of  this  activ- 
ity was  transferred  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  accordance  with 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970.  The 
project  provided  for  coordination  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eaiTiment  In  development  of  measures  to 
protect  the  public  health,  products,  and 
resources. 

Contingencies:  $1,000,000  is  available 
to  meet  urgent  research  needs  that  de- 
velop imexpectedly  during  the  year,  when 
such  needs  cannot  be  met  by  redirection 
of  resomtjes  from  other  projects. 

SAURIES   AND   EXPENSES  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN   CURRENCY 
PROGRAM) 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimatt  estimate 


Market  development  research 991       1,700 

Agricultural  and  forestry  research.      4,  507       6, 300 


2,000 
7.000 


Foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury 
Department  determines  to  be  excess  to 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States  are  used  for  expenses  of  carrying 
out  progrsuns  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  authorized  by  law.  Re- 
search Is  carried  on  through  agreements 
negotiated  with  research  Institutions 
and  organizations  In  foreign  countries. 
The  research  must  be  of  importance  to 
American  agriculture.  It  serves  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  existing  markets  and 
develop  new  ones  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. It  provides  for  research  supple- 
mentary to  domestic  programs  on  prob- 
lems of  farm,  forest,  marketing  utiliza- 
tion, agricultural  economics,  and  human 
nutrition,  and  makes  possible  the  con- 
duct of  research  on  exotic  Insect  pests 
and  diseases  of  plants  and  animals  which 
could  not  be  done  In  the  United  States. 

In  thousands  ot  dollars 


1970         1971         1972 
actual    estimate   estimale 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Research 3,645       2.589       2,426 

COOPERATIVE  STATE  research""" 
SERVICE 

Payments  and  expenses: 
Payments  to  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  under  the 

Hatch  Act 53,500      59.777      53,206 

Grants  for  cooperative  forestry 

research 3,419       4,580       4,641 

ConiracU  and  grants  for 

scientific  research 1,544       1,500       2,404 

Grants  tor  f»cil«i« 1,350       1,354  600 

Penalty  maU 160  160  209 

Federal  administration 1.920       2,132       2,238 

Total  prftpam  costs,  funded..    61,893     69,503     73,298 
Chant*  In  selected  resources...         690    —1,027       1.027 

Total  obligations 62.584     68,476     74,325 
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The  Service  administers  funds  for  pay- 
ments and  grants  to  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  other  eligible 
institutions  for  the  support  of  research 
in  agriculture,  the  rural  home,  the  rural 
community,  and  forestry.  This  adminis- 
tration Involves  supervision  of  the  funds, 
and  close  advisory  relations  with  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
schools  of  forestry,  and  other  Institutions 
eligible  to  receive  funds.  The  Service  par- 
ticipates in  planning  and  coordination  of 
research  programs  among  the  States  and 
between  the  States  and  the  Department. 

Payments  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations  under  the  Hatch  Act:  Grants 
under  the  Hatch  Act  are  allocated  to  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  agricultural  research 
including  investigations  and  experiments 
to  promote  a  permanent  and  efficient  ag- 
ricultural industry  and  improvements  in 
the  rural  home  and  rural  community. 

Grants  for  cooperative  forestry  re- 
search: These  grants  are  allocated  to 
land-grant  colleges  or  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  State-supported 
colleges  and  universities  offering  gradu- 
ate training  in  the  sciences  basic  to  for- 
estry and  having  a  forestry  school. 

Contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  re- 
search: These  funds  are  for  the  support 
of  grants  on  specific  research  problems 
at  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
primary  purpose  is  the  conduct  of  re- 
search. To  meet  the  requirements  for  se- 
lection, each  proposal  must  be  evaluated 
find  classified  as  outstanding  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  the  designated 
problem  areas. 

Penalty  mail :  Poinds  to  cover  the  cost 
of  penalty  mailings  for  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  directors  are 
provided  under  this  appropriation. 

Federal  administration:  A  coordinat- 
ing and  review  staff  is  maintained  to 
examine  research  projects  and  assist 
State  institutions  and  Federal  agencies. 

FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate   estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses' 
Research  and  technical 
assistance  far  agricultural 

coooeratives _.   _ 

Change  in  selected  resources 


I  628 
9 


1.773        1.773 


Total  obligations 1.637 


1.773        1,773 


Parmer  Cooperative  Service  conducts 
research,  advises  directly  with  coopera- 
tive leaders  and  others,  promotes  coop- 
erative organization  and  development 
through  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, and  publishes  reports.  News  for 
Farmer  Coop)eratives,  and  other  educa- 
tional material.  This  work  is  aimed  to 
help  farmers  get  better  prices  for  their 
products  and  reduce  operating  expenses, 
to  help  rural  and  smalltown  residents 
use  cooperatives  to  develop  rural  re- 
sources, to  help  these  cooperatives  ex- 
pand their   services  and  operate  more 
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emciently.  and  to  help  all  Americans 
understand  the  work  of  these  coopera- 
tives. 

In  1972,  the  Service  will  help  coopera- 
tives improve  their  markets  and  operat- 
ins:  practices  to  serve  farmers  more 
effectively. 

in  thousands  of  dolhr'i 


1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Research  and  technical 
assistance  to  cooperatives  36  41  46 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Farm  economics 6.854        7,140        7.036 

Marketing  economics 3,774        3,940        3  787 

Domestic  and  foreign  economic 

analysis...    4.001        4.593        4,590 

Total  program  costs,  funded..     U,529      15,673      15,413 
Change  in  selected  resources^  .  252  ..  _ 

ToUl  odiigations 14.881      15,673      15,413 

Agricultural  economics  research  in  the 
Department  is  administered  by  the 
Service.  The  results  of  the  research  pro- 
gram are  relied  upon  by  producers,  deal- 
ers, importers,  and  exporters  as  aids  in 
planning  the  most  profitable  adjust- 
ments in  their  operations.  Government 
agencies  in  formulating  and  administer- 
mg  agricultural  programs,  and  Congress 
in  considering  agricultural  legislation. 

Farm  economics:  Research  is  con- 
ducted to  measure,  appraise,  and  analyze 
on  a  continuing  basis,  economic  changes 
that  occur  in  farming  and  in  the  use  of 
human  and  natural  rural  resources  and 
to  indicate  needed  adjustments. 

Research  on  the  economics  of  farm 
production  includes  the  economics  ol 
organization  and  management  of  farms; 
adjustments  of  production  to  prospec- 
tive demands  and  changing  technologies; 
appraisals  of  costs  and  returns  on  farms 
representative  of  important  types,  sizes, 
and  locations,  and  the  appraisal  of  costs 
of  producing  important  commodities; 
development  of  measures  of  farm  output 
and  productivity;  problems  of  farm  size 
and  capital  requirements;  financing  of 
farm  enterprises;  and  appraisal  of  al- 
ternative agricultural  production  policies 
and  programs. 

Natural  resources  economics  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  economics  of  use,  con- 
servation, development,  management, 
and  control  of  natural  resources  and 
their  relationship  to  economic  activity. 
It  includes  economic  analysis  of  land  and 
water  resources,  resource  institutions, 
and  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
affecting  lise  of  resoiu"ces. 

Economic  development  is  focused  upon 
the  well-being  and  opportimlties  of  rural 
people.  It  includes  a  broad  research  pro- 
gram on  economic  development  of  rural 
areas,  opportunities  and  employment  of 
rural  people,  and  factors  affecting  them, 
including  local  govenmients  and  other 
organizations.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  poor  who  are  foimd  in  heavy  con- 
centrations among  rural  people. 

Marketing  economics:  This  activity 
covers  economic  aspects  of  marketing 
farm  products,  including  the  nature  of 
farmers'  bargaining  power;  potentials  for 
new  products  and  new  uses;  market 
structure,  performsuice  costs,  and  mar- 
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gins;  the  economic  effects  of  school  feed- 
mg.  food  stamp,  and  direct  food  dis- 
tribution programs. 

Domestic  and  foreign  economic  anal- 
ysis :  Domestic  economic  analysis  is  con- 
cerned with  identifying,  measuring,  and 
analyzing:  the  factors  affecting  demand, 
.suoply,  and  price  of  agricultural  com- 
modities; relationships  between  agricul- 
ture and  the  national  economy ;  farm  in- 
come and  the  income  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion: demand  for  and  consumption  of 
farm  products;  long-term  projections  of 
economic  growth  and  demand  for  farm 
products;  and  historical  developments  in 
the  policies,  programs,  and  organization 
of  the  Department. 

Foreign  economic  analysis  includes 
trade  studies  and  investigation  of  supply- 
demand  relationships.  The  trade  and 
market  studies  focus  on  the  problems  of 
developing  foreign  markets  and  the  effect 
of  these  developments  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural production.  Research  is  carried  on 
for  more  than  100  countries  around  the 
world,  focusing  on  the  forces  affecting 
supply,  demand,  and  trade  in  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  their  impact  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Economic  research: 
Agriculture 

Other  agencies 

378 
604 

887 

536 
331 

783 

596 
331 

Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment  

7S3 

Total  obligations 

1.869 

1,710 

1  710 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds; 

Program  cosli,  funded .. 

Change  in  selected  resources  . 
Total  obligations 

63 

-40 
23 

15 
15 

15 

is 

Miscellaneous  funds  received  from 
States,  local  organizations,  and  others 
are  available  for  economic  research  and 
analysis  imder  cooperative  agreements. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


S!3ti>tical  Reporting  Service: 
Salaries  and  expenses    Sta- 
tistical research  and  service 


796 


759 


759 


This  work  includes  review  of  all  statis- 
tical forms,  survey  plans,  and  reporting 
and  recordkeeping  requirements  orig- 
inating in  the  Department  which  require 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ap- 
proval; liaison  within  the  Department 
and  with  other  agencies  for  coordination 
of  statistics;  research  on  and  develop- 
ment of  sampling,  forecasting,  and  oth- 
er basic  statistical  techniques  and  meth- 
ods to  improve  the  crop  and  livestock 
estimates  of  the  Department;  provision 
of  technicEil  consulting  services  on  new 
or  Improved  statistical  techniques  to  oth- 
er agencies  of  the  Department;  use  of 
and  consultation  on  automatic  data 
processing,  to  develop  and  adapt  this 
technology  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
accuracy  and  timeliness  of  crop  and 
livestock  estimates;  and  conduct  of  spe- 
cial surveys  relating  to  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  products. 
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FOREST  SERVICE-FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


Forest  research; 

Forest  and  ranie  management..  19,203  19  612      19  504 

Forest  protection _  11,311  11,940      11^940 

Forest  products  and  engineer- 
ing     9,023  9,709       9,700 

Forest  resource  economics         .  5,666  6,544        6,544 

Forest  research  construction. . .  592  870 

Total 45,795  48.675      47.688 


Research  is  conducted  at  regional 
forest  experiment  stations,  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  and  the  Institute  of 
Tropical  Forestry. 

Forest  and  range  management:  Pro- 
vides land  managers  and  owners  with  a 
soimd  basis  for  management  of  timber, 
forage,  and  watershed  lands.  Studies  are 
conducted  to  maintain  a  sustained  yield 
of  products  at  least  cost :  improve  forage 
and  habitat  for  livestock  and  wildlife 
without  damage  to  soil,  watershed,  or 
other  values:  assure  maximum  regular 
flow  of  usable  water,  and  reduce  fioods 
and  sedimentation;  and  improve  meth- 
ods for  developing  and  managing  recrea- 
tion resources. 

Forest  protection:  Research  is  con- 
ducted to  develop  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  forests  from  damage  by  fire, 
insects,  and  diseases.  Forest  fire  and  at- 
mospheric science  research  provides  im- 
proved methods  of  predicting  fire  dan- 
ger, and  preparing  for  and  combating 
fire  by  combinations  of  ground  and  aer- 
ial methods.  Insect  and  disease  research 
develops  direct  controls,  silvicultural 
measures,  and  biological  agents  to  com- 
bat forest  pests. 

Forest  products  and  engineering: 
Studies  are  conducted  to  develop  nev 
and  improved  forest  products,  reduction 
and  utilization  of  waste,  and  use  of  low- 
quality  wood  and  less-desirable  species. 
Research  is  also  conducted  to  advance 
the  mechanization  and  efficiency  of  for- 
estry operations,  and  to  develop  and 
evaluate  maciiines  and  similar  equip- 
ment for  such  operations  as  logging, 
planting,  timber-stand  Improvement,  and 
protection  of  forests. 

Forest  re^iource  economics:  Investiga- 
tions are  conducted  to  inventory  and  ap- 
prai.>;e  the  condition  of  forest  lands, 
volume  and  quality  of  standing  timber, 
ownership  of  timber  resources,  armual 
growth  and  depletion  the  potential  need 
for  timber  products,  and  the  economics 
and  marketing  potential  of  forest  crop 
production. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimatt   (stimMe 


Construction  and  land  acquisi- 
tion Research  construction. 


785 


400 


To  provide  for  construction,  alteration, 
and  improvement  of  research  labora- 
tories and  related  facilities,  and  for  pro- 
curement and  installation  of  necessary 
initial  equipment  needed  to  put  the  fa- 
cility into  operating  condition. 
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Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Forest  research  at  experi- 
mental forests  and  ranges, 
and  for  foreign  countries 

Cooperative  work  (trust  fund): 
Research  investigations 


1,505 
881 


1,550 
950 


1,550 
900 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE-BUSINESS  ECONOMICS  AND 
STATISTICS 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


Advances  and  reimbursements; 
Economic  research  in  water 

resource  development . 

Input-output  study 

380 
56 

625 

505 
80 

784 

505 
110 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Salaries 
and  expenses:  Research  and 
development- 

784 

Research  and  development  is  con- 
ducted on  survey  methods  and  tech- 
niques, including  sample  survey  methods 
and  theory,  questionnaire  design,  re- 
sponse errors,  equipment  design  and 
utilization,  computer  editing,  and  ad- 
ministrative control,  operations,  analsrti- 
cal  techniques  including  techniques  of 
geographic  analysis,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  accuracy,  output,  and  useful- 
ness of  statistical  data  per  unit  of  cost. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


Planning,  technical  assistance, 
and  research _.      3,062 


2,556        2,216 


A  continuing  program  of  research, 
training,  and  education  is  performed 
through  contracts  and  grants.  This  per- 
mits the  use  of  the  best  talent  available 
in  imiversities,  other  governmental 
agencies,  and  private  institutions  to  help 
determine  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
unemployment,  underemployment,  and 
low  incomes,  which  information  is  then 
made  available  for  use  by  Government 
and  community  leaders  to  help  guide  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  remedial 


programs. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


PROMOTION   OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  COMMERCE 

Advances  and  reimbursements; 
Economic  Development  Assist- 
ance: Water  study 


26 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration— Re- 
>«arch  development  and 
facilities : 
Operating  costs: 
Environmental  prediction 

and  warnings  17,536 

Mapping  charting  and 

marine  description 3,275 

Solid  earth  monitoring  and 

services 2,400 


18,185 
6,334 


24.  054 
9,661 


2,341        2,916 
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In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Adiiiin. — Con. 
Operating  costs.— Con. 
Ocean  fisheries  and  living 

resources  ^     ll,6«4      22,873      29.741 

Environmental  satellite 2,968        2  7D9        2  757 

Seagrant 7,406      15.399 

5»'^buoy 15,312      13,957 

Tropical  experiment         1,500 

International  field  year  for 

the  Great  Lal<es 601        3,596 

Execijtive  directton  and 

administration      ...   1,771        3,458        4,542 

Total  operating  costs  39,634      79,219    108.123 

Unfunded  adjustments  to  total 
Operating  costs:  Depreciation 
included  above _ -1,519    -3,420    -4,500 

Total  operating  costs,  funded...  38, 115       75,799    103,623 

Capital  outlay: 
Environmental  prediction  and 

warnings. 4,201         6,138       4,660 

Mapping,  charting,  and  marine 

description 2,754         4,287       2,036 

Solid  earth  monitoring  and 

services _ 432  823  439 

Ocean  fisheries  and  living  re- 

..Mu'ces 1,538        6,281       1,007 

Tropical  experiment .       i,000 

Total  capital  ouMay 8,925      17,529       9  142 

Unfunded  adtuxtments  to  total 
capital  outlay:  Depreciation 
included  above -20         -32         —40 

I otal  capital  outlay, funded  ...      8,905      17,497       9.102 

Total  program  costs,  funded  ...    47,020      93,296    112,725 
Change  in  selected  resources -7,001        -766    — L624 

Total  obligations 40.019       92,530    111,101 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  re- 
search and  development  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities  to  support  the  opera- 
tional programs  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Environmental  prediction  and  warn- 
ings: This  activity  includes  programs  to 
increase  imderstandlng  of  the  composi- 
tion and  dynamics  of  the  atmosphere: 
to  develop  better  instnmientation  and 
techniques  for  weather  observing,  analy- 
sis, and  forecasting;  to  provide  atmos- 
pheric and  river  observational  devices 
and  instrumentation;  and  to  equip 
specialized  meteorological  and  hydro- 
logic  laboratories  and  observatories.  The 
1972  increases  include  upgrading  of  fa- 
cilities, air  and  water  pollution  abate- 
ment projects,  installation  of  automatic 
surface  meteorological  observing  equip- 
ment, instrumentation  of  additional  air 
pollution  observational  support  units, 
instnunentation  of  hydrologic  equipment 
for  data  collection  by  satellite,  expan- 
sion of  weather  modification,  hurricane, 
tornado,  and  severe  storm  research,  and 
development  of  remote  sensing  mobile 
meteorological  equipment. 

Mapping,  charting,  and  marine  de- 
scription: This  activity  includes  the  re- 
search and  facilities  directed  toward 
continued  improvement  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion's mapping  and  charting  data  ac- 
quisition, analysis,  processing,  and  pro- 
duction capability  and  toward  increasing 
our  understanding  of  ocean  and  lake 
properties,  processes,  and  environmental 
interactions.  The  1972  increases  will  pro- 
vide for  further  studies  in  the  areas  of 
marine  environmental  protection:  sea- 
air  interactions;    environmental  effects 
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of  marine  mining;  and  the  physical  proc- 
esses along  coastlines  and  estuaries. 
Funds  are  also  requested  for  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  instrumen- 
tation for  obtaining  oceanographic  and 
atmospheric  data;  to  begin  equipping 
survey  shiiis  with  water  pollution  con- 
trols; to  procure  equipment  for  automa- 
tion of  marine  chart  production;  and  for 
initiation  of  a  program  to  use  deep  ex- 
ploration submersible  systems  and  for 
continental  shelf  exploration. 

Solid  earth  monitoring  and  services: 
This  activity  Includes  research  directed 
toward  understanding  the  Intricate  proc- 
esses and  phenomena  of  the  solid  earth, 
such  AS  determining  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  earth  and  seismological  studies 
and  warnings;  also  included  is  the  pro- 
curement of  equipment,  facilities,  and 
the  equipping  of  these  facilities.  The 
1972  increase  provides  for  research  to 
Improve  geodetic  technology;  to  im- 
prove earthquake  investigations  and 
services;  and  for  updating  geodetic 
equipment. 

Ocean  fisheries  and  living  resources: 
This  activity  includes  research  directed 
toward  living  marine  resources  and  to- 
ward improved  methods  of  sport  fishery 
management;  also  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  facilities,  and  the  equipping 
of  these  facilities.  The  1972  Increase  pro- 
vides for  research  on  marine  contam- 
inants;  on  the  marine  resource  moni- 
toring and  assessment  analysis;  on  the 
effect  of  environment  on  living  marine 
resources;  on  dynamics  and  ecology  of 
estuarine  waters;  continued  implementa- 
tion of  research  in  the  sport  fisheries 
programs;  and  for  necessary  laboratory 
facilities  and  equipment  aboard  vessels. 

Environment  satellite:  This  activity 
provides  for  research  in  the  environ- 
mental satellite  program  to  determine 
the  most  beneficial  method  of  data  se- 
lection, collection,  and  use  by  operational 
programs. 

Sea  grant:  The  talents  and  knowledge 
of  academic  scientists  and  engineers  are 
utilized  in  the  practical  problems  of 
marine  resource  development  and  man- 
agement. The  1972  program  will  provide 
for  institutional  support  and  project 
support  programs. 

Data  buoy  project:  The  data  buoy 
project  was  established  to  carry  out  the 
development  of  a  system  of  automatic 
ocean  buoys  for  obtaining  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  data.  This  network  of  auto- 
matic buoys  throughout  the  ocean  Is 
designed  to  bridge  an  Information  gap. 
The  data  buoy  project  is  currently  de- 
veloping and  deploying  a  network  of 
prototype  oceanographic  and  marine 
meteorological  data  collection  buoys  pre- 
paratory to  a  future  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  deploy  an  operational  system. 

Tropical  experiment:  This  project  is  a 
part  of  the  global  atmospheric  research 
program — an  international  research  pro- 
gram to  provide  scientific  knowledge  to 
Improve  the  techniques  of  weather  fore- 
casts, to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
large  scale  weather  modification,  and  to 
assess  the  long-term  effects  of  atmos- 
pheric pollution.  The  tropical  experiment 
is  designed  to  provide  an  imderstanding 
of  the  mechanisms  by  which  energy 
locked  in  water  vapor  of  the  air  is  re- 
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leased  and  then  applied  to  driving  the 
global  atmospheric  circulation. 

International  field  year  for  the  Great 
Lakes:  This  is  a  joint  United  States- 
Canadian  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Hydrologic  Decade.  A  single  lake 
and  basin.  Lake  Ontario,  has  been  chosen 
for  study.  The  central  objective  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  soimd  scientific  basis  for  develop- 
ment of  an  economical,  eflacient,  and 
healthy  watbr  management  plan  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian citizens  living  within  the  drain- 
age basin  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence region.  This  is  to  be  achieved 
through  two  major  programs:  Water 
quantity  and  water  quality. 

RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT   (SPECIAL   FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 
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in  thousands  ol  dollars 


Environmental  prediction  and 

warnings 

Mapping,  charting,  and  marine 

description 

Solid  earth  monitoring  and 

services 

Ocean  fisheries  and  living 

resources 

Environmental  satellite.  

Total  progret,.  costs 

Change  in  selected  resources.. 

Total  obligations ._ 555 


1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

248 

220 

360 

34 

237 

70 

9 

50 

12 
37 

300 
80 

80 

306 
249 

871 

-116 

560 
139 

755 


699 


This  program  uses  foreign  currencies 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
plement domestic  research  and  develop- 
ment and  to  encoiu-age  international  co- 
operation in  environmental  research  and 
allied  sciences.  The  program  for  1972  in- 
cludes : 

Environmental  prediction  and  warn- 
ings: Included  under  this  activity  are 
studies  of  cloud  physics  and  other  me- 
teorological factors;  study  of  the  agricul- 
tural potential  for  arid  areas  where  rain- 
fall amounts  are  marginal;  studies  of 
techniques  for  regional  analysis  and  pre- 
diction of  marine  environmental  fwtors; 
and  studies  of  meteorological  character- 
istics of  watersheds  and  river  basins  for 
use  in  developing  hydrologic  models  and 
improving  river  forecasting  techniques. 

Mapping,  charting,  and  marine  de- 
scription: Studies  will  be  made  to  obtain 
a  better  understanding  of  the  large  scale 
motions  of  the  ocean  system  and  its  in- 
teraction with  the  atmosphere. 

Solid  earth  monitoring  and  services: 
This  activity  includes  studies  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field  and  its  secular 
chsmges  and  studies  of  energy  dissipated 
along  fault  lines  as  compared  with  la- 
tent energy  which  is  built  up  in  other 
areas. 

Ocean  fisheries  and  living  resources: 
This  activity  includes  technological  re- 
search involving  protein  nutritional  and 
fish  preservation  studies;  studies  of  fish- 
ins;  vessels  and  gear;  and  a  translation 
program  to  gain  marketing  tmd  techno- 
logical information  for  foreign  fishery 
publications  and  reports. 

Environmental  satellite:  This  activity 
provides  for  use  of  satellite  data  In  stud- 
ies of  meteorology,  geomagnetism,  iono- 
spheric physics,  and  radio  propagation. 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 

1970         1971         1972 
actual   estimate   estimate 


4,428 
414 


Management  and  investigations 
oT  resources: 

Research 13.773 

Research  on  fish  migralion 
over  dams 1,333 

NATIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  STANDARDS 

Research  and  technical  services: 
Basis  lor  Nation's  physical 
measurement  system. 
Measurement  methods, 
standards,  and  research. . .     20, 578 

Transfer  services.. 3,972 

Scientific  and  technological 
services  tor  industry  and 

Government 7, 751 

Technical  basis  lor  equity  in 

trade 1,962 

Technical  services  to  pro- 
mote public  safety 948 

Technical  information 

services 2,434 

Central  technical  support 2,547 

Total  program  costs,  lunded. .    40,  252 
Change  in  selected  resources  ..      —448 

ToUl  obligations. 39,804      43,275 


21,717 
3.743 

22,815 
3,810 

8,603 

9,401 

2,008 

2, 14t 

2,024 

2.43) 

2,494 
2,558 

2,715 
2.674 

43, 147 
128 

46, 000 
4» 

46,450 


The  proposed  Increase  will  strengthen 
the  Bureau's  program  particularly  with 
regard  to  standards  of  physical  measure- 
ments, building  technology,  materials  re- 
search related  to  public  health  and 
safety,  environmental  pollution  abate- 
ment technology,  and  flammable  fabrics. 
About  one-third  of  the  increase  vrill  be 
used  for  an  accelerated  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  States  to  achieve  greater 
uniformity  in  the  content  and  applica- 
tion of  building  codes. 

Basis  for  Nation's  physiclal  measure- 
ment system:  The  purpose  of  this  ac- 
tivity is  to  Insure  that  the  users  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  make  physical  measure- 
ments which  are  mesuilngful — measure 
the  desired  property — reliable — measure 
properly  and  as  accurately  as  needed- 
reproducible — yield  the  same  results  time 
after  time — and  compatible — will  be  re- 
concilable with  other  like  measurements 
made  elsewhere  at  different  times. 

Measurement  methods,  standards,  and 
research :  Programs  include  development, 
maintenance,  and  Improvement  of  the 
standards  of  physical  measurement 
which,  by  common  agreement,  are  com- 
patible with  those  of  other  nations.  This 
involves  national  standards  for  mesisiu*- 
ment  of  some  forty  physical  quantities — 
Including  the  "basic  six"  of  physics: 
mass,  length,  time,  temperature,  electric 
current,  and  luminous  intensity. 

Research  is  conducted  to  learn  new 
and  improved  ways  to  measure  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties  of  matter, 
materials,  and  natural  phenomena.  The 
national  measurement  system  Is  con- 
tinually evaluated  to  insure  that  the 
Biu-eau's  efforts  In  Improving  Its  meas- 
urement capability  are  linked  to  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  system 
and  directed  toward  the  highest  priority 
problems. 

Transfer  services :  Tliis  Involves  devel- 
oping and  making  readily  available  a 
range  of  specialized  products  and  serv- 
ices, including  calibrations  and  standard 
reference  data,  that  will  effectively 
transfer  the  results  of  the  Bureau's  work 
to  other  elements  of  the  Nation's  meas- 
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urement  system.  The  Increase  in  1972 
will  be  applied  to  help  meet  the  Increas- 
ing demands  of  our  technologically 
oriented  society  to  extend  the  range  and 
improve  the  accuracy  of  measurement. 
The  greatest  emphasis  is  planned  for 
multidimensional  metrology,  laser  meas- 
urements, operation  of  a  newly  rebuilt 
and  relocated  standard  frequency  broad- 
cast station,  and  fimdamental  research 
on  reference  materials  with  particular 
attention  to  materials  needed  In  clinical, 
biological,  and  environmental  pollution 
applications. 

Scientific  and  technological  services 
for  industry  and  Government:  The  pur- 
pose of  this  activity  Is  to  facilitate  ef- 
fective use  of  science  and  technology 
by  goveriunental  Institutions  and  by  In- 
dustry. In  the  United  States  most  of 
the  effort  devoted  to  developing  and  us- 
ing technology  is  In  the  private  sector. 
A  variety  of  problems  exist  In  certain 
areas  of  technology,  however,  where  the 
Goverrunent  has  a  substantial  invest- 
ment or  where  complexity,  cost,  or  scope 
of  impact  are  such  as  to  require  a  na- 
tional-level effort. 

Programs  in  this  activity  include:  Bio- 
materials,  metals,  alloys,  polymers.  In- 
organic, and  composite  materials  tech- 
nology; evaluation  and  improvement  of 
measurement  methods  in  support  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams; research,  performance  testing, 
and  evaluation  of  building  materials  and 
structures;  services  to  improve  the  effec- 
tive Government  utilization  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment;  electronic 
technology;  and  the  application  of  ana- 
lytical techniques  to  nontechnologlcal 
problems  such  as  operations  analysis  and 
the  management  of  research. 

A  proposed  Increase  of  $1,100,000  will 
be  used  for  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
National  Conference  of  States  on  Build- 
ing Codes  and  Standards  to  reform  the 
building  regulatory  system  by  achieving 
uniformity  and  compatibility  of  codes 
and  standards,  establishing  a  nationwide 
system  for  evsduating  new  building  prod- 
ucts and  technologies,  and  encouraging 
the  use  of  performance  codes.  Increases 
will  also  be  applied  to  measurement 
problems  fundamental  to  environmental 
pollution  abatement  and  computer  tech- 
nology. 

Technical  basis  for  equity  In  trade: 
The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  provide 
a  common  technical  basis  for  a  fair  ex- 
change between  buyers  and  sellers  In 
commercial  dealings  with  minimum  legal 
regulation  at  the  Federal  level.  Programs 
in  this  area  include  voluntary  engineer- 
ing standards  services  to  assist  private 
sector  groups  to  develop  national  and  in- 
ternational engineering  standards  and 
disseminate  Information  on  such  stand- 
ards, measures  of  quantities  important  to 
commerce  to  insure  a  proper  degree  of 
measurement  accuracy  in  commercial 
quantity  determinations,  including  devel- 
opment and  promotion  of  better  weights 
and  measures  technology,  standards  to 
measure  the  performance  of  Industrial 
and  consumer  products,  test  services  to 
promote  the  application  of  product 
standards  and  standardized  product  test 
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methods  by  Federal.  State,  and  commer- 
cial testing  laboratories,  and  fair  packag- 
ing and  labeling  programs  to  reduce  im- 
due  proliferation  of  commodity  package 
sizes  by  voluntary  means. 

The  Increase  will  be  applied  to  test 
services  to  expand  the  Biu^au's  testing 
laboratory  Inspection  service  to  cover 
new  product  areas  and  tests. 

Technical  services  to  promote  public 
safety :  Programs  of  this  activity  provide 
standards,  test  methods,  information, 
and  specialized  services  as  required  by 
law  to  protect  the  public  from  certain 
specified  hazards.  Subjects  included  are 
flammable  fabrics,  which  provides  the 
technical  basis  for  reduction  of  the  haz- 
ard of  fire  involving  fabrics  and  related 
materials.  Are  research  and  safety,  which 
involves  research.  Information,  and  serv- 
ices aimed  at  reducing  loss  of  life  and 
property  due  to  fire,  and  product  safety, 
which  provides  the  technical  basis  for  as- 
sessing hazards  and  aids  in  setting  stand- 
ards for  consumer  product  safety. 

This  increase  will  be  assigned  to  the 
flammable  fabrics  program  to  Improve 
and  extend  test  methods,  study  the  prob- 
able Impact  of  standards  on  both  the 
users  and  the  affected  industries,  and 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of  various 
flame  retardants  when  applied  to  fabrics. 

Technical  information  services:  The 
purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  disseminate 
information  on  research  results  and 
services  to  users  through  a  variety  of  ap- 
propriate, easily  accessible  channels.  Pro- 
grams employed  to  achieve  this  objective 
are  central  reference  services,  such  as 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  informa- 
tion analysis  centers  which  provide  high- 
ly specialized  technical  Information, 
symposia,  technlcsJ  meetings,  and  train- 
ing courses,  research  and  development 
in  information  sciences  including  em- 
ployment of  experimental  hardware/ 
software  configurations  to  Improve  the 
response  time  and  adequacy  of  the  Bu- 
reau's information-providing  services, 
consulting  and  advisory  services  which 
are  made  available,  usually  at  no  cost  to 
the  user,  and  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service,  which  collects  and 
distributes  scientific,  technological,  busi- 
ness, and  demographic  information  gen- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government.  Serv- 
ices include  indexing,  reproducing,  ab- 
stracting, and  announcing  of  reports,  and 
analyzing,  evaluating,  and  digesting  con- 
tents of  these  reports. 

The  Increase  in  1972  will  be  applied  to 
development  of  improved  processing  and 
distribution  techniques  for  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service. 

Central  technical  support:  The  pur- 
pose of  this  activity  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  technical  supporting  services — 
including  operation  of  major  research 
facilities — to  other  Bureau  programs. 
These  services  Include  operation  of  major 
research  tools  such  as  the  NBS  research 
reactor,  linear  electron  accelerator  and 
other  high  energy  accelerators.  Also  in- 
cluded are  mathematical  services,  such 
as  assistance  involving  swlvanced  statis- 
tical problems  or  applying  new  mathe- 
matical techniques.  The  increase  will  be 
applied  to  refueling  the  research  reactor. 
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RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
(SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

actual    astimite   estimttA 


Basis     for     Nation's     physical 

measurement  system ..  303  962  619 

Sclentilc  and  tech nolof teal  serv- 
ices lor  industry  and  Government  54  158  102 

Total  program  costs,  lunded....  357  1,120  721 

Change  in  selected  resources 663  —246  -221 

Total  obligations 1,020  874  500 


The  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  Improvement  of  stand- 
ards, collection  and  dissemination  of 
standard  reference  data,  and  the  certifi- 
cation and  distribution  of  standard  ref- 
erence materials  are  of  sulflclent  breadth 
to  encourage  utilization  of  research  ca- 
pabilities In  other  coimtries.  The  foreign 
currency  program  supplements  the  Bu- 
reau's existing  program,  allows  an  accel- 
eration of  research  effort  in  selected 
areas,  and  permits  economies  to  the  Bu- 
reau's regular  appropriations  over  the 
long  term. 

Foreign  currencies  determined  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  be  excess  to 
normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States  will  be  used  In  countries  where 
scientific  talent  is  available  to  augment 
the  Inhouse  capabilities  of  the  Bureau 
In  the  areas  of  standard  reference  mate- 
rials, standard  reference  data,  building 
research,  research  to  Improve  measure- 
ments on  materials,  and  exploratory 
research. 

OFFICE  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estinwta 


Research,  engineering,  analysis, 
and  technical  services:  Re- 
search and  analysis  for  policy 
formulation 


304 


483 


Technical  assistance  is  provided  to  the 
Director,  0£Bce  of  Telecommunications 
Policy,  for  developing  the  U.S.  position 
in  preparation  for  international  confer- 
ences. Issues  of  competition  as  con- 
trasted to  mozK>p(^  are  analyzed  as  a 
basis  for  the  Q£Bce  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy's  recommendations  to  the 
Federal  Comunlcations  Commission.  Re- 
search, engineering,  and  analyses  are  un- 
dertaken concerning  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  community  cable  distribu- 
tion, communications  alternatives  for 
law  enforcement  and  public  safety,  im- 
pact of  new  shared  communication  serv- 
ices, economic  implications  of  varioiis 
telecommunication  interconnections  and 
attachments,  and  radio  resource  man- 
agement and  economics.  Results  of  these 
analyses  are  provided  to  OTP  for  use  in 
formulating  executive  branch  views  on 
selected  telecommunications  policy  mat- 
ters. 
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OCEAN  SHIPPING 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 

1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate    esbmate 


Maritime  Administration: 

Reiearcli  and  development: 

Maritime  science  and  tech- 

nology.        

2,375 

6.374 

6.72J 

Shipping  systems  analysis 

and  requirements 

505 

3.429 

1.200 

Advanced  ship  engmeenng 

and  development. .   . 

867 

5  866 

5  368 

Improvement  m  ship  opera- 

tions and  shipping  sys- 

tems  

433 

2.937 

5,045 

N  S  Savannah 

1,833 

1,700 

1.700 

Total  program  costs, 

funded ..   _   

6,013 

20,306 

20,041 

Change  in  selecte<)  rttources. 

S.59« 

3,144 

4.959 

To<al  obligitions 

11.611 

23,450 

25,000 

The  1972  program  provides  funding 
for  the  continuation  of  the  1971  program 
which  was  designed  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  entire  maritime  complex  including 
Oovemment,  shipbuilders,  labor,  and 
shipowners.  The  program  wiU  operate 
In  the  following  major  areas : 

Maritime  science  and  technology:  Re- 
search conducted  herein  is  planned  to 
raise  the  level  of  marine  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  advance  the  technolog- 
ical base  uiwn  which  ships  are  designed, 
built,  and  operated.  Primary  research 
will  be  in  hydrodynamics,  propulsion, 
ship  structures,  navigation-communica- 
tions electronics,  and  facilities  and  sys- 
tems to  disseminate  technical  informa- 
tion. No  funds  are  provided  for  the  Joint 
surface  effect  ship  program  in  the  1972 
estimate. 

Shipping  systems  tmalysis  and  require- 
ments: This  activity  is  concerned  with 
forecasting  trade  and  technology  and 
with  the  economic  analyses  of  total 
transportation  systems.  Included  are 
studies  of  transportation  demands  as  a 
means  for  projecting  ship  numbers  and 
characteristics,  advanced  vehicles,  inter- 
modal  aspects,  and  special  economic 
studies. 

Advanced  ship  engineering  and  devel- 
opment: Concerned  with  advanced  ship 
design  and  construction  methods.  Nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  advanced  ship  de- 
sign programs,  subsystem  development, 
management  systems,  and  shipyard 
methods  are  included  in  this  activity,  as 
well  as  development  of  computer-aided 
design  programs  and  development  for 
naval  hull  types. 

Improvement  In  ship  operations  and 
shipping  systems:  Includes  applied  re- 
search for  all  aspects  of  the  maritime 
field  concerned  with  ship  and  port  oper- 
ations. Consideration  will  be  given  to 
related  operational  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures for  navigation,  cargo  handling, 
automated  control  systems,  containeriza- 
tion,  manning,  training,  maintenance, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

NS  Savannah:  Provides  for  the  con- 
tinuing lasTip  of  the  NS  Savannah. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970         1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


Salaries  and  expenses:  Research 
and  development  administra- 
tion   .._ 
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Provides  for  the  cost  of  technical  and 
administrative  support  reqxilred  for  re- 
search and  development  type  contrac- 
tual activity. 
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In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


Vessel  operations  revolving  fund: 
Experimental  ship  NS 
Savannah 1,48« 


1,700 


1,700 


Since  August,  1965,  the  NS  Savannah 
has  been  on  experimental  commercial 
operation  under  a  bareboat  charter 
agreement.  The  level  of  funding  antici- 
pates layup  of  the  NS  Savannah. 


In  thousands  ol  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual    estimate    estimate 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Maritime  Administration:  Re- 
search and  development 


143 


290 


290 


LAST   ONE-ROOM   SCHOOL   CLOSES 

IN  WEST  VTRGINIA 


1.079       1,374       1,235 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  historical  footnote  and  as  a  nostalgic 
item,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  demise  of  the  last  remaining 
one-room  school  in  West  Virginia. 
Paeans  have  been  sung  about  the  pass- 
ing symbol  of  Mark  Hopkin's  optimum 
teaching  method — the  teacher  and  stu- 
dent on  a  log. 

Paul  Rutan.  67,  a  resident  of  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.,  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
news  feature  concerning  the  passing  of 
the  Sarver  Elementary  School  in  Monon- 
galia County,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Sarver  had 
taught  there  for  the  past  7  years. 

It  may  be  that  the  one-room  school, 
with  its  emphasis  on  self-help  and  in- 
dividual instruction  and  self-reliance 
win  never  be  missed.  Or  It  may  be  that 
in  some  future  conference,  the  educa- 
tion business  will  be  struck  with  a  radi- 
cal proposal  for  an  innovative  program 
of  building  small  schools  with  open  class- 
rooms, unstructured  curriculums  and 
firm,  authoritative  control.  It  may  even 
be  suggested  that  such  work-study  pro- 
grams as  hauling  coal  scuttles,  erasing 
blackboards,  and  escorting  smaller  chil- 
dren to  comfort  centers  become  the  new 
educational  vogue. 

In  any  event.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  intriguing  article  about  Mr. 
Rutan  and  the  one-room  schoolhouse 
written  by  John  L.  O'Hara  for  the  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.  Times.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Last  One  in  West  Virginia:   One-Room 
School   Eliminated 
(By  John  L.  OHara) 
Watnesburg,    Pa. — One    of    tne    most    fa- 
miliar folk  b&Uadfi  of  an  earlier  era  of  Amer- 


ican culture  Is  that  most  nostalgic  song 
which  extolled  the  historic  one-room  schools 
and  which  started: 

"School  Days,  school  days;  Good  old  Gol- 
den Rule  Days;  Readln",  Wrltln'n.  "Rlthme- 
tlc.  Taught  to  the  Tune  of  a  Hickory  Stick." 
etc. 

But  take  the  word  of  a  Greene  County 
man.  Paul  Rutan.  who  taught  for  almost 
50  years  In  various  authentic  one-room 
schools  In  Greene  County,  Pa.,  and  for  the 
past  seven  years  In  West  Virginia's  last  one 
room  school.  It's  best  to  throw  away  that 
hickory  stick. 

NO  hickory  stick 

"Discipline,  yes,  but  not  the  kind  that 
has  to  be  enforced  with  a  club  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  a  name  Is  used  to  disguise  the 
club  or  tiie  purpose  it  was  used  for  In  the 
old  days"  says  the  67  year  old  school  master 
who  looks  and  lives  the  part  of  the  fictional 
school  master  so  well  that  It  Is  sometimes 
hard  to  believe  that  he  actually  Is  "for  real. " 

James  Whltcomb  Riley,  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  early  American  scene,  didn't  Invent 
Paul  Rutan  but  If  he  had  he  couldn't  have 
done  a  better  Job  and  If  the  motion  plctxue 
industry  ever  gets  smart  enough  to  make  a 
Hollywood  production  extolling  Amerlca'a 
hlatorlc  one-room  schools  they  won't  need  to 
call  the  casting  agency  for  a  schcxjl -master 
type. 

All  they'll  need  to  do  Is  to  dial  Paul  at 
his  home  at  56  Montgomery  Ave.,  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.  15370;  Area  Code  412—627-7881, 

being   himselt 

He  wouldn't  even  need  to  pay  the  thou- 
sand dollar  fee  for  an  Actor's  Equity  card 
because  once  on  the  set  he  wouldn't  be 
acting. 

He'd  Just  be  himself  In  any  scene  Involving 
any  phase  of  the  function  of  a  one-room 
school,  exuding  the  love,  affection  and  con- 
cern for  the  make  believe  pupUs  Just. 

Because  that's  what  he  has  done  for  the 
real  life  youngsters  he  has  taught,  guided 
and  counseled  ever  since  the  first  day  he 
taught  at  the  picturesquely  named  Wagon 
Road  Run  School  In  rugged  SprlnghlU  town- 
ship In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of 
Pennsylvania  In  the  autumn  of  1923. 

IN    MONONGALIA    COT7NTT 

And  now,  after  almost  a  half  century  of 
truly  dedicated  efforts  In  a  profession  his- 
torically famous  for  the  dedication  of  Its 
practitioners,  Paul  (It's  absolutely  Incongru- 
ous to  call  him  Mister  Rutan)  Is  In  the  final 
days  of  his  noteworthy  career  In  what  Is  per- 
haps the  most  appropriate  setting  Imagln- 
ble. 

After  his  retirement  from  full  time  teach- 
ing In  Pennsylvania  back  In  1959  and  some 
years  of  substitute  work,  he  has  taught  for 
the  p>ast  seven  years  at  the  historic  Sarver 
school — the  last  one-room  school  In  Monon- 
galia County,  W.  Va. 

Located  a  few  miles  south  of  Morgantown 
in  a  setting  described  by  one  of  Its  patrons 
as  'perhaps  a  little  lonesome  and  bleak,  and 
perhaps  not  as  affluent  as  other  parts  of  the 
county — but  which  has  served  some  five  gen- 
erations of  mountain  folk  both  as  a  school 
and  community  center." 

Despite  Its  nostalgic  memories,  It  Is  being 
phased  out  and  will  terminate  forever  next 
June  16  (1971)  in  the  swiftly  moving  up- 
grading of  the  entire  public  education  pic- 
ture In  West  Virginia. 

THE     bight     MAN 

In  the  long  range  consolidation  program 
In  Monongalia  County  schools,  transporta- 
tion dicacultles  made  It  expedient  at  the  time 
to  retain  the  Sarver  school  in  Its  original 
function. 

Finding  a  teacher  with  experience  to  han- 
dle that  particular  type  of  assignment  was 
another  matter. 

Fortunately  for  both  the  school  and  Its 
pupils — and  for  the  teacher,  too — Paul  was 
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available  and  his  selection  has  been  mu- 
tually rewarding  to  all  Involved. 

That  Is  true,  those  close  to  the  situation 
aver,  because  behind  the  facade  of  exterior 
appearances  such  as  the  one-room  building 
Itself,  Its  potbellied  stove  "heating  system" 
on  the  Inside  and  exterior  sanitary  faculties, 
both  the  currlculuin  and  the  teacher  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  ultra  modem  ele- 
mentary schools  of  metropolitan  suburbia. 

And  that,  they  add,  regardless  of  the  hand- 
scrawled  sign  with  a  classic  misspelling  on 
one  of  the  little  houses  at  the  end  of  the 
pathway  which  reads  "Boys  oLny." 

MODERN     FACILrnES 

If  touring  schoolmen,  seeing  only  what 
they  might  consider  rude,  or  maybe  rustic, 
exterior  appurtenances  of  the  school,  would 
take  the  time  to  step  Inside  they'd  likely  be 
surprised  at  noting  the  television  set — which 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  visual  education  pro- 
grams from  nearby  West  Virginia  University 
— the  reading  machine,  slide  projectors  and 
other  visual  aides,  and  a  radio. 

And  If  they  come  on  the  right  day,  they 
can  meet  a  reading  counsellor  or  other  rep- 
resentatives from  the  county  or  state  exten- 
sion agencies,  a  travelling  physical  education 
Instructor,  all  of  whom  praise  the  fine  at- 
mosphere for  learning  which  the  rugged, 
Llncolnesque  teacher  has  created  in  the  cli- 
maxing years  of  his  notable  career. 

And  only  a  few  moments  of  conversation 
with  Paul  himself  will  Impress  the  visitors 
with  the  fact  that  this  raw  boned,  deliberate- 
speaking  {pedagogue  is  no  "backwoodsy" 
character  who  has  so  successfully  bridged 
the  generation  gap  not  only  between  himself 
and  his  pupils  but  also  between  the  teach- 
ing methods  from  1923  to  1971. 

STARTED     EARLY 

He  was  teaching  actually,  before  he  fin- 
ished his  three  year  high  school  course  at 
Aleppo  Township  in  western  Greene  Coiuity. 
He  has  never  stopped  learning  more  and 
more  about  teaching  ever  since. 

He  completed  his  college  requirements  at 
Waynesburg  College,  has  taken  scores  of 
additional  courses  at  various  colleges  and 
universities,  has  attended  more  "Institutes" 
and  seminars  than  he  can  remember,  sub- 
scribes to  VMlous  Journals  and  does  much 
other  reading  besides. 

He  has  a  wonderful  philosophy  of  teaching 
and  education  generally. 

For  Instance,  despite  the  nostalgia  about 
the  "old  days"  he  holds  no  brief  for  the 
sternness  and  "hickory  stick"  philosophy  so 
popularly  associated  with  early  rural  Ameri- 
can education.  He  attended  those  schools 
himself.  He  speaks  from  experience. 

"Most  of  them  were  'up  tight'  as  we  could 
say  today.  A  child  couldn't  even  squirm  In 
his  seat  and  when  he  couldn't  it  locked  his 
mind  as  well  as  his  body. 

"To  learn,  a  child  must  feel  free  to 
wander,  to  explore  and  to  think. 

THE  BROAD   VIEW 

"We  encourage  children  to  use  the  diction- 
ary any  time  they  are  In  doubt  about  a  word 
and  without  having  to  have  special  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  Also  to  make  use  of  work 
tables  where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of 
a  free  Interchange  of  ideas,"  Paul  says. 

Paul  is  so  many  cuts  above  the  popular 
conception  of  the  old  time  "schoolmaster" 
whose  main  forte  was  stern  rigidly  of  rote 
leaning  and  dreary  hours  of  sitting  at  "at- 
tention," that  he  was  taking  his  youngsters 
on  field  trips  to  nearby  woodlands  and  farms 
to  learn  about  nature  and  wildlife  In  the 
first  years  of  his  career. 

As  modern  transportation  became  avail- 
able he  arranged  with  parents  and  school 
officials  to  show  them  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  by  trips  to  Pittsburgh  to  visit  the  zoo, 
big  industries,  and  amusement  places  which 
many  of  them — in  the  early  days — would 
have  had  no  other  opportunity  to  have 
visited. 
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ALWAYS  LEARNING 

And,  he  has  taken  his  own  advice  by  par- 
ticipating In  aU  sorts  of  community  and 
civic  projects.  A  man  as  devout  as  he  Is 
humble  (he  says  has  never  taught  at  any 
school  at  which  he  didn't  learn  something 
from  his  pupils) ,  he  is  a  teacher  In  the  Sun- 
day school  of  the  Waynesburg  Baptist 
church. 

A  teacher,  above  all  others,  he  says,  has 
to  keep  learning. 

"If  he  shuts  himself  off  he  becomes  dead, 
professionally,"  he  asserts. 

With  all  of  that,  however,  he  Is  a  mirthful 
man,  enjoys  hearing  and  telling  a  good  Joke, 
Is  friendly  In  a  sincere  way,  has  a  deeply 
rooted  sense  of  patriotism  but  does  not  Im- 
pose his  tenets  on  others. 

He  Is  a  history  buff  of  the  first  water  so 
to  speak,  and  because  of  his  Llncolnesque 
appearance — he  has  to  bow  at  least  four 
Inches  to  go  through  a  six-foot  doorway — It 
was  inevitable  that  he  would  be  asked  to 
Impersonate  the  emancipator  at  Lincoln  Day 
dinners. 

THE  LONG  DAT 

He  is  In  excellent  physical  condition  de- 
spite the  rigors  of  what  most  others  would 
call  "having  to  put  up  with"  a  bunch  of  kids 
all  day  long  but  which  he  says  he  has  en- 
Joyed  every  day  of  it  since  away  back  In  1923. 

Nor  hfis  the  80-mlle  round  trip  drive  every 
day  back  and  forth  between  Waynesburg 
and  the  Sarver  school  dampened  his  enthu- 
siasm or  his  spirit.  His  day  actually  starts 
about  five  ajn.  and  ends  about  10  p.m. 

Travel,  poetry  and  history  are  among  his 
favorite  hobbles,  along  with  gardening.  Also, 
he  still  cuts  his  own  grass,  including  the 
deep  terrace  beside  his  three-level  home  Just 
off  Waynesburg's  main  street. 

He  still  has  hopes  that  he  and  his  wife 
can  visit  both  Prance — where  his  ancestors 
originated — and  Scotland,  where  hers  came 
from. 

Their  family  includes  three  children,  Da- 
vid, of  Waynesburg;  Mrs.  Sarah  Buchanan, 
of  Dllllner.  Greene  county,  and  Mrs.  Wllma 
Kersey,  with  her  husband  at  an  alrforce  base 
In  Louisiana. 

And  there  are  six  grandchildren  to  whom 
he  has  long  ago  dedicated  his  own  definition 
of  a  truly  educated  person : 

"One  who  does  what  he  ought  to  do,  when 
he  ought  to  do  It,  whether  he  wants  to  do  It 
or  not." 


MARYVTTJiK  COLLEGE  SENIORS 
PRACTICAL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
MaryviUe  College,  MaryviUe,  Tenn.,  held 
its  graduation  exercises  a  few  days  ago, 
they  broke  tradition  In  a  unique  way.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  by  placing  in  the 
Record  the  following  statement  from  the 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel  o*  May 
30,1971: 

Maryville  College  Seniors  Practical 

A  hallmark  of  respected  tradition  will  be 
missing  tomorrow  when  a  few  more  than 
half  of  MaryviUe  College's  graduating  seniors 
will  wear  street  clothes  without  caps  and 
gowns  at  commencement  exercises.  It's  al- 
most unthinkable  that  caps  and  gowns  will 
be  missing  frotn  the  dress  of  those  receiving 
their  diplomas — until  some  second  thinking. 
Then,  in  the  realization  that  robe  rental 
fees  will  go  Instead  into  a  library  fund  to 
buy  books  for  the  college  library,  we  think 
the  break  with  tradition  Is  not  only  under- 
standable, but  worthy. 
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Anc*,  the  Maryville  College  seniors,  while 
voting  to  let  each  individual  make  his  own 
choice  of  dress  for  the  graduation  exercise, 
nevertheless  decided  unanimously  to  select 
one  of  their  own  classmates,  and  a  parent  and 
a  teacher  to  do  the  program  speaking  on 
what  graduation  means  to  them,  rather  than 
bringing  in  an  outside,  expensive  speaker. 

This  sounds  much  more  Interesting  than 
the  cut-and-drled,  corny  "launchings  into 
adult  responsibilities  and  leadership"  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  commencement 
exercises.  We'll  bet  others  around  here  soon 
pick  up  the  Maryville  College  pattern. 


RESOLUTION  SEEKING  FREEDOM 
FOR  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26, 
1971,  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  adopted  the  following 
resolution  which  I  feel  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  those  committed  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom  for  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues read  this  resolution  in  an  at- 
tempt to  better  understand  the  plight 
of  a  persecuted  pet^le,  and  appreciate 
that  plight  through  the  struggle  of  one 
individual,  Ruth  Aleksandrovich. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Resolutions  Requesting  the  President  of 
THE  United  States  and  the  Secrftary  of 
State  To  Urge  the  Soviet  Union  To  Acquit 
Ruth  Aleksandrovich,  a  Russian  Jew,  of 
Charges  Brought  Against  Her  at  a  Cur- 
rent Trial  in  Riga 

Whereas,  This  week  an  Intrepid  fighter  for 
freedom,  Mrs.  Rlvka  Aleksandrovich,  who 
emigrated  to  her  ancient  homeland  of  Israel 
from  Soviet  Russia  last  month,  wUl  visit  the 
commonwealth;  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Aleksandrovlch's  daughter, 
Ruth,  Etge  23,  Is  on  trial  this  week  in  Riga. 
Russia,  where  she  has  been  Imprisoned  since 
October,  1970;  and 

Whereas,  Ruth  Aleksandrovlch's  long  im- 
prisonment without  a  trial  Is  reportedly  due 
to  her  desire  to  emigrate  from  the  USSR  to 
Israel  and  to  her  courage  In  petitioning  for 
the  right  of  exit  as  guaranteed  under  Article 
13  of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Charter;  and 

Whereas,  The  Russian  government  has 
denied  her  appeal  to  pursue  the  cultural  and 
religious  tenets  of  her  ancient  Jewish  herit- 
age; and 

Whereas,  Such  denial  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment in  contrary  to  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion which  assures  protection  from  discrimi- 
nation and  f>rovldes  for  the  Instruction  of 
every  citizen  In  the  language  of  her  nation- 
ality;  now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  app>eals  to  President  Nixon  and 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  use  the  full 
force  of  their  offices  to  urge  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment tliat  Ruth  Aleksandrovich  be 
acquitted,  that  harsh  sentences  already  im- 
posed on  other  Russian  Jews  for  similar 
charges  be  annulled  and  that  the  government 
of  the  USSR  allow  all  desiring  to  leave  to  do 
EO  In  accordance  wltli  International  obliga- 
tions subscribed  to  by  that  government,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  to  the  presiding 
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officer  ot  each  brancli  of  Coogrrae  and  to 
each  member  thereof  from  tlie  Common- 
wealth. 


ETHNIC   HERITAGE    STUDIES   CEN- 
TERS ACT  OP  1971 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNStXVANIA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  25,  1971,  I  was  privileged  to  in- 
troduce S.  23,  the  "Ethnic  Heritage  Sta- 
dies  Centers  Act  of  1971,"  which  amends 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  establish  and  operate  a  series  of  ethnic 
heritage  studies  centers  in  the  Nation  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  study  and 
understanding  of  the  traditions,  back- 
grounds, and  heritages  of  the  various 
nationality  groups  that  make  up  our 
country. 

On  April  20,  1971,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  held  hearings  on  S.  23, 
as  part  of  the  overall  hearings  on  extend- 
ing the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  I  have 
made  a  number  of  modifications  to  my 
bill,  S.  23.  New  language  has  been  added 
to  insure  that  the  work  of  each  regional 
ethnic  studies  center  includes  participa- 
tion in  the  ethnic  activities  of  the  com- 
munity it  serves,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  creation  of  a  Regional  Advlsorj' 
Committee  to  assist  each  center.  New- 
language  has  been  added  to  insure  that, 
on  the  national  level,  there  is  coordina- 
tion and  exchanges  of  material  between 
the  different  regional  centers,  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee.  Although 
educational  and  curriculum  work  re- 
mains a  malor  function  of  the  ethnic 
centers,  language  has  been  rewritten  to 
Insure  that  the  scope  of  this  work  goes 
i?eyond  students,  and  includes  programs 
which  will  benefit  all  persons  in  the  com- 
munities. Finally,  to  insure  proper  ad- 
ministration of  each  center  from  the  be- 
ginning, provisions  have  been  made  for 
a  Director  at  each  center. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  .Tssistanre  re- 
ceived from  many  experts  in  the  field  of 
ethnic  studies,  and  look  foT-ward  to  con- 
tinued cooperation  to  insure  the  passape 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  this  im- 
portant step  forward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  bill  S.  23,  as  modified,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  modified 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  23 — Modified 
A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to  Improve  the 
oppDrtualty  for  the  study  of  cuKural  her- 
itages of  all  ethnic  groups  In  the  Nation 
Be  it  enacted  by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Aot  may  be  cited  aa  "The  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Centers  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  title  XII  as  title 
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Xin,  and  sections  1201.  1203,  1204,  and  1205 
(and  references  thereto  however  styled  in 
such  Act  or  any  other  Aot)  as  sections  1301, 
1303,  1304,  and  1305,  reapectively.  The  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1S65  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  after  title  VU  the  following  new 
title : 

"TTTLE  Xn— ETHNIC  HERTTAOE  STUDIES 

CENTERS 

"STATEMENT    OV    POLICY 

"Skc.  1201.  In  recognition  of  the  hetero- 
geneous composition  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  fact  that  in  a  multiethnic  society  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  contributions 
of  one's  own  heritage  and  those  of  one's  fel- 
low citizens  can  contribute  to  a  more  har- 
monious, patriotic,  and  committed  populace, 
and  In  recognition  of  the  principle  that  all 
persons  In  the  Nation  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  the  dilTerlng  and 
unique  contributions  to  the  national  heritage 
made  by  each  ethnic  group,  it  Is  the  piupose 
of  this  title  to  provide  assistance  designed  to 
afford  <H>portunltIes  to  learn  about  the  na- 
ture of  each  person's  own  cultural  heritage, 
and  to  study  the  contributions  of  the  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  ethnic  groups  of  this 
Nation. 

"ETHNIC   HERITAGE  STXTDIES  CENTERS 

"Sec  1208.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  ethnic  heritage  studies  cen- 
ters through  granta  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  educational  agencies  and  orga- 
rilzaUons.  Bach  such  center  wUl  have  courses 
of  study  and  programs  related  to  all  ethnic 
groups  represented  In  the  regional  area  to 
be  served  by  such  center. 

"(b)  Each  such  center  shall  have  a  Di- 
rector selected  by  the  Commissioner,  with 
the  approval  of  the  public  or  private  non- 
profit educational  agency  or  organization 
which  is  to  operate  that  center. 

"ACTIVITIES    OF    ETHNIC     HERITAGE    STUDIES 
CRNTER8 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  Each  center  provided  for 
under  this  title  shall — 

"(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
Institutions  of  higher  education  which  deal 
with  the  history,  geography,  society,  econ- 
omy, literature,  art,  music,  drama.  language, 
and  general  culture  of  groups  with  which 
the  center  Is  concerned,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  ethnic  groups  to  the  American 
heritage, 

"(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to 
permit  their  use  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Nation, 

"(3)  provide  training  for  persons  utilizing 
or  preparing  to  utilize  the  curriculum  mate- 
rials developed  under  this  title, 

"(4)  worlc  with  persons  and  organizations 
in  the  communities  being  served  by  such 
center  In  promoting,  encouraging,  develop- 
ing, or  producing  programs,  activities  or 
events  in  such  communities  relating  to  the 
history,  culture,  or  traditions  of  ethnic 
groups;  and 

"(5)  coordinate  with  other  Ethnic  Heri- 
tage Studies  Centers  assisted  for  under  this 
title  by  exchanging  curriculum  material, 
program  Idea?:,  or  any  other  Information 
which  would  contribute  to  the  expansion  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  In  each  re- 
gional area  of  the  ethnic  groups  of  this  na- 
tion. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  unless  the  public  or  private  nonprofit 
educational  agency  or  organization  agrees 
to  establish  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
center  to  be  operated  under  that  grant. 

"ADMINISry-.VTlVE     PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1204.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  shall  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible  make  arrangement  which  will 
utilise  ( 1 1  the  research  facilities  and  person- 
nel of  institutions  of  higher  education,  (2) 
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the  special  knowledge  of  ethnlo  groups  In 
local  communities  and  of  foreign  studsnts 
pursuing  their  education  in  this  oountry, 
(3)  the  expertise  of  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  (4)  the  talents  and 
experience  of  any  other  groups  In  the  re- 
gional are*  to  be  served  by  centers  assisted 
under  this  title  such  as  foundations,  civic 
groups,  and  fraternal  organizations  which 
would  further  the  goals  of  the  oentera. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing,  equipping,  and  operat- 
ing the  centers,  including  the  cost  of  re- 
search materials  and  resources,  academic  con- 
sultants, and  the  cost  of  training  of  staff  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  thU  title.  Such  funds  may  also  be  used 
to  provide  stipends  (In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  to  individuals 
receiving  training  in  such  centers.  Includ- 
ing allowances  for  dependents. 

"ADVISORY     COMMITTXE     ON     ETHNIC     HERIrAOI 
STUDIES 

"Skc.  1206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shaU  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  CTommlttee  on  EXhnlc  Her- 
itage Studies  consisting  of  the  Commissioner 
who  shall  be  chairman  and  twelve  other 
memt)ers  apptointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  M>lely  on  the  basis  of  their  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Commit- 
tee under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Committee  shall  (1)  advise  the 
C^ommlssloner  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  Its  findings  and  reoommendatlons 
(Including  recommendations  for  Ohangee  in 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar 
year.  The  President  shall  transmit  each  such 
repwrt  to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations. 

"  (d)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  ar« 
not  regular  full  time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
not  exceeding  $125  per  day,  including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"ACTHORIZATION     OF     APPEOPRI&TIONS 

"Sec.  1206.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971.  the  sum  of 
$10,0'J0.000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000." 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks.  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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HOUSE  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue 
to  have  sent  to  me  from  all  over  the 
country  editorials  which  are  critical  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee. 

I  reproduce  here  an  editorial  from  the 
Columbia  Daily  Tribime  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  for  May  19,1971. 

I  also  reproduce  an  editorial  from  the 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger  for  May  4, 

1971  entitled  "Too  Much  For  Too  Little" : 

I  From  the  Patriot  Ledger,  May  4,  1971) 

Too  MrcH  roR  Too  Lutlz 

Congressmen  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  recently  have  Joined  In  the  fray 
over  surveillance  of  private  agencies.  One 
would  have  hoped,  therefore,  that  last  week's 
appropriation  of  $570,000  to  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  (HI8C)  would 
have  engendered  more  debate  than  it  did. 

Nothing  HISC  or  its  predecessor,  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  has  done 
In  the  past  26  years  justifies  an  annual 
budget  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  sole  functions  of  HISC  seems  to  be 
to  compile  dossiers  on  citizens  and  to  bold 
spectacular   but  unproductive   hearings. 

HISC  member  Rep.  Robert  P.  Drlnan,  D- 
Mass..  who  last  week  called  for  the  commit- 
tee's abolition  as  an  independent  agency, 
revealed  that  It  keeps  files  on  754,(XX)  in- 
dividuals and  organizations. 

The  committee's  staff  of  49,  he  pointed 
out.  gather  their  Information  from  sources 
such  as  paid  informers  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  incorporating  such  ma- 
terial into  the  files  without  verification. 

These  files  are  ivallable  on  request  to  any 
Congressman  and  to  an  undisclosed  list 
of  federal  agencies  including  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Commission.   Rep.   Drlnan   charged. 

HISC  hearings,  like  those  of  HUAC  be- 
fore it.  consist  almost  entirely  of  "Investiga- 
tions" Into  the  activities  of  allegedly  sub- 
versive groups  or  persons. 

Witnesses  In  these  hearings  are  generally 
either  friends  of  the  committee  indulging 
In  name-calling  or  persons  subjected  to 
charges  against  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  defend  themselves  with  normal 
courtroom  privileges  such  as  cross-exam- 
ination. 

The  committee's  latest  endeavor  Is  an 
investigation  of  the  formation  of  groups 
of  veterans  against  the  war.  Considering  the 
outspokenness  of  the  veterans  in  Wash- 
ington two  weeks  ago  and  considering  the 
amount  of  surveillance  done  by  other  agen- 
cies. HISC's  findings  are  hardly  likely  to 
prove  enlightening.  Content  with  Its  inves- 
tigative functions,  the  committee  virtually 
ignores  the  legitimate  congressional  task  for 
formulating  legislation.  Its  legislative  out- 
put is  almost  nil,  though  Its  fimdlng  In- 
creases every  year  make  It  the  highest- 
budgeted  House  committee. 

In  maintaining  support  for  HISC,  Con- 
gress has  chosen  to  keep  Itself  In  the  btisl- 
ness  of  being  a  police  force,  albeit  one 
which  produces  mere  accusations  without 
having  the  authority  to  seek  convictions. 

It  would  appear  the  committee  has  out- 
lived any  usefulness  It  may  have  had,  and 
in  the  Interest  of  saving  time  and  money, 
it  should  be  abolished. 

I  Prom  the  Columbia  Dally  Tribune, 
May  19, 1971] 
Our  Protector 
The   recent   antt-war   protest   demonstra- 
tions In  Washington  were  ready  made  hunt- 
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ing  grounds  for  the  nation's  chief  congres- 
sional snooper.  Richard  Ichord  of  Missouri's 
Eighth  District. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Hotise  Internal 
Security  Committee  which  he  chairs,  Ichord 
and  his  minions  got  into  full  swing  by 
visiting  as  many  of  the  JaUed  protestors  as 
they  could  get  to  before  somebody  suggested 
the  inquisition  was  surely  imconstltutlonal 
since  the  Incarcerated  ones  had  no  benefit 
of  attorney  nor  any  of  the  other  niceties  of 
due  process.  E^ven  the  members  of  the  HISC 
seemed  to  recognize  the  Impropriety  of  their 
actions  since  they  called  off  the  fact  finding 
tour  at  this  Juncture. 

Of  course,  this  type  of  Inquiry  is  not  at 
all  foreign  to  the  HISC  and  its  predecessor, 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. The  committee's  normal  procedure  Is 
to  haul  witnesses  up  in  public  and  attempt 
to  discredit  them,  all  under  the  guise  of 
legislative  fact  finding  and  completely  out- 
side the  court  system.  There  Is  an  extensive 
body  of  law  in  this  country  which  protects 
the  rights  of  individuals  when  they  get  into 
contention  under  the  law.  Judges  in  court 
must  pay  strict  attention  to  these  personal 
constitutional  protections  which  are  essential 
to  our  way  of  life.  They  are  literally  the  only 
equalizing  force  standing  on  the  side  of 
the  lonely  Individual  as  he  faces  the  full 
might  of  the  state. 

But  the  HISC,  since  it  is  a  Congressional 
committee,  can  and  does  circumvent  these 
rules.  Under  the  rationale  of  legislative  fact 
finding  a  legitimate  congressional  activity, 
the  HISC  actually  Indulges  In  investigations 
of  individuals  with  alleged  subversive  In- 
fluences or  motivations.  None  of  this  Inquiry 
ever  results  in  legislation.  Indeed.  Ichord  has 
let  it  be  known  that  he  thinks  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  about  these  people  and 
the  subversive  connections  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have;  hence  the  clear  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  expose  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  which  far  out- 
weighs any  serious  or  germane  development 
of  legislative  research  material. 

Now  Ichord  has  announced  another  series 
of  hearings  which  he  says  wUl  show  sub- 
versives among  the  Washington  protest  lead- 
ers. This  time  he  is  calling  only  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  other  so-called  "ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  identifying  people  In 
these  groups."  He  said  the  hearings  would 
air  some  of  the  things  which  Investigators 
learned  as  to  the  "leadership  role  which 
Marxists  are  playing  In  the  two  organiza- 
tions that  sponsored  the  recent  demonstra- 
tions .  .  ."  There  is  no  pretext  of  legislative 
Inquiry  (the  only  poeslbly  vaUd  Justlfica/tlon 
for  holding  hearings  at  all);  the  only  pur- 
pose is  to  air  testimony  detrimental  to  some 
of  the  groups  or  people  Involved  In  the  pro- 
test; handplcked  testimony  which  will  re- 
flect the  committee's  view.  One  wonders  why 
Ichord  does  not  use  the  existing  laws  against 
subversion  and  proceed  against  the  alleged 
violators  through  established  channels.  If 
they  are  guilty,  the  criminal  Justice  system 
is  the  prefer  place  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
If  they  cannot  even  be  charged  under  these 
laws.  Ichord  and  his  ccmmlttee  have  no 
business  conducting  ad  hoc  trials  In  public. 

On  top  of  all  this,  Ichord  Issued  one  of 
the  most  twisted  up  bits  of  reasoning  we 
have  ever  heard  on  the  issue  of  due  process : 
"And  I  think  the  rule  of  law  was  severely 
damaged  by  the  demonstrators  because  it  is 
absolutely  Impossible  to  preserve  the  niceties 
of  due  process  when  you  arrest  in  excess  of 
12.000  persons."  Here  he  is  blaming  the  pro- 
testors for  being  arrested  In  such  large  num- 
bers and  thereby  eliminating  the  poesiblllty 
of  due  process  when,  surely,  everybody 
knows,  the  bvtrden  of  providing  due  process 
rests  with  the  law  enforcers,  not  the  people 
they  apprehend.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  many  innocent  bystanders  were  rounded 
up  along  with  the  protest  leaders  and  par- 
ticipants. The  tactic  of  mass  arrest  recog- 
nizes that  this  will  happen  and  that  due 
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process  will  be  suspended  for  those  held.  In 
exchange  the  law  enforcement  people  know 
they  will  not  be  able  to  get  convictions.  The 
Intent  Is  to  break  up  the  gathering  without 
concern  for  future  Indictments.  This  tactic  Is 
a  valid  topic  for  discussion  In  Itself  and  we 
will  not  explore  it  here.  But  one  thing  that 
can  be  readUy  said  Is  that  any  preclusion  of 
due  process  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  those 
arrested. 

Ichord  and  the  majority  on  this  committee 
have  such  a  fixation  on  Communism  and 
subversion  that  suaplclon  of  these  associa- 
tions Is  enough  In  their  minds  to  J\istlfy 
any  sort  of  ofllcUl  action.  They  question  In 
JaU  cells  without  providing  legal  protection 
for  those  questioned.  They  generate  Indi- 
vidually damaging  testimony  In  public  with- 
out the  restraints  of  cottrt  proceedings.  And 
the  chairman  blames  arrested  persons  for 
doing  away  with  normal,  oonstltutlonal 
practices  of  due  prooasa.  The  whole  thing  Is 
an  absolute  circus  and,  except  for  the  fact 
that  its  activities  are  so  bizarre  as  to  be  In- 
effective, would  represent  the  most  con- 
sistently dangerous  enterprise  now  going  on 
in  our  government. 

And  yet  the  House,  seeking  to  aggrandlM 
Its  various  functions,  recently  appropriated 
a  healthy  increase  in  HISC  operating  funds 
even  though  it  Is  clearly  the  most  \iseleas 
committee  In  the  federal  legislative  pro- 
cess. What  it  ought  to  do  Is  eliminate  the 
committee  altogether,  but  with  the  back- 
scratching  that  goes  on  among  the  members, 
none  of  their  individual  duchies  are  apt  to 
be  disturbed. 

The  government  Is  too  often  a  thing  unto 
itself.  Its  activities  become  self-justifying 
and  the  people  are  effectively  separated  from 
iuteUigent  influence. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
WHATELY,  MASS. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  today 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
Whately,  Mass. 

During  the  month  of  June,  the  citi- 
zens of  Whately  are  celebrating  their 
anniversary  with  many  festive  and  ex- 
citing events.  Therefore,  I  think  this  Is 
an  appropriate  time  to  review  the  history 
of  this  sturdy  and  picturesque  little  New 
England  town.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  Whately  has  a  heritage  of  which  all 
Americans  can  be  truly  proud. 

Whately  was  settled  about  a  century 
prior  to  its  incorporation  in  1771.  The 
town  wEis  named  by  Oovemor  Hutchin- 
son after  a  prominent  Englishman. 

Whately's  early  industry  was  quite 
varied.  Beautiful  mountain  streams  pro- 
vided a  superabundance  of  waterpower, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  construction  of 
mills  of  all  kinds — saw,  grist,  cider,  and 
woolen  mills.  In  addition,  the  town  had 
blacksmith  shops,  cheese  press  miUs,  and 
a  chair  factory.  An  ironworks  was  estab- 
lished in  the  late  1700'8.  Pottery  waa 
made  from  local  clay.  Nail  makers,  wagon, 
and  carriage  producers,  a  stocking  mill, 
tanneries,  a  hatter,  brick  works,  a  shop 
for  broom  making,  and  a  leather  shop 
all  flourished  in  their  day. 
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Agriculture  has  always  been  the  town's 
mainstay,  however,  and  this  is  true  to 
this  day.  Dairy  farming  and  poultry  play 
an  important  role  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  town,  but  tobacco  has 
always  been  the  most  important  crop. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Whately  sup- 
ported tobEicco  growers  in  the  colonial 
days  and  continue  to  do  so  today. 

As  was  true  for  most  New  England 
towns,  Whately  s  early  years  were  lean 
and  hard.  The  resources  available  did 
not  permit  the  early  settlers  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  they  would  have  liked. 
Such  conditions,  however,  forged  the 
type  of  hardy  New  Englander  that  has 
long  been  praised  in  song  and  story. 

In  addition  to  the  rigors  of  making  a 
living  in  a  harsh  physical  environment, 
the  early  settlers  also  were  frequently 
forced  to  interrupt  their  everyday  busi- 
ness to  bear  arms. 

Although  the  French  and  Indian 
War — 1754-63 — antedates  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  town,  many  of  the  citi- 
zens residing  in  this  area  willingly  left 
their  homes  and  families  and  took  part 
in  the  dangerous  and  bloody  campaigns 
that  marked  this  early  colonial  war. 

Later  this  experience  proved  to  be  very 
valuable,  as  the  men  of  Whately  once 
again  took  up  arms  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  townspeople  took  an 
early  and  deep  interest  in  the  impending 
crisis  with  the  British  and  were  among 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  dangers 
threatening  their  liberties. 

The  citizens  of  Whately  stopped  using 
materials  produced  in  England  in  order 
that  they  might  become  more  self-reliant 
and  to  show  their  disdain  for  the  mother 
country.  They  also  backed  up  their  feel- 
ings by  sending  delegates  to  the  1774 
Provincial  Congress  at  Concord,  and  to 
the  Congresses  which  followed. 

Whately  did  not  wait  for  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  to  act,  but  came  out  in  fa- 
vor of  independence  at  an  early  date.  In 
fact,  the  support  of  towns  like  Whately 
must  have  been  of  great  importance  in 
encouraging  the  eventual  bold  steps  taken 
by  our  forefathers  in  Philadelphia  on 
July  4.  1776. 

In  1774,  Whately  voted  to  form  and 
finance  a  local  band  of  Minutemen  mili- 
tia. From  then  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
Whately  men  saw  service.  They  were 
present  at  such  famous  battles  as  Bunker 
HiU,  Ticonderoga,  and  Saratoga. 

Despite  the  armed  conflicts  of  those 
early  years,  the  day-to-day  hfe  of  the 
town  went  on.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  many  local  institutions,  such  as 
churches  and  schools,  were  established. 

Although  children  were  educated  in 
Whately  prior  to  its  incorporation,  the 
first  accounts  in  the  town  records  of 
funds  spent  on  education  are  found  in 
1772.  The  first  classes  were  held  in  pri- 
vate homes,  but  this  soon  became  imprac- 
tical, and  in  1782  the  first  school  house 
was  constructed.  The  early  importance 
placed  on  schooling  in  Whately  continues 
to  this  day,  as  the  town  still  realizes  that 
education  must  be  given  high  priority. 

The  settlers  in  Whately  were,  like  their 
contemporaries  throughout  the  colonies, 
intensely  religious.  The  town  did  not, 
however,  have  its  owti  church  prior  to  in- 
corporation. Instead,  the  townspeople 
trudged  over  footpaths  to  nearby  Hatfield 
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and  Deerfield  for  services.  The  elders  rode 
on  horseback,  but  the  youngsters  walked, 
carrying  their  shoes  in  hand  until  they 
reached  their  destination. 

Such  a  situation  was  obviously  unsatis- 
factory, so  In  1771  the  town  hired  Rev. 
Rufus  Wells  of  Deerfield  on  a  trial  basis 
to  preach  for  6  weeks.  The  Reverend 
Wells  was  well  accepted  and  he  remained 
in  Whately  until  his  death  in  1834. 

The  first  meeting  house,  a  simple  barn- 
like structure,  was  completed  in  1797.  It 
served  its  purpose  well,  being  remodeled 
and  improved  until  its  eventual  removal 
in  1867.  By  that  time  a  number  of  differ- 
ent denominations  had  taken  root  in 
Whately  and  no  one  minister  or  church 
could  serve  the  diversified  population. 

The  people  of  Whately  today  continue 
to  retain  and  honor  the  values  of  their 
forefathers.  Such  values — courage,  in- 
tegrity, perseverance  and  hard  work — 
have  served  both  Whately  and  our  Na- 
tion well. 

Whately  men  have  fought  and  some 
have  died  in  all  this  country's  wars — 
French  and  Indian,  the  Revolution,  the 
V/ar  of  1812,  the  Civil  War,  World  Wars 
I  and  n,  the  Korean  conflict  and  today 
they  are  continuing  that  proud  tradition 
in  the  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam.  Never  de- 
siring conflict,  they  served  willingly  and 
gallantly  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  out- 
line of  all  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  town  over  the  past  two  centuries. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  while  maintaining 
its  proud  traditions  and  spirit,  it  has 
moved  vigorously  into  the  1970's  and  is  a 
modern,  progressive  community. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  Whatelys  econ- 
omy is  primarily  supported  by  agricul- 
ture. Tobacco  is  still  a  very  important 
crop.  However,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  is  playing  an  increasingly  greater 
role  in  the  life  of  the  town. 

The  population  of  Whately  has  slowlv 
grown  over  the  last  two  decades.  The 
1970  census  reported  the  population  to 
be  1,145.  As  you  can  see.  Whately  is  still 
a  small  town,  and  she  enjoys  all  the  at- 
tributes which  that  word  implies:  quiet, 
clean  air,  safe  streets  and  community 
spirit. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Whately 
greaOy  value  these  benefits  and  intend  to 
preserve  them  for  future  generations. 

Earlier  this  spring.  President  Nixon 
recognized  the  uniqueness  of  this  fine 
town  and  the  importance  of  its  bicenten- 
nial by  taking  time  from  his  busy  sched- 
ule to  meet  with  me  and  a  delegation 
from  the  town  at  the  White  House.  The 
occasion  was  a  proud  one  for  the  town. 
The  delegation  presented  the  President 
and  the  First  Lady  with  commemora- 
tive coins  marking  the  bicentermial  and 
the  White  House  meeting  proved  to  be 
a  highlight  in  Whately's  schedule  of 
events  for  this  important  year  in  the 
town's  history. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress join  me  in  saluting  this  vigorous 
and  responsible  community  for  Its  two 
centuries  of  achievement  and  progress. 
On  this,  its  200th  birthday,  I  oflfer  my 
warmest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  citizens  of  Whately.  And  I  know 
the  Members  of  this  body  join  me  in  ex- 
tending best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 


June  8,  1971 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  so  much  good  sense  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  editorial  of  Sunday,  June  6, 
1971.  that  I  want  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  place  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

As  the  Tribune  notes: 

The  national  economy,  like  a  mule,  can 
be  Irrltatlngly  stubborn. 

Noting  that  interest  rates  are  rising 
and  inflation  continuing,  the  Tribune 
says : 

It  Is  Increased  public  spending — and  the 
burden  that  goes  with  It— that  tends  to  push 
Interest  rates  up.  An  expansive  monetary 
policy  means  Inflation  and  higher  interest 
rates. 

There  is  another  sentence  ui  the 
Chicago  Tribune  editorial  which  Govern- 
ment planners  would  be  wise  to  ponder: 

There  Is  no  painless  way  out  when  a  coun- 
try lets  Its  currency  lose  value. 

It  is  imfortunate,  I  feel,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  embarked  on  a  deliber- 
ate course  of  deficit-financing.  This  is 
bound  to  lead  to  more  inflation  and  high- 
er interest  rates. 

Consider  just  a  few  figures:  For  the 
last  3  years  of  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration the  accumulated  Federal 
funds  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  $49  billion;  for  the  first  3  years  of 
President  Nixon's  administration,  the  ac- 
cimiulated  Federal  funds  deficit  will  be 
$62  billion. 

Thus,  during  that  6-year  period  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  run  $111 
bilhon  in  the  red. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  suffering  a  severe  in- 
flation? 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  American 
dollar  is  losing  its  purchasing  power? 

I  say  these  huge  deficits  make  infla- 
tion inevitable. 

Inflation  is  a  hidden  tax  that  hits 
hardest  those  on  fixed  income.  It  eats 
heavily  into  every  wage  earner's  pay- 
check and  into  every  housewife's  grocery 
money. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
these  comments  along  with  the  editorial 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  6,  1971, 
and  a  table  "Deficits  in  Federal  Funds 
and  Interest  on  the  National  Debt  1961- 
72."  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Our  Stubborn  Economy 

The  national  economy,  like  a  mule,  can  be 
Irrltatlngly  stubborn.  With  Increasing  con- 
fidence, the  administration  and  many  busi- 
nessmen and  economists  have  been  predict- 
ing a  rapid  recovery,  more  stability  In  prices. 
a  rl.stng  stock  market  and  relatively  low  In- 
terest rates — and  what   hapi>ens? 

Interest  rates,  at  least  on  short-term  bor- 
rowing, drift  upward.  Wholesale  prices  rose 
faster  In  May,  It  has  Just  been  reported,  than 
In  any  of  the  preceding  three  months.  The 
stock  market  Is  hesitant.  And  unemploy- 
ment In  May  moved  up  to  6.2  per  cent.  As 
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the  graph  shows,  (not  reproduced)  this  re- 
versed an  earlier  encouraging  drop. 

Fortunately,  most  of  these  figures  are 
based  on  small  samples,  and  the  apparent 
trends  may  prove  false  or  temporary.  The 
June  figures  may  look  better.  But  there  Is. 
unfortunately,  a  tendency  In  Washington  to 
view  each  statistic  as  an  Island  unto  Itself, 
and  to  assume  that  each  can  be  treated  with- 
out reference  to  the  others.  In  fact,  all  of 
these  figures  Interact  on  each  other,  like  the 
parts  of  a  complicated  machine. 

Rising  interest  rates  are  lamented,  while 
signs  of  Increased  spending  are  hailed.  Yet  It 
IS  increased  public  spending — and  the  bor- 
rowing that  goes  with  It — that  tends  to  push 
interest  rates  up.  The  Federal  Reserve  Ek)ard 
is  praised  for  an  expansive  monetary  policy 
that  has  tended  to  bring  Interest  rates  down. 
Yet  In  the  long  run  an  expansive  monetary 
policy  means  Inflation  and  higher  interest 
rates 

As  Milton  Friedman,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago economist,  points  out,  the  Fed  now  faces 
an  unpleasant  decision — to  continue  Its  ex- 
pansive policies  and  thus  Invite  new  Inflation 
and  higher  Interest  rates  In  the  future,  or 
to  slow  down  and  Invite  higher  Immediate 
interest  rates  and  more  unemployment. 

On  the  International  scene,  we  are  told 
that  the  crisis  has  been  resolved  In  a  satls- 
fac-ory  and  painless  way  by  letting  the  values 
of  certain  foreign  currencies  rise.  But  there 
is  no  painless  way  out  when  a  country  lets 
Its  currency  lose  value.  Last  week  prices 
beean  to  rise  on  goods  Imported  from  West 
Germany  and  from  other  countries  whose 
money  Is  now  more  costly  In  terms  of  dollars. 

Economic  policies,  like  pills  or  chemicals 
sprayed  on  trees,  may  be  useful  In  achieving 
specific  goals,  but  they  may  have  damaging 
and  unforeseen  aftereffects.  Human  nature 
being  what  It  Is,  this  Is  something  that  gov- 
ernment planners  tend  to  overlook. 

DEFICITS  IN  FEDERAl  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON  THE 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  1961  72 

|ln  billions  ot  dolUrsI 


Receipts 

Outlays 

Deficit 
(-) 

Interest 

1961 75.7 

1962                             79.7 

79.3 
86.6 
90.1 
95.8 
94.8 
106.5 
126.8 
143.1 
143.8 
156  3 
164  7 
176.9 

-4.1 
-6.9 

-6.5 

-8.6 

-3.9 

-5.1 

-15.0 

-28.4 

-5.5 

-13.1 

-25.6 

-23.2 

9.0 
9.2 

1963  83.6 

10  0 

'.964 87.2 

19*15 90.9 

10.7 
11   4 

1966                  .          101.4 

12  1 

1967 111.8 

13.5 

1968      114.7 

14.6 

1969 143.3 

16.6 

1970 143.2 

19711 139.1 

19721.      153.7 

19.3 
20.8 
21.2 

IJ-year  ntai...     1.323.8 

1.469.7 

-145.9 

168.4 

F<il>mate<l  figures. 
Source    Offic?  ot  Management  and  Budget 

ORl-S 
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APPRECIATE   EFFt 
ANS  HOSPITAI 

OF   VETKK- 

JN'l'KEKS 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  S,  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  tremendous  job 
being  done  by  VA  hospital  personnel  un- 
der extremely  trying  circumstances  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  But  we  often  tend  to  for- 
get the  great  service  being  provided  by 
volunteer  workers  in  the  VA  hospitals 
who  make  the  day  a  little  brighter  and 
more  pleasant  for  the  patients.  Mr.  Ken- 
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neth  M.  Gooderham,  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
recently  wrote  an  article  explaining  what 
the  volunteer  workers  have  meant  to  him 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues. 
The  article  follows : 

What  the  V.A.V.S.  Has  Meant  to  Me 
(By  Kenneth  M,  Gooderham) 

Never  In  the  course  of  human  sickness  and 
rehabilitation  have  so  many  veterans  owed 
so  much  to  those  who  ask  so  little  as  to  the 
Volunteer  Service  Personnel  In  the  Veterans 
Hospitals  throughout  our  country.  Time  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  In  the  cycle  of 
life.  To  some  time  seems  to  fly  by;  to  others, 
time  seems  to  drag  along;  but  to  the  veter- 
ans in  the  VA  Hospitals,  time  can  become  an 
endless  and  dreary  factor.  This  Is  where  the 
V.A.V.S.  enters  the  situation  and  plays  a 
major  role. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  a  patient  on  the 
Orthopedic  Ward  In  the  VA  here  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  but  have  been  hospitalized  in 
other  VA  hospitals.  During  one  hospitaliza- 
tion period  I  spent  over  five  months  on  the 
TB  Ward.  On  this  ward  a  patient  is  highly 
restricted  as  to  his  movements.  At  no  time 
can  he  leave  this  waird  until  he  Is  practically 
cured  and  considered  safe  to  mix  with  other 
patients. 

Due  to  this  day  after  day  carbon  copy  rou- 
tine of  taking  medicine,  seeing  the  same 
doctors,  nurses  and  ward  attendants,  watch- 
ing the  clock,  and  looking  out  the  win- 
dow .  .  .  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  wel- 
comed sights  is  to  see  a  volunteer  coming 
through  the  door  for  a  visit.  The  first  thing 
the  worker  does  If  they  see  a  patient  without 
a  smile  is  to  give  him  one  of  theirs.  Next, 
instead  of  demanding,  "What  do  you  want, 
or  need",  the  volunteer  will  cheerfully  ask, 
"What  may  I  do  to  help  you?"  She  might 
suggest  a  phone  call,  a  letter  written,  a  shop- 
ping trip,  a  magazine,  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  paint 
set;  or  In  some  cases,  if  the  patient  is  totally 
without  funds,  he  Is  given  comfort  Items 
such  as  toothpaste,  tooth  brush,  tblzoi.  and 
other  needed  toilet  articles  when  available. 
At  other  times  she  might  Just  lend  a  sympa- 
thetic ear,  listening  and  trying  to  guide  the 
patient  In  any  problems  he  might  have.  Her 
category  of  services  that  can  be  rendered  to 
the  patients  will  appear  unlimited. 

It  Is  well  to  pKSlnt  out  that  the  services 
and  kindness  given  by  the  volunters  are  not 
restricted  to  the  patients  in  the  VA  hospitals, 
but  In  many  cases  they  have  donated  much 
of  their  time  giving  help.  Information,  and 
often  constructive  advice  to  the  wives,  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  confined  patients.  Such 
an  example  of  this  unselfish  aid  to  friends 
and  relatives  of  patients  Is  the  providing  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  hospital,  so 
that  the  families  might  be  able  to  visit  their 
loved  ones,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
Impossible.  They  also  keep  the  families  ad- 
vised as  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  when 
a  phone  call  or  transportation  is  not  avail- 
able. This  is  just  a  small  sample  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  volunteers  to  persons 
related  to  patients. 

The  individuals  making  up  the  V.A.V.S. 
come  from  all  walks  of  life.  Youll  find  law- 
yers, housewives,  government  workers,  teach- 
ers, you  just  name  it.  No  matter  how  busy 
these  people  are,  they  always  seem  to  find 
time  to  help  us  in  one  way  or  another. 

One  thing  that  I  have  noted  during  my 
stays  In  different  VA  hospitals  is  that  no 
matter  how  long  they  have  been  doing  this 
work,  the  volunteers  never  seem  to  run  out 
of  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  interest  In  the 
patient.  Whether  It  Is  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  day,  they  maintain  their  congenial, 
friendly  manner.  These  volunteers  are  al- 
ways exploring  ways  and  means  to  make  an 
effective  contribution  to  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  us  In  the  VA  hospitals  throughout 
the  country. 
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In  closing  let  me  state  that  I  feel  that  w« 
as  patients  should  give  full  attention  to  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  V.A.V.S.  and 
should  at  all  times  try  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion. From  its  basic  lamp  of  operation  shine 
the  rays  of  service,  compassion  and  care  to 
the  bored  and  lonesome  veteran  in  a  VA  hos- 
pital. 

At  no  time  are  the  services  of  these  volun- 
teers based  on  a  desire  for  personal  glory. 
Their  efforts  and  time  so  generously  given 
reflect  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  and  a 
heartfelt  reward  knowing  that  their  presence 
and  thoughtfulness  has  llft«d  the  burden  of 
loneliness  and  despair  that  often  accom- 
panies a  patient  during  a  long  stay  in  the 
VA. 

I  feel  that  I  speAk  for  all  of  the  patients 
la  the  166  Veterans  Hospitals  when  I  say 
that  the  V.A.V.S.  is  a  wonderful  and  devoted 
organization,  and  their  over  9  million  hours 
of  service  has  certainly  not  been  wasted. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  IS  PROVING 
GROUND  FOR  "THE  NEW  FACE  OF 
REHABILITATION" 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  overused  and  underworked  word  in 
our  system  of  justice  today  is  rehabilita- 
tion. And  almost  daily  we  see  shocking 
examples  that  enforce  the  claims  that 
incarceration  without  rehabilitation  is 
both  too  costly  and  too  wasteful  to  soci- 
ety. Recently  the  Baltimore  Sun  maga- 
zine published  an  article  on  one  out- 
standing rehabilitation  effort  that  prom- 
ises to  save  yoimg  offenders  from  the 
streets.  Reporter  Henry  Scarupa  and 
Photographer  Paul  Hutchins  visited  the 
Kennedy  Youth  Center  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  They  foimd  the  campus-like  cen- 
ter a  far  cry  from  the  popular  conception 
of  a  "reform"  school,  and  its  concerned 
administrators  both  eager  and  Innovative 
in  their  approach  to  rehabilitating  crim- 
inal trespassers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  story  of  the  West  Virginia  insti- 
tution be  placed  in  the  Record  as  an  in- 
teresting and  informative  document  on 
what  can  be  done  to  reclaim  our  lost 
youth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Pace  or  Rkhabilitation 
The  Kennedy  Youth  Center  in  Morgan- 
town.  W.Va..  which  nestles  in  a  small  valley 
ringed  by  hills,  must  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive schools  In  the  country.  Admittance 
is  highly  selective.  A  youth  first  must  break 
a  federal  law  and  get  caught.  He  must  also 
show  background  and  character  traits  which 
suggest  to  Judges  and  correction  olBcers  that 
he  would  profit  from  an  unusual  program 
that  breaks  with  the  past.  Individual  pupil 
costs  runs  $9,500  a  year. 

Operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  KYC 
is  the  federal  government's  newest,  costliest 
and  most  innovative  correctional  cent«r  for 
young  men  through  age  23.  Opened  In  Janu- 
ary, 1969,  at  a  cost  of  over  $10  mUllon,  its 
buildings  are  modem  and  Inviting,  with  wide 
expanses  of  glcws.  The  setting  Is  campus-like, 
acres  of  grass,  a  reflecting  pool  and  even  a 
brook  in  back,  none  of  it  marred  by  wall, 
fence  or  guardtower. 
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A  Urge  staff  gives  the  185  students,  as  In- 
mates are  called.  Individual  attention  and 
counseling.  Classes  are  stnaU,  ranging  from 
4  to  20.  Students  collect  token  payments  ioi 
going  to  school,  tidying  up  and  generally 
doing  what  is  expected  of  them.  They  meet 
weekly  with  people  from  town  for  conversa- 
tion and  discussions  and  less  often  for  splash 
parties,  dances  and  cookouts.  Some  even  put 
on  their  mod  outfits  to  go  Into  Morgantown 
for  an  afternoon  or  evening,  and  get  special 
5-day  furloughs  home  on  Christmas  and 
other  occasions. 

What  Is  more.  KYC  is  going  coeducational 
In  July.  Thirty-six  young  women  offenders 
are  being  assigned  to  one  of  the  center's  six 
cottages.  They  will  share  classrooms,  dining 
halls  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  center's  goala,  fcMTnulated  when  the 
late  Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  United  States 
Attorney  General,  are  twofold.  The  first  is 
to  provide  youthful  offenders  with  meaning- 
ful rehabilitation  rather  than  Just  a  lockup. 
In  the  past,  conventional  reform  schools 
and  prisons  have  often  served  as  training 
grounds  for  crime,  swelling  a  convict's  blt- 
temees  while  teaching  him  about  law  break- 
ing. KYC  also  serves  as  a  research  center  for 
developing  new  correctional  programs.  In- 
novative techniques  can  be  eislly  tried  and 
if  found  lacking,  dropped.  Flexibility  and 
continuous  self -evaluation  are  part  of  the 
operation. 

More  recenUy  the  center  has  set  Itself  a 
third  major  goal,  to  provide  help  and  train- 
ing to  others  In  the  correctional  field.  "The 
field  Is  ready  for  change,"  says  Roy  Gerard, 
KYC's  youthful-looking  director.  "Pec^le  are 
searching  for  something  that  will  help  move 
their  program  Into  a  better  position.  ITiey 
want  to  find  out  how  we  fit  new  things  to 
the  problems  we  have."  Last  year  over  1,000 
visitors  from  32  states  and  12  foreign  coun- 
tries visited  the  facility.  KYC  has  also  begun 
to  train  state  and  local  correctional  workers 
through  workshops  and  conferences. 

The  typical  offender  coming  to  the  center 
has  a  brief  history  of  law  breaking  and  Is 
unsophisticated  in  criminal  ways.  The  door 
13  closed  to  anyone  with  a  record  of  sex  of- 
fenses, physical  assaults  or  repeated  escopes 
from  detention.  Drug  users,  but  not  longtime 
addicts,  are  accepted.  Usually  the  offender 
Is  a  school  dropout  with  an  eighth-grade 
education,  convicted,  in  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  of  driving  a  stolen  car  across  a 
state  line. 

Almost  all  Inmates  come  from  the  eastern 
United  States.  About  30  per  cent  are  black, 
mainly  from  ghettoes,  while  many  of  the 
whites  are  from  the  rural  South.  Screening 
has  been  so  stringent,  the  center  is  operat- 
ing below  Its  optimum  capacity  of  260  Along 
with  this  many  more  Juvenile  offenders  are 
being  tried  In  local  courts  and  never  come 
Into  federal  custody.  To  get  around  this, 
the  maximum  age  has  been  graduallv  raised 
from  18  to  23  Today  only  three  students  are 
15  years  old.  Ninety  per  cent  fall  In  the  17- 
through-19  age  group. 

For  the  young  offender  escorted  to  KYC 
by  a  U.S.  marshal,  the  surprises  begin  as 
soon  as  his  handcuffs  are  removed.  He  finds 
a  relaxed  atmosphere.  A  woman  worker  cour- 
teously hands  him  a  "basic  tan''  uniform 
which  fits  He  sees  staff,  both  men  and 
women,  dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  no  one 
with  gun,  club  or  weapon  of  any  kind.  He 
observes  others  moving  freely  from  build- 
ing to  building. 

For  two  weeks  the  newcomer  goes  through 
orientation,  which  Includes  educational  and 
psychological  testing  and  conferences  with 
professional  staff.  He  also  finds  time  to  rap 
with  "upper  classmen,"  youths  who  have 
made  it  through  the  program  and  are  wait- 
ing to  go  home.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
the  tramee,  as  the  new  Inmate  is  called, 
Is  assigned  to  another  cottage  which  will  be 
his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  stay. 
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The  cottage  plays  a  crucial  role  in  "differ- 
ential treatment"  which  is  the  basis  to  the 
center's  rehabilitation  program.  Correctional 
workers  have  come  to  realize  that  a  variety 
of  causes  He  at  the  root  of  delinquent  be- 
havior. If  there  is  to  be  a  cure  the  right 
treatment  has  to  be  prescribed  for  the  right 
"sickness." 

On  the  basis  of  testing  and  observation, 
the  Incoming  student  is  placed  in  one  of 
four  behavior  categories  and  assigned  to  a 
corresponding  cottage  The  categories,  which 
derive  from  the  concepts  of  Dr.  Herbert  C 
Quay,  professor  of  educational  psychology  at 
Temple  University,  are:  (1)  Inadequate-Im- 
mature; (2)  neurotlc-dlstmbed;  (3)  unso- 
clallzed-psychopathlc;  (4)  soclallzed-sub- 
cultural  delinquent.  Treatment  varies  in 
each  cottage  and  Is  further  adapted  to  meet 
an  Inmate's  needs.  As  part  of  this  personal- 
ized approach,  students  and  counselors  are 
matched  by  per.<;onallty  traits  to  promote 
good  rapport  and.  hopefully,  a  close  rela- 
ilonshlp. 

The  ordinary  prison  controls  Its  convicts 
through  fear  and  physical  force — armed 
guards,  steel  bars,  bread-and-water  routine. 
KYC  works  on  a  principle  of  trust  and  posi- 
tive rewards.  Staff  members  Ignore  or  play 
down  negative  behavior  such  as  rudeness  and 
discourtesy.  Thev  strive  to  earn  the  respect 
of  Inmates  rather  than  demand  it  outright. 
They  try  to  persuade  and  reason  rather  than 
coerce.  An  Inmate  soon  finds  It  to  his  advan- 
tage to  conform  to  rules.  In  this  way  he  learns 
Internal  controls  and  gradually  comes  to 
work  through  the  system  because  the  srs- 
tem  pays  off. 

Basic  to  this  approach  Is  the  token  econ- 
omy. A  student  earns  points  having  cash 
value.  1  cent  for  1  point,  for  doing  well  in 
school  and  at  daily  chores.  He  averages  $2.50 
a  week  which  he  can  u?e  to  buy  snacks  or 
save  for  an  eventual  trip  home.  With  "soft" 
points  earned  In  his  cottage,  he  can  buy 
recreational  actU-lty  and  pay  rent.  P.iying 
ren'  is  part  of  reality  training  at  KYC.  Im- 
pressing on  Inmates  the  responsibilities  that 
g-D  with  day-to-day  living. 

Rewards  also  come  In  the  form  of  status 
and  privileges.  A  newcomer  quickly  learns 
what  his  goals  in  education,  work  and  con- 
duct should  be  while  at  the  center.  He  ac- 
tually is  encouraged  to  "contract"  or  set 
the  schedule  for  his  own  progress.  When  a 
trainee  meets  these  goals,  he  is  promoted  to 
apprentice  and  eventually  to  honor  student. 
Each  step  brings  with  it  greater  freedom. 

A  trainee  lives  In  a  small  cubicle  vrith 
shoulder-high  partitions  and  enjoys  a  min- 
imum of  privacy.  He  wears  the  regulation 
uniform,  goes  to  bed  early  and  earns  points 
at  a  low  rate.  As  an  apprentice  he  moves  to 
a  private  room  for  which  he  has  a  key,  nat- 
urally paying  higher  rent.  •1.20  a  week.  His 
pay  also  Increases.  He  now  wears  civilian 
clothes  In  off-duty  hours  and  goes  Into  Mor- 
gantown on  escorted  trips. 

An  honor  student  lives  In  a  room  with 
running  water  for  which  he  pays  $2.10  a 
week.  His  earnings  are  correspondingly 
higher  and  he  helps  counselors  In  their  work 
with  trainees.  He  wears  his  own  clothes  at  all 
times.  He  does  not  have  to  report  to  his 
room  before  midnight  and  he  is  given  an 
alarm  clock  to  awaken  himself.  He  is  given 
a  chance  to  go  home  on  furlough  and  later 
is  granted  1-day  passes  into  town.  Occa- 
sionally he  is  allowed  to  hold  an  outside  Job. 
Most  Important  of  all,  he  becomes  eligible 
for  parole. 

An  Inmate  spends  an  average  of  13  months 
at  KYC  before  release,  a  month  beyond  the 
educational  program.  During  that  time  he 
usually  acquires  a  high  school  equivalency 
and  what  KYC  staff  call  "Industrial  literacy." 
familiarity  rather  than  vocation  competence 
In  several  Job  areas.  These  include  elec- 
tronics, graphics,  data  processing  and  metal 
work.  A  student  handles  tools  and  materials 
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in  bright,  well-equipped  workshops  staffed 
by  craftsmen-instructors.  The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  teach  inmates  good  work  habits 
and  make  them  trainable  for  any  number  of 
industrial  Jobs. 

A  weekday  consists  of  six  hours  of  cl.osses 
and  two  of  chores.  Students  spend  evening  8 
to  9  In  their  cottages  either  la  counseling 
sessions  or  m  directed  recreation.  Some  in- 
mates belong  to  Kiwanls,  Explorer  Scouts  or 
Jaycees  which  have  local  organizations  at 
the  center.  A  trained  social  worker  In  each 
cottage  oversees  the  activity  of  several  cor- 
rectional workers  who  double  as  lay  coun- 
selors. Ca£e  loads  are  small. 

Perhaps  most  radical  U  KYC's  "life  school" 
program  which  draws  on  some  140  volunteers 
from  the  Morgantown  community  and  keeps 
Inmates  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 
The  program  evolved  out  of  the  work  af  the 
center's  two  chaplains,  the  Rev.  Paul  W. 
Hlckey,  a  Catholic  prleet,  and  the  Rev.  Rob- 
en  R.  Summer,  a  Protestaat  clergyman. 

'It  all  began  from  the  Idea  of  open  chapel," 
says  Father  Hlckey,  sitting  in  his  office  at 
the  center's  Chapel  of  the  Ark.  "Some  coUege 
kids  and  a  few  local  people  wanted  to  do 
more  than  Just  visit.  We  decided  to  take 
them  Into  the  living  units.  hopefuUy  to  In- 
fluence or  redirect  the  values  of  our  students. 
We  wanted  to  break  down  tlie  Isolation  of 
prison  and  buUd  up  the  guy's  acceptance  of 
themselves. 

Volunteers,  who  must  be  18  or  older,  are 
psychologically  tested  and  assigned  to  the 
cottage  where  they  will  be  able  to  work  best. 
They  receive  ID  cards  and  report  in  one  eve- 
ning a  week.  Most  are  between  18  and  23. 
drawn  in  large  part  from  nearby  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  Three-quarters  of  the  \ol- 
unteers  are  girls. 

"This  Is  by  our  design. '  says  Father  Hlckey. 
"It's  my  conviction  this  Is  one  reason  we 
have  almost  no  homosexual  problem  At  first 
there  was  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  our 
guys  to  accept  what  they  thought  were  do- 
gooders  and  curiosity  seekers.  They  preferred 
meeting  girls  from  the  Waynesburg  Youth 
Development  Center  [a  Pennsylvania  State 
institution  for  delinquents  35  miles  away). 
But  after  awhile  our  guys  began  to  under- 
stand these  people  were  for  real.  Now  they 
prefer  the  town  girls." 

Although  each  cottage  holds  a  dance  ot 
party  about  once  a  month,  social  activities 
are  only  part  of  the  life  school  program  More 
Important  Is  ordinary  human  ml.xing — easy- 
going conversation,  heated  discussions  and 
planning  for  events. 

"All  this  gives  a  guy  the  Idea  he  can  get 
out  of  the  delinquent  ghetto  if  he  wants 
to  .  .  .  and  there  are  people  ready  to  help." 
Father  Hlckey  says.  "The  life  school  program 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  thera- 
peutic community,  one  not  run  by  the  threat 
of  violence  and  pressure.  Guys  here  have  a 
nonthreatenlng  environment  and  a  chance 
to  function   In   a  socially  acceptable  way. 

The  generous  taste  of  freedom  and  nor- 
malcy which  the  program  gives  Inmates  has 
yet  to  lead  to  serious  abuse — almost  to  the 
surprise  of  KYC  staff.  "We're  holding  our 
fingers."  says  Father  Hlckey.  "We  started  out 
with  no  rules  restricting  the  program.  We 
decided  to  do  everything  possible  untu  we 
learned  that  restrictions  were  needed."  Some 
changes  have  been  made  along  the  way  to 
strengthen  the  life  school  program.  A  few 
volunteers,  who  failed  to  fit  In.  were  dropped. 
"When  we  began  with  volunteers,  we 
weren't  sure  what  would  happen, "•  recalls 
Mr.  Sununer.  "We  weren't  sleeping  nights. 
Everyone  said  that  in  the  name  of  God  we 
were  having  orgies.  The  fantasy  was  that 
sex  would  take  place  here  and  the  awful, 
awful  thing  would  happen — a  nice  girl  from 
Morgantown  would  get  pregnant.  Well.  It 
didn't  happ>en.  If  we  had  played  cops  and 
robbers  with  the  students,  they'd  have  had 
sex  with  the  girls  just  to  get  even  with  us. 
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Having  women  present  .  .  .  mother  figures, 
sister  figures,  is  vitally  Important." 

Ironically  the  young  men  at  KYC  have 
been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  women  inmatflfl 
with  apprehension.  Many  feel  their  pres- 
ence will  lead  to  a  loss  of  freedom  and  that 
everyone  will  be  watched  more  carefully. 

A  relaxed  atmosphere,  notwithstanding, 
cottage  doors  are  locked  at  9.30  P.M.  and 
correctional  offlcers,  on  24-hour  duty,  7  days 
a  week,  make  hourly  checks  throughout  the 
night.  Still,  escapes  occur — 88  last  year.  Stu- 
dents simply  walk  off.  Most  are  apprehended 
within  hotirs  either  on  the  road  or  at  home. 
Only  one  runaway  has  remained  free  over 
a  year. 

Although  fleeing  Inmates  create  by  far 
most  of  the  disciplinary  problems,  seciurlty 
actually  has  been  relaxed  over  the  past  two 
years.  Mr.  Summer  recalls,  "When  the  school 
opened  we  kept  five  cars  on  the  perimeter 
road.  The  man  at  the  gate  was  equipped  with 
binoculars  to  scan  the  hillsides.  We  thought 
sure  the  students  would  keep  running.  Well. 
It's  not  a  big  problem. 

The  first  90  days  at  the  center  are  the 
most  critical.  The  new  inmate  faces  major 
adjustment  at  a  time  when  the  school  exerts 
the  least  Infiuence.  During  an  80-day  period 
in  the  spring  of  1970,  54  inmates  slipped 
away  Several  events  coming  together  almost 
simultaneously  helped  set  the  scene.  KYC 
was  In  the  midst  of  modif3^ng  some  opera- 
tions. Many  new  offenders  suddenly  were 
committed  to  the  center  even  while  a  high 
number  of  original  Inmates  were  released. 
Staff  turnover  was  excessive.  Finally  as  the 
epidemic  took  hold,  running  away  became  a 
kind  of  game. 

Consequences,  some  tragic,  began  to  pile 
up.  One  escaping  student,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  night  on  a  hlU  overlooking  the  cen- 
ter, was  struck  by  lightning  during  a  thunder 
storm  and  killed.  Another  escapee  hanged 
himself  In  the  center's  security  unit  where 
he  had  been  confined  following  his  capture. 
.•\  few  weeks  later  three  runaways  broke  Into 
a  home  In  Morgantown  and  armed  them- 
selves with  a  pistol.  Hostility  toward  the  cen- 
ter began  to  surface. 

Changing  the  rules  of  the  "game"  by  up- 
plng  the  cost  quickly  arrested  the  epidemic. 
Runaways  previously  were  returned  to  KYC 
only  to  escape  a  second  and  third  time.  Re- 
spond!iig  to  the  crisis,  the  federal  court  in 
Elkms.  W.  Va.,  charged  offenders  with  an 
auai'ioual  offense  of  escape  and  tacked  on 
sen'^ences  of  one  to  three  years.  Transfer 
to  other  federal  Institutions,  where  harsher 
treatment  could  be  expected,  automatically 
followed. 

Infractions  such  as  fighting  and  Illicit 
sexual  activity,  which  is  rampant  in  many 
penal  institutions,  pose  only  moderate  prob- 
lems at  KYC.  Serious  misconduct,  refusal  to 
cooperate  or  destructive  liehavlor,  is  pun- 
ished by  detention  in  the  security  unit.  In 
appearance  much  like  the  other  cottages, 
the  unit  Is  always  locked.  Decorative  ma- 
sonry grUlwork  over  the  windows  takes  the 
place  of  bars,  A  student  may  be  released  for 
school,  returning  to  the  unit  after  classes. 
Detention  generally  is  for  short  periods,  a 
day  or  less  In  almost  half  the  cases.  The 
most  drastic  punishment  is  disciplinary 
transfer  to  another  Institution. 

After  last  year's  rash  of  escapes,  KYC  offl- 
cers formed  a  student  advisory  committee 
which  meets  weekly  with  a  staff  group  to 
air  problems  and  desired  changes.  A  student 
assembly  also  meets  monthly  with  director 
Roy  Gerard  and  his  staff  to  discuss  other 
compelling  questions  and.  more  Important, 
keep  communication  lines  open. 

Many  hard-nosed  critics  see  aU  this  as 
coddling.  Does  the  humane  treatment  prac- 
ticed at  the  Kennedy  Center  actually  pay 
off''  It  is  too  early  to  tell  conclusively,  but 
It  seems  that  It  does.  A  study  of  a  limited 
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sample  of  101  releases  shows  that  80  per  cent 
had  kept  away  from  serious  trouble.  Some 
had  been  free  over  a  year.  The  short  follow- 
up  period,  however,  an  average  of  11  months, 
makes  risky  all  but  tentative  conclusions. 

"I'll  lay  odds  there  were  as  many  or  more 
obstacles  in  the  community  that  failed  the 
20  per  cent  who  didn't  make  it,"  speculated 
Mr.  Gerard,  who  has  epent  15  of  his  42  years 
with  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Playing  a  part 
from  the  first  in  the  center's  planning,  he 
leaves  next  month  to  take  a  post  In  the 
bureau's  central  office  In  Washington.  "There 
are  certain  problems  of  environment  that 
you  can't  resolve  In  an  Institutional  setting," 
he  adds.  "There's  need  to  go  beyond  the  sup- 
portive work  of  the  center." 

Mr.  Gerard  takes  pride  that  some  "gradu- 
ates" return  to  visit  the  center  after  they 
have  made  It  on  the  outside,  often  bringing 
along  their  wives.  For  many  young  offenders 
the  Kennedy  Youth  Center  has  become  a 
kind  of  alma  mater.  How  many  reform 
schools  can  claim  as  much? 


BUM  RAP  FOR  THE  FBI 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    JTBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  18,  1971,  published 
an  article  entitled  "FBI  Said  To  Encour- 
age Use  of  Scouts  as  Informers,"  which 
implied  a  most  sinister  aflQliation  existed 
between  the  FBI  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  same  theme  has  been 
picked  up  by  other  news  media  including 
at  least  one  sjTidicated  columnist. 

The  implication  could  not  have  been 
further  from  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  the  program  railing 
on  assistance  from  the  Boy  Scouts  was 
not  an  FBI  program — it  was  a  program 
of  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Police  Depart- 
ment and  it  was  in  no  way  sinister. 

Basically,  the  program  served  two  very 
worthwhile  purposes.  First,  it  taught 
members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
good  citizenship. 

Second,  it  provided  additional  assist- 
ance to  the  police  through  advice  on  un- 
usual or  suspicious  activities  of  persons 
in  residential  areas  and  around  schools. 
They  also  siyjplied  information  about  po- 
tentially dangerous  situations  such  as 
faulty  traffic  signals,  broken  powerlines. 
End  potential  fire  hazards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Eve- 
ning News  in  an  editorial  on  May  20, 
1971,  referred  to  this  situation  as  a  "Bum 
Rap  for  the  FBI." 

I  certainly  agree  and  I  would  like  to 
include  this  editorial  as  well  as  one  from 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
of  May  19,  1971,  entitled  "Not  'Spies,' 
but  Good  Citizens." 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Members 
be  aware  of  the  actual  facts  concerning 
this  program  so  that  they  will  not  be 
misled  by  the  distorted  reports  which 
hav-^  been  publicized. 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 
May  30,  19711 

BxTM  Rap  tor  the  FBI 
The  FBI  has  run  Into  a  lot  of  criticism 
recently,  but  the  facts  have  apparently  re- 
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duced  to  absurdity  the  latest  charge  that 
a  Rochester  program,  which  the  bureau  has 
haUed,  recruits  Boy  Scouts  as  sinister  little 
Junior  Informers.  What  the  Rochester  pro- 
gram did  encourage  were  reports  by  Scouts 
to  any  of  several  appropriate  public  agencies 
of  fires,  faulty  traffic  lights,  loiterers  and 
around  schools  or  a  neighbor's  house,  blown- 
down  trees,  burglaries,  broken  windows, 
fiooded  viaducts  and  the  like. 

That  kind  of  program  strikes  us  as  a 
promising  way  to  teach  youngsters  good 
citizenship  and  Inculcate  a  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  one's  nelghborbod  and  community, 
to  prepare  them  for  dealing  with  emergencies 
and  for  bringing  the  pertinent  local  services 
to  bear  on  specific  problems.  The  Boy  Scouts 
and  Rochester  authorities  deserve  commen- 
dation not  condemnation  for  the  Idea,  and 
anyone  who  would  fault  the  FBI  for  merely 
applauding  It  must  be  suffering  from  a  touch 
of  anti-FBI  pswanola. 


[From  the  Rochester   (N.Y.)    Democrat  and 

Chronicle,   May   19,    1971] 

Not  "Spiks",  Btrr  Good  CrriZENS 

How  silly  can  you  get?  That's  our  frank 
reaction  to  a  story  that  appeared  in  The  New 
York  Times  yesterday  headlined,  "F.B.I. 
Said  to  Encourage  Use  of  Scouts  as  In- 
formers." 

The  story,  out  of  Philadelphia,  said  that 
documents  reported  to  be  among  those  stolen 
from  the  P.B.I.  indicate  that  the  agency  en- 
coTirages  local  police  departments  to  recruit 
Boy  Scouts  as  informers.  Six  documents 
bearing  on  the  issue  were  ntade  available 
in  Philadelfrtila  by  National  Action-Research 
on  the  Military-Industrial  Complex  (NAR- 
MIC ) ,  a  program  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

One  of  those  documents,  according  to  The 
New  York  Times  story,  discusses  "Opera- 
tion SAFE."  an  acronym  for  Scout  Aware- 
ness for  Emergency,  in  Rochester.  N.Y.  Said 
the  story:  "Scouts  are  given  identification, 
cards  with  police,  F.B.I,  and  other  emer- 
gency numbers  on  the  reverse  side  and  are 
asked  to  watch  for  and  report  on  unusual 
activity  or  lack  of  activity  In  neighbors' 
homes,  plus  niunerous  other  things,  includ- 
ing criminal  acts  and  'suspicious'  acts — per- 
sons loitering  around  schools,  neighborhoods 
and  parks.  .  ." 

In  that  context,  it  may  sound  a  bit  damn- 
ing. In  fact,  the  program  to  which  the 
document  refers,  fao-  from  being  the  kind  of 
Invasion  of  Individual  liberty  that  It's  repre- 
sented to  be,  was  a  model  of  citizen  involve- 
ment. Those  emergency  numbers  Included 
not  only  the  F.B.I,  and  the  police,  but  fire. 
Coast  Guard,  Poison  Control.  RG&E  and  so 
on. 

That  "informing"  of  suspicious  acts"  cov- 
ered such  items  as  these : 

"Around  home  and  neighborhood.  Assaults, 
robberies,  shoplifting,  breaking  and  entering, 
broken  windows,  faulty  traffic  signs  and 
signals,   broken   or  blown  street   lights. 

"Fires:  BuUdings,  vehicles,  brush,  young- 
sters playing  with  matches,  dangerous  fire 
conditions. 

"Suspicious  acts:  Strangers  carrying 
merchandise  from  neighborhood,  persons 
loitering  In  secluded  places,  strange  oars  or 
men  loitering  around  schools,  neighborhoods 
or  parks. 

"Unusual  occurrences:  Faulty  traffic  lights, 
fiooded  viaducts,  power  lines  down  .  .  ." 

Spies  and  inljrmers  for  the  F.B.I. ?  Non- 
sense. All  that  the  Scouts  were  asked  to  do 
was  to  act  like  good  citizens  concerned  for 
the  safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. 

We  don't  know  whose  tempest  this  was. 
But  we  can  recognize  a  tea-cup  when  we 
see  It.  If  these  are  "aptee"  and  "informers," 
then  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  nation  could 
use  a  lot  more  of  them. 
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AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
easy  to  forget  America's  rural  areas  when 
faced  with  daily  reports  of  urban  prob- 
lems and  international  crises.  Yet  vast 
numbers  of  Americans  still  live  in  our 
rountry's  rural  areas,  and  face  the  daily 
challenges  and  rewards  of  country  living. 
To  these  people,  the  future  of  America's 
rural  electric  cooperatives  is  a  question 
of  vital  importance. 

I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  what  elec- 
trification has  meant  to  our  rural  areas. 
Before  1935  when  REA  was  created, 
rates  of  5  to  10  cents  per  kilowatt -hour 
were  common  in  those  rural  areas  where 
electric  lines  could  be  found  at  all.  In 
some  instances,  farmers  and  other  rural 
consumers  paid  as  high  as  25  cents  and 
even  more.  By  1958,  the  average  price 
of  retail  electricity  to  all  types  of  con- 
simiers  served  by  the  rural  electrics  was 
down  to  2.43  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1968,  the  average  had 
been  lowered  to  1.88  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  With  these  lower  rates  have  come 
a  new  and  better  style  of  living  for  rural 
consumers. 

My  own  district  is  fortunate  to  have 
five  excellent  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. They  include  Blachly-Lane  County 
Co-op  Electric  Association  serving  Lane 
County:  the  Consumers  Power,  Inc.,  also 
.'serving  Lane  County:  Douglas  Electric 
Co-op  serving  Coos,  Douglas,  and  Lane 
Counties:  Lane  County  Electric  Co-op 
also  serving  Lane  County:  and  Coos- 
Currj'  Electric  Cooperative  serving  Coos 
and  Curry  Counties. 

Yet.  all  is  not  well  with  the  rural  coop- 
eratives. For  the  first  time  since  the 
start  of  the  rural  electrification  program 
the  cooperatives  had  to  raise  their  rates 
last  year.  For  the  first  time  REA  mem- 
bers reported  more  rate  increases  than 
decreases.  This  departure  from  a  steady 
downward  trend  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  all  rural  users  of  electric  power. 

In  addition,  for  several  years,  the  REA 
loan  program  has  remained  at  a  level  of 
about  $345  million  annually.  Yet  while 
the  rural  electric  systems  have  continued 
to  repay  their  loans  with  interest,  their 
need  for  new  capital  has  increased.  There 
is  need  for  more  equipment  to  service 
new  consumers  in  the  cooperative's  area. 
Consimiers  are  using  more  power  than 
ever  before,  doubling  their  average  con- 
sumption every  7  to  10  years,  so  it  follows 
that  heavier  transformers  and  other 
equipment  must  replace  what  was  orig- 
inally installed. 

REA  has  on  hand  applications  for 
loans  to  power-type  borrowers  totaling 
$191  million.  This  is  more  dollars  than 
the  lending  agency  has  available  for 
power-type  loans  and  distribution  loans 
together.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  end 
of  nscal  1971-72  REA  will  have  over  $800 
million  in  loan  requests  waiting  for  fund- 
ing. So  the  crunch  in  the  shortage  of 
REA  funds  afifects  all  parts  of  the  rural 
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electric  program  very  critically.  And  this 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  short  of  power.  According  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  estimates,  re- 
serve generating  capacity  is  too  low  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

Compounding  this  problem  is  plan- 
ning construction  of  new  facilities  in 
time  to  meet  the  anticipated  increased 
demand.  Simply  having  a  project  plan- 
ned does  little  to  meet  the  immediate 
need  for  additional  power. 

At  the  same  time,  our  increased  con- 
cern for  ecology  reminds  us  that  any 
construction  undertaken  must  be  mind- 
ful of  our  need  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Congress  and 
our  Nation  can  find  solutions  to  these 
problems.  I  am  pleased  that  Congress  is 
focusing  its  attention  on  the  funding 
problems  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, and  I  pledge  my  support  in  anv 
effort  to  work  out  practical  solutions. 
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ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS.  COMMENCEMENT  EX- 
ERCISES      HELLENIC       COLLEGE 
BROOKLINE,  MASS..  JUNE  5,  1971 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5. 
1971,  our  distinpuished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas  of  Indiana,  de- 
livered the  principal  address  at  the  30th 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Hellenic 
College  in  Brookline,  Mass.  I  am  very 
pleased,  at  this  time,  to  call  his  fine  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Brademas  was  the  first  native  American 
of  Greek  origin  to  be  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  1958.  Certainly  his  exemplary 
performance  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  that  time  has  proved 
him  a  great  credit  to  his  heritage. 

In  his  address  at  Hellenic  College  last 
week.  Congressman  Brademas  discussed 
some  of  the  major  contributions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Greek  Orthodox 
religious  tradition  to  other  Christian 
traditions.  In  might  observe  here  that 
Congressman  Brademas,  a  member  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Others  participating  in  the  commence- 
ment ceremonies  at  Hellenic  College 
were  His  Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovos. 
Primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Leonldas  C.  Contos,  presi- 
dent of  the  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Congressman 
Brademas'  remarks  to  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Address    or   Congressman   John   Brademas 
(D-Ind),  Commencement  Exercwes.   Hel- 
lenic College,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jttne  5 
1971 

Your  Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovoe,  Your 
Graces,  President  Contoo,  Reverend  Fathers. 


members  of  the  faculty,  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  your  famUles  and  friends, 
please  allow  me  to  say  what  a  great  honor 
I  count  It  to  have  been  Invited  to  be  with 
you  today  on  the  occasion  of  the  30th  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Hellenic  College. 

It  Is  for  several  reasons  that  I  regard  your 
Invitation  as  a  rare  prlvUege. 

In  the  first  place.  It  affords  me  an  oppor- 
tunity again  to  visit  Hellenic  College,  which 
from  Its  origin  as  the  Greek  Orthodox  Theo- 
logical School  a  generation  ago,  has  come 
to  play  so  significant  a  role  In  the  life  of  Or- 
thodoxy In  the  United  States.  Hellenic  Col- 
lege win.  I  am  confident,  under  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  your  distinguished  Pres- 
ident, the  Reverend  Dr.  Leonldas  C.  Contos, 
be  a  still  more  vital  Institution  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Second,  I  am  honored  to  be  here  with  my 
friend,  and  the  beloved  primate  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  In  North  and  South 
America,  His  Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovos. 

As  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  in  many 
other  areas  of  common  activity,  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  at  firsthand  the  great  affec- 
tion and  admiration  which  his  Eminence  has 
won  not  only  from  Orthodox  believers,  but 
from  those  of  nearly  every  other  religious 
tradition. 

Third,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  I  share 
with  you  a  deep  pride  In  the  heritage  which 
Is  ours — the  heritage  of  Greece. 

That  I  am  the  first  American  of  Greek 
origin  to  serve  In  Congress  and,  given  the 
presence  now  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  of  four  other  Greek-Amer- 
icans, that  I  am  Dean  of  the  Greek  bloc  In 
the  House,  fills  me,  you  wUl  all  appreciate, 
with  a  special  sense  of  responslbUlty. 

But  there  Is  another  reason — even  beyond 
these — that  I  must  cite  by  way  of  expressing 
my  Joy  at  being  with  you  here  today  In 
Brookline — another  link  that  binds  us  to- 
gether— and  that  Is  that  we  are  brother 
Christians. 

THE    CONTRIBtrTIONS    OF   ORTHOOOXT 

And  although  I  was  not  directly  nurtured 
In  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty,  as  one  whose  father  was,  and  at  a 
time  when,  under  the  gifted  leadership  of 
men  like  His  Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovos, 
the  ecimienlcal  spirit  Is  moving  on  the  face 
of  the  waters  of  Chrlstlandom — I  shall,  to 
repeat,  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you 
today  about  the  Orthodox  Church  and  what. 
It  seems  to  me.  Orthodox  Christianity  can 
offer  In  the  20th  centmry  to  all  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians. 

Let  me  then  make  bold  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  emphases  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  tra- 
dition from  which,  I  believe,  the  rest  of  us 
have  much  to  learn. 

I  shall  dwell  on  only  three  major  themes 
that  seem  to  me  to  represent  essentials  of 
Orthodoxy. 

One  is  the  central  role  of  the  sacramental 
In  the  life  of  the  church. 

Another  is  the  primacy  of  the  people  and 
of  their  tradition  as  a  worshipping  commu- 
nity. 

And  a  third  is  the  deep  sense  of  historical 
continuity  which  characterizes  Orthodoxy. 

THE     SACRAMENTAL 

I  speak  first  of  the  sacramental. 

Listen  to  these  lovely  lines  by  one  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  20th  centurv.  the  Greek, 
C.P.    Cavafy: 

'•I  love  the  church — Its  hexapterlga, 
the  silver  of  Its  sacred   vessels.   Its  candle- 
sticks, 
the  lights,  Its  Icons,  its  pulpit. 
When  I  enter  a  church  of  the  Greeks, 
with  its  fragrances  of  incense, 
with  Its  voices  and  liturgical  choirs, 
the  stately  presence  of  the  priests 
and    the   solemn    rhythm   of   each    of   their 
movements — 
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most  resplendent  In  the  adornment  of  their 

Investments 
my  mind  goes  to  the  high  honors  of  our 

race, 
to  the  glory  of  our  Byzantine  tradition." 

In  an  essay  on  the  strength  of  Orthodoxy, 
Ernest  Benz  writes,  that  "Within  contem- 
porary Christendom,  Orthodoxy  shines  with 
a  light  all  its  own  . .  . 

•Its  liturgy  (says  Benz)  Is  a  wonderful 
repository  of  all  the  early  Chiurch's  inter- 
pretations and  practices  of  worship.  What- 
ever the  early  Church  and  the  Byzantine 
Church  created  In  the  way  of  liturgical 
drama,  medltaticu  and  contemplation,  in 
beauty  of  prayers  and  hymns,  has  been  in- 
tegrated and  retained  in  the  Orthodox  litur- 
gy ■  •  •■' 

Benz  goes  on  to  note  that  '"Verbal  service 
and  sacramental  service  are  meanlngfvUly 
interlocked  so  that  total  separation  of  them, 
such  as  has  occurred  In  Western  Reformed 
churches,  can   never   occur.    .   .   . 

"The  full  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  .  .  . 
Is  immediate  and  vital  In  the  liturgy  and  .  .  . 
m  the  hymn  of  worship.  .  .  .  Here  there  is  no 
divorce  between  liturgy  and  theology,  wor- 
ship and  dogma." 

What  Benz  is  sajrlng  stems,  I  believe,  from 
something  crucial  In  the  development  of 
Orthodoxy,  the  Greek  patristic  tradition. 

For  the  Greek  patristic  writers — the 
church  fathers  who  preceded  the  Latin  fa- 
thers by  at  least  a  century  and  whose  litera- 
ture represents  what  has  been  called  "the 
oldest  universal  language  of  the  Christian 
Church,"  were  not  content  with  theologizing 
In  the  speculative,  rationalizing  spirit  of 
Aristotle. 

Rather,  as  Carnegie  Samuel  Callan  has 
written  In  his  book.  Icon  and  Pulpit,  "Patris- 
tic theology  can  be  only  'preached'  or  'pro- 
claimed.' preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 
claimed also  In  the  words  of  prayer  and  In 
the  sacred  rites,  and  Indeed  manifested  In 
the  total  structure  of  Christian  life.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  'Theology  seen  in  this  light  writes 
|CaIian|  is  but  a  means  to  acknowledge  the 
mystery  of  the  living  God;  it  is  not  a  theology 
of  rules,  regulations  and  dogmas  per  se  .  .  . 
in  this  sense,  theology  is  never  self-explana- 
tory discipline.  It  is  constantly  appealing  to 
the  vision  of  faith  .  .  ." 

Again  to  quote  Callan  s  explanation  of  the 
diversity  of  theological  method:  "The  West 
places  confidence  upon  human  reason  to 
translate  the  meaning  of  the  revelation, 
whereas  the  East  rejects  human  reason  as  a 
limited  vehicle  and  views  the  revelation  data 
simply  as  a  porthole  through  which  we  sense 
the  mystery  and  wonder  of  what  Is  beyond 
the  horizon." 

Now  I  suggest  to  you  that  this  awareness 
of  the  limitations  of  human  reason,  this  in- 
sistence on  the  mystery  of  what  we  cannot 
know,  this  refusal  to  divorce  liturgy  from 
theology,  or  to  separate  worship  from  dog- 
ma— that  In  all  these  ways,  the  Orthodox 
tradition  is  speaking  to  the  needs  of  men 
even  today. 

Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  book 
by  Theodore  Roszak,  The  Making  of  a  Coun- 
ter Culture,  In  which  he  warns  of  the  dehu- 
manizing effect  of  a  technocratic  society,  of 
a  society  which  dispenses  with  mystery  and 
magical  experience. 

"A  culture  that  subordinates  or  degrades 
visionary  experience  commits  the  sin  of  di- 
minishing our  existence,"  Roszak  says. 

One  need  not  lotok  far,  I  suggest,  to  see  how 
more  and  more  young  people,  some  In  ways 
constructive,  others  In  destructive  fashion, 
are  searching  for  meaning  for  their  lives,  for 
meaning  that  goes  beyond  the  principle  of 
scientiflo  rationality. 

The  Orthodox  tradition,  I  suggest,  con- 
tains, in  the  richest  way.  Just  that  blend 
of  the  reality  of  human  existence  with  Its 
mystery,  Just  that  sense  of  the  sacramental 
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the  lack  of  which  so  ImpoverlshM  tb«  ex- 
perience of  so  many  In  our  age. 

And  8o  even  as  I  began  with  one  poet's 
lines,  I  here  close  this  part  of  my  discussion 
with  some  lines  from  another — WUllam 
Blake: 

"What,"  It  will  be  Questlon'd,  "When  the 
Sun  rises,  do  you  not  see  a  round  disk  of 
fire  scxnewhat  like  a  Guinea?"  O  no,  no,  I 
see  an  Innumerable  company  of  the  Heav- 
enly host  crying,  "Holy.  Holy  Is  the  Ixwd 
God  Almighty." 

Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  it  would 
be  m  the  tradition  of  Orthodoxy,  to  see, 
to  paraphrase  Roszak,  not  the  sun  but  "in- 
stead a  chorus  of  flaming  seraphim  announc- 
ing the  glory  of  God?" 

THE    WORSHIPPING    COMMUNITT 

Let  me  now  touch  on  a  second  charac- 
teristic of  Orthodoxy  from  which  I  believe 
all  other  Christians  have  much  to  learn. 

I  refer  here  to  what  my  old  university 
classmate,  now  a  distinguished  Protestant 
theologian.  Lewis  S.  Mudge.  describes  as 
"the  Orthodox  emphasis  on  the  wholeness 
of  the  life  of  a  universal  worshipping  com- 
munity". 

"The  Orthodox  churches  are  what  they 
are",  says  Dr.  Mudge,  "by  tradition,"  by 
actual  Ufe,  and  not  by  application  of  verb- 
alized theological  principles." 

And  Dr.  Mudge  speaks  of  a  kind  of  "family 
tradition"  as  characterizing  Orthodoxy,  a 
sort  of  Eastern  populism  in  which  the  people 
are  primary — where  "It  Is  their  tradition  that 
counts,  not  the  detached  views  of  a  priestly 
caste." 

The  distinguished  Orthodox  theologian, 
Nlkos  A.  Nisslotls,  makes  much  the  same 
pwlnt  in  different  words  when  he  notes  that 
In  the  Orthodox  Church,  "which  is  rightly 
named  the  worshipping  Church,  theology  Is 
the  echo,  the  reflection,  the  voice  of  the  pray- 
ing and  worshipping  oommunlty." 

".  .  .  the  Ecclesla  exists,  recreates  itself 
and  lives  primarily  out  of.  In  and  for  the 
communal  worship." 

Without  any  question,  the  close  link  be- 
tween Orthodox  churches  and  varioxis  na- 
tionalities— Greek,  Russian,  American, 
others — has  contributed  importantly  to  this 
sense  of  the  church  as  community  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking. 

And  without  question,  too,  the  mainte- 
nance of  so  close  a  bond  between  church 
and  definable  ethnic  group— tn  our  case,  the 
Greek — will  encounter  difficulties  in  a  plu- 
ralistic society  like  the  United  States — and 
His  Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovoe,  has  been 
most  perceptive  In  his  appreciation  of  this 
development  and.  If  I  read  him  aright.  In 
his  awareness  that  the  Orthodox  Church 
In  America  is  becoming  an  Indigenous  and 
autonomous  church,  with  all  the  problems — 
and  all  the  opportunities — to  which  these 
new  conditions  g^ve  rise. 

Nevertheless,  the  tradition  of  popular 
primacy  which  has  historically  distinguished 
the  Orthodox  Church  can,  I  believe,  offer  to 
non-Orthodox  Christians  new  visions  of  what 
a  Christian  coouxiunlty  can  be,  especially 
at  a  time  when  many  Christians  are  experi- 
menting with  new,  sometimes  radical  forms 
of  Christian  community  life. 

The  Orthodox  heritage,  which  allows  local 
options,  believes  in  unity  in  diversity,  re- 
sponds to  the  differing  needs  of  differing  peo- 
ples, and  gives  the  laity  an  important  role  in 
governing  the  church,  offer^  a  method  of  op- 
erating that  some  may  more  easily  recognize 
and  adapt  from  Orthodoxy  than  they  can  find 
within  their  own  church  surroundings. 

This  approach  to  Christian  peoplehood  was 
described  by  the  lath  century  theologian, 
Euthenious  Zlgablnoe,  In  a  rich  and  revealing 
phrase,  "tom-ln-two  harmony  and  a  prac- 
ticably working  economy". 
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THE  BICHNCSS    OF   HISTORT 

There  Is  a  third  characteristic  of  Orthodoxy 
about  which  I  should  also  like  to  say  Just 
a  few  words. 

The  Orthodox  Church  Is  a  church  rich  in 
history 

Only  to  say  Byzantium  Is  to  conjure  up  an 
immense  range  of  memories. 

Indeed,  my  own  mind  and  Imagination  and 
heart  were  flooded  with  my  earlier  studies  of 
history  when  twenty  years  ago,  I  stood  In 
my  father's  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Kala- 
mata  and  realized  he  had  worshipped  there, 
and  of  course  again  when,  nearly  a  decade 
ago,  I  had  the  privUege  of  visiting  Phanar  and 
meeting  In  that  ancient  city,  the  extraor- 
dinary man  who  Is  the  Ekiumenlcal  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  His  Holiness, 
Athenagoras  I. 

At  a  time  when  many  have  no  sense  of 
Identity,  in  part  because  they  have  no  sense 
of  history,  the  durability  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  reminds  us  of  the  richness  of  the 
Orthodox  past  and  of  an  the  cultural,  so- 
cial, and  political  developments  that  go 
with  It. 

In  this  connection,  I  remind  you  of  the 
words  of  your  new  neighbor,  Dr.  John  Sllber, 
In  his  Inaugural  address  last  month  as  Pres- 
ident of  Boston  University.  Dr.  SUber  ob- 
served how  in  America  we  have  developed 
"an  instant  culture"  and  have  thereby  de- 
stroyed the  structure  of  time. 

But  with  "the  pollution  of  time,"  he 
warns,  "the  basis  for  significance  in  our  own 
lives  is  likewise  destroyed.  All  meaning  is 
lost  In  the  Instantaneous." 

And,  President  SUber  goes  on  to  say,  "The 
ptrflution  of  time  Is  most  obvious  In  our  loss 
of  a  sense  of  history.  In  a  loss  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  past  as  our  own.  In  the  loss  of 
the  awareness  of  any  past,  In  the  loss  of  the 
past  In  general". 

It  is,  I  suggest,  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  Orthodoxy  that  it  is  an  historical  church, 
with  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  signifi- 
cance for  human  existence  of  a  sense  of  his- 
tory and  of  time. 

Yet.  if  anything  I  have  said  today  is  true, 
the  Orthodox  heritage  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mtisty  relic  In  a  museum. 

For  the  life  of  Orthodcoy  Is  a  continuing, 
breathing  force  with  much  to  offer  not  only 
to  its  own  adherents  but  to  others  as  well. 

A    SUMMARY 

Let  me  summarise. 

I  have  chosen  today  not  to  dwell  on  the 
bond  of  our  common  Greekness,  although  I 
take  pride  in  that  heritage,  as  do  most  of 
you. 

Rather  I  have  tried  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  great  richness  of  the  Orthodox  Church — 
and  to  suggest'  only  a  few — not  all — of  the 
treasures  of  Orthodoxy  from  which  others  In 
the  Christian  tradition  might  learn. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  deep  sense  of  the 
sacramental  which  runs  through  Orthodoxy, 
marrying  liturgy  to  life,  theology  to  worship, 
mind  to  mystery. 

I  have  talked  of  the  Orthodox  Insistence 
on  the  primacy  of  the  people  and  the  whole- 
ness of  life  of  a  universal  worshipping  com- 
munity. 

And  I  have  recalled  as  well  the  long  tapes- 
try of  Orthodox  history  and  have  suggested 
that  the  traditions  of  the  early  church  live 
still  today,  Uliunlnatlng  our  experience 
and  our  understanding  of  the  Christian  life. 

That  there  are  weaknesses  In  Orthodoxy,  I 
would  certainly  not  deny. 

But  It  is  to  the  strength  of  Byzantium  for 
today's  world  that  I  feel  you — and  I — must, 
in  today's  world,  direct  our  thoughts  and 
hopes  and  prayers. 

To  those  of  you  then  who  will  be  priests 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  but.  nay.  to  all, 
whether  Orthodox  priest  or  Orthodox  layman, 
I  say  .  .  .  you  and  your  church  have  much 
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to  give  and  not  to  youi  brotber  Orthodox 
only,  but  to  oU  men  everywhere  who  hold 
Clirlst  as  Redeemer  and  In  Him  see  the  Bev- 
elatlon  of  God. 


DAVID  K.  E.  BRUCE  AWARDED  WIL- 
LIAM J.  DONOVAN  MEDAL 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  D-day  inva- 
sion and  the  most  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  veterans  of  the  OfHce  of  Strategic 
Services,  I  am  reminded  once  again  of  the 
role  that  organized  intelligence  has 
played  in  the  conduct  of  war  and  the 
promotion  of  peace.  Today,  when  the  pri- 
vacy that  democracy  guarantees  to  its 
citizens  is  being  called  into  question  by 
the  increased  technological  sophistica- 
tion available  to  Government  intelligence 
and  when  we  have  come  also  to  question 
the  sagacity  of  a  foreign  policy  which  has 
allowed  for  our  untimely  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  it  is  also  well 
to  remember  that  our  Nation  can  neither 
remain  strong  nor  guarantee  for  our  citi- 
zens the  peace  we  all  seek  without  a  well- 
developed  and  accurate  intelligence  sys- 
tem. 

Spying  is  an  ugly  word,  and  the  act  it- 
self, when  perpetuated  upon  our  Govern- 
ment, is  treasonable  and  pimishable  by 
death.  Yet,  where  would  our  Nation  be 
today  had  General  Washington  not  es- 
tablished an  intelligence  network  in  order 
to  obtain  from  behind  British  lines  infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  effective  deploy- 
ment of  American  troops.  Those  who  took 
part  in  that  valiant  effort,  Including 
Nathan  Hale,  felt  that  while  their  assign- 
ment was  essential,  it  wsis  imgentlemanly, 
and,  as  their  biographers  noted,  many 
wrestled  with  their  consciences  and  took 
their  undue  sense  of  shame  to  their 
graves.  But,  without  their  efforts,  or  the 
work  of  the  men  and  women  who  followed 
in  their  footsteps,  America  would  not  to- 
day be  in  a  position  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  world. 

Our  Nation's  leaders  have  long  recog- 
nized that  vigilance  is  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  national  security.  And  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a 
modem  American  patriot  is  Gen.  Wil- 
liam J.  Donovan.  It  was  Donovan  who 
succeeded,  with  the  help  of  the  highly 
trained,  ethnically  diverse,  and  dedicated 
cadre  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
in  moimting  an  Intelligence  effort  during 
World  War  n  to  which  much  credit  can 
go  for  our  success  in  resisting  Hitler's 
advance.  Certainly,  the  D-day  offensive 
would  not  have  been  successful  without 
the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  nor  would  millions  of  Jews  be 
alive  today  were  It  not  for  the  countless 
acta  of  heroism  by  OSS  agents  that 
will  doubtless  go  untold.  It  was  the  need 
for  continuing  our  vigilance  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  after  the  OSS  had  been 
dlsbcmded. 
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To  the  vision  and  restraint  of  Bill 
Donovan  we  owe  the  model  of  a  wartime 
intelligence  agency  which  managed  to 
pursue  Its  goals  of  informing  our  mili- 
tary strategy  without  provoking  those 
American  foreign  policy  decisions  which 
are  historically  and  correctly  reserved 
to  Congress,  a  vision  which  we  hope 
guides  the  historical  successor  to  the 
OSS. 

As  General  Donovan's  executive  assist- 
ant and  former  president  of  the  OSS, 
Edwin  J.  PutzeU,  Jr.  has  pointed  out. 

Much  at  the  future  safety  and  progress  In 
peacekeeping  for  the  1970'8  wlU  depend  on 
the  high  c&llbre  of  young  men  and  women 
who  In  the  years  to  come  will  serve  In  the 
American  Intelligence  service.  Theee  future 
055.  leaders  can  help  keep  our  country  at 
peace  and  expand  the  knowledge  gathered 
by  the  present  officers  and  members  of 
O.S.S. 

On  this  occasion,  then,  it  is  fitting  that 
the  Congress  take  note  of  the  honor  re- 
cently bestowed  upon  one  of  the  alumni 
of  the  OSS,  Ambassador  David  K.  E. 
Bruce.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  OSS, 
Ambassador  Bruce  was  awarded  the  Wil- 
liam J.  Donovan  Medal,  awarded  an- 
nually since  1962  to  "an  individual  who 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  abroad." 

Adding  my  own  sincere  vote  of  thanks 
to  those  who  have  paid  tribute  to  Am- 
bassador Bruce,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  RecoRD  the  list  of  those  distinguished 
Americans  who  have  received  the  Dono- 
van Medal  along  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  Medal  and  the  citation  upon  Its 
award  to  Ambassador  Bruce : 
The  Donovan  MroAL 

1962— The  Honorable  Allen  W.  Dulles. 

1963 — The  Honorable  John  J.  McCloy. 

1964— Ueuteiuint  General  WUllam  W. 
Qulnn. 

1965 — General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

1968 — The  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma. 

1967 — The  Honorable  Everett  McKlnley 
Dlrksen. 

1969 — J.  Russell  Forgan. 

1970 — The  Astronaut*  of  Apollo  11. 

The  Veterans  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  will  award  the  William  J.  Donovan 
medal  annually  to  an  Individual  who  has 
rendered  distinguished  service  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  abroad.  Any  ctilzen  of  the  Free 
World  win  be  eligible. 

The  piirpoee  of  this  award  Is  to  foster  a 
tradition  and  spirit  of  the  kind  of  service  to 
his  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom  which 
William  J.  Donovan  rendered  In  both  his 
private  and  public  capacities.  He  was  the 
exemplar  of  the  citizen— soldier — diplomat 
who  valiantly  served  his  country  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  This 
award,  as  a  perpetual  piarallel,  will  be  made 
to  an  Individual  who.  In  his  activities,  ex- 
emplifies the  spirit,  the  tradition  and  the 
distinguishing  features  which  characterize 
General  Donovan's  career.  These  include  a 
continuing  concern  for  the  world's  security 
and  safety,  for  the  role  which  the  United 
Star«s  must  play  In  the  world,  and  for  the 
rights,  freedoms  and  welfare  of  Individuals 
In  our  society.  Perhaps  the  most  unique 
feature  of  General  Donovan's  life  was  the 
continuing  expression  of  :hese  concerns  In 
his  private  life  and  activities  as  weU  as  in 
pubUc  service. 

Specifically,  in  General  Donovan's  career 
these    features    were    expressed,   as    one   of 
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America's  leading  cltlzen-soldlers,  as  ambas- 
sador, as  intelligence  chief,  as  assistant  At- 
torney General,  as  lawyer  In  the  courtroom 
and  In  the  office,  as  private  traveler  seeing 
what  he  could  learn  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country. 

The  recipient  of  the  Donovan  medal  will 
be  an  Individual  who  has,  in  his  own  career, 
outstandingly  exemplified  these  features  of 
Donovan's  career.  He  will  be  selected  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Veterans  of  the  O.8.S. 

The  award  will  take  the  form  of  a  medal, 
carrying  a  likeness  of  General  Donovan. 

DAVm  K,  E.  BBUCK 

David  Bruce  Is  the  most  versatUe  of  men. 
Everything  he  does  Is  done  with  dlstinrtlon. 
It  seems  easier  to  list  what  he  has  not  done 
than  to  recite  what  he  has  done.  We  know 
him  as  author,  soldier,  diplomat,  lawyer,  stu- 
dent and  jxatron  of  the  arts.  In  an  earlier  In- 
carnation he  was  legislator,  newspajjer  pub- 
lisher and  farmer. 

His  Is  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  varied 
and  Important  diplomatic  careers  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic.  PresenUy,  he  Is  the 
President's  Amt>assador  In  charge  of  peace 
negotiations  with  North  Vietnam  In  Paris. 
He  has  served  eight  years  as  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Prior 
to  that  he  served  as  Ambassador  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  Ambassador 
to  Prance.  Officially  or  unofficially,  he  has 
been  representative  or  adviser  to  the  Insti- 
tutions leading  to  an  integrated  European 
economic,  military  and  political  community 
and  history  will  record  him  as  one  of  the 
Eirchltects  of  a  United  Europe.  He  has  served 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  as  Chief  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  Mission  in  Prance. 

We  of  the  O.S.S.  know  htm  as  one  of  Gen- 
eral William  J.  Donovan's  closest  associates 
In  founding  and  organizing  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services.  As  Cblef  of  the  S.  I. 
Branch  In  Washington,  he  laid  the  basis  for 
America's  first  worldwide  intelligence  serv- 
ice. Later  he  took  command  of  all  O.S.S.  op- 
erations In  the  European  Theatre  of  War, 
serving  under  General  Elsenhower's  com- 
mand. In  that  capacity  he  develc^>ed  the 
American  relationships  with  the  British  or- 
ganizations engaged  In  psychological  warfare, 
intelligence  and  special  operations.  He  repre- 
sented the  United  States  In  dealing  on  these 
matters  with  all  of  the  European  govern- 
ments in  exile.  He  was  responsible  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  for  utUlzlng  the  Intelllgenoe 
activities  of  these  governments  and  the  Re- 
sistance movements  in  their  countries  to 
support  the  Allied  Invasion  of  Normandy  and 
the  liberation  of  Prance.  He  directed  these 
far-flung  activities  with  enormous  distinc- 
tion, while  leaving  an  indelible  Impression  u 
friend  and  counselor,  as  well  as  imperturba- 
ble and  decisive  leader,  with  all  those  who 
served  under  his  command. 


BIG  BUS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
impoitant  consideration  relative  to  the 
propobjl  to  widen  buses  Is  that  of  pos- 
sibly aggravating  an  existing  problem 
which  results  from  mixing  large  and 
small  vehicles  in  the  same  traffic  stream. 
The  extent  of  the  problem  la  noted  in 
the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board.  The 
report  states: 
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Sixtv  times  as  many  fatalities  occur  In 
passenger  cars  as  In  large  interstate  trucks 
when  these  vehicles  collide,  based  on  1968 
Interstate  vehicle  accidents.  The  fatality  toll 
Involved  Is  more  than  1,000  lives. 

Differences  in  vehicle  size  and  weight  obvi- 
ously are  factors  in  this  situation,  but  this 
Is.  at  best,  a  loose  determination  of  cause. 
Detailed  causes  have  \"et  to  be  identified,  and 
o.ily  a  few  experimental  efforts  have  been 
made  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Broad  fac- 
tors Involved,  however.  Include  trucks  over- 
riding cars  and  cars  underrldlng  trucks,  the 
slower  stopping  capability  of  the  heaviest 
trucks,  and  trucks  sometimes  crushing  pas- 
senger c£.rs  in  overturn  accidents. 

The  Board  had  earlier  taken  note  of 
tins  proolem  in  its  report  on  the  tragic 
accident  wliich  occurred  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey Turnpike  in  November  of  1969: 
Highway  Accident  Report:  Multiple-Vehi- 
cle   Collisions    Under    Fog    Conditions, 
Followed  by  Fixes,  New  Jeesey  Turnpike, 
North  of  Gate  2,  Novembeb  29,  1969 
ractors  related  to  vehicles 
IncoviipatibiUty  of  vehicles 
There  were  21  passenger  cars  and  six  trac- 
tor-semitrailer combinations  known  to  i>e  In- 
volved   In    Impacts.    Of    the   passenger   cars 
which  struck  other  vehicles,  three  are  be- 
lieved to  have  struck  the  overturned  pr<^)€ine 
semitrailer,  and  some  five  others  are  believed 
to  have  struck  other  passenger  cars  In  Initial 
Impacts.  No  deaths  are  believed  to  have  oc- 
curred directly  as  the  result  of  the  Impacts 
by  passenger  cars. 

Of  the  six  tractor-semitrailers  Involved  In 
Impacts,  five  are  known  to  have  struck  some 
eight  passenger  cars  directly,  plus  at  least 
five  others  in  secondary  Impacts.  One  semi- 
trailer was  struck  by  a  passenger  car  shoved 
Into  It  by  a  tractor-semitrailer.  While  no 
deaths  can  be  proven  to  have  occurred  di- 
rectly in  the  Impacts  by  tractor-semitrailer 
combm.atlons,  five  of  the  six  deaths  occurred 
In  vehicles  struck  or  overrun  by  tractors. 
These  vehicles  were  subsequently  consumed 
by  fire. 

(a)  Difference  in  Vehicle  Weight:  Passen- 
ger cars  Involved  in  this  accident  ranged  in 
weight  from  about  3,000  to  about  5,000 
pounds.  Tractor-semitrailer  combinations 
ranged  from  25,000  to  76.340  pounds.  This 
would  represent  a  potential  range  In  weight 
differential  from  about  5  to  1  as  a  minimum, 
to  about  25  to  1  as  a  maximum.  Specific  ex- 
amples would  be  Vehicle  1  impcurt  of  Vehicle 
17,  approximately  19-to-l  ratio;  Vehicle  3 
overrun  by  Vehicle  3,  about  19-to-l  ratio; 
and  Vehicle  13  Impact  with  Vehicle  9,  about 
6-to-l  ratio.  Weight  (or  mass)  alone  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story  of  lmp«ct  damage. 
In  this  accident,  vehicle  speeds  at  Impact  are 
Indeterminate  for  the  most  part,  so  that  Im- 
pact accelerations  or  energies  cannot  be  cal- 
culated. However,  weight  differences  do  paral- 
lel the  amount  of  damage  suffered  by  the 
various  vehicles  and  was  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  fatalities. 

(b>  Differences  in  Stopping  Capabilities: 
Specific  stopping  distances  or  braking  effi- 
ciencies were  not  determined  in  this  acci- 
dent, so  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  relate  In- 
dividual crashes  to  individual  stopping  capa- 
bilities. In  addition,  each  crash  situation  was 
unique  in  terms  of  Its  specifics  as  to  (1) 
what  each  driver  saw;  (2)  the  speed  of  each 
vehicle;  (3)  each  driver's  evaluation  of  the 
situation  and  stopping  reaction;  and  (4)  the 
stopping  capability  of  each  vehicle  as  It  was 
loaded. 

However,  a  recapitulation  of  overall  events 
shows  that  of  the  21  passenger  oars  Involved, 
U  made  Initially  safe  stops  and  thi«e  had 
very  light  Impacts  with  cars  ahead.  Another 
was  struck  from  l>ehlnd  while  slowing.  Thus, 
only  six  of  the  31   (28  percent)  did  not  stop 
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In  time  to  avoid  a  major  crash — for  whatever 
reason. 

Of  the  eight  tractor-semltraller  combina- 
tions Involved,  three  made  initially  safe 
stops,  one  weu  traveling  at  a  reduced  speed 
but  collided  with  two  separate  vehicles 
ahead  because  it  could  not  stop  In  time, 
and  four  made  heavy  Impacts  Into  vehicles 
ahead.  Thus,  five  of  the  eight  (63  percent) 
did  not  stop  In  time  to  avoid  a  crash. 

These  differences  may  reflect  the  lower 
stopping  capabilities  of  trucks  as  compared 
to  passenger  cars  at  given  speeds.  The  Board 
has  attempted  to  compare  passenger-car 
stopping  capabilities  with  those  of  trucks 
and  tractor  trailer  combinations,  but  can 
flnd  no  results  of  tests  made  by  a  single 
agency  under  comparable  conditions.  Never- 
theless, data  which  has  been  found  shows 
substantial  stopping  differences.  Indicating 
much  longer  stopping  dlst&nces  for  truck- 
semitrailer  combinations  as  a  class,  than  for 
automobiles  as  a  class. 

(c)  Differences  in  Vehicle  Dimensions:  Ve- 
hicle dimensional  differences  as  examples  of 
override  and  underrlde,  are  described  and 
illustrated  In  Appendices  D  and  E.  The  fol- 
lowing specific  analyses  relate  to  these  di- 
mensional differences: 

(1)  Vehicle  3  override  of  Vehicle  2:  The 
bottom  of  Vehicle  3's  tractor  bumper  would 
have  struck  some  portion  of  Vehicle  2  above 
lis  bumper,  but  lower  than  the  top  of  Its 
trunk  lid.  The  deformation  of  Vehicle  2  sheet 
metal  during  the  Initial  contact  could  have 
created  a  ramp  effect,  permitting  the  front 
wheels)  of  Tractor  3  to  ride  up  onto  Ve- 
hicle 2. 

(2)  Vehicle  3  override  of  Vehicle  6:  Vehicle 
6  was  "bull-dozed"  towards  the  left  and  ro- 
tated counterclockwise  as  Vehicle  3  moved 
towards  Its  left  follovrtng  Initial  contact 
with  Vehicles  6  and  4  and  Semitrailer  1. 
During  this  action,  the  side  of  Semitrailer 
3  overran  Vehicle  6,  as  indicated  by  photo- 
graphic exhibits  showing  the  damage  to  Ve- 
hicle 6.  The  height  of  Semitrailer  3's  lower 
.'  ide  sill  was  45  inches,  compared  vs^th  Ve- 
hicle 6's  hood  height  of  36  Inches  and  roof 
height  of  55  Inches.  Extensive  damage  to 
the  trunk  of  Vehicle  6  could  have  resulted 
from  contact  with  the  left  rear  drive  tire  or 
left  side  trailer  support  of  Vehicle  3. 

(3)  Vehicle  20  underrlde  of  Vehicle  19: 
When  Vehicle  20  vrtth  its  van-type  trailer 
In  tow  was  struck  In  the  rear  by  Vehicle  18, 
it  was  forced  under  Semitrailer  19.  Photo- 
graphs and  direct  examination  showed  that 
Vehicle  20  was  rotated  counterclockwise 
about  15°.  Exhibit  D  shows  that  the  under- 
rlde guard  of  Semitrailer  19  was  7  to  9  Inches 
higher  than  Vehicle  20's  front  bumper.  The 
top  of  Vehicle  20's  hood  was  2  to  5  Inches 
higher  than  the  rear  crossmember  of  Semi- 
trailer 19.  The  damage  to  Vehicle  20  Indicates 
that  it  was  shoved  under  Semitrailer  19  up 
to  the  windshield,  jamming  both  doors. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration set  a  high  priority  on  establish- 
ing performance  requirements  for  new  buses, 
trucks,  trailers,  and  combinations  In  re- 
gard to:  (1)  Improved  braking  capabilities 
with  balanced  skid  resistance,  reduced  "fade," 
and  shorter  stopping  with  maximum  load; 
(3)  the  use  of  energy-absorbing  underrlde 
and  override  barriers  to  reduce  passenger- 
car  impact  decelerations  through  controlled 
yielding;  and  (3)  minimum  limits  on  stabil- 
ity factors  for  loaded  vehicles.  (Stability  fac- 
tor Is  defined  as  one-half  the  tread  width 
tietween  centers  of  outside  tire  footprints, 
divided  by  the  height  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  loaded  vehicle.) 

The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  consider  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  to  require  Improved 
braking  ct4>abUltles  of  regulated  vehicles,  and 
Inclusion  of  a  numerical  statement  of  the  sta- 
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blllty  factor  (value)  on  the  Identification 
platA  of  all  tank  trailers  which  tran^Kirt 
haautlous  materials,  in  Implementing  R«e- 
ommendatlon  3,  above. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Even  though  the  fatalities  could  not  be 
attributed  exclusively  to  Impact  effects  of 
the  trucks  on  the  passenger  cars,  the  Inter- 
mixing of  passenger  cars  and  trucjcs  in  the 
crash  acted  to  Invalidate  occupant  protec- 
tion characteristics  of  passenger  can.  The 
trucks  and  passenger  cars  did  not  operate  as 
a  compatible  system  to  reduce  occupant 
fatalities. 

The  relative  proportions  of  heavy  trucks 
and  of  passenger  cars  which  could  not  avoid 
striking  vehicles  ahead  suggest  that  the 
known  varying  stopping  capabilities  of  dif- 
ferent tjrpes  of  vehicles  Intermixed  had  an 
effect  In  this  accident. 

The  rear-end  protection  devices  on  Semi- 
trailer 19,  which  met  the  provisions  of  Title 
49,  Section  393.88  (Motor  Carrier  Safety  Reg- 
ulations) ,  failed  to  prevent  the  underrlde  by 
Vehicle  20,  and  the  resultant  jamming  of 
the  front  doers  cf  Vehicle  20. 

The  resistance  of  truclts  to  overturn  as 
Influenced  by  center  of  gravity  height  is  con- 
trollable, but  is  not  presently  controlled  by 
any  Federal  regulation. 

Significant  conflicts  In  the  logic  of  op- 
eration of  the  highway  as  a  managed  sys- 
tem were  present:  namely,  ( 1 )  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  legal  theory  of  the  advisory  signs 
and  their  apparent  actual  role  in  the  se- 
quence of  opyeratlons,  (2)  a  conflict  between 
the  need  for  uniform  speed  of  different  types 
of  Intermixed  vehicles  to  reduce  hazardous 
interaction  during  smooth  flow  and  a  need 
for  differing  speeds  of  the  same  vehicle  types 
to  avoid  collisions  when  interruptions  of 
flow  occurs,  and  (3)  a  crash  design  Incom- 
patibility of  the  different  types  of  Inter- 
mixed vehicles  which  tended  to  Invalidate 
the  occupant  protection  characteristics  of 
the  passenger  cars. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN   THE   MILITARY 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  actively  working  to  end  drug  abuse 
in  the  military  and  on  May  10  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8216,  the  Armed  Forces  Dnig 
Abuse  Control  Act  of  1971.  Under  the 
terms  of  my  bill,  which  now  has  49  co- 
sponsors  frwn  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a 
E>rug  Abuse  Control  Corps  would  be  es- 
tablished in  each  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  carry  out  comprehensive  treat- 
ment-rehabilitation programs  and  to  cut 
off  the  illegal  traffic  in  drugs;  a  uniform 
amnesty-treatment  program  would  be 
established  in  each  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
and  the  key  provision  of  the  bill  states 
that— 

No  member  of  an  armed  force  who  Is  ad- 
Judged  by  competent  medical  authority  dur- 
ing his  active  duty  to  be  addicted  to  a  nar- 
cotic drug  may  be  separated  from  service 
until  such  time  as  he  is  adjudged  by  com- 
ptetent  medical  authority  to  be  free  of  any 
habitual  dependence  on  narcotic  drugs. 

My  pr(^x)6al  has  gained  widespread 
support  among  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  news  media  has  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  my  approach  to  the 
problem. 
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I  was  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  June 
12  issue  of  the  New  Repubhc,  Senator 
Harold  E.  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  had  adopted  my  approach  in 
toto  in  an  article  entitled,  "Hard  Drugs 
in  the  Military."  In  outlining  solutions 
to  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the  mili- 
tary. Senator  Hitghes  proposed — 

Universal  drug  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
and  preventive  education  programs  through- 
out the  armed  services  Universal  amnesty 
policies  for  drug  addicts  seeking  help  that 
are  set  forth  and  backed  up  by  the  highest 
levels  in  the  DOD.  No  OI  with  a  drug  prob- 
lem should  be  discharged  to  return  to  society 
xmtil  his  addiction  Is  under  control. 

I  welcome  Senator  Hughes'  support 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  on  my  proposal  early  in 
this  Congress. 

I  am  inserting  the  New  Republic  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

40,000  Addicts:  Hard  Drvcs  in  the  Mii.rrARY 
A  recent  estimate  from  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal's oBBce  In  Saigon — the  first  official  ad- 
mission on  the  subject  with  any  semblance 
of  realism — Indicates  that  l)etween  10  and 
15  percent  of  the  American  troops  in  Vietnam 
are  on  hard  drugs.  We  are  talkln.j  about  30.- 
000  to  40,000  addicts  In  uniform.  The  prevail- 
ing drug  is  heroln^or  "skag,"  as  the  GIs  and 
users  here  at  home  call  it. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  alcoholism  and  narcotics  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  drug  problem  In  our  armed 
services  as  an  extension  of  our  continuing  in- 
vesUgatlon  of  the  drug  epidemic  in  our  civil- 
ian society.  Thla  Investigation  was  initiated 
with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  Senator 
John  Stennls,  chairman,  and  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Th" 
subcommittee  stafT  has  conducted  extensive 
on-the-spot  inquiries  into  drug  use  In  our 
military  bases  in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Korea, 
Europe,  and  elsewhere  overseas,  as  well  cs 
at  our  bases  In  this  country.  On  the  basis 
of  the  information  we  have  obtained,  I  would 
say  that  the  estimate  of  30.000  to  40,000  ad- 
dicts Is  on  the  conservative  side. 

The  reflex  of  the  armed  services  tc  the  drug 
problem,  for  which  they  were  touily  unpre- 
pared, has  been  a  caricature  of  the  blind, 
moralistic  reaction  of  our  civilian  society.  To 
most  of  the  military  brass,  drug  addition  Is 
a  crime  for  which  the  answer  Is  strict  enforce- 
ment and  harsh  punishment.  In  their  view, 
addicts  are  a  disgrace  to  their  uniforms;  the 
most  prevalent  solution  is  to  drum  them 
out  of  tJie  armed  services  with  i»  less  than 
honorable  discharge. 

Obviously,  this  is  no  solution.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  fatally  compounds  the  problem,  for 
these  men,  trained  in  violence  to  defend  their 
country,  are  being  returned  home  afflicted 
with  a  deadly,  crime-Inducing  cilsease  they 
can't  control.  In  America,  where  the  cost  of 
illegal  heroin  and  other  narcotics  Is  high,  the 
only  way  that  most  addicts  can  support  their 
habit  is  by  crime.  In  other  words,  as  we  re- 
lease Increasing  thousands  of  addicted  serv- 
icemen back  Into  our  society,  we  are  Invit- 
ing a  horrifying  addition  to  what  Is  already 
the  major  source  of  crime  in  our  cities. 

Our  staff  Investigators  in  Southeast  Asia 
found  that  narcotics  are  as  readily  available 
as  chewing  gum  and  cigarettes  In  this  coun- 
try— and  cheap.  Heroin  is  strong — 97  percent 
pure,  as  compared  to  around  Ave  percent  in 
most  of  the  illegal,  domestic  US  heroin. 

Fewer  than  a  fourth  of  the  260,000  troops 
we  have  in  Vietnam  are  in  combat  units 
For  the  remaining  200.000,  time  Is  heavy  on 
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their  hands.  They  are  lonely,  homesick, 
bored.  Wlih  drugs  plentiful  and  cheap,  It 
is  understandable  how  the  average  OI  can 
ease  into  full-fledged  addiction  without 
realizing  It.  Like  the  alcoholic  who  never 
has  a  hangover  because  he  never  sobers  up. 
the  habitual  skag  smoker  may  not  know  he 
Is  hooked  until  he  leaves  the  area  and  begins 
to  suSer  withdrawal  symptoms. 

Efforts  by  the  military  are  token,  even 
by  comparison  with  efforts  In  our  civilian 
scclety,  which  Is  saying  something.  The  nec- 
essary amnesty  for  addicts  who  seek  treat- 
ment is  slow  to  be  accepted  by  the  brass  or 
to  be  trusted  by  the  GIs.  Only  a  few  high 
ranking  officers,  like  General  John  J.  Tolson. 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  Fort  Bragg,  have 
recognized  the  crisis  and  moved  to  meet  it. 
But  now  the  bugles  are  being  heard— -even  at 
the  highest  DOD  levels.  You  can't  drum  men 
out  of  the  services  by  the  regiment  without 
Impairing  our  national  security. 

Throughout  the  nation,  i)ecple  have  been 
scared  stiff  but  this  has  not  been  translated 
into  official  or  civic  action  on  a  realistic  basis. 
Efforts  to  fund  programs  to  control  the  epi- 
demic of  chemical  addiction  in  this  country 
have  not  been  popular.  But  now,  perhaps, 
this  has  been  changed.  We  get  calls  from 
state  and  local  officials  we  had  never  heard 
from  before.  Public  officials  are  beginning 
to  rush  to  get  involved  In  the  drug  act.  It 
would  be  Ironic  If  the  one  great  victory  of 
Vietnam  were  to  be  awakening  of  our  coun- 
try to  the  deadly  crisis  of  the  drug  epi- 
demic— but,  if  so,  this  Is  no  small  achieve- 
ment. 

What  can  be  done?  I  have  studied  the 
problem  long  enough  to  know  that  there 
are  no  sure-are  solutions,  but  here  are  some 
thoughts. 

General.-  We  will  never  control  the  drug 
problem  until  we  get  at.  the  source  cf  the 
problem— the  addictioL  Itself.  This  means 
diversified  programs  cf  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation, and  preventive  education.  Not  every 
addict  responds  to  che  same  treatment.  We 
are  talking  about  massive  effort,  massive 
funding.  It  will  pay  back  the  Investment 
many  times  over. 

Enforcemer'  of  drug  laws  and  control  of 
Illegal  impoi  ^7  Yes,  these  are  Important.  In- 
ternational efforts  to  control  the  poppy  cul- 
ture In  Turkey  and  the  large-scale  refining 
of  opium  into  heroin  in  Prance  for  Illegal 
export  to  the  US?  Yes,  we  should  explore  all 
possibilities  without  delay.  But  realistically, 
poppies  grow  in  Thailand  and  elsewhere. 
Where  there  are  huge  profits  to  be  made, 
man's  ingenuity  Is  unbounded.  And  heroin 
Is  only  one  of  a  vast  and  bewildering  variety 
of  dangerous  substances.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  never  control  the  drug  problem 
simply  by  trying  to  shut  off  the  supply.  We 
must  get  at  the  source — the  addiction. 

Military:  Begin  with  careful  screening  to 
avoid  inducting  individuals  who  are  already 
drug  dependent.  One  reason  we  have  a  severe 
drug  problem  in  the  armed  services  is  that 
some  men  inducted  brought  their  addiction 
with  them 

Universal  drug  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
and  preventive  education  programs  through- 
out the  armed  services.  Universal  amnesty 
policies  for  drug  addicts  seeking  help  that 
are  set  forth  and  backed  up  by  the  highest 
levels  In  the  DOD. 

No  GI  with  a  drug  problem  should  be  dis- 
charged to  return  to  society  until  his  addic- 
tion is  under  control. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  already  discharged 
from  the  armed  services  with  addiction  prob- 
lems and  of  individuals  who  will  be  strug- 
gling with  addiction  In  the  years  ahead,  we 
need  to  have  complete  programs  for  the 
treatment  and  control  of  chemical  addiction 
In  our  Veterans'  hospitals. 

With  public  concern  rising  about  the  hard 
drug  epidemic  In  Vietnam,  there  Is  hope  that 
our  government  will  be  pushed  to  make  the 
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big  moves  required  to  save  thousands  of 
young  American  men  from  living  death  In 
the  meantime,  with  260,000  American  serv- 
icemen still  In  Vietnam,  the  epidemic  is 
worsening  and  the  massive  flow  of  drugs  and 
addicts  from  Southeast  Asia  to  oiu  homeland 
Is  bound  to  Increase.  Can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  first  and  most  obvious  step  toward  cor- 
recting the  situation  is  to  get  our  troops  out 
of  Indochina? 

Harold  E.   Hdghes. 
Hahold  E.  Hughes.  United  States  Senator 
from  Iowa,  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  alcoholism  and  narcotics. 


TURNING  OFF  THE  GAS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1971 
Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker.  Prof.  Matthew  S.  Meselson,  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  Harvard  University, 
has  written  a  most  interesting  article  rel- 
ative to  the  White  House  policy  on  rati- 
fying the  1925  protocol  against  gas  war- 
fare. Professor  Meselson  served  as  con- 
sultant to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  since  1963.  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  among  a  loose  coali- 
tion of  scientists  who  helped  persuade 
President  Nixon  to  review  American  bio- 
logic weapons  policy  and  eventually  ban 
the  production  and  stockpiling  of  'germ 
warfare"  weapons  in  September  of  1969. 
His  article,  as  printed  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  15  is  both  val- 
uable and  timely,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Tt'RNiNG  Off  the  Gas 

(By  Dr.  Matthew  S.  Meselson  i 
CAMBRnx;E,  Mass.— Recently,  the  Senate 
held  hearings  on  possible  ratification  of  the 
1925  Geneva  protocol.  This  Is  the  treaty 
which  prohibits  the  use  in  war  of  ".  .  .  as- 
phyxiating, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of 
all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices." 
The  protocol  has  been  ratified  by  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Including  all  major 
countries  except  the  United  States.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  in  one  of  several 
widely  praised  White  House  moves  to 
strengthen  the  barriers  against  chemical  and 
biological   warfare. 

However,  ratification  of  the  protocol  has 
hit  a  snag.  The  problem  arises  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  administration  took  office, 
United  States  forces  In  Vietnam  were  already 
using  certain  types  of  chemical  weapons. 
Starting  in  1962.  chemical  herbicides  have 
been  sprayed  over  millions  of  acres  in  order 
to  remove  vegetation  and  to  destjov  food 
crops.  And,  from  small  beginnings  lii  1965. 
the  use  of  riot  gas  escalated  to  become  by 
far  the  largest  combat  Uie  of  gas  since  World 
War  I. 

As  with  many  treaties,  the  Geneva  proto- 
col may  be  Interpreted  either  broadly  or 
narrowly.  Paced  with  considerable  criticism 
of  chemical  operations  in  Vietnam,  the  pre- 
vious administration  enunciated  a  narrow  In- 
terpretation, one  that  would  allow  riot  gas 
or  herbicides.  In  spite  of  some  misgivings, 
the  present  administration  has  gone  along 
with  that  approach  by  submitting  the  pro- 
tocol to  the  Senate  making  specific  exemp- 
tions for  these  weapons.  This  places  the 
United  S'Rtes  squarely  in  opposition  to  the 
preponderant  International  view  that  the 
protocol  prohibits  all  antipersonnel  and  anti- 
plant  chemical  warfare. 
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The  most  recent  Indication  of  the  views 
of  other  nations  was  a  resolution  at  the 
United  Nations  In  December,  1069,  when  80 
nations  voted  against  our  position  and  only 
two  voted  with  us.  Although  there  were  36 
nations  abstaining,  nearly  all  of  them  were 
our  close  allies,  politely  registering  their  re- 
luctance to  accept  the  U.S.  viewpoint. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  question  of  interpre- 
tation dominated  the  recently  concluded 
Senate  hearings,  with  several  key  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  strongly 
in  favor  of  U.S.  ratification  without  special 
exemptions  for  riot  gas  and  herbicides.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  the  protocol  Is  not  Ukely  to 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  untU  the  prob- 
lem of  Interpretation  can  be  settled. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  has  left 
Itself  an  Important  degree  of  flexIbUlty.  One 
course  that  is  open  would  be  to  let  the  status 
of  riot  gas  and  herbicides  be  decided  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 
There  Is  also  an  opportunity  for  a  more  di- 
rect solution.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Ambassador  Bunker  and  General  Abrams, 
herbicide  operations  In  Vietnam  are  being 
rapidly  phased  out  and  reportedly  will  end 
completely  this  spring.  Similarly,  the  use  of 
riot  gas  has  fallen  to  a  small  fraction  of  what 
It  once  was.  In  large  part  this  Is  because  the 
gas  has  become  Ineffective  as  the  other  side 
has  learned  defensive  tactics  and  acquired 
large  supplies  of  gas  masks.  Thus,  before 
election  fever  overtakes  us,  the  President 
might  be  persuaded  to  broaden  the  U.S.  In- 
terpretation of  the  protocol. 

When  we  shift  our  attention  from  the  re- 
ceding events  of  the  past  in  Vietnam  we 
see  that  our  future  Interest  is  clearly  on  the 
side  of  building  the  strongest  possible  bar- 
riers against  chemical  warfare.  This  view 
was  most  forcefully  put  before  the  Senate 
by  McGeorge  Bundy,  former  national  se- 
curity adviser  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  and  a  participant  in  the  Initial  deci- 
sions to  use  chemical  weapons  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Bundy  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  the  basic  question  at  Issue  Is 
".  .  .  the  safety  of  American  lives  In  the 
future  and  indeed  the  safety  of  the  human 
race  Itself." 

Because  they  are  relatively  cheap  and  are 
capable  of  being  disseminated  over  large 
areas,  chemical  and  biological  weapons  could 
bring  about  a  major  Increase  In  the  level  of 
death  and  devastation  In  wars  of  all  kinds. 
However,  the  greatest  hsuiard  of  letting  the 
moral  and  psychological  barriers  against 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  erode  may 
be  that  this  would  open  a  radical  new  di- 
mension of  expanding  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology for  military  exploitation. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  revolution  in 
biochemistry  and  molecular  biology,  leading 
to  the  most  detailed  and  subtle  knowledge 
of  the  living  process.  Inevitably,  this  will 
allow  man  to  manipulate  and  control  living 
things.  Including  himself.  In  ways  that  can- 
not now  be  spelled  out.  Of  course,  pure  sci- 
ence Is  neutral  In  the  sense  that  Its  discov- 
eries can  be  used  for  good  and  for  111.  But 
It  secnxs  only  prudent  to  take  great  care 
not  to  generate  Interest  and  momentum 
toward  the  military  application  of  this 
knowledge.  If  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  willing  not  to  use  chemical  warfare  In 
any  form,  the  United  States  should  be  more 
than  willing  to  go  along. 


NIXON'S    VIET    POLICY    RESTS    ON 
OLD,  FALSE  PREMISES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  misconceptions  and  faulty  logic  that 
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drew  us  mto  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam 
have  been  exposed  and  discredited  by 
many  war  critics  in  recent  years. 

These  same  arguments,  however,  are 
still  being  used  by  the  administration  in 
its  opposition  to  the  growing  demand 
that  we  end  our  intervention  and  with- 
draw all  our  troops  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  danger  of  this  situation  was 
spelled  out  simply  and  articulately  in  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
under  the  heading,  "Nixon's  Viet  Policy 
Rests  on  Old,  False  Premises." 

The  editorial  points  out  that  Nixon  is 
"doing  the  right  things  for  the  wrong 
reason,"  basing  his  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions on  "premises  which  have  proven  to 
be  false  years  ago." 

Unless  these  false  premises  are  recog- 
nized, the  editorial  continues,  the  United 
States  will  have  learned  nothing  from 
the  whole  tragic  experience,  and  may  well 
repeat  its  mistakes  in  the  future. 

We  did  not  intervene  in  Vietnam  to 
stop  or  prevent  Communist  aggression, 
we  have  consistently  broken  our  prom- 
ises to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  and  we 
have  permitted  an  unreasoning  fear  of 
communism  to  lead  us  into  policies  en- 
tirely alien  to  American  ideals. 

Our  attempts  to  "preserve  freedom" 
for  the  pec^le  of  Vietnam  and  other 
Southeast  Asian  nations  have  instead 
given  them  death  and  destruction. 

A  stubborn  adherence  to  this  policy  has 
bankrupted  us  financially  and  morally, 
and  caused  divisions  in  our  Nation  that 
probably  cannot  be  healed  in  our  life- 
time. 

If  we  are  to  emerge  from  this  night- 
mare, it  is  essential  that  we  recognize  our 
mistake,  and  reject  what  the  Free  Press 
calls  "outworn  cliches  and  discredited 
theories." 

This  is  the  message  of  the  Free  Press 
editorial,  and  I  commend  it  highly  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Nixon's   Viet  Policy  Rests  on  Old,  False 
Premises 

Each  time  President  Nixon  expounds  at 
any  length  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  are 
forced  to  grit  our  teeth  and  bear  It.  The  man 
Is  doing  all  the  right  things  for  the  wrong 
reasons. 

Were  the  subject  any  less  significant  to  the 
United  States  in  the  long  run,  we  would 
not  bother  to  dispute  his  reasoning.  But 
when  foreign  pwUcy  decisions  being  made  to- 
day are  based  on  premises  which  have  proven 
to  be  false  years  ago,  the  odds  are  not  good 
that  the  decisions  will  work  out.  More  im- 
portant, in  the  long  run,  we  may  well  have 
learned  nothing  to  keep  us  from  repeating 
the  mistake. 

Such  as  Indochina.  In  his  press  conference 
Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  "we  have 
done  what  we  have"  to  prevent  a  "takeover 
of  South  Vietnam  by  the  communist  aggres- 
sors" which  would  have  resulted  In  the  loss 
of  freedom  for  17  million  people  In  South 
Vietnam.  Our  failure  to  Intervene,  he  said, 
would  have  greatly  Increased  "the  danger  of 
that  kind  of  aggression  and  also  the  danger 
of  a  larger  war  In  the  Pacific  and  In  the 
world." 

Let's  once  more  take  the  points  one  by  one. 
We  did  not  intervene  to  prevent  a  takeover 
by  communist  aggressors.  We  Intervened  Ini- 
tially because  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  were  convinced  that  In  a 
free  election  In  both  Vletnams,  as  called  for 
by  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
would  have  won  80  percent  of  the  rote. 

We  Intervened  by  having  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
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the  puppet  premier  of  South  Vietnam,  can- 
cel the  elections  which  were  scheduled  by 
the  Geneva  Accords  for  1956. 

This  cancellation  of  guaranteed  elections — 
the  third  time  Westerners  had  betrayed  their 
guarantees  to  the  Vietnamese  in  10  years — 
started  a  civil  war  against  Diem  and  his  colo- 
nial supporters. 

It  has  continued  ever  since  and  Is  basic- 
ally what  is  going  on  In  South  Vietnam.  This 
simple  fact  has  been  obscurred  by  the  mas- 
sive entry  first  of  American  military  person- 
nel, then  North  Vietnamese. 

In  place  of  preserving  "freedom  for  17  mil- 
lion people,"  we  have  succeeded  in  killing 
perhaps  millions  of  them;  uprooting  many 
millions  more  and  putting  them  In  refugee 
centers  or  high-class  concentration  campe; 
destroying  their  livestock,  their  crops  and 
their  land  Itself;  imposing  on  the  people  a 
government  of  our  choosing  which  Is  eco- 
nomlcaUy,  morally  and  constitutionally  cor- 
rupt; and  seriously  weakening,  if  not  destroy- 
ing, the  abUlty  of  Vietnam  to  become  self- 
sufficient. 

Since  there  was  no  "aggression"  except  by 
the  United  States,  then  transparently  our 
Involvement  did  not  reduce  "the  danger  of 
that  kind  of  aggression  and  also  the  danger 
of  a  larger  war  in  the  Pacific  and  In  the 
world."  We  have  been  so  consumed  with 
communism,  1954  style,  that  we  have  weak- 
ened our  position  in  the  world,  alienated  our 
friends  and  allowed  Russia  to  assume  a  role 
In  the  Middle  East  it  never  had  before.  We 
have  thus  Increased  the  danger  of  a  larger 
war  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Nixon  at  time  gives  us  hope  that  he  is 
breaking  out  of  his  China  lobby-massive  re- 
tallatlon-monollthlc  communism  way  of 
thinking  which  he  carried  all  through  the 
19506.  We  were  heartened  by  his  willingness 
to  negotiate,  by  his  seeming  breakthrough  In 
the  SALT  talks  and  by  his  re-evaluatlon  of 
the  existence  of  China.  But  when  he  reverts 
to  all  the  outworn  cliches  and  discredited 
theories  about  Indochina,  as  he  did  Tues- 
day night,  we  are  torn  by  uncertainty. 

Is  he  saying  these  things  because  he  be- 
lieves them,  or  does  he  have  a  poUtlcal  pur- 
pose? If  the  latter,  we  wish  he  wouldn't  play 
politics  with  war  and  peace.  If  the  former, 
then  how  long  can  his  luck  hold  out? 


PRESIDENT'S  ATTEMPTS  TO 

ACHIEVE    A    JUST    AND    HONOR- 
ABLE PEACE  MERIT  OUR  SUPPORT 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) yesterday  in  an  address  to  the 
National  Convocation  of  Lawj'ers  To  End 
the  War,  stated  that — 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  continuing 
the  .  .  .  policy  of  Vletnamlzlng  the  war 
.  .  .  seems  to  be  the  President's  intention 
to  play  his  last  great  card  for  peace  at  a 
time  .  .  .  when  the  chances  will  be  greater 
that  the  action  will  benefit  the  coming  pres- 
idential election  campaign. 

The  entire  message  of  the  Senator's 
speech  was  that  the  President  is  playing 
politics  with  the  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
is  playing  politics?  Who  was  It  that  said 
we  should  avoid  "inflammatory  rhetoric" 
and  "rational  voices  should  prevail"? 

To  accuse  the  President  of  timing  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  solely  because  of 
the  political  effect  it  may  have  is  a  very 
serious  accusation.  Not  only  is  it  irre- 
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sponsible  and  unfounded,  but  It  also 
tears,  once  again,  at  the  fabric  of  our 
constitutional  Government. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  President  has 
accomplished  in  a  positive  vein.  Under 
the  Vietnamlzation  program,  American 
troop  strength  has  been  reduced  from 
542,000  to  less  than  260,000  and  combat 
deaths  from  278  weekly  to  fewer  than 
40.  South  Vietnam's  regular  and  local 
forces  have  greatly  increased  their  caiM- 
bilities  and  have  taken  over  the  major 
share  of  defending  their  country  against 
North  Vietnam's  attack.  Instead  of  a 
stalemate  the  end  of  our  participation 
Is  in  sight. 

The  United  States  has  maintained  a 
flexible  negotiation  posture  in  Paris.  We 
have  done  almost  everything  that  various 
parties — including  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts — told  us  would  kindle  ne- 
gotiations. We  halted  the  bombing  and 
other  acts  of  force  against  North  Viet- 
nam. We  agreed  to  NLF  participation  in 
the  Paris  talks.  We  agreed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  withdrawal  and  have  made  sub- 
stantial withdrawals.  We  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  remove  all  our  troops.  And  we 
appointed  a  new  senior  negotiator  in 
Paris. 

These  steps,  except  for  the  bombing 
halt,  were  unilateral,  designed  not  only 
to  reduce  our  involvement;  but  also  to 
open  the  door  to  negotiations.  Each  of 
them  was  urged  by  the  other  side  as  a 
constructive  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  was  political  he 
could  argue  that  this  is  a  Democratic 
war.  a  war  begun  by  President  Kennedy 
and  expanded  by  President  Johnson.  I 
for  one  have  never  said  this  and  don't 
believe  it  Is  true.  No  American  President, 
Democratic  or  Republican,  has  played 
politics  with  American  lives.  We  can  cer- 
tainly disagree  with  the  decisions  that 
are  made  and  voice  our  honest  objec- 
tions. However,  it  is  a  sad  day  when  a 
Member  of  Congress  implies  that  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  acts  solely 
from  political  motives  regarding  the  war. 
I  would  hope  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  reexamine  his  po- 
sition. The  accomplishments  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  at*«mpting  to  achieve  a  just  and 
honortible  peace  merit  our  support. 


A  BILL  TO  RENAME  THE  NEBRASKA 
NATIONAL  FOREST  THE  SAMUEL 
R.   McBZELVIE  NATIONAL  FOREST 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBOASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  blU  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Nebraska  National  Forest  to  the 
Samuel  R.  McKelvie  National  Forest. 

Sam  McKelvie  was  one  of  Nebraska's 
foremost  citizens  and  a  national  leader 
in  the  cattle  industry,  agriculture,  and 
preserving  our  natural  resources.  Prece- 
dent has  been  estab'ished  for  the  chang- 
ing of  names  of  national  forests  such 
as  the  William  B.  Bankhead  National 
Forest  in  Alabama,  the  Whitman,  Cleve- 
land, Lewis  and  Clark,  Custer,  Roosevelt, 
Carson,       Lincoln,      Coronado,      Davy 
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Crockett,  Sam  Houston,  Mark  Twain, 
Daniel  Boone,  George  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Gifford  Pinchot,  and  others. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  life 
of  Samuel  Roy  McKelvie : 

Sam  McKelvh 
Samuel  Roy  McKelvie,  the  twentieth 
governor  of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  farmer, 
rancher,  businessman,  publisher  and  public 
servant,  was  born  April  15.  1881.  The  foiirth 
of  nine  chUdren  of  3am  and  Jennie  McKel- 
vie, he  was  raised  on  their  farm  near  Pair- 
field  In  Clay  County,  Nebraska. 

Marked  by  boyhood  days  in  which  he  ac- 
quired a  deep  feeling  for.  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture,  Sam  McKelvie  began  a 
multiplicity  of  careers  on  graduation  from 
Lincoln  Business  College  In  1901.  At  the 
age  of  21.  his  first  employment  was  a  field 
man  for  one  of  a  half-dozen  farm  publica- 
tions in  Nebraska  at  the  time — The  Twenti- 
eth Century  Parmer.  In  Just  tliree  years  of 
covering  and  reporting  agriculture  for  the 
farm  newspaper,  he  had  established  himself 
as  an  authority  In  his  feld.  and  on  change 
of  ownership  of  another  farm  publication, 
The  Nebiaska  Parmer.  Sam  McKelvie  was 
made  editor  of  the  newly-based  Lincoln 
publication. 

In  three  more  years  he  purchased  and  be- 
came publisher  of  the  fifty-year-old  publica- 
tion, a  move  that  w.^..3  to  result  In  The  Ne- 
braska Parmer  becoming  the  sixth  largest 
farm  publication  of  more  than  forty  In  the 
nation  by  the  mld-twentleth  century — and 
the  establishment  of  the  authoritative  pub- 
lication in  nine  of  every  ten  farm  homes  In 
Nebraska  alone.  Under  the  signature  of  his 
■  By  The  Way"  oolumii.  and  throughout  The 
Nebraska  Parmer.  Sam  McKelvie  wae  de- 
voted to  the  Improvemenr,  pijgresslveness 
and  establishment  of  agriculture  as  the  ma- 
jor occupation  and  industry  It  was  in  sup- 
plying food  to  the  nation.  Over  the  course 
of  years  In  his  publishing,  political  and  agri- 
cultural careers,  Sam  McKelvie  was  to  in- 
fluence the  promotion  of  agricultural  Im- 
provements and  marketing  by  encouraging 
establishment  of  farm  cooperatives  and  mu- 
tual livestock  associations. 

At  the  time  his  Interests  focused  on  poli- 
tics and  elected  government  office,  the  state 
of  Nebraska  was  In  the  throes  of  early  de- 
velopment of  state  government.  Sam  Mc- 
Kelvie saw  the  need  tor  change,  and  after 
quick  successions  in  public  offices  of  city 
council  In  Lincoln,  a  term  in  the  state  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  term  as  Lieutenant 
Governor,  he  bid  for  and  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Nebraska  in  1918.  In  two  successive 
terms  of  service  from  1319  to  1923.  he  Initi- 
ated such  large-scale  government  reform 
that  he  was  called  the  biggest  reform/re- 
organization governor  the  state  had  ever  had. 
Sam  McKelvle's  ClvU  Administration  Code 
was  a  forerunner  of  modern  state  govern- 
ment, not  only  in  Nebraska  but  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  provided  for  the  con- 
solidation of  more  than  twenty  far-flung 
departments,  bureaus,  commissions  and 
boards  Into  six  state  departments.  He  pro- 
vided an  executive  budget  for  the  state's 
cabinet  structure  of  government.  With  lag- 
ging programs  In  some  areas,  and  others 
non-existent  but  needed,  Sam  McKelvie  es- 
tablished a  state  parks  system,  a  state  road 
program,  new  agricultural  programs  includ- 
ing the  State  Agricultural  Information  Serv- 
ice, state  accounting  and  auditing  proce- 
dures, and  diversification  of  funding  of  roads 
and  highways  and  other  programs. 

In  the  first  two  years  as  governor,  the  re- 
forms and  reorganizations  that  were  made 
resulted  In  a  reduction  of  more  than  92 
million  in  appropriations  to  run  the  state 
and  a  cut  of  one-third  of  the  state  s  property 
taxes.  The  effectiveness  of  his  reform  pro- 
grams lay  in  the  reduction  of  waste  and 
duplication,  the  efficient  accounting  of  state 
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programs  and  operations  and  the  Increased 
efficiency  in  these  operations.  But  most  im- 
portantly to  Sam  McKelvie,  the  reform  re- 
sulted In  an  opening  of  the  doors  of  elected 
government  to  the  people — the  renewal  of 
responsibility  to  the  people. 

Besides  his  government  reform  and  estab- 
lishment of  important  road  and  park  pro- 
grams. Sam  McKelvie  was  to  be  Instrumental 
In  one  other  Important  project  for  Nebraska 
as  its  governor.  Perhaps  the  most  visual  con- 
tribution he  made  to  the  state  Is  the  Capitol 
building  that  stands  today.  Considered  one 
of  the  swchltectural  wonders  of  the  world,  the 
new  Nebraska  capltol  was  more  than  a  brain- 
child of  Sam  McKelvie.  It  was  needed,  Its  de- 
sign fitting  and  appropriate  to  the  people 
and  land  It  symbolizes.  Chairman  McKelvie 
and  a  bi-partisan  Capitol  Commission  solic- 
ited plans  and  designs  from  around  the  na- 
tion for  a  year  before  Governor  McKelvie 
signed  the  construction  contract  for  the 
plans  of  New  York  architect  Bertram  G. 
Goodhue.  Sam  McKelvie  laid  the  cornerstone 
for  the  new  $10  million  building  that  when 
completed  several  years  later,  had  no  costs 
remaining  to  be  paid  against  It  because  of 
McKelvle's  pay-as-you  plan  for  financing 
the  building. 

Not  choosing  to  seek  a  third  term  as  gov- 
ernor, and  with  his  government  reorganiza- 
tion plans  In  effect,  Sam  McKelvie  returned 
to  his  publishing  career  and  began  anew  In 
livestock  production.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed his  elected  public  office,  he  was  to 
continue  to  be  of  service  to  Nebraska  and 
the  farm  pe-ople  he  loved.  First  as  a  success- 
ful producer  of  beef  cattle  for  breeding,  Sam 
McKelvie  served  on  the  American  Hereford 
Association  board  of  directors,  including  one 
term  as  president;  he  organized,  served  as 
presldsnt  for  ten  years,  and  published  the 
bulletin  of  the  Sandhills  Cattle  Association 
to  promote,  advertise.  Improve  and  establish 
sandhills  feeder  cattle  of  Nebraska  as  the 
highest  quality  beef  in  the  country. 

Sam  McKelvle's  Interest  in,  and  promotion 
and  knowledge  of  farming  and  agriculture 
did  not  go  unnoticed  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Nebraska.  He  was  asked  by  President 
Hoover  to  be  secretary  of  agriculture  in  1929, 
but  declined  because  of  illness.  Later,  after 
an  operation  and  recovery,  another  request 
by  the  President  led  to  his  acceptance  of  a 
position  on  the  new  nine-member  Federal 
Farm  Board,  on  which  he  served  two  years. 
Sam  McKelvie  died  Jan.  6,  1956,  at  the  age 
of  74.  He  had  been  a  man  of  many  interests, 
many  careers,  from  farm  publications,  farm- 
ing and  ranching,  to  politics  and  govern- 
ment. But  most  important,  Sam  McKelvie 
had  t>e€n  a  Nebraskan,  a  sower  of  belief  and 
strength  and  determination  in  the  land  and 
Its  people.  He  had  seen  the  fruition  of  many 
dreams,  many  aspirations,  many  beliefs  and 
concerns  come  true  In  his  lifetime. 

The  stabilization  and  establishment  of 
farming  through  cooperative  programs  and 
alliances  with  business;  the  improvement 
and  production  of  purebred,  high  quality 
beef  through  association  of  growers  and  mar- 
keters; the  establishment  of  a  state  road 
program  and  state  park  system  In  Nebraska: 
the  reorganization  and  reform  of  state  gov- 
ernment into  efficient,  progressive  and  re- 
sponsible representation;  the  establishment 
of  a  new,  architecturally  acclaimed  and  debt- 
free  capltol  building — all  had  been  the  ef- 
forts and  concerns  and  product  and  love  of 
Sam  McKelvie. 

Always  in  the  Interest  of  Nebraskans  and 
farmers  and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  always 
for  the  benefit  of  Improvement,  betterment, 
progress,  success,  and  deep  concern  for  the 
good  life,  Sam  McKelvie  felt,  breathed, 
slept,  worked  and  lived  Nebraska,  agricul- 
ture, economy.  He  was  honest,  often  daring; 
he  was  respectful  of  p>ersonal  friend  and  po- 
litical opponent  alike;  he  was  determined  and 
open-minded;  fair  and  frtigal;  hard-working 
and  devoted.  A  man  of  Integrity,  he  trusted 
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and  believed  In  his  fellow  man.  In  Nebras- 
kans, and  In  his  state.  Sam  McKelvie  w»s  a 
Nebraskan  first  and  always.  He  was  a  part  of 
Nebraska. 


FARADAY'S  CARTRETTE 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  innovative  firms  from  within  my 
congressional  district  in  Michigan,  Far- 
aday, Inc..  has  been  honored  for  de- 
veloping the  product  of  the  year  for 
the  State  of  Michigan.  The  recognition 
of  Faraday's  Cartrette  could  have  sig- 
nificant implications  not  only  for  Michi- 
gan, but  the  entire  Nation  as  well.  It 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  have  what  is 
considered  to  be  a  major  breakthrough 
recognized  by  these  business  and  indus- 
trial leaders. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  following  articles  which  explain  in 
some  detail  this  new  product  develop- 
ment in  the  consumer  field : 
Faraday's  Mini-Cabtkidge  Revolutionaby 
FOB  Music 

A  tiny  cartridge,  measuring  approximately 
two  Inches  square  and  a  quarter-Inch  deep, 
not  only  won  regional  honors  as  Michigan's 
product  of  the  year  award,  but  it  may  kick 
off  a  new  era  for  Techumseh's  Faraday,  Inc. 

Last  week  at  Ann  Arbor,  Judges  selected 
the  cartridge,  called  "Cartrette,"  as  the  top 
regional  product  from  Lenawee,  Livingston, 
Monroe  and  Washtenaw  counties.  It  will  rep- 
resent these  counties  In  the  state  contest, 
scheduled  to  start  Friday  at  Lansing. 

The  Cartrette  resulted  after  15  months 
work  at  the  local  plamt,  and  it  may  eventual- 
ly involve  a  million  dollar  Investment,  Fred- 
erick J.  Kluln,  company  president,  pointed 
out. 

"I  believe  that  In  five  years  that  all  Juke 
boxes  will  be  all  Cartrettes."  Mr  Kluln 
predicts.  Those  who  have  heard  the  stereo 
sound  from  the  mini-cartridge  can  hardly 
dispute  this  prediction. 

In  comparison  to  the  eight-track  and  cas- 
sette cartridges,  Cartrette  will  probably  sell 
to  the  consumer  from  91.00  to  $3.98,  while 
pre-recorded  eight-track  cartridges  are  cur- 
rently selling  at  $6.98  and  $7.98. 

In  view  of  the  potential,  Faraday  already 
has  patents  in  practically  every  country  and 
expects  to  license  other  companies  for  pro- 
duction, which  Is  expected  to  start  next  fall. 

"We  can't  possibly  produce  enough  Cart- 
rettes and  the  Cartrette  tape  players  here  at 
Faraday,"  Mr.  Kluln  explains. 

This  statement  preceded  his  announce- 
ment that  Faraday  expects  to  expand  next 
spring,  adding  17,000  square  feet  for  Cart- 
rette manufacturing  and  about  4,000  square 
feet  for  general  office. 

Employment  will  Jump  125  from  the  cur- 
rent 275-300  employment  figure. 

The  Cartrette  has  other  advantages  besides 
the  attractive,  low  price.  It  is  so  small  that 
auto  designers  wUl  be  able  to  fit  the  equally 
small  tape  player  Into  a  car's  dash,  Instead 
of  hanging  the  tape  player  below. 

Designs  also  Include  developing  It  for  the 
teenagers  who  may  want  to  carry  it  around, 
the  same  as  transistor  radios  are  now  toted 
about. 

Although  extremely  small.  It  has  equal  or 
superior  stereo  quality  than  the  cassette. 
And,  It  will  have  80  minute  monaural  or  40- 
minute  stereophonic  playing  time. 
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Product-of-the-Tear  award  for  Faraday 
would  be  stupendous,  as  the  award  is  one 
of  the  most  coveted  honors  a  company  can 
receive. 

Competition  is  keen  as  the  regional  con- 
tests proved  SJ:.  "Bunky"  Knudsen  of  Rec- 
trans,  a  $17,000  plus  motCK'  home;  Merit  En- 
gineering of  Monroe,  a  unique  mall  box  in- 
dicator; and  Michigan  Ladder  Co.  of  Ann 
Art>or,  a  new  concept  In  table  tennis  tops  and 
tables. 

Regional  Judges  included  Kenneth  Mc- 
Elroy,  president  of  United  Savings  Bank  of 
Tecumseh;  Mrs.  Hazel  Proctor,  advertising 
manager  for  Ann  Arbiv  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association;  John  Parke,  president  of 
Precision  Stamping  Co.,  Brighton;  and 
Joseph  F.  Maroon,  vice  president  of  Peoples 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  Monroe, 


Teci'mseh  Entry  Winner;  Faraday's  Tiny 
Tape  Cartridob  Gains  In  Michigan  Weik 
Event 

A  tiny  tape  cartridge  developed  by  Faraday, 
Inc.,  of  Tecumseh,  has  been  selected  Regional 
Product  of  the  Year  in  the  annual  Greater 
Michigan  Foundation  contest.  The  cartridge 
named  the  Cartrette,  Is  only  two  inches 
square,  one-quarter  Inch  deep,  and  will  play 
40  minutes  of  stereophonic  or  monaural 
sound,  or  20  minutes  of  quadrasonlc  sound. 
It  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  stand- 
ard eight  track  tapes,  and  may  be  marketed 
in  ve:iding  machines. 

OTHER    ENTRIES 

The  Cartrette  will  now  be  the  Region  16 
entry  in  Judging  to  select  Michigan's  Product 
of  the  Year,  which  is  armounced  during 
Michigan  Week  in  May.  Region  16  Includes 
Lenawee,  Monroe,  Livingston,  and  Wash- 
tenaw Counties.  The  Cartrette  won  over  the 
following  entries;  Livingston  County — Rec- 
traiis  Inc.'s  Discoverer  25  Motor  Home  (de- 
veloped by  Bunkie  Kuudeeu) ;  Monroe  Coun- 
ty— Mora  Engineering's,  a  mailbox  Indicator, 
and  Washtenaw  County — Michigan  Ladder 
Company's  table  tennis  top  and  table.  Judges 
were  Mrs.  Hazel  Proctor  of  Ann  Arbor,  John 
Parke  of  Brighton,  Joseph  Maroon  of  Mon- 
roe and  Kenneth  McElroy  of  Tecumseh. 

GIVES    DEMONSTRATION 

Frederick  J.  Kluln,  president  of  Faraday, 
demonstrated  the  Cartrette  and  Its  prototype 
playing  equipment.  Announcement  of  re- 
gional winners  was  made  April  23  at  a  lunch- 
eon In  Ann  Arbor. 

The  Michigan  Product  of  the  Year  award 
Is  one  of  the  most  coveted  honors  a  company 
can  receive.  It  focuses  widespread  attention 
on  the  product  Itself,  and  results  in  a  keen 
sense  of  civic  pride  to  the  corrununity  in 
which    the   company    Is   located. 


1971  CONFERENCE  ON  HEALTH 
RECORDS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Association  for  Health 
Records  is  conducting  its  second  annual 
interdisciplinary  conference  on  health 
records  June  16  to  18  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  here  in  Washington. 

This  new  association  was  organized  in 
June  of  1969  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  one  of  the  most  crucial  ele- 
ments of  our  health  care  system:  the 
mediced  record.  The  organizers  realized 
the  need  for  a  multidisciplinary  forum 
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for  the  exchange  of  information  on  this 
mo6t  important  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  is  also  concerned  about  the  role 
of  the  medical  record,  especially  in  regard 
to  Government-financed  health  care  pro- 
grams such  as  medicsLre  and  medicaid. 
H.R.  1,  which  has  recently  been  reportMl 
out  of  our  committee,  deals  specifically 
with  this  problem.  Section  235  of  H.R.  1 
provides  for  Federal  matching  grants  to 
the  States  to  meet  the  costs  of  design- 
ing, developing,  and  installing  mecha- 
nized claims  processing  and  information 
retrieval  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  I  place  in  the  Record 
some  background  information  describ- 
ing the  Association  for  Health  Records 
and  some  of  the  problems  which  prompt- 
ed the  association's  establishment.  This 
material  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Keith  W. 
Sehnert  of  Arlington,  Va.,  the  cochair- 
man  of  the  1971  Conference  on  Health 
Records. 

The  Health  Record  Problem 

(A  background  memorandum  by  Keith  W. 
Sehnert.  M.D.I 

Modern  medicine  Is  threatened  by  a  "Pa- 
per Monster."  The  Imperfections  of  our  cur- 
rent record  keeping  system  are  endangering 
the  quality  of  America's  health  care. 

Hospitals,  medical  clinics,  private  offices, 
educational  efforts,  clinical  research — Indeed 
the  whole  scop>e  of  health  care — are  deeply 
affected  by  the  traditional  record  system.  It 
Is  ironic  that  this  'Paper  Monster"  Is  caus- 
ing such  distress  at  the  very  time  In  history 
that  marks  some  of  medicine's  greatest  ad- 
vancements. 

The  problem  Is  that  In  today's  space  age 
we  are  still  using  horse-and -buggy  methods 
of  medical  documentation.  Doctors  continue 
to  gather  data  and  report  it  with  time-con- 
suming, burdensome  paper  shuffling  and  pen- 
cil pushing. 

The  mountains  of  paperwork  are  aggravat- 
ing our  medical  and  health  manpower  short- 
ages. There  is  a  great  need  to  standardize, 
simplify,  and  redirect  our  traditional  rec- 
ord system  because  of  : 

1.  Increased  mobility  of  patients  and 
health  care  staffs. 

2.  Increased  insurance  repcrts  of  all  kinds. 

3.  Increased  medicolegal  implications  for 
health  professionals. 

4.  Better  informed  patients  insisting  on 
better  health  care  and  records. 

5.  Explosive  growth  of  medical  and  scien- 
tific terminology. 

The  above  events  have  helped  to  greatly 
increase  the  costs  of  medical  care.  They  have 
caused  the  average  physician  to  sink  into  a 
morass  of  medical  records.  They  have  left 
him  with  less  and  less  time  for  patient  care 
at  a  time  when  more  and  more  demands  for 
quality  care  are  being  made  by  the  pptlent 
and  by  the  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

The  poor  quality  of  most  medical  records 
systems,  described  by  some  critics  as  being 
"non-system",  led  to  the  fcrmatior.  tn  June 
of  1969  of  the  Association  for  Health  Records 
with  headquarters  In  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
It  was  formed  to  do  something  about  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

AHR  was  organized  to  provide  a  multi- 
disciplinary  forum  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation by  persons  with  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds that  now  Includes:  physicians,  stat- 
isticians, hospital  administrators,  nurses, 
health  record  analysts,  medical  record  librar- 
ians, and  experts  in  systems,  computers,  pub- 
lic health  planning,  education,  information 
theory  and  many  other  disciplines. 
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The  Interdisciplinary  members  cf  AHR  are 
bound  together  by  a  belief  that  good  health 
records  are  essential  to  good  health  care  and 
that  the  current  attitudes  about  records 
must  be  changed. 

AHR  believes  that  the  "glue"  that  holds 
together  a  quality  health  care  system  is  a 
quality  medical  record.  Whenever  a  medical 
dlnic,  or  a  hospital,  or  an  Individual  phy- 
sician Is  known  for  quality  care  In  a  com- 
munity, there  Is  a  precise,  smooth  function- 
ing record  system  backing  up  the  service. 

A  good  record  system  helps  the  doctor, 
nurse,  and  other  health  professional  collect 
the  data,  sort  them  In  a  convenient  format, 
and  use  them  in  making  accurate  dlagtiostlc 
decisions  for  successful  therapy  and  good 
medical  management. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  see  our  health 
care  system  in  America  becoming  "unglued", 
and  In  many  Instances  breaking  down  and 
not  funotlonlng  at  all.  is  that  the  traditional 
health  record  system  needs  revision.  The 
traditional  system  for  health  records  is 
"source-oriented".  The  record  is  gathered 
fr&m  such  sources  as  the  X-ray  department, 
the  patl.olcgy  laboratory,  the  psychiatric 
social  worker's  office,  the  bookkeeping  de- 
partment, etc.  Many  leaders  in  AHR  believe 
that  the  record  should  be  "problem-ori- 
ented" Instead  of  source-oriented.  The  pa- 
tient enters  the  health  care  system  because 
he  has  a  "problem"  and  wants  It  fixed.  A 
problem-oriented  record  system  could  keep 
better  track  of  the  patient's  problem  and 
help  clear  up  some  of  the  chaos  in  today's 
"Paper  Jungle". 

Records  should  be  changed  so  that  they 
can  assist  the  doctor  In  being  the  director 
of  a  guidance  s>-stem  for  the  Health  Care 
Team. 

There  have  been  two  notable  achievements 
by  the  Association  for  Health  Records  during 
Its  brief  life  span: 

1.  The  first  has  been  Its  successful  amal- 
gamation of  persons  with  a  much  wider  vari- 
ety of  professional  backgrounds  than  any 
other  medical  or  health  crganizailca. 

2.  The  second  has  been  its  creation  of  a 
new  type  of  health  professional,  the  Health 
Record  Analyst.  This  new  specialist  will  be 
dedicated  to  properly  prepare,  analyze.  Im- 
prove, and  more  effectively  use  the  health 
record  to  improve  the  quality  of  health  care. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FREDDIE  STEINMARK- 
A  PINE  YOUNG  AMERICAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
has  known  many  great  heroes.  In  speak- 
ing of  greatness,  I  suggest  one  name,  that 
of  courageous  Freddie  Steimnark — our 
beloved  athlete  from  the  University  of 
Texas — will  stand  in  the  ranks  with  any 
men.  It  is  to  this  fine  yoimg  American 
to  which  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Freddie  was  a  great  foot- 
ball player  and  a  great  athlete.  He  dis- 
played his  talents  many  times  and  under 
pressures  which  few  people  could  stand. 
He  and  his  teammates  fought  to  become 
the  national  champion  for  the  1969-70 
season,  of  which  we  are  all  very  proud. 
But  Freddie  was  a  national  champion  in 
many  other  ways  at  which  we  can  only 
stand  back  in  awe. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  the  victorious 
bowl  game  at  the  age  of  21,  Freddie  was 
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pitted  against  a  much  more  fearsome  op- 
ponent— cancer.  And  I  suggest  that  he 
was  no  less  a  victor.  He  fought  with 
courage  and  even  cheerfulness  against 
unbeatable  odds — and  won.  For  his  spirit 
of  tremendous  hope,  constantly  exhib- 
ited, in  the  face  of  despair,  is  a  "play" 
which  no  opponent  can  defeat. 

Freddie  lost  a  chance  for  glory  in  the 
stadium,  but  gained  glory  in  the  eyes  of 
a  nation;  he  suffered  a  physical  loss  but 
gained,  and  gave  to  us  through  his  ex- 
ample, a  spiritual  triumph;  and  finally, 
he  lost  his  life,  but  gained  victory  over 
his  death  through  his  outstanding  per- 
formance in  his  final  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  indeed  proud 
to  have  known  such  a  spirited  young 
man;  a  man  who  achieved  national  rec- 
ognition and  regret  by  the  age  of  22.  And 
we  shall  continue  to  applaud  the  ultimate 
victory  of  a  true  winner — Freddie  Stein- 
mark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  to 
the  record  the  following  article  from  the 
June  8  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  by 
Mr.  Blackie  Sherrod  which  tells  of  the 
victory  of  Freddie  Steinmark: 

Fbeddie  S'Teinmark's  Last  17  Months:  What 

AN   Athlete   Was   Supposed   To   Do 

(By  Blackie  Sherrod) 

Dallas.  June  7. — Six  months  after  they  took 

the  left  leg  of  Freddie  Steinmark,  he  returned 

to  the  Houston  tumor  clinic  for  another  of  his 

nerve- wrecking  checkups. 

The  little  Texas  safety  had  to  do  this  every 
three  months,  as  do  all  victims  of  osteogenic 
sarcoma.  He  underwent  blood  tests  and 
X-rays  to  determine  if  the  dread  malignancy 
might  appear  in  other  parts  of  his  strong, 
young  body. 

For  several  nights  preceding  his  trips  to 
M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital,  Freddie  would  stare 
at  the  celling.  He  knew  the  odds.  He  prayed 
for  a  miracle. 

"They  told  me  not  to  worry,  but  that's  easy 
for  them  to  say."  Freddie  said.  "They're  the 
ones  taking  the  X-rays,  not  the  one  getting 
them." 

When  P^eddie  would  get  a  clean  report,  he 
would  return  Joyously  to  the  Texas  campus 
and  throw  himself  into  another  project  with 
fierce  energy.  He  took  up  golf,  balancing  him- 
self on  one  leg  while  he  swung. 

He  learned  to  water  ski.  He  went  religiously 
to  the  Longhorn  weight  room  to  build  up  the 
rest  of  his  body,  as  if  muscle  could  hold  off 
any  return  Invasion  of  cancer  cells.  He  worked 
his  grades  back  to  a  B  average.  He  made 
speeches  and  appearances. 

He  wanted  feverish  activity  to  keep  his 
mind  occupied,  so  it  wouldn't  wander  back 
to  the  calendar  and  the  date  of  his  next  trip 
to  Houston. 

Last  July  a  couple  of  blurs  showed  up  on 
X-rays  of  Freddie's  lungs.  It  could  be  one  of 
several  things,  the  doctors  told  Freddie,  we'll 
watch  it  close.  A  bit  lat«r.  they  told  Freddie 
he  would  have  to  start  a  series  of  chemo- 
therapy treatments.  He  didn't  change  expres- 
sion. But  he  guarded  the  news  as  if  it  were 
the  atomic  secret.  He  wanted  no  one  to  know 
It  was  almost  as  if  Freddie  thought  the 
treatments  were  a  sign  of  personal  weakness. 
The  news  might  bring  pity  from  his  team- 
mates and  friends  and  above  all.  he  didn't 
want  that. 

Th«  chemo-therapy  consisted  of  six  days  of 
shots  that,  hopefully,  would  kill  or  arrest  any 
fast-e;rowlng.  cancer  cells.  They  make  the 
patient  frightfully  nauseous.  But  he  masked 
the  trips  and  treatments  from  all  save  a 
precious  few.  Scott  Henderson,  the  linebacker 
and  Freddie's  apewtment  mate,  knew,  but  he 
respected  the  confidence. 
One  possible  side  effect  of  chemo-therapy 
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shots  Is  the  loss  of  hair.  Freddie  had  a  long 
thick  black  mane  and  he  was  proud  of  it. 
His  teammates  teaslngly  accused  him  of  be- 
ing a  hippie.  "Okay,  you  guys."  he  said.  "I'm 
gonna  help  coach  the  freshman  defensive 
backs  and  Just  to  show  you  how  seriously  I'm 
taking  the  Job,  I'll  get  rid  of  the  hippie  Image. 
I'll  get  rid  of  all  this  hair.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I'll  Just  shave  It  all  off.  Just  to  show  you  I'm 
not  kidding." 

So  the  Texas  squad  had  a  little  ceremony 
In  the  locker  room  and  they  all  laughed  and 
cheered  as  Bobby  Waensch  shaved  off  the 
Steinmark  hair.  His  teammates  didn't  real- 
ize he  dreamed  up  this  little  act  to  hide  the 
fact  he  was  taking  treatments  that  made  his 
hair  fall  out. 

He  kept  his  head  shaved. 
Rick  Troberman  took  note  of  the  bald  head 
and  the  missing  leg  and  applied  the  nickname 
"Pirate." 
Freddie  went  along  with  the  gag. 
He  had  his  ear  pierced  and  wore  a  gold  ring 
in  it  for  awhile. 

He  shared  his  worry  and  concern  with  no 
one. 

But  sometimes  when  you  were  in  a  con- 
servation with  Freddie,  he  would  be  staring 
at  you  vacantly  with  those  enormous  black 
eyes  and  there  would  be  a  silence,  and  he 
would  say,  Excuse  me.  I  guess  I  wasn't  lis- 
tening. What  did  you  say?" 

To  the  last,  Freddie  refused  to  accept  the 
Idea  that  the  cancer  had  caught  up  with  him 
and  finally  dragged  him  down. 

When  he  was  hospitalized  this  last  time 
in  M.  D.  Anderson,  he  believed — at  least  out- 
wardly— that  he  was  there  to  have  some  fluid 
removed  from  his  body.  When  his  priest  from 
Austin.  Father  Fred  Bomar,  walked  quietly 
into  Room  514W  and  sat  down,  Freddie  looked 
at  him  narrowly. 

"Have  you  got  some  business  in  Houston 
Father?"  he  said. 

The  priest  said  no.  he  Just  came  down  for 
a  visit. 

"Do  you  know  something  I  don't  know?" 
asked  Freddie. 

The  priest  said  no. 

His  friends  thought  it  was  rather  a  mira- 
cle. Freddie  having  played  regularlv  on  a 
national  championship  team  with  the  tumor 
already  gnawing  at  his  leg,  and  had  survived 
the  amputation  and  returned  to  active  life, 
to  move  back  Into  society,  to  tell  people  how 
he  felt,  to  squeeze  another  17  months  out 
of  precious  life. 

Freddie  didn't  think  it  was  a  miracle:  it 
was  what  an  athlete  was  supposed  to  do  and 
now  that  same  fierce  competition  kept  him 
hanging  on  for  days,  maybe  weeks,  after  the 
average  person  would  have  let  go 

I>octor8  walked  out  of  his  room  with  tears 
in  their  eyes. 

A  week  ago,  I  visited  the  room. 
The  shades  were  drawn.   A   television  set 
suspended  from  the  celling,  with  the  volume 
off.  flickered  lifelessly  with  a  soap  opera. 

There  was  a  skinny  couch  with  bed-pillows 
along  one  wall,  where  Freddie's  mother, 
Gloria,  and  his  girl  friend,  Linda  Wheeler, 
spent  each  day  and  his  father  spent  each 
night. 

A  vigil  candle  on  a  table  burned  24  hours 
a  day. 

Freddie  was  a  gaunt  shadow  and  his  voice 
was  about  gone  and  I  had  to  bend  close  to 
hear  him  whisper,  "I'm  getting  better." 

Freddie  has  written  a  book  about  his  ex- 
periences. It  will  be  published  this  fall.  The 
editor  noticed  after  Freddie  was  hospitalized 
that  he  had  not  made  a  dedication  of  the 
book  and  he  asked  to  whom  Freddie  wanted 
to  dedicate  his  story. 

Freddie  said  to  the  Lord,  who  had  been 
so  good  to  him. 

Funeral  services  for  Freddie  Steinmark 
will  be  held  Wednesday  at  7:30  In  the 
Orlinger  Funeral  Home  in  Denver,  Colo. 
The  funeral  mass  will  be  held  Thursday 
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at  the  Church  of  the  Risen  Christ  at  9 
a.m.  at  3060  S.  Monoco  Parkway,  also  in 
Denver. 


MILITARY  WIFE  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  on  the  selection  of  the 
Military  Wife  of  the  Year.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  many  thousands  of  mili- 
tary wives  who  devote  untold  energies  to 
the  betterment  of  civil  programs  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  their 
homes,  raising  their  families,  and  keep- 
ing the  letters  flowing  to  their  husbands. 
They  contribute  much  to  maintaining  the 
excellent  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  all  Americans  owe  them  a  great  debt. 

The  idea  for  the  annual  award  grew 
out  of  a  worldwide  entertainment  tour 
to  military  families  conceived  by  Art 
Linkletter  and  Wilson  Harrell.  president 
of  Harrell  International,  Inc.,  and  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Stokely,  president 
of  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.  The  tour  not 
only  brought  entertainment  to  the  wives 
and  dependents  of  active  duty  military 
personnel,  but  it  discovered  and  then 
focused  attention  on  the  remarkable 
work  the  military  wives  in  all  five 
branches  of  the  service  were  doing  on 
bettering  commimity  relations  between 
the  military  and  the  civilian  population. 
It  was  then  decided  to  hold  a  competi- 
tion and  to  find  the  most  outstanding 
military  wife  in  all  the  services. 

All  women's  clubs,  whose  memberships 
are  wives  of  active  duty  Armed  Forces 
personnel  throughout  the  world  are  in- 
vited to  submit  nominations.  Through  a 
selection  process,  the  field  is  then  nar- 
rowed to  five — a  representative  of  each  of 
the  five  major  military  branches  of  the 
service.  The  final  judging  is  done  by  a 
panel  of  distinguished  women  at  a  for- 
ma! dinner  in  Washington.  DC. 

On  the  evening  of  May  18.  1971,  the 
panel  of  judges  selected  Mrs.  Jan  Squires 
as  the  "Military  Wife  of  the  Year,  1971," 
and  I  am  highly  pleased  to  provide  the 
following  background  information  about 
the  selection.  It  outlined  some  of  Mrs. 
Squires'  many  contributions  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity,  democracy,  and 
freedom. 

This  young  lady  is  an  outstanding  mili- 
tar>-  wife  of  the  year  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. Our  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  country  have  every  reason  to  be 
very  nroud  of  her. 

Jan  Squires,  wife  of  Navy  Personnel- 
man  Ic.  James  W.  Squires,  became  the 
first  enlisted  man's  wife  to  win  the  cov- 
eted honor  of  Military  Wife  of  the  Year. 

Her  name  was  announced  at  a  very 
elegant  banquet  in  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
at  which  she  was  honored  with  wives 
chosen  in  a  national  contest  to  represent 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force, 
and  Coast  Guard.  Mrs.  Squires  was  Navy 
Wife  of  the  Year. 
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"The  little  firecracker  from  Battle 
Creek"  was  the  way  famed  emcee  Art 
Linkletter  called  her  to  the  platform  to 
receive  the  fifth  annual  award,  a  huge 
gold  trophy  that  looked  half  as  tall  as 
she  is. 

The  reference  was  to  her  activities 
which  he  learned  about  earlier  in  the  long 
evening  when  he  interviewed  the  contest- 
ants in  a  kind  of  "final  exam  "  for  the 
five  judges. 

Mrs.  Squires'  sailor-husband  was  with 
her  to  share  the  happy  moment.  He  is 
stationed  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colo. 
When  Linkletter  asked  what  a  Navy  man 
was  doing  in  Denver,  she  responded: 

To  keep  the  Air  Force  straight. 

She  revealed  that  she  herself  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Army,  working  in  the  office 
of  Champas,  v.hich  takes  care  of  health 
benefits  for  military  dependents. 

She  told  Linkletter: 

I've  been  adopted  by  the  Air  Force  and 
Army  wives  out  there. 

What  brought  her  to  the  notice  of  Navy 
Wife  of  the  Year  judges  was  the  river 
cleanup  campaign  she  spearheaded  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  when  her  husband  was 
stationed  in  Vietnam. 

She  said: 

We  got  1.200  people  to  clean  up  13  miles  of 
river  bank  (the  Grand  River)  on  two  Satur- 
days, and  got  the  Navy.  Coast  Guard  and 
Michigan  National  Guard  to  help.  And  fur- 
thermore. I'll  be  back  there  this  summer  to 
see  it's  done;  It's  a  five-year  project. 

The  judges  are  Mrs.  Betty  Beale  Grae- 
ber,  columnist  with  the  Star  and  Pub- 
lishers-Hall Syndicate;  U.S.  Treasurer 
Dorothy  Andrews  Kabis,  Mrs.  Perle 
Mesta,  Mrs.  Birch  Bayh,  wife  of  the 
Democratic  Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  Scott,  wife  of  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

I  salute  the  sponsors  of  this  most 
worthy  project  and  all  who  participated 
in  it,  for  it  is  a  timely  and  well-desened 
recognition  of  the  varied  and  significant 
contributions  of  our  military  wives  to  our 
national  defense. 


ALFRED  KIRCHHOFER  HONORED  BY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alfred  H. 
Klrchhofer.  retired  editor  of  the  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Evening  News,  has  been  honored  by 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo with  the  presentation  of  its  highest 
award,  the  Chancellor  Norton  Medal. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  the  uni- 
versity's 125th  commencement  exercises. 

The  award  is  most  fitting  and  deserved, 
for  Mr.  Kirchhofer  has  made  an  enviable 
mark  upon  his  hometown  through  his 
years  of  service  as  a  reporter,  editor,  and 
executive. 

In  his  years  of  building  the  prestige  of 
his  newspaper,  Mr.  Kirchhofer  always 
found  time  to  devote  to  matters  of  public 
interest  and  concern,  including  the  devel- 
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opment  of  what  formerly  was  known  as 
the  University  of  Buffalo. 

Today,  in  retirement,  Mr.  Kirchhofer  is 
both  active  and  vitally  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  our  community  and  is  looking 
ahead  to  the  future — an  example  for  all 
of  us. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
text  of  the  story  on  the  award  ceremony 
which  appeared  in  the  May  28  edition  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  also  the  text 
of  a  related  editorial: 

[Prom    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Evening    News, 

May  28,  1971) 
Alfred  H.  Kischhofer  Receives  UB's  Chan- 
cellor Norton  Medal 
The  State  University  of  Buffalo's  highest 
award,  the  Chancellor  Norton  Medal,  today 
was  presented  to  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  re- 
tired editor  of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
former  president  of  WBEN  Inc. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Ketter.  UB  president,  pre- 
sented the  medal  at  UB's  125th  commence- 
ment exercises  at  Rotary  Field  on  the  uni- 
versity's Main  St.  campus. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer.  who  retired  as  editor  of 
The  News  in  1966.  was  the  dominant  figure 
in  Western  New  York  Journalism  for  nearly 
four  decades. 

Starting  as  a  reporter  with  The  News  in 
1916,  he  was  named  managing  editor  in  1927. 
When  WBEN  Radio  went  on  the  air  in  1930, 
Mr.  Kirchhofer  was  named  vice  president  of 
broadcast  operations. 

Later  he  became  president  of  WBEN  Inc., 
and  under  his  guidance  the  first  television 
station  in  the  area,  WBEN-TV,  was  estab- 
lished In  1948. 

named  lxadcng  wrTtiLom&ft 

Dr.  Ketter  read  a  citation  which  accom- 
panied the  Chancellor  Norton  Medal, 
awarded  annually  since  1925  to  a  leading 
BuffEJanlan  for  his  contributions  to  the  city 
It  said: 

"Journalism  is  practiced  at  Its  best  by  men 
and  women  who  seek  to  form  truth  by  order- 
ing facts  In  their  proper  relationships.  The 
ability  to  see  this  order  is  what  distinguishes 
the  truth-finder  from  the  fact-gatherer  and 
the  exceptional  from  the  mediocre. 

"The  university  Is  proud  to  honc»-  today 
an  Indlvldtial  who  has  practiced  his  profes- 
sion with  the  exceptional  as  a  standard. 

"He  became  a  member  of  this  community 
when  the  population  of  the  City  of  Buffalo 
was  only  279,000  and  the  nation  consisted 
of  44  states. 

"In  the  intervening  years  It  has  been  his 
task  not  simply  to  chronicle  the  tremendous 
change  and  growth  of  a  community  and  a 
nation,  but  to  seek  and  communicate  the 
order  Inherent  In  the  seeming  disorder  of 
Inunedlate  events. 

began  as  a  coi»t  bot 

"He  began  his  career  in  1910  as  a  copy  boy, 
and  m  1915  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  news- 
paper which  he  eventually  was  to  serve  as 
editor  and  executive  vice  president  until  his 
retirement  in  1966. 

"His  high  standards,  however,  were  not 
limited  to  the  print  media.  As  active  head  of 
his  parent  company's  broadcast  facilities,  he 
was  responsible  for  bringing  the  first  televi- 
sion station  to  Western  New  Tork  In  1948. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Society  of 
Television  Pioneers  and  an  Innovator  In  radio 
and  television  journalism. 

"His  meticulous  attention  to  detail  in  his 
Insistence  on  accurate  and  complete  report- 
ing, his  conviction  and  furtherance  of  the 
principle  of  a  Tree  press  and  his  contributions 
to  ImproTements  in  his  profession  have  been 
recognized  time  and  again  through  honors 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  professional  peers. 

"JOnSNALISTIC    HO'TO?^ 

"He  has  been  elected  to  the  National  Jour- 
nalism Ball  of  Honor  at  the  University  ot 
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Missouri,  an  institution  which  also  awarded 
him  its  School  of  Joiirnallsm  Medal  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  Journalism.  He  received 
a  similar  medal  from  Syracuse  University. 

"He  is  a  past  president  of  both  the  National 
Press  Club  and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspap>er  Editors.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
the  prestigious  Orldlron  Club. 

"A  colleague  of  his  has  said  that  In  speak- 
ing of  this  man  and  his  profession,  one  word 
must  always  be  used.  That  word  Is  integrity. 
'There  was  no  compromise."  said  the  col- 
league. "Right  was  right  and  wrong  was  to 
be  avoided  at  all  costs. ' 

"He  has  been  a  particular  friend  of  educa- 
tion and  of  this  university.  A  former  member 
of  the  University  Council,  he  also  was  pub- 
licity director  for  the  university's  first  $5 
million  endowment  campaign. 

"Tai;STEE    OF    FOUNDATION 

"When  the  university  joined  the  state  sys- 
tem in  1962,  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
and  trustees  of  the  University  of  Buffalo 
Foundation. 

"As  a  visiting  professor  in  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  he  con- 
ducted a  series  of  science  writing  seminars 
sponsored  by  that  institution  and  Roswell 
Parle. 

"He  is  a  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  for  Journalism, 
which  serves  as  the  accrediting  agency  for 
college  and  university  Journalism  schools. 
His  efforts  helped  establish  the  accrediting 
program. 

"He  Is  also  a  fo'ander  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  University  and  has 
served  on  its  Board  of  Directors. 

"'His  public  service  activities  are  legion 
in  the  areas  of  government,  medical  and  cul- 
tural affairs.  He  bets  been  a  director  or  trustee 
of  an  extensive  list  of  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  improvement  of  life  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier. 

■'WIU,   IT    HELP   BOFFALO' 

"A  friend  has  said  that  our  honoree  always 
posed  one  question  whenever  a  project  was 
proposed  Will  it  help  Buffalo?  he  aslccd.  If 
the  answer  was  'Yes,'  then  the  newspaper  lent 
Its  help. 

"On  Feb.  9,  1922,  Chancellor  Charles  Nor- 
ton addressed  a  letter  to  a  local  bank  explain- 
ing the  intent  of  a  clause  In  his  will  which 
created  the  Chancellor's  Medal,  which  now 
Is  the  highest  honor  the  university  can 
bestow.  It  was  to  be  awarded,  he  wrote,  "to 
personify  civic  patriotism  and  vivify  public 
patriotism  and  vivify  public  service  In  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo.'  The  recipient 
was  to  be  an  Individual  whose  acts  had 
dignified  "the  performer  and  Buffalo  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.' 

"'TSa,    PLXASX! 

•The  individual  we  honor  today  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  future  of  this  commu- 
nity and  to  the  highest  standards  of  his 
profession.  This  devotion — and  his  life  it- 
self— do  Indeed  dignify  both  the  man  and 
the  area. 

"According  to  anecdote,  our  honoree  pnce 
received  a  memo  of  several  thousand  words 
from  one  of  his  staff  members.  The  subject 
of  his  message  was  the  creation  of  a  program 
designed  to  train  reporters  to  write  more 
briefly.  The  correspondent  asked  If  the  pro- 
gram should  be  started  immediately.  The 
reply  he  received  was:  'Tes,  please.' 

"In  the  spirit  of  this  sUnd  of  brevity.  I 
am  proud  to  award  thl;  43d  Chancellor's 
Medal,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  the  Uni- 
versity, to  Alfred  H.  Klrchhofer.  ' 

[From  the  Buffalo   Evening   News,   May  29, 
1971] 

Chancellor's  Medal 

When  Alfred  H.  Klrchhofer  retired  five 
years  ago  as  editor  of  The  News,  we  noted 
that  for  us,  as  for  the  entire  metropolitan 
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community  In  which  he  had  long  been  a 
prime  mover,  the  event  marked  in  truth  the 
end  of  an  era.  It  is  an  era  now  well  remem- 
bered and  fittingly  honored  by  the  bestowal 
on  Mr.  Klrchhofer  of  the  State  University 
of  Buffalo's  Chancellor's  Medal. 

The  citation  speaks  for  Itself.  But  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  UB  to  make  this 
125th  anniversary  commencement  an  occa- 
sion for  recognizing  the  tremendous  campus- 
community  brldge-buUding  role  that  such 
devoted  community  leaders  as  Mr.  Klrchhofer 
have  played  in  shepherding  UB  through  its 
entire  modem  era  of  frantic  growth  and  dif- 
ficult transition.  President  Ketter  said  it 
well  when  he  noted  that  this  year's  recipient 
is  just  such  a  person  as  the  founder  of  the 
Chancellor's  Medal  had  in  mind:  a  personifi- 
cation of  civic  patriotism  whose  acts,  indeed 
whole  life  Itself,  dignify  both  '"the  perform- 
er and  Buffalo  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 


June  8,  1971 


BIGGEST  NONSENSE  IN  GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  anti- 
gun  efforts  have  been  noted  in  the  Con- 
gress. A  spate  of  antigun  nonsense  can 
always  be  anticipated  whenever  the  cli- 
mate appears  even  the  least  bit  favorable 
for  the  pa<;sage  of  bills  to  take  weapons 
away  from  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zens. The  Milton  Eisenhower  Commis- 
sion on  Violence  has  lent  itself  to  these 
efforts  and  they  have  been  augmented 
by  i-ecent  murders  of  policemen  in  which 
the  use  of  handguns  were  involved.  Tak- 
ing weapons  away  from  tho.?e  who  seek 
to  own  them  for  the  protection  of  their 
homes  and  families  is  not  going  to  stop 
the  criminals  from  using  them.  It  will 
only  encourage  criminals  to  obtnin  guns 
by  whatever  means  they  can  other  than 
by  legal  chcrmels. 

The  American  Rifleman  for  June  1971 
has  published  an  editorial  on  the  psp?ct 
of  this  question  which  shows  the  nui- 
sance value  of  too  much  gun  control  leg- 
islation. I  call  attention  also  to  a  sound 
editorial  from  the  Alexandria  Gazette 
on  this  subject.  I  submit  both  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record: 

jProm  the  American  Rifleman,  June  1971) 
Biggest  Nonsense  dj  Qttn  Control 

Except  for  U.S.  income  tax  returns,  few 
Federal  requirements  impose  a  bigger  moun- 
tain of  paperwork  on  the  American  people 
than  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act,  By  best 
estimates,  this  act  requires  the  detailed  re- 
cording of  30  million  retail  transactions  every 
year  on  .22  rlmflre  ammunition  alone. 

Every  time  anyone  wants  so  much  as  a  box 
of  50  of  these  cartridges  from  a  Federally  li- 
censed dealer,  he  must  identify  himself  to 
the  dealer's  satisfaction  by  a  driver's  license 
or  equivalent  means.  The  dealer  must  then 
enter  in  a  bound  record,  to  be  kept  at  least 
two  years,  the  buyer's  name,  address,  birth 
date  and  mode  of  identification,  plus  the  date 
of  transaction,  quantity  and  caliber  of  am- 
munition bought,  and  the  manufacturer  of 
it. 

While  Congress  exempted  rifle  and  shotgun 
ammunition  from  this  redtape  procedure  in 
1969,  the  requirement  still  applies  on  all  .22 
rlmflre  ammunition,  as  well  as  handgun  am- 
munition, because  .22's  can  be  used  In  hand- 
guns.   Involved   in   this   maze   of  paperwork 


are,  by  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
estimates,  some  three  billion  rounds  of  .22's  a 
year  constituting  60 '"r  of  all  ammunition 
sales. 

Aside  from  helping  to  snow  under  a  coun- 
try already  cluttered  with  more  government 
paperwork  than  probably  any  other  In  the 
world.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  use  this  de- 
tailed record-keeping  serves.  No  one  appar- 
ently believes  that  It  has  made  a  serious 
dent  in  crime. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue,  we  discuss  the 
major  role  played  by  .22's  in  a  variety  of  out- 
door sports  and  activities.  As  we  point  out, 
the  .22  is  no  toy.  It  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously under  proper  conditions  conducive  to 
safety.  But  if  it  Is  no  toy.  neither  is  It  in 
itself  an  evil  thing— nor  a  thing  that  can 
or  should  be  controlled  by  Intensive  book- 
keeping. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  246  to 
59  last  year  to  end  the  record-keeping  re- 
quirement on  22"s.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  received  the  House  bill, 
approved  It.  But  that  session  of  Congress 
ended  before  the  bill  could  be  passed,  so  it 
died  with  adjoxirnment. 

Fresh  bills  to  exempt  .22's  were  promptly 
introduced  this  year.  There  are  now  22  of 
them  in  the  House  and  two  In  the  Senate. 

All  of  these  bills  are  considered  revenue 
measures,  as  they  Involve  firearms  taxes,  and 
have  therefore  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  or  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Approval  Is  expected  In  the 
late  spring  or  early  summer.  Whenever  it 
comes.  Its  supporters  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  a  majority  of 
the  American  public. 

I  Prom  the  Alexandria  Gazette.  June  2.  19711 
Disarming  the  Pi'blic 

Ignoring  the  statistics  that  as  legal  execu- 
tions have  declined  in  t»ie  United  States 
murders  have  increased,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Crime  Laws 
h  is  recommended  the  abolition  cf  the  death 
penalty  and  called  for  the  conflsc-i'.irn  of 
t'ne   hand    guns   of   law-abiding   citizens. 

The  two  proposals  of  the  commission,  In- 
teracting with  each  other,  cr.n  only  stimu- 
late a  further  increas^e  in  crime.  In  1960 
there  were  9,140  m'irders  In  this  country 
and  56  killers  weie  executed.  During  the 
1960s,  the  number  of  murders  continued  a 
S^neral  upward  climb  while  executions  did 
the  revere 

In  1965,  for  example,  9,850  murders  oc- 
f^urred.  an  Increase  of  710  In  five  years.  In 
the  same  year  executions  had  dropped  to 
seven  By  1969.  14.830  people  died  at  the 
hand 5  of  murderers  while  not  one  killer  was 
executed.  Throughout  the  1960s  murders  rose 
by  57  percent,  but  the  population  increased 
by  only  12  percent. 

The  solution  of  the  commission  i.s  sim- 
ply to  outlaw  hand  guns  on  the  apparent  as- 
sumption that  fewer  firearms  will  mean  few- 
er murders  and  therefore  executions  won't 
be  necessary  as  a  deterrent.  Sen.  Edward 
Ke.inedy,  D-Mass.,  using  the  same  false  log- 
ic, has  proposed  legislation  to  register  "every 
gun  In  America,"  which  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  first  step  toward  confiscation. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  outlaws  won't 
give  up  or  register  their  firesums,  which 
would  leave  the  law-abiding  person  even 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  armed  criminal, 
which  could  only  increase  the  crime  of  mur- 
der. And,  too,  other  weapons — knives  be- 
ing the  most  obvious — are  readily  available 
to  a  would-be  slayer. 

Only  two  things  deter  crime:  Pear  of  pun- 
ishment and  reidizatlon  that  the  Intended 
victim  may  be  able  to  defend  himself.  The 
commission  would  destroy  both  obstacles  to 
crime  by  reducing  the  penalty  and  disarm- 
ing the  victim.  If  anything,  the  public 
should  be  encouraged  to  defend  itself,  legal- 
ly of  course,  against  crime  and  the  death 
penalty  should  be  revived. 


June  8,  1971 

DOW  CHEMICAL'S  NEW  PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  pipe- 
line system  being  developed  by  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  could  be  a  major  ecological 
breakthrough  that  would  make  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline  route  superior  in  virtually 
every  respect  to  the  proposed  trans - 
Alaska  pipeline.  This  new  pipeline  In- 
volves a  radically  different  approach  to 
solving  some  of  the  major  ecological 
problems  associated  with  transporting 
the  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  through 
the  frozen  Arctic  to  lower-48  States. 

If  Dow's  claims  for  its  pipeline  sys- 
tem are  true,  problems  due  to  the  hot  oil 
in  the  pipeline  possibly  melting  the  per- 
mafrost— the  permanently  frozen  land 
that  much  of  the  pipeline  would  go 
through — would  be  eliminated.  Dow's 
system  would  also  allow  the  pipeline  to 
be  built  totally  underground  which  would 
eliminate  several  objections  to  an  over 
land  pipeline.  Among  these  objections  are 
that: 

It  v.ould  be  an  eyesore ; 

It  could  affect  migratory  patterns  of 
caribou  and  other  Arctic  species; 

It  would  be  open  to  possible  sabotage. 

In  addition,  many  ecologlsts  have 
objected  to  the  proposed  trans- Alaska 
line  on  the  basis  that  it  involves  un- 
acceptable environmental  risks.  The  pro- 
posed Alaska  pipeline  would  run  through 
various  seismic  areas  where,  environ- 
mentalists charge,  a  pipeline  break  could 
easily  occur. 

The  Interior  Department  is  presently 
studying  whether  to  grant  permits  to 
Alyeska — a  consortium  of  seven  oil  com- 
panies with  interests  in  the  North  Slope 
oil— to  build  an  800-mile  Alaska  pipeline 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  in  the 
South.  The  oil  would  then  be  shipped  by 
tanker  from  Valdez  to  Seattle. 

While  Alyeska 's  pipeline  system  uses  a 
principle  of  insulation  to  protect  against 
melting  permafrost,  DOW's  system  in- 
volves a  combination  of  insulation  and 
heat  transfer  devices,  depending  upon 
the  particular  conditions.  Dow's  system 
proceeds  on  the  basis  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  stop  eventual  heat  transfer  and 
that  the  only  answer  lies  in  directing 
the  heat  away  from  the  permafrost  and 
into  the  air.  Their  proposed  system 
would  put  a  plastic  sleeve  around  the 
pipe  filling  it  with  a  solution  that  freezes 
at  lower  temperatures  than  prevail  in  the 
Arctic  This  would  allow  the  heat 
to  move  upward  by  convection  to  the  top 
of  the  sleeve  where  it  can  be  released 
into  the  air.  Around  this  sleeve  would  be 
another  sleeve  containing  a  solution 
that  freezes  just  below  the  freezing  tem- 
perature of  water.  In  the  winter,  this 
would  be  frozen  solid  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  would  only  partly 
thaw  in  the  summer,  leaving  some  frozen 
material  in  the  solution  when  winter  ar- 
rived again. 

As  long  as  some  frozen  material  re- 
mained In  the  outer  sleeve,  its  tempera- 
ture would  be  below  that  of  the  perma- 
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frost  and  would  not  melt  It.  A  Dow  rep- 
resentative has  told  me  that  the  cost  of 
their  pipeline  system  would  be  roughly 
comparable  to  that  of  Alyeska's.  He  said 
that  Dow  has  been  working  on  this  pipe- 
line system  in  the  laboratory  for  over 
6  years,  and  he  was  virtually  sure  that  it 
would  work.  In  addition,  he  told  me  that 
Dow  felt  that  its  system  should  be  tested 
in  the  Arctic  climate  for  about  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  new  pipeline  is 
workable,  it  would  appear  that  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline  route  would  be  free  of  ma- 
jor ecological  problems,  while  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  route  would  still  be 
subject  to  the  two  most  worrisome 
ecological  risks :  The  earthquakes  and  the 
tankers. 

If  Interior  fails  to  study  and  evaluate 
Dow's  proposal,  I  believe  it  would  involve 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  National  En- 
vironmostal  Policy  Act,  which  requires 
that  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
study  the  possible  environmental  conse- 
quences of  any  Federal  project  before  it 
is  undertaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  every  agency 
involved  in  construction  of  the  pipeline, 
and  especially  the  Interior  Department, 
will  consider  the  possibilities  that  arise 
from  Dow's  new  pipeline  research,  and 
that  the  design  of  the  pipeline  will  be 
changed  so  that  it  will  not  cause  the 
problems  which  many  of  us  have  pointed 
out. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUTHFUL  JOBSEEKERS 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  GEoacXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
things  are  being  said  about  our  young 
people  at  this  time,  I  feel  the  following 
editorial  comments  made  as  advice  to 
youthful  jobseekers  by  my  good  friend 
and  constituent,  Allen  T.  Lanier,  merits 
our  serious  attention, 

Mr.  Lanier  is  postmaster  at  Guyton, 
Ga.  and  his  comments  appear  in  the  simi- 
mer  edition  of  the  Postmaster  Advocate. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Advice  to  Yotjthfttl  Jobseekers 

Dear  Km:  Today  you  asked  me  for  a  job 
Prom  the  look  of  your  shoulders  as  you  walked 
out.  1  suspect  you've  been  turned  down  be- 
fore, and  maybe  you  l)elleve  by  now  that  kids 
out  of  high  school  can't  find  work. 

But.  I  hired  a  teenager  today  Tou  saw  him. 
He  was  the  one  with  polished  shoes  and  a 
necktie.  What  was  so  special  about  him?  Not 
experience,  neither  of  you  had  any.  It  was  his 
attitude  that  put  him  on  the  payroll  instead 
of  you.  Attitude,  son.  A-t-t-1-t-u-d-e.  He 
wanted  that  job  badly  enough  to  shuck  the 
leather  jacket  get  a  haircut,  and  look  In  the 
phone  book  to  find  out  what  this  company 
makes.  He  did  his  best  to  Impress  me.  That's 
where  he  edged  you  out. 

You  see.  Kid,  people  who  hire  people  aren't 
"with"  a  lot  of  things.  We  know  more  about 
Bing  than  about  Rlngo,  and  we  have  some 
Stone-Age  Ideas  about  who  owes  whom  a  liv- 
ing. Maybe  that  makes  us  prehistoric,  but 
there's  nothing  wron^  with  the  checks  wo 
sign,  and  if  you  want  one  you'd  better  tune  to 
our  wave  length. 

Ever  hear  of  "empathy?"  It's  the  trick  of 
seeing  the  other  fellow's  side  of  things.   I 
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couldn't  have  cared  less  that  you're  behind  in 
your  car  payments.  That's  your  problem. 
What  I  needed  was  someone  who'd  go  out  la 
the  plant,  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  work  for 
me  like  he'd  work  for  himself.  If  you  have 
even  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  I'm  trying  to 
say,  let  It  show  the  next  time  you  ask  for  a 
Job.  You'll  be  head  and  shoulders  over  the 
rest. 

Look  kid:  The  only  time  Jobs  grew  on  trees 
was  whUe  moat  of  the  manpower  was  wearing 
O.I.'s  and  pulling  K.P.  For  all  the  rest  of  his- 
tory you've  had  to  get  a  Job  like  ycu  get  a 
girl:  "Case"  the  situation,  wear  a  clean  shirt, 
and  try  to  appear  reasonably  willing. 

Maybe  Jobs  aren't  as  plentiful  right  now, 
but  a  lot  of  us  can  remember  when  master 
craftsmen  walked  the  streets.  By  comparison 
you  don't  know  the  meaning  of  "scarce." 

You  may  not  believe  It,  but  all  around  you 
employers  are  looking  for  young  men  smart 
enough  to  go  after  a  job  In  the  old-fashioned 
way.  When  they  find  one,  they  can't  wait  to 
unload  some  of  their  worries  on  him. 

For  both  our  sakes,  get  eager,  wUl  you? 


CONSUMER  PROGRAMS  ARE  GOOD 
FOR  BUSINESS.  TOO 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
needed  consiuner  legislation  is  pnnx)sed 
in  Congress,  industry  "status  quoers"  in- 
evitably charge  that  the  bill  for  those 
programs  will  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
That  conclusion,  frequently  false,  Is  in- 
tended to  intimidate  the  public  and  their 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

Two  consimier  proposals  now  pending 
before  Congress — unit-pricing  and  open- 
dating — disprove  the  thesis  that  con- 
sumer programs  are  necessarily  costly 
and  an  inconvenience  to  business. 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  which  is  the  Na- 
tion's second  largest  supermarket  chain, 
has  been  unit-pricing  and  open-dating 
many  of  their  food  products  since  early 
1970.  The  vice  president  of  Safeway  for 
accounting,  recently  spoke  to  the  ques- 
tion of  costs  of  consimier  programs  and 
their  effect  on  store  operations. 

His  conclusions  are  that  unit-pricing 
and  open-dating  add  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  the  cost  of  doing  business  and, 
in  fact,  facilitate  stock  rotation  and 
freshness  control  for  the  retailer.  I  con- 
sider this  finding  to  be  exceedingly  im- 
portant. While  It  may  not  apply  to  every 
retail  operation  or  to  every  consumer 
program,  his  conclusion  shows  that  there 
can  be  a  commonality  of  interest  between 
the  consumer  and  the  producer.  It  also 
shows  that  innovative  consimier  pro- 
grams can  be  good  for  business  as  well 
as  for  the  eonsim:iing  publio. 

I  include,  at  this  point,  the  full  text 
of  the  remains  of  N.  V.  Lawson,  vice 
president  for  accounting  and  data  proc- 
essing, Safeway  Stores,  at  the  21st  Na- 
tional Association  of  Food  Chains  Con- 
trollers Conference: 

Cost    Aspects   oj"    Open    Dating    and    Unit 
Pricino 

Being  the  last  si>eaker  in  a  conference  of 
this  type  carries  a  great  deal  of  responsibility. 
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My  remarts  must  be  short  enough  to  please 
those  of  us  who  feel  we  have  Just  aiX)ut 
reached  the  saturation  point  as  far  as 
speeches  are  concerned  and  yet  "meaty" 
enough  to  make  t^e  who'.e  thing  worth 
while.  I  win  try  to  do  my  best  to  carry  out 
that  responsibility. 

Today,  it  is  almost  imoosslble  to  look 
through  any  of  our  trade  publications  or  the 
popular  press,  and  not  find  articles,  edi- 
torials or  sta:lstlc3  on  the  subject  of  Open 
Ekatlng  and  Unit  Pricing.  The  very  number 
of  articles  about  these  subjects  is  also  a  good 
indication  of  their  controversial  nature.  A 
recent  survey  of  400  shoppers  in  the  Atlanta 
area,  conducted  by  Chain  Store  Age.  had 
as  one  of  its  kev  questions,  the  following: 
Which  of  these  five  services  would  be  most 
useful  to  you — ojjen  dating,  the  disclosure 
of  the  phosphate  content  of  detergents,  nu- 
trition labels,  unit  pricing  or  returnable  bot- 
tles? Open  dating  was  Included  in  95*"'  of 
the  responses.  On  another  related  question, 
almost  50""'  rated  open  dating  the  most  im- 
portant single  service.  The  second  most  Im- 
portant? Unit  pricing  with  23^; . 

It  is  fairly  obvious,  therefore,  that  instead 
of  "if",  or  "should  we",  proceed  with  pro- 
grams of  open  dating  and  unit  pricing,  ve 
are  being  more  realistic  if  we  ask.  Instead 
"how  quickly",  and  "how  efficiently",  can  we 
in.stitute  these  programs. 

We  at  Safeway  have  been  deeply  Involved 
in  open  dating  for  years,  and  since  1969  we 
have  been  studying  and  experimenting  with 
unit  pricing.  With  this  experience  as  back- 
ground, ni  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
costs  of  open  dating  and  unit  pricing  pro- 
grams we  have  experienced,  their  benefits 
and  advantages,  and  any  unresolved  or  po- 
tential problems  where  they  exist. 

First  though,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
our  interpretation  of  the  terms  "open  dat- 
ing" and  "unit  pricing."  We  define  an  open 
date  as  an  uncoded,  plainly  marked,  legi- 
ble and  understandable  date,  printed,  em- 
bossed or  labelled  on  a  packi^ged  perishable 
item.  In  most  cases,  the  date  Is  the  store's 
pull  date.  Indicating  the  last  day  the  Item 
can  be  sold  after  which  It  must  be  removed 
from  the  shelf  and  destroyed.  On  some  Items 
the  date  may  be  a  p)ack  date,  rather  than  a 
pull  date. 

Unit  pricing,  (or  dual  pricing)  seems  to  be 
well  enough  understood  as  the  retail  price 
of  an  Item  relative  to  some  stated  unit  of 
measure,  be  it  pint,  pound,  square  foot,  or 
some  other  appropriate  base.  It  Is  Important, 
however,  that  the  base  unit  used  for  any 
commodity  be  the  same  for  ail  Items  In  that 
commodity  grouping,  and  be  a  common,  fa- 
miliar measure. 

Alt^ough  open  dating  and  unit  pricing 
have  some  similar  aspects,  they  are  more  dif- 
ferent than  «aike,  so  III  treat  them  sep- 
arately. 

OPEN    DATING 

I'll  start  with  the  easier  one — open  dat- 
ing. For  over  thirty  years  Safeway  has  been 
open  dating  perishable  Items  which  we 
either  i-ianufacture  or  process  ourselves. 
Frankly,  we  wish  every  food  producer  used 
an  open-dating  system  similar  to  ours.  We 
are  currently  working  with  our  suppliers  to- 
ward that  end. 

Our  reason  for  favoring  open  dates  is  sim- 
ply this :  It  Is  much  faster  and  more  accurate 
for  store  personnel  to  use  open  dates  rather 
than  encoded  datae,  for  two- vital  store  re- 
sponslbUltles :  »toek  rotation  and  freshness 
control. 

Basically,  there  are  no  significantly  greater 
costs  inherent  In  open  dating  as  compared  to 
any  other  kinds  of  dating  system.  All  pro- 
ducers of  perishable  food  must  date  their 
products  In  one  way  '^r  another  anyway.  It  Is 
in  conversion  from  coded  datea  to  open  dates 
that  some  costs  may  ariaa. 

Although  Safeway  is  not  involved  in  con- 
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verting  from  coded  dates  to  open  dates,  we 
ere  involved  in  an  open-dating  standardiza- 
tiun  program. 

The  costs  of  our  standardization  program 
wi.uld  closely  parallel  the  problems  and  costs 
rf  a  conversion.  Our  open-dating  standard- 
ization has  been  going  on  gradually  for 
years  and  would  have  continued  on  for  sev- 
eral more  years.  However,  with  the  increased 
consumer  interest  In  open  dates,  we  decided 
last  year  to  accelerate  our  program  for  com- 
pletion in  1971. 

We  are  implementing  a  five-point  stand- 
ardization program  to  improve  the  usability 
rf  all  our  open  dates.  It  wtis  designed  to  be 
very  practical,  by  staying  within  limits  Im- 
posed on  us  by  the  nature  of  the  product 
and  our  production  faculties.  All  five  points 
Involve  some  costs. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  relate  one 
or  more  of  the  following  points  to  your 
own  situation: 

1 1  Whenever  possible,  open  dates  are  to 
be  pull  dates  rather  than  pack  dates.  (Most 
fresh  meats  and  produce  are  notable  excep- 
tions.) 

2)  Printed  dates  are  generally  easier  to 
read  and,  therefore,  are  preferred  over  em- 
bossed dates  or  other  dating  methods. 

3)  3  16"  numerals  will  be  used  whenever 
possible. 

4)  Dates  will  be  placed  In  a  conspicuous 
position,  preferably  on  the  maln-merchan- 
dlslng  panel  or  on  a  cap,  or  lid.  — And 

5)  Our  open  dates  will  be  physically  sep- 
arated from  any  required  regulatory  In- 
formation so  that  the  consumer  does  not  con- 
fuse the  two. 

Costs  of  Implementation  of  these  five 
standards,  to-date.  has  not  been  out-of-Une 
with    results    Here   are   some   ex8unples; 

Safeway 's  Brookside  Division  is  one  of  our 
principal  manufacturing  and  processing  op- 
erations. Brookside  manufactures  or  proc- 
esses coffee,  tea.  margarine,  Jams,  juices,  and 
many  other  products.  In  1970  Brookslde's 
remaining  items  to  comply  with  our  dating 
standards  required: 

Re-posltlonlng  of  dates  on  bagged  coffee, 
converting  embossed  dates  to  printed  labels 
and  stickers  on  some  size  of  margarine. 

Re-positioning  dates  on  jams  and  Jellies. 

Purchasing  a  new  date  printer  for  bulk 
tea.  Instant  coffee  and  mayonnaise,  and 

Investigating  several  other  changes  on  soft 
drinks  and  frozen-food  products. 

Brookside's  cost  for  all  new  equipment 
modifications,  and  installations  for  all  these 
remaining  changes  (including  converting  the 
dates  on  shipping  cases,  smaller  than  1"  to 
new  dates  1"  or  larger)  in  the  10-month 
period  from  .■\ugust  1970  to  completion  of  the 
program  this  month— is  estimated  at  $15,000 
or  less. 

One  item  of  interest  is  Brook-  ide's  new 
date  coder  for  the  line  that  handles  all  sizes 
of  mayonnaise  salad  dressings  and  sand- 
wich spreads.  The  coder  costs  only  $400  and 
took  only  two  hours  to  Install.  A  $150  coder 
was  available  but  the  "expensive"  $400 
coder  was  chosen  because  of  its  lower  main- 
tenance requirement.  The  new  coder  was 
purchased  to  meet  our  3  16"  size  standard. 

In  our  Dairy  Division,  milk  carton  dating 
Is  being  converted  from  plain  embossing  to 
a  comblnatlon-lnked  embossing  that  can  be 
read  from  as  far  as  3  to  5  feet  away.  Safeway 
has  over  50  milk  carton  fillers,  ranging  In 
age  from  an  Indexing  filler  built  In  the  1940's 
to  the  fast-modem  rotary  typ>e.  We  have  ex- 
perimented with,  or  are  using  inkers  rang- 
ing in  price  from  $500  to  $2,500  each.  The 
program  Is  90^^  complete  with  an  average 
modification  cost  of  a  little  over  $1,000  per 
filler. 

All  of  Safeway's  ice  cream  fillers  are  also 
under  conversion  to  Inked  dates.  We  de- 
signed and  built  our  own  Inkers  for  $200 
each. 

Safeway  has  JtLst  announced  the  Introdue- 
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tlon  of  Safeway  Brand  canned  hams  and 
picnics.  Soon  these  hams  will  be  sold  with 
an  open  date  printed  on  both  side  panels. 
Safeway  s  open  dating  of  canned  hams  is 
a  first  for  the  Industry.  The  total  equipment 
cost  for  three-dual-head  date  stamps  used 
on  the  three  lines  Is  $700. 

Other  standardization  costs  are  equally 
modest.  Our  bread  plants  are  standardizing 
on  using  either  dated  plastic  closing  tabs  or 
end  seals  in  place  of  tie  bands.  Total  cost 
$25,000.  Cookies  and  crackers  are  converting 
to  printed  dates  in  place  of  embossing.  Total 
cost,  5  machines — $10,000. 

You  can  see  we  are  committed  to  a  pro- 
gram of  opening  dating.  All  the  equipment 
modifications  I  have  described  would  have 
been  accomplished  as  a  part  of  our  regular- 
Improvement  program  even  without  strong 
customer  Interest.  Unfortunately,  we  still 
have  a  number  of  Safeway  Brand  Items  pur- 
chased from  outside  suppliers  that  still  carry 
a  coded  date. 

In  our  30  years  of  experience  with  open 
dates,  we  have  found  no  significant  basis  to 
the  contention  that  customers  will  select  the 
freshest  items  first,  leaving  the  older  mer- 
chandise to  die  on  the  shelf.  In  fact,  the  4 
weeks  following  the  Introduction  of  the  more 
readable-printed  dates  on  dairy  products, 
which  by  the  way  we  advertised  on  radio,  Tv! 
in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  some  stores, 
we  found  that  in  Divisions  using  this  pro- 
gram, our  dairy  sales  improved  rather  than 
decreased. 

Let  me  sum  up  our  attitude  an  open  dat- 
ing. 

Open  datln?  has  turned  out  to  be  a  major- 
promotional  item.  Yet.  for  the  long  haul,  we 
still  consider  It  primarily  as  serving  the  pub- 
lic but  also  as  an  aid  to  store  personnel  that 
clearly  more  than  pays  for  Itself. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  and  enthusias- 
tically support  an  Industry-wide-standard- 
ized, open-dating  system  that  gives  the  con- 
sumers what  they  want,  and  yet  satisfies  our 
own  needs. 

van  PRICING 

Now  lets  take  a  look  at  the  pressing  issue 
facing  food-chain  operators  In  1971 — Unit 
Pricing.  A  moment  ago,  I  said  Safeway  Is 
committed  to  open  dating.  I  can  also  tell  you 
that  we  are  also  committed  to  expanding 
our  program  of  unit  pricing 

Once  again,  unit  pricing  is  not  an  entirely 
new  concept.  Safeway  was  pricing  produce 
by  the  pound  back  in  the  '40's.  and  we  all 
have  been  marking  the  price  i>er  pound  and 
the  total  package  price  on  self-service  meats 
for  years. 

In  mld-1969.  U.S.  Representative  Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal,  a  sponsor  of  unlt-prlclng  legis- 
lation and  Chairman  of  a  House  Govern- 
mental Operations  Consumer  Sub-Commit- 
tee, asked  Safeway  to  cooperate  In  an  experi- 
mental study  of  unit  pricing  in  actual  use. 
Safeway  responded  by  starting  in  September 
of  1969.  with  two  stores,  each  using  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  providing  the  shopper  with 
unit  pricing  Information.  This  initial  experi- 
ment using  shelf  labels  was  continued  for 
10  months  until  It  was  terminated  on  AuKust 
1,  1970. 

Starting  in  April  19T0  (6  months  after  our 
initial-test  store  received  Its  first  labels)  a 
6-month  in-depth  survey  of  consumer  reac- 
tion to  unit  pricing  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Monroe  Friedman  of  Eastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. His  survey  was  Jointly  spKjnsored  by 
a  $6,000  grant  from  the  NAFC  and  a  $25,000 
grant  from  Safeway. 

Included  in  the  Friedman  survey  was  a 
background  study  of  two  other  Safeway 
stores,  similar  In  character  to  the  test  stores, 
but  not  participating  In  the  unlt-prlclng  ex- 
periment. The  background  study  examined 
the  influences  of  certain  pricing  and  pack- 
aging practices  on  the  consumer's  ability  to 
make  effective  price  comparisons. 
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The  completed  Friedman  Report  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  last  April 
15.  I  have  several  copies  available  If  you  are 
interested. 

I  don't  believe  a  detailed  review  of  our  ex- 
periment or  of  Dr.  Friedman's  Report  Is 
necessary  here.  I  think  it  Is  enough  to  say 
that  these  experiences  indicated  to  us  that 
unit  pricing  Is  of  significant  value  and  in- 
terest to  the  coDBumer.  Admittedly,  unit 
pricing  does  and  will  present  problems  but 
the  benefits  seem  far  more  significant.  It  also 
seems  obvious  that  other  food  chains  recog- 
nize many  advantages  since  Jewel  Tea,  Star 
Markets,  Kroger,  Oiant,  Kohl's  and  many 
others  have  instituted  or  are  In  the  process 
of  Installing  a  unlt-prlclng  system  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

We  believe  the  greatest  potential  may  be 
in  areas  such  as: 

Improving  maintenance  of  shelf  align- 
ment. 

Reducing  out-of  stocks. 

Reducing  the  time  required  for  ordering. 

Reducing  the  time  required  to  price  tag 
shelves,  and 

Improve  pricing  accuracy. 

Certainly,  another  positive  result  of  the 
unlt-prlclng  experiment  Is  that  the  under- 
taking of  this  study  and  the  publishing  of 
its  findings  helps  dlsi>el  the  notion  that  vol- 
untary cooperation  between  business  and  the 
consuming  public  can  never  solve  pressing 
consumer  problems. 

On  November  9,  1970.  three  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  original  experiment, 
we  re-embarked  on  a  program  to  expand  and 
Improve  our  unlt-prlclng  techniques  and 
make  them  available  to  all  of  our  Retail 
Divisions. 

Our  decision  to  proceed  with  a  new  pro- 
gram was  prompted  by  four-equally  Impor- 
tant desires: 

1)  to  give  our  customers  what  they  want. 

2)  to  develop  a  system  acceptable  to  our 
consumers,  consumer  advocates  and  legis- 
lators: this,  too  hopefully  preclude  a  prolif- 
eration of  non-uniform  unit  pricing  legis- 
lation at  state  or  local  levels, 

3)  to  be  competitive,  and 

4)  to  determine  In  greater  detail  the  cos'.s 
and  possible  cost  savings  of  unit  pricing. 

Obviously,  all  four  of  these  pwlnts  have 
Important  cost  Impacts,  but  It  Is  the  fourth 
point,  dealing  with  the  costs  of  Implement- 
ing a  unlt-prlclng  program,  that  we  will  try 
to  explore  here  today. 

Safeway's  cost  considerations  are  com- 
pounded by  our  current  transitional  status 
In  data  processing.  We  are  converting  from 
de-centrallzed  to  centralized  computing. 
Consequently,  In  order  to  provide  unlt- 
prlclng  sysTtems  for  all  our  Retail  Divisions, 
we  were  forced  to  develop  a  separate  system 
for  our  larger  Divisions  using  IBM  360  25  cr 
30's.  another  system  for  our  smaller  Divisions 
using  card-oriented  hardware,  and  we  have 
just  recently  completed  a  system  for  use  on 
our  large  central  equipment  which  Is  cur- 
rently serving  6  of  our  18  U.  S.  Divisions. 
As  a  result,  some  costs  have  been  duplicated. 

All  of  these  systems  have  not  yet  been 
Implemented  so  It  will  be  some  time  before 
all  the  returns  are  in.  However,  we  do  have 
numerous  figures  to  share  with  you,  espe- 
cially In  the  areas  of  system  design,  dati 
processing,  merchandising,  and  cost  of  su^r- 
Ues.  Most  of  them  developed  from  our 
Washington,  D.  C.  operation  which  Is  now 
fairly  well  In  place. 

Today,  under  the  new  program  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  we  are  unit  pricing  Items  for 
all  stores  using  an  entirely  new  and  improved 
label  and  providing  10-base  units  Instead  of 
Just  two  used  In  our  original  experiment. 
The  manhour  figures  for  these  changes 
should  be  typical  for  any  operation  with 
250  stores  assuming  similar  techniques  are 
used 
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Designing  the  new  label — approximately 
two  weeks  stafl  time. 

Programming  for  the  new  label.  Including 
all  testing  and  documentation — approxi- 
mately 100  manhours. 

The  new  label  tised  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
has  been  selected  to  solve  many  problems 
developed  during  our  original  experiment. 
The  new  labels  cost  $3.60  per  thousand  in 
lots  of  two  and  one-half  million,  f.o.b., 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  ia  an  Increase  of 
$1.74  per  thousand  over  the  old  label.  How* 
ever,  the  new  label  is  two-color  Avery  Tlger- 
hlde,  which  is  tough,  should  not  tear  on 
removsJ,  Is  washable  and  so  far  on  testing. 
wUl  stick  to  frozen  food  and  dairy  case 
mouldings.  Because  it  is  so  tough  and  wash- 
able, it  may  last  up  to  6  months,  maybe  even 
longer.  With  the  new  labels  coining  into 
stores  all  the  time  due  to  price  changes,  no 
complete  slore  re-labeling  should  be  neces- 
sary. Nor  should  the  label  require  any  pro- 
tective-plastic cover.  However,  the  new 
programs  do  allow  for  store  requests  for 
replacement  labels  at  any  time.  The  new 
label  Is  the  same  height  as  the  old  one. 
15  16  Inches,  but  its  length  was  reduced  to 
2V2  Inches  eo  It  could  be  printed  5-up 
Instead  of  3. 

A  much  larger  portion  of  the  label  is  now 
used  for  retail  price.  A  special  9-character 
set  of  printer  slugs  was  installed  in  the  print 
chain  of  our  IBM  1403-Nl  printer  at  a  cost 
of  $200  plus  a  monthly  charge  of  $97  per 
month  plus  tax.  These  special  characters  are 
used  to  print  the  large-retail -price  figures. 

The  5-up  label  and  the  programming  Im- 
provements to  go  with  It,  give  us  a  current- 
printer -label  rate  of  36,000  per  hour,  or  about 
7  computer  hours  per  1,000  labels  for  260 
stores.  This  Is  an  Improvement  of  8,000  labels 
per  hour  over  our  experimental  programs. 

In  getting  ready  for  the  new  label,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Merchandising  I>epartment 
to  go  through  the  Order  Guide  and  establish 
separate  fields  for  the  pack  and  size,  and 
desorlpHon,  for  all  items  to  be  converted.  We 
use  twelve  positions  for  pack  and  size  and 
twenty-three  for  description.  This  review 
took  approximately  130  manhours  for  the 
4,500  items  in  the  Grocery  Order  Guide. 

After  the  conversion  of  up  to  5,000  items  to 
unit  pricing,  now  in  process,  we  expect  to 
process  200  price  changes  per  week.  We  an- 
ticipate 114  bours  on  one  computer,  with  a 
total  DP  Job  time  of  2  hours  per  week. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  we  should  have 
6,000  warehoused  items  on  unit  pricing  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  systems  design,  pro- 
gramming and  assignments  of  codes  to  direct 
delivery  items  is  still  in  development  at  this 
time. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  our  two  other  ap- 
proaches to  unit  pricing;  one,  utilizing  cen- 
tralized data  processing  for  Divisions  con- 
verted to  our  DP  Center  In  Oakland,  and  the 
other  designed  for  smaller  Divisions  using 
small  card  or  disk  computers. 

Because  both  these  approaches  are  still  In 
the  test  phase,  leas  coat  data  is  available.  But 
I  believe  I  have  some  figures  of  interest  to 
you. 

The  central  and  small  systems  have  been 
programmed  to  produce  an  entirely  different 
label  than  Washington's.  Instead  of  a  6-up 
label  using  special  number-forming  char- 
acters in  their  printer  chains,  the  central 
and  small  systems  produce  a  3-up  label 
measttrlng  4%"  x  1",  vrtth  the  retail  price 
shown  on  the  label  by  a  pattern  of  blobs. 

The  first  high-speed  print  train  (1403-Nl — 
1100  XjPM)  was  modified  for  $205  plus  art 
work,  matrix  charge,  and  slugs  to  a  total  of 
$535.  The  Oakland  Center  print  chain  (1403- 
Mod  2 — 600  LPM)  for  $343  Including  these 
extra  charges  and  the  small  slow  speed  (2203 
type  bar  printer)  was  modified  for  $315.  Sub- 
sequent modifications  to  each  will  cost  ap- 
proximately 50%  of  this  original  figure. 
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All  these  systems  are  printer  bound  when 
producing  labels.  Connected  to  Central,  a 
Division  with  a  fast  (1403-Nl)  printer  rim- 
nlng  1,000  lines  per  minute,  will  produce 
3-up  labels  at  30,000  p>er  hour,  and  the  slower 
(2203)  printer  can  muster  9,000  per  hour, 
running  about  800  lines  per  minute  effective. 
If  you  recall,  the  6-up  label  arrangement, 
running    on    a    1403-Nl    printer,    produced 

Although  the  central  and  indenendent 
36,000  labels  per  hour. 

3-up  approach  could  produce  any  type  label, 
oior  current  testing  is  all  with  a  perforated 
stiff  paper  labd  with  no  adhesive  whatso- 
ever. The  paper  label  Is  considerably  cheaper, 
costing  only  70<  per  thousand  in  lots  of  3 
million,  as  ocHnpared  to  the  $3.50  i>er  thou- 
sand for  the  smaller  pressure  sensitive  label. 

Mounting  time  for  paper  laJaels  Is  still  un- 
tested. But  additional  material  and  labor 
costs  may  be  Invcdved  In  that  paper  labels 
may  need  a  jflastlc  cover  to  keep  them  clean 
and  In  place.  One  type  cover,  a  clear-plastic 
strip  used  In  two-foot  lengths,  is  being  con- 
sidered. This  strip  fits  standard-shelf  mould- 
ings and  costs  about  3.2<  per  foot.  Paper 
labels  may  also  require  a  plastic  sleeve  for 
mounting  to  shelf-tag  mouldings  in  other 
than  a  1"  size.  In  many  cases  the  pap>er  label 
may  work  out  very  well  and  very  cheaply 
used  "as  is". 

Both  type  labels  give  the  same  basic  In- 
formation but  in  different  format.  Both,  we 
feel,  are  excellent  in  design  and  easy  for  the 
consumer  to  use. 

The  central  system  is  the  most  complete  In 
that  It  offers  14  base  unite:  pound,  pint, 
quart,  etc.  The  central  system  also  allows  for 
255  conversion  factors,  46  of  which  are  stand- 
ard and  currently  programmed.  Of  the  255, 
each  Division  will  have  available  180  conver- 
sion factors  they  may  use  as  they  wish  tv> 
meet  special  conditions. 

The  central  syst«n  has  required  approxi- 
mately 16  man  weeks  of  systems  design  and 
programming  effort,  excluding  senior  staff 
time  In  label  design.  Approximately  4  hours 
at  $150  per  hour  were  used  for  program  com- 
pilation Sknd  testing. 

The  small-independent  system  required  12 
man  weeks  of  system  design/programming. 
However,  some  of  this  time  was  used  for  im- 
proving a  file-maintenance  procedure  on  the 
Mod  20  card  systems  for  effective  use  with 
imlt  pricing. 

The  procedure  for  processing  price  changes 
in  all  Divisions  should  be  slmUar  but  be- 
cause Safeway's  Divisions  operate  quite  Inde- 
pendently to  meet  local  conditions,  there 
could  be  differences  in  schedules,  number  of 
price  changes  per  week,  method  used  for 
mailing  labels,  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
overall  cost  of  operation. 

Although  the  4V4"  x  1"  paper  label  is 
the  present  corporate  "standard",  the  final 
decision  of  label  design,  material  and  mount- 
ing styles  must  await  further  cost  studies 
and  measurement  of  customer  reaction. 

In  summing  up  the  cost  aspects  of  unit 
pricing,  I  wo\ild  like  to  leave  you  with  these 
thoughts.  Many  retailers  feel  that  unit  pric- 
ing will  ultimately  raise  food  prices  because 
of  expenses  involved  in  maintaining  such  a 
system  and  point  to  many  problems  includ- 
ing price  fiuctuatlons  and  temporary  price 
reductions  or  advertised  specials.  We  agree 
that  we  have  not  yet  faced  some  of  these 
questions  squarely,  but  based  on  our  experi- 
ence to  date,  we  still  hold  to  our  original 
assessment,  that  unit  pricing  may  not 
Increase  costs  ...  it  may  even  eventually  pay 
for  Itself.  Although  others  and  ourselves  are 
attempting  to  account  accurately  for  the  cost 
of  installing  unit  pricing,  the  net  gain  or  ex- 
pense must  be  tempered  by  a  careful  study 
and  weighing  of  the  intangibles,  so  many  of 
which  are  tied  to  today's  "consumer  aware- 
ness". 

Thank  you. 
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J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  WARNS  OP  RED 
CHINESE  SUBVERSION  IN  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtmiAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  pro- 
vocative and  enlightening  article  in  the 
VFW  magazine  for  June  1971,  entitled, 
"Mao's  Red  Shadows  in  America."  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reports  on  Uie 
subversive  activities  of  the  Red  Chinese 
agents  in  the  United  States.  He  also  re- 
counts activities  for  violent  revolution 
including  guerrilla  warfare  of  pro-Maoist 
groups  such  as  the  Revolutionary  Union 
and  Progressive  Labor  Party. 

This  timely  account  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
points  out  the  critical  need  for  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity as  well  as  for  rigid  laws  to  protect 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  States. 

It  also  indicates  the  folly  of  conduct- 
ing trade  relations  and  "cultural  ex- 
changes" with  Red  China. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Hoover's  arti- 
cle: 

Mao's  Red  Sh.\doW3  in  Ajczrica 

(By    John    Edgar    Hoover.    Director    Federal 

Bureau    of    Investigation,    CTrUted    States 

Department  of  Justice)  • 

Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Bed  Chinese  dictator. 

Is  sjme  6,000  mUes  from  the  United  States 

But   the  shadows  of  pro-Peking  subversion 

are  daily  becoming  a  more  serious  problem 

in  this  country. 

KXAMPLE    1 

It  was  a  warm  evening  in  May.  In  a  city 
not  far  from  San  Francisco  several  cars  drove 
through  a  suburban  area  and  then  parked. 
Their  occupants  hurried  Into  an  attractive 
small  home.  A  friendly  gathering  of  people. 

But,  not  quite.  This  was  a  meeting  of  a 
"collective"  (or  cell)  of  the  Revolutionary 
Union  (RU).  a  group  dedicated  to  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  doctrine  of  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
revolution. 

Inside,  the  meeting  came  to  order.  The 
chief  speaker,  one  of  RU's  West  Coast  leaders 
was  talking. 

"The  RU."  he  said,  smacking  his  first  into 
his  hand,  "Is  placing  far  too  much  emphasis 
o:\  theoretical  work.  Reading,  studying  and 
theory  have  their  place — but  not  now.  The 
times  demand  direct  action." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  almost  caught 
up  In  a  rage.  He  turned  and  slowly  looked 
Into  the  eyes  of  every  member  present,  as  If 
he  were  talking  to  each  Individually.  This 
was  a  group  small  In  number*,  but  hysteric- 
ally dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  Chairman 
Mao. 

The  leader  leaned  forward,  almost  hissing 
between  his  teeth.  "We  must  start  arming. 
Only  In  this  way  will  we  awaken  the  revo- 
lutionary masses." 

EXAMPLE    2 

The  man  had  entered  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  country.  He  was  a  "tourist" 
— there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  He 
wouldn't  stay  permanently.  But  he  had  aa- 
•Igmnents  other  than  Just  sightseeing.  As  a 
pro-Peking  Intelligence  agent,  he  was  gather- 
ing Information  of  many  types. 

In  the  eyes  of  this  spy.  and  bis  masters 
in  Red  China,  the  U.S.  was  the  "citadel  of 
imperialism,"  "Enemy  Number  One" — a 
nation  with  a  vast  array  of  scientific,  tech- 
nological, military  and   other   types  of   In- 
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formation  which,  as  much  as  poeslble.  must 
be  stolen  or  otherwise  obtained  for  use  by 
Mao's  government. 

EZAMPLX  3 

The  woman  was  medium  In  stature.  Her 
brown  eyes  reflected  a  cold,  steel  fanaticism. 
She  stood  behind  the  podium  with  a  shaeaf 
of  papers  scattered  In  front  of  her. 

"I  have  lived  In  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  under  Chairman  Mao.  His  thoughts 
and  teachings  have  brought  success  to  the 
'people's  revolution.'  He  represents  the  wave 
of  the  future.  You  must  learn  more  about 
him — who  he  Is,  what  he  stands  for  and 
what  you  can  do  to  help  him. 

"You  are  In  an  excellent  position  to  tell 
the  story  of  Mao  to  Americans.  Many  of  you 
here  today  are  students.  You  are  working 
with  students  on  college  campuses  and 
young  people  In  Industry.  Carry  to  them 
Chairman  Mao's  message  of  revolution." 

The  group? 

A  New  England  cadre  training  session  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP»,  a  pro- 
Maoist  activist  organization  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York. 

The  woman  si>eaker? 

A  person  very  closely  connected  with  the 
Peking  regime. 

What  do  these  three  incidents  tell  us? 

First,  there  Is  a  variety  of  pro-Maoist 
groups  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
Revolutionary  Union  and  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  which,  although  often  In  dis- 
pute over  the  tactics  of  bringing  about  the 
revolution,  are  working  zealously  for  the 
Red  Chinese  cause. 

Second,  this  nation  today  is  the  target 
of  a  growing  Red  Chinese  espionage  cam- 
paign designed,  among  other  things,  to 
gather  confidential  data   for  Peking 

Third,  Red  China  desperately  wants  to 
make  contact  with  and  Influence  our  rising 
generattoa.  both  ooUege  and  high  school 
students  as  well  aa  youthful  workers  em- 
ployed In  Indiistry. 

Let's  examine  in  more  detail  these  Mao- 
ist thrusts. 

The  two  main  pro-Maoist  groupa,  highly 
competitive  with  each  other,  are  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  and  the  Revolutionary 
Union.  Each  has  Its  own  program,  origins 
and.  on  occasion,  feuds  with  the  other.  But 
both  ene  fanatically  loyal  to  Mao  doctrines. 

PLP's  chief  contribution  to  the  Red  Chi- 
nese cause  has  been  the  "pulling  oil"  of  an 
almost  unbelievable  revolutionary  feat — that 
of  not  only  Influencing,  but  Ideologically  cap- 
turing a  sizeable  number  of  America's  most 
militant  and  radical  youth  I 

Here  Is  what  happened — and  this  tech- 
nique looms  as  a  threat  as  to  what  can  hap- 
pen In  the  subversive  Indoctrination  of 
youth. 

Yet,  despite  this  Old  Left  background,  PLP 
Is  what  we  call  an  Old  Left  group,  that  is.  It 
draws  Its  Ideological  roots  from  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  of  1917  (as  do  the  pro- 
Moscow  Communist  Party,  USA,  and  the 
Soclallat  Workers  Party  or  Trotakylats).  Ac- 
t\iaUy,  PLP  was  formed  In  l»6a  by  dissidents 
expelled  by  the  Communist  Party  alter  bitter 
Internal  dissension  caused  by  the  Slno-Sovlet 
dispute. 

Moreover,  not  only  Is  PLP  Old  Leftist 
(which  means  strict  discipline),  but  It  rep- 
resents the  moet  orthodox,  traditional  and 
dictatorial  Interpretation  of  Marxlsm-Len- 
Inlsm,  namely,  that  delineated  by  Mao. 

Yet.  despite  this  Old  Left  backgrounO,  PLP 
was  able,  through  hard  work,  masterly  ma- 
neuvering and  a  keen  sense  of  strategic  tim- 
ing, to  so  project  a  "face"  of  activism,  revolu- 
tionary zeal  and  youthful  appeal  as  to  strike 
deep  roots  on  coUege  campuses. 

The  Worker-Student  Alliance  (WSA),  a 
PLP-sponsored  coUege  group,  grew  steadily. 
(The  name  comes  from  PLP's  emphaala  that 
students  and  workers  form  an  alliance  to 
bring  about  the  Communist  revolution.)   In 
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June,  1969,  WSA  even  attempted  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  New  Leftist  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society   (SDS) . 

This  attempt  tore  SDS  apart,  leading  to 
the  rise  of  Tactions,  such  as  the  extremists- 
anarch  Ut  Weatherman,  which  were  to  be- 
come separate  entitles.  The  WSA  faction 
claims  to  be  the  legitimate  SDS  and  today, 
with  headquarters  In  Chicago,  It  calls  Itself 
by  this  name  and  Issues  a  newspaper,  Nets 
Left  Notes,  the  name  of  SDS's  former  olBclal 
paper. 

In  other  words,  an  CMd  Left  group,  believ- 
ing In  Maoist  Communism,  with  Its  strict 
discipline,  organizational  control,  and  con- 
cept of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
was  able  to  Influence  and  control  students 
who,  caught  up  In  the  mood  of  New  Left 
extremism,  were  denouncing  the  "tyrannical 
Establishment"  and  demanding  more  "free- 
dom!" 

Surely.  PLP's  exploit  must  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  paradoxical  In 
Marxist  history  In  this  oovmtry. 

In  late  December  last  year,  WSA-SDS  held 
a  national  convention  in  Chicago,  with  an 
estimated  900  to  1,000  registered. 

PLP's  newspap)er.  Challenge,  headlined  the 
proceedings:  "Best  SDS  Convention:  'Work- 
er-Student Unity  Is  Key  to  Victory;'"  and 
wrote: 

"Over  a  thousand  students  came  from 
dozens  and  dozens  of  schools  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  country  .  .  .  This  convention 
showed  that  SDS  is  a  strong  and  growing  or- 
ganization composed  of  students  who  want 
to  ally  with  workers,  and  NOT  a  group  of 
crazy  terrorists." 

As  part  of  the  convention  proceedings, 
delegates  conducted  on-the-street  agitation, 
handed  out  PLP  literature,  made  personal 
contact  with  workers: 

"Nea.rly  400,000  flyers  were  handed  out 
Many  students  on  the  brigades  (organized 
by  the  convention)  passed  out  PLP  leaflets 
All  100.000  PLP  flyers  were  given  out  In  the 
first  two  days,  6,000  Challenges  were  sold, 
and  over  600  workers  from  the  communities 
and  factories  gave  us  their  names  and  phone 
numbers  so  that  we  would  work  together  In 
the  future." 

Here  Is  a  pro-Maoist  group,  active  on  cam- 
puses, which  says,  among  other  things: 

"We  see  that  millions  are  awakening  to  the 
need  to  seize  power  and  set  up  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  working  class  .  .  ."  Resist  the 
military:  fight  ROTC  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions. Agitate  Inside  the  armed  forces  If 
drafted:  "There  are  many  ways  of  resistance 
within  the  Army,  literature,  discussions,  or- 
ganized rebellions,  sabotage."  Disrupting  the 
courts:  "Carry  the  struggle  to  the  courts — 
turn  the  oourt  Into  a  pKJlltlcal  forum  .  .  ." 
Hate  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  en- 
forcement offlcer.  Indoctrinate  the  workers  In 
Industry  with  Maoist  Communism.  Make  the 
university  an  agency  for  propagandizing  the 
revolution. 

Membership  of  the  pvarent  PLP  group  Is  not 
large,  running  over  300.  However,  through 
the  WSA-SDS.  this  pro-Maoist  organization 
Is  able  to  reach  thousands  of  young  people, 
especially  on  campiises.  It  Is  known,  for  ex- 
ample, that  PLP  maintains  close  contact  with 
pro-Red  Chinese  organizations  abroad.  The 
Chinese  Oommunlsts  subsidize  the  PLP 
through  the  purchase  of  Its  publications. 
PLP  leaders  have  been  In  periodic  contact 
with  Chinese  agencies  and  these  leaders  on 
occasion  have  visited  the  Chinese  mainland. 

No  wonder  PLP  proudly  sent  greetings  to 
Mao  Tse-tung  last  fall  on  the  occasion  of  the 
2l8t  anniversary  of  his  regime's  seizure  of 
power. 

What  about  PLP  and  WSA-SDS  opinion 
regarding  the  use  of  violence? 

Being  Old  Leftists,  they  are  not  opposed 
In  principle  to  violence,  but  they  do  not  feel 
the  time  Is  yet  ripe  for  Its  use  to  bring  about 
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a  revolution.  Hence,  they  oppose  the  anar- 
chist style  of  Weatherman  violence: 

"SDS  is  not  against  violence,"  says  an 
article  In  New  Left  Notes,  "but  we  oppose  the 
mindless  violence  of  small  terrorist  grotips 
Isolated  from  the  people,  lashing  out  In  frus- 
tration at  friend  and  enemy  alike.  This  In- 
cludes aimless  property  destruction  and  at- 
tacking other  students  and  workers  on 
campus." 

A  growing  minority  Inside  PLP  and  WSA- 
SDS,  however,  is  chafing  at  this  policy  of 
nonviolence.  This  group  feels  that  violence 
is  needed  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
the  hated  Establishment.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  outcome  of  this  internal  argument. 

The  second  major  Maoist  group's  empha- 
sis, is  on  violence.  The  Revolutionary  Union 
believes  guerrilla  warfare  Is  essential  to  rev- 
olutionary action: 

"We  recognize  the  need  for  organized 
armed  struggle  against  the  power  of  the 
state  .  .  ."  "The  people  must  be  armed  .  .  ." 
"The  organized  repressive  violence  of  the 
state  (police)  must  be  met  with  the  orga- 
nized revolutionary  violence  of  the  people." 

As  one  observer  commented,  RU's  poUcy  Is 
"g  l>efore  p" — guns  before  politics! 

FBI  investigation  reflects  that  RU  mem- 
bers have  accumulated  weapons  and  have 
engaged  in  firearms  and  guerrilla  warfare 
training. 

Originally  based  In  the  San  Francisco  area, 
RU  has  now  spread  to  other  cities.  In  the 
South,  Midwest  and  East. 

Membership  Is  not  large,  perht^is  several 
hundred.  Adherents  have  come  from  former 
members  of  the  Conmiunlst  Party,  USA.  At 
the  same  time,  RU  has  been  successful  In 
attracting  both  high  school  and  college  activ- 
ists. One  youthfiil  member  of  RU  claims  to 
ha\-e  lived  in  China  and  participated  In  Mao's 
Infamous  Red  Ouards.  Key  leadership  has 
been  given  to  RU  by  self-styled  Intellectuals. 

The  RU  has  been  rent  recently  by  a  vio- 
lent dispute  on  the  question,  "When  the 
revolution?" 

In  late  1970,  a  splinter  group,  caUing  Itself 
Venceremos,  split  from  the  parent  RU.  This 
group  feels  that  RU  Is  hesitating  on  Its  com- 
mitment to  armed  struggle  now.  preferring 
to  build  a  mass  base  before  an  actual  In- 
surrection. In  Venceremos'  eyes,  the  time 
for  an  armed  struggle  is  now: 

"We  believe  that  armed  struggle  Is  an 
actuality  now,  not  an  eventuality." 

These  militants  give  strong  support  to  the 
Black  Panther  Party:  "We  support  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  recognize  it  as  the  van- 
guard of  the  American  revolution.  We  want 
to  unite  with  the  Black  Panther  Party  In 
every  way  possible." 

What  Is  Mao's  fascination  for  these  In- 
dividuals? Here  is  a  man  In  a  distant  for- 
eign country,  whom  these  radicals  have  never 
seen.  They  know  little.  If  anything,  about 
Red  China.  Why  are  they  so  Infectiously 
enamored  with  him  and  Peking's  program? 

For  some  of  the  old-line  Marxists  in  the 
PLP  and  the  RU.  Mao  Is  the  personification 
of  the  "oriplnal  purity"  of  Marxlsm-Lenln- 
Ism.  a  Communist  leader  who  bitterly  re- 
sisted the  Krushchev  brand  of  "revisionism." 
To  these  comrades,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  mouthpiece  in  this  country,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA.  have  betrayed  the  "rev- 
olution." They  feel  that  Mao.  as  one  of 
International  Communism's  pioneers,  alone 
held  firm  to  the  original  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples of  Lenin  and  his  successor.  Stalin. 

To  these  adherents,  Mao  Is  a  mai  of  the 
"old  school."  believing  In  discipline,  strict 
organizational  control  and  Communist  orth- 
odoxy They  view  Mao's  "Great  Cultural  Rev- 
olution" as  a  purge  necessary  to  oust  the 
decadent  and  the  revisionist  elements  which 
are  gradually  creeping  Into  Communism. 

For  the  younger  members.  Mao  (like  Fidel 
Castro  p.nd  Che  Ouevara)    Is  a  charismatic 
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guerrilla  leader  who  fought  the  "Establish- 
ment of  his  day"  and  won.  They  think  In 
terms  of  the  young,  tempestuous,  roniantlc 
guerrilla  leader.  They  feel  Mao's  call  to  arms 
U  what  Is  needed  In  the  United  States. 

All  the  time,  the  red  wind  of  espionage 
from  the  Far  East  continues  to  blow  The 
FBI's  Investigation  refiects  stepped-up  Intel- 
ligence activity  by  Peking. 

Red  Chinese  Intelligence  In  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  Soviet  Riissla's,  has 
a  major  handicap  In  that  Peking  Is  not  recog- 
nized diplomatically  by  this  country  nor  Is  It 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  This  de- 
prives the  Red  Chinese  of  a  legal  base  from 
which  to  operate  spies.  A  high  percentage  of 
Soviet  espionage,  for  example.  Is  carried  out 
by  Soviet  diplomats  assigned  to  either  the 
Soviet  embassy  In  Washington  or  the  USSR's 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  In  New  York. 

Peking  Is  attempting  espionage  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  one  Is  to  endeavor  to  Introduce  deep 
cover  Intelligence  agents  Into  the  United 
States,  trained  Peking  agents  who  clandes- 
tinely enter  this  country  using  false  Iden- 
tities and  Identifications  and  attempt  under 
the  cover  of  being  an  American  to  conduct 
spy  operations. 

Third  countries  are  used  as  bases  of  attack 
against  the  United  States.  The  New  China 
News  Agency,  an  agency  of  Communist 
China,  has  an  ofllce  In  Canada.  Though 
claiming  to  be  a  legitimate  news-gathering 
organization.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  New 
China  News  Agency  serves  as  Red  China's 
chief  propaganda  outlet  abroad  and  has  the 
potential  of  supplying  Peking  with  Intel- 
ligence of  all  types. 

Penetration  of  Chinese  ethnic  groups  In 
the  United  States  Is  also  tried.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Chlneee  Americans  are 
loyal  to  this  country,  and  only  a  very  small 
percentage  are  sympathetic  to  Peking.  Yet, 
Mao  leaders  constantly  seek  to  identify  those 
Chinese  Americans  who  might  help  thMn, 
especially  among  the  younger  elements  who 
might  have  a  sentimental  pride  in  the  so- 
called  "accomplishments"  of  Mao  In  the  an- 
cestral homeland. 

Recruiting  of  agents  among  indigenous 
pro-Maoist  American  groupts,  such  as  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  Worker-Student  Al- 
liance and  the  Revolutionary  Union,  is  yet 
another  method.  The  Indoctrination  of 
members  of  these  groups  In  Mao  Ideology 
makes  them  prime  candidates  for  the 
carrying  out  of  Red  Chinese  espionage 
assignments. 

Spy  couriers  are  developed.  They  are  In- 
dividuals who  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  can  engage 
In  spy  activities.  Tills  also  Includes  the  de- 
velopment of  mall  drops  in  third  countries 
whereby  spy  data  can  be  transmitted. 

We  must  be  alert  con.<itantly  to  the  pos- 
sibility that,  following  an  established 
espionage  pattern,  we  may  find  the  Red 
Chinese  attempting  to  Introduce  "sleeper 
agents"  Into  the  United  States  among  the 
thousands  of  Chlneee  refugees  who  Immi- 
grate annually.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  hundreds  of  Hong  Kong-based  mer- 
chant seamen  who  desert  In  American  ports, 
some  of  whom  vanish  Into  the  American 
mainstream. 

The  shadow  of  Mao  Tse-tung  can  be  seen 
and  felt  In  the  United  States  today.  We  can 
expect  the  subversive  demger  to  grow  as  time 
passes.  The  only  way  to  meet  It  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared. This  the  FBI  Is  doing  through  Its 
Investigations  and  the  training  of  Its  per- 
sonnel. For  example,  we  are  giving  Instaruc- 
tlon  to  FBI  agents  In  the  various  Chinese 
dialects.  In  this  way,  our  agents  are  capable 
of  conversing  In  the  native  tongue,  and  the 
FBI  will  be  able  to  handle  present  and  likely 
future  contingencies. 

Above  all,  the  FBI  needs  the  constant  and 
concerned  cooperation  of  patriotic  Americans 
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such  aa  the  men  and  women  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  You,  as  veterans,  know  the 
perils  of  subversion. 

My  associates  and  I  are  deeply  grateful  for 
the  splendid  cooperation  which  you  have 
given  the  FBI.  To  all  the  readers  of  the 
V.F.W.  Magazine,  we  say,  "thank  you." 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lo'wing  statement  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam J.  Porter,  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  suid  Pacific  Af[{Lirs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  June  8,  1971 : 
Sta'tekent  OP  Ambabsadok  WnxuM  J.  Porm 

TO    HOOSE    FOKEIGIf    AVTAnS    SlTBCOlCMrrTKE 

ON  Asian  and  PACnnc  Avfaiks,  June  8,  1071 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  particular  pleasiire 
for  me  to  appear  before  this  Committee, 
many  of  whose  members  are  close  observers 
of  the  Korean  scene,  and  to  give  you  this  re- 
port on  the  state  of  our  relations  with  the 
R.O.K.  and  the  progress  that  country  con- 
tinues to  make.  The  story  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  now  become  well  known  through- 
out the  world  as  that  of  a  people  who  liter- 
ally picked  themselves  up  frcm  the  ruins  of 
war  and  who  are  forging  a  bright  future  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  It  Is  a  story 
of  close  association  with  their  American 
friends,  who  sensed  In  that  people  the  brains, 
energy  and  determination  which  could 
achieve  such  a  miracle  if  only  given  the  op- 
portunity to  try.  By  a  series  of  decisions  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  the  United  States 
made  It  clear  that  the  people  of  Korea  would 
have  that  opportunity.  The  support  we  have 
given  and  the  faith  we  displayed  In  them 
provided  the  basis  for  the  enduring  friend- 
ship and  understanding  which  has  developed 
between  our  two  peoples.  ITiat  It  has  ikot 
been  a  one-way  friendship,  the  testimony  be- 
for  this  Committee  will  no  doubt  make  clear. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  currently  has  a 
population  of  approximately  32  million  peo- 
ple, who  live  In  an  area  atxiut  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Indiana.  They  possess  few  nat- 
ural resources  except  the  brains  and  the 
energy  which  I  have  already  noted,  and 
which  have  enabled  them  to  develop  their 
commerce,  by  Importing  and  converting  raw 
materials  Into  products  saleable  throughout 
the  world.  From  an  estimated  export  level 
of  thirty  million  dollars  In  1960,  the  Korean 
economy  sent  a  bllUon  dollars  worth  of  goods 
abroad  In  1970.  Tbe  figures  are  Impressive, 
but  they  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  the  Korean  economy  Is  In  b«lance.  The 
cost  of  equipping  Korean  Industry  has  t>een 
great,  and  ourrentiy  the  burden  of  debt 
which  the  Korean  Oovernment  must  service 
weighs  heavily  on  the  economy  aa  a  whole. 
Korea  Is  still  definitely  In  the  period  of 
equipping  herself,  but  a  com.blnatlon  of  care- 
ful management  and  Intenud  stability,  for 
both  of  which  President  Park  can  JustUy 
claim  much  credit,  has  given  sound  reason 
to  hope,  and  even  to  predict,  that  the  country 
has  a  bright  future. 

The  encouragement  we  derive  trom  Korean 
success  has  a  practical  side,  in  that  It  baa 
made  It  possible  for  us  to  lessen  our  con- 
tribution to  that  country.  For  example,  direct 
cash  support  for  the  Korean  budget  has  dis- 
appeared from  our  aid  effort;  Investment  loan 
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funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  Government  have 
sharply  diminished  In  favor  of  funds  pro- 
vided on  normal  commercial  termi  by  regu- 
lar sources  of  International  finance;  Korea 
has  undertaken  to  settle  her  war  surplus 
property  debt  on  a  regular  schedule  saus- 
factory  to  us;  Korea  has  begun  to  assume 
the  costs  of  certain  Items  hitherto  provided 
through  our  military  aid  programs. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  the  U.S. 
win  have  provided  somewhat  over  five  billion 
dollars  in  bilateral  economic  sisslstance:  $2.9 
billion  was  provided  through  AID  or  its 
predecessor  agencies  and  $1.3  bUllon  in  PL- 
480  assistance.  Other  programs,  mainly  of  a 
relief  nature  In  earlier  years,  provided  the 
balance.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  we  expect  bi- 
lateral economic  assistance  to  total  $59  mil- 
lion by  AID  and  $89  million  from  PL-480 
for  a  total  of  $148  million.  The  major  em- 
phasis of  current  programs  is  in  agricultural 
development. 

On  the  military  side,  our  contribution  to 
Korean  security  In  the  form  of  manpower 
has  Just  been  cut  by  20,000  men;  and  now 
Koreans  man  the  entire  151-mile  stretch  of 
the  DMZ,  except  for  the  small  Panmunjom 
sector.  The  redeployment  of  American  troops 
from  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  where  they  had 
stood  guard  for  almost  twenty  years,  was  a 
carefiilly  considered  move  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  reached 
the  point  In  a  military  and  Industrial  sense 
where  It  could  and  should  assume  Increased 
responsibility  for  Its  own  defense.  That  as- 
sumption fitted  well  the  basic  concept  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  as  well  eis  President 
Park's  belief  that  Korea  would  and  should 
become  more  self-reliant  as  her  strength 
grew.  The  Congress  agreed  that  redeploy- 
ment and  reduction  of  American  troops  In 
Korea  should  be  accompanied  by  a  program 
to  modernize  Korean  forces,  and  appropri- 
ated funds  to  get  such  a  program  underway. 
This  Congressional  action  reassured  our  Ko- 
rean friends,  who  Interpreted  It  as  meaning 
that  changes  In  our  troop  dispositions  did 
not  mean  any  lessening  of  our  interest  in 
their  security. 

Security  problems  remain,  however,  stem- 
ming, as  the  Committee  Is  aware,  from  the 
division  of  the  country  Into  two  parts  whose 
communication  with  each  other  unfortu- 
nately consists  largely  of  Invective  and  har- 
assment. Incidents  are  fewer  in  number  these 
days,  and  our  insight  Into  their  origin  often 
remains  unclear.  Of  course.  It  should  be 
stated  that  major  Incursions  such  as  the  Blue 
House  raid  of  January  1968  and  the  Infil- 
trations of  armed  guerrillas  Into  the  ROK 
during  1967  and  1968,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
since  then,  were  clearly  the  result  of  North 
Korean  planning  and  execution.  Counter- 
meas\ires  considerably  Improved  the  security 
situation  In  the  South,  particularly  when 
the  Korean  Government  decided  to  rely  on 
Its  people  to  detect  and  engage  guerrilla 
groups  Initially,  and  formed  a  Homeland  Re- 
serve, to  which  the  U.S.  made  a  contribu- 
tion of  700.000  light  weapons,  for  that  pur- 
pose. Today  the  Homeland  Reserve  stands 
at  2  7  million.  Their  weapons  are  kept  at  the 
ready  and  are  stored  In  local  police  stations 
for  Immediate  use. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment continues  to  rtatlpn  approx'matelv  50  - 
000  troops  In  the  Republic  of  \Mor-Nam. 
though  there  h^s  been  discussion  bet-\-een 
the  ROK  and  the  GVN  about  withdrawing 
some  of  them.  The  United  States  has  sup- 
ported the  costs  of  weaponry,  supply  .->nd 
other  Items  required  by  ROK  troops  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  under  the  provisions  of  a  document 
known  as  the  Brown  Memorandum,  de'alls  cf 
which  have  previously  been  made  available  'o 
the  Committee. 

The  Korean  people  and  their  Government 
had  laudable  motives  when  they  dec.'ded  to 
dispatch  their  troops.  They  desired  to  make 
a  contribution  to  prevent  what  they  felt  was 
a   Comm-onlst  effort  to   take  over  an   Asian 
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State;  they  desired  to  assist  their  ally,  the 
United  States,  in  dealing  with  that  problem 
and  thus  express  their  appreciation  for  what 
had  been  done  for  them  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances.  The  Koreans  did  not.  however, 
dispose  of  the  resources  needed  to  equip, 
transport  and  supply  a  large  force  thousands 
of  miles  away,  and  in  the  circumstances  each 
ally  made  Its  own  contribution,  with  the 
Koreans  supplying  manpower  and  the  United 
States  providing  support  and  equipment. 
That  Is  the  essence  of  the  matter. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  the  fact  that  rela- 
tions between  North  and  South  Korea  re- 
main tense.  The  position  of  President  Park 
Is  that  If  and  when  the  North  renounces  its 
attempt  to  unify  the  country  through  the  use 
of  force  and  so  informs  the  United  Nations, 
then  he,  Park,  will  begin  to  examine  means 
for  removing  "one  by  one'  the  barriers  that 
now  exist  between  North  and  South.  The 
North,  for  its  part,  declares  that  unification 
can  only  come  about  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  Park  Government  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces.  The  fact  that  that  Govern- 
ment was  again  duly  elected  by  the  people 
seems,  for  the  Northern  regime,  to  have  no 
bearing  on  the  matter.  The  Government  of 
the  ROK  has  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
exchanges  designed  to  determine  areas  where 
contacts  might  be  developed,  but  alwavs 
places  that  poeslbillty  within  a  future  con- 
text roughly  in  the  last  half  of  the  1970s. 
At  that  time,  the  present  ROK  Government 
feels,  the  country  will  have  the  necessary 
military  and  Industrial  power  to  face  its  ad- 
versaries In  the  North  with  confidence. 

The  recent  Presidential  and  Assembly  elec- 
tlona  in  the  ROK  showed,  however,  that  the 
Government's  view  on  how  to  approach  the 
problem  of  unification  is  not  universally 
shared,  and  Opposition  candidates,  particu- 
larly the  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  de- 
clared the  government's  approach  to  be  too 
rigid.  In  a  hotly  contested  election,  as  the 
Committee  Is  aware.  President  Park  emerged 
with  53.2  per  cent  of  the  vote.  His  oppo- 
nent gained  45  per  cent  of  the  vote.  The 
Assembly  election  was  also  hard  fought,  the 
President's  Party  emerging  with  113  seats 
and  the  Opposition  with  91  (Including  two 
splinter  groups  with  one  seat  each).  The 
Majority  Party  is  now  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  managing  Its  legislative  program  with 
a  working  edge  of  only  eleven  seats  in  a 
body  where  groups  have  tendencies  to  ma- 
neuver regardless  of  Party  disciplines. 

With  the  Assembly  more  evenly  divided 
than  in  the  past,  it  now  seems  possible  that 
the  future  holds  a  healthier  prospect  for 
the  handling  of  internal  problems  on  more 
of  a  give-and-take  basis.  In  particular,  so- 
cial pressures  are  arising  as  farmers  and 
working  men  are  beginning  to  articulate 
their  need  for  protection  against  drought, 
unemployment,  health  problems,  and  the  in- 
judicious use  of  governmental  powers. 

In  the  field  of  International  affairs,  two 
subjects  seem  likely  to  remain  preeminent. 
They  are  the  profound  desire  for  unifica- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  need  to  preserve 
the  relationship  Korea  now  has  with  the 
United  States.  Differences  of  opinion  are  ap- 
pearing as  to  how  best  to  achieve  or  main- 
tain these  aims,  but  are  unlikely  to  diminish 
their  Importance  to  the  average  Korean.  Also. 
the  question  of  pKwsible  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  grow- 
ing discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  universality, 
will  engage  their  close  attention  bei-ause  of 
Korean  concern  about  the  effect  such  prob- 
lems would  have  on  their  part  of  the  world. 
To  sum  up,  our  Korean  friends  have  dis- 
played through  their  elections  an  example 
of  their  understanding  of  how  democracy 
should  work  that  Is  an  encouraging  counter- 
part to  their  performance  In  developing  their 
economy.  They  have  political  and  economic 
problems  which  will  continue  to  test  them 
severely,  but  the  indications  are  that  they 
will   find   reasonable  solutions    They   are   in 
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a  phase  which  has  been  described  both  as 
moving  toward  Korean  self-reliance  and  as 
a  weaning  process,  but  we  can  clearly  see 
now  the  form  of  a  strong  and  loyal  friend. 
and  the  results  achieved  are  already  sufn- 
cient  to  make  us  proud  of  our  association 
with  them. 


TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times,  James  Reston  has  written  most 
perceptively  about  the  younger  genera- 
tion, and  the  search  for  meaning,  in 
their  lives.  In  an  address  'To  the  Class 
of  '71  .  .  .".  Mr.  Reston  notes: 

There  is  no  way  to  remove  our  dlfR?uI*ies 
by  political  ginunicks.  or  to  explain  'he 
American  dilemma,  unless  we  see  ourselves  as 
a  decent  people  living  below  our  idealistic 
standards  of  public  and  private  life.  .  .  . 

The  discontent  that  is  shaking  the  world 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  politics  alone  or  at 
the  periphery  of  public  life,  but  must  get 
closer  to  the  central  and  Intimate  places  of 
personal  life  and  moral  conduct. 

This  message  has  importance  for  all 
of  us.  not  just  the  class  of  1971.  I  com- 
mend this  item  to  your  attention: 
To  THE  Class  or  '71 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington — The  university  students 
graduating  this  month  have  gone  through 
one  of  the  worst  periods  of  civil  disorder  and 
drug  addiction  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
and  are  now  facing  the  highest  rate  of  un- 
employment In  nine  yesirs. 

Most  of  them  were  born  three  or  four  years 
after  the  last  World  War.  They  were  eleven 
years  old  when  John  Kennedy  campaigned 
for  the  Presidency,  fourteen  when  he  was 
killed,  sixteen  when  the  American  ground 
and  air  war  started  In  Vietnam.  In  shon,  the 
time  of  their  active  memory  has  been  one  of 
unrelieved  turmoil,  change,  confusion,  doubt 
and  temptation. 

Still,  we  need  not  weep  for  them  and.  any- 
way, they  are  not  Interested  In  pity.  Their 
situation  Is  full  of  paradox.  No  generation 
ever  talked  so  much  about  "commitment," 
yet  seemed  so  unwilling  to  commit  Itself  to 
one  man  or  woman,  or  to  one  useful  Job  of 
work.  None  has  talked  so  much  about  the 
great  political  and  social  Issues  of  the  age. 
or  written  so  badly  about  them.  Seldom  has 
so  much  physical  and  Intellectual  energy 
been  combined,  often  In  the  same  persons. 
with  so  much  physical  and  intellectual 
slackness  and  even  laziness. 

They  talk  about  "participatory  democ- 
racy" but  most  of  them  don't  participate  In 
the  democratic  process.  They  complain  about 
the  loss  of  "Individualism"  but  run  In  packs. 
They  condemn  the  welfare  state  but  lean 
on  it  and  praise  the  good-life  personal  hap- 
piness but  for  all  their  activity  often  seem 
bored  and  singularly  Joyless. 

So  maybe  this  new  generation  Is  not  so  dif- 
ferent after  all  They  are  our  children  with 
our  own  features,  yearnings  and  hypocrisies, 
only  they  are  more  visible  and  vocal  and 
open  In  expressing  their  rebellion  about  the 
tangles  of  life.  They  look  and  sound  more  dif- 
ferent than  they  are — TV  and  the  press  hav- 
ing dramatized  the  differences — but  most  of 
them  don't  even  look  or  sound  so  different, 
only  more  Interesting. 

The  commencement  speakers  seem  to  have 
been  talking  to  the  graduates  this  year 
mainly  about  tlie  uar  and  drug.s,  empliasiz- 
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ing  the  astonishing  conclusion  that  these  are 
very  bad  things  and  may  even  be  injurious  to 
your  health.  But  the  political  commence- 
ment speech  Is  not  very  helpful  these  days.  If 
It  ever  was,  for  the  malaise  In  the  country 
among  old  and  young  alike  Is  not  primarily 
political  but  philosophical. 

People  of  all  ages  now  are  looking  for 
purpose  and  meaning  In  their  lives.  The  ad- 
vertisers have  seen  the  point  clearer  than  the 
politicians.  "Something  to  believe  In."  says 
General  Motors,  "a  Bulck!"  But  even  If  Gen- 
ersLl  Motors  and  Mr.  Nlzon  got  everything 
they  want  tomorrow — peace,  revenue  sharing 
Jobs  and  a  Buick  In  every  garage — the  prob- 
lem of  living  without  faith  or  trust  In  a 
noisy,  changing  world  of  commercial  and  po- 
litical hucksters  would  still  be  with  us. 

It  was  widely  believed  In  1914  to  1919  and 
again  In  1939  to  1946  that  war  was  the  expla- 
nation of  the  disorder  of  the  world  and  later 
that  economic  chaos  was  what  disoriented 
the  human  famUy.  and  both,  of  course,  were 
partly  true,  but  after  the  wars  and  the  tri- 
umph of  John  Maynard  Keynes  the  mora) 
confusion  remained. 

Nothing  seems  to  irritate  the  young  grad- 
uates of  today  more  than  what  they  regard 
as  this  outdated  priggish  moralizing,  but  you 
caimot  explain.  In  the  most  practical  cir- 
cumstances, the  present  tragedies  of  the 
Vietnam  war  or  the  spiritual  anxieties  of  the 
age  unless  you  take  Into  account  the  moral 
indifference  of  American  public  and  private 
life. 

Tliere  Is  no  way  to  remove  our  difficulties 
by  political  gimmicks,  or  to  explain  the 
American  dilemma,  unless  we  see  ourselves 
as  a  decent  people  living  below  our  idealistic 
standards  of  public  and  private  life.  Mr. 
Nixon  cannot  reconcile  his  Quakerism  and 
his  war  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  the  campus 
militants  cannot  reconcile  their  Ideals  and 
their  violent  actions  unless  they  reject  the 
principle  of  moral  responsibility. 

The  discontent  that  Is  shaking  the  world 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  politics  alone  or  at 
the  periphery  of  public  life  but  must  get 
closer  to  the  central  and  Intimate  places  of 
personal  life  and  moral  conduct. 

"What  Is  left  of  our  civilization, "  Walter 
Llppmann  wrote  long  before  this  year's 
graduates  were  bom,  "will  not  be  main- 
tained, what  has  been  wrecked  will  not  be 
restored,  by  imagining  that  some  new  pw- 
liticai  gadget  can  be  Invented,  some  new 
political  formula  improvised,  which  will  save 
it.  Our  civilization  can  be  maintained  and 
restored  only  by  remembering  and  rediscov- 
ering the  truths,  and  by  re-establishing  the 
virtuous  habits  on  which  It  viras  founded. 
There  Is  no  use  looking  into  the  blank  future 
for  some  new  and  fancy  revelation  of  what 
man  needs  In  order  to  live. 

'The  revelation  has  been  made.  By  It  man 
conquered  the  Jungle  about  him  and  the 
barbarian  within  him.  The  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  work  and  sacrifice  and  duty — and 
the  '.ranscendant  criteria  of  truth,  justice, 
and  righteousness,  and  the  grace  of  love  and 
charity — are  the  things  which  have  made 
men  free.  Men  can  keep  their  freedom  and 
reconquer  it  only  by  these  means.  These  are 
the  terms  stipulated  In  the  nature  of  things 
for  the  salvation  of  men  on  this  earth,  and 
only  in  this  profound,  this  stern,  and  this 
tested  wisdom  sliall  we  find  once  more  the 
llgh:  and  courage  we  need." 


MONOCACY  RIVER  AND  C. 
CANAL  CLEANUP 


&  O. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1971 

Mr.    BYRON.    Mr.    Speaker,    people 
throughout  the  United  States  this  spring 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  pitching  in  to  help  cleanup  their  lo- 
cal environment.  The  Canoe  Cruisers  As- 
sociation of  Greater  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  Monocacy  Canoe  Club  of  Fred- 
erick, Md.  have  both  sponsored  cleanup 
cami>aigns  along  the  Monocacy  River 
and  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  in  Frederick 
Coimty  during  the  month  of  May. 

On  May  16,  the  Monocacy  Canoe  Club 
under  the  chairmanship  of  George  W. 
Waxter  sponsored  a  conservation  project 
in  cleaning  up  the  C.  6  O.  Canal  from 
Goodharts  Lock  to  the  Sandy  Hook 
Bridge.  Ttie  group  included  37  people 
who  worked  from  8:30  in  the  morning 
and  completely  filled  a  truck  provided 
by  the  National  Park  Service  by  noon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Thornton  were  in 
charge  of  the  project.  Robert  Sell  of  the 
National  Park  Service  provided  the  truck. 
Numbered  among  the  participants  were 
members  of  the  Hood  College  Outing 
Club  led  by  Miss  Doris  Bailey. 

On  April  24,  the  Canoe  Cruisers  As- 
sociation based  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Walter  D.  Foster  of  the  Monocacy 
Canoe  Club  cleaned  up  a  stretch  of  the 
Monocacy  River  from  the  Buckeystown 
Dam  to  Greenfield  Mills.  Eighty-five 
members  participated,  ranging  in  age 
from  4  to  60.  Several  tons  of  trash  were 
removed,  loaded  on  trucks  provided  by 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  sent  to  the 
trash  dump. 

I  would  like  to  commend  these  efforts. 
The  Monocacy  Canoe  Club  and  the  Canoe 
Cruisers  Association  know  how  Important 
this  work  is.  They  have  helped  enhance 
the  beauty  of  an  area  used  for  recrea- 
tion purposes  by  people  from  throughout 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Baltimore 
area. 

FARMERS'  SHARE  OF  FOOD  DOL- 
LAR SET  AT  39  CENTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  xnrKxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  the  cost  of  food  in  the  supermarket 
is  constantly  rising,  yet  the  prices  the 
producer  receives  remain  pretty  much  as 
they  were  20  years  ago. 

Floyd  W.  Emerson  recently  wrote  an 
editorial  in  the  Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch 
in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  on  this  subject,  which  I  would 
like  to  ^are  with  all  of  those  people  who 
read  the  Concrsssional  Rzcobo: 

Farmebs'  Bhaei  or  Food  Dollae 
Stt  at  39  Cents 

Despite  rising  food  prices  at  retail  stores, 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  constimer  food 
dollar  continues  to  change  little,  leaving  the 
middleman  as  the  biggest  shareholder  In 
what  families  spend  on  grocerlss,  according 
to  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Dtirlng  the  first  three  months  of  1971,  a 
department  report  said,  farmers  averaged  39 
cents  of  each  dollar  that  consvuners  spent  on 
food. 

That  was  up  one  cent  from  the  fourth 
quarter  last  year  and  equaled  the  39-cent 
averaged  for  aU  of  1870.  In  1968  farmers 
received  an  average  of  41  cents  from  each 
dollar  spent  at  retail  food  stores. 

Historically,  however,  farmers  have  aver- 
aged nsar  the  40-cent  mark  each  year,  ac- 
cording to  USDA  records. 
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The  latest  report,  a  summary  of  the 
"Marketing  and  TransporUtlon  Situation" 
to  be  issued  in  full  later  this  month,  said  a 
list  of  so-called  market  basket  food  Items 
would  have  cost  an  annual  rate  of  $1,218  In 
January-March. 

Of  that  amount,  the  products  were  valued 
at  9466  at  the  farm  level.  The  farm-retail 
spread,  or  what  mlddlenMn  receive,  was  $752 
during  the  first  quarter. 

The  market  basket  total  was  up  slightly 
from  #1,214  last  October-December.  At  that 
time  the  farmer  received  $448  and  middle- 
man $766. 

Thus,  according  to  the  report,  farmers 
fared  a  Uttle  better  during  the  first  quarter 
than  in  the  preceding  three  months.  How- 
ever, In  January-Miwch  last  year,  when  the 
market  basket  bill  was  $1,225,  farmers  got 
$507  and  middlemen  $718. 

Commenting  on  the  first  quarter  price 
spreads,  the  Agriculture  Department  report 
said  most  of  the  Increase  In  total  market 
basket  costs  occurred  in  March. 

"Increases  were  general."  the  report  said. 
"but  those  for  fresh  vegetables,  hogs  and 
beef  cattle  contributed  most. 

Looking  ahead,  the  report  said  prices  paid 
to  farmers  for  the  food  products  may 
strengthen  during  the  summer  but  weaken 
later  on. 


THE  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  column  by 
Royce  Brier  in  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle which  adds  a  needed  new  dimension 
to  the  recent  public  dialog — some  of  It 
critical — aroused  by  President  Nixon's 
personal  interest  in  the  case  of  Lieuten- 
ant Calley. 

Recalling  an  Army  prosecutor's  con- 
tention that  the  President's  Intervention 
was  damaging  to  the  administration  of 
military  justice,  Brier  also  says  there  are 
some  more  odd  words  in  a  United  Press 
International  dispatch  stating  that — 

No  one  could  recall  when  a  President  had 
stepped  In  prior  to  completion  of  military 
Justice  review. 

The  columnist  writes  that  apparently 
no  one  ever  heard  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  Intervened  by  telegram  In  himdreds 
of  cases  of  soldiers  sentenced  by  court- 
martials  to  die,  usually  for  desertion  or 
sentry  sleeping.  The  writer  also  points 
out  that  the  President  has  the  right  of 
judicial  intervention  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  column,  which  I  recommend  to  my 

colleagues,  follows  in  full: 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Apr.  8. 
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The  Captain  and  the  PKEsrorNT 

(By  Royce  Brier) 

Since  everybody  talks  and  writes  about  My 
Lai  and  Lieutenant  Oalley,  a  few  more  words 
here  may  not  be  excessive.  Some  of  tbe 
written  words,  at  least,  are  mystifying. 

You  recall  President  Nixon  announced  he 
would  personally  examine  tbe  Calley  trial 
record,  and  make  a  decision.  This  offended 
Army  Captain  Aubrey  Daniel,  m,  prosecutor, 
who  sharply  criticized  the  President,  saying 
his  Izxterventlon  was  damaging  to  the  admin- 
istration of  military  Justice.  This  was  a  re- 
markable stricture  directed  at  a  commander- 
in-chief,  though  the  Captain  has  a  right  to 
his  view. 
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But  tbere  are  some  more  odd  words  In  a 
United  Press  Intern&ilonal  dispatoh  analys- 
ing the  President's  intervention:  "No  one 
could  recall  when  a  President  bad  stepped  In, 
prior  to  completion  of  military  Justice  re- 
view." 

Apparently  "ik)  one"  ever  beard  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  Intervened  by  telegram  In 
hundreds  of  cases  of  soldiers  sentenced  by 
courts  martial  to  die;  usually  for  deeertion  or 
sentry  sleeping.  Tbe  wires,  mostly  to  major 
generals  commanding  armies  of  districts, 
read  like  this;  "Tou  are  holding  John  Smith, 
sentenced  to  death  for  desertion.  Please 
suspend  execution  of  sentence  and  send  the 
record  to  me.  " 

Most  of  the  cases  were  "prior  to  Justice 
review,"  in  fact  most  were  only  a  few  days 
old.  The  Army  brass  was  disgruntled,  said 
they  damaged  discipline.  Lincoln  didn't  care, 
indeed,  he  said  he  wouldn't  hang  soldiers 
while  "wily"  civilians,  convicted  of  discour- 
aging enlistments  and  the  draft,  escaped  with 
a  few  montha  In  Jail.  Very  few  soldiers  were 
hanged  In  Lincoln's  army;  most  were  com- 
muted "for  the  duration." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  only  doing  what  previous 
Presidents  could  do,  and  occasionally  did.  In 
scattered  eases.  The  power  of  judicial  Inter- 
vention derives  from  two  simple  clauses  In 
the  Constitution :  "The  Executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  .  .  ."  (Art  II.  Sec. 
1-1):  and,  "The  President  shall  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army,  Navy  .  .  . " 
etc.,  (Art.  II,  Sec.  2-1). 

The  first  obviously  applies  to  civil  cases 
in  the  Federal  courts,  the  second  is  on  the 
point  of  military  cases. 

Evidently  Captain  Etaniel  and  thousands 
who  disapprove  Mr.  Nixon's  handling  of  the 
Galley  case,  haven't  digested  these  two 
clauses.  Both  tradition  and  law  empower 
the  President  to  determine  final  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  without  regard  to  Impair- 
ment of  "discipline"  or  other  factors.  Gen- 
erals and  captains  can  do  nothing  but  ac- 
cept the  finality. 

This  power  is  fitting  If  we  want  a  strong 
President.  He  is  the  arbiter  of  the  public 
interest  and  welfare  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national cases.  These  elements  cannot  prop- 
erly be  taken  Into  consideration  by  Judges, 
juries,  or  other  public  officers  in  non-judlclal 
cases.  The  only  limitation  on  the  presidential 
power  goes  to  certain  Indispensable  powers 
of  the  Congress  expressly  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  la  true  the  power  is  kingly,  but  It  has 
to  be  lodged  somewhere,  and  It  Is  both  demo- 
cratic and  sensible  to  lodge  It  in  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive answerable  to  the  people.  The  alter- 
native Is  to  lodge  it  In  a  committee,  which 
we  tentatively  do  in  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
even  that  court  cannot  make  findings  bear- 
ing on  the  terminal  public  interest  and  wel- 
fare. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FREDDIE 
STEINMARK 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Freddie  Stelnmark.  The  cour- 
age displayed  by  this  young  man  when 
confronted  by  adversity  provides  an  ex- 
ample for  £ill  of  us. 

Fred  distinguished  himself  on  the  foot- 
ball field.  At  Wheat  Ridge  High  School  tn 
Colorado,  he  led  his  team  to  a  State 
championship,  and  while  Colorado  foot- 
ball fans  were  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the 
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state,  we  were  pleased  and  proud  when 
he  won  a  starting  position  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  1969-70  national  cham- 
pionship team. 

Fred  impressed  me  in  many  ways  but 
it  was  his  personal  courage  which  im- 
pressed me  the  most.  Against  the  over- 
whelming odds  confronting  him,  Fred 
plunged  himself  into  his  school  work  and 
became  an  assistant  coach  at  the  Uni- 
\'ersity  of  Texas.  He  was  an  inspiration 
to  his  classmates,  his  teammates,  and  all 
who  came  to  know  him. 

Mrs.  Brotzman  and  I  wish  to  extend 
our  sincere  condolences  to  the  Stein- 
mark  family,  and  particularly  to  Fred's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Steinmark 
of  Wheat  Ridge.  Colo. 


KEEP  LOCOMOTIVES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  n.i.iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
great  interest  that  tomorrow  President 
Nixon  will  announce  his  export  list  for 
liberalizing  trade  with  Red  China. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  will  be  watching 
to  see  whether  or  not  locomotives  a'-e  on 
the  list.  Locomotives,  as  the  Washing- 
ton Post  pointed  out  in  its  Monday  June 
7th  edition,  are  important  because  "Pe- 
king could  use  them — to  move  war  sup- 
plies to  Hanoi." 

More  than  perhaps  any  other  Ameri- 
can, the  President  knows  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam.  He  knows  of  the  suffering  and 
killing  that  our  boys  have  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
who  have  received  a  great  deal  of  their 
supplies  from  Red  China.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  President  would  in- 
clude any  strategic  materials  which 
would  directly  aid  the  enemy  in  killing 
American  boys. 

Personally.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  administration's  trade  moves  in  gen- 
eral. I  do  net  believe  that  they  come  at 
an  appropriate  time.  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  who  will  benefit  from  this  liber- 
alized trade.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  based 
on  what  I  have  seen,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  must  insti- 
tute some  kind  of  trade  policy,  let  us 
maie  sure  that  so  long  as  one  American 
boy  is  yet  exposed  to  enemy  fire  in  Viet- 
nam, none  of  the  material  we  allow  Pe- 
king to  purchase  will  accelerate  the 
deaths  of  Americans  or  our  allies. 

Certainly  if  Peking  purchases  locomo- 
tives from  the  United  States,  tliese  loco- 
motives— which  thanks  to  American  su- 
perior technology  are  better  than  any 
locomotives  available  in  the  world — will 
most  certainly  be  used  to  transport  war 
materials. 

Has  it  been  that  long  since  the  United 
States  foolishly  sold  Japan  scrap  metal 
only  to  discover  the  metal  being  returned 
in  the  form  of  bullets  in  the  bodies  of 
American  soldiers? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  our  trade  poli- 
cies in  the  past  have  been  used  to  the 
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advantage  of  some  of  the  most  notorious 
dictators? 

Do  we  not  remember  that  the  same 
arguments  which  various  observers  have 
advanced  for  liberalizing  trade  with  Red 
China  are  the  same  arguments  which 
were  used  by  essentially  the  same  people 
in  arguing  for  liberalized  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union— which  supplies  80  percent 
of  the  large  weaponry  to  our  enemy  in 
Vietnam — and  to  Cuba — which  craitlnues 
to  export  violent  revolution  throughout 
Latin  America  to  the  everlasting  detri- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  agree  to  allow 
Peking  the  opportunity  to  purchase  stra- 
tegic materials  we  will  indeed  be  fulfill- 
ing Lenin's  famous  prophesy  that  Capi- 
talists will  sell  the  rope  that  hangs  them. 

Marilyn  Burger  and  Frank  C.  Porter, 
reporters  for  the  Washington  Post,  ob- 
served in  their  Monday  piece  on  the 
China  issue  that: 

Administration  officials  are  deliberately 
playing  down  the  East-West  trade  develop- 
ments of  the  past  two  months  .  .  .  One  sus- 
pects that  the  developments  are  deliberately 
minimized  to  hold  down  conservative  crit- 
icism, mostly  In  Mr.  Nixon's  own  party.  It 
may  be  summed  up  in  Senat«3r  Paul  J.  Fan- 
nin's statement  that  "it  is  folly  to  promote 
trade  with  Communist  nations.  They  will 
agree  to  trade  only  when  It  presents  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  steal  oiur  technology 
or  In  some  other  way  promote  their  pro- 
nounced goal  of  burying  us." 

One  hesitates  greatly  to  disagree  with 
the  President  of  one's  own  party.  I  do  so 
infrequently  and  only  when  I  believe 
there  are  grave  reasons  for  doing  so  be- 
cause I  know  the  President  has  a  difB- 
cult  task  in  g-alding  this  Nation's  foreign 
affairs.  I  have  supported  and  continue  to 
support  the  President  when  I  believe  he 
is  correct.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  honorable  men  to  disagree. 
I  disagree  with  the  reasctfiing  which  led 
the  President  to  announce  liberalized 
trade  with  Red  China.  However,  that 
limited  disagreement  is  not  even  a  sample 
of  the  disagreement  the  President  vrtll 
find  from  me  or,  I  suspect  a  majority  In 
this  House,  if  strategic  materials  such  as 
locomotives  are  included  in  the  trade  list 
tomorrow. 

I  believe  Senator  Fannin  has  made  an 
excellent  observation.  I  hope  and  trust 
the  President  will  do  as  he  has  said  he 
would,  which  is  to  seek  coimsel  from  all 
sides  on  the  China  question.  Many  of  us 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  in  the 
Republican  cause  are  ready,  eager  and 
willing  to  offer  that  counsel,  and  indeed 
with  this  effort  today  we  openly  seek 
the  President's  ear  on  this  most  impor- 
tant question. 


WHY    OUR      'GLAMOUR    SCHOOLS" 
ARE  HURTDJO  FOR  MONEY 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  n.Li.vots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
written  and  highly  Informative  article 
about  the  sad  state  of  education  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago  recently  appeared  in 
a  community  newspaper  circulated  In 
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many  of  the  towns  In  my  district.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  facts  and  pertinent  com- 
ments in  the  story  are  Important  enough 
to  interest  legislators  at  very  level  of 
Government  in  all  parts  of  this  country- 
All  across  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  bond  issues  for  education  have  been 
failing  at  a  stunning  rate.  Only  15  of 
37  proposed  boosts  in  the  educational  tax 
rate  were  approved  In  Cook  County  dur- 
ing the  1969-70  school  year.  Another 
survey  by  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation showed  that  48  percent  of  all 
school  bond  issues  across  the  Nation  were 
approved  in  1970.  Seventy-seven  percent 
were  OK'd  in  1965;  89  percent  were 
passed  in  1960. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
the  bond  failures  in  my  district  is  that 
the  current  assessed  valuation  per  pupil 
is  higher  than  almost  anywhere  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Spending  per  student  is 
considerably  above  the  average  for  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  The  average 
teacher's  salary  in  the  areas  discussed  in 
this  article  is  over  $10,000.  The  ctirrent 
teacher-pupil  ratios  are  about  15  to  1. 
The  article  appeared  in  ttie  Park  Ridge 
Herald  on  June  3,  1971,  and  was  written 
by  Ellen  Soeteber. 

I  include  the  article  not  in  support  of 
more  Federal  money,  but  as  a  reminder 
that  bond  Issues  are  falling  in  this  Na- 
tion's afiBuent  areas  because  taxpayers 
are  tired  of  spiraUng  costs  and  lack  of 
return  for  their  tax  dollar.  Perhaps 
rather  than  planning  a  new  boost  of 
Federal  funds,  this  Congress  should  con- 
sider the  mandate  that  voters  have  given 
educators  In  this  country. 

Personally,  I  think  that  we  should  start 
exploring  the  concept  of  running  our 
schools  on  a  year-round  basis  smd  other 
methods  to  make  educatltm  a  better  buy 
for  the  dollar. 
The  article  follows : 

Why  Our  "OLAMofR"  Schools  Akb  Hubtinc 
Foa  Monet 

(By  Ellen  Soeteber) 

According  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  at 
least  100  suburban  school  districts  In  the 
Chicago  area  are  presently  facing  a  "financial 
crisis."  Nlles  Township  High  School  District 
219  announced  earlier  this  spring  its  Inten- 
tion to  cut  47  teachers  at  the  end  of  the 
schoc'l  year.  After  losing  two  requests  for  a 
tax  rate  Increase  Wilmette  Elementary 
School  District  39  announced  plans  to  cut 
35  teachers.  After  losing  a  tax  rate  refw- 
eiidum  for  only  the  second  time  in  Its  his- 
tory, Evanston  Elementary  School  District 
65  announced  73  staff  cuts  for  the  1971-72 
school  year.  Including  59  teachers.  Palatine 
Elementary  School  District  15  is  closing  39 
classrooms  this  June.  And  Park  Ridge  Ele- 
mentary School  District  64  plans  to  reduce 
its  staff  by  54. 

The  names  alone  imply  affluence  to  any- 
one familiar  with  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area:  Evanston,  Mt.  Prospect,  Maine  Town- 
ship (covering  parts  of  Park  Ridge.  Des 
Plalnes,  Olenvlew,  Nlles,  Morton  Grove  and 
R-^Femont)  and  Nlles  Township  (covering 
Skokle,  Llncolnwood  and  Golf  and  parts  of 
Olenvlew.  Morton  Grove  and  Nlles) . 

A  recent  survey  p."epared  by  "School  Man- 
agement" magSLZlne  bears  out  the  Initial  im- 
pression. According  to  the  magazine's  "12th 
Annual  Cost  of  Education  Index,"  the 
median  assessed  property  valuation  per  pupil 
for  school  districts  in  the  three-state  region 
of  Illinois.  Indiana  and  Ohio  Is  $15,400.  The 
current  assessed  valuation  per  pupU  In  all 
four  local  districts  Is  considerably  higher: 
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Per  pupil 

Evan«t<Ma    ^6,500 

Maine    Township "44,200 

Mt.    Prospect 26,300 

Nlles  Township •69,600 

•School  Management  uses  a  1.3  multiplier 
for  student  populations  of  secoudaxy  school 
districts  becatise  of  the  additional  ooBts  of 
educating  a  high  school  student.  The  same 
multiplier  was  used  here  to  make  the  figures 
comparable.  The  actual  assessed  valuation 
per  pupil  Is  (57,400  In  Maine  Township  and 
a  spectacular  $190,600  in  NUes  Township. 

These  districts  have  used  their  wealth  to 
areata  "quality  schools."  Evanston  district 
65  was  rated  the  best  school  system  In  the 
country  by  a  Ladles  Home  Journal  national 
survey  three  years  ago.  At  least  86  per  cent 
of  Malnehi  and  NUehl  graduates  go  to  col- 
lege. 

School  Management's  Index  places  the 
median  expenditure  i>er  pupil  for  this  region 
(figured  with  educational  budgets  only — 
debt  service,  construction  and  transporta- 
tion costs  are  not  included)  at  $678.72.  Any 
school  district  spending  at  least  $802.38  per 
pupil  is  m  the  upper  25  percent  of  the  region 
In  terms  of  per-pupil  spending. 

Again,  all  four  districts  are  substantially 
higher  than  the  regional  median: 

Per  pupil 

Evanston    $1,081 

Maine   Township 'OlS 

Mt.   Prospect 802 

NUes  Township •1,070 

•Figures  are  again  adjusted  by  School 
Management's  1.3  multiplier  for  secondary 
school  districts.  Actual  educational  exp>endl- 
tures  per  pupU  are  $1J86  In  Maine  Town- 
ship and  $1,392  In  NUes  Township. 

Schools  in  these  districts  have  been  well- 
staffed,  and  their  staffs  are  well-paid.  School 
Management  sets  the  median  average  teach- 
er's salary  for  this  region  at  $9,708.31.  The 
average  teacher's  salary  In  1970-71  In  the 
four  local  districts  was: 

Evanston    $10,567 

Maine   Township 12,900 

Mt.   Prospect 9,700 

NUes    Township 13,000 

(E^lmate  made  by  district  business  man- 
ager) 

The  following  current  teacher-pupil  ratios 
include  aU  professional  staS  as  weU  as  regu- 
lar classroc»n  teachers  such  as  counselors, 
psychologists,  librarians,  special  education 
teachers: 

Evanston    15.37:1 

Maine  Township 15.70:1 

Mt.    Prospect . 19:1 

Nlles    Towr,chip 14.8:1 

Over  the  past  10  years  there  have  been 
schools  built,  new  programs  developed,  cur- 
riculums  expanded  and  large  salary  increases 
granted  In  these  toxu  districts,  as  in  most 
Chicago  suburbs.  "I  want  my  child  to  have 
a  good  education,"  was  the  motto  as  peo- 
ple packed  up  and  moved  to  the  suburb. 
And  once  they  got  to  Evanston,  Skokle,  Park 
Ridge  and  Mt.  Prospect  they  said  "Tes"  on 
a  regular  basis  to  requests  for  more  money 
for  schools. 

The  early  BO's  post-Sputnik  era  was  a  time 
of  rapid  expansion  for  these  school  districts, 
In  terms  of  enrollment,  construction,  pro- 
grams and  budgets.  Prom  1960  to  1966, 
Evanston  District  65  won  six  t&z  rate  and 
bond  issue  referendums.  all  by  large  mar- 
gins. In  1968  the  district  asked  for  19  cent 
increase  in  the  tax  rate.  The  referendum 
was  defeated — the  first  time  the  district  had 
ever  lost  a  referendum.  A  second  try  that 
came  year  was  approved,  raising  the  tax  rate 
to  $2  per  $1Q0  of  assessed  valuation — one 
of  the  highest  rates  In  the  state. 

On  March  6  of  this  year  Evanston  voters 
were  asked  to  raise  that  rate  by  45  cents.  The 
move  lost  by  400  votes.  Five  of  the  seven 
board  members  have  said  they  want  to  try 
again  for  the  increase  some  time  next  fall. 
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Bonlta  Harsh,  education  writer  for  the 
Evanston  Review,  said  she  "wouldn't  be  too 
optimistic"  about  the  chances  of  passing  a 
second  vote  this  year. 

"For  most  North  Shore  districts  (referen- 
dum defeats)  started  in  1965."  she  said. 
"(District  66  and  High  School  District  202) 
had  a  massive  building  program  In  the  early 
60's  .  .  .  People  sort  of  went  'Aargh.' 

"People  are  turned  off  on  the  idea  of  all 
this  'extravagance.'  " 

Mrs.  Harsh  cited  what  she  called  the  "ex- 
cesses" of  such  items  as  the  high  school's 
planetarium  and  natatorium,  the  discontent 
raised  by  District  65's  comprehensive  bused 
integration  plan  instituted  In  1967,  and  the 
divisive  controversy  generated  by  the  dis- 
missal of  district  superintendent  Gregory  C. 
Coffin  last  year  as  factors  Involved  tn  the 
new    "No"  mood  of  Evanston  voters. 

District  66  buslnes  manager  Kenneth  Or- 
ton  described  It  as  a  "'We've  had  It'  at- 
titude." 

Alan  Koch,  a  former  education  writer  for 
the  Park  Ridge  Herald,  said  of  Maine  Town- 
ship, "People  In  this  district  want  a  good 
education,  but  on  the  same  hand  they  look 
around  and  see  these  .  .  .  lavish  structtires, 

and  they  begin  to  wonder,  "Why  in do 

we  need  this  tax  increase?' " 

Maine  Township,  which  last  received  a  tax 
rate  increase  from  voters  in  1969,  plans  to 
ask  for  another  one  next  fall.  Koch  said 
he  believes  the  referendum  will  fail.  "Theyll 
get  the  money,  but  not  on  the  first  try." 

Across  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  ref- 
erendum defeats  have  become  a  prevailing 
trend.  According  to  a  survey  made  by  Cook 
County  School  Supt.  Robert  Hanrahan,  only 
16  of  37  proposed  boosts  in  the  educational 
tax  rate  were  approved  In  the  county  dur- 
ing the  1969-70  school  year.  By  contrast, 
voters  approved  32  of  56  such  proposals  In 
the  previous  year. 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association,  only  48  per  cent 
of  all  school  bond  Issues  across  the  nation 
were  approved  in  1970.  Seventy-seven  per 
cent  were  okayed  in  1966;  89  per  cent  were 
passed  in  i960. 

Mt.  Prospect  District  57  last  offered,  and 
won,  a  referendum  in  1969.  Nlles  Township's 
tax  referendiun  last  spring  was  defeated  by 
a  large  margin.  The  last  vote  It  won  was  three 
years  ago.  Neither  district  plana  to  offer  a 
referendum  in  the  near  future,  although 
both  districts  have  made  extensive  staff  cut- 
backs, and  Mt.  Prospect  went  into  deficit 
spending  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the 
district's  history. 

Board  members  in  both  districts  think  it 
wx>uld  be  a  waste  of  money  and  effort  to 
even  try.  One  Mt.  Prospect  board  member 
said,  "There  is  absolutely  no  sentiment  for 
a  referendum"  •^mnag  voters. 

Nlles  Township  business  manager  Robert 
Gara  said,  "Parents  are  In  the  mood  to  cut 
schools  a  little  bit,  whereas  at  one  time  they 
would  have  been  upset  by  any  cuts." 

None  of  the  persons  interviewed  attributed 
the  change  in  voter  attitude  to  a  revolt 
against  students  with  eliAnglng  -dress  and 
manners  or  to  the  way  schools  are  teaching 
children. 

According  to  Gerry  Kramer,  education  re- 
porter for  the  Skokle  News,  "It  has  to  be 
the  recession."  Mt.  Prospect  btislness  man- 
ager J.  C.  Busenhart  said,  "People  are  grip- 
ing about  taxes.  In  Mt.  Prospect  many  peo- 
ple's incomes  are  pegged  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket, and  as  long  as  it  remains  low  so  do  the 
chances  of  a  referendum." 

Mrs.  Harsh  also  cited  the  recession  as  the 
nrevalent  reason  behind  the  tax  raise  defeats. 
She  said  people  In  Ivanston  "like  to  say 
(District  65)  is  Number  One,  but  still  It 
costs  a  lot  to  live  here."  Property  taxes  for 
District  65  alone  on  an  Evanston  home  worth 
$30,000  on  the  market  (assessed  at  about 
$10,500)    are   more  than   $575   a  year. 
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Mrs.  Harsh  said  the  revolt  is  strongest 
among  the  elderly  and  persons  who  send 
their  children  to  parochial  schools,  and  po- 
litical cor.scrvatlves  who  dislike  Evanston's 
extensive   integration   program. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount 
o{  skepticism  among  voters  about  the  real 
extent  of  the  schools'  "financial  crisis."  Ac- 
cord! ;ig  to  Orton.  "We  have  a  psychological 
problem  on  the  North  Shore  .  .  .  It's  dllhcult 
for  people  to  realize  we're  In  a  financial 
bind  " 

Several  persons  Interviewed  said  many 
people  feel  money  Is  being  spent  unneces- 
sarily (or  large  Increases  in  teachers'  sala- 
ries (eEpeclally  If  teachers'  raises  have  been 
substantially  greater  than  a  voter's  own  sal- 
ary Increases  over  the  past  few  years),  ar.d 
such  "educational  frills"  as  music,  art,  drama, 
summer  school  and  counseling. 

The  e.xtenslve  cuts  announced  In  these 
districts  this  spring  have  often  taken  people 
by  surprise.  Evanston's  PTA  Council  criti- 
cized the  District  65  board  for  not  announc- 
iag  pla.ined  cuts  uutil  after  the  refirendum 
failed  The  PTA  representatives  said  many 
voters  did  not  believe  the  Increase  was  really 
needed  and  the  post-defeat  cuts  came  as  a 
surprise. 

"The  defeat  and  cuts  shocked  a  lot  of 
people."  Mrs.  Harsh  said.  "They  really  didn't 
think  their  vote  would  count." 

Some  teachers'  groups  have  also  been  dif- 
ficult to  convince  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  especially  where  staff  cuts  have 
been  made.  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers President  David  Selden  called  the  school 
situation  across  the  nation  "a  phony  crisis." 
The  AFT  monthly  newspaper  reported  in 
April,  "Whenever  a  local  fund  cutback  was 
threatened  last  month,  APT  affiliates  took 
the  lead  In  organizing  teacher  and  commu- 
nity   opposition." 

After  47  teachers  were  fired,  effective  this 
June,  by  Nlles  Township  (the  only  district 
of  the  four  that  Is  operating  In  the  black), 
the  Nlles  Township  Federation  of  Teachers 
briefly  considered  a  protest  walk-out,  then 
dlstrlbiited  20.000  copies  of  a  newsletter  chal- 
lenging the  cuts.  The  teachers'  organization 
is  presently  threatening  to  bring  a  court 
suit  that  would  require  the  district  to  prove 
the  cuts  were  necessary. 

Robert  Je^vell.  administrative  superintend- 
ent of  New  Trier  Township  District  203, 
explained  the  effect  of  referendum  defeats 
in   this    way; 

"In  private  business,  when  costs  go  up, 
the  businessman  raises  his  price.  In  educa- 
tion the  only  way  you  can  raise  your  price 
is  if  the  consumers  (voters)  agree. 

"When  the  public  won't  agree  to  have 
prices  (tax  rates)  raised,  and  your  costs  keep 
Increaslr.g   then  you  have  a  financial  crisis." 


KENNETH  BIENISTON'S  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY  OF   NOTRE   DAME 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  student 
movements  in  America  is  Dr.  KenneUi 
Keniston,  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Yale  University.  It  was  most  appropriate, 
therefore,  for  Dr.  Keniston  to  deliver  the 
address  for  the  126th  annual  commence- 
ment at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  on 
May  23.  1971. 

Dr.  Keniston  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Yale  faculty  since  1962  and  serves  as 
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director  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
Study  Center  of  the  Yale  Medical  School. 
During  this  period  he  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  psychological  and  social 
factors  which  affect  young  Americans. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Keniston's 
books,  "Uncommitted:  Alienated  Youth 
in  American  Society,"  1965,  and  "Young 
Radicals:  Notes  on  Committed  Youth," 
1968.  have  become  classics  in  the  con- 
temporary study  of  the  emerging  role  of 
young  people  in  American  life. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Keniston  is  a  member 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  on  which  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  C.S.C.,  also  sits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Keniston  observed  in 
his  address  that  student  activism  has 
reached  a  crossroad:  It  can  either  aban- 
don ideals  and  turn  to  violence  or  it  can 
continue  the  struggle  to  Insure  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans,  to  restablish  na- 
tional priorities  and  to  bring  peace  to  our 
troubled  world — movements  in  which 
American  youth  have  made  a  great  con- 
tribution. 

Dr.  Keniston  hopes  that  the  Ameri- 
can student  movement  will  take  this  lat- 
ter couise.  But  he  notes: 

It  will  require  not  only  the  celebration  of 
life  and  the  expansion  of  consciousness  advo- 
cated by  the  new  culture,  but  the  hard  work, 
the  persistence,  and  the  dedication  that  has 
characterized  the  old  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  Dr.  Keniston's 
remarks — delivered  in  the  Third  District 
of  Indiana,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent— are  valuable  for  us  all. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Dr.  Keniston's  address: 

The  Agont  of  the  CouNxEK-CDi-rnRE 
(By   Kenneth   Keniston) 

This  has  been  a  bad  year  for  Conscious- 
ness in.  At  the  very  moment  when  its  virtues 
were  being  celebrated  by  Charles  Reich  in 
The  Greening  of  America,  the  alleged  jKieses- 
sors  of  Consciousness  III  have  fallen  Into 
self-doubt,  nostalgia,  introepeciion  and  de- 
spair. This  year,  compared  to  last,  has  wit- 
nessed a  marked  shift  in  mood  The  expres- 
sive exuberance,  the  romantic  optimism  and 
the  political  radicalism  of  May,  1970  have 
been  replaced  by  what  the  president  of  Yale, 
Kingman  Brewster,  has  aptly  termed  an 
"eerie  tranquility". 

The  same  students  who  last  year  were 
working  toward  major  change  In  national 
priorities,  toward  massive  re-ordering  of  our 
goals  and  purposes,  have  this  year  fallen 
silent.  They  participated  In  very  .small  num- 
bers In  the  November  Congressional  cam- 
paign. They  have  turned  Inward — to  medita- 
tion, to  studying  the  /  Ching,  to  communes 
in  the  mountains,  to  macrobiotic  diets,  to 
reliving  the  television  programs  of  their 
childhood,  or  even  to  doing  their  home- 
work. Time  magazine  has  announced  the 
"oooUng  of  America".  And  it  Is  said  on  good 
authority  that  the  Nixon  .Administration  be- 
lieves the  problem  of  student  discontent  Is 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

How  do  we  explain  the  In-turning  and  rela- 
tive silence  on  American  camipuses?  Has 
youthful  alienation  Indeed  become  a  thing 
of  the  past?  And  what  can  the  exi)erlence  of 
the  last  year  tell  us  about  our  goals  and  ac- 
tions In  the  future. 

One  explanation  sometimes  beard  In  Wash- 
ington Is  that  the  calm  on  campus  results 
from  the  firmness,  sanity  and  adroitness  of 
the  current  Administration.  President  Nixon 
has  clearly  indicated  that  he  will  not  be  in- 
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fluenced  by  demonstrations  or  by  public 
opinion  polls — at  least  not  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  A  policy  of  "firm- 
ness" has  Involved  a  crackdown  on  political 
dissidents,  more  extensive  use  of  eavesdrop- 
ping devices,  underground  agents  on  cam- 
pus, mass  arrests  of  protesters,  and  so  on. 
And  "adroitness"  is  allegedly  shown  by  the 
way  In  which  the  Nixon  Administration 
timed  and  press-managed  the  recent  Laos 
invasion. 

QUESTIONS    ADMINlSraATION    ADROITNESS 

I  suspect  that  I  express  more  than  my 
own  personal  views  when  I  doubt  that  sanity, 
firmness,  or  adroitness  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Nixon  explain  the  relative  tranquility  on 
campus  this  year.  Unresponsiveness  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  American  people 
three-quarters  of  whom  now  seek  an  end  to 
the  war  by  the  end  of  1971  and  two-thirds 
of  whom  consider  the  war  Immoral,  hardly 
seems  to  me  evidence  of  sanity.  A  policy  of 
widespread  wiretapping,  harassment  of  dis- 
senters and  Illegal  confinement  of  demon- 
strators hardly  seems  consistent  for  an  Ad- 
ministration that  has  pledged  Itself  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order.  And  the  news  blackout 
preceding  the  Laos  invasion,  like  the  later 
announcement  that  a  disastrous  military 
route  had  really  been  a  victory  hardly  seems 
an  adroit  way  of  increasing  confidence  in  the 
political  process.  In  talking  to  students,  I  do 
not  find  a  sudden  burst  of  renewed  faith 
In  Mr.  Nixon. 

A  second  explanation  for  the  silence  this 
year  comes  closer  to  the  truth.  In  May,  1970, 
following  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the 
killings  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State,  at 
least  a  million  and  a  half  students  were  mo- 
bilized in  largely  peaceful  demonstrations  of 
concern  and  grief:  almost  half  of  America's 
2,500  campuses  were  affected.  Especially  at 
the  most  selective  and  vlsable  colleges,  there 
was  a  massive  outpouring  of  revulsion  against 
the  war.  against  th«  policies  that  led  to  Its 
continuation,  and  against  the  Administra- 
tion. 

UNRESPONSIVE    TO    PLEAS 

But  that  outpouring  of  feeling  and  energy 
led  to  no  visible  results  in  terms  of  a  major 
shift  in  national  policy.  Despite  the  with- 
drawal of  American  land  forces,  American 
aerial  bombardment  of  Southeast  Asia  has 
actually  Increased,  as  have  the  civilian  and 
military  casualties  of  all  groups  except  Amer- 
icans. The  pleas  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest  that  the  President 
should  act  as  a  reconciling  force  In  American 
life  went  largely  unheeded.  The  many  evils  In 
American  society  against  which  dissenting 
students  have  protested  continue.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  only  recently  been 
able  to  announce  that,  in  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Hesburgh,  the  dinosaur  has  opened  at 
least  one  eye.  Last  spring,  students  hoped 
that  they  could  help  change  our  society,  re- 
order our  national  priorities,  convince  others 
with  moral  suasion.  But  many  believe  that 
events  proved  them  wrong.  As  a  result  they 
are  both  exhausted  and  depressed.  Par  from 
being  won  over,  I  think  students  have  If 
anything  become  even  more  discouraged 
about  affecting  the  political  process. 

But  discouragement  alone  is  not,  I  believe, 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  silence.  If  you 
talk  at  any  length  with  students  who  were 
active  last  May,  you  quickly  detect  an  under- 
current of  embarrassment  and  even  shame. 

Many  students  then  nourished  the  secret 
fantasy  that  their  unaided  efforts  might  pro- 
duce a  "total  change"  in  American  politics, 
an  apocalyptic  or  revolutionary  re-orderlng 
of  cur  society.  But  whe  autumn  came,  a  more 
sober  re-appralsal  of  the  possibilities  of  basic 
social  change  was  inevitable.  For  example, 
students  who  had  believed  that  the  Black 
Panther  Party  constituted  a  "revolutionary 
vanguard"  realized  that  the  Panthers  neither 
expressed    the    aspirations    of   most    Amerl- 
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can  Blacks,  nor  were  they  themselves  above 
deceit,  exploitation,  and  racism.  Radical  stu- 
dents painfully  realized  that  a  great  many 
young  people,  especially  those  who  do  not  at- 
tend college,  are  primarily  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  American  system, 
rather  than  to  change  It.  The  understand- 
able result  of  such  encounters  with  reality 
was  a  justified  sense  of  embarrassment  at 
their  own  previous  naivete,  shame  that  they 
had  allowed  themselves  to  entertain  apoca- 
lyptic fantasies  of  revolution. 

RECOGNIZING   VIOLKNCE 

But  even  discouragement  and  shame  are 
not  enough,  I  believe,  to  explain  the  rela- 
tive tranquility  of  campuses  this  year.  Un- 
derlying these  feeellngs  is  what  I  will  term 
a  genuine  agony  of  the  student  movement. 
This  agony  at  root  springs  from  a  new  aware- 
ness that  violence  lies  not  only  within  the 
rest  of  American  society,  but  within  the 
student  movement  Itself. 

Before  I  discuss  the  Issue  of  violence  and 
the  youth  movement,  I  want  to  make  my 
position  clear.  I  am  addressing  myself  pri- 
marily to  those  of  you  in  this  audience 
who  are  a  part  of,  who  Identify  yourselves 
with,  or  have  been  Infiuenced  by,  the  stu- 
dent movement.  In  emphasizing  the  secret 
flaws  and  vices  of  the  student  movement,  I 
do  not  want  to  draw  attention  away  from  the 
real  evils  of  American  society,  evils  which  the 
student  movement  has  helped  pinpoint.  I  am 
well  aware  that  If  we  taUy  deaths,  cracked 
skulls,  or  even  minor  Injuries,  the  members 
of  the  counter-culture  have  suffered  far  more 
violence  than  they  have  perpetrated.  I  make 
the  comments  that  follow  in  hopes  that 
if  you  who  are  part  of  the  youth  culture, 
and  we  who  sympathize  with  it,  can  gain 
Insight  into  Its  Inner  weaknesses,  then  that 
culture  may  thereby  be  made  more  effec- 
tive. For  I  believe  that  If  we  can  understand 
what  Is  wrong  in  ourselves,  then  we  can  be 
more  effective  adversaries  of  the  wrongs  of 
society. 

The  agony  of  the  student  movement  this 
year  ultimately  revolves  around  the  issue  of 
violence,  which  I  beUeve  to  be  the  central 
Issue  of  our  national  existence  today.  As  a 
nation,  we  possess  the  most  terrible  weapons 
of  world  destruction  owned  by  any  nation  m 
the  history  of  mankind. 

Domestically,  we  are  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent nations  of  the  world.  And  In  a  distant 
war  In  a  far-off  land,  our  country  has  been 
implicated  so  far  In  the  deaths  of  two  mil- 
lion men.  women  and  children,  of  whom 
less  than  2  percent  are  Americans.  From  the 
start  of  the  student  movement  In  the  early 
I960's,  violence  has  been  Its  unwanted  com- 
panion. 

VICTIMS  IN  THE  MOVEMENT 

The  civil  rights  movement  was  committed 
to  nonviolence,  but  It  constantly  brought  up- 
on itself  the  violence  of  those  who  opposed 
it.  as  witnessed  by  the  murder  of  three  civil 
rights  workers  in  Mississippi  in  1964 
Throughout  the  leeo's,  there  have  been  kill- 
ings of  student  activists:  students  shot  at 
Orangeburg,  at  IslaVlsta,  at  the  People's 
Park  in  Berkeley,  In  Lawrence,  Kansas,  at 
Kent  State,  at  Jackson  SUte.  Members  of 
the  student  movement  have  come  to  expect 
harassment,  to  fear  brutality  and  even  death 
from  their  adversaries.  Including  from  the 
very  public  forces  pledged  to  maintain  law 
and  order  In  the  community.  Yet  If  there 
is  any  one  goal  that  has  traditionally  been 
central  to  the  student  movement,  that  goal 
has  been  the  abolition  of  violence— whether 
It  be  the  violence  inflicted  upon  Blacks  by 
American  racism,  or  the  violence  which  we, 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  have 
nflicted  upon  the  people  of  a  third-rate  mil- 
itary power  In  Southeast  Asia. 

This  commitment  of  the  student  move- 
ment to  nonviolence  corresponded  very  well 
with  the  particular  psychology  of  its  white 
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members,  most  of  whom  are  children  of  fair- 
ly prosperous,  educated,  humanitarian,  and 
IdeallsUc  middle-class  parents.  If  we  study 
the  chUdbood  experiences  of  such  middle- 
class  students,  we  find  that  physical  tIo- 
lence  was  almost  completaly  absent  dtiring 
their  earUer  years.  Even  death  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  public  landscape,  isolated 
in  distant  hospitals  and  antlsepUc  fimeral 
homes.  If  we  ask  white  eoUege  students  how 
often  they  were  involved  as  children  in  ma- 
jor physical  fights,  the  answer  Is  generally 
once  to  twice  If  ever.  Furthermore,  the  par- 
ents of  these  middle-class  children  rarely 
expressed  anger  physically:  verbal  attacks 
took  the  place  of  physical  assault. 

In  other  words,  we  have  taught  our  chil- 
dren to  express  their  rage  and  destructive- 
ness  In  largely  indirect  ways.  As  a  group, 
middle-class  Americans  take  out  their  anger 
on  themselves  by  becoming  depressed,  or 
express  it  verbally  by  making  cutting  re- 
marks. And  even  if  anger  finally  overflows  it 
overflows  In  the  form  of  words,  of  obscenity. 
But  physical  violence— hitting,  striking 
hurting  other  people— has  been  almost  com- 
pletely taboo. 

trNpaxPAEEO  roB  realities 

This   upbringing,   coupled   with   the   real 

violence   Inflicted   by   others   upon   student 

activists,  made  It  very  easy  for  members  of 

the  student  movement  to  see  violence  and 

destructlveness  as  existing  only  "out  there" 

only  In  their  adversarlea.  only  in  American 
racism,  only  in  American  foreign  poUcy.  An 
obscenity  shouted  at  a  policeman  did  not 
seem  violent,  but  the  policeman's  billy-club 
in  response  to  that  obscenity  was  seen  aa  a 
shocking  form  of  violence. 

What  has  happened  with  Increasing  speed 
in  the  last  year,  is  that  the  denial  of  rage, 
anger,  and  destructlveness  by  members  of  the 
student  movement  has  been  undercut.  This 
confrontation  with  limer  violence  Is  sym- 
bolized by  two  events:  the  murder  of  an 
innocent  onlooker  by  HeU's  Angels  at  the 
rock  feetlval  at  Altamont;  the  killing  of  an 
innocent  graduate  student  in  the  terrorist 
bombing  at  the  Mathematics  building  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  In  Madison.  These 
events  are  dreadful,  criminal,  and  inexcus- 
able in  their  own  right;  but  they  also  have 
a  special  symboUc  Importance.  They  sym- 
bolize the  fact  that  from  loithin  the  youth 
movement,  there  were  emerging  groups  who 
were  prepared  to  use  violence  in  a  systematic 
way  in  order  to  attain  their  ends.  And  this 
violence  emerging  from  within  the  student 
movement  has  forced  its  members  to  re- 
examine their  previous  self -Justifying  as- 
sumption that  rage  and  destructlveness  were 
the  characteristics  of  their  adversaries,  but 
not  of  themselves. 

In  light  of  Altamont  and  Madison,  the 
inner  significance  of  earUer  events  became 
clearer.  Recall,  for  example,  the  positions 
adopted  by  the  Weathermen  and  expressed  In 
their  "days  of  rage"  in  Chicago  In  the  fall  of 
1969,  when  they  marched  virtually  unarmed 
into  battle  against  a  much  larger  force  of 
armed  police.  Recall,  too,  the  explosion  in 
the  townhouse  in  Greenwich  Village,  which 
ended  by  klUlng  three  of  the  Weathermen 
who  were  making  bombs.  Or  recall  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  some  of  the  peace-loving  flow- 
er children  of  the  hippie  movement  became 
embroiled  in  the  sordid  exploltativeness  and 
destructlveness  of  the  hard  drug  culture.  At 
the  time,  these  events  could  be  written  off 
as  exceptions  which  only  demonstrated  that 
the  student  movement,  like  any  social  move- 
ment, possessed  Its  share  of  "crazies". 
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But  in  retrospect,  the  ugUer  side  of  these 
events  has  become  more  clear.  Nominally  op- 
posing violence  and  suffering  violence  from 
others,  some  fringes  of  the  counter-culture 
became  Infected  by  the  very  violence  it  op- 


posed. The  shouted  obscenity  calculated  to 
offend  the  policeman  was  all  along  a  form  of 
violence;  so,  too,  was  the  categorization  of 
the  opponents  of  the  student  movement  as 
sub-human — as  pigs.  And  above  aU,  that 
ideological  argument  which  led  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  youth  movement  to  consider  their 
fear  for  violence  a  "bourgeois  hang-up"  to  be 
overcome  by  the  practice  of  terrorism— this 
was  no  less  a  symptom  of  the  pathological 
violence  In  American  life  than  were  the  police 
riota  at  the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chi- 
cago In  1968  or  our  indiscriminate  bombing 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  brief,  then,  the  murders  at  Altamont 
and  Madison  symbolized  the  end  of  an  era 
for  the  student  movement.  During  that  ear- 
lier era,  it  was  possible  for  student  activists 
to  blind  themselves  to  their  own  rage,  to  see 
themselves  as  happy  exceptions  to  that  mor- 
bid fascination  with  violence  which  affects 
our  nation  as  a  whole.  The  violent  rhetoric 
that  came  to  pervade  the  student  movement 
could  be  passed  off  as  mere  talk.  But  when 
that  rhetoric  culminated  In  murder,  then  the 
members  of  the  student  movement  had  to 
face  for  the  first  time  their  own  complicity 
with  the  very  violence  against  which  they 
struggled.  Woodstock  was  transformed  Into 
Altamont;  Berkeley  and  Columbia  were 
transformed  into  Madison. 

COMINO  FULL  CIBCLE 

The  agony  of  the  counter-culttire,  then. 
Involves  above  all  its  confrontation,  at  an  in- 
dividual and  a  collective  level,  vrith  Ite  own 
destructlveness.  Underlying  the  turn  inward, 
the  turn  away  from  politics,  has  been  the 
realizaUon  that  some  people  in  a  movement 
dedicated  to  peace.  Justice,  democracy  and 
equality  were  moving  toward  the  systemaUo 
betrayal  of  these  very  principles.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  student  movement  gradually 
came  to  realize  that  If  they  aUowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  by  a  rigid  and  destructive 
minority,  dogmatism  and  murder  lay  at  the 
end  of  their  own  road.  The  silence  this  year 
springs  from  a  recoil  from  violence. 

In  a  peculiar  way  then,  the  introopectlve- 
neas,  the  self -criticism  and  self-examination 
that  has  characterized  most  American  cam- 
puses this  year  testify  to  the  ultimate  san- 
ity of  most  student  activists.  Confronted 
with  dogmatism  and  murder  at  the  end  at 
the  road,  most  student  activists  have  pulled 
back,  have  turned  inward,  have  spent  the 
year  "trying  to  get  their  heads  together." 
This  process  of  self -confrontation  can  aptly 
be  termed  an  agony,  fo*  it  has  Involved  de- 
pression and  anguish.  Inner  uncertainty, 
struggle,  and  self -reeval nation. 

I  am  a  psychologist,  and  I  see  an  analogy 
between  the  agony  of  the  counter-culture 
and  the  agony  of  the  individual  patient.  In 
the  course  of  psychotherapy,  the  patient  may 
eventually  come  to  the  point  where  he  must 
confront  his  own  complicity  in  his  misery, 
his  own  Involvement  in  the  very  motives 
which  he  criticizes  in  oth»8.  The  result 
is  a  stage  of  inner  agony,  a  period  of  with- 
drawal,  gloom  and  depression.  The  evils  that 
were  seen  ae  largely  outside  of  the  patient 
are  now  acknowledged  as  existing  inside  him 
as  well. 

valuable    INTROSPECTION 

But  an  agony  is  also  a  contest,  a  crisis,  a 
potential  turning  point.  In  psychotherapy, 
the  recognition  of  one's  own  dark  motives 
can  lead  to  either  one  of  two  outcomes. 

It  can  lead  to  the  termination  of  treat- 
ment, to  flight,  and  to  regression.  The  pa- 
tient who  is  unable  to  look  at  himself  In 
a  clear  mirror  flees  from  his  truthful  Image 
m  order  to  preserve  his  illusions  about  him- 
self and.  with  them,  his  neurosis. 

But  there  is  also  a  second,  more  hopeful 
outcome.  It  involves  accepting  the  aware- 
ness of  one's  own  destructlveness,  one's  own 
covetousnesE.  one's  own  dark  side.  As  the 
acknowledgment  of  Inner  evil  is  extended, 
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and  only  then.  %  more  creative  and  Integra- 
tive process  may  begin.  Without  ceaalng  to 
cppoee  evil  in  blmseU  or  others,  a  man  may 
nonetheless  come  to  acknowledge  that  he 
too  shares  In  complicity  with  evil,  and  that. 
In  thii  respect  as  In  others,  be  Is  bis  (el- 
lows'  brother.  It  bectxnee  more  difficult  for 
him  to  polarize  mankind  neatly  Into  good 
and  evU.  for  he  recognizes  that  In  himself 
both  coexist.  He  sees  the  world  in  a  more 
complex,  lejs  black-and-white,  more  realis- 
tic way.  And  he  becomes  more  eSective  In 
his  deeds,  for  he  Is  less  prone  to  an  uncon- 
scious complicity  with  the  very  forces  which 
he  consciously  seeks  to  overcome.  Prom  tills 
agony  or  self-confrontation,  then,  there  can 
come  a  more  mature,  more  Integrated,  more 
eflfectl\e  person. 

TWO    PATHS    POSSIBLE 

A  social  movement  Is  very  different  from 
an  Individual  patient.  And  most  student  ac- 
tivists are  not  psychologically  disturbed  hu- 
man beings.  Tet  the  analogy  between  the 
agony  of  the  counter-culture  and  the  agony 
01  the  patient  suggests  the  two  possibilities 
which  lie  ahead  for  the  student  movement. 

One  poesibUlty  Is  a  dark  one.  The  agony 
of  the  counter-culture  could  mark  Its  Im- 
minent death.  The  youth  movement  which 
gave  so  much  to  America  In  the  1960'8.  which 
helped  redefine  our  national  priorities,  which 
helped  exjxwe  the  persistent  wrongs  of  Amer- 
ican society,  which  began  to  define  new  life- 
styles, new  values,  and  new  Institutions  could 
continue  to  fragment,  splinter,  go  under- 
ground, be  suppressed  and  eventually  dis- 
appear. Thoee  of  you  who  were  once  members 
of  the  movement  or  who  Identified  yourselves 
with  It  would  then  l>ecome  cynical  and  de- 
spartng.  alienated  from  the  existing  society 
yet  utterly  convinced  of  your  inability  to 
change  that  society.  Or,  unable  to  confront 
the  potential  for  evil  that  lies  within  the 
student  movement,  some  of  you  might  con- 
tinue the  disastrous  process  of  extemallza- 
tlon  that  leads  to  dogmatism  and  violence, 
to  the  dental  of  the  humanity  of  one's  ad- 
versaries, or  to  withdrawal  Into  hedonistic 
concerns  Were  this  to  occur,  your  generation 
would  Indeed  lapse  Into  silence,  but  It  would 
not  be  a  silence  that  springs  from  satisfac- 
tion, but  a  silence  of  despair.  Human  Idealism 
Is  Immensely  fragile:  It  can  easily  be  corrod- 
ed Into  the  destructive  cynicism  of  the  ex- 
Idealist.  For  this  to  happen  would  be.  I  be- 
lieve, the  worst  thing  that  could  befall  our 
country— we  would  lose  the  Idealism  of  the 
young,  morality  would  become  soured  to  cyn- 
icism, and  those  who  were  once  impatient 
and  hopeful  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  their  own  Impotence. 

The  second  scenario  Is  a  more  optimistic 
one.  but  I  believe  It  Is  also  within  the  realm 
of  possibility.  Indeed.  I  *hlnk  that  the  task 
of  those  of  you  who  graduate  today,  like  the 
task  of  those  who  have  preceded  jrou  and 
those  who  will  follow  you.  la  to  begin  to 
make  this  second  possibility  real.  Just  as 
the  Individual  patient  may  confront  his  own 
dark  side,  and  through  this  painful  Insight 
gain  In  compassion,  maturity  and  strength, 
BO  the  recognition  of  violence  within  the  stu- 
dent movement  could  ultimately  strengpthen 
and  renew  that  movement.  The  result  could 
be  a  generation  and  a  movement  more  innoc- 
ulated  against  self-righteousness,  dogmatism, 
morallsm  and  a  secret  collusion  with  vio- 
lence, a  movement  that  did  not  need  to  view 
the  world  as  consisting  simply  in  the  strug- 
gle of  good  men  against  evU  men,  a  counter- 
culture that  could  recognize  the  enormous 
difficulties  In  resolving  the  problems  of  our 
society,  but  without  losing  Its  determination 
to  resolve  them. 

rr'TL'BE  UNParDICTABt-K 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  predict  today  which 
of  these  two  outcomes  will  occur.  Much  of 
what  happens  to  the  members  of  anv  gener- 
ation happens  because  of  events  which  are 
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beyond  their  control.  Tlie  future  of  the  stu- 
dent movement  will  partly  be  determined  by 
what  happens  In  Washington,  Moscow,  Pe- 
king, Hanoi,  South  Bend  and  Indianapolis. 
For  example,  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  a  vigorous  eflort  to  uproot 
racism  In  all  of  Its  virulent  forms  from 
American  society,  a  conoem  with  the  quality 
of  life  and  the  environment  that  went  beyond 
electioneering  rhetoric,  and  above  all  a  des- 
perately needed  renewal  of  tolerance  for  dis- 
sent In  American  society — these  changes 
coiUd  well  make  the  difference  between  the 
two  alternatives. 

But  I  am  here  addressing  the  graduating 
class  of  1971,  and  much  of  what  you  make 
of  the  movement  that  has  defined  your  gen- 
eration In  the  public  eye  depends  on  you. 
Many  of  you.  I  know,  have  struggled  against 
your  more  radical  and  disaffected  classmates. 
Others  have  participated  only  peripherally 
in  the  student  movement.  Still  others  of 
you  have  considered  it  your  movement  and 
have  defined  yourselves  as  a  part  of  it.  But 
whatever  your  position  vis  a  vis  the  student 
movement,  you  have  all  been  profoundly 
affected  by  it,  and  you  will  all  have  a  role 
in  determining  whether  Its  promises  will  be 
realized,  or  whether  they  will  be  corrupted 
and  destroyed. 

DANGCB    CrtED 

It  Is  clearly  not  appropriate  for  a  middle- 
aged  psychologist  to  attempt  to  Instruct  a 
group  oif  Intelligent  college  graduates  how 
they  should  conduct  their  lives.  Yet  as  a 
long-time  observer  of  the  student  move- 
ment. I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not  at  least 
share  my  own  convictions  and  hopes.  I  have 
already  made  clear  my  conviction  that  the 
greatest  danger  which  confronts  those  who 
struggle  against  violence  is  the  danger  that 
they  themselves  will  become  secretly  con- 
taminated by  the  violence  they  oppose,  and 
unconsciously  conclude  in  creating  more  vio- 
lence than  they  prevent.  I  have  made  clear, 
too.  that  I  consider  the  eerie  tranquility  of 
this  year  a  recoil  by  students  from  the  vio- 
lence that  was  beglnlng  to  appear  In  naked 
form  within  the  student  movement  itself. 
B\it  I  see  this  recoil  from  violence  as  a  mark 
not  of  the  perversity  of  your  generation,  but 
of  your  hone»ty.  your  Insight,  and  the 
reality  of  your  Idealism.  And  finally,  I  have 
made  clear  that  this  confrontation  with 
violence  need  not  mark  the  end  of  the  youth 
culture  that  has  defined  your  generation, 
but  could  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new.  more 
powerful,  more  compassionate  and  more 
comprehensive  movement  that  extended  far 
beyond  youth  and  the  universities. 

This  Is  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead.  The 
student  movement  and  the  cotmter-culture 
have  so  far  sp>oken  largely  to  the  young,  the 
affluent  and  the  educated.  What  is  now 
needed  is  an  extension  and  translation  of  the 
values  and  Ideals  of  the  student  culture 
Into  a  broader  social,  cultural  and  political 
context.  Do  not  forget  that  as  graduates  of 
this  distinguished  university,  you  have  re- 
ceived at  least  the  beginning  of  an  educa- 
tion. Your  education  provides  you  with  skills, 
competence,  knowledge,  and  understanding 
that  could  enable  you  to  continue  and  trans- 
form the  youth  ctiltvire  In  which  you  have 
directly  or  vlcarlotisly  participated.  That 
culture  has  been  so  far  too  much  of  a  coun- 
ter-culture, too  much  defined  by  opposition 
to  the  evils  which  you  correctly  perceived  In 
American  society,  too  much  an  outcry  against 
our  culture's  failure  to  fulfill  Its  promises  or 
to  build  upon  Its  achievements.  The  student 
movement,  for  understandable  reasons,  has 
so  far  largely  been  a  movement  of  opposition. 

A   TIKX   rOS   ATmMATIOK 

It  is  now  time  that  It  becomes  a  move- 
ment of  affirmation.  To  transform  the  stu- 
dent movement  will  require  not  merely  the 
enthusiasm   of   Consciousness   m,   but   the 
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professionalism  and  skill  of  Consciousness  n. 
It  will  reqiilre  not  only  the  celebration  of 
life  and  the  expansion  of  conaelousneas  ad- 
vocated by  the  new  culture,  but  the  hard 
work,  the  persistence,  and  the  dedication 
that  has  characterized  the  old  culture.  It 
wUl  require  an  alliance  not  merely  of  the 
young,  the  privileged  and  educated,  but  of 
thoee  who  are  not  young,  or  privileged,  or 
educated,  and  of  that  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans who  refuse  to  ally  themselves  with 
either  camp. 

On  one  issue  virtually  all  Americans  are 
agreed :  If  we  are  in  a  period  of  national  crisis. 
It  is  because,  in  a  docen  ways,  our  society  is 
going  out  of  control.  For  example,  the  tech- 
nology we  created  to  serve  us  has  come  to 
dominate  us,  and  now  threatens  to  destroy 
us.  The  Institutions  we  founded  to  serve  the 
public  interest  too  often  have  come  to  manip- 
ulate public  opinion  and  exploit  public 
anxieties. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  has  a  precise,  de- 
tailed, and  sure-fire  prescription  for  revers- 
ing these  trends.  But  It  Is  clear  that  to  re- 
verse them  will  not  be  the  work  of  one 
apocalyptic  moment,  one  revolutionary 
spasm,  or  one  outcry  of  opposition  and  de- 
spair. It  will  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  of  a 
generation  of  competent  and  skilled  men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  the  hard 
work  of  making  the  best  ideals  of  the  youth 
culture  real  throughout  society,  and  who  are 
willing  to  continue  in  that  struggle  long  after 
they  themselves  cease  to  be  students. 

I  hope  you  will  undertake  that  struggle, 
for  II  you  do,  you  will  find  many  allies  among 
the  rest  of  us,  and  together  we  may  be  able 
to  realize  the  extraordinary — and  still  un- 
realized— potentials  of  our  American  society. 


ADMIRAL  DUNCAN  RECEIVES  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
MINUTE  MAN  AWARD 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTOCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know  Adm.  Charles  K. 
Duncan  since  1929.  He  is  a  native  of 
Nicholasville,  in  Jessamine  County,  Ky. 

Later,  he  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1933.  His  naval  career  is 
one  of  great  distinction.  Throughout  his 
entire  service.  Admiral  Duncan  has  had 
a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  en- 
listed men  and  is  known  throughout  the 
Navy  as  the  enlisted  man's  Admiral. 

Recently,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Re- 
serve OCBcers  Association  for  the  Minute 
Man  Award.  I  Include  the  article  from 
the  Reserve  Officers  magazine  concern- 
ing Admiral  Duncan,  present  Com- 
mander of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Members : 

MiNTJTX  Man   Award 

The  climax  of  the  convention  will  come 
when  Adm.  Charles  K.  Duncan.  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Atlantic  (NATO),  will 
receive  the  annual  ROA  Minute  Man  Hall  of 
Fame  Award,  which  goes  to  a  regular  officer 
making  substantial  contributions  to  ROA's 
objectives. 

Adm.  John  8.  McCain,  Commander  of  all 
U.S.  Forces,  Pacific,  also  will  be  on  the  pro- 
gram to  give  a  first-hand  report  of  United 
States  Military  operations  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Defense  Department  Secretary  also 
will  be  represented  by  highly  placed  officials. 
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with  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Roger 
T.  Kelley,  heading  the  group  of  those  with 
special  responsibility  for  the  Reserves.  With 
him  will  be  Dr.  Theodore  Marrs,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Tlm- 
berlake,  USAF;  Adm.  Edwin  J.  RoUnd, 
USCO;  Oen.  Paul  Freeman.  Jr.,  USA;  Adm. 
B.  J.  Semmes,  Jr.,  USN;  Oen.  John  P.  Mc- 
Connell,  xraAP;  Gen.  Onuff  N.  Bradley,  USA. 

Graduating  from  the  VS.  Naval  Academy 
in  1933,  Admiral  Duncan  was  commissioned 
Ensign  and  began  five  years  of  servlee  aboard 
the  cruiser  Salt  Lake  City  In  the  Padflc.  In 
1938  he  went  to  the  Atlantic  to  serve  on  a 
destroyer  and  on  the  staff  of  Conunander, 
Destroyer  Force.  Returning  to  the  Pacific, 
he  served  as  Executive  Officer  of  one  de- 
stroyer and  then  Conunandlng  Officer  of  an- 
other until  April,  1944.  For  his  service  while 
commanding  a  destroyer  he  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  with  Com- 
bat V  and  a  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  a  second 
award  of  the  Medal,  also  with  Combat  V. 

His  postwar  sea  duty  included  assign- 
ments as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Battleship 
Wisconsin  and  Commander  of  a  Destroyer 
Division.  He  held  a  series  of  posts  in  the 
Pacific  and  then  returned  to  duty  In  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  from  1962-1964. 
In  all.  he  has  served  three  tours  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  prior  to  his  latest 
service   there. 

Admiral  Duncan  has  also  seen  servlee  as 
Assistant  nans  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Atlantic  Fleet  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Plans  and  Policy  Section  of 
the  staff  of  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  At- 
lantic. From  1964  through  1968  he  held  a 
sequence  of  three  major  Atlantic  Fleet  Com- 
mands. These  were:  Atlantic  Fleet  Cruiser 
Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  Amphibious 
Force  and  U.S.  second  Fleet  and  (NATO) 
Striking  Fleet  Atlantic.  For  his  service  as 
Commander  Amphibious  Force  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Just  prior  to  his  present  duties,  Admiral 
Duncan  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Manpower  and  Naval  Reserve) 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  He  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
with  a  citation  that  praised  his  "dynamic 
leadership  and  outstanding  foresight,  .  .  . 
his  deep  concern  for  the  morale  and  welfare 
of  Naval  personnel,"  and  "his  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  brilliant  record  of  achievement." 

A  native  of  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  Admiral 
Duncan  attended  Lexington,  Ky.  High 
School,  Kavanaugh  Preparatory  School  and 
the  University  of  Kentucky  before  entering 
the  Naval  Academy.  He  Is  married  to  the 
former  Sheila  Taylor,  of  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia. 

They  have  two  children. 


THE  QUIET  REVOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    KASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  a  perceptive  editorial  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Fltchburg  Sen- 
tinel. 

This  valuable  editorial  makes  the  point 
that  the  20  or  more  million  Americans 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over  are  ask- 
ing the  American  people  to  reconsider 
the  proposition  that  a  man  or  a  woman 
should  be  forced  to  retire  at  65. 

The  editorial  entitled  "The  Quiet 
Revolution,"  follows: 
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THK    QUITT   REVOLtmON 

There's  a  revolution  going  on  in  America — 
and  it's  a  quiet  one  oompared  with  the 
usual  youthful  demonstrations  of  clang  and 
clamor. 

It's  a  revolution  of  Americans  who  have 
experienced — and  caused — ^more  changes  in 
our  way  of  life  thjm  today's  young  people 
can  ever  comprehend. 

The  memben  of  this  movement  are  the 
20  million  Americans  who  are  66  years  of 
age  or  over.  They're  the  ones  who  built  their 
lives  on  change — they  helped  the  United 
States  grow  from  an  ad<deBcent  among  na- 
tions to  the  most  powerful,  complex  and 
productive  country  In  the  world.  They  par- 
ticipated in  these  changes  as  teachers,  en. 
gineers,  factory  workers,  doctors,  scientists, 
farmers  and  businessmen. 

Within  their  lifetime,  they  have  embraced 
everything  from  the  coming  of  the  horseless 
carriage  to  the  first  man  to  walk  on  the 
moon.  They  built  the  first  radios  and  flew 
the  first  airplane.  They  developed  marvelous 
machines.  They  organized  systems  that  are 
still   an  indispensable  part  of  modem  life. 

And  today,  as  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  point  out,  they  are 
engaged  in  a  quiet  revolution  to  change  the 
role  of  retired  Americans.  They're  revolting 
against  being  shunted  aside,  against  atti- 
tudes that  they  feel  deny  them  opportuni- 
ties to  use  their  energies  and  talents  as  full 
participants  In  our  national  life. 

One  of  their  goals — and  they  are  using 
May,  which  Is  Senior  Cltlaen's  Month,  as 
a  focus  for  their  campaigns — ^is  to  ask  re- 
consideration of  the  proposition  that  a  man 
or  woman  should  be  forced  to  retire  at  65, 
or  any  other  arbitrary  age.  They  point  out 
that  history  abounds  with  evidence  that 
creativity  and  contributions  to  society  f c^ow 
no  clock  or  calendar.  And  they  charge  that 
discrimination  due  to  age  is  a  social  phenom- 
enon that  merits  far  greater  attention  than 
it  has  received. 

Certainly,  they  have  a  point,  well  worth 
pondering.  We  have  a  tendency  today.  In 
our  youth-oriented  society,  to  listen  to  the 
young  and  ignore  the  old. 

Yet,  our  elderly  people  are  worth  listen- 
ing to — theirs  is  the  voice  of  experience,  and 
experience  is  still  one  of  the  best  of  all 
teachers. 


WILLIAMSBURG,        MASS.,        CELE- 
BRATES 200TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHtraxTTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1971 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  western  hill  coimtry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, there  lies  a  town  named  Wil- 
liamsburg that  will  celebrate  Its  200th 
anniversary  this  year.  This  fine  town  oc- 
cupies a  handsome  location  on  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  the 
north  central  section  of  Hampshire 
County.  Both  the  pleasant  climate  and 
the  entrancing  countryside  combine  to 
form  all  that  any  admirer  of  nature's 
beauty  could  possibly  desire. 

Prom  a  large  number  of  the  high- 
reaching  hills  In  the  northern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  the  town,  the  entire  Con- 
necticut River  Valley,  including  Mount 
Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke,  can  be  viewed 
with  ease.  You  need  only  spend  a  few 
moments  among  the  hills  of  WiUlams- 
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burg,  anytime  from  spring  to  fall,  to  have 
your  eyes  filled  with  unsurpassable 
beauty. 

But  equally  as  important  to  Williams- 
burg as  her  physical  attractiveness  is  the 
town's  long  and  most  interesting  history 
that  reflects  the  same  tribulations  and 
glories  experienced  by  our  Nation  Itsell.  I 
would  now  like  to  briefly  review  the  his- 
torical highlights  of  Williamsburg. 

Arriving  from  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton in  1735,  John  Miller,  having  pur- 
chased 900  acres  of  land  in  an  area  once 
known  as  Hatfield  Woods,  became  Wil- 
liamsburg's first  settler.  For  17  years  this 
"mighty  hunter"  was  without  a  close 
neighbor.  Despite  the  constant  threat  of 
Indian  attack  and  many  other  dangers, 
John  Miller  thrived  as  both  a  hunter  and 
a  farmer.  In  fact,  there  were  years  when 
his  apple  trees  alone  yielded  100  barrels 
of  cider. 

Before  long,  others  realized  the  rich- 
ness of  this  area,  and  it  Is  then,  from 
1760  untU  1771,  that  Williamsburg  ex- 
perienced a  great  period  of  settlement. 
In  1771,  the  town  was  incorporated.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  assistance  the  Williams 
family  of  Hatfield  gave  to  Incorporating 
the  town.  Williamsburg  was  named  In 
their  honor.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
patience  and  fortitude  of  those  pioneers 
was  admirable. 

Williamsburg  continued  to  prosper  and 
develop  until  the  Revolutionary  War 
broke  out  in  1775.  M  March  of  1775,  a 
mcHith  before  the  first  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  fought,  the  town,  responding 
with  patriotic  fervor  to  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence, voted  to  support  a  force  of 
Mlnutemen  for  imm«Uate  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  Cokxiies. 

During  the  Burgoyne  Campaign, 
shortly  after  Ticonderoga  was  overtaken 
by  the  British,  a  messenger  with  the  bad 
news  reached  Williamsburg  one  Simday 
morning  during  church.  The  sermon  was 
interrupted  so  that  the  news  could  be 
heard  and  at  once  the  religious  service 
turned  into  a  var  meeting.  The  Amer- 
ican forces  needed  men  and  sums,  and 
before  nightfall  50  volunteers  were  ob- 
tained. 

This  is  but  one  instance  when  Wil- 
liamsburg gallantly  performed  her  part 
in  winning  our  independence.  The  Ust  of 
Williamsburg  soldiers  In  the  Colonial 
Army  is  large,  and  although  the  town 
records  show  that  the  struggle  took  a 
heavy  toll,  there  was  never  a  thought  of 
turning  back. 

Continuing  in  the  style  so  unique  to 
Williamsburg,  the  town  passed  a  reso- 
lution favoring  national  independence 
several  weeks  before  the  Declaration  was 
pronounced  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

After  the  war  was  finally  over,  toward 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  many  fac- 
tories and  small  businesses  appeared  in 
Williamsburg.  Among  the  many  items 
produced  were  leather,  cotton,  shoes, 
buttons,  hardware,  woodwork,  and  iron- 
ware. The  town  flourished  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  beginning  a  new 
decade  with  a  new  national  Government, 
and  a  buoyant  sense  of  optimism. 

After  a  long  period  of  development, 
another  great  war  came  along  that  shook 
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the  country  for  years.  Responding  again 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm  to  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  call  for  aid  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  In  1861.  more  than 
one-eighth  of  WlDiamsburg's  papulation 
served  in  the  military — a  percentage  re- 
flect ng  the  town's  desire  for  a  unified 
country-.  Until  victory  came  to  the  Union 
in  1865.  Williamsburg  never  weakened 
her  support. 

But  never  has  Williamsburg  felt  the 
brutality  of  death  more  than  in  1874 
when  a  raging  flood  carried  more  than 
1  billion  gallons  of  water  through  the 
streets  of  the  town.  The  Mill  River  Dam, 
built  9  years  before  in  1865,  burst  with- 
out the  slightest  warning  and  caused  the 
total  destruction  of  the  entire  industrial 
section  of  Williamsburg,  in  addition  to 
killing  nearly  60  people. 

Whenever  one  mentions  the  flood,  the 
coiu-ageous  stctions  of  George  Cheeney 
and  Collins  Graves  must  be  praised.  On 
Saturday,  the  16th  of  May,  the  day  of 
the  flood,  George  Cheeney,  watchman 
of  the  dam,  ran  all  the  way  from  the  dam 
to  Williamsburg  to  warn  the  people  of  the 
coming  flood.  Shortly  after  this  alarm, 
rather  than  retreating  to  the  hills  as 
most  had  done  to  avoid  the  water,  Col- 
hns  Graves  rode  horseback  with  a  wall  of 
water  at  his  back  to  msoiy  neighboring 
towns  to  alert  them  to  the  impending 
disaster.  Through  the  action  of  these 
men  and  others,  hundreds  of  lives  were 
saved.  But  men  such  as  these  have  not 
been  uncommon  to  Williamsburg,  as  is 
evidenced  by  her  proud  history,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  courageous 
quality  still  remsdns  in  the  men  in  Wil- 
liamsburg today.  This  spirit  and  deter- 
mination has  always  pulled  WiUiams- 
burg  through  such  tragedies  and  disas- 
ters. 

The  weekend  of  July  4  will  have  double 
meaning  for  the  citizens  of  Williamsburg 
this  year.  They  will  be  reflecting,  of 
course,  on  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  but 
they  will  also  be  participating  in  the 
many  festive  and  exciting  events  mark- 
ing the  town's  anniversary.  On  July  5, 
the  Williamsburg  Bicentennial  Parade 
will  be  held — the  climactic  event  on  the 
anniversary  schedule. 

During  these  happy  days,  the  citizens 

«f  Williamsburg  can  be  truly  proud  of 
fJeir  town  and  its  rich,  historical  her- 
itage. Beyond  this,  however,  they  can 
look  ahead  with  confidence  to  the  future 
for  they  have  proven  themselves  equal  to 
whatever  opportunities  or  adversities 
come  their  way. 

I  have  only  given  you  a  brief  look  at  the 
history  of  WiUlamsburg,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  I  think  that  you  can  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  contributions  and  sacrifices 
which  this  small  town  has  made  on  be- 
half of  the  nation.  I  certainly  vrtsh  that 
all  of  you  could  be  there  over  the  Fourth 
of  July  to  celebrate  this  occasion,  but  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  pass  on  to  the  people 
of  Williamsburg  the  sincere  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  of  the  Members  of 
this  House 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  present  this  statement  on 
WiUlamsburg. 
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THE  UNHOLY  SOVIET  EMPIRE 


June  8,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  emerged  as  the 
two  most  powerful  countries  in  the 
world.  Russia  was  weak  and  dismem- 
bered. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n,  America, 
with  the  atomic  bomb  in  her  arsenal, 
reigned  supreme  as  the  world's  strong- 
est as  well  as  freest  nation. 

Yet,  today  Soviet  Russia  controls  all  of 
eastern  Europe  except  Turkey  and 
Greece  and  continues  to  spread  her  co- 
lonial empire  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
including  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Most  Americans  are  unaware  of  the 
true  story  of  how  Russia  gained  control 
of  eastern  Europe  since  the  history  text 
books  and  the  news  media  do  not  tell 
them. 

In  a  well  written  and  factual  account 
entitled  "Betraying  Our  Friends,"  Rose 
B.  Christensen  writing  in  the  Review  of 
the  News  explains  how  the  captive  na- 
tions of  eastern  Europe  came  under  the 
iron  fisted  tyranny  of  Soviet  Russia. 

With  so  much  rhetoric  these  days 
about  building  bridges  as  well  as  ping 
pong  diplomacy  and  increased  trade  with 
Communist  nations,  a  reading  of  the  ac- 
companying articles  should  serve  as  a 
sober  reminder  to  our  colleagues  that  you 
cannot  do  business  with  the  Commu- 
nists— and  survive.  Pope  Pius  XI  ex- 
pressed it  very  well  when  he  wrote  in  his 
encyclical  letter  on  atheistic  commu- 
nism : 

Communism  Is  Intrinsically  wrong,  and  no 
one  who  would  save  Christian  civilization 
may  coUaborate  with  it  In  any  undertaking 
whatsoever. 

I  insert  the  Review  of  the  News  article 
to  follow  my  remarks : 

Betrayinc   OtJa   PaiKNDS 
(By  Rose  B.  Christensen) 

The  dignity  of  gentle  rhetoric  Is  hardly 
warranted  hy  the  rank  hypocrisy  of  an 
American  foreign  policy  which  has  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years  consistently  supported 
the  most  savage  oppressor  In  human  history. 

And  It  doesn't  take  a  •'McCarthylte  men- 
tality" to  recognize  It. 

Any  mentality  at  all  will  do. 

Begin  by  looking  at  the  facts. 

Fifty  years  ago  Europe  was  crawling  out 
from  under  the  ashes  of  World  War  I.  Ger- 
many was  defeated.  America  and  Great 
Britain  were  powerful  and  great;  Russia  lay 
In  a  disintegrated  heap,  the  Czarlst  Empire 
blown  to  bits,  with  new  nations  emerging 
daUy  from  the  crumbling  wreck  to  claim  or 
reclaim  their  Independence.  Peoples  long 
subjected  to  Russian  rule  aroee  heeding  the 
call  of  their  separate  cultures,  languages, 
religions,  uniting  together  In  political  unions 
based  upon  their  natural  bonds,  and  emerged 
as  sovereign  nations.  Most  that  thus  ap- 
peared were  not  at  all  new.  The  Ukraine,  for 
Instance,  had  a  thousand-year  history;  Ar- 
menian and  Georgian  history  predated 
Christ.  No  fledglings  these,  no  mere  p>olltlcal 
adventures.  They  were  not  Russian  and  had 


strongly  resisted  all  Czarlst  attempts  at  Rus- 
slflcation.  And  never,  In  all  their  years  of 
subjection,  had  the  heat  of  their  patriotism 
cooled. 

How  brightly  shone  the  sun. 

Through  the  haze  of  spent  powder  and 
the  crippling  stench  of  gas  the  new  future 
lit  the  horizon.  Many  a  Moslem  and  Jew, 
Ukrainian  or  Estonian  9t  Byelorussian 
dreamed  now  of  freedom,  of  the  end  of  op- 
pression from  Russia.  In  a  dozen  regions  of 
the  former  empire  men  gathered  together 
to  organize,  to  ordain,  to  scdidfy  their  na- 
tional aspirations  on  paper. 

But  elsewhere,  other  men  bad  different 
plans.  Plans  which  they  said  would  result 
in  an  Utopia,  a  heaven  on  earth,  a  kind  of 
paradise  where  all  men  would  be  equal  and 
where  there  would  be  no  need  for  private 
poverty  or  crime. 

Just  one  slight  hitch. 

You  got  it  whether  you  wanted  It  or  not. 
You  got  It  over  your  own  dead  body  If  neces- 
sary, over  the  body  of  your  country,  over  the 
ashes  of  your  church  and  the  ruins  of  your 
home. 

The  Illumined  leaders  of  the  New  World 
knew  that  you  can't  make  an  omelet  with- 
out breaking  eggs.  And  the  egg  breakers 
moved  in — highly  dedicated,  carefully 
trained,  and  well  financed  professional 
criminals. 

The  Communists  rushed  Into  the  vacuum 
they  created  by  the  murder  of  the  Czar. 
They  had  to  crush  the  independent  States 
of  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia  which 
bordered  the  Ottomain  Empire;  they  had  to 
recapture  White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine; 
they  had  to  thwart  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cossacks  and  the  Moslems  of  Idel  Ural;  the 
Nomads  of  Turkestan:  the  Caucasians,  the 
Slberyaks,  and  the  Mongols. 

And  this  they  did.  With  frenzied  haste  they 
pounded  and  battered,  murdered  and  ter- 
rorized, Imprisoned  and  starved  millions. 
Then  the  Red  cannibal,  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  mouth,  fattened  but  exhausted  by 
the  fury  of  his  own  mastication,  swung  his 
bulk  Into  the  International  limelight  as  geo- 
graphic successor  to  the  Czar. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  West  arose  slightly 
from  across  the  table  to  extend  a  hand  Ui 
greeting.  They  frowned  of  course.  It  really 
wasn't  quite  cricket  for  the  Communists 
to  have  been  so  undiplomatic  In  their  ap- 
proach; but,  after  all.  It  couldn't  very  well 
be  undone  without  more  bloodshed — and  It 
was  a  "war-weary"  world.  So  the  West  de- 
cided to  Ignore  the  Conununlsta  for  awhile. 
That  might  reform  them.  At  least  that's 
what  they  told  their  horrified  citizenry.  In 
terms  they  thought  the  general  public  would 
buy,  the  Insiders  stated  American  policy: 
The  Communists  are  criminals.  Perhaps  they 
will  reform.  We  will  not  support  them  .  .  . 
yet. 

But  American  policy  was  already  support- 
ing the  Communists — even  then.  The  Bol- 
sheviks knew  it.  and  "our"  leaders  knew  it, 
even  If  most  Americans  did  not.  Lenin  had 
said  as  much  before  the  Geneva  Conference 
In  1922  when  he  announced:  "First  of  all 
we  have  to  stabilize  the  economy.  Without 
equipment  and  machinery  from  the  capital- 
ist countries,  we  could  not  hope  to  finish  this 
task  In  the  short  time  available  to  us."  Lenin 
well  knew  that  President  Wilson  had  already 
moved  to  provide  what  Russia  needed  when, 
In  1920,  he  lifted  the  American  ban  against 
commercial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  American  aid  wasn't  Just  helping 
the  Communists,  it  was  saving  them.  Lenin 
confirmed  this  when  he  admitted:  "The 
most  significant  circumstance  In  ensuring 
our  continued  existence  tn  this  very  difficult 
and  complicated  situation  was  the  com- 
menoement  of  economic  relations  with  the 
c.ipltallst  countries." 
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What  was  "this  very  difficult  and  compli- 
cated situation"?  Clearly  It  wasn't  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communists  from  the  capitalists 
of  the  West.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  resistance  to 
Communism  mounted  by  the  masses  en- 
slaved within  the  confines  of  the  new  Com- 
munist Empire.  No  day  passed  without  In- 
cident. Armenia  cast  off  the  yoke  after  bitter 
fighting  In  1921,  Georgia  in  1924 — both  only 
to  be  crushed  mercilessly  after  the  Reds  were 
assured  the  West  would  not  take  their  part. 
In  Ukraine,  resistance  was  mighty.  Within 
the  first  15  weeks  of  1919  some  328  separate 
uprisings  were  noted  by  the  Soviets  them- 
selves, with  more  than  a  million  Insiirgents 
taking  up  arms  against  the  Commuulsts 
bleeding  their  homeland. 

I 

What  decent  man  wouldn't  have  revolted 
against  such  oppression,  such  brutal  treat- 
ment, such  sadistic  subjection.  Only  the  blood 
lust  that  fancies  paradise  rooted  in  putrefac- 
tion, a  heaven  evolved  from  hell,  could  dis- 
miss what  was  going  on  In  Russia  vrtth  the 
excuse  that  to  undo  it  would  mean  only  more 
bloodshed.  For  the  Reds  weren't  Just  trying 
to  Russify  through  propaganda,  or  athelze 
through  brainwashing.  They  were  using  the 
most  effective  weapon  at  their  command. 
They  were  using  terror — mechanized,  scienti- 
fic, systematic  terror. 

Regional  customs,  cultures,  languages,  and 
laws  were  trampled  In  the  Communists'  ruth- 
less advance.  Mass  deportations  were  sched- 
uled and  executed — as  a  part  of  Moscow's 
plans  for  "population  control." 

The  Bolsheviks,  you  see,  couldn't  Just  Ig- 
nore traditional  beliefs  and  patterns  of  living 
among  their  conquered  peoples,  they  had  to 
destroy  them.  All  religions  were  persecuted; 
priests,  rabbis,  and  mufti  alike  were  Impris- 
oned; churches,  temples,  and  mosques  pil- 
laged, profaned,  and  destroyed.  The  faithful 
were  taunted,  terrorized,  and  butchered.  In- 
tellectuals, partisans,  any  who  might  provide 
leadership  to  the  subjected  peoples  against 
the  Bolshevik  tyranny  were  deported  or 
butchered.  The  more  brutal  the  treatment, 
the  more  accomplished  the  Communist  goal. 

F.ocks,  herds,  and  homes,  all  were  expro- 
priated, everywhere.  Cattle  and  sheep-owning 
nomads,  who  had  lived  In  mud  huts,  were 
reduced  overnight  to  a  status  of  poverty  even 
more  base.  Land-holding  peasants  were  forced 
Into  collectives,  to  live  on  starvation  rations. 
Those  who  refused  were  slaughtered  by  the 
millions  and  left  to  rot.  Murder,  Imprison- 
ment, rape,  torture,  holocaust,  slave  labor, 
and  pillage  were  The  Plan. 

Take  the  Ukraine,  for  instance.  It  Is  a  good 
example  for  many  reasons.  The  Ukraine,  as  we 
have,  noted,  boairted  a  thousand  years  of  his- 
tory as  a  separate  nation.  Its  people  were 
ethnically  united;  they  spoke  a  common  lan- 
guage and  shared  an  ancient  culture.  Ukraine 
met  every  requirement  ever  put  forth  to  de- 
termine nationhood. 

To  crush  the  spark  of  liberty  In  the  Bread- 
basket of  Europe,  the  Communists  conceived 
a  very  simple  plan.  They  would  starve  the 
Ukraine  to  death.  Not  just  an  isolated  thou- 
sand or  so  within  the  confines  of  a  Com- 
munist prison,  but  millions — tens  of  mil- 
lions U  necessary.  Yes.  The  Plan  was  simple. 
It  called  for  the  sending  from  Moscow  and 
Peirograd  of  collecting  detachments  to  con- 
fiscate the  entire  food  supply  of  the  Ukraine. 
Beginning  In  1921,  and  continuing  again  In 
1932-1933,  the  CommunisU  starved  to 
death — by  plan— more  than  ten  million 
Ukrainian  men,  women,  and  children. 

Documents  captured  in  1841  In  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Kiev  revealed  that  In 
1932,  while  the  Communist-created  famine 
tore  at  the  Ukraine,  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand corpses  at  a  time  were  piled  along  the 
walls  of  one  garage  In  one  hospital  In  the 
Ukrainian  capital.  As  the  famine  raged  there 
was,   according   to  official   Soviet   statistics, 
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enough,  food  on  hand  under  Communist  con- 
trol to  feed  the  entire  population  of  the 
UkraiTie  for  two  yeari  and  four  months.  That 
food  was  simply  withheld. 

Ten  million  people  I  That's  more  than  the 
total  of  the  combined  population  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  Nebraska.  More  than  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  Nazi  atrocities  against  the  Jews 
during  all  of  World  War  II.  When  resistance 
developed,  the  Communists  forcibly  Infected 
the  women  of  entire  villages  with  venereal 
disease  and  refused  them  medical  treatment 
unless  and  untU  they  provided  information 
about  the  partisan  forces. 

No  person  who  has  not  lived  through 
such  a  planned  hell  can  Imagine  a  country  in 
which  every  loyal  citizen  Is  dying  of  star- 
vation. A  survivor  described  It  this  way: 

"Whoever  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Ukrainian  countryside  before  the  terror 
wuvild  be  paralyzed  with  fear  when  beholding 
It  during  the  famine.  Vegetable  gardens 
were  overgrown  with  weeds,  these  would 
lake  over  and  grow  right  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  almost  as  high  as  the  door 
Itself.  No  voices  were  heard  in  the  evening, 
no  laughter.  No  dogs  barked,  because  they 
had  all  been  eaten.  Roads,  unused  and  un- 
traveled  now,  were  completely  overgrown. 
Walking  singly  or  In  pairs  became  danger- 
ous, as  robbery  and  kidnapping  for  cannabal- 
ism  often  occurred. 

"In  the  center  of  the  village,  by  the  ruins 
of  a  church  which  had  been  dynamited,  was 
the  bazaar.  Whoever  came  to  sell  or  buy  now 
moved  slowly,  with  swollen  ashen  face.  There 
was  silence.  No  one  si>oke  except  in  whispers. 
Their  movements  were  slow  and  weak  be- 
cause their  limbs  were  so  swollen.  They 
made  trade  of  cornstalk,  bare  cobs,  dried 
roots,  bark  and  roots  of  waterplants.  This 
constituted  the  entire  diet  of  Ukraine,  a  diet 
incapable  of  keeping  us  alive.  Soviet  grain 
collectors  not  only  reqtilsltloned  stored 
grains,  but  confiscated  seed  grain,  potatoes, 
cattle,  meat,  poultry,  butter,  fruit,  honey 
and  mushrooms  as  well." 

The  catastrophic  results,  by  the  Commu- 
nists' own  calculations,  made  collapse  Im- 
minent. They  had  In  the  Ukraine,  for  exam- 
ple, purposely  cut  food  production  by  plan 
to  twenty-four  percent  of  that  of  1916.  This, 
of  course,  was  confiscated.  But  it  was  far 
from  enough  to  feed  the  masses  of  Russia 
whose  fields  lay  idle  In  the  wake  of  the  peas- 
ants' revolt.  Without  food,  the  Communist 
monolith  was  crumbling  of  Its  own  weight. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

But  now,  calling  themselves  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  masters  oT 
the  Kremlin  requested  aid  from  America.  The 
$63  million  worth  of  food  commodities  which 
we  presented  to  the  Russians  In  1821  were 
used  to  maintain  Conununlst  domination. 
With  the  Soviet  Government  In  control  of  all 
the  food  there  was,  you  supported  that  Gov- 
ernment or  you  starved  to  death. 

The  machinery  and  technical  assistance 
supplied  by  America  after  President  Wilson 
lifted  the  ban  on  commercial  agreements 
kicked  off  Stalin's  first  "five-year  plan." 
American  "Liberals"  trained  Stalin's  engi- 
neers In  our  factories  and  universities.  We 
even  sent  to  Russia  our  best  technical  ex- 
perts to  guide  construction  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Industry.  But  what  the  Reds  really 
needed  was  a  vitally  different  kind  of  aid. 
They  needed  the  prestige  of  legal  stature. 
They  needed  diplomatic  recognition  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Kremlin  now  dispatched  to  Washing- 
ton one  Maxim  Lltvlnov  to  convince  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  of  Russia's  intention  to  ab- 
stain from  subversive  activities  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  promise  "freedom  of  religion"  in 
the  nations  enslaved  by  his  masters — tn  ex- 
change for  American  recognition. 

The  President,   relying   upon   his   Leftist 
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advisors,  agreed  to  recogniae  the  Communist 
regime.  It  seemed  to  make  no  diSerenoe  to 
him,  and  to  few  others  In  positions  of  power, 
that  ae  he  did  so  Ukrainians  intentionally 
starved  to  death  by  the  Communists  were 
being  dumped  into  maas  graves  by  the  mil- 
lions. 

Litvinoff  only  laughed  and  bragged: 
"Promises  we  make  to  the  capitalistic  world 
are  not  binding."  For  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
perhaps  he  should  have  said:  "No  promises 
we  make  are  ever  binding."  Tlie  Communists 
can't  even  trust  each  other.  Four  years  after 
Roosevelt  dignified  this  band  of  butchers 
with  American  recognition,  Stalin  sent  a 
commission  consisting  of  Molotov,  Tezhev, 
and  Khrushchev  into  the  Ukraine.  They  are 
all  has-beens  now,  replaced  by  a  more  "mel- 
low" variety  of  murderer;  but  In  that  year, 
1937,  they  were  still  on  the  way  up.  They 
were  sent  to  Ukraine  to  liquidate  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Ukrainian  Communist  Party  and 
the  Ukrainian  Parliament. 

When  the  Plenum  of  the  Ukraine  Central 
Committee  rejected  Khrushchev,  the 
N.K.V.D.  butchered  nearly  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Ukr«Unlan  Government.  Of  the 
sixty  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  and 
forty  oandldates  of  the  Communist  Party, 
only  three  survived.  The  Communist  Premier 
then  killed  his  wife  to  prevent  her  from 
being  raped  or  tortured  and  committed  sui- 
cide. Thus  was  Nlklta  Khrushchev  elevated 
to  head  the  Supr«ne  Soviet  of  the  Ukraine 
and  to  continue  the  terror. 

The  whole  of  the  U.S.SJI.  was  now  one 
vast  slaughterhouse — a  field  of  blood,  an 
abattoir. 

By  the  time  plans  for  the  Second  World 
War  were  maturing,  America's  "Liberal"  lead- 
ership had  built  an  unbroken  record  of  giv- 
ing the  Soviets  everything  they  wanted.  Not 
only  had  they  written  off  the  Communists' 
$628  million  debt,  but  they  Ignored  Com- 
munist persecution  of  American  civilians  and 
diplomats  stationed  In  Russia  and  even 
turned  a  blind  eye  toward  the  substantial 
Soviet  subversive  networks  in  the  United 
States. 

n 

It  was  the  invasion  and  division  of  Po- 
land, resulting  from  the  Molotov-Rlbbentrop 
Pact,  which  provided  the  springboard  from 
which  the  Communists  latinched  their  attack 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

In  1920  peace  treaties  between  Russia  and 
the  States  of  Estonia  and  Latvia  had  con- 
cluded a  period  of  bitter  fighting.  The  Red 
Army  then  withdrew  under  the  echo  of 
Lenin's  pronouncement  that  "We  do  not 
want  to  shed  the  blood  of  workerp  and  the 
Red  Army  for  the  sake  of  a  piece  of  land, 
especially  since  this  concession  is  not  for- 
ever." Nineteen  years  later,  his  promise  was 
fulfilled.  Forced  to  sign  "Mutual  Assistance" 
pacts  with  the  Soviets,  the  Baltic  States  were 
Inunedlately  subjected  to  an  "exchange"  of 
troops.  A  few  months  later,  key  subversives 
having  been  g^ven  sufficient  time  to  pave 
the  way  for  conquest,  Soviet  armored  divi- 
sions were  dispatched  Into  Lithuania  on 
the  excuse  of  alleged  border  provocations. 
The  same  day,  June  15,  1940,  an  Incident  on 
the  Latvian  border  resulted  In  a  Soviet  ulti- 
matum demanding  the  establishment  in  Lat- 
via of  a  Government  ready  to  ensure  the 
"honest  execution"  of  the  Latvian -Soviet 
Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance. 

With  twenty  years  of  practice,  the  Krem- 
lin had  developed  and  refined  its  technique 
of  aggression.  The  simultaneous  advance  on 
all  three  Bed  tic  States  was  accomplished  with 
no  wasted  motion,  no  noise,  no  single  detsll 
left  to  chance.  The  infamous  "Serov  Depor- 
tation Order  No.  001223."  worded  with  chill- 
ing precision,  is  in  Itself  ample  proof  of  the 
careful  and  Inhuman  calculation  with  which 
the  Communist  reign  of  terror  was  unleashed 
on  the  Baltic  pec^le  that   terrible  night  of 
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June  14,  1941.  Entitled:  "inrtructlona  re- 
garding the  manner  of  conducting  the  De- 
portation of  the  AntJ -Soviet  elements  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,"  It  reads  In 
part  as  follows: 

"On  arrival  in  the  villagea.  the  operative 
groups  shall  get  In  touch  with  the  local  au- 
thorities; the  chairman,  secretary  or  mem- 
bers of  the  village  Soviets,  and  shall  ascer- 
tain from  them  the  exact  dwelling  place  of 
the  families  to  be  deported.  Operations  shall 
be  begun  at  daybreak.  Upon  entering  the 
home  of  the  person  to  be  deported,  the  .  .  . 
group  .  .  .  shall  assemble  the  entire  family 
of  the  deportee  into  one  room,  taking  all 
necessary  precautionary  measures  against 
any  possible  trouble.  After  the  member  of 
the  family  have  been  checked  In  conformity 
with  the  list  [N.B.]  the  location  of  those 
absent  and  the  number  of  sick  persons  shall 
be  ascertained  ....  After  the  completion  of 
the  search,  the  deportees  shall  be  notified 
that  by  a  government  decision  [N.B.]  they 
will  be  deported  to  other  regions  of  the 
Union  .... 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  deportees  must  be  arrested  and  distributed 
In  special  camps  and  that  their  families  must 
proceed  to  special  settlements  In  distant  re- 
gions. It  Is  essential  that  the  operation  of 
removal  of  both  the  members  of  the  de- 
portee's family  and  Its  head  should  be  car- 
ried out  simultaneously,  without  notifying 
them  of  the  separation  confronting  them." 

A  refugee  now  living  In  America  described 
to  us  the  night  ten  thousand  of  bis  fellow 
Estonians  disappeared  forever  from  their 
homeland  as  a  result  of  this  single  Commu- 
nist order : 

"They  came  to  my  father's  house  to  find 
my  brother.  It  was  very  early  In  the  morning, 
not  yet  light,  and  my  father  had  to  light  a 
lantern  to  go  to  the  door.  There  were  some 
Russian  soldiers  there,  guided  by  a  couple 
of  Estonians  who  seemed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  area,  although  they  were  not  of  that 
village.  My  brother  had  not  lived  In  my 
father's  house  for  eight  years;  but  you  see. 
his  name  had  been  on  the  list  since  that 
time.  They  finally  found  him,  and  he  and 
his  wife  and  eight  children  were  all  de- 
ported. We  never  heard  from  them  again." 

The  absolute  secrecy  surrounding  the  de- 
portation, and  the  shock  with  which  news  of 
It  hit  the  Baltic  people,  was  summed  up  for 
us  by  yet  another  refugee ; 

"Although  I  was  Just  a  young  lad,  I  re- 
member seeing  people  locked  in  a  boxcar  at 
the  railway  station,  waiting  to  be  deported 
to  Siberia.  They  were  crying  for  help,  but 
soldiers  were  standing  guard  and  no  one 
could  go  near  the  train.  The  people  inside 
were  holding  Jugs  and  bottles  out  a  small 
window  near  the  top  of  the  car.  calling  for 
water;  but  no  one  dared  to  help  them. 

"I  remember  the  look  on  my  mother's  face 
I  knew  something  terrible  was  happening 
there,  but  It  was  the  look  on  her  face  which 
scared  me  most.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never 
forget  It.  When  we  got  away  from  the  sta- 
tion, she  walked  so  fast  I  had  to  run  to  stay 
with  her.  My  hand  hurt,  she  held  It  so  tight. 
She  was  crying." 

One  week  after  the  first  mass  deportation 
In  the  Baltics,  Germany  Invaded  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
news  of  the  invasion  was  welcomed  by 
the  captive  i>eoples  with  overwhelmingly  Joy 
The  brief  Soviet  occupation  had  quickly 
ameliorated  the  ancient  animosity  toward 
Oermany.  and  the  approaching  troopts  ap- 
peared as  liberators.  The  peoplee  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  looked  at  any  chance  of  war  as 
an  opportunity  to  cast  off  the  Red  yoke. 

Thousands  of  Baits  who  had  fled  their 
homes  In  the  wake  of  the  deportation  took 
refuge  in  the  forests.  Pairtlsan  groups  were 
forming  under  the  command  of  military  of- 
ficers, and  each  day  marked  the  swelling  of 
their  ranks.  They  raided  and  attacked  Soviet 
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communication  lines,  army  depots,  and  Iso- 
lated units.  They  seized  arms  and  annihi- 
lated Communist  "Destruction  Commandoe," 
heirs  to  Stalin's  "Scorched  Earth"  policy. 
Estonian  volunteers  from  Finland  pitfa- 
chuted  Into  their  homeland  with  arms  and 
equipment.  Partisans  quickly  recaptured 
control  of  large  sections  of  southern  Estonia, 
even  before  the  arrival  of  Oerman  troc^s. 
and  they  were  soon  organized  to  fight  on  the 
front  line  against  the  Communists. 

The  Baits  fought  frantically  to  drive  out 
the  Soviets.  To  assume  that  their  purpose 
was  to  advance  the  cause  of  Nazism  is 
absurd.  They  fought  for  their  homes,  their 
wives  and  families,  for  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity. There  was  little  Justice  In  the  treat- 
ment accorded  them  when,  having  fled  with 
the  Germans  at  the  end  of  the  war,  hoping 
to  surrender  to  Western  allies,  they  were 
screened  out  of  D.P.  camps  by  U.N.R  Jl.A.  and 
I.R.O.,  outlawed  In  Germany,  and  precluded 
from  emigrating  overseas,  and  eventually  de- 
livered by  Elsenhower  to  the  Soviets  for  mass 
murder  or  tortures  that  would  have  made 
mere  death  merciful. 

In  the  desperate  panic  surrounding  the 
Oerman  collapse,  and  the  Imminent  reentry 
of  Soviet  forces  Into  the  Baltic  States,  the 
Baits  fled  by  the  thousands  into  Western 
Europe.  The  retreating  German  soldiers — 
knowing  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
Russians — made  room  wherever  possible.  A 
woman  refugee  described  for  us  her  escape 
to  the  West: 

"There  was  a  light  Inside  this  one  car,  and 
I  could  hear  talk.  I  knew  somebody  was 
Inside,  so  I  banged  on  the  door  and  asked 
If  I  could  get  In  too.  A  German  soldier  pulled 
back  the  door  and  told  me  that  it  was  a  car 
Just  for  dogs,  and  he  shut  the  door.  But 
I  banged  again.  This  time  he  opened  it  and 
asked  me  how  many  there  were.  I  told  him 
two  women  and  two  children  He  reached 
down  and  helped  me  In.  Then  he  pushed 
some  of  the  dogs  out  of  the  way  and  made 
room  for  us.  We  thanked  God  for  It." 

Another  refugee  told  us  of  bis  flight  In  a 
German  ambulatuse.  where  room  had  been 
made  for  him  underneath  the  bottom  cot. 
The  wounded  soldier  lying  above  him  bled  to 
death  In  the  night,  and  In  the  morning  the 
refugee  crawled  out  to  his  mother  who  was 
huddled  against  the  door  of  the  careening 
vehicle,  cradling  her  baby.  The  young  re- 
fugee was  covered  with  the  dead  man's  blood. 

But  these  were  the  lucky  ones. 

Imagine  the  thoughts  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  such  persons  when  they  were  ad- 
vised by  the  Allies  of  their  Impending  "re- 
patriation." They  had  risked  everything  to 
get  to  the  West — where  America  would  re- 
ceive them!  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free.  .  .  ."  They  had  believed  and  trusted. 

"Operation  Keelhaul."  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  final  brutal  kick  for  an  already  dying 
Eastern  Europe.  Refugees  were  rounded  up 
by  the  Americans  on  orders  from  Dwight 
Elsenhower  and  returned  to  the  Soviets  for 
.  .  .  disposal. 

"I  was  standing  there  beside  an  American 
truck  holding  my  baby,"  a  beautiful  Latvian 
woman  recalled,  "when  they  told  us  they  are 
sending  us  home.  It  was  like  I  wsis  dead. 
Nothing  In  the  world  anyone  could  have  done 
to  us  could  have  been  worse  than  to  send 
us  home.  This  GJ.  who  drove  the  truck  told 
me  to  come  sit  In  front  with  him.  He  said  not 
to  worry,  that  I  was  not  really  going  back.  I 
did  what  he  said.  After  we  left  the  village  he 
stopped  the  truck  and  told  us  all  to  get  out 
and  go.  The  Americans  probably  put  him  in 
Jail  for  that."  As  she  concluded,  the  memories 
flooded  back  and  she  wept  uncontrollably. 

Thousands  hanged  themselves,  or  cut  their 
wrists,  or  threw  themselves  In  front  of  tanks 
or  trains  rather  than  return  to  the  Com- 
munist  hell.  In  cities  all  over  Europe,  the 
ultimate  protest  against  a  return  to  Com- 
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munlsm  dangled  from  thousands  of  lamp* 
posts.  Those  who  saw  it  will  never  forget.  It 
was  the  end  of  the  war  in  Burope. 

in 

At  home  there  were  parades,  cheering,  imd 
returning  heroes.  The  baby  boom  was  on,  and 
the  housing  shortage,  and  the  Mew  Look.  It 
was  a  time  to  celebrate  the  victory.  A  time 
to  rebuild  and  reshape  the  world  ao  that  "It 
can  never  happen  again." 

But,  It  was  already  happening  again. 

Lenin  had  long  before  predicted  the  Wast 
would  "furnish  credits,  which  will  serve  ua  as 
a  means  of  supporting  the  Communist  par- 
ties In  their  countries,  and  by  supplying  us 
with  materials  and  techniques  which  are  not 
available  to  us,  will  rebuild  our  war  Industry, 
which  Is  essential  for  our  future  attacks  on 
our  suppliers.  In  other  words,  they  wUl  be 
laboring  to  prepare  their  own  suicide."  And 
labor  we  did. 

Winston  caiurchUl  had  asked  Stalin, 
scribbling  away  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
millions  of  Eastern  Europeans  with  a  stubby 
pencil  on  a  fold  of  scratch  paper:  "How 
would  It  do  for  you  to  have  90-percent  pre- 
dominance In  Rumania,  for  us  to  have  90- 
percent  In  Greece,  and  about  50-50  In  Yugo- 
slavia?" And  the  deal  was  made,  as  a  smiling 
paralytic  from  America  sat  paring  his  finger- 
nails with  the  best  control  he  could  muster 
and  nodding  agreeably,  grinning  as  his  ad- 
visor. Alger  Hiss,  turned  to  whisper  in  his 
ear. 

For  all  the  talk  of  victory,  the  parades, 
the  cheering,  the  welcome  home,  for  all  of 
that,  the  only  winner  was  Russia.  With  the 
exception  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  entire 
population  of  Eastern  Europe  was  turned 
over  to  the  Conununlsts  to  have  and  to  hold, 
to  rape  and  to  torture,  to  liquidate  and 
deport  from  that  day  forth. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  the  English  and 
Americans  to  affix  their  countries'  approval 
to  the  Declaration  of  Liberated  Europe, 
promising  restoration  of  "sovereign  rights 
and  self-goverimient  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them  by  aggressor  na- 
tions." They  could,  after  all,  simply  go  home 
and  forget  about  It.  But  Stalin  was  right 
there,  and  he  knew  by  now  that  no  one 
would  stop  him. 

The  Ink  was  scarcely  dry  when  Andrei 
Vlshlnsky,  the  Communist  butcher  who  had 
"liberated"  Latvia,  deployed  Soviet  tanks  and 
troops  In  Bucharest  and  pounded  on  the  desk 
of  young  King  Michael  of  Romania  demand- 
ing the  resignation  of  General  Radescu  and 
the  formation  of  a  Communist  Government. 
Stalin  had  of  course  promised  that  he  had 
"no  Intention  of  establishing  Communist 
regimes  In  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe," 
that  he  wanted  only  "stable  governments 
with  which  it  would  be  possible  to  reach 
an  understanding."  This  was  hardly  the 
kind  of  Government  Stalin  ordered  Vlshln- 
sky to  establish  In  Romania.  And  he  got  what 
he  wanted.  By  deceit,  by  terror,  by  ultima- 
tum, by  murder,  and  by  the  acquiescence  of 
America,  he  got  It. 

Bulgaria  suffered  a  parallel  fate.  On  the 
very  day  she  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Hitler.  Moscow  Invaded.  By  September 
9,  1944,  a  detachment  of  the  Communist- 
controlled  Military  League  Invaded  the 
chambers  of  the  Bulgarian  capitol  and  ar- 
rested all  members  of  the  Government. 

A  new  Coalition  Government  was  formed 
Immediately,  one  In  which  Moscow  felt  It 
could  "place  Its  trust."  The  Communists,  ot 
course,  held  the  strategic  Departments  of 
Justice  and  the  Interior  and.  wlthm  six 
months,  Soviet  "people's  courts"  had  con- 
victed and  executed  more  than  10,000  Bul- 
garian antl-Communlsts.  This  liquidation 
ensured  Bulgaria's  absorption  into  the  Soviet 
Empire  on  June  5.  1947. 

It  waa  on  that  day  that  Nicola  Fetkev.  a 
■  Liberal"  but  loyal  Bulgarian,  took  the  floor 
of  the  National  Assembly  knowing  that  the 
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building  was  surrounded  by  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Communist  secret  police.  He 
arose,  he  said,  "not  to  defend  myself  againat 
the  charge  of  treason,  but  to  reaffirm — for 
the  last  time — my  own  unshakable  belief  In 
freedom  and  democracy;  and  finally  to  accuse 
the  Communist  Government  of  suppressing 
freedom  and  liberty  In  Bulgaria  on  behalf 
of  an  alien  power." 

The  tension  finally  resolved  in  the  explo- 
sion of  Dlmltrov.  the  Communist  Premier, 
who  screamed  from  his  seat: 

Go  onl  Speak  up,  speak  up,  thi$  is  your 
last  opportunity.  Speak  up,  speak  note,  be- 
cause you  are  in  my  hands  and  you  shall 
not  get  away.  Let's  see  hotc  your  friends,  the 
Americans,  and  the  English,  come  to  your 
rescue.  You  won't  save  yourself  and  they 
ifon't  be  able  to  save  you.  They  will  send  you 
to  the  gallows. 

The  Communists  sentenced  Petkov  to 
death  by  hanging  and  the  sentence  was  car- 
ried out  on  September  23,  1947,  shortly  after 
midnight.  To  the  end,  he  refused  to  humil- 
iate himself  and  his  country,  disdaining 
the  opportunity  to  sign  a  petition  for  clem- 
ency. 

Our  own  planners  were  already  so  busy  re- 
designing America  that  they  didn't  have  time 
to  be  concerned  for  the  millions  of  Bulgaria 
and  Romania.  Our  theoreticians,  you  see, 
were  too  Involved  in  their  statistics  and  bar 
graphs  to  recognize  the  ciphers  as  living  be- 
ings, people  like  themselves,  who  wanted  to 
live  safe  and  peaceful  lives,  own  their  own 
homes,  read  the  paper,  and  visit  the  theater 
once  In  a  while.  Maybe,  if  they  thought 
about  it,  they  decided  a  bullet  felt  different 
la  the  base  of  the  skull  of  a  Romanian  or  a 
Bulgarian  than  It  would  In  their  own.  And 
so  America,  the  strongest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — In  sole  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb — only  stood  and  watched. 


After  the  subversion  of  the  Kerensky  Gov- 
ernment, the  Communists  had  controlled  a 
land  area  no  larger  than  France.  Now — with 
consistent  American  support  and  acquies- 
cence In  their  perfidy — they  had  gained  con- 
trol of  all  northern  Asia  and  half  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  with  agents,  agltprope,  and 
armed  forces  sweeping  the  area  like  hungry 
locusts.  They  had  made  no  secret  of  their 
plans  to  enslave  the  world,  nor  of  the  strat- 
egy they  Intended  to  use. 

The  Conununlst  capture  of  Yugoslavia,  for 
example,  was  a  textbook  operation.  Resist- 
ance forces  had  formed  In  the  mountains  off 
Serbia  and  Croatia  In  the  wake  of  the  too 
rapid  German  advance.  The  Chetnlks,  under 
the  able  command  of  the  great  Colonel  Draja 
Mlh&llovlch,  were  decidedly  antl-Sovlet  and 
pro-Western;  the  Partisans,  under  Moscow- 
trained  Joalp  Broz  Tito,  were  the  imwlttlng 
tools  of  the  Communists.  At  times  these  two 
factions  fought  together  against  the  com- 
mon enemy;  but.  as  Oerman  strength  de- 
clined. Communist  agent  Tito  turned  the  full 
force  of  his  propaganda  and  military  might 
against  the  anti-Communist  Mlhallovlch. 
"^American  aid,  originally  aimed  at  Colonel 
Mlhallovlch,  was  redirected  to  Oommunlst 
Tito.  The  Yugoslav  Government  In  exile,  un- 
der the  Inexperienced  King  Peter,  was  too 
Ineffective  to  be  able  to  support  Mlhallovlch, 
whom  It  had  apfwlnted  Minister  of  War  in 
1942.  Tito's  orders  from  his  Communist  su- 
periors called  for  the  formation  ot  a  Pro- 
visional Government  with  the  support  of  the 
'people's  committees"  which  he  had  already 
formed.  He  was  to  crush  the  legitimate  Qov- 
ernment  and  create  a  Communist  State. 

The  United  States  reacted  by  seeking  to 
make  bedfellows  of  the  violently  opposed  Ml- 
haUovlch  and  Tito;  and,  when  this  faUed, 
stood  mute  as  the  Communist  Provisional 
Oovemment  emasculated  the  legal  Govern- 
ment,  submitted  a  single  slate  of  candidates 
for  the  1945  elections,  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic  with  a  new  con- 
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stltutlon  drawn  up  on  the  Soviet  pattern, 
and  finally  tried,  oondemned.  and  executed 
the  gallant  Colonel  Mlhallovlch. 

Soviets  tactics  in  Hungary  followed  the 
same  basic  pattam  that  had  been  utsed  in 
subduing  Romania  and  Bulgaria.  While 
Germany  stiU  held  Budapest,  the  Soviets 
mustered  former  members  of  opposition 
Parties  into  a  Provisional  National  Asaembly 
and  formed  a  new  Provisional  Government. 
This  accomplished,  the  new  Government 
signed  an  armistice,  promising  to  continue 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  for  the  dura- 
tion. The  immediate  move  of  the  advancing 
Soviets  to  disarm  the  Hungarian  Army  in 
view  of  this  agreement  exposed  the  Com- 
munist design  even  at  that  early  stage.  But 
America  did  nothing. 

Following  the  capitulation  of  Germany, 
the  Hungarian  people  demanded  a  free  elec- 
tion, and  the  Soviets  were  forced  to  agree, 
although  with  certain  stipulations  which 
they  hoped  to  be  able  to  use  to  their  ad- 
vantage. When  the  voters  gave  a  sixty  per- 
cent majority  to  the  non-Communist  Small - 
hllders  Party,  Commissar  Voroahllov,  Mos- 
cow's man  in  Budapest,  was  outraged.  Claim- 
li^  that  the  "Allied  Control  Oommlselon 
would  demand  a  'coalition'  government,"  he 
got  it  and  proceeded  to  direct  the  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  usual  Soviet  terror  to  achieve, 
"cooperation"  among  the  elements  of  the 
resultant  political  patchwork. 

America  did  not  respond  to  Soviet  terror 
with  so  much  as  a  protest. 

One  young  Hungarian,  who  escaped  his 
native  country  in  a  hijacked  airliner,  de- 
scribed the  takeover: 

"We  had  the  foolish  notion  that  a  govern- 
ment of  our  own  choosing,  if  given  enough 
power,  could  create  Utopia  .  .  .  When  ab- 
solute economic  and  political  power  was 
concentrated  in  the  central  government,  the 
Communist  Party  simply  took  control. 

"The  propaganda  campaign  which  destroyed 
the  old  social  order,  the  political  and  eco- 
omic  actions  which  transferred  all  power  to  a 
well-meaning  socialist  government,  was  the 
first  stage  of  that  Communist  takeover. 
When  the  Communists  openly  took  the  reins 
of  power,  they  began  the  second  stage:  ex- 
ecution, terror,  concentration  camfts,  atroc- 
ities— to  eliminate  the  dupes  who  had 
boosted  them  to  power  and  to  erase  all  op- 
position to  their  regime." 

Imagine  the  chagrin  of  this  young  man  as 
he  watches  the  same  pattern  emerge  on  the 
American  scene,  as  he  sees  his  life  and  liberty 
threatened  once  again  by  the  same  forces 
that  conquered  his  homeland.  Imagine  his 
frustraUon  as  he  waited  in  vain  for  America 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  brothers  as  they 
fought  so  desperately  to  free  themselves  from 
Communist  control  In  1956.  Imagine  the  mix- 
ed feelings  with  which  he  must  now  regard 
his  adopted  land. 

The  case  of  Czecho-Slovakla  Is  equally  dis- 
mal. 

Concerned  about  an  occupation  of  his 
country,  the  President  of  the  Czecho-Slova- 
klan  Government  In  Exile  met  with  Stalin 
at  Moscow.  Assured  there  that  It  was  the 
Russian  intention  to  work  for  the  restoration 
of  Czecho-Slovakian  independence,  Eduard 
Benes  put  his  signature  to  another  of  those 
treaties  of  "Mutual  Friendship,  Mutual  Aid 
and  Postwar  Cooperation."  This  proved  to 
be  no  more  binding  on  the  Conununlsts  than 
the  similar  treaties  with  the  Baltic  States. 

Moscow  soon  tried  to  bite  sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenla  out  of  Czecbo-Slovaklan  and  an- 
nex it.  When  Benes  returned  to  Moscow  to 
discuss  the  dispute,  he  was  told  to  call  im- 
mediate elections  or  face  extreme  action.  A 
Czech  Communist  leader  named  Klement 
Gottwald  declared  at  this  Moscow  confer- 
ence that  the  "foreign  policy  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla must  be  adjusted  without  reservation 
to  a  policy  of  complete  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union."  That  was  The  Plan. 

In  the  subsequent  election  an  Intensive 
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terror  campaign  produced  the  intended  re- 
sults. Thus  enabled  to  form  the  new  Oov- 
emment, the  Beds  reaarved  to  tbunaslvas  the 
key  Departments  of  Juattce  and  Interior,  ays- 
tematlcally  rsmoTlng  azperlanoed  pcfllos  of- 
ficials and  replacing  them  with  dlaciplined 
Communists.  With  Communist  pressui* 
mounting,  the  remaining  non-Communist 
officials  of  the  Caacbo-SIovaklan  Oovem- 
ment finally  resigned.  On  February  25,  1948, 
the  blackest  day  in  all  Czecho-SlOTaklan  his- 
tory. President  Benea  accepted  the  mass  res- 
IgnaUons  and  approved  a  new  Government 
composed  entirely  of  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers.  The  Communists  then  destroyed 
the  remnants  of  the  <q>posltlon  Parties,  sup- 
pressed their  newspapers,  and  arrested  those 
leaders  who  had  not  managed  to  flee. 

Gottwald.  the  new  Prime  Minister,  had 
warned  twenty  years  before  of  what  was  to 
come: 

Yott  are  saying  that  xoe  are  under  Moscow's 
command  and  that  we  go  there  to  learn.  Yes, 
our  highest  revolutionary  staff  U  in  Moscow 
and  we  do  go  there  to  learn.  And  do  you  know 
what?  We  go  to  Moscow  to  learn  from  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks  how  to  break  your  necks 
you  patriots. 

Klement  Gottwald  and  his  cohorts  had 
learned  well.  The  prisons,  concentration 
camps,  and  graveyards  of  Czecho-Slovakla 
are  full  of  "Uberals"  who  thought  they  could 
deal  reasonably  with  such  men. 

Poland's  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists was  equally  terrible. 

A  note  from  Molotov,  handed  to  the  Polish 
Ambassador  in  Moscow  on  September  17. 
1939.  contained  the  Communists'  strained 
Justification  for  the  Soviet  assault  on  the 
Poles.  The  Polish  government  had  "disinte- 
grated," It  claimed,  and  therefore  all  agree- 
ments between  Russia  and  Poland  had 
ceased  to  be  effective.  The  note  explained 
that  because  "Poland  has  become  a  suitable 
field  for  all  manner  of  hazards  and  surprises, 
which  may  constitute  a  threat  to  the  U.S.S  Jl. 
.  .  .  the  Soviet  government  has  directed  the 
High  Command  of  the  Red  Army  to  .  .  . 
take  under  their  protection  [sic]  the  life  and 
property  of  the  popvdatton  of  Western 
Ukraine  and  Western  White  Russia  .  .  . 
[and]  to  extricate  the  Polish  people  from  the 
unfortunate  war  Into  which  they  have  been 
dragged  by  their  unwise  leaders,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  live  a  peaceful  life." 

The  perfidy  of  the  Red  giant's  interest  in 
the  life  and  property  of  the  Polish  people 
was  only  too  well  demonstrated  by  t^e  un- 
covering near  Smolensk  in  April  1943  of  the 
mass  graves  of  some  eight  thousand  Polish 
officers.  The  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  proved 
only  too  well  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets 
would  go  to  achieve  their  goals.  With  this 
single  act,  they  had  so  successfully  emascu- 
lated Poland  and  destroyed  Its  ability  to  de- 
fend Itself  that,  even  without  the  subsequent 
political  conniving.  Poland's  fate  was  sealed 
on  that  day. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  incident  of  Com- 
munist willingness  deliberately  to  violate 
the  life  and  liberty  of  the  people  they  had 
so  condescendingly  promised  to  protect.  A 
wave  of  Communist  terror  was  unleashed  not 
only  against  the  government,  the  military, 
and  other  strategic  elements  of  the  Polish 
society,  but  against  the  total  population.  A 
Polish  refugee,  the  grief  of  those  tragic  yean 
hauntlngly  carved  in  her  still  beautiful  fea- 
tures, recalled  for  us  her  impressions  of  that 
time: 

"I  remember  the  silence.  A  silence  was 
frightening.  No  one  dared  speak.  We  passed 
each  other  in  the  streets  and  didn't  dare 
say  hello.  We  never  knew  who  was  watching, 
checking,  or  when  we  would  be  arrested  in 
the  night — It  was  always  late  at  night — and 
taken  away. 

"Once  In  our  city,  they  marched  some 
people  to  the  railroad  station.  They  bad 
done  nothing.  It  was  winter  and  very  cold 
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Vot  everyone  had  clothing  for  that  cold  win- 
ter. Some  were  chUdren.  and  some  of  them 
were  even  barefooted.  Tba  loolu  on  their  facea 
were  like  death.  You  knov  bow  a  dead  man 
looka?  I  have  seen  many  dead  men.  These 
people  looked  like  that.  Their  faces  frozen 
and  knotted  and  white.  I  don't  know  how  far 
they  had  to  march  that  way,  but  they  were 
exhausted  and  some  stumbled  ar.d  f.ll. 

•'One  mother  was  trying  to  help  her  child 
who  was  so  cold  and  weak.  When  the  child 
finally  stumbled  and  fell  In  the  snow,  she 
went  down  on  her  knees  beside  It,  crying, 
trying  to  lift  and  carry  It;  a  Red  soldier 
kicked  her  in  the  back  and  knocked  her 
on  the  ground  over  the  chUd.  I  had  to  stand 
there  and  watch  that.  I  had  to  stand  there 
and  let  that  happen  before  my  eyes,  and 
know  there  was  nothing  I  could  do,  nothing 
except  die  myself,  and  that  would  not  have 
helped.  .  .  .  You  ask  me  what  it  was  like 
under  the  Communists?  I  tell  you  it  was  like 
that.'" 

These  people,  the  ones  who  marched  and 
died,  the  ones  who  helplessly  watched  and 
waited  till  they  could  escape,  all  were  pawns 
In  this  death-dealing  game  that  trapped  Its 
victims  with  promises  of  Utopia.  World 
Peace.  Equality,  and  the  like — while  .America 
sat  Idle  or  acquiesced.  World  War  II  began 
when  Hitler  and  Stalin  divided  Poland.  In 
the  end.  we  fought  a  war  leaving  all  of 
Poland  in  Stalin's  bloody  hands. 

The  story  of  Elsenhower's  bungled  entry 
into  Berlin,  of  his  orders  to  General  Patton 
to  restrain  his  American  troops  so  that 
Russia  could  occupy  a  major  part  of  Germany, 
of  Morgenthau's  plan  to  convert  that  indus- 
trial mammoth  into  a  great  pasture  incapable 
of  blocking  Russia's  march  to  the  Atlantic — 
all  this  Is  common  knowledge  now.  But  pity 
the  American  who  tried  to  point  out  the 
Idiocy  of  that  policy  as  it  was  being  executed. 
The  propaganda  had  paid  off.  In  the  public 
eye  the  Soviets  had  been  converted  from 
brutal  beasts  allied  with  the  Nazis  to  noble 
humanitarians;  tJncle  Joe  became  that  elflsh 
fellow  with  the  snappy  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
And,  by  the  time  that  Image  had  faded  In 
accordance  with  Moscow's  directives  to  "de- 
Stallnlze,"  Americana  had  forgotten  anyway. 
They  were  Infatuated  with  a  new  Image,  that 
of  a  balding  Uttle  fat  grandfather,  a  fellow 
named  Niklta  Bairushchev— -the  butcher  of 
Hungary  and  the  Ukraine.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica In  1059  and  visited  "our"  leader  at  his 
Gettysburg  retreat.  He  waved  to  the  TV 
cameras  and  talked  com  with  an  Iowa  farm- 
er. And,  while  he  was  here  he  Issued  orders 
to  execute  fifty  Himgarlana  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen,  boys  who  had  risen  In 
revolt  against  the  Communists  three  years 
before. 

The  Soviets  had  cranked  down  the  Iron 
curtain  over  Eastern  Europe,  a  wall  oiled 
and  greased  by  »ll  billion  worth  of  American 
supplies  and  equipment  and  training.  Aid 
that  had  been  flowing  in  a  continuous  tide 
slnca  six  montha  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

You  want  to  know  about  how  America 
saved  the  Communlats?  Ask  the  Uthuanlans, 
Latvians,  Estonians.  Romanians,  Bulgarians, 
Czechs,  Yugoslavs,  Hungarians,  Poles.  Ask 
the  families  of  the  26  mllUon  people  the 
Communists  butchered  In  China,  or  those 
of  the  10  million  they  systematically  starved 
to  death  in  the  Ukraine.  Find  someone — 
anyone — who's  been  there,  and  ask  about 
the  "mellowing"  Ccanmunista. 

They  can  tell  you  about  "promises"  or 
"peace"  or  "cooperation"  with  the  Com- 
munists. They  can  tell  you  because  their 
loved  ones  have  been  crushed  by  them,  their 
homelands  brutalized  by  them,  their  church- 
es burned  by  them,  their  bodies  scarred  bv 
them. 

And  they  can  tell  you  something  else  if 
you  wiU  let  them. 

Ask.  and  they  will  tell  you  that  America 
U  repeating  their  mistakes.  Ask,  and  they 
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will  tell  you  that  it  i.s  naw  happening  here. 
Ask,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  unless  we 
awaken  and  stop  it — America  Is  next. 


June  8,  1971 

SHOULD  WE  SAVE  LOCKHEED? 


EEC  OFFER  DOES  NOT  GO  FAR 
ENOUGH 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLOIUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
ported over  the  weekend  that  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  Is  going  to  offer 
later  this  week  a  proposal  to  lower  its 
tariff  on  American  citrus  imports. 

On  its  face,  the  offer  would  appear  to 
be  the  breakthrough  we  have  long  sought 
to  the  discrimination  against  U.S.  citrus 
imports  due  to  preferential  trade  agree- 
ments with  several  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

The  preferential  agreements  with  Mo- 
rocco and  Tunisia  allow  them  an  80  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  tariff  paid  on  citrus 
products  entering  the  Common  Market 
countries  and  the  agreements  with  Israel 
and  Spain  allow  them  a  40  percent 
reduction. 

Thus,  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
U.S.  citrus  from  15  to  8  percent  will  re- 
sult accordingly  in  a  tariff  reduction  to 
2  percent  for  citrus  from  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  and  5  percent  for  Spain  and  Is- 
rael. Thus,  the  same  degree  o!  discrimi- 
nation will  be  present.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
posed offer  does  not  apply  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May  when  U.S. 
citrus  enters  the  EEC  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  citrus  from  the  Mediterranean 
countries. 

The  offer  is  not  responsive  to  the 
U.S.  request.  I  have  just  returned  from 
Brussels  where  I  met  with  EEC  officials 
to  discuss  the  need  to  give  equal  treat- 
ment to  U.S.  citnis  products.  It  is  our 
position  that  these  agreements  violate 
the  -nost  favored  nation  clause  contained 
in  article  1  of  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade;  and  that  the  United 
States  should,  therefore,  be  required  to 
pay  the  same  tariff  as  the  Mediterranean 
countries. 

Need  for  adherence  to  the  MPN  prin- 
ciple is  especially  important  to  the  State 
of  Florida.  Although  Florida  does  not 
export  a  great  deal  of  fresh  citrus,  these 
preferential  agreements  have  a  serious 
adverse  import,  because  they  have  stimu- 
lated increased  production  by  these 
countries  and  the  development  of  the 
capability  to  process  orange  products. 
The  EEC  is  the  largest  single  foreign 
market  for  Florida  concentrate.  The 
creation  of  an  industry  to  process  con- 
centrate in  those  countries  with  pref- 
erential agreements  will  pose  serious 
problems  to  Florida  as  the  citrus  indus- 
try in  Florida  Is  secondary  to  tourism 
as  a  source  of  revenue. 

To  date,  the  trade  preferences  have 
caused  a  loss  to  the  United  States  of  $4.7 
million — a  32  percent  decline.  Hope- 
fully, the  EEC  will  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation  and  make  an  offer 
which  will  end  this  discrimination. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tiie  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  June  1.  1971.  carried  an  excellent  edi- 
torial relative  to  the  proposal  to  aid 
Lockheed  Aircraft.  The  Monitor's  View  is 
certainly  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
us  all,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include  this 
editorial  herewith  in  the  Record  : 
Should  We  Save  Lockheed? 

The  more  we  think  about  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  ball  out  Lockheed  Aircraft 
the  more  unhappy  we  become 

We  have  no  objection  to  government  being 
concerned  with  the  unemployment  problem 
which  could  follow  from  a  total  Lockheed 
collapse.  And  we  would  not  object  to  the 
government  stepping  in  to  sustain  Lockheed's 
Important  defense  contracts.  This  could  be 
done  either  by  the  government  taking  over 
the  assembly  lines  in  question  or  turning 
them  over  to  different  (and  one  would  hope 
more  efficient)  management. 

But  we  awe  bothered  over  the  precedent 
of  the  government  underwriting  a  private 
commercial  venture.  There  appears  to  be  no 
precedent  in  U.S.  history  for  this  kind  of  help 
to  a  single  company  for  a  slnele  purpose,  and 
of  such  magnitude. 

In  this  case  the  proposal  is  for  a  loan  of 
$250  million  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
making  it  possible  for  Lockheed  to  go  ahead 
with  the  production  of  a  commercial  airliner 
which  Is  in  competition  with  similar  planes 
which  are  or  soon  will  be  in  production  by 
Lockheed's  competitors. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  in  this  case,  as  It 
could  be  in  the  case  of  the  SST  that  the 
Lockheed  L-1011  TrlStar  is  a  unique  proj- 
ect which  must  be  completed  to  keep  the 
United  States  In  the  forefront  of  aerial  prog- 
ress. The  TrlStar  is  in  competition  with 
both  Boeing  and  with  McDonnell -Douglas 
projects  of  comparable  nature. 

Nor  can  It  be  contended,  as  was  also  In  the 
case  of  the  SST.  that  It  must  be  built  to  keep 
in  being  a  pool  of  technicians  capable  of 
doing  this  advanced  kind  of  technical  work. 
Boeing  and  McDonnell -Douglas  are  keeping 
all  the  technicians  needed  in  full  employ- 
ment. 

What  we  are  reaUy  talking  about  Is 
whether  use  of  taxpayer  money  is  Justified 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  three  companies 
m  the  airframe  business  when  the  other  two 
are  capable  of  filling  .ill  the  orders  in  sight 
for  planes  of  this  size — and   more. 

If  we  were  to  allow  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  to  operate  in  the  airframe  market. 
Lockheed  would  now  disappear  as  a  maker 
of  airframes  The  market  does  not  need  Lock- 
heed 

The  only  excuse  for  keeping  Lockheed  go- 
ing Is  the  Jobs  involved  for  workers  ar.d  the 
value  of  shares  to  stockholders. 

If  the  Congress  approves,  so  be  It.  But  let 
it  be  remembered  In  approaching  this  deci- 
sion that  it  will  provide  a  precedent  for  set- 
ting aside  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
True,  It  will  not  be  the  first  step  taken  away 
from  a  competitive  enterprise  economy.  That 
first  step  was  taken  long,  long  ago,  with  the 
first  protective  tariff.  The  United  States  has 
ever  since  had  a  "protected  enterprise"  econ- 
omy,  not  a   "free  enterprise"  system. 

But  to  ball  out  Lockheed  will  be  a  much 
further  step  and  one  with  the  most  danger- 
ous Implications  to  the  competitive  enter- 
prise system.  If  the  weakest  of  the  three  air- 
frame companies  is  to  be  saved  by  a  govern- 
ment loan  what  is  left  of  the  Incentive  to 
efficiency  and  good  management? 
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American  Industry  Is  already  vulnerable 
to  more  efficient  foreign  competition.  In 
many  an  area  foreign  goods  can  Jump  the 
.\merlcan  tariff  wall  not  because  of  alleged 
lower  wages  but  because  they  are  In  fact 
more  efficiently  run. 

If  President  Nixon  wants  to  keep  American 
Industry  efficient  he  should  not  offer  It  the 
spectacle  of  a  reward  to  Lockheed  for  being 
inefficient. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  beUeve  Procter  &  Gamble  and  the 
community  have  a  good  two-way  rela- 
tionship. Procter  &  Gamble  can  look  back 
over  the  progress-filled  years  since  1956 
with  a  sense  of  pride  in  its  selection  of 
Iowa  City  as  a  plant  site.  As  the  first 
national  manufacturer  to  build  a  major 
plant  in  Iowa  City.  P.  &  G.  was  a  very  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  the  entire  community. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  IN  IOWA  CITY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  Procter  &  Gamble  is  celebrating  its 
15th  anniversary  in  Iowa  City.  Eniring 
the  past  15  years,  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  P.  &  G.'s  operations  at  that 
fine  locality  have  mirrored  the  great 
progress  made  by  the  entire  Iowa  City 
community. 

Prior  to  building  in  Iowa  City,  P.  &  G.'s 
site  selection  research  had  revealed  the 
community's  many  attributes.  These  as- 
sets ranged  from  direct  business-related 
features  such  as  ample  tran«x)rtation, 
utilities  and  services,  to  the  community's 
good  living  aspects — excellent  schools 
and  medical  facilities,  and  a  wide  range 
of  recreationsd  and  cultural  opportuni- 
ties. 

But  the  one  ingredient  in  the  Iowa  City 
mix  which  stood  out  was  expressed  to 
p.  &  G.  in  these  words : 

You'll  find  hard  working.  Interested,  and 
flexible  people  to  run  your  plant, 

P.  &  G.'s  comment  today  is  we  did,  and 
we  are  delighted  to  say  that  this  state- 
ment is  as  true  in  1971  as  It  was  in  1956. 

P  &  G.  has  grown  with  Iowa  City  in  the 
intervening  years.  Plsmt  employment  has 
more  than  doubled  with  a  1971  enroll- 
ment of  over  350  men  and  women.  The 
annual  payroll  now  exceeds  $3  million. 
Manufacturing  facilities  have  grown,  too, 
with  the  addition  of  major  production 
operations  for  two  new  national  brands — 
Head  &  Shoulders  shampoo  and  Scope 
oral  antiseptic  products. 

In  1962  and  1968,  the  plant  was  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  it  now  encloses 
10  acres  of  floor  space  under  one  roof. 
This  Iowa  City  location  ships  its  denti- 
frices, shampoos,  home  permanents,  and 
oral  antiseptics  to  Chicago  and  all  areas 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Two  prod- 
ucts— Head  &  Shoulders  and  Lilt — are 
shipped  nationwide  from  Iowa  City.  The 
plant  also  serves  as  a  distribution  point 
for  other  P.  &  G.  toilet  goods  made  in 
Cincinnati. 

Procter  &  Gamble  obviously  came  to 
Iowa  City  to  stay.  Since  1956,  P.  &  G.  has 
carried  out  its  responsibility  as  a  local 
citizen  by  participating  in  community  af- 
fairs designed  to  maintain  Iowa  City's 
progressive  edge.  F.  J.  Newman,  Iowa 
City  plant  manager,  expresses  the  com- 
pany's philosophy  in  this  manner: 

We  believe  It  is  Important  to  contribute 
financial  assistance  In  many  Instances,  but 
we  think  the  Involvement  of  many  of  our 
employees  in  such  activities  as  Hospital 
Boards  and  the  United  Fund  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant. 


SAY  GOODBY  TO  NBC 
CREDIBILITY? 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment,  including 
wild  animals  in  their  natural  state,  has 
become  a  prime  concern  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself.  The 
various  forms  of  media  communication 
can  accomplish  much  by  providing  the 
public  with  valuable  educational  in- 
formation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
expect  accuracy  and  objectivity.  Misin- 
formation can  distort  the  overall  per- 
spective and  result  in  great  harm.  When 
such  occurs  it  should  be  publicly  cor- 
rected. Specifically,  I  refer  to  charges 
that  an  NBC  production,  entitled  "Say 
Goodby" — aired  last  January  through 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Co. — 
apparently  contained  a  misleading  and 
contrived  sequence  of  events. 

For  the  sake  of  objectivity,  I  insert  into 
the  Record  today,  an  editorial  from  the 
May-June  issue  of  New  Mexico  Wildlife 
as  well  as  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  and  Mr.  Charles  Ken- 
neth Campbell,  a  personal  frieno  of  mine 
from  Houston.  To  date,  Mr.  Campbell 
has  not  received  a  direct  and  satisfac- 
tory answer  from  Quaker  Oats  Co.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  company's  unwillingness 
to  do  so  throws  great  doubt  upon  the 
objectivity  of  the  program,  "Say  Good- 
by." Campbell,  the  Congress,  smd  the 
American  public  deserve  a  straight 
answer.  The  material  follows : 
Sat  Goodbt 

The  New  Mexico  Department  of  Game  and 
Pish  has  Joined  wildlife  agencies  across  the 
nation  In  voicing  serious  concern  over  seg- 
ments of  a  T.V.  production  on  NBC,  "Say 
Goodby",  sponsored  by  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company. 

The  production,  aired  in  January,  has 
come  under  fire  from  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Game,  Flah  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  consisting  of  wildlife  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  50  states,  five  Ca- 
nadian provinces  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Ladd  S.  Gordon,  Director  of  the  N.M.  De- 
partment and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  Association  Joined  in 
criticism  of  the  film  which  depicts  the  death 
of  a  female  polar  bear  with  two  cubs  after 
she  was  allegedly  shot  from  a  helicopter  by  a 
big  game  hunter.  Both  shooting  a  female 
polar  bear  and  hunting  from  an  aircraft  are 
illegal  under  Alaska  Flah  and  Game  laws. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Oame 
Issued  a  statement  saying  the  portions  of  the 
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film  showing  the  polar  bear  were  taken  by 
an  employee  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  a 
tranquilized  female  polar  bear  during  a  tag- 
ging operation.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
helicopters  were  not  used  either  to  Ulegally 
chase  or  to  herd  polar  bear. 

The  Association's  president,  Chester  F. 
Phelps,  has  written  Julian  Goodman,  presi- 
dent ot  NBC.  to  express  concern  over  the  mis- 
representation in  the  film.  In  a  letter  to 
Goodman.  Phelps  said,  "I  am  advised  by 
officials  of  the  Btireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  by  officials  of  the  Alaska  Game  Depart- 
ment that  the  female  bear  was.  in  fact,  suc- 
cumbing to  tranquilizing  dru^s  administered 
by  biologists  employed  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  engaged  In  a  scientific  and  humane  proj- 
ect designed  to  Improve  knowledge  of  polar 
bears.  I  am  advised  that  the  female  bear  later 
rejoined  her  cubs  which  were  not  harmed." 

Phelps  urged  that  NBC  make  a  full  In- 
vestigation of  the  program  and  requested 
a  report  of  the  findings.  He  also  advised 
Goodman  that  "through  the  exposure  pro- 
vided by  your  network  and  affiliates,  the 
public  has  been  misled  about  this  matter, 
and  I  submit  that  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  has  a  duty  to  correct  this  false 
impression. 

Gordon  summed  up  the  Department's 
position  by  saying  "We  deplore  false  report- 
ing and  hope  that  NBC  and  Quaker  Oats,  the 
sponsor  of  the  film,  take  a  serious  look  at 
the  Implications  Involved  In  contrived  films." 


Apbil  2,  1971. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Stdart,  Jr., 
President,  Quaker  Oats, 
Chicago,  III. 

Deab  Mb.  Stttakt:  Recently  you  shocked 
myself  and  my  family  by  sponsoring  an  in- 
accurate and  apparently  deliberately  mis- 
leading television  show  called  "Say  Good- 
bye". 

I  have  hunted  various  animals  all  over 
North  America,  Including  the  polar  bear, 
and  I  am  curious  to  know  the  tiame  of  the 
country  and  state  where  the  sow  bear  with 
cubs  was  killed.  Alaska  was  suggested.  I  also 
would  appreciate  having  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  outfitter,  the  helicopter  pilot, 
the  camera  man  and  the  hunter  who  com- 
mitted the  unsportsmanlike  and  Illegal  act 
of  killing  a  sow  bear  with  cubs.  I  desire  to 
write  each  of  them  to  express  my  low  opin- 
ion of  them.  Of  course,  if  the  shots  were 
faked,  (as  with  a  tranquilizer  gun)  then  I 
would  appreciate  knowing  that,  so  that  I 
may  let  you  know  of  my  low  opinion  of  you 
and  your  company,  as  the  si>onsor  of  an 
untruth. 

My  family  has  "Said  Good-bye'"  to  Quaker 
Oats  pending  your  personal  reply  to  this 
letter. 

I  will  understand  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you, 
since  30,000.000  people  purchased  hunting 
licenses  In  the  United  States  during  1970, 
and  I  am  sure  you  caimot  answer  all  of 
them  personally. 
Sincerely, 

Crasles  K.  Campbell. 

QuAKEX  Oats  Co.. 

April  13.  1971. 

Mr.  Chabi.es  K.  Campbell, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Deab  Mb.  Campbell:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  about  the  television  special, 
"Say  Goodbye." 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  that  we.  too, 
are  concerned  about  the  authenticity  of  pro- 
grams which  we  sponsor.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing background  will  help  to  explain  otir 
position. 

First,  m  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  television  programming,  we  have 
sponsored  several  outstanding  specials  In  re- 
cent years.  These  have  Included  "The  World 
of  The  Beaver,"  "Voyage  to  the  Enchanted 
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Isles"  (about  the  Oalapagoe  Islands),  "Tbe 
Lions  an  Free,"  "Arctic  Odyssey,"  and 
"They've  Killed  President  Lincoln!"  We  be- 
lieve that  the  American  public  benefits  from 
programs  of  this  type  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  sponsored  them. 

In  this  same  context  we  felt  It  would  be 
timely  and  appropriate  to  sponsor  a  special 
which  would  encourage  concern  about  ecol- 
ogy. "Say  Goodbye"  seemed  to  meet  these 
needs  by  pointing  out  In  a  powerful  way  tbe 
effects  of  Industrial  pollution,  pesticides, 
overcrowding  and  man's  abuse  of  the  en- 
vironment. Much  more  time  in  the  film  was 
si>ent  on  industrial  pollution  than  on  any 
other  effect  of  man  on  the  environment.  "Say 
Goodbye"  was  produced  by  David  Wolper 
Productions,  one  of  the  most  widely  ac- 
claimed makers  of  television  documentaries 
m  the  world.  Further,  technical  advisory 
work  on  the  film  was  done  for  the  producer 
by  the  Curator  of  Birds  and  Mammals  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum  of  Natural  History  as 
a  representative  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund — 
a  group  which  receives  wide  support  from 
many  noted  hunters  and  conservationists. 
Because  of  the  outstanding  reputation  and 
credentials  of  the  producer  and  his  consult- 
ants, the  authenticity  of  the  film  seemed  to 
be  something  in  which  we  could  have  con- 
fidence. 

Since  "Say  Goodbye"  appeared  on  televi- 
sion there  have  been  charges,  as  you  know, 
that  the  polar  bear  scene  in  the  film  was 
edited  by  the  producers  to  create  a  contrived 
picture.  If  this  was  the  case,  we  had  no 
prior  knowledge  of  It  and  no  responsibility 
for  It.  We  sincerely  regret  any  misconcep- 
tions that  may  have  been  created  by  the  pro- 
ducer's decision  to  use  the  footage  involved. 

We  hope  that  this  will  reassure  you  of  our 
good  intentions  in  encouraging  concern  about 
the  environment  by  sponsoring  "Say  Good- 
bye." 

Sincerely, 

WlUJAM    R.    DONAiDSON, 

Manager — Communications  Prog,  ams. 

APBit  28.  1971. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Stxart,  Jr., 
President.  Quaker  Oats, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dtab  Mk.  STTJAax:  On  AprU  2,  1971,  I  wroie 
you  a  short  letter  expressing  my  concern 
about  the  television  show  sponsored  by  your 
company  called  "Say  Goodbye."  I  have'  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  my  letter  from  William  R. 
Donaldson — Manager  Communications  Pro- 
grams. 

In  my  letter,  I  requested  seven  specific 
items  of  Information,  and  Mr.  Donaldson's 
reply  did  not  contain  any  of  this  Information 
I  refer  you  back  to  my  letter  of  AprU  2.  1971, 

Mr.  Donaldson's  letter  went  to  grea*.  lengths 
to  tell  how  concerned  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company  was  in  getting  the  film  authentic. 
but  then  In  his  fotirth  paragraph,  he  was 
unable  to  say  whether  the  Polar  Bear  scene 
was  faked  or  not.  He  also  denies  having  any 
responsibility  for  it. 

Let's  level  with  each  other.  Quaker  Oats 
Is  run  by  mature  level-headed  business  men. 
who  do  not  spend  stock  holders  money  on 
Television  Specials  without  knowing  exactly 
what  is  being  bought. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Donaldson,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  be  concerned  about  ecology.  I  am. 
Please,  however,  do  not  send  me  and  my 
family  any  more  lies  over  the  Television 
Networks. 

I  am  assuming,  that  the  Polar  Bear  kill 
scene  was  contrived,  since  I  have  not  received 
your  reply  and  Mr.  Donaldson's  letter  man- 
aged to  skip  delicately  around  the  issue. 

I  will  be  with  Bill  Archer,  my  congressman, 
on  Friday  May  7.  1971,  and  one  of  the  things 
I  have  to  discuss  with  him  on  that  occasion 
Is  the  Integrity  of  television  programming, 
and  I  will  be  using  your  "Say  Goodbye  "  as 
my  prime  example  of  deliberately  mislead- 
ing propaganda. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  still  appreciate  having  the  follow- 
ing information  about  the  Polar  Bear: 

1.  Country  in  which  the  Polar  Bear  was 
shot. 

2.  State  in  which  the  Poltu:  Bear  was  shot. 

3.  Name  and  Address  of  the  outfitter. 

4.  Name  and  Address  of  the  helicopter 
pilot. 

5.  Name  amd  Address  of  the  camera  man. 

6.  Name  and  Address  of  the  Hunter. 

7.  Your  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
picture  was  faked. 

Pending  your  reply,  I  retain  my  opmicn  of 
your  Company  as  the  peddler  of  an  untruth. 
Sincerely, 

Chaklis  K.  Campbell. 

Chables  Kenneth  Campbell, 

Architect. 
May  11,  197 1. 
Mr.  R.  D.  STtTABT.  Jr.. 
President,  Quaker  Oats, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mb.  Stl'art:  On  April  2,  1971  I  wrote 
you  a  letter  concerning  a  television  program 
which  you  sponsored  named  "Say  Goodbye". 
I  then  received  a  reply  from  William  R. 
Donaldson  who  signed  his  name  over  the 
title  of  "Manager-Communications  Pro- 
grams." I  then  wrote  you  another  letter 
dated  April  28,  1971. 

In  both  letters,  I  asked  for  the  facts  about 
the  Polar  Bear  sow  kill  shown  on  your  pro- 
gram. On  Wednesday  night  May  5.  1971  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  about  four 
hours  with  Frank  Cook  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Pish  and  Game  for  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Since  you  had  been  unable  to  answer 
my  questions  about  the  Polar  Bear.  I  posed 
my  same  seven  questions  to  Frank.  He  told 
me  that  "Say  Goodbye"  had  used  film  taken 
by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
of  a  female  Polar  Bear  being  tranquillzed 
during  a  tagging  operation.  This  fact  eug- 
gerts  strongly  to  me  that  the  scene  was  con- 
trived, and  I  believe  since  It  was  contrived, 
shaped,  misleading  and  untrue,  that  your 
company  sent  a  deliberate  lie  o\  er  the  public 
airwaves  via  television. 

Mr.  Donaldson  expressed  great  concern 
about  authenticity  of  programs  which 
Quaker  Oats  sponsors.  He  then  in  the  fifth 
paragraph  Indicates  he  does  not  know  wheth- 
er the  scene  was  contrived  or  not.  Perhaps 
you  can  pass  this  letter  on  to  him.  and 
maybe  he  can  contact  Frank  Cook  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not.  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, the  film  was  contrived. 

On  Thursday  night  May  6,  1971  I  had  din- 
ner with  Bill  Archer  my  Congressman,  and 
during  our  general  discussion  of  authenticity 
and  Integrity  in  televUion,  I  showed  him 
copies  of  our  correspondence  about  your 
show  "Say  Goodbye."  Bill  read  through  it. 
and  then  asked  If  he  might  put  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  of  course  gave  my  as- 
sent, since  I  believe  even  small  voices,  such 
as  nUne,  can  sometimes  be  heard,  and  I  felt 
that  certainly  you  would  want  your  reply 
recorded.  I  will  forward  a  copy  for  your  file 
as  soon  as  I  receive  It. 

Last  night  I  read  in  "New  Mexico  Wild- 
life." the  official  publication  of  the  New 
Mexico  Game  and  Fish  Department,  where 
that  department  had  Joined  Wildlife  Agen- 
cies all  over  North  America  in  deploring  the 
He  called  "Say  Goodbye."  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  their  statement  so  that  you  and  Mr. 
Donaldson  will  be  better  informed  on  wheth- 
er the  Polar  Bear  scene  was,  or  was  not, 
faked. 

I  feel  that  you  would  like  to  forget  and  say 
goodbye  to  "Say  Goodbye,"  but  I  believe 
there  will  be  a  sustained  reaction  by  the 
public  to  blatant  lies  such  as  yours.  Perhaps 
your  company  will  take  a  very  close  look  in 
the  futiu-e  before  sponsoring  a  deliberate 
untruth  on  television.  My  hope  Is  that  other 
sponsors  of  programs  will  see  your  example 
and  carefully  verify  the  facts  before  attempt- 
ing to  sway  public  opinion  via  the  publicly 
licensed  airwaves. 
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I  personally  intend  to  keep  posted  on  "Say 
Goodbye,"  to  see  how  you  explain  away  or 
Justify  thU  11».  I  am  Interested  in  knowing 
whether  you  admit  it,  deny  it,  or  Ignore  It. 

Pending  your  reply,  Quaker  Oata  equaU 
"Contrived  Lies'  in  my  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

Chables  K.  Campbell. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  AWAIT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
June  Is  traditionally  the  month  for  high 
school  graduation  exercises,  smd  in  a  few 
days,  young  American  high  school  grad- 
uates all  over  the  United  States  will  set 
off  on  a  new  voyage.  These  commence- 
ment exercises  will   touch  all  of  us 

teachers  in  the  classrooms,  parents  in 
the  home,  politicians  in  the  legislatures, 
and  especially  the  students  in  whose  eyes 
a  new  world  opens  and  in  whose  grasps  a 
new  opportunity  awaits  to  be  seized. 

The  United  States  has  always  had  a 
nearly  imiversal  system  of  public  educa- 
tion; a  system  which  has  functioned 
properly  and  which  has  ^ontrlbut-jd  sig- 
nificantly to  the  building  of  America. 
Today,  however,  long  hikes  to  r  ne-room 
wooden  schoolhouses  and  black-topped 
slates  for  readin'.  'rltin'.  and  "rithmetic 
have  given  way  to  space-age  techniques, 
computers  and  advanced  Instruction  in 
new  math,  English,  and  the  sciences.  Be- 
cause of  technological  advances  in  com- 
mimications,  today's  student  is  more 
aware  of  the  world  around  him  than  any 
other  generation  before  him. 

High  school  graduates,  this  week,  are 
participating  in  commencement  exer- 
cises which  signify  the  beginning  of  new 
and  greater  responsibilities  to  themselves 
and  to  others.  Their  efforts  will  be  lim- 
ited only  by  the  intensity  of  their  con- 
cern and  the  spirit  with  which  they  want 
to  serve  others  responsibly. 

While  many  find  fauJts  with  today's 
youth,  from  personal  experience,  I  say 
that,  while  there  are  those  who  seek  to 
undermine  and  destroy  America,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  graduates  are  dedicated 
young  Americans  who  will  do  all  they 
can  to  idealize  a  better  America  and  to 
uphold  those  traditions  and  principles 
which  generations  before  them  have  de- 
fended and  hold  so  dear. 

Once,  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  too,  were 
young  and  had  dreams  of  making  the 
world  all  over  again.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  young  /jnericans, 
for  America  is  the  land  of  opportunity 
and  she  rears  a  pioneering  people.  With 
the  stimulation  of  youth  and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  elders,  we  have  discovered 
through  the  years  that  together  greater 
hope  can  be  offered  to  all  mankind 

As  each  graduate  sets  out — some  to 
further  their  education,  others  to  work, 
and  still  others  to  serve  their  country- 
he  has  a  common  bond  to  his  classmates, 
for  each  will  be  exploring  new  paths  with 
an  enlarged  sense  of  responsibility  and 
understanding.  As  a  result,  as  we  turn 
over  the  reins  of  government  and  busi- 
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ness  to  these  graduates,  I  am  confident 
that  America  will  remain  strong  and 
prosperous,  protected  as  well  as  protector 
for  the  idealism  of  our  past  has  become 
today's  reality,  for  as  the  prophet  has 
spoken: 

Tour  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions. 


REA  CO-OPS  EFFECTIVELY  SUPPORT 
CONSUMER  LEGISLATION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


OF    MISSOT7BI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  no  rural  electric  cooperatives  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Missouri, 
and  it  is  rare  for  me  to  hear  tram  any 
of  my  constituents  about  the  REA,  ex- 
cept occasionally  from  Investors  in  pri- 
vate utilities  who  object  to  aspects  of  the 
REA  program,  or  from  a  few  residents  of 
the  St.  Louis  area  who  own  property  in 
rural  areas  and  who  write  to  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  local  cooperative. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  Representative  of 
an  urban  area,  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  important  contributions  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  economic  growth  of  this 
Nation  brought  about  by  the  extension  of 
electric  power  to  farms  and  niral  areas 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
35  years  under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  Like  many  of  the  bit- 
terly fought  issues  of  the  New  Deal  under 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  REA 
has  more  than  justified  the  effort  which 
went  Into  its  creation  and  development. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  vigor  with  which  the  rural  electric 
cooperative  movement  has  supported 
legislation  In  behalf  of  all  of  the  coti- 
sumers  of  the  United  States,  through 
local,  State,  and  national  organizations 
with  which  the  co-ops  and  their  mem- 
bers have  been  associated.  I  remember  6 
years  ago  going  to  the  conventloa  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  As- 
sociation in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  to  talk 
to  a  great  crowd  of  enthusiastic  women 
about  the  many  consumer  issues  pending 
in  Congress  and  subsequently  receiving 
their  wholehearted  support  and  very  ac- 
tive assistance  in  the  advancement  of 
those  causes. 

That  meeting  was  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Irma  Angevine,  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
NRECA,  as  women's  activities  coordi- 
nator, who  subsequently  accompanied 
former  Congressman  Clyde  T.  ElUs,  long- 
time general  manager  of  NRECA,  in  tes- 
tifying before  my  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  which  became  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968. 
stkonc  support  fob  consumer  credit 
protection  act 

Mr.  Ellis  was  kind  enough  to  say  in 
his  testimony  in  1987  that  much  of  the 
NRECA's  active  interest  in  truth  in  lend- 
ing and  in  similar  consumer  legislation 
stemmed  from  the  speech  I  had  made  to 
the  organization  in  1965,  when  the  wom- 
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en  members  had  accepted  my  challenge 
to  work  in  behalf  of  consumer  leglslaUon 
on  a  bipartiBan  basis. 

Not  only  did  the  national  organization 
endorse  the  truth-in-lending  bill  and 
other  provisions  of  the  consumer  credit 
protection  bill  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
but  thousands  of  members  of  electric 
cooperatives  wrote  to  their  own  Members 
of  Congress  urging  passage  of  a  strong 
comprehensive  consumer  measure  rather 
than  the  limited  truth-ln-lending  bill 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  NRECA,  I  might  add,  vigorously 
supported  the  controversial  Inclusion  of 
agricultural  credit  under  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act. 

Women  members  of  REA  co-<«Js  are 
now  working  for  a  greater  voice  for 
women  within  the  movement,  and  are 
actively  seeking  election  to  boards  of 
directors  of  co-ops  and  greater  partici- 
pation also  in  community  organizations 
and  local  government.  The  NRECA  offl- 
cially  endorsed  an  expansion  of  women's 
participation  in  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  sifflllates  at  its  most  recent 
convention  In  Dallas,  and  this  can  have 
only  one  result  and  that  is  in  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  rural  life  and  in 
the  promotion  of  civic  and  community 
betterment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
with  our  colleagues,  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing here  today  the  importance  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  to  the  rural 
areas,  in  this  tribute  to  the  REA  pro- 
gram, and  to  say  that  as  an  urban  Con- 
gresswoman  I  am  happy  to  salute  the 
pioneers  and  leaders  of  this  movement. 
I  know  we  can  coimt  on  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  members  to  continue  to 
work  for  further  Improvements  in  our 
consumer  laws,  not  only  nationally  but 
in  the  States,  too,  and  I  am  proud  that 
a  speech  of  mine  to  this  organization  In 
January  of  1965  helped  to  bring  about  a 
dedicated  Interest  among  the  co-op 
members  in  the  advancement  of  con- 
sumer political  issues. 


A  BILL  TO  REMOVE  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION'S  JU- 
RISDICTION OVER  DRIVER  REG- 
ULATIONS FOR  FARM  VEHICLES 
AND  CUSTOM  COMBINES 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  calls  for 
the  removal  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Jurisdiction  over  driver  reg- 
ulations for  farm  vehicles  and  custom 
combines.  This  bill  would,  in  effect,  ne- 
gate proposed  regulations  to  require  all 
drivers  of  farm  trucks,  including  pickups, 
to  be  at  least  18  years  old  and  success- 
fully complete  physical  and  written  tests. 

Along  with  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  represent  rural  Interests,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  heavy  volume  of  mail  from  my 
constituents  protesting  this  regulation. 
Contracts  with  the  Department  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  satisfactory.  Although  I  real- 
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ize  that  negotiations  have  been  held  be- 
tween the  Department  officials  and  farm 
groups  in  an  effort  to  lessen  the  effects 
of  these  regulations,  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  in- 
volved with  in  any  event. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  Just  received  notification  from 
the  Department  that  the  regulations  an- 
nounced earlier  are  being  revised  as  re- 
sult of  these  negotiations.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  this  is  clearly 
an  area  of  State  responsibility. 

These  regulations  infringe  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  various  States  in  exer- 
cising the  police  power  to  fit  the  needs 
of  their  particular  citizens  and  econ- 
omies. It  Is  pretty  obvious  that  bureau- 
cratic logic  drawn  up  In  Washington 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  family  farm- 
ers and  custom  cutters  in  the  rural  areas. 

Farm  truckdrlvers  have  an  excellent 
safety  record.  Their  trips  are  short,  thus 
they  seldom  suffer  from  long  hours  of 
driving.  In  most  cases,  the  loads  they 
are  hauling  are  their  own,  and  extra  care 
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The  proposed  regulations  including 
driver  age  limitations,  truck  weights, 
physical  examinations,  written  tests,  and 
recordkeeping  requirements  obviously 
were  drafted  for  commercial,  long-haul 
professional  drivers.  If  permitted  to 
stand,  they  would  seriously  disrupt  the 
family  operation  of  farming.  On  farms 
the  whole  family  works,  and  that  in- 
cludes driving  trucks. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  restriction 
involved  in  these  revised  regulations  is 
the  requirement  that  farm  truckdrivers 
be  18  years  of  age.  Most  States  license 
drivers  at  age  16,  not  18.  It  makes  no 
sense  that  these  young  people  can  drive 
high-powered  automobiles  for  pleasure 
but  cannot  drive  the  family  farm  pickup 
to  haul  produce  to  the  nearest  market. 

Farmers  in  Kansas  are  just  now  begin- 
ning the  annual  wheat  harvest.  The  date 
of  implementation  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations has  been  postponed,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  expected  to  be 
encountered  if  farm  youths  were  not  al- 
lowed to  help  in  getting  the  wheat  cut 
and  to  the  grain  elevators.  This  situa- 
tion and  the  need  for  these  young  fam- 
ily workers  will  not  change  in  the  fall 
during  the  feed  grain  harvest  or  by  next 
year.  Therefore,  I  urge  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Congress. 


WILL  OUR  CHILDREN  BE  EXEMPT 
FROM  SAFETY? 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NKW    TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation  Is 
only  as  viable  as  its  government's  will  to 
enforce  laws  which  protect  its  citizens 
from  danger  to  their  rights  and  persons. 
If  a  government  refrains  from  plashing 
such  a  role,  for  whatever  reasons,  it  grad- 
xially  forfeits  the  faith  of  the  majority 
of  its  citizens.  Such  a  situation  seems  to 
be  prevailing  in  our  coxmtry  today. 
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America's  marketplace,  where  we  all 
shop,  has  become  &s  polluted  in  its  own 
way  as  the  air  we  breathe  and  water  we 
use.  More  than  a  few  major  corporations 
have  seen  fit  to  abuse  consumers  through 
production,  saleo,  and  service  policies 
which  pay  havoc  with  their  purses  and 
personal  safety.  No  group  of  Americans 
has  suffered  more  or  been  placed  in  great- 
er jeopardy  by  such  deliberate  policies 
than  children  under  the  age  of  5  years. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  which  was  aimed  at 
getting  such  dangerous  materials  off  the 
market  and  away  from  America's  sales 
counters.  Previously,  it  had  been  firmly 
established  that  garments  made  from 
such  fabrics  had  proliferated  across  the 
land.  When  exposed  to  fire,  they  instant- 
ly burst  into  flames,  incineraang  or  crip- 
pling the  wearers.  The  act  in  question 
was  hailed  as  a  significant  advance  in  the 
area  of  consumer  protection. 

Now  we  are  informed  by  press  reports 
that  the  Commerce  Department,  reposi- 
tory of  great  virtue  in  this  administra- 
tion, is  considering  weakening  proposed 
requirements  on  flameproofing  of  chil- 
dren's nightwear. 

Under  the  revision,  the  proposal  would 
make  optional,  rather  than  mandatory. 
the  tough  standard  against  flammable 
fabrics.  Those  makers  not  following  the 
standard  would  be  required  to  place  cau- 
tionary labeling  on  children's  pajamas 
and  nightgowns.  Obviously,  the  children 
would  read  and  heed  these  warnings  with 
diligence. 

At  present,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  not  made  the  ruling.  OCBcials  at  Com- 
merce say  such  a  rule  would  leave  to 
parents  the  decision  whether  to  buy 
flame-retardant  sleepwear,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  more. 

Their  argument  is  familiar.  Make  it 
voluntary  and  industry  will  whoop  it  up 
for  safe  sleepwear  for  all.  Such  callous- 
ness is  exceeded  only  by  bUnd  faith  in 
what  is  palpably  impossible.  If  Congress 
had  to  pass  a  law  to  end  such  an  outrage, 
what  makes  these  experts  believe  that  re- 
laxing standards  rather  than  enforcing 
them  will  bring  voluntary  compliance  and 
an  end  to  these  deaths?  Perhaps  these 
gentlemen,  when  they  retire,  woiild  con- 
sider authoring  a  volume  on  logic. 

Still,  they  are  only  small  children  who 
can  be  turned  into  flaming  torches.  And 
they  bum  so  brightly.  And  they  do  not 
vote.  And  they  do  not  know  why  the  law 
will  not  be  enforced. 

Yet,  while  we  are  strivins;  to  digest  this 
disgusting  lump,  let  us  take  a  swift  little 
peek  at  still  another  active  group  of  en- 
forcers of  consumer  protection  laws. 
This  also  involves  children  imder  age  5. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  come  to 
a  fuller  awareness  of  the  fact  that  an- 
nually, hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
mainly  children  under  age  5,  are  poisoned 
by  ingesting  hazardous  substances.  Hun- 
dreds perish  and  easily  as  many  more  are 
crippled  for  life  by  swallowing  lye,  Drano, 
and  assorted  other  poisons. 

The  main  reason  for  this  toll  of  young 
lives  is  lack  of  safety  closures  on  con- 
tainers commonly  In  use  across  the  coim- 
try.  Such  safety  closures  are  available. 
If  widely  used,  they  can  be  close  to  100 
percent  effective. 
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Congress  therefore  passed  the  Poison 
Prevention  Act  of  1970,  which  called  for 
setting  of  standards  on  various  products 
and  mandatory  use  of  closures  within  6 
months  of  the  setting  of  such  standards. 

It  is  especially  vital  that  Government 
act  swiftly  in  regard  to  liquid  lye  bowl 
cleaners  and  aspirin,  which  are  the  most 
deadly  and  commonly  ingested  sub- 
stances, respectively.  It  is  also  vital  that 
these  standards,  when  they  are  set.  be 
pegged  at  the  highest  levels  possible. 
Eighty  percent  is  a  minimum  satisfactory 
level.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  after  delaying  almost 
4  months,  appointed  the  advisory  board. 
It  has  met  once.  Immediate  action  setting 
standards  as  high  as  80  percent  on  these 
substances  named  was  not  taken.  Mean- 
while, more  children  are  being  poisoned 
and  killed  daily. 

Obviously  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
"servants  of  the  public"  at  the  Commerce 
Department  to  enforce  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  Certainly,  however,  we  have 
been  led  to  expect  more  from  HEW.  The 
Bureau  of  Product  Safety  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  chtuged  with 
enforcement  of  this  law.  It  is  under  the 
HEW  Secretary's  immediate  jurisdiction. 
FDA,  as  recent  publicity  has  indicated, 
leaves  more  than  a  Uttle  to  be  desired 
as  far  as  consimier  protection  is  con- 
cerned. Yet.  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  when  they  are  lax  in  en- 
forcing a  law,  people  die  daily.  No  ex- 
cuses should  be  accepted.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  it 
within  his  power  to  pick  up  his  telephone 
and  end  this  appalling  situation  immedi- 
ately. 

I  think  these  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  children  may  have  no  voice. 
But  their  silence,  agony,  and  deaths 
speak  louder  than  any  words. 
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METHODS  OP  RECYCLINa 
POLLUTANTS 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share 
with  other  Members  a  sound  and  Infor- 
mative statement  on  the  necessity  of 
developing  new  methods  of  recycling  pol- 
lutants both  as  a  step  in  our  environmen- 
tal programs  and  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving resources. 

The  following  Is  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  King,  professor  of 
biology  at  Malone  College,  in  explanation 
and  support  of  the  conclusions  expressed 
in  an  interesting  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Ohio  Conservation  Congress.  I  wish 
to  include  herewith  the  letter  followed 
by  the  resolution: 

Dka«  Mb.  Bow:  Not  too  long  ago  I  attended 
a  meeting  which  was  called  to  dlscusa  the  po- 
tential problems  Involved  with  dumping 
waste  plclcle  liquor  (sulfuric  acid  with  Iron 
and  other  impurities)  from  are*  steel  mills 
into  an  abandoned  strip  mine.  Many  of  the 
local  people  were  quite  concerned  about  th« 
effects  such  material  would  have  on  tbelr 
Immediate  environment.  Prime  concern  was 
expressed  about  contamination  of  ground 
water  supplies. 


The  need  for  a  new  disposal  method  of 
pickle  liquor  arose  when  the  State  recently 
Issued  orders  forbidding  dumping  of  these 
chemicals  into  local  streams  as  had  been  the 
custom  for  some  time.  The  company  con- 
tracting for  the  disposal  operation  outlined 
in  considerable  detail  the  equipment  and 
method  by  which  the  highly  acidic  (pH  1-2) 
pickle  liquor  would  be  neutralized  with 
crushed  lime  in  a  holding  tank  to  approxi- 
mately pH  8  (non-acldlc)  before  any  effluent 
would  be  discharged  Into  the  ground  or  sur- 
face water  In  the  strip  mine  area.  The  re- 
sulting soUd  material,  the  bulk  of  which 
would  be  calcium  sulfate  (gypsum)  would 
then  eventually  be  burled  as  a  non-objec- 
tlonable  residue  In  the  abandoned  strip  pit. 

As  Is  typical  of  such  meetings,  emotions 
were  running  quite  high.  As  Is  also  typical, 
the  primary,  fundamental,  causal  reasons 
for  the  problem  were  overlooked.  The  process 
of  neutralization  (with  expensive  equip- 
ment)  of  waste  pickle  liquor  (a  costly  com- 
modity) with  lime  (at  another  cost  incre- 
ment) producing  gypsum  (a  valuable  min- 
eral product)  and  then  burying  It  In  the 
earth  Is  logically  unsound.  Prom  either  an 
environmental  or  an  economic  viewpoint  the 
most  disturbing  problem  Is  that  we  do  not 
presently  have  sufficient  technological  ex- 
pertise to  clean  up  profitably  and  properly 
recycle  this  valuable  waste  material.  The 
same  problem  exists  for  many  of  our  other 
used  materials,  e.g.  municipal  sewage  and 
solid  wastes.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  soon 
develop  feasible  recycling  techniques  for  our 
valuable  wastes.  These  wastes  when  allowed 
to  return  to  the  environment  In  massive 
amounts  become  our  prime  poUutants.  Or  as 
Eugene  Odum  has  said:  "Pollution  Is  only  a 
resource  out  of  place." 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  material  In  otir 
area,  much  of  It  brought  here  at  considera- 
ble effort  and  expense,  U  used  for  a  short 
period  of  time  and  then  discarded:  dumped 
down  our  sewer  lines,  sent  out  our  smoke 
stacks  and  Ull  pipes,  or  hauled  to  a  land  fllL 
This  applies  equally  weU  to  biological  wastes 
as  to  Industrial  wastes.  Logic  demands  that 
more  efficient  use  be  made  of  these  costly 
commodities.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
"WIU  we  recycle  our  wastes?"  since  nature 
wUl  recycle  them  in  one  way  or  another  any- 
way frequently  to  our  detriment  as  the  pres- 
ent environmental  crisis  demonstrates.  The 
real  Issue  U  "How  wUl  we  recycle  them?"  And 
that  Is  where  society  Is  going  to  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  large  and  significant  investments 
of  time,  money  and  Inconvenience  are  going 
to  have  to  be  made  to  do  a  better  Job  of  re- 
cycling than  we  have  been  doing.  When  we 
finally  get  serious  regarding  recycling,  most 
of  our  environmental  problems  wUl  be  solved 
before  they  start. 

Chablxs  C.  Kino, 
Malone  CSollege,  Canton,  Ohio. 

RESOLtmON    1 

Presented  to  the  1971  Ohio  Conservation 
Congress  Convention  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
April  24,  1971,  by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment: Liz  Kanagy  and  Charles  C.  King 

Whereas:  the  earth,  except  for  solar  en- 
ergy Input,  is  virtually  a  closed  system,  and 

Whereas:  the  waste  products  of  man  and 
his  machines  become  part  of  this  closed  sys- 
tem, and 

Whereas:  these  materials  in  excess  In  this 
closed  system  become  major  pollutants,  and 

Whereas:  these  pollutants  are  In  reality 
valuable  resource  products  for  other  benefi- 
cial processes  In  our  society  If  recycled  prop- 
erly, and 

Whereas:  our  present  waste  recycling  tech- 
nology Is  minimal  and  inadequate  for  moet 
of  our  total    waste  production,  and 

Whereas:  society  has  much  to  gain  (even 
survival  Itself)  if  feasible  recycling  tech- 
niques can  be  determined. 


June  8,  1971 


Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  research  on 
recycling  technology  be  emphaalzed  and  fi- 
nancially encouraged  by  both  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  with  the  poesible  develop- 
ment of  recycling  research  stations  In  the 
magnitude  of  society's  existing  research  em- 
phasis in  agriculture,  medicine,  outer  space, 
and  warfare. 


FIRST  AMENDMEJTT  FREEDOM  OF 
THE  PRESS— THE  NEWSMEN'S 
PRIVILEGE  ACT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  bad  year  for  the  Constitution.  The  ad- 
ministration has  been  roundly  and  prop- 
erly criticized  for  its  apparent  lack  of 
respect  for  constitutional  guarantees  and 
separation  of  powers.  Recently  our  own 
body  has  betrayed  an  equal  willingness 
to  abuse  the  Constitution  to  suit  its  own 
purposes.  We  have  countenanced  the  re- 
fusal of  one  of  our  committees,  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee,  to  comply  with 
an  order  of  a  Federal  court  requiring  the 
Government  to  produce  certain  docu- 
ments in  its  possession  in  connection  with 
a  pending  criminal  case. 

More  recently,  another  of  our  com- 
mittees, the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  attempted  to  subpena  film 
and  tapes  in  connection  with  a  television 
documentary  in  derogation  of  flrst 
amendment  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  began  exer- 
cising our  responsibility  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act — HJR.  837, 
H.R.  8519 — originally  introduced  last 
session  by  Congressman  Ottinger  of  New 
York,  and  introduced  this  session  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Koch.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  by  forbidding  any  court 
or  Government  agency  to  require  any 
journalist  to  disclose  confidential  sources 
of  information. 

An  editorial  in  support  of  this  bill  re- 
cently  appeared   in   the   Chicago   Sim 
Times.  It  very  succinctly  states  the  merits 
of  the  proposal  and  makes  very  clear  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  freedom 
of  the  country   are  Inseparably  inter- 
twined. The  editorial  follows: 
(From    the   Chicago   Sun -Times,   May   31, 
1971] 
Updatino  thb  Bill  of  Rights 

After  nearly  170  years,  there  stUl  occurs 
from  time  to  time  a  need  to  define  by  law 
exactly  what  the  founding  fathers  had  in 
mind  when  they  wrote  In  the  Bill  of  Rights 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 

The  most  recent  Instance  In  which  the 
media  has  had  to  assert  Its  rights  under  the 
Plrst  Amendment  was  the  refusal  TTiursday 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  to  re- 
spond to  a  new  subpena  issued  by  a  House 
subcommittee  demanding  film  and  sound 
recordings  edited  out  of  scenes  broadcast  In 
the  documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." 
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The  subcommittee  is  trying  to  make  a  case 
that  the  documentary  was  presented  as  fac- 
tual but  that  "deceptive  practices"  were 
used.  The  committee  obviously  Is  trying  to 
substitute  its  Judgment  about  what  should 
have  been  broadcast  for  the  Judgment  of 
the  CBS  editors.  We  agree  with  CBS  that 
Congress  (or  any  public  agency  or  otBclal) 
has  no  rlgiit  to  abridge  freedom  of  the  press 
by  Issuing  such  a  subpena.  The  Republican 
U.S.  Senate  Policy  Commission  in  December. 
1969,  said:  "Whether  news  is  fair  or  unfair, 
objective  or  biased,  accurate  or  careless,  Is 
left  to  the  consciences  of  the  commentators, 
producers  and  network  officials  themselves. 
Government  does  not  and  cannot  play  any 
role  m  Its  presentation."  President  Nixon 
May  3  reiterated  support  of  that  principle, 
and  said  he  did  not  support  government  pres- 
sure on  networks. 

The  President  also  said  reporters  are  not 
above  criticism,  which  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. But  there  Is  a  difference  between 
criticism  and  sending  government  agents 
Into  a  news  media  office  with  subpenas  in  a 
fishing  expedition  to  get  evidence  to  back  up 
the  criticism.  That  breaches  the  right  of 
newsmen  to  be  free  of  government  Inter- 
ference. 

A  bill  to  protect  newsmen  from  govern- 
mental intimidation  and  Interference  has 
been  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Rep.  Edward 
I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.)  and  Rep.  Charles  W. 
Whalen  Jr.  (R-Ohlo).  It  would  forbid  any 
court  or  governmental  agency  Including  Con- 
gress from  requiring  any  Journalist  to  dis- 
close sources  or  confidential  information.  It 
lists  certain  exceptions  which  are  designed  to 
protect  both  press  and  public. 

Koch  Is  concerned  primarily  with  efforts 
to  tntlnUdate  the  press  and  he  cites  the 
CBS  subpena  as  an  example.  There  are,  how- 
ever, times  when  subpenas  may  properly  be 
Issued  In  connection  with  a  cnmlnal  Inves- 
tigation or  court  trial  demanding  a  report- 
er's confidential  notes  or  sources;  this  Is  not 
necessarily  Intimidation  and  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  in  the  Interests  of  Justice.  But 
there  must  be  safeguards  set  up  In  state  and 
national  laws  to  prevent  Indiscriminate  sub- 
penaing  that  would  Inhibit  the  press  In  Its 
duty  of  Informing  the  public  and  holding 
public  officials  to  account  for  their  steward- 
ship. 

For  example,  a  newsman  may  receive  In- 
formation concerning  corrupt  public  officials 
or  bad  public  practices.  Porclng  him  to  re- 
veal his  sources  would  dry  them  up  to  the 
delight  and  security  of  said  public  officials, 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  citizens"  right  to 
know. 

Under  present  Illinois  statutory  law.  any 
party  to  litigation  or  the  Grand  Jury  may 
subpena  newsmen  at  will  vrtthout  any  prior 
judicial  scrutiny  or  supervision.  Last  year 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Louis  B.  Garlppo,  In 
a  ruling  of  national  significance,  declared 
these  statutes  unconstitutional  as  far  as 
they  applied  to  the  news  media.  He  said 
they  had  a  "chilling  effect"  on  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  press. 

Judge  Garlppo  set  down  new  guidelines  for 
prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers  who  seek 
evidence  from  news  organizations.  They  re- 
quire a  prior  court  hearing;  the  reasonable- 
ness and  necessity  of  the  reqeust  must  be 
established.  It  must  be  shown  that  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  would  be  caused  unless 
the  Information  was  obtained.  The  media 
could  argue  against   Issuance   of  8Ubi)enas. 

A  bill  (H.R.  1756)  to  Incorporate  the  sub- 
stance of  Judge  Oarlppo's  ruling  into  law 
has  been  Introduced  in  Springfield  by  Reps. 
Arthur  L.  Bennan  (D-Chlcago)  and  Thom- 
as C.  Rose  ( R- Jackson vUle),  both  lawyers. 
It  grants  conditional  privilege  to  the  news- 
men to  protect  their  sources  of  Information 
except  In  cases  where  a  court  may  find,  after 
a    public    hearing,    that    the    Information 
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sought  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere  else 
and  Is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  Interest.  This  Is  a  timely  and  appro- 
priate clarification  of  the  free  press  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  we  recommend  Its 
adoption  at  this  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 


WHAT  IS  DEMOCRACY"? 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  four  young  essay  contest  winners 
from  the  TTiird  District,  Ruth  Attarian, 
Jan  Babas,  Susie  Kay  Hargett,  and  David 
Merritt.  As  part  of  Michigan  Week  ac- 
tivities in  Battle  Creek,  each  had  written 
an  essay  entitled,  "What  \b  Democracy?" 

Miss  Ruth  Attarian  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Attarian,  2691 
Michigan  Avenue,  Battle  Creek. 

Miss  Jan  Babas  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Babas,  223  Lois  Drive, 
Battle  Creek. 

Miss  Susie  Kay  Hargett  Is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Hargett,  292  Hunter 
Street,  Battle  Creek. 

And  Mr.  David  S.  Merritt  Is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Sherman,  Route 
1.  Box  203.  East  Leroy. 

The  thoughtfulness  of  these  young 
people  and  the  quality  of  their  winning 
essays  very  much  impressed  me. 

Mr.    Speaker,    thinking    that    others 
might  be  interested  in  the  thoughts  of 
these  young  people.  I  ask  that  their  es- 
says be  printed  in  the  Record. 
What  Is   Dxmocracy? 
(By  David  Merritt) 

Democracy,  in  short.  Is  a  "Peoples  gov- 
ernment". Traditionally,  democracy  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and  equality. 
In  the  U.S.,  democracy  Is  p«irtlcularly  Identi- 
fied with  a  special  concern  for  the  common 
man.  In  a  democracy,  the  government  re- 
ceives Its  power  from  the  people,  unlike  a 
dictatorship  where  the  government  has  all 
the  Flower. 

In  a  democracy,  the  people  decide  whether 
or  not  the  government  may  govern,  may  stay 
in  office,  or  be  voted  out. 

Democracy  has  eight  basic  characteristics 
or  Ideals  which  we  should  defend  with  our 
very  lives.  (There  are  many  kinds  of  govern- 
ments that  are  trying  to  destroy  democracy.) 
The  eight  basic  Ideals  are: 

1.  Rights  of  iTidividuals:  Democracy  re- 
spects every  man,  woman  and  chUd.  It  values 
every  person  whether  he  be  black  or  white, 
Protestant.  Catholic.  Jew  or  nonbellever. 
young  or  old.  rich  or  poor,  professional  man 
or  day  laborer.  Democracy  believes  that  a 
human  being  Is  the  most  precloiis  thing  on 
earth  and  that  every  one  of  \is  has  some- 
thing worthwhile  to  contribute.  Democracy 
also  believes  that  we  all  can  develop  Into  bet- 
ter persons. 

2.  Equality:  Our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence states  that  all  men,  women  and  children 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  inalien- 
able rights.  The  authors  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  meant  only  that  all  men, 
women  and  children  In  a  democracy  have 
certain  rights  and  privileges  In  common 
simply  because  they  are  God's  children.  In  a 
democracy,  all  people  must  be  granted  equal 
opportunities. 
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3.  CivU  Ltl>ertiM:  Neither  Congreaa  nor  all 
the  people  can  legally  deprive  any  law  abld* 
Ing  citizen  of  txU  clvU  liberties  In  the  United 
States.  Those  liberties  are  protected  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  by  our  courts.  Every- 
one in  our  country  has  the  right  to  say 
what  he  thinks.  However,  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  speech  Imposes  two  obligations.  The 
first  la  to  study  and  understand  problems 
and  not  to  speak  carelessly.  The  second  is 
never  to  deny  others  the  right  to  speak,  even 
If  we  disagree  with  them.  In  a  democracy, 
all  people  have  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably. Democracy  protects  even  reactionary 
groups  In  that  respect.  The  very  people  who 
want  to  overthrow  democracy  take  advantage 
of  this  democratic  protection.  However,  de- 
mocracy Is  confident  that  the  majority  will 
accept  only  the  principles  that  sure  best  for 
all.  In  a  democracy,  we  also  have  free  access 
to  Information  through  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, theaters,  TV  and  motion  pictures. 

4.  Freedom  of  Action:  In  a  democracy, 
every  man  has  the  right  to  choose  his  own 
work  provided  it  does  not  hurt  public  wel- 
fare. Democracy  even  helpys  each  person  select 
the  right  kind  of  work  for  himself.  Schools 
and  government  agencies  give  guidance.  De- 
mocracy fosters  free  enterprise.  In  a  de- 
mocracy, the  government  encourages  men  to 
devise  better  scientific  and  business  methods, 
to  build  better  machines  and  to  negotiate 
better  labor  conditions.  Democracy  protects 
the  right  of  every  man  to  own  property. 
True,  everyone  must  pay  for  this  right 
through  taxes,  but  that  merely  helps  sustain 
the  privileges  of  private  ownership.  In  the 
U.S.,  every  person  Is  protected  by  Constitu- 
tional law  against  unfair  seizure,  arrest,  im- 
prisonment and  fines.  Our  laws  guarantee 
every  citizens  Impartial  representation  In  the 
courts  and  no  one  shall  be  punished  un- 
justly. In  our  country,  no  man  can  be  pun- 
ished for  the  way  he  worships  or  votes,  even 
If  those  in  the  highest  authority  disagree 
with  him. 

5.  ReligioiLS  Freedom:  Men  have  always 
worshiped  God.  But  there  are  many  ways 
of  thinking  about  God  Democracy  gives 
everyone  the  right  to  worship  as  he  pleases. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  this  choice 
without  Interference  of  any  kind.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  never  driven  a  preacher  from 
his  pulpit  for  his  remarks.  In  our  country, 
government  and  religion  are  separate  enti- 
tles. There  la  no  "state  church".  The  govern- 
ment gives  no  money  to  any  church  and  no 
church  Is  taxed. 

6.  Government  of  the  People:  Democracy 
believes  that  a  government  receives  Its  power 
from  the  people.  Self  government  makes  men 
free  and  happy.  Also  It  Imposes  upon  them 
great  responsibilities.  Every  citizen  must  help 
make  decisions  affecting  his  democratic  gov- 
ernment, even  though  the  actions  of  a  de- 
mocracy are  sometimes  slow.  In  democracy 
the  majority  rules.  However,  democracy  pro- 
tects minority  groups  no  matter  how  small 
they  are.  Our  Constitution  gives  every  man 
the  right  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  to 
live  his  own  life  as  long  as  It  does  not  hurt 
his  fellow  man. 

7.  teaming,  Grotoing  and  Serving:  The 
principles  of  our  democracy  have  remained 
the  same  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Our  Ideals 
are  so  broad  and  flexible  that  they  can  be 
applied  effectively  to  changing  economic  and 
social  life.  Democracy  does  not  do  the  work 
for  Its  people.  It  encourages  people  to  work 
out  their  own  problems.  It  helps,  however, 
by  providing  the  means  with  which  citizens 
can  strengthen  unity  and  better  living 
through  active,  positive  citizenship  applied 
In  the  community,  schools  churches  and 
wfthin  each  Individual's  home. 

8.  Interdependence:  The  cooperation  be- 
tween all  citizens.  Democracy  wants  Its  peo- 
ple to  appreciate  how  much  they  depend  on 
each  other.  In  a  democracy  all  citizens  must 
work     together.    Unity    of    effort    provides 
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greater  strength  with  which  to  btilld  greater 
opportunities  for  each  of  us.  That  is  a  very 
vital  expression  of  good  citizenship. 

These  are  the  eight  basic  characteristics  or 
Ideals  of  democracy. 

I  believe  if  every  American  would  live  by 
The  American's  Creed  in  their  every  day 
lives,  the  United  States  of  America  would  be 
a  true  example  of  a  p>erfect  democracy.  I  be- 
lieve as  Abraham  Lincoln  did:  "A  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish.  .  .  ." 


Jmie  8,  1971 


What  Is  Dsmocbact? 
(By  Jan  Babas) 

Democracy  means  rule  by  the  fjeople.  Just 
a  nine  letter  word  with  a  five  word  meaning, 
but  what  It  all  Involves  could  fill  volumes. 

Democracy  Is  the  most  Ideal  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  man  has  made.  It's  also  a  way 
of  life  and  recognizes  the  rights  of  all  men. 
It  says  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law.  It 
doesnt  let  the  government  give  special  favors 
because  of  where  a  man  Is  born,  how  much 
money  he  has,  color  of  his  skin,  or  religion. 
In  America,  we  feel  that  everyone  has  the 
right  to  Uve  in  freedom.  We  believe  that  our 
democratic  government  and  our  way  of  life 
promise  more  liberty  and  happiness  to  more 
people  than  any  other  kind  of  government. 
I  am  so  proud  and  thankful  that  I  am  an 
American.  People  of  a  democracy  take  part 
in  government  by  getting  together  to  work 
out  laws,  plans  and  programs.  They  are  also 
taking  part  when  they  elect  p>eople  (called 
representatives)  who  act  for  them.  We  don't 
all  agree  on  certain  political  issues  or  even 
the  people  (called  candidates)  chosen  for 
office.  But  In  our  democracy,  the  majority 
decides.  The  people  vote  In  free  elections 
with  secret  ballots,  so  no  one  else  knows  how 
they  vote 

Our  country  Is  the  leading  nation  of  the 
world.  We  have  a  great  heritage,  and  It's  so 
Important  for  us  to  be  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizens. 

We  Americans  are  different  from  the  people 
of  most  countries.  We  came  from  people  of 
many  nationalities.  Even  In  our  classrooms 
at  school,  the  students  represent  many  na- 
tionalities. 

Our  forefathers  came  to  America  because 
they  wanted  freedom  and  better  lives  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  We  are  proud 
of  our  ancestors  who  came  across  the  seas 
to  America.  We  believe  our  country  is  strong- 
er and  richer  because  our  people  came  from 
many  lands. 

Prom  the  time  the  first  colonists  came, 
liberty  has  been  the  very  spirit  at  America. 
It  was  written  into  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1776, 
which  was  the  birth  of  a  new  and  free  nation, 
and  into  the  constitution  in  1789,  which  gave 
us  the  plan  of  government  for  a  free  nation. 
It  was  written  Into  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1791.  promising  certain  rights  to  all  Ameri- 
cans which  no  man  or  government  can  take 
away.  I  think  these  documents  should  be 
called  treasures.  As  Americans,  these  treas- 
tiree  belong  to  us,  giving  us  the  right  to  vote, 
hold  ofDce  and  assemble  together.  We  may 
speak  freely  and  worship  as  we  desire.  It 
means  we  have  a  right  to  take  sides  on  any 
question  and  stand  up  for  what  we  believe 
as  long  as  It  doesn't  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  Isn't  it  wonderful  that  we 
have  this  privilege?  I'm  especially  happy  for 
my  rellgiouB  freedom  because  I  love  my  Ood 
and  my  church  very  much,  and  I'm  so 
thanJtfvil  he  chose  this  country  for  me  to  be 
bom  In. 

Under  our  constitution  and  our  laws  all 
citizens  have  equal  rights.  Our  covuts  stand 
for  equal  justice  for  all. 

I  think  our  democracy  Is  great  because  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  ours  Is  a  "government 
of  the  pe<H>le.  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
I  feel  people  are  able  to  make  decisions,  and. 


of  course,  elect  men  who  run  our  government 
and  make  our  laws.  If  we  arent  satisfied 
with  thoM  we  have  chosen,  we  can  chooM 
others  to  represent  us  in  the  next  election. 
I  think  our  President  and  men  in  high  offices 
today  are  doing  a  terrific  Job  and  that  we 
have  chosen  them  well.  Our  plan  of  govern- 
ment has  worked  so  well  that  only  twenty- 
five  amendments  have  been  added.  Under 
our  constitution,  America  has  become  a  sym- 
bol of  liberty  and  democracy  to  all  the  world. 

We  must  work  hard  for  our  democratic 
freedom.  In  many  countries,  democracy  has 
been  lost  because  jieople  didn't  help  govern 
themselves  by  taking  part  In  public  affairs. 

I  think  It  Is  very  important  to  keep  In- 
formed on  what  Is  going  on  In  our  schools, 
community,  state,  and  country.  This  Is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  a  good  Job  in  choosing 
our  policies  and  candidates.  Information  can 
be  gotten  through  newspapers,  magazines, 
books,  radio,  and  TV. 

After  becoming  informed,  the  citizen 
must  act  and  help  the  political  party  that 
he  chooses  or  even  run  for  an  elective  of- 
fice in  his  local  government.  A  good  citizen 
can  work  with  groups  that  are  not  pwlltlcal, 
but  deal  with  community  problems  like  the 
Red  Cross,  Boy  or  Girl  Scouts,  Community 
Chest,  smd  schools  and  hospitals.  I  can  help, 
and  It  makes  me  feel  good  Inside  because  I 
know  these  things  are  Important. 

Education  can  make  our  democracy  strong 
by  teaching  students  how  to  think,  not  what 
to  think.  We  must  learn  to  respect  views 
of  others,  so  that  later  on  It  wlU  be  easier 
to  respect  different  social  and  political  opin- 
ions. We  honor  the  symbols  of  our  demo- 
cracy. Don't  you  get  all  tlngley  Inside  when 
you  see  our  fiag  waving  In  the  breeze?  I  do. 
It's  because  our  flag  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  Is  the  symbol  of  America.  It  repre- 
sents our  nation,  and  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  built  it.  Above  all.  It  Is  the  sym- 
bol of  our  liberty.  We  also  have  the  Great 
Seal  of  The  United  States,  the  American 
Eagle,  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  Uncle  Sam.  In 
themselves,  they  don't  mean  much,  but  to 
Americans  they  have  become  precious  be- 
cause they  represent  our  country. 

We  can  improve  our  democracy.  We  don't 
claim  that  our  system  works  perfectly,  but 
we  shouldn't  ever  lose  faith  In  oxir  govern- 
ment. We  should  remember  our  government 
offlcleJs  are  human  beings,  and  we  chose 
them;  we  all  make  errors.  Ours  Is  stiU  the 
greatest  form  of  government. 

We  young  people  are  tomorrows  leaders 
and  have  a  great  responsibility  in  making 
our  democracy  work.  I  thank  God  that  I'm 
an  American  and  can  help  take  part  in  this. 
I  know  we  can  do  It.  We  must  do  it,  and  with 
the  help  of  our  creator,  who  helped  us  make 
this  free  and  great  nation,  we  will  do  It. 

(This  isn't  part  of  my  essay.  I  wrote  it 
after  I  was  finished  and  was  thinking  about 
my  report.  I  never  knew  before  how  lucky 
I  was  to  be  an  American.) 

AMKRICAM    OBMOCKACT 

America  Is  my  country. 

To  It,  I'll  be  loyal  and  true. 
I  have  faith  in  what  It  stands  for 

And  ni  try  hard  to  serve  It,  too. 

We  have  a  great  democracy. 

If  the  whole  world  only  knew. 
Wouldn't   It  Just   be   wonderful. 

If  all,  had  the  freedoms  we  do? 

What  Is  Demochact? 
(By  Susie  Kay  Hargett) 

Democracy  can  be  used  in  many  different 
ways,  with  many  different  meanings,  but  it 
always  comes  back  to  the  same  basic  point — 
a  government  run  by  the  people. 

As  proud  Americans,  we  all  think  ol 
democracy  ••  the  way  our  government  if 
operated.  1  asked  and  looked  for  different 
definitions.  Antagoniarts  of  our  country  may 
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say  It  is  a  "two-party  Communism."  My  dad 
says  democracy  is,  "A  government  where  an 
Individual  has  the  right  to  do  what  he  wants 
to  do."  Then.  I  reverted  to  Webster's  to  see 
what  they  had  to  say  about  democracy. 
They  say  It  la:  "1.  Rule  by  the  people; 
2.  A  community  so  governed;  3.  The  quality 
of  being  democratic." 

My  Idea  of  democracy  is  that  it  Is  a  way  in 
which  people  have  their  choice  in  who  nuis 
their  government  and  what  their  govern- 
ment stands  for  and  how  their  country  will 
be.  Tou  notice  that  I  used  the  word  their. 
A  democracy  is  "doing  your  own  thing."  It  Is 
using  your  own  Ideas,  no  matter  who  you  are 
and  voicing  your  opinions  to  help  all. 

Some  say,  "Is  It  democratic  to  send  boys 
to  war  who  don't  believe  in  killing?"  But,  Is 
It  really  democratic  or  helping  matters  by 
demonstrating  and  breaking  laws?  Laws  that 
they  (who  are  demonstrating)  could  be  voic- 
ing an  opinion  on,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  (If  they  weren't  too  lazy  to  write  to 
their  congressmen  or  if  they're  eighteen, 
If  they  weren't  too  lazy  to  register  to  vote.) 
Laziness  might  be  human  nature,  but  If  you 
are  lazy  and  don't  do  something  to  better 
conditions,  you  have  no  room  to  talk. 

Running  a  country  by  the  democratic 
form  of  government  should  in  no  way  be  said 
to  be,  "against  the  people."  How  can  a  gov- 
ernment run  by  the  people  be  "against  the 
people? "  There  is  no  way,  if  everyone  really 
cared  and  would  try  compromising,  that  a 
democracy  should  be  unsatisfactory.  Of 
course,  some  are  never  satisfied,  but  by  giving 
everyone  their  free  choice  to  vote  for  what 
they  want  and  to  elect  who  they  want  In  of- 
fice, who  they  nominate,  there  should  be 
prosperity  and  satisfaction. 

Now  In  these  times.  If  we  could  only  get 
along  with  others  and  look  at  everyone's 
viewpoint  we  might  make  democracy  work 
because  democracy  is  getting  along  with 
others  and  making  your  own  rules  and  laws 
by  which  to  live. 

What  Is  DzMOCaACY? 
(By  Ruth  Attarlan) 

The  word  "democracy"  comes  from  the 
Greek  "demos-kratos,"  meaning:  "people 
rule."  In  a  democratic  society,  the  public 
makes  Its  own  laws,  elects  Us  leaders,  and 
gives  equal  rights  to  every  citizen.  The  pub- 
lic also  delegates  authority  to  enforce  the 
laws  It  makes,  and  has  the  right  to  change 
these  laws  and  its  leaders  through  election. 
Democracy  also  means  freedom  to  know,  free- 
dom to  think,  and  freedom  to  act.  However, 
democracy  Is  a  responsible  type  of  freedom, 
one  that  does  not  Infringe  upon  the  freedom 
of  others. 

An  example  of  pure  democracy  was  the 
town  hall  meetings  of  New  England,  In  which 
the  government  was  derived  directly  from  the 
people.  At  these  meetings,  the  adult  members 
of  the  community  would  discuss  problems  of 
the  area  and  other  business  matters.  Each 
Individual  had  the  right  to  express  his  opin- 
ion, vote  on  any  matter  imder  diacusslon. 
and  appoint  township  officials. 

However,  pure  democracy  is  awkward  and 
Inefficient  in  areas  of  large  population,  and 
therefore  must  be  replaced  by  representative 
democracy.  In  this  type  of  government,  the 
citizens  elect  delegates  to  voice  the  people's 
opinion,  make  decisions,  and  maintain  the 
machinery  of  government.  These  delegates 
are  elected  periodically  by  the  vote  of  the 
adults  of  the  community. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  la 
an  example  of  representative  democracy  in 
which  the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
chosen  by  the  aduiu  of  the  nation  to  carry 
out  the  machinery  of  government.  Tbt  Prwl- 
dent  is  elected  every  four  years,  and  has  the 
responslbUlty  of  administering  laws  made  by 
the  Congress.  He  is  also  called  the  Chief 
Executive  because  he  Is  In  complete  charge 
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of  the  administrative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  Congress  is  elected  by  the  public, 
and  has  the  basic  Job  of  law-making.  How- 
ever, the  public  may  replace  any  of  these 
branches  of  government  if  they  feel  that  the 
branches  do  not  comply  to  their  wishes. 

Only  In  a  democracy  does  a  citizen  have 
the  right  to  obtain  an  education  In  any  type 
of  field.  One  may  attend  school  for  any 
desired  length  of  time,  reporting  to  classes 
of  his  choice.  When  a  democracy  prevails, 
everyone  has  the  right  to  listen  to  a  free 
broadcasting  system,  one  that  allows  both 
sides  of  every  story  to  be  expressed.  This 
same  Idea  goes  for  the  right  to  a  free  press. 
Everyone  also  has  the  right  to  live  in  a 
society  where  all  matters  of  the  government 
are  open  to  them. 

Besides  this,  democracy  means  communi- 
cations with  other  individuals  Instecul  of 
Isolation;  such  as  the  right  to  converse  freely. 
The  right  to  know  where  you  stand  in  any 
matter  is  another  important  factor  in  the 
freedom  to  know. 

The  freedom  to  think  means  that  the  pub- 
lic may  maintain  their  own  religious  or  polit- 
ical beliefs,  customs,  and  wajra.  Another 
factor  in  this  type  of  freedom  Is  the  right 
to  give  one's  opinions  without  fear.  But  the 
most  Important  part  of  this  freedom  is  the 
right  for  every  citizen  to  be  considered  a 
unique  individual  Instead  of  a  social  robot. 

The  third  freedom — the  freedom  to  act — 
means  that  citizens  have  the  right  of  free 
speech,  open  protests,  and  free  assemblies, 
such  as  protests  against  the  Vietnam  War. 
Each  Individual  has  the  right  to  travel  with- 
out permits  in  a  democracy,  unless  he  has 
forfeited  this  by  transgression  of  a  law. 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  Uve  how  and 
where  he  chooses,  and  may  raise  children  by 
his  own  standards,  as  long  as  certain  respon- 
sibilities are  met. 

PVeedom  in  the  courts  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  freedom  to  act.  Suspected  in- 
dividuals are  given  certain  rights,  and  may 
speak  out  in  their  own  defense. 

This  freedom  includes  the  right  to  free 
elections  and  voting;  meaning  that  every 
citizen  may  have  a  choice  of  candidate  In 
each  election  and  may  vote  in  secret. 

Democracy  Is  also  a  responsible  type  of 
freedom;  one  that  does  not  allow  any  in- 
dividual to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  To  make  this  government  successful, 
the  public  should  take  part  and  have  pride 
In  It.  This  means  voting  regularly,  accept- 
ing Jury  duty,  and  some  type  of  Involvement 
in  community  affairs,  such  as  the  serving 
on  a  committee  when  asked.  The  paying  of 
taxes  and  the  willingness  to  work  are  other 
types  of  responsibilities  of  the  people.  One 
must  have  pride  in  himself,  his  work,  his 
community,  and  his  country  to  make  democ- 
racy succeed. 

So  in  reality,  democracy  Is,  "power  of  the 
people." 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


OF   INOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  Introduced  on  March  17, 
1971. 1  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration: 

H.  Ras.  319 
Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for." 
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Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Binb,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Goveriunent  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17.  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on : 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shaU 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided,  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and  all 
American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 


STUDENT  INTERN  PROGRAM 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  have  included  in  the  Congrbs- 
siONAL  Record  the  attached  letter  and 
report  from  two  yoimg  high  school  stu- 
dents in  my  district,  Randall  Casey  and 
Mike  Jackson.  Randall  and  Mike  were 
participants  In  my  student  intern  pro- 
gram this  year  and  their  evaluations  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  student  Intern  program  consisted 
of  three  groups  of  high  school  students, 
most  of  them  Juniors,  one  from  each 
high  school  in  my  district.  They  were 
selected  by  the  student  body  from  a 
group  submitted  by  the  administration. 
They  came  to  Washington  for  8  days 
and  met  with  such  distinguished  men 
and  women  as  Ambassador  George 
Bush;  Senators  John  Tower  of  Texas, 
Marlow  Cook  of  Kentucky.  Margarbt 
Chase  Smith  of  Maine,  Howard  Bakzr, 
Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota:  Dolf  Droge  of  the 
National  Security  Council;  and  Dr.  Jean 
Spencer  and  J.  C.  Helms  of  the  Vice 
President's  office.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTes  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House  also  generously 
gave  their  time  to  these  students.  In 
addition,  the  students  and  their  chaper- 
ons were  briefed  at  various  government 
agencies.  The  Embassies  of  Vietnam  and 
Israel  hosted  some  of  the  participants. 
Upon  their  return  to  Houston  all  the 
participants  gave  a  full  report  to  their 
respective  student  bodies.  Several  have 
spoken  at  Rotary  Clubs  and  In  their 
churches. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  exact 
impact  such  a  program  had  on  these 
young  people,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  their  impressions  will  serve  as  both 
inspiration  and  incentive  for  many  years 
to  come.  At  a  time  when  we  hear  much 
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talk  of  student  unrest,  student  apathy. 
and  student  mistrust  of  government.  It 
is  heartening  to  read  the  remarks  of 
Randall  Casey  and  Mike  Jackson.  When 
young  men,  potential  future  leaders  of 
this  great  country,  make  commitments 
to  their  country  like  Randall  and  Mike 
have,  our  work  here  In  this  Chamber 
takes  on  new  meaning  and  added  respon- 
sibility. 

My  intern  program  will  be  repeated 
next  year  and  hopefully  every  year  that 
I  am  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  know  of 
no  greater  satisfaction  than  that  which 
accompanies  helping  high  school  stu- 
dents leam  the  value  of  our  system  of 
government. 

The  articles  f  oUow : 

May    19,    1971. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Wright, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Humble  Oil  A  Refining  Company. 
Houston,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Wright:  I  am  one  ot  the  stu- 
dents who  recently  returned  from  Washing- 
ton on  Congressman  BUI  Archer's  program 
and  have  been  asked  to  write  you  on  behalf 
of  the  35  student  Interns.  This  trip  was  made 
possible  by  your  company's  contribution  to 
a  much  needed  program.  It  has  opened  doors 
for  me  and  Increased  my  Interest  In  gov- 
ernment to  an  undescrlbable  degree. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  government  Is  truly 
the  greatest  establishment  that  has  been  or- 
ganized since  the  beginning  of  civilization, 
and  I  am  optimistic  In  my  views  about  our 
government.  However,  prevalent  problems 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Even  though  these 
may  be  numerous,  none  of  them  have 
emerged  as  too  large  to  surmount.  This  pre- 
sents a  challenge  to  me.  as  it  should  to  all 
youth.  It  would  be  a  pwrverslon  of  the  truth 
to  expect  200  million  Imperfect  people  to 
form  a  faultless  government.  However.  I 
strongly  feel  that  the  youth  of  our  nation, 
contrary  to  popular  opinion,  want  to  come 
up  with  solutions  to  these  problems.  Evi- 
dence of  this  Is  shown  in  the  recent  demon- 
strations across  the  nation.  I  believe  they 
feel  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  bring  about 
changes  they  think  are  necessary,  but  the 
youth  do  not  realize  that  they  are  actually 
adding  to  the  problem  by  playing  into  the 
hands  of  extremists.  I  feel  that  their  Im- 
patience must  be  overcome  by  a  strong  force 
consisting  of  the  police,  the  military  and/or 
a  Judicial  system.  Whatever  the  cost,  we 
must  maintain  law  and  order.  Our  govern- 
ment, and  likewise,  our  nation  was  originally 
set  up  on  these  two  principles  and  unless 
they  are  upheld  and  preserved,  our  great 
society  in  which  we  live  will  inevitably  col- 
lapse. These  same  people  will  have  more  re- 
spect for  a  govenunent  that  demands  loyalty 
of  them.  I  believe  we  can  disagree  with  our 
government  or  the  policies  of  our  govern- 
ment without  being  disloyal  and  we  can  ex- 
amine our  system  without  disrupting  it.  We 
as  Intelligent  beings  can  devise  more  pro- 
gressive ways  without  destroying  all  that  our 
forefathers  have  stood  for.  It  is  through 
programs  such  as  the  one  in  which  you  and 
I  were  recently  involved  that  widespread  mis- 
conceptions can  be  disarmed  and  our  people 
taught  responsible  government. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  family  life  was 
somewhat  different  and  it  was  customary 
for  the  average  American  family  to  get  to- 
gether and  discuss  its  problems.  These  dis- 
cussions were  a  form  of  outlet  for  the  youth 
to  express  their  views  on  the  problems  and 
Issues  and  in  turn  caused  the  youth  to  be- 
come... more  Involved  In  their  government. 
Oradually  over  the  years,  however,  there  has 
been  lees  emphasis  placed  on  family  Ufe.  The 
youth,  therefore,  never  get  a  chance  to  make 
their  opinions  known.  Accordingly,  by  the 
time  they  graduate  from  high  school,  they 
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are  bursting  with  energy  to  express  them- 
selves. This,  consequently,  leads  to  "doing 
their  own  thing"  and  may  appear  In  the 
form  of  dope,  sit-ins,  mass  demonstrations, 
etc.  I  feel  that  if  these  young  people  can  be 
reached  in  high  school,  their  methods  of 
expression  can  be  transformed  from  a  de- 
structive to  a  constructive  force.  Likewise, 
this  would  not  only  benefit  the  young  peo- 
ple but  also  the  government  and  our  nation 
as  a  whole. 

This  program  has  been  successful  In  ac- 
tivating my  Interest  among  many  others  in 
our  government  and  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
giant  step  has  been  taken  toward  solving  a 
number  of  our  problems.  If  more  such  pro- 
grams could  be  set  up,  I  feel  that  we  would 
be  well  on  the  way  to  preserving  our  democ- 
racy and  making  our  nation  a  better  place 
to  live  for  future  generations. 

Thanks  again  for  your  contribution. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Randall   Casey. 
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Report  on  Intsrn  Trip  to  Washington.  D.C. 

(By  Mike  Jackson,  Apr.  9.  1971) 

answers  to  qttestionnaire  and  report 

1.  Method  of  Election:  No.  I  would  not 
change  this  method  because  I  feel  that  the 
responsible  element  of  the  faculty  vote  com- 
bined with  the  popular  student  election  pro- 
vides the  means  of  choosing  the  best  can- 
didate for  the  program.  Both  groups  balance 
each  other  out.  thus  achieving  a  proper  mix- 
ture of  academic  ability  and  popularity.  The 
"B"  average  requirement  is  good  in  that  it 
provides  for  a  student  whose  grades  will  be 
able  to  take  a  week's  rest. 

2.  Observations  and  reactions:  I  feel  that 
our  group  ha'  about  the  proper  mixtiire  of 
sight-seeing  and  governmental  Interviews. 
I  think  that  the  first  several  days  should  be 
spent  in  tours  of  Washington  sights  to  give 
the  Intern  the  proj>er  perspective  of  our 
Capital.  Especially  memorable  to  me  were 
the  Arlington  Cemetery  and  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial. The  Cemetery  was  both  sad  and  inspira- 
tional. It  made  me  sick  to  realize  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  beings  who 
have  died  in  such  a  senseless  thing  as  war. 
but  it  made  me  realize  at  the  same  time  with 
pride,  the  vast  and  enduring  strength  of  our 
Nation.  The  Jefferson  Memorial  was  a  fan- 
tastic tribute  to  a  fantastic  man.  His  writings 
on  the  walls  are  to  me  what  men  should  base 
their  lives  and  actions.  It  is  ironic  that  as 
far  as  we  have  advanced  from  Jefferson's  day. 
that  we  have  not  even  been  able  to  assure 
basic  rights  and  dignity  to  all  men.  Again.  I 
was  also  struck  with  the  hope  that  if  these 
dreams  can  ever  really  be  realized  that  it 
will  be  In  a  Nation  such  as  ours. 

The  Interviews  with  governmental  leaders 
were  rewarding.  Of  all  the  meetings  the  one 
I  enjoyed  and  learned  the  most  from  was 
the  dinner  and  evening  at  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Bill  Archer's  home.  As  corny  as  It  may 
sound,  this  provided  the  chance  lor  me  to 
realize  that  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
not  Just  politicians,  but  they  are  people  who 
act  and  vote  a  certain  way  because  of  strong 
personal  convictions.  Even  though  I  might 
not  have  agreed  with  all  the  speakers  on 
everything.  I  saw  that  they  are  unsure,  and 
carefully  consider  the  choices  in  every  de- 
cision and  then  act  as  they  feel  would  best 
help  the  country  and  the  people.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  I  did  not  see  people  who 
are  out  for  personal  gain  and  control,  but 
these  are  the  people  who  are  weeded  out  of 
office.  With  the  realization  that  Washing- 
ton is  run  by  people  who  are  trying  to  do  a 
very  hard  Job  as  best  they  can,  some  of  my 
cynicism  went  out  the  window.  The  rest  of 
the  interviews  were  spent  supporting  this 
idea  and  collecting  Just  pure  information 
on  how  the  everyday  decisions  are  made.  I 
liked  very  much  talking  to  Congressman 
Gerald  Ford  and  sharing  his  insights  Into 
the  SST  vote. 


The  prize  for  the  best  meal  and  most 
unique  experience  has  to  go  to  the  lunch  at 
the  Viet  Nam  Embassy;  it  was  great! 

One  thing  which  I  feel  should  be  more 
emphasized  in  the  future  is  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  meetings.  Since  this  is 
where  most  of  the  actual  work  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  Is  done.  The  one  short  meet- 
ing which  our  group  attended  did  not  give 
a  true  picture  of  the  Importance  of  these 
meetings. 

3.  Continuing  the  program:  I  feel  that 
that  this  Is  a  very  worthwhile  experience  and 
that  all  that  can  be  done  to  Insure  that  others 
will  be  able  to  participate,  should  be  done. 
Slide  shows  and  talks  to  high  schools  as 
well  as  adult  groups  are  Important.  At  Jesuit 
the  Audio-Visual  Department  is  taping  a 
fifteen  or  twenty  minute  television  program 
which  can  be  shown  to  Incoming  freshmen 
or  Juniors  Interested  In  the  program  In  years 
to  come.  In  this  show,  I  will  explain  the 
program  and  give  a  short  summary  of  the 
trip  and  my  feelings  about  It. 

4.  Willingness  to  participate:  I  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  help  in  any  way  that  I  pos- 
sibly can  this  year  and  In  years  to  come. 
Just  a  call  to  Jesuit  or  my  home  will  bring 
a  volunteer. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  all  of  the  people  who  worked 
on  the  planning  and  actual  trip.  I  believe 
that  this  has  been  a  very  rewarding  ex- 
perience which  has  deepened  my  understand- 
ing of  government  and  widened  my  horizons 
a  great  deal.  Again,  much  thanks  to  every- 
one. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PEDL\T- 
RICS  POSITION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  has  been  one  of 
the  organizations  which  has  taken  the 
lead  in  arousing  the  public  to  the  dangers 
of  childhood  lead  poisoning.  On  April  21, 
1971,  R.  James  McKay,  M.D.,  president 
of  the  academy,  issued  a  statement  on 
childhood  lead  poisoning.  Dr.  McKay 
noted  that  the  academy's  committee  on 
environmental  hazards  has  emphasized 
that  Eill  children  of  high  risk  be  screened 
for  elevated  blood  lead  levels,  and  that 
those  with  significantly  elevated  levels 
be  removed  from  the  home,  be  promptly 
treated,  and  not  be  returned  to  a  high- 
risk  environment.  The  committee  also 
recommends  mass  screening  of  dwellings 
for  lead  concentrations  and  prompt 
renovation  to  prevent  further  poisoning. 

Dr.  McKay  also  noted  that  the  acad- 
emy— 

Calls  for  the  active  support  of  other  or- 
g^anizatlons  and  Individuals  to  seek  appro- 
priations for  the  Implementation  of  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  Public 
Law  91-695. 

Subsequently,  in  the  May  1971  edition 
of  Pediatrics  magazine,  the  academy's 
committee  on  envirraimental  hazards 
and  the  subcommittee  on  accidental 
poisoning  of  the  committee  on  accident 
prevention  published  a  statement  on 
"Acute  and  Chronic  Childhood  Lead 
Poisoning."  That  statement  immediately 
made  the  point,  in  the  first  sentence,  that 
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"lead  poisoning  is  a  preventable  disease." 
Therein  lies  the  tragedy,  because  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  adequate 
action  to  end  its  deadly  grip  on  the  small 
children  of  our  cities. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  both  Dr. 
McKay's  statement  and  the  statement  of 
the  academy's  committees  which  ap- 
peared in  Pediatrics  magazine: 
Statxicknt  by  R.  Jamxs  McKat,  Jr.,  MJD., 
President,  American  Academy  or  Pediatrics 

Representatives  of  the  St.  Louis  Lead  Co- 
alition met  with  ofDclalB  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  currently  meeting  In 
St.  Louis.  Representatives  of  the  Coalition 
alleged  that  the  city  of  St.  Louis  haa  failed 
to  enforce  its  lead  control  ordmanoe,  with 
the  result  that  many  St.  liOuls  dilldren,  most 
of  whom  live  In  poverty  areas,  have  elevated 
blood  lead  levels  which  puts  them  at  risk  of 
brain  damage  and  other  serious  results  at 
lead  poisoning. 

If  the  allegation  Is  substantially  correct, 
the  Academy  deplores  the  situation  and 
urges  that  St.  Louis  physlciskns  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  the  lead  ordinance  is 
promptly  and  equally  enforced,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  St.  Louis  and  Its  children. 

The  Academy  believes  that  the  situation  In 
St.  Louis  is  not  unique  and  urges  all  Ita 
members  to  Join  with  other  community 
group>8  to  Influence  their  local  authorities 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  implement 
prompt  eradication  of  the  hazard  of  lead 
poisoning  to  children. 

The  Committee  on  Environmental  Hazards 
of  the  AAP  has  studied  the  medical  aspects 
of  lead  poisoning  and  has  issued  several 
statements,  the  most  recent  of  which  em- 
phasizes that  all  children  of  high  risk  be 
screened  for  elevated  blood  lead  levels  and 
that  those  vrlth  significantly  elevated  levels 
be  removed  from  the  home,  be  promptly 
treated,  and  not  return  to  a  high  risk  envi- 
ronment. The  Committee  also  recommends 
mass  screening  of  dwellings  for  lead  con- 
centrations and  prompt  renovation  to  pre- 
vent further  poisoning  of  children. 

During  the  91st  Congress  the  Academy 
has  actively  supported  legislation  directed 
toward  solving  the  lead-based  paint  prob- 
lem, and  calls  for  the  active  support  of  other 
organizations  and  Individuals  to  seek  ap- 
propriations for  the  implementation  of  this 
law. 

[Prom  Pediatrics  magazine,  vol.  47,  no.  6, 

May,  1071 1 

Acute  and  Chronic  Childhood  Lead 

Poisoning 

Lead  poisoning  In  childhood  Is  a  prevent- 
able disease.  Virtually  all  cases  occur  In  chil- 
dren who  live  in  old,  deteriorated  houses 
which  were  built  and  painted  years  ago  when 
the  use  of  lead-based  paints  on  housing  sur- 
faces was  widespread.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
recognized  cases  occur  in  children  in  the  1- 
to  3-year  age  range  in  which  pica  (the  habit 
of  eating  non-food  substances)  is  preva- 
lent. Consequently,  the  disease  results  from 
the  interaction  between  hazardous  housing 
and  the  child  with  pica.  Early  diagnosis  of 
plumbism  on  clinical  grounds  alone  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  and  often  impossible.  Fur- 
thermore, by  the  time  the  clinical  diagnosis 
Is  obvious,  permanent  brain  damage  which 
cannot  be  modified  by  therapy  may  al- 
ready have  taken  place.  Although  the  true 
Incidence  of  plumbism  is  not  known,  care- 
ful surveys  have  revealed  that  10  to  25%  of 
young  children  who  live  In  deteriorated  ur- 
ban slum  housing  show  evidence  of  increased 
absorption  of  lead  and  that  a  to  6%  show 
evidence  of  poisoning.  While  recent  thera- 
peutic advances  have  reduced  the  mortality 
of  acute  lead  encephalopathy.  It  la  now  ap- 
parent that  at  least  one-third  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  encephalopathy  sustain  permanent 
irreversible  damage  to  the  brain.  Significant 
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reduction  in  the  risk  of  permanent  brain 
damage,  therefore,  requires  identification  of 
the  child  with  increased  body  lead  burden 
prior  to  the  onset  of  poisoning.  Pundamen- 
tadly,  both  the  prevention  of  adverse  health 
effects  due  to  lead  and  the  treatment  of 
Identified  cases  depend  upon  the  elimination 
of  the  housing  hazard  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  problem.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  and 
In  the  Interest  of  effective  action  to  eradi- 
cate this  preventable  health  hazard  to  chil- 
dren, the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
recommends  that : 

(1)  The  major  emphasis  of  programs  de- 
signed to  prevent  adverse  health  effects  in 
children  from  lead  be  placed  on  the  testing 
of  dwellings  for  lead-pigment  paints  on 
housing  surfaces,  both  Interior  and  exterior, 
In  order  to  identify  high-risk  areas  within 
the  community. 

(2),  As  a  policy,  determine  lead  in  blood 
of  all  12-to-15-month-old  children  living  In 
poorly  maintained  dwelllnga  In  identified 
high-rislc  areas  an<l  wherever  other  special 
local  sltuatlona  expose  children  to  lead  haz- 
ards. At  the  very  least,  a  subsequent  sample 
of  blood  should  be  obtained  during  the  fol- 
lowing spring  or  summer. 

Those  children  with  levels  of  blood  lead 
greater  than  60  n%  per  100  ml  whole  blood 
should  be  referred  Immediately  for  definitive 
medical  evaluation  and  a  repeat  blood  lead 
determination.  All  children  having  two  blood 
samples  with  a  concentration  greater  than 
50  11%  per  100  ml  whole  blood  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  responsible  local  govenunent 
agency  bo  their  environment  can  be  Investi- 
gated by  appropriate  officials  and  action 
taken  to  eliminate  the  hazard. 

To  be  effective,  these  programs  must  be 
supported  by  local  health  and  housing  de- 
partments with  appropriate  personnel  and 
laboratory  faculties  at  their  disposal. 

Committee  on  Environmental  Hazards, 
Paul  P.  Wehrle,  MJJ.,  Chainnan,  James 
N.  Yamazakl.  MX).,  Acting  Chairman. 
Robert  L.  Brent,  MX).,  J.  Julian  Chl- 
solm,  Jr.,  MX).,  John  L.  Doyle,  MX)., 
Emmett  L.  Fagan,  MX).,  Laurence  Pin- 
berg,  MX).,  Andre  J.  Nahmias,  MX).,  Q. 
D.  Carlyle  Thompson,  MX).,  Lee  E. 
Parr,  M.D.,  Consultant,  Robert  J.  M. 
Horton,  MJ3.,  Consultant.  Robert  W. 
Miller,  M.D.,  Consultant,  Committee  on 
Accident  Prevention,  Allan  B.  Cole- 
man, MX).,  ChairmMi,  Sul>commitUe 
on  Accidental  Poisoning,  Joel  J.  Al- 
pert,  MX).,  Chairman,  Henri  J.  Bre- 
ault,  MX).,  Virginia  G.  Harris,  MX).,  Lt. 
Col.  Robert  O.  Schens,  MC,  Robert  D. 
Semsch,  MJ>.,  Hugo  D.  Smith,  MX). 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS  OF- 
FER MEASURE  OF  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  MONOPOLY 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
Partridge,  general  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, wrote  those  words  recently: 

Energy,  whether  It  Is  animal  power,  falling 
water,  boiling  steam,  man-muscle  or  nuclear 
reaction,  becomes  the  base  upon  which  any 
successful  economy  is  btiilt  when  It  Is  tiaos- 
formed  into  work  aooompllahed.  It  la  upon 
hamesaed  energy  that  this  nation  rode  to 
wortd  preeminence  during  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  which  permits 
control  of  energy  and  energy  resources  to 
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rem&in  predominantly  in  nongovern- 
ment hands.  Only  in  this  country  are 
transportaticHi,  commimlcations  and  en- 
ergy facilities  and  resources  mainly 
owned  and  operated  by  private  corpora- 
tions with  (Mily  a  modicum  of  control  by 
the  Grovemment. 

It  is  the  nature  of  such  corporations 
that  they  feed  upon  competitors,  grow- 
ing larger  themselves  as  they  devour  any 
who  stand  in  their  way. 

This  Is  why  you  and  I  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  those  who  control  the  en- 
ergy sources  of  this  Nation. 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned  when  I 
leam  that  in  the  last  10  years,  seven  of 
the  Nation's  10  noncaptive  coal  com- 
panies have  been  acquired  by  noncoal 
companies,  with  four  of  these  acquisi- 
tions being  made  by  large  petroleum  com- 
panies which  are  also  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers. 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned  when  I 
hear  that  the  president  of  the  Nation's 
biggest  electric  power  complex,  says  this 
country  should  have  only  about  a  dozen 
suppliers  of  electric  energy. 

These  are  indications  that  this  Nation 
is  on  the  verge  of  acquisitions,  mergers 
and  monopolies  the  likes  of  which  have 
never  been  known. 

When  a  monopoly  of  the  magnitude 
indicated  by  these  trends,  particularly 
where  control  of  energy  sources  is  con- 
cerned, is  contemplated,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  control  of  this  Nation  shifting. 
With  energy  controlled  by  a  very  small 
monopolistic  clique  America's  economic 
Ufe  and  all  it  Implies  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  that  clique.  Effective  control  of  the 
destiny  of  this  Nation  could  pass  from 
this  Congress  and  this  Oovermnent  and 
rest  with  the  energy  mon(HX3ly. 

Competition  Is  the  element  monopoly 
most  fears.  It  is  the  one  element  mo- 
nopoly will  never  accept  willingly,  and  it 
Is  the  one  element  which  can  halt  the 
surge  toward  total  monopoly  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  sources. 

The  Federal  power  pn^rram  and  the 
consumer-owned  rural  electrification 
sjrstems  are  the  only  competitive  ele- 
ments in  sight  which  can  and  will  stand 
up  to  rampant  monopoly. 

The  rural  electric  systems  have  long 
provided  competition  by  example  in  the 
energy  service  field,  and  in  this  way  have 
benefited  consumers  beyond  their  own 
membership  and  beyond  their  own  service 
territories. 

It  was  only  after  nonprofit  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  began  demonstrating 
that  they  could  provide  service  with  REA 
financing  in  thinly  populated  areas  by 
passed  by  the  power  companies  that 
these  companies  swung  into  active  pro- 
grams of  line  building  to  cormect  rural 
consumers. 

Before  1935,  when  REA  was  created, 
only  one  farm  in  10  had  electric  service. 
Electric  companies  had  been  hooking  up 
farm  families  at  a  rate  of  less  than  50,000 
a  year.  But  by  the  end  of  1936  the  power 
companies,  seeingr  the  example  of  the 
REA  borrowers,  were  connecting  more 
than  100,000  farms  per  year.  And  by 
1960,  the  power  companies  were  probably 
serving  about  40  percent  of  the  farms 
In  the  United  States — a  job  that  many 
of  them  had  earlier  declared  could  not 
be  done  under  any  circumstances. 
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The  competitive  example  usefulness 
of  niral  electric  cooperatives  is  espe- 
cially evident  in  the  field  of  generation 
and  transmission  of  power. 

It  has  not  always  proved  necessary  to 
actually  construct  a  generating  plant  in 
order  for  cooperatives  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  generation  and  transmission 
loan  authority  which  the  Rural  EDectri- 
flcation  Act  provided.  John  M.  Carmody. 
REA  Administrator  from  1937  until  1939. 
recalled  that  the  mere  announcement  of 
a  proposed  generating  plant,  made  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Cambridge  Springs, 
Pa.,  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  quoted 
price  of  wholesale  power  tumbling  with- 
in a  few  hours.  There  are  many  such 
examples. 

In  1949,  to  name  one  more,  &n  REA 
generation  loan  of  more  than  $16  mil- 
lion was  approved  to  the  Old  Dominion 
Electric  Cooperative,  comprised  of  a 
nimiber  of  distribution  cooperatives  in 
Virginia.  Hearings  on  the  proposed  proj- 
ect began  before  the  State  utility  com- 
mission in  1950.  Between  the  time  that 
the  loan  was  made  and  the  time  the 
hearings  began,  the  Viiginia  Electric  & 
Power  Co.  offered  the  cooperatives  a 
three-fourths  cent  rate — a  reduction 
from  1  cent.  The  commission  told  the  co- 
operatives to  forget  about  the  proposed 
plant  and  to  accept  the  new  rate,  since 
the  reduction  would  save  consumer- 
members  in  Virginia  about  $20  million 
over  the  life  of  the  contract. 

In  1945,  RELA  Administrator  Claude 
Wickard  told  a  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Subcommittee  about 
eight  separate  cases  in  which  the  mere 
consideration  of  a  generation  loan  had 
brought  down  company  prices.  Prior  to 
consideration  of  a  loan  to  Brazos  Trans- 
mission Cooperative  and  Farmers  Gen- 
eration and  Transmission  Cooperative, 
in  Texas,  Mr.  Wickard  testified,  the 
average  rate  charged  cooperatives  by 
Texas  Power  Si  Light  Co.  was  1.12  cents. 
After  the  possibility  of  an  REA  loan 
arose,  the  price  dropped  to  0.56  cent. 
The  rates  of  Southwest  Gas  St  Electric 
Co.  fell  from  1.28  cents  to  0.56  cent; 
Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  from  1.25  cents 
0.56  cent:  Central  Power  &  Light  Co., 
from  1.35  cents  to  0.70  cent;  and  Gulf 
States  Utility  Co.,  from  1.29  cents  to 
0.825  cent. 

In  13  States,  according  to  Mr.  Wick- 
ard, cooperatives  in  1945  were  paying 
approximately  $2,265,600  a  year  less  for 
energy  than  they  would  have  been  paying 
had  REA-financed  generating  plants  not 
been  considered  by  cooperatives. 

The  average  price  of  power  to  REA 
borrowers  has  been  coming  down  steadily 
over  the  entire  20-year  period,  bringing 
down  also  the  wholesale  rates  charged 
by  these  companies  to  other  classes  of 
large  power  consumers.  As  REA  loans 
for  generating  facilities  Increased,  the 
price  of  power  charged  REA  borrowers 
by  commercial  utilities  continued  to  fall. 
Now  that  the  volume  of  REA  G.  St  T. 
loans  has  been  reduced,  supplier  com- 
panies are  applying  for  rate  Increases. 

Congress  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  po- 
tential monopolistic  practices  in  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry — indeed,  in  the 
entire  fields  of  fuel  and  energy.  Better  to 
be  concerned  now  than  too  late. 
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And  while  we  maintain  our  wary  watch, 
we  must  take  the  simple  positive  action 
of  enabling  cooperatives  to  provide  a 
measure  of  competition  in  the  wholesale 
power  supply  market. 


STOP  THE  SLAUGHTER-^SUPPORT 
YOUR  LOCAL  POLICE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  been  shocked  by  the  recent  shoot- 
ings of  policemen  in  New  York.  Chicago 
and  Washington.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er the  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  shocked  enough  to  do  something 
about  it.  other  than  make  pious  ponti- 
fications. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  root 
causes  of  crime  and  violence  in  our 
society.  But  until  some  solutions  are 
forthcoming  which  deal  with  those  root 
causes,  the  least  we  can  do  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  public  servants  is  to 
take  immediate  measures  to  reduce  the 
hazard  of  crime  and  violent  injury.  The 
most  realistic  and  obvious  way  to  begin 
is  by  putting  a  halt  to  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  the  most  lethal  weapon  of 
deadly  assault,  the  handgun. 

There  are  over  25  million  handgtins  in 
private  hands  in  America.  Nearly  75 
percent  of  all  policemen  killed  in  action 
are  shot  with  handguns.  There  is  no 
legitimate  use  for  most  of  these  hand- 
guns other  than  to  shoot  people.  They 
are  not  used  for  sporting  purposes,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  few  pistol  clubs.  Why 
then  is  nothing  done  to  rid  society  of 
this  substantial  proven  menace? 

Apparently  it  Is  necessary  for  a 
tragedy  to  occur  in  order  to  get  action. 
We  saw  just  such  a  tragedy  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  a  young  father  was  shot  to 
death  in  a  bank  robbery  here  In  Wash- 
ington. Suddenly  it  seems  that  a  lot  of 
people  have  woken  up  to  the  fact  that 
something  must  be  done  to  protect  po- 
licemen and  firemen  and  aU  the  rest  of 
us.  In  a  curious  perversion  of  reasoning, 
the  White  House  has  suggested  that  the 
best  answer  is  to  pay  some  money  to  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  men  who  are 
shot,  rather  than  to  enact  stringent  leg- 
islation gun  control  legislation  to  pre- 
vent some  of  those  men  from  being  shot 
in  the  first  place. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
a  great  public  outpouring.  People  are 
finally  realizing  what  law  enforcement 
officials  around  the  country  have  known 
for  years — that  the  best  protection  we 
can  give  our  police  officers  is  to  dry  up 
the  arsenal  of  privately  owned  weapons 
which  we  now  send  them  out  in  the 
streets  to  face. 

We  have  the  means  to  act.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Cellkr)  has  recently  introduced  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
that  legislation.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
talking  and  starting  doing. 
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I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in 
the  Record  several  articles  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  various  newspapers 
urging  us  to  take  action  on  gun  control. 

The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June  1 
1971] 

LEGISLATTrRK    PKODDED ROCKEFCLLEH    HITS 

Hard  on  Qun-Conteol  Need 
(By  Clive  Lawrance) 

New  Tobk. — The  recent  killings  and  gun 
attacks  on  New  York  policemen  have  aroused 
renewed  urgency  among  advocates  of  gun 
control  here. 

In  a  special  message.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rock- 
efeller has  called  upon  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  to  approve  a  gun-control  meas- 
ure he  submitted  In  March. 

The  Governor  said,  "The  brutal  and  cow- 
ardly g\inshot  slaying  of  two  New  York  City 
police  oCBcers  last  Prlday  [May  21]  In  a  week 
marked  by  rampaging  attacks  on  police, 
tragically  underscores  the  urgent  need  for 
stiffer  gun-control  laws. 

"Plrearms  are  known  to  be  the  primary 
Instrument  of  Injury  and  death  In  American 
crime,  and  hand  guns  are  the  weapons  pre- 
dominantly used.  I  urge  you  to  approve  the 
bUl  now  before  you  to  strengthen  New  York 
regulations  and  control  of  hand  guns." 

PTTBLIC    PRZSSTTSa    URGED 

The  Governor  Is  backed  by  most  of  the 
New  York  media.  A  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial  states:  "The  assaults  underscore 
the  Irreeponslblllty  of  those  who,  despite  the 
persistent  pleas  by  such  experts  as  Police 
Commissioner  Patrick  Murphy,  continue  to 
block  the  enactment  of  nationwide  gun  con- 
trols." 

In  the  meantime  the  Times  called  for  more 
stringent  application  of  existing  laws.  "Pub- 
lic pressure  against  the  availability  of  \m- 
registered  guns  is  needed  .  .  ."  the  editorial 
stated. 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  law  In  New  York 
City  and  Nassau  County  which  requires  the 
licensing  of  hand  guns.  The  Governor's  leg- 
islation proposes  to  extend  the  law  to  shoul- 
der guns  and  have  It  apply  throughout  New 
York  State. 

Authority  for  administering  the  law  would 
be  In  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of 
state  police.  He  would  work  with  a  seven- 
member  "firearms  control  board"  to  establish 
policies  for  admlnlBterlng  the  law. 

The  board  would  take  Into  account  the 
needs  of  law-enforcement  officers,  sportsmen, 
and  the  public. 

CLAIMS    RESTSAINEO 

The  measure  has  Its  opponents.  Some  think 
It  goes  too  far,  others  that  It  does  not  go 
far  enough.  Some  call  It  a  "sham." 

Its  supporters  do  not  expect  It  to  be  an  Im- 
mediate panacea  for  violence,  but  it  would 
make  It  more  difficult  for  "lawless"  persons 
to  obtain  guns.  Anyone  In  poasesslon  of  a 
firearm  without  a  license  would  be  subject 
to  prosecution. 

The  state  Legislature  has  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  but  Governor  Rockefeller  is 
"hopeful"  tbat  the  legislation  will  be  passed 
within  five  or  six  days  of  the  I<eglBlatitre'8 
reconvening. 

Proponents  of  gun  control  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  dty  and  state  laws  are  not 
enough. 

TmAOKDT    aEOKKT-rXD 

New  York  Police  Commissioner  Patrick 
Murphy  has  said.  "New  York  has  for  yeara 
had  a  strong  gun-control  law,  but  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  guns  In  other  states  or  from 
abroad  hu  virtually  nullliled  our  Sullivan 
Law.  For  this  reason,  the  only  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  need  for  stricter  control  over 
band  guns  la  tough  federal  legislation  that 
can  help  aeal  our  borders  and  our  ttaX»  Unaa 
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against  the  traffic  In  these  deadly  Imple- 
ments." 

Commissioner  Murphy  was  speaking  in 
support  of  federal  legislation  proposed  by 
New  York  Rep.  John  Murphy. 

Commissioner  Murphy  said,  "It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  It  takes  a  tragedy  of  such  major 
proportions  as  the  killing  of  New  York  po- 
licemen or  a  United  States  senator  to  focus 
attention  on  the  absurdity  of  allowing  large 
numbers  of  private  citizens  to  possess  fire- 
arms. 

"If  guns  are  available,  people  will  use 
them.  The  statistics  border  on  the  unbeliev- 
able. In  one  year  our  department  confiscated 
8,792  Illegal  weapons.  Current  estimates  of 
Illegal  giins  nin  Into  the  millions." 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  gtins  seized  last 
year  by  the  New  York  police  were  so-called 
"Saturday  night  specials,"  the  low-caliber, 
low-priced  pistols  that  account  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  gunshot  slaylngs  and  as- 
saults In  this  city. 

"The  deeper  significance  of  all  this,"  said 
Commissioner  Murphy,  "Is  that,  we  In  this 
country  have  developed  a  psychological  cli- 
mate of  acceptance  of  guns — and  the  violence 
they  produce,  stimulate,  and  facilitate." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  1, 19701 

Not    Accttbate   Enough    foe   Takgets — Just 

People — $20   U.S.-Made   Guns:    A   Deadlt 

Bargain 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington. — Last  year  a  handful  of 
American  entrepreneurs  made  three-quarters 
of  a  million  cheap  pistols  that  are  useful,  not 
against  targets,  but  against  people. 

In  the  next  12  months  these  businessmen 
will  be  making  even  more — perhaps  2.5  mil- 
lion more. 

It's  all  perfectly  legal,  but  Rep.  John  M. 
Murphy,  a  New  York  Democrat,  wants  to 
make  manufacture  of  these  guns  Illegal.  He 
calls  It  "insanity  to  continue  the  prolifera- 
tion in  this  country  of  cheap  guns." 

Despite  the  violent  crime  In  United  States 
cities,  there  now  is  no  law  against  American 
firms'  making  cheap,  easily  concealed  pistols 
that  aren't  accurate  enough  for  target  shoot- 
ing— but  are  just  right  for  people  shooting. 

The  proliferation  of  cheap  guns,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy said  In  an  Interview,  only  "makes  their 
access  so  much  easier — not  just  for  the  pre- 
meditated crime,  but  for  the  act  of  passion, 
and  of  Irresponsibility." 

OPPOSITION    well    MANNB) 

But  Mr.  Murphy  is  one  of  the  very  few  In 
this  year's  Congress  who  are  firing  away  on 
this  side  of  the  gun-control  skirmish  line. 

The  other  side  Is  well  manned,  as  usual. 
Several  bills  have  been  introduced  to  repeal 
various  pwirts  of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act. 
And,  Murphy  aides  insist,  nine  separate  bills 
have  been  Introduced  to  repeal  the  law  all 
together, 

yiT.  Mvirphy  says  he  thinks  total  repeal  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  unlikely:  "I  don't  see 
the  Congress  regressing."  The  gun  lobby,  he 
says.  Isn't  strong  enough  to  win  that  one. 

Nevertheless,  he  Isn't  leaving  anything  to 
chance.  Recently  he  revealed  that  at  his  re- 
quest the  Treasury  Department  has  evalu- 
ated the  effectiveness  of  the  1968  act.  It 
found  a  400  percent  Increase  In  arrests  made 
on  federal  gun  law  violations  In  the  27  month 
after  the  law  took  effect,  compared  with  the 
27  months  before  It  did.  There  also  was  a 
2.34  p>ercent  hike  in  the  number  of  gun-vio- 
lation cases  made. 

Mr.  Murphy  says  these  figures  give  the  He 
to  a  prime  contention  of  opponents  of  gtin 
control  "that  if  the  traffic  in  firearms  Is 
controlled,   only   criminals  will   have  guns." 

Mr.  Murphy  says  another  veteran  marks- 
man is  about  to  appear  on  his  side — Bep. 
Emmanuel  Celler.  In  1368  Mr.  Murphy  Intro- 
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duced  Into  the  House  the  bill  that  became 
the  Gun  Control  Act.  The  powerful  Mr. 
Celler.  who  has  been  In  the  House  longer 
than  any  other  present  member,  was  largely 
responsible  for  getting  the  bill  through  the 
House  In  its  final  form. 

This  time,  however,  Mr.  Murphy  Isn't  sure 
his  colleague's  fire  will  be  as  telling.  "I  spoke 
to  Mr.  CeUer  yesterday,"  he  said  recently. 
"He  Is  coming  In  with  an  omnibus  bill  on 
guns.  I  would  think  that  an  omnibus  bill 
would  draw  all  the  opponents  Into  a  com- 
mon camp,  to  make  even  more  difficult  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

"I  tlilnk  we  have  to  approach  gun  contrcds 
on  a  loophole  basis,  federally." 

The  loophole  Mr.  Murphy  is  trying  to  plug 
Is  on  the  1968  Gun  Control  Law.  One  section 
set  up  minimum  standards  of  quality  and 
length  for  Imported  pistols.  TTie  effect  was 
to  ban  the  Import  of  cheap  pistols,  widely 
blamed  for  urban  crimes  of  violence.  Some 
3.5  million  were  Imported  from  1958  to  1968. 

But  the  bill  didn't  prevent  domestic  man- 
ufacture of  these  guns — that  wasn't  judged 
a  problem,  then.  (Indeed,  in  1969  only  60,000 
were  made  in  the  U.8.)  Mr.  Murphy's  bill 
would  require  pistols  meide  domestically  to 
meet  the  same  standards — and  the  cheap 
ones  now  being  made  In  the  United  States 
can't. 

INTENT  QUICKLT  CTRCUMVENTED 

In  1969,  when  the  gun  law  took  effect,  a 
number  of  small  Importers  and  other  en- 
trepreneurs (no  large  weapons-makers  are 
Involved)  found  a  market  for  cheap  pistols 
without  a  corresponding  supply. 

They  quickly  found  three  ways  to  get 
around  the  Importation  ban: 

One  group  Imports  several  parts  for  cheap 
pistols,  then  makes  domestically  the  frame 
(which  cannot  be  Imported),  and  puts  the 
pistols  together  on  XJS.  soil.  (One  entrepre- 
neur, says  Mr.  Murphy,  converted  a  Florida 
church  Into  a  cheap-pistol  factory.)  Mr. 
Murphy  says  these  entrepreneurs  have  U.S. 
Government  permission — which  Is  required — 
to  Import  enough  parts  to  make  1,400,000 
more  pistols. 

A  second  group  Imports  nothing.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy says  It  is  geared  to  make  a  cool  1  mil- 
lion cheap  pistols  In  the  U.S.  In  the  next 
year.  Like  those  with  Imported  parts,  they 
sell  in  the  •16-to-t20  range. 

The  third  group  Imports  legal  pistols  and 
saws  off  their  gun  barrels.  This  reduces  ac- 
curacy, sometimes  removes  serial  numbers, 
and  makes  them  easier  to  conceal.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy has  asked  the  Treasury  Department 
how  widespread  this  practice  Is. 

The  New  Yorker  Is  appalled  by  all  three 
practices.  He  says  the  Issue  has  nothing 
to  do  with  legitimate  hunting  and  sporting 
uses — these  cheap  guns  aren't  accurate 
enough  to  be  used  In  those  ways.  He  only 
hopes  enough  congressional  colleagues  agree 
so  tbat  domestic  production  of  these  cheap 
"mankUlers"  will  be  banned. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  2.  1971] 
Ake  Pistols  IndisfensabLiB? 
That  well-known  bleeding  heart  and  pro- 
fessional do-gooder,  Qulnn  Tamin,  director  of 
the  International  Association  of  CSilefs  of 
Police,  said  on  Memorial  Day  that  be  sees  no 
sense  or  reason  In  the  private  poaaesslon  of 
pistols.  Mr.  Tamm,  long  an  advocate  of  ef- 
fective federal  flrecums  regulation  In  gen- 
eral, was  led  to  this  strlngMvt  view  about 
handguns  In  parUc^llar  by  the  reoentt  rash 
of  police  fatalities  by  gunfire.  A  pistol  Is  the 
customary  weap<»i  for  the  murder  of  police- 
men; It  was,  for  example,  the  weapon  em- 
ployed In  the  recent  wanton  slaying  of  Officer 
WUUam  L.  Slgmon  here  In  Washington. 
Fifty-one  poUce  oOcers  have  been  klUed  In 
the  perfonnance  of  their  duties  so  far  this 
year  80  per  cent  of  these  kUllnga  were  ac- 
oompUshed  by  guns — and  probably  oould  not 
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have  been  accomplished  without  them;  and 
the  weapon  in  nearly  every  case  was  a  hand- 
gun. 

Mr.  Tamm's  view  about  this  Is  entitled  to 
attention — In  Congress,  In  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  even  In  the  White  House.  He 
Is  a  man  of  ripe  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment; and  If  his  concern  for  the  lives  of 
policemen  seems  sentimental  to  some  of  the 
stronger-stomached  gun  lobbyists.  It  Is 
neverthelees  rooted  In  conscience  and  It  re- 
fiecte  an  extremely  widespread  feeUng  among 
ordinary  Americana.  The  ccoamunlty  haa  a 
clear  obligation  to  protect  the  public  servants 
to  whom  It  loolu  for  protection  against 
criminals. 

What  Mr.  Tamm  proposes — and  what  this 
newspaper  nas  proposed  often  in  the  past — 
a  flat  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  handguns  to 
anyone  outside  the  armed  services  and  the 
law  enforcement  agencies;  and  this  would 
mean,  of  oourse,  rigid  llml'-Atlons  on  the 
manufacture  and  Importation  of  these  dead- 
ly weapons.  The  clear  corollary  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  that  Individual  owners  of  handguns 
would  be  required  to  turn  them  In  to  the 
government — with  appropriate  compensation, 
of  course — by  a  determined  date.  Exceptions 
could  be  made  for  collectors,  for  Individuals 
m  special  circumstances  where  need  for  a 
handgun  could  be  demonstrated,  and  for 
gun  clubs  which  could  keep  handgune  on 
their  premises  for  target-shooting  purposes. 

It  might  be  useful  to  compile  a  sort  of  bal- 
ance sheet  in  an  effort  to  see  what  such  a 
draconlan  regulation  would  entail.  On  the 
minus  side,  one  must  acknowledge  that  It 
would  take  pistols  away  from  those  house- 
holders who  fancy  themselves  as  qualified  to 
shoot  It  out  with  armed  Intruders  in  their 
homes.  These  warriors  would  still  have  at 
their  dlspoetil,  however,  as  many  rlfies,  car- 
bines and  shotguns  as  thej  desired — weapons 
more  formidable  for  defense  than  pistols,  al- 
though lees  useful  to  criminals,  being  so  dif- 
ficult to  conceal  when  carried  along  for  the 
perpetration  of  a  robbery  or  an  assault. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  also  that  the  pro- 
posal would  deprive  "eportsmen"  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  target  shooting  with  pistols  (except  at 
licensed  clubs  or  shooting  ranges)  and  that 
It  would  keep  them  pllnklng  at  tin  cans, 
empty  bottles  and  other  random  targets  (ex- 
cept with  long  guns) .  There  Is  no  sense  pre- 
tending that  these  are  not  hardships;  one 
can  only  suggest  to  tboee  asked  to  suffer 
them  that  they  are  lees  grave  than  the  hard- 
ships suffered  by  the  widows  and  children  ol 
alaln  polloemen. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger,  one  can 
cotint,  apart  from  policemen  allowed  to  go 
on  living,  a  certain  number  of  children 
spared  because  their  baby  brothers  or  sisters 
were  unable  to  find  In  some  closet  or  bureau 
drawer  a  pistol  they  supposed  to  be  unloaded: 
a  certain  number  of  wives  or  husbands  still 
alive  because  In  a  moment  of  anger  no  hand- 
gun was  at  hand  to  settle  a  family  quarrel; 
a  certain  number  of  human  beings  in  de- 
spondency or  despair  granted  a  reprieve  frcmu 
death  because  no  revolver  was  available  to 
make  suldde  simple;  a  certain  number  of 
merchants  and  bankers  and  houa^elders  and 
other  decent  dticens  unrobbed  because  some 
young  punks  wouldn't  dare  to  attempt  what 
was  obviously  beyond  their  powers  without 
the  help  of  a  handgun. 

Some  of  the  gun  lobbyists  may  think  It 
squeamish  to  worry  ao  about  the  gun  toll. 
It  is  true  that  only  a  little  more  than  20,000 
hxmian  beings  are  shot  to  death  annually  in 
America  and  that  the  number  of  those  In- 
jured by  firearms  each  year  does  not  greatly 
exceed  300,000.  It  mounts  up,  however.  Ac- 
cording to  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark.  "Since  1900,  guns  have  klUed  over 
800.000  persons  In  America.  .  .  .  Total  cas- 
ualties from  civilian  gunfire  In  this  oemturj 
exceed  our  military  casualties  In  all  the  wan 
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from  the  Revolution  tiirough  Vletiiam."  Most 
of  the  killing  and  maiming  has  been  done 
with  pistols.  Are  they  really  indispensable? 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1971) 
Tascet:  Tbx  Policx 

Violence  against  the  police  Is  rising  to  an 
oonlnous  level.  Across  the  nation,  51  police- 
men have  been  killed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  seven  of  them  In  this  city. 

In  focusing  public  and  official  attention  on 
this  murderous  violence,  President  NUon  ex- 
presses the  concern  of  every  responsible  citi- 
zen. The  police  are  the  nation's  front-line 
troops  In  the  unending  struggle  to  control 
crime  and  disorder.  When  they  lose  their  Uvea 
In  that  struggle  either  to  the  random  crim- 
inal who  shoots  In  panic  or  to  the  fanatic 
who  stalks  his  victim,  society  itself  Is  en- 
dangered. 

Unfortunately,  the  White  House  meeting 
last  week  between  Mr.  Nlzon  and  p>ollce  offi- 
cials was  more  effective  In  symboUztng  the 
nation's  concern  than  it  was  In  accomplish- 
ing anything  to  lessen  the  number  of  police 
fatalities.  The  only  concrete  proposal  to 
emerge  from  the  meeting  was  for  legislation 
to  give  $50,000  to  survivors  of  slain  police- 
men. 

At  the  outset,  the  meeting  was  unneces- 
sarily engulfed  in  controversy  by  the  con- 
spicuous fall\ire  to  invite  Police  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  of  New  York  and  Qulnn 
Tamm,  executive  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Neither 
personal  animosities  nor  policy  differences 
should  get  In  the  way  of  the  search  for  wis- 
dom on  this  difficult  problem. 

Much  more  Important  than  these  exclu- 
sions wiis  the  Administration's  recent  failure 
to  renew  a  research  grant  under  which  the 
Police  Chiefs  Association  was  compiling  sta- 
tistics on  police  assaults  and  making  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
assault.  The  survey's  aim  was  to  learn  what 
additional  action  policemen  could  take  to 
protect  themselves.  Failure  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  to  con- 
tinue Qnancing  this  valuable  project  Is  part 
of  the  Nixon  Administration's  broader  fail- 
ure to  provide  prograoxmatic  leadership  in 
the  police  field. 

Indeed,  the  top  post  of  the  L.E.A.A.  was 
left  vacant  for  nearly  a  year  and  only  re- 
cently filled.  Important  positions  in  that 
agency  have  gone  to  political  hacks.  Com- 
missioner Murphy,  who  served  briefly  in  1968 
as  first  head  of  L.E.A.A.,  Is  a  leading  expert 
on  police  administration.  His  vigorous,  artic- 
ulate presence  at  the  White  Ho\ise  meeting 
might  have  been  embarrassing  to  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  who  has  so  seriously  failed 
to  make  good  on  L.E.A.A.'s  potential. 

The  White  House  meeting  was  notable  for 
what  it  did  not  do.  It  did  not  face  up  to  the 
unrestricted  traffic  in  pistols  and  revolvers. 
These  weapons  are  used  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  where  pwlloemen  are  killed 
or  wounded.  They  are  banned  In  this  state, 
but  New  York's  law  is  ineffective  because 
guns  are  so  easily  obtained  In  other  states. 

It  is  Irresponsible  to  deny  the  clear  rela- 
tionship between  the  availability  of  hand- 
guns and  the  murderous  assaults  on  police- 
men. There  Is  a  hard  job  of  public  education 
and  congressional  persuasion  to  be  done  on 
the  gun  control  issue.  The  leadership  of  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General,  not  their 
opposHlon,  are  needed  If  that  Job  Is  to  be 
done. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  5,  1971] 
Pbotkcttno  the  Pbotzctoks 
President  Nixon  this  week  held  a  show- 
case meeting  In  Washington  with  selected 
police  chiefs  from  around  the  country.  He 
wanted  to  demonstrate  his  administration's 
concern  over  the  rash  of  police  killings  this 
year. 
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There  were  two  Important  revelations  at 
the  meeting.  The  first  was  a  proposal  that 
the  federal  government  pay  a  lump  sum  of 
$50,000  to  the  family  of  a  (tollceman  slain 
In   the  Une  of  duty. 

In  pr.nciple,  few  would  deny  that  police- 
men's families  deserve  adequate  protection. 
The  promise  of  financial  security  no  doubt 
would  help  In  the  recruitment  of  qualified 
men.  And  as  an  earnest  of  the  top  elective 
official  In  the  land's  support  for  the  police- 
man's role  in  society,  the  $50,000  lump  sum 
has  the  virtue  of  visible,  tangible  simplicity. 

But  It  is  not  certain  that  a  lump-sum 
settlement  would  provide  the  best  kind  of 
protection.  Perhaps  a  national  Insurance 
program  for  those  In  hazardous  public  serv- 
ice Jobs — which  would  include  firemen,  also 
now  shot  at  in  the  line  of  duty — would  be 
a  better  solution. 

Actually,  the  second  revelation  of  the 
White  House  meeting — that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  change  Its  opposition  to 
stronger  handgun  controls — rejects  what 
would  be  the  larger  protection  to  America's 
policemen. 

There  are  30  million  handguns  in  Amer- 
ica. The  United  States  Is  the  only  Industrial 
nation  without  effective  handgun  laws.  Be- 
tween two  thirds  and  three  fourths  of 
policemen  slain  on  duty  In  recent  years 
were  killed  with  handguns.  The  administra- 
tion continues  to  want  the  states  to  do  the 
controlling  of  such  weapons.  But  this  ap- 
proach would  not  protect  the  populaces  and 
policemen  of  states  with  such  legislation 
from  guns  bought  In  states  without  It.  As 
commissions  on  violence  and  crime  matters 
have  urged  in  the  past,  and  as  we  have 
urged,  effective  federal  handgun  controls 
are  a  must. 

President  Nixon's  gesture  of  police  sup- 
port, though  one  may  question  certain 
specifics,  comes  at  a  needed  time.  The  role 
of  the  policeman  has  changed  profoundly 
in  recent  years.  The  policeman  today  must 
deal  with  situations  far  more  complicated 
than  containing  barroom  rowdies  or  even 
than  shootouts  with  gangsters.  The  Job  re- 
quires greater  psychological  skills  than 
physical.  And  this  at  a  time  when  police  are 
openly  derided.  No  doubt,  as  time  passes, 
greater  degrees  of  college  training  will  be 
required  for  men  in  law  enforcement. 

A  realistic  government  program  to  pro- 
tect families  of  policemen,  as  well  as  hand- 
gun controls  and  more  thoughtful  moral 
support  from  the  public,  would  help  that 
evolution  along. 
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[Prom   the   Christian    Science    Monitor, 
June  4. 1971] 

Washington  Hears  Cry  fob  Strict  Gdn 

Controls 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — As  President  Nixon  con- 
sults with  city  police  chiefs  on  what  to  do 
about  crime,  the  chairman  of  recent  presi- 
dential crime  commission  In  testimony  here 
plead  that  one  Immediate  step  would  be  to 
control  firearms. 

New  York  Police  Commissioner  Patrick  V. 
Murphy,  a  supporter  of  strong  federal  fire- 
arms control,  was  not  included  In  the  White 
House  invitation.  The  Nixon  administration 
opposes  federal  control. 

There  are  30  million  handgims  held  pri- 
vately today  In  America,  Dr.  Milton  Elsen- 
hower, brother  of  the  late  president,  told 
the  Senate.  He  headed  the  1968-69  commis- 
sion on  violence,  whose  recommendations  on 
gun  control  have  been  largely  Ignored. 

Two  other  presidential  commissions  have 
recommended  gun  control,  the  Warren  com- 
mission after  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  and  the  crime  commission  under 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  former  attorney 
general.  Congress  passed  a  mild  firearms  con- 
trol act  following  the  Warren  report,  chiefly 
against  Importation. 


ASSOCIATION  OPPOSITION 

Fighting  strict  control  Is  the  powerful  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  here,  which  speaks 
for  hunters  and  rural  eireas,  and  which  has 
been  aligned  In  the  past  with  military  ele- 
ments promoting  marksmanship. 

The  Nixon  administration  favors  firearms 
control  in  the  states.  Ronald  L.  Zlegler, 
White  House  press  secretary,  said  he  thought 
commissioner  Murphy  had  not  been  Invited 
to  the  White  House  conference  because  he 
was  not  a  "police  chief."  The  guest  list  was 
prepared  by  FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
at  Mr.  Nlxons'  request. 

The  Senate  testimony  on  gun  control  was 
taken  before  the  White  House  conference. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  industrial 
nation  that  does  not  strictly  co.ntrol  firearms, 
witnesses  noted. 

"We  know  many  of  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done  to  stop  crime — guns  Is  one,"  Mr. 
Katzenbach.  now  In  private  law  practice,  told 
the  judiciary  subcommittee  under  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (D)  of  Massachusetts  here. 

He  dropped  his  voice  and  spoke  slowly  and 
impressively. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  rigorous  gun- 
control  laws  would  not  only  reduce  crime 
and  violent  crime  significantly,  but  they 
would  also  reduce  the  pwUce  response.  Yes, 
here  is  something  that  all  of  us  know. 

"And  there  is  no  police  official  in  the 
country  who  doesnt  know  this. 

"And  yet  we  find  the  cities  and  the  states 
and  federal  government  unable  or  unwilling 
to  act  on  that  because  of  a  certain  amount 
of  feeling  the  other  way." 

MEETING    WITH    POUCE    CHIEFS 

President  Nixon  and  law-enforcement 
aides  met  with  police  chiefs  of  big  cities  here 
this  week  following  the  xnurder  of  two  New 
York  policemen  and  two  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Nixon  advocates  a  tough  line  to  safeguard 
law  elements. 

Observers  are  struck  by  what  seems  lack 
of  communication  between  officials  fighting 
crime  and  commissions  which  have  studied 
the  subject.  Why  Is  this,  asked  Senator 
Kennedy. 

"Gun  control  is  at  the  top  of  every  poll 
that  you  see, "  he  said  in  questioning  Dr. 
Elsenhower.  "It's  at  the  top  of  every  house- 
wife's fears  that  walks  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  jjeople  are  absolutely  ter- 
rified. What  Is  demanded  In  terms  of  na- 
tional leadership?" 

"Well,  most  certainly  the  most  violent  op- 
position has  to  do  with  gun  control,"  said  Dr. 
Elsenhower,  whose  blue-ribbon  commission 
of  13  issued  a  monumental  report  that  ad- 
vocated control. 

"Your  commission,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy, 
"the  Katzenbach  commission,  the  Warren 
commission,  all  made  very  strong  recom- 
mendations in  terms  of  gun  control,  and 
they  have  all  showed  the  relationship  with 
the  increase  of  violence  and  the  increased 
availability  of  these  conceaJable  weajwns. 
Do  you  think  meaningful  legislation  would 
have  an  Impact  on  violence?" 

"This  will  have  a  real  Impact,"  Dr.  Elsen- 
hower replied.  "It  Is  no  good  to  have  one 
state  have  a  Sullivan  law,  as  in  New  York, 
when  they  can  simply  cross  the  state  ime 
and  get  all  the  guns  they  want.  What  we 
need  is  a  federal  act  which  would  become 
effective  in  each  of  the  states,  say,  after 
three  years. 

IMPACT    PREDICTED 

"The  real  weapon  here,"  he  said,  "and  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  crime.  Is  the  con- 
cealable  Junk  handgun."  Sale  of  these  has 
"quadrupled"  In  recent  years,  he  said 
'"Itiese  are  not  sporting  weapwns;  they  have 
no  other  purpose  than  to  kill." 

One  of  several  articles  based  on  testimony 
In  Washington  by  the  chairmen  of  recent 
presidential  crime  commissions. 
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I  Prom   the   New   York   Times,   Thursday, 

May  27,  1971] 

Saturday  Night  Special 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  May  26. — It  was  pointed  out 
in  this  space  on  Nov.  11,  1970 — and  as  early 
as  April  30,  1969,  by  Nell  Sheehan  in  The 
New  York  Times — that  the  1968  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  was  being  to  some  extent  thwarted 
because  domestic  firms  were  Importing  and 
reassembling  the  individual  parts  of  cheap 
handguns,  which  were  themselves  barred  by 
the  act  from  Importation. 

This  turns  out  to  be  only  partially  true. 
The  parts  are  being  imported  and  reassem- 
bled, all  right,  and  with  devastatlngly  dan- 
gerous effect.  Before  the  act.  for  instance, 
the  importation  of  cheap  revolvers — weapons 
of  such  low  quality  that  few  sportsmen  or 
law  officers  would  want  one — had  risen  from 
41.350  In  1951  to  747,012  In  1968.  That  vras 
enough  to  move  Congress  to  ban  shipments 
of  handguns  that  could  not  qualify  under  a 
factoring  system  as  a  sporting  weapon. 

Since  the  act,  which  did  not  bar  the  im- 
portation of  the  Individual  parts  of  cheap 
handguns,  five  former  Importers  have  been 
authorized  to  Import  enough  parts  to  as- 
semble in  this  country  about  1.5  million  such 
guns.  In  addition,  domestic  manufacturers 
now  are  producing  annually  nearly  a  million 
cheap  handguns  made  entirely  In  the  United 
States.  All  these  "Saturday  night  specials" 
retail  for  about  $15  to  $30,  and  often  for 
much  lees  on  resale  in  the  streets  and  alleys 
of  every  major  city. 

These  are  figures  supplied  by  Representa- 
tive John  Murphy  of  New  York,  a  principal 
sponsor  of  the  1968  act.  He  and  another 
Murphy — OommlsaJoner  Patrick  V.  of  the 
New  York  City  police,  who  is  a  firm  supporter 
of  gun-control  legislation — appeared  the 
other  day  in  a  news  conference  to  ask  sup- 
port for  Representative  Murphy's  new  legis- 
lation to  har  the  sale  of  cheap  handguns 
domestically  manufactured  or  assembled. 

The  Oongressman  also  has  written  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  that  domestic 
manufacturers  now  are  producing  41  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  "Saturday  night  special" 
that  would  not  be  importable  under  the  1968 
law. 

Representative  Murphy  urged  Mr.  Oeller 
to  hold  Immediate  hearings  on  the  bill  to 
apply  the  Importation  standards  to  domes- 
ticaily  produced  handguns.  This  is  a  measure 
obviously  needed  to  plug  a  gaping  loophole 
In  the  1968  law,  and  the  political  prospects 
are  reasonably  good  that  this  modest  addi- 
tional gun -control  step  can  be  taken;  it  is 
one  that  the  most  vociferous  ^x>rtsman  or 
gun  fan  will  find  hard  to  oppose  on  any  ra- 
tional grounds. 

Further  figures  supplied  by  Representa- 
tive Murphy — who  got  them  from  the  Treas- 
ury's Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Divi- 
sion— do  not.  however,  bear  out  the  notion 
that  the  domestic  production  of  "Saturday 
night  specials"  has  thwarted  the  1968  law. 
In  fact,  as  Representative  Murphy  said  at 
his  news  conference,  the  record  shows  that 
"gun  legislation  does  reduce  crime  and  con- 
tribute to  Its  prevention." 

From  January,  1969,  to  March.  1971.  967 
arrests  were  made  under  Title  I  of  the  1968 
act.  which  prescribes  certain  standards  as 
to  who  may  and  may  not  legally  buy  and 
sell  guns  (convicted  felons,  for  Instance,  may 
not).  In  a  comparable  period  before  the 
pas-sage  of  the  act.  only  258  arrests  had  been 
made  on  somewhat  similar  charges. 

Although,  under  various  provisions  of  the 
1968  law,  4.477  arrests  had  been  made 
through  March,  1971 — Including.  Represen- 
tative Murphy  said,  "significant  arrests  of 
every  type  of  criminal  known."  Arrests  are 
not  convictions,  but  since  this  record  repre- 
sents au  Increase  of  about  410  per  cent  over 
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gun-law  arrests  In  the  27-montb  period  be- 
fore the  1968  law  was  passed,  convictions 
and  imprisonments  for  various  firearms  vio- 
lations are  bound  to  have  increased,  too. 

The  Importance  of  these  statistics  Is  that 
they  tend  to  disprove  those  who  have  been 
convinced  that  gun-control  laws  would  have 
the  effect  of  disarming  law-abiding  citizens, 
while  leaTlng  criminals  free  to  dodge  the 
law  and  commit  as  many  crimes  as  ever.  The 
effect,  instead,  has  been  to  make  It  much 
easier  to  charge  a  violation  of  the  new  law 
to  a  gun-bearing  criminal,  or  potential  crim- 
inal, before  the  gun  has  been  used  in  a  crime. 

A  small  further  step,  beyond  closing  the 
senseless  loophole  that  permits  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  "Saturday  night  specials," 
has  been  proposed  by  a  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  committee.  It  recommended  a 
voluntary  Federal  license  that  would  offer 
legitimate  gun  owners  certain  advantages, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  beginning  at 
determining  on  the  Federal  level  who  should 
and  who  should  not  be  permitted  to  own 
a  gun.  That  would  be  a  small  step  Indeed, 
but  big  ones  are  not  likely  In  this  politically 
volatUe  field. 


BLACK  CAPITALISM  OR  TAXPAY- 
ERS' SUBSIDIZED  BLACK  NATION- 
ALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  continue  to  be  bombarded 
with  goals  of  equal  opportunity  and 
racial  mixing.  BlsMsk  capitalism  to  give 
disadvantaged  minorities  a  role  in  profit- 
making  enterprises  is  also  heard.  What 
was  Intended  by  the  $7.6  million  grant  of 
taxpayers  money  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  a  community-owned  hotel 
near  Howard  University?  The  recipient 
of  the  grant  is  the  People's  Involvement 
Corp. — a  nonprofit  community  organiza- 
tion which  will  oversee  the  hotel  that  will 
be  called  The  Harambee — Swahili, 
meaning  unity. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  announces  a  grant  of 
$500,000  to  fimd  an  exconvlct's  juvenile 
delinquent  rehabilitation  program. 

Some  of  the  Federal  agencies  have  so 
much  money  appropriated  to  them  that 
they  have  to  give  it  way  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way.  They  even  pay  for  the  slogans 
and  goals  they  do  not  follow. 

I  insert  several  newsclippings  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  7,  1971] 

U.S.  Grants  $7.6  Million  To  Build  Black- 

OwNKD  Hotel  in  Innxr  Cmr 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

In  what  he  called  a  new  effort  to  revitalize 
the  black  inner  city  here,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  H.  Staus  announced  approval 
yesterday  of  almost  $7.6  million  in  grants  and 
loans  for  construction  of  a  community- 
owned  hotel  near  Howard  University. 

Construction  of  the  nine-story,  168-room 
hotel  at  Georgia  Avenue  and  Bryant  Street 
NW,  Just  south  of  the  Howard  campus,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  In  about  one  year. 

Owner  of  the  hotel  and  recipient  of  the 
federal  funds  will  be  the  People  Involrement 
Corporation  (PIC),  a  nonprofit  community 
Improvement   organization  founded  in  1967 
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and  directed  by  a  39-member  board  of  elected 
and  appointed  residents. 

The  corporation  will  oversee  general  plan- 
ning of  the  hotel  and  let  bids  for  its  con- 
struction, according  to  PIC  Executive  Direc- 
tor Arnold  T.  Jones. 

After  construction,  PIC  will  lease  the 
building  to  a  firm  called  Murph's  Hotel  Cor- 
poration for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Murph's  corporation  U  headed  by  Ed  Mur- 
phy, who  operates  Ed  Murphy's  Supper  Club, 
one  of  two  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  pro- 
jyosed  hotel  in  the  2200  block  of  Georgia  Ave- 
nue. The  other  building  Is  vacant. 

In  a  press  conference  at  the  Commerce 
Department  yesterday.  Murphy,  Jones,  Stans, 
D.C.  Del.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  and  City  Coun- 
cil Chairman  Gilbert  Hahn  Jr.  praised  the 
hotel  project. 

Stans  noted  the  hotel  will  be  called  "The 
Harambee"  (Swahlll  meaning  "unity"). 
Murphy  said  the  hotel  "will  have  decor  re- 
flecting the  very  best  in  black  styles." 

He  added:  "Just  as  a  good  Hungarian  res- 
taurant is  for  aU  people  and  Just  as  a  good 
Chinese  restaurant  is  for  all  people,  this 
hotel  is  for  all  people." 

He  said  the  hotel  viill  be  "owned  and  op- 
erated by  black  people,"  employ  about  200 
people,  and  create  a  $1  million  annual  pay- 
roll. "The  profits  wUl  stay  In  the  commu- 
nity," he  said. 

The  federal  funds  approved  yesterday  in- 
clude a  $3,569,000  grant  and  a  $3,569,000 
loan  to  PIC  to  meet  the  total  cost  of  build- 
ing the  hotel. 

Another   $445,000   loan   goes   to   Murphy's 
Hotel  Corporation  to  help  furnish  the  hotel 
The  PIC  loan  is  payable  in  40  years  at  5',^ 
per  cent,  the  hotel  corporation  loan  In  10 
years  at  6  per  cent. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  the  hotel  to 
have  a  six-level,  300-car  underground  garage; 
banquet  and  conference  rooms  for  up  to  700 
people;  restaurant  and  lounge  facilities;  a 
coffee  shop,  and  ground-level  space  for  Email 
retail  shops. 

Murphy  said  the  hotel  expects  to  attract 
visitors,  conferees  and  conventioneers  at 
nearby  Howard  University,  Washington  Hos- 
pital Oenter,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  and  Freedmen's  Hospital,  and  tour- 
ists In  general. 

Since  its  creation,  PIC  has  been  organiz- 
ing assistance  In  a  variety  of  social  services 
in  an  inner-city  area  bounded  roughly  by 
16th  and  Harvwd  Streets  and  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  and  the  B  &  O  railroad  tracks 
In  Northeast. 

In  housing.  It  has  one  ongoing  project, 
renovation  of  61  homes  on  8th  and  9th 
Streets  between  S  and  T  Streets  NW.  Other 
projects  are  In  the  plEinning  stage. 

PIC  Is  directed  by  39  board  members:  36 
elected  from  PlC-area  precincts  or  at  large 
and  three  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  6,  19711 

Ex-Convict  Grrs  U.S.  orant  To  Rvrs 
Youth  Project 

Baltimorb. — Eddie  M.  Harrison,  convicted 
four  times  of  the  same  slaying  in  Washing- 
ton but  freed  after  8',i  years  in  prison  by 
order  of  President  Nixon,  has  received  a 
$500,000  grant  to  run  a  program  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Juvenile  delinquents  here. 

The  Manpower  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  agreed  Thursday  to 
supply  the  funds  and  a  contract  has  been 
signed   by   Mayor   Thomas    D'Alesandro   m. 

The  direct  recipient  of  the  funds  will  be 
Learning  Systems  Inc.,  Boston-based  firm 
that  originally  hired  Harrison  as  a  prison 
consultant  but  Is  now  giving  him  free  hand 
in  designing  a  program  to  ed'jcate  Juveniles 
In  their  mid-teens  who  have  run  afoul  of  the 
law. 

Harrison  was  17  when  he  and  two  compan- 
ions were  charged  in  1980  with  the  shotgun 
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slaying  of  small-time  gambler  Oeorge 
(Cider)  Brown.  He  was  tried  as  an  adult  and 
originally  sentenced  to  death. 

"we're    VEKT    rOBTCNATE" 

"Eddie's  a  unique  person  and  we're  very 
fortunate  to  have  him,"  says  John  Peck, 
president  of  Learning  Systems.  "He's  been 
through  It  all  and  he  knows  where  It's  at." 

Harrlaon  was  a  high  school  dropout  who 
hung  around  on  street  corners  in  Wash- 
ington, learning  street  life. 

"Hustlers  were  very  high  on  the  totem 
pole  In  our  society,"  he  says  now.  "They  had 
Cadillacs,  fine  clothes  and  money — and  you 
want  to  have  those  material  things  too." 

That  period  ended  In  March,  1960,  be  says, 
when  Brown  was  slain  by  three  youths  who, 
police  theorize,  were  trying  to  rob  him. 

Harrison  spent  the  next  16  months  on 
death  row  In  the  D.C.  Jail.  Then  that  verdict 
was  overturned — his  "attorney"  turned  out 
to  be  an  ex-convlct  without  legal  training— 
and  he  recelve<l  a  20-year.to-llfe  at  the  next 
trial. 

"It  began  to  dawn  on  me  during  the  next 
SIX  years  In  prison  that  my  idols  were  pretty 
dumb."  says  Harrison.  To  occupy  his  mind, 
Harrison  finished  high  school  In  prison  and 
began  taking  college  courses.  He  also  began 
to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
prison  administration  and  other  inmates. 

IMPKOBABU;    BEQUEST 

Then,  after  his  sentence  was  overturned 
and  he  had  received  his  second  life  sentence 
at  his  third  trial,  he  made  a  highly  Improb- 
able request:  to  be  released  on  personal 
bond  pending  appeal. 

To  the  surprise  of  almost  everyone,  that 
request  was  granted. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  Washing- 
ton, in  approving  Harrlson'B  release,  said 
that  his  "outstanding  detention  record,  cou- 
pled with  his  strong  area  Ues,  his  famuys 
help,  assured  employment  and  his  apparent 
determination  to  live  a  useful  and  productive 
life  are  obviously  factors  to  be  weighed  .  .  ." 

Newspaper  stories  about  the  decision 
caught  Peck's  eye,  and  Harrison  was  hired 
almost  immediately  as  a  prison  consultant 
at  «fiO  a  day. 

And  two  years  later  when  his  appeal  of 
his  fourth  conviction  was  denied.  President 
Nixon  responded  to  broad-based  community 
pressure  and  commuted  his  sentence. 

BEI'TCriTS  FIRST  OrTENDEBS 

"I  decided  in  prison  I  had  to  try  to  bring 
about  some  change  In  the  kids  who  are 
growing  up  now,  shaped  by  the  same  sorts  of 
things  I  was  shaped  by,"  says  Harrison. 
"Otherwise  they'll  Just  be  victims. 

"The  President  gave  me  that  chance — and 
here  I  am." 

Harrison's  program  will  take  flrst-tlme  of- 
fenders out  of  the  courts  and  will  give  them, 
for  a  46-day  period,  Individual  audio-visual 
Instruction  at  their  own  functional  level,  as 
well  as  individual  counseling  by  Harrison 
and  a  staff  of  more  than  20, 

If  the  suspect  completes  the  course  and  re- 
sponds favorably  to  counseling,  charges  will 
be  dropped  and  the  youth  will  have  no  record. 

"I  see  myself  as  an  example  for  the  young 
kids  who  are  In  the  InstltuUons,"  he  says, 
"and  I  think  my  place  in  the  community  Is 
that  of  a  teacher — a  person  who's  gone 
through  trial  and  tribulation  and  has  ac- 
quired certain  desirable  characteristics  In 
spite  of  it." 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June  8 
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Black    oh    TV    Diaitasxa;    30    Protest 

(By  Lynn  Dunson) 
About  30  persons  demonstrated  In  front 
of  WTOP-TV  yesterday  to  protest  the  dis- 
missal of  Carol  Randolph,  hostess  of  "Haram- 
bee,"  an  early  morning,  black-oriented  news- 
talk  show. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  said  they  will  continue  the  protest 
all  sununer.  They  also  plan  to  send  delega- 
tions to  WTOP  advertisers  and  press  a  "selec- 
tive buying"  campaign  until  Mrs.  Randolph 
is  returned  to  the  show,  according  to  Calvin 
Rolark,  demonstration  spokesman. 

"Blacks  have  never  had  their  fair  share  in 
the  television  Industry,"  Rolark  said.  "If 
WTOP  is  supposed  to  be  a  pioneer  In  the 
hiring  of  blacks  as  It  says  it  la.  then  Mrs. 
Randolph  should  have  been  among  the  last 
that  they  fired." 

Mrs.  Randolph  said  she  was  told  her  dis- 
missal was  an  economic  move  and  a  part  of 
a  summer  cutback  In  live  production. 

Daniel  E.  Oold.  vice  president  of  Poet- 
Newsweek  stations,  said  Mrs.  Randolph  was 
released  from  her  $20.000-a-year  post  because 
the  show  will  use  more  reruns  and  fewer  live 
performances  dtiring  the  summer. 

She  is  the  first  black  person  dismissed  in  a 
series  of  terminations,  including  that  of  John 
Corporon,  former  general  manager.  In  the 
last  several  months,  Oold  said. 

Gold  said  Mrs.  Randolph  had  not  been 
"fired"  but  "laid  off."  She  received  13  weeks' 
severance  pay. 

He  said  station  executives  are  considering 
a  new  format  for  the  ahow  and  Mrs.  Randolph 
might  be  re-hlred  In  the  fall  when  the  new 
direction  of  the  program  Is  know. 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAtn) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
1971  Issue  of  the  National  Capital  Area 
Realtor  magazine  includes  an  article  en- 
titled. "Proven  Management  Techniques 
Offset  Public  Housing  Problems." 

The  public  housing  project  which  Is 
the  subject  of  this  article,  the  Glenarden 
Apartments,  is  located  in  Prince  Georges 
County  in  my  congressional  district.  The 
author  discusses  the  problems  and  suc- 
cesses which  can  result  when  a  manage- 
ment firm  administers  a  public  housing 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  this  article  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  my  colleagues' 
perusal : 

Proven  Management  Technkittes  Offset 
Public  Hotjsino  Problems 

Public  Housing,  be  It  profit  oriented,  non- 
profit, rent  subsidized  or  not,  can  be  success- 
fully administered,  according  to  California 
native  Edward  L.  Gammon,  who  Is  now  deeply 
involved  In  three  major  low-rent  projects  in 
the  Washington  area. 

Gammon,  who  heads  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Health  Foun- 
dation, cites  the  success  of  his  first  venture — 
Glenarden  Apartments  In  Prince  George's 
County,  Md. — where  the  turnover  rate  is  less 
than  two  per  cent  and  rent-collecting  and 
maintenance  problems  are  negligible. 

Housing  Services,  Inc.,  Gammon's  manage- 
ment firm,  also  operates  Parkway  West  Over- 
look off  Sultland  Parkway  In  southeast  Wash- 
ington and  Gammon  Is  presently  sw&ltlng 
PHA  approval  of  a  government-subsidized 
loan  to  buy  and  renovate  the  Brentwood  Vil- 
lage complex  at  13th  and  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue, N  J!. 

Gammon  lists  three  criteria  for  maintain- 
ing the  buildings  properly  and  obtaining  and 
keeping  responsible  tenants. 

They  are: 

Housekeeping 

Screening 

Education 


Under  housekeeping.  Gammon  Insists  that 
properties,  inside  and  out  must  be  rigorously 
maintained.  The  buildings,  he  said,  must  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Repairs  must  be 
made  Immediately,  trash  and  garbage  can 
not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  and  the 
proper  maintenance  extends  to  landscaping 
walkways,  lighting  and  playgrounds. 

Tenant  screening  is  done  on  a  professional 
level  by  management  people.  Routine  credit 
and  character  checks  are  made  but  Gam- 
mon, who  admits  his  screening  agents'  poli- 
cies are  "tougher  than  most"  says  they  also 
look  into  employment  records,  past  house- 
keeping habits  and  occasionally  the  ntmibers 
and  characters  of  children  and  close  rela- 
tives. 

Gammon  Is  sold  on  tenant  education.  "We 
assume  nothing,"  he  says.  Tenants  are  told 
at  seminars,  meetings  and  through  litera- 
ture the  basics  of  housekeeping  sanitation 
and  cleanliness. 

"We  tell  them  how  to  take  care  of  kitchen 
equipment,  the  function  and  use  of  utilities. 
Some  of  these  people  don't  know  how  a  mod- 
em stove  works  or  how  to  properly  clean  a 
refrigerator.  We  tell  them  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  Instill  In  them  a  sense  of  personal 
pride  In  their  surroundings. 

"Our  tenants  are  basically  good  people. 
They  will  take  care  of  their  apartments  If 
they  are  told  how  and  if  they  believe  man- 
agement  la  cooperating  with  them." 

Gammon's  views  and  phlloeophles  are 
shared  by  Robert  Allen,  Jr.,  manager  of 
Glenarden  and  a  vice  president  of  Ganunon's 
management  company. 

The  average  family  at  Glenarden  Apart- 
ments, says  Allen,  "wants  a  decent  place  to 
live  Show  them  you  want  to  provide  It,  and 
they'll  cooperate  with  you." 

He  once  thought  It  impossible  to  run  neat, 
clean,  budget-respecting  housing  tor  subsi- 
dized families.  He  has  changed  his  mind  be- 
cause he  Is  now  learning  how  to  do  jnst 
that. 

"Many  people  complain  when  they  hear 
that  their  tax  money  is  being  used  to  pro- 
vide air  conditioning  and  swimming  pools 
for  moderate  rent  housing  Actually  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  money  not  to  provide  them," 
he  says. 

It  also  is  urgent  for  the  community  today 
to  have  these  built-in  amenities,  he  said. 
With  two  or  three  children  per  family,  Glen- 
arden Apartments  would  have  a  thousand 
youngsters  looking  for  a  way  to  keep  cool 
and  'or  active  on  hot  summer  days  and  eve- 
nings If  they  didn't  have  adequate  play 
facilities. 

"If  you  show  these  people  that  you  care 
about  the  property,  they  will  show  their  ap- 
preciation," Allen  said. 

At  Glenarden  the  staff  doesn't  wait  for 
equipment  to  break  down  before  repwilrlng  it. 
Each  summer  the  boilers  are  taken  apart 
and  put  In  shai>e  for  the  next  winter:  In  the 
winter  the  same  Is  done  for  the  central  alr- 
condltlonlng  plant  The  bearings  on  a  play 
ground  merry-go-round  were  replaced  re- 
cently and  the  machine  was  kept  In  oper- 
ation. 

"Sometimes  a  window  Is  broken,  and  no 
one  in  the  family  reports  It.  We  replace  It 
promptly,  anyway.  We  try  to  make  plumbing 
repairs  within  24  hours. 

"I  keep  my  evenings  free  to  meet  with 
tenant  groups  and  listen  to  gripes.  Instead 
of  standing  on  my  rights,  I  try  to  meet  com- 
plaints half  way." 

Consldertitlon,  of  course,  Is  a  two-w.iy 
street,  and  Allen  expects  tenants  to  pay  their 
rent  on  time.  Suit  Is  filed  on  the  15th  of 
every  month  to  exact  payment  from  those 
who  are  tardy. 

It  takes  another  month  for  eviction,  by 
which  time  nine  out  of  10  ha-e  paid  up.  And 
they  must  pay  the  111  court  cost  as  well. 
This  Is  another  aspect  of  what  it  takes  to 
keep  a  project  a  nice  place  to  live. 
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"In  Prince  George's  County  the  cotui»  back 
us  up.  Landlords  get  the  blame  when  a  prop- 
erty goes  downhill,  and  often  they  deserve 
it.  But  what  can  the  owners  of  housing  do 
when  they  have  no  way  to  enforce  rent 
collections? 

"Half  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
families  we  have  had  to  evict  from  Glenarden 
were  plagued  with  Internal  quarreling." 
Allen  said.  "These  are  tilings  that  don't  show 
up  In  written  reports. 

"I  figure  that  if  I  can  send  a  man  into 
the  families'  present  homes — no  matter  how 
miserable  the  external  stirroundlngs  may 
be — he  should  be  able  to  tell  something 
about  how  good  tenants  they  will  be." 

Gammon,  whose  projects  have  been  aided 
by  PHA  programs,  speaks  highly  of  the  work 
of  tills  housing  agency. 

"Without  FHA  programs,"  he  Insists, 
"there  wouldn't  be  any  good  quality,  low 
rent  housing." 

"The  agency  also  has  a  better  batting 
average  of  accomplishments  than  most  peo- 
ple credit  It  with." 


WILLIAM    J.    KINO,    IMMIGRATION 
CHIEF  AT  BUFFALO,  RETIRES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  42 -year 
veteran  of  Government  service,  known 
to  his  friends  and  employees  as  "Colonel 
King,"  has  retired  after  serving  the  past 
14  years  as  Chief  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Sei-vice  District  head- 
quartered in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

William  J.  King  has  acquired  a  host  of 
friends  and  has  commanded  wide  respect 
in  a  position  of  responsibility  that  often 
has  touched  on  very  sensitive  problems 
of  human  relations. 

As  one  of  the  major  international  gate- 
ways to  the  United  States,  many,  many 
thousands  of  individuals  have  crossed 
the  border  each  day  from  Canada 
through  the  stations  over  which  he  had 
charge. 


Colonel  King  supervised  his  district  in 
a  strict  but  completely  humane  man- 
ner, giving  courteous  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  every  request  for  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  immigration  and 
naturalization  problems. 

Before  he  Joined  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  he  served  in  the 
Army  where  he  achieved  the  rank  of  full 
colonel  and  is  credited  with  organizing 
the  Army's  Criminal  Investigations  Divi- 
sion during  World  War  n. 

I  join  with  Colonel  King's  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  gracious  living  in 
his  retirement  and  many  many  happy 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  an  excellent  article  from  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  on  Colonel  King: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 
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RrmUNG  IMICIORATION  Chixf  Likxb  Cttt,  Bttt 
Ireland  Is  Most  Pn  for  a  King 

(By  Tony  Cardinale) 

If  Buffalo's  retiring  U.S.  Immigration  chief 
had  his  way,  he'd  emigrate  back  to  Ireland, 
which  his  ancestors  left  160  yean  ago. 

"Southern  Ireland  is  the  last  outpost  of 
gracious  living  in  the  Western  world,"  mused 
William  J.  King,  known  to  his  friends  and 
360  employes  as  "Colonel  King," 

But  for  this  42-year  veteran  of  govern- 
ment service,  retirement  this  month  means 
settling  down  in  Buffalo.  Nor  is  he  complain- 
ing. 

"Buffalo  Is  our  home  town  now."  he  said. 
"We  love  It!  If  everybody  I  know  in  Buffalo 
would  vote  for  me,  I'd  run  for  mayor." 

For  gracious  living.  Buffalo  style.  Col.  King 
will  continue  to  swim  dally  at  tiie  Buffalo 
Athletic  Club  and  meet  there  quarterly  with 
the  Philosophers,  a  group  of  successful  friends 
he  Jokingly  calls  "15  old  steamroom  athletes." 

MAN  oy  contrasts 

At  69,  the  out  going  director  of  the  upstate 
New  York  district  of  the  Immigration  &  Na- 
turalization Service  Is  a  rn^n  of  contrasts. 

One  moment  he's  the  crusty  colonel  fully 
m  charge  of  things.  A  twinkle  later,  he's  the 
mellow.  eeU-deprecletlng,  devil-may-care 
conversationalist. 

After  all  the  successes  in  military  and 
civilian  life,  the  one  prize  that  he  points  to 
with  unabashed  pride  Is  a  Disabled  American 


Veterans  citation  he  received  for  "your  ef- 
forts in  the  entire  area  of  employment  of  the 
handicapped." 

Asked  how  he'd  explain  his  impressive  list 
of  achievements,  he  said  simply:  "I  Jtist  hap- 
pened to  be  available  with  a  particular 
knowledge  that  was  needed  at  the  time."  The 
list  Includes: 

Organising  the  Army's  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions Division  (CID)  during  World  War  n 
while  serving  In  England  as  the  Army's  liai- 
son with  Scotland  Yard. 

LIAISON   WrrH  SCOTLAND  TARS 

Serving  as  senior  liaison  officer  to  the  Brit- 
ish Army  of  the  Rhine. 

Commanding  a  German  labor  service  bat- 
talion, the  beginning  of  a  poet-war  German 
army  under  AUled  supervision. 

Retiring  as  a  fuU  colonel  after  only  13 
years  In  the  Army. 

Returning  to  civilian  life  in  1954  to  be- 
come head  of  the  INS  Field  Inspection  & 
Security  Division,  which  brought  him  to 
every  district  immlgratloei  oflBoe  In  the  coun- 
try. 

Rounding  out  his  career  with  a  14-year 
stint  as  head  of  the  Buffalo  INS  dislrlct. 
where  nearly  80,000  aliens  live  and  more  peo- 
ple walk  across  the  border  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  country. 

Col.  King  leaned  back  In  his  chair,  pressed 
dimples  into  both  cheeks  vrith  the  tips  of 
eyeglass  frames,  and  allowed  that  his  rise  In 
the  INS  since  1939  has  been  meteoric. 

served  many  roles 

He  served  In  Detroit  as  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial Inquiry  board,  in  Honolulu  as  Inspector 
In  charge  of  the  Chinese  division,  In  New 
York  City  as  head  of  the  inspections  dlvlRion, 
and  m  Washington  as  Information  chief  and 
assistant  director  of  a  special  dl vision  seeking 
wartime  Bubveralvee. 

A  graduate  of  Georgetown  tJniverslty's  For- 
eign Servloe  School,  he  is  a  native  of  Spring- 
field, Mass..  and  has  long  glvMi  prime  space 
on  his  office  wall  to  photoe  of  the  three  Ken- 
nedy brothers. 

Sntifflng  out  his  methol  cigarette.  Col.  King 
got  up  and  stoed  at  hts  window  overlooking 
Niagara  Square.  He  said  hell  spend  more  time 
with  his  wife  now,  and  with  his  Civil  War 
books,  and  may  visit  his  daughter  In  London 
and  old  friends  In  southern  Ireland. 

Any  new  battles  left  unfought? 

"Lovely  sunshine,"  he  mused.  stUI  gazing 
out  the  window.  "Think  111  get  some  of  It 
tomorrow." 


SENATE— Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mktcaut)  . 

Rabbi  Morton  M.  Kanter,  Congrega- 
tion Beth  El,  Detroit,  Mich.,  offered  the 
following  prayer; 

Our  Heavenly  Father.  King  David's 
Psalm  implores : 

Seek  peace  and  pursue  it. — Psalm 
34:  14. 

The  rabbis  who  came  late  said:  "You 
must  seek  peace  in  your  own  place  and 
pursue  it  even  to  another  place  as  well." 
'Leviticus  Rabbah,  Tzav,  IX,  9) . 

We  seek  ITiy  guidance  axxA  inspiration 
for  those  who  are  charged  with  the  great 
responsibility  of  directing  the  affairs  of 
our  Nation.  May  Thy  spirit  dwell  richly 
wthin  them  as  they  manifest  abiding 
courage  and  sincere  faith  to  work  for 
freedom,  justice,  and  peace  within  our 
Nation  and  throughout  the  earth.  Grant 
them  loving  kindness  and  patience,  un- 


derstanding and  foresight  so  that  they 
uill  ever  be  warmed  by  Thy  love  and 
nurtured  by  Thy  teachings. 

Bless,  O  Father,  all  the  people  of  our 
country.  In  our  relations  with  one  an- 
other, may  we  ever  remember  that  we 
are  all  equally  dependent  upon  Thee. 
Bring  us  together  In  an  indissoluble  bcaid 
of  friendship  and  brotherhood,  that, 
unitedly,  we  may  promote  the  welfare 
of  our  country  and  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  our  fellow  men.  Hear  Thou  our 
prayer  and  bless  us  with  strength  and 
peace.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  executive  calendar. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. June  8,  1971.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Joseph  F.  Donelan,  Jr..  of 
New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  ACrriNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  leglshitlve  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  J.  Nelson,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
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of  Botswana,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Lesotho, 
and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Swaziland. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INFORMATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Shaheen.  of  Illinois,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  1985.  THE  TRDTH-IN-FOOD- 
LABELINO  ACT— REFERRAL  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 
UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1985.  the 
Truth-in-Food-Labellng  Act,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  30  days  if  and  when  it  is 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  1991— CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  S.  1991,  a  bill  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing national  housing  goals  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  permit  companies  subject  to 
the  Public  Utility  Company  Holding  Act 
of  1953  to  provide  housing  for  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  income,  and  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  unobjected-to 
items  on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  136. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  THE  SNOHOMISH  TRIBE.  THE 
UPPER  SKAGIT  TRIBE.  AND  THE 
SNOQUALMIE  AND  SKYKOMISH 
TRIBES 

The  bill  (H.R.  1444).  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  fimds  appro- 
priated to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the 
Snohomish  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  125.  the  Upper  Skagit 
Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dock- 
et No.  92,  and  the  Snoqualmie  and  Skyko- 
mish  Tribes  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  93,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-140).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOS* 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1444  Is  to  authorize 
the  distribution  of  three  Judgments  recov- 
ered against  the  tTnlted  States  by  four 
different  tribes  in  the  Northwest.  The  tribes 
Involved  and  the  net  amounts  available, 
including  accumulated  Interest,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Upper   Skagit   Tribe. $426,801 

Snoqualmie  and  Skykomlsh  Tribes.     285,  241 
Snohcmlsh  Tribe 157,000 

The  money  has  been  appropriated,  but  It 
may  not  be  used  until  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

NEED 

There  Is  no  present-day  successor  to  any 
of  the  four  tribes.  Some  of  the  descendants 
have  settled  on  various  reservations,  along 
with  Indians  from  other  tribes,  but  many 
descendants  are  scattered.  The  bill  there- 
fore provides  for  the  preparation  of  rolls 
containing  the  names  of  all  descendants  of 
the  tribes  who  are  now  living,  and  f<~.r  a 
distribution  of  the  Judgments  among  such 
persons  in  equal  shares.  The  number  of  per- 
sons who  will  be  entitled  to  be  enrolled  Is 
unknown,  but  Is  estimated  as  follows: 

Snohomish  Tribe  (persons) 2,450 

Upper  Skagit  Tribe  (persons)..   1,000-1.500 
Snoqualmie      and      Skykomlsh 

Tribes    (persons) 1,000-1,500 

SECnON-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  identifies  three  separate  Judg- 
ments against  the  United  States  that  have 
been  recovered  by  four  separate  tribes  in 
the  Northwest. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  preparation  of 
separate  rolls  containing  the  names  of  all 
descendants  of  the  tribes  as  they  were  con- 
stituted in  1855.  The  tribes  do  not  exist 
today. 

Section  3  limits  the  time  for  filing  ap- 
plications for  enrollment,  and  makes  final 
the  Secretary's  decision  regarding  eligibil- 
ity for  enrollment. 

Section  4  provides  for  a  per  capita  dis- 
tribution ot  the  Judgments  among  the  per- 
sons enrolled. 


Section  5  provides  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  minors  and  Inccmpetents. 

Section  6  exempts  the  per  capita  distribu- 
tions from  State  and  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Section  7  permits  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  House  of  Repreaentatlves  amended 
HJi.  1444  to  prohibit  enrollment  as  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  of  any  per- 
son who  has  shared  or  Is  eligible  to  share  In 
a  per  capita  distribution  of  a  claims  Judg- 
ment recovered  by  any  other  tribe.  This 
amendment  was  requested  by  Snohomish 
Indiana  primarily  because  of  the  small  «lze 
of  the  Judgment.  If  Snohomish  descendants 
who  have  shared  in  other  Judgments  were  al- 
lowed to  share  In  this  one,  the  per  capita 
share  would  be  very  small.  The  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  concurs  In  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  descendancy  roll  prepared  pursuant 
to  this  bill  will  serve  only  to  Identify  the 
p>erGons  who  axe  entitled  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  this  Judgment,  and  will  not 
affect  the  right  to  Join  any  organization  of 
Snohomish  Indians. 

The  committee  expressed  Its  concern  over 
the  fact  that  In  the  preparation  of  lineal 
descendancy  rolls  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
distribution  of  the  awards  In  H.R.  1444  no 
limitation  Is  Imposed  on  blood  quantum  to 
permit  an  Individual  to  qualify  for  member- 
ship on  such   lineal  descendancy  rolls. 

The  committee  requests  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  clarify  for  Congress  the 
criteria  and  procedures  generally  followed  In 
preparation  of  lineal  descendancy  rolls  when 
they  are  authorized  by  legislation  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  dlsrtrltoutlon  of  Judgment 
fund  awards. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1444.  will  In- 
volve no  additional  approjjrlatlon.  The  Judg- 
ments have  already  been  appropriated,  and 
the  cost  of  distributing  the  Judgments  will 
be   paid   from   the  Judgments  themselves. 

COMMrrTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

Action  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .\ffalrs  in  recommending  that  H.R. 
1444  be  enacted  was  unanimous. 


DISPOSITION  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  THE  IOWA  TRIBES  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA AND  OP  KANSAS  AND  NE- 
BRASKA 

The  bill  (H.R.  4353) ,  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appn^riated 
to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Iowa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  No3.  79-A,  513,  158.  209.  and  231. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-141),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FTrSFOSX 

The  purpoee  of  HJl.  4363.  which  is  similar 
to  S.  1066,  sponsored  by  Senators  Harris  and 
Bellmon  and  S.  806  by  Senator  Dole,  is  to 
authorize  the  dlvlslofn  of  five  claims  Judg- 
ments between  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  the  Iowa  lYlbe  of  Oklahoma, 
and  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  money  after 
it  U  divided. 

The  money  has  been  appropriated,  and  the 
net  amount  available.  Including  accumtilated 
interest.  Is  $6,831,902. 
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The  judgments  were  recovered  by  the  two 
groups  jointly,  and  legislation  la  needed  to 
divide  them.  The  bill  provKleB  that  the 
K&DMe  and  Nebraska  group  will  get  61.29 
percent,  and  that  the  Oklahoma  group  will 
get  38.71  percent.  These  percentagea  reflect 
the  relative  numbers  of  p»ersaa8  In  each 
group  In  1889  and  1891.  Both  groups  have 
agreed  to  this  division. 

Legislation  is  also  needed  to  authorize  the 
use  of  the  money  after  it  is  divided.  The  bill 
permits  the  money  to  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose requested  by  the  tribal  governing  bodies 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Both  groups  intend  to  distribute  all 
of  the  money  per  capita,  except  for  a  small 
sum  which  the  Oklahoma  group  will  reserve 
to  meet  tribal  business  expenses. 

SECnON-BY-SECTION     ANALYSIS      (AS    THB     BILL 
WAS  AMENDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE) 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  the  division  of 
five  Judgments  against  the  United  States 
that  have  t)een  recovered  by  the  Iowa  Tribes 
The  division  Is:  61 .29  percent  to  the  Iowa 
Trtl>e  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  38.71  percent 
to  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  money  to 
be  used  for  any  purpose  authorized  by  the 
Tribes  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Subsection  (c)  limits  per  capita  distribu- 
tions to  persons  who  meet  membership  re- 
quirements. 

Subsection  (d)  exempts  any  per  capita 
distribution  from  State  and  Federal  Income 
taxes. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  protection 
of  the  Interests  of  minors  and  incompetents. 

Subsection  (f)  permits  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Issue  rules  and  regulations. 

The  House  of  Representatives  amended 
KR.  4353  to  make  the  technical  changes 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Senate  Interior  Committee  con- 
curs in  these  amendments. 

COMMITTEE  VOTE 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  without  a 
record  vote. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  Involve  no  addi- 
tional appropriation.  The  Judgments  have 
already  been  appropriated,  and  the  cost  of 
distributing  the  Judgments  will  be  paid  from 
the  Judgments  themselves. 

COMMITTEE   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  action  of  the  Senate  today  in 
passing  H.R.  4353.  This  Act  embodies 
the  substance  of  a  bill.  S.  805.  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  previously 
appropriated  to  pay  three  judgment 
awards  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion to  the  members  of  the  Iowa  Tribe 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  the  Iowa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  These  awards  total 
$5,956,413.67  and  represent  funds  for 
lands  excluded  from  the  Iowa  Reserva- 
tion in  southeastern  Nebraska  by  the 
treaty  of  September  17.  1836;  for  addi- 
tionaj  payment  of  land  sold  in  north- 
eastern Kansas  under  the  treaty  of  May 
17.  1854;  for  additional  payment  to  the 
Iowa  Nation  for  its  undivided  one-half 
Interest  in  land  In  northeastern  Iowa 
ceded  under  the  treaty  of  October  19. 
1838 ;  and  for  land  In  Southwestern  Iowa 
ceded  under  the  same  treaty.  Funds  to 
pay  these  awards  were  appropriated  by 


the  Congress  In  acts  of  December  26. 
1969,  and  of  July  6.  1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  tribal  governments 
of  the  Iowa  Tribes  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation have  passed  resolutions  to  govern 
the  distribution  of  these  judgment  funds. 
The  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  plans  to 
reserve  $25,000  of  Its  share  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  tribal  gov- 
erning body  and  for  programing,  with  the 
remainder  being  distributed  per  caiMta  to 
the  tribal  members.  The  Iowa  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  plans  to  distribute 
its  entire  share  per  capita  to  tribal  mem- 
bers. The  bill  specifies  that  61.29  percent 
of  the  Judgment  funds  shall  go  to  the 
lowas  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  38.71 
percent  to  the  lowas  of  Oklahoma. 

Since  I  first  Introduced  legislation  In 
the  91st  Congress  to  effect  disposition  of 
these  awards,  representatives  of  the  Iowa 
Tribes  have  been  in  contact  with  my 
office  and  have  clearly  explained  their 
distribution  formulas  and  their  desire  to 
see  this  matter  expeditiously  settled. 
Their  claims  are  entirely  Just  and  merito- 
rious. The  Claims  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  even  the 
Congress,  through  the  appropriations 
process,  have  previously  expressed  ap- 
proval of  these  claims.  After  120  years 
these  claims  are  long  past  due.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  given  its  ap- 
proval and  paved  the  way  for  final  set- 
tlement of  these  claims. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OP  THE  PEMBINA  BAND  OP  CHIP- 
PEWA INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6072),  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pembina 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  18-A, 
113,  and  191,  and  for  other  piuposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment.  On  page  3,  in  line 
17,  after  "Secretary;"  insert: 
Ani  provided  further.  That  the  Pembina 
descendants  within  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Band  shall  be  authorized  to  establish  pur- 
suant to  regulations  set  by  the  Secretai7  of 
the  Pembina  Descendants  Committee  and 
that  the  Tribal  governing  body  shall  be  re- 
quired to  work  In  concert  with  such  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-142),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpoee  of  HH.  6072.  which  Is  Identi- 
cal to  8.  1231  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Bur- 
dlck  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, Is  to  authorize  the  distribution  of  a 


Judgment  against  the  United  States  recovered 
by  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians. 
The  money  baa  been  appropriated  and  the 
net  amount  available  Is  $259^)59.90. 


The  judgment,  although  appropriated, 
may  not  be  used  untu  tbe  purpoee  baa  been 
approved  and  authorlaed  by  Congress. 

The  Pembina  Band  doea  not  exist  today 
as  a  separate  entity.  Some  descendants  of 
the  band  are  living  on  ttiree  different  reser- 
vations, and  some  descendants  are  scattered 
over  a  wide  area.  The  bUl  therefore  provides 
for  the  preparation  of  a  roll  containing  the 
names  of  all  descendants  of  tbe  band.  The 
roU  wlU  identify  the  Indians  who  are  mem- 
bers of  tbe  three  reservation  groups.  Tbe 
judgment  will  then  be  divided  *mr»ng  the 
three  reservation  tribes  and  the  nonreserva- 
tlon  Indians  according  to  their  relative  num- 
bers. The  funds  apportioned  to  the  nonres- 
ervatlon  Indians  will  be  paid  to  them  per 
capita,  and  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
reservation  Indians  will  be  paid  to  their  re- 
spective reservation  tribes.  The  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  three  reservations  may  be 
used  for  any  purpose  requested  by  the  gov- 
erning body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  amount  of  money  In 
each  case  will  be  small  and  can  probably 
best  be  used  for  some  reservation  purpose. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  Pembina  descendants  residing  on  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Da- 
kota form  a  distinct  minority  in  the  total 
tribal  membership.  As  a  result,  the  Metis, 
because  of  their  numerical  superiority,  have 
maintained  control  over  the  tribal  political 
entity  since  Its  Inception  In  1932.  The  Com- 
mittee amendment  has  been  written  to  ex- 
pressly protect  the  Pembina  descendants'  In- 
terests in  the  Judgment  funds  in  the  event 
program  plans  are  adopted  for  their  use  to 
benefit  the  total  membership. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  TO  PAY 
JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OP  CER- 
TAIN INDIAN  TRIBES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  101)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  of  Indians  of  Fort  Hall. 
Idaho;  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.;  the 
Bannock  Tribe  and  the  Shoshone  Nation 
or  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Nos.  326-D,  328-E, 
326-F,  326-G.  326-H.  366.  and  367.  con- 
solidated, and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment.  On  page  2.  In  line  12,  after 
"326-G."  strike  out  "326-H,"  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

S.  101 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  of  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  ahoshone-Bannock 
Tribes  of  Indians  of  Port  Hall.  Idaho;  the 
Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of  tbe  Wind  River 
Reservation.  Wyoming;  the  Bannock  Tribe 
and  the  Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  19.  1968  (82 
Stat.  239)  to  pay  a  Judgment  of  tl&.700,000 
entered  by  the  Indian  Claims  CommlSElon  In 
consolidated  dockets  numbered  32&-D,  326-E, 
and  326-F,  326-0,  326-H,  366,  and  367.  and 
Interest  thereon,  less  attorney  fees,  a  sum 
equal  to  500,000/1 5, 700,000th  therecrf,  less  the 
amount  of  $709.88  reimbursed  expenses 
chargeable  to  dockets  326-E  and  326-P,  shall 
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be  credited  to  the  Shoshone-B&nnock  Tribes  coMMrrm  rxcommendatton  fees  and  litigation  expeaaes  and  the  cost  of 

of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  for  claims  of  xhe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-  carrying  out  the  provlalona  of  this  Act,  shall 

said  trlbee  enumerated  in  dockets  numbered  f^ir,  unanimously  recommends  that  8.  101  be  ^  distributed  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

326-D,  326-E,  328-F,  32C-Q.   and  366.  enacted.  Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of 

Sxc.  3.  The  funds  credited  to  the  Shoshone-  —.^^^^^^—  North  Dakota,  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton 

^Mnnnf^  Tribes  of  the  Port  HaU  Reservation  ^^  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  As- 

pureuant  to  secOon  1  may  be  advanced,  de-  DISTRIBUTION   OP   FUNDS   APPRO-  slniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Port  Peck 

posited,  expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested  for  PRIATED  TO  PAY  CE31TAIN  JUDO-  Reservation,  Montana.  shaU  prepare  rolls  of 

any   purpoMs   that   are   authorized   by   the  MENTS  IN  PAVOR  OF  THE  MISSIS-  th«^  menabers  who  are  lineal  descendants  of 

tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the  SIPPI  SIOUX  INDIAN  CLAIMS  *^**®  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Mississippi  Sioux 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Tribe,  who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are 

Sxc    3    Any  portion  of  said  funds  that  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act,  and  who  are 

may  be  distributed  per  capita  to  members  of  bill  (S.  1462)  to  provide  for  the  distribu-  entitled  to  enroUment  on  their   respecUve 

the  tribes  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  tion    to    the    Sisseton    and    Wahpeton  membership  rolls  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 

State  income  tax.  Tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  of  their  portion  Pncable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  tribe  or 

of  the  funds  aoDronriated  to  nav  ludfi-  ^^^^  Involved,  using  avaUable  records  and 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ^J^  f-i^^  *^^f  ^^mT^iLw^  K^  ^^  »*  "*•  l«='^  *Kency  and  area  offices,  and 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ?^^ilf  i^^^^^'ni^^^^SiS,^^  '"^  °^"  ^'^'^''  "^'^"^  ^^  "°^^-  ^PP"' 

rnr  ft  third  reading   read  the  third  time  I°di*08  ^  Indian  Claims   Commiasion  cations  for  enroUment  must  be  nied  with 

for  a  third  reading,  read  ine  inira  ume,  documents  Nos.   142  and  359.  and  for  each  group  named  in  this  section  and  such 

ana  P*^^_.^_^  ^^  -^r    «_    •  j     *  t  »  «,  other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported  roHs  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Sec- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asK  j^^^  ^^^  Committee  on  Interior  and  In-  ^^^j  of  the  interior.  The  Secretary's  deter- 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  ^^^^  Affairs  with  amendment.  On  page  2,  »ain»"on  on  »"  applications  for  enrollment 

""*  ^oo'^  wo  *°  ^f*^^  ^^"^     U^^^^f  ^  line  13.  strike  out  the  word  "offices"  ''^rJ!,**^^*'^    ,          ,  »k     r  »  - 

.No.  92-143) .  explaming  the  purposes  of  ^^^^            ^^      .^^^        ^^^  omnLe^roif^/th^n^L  d.tif^'tnt^'nr^' 

the  measure.  „„„  nth«.rftvftilkhlp  rwnrd^  and  rnll«!  "  Pf*P"^«  »  roll  ofthe  lineal  descendants  of  the 

ThprP  hPins  nn  nhiprtion    the  excerot  ^°y°"^er  available  records  and  rolls.  sissetwi   and   Wahpeton    Mississippi   Sioux 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  excerpt  ^m  page  3.  strike  out  line  7.  Tribe  who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  are 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^^  ^^  g  ^^j.  ^^  ^^^^  "with",  insert  Uving  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose  names 

as  follows:  "more  than  one  of  the  named  Indian  or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on 

Ftmposs  groupxs  shall  elect  the";  ^'^^  avaUable  records  and  rolls  acceptable  to 

The    purpose    of    S.    101,    introduced    by  And  in  line  16   after  the  words  "basis  *^*  Secretary,  and  who  are  not  members  of 

Senators  Jordan  and  Church.  Is  to  authorize  -,r~i_.^.  „,,,  .L.  ^^^.  "tribal  mem-  ^""^  °^  ^^  organized  groups  listed  In  subsec- 

dlspoaltlon    and    distribution    of    a    portion  °^  •  ^."^  °"r  ^ne  woros     Wioai  mem  tlon  (a) .  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 

of  ^Judgment  against  the  United  States  re-  bership    and  msert  in  lieu  thereof    res-  aied  with  the  Area  Director.  Bureau  of  Indian 

covered  by  the  Shoehone-Bannock  Tribes  of  ervation  residence  and  other  residence";  Affairs.  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  The  Secre- 

Port  Elall;  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Indians  of  On  page  4,  strikeout:  tary's  determination  on  all  applications  for 

the  Wind  River  Reservation;   and  the  Ban-  ^hat     In    the   case   of    the    Slsseton    and  embroilment  shaU  be  final. 

nock  Tribe   and   the   Shoshone   Nation   and  wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  the  ^"'^    ^    No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be 

Tribe  of  Indians.  The  Judgment  award  rep-  f ^j^s  allotted  for  programing  purpoeea  which  enrolled  under  section  2  who  Is  not  a  citizen 

resents    additional    compensation    of    •IS.-  ^^e    attributable    to    tribal    members    who  ^'  ^^^  United  States. 

300.000  for  38.000.000  acres  of  land  of  the  Sho-  either  ( 1 )   reside  In  the  Upper  Sioux  Indian  Sec.  4.  Any  person  qualifying  for  enroU- 

shone  Nation  or  Tribe  taken  by  the  United  community  of  Minnesota   or  (2)   are  mem-  ment   with   more   than   one  of   the   named 

States  In  1888  and  1869  in  the  States  of  Idaho.  jj^„  ^j  ^^^  Urban  Slsseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Indian    groups   shall    elect    the    group    with 

Wyoming.  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Nevada,  and  ^^  ^j^^  effective  date  of  this  Act    shall  be  which  he  shaU  be  enrolled  for  the  purpose 

$500,000  for  damages  for  reservation  claims  of  expended  In  accordance  with  plans  and  pro-  °f  ^^^^  Act. 

the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe   at  Port  HaU.  gramg  promulgated  by  the  respective  govern-  Sec.  5.   (a)    After  deducting  the  amounts 

Funds  to  cover  the  total  award  (•15,700,000)  ^^^   bodies   of   such   organizations   and   ap-  authorized  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  the  funds 

were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  10.  1968  proved  by  the  Secretary:  And  provided  fur-  derived  from  the  Judgment  awarded  in  In- 

(82  Stat.  239),  and  most  of  the  funds  have  ^f^^    ,j^^^  ,f  jj,g  upper  Sioux  Indian  Com-  dian  Claims   Commission   docket   numbered 

been  deposited  in  interest-bearing  accounts,  munlty   or    the    Urban    Slsseton    Wahpeton  1*2   and   the   one-half   remaining   from   the 

XEED  adopt  Independent  programs  for  the  use  of  amount   awarded   In   docket   numbered   359, 

The  Judgment,  although  appropriated  may  such  funds,  the  persons  benefiting  therefrom  Plvjs  accrued   Interest,  shall  be  apportioned 

not  be  used  until  the  purpose  has  been  ap-  shaU  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  pro-  on   the   basis   of   reservation    residence   and 

proved  and  authorized  by  Congress  grams  conducted  by  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpe-  other    residence    shown    on    the    1909    Mc- 

The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort  ^'^  S'o"*  Trt^e  ^'tti  ^'^''^  provided  by  this  Laughlln  Annuity  Roll,  as  follows: 

Hall  Reservation  are  organized  under  the  In-  Act.  Tribe  or  Group :                                    Percentage 

dlan  Reorganization  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •  DevUs      Lake      Sioux      ol      North 

Stat.  984).  and  have  a  constitution  and  by-  Dakota  21  6892 

laws  adopted  by  the  tribes  on  March  31.  1936.  That  the  Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  of  South 

and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  South  Dakota  shall  act  In  concert  with  Dakota      -                                 ...  42  9730 

on  Aprtl  30,  1936.  The  constitution  conUlns  'ts  membership  residing  In  the  Upper  Sioux  Asslnlboine  and  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 

provisions  governing  the  membership  of  the  Community  in  Minnesota  and  Its  member-  p^^  p^^.  Reservation   Mont..     10  3153 

tribes.  It  Is  estdmated  that  the  membership  ship    affiliated    with    the    Urban    Slsseton-  ^^  ^^jj^^  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton 

of  the  tribe  Is  3800.  Wahpeton    Council    of    the    Mlnneapolls-St.  sioux   . .                                               25  0225 

The  Port  Hall  Tribes  propose  to  use  •125,-  P*"l  "**  "^  Jointly  submitting  programing  "'"             '"'"'           '""       L 

000,  approximately  one-fourth  of  their  special  proposals  to  the  Secretan-.  lb)    The  shares  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux 

tribal  proposal  provides  a   central  facility  for  strike  out  the  Asslnlboine  and  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort 

the  purpose  of  detention,  diagnosis,  rehabll-  The    funds    distributed    under    the    pro-  "'^f.  Indian   Reservation,   Montana,  as  ap- 

Itatlon.    education,    work    furlough,    social  visions  of  thU  Act  shall  not   be  subject   to  P°"!°?f*  ^^  accordance  with  subsection  (a), 

services,  and  employment  assistance  on  the  Federal  or  State  income  tax.  ^*"    °1  placed   on   deposit    in   the   United 

reservation  for  adult  and  JuvenUe  offenders.  f}^^  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  respec- 

Pederally  matching  funds  In  the  amount  of  And  insert  in  lieu  thereof :  tlve  groups.   Seventy   per  centum  of  such 

•108326  under  Public  Law  90-361  (1968)  have  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per  capita  ^"^'^  ^^^  ***  distributed  per  capita  to  their 

been  approved  and  were  avaUable  as  of  July  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  sub-  ^^,     "embers:    Provided,    That    none   of 

14, 1870.  The  remainder  of  the  funds.  •375.000.  Ject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes.  ^^^  ^M?      ^^^  ''*  P****  P**"  *^P'"  '°  *°^'  P*,^ 

18  to  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  tribal  ^'^  ''^^^  "*™*  ^°^^  ^°*  appear  on  the  roUa 

members.  So  as  to  make  the  bill  read :  prepared  pursuant  to  section  2(a)    of  this 

AMENDMENT  Act.  The  remainder  of  such  Tunds  may  be 

•T'v,-^^,«.„i»f-..  .^     .  J     .     V.    ,     ,            J  ^    ***^  advanced,   deposited,   expended.  Invested,  or 

r«2?t^^Z^l^  H  h^M  *Jf=^^"=*^  *'"«'»^-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  reinvested  for  any  purpcJse  designated  by  the 

^t«^^w^h  .n,^M'^ir.,?^S'^H     v°.  Representatives  of  the  united  State,  of  Amer.  respective  tribal  gove^g  bodies  and  ap- 

J^r«^Hnnn.«^1.nt1o  «,r.J?^  fn^T:  """  *"  <^^fress  assembled.  That  the  funds  proV*;!    by    the    ^retary    of    the    Interior: 

m,m^r«™rr.l.  .!LJ^?„  f          ^  .1*''^^"  appropriated  by   the   Act   of  June    19.    1968  Protided.  That,  in  the  ca«  of  the  Asslnlboine 

sh^^N^ion  ^82  Stat.  239) .  to  pay  compromise  Judgments  and  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 

to   the    Slsseton    and    Wahpeton   Tribes    of  Montana,  the  Fort  Peck  Slsseton-Wahpeton 

f^osT  Sioux  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  Sioux    CouncU    shall    act    as    the    governing 

Enactment  of  S.  101  wUl  involve  no  addl-  dockets  numbered  142  and  359.  together  with  body    in    determining    the    distribution    of 

tional  appropriation  of  funds.  Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  funds  allotted  for  programing  purposes:  And 
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provided  further.  That  the  Slsseton- Wahpe- 
ton Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota  shaU  act  in 
concert  with  Its  membership  residing  In  the 
Upper  Sioux  Community  In  Minnesota  and 
Its  membership  affiliated  with  the  Urbiui 
Slsseton-Wahpeton  CouncU  of  the  Iflnne- 
apoUs-St.  PaiU  area  In  jointly  submitting 
programing  proposals  to  the  Secretary. 

None  of  the  funds  distributed  per  capita 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  deadlines. 

(c)  The  ftmds  allocated  to  all  other  Sls- 
seton and  Wahpeton  Sioux,  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a) .  shall  be  distributed  per  capita 
to  the  persons  enrolled  on  the  roU  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Sums  payable  to  enroUees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  leg&l  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures.  Including  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  protect  the  best  Inter- 
est of  such  persons  after  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  goveriUng  bodies  of 
the  groups  Involved:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  restrictions  shall  be  placed  upon  pay- 
ments to  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over 
who  axe  married  and  are  not  under  a  legal 
disability  for  any  reason  other  than  age. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  »4ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-144),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTHPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1462,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator McGovem,  for  himself  and  Senator  Bur- 
dick.  Is  to  authorize  the  distribution  to  Sls- 
seton and  Wahpeton  Tribes  of  Sioux  Indians 
their  portion  of  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Indians.  The  money  has  been  appro- 
priated and  the  net  amount  available  is 
86.154,020.79. 

N1EE0 

The  judgment,  although  appropriated,  may 
not  be  used  untU  the  purpose  has  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Successors  to  the  combined  Slsseton-Wah- 
peton (known  as  the  Upper  CouncU  Sioux) 
are: 

The  Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of 
South  Dakota   (Lake  Traverse  Reeervatlon) . 

The  DevUs  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  North  Da- 
kota (DevUs  Lake  Reservation). 

The  Slsseton-Wahpeton  element  within 
the  Asslnabolne  and  Sioux  Tribe  of  Mon- 
tana (Port  Peck  Reservation) . 

WhUe  It  Is  clear  that  these  successor  tribes 
exist  and  are  representative  of  the  aggrieved 
aboriginal  bands,  historical  evidence  con- 
firms that  there  are  additional  descendants 
who  are  not  enrolled  with  these  successor 
tribes,  but  are  entitled  to  share  In  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  award. 

The  wide  dispersion  of  the  descendants  cxf 
the  aboriginal  Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribes  resulted  from  their  participation  in 
the  Mississippi  Sioux  uprising  against  white 
settlers  in  Minnesota  in  August  1863,  and 
which  was  brought  under  control  by  the  mUi- 
tary  in  1863.  After  the  uprising,  the  major 
portion  of  the  Slsseton-Wahpeton  bands  of 
the  Mississippi  Sioux  fled  west  and  north. 


with  soma  moving  Into  Canada  where  many 
continue  to  reside. 

A  demonstrated  result  of  the  1863  upris- 
ing was  the  forced  and  widespread  dispersal 
of  the  Aboriginal  bands.  Some  descendants 
are  living  on  the  three  successor  reservations 
and  others,  and  soms  descendants  are  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  area.  The  bUl  therefore 
provides  a  method  for  aU  persons  of  Slsseton- 
Wahpeton  Sioux  blood  to  share  in  the  award. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  basie  apportion- 
ment of  the  judgment  funds  among  the 
claimant  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  1909 
McLaughlin  Annuity  Roll. 

The  ptercentage  breakdown,  as  provided  in 
section  6,  Is  as  follows: 

Devils  Lake  Sloiix  of  North  Dakota..  21.  6892 

Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  of  South 
Dakota -  42.9730 

Asslnlboine  and  Sioux  Tribe  of  Fort 
Peck  Reservation,  Montana  (mean- 
ing the  Slsseton-Wahpeton  ele- 
ment)    10.3153 

All  other  Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux..  25.  0235 

These  percentages  derive  from  the  names 
and  addresses  found  on  the  1909  roU;  963 
persons  residing  at  DevUs  Lake.  1 ,903  at  Lake 
Traverse.  458  at  Fort  Peck,  and  1,111  else- 
where, many  on  other  reservations. 

The  blU  authorizes  the  successor  groups  to 
utilize  70  per  cent  of  their  share  of  the  funds 
for  per  capita  pajonents  to  duly  enroUed 
members  and  30  per  cent  for  programs  to 
benefit  the  membership  residing  on  their 
respective  reservations  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Others  shaU  receive 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  funds  on 
proof  of  lineal  descendancy  with  the  aborig- 
inal band.  All  of  the  concerned  Indian 
groups  endorse  this  method  of  apportionment 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds. 

The  Committee  concurs  with  the  provision 
of  the  bill  that  non-cltlzens  shall  not  be  en- 
rolled. This  Is  In  reference  to  the  Canadian 
Mississippi  Sioux,  and  the  proscription  is 
supported  by  the  successor  tribes  and  the 
Dejjartment  of  the  Interior. 

AICCNDMXNTS 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended several  amendments,  which  are 
technical  In  nature,  and  these  were  adopted 
by  the  Conunlttee. 

COST 

Enactment  of  S.  1482  will  Involve  no  addi- 
tional appropriations.  The  Judgment  has  al- 
ready been  l^)proprlated,  and  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution wUl  be  paid  out  of  the  Judgment. 

COMMTrrEX    RECOUMXNDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs recommended  imanlmously  that  the  bill 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY 
ELLIOT  L.  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  shining  lights  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  Mr.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  was  with  extreme  disappoint- 
ment that  I  noted  last  year  his  transfer 
from  the  Department  of  State,  where  he 
liad  served  so  well  as  Under  Secretary, 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

However,  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson is  a  man  of  many  seasons  and 
all  seasons.  He  was  outstanding  in  the 
Department  of  State.  He  most  certainly 
is  outstanding  in  the  most  difficult  job 
he  has  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  is 


a  man  who  does  his  homework,  who  is 
understanding  and  considerate,  who  is  a 
strong  administration  man  at  all  times, 
but  who  is  not  imwllling  to  listen  to  the 
other  side  of  a  question. 

May  I  say  that  any  administration 
would  be  most  fortunate  in  having  a  man 
of  the  caliber  of  Secretary  Richardson 
as  the  head  of  any  of  its  departments  of 
Government,  because  of  his  integrity,  be- 
cause of  his  ability,  ajid  because  of  tlie 
way  he  gets  things  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  Secretary  Richardscxi  by  John 
Herbers,  which  appeared  in  today's  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times,  be  incorporated 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Richardson.  After  Year  on  Job,  H-^U-ed  for 

Ending   Chaos   at    HEW 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington,  June  7. — One  year  ago,  there 
was  talk  around  Washington  that  one  of  the 
kindest  things  President  Nixon  ever  did  was 
to  relieve  Robert  H.  Finch  from  the  torments 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Now  there  Is  talk  that  one  of  the  smartest 
things  the  President  ever  did  was  to  name 
EUiot  L.  Richardson  to  succeed  Mr.  Finch. 

In  his  first  year  as  boss  of  Washington's 
most  unwleldly  bureaucracy,  the  moderate 
Republican  from  Massachusetts  has  defused 
an  area  of  government  that  Mr.  Finch  once 
described  as  "a  political  minefield,"  one  that 
was  exploding  almost  daily  and  causing  con- 
siderable embarrassment  for  the  Adminl8< 
tratlcn. 

Through  skill,  timing  and  luck.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard.son  has  ended  much  of  the  chaos  that 
existed  under  Mr.  Finch  and  has  turned  the 
department  once  again  Into  a  rather  duU 
federation  of  agencies  and  bureaus  where 
107.000  civil  servants  go  about  their  daUy 
tasks  of  adminleterlng  270  Federal  programs 
across  the  country. 

Already  some  of  the  department's  old- 
timers  are  calling  Mr.  Richardson  one  of  the 
best  secretaries.  This  may  be  a  dubious  dis- 
tinction In  that  most  of  the  eight  secretaries 
who  preceded  Mr.  Richardson  left  the  office 
with  a  sense  more  of  frustration  than  of 
achievement. 

AN  tTNANSWniED   QUESTTON 

A  number  of  officials  and  observers  in  Wash- 
ington agree  that  Mr.  Richardson's  handling 
of  the  post  has  well  served  the  Admlnietra- 
tlon's  purposes.  How  well  he  has  served  the 
public  Is  a  more  controversial  question,  and 
leas  easUy  answered. 

This  question  Involves  Mr.  Richardson's 
enthusiastic  support  of  Federal  disengage- 
ment and  turning  back  authority  and  money 
to  the  state  and  local  governments  In  the 
social  services.  Much  of  his  H.E.W.  constitu- 
ency takes  the  view  that  a  stronger  Federal 
role  is  needed  to  meet  domestic  needs. 

To  some  observers.  Mr.  Richardson  has 
emerged  as  the  superbureaucrat — skUled  at 
administration,  able  to  put  out  fires  before 
they  spread,  a  master  of  obfuscation  when 
needed,  adept  in  behind-the-scenes  poUtlcal 
maneuvering  and  deliverer  of  some  of  the 
most  t)orlng  sjjeeches  on  the  Government 
circuit. 

He  Is  said  to  be  highly  regarded  in  the 
White  House,  where  he  has  aftood  up  to  the 
political  operators  on  choosing  his  lieuten- 
ants and  running  the  department.  But  he  has 
proved  to  be  fiexlble  on  policy  matters,  avoid- 
ing the  kinds  of  confrontation  with  the  right 
wing  that  leagued  Mr.  Finch. 

Last  June,  when  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  was  moving  Mr.  Finch  to 
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the  White  House,  his  department  was  in  tur- 
moil rasuUlog  from  Mr.  Finch's  efforts  to 
reorganize  and  reform  the  department  and 
from  confrontations  with  Republican  con- 
servatlvea. 

Mr.  Pinch  had  been  put  down  by  the  White 
House  in  hl«  struggle  to  appoint  Dr  John  H 
Knowles  of  Boston  as  chief  health  officer, 
and  the  man  Mr.  Pinch  finally  chose  an  an 
alternate,  Dr.  Roger  O.  Kgeberg.  was  not  per- 
forming to  the  satisfaction  of  the  White 
House.  Health  care,  a  subject  Mr.  Nixon  had 
emphasized  in  his  1968  campaign,  was  in 
disarray. 

Knr  omciALS  dismissed 

There  had  been  several  controversial  public 
dismissals.  Leon  E.  Panetta  charged  that  he 
had  been  dismissed  as  civil  rights  director 
because  he  had  tried  to  enforce  the  rights 
laws  (>ut  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  White  House. 

Dr.  James  E.  Allen  Jr.  was  dismissed  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  because,  he  said. 
he  had  spoken  out  against  President  Nixon's 
Cambodian  Incursion  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion was  riddled  with  vacancies  in  top  po- 
sitions and  wae  known  In  the  education  com- 
munity as  a  place  to  avoid. 

Many  of  the  employes  were  In  an  uproar, 
particularly  some  carry-overs  from  the  pre- 
vlotis  Administration  who  believed  that  the 
department's  secretary  should  be  an  un- 
abashed liberal.  Some  were  openly  cheering 
for  Mr.  Pinch  against  the  White  House  con- 
servatives Willie  others  were  publicly  de- 
nouncing him  for  agreeing  too  much  with 
the  conservatives. 

The  discontent  was  heightened  by  the 
tight  Nixon  budgets  that  were  pinching  some 
of  the  department's  programs  below  the  au- 
thorized levels.  All  of  this  renewed  an  old 
complaint  heard  from  former  Secretaries  and 
others  that  H.E.W.  was  unmanageaWe  be- 
cause of  it«  size  and  make-up  as  a  federa- 
tioa  of  independent  bureaucracies. 

Into  this  mUieu  stepped  Mr.  Richardson. 
who  In  17  months  had  turned  in  a  strong 
record  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

He  came  with  good  credentials.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  a  Harvard-educated  lawyer: 
he  had  served  as  an  Assistant  HEW.  Sec- 
retary in  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  as 
United  States  Attorney  for  Massachusetts, 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  and  as  Attorney 
General  of  Massachusetts. 

On  July  20,  Mr.  Richardson  will  be  51 
years  old,  but  he  looks  younger.  He  is  black- 
haired,  handsome,  agile  and  wears  plain, 
well-tailored  suits.  He  is  both  pleasant  and 
detached  as  his  eyes  glitter  behind  heavy 
lenses.  He  has  been  described  as  looking  like 
a  banker  contemplating  a  loan. 

It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  luck  and 
timing  have  saved  Mr.  Richardson  some  of 
the  embarassments  that  Mr.  Pinch  endured 
By  the  time  he  took  over,  some  of  the  pain- 
ful policy  decisions  and  digmim^B  had  been 
made  and  settled.  The  courts  had  moved  to 
the  forefront  again  on  civil  rights  and  his 
department  was  less   vulnerable. 

But  It  is  also  obvious  that  Mr.  Richardson 
has  handled  controversy  and  a  number  of 
delicate  problems  very  skillfully.  He  has  im- 
proved morale  In  the  department  even  while 
becoming  one  of  the  foremost  spokesmen  for 
Mr.  NUon's  policy  of  Federal  disengagement 
In  the  domestic  area. 

His  refurbishing  of  the  Office  of  Education 
provides  an  example  of  how  he  operates.  To 
6ucce3d  Dr.  Allen  as  commissioner.  Mr.  Rish- 
ardson  picked  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr., 
former  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Although  the  American  Federation  of 
lAbor  and  the  Oongreas  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations stringently  fought  the  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  Richardson  knew  before  it  was 
made  that  there  were  sxifflclent  votes  in  the 
Senate  for  confirmation. 


Mr.  Martand  is  neither  flashy  like  Harold 
Howe  2d  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  nor 
bluntly  outspoken,  like  Dr.  Allen,  and  he  is 
probably  the  least  controversial  of  the  com- 
missioners in  the  conduct  of  the  office  since 
It  was  elevated  to  prominence  in  the  mld- 
1960'3.  But  he  has  valuable  contacts  in  the 
education  community. 

Most  of  the  vacancies  that  once  riddled  the 
office  have  been  filled  and  the  agency  now 
seems  to  be  humming  along  routinely. 

"Richardson  is  cleaning  out  some  of  the 
deadwood.  slowly,  without  setting  off  alarms." 
a  long-time  employee  of  the  department  said, 
adding:  "In  the  health  area.  Dr.  Egeberg 
never  took  control,  and  after  a  period  of  time 
Richardson  moved  decisively  to  open  the  job 
to  a  new  man." 

Dr.  Merlin  Duval  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona Medical  School  has  been  appointed  to 
the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  After  Dr.  Duval's  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  expected  later  this  month. 
Dr.  Egeberg  is  scheduled  to  become  a  con- 
sultant to  the  department. 

Mr.  Richardson  cleaned  out  most  of  the 
young  assistants  who  had  been  brought  In  by 
Mr.  Pinch  to  help  reorganize  the  department 
and  who  had  thoroughly  stirred  up  the  bu- 
reaucrats. He  Is  said  to  deal  easily  with  the 
agency  heads  and  to  talk  their  jargon.  But 
he  kept  as  Under  Secretary  John  G.  Vene- 
man,  the  former  California  legislator  who 
had  a  strong  hand  in  pending  welfare  reform 
legislation. 

On  several  occasions,  according  to  H.E.W. 
sources,  Mr.  Richardson  successfully  resisted 
White  House  efforts  to  make  what  were  con- 
sidered purely  political  appointments  in  the 
department. 

He  has  not  always  been  firmly  in  control 
of  policy.  For  example,  the  national  health 
Insurance  legislation  proposed  earlier  this 
year  by  President  Nixon  was  written  largely 
In  the  White  House. 

At  press  conferences  and  at  other  public 
appearances,  Mr.  Richardson  turns  aside  pen- 
etrating questions  with  abstract,  flowery 
phrases  that  frequently  leave  the  questioner 
puzzled.  He  is  a  master  of  finesse. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Richardson  well  say 
that  he  believes  deeply  in  returning  author- 
ity to  the  local  governments.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  pushed  hard  both  in  the  Admin- 
istration and  in  Congress  for  a  somewhat 
liberal  version  of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan, 
which  Is  now  considered  likely  to  emerge 
from  Congress  this  year. 

Thus  he  has  avoided  having  labels  pinned 
on  him.  In  his  department  he  Is  known  as 
neither  liberal  nor  conservative  but  as  a 
pragmatist  who  talks  over  the  heads  of  most 
people. 

Mr.  Richardson  Is  exceedingly  energetic 
and  Is  said  by  his  friends  to  be  very  ambi- 
tious. He  told  a  visitor  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  liked  the  job  so  well  he  would  like  to  stay 
on  after  1972. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  his  words  of  commen- 
dation of  Secretary  Richardson,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  administra- 
tors In  this  administration,  both  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  now  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  tribute  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  paid  him  today  cer- 
tainly comes  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


RABBI  MORTON  M.  KANTER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  both 
Senators  from  Michigan  are  particularly 
pleased  that  the  convening  prayer  today 
was  oflfered  by  Rabbi  Morton  M.  Kanter. 
a  distinguished  clergyman  from  our 
State. 


Although  he  is  one  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  American  ministry.  Rabbi  Kanter 
serves  a  temple  that  must  be  considered 
among  the  most  important  in  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community.  I  refer  to  Temple 
Beth  El  of  Detroit. 

The  pulpit  shared  by  Rabbi  Kanter  has 
been  occupied  by  men  like  the  late  Dr. 
Lee  M.  Franklin,  who  was  a  pioneer  In 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

At  Temple  Beth  El,  Rabbi  Kanter  is 
an  associate  of  Dr.  Richard  Hertz. 

In  his  present  role.  Rabbi  Kanter  has 
become  a  leader  in  educational  work. 
The  love  and  respect  for  Rabbi  Kanter 
reflected  by  the  children  of  Temple  Beth 
El  provide  the  greatest  testimonial  to 
the  unusual  leadership  ability  of  Rabbi 
Kanter. 

Bom  in  Cleveland  on  November  29, 
1927,  Rabbi  Kanter  received  his  bach- 
elor of  arts  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  1950,  after  first  serving  his 
country  in  the  Army  from  1945-47. 

In  1955,  he  received  his  bachelor  of 
Hebrew  letters  from  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  Jewish  Institute  of  Religious 
Center.  A  year  later  he  earned  his  mas- 
ters of  Hebrew  letters  from  the  same 
institution. 

Rabbi  Kanter  is  currently  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  education 
at  Wayne  State  University. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  contemplate  the 
problems  facing  America  and  impor- 
tance of  religious  training  in  the  life  of 
j-'oung  people  and  the  Nation,  I  cannot 
be  other  than  optimistic  because  out- 
standing religious  leaders  of  the  caliber 
of  Rabbi  Morton  Kanter  are  dedicated 
to  the  betterment  of  all  men  through 
the  work  of  God. 

Detroit  and  Michigan  are  very  proud 
of  Rabbi  Kanter  and  his  work  dedicated 
to  fulfilling  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  ed- 
ucational needs  of  yoimg  people. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  very  much, 
Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league. He  speaks  eloquently  of  a  mag- 
nificent leader  of  whom  we  in  Michigan 
are  very  proud.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
opportunity  was  given  the  Senate  this 
morning  to  meet  Rabbi  Kanter. 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    NATO; 
TROOP   REDUCTIONS— in 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  Inserted  in  the  Record  the  sec- 
ond compilation  of  material  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  United  States  and 
NATO,  and  troop  reductions  in  Europe. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  third  series  of  edito- 
rials and  commentaries,  so  that  the  reac- 
tion to  this  proposal,  both  pro  and  con, 
will  become  available  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

There  bein^r  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  21.  1071] 

Cold  Wah  Anacrbonisms 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

History  may  or  may  not  validate  President 
Nixon's  hope  that  this  week  marks  "the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era"  In  curbing  armaments. 
It  seems  extremely  likely,  however,  that  these 
past  few  days  will  be  recognized  in  retro- 
spect as  the  beginning  of  an  Important  era 
within  the  United  States.  More  than  ever 
before,  the  question  of  this  country's  post- 
Vietnam  role  abroad  broke  Into  the  head- 
lines, the  newscasts  and  the  speeches  of  o\ir 
politicians. 

The  Senate  battle  over  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  withdraw  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can ground  force  in  NATO  was  only  the  first 
round.  Though  Mansfield  lost  61  to  36  on 
the  final  tally,  he  carried  more  than  half  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  with  him.  More- 
over, he  prompted  verbal  agreement  by  the 
opposition  leaders — including  Chairman 
John  Stennls  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh 
Scott — that  this  country  has  too  many  troops 
in  the  NATO  force  today. 

Underlying  the  Senate  debate  and  its  echo 
in  the  country  Is  a  growing  belief  that 
American  security  arrangements  in  the 
world  are  outmoded.  Some  26  years  after  the 
onset  of  the  Cold  War,  after  the  develop- 
ment of  H-bombs,  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
snd  intercontinental  balUstlc  missiles  on 
both  sides,  the  economic  resurgence  of  Eu- 
rope and  great  political  changes  in  the  great 
power  blocs,  many  of  the  existing  arrange- 
ments are  anachronisms.  This  is  Mansfield's 
premise,  and  this  premise  Is  accepted  to  a 
large  degree  by  those  who  opposed  his  amend- 
ment as  unwise  and  ill-timed. 

What  is  not  agreed  Is  the  proper  nature 
and  dimension  of  the  American  military  and 
political  presence  in  the  world  in  the  era 
to  come.  Beyond  such  slogans  as  "we  can't 
be  the  world's  policeman,"  and  "no  more 
Vletnams."  there  has  been  little  popular 
discussion  of  the  shape  of  the  future. 

Due  to  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Nixon's  posi- 
tion. It  appefufi  that  1972  wUl  be  a  seriously 
contested  presidential  year  with  great  po- 
tential for  change.  For  this  reason,  the  per- 
formance on  the  NATO  issue  of  some  leading 
politicians  Is  of  interest. 

Sen.  George  McOovem,  the  only  declared 
Democratic  presidential  contender,  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  voting  with  Mansfield 
to  reduce  the  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  by  half. 
McGovem  sees  his  willingness  to  advocate 
very  deep  cuts  In  defense  expenditures — as 
the  wherewithal  for  new  domestic  pro- 
grams— as  one  of  his  major  advantages  over 
his  fellow  Democratic  contenders. 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  had  no  difficulty  in 
opposing  Mansfield's  unilateral  cut.  Hum- 
phrey caUs  himself  "ft  strong  NATO  man," 
and  he  seeks  reductions  through  East-West 
negotiations.  Humphrey  Is  a  pragmatist,  and 
he  forecasts  a  period  of  pragmatic  adjust- 
ment in  our  international  role. 

Of  the  leading  potential  Democratic  can- 
didates. Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  appears  to 
have  the  clearest  vision  of  a  new  arrange- 
ment— a  "third  force''  Europe  of  both  East 
and  West  In  which  the  United  States  would 
play  a  diminished  role.  By  going  all  the  way 
with  Mansfield,  he  aligned  himself  once 
again  with  the  forces  on  the  left  which  are 
seeking  change. 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  backed  Mansfield's 
troop  reduction  resolutions  in  the  past  but 
changed  his  mind  following  a  trip  to  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  early  this  year.  The 
cautious  Muskie  consulted  a  half-dozen  ad- 
visers, including  several  who  had  high  posts 
in  the  Johnson  administration,  before  his 
final  decision  10  days  ago  to  oppose  a  unilat- 
eral troop  cut  now.  His  vision  of  future  se- 
curity arrangements  is  cloudy  because  he  is 
uncertain  about  Soviet  intentions. 


The  Republican  In  the  White  House  took 
a  stern,  bard,  no-compromlsing  stand  on  leg- 
islated troop  cuts,  though  his  aides  fore- 
cast major  efforts  to  negotiate  a  mutual 
troop  reduction  with  the  Russians.  The 
President  retains  considerable  room  to  nxa- 
neuver  within  the  ambiguities  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine.  He  will  no  doubt  say  more  and  do 
more  later. 

With  the  Vietnam  war  not  yet  over  and 
the  passions  fanned  by  the  war  running 
high,  this  may  not  be  the  Ideal  time  for  a 
debate  about  Anterica's  future  In  the  world. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  beginning.  The  thinkers 
and  politicians  had  best  get  ready. 

jFrom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  21,  1071] 

THB  PRESOENT,  TEtr  SZNATX,  THE  WOKLD 

Mr.  Nixon  won  a  crimped  and  costly  victory 
in  putting  down  the  Senate's  several  chal- 
lenges to  his  EJuropean  troc^  policy — ^If  "vic- 
tory" is  even  the  right  word.  For  23  senators 
voted  for  the  Mathlas  amendment,  which 
"requested"  the  President  to  negotiate  reduc- 
tions within  a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  context 
and  also  within  NATO.  And  36  other  sena- 
tors— ^virtth  only  one  overlap,  Mr.  Inouye — 
voted  for  ths  kbinsfleld  amendment,  man- 
dating a  50  per  cent  out  In  American  forces 
by  year's  end.  That  means  a  full  68  senators 
registered  one  degree  or  another  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  status  quo.  ICoreovw,  thea«  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  36  senators  (the 
36  minus  Inouye)  who  voted  for  the  Mans- 
field amendment  would  have  voted  for  the 
Mathlas  substitute,  had  it  been  left  until 
last.  But  the  35  rejected  the  Mathlas  amend- 
ment which  their  votes  would  have  carried, 
so  that  they  could  bring  the  Mansfield 
amATwtTni»nt  to  a  final  vote. 

The  more  coxe  ponders  the  proceedings,  tlie 
more  puzzling  and  dismaying  it  becomes  that 
the  President  insisted  on  spuming  the  hand 
of  that  considerable  company  of  thoughtful 
legislators  who  wanted  to  arm  him.  In  any 
forthcoming  negotiations,  not  with  a  com- 
mand but  with  an  entreaty  which  amounted 
to  an  expression  of  their  support.  Mr.  Nixon's 
Intereat  in  ensuring  that  the  Senate  did  not 
legislate  troop  cuts  In  advance  of  negotia- 
tions was  Indisputable.  His  no  less  passionate 
determlnahon  to  prevent  senators  from  stat- 
ing their  agreement  with  his  purpoees  was 
shortsighted  and  cavalier.  What  poesible  coup 
in  termis  of  Executive  privilege  or  personal 
pride  oould  Justify  the  humiliation  of  one's 
senatorial  friends — ^the  very  men,  of  course, 
whose  votes  will  be  required  in  otlier  en- 
counters to  cocne? 

True,  tlie  President  has  his  free  hand — 
but  he  also  has  a  warning  that  the  Senate 
Is  not  disposed  to  let  things  stand  the  way 
they  are  for  very  long.  Doubtless  once  nego- 
tiations with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  get 
under  way,  lie  will  argi;e  afi^ilnst  any  f urtlier 
Senate  effort  to  Impose  troop  cuts,  on  grovinds 
that  sncb  a  move  would  undercut  his  nego- 
tiating stance.  This  has  been  the  character- 
istic Executive-Senate  stalemate  on  Vietnam, 
one  of  grlon  tension  and  gtudglng  movement 
and  mutual  bitterness.  A  similar  stalemate 
may  now  be  shaping  up  over  Europe.  To  pre- 
vent It,  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  alter  his  tack 
sharply  and  decide  to  treat  the  Senate  as  a 
responsible  partner — by  keeping  It  Informed, 
by  consulting  It,  perhaps  by  bringing  seme 
of  its  members  Into  negotiations.  An  Im- 
psutlal  observer  mtist  confess,  though,  ttiat 
the  record  of  the  past  week's  sledgehammer 
assault  on  the  Senate  offers  scant  assurance 
that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  prepared  to  do  what  the 
success  of  his  own  policy  requires. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  European  alllea 
wlU  look  beyond  the  raw  tallies  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Senate's  deUberatlons.  If  they 
do,  they  will  understand  that  America's  days 
as  patient  patron  of  Europe  are  coming  to 
an  end.  The  Senate's  plain  message  Is  that 
the  United  States  will  act  responsibly,  but 
it  will  act  surely,  to  reduce  the  American 


super-preeenoe  to  which  Europeans,  to  a 
fault,  have  t>ecome  aocustomed.  The  votes 
of  58  senators  are  the  measure  of  this  en- 
tirely Jtistlfiable  senatorial  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  Nixon  wUl  now  be  Involred  In  three 
sets  of  enocmously  important  and  compli- 
cated Elast-West  negotiations.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  status  of  the  chief  postwar  great- 
power  friction  p<^nt,  the  city  of  Berlin.  In 
the  second  the  President  wiU  lead  NATO 
into  talks  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions,  or,  b&  Mos- 
cow puts  it,  on  "reduction  of  armed  forces 
and  armaments"  In  central  Europe.  And  In 
the  third,  arching  over  the  first  two,  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  are  imdertaklng  to  limilt 
their  own  strategic  arms.  Mr.  Nixon's  and 
the  Kremlin's  announcement  yesterday  that 
the  two  governments  have  agreed  to  concen- 
trate this  year  on  working  out  an  ABM  agree- 
ment, and  also  "on  certain  measures  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  offensive  strategic 
weapons,"  represents  at  the  least  a  triumph 
of  calculated  ambiguity;  we  Intend  to  study 
it  before  commenting  further,  as  they  say. 
For  today,  it  Is  perhaps  enough  to  note  that 
the  sense  of  diplomatic  gears  shifting.  In 
both  East  and  West,  has  never  been  so  clear. 

In  this  tmfoldlng  International  drama, 
whose  overall  purpose  Is  nothing  less  than  to 
stabilize  East- West  relations  at  a  lower  order 
of  cost  and  risk,  it  becomes  all  the  more  vital 
for  the  President  to  show  appropriate  respect 
m  turn  not  only  for  the  country's  allies  and 
adversaries  but  for  those  legislators  at  home 
on  whose  tmderstanding  and  support  the 
success  of  his  foreign  policy  ultimately  de- 
pends. 

Senate   RxAinaMS   U.S.   Role 

The  full  significance  of  the  powerful  Sen- 
ate vote  to  oontlnue  the  present  American 
military  presence  In  Western  Europe  should 
not  be  underestimated. 

The  Senate  did  more  than  simply  reject  by 
a  61-to-36  vote  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  to  cut  the  number  of  U.S.  troops 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
In  half. 

It  also  refused  with  eqvial  decisiveness  a 
number  of  attempts  to  dilute  the  American 
commitment  to  NATO  in  any  way  or  to  un- 
dermine President  Nixon's  poeitlon  la  deal- 
ing with  the  Russians  for  mutual  troop  re- 
ductions. 

Also  rejected  were  amen(bnents  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  bill  that  would  have  extended 
American  withdrawal  over  a  period  longer 
than  that  desired  by  Sen.  Mansfield,  that 
would  have  put  an  onus  on  our  aUies  to  pay 
mace  of  the  mllltaiy  expenses,  and  that 
would  have  made  our  tioop  level  In  Europe 
conditional  upon  the  progress  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  In  all,  the  Senate  action  was  a  clear, 
xmwaverlng  statement  of  support  for  the  At- 
lantic alliance.  It  should  put  to  rest — at  least 
temporarily — the  idea  that  the  Senate  is 
rushing  into  isolationism,  or  that  the  doves 
represent  a  majority  of  opinion  in  that  body. 

Adding  materially  to  the  strong  posture 
of  the  Senate  was  the  unprecedented  display 
of  unity  for  NATO  that  extended  across  the 
American  political  spectrum. 

All  responsible  statesmen  of  both  major 
political  parties,  Including  two  former  pres- 
idents, rallied  behind  the  administration's 
IX)sltlon  that  the  American  commitment  to 
the  Atlantic  alliance  is  essential  at  this  point 
In  time. 

It  was  Just  as  well  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  brought  matters  to  a  head.  The 
test  should  clear  the  air  of  the  confusion  re- 
garding our  foreign  policy  caused  by  debate 
over  the  Vietnam  war. 

Further,  the  Senate  decision  to  continue 
NATO  support  at  the  present  level  should 
be  a  catalyst  to  solve  other  problems  among 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  dollar  crisis. 
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Above  all.  however,  the  Senate  vote  should 
eonstltute  a  clev  meMage  to  the  Kremlin 
that  It  doee  not  have  an  open  road  to  the 
spread  of  Conununlat  Imperlallaxn  Into  West- 
ern Europe,  because  we  do  not  Intend  to  de- 
fault on  our  commltmenta  to  the  free  world. 

CoKGExss  Paovnce  IitxPT  Fokbcx 

POLICr  AUIVBMM 

(By  Roecoe  Dnmunond) 
Washikgtok. — Congress     Is     unwittingly 
warning  the  American  peofde  not  t»  allow  it 
to  grasp  too  large  a  role  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy. 

In  principle  it  is  altogether  right  that  Con- 
gresB  should  be  exercising  an  Important  voice 
in  foreign  affairs. 

But  the  reckless  way  It  U  going  about  the 
businese  of  trying  to  do  so  can  hardly  fall  to 
create  a  massive  public  demand  on  Congress 
to  STOP.  LOOK  and  LISTEN. 

In  recent  months  there  has  hardly  been  a 
single  aspect  of  foreign  policy  which  Con- 
gress, when  it  has  acted  to  intervene,  hasn't 
bimgled. 

The  latest  instance  wa*  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  slash  in  half  the  UJ3.  forces 
BBBlgned  to  NATO.  This  would  have  been 
perilous  folly.  Only  after  great  etfort  was  it 
deflected  by  a  face-saving  compromise  which 
does  no  Immediate  barm. 

If  this  Is  the  way  Congress  propoeee  to 
seize  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  from  the 
President,  there  will  have  to  be  a  massive 
public  crusade  to  save  the  country  from 
Congress. 

Congress  should  play  a  slgnlflcant  role  In 
foreign  policy  but  It  will  throw  away  Ite 
opportunity  to  do  so  If  It  continues  to  show 
such  Ineptneas. 
Take  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
The  NATO  nations  have  long  been  urging 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a  mutual  re- 
duction of  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  forces  In 
Burope.  At  times,  Moecow  has  appeared  in- 
terested but  has  hrid  back  until  very  re- 
cently. Now  at  the  very  moment  when  party 
leader  Leonid  BreEhnev  announced  that  the 
Soviets  are  ready  to  move  for  a  mutual  cut- 
back. Mansfield  and  other  like-minded  sena- 
tor* prQf>oeed  to  give  to  the  Russians  a  50 
per  cent  cut  In  U.S.  NATO  forces  without 
getting  anything  in  rettnn. 

Defeated,  yee — but  the  very  Initiative  was 
ill-timed.  lU-ooncelved  and  harmful. 

Is  this  the  way  Congress  proposes  to  con- 
dtict  foreign  policy? 

The  NATO  governments  had  already 
worked  out  an  agreed  policy  for  the  prospec- 
tive talks  with  Moecow.  The  Mansfield 
amendment  would  have  torn  up  that  agree- 
ment And  to  legislate  a  unilateral  cut  In  U.S. 
forces  In  Europe  would  undermine  NATO 
and  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  NATO 
countries  In  the  steadfastness  of  American 
support.  It  would  also  have  destroyed  all 
prospects  of  reaching  a  workable  solution  for 
West  Berlin,  and  the  failure  to  get  such  a  so- 
lution would  nullify  the  worthy  efforts  of 
West  Oermany  to  Improve  relations  with 
Russia  and  Poland. 

Is  this  the  way  Congress  proposes  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy? 

Have  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Soviets  want 
to  destroy  NATO.  They  have  tried  to  make 
the  dissolution  of  NATO  a  precondition  of 
cearly  every  International  negotiation  they 
have  participated  in  with  the  United  States 
In  recent  years.  They  have  even  tried  to  make 
It  a  condition  of  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban. 

The  Sovieu  want  to  get  the  United  States 
out  of  Exu-ope.  and  the  Senate  maneuver*  to 
slash  US  NATO  forces  without  any  counter- 
balancing reduction  of  Soviet  forces  were 
about  to  begin  that  process  before  wiser 
counsel  prevailed  at  the  last  minute. 

It  can  fairly  be  argued  that  the  United 
States  is  bearing  too  one-tided  a  burden  in 
the  cost  of  keeping  up  NATO's  defenses  and 


that  the  NATO  nations  should  be  doing  more. 
But  for  Congress  to  propose  a  one-sided  ac- 
tion breaching  agreed  NATO  policy  is  simply 
irresponsible. 

Is  this  the  way  Congress  proposes  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy? 

Is  this  the  way  the  Senate  expects  to  win 
public  confidence  In  its  efforts  to  strengthen 
Its  voice  In  foreign  affairs? 

If  so.  the  nation  will  suffer. 

There  is  a  right  balance  in  the  role  of  the 
President  and  the  role  of  the  Congress  in 
these  matters  and  it  can  only  be  achieved 
with  great  care  and  responsibility. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

May  17-33,  1971 1 

Carrt  On,  Ma.  Mamsfuxj) 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has 
been  subjected  to  criticism  for  unexpectedly 
Introducing  a  measiire  to  cut  in  half  the 
300.000-man  American  force  In  Western 
Europe  by  the  end  of  December.  He  has  been 
talking  in  these  terms  for  years.  He  is  right, 
and  though  his  timing  may  have  been 
abrupt,  there  is  more  to  his  action  than  meets 
the  eye. 

President  Nlzon  saw  the  maneuver  for  what 
It  was,  a  major  challenge  to  the  Executive 
Branch  domination  of  foreign  policy  and  a 
specific  challenge  to  the  way  that  policy  is 
being  Implemented  militarily  In  Europe.  With 
a  notable  display  of  energy.  Mr.  Nixon 
marshalled  the  cold  war  warriors  of  past 
administrations,  men  present  at  the  creation 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlEation, 
to  denounce  Mr.  Mansfield's  bill.  It  went 
down  to  defeat  at  mid-week. 

But  the  major  factor  may  not  have  been 
the  opposition  of  the  White  House  and  the 
eminent  statesmen  and  generals  It  sum- 
moned, but  a  puzzling  series  of  statements 
by  Russian  leaders  encouraging  the  idea  of 
mutual  military  cutbacks  in  Europe.  This 
gave  Senators  opposed  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment  an  excuse  to  argue  that  a  uni- 
lateral reduction  by  the  United  States  would 
prevent  this  country  from  bargaining  for  a 
reduction  by  the  Warsaw  pact  nations;  last 
winter  the  Administration  pledged  to  main- 
tain Its  forces  tinless  mutual  reductions 
could  be  arranged. 

There  is  something  to  this  point,  but  not  a 
great  deal.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  tml- 
lateral  reduction  by  the  U.8.  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Russian  reduction,  "me  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Russians  both  know  that  war 
in  Europe  Is  not  deterred  by  the  presence  of 
NATO  and  Warsaw  pact  forces,  each  number- 
ing something  over  a  million  combat  and 
direct  support  troops.  The  deterrent,  assum- 
ing one  is  required,  is  in  the  nuclear  ca- 
pability of  each  side.  Modem  airlifts  can 
supply  quick  reinforcements  if  needed. 

The  United  States  maintains  half  a  million 
men  and  dependents  in  West  Oermany.  This 
has  become  an  Important  prop  of  the  Bonn 
economy,  but  it  is  a  drain  on  VA.  resources 
and  a  source  of  continuing  cold  war  tension. 
A  token  force  would  signify  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  Europe;  moreover,  reduction  of 
American  troop  levels  might  prod  other  NATO 
countries  into  assuming  their  just  share  of 
the  burdens. 

There  is  nothing  Intrinsically  wrong  about 
bargaining  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  opposing  forces  in  Europe,  but  the 
process  is  somewhat  Irrelevant  if  U.S.  reduc- 
tion U  advisable  anyway.  It  Is  easy  to  demon- 
strate that  the  U.S.  is  overextended  militarily 
abroad.  In  Oermany,  Vietnam,  Korea  and  else- 
where. 

The  votes  in  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Mansfield's 
bill  and  various  substitutes  showed  Senators 
are  well  aware  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Manafleld's 
views  actually  received  more  support  than 
suggested  by  the  Administration  victory.  An 
analyais  of  the  five  principal  ballots  indi- 
cated that  a  total  of  62  Senators  wanted  some 
sort  of  change. 


So  in  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Mans- 
field and  his  colleagues  won  the  day.  The 
Senate  resents  being  pressured,  and  is  not 
likely  to  forget  the  Administration  lobby- 
ing. There  will  be  a  next  time.  Through  his 
action  Mr.  Mansfield  was  able  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  problem.  As  he  told  the 
Senate,  "Xt  has  been  made  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment for  this  body." 

It  remains  a  matter  of  moment,  and  we 
hope  Mr.  Mansfield  feels  encouraged  to  press 
his  point. 

U.S.  Isolationist  Mood  Onrza  Rkds 

Thiir   Chance 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

It  has  taken  them  a  while  to  believe  their 

good  luck.  But  It  looks  as  if,  at  long  last, 

the  leaders  in  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 

are  waking  up  to  the  glittering  prospects  that 

await  them. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  surprising 
about  the  recent  behavior  of  Chou  En-lal  or 
Leomd  Brezhnev.  They  are  reepondlng  to 
a  new  reality  on  the  International  scene.  And 
the  new  reality,  quite  simply,  is  that  the 
power  of  the  United  States  which  has  stood 
between  them  and  their  ambitions  for  a 
quarter-century  will  soon  be  In  full  retreat 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Commimlst  leaders,  after  all.  are  not 
complete  fools.  They  undoubtedly  have  a 
better  appreciation  of  what  is  happening  la 
this  country  than  the  great  majority  Ameri- 
cans have. 

They  can  see  that  the  retreat  of  American 
power  from  Asia  la  gaining  momentum  each 
month,  with  thousands  of  troops  leaving 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  Korea,  Japan  and  the 
Philippines.  They  know  that  the  announced 
policy  of  the  American  government  is  to 
withdraw  all  slgnlflcant  military  force  from 
the  Asian  mainland  as  quickly  as  possible. 

They  can  see  that  pressure  In  this  coun- 
try Is  growing  for  a  similar  retreat  from 
Western  Europe.  They  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  departure  of  the  Americans 
and  the  dismantling  of  NATO,  which  has 
been  a  fixed  Communist  objective  for  more 
than  20  years,  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

They  can  see  what  is  happening  in  the 
American  Congress.  They  understand  the  Im- 
plications of  the  moves  to  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam  by  legUlation.  to  abolish  the  draft, 
to  limit  the  war  powers  of  the  President,  to 
cut-off  budgetary  support  for  the  armed 
forces,  to  force  a  withdrawal  from  Europe. 

They  know  that  the  administration  U 
flghtmg  a  desperate,  rear-guard  action 
against  those  who  would  put  the  United 
States  out  of  business  as  a  major  world  pow- 
er. They  are  aware  that  the  majority  pc^ltl- 
cal  party — Including  almost  all  of  the  po- 
tential Democratic  presidential  candidates — 
Is  making  political  capital  out  of  a  growing 
antl-milltajy.  Isolationist,  almost  xenophobic 
mood  in  the  coxintry. 

They  understand  that  the  administration, 
by  mustering  all  of  its  power,  is  able  to  win 
the  political  skirmishes — or  at  least  some  of 
them.  But  they  are  banking  on  the  hope 
that  the  trend  In  the  United  States  Is  Ir- 
reversible and  that  in  time  the  marbles  will 
fall  into  their  laps. 

They  have  ample  support  for  this  hope. 
Ill  one  way  or  another,  all  of  the  countries 
la  the  world  which  have  relied  on  the  United 
Slates  are  beginning  to  hedge  their  bets. 

What  is  true  today  for  South  Koreans,  Jap- 
ense.  Nationalist  Chinese,  PUlplnos,  South 
Vietnamese  and  Th«ls  will  be  equally  true  to- 
morrow for  Western  Europeans  and  Israelis. 
No  national  leader  in  his  right  mind  can  have 
much  confidence  at  this  point  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  United  States  as  an  ally 
People  whose  survival  is  quite  literally  at 
.stake  must  look  for  other  ways  of  assuring 
tlietr  security. 

Some,  like  the  J«4>anese  and  Oermans,  may 
try  in  some  degree  to  fill  the  power  vacuum 
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that  the  retreat  of  American  power  will 
create.  But  many,  if  not  all,  also  will  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  reality  and  make  what- 
ever acoommodattons  they  can  with  the  pre- 
ponderant sviper-powers  in  their  part  of  the 
world.  This  process  already  Is  well  tinder  way 
In  the  smaller  countries  of  Asia  and  has  be- 
gun to  affect  the  thinking  of  political  leaders 
In  Europe. 

So  it  la  not  sturprlslng  at  all  that  the  lead- 
ers In  Peking  and  Moscow  are  bestirring 
themselves  to  encourage  a  trend  which  is 
unbelievingly  favorable  to  their  Interests. 
Whatever  they  can  do  to  speed  the  retreat 
of  American  power  In  Europe  and  Asia,  they 
most  certainly  will  do. 

Chou  En-Jal,  with  a  few  kindly  words,  is 
well  on  the  way  to  accomplishing  his  major 
diplomatic  objectives,  very  possibly  includ- 
ing a  final  solution  of  the  prttblsm  of  the 
Nationalist  regime  on  Taiwan.  The  Ameri- 
can public  is  being  led  to  believe — and  is 
eager  to  believe — that  a  regime  which  has 
been  implacably  hostile  for  20  years  suddenly 
has  l>ecome  bSnlgn  and  amiable. 

As  for  Brezhnev,  his  objectives  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  United  States  senators 
who  favored  the  Mansfield  amendment.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  Is  willing  to  nego- 
tiate a  "balanced  and  mutual"  reduction  of 
forces  in  Central  Europe  which  results  in  the 
departure  of  American  troops  and  leaves  the 
Russian  military  potential  intact.  He  is 
equally  willing,  with  the  support  of  a  great 
majority  of  American  liberals,  to  negotiate 
a  limitation  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
which  will  guarantee  a  decisive  Soviet  su- 
periority within  a  few  years. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  In  all  of  these 
matters,  the  Russian  and  Chinese  leaders 
know  exactly  what  they  are  doing  and  why. 
The  question  is  whether  the  majority  of 
Americans  can  say  the  same. 


U.S.  Pkesencx 

When  the  Senate  came  to  the  point  of  a 
straight  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
it  took  the  responsible  course  and  voted  the 
amendment  down.  By  that  time,  all  com- 
promise suggestions  ha\'ing  fallen,  it  had 
little  choice.  Senator  Mansfield's  proposal 
that  the  American  military  presence  in 
Europe  be  cut  In  half  by  the  end  of  this 
year  was  simply  too  drastic;  too  deep  a  reduc- 
tion too  swiftly.  To  have  approved  It  would 
have  been  to  invite  consternation  within  the 
ranks  of  the  North  Atlantic  Traaty  Organi- 
zation. 

It  was  our  opinion  that  one  of  the  substi- 
tute amendments,  recognizing  in  principle 
that  the  American  military  role  In  Europe 
was  seriously  In  need  of  re-examlnation, 
would  have  been  preferable  both  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  and  to  a  fiat  rejec- 
tion, not  only  of  Its  particulars  but  also  its 
intimations  This,  however,  the  White  House 
would  not  entertain,  and  In  a  hurried  dis- 
play of  heavy  pressures  the  White  House 
prevailed. 

And  thus  the  conditions  that  motivated 
Mr.  Mansfield's  effort  will  remain  essentially 
as  they  are:  A  military  posture  in  Europe 
that  Involves  great  numbers  of  men  (and  of 
dependents)  whose  mission  was  set  on  con- 
cepts of  two  decades  ago  and  has  not  been 
much  altered  despite  changing  situations 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Mansfield  says  that  he  has  at 
least  achieved  his  minimum  purpose  of 
making  the  size  of  the  American  presence  in 
Europe  a  public  issue.  So  he  has,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  an  Issue. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
31,  1071] 
Ma.  Nixon,  thb  Sxnati.  and  Politics 
President  Nlxon  did  not  either  gain  or  loss 
as  much  as  the  headlines  might  suggest  In 
the   Senate   votes   against   resurrecting   the 
supersonic  transport  plane  and  against  cut- 
backs of  United  States  troops  In  Europe. 


In  the  matter  of  the  S8T,  it  is  true  that 
Mr.  Nixon  suffered  a  personal  defeat  back  in 
March,  when  he  telephoned  a  number  of  sen- 
ators and  brought  other  pressures  to  reverse 
an  earlier  House  defeat. 

But  in  this  latest  round,  the  White  House 
kept  carefully  aloof,  unwilling  to  have  its 
fingers  burned  a  second  time.  And  wisely  so. 
For  the  decisive  factor  in  this  second  anti- 
8ST  vote  was  an  economic  cost  argument  of 
such  compelling  force  that  the  senators  sim- 
ply could  not  justify  a  yea  vote.  The  Boeing 
Company's  own  estimate  that  revival  of  the 
project  would  add  $600  million  to  $1  bUUon 
more  In  costs,  for  a  plane  that  the  financially 
burdened  airllnss  did  not  want  and  could 
not  afford,  could  not  be  shrugged  aside. 
Where  environmental  questions  had  figured 
importantly  in  the  first  defeat,  economic 
facts  were  decialve  in  the  sscond. 

In  the  Senate  vote  against  compromise 
versions  of  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  original  bill 
to  cut  back  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  60  percent 
by  year -end  1971,  Whits  House  opposition 
again  was  not  the  sole  factor.  It  can  be  ar- 
gued that  what  swayed  the  senators  in  their 
decisive  83-to-26  defeat  of  a  modified  cut- 
back bill — even  though  it  was  designed  to 
appease  White  House  objections — was  a  bi- 
partisan, high-level  coalition  of  names 
dedicated  to  the  prop>ositlon  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Orgamzatlon  must  under  no 
conditions  l>e  threatened  by  anything  re- 
motely resembling  an  arbitrary,  one-sided 
decision  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nlxon,  who  prides  himself  on  his  ex- 
pertise in  foreign  relations,  agreed  with  this 
viewpoint.  Be  was  able  quickly  to  amass  a 
formidable  array  of  men  whose  names  do  now 
and  will  continue  always  to  loom  large  In 
post-World  War  n  history  as  the  architects 
of  NATO.  With  or  without  White  House  in- 
tervention, it  can  be  assumed  these  men 
would  have  rallied  to  save  the  contlnulngly 
vital  structure  that  binds  the  United  States 
to  Western  Europe,  forming  a  massive  coxm- 
terwelght  to  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist worlds. 

Both  Senate  votes  thus  can  be  sB*n  to 
have  carried  on  the  strength  of  fundamental 
realities.  They  are  neither  a  great  plus  or 
minus  on  Mr.  Nixon's  political  scoreboard. 
But  they  say  a  great  deal  for  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate. 


[Prom   the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat,  May 

21,  1971] 

Tkoop-Cut  Plan  Only  DKLATrm 

While  the  Senate  has  refused  to  reduce  the 
S00,000-man  European  garrison  our  armed 
forces  maintain  in  Europe,  the  cutback  in 
American  troops  on  the  Continent  has  mere- 
ly bees  retarded. 

Half  or  more  of  these  fcwces  will  even- 
tually be  withdrawn  from  the  NATO's 
standing  guard,  and  one  may  expect  before 
long. 

They  are  not  needed  there.  They  are  a 
harsh  drain  on  national  resources.  Slashing 
the  manpower  estabUabment  we  maintain 
in  Europe  is  so  obviously  logical,  it  must  be 
accepted. 

ECnowing  this,  no  doubt,  why  did  the  Ad- 
ministration make  such  an  all-fronts  bat- 
tle in  the  Senate  to  hold  our  land  divisions 
intact  in  Oermany,  Britain,  Italy,  Spain, 
Turkey  axvd  Oreece? 

We  have  eupp(»t«d  this  heavy  commit- 
ment to  European  defense  for  30  years  at  a 
multi-billion  cost.  The  servicemen  with 
their  dependents,  a  total  of  about  635,000, 
create  an  expense  running  at  $14  billion  a 
year.  This  when  Washington  government  is 
strapped  to  mountainous  annual  deficits, 
under  acute  pressim  for  domestic  needs 
and  running  a  critical  imbalance  of  trade 
payments. 

The  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  If 
present  rates  are  continued.  Is  estimated  to 
reach  a  red-Ink  figure  of  $23  billion  tbU 
vear— twice  the  1970  Imbalance.  Yet  the  Sen- 


ate votes  to  add  to  the  dollar  drain  by  $14 
billion  annually  for  our  European  troop  com- 
mitment. 

•     •     • 

Although  the  pressure  of  the  Pentagon 
perhaps  played  a  part  in  White  House  think- 
ing, most  likely  the  decisive  factor  In  the 
President's  policy  was   diplomatic. 

He  was  concerned  about  fear  among  NATO 
alUes  that  the  United  States  was  veering 
toward  isolationism,  away  from  our  solid 
support  lot  defense  against  any  Russian 
threat  or  potential  danger  from  Moscow's 
East  European  satellites. 

Or  Mr.  Nlzoa  may  have  been  gambling  on 
the  Kremlin's  gestures  the  last  few  weeks 
toward  negotiations  for  a  mutual  pullback  ot 
forces  in  Europe,  sketchy  as  these  overtures 
have  been. 

He  may  well  have  felt  if  we  began  hauling 
our  troops  out  unilaterally,  there  would  be 
no  trading  basis  for  withdrawal  on  both 
sides. 

It  oould  also  have  been  he  reasoned  Moscow 
would  not  have  intervened  with  suggestion 
for  reducing  standing  armies  over  Europe, 
while  the  cutb€u;k  issue  was  being  debated 
in  Congress,  unless  it  really  was  interested  in 
bilateral  withdrawals. 

Certainly  If  there  is  hope  in  Soviet  talks 
on  this  issue,  the  topheavy  rejection  of 
troop  reduction  by  the  Senate  oould  be  ex- 
plained. The  Moscow  move  was  openly  trot- 
ted out  by  Senators  in  last-mlaute  debate. 
•     •     ■ 

Perhaps  these  considerations  weighed  sig- 
nificantly in  Richard  Nixon's  repudiation  of 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  to  halve  our 
European  forces. 

The  President  must  realize  we  shall  have 
to  cut  back  these  troop  emplacements.  The 
costs  are  sacrificial.  The  need  for  such  heavy 
defense  commitments — to  countries  we  have 
so  long  fortified  and  helped  become  fat  and 
strong — should  before  this  have  expired. 

This  is  now  the  biggest  policing  job  Amer- 
ica underwrites — In  an  area  of  the  world 
virtually  at  peace  for  a  generation. 

In  1964  President  Eisenhower  said  the  six 
United  States  divisions  in  NATO  should  be 
cut  to  one.  Mr.  Nixon  remembers  this;  he  was 
Ike's  Vice  President  at  the  time.  And  Dwight 
Eisenhower  knew  more  about  Europe's  de- 
fense needs  than  any  other  American  Pres- 
ident. 

The  action  by  the  Senate  to  retain  our 
SOO.CKX)  military  force  on  the  Continent  must 
be  viewed  as  temporarizing  action.  Mr.  Nlx- 
on knows  these  troops  must  in  all  realism 
be  reduced.  That  time  will  come  sooner  than 
the  Senate  ballot  Wednesday  night  imply. 

{From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
May  31.  1971) 

Enigma   or  Senator  Mansfielb 

(By  Carl  Rowan) 

Washington. — One  of  these  years  histori- 
ans will  go  nuts  trying  to  make  some  lasting 
judgments  about  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield. 

For  the  professorial  Montanan  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  enigmatic  cliaracters  ever 
to  hold  the  powertul  post  of  Senate  Majority 
Leader. 

For  weeks  Mansfield  projects  an  image  of 
jeUyflsh  philosopher,  contributing  heavily  to 
the  widespread  view  that  the  Democratic 
party  lacks  strong,  driving  leadership. 

Then.  ajHopos  of  almost  nothing,  the 
jdlyflsh  turns  to  shark.  Mansfield  gets  his 
back  up  on  one  of  bis  pet  issues  and  becomes 
the  Senate  brawler,  taking  on  the  President 
and  all  the  helpers  the  White  House  can 
assemble. 

What  moUvates  Mansfield? 

Democratic  party  leaders  recently  brow- 
beat the  networks  trying  to  get  free  televi- 
sion time  In  which  to  respond  to  an  address 
by  Nixon. 

But  there  was  Mansfield,  undercutting 
them  publicly  with  :extbook  talk  about  how 
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the   President    has   rights   to   the   networka 
that  the  opposition  ought  not  have. 

Democratic  Presidential  hopefuls  Ed  Mus- 
K^e  and  George  McGovern  recently  socked  It 
to  the  FBI  for  what  they  call  Ulega!  sur- 
veillance and  abuses  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens; other  Democrats  call  for  the  resignation 
of  J.  Kdgar  Hoover. 

But  Majority  Leader  Mansfield?  He  sur- 
prised nevsmen  at  breakfast  by  saying  that 
If  he  were  President  he  wouldn't  replace 
Hoover  (but  he  refuaes  to  say  why). 

Then,  a  few  day*  later,  after  It  Is  revealed 
that  FBI  agents  ushered  a  wlred-for-sound 
Informer  Into  the  offlce  of  Rep.  John  Dowdy 
(D-Tex.),  B4ansfleld  called  for  a  probe  of 
FBI  activities. 

How  does  a  man  who  .oeems  so  wishy-washy 
on  so  many  Issues  suddenly  strike  out  to 
make  changes  that  the  Administration  says 
would  wreck  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (NATO)? 

Bases  abroad  have  long  been  the  symbol 
of  world  leadership.  Some  Americans  fear 
that.  If  we  have  fewer  foreign  bases  and 
fewer  troops  abroad  than  does  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  win  lead  the  world  to  conclude  that 
the  Soviets  have  overtaken  us  as  the  moat 
powerful  nation  In  the  world. 

It  Is  almost  certainly  true  that.  If  we  had 
fewer  bases  and  soldiers  Abroad  and  devoted 
more  energy  and  resources  to  resolving  do- 
mestic conflicts  and  fulfilling  domestic 
needs,  we  would  be  infinitely  stronger  and 
more  clearly  the  kind  of  society  the  rest  of 
the  world  might  envy  and  wish  to  emulate. 

But  that  idea  does  not  meet  easy  accept- 
ance in  a  still-powerful  generation  which  is 
reluctant  to  break  with  the  past.  Mansfield's 
contribution.  In  his  strange  way,  is  that  he 
finally  forc«<l  the  country  to  consider  the 
alternatives. 
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separate  directions  aa  sulta  their  conveni- 
ence. 

President  Nixon  waa  correct  in  warning 
that  a  unilateral  move  by  the  U.S.,  forced 
by  Congress,  would  undermine  the  credibil- 
ity of  America's  commitment  to  NATO. 

Yet  Senator  Manafield  was  also  right  in 
saying  that  it  is  long  past  time  for  the  U.3. 
to  take  up  the  question  with  its  aUlea.  Some 
310,000  American  troops  are  stationed  in  Eu- 
rcq>e,  as  they  have  been  for  two  decades. 
There  Is  no  magic  In  that  number,  and  there 
U  considerable  expense,  espedally  when  you 
consider  that  the  troops  are  accompanied  by 
226,CK)0  American  dependents. 

One  can  hardly  blame  senators  tot  being 
unhappy  wlien  our  alUe*  applaud  our  zeal  in 
nialntalnlng  military  etrength  In  Europe 
whUe  at  the  same  time  they  criticize  oxu 
failure  to  reeolve  our  imbalance  erf  payments 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  derives  from  that 
situation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Western  Europe 
had  barely  begun  to  recover  from  the  drain 
of  blood  and  treasure  of  World  War  II,  U 
waa  reasonable  and  proper  to  station  that 
kind  of  American  force  in  Europe  to  meet 
what  seemed  then  to  be  a  genuine  threat 
of  Soviet  aggression.  Today,  Western  Europe 
la  fully  recovered,  more  than  capable  of  un- 
dertaking a  larger  share  of  mutual  defense 
against  a  diminished  threat. 

So  in  bringing  attenUon  to  a  problem 
which  has  been  left  largely  unattended  over 
the  years,  Senator  Mansfield  has  won  all  he 
could  reasonably  expect— an  administration 
commitment  to  begin  negotiating  with  our 
allies.  In  even  further  paradox,  by  warning 
our  allies  that  the  Senate's  patience  is  not 
unlimited,  he  has  strengthened  the  admin- 
istration's hand  in  those  negotiations. 


(Prom   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,  May   21. 
1971) 

Even  in  Detkat,  Ms.  MANsmxo  SuccxssrtJLLT 
MAoi  His  Point 
The  Mansfield  amendment  went  down  to 
defeat  on  the  Senate  floor,  as  the  senator 
from  Montana  exjtected  It  to  (and  as  It  de- 
served to) ,  and  so  did  a  packet  of  compwo- 
mlse  amendments  designed  to  achieve  much 
the  same  end. 

Whence  arises  a  paradox,  which  is  that  the 
end — a  sizable  reduction  In  the  number  of 
American  troops  now  stationed  In  Europe  to 
supptort  our  commitment  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization — is  more  likely  to 
be  achieved  now  than  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  Introduced  his  amend- 
ment to  the  draft  bill. 

In  added  paradox,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion received  its  most  timely  and  telling  sup- 
port In  Its  floor  fight  against  the  Mansfield 
propoa»l  from  the  most  powerful  individual 
in  the  nation  against  which  NATO  was  de- 
signed to  defend  ova  and  our  allies'  security. 
When  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  chief,  issued  his  call  last  week 
to  begin  talks  on  mutual  reductions  of  mili- 
tary forces  and  armaments  in  Central 
Europe,  the  Administration  eagerly  grasped  It 
as  the  best  reason  why  a  unilateral  troop  re- 
duction could  be,  as  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  put  It,  "detrimental  to  our  for- 
eign policy  and  very  harmful  to  our  na- 
tional Interest." 

Why,  administration  forces  argued,  throw 
away  our  trump  card?  Why  not  extract  some- 
thing from  the  Russians,  why  not  extract 
some  Russians  from  Central  E^urope,  by  ne- 
gotiating the  matter? 

A  valid  point,  althou^  not  enUrely  so. 
Negotiating  with  the  Russians  Isn't  Plng- 
Pong,  and  it  Is  not  the  only  way  to  get  re- 
sults. The  most  cogent  argiiment  against  the 
Mansfield  move,  In  our  judgment,  was  that 
the  negotiations  must  first  take  place  with 
our  NATO  allies.  If  an  alliance  Is  to  mean 
anything,    the   members   cannot   go   off   in 


Aokekd:  Wb  Will  Aorxx  on  Aaiis 
It  la  by  no  means  clear  from  the  Joint 
statement  Issued  yesterday  in  both  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  Just  how  close  to  a  real 
agreement  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  may  be  In  their  extremely  com- 
plicated and  Important  talks  to  limit  the 
deployment  of  strategic  weapons.  What  does 
emerge  from  the  statement  read  to  the  na- 
tion by  Mr.  Nixon  Is  that  a  political  decision 
has  been  reached  that  there  should  be  an 
agreement,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  this  the 
SALT  negotiations  have  been  given  new  vi- 
tality. 

The  first  priority  In  the  talks.  It  has  now 
been  decided,  wni  be  on  limiting  the  deploy- 
ment of  antimissile  systems,  something  the 
Russians  have  long  pressed  for.  But  beyond 
this  Xb»  two  sides  "will  agree  on  certain 
njeasures  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
offensive  strategic  weapons."  This  Is  a  point 
the  United  States  has  been  Insisting  upon. 
Moreover,  aa  Administration  officials  stress, 
the  agreements  on  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  will  become  operative  simultaneous- 
ly. In  other  words,  a  package  deal. 

It  may  be  that  enough  preliminary  prog- 
res3  has  in  fact  already  been  made  in  pri- 
vate discussions  so  that  a  firm  basis  of  con- 
fidence for  full  agreement  exists.  The  pe- 
culiar wording  of  the  Joint  statement  hints 
at  this.  The  two  sides,  says  the  announce- 
ment, wiU  concentrate  in  their  Ulka  tills 
year  on  working  out  ABM  limitations.  It 
then  says  that  "together  with  concluding" 
an  ABM  agreement,  "they  will  agree'  on  some 
steps  to  limit  offensive  strategic  weapons. 

This  Is  pretty  positive  stuff,  as  are  the 
further  references  to  an  "understanding"  and 
a  "commitment"  to  agreement.  So  what  we 
plainly  have  Is  a  decision  and  a  mutual  wish 
"«t  the  highest  levels"  to  resolve  some  very 
sticky  problems,  with  the  hard  details  to  be 
left  to  the  technicians  Involved  In  the  nego- 
tiations. That  In  itself  doesn't  add  up  to  an 
agreement,  but  It  does  stand  as  the  most  en- 
couraging development  since  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations began — montlis  ago. 


T'here  are  good  reasons  for  movement  now 
Whatever  international  consideraUons  may 
have  Influenced  the  mutuaUy  felt  need  to 
make  some  progress,  there  U  no  question 
that  Strang  Internal  pressures  on  both  sides 
have  also  played  a  key  part.  The  Ruaslans 
have  their  own  serious  economic  problems 
and  they  are  no  more  eager  than  is  the 
United  Stotes  to  make  the  vast  Investment 
required  In  an  ABM  system.  Further,  there 
seems  at  long  last  to  be  a  realization  that 
simply  adding  more  and  more  cosUy  weapons 
won't  really  alter  the  existing  military  bal- 
ance of  power. 

It  la  a  welcome  breakthrough  certainly 
and  possibly  one  with  useful  Implication^ 
for  areas  beyond  the  Immediate  field  of  arms 
limitations. 

One  of  these  areas  could  be  a  mutual  re- 
ducUon  Of  forces  in  Europe.  The  possibility 
of  a  reciprocal  thinning  out  of  troops  at 
some  point  in  the  near  future  was.  we  now 
know,  very  much  in  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's mind  aa  it  waged  Its  belated  but  vigor- 
ous campaign  to  defeat  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's 
amendment,  which  would  have  cut  In  half 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  U.S.  commitment 
of  men  to  NATO. 

The  Administration  won  Ita  fight  hand* 
down.  For  his  victory  Mr.  Nixon  largely  ha« 
to  thank  the  Senate's  sensible  reluctance 
to  solve  with  a  single  stroke  of  a  hatciiet 
the  complex  problems  of  European  defense 
and  he  has  also  to  thank  the  timely  pro-' 
posal  from  the  Soviet  leadership  to  enter  Into 
talks  on  mutual  force  reductions.  The  Senate 
wisely  decided  the  United  States  should  not 
give  away  something  it  could  In  fact  trade 
to  its  own  advantage. 

But  the  Mansfield  amendment  served  a 
positive  purpose.  It  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  too-long  neglected  fact  of  an  overly 
large  and  expensive  American  contrlbuUcm 
to  NATO,  and  It  has  drawn  support,  even 
from  many  of  those  who  voted  ag^nst  the 
amendment,  to  the  need  to  do  eometblng 
about  all  this  and  soon.  In  this  sense  Mans- 
field can  claim  a  victory,  too. 

(From  Research  Institute  Report, 
May  21.  1971] 
Dk.\k  Mjembeb:  Missiles  and  Mansfield: 
small  gains  for  Pres.  Nixon  on  both.  He  won 
on  troop  cuts,  scored  on  TV  with  his  SALT 
announcement.  But  he's  still  a  long  way 
from  any  genuine  breakthrough  on  either, 
needs  substantive,  as  well  as  symbolic,  con- 
cessions from  Moscow. 

On  missiles,  Russia  must  bargain  offense 
&  defense  together.  If  she  tries  to  put  ICBM 
discussions  on  the  agenda  after  ABMs,  the 
talks  will  drag  on  endlessly,  the  new  climate 
vs411  {)eter  out. 

Moscow  must  also  stop  work  on  SS-9  super- 
mlsslle  systems.  If  she  goes  on  building  and 
deploying  the  25-Megaton  warheads,  U.S. 
plans  for  advanced  land  &  sea-borne  sys- 
tems win  also  continue. 

On  troop  cuts,  Moscow  must  similarly  fol- 
low words  with  deeds.  This  involves  3  condi- 
tions Russia  has  always  refused  to  meet: 

.  .  .  Pull  Soviet  forces  all  the  way  back  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  merely  shift  them  from 
one  part  of  EUist  Europe  to  another. 

.  .  .  Withdraw  more  troops,  and  do  it  faster, 
than  the  U.S.,  to  make  up  for  the  vastly 
greater  distance  of  the  U.S.  withdrawal. 

.  .  .  Allow  the  troop  pullbacks  to  be  In- 
spected and  verified. 

Note  that  these  are  NATO's  conditions,  not 
Just  the  U.S.'s.  They've  been  carefully  put 
together  over  the  past  three  years,  never 
been  deviated  from  In  replying  to  Russia's 
past  Initiatives.  Sec.  of  State  Rogers  will  be 
reminded  they're  still  applicable,  when  he 
gets  to  the  semi-annual  NATO  meeting,  later 
this  month. 

Russia  could  conceivably  be  ready  for  real 
concessions  now,  give  Nixon  the  break- 
through be  tried  to  talk  up  on  TV.  this  week. 
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Moscow's  low-key  handling  of  the  announce- 
ment makes  that  seem  dim. 

Most  likely,  •  period  of  slow.  hVLOen  prob- 
ings  lies  ahead.  Object  is  to  get  some  agree- 
ment with  Russia  before  any  conference, 
hopefully  use  the  new  atmosphere  for  all 
the  l)en€flts  It  may  yield. 

That  will  take  time,  maybe  more  than 
Co.-igress  can  abide.  Pres.  Nixon  has  won  his 
troops-ln-Europe  fight — but  at  a  price.  Con- 
gress ha.f  put  him  on  notice  to  negotiate  cut- 
backs with  Russia,  probably  faster,  with  more 
concessions  than  Nixon  thinks  healthy. 

//  Nixon  doesn't  produce,  Mansfield  will  be 
back  at  him.  the  cutback  battle  reopened, 
Nixon  accused  of  reneging  on  SALT.  Next 
time,  even  the  Burope-Flrsters  may  not  be 
able  to  save  him. 

Point  Is,  a  much  larger  crisis  in  foreign  af- 
fairs is  brewing.  Congress  wants  some  of  Its 
power  back  to  shape  foreign  policy,  will  keep 
pushing  all  sununer  to  get  It.  Nixon  went 
oa  TV  to  blunt  their  efforts.  This  week  he 
succeeded,  but  that's  only  for  now. 

[Protn  WMAI^TV,  Washington,  D.C., 
May  21,  1971) 

COMMENTART    OF   JoSEPH    McCArFRrr 

The  echoes  from  the  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
.Amendment  will  be  reverberating  for  a  long, 
long  time.  The  echoes  will  last  longer  than 
the  tangible  results,  and  those  results  will 
probably  oome  sooner  than  some  of  Mans- 
field's critics  are  willing  to  admit. 

The  cold,  hard  fact  Is  that  the  United 
States  troops  commitment  In  Exirope  will  be 
cut  back.  The  initial  cut  won't  total  the  one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  which  the  Senator 
sought,  perhaps  only  50  thousand,  but  the 
troops  are  going  to  come  out  and  they  will 
come  out  much  sooner  because  of  the  week's 
debate  on  the  Mansfield  Amendment. 

The  message  should  be  loud  and  clear  to 
the  White  House  and,  even  of  more  Impor- 
tance, to  Bonn,  Paris,  Rome.  London  and 
Madrid.  The  message  is  a  simple  one:  time's 
up.  were  closing  out  the  books  on  World 
War  n. 

The  message  was  clear  In  the  Senate  votes. 
but  the  message  is  even  clearer  from  the 
reaction  of  the  American  people  to  the  de- 
bate. 

Mike  Mansfield,  the  man  who  brought  this 
all  to  a  head,  has  received  more  than  five 
thousand  pieces  of  mail  on  the  troops  in 
Europe  issue.  Five  thousand,  and  of  this 
total,  thirty,  or  more  than  40  opposed  his 
position.  He  received  more  than  seventy-five 
telegrams  on  the  Issue  from  his  own  State 
of  Montana,  every  one  of  these  supported 
Mm. 

When  the  ratio  runs  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  sixty  to  forty,  the  score  Is  pretty 
lopsided. 

That  Is  the  message  which  comes  through 
from  the  fight  on  ttoe  Mansfield  Amendment, 
the  Administration  won  the  vote,  Mansfield 
won  the  Issue. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  21.  1971] 
New  Csacks  in  Cold  Was  Wall 

The  Russian  peril.  If  one  there  be.  has 
been  faced  on  three  fronts  In  the  last  couple 
of  days— In  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  to 
reduce  the  number  of  American  troops  In 
western  Europe  by  half  was  defeated;  In  Mos- 
cow, where  Soviet  Premier  Alexsel  N.  Kosygln 
Mid  Canadian  Premier  Pierre  Trudeau  signed 
s  pact  pledging  regular,  and  at  least  once-a- 
year,  conferences  on  any  differences  between 
the  two  countries;  and  at  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT),  where  President 
Nixon  yesterday  announced  "a  major  step  in 
breaking  the  stalemate  on  nuclear  arms  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Dalon." 


cxvn- 


The  last  of  the  developments  could  be  the 
most  important  of  the  three  even  though  the 
White  House  has  acknowledged  that  the  two 
sides  have  not  abandoned  their  basic  posi- 
tions which,  BO  far.  have  defined  lengthy  ef- 
forts for  an  agreement.  This  makes  Mr.  Nix- 
on's announcement  a  bit  confusing.  Bven  so. 
however,  the  agreement  to  discuss  a  limita- 
tion on  defensive  weapons  "to  create  more 
favorable  conditions  for  further  negotiations 
to  limit  all  strategic  arms"  Is  encouraging. 

On  the  Soviet-Canadian  pact  and  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  Mansfield  resolution.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  Senate  mood  Is  not  so 
different  from  the  Canadian  as  may  at  first 
appear.  The  Mansfield  proposal  was  defeated 
and  defeated  handsomely,  it  is  true.  But 
this  was  only  because  of  the  fortuitous  tim- 
ing of  last  week's  Russian  proposal  for  mutu- 
al withdrawal,  which  of  course  la  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  unilateral.  The  Senate  understand- 
ably drew  back  from  the  possibility  of  risk 
when  it  appeared,  at  a  timely  moment,  that 
the  Mansfield  purpose  might  be  accom- 
plished without  risk. 

Thus,  as  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  has  pointed 
out  In  the  Washington  Post,  "Sen.  Mansfield 
lost  the  battle  but  won  the  war."  His  amend- 
ment lost  by  the  sizable  vote  of  61  nays  to  36 
yeas,  an  extraordinary  number  of  yeas  in  the 
circumstances  and  a  clear  warning  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  the  Senate  Intends  to  re- 
sume Its  constitutional  function  In  US 
commitments.  A  majority  of  senators  was  on 
the  side  of  withdrawal  In  one  way  or  another, 
falling  only  to  unite  on  an  agreement  on  any 
specific  one  of  the  snbstltute  resolutions  that 
was  offered.  The  Mansfield  proposal,  coupled 
with  the  commitments  the  Administration 
had  to  make  to  defeat  It.  has  wrought  at  least 
the  appearance  of  a  welcome  change  from 
earlier  Administration  Indifference  to  current 
Administration  receptlveness  toward  the 
Russian  proposal  for  mutual  withdrawal. 

The  Mansfield  position  Is  not  only  that  the 
United  States  Is  dangerously  overextended  all 
over  the  world.  We  clearly  are.  with  more 
than  1.75  million  troops,  their  dependents 
and  civilian  workers  on  2,000  bases  In  more 
than  30  countries  at  a  cost  of  84.5  billion  a 
year — and  not  especially  welcome  anywhere 
except  where  we  pay  taxes  on  our  bases.  He 
Is  concerned,  also,  with  the  international 
tensions  which  are  Inevitable  when  opposing 
troops  confront  each  other  while  their  gov- 
ernments, for  the  sake  of  domestic  political 
mileage  and  escalating  defense  budgets, 
voice  mutual  fears  and  suspicions.  Mr.  Nixon 
himself  damped  down  some  of  these  with  his 
SALT  announcement. 

It  Is  in  the  Canadian-Russian  pact  that 
our  so-called  "little  brother  to  the  North" 
has  taught  us  a  diplomatic  lesson.  Just  as 
France,  one  of  our  NATO  affiliates,  did  last 
October  when  It.  too.  signed  a  pact  with 
Moscow.  This  is  that,  so  long  as  there  may 
be  mutual  gain  In  regularly  scheduled  con- 
sultations, It  Is  senseless  to  let  tensions  reach 
the  breaking  point  from  wblcb.  In  this  nu- 
clear era.  there  can  be  no  return.  But  here, 
again,  tensions  have  been  somewhat  relieved 
by  Mr.  Nixon's  SALT  announcement. 

The  Canadlan-BussUn  agreement  like  the 
Russian-French  agreement  before  It.  pledges 
regular  high-level  consultations  at  least  once 
a  year  on  all  matters  that  threaten  "friend- 
ship, good-nelghborllness  and  mutual  con- 
fidence." It  may  be  argued  that  these  are 
only  words,  and  this  Is  of  course  true.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  It  Is  better  (and  safer!) 
to  discuss  differences  as  they  arise  instead  of 
after  they  have  festered. 

It  is  argued  in  some  Washington  quarters 
that  Sen.  Mansfield  and  his  supporters — and 
mayt>e  France  and  Canada,  too — are  the  new 
isolationists.  But  a  divorcement  trom  the 
Cold  War  attitudes  and  warriors  of  the  past 
Is  not  isolation.  The  true  Isolationists  are 
those  who  do  not  yet  see  how  truly  isolated 
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we  would  be  If  Washington  were  to  continue 
tts  standofflshness  while  other  NATO  nations, 
as  Is  now  In  the  cards,  accept  Russia's  urgent 
Invitation  to  try  settling  differences  rather 
than  fighting  over  them. 

irtota  tbe  Norfolk  Vlrglnlan-Pllot,  May  ai. 
1971] 
A  Ptbrhic  Victort 
It    was    amidst    a    confetti    of    counter- 
proposals, amendments  to  amendments,  face- 
saving  language  and  such  that  the  Senate 
voted  against  a  cutback   of  the  American 
troops  In  Europe. 

On  the  basic  proposal,  the  amendment  at- 
tached to  the  draft  bill  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Democratic  Majority  Leader 
from  Montana,  to  halve  our  European  forces 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  vote  was  61  to 
36.  (Both  Senators  Byrd  and  Spong  voted 
with  the  majority  against  the  cutback.)  The 
outcome  represents  a  major  political  vic- 
tory for  Mr.  Nixon  and  for  the  elder  sUtes- 
men  whom  the  White  House  had  rallied  to 
its  side.  (The  list  Is  practically  a  roU-call 
of  the  Eastern  Establishment  emeriti,  re- 
calling Richard  Rovere's  tongue-in-cheek 
essay  on  the  Establishment's  existence:  "It 
seems  to  me  perfectly  clear,  for  example. 
that  the  E!stabllshment  has  never  found  a 
way  of  controlling  Congress.  Indeed,  there 
are  times  when  Congress  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  conspiracy  to 
louse  up  the  plans  of  the  Establishment.  .  .  .") 
If  Mr.  Mansfield  failed  to  force  a  cutback 
in  Europe  upon  the  White  House,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  something  that  few  observers  8U.s- 
pected  they  ever  would  witness.  He  man- 
aged to  bring  together  Dean  Acheson  and 
Leonid  Brezhnev  In  the  cause  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon;  neither  Is  normally  to  be  counted 
among  the  President's  friends. 

Indeed  it  was  Mr.  Brezhnev  who  doomed 
the  Mansfield  proposal  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  voiced.  With  the  Administration  crying 
in  Chlcken-Uttle  tones  that  unilateral  with- 
drawal would  end  hopes  of  negotiating  a 
mutual  pullback  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Brezhnev  called  for  starting  such  talks.  The 
Administration  spokesmen  then  were  able 
to  argue  against  the  cutback  by  looking  to 
the  negotiations  with  the  Russians. 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  victory  Is  Pyrrhic.  It  Is 
likely  that  Mr.  Mansfield  has  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Issue  to  the  bargaining  table. 
"If  the  climate  has  changed,"  Senator  Kank 
Church  (D-Idaho)  declared  In  the  debate, 
"it  is  because  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  put  forth  the  proposal." 

The  arguments  for  a  mutual  pull-hack  of 
American  troops  in  Western  E^irope  and 
Soviet  troops  in  Eastern  Europe  Is  persua- 
sive. The  cost  of  maintaining  more  than 
300.000  troops  in  Europe  Is  getting  to  be 
more  than  the  United  States  can  bear  com- 
fortably, and  the  notion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  overrun  the  West  no  longer  Is 
a  threat  that  the  Europeans  fear.  The  Amer- 
ican Army  In  Europe  Is  fat  in  the  military 
sense,  and  a  big  fat  luxury  In  the  political 
sense.   Cutbacks   are  overdue. 

As  for  the  Russians,  there  is  no  military 
threat  from  the  West.  The  noises  that  Jcdin 
Foster  Dulles  made  once  upon  a  time  about 
"liberating"  the  Eastern  European  satellites 
survive  only  In  the  occasional  rescMutlons 
that  Congress  passes;  the  reality  was  shown 
by  the  U.S.  response  to  uprisings  In  Hun- 
gary In  1956  and  In  Czechoslovakia  In  1968. 
The  Chinese  are  the  ones  who  have  the  Rus- 
sians scared  today,  and  tbe  E^remlln  has  Its 
own  reasons  for  wanting  to  normalize  the 
situation  m  the  West.  In  fact,  the  situation 
is  not  what  It  was  In  Stelln's  time,  or  even 
Khrushchev «  time,  and  neither  NATO  nor 
the  Warsaw  Pact  are  what  they  were:  The 
instruments  remain,  but  the  needs  and  pur- 
poses no  longer  reflect  the  reality  of  the  day. 
That  Is  not  a  pretty  reality,  as  Czechoslo- 
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vakla  reminds  us.  but  a  policy  should  b« 
baaed  upon  tbe  reality  that  is,  not  the  real- 
ity that  one  might  prefer. 

And  the  reality  of  the  Seventies  Is  that 
the  United  States  Is  overextended  through- 
out the  world  and  Is  beginning  to  retrench. 
The  American  people  aj«  war-weary  azKl 
world-weary  and  the  problems  that  we  have 
at  home  are  urgent.  Call  It  "neo-lsolatlon- 
Ism"  or  what  you  will,  the  consensus  tcae\gn 
policy  that  has  prevailed  In  the  United  States 
for  a  generation  Is  giving  way.  and  the  new 
consenstis  that  is  emerging  In  its  place  looks 
to  accommodation  not  only  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  even  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, the  unspeakables  of  yesteryear.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  noted  such  Is  both  the 
gospel  and  thrust  of  Mr.  Nixon's  foreign 
policy. 

For  the  Russians,  the  reality  of  the  Seven- 
ties Is  that  there  are  almost  a  billion  Chi- 
nese at  their  back  door  and  a  historical 
rivalry  that  cannot  be  wished  away  by  the 
doctrines  of  Lenin  and  Marx.  One  cannot 
predict  the  shape  of  events  to  come,  but  can 
predict  that  they  will  be  different  from  what 
we   have   known  in   the   postwar   years. 

In  short.  Mr.  Mansfield  has  lost  a  battle 
this  week,  but  he  Is  going  to  win  the  war. 
There  wUl  be  a  big  cutback  In  our  European 
forces  In  a  fairly  short  while. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  22,   1971] 

PuismiNTiAL  Powers  Vindicated 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  Senate's  crushing  rejection.  61  to  36. 
of  the  attempt  of  Democratic  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  to  force  a  reduction  of  American 
troop  commitments  in  Europe  by  legislative 
flat — thus  tearing  up  the  very  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  ratified  by  that  same  Senate — is  not  a 
victory  for  President  Nixon  only. 

It  Is  first  of  all  a  victory  for  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  solely  em- 
powers the  President  to  deploy  and  to  com- 
mand American  troops.  It  Is,  specifically,  a 
vindication — so  long  overdue  now — of  the 
proper  powers  of  any  President  as  com- 
mander In  chief. 

Secondly.  It  Is  proof  that  a  blparusan 
majority  of  the  Senate,  no  matter  how  far 
that  once  matchlessly  responsible  body  was 
of  late  years  been  the  voice  of  strident  dema- 
goguery  in  this  land,  is  nevertheless  still 
not  prepared  to  abandon,  unilaterally  and 
without  consultation.  Its  solemn  promise  to 
our  allies  In  Europe. 

Thirdly.  It  Is  a  message  that  will  truly  be 
heard  all  around  the  world,  by  friend  and 
foe  alike,  that  the  tireless  Senate  advocates 
of  a  "new  pwlltlcs,"  which  wants  an  America 
made  littler  and  littler,  have  at  long  last  been 
decisively  turned  back. 

Plnally,  It  la  the  moat  profound  repudiation 
of  a  Senate  party  leader  on  any  grand  Issue 
m  memory.  Even  In  a  Senate  full  of  the  most 
virulent  partisanship — this  because  about 
one  Democratic  member  in  three  Is  already 
running  against  President  Nixon  for  1972 — 
Mansfield  was  able  among  his  own  partisan 
colleagues  to  marshal  only  a  bare  nine-vote 
margin  out  of  an  aggregate  of  63  Democrats 
for  this  unexampled  aaaault  upon  this  na- 
tion's pledges  of  honor.  He  says,  defiantly, 
that  he  will  try  again.  Some  will  say,  with 
sadness  and  without  bitterness,  that  a  sensi- 
tive leader  whose  position  bad  been  so  deeply 
compromised  would  be  thinking  more  of 
stepping  down  than  of  stepping  up  this  at- 
tack upon  a  solemn  contract  signed  by  his 
own  country. 

To  be  sure,  on  the  same  day  of  Mans- 
field's defeat  the  Little  Americans  did  man- 
age to  destroy  the  supersonic  transport  proj- 
ect, thus  for  the  first  time  In  history  con- 
sciously voting  to  make  this  a  second-rate 
country  In  the  air — behind  the  Russians  and 
even  the  French.  Still,  undeniably  damaging 
though  all  this  may  be — and  is — It  Is  a  puer- 


ile triumph  for  the  new  Isolationists  as  con- 
trasted to  the  immense  defeat  they  have 
suffered  over  the  Issue  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Nor  can  the  Little  Americans  offer  a  sin- 
gle alibi  over  NATO.  In  the  beginning  they 
had  nearly  everything  going  for  them.  They 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  a  wide  and  almost 
hysterical  "antlmllltarlsm"  long  running  In 
the  Senate:  of  all  the  frustrations  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam;  and  of  the  extraordinary 
decision  of  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of  West 
Germany  to  open  an  attack  upon  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar  precisely  while  the 
NATO  debate  was  opening  In  the  Senate. 

This,  of  course,  was  very  heavy  water  upon 
Mansfield's  wheel,  since  It  Is  quite  true  that 
the  outflow  of  American  dollars  to  Europe 
has  put  us  in  a  difficult  position  and  a  good 
many  of  these  dollars  are  undeniably  going 
out  to  support  our  troops  abroad — and  espe- 
cially those  that  are  standing  there  to  help 
protect  Willy  Brandt's  Germany. 

Still,  the  Little  Americans  can  usually 
be  counted  up>on  to  let  their  conviction  of 
their  own  unique  rlghtness  and  righteous- 
ness make  them  lose  their  cool.  And  lose 
their  cool  they  did  in  their  sneering  conde- 
scension toward  the  bipartisan  group  of  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  Americans,  includ- 
ing former  Democratic  Presidents  Harry  Tru- 
man and  Lyndon  Johnson  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  John  Mc- 
Cloy  and  so  on,  who  came  forward  to  defend 
the  word  of  the  United  States.  (One  of  the 
very  littlest  of  the  Little  Americans  even 
sardonically  Inquired  whether  one  of  the 
greatest  public  servants  of  his  time,  Robert 
Lovett,  was  still  alive.) 

These  men  are  all  long  past  any  personal 
or  partisan  ambition:  and  the  way  they  were 
treated  cost  Mansfield  more  votes  than  he 
knows. 

Could  It  possibly  be  that  the  Senate  dT 
the  United  States  may  be  slowly  returning 
to  the  traditions  that  made  It  the  world's 
greatest  legislative  body? 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May  22, 
1971] 

Thi   Sin  at*   asv    NATO 

When  the  Senate  voted  this  week  not  to 
cut  US.  troop  strength  In  Europe  by  half. 
President  Nixon  got  a  victory — and  a 
warning. 

He  woiuld  be  well  advised  not  to  dwell  on 
the  victory  and  to  pay  attention  to  the 
warning. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  pleased  that  his 
all-out  counterattack  turned  back  Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  drive  to 
reduce  U.S.  troops  committed  to  NATO  from 
300.000  to  150,000  this  year. 

But  the  01-38  vote  against  the  Mansfield 
amendment  gave  notice  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  was  ready  to  gut  Ameri- 
ca's troop  contribution  to  NATO,  abruptly 
and  without  a  word  of  consultation  with  our 
traditional  allies. 

Moreover,  the  vote  would  have  gone  worse 
for  the  President  If  the  Kremlin  had  not 
unexpectedly  offered  to  talk  about  a  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  and  armaments  In  Cen- 
tral Europe.  This  gave  tSx.  N1x(mi  a  strong 
argument:  that  the  Senate  should  not  uni- 
laterally disband  forces  that  could  be  used 
In  negotiations  to  get  some  Red  Army  units 
moved  back  Into  Russia. 

The  debate  reflected  moods  that  seem  to 
be  growing  In  this  country — an  antlmllitary 
feeling,  a  weariness  with  foreign  burdens,  a 
belief  that  "prosperous"  NATO  allle*  are  not 
doing  their  fair  share.  And  It  was  clear  that 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  In  one  form  or 
another,  will  come  up  again — with  a  strong 
ohance  of  paasage. 

Mr.  Nlxoo'g  duty  la  to  prevent  such  a  blow 
at  our  principal  alliance.  NATO  kept  the 
peace  In  Europe,  where  the  last  two  world 
wars  started,  for  22  years  and  Is  stUl  essen- 


tial. If  the  allies  hang  together,  there  is  a 
chance  of  negotiating  a  decent  settlement 
with  Russia.  If  NATO  falls  apart,  after  the 
American  nig  U  pulled  out.  the  Kremlin 
will  gain  the  great  advantage  of  being  able 
to  deal  with  Its  members  one  by  ooa. 

The  President  should  make  It  clear  to  the 
allies  that  they  must  put  up  more  money  and 
manpower  for  their  own  defense.  Evidence 
that  NATO  Is  making  more  of  a  d^enae  effort 
would  make  the  American  people  more  will. 
Ing  to  keep  the  necessary  forces  In  ETurope.  It 
would  also  make  a  troop  thin-out  treaty  with 
the  Communist  bloc  more  likely. 

In  addition  to  pointing  up  the  dangers  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  EhiropeAn-securlty  policy,  the 
debate  cast  Interesting  light  on  prominent 
senators. 

J.  W.  Fulhrlght.  for  example,  the  neo-lsola- 
tlonlst  who  Inappropriately  heads  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  voted  for  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  He  ceaselessly  lectures  the 
White  House  that  It  must  consult  his  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  but  votes  to  cut 
forces  pledged  to  NATO  without  consulting 
Its  members. 

Among  the  Democratic  pre^dentlal  hope- 
fuls In  the  Senate,  three — ^Edmund  Muskle, 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Henry  Jackson— op- 
posed the  amendment  and  four — George  Mc- 
Oovem,  Edward  Kennedy,  Birch  Bayh  and 
Harc^d  Hughes — voted  for  It. 

Of  Che  latter  group,  we  fear  that  their  de- 
sire to  be  on  the  mod  side  of  an  Issue  Is 
equalled  only  by  their  willingness  to  risk 
undermining  this  country's  alliances. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Vlay  22, 
1971) 

NATO  Selt-Heup  PEEssvax 
Washington  theory  that  Senate  wrangle 
over  bringing  home  half  the  VS.  troops  sta- 
tioned In  EuTGpe  will  strengthen  XJB.  hand 
In  calling  for  Increased  Eiux^pean  contribu- 
tions to  NATO  forces  Is  headed  for  quick 
test. 

In  next  two  weeks,  NATO  defense  minis- 
ters meet  in  Brussels  and  NATO  foreign 
ministers  assemble  In  Lisbon. 

Altbo  Senate  defeated  troop  ctrt  proposal 
advanced  by  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield,  Mont.,  Secretary  of  9t&te  William 
Rogers  agrees  with  Sen.  Mansfield  that  d^ate 
will  help  convince  our  Biiropean  allies  they 
muM  do  more  to  keep  NATO  going  or  risk 
disastrous  VS.  cutbacks. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  22,  1971] 

SPAUU     AT     HOMX     Foacmo    U.S.     PtTBLIC    To 

Altkb  Thinkino 

WAaHiNCTON. — We  think  a  tremendous 
shift  of  public  attention  Is  now  going  on  in 
America  that  may  be  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  1970's.  There  are  fascinating  signs  of 
It  everywhere.  Right  In  the  midst  of  spraying 
the  first  hoee  on  Europe  and  Asta  we  have 
suddenly  notloed  sparks  shooting  \.rp  In  our 
own  neighborhood;  Hey.  whose  house  is  that? 
Hey,  help — It's  our  house. 

If  you  take  that  as  your  key  you  will  find 
a  grim  connection  between  some  of  the  oddest 
kinds  of  incongruities  In  American  news:  the 
Senate  turmoil  over  the  number  of  United 
States  troops  In  Europe,  say,  and  the  ghetto 
riot  up  In  Brownsville,  N.T.,  over  state  relief 
costs:  the  sickening  discovery  that  a  lot  of  our 
conscript  sons  In  VletD«m  are  becoming 
heroin  addicts  and  the  accelerating  deter- 
mination to  end  the  adventure  and  get  back 
to  h<Mne  affairs;  the  deep-seated  reluctcmoe  of 
most  Americans  to  g«t  mixed  up  In  the  Middle 
East,  along  with  the  shock  of  seeing  law-and- 
order  Democrats  In  sedate  Philadelphia  nomi- 
nate a  plstol-whlpplng  oc^  for  mayor. 

Is  the  connection  far-fetched?  Well,  we 
must  ameliorate  our  problems  at  home  or  go 
In  for  repression;  one  or  the  other,  there  ts 
not  much  time  to  obooae.  A  nation  that  has 
gradually  got  over-extended  abroad  is  sud- 
denly becoming  aware  of  brutal  problems  at 
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borne:  racial,  •oclal,  economic.  They  will  not 
wait. 

Take  hunger.  It  la  easier  to  visualize  It  in 
personal  terms.  "About  a  month  and  a  hall 
•go,'  Senatw  Walter f.  M^Miri^i^  (D.,  Minn.) 
told  the  McGovern  committee,  "I  went  to  a 
small  elementary  area  school  in  our  small 
ghetto  in  St.  Paul.  T^ey  had  a  splendid  cafe- 
teria and  a  very  balanced  meal,  a  warm  meal 
salad,  and  about  every  fifth  child  could  not 
afford  it.  One  child,  whom  I  will  never  forget 
as  long  as  I  live,  was  about  6  or  7  years  old. 
She  had  a  filthy  drees  on,  and  she  sat  at  this 
table  eating  a  chocolate  cookie  while  the 
other  children  ate  their  good  meal.  She  had 
a  little  dirty  bag  that  her  mother  had  sent, 
and  two  other  chocolate  cookies.  I  asked  the 
principal,  how  can  this  happen?  And  he  aald, 
"We  still  don't  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
lunches  when  the  families  can't  afford  It.'  1 
assume  there  are  millions  hke  her  in  the 
country,  that  sit  amidst  their  friends  at  lunch 
who  hav«  a  decent  meal  and  they  don't.  It's 
a  disgrace." 

That  hungry  kid  with  three  cookies  at 
school  repreeenta  America.  7%e  U.S.  has  8 
per  cent  of  the  worldlB  population  and  about 
half  the  worid's  resources  but  an  income  dis- 
tribution, as  noted  m  the  Bsterlys'  "Freedom 
ftom  Dependence"  (Public  Affairs  Press, 
Washington.  $6) .  that  awards  77  per  cent  of 
total  Income  to  the  top  hiOf  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  only  38  per  cent  to  the  lower  half. 

The  fact  Is.  America  ia  stingy.  As  the 
Swedish  economist,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  notes: 
"America  of  all  rich  countries  (is)  the  one 
which  has  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment, 
the  worst  and  biggest  slums,  and  which  is 
least  generous  in  giving  economic  security  to 
its  old  people.  Its  children.  Ita  sick  people 
and  its  Invalids." 

President  Nixon,  to  his  great  CT«dlt.  has 
Introduced  family  assistance  welfare  legisla- 
tion and  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D.. 
Ark.)  has  picked  up  the  ball.  There  Is  a  lot 
that  Is  wrong  with  the  Nixon  proposal  and 
the  Senate  may  kill  it  as  it  did  last  year, 
but  It  does  accept  one  revolutionary  con- 
cept, the  right  of  the  disadvantaged  poor  to 
basic  Income  maintenance.  Pretty  oommu- 
nlstic.  eh?  Here  is  how  one  man  put  it: 
"Every  man  has  the  right  to  life  and  to  the 
means  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
development  of  life;  these  are  primarily  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  rest,  medical  car*  and  fin- 
aUy  the  necessary  social  services."  I  may  not 
have  rendered  this  smoothly.  It  is  a  trans- 
laUon  from  the  LaUn,  Pacem  in  TerrU,  by 
Pope  John  ZXEII. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Benate  majority  leader 
U  t  kindly,  oourteotu  man.  Time  and  again 
be  has  argued  the  urgency  of  problems  at 
home  and  declared  that,  28  years  after  the 
war  ended,  the  VS.  does  not  need  half  a  mil- 
lion persons  in  Xurope — ^Including  depend- 
ents—with 7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  or 
even  123  generals.  Nobody  paid  much  atten- 
tion. Then  suddenly,  the  mouse  roared.  Mr. 
Mansfield  gave  the  White  House  a  terrible 
scare.  He  crisply  demanded  that  we  pull  out 
half  our  troops  in  Europe,  at  once.  now.  He 
caused  a  tremendous  commotion  and  he  left 
no  doubt  of  the  shifting  American  Interest 
from  problems  abroad  to  problems  at  home. 

This  Is  not  Isolationism.  It  is  merely  that 
what  happens  In  NATO  and  what  happens  in 
Brownsville  are  connected.  The  United  States 
cannot  be  the  staunch  defender  of  the  free 
world  If  Its  foundations  crumble  at  home. 
Europeans  might  aa  weU  know  that  the 
pendulum  Is  swinging,  and  that  the  long- 
suffering  Congress,  In  sour  revulsion  after 
six  years  of  executive  deception  and  arro- 
gance over  Vietnam,  is  In  the  mood  to  asert 
Itself.  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  wise  to  adjust 
policies  lest  the  pendulum  swing  too  far. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Saturday,  Mav  22, 

1971] 

Nixon's  Fokeign  Policies  Wiknino 

The  9and  Congress  is  concluding  a  week  of 

feverish  activity  on  Capitol  Hill,  dealing  with 


a  two-day  railroad  strike  which  threatened 
to  atnutyla  once  acatn  the  nation's  economy: 
with  the  Manaflald  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary draft  bill  which  would  have  cut  Amer- 
ican armMl  tanee  stationed  in  Europe  aa  part 
of  the  NATO  defenaea  against  Ootnmimlst 
aggreaslon  by  160,000  men,  and  with  the 
SST — by  denyUig  funds  for  its  continued 
construction  In  the  second  Supplemental 
Approprlatlona  BUL 

The  only  two  bUla  pewsd  by  the  Senate 
were  the  railroad  bill — which  settles  noth- 
ing— and  the  supplemental  approprlatlona 
bill  which  was  sent  to  conference  with  the 
House,  which  must  pass  on  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  railroad  bUl  keeps  the  railroads  In  op- 
eration for  another  four  months,  during 
which  it  la  hoped  the  roads  and  the  13,000- 
man  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  will 
be  able  to  settle  their  differences.  There  Is 
no  assurance  they  will,  and  there  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  another  strike  If  they  do  not.  The  rail 
unions  have  acquired  a  habit  of  oompelllng 
Congress  to  act  on  their  demands  for  in- 
creased pay  In  a  manner  favorable  to  the 
workers,  which  brings  In  Its  traU  boosts  in 
labor  costs  all  along  the  line,  and  increased 
Inflation. 

Nothing  win  cure  this  situation  until  the 
railroad  labor  laws  are  amended.  President 
Nhcon  submitted  to  Congress  two  years  ago 
legislation  Intended  to  bring  a  final  and  bind- 
ing agreement  between  the  roads  and  the 
rail  workers.  Nothing  was  done  about  his 
proposals  in  either  the  House  or  Senate. 

With  the  country  aroused  over  this  latest 
strike  after  having  been  tied  Into  a  knot  for 
two  days  by  a  union  of  13,000  members 
(there  are  more  than  half  a  million  rail- 
road workers  all  told) .  the  powers  that  be  on 
Capitol  Hill,  who  fear  labor  union  opposi- 
tion when  they  come  up  for  re-election,  say 
they  "will  do  something"  but  not  ri^t  away. 
They  suggest  that  they  should  wait  until 
the  country  and  the  Congress  cool  down  be- 
fore tackling  such  legislation. 

It  seems  clear  that  until  some  tribunal  is 
set  up  to  deal  with  labor  unions  and  man- 
agement In  strike  situations  which  threaten 
the  safety,  the  health  and  the  economy  of 
the  American  people,  there  will  be  no  cure 
for  these  evils.  This  goes  for  big  labor  unions 
and  big  business — one  with  the  strike  power 
and  the  other  with  the  lockout  power — ^in- 
cluding all  transportation  and  industrial  and 
farm  businesses. 

Another  way  to  get  at  these  ills  Is  to  enact 
and  enforce  strict  laws  against  political  cam- 
paign contributions  by  lab<H-  unions,  as  well 
as  by  business. 

It  Is  vital  to  the  nation's  defense  that  the 
bill  extending  the  military  draft  for  two 
years  be  enacted  Into  law  before  June  30, 
Its  expiration  date.  Many  proposals  to  amend 
the  biU  are  still  to  be  acted  upon.  Sen.  Rich- 
ard S.  Schwelker,  R-Pa.,  Is  one  proposing 
that  the  draft  be  extended  for  only  one  year, 
and  that  after  that  the  nation  rely  on  volun- 
teers to  keep  the  country  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself.  Despite  the  enticements  of- 
fered, experience  is  proving  a  voluntary 
enlistment  plan  won't  work.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  while  the  country  is  still  at  war 
In  Indochina  and  Is  threatened  with  war  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  Mid- 
dle East,  where  the  Arab  nations  seem  deter- 
mined to  wipe  Israel  off  the  map — with  an 
assist  from  Communist  Russia. 

The  amendment  to  the  draft  bill  offered 
by  Mike  Mansfield,  Democratic  leader  of  the 
Senate,  was  decisively  defeated.  61  to  38,  at 
President  Nixon's  request.  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans  opposed  the  amendment.  For- 
mer Presidents  Harry  8.  Truman  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  issued  statements  against  the 
amendment,  as  did  other  former  high  officials 
of  the  government. 

But  It  Is  obvious  that  Mansfield  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  and  the 
governments  of  the  NATO  nations  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  other  nations  should 
take  on  more  of  the  burden  of  keeping  up 


these  defenae  aramgementa.  Indeed,  so  rea- 
sonable la  this  demand  that  Manafield  may 
ask  for  and  obtain  another  showdown  on 
his  amendment,  or  a  modified  version  of  it. 

Nixon's  firmness  in  demanding  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  be  continued  until  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  capabel  of  «»An/Hng  on  their 
own  against  Hanoi  and  until  American  war 
prisoners  In  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
of  the  north  are  exchanged,  is  bearing  fruit. 

Without  Russia's  aid  to  Eboiol — the  ship- 
ment of  arms — It  has  been  clear  for  some 
time  that  the  Hanoi  government  would  have 
to  come  to  the  peace  table.  The  latest  move 
by  Russia  la  an  announced  agreement  to  dis- 
cuss a  limitation  of  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons as  well  as  of  defensive  nuclear  weapons. 
Heretofore  the  Russians  have  agreed  only  to 
dlsciiss  defensive  weapons.  It  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  would  bo  unwilling  to  let 
down  its  guard  by  agreeing  to  limit  our  de- 
fensive weapons  while  Russia  continued  to 
build  up  Ita  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 

If  we  have  such  an  agreement  with  Russia 
for  nuclear  weapons  as  now  Is  environed,  our 
military  "detenent"  would  ocmtlnue  to  help 
keep  peace  In  the  world. 

Nixon  fought  hard  for  an  appropriation  of 
funds  foe  eontlnulng  work  on  the  8ST,  be- 
lieving that  It  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  remain  a  worid  leader 
In  the  eonstmotlon  of  alrjAanee,  both  f<v 
civilian  travel  and  for  war.  He  succeeded  in 
the  House,  but  lost  In  the  Benwte.  and  the 
plan  to  allot  the  neoeeaary  funds  la  now  con- 
sidered dead.  Whether  It  will  ever  be  re- 
vived is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Strange 
things  happen  In  this  unpredictable  Con- 
gress. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
May  33, 1971  ] 

Tboop  WrrHDiAWAi. 
Dr.  Robert  R.  Bowie's  effort  to  discredit 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  for  reducing 
American  troops  in  Europe  Is  hardly  a  credi- 
ble performance.  Instead  of  dealing  concrete- 
ly with  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  sen- 
ator. Dr.  Bowie  has  resorted  to  generaUtlea 
and  suppositions  which  are  Incapable  of 
proof. 

For  example.  Dr.  Bowie  alleges  that  with- 
drawing a  portion  of  American  forces  would 
"deeply"  shake  "stability  In  Europe."  What 
Is  the  basis  for  this  sweeping  and  grim  pre- 
diction? Do  most  Europeans  share  Dr.  Bowie's 
concsmr  If  we  examine  the  budget  expend- 
itures of  the  Germans  and  other  NATO 
parUdpants  tat  military  defense,  which  are 
far  leas  than  what  they  are  capable  of  spend- 
ing, it  Is  cle«u-  that  they  do  nott  Indeed  a 
plausible  case  can  be  made  for  the  view  that 
the  American  occupation  has  now  become  a 
source  of  Instability  and  an tl -Americanism 
In  Europe. 

Dr.  Bowie  further  maintains  that  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals  "could  gravely  impair 
the  prospects  for  East-West  negotiations." 
No  proof  whatsoever  is  supplied  so  that  one 
must  accept  this  dim  picture  on  faith  In  Dr. 
Bowie's  Judgment.  However,  It  can  equally 
be  asserted,  on  the  basis  of  "faith,"  that  the 
opportunities  for  detente  In  Europe  would 
be  consideraMy  enhanced  by  the  Initiation 
of  troop  reductions.  His  contention  that  force 
cuts  In  Europe  "could  Jeopardize  the  chances 
for  progress  in  the  Middle  East"  Is  also  a 
purely  subjective  Judgment. 

The  cold  facts  are,  as  Senator  Mansfield 
has  brought  out,  that  our  NATO  allies  do 
not  want  to  measure  up  to  their  own  defense 
responsibilities  because  they  prefer  to  place 
that  burden  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  In  this  way,  they  are  able  to  en- 
Joy  a  most  profitable  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  while  the  American  dollar  is  subjected 
to  speculative  attacks  from  our  European 
friends — the  very  people  our  armed  forces  in 
Europe  cue  su];qx)eed  to  protect  against  the 
"menace"  from  the  East  I 

The  United  States  now  has  more  than  2.000 
bases  scattered  over  the  world  manned  by 
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1,750.000  military  personnel,  military  de- 
pendents and  Indigenous  workers.  There  are 
300,000  troops  In  Europe  plus  325,000  de- 
pendents and  128  generals.  Besides  these 
forces  there  are  over  7.000  nuclear  warheads 
In  the  area.  In  some  of  the  bases,  the  United 
States  Is  obliged  to  pay  land  taxes  for  the 
privilege  of  defending  our  European  allies. 

These  are  some  of  the  simple  truths  which 
cannot  be  refuted  by  the  tattered  rhetoric  of 
the  cold  war.  As  one  who  played  a  key  pole 
m  directing  the  cold  war  In  Germany,  Dr. 
Bowie  appropriately  falls  Into  the  category 
described  by  Senator  Mansfield  as  the  "old- 
timers,  all  the  guys  who  formulated  this 
policy  25  years  ago.  It  Juat  Illustrates  the 
generation  gap  In  our  policy." 

Dr.  Herbert  KatroMAN, 

Professor  of  History, 
Nassau  Community  College. 

NATO  .  .  .  The  PoLmcAi,  Weapon  of  the 

EASTKaN     ESTABLISHtCKirr 

The  recent  hassle  in  Congress  over  this 
country's  commitment  to  NATO  was  marked 
by  the  Eastern  EstabUshmenfe  ferocious  at- 
tack on  all  those,  such  as  Mike  Mansfield, 
who  dared  to  suggest  that  perhaps  Europe 
ought  no>t  to  be  a  private  American  preserve. 

Beyond  anything,  NATO  means  very  Big 
Business,  the  controlling  factor  in  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  American  multinational  cor- 
porations and  banks,  the  instrument  that 
guar.antees  division  rather  than  cohesion  In 
the  Common  Market,  the  political  weapon 
that  secures  for  American  capital  the  com- 
petitive edge  In  the  world  struggle  for  in- 
come and  wealth. 

The  Eastern  Establishment  Includes  that 
whole  complex  of  Wall  Street  bankers  and 
lawyers  who  keep  cropping  up  as  advisers  in 
every  Administration,  the  architects  of  the 
national  security  state  in  the  postwar  period, 
the  designers  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  Tru- 
man Doctrine  and  other  elements  In  the 
strategy  of  world  communist  containment. 

Historical  conditions  demanded  that  the 
Eastern  Establishment  be  heavily  European- 
oriented  In  their  International  outlook.  Un- 
easy that  Vietnam  was  creating  more  disrup- 
tion than  stability  In  its  empire,  this  group 
of  people  nevertheless  continues  to  label  ef- 
forts to  reduce  America's  expansive  world 
role  as  "Isolationist" 

The  preservation  of  NATO  is  the  Issue 
around  which  the  Eastern  Establlshmf.nt  re- 
mains most  solid.  It  likewise  remains  ardent 
supporter  of  foreign  aid  and  "development." 
especially  through  American-controlled  mtil- 
tllateral  agencies,  population  control,  free 
trade  and  whatever  international  mecha- 
nisms can  be  designed  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  flow  of  corporate  capital. 

The  New  York  Times  is  the  major  organ 
expressing  the  views  of  the  Eastern  Estab- 
llahment.  Its  board  of  dootors  containing 
names  8\ich  as  Eugene  R.  Black  and  George 
D.  Woods,  Investment  bankers  who  helped 
to  create  and  manage  the  several  Interna- 
tional development  agencies.  The  Times'  edi- 
torial policy  has  traditionally  taken  a  strong 
anti-Russian  line,  matched  only  by  Its 
hatred  for  dharles  de  Gaulle  who,  Uke  Mike 
Mansfield,  dared  to  suggest  that  American 
hegemony  in  Western  Europe  come  to  an 
end. 

In  Congess,  the  Elastern  Estahllahment  is 
well  represented  by  figures  such  as  Illinois 
Sen.  Charles  Percy  and  espyedally  Jacob  Jav- 
Its  of  New  York,  who  is  on  all  the  Important 
International  economic  and  foreign  policy 
committees.  Javlts,  having  devoted  his  entire 
career  to  opposing  all  Institutional  con- 
straints on  the  flow  of  American  corporate 
capital,  understands  very  well  the  kind  of 
financial  and  business  iinravelllng  that 
might  take  place  from  the  demise  of  NATO. 
It's  true,  of  course,  that  NATO  proponents 
see  the  organization  In  global  strategic  terms 
emphasizing    possible    Middle    Bast    conse- 


quences In  the  reduction  of  American  troops. 
Earlier,  attempts  were  made  to  bring  NATO 
into  the  Vietnam  war  and  create  a  multi- 
lateral image  there. 

But  Javlts,  In  addition,  shows  how  the 
antl-Communlst  stuff  Is  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg.  Arguing  against  the  Mansfield  troop 
cut  proposal  in  the  Senate  May  12.  Javlts 
said. 

"It  will  be  notice  to  Europe  that  the 
United  States  is  relinquishing  its  position 
In  Europe,  and  we  could  certainly  expect 
that  Europe  would  then  have  less  concern  for 
US  trade.  Investment  and  monetary  Inter- 
ests." 

What  Javlts  Is  talking  about  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  European  Common  Market, 
and  the  American  foreign  policy  Interest  of 
blocking  the  formation  of  the  kind  of  unifi- 
cation that  would  harm  the  growth  of  Amer- 
ican business  and  financial  enterprise.  The 
dismantling  of  NATO  has  much  less  to  do 
with  the  so-called  Russian  threat  than  with 
the  future  shape  and  content  of  the  Corn- 
men  Market.  The  timing  of  NATO  troop  cuts 
has  less  to  do  with  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  ne- 
gotiations than  with  the  pace  of  Common 
Market  negotiations  over  Its  enlargement 
and  openness  to  American  bvisiness  interests. 

Those  who  want  a  better  understanding  of 
these  interests  should  read  the  writings  of 
George  W.  Ball,  former  undersecretary  of 
state  and  now  with  Lehman  Brothers  in  New 
York.  The  powerful  growth  of  the  multi- 
national corporations  has  helped  to  sour 
American  support  for  trading  blocs  such  as 
the  Common  Market.  NATO,  In  effect,  is  de- 
signed to  help  create  George  Ball's  concept 
of  the  future  multinational  corporate  world 
community,  a  worldwide  corporate  state 
dominated  by  American  capital. 

I>avid  Deitch  is  a  Globe  staff  columnist. 

[Prom  the  National  Observer) 

White  House  Confident  Majob  Accords  Can 
Take  Soud  Shape  by  Year's  End 

(By  Jude  Wanniski) 

With  Soviet  Communist  Party  chief  Leonid 
Brezhnev  supplying  the  adrenalin.  President 
Nixon's  anemic  "era  of  negotiations"  has 
suddenly  revived.  In  the  past  several  days. 
Mr.  Brezhnev  twice  pumped  life  into  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  indicating  the  Russians  have 
decided  to  do  some  serious  bargaining  on 
critical  Issues. 

There  may  have  been  some  question  of 
Soviet  Intentions  regarding  the  first  gesture, 
when  Mr.  Brezhnev  invited  the  Western  pow- 
ers to  start  exploratory  talks  on  reductions 
of  troops  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe. 
But  there  were  few  doubts  last  week  at  the 
White  House  that  the  Russians  have  now 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  negotiations  In  a 
big  way.  Mr.  Nixon's  three-minute  address  to 
the  nation — revealing,  simultaneously  with  a 
similar  announcement  In  Moscow,  a  break  In 
the  long-stalled  nuclear-arms  talks  with  the 
Soviets — was  purposely  vague  and  restrained. 
Yet  because  of  the  nature  and  timing  of  the 
break,  the  White  House  is  confident  the  Rus- 
sians mean  business,  and  that  major  agree- 
ments may  be  taking  solid  shape  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Later  last  week.  Mr.  Nixon  talked  almost 
casually  about  the  two  governments  working 
"toward  agreement  in  this  field  to  be  Imple- 
mented sometime  this  year."  although  "some 
very  Intensive  negotiations  will  have  to  take 
place  to  achieve  our  goal." 

The  prospect  of  such  agreements  will  have 
an  immediate  effect  on  Washington  politics. 
The  developments  came  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Nixon's  global  strategy  was  undergoing  seri- 
ous attack  in  the  U.S.  Senate  precisely  be- 
cause It  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  any  place. 
Now  Mr.  Nixon  should  have  clearer  sailing  In 
Congress  for  his  foreign  and  defense  policies, 
at  least  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  And  at  the 
same  time,  the  political  seers  will  bid  up  his 


re-election  stock  for  1973.  One  reason:  If 
there  is  a  major  agreement  with  the  Russians, 
chances  of  «m  election-year  summit  meeting 
Increase. 

RKSISTINa    TKMPTATtOW 

Mr.  Nixon  already  owes  the  Kremlin  a 
thank- you;  the  Brezhnev  Invitation  to  the 
Western  powers  helped  the  President  beat  off 
a  wave  of  Senate  attacks  last  week  against 
his  strategy  In  Europe.  The  Administration 
expected  to  narrowly  beat  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  to  cut  the 
U.S.  troop  level  in  Europe  by  50  per  cent,  to 
150.000  from  300,000.  But  after  the  Brezhnev 
offer  to  negotiate  mutual  withdrawals,  sena- 
tors otherwise  tempted  by  the  Idea  of  uni- 
lateral U.S.  troop  withdrawals  edged  away 
from  the  Mansfield  amendment.  It  lost,  61 
to  36. 

The  break-through  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT) ,  which  began  In 
November  1968,  wais  of  course  a  bigger  plum 
for  the  Administration.  For  a  year,  the  talks 
had  been  deadlocked.  The  Russians  insisted 
on  Imiltlng  a  first  agreement  to  aatlbalUstlc 
missiles  (ABM)  and  other  defensive  weap- 
ons— those  that  cannot  strike  the  adversary: 
tlie  United  States  Insisted  that  any  agree- 
ment cover  some  offensive  weapons,  and  that 
the  talks  cover  a  "mix"  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons. 

The  Administration's  reasoning  Is  that 
only  a  mixed  agreement  would  assure  the 
United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
intentions  of  seeking  a  clear  nuclear  supe- 
riority. If  defenses  alone  were  fixed  by  agree- 
ment, the  Administration  reasoned,  the 
Soviets  could  continue  their  rapid  expansion 
of  offensive  weaponry  with  their  planning  no 
longer  complicated  by  U.S.  defensive  tactics. 

In  the  agreement  announced  by  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow,  the  Russians  have  now  con- 
curred in  principle  that  an  agreement  will 
contain  a  mix.  Now  that  this  framework  has 
been  established,  the  White  House  expects 
that  negitiatlons  will  accelerate. 

The  belief  here  is  that  the  Soviets  may 
now  agree  to  place  limits  on  land-based 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  Their  276 
S&  9  missiles,  plus  60  SS-9  sites  under  con- 
strut  "Ion.  have  been  the  basis  for  U.S.  fears 
that  the  Russians  may  be  thrusting  toward 
clear  nuclear  superiority.  Presumably  the 
United  States  will  be  willing  to  deal  on  the 
short-range  tactical  weapons  In  Europe, 
which  have  been  the  Soviets'  chief  concern. 
This  dealing  would  take  place  as  part  of 
the  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  talks  that  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev Is  anxious  to  get  going. 

Mr.  Nixon's  televised  statement  was 
clearly  designed  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
and  the  ICremlln  met  halfway:  The  two 
governments,  he  said,  "have  ngceod  to  con- 
centrate this  year  on  working  out  an  agree- 
ment for  the  limitation  of  the  deployment 
of  antlballlstic  missiles  systems  (ABMs). 
They  have  also  agreed  that,  together  with 
concluding  an  agreement  to  limit  ABMi. 
ihey  will  agree  on  certain  measures  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  offensive  strategic 
weapons." 

ORDERS   TO    GET   SERIOtja 

This,  though,  Is  precisely  the  framework 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  Insisted  upon.  Though 
this  agreement  is  still  a  long  way  from  an 
arms-control  pact,  It  is  still  the  first  concrete 
Indication  that  Mr.  Brezhnevs  recent  peace 
offensive  is  genuine.  Beginning  at  the  24th 
Soviet  Party  Congress  in  March,  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev has  been  conciliatory  both  to  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Western  powers.  Last 
month,  senior  Soviet  officials  reported  pri- 
vately that  they  had  been  ordered  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  on  outstanding  differences 
with  the  West.  In  his  invitation  to  negotiate 
on  Central  Europe,  Mr.  Brezhnev  said  the 
Soviet  Union  would  do  everything  It  can  "to 
achieve   the   strengthening   of    the  peaceful 
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coexistence  of  states,  regardless  of  their  aoclal 
system." 

Among  both  supporters  and  critics  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  approach  to  the  Soviets,  the  specula- 
tion in  the  Capital  is  that  the  Brezhnev  peace 
offensive  is  an  outgrowth  of  two  Soviet  prob- 
lems: internal  economic  difficulties  and  the 
nagging  threat  along  Its  4,000-mlle  border 
«-ith  China.  The  Soviets  would  like  to  divert 
some  defense  spending  to  the  domestic  sec- 
tor, and  since  they  cannot  risk  weakening 
their  eastern  defenses,  a  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reduction  In  Europe  Is  the 
answer. 

The  speculation  may  be  Imprecise,  but  as 
long  as  It  Is  part  of  the  working  assumption 
here  It  Is  important.  The  differences  occur 
over  how  this  situation  should  be  exploited. 
The  Administration  counsels  firmness,  pa- 
tience, and  the  promise  of  generous,  good- 
faith  arrangements  with  the  Soviets:  when 
the  fruit  ripens.  It  will  fall  from  the  tree. 

Nixon  critics  argue  that  the  fruit  Is  already 
ripe  but  because  of  White  House  stubborn- 
ness it  is  withering.  They  counsel  unilateral 
concessions  to  show  U.S.  good  faith.  And  at 
least  until  last  week  they  had  urged  Mr. 
Nixon  to  take  a  SALT  agreement  covering 
only  defensive  weapons. 

In  the  Senate  attack  on  Mr.  Nixon's  pol- 
icy in  Europe,  Idaho  Democrat  Frank 
Church  and  Mr.  Manafield  were  most  ex- 
plicit in  making  this  arg^ument.  "For  those 
who  say  that  we  must  take  no  unilateral 
step,"  declared  Mr.  Church,  "I  suggest  that 
the  record  shows  that  unilateral  action  pru- 
dently taken  has  led  to  successful  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union."  He  pointed  to 
President  Kennedy's  initiative  In  ceasing  at- 
mospheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  step 
that  led  to  the  limited  test-ban  treaty. 

"unkage"  stbatbgt 

Senator  Mansfield  maintained  that  the 
Soviets  Eire  so  eager  to  pull  troops  out  of 
Europe  and  station  them  on  their  frontier 
with  China  that  they  would  do  Just  that  If 
the  umted  States  unilaterally  withdrew 
150.000  troops  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO) .  "I  suggest  such 
a  cut  on  our  part  would  act  as  effectively 
to  obtam  this  end  as  would  any  force  re- 
ductions reached  mutually  through  long 
drawn-out  negotiations." 

Administration  strategists  grant  that  Mr. 
Mansfield  may  be  exactly  right,  but  that  It 
is  not  the  objective  of  U.S.  policy  to  find  the 
quickest  way  to  relieve  the  Soviet  Union's 
Internal  problems. 

The  objective  Is  to  bring  about  Soviet 
pacifism  along  a  broad  front,  including  not 
only  the  NATO- Warsaw  pact  face-off  in 
Europe,  but  also  in  the  SALT  talks,  the  four- 
power  Berlin  talks,  and  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  White  House  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  there  can  be  no  agreement  on  E^iropean 
force  reduction  unless  there  is  also  a  SALT 
agreement,  but  It  makes  it  clear  enough  that 
a  SALT  pact  would  put  the  NATO  alliance  in 
a  much  more  relaxed  and  forttocomlng  frame 
of  mind  regarding  Central  Europe.  This,  more 
or  less,  is  the  nub  of  the  President's  "linkage" 
strategy,  a  policy  that  encourages  this  broad- 
front  negotiation. 

It  was  because  the  White  House  saw  the 
Mansfield  amendment  as  a  potentially  crip- 
pling blow  at  its  linkage  strategy  that  Mr 
Nixon  pulled  all  the  stops  In  defeating  It. 
Pormer  Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson  Is- 
sued statements  Inveigling  against  the 
amendments.  U.S.  ambassadors  all  over  E^i- 
rope  lobbied  senators  by  transatlantic  tele- 
phone. Mr.  Truman's  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
.\cheson.  roused  himself  to  denounce  the 
move.  So.  too.  did  President  Kennedy's  Under- 
secretary of  State.  George  W.  Ball,  who  was 
all  over  Capitol  Hill  fighting  the  Mansfield 
measure. 

Not  that  an  the  Democrats  who  supported 
Mr.  Nixon  did  so  as  a  testimonial  to  his  link- 


age strategy.  On  the  contrary,  most  were 
concerned  only  that  passage  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  cripple  NATO  and  encour- 
age the  European  allies  to  turn  away  from 
the  United  States  toward  accommodations 
with  the  Soviets.  Two  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial hopefuls,  Edmund  Muakle  of  Maine  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  have  stead- 
fastly urged  the  President  to  accept  a  de- 
fense-only «)greement  at  SALT.  Yet  last  week 
they  were  In  the  Administration's  corner  In 
oppK>8lng  the  Mansfield  move.  Senator  Muskle 
said  almost  nothing  during  the  debate.  But 
Mr.  Hiunpbrey  pitched  in  with  enthusiasm, 
and  In  wanning  to  the  debate  appeared  to 
become  a  fuU-fiedged  advocate  of  linkage: 

"I  do  not  believe  In  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, not  If  it  means  disarming  at  the  risk 
of  our  security  and  the  security  of  our  al- 
lies," he  said.  It  was  a  comment  that  brought 
a  warm  smile  to  the  face  of  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  of  MassachVLsetts,  a  Mansfield  sup- 
porter. Continued  Mr.  Humphrey:  "I  am  not 
here  pleading  for  President  Nixon.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  pleading  for  a  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  will  preserve  peace, 
that  will  arrive  at  negotiated  settlements, 
that  will  reduce  nuclear  arnuunents.  .  .  ." 

After  the  Nixon  announcement  on  the 
SALT  talks,  Mr.  Humphrey  Issued  glowing 
statements  of  "a  major  breakthrough."  Sup- 
porters of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton, the  only  Democratic  Presidential  hope- 
ful who  has  defended  the  Nixon  position  on 
the  SALT  talks,  fumed  that  Senator  Hum- 
phrey "Is  trying  to  make  believe  he  never 
pushed  the  other  way." 

Though  this  kind  of  Presidential  poll- 
ticklng  played  a  small  role  In  the  Senate 
debate  last  week,  the  most  Important  factor 
that  saved  Mr.  Nixon  from  any  troublesome 
votes  was  this:  Although  most  senators  were 
eager  to  show  annoyance  with  the  NATO 
allies  for  not  paying  more  of  the  NATO  costs, 
a  majority  could  not  agree  on  the  degree  of 
indignation  appropriate. 

Indeed,  practically  the  entire  Senate  feels 
this  Indignation,  and  only  the  broader  for- 
eign-policy considerations  kept  senators 
from  expressing  It.  The  argument  Is  that 
while  the  United  States  pays  $14  billion  to 
maintain  Its  NATO  commitments.  Including 
a  net  loss  of  91.5  billion  In  the  balance  of 
payments  on  these  commitments  alone,  the 
other  14  NATO  allies  skimp  on  their  commit- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  blame  the 
United  States  for  causing  their  monetary 
problems. 

Ohio  Republican  William  Saxbe  put  forth 
the  most  colorful  version  of  this  argument: 
"We  were  the  No.  1  country  to  emerge  from 
World  War  n.  We  had  money  sticking  out  of 
all  our  pockets.  Japan  and  Germany  were 
completely  financially  broken.  We  had  Ideas 
that  we  could  afford  to  do  all  these  things, 
anywhere  In  the  world.  So  we  were  the  big 
spender  that  picked  up  the  check  every 
time  It  came  around."  Now.  he  says  em- 
ployment is  so  high  In  Germany  that  they 
have  to  import  3,000.000  workers.  And  In 
Japan,  there  are  several  Jobs  for  every  high- 
school  graduate.  Yet  In  the  United  States 
there  Is  unemployment,  distress,  poverty. 
"What  we  are  still  doing,  though.  Is  walk- 
ing around  Europe  with  the  'big  spender" 
sign  in  front  and  'kick  me'  sign  on  the  back." 

This  message  came  through  loud  and  clear, 
both  to  the  European  press  corps  and  Eu- 
ropean diplomatic  corps  In  the  Capital.  They 
know  that  Mr.  Nixon  restrained  the  Senate 
last  week,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  It  a 
year  from  now.  Whether  or  not  there  are 
successful  negotiations  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations,  Western  Europe  Is  aware  that 
Washington  has  grabbed  for  the  last  check. 
That's  all  Senator  Mansfield  was  trying  to  do. 
and  though  his  amendment  lost,  his  purpose 
was  served. 

For  Mr.  Nixon,  this  was  the  added  fillip 
to  a  week  of  immensely  satisfying  develop- 


ments. He  got  his  imtlal  SALT  understand- 
ing out  of  the  Russians.  He  foreign  policy 
survived  a  week  of  Senate  attacks,  and  as  a 
result  Is  firmer  than  ever.  The  Democratic 
Presidential  hopeful  divided  a  half-dozen 
ways.  And  the  NATO  allies  got  an  earful  of 
overdue  Invective.  This  the  President  can 
publicly  disavow — but  if  he  wishes  can  pri- 
vately applaud. 


[Prom  the  BUUngs  Gazette,  May  23,   1971] 

Mansfieij)  Mat  Have  Woic  Battle 

(By  D.  W.  Bowler) 

The  man  from  Montana,  Sen.  Mike  Mans- 
field, lost  a  skirmish  this  past  week  when  the 
UJ5.  Seriate  turned  down  his  proposal  to  cut 
In  half  U3.  tjxx^js  in  Europe. 

He  may  have  won  a  battle,  even  a  war. 

When  Mansfield  rocked  the  boat,  rattled 
the  cage  and  again  challenged  the  status  quo 
In  Europe,  he  set  forces  in  motion  that 
needed  stirring. 

The  war  has  been  over  in  Europe  for  26 
years.  The  U.S.  taxpayers  has  been  paying 
through  the  nose  for  26  years  to  keep  the 
status  quo. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  countries  of  west- 
ern Europe,  the  free  world  we  like  to  call  it, 
have  been  getting  nothing  but  fat.  The  free 
has  been  from  us  to  them. 

We  are  told  It  Is  in  our  national  Interest.  It 
Is,  to  a  point. 

It  was  especially  In  our  national  Interest 
to  keep  western  Europe  free  at  a  time  when 
Russia  was  moving  Into  Its  Slavic  spheres  of 
Interest  and  a  few  others. 

The  U.S.  held  the  nuclear  threat  umbrella 
over  western  Europe  while  those  nations  re- 
covered from  the  ravages  of  wax.  America  not 
only  stood  off  the  Russian  threat,  real  or 
otherwise,  but  also  primed  the  economic 
pump. 

We  went  beyond  that.  We  helped  the  Ger- 
man mark  get  hard  while  the  dollar  got  soft. 

As  columnist  Frank  Getleln  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  writes: 

"It  happened  In  a  great  part  as  a  result  of 
the  smashing  defeat  of  the  Germans  In  World 
War  n,  which  forced  them  to  rebuild  their 
industry  from  scratch,  and  to  get  newer  and 
better  systems  than  ours.  This  process  was 
helped  along  enormously  by  the  Marshall 
Plan,  but  the  final  push  was  certainly  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  American  troops  to  pro- 
tect Germany  from  what  once  was  considered 
a  threat  of  Russian  attack. 

"Since  Germans  in  arms  give  most  Euro- 
peans the  willies — as  In  Kaiser  WUIle,  rather 
than  as  In  Willy  Brandt — the  Americans  took 
over  the  German  defense,  pumping  in  dollars 
and  leaving  the  defeated  Germans  free  to  ac- 
centuate the  poaitlve  in  industry  while  the 
conquertng  freedom  forces  poured  their 
money  down  the  rat  hole  of  military  expendi- 
tures." 

Getleln  calls  Mansfield's  move  "the  most 
sensible  thought  anyone  has  had  about 
either  the  dollar  crisis  or  the  crisis  of  the 
American  military  presence  in  Europe." 

The  Europe  of  today  is  not  the  Europe  of 
20  years  Eigo. 

Solid  proof  of  this  comes  from  Italy's  con- 
servatives. Tempo,  Rome's  leading  rlghtwlng 
dally,  editorializes : 

•Mike  the  Terrible  has  asked  that  U.S. 
troops  be  halved,  causing  a  terrible  stink  .  .  . 
But  the  Mansfield  bill  Is  not  to  be  written  off 
so  casually.  We  Europeans  at  least,  who  are 
loaded  with  money.  Industries  and  man- 
power, had  better  start  taking  notice  that 
an  ever-growing  number  of  American  tax- 
payers are  getting  fed  up  with  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  defense  of  nations 
that  are  opulent  in  every  field  .    .    . 

"Soon  or  later  the  proposals  of  Mansfield 
may  spread  around  over  there  and  win  a 
majority.  And  we  shouldn't  be  surprised  or 
get  worked  up  about  It. 

"The  real   problem   Is  In   putting   to  our- 
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selves  urgently  the  question  why  a  people 
numbering  2S0  million,  with  %  unined  cul- 
ture, a  history,  a  military  experience,  a 
scientific,  technological  and  industrial  estab- 
lishment that  is  the  oldest  and  the  finest  in 
the  world,  why  it  can't  defend  Itself  with  Its 
own  forces?  Why  does  it  have  to  be  defended 
by  these  extremely  costly  American  divi- 
sions?" 

Quite  naturally,  the  Italian  diplomat  who 
has  been  NATO  secretary  general  for  seven 
years  does  not  agree  with  his  conservative 
Roman  countrymen. 

Even  in  Russia,  notice  Is  being  taken  of 
the  man  from  Montana's  prodding. 

Premier  Koeygin  noted  in  his  talks  with 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  of  Canada  that 
"much  attention  is  paid  today  to  the  prob- 
lem of  troop  and  arms  reductions.  In  cer- 
tain countries,  animated  discussions  are 
going  on  on  this  score." 

That  Is  quite  an  understatement  when  one 
considers  the  ghosts  of  past  policies  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  hauled  into  the 
Congressional  skirmish  to  stop  Mansfield's 
try. 

The  action  also  split  forces  without  regard 
to  party  lines  In  Congress.  It  seemed  that 
everyone  tried  to  get  Into  the  act  with  an 
amendment  of  his  own,  or  at  least  a  com- 
ment. 

Sen.  Oeorge  Aiken  of  Vermont,  a  Repub- 
lican, took  issue  with  the  administration  by 
saying: 

"I  thought  the  Nixon  Doctrine  envisaged 
predicating  our  actions  more  on  the  willing- 
ness of  others  to  take  responslWlity  them- 
selves, and  less  on  a  unilateral  assumption  of 
responsibility  on  our  part, 

"I  thought  this  was  the  heart  of  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  policy  I 
have  supported.  Yet  here  we  see  the  Presi- 
dent mobilizing  old  advocates  of  old  causes, 
not  to  buttress  his  actions  in  Southeast  Asia 
where  he  so  badly  needs  support,  but  to 
champion  the  status  quo  In  Europe,  for 
which  these  same  advocates  planted  the 
seeds  nearly  a  generation  ago  ...  (I  won- 
der) If  this  makes  the  new  foreign  policy 
more  believable  or  whether  it  will  create  a 
new  wave  of  disbelief  In  our  government 
pronouncements." 

Mansfield's  pot-stirring  also  prodded  the 
Nixon  Administration  Into  taking  a  second 
look  at  a  suggestion  made  more  than  six 
weeks  ago  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  chief. 

Brezhnev  said  March  30  he'd  like  to  talk 
with  the  VS.  about  a  balanced  force  re- 
duction on  both  sides  In  Central  £uroi>e. 

After  Mansfield's  move,  the  U.S.  secretary 
of  state  and  VS.  ambassador  to  Moscow  took 
the  time  to  find  out  If  the  Kremlin  was  seri- 
ous. 

So,  much  as  the  Mansfield  amendment  was 
viewed  with  alarm.  It  did  accomplish  three 
things: 

1.  The  troop  issue  in  Bxirope  is  moved  off 
dead  center  into  possible  beneficial  «u:tlon. 

a.  Opulent  Europe  realizes  It  may  before 
too  long  have  to  pay  for  Its  own  defenses. 

3.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  of  helping  those  who 
help  themselves  Is  put  to  a  test. 

Tup,  the  mild-mannered  man  from  Mon- 
tana caused  quite  a  fuss  when  he  Introduced 
an  amendment  that  questions  why  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  "a  foreign  army  to  be  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
World  War  11." 

Oh,  yes,  Mansfield's  previous  profession — 
he  was  a  professor  of  history. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sunday. 
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Wkxk   or   HxsToaic   Chance 

Moments  In  history  of  striking  Importance 

to  the  world  generally  can  be  discerned  only 

long  afterwards  unless  one  ^>eaks  of  a  critical 

election,  say.  or  the  first  man  on  the  moon. 


Nonetheless  It  Is  worth  the  risk  of  saying  that 
last  week  may  very  well  turn  out  to  have  been 
of  key  Import. 

Three  events  were  striking:  the  dialogue 
In  Parts  between  French  President  Pompidou 
and  British  Prime  Minister  Heath  on  BrlUln 
Joining  Europe;  the  movement  by  Moscow 
and  Washington  toward  a  resolution  ol  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  and  the  move- 
ment by  the  two  superpowers  and  their  allies 
toward  a  beginning  of  talks  on  reduction  of 
armed  forces  and  armaments  In  Central 
Europe. 

Taken  together,  these  events  relate  to  a 
reordering  of  the  Western  Alliance  and  a  re- 
structuring of  the  East- West  relationship. 
The  three  events,  of  course,  do  not  stand 
alone.  Subsidiary  but  of  great  Importance 
were  the  Senate  votes  on  the  Mansfield  pro- 
posal to  trim  the  American  troop  level  In 
Western  Europe,  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau's  declaration  in  Moscow  of  Increased 
independence  of  the  United  States  whUe  re- 
maining within  the  NATO  alliance,  and  the 
continuing  East-West  effort  to  resolve  the 
Berlin  Issue  on  which  depends  the  late  of 
West  German  Chancrtlor  Brandt's  Ostpolltlk, 
or  effort  at  reconciliation  with  the  East. 

This  In  sum.  Is  a  vast  canvas  depicting 
great  efforts  to  wind  up  the  loose  ends  of 
World  War  n  and  to  create  a  new  frame- 
work for  international  life.  And  It  Is  strik- 
ing that  central  to  much  of  this  effort  is 
the  attempt  to  control  the  nuclear  weapons 
that  sprang  from  that  war  so  that  a  human 
holocaust  can  continue  to  be  avoided. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  effect 
on  America  and  on  Its  relations  to  the  world 
of  the  Indochina  venture.  Most  of  our  Ills, 
foreign  and  domestic,  are  laid  at  Its  door. 
There  is  truth  In  all  that  but  It  Is  not  the 
whole  story. 

While  nothing  Is  foreordained  In  human 
relations  and  man  does  have  charge  of  his 
fate,  there  is  a  cyclical  aspect  to  It  all  If 
history  teaches  anything.  One  does  not  have 
to  pigeonhole  history  neatly  In  the  Toynbee 
manner  to  see  this,  either.  Thus,  It  seems  to 
me,  the  fiow  of  history  mentioned  above 
most  likely  would  have  taken  place  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Indochina  affair.  The  timing  prob- 
ably would  have  been  different,  however. 
Indochina  simply  impelled  events  and  deep- 
ened the  pressures  for  change. 

History,  too,  moves  In  Jerks  and  while  the 
matters  now  in  motion  are  Interrelated  they 
are  not  likely  to  come  to  consummation  at 
any  single  time.  Britain  may  "enter"  Europe 
on  a  specific  date  but  that  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  creation  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe  which  may  be  generations  away  If  It 
comes. 

The  two  arms  control  Issues  are  still  far 
from  resolved.  Indeed,  the  best  hope  In  each 
case  Is  for  Initial  steps,  for  a  sense  of  momen- 
t\mi,  for  at  least  a  slight  lessening  of  mutual 
suspicions,  especially  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  Napoleons  time  nationalism  foid 
xenophobia  has  been  a  dominant  force, 
stronger  than  the  dreams  of  men  for  a  more 
rational  relationship  between  peoples.  The 
perils  of  war,  as  In  World  War  n  and  In  the 
subsequent  post-war  period,  diminish  such 
feelings,  but  as  nations  escape  the  fear  of 
human  and  national  extinction  nationalism 
asserts  Itself  again. 

In  this  age  of  nuclear  technology  the  peril 
In  this  Is  greater  than  ever  before  In  human 
history.  For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  even 
the  equally  siisplclous  men  In  the  Kremlin 
and  the  White  House  are  Impelled  to  try 
and  try  again  to  bridge  the  gap  lest  they  face 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  Armageddon. 

The  technologically  and  economically  ad- 
vanced socieUes  of  today  are  in  a  period  of 
rising  expectations  that  man  can  master  his 
environment  and  that  he  must  do  so.  It  is 
a  time  when  single  citizens  and  citizens  in 


groups  feel  strong  enough  to  push  those 
who  rule  them.  In  democratic  or  totalitarian 
societies,  to  try  harder. 

Last  week,  then,  was  on  the  whole  a  hope- 
f\U  moment,  one  worth  a  cheer  or  two.  But 
the  chores  ahead  are  massive,  the  struggle 
for  fulfillment  never  ending. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sunday, 
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FLcxiBnjTT   Orrs   Resttlts 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

It  was  a  great  week  for  presidential  leader- 
ship. With  a  Uttle  show  of  fiexlbUlty,  Mr 
Nixon  asserted  his  control  over  dealings  be- 
tween Washington  and  Mosoow. 

In  the  process  he  stole  the  arms  control 
Issue  from  his  liberal  critics  and  girded  him- 
self against  a  possible  counterattack  rrom 
the  right.  He  thus  put  himself  in  position 
to  come  on  strong  as  a  peace  candidate  In 
1972. 

The  big  development,  of  course,  was  the 
Joint  Soviet-American  statement  on  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks.  Mr.  Nixon  had 
previously  insisted  that  there  had  to  be  an 
intimate  connection  between  an  agreement 
on  defensive  weapons,  notably  the  antlbal- 
llstlc  missile  (ABM)  and  offensive  weapons. 

The  Russians  favored  an  agreement  that 
gave  priority  to  a  limitation  on  the  ABM. 
Leading  Democrats  asserted  that  the  Presi- 
dent should,  if  necessary,  take  an  ABM  agree- 
ment only.  It  looked  as  though  Mr.  Nlzon 
had  boxed  himself  In. 

Behind  the  scenes,  however,  the  President 
initiated  diplomatic  moves  to  take  himself 
out  of  the  box.  These  moves  bore  fruit  in 
the  announcement  made  simultaneously  In 
Washington  and  Moscow  last  Thursday. 

Basically  all  the  agreement  provides  Is  that 
the  arms  control  talks  can  go  forward.  What 
the  continuing  negotiations  will  yield  by  wa^ 
of  results  is  not  clear. 

But  the  connection  between  drfensive  and 
offensive  missiles  which  the  aulmlnlstratlon 
had  prevlotisly  stressed  so  hard  has  been 
thinned  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  agree- 
ment announced  last  week  provides,  with 
exquisite  vagueness,  that  the  Big  Two  "will 
agree  on  certain  measures  with  respect  to 
the  limitations  of  offensive  strategic 
weapons." 

In  the  background  briefings.  White  House 
officials  came  off  the  emphasis  on  the  big 
Soviet  missile,  the  SS-B,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  the  Justification  for  an  Insistence 
on  tying  offensive  to  defensive  weapons  in 
any  agreement.  Hints  are  now  being  put 
about  that  the  new  Russian  holes  which  the 
Pentagon  claimed  were  being  dug  for  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  8S-9  have  in  fact 
turned  out  to  be  accommodations  for  another 
weapon,  the  8S-11,  which  Is  far  less  menac- 
ing as  a  possible  first-strike  threat. 

In  these  circumstances,  alnoost  any  kind 
of  agreement  reached  in  future  talks  can  be 
said  to  fit  the  President's  demand  for  a  con- 
nection between  offaosive  and  defensive 
weapons.  Moreover,  the  exceedingly  vague 
wording  ol  the  statement  about  offensive 
miasllee  suggests  that,  while  an  agreement 
about  defensive  weaftons  would  go  to  the 
Senate  in  treaty  form,  the  understanding 
about  offensive  weapons  would  be  submitted 
In  another  form — a  form  less  vulnerable  to 
opposition.  In  that  way  the  President  has  al- 
ready taken  out  Insurance  against  an  attack 
in  the  Congress  from  the  hawks  and  the 
military  In  his  own  party. 

The  ease  with  which  a  President  prepared 
to  be  flexible  can  foil  om>onent8  was  further 
demonstrated  during  the  week  in  the  de- 
bate on  resolution  to  cut  American  troops  in 
Europe  which  had  l>een  offered  by  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  'niough  Sen.  Bians- 
field  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  the 
Capitol  has  seen  In  a  long  time,  the  admin- 
istration beat  bis  amendment  decisively. 
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What  turned  the  tide  agailnst  Maiwfleld 
was  a  positive  admlnlstntlon  reBponw  to  th* 
Soviet  Inrtteattoos  of  wUllngnsss  to  XMcoMaiU 
a  mutuaJ  reduction  In  troop  strengths.  Wltb 
such  negotiations  In  the  oOog.  vary  few  re- 
sponsible senators  were  prepared  to  oome  out 
for  a  unilateral  Amerkmn  redtiotton. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  Is  a  laason  tbat  Mr. 
Nixon  has  been  trying  to  raatst  aver  since  be 
entered  the  White  House.  It  is  ibat  hoetlUty 
to  the  presidency  is  not  btUIt  into  the  sys- 
tem: that  everybody  tfbes  not  hate  Mr.  Nixon. 

On  the  contrary,  a  Prealdent  pi  spared  to 
show  Just  a  Httle  diplomatic  flexlbtuty  wUl 
have  broad  national  stipport.  Mr.  Nixon  got 
it  last  wteek.  and  he  will  omntlraw  to  have 
it  so  long  as  he  stays  away  from  the  politics 
and  the  diplomacy  of  oonXroatatlon. 

( From  the  Courier  Express  (N.Y.) ,  Sunday, 

May  23,  1971 1 

Don't  Give  Up  Ship,  Sxn.  Manstiku) 

The  Senate's  votes  on  the  proposed  U.S. 
troop  cutbacks  in  Euro|>e  and  the  88T  have 
an  interesting  interrelationship.  This  should 
sen-e  as  both  a  puzzle  and  a  challenge  to 
those  who  argued  that  the  point  of  either  Is- 
sue, or  both,  was  somehow  a  simplistic  re- 
turn to  isolationism  vs.  international  com- 
mitments. 

Of  course,  further  public  funding  of  the 
SST  was  rightly  rejected,  for  the  third  time, 
on  grounds  of  public  policy:  domestic  fiscal 
priority  and  environmental  risk,  a  risk  which 
Is  worldwide  and  which  will  accompany  both 
the  British-French  Concorde  and  the  Rus- 
sian SST.  And  while  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  the  draft  bill,  and  those  substitutes 
which  aimed  at  making  the  cutbacks  in 
easier  stages,  were  turned  aside,  the  senti- 
ment grows  for  a  new  policy  In  tune  with  the 
1970s.  The  vote  reflected  no  blind  devotion  to 
some  interminable  form  of  Manifest  Destiny 
but  rather  a  feeling  of  not  wanting  to  force 
the  cuts  on  President  Nixon  right  now,  a 
matter  of  timing,  therefore. 

Alreadv  Sen.  Mansfield's  campaign  has 
spurred  Washington  and  Moscow  to  greater 
effort  toward  serious  negotiations  on  mu- 
tua'.  troop  cuts.  Tet  unilateral  cuts,  on  a  pru- 
dent scale,  can  help  the  mranentum.  If  uni- 
lateral cuts  are  vaUd  in  Vietnam,  where  a 
war  Is  going  on,  or  by  either  Britain,  Canada 
or  France,  all  of  which  have  made  Nato  cuts 
lately,  then  certainly  the  U.S.  Senate,  which 
ratified  the  Nato  pact  In  1949,  can  order 
them. 

With  the  cost  running  as  high  as  tli-bil- 
Uon  a  year,  we  are  overextended  in  Europe. 
Why  should  we  need  10,000  troops  in  l^>aln, 
or  40.000  in  BriUln,  ItsJy  and  Turkey?  While 
It  lE  easy  to  see  why  a  politician  in  Bonn  can 
practice  Ostpolltlk  in  East  Germany  or  Mos- 
cow, and  can  sell  more  than  $760-mlllion  in 
goods  to  the  Soviet  as  in  1960  (while  Melvln 
Laird  vetoed  a  Ford  Co.  plan  to  build  a  plant 
there) ,  with  an  American  umbrella  overhead 
in  case  of  any  gathering  thunderstorm,  it  also 
Is  an  Insult  to  our  valued  West  German  gov- 
ernment ally  to  suggest,  as  some  Americans 
have,  that  one  reason  why  we  would  keep 
215,000  men  in  West  Germany  Is  for  fear  that 
Bonn  will,  if  it  brings  its  force  up  to  pledged 
levels  or  beyond,  somehow  turn  into  the  same 
kind  of  threat  to  world  peace  that  govern- 
ments In  the  Kaiser  or  Hitler  eras  becamie. 
Stirring  these  fears  is  a  move  unworthv  of 
reasoned  debate. 

Britain,  France  and  West  Germany  today 
have  1.4  million  men  under  arms.  If  this  is 
not  sufficient,  they  have  the  ability  to  raise 
more.  The  aUlanoe  will  be  healthier  if  aU  the 
European  Nato  members  become  more  self- 
reliant,  as  the  Nato  treaty  called  for. 

Western  Europe's  monetary  problems  to- 
day stem  mostly  from  serious  Imbalances 
caused  by  the  excessive  American  presence, 
the  glut  at.  dollars.  Only  Americans  can  do 
the  trimming.  And  Sen.  Mansfield  has  done 


the  nation  a  distinct  favor — and  eventually 
all  wlU  thank  him — in  centering  our  atten- 
tion on  the  Bnropean  situation  whilst  our 
preocoupatton  has  been  so  long  In  Indo- 
china.  If,  as  some  tanaton  and  the  Achesons, 
McCloys  and  Balls  contend,  the  Nato  alli- 
ance would  collapse  If  we  pulled  back  only 
half  our  ground  troops,  than  something  must 
be  rotten  at  the  core  at  this  partnership.  It 
might  not  even  be  a  true  partnership. 

The  plain  truth  li  that  we  are  overextended 
in  both  Asia  and  Borope;  both  the  Seato  and 
Nato  treaties  were  hatched  for  the  same 
general  nasons  SO  or  more  years  ago  and 
both  now  need  updating  to  fit  the  futtire. 
Troop  reductions  In  Europe  are  essentially  a 
European  problem;  If  a  their  future.  While 
these  negotiations  will  be  welcomed  warmly, 
we  trust,  the  Idea  of  balanced  reductions 
Bhotild  also  mean  equal  reductions.  That  Is, 
the  U.S.  cutback  should  be  in  precise  equal 
numbers  to  that  of  the  Russians';  there 
should  be  no  formula  based  merely  on  dls- 
tanoe  from  Berlin. 

Before  negotiations  begin,  however,  it  re- 
mains the  obligation  and  the  right  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  take  the  initiative  m  encour- 
aging the  president  to  launch  outbacks  in 
any  amount  that  may  seem  proper.  This  Is 
one  sure  way  to  keep  the  momenttim  for 
rapprochement  in  Europe  moving  along. 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  Press, 

Mayas,  1071] 

It's  Onlt  ths  BmnnriNO 


Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  to  reduce 
American  troop  strength  In  Europe  by  half 
obviously  was  docnned  to  defeat  at  the  out- 
set. Despite  the  fact  that  It  hai  cost  tha 
United  States  billions  to  ■lamtain  800.000 
tro<^>8  in  the  NATO  countries  and  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  our  balance 
of  payments  has  become  so  unfavorable,  the 
proposal  never  had  a  chance.  There  were  too 
many  powerful  forces  against  it — Including 
both  of  our  stlU-livlng  ex-Presidents  (Tru- 
man and  Johnson) ,  Mr.  Nixon  himself  and  all 
those  who  oppose  any  move  to  reduce  the 
United  States'  defense  commitments  abroad. 

The  most  effective  argiunent  brought 
against  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  one 
of  the  most  cogent,  was  that  our  unilateral 
decision  to  reduce  our  military  strength  in 
Western  Europe  would  greatly  weaken  our 
bargaining  poww  la  any  discussion  with  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  a  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  amkBd  f(»ces  in  that  area. 

This  was  not,  tharsfore,  the  ntoet  propi- 
tious time  for  the  senator  to  make  his  move 
But  his  proposal  scarcely  warranted  the  bit- 
terness of  the  attack  on  him.  A  person  un- 
familiar with  American  politics  might  have 
assumed  from  the  vitriol  poured  on  Mans- 
field that  he  had  Just  suggested  approving 
a  move  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  mis- 
sile bases  in  Cuba.  Benedict  Arnold  vrould 
have  looked  almost  saintly  In  comparison 
with  the  Mansfield  portrayed  by  some  of  hU 
critics.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  characterize 
him  as  an  idiot. 

Mansfield  doubtless  realized  that  he  was 
fighting  an  unpopular  cause  and  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  muster  sufllclent  strength 
to  get  his  bill  passed.  Even  If  It  made  It 
through  the  Senate,  he  could  be  sure  It  never 
would  receive  House  approval  Since  Mans- 
field is  anything  hut  stupid,  he  must  have 
had  other  purposes  in  mind  than  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  at  this  time.  And 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  sspeolally  obscure. 

One  objective  certainly  was  to  emphaaiae 
again  that  Congress  should  be  consulted  In 
the  deploying  of  American  fighting  forces 
outside  the  United  States.  The  significant 
thing  is  not  that  61  senators  voted  against 
his  proposal  but  that  36 — more  than  a 
third  of  the  Senate — voted  for  It.  We  can 
remember  when  any  bill  abned  at  our  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam  would  have  received  far 
less  support  In  the  Senate. 


The  vote  indicates,  therefore,  an  In- 
creasing sentiment  in  the  Senate  to  be  heard 
in  the  fennuUttng  of  military  agreeaients 
with  other  countries.  And  the  debate  and 
public  attention  given  Mansfidrt's  proposal 
should  alert  our  European  alUss  tbat  the 
American  public  and  a  substantial  s^^ent 
of  Its  government  beUers  that  Western  Eu- 
rope itself  should  asstnne  a  larger  share  of 
the  burden  of  dsfendlng  Itself. 

To  put  it  even  more  blimtly— our  allies 
cannot  expect  us  to  go  on  tndeflnltely  seeing 
the  American  dollar  beaten  and  battered  tn 
their  money  markets  bseause  of  the  way  the 
U.S.  government  has  spent  so  freely  for  so 
long  to  rebuild  ^elr  cotmtrlee  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  defense.  The  vote  wsnt 
against  Mansfield  m-M.  Unless  there  U  a 
marked  Improvement  In  our  sconomlo  posi- 
tion and  the  trend  in  the  balanoa  of  pay- 
ments, the  vote  on  a  similar  proposition  six 
mmths  from  now  could  be  considerably 
closer.  And  there  Is  every  Indication — includ- 
ing Mansfield's  public  statements — that  at- 
tempts to  compel  a  reduction  of  American 
military  forces  to.  Europe  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  thU  defeat. 

(From  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sunday,  May  33, 

1971] 

The  PaxsmzNT's  Abotjt-Face  d»  acaacH  or 

Aixixs 

(By  Peter  Llsagor ) 

Washington. — Senate  Democratic  leader 
Mike  Mansfield  was  cruelly  miscast  as  a  fierce 
adversary  irresponsibly  bent  upon  bringing 
down  that  temple  of  the  cold-war  faith, 
NATO. 

He  was.  In  fact,  the  least  likely  man  in  town 
to  set  the  White  House  on  its  car,  to  exhume 
the  shibboleths  and  the  sages  of  poet-World 
War  n  politics,  to  trigger  a  propaganda  blitz 
by  the  Prfesident  that  betrayed  the  doctrinal 
staleness  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

Mansfield  is  a  sober,  refiectlve,  tactitum 
man,  not  a  flamethrower.  His  reputation  as 
a  man  of  probity  and  reason  led  the  Pres- 
ident to  order  the  troops  be  mobilized  to  avoid 
any  personal  attacks  upon  the  senator. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  gone  to  some  lengths  to 
court  the  weathered  MOntanan.  Chance  by- 
standers at  the  southwest  gate  of  the  White 
House  have  seen  Mansfield,  at  the  wheel  of  a 
white  Mercury  that  has  seen  better  days, 
driving  in  for  breakfast  or  a  late  evening 
meeting  with  the  President. 

The  idea  that  Mansfield  suddenly  and 
abruptly  provoked  a  "crisis"  in  Um  affairs  of 
the  AUantic  alliance  is  absiird.  While  quietly 
biding  his  time,  he  has  Informed  anyone 
wlUii:«  to  listen  that  he  believed  the  United 
States  has  borne  too  great  a  btirden  In  Eu- 
rope, that  the  300,000-man  force  was  a  costly 
legacy  of  a  debiUUted  and  disorganized  Eu- 
rope, and  tbat  he  planned  a  move  to  throw 
the  Senate's  weight  behind  a  reduction  of 
that  American  force. 

It  is  true  that  he  turned  a  proposed  sense - 
of-the-Senate  resolution,  without  the  foree 
of  law,  into  an  amendment  tied  to  the  draft 
bill  which  would  have  forced  the  President 
to  act.  But  the  response  at  the  White  House 
suggested  an  act  of  perfidy,  a  despoilment 
of  a  sacred  shrine,  sabotage  at  the  crossroads 
of  Western  civilization. 

The  irony  of  the  President's  reaction  was 
vividly  revealing.  To  whom  did  he  turn?  He 
turned  to  thoee  very  men  whose  wisdom 
and  vision  he  had  severely  questlonsd  In  an 
Interview  with  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the  New 
York  limes  last  March,  to  those  In  whom 
he  saw  "a  basic,  strange  sickness." 

Mr.  Nlzon  told  Sulzberger  that  "the  great 
internationalists  of  the  post-World  War  IT 
period  have  become  the  neo-laolatlonlsta  of 
the  Vietnam  war  period  and  especially  of  the 
period  accompanying  the  ending  of  that  war. 
And  it  is  ending.  This  Is  also  true  of  the 
attitude   of   those   former   internationalists 
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with  respect  to  our  defense  posture  and  de- 
feaee  apeodlng." 

Axtd  later  Is  the  Interview,  la  a  mon 
pointed  reference,  the  Preeldent  said: 

"nieee  are  the  people  who,  after  World 
War  U.  supported  the  Oreek-Turkiah  aid  pro> 
gram,  the  Marahall  Plan,  NATO.  But  today 
they  are  in  dlaarray  becauae  at  two  things. 
They  are  terribly  disillusioned  about  Viet- 
nam, which  Is  BO  hard  a  problem  to  under- 
stand. And  they  have  an  enormous  concern 
with  home  problems  of  a  sort  and  a  degree 
that  did  not  face  ua  a  generation  earlier." 

Because  the  President  named  no  namca, 
the  White  House  flacks  may  argue  that  he 
didn't  have  in  mind  the  men  he  Invited  to 
take  on  Mike  Mansfield.  But  it  won't  wash. 
He  had  in  mind  as  "great  intemationallsta — 
such  men  as  George  Ball,  Cyrus  Vance,  John 
J.  McCoy,  Dean  AchesoD  and  the  great  gen- 
erals of  oontalnment. 

In  truth,  Mr.  NUon  was  tilting  at  straw 
men  In  the  Sulzberger  interview,  and  nothing 
proved  it  more  convincingly  than  that  be 
sought  comfort  and  support  from  the  Ba- 
tabllshment  in  hia  contrived  hour  of  need. 
The  old  Interna tionallate  have  not  become 
isolationists,  neo  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
the  President  cuffs  them  around  or  not, 
they're  tickled  pink  when  the  White  House 
calls.  What  is  doesn't  do  to  the  ego.  It  makes 
up  for  at  the  offlce. 

Mike  Mansfield  surveyed  what  he  had 
wrought  and  called  it  "overkill."  a  polite 
word  for  what  he  probably  thought  about  it. 
The  spectacle  must  have  made  him  chuckle. 
And  surely  he  took  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  shaken  up  the  White  House 
enough  to  form  a  fresh  assessment  of  Amer- 
ica's role  in  the  world,  not  Just  a  rhetorical 
song  -and  -dance. 

In  the  end,  some  Administration  officials 
implied  that  the  agitation  displayed  by  the 
White  Bouae  was  based  upon  the  knowledge 
that  the  Ruaslans  bad  agreed  to  link  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  In  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks,  which  the  President 
hailed  the  day  after  Mansfield  "loet." 

They  thought  It  "inappropriate"  to  use 
that  Information  in  the  debate.  It  would 
not  have  Impressed  Mansfield,  in  any  case. 

[From  the  Port  Wayne  Journal-Gazette) 
The  Manstield  Amendment 

.Mthough  the  Mansfield  amendment  was 
defeated  In  the  Senate,  there  Is  evidence  of 
mountlne  unrest  among  Senators  not  only 
over  U.S.  troop  levels  In  Western  Europe,  but 
on  the  general  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  to  conduct  foreign  policy  as  well 

Previous  efforts  In  the  Senate  had  been 
confined  to  resolutions  to  the  President  call- 
ing for  a  review  of  West  Buropean  troop 
strength  In  relation  to  the  U.S.  N.^TO  com- 
mitment. Congressional  appropriations  de- 
termine the  level  of  the  forces,  but  previ- 
ously there  had  been  no  attempt  to  set  spe- 
cific numbers. 

A  number  of  factors  apparently  provoked 
Mansfield  Into  trying  to  slash  the  number  of 
troops  In  Europe  from  about  300.000  to 
150.000  by  the  end  of  the  year  One  of  the 
most  obvious  Is  that  a  weakened  U.8  mone- 
tary position  Is  partially  caused  by  the  cost 
of  paying  for  European  forces  In  addition, 
the  ETu.-opean  nations  have  ijeen  somewhat 
slow  to  cooperate  economically  and  politi- 
cally among  themselves.  Ife  only  very  re- 
cently that  there  has  been  real  progress 
toward  making  Britain  a  part  of  the  Common 
Market. 

A  more  basic  reason  might  be  that  with 
all  the  talk  of  re-evaluating  the  role  of  TJ.8 
troops  In  Europe  since  the  depths  of  the 
Cold  War.  very  little  has  been  done  about  It. 
Three  administrations  have  struggled  with 
the  question,  and  some  of  their  represenu- 
tUes  again  backed  President  Nixon's  refusal 
to  compromise  on  the  matter. 


At  this  time,  there  is  not  much  to  dispute 
the  adntlnistratlon'a  contention  that  a  troop 
reduction  shouldn't  be  a  unilateral  move,  but 
Instead  should  be  a  point  of  negotiation  on 
a  whole  series  of  diplomatic  Issues  with  the 
Russians.  The  Soviets  said  something  sim- 
ilar about  talks  on  troops  about  a  year  ago, 
with  not  much  to  show  for  it.  If  Nixon  la 
going  to  use  the  same  point  now.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  administration  would 
follow  through  and  try  to  bring  about  dis- 
cussions. U  not,  the  case  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  sell  to  the  Senate  next  time. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  struck  moet 
deeply  at  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  International 
relations  and  the  powerplay  diplomatic  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  con- 
currently on  a  series  of  matters.  Including 
the  SALT  talks  and  the  Mideast.  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  Congress,  and  especially  the 
Senate,  is  becoming  Increasingly  restless 
about  a  loss  of  prerogative  on  foreign  policy 
to  the  offlce  of  the  President. 

What  is  at  stake  then,  is  much  more  than 
the  number  of  U.S.  soldiers  stationed  in 
NATO  countries.  It  further  entail*  essential 
divisions  about  the  proper  course  lor  foreign 
policy,  and  who  should  make  the  decisions. 
The  Mansfield  amendment,  even  In  its  fail- 
ure. Is  a  fundamental  part  of  that  determi- 
nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  Is  there  further  morning  business? 

MILITARY  AID  TO  TAIWAN 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  th^s  morning,  from 
a  piiblicatlcm  entitled  "The  Military  Bal- 
ance, 1970-71,"  piiblished  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Strategic  Studies,  that  the 
amount  of  military  aid  this  counti-y  has 
recently  furnished  to  Taiwan  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  1970.  we  gave  them  one  battery  of 
Nike-Hercules. 

In  1970.  we  gave  them  34  F-lOO  Super- 
sabres. 

In  1969,  we  gave  them  18  F-104  Star- 
fighters. 

In  1970,  we  gave  them  30  C-119's. 

In  1970,  we  gave  them  50  medium 
tanks. 

In  1970,  we  gave  them  120  howitzers. 

In  1970,  we  guve  them  five  submarines. 

In  1969,  we  gave  them  four  destroyers. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  note  in  the  news 
this  morning  a  dispatch  from  Taipei  that 
U.S.  Ambassador  at  Large  David  Kenne- 
dy has  postponed  his  departure  from 
Hong  Kong,  after  apparently  failing  in 
his  attempt  to  conclude  a  textile  agree- 
ment with  Taiwan. 

I  think  It  pertinent  to  note  that  of  the 
arms  we  have  given  them,  all  except  the 
last  two  items  that  I  cited  were  grants 
in  aid.  Thit  three  submarines  were  given 
as  a  5-year  loan,  and  the  four  destroy- 
ers, apparently,  they  paid  $1  million  for. 
Yet,  we  cannot  even  secure  some  type 
of  arrangement  to  protect  our  textile  In- 
dustry, to  protect  the  jobs  of  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes  to  provide  this  great 
largess  to  the  Taiwanese  and  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NO  HEIJ»  PROM  THE  ALLIES 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "No  Help 
for  United  States  From  Trade  Allies," 
written  by  Jonathan  C.  Randal  and  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1971) 
No  HE1.P  FOR  United  States  Fkom  Trade 

AlXIES 

( By  Jonathan  C.  Randal ) 

Paris.  June  8. — The  Nixon  administration 
today  failed  In  Its  efforts  to  win  the  formal 
sup>port  of  Its  22  major  trading  partners  for 
sharing  the  burden  of  America's  worldwide 
responsibilities. 

The  setback,  reflecting  growing  foreign 
Irritation  with  new  U.S.  claims  for  special 
consideration  because  of  the  major  Ameri- 
can defense  commitment,  was  apparent  In  the 
communique  Issued  after  the  ministerial 
session  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation   and   Development    (OBCDl. 

Until  4:30  this  morning  U.S.  negotiators 
unsuccessfully  sought  to  win  acceptance  of 
wording  In  the  communique  which  would 
recognize  what  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  yesterday  called  "the  costs  of  the 
role  the  United  States  plays  today  In  the 
security  of  the  free  world." 

The  communique  made  no  mention  of  the 
key  word — burden. 

Instead,  the  Americans  had  to  settle  for 
the  vaguer  recognition  for  the  "position  of 
certain  member  countries  concerning  the 
special  factors  affecting  their  balances  of  pay- 
ments." 

OBLIQUE    LANGUAGE 

Privately  American  officials  explained  that 
this  oblique  language  was  all  that  could  be 
expected  because  the  OBCD  Includes  such 
nations  as  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Sweden 
who  refuse  any  endorsement  of  the  US 
defense  role  because  of  their  neutral  status 

However,  In  previous  communiques  Issued 
by  the  consultative  economic  organization, 
grouping  the  non-Communist  world's  major 
Industrial  nations,  the  United  States  had 
won  less  vague  wording  from  Us  partners  In 
recognition  that  chronic  and  growing  Amer- 
ican payments  deficits  were  part  of  the  price 
for  the  U.S.  overseas  military  presence. 

Nonetheless.  Rogers,  who  chaired  the  two- 
day  meeting,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  "unanimous"  support  for  setting  up  a 
"small  high-level  study  group"  to  Investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  further  International 
trade  negotiations. 

STUDY  CROUPS   MEMBERS 

OBCD  Secretary  General  Mil  Van  Lennep 
was  empowered  to  choose  the  group's  mem- 
bers— generally  expected  to  Include  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  several  present 
Common  Market  nations  as  well  as  candi- 
date member  Britain. 

No  date  was  mentioned  for  the  study  group 
to  report  back  with  recommendations,  al- 
though Prench  Finance  Minister  Valery  Gls- 
card  d'Estalng  said  he  expected  a  preliminary 
report  at  next  May's  minlsterlftl  session. 
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Formation  of  the  study  group  waa  seen  as 
primarily  deolgned  to  help  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration gain  time  In  Its  efforts  to  stc^ 
growing  protectionist  sentiment  In  Congress. 

Indicative  of  some  European  thinking  was 
Giscard  d'Estaing's  remark  to  newsmen  that 
France  and  the  Common  Market  feel  the 
trade  problem  was  not  a  crisis. 

"There  is  a  monetary  crisis,  not  a  trade 
crisis, "  he  said  in  expounding  the  widely 
shared  European  belief  that  the  UniA«d  States 
must  put  its  monetary  house  in  order  and 
not  rely  on  trade  concessions.  "The  biggest 
of  our  worries  is  re-establishing  monetary 
order  In  the  world,"  he  added. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  this  article,  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  what  I  think  are 
some  interesting  facts. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  has  just  con- 
cluded or  is  in  the  process  of  concluding 
Its  meetings  in  Paris.  These  meetings 
were  chaired  by  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Rogers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  effort 
was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Americans  to 
secure,  from  the  22  nations  in  the  free 
world  wliich  have  formed  this  sort  of 
economic  tie  for  mutual  economic  con- 
sultative effort,  some  understanding  of 
the  financial  dilemma  facing  this  coim- 
try. 

However,  we  were  totally  ineffective — 
that  is.  until  4:30  yesterday  morning,  the 
negotiators  had  been  unable  to  win  ac- 
ceptance of  the  understanding  in  the 
communique  which  would  recognize  what 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
called  "the  costs  of  the  role  the  United 
States  plays  today  in  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  The  best  wording  that  could 
be  .=;ecured  was  "position  of  certain  mem- 
ber countries  concerning  the  special  fac- 
tors affecting  their  balance  of  payments." 

This  was  the  only  concession  made  by 
our  world  allies  for  the  economic  effort 
we  have  chosen  to  undertake. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  par- 
ticularly the  nations  of  Austria,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland  have  a  fundamental 
position  against  taking  such  a  comple- 
mentary role  or  understanding  position 
toward  the  United  States  since  they  con- 
sider themselves  neutral  nations.  I  won- 
der what  the  world  situation  would  be 
if  the  United  States  took  a  similar  posi- 
tion of  neutrality. 

The  feeling  at  the  meeting,  as  re- 
ported in  this  article,  was  that  our  allies 
throughout  the  world  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly impatient  with  the  attitude 
that  seems  to  be  growing  in  the  United 
States.  The  major  concession  that  we 
did  receive,  of  course,  was  the  formation 
of  the  study  group  to  study  the  implica- 
tions of  the  trade  crisis.  If  of  course  one 
exists. 

The  formation  of  this  study  group,  in 
political  terms,  "was  seen  as  primarily 
designed  to  help  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion gain  time  in  Its  efforts  to  stop  grow- 
ing protectionist  sentiment  In  Congress." 

The  article  concludes: 

Indicative  of  some  European  thinking  was 
Giscard  d'E^taing's  remarks  to  newsmen  that 
France  and  the  common  market  feel  the 
trade  problem  was  not  a  crisis. 

"There  Is  a  monetary  crisis,  not  a  trade 
crisis,"   he   said   In   expounding   the   widely 
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shaded  Europe«n  belief  that  the  United 
States  must  put  ita  monetary  house  In  order 
and  not  rely  on  trade  eoncesaloas. 

I  quote  again: 

The  biggest  of  our  worries  is  reestablishing 
monetary  order  in  the  world. 


A  TERMINATION  DATE  AND  U.S. 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  shortly  begin  debate  on  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  to  set  a  termina- 
tion date  for  the  ending  of  the  war  not 
only  In  Vietnam  but  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Inherent  and  implicit  in  this  pro- 
posal is  a  means  whereby  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  will  be  released  that 
much  sooner  rather  than  held  hostage 
that  much  longer  if  a  termination  date 
is  not  set. 

The  question  of  the  POW's  has  been 
receiving  significant  attention  in  Paris 
and.  most  especially,  in  Hanoi  and  in  this 
country.  The  number  of  POW's  has  been 
estimated  at  approximately  1,500  to  1,600 
but  figures  which  had  been  given  by 
North  Vietnam  Indicate  that  they  hold 
approximately  somewhere  aroimd  350  to 
400  U.S.  POW's. 

The  question  of  the  POW's  figures  sig- 
nificantly Bjxd,  in  some  respects,  over- 
ridingly  in  the  matter  of  ending  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  administration  has  said 
that  we  will  maintain  forces  in  Vietnam 
until  all  POW's  are  released.  Hanoi  has 
said  that  they  will  not  even  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  fate  of  the  prisoners  until  a  ter- 
mination date  has  been  set  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris,  they 
have  Indicated  this  matter  could  be 
settled  promptly. 

If  a  termination  date  were  set  and 
negotiations  in  earnest  begun,  there 
would  be  no  useful  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
for  North  Vietnam  to  keep  the  U.S. 
POW's  there.  If  a  termination  date  is  not 
set,  then  we  a^e  confronted  with  the 
paradoxial  situation  which  results  in 
more  and  more  American  casualties,  per- 
haps more  and  more  POW's  and  more 
and  more  of  a  determination  on  the  p>art 
of  North  Vietnam  to  hang  on  to  the 
POWs. 

A  terminal  date  for  aiding  the  war 
could  lead  to  the  release  of  the  POW's. 
A  continuation  of  the  war  with  increased 
casualties  and  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  POW's  would  make  a  bad  situation 
worse.  As  it  is  now,  it  appears  to  me  that 
both  sides  of  the  coin  are  the  same  as  far 
as  the  POW's  are  concerned.  The  present 
approach  makes  hostages  of  the  POW's 
vnth  the  result  that  the  possibility  of 
their  release  fades  into  the  distance  even 
as  the  casualties  and  the  cost  increase 
week  by  week,  month  by  month,  year  by 
year.  If  we  agree  to  a  termination  date 
and  tlie  prisoners  are  not  released,  we 
still  retain  ail  our  options,  and  thereby 
lose  nothing  in  the  attempt. 

On  April  18,  the  President  gave  an- 
other reason  in  addition  to  the  POW  is- 
sue for  not  fixing  a  terminal  date  on  the 
involvement.   That   was   to   give   South 


Vietnam  at  least  a  chance  to  defend  it- 
self against  North  Vietnam.  With  an 
army  which  is  larger  than  North  Viet- 
nam's, equipped,  trained,  supplied,  paid 
and  advised  by  Americans  over  a  period 
extending  from  1955  to  the  present,  I 
would  say  that  if  they  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion now  to  have  at  least  a  chance  to  de- 
fend themselves,  than  they  never  will  be. 
It  is  their  coimtry.  It  is  their  future.  It 
is  their  decision,  not  ours. 

Over  the  years,  17  years  in  fact,  I  have 
not  deviated  from  my  position  that  we 
had  no  business  becoming  involved,  miU- 
tarily,  in  Vietnam.  We  have  no  founda- 
tion and  never  have  had  for  the  pursuit 
of  our  intervention  there. 

As  of  May  22,  1971,  354,165  casualties, 
broken  down  to  54,731  dead  and  299,434 
combat  wounded,  $120  billion  wasted, 
demoralization  and  divisiveness  at  home 
and  abroad,  drug  addiction,  graft,  cor- 
ruption, fragglngs,  the  laying  waste  of  a 
country  and  the  wasting  of  lives — that 
is  what  Vietnam  has  entailed,  that  is 
what  Vietnam  means — even  now.  Let  us 
grasp  this  nettle  and  bring  this  tragedy 
to  a  terminal  ending — and  do  It  now.  I 
realize  that  this  proposal  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  one  that  the  President  espouses 
and  has  espoused  consistently.  He  has 
faced  up  to  his  responsibility.  He  is  with- 
drawing our  troops  at  a  faster  rate  than 
annoimced.  His  policy  may  be  correct, 
but  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
and  approve  the  McGovem-Hatfield 
amendment.  I  would  be  content  to  let 
history  decide  which  course  is  the  right 
one  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  would  waste 
no  time  and  make  every  effort  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  the  POW's  at  the 
earliest  opportimity  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bring  this  tragedy  to  a  final  end 

In  tills  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  published  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom   the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1971] 

North  Viets  Demanv  Aid  End — THtrr  Oirr- 
LiNis    REQtrisiTES   Foa  POW   Talks 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Paris. — The  top  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentative at  the  Paris  peace  talks  said  today 
that  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue,  properly 
coupled  with  a  total  American  withdrawal, 
ootild  be  settled  while  the  TbJeu-Ky  regime 
is  stm  In  power  In  Saigon,  but  he  indicated 
that  Hanoi  will  not  agree  if  the  United  States 
intends  to  continue  to  arm  and  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

These  points  emerged  during  a  90-mlnute 
Interview  with  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  of  the 
North  'Vietnamese  delegation,  at  his  sub- 
urban Paris  headquarters.  Cholsy-le-rol.  The 
veteran  diplomat  answered  a  series  of  ques- 
tions with  a  minimum  of  the  political  po- 
lemics so  familiar  at  the  weekly  meetings  In 
the  Parts  forum. 

The  questions  and  answers  went  this  way : 

Q.  Tou  have  said  the  United  States  should 
fix  a  "reasonable"  date  for  complete  and  un- 
conditional withdrawal  of  "aU"  American 
forces.  Would  you  clarify  the  word  "all?" 

A.  "When  I  use  the  word  'all'  I  mean  the 
totality  of  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam.  It  Includes 
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all  kinds  ot  armo — ground,  air,  naval  lorces — 
on  tbe  territory,  atr  spaoe,  water  of  Vietnam 
including  \3B.  military  personnel,  American 
military  advleers  .  .  .  We  dont  have  any  ob- 
JectloDs  If  VS.  planee  are  based  In  foreign 
countries  prorlded  they  are  not  uaed  against 
Vietnam.  Tbe  7th  Fleet  may  be  located  on 
tbe  high  aaaa  provided  it  doea  not  violate 
Vietnamese  territorial  waters  or  la  used 
against  Vietnam." 

The  reference  to  planes  based  In  foreign 
countries  was  Lzi  response  to  a  query  about 
the  VS.  Air  Force  in  Thailand.  When  he  was 
reminded  that  his  spokesman  Nguyen  TTianh 
Le.  wbo  was  present  at  today's  Interview,  had 
mentioned  last  week  American  use  of  both 
Japan  and  Okinawa,  Xuan  Thuy  said  that 
was  because  they  had  been  used  in  the  war 
against  Vietnam. 

His  response  also  Included  a  statement 
that  It  Is  "the  scheme  of  the  Nlxcn  admin- 
istration to  setee  not  only  South  Vietnam 
but  also  to  control  Laos  and  Cambodia  for 
the  Implementation  of  UjB.  policy  in  these 
countries  and  also  for  encircling  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam  and 
also  to  hold  in  the  American  grasp  the  whole 
area  of  Southeast  Asia,'"  and  some  related 
statements  which  were  not  new. 

Q.  Does  the  word  "aU"  Include  both  any 
form  of  a  so-called  residual  force  and  a  mil- 
itary training  and  assistance  group? 

A.  "These  military  personnel  are  included 
in  the  word  'all'." 

Q.  Does  the  word  also  Include  the  forces 
of  South  Korea,  Thailand,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  now  in  South  Vietnam? 
A.  "Tes." 

Q.  When  you  say  that  if  a  "reasonable- 
date  is  set  for  total  withdrawal  and  then 
the  question  of  American  prisoners  could  be 
"rapidly"  and  "easily"  settled,  are  you  speak- 
ing of  those  held  o«ily  in  North  Vietnam  or 
also  in  the  South,  In  Laos  and  in  Cambodia? 
Xuan  Thuy  replied.  In  short,  that  he  was 
speaking  of  thoee  held  In  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  alnoe  the  Provisional  Rev- 
olutionary Oovemment  at  Soxitb  Vietnam 
(the  Vletcong) .  which  he  said  had  first  pro- 
posed that  the  U.8.  set  a  withdrawal  date, 
was  speaking  only  of  the  south.  He  had 
added  the  North.  As  to  Laos,  Prtnce  Sou- 
phanouvone,  leader  of  tbe  rebel  Pathet  Lao 
movement,  has  said  that  those  captured  will 
be  released  when  all  bombing  of  Laos  is 
stopped.  As  to  Cambodia,  that  comes  under 
the  competence  of  Prince  Sihanouk. 

Q.  If  President  Nixon  set  a  withdrawal  date 
to  your  satisfaction,  would  the  prisoners  be 
Immediately  released,  released  only  after  the 
end  of  withdrawal  or  concurrently  at  the 
same  pace  as  withdrawal  f 

A.  Here  Xuan  Thuy  threw  up  his  hands.  'I 
cannot  answer  for  the  time  b^ng  for  this  is 
the  key  to  settlement.  As  long  as  Nixon  does 
not  set  a  date  we  cannot  go  Into  details  of  a 
settlement.  The  question  of  prisoners  relates 
to  the  aftermath. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  "reasonable" 
date  for  withdrawal,  given  the  logistic  prob- 
lem— six  months,  nine  months,  one  year 
from  the  date  of  an  announcement? 

A.  "A  reasonable  date  was  proposed''  by 
the  provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
which,  he  noted,  on  Sept.  17,  1970.  had  pro- 
posed withdrawal  by  June  30,  1971.  "But 
Nixon  did  not  agree.  Let  him  propoee  a  date. 
He  should  set  It."  When  asked  If  the  Vlet- 
cong timetable  of  Just  over  nine  months  was 
reasonable,  he  replied  that  "I  don't  mention 
any  period  of  time  now.  Now  I'm  not  willing 
to  mention  any  time."  He  recalled  that  Mr 
Nixon  had  proposed  withdrawal  in  12 
months  but  Xuan  Thuy  did  not  mention 
that  that  was  a  caU  for  North  Vietnamese 
withdrawal  from  tbe  South  as  well. 

Q.  Tou  have  rep«at«dly  referred  to  "two 
crucial  questions"  Involved  In  settling  the 
Vietnam  problem,  the  military  and  the  po- 


litical questions,  and  have  said  they  are  "in- 
separable." (Xuan  Thuy  made  this  statement 
again  at  the  Jime  8  Parts  meeting.)  The  po- 
litical question  has  been  posed  as  removing 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime  from  office  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  cocaition  government.  Is  this  po- 
litical Issue  also  a  condition  for  prisoner 
release? 

A.  "The  question  of  the  release  of  prisoners 
is  related  only  to  the  military  question.  This 
shows  our  flexibility.  It  should  have  been 
linked  to  the  political  question." 

Q.  But  what  does  "inseparable"  mean 
then? 

A.  "If  we  speak  of  the  whole  question  of 
Vietnam,  of  the  settlement  of  the  war,  of 
ending  VS.  aggression,  then  the  military  and 
political  questions  should  be  linked.  But  if  a 
reasonable  date  is  set  the  question  of  prison- 
ers may  be  settled." 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  "may"  and  not  "will?" 
A.  "Yes,  you  can  put  It  down  "will  be  set- 
tled' Prom  now  on  It  la  "will.'  " 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Nixon  has  said  you  have 
offered  only  to  discuss  prisoner  release. 

A.  'Nixon  is  unwUhng  to  withdraw.  There- 
fore he  tries  to  use  one  pretext  and  another. 
Nixon's  allegation  about  discussing  and  not 
settling  is  because  he  is  unwilling  to  settle. 
He  wants  to  split  hairs." 

Q.  Still,  given  a  satUfactory  withdrawal 
date,  the  prisoner  issue  wlU  be  settled  even 
If  Thieu  and  Ky  are  still  In  power  in  Saigon 
and  there  Is  no  political  settlement? 

A.  'Right.  Moreover,  this  has  been  laid 
down  in  point  cne  of  the  PRO  program  of 
September,  1970." 

Q.  How  automatic  would  prisoner  release 
be  once  a  satisfactory  withdrawal  date  is 
set? 

A.  "Let  Nixon  set  the  date  and  we  will  dis- 
cuss that." 

Q.  Since  you  have  said  withdrawal  and 
prisoner  release  could  be  accomplished  while 
Thleu  and  Ky  are  stUl  in  power,  what  about 
military  and  economic  aid  from  the  tJ.S.  to 
their  regime  afterwards? 

A.  "That  Is  the  point  of  linking  political 
and  military  question.  ...  it  shotUd  also 
settle  the  question  of  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion because  suppose  the  U.S.  withdraws  but 
it  maintains  the  Saigon  administration  and 
continues  to  give  It  military  aid  and  that 
administration  continues  to  repress  the  jjeo- 
ple  of  the  South.  We  would  return  to  the 
period  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Amer- 
ican expeditionary  force.  It  is  what  we  call 
neocolonialism  and  the  U.S.  would  remain 
Involved  In  Vietnam." 

Q.  Then  as  a  condition  for  prisoner  re- 
lease there  must  be  no  such  continuing  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid? 

Xuan  Thuy  avoided  a  direct  answer.  After 
the  question  had  been  put  three  times  in 
various  forma,  he  said  that  "I  think  vou 
should  read  again  the  PRQ's  eight  points.  It 
Is  clearer  than  my  explanation."  When  the 
interviewer  said  the  eight  points  were  not  all 
that  clear,  he  took  another  tack. 

"Have  you  ever  asked  NUon  these  ques- 
tlons?"  he  said.  "Nixon  has  troops  there  and 
he  wants  to  control  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion. So  you  can  get  clear  answers  from  him 
on  what  are  his  intentions.  I  undersUnd  he 
doesn't  want  a  total  withdrawal  and  wants  to 
maintain  the  Saigon  administration." 

Q.  The  ln^>re*slon  you  have  left  by  your 
answers  Is  that  you  are  not  willing  to  make 
a  clear  differentiation  between  the  military 
and  political  questions,  though  the  military 
one  is  primary.  Is  that  correct? 

A.  "Quite  right"  because  "a  radical,  thor- 
ough settlement"  of  Vietnam  is  necessary. 
"If  the  U.S.  withdraws  all  its  forces  but  main- 
tained an  advisory  mission  and  continued  to 
give  miUtary  equipment  aid  to  the  Saigon 
administration,  then  the  people  of  the  South 
will  continue  to  oppose  the  Saigon  adminis- 
tration and  then  the  U.S.  would  have  to  step 


up  military  aid.  But  Thleu-Ky  would  not  be 
stable  and  the  VS.  would  have  to  send  troops 
and  we  would  return  to  the  previous  situa- 
tion." 

In  concluding,  Xuan  Thuy  said  that  "oui 
desire  is  a  total  U.8.  withdrawal  and  a  change 
from  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  so  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  can  form  their  own  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice.  Then  the  people 
of  the  South  will  accept  American  aid  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  agreement." 

The  North,  too,  he  added  when  asked, 
would  be  prepared  to  establish  relations  wltli 
all  countries.  Including  the  U.S.  and  to  ac- 
cept aid  on  the  same  basis. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominatioDfi  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gravel)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundrj-^  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

APPSOVAL    OV    LOAPf    BY    THX   REA 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  sub- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  information  re- 
garding the  approval  of  a  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

RxpoRT  or  Depabtiaent  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms  for  July 
1970-Pebruary  1971  (with  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

RXl^SET   BT   THX   COMpntOLLea   OENnt-^L 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Potential  Savings  by 
Replacing  Oovemment-Owned  Sedans  Bach 
Year"  (with  accompanying  report):  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Rl3>0«T  or  THE  SCCKETAEY   OP  HKALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION,   AND    WCUTAIU: 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's activities  and  experience  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  black  lung  benefits 
program  (with  accompanying  papers) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

PsoposED  Optional  RrmCEMEKT  on  Reduc£d 
Akkttttt 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Ser\lce  Commission  submitted  proposed  leg- 
islation permitting  the  optlon*l  retirement 
on  reduced  annuity  of  Federal  employees 
with  at  least  25  years  of  service,  or.  after  be- 
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coming  50  years  of  age,  with  at  least  20  years 
of  service  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

The  ToUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council: 

Margaret  A.  Haywood,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla;  and 

Henry  K.  Wlllard,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Erlez 
Magnetics  Corp.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ERVIN: 
8.  2027.  A  bill  to  Instire  the  separation  of 
Federal  powers  by  requiring  the  President  to 
notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds,  or  authorizes  the  Impounding  of 
funds,  and  by  providing  a  procedure  xinder 
which  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  disapprove  the  President's  action. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  MT.  Bi- 
ble, Mr.  Benkett.  Mr.  Cannoh,  Mr. 
CHtmcH,  Mr.  DoMimcK,  Mr.  Fannik, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hattdeld,  Mr.  Job- 
DAM  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McGez,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Sttvens,  and  Mr.  Yottnc)  : 
S.  2028.  A  bill  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  grazing  districts.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Constdldated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
with  respect  to  fees  and  charges.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (by  request) : 
S  2030.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6(b)  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands relating  to  qualifications  necessary  for 
election  as  a  member  of  the  legislature;  and 
S.  2031.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  permit  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  at  places  other  than 
Charlotte  Amalle,  St.  Thomas.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  MOSS; 
S.  2032.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  political  activities   of  public  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Ccan- 
mlttee  on  Hules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
Jacksok    ( by   request ) : 
S   2033.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Indians; 

H.  2034.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  position  of 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2035.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
inlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT)   (by  request) : 


S.  3036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and  In- 
dian organtzaitlQOs,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 
Referred  to  tbe  Oonmiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BBOCK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ai.- 

LEN,  Mr.  Bakxe,  Mr.  Bormrr,  Mr. 

Btso  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 

Tbuemond,    Mr.    TowzK,    and    Mr. 

Spono)  : 
6.J.  Res.  lia.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  open  admissions  to 
public  schools.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCTED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  2027.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separa- 
tion of  Federal  powers  by  requiring  the 
President  to  notify  the  Congress  when- 
ever he  Impounds  funds,  or  authorizes 
the  impounding  of  funds,  and  by  pro- 
viding a  procedure  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  may 
disapprove  the  President's  action.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

THX    UIPODintaCKNT    PEOCEDUaKS    SUA. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress whenever  he  iinpoimds  or  author- 
izes the  impounding  of  appropriated 
funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  imder 
which  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  disapprove  the  Pres- 
ident's action. 

This  bUl  would  establish  effective  con- 
gressional oversight  of  Executive  im- 
poundment, which  is  yet  another  in  a 
long  line  of  developments  In  the  oper- 
ation of  our  national  Government  which 
erode  the  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  contribute  to  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Nation  rests. 

Impounding — or  reserving,  freezing, 
withholding,  sequestering,  depending  on 
semantic  choice — is  not  a  new  concept, 
and  when  undertaken  for  lawful  pur- 
poses, it  may  be  quite  useful  In  effect- 
ing economy.  Various  procedures  have 
been  used  over  the  years,  the  most  com- 
mon being  the  reserving  of  funds  to  pre- 
vent deficiencies  in  a  Federal  program, 
or  to  effect  savings.  Impoimdment  also 
sometimes  occurs  when  Congress,  for 
some  special  reason  such  as  war  or  eco- 
nomic uncertainty,  passes  appropriations 
as  nothing  more  Uian  ceilhigs  on  ex- 
penditures, leaving  It  to  the  executive 
branch  to  expend  part  or  all  of  the 
funds  at  its  discretion.  Moreover.  Im- 
poundment may  occur  as  the  result  of 
a  specific  congressional  mandate.  Under 
any  of  these  forms  of  impoimdment,  the 
executive  branch  Is  permitted — or  re- 
quired— to  withhold  funds  imder  certain 
specified  conditions. 

However,  unfortunately  impoimdment 
often  occurs  under  circumstances  where 
the  executive  branch,  for  reasons  of  Its 
own,  desires  to  avoid  expending  fimds 
which  the  Congress  has  explicitly  di- 
rected to  be  spent  for  some  particular 
purpose.  It  Is  this  situation  which  poses 
a  threat  to  our  system  of  government 


and  which  so  patently  violates  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  principle. 

Neither  I  nor  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  who  are  concerned  over  this 
problem  desires  that  the  executive 
branch  expend  the  taxpayer's  money 
foolishly.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  advocate  a  balanced  na- 
tional budget  and  ever  greater  economy 
in  the  Government.  Nor  is  Uiis  a  partisan 
problem,  for  impoundment  has  occurred 
under  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
mlnlstrati(ms.  It  Is  as  objectianable  un- 
der one  as  under  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  feature 
of  this  Executive  practice  is  the  fact  that 
impoimdmmt  enables  the  President  to 
effect  an  item  or  line  veto.  Such  a  power 
clearly  is  pn^bited  by  the  ConstituticBi 
whi(di  <»ly  «npowers  him  to  veto  entire 
bills.  Thas,  by  impounding  appropriat- 
ed f imds,  the  President  is  BiAe  to  modify, 
reshape,  or  nullify  completi^.  laws 
passed  by  the  legislative  branch,  ther^y 
making  legislative  poUcy  through  Execu- 
tive power.  Such  an  illegal  exercise  of  the 
power  of  his  office  flies  directly  in  tbe 
face  of  clear  constituticmal  provisions  to 
the  contrary.  The  bill  I  introduce  today 
will  In  effect  give  the  Congress  a  chance 
to  override  this  illegal  type  of  veto. 

In  this  era,  the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  have  become  dominant  in  the 
operation  of  the  governmental  structure. 
The  "power  of  the  purse"  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  tools  which  Omgress  can 
use  to  oversee  and  control  the  burgeon- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy.  Congress  is  con- 
sUtution&Uy  obligated  to  make  legislative 
policy,  and  is  accmmtable  to  the  citiaeos 
for  carrying  out  that  obligation.  Tbe  im- 
poundment practice  seriously  interferes 
with  the  successful  operation  of  that 
principle  tmd  places  Congress  In  the 
paradoxical  and  belittling  role  of  having 
to  lobby  the  executive  branch  to  carry 
out  the  laws  it  passes. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  cl 
Powers,  of  which  I  am  honored  to  serve 
as  chairman,  conducted  hearings  In 
March  on  the  constitutional  Issues  raised 
by  the  practice  of  Executive  impound- 
ment of  funds.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  is,  I  believe,  the  most  iMractical  and 
reasonable  solution  to  the  issues  raised 
during  the  subcommittee's  hearings.  It 
reqniree  the  President  to  notify  each 
House  of  the  Congress  by  special  message 
of  every  Instance  in  which  he  impounds 
fimds  or  authorizes  such  impoundment 
by  any  officer  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  special  message  must  specify  the 
amount  of  impounded  funds,  the  specific 
projects  or  governmental  functions  af- 
fected by  the  impottndment,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  impoundment  of  funds.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  the  Congress 
may  disapprove  the  Impoundment,  by 
Joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  within  a  period  of  60  days  from 
receipt  of  the  ^xicial  message.  flxuiUy, 
the  bill  specifies  that  a  disapproving  }oint 
resolution  i^iall  be  privileged  business, 
and  it  specifies  rules  of  procedures  which 
will  provide  for  ease  of  consideration 
and  a  reasonable  period  for  debate. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  appear 
in  tbe  Rccou)  following  these  introduc- 
tory remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  ao27 

A   bill   to  Insure   the   separation   of   Federal 

I>owers  by  requiring  the  President  to  notify 

the  Con^vas  whenever  he  Impounds  funds, 

or  authorizes  the  Impounding  of  funds, 

and  by  providing  a  procedure  under  which 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

may  disapprove  the  President's  action 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 

whenever  the  President  impounds  any  funds 

appropriated  by  law  out  of  the  Treasury  for 

a  specific  purpose  or  project,  or  approves  the 

impounding  of  such  funds  by  any  officer  or 

employee    of    the    United    States,    he    shall, 

within   10  days  thereafter,  transmit  to  the 

Senate  and  the  House  of  RepreeenUtlvee   a 

special  meflsage  specifying — 

(1)  the  amovmt  of  funds  impounded, 

(2)  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  affected  thereby,  and 

(3)  the  reasons  for  the  impounding  of 
such  funds. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate 
U  not  In  session,  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Repiresentatlvee  If  the  House  Is  not 
In  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be  printed 
as  a  document  of  each  House. 

Sbc.  2.  Pot  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  Includes — 

(a)  withholding  of  funds  (whether  by  es- 
tablishing reserves  or  otherwise)  appropri- 
ated for  projects  or  activities,  and  the 
termination  of  authorized  projects  or  activ- 
ities for  which  appropriations  have  been 
made,  and 

(b)  delaying  the  expendltxire  or  obligation 
of  funds  beyond  the  cloee  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  expenditure  or  obllg;atlon  was  in- 
tended by  the  CJongrees  in  appropriating 
such  fxinds. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  the  following  subsections  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(11  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves.  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rales  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  In  the  case  of  reeolutlons  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  Hovise. 

(b)(1)  Fm-  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  which  Is  Intro- 
duced and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  before 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  80  calendar  days 
of  (x>ntlnuo^le  session  of  the  Congrees  after 
the  date  on  which  the  President's  message  is 
received  by  that  House. 

( 2 )  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  each  resolution  shall  read  a«  follows: 
"That  the  Senate  (House  of  Representatives) 
disapproves  the  impoimdlng  of  funds  as  set 
forth  In  the  special  message  of  the  President 

dated .  Senate  (House)  Document 

N«- .  and  hereby  dlreete  the  President  to 

cease  such  impounding  and  to  take  care 
that  the  appropriations  law  thereby  affected 
be  falthfuUy  executed." 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 


3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  In 
the  computation  of  the  60-day  period. 

(c)(1)  A  resolution  Introduced  with  re- 
spect to  a  special  message  shall  not  be  refer- 
red to  a  committee  and  shall  be  privileged 
business  for  Immediate  consideration.  It  shall 
at  any  time  be  In  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  In 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2»  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  de- 
bate on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to 
10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion shall  not  be  In  order.  It  shall  not  be 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
consider  any  other  resolution  Introduced 
with  respect  to  the  same  special  message. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  applications  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relat- 
ing to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Can- 
non,  Mr.   Church,   Mr.   Dobu- 
NicK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr.    Jordan   of 
Idaho,   Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Young  > : 
S.  2028.  A  bill  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  grazing  districts.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

GH.\ZIMG    FEZ    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible),  and  others.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  which, 
among  other  thmgs,  provides  for  a  re- 
vised system  of  establishing  grazing  fees 
on  the  public  domain,  that  is.  lands  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  liianagement. 

The  bill  is  a  refinement  of  sugges- 
tions the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  received  during  the 
February  27  and  28,  1969,  hearings  on 
grazing  fees.  It  also  incorporates  some  of 
the  pertinent  principles  as  enunciated  in 
the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission.  The  Public  Lands 
Committees  of  the  American  National 
Cattleman's  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Association,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Public 
Lands  Council  have  thoroughly  reviewed 
the  enclosed  bill  and  feel  that  it  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  proposal  for  modify- 
ing the  grazing  fee  system,  which  is  fair 
to  the  stockman,  while  protecting  the 
public  interest  in  our  public  lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  of  explanation 
on  the  proposed  grazing  fee  formula  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 


randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANDtTM:    EXPLANATION    OF   Fix 

Schedule  Formttla 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  a  for- 
mula for  determining  public  land  grazing 
fees  from  year  to  year. 

1966  is  employed  as  the  "base  year." 

In  1966  a  study  was  conducted  by  the  fed- 
eral government  In  cooperation  with  the 
livestock  Industry  to  determine  the  value  of 
public  land  grazing.  A  substantial  amount 
of  time  and  money  were  devoted  to  the 
study,  known  generally  as  the  1966  Western 
Livestock  Grazing  Survey. 

The  principle  appUed  In  determining  the 
fee  level  for  Federally  owned  land  in  the 
1966  survey  was  "the  value  of  public  range 
used  for  grazing  Is  equal  to  the  rental  value 
of  comparable  private  pastures  leased  for 
grazing  after  adjusting  for  differences  in 
costs  of  services  provided  on  private  lands 
but  not  on  public  grazing  lands".  The  public 
land  fee  would  equal  the  cost  of  grazing  on 
private  lands  (Including  the  lease  ratei  less 
the  cost  of  grazing  on  public  lands  (exclud- 
ing the  fee). 

A  technical  committee  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice and  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  both  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  analyzed  the  survev 
statistics.  After  making  a  number  of  adjust 
ments  in  the  cost  data  for  both  private  and 
federal  lands  for  differences  in  seasons  of  use 
and  size  of  lease  or  permit,  the  committee 
concluded  that  the  adjusted  difference,  and 
therefore  the  fair  market  value  of  the  publla 
land  grazing  privilege,  was  $1.23  per  AUM. 

It  would  be  highly  Impractical  and  unduly 
expensive  to  make  a  new  survey  such  as  the 
one  conducted  In  1966  each  fee  year.  The 
survey  results,  however,  can  be  used  as  a 
base  for  computing  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  range  resource  If  equitable  adjustments 
are  made  to  refiect  variances  in  economic 
conditions  and  In  the  value  of  the  range  re- 
source Itself.  In  addition,  an  equitable  allow- 
ance should  be  made  to  reflect  the  value  of 
the  permittee's  investment  In  the  federal 
range  and  the  public  benefit  derived  there- 
from. 

Over  the  years,  federal  grazing  land  per- 
mittees have  Invested  substantial  sums  In 
range  improvements  either  in  cooperation 
with  the  government  or  upon  a  umiateral. 
voluntary  basis.  Under  proper  management, 
grazing  has  resulted  In  other  less  tangible 
benefits  such  as  an  Increased  watershed  pro- 
tection and  increased  forage  for  wildlife  In 
addition,  partly  through  govenunent  action 
at  all  levels,  gracing  permits  have  taken  on 
a  dollar  and  cents  value.  The  1966  survey  did 
not  develop  precise  Information  as  to  all 
types  of  rancher  Investment  In  federal  graz- 
ing lands.  It  did.  however,  develop  sufficient 
Information  upon  which  could  be  based  a  de- 
termination of  the  average  value  of  permits 
for  both  cattle  and  sheep  on  BLM  adminis- 
tered lands,  and  an  average  value  of  permltJ 
for  sheep  and  an  average  value  for  permita 
for  cattle  on  Forest  Service  lands.  By  weigh- 
ing these  figures  according  to  the  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  grazed  and  again  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  ntmxber  of  AUMs  grazed 
on  BLM  lands  and  the  total  number  grazed 
on  Forest  Service  lands,  a  determination  of 
the  weighted  average  value  of  all  livestock 
grazing  permits  for  lands  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  two  SLgencles  can  be  made.  The 
result  is  $18.19  per  animal  unit  month.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  afford  a  complete  picture 
of  the  permittee's  investment  because  It  con- 
siders only  the  average  jjermlt  cost.  However. 
It  does  afford  a  yardstick  for  measuring  per- 
mittee Investment  and  for  making  an  ade- 
quate allowance  therefore.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  Impractical,  If  not  Impossible,  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  rancher  in- 
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vestment  and  the  exact  amount  of  public 
benefit  derived  therefrom  on  a  permit  by 
permit  basis. 

The  propKised  legislation  accepts  the  com- 
putations of  the  Joint  technical  committee 
Eo  far  as  the  committee  went  in  determining 
the  difference  In  the  cost  of  operating  on 
private  land  and  the  cost  of  ojjeratlng  on 
public  land.  However.the  legislation  would 
make  an  allowance  of  4%  of  the  average  pub- 
lic land  investment  cost  of  the  rancher.  The 
percentage  figure  is  based  upon  the  historic, 
long-term  cost  of  borrowing  money  for  farm 
and  ranch  operations  or,  conversely,  the  his- 
toric, long-term  yield  which  might  be  ex- 
pected were  the  money  available  for  Invest- 
ment by  the  rancher  In  non-ranching 
Investments. 

The  allowance  for  rancher  Investment 
equals,  therefore.  4';  of  $18.19  or  73<-  per 
AUM.  This  amount  is  deducted  as  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  operating  on  public  lands  and 
leaves  the  sum  of  60<  per  AUM  as  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  resource  for  the  base 
year.  1966. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  base 
year  market  value  of  SOc  per  AUM  would 
remain  constant  and  would  be  applicable  to 
all  public  grazing  lands  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary-  of  Interior. 

The  formula  must  recognize,  however, 
chaiigir-g  economic  conditions  and  variances 
m  the  value  of  the  resource  Itself.  Thus, 
two  additional  adjustments  would  be  made 
ai.nuaiiy. 

Traditionally,  the  federal  management 
agencies  have  recognized  market  price  re- 
ceived as  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  live- 
stock operator  to  pay  for  federal  forage. 
While  not  the  most  precise  standard,  it  is 
acceptable.  However,  prices  do  vary  from 
region  to  region  depending  upon  local  condi- 
tlcr.s  and,  to  some  extent,  forage  values. 
Thus,  the  proposed  legislation  would  require 
the  Secretary*  to  delineate  areas  to  be  known 
as  'ranching  areas"  in  which  economic  con- 
ditions, seasons  of  use  and  the  forage  re- 
sources are  similar.  For  each  such  area  a 
determination  of  the  average  of  prices  per 
pour.d  for  stocker  feeder  cattle  and  lambs 
received  during  1966,  the  base  year,  would 
be  made.  Such  a  determination  would  be 
made  each  year,  thereafter,  and  there  would 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  base  year 
market  value  of  50c  per  AUM  the  difference 
in  cents  per  pound  of  the  average  of  prices 
received  in  the  base  year  and  in  the  calendsir 
year  preceding  the  fee  year. 

Actual  carrying  capacity  is  a  measure  of 
the  forage  value  and  differs  from  area  to  area 
depending  upon  the  quality  of  forage.  Since 
market  price  alone  Is  Insufficient  to  reflect 
the  variations  in  forage  quality,  an  additional 
factor  is  added  in  the  proposed  fee  formula 
to  reflect  the  forage  value  differences.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  determine  the 
average  number  of  AUMs  actually  grazed  per 
section  on  all  public  grazing  lands  during 
the  base  year.  Each  year  thereafter,  a  deter- 
mination would  be  made  as  to  each  permit 
of  the  average  number  of  AUMs  grazed  per 
section  under  the  permit  during  the  preced- 
ing five  year  period.  In  the  case  of  com- 
munity allotments,  a  determination  of  the 
average  number  of  AUMs  grazed  per  section 
on  the  allotment  during  such  period  would 
be  made  and  this  computation  would  apply 
to  each  permittee  grazing  the  allotment.  "The 
five  year  average  per  section  for  each  permit 
and  the  national  average  per  section  for  196$ 
would  be  compared,  and,  if  the  average  for 
the  permit  were  more  than  the  1966  national 
average,  the  difference  would  be  multiplied 
&y  '4C  and  added  to  the  base  market  value 
of  50c  per  AUM.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
permittee's  average  use  for  the  five  year  pe- 
riod is  computed  as  below  the  1966  natioi^al 
average,  the  difference  times  '^c  would  be 
deducted  from  the  base  year  fee  of  50c  per 
AUM.  It  should  be  noted  that  tbls  adjust- 


ment Is  separate  and  distinct  from,  and  In 
addition  to  the  adjustment  for  variations 
In  market  price  of  livestock. 

To  avoid  penalizing  the  efficient  operator, 
a  celling  Is  Imposed  upon  the  fee  while,  at 
the  same  time  a  minimum  Is  Imposed  to  as- 
sure the  govenunent  a  return  for  the  re- 
source. Conservation  is  encouraged  because 
the  grazing  of  fewer  animals  would  result 
In  a  lower  fee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
more  than  755  million  acres — one-third 
of  the  Nation's  total  land  area — under 
Federal  ownership. 

Our  national  existence  and  weU-being 
is  dependent  upon  our  supply  of  agricul- 
tural products,  and  the  availability  of 
public  land  forage  is  essential  to  the 
livestock  Industry  and,  therefore,  to  the 
economy  of  our  agriculture. 

For  many  years,  the  public  lands  were 
free  and  open  to  all.  Grazing  was  imcon- 
trolled  and,  unfortunately,  the  privilege 
was  frequently  abused  with  resulting 
damage  to  the  resource. 

In  recognition  of  the  dangers  of  con- 
tinued uncontrolled  grazing,  regulations 
were  adopted  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  for  the  control  of  grazing  in 
national  forests,  and  in  1934  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  provided  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  the  authority  to  regu- 
late grsizing  on  the  public  lands  imder 
his  Jurisdiction. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  had  two  ob- 
jectives: Conservation  of  the  resource, 
and  the  stabilization  of  the  western  live- 
stock industry.  The  first  objective  has 
been  better  served  than  the  second. 

Studies  and  investigrations  undertaken 
during  the  pmst  decade  by  Congress,  by 
the  Federal  agencies  and  livestock  in- 
dustry, and,  more  recently,  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  have 
exposed  deficiencies  in  the  act  and  its 
administration,  which  can  and  should  be 
corrected. 

The  proposal  will  establish  a  statutory 
fee  formula  which  is  based  upon  the 
value  of  public  land  grazing  as  deter- 
mined by  a  Government-industry  study 
in  1966,  updated  each  year  in  relation  to 
the  rancher's  ability  to  pay  smd  the  com- 
parative value  of  forage  in  his  area. 

It  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  industry  by 
assuring  the  rancher  of  a  reasonable 
tenure,  subject,  however,  to  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  devote  the  lands  to 
other  public  purposes. 

It  provides  more  flexibility  In  the  allo- 
cation of  the  forage  resource  and  in 
management  practices. 

It  establishes  by  statute  national  and 
State  advisory  boards  which  represent 
all  public  land  user  interests. 

It  will  promote  conservation  of  the 
forage  resource  by  encouraging  greater 
rancher  investment  in  improvements 
through  the  stability  of  tenure  afforded, 
by  awarding  lower  levels  of  actual  use 
with  lower  fees,  and  by  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  fix  minimum  standards  of 
range  conditions  and  to  vary  the  range 
management  plan  when  necessary  to 
maintain  such  standards. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  clearly  demonstrates  that  it 
was  not  Intended  to  be  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing measure.  The  language  of  the  act, 
however,  is  sufficiently  broad  to  confer 


upon  the  Secretary  almost  unlimited  dis- 
cretion to  adjust  grazing  fees  from  year 
to  year  in  whatever  amount  he  desires. 

The  average  return  on  investment  to 
livestock  producers  is  today  one  of  the 
lowest  of  any  of  the  American  industries. 
Many  producers  have  been  comp)elled  by 
economic  conditions  to  abandon  the  land 
and  seek  employment  in  prban  centers. 

Continued  escalation  of  public  land 
grazing  fees,  subject  only  to  an  ad- 
ministrator's concept  of  reasonableness, 
can  only  result  in  the  economic  failure  of 
many  of  the  remaining  livestock  opera- 
tors in  our  Western  States.  Those  who  do 
survive  will  ultimately  be  compelled  to 
pass  their  increased  costs  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

No  responsible  livestock  operator  ex- 
pects to  use  the  public  lands  free  of  cost. 
But  the  charge  he  pajrs  should  bear  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  value  of  that 
use  and  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  this  leg- 
Lslation  would  remove  the  determination 
of  public  land  grazing  fees  from  year  to 
year  from  the  realm  of  speculation  and 
administrative  flat. 

Simply  stated,  the  fee  would  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  public  land  for- 
age as  determined  for  a  base  year,  ad- 
justed annually  according  to  the  market 
prices  received  for  livestock  and  the  com- 
parative quality  of  the  forage  actually 
consumed  by  the  permittee  or  licensee. 

In  1966,  an  extensive  study  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Federsil  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  the  livestock  industry 
to  determine  the  value  of  comparable  pri- 
vate pastures  leased  for  grazing  after 
adjusting  for  differences  in  costs  of  serv- 
ices provided  on  private  land  but  not  on 
public  grazing  lands.  The  public  land 
fee  would  equal,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
grazing  on  private  lands — including  the 
lease  rate — less  the  cost  of  grazing  on 
public  lands— excluding  the  fee. 

Because  it  would  be  expensive  and  im- 
practical to  conduct  a  new  survey  each 
year,  and  because  the  statistics  developed 
would  probably  show  only  minor  varia- 
tions at  the  present  time,  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Taylor  Act  would  use 
1966  as  the  base  year. 

With  one  exception  fair  market  value 
for  the  base  year  would  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  viras  determined 
by  Government  interpretation  of  the 
1966  survey:  the  exception  being  that 
the  Government  made  no  allowance  for 
the  rancher's  public  Ismd  investment 
cost,  although  the  survey  acknowledged 
the  exi&tence  of  such  a  cost  and  deter- 
mined the  average  of  such  cost. 

By  excluding  any  allowance  for  the 
rancher's  investment  cost,  the  Govern- 
ment determined  the  fair  mai^et  value 
of  public  land  grazing  to  be  $1.23  per 
smimal  unit  month.  The  exclusion  was 
based  upon  legal  grounds,  tenuous  at 
best,  which  would  no  longer  be  an  issue 
under  the  amendments  proposed  in  this 
bill. 

The  bill  accepts  the  Government  com- 
putations but  makes  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance of  4  percent,  the  historic  Interest 
rate  on  farm  and  ranch  loans,  for  the 
rancher's  investment  cost.  Based  upon 
the  statistics  developed  by  the  1966  sur- 
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vey,  this  would  place  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  forage  for  that  year  at  50 
cents  per  animal  unit  month.  Since  the 
survey  computations  were  made  on  a  na- 
tional basis  and  have  been  applied  on 
that  basis,  the  base  year  market  value 
fixed  in  the  bill  would  also  be  applied  on 
a  uniform  basis  to  all  public  grazing 
lands. 

The  formula  recognizes,  however, 
changing  economic  conditions  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  value  of  the  forage  re- 
source as  between  different  sireas.  To 
reflect  these  factors,  two  adjustments 
would  be  made  each  year  to  the  base  year 
market  value. 

Traditionally,  the  Federal  agencies 
have  used  market  prices  received  as  a 
measure  of  the  ability  of  the  livestock 
operator  to  pay  for  Federal  range.  While 
not  the  most  precise  standard,  it  is  ac- 
ceptable. Prices  do,  however,  vary  from 
region  to  region  depending  upon  eco- 
nomic and  other  conditions.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  delineate  areas  to  be  known 
as  "ranching  areas"  In  which  those  con- 
ditions which  influence  prices  are  similar. 
For  each  such  area  the  average  of  prices 
per  pound  received  for  stocker  feeder 
cattle  and  lambs  during  the  base  year 
would  be  determined.  In  each  fee  year 
thereafter,  a  similar  determination  of 
the  average  of  prices  per  pound  received 
in  the  ranching  area  dxiring  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  would  be  made.  The 
difference  in  cents  per  potmd  between 
this  average  and  that  computed  for  1966 
would  be  added  to  the  base  year  fee  of 
50  cents  per  AUM  If  the  average  of  prices 
received  had  increased,  or  would  be  sub- 
tracted therefrom  in  the  event  of  a 
decrease. 

The  actual  carrying  ca^Mcity  of  the 
land  is  a  measure  of  forage  value  and 
varies  from  area  to  area  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  range.  To  reflect  dif- 
ferences In  forage  values  an  additional 
factor  would  be  added  to  the  fee  compu- 
tation based  upon  the  carrying  capacity 
of  each  grazing  allotment. 

The  Secretary  would  determine  the 
average  number  of  animal  unit  months 
actually  grazed  per  section  of  public 
grazing  land  during  the  base  year.  In 
each  fee  year  thereafter  a  detenninatlon 
would  be  made  as  to  each  grazing  allot- 
ment or  lease  of  the  average  number  of 
animal  unit  months  actu&lly  grazed  per 
section  on  the  allotment  or  lease  during 
the  preceding  5-year  period.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  average  per  section  for 
the  5-3rear  period  for  each  allotment  or 
lease  and  the  national  average  per  sec* 
Uon  for  1966  would  be  multiplied  by  one- 
fourth  cent  If  the  allotment  or  lease 
average  Is  above  the  national  average  for 
the  base  year,  the  resulting  figure  would 
be  added  to  the  base  year  market  value, 
as  adjusted  to  reflect  price  differentials, 
to  determine  the  fee  per  animal  unit 
month  to  be  paid  by  the  permittee  or 
licensee  for  the  fee  year.  If  the  average 
number  of  animal  unit  months  grazed 
during  the  5-year  period  per  section  is 
below  the  1966  average,  the  resulting 
figure  would  be  deducted  from  the  ad- 
justed base  year  figure. 

To  avoid  penalizing  the  more  efficient 


operators  a  celling  Is  placed  upon  the 
fee  while,  at  the  same  time  to  assure  the 
Government  of  a  return  for  the  resource, 
a  minimum  fee  is  imposed. 

Those  operators  who  choose  to  con- 
serve the  resource  by  grazing  fewer  ani- 
mals than  the  maximum  number  per- 
mitted will  be  revarded  by  passing  a 
smaller  fee. 

Presently  there  is  no  term  fixed  by 
statute  for  public  land  grazing  permits 
and  leases.  The  Government  can,  at  any 
time,  cancel  the  permit  or  lease  if  the 
lands  are  to  be  devoted  to  some  other 
use.  Except  in  very  limited  circum- 
stances, the  Secretary  has  absolute  dis- 
cretion to  refuse  to  renew  a  permit,  and 
also,  with  the  exception  of  limited  situ- 
ations, no  provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
permittee  or  lessee  when  the  peimit  or 
lease  is  terminated. 

Therefore,  public  land  permits  and 
leases  differ  slgniflcantly  from  private 
leases.  Normally,  private  leases  are  ne- 
gotiated for  specific  periods  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  lessee  has  asnplete  con- 
trol of  the  use  of  the  leased  lands  free  of 
any  interference  from  the  lessor  or 
others.  The  leases  are  noncancellable, 
and  if  the  lessor  interferes  with  or  pre- 
vents the  lessee's  use  of  the  land  during 
the  period  of  the  lease,  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  respond  in  damages  to  the 
lessee  for  any  losses  resulting  from  his 
action. 

Unlike  a  lessee  of  private  land.  Gov- 
ernment permittees  are  required  to  own 
or  control  either  land,  which  is  sufficient 
to  support  the  livestock  grazed  during 
the  period  that  they  are  not  on  public 
land,  or,  in  some  situations,  water  sup- 
plies when  the  water  supply  is  more  crit- 
ical to  the  support  of  the  animals  than 
the  land  itself. 

These  distinctions  which  exist  between 
private  leases  and  public  land  permits 
and  leases  have  been  consistently  ignored 
by  those  who  demand  that  public  land 
grazing  must  bring  a  price  as  high  as,  or 
higher,  than  private  leases. 

If  the  public  land  permittees  and  li- 
censees are  to  pay  the  more  realistic  fees 
which  our  amendments  require,  then 
their  contractural  arrangranent  with 
the  Government  should  be  put  on  a  more 
realistic  basis. 

Under  this  measure  a  permittee  or  li- 
censee would  have  reasonable  assurance 
of  the  continuancy  of  his  tenancy  for  so 
long  as  the  lands  are  devoted  primarily 
to  grazing. 

Permits  and  leases  would  be  issued  for 
a  definite  time  with  a  right  to  renewal 
conditioned  upon  performance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  the  Secretary's 
rules  and  regulations.  Including  those 
related  to  conservation  of  the  resource. 
The  proposal  recognizes,  however,  that 
the  Government  must  always  have  its 
property  available  for  whatever  purpoee 
serves  the  greatest  public  interest  and, 
notwithstanding  the  exLsteice  of  any 
grazing  permit  or  lease,  the  Government 
could  at  any  time  eliminate  or  reduce 
grazing  In  order  to  devote  the  lands  In 
part  or  In  whole  to  some  other  public 
purpose. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  addition  to  the 


investments  which  must  be  made  in 
properties  which  qualify  the  permittee 
for  public  land  grazing,  livestock  opera* 
tors  have  invested  substantially  in  range 
improvements  on  Federal  lands  with  re- 
sulting widespread  benefits  such  as  im- 
proved watershed  protection,  better  wild- 
life habitat,  reduction  of  noxious  weeds, 
and  Improved  recreation  facilities. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  a  sub- 
stantial investment  loss  can  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
Federal  land  grazing  rights.  By  statute, 
it  has  provided  that  grazing  permits  may 
be  pledged  for  bona  fide  loans  and  that, 
when  so  pledged,  permits  in  good  stand- 
ing must  be  renewed. 

In  1942,  provision  was  made  for  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  be  paid  for  losses 
to  the  p)ermittee's  grazing  operation  when 
the  lands  subject  to  permit  are  with- 
drawn for  national  defense  purposes  and 
further  grazing  terminated  because  of 
the  withdrawal.  This  proposal  would  ex- 
tend this  principle  to  situations  in  which 
grazing  is  eliminated  or  reduced  In  order 
to  devote  the  lands  to  any  other  public 
purpose. 

The  bill  also  would  give  both  the  Sec- 
retary and  rancher  more  fiexibility  in 
managing  the  Federal  range.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  Secretai-y  would 
establish  minimum  range  conditions.  For 
so  long  as  these  standards  were  main- 
tained, the  permittee  or  licensee  would 
not  be  limited  in  the  number  of  animals 
grazed.  If,  however,  the  range  deterio- 
rated below  the  established  standard,  the 
Secretary  could  alter  the  management 
plan  for  the  range  in  whatever  manner 
might  be  required  to  bring  it  up  to  stand- 
ard, including  reductions  in  the  number 
of  animals  permitted  on  the  land. 

Range  scientists  have  found  that  the 
quickest  and  most  effective  way  in  which 
to  improve  plant  coverage  on  rangeland 
is  through  a  controlled  system  or  graz- 
ing. Unused  or  inadequately  used  forage 
may  create  disease  and  fire  hazards  as 
well  as  fostering  the  spread  of  noxious 
weeds  and  plants.  Properly  used  or  grazed 
grass  and  shrubs  are  more  vigorous  and 
productive,  Just  as  a  pruned  orchard  Is 
more  vigorous  and  productive.  Wildlife 
benefits  not  only  by  the  improved  range 
conditions  but  because  of  the  increased 
water  suw^lles  constructed  in  support  of 
domestic  stock  grazing.  Today,  State  flsb 
and  game  authorities  use  controlled  graz- 
ing to  Improve  game  ranges. 

A  healthy,  viable  domestic  livestock 
grazing  industry  In  our  Western  States 
is  necessary  not  only  to  our  economic 
well-being,  but  to  the  proper  conserva- 
tion of  Important  resources.  This  bill 
would  support  both  conservation  and 
economic  goals. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  early  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  on  this  measure, 
so  that  the  present  imcertainty  which 
exists  with  respect  to  such  grazing  per- 
mits smd  leases  will  be  replaced  by  a  logi- 
cal and  reasonable  grazing  fee  system- 
one  which  will  protect  the  public  interest 
without  destroying  the  western  livestock 
industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOfto, 
as  follows: 

S.  2028 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  s«c- 
tloa  3  of  tbe  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (48  Stat. 
1269) .  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Definitions:  When  used 
herein : 

"(1)  'animal  unit  month'  means  the  forage 
required  by  the  grazing  of  one  cow  and  calf 
or  Its  equivalent  for  a  period  of  one  month. 
One  cow  shaU,  for  the  purpose  of  this  defini- 
tion, be  considered  the  equivalent  of  one 
horse  or  five  sheep  or  goats:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  for  the  purpoee  of  establishing 
grazing  fees  hereunder  the  charge  for  one 
horse  grazing  on  public  grazing  land  for  one 
month  shall  be  at  twice  the  rate  charged  for 
one  cow  gazing  for  the  same  period:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  definition  of  'animal 
unit  month'  in  this  subsection  is  for  deter- 
mining the  fees  to  be  paid  for  public  grazing 
land  grazing  and,  when  used  as  a  unit  of 
measurement  to  determine  public  grazing 
land  carrying  capacity  or  permitted  niunbers 
of  animals  to  be  grazed,  there  shall  be  a  rea- 
sonable differential  applied  to  the  basic  unit 
of  one  row  and  calf  or  bull,  or  five  sheep  or 
goats,  taking  into  consideration  the  age  and 
weight  of  the  animals  to  be  grazed; 

"(2)  a  Tanching  area'  is  a  geographic  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  which  a  single  price  per  unit  of  grazing 
prevails  and  In  which  the  product — range  re- 
source— Is  bought  or  sold  and  In  which  sea- 
sons of  use,  prevailing  range  conditions  and 
economic  factors  relevant  to  the  production 
of  livestock  are  similar: 

"(3)  the  term  'public  grazing  lands'  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  shaU  mean  those  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  upon  which  do- 
mestic livestock  grazing  is  permitted; 

"(4)  the  'base  year'  shall  mean  the  calen- 
dar year  1966: 

■■(5)  the  'base  year  market  value'  of  the 
range  resource  shall  be  the  sum  of  fifty  cents 
per  animal  unit  month; 

"(6)  the  'fair  market  value'  per  arUmal 
unit  month  for  each  permit  or  lease  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  the  base  year  market 
value  ftdjust«d  annually  to  reflect  the  mar- 
ket price  of  stocker  feeder  cattle  and  of  sheep 
In  each  ranching  area  and  the  variations  in 
forage  values  of  public  grazing  lands  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the 
base  year  market  value  the  diflerence,  round- 
ed to  the  nearest  cent,  between  the  average 
of  prices  per  pound  to  stocker  feeder  cattle 
and  lamba  marketed  In  each  ranching  area 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  the 
average  of  prices  per  pound  received  for 
stocker  feeder  cattle  and  lambs  in  the  same 
ranching  area  during  the  base  year;  and 

"(U)  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  one  fourth 
cent  by  the  difference  between  the  average 
number  at  animal  unit  monttis  actually 
grazed  per  section  on  public  grasln^  lands 
during  the  base  year  and  the  aveni^  number 
of  animal  unit  mojiths  actually  gnaed  by 
the  permittee  or  hia  predecesaor  In  Interest 
per  section  on  pvibUc  givKlng  lexkds  In  the  five 
year  period  immediately  preceding  the  fee 
year,  or  if  the  permittee  grazes  an  allotment 
in  common  wltlh  other  permltteee,  the  aver- 
age number  of  animal  unMs  monttas  graaed 
per  section  on  such  common  allotment  dur- 
ing such  period:  Provided,  Tbat  audi  eum 
shall  be  added  to  the  bene  year  market  value 
per  aiUmal  unit  month  If  the  permittee  or 
lessee's  actual  average  use  per  aectlon,  or  the 
average  uee  per  section  on  the  allotment  In 
the  case  ot  common  aUotments,  during  such 
five  year  period  exceeds  the  average  number 
of  animal  units  months  grazed  per  section 


on  pubUo  grazing  lands  during  the  base  year 
and  shaU  be  subtracted  therefrom  if  less 
than  such  average  number  of  animal  unit 
months  grazed  per  section  on  public  lands 
during  the  baee  year,  and  provided  further, 
that  In  no  event  aball  the  fair  market  value 
per  animal  unit  month  exceed  a  sum  equal 
to  four  times  the  base  year  market  value  nor 
t>e  less  than  one  half  the  base  year  market 
value  per  animal  unit  month. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  or  cause  to  be  Issued  per- 
mits to  graze  Uvestock  on  euch  grazing  dis- 
tricts to  bona  fide  settlers,  residents  and 
other  owners  as  under  his  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  use 
of  the  range  upon  the  payment  annually  of  a 
grazing  fee  which  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  per  anintal  tmlt  month  of  the  range 
resource  confuted  for  each  permit  or  lease 
as  provided  herein  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  anlmaJ  unit  months  grazed  or  to  be  grazed 
under  each  such  permit  or  lease; 

"(c)  Orazlng  permits  shall  be  Issued  only 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  to  those 
who  have  filed  the  neces&ary  declarations  of 
intention  to  become  such,  as  required  by  the 
naturalization  laws,  and  to  groups,  associa- 
tions or  corporations  authorized  to  conduct 
business  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
such  grazing  district  Is  located.  Pennitteee 
who,  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  hold 
valid  permits,  or  preference  rights,  or  hav- 
ing pending  an  application  for  renewal  of  a 
valid  permit  or  preference  right  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1934  (48  Stat.  1269)  as  amended,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  for  the 
same  grazing  rights  established  in  the  per- 
mit held  by  them,  or  In  the  permit  subject 
to  renewal,  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (48 
Stat.  1269)  as  amended  by  this  Act.  In  the 
Issuance  of  new  or  additional  permits  for 
grazing  rights  not  previously  allocated  to  the 
holders  of  valid  permits  under  Section  3  of 
the  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (48  Stat.  1269)  as 
amended,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
within  or  near  a  grazing  district  who  are 
landowners  engaged  in  the  Uvestock  business, 
bona  fide  occupants  or  setUers,  or  owners  of 
water  or  water  rights,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  the  proper  use  of  the  lands,  water 
or  water  rights  owned,  occupied  or  leased  bj 
them,  provided.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
Impair  any  preference  right  to  grazing  estab- 
lished under  the  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (48 
Stat.  1269)  as  amended,  and  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  any  additional  grazing  rights  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  ahaU  first  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  h<dder  of  any  right  established 
but  not  satisfied  under  the  said  Act  of  June 
28,  1934   (46  Stat.  1269)    as  amended. 

"  (d)  During  periods  of  range  depletion  due 
to  severe  drought  or  otlier  natural  causes, 
or  in  case  of  general  ^iden^c  of  disease, 
during  the  life  of  the  permit,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized.  In  his  discre- 
tion to  remit,  reduce,  refund  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  authorize  postponement  of  grazing 
fees  for  audi  depletion  period  so  long  as  the 
emergency  exists. 

"(e)  Permits  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years,  subject  to  the  preference  right  of  the 
permittee  to  renewal:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  permittee  complying  vrlth  the  rvUee 
and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  who  has  oompUed  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit  shall 
be  denied  the  renewal  of  such  permit. 

"(f)  Bacti  permit  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tbla  section  shaU  specify  the  teancaz 
and  coodltlons  under  which  such  permit  may 
be  cancelled  to  permit  the  lands  covered 
thereby  to  be  devoted  to  another  public  pur- 
poee and  DO  permit  rihaU  be  cancelled  In 
whole  or  in  part  in  order  to  permit  the  lands 
covered  thereby  to  be  devoted  to  another 
putollo    puiiMee    and    no    permit    shall    be 


cancelled  in  whole  or  In  part  in  order  to 
permit  the  lands  covered  thereby  to  be 
devoted  to  a  public  purpose  not  specifically 
enumerated  or  listed  in  such  pernUt  except 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  an  overriding  national  need  to  devote 
suoh  lands  to  a  public  purpose  not  listed  in 
such  permit. 

"(g)  Whenever  a  valid  permit  for  livestock 
grazing  on  pubUc  grazing  land  is  cancelled 
by  the  United  States  in  whole  or  In  part,  or 
the  right  of  grazing  Uvestock  thereunder  Is 
suspended,  in  order  to  devote  the  lands 
covered  by  the  permit  to  another  public 
purpose,  including  disposal,  the  permittee 
ShaU  be  compensated  by  the  United  States 
for  the  loesee  suffered  by  suoh  permittee  as 
a  result  of  the  cancellation  m  whole  or  in 
part  of  such  permit  or  the  su^ienslon  of  the 
right  of  grazing  Uvestock  thereunder.  The 
amount  of  such  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
ShaU  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  in  fixing 
ouch  oompenaation  he  ahaU  take  into  con- 
sideration the  value  of  the  ranching  unit 
with  and  without  the  permit  and  In  the  case 
of  a  suspension  of  grazing  righte  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consldwation  the  cost 
Incurred  by  the  pemUttee  during  the  period 
of  suspeoBion  by  re«Mon  of  such  suspension: 
Provided,  however.  That  whenever  any  ad- 
ditional grazing  rights  are  allocated  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  ( c)  herein  within 
an  individual  aUotment  and  the  ptermittee 
holding  such  aUotment  falls  to  exercise  any 
preference  right  to  such  additional  grazing 
right  such  permittee  ahaU  be  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  oompeosation  for  the  use  by  those 
to  whom  such  additional  rights  are  allocated 
of  any  faclUtiee  furnished  by  such  permittee. 
Such  compensation  shaU  be  paid  by  the 
holder  of  such  additional  grazing  right  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  an  aiuiual 
basis  in  addition  to  any  grazing  fee  and 
shall  be  credited  to,  or  paid  to  the  permittee 
fvimishlng  such  faculties  by  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
specify  from  time  to  time  numbers  of  etoek 
to  foe  grazed  under  any  permit  and  seasons 
of  use  or  may  (and  upon  application  of  the 
permittee  shall)  alter  consultation  with  the 
district  advisory  board,  provide  in  any  pM'- 
mlt  for  the  maintenance  of  mtnimiim  stand- 
ards of  range  conditions  in  the  area  oovered 
by  such  permit  in  which  event  there  shall 
be  no  limit  placed  upon  the  numbera  of  stock 
to  be  grazed  under  such  permit  or  upon  sea- 
sons of  use:  Provided,  That  should  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  district 
adviaory  bocad,  determine  that  range  oon- 
dltions  are  not  equal  to  the  minimum  stand- 
ards reqiUred  by  such  permlrt  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  permittee  to  con^)ly  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  permit,  he  may 
revise  the  grazing  management  syistem  to 
cause  the  range  condltiona  to  equal  the  mini- 
mum standards  required  by  such  permit. 

"(1)  Permits  issued  under  the  provialons 
of  this  flection  may  be  assigned  or  subleased 
In  whole  or  In  part  to  any  peroon,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  qualified  to  hold  a  per- 
mit or  license  under  this  Act. 

"(J)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
or  administered  in  any  way  to  rtttnini«>i  or 
Impair  any  right  to  the  poaaeaalon  and  use 
of  water  for  mining,  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, or  other  purpoee  which  has  hereto- 
fore vested  or  accrued  under  existing  law  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  initiated  or  acquired 
and  maintained  in  acocrdanoe  with  sooh 
law." 

Sac.  2.  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  June  38, 
1934  (48  Stat.  1269)  M  amended  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  further  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  wtiere 
vacant,  unappropriated,  and  imreeerved 
lands  of  the  public  domain  are  so  situated 
as  not  to  Justify  their  Inclusion  in  any  grus- 
ing  district  to  be  established  pursuant  to 
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this  Act,  to  lease  any  such  lands  for  grazing 
purposes,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  provide:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  rental  to  be  p«ld  by  the  lease© 
shall  be  computed  In  the  same  manner  and 
shall  be  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  are  the 
fees  for  grazing  permits  Issued  under  Section 
3  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  owners,  homestead- 
ers, lessees,  or  other  lawful  occupants  of 
contiguous  lands  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
permit  proper  use  of  such  contiguous  lands, 
except  that  when  such  Isolated  or  discon- 
nected tracts  embrace  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  or  less,  the  owners,  homesteaders, 
lessees  or  other  lawful  occupants  of  lands 
contiguous  thereto  or  concerning  thereon 
shall  have  a  preference  right  to  lease  the 
whole  of  such  tract,  during  a  period  of  ninety 
days  after  such  tract  Is  offered  for  lease,  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  at  the  same  rental  as  herein 
provided:  ProiHded  further.  That  when  pub- 
lic lands  are  restored  from  withdrawal,  the 
Secretary  may  grant  an  appropriate  prefer- 
ence right  for  a  grazing  lease,  license,  or  per- 
mit to  users  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes 
under  the  authority  of  the  agencv  which  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  Immediatelv  prior 
to  the  time  of  their  restoration. 

•lb)  Whenever  a  valid  lease  for  livestock 
grazing  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  Is 
cajiceled  by  the  United  States  In  whole  or  In 
part  or  the  right  or  grazing  livestock  there- 
under Is  suspended,  in  order  to  devote  the 
lands  covered  to  another  public  purpose.  In- 
cluding disposal,  the  lessee  shall  be  com- 
pensated by  the  United  States  for  the  losses 
suffered  by  such  lessee  as  the  result  of  the 
cancellation  in  whole  or  in  part  of  such  lease 
or  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  grazing 
livestock  thereunder.  The  amount  of  such 
compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  shall  be  fair 
and  reasonable  and  in  fixing  such  compensa- 
tion he  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
value  of  the  ranching  unit  with  and  without 
the  lease  and  In  case  of  a  suspension  of  the 
grazing  rights,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  cost  incurred  by  the  per- 
mittee during  the  period  of  suspension  by 
reason  of  such  suspension. 

■■(C)  During  periods  of  range  depletion  due 
to  severe  drought  or  other  natural  causes 
or  in  case  of  general  epidemic  or  disease 
during  the  life  of  the  lease,  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discre- 
tion to  remit,  reduce,  refund  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  authorize  postponement  of  grazing 
fees  for  such  depletion  period  so  long  as 
The  emergency  exists. 

••(d)  For  the  County  of  San  Bernardino 
California  and  the  counties  of  Esmeralda  and 
Lincoln  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  the 
portions  of  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana wherein  there  are  substantial  areas  of 
public  land  subject  to  lease  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  any  other  areas  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  sub- 
stantial areas  of  public  grazing  land  subject 
to  lease  under  this  section,  there  shall  be 
established  in  each  such  area  an  advisory 
board  of  stocimen  to  be  known  as  Section 
15  Advisory  Boards.  Such  advisory  boards 
shall  be  established  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  district  advisory  boards  established  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Section  18(a)  of  this 
Act  In  respect  to  the  lands  subject  to  lease 
under  this  section  and  leases  issued  here- 
under in  the  area  designated  herein  and  to 
any  other  areas  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  have  substantial  areas 
of  public  grazing  land  subject  to  lease  under 
this  section,  such  advisory  boards  shall  per- 
form the  same  functions  and  have  the  same 
powers  and  duties  as  are  provided  for  dis- 
trict advsory  boards  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  18(b)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section   18  of  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1934   (48  St*t.  1269) ,  as  amended  Is  further 
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amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

••(c)    The  livestock  members  of  each  graz- 
ing district  advisory  board  and  of  each  Sec- 
tion 15  advisory  board  shall  select  from  their 
number  at   the   first   meeting  of   the   board 
after  each  election,   two  members  and   two 
alternates  to  serve  on  a  State  advisory  board 
for  the  state  in  which  the  district  is  located, 
or  in  the  case  of  Section  15  advisory  boards 
for  the  Stat*  in  which   the  area  for  which 
the  board  is  established  Is  situated;    where 
the  district  or  Section  15  advisory  board  has 
representation    for    cattle    and    horses    and 
sheep  and  goats,  then  only  one  representa- 
tl%'e  and  one  alternate  representing  each  class 
shall   be  selected.   The  wildlife  members  of 
the  advisory   boards   within   etich  state  will 
select  one  of  their  number  and  one  alternate 
to  serve  as  a  wildlife  member  on  the  State 
advisory  board.  In  addition,  the  State  advi- 
sory board  will  have  one  or  more  additional 
.^lembers  who  will  represent  other  Interests 
such  as  forestry,  minerals,  soil  conservation, 
outdoor  recreation,  urban  and  suburban  de- 
velopment.   County    government    and    State 
government.   Such   additional    members  and 
their  alternates  will  be  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative from  nominations  made  by  State 
or  local  government  officers  or  organizations 
reflecting  non-livestock  interests  in  the  man- 
agement or  disposition  of  public  lands   Each 
State  advisory  board  shall  meet  at  least  once 
a  year  and  the  time  and  place  for  meeting 
shall  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  his  authorized  representative.  The  State 
advisory  boards  shall  consider  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  grazing,  wildlife,  forestrv 
outdoor  recreation,   minerals,  soil   conserva- 
tion, urban  and  suburban  development,  and 
other  source  administration  policies  or  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Slate  as  a  whole. 

■•id)  The  livestock  members  of  each  State 
advisory  board  shall  select  from  their  num- 
ber, at  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  advisory 
board  in  each  year  one  member  and  one  al- 
ternate representing  cattle  and  horses,  and 
one  member  and  one  alternate  representing 
sheep  and  goats,  to  serve  on  a  National  Ad- 
visory Board  Council.  The  elected  wildlife 
member  or  his  alternate  on  each  State  ad- 
visory board  will  serve  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Board  Council  representing  wildlife 
interests.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
in  addition,  appoint  members,  to  the  National 
.Advisory  Board  Council  to  represent  non- 
livestock  and  non-wlldUfe  Interests.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  membership,  one  member 
from  each  of  the  states  of  Alaska  and  Wash- 
ington will  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  reflecting  grazing  or  other  uses 
of  public  lands.  The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board  Council  shall  serve 
until  their  successors  have  been  elected  or 
appointed.  The  Council  shall  select  from  its 
members  one  member  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once 
during  each  calendar  year  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  National  Advisory  Board 
Council  shall  consider  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  policies  and  problems  of  a  na- 
tional scope  related  to  all  public  land  re- 
source use  and  management. ■• 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  July  9.  1942  (56  Stat. 
654)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  28  1948 
(62  Stat.  277),  43  U.S.C.  315q,  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  In 
conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  1934  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  adopted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conservation  and  orderly 
management  of  the  western  grazing 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

As  the  preamble  of  the  Taylor  Act  re- 
cites, one  of  its  important  objectives  was 


"to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry  de- 
pendent upon  the  public  range." 

I  have  today  joined  in  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
which  is  designed  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

While  a  healthy  and  viable  livestock 
industry  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  it  is  of  particular  importance 
to  my  own  State.  More  than  80  percent 
of  the  farm  receipts  in  Nevada  are  from 
livestock. 

The  dependency  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try in  Nevada  upon  federally  owned 
grazing  lands,  and  particularly  those  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  can  be  easily  demonstrated. 
With  over  70  million  acres  of  land, 
Nevada  is  the  seventh  largest  State  in 
the  Union.  Eighty -six  percent  of  this  vast 
acreage  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  more  than  43  million  acres  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  are  grazed  by  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Few,  if  any,  of  Nevada's  ranchers  could 
remain  in  business  if  they  were  unable 
to  graze  the  public  lands  on  a  reasonable 
basis  The  average  return  on  investment 
to  western  livestock  operators  is  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation — about  2  per- 
cent. 

Public  land  grazing  fees  account  for 
from  3  to  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing for  those  who  are  permittees  or  les- 
sees of  public  lands.  It  is  ob\ious  from 
these  statistics  that  a  continuation  of 
the  escalation  in  public  land  grazing  fees 
which  has  occurred  over  the  past  10  years 
would  further  reduce  the  profit  margin 
of  these  ranchers  to  the  poini  where  it 
would  no  longer  be  economically  feasible 
to  continue  operations. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  provides  onlv 
for  a  reasonable  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  time  to 
time,  taking  into  account  the  public  bene- 
fits which  the  grazing  districts  estab- 
lished under  the  act  yield  over  and  above 
those  accruing  to  the  livestock  users. 

Under  the  broad  standards  of  the  act, 
by  1969  the  grazing  fee  was  nine  times 
the  original  fee  and.  in  1971.  an  addi- 
tional Increase  of  45  percent  was  im- 
posed. Should  the  fee  schedule  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  1968  be  fully  implemented  the  fee  will 
be  increased  more  than  90  percent  over 
the  next  7  years. 

Under  present  law,  the  establishment 
of  grazing  fees  involves  a  large  measure 
of  administrative  discreticm.  Succeeding 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture are  not  bound  by  the  actions  of  their 
predecessors  in  office,  and  the  rancher 
in  the  West  is  confronted  by  an  uncer- 
tain situation  in  a  matter  that  is  of 
fundamental  economic  importance  to  his 
operations.  The  bill  being  introduced  to- 
day will  eliminate  much  of  this  uncer- 
tainty by  establishing  a  statutory  for- 
mula to  govern  the  fixing  of  grazing  fees. 
In  1966  the  Federal  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  the  livestock  Industry, 
undertook  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
Western  range  livestock  industry.  The 
survey  was  accomplished  at  a  cost  of 
almost  $1  million  and  many  months  of 
work. 
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The  grazing  fee  schedule  announced  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture was  based  on  that  survey.  The 
theory  upon  which  the  schedule  'was  de- 
veloped was  that  the  public  land  fee 
should  equal  the  cost  of  grazing  on  pri- 
vate lands,  including  the  lease  rate,  less 
the  cost  of  grazing  on  public  lands,  ex- 
cluding the  fee.  In  determining  the  fee 
rate,  however,  the  two  Secretaries  re- 
fused to  make  any  allowance  for  the 
rancher's  public  land  investment  cost. 

It  would  be  impractical  and  imduly  ex- 
peiisive  to  conduct  a  new  survey  each 
year.  The  formula  proposed  in  this  new 
bill,  therefore,  employs  the  statistical 
results  of  the  1966  survey  with  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  rancher  invest- 
ment. The  computation  places  the  base 
year  market  value  at  50  cents  per  animal 
imit  month,  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
actual  fee  charged  during  that  year. 

The  formula,  however,  does  not  stop 
with  the  base  year.  Instead,  it  recognizes 
changing  economic  conditions  and  dif- 
ferences in  forage  values.  The  formula 
differs  dramatically  from  that  now  used 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
is  unrealistically  applied  on  a  uniform 
basis  to  all  grazing  lands  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, with  no  recognition  of  variances  in 
forage  values  from  area  to  area. 

Under  the  proposed  formula,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  prices  per  pound  actually 
received  by  ranchers  for  beef  and  lamb 
in  this  area  In  which  the  land  is  situated 
between  1966  and  the  year  preceding  the 
fee  year  would  be  determined  and  would 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  base 
year  fee.  This  adjustment  would  be  made 
annually  and  would  reflect  the  permit- 
tee's ability  to  pay. 

After  the  base  year  fee  has  been  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  permittee's  ability 
to  pay.  an  additional  adjustment  would 
be  maie  to  reflect,  on  a  comparative 
basis,  the  actual  value  of  the  forage  on 
his  allotment. 

The  actual  carrying  capacity  of  the 
land  is  a  measure  of  forage  value  and 
differs  from  area  to  area  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  forage.  The  Secretary 
would,  therefore,  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  average  number  of  animal  unit 
months  actually  grazed  per  section  on 
public  lands  during  the  base  year.  Each 
year  thereafter  a  similar  determination 
would  be  made  as  to  each  grazing  allot- 
ment of  the  average  number  of  animal 
unit  months  grazed  per  section  during 
the  preceding  5-year  period.  The  differ- 
ence between  this  figure  and  the  national 
average  for  1966  would  be  multiplied  by 
one- fourth  cent  and  would  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  the  adjusted  base  year 
fee  to  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the 
actual  fee  to  be  charged  the  permittee 
during  the  next  fee  year.  To  avoid  pe- 
nalizing the  efficient  operator,  a  ceiling 
would  be  placed  upon  the  fee  and,  to 
assure  the  Government  a  return  for  the 
resource,  a  minimum  fee  would  be  im- 
posed. 

To  sum  up:  the  proposed  formula 
would  reflect  the  market  value  of  the 
resource  as  determined  by  the  Grovem- 
ment's  own  survey.  It  would  reflect  the 
permittee's    ability    to   pay   and   would 


take  into  consideration  the  comparative 
value  of  the  forage  to  be  ccmsumed. 

One  other  uncertainty  Is  remoTed  by 
this  measure  in  that  it  provides  more 
security  of  tenure  to  the  livestock  per- 
mittee without,  however,  depriving  the 
Grovemment  of  its  right  to  devote  tiie 
lands  to  other  public  purposes  should 
that  become  necessary. 

The  provisions  of  this  prcvtosal  are 
generally  supported  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission. 

The  livestock  industry,  like  other  ag- 
ricultural industry,  exists  in  a  world  of 
uncertainty  subject  not  only  to  changing 
economic  conditions  but  to  vagaries  of 
the  weather  Eind  diseases.  To  the  extent 
that  it  can  do  so,  Congress  should  elim- 
inate the  additional  uncertainties  with 
which  the  public  land  grazing  permittees 
have  been  faced.  The  recommended  bill 
would  serve  this  purpose. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK   (by  request^  : 

S.  2030.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(b)  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  relating  to  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  election  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature;  and 

S.  2031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  per- 
mit sessions  of  the  legislature  at  places 
other  than  Charlotte  Amalie,  Saint 
Thomas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  two  bills  that  would 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  first  bill  would  reduce  the 
age  requirement  of  elected  representa- 
tives serving  in  the  Virgin  Islands  Legis- 
lature. The  second  measure  would  per- 
mit the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  to 
meet  at  appropriate  places  on  the  islands 
of  Saint  Croix  and  Saint  John  as  well  as 
at  the  seat  of  government,  Charlotte 
Amalie  on  the  island  of  Saint  Thomas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  resolu- 
tions Nos.  523  and  524  of  the  legislature 
requesting  the  introduction  of  these  bills 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  523 — Bux  No.  4776 — 

LfCISLATtrSE   OF  THE  VlKGlN  ISLANDS 

Resolution  to  Petition  the  Ninety-Second 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Amend  Certain  Provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Pertaining  to  Qualifications  of  Candidates 
for  Public  OfBce  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Whereas  Subeectlon    (b)    of  Section  6   of 

the  Revised  Oganlc  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
now  speciflee  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  membership  In  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Including  the  requirement 
that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  Legis- 
lature who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-flve  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Ninety-First  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  Anierlca  amended  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
provide  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  after  a  referendum,  may  lower  the 
voting  age  In  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

Whereas  Federal  Law  now  provides  that 
persons  18  years  of  age  and  older  may  vote  In 
all  Federal  elections;  and 

Whereas    It    Is   the    determination   of   the 


Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  oT  the 
Virgin  Islands  should  have  the  requisite  pow- 
er to  determine  the  qualifications  of  all  can- 
didates for  public  office  In  the  Virgin  Islands; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  further  determination  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  that 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  capable  of  and  qualified  for  public  office 
at  an  age  lower  than  the  arbitrary  age  of 
25  which  Is  now  a  prerequisite  for  member- 
ship in  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands: 
Now,  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands : 

That  the  Legislature  respectfully  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adc^t 
an  amendment  to  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  granting  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Virgin  Islands  the  authority  to 
set  qualifications  for  all  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or  in  lieu  of 
such  an  amendment  that  an  amendment  be 
adopted  to  lower  the  age  at  which  persons 
shall  become  eligible  for  public  office  to  21 
years  of  age.  except  for  the  Offices  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  which 
shall  continue  at  30;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  copies  of  this  Resolulton  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  ol  said  Committee,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  said  Committee. 

Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  January  26.  1971. 

Witness  our  Hands  and  the  Seal  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  26th 
Day  of  January.  A.D..  1971. 

John  L.  Maduho, 

President. 
PcacrvAL  H.  Reese, 
Legislative  Secretary. 


RrsoLtrriON  No.  524 — Bill  No.  4778 — Legis- 
lature or  THE  ViHGiN  Islands 
Resolution  to  Petition  the  92nd  Congress  of 
the   United   States   of  America  to  Amend 
Certain  Provisions  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Pertaining  to  the 
Place  of  Holding  Sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Whereas  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  now  provides  that  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  shall  be  held  in  the  Capitol 
of  the  Virgin   Islands  at  Charlotte  Amalie, 
St.  Thomas;  and 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands  is  an  Island  Territory  com- 
prising three   major  Islands;   and 

Whereas  It  is  necessary  for  residents  of  the 
Islands  of  St.  Croix  and  St.  John  to  travel  by 
air  or  by  water  to  attend  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  vitally  Interested  In  the  operations  and 
the  workings  of  their  Legislature;   and 

Whereas  all  residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  seasions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  time  to  time  without 
inconvenience  or  travel  expense;  Now,  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands : 

That  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Islands.  respectfvUly  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  which  would 
permit  the  holding  of  formal  sessions  of  the 
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Leglalatiure  of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  any  ap- 
propriate place  on  the  Islands  of  St.  Crotx 
and  St.  John  as  well  as  In  the  Caii^tol  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  at  Charlotte  Amalle;  and  he 
It  further 

Beeolved  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
transBnlttod  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Preeldlng 
Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlreB  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  said  Committees. 

Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  January  26,  1971. 

Witness  our  Hands  and  the  Seal  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  26th 
Day  of  January,  A.D  ,  1971. 

John    L.    MADnmo. 

President. 
Percival   H.  Rkbse, 
Legislative  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2032.  A  bill  tx)  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  political  activities  of  public 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

LXBERALIZATION    OF    THE    HATCH    ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  Hatch  Act  is  easily  one  of  the  most 
controversial  Federal  employee  laws  ever 
enacted.  It  has  proved  to  be  both  a 
shield  for  the  Federal  worker  and  a 
dagger  at  his  back. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hatch  Act 
has  provided  a  certain  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  political  coercion  of  sub- 
ordinates by  their  superiors  in  the  Fed- 
eral hierarchy  and  has  assured  the 
Federal  employee  the  privacy  to  think 
and  to  vote  as  he  wishes  without  having 
to  accoimt  for  his  political  views. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  act  places  such 
rigid  restrictions  on  the  speech  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  Federal  employee  that  he 
is  prevented  from  exercising  many  of  the 
political  rights  other  Americans  have — 
from  exercising  many  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  three  bsisic 
provisions  which  any  political  activity 
law  for  Federal  employees  must  contain : 

First,  it  must  sissure  the  right  of  the 
employee  to  an  active  and  vocal  role  In 
the  political  processes  of  the  country; 

Second,  it  must  protect  the  employee 
from  political  coercion  or  retaliation, 
and 

Third,  it  must  guarantee  to  the  coun- 
try a  Federal  civil  serv-ice  based  on  com- 
petence and  loyalty. 

The  present  law  falls  far  short  of  these 
admirable  objectives. 

No  one.  of  course,  wants  to  return  to 
the  spoils  system,  or  any  part  of  it.  But, 
we  must  find  some  way  to  take  the  Fed- 
eral employee  out  of  the  strait  jacket  In 
which  we  have  placed  him  and  allow 
him  to  pursue  more  normally  some  of  his 
privileges  as  a  citizen. 

These  are  times  when  everyone  wants 
a  voice  and  a  part  in  their  government. 
Never  have  so  many  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life  and  all  political  persuasions  had 
so  much  to  say  about  what  we  as  a 
nation  are  doing — and  are  not  doing. 
Never  have  so  many  sought  to  Influence 


the  course  of  events,  from  Washington 
down  to  the  county  courthouse.  Govern- 
ment touches  the  lives  of  all  of  our  peo- 
ple more  directly  and  more  intimately 
than  It  ever  has.  Surely,  it  is  the  essence 
of  democracy  that  all  citizens  should 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  full  voice  and 
a  full  part  in  what  is  happening.  The 
sterilization  of  our  Federal  civil  workers 
Is  keeping  them  from  participating  fully 
in  events  and  decisions  which  affect  the 
fate  of  all  of  us. 

At  the  time  the  Hatch  Act  became  law 
in  1939  we  had  a  very  different  organiza- 
tion of  our  Federal  Oovemment  The 
structure  of  our  Government  has  been 
greatly  altered  in  type  of  programs  ao 
has  the  professlonalizatlon  of  personnel. 

Government  employees  are  a  cross 
section  of  all  the  people  of  this  country. 
They  form  their  opinions  the  same  as 
other  men  and  women.  They  make  their 
choices  on  the  basis  of  common  concern, 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  Government 
employment. 

The  origins  of  the  Hatch  Act  go  back 
to  the  time  before  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment, into  a  political  past  which  con- 
doned many  practices  which  have  been 
abandoned  long  since.  The  implication 
that  the  Federal  employee  of  today  is 
more  prone  to  corruption  than  other  peo- 
ple— less  able  to  resist  political  control — 
for  Instance,  is  one  that  I  find  most  un- 
acceptable. 

In  many  respects  the  Hatch  Act  has 
been  more  of  a  helpful  law  rather  than 
a  hurtful  one.  But  after  32  years,  it  is 
no  longer  relevant  in  every  respect.  We 
need  to  look  at  it  again. 

I  am.  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
bUl  to  revise  smd  amend  the  Hatch  Act. 
It  Is  the  measure  which  grew  out  of  the 
hearings  and  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel  appointed  by  President 
Johnson,  which  reported  in  1968. 

I  do  not  necessarily  feel  that  this  bill 
is  the  full  answer — or  the  ultimate  an- 
swer. I  suggest  it  as  a  basis  for  committee 
hearings  smd  deliberations.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  our  present  Hatch  Act  dis- 
criminates against  the  Federal  employee 
of  1971.  It  needs  revision  and  updating 
in  the  light  of  today's  world. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for 
Mr.  Jackson  (by  request) : 

S.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
relating  to  Indians; 

S.  2034.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  position 
of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2035.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Author- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for 

Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  AixoTT)  (by  request) : 

S.  2036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing 

the  economic  development  of  Indians 

and  Indian  organizations,  and  for  other 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 


junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  I  send  to  the  desk,  at  his  re- 
quest, for  appropriate  reference  several 
bills  which  are  designed  to  Implement 
the  "Self -Determination  without  Ter- 
mination" policy  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  July  8.  1970,  on  the  American  Indian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  that  the 
executive  communications  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  £u:compan5'ing 
these  draft  proposals  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  ) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  communications  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Jackson 

Similar  legislative  propKisals  for  the  same 
pvirpoee  were  transmitted  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  Congress  following  delivery  of  the 
President's  Indian  message  last  summer. 
However,  due  to  the  lateness  of  their  arrival 
and  other  priority  legislative  proposals  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee,  we  were  unable  to 
give  consideration  to  the  full  package  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

The  Administration  has  submitted  the  bills 
again  during  this  seeelon  of  Congress  on  an 
individual  basis.  On  April  19,  1971.  Senator 
AUott  and  I  introduced  S.  1573.  to  provide  for 
the  assumption  of  the  control  and  operation 
by  Indian  tribes  and  communities  of  certain 
programs  and  services  provided  for  them  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  S.  1574,  to  retain  coverage  under 
the  laws  providing  employee  benefits,  such  as 
compensation  for  Injury,  retirement,  life  In- 
surance, and  health  benefits  for  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to  per- 
form services  in  connection  with  governmen- 
tal or  other  activities  which  are  or  have  been 
performed  by  Government  employees  In  or 
for  Indian  communities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  bills  being  introduced  today  are : 

1.  To  amend  oertaln  laws  relating  to  In- 
dians. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  In- 
dian Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

3.  TO  provide  for  financing  and  economlo 
development  of  Indians  and  Indian  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

4.  To  establish  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Ranking  Minority  member  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  (Mr.  Allott)  la  Joining  m« 
In  oosponaorlng  the  third  of  these  measures. 

These  proposals  have  broe^l  implications 
for  the  Indian  field  and  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  study  and  discussion  by 
Indians  and  thetr  organlsattons  for  the  past 
several  months.  We  InteiKl  to  give  them  care- 
ful scrutiny  within  the  Committee  and  to 
schedule  a  hearing  on  them  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  will  permit  Indians,  the 
Administration  and  interested  private  wit- 
nesses ample  time  to  ezpreos  their  views  and 
recommendations  «rlth  respect  to  the  pro- 
posals. 

U.S.  Department  of  the   Interiob, 

Waahington,  B.C.,  April  7, 1971. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  Acnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  B<a.  PREsn>EifT:  Enclosed  is  our  pro- 
posal "To  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Indians". 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
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ferred  to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  that  It  be  enacted. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  any 
person  allowing  his  livestock  to  trespass  on 
trust  or  restricted  land  without  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be 
liable  for  a  penalty  of  $5  per  day  for  each 
t^.ead  of  livestock  in  trespass,  together  with 
the  value  of  forage  used  by  the  animal  dur- 
ing the  period  of  trespass  plus  any  other 
cost  Incurred  In  connection  with  the  tres- 
pass. It  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  Impound  any  livestock  tres- 
passing on  any  trust  or  restricted  land,  with 
notice  of  such  impoundment  being  given  as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
The  owner  of  any  impounded  livestock  may 
claim  the  impounded  animai  within  the  time 
specified  In  the  notice  upon  the  payment  of 
S3  per  day  for  each  Impounded  animal  and 
the  reasonable  value  of  forage  consumed  by 
the  Impounded  animal.  If  an  animal  Is  not 
claimed  within  the  time  specified  In  the 
notice,  the  animal  may  be  sold  and  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  the  payment  of 
necessary  expenses  and  the  deduction  of  the 
65  per  day  fee  and  reasonable  forage  charges. 
shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  animal  upon 
satisfactory  proof  of  ownership  submitted 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  sale. 

The  proposal  provides  that  the  S5  per  day 
animal  fee  and  reasonable  forage  charges, 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  an  animal 
not  paid  to  the  owner,  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  or  to 
the  Individual  Indian,  depending  upon 
whether  tribal  or  Individually  owned  land 
is  Involved.  Further,  the  proposal  provides 
that  any  unbranded  livestock  over  one  year 
of  age  found  running  at  large  on  trust  or 
restricted  land  will  be  presumed  to  be  In 
trespass  and  shall  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  proposal. 

Section  2  of  the  proposal  authorizes  Indian 
tribal  governments  to  entKst  laws  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  issuance  of  trader  li- 
censes on  their  reservation.  It  then  provides 
that  when  such  laws  and  ordinances  have 
been  enacted,  certain  existing  statutes  relat- 
ing to  trading  on  Indian  reservations  will  no 
longer  apply.  The  section  makes  it  clear  that 
the  tax  status  now  applicable  to  traders  on 
Indian  reservations  shall  continue  In  effect 
when  the  trades  are  controlled  by  tribal  laws 
and  ordinances. 

Section  3  of  the  proposal  repeals  several 
statutes  or  parts  of  statutes. 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  replaces  section 
2117  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (25  U.S.C.  179) 
which  is  repealed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
3  of  this  proposal.  Section  3117  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  provided  for  a  fee  of  $1  per  head  for 
cattle  driven  on  or  otherwise  conveyed  on 
Indian  land.  This  provision  was  not  adequate 
In  that  the  fee  was  too  low  In  most  Instances 
to  really  protect  Indian  land  from  trespass  by 
livestock.  Section  1  of  the  proposals  sets  a  fee 
high  enough  for  livestock  trespass  so  as  to 
penalize  those  who  let  their  cattle  tnepvat  on 
Indian  land.  Further,  the  section  provides  a 
clear  standard  as  to  what  constitutes  tres- 
passing livestock  and  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  dealing  with  them.  This  provision 
will  protect  trust  and  restricted  land  from 
trespass  by  outsiders  livestock. 

Section  2  of  the  proposal  gives  any  tribe 
who  wishes  to  assume  It,  control  of  those  do- 
ing business  on  its  reservation.  The  Federal 
statutes  concerning  licensing  of  Indian 
traders  originated  In  the  late  ISOO's  and  the 
early  I900's.  At  that  time  In  history,  there 
was  a  definite  need  for  governmental  control 
over  the  business  activities,  prices,  and  prac- 
tices of  Indian  traders,  who  generally  were 
the  sole  business  supply  source  avaUable  to 
reservation  Indians.  This  situation  does  not 
exLst  today  on  a  great  majority  of  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

Today,  Indian  traders  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly  on  trade  in  the  Indian  country. 
The   mobility   of   Indians   through   modem 


means  of  transportation,  better  reservation 
roiKls,  and  other  related  developments  within 
the  reservation  removes  the  need  for  strict 
Federal  regulation  of  traders.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Indian  traders  now  find  that  they 
are  forced  to  compete  In  the  matter  of  prices 
and  quality  of  goods  with  other  shops  and 
businesses  located  on  the  reservation  and 
with  those  located  in  communities  and  cities 
adjacent  to  the  reservations. 

There  are  still  a  Umited  niimber  of  reser- 
vations, where  primarily  because  of  Isola- 
tion, Indians  remain  somewhat  dependent 
upon  the  Indian  trader.  It  Is  for  this  reason, 
and  the  need  to  place  with  tribal  govern- 
ments responsibility  for  final  determination 
on  the  continued  application  of  these  stat- 
utes or  their  own  laws  and  ordinances  to  the 
reservation,  that  we  are  recommending 
amendment  of  the  statutes  rather  than  out- 
right appeal. 

There  are  a  number  of  tribes  that  have 
already  adopted  ordinances  establishing 
tribal  regulations  concerning  the  Imposition 
of  tribal  licenses,  fees,  taxes,  and  other  facets 
of  business  activities  located  on  their  land. 
We  believe  this  Is  an  area  of  responsibility 
that  should  be  controlled  locally  by  the  tribes 
rather  than  by  Federal  statutes  and  regula- 
tion. Section  a  of  our  proposal  extends  that 
area  of  responsibility  to  those  tribes  that 
wish  to  accept  It. 

All  of  the  paragraphs  of  section  3  except  for 
paragraph  (1)  repeal  statutes  dealing  with 
trading  between  Indians  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  particularly  those 
employed  in  the  Indian  Service.  These  stat- 
utes were  once  needed  because  of  the  undue 
Infiuence  that  Government  employees  in  the 
Indian  Service  could  exercise  over  Indians. 
We  feel  that  there  are  other  safeguards  today 
and  these  statutes  are  no  longer  needed. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  repeals  the  old 
livestock  trespass  statute. 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoGKBS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S.  2033 

A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Indians 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any 
person  owning  or  having  In  bla  charge  or 
possession  any  horses,  mules,  burros,  cattle, 
goats,  sheep,  or  swine  and  who  permits, 
drives,  or  otherwise  conveys  such  livestock 
to  range  and  feed  on  any  trust  or  restricted 
Indian  land  without  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  otherwise  tztepaea 
thereon,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $6 
per  day  for  each  animal  In  trespass,  together 
with  the  reasonable  value  of  the  forage  con- 
sumed during  the  period  of  trespass  and  any 
ooet  of  gathering,  bandUng,  and  caring  for 
said  Uveatock  and  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
amount  due  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. Any  livestock  tre^iasslng  on  any  tsnst 
or  reetrteted  land  may  be  Impounded  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Notice  of  the  Im- 
poundment shall  be  given  as  prescribed  by 
regulation  of  the  Secretary.  Any  animal  Im- 
pounded may  be  claimed  by  the  owner  with- 
in the  time  specified  in  the  notice,  upon  pay- 
ment of  $6  per  day  for  each  »nimai  im- 
pounded and  the  reasonaUe  value  of  the 
forage  consumed.  An  animal  not  so  claimed 
shaU  be  sold  and  the  net  proceeds  thereof, 
after  payment  of  all  necessary  expenses,  and 
the  deduction  of  the  96  per  day  and  forage 
charge,  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  if  claim 
and  proof  of  ownership  aatlBfactory  to  the 
Secretary  are  sidimltted  within  six  ninths 
after  the  date  of  sale.  The  $6  per  day  and 
forage  charge,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale  If  not  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  animal, 


shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe.  If 
tribal  land  is  Involved,  or  paid  to  the  In- 
dividual Indian  owners.  If  Individually  owned 
land  Is  Involved.  Any  unbranded  livestock 
over  one  year  of  age  found  ruruilng  at  large 
on  trust  or  restricted  land  may  be  presumed 
to  be  in  trespass  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sac.  2.  Indian  tribal  governments  may  en- 
act laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  Is- 
suance of  tradeiB  licenses  on  their  particular 
reservations.  When  a  tribe  has  enacted  such 
laws  and  ordinances,  if  It  Is  so  provided 
therein,  the  following  Federal  statutes  relat- 
ing to  traders  licenses  shall  be  inoperative 
as  to  that  particular  reservation:  section  6 
of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1876  (19  Stat.  300; 
25  U.S.C.  361) ;  section  1  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1901.  and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1903  (31  Stat.  1066;  33  Stat.  1009;  25  UJS.C. 
262);  section  2132  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(25  U.S.C.  263,  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1834  (4  Stat.  729) ) ;  section  3133  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (26  U.S.C.  364,  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1834  (4  Stat.  729) ) . 
except  that  no  business  transaction,  property 
or  use  of  property  shall  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion by  virtue  of  this  provision  or  by  any 
tribe's  laws  or  ordinances  Tn«.iring  Federal 
statutes  relating  to  traders  Ucenses  Inopera- 
tive on  its  particular  reservation. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  statutes  or  parts  of 
statutes  are  hereby  repealed  : 

(1)  Section  2117  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  (26  XJS.C.  179). 

(2)  Section  2078  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(25  U.S.C.  68)  and  section  14  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1834  (4  Stat.  738). 

(3)  Section  437  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  (62  Stat.  703). 

(4)  The  Act  of  June  18,  1939  (oh.  210,  S3 
Stat.  840)    (26  U.S.C.  68a.  87a). 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intbeior, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  6, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DX7. 

Dear  Ma.  PRxsmxNr:  Enclosed  Is  a  pro- 
posal "To  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  piuposes". 

We  recommend  that  the  prc^osal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration,  and   that   It   be   enacted. 

This  prc^xtsal  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  who  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  He  will  have  responsibility 
for  those  duties  amtlgnml  to  Mm  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  shall  be  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  propoeal  also  amends  section  S3 18  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  provided  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  S  to  6. 
This  new  Assistant  Secretary  Is  needed  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  help  guide 
the  Implementation  of  a  new  National  policy 
concerning  Amulcan  Indians  that  President 
Nixon  sent  to  the  aist  Congress  In  his  state- 
ment of  July  8, 1970. 

In  keeping  with  this  new  policy  and  the 
Implementation  of  it,  the  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary will  be  assigned  the  duties  of  super- 
vising the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  imd  the 
Ofllce  of  Territories  toy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  will  be  given  the  title  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Indian  and  Territorial 
Affairs. 

We  beUeve  that  this  new  position  wUl  raise 
the  areas  of  Indian  and  territorial  respon- 
sibility to  their  proper  role  within  the  De- 
partment. The  Indiana  and  the  people  at 
the  territories  will  no  longer  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  land  and  other  natural  re- 
source problems  for  attention  as  they  now 
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do  In  the  day-to-day  operation  of  tbe  D«- 
p»artment.  This  wUI  allo>w  one  man  to  focus 
his  full  time  and  attention  on  the  \inlque 
problems  and  concerns  of  these  people.  He 
win  be  able  to  work  with  the  Indians  and  the 
people  of  the  territories  to  bring  them  into 
full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  our  Nation 
as  equal  partners.  He  will  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  full  potential  of  these  peo- 
ple, both  for  their  own  and  the  Nation's 
benefit. 

In  the  area  of  Indian  responsibility,  this 
position  will  play  a  key  role  in  carrying  out 
the  new,  enlightened  policy  of  the  President 
toward  our  Indian  people  as  it  Is  Imple- 
mented In  the  years  ahead. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that   this  legislative  proposal  is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoGEas  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S.  2034 
A  bill  to  establish  within  the  Department  of 

the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.i  of  the  United  States  Of  Amer- 
ica assembled,  That  there  shall  be  hereafter 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  addition 
to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  now  provided 
Icr  by  law.  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  sliall  prescribe,  and  who  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  2.  Section  5315,  title  5.  United  States 
C3de.  Is  amended  by  striking  the  figure  "(5)  " 
at  the  end  of  item  il8)  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  "  ( 6 »  ". 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

W  a, king  ton.  DC.  April  28.  1971. 
Hon   Spiro  T  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wa.^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRESroENr:  Enclosed  is  a  proposal 
■To  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  its 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal,  as  provided 
in  section  1.  is  to  establish  an  Indian  Trust 
Counsel  Authority  to  provide  independent 
legal  counsel  and  representation  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  natural 
resource  rights  of  the  Indians  In  order  to  re- 
affirm the  triist  and  treaty  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

Section  2  of  the  proposal  establishes  as  an 
independent  agency  In  the  Executive  Branch 
the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority.  The 
Authority  will  be  governed  by  a  three-man 
Board  of  Directors  who  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  must  be  Indians.  The 
term  of  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  4 
years  except  that  the  initial  Board  shall  be 
appointed  in  a  staggered  manner.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  serve  as  chairman.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  receive  pay  that  Is 
the  dally  equivalent  to  that  of  a  GS-18  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  business  of 
the  Authority  and  shall  be  allowed  neces- 
sary travel  expenses. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  convene  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman  but  m\ist  meet  at  least  once  each 
quarter  to  set  policy  for  the  Authority  and 


to  review  its  activities.  This  section  requires 
the  Board  to  report  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Authority. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Board,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  appoint 
and  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  chief  legal 
officer  for  the  Authority  who  shall  be  called 
the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  and  a  Deputy  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  who  shall  be  a  grade  OS  18. 
Section  6  authorizes  the  Authority  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  and  prescribe  the  duties 
of  attorneys  it  employs.  It  also  authorizes 
the  Authority  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  needed  special  counsel  and  ex- 
perts. Finally,  it  authorizes  the  attorneys  or 
special  counsel  appointed  by  it  to  appear 
for  and  represent  the  Authority  in  any  case 
beforo  any  court,  commission  or  administra- 
tive proceeding  pertaining  to  its  responsi- 
bilities. Specific  authority  is  given  the  Board 
to  settle  conflicts  as  to  request  for  assistance 
by  the  Authority  by  hiring  experts  or  special 
counsel  to  represer.t  one  ur  all  cf  the  pan.ei 
in  the  matter. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Authority  to  hire 

such  other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Aiithoray  bhaJl 

be  free  of  control  by  any  Executive  IJepart- 

ine,:.t. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Authority,  with 
the  consent  of  any  aggrieved  Indian  cr  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  or  other  identifiable  group 
of  Indians,  to  render  legal  services  ^n  regard 
to  right  or  claims  of  the  Indians  in  relation- 
ship to  bear  natural  resources  The  extent  of 
the  Indians'  rights  in  their  natural  resources 
to  be  protected  by  the  Authority  is  set  out  in 
this  section.  This  authority  shall  be  exercised 
in  combination  with  the  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  Department  of  the  Intericr  in 
all  of  Its  trust  responsibilities  to  the  Indiai  s 
and  in  relationship  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  the  exercise  of  its  responsibility 
to  the  Indians  except  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  no  longer  will  exercise  any  respon- 
sibility to  the  Indians  in  the  area  of  natural 
resources.  This  responsibility  will  be  exer- 
cised under  the  provisions  of  the  proposal 
by  the  Authority.  This  section  also  provides 
that  the  Authority  may  perform  services  pur- 
suant to  this  section  to  Include  investiga- 
tion and  Inventorying  of  Indians'  land  and 
water  rights  and  the  preparation,  trial  and 
appeal  of  cases  Involving  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Indians  In  all  courts  and  before 
Federal.  State  and  local  commissions  and  ad- 
ministrative bodies. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Authority,  with 
the  consent  of  any  aggrieved  Indian,  Indian 
tribe,  band  or  other  identifiable  group  of  In- 
dians, acting  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  as  trustee  for  the  Indians,  to  Initiate 
and  prosecute  to  final  Judgment  in  all  Fed- 
eral courts  against  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  officers  or  employees,  or  In  the  Federal 
or  State  courts  against  any  of  the  States, 
their  subdivisions,  departments  or  employees 
or  against  any  persons  or  corporations,  pub- 
lic or  private,  all  actions  In  law  and  equity 
for  the  protection  of  the  natural  resource 
interests  and  rights  of  the  Indlaiu.  The 
United  States  waives  Its  sovereign  Immunity 
to  suit  in  connection  with  litigation  Initiated 
by  the  Authority  under  this  section.  Suits 
against  the  United  States  and  Its  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  before  the  court  without 
a  Jury. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  [>owers  grant- 
ed the  Authority  by  this  Act  shall  not  extend 
to  the  filing  or  prosecution  of  or  interven- 
tion in  any  action,  claim  or  other  proceeding 
against  the  United  States  relating  to  any 
matter  as  to  which  a  claim  has  been  Qled  or 
could  have  been  filed  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  or  under  any  special 
statute  authorising  a  suit  to  be  brought 
against  the  United  States,  and  makes  it 
clear  that  the  prohibition  does  not  Include 


suits  that  could  be  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1346|a)(2i  and  1491,  title 
28,  U.S.C.  The  Authority  can  assist  in  cases 
pending  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion If  so  required. 

Section  11  enrnnerates  the  authorities  of 
the  Authority. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

As  the  President  stated  In  his  message  of 
July  8.  1970: 

•  The  United  States  Government  acts  as  a 
legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water  rights 
of  American  Indians.  These  rights  are  often 
of  critical  economic  Importance  to  the  In- 
dian people;  frequently  they  are  also  the 
subject  of  extensive  legal  dispute.  In  many 
of  these  legal  confrontations,  the  Federal 
government  is  faced  with  an  Inherent  con- 
flict of  interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Attorney  General  must  at  the  same 
time  advance  both  the  national  interest  In 
the  use  of  land  and  water  rights  and  the 
private  Interests  of  Indians  in  land  which 
the  government  holds  as  trustee. 

"Every  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
advance  the  interests  of  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  without  reservation  and  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  diligence  and  skill."  Under  pres- 
ent conditions.  It  is  often  difficult  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  fulfill  this  obligation.  No 
self-respecting  law  firm  would  ever  allow 
itself  to  represent  two  opposing  clients  In 
one  dispute;  yet  the  Federal  government 
has  frequently  found  Itself  In  precisely  that 
position.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  Indians  are  the  losers  when  such  situa- 
tions arise.  More  than  that,  the  credibility 
of  the  Federal  government  is  damaged  when- 
ever It  appears  that  such  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est exists. 

"In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I  am 
calling  on  the  Congress  to  establish  an  In- 
dian Trust  Coun.sel  Authority  to  assure  in- 
dependent legal  representation  for  the  In- 
dians' natural  resource  rights." 

This  proposal  will  carry  out  the  policy 
enunciated  In  the  President's  message  by 
establishing  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Au- 
thority. The  Authority  will  be.  as  provided 
in  section  7.  free  from  control  of  any  Execu- 
tive Department.  This  Independence  will  free 
the  trust  Authority  of  having  to  take  into 
consideration  any  interest  other  than  that 
directly  affecting  the  Indians  and  will  allow 
it  to  Independently  carry  out  its  function 
of  protecting  the  natural  resource  rights  and 
interest  of  the  Indians. 

The  Authority  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  three-man  Board  of  Directors,  two  of 
which  must  be  Indians.  This  majority  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Directors  by  the  Indians 
will  assure  the  Indians  that  they  will  have 
a  majority  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Authority.  Further,  the  Board 
;s  given  the  authority  in  the  proposal  to 
h;re  necessary  attorneys  including  the  chief 
legal  officer  and  bis  deputy  and  such  other 
personnel  as  they  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  given  them  by  the  pro- 
posal. The  majority  control  will  assure  the 
Indians  that  the  people  hired  by  the  Au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Authority  will  be  those  people  that  are 
acceptable  to  them.  This  assurance  should, 
from  the  Inception  of  the  Authority,  make 
the  Authority  a  body  that  has  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  the  Indians. 

The  profKieal  provides  that  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel,  who  is  the  chief  legal  officer 
for  the  Authority,  shall  be  a  level  V  in  the 
Executive  Schedule.  We  feel  that  this  level 
is  necessary  in  order  for  the  Authority  to 
be  able  to  obtain  the  kind  of  person  that  It 
needs  to  direct  the  legal  activities  of  the 
Authority  and  at  the  same  time  given  him 
sufficient  stature  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
cabinet    and    sub-cabinet    members    of    the 
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Executive  Department.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors is  also  authorized,  in  section  5  of  the 
proposal,  to  hire,  fix  the  pay  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  such  attorneys,  including  spe- 
cial counsel,  as  It  deems  necessary.  It  Is  also 
given  the  authority  to  hire  experts  In  con- 
nection with  its  work.  These  attorneys  will 
be  the  working  group  that  will  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  Au- 
thority. It  Is  the  Administration's  inten- 
tion that  the  Authority  will  build  up  a  cadre 
of  well-trained  and  devoted  attorneys  whose 
energies  will  be  turned  to  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  Indians'  natural  re- 
source rights  and  Interests. 

The  authority  to  hire  special  counsel  is 
needed  in  those  instances  when  the  Au- 
thority must  go  outside  of  Its  own  attorney 
staff  to  hire  an  individual  who  Is  uniquely 
qualified  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  trial 
.inrt  appeal  material  regarding  a  special  case. 
This  al.so  applies  to  Its  authority  to  hire 
outside  experts. 

Section  8  of  the  proposal  authorizes  the 
Authority  to,  upon  the  request  of  an  ag- 
grieved Indian  or  group  of  Indians,  assist 
those  Indians  in  protection  of  their  natural 
resource  rights  and  Interests  in  the  courts 
and  before  administrative  bodies.  This  au- 
thority will  be  used  when  a  tribe  has  a  Jus- 
ticiable claim  and  feels  that  It  needs  the 
assistance  of  the  Authority  for  prosecuting 
Its  claim.  The  Authority  is  authorized  to 
lend  its  assistance  in  the  area  of  natural  re- 
source rights  and  Interests  to  such  Indian 
or  Indian  group.  The  section,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Authority  In  this  section  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  In  their  Justiciable 
claims  to  natural  resources,  and  the  rights 
attached  thereto,  is  in  addition  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  to  protect  the  Indians,  not  only 
In  their  natural  resource  rights,  but  in  all 
rights  protected  by  the  trust  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Indians.  The  section  also  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  will,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposal,  be  relieved  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Indians  in  the  area  of 
natural  resources  but  will  continue  to  fulfill 
v^hatever  responsibility  it  may  have  with  re- 
gard to  Indians  generally.  This  relieving  of 
Justice's  responsibility  is  subject  to  Justice. 
in  pursuing  a  litigating  position  that  affects 
the  natural  resource  rights  of  the  Indians, 
recognizing  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  arising  from  Its  trust  responsibilities 
to  the  Indiana. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Authority  to  im- 
tiate  suits,  when  requested  by  an  aggrieved 
Indian  or  group  of  Indians,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  as  trustee  for  the 
Indians,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
In  their  natural  resources  from  the  United 
States  or  any  of  Its  departments,  agencies. 
officers  or  employees  as  well  as  against  the 
States,  their  subdivisions,  departments  and 
agencies  or  against  any  private  or  public  per- 
son or  corporation.  This  section  also  pro- 
vides for  the  waiver  of  sovereign  inununity 
cf  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
litigation  initiated  by  the  Authority  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  The  Authority  will  use 
the  power  granted  It  by  this  section  in  those 
cases  where  the  Indians'  rights  or  claims  are 
of  such  a  natvu-e  that  they  are  precluded 
from  bringing  suit  against  the  United  States 
because  of  bars  that  the  United  States  has  as 
a  sovereign  to  suits  generally.  These  bars 
will  be  removed  by  the  provision  waiving 
United  States'  sovereign  immunity  as  It  re- 
lates to  actions  brought  by  the  Authority. 
The  proposal  clearly  limits  the  waiver  of 
sovereign  immunity  to  the  narrow  area  of 
litigation   initiated   by  the   Authority. 

Section  10  of  the  proposal  will  bar  the  Au- 
thority from  relitlgating  any  claims  that 
have  been  filed  or  should  have  been  filed  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commlmlon.  It  wUl 
bar  their  reopening   any  claims  settled  by 


the  Indian  Claims  Commission  as  well  as 
any  claims  settled  by  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
any  other  competent  court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  special  legislation  au- 
thorizing an  Indian  tribe  to  bring  suit 
against  the  UiUted  States  for  settlement  of 
its  claims. 

Section  11  authorizes  the  Authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations,  to  request  as- 
sistance from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
government  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  proposal  and  such  assistance  may  be 
given  to  the  Autliorlty  on  a  reimbursable  or 
non-reimbursable  basis.  The  Authority  is 
authorized  to  receive  and  use  funds  au- 
thorized or  donated  to  it  by  others.  It  is  also 
authorized  to  make  expenditures  or  grants, 
either  directly  or  by  contract,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Finally,  section  13  of  this  proposal  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  Indians  of  our  country  have  for  years 
felt  that  the  Federal  government,  because 
of  the  Inherent  conflict  of  Interests  that  the 
President  discussed  in  his  message,  has  not 
given  their  rights  adequate  legal  protection. 
We  believe  that  this  bill  will  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  Indian  in  the  ability 
of  our  government  to  give  their  natural  re- 
source rights  legal  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  This  will  make  It  clear  to  the 
American  Indian  that  the  United  States  Is 
meeting  the  legal  obligation  it  has  as  trust- 
ee to  advance  the  interest  of  the  beneflcl- 
aries  of  the  trust  without  reservation  and  to 
the  highest  degree  of  Its  ability  and  skill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  this  legislative   proposal   Is   In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the   President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S.  2035 

A   bin   to  provide  for  the   creation  of  the 

Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  reaffirming 
the  trust  and  treaty  relationships  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Alaska  Natives,  which  Indians  and 
Natives  are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "In- 
dians." the  ptirpose  of  this  Act  is  to  establish 
an  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  pro- 
vide Independent  legal  counsel  and  repre- 
sentation for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  the  natural  resource  rights  of  the  Indians. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Au- 
thority, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Au- 
thority, Is  established  as  an  Independent 
agency  In  the  Executive  Branch. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  governed  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  At  least  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  Indians. 

(d)  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  four  years,  except 
that  of  the  first  three  members  appointed, 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  s  two  year  term, 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  three  year  term, 
and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  four  year 
term.  A  member  apf>ointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  a 
member  shall  serve  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified.  A  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 


the  Directors  to  serve  as  Chairman  at  his 
pleasure. 

(f )  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  receive  pay  at  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  rate  provided  for  grade  OS-18  in  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Authority,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  a  per  diem  allowance  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  in  connection  with  their  eervices 
for  the  Authority. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  con- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  must 
convene  at  least  once  each  quarter,  to  set 
policy  for  the  Authority  and  review  Its  ac- 
tivities. The  Board  of  Directors  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  annually  on 
the  activities  of  the  Authority. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  appoint  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  chief  legal  officer  for  the  Au- 
thority, who  shall  have  the  title  of  Indian 
Trust  Counsel,  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  provided  for  in  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5316), 
and  a  Deputy  Indian  Trust  Counsel  who  shall 
be  paid  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  that  pro- 
vided for  grade  GS-18  In  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
appoint,  fix  the  pay  of,  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  such  attorneys  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary after  consulting  with  the  Indian  Trust 
Counsel. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  special 
counsel  and  experts  as  It  deems  necessary. 

(C)  Attorneys  or  special  counsel  appointed 
under  this  section  may.  at  the  direction  of 
the  Authority,  appear  for  or  represent  the 
Authority  in  any  case  in  any  court,  before 
any  commission  or  in  any  administrative 
proceeding. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Directors  may,  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict  between  parties  requesting 
the  assistance  of  or  the  representation  of  the 
Authority  under  the  provisions  of  section  8 
or  9  hereof,  hire  special  counsel  or  experts 
to  assist  or  represent  one  or  all  of  the  parties. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  appoint  such  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  exercising  Its  powers  and  duties. 

Sec  7.  The  Authority,  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  functions,  shall  be  free  from  control  by 
any  Executive  Department. 

Sec  8.  The  Authority,  with  the  consent  of 
an  aggrieved  Indian,  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
other  Identiflable  group  of  Indians.  Is  au- 
thorized to  render  legal  services  in  regard  to 
rights  or  claims  of  the  Indians  to  natural  re- 
sources. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  rights 
to  land,  rights  to  the  use  of  water,  timber. 
and  minerals,  and  rights  to  hunt  and  fish, 
within  the  United  States'  trust  responsibility 
owing  to  the  Indians,  which  services  are  now 
rendered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  absolve  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
their  responsibilities  to  the  Indians,  includ- 
ing those  which  derive  from  the  trust  rela- 
tionship and  any  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Department  of  Justice  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  is  relieved  of  its  respon- 
sibility to  represent  Indians  or  Indian  tribes 
with  regard  to  their  rights  or  claims  to  nat- 
ural resources,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
rights  to  land,  rights  to  the  use  of  water, 
timber,  minerals,  and  rights  to  hunt  and 
fish.  The  legal  services  performed  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to.  the  investigation  and  inventory- 
ing of  Indians'  land  and  water  rights,  and  the 
preparation  and  trial  and  appeal  of  cases  In 
all  courts,  before  Federal.  State,  and  local 
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commissions,  and  In  sU  admlnlstraUve  pro- 
ceedings. 

Skc.  0.  The  Authority,  with  the  consent  of 
an  aggrieved  Indian,  Indian  tribe,  band  or 
other  ldentlfl*ble  group  or  Indians,  acting 
in  the  najne  of  the  United  Statee  as  trustee 
for  the  Indians,  may  Initiate  and  prosecute 
to  Judgment  in  all  courts  of  the  United 
States,  siilts  against  the  United  States,  Its 
officers  and  employees,  and  In  all  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States,  suits  against 
any  of  the  States,  their  subdivisions,  deport- 
ments and  agencies,  at  against  persons  and 
corporations,  public  or  private,  all  actions  In 
law  and  equity  for  tiie  protection,  preserva- 
tion, utUlaatlon,  conservation,  adjudication, 
or  administration  of  natural  resources  or  in- 
terests therein  had  or  claimed  by  the  In- 
dians, including,  but  not  limited  to,  rights 
to  land,  rights  to  the  use  of  water,  timber, 
and  minerals,  and  rights  to  fish  and  hunt. 
The  Authority  Is  authorized  to  prosecute  ap- 
peals In  all  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  States,  and  to  intervene  In  any  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local  administrative  proceed- 
ing In  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians. The  United  States  waives  Its  sovereign 
immunity  from  suit  In  connection  with  liti- 
gation initiated  by  the  Authority  under  this 
section.  Any  such  suit  against  the  United 
States,  Its  officers  and  employees  should  be 
tried  to  the  court  without  a  Jury. 

Sk.  10.  The  powers  granted  to  the  Au- 
thority by  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  the 
flllng  or  proeecutlon  of  or  Intervention  in  any 
action,  claim,  or  other  proceeding  against 
the  United  States  relating  to  any  matter  as 
to  which  a  claim  has  been  filed  or  could  have 
been  filed  under  the  Indian  Claims  CXsmmis- 
slon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  or  any  other 
special  statute  authorizing  a  claims  suit  to  be 
brought  by  Indians  against  the  United  States 
but  sliali  not  include  suits  that  could  be 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1346(a)  (2)  and  1491  of  tlUe  28.  United  States 
Code :  Provided,  however.  That  the  Authority 
may  assist  any  Indian  tribe  requesting  such 
assistance  In  its  claim  pending  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commisaion. 

Sbc.  11.  The  Authority  is  authorized  to: 

( 1 )  Make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(2)  Request  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  independent  instriunentailty  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  any  information,  personnel,  serv- 
ices, or  materials  It  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act;  and  each 
such  department,  agency  or  instrumentality 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Authority 
and  to  comply  with  a  request  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis. 

(3)  Receive  and  use  funds  or  services  do- 
nated by  others. 

(4)  MaJte  such  expenditures  or  grants, 
either  directly  or  by  contract,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under 
this   Act. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Authority  created  herein  such 
sums  as  may  be  neoeeaary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BROCK  'for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  East- 
land.     Mr.      THtniMOND,      Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Spong)  : 
SJ.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  open  ad- 
missions to  public  schools.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Allen,  Bakes, 
Bennett,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Eastland, 
Thtjhmond,  Tower,  and  Spong,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolulton  to  provide  a 


constitutional  amendment  designed  to 
guarantee  equal  treatment  for  all  school- 
children. 

This  amendment  reads  that — 
No  public  school  student  shall,  because  of 
his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  re- 
quired to  attend  a  particular  school. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
for  Congress  to  have  the  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  Congress 
must  act  to  protect  American  youth 
from  judicial  abuse,  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  authoriz- 
ing forced  busing  to  achieve  a  numeri- 
cal racial  balance  in  the  South. 

Seventeen  years  ago.  In  its  landmark 
decision  of  1954,  the  Court  prohibited 
pupil  assignment  to  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race.  Now  it  has  chosen  to  reverse 
itself. 

The  new  policy  Is  no  less  discrimina- 
tory and  no  less  wrong  than  prior  at- 
tempts to  maintain  de  Jure  desegrega- 
tion. The  1971  Court  decision  simply 
broadens  these  inequities  to  include  black 
and  white  children  alike. 

Children  are  not  simply  numbers  to  be 
manipulated  on  some  sociologist's  com- 
puter tape.  They  are  Individuals,  who  de- 
serve to  be  treated  as  such — not  as  black 
or  white. 

They  must  be  allowed  to  attend  a 
neighborhood  school  with  familiar  faces 
suid  in  familiar  surroundings.  To  do 
otherwise  Is  to  ignore  their  emotional  as 
well  as  their  intellectual  well-being. 

Both  Congress  and  the  President  have 
clearly  stated  their  opposition  to  busing 
to  achieve  rsuiial  balance,  or  any  similar 
abuse  of  freedom. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  seen  fit  to  ig- 
nore the  unequivocal  expression  of  those 
elected  by  the  American  people,  a  privi- 
lege which  the  Court  does  not  share. 
Therefore,  we  must  act  with  greater  au- 
thority and  clarity. 

Today,  I  Introduce  a  constitutional 
amendment,  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to 
guarantee  equal  treatment  under  the  law 
for  every  child.  Its  effect  will  be  to  pre- 
serve their  neighborhood  schools  and 
their  freedom. 

I  hope  both  political  parties  will  join 
together  in  an  effort  to  Insure  its  suc- 
cess, for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rks.    112 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  o/  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  Joint  Resolution: 

"AXTICLK  — 

"SxcnoK  1.  No  public  school  student  shall, 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  ccdor,  be  as- 
signed to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular 
school. 

"S«c.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 


to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  In  cosponsorlng,  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tetmessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  prevent  the  assignment 
of  pupils  in  public  education  to  any  par- 
ticular school  on  account  of  his  race, 
creed,  or  color.  This  action  has  become 
mandatory  due  to  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  the  matter  of  school  deseg- 
regation. 

There  Is  no  one  here  who  argues  for 
segregation  or  against  Integration.  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  separation  of 
students  for  no  more  reason  than  the 
color  of  their  skin  or  some  other  nebulous 
reason  was  against  the  basic  tenets  that 
we  hold  dear  in  America.  However,  I  find 
the  desire  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  every  school  in  every  district  and  the 
Imposition  of  massive  cross-town  busing 
with  its  Inherent  disruptive  effects  to  be 
wrong.  I  have  maintained  that  the 
schools  of  our  Nation  must  be  color- 
blind when  making  plans  and  assigning 
students.  To  now  declare  otherwise  by 
judicial  fiat,  cannot  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  either  education  or  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  debate  that  we 
have  had  In  this  body  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  Indeed  in  every  law  that  we 
have  passed  on  the  subject,  the  Senate 
has  maintained  its  opposition  to  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  simply  for  the  sake  of 
racial  balance.  We  have  likewise  passed 
numerous  laws  forbidding  the  use  of 
busing  as  an  instrument  to  achieve  this 
balance.  Nevertheless,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  refused  to  recognize  our  action 
in  this  area  and  has  proceeded  to  require 
that  busing  be  used  wherever  a  lower 
court  judge  decided  to  use  It.  The  Court 
has,  in  effect,  disregarded  all  the  con- 
gressional pronouncements  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  constitutional  amendment  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  reestablishing  the 
policy  that  public  schools  are  primarily 
the  concern  of  the  local  school  boards 
and  parents  of  the  community  and  that 
courts  should  confine  themselves  to 
actual  legal  questions,  rather  than  be- 
coming the  school  board  itself. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

5.  1241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1241.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  2(3),  section  8c(2),  sec- 
tion 8(c)  (6)  (I),  and  section  8ci 7 mC) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 

6.  1538 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1528.  the 
Wholesome  Pish  and  Fishery  Products 
Act  of  1971. 

S.    17«I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  cf  S. 
1741.  a  blU  to  provide  Incresised  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 
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8.    1T43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkock.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  al  S.  1742,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  ol  the  name  of  cer- 
tain deceased  servicemen  unless  consent 
to  so  use  the  name  Is  given  by  the  next 
of  kin  of  the  serviceman. 

-OKtihTt  JOINT  tXaOLDTION  T8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bttckley,  the 
Senator  fran  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  Vaa  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Hukphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THURJiOND),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were  added 
as  co-sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 78,  a  joint  resolution  to  terminate 
all  foreign  economic  assistance  furnished 
by  the  United  States  to  any  foreign 
country  which  does  not  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  eliminate  the  production, 
processing,  and  export  of  narcotic  drugs 
which  are  Illegally  Introduced  into  the 
United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  132— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PERRINO  THE  BILL  (S.  2026  >  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Skmats  Rksolutiom  132 
Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (8.  2036)  entitled 
■'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Erlez  Magnetics 
Corporation"  to  the  chief  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  a  re- 
port thereon 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (B.  3026)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Erlez  Magnetics 
Corporation."  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  aU  accompanying  papers,  is 
hereby  referred  to  the  chief  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  The  chief 
commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2500  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufBclent  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  de- 
mand as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  or  a  gratltulty  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  133— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  BUSING  OP  CHILDREN 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr. 
Brock),  I  am  submitting  today  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  affirming  that 
the  courts  have  gone  too  far  in  their  re- 
cent nillngs  concerning  the  school  de- 
segregation matter  and  asking  It  to  re- 
consider the  instituting  of  disruptive  pol- 
icies in  our  public  schools  without  regard 
to  their  educational  value.  My  resolution 
goes  further  and  reaffirms  the  fact  that 


it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  busing 
should  not  l>e  required  as  a  method  of 
balancing  different  ethnic  groups  in  pub- 
lic educational  facilities.  As  I  have  previ- 
ously stated,  we  have  i>assed  several  laws 
agEdnst  the  use  of  busing  for  racial  bal- 
ance here  in  the  Senate.  This  would  be 
a  restatement  of  our  feelings  on  that 
subject  and  would  put  the  court  on  notice 
that  our  voice  must  be  listened  to. 

There  is  more  action  that  we  could 
take  on  this  matter,  such  as  removing  the 
question  of  decisions  in  public  education 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  alto- 
gether. The  Constitution  under  article 
m,  section  2,  paragraph  2,  expressly  gives 
the  Congress  the  authority  to  limit  Su- 
preme Court  and  lower  court  Jurisdiction 
on  nearly  every  matter.  I  hesitate  to  ex- 
ercise this  authority,  believing  basically 
that  the  courts  should  be  given  wide  lati- 
tude In  dealing  with  the  myriad  prob- 
lems that  confront  It.  However,  If  the 
Court  continues  to  ignore  the  sentiment 
of  Congress  completely  and  continues  to 
order  the  implementation  of  desegrega- 
tion plans  which  are,  in  its  own  words, 
both  "disruptive"  and  "bizarre,"  then  I 
believe  that  we  here  In  the  Congress  will 
have  little  choice  but  to  take  stronger  ac- 
tion. By  approving  this  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution,  we  can  quickly  put  the 
Court  on  notice  that  it  has  gone  too  far. 
By  later  approving  the  constitutional 
amendment,  our  organic  law  can  reflect 
the  sentiment  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  on  this  most  vital  question.  These 
actions  will  complement  one  another 
and  will  hopefully  obviate  any  need  for 
further  action.  The  respect  of  our  citi- 
zens for  the  actions  of  the  Court  must  be 
restored.  Therefore,  I  call  upon  all  the 
Federal  courts  in  this  Nation  to  more 
prudently  consider  the  effects  of  their  ac- 
tions upon  the  education  of  this  coim- 
try's  most  precious  national  resource: 
our  children. 

The     resolution — Senate     Resolution 
133 — which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reads  as  follows : 
S.  Res.   1S3 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate (1)  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  more 
carefully  consider  the  disruptive  effects  that 
Its  rulings  have  on  the  educational  process 
in  the  nation  and  (2)  that  busing  of  chil- 
dren should  not  be  required  as  a  method  of 
balancing  different  ethnic  groups  In  public 
educational  faculties. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR      OP     A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESCLtmON    131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponscH*  of  Senate 
Resolution  131,  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
release  all  funds  appropriated  for  the 
improvement  of  our  urban  areas. 


CONTINUATTON  OP  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZED UNDER  THE  ECONOM- 
IC OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964— 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    164 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  smd  referred 
to  the  CtMnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  Uie  desk  for  myself  and  on 
behalf  of  the  smlor  senator  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Javits,  an  amendment  to  the 
EksoruHnic  Opportunity  Act  (S.  2007)  to 
continue  and  enlarge  the  urban  and  ru- 
ral community  economic  development 
program. 

This  program  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  un- 
der the  authority  of  title  1-D.  The 
amendment  also  would  continue  the  ru- 
ral loan  program  now  authorized  under 
title  111-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  This  amendment  would  consolidate 
these  legislative  authorities  Into  a  new 
tiUe  vn. 

The  amendment  is  straightforward. 
Part  A  continues  the  community  devel- 
opment corporation  program.  Part  B  sets 
up  a  rural  community  development  cor- 
poration and  co<«)erative  program.  Part 
C  establishes  an  expanded  program  of 
technical  assistance,  including  a  devel- 
opment loan  program  that  Incorporates 
the  existing  title  in — a  niral  loan  au- 
thority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  dose  of  my  remarks.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
fitting  that  Senator  Javxis  and  I  should 
offer  this  amendment,  for  it  is  based  in 
large  part  on  the  work  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Javits  In  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn.  Their 
joint  efforts  produced  a  revolutionary 
program  for  the  Nation.  The  title  1-D 
amendm«it  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  in  1967  stated  boldly  that  com- 
munities have  the  right  to  control  and 
to  direct  the  improvement  of  their  hous- 
ing, health,  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  community-owned  corporation 
was  the  key  to  Robert  Kennedy's  con- 
cept. As  he  said  in  December  1966: 

The  measure  of  the  success  of  tills  or  any 
other  program  wlU  be  the  extent  to  which  It 
helps  the  ghetto  to  become  a  community — 
a  functioning  unit.  Its  people  acting  together 
on  matters  of  mutual  concern,  with  the 
power  and  the  resources  to  affect  the  condi- 
tions of  their  own  lives,  "merefore  the  heart 
of  the  program,  I  believe,  should  be  the  cre- 
ation of  community  derelopment  corpora- 
tions which  would  carry  out  the  work  of 
construction,  the  hlrtng  and  training  of  work- 
ers, the  provision  of  services,  the  encourage- 
ment of  associated  enterprtaes.  .  .  .  The 
community  develc^ment  corporations  .  .  . 
would  find  a  fruitful  partnership  with 
American  Industry  .  .  .  A  .  .  .  critical  ele- 
ment In  the  structure,  financial  and  other- 
wise, of  these  corporations  should  be  the  fun 
and  dominant  participation  by  the  residents 
of  the  community  concerned  .  .  .  (through 
CDC's)  residents  of  the  ghettos  could  at  once 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  their  imme- 
diate conditions,  and  buUd  a  base  for  fuU 
participation  in  the  economy — in  the  owner- 
ship and  the  savings  and  the  self-sufBclency 
which  the  more  fortunate  In  our  Nation 
already  take  for  granted. 

Bedford-Stuyvesant  is  one  of  the  most 
poverty-stricken  neighborhoods  in  the 
Nation.  There — as  in  all  oiu-  irmer  city 
poverty  neighborhoods — the  vicious  cycle 
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of  joblessness,  poor  education,  discrim- 
ination, poor  health,  family  instability 
and  often  violent  despair  crippled  the 
lives  and  hopes  of  countless  Americans. 

Robert  Kermedy,  the  leaders  of  the 
poverty  community  and  many  of  the 
most  Influential  leaders  of  the  New  York 
financial  community  cooperated  in  de- 
veloping new  strategy  that  would  lead  to 
a  community  alive  with  hope  and  a  vision 
of  the  future. 

The  plan  was  announced  in  Decem- 
ber 1966.  It  consisted  of  two  corpora- 
tions. One  corporation  represented  the 
people  of  the  poverty  neighborhood, 
sponsoring  programs  tor  housing,  job 
training,  the  creation  of  cultural  and  rec- 
reational facilities  and  the  vehicle  for 
ownership  by  the  community  of  economic 
enterprises. 

The  second  corporation,  comprised  of 
leaders  of  Industry  and  finance,  offered 
technical  assistance  and  development 
and  served  as  a  liaison  to  the  resources 
of  the  larger,  prosperous  economy. 

This  has  been  the  successful  pattern 
in  Bedford-Stuyvesant — a  partnership 
between  the  community  controlled  cor- 
poration and  the  world  of  finance  and 
industry.  The  first  results  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  have  been  impressive. 

First,  a  $100  million  mortgage  pool 
made  available  by  a  group  of  New  York 
banks  and  federally  guaranteed. 

Second,  a  240-man  IBM  plant  has  been 
attracted  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  is 
now  In  successful  operation — the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ghetto  recruited  work- 
force exceeding  company  expectations. 

Third,  a  $2  million  assistance  program 
to  some  48  local  businesses,  29  of  them 
newly  created  and  owned  by  area  resi- 
dents. An  outside  evaluation  calls  the 
program  "enormously  successful." 

Fourth,  construction  of  a  neighbor- 
hood center  to  be  owned  by  the  restora- 
tion corporation. 

Fifth,  planning  for  a  modular  housing 
factory. 

Sixth,  more  than  1,450  homes  reno- 
vated in  a  program  employing  900  for- 
merly imemployed  and  unskilled  youtli. 

But  when  gsiged  against  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  faced  by  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  the  current  accomplishments 
signify  only  a  bare  beginning. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  expres- 
sion of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  concept 
has  been  the  groundswell  of  support  for 
community  development  corporations  in 
PHJverty  communities  across  the  Nation. 

In  Hough,  in  Rochester,  in  Watts,  in 
Harlem.  In  Roxbury — and  in  rural  areas 
as  well — community  development  cor- 
porations have  appeared.  They  provide 
a  sense  of  ownership  and  participation 
in  the  economic  fate  of  their  communi- 
ties to  individuals  who  have  felt  helpless 
and  frustrated.  Community  ownership  in 
rural  coops  has  been  a  traditional  way 
for  Americans  to  pool  meager  resources 
for  economic  growth.  Now  city  residents 
are  adopting  the  concept. 

The  determination  of  people  in  irmer- 
city  neighborhoods  to  organize  commu- 
nity development  corporations  and  to 
move  forward  with  the  long,  frustrating 
job  of  developing  the  economies  of  their 
neighborhoods  is  particularly  impressive 


because  the  support  from  Washington 
has  thus  far  been  meager. 

In  1969  the  OCBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity had  applications  from  200  com- 
munity development  groups,  but  funds 
for  less  than  20. 

The  purposes  of  this  legislation  are  to 
provide  a  framework  within  which  sup- 
port for  this  program  can  grow  rapidly 
in  the  coming  years. 

Some  argue  that  the  way  to  develop 
the  ghetto  is  through  programs  that  aid 
individual  businessmen,  the  so-called 
black  capitalism  approach.  The  com- 
ments of  a  recent  study  by  a  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  Task  Force  on  economic 
development  within  the  ghetto  are  im- 
pressive: 

At  present  the  economies  of  the  Inner  city 
are  not  strong  enough  to  rely  on  conven- 
tional approaches  for  generating  new  em- 
ployment and  business  activity.  A  success- 
ful program  for  ghetto  economic  develop- 
ment must  be  based  on  organizations  able 
to  catalyze  the  inner-city  economy  and  dem- 
onstrate that  the  ghetto  is  a  safe  place  to 
invest.  .  .  .  The  Task  Force  believes  that 
community  development  corporations  can 
serve  as  the  necessary  catalyst  and  that  they 
thus  hold  the  key  to  the  future  development 
of  the  inner  city. 

The  administration  is  planning  to 
spend  $36  million  during  this  fiscal  year 
1971  for  the  title  I-D  to  support  36  com- 
munity development  corporations.  Next 
year,  it  plans  to  cut  back  its  support  to 
$25.8  million — according  to  its  March 
1971  budget  justification — and  to  ex- 
clude any  additional  CDC's. 

This  is  at  a  time  when  literally  hun- 
dreds of  communities  are  seeking  com- 
munity development  corporation  pro- 
grams. 

We  need  adequate  funds  for  urban 
and  rural  community  development  cor- 
porations, and  we  need  adequate  tech- 
nical support,  both  in  the  OlBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  Washington  and 
through  technical  assistance  for  com- 
munity development  corporations  and 
training  programs  for  young  business 
people  and  leaders  from  the  poverty 
communities. 

With  the  technical  assistance  section 
of  the  proposed  amendment  we  have 
included  authority  for  revolving  loan 
funds  for  both  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nity development  corporations. 

The  rural  revolving  loan  fund  already 
exist.s — as  authorized  under  Title  Ilia  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

There  are  now  34.000  loans  in  the  re- 
volving fund,  a  total  of  $67  million  in 
loans  outstanding. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
phase  out  this  program — and,  in  fact, 
no  new  loans  are  being  made. 

This  policy  decision  reflects  a  total 
disinterest  in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
farmer  and  rural  resident.  I  seriously 
doubt  if  it  is  in  the  national  interest — 
especially  during  a  time  of  chronic  job- 
lessness in  the  metropolitian  areas. 

Thousands  of  rural  areas  are  strug- 
gling to  survive  on  the  land,  many  by 
forming  cooperatives  and  community 
development  corporations. 

It  is  our  belief  that  such  efforts  must 
be  encouraged  and  that  the  small  rural 


loan  fund  needs  to  be  preserved  and 
expanded.  Therefore  we  include  it  in  the 
amendment. 

We  will  never  master  the  problems  of 
mass  poverty  in  American  until  we  be- 
come serious  about  regional  and  com- 
munity economic  development.  The  prob- 
lems are  not  new,  but  the  techniques  to 
solve  them  must  be  forged.  Much  of 
America  is  like  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try with  great  untapped  resources.  We 
now  pay  a  very  stiff  price  not  only  In  lost 
production  and  lost  human  potential  but 
in  enormous  welfare  costs  and  the  social 
tragedies  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

In  the  past  the  nation  has  been  gen- 
erous in  subsidizing  socially  valuable 
economic  development.  Canals  and  high- 
ways have  always  been  public.  The  pri- 
vately owned  railways  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury— and  the  homesteaders — were 
granted  enormous  areas  of  virgin  terri- 
tory. After  the  second  world  war  we 
gave  some  $21.7  billion — 1950  prices — 
in  grants  and  low  interest,  long  term 
loans  to  Western  Europe.  The  AID  pro- 
grams continues — if  at  a  sharply  limited 
level. 

The  need  to  develop  our  rural  and  poor 
inner  city  areas  is  at  least  as  great  in 
social  importance.  Realistic  Investment 
in  community  economic  development  can 
have  long-range  national  beneflts  In 
terms  of  reduced  expenditures  for  wel- 
fare, crime,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
social  support  programs. 

Community  Development  Corpora- 
tions offer  the  Nation  a  great  opportunity 
to  begin  the  work  of  community-based 
social  reconstruction  that  must  be  this 
Nation's  chief  concern  in  the  coming 
decade. 

Exhibit  1 

Amendment  No.   154 
Add  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

Sec.  7.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  title 
VI  :he  following  new  title: 

•TITLE  VII— COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

"STATEMENT    OP    PUKPOSE 

"Sec.  701.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  special  pro- 
grams by  which  the  residents  of  urban  and 
rural  low-income  areas  may,  through  self- 
help  and  mobilization  of  the  community  at 
large  with  appropriate  Federal  asoistance. 
improve  the  quality  of  their  economic  and 
social  participation  in  community  life  in 
such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  and  Che  establishment  of  per- 
manent economic  and  social  benefits. 

Part  A — Special  Impact  Programs 

STATEMENT    OK    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  710.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  es- 
tablish special  programs  of  assistance  to 
private  locally  Initiated  community  devel- 
opment corporations  which  (1)  are  directed 
to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems  exist- 
ing in  particular  communities  or  neighbor- 
hoods (defined  without  regard  to  political 
or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within 
these  urban  and  rural  areas  having  especially 
large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons: 
(2)  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  dura- 
tion to  have  an  appreciable  Impact  in  such 
communities  and  neighborhoods  in  arrest- 
ing tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic 
unemployment,  community  deterioration, 
and    rising    community    tensions:    and    (31 
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bold  forth  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  have 
such  Impact  after  the  termination  of  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OT   PROGRAMS 

'Sec.  711.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  flnancial  assistance  to  community 
develc^ment  corp>oratlons  and  to  nonprofit 
agencies  in  partnership  wUh  qualifying  com- 
munity development  corporations  for  the 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Such  programs  shall 
be  restricted  In  number  so  that  each  U  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  duration  to  have 
an  appreciable  impact  on  the  area  served. 
Such  programs  may  Include — 

"(1)  economic  and  business  development 
programs,  including  programs  which  pro- 
vide fiiianclal  and  other  incentives  to  start, 
expand,  or  locate  businesses  In  or  near  the 
areas  served  so  as  to  provide  employment 
and  ownership  opportunities  for  residents 
of  those  areas,  and  programs  including  those 
described  In  title  IV  of  this  Act  for  small 
businesses  In  or  owned  by  residents  of  such 
areas: 

"(2)  community  development  and  hous- 
ing activities  whlofa  create  new  training  em- 
ployment and  ownership  opportunities  and 
which  contribute  to  an  improved  living  en- 
vironment; and 

"(3)  manpower  training  programs  for  un- 
employed or  low-lnooDM  persons  which  sup- 
port and  complement  economic,  business, 
housing,  and  community  development  pro- 
grams, including  without  limitation  activ- 
ities such  as  those  described  in  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Act. 

"requirements    rOR    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  712.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
component  project  under  this  part  unless 
he  determines  that — 

"  1 1 )  such  community  development  corpo- 
ration Is  accountable  to  residents  of  the  area: 

"1 2)  all  projects  and  related  facilities  will, 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  be  located 
in  the  area  served: 

"(3)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  promote 
the  development  of  entrepreneurial  and  man- 
agement skUls  and  the  ownership  or  partici- 
pation in  ownership  of  assisted  businesses 
and  housing  by  residents  of  the  area  served; 

"(4)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  maximum  participation  of  local 
businessmen  by  their  Inclusion  on  program 
boards  of  directors.  advls<M'y  councils,  or 
through  other  appropriate  means: 

•i5)  the  program  will  be  appropriately 
coordinated  with  local  planning  under  this 
Act.  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  with 
other  relevant  planning  for  physical  and 
human  resources  of  the  areas  served: 

"i6)  the  requirements  of  subsections 
122(6}  and  124(a)  of  this  Act  have  been  met: 

"(7)  preference  will  be  given  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  served  In  filling  Jobs  and 
training  opportunities;  and 

"(8)  training  programs  carried  out  In  con- 
nection with  projects  financed  under  this 
part  shall  be  designed  wherever  feasible  to 
provide  those  persons  who  successfully  com- 
plete such  training  with  skills  which  are  also 
In  demand  in  communities  or  neighborhoods 
other  than  those  for  which  programs  are  es- 
tablished under  this  part. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  In  the 
relocation  of  establishments  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  IX  such  relocation  would  re- 
sult In  an  Increase  In  unemployment  in  the 
area  of  original  location. 

"(CI  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for 
related  purposes  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
served  by  a  special  Impact  program  shall  not 
be  diminished  In  order  to  substitute  funds 
authorized  by  this  part. 


"APPLICATION  Of  OTHER  FKOXRAL  ■JtSOUBCKS 

"Sbc.  713.  (a)  Small  Bxtsiness  Adminis- 
tration Pbocrams. — 

"(1)  Fun<lB  granted  under  this  part  which 
are  invested,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  a  small 
business  Investment  company  shall  be  In- 
cluded as  'prirate  paid-in  capital  and  paid- 
in  surplus,"  'combined  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surplus,'  and  'paid-in  capital'  for 
purposes  of  sections  302,  303,  and  502,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1971,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Snaall  Business  Administration,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  shall  issue 
such  written  guidelines  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  Insure  the  availability  to 
community  development  corporations  of 
such  programs  as  shall  further  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  Economic  Dkvslopment  Administra- 
tion Programs. — 

"(1)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  be  deemed  'redevelopment 
areas'  within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  shall  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  title  II 
of  that  Act  and  shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill  the 
overall  economic  development  planning  re- 
quirements of  section  202(b)  (10)  thereof. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, after  consultation  with  the  Director, 
shall  issue  such  written  guidelines  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  Insure  the 
availability  to  community  development  cor- 
porations of  such  programs  as  shall  further 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Programs  or  the  Department  or 
HoustNC  AND  Urban  I^vklopkent. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director,  shall 
take  all  necessary  steps  (I)  to  assure  that 
community  development  corporations  assist- 
ed under  this  part,  or  their  subsidiaries,  shall 
qualify  as  sponsors  under  sections  106  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
and  sections  221,  235,  and  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  (11)  to  assure  that  land 
for  housing  and  business  location  and  expan- 
sion Is  made  available  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part;  and  (111) 
to  assure  that  funds  are  available  under  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  to  community  development  corpo- 
rations assisted  under  this  part. 

"(d)  Coordination  AND  Goopesation. — The 
Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate.  In  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  the  beads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  so  that 
contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits  made 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  In  connection 
with  programs  aided  with  Federal  funds  are 
placed  In  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(e)  R^ortinc  ON  Other  Federal  Re- 
sources.— On  or  before  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1971,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Director  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  detailed  report  setting  forth 
a  description  of  all  Federal  agency  programs 
which  he  finds  relevant  to  achieving  the 
purpoees  of  this  part  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  have  been  made  available  to 
commtinlty  development  corporations  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  part  In- 
cluding specifically  the  availability  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  referred  to  In  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section. 
Where  appropriate,  the  report  required  under 
this  subsection  also  shall  contain  recom- 
mendations for  the  more  effective  utilization 


of  Federal  agency  programs  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

FSI>f.S*T.  *»»*— 

"Sec.  714,  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  part.  Including 
grants  used  by  community  development  cor- 
porations for  capital  investments,  shall  (a) 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
program.  Including  costs  of  administration 
unless  the  Director  determines  that  assist- 
ance in  excess  of  such  percentage  Is  required 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and  (b)  be  made  available  for  deposit  to  the 
grantee,  under  conditions  which  the  Director 
deems  appropriate,  within  thirty  days  follow- 
ing approval  of  the  Director  and  the  local 
community  development  corporation  on  the 
grant  agreement.  Non -Federal  contributions 
may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  services.  Capital  Investments  made 
with  funds  granted  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  programs  carried  out 
under  this  part,  and  the  proceeds  from  such 
capital  investments,  shall  not  be  considered 
Federal  property, 

"Part  B— Rttral  Cooperatives  Psocrams 

"statement  of  pttrposx 
"Sec.  720.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  the  special  economic  needs  rural  oom- 
munltles  with  high  proportions  of  low-in- 
come persons  by  providing  support  to  self- 
help  programs  which  promote  eoonomlc  de- 
velopment and  Independence.  Bnch  piognuna 
should  encourage  low-Income  families  to  pool 
their  talents  and  resources  so  as  to  create  and 
expand  rural  economic  enterprise. 

"nNANCIAL  ABSISTAKCE 

"Sec.  721.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  local  coopera- 
tive associations  In  rural  areas  containing 
concentrations  of  low- income  people  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  program  costs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  expenses  of  establishing 
and  operating  cooperative  fanning,  purchas- 
ing, marketing,  and  processing  programs.  Ex- 
penses that  may  be  defrayed  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

"  ( 1 )  administrative  costs  of  staff  and  over- 
head: 

"(2)  costs  of  planning  and  developing  new 
enterprises; 

"(3)  costs  of  acquiring  technical  assist- 
ance: 

"(4)  Initial  capital  where  it  Is  determined 
by  the  director  that  the  poverty  of  the  fami- 
lies participating  In  the  program  and  the 
social  conditions  of  the  rural  area  require 
such  assistance. 

"limitationb  on  assistancb 

"Sec.  722.  No  assistance  shall  be  provided 
unless  the  Director  determines  that — 

"(I)  the  cooperative  association  receiving 
assistance  has  a  mtnlmtim  of  fifteen  active 
members,  a  majority  of  which  are  low-Income 
rural  people; 

"(2)  adequate  technical  asslsfaance  Is  made 
available  and  committed  to  the  programs 
being  supported; 

"(3)  su<ai  assistance  will  materially  fur- 
ther Che  purpoees  of  this  part; 

"  (4)  the  a|>plloant  Is  fulfliUng  or  wUl  ful- 
fill a  need  for  services,  supplies,  or  fticBltlee 
which  Is  otherwise  not  being  met. 

"Past  C — Support  Programs 
"trainikro  amd  technical  aosibtance 
"Sec.  730.  (a)  The  Director  ahaU  provide 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements  such  teobnlcal  assistance  and 
training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required  Co 
effectively  Implement  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  No  flnanolal  assistance  shall  be  provided 
to  any  pubUc  or  private  organization  under 
this  section  unless  the  Director  provides  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  services  with  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  selection  of  and 
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to  review  the  quality  and  utility  of  tb«  ■erv- 
Ices  f  urnlsliAd  them  by  luch  oiganlaatlon. 

"(i>)  Technloal  «aslst*Qo«  to  oommunlty 
develofxnent  corpontlona  and  nural  coopera- 
tlvea  may  Include,  but  shall  not  be  Umit«d 
to  planning,  management.  legal,  preparation 
of  feaalbnity  studies,  product  dervelopment, 
markotlng.  and  the  provUlon  of  stipends  to 
enoourage  sldUed  professionals  to  engage  In 
fun-time  activities  under  the  direction  of  a 
oommunlty  organization  nnanctaHy  aaatsted 
under  this  title. 

"  (c)  Training  for  employees  of  oommunlty 
development  corporations  and  for  emfrioyees 
and  members  of  niral  cooperatives  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  on-the-job 
training,  classroom  instruction,  and  scholar- 
ships to  assist  them  In  development,  mana- 
gerial, entrepreneurial,  planning,  and  other 
technloal  and  organizational  skills  which  will 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  title. 

"OKVXLOFMXirr  LOAN  ruND 

"Sec.  731.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  maice  or  guarantee  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  baiAs  or  other  orga- 
nlzaitlons  through  agreements  to  participate 
or  on  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  to  com- 
munity development  corporations  receiving 
Onanelal  assistance  under  section  711  of  this 
title  and  to  local  cooperatives  In  rural  areas 
4rtlglMe  for  financial  assistance  under  section 
731  for  business,  hoioslng,  and  community 
development  projects  which  the  Dlrwstor  de- 
termines will  carry  out  the  pur3X)see  of  this 
tlUe.  However,  no  loans,  gxiaranteee,  or  other 
Onaoclal  asalatance  shall  be  provided  unless 
the  Director  determines  that  (1)  there  Is 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the 
loan;  (3)  the  credit  Is  not  otherwise  avaU- 
able  on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources 
or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 
(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  ol 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  made. 
Loans  made  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus 
such  additional  charge.  If  any,  toward  cover- 
ing other  coats  of  the  program  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  Its 
purposes,  except  that,  for  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  funds  are  Initially 
available  to  the  borrower,  the  rate  of  Interest 
shall  be  set  at  a  rate  considered  appropriate 
by  the  Director  In  light  of  the  particular 
needs  of  the  borrower,  which  rate  shall  not 
be  lower  than  1  per  centum.  All  such  loans 
Bhall  be  repayable  within  a  period  of  noc 
more  than  thirty  years. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  adjust 
Interest  rates,  grant  moratoriums  on  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest,  collect  or  com- 
promise any  obligations  held  by  him  legal  or 
equitable,  and  to  take  such  other  actions 
In  respect  ot  such  loans  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(c)(1)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and  guar- 
anty functions  authorized  under  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  established  a  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  consisting  of  two 
separate  accounts,  one  of  which  shall  be  a 
revolving  fimd  called  the  "Rural  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund"  and  the  other  of  which 
shall  be  a  revolving  fund  called  the  "Urban 
Development  Loan  Fund."  The  capital  of 
each  such  revolving  fund  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(2)  The  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 
shall  consist  of  (A)  repayments  and  other 
receipts  from  the  lending  and  guarantee 
operations  of  this  revolving  fund  and  the 
revolving  fund  previously  established  under 
section  306  of  this  Act.  and  (B)  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  In  such  Fund 
by  the  Director  out  of  funds  made  available 


from    approprtatlons    for    the    purposes    of 
carrying  out  this  title. 

(3)  The  Urban  Development  liOan  Fund 
shall  conalst  of  (A)  repayments  and  other 
receipts  from  the  lending  and  guaranty  op- 
erations erf  this  revolving  futKl,  and  (B)  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  In  such  fund 
by  the  Director  out  of  funds  made  available 
from  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  tlUe  for  any  fiscal  year  In  excess 
of  $«0.000,000  which  shaU  be  available  only 
for  grants  to  community  development  cor- 
pcM'atlons. 

"ADVISOKT    COUNCn. 

"Sec  732.  An  Ecotiotnic  Development  Ad- 
vlsorj-  Council  Is  established  to  provide  policy 
guidance  to  the  Director  on  all  programs  and 
activities  concerning  conMnunity  economic 
development  under  this  Act.  The  Ctounoil 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  and  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  twenty-one  nor 
less  than  twelve  members,  of  which  at  least 
half  shall  be  from  low-Income  communities, 
and  areas  served  by  this  title  and  the  re- 
maining members  shall  be  representative  of 
business,  financial,  and  academic  communi- 
ties, and  the  general  public.  The  Director 
shall  convene  the  Council  at  least  four  times 
a  year. 

"KVALUATIOK    and    RZSXAaCR 

"Sec.  733.  (a)  Each  program  for  which 
grants  are  made  imder  this  title  shall  provide 
for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  in  achieving  its  pur- 
poses under  this  title.  This  evaluation  shall 
be  conducted  by  such  public  or  private  or- 
granlzatlons  as  the  Director  may  designate, 
and  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
evaluation  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part.  The  results 
of  such  evaluations  or  a  summary  of  them, 
together  with  the  Director's  findings  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  program, 
shall  be  Included  In  the  report  required  by 
section  808. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, research  designed  to  suggest  new 
programs  and  policies  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  employment,  owner- 
ship and  a  better  quality  of  life  for  low- 
Income  residents.  The  Director  shall  particu- 
larly Investigate  the  feasibility  and  most  ap- 
propriate manner  of  establishing  develop- 
ment banks  and  similar  Institutions  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  his  research 
findings  and  recommendations  not  later  than 
June  30,  1973. 

"Part  D 
"pbocsam  dukation  amd  authobitt 

"Sxc.  740  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1972  and  for  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  fiscal 
year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  602(d)  of 
this  Act.  the  Director  shall  not  delegate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  this 
title  to  the  head  or  subordinate  of  any  other 
Federal  agency." 

Sec.  3.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

ExHiarr  2 

SBcnorr  bt  Section  Anjvi,tsis  or  the  Pao- 
posED  New  Trn-E  vn — CoMMtjNrrY  Eco- 
nomic Development  Amendment  to  the 
Economic  OppoETONmr  Act  (StrPEmsEDEs 
PassENT  Trn.ES  I-D  and  m-A) 
Sec.  701.  States  that  purpose  of  this  title 

Is  to  encourage  special  self-help  urban  and 

rural  community  and  economic  development 

programs. 

part  a SPECIAL   IMPACT  PBOCBAMS 

Sec.  710.  Language  of  existing  Sec.  160  ex- 
cept that: 

(1)   deletes  out  migration  as  sole  criteria 


for  rural  programs  (because  of  Inadequacy  of 
potnt-to-polnt  migration  data,  out  mlgratloo 
criteria  has  not  been  usable  In  the  I-D  pro- 
g^ram.  Rural  areas  are  chosen  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  poverty  and  quality  of  proposed 
programs.) 

(2)  adds  "duration"  to  size  and  scope  as 
program  characteristics  (because  effective 
community  economic  development  programs 
require  sufficient  time) 

(3)  adds  "community  deterioration"  to  list 
of  problems  to  which  program  Is  addressed. 

Sec.  711.  Language  from  existing  Sec.  151, 
except  that : 

(1)  expressly  identifies  community  devel- 
opment corporations  and  their  nonprofit 
partners  as  the  delivery  vehicles  for  pro- 
grams. (Reports  of  both  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  the  1967  and  1969  amend- 
ments Identified  community  development 
corporations  as  the  Intended  recipient  o! 
these  funds.  Based  on  an  evaluation  of  the 
FT  1968  Special  Impact  Program  dxulng 
which  several  different  models  were  tested. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  OBO  agreed  to 
concentrate  program  on  CDOs  and  have  put 
most  of  the  funds  Into  CDCs  since  FY  1969. 
"Non-profit  partners"  would  Include  busi- 
nessmen's groups  formed  to  help  CXX^  such 
as  the  D  &  S  Corporation  In  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant) 

(2)  adds  housing  to  lUt  of  supporUMe 
programs  (experience  clearly  shows  that 
housing  and  economic  development  programi 
are  closely  linked  and  that  the  most  effec- 
tive  community  development  corporations 
are  those  which  Include  housing  projects  in 
their  overall  programs)  (Note:  Manpower 
training  programs  authorized  are  only  those 
linked  to  community  and  economic  develop- 
ment efforts,  e.g.,  training  workers  for  fac- 
tories developed  by  CDCs) . 

Sec.  712.  Language  of  existing  Sec.  152 
except  for  "(a)"  which  assures  that  com- 
munity development  corporations  be  ac- 
coimtable  to  residents  of  area. 

Deletes  existing  152(d)  which  sets  appro- 
priation earmark  for  Part  D  within  existing 
Title  I. 

APPLICATION    or    OTHER    PEOEEAL    RESOtrRCES 

Sec.  713.  (a)  Permits  CDCs  to  use  grant 
funds  under  this  Title  as  "private  paid-in" 
capital  for  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany and  Local  Development  Corporation 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. (Presently  foundation  grants  to  CDCs 
are  used  In  Sn^all  Business  Investment  Com- 
pames  supported  by  SBA.  This  would  permit 
use  of  Special  Impact  grants  In  the  same  way. 
Precedent  already  exists  for  using  SIP  funds 
as  local  share  of  SBA's  Local  Development 
Corporation  Program.) 

Also  requires  SBA  to  Issue  guidelines  for 
using  Its  programs  to  assist  CDCs.  (SBA'i 
performance  has  been  erratic  In  this  area. 
Some  regional  offices  have  coordinated  with 
Title  1-D  Programs,  some  have  not.  This 
would  require  a  standardized  approach.) 

(b)  Amends  existing  163(b)  by  making 
areas  selected  for  assistance  under  this  Title 
eligible  for  public  works  grants  authorized  by 
Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  (Important  for  rural 
areas)  and  permits  K>A  assistance  to  CDCs 
upon  approval  by  OEO  of  CDC  program  (ThU 
Is  necessary  to  encourage  KDA  which  has  re- 
sisted carr3rlng  out  its  responsibility  under 
the  Title  I-D.) 

Also  requires  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
Issue  guidelines  (c)  Expands  existing  Sec. 
153(a)  by  making  CDCs  qualify  as  sponsors 
for  the  following  housing  programs: 

( 1  >  Section  106  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  which  provides 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  non- 
profit sponsors  oT  FHA  housing  programs 

(2)  Sections  231  and  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  which  provides  financial  assist- 
ance to  construction  of  rental  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families 

(3)  Section  235  of  the  National  Housing 
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Act  which  provMos  ilaanclal  swlstanee  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  homeownenMp 
programs. 

(As  Indicated,  housing  la  a  critical  element 
In  community  economic  development.  Expe- 
rience with  aiiLt  has  been  spotty.  In  aome 
regions  HUD  baa  worked  closely  with  CDCs. 
In  others  not.  litis  would  encourage  all  BUD 
regions  to  oocperate. 

(d)  Bequlraa  Director  to  report  baclc  to 
Congress  In  six  months  on  hla  efforts  to  have 
other  Federal  resources  applied  to  programs 
under  this  Title.  (Necessary  because  of  lack 
of  foUow-throtigh  by  OEO  on  almost  all 
phases  of  present  section   168.) 

Sec.  714.  Language  of  present  Section  156 
except : 

(1)  prohibition  against  Director  waiving 
the  requirement  for  ten  percent  non-Federal 
share  Is  deleted  and  (3)  imreaolTed  am- 
biguity over  status  of  Investments  made  with 
title  I-D  grant  funds  Is  resolved  by  declaring 
such  assets  to  be  non-federal.  Banlu,  Insur- 
ance companies,  and  private  businessmen 
must  have  assurances  that  OBO  will  not  at- 
tempt, at  some  later  date,  to  <dalm  owner- 
ship of  assets  in  which  they  are  Investing 
with  the  CDC. 

PART   B KinUU.   COOFBLATVn   FKOGEAMS 

Sec.  730.  Statee  that  purpose  Is  to  support 
cooperative  economic  self-help  programs  in 
rural  areas. 

Sec.  721.  Authorizes  grants  to  rural  cooper- 
atives engaged  In  farming,  purchasing,  mar- 
keting and  processing.  Orants  can  be  used  for 
administration,  planning,  technical  assist- 
ance and  seed  capital.  (Original  version  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  reported  out  of 
both  House  and  Senate  Committees  in  1964 
provided  for  both  grants  and  loans  to  rural 
families  and  cooperatlvvs.  The  grants  were 
deleted  on  the  Senate  floor  at  the  inatstanoe 
of  former  Senator  Laushe.  Testimony  on 
original  bill  and  in  bearings  In  Spring  1971 
indicated  that  grants  were  essential  If  the 
poor  are  to  be  able  to  engage  In  viable  eco- 
nomic activities.  This  Part,  therefore,  re- 
stores original  Intentions  of  the  cMnmlttee. 

Sec.  722.  Seta  fninimiiTTi  requirements  for 
assistance.  Cooperatives  must  have  tntnimnm 
of  fifteen  members,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
low  income  pec^le.  (There  Is  no  agreement  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  minimum  number  of 
producers  necessary  for  a  viable  cooperative. 
Fifteen,  the  current  average  size  of  coopera- 
tives being  aided  by  Title  m-A  la  a  mini- 
mum.) 

Also  requires  technical  assistance  to  be 
available  and  requires  assurance  that  as- 
sisted cooperatives  are  fulfilling  a  need  not 
otherwise  met. 

PABT    C STTPPOBT    PBOCaAMS 

Training  and  technical  assistance 

Sec.  730.  Authorizes  grants  and  contrasts 
for  technical  assistance  to  both  Part  A  and 
Part  B  grantees  and  training  for  their  staffs. 
Also  provides  opporttinlty  for  grantees  to  re- 
view technical  assistance  and  training.  (Pres- 
ent I-D  does  not  authorize  technical  assist- 
ance or  training.  According  to  testimony  and 
submitted  materials.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture's administration  of  the  Title  m-A  pro- 
gram has  been  wholly  Inadequate.  Poor  farm- 
ers continue  to  get  far  less  technloal  aid  than 
wealthier  farmera  and  there  has  been  no 
training  offered  poor  farmers  despite  the  au- 
thorization in  existing  Section  314.  This  sec- 
tion fills  a  widely  recognized  deficiency  In 
both  programs.) 

Development  loan  fund 
Sec.  731.  Authorizes  Director  to  make  and 
guarantee  loans  to  Part  A  grantees  and  to 
riiral  cooperatives  eligible  for  assistance  In 
Part  B.  (The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  pro- 
vide grantees  with  a  source  of  financing 
which  vrlU  enable  them  to  capitalize  their 
projects  OB  a  business-like  basis.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  giants  in  Parts  A  and  B  U  to 


defray  planning  and  development  «o8ta  of 
projects  and  to  defaay  the  eztraonUnary 
costs  aasocUtsd  wltb  projects  iiy  povarty- 
rldden  areas.  The  purpoee  of  loans  la  to 
finance  that  part  of  a  project  which  Is  viable. 
The  combining  of  grants  and  loans  In  thu 
manner  Is  a  standard  approach  to  develop- 
ment financing  In  leas  developed  oonntrles 
and,  as  iioUd.  was  the  C<»nmittee's  original 
intent  In  Tttls  m-A. 

At  present,  tlie  Administration  la  phasing 
out  Title  m-A.  Testimony  strongly  sup- 
ported saving  the  existing  revolving  fund 
supported  by  Title  m-A  and  turning  it  Into 
a  rural  development  fund  concentrating  on 
cooperative  loans  which,  according  to  Dept. 
of  Agrlculttirels  studies,  have  proven  more 
viable  and  promising  than  small  single  fami- 
ly loans. 

The  fund  established  by  this  section  would 
Incorporate  the  existing  Title  m-A  revolving 
fimd.  It  Is  also  designed  to  forestaU  taking 
present  appropriations  for  Special  Impact 
grants  and  shifting  them  to  the  loan  fund. 

Section  731(c)  establishes  two  separate 
development  loan  revolving  funds  one  for 
udMn  and  one  for  rural  areas.  The  rural  de- 
velopment loan  fund  would  consist  of  the 
present  m-A  rural  loan  fund.  The  urban  de- 
velopment loan  fund  would  not  be  activated 
until  grants  for  community  development 
corporations  reached  the  annual  level  of  t60 
million,  to  assure  an  adeqiiate  Sow  of  venture 
capital  to  community  development  corpora- 
tions as  the  first  priority  for  the  program. 

Loan  terms  are  those  of  existing  Title  lU-A 
with  Interest  set  at  a  rate  not  less  than  those 
for  comparable  Treasury  obligations,  except 
that  the  Director  may  adjust  Interest  rates 
and  terms.  Prohibitions  against  loans  to 
finance  manufacturing  processes  now  exist- 
ing in  m-A  have  been  deleted. 

Sec.  733.  Kstabllshes  an  Advisory  Council 
of  between  13  and  21  members,  half  from  the 
low-Income  commtmltles  served  by  the  pro- 
grams of  the  TiUe  and  the  remaining  from 
business,  financial  and  academic  communi- 
ties and  the  general  public. 

Sec.  733.  Authorizes  evaluation  and  re- 
search. Evaluation  is  from  existing  Sec.  164. 
Research  is  authorized  to  suggest  new  pro- 
grams and  policies  for  c(»nmunlty  economic 
devdopment  programs.  The  Director  is  re- 
quired to  do  research  Into  the  feasibility  of 
development  iMmks  and  report  back  to  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1873.  (OEO  has  made  Uttle 
or  no  effort  to  research  the  problems  of  com- 
munity and  economic  development.  In  par- 
ticular, no  effort  has  been  made  to  research 
the  issues  Involved  In  the  many  proposals 
made  for  domestic  devel(H>ment  banks  in 
recent  years.  IX  OBO  U  to  be  the  social  labora- 
tory for  the  Fsderal  Qovenunemt,  the  Con- 
gress has  a  right  and  a  re^ranalblllty  to 
designate  its  own  priorities  for  research  and 
experimentation.) 

PAST   O:    PBOCBAM   DmUTION   AND   ATTTBOaiTT 

Sec.  740.  Authorizes  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year,  and  prohibits  delegation  by  Director  of 
responsibility  to  any  other  Federal  Agency. 

COMMTTNTTT    DKVXLOPKKNT   COaPOaATIOMS 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Kknnkdt  in 
this  proposal  just  as  I  worked  with  his 
brother,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy— whose  commlbnent  prmnpted  the 
establishment  of  the  first  extensive  pm- 
gram  in  the  Bedford-Stnyvesant  area  ot 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  and  which  resulted  in  the 
enactment  ot  title  ID — ^the  special  im- 
pact title — of  the  EooDomic  Opportunity 
Act. 

We  propose  today  that  the  Community 
Development  Corporation  of  the  kind 
eatabllshed  under  title  ID  and  a  related 
indlginous  effort,  the  rural  cooperative 
be  given  key  plaises  in  a  new  community 


based  on  economic  development  strategy 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 

Tlu-ee  years  have  passed  since  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Oommlssion  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders— the  Kemer  Commission — oaUed 
for  a  ooniX'^iensiTe  economic  develop- 
ment strategy  as  a  part  of  a  four-pronged 
antipoverty  effort. 

We  stand  at  dead  center  on  the  matter 
of  economic  develoDment  while  we  appear 
to  be  moving  on  three  of  those  fronts-^ 
income  maintennace,  wdfare  reform,  and 
public  service  emi4o$inent. 

We  have  tried  "gilding  the  ghetto" 
with  attempts  to  lure  busineBS  into 
poverty  pockets  with  various  forms  of 
subsidies,  but  these  too  often  have  re- 
sulted in  bankruptcy  for  the  business 
firm  and  increased  antagonism  between 
poverty  communities  and  the  local 
"establishment." 

We  have  made  much  of  "Ua^ 
capitalism,"  or  "minority  enterprise"  as 
"the"  solution,  but  have  failed  fully  to 
realize  the  inherent  limitations  of  that 
i4>proach  or  even  to  provide  fundi 
sufficient  to  have  any  sigtUflcant  inuMCt. 

We  have  viewed  the  irmer  city  as  a 
problem,  but  seldom  as  a  community 
and  have  sought  solutions  "from  the  top 
down"  with  piecemeal  and  paternalistic 
efforts. 

We  have  been  quick  to  adopt  the  free 
enterprise  doctrine  of  self-hJajlp  in  re- 
spect to  individuals — usually  In  the  con- 
text of  getting  "them"  off  the  welfare 
roll&-4)ut  slow  to  recognlae  the  great 
potential  of  applying  that  principle  to 
communities  of  the  poor. 

In  the  meantime — ^whlle  we  have  been 
searching  for  a  strategy — community 
development  corporations  throughout 
the  country  have  been  Growing  us  that 
way  to  effective  economic  development. 

These  corporations — now  75  in  number 
and  funded  through  private  sources  as 
well  as  under  the  special  impact  pro- 
vii^ons — have  been  arresting  the  deterio- 
ration of  inner  cities  through  programs 
ranging  from  the  development  of  literally 
blocks  of  housing,  the  establishment  of 
shopping  centers,  and  the  creation  of  in- 
dustrial concerns,  providing  Jobs  for  the 
community. 

The  mrthod  of  attadc  has  varied — with 
the  problems — from  community  to  oom- 
munlty, but  the  community  development 
corporations  have  had  in  common  their 
essentially  indiginous  nature,  their  em- 
phasis on  tangible  development,  and  their 
commitment  to  the  particular  social  ends 
of  the  community. 

And  everywhere  they  exist  they  have 
acted  as  an  effective  catal3^,  putting 
together  an  equal  and  productive  part- 
nership between  the  poverty  community 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  private  sector 
and  the  so-called  "establishment"  on  the 
other. 

They  have  shown  that  the  ghetto  will 
"gild"  itself  if  it  is  given  decisionmaking 
power  backed  by  Federal  assistance,  and 
that  business  will  involve  Itself  when 
asked  to  by  the  community,  not  merely 
urged  to  do  so  by  a  remote  Federal  Qov- 
emment. 

This  key  catalytic  element  has  been 
particularly  evident  in  the  two  major 
projects  in  my  State  of  New  York. 

In  Bedford-StuyvesaiU,  the  two  cor- 
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poratlons — Uie  D  and  8  Corp.  and 
the  Restoration  Corp.  representing 
financial  interests  and  members  of 
the  commuiuty,  have  worked  together  to 
attract  a  total  of  $6.2  million  In  private 
capital  since  1967,  supplementing  the 
$20.4  million  received  in  Federal  support. 

Programs  have  included  the  establish- 
ment of  a  240  man  IBM  plant,  and  a  con- 
centrated redevelopment  of  the  area. 

Similarly,  the  FIOHT  organization — 
Freedom,  Independence,  God,  Honor, 
Today— in  Rochester,  N.Y.— formed  in 
1964  on  the  mod^  of  community  orga- 
nizations conceived  by  Saul  Alinsky 

has  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  com- 
mimity  based  actions  in  partnership  with 
the  private  sector.  With  the  assistance 
of  Xerox  Corp.  and  beginning  in  1968, 
FIGHT  established  an  electronics  sub- 
contracting plant  to  assemble  electroiilc 
transformers.  From  a  first  year  deficit  of 
$32,000  the  corporation  Is  now  a  profit - 
making  operation,  with  $46,000  in  profits 
on  sales  of  $678,636  in  the  second  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
extend  "de  facto"  if  not  "de  jure"  rec- 
ognition to  these  efforts  and  to  give  them 
the  priority  and  assistance  that  their 
maturity  entitles  them  to. 

This  is  essentially  the  major  conclu- 
sion of  an  extensive  report  issued  by  the 
20th  Century  Fund  of  New  York  and  re- 
leased only  last  month. 

The  report,  entitled  "CDC's  New  Hope 
for  the  Iimer-City"  concludes  that — 

Locally  controled  economic  development 
programs  have  demonstrated  their  potential 
for  assisting  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  to 
Integrate  into  the  nation's  social  and  eco- 
nomic mainstream. 

And  that — 

Community  development  corporations 
have  a  unique  capacity  for  pooling  a  com- 
munity's talents  and  resources;  for  increas- 
ing ownership  of  businesses,  homes  and  oth- 
er property  among  the  urban  poor;  for  de- 
veloping entrepreneurial  and  managerial  tal- 
ent; for  linking  together  a  variety  ol  busi- 
nesses and  projects  for  mutual  reinforce- 
ment and  support;  and  for  organizing  the 
commiuiity  to  accept  and  effectively  utilize 
resources  and  assistance  from  outside  the 
poverty  area. 

The  task  force — made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  members  of  the  fi- 
nancial and  poverty  communities — rec- 
ommends that  the  Federal  Government 
take  immediate  steps  to  create  a  national 
system  of  support  for  Community  De- 
velopment Corporations  and  that  a  na- 
tional commitment  be  made — 

To  achieve  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
next  two  to  five  yaais  in  the  capacity  of 
community  development  corporations  in  ur- 
ban areas  to  plan,  design,  finance,  implement 
and  operate  economic  development  programs 
In  their  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  which  we 
introduce  today  would  Implement  that 
objective  by  providing  a  legislative 
framework  in  which  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporations — and  their  rural 
counterpart,  niral  co<H)eratives — can 
grow  and  further  demonstrate  thehr  po- 
tential in  meeting  the  crises  of  our  in- 
ner-cities and  rural  poverty  areas. 

As  Senator  KBmiDY  has  outlined,  the 
Wll  would  establish  a  new  Community 
Economic  Development  title,  consisting 
of  three  basic  parts. 


Part  A  would  authorize  a  ^>ecial  im- 
pact program  along  the  lines  of  current 
legislation  with  the  foUowing  basic 
changes: 

First,  like  title  ID,  our  bill  would  au- 
thorize planning  grants  for  programs  in 
special  impact  areas,  but  we  specifically 
identify  Community  Development  Cor- 
porations and  their  nonprofit  partners  as 
the  principal  delivery  vdilcles  for  pro- 
grams. As  noted  In  the  20th  Century 
Fund  report,  previous  efforts  to  channel 
funds  into  special  impact  areas  through 
other  than  community  based  develop- 
ment organizations  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful and  have  constituted  a  departure 
from  the  original  intent  of  title  ID. 

Of  course,  this  authority  will  be  of  lit- 
tle significance  without  substantial  re- 
sources well  beyond  ciurent  commit- 
ments. At  the  present  time,  grant  money 
under  special  impact  programs  is  at  the 
level  of  $36.0  million— less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  spent  on  welfare 
assistance — and  the  administration  has 
actually  requested  only  $25.8  million — or 
$10.2  million  less  than  available  during 
this  current  fiscal  year. 

We  have  not  indicated  a  specific  au- 
thorization "ceiling"  in  our  proposal — as 
we  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  the  administration  and  of  those  now 
conducting  the  program  as  to  an  appro- 
priate rate  of  increase  over  ciurent  fund- 
ing— but  it  is  clear  that  our  goal  for  even 
the  near  future  must  be  in  the  magnitude 
of  four  to  five  times  the  amount  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1972.  In  fact,  the 
20th  Century  Fund  task  force  has  recom- 
mended that  appropriations  reach  a  total 
of  $120  million  over  the  next  2  years. 

Second,  the  bill  deals  with  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  efforts 
of  Community  DevelofMnent  Corpora- 
tions— the  failure  of  a  number  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to  let 
them  have  the  advantage  of  assistance 
provided  to  their  business  entities.  To 
that  end,  our  proposal  would: 

Require  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  under  present  law  to 
insure  that  Community  Development 
Corporations  will  have  access  to  SB  A  fi- 
nancing programs,  including  programs 
for  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  record  on  such  access  has 
varied  from  region  to  region. 

The  bill  would  also  make  it  possible  for 
Community  Development  Corporations 
to  use  special  impact  funds  as  "private 
paid-in"  capital  for  Small  Business  In- 
vestment   Administration.    This    would 

permit  the  establishment  of  MESBICS 

small  business  Investment  companies. 
Full  use  of  the  MESBIC  vehicle  by 
CDC's  has  been  severely  hampered  in 
the  past  by  two  requirements  which  this 
legislation  would  remove.  The  first  re- 
quirement is  that  private  capital  in  the 
minimum  amount  of  $150,000  be  invested 
in  a  MESBIC  before  a  license  will  be  is- 
sued; this  is  a  legislative  requirement 
and  it  serves  a  usefiil  purpose  in  many 
situations :  however.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  should  apply  to  the  establishment  of 
MESBICS  by  CDC's  with  GEO  funds,  for 
It  Is  important  that  those  funds  be  used 
to  maximum  effect  to  spur  the  economic 
development  of  distressed  areas;  a  CDC, 


working  in  conjimction  with  the  GEO, 
should  be  permitted  to  form  a  MESBIC 
when  that  is  an  appropriate  tool  of  eco- 
nomic development,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  the  bill  introduced  today. 

The  second  requirement  is  not  in  any 
legislation  we  can  find  and  has  been  im- 
posed by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, this  is  a  condition  that  only  pri- 
vate funds  and  not  granted  funds  will  be 
matched  on  a  2-to-l  basis;  our  bill,  by 
explicitly  removing  this  administrative 
condition  as  to  CDC's.  will  enormously 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  MESBICS 
in  the  distressed  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

Require  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  administers  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  to  issue  written  giiidelines  to 
insure  the  availability  to  Community  De- 
velopment Corporations  of  public  works 
and  other  assistance  under  titles  I  and 
II  of  the  act. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  insure  greater 
availability  to  Community  Development 
Corporations  of  siibsidies  to  acquire  land 
through  urban  renewal  "write-downs" 
and  through  greater  accessibility  to 
housing  loans  and  related  programs. 

Part  B  would  authorize  grants  to 
nu^  cooperative  programs  in  poverty 
areas  engaged  in  farming,  producing, 
marketing  and  processing.  Grants  could 
be  used  for  administration,  planning, 
technical  assistance  and  seed  capital. 

There  are  hundreds  of  rural  coopera- 
tives throughout  the  country  but  only  a 
handful  are  in  poverty  areas.  Testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  on  exten- 
sion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  underscored  the  need  for  grants  to 
rural  cooperatives  to  put  the  rural  anti- 
poverty  efforts  on  the  basis  of  urban 
efforts. 

Part  C  would  establish  a  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  be  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  make 
loans  to  Community  Development 
Corporations  under  part  A  and  nu-al  co- 
operatives under  part  B. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  now  it 
has  been  evident  that  our  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  will  never  get  off  the 
ground  without  an  independent  source 
of  easily  available  credit  for  Community 
Development  CorporaticHis  and  rural  co- 
operatives. To  that  end,  in  1967.  I  pro- 
iposed  on  a  broader  scale,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Domestic  Development  Bank. 
a  profltmaking  corporation  authorized 
to  make  and  participate  in  long-term 
low  Interest  loans  and  guarantees.  This 
proposal,  which  was  included  in  a  modi- 
fied form  in  the  Community  Self- 
Determination  Act  of  1968  which  I  pro- 
posed along  vrtth  32  other  Senators  com- 
bined this  institution  with  a  system  of 
federally  funded  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporations. 

I  will  soon  reintroduce  Domestic  De- 
velopment Bank  legislation  to  mount  the 
kind  of  national  effort  necessary.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  that  the  more  limited 
loan  program  proposed  In  the  proposed 
bill — providing  a  "soft"  loan  window  for 
CDC's  and  rural  cooperatives — ^Is  a  step 
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in  the  right  direction.  CDC's,  due  to  their 
mixed  social  and  economic  objectives, 
their  location  in  high-risk  areas,  and 
many  other  factors,  pose  imusual  credit 
problems  for  conventional  lenders;  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  loan  program 
for  CDC's  will  provide  a  cheaper  and 
more  dependable  source  of  credit  for 
these  organizations.  In  respect  to  rural 
cooperatives,  funds  would  replace  the 
Rural  Loan  Fund  currently  established 
under  title  IIIA  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  which  the  administration  cur- 
rently plans  to  eliminate.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  on  the  extension 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
strongly  underscored  the  need  for  the 
continuation  of  some  kind  of  rural  de- 
velopment fund  with  emphasis  CHi  co- 
operative loans. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  will  be 
raised  whether  an  operational  program 
of  the  kind  now  conducted  under  exist- 
ing authorities  should  be  continued  and 
expanded  under  the  administration  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  has  been  increasingly  seen  as  a  re- 
search arm.  While  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  the  views  of  the  administration  and 
others  on  this  matter — ^both  generally 
and  in  relationship  to  the  proposed  ex- 
ecutive reorganization — I  think  that 
there  should  be  a  strong  presumption  of 
continuance  in  GEO:  First,  even  at  the 
levels  of  funding  and  assistance  that  we 
project,  these  efforts  will  remain  demon- 
stration programs  in  terms  of  the  total 
potential,  and,  second,  because  only  with 
the  involvement  of  GEO  can  we  insure 
during  the  developmental  period  that  the 
essentially  indigenous  nature  will  be  re- 
spected. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
President  Nixon  cited  the  increasing 
frustration  of  the  American  people  with 
their  governmental  institutions.  In  re- 
sponse he  stated: 

We  hear  you  and  will  give  you  a  chance. 
We  are  going  to  give  you  a  new  chance  to 
have  more  to  say  about  the  decisions  that 
affect  your  future — to  participate  in  govern- 
ment— ^because  we  are  going  to  provide  more 
centers  of  power  where  what  you  do  can  make 
a  difference  that  you  can  see  and  feel  In  your 
own  life  and  the  life  of  your  own  community. 

The  special  impact  and  rural  co<«>era- 
tive  programs  have  been  founded  on  this 
very  element  of  decisionmaking  at  the 
community  level  and  the  sense  of  com- 
munity which  develops. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  "putting 
the  power  where  the  people  are"  thai  we 
must  provide  assistance  in  a  framework 
which  will  let  those  who  struggle  in  the 
ghettos,  barrios,  and  rural  and  other 
poverty  pockets  and  a  concerned  private 
sector  work  together.  I  believe  that  the 
gap  between  these  areas  and  the  so-called 
"establishment"  can  be  bridged  most  ef- 
fectively through  self-determination,  for 
only  in  that  way  will  we  arrest  the  de- 
terioration of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
physical  decay  in  our  inner  cities. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  administra- 
tion will  give  favorable  consideration  to 
this  proposal,  which  as  I  have  noted,  re- 
flects so  much  its  own  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 


THE  MTLTTARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    ISS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967; 
to  increase  military  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    LfiS 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  ameiui- 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (Hit.  6531),  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 

table. 


trict  of  Columbia  Committee  in  room 
6222,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972— AMENDMENT— NO- 
TICE OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE 

AMEDMXNT    NO.    1S7 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  wrriting: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suapend  paragr^h  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7016) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Education  and  Related  Agencies,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment,  namely: 

On  page  4,  line  10:  "Provided,  That  grants 
to  each  State  imder  the  Adult  Education  Act 
shall  not  be  less  than  grants  made  to  such 
State  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1971." 

On  page  8,  line  8:  "of  which  13,500,000 
shall  be  for  construction  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the 
amendment  (No.  157)  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7016) , 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
CERTAIN   BILLS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee  on  Business,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  I  announce  hear- 
ings on  Friday,  June  11,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 
on  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  2594 — relating  to  the  distribution  of 
a  minor's  share  which  does  not  exceed  91,000 
In  a  decedent's  estate. 

H.R.  2894 — to  Incorporate  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America. 

H.R.  5638 — to  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  interfering  with  a  fireman  performing 
duties  (same  as  for  police) . 

H.R.  6105 — to  Incorporate  the  Merchant 
Marine    Association. 

H.R.  7931  (S.  1369)— amending  Code  for 
administration  of  small  estates. 

S.  1363.  (HJl.  3121) — modernizing  proce- 
dures relating  to  licensing  of  occupations, 
trades,    businesses,    etc. 

S.  1370  (H.R.  1370)— to  standardise  pro- 
cedures for  testing  of  utility  meters  and  add 
penalty  provisions  In  order  to  qualify  un- 
der Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

Any  interested  person  who  wants  to 
file  a  statement  or  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness on  these  matters  should  notify  Mr. 
Gene  Godley,  general  counsel  of  the  Dis- 


THE  ANTIDEFENSE  LOBBY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  3  years  of  ranting  Ity  American 
liberals  about  a  so-called  military-indus- 
trial complex  there  has  almost  never  been 
any  mention  of  the  most  powerful  lobby- 
ing group  ever  seen  in  this  country — the 
"antidef  ense  lobby."  Thus,  I  was  not  only 
surprised  but  encouraged  this  morning 
when  I  read  In  the  Washington  Post  a 
definitive  article  by  Columnists  Roland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  which  iu)t  only 
identified  the  makeup  of  the  antldefoise 
lobby  but  did  a  good  Job  of  showing  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak  described  the 
antidefense  lobby  as  a  well-organized, 
broad-based  group  which  is  trading  on 
"anti-Vietnam  emotion  and  an  inward 
looking  national  mood"  to  try  and  im- 
pose a  drastic  $68  billion  ceiling  on  an- 
nual defense  spending.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  effort  was  being  made  "at  a 
time  when  good  arguments  can  be  made 
for  increasing  arms  spending."  And  let 
me  explain,  Mr.  President,  that  the  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "increasing"  was 
placed  there  t^r  the  writers  not  by  my- 
sdf. 

The  article  described  the  lobby's  $68 
billion  ceUing  as  a  "blunderbuss  budget 
cut  on  the  Pentagon,"  which  is  being 
taken  seriously  In  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  is  of 
enormous  importance  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Anti-Detense  Lobbt 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  well -organized,  broad-based  lobby 
working  to  Impose  a  drastic  $68  billion  ceU- 
ing on  annual  defense  spending,  spurred 
along  by  antl-Vletnam  emotions  and  an  In- 
ward-looking national  mood,  la  now  giving 
the  White  House  genuine  concern. 

That  worry  has  reached  a  point  where 
clandestine  reports  on  doeed-door  meetings 
earlier  this  year  of  a  formidable  umbrella  or- 
ganization called  the  Coalition  on  National 
Priorities  and  Military  Policy  received  pri- 
ority attention  inside  the  White  House. 

In  fact,  the  coalition  has  only  a  slim 
chance  to  pass  the  $68  bUllon  celling  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  an  98  billion 
reduction  from  President  Nixon's  recommen- 
dation. But  some  substantial  cut  of  a  lesser 
amount  might  well  be  passed,  at  a  time  when 
good  arguments  can  be  made  for  increasing 
arms  spending. 

The  968  billion  celling  has  no  substantive 
meaning.  It  was  arrived  at  by  the  coalition 
as  the  lowest  possible  figure  that  could  at- 
tract a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  was 
reached  only  after  heated  debate  within  the 
coalition.  At  a  coalition  meeting  May  II, 
former  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania proposed  that  Sen.  George  McOovern 
of  South  Dakota,  the  only  announced  Draa- 
ocratlc  presidential  candidate,  first  offer  a 
960  billion  celling.  Defeat  of  the  McGovem 
amendment,  he  said,  would  make  the  968  bU- 
llon celling  look  "moderat«." 
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Lut  FrtdAy,  montba  of  Coalition  strategy 
seaslODs  came  to  a  climax  when  the  (08 
billion  celling  In  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  defense  proeMrament  bill,  waa  formal- 
ly mtroduced  by  tvo  senators:  Democrat 
William  Ptmmlre  of  Wisconsin  and  Repub- 
lican Charles  McC.  lnTathlas  of  Maryland. 

What  worries  the  White  Honse  and  Pen- 
tagon is  the  unusual  broad  spectrum  of  po- 
litical pressure  groups  ready  to  lobby  sena- 
tors on  the  amendment.  The  Coalition,  head- 
ed by  Clark,  is  a  loose  federation  of  some 
40  national  organisations.  Including  the 
American.  Baptist  Convention,  the  northern 
wing  of  the  church;  SAKE,  an  antiwar  pres- 
sure group:  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion; Business  Executives  Move  for  Peace  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

In  addition  to  these  unsurprising  orga- 
nizations long  In  the  frontltnea  of  the  peace 
movement,  the  Coalition  also  includes  the 
Steel-workers  Union,  the  Teamsters,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  environ- 
mental pressure  groups.  Including  the  Sierra 
Club  azul  the  National  Wildlife  FederaUon. 

The  lobbying  against  uncommitted  sena- 
tors now  being  plotted  shows  skillful  use  of 
pressure  tactics.  Thus,  a  Coalition  strategy 
session  six  weeks  ago  assigned  the  UAW  to 
lobby  Democratic  Sens.  Vance  Hartke  and 
Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana,  a  state  where  the 
UAW  exerts  substantial  political  power. 

Behind  the  Coalition's  short-range  goal  of 
a  tes-billlon  spending  ceiling  is  a  long-range 
effort  to  whittle  the  Pentagon  down  to  ever 
lower  spending  limits — apparently  without 
regard  to  national  security  dangers. 

That  strategy  was  spelled  out  In  a  Coali- 
tion meeting  in  late  April.  "Once  we  can  ac- 
complish this  objective  (the  »68  billion  cell- 
ing)," one  participant  said  at  that  meetmg, 
"we  can  expand  into  many  different  areas  in 
the  military  budget.  In  other  words,  take  a 
little  now  to  gain  the  Senate's  support,  and 
once  the  Senate  Is  committed  It  will  be  ob- 
ligated to  support  further  proposals." 

In  fact,  however,  an  imposed  tS  billion  re- 
duction would  not  have  drastic  impact  where 
the  Coalition  wants  It — on  new  weapons 
procurement  and  Vietnam  spending.  Rather, 
it  would  hit  the  economy  where  it  hurts 
most — adding  tens  of  thousands  of  military 
personnel  to  swelling  unemployment  rolls. 

The  reason:  52  per  cent  of  the  entire  de- 
fense budget  now  goes  to  payroll  and  such  re- 
lated costs  as  retirement  pay.  housing  and 
food,  a  percentage  that  has  steadily  risen 
from  43  i>er  cent  only  nine  years  ago. 

Simply  put,  not  all  that  much  money  la 
going  into  hardware.  Complete  elimination 
of  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  program,  a  cher- 
ished objective  of  the  Coalition,  would  cut 
spending  next  year  by  only  $13  billion.  Like- 
wise, ending  all  development  of  the  widely 
opposed  B-1  bomber  would  save  less  than 
9100  million. 

These  facts,  however,  are  beyond  the  inter- 
est of  the  Coalition.  Trading  heavily  on  the 
rising  frustrations  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  growing  demands  of  the  cities,  it  seeks  a 
blunderbuss  budget  cut  on  the  Pentagon  and 
is  being  taken  most  seriously  here  for  the 
first  time. 


JOHN  A.  LANG'S  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS  CROSSES  THE  GENER- 
ATION GAP 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  John  A. 
Lang.  Jr.,  a  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linian who  has  served  his  country  well 
for  the  last  7  years  as  the  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  recently  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  at  Appalachian  State  Uni- 
versity at  Boone,  N.C.,  in  which  he  ef- 
fectively bridged  the  so-called  generation 
gap. 

Mr.  Lang  urged  the  graduates  of  Ap- 


palachian, which  is  nestled  in  the  beauti- 
ful mountains  of  western  North  Carolina 
to— 

Retain  the  Ideals  and  values  you  have  ac- 
quired at  this  great  institution  of  learning, 
and  not  to  let  them  wither  away  or  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  passage  of  time.  The  country 
needs  you  for  your  idealism,  your  search  for 
truth  and  meaning,  your  resourcefulness, 
your  energy  and  your  ingenuity. 

Speaking  to  a  large  and  responsible 
group  of  young  Americans,  their  parents 
and  relatives,  faculty  members,  educa- 
tors, and  friends  of  the  university,  Mr. 
Lang  surveyed  some  of  the  great  ad- 
vances this  Nation  has  made  and  en- 
couraged his  listeners  to  use  their  skills 
and  resources  to  meet  and  accept  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  men  In 
national  or  private  life  who  could  serve 
as  spokesman  before  today's  college  grad- 
uates as  well  as  John  A.  Lang.  A  native 
North  Carolinian,  Mr.  Lang  has  served 
for  35  years  in  the  Federal  Government. 
He  began  his  public  career  in  1935  as 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  CCC  Camp 
Education  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
He  has  been  administrative  assistant  to 
Congressmen  C.  B.  Deane  and  Robert  E. 
Jones,  and  served  as  staff  consultant  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

Also,  Mr.  Lang  has  attained  the  rank 
of  major  general  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserves,  and  presently  holds  the  assign- 
ment as  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent. 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  Colo. 

In  addition  to  his  present  duties  as  the 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  he  is  a  professional  lec- 
turer in  business  administration  at  the 
George  Washington  University. 

Mr.  Lang  plans  to  retire  from  Federal 
service  next  month  and  return  to  his  na- 
tive and  beloved  North  Carolina  as  the 
vice  president  for  external  affairs  at  East 
Carolina  University  at  Greenville.  The 
Air  Force  will  lose  its  top-ranking  civil- 
ian official,  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  lose  one  of  its  most  valuable  career 
servants,  but  his  departure  will  be  North 
Carolina's  gain. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  wish 
John  A.  Lang  and  his  family  every  suc- 
cess in  his  challenging  second  career,  and 
I  congratulate  him  upon  returning  to 
North  Carolina. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  to  my  mind, 
the  rule  and  guide  of  my  friend  John  A. 
Lang's  brilliant  career  lias  been  the  prin- 
ciple that  freedom  is  the  most  precious 
possession  of  any  civilized  society,  and 
he  has  performed  a  yeomans'  task  in  see- 
ing that  this  principle  is  protected  from 
the  forces  of  tyranny  from  whatever 
source. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lang's  remarks  at 
the  commencement  exercises  at  Appala- 
chian State  University  are  worthy  of  be- 
ing read  by  everyone  interested  in  the 
youth  of  America,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 

the  remarks  by  Mr.  John  A.  Lang.  Jr., 

were  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 

Reicarxs  bt  John  A.  Lang,  J«. 

President  Wey,   members  of  the  faculty, 

memben  of  the  graduating  class  of  1971  and 


my  friends.  It  is  a  special  privilege  to  be 
asked  to  participate  in  your  commencement 
ceremonies.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be 
back  in  North  Carolina,  .where  I  was  born 
and  raised,  and  in  these  magnificent  sur- 
roundinga  whloh  nuUce  Appalachian  State 
University  not  only  a  center  of  education  and 
culture  but  a  center  of  natural  beauty  as 
well. 

No  one  can  be  on  this  campus  without  re- 
calling that  It  waa  the  dedication  and  service 
of  thooe  two  great  mountain  men,  the 
Dougherty  brothen,  who  launched  this  great 
insrtitution,  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Plemmoos  who 
gave  It  new  growth  and  the  hard  work  and 
Imaginative  leadersiiip  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Wey,  who  Is  making  of  Appalachian  one 
of  our  great  State  and  regional  institutions 
of  brighter  learning. 

Commencement  addresses,  traditionally, 
should  provide  inspiration  for  parents,  en- 
couragement for  trustees  and  aspirin  for  the 
faculty.  Most  Important,  they  ahould  be  short 
enou^  to  be  tolerated  by  the  graduating 
class.  I  shall  try  to  fulfill  all  these  otoUgatlons. 

In  doing  so,  I  am  aware  that  countless 
middle-aged  moralists  like  myself  will  be 
using  similar  platforms  all  over  the  country 
during  this  Commencement  season  to  tell 
thousands  of  young  captives  the  score.  Nev- 
ertlieless,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  teU  you,  the  graduating  class  of  Appala- 
chian, how  important  you  are  as  Individuals 
in  our  free  society.  I  admire  you.  and  I  ap- 
plaud you  as  skeptics  who  decline  to  accept 
traditions  passively  without  thinking  them 
through  for  yourselves. 

A    GXNESATION    OP    GALILXOS 

It  is  precisely  your  demand  for  freedom 
to  evaluate  all  aspects  of  traditional  dogma 
that  distinguishes  your  generation  from 
others. 

Recall  for  a  moment  the  work  of  one  dis- 
tinguished innovator  bom  over  300  years 
ago — ^that  "Jack  of  all  sciences";  Oallleo. 
In  a  dramatic  demonstration,  Galileo  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  and 
dropped  objects  of  varying  weights  to  the 
ground  to  prove  that  the  mass  of  an  object 
had  no  effect  on  its  velocity  under  free-fall 
conditions.  Yet,  for  two  thousand  years,  man 
had  believed  the  reverse  because  Aristotle, 
the  great  Greek  philosopher,  had  said  so! 
Before  Galileo,  no  one  had  asked  for  proof 
or  sought  to  disprove  Aristotle's  theory. 

You  are  a  generation  of  Galileos,  poking 
holes  in  the  Artstotles  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. The  difference  is  that  you  face  difficul- 
ties Galileo  did  not  encounter,  for  after  all, 
no  one's  life  then  dep>ended  upon  the  rela- 
tive velociUes  of  falling  objects.  Today  It 
often  does,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  2,000 
or  500  or  even  10  years  for  answers  to  prob- 
lems facing  our  society. 

NO   TIME    FOB    PI.ATITUI)E3 

These  are  troubled  times.  In  more  tranquil 
days — and  I  doubt  there  was  such  a  time — 
this  was  the  season  to  reaffirm  the  American 
Ideais  that  everyone  took  for  granted.  A 
graduation  ceremony  in  those  days  was  nor- 
mally a  festival  of  congratulations.  But  today 
Is  no  time  for  platitudes  In  praise  of  the 
status  quo.  Our  nation  Is  confronted  by  a 
host  of  problems  which  defy  quick  or  easy 
solutions,  and  our  people  are  beset  by  a  host 
of  fears  and  grievances  which  try  their 
patience  and  stamina.  Radical  changes  are 
at  work  everywhere,  profoundly  affecting 
attitudes  toward  self,  family,  goals,  the  very 
structure  of  society. 

This  is  a  far  from  perfect  world  you  are 
Inheriting  and  no  one  should  be  shocked 
that  you  have  perceived  it,  that  you  want  to 
change  a  great  many  things  for  the  beUer. 
that  you  scorn  sham  and  condemn  hypocrisy, 
or  that  you  want  to  see  peace  in  the 
world.  But  those  who  complain  because  we 
have  not  yet  attained  all  our  social  goals, 
those  who  can  find  little  or  nothing  of  value 
In  our  way  erf  life,  are  wearing  blinders  on 
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their  eyas.  I  submit  that  their  ascessments 
of  our  national  condition  are  wrong. 

MONtrKKMTAI.  kOShXCtM 

They  have  loet  sight  of  the  steady  prog- 
TtBS  our  society  has  made  and  of  some  of 
the  great  advances,  any  one  of  which  woiild 
have  been  monimiental  in  past  societies.  Life 
expectancy  for  example,  has  gone  up  more 
than  50  per  cent  In  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, and  most  of  the  dreaded  maladies  that 
once  were  unavoidable  have  been  conquered 
or  alleviated.  The  proportion  of  families  at 
the  poverty  level  has  been  reduced  over 
40  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years,  and  the 
scope  of  what  the  Individual  can  span  In 
bis  Ufe  has  been  broadened  immeasurably. 

Of  course,  we  have  problems,  a  great  many 
serious  and  difficult  ones  to  overcome.  Some 
of  them  will  never  be  entirtiy  solved,  and 
undoubtedly  new  ones  wlU  come  along  even 
as  others  are  resolved.  But  we  must  put  them 
Into  proper  perspective;  we  must  balance 
our  crises  against  our  accomplishments.  If 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  improve 
our  society,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
America  still  represents  the  world's  foremost 
example  of  human  accomplishment.  And  If 
some  of  o\ir  expectations  are  still  unattained, 
we  must  not  decry  the  American  system 
as  the  source  of  our  frustrations. 

Just  suppose,  for  example,  that  by  some 
miraculous  act  of  God,  all  immigration 
quotas  and  all  passports  and  visas  were  abol- 
ished tomorrow  morning  throughout  the 
world.  Where  do  you  think  the  great  mass 
of  humanity  would  pour  In  search  of  wider 
options  and  a  better  life?  Bight  here) 

The  truth  Is.  those  who  want  to  shut  down 
our  American  society  are  rebelling  against 
the  human  condition.  The  American  sys- 
tem. In  reality,  offers  the  best  hope  of  cor- 
recting that  human  condition.  For  despite 
Its  shortcomings,  our  society  provides  more 
individual  freedom  and  opportunity  for  In- 
volvement to  its  citizens  than  man  has  ever 
known  before,  and  we  are  still  working  to 
enlarge    those    freedoms   and   opportunities. 

But  few  governments  in  the  world  tol- 
erate the  degree  of  Individual  freedom  that 
we  enjoy.  Freedom  is  hard  to  get  and  hard 
to  keep,  and  the  job  of  keeping  it  mtist 
be  assumed  by  each  succeeding  generation 
because,  always  and  Inevitably,  someone  is 
going  to  try  to  take  It  away  from  you. 

TXTUr   GZNESATION   HAS   PROBLEMS 

TTiose  who  complain  that  they  have  In- 
herited a  world  they  never  made  can  Join 
the  family  of  man;  none  of  us,  not  since 
Adam  and  Eve.  could  preselect  his  environ- 
ment. Your  parents — my  generation — Inher- 
ited a  great  depression  and  a  world  war 
which  we  had  no  hand  in  starting. 

In  looking  at  today's  problems.  It  is  rele- 
vant to  remember  that  In  1941  a  nation  torn 
by  strikes,  troubled  with  poverty  and  un- 
emoloyment.  preyed  upon  by  mobsters  and 
racketeers,  agitated  by  communists  on  the 
left  and  fascists  on  the  rtght.  and  con- 
fronted with  the  most  destructive  war  ever 
waged,  survived  and  emerged — not  with  bit- 
terness but  with  honor  and  dignity. 

No  one  would  argue  that  the  generation 
of  that  day  did  not  make  mistakes  or  that 
some  of  Its  work  might  have  been  better 
done.  But  It  cannot  be  denied,  either,  that 
It  tackled  its  problems  with  a  nobility  of 
purpose  and  a  generosity  never  before  seen 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  aftermath 
of  war,  that  generation  rebuilt  a  shattered 
Europe,  with  hand  outstretched  to  friend 
and  enemy  alike,  designed  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  forum  In  which  man's  asptratlons 
for  peace  could  best  be  reaHzed,  made  for- 
eign aid  to  less  fortunate  countries  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  national  policies,  and  provided 
dozens  of  outlets  for  practical  Idealism  at 
home  and  abroad  through  such  social  pro- 
grams as  Head  Start,  VISTA,  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 


THE     CHAIXKNGX     CONrSOHTIIfO     TOTT 

But  I  did  not  come  h«e  to  extoll  the 
virtues  of  the  last  genaration  or  to  assure 
the  class  of  '71  that  they  have  been  guar- 
anteed •  perfect,  Utopian  world  by  the  ef- 
forts of  their  elders.  Nobody  can  guarantee 
that.  Nobody  can  promise  you  anything  but 
turmoil,  tension  and  pressure  to  test  your 
ingenuity  and  resolve,  fteedom  must  stUl 
compete  with  the  lust  for  power,  and  In- 
dividual human  dignity  la  still  reserved  for  a 
favored  few. 

The  challenge  confronting  you  Is  to  take 
this  Imperfect  world  you  have  Inherited  and 
to  Improve  It,  to  better  It,  not  Jtart  for  your- 
selves, but  for  the  generation  that  follows 
yours.  Tou  should  go  about  this  challenge 
with  the  same  spirit  as  the  great  opera  com- 
poeer  who  could  see  great  poeslbUltlee  In 
every  situation  and  who  once  said :  "Give  vaa 
a  laundry  list  and  I  will  set  It  to  music." 

THE    HXarrAGB    IB    "CHANGE" 

In  creating  this  country  195  years  ago,  our 
forefathers  drew  upon  the  long-held  dreams 
of  many  men  in  many  lands  over  numy  ages 
for  the  inspiration  to  make  the  individual 
sovereign  rather  than  subject.  The  idea  Itself 
was  not  revolutionary,  but  its  application 
was  what  the  American  ReT<4utlon  was  all 
about. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  fundamental  convic- 
tions are  remarkably  relevant  today.  Jeffer- 
son was  a  man  for  all  agee.  He  expected 
"each  generation  to  confront  Its  own  iHob- 
lems  and  to  seek  their  solution  in  the  light 
of  reaeon  and  Jtwtloe,  not  of  ancient  dogma." 
He  knew  that  our  society  woiild  have  to  seek 
and  embrace  change,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  In  order  to  keep  our  Institutloos  re- 
apoomiyn  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
our  people.  But  reganUeas  of  the  changes 
which  would  come  about,  whatever  laws,  in- 
stitutions and  ctistotns  might  be  discarded 
by  succeeding  generations.  Jefferson  knew 
that  one  factor  alone  would  continue  to  re- 
main unchangeable — "the  inherent  and  un- 
aUenable  rights  of  man."  In  this  context,  ail 
the  changes  which  have  transpired  In  the 
past  195  years  reflect  that  basic  continuity. 
And  the  Revolution  which  our  forebears 
started  is  still  going  on,  reflected  today  In  our 
constant  quest  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Ufe 
and  to  reach  out  towards  a  better  future. 

So,  where  some  would  diminish  freedom, 
let  us  enJarge  It.  Where  some  would  turn  the 
various  segments  of  our  society  against  each 
other,  let  us  go  out  and  work  together  to 
create  a  better  iinderstaudlng  of  what  must 
be  done.  Then  let  us  all  Join  together  m 
constructive  change — to  build  the  better 
America  to  which  we  all  aaplre. 

ACADEMIC  ntEEDOM  VS.  XXTKXMXSM 

In  the  pursuit  of  coDstructlve  change,  the 
questioning  of  facts.  Ideas  and  theories  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  process.  It  Is  of  funda- 
mental Importance  that  we  be  free  to  reject 
and  dissent  as  well  as  to  agree.  If  no  one 
bad  ever  questioned  or  criticized  or  protest- 
ed, we  might  all  stUI  be  living  in  caves. 

I  don't  think  I  would  like  to  live  In  a 
society  in  which  no  questions  were  asked,  no 
values  reassessed.  If  you  don't  believe  that 
there  must  be  a  l>etter  way  to  do  almost 
anything  tbafs  being  done,  then  you  have  no 
challenge,  no  future.  I  only  reject  the  tbeory 
that  you  sboxild  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater. 

So  academic  freedom,  the  right  to  question 
and  criticize.  Is  Important  not  Just  to  schol- 
ars but  to  society  Itself.  It  Includes  the  right 
of  all  to  questloo  and  to  criticize  politics 
and  polltldans,  policies  and  programs,  prin- 
ciples and  propaganda,  wan  and  repressions. 

But  academic  freedom  la  freedom  to  ex- 
press opinions,  not  to  impose  them.  It  is 
freedom  to  wortc  for  diange,  not  freedom  to 
commit  institutional  homicide.  It  Is  freedom 
to  carry  on  a  dialogue,  not  to  Insist  on  a 
monologue.  It  is  freedom  to  present  a  view- 


point, not  to  prevent  others  from  presenting 
theirs  or  to  i»revent  srtlll  othen  ftom  Ilaten- 
Ing.  No  one's  rights  Include  the  rtght  to  deny 
the  rtghts  of  others ! 

Tbt  Governor  of  North  Caroltna,  Bob  Scott, 
speaking  at  an  awards  convocatlosi  at  David- 
son College  a  few  weeks  ago,  warned  about 
those  who  would  deny  the  rights  of  others. 
He  cited  this  "extremism"  aa  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  threatening  our  nation's 
birthright,  and  said  the  time  has  ocme  "for 
the  good  will  of  thoughtful  men  aiul  women 
to  prevail."  To  that  end,  he  p<^nted  out: 
"Education  Is  irrelevant  when  Its  aim  is  for 
anything  less  than  to  fulfill  the  wish  of  all 
men  for  a  better,  richer  life  in  a  more  peace- 
ful, more  tolerant  society." 

BOTC  AND  MEMOaiAL  DAT 

I  luiderstand  that  this  is  the  flrst  year  in 
which  some  ROTC  studeots  we  included  In 
your  graduating  class,  and  I  should  like  to 
say  a  special  word  about  you — and  to  you.  It 
Is  partleuUtfay  apprt^jrlate  that  this  Oom- 
mMicemMiit  is  being  held  today — ^McKnorlal 
Day — a  day  whi<^  our  nation  has  set  aside 
to  honor  all  those,  throughout  our  history, 
who  have  given  "the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion" to  the  service  of  their  country.  But 
it  is  more  than  that:  it  Is  a  day  of  tribute 
to  the  living  as  wMl  as  to  the  dead,  to  those 
in  each  generation  who  continue  to  Insure 
the  continuation  of  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

Thomas  Paine,  ttiat  firebrand  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  said  something  In  1776 
which  stm  inspires  us  today  because  his 
words  are  appropriate  for  every  age.  He  aald : 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  eouls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot 
will,  In  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of 
their  country;  but  he  that  stands  It  now  de- 
serves the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  wom- 
an." 

He  also  said: 

"Those  Who  exx>ect  to  reap  the  blessings  of 
freedom  must,  Hke  men,  tmdergo  the  faitigue 
of  supporting  it." 

You  ROTC  cadets  who  are  graduating  here 
today,  together  with  those  who  are  graduat- 
ing on  more  than  350  other  camptises  aroim.d 
the  country,  will  be  carrying  on  the  great 
tradition  of  service  In  the  defense  of  freedom 
which  yotir  predecessors  have  set.  You  deserve 
the  admiration  and  gratitude,  not  only  of 
Americans  whose  freedom  you  will  help  to  in- 
sure, but  of  those  who  still  only  dream  of 
freedom  In  less  fortunate  lands.  Yotirs  Is  a 
conunitment,  a  total  commitment,  to  Amer- 
ica's long-ranged  dream  of  enlisting  all  of 
mankind  in  pledging  allegiance  to  human 
dignity  and  of  devlstng  ways  In  which  men 
and  nations  can  live  In  peace.  In  a  short 
while  you  may  be  commanding  troops  In  far 
off  lands,  or  operating  multimlllion  dcrflar 
weaponry  or  sofrtiistlcated  electronics  sys- 
tems, or  managing  extensive  logistical  tolera- 
tions, or  monitoring  through  a  grtd  the  land, 
sea  and  air  approaches  to  the  western  hemis- 
phere. In  becoming  officers  in  our  modem  se- 
curity forces,  you  mu»t  be  prepared  for  more 
than  military  expertise.  You  will  also  be 
serving  as  counselors,  managers,  peraoonel 
and  racial  relations  specialists,  public  speak- 
ers and  community  relations  experts. 

WX   ARE    ALL    IN   THIS    TOGETHER 

The  fulfillment  of  the  American  dream 
binds  all  of  us  together,  whether  we  be  wear- 
ing the  tinlform  or  mviftl.  The  day  Is  long 
gone  when  men  In  civilian  life  and  men  in 
the  military  listened  to  different  drummers. 
We  are  all  in  this  country  together,  military 
and  civilian  alike,  totally  Interdependent.  We 
are  not  engaged  in  separate  pursuits.  Wt 
are  seeking  the  same  goals — Xo  insure  ovtr 
survival  as  a  free  society  and  to  preserve 
and  improve  our  democratic  institutions.  So 
what  we  must  ask  of  each  other  is  that, 
through  It  all.  as  we  go  down  our  various 
roads  to  make  our  nation  better,  we  cherish 
this  country,  that  we  have  a  feeling  of  pride 
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ajid  confidence  in  her — an  enduring  feeling, 
aot  a  fleeting  one. 

THI    BT7RDCNS    OF   LEADEXSHIP 

The  burdens  of  leadership  toward  our  na- 
tional goals  will  eventually  fall  upon  you, 
the  seventh  generation  of  Americans.  The 
preceding  six  generations  have  achieved  a 
state  of  material  progress  which  la  the  envy 
of  the  world.  Now  you,  the  magic,  fateful 
seventh  generation,  are  not  content  to  simply 
add  to  the  quantity  In  our  Uvea,  but  seek 
rather  to  Improve  the  quaHty  ot  our  lives. 
In  this  you  are  right. 

As  Robert  Maynard  Hutchlns  said  to  a 
graduating  class  not  long  ago,  as  you  grow 
older  your  values  will  change,  your  principles 
will  change,  everything  about  yoru  including 
your  way  of  thinking  will  change.  He  re- 
ferred to  this  gradual  erosion  of  Ideals  as  a 
kind  of  corruption  which  comes  about  by 
virtue  of  the  ajglng  process  and  the  immedi- 
ate personal  goals  we  set  for  ourselves,  and 
It  saddened  him  as  It  does  me.  "Believe  me." 
he  said  to  those  students,  "you  are  closer 
to  the  truth  now  than  you  will  erer  be 
again  Take  your  stand  now,  before  time 

has  corrupted  you." 

I,  too.  urge  you  to  retain  the  Ideals  and 
values  you  have  acquired  at  this  great  In- 
stitution of  learning,  and  not  to  let  them 
wither  away  or  be  corrupted  by  the  passage  of 
time.  The  country  needs  you  for  your  ideal- 
ism, your  search  for  truth  and  meaning,  your 
resourcefulness,  your  energy  and  your  in- 
genuity. 

If  there  Is  any  central  message  or  charge 
that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you.  it  Is  this: 

I  wish  you  the  opportunity  of  leadership 
through  a  period  of  change  and  growth  .  .  . 
the  challenge,  the  responsibility,  the  long 
days  and  nights  of  doubt  and  concern  .  .  . 
the  hard  work  ahead  as  you  do  your  best  to 
handle  a  lifetime  of  demands  and  duties.  I 
hope  you  can  accept  the  opportunities  and 
challenges  and  reap  the  happiness  and  per- 
sonal fulfillment  that  will  come  from  your 
successes  or  even  from  making  a  real  try. 

I  would  commend  to  you  the  words  of  a 
great  humanitarian.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
who  said: 

"I  don't  know  what  your  destiny  will  be, 
but  one  thing  I  know;  the  only  ones  among 
you  who  will  be  really  happy  are  those  who 
have  sought  and  found  how  to  serve." 

At  the  outset  of  these  renmrks,  I  men- 
tioned that  North  Carolina  mountain  men 
began  this  Institution  and  gave  it  hope.  lu 
closing,  I  commend  to  you  the  words  of 
promise  of  another  great  North  Carolina 
mountain  man.  Thomas  WoUe,  when  he 
\vTote  in  you  Can't  Go  Home  Again:  "So, 
then,  to  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining,  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this,  seeker,  is  the 
promise  of  America." 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  COMPLAINT 
BOARD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Foreign  Service  E^mployees  Com- 
plaint Board.  I  do  so  out  of  a  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  a  firm  belief  that 
every  Federal  employee  deserves  access 
to  a  fair  grievance  appeal  procedure 
whenever  his  rights  of  promotion  or  re- 
tention may  be  unfairly  jeopardized.  De- 
spite State  Department  regulations 
which  have  been  on  the  books  for  some 
time,  there  is  compelling  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  our  career  Foreign  Service 
oCBcers  do  not  actually  enjoy  the  rights 
of  appeal  available  to  every  other  Fed- 


eral employee.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  restore  equity  by  correcting 
this  situation,  and  I  subscribe  fully  to 
the  expressed  objectives  of  this  bill. 

Having  recognized  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem,  however,  let  me  recognize 
also  that  there  is  presently  imderway 
within  the  State  Department  itself  a  sig- 
mficant  effort  to  revise  employee  griev- 
ance procedures  affecting  career  Foreign 
Service  officers.  This  is  in  line  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  own  pledge.  I  am  watching 
these  developments  closely  and  it  is  my 
deepest  hope  that  they  will  succeed.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  resolve  by  means 
of  this  legislation  a  problem  which  I  be- 
lieve the  State  Department  has  the  abil- 
ity to  solve  for  itself. 

In  my  opinion,  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  serves  a  useful  purpose  in 
bringing  the  focus  of  public  attention  to 
a  situation  long  in  need  of  correction, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  pursue  enactment 
if  this  course  proves  desirable. 


THE     URGENT     NEED     FOR     A 
NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Win- 
sted,  and  the  town  of  Winchester 
Conn.,  passed  an  important  milestone 
recently.  It  marked  its  200th  anniversary 
on  the  note  that  it  was  still  surviving. 

Winsted  has  lost  much  of  the  indus- 
try that  kept  it  alive  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  Main  Street  was  destroyed  in 
1955  in  a  disastrous  flood.  At  present,  the 
town  has  an  imemployment  rate  of  more 
than  12  percent. 

There  are  many  Winsteds  in  this 
country — towns  that  are  just  hanging 
on  and  too  proud  to  die. 

Mayor  William  Riiska  has  only  modest 
hopes  for  his  town.  He  says : 

I  am  not  looking  for  It  to  be  a  mighty 
metropolis.  What  I  want  to  see  is  enough  in- 
dustry to  take  some  of  the  tax  lo«id  off  the 
property  owners  and  enough  tax  money  so 
we  could  provide  a  few  other  services  for 
the  people. 

Certainly  what  we  have  done  for  our 
big  cities  is  not  enough,  but  it  should 
become  increasingly  clear  to  everyone, 
that  if  we  let  the  Winsteds  of  this  Na- 
tion die,  we  will  only  compound  the 
troubles  of  our  big  cities,  adding  to  their 
problems  the  immlgrati<m  of  the  bread- 
winners of  our  Winsteds,  who  must  work 
to  feed  their  families. 

We  must  make  our  Winsteds  viable  so 
that  those  who  prefer  not  to  live  In  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  will  have  a 
freedom  of  residence. 

It  Is  time  we  did  something  about 
formulating  a  national  growth  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Jime  1.  1971,  relative  to  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  Winsted,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  1,   1971) 

AiLiNO  Btrr  HoPEruL  Winsted,  Conn.,  Makks 

Its  SuRvrvAi. 

(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

WiNOTED.  Conn.— As  this  little  mill  town 
m  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshlres  eased  Into 


a  round  of  bicentennial  celebration  events, 
some  residents  wondered  Just  what  there  was' 
to  celebrate. 

For  many,  the  answer  was  simply  survival. 

In  the  last  several  years,  Winsted.  which  is 
30  miles  west  of  Hartford,  has  been  struggling 
under  grinding  economic  pressure  as  several 
of  the  major  Industries  that  made  it  hum 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  either  collapsed 
or  moved. 

The  most  traumatic  single  blow,  however, 
was  the  flood  of  1955  that  raged  through  the 
heart  of  town  killing  several  persons  and 
changing  the  f.ice  of  Winsted  forever. 

MAIN    STRETT    DEVASTATED 

The  boiling  waters  of  the  Mad  River  left 
buildings  twisted  and  broken  apart  and 
turned  Main  Street  into  a  sea  of  mud  and 
broken  slabs  of  paving. 

"It  was  like  a  bomb  hit  the  place,"  said 
a  woman  who  recalls  hitching  a  ride  into 
Winsted  on  an  emergency  food  truck  to  get 
to  stranded  relatives. 

Officials  decided  that  the  best  way  to  clean 
up  the  splintered  downtown  section  was  with 
a  bulldozer.  They  leveled  the  side  of  Main 
Street  that  had  been  built  along  the  Mad 
River  and  turned  what  had  been  a  bottle- 
neck Into  a  four-lane  highway. 

De.splte  the  arrival  in  recent  years  of  a 
handfiU  of  small  new  industries  in  Winsted. 
times  are  atlU  hard.  The  unemployment  rate 
is  12.1  per  cent — compared  with  8.4  per  cent 
for  the  state  as  a  whole — and  three  months 
ago  the  Federal  Government  declared  this 
an  economically  depressed  area. 

The  national  recession  and  the  cutback  In 
defense  manuf.^cturlng  have  hit  hard,  and 
youngsters  at  Gilbert  High  School  talk  of 
moving   out   of   town   when   they   graduate. 

HIGHLIGHT    OF    CELEBRATION 

Nevertheless,  on  June  13  more  than  120 
units  are  scheduled  to  move  down  Mala 
Street  for  the  "biggest  parade  Winsted  has 
ever  seen"  as  the  highlight  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary. 

Winsted  itself  Is  not  yet  200  years  old.  It 
is.  however,  the  only  municipality  In  the 
town  of  Winchester,  which  was  founded  In 
1771  and.  In  effect,  functions  as  a  county 
government.  Thus,  the  focus  of  the  celebra- 
tion Is  in  Winsted. 

This  morning,  hundreds  of  residents 
turned  out  on  Main  Street  for  the  annual 
Memorial  Day  parade,  which  was  listed 
among  the  events  of  the  bicentennial  and 
served  as  a  sort  of  warm-up  for  the  grand 
march. 

Dr.  Francis  M.  Gallo,  the  town  health  offi- 
cer, stepped  smartly  near  the  head  of  a  col- 
umn as  parade  marshal.  Ur.  Gallo,  who  es- 
caped from  a  prisoner  of  war  camp  in  Italy 
during  World  War  II,  was  wearing  his  old 
.\rmy  captain's  uniform. 

Then  came  the  band  from  Gilbert  High 
School  in  blue  and  gold  uniforms;  Mrs. 
Maud  Ball,  one  of  the  state's  two  Civil  War 
widows,  riding  in  a  maroon  hardtop;  John 
Brown's  Ancients  fife  and  drum  corps  from 
nearby  Torrlngton  and  the  125 -man  Winsted 
Volunteer  Plre  Department. 

Some  residents  could  visualize  the  parade 
moving  through  the  ghosts  of  stores  that  had 
l>een  wrecked  by  the  flood:  Rocky's  Package 
Store,  Pelkey  &  Simpson  Hardware,  Lascher's 
Shoe  Store,  Jimmy's  Restaurant. 

Standing  at  Elm  and  Main,  a  small  Amer- 
ican flag  in  her  hand,  Mrs.  Leslie  Byrne 
talked  proudly  of  returning  home  to  Winsted 
after  living  for  13  years  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

"It's  close-knit  here.  You  know  everybody." 
she  said.  The  town's  population  Is  8,600,  a 
figure  that  ha«  not  chajiged  for  nearly  50 
years.  At  her  elbow,  Mrs.  Byrne's  sister,  Mrs. 
Charles  Fixer,  recalled  being  a  classmate  at 
Gilbert  with  Winsted's  most  famous  son — 
Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate. 

"He  was  very  quiet  and  reserved  In  school," 
Mrs.  Fixer  said. 

On  Thursday,  Stanley  Q.  Steel,  the  Mayor 
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of  Winchester,  England,  Is  coming  here  as  a 
guest  of  the  bicentennial  committee. 

This  month  there  was  some  embarrassed 
concern  among  the  committee  members  be- 
cause the  only  restaurant  In  town  that  serves 
complete  dinners  and  cocktails  was  closing 
as  a  result  of  financial  diflleultlee.  But  the 
owner  has  since  assured  the  committee  that 
his  doors  will  be  open  for  Mr.  Steel's  visit. 

Over  coffee  this  morning,  James  J.  Casey, 
a  former  Mayor  of  Winsted  who  Is  stui  active 
in  Democratic  politics,  recalled  the  westward 
migration  from  Hartford  200  years  ago  and 
said  he  could  see  suburbanites  beginning  to 
take  the  same  course  today. 

Not  long  ago,  work  began  on  a  new  shop- 
ping center  Just  east  of  here  and  on  a  120- 
unlt  apartment  comjHex  m  the  north  side 
of  town,  the  first  housing  construction  for 
general  use  In  the  town  In  years. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  new  life  to  Winsted. 
the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Selectmen  are 
attempting  to  get  Federal  funds  for  rede- 
velopment of  part  of  the  downtown  section 
and  to  construct  industrial  parks. 

Mayor  William  Ruska  has  modest  hopes  for 
his  town.  "I'm  not  looking  for  It  to  be  a 
mighty  metropolis,"  he  said  this  morning, 
adding: 

"What  I  want  to  see  Is  enough  industry  to 
take  some  of  the  tax  load  off  the  property 
owners  and  enough  tax  money  so  we  could 
provide  a  few  other  services  for  the  people." 


ON  TO  ATHENS 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  Vir- 
ginia H.  Knauer,  a  Pennsylvanlan  and 
special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  recently  delivered  a 
speech  at  graduation  ceremonies  at  AI- 
lentown  College  of  St.  Francis  DeSales, 
Center  Valley.  Pa. 

The  speech  which  is  entitled  "On  to 
Athens,"  Is  excellent  and  deserves  rec- 
ognition and  distribution  far  beyond  the 
relatively  small  number  of  graduates, 
parents  and  friends  who  were  privileged 
to  hear  it  delivered. 

Thus.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  entire  text  of  her  remarks  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  to  Athens 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  graduates  from  the 
class  of  1971,  first,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  for  what  you  have  accomplished.  The 
diploma  you  receive  today  represents  many 
hours  of  work,  many  exams,  much  toil,  and 
perhaps  too  many  finals. 

But  by  passing  these  series  of  trials,  you 
have  proven  your  ability  to  learn,  your  de- 
sire to  understand,  your  willlngneas  to  take 
a  leadership  role  in  our  society.  You  can 
take  rightful  pride  in  your  accomplishment, 
but  you  must  not  overestimate  It.  For  as  you 
leave  this  campus  another  trial  for  your  gen- 
eration begins,  a  trial  which  will  have  vast 
consequences  for  our  society.  Your  trial  Is 
the  future — how  you  cope  with  Its  vast  com- 
plexities, how  you  react  to  epic  changes,  how 
yoi!  e\-aluate  the  clash  of  conflicts  wUl  affect 
our  destiny  as  Individuals,  as  communities, 
as  a  nation. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  that  trial,  let 
us  look  back  a  decade  ago  to  another  com- 
mencement. 

The  graduating  class  of  1961  believed  they 
lived  in  a  world  of  tranquUlty,  a  golden  age 
of  stability.  Few  students  had  ever  heard 
of  a  country  called  Vietnam.  The  March  of 
Selma,  the  civU  rights  march  on  Washing- 
ton were  to  come  years  later.  Our  national 
leaders  did  not  have  to  fear  the  assassin's 
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bullet.  Any  President,  If  he  wanted  to,  could 
emulate  Harry  Truman's  morning  walks 
around  Washington.  The  nightmares  of  the 
Kennedy  brothers  and  Martin  Luther  King 
were  to  come  later. 

In  1961,  university  professors  crlticired  the 
apathy  of  students,  while  sociologists  and 
economists  predicted  increasing  erosion  of 
class  conflicts — ^the  vast  growth  of  the  mid- 
dle Income  group  promised  a  better  economic 
future  for  more  Americans. 

Political  scientists  marveled  at  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  two-party  system — how  weU  the 
system  worked,  how  it  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  day.  No  one  envisioned  a  Chi- 
cago. 

The  universities  of  our  nation  echoed  Spi- 
noza's creed:  "I  have  labored  carefully  not 
to  mock,  lament  and  exacerbate  the  actions 
of  men;  I  have  labored  to  understand  them." 
Berkeley  slept  In  the  peaceful  arms  of  San 
FrancUco.  The  big  event  of  the  year  was 
the  Michigan  State-Notre  Dame  game.  Kent 
State  was  unthinkable. 

But  there  were  these  few  who  saw  through 
the  tranquil  scene.  Tellhard  De  Chardin  In 
the  Future  of  Man  saw  society  breaking  into 
two  ever-widening  groups — one  becoming 
more  cultured,  more  educated,  more  spiritual, 
more  loving,  closer  to  God.  The  other,  more 
violent,  more  animalistic — hating. 

Huxley  saw  dope,  soma,  being  used  by  man 
so  he  could  cope  with  a  complex  society  in 
Brave  New  World.  Orwell  warned  about  the 
use  of  Double-Think  by  man's  Institutions 
In  1984. 

Elsenhower  warned  about  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  a  growing  military-industrial  com- 
plex. 

But  these  voices  were  few  in  number,  small 
In  Impaot,  and  so  the  graduating  class  of 
1961  ventured  Into  a  world  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for,  a  society  burdened  by  war,  torn 
by  political  and  social  upheavals,  beset  by 
complex  technological  and  scientific  changes 
so  vast  and  swift  as  to  defy  rational  under- 
standing of  their  total  ramifications — a  na- 
tion ejixlously  searching  for  its  soul. 

And  so  here  sits  the  Class  of  1971,  a  wit- 
ness of  vast  turbulence,  of  conflict,  war, 
death,  life,  hope,  Joy,  and  despair.  You  must 
wonder  what  greets  you  tomorrow?  What  will 
th«  next  ten  years  bring?  Will  you  experi- 
ence the  same  throes  as  the  class  of  1961 — 
one  social  shock  after  another? 

The  answer  to  this  depends  upon  hcrw  we 
as  a  nation,  how  we  as  a  society  answer  the 
more  fundamental  basic  question  of  the  pur- 
pose of  man  and  his  institutions. 

Is  the  main  function  of  our  universities 
to  provide  settings  where  one  caja  learn,  or 
are  they  to  be  political  agents  for  change? 
Will  man  be  able  to  speaJk.  his  mind,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpopular  his  cause,  without  fear 
of  Intimidation,  harassment,  or  the  assas- 
sin's bullet?  Or  wUI  man  be  able  to  speak 
only  when  his  views  coincide  with  the  cur- 
rent popular  belief  7 

Is  the  purpose  of  man  to  serve  Institutions 
or  is  it  the  purpose  of  Institutions  to  serve 
man? 

Over  150  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  said 
that  ".  .  .  laws  and  Institutions  must  go 
hand  In  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ...  As  new  discoveries  are  made, 
new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opin- 
ions change  with  the  change  In  circum- 
stances, institutions  must  advance  also,  and 
keep  pace  with  the  times." 

Will  our  institutions,  the  Executive,  the 
Congress,  our  business  and  educational  sys- 
tems change  in  time  so  they  can  become 
more  responsive,  more  flexible,  more  adapta- 
ble to  our  rapidly  changing  world?  Or  will 
they  become  outdated  relics? 

Over  a  century  ago,  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle 
said  that,  "Though  Americans  are  constantly 
modifying  or  abrogating  some  of  their  laws, 
they  by  no  means  display  revolutionary  pas- 
sions. It  may  be  easily  seen,  from  the  promp- 
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tltude  with  which  they  check  and  calm  them- 
selves when  public  excitement  begins  to  grow 
alarming,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
passions  seem  moet  roused,  that  they  dread 
a  revolution  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes, 
and  that  everyone  of  them  Is  inwardly  re- 
solved to  make  great  sacrifices  to  avoid  such 
a  catastrophe." 

But  revolutionary  passions  do  exist  la  our 
land  today  and  so  is  de  Tocquevllle  relevant? 
Will  issues  be  resolved  through  reasoned  de- 
liberation or  through  battles  on  the  streets? 
Will  the  thoughts  of  man  or  the  slogans  ol 
man  be  the  criteria  by  which  we  as  a  society 
resolve  our  great  problems?  Will  the  min/j  of 
man  or  the  flat  of  man  be  the  instniment  for 
social  change? 

Finally,  what  happens  to  man  himself? 
Will  tolerance  and  patience  be  replaced  by 
prejudice  and  cries  for  instant  solutions? 
Will  love  or  hate  be  the  passion  by  which 
we  are  motivated?  What  will  happen  to  our 
famlUes?  Today's  divorce  rate  for  young 
couples  in  their  flrst  marriage  Is  almost  60 
percent,  and  experts  say  It  will  go  hl^cr. 
Will  we  become  a  nation  of  singles,  a  nation 
of  orphans?  Will  our  chUdren  have  two 
fathers  or  mothers? 

And  so  there  are  many  questions  about 
your  future,  disturbing  to  ask  and  disturbing 
to  answer. 

Your  patron  Saint,  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
gave  us  one  human  answer  for  tomorrow's 
world.  In  his  time,  the  church  was  the  center 
of  upheaval.  There  were  those  who  said  the 
church  needed  to  be  reformed;  St.  Rrancis 
listened  to  the  critics,  others  did  not.  There 
were  those  who  said  women  should  have 
more  responsibility  in  the  church;  many 
said  no;  St.  P'rancis  endorsed  a  movement  to 
give  women  more  authority.  At  all  times,  St. 
Francis  kept  an  open  mind,  and  addressed 
others,  no  matter  what  their  religious  view- 
points, in  a  spirit  of  compassion  and  love. 

His  example  was  followed  by  many,  and 
when  the  Church  changed  during  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  crumbling  of  the  forces  of 
orthodoxy  came  about  through  the  voices  of 
reason. 

And,  we  have  received  other  answers,  also. 
Our  country  was  founded  by  a  politically 
alert  people  led  by  men  who  were  both  prag- 
matic and  Idealistic  revolutionaries.  Their 
purpose  was  to  establish  a  government  which 
held  out  as  Its  goal — ^llfe,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  all  Its  citizens.  We 
have  always  been  reaching  for  that  goal,  and 
In  doing  so,  we  have  often  failed  to  match 
Ideals  with  our  action.  But  what  other  coun- 
try has  stated  such  a  high  goal  and  then  set 
about  to  obtain  it?  Dozens  of  nations  have 
obtained  independence  since  World  War  II. 
but  how  many  have  liberty? 

When  our  Constitution  was  drafted. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  our  nearest  approach  to 
a  philosopher-statesman,  placed  the  ultimate 
reliance  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  free  socletv 
upon  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  the  people. 
Jefferson  understood  that  greatness  could 
come  from  the  uniqueness  of  Individuals 
Intellectuals  could  philosophize,  but  they 
could  not  govern;  writers  could  have  great 
sensitivity  to  people,  but  they  were  poor  ac- 
countanU;  engineers  could  design  vronderful 
bridges,  but  they  were  not  always  the  beet 
farmers,  opponents  often  brought  out  the 
best  In  each  other. 

To  the  revolutionaries  of  1776,  libertj 
meant  flrst,  freedom  under  laws  of  their  own 
making,  and  second  the  right  to  do  anything 
that  did  not  barm  another.  John  Locke  said. 
"Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins." 

Jefferson's  flrst  inaugural  address  was  a 
tribute  to  tolerance  and  reason.  He  did  not 
denounce  his  opponents  as  villains  or  heret- 
ics. Instead,  he  Invited  them  to  Join  the  true 
republican  church.  He  said,  and  I  quote,  "We 
are  all  republicans— we  are  all  Federalists  If 
there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to 
dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  Its  Repub- 
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Uc&n  form.  let  them  stand  imiUstiixbed  u 
moQximents  of  the  safety  wltb  which  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolented  where  reason  la 
left  free  to  combat  It." 

Then  as  now.  our  nation  was  the  world's 
best  hope.  Who  can  deny  the  sweep  inher- 
ent In  principles  of  o\ir  country?  Who  can 
deny  the  stimulus  of  freedom,  the  competi- 
tion of  Ideas,  the  power  of  Initiative,  or  the 
majesty  of  our  Ideals  for  humanity? 

But  the  system  that  Jefferson,  Locke. 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  others  gave  us  was 
not  a  perfect  one.  As  our  society  becomes 
more  and  more  complex,  we  are  going  to 
have  more  and  more  reform.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  reorganize  and  change  to  meet 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  day — social  un- 
rest, the  weakening  of  family  ties,  the  pol- 
lution of  our  environment,  racial  conflict, 
overcrowded  cities,  and  yee,  the  manifold 
problems  of  the  consumer. 

As  we  do  BO,  as  we  change,  we  must  keep 
the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  uppermost  In  mind: 

We  must  listen  to  others,  we  must  show 
tolerance  for  viewpoints  completely  opposite 
ours — the  only  way  we  can  learn  Ls  to  listen. 

We  must  understand  that  before  we  can 
bring  peace  to  others  we  must  have  peace 
In  ourselves;  that  love  Is  the  only  human 
passion  which  can  bring  joy,  but  before  we 
can  give  love  to  others  we  must  have  love  of 
ourselves;  that  true  happiness  can  only  be 
found  In  the  acts  of  giving  and  learning. 

We  must  trust  the  people.  We  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  change  must  do  our  best  to  see 
that  legitimate  needs  are  met.  Those  who  are 
impatient  for  change  must  recognize  that 
change  cannot  come  overnight — ^that  there 
are  no  such  things  as  Instant  solutions  to 
complex  problenas;  that  it  is  as  Important  to 
seek  goals  as  It  U  to  obtain  them;  that  fail- 
ure sometimes  leads  to  success,  that  man 
Irifever  defeated  until  he  stops  trying. 

We  miut  seek  to  understand  the  perspec- 
tive of  others  if  we  are  to  fully  comprehend 
the  matter  at  hand:  It  Is  one  thing  to  be  a 
spectator,  another  to  be  a  coach,  and  still 
another  to  be  the  player.  We  must  realize  that 
each  individual  has  his  own  unique  poten- 
tial and  cherish  him  for  that  quality.  We 
must  not  expect  the  engineer  and  the  artist 
to  have  the  same  sensitlvltiee. 

We  must  act  within  the  law.  Man's  Inalien- 
able rights  shoidd  not  be  violated  so  that 
other  rights  may  be  defended.  The  end  does 
not  justify  the  means. 

We  must  be  constructive.  If  we  criticize, 
we  must  propose  other  solutions.  True  states- 
men do  not  en]ft>race  a  spirit  of  negativism. 

We  must  set  our  goals  high. 

There  are  those  today  who  brieve  we  are 
entering  a  period  of  a  drug-centered  hedo- 
nism, a  spuming  of  past  Idealism  for  self- 
gratlfl  cation. 

Others  believe  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
new  world  of  quality — ^where  culture,  hiunan- 
latlc  compassion,  and  education  will  be  the 
standards  by  whl(^  we  live. 

We  must  set  our  goal  on  that  world  of 
quality. 

The  ancient  Greeks  taught  us  that  when 
a  nation  Is  dedicated  to  idealism,  when  Its 
people  and  its  institutions  seek  perfection, 
that  that  nation.  Its  Institutions  and  Its 
people  flourish. 

But  the  ancient  Romans  taught  us  another 
lesson.  They  showed  vlm  that  when  a  nation 
Is  dedicated  to  opulence,  to  self-gratlflcaitlon 
to  the  glorification  of  Idols,  then  the  nation. 
Its  people,  and  tts  institutions  perish. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Class  of  1971  marches 
not  towards  Rome,  but  onward  to  Athens. 

Thank  you. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner,  professor  of  law  and  In- 


ternational organization  at  Columbia 
University,  appeared  before  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  on  humac  rights  coDven- 
tions  March  8,  1967.  In  his  testimony  in 
support  of  the  Convention  on  the  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women  and  the  Conven- 
tion Concerning  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor  he  touched  upon  many  of  the 
points  I  have  spoken  on. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  heed  the  words 
of  this  learned  professor  and  ratify  the 
human  rights  conventions.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  an  excerpt  of  his 
testimony  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a&  follows: 

Human  Rights  Convention 

Nobody,  of  course,  believes  that  words  on 
p>aper  are  enough  in  themselves.  Nt>body 
thinks  that  signing  a  human  rights  con- 
vention brings  automatic  Improvement  in 
the  condition  oif  people  around  the  world. 
The  positive  consequences  of  VjB.  adherence 
are  hard  to  measure  and  long  term.  Never- 
theleas,  I  believe  they  are  very  real: 

First,  our  ratification  will  encourage  other 
nations  to  adhere  to  these  conventions  and 
Implement  their  provisions  in  their  own  ter- 
ritories. This  Is  particularly  true  of  newly  In- 
dependent oountriee  that  frequently  take 
UJ^.  conventions  as  a  model.  AmbcMsador 
Goldberg,  In  his  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee last  month,  put  this  point  sharp- 
ly: "Without  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  these  agreements  may  appear  Insig- 
nificant to  many  other  countries.  If  we  do 
not  consider  it  important  to  sign  the  con- 
ventions, why  should  they?  Or,  more  Impor- 
tantly, why  should  they  Implement  the  con- 
ventions?" 

Second,  ratification  will  put  the  tTnited 
States  In  a  better  legal  and  moral  position 
to  protest  infringement  of  these  human 
rights  in  countries  that  have  ratified  the 
conventions  but  failed  to  implement  them 
In  practice. 

Third,  ratification  will  Increase  United 
States  infiuence  in  the  continuing  U.N.  proc- 
ess of  drafting  legal  norms  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man rights.  As  long  as  the  United  States  falls 
to  ratify  any  human  rights  conventions,  its 
views  will  carry  less  weight  than  they  de- 
serve. 

Fourth,  ratification  will  dissipate  the  em- 
barrassing contradiction  between  our  failure 
to  ratify  these  conventions  and  our  tradi- 
tional support  of  the  basic  human  rights 
with  which  they  are  concerned. 

The  predicament  in  which  our  failure  to 
ratify  these  conventions  has  placed  U.S. 
representatives  in  the  U.N.  is  obvious.  Con- 
sider, as  an  example,  the  following  sunamary 
record  of  the  attack  launched  by  the  Soviet 
Delegate  last  year  upon  Morris  Abram,  oiir 
distinguished  representative  In  the  Human 
Rights  Commission: 

"An  objective  analysis  of  the  political 
orientation  of  the  proposal  so  ardently  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
soon  revealed  that  the  proposal  was  designed 
to  give  world  public  opinion  the  impression 
of  active  participation  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights  by  States  which  In  practice  obstinately 
refused  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the 
multilateral  International  conventions  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  drawn  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  and  Its  ^>eclallzed 
Agencies.  The  U.S.  representative  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  U.S.  had  lagged  behind  in 
that  sphere.  That  was  an  understatement: 
he  would  mention  some  of  the  conventions 
which  the  U.S.  had  not  ratified." 

The  Soviet  delegate  proceeded  to  cite 
examples,  emphasizing  the  conventions 
which  are  the  subject  of  these  hearings. 
The  Soviet  statement,  of  course,  was  hypo- 


critical In  the  extreme.  Mr.  Abram  quickly 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  while  the 
United  States  had  not,  like  the  Soviet  Union, 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention,  no  one  had 
accused  our  country  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacres.  Mr.  Abram 's  answer  was  effective, 
yet  the  question  persisted  In  the  minds  of 
nuiny  friendly  delegates:  If  the  UJS.  is  really 
against  such  practices,  why  is  it  not  pre- 
pared to  commit  itself  to  U.N.  treaties  out- 
lawing them? 


THE  B-1  AND  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
group  that  refers  to  Itself  as  the  "Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law" 
has  begun  its  annual  attack  on  the  de- 
fense budget.  The  opening  salvo  was  fired 
on  Tuesday,  May  4,  when  a  report  on  the 
B-1  bomber  was  released  for  publication 
by  Senator  George  McGovern,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Representative  John  Sei- 
BERLiNG,  of  Ohio.  The  "Peace  Through 
Law  "  group  recommends  cancellation  of 
the  B-1  program.  Their  report  explains 
in  detail  how  they  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  B-1  program  should  be 
terminated.  The  report  gives  the  exact 
rationale  that  leads  to  the  MCPL's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  B-1  should  be 
stopped. 

Because  of  the  vital  nature  of  the  B-1 
to  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  took  the  time  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  this  MCPL  report.  I  will  com- 
ment at  length  on  specific  details  of  the 
report  and  point  out  a  sampling  of  the 
errors  of  fact  which  it  contains. 

Before  going  into  an  item  by  item  as- 
sessment of  the  report,  however,  I  think 
it  would  be  useful  to  look  at  the  broad 
raticMQale — the  logical  bases  of  the  argu- 
ment— that  the  MCPL  uses  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  B-1  bomber 
should  be  stopped  this  year.  In  a  general 
way,  this  rationale  goes  as  follows: 

Point  A.  It  is  conceded  that  the  Rus- 
sian ICBM  and  SLBM  arsenal  contains 
enormous  destructive  power. 

Point  B.  Question:  Should  the  United 
States,  therefore,  maintain  its  own  triple 
deterrent  of  ICBM's,  SLBM's.  and 
manned  bombers? 

Point  C.  The  ability  of  manned  bomb- 
ers to  penetrate  enemy  defenses  is  ques- 
tioned. The  cost  of  modernizing  the 
manned  bomber  portion  of  the  deterrent 
triad  Ls  stated  to  be  enormously  expen- 
sive. 

Point  D.  B-1  cost  estimates  given  by 
the  Air  Force  are  challenged.  More  credi- 
ble cost  estimates  of  the  MCPL  are  pre- 
sented. 

Point  E.  The  cost  of.  and  the  useful- 
ness of.  the  B-1  supersonic  capability  are 
questioned,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  this  supersonic  capability  is  not 
worth  while. 

Point  F.  Since  the  supersonic  capa- 
bility Is  found  not  worth  its  cost,  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  present  de- 
sign of  the  B-1  should  be  scrapped. 

Point  O.  No  specific  alternative  is  pre- 
sented, but  allusions  are  made  to  the 
possibilities  of  continuing  the  present 
B-52/FB-111  bmnber  fleet  indefinitely  or 
starting  a  new  subsonic  airplane  not  de- 
signed to  penetrate  enemy  territory  but 
armed  Instead  with  standoff  missiles.  The 
costs  of  these  alternatives  are  not  given. 
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I  believe  that  any  unbiased  reviewer  of 
the  report  would  agree  MbaX  the  above 
points  represent  a  fair  minded  assess- 
ment of  its  major  arguments.  Tbit  report 
does  not  follow  that  exact  outline  or 
order,  of  course.  It  is  replete  with  vague 
innuendoes  and  nonsequltors,  and  in  or- 
der to  disguise  these  as  facts  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  authors  to  jumble  up  the 
presentation.  In  that  way  fiction  could 
be  amalgamated  in  with  true  facts.  Let 
us  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  fiction 
that  is  In  the  MCPL's  B-1  study. 

First,  let  us  start  with  the  out-and-out 
technical  errors  in  the  report.  I  have 
counted  35.  and  I  could  have  expanded 
this  list  except  that  I  generally  gave  the 
MCPL  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  where  im- 
precise wording  of  the  report  obscured 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  statements 
that  were  made.  Following  Is  a  listing 
of  those  errors.  I  have  included  page 
number  references  that  identify  the  page 
in  the  body  of  the  MCPL  report  itself  on 
which  each  error  was  msMie. 

First.  Pape  3.  The  supersonic  cruise 
speed  at  high  altitude  stated  for  the  B-1 
is  wrong,  and  it  is  overstated.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  Mach  2.5  cruise  speed  listed 
requires  building  the  airframe  with  very 
expensive  heat-resistant  metals  such  as 
titanium.  The  B-1  is  not  an  all-titanium 
airplane,  although  it  does  contain  a  small 
amount  of  titanium  in  appropriate  parts 
of  its  structure.  If  it  were  to  cruise  at 
Mach  2.5  it  would  have  to  be  nearly  all 
titanium. 

Second.  Page  3.  The  speed  restriction 
at  low  altitude  is  stated  as  Mach  .85.  This 
16  in  error  and  is  too  low. 

Third.  Page  3.  The  number  of  static 
test  airframes  was  not  reduced  from  2  to 
1  as  stated.  One  static  test  airframe  wsis 
originally  planned,  and  this  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  pre-production  R.  k  D. 
phase.  Static  testing  will  be  performed 
on  major  subassemblies  and  on  a  flight 
test  airplane  after  it  has  finished  its 
R.  &  D.  flight  tasks. 

Fourth.  Page  5.  The  B-1  is  stated  to 
be  a  marginal  Improvement  over  the  B- 
52,  In  being  able  to  avoid  destruction 
from  enemy  ballistic  missiles  prior  to 
takeofif.  In  fact,  the  B-1  represents  over  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  reaction  time,  or 
takeoff  time,  alone.  In  addition,  the  B- 
1  can  use  significantly  shorter  nmways 
which  allows  much  greater  dispersal  to 
alternate  airfields.  Most  Important,  the 
B-1  has  a  faster  acceleration  and  faster 
fly-out  speed.  These  factors  combine  to 
give  the  B-1  a  substantial  Improvement 
over  the  B-52  in  prelaunch  survivabil- 
ity. The  Air  Force  estimates  this  margin 
as  much  as  4  to  1  over  the  B-52  In  terms 
of  the  actions  required  to  threaten  its 
prelaunch  survivability. 

Fifth.  Page  5.  The  MCPL  claims  that 
prelaunch  survivability  will  not  be  a 
inajor  problem  anyhow,  ignoring  the  fact 
uiat  SAC  is  preparing  to  redeploy  Its 
B-52  bases  toward  the  center  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  just  because  of 
"lis  threat. 

Sixth.  Page  5.  The  nmnber  of  B-62  G's 
»iKl  Hs  is  erroneously  stated  as  225  The 
correct  number  Is  255. 

Seventh.  Page  5.  The  report  says  that 
the  B-52  G  and  H  have  been  built  to 
penetrate  at  low  altitude.  The  fact  is  that 


they  w«a:e  built  for  hlgh-altltude  subsonic 
cruise  and  they  are  very  poorly  suited  for 
low-altitude  penetration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  B-1  ia  being  designed  and  built 
specifically  for  low-alUtude  penetration. 
Eighth.  Page  6.  It  is  stated  that  the 
B-1  might  be  detected  at  low  altitudes 
by  the  Soviets  by  tnwlng  the  air  turbu- 
lence which  follows  In  its  wake.  This  is 
in  error,  as  wake  turbulence  detection, 
which  in  the  first  place  Is  only  an  R.  It  D. 
concept  at  present,  would  only  be  appli- 
cable for  high-altitude  aircraft  even  if 
it  ever  la  perfected. 

Ninth.  Page  6.  Reference  is  made  in 
the  report  to  the  fact  that  "Soviet  plan- 
ners, if  they  elect  to  defend  against 
bombers  at  all—."  The  error  is  that  the 
Soviets  already  have  elected  to  defend 
against  manned  bombera.  and  in  fact 
they  expend  as  high  as  15  percent  of  their 
entire  defense  budget  on  this  defense 
against  our  bombers. 

Tenth.  Page  6.  The  report  claims  that 
the  B-1  has  little  to  recommend  it  over 
the  B-52  for  low-altitude  penetration  In 
actual  fact,  the  B-1  has  a  significant 
speed  advantage  over  the  B-52.  This 
speed  advantage  gives  the  B-1  a  fighter- 
type  cruise  speed  at  low  altitude  thus 
vasUy  reducing  its  vulnerability  to  in- 
terceptor attack.  Also  the  B-1  radar 
cross  section  is  many  times  smaller 
which  reduces  the  detectablllty  of  the 
B-1  and  enhances  the  effectiveness  of 
B-1  electronic  countermeasures. 

Eleventh  and  twelfth.  Page  6.  It  is 
stated  that  "radar  sensitivity  varies  in- 
versely as  the  fourth  power  of  distance 
(SO)  the  B-1  could  only  get  16  percent 
closer  than  the  B-52  before  (detection) ." 
This  is  a  double  error,  in  that  the  fourth  • 
power  rule  only  applies  at  high  altitude 
whereas  for  low-altitude  penetrations 
look-down  radar  detection  is  directiy 
proportional  to  radar  size.  Also,  the  16- 
percent  figure  assumes  the  B-1  radar 
cross  section  is  half  that  of  the  B-52. 
while  in  fact  it  is  many  times  smallerl 
Thirteenth.  Page  6.  The  claim  is  made 
that  the  B-52  could  penetrate  the  Soviet 
Union  if  the  Soviets  do  not  deploy  ad- 
vanced bomber  defenses.  This  ignores 
the  higher  attrition  which  the  B-52 
would  suffer  relative  to  the  B-1  due  to  its 
slower  speed,  lower  maneuverability,  and 
lesser  payload  of  countermeasures. 

Fourteenth.  Page  7.  The  Inference  is 
drawn  that  no  manned  bomber  could 
penetrate  the  Soviet  Union  and  deliver 
gravity-dropped  weapons  if  the  Soviets 
do  deploy  AW  ACS  and  other  advanced 
bomber  defenses.  Here  again  an  all-or- 
nothing  assumption  Is  made  and  the  use 
of  SRAM  Is  completely  Ignored.  The 
facts  are  that  all  penetration  studies 
show  that  the  more  sophisticated  the  So- 
viet Union  makes  It  bomber  defenses  the 
better  the  probability  of  B-1  survival  be- 
come relative  to  that  of  the  B-52. 

Fifteenth.  Page  7.  The  report  claims 
that  with  advanced  bomber  defenses  the 
Soviets  would  not  target  missiles  against 
our  bomber  bases,  but  they  would  launch 
against  our  ICBM's  and  depend  on  their 
air  defenses  to  counter  our  bombers. 
Tills  cannot  be  stated  categorically  as  an 
error  In  the  report,  of  course,  because  I 
have  no  more  insight  Into  Soviet  military 
target  planning  than  does  the  MCPL 


I  can  state  with  assurance,  however,  that 
no  UJS.  military  itlanner  would  ever  give 
the  Soviet  Union  bombers  a  free  ride  in- 
to our  country,  with  launch  times  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  I  believe  it  is 
naive  to  think  that  a  Russian  strategist 
ever  would  do  such  a  thing. 

Sixteenth.  Page  7.  The  supersonic  de- 
sign features  of  the  B-1  are  clamed  to 
hurt  its  low  altitude  penetration  capabil- 
ity, with  particular  reference  to  the  wing 
design  detracting  from  its  stabUlty  on  the 
deck.  Here  again  the  MCPL  report  writ- 
ers have  shown  their  overwhelming  ig- 
norance of  ahplane  design  factors.  One 
of  the  most  Important  advantages  of  the 
B-1  over  the  B-52  is  the  greatly  en- 
hanced riding  qualities  that  the  crew  will 
have  in  the  turbulent  air  at  low  altitudes. 
A  major  source  of  the  Improvement 
comes  from  the  ability  to  vary  the  wing 
sweep  angle,  a  feature  required  for  the 
supersonic  mission  and  also  for  the  high 
subsonic  low  altitude  profile.  It  also  is 
necessary  to  sweep  the  wing  at  this  speed 
to  add  longitudinal  stability  to  the  air- 
plane. Thus  the  variable  sweep  design  of 
the  B-1  vastly  improves  the  low  altitude 
characteristics  of  the  B-1,  and  indeed 
the  variable  sweep  wing  Is  required  for 
this  mission.  I  shall  elaborate  more  on 
this  point  later  when  I  discuss  the  real 
facts  about  the  B-1  supersonic  capabil- 
ity, but  suffice  it  to  say  now  that  the 
MCPL  is  completely  in  error  In  their 
claim  on  this  one  point. 

Seventeenth.  Page  7.  Air  Force  testi- 
mony in  1969  to  the  effect  that  50  percent 
of  B-52's  on  any  given  conventional 
bombing  raid  over  North  Vietnam  would 
be  shot  down  is  quoted.  An  error  of  omis- 
sion is  made  in  that  the  MCPL  does  not 
tell  us  that  this  figiu*  would  apply  only 
without  the  use  of  electronic  counter- 
measures  gear.  Also  they  do  not  point  out 
that  this  figure  is  not  applicable  to  a  nu- 
clear war  scenario  since  there  is  no  de- 
fense suppression  assumed  In  the  Viet- 
nam case. 

Eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Page  8  The 
report  criticizes  the  outstanding  poten- 
tial of  the  B-1  for  its  alternate  mission 
of  saturation  bombing  in  a  tactical  role. 
The  report  makes  two  errors  comparing 
the  B-52  in  Southeast  Asia  with  the  B-1 
It  states: 

Aircraft  losses  and  airframe  wear  incurred 
while  using  the  strategic  bomber  fleet  in  a 
tactical  role  Is  not  only  extremely  costly  on 
a  per  sorUe  basis  but  permanently  subtracts 
from  the  nation's  overall  strategic  capability. 

This  statement  acknowledges  implicit- 
ly the  contribution  of  the  B-52  to  the 
Nation's  strategic  posture,  for  which  I 
am  grateful  to  the  MCPL.  It  errs  In  two 
other  points.  Ph^t,  no  B-52  has  been 
lost  In  combat  In  Southeast  Asia.  A  total 
of  10  have  been  lost  due  to  operational 
accidents,  but  these  10  losses  occurred 
over  approximately  70.000  sorties.  The 
loss  rate  is  infinitesimal  and  Is  only  one- 
seventh  the  loss  rate  in  Southeast  Asia 
with  tactical  fighter  bombers.  On  a  cost 
basis.  It  has  been  far  cheaper  to  use  the 
B-52  for  the  saturation  bombing  mission 
than  it  would  have  been  to  use  tactical 
fighters.  The  second  error  Is  about  air- 
frame wear.  Since  the  B-52  has  a  limited 
bomb  bay.  It  has  to  carry  bombs  imder 
the  wings  on  external  racks.  These  do 
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add  wear  to  the  B-52  wing,  but  the  B-1 
will  not  have  this  problem.  It  can  carry 
its  conventional  bomb  load  in  the  bomb 
bay  and  win  not  suffer  the  fatigue  dam- 
age associated  with  the  external  carriage 
on  the  B-52. 

Twentieth.  Page  9: 

Enormous  cost  overruns  have,  In  fact,  al- 
ready occurred. 

The  report  then  quotes  the  Air  Force's 
1968  preliminary  estimates  of  $25  million 
to  $30  million  per  airplane,  but  omits 
to  say  that  that  weis  in  1968  dollars  with- 
out inflation  factors.  The  report  says  that 
early  last  year  the  figure  was  set  at  $29.2 
million  and  by  June  30th  was  up  to 
$30.8  million.  It  errs  by  omitting  to  tell 
us  that  this  whole  increase  was  simply 
due  to  including  an  estimate  for  infla- 
tion m  the  ultimate  price  of  the  airplane 
and  was  not  associated  with  actual  cost 
changes  in  the  airplanes. 

Twenty-first.  Page  9.  The  report  claims 
that  the  cost  estimates  "followed  several 
design  modifications  which  should  have 
brought  substantial  cost  reductions." 
The  design  modifications  which  were 
referred  to  took  place  in  the  AMSA  study 
stage  that  preceded  the  start  of  the  B-1 
design  competition.  The  $29.2  million 
cost  figure  came  after  the  present  specifi- 
cations were  let  out  for  the  contractors  to 
bid  on.  The  report  is  in  error  because 
there  have  been  no  25  percent  changes  in 
pay  load;  in  fact  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  payload  nor  any  other  sub- 
stantive design  changes  since  the  B-1 
itself  was  started. 

Twenty -second.  Page  9.  The  report 
claims  that  Senator  McIntyiie  estimated 
a  $5  million  to  $6  million  potential  cost 
reduction  should  have  materialized  in  the 
avionics  area  alone.  Senator  McIntyre 
did  not  say  that,  and  the  report  errone- 
ously concluded  that  the  B-1  cost  esti- 
mate should  have  been  reduced  to  $19 
nullion  to  $25  milhon.  In  actual  fact,  all 
B-1  cost  estimates  to  date,  including 
Senator  McIntyre's,  include  roughly  a 
$5  million  avionics  cost  estimate. 

Twenty- third.  Page  9: 

The  Air  Force's  own  calculations  show  the 
cost  of  the  system  planned  now  mounting  by 
between  $1  billion  and  91.2  billion  In  a  sin- 
gle year. 

The  report  has  an  error  ol  omission  here 
In  that  they  faUl  to  tell  the  reader  that  these 
figures  come  directly  out  of  the  B-1  SAR.  or 
Selected  Acquisition  report,  and  Include  two 
changes  to  the  previous  estimates.  They 
added  the  prior  costs  of  the  AMSA  studies, 
money  long  since  spent,  to  the  cost  of  the 
B-1  program,  and  they  changed  the  cost  esti- 
mates to  Include  Inflation  factors.  There  has 
been  no  change  at  all  to  the  B-1  In  the  Air 
Force  cost  estimates  which  could  be  called 
an  overrun.  The  authors  of  the  report  must 
have  known  this  when  they  made  their  state- 
ment. 

Twenty -fourth.  Page  10.  The  MCPL  re- 
port brings  up  their  old  shibboleth  that 
the  B-1  requires  a  new  tanker  fleet.  It 
states : 

The  Air  Force  maintains  the  B-1  will  b« 
fully  compatible  with  the  KC-135,  which  now 
refuels  the  B-52's.  and  that  only  minor  mod- 
ifications In  the  tanker  fleet  will  be  required. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  no 
KC-135  modifications  are  required  to 
make  it  compatible  with  B-1,  and  the  Air 
Force  is  firmly  on  record  to  this  effect. 


Twenty-fifth.  Page  10.  The  report  re- 
fers to  the  long  takeoff  distance  of  the 
KC-135,  comparable  to  that  of  the  B-52, 
and  says  the  KC-135  cannot  be  dispersed 
any  more  widely  than  the  B-52/KC-135 
force.  It  concludes  that  the  Z-l/KC-135 
combination  will  be  just  as  vulnerable  to 
an  SLBM  strike  as  the  present  B-52/KC- 
135  force.  This  conclusion  is  wrong. 

The  present  B-52  and  KC-135  fleet  are 
necessarily  based  together  because  of 
their  need  for  long  rimways.  The  B-52 
takes  off  first  when  warning  of  an  at- 
tack is  received,  leaving  the  KC-135's  as 
the  last  planes  off  the  field.  When  B-1 
comes  into  the  force,  it  can  be  dispersed 
onto  outlying  fields  which  the  B-52  and 
KC-135  cannot  use.  When  this  comes  to 
pass,  the  KC-135's  will  be  the  first  planes 
scrambled  upon  warning  of  attack,  and 
in  fact,  their  effective  reaction  time  will 
be  cut  in  half.  This  will  be  a  direct  fall- 
out from  the  B-l's  dispersal  capabilities. 

Twenty-sixth.  Page  10.  Referring  to 
KC-135  modifications  "to  achieve  reac- 
tion time  which  more  closely  approxi- 
mates that  of  the  B-1,"  the  MCPL  report 
states:  "The  nature  of  such  modifications 
has  not  been  revealed."  This  statement 
is  incorrect,  as  the  modification,  called 
quick  start,  simply  involves  fixing  the 
KC-135  engines  so  they  can  be  started 
simultaneously  rather  than  one  at  a  time. 
The  Air  Force  has  been  on  record  regard- 
ing this  modification  since  June  of  1970. 

Twenty-seventh.  Page  10.  The  report 
contends  that  the  KC-135  should  wear 
out  when  the  B-52's  wear  out  since  they 
both  were  built  in  the  early  1960's.  This 
contention  is  in  error,  since  the  B-52  fa- 
tigue problem  is  caused  by  their  low  alti- 
tude penetration  flying,  while  the  KC- 
135's  never  fly  low  and  only  accumulate 
flying  hours  at  high  altitude  cruising 
conditions  where  the  air  is  generally 
nonturbulent. 

Twenty-eighth.  Page  11.  The  report 
claims  that  the  Air  Force  is  considering 
a  modified  C-5  for  a  follow-on  tanker  to 
the  KC-135  and  that  this  would  cost 
$8.25  billion.  This  is  a  factual  error  in 
that  the  Air  Force  told  the  Mclntyre 
subcommittee,  which  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of,  that  the  C-5  was  the  most 
expensive  and  least  attractive  candidate 
for  any  possible  future  tanker.  The 
MCPL  report  is  guilty  of  outright  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  when  it  says  the  Air 
Force  wants  this  tanker  and  adds  this 
cost  to  the  B-1  costs. 

Twenty-ninth.  Page  11.  The  report 
refers  to: 

The  foregoing  examples  of  cost  growth  to 
date  . . .  indicate  how  hazardous  It  Is  to  place 
any  faith  In  Air  Force   (costi   projections. 

Included  in  those  "cost  growths  to 
date"  are  the  $8.25  billion  for  the  C-5 
tankers  that  the  Air  Force  has  stated  it 
will  not  buy. 

Thirtieth.  Page  12.  The  MCPL  report 
says,  referring  to  the  B-l's  high  altitude 
supersonic  capability : 

The  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-1.  which 
will  almost  certainly  be  used  only  In  conven- 
tional  warfare   roles. . .  . 

That  must  be  categorized  as  the  most 
amateurish  and  naive  statement  in  the 
whole  report.  No  airplane  has  ever 
dropped  a  conventional  bomb  at  super- 
sonic speed  in  the  history  of  warfare  to 


date,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  the 
Air  Force  has  any  intention  of  ever 
dropping  conventional  bombs  super- 
sonically  in  the  B-1.  To  claim  that  this 
would  be  the  case  is  patently  absurd. 

Thirty -first.  Page  12: 

The  supersonic  cap>ablllty,  which  will  al- 
most certainly  be  used  only  In  conventional 
warfare  roles,  will,  according  to  Air  Force 
sources.  Increase  Its  tan-year  sjrstem  costs 
between  twenty  and  thirty  percent. 

The  supersonic  capability  should  be 
useful  in  nuclear  and  conventional 
roles — it  makes  the  B-1  more  versatile 
and  flexible.  The  Air  Force  and  the  B-1 
contractor  examined  how  much  this  fea- 
ture will  cost  in  great  detail  during  the 
B-1  design  refinement  process  and  found 
that  the  extra  cost  of  the  supersonic 
capability  is  only  about  15  percent.  The 
Air  Force  is  on  record  with  this  finding 
to  the  Mclntyre  R.  it  D.  subcommittee 
this  year. 

Thirty-second.  Page  12: 

If  the  aircraft  were  entirely  subsonic  it 
could  be  made  fixed  wing  Instead  of  swing 
wing, . . 

This  statement  is  in  error.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  meet  the  combined  B-1 
requirements  for  takeoff  distance,  high 
subsonic  low-level  cruise  speed,  and  low- 
level  riding  qualities  with  a  fixed  wing 
design.  If  the  wing  was  fixed  at  the  sweep 
angle  used  for  lowlevel  penetrations, 
approximately  65  degrees,  then  the  take- 
off distance  would  be  longer  than  that 
of  the  present  B-52.  Alternatively,  if  the 
wing  was  fixed  at  a  sweep  angle  suitable 
to  meet  the  takeoff  distance  requirement 
of  the  B-1,  approximately  15  degrees, 
then  the  riding  qualities  at  high  sub- 
sonic speeds  on-the-deck  would  be  in- 
tolerable for  the  crew  over  long  distances 
and  the  airplane  would  have  longitudinal 
stability  problems  at  that  speed.  It  is 
only  by  using  a  variable  sweep  wing  that 
the  combined  B-1  design  requirements 
can  be  met. 

Thirty-third.  Page  12: 

The  supersonic  capability  requires  much 
thinner  wings  to  lessen  drag,  another  cost 
escalating  factor. 

Here  again  the  MCPL  authors  have 
displayed  their  ignorance  of  the  niceties 
of  variable  sweep  technology.  One  of  the 
major  benefits,  aerodynamically,  of  the 
swept  wing  design  is  that  the  effective 
thickness  of  the  wing  is  decreased  as 
sweep  Euigle  is  increased.  Thus  the  B-1 
gets  an  aerodynamically  thin  wing  in 
supersonic  flight  merely  by  sweeping  the 
wing  back  to  about  a  65-degree  angle. 
Thus  the  supersonic  capability  of  the 
wing  is  a  fallout  from  the  variable  sweep 
feature  required  to  meet  the  combined 
takeoff  distance  and  low  level  penetra- 
tion speed. 

Thirty-fourth.  Page  13: 

since  the  FB-lll  does  have  a  super.sonlc 
capability  at  low  altitude,  and  since  It  can 
reach  significant  numbers  of  SAC  targets  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  statement  erroneously  implies  that 
the  PB-111  has  both  capabilities  at  the 
same  time.  It  is.  however,  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  P-111  series  only  can  fly 
30  miles  supersonically  on  an  800-mile 
radius  mission.  Even  with  aerial  refuel- 
ing, the  FB-lll  could  not  reach  many 
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SAC  targets  In  the  Soviet  Union  If  It  tries 
to  penetrate  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Thirty-fifth.  Page  15.  The  MCPL  re- 
port makes  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a 
C-5  tanker  fleet,  the  tank»-  which  the 
Air  Force  has  said  It  would  not  buy.  In 
analsrzlng  the  number  of  tankers  to  be 
procured,  the  report  states : 

tJslng  a  three-to-two  tanker-to-bomber 
ratio  for  a  255  aircraft  B-1  fleet. 

This  works  out  to  a  380  tanker  fleet. 
The  3-to-2  ratio  Is  well-known  as  the 
number  of  KC-135  tankers  required  to 
refuel  the  B-52  fleet.  What  the  MCPL 
report  authors  failed  to  comprehend  was 
the  most  fimdamental  factor  about  a 
follow-on  tanker;  that  it  would  carry 
roughly  four  times  the  offload  fuel  of  a 
single  KC-135.  On  this  basis  alone,  the 
number  of  advanced  tankers  required 
would  be  reduced  to  about  100  rather 
than  the  380  assumed  by  the  Peace 
Through  Law  report.  What  is  more,  the 
B-1  does  not  carry  anywhere  near  the 
volume  of  fuel  that  the  B-52  does  and  it 
does  not  require  as  much  tanker  refuel- 
ing In  order  to  carry  out  Its  mission. 
Thus  the  MCPL  projections  of  the  costs 
associated  with  a  follow-on  tanker  are 
grossly  in  error. 

These  35  errors  in  the  B-1  report  that 
I  have  mentioned  give  a  pretty  fair  sam- 
pling of  the  quality  of  the  content  to  be 
found  in  it.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  list,  I  did  not  mention  every  point 
that  could  be  argued  with,  but  I  pre- 
ferred to  keep  the  list  conflned  to  the 
most  glaring  mistakes  in  the  report. 

There  is  another  broad  area  where  in 
the  MCPL  errs  significantly,  and  that 
is  in  their  accounting  methodology.  There 
are  numerous  instances  of  double  ac- 
counting, that  is,  of  including  the  same 
cost  twice,  in  arriving  at  their  total  10- 
year  system  cost  estimates.  As  one  exam- 
ple of  this  type  of  error,  the  authors  have 
added  in  O.  &  M. — Operations  and 
Maintenance — costs  and  then  added  a 
percentage  increase  for  procurement 
overruns  to  the  total  cost.  Also  they  have 
attributed  the  total  R.D.T.  &  E.  cost  of 
the  SRAM  missile  to  the  B-1  program — 
despite  the  fact  that  this  R.  &  D.  money 
largely  was  spent  before  the  B-1  was 
even  started  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  missile  was  developed  originally  for 
the  B-52  and  FB-lll  fleet  already  in 
SAC. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  how  the 
authors  inflated  the  cost  of  the  B-1  sys- 
tem. Rather  than  argue  the  accoimting 
on  a  point-by-point  basis  at  this  time.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  look  at  a  funda- 
mental concession  of  the  MCPL.  They 
state  that  going  ahead  with  the  B-1  pro- 
gram will  have  equal  cost  with  continu- 
ing the  combined  FB-lll /B-52  fleet  in 
17  years,  or  by  1988.  If  their  costing  Is 
correct,  then  we  will  actually  be  saving 
money  in  the  poet- 1988  time  i>eriod  and, 
in  addition,  we  will  have  a  much  more 
effective  strategic  bomber  force  to  boot. 
This  alone  is  a  highly  persuasive  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  pursing  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. 

Having  exposed  the  many  errors  con- 
tained in  the  MCPL's  rationale  that  leads 
them  to  conclude  the  B-1  should  be 
terminated,  let  me  conclude  by  again 


following  through  the  logical  sequence 
that  they  followed  in  their  report  and 
see  what  kind  of  a  conclusion  would  be 
reached  if  true  and  correct  facts  are 
used.  The  reasoning  would  follow  this 
order: 

Point  A.  The  Russian  ICBM  and  SLBM 
arsmal  contains  enormous  destructive 
power — indeed,  it  is  much  greater  than 
our  own. 

Point  B.  Question:  Should  the  United 
States  keep  its  triple  deterrent  of 
ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and  manned  b(»nbers, 
or  should  we  scrap  the  manned  bomber 
part  of  the  triad  and  become  complete- 
ly outgxmned  by  the  Soviet  arsenal? 

Point  C.  The  ability  of  the  B-52  fleet 
to  penetrate  Soviet  bomber  defenses  will 
degrade  as  the  Soviets  modernize  these 
defenses.  The  B-1  will  have  signiflcantly 
better  penetration  capability  and  wUl  be 
able  to  penetrate  future  defenses. 

Point  D.  B-1  cost  estimates  have  sta- 
bilized now  that  a  firm  design  is  under 
contract.  The  cost  estimates  are  not 
greatly  different  from  earlier  projections 
while  B-1  was  still  in  the  AMSA  study 
phase. 

Point  E.  The  supersonic  capability  of 
the  B-1  costs  only  15  percent  more  than 
a  subsonic-only  B-1.  "Hiis  capability 
forces  the  Soviets  to  plan  to  defend 
against  both  supersonic  high  altitude 
penetration  and  high  subsonic  low  alti- 
tude penetration.  This  is  the  equivalent 
problem  to  the  Soviets  as  if  we  built  a 
dual  bomber  force. 

Point  F.  The  present  B-1,  with  its 
supersonic  design  features,  is  optimum 
for  high-subsonic,  low-altitude  paietra- 
tion.  The  B-1  is  the  ideal  strategic 
bomber  to  replace  the  B-52  fleet. 

Point  G.  The  FB-1 1 1  /B-52  will  not  last 
indefinitely,  and  the  B-52  replacement 
must  go  forward  now.  The  optional  re- 
placement of  a  standoff  bomber  with 
long-range  cruise  missiles  would  make 
the  enemy  defensive  task  too  easy  and 
would  greatly  reduce  the  credibility  of 
the  bomber  portion  of  our  triple  deter- 
rent. Such  a  standoff  alternate  definitely 
should  not  be  considered  without  firm 
cost  estimates. 

The  conclusion  that  necessarily  fol- 
lows from  these  pc^ts  is  that  the  B-1 
bomber  program  is  necessary  and  vital  to 
required  modernization  of  our  strategic 
posture:  it  is  a  critical  part  of  our  deter- 
rent force,  and  it  should  be  pursued 
vigorously.  I  wUl  support  this  position 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  on 
the  Senate  floor  this  year. 


LAND-GRANT   COLLEGES   AND   THE 
FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  appears  in  the  May  1971, 
newsletter  of  the  Public  Information 
Center  entitled:  "Keeping  Them  Down 
on  the  Cornell  Farm: 

The  article  is  important  in  several 
respects.  First,  it  describes  the  difficulties 
and  nasty  realities  encourrtered  by  a 
land-grant  college  in  coping  with  the 
working  and  living  conditions  of  its  mi- 
grant farmworkers. 

Second,  the  article  alludes  to  the  fun- 
damental issue  that  while  our  Nation's 


land-grant  colleges  have  devoted  con- 
siderable resources  to  the  development 
of  an  abimdsmce  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
on  the  one  hand  these  same  land-grant 
colleges  may  be  Ignoring  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  development  of  a  total  rural 
community  and  the  crying  needs  of 
human  beings  in  niral  America. 

As  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee,  I  will  soon  be  announcing 
detailed  plans  for  our  subcommittee's 
hearings  on  investigations.  A  priority 
item  on  our  agenda  will  be  a  look  at  the 
dimensions  of  the  involvement  and  re- 
sponsibility of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Government  for  the  plight  of  both  small 
farmers  and  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers who  live  amidst  poverty  in  rural 
areas. 

One  focus  of  our  activity  will  be  on 
benefits  available  to  at  least  some  in  rural 
areas  from  land-grant  colleges  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  have 
aided  agriculture  technology,  production, 
and  marketing  through  subsidies,  land 
retirement,  soil  conservation  and  income 
support  programs,  water  and  irrigation 
programs  and  subsidies,  research  sub- 
sidies for  mechanization  studies  and  the 
use  of  agricultural  chemicals,  and  market 
surveys  and  services,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  entire  complex  of  land-grant  col- 
leges, agriculture  experiment  and  re- 
search offices,  and  the  extension  service 
must  be  accountable  to  the  entire  rural 
constituency. 

I  fear  that  one  reason  that  rural 
poverty  persists  is  that  while  assistance 
to  date  has  aided  some  agricultural  in- 
terests, increased  efficiency  for  some 
farmers  and  brought  wealth  to  some  in 
rural  areas,  others  are  programmaticaliy. 
almost  systematically,  excluded  frwn 
those  beneflts.  Over  half  the  farmers  in 
the  Nation  have  sales  of  imder  $5,000  a 
year,  and  there  are  over  2.5  milli<m  farm- 
workers who  lead  a  bare  existence,  and 
many  others  suffer  under  minimally 
acceptable  living  and  working  conditions. 
The  result  of  oiu-  rural  poUcies  has  been 
to  force  farmers  out  of  markets,  to 
change  rural  communities  into  ghost 
towTis,  and  to  force  farmer  and  farm- 
worker residents  into  big  cities  that  do 
not  want  them  and  cannot  accommodate 
them.  The  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  will  study  these  Issues.  An  under- 
standing of  them  appears  essential  to 
attempts  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of 
aU  rural  America,  including  the  rural 
poor — the  farmworker  and  the  small 
farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Keeping 
Them  Down  on  the  Cornell  Farm"  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Keeping  Them  Down  on  the  Cornell  Farm 

(By  Jim  High  tower  and  Sarel  Kandell) 

(Note. — Mr.  Hightower  Is  co-director  of 
the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  and 
Miss  Kandell  is  deputy  director  of  the  Mi- 
grant Legal  Action  Program.  Inc.) 

Farm  workers  In  this  country  have  come 
to  expect  nothing  more  than  misery  and 
repression  that  is  their  dally  lot.  Edward  R. 
Murrow  documented  all  this  back  Ln  1960 
with  his  classic  television  presentation,  "Har- 
vest of  Shame."  As  one  Florida  grower  put 
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It  then,  "We  used  to  own  our  slares,  now 
we  jMBt  rent  them." 

Somebody  at  Cornell  University  must  have 
thougbt  that  sounded  like  a  reasonable 
scheme,  for  In  the  next  year  the  University 
rented  a  bunch  for  itself.  In  the  10  years 
since,  Cornell  has  done  a  pretty  good  Job  of 
keeping  Its  farm  workers  down  and  out  of 
sight. 

To  uncover  this  arrangement,  one  has  to 
travel  north  out  of  Ithaca  to  Sodus,  New 
York,  and  look  bard  Into  the  gentle,  orchard- 
covered  countryside  that  extends  from  VS. 
104  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  TTiere,  set 
discreetly  behind  well-kept  trees,  Is  a  200- 
acre  farm  owned  by  Cornell  University  and 
operated  by  its  College  of  Agriculture  as  a 
combination  research  facility  and  commer- 
cial farm.  On  this  acreage.  Cornell  has  pro- 
duced apples,  cherrlee.  pears,  prunes  and 
human  misery. 

During  the  growing  season  (early  June 
through  November)  the  Cornell  farm  hires 
migrant  farm  workers.  Over  the  years,  about 
50  workers — mostly  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan — have  been  coming  up  from  their 
homes  in  the  west-oentral  ares  of  Florida. 
They  come  up  as  a  crew,  recruited  by  Cor- 
nell through  Charlie  Talten,  a  crew  boss  who 
has  been  comliig  to  this  area  for  33  years. 
Federal  law  require*  that  a  crew  boss  wt^o 
recruits  or  transports  workers  Interstate  must 
be  registered  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Talten  Is  not.  Once  he  delivers  his 
crew  to  Cornell's  farm,  they  are  put  In  a 
migrant  camp  owned  by  Cornell  and  located 
on  the  farm.  Dr.  James  Tobln,  Medical  Di- 
rector of  Wayne  County  health  clinic,  ob- 
served that  "it  is  ironic  that  a  humanitarian 
Institution  (he  means  Cornell)  should  run 
one  of  the  worst  camps  in  New  York." 

The  Wayne  County  People's  Coalition, 
which  has  complied  a  survey  of  migrant 
conditions  in  Wayne  County,  found  that 
there  were  two  families  In  the  Cornell  camp 
who  lived  "In  the  worst  conditions."  The 
CoeJition  reported  that  "a  famUy  of  8  lived 
all  aeasooB  In  1^  rooms."  Eleven  persons 
lived  In  two  rooms  with  only  three  beds — 
two  of  them  single. 

Last  season,  about  45  farm  workers  were 
boused  In  the  Cornell  hovels.  Their  walls 
were  cracked  and  leaking,  and  they  had  only 
outdoor  toilets,  without  heat  or  light.  Nor 
was  there  a  heating  system  In  any  of  the 
main  shelters,  so  the  workers  were  forced  to 
keep  the  ga«  burners  on  their  cooking  stoves 
going  most  of  the  day.  This  Is  a  blatant  &re 
hazard,  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the 
stoves  are  set  between  the  bedroom  and  the 
only  door  in  the  shacks. 

This  Is  not  Innocent  oversight.  For  years, 
Oomell  ofBclals  have  known  what  was  going 
on,  but  they  have  yet  to  face  up  to  it — In 
fact,  Cornell  deliberately  has  avoided  its 
reeponslbllitiee. 

Cornell  aoqulred  its  farm  In  1961,  when 
Herman  M.  Cohn  deeded  the  property  to 
the  University.  Even  before  then,  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  had  been  using  the  farm 
for  agrlc\iltural  experiments.  Along  with  the 
land,  the  orchards,  the  farm  buildings,  and 
the  migrant  camp,  Cornell  also  obtained 
title  to  the  management  services  of  Arthur 
Boiler,  who  had  managed  the  farm  for 
Cohn.  Until  his  death  this  year.  BoUer  was 
retained  by  Oomell  and  paid  a  small  salary 
for  bis  servloee. 

Bven  though  its  produce  has  been  mar- 
keted, the  Cornell  farm  has  not  been  much 
of  a  money-maker.  The  real  profit  to  Cornell 
has  been  the  research  and  development 
made  possible  by  the  farm.  In  the  Dean's 
1968  annual  report,  tiie  College  of  Agricul- 
ture notes  this  achievement:  "Apple  grow- 
ers, faced  with  a  «itm4TviiT>'l"g  supply  of 
seasonal  labor,  were  assisted  In  exploring 
various  ways  to  mechanize  operations  to 
eliminate  labor."  Perhapa  the  Dean  was  too 
busy  taking  care  of  the  labor  needs  of  New 
7ack  apple  growers  that  he  Jiat  could  not 


take  the  time  to  care  (or  the  needs  of  his 
own  iaborers. 

New  York  State  PuJsllc  Health  Law  re- 
quires the  SUte  Healtfa  Department  to  in- 
spect and  license  migrant  labor  camps.  Since 
1961,  the  health  officials  have  been  coming 
around  to  the  Cornell  camp,  citing  viola- 
tions, warning  that  their  license  was  In  dan- 
ger, but  always  renewing.  Throughout  It 
all,  Cornell  did  not  make  improvements  in 
the  camp — there  still  were  no  emergency 
exits;  open  flames  still  burned  all  day  on  the 
stove  tofie:  and  families  still  were  packed 
together. 

These  miserable  conditions  first  surfaced 
as  an  issue  outside  of  the  University  In  1968. 
Late  in  tiie  summer  of  that  year,  Paul 
Sanchez,  who  then  was  an  organizer  tn 
Wayne  County  for  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee  (UFWOC.  AFL- 
CIO)  determined  that  the  only  way  condi- 
tions would  be  made  better  would  be  for 
the  workers  there  to  unionize.  He  tele- 
grrammed  the  president  of  Cornell,  request- 
ing recognition  of  XTPWOC  ae  the  bargaining 
repreesntatlve  of  the  53  workers  then  living 
in  the  camp.  Dledrloh  Wlllers,  Personnel 
Director  of  Cornell,  responded  for  the  Un- 
versity  on  September  19 : 

"Although  Cornell  University  Is  the  owner 
of  the  Cohn  property,  the  University  neither 
controls,  manages,  nor  supervises  the  farm 
operation.  Mr.  Arthur  Boiler  is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  entire  operation  of  the 
farm.  Cornell  University  has  no  employees, 
I  repeat,  no  employees  of  any  kind  at  the 
Oohn  farm." 

What  we  have  here  is  a  classic  example 
of  agri-business  wriggling  on  the  hook.  Of 
course  Cornell  has  employees  on  the  farm — 
there  is  Boiler  on  their  payroll,  there  is 
Charlie  Talten  bringing  up  workers  every 
year,  and  there  are  the  workers  themselves. 
Who  do  all  these  people  work  for  if  not  the 
institution  that  owns  and  profits  from  the 
farm?  Nonetheless,  Sanchez  played  the  game 
and  went  to  Boiler,  who  said  he  would  have 
to  confer  with  his  superiors  at  Cornell. 
Sanchez  came  back  two  weeks  later,  only  to 
hear  Boiler  firmly  refuse  UFWOC's  request. 
Apparently  buttressed  by  his  conference  with 
his  superiors.  Boiler  added  that  if  "any  of  my 
workers  start  talking  about  that  union,  I'll 
put  them  on  a  bus  and  send  them  back 
home." 

After  the  Sanchez  telegram.  Cornell  offi- 
cials feared  public  exp)osure  and  sought  ways 
to  alleviate  any  possible  embarrassment.  Wil- 
liam P.  Frledland,  a  professor  In  Cornell's 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations, 
who  had  been  Involved  In  a  migrant  labor 
project,  was  requested  by  the  University  to 
help  it  deal  with  their  migrant  camp  prob- 
lems. In  the  first  discussions  Frledland  had 
with  officials  of  Cornell  and  of  the  College  of 
Agricultvire,  the  officials  wanted  to  talk  only 
about  "what  Cornell  might  do  to  relieve 
Itself  of  any  onus  attaching  to  being  an 
employer  of  migrant  workers." 

The  sessions  continued  into  1960,  and 
Frledland  finally  was  allowed  to  submit  a 
research  proposal  to  study  the  conditions  of 
migrant  workers  in  New  York  and  to  dem- 
onstrate means  of  self-help,  using  the 
Cornell  farm  as  one  of  the  demonstration 
sites.  Frledland  was  given  the  go-ahead  to 
Implement  his  proposal,  to  begin  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1969.  In  June,  he  learned  that  his 
pUn— costing  a  mere  110,432 — had  been 
scuttled  In  a  letter  to  Arthur  Peterson, 
comptroller  of  Cornell,  Frledland  wrote:  "I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  decision  to  abort 
the  project  stems  from  the  traditional  con- 
cerns that  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
with  its  traditional  clientele,  the  growers  of 
New  York  State." 

The  people  of  New  York  have  laid  out 
a  lot  of  tax  money  to  allow  Cornell  to  serve 
this  clientele.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  State 
made  available  $28.5  mllMon  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  federal  government  and 


private  contributors  chipped  In  to  make  the 
College  a  141  million  operation.  In  this  same 
fiscal  year,  the  College  dedicated  an  #8,8  mil- 
lion departmental  building  and  a  $4.5  million 
research,  greenhouse  and  teaching  facility. 
Tet,  from  this  ample  budget,  the  College 
was  imwllllng  to  Shell  out  a  meager  $10,483 
that  might  have  made  the  dilTerence  for 
their  farm  workers  up  at  Sodus. 

In  their  83nd  annual  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  legislature,  submitted  January 
1,  1970.  the  College  of  Agriculture  notes 
among  its  accomplishments  the  chartering 
of  an  airplane  to  give  New  York  legislators 
a  two-day  tour  of  their  agricultural  installa- 
tions on  the  Geneva  and  Ithaca  campuses.  It 
Is  no  surprise  that  the  legislators  were  not 
treated  to  a  glimpse  of  the  Sodus  installa- 
tion. 

One  potential  official  of  New  York  State 
almost  got  a  look  at  the  Cornell  camp,  but 
officials  took  very  special  care  to  keep  it  out 
of  sight.  This  happened  in  August  of  1970. 
when  Adam  Wallnsky  was  conducting  a 
highly-publicized  tour  of  Wayne  Cou-.ty 
camps  as  a  part  of  bis  campaign  to  be  at- 
torney-general. On  Lake  Road,  Just  off  U.S. 
104.  there  had  been  a  sign  at  the  farm,  desig- 
nating the  property  as  a  "Demonstration 
Orchard  for  Cornell  University."  According 
to  Rev.  Alex  Brown,  a  Wayne  County  field 
represenutlve  for  the  AFlr-CIO,  the  sign 
had  been  in  good  repair  and,  in  fact,  had 
been  freshly  painted.  Just  before  Wallnsky 
made  his  rounds — perhaps  the  very  day  be- 
fore— the  sign  was  taken  down.  Wallnsky 
thus  was  not  burdened  with  sight  of  the 
Cornell  camp,  and  Cornell  thus  was  not 
burdened  with  the  sting  of  Walinsky's  sub- 
sequent report  on  miserable  migrant  condi- 
tions in  Wayne  County  labor  camps.  The 
sign  has  not  been  re-erected. 

Since  then.  Cornell  has  had  difficulty  keep- 
ing Its  migrant  labor  camp  from  the  public 
eye.  Throughout  1970,  Dr.  James  Tobln  and 
his  co-workers  at  the  Wayne  County  Rural 
Comprehensive  Health  Clinic  served  work- 
ers In  the  Cornell  camp  and  reported  to 
state  health  authorities  about  conditions 
there. 

"The  trees  are  extremely  well  cared  for, 
carefully  pruned  and  tagged.  It  Is  deplor- 
able that  they  have  not  shown  half  as  much 
concern  for  people,"  Dr.  Tobln  later  ob- 
served. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1970,  the  Peoplel 
Coalition  reported  the  findings  of  their  sur- 
vey. News  of  conditions  began  to  get  out  of 
state.  Nancy  Mills  of  the  Project  on  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility,  Jerry  J.  Herman  of  the 
Center  for  Community  Change,  and  Larry 
Sherman  of  the  Migrant  Legal  Action  Pro- 
gram, received  inquiries  in  Washington 
about  Cornell,  and  they  began  to  look  into 
the  story. 

Things  were  moving  on  the  Ithaca  campus 
too.  The  University  Senate,  through  its  com- 
mittee on  Minority  and  Disadvantage  In- 
terests, began  to  investigate  rumors  about 
the  camp  late  in  1970.  Also,  the  Cornell 
Daily  Sun  sent  its  reporters  around.  Ironi- 
cally, the  farm  worker  issus  was  raised  to  a 
new  level  of  awareness  at  Cornell  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  when  the  Senate  voted  60-31  to  sup- 
port Cesar  Chavez  and  UFWOC's  lettuce 
boycott  by  requiring  Cornell  to  purchase 
only  UFWOC-label  lettuce. 

All  of  these  developments  gave  Cornell 
officials  the  opportunity  to  make  a  break 
with  the  past  and  to  take  steps  to  meet  their 
responsiblliOes  at  Sodus.  They  did  not  In 
February  of  this  year,  a  Daily  Sun  reporter 
raised  the  Issue  of  the  camp  with  Cornell's 
vice-president  for  public  affairs.  Stephen 
Muller.  "I  dont  know  a  thing  about  It" 
Muller  stated.  On  February  11,  the  Daily  Sun 
broke  the  story. 

With  their  secret  out,  it  could  have  been 
hoped  that  Cornell  officials  might  finally  re- 
spond positively  to  the  needs  of  their  migrant 
workers.  Again,  they  did  not.  Instead,  they 
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have  decided  simply  to  close  the  camp. 
"We're  going  to  be  the  hell  out  of  the  thing." 
blurted  Dean  Charles  Palm,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  And  they  were.  On  March 
18,  Cornell  President  Dale  Corson  met  with 
two  students,  who  had  come  to  ask  him  to 
tntervene  In  behalf  of  the  farm  workers.  No« 
only  did  Corson  turn  down  their  plea  for 
support,  but  he  announced  that  the  Univer- 
sity already  had  acted — only  hours  before 
this  session  with  the  students,  Oomell  quietly 
had  called  In  the  bulldozers  and  leveled  the 
camp.  Out  of  sight,  if  not  out  of  mind. 

Talten's  crew — most  of  wh<xn  have  been 
coming  up  to  Sodus  for  between  10  and  30 
years,  and  all  of  vrbom  need  the  work — no 
longer  will  be  a  Cornell  problem.  The  Uni- 
versity will  try  to  recruit  local  workers,  or 
they  will  mechanize  the  farm.  Ironically,  the 
latter  scheme  will  cost  a  good  deal  more 
than  Professor  Frledland 's  original  proposal. 
In  any  event,  Cornel]  has  dumped  about  50 
people  and  has  refiised  any  responsibility  for 
where  they  might  land.  It  is  reported  that.  In 
a  gush  of  conscience,  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture momentaxlly  considered  sending  a 
lump  sum  of  money  down  to  the  Florida 
workers;  sort  of  a  token  of  the  college's  (ap- 
preciation for  their  going  away. 

A  1906  Act  by  the  New  York  legislature 
provides  that  "The  object  of  said  College  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  to  .  .  .  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  living  In  the  rural  districts."  For 
whom?  The  New  York  State  College  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Cornell  University  certainly  la 
Interested  In  elevating  growers,  but  they  are 
Just  as  Interested  in  keeping  the  form  workers 
down.  From  planting  seed  to  marketing  his 
produce,  the  New  York  grower  can  demand 
and  expect  assistance  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  farm  worker,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  expect  that  kind  of  assistance 
If  he  demands  improvement  In  his  housing, 
he  can  expect  to  have  no  housing  at  all.  And 
no  Job.  either. 


THE   VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Texas 
Association  of  the  Vocational  Industrial 
Clubs  of  America.  Inc.,  held  their  23d 
annual  State  meeting  on  April  30  and 
May  1  in  San  Antonio. 

VICA  Is  a  national  organization  which 
seeks  to  coordinate  and  establish  train- 
ing programs  for  students  in  the  various 
fields  in  the  vocational  and  technical 
educational  trades.  This  organization 
sjrmbolizes  the  continuing  desire  of  Amer- 
ica's youth  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
American  dream — success  and  opportu- 
nity through  honest  labor  and  productiv- 
ity. Fnirthermore,  VICA  is  an  example 
that  the  private  sector,  rather  than  Gov- 
ernment, can  best  act  as  a  catalyst  in 
providing  Job  training  and  Job  oppor- 
timities  for  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  material  relating  to  the 
achievements  and  goals  of  the  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  in  both  the 
State  of  Texas  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiSTOKT  or  THX  Vocational  Industuai.  Clubs 
or  Amxeica 

An  organization  for  youth  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional trade  and  industrial  education  is  not 
a  new  Idea  but  dates  back  to  the  late  lOaO's 
and  early  "SO's  when  vocational  education 
was  in  its  Infancy  and  the  nation  was  deep 
in  economic  depression.  Because  of  the 
limited  opportunities  during  this  time,  the 


industrial  educators  felt  a  lerloua  need  to  de- 
velop a  youth  organization  that  would  fill 
a  void  and  serve  the  needs  of  their  students 
in  pursuit  of  training  In  the  Industrial  occu- 
pations. Out  of  this  slnoere  interest  grew  the 
Future  Craftsmen  of  America,  established  in 
the  early  'SO's.  Although  the  organization 
grew  and  thrived  for  a  time  and  held  two  Na- 
tional conventions,  it  was  destined  for  failure. 
Its  founders  had  worked  hard  to  organize 
a  good  program,  but  they  failed  to  lay  the 
type  of  foimdatlon  the  times  demanded.  Tbe 
organization  attempted  to  depend  only  upon 
educators  for  support  and  did  not  involve 
Industry  and  labor.  The  years  of  the  Depres- 
sion and  labor-management  conflict  put  ob- 
stacles In  the  path  of  their  co<q>eration.  In  its 
second  year  of  operation  the  Future  Crafts- 
men of  America  disappeared  from  the  Na- 
tional Scene. 

At  a  National  conference  of  Head  State 
Supervisors  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion In  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  May.  1960. 
Harry  Melnert,  of  minols,  related  his  interest 
m  the  development  of  a  National  youth  or- 
gaiUzaUon  and  reported  on  a  survey  which  he 
had  oonducted.  Replies  from  47  States  and 
Puerto  Rloo  indicated  a  total  of  799  Clubs  or 
chapters  with  39,836  members  in  18  States. 

After  further  discussion  at  the  AVA  Con- 
venUon  In  Loe  Angeles  that  December,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  ques- 
tion and  make  recommendations.  This  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  (UBOS)  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (NASBTIE), 
an  affiliate  of  AVA,  met  during  1961  and 
1962  for  discussion  and  pltmnlng.  Members 
of  this  committee  were  Sam  W.  King,  USOE, 
chairman:  Ernest  Kramer,  California;  W. 
Lylc  Roeseler,  Montana;  C.  M.  Allen,  Texas; 
J.  F.  Ingram,  Alabama;  Byrl  Shoemaker, 
Ohio;  Harry  Melnert,  Illinois;  Anna  Moore, 
Connecticut;  and  Frank  Johnson,  New  York. 
Others  who  served  as  members  or  consult- 
ants Included  Jack  Walsh,  Merle  E.  Strong, 
Theodore  J.  Cote,  Earl  M.  Bowler,  USOE;  Eric 
Williams,  Ohio,  representing  NASSTIE:  Carl 
Schaefer,  Pennsylvania;  B.  M.  Hackney. 
Texas,  and  Joe  Reed,  Tennessee,  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Indiistrlal 
Teacher  Educators;  and  Tom  O.  Bell,  repre- 
senting the  National  Council  of  Local  Ad- 
ministrators. 

In  April,  1964,  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago, 
NASSTIE  President-elect  Don  Pound  reacti- 
vated the  question  of  a  National  group  and 
appointed  a  new  committee.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Philip  Baird,  Illinois,  chairman; 
Jesse  Oarrell,  Texas;  Larry  W.  Johnson,  North 
Carolina;  Qip  Massey,  Alabama;  Ralph  C. 
Neal.  Ohio;  J.  C.  Ruppert,  Arkansas;  and 
Harry  Melnert,  Illinois.  All  of  these  men 
worked  with  vocational  industrial  clubs  In 
their  respective  states. 

This  committee  convened  in  May,  1964,  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  more  specific 
plans  were  developed.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  a  meeting  at  the  1964  AVA  Con- 
vention m  MIniwiapolls  where  interested 
groups  could  present  points  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  a  National  organisation.  Otto  Pragan, 
Mfli-CTO;  John  Harmon,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  UjB.;  and  Albert  Willis,  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals  Association,  ad- 
dressed the  group.  As  a  restUt  of  this  meet- 
ing. It  was  decided  to  proceed  with  plans  for 
a  National  organisation. 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1966,  arrangemoits  were  made  tot  fi- 
nancing an  initial  organiaational  venture 
through  existing  vocatioiuil  youth  groups. 
Rallying  to  the  National  cause  wme  the  vo- 
cational groups  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Oeorgla,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
North  Oar(dina.  Missouri,  South  Carolina, 
Tenneaaee,  T'eaas,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  National  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica was  the  first  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Its 
fledgling  sister  organizatloa  with  a  financial 


contribution;  iMxt  was  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  which  offered  rent-free 
office  space  and  a  grant  from  Its  Ttade  and 
Industrial  Divlalon. 

Philip  Balrd  was  named  Acting  Executive 
8ecretai7  with  headquarters  at  the  AVA 
offices,  1026-16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005.  Work  began  early  In  March  for  the 
First  Annual  Trade  aiul  Industrial  Youth 
Conference,  which  was  held  in  NashviUe, 
Tennessee.  May  6,  T,  &  8,  at  the  Hotel  Andrew 
Jackson. 

At  the  Conference,  which  was  attended  by 
some  300  students,  advisors  aiul  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  business,  the  constitution 
establishing  the  Vocatloiud  Industrial  Clubs 
of  America  was  adopted  and  its  first  National 
officers  were  elected.  Tommy  Snider  of  Orlf- 
fln.  Georgia,  was  the  first  elected  president  of 
VICA.  Larry  W.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina, 
assisting  State  supervisor  of  TM  education 
and  State  advisor  for  the  Vocational  Indus- 
trial Clubs,  assximed  the  duties  of  executive 
secretary  of  VICA  on  July  1,  1965. 

The  Youth  Development  Foundation  of  the 
Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America.  Inc.. 
was  Incorporated  April  21.  1967.  The  Foun- 
dation sponsors  the  major  youth  develop- 
ment activities  such  as  leadership  develop- 
ment conferences,  national  competitive  ac- 
tivities, leadership  awards  and  leadership 
development  publications.  The  members  of 
the  Foundation's  Board  of  Directors  are  those 
persons  elected  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  VICA,  Inc.  The 
Foundation  Board  forms  a  Foundation  Spon- 
soring Committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  business  organizations  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  encourage  and  secure  finan- 
cial support  for  the  Foundation.  The  first 
men  to  serve  as  co-cbalrmen  of  the  Foun- 
dation were  Laurence  R.  Howard.  Educa- 
tional Consultant.  American  Qage  and  Ma- 
chine Foundation  and  Lee  Chapman.  Orand 
Lodge  Representative.  InternatioruU  Associ- 
ation of  Machinists. 

PUKPOSJES 

To  unite  in  a  common  bond  all  students 
enrolled  in  trade,  industrial,  technical  and 
health  education. 

To  develop  leadership  abUitles  through  par- 
ticipation tn  educational,  vocational,  civic, 
recreational,  and  social  activities. 

To  foster  a  deep  respect  for  the  Dignity 
of  Work. 

To  assist  students  In  establishing  real- 
istic vocational  goals. 

To  help  students  attain  a  purposeful  life. 

To  create  enthusiasm  for  learning. 

To  promote  high  standards  in  trade  ethics, 
workmanship,  scholarship  and  safety. 

To  develop  the  ability  of  students  to  plan 
together,  organize  and  carry  out  worthy  ac- 
tivities and  projects  through  use  of  the 
democratic  process. 

To  foster  a  wholesome  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  labor  and  management  or- 
ganizations and  a  recognition  of  their  mu- 
tual interdependence. 

To  create  among  studenU,  faculty  mem- 
bers, patrons  of  the  school  and  persons  In 
business  and  labor  a  sincere  Interest  In  and 
esteem  for  trade,  industrial,  technical  and 
health  education. 

To  develop  patriotism  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  Nation's  heritage  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Democracy. 

THE  STMBOUSM  OF  TRX  VICA  KMWIXM 

The     shield     represents    patriotism 
The  Shield  denotes  belief  In  democracy, 
liberty  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
The   torch   represents    knowledge 
The  warning  torch  reflects  the  light   of 
knowledge   which   dispels   the   darkness   of 
Ignorance.  In  the  light  of  the  torch  progress 
will  be  made  toward  the  vocational  goals  of 
the  individual. 
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The  orWtoI  circles  repreaent  technology 
The  circles  present  the  challenge  of  mod- 
ern technology,  and  the  training  needed  to 
accept  and  master  the  challenge  of  new  tech- 
nical frontiers  and  the  need  for  continuous 
education. 

The  gear  repretentM  the  industrial  society 
The  gear,  symtMllc  of  the  industrial  society, 
dencrtes  the  Interdependence  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Individual  working  together  with 
Iatx>r  and  management  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

The  hands  represent  youth 

The  Hands  portray  a  search  for  knowledge 
and  the  desire  to  acquire  a  skill.  In  the 
process  to  attain  knowledge  and  skill  the  In- 
dividual win  develop  a  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  work  and  become  a  productive  and  re- 
sponsible citizen. 

MOTTO 

Prefkarlng  for  Leadership  In  the  World  of 
Work. 

THE  CRZQ) 

/  believe  in  the  dignity  of  work 
I  hold  that  mankind  has  advanced  to  his 
present  culture  through  the  Intelligent  use 
of  his  bands  and  mind.  I  shall  maintain  a 
feeling  of  humbleness  for  the  knowledge  and 
skills  that  I  receive  from  craftsmen,  and  I 
shall  conduct  myself  with  dignity  In  the 
work  I  do. 

/   believe  in   the   American   tp<iy  of  life 
I  know  our  culture  of  today  is  the  result  of 
freedom  of  action  and  opportunities  won  by 
our  American  forefathers,  and  I  will  uphold 
their  Ideals. 

/  believe  in  education 
I  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  best  use  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  experience  that  I  learn 
In  school  m  order  that  I  may  become  a  bet- 
ter workman  In  my  chosen  occupation  and 
a  better  citizen  In  my  commiinlty.  To  this 
end  I  will  continue  my  learning  both  In 
and  out  of  school. 

/  believe  in  fair  play 
I  shall  through  honesty  and  fair  play  re- 
spect the  rights  of  my  fellowman  I  shall 
always  conduct  myself  In  the  manner  of  the 
best  craftsmen  In  my  occupation,  and  treat 
those  with  whom  I  work  as  I  would  like  to 
be  treated. 

7  beZtere  satisfaction  is  achieved  by  good 
work 
I  feel  that  compensation  and  personal  sat- 
isfaction received  for  my  work  and  services 
will  be  In  proportion  to  my  creaUve  and 
productive  ability. 

/  believe  in  high  moral  and  spiritual 

staridards 
I  shall  endeavor  to  conduct  myself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  set  an  example  for  my  fellow- 
man  by  living  a  wholesome  life  and  by  ful- 
fllUng  my  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  of  my 
community. 


CLARK  CLIFFORD'S  STATEMENT 
ON  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a 
heartening  report  in  the  news  last  night 
that  the  distinguished  former  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  Clifford  has  received 
through  private  sources  assurances  that 
the  announcement  of  a  firm  date  for 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
would  bring  about  release  of  our  prison- 
ers within  30  days  of  such  an  announce- 
ment. 

I  realize  that  similar  statements  have 
been  made  before,  and  some  people, 
mainly  the  administration,  tend  to  give 
little  credence  to  such  statements.  But 
I  personally  have  great  respect  for  Mr. 


Clifford,  and  admire  the  position  he  has 
taken,  especially  following  his  service  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  great  per- 
sonal knowledge  about  our  involvement 
in  Indochina. 

What  I  want  to  comment  on  ^>ecifl- 
cally  today  is  the  response  Mr.  Clifford's 
statement  evoked  from  the  White  House. 
Ccamnenting  on  Mr.  Clifford's  statement 
that  prisoners  could  be  released  within 
30  days  of  the  announcement  of  a  UJS. 
withdrawal  date,  Mr.  Zeigler,  White 
House  press  secretary,  told  newsmen  that 
the  prisoners  were  Just  one  of  Mr.  Nix- 
on's concerns  in  ending  the  war  and  that 
he  must  be  concerned  with  Vietnam's 
ability  to  carry  on  the  war  which  means 
that  we  must  sustain  the  present  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  lon«  thought 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  handling  of  the  prison- 
ers of  war  question  has  been  one  of  the 
most  callous  aspects  of  this  dirty  war. 
Recently,  a  group  of  wives  of  POW's  tes- 
tified before  a  congressional  hearing  and 
said  that  they  felt  they  were  being  "used 
as  part  of  some  political  maneuvering." 
There  is  little  wonder  why  they  should 
feel  this  way. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  made  many  long  impas- 
sioned statements  about  the  responsibil- 
ity he  feels  toward  the  prisoners  and 
their  families.  He  has  said  repeatedly 
that  we  must  continue  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam to  assure  that  the  prisoners  will  be 
released. 

But  when  faced  with  Mr.  Clifford's 
statement  that  the  prisoners  could  be 
home  in  30  days,  Mr.  Nixon's  White 
House  spokesman  admits  that  the  pris- 
oners are  really  only  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's concerns.  Our  military  forces  must 
also  make  sure  that  the  Thieu  regime, 
where  those  who  dare  to  voice  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  line  are  thrown 
in  jail.  Is  maintained  in  power. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Thieu  government  really  so  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States  that  we 
must  allow  our  prisoners  to  remain  in 
captivity — that  we  must  continue  to 
bomb  villages  in  Laos  and  Thailand — 
that  himdreds  of  civilians  and  other  citi- 
zens of  Indochina  die  each  week? 

As  Mr.  Clifford  said  yesterday,  we  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  setting  a  date  for 
withdrawal.  Even  if  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese do  not  live  up  to  their  side  of  the 
bargain,  we  have  suffered  no  harm.  And 
the  President  continues  to  insist  that  we 
are  getting  cut  anyway. 

The  prospect  that  we  could  have  the 
prisoners  home  in  30  days  Is  so  appealing 
to  me,  and  I  believe  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  should  be  willing  to  set  a  date 
for  withdrawal.  The  American  people 
deserve  to  know  why  Mr.  Nixon  is  not 
willing  to  set  the  date  Sustaining  of  Mr. 
Thieu  in  power  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  good 
enough  negative  reason. 


ALASKAN  PIPELINE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinued delay  in  construction  of  a  pipeline 
to  deliver  petrolemn  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alsuka  to  Valdez  Is  of  increasing 
concern  to  me  and  the  citizens  of  my 
State  of  Oklahoma.  Only  last  week  the 
Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  Asso- 


ciation in  a  communication  to  the  Hon- 
oraJjle  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  called  for  early  favorable 
action  on  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
communication  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tulsa.  Okla.. 

June  2, 1971. 
Hon.  RoGEBS  C.  B.  Mobton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation (OIPA)  represents  882  Independent 
businesses,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  not 
now  or  ever  Intend  to  be  Involved  directly 
In  Alaska.  We  are.  however,  well  aware  of 
the  critical  shortage  of  petroleum  and  other 
sources  of  energy  available  In  the  United 
States. 

Although  OIPA  seldom  speaks  out  on  issues 
outside  Oklahoma,  we  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed our  opposition  to  the  delays,  uncer- 
tainties and  Inapproprlateness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  regulations  of  natural 
gas  prices  and  to  the  IncrcEislng  import  of 
foreign  oil.  Such  policies  have  resulted  In 
progressively  greater  reliance  upon  the  un- 
certain supply  of  petroleum  controlled  by 
foreign  powers.  This  Is  threatening  our  na- 
tional security.  Particularly,  as  we  view  the 
-wrlous  problem  of  foreign  monetary  ex- 
change, we  find  It  undesirable  to  delay  the 
availability  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Reasons  given  for  such  continued  delay 
seem  to  be  Ill-founded  and  based  on  emo- 
tional reaction  and.  In  any  event,  less  than 
compelling  In  the  circumstances. 

As  leaders  of  the  Independent  segmen'  of 
the  petroleum  Industry,  we  are  aware  of  the 
need  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. We  are  doing  much  In  this  regard.  We 
suggest,  however,  that  any  real  or  imagined 
adverse  effect  on  the  ecologrlcal  balance  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed pipeline  may  be  less  Important  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  than  the  na- 
tional requirement  for  a  reliable  supply  of 
clean  fuel  within  our  control. 

We   urge   that    early   favorable   action   on 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  Is  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Wayne  E.  Swkarincen. 
President.    Oklahoma    Independent    Pe- 
troleum Association. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  is  presently  facing  an  energy 
crisis  which  it  has  never  before  had  to 
experience.  The  petroleum  from  Alaska 
which  a  pipeline  could  deliver  to  the 
lower  48  States  would  help  ease  that 
crisis  situation.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  deci- 
sion on  this  matter  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future. 


BALANCING  RESOURCE  USE  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  meetings  of  American 
conservationists  Is  the  annual  Fontana 
Conservation  Roundup,  held  each  year 
in  Fontana  Village.  N.C. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  address  this  group  and  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions  which  followed.  One 
of  the  privileges  of  participating  in  the 
Roundup  is  that  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  Mr.  Garth  Cate,  nationally  recog- 
nized conservationist  and  a  delightful 
conversationalist. 

Last  month,  the  distinguished  junior 
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Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
also  had  that  privilege.  In  an  address 
presented  at  the  12th  Roundup,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  balance  between  environ- 
mental quality  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advance. 

As  Mr.  Jackson  stated,  science  and 
technology  can,  and  If  given  the  stimulus 
will,  provide  for  the  improvement  of  en- 
vironmental quality  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  for  economic  growth. 

Since  this  balance  is  of  mutual  con- 
cern, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Jackson's  address  on  "Balancing  Re- 
source Use  and  Environmental  Quality" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Balancing  Resoubce  Use  and 

Envikonmemtal  QUALmr 

(Address  of  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson  to  the 

12th  Annual  Fontana  Conservation  Round- 
up) 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  and  a  great  honor  to 
address  this,  the  12th  annual  banquet  of  the 
Fontana  Conservation  Roundup. 

The  thenxe  you  have  chosen  for  your  12th 
annual  session  Is  most  appropriate.  Balancing 
the  nation's  resource  requirements  with  our 
national  environmental  goals  Is,  In  my  view, 
the  most  challenging  task  any  generation  of 
Americans  has  ever  faced. 

The  challenge  comee  on  a  number  of 
fronts: 

It  Is  a  challenge  to  our  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  laws. 

It  Is  a  challenge  to  long-standing  and 
widely-shared  values,  tradltloiis  and  ways  of 
thinking  of  the  American  pteople. 

It  Is  a  challenge  to  our  national  economy 
and  to  the  manner  In  which  we  share  na- 
tional wealth. 

Finally.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  our  capacity 
to  make  rational  decisions  about  controlling 
change.  At  stake  Is  bringing  into  being  the 
kind  of  future  we  want  for  our  children  and 
for  their  children. 

Our  generation  Is  being  called  upon  to 
decide  what  Is  to  be  saved  and  what  Is  to 
be  lost  In  the  tides  of  social,  technological, 
and  envlronmeoital  change. 

These  are  the  challenges  we  face.  These  are 
the  questions  we  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people 
must  answer.  These  are  the  fundamental 
Issues  we  must  deal  with  as  we  try  to  balance 
resource  use  and  environmental  quality. 

In  recent  years  and  months  the  level  of 
debate  on  balancing  reaouroe  demands  with 
environmental  quality  has,  m  my  Judgment, 
not  been  very  distinguished.  The  tem.ptatlon 
to  Indulge  In  simplistic  answers  has  been  too 
great  for  many  to  resist. 

Many  people — In  private  and  public  life — 
have  rejected  Inquiry  and  analysis  and  have 
chosen  to  engage  in  a  "demon"  theory  of 
environmental  concern.  The  basic  assump- 
tion of  the  "demon"  theory,  of  course.  Is  that 
there  are  evil  forces  and  evil  men  In  society 
who  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  pollute,  to 
plunder  and  destroy  our  environment.  The 
cast  of  demons  changes  weekly  and  monthly, 
but  among  those  Identified  are  economic 
growth,  engineers  In  general,  science  and 
technology,  most  major  resource  industries, 
some  public  agencies,  and  many  more. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  dogmatists  and 
extremists  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
obscuring  and  confusing  the  real  Issues 
which  are  at  stake.  Instead  of  an  honest  and 
analytical  balancing  process,  a  weighing  of 
alternatives  to  attain  the  greatest  public 
good,  we  too  often  have  "elther-or",  "black 
and  white"  answers  which  are  followed  by 
confrontation  strategies. 


We  are  all,  lor  example,  familiar  with  the 
Incantations  of  extremists  who  attribute  all 
of  the  nation's  environmental  Ills  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  These  prophets  of  doom  would 
have  us  believe  that  a  policy  of  "no  growth" 
must  be  adopted — and  right  now — U  environ- 
mental problems  are  to  be  resolved. 

One  caimot  deny  that  our  affluence  and 
technology  have  given  the  American  people 
an  awesome  capacity  to  destroy  their  en- 
vironment. One  cannot  deny  that  our  Gross 
National  Product  Includes  an  Intolerable 
amount  of  environmental  degradation.  But 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  "no  growth"  ap- 
proach is  the  answer  to  our  environmental 
problems. 

Many  of  those  who  advocate  a  "no  growth" 
fwUcy  have  already  attained  affluence.  Thus 
they  seldom  appreciate  the  consequences 
that  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  bring 
for  those  who  have  not. 

One  need  only  to  review  the  state  of  the 
nation  today — lost  productivity,  declining  tax 
revenues,  growing  unemployment  (up  to 
6.1  To  last  Friday),  and  the  high  social  costs 
of  regional  depression — ^to  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  terrible  price  which  this  nation 
has  paid  over  the  past  two  years  for  con- 
scious policies  that  stifle  economic  growth. 

To  characterize  the  choices  we  face  as  being 
between  growth  and  no  growth,  between 
preservation  and  development,  between  tech- 
nological advance  and  environmental  de- 
gradation Is  a  false  characterization.  It  has 
the  danger  of  alienating  support  that  the 
movement  for  a  quality  environment  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

By  Ignoring  the  Interests  of  mllUona  of 
Americans  for  whom  Job  security  and  the 
prospect  of  the  good  life  are  decent  aspira- 
tions, the  fight  for  environmental  quality  Is 
being  turned  Into  a  confrontation  between 
the  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots."  The  2514 
million  poor  people  of  this  country — a  group 
whose  size  grew  by  5%  (1.2  million)  In  1970 
after  a  constant  10-year  decline — want  good 
jobs  and  decent  housing.  They  aspire  to  the 
material  goods,  the  recreational  opportunity, 
the  second  home,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  more  affluent  Ameri- 
cans. Understandably,  they  don't  want  to  be 
volunteered  as  the  first  victims  of  state- 
backed  programs  of  environmental  spartan- 
Ism  or  economic  suppression. 

The  emotional  backlash  against  resource 
consumption  and  economic  growth  also  In- 
cludes a  disturbing  tendency  to  blame  our 
Ills  on  science  and  technologfy.  Of  course  they 
constitute  an  appealing  scapegoat.  With  a 
minimum  of  effort,  one  can  trace  almost  any 
environmental  problem  to  some  scientific  or 
technological  advance.  It  Is  convenient  to 
forget,  however,  that  It  Is  not  science  and 
technology  as  such — but  the  way  we  use 
them — that  constitutes  the  real  threat  to  our 
envlromnent. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  this  growing  Interest  in 
downgrading  science  and  technology  should 
come  at  a  time  when  we  need  our  best  scien- 
tific and  engineering  talent  as  never  before. 
We  must  rely  heavily  on  this  talent  to  solve 
major  environmental  problems — to  generate 
clean  energy,  to  devise  pollution -free  manu- 
facturing processes  and  develop  new  tech- 
niques for  recycling  and  reusing  resources. 
Without  the  expertise  and  the  know-how 
that  sparked  our  economic  development,  we 
cannot  hope  to  balance  and  to  reconcile  the 
twin  goals  of  envlroiunental  qu«Uty  and 
quality  economic  growth. 

The  challenge  to  science  and  technology  is 
all  the  more  evident  If  one  considers  the  ex- 
plosive growth  that  lies  ahead.  Looking  back. 
the  extent  of  growth  slnoe  the  end  of  World 
War  n  Is  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  took 
just  twelve  years  for  the  QNP  to  double  be- 
tween 1948  and  1960.  The  steady  rise  In  pro- 
ductivity— boosting  the  output  of  men  and 
machines — has  today  pushed  the  ONP  past 
the  trillion  dcdlcu-  mark. 

Looking  ahead,  the  pace  of  growth  Is  ac- 


celerating. It  took  the  nation  almost  two 
csnturles  to  record  a  trillion  dollar  GNP. 
Economic  forecasts  now  indicate  that  we  will 
achieve  the  second  trillion  In  the  next  decade. 

The  prospect  of  this  fantastic  future 
growth  offers  an  unprecedented  challenge. 
It  Is  pointless  to  pretend  that  groath  will 
not  occur.  The  real  question  Is:  What  kind 
of  growth  wlU  It  be?  Will  the  ONP  of  the 
19703  mean  more  fouling  of  our  air  and  pol- 
luting of  our  waters?  Will  we  continue  to 
spend  great  sums  on  luxuries  that  deplete 
our  resources  and  diminish  the  quality  of 
our  lives? 

The  point  Is  that  we  can  decide — both  In- 
dividually and  collectively — what  kind  of 
growth  we  want. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  "no  growth" 
answer,  together  with  the  Indictment  of 
science  and  technology,  makes  clear  that 
there  is  an  appalling  lack  of  policy  analysis  In 
dealing  with  environmental  problems.  There 
Is  a  tendency  to  compete  for  public  atten- 
tion: to  offer  simple-minded  "thou  shalt 
nots",  and  to  Ignore  the  contemplative  con- 
sideration of  general  directions,  the  antici- 
pation of  emerging  problems,  and  the  design 
of  new  public  decision  criteria. 

Fulfilling  these  latter  functions  will  not 
capture  public  attention  the  way  the  latest 
pronouncement  on  mercury  poisoning,  a 
major  oil  spill,  the  debate  on  the  SST,  or  the 
Alaska  pipeline  will.  But,  In  the  final  anEilysls, 
man's  ability  to  survive,  to  enjoy  quality 
social,  cultural,  and  aesthetic  conditions  and 
experiences  will  not  turn  upon  our  handling 
of  a  single  contaminant  or  our  decision  on  a 
particular  oil  spill.  It  will  turn  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  develop  policies,  laws.  Institutions  and 
decision-making  models  which  Integrate  en- 
vironmental concern  along  with  the  full 
range  of  other  legitimate  and  Important 
human  values. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  Important 
progress  toward  Introducing  envlroimiental 
values  Into  governmental  decisions.  We  have 
also  Initiated  a  number  of  action  programs 
to  deal  with  the  problems  which  have  been 
Identified.  We  have  not,  however,  developed 
Institutional  machinery  «md  the  specific  laws 
and  policies  which  are  needed  to  do  a  com- 
prehensive, coherent  job  of  environmental 
management  rather  than  merely  reacting  to 
problems  which  already  exist. 

Adoption  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  on  January  1,  1970.  constituted  a 
Congressional  response  to  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive policy  and  a  new  organizing  con- 
cept for  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems. As  the  Act's  author,  I  felt  a  national 
policy  for  the  envlroimient  was  necessary  to 
provide  both  a  conceptual  basis  and  legal 
sanction  for  applsrlng  to  environmental  man- 
agement the  high  level  policy  concern  we  ap- 
ply to  other  areas  of  critical  national  Im- 
portance. 

The  Act  had  three  major  purposes : 

First — It  established,  for  the  first  time, 
that  there  is  a  governmental  mandate  and 
responsibility  to  preserve  environmental  val- 
ues, to  make  better  choices  and  to  avoid 
adverse  environmental  impacts  resulting 
from  governmental  action. 

Second — The  Act  established  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  Council  was  In- 
tended to  have  the  time,  the  expertise,  and 
the  predUectlon — as  well  as  the  duty — to  give 
Introspective  thought  to  the  future  conse- 
quences of  current  activity  and  to  insure  that 
environmental  factors  were  appreciated  by 
the  nation's  chief  decision -makers. 

r;i(r<I — The  Act  eetabllahed  a  set  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  centering  about  the 
requirement  that  a  statement  of  the  envi- 
ronmental ixnpact  of  any  prc^joaed  Federal 
action  must  be  made  and  must  accompany 
the  proposal  through  its  review  process. 

The  (trength  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  Is  well  established.  The 
President  has  strongly  endorsed  the  concept 
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and  has  appointed  a  vigorous  council.  The 
administrative  provisions  or  the  Act  have 
proven  to  be  very  Influential  In  bringing  en- 
vironmental values  to  Federal  decisions  at  all 
levels. 

To  further  enlarge  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's capacity  to  sort  out  environmental 
conflicts,  to  weigh  alternatives,  and  to  assess 
their  costs  and  benefits.  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Environmental 
Policy  Institute.  The  Institute  would  consist 
of  a  highly  skilled  and  competently  staffed 
organization  capable  of  providing  a  continu- 
ing Interdisciplinary,  professional  service  In 
environmental  policy  analysis. 

The  Institute  would  perform  many  of  the 
Important  long-range  needs  which  were  rec- 
ognized In  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  but  which  have  not  received  ade- 
quate attention  because  of  the  pressing,  more 
Immediate  demands  being  placed  upon  the 
Council's  reaources  and  personnel. 

Some  of  these  long-range  needs  Include, 
designing  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  national  and  worldwide  environmen- 
tal monitoring: 

Subjecting  available  data  on  environmen- 
tal problems  and  on  resource  consumption  to 
analysis; 

Developing  methods  for  anticipating 
emerging  environmental  problems  before 
they  reach  crlsla  proportions;  and 

Providing  In-depth  policy  analyses,  using 
systems  analysis  techniques,  of  alternative 
solutions  for  balancing  resource  uses  with 
environmental  quality. 

Development  of  a  framework  within  which 
the  spectrum  of  proposals  to  utilize  environ- 
mental resources  can  be  balanced  against 
one  another  and  measured  against  the  de- 
mands they  collectively  impoae  upon  the  en- 
vironment Is  essential.  We  need  a  common 
structure  within  which  we  can  compare  al- 
ternative proposals  to  achieve  our  goals.  The 
common  structure.  I  submit,  is  the  txse  of 
land. 

Adoption  of  a  balanced  national  land  use 
policy  would  make  it  possible  to  compare  a 
great  many  competing  social  purposes 
through  their  demands  upon  our  most  uni- 
versal and  basic  resource. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  all  environmental 
management  decisions  are  ultimately  related 
to  land  use  decisions.  All  environmental 
problems  are  outgrowths  of  land  use  pat- 
terns. The  collective  land  use  decisions  which 
we  make  will  dlcUte  our  success  In  environ- 
mental  management. 

Considering  the  significance  of  land  use 
planning  and  management  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  wide  variety  of  our  national  goals 
our  past  efforts  to  make  rational  land  use 
decisions  which  are  m  the  overall  public 
Interest  have  been  Inadequate.  Today,  many 
land  use  decisions  remain  almost  totally 
private  decisions,  even  though  they  may  re- 
sult m  public  costs  far  beyond  the  pro- 
prietary Interest  of  the  decision-maker  At 
the  other  extreme,  public  decisions  on  major 
facilities  such  as  highways,  water  resource 
projects  and  airports  predetermine  the  de- 
velopment of  land  use  patterns  on  a  regional 
scale  for  decades  to  come  and  are  often  made 
with  scant  appreciation  of  their  impact  on 
State  and  local  interests,  on  the  environ- 
ment, or  on  the  long-range  public  good. 

The  nation  can  no  longer  permit  public 
or  private  decisions  to  go  forward  In  dis- 
regard of  the  general  public  demand  for  en- 
vironmental quality.  We  must  Impose  upon 
both  public  and  private  proposals  criteria 
which  will  prevent  unthinking,  unnecessary 
environmental  impairment  and  which  will 
prohibit  the  loss  of  important  values  In  the 
name  of  short-term  gain  or  profit. 

Many  planning  and  management  decUlons 
are  today  being  made  on  the  basis  of  to- 
taUy  Inadequate  information  about  the  land 
as  a  resource.  For  example,  how  many  sites 
suitable  In  terms  of  climate,  topography  and 
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soil  conditions  for  the  construction  of  ma- 
jor regional  airports  are  stUl  avaUable?  Are 
we  preempting  these  sites  for  other  uses 
which  have  far  leas  demanding  criteria?  By 
the  same  token,  are  we  engaging  In  single 
purpose  planning  which  fails  to  relate  high- 
ways, pipelines  and  transmission  lines  to 
recreational  and  housing  needs  in  a  manner 
which  will  enable  us  to  achieve  a  balanced 
range  of  national  goals?  What  thought  is 
being  given  at  the  national  levels  to  deter- 
mining where  the  next  100  million  Americans 
will  live,  work  and  play?  What  amenities 
will  be  available  to  them  and  will  they  enjoy 
a  balanced  and  healthy  environment? 

These  are  questions  which  we  cannot  an- 
swer today.  Yet,  we  are  committing  our 
finite  land  resource  base  day  by  day  with 
decisions  which  may  not  be  In  o\ir  national 
interest. 

The  basic  authority  and  responsibUlty  for 
regulating  private  land  use  actions  rests  with 
State  government.  States  have  traditionally 
applied  public  standards  to  private  lands 
through  property  taxes  and  by  delegating 
zoning,  police  power,  and  land  use  regula- 
tory authority  to  units  of  local  government. 
In  recent  years,  some  States  have  begun,  on 
a  selective  basis,  to  exercise  statewide  land 
use  planning.  In  virtually  every  State,  how- 
ever, funds  to  collect  data  and  to  build  and 
train  the  necessary  technical  staff  are  lack- 
ing. In  every  state,  the  tremendous  Influence 
of  Federal  activities  such  as  highways,  wa- 
ter resource  projects,  airports,  military  es- 
tablishments is  largely  beyond  the  control  of 
the  State  government. 

For  these  reasons,  a  national  land  use  pol- 
icy Is  needed. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  major 
proposals  before  the  Congress  either  of  which 
could  result  In  a  major  step  toward  more 
enlightened  and  comprehensive  land  use 
planning.  One  of  these  Is  a  measure  I  au- 
thored m  the  last  Congress.  This  measure 
was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  late 
last  year  but  no  further  action  was  taken. 
It  has  been  reintroduced  as  S.  632  In  the 
current    Congress. 

The  other  principal  proposal,  S.  992,  was 
recently  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion and.  In  concept.  Is  closely  patterned 
after  the  bill  I  have  Introduced.  Both  pro- 
posals have  the  genera]  objective  of  achiev- 
ing more  comprehensive  and  Intelligent  land 
use  planning,  with  the  Initiative  for  specific 
planning  placed  at  the  level  of  State  gov- 
ernment. There  are  significant  differences 
between  the  provisions  of  the  bUls,  however 
and  there  are  also  a  number  of  other  pend- 
ing measures  which  relate  to  specific  land 
use  problems  such  as  powerplant  siting 
transportation  planning  and  coastal  zone 
management.  The  legislative  situation  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  extensive  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Executive  Departments  which 
the  President  has  recommended. 

The  two  major  legislative  proposals  for  a 
national  land  use  policy  have  compatible 
major  objectives.  In  general: 

They  encourage  the  States,  which  have 
the  Dollce  power  and  the  basic  Constitu- 
tional authority  for  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  non-Pederal  lands,  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative In  comprehensive  planning- 

.fJ^^^  Pf"^**"  ''^''"*'  assistance  for  the 
staffing,  planning  and  data  gathering  which 
clMoMs""^"'^  prerequisites  for  coherent  de- 

They  encourage  or  require  State  land  use 
control  to  Implement  planning  decisions  In 
practice; 

They  contemplate  a  higher  measure  of  co- 
ordination and  compliance  of  Federal  actions 
with  approved  SUte  plans;  and 

They  Introduce  Federal  review  of  the  State 
planning  effort  as  a  condition  to  further 
planning  grants. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  sched- 
uled hearings  for  May  18.  to  hear  the  views 
of  Secretary  Morton  of  the  Department  of 


the  Interior,  Secretary  Romney  of  HUD,  and 
Chairman  Train  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Qxiallty.  Further  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  to  hear  State  and  local  officials, 
conservation  organizations,  and  members  of 
the  public. 

The  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  I  have 
proposed  would  require  the  States  in  con- 
Junction  with  local  government  and  inter- 
state bodies  to : 

1.  Inventory  their  land  resource  base; 

2.  Identify  areas  for  development  anj 
preservation; 

3.  Relate  transportation  plans  and  utility 
corridors  to  an  overall  design  for  the  fu- 
ture; and  most  Important,  to 

4.  Implement  land  use  controls  to  protect 
our  lakes  and  ocean  beaches,  our  rivers  and 
streams,  our  parks  and  forests. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assist  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
pare for  the  challenges  which  will  be  im- 
posed by  future  growth;  to  have  an  Institu- 
tional capability  for  balancing  resource  use 
with  environmental  quality. 

Usten  to  these  statistics  which  are  thrown 
at  us  by  government  prognostlcators : 

By  1975  our  park  and  recreation  areas, 
many  of  which  are  already  overcrowded,  will 
receive  twice  as  many  visitors  as  today,  jjer- 
haps  10  times  as  many  by  the  year  2000. 

We  must  construct  26  million  new  housing 
units  by  1978; 

Each  decade,  new  Urban  growth  will  ab- 
sorb 5  million  acres,  an  sirea  equivalent  in 
size  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey; 

Demands  for  electrical  energy  double  every 
10  years;  by  1990  demands  will  Increase  by 
284 T-.  This  will  require  land  for  power  sites 
and  for  utility  corridors. 

In  simple,  tangible,  physical  terms,  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000,  we  must  build 
again  all  that  we  have  built  before  across  this 
continent — hemes,  schools,  public  facilities, 
private  plants,  office  buildings,  hospitals  and 
much  more. 

Meeting  the  challenge  of  the  land  and  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  public  promises 
to  be  a  difficult  task.  It  will  not  be  resolved 
In  one  legislative  session.  It  will  reqiilre  ex- 
perimentation and  refinement  of  programs 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  land  will  cost  money.  It  will  re- 
quire hard  decisions  about  what  Is  to  be  con- 
served and  what  is  to  be  lost  in  the  tides  of 
social  and  technological  change. 

I  am  confident  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment can  meet  the  challenge. 

We  have  the  money,  for  what  U  reqidred  Is 
an  Investment  In  the  future.  Making  this 
investment  now  will  pay  dividends  for  pres- 
ent and  future  generations. 

The  responsibility  for  the  policies  which 
determine  whether  we  have  a  better  tomor- 
row rests.  In  Important  measure,  with  each 
of  you  as  concerned  Individuals.  Your  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  will  determine 
whether  we  can  build  a  better  America; 
whether  the  generations  that  follow  us  will 
enjoy  quality  lives  In  a  quality  environment. 
Thank  you. 


THE  RESUMPTION  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESPONSIBILITY  IN  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  essen- 
tial separation  of  powers  and  the  checks 
and  balances  which  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem have  been  placed  in  grave  danger  by 
the  distortion  of  power  in  favor  of  the 
Presidency  In  undeclared  war.  The  con- 
troversy over  Laos  right  now  is  heavily 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  many  con- 
sider the  bombing  in  northern  Laos  to  be 
a  new  war. 

During  the  first  20  years  foUowlng 
World  War  n.  our  Nation  witnessed  an 
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unprecedented  expansion  of  Presidential 
power  In  the  foreign  affairs  and  war 
powers  fields.  The  process  of  enhsmclng 
Presidential  power — essoitlally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  congressional  authority — went 
too  far. 

The  perhaps  inevitable  result  of  this 
unilateral  expansion  of  Presidential 
power  has  been  the  archetypal  "Presi- 
dential war" — Vietnam — which  Is  now 
seen  as  the  gravest  and  most  costly  mis- 
take of  this  century. 

A  countermovement  Is  now  gathering 
momentum  to  reassert  the  foreign  policy 
and  war  powers  roles  of  the  Congress — 
In  order  to  restore  the  balance  so  clearly 
specified  in  the  Constitution  and  so  ur- 
gently needed  to  establish  a  credible  or- 
der of  priorities  in  our  national  endeav- 
ors at  home  and  In  the  world. 

The  movement  In  Congress — primarily 
In  the  Senate— to  get  the  Nation  out  of 
its  present  crisis  through  a  reassertlon 
of  congressional  authority  and  respon- 
sibility In  International  security  afTairs 
has  followed  a  zig-zag,  two-steps-for- 
ward, one-step-bactward  course.  The 
outcome  remains  in  doubt.  Supporters 
of  the  Presidency  have  mounted  a  coun- 
terattack. New  assertions  regarding  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  President  to 
act  unilaterally  and  without  reference 
to  Congress  continue  to  be  made.  Indeed, 
apologists  of  the  "Presidential  school"  in 
foreign  affairs  often  seem  in  their  pro- 
nouncements to  place  a  higher  legal 
premium  on  current  practice  and  expedi- 
ency than  on  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution — or  on  a  commonsense  un- 
derstanding of  the  crisis  we  are  facing 
as  a  Nation. 

The  situation  we  face  today  is  a  dy- 
namic one:  The  Congress  seeking  to  re- 
assert Its  constitutional  powers  and  the 
presidency  resisting  any  diminution  of 
the  power  position  built-up  over  the  past 
three  decades  of  hot  and  cold  war.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  will  prevail  in  the 
great  test  now  underway,  because  there 
Is  a  compelling  and  historic  loiEfic  and 
necessity  for  redressing  the  dangerous 
imbalance  which  now  exists. 

To  help  meet  this  challenge.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  deals  with 
the  cnix  of  the  problem  we  face  today— 
und.>clared  war. 

It  specifies  four  broad  categories,  de- 
rived from  historical  experience,  wherein 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
may  initiate  military  action  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war.  It  requires 
the  President  to  report  fully  and  immedi- 
ately to  the  Ccmgress  the  circumstances 
and  details  of  the  military  action  he  has 
initiated.  His  authority  to  susttun  such 
military  actions  terminates  within  30 
days  unless  affirmative  legislative  action 
is  taken  by  CcMigress  to  sustain  for  a 
longer  period  the  action  initiated  by  the 
President. 

The  four  categories  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  act  are : 

First,  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  against 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions; 

Second,  to  repel  an  attack  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the 
high  seas  or  lawfully  stationed  on  foreign 
territory; 


Third,  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals abroad; 

Fourth,  to  comply  with  a  national 
commitment  affirmatively  undertaken  by 
Congress  and  the  President. 

Under  my  bill,  even  the  30-day  period 
may  be  shortened  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  The  bill  also  contains  provi- 
sions assuring  that  action  can  take  place 
in  Congress  within  30  days  and  thereby 
avoid  the  danger  of  overly  extended  de- 
bate or  filibuster. 

If  the  Congress  does  act  to  determine 
by  statute  how  the  division  of  the  war 
powers  specified  in  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  applied  in  contemporary  clrcimi- 
stances,  it  will  have  a  decisive  effect  In 
stabiUzing  U.S.  relations  with  the  world. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  would  raise  material- 
ly oiir  people's  sense  of  confidence  at 
home  in  dealing  with  foreign  policy  and 
create  a  climate  for  healing  the  deep 
division  among  Americans  over  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

In  a  very  important  sense,  through  the 
passage  of  a  war  powers  bill,  our  democ- 
racy will  have  shown  itself  again  capable 
of  self-correction  of  its  governing  proc- 
esses— by  the  use  of  those  very  same  proc- 
esses of  law — and  will  have  EUiswered  the 
charge  that  our  democratic  system  is  in- 
capable of  creative  change  and  that 
revolution  is  required  to  effectuate  needed 
change. 

I  do  not  feel  there  is  any  room  for  com- 
placency, however.  For,  if  the  Congress 
were  now  to  desist,  or  ease  off  in  its  ef- 
forts to  reassert  its  role — and  thus  re- 
establish a  constitutional  balance — the 
momentum  of  expanding  Presidential 
power  could  push  forward,  unchecked,  to 
a  point  which  endangered  our  liberties 
and  destroyed  the  functioning  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government. 

The  President  on  many  recent  occa- 
sioris  has  expressed  his  fear  of  what  he 
calls  "neoisolationist"  trends.  The  best 
way  for  him  to  arrest  any  such  trend 
would  be  to  join  in  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  role  for  Congress  and  the  people 
in  controlling  undeclared  wars.  For,  \m- 
declared  wars  have  been  Presidential 
wars.  Such  wars — while  seeming  to  have 
so  vastly  expanded  Presidential  power — 
have  in  fact  done  more  to  undermine  the 
Presidency  than  any  development  In 
modem  history. 

I  know  of  no  significant  "neoisolation- 
ist"  sentiment  in  the  Congress.  There  Is 
a  great  sentiment  for  prudence,  for  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities  and  for  a  new  style 
and  updated  foreign  policy  goals.  But  this 
is  not  isolationism.  The  responsibilities, 
the  difficulties,  and  the  dangers  ahead 
are  known  and  accepted. 

I  regard  the  bill  I  have  introduced  as 
giving  ample  play  to  the  need  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  have  discretionary  as 
well  as  emergency  authority.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  Immediately  establishes  a 
role  for  Congress  right  from  the  begin- 
ning: First,  by  requiring  the  President  to 
report  fUDy  and  promptly  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  circumstances  of  and  the 
authority  for  the  action  he  has  initiated; 
second,  by  requiring  the  President  to 
terminate  in  30  days  whatever  actions  he 
lias  initiated  under  one  of  the  four  speci- 
fied categories,  in  the  absence  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  "except  as  provided  in  leg- 


islation enacted  by  the  Congress  to  siis- 
tain  such  hostilities  beyond  30  days." 

The  bUl  further  provides  that  hostili- 
ties initiated  by  the  President  can  be 
terminated  by  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  in  less  than  30  days  otherwise 
allowed.  In  addition,  there  is  a  detailed 
section  which  would  prevent  a  filibuster 
from  blocking  congressional  action. 

The  period  of  30  days  is,  of  course, 
essentially  an  arbitrary  one.  But  I  think 
it  Is  just  about  the  right  period  of  time — 
and  It  can  be  shortened  or  lengthened  In 
particular  instances  as  the  Congress 
might  decide.  On  balance,  I  feel  that  a 
period  of  30  days  strikes  a  fair  balance 
between  the  desirability  of  full  delibera- 
tive action  by  Congress — without  impair- 
ing the  capacity  for  sudden,  or  emer- 
gency, action  by  the  Commander  In 
Chief — and  the  requirement  of  brevity  to 
prevent  the  Nation  from  being  involved 
beyond  the  point  of  recall  before  the 
Congress  might  otherwise  act.  I  am  con- 
firmed in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ators Stennis  and  Eagleton,  in  author- 
ing their  own  war  powers  bills,  have 
adopted  the  structure  and  30-day  time 
interval  of  my  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
bill  anticipates  full  prior  consultations 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  developing  or  deepening 
crises  which  might  be  leading  toward 
the  outbreak  of  armed  hostilities. 

In  developing  situations  which  are  not 
of  a  sudden  nature,  I  beheve  that  it 
would  be  good  practice  for  the  admin- 
istration to  consult  with  the  Congress 
and  seek  a  joint  resolution  outlining  the 
policy  which  the  United  States  intends  to 
pursue.  I  would  like  to  see  this  become 
a  normal  practice.  I  am  referring  here 
to  serious  situations  which  might  involve 
the  use  or  threat  of  the  use  of  armed 
force.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
President  should  be  obliged  to  seek  a 
resolution  from  Congress  to  endorse  all 
of  the  policies  or  actions  he  initiates — 
only  those  which  move  toward  the  exer- 
cise of  the  war  powers. 

There  are  many  drawbacks  in  the  con- 
temporary world  to  a  declaration  of 
war — because  of  the  far-reaching  domes- 
tic and  international  implications  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  whether  enacted  be- 
fore or  after  the  initiation  of  combat 
hostilities. 

The  charge  often  has  been  made  that 
Congress  lacks  the  knowledge,  the 
sophistication,  and  the  statesmanship  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  our  Nation's  for- 
eign affairs.  Yet  it  showed  a  high  order 
of  statesmanship  on  all  sides  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  recent  Mansfield  amendment 
to  pull  one- half  our  troops  out  of  Europe, 
There  Is,  indeed,  room  for  improvement 
in  eJI  these  respects  but  I  think  that  a 
reconsideration  of  the  record  of  the  post- 
war years  will  demonstrate  that  Congress 
has  been  no  more  mistake  prone  than 
the  presidency — and  perhaps  a  lot  less  so. 

In  a  democratic  system  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  national  consensus.  Policies, 
and  especially  wars,  which  do  not  enjoy 
public  understanding  and  public  support 
are  just  not  viable.  Vietnam  has  cer- 
tainlj'  demonstrated  this.  And  it  is 
precisely  in  this  regard  that  Congress 
can  make  its  greatest  contribution.  Over 
the  past  5  years  it  has  been  the  Con- 
gress— and  not   the  presidency — which 
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has  demonstrated  an  awareness  and  a 
responsiveness  to  the  national  will  and 
the  national  mood  respecting  Vietnam 
and  the  unpostponable  need  to  reorder 
national  priorities  at  home  and  in  the 
world. 

I  think  that  Congress  will  rise  to  the 
historic  challenge  facing  it  and  the  Na- 
tion. There  will  be  a  struggle  and  we  may 
reach  the  brink  of  a  grave  constitutional 
crisis,  but  I  think  that  President  Nixon 
and  his  successors  will  reach  an  accom- 
modation with  Congress  in  terms  of 
sharing  the  war  powers  and  foreign- 
policy  decisions  of  our  Nation.  At  this 
point,  there  can  be  a  new  synthesis  and 
a  new  era  of  close  harmony — with  the 
two  branches  working  in  tandem  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation  and  for  the  peace  and 
proeperity  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  a  world  power. 
It  must  and  will  remain  one.  I  certainly 
do  not  advocate  any  American  retreat 
from  its  legitimate  world  responsibility. 
It  must  continue  to  utihze  its  vast  power 
for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  and 
the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  law  in 
place  of  the  rule  of  force. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  all 
Mississippians  are  justly  proud  of  the 
record  of  achievement  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
whose  birthday  anniversary  we  observed 
on  June  3. 

This  native  son  of  my  State  Is  most 
widely  known  as  the  first  and  only  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  While  his  achievements  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  CSA  are  those  of 
monumental  proportions,  Jefferson  Davis 
was  a  man  whose  vision  and  leadership 
were  not  limited  to  a  single  region  of  this 
great  Nation.  His  horizons  were  as  broad 
and  as  limitless  as  the  great  expanse  of 
America. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  an  ofiBcer  In  the 
U.S.  Army;  he  was  U.S.  Secretary  of 
War;  he  was  U.S.  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  he  was  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  In  each  en- 
deavor, this  great  Mississlpplan,  this 
dedicated  American  served  with  distinc- 
tion and  with  honor. 

As  we  Mississippians  marked  the  173d 
anniversary  of  his  birth  last  week,  one 
of  our  State's  leading  newspapers  pub- 
lished an  account  of  these  achievements 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  In  his  "Coast  Line" 
column  appearing  regularly  in  the  Daily 
Herald  of  Biloxl-Gulfport,  Miss.,  Asso- 
ciate Editor  Robert  McHugh  told  the 
story  of  the  Ufe  of  Jefferson  Davis  In  as 
fine  a  form  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

A  Statxsman's  AKmvnsAST 
(By  Robert  McHugh) 

Today  1»  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a 
UnJtett  States  senator  whose  achlevemente 
are  legendary. 

He  was  chletty  Instrumental  la  estaljUah- 
Ing  the  Smtthaonlan  Institution:  he  Insti- 
tuted the  civil  service  system,  he  began  the 
movement  to  construct  a  canal  across  Pan- 
suna.  singling  out  the  exact  spot  where  con- 
struction finally  was  begun  years  later:  he 
designed  a  cantilever  bridge  to  span  the 
Potomac  River,  he  envisioned  the  need  for 


tra-ircontlncutal  transportailo:i.  ordering 
surveys  on  three  routes  to  the  Paciflc,  corre- 
sponding afterwards  with  the  thr»e  lines 
built  with  govemmentaJ  assistance. 

As  secretary  of  war.  he  Introduced  a  hu- 
manities program  at  West  Point,  establish- 
ing for  the  first  time  an  elite  corps  of  officers 
and  gentlemen:  he  sent  a  study  conunlaslon 
to  the  Crimean  War  which  put  Into  effect 
new  mUitaJ7  tactics  based  on  the  knowledge 
gained:  he  introduced  the  light  Infantry,  the 
rifle  musket  and  the  Minnie  Ball,  and  won 
such  wide  respect  as  legislator  and  admin- 
istrator that  statesmen  from  throughout  the 
nation  marked  him  as  presidential  timber. 

He  never  became  president  of  the  United 
States,  however.  Destiny  marked  Jefferson 
Davis  for  another  task — that  of  president  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Davis  was  born  173  years  ago  today  at 
Palrvlew.  Ky.  He  entered  West  Point  at  16. 
graduated  at  the  age  of  20,  and  went  on  to 
carve  out  a  military  career  of  such  distinc- 
tion that  he  would  have  been  rememliered 
for  that  alone  had  he  done  nothing  else. 

As  a  general  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  he  built  roads,  fortified  the  West,  set- 
tled the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War.  and  was 
the  hero  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  which 
he  gained  a  critical  victory  at  Buena  Vista 
with  his  Innovative  V  formation. 

Studies  of  his  correspondence  show  that 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  when  faced  with  crucial 
military  problems,  invariably  sought  advice 
from  Davis  and  Just  as  Invariably  followed 
It  when  it  was  given  But  It  Is  a  paradox  that 
today  Lee's  name  is  revered  North  and  South. 
and  for  unfathomable  reasons  Davis'  tre- 
mendou.=;  accomplishments  are  forgotten  by 
many. 

No  man  labored  harder  to  preserve  the 
union  than  did  Davis.  Only  when  it  became 
obvious  that  the  terrible  schism  was  Inevit- 
able did  he  consent  reluctantly  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Confederacy. 

What  a  monumental  task  confronted  him! 
He  took  the  helm  of  this  loose  confederation 
of  states  and  within  90  days  organized  It  in- 
to a  government.  He  had  to  create  or  he!p 
create  a  postal  system,  a  currency,  an  army, 
a  navy  and  a  constitution.  His  Confederacy 
had  lltle  industry,  one  powder  mUl  and  one 
rolling  mill.  Its  harbors  were  blocked  by  fed- 
erally controlled  forts.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  feats  in  history  that  he  fashioned 
out  of  it  a  fighting  unit  that  held  the  North 
at  bay  for  four  long  years  during  which  time 
victory  was  almost  In  sight  on  more  than 
one  occsislon. 

Jefferson  Davis"  memory  Is  cherished  par- 
ticularly by  residents  of  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast  because  his  last  home.  Beauvolr.  still 
stands  on  Highway  90  as  a  permanent  shrine. 
It  was  buUt  In  1850,  acquired  In  1873  by 
Sarah  Ann  Dorsey.  and  willed  by  her  to  Davis 
when  she  died  In  1879.  Thanks  to  those  who 
have  so  faithfully  preserved  It.  the  beautiful 
old  home  exists  today  exactly  as  It  was  when 
Davis  died.  Beauvolr  deserves  the  support  of 
all  Americans  who  cherish  history  and  honor 
the  great  men  of  their  nation. 

Today,  there  is  a  movement  afoot  to  add 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  roster  of 
the  National  Hall  of  Fame.  A  million  signa- 
tures are  being  collected  on  a  petition  to  that 
end.  If  the  movement  succeeds,  that  will  be 
well. 

If  It  faUs,  the  Hall  of  Fame  wUl  be  the 
poorer  for  falling  to  admit  one  who  would 
find  within  it  few  men  who  could  be  con- 
sidered his  equal. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  the  recent  past  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  variety  of  illus- 
trations of  the  quality  of  the  postal  ser- 
vice which  the  American  people  are  cur- 
rently receiving,  as  well  as  services  they 


used  to  receive  and  the  service  that  the 
new  U.S.  Postal  Service  proposes  to  give 
them.  I  have  done  this  In  an  effort  to 
advise  my  colleagues  of  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  management  of 
the  Post  Office  as  well  as  to  apprise  those 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record  of 
some  of  the  decisicwis  that  have  been 
made  by  those  in  whom  we  have  vested 
responsibility  for  postal  operations. 

The  point  is  that  despite  a  lengthy 
legislative  record  established  to  advise 
the  Ctovemors  of  the  Postal  Service,  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  beyond  any  doubt 
that  service  is  the  primary  function  of 
the  Postal  Service,  our  advise  and  coun- 
sel seems  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  I  could 
not  be  more  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  continuing  role  of  the 
Congress  in  the  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service  than  I  am  by  reviewing  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Postal  Service  in  the  past  2 
years.  The  decline  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple appears  to  be  deliberate.  I  have  just 
finished  reading  the  very  excellent  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Elmer  Cerin,  who  is  one  of 
the  handful  of  postal  experts  in  the 
United  States  and  whose  testimony  be- 
fore the  Postal  Rate  CommissicHi  I  now 
ask  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  illus- 
trates with  scientific  data  the  precise  de- 
velopment of  the  "unservlce"  that  has 
characterized  recent  Postal  Services  de- 
velopments. These  developments  are 
genuinely  antithetical  to  the  poUcy  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  which,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  Postal  Service  as  an  agency  inde- 
pendent of  the  budgetary  and  appropria- 
tions process,  must  be  followed.  The 
American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  will  not  accept  poorer 
postal  service  at  greater  costs.  The  re- 
sult of  this  folly  will  be  a  substantial 
modification,  or  the  outright  repeal,  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  United  States  of  America,  before  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  in  the  matter  of  request 
of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  for  rec- 
ommended decision  on  changes  in  rates  of 
postage  and  fees  for  postal  service,  Docket 
No.  R71-1.  Junes.  1971 1 

Direct  Tsstimo.ny  of  Elmer  Cerin, 
Washington,  DC. 

t.    BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTE 

My  name  Is  Elmer  Cerin.  I  am  an  Attorney- 
at-Law  and  a  Consultant  on  Postal  and 
Transportation  matters.  I  was  graduated  with 
a  B  S.  degree  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, M.A.  degree  from  American  Univer- 
sity, and  J.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School. 

Since  my  retirement  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice In  1968, 1  have  been  employed  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  an  Expert  Consultant 
and  Transportation  Specialist  In  the  analysis 
of  complex  railroad  cost  and  operating  stud- 
ies and  In  negotiations  with  major  railroads 
for  Increases  in  transportation  rates  and 
charges.  I  have  also  been  a  Consultant  to  the 
Postal  Service  Management  Institute  and  to 
a  number  of  consulting  companies  engaged 
on  various  postal  and  transportation  projects. 

In  the  Postal  Service  I  had  been  responsible 
for  many  studies  and  programs  on  postal 
operations,  planning,  programing,  and  cost- 
ing: transportation  cost  studies;  mechaniza- 
tion feasibility  studies:  and  evaluation  of 
financial  management  of  postal  activities.  I 
had  participated  as  chairman  or   principal 
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staff  member  on  many  major  task  forces  In- 
volving many  a8f>ect8  of  postal  management. 
I  have  appeared  as  an  expert  witness  In  rate 
proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

I  have  been  admitted  to  practice  Law  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

II  THE    QUALITY    OF    SERVICE    RENDERED    BY    THE 

POSTAL    SERVICE    FOR    FIRST    CLASS    MAIL 

a.  The  new  postal  service 

In  the  postal  policy  objectives  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,'  Congress  set  forth  a 
number  of  goals  toward  which  the  Postal 
Service  Is  to  strive.  Included  In  these  objec- 
tives are  the  following  provisions: 

"It  shall  provide  prompt,  reliable,  and 
efficient  services  to  patrons  In  all  areas  and 
shall  render  postal  services  to  all  commu- 
nities." ' 

'The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  effective  and  regular  postal 
services  to  rural  areas,  communities,  and 
small  towns  where  post  offices  are  not  self- 
sustaining."  ' 

"In  determining  all  policies  for  postal 
services,  the  Postal  Service  shall  give  the 
highest  consideration  to  the  requirement  for 
the  most  expeditious  collection,  transporta- 
tion, and  delivery  of  Important  letter  maU."« 

"In  selecting  modes  of  transportation  the 
Postal  Service  shall  give  highest  considera- 
tion to  the  prompt  and  economical  delivery 
of  all  mall  .  .  .  Modern  methods  of  trans- 
porting mail  by  containerizatlon  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  achieve  overnight  trans- 
portation to  the  destination  of  Important 
letter  mall  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation  shall 
be  a  primary  goal  of  postal  operations."' 

"In  planning  and  building  new  postal 
facilities,  the  Postal  Service  shall  empha- 
size ...  a  maximum  degree  of  convenience 
for  efficient  postal  services,  proper  access  to 
existing  and  future  air  and  surface  trans- 
portation facilities  .  .  .' 

Thus,  service  to  the  mailing  public  is  a 
paramount  consideration  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organlaiatlon  Act.  However  pressing  may  be 
the  financial  problems  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  course  of  reversing  the  deteriorating 
mall  service  Is  far  more  complex  and  difficult 
The  problems  confronting  the  Postal  Service 
In  achieving  an  efficient  and  econcwnlcal  c-p- 
eratlon,  geared  to  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  Nation,  are  well  recognized.  To 
Improve  piostiil  services  will  be  hard  and 
require  a  long  period  of  Ume.'  It  would  be 
well,  therefore,  to  determine  what  Is  the 
st.itus  of  the  service  for  preferential  mall 
that  the  Postal  Service  now  renders  to  the 
mailing  public. 

h.  Service  tests  conducted  by  the  postal 
service 

For  many  years  the  Postal  Service  has  con- 
ducted numerous  tests  on  the  service  it  per- 
forms. These  tests  included  all  categories  of 
mail,  and  measured  total  taransmlssion  time, 
from  time  of  deposit  to  time  of  delivery  to 
the  addressee.  Test  letters  and  i»arcels  were 
Introduced  at  specific  collection  or  accept- 
ance points  and  delivered  to  cooperating 
patrons  and  pyostal  employees.''  The  total 
elapsed  time  was  then  determined  from  le- 
sponses  sent  in  by  those  participating  In  the 
tests.  In  addition,  large  maUers,  on  occasion, 
have  been  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  Post- 
al Service  by  placing  inserts  In  their  regular 
mailing.  The6«  Inserts  would  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  Post  Office  Department  with  the 
date  of  receipt  noted.  But  these  tests,  while 
pinpointing  total  elapsed  time  and  thus  giv- 
ing postal  officials  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect service  inadequacies,  were  neither  statis- 
tically reliable  nor  sufficiently  comprehensive 
as  to  geographical  or  time  coverage. 

In  1967  the  Postal  Service  undertook  the 
program  otf  testing  the  fe««lbUlty  of  utUlalng 
the  probability  sampling  techniques  devel- 
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oped  for  the  Revenue  and  Cost  Analysis  Sys- 
tem. This  study  disclosed  that  sampling  live 
mall   bearing  a  postmark  could  be  used  In 
deternuning  certain  segments  of   the   total 
elapsed  time  from  deposit  to  delivery. 

Total  elapsed  time  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct segments: 

Prom  point  of  drop  to  cancellation. 

From  cancellation  to  the  time  the  mall  is 
turned  over  to  carrier  for  sequencing  to  ad- 
dressees or  to  the  clerk  for  effecting  box 
delivery,  firm  holdout,  or  general  delivery. 

From  exit  point  to  addressee. 

The  decision  was  made  that  only  segment 
2  would  be  tested  on  the  theory  that  "the 
exclusion  of  the  initial  and  final  handlings 
(segments  1  and  3)  v.ould  have  little  effect 
on  the  calendar  days  elapsing  In  the  total 
system."  "  This  live-mall  test  sj-stem  has  now 
been  reporued  for  a  three  year  period.  Postal 
Quarter  III.  Postal  Fiscal  Year  1968  (January 
13,  1968-April  5.  19C3)  through  Pjsial  Quar- 
ter II.  Postal  Fiscal  Year  1971  (October  17 
1970-Ja:niary  8.  1971). 

The  National  Service  Index  Program  is  na- 
tionwide In  scope  and  includes  559  post 
offices,  selected  by  random  sampling  tech- 
niques from  the  total  p«^t  office  population. 
Within  these  559  post  offices  there  are  some 
160.000  exit  points,  such  as  city  delivery 
routes,  rental  box  sections,  firm  holdouts, 
and  rural  delivery  routes.  The  exit  points 
and  the  sample  tests  days  are  selected  ran- 
domly by  the  computer  for  each  type  of 
route  or  mall  delivery  system.  Each  Postal 
Quarter  the  sample  size  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500  sample  points,  and  at  each 
point  every  tenth  piece  of  first-class  mall  or 
airmail,  delivered  through  that  point  over 
a  24-hour  period.  Is  selected  and  the  service 
characteristics  noted.  From  these  raw  data 
two  basic  calculations  are  developed,  namely, 
the  elapsed  time  from  day  of  cancellation 
to  the  day  the  carrier  (or  other  exist  point) 
receives  the  mall,  and  the  origin  and  desti- 
nation points  to  ascertain  the  distance 
travelled.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  the 
National  Service  Index  does  not  report  on 
the  total  elapsed  time,  from  point  of  drop 
to  ultimate  delivery.  It  does  present  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  p>06tal  performance  of 
the  time  span  for  the  Important  mail  han- 
dling segment  that  Includes  processing  and 
transportation. 

As  noted  above,  the  postal  policy  enunci- 
ated in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  specifi- 
cally states  that  prlnmry  consideration  should 
be  given  to  "the  most  expeditious  collection, 
transportation,  and  delivery  of  Important 
letter  mall"  and  that  methods  should  be  de- 
signed "to  achieve  overnight  transportation 
to  the  destination  of  Important  letter  mail  to 
all  parts  of  the  Nation."  The  National  Service 
Index  Is  available  to  determine  how  well  the 
Postal  Service  has  performed,  during  the  past 
three  years,  in  achieving  these  goals.  Even 
without  Congressional  mandate,  expeditious 
handling  and  delivery  have  always  been 
underlying  objectives  of  the  Postal  Service.'" 
For  example.  In  1958  the  aim  of  the  Postal 
Service  was  expressed  In  the  follovring  terms: 
"Move  Today's  Mail  Today  In  a  Businesslike 
Way."  "  Indeed,  for  many  years  the  overnight 
delivery  of  the  first-class  mall  has  been  one 
of  the  primary  woals  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment." 

That  the  Postal  Service  is  not  meeting 
its  service  target  as  far  as  preferential  mall 
Is  concerned  is  evident  from  a  review  of  the 
National  Service  Index  reports.  Indeed,  the 
"premium  service"  is  not  only  not  Improving 
but  is  actually  further  deteriorating,  there- 
by causing  a  retrogression  In  the  goal  of  over- 
night delivery  of  first-class  mall.  In  addition, 
postal  difficulties  with  the  handling  of 
parcels  and  other  bulk  maU  hav«  been  greater 
than  ever." 
c.  Analysis  of  the  quality  of  postal  services 

While  the  National  Service  Index  only  re- 
ports on  the  elapsed  time  between  cancella- 
tion and  mall  transfer  to  carrier  or  clerk  for 


sequencing  and  distribution  preliminary  to 
effecting  delivery  and  Is  limited  to  first-class 
mall  and  alrmaU  (fourth  class  mail  was 
added  in  Postal  Quarter  I,  Postal  Fiscal  Year 
1971),  It  does  present  a  usable  indicator  of 
the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the  Postal 
Service  In  the  handling  of  preferential  mall. 
Table  1  sets  forth,  for  the  period  PQ  I.  PFY 
1967  through  PQ  II,  PFY  1971,  the  average 
days  required  to  handle  mall  from  the  time 
of  cancellation  to  the  time  the  mail  is 
handed  over  to  the  carrier  or  other  exit 
point.  Whereas  the  elapsed  time  for  airmail 
Increased  by  16%.  first-class  mail  handling 
operations  have  required  over  40 'c  addition- 
al processing  time,  despite  the  introduction 
of  considerable  quantities  of  letter  sorting 
machines,  facer-cancellers,  edger-stackers, 
and  other  fixed  and  non-fixed  equipment 
during  these  four  years.'* 

That  the  letter  mall  processing  time  Is 
constantly  increasing  is  clearly  evident  from 
the  data  In  Table  1. 

TABLE    l.-AVERAGE    DAYS    TO    HANDLE    PREFERENTIAL 
MAIL  (SEGMENT  2  ONLY) 


Postal  quarter 


Isl-class  mall 


Aitmail 


PQ  I,  PFY  1967.  . 
PQ  III,  PFY  1968. 
PQ  II,  PFY  1969  . 
PQ  III,  PFY  1969. 
PQ  IV,  PFY  1969.. 
PQ  I,  PFY  1970... 
PQ  II,  PFY  1970.- 
PQIII,  PFY  1970. 
PQ  IV,  PFY  1970.. 
PQI,  PFY  1971... 
PQII,  PFY  1971.. 


1.40 

(') 

1.49 

2.09 

1.63 

2.21 

LM 

2.06 

1.44 

2.03 

1.60 

2.13 

1.77 

2.29 

1.74 

2  27 

1.73 

2.15 

1,78 

2.24 

1.97 

2.43 

■  Not  ivailabi*. 

Source:  National  Service  Index,  Finance  and  Administration 
Department,  Post  Office  Oepartmeit  table  5  (various  dates) 
Data  tof  PQ  I,  PFY  1967  den\«d  from  "Towards  Postal  Encel- 
lence,"  op,  cit.  annex  vol.  Ill,  pp.  2-4b. 

Converting  the  available  processing  time 
for  the  reported  periods  to  a  single  linear 
expression  yields  the  following  least  squares 
equation:  Y  =  1.287-|-0.0291X.  This  signifies 
that  there  has  been  a  constant  Increase  In 
the  handling  time  and  that  this  Increase,  on 
an  annual  basis,  presently  sunounts  to  al- 
most three  hours  per  day.  Evidently,  unless 
this  trend  is  reversed  the  handling  time  for 
first-class  maU  will  alone  require  two  days, 
SIS  It  almost  does  for  PQ  II,  PFY  1971,  the 
last  reported  period.  The  effect,  manifestly. 
Is  to  lengthen  total  transmission  time.  Whlie 
the  policy  of  "next  day"  delivery  may  be 
paramount  in  Congressional  objectives  and 
In  the  minds  of  postal  officials  and  the  mail- 
ing public.  It  Is  becoming  less  and  less  real- 
istic under  present  operating  conditions. 
To  accomplish  "next  day"  delivery  for  a  slg- 
nficant  piortlon  of  first-class  mall,  postal 
operations  will  need  to  be  profoundly 
changed.  The  time  for  superficial  adjust- 
ments and  grandiose  programs  Is  past;  what 
Is  evidently  needed  Is  better  management  of 
postal  operations  which  would  result  In  a 
substantial  Increase  In  productivity.  In  addi- 
tion, service  would  be  significantly  Improved 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  by-passing  large 
metropolitan  areas  with  their  numerous  and 
costly  delays  and  bottle-necks. 

While  national  Increases  In  elapsed  time 
may  measure  overall  performance,  a  more 
precise  comparison  Is  available  In  relating 
the  time  required  to  handle  first-class  let- 
ters between  paired  cities.  The  National 
Service  Index  reports  on  the  following  ten 
major  post  offices  as  origin  and  destination 
points: 

New  York  Baltimore 

Chicago  Houston 

Los  Angeles  Cleveland 

Philadelphia  Washington 

Detroit  £•-  bouls 

The  average  number  of  days  to  handle 
first-class  letters  between  these  ten  cities 
are  reported  In  Table  2  for  PQ  IH,  PFY  1968, 
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and  PQ  II,  PFY  1911.  Since  the  volume  of 
firat-class  letter  mall  between  these  cities 
Is  not  available  in  published  reports,  an 
unweighted  average  has  been  uAed  for  de- 
tern^ning  elapeed  time  in  each  of  the  two 
periods  selected.  Theae  averages  are  as 
follows : 

TABLE  2.-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  TO  HANDLE  IST- 
CLASS  LETTER  MAIL 


(SEGMENT  2  ONLY) 

post  office 

Number  of  days 

required 

Destination 

PQ  III. 
PFY  1968 

PQII. 
PFY  1971 

NewYofk      

2.1 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
2.2 
2.3 
2.3 
2.0 
2.3 

2.8 

Chicago       

2.5 

Los  Angeles    ... 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Baltimore    

2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.* 

Houston 

Claveiaad    

Wasftington 

St.  Louis       

2.4 
3.1 
2.4 
2.7 

Total 

2.1 

2.7 

Source:  National  Service  Index,  Finance  and  Administration 
Department  Post  Office  Department,  table  13. 

Thus,  between  PQ  m,  PFY  1988,  and  PQ 
n,  PFY  1971,  a  period  of  three  years,  the 
handling  of  letter  mall  between  the  princi- 
pal offices  required  0.6  additional  days,  or 
an  increase  of  over  28  To  In  handling  time. 
Not  only  haa  there  been  a  substantial  In- 
crement In  letter  mall  handling  time,  but 
these  data  establish  another  fact,  namely, 
that  the  service  given  to  flrst-claas  mall  Is 
markedly  poorer  between  these  ten  major 
cities  than  the  service  rendered  for  other 
non-local  letter  mall.  As  noted  in  Table  3, 
the  average  letter  handling  time  between 
major  cities  amounted  to  2.7  days.  Since  the 
national  non-loc&l  letters  required  2.2  days 
for  processing  and  transportation,  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  excluding  the  major  cities, 
needed  only  2.0  days.  Thus,  service  between 
smaller  cities  is  better  than  the  service  be- 
tween the  major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  National  Service  Index  also  reports 
the  percentage  of  first-class  mall  and  alr- 
maU  that  la  "delivered"  within  a  apeclfled 
number  of  days.  Table  3  sets  forth  these  per- 
centages for  the  InlUal  period  and  for  the 
last  available  report.  For  both  first-class 
mail  and  airmail,  the  increase  in  elapsed 
time  is  reflected  in  a  declining  percentage 
of  the  respective  types  of  mall  making  first, 
second,  and  third  day  delivery.  Although  the 
decline  In  airmail  has  been  smaller,  the  loss 
In  service  for  first-class  mall  has  been  sub- 
stantial. 

TABLE  3.-PERCENTAGE  OF  MAIL  DELIVERED  WITHIN 
SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  (SEGMENT  2  ONLY) 

|ln  percanti 


PG  II 

,  PFY 
1968 

f^J  II.  PFY 
1971 

All  1st  clan: 

Iday 

64  0 
87  7 
97.7 
99  3 
99.7 

26.0 
75  8 
94.2 
93.5 
99  5 

49  8 

2day»     

74  3 

3  days     

88  8 

4  days     

94  9 

5  days      

97  5 

All  airmeri: 

Iday       

20  3 

2  days      

65  3 

3day$     

g7  1 

4day$      

9i  2 

Sdays      

97  1 

Source-  National  Servica  Index,  table 
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The  Postal  Service  has  recently  instituted 
a  program  to  Improve  airmail  service."  The 
Postmaster  General  stated  that  this  was  "the 
first  of  several  major,  definitive  plans  .  .  . 
for  comprehensive  service  improvements." 
The  mailing  public  would  indeed  be  grateful 
to  the  Poetal  Service  If  95%  of  airmail  de- 
posited by  4  pjn.  received  next-day  delivery 
within  600  miles  and  second-day  delivery  to 
most  of  the  major  cities  within  the  Conti- 
nental United  States.  This  is  the  level  of  air- 
mail service  that  had  been  In  effect  ten  or 
more  years  ago.  While  the  recognition  of  the 
declining  airmail  service  and  the  insnitution 
of  a  program  to  halt  the  deterioration  are 
sincerely  appreciated.  It  must,  nevertheless, 
be  noted  that  in  1968  the  Postmaister  Gen- 
eral noted  in  his  Annual  Report  that  more 
than  90%  of  first  class  mall  was  then  being 
delivered  within  two  days." 

However  praiseworthy  may  be  the  efforts 
in  behalf  of  airmail,  the  central  problem  is 
more  than  50  billion  pieces  of  first-class  mall. 
As  Table  3  demonstrates,  first-class  mall 
has  suffered  a  far  greater  service  deteriora- 
tion than  has  airmail.  The  Postol  Service 
should.  In  these  proceedings,  be  requested  to 
submit  Its  program  to  improve  the  service  for 
first-class  mall. 

d.   Special   programs   to  improve  postal 
operations 

The  Postal  Service  has  instituted  a  num- 
ber of  programs  which  were  designed  to 
Improve  postal  operations  and.  thus,  restore 
the  service  that  had  previously  been  in  ef- 
fect. In  Aprtl  1968,  Programed  DUtrlbution 
of  Outgoing  First-Class  Mall,  presently  en- 
titled Managed  MaU  Processing,  was  installed 
in  New  York  and  In  November  1968  the  pro- 
gram was  extended  to  Chicago."  This  proj- 
ect was  first  undertaUten  as  a  test  and  then 
as  an  organizing  program  to  assist  in  obtain- 
ing Improved  use  of  mechanization  and  work- 
space as  well  as  In  the  better  allocation  and 
assignment  of  manpower.  Ostensibly,  this 
program  should  have  resulted  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  elapsed  time  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
other  large  offices,  on  the  other.  A  review  of 
the  National  Service  Index,  however,  reveals 
that  a  comparison  of  the  elapsed  time  be- 
fore the  program  was  Initiated  and  for  the 
latest  available  Postal  Quarter  esUbllshes 
that  the  handling  time  has  Increased  by  23  % 
for  letter  mall  originating  in  New  York,  and 
by  27%  for  Chicago.  Despite  this  deteriora- 
tion in  service,  the  Managed  Mail  Processing 
program  has  now  been  extended  to  other 
major  metropolitan  areas.  Using  PQ  m,  PFY 
1968,  as  the  base  point  for  all  ten  major 
offices  identified  in  the  National  Service  In- 
dex and  comparing  the  letter  maU  handling 
time  reported  for  the  last  available  period 
PQ  n,  PFY  1971,  Table  4  gives  the  elapsed 
days  and  precentage  of  increase.  Thus,  a  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  heralded  as  the  mech- 
anism for  making  better  use  of  manpower 
facilities,  and  equipment,  has  resulted  in 
increasing  mall  handling  time  by  some  28% 
for  outgoing  letter  maU  originating  and  des- 
tined for  the  ten  major  poet  offices.  As  to 
whether  this  program  has  reduced  postal 
costs,  no  conclusion  can  be  reached  in  the 
absence  of  published  cost  analysU  studies. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  Managed  MaU 
Processing  has  played  a  substantial  role  In 
the  further  deterioration  of  the  mail  service. 
The  Postal  Service  is,  thus,  seeking  to  raise 
first-class  mall  rates  by  33 ' ,  %  and  yet  pro- 
vide a  level  of  service  that  is  steadily  de- 
clining. 

Furthermore,  under  the  mechanization 
and  modernization  program,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  been  engaged  for  the  past  16  years  in 
testing  and  installing  processing  procedures 
and  equipment  designed  to  accelerate  the 
handling  of  letter  mall.  For  example,  with 
public  cooperation  the  level  of  the   use  of 


the  ZIP  Code  on  letter  mail  has  reached  the 
point  where  many  of  the  lauger  postal  facili- 
ties have  converted  a  significant  portion  of 
their  letter  mall  processing  from  memorized 
scheme  to  distribution  by  ZIP  Code.  A  com- 
panion development  converted  a  large  num- 
ber of  letter  sorting  machines  from  manual 
to  high-speed  ZIP  Code  distribution  using 
optical  character  readers  or  ZIP  Code  key- 
boards." Nevertheless,  these  develc^ments 
have,  thus  far,  not  been  able  to  overcome  the 
other  factors  making  for  a  continuing  in- 
crease In  overall  processing  time  and  for  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  service.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice, evidently,  needs  to  determine  what  are 
the  underlying  causes  for  the  added  mall 
processing  time  and  institute  the  necessary 
corrective  measures,  whether  they  are  Im- 
proved productivity,  more  effective  manage- 
ment and  supervision,  or  better  mechaniza- 
tion, or  all  three. 

TABLE  4. -LETTER  MAIL  HANDLING  TIME  -10  MAJOR  POST 
OFFICES  AS  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION  OFFICES 


Origin  destination 
ofhce 


PQIII,  PQII, 

PFY1968       PFY  f97!       Percentage 
(days)  (days)      of  increase 


New  York 

Chicago 

Los  Angelas 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

Houston 

Cleveland 

Washington.. 
St.  Louis.  . 
Average,  10  officts. 


2.2 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 

u 

2.3 
1.9 
1.8 
2.1 
2.1 


2.7 

23 

2.« 

27 

3.1 

a 

2.7 

29 

2.6 

30 

2.3 

15 

2.1  .... 

2.5 

32 

2.8 

56 

2.8 

33 

2.7 

29 

'  Excluded,  too  lew  observations;  not  statistically  reliable. 
Source:  National  Service  Index,  table  13. 

e.  Total  elapsed  time  of  postal  services 
The  original  assumption  of  the  National 
Service  Index  was  that  measuring  processing 
time,  that  is,  segment  2,  would  suffice  as  a 
standard  for  determining  the  quality  of  mail 
service.  The  inference  was  that  the  inclusion 
or  exclusion  of  collection  time  (segment  1) 
and  delivery  time  (segment  3)  would  have 
little  influence  or  effect  on  total  transmis- 
sion time  since  these  iterations  were  more 
or  leas  standard."  However,  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  National  Service  Index  in 
PQ  rn,  PFY  1968,  both  collection  and  de- 
livery services  have  undergone  fundamental 
and  overriding  changes.  The  number  of  both 
full  time  and  part  time  collection  routes,  for 
example,  has  declined  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  used  in  the  collection  service 
has  been  reduced  substantially,  as  Table  5 
demonstrates. 

TABLE  5.-C0LLECTI0N  ROUTES 


Percent 

Average 
number 

change 

from 

Fiacal 

Full-time 

Part-time 

o<  hours 

fiscal  yaar 
1968 

yaar 

rotitas 

routes 

daily 

1968 

1314 

12,094 

35,693 

1969 

1170 

10.667 

33. 516 

-6.10 

1970 

1117 

9,»S 

27,762 

-22.22 

Source:  Annual  Report  ol  the  Postmaster  General,  table  404. 

This  cutback  in  service  has  occtirred  even 
though  the  mail  volume,  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies and  businesses  served,  and  the  number 
of  possible  deliveries  continue  to  Increase." 
Specifically,  for  FY  1971  the  Postel  Service 
had  estimated  that  mall  voltmie  would  in- 
crease 2.4%  and  that  1.3  million  families, 
50.000  businesses,  and  276,000  rural  families 
would  l)e  added  to  the  list  of  postal  patrons. 
As  far  as  city  delivery  service  Is  concerned, 
possible  city  deliveries  would  b«  Increased  by 
2.2%  and  the  area  served  by  4.0%.*  Despite 
these   additional   demands   for  service,   the 
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Pa^^;s°?ecreTa^dThe"n'uSLrort^S       ^^es  ^rhe'^^u^Vy%\u^^'-«h°LS^      -quaUtyc  service  formerly  in  effect.  On. 
to  busmess  areas  reduced,  as  Table  6  sets       been  curtailed  or  entirely  eltolSS!^  veS^i?  .^'^'^y^SJ.  ^  ^""^^^J^^** 

TABLE  6.-BUSINESS  ROUTES  ^1?*"''^  ?*  ^^*^^raae  and  other  seasooal 

*T!!^  **'^  ^^^'^^  *<**!  almost  6  blUlon 

7_-  -—  - .  pieces  of  mail  annusOly.  TtHa  is  anotiier  In- 

llai l^ strips  Total  •*»'^<»  <^  tb*  weakening  of  the  benefltTthat 

"■  " rr;  Sf!    '^^""  *"*"•  "  *  premium  service,  had 

Fulltime    Part  time    Fulltime    Part  time    Fulltime    Part  lime    Full  Ume    Part  time  routes  °««n  receiving. 

,     ,  "  " ■*■  foetal  RegulaUons  on  Distribution  of 

'^'«»'i'|»':  rii-st  Class  M*ll 

1969;::::.;::::. :::.:;.;;::: |'^      m     *\^      ^^     6."?      a?      7,244      i" the oid Poatai M*nuai,  which h«d been 

"™ 529 155         !;)«  Jf)         11?,  4«         Im  ^  till      anH  ^'''l^'^f    ^"^^   '°'   P«^    regula^ 

; '  '^         '•'^'     and    guidelines    for     many    years/  Section 

source;  Data  furnished  by  the  Derations  Department,  Post  Office  Department.  ~       S^f u^cSJ^SS  ^  'S^be'""'''''""*"' 

number  of  trips  on  business  routes   but  the      ^w^  tr.   »r^«^H  T?"  ^  oancellatlon.  In  the  new  Postal  Service  Man- 

rrli-iKec^.-^nd-r^'— -      t^He^HiMH^H  ^      o^^^p^^.^o^nV --^3- - 

quency  of  business  delivery  routes,  the  m-  au^  to  eff^t  de^t5^  or^f    \  "**^'  'f,"  fn^f^"",?.  ^ifH*  «'^'^"J«  ^^  ^^  modified, 

evitable  effect  must  necessa^Uy  h^e  been  to  L^l  m  of!S™»i,   t^  ^l  S^IlS^**^"^''  ^iJ"*\-^*^  '^'^"*'-  ^^^°^  333.322b 

have  increased  the  elapsed  time  forl^Uec^  "alTy    l^rSv^T^l^e  T^^/ll''*^-  ^tZ'.lf^^  that  first -dass  mall  had  to  be  dls- 

tlcn   service    (segment    1)    and   for  delivery  stxauis    Stf  fn^r^U^.    ^           '^  demon-  trlbutod   Immediately  upon  arrlvail.  m   the 

service    (segment  3),  the  amount  of  wS  n^^d  d^i^  thT^ t^""    most   pro-  new  Postal   Service  Manual   this   important 

cannot    be    precisely    ascertained   stoce    the  ^tS^thl  r  J^rd*nr*LJ^>,  ^?  ^'"*«^°  ***  ffq^l^^ent  has  been  eliminated  and  ^nSec- 

™"5^£SHFt^  sSErSSS  ~^'~-^".-.-.r„r 
:r£«r3€i":£=^:  E^7£«'H?r:«Tv  ~^~^^^^^ 

in  the  computation  of  totel  elapsed  service      thrQuff\!^.  ,.??!-lLJ!^     .  *f"°    °'    °"°*      ""*  *^*  dlstrlbuUon  of  incoming  maU  to 

,    r.,u       .  *^*  average  days  to  deliver  first-class  mall  delivery  trip  and  permit  o«Tl«rL  .?.^ 

/.    Other   factors    involving    first-class    mail  (segment  2  only)  has  Increased  from  1  44  days  on  schedule  "                                         ^  ***P*" 

'^vice  to  1.97  days   an  In^^Mse  of  87%  in  delivery  As  a  result  of  tUls  new  dl»tribuUon  stand- 

I.  Need  for  Efficient  Service— statements  of  V^l  .-,?^i^.*°  *^  ^**"-  S<»nethlng  more  »«1,  the  processing  and  delivery  of  porUon* 

Postal  Officials  den«v  r^'JI^?^  ^^°°''°**?'''^   ^   *^'-  °^   «"* -class    maU   have   been   delay^.   P^ 

postal  officials  that  service  must  b^^" v^^  improvement.  ^  not  worked  until  tour  2  (daylight  ho(^) 
especially  that  given  to  preferential  ^aau'  2-  Mailing  of  Metered  Mall  o^h«/oUowUig  day,  with  the  result  that  this 
postal  data  as  reported  in  the  National  Serv-  ^  Poetmwters  In  a  number  of  large  offices  x^JT^J^^^  preferential  maU  Is  de- 
ice  Index  disclose  that  the  service  for  first-  ^^*  «w«ntly  Issued  new  InstructloM  on  the  delivery  by  at  least  one  day. 
class  mail  continues  to  deteriorate.  Poetmas-  •<5<*Pt»nce  of  metered  maU.  The  following  *•  Cutback  in  Flrst-Claas-by-Alr-Mall 
ter  General  Winton  M.  Blount,  testifying  on  i^r«etl<m  was  delivered  to  business  maUers  Several  months  ago  on  the  nn»t«»t  t^ 
March  23,  1971  before  the  House  Subcom-  "^  ^«  postmaster  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  "ve  transpotratlon  o^ts  the  Ftaa^tl^ 
T^:::^^^'"'..^  '^  P****"  appropriations  ^,^-  ,  ,.  ^^  0«ier«I  oiSer«l  that  thS'  telcSST-S 
suted  that:  ...  better  and  more  efficient  ^  iP"**'  regulations  require  meter  mall  Program  be  curtailed  by  limiting  JCM  kirnri 
service  to  the  American  people  must  be  a  '^^f  .^^  «*»*•  «'  malUng  mutt  be  de-  to  distances  In  excess  of  760  miles  The  effect 
major  concern  of  the  new  Postal  Service."  SP!^  ^  *  ""'^  <*"*•  ^  **»•  buUdlng  or  of  this  order  was  to  return  f ornSiT  sirUfS 

While  recognition  of  the  continuing  de-  ■¥"•«  f<>"«ctioi»  bo*  before  the  last  collection  fl"t-<5l«M»  mall  for  the  28O-760  mile  ae«MtS 

terioration  In  the  quality  of  service  Is  com-  P'*^*  '^^:}^  pr«P«d  after  the  last  ool-  to  surface  tranapotratlon.  With  the  i^tlm 

mendable,  what  is  sought  is  actual  Improve-  '*<^"o'i  «iu«t  bear  the  next  day's  date."  In    available   puaenger   train   s^vtoTthta 

ment  by  positive  action.                         *^  _^  Meter  maU  Improperly  prepared  will  be  meant  a  long  ov«M^i«^trock^rat^ 

But  the  same  recognition  of  the  need  to  "ii?^!^.,![i??  JLnstouctlons  to  enclose  in  a  *nd  a  farther  lnci«Me  In  the  eUiSid  time 

improve  service  appeared  In  the  testimony  I.!^  *  »    *^.  ''••'^^  *&•  correct  date  In  'or  the  deUvery  of  Important  le^  m^ 

and  speeches  of  prior  Postmasters  Qeneral.  "*  vl^f-  ,  Recently  some  of  the  longer  FCM  segment^ 

For  example,  when  the  Congress  In  1967  was  Very  truly  yours.  that  had  been  terminated  were  i«t^^ 

considering  raising  the  rate  of  first-class  let-  ^'^  ^  ^  ^»".  *'"t  the  entire  FCM  program,  that  had  bera 

ter  mall  from  6  to  «  cents  per  ounce.  Poet-  b„  _»..»       .^  ^                     Postmaster.  fimctlonlng  for  over  a   deotde   with   mod 

%n'ctsr„''r^s',.°„^"rr;  i^'^-^^-'^sr^'^;;  ~4iJis?.?^r""°"""^ 
i£irv^.'r^rcs.~^iH  ^iPi^xrsssr.^^  ££sS^iSsrsr.ssii"; 

discontented  with  p^nt  servtoswluL  S^*"  ^'^^  "*^*«»  t^  «^  »dded  1  rur^  for  P"n>orted  document  entitled  "Flve-Tear 
talnly  resent  pa^'^SSer  «[^^nl«  1^;  ^ZS^ST"'  ,*^^!^^  •"J*"*'  ^  •*"'  ^^S'^fK**"* ,''"'  ^'^  *'^"  "  *^ 
lead  to  improved  p^^perattoL-^  ^      fi^  'i^tl  ^  •^•*'tt°«  deUvery.  THe  prob-     tj^^*^^*  planned   operations   for   the 

^'-..nrii'sHAssrr^j  s^j'jLrs.^^sr.-c-rrc  sp^^s-uTis-?;^ 
p■™T.r^^^■•r^,J.•«-  -.--.r^r^,^^^  =~H™«lFr 

»  not  realistic  to  try  to  pass  a  bill  to  8  c^nts      '•tenUon  period  for  ttie  malnt^ce  of  the     resu^m  Imp^^S^ST^h^^  PO«lbly 

for  first  class  ••»  forwarding  prlvllesee  aooorded  tn  nr^fmJIri       ,„.ri  I._ZJZr  ..  ***•  '"*''*  *■  the  area 

tlalmaUfronr2v^toT^2^.^f^^"      P^*^  P'^'*"*^  and  producUon  standards,  on 
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7.  Elimination  of  ABCD  Program 
While  the  ABCD  Program  was  available, 
lett«r  mall  deposited  before  11  a.m.  was  col- 
lected, processed,  and  delivered  on  the  sajxie 
day  In  the  business  area.  This  program  was 
of  definite  benefit  to  the  business  commu- 
nity. Although  this  program  may  have  en- 
tailed some  additional  costs.  It  nevertheless 
provided  a  useful  and  essential  service,  and 
It  reduced  the  late  afternoon  peak.  But  the 
policy  of  reducing  business  delivery  trips 
from  3  to  2  per  day  necessitated  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  ABCD  Program,  since  the  mall 
generated  under  this  program  was  delivered 
on  the  3rd  trip.  Thus,  the  ellmlnaton  of  the 
ABCD  Program  impaired  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice formerly  rendered  to  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  mailing  public. 

8.  Potential  ESect  on  Flrst-Class  Mall  of  the 
New  Airmail  Service  Standards 
As  noted  above,*'  the  Postmaster  General 
has  announced  a  program  to  accelerate  air- 
mail service.  Ihe  immediate  result  of  this 
effort  must  be  some  deterioration  In  service 
for  first-class  mail.  For  example,  the  Postal 
Service  has  had  to  convert,  in  some  instances, 
one  of  the  two  street  collection  boxes  to  an 
airmail  box  so  that  such  mall  deposited  in 
the  airmail  box  could  be  separately  collected 
and  trucked  to  the  airmail  section  of  the 
post  office  or  to  the  airport  mall  facility  for 
processing  and  dispatch.  By  this  conversion, 
the  patron  separation  Into  local  and  non- 
local boxes  was  necessarily  eliminated.  While 
the  program  to  improve  airmail  service  Is 
praiseworthy,  the  effect  on  first-class  mall 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  combining  of 
local  and  non-local  mall  results  In  additional 
culling  an>d  distribution  time,  thus  increas- 
ing the  total  elapsed  delivery  time.  This 
iirl.ses  from  the  fact  that  patron-sepsirated 
local  mall  would  by-pass  the  culling  and  out- 
going distribution  operations  and  be  sent 
directly  for  processing  to  the  "incoming  city" 
side  for  immediate  distribution  and  delivery. 
This  patron  separation  made  It  possible  for 
some  post  offices  to  deliver  city  and  nearby 
mall  on  the  next  day  with  a  hlgjh  degree  ojt 
regularity;  under  the  new  procedures  that 
possibility  Is  made  more  difficult.  Thus,  a 
commendable  effort  In  behalf  of  one  class  of 
mall  to  Improve  service  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult In  the  deterioration  of  the  already  In- 
ferior service  rendered  to  first-class  mall. 
eepeclnMy  the  local  segment  of  this  mall. 

9.  Collection  Service 

As  noted  In  Table  5.  above.  In  the  three 
years.  FY  1968-FY  1970,  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  daily  used  In  the  collection 
service  had  declined  from  35,693  to  27,762, 
or  a  reduction  of  22.22%.  During  FY  1971 
the  trend  In  the  curtailment  of  the  num- 
ber of  collection  trips,  in  both  business  and 
residential  areas,  has  been  fiu-ther  accel- 
erated. For  example,  where  formerly  resi- 
dential boxes  were  tapped  four  times  dally 
at  approximately  8:30  a.m..  2:30  pjn.,  5:00 
p.m..  and  8:30  p.m.,  the  Initial  modification 
eliminated  the  evening  pick-up  at  8:30  pjn.. 
and  recently  a  further  "schedule"  adjust- 
ment reduced  the  two  afternoon  collection 
trips  and  Instituted  a  12:00  noon  pick-up. 
Thus,  mall  deposited  after  the  12:15  p.m. 
collection  remains  In  the  collection  box  Tor 
a  period  of  up  to  IT  hours.  The  alternative  is 
to  walk  several  blocks  away  to  another  col- 
lection box  which  baa  a  4:00  p.m.  pick-up 
or  one-half  mile  to  an  "arterial"  box  with  a 
fl:00  p.m.  pick-up.  No  evening  collection  now 
exists  eltlier  In  the  buslnesa  or  residential 
areas.  It  Is  now  necessary  to  dellyer  mail- 
that  waa  formerly  deposited  in  the  street 
collection  boxes — to  the  main  post  office  to 
obtain  same  day  dispatch  because  of  the 
elimination  of  late  evening  pick-up. 

The  obvious  effect  of  this  drastic  collection 
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retrenchment  program,  of  which  first-class 
mall  Is  the  principal  victim,  is  to  lengthen 
the  time  between  mall  deposit  and  ultimate 
delivery.  First-class  mail  that  was  deposited, 
cDllected,  processed,  and  dispatched  the  same 
day  would  normally  be  dellevered  one  day 
earlier  than  the  current  postal  practices 
would  permit  for  mall  deposited  after  the 
early  afternoon  pick-up.  Moreover,  for  years 
under  the  post  office-sponsored  mall  early 
program  the  critical  cutoff  was  5:00  p.m., 
and  now  even  that  has  been  advanced  by 
some  4  hours.  Thus,  flrst-class  mailers  are 
being  petitioned  to  pay  an  additional  $1.2 
billion  in  postal  revenues  in  FY  1972  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  accept  sharp  cutbacks  In 
service.  For  flrst-class  mail,  service  is  an 
Important  element  and  is  the  keystone  issue, 
equal  to,  if  not  more  Important  than,  the 
jxjstal  rate  levied.  The  downgrading  of  the 
collection  service  Is  only  Indicative  of  the 
decay  that  has  permeated  the  entire  postal 
services  for  flrst-class  mall  and  other  classes. 

10.  Tour  of  Washington,  DC.  Post  Office. 
April  26,  1971 

Together  with  several  other  Intervenor  rep- 
resentatives and  a  staff  member  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  this  Intervenor  visited  the 
Washington,  DC.  post  office  on  April  26.  1971, 
beginning  at  6:00  a.m.  We  were  Informed  by 
the  tour  superlntendant  and  his  staff  that  In- 
coming mall  was  being  distributed  manually, 
not  by  means  of  letter  sorter  machines,  which 
are  used  only  on  outgoing  letter  mall.  Dur- 
ing our  visit  we  were  Informed  that  mall  re- 
ceived by  airlift  under  the  Managed  Mall 
Processing  Program  from  distant  offices  after 
6:00  p.m.  the  previous  evening  was  being  dis- 
tributed that  morning.  None  of  this  mall 
destined  for  residential  delivery  would  reach 
the  addressees  before  the  following  day  and 
a  small  portion,  no  more  than  25  ""r.  would 
pKJSsibly  be  delivered  that  day  to  businesses 
and  lock  boxes.  Thus,  most  of  the  flrst-class 
mall  received  the  previous  evening  would 
not  be  delivered  before  the  second  day  after 
receipt.  Another  check  revealed  that  Wash- 
ington city  maU  with  a  April  23  (Friday) 
and  April  24  (Saturday)  postmark  was  being 
worked  on  tour  2,  sine*  distribution  is  re- 
duced over  the  weekend.  Thus,  local  Wash- 
ington mall  with  a  Friday  or  Saturday  post- 
mark will,  for  most  of  the  locally  originating 
mall,  not  be  delivered  before  the  following 
Tuesday.  This  clearly  demonstrates  that  in- 
ternal postal  practices  have  resulted  in  delay 
to  mall  prooesalng  and  delivery.  Obviously, 
next  day  delivery,  the  standard  for  many 
years,  cannot  be  accomplished  under  these 
new  operating  methods  of  mall  processing. 

11.  Net  Effect  of  Recent  Operating  Changes 
on  Service 

Although  the  present  and  prior  Postal  Ad- 
ministrations have  recognized  the  need  to 
maintain  the  highest  level  of  service  for 
preferential  mall,  the  so-called  'premium 
service"  has  continuously  deteriorated  The 
actions  taken  during  the  last  two  years  have 
particularly  had  the  greatest  Impact  on  the 
service  rendered  to  preferential  mail.  Aa 
measured  by  the  National  Service  Index, 
service  suffered  Its  greatest  deterioration 
during  this  period.  Moreover,  the  elapsed  time 
data  for  the  last  reported  period.  PQ  II,  PPY 
1971.  showed  the  highest  loss  In  service  for 
flrst-class  mall  and  airmail  since  the  Postal 
Service  Initiated  the  present  system. 
g.  Conclusion  on  quality  of  serTjce  for  first- 
class  mail 

The  foregoing  analysis  demonstrates  that 
the  transmission  time.  .=^lnce  the  initiation 
of  the  National  Service  Index,  has  increased 
substantially.  While  no  amount  of  time.  In 
terms  of  calendar  days,  can  be  deduced  from 
existing  postal  reports.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
estimate  that  within  the  last  three  years 
the  total  elapsed  time  from  deposit  of  flrst- 


class  moll  to  delivery  has  Increased  by  at 
least  one  day — 0  6  days  for  mall  handling 
(Segment  2)  and  0.4  for  collection  and  de- 
livery services  (segments  1  and  3).  Since 
transmission  time  Is  probably  the  single 
most  Important  element  of  the  mall  serv- 
ice." further  deterioration  In  an  already  in- 
adequate collection,  processing,  and  deliv- 
ery schedule  should  be  a  primary  and  criti- 
cal concern  to  both  postal  officials  and  pa- 
trons. The  National  Service  Index  merely 
points  out  the  service  changes  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  quality  of  service  being  rendered, 
both  the  improvaments  and  deteriorations. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  postaJ  officials 
to  correct  obvious  Inadequacies  In  the  service 
by  reversing  the  unsatisfactory  trend  In  mall 
processing  time,  and  by  instituting  Improved 
collection  and  delivery  services  in  order  to 
maintain  the  high  standards  for  which  the 
Postal  Service  had  formerly  been  distin- 
guished. Anything  less  spells  the  continua- 
tion of  a  deteriorating  Postal  Service.  If  the 
changes  In  postal  rates  and  fees  sought  by 
the  Postal  Service  for  first-class  mall  are  to 
be  recommended  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, included  In  the  recommended  decision 
should  be  the  specific  requirements  for  a 
much  higher  level  and  quality  of  service  for 
first-class  mail  patrons.  Such  level  and  qual- 
ity of  service  should  at  least  equal  that  in 
effect  ten  years  ago. 

III.    POSTAI,    PRODUCTIVITT 

a    Introduction 

Since  approximately  80''  **  of  total  pc>stal 
ct)sts  are  directly  traceable  to  postal  wages 
and  salaries,  the  productivity  of  postal  of- 
ficials and  employees,  both  at  Headquarters 
and  in  the  field,  becomes  a  key  Indicator 
in  determining  how  well  the  Postal  Estab- 
lishment is  being  managed  An  analysis  of 
postal  productivity,  thus,  is  a  paramount 
consideration  in  tracing  the  cost  and  serv- 
ice changes  that  are  and  have  taken  place. 
In  short,  the  health  and  performance  of 
the  Postal  Service  can  be  measured  by  the 
direction  and  course  postal  production  has 
taken. 

b.  Studies  of  postal  productivity 
The  Postal  Service  was  the  first  Federal 
agency  In  which  productivity  of  its  em- 
ployees was  measured.  This  undoubtedly 
arose  from  the  fact  that  postal  operations 
are  slnxilar,  in  many  respects,  to  those  car- 
ried on  In  the  private  sector.  The  first  study, 
covering  the  period  1908-1931,  showed  that 
postal  employee  productivity  had  Increased 
in  the  23  years  by  63.4'^;  or  by  over  2.1^1  an- 
nually." Subsequent  studies  carried  this 
productivity  analysis  to  1953.*'  Accordingly, 
for  the  period.  1908-1953,  postal  productivity 
increased  by  some  l.BTr  annually.  For  the 
past  20  years  the  Postal  Service  has  main- 
tained detailed  records  on  mall  handling  and 
other  operations.  Using  the  indices  developed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Budget  report  on  Measuring 
Productivity  of  Federal  Government  Orga- 
nizations for  the  period,  1953-1961  and  sup- 
plementing these  Indices  for  the  period, 
1962-1969  by  data  derived  from  the  Postal 
Service,  the  Increase  In  total  postal  produc- 
tivity for  the  period,  1953-1969,  amounted 
to  3.76'T  overall  or  0.2^/-  annually  (Table  7). 
But  this  Increase  in  productivity  fluctuated 
over  the  entire  period  and  encountered  two 
substantial  setbacks.  This  is  clearly  pin- 
pointed by  Hon  Prank  J.  Nunlist.  Assistant 
Postmaster  General.  Operations  Department, 
In  his  testimony  on  the  FY  1971  appropria- 
tions when  he  stated:  " 

"During  the  period  1959-19C9,  the  annual 
growth  rate  in  productivity  of  private  non- 
farm  industry  was  2  9  percent,  while  during 
this  10-year  period,  the  annual  growth  rate 
in  productivity  of  post  offices  clerks,  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  pieces  of  mall  per  manyear 
was  0.26  percent." 
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TABLE  7.-P0STAL  SERVICE  INDICES  OF  OUTPUT  PER 
MAN-HOUR-TOTAL  MANPOWER  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
19!i3  69 


" 

Index  of 

output  per 

Percent 

man-hour 

change  from 

Fiscal  year 

(1953  =  100) 

prior  year 

TABLE  8.-P0STAL  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  PRIVATE  NONFARM 
OUTPUT 

(1957-59  equals  100) 


Year 


100  00      . 

101.22 

1.2 

103.77 

2.5 

103.  38 

-.4 

104.62 

1.2 

1C2.J2 

-2.2 

102.62 

.3 

102  75 

.1 

101.48 

-1.2 

1C3,22 

1.7 

1C4.51 

1.2 

104.88 

.4 

105.54 

.6 

105. 59 

0 

104.46 

-1.1 

102.95 

-1.4 

103.76 

.8 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1937_ 

1958 - 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1%3 

1954 

1%5 

1%6 

1%7.... 

1%8 

1969 __^_ 

Source:  Measuring  Productivity  ol  Federal  Government  Orga- 
ni2ations.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  1964.  table  55,  p  23C,  and  answer 
7(a)  by  Postal  Service  to  I ntei  rogatories  of  American  Retail  Fed- 
eidtion.  Mar.  26,  1971.  Postal  Rate  Commission  Docket  R71-1. 

Thus,  with  little  or  no  mechanization  the 
Postal  Service  had  been  able  to  obtain  an 
annual  increase  in  productivity  of  1.8'^c  for 
the  period  1908-1953.  by  absorbing  the  ever- 
increasing  mall  workload  with  a  smaller  in- 
crease in  manpower.  But  for  the  last  two 
decades,  as  more  and  more  new  mechanized 
postal  facilities  were  constructed  and  highly 
sophisticated  mall  processing  machines  in- 
stalled in  new  as  well  as  existing  postal 
buildings,  postal  productivity  not  only  did 
not  approximate  the  productivity  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  "  but  had  substantially  declined 
below  the  performance — In  terms  of  annual 
Increases  In  productivity — It  had  achieved 
for  over  one  half  century  prior  to  the  current 
facility  and  mechanization  program.  It  Is 
this  decline  In  postal  productivity  that  must 
account.  In  part,  for  the  rising  postal  costs 
and  the  Increasing  level  of  postal  deficits. 

Wh.it  are  the  underlying  reasons  for  the 
Postal  Service  not  being  able  to  obtain  sub- 
stantially higher  productivity  In  Its  mail 
handling  and  processing  operations  can  only 
36  ascertained  by  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  Internal  work  measurement  records  that 
the  Postal  Service  has  reported  on  for  the 
past  two  decades,  and  by  workroom  Inspec- 
tion of  employee  performance.  Top  manage- 
ment now  recognizes  the  deficiencies  in 
postal  productivity  and  has  Initiated  efforts 
to  correct  the  relative  low  productivity  of 
postal  employees.  Whether  these  efforts  and 
other  management  programs  are  sufficient  to 
bring  about  continuing  twid  substantial  in- 
creases in  postal  productivity  remains  to  be 
seen. 


1957  59. 
I960.... 
1961.... 
1962.... 
1963.... 
19M.... 
1965.... 
1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 
1969.... 


Private 

Postal 

nonfarm 

productivity 

output 

100.0 

100.0 

99.6 

104.4 

98.3 

107.4 

100.0 

112.3 

101.3 

115.7 

101.6 

120.0 

102.3 

123.6 

102.3 

127.9 

101.2 

130.0 

99.8 

133.7 

100.5 

134.2 

Source:  Postal  Productivity  derived  from  table  7,  adjusted 
to  1957-59  equals  100;  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  ol  Labor 
Statistics  indexes  of  output  per  man-hour,  October  1970 

c.  Postal  wage  rates 

A  comparison  of  the  compensation  p>er 
manhour  in  the  private  nonfarm  sector  and 
that  received  by  postal  mailhandllng  em- 
ployees reveals  that  since  1968  postal  em- 
ployees have  been  able  to  more  than  hold 
their  own.  Table  9  show  that  since  1957-59 
base  period  while  the  compensation  per 
hour  in  the  private  nonfarm  sector  had  in- 
creased by  79.3  7c,  the  hourly  comi)ensatlon 
for  clerks  and  mailhandlers  increased  by 
90.4%. 

TABLE  9.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  PRODUCTIVE  HOURLY  RATES  OF 
POSTAL  CLERKS  AND  MAILHANDLERS  AND  PRIVATE 
NONFARM   EMPLOYEES 


Index  cl 

private 

National  productive  hourly 

nonfarm 

clerks  and  mailhandlers' 

compensation 

per  man-hour 

(1957- 

Index 

Year 

Actual 

(1958  =  100) 

59  =  100)' 

1958 ... 

$2.82 

100.0 

99.8 

1959  

104  2 

1960 

108.4 

1961 

3.09 

109.6 

111.8 

1962 

3.34 

118.4 

116.3 

1%3 

120.5 

1964  (pi.  1).... 

3.55 

125.9  1 

126.2 

1964  (pt  2).... 

3.70 

131.2  i 

1965 

3.88 

137.6 

130.8 

1966 

4.05 

134.6 

138.8 

1967  

146.6 

1968 

4.29 

152.1 

157.4 

1969  (pL  1)... . 
1969(pt.2)-    .. 

4.52 

160.3  1 
156.6  1 

167.9 

4.67 

1970  (pt.l).... 

4.95 

175. 5  ; 
190.4 

"179.3 

1970 (pL  2).... 

S.37 

>  Productive  hourly  rates,  including  fringe  benefits. 

i  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Indexes  of 
Output  per  Man-Hour,  Hourly  Compensatiofi,  and  Unit  Labor 
Costs.  1947-69,  table  1,  October  1970. 

>  Departmen'  ol  Labor,  Bureau  ol  Labor  SUUstics,  Produc- 
tivity. Wages,  and  Prices.  1st  Quarter,  1971.  table  2. 

TABLE  10.— CLERK-MAILHANOLER  PRODUCTIVITY  INDEXES 


In  addition,  the  question  of  the  compres- 
sion of  the  salary  steps  in  the  pay  schedule 
for  postal  employees,  as  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
has  been  negotiated  and  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  entered  Into  between  the  postal 
union  representatives  and  postal  officials,  ef- 
fective as  of  November  18,  1970.  The  immedi- 
ate effect  is  to  enlarge  the  14.6%  increment 
received  by  postal  employees  In  1970.  While 
the  precise  Increase  in  the  postal  pnxluctlve 
hourly  rates  has  not  been  computed  and, 
therefore,  no  adjustment  has  been  effected 
in  the  clerk -mailhandler  rate  of  Cfi.37  per 
hour,  the  official  rate  since  April  18,  1970.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  asstmae  that  the  step  com- 
pression agreement  added  at  least  another 
2%  to  the  rate  and  thus  brought  the  1970 
Index  to  over  194. 

Postal  employees  have  accordingly  been 
receiving  increases  In  compensation  some- 
what higher  than  those  In  the  private  non- 
farm sector  of  the  economy.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  pay  Inequalities  do  not  sUll  exist 
in  the  Postal  Service.  The  comparison  is  be- 
ing presented  to  demonstrate  that,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  postal  employees  have  done 
well,  wage-wise,  in  the  total  economy. 

d.  Analysis  of  postal  productivity  under  new 
postal  facilities  program 

The  current  Postal  Modernization  Pro- 
gram was  Initiated  In  the  mid-fifties.  Taking 
into  account  the  elapsed  time  between  plan- 
ning for  a  new  p>ostal  facility  and  Its  con- 
struction, Installation  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment, occupany,  and  debugging,  a  minimum 
of  three  years  has  been  required  for  the 
larger  mechanized  facilities  to  bridge  this 
period.  Thus,  the  productivity  analysis  of 
derk-maUhandler  personnel  uses  the  three- 
year  time  span,  1957-1959,  as  the  base  pe- 
riod. Table  10  sets  for  the  productivity  In- 
dex for  each  year,  1967-1970.  Through  1965. 
the  productivity  Index  Increased  by  Just  I'Z 
annually,  but  in  1966  and  In  subsequent 
years  the  productivity  Index  actually  de- 
clined. Postal  officials  have  pointed  to  PX. 
89-301,  as  one  of  the  causes  for  this  «lecllne 
In  productivity.  It  would  seem  that  good 
managemerrt  would  have  anticipated  the  ef- 
fect of  the  statutory  provisions  and  arranged 
manpower  requirements  to  maintain  effec- 
tive and  efficient  operations. 


Number  of 
pieces  of  Clerk- 
mail  handled  mail-handler 
(in  millions)  man-years 


Pieces  of         Productivity 

mail  per       index  (1957- 

man-year    59  equals  100) 


Number  of 
pieces  ol  Clerk- 
mail  handled  mail-handlw 
(in  millions)  man-years 


Pieces  ot         Productivity 
mail  per       index  (1957- 

man-year    59  equals  100) 


Fiscal  year: 

1 

Fiscal  year— Continued 

1957 

59,078 

247, 860 

238.352 

99.83 

1964 

59.  676 

277.  188 

251,367 

105.28 

1958  

60,130 

253.687 

237.  024 

99.28 

1965 

71,873 

281,067 

255,715 

107. 10 

1959 

61.247 

254,  234 

240,908 

100.90 

1966 

75, 607 

299,930 

252. 082 

105.58 

1957-59 

..-..- 

238,  753 

100.00 

1967. 

77,858 

322.  477 

241,437 

101. 12 

I960..„ 

53,675 

262.105 

242,  937 

101.75 

1968 

79,517 

330  999 

240,233 

100.62 

W61 

64,933 

267,  029 

243,  168 

101.85 

1969 

82  005 

337.  208 

243,  188 

101.86 

1962 

66,493 

269,  521 

246.  708 

103.33 

1970 

84.  882 

342, 422 

247,887 

103.83 

1963 

67.853 

272.689 

248,  829 

104.22 

Source:  Annual  reports  ot  the  Postmaster  General,  net  paid  man-years  and  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  (various  tables). 


Even  with  the  recovery  experienced  in  1969 
and  1970.  the  p«xluctlvlty  index  in  1970  of 
103  83  has  not  yet  reached  the  1963  level 
even  though  the  last  7  years  has  seen  the 
construction  of  many  mechanized  postal  fa- 
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cllltles  and  the  Installation  of  mechanized 
eqtilpment  In  existing  structures. 

Chart  1  plots  the  productivity  indices  for 
the  period,  1957-1960.  If  the  Postal  Service 
had  maintained  the  relatively  low  produc- 
tivity annual  increment  of  1%  experienced 
during  1967-1966,  substantial  savings  in 
clerk-mallbandler  manyears  would  have  been 


realized  for  the  period,  1966  throufljh  1970.  A 
regression  line  has  been  fitted  to  the  pro- 
ductivity— pieces  of  mall  handled  per  man- 
year — for  the  years,  1057-1965,  aod  extra- 
polated through  1970.  This  linear  equation: 

y= 238,037 -hzaeox 

provides  the  clerk-mailhandler  i>roductlvlty 
that  would  have  been  achieved  haH  the  an- 
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nual  growth  of  1957-1966  be«n  maintained. 
On  the  ba&Ls  of  these  projected  levels  of  pro- 
ductivity, the  annual  savings  In  clerk-mail- 
handler  manyears  would  have  amounted  to 
the  following: 

Aran 
years 

FY    1966 4,093 

PY    1967 21.447 

FY    1968 26.262 

PY    1969 35.669 

PY    1970 22.723 

Pot  PY  1970  the  average  annual  salary, 
without  fringe  benefits  and  excluding  the 
eiTect  of  step  oompresalon.  amounted  to 
»8717  for  clerks  and  CSOes  for  mallhandlers. 
Giving  effect  to  the  number  of  such  postal 
employees  on  the  rolls,  the  composite  an- 
nual salary  for  maU  processing  amounted  to 
98658.  Thus,  the  potential  savings  In  PY  1970 
for  clerk-matlhandler  salaries  would  have 
been  over  9195  million,  had  the  modest 
growth  in  productivity  for  the  1957-1965  pe- 
riod continued  through  1970.  In  addition, 
were  the  fringe  benefits  included,  the  annual 
savings  would  have  been  over  9326  million 

Mireover,  had  the  Postal  Service  realized 
the  {X}tential  of  the  new  and  modernized 
facUlUes.  as  postal  officials  had  presented  to 
the  Congress  In  various  economic  analyses 
and  cost  benefit  studies,  which  purported  to 
demonstrate  cost  reductions  that  would  flow 
from  new  ficllltleis  and  mechanization,  the 
fcregolng  estimate  of  possible  savings  would 
Indeed  have  been  achieved.  Thus,  not  only 
have  the  anticipated  cost  reductions  not  been 
recovered,  but  the  continued  low  productiv- 
ity in  the  mallhandllng  operations  has  added 
a  substantial  Increment  to  postal  costs 
throxigh  the  employment  of  additional  clerks 
and  maUhandlers. 

e.  Postal  facility  and  mechanization  program 
Since  the  mld-flftles  the  Postal  Service  has 
constructed  or  leased  over  100  major  mecha- 
nized facilities.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  con- 
struction costs  for  these  facilities  totaled 
over  92.5  billion.  In  addition,  modernization 
of  Federal  buildings  In  which  the  Postal 
Seri'lce  Is  the  principal  or  sole  tenant  has 
required  another  9600  million  In  Oovemment 
expenditures.  Through  fiscal  year  1970  the 
Postal  Service  has  obligated  over  9600  mil- 
lion for  fixed  mechanization  for  new  con- 
struction and  over  9400  million  for  additions 
and  alternations  to  fixed  mechanized  sya- 
tems  and  for  non-fixed  mechanization." 

The«e  «Btlm*tflB  b&ve  be«n  derived  from 
Congreosionai  bearings  on  the  Post  Offloe  De- 
partment ApprofiriattoDs  and  from  Postal 
Budget  SubcnlsBloDii  to  the  Congress,  and  ve 
submitted  merely  to  Indicate  the  magiUtude 
of  expenditures  for  facilities  and  mechaniza- 
tion obligated  over  the  entire  period  slnoe  th« 
current  program  was  originated  In  nxld- 
fiftles.  Underlying  ttiese  expenditures  is  the 
concept  and  protnlM  that  the  investment  in 
new  facilities,  modernization  of  existing 
postal  structures,  and  mechanization  would 
result  In  lower  operating  costs  and  would 
provide  the  expe<lltlous  service  demanded  by 
the  mailing  public.  Thus  far,  the  expendi- 
tures of  over  93.5  billion  for  postal  buildings 
and  mall  prooeeslng  equipment  h&ve  not 
brought  about  any  m*terial  reduction  in 
operating  expenses,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the 
lagging  productivity  rate  in  the  mail  process- 
ing operations. 

r.  Growth  in  the  number  of  major  mecha- 
nized facilitiea 
Over  the  years  postal  officials  have  testi- 
fied repeatedly  to  the  effect  that  the  postal 
facilities  are  antiquated  and  obsolete.*'  Dur- 
ing the  past  16  years  Congress  has  authorized 
funds  for  nearly  all  the  facility  and  equip- 
ment requests  subntltted  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  The  cumulative  effect  of  these 
actions  is  that  in  many  of  the  large  cities, 
where  most  of  the  mall  originates,  Is  proc- 
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essed.  and  delivered,  have  new  facilities  or 
new  facilities  are  under  construction  or 
planned.  Of  the  171  Work  Load  Recording 
System  (WLRS)  offices,  new  major  postal 
structures  exist  or  will  be  available  In  nearly 
all  of  these  cities.  The  mammoth  postal  con- 
struction and  mechanization  program  that 
has  been  underway  since  the  mld-fiftie«  Is 
evident  from  the  following  listing  of  the  36 
largest  offices: 

1.  New  York,  NY.,  BMP.  PMP,  FDR  Station. 

2.  Chicago,    ni.,   BMP.    AMP   OHare.   new 
South  Suburban. 

3.  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  BMP,  Worldway  Center 
(AMP). 

4.  Boston.  Mass..  South  Postal  Annex. 

5.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  BMP. 

6.  Washington,  DC,  BMP.  Contract  Truck 
Terminal. 

7.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  AMP  San  Francisco. 
BMP. 

8.  Detroit.  Mich..  New  Poet  Office.  BMP. 

9.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  New  I>ost  Office,  BMP. 

10.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  New  Post  Office,  PMP. 

11.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  BMP.  new  Annex  con- 
verted to  PMP. 

12.  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  New  Post  Office.  BMP. 

13.  Baltimore,  Md..  New  Post  Office. 

14.  AtlanU,  Ga.,  New  Post  Office. 

15.  Houston,   Tex.,   New  Post   Office.  Bulk 
Mall  Ser.  Pac. 

16.  Cincinnati.    Ohio,    New    Annex    (Mall 
Processing).  BMP. 


17.  Milwaukee.  Wise..  New  Post  Office,  Bulk 
Mall  Ser.  Pac. 

18.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  BMP. 

19.  Dallas,  Tex.,  New  Post  Office,  BMP. 

20.  Oakland,  Cal.,  New  Post  Office. 

21.  Miami,  Pla..  New  Poet  Office.  Bulk  Mall 
Ser.  Pac. 

22.  SeatUe,  Wash..  New  Terminal  Annex 
BMP. 

23.  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul.  Minn..  New  Post 
Office,  BBCP. 

24.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  New  Post  Office. 

25.  Jamaica,  N.Y..  New  AMP  J.  P.  Kennedy 
BMP— Bulk  Mail  Facility. 

PMP— Preferential  Mall  PacUity. 

AMP— Airport  Mall  Facility. 

Note— These  data  derived  from  Congres- 
sional Hearings,  postal  Press  Release,  and 
Annual  Reports  of  PMO. 

jr.  Range  in  productivity  by  Post  Office 
From  available  workpapers  of  the  Postal 
Finance  and  Administration  Department  it 
is  possible  to  derive  a  oomparLson.  by  in- 
dividual post  office,  of  the  productivity  in 
piece  handlings  jjer  distribution  hour  by 
specific  mall  distribution  operations  or  work 
centers.  The  Postal  Service  has  made  avail- 
able the  computer  tabulations  for  Account- 
ing Period  9.  PY  1971.  In  Table  11  the 
productivity  rate  for  the  highest  and  lowest 
post  office  is  set  forth  for  7  mall  distribu- 
tion operations  which  Involve  first-class  mail. 


TABLE  ll.-PROOUCTIVITY  BY  POST  OFFICE  ACCOUNTING  PERIOD  9.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Highest  post  office 


Lowest  ■wst  office 


Operation 


Office 


Piece 
handlings 
per  hour 


Office 


030    Outgoing  Letter  Primary . . . 
UO    Outgoing  Letter  Secondary 


050    Combined  Outgoing  Airmail 
"°"    ■   ■■     -    iingliia  ■ 
tion. 


080    Letter  Sorting  Machine  Dtstribu- 


Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Shawne*-Mission.  Kans 
Elizabeth,  N.J 
Shawnee-Misson.  Kans. 


150    (nco.-ning  Letter  Primary, 
160    I  ncoming  Letter  Secondary. 


Alexandria.  Va. 
do     


1.805  Brooklyn.  NY 

1.962  San  Juan.  PR 

1.730  Newark,  N.J. . 

2.  170  North  Suburban  Facility. 

Chicago.  III. 

1.702  Chicago.  IlL 

1.464  Prince  Georges,  Md.. 


Piece 
handlings 
per  hour 

690 
418 
236 
998 

577 
491 


u^^^l  1'?^'"^"'^^'^*^"!!'^  '"  '"•  '■*'»*^  ''°^'  Facilities.  Listing  of  Mail  Volume  Piece  Handlings  per  Distribution  Hour  by 
Mail  Distribution  Operation,  Accounting  Period  9,  fiscal  year  1971;  Computer  Tabulation,  Finance  and  Administration  Department 
rT)$t  ornce  Department 


The  question  immediately  arises  why  postal 
facilities  should  have  such  a  range  in  pro- 
ductivity rates  for  the  same  mall  processing 
operations.  While  some  variation  should  be 
expected,  unless  there  are  gcxxl  and  stifficlent 
reasons,  a  range  of  almost  3:1  in  the  distri- 
bution of  outgoing  letter  primary  and  of  al- 
most 5:1  in  outgoing  letter  secondary  would 
Indicate  that  the  supervision  and  distri- 
bution clerk  performance  merit  close  study. 
To  be  sure,  differences  exist  In  letter  distri- 
bution potential  and  in  the  make-up  of  the 
mail,  but  these  differences  could  not  possibly 
account  for  the  wide  range  of  productivity 
rates  for  identical  mail  processing  activities. 
Unquestionably,  the  productivity  of  the  low 
production  offices  need  to  be  brought  to  a 
much  higher  level  of  performance. 

Why.  for  example,  should  the  distribution 
of  outgoing  airmail  In  Elizabeth.  N.J.  post 
office  be  almost  8  times  that  of  its  nearby  Sec- 
tional Center  Facility,  Newark,  N.J.  Since  the 
output  factor  is  rendered  in  piece  handlings, 
the  size  of  the  oflloe  and  its  workload  are  ad- 
Justed  to  an  equivalent  basis.  It  is  thus  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  why  Shawnee  Mission. 
Kans..  should  have  twice  the  productivity  of 
the  North  Suburban  Pacllity.  Chicago.  HI., 
for  the  distribution  of  letter  mall  on  the  Let- 
ter Sorting  Machines,  unless  the  supervision 
or  the  performance  of  the  clerks  and  mail- 
handlers,  or  both,  are  far  below  rtatulard. 
Similarly,  the  question  can  be  raised  why  an 
office  like  Alexandria,  Va..  can  distribute 
three  times  the  amount  of  letter  mail  per 
hour  on  the  incoming  primary  operation  than 
does  Chicago.  111.  Finally,  why  can  Alexandria. 
Va..  process  three  times  the  volume  of  letter 


mall  on  the  Incoming  secondary  than  does 
Prince  Georges.  Md.,  a  brand  new  facility,  oc- 
cupied in  December  1969,  with  the  best  work- 
ing conditions.  Answers  to  these  questions 
and  many  more  on  the  productivity  rates  of 
other  offices  would  Indeed  be  interesting 
and.  perhaps,  productive  In  raising  the  level 
of  their  performance. 

n.  Conclusion  on  postal  prodttetivity 
The  Postal  Service  has  the  Congressional 
mandate  to  lower  postal  costs  and  to  Improve 
the  service  to  the  mailing  public.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  substantial  recov- 
ery and  advance  In  postal  productivity.  The 
Immediate  requirement  Is  to  regain,  at  the 
minimum,  the  productivity  rate  that  postal 
workers  demonstrated  could  be  maintained 
on  a  continuous  basis,  even  prior  to  the  In- 
troduction of  the  new  facility  and  mecha- 
nization program.  With  far  superior  working 
conditions  and  assisted  by  all  types  of  mall 
handling  and  processing  equipment,  postal 
employees  should  be  able  to  improve  their 
productivity  rates  substantially.  Indeed,  for 
the  past  15  years  the  rationale  of  the  testi- 
mony of  postal  officials  before  the  Congress 
was  that  the  heavy  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  would  give  the  postal  employee 
the  environment  and  tools  to  perform  better 
and  thus  reduce  post«U  operating  costs.  The 
interface  of  the  postal  employee  and  modern, 
efficient  machines  and  mechanized  systems 
has  not  yet  resulted  in  better  performance." 
The  reasons  for  this  fundamental  falliire 
must  be  determined  and  corrective  action 
taken  before  the  mounting  postal  costs  can 
be  brought  under  better  control.  Unless  the 
Postal  Service  can  surmount  this  key  man- 
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agement  problem,  all  other  programs  and  ac- 
tivities cannot  possibly  be  effective  In  cut- 
ting postal  costs  and  in  improving  the  serv- 
ice. 

RZCOMtOtNDATIONS 

1.  I  recommend  that  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission in  its  recommended  decision  to  Uie 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  include  a  provision  that 
standards  of  service  be  issued  for  tiM  han- 
dling and  delivery  of  flrat-class  mall. 

2.  I  recommend  that  the  reconunended  de- 
cision Include  a  recommendation  ttkat  the 
Postal  Service  make  a  more  vigorous  effort 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  level  of  service 
for  first-class  mall. 

3.  I  recommend  that  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission Include  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  It  shall  henceforth  take  into  consider- 
ation in  Its  recommended  decision  on  rate 
and  fee  increases  the  reasonableness,  con- 
sistency, reliability,  and  efficiency  of  the  serv- 
ice for  first-class  mall. 

4.  I  further  recommend  that  recommended 
decision  Include  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  failure  by  the  Postal  Service  to  reach 
and  maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  produc- 
tivity would  henceforth  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elxek  Cerin,  Esq. 
June  3.  1971. 

Certificate  of  service 
I  hereby  certify  that  a  copy  of  this  testi- 
mony has  been  served  by  personal  delivery 
or  first  class  mall  upon  all  participants  cA 
record  In  this  proceeding  this  3rd  day  of 
June,  1971,  in  accordance  with  the  i»ovi- 
slons  of  Section  12  of  the  Rules  of  Piactlce 
and  Procedure. 

ELJ^xa  Ceun,  Esq. 
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Equipment 


Installed    Contracted 


Planned 
procure- 
ment for 
ttacalyear 
1971 


Total 


Equipment 


Installed     Contracted 


Planned 
procure- 
ment for 
fixsl  VMf 
1971 


Total 


Culling  and  facing  conveyors 

Edger-stackers 

Facer-cancalen 

Mechaniiad  cull,  face  and  caned  sy^ems. 
Multiposition  letter  sorting  machines: 

6-position 

8- position 

12-position 

Single-position  letter  sorters 

Optical  character  readers 

Parcel  sorting  equipment: 

Multislide  parcel  sorters 


7I« 

S4« 

639 

43 

62 

IS 

191 

8 

IS 

65 


7 

61 
4 

23 
3 

87 

24 

S 

18 


50 


10 


20 


768 

755 

700 

57 

85 

18 

278 

32 

20 

103 


Carousel  nwchines 

Over  and  under  macliinas. 

Multibelt  systems 

Outside  parcel  sorters    . . . 
Sack  aortinf  equipment: 

Carousal  machines 

Over  and  under  machinas. 

FUad  batt  divertar 

Multibaft  systems 

Muttibattand  monorail 

Nonfixed  belt  diverter 


14                  9  23 

73                31  104 

12 12 

5                  3 I 

12                  7 19 

9                  l 16 

«                   7 II 

30 30 

19                  3 22 

8      8 


Source:  Mechanization  and  Moderniiation  Program,  Post  Office  Department,  Operations  Department,  Sept  1,  1970. 


"  Hearings  before  House  Subcommittee  on 
FY  1972  Appropriations  for  statement  by 
Postmaster  General  Blount,  92nd  Congress, 
lat  Session,  p.  14: 

"In  the  past,  the  outmoded  organizational 
structure  and  antiquated  physical  plant  of 
the  postal  system  have  severely  hampered 
any  meaningful  effort  to  Improve  postal  serv- 
ices. But  change  is  In  the  wind  .  .  .  Our  out- 
moded physical  plant  is  going  to  be  mod- 
ernized." 

■Towards  Postal  ExceUence,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
156-157.  ^^ 


ADVERTiaiNa,  TOBACCO,  AND 
LIQUOR 

Mr.  MOSS.   Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  I  have  been  criticized  from  several 


comers  of  industry  for  my  efforts  to  re- 
strain the  wanton  promotion  of  ciga- 
rettes. Some  have  accused  me  of  trying 
to  ban  ciffarettes.  Others  have  challenged 
my  motives  and  state  that  I  am  trying  to 
eliminate  all  cigarette  advertising.  And 
s<«ne  have  even  accused  me  of  bad  faith 
for  failure  to  act  on  another  critical 
health  problem,  alcoholism.  Tlie  critics 
are  misinformed  in  their  attempts  to  cast 
doubts  on  my  intentions,  my  integrity, 
and  my  objectives. 

If  tobacco  were  a  new  product,  Just 
coming  on  the  market,  I  doubt  that  it 
would  be  marketed  as  it  has  been  over 
the  past  50  years.  It  is  even  doubtful  that 
it  would  be  allowed  on  the  market.  But 


I  can  categorically  state  that  I  do  not 
advocate  a  ban  to  outlaw  cigarettes.  The 
Volstead  Act  proved  that  prohibltlcQ  is 
not  the  solution  to  this  kind  of  problem. 
The  public  must  be  educated  about  the 
hazards  of  the  product  and  should  be 
free  to  make  individual  own  decisions. 

Advertising  Age  recently  accused  me 
of  wanting  to  prohibit  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. I  must  say  that  the  editors  of 
this  i>ubUcatio(i  must  have  someone  else 
in  mind  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion. I  believe  that  cigarette  advertis- 
ing can  serve  an  Important  functicm  in 
making  the  public  aware  of  the  health 
hazard  of  the  product,  and  in  providing 
tar  and  nicotine  content  of  the  cigarettes 
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being  merchandised.  Advertising  can  be 
useful;  it  can  be  used  as  an  educating 
force.  Tasteful  cigarette  advertising,  pro- 
viding useful  consumer  information  is 
desirable  although  not  in  so  great  a  vol- 
ume that  the  meaningful  message  Is  dis- 
torted in  the  heavy  barrage  of  repetition. 
When  it  comes  to  alcoholism,  the 
critics  are  dead  wrong  in  accusing  me  of 
evading  responsibility  for  this  critical 
health  problem.  The  public  is  aware  of 
the  hazards  of  this  product.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  still  have  too  many  people 
who  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
come  to  grips  with  their  drinking  prob- 
lem. Even  before  my  involvement  in  the 
tobacco  problem  I  sponsored  various  bills 
which  would  bring  about  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
combat  the  alcohol  problem  which  af- 
fects millions  of  Americans  and  their 
families.  Fortunately,  Congress  has  now 
passed  the  Comprehensive  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  our  national  commitment 
to  this  problem  is  firmly  groimded.  If  the 
administration  carries  out  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  we  may  be  well  on  oiu*  way 
toward  remedjlng  this  critical  health 
problem. 

The  Government  of  British  Columbia 
has  gone  a  step  further  and  has  banned 
all  advertising  of  tobacco  and  alcohol. 
Lest  my  critics  think  I  am  advocating 
similar  policies  in  the  United  States,  I 
wish  to  assure  them  that  my  suggested 
program  of  regulation,  information,  and 
treatment  of  abuses  of  these  two  haz- 
ardous substances  Is  clearly  recorded  in 
the  many  statements  I  have  made  over 
the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  concerning  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  ban  on  tobacco  and  liquor 
advertising  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

British  Columbia  Media  To  Have  No  More 
Tobacco,    Liquor   Ads    September    1 

The  move  by  the  British  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  outlaw  all  advertising  of  tobacco 
products  as  well  as  liquor  (E&P,  April  3  and 
May  8)  Is  viewed  as  a  first  step  toward  a 
federally  enewited  ban  on  tobacco  adver- 
tising In  all  of  Canada. 

The  tobacco  restrictions  were  approved 
with  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  B.C. 
legislature,  but  the  government.  N.D.P.  and 
Liberal  parties  all  bolted  the  party  line  In 
filing  Individual  votes  on  the  alcoholic  reso- 
lution. Premier  W.  A.  C.  Bennett  who  per- 
sonally abhors  smoking  and  drinking  threat- 
ened a  general  election  on  the  subject  If 
they  were  voted  down. 

Wording  of  the  tobacco  Advertising  Re- 
straint Act  says:  "No  person  shall  exhibit, 
display,  publish,  distribute,  broadcAst  or 
telecast,  or  cause  such  action  to  be  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  clgara,  cig- 
arettes, or  tobacco  In  any  form."  The  same 
basic  wording  Is  used  In  the  ban  on  liquor 
advertising,  which  also  Includes  all  malt 
products  such  as  beer  and  ale. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  words  "distribute" 
In  the  kct  was  cause  of  confusion  in  that  It 
wu  not  clear  If  the  laws  also  applied  to 
publications  and  telecasts  coming  In  ftom 
outside  the  province.  Soon  after  the  meas- 
ures wea-e  passed,  Hon.  Leslie  Peterson,  attor- 
ney general,  stated  the  government  did  not 
"purport  to  exercise  any  legislature  outside 


the  province."  "We  only  have  authority  to 
legislate  within  the  province,"  Peterson  said 
in  clarifying  the  laws. 

POLmCAL    OVERTONES 

The  liquor  ad  ban  is  part  of  the  liquor  Act 
of  the  Province  and  carries  severe  penalties 
including  fines  and  Jail  sentences.  The  to- 
bfkcco  ban  Is  a  participatory  bill  which  has 
no  specific  penalties  but  allows  any  citizen 
to  seek  a  B.C.  supreme  court  Injunction  to 
stop  anyone  from  violating  the  bill. 

TTiere  are  some  who  feel  that  the  tobacco 
bill,  at  least,  was  never  Intended  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  when  the  federal  government  takes 
action  to  ban  tobacco  advertising,  Premier 
Bennett  will  be  able  to  say  he  was  the  first  to 
ban  it,  and  then  let  Ottawa  do  the  work. 

It  Is  suggested  this  Is  the  reason  the  act 
provides  no  penalties  Tor  violations. 

Advertising  of  spirits  and  tobacco  products 
In  BC.  is  estimated  to  total  $3  million  an- 
nually. About  $1,472,240  Is  for  liquor  ads  and 
$1,489,083  for  tobacco. 

RIGID    UQUOR    CONTROLS 

Since  1953  liquor  could  only  be  advertised 
In  B.C.  through  newspapers  and  advertising 
Is  inspected  and  reg-ulated  by  the  Liquor 
Control  Board.  Product  or  brand  advertising 
Is  permitted,  but  must  not  encourage  the 
use  of  alcohol.  Photographs  of  a  distillery  or 
brewery  renovated,  or  a  retail  cocktail  bar 
were  generally  dls-allowed  by  the  Liquor 
Control  Board.  Advertising  could  not  show 
family  groups,  the  figure  of  a  child  in  whole 
or  part,  consumption  of  alcohol  In  outdoor 
scenes  or  In  sports  stadium.  Prices  could  not 
be  quoted  directly  or  such  phrases  as  "eco- 
nomical," "Best  value,"  etc.  used.  Testimonies 
were  prohibited  and  photographs  of  anv  well 
known  person  could  not  be  identified'  with 
an  advertisement.  Premium  offers  were  out- 
lawed in  liquor  advertising  and  anything  of 
a  suggestive  nature  as  well  as  claims  of  medi- 
cinal or  therapeutic  value. 

Regulations  also  provided  that  advertlsln,» 
in  newspapers  must  only  be  in  black  ajid 
white  and  of  a  size  approved  by  Liquor  Board. 
In  a  debate  In  the  legislature  it  was  argued 
that  the  new  regulations  were  the  first  step 
in  the  control  of  advertising  generally,  but 
In  actual  fact  nothing  In  the  way  of  adver- 
tising has  been  more  rigidly  controlled  than 
liquor. 

As  a  result,  newspapers  got  about  $941,314 
annually  in  Uquor  ads  with  the  balance  to 
magazines.  An  estimated  $800,000  a  year  in 
beer  and  wine  oommerciaLs  is  beamed  into 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  by  American  TV  sta- 
tions. 

The  breakdown  of  tobacco  advertising  is  di- 
vided equally  among  newspapers,  (.$404.651 ) ; 
radio,  ($434,977);  TV,  ($310,280):  magazines; 
($101,436);  and  weekend  supplements  to 
newspapers  ($283,639). 

As  far  as  TV  Is  concerned  CTV  is  the  last 
network  in  North  America  to  carry  tobacco 
advertising,  since  it  was  banned  from  the 
U.S.  Network  by  the  government  and  banned 
by  CBC  on  its  own  a  year  ago.  CTV  is  a 
private  rival  network  permitted  by  CBC  in 
competition  with  Its  own  system,  but  it  has 
many  problems,  and  banning  of  cigarette 
advertising  may  be  the  last  straw. 

WEEKLIES    WILL    SUTFTK 

When  legislation  was  first  Introduced  in 
March,  the  B.C.  Weekly  Press  Aseoclatlon 
registered  strong  protests,  claiming  it  would 
seriously  affect  all  Its  publications,  and  even 
cause  suspension  of  some  of  its  lower  income 
publications.  Uquor  ads,  according  to  Jim 
Shatz,  president  of  the  group,  accounts  for 
about  ICc  of  the  average  weekly's  revenue. 

Premier  Bennett  said  he  had  great  con- 
fidence that  the  media  operators  would  be 
able  to  make  up  their  10%  estimated  loss  on 
the  ban  on  tobacco  advertising.  He  said  this 
was  the  reason  a  six  month  period  was  being 


allowed  so  that  media  could  find  alternative 
revenue. 

The  Vancouver  Province  In  a  lead  editorial 
saw  the  eUmlnatlon  of  Uquor  advertising  as 
a  move  to  improve  profits  of  the  big  liquor 
interests.  The  Victoria  Times  welcomed  the 
legislation. 

The  B.C.  government  currently  derives  $90 
million  revenue  from  liquor  sales.  It  recent- 
ly lowered  the  liquor  sale  age  from  21  to  19 
and  started  a  program  of  modtmlzing  its 
bleak  wholesale  warehouse  looking  liquor 
stores,  which  is  the  only  source  of  liquor  In 
BC.  to  self-service  stores.  It  Is  also  placing 
advertising  to  promote  the  opening  of  Its 
latest  liquor  store  In  Vancouver. 

In  attacks  on  the  legislation  all  these 
points  were  brought  out  as  Inconsistencies 
showing  the  hypocrisy  of  the  government 

The  government  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  protest,  contending  that  alcoholism  war. 
the  greatest  social  problem  of  the  day  In  EC. 
Government  spokesman  accused  the  distillers 
of  being  too  anxious  to  sell  their  product 
and  not  concerned  enough  with  the  social 
problems  that  follow  from  the  sales  of  their 
product. 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  YOUTH  IN 
THE  I970'S 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  during  the  past 
few  months  on  the  role  that  youths  will 
play  in  making  our  society  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  its  citizens.  With 
the  advent  of  the  18-year-old  vote,  such 
discussions  assume  even  more  Impor- 
tance and  relevance. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  to  students 
at  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Baltimore  on  the  subject:  "Toward  Mak- 
ing America  a  Better  Nation — The  Chal- 
lenge to  Youth  in  the  1970's."  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  sp>eech  was  the  subject 
of  a  Washington  Post  editorial  page 
excerpt  last  Friday  and  that  my  office  has 
received  many  inquiries  concerning  the 
full  text  of  the  speech  from  constituents 
and  other  interested  persons. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward  Making  America  a  Better  Nation: 

THE  Challenge  to  Yottth  in  the  1970's 
(By  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathxas,  Jr.) 

You  have  before  you  today  the  greatest 
challenge  ever  put  before  a  generation  of 
Americans:  To  right  the  many  wrongs  and 
injustices  which  the  adults  of  our  society 
have  left  unremedied  for  so  many  years,  to 
correct  the  mistakes  we  have  made,  and  to 
bring  this  nation  to  the  realization  of  the 
Ideals  expressed  in  our  constitution,  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  In  The 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag. 

In  many  parts  of  this  nation,  students  are 
refusing  to  Pledge  Allegitmoe  to  the  Flag, 
because  they  feel  that  it  does  not  represent 
what  really  exists  in  America  today.  Tbej 
tell  us  that  the  statement  .  .  .  "One  Nation, 
With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All  .  .  ."  Is  not 
a  representative  statement  of  our  nation's 
current  position. 

One  might  ask:  While  describing  a  laud- 
able goal,  why  are  you  put  to  this  chal- 
lenge. The  answer — because  for  so  many  years 
we  have  been  procrastinating.  We  have  de- 
layed and  delayed  facing  up  to  those  chal- 
lenges which  we  should  have  been  meet- 
ing. Some  pretended  they  did  not  exist, 
others  knew  they  existed,  but  chose  to  Ig- 
nore them.  It  is  now  up  to  your  generation  to 
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make  these  changes  and  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. Otherwise,  I  fear,  we  wlU  leave  to 
posterity  a  legacy  completely  alien  to  our 
Ideals  of  Government  and  justice,  lime  has 
run  out,  and  we  can  no  longer  wait. 

To  what  challenges,  wrongs,  and  injus- 
tices do  I  refer?  There  are  many,  too  many, 
and  I  will  list  only  a  few: 

1.  15  to  25  million  people  in  this  nation, 
that's  .  .  .  one  pyerson  In  eight — suffer  from 
poverty  and  related  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition; 

2  Millions  of  middle  class  citizens  are 
finding  that  the  cost  of  Immediate  and  ade- 
quate  health   care  is  becoming  prohibitive. 

3.  Men  are  dying  and  being  maimed  in  an 
undeclared  war  thousands  of  miles  away — 
over  a  part  of  the  world  which  Is  of  doubtful 
importance  to  our  nation  and  security. 

4.  American  citizens  are  finding  them- 
selves the  objects  of  military  surveUlance  and 
subjects  of  secret  doesiers,  the  sort  of  thing 
one  would  never  have  dreamed  oould  occur 
in  a  free  society. 

5.  The  disease  of  racism  has  deprived  mil- 
lions of  non-white  American  citizens  of  ade- 
quate health  care,  income  and  education, 
and  by  doing  so  has  deprived  the  nation  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  potential  economic  gain. 

6.  Our  society  has  developed  a  false  sense 
of  values  on  services  so  that  policemen,  fire- 
men, teachers,  and  other  professionals  in 
public  welfare,  health,  safety  and  education 
are  at  the  lower  end  of  society's  pay  scale. 

7.  We  have  established  commissions  to  tell 
us  why  our  cities  burn,  why  our  campuses 
erupt  into  violence,  and  why  our  nation  has 
been  torn  by  violence  orUy  to  turn  around 
and  Ignore  for  the  most  part  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  such  commissions  on 
how  to  solve  our  problems. 

8.  And.  we  have  ignored  drug  addiction  In 
our  ghettos  and  poverty  areas  until  that  can- 
cerous evU  has  now  spread  into  our  suburbs. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  wrongs,  in- 
justices, and  problems  that  challenge  all  of 
you  today  and  which  you  must  rectify  as  you 
go  into  the  world. 

I  have  great  hope,  confidence  and  faith  In 
you  and  your  future.  You  represent  a  gen- 
eration of  Americans  which  Is  the  most  In- 
formed, dedicated,  morally  committed,  and 
sincere  that  this  nation  has  ever  produced. 

You  have  seen  your  families  provide  you 
with  adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Your  families  have  enjoyed  two  or  three 
television  sets,  two  cars,  and  other  of  the 
material  things  of  life  that  only  two  decades 
ago  were  considered  to  be  luxuries.  You  have 
seen  that,  with  all  of  these  pleasures  we  find 
ourselves  In  the  midst  of  turmoU  and  strife 
Adults  seem  to  be  angry  at  youth  for  Its 
outspokenness,  and  youth  is  angry  at  adults 
for  their  silence  and  Inaction  for  these  prob- 
lems. 

You  are  now  faced  with  a  double-barrelled 
question:  What  are  you  to  do  in  order  to 
rectify  these  wrongs  of  Society?  And  through 
what  means  itfe  you  going  to  bring  this 
about?  I  do  not  for  one  minute  believe  that 
you  wUl  sit  by  and  pretend  that  these  Uls 
do  not  exist. 

For  too  long  you  have  lived  with  hypocrlty : 

You  have  heard  us  talk  about  justice  being 
blind,  yet  you  see  our  court  calendars  clog- 
ged, and  our  jails  full  of  people  who  have 
not  been  able  to  afford  an  attorney  or  bond 
because  they  were  poor,  black,  or  uneducated. 

You  have  heard  us  talk  about  the  Govern- 
ment being  fair,  yet  you  see  your  parents  pay- 
ing more  federal  income  taxes  than  many 
millionaires  pay. 

You  have  heard  us  talk  of  this  being  the 
land  of  opfKjrtunlty  yet  you  have  seen  great 
debates  and  controversies  over  open  housing, 
educational  segregation  and  job  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Government,  Industry,  and  in 
Labor  Unions. 

Your  generation  will  no  longer  tolerate  this 
hypocrisy. 


In  answering  this  Important  question  of 
what  are  you  going  to  do  to  rectify  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  wrongs  of  society,  you  must 
choose  whether  you  will  resort  to  protest 
and  demonstration  or  to  the  political  process. 
There  must  be  balance.  The  reason  we 
have  become  a  nation  of  demonstration,  pro- 
test, and  violent  debate  is  that  there  has  been 
no  balance,  because  someone,  somewhere  has 
not  been  responding  to  the  needs  and  wants 
of  the  people.  And  the  reason  that  there  has 
often  been  little  or  no  response  is  that  for 
too  long  people  have  sat  by  without  question- 
ing what  their  leaders  and  elected  represen- 
tatives were  doing.  They  seemed  to  listen 
only  at  election  time.  They  would  read  the 
newspapers  and  make  judgments,  often  with- 
out examining  particular  situations  in  depth, 
as  an  educated  society  should. 

Too  many  people  have  been  too  eager  to 
say:  "What's  wrong  with  those  demonstra- 
tors and  kookes?"  Should  the  question  not 
be.  Instead;  "What  would  I  do  In  their  situ- 
ation or  what  is  causing  them  to  do  as  they 
do?" 

Therefore,  the  question  Is  not  whether  or 
not  the  youth  of  the  nation  will  participate 
in  public  affairs,  and  bring  about  social 
change — the  question  Is  how  It  vrtll  do  so. 
The  "system",  which  has  recently  become  a 
derogatory  word,  and  perhaps  justifiably  so, 
must  respond  to  your  needs  and  you  must 
press  it  to  do  so. 

For  example  on  May  8th  over  600,000  young 
people  throughout  the  nation  "Marched 
Against  Hunger,"  In  the  Chicago  area  alone, 
they  raised  over  $1  million  and  expectations 
are  that  nationally  the  figure  may  exceed 
$5  million.  This  Is  but  one  example  of  young 
people  working  to  achieve  constructive 
change. 

You  must  be  to  this  society  and  to  the 
"system"  what  Socrates  was  to  his.  ...  A 
Gadfly  .  .  .  AlwB3rs  questioning  and  always 
seeking  the  truth.  For  If  you  question  and  su-e 
not  afraid  of  speaking  out  or  of  taking  the 
lead,  you  will  be  on  the  right  track  toward 
making  the  system  respond.  Do  not  sit  back 
and  say,  "What  can  I  do?"  You  must  question 
the  "system"  and  make  It  responsive.  If  the 
"system"  and  politicians  know  you  will  ques- 
tion every  act,  then  they  cannot  and  will  not 
Ignore  you. 

You  recall  that  the  policies  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  In  the  war  in  Vietnam  were  ques- 
tioned by  youth  and  this  Is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  Mr.  Johnson  Is  now  residing 
In  Texas,  and  not  in  Washington,  DC. 

Our  problem  as  a  nation  is  that  too  few 
people  have  questioned:  Questioned  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution:  Questioned  the  racial 
discrimination:  Questioned  military  surveil- 
lance; and  questioned  the  effect  of  pollution 
and  waste  on  our  air  and  water.  What  a  dif- 
ference a  few  questions  could  have  made. 

Your  questions  must  not  be  In  Isolation 
and  In  a  vacuum.  They  must  be  combined 
with  political  action  at  every  level  of  Gov- 
ernment— City,  State,  and  Federal  so  that 
we  produce  "Statesmen"  rather  than  "Poli- 
ticians." 

Now  that  we  have  the  18  year-old  vote, 
the  nation's  political  process  is  going  to  be 
forced  to  be  more  responsive  and  our  insti- 
tutions are  going  to  have  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  for  the  young  will  have 
it  no  other  way.  The  18  year  old  vote  can 
mean  to  American  politics  and  Government 
what  oxygen  means  to  one  who  is  suffocat- 
ing. Our  political  traditions  of  the  "Ma- 
chine." "Bosses,"  famUy  djmastles  and  con- 
trol of  the  many  of  the  non-representative 
few  is  Indeed  In  need  of  that  breath  of  fresh 
air. 

Your  political  Involvement  must  be  vigor- 
ous, determined  and  combined  with  orga- 
nization and  action  at  every  level  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  was  deeply  pleased  and  gratified  to  see 


that  nearly  300  High  School  students  here  In 
Baltimore  launched  an  "18  year-old"  voter 
registration  march  on  May  3  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Elections.  Participants  in 
the  inarch  who  were  quoted  in  the  local 
papers  told  of  their  desire  to  end  spending 
on  non-productive  programs  and  concen- 
trate on  ending  poverty,  and  pollution.  This 
I  believe,  represents  what  the  majority  of 
young   people   believe. 

I  urge  you.  In  making  your  choices  for 
those  who  would  represent  you.  to  mix  the 
idealism  of  your  youth  with  the  realism  of 
politics.  Do  not  just  assume  that  expressing 
your  view  Is  sufliclent.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
work  actively  for  what  you  believe  in,  re- 
gardless of  what  your  friends  or  neighbors 
nUght  think.  For  too  long  we  have  based  too 
many  of  our  actions  on  what  oiw  friends  and 
neighbors  would  think  or  on  what  the  gang 
at  the  club,  or  office  would  think.  Do  what 
you  think  Is  right. 

Finally,  I  urged  you  to  view  life  as  the 
challenge  that  It  Is,  particularly  In  a  day  in 
which  young  people  have  so  great,  and  Im- 
portant a  role  to  play  In  the  future  of  our 
nation  You  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween the  nation's  sun-ival  and  growth  along 
traditions  of  justice,  liberty  artd  freedom 
for  all,  or  its  stagnation,  into  a  bed  of  com- 
placency which  would  truly  be  a  tragedy — 
both  for  the  nation  and  for  the  toorld. 

You  must  live  a  life  symbolic  of  those  two 
words  In  Room  331  of  this  school:  Freedom — 
Responsibility.  You  must  make  certain  that 
all  people  of  the  nation  have  the  freedom 
guaranteed  to  everyone  In  our  constitution, 
and  that  the  nation  exercises  the  respon- 
sibility of  caring  for,  and  helping  all  of  Its 
cltlrens  obtain  the  heights  of  their  poten- 
tial. 

I  shall  leave  you  with  a  quotation  which 
I  feel  summarizes  what  you  must  concern 
yourselves  with : 

John  F.  Kennedy:  "Every  man  should  at 
some  time  in  his  life,  take  a  look  about  him. 
and  try  to  right  the  wrongs  that  he  sees. 
One  man  can  make  the  difference,  and  every 
man  should  try." 

That  you  should  take  that  look  and  try 
to  right  those  wrongs  Is  the  challenge  which 
you  must  face  and  accept.  I  know  you  will. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  SPEAK  UP 
ON  THE  RESPONSIBILrnES  OP 
THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  my  privilege  for  the  past  few 
months  to  conduct  an  essay  contest 
among  high  school  seniors  in  New 
Hampshire  on  the  subject  "What  Are  ^ 
the  Responsibilities  of  the  18-Year-Old 
Voter?" 

These  young  Americans  will  be  voting 
in  the  future.  I  felt  that  an  essay  contest 
such  £is  this  might  give  them  the  chance 
to  devote  some  of  their  thoughts  to  the 
enormous  responsibility  they  are  taking 
on  in  voting  for  those  who  will  represent 
them  in  the  future. 

Scores  of  entries  were  submitted  and  I 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  democracy,  the  way  in 
which  it  should  work  and  the  role  they 
must  play  in  it  these  young  citizens  ex- 
pressed in  their  essays.  It  was  a  valuable 
experience  for  me  to  have  the  chance  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  these  yoimg  writers. 

Five  distinguished  New  Hampshlrites 
participated  in  this  effort  of  mine  by 
serving  as  judges  to  select  the  winners  of 
this  contest.  Because  of  the  excellence  of 
the  entries  I  know  their  job  was  difficult. 
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They  spent  many  long  hours  reading  the 
entries  and  choosing  from  among  them. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  willingness  of 
these  judges  to  help  and  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  they  were  Mrs.  Judith 
Munro.  publisher  of  the  Berlin  Reporter: 
Mr.  Russell  Tobey,  recently  retired  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation;  Mr.  Emile  "Bill" 
Allen,  State  librarian:  Mr.  Jim  Connor. 
Hillsborough  County  district  attorney, 
and  Mr.  John  Lynch,  teacher  and  debate 
coach  at  St.  Anselm's  College. 

Two  winners  were  chosen  by  the  judges. 
They  were  Miss  Patricia  Christo,  of  Ports- 
mouth High  School,  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
and  Miss  Jean  Nugent,  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  High  School,  Dover,  N.H.  My 
congratulations  to  them.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Intyre  has  invited  them  to  spend  a  week 
in  Washtngton  with  us  to  see  this  Gov- 
ernment In  action  and  to  get  a  little  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  it  is  all  about. 

Eight  runners-up  were  named.  These 
were: 

Calvin  L.  Hackeman,  of  Mascoma  Val- 
ley Regional  High  School,  West  Canaan; 
Jon  Bergen  thai,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
Dover:  Miss  Jeanne  Mercier,  of  Presen- 
tation of  Mary  Academy.  Hudson;  Denis 
R.  LeBlanc,  of  Manchester  West  High 
School;  Jonathan  Strout,  of  Oyster  River 
High  School  in  Durham;  Richard  Mer- 
rill, of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  Miss  Anne 
Fowler,  of  Pembroke  Academy,  Pem- 
broke; and  Miss  Patricia  Vaillancourt,  of 
Presentation  of  Mary  Academy. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the  win- 
ning and  runner-up  essays  in  the  Rec- 
ord, both  to  recognize  their  excellence 
and  to  give  Senators  the  chance  to  share 
with  me  the  thoughts  of  these  bright 
young  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essajs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The   Responsibiliths   of   the    18-Year- 

Old  Votz« 

(By  Patrlcl*  Christ-o) 

A  stately  obelisk  piercing  the  sun,  thir- 
teen stars  on  a  fleld  of  blue,  a  simple  signa- 
ture on  a  document  of  emancipation.  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  bronze  guarding  the  Potomac, 
a  scrap  of  parchment  labeled  "Do  Not  Touch" 
whose  spidery  letters  read.  "We,  the  people 
of  the  tJnlted  States  of  America,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union  .  .  . " — this  is 
our  heritage. 

Stated  quite  simply,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  eighteen  year  old  voter  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  a  voter  in  any  other  age 
bracket.  There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  more 
or  leas  from  an  eighteen  year  old  than  from 
an  older  citizen.  No  stigma  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  young,  but  by  the  same  token, 
no  accusations  should  be  leveled  at  the  old. 
Voting  responsibilities  does  not  stem  from 
chronological  age  but  trom.  maturity  and  civic 
Interest.  There  are  apathetic  teenagers  Just, 
as  there  are  pathetic  elders  aid  there  are 
deeply  oonoerned  teenagers  as  there  are 
deeply  concerned  elders.  So  the  problem 
must  be  discussed  on  one  level  only  Since 
the  responalbUltles  are  ideatlcaj,  we  must 
discern  the  nature  of  these  responsibilities. 
We  must  pierce  the  gauze  of  cauitlc  re- 
marks and  glittering  generalities  to  find 
the  truth  if  we  wish  to  beneSt.  at  any  age, 
from  our  democratic  system. 

According  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, each  citizen  Is  guaranteed  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  specifically  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  What  some  persons 


fall  to  realize  Is  that  we.  the  people,  cannot 
sit  at  a  distance  and  enjoy  these  rights;  we 
must  work  for  them,  we  must  help  to  se- 
cure them.  The  sentence  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  phrase  about  Inalienable  rights 
reads  ae  follows :  "That  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  Instituted  among  men.  de- 
riving their  Just  power  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  The  governed,  the  people 
(who,  indeed,  are  the  government)  must, 
therefore,  concern  themselves  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  government.  They  must  strive 
to  help  in  any  way  they  can  to  make  this  a 
better  nation,  to  secure  the  Inalienable 
rights. 

How  can  the  voter  work  to  secure  these 
rights?  The  paths  that  one  may  choose  are 
many  and  varied.  Ranging  from  passive  In- 
tellectual pondering  to  active  campaigning, 
each  citizen  is  offered  many  opportunities 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  his  nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  voters  take  little  Interest  in 
Issues,  preferring  to  cast  a  ballot  for  a  certain 
personality  or  an  old  friend,  regardless  of 
the  political  platforms.  In  short,  the  first  step 
la  to  examine  the  problems,  the  promised 
solutions,  the  feasible  answers,  and  to  formu- 
late clear-cut  Ideas  about  major  Issues. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  voter  to  study  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  Issues  of  the 
times.  With  ready  access  to  the  mass  medu 
of  television,  radio,  and  newspapers,  this 
Initial  task  is  growing  simpler  each  year. 
Lately,  however,  the  veracity  of  news  report- 
ing has  been  seriously  questioned.  How  can 
the  public  guard  against  edltorallzlng  and 
Incorrect  or  Insufficient  data?  It  Is  my  con- 
tention that  there  are  certainly  enough  meth- 
ods of  reporting  to  provide  the  voting  pub- 
lic with  a  good  cross-section  of  the  news.  To 
prevent  blindly  following  a  very  liberal  course, 
listen  to  conservative  networks,  read  conserv- 
ative papers.  To  prevent  plunging  into  con- 
servatism, view  liberal  newscasts,  survey  lib- 
eral reports.  The  voter  must  take  It  upon 
himself  to  weigh  both  sides  of  an  Issue  be- 
fore reaching  a  decision.  It  Is  his  respon- 
sibility to  Ms  nation,  and  ultimately  to  him- 
self, to  follow  the  mental  processes  of  making 
a  sound  judgment.  Blind  acceptance  of  any 
dogma,  be  It  the  radical  left  or  the  conserva- 
tive right,  is  Just  as  irresponsible  as  indif- 
ference. 

Active  political  campaigning  is  probably 
the  most  worthwhile  experience  offered  a 
citizen.  Granted,  campaigning  requires  ardu- 
ous work,  long  hours,  and  endless  gallons  of 
coffee,  but  it  hurls  one  into  the  stream  of 
government  with  such  force  that  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  efforts  are  well  worth  the 
experience.  My  own  campaigning  during  the 
last  gubernatorial  race  so  heightened  my  per- 
ception of  various  state,  local,  and  national 
problems  that  the  strain  of  the  work  seemed 
Insignificant  when  compared  to  the  benefits 
reaped.  There  Is  more  to  campaigning  than 
doling  out  handbills  with  a  smile  and  a 
slogan  for  the  electorate.  Before  one  can 
effectively  campaign  for  a  candidate,  one 
must  first  follow  the  aforementioned  process 
of  reasoning  to  Judge  the  issues  and  the  an- 
swers. The  process  of  examining  one's  beliefs 
Is  far  more  intense  when  It  entails  active 
participation  than  when  It  Is  f>asslve. 

Whether  the  method  employed  is  active  or 
passive,  each  voter  has  a  responsibility  to 
think  clearly  and  rationally,  to  Inform  candi- 
dates and  officials  of  their  wishes  and  opin- 
ions, to  think  of  the  betterment  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  vote  for  the  candidate  who  best 
exemplifies  these  Ideals  Above  all,  the  duty 
of  the  eighteen  year  old  voter,  of  any  citizen. 
Is  to  actually  vote:  to  view  both  .sides,  to  sift 
fiction  from  fact,  to  reach  a  sound  decision, 
and  then  to  vote,  for  there  is  no  point  In 
complaining  If  these  duties  have  not  been 
seriously  discharged.  We,  the  people,  have  a 
respnnslbllity  to  secure  and  preserve  our  in- 
alienable rights, 

A  stately  obelisk  piercing  the  sun.  thirteen 


stars  on  a  fleld  of  blue,  a  simple  signature  on 
a  document  of  emancipation,  a  scrap  of 
parchment  labelled  DO  NOT  TOUCH,  whose 
spidery  letters  read.  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  In  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union  .  .  ." — this  is  our  heri- 
tage. If  we  accept  It,  and  the  Inheritance  tax 
is  high. 

The   RESPONSBBU-rriES   of   the    18-Year- 

Old  Voter 

(By  Jean  Nugent) 

The   Eighteen    Tear   Olds   have   the  Votel 

Hoorab! 

The  Eighteen  Year  Olds  have  to  think 
about  national  responsibilities.  p>oUtical  ot~ 
ganlzatloDs,  social  Justices,  racial  oontrover- 
sles.  labor  managements,  party  platforms, 
welfare  recipients,  old-age  pensions,  educa- 
tional relevance,  economic  stability,  conotl- 
tutional  rights,  environmental  control,  and 
the  smiling  children  yet  to  be  bom. 

The  Eighteen  Year  Olds  have  the  Vote,  and 

(Ahl) 

The  Hesponslblllty  to  use  It  well. 

Four  years  ago  I  Joined  a  committee  of 
people  dedicated  to  changing  a  law.  At  first  I 
thought  a  amail  group  would  be  powerlen 
against  the  government,  however,  after  a  year 
the  New  Hampshire  Committee  for  Lower- 
ing the  Voting  Age  to  Eighteen  ("Let  Us 
Vote,  New  Hampshire")  had  grown  drasti- 
cally and  had  many  influential  sinmpathlzera. 
With  many  meetings,  visits  to  the  Sute 
House,  and  thousands  of  letters,  the  com- 
mittee realized  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
strained power 

Now,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  voting  age  has 
been  lowered  to  eighteen.  I  think  the  "little" 
people  of  New  Hampshire  played  an  Im- 
portant part  in  It.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Individual  does  have  power;  people  can  bring 
about  a  change  In  legislature  and  the  privi- 
lege to  vote  Is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  Voting 
Is  a  chance  for  constructive  dissent  and  ac- 
tive participation  In  our  own  government.  In 
this  country  people  are  free  to  vote,  but  the 
eighteen  year-old,  like  any  other  voter,  has 
many  responsibilities  involved  in  exercising 
this  privilege  to  its  best  advantage. 

First,  the  person  has  to  vote.  But  In  order 
to  vote  effectively,  he  has  to  be  informed. 
Probably  the  most  enoompa&slng  responsi- 
bility is  to  care  enough  to  want  to  learn 
everything  possible  about  the  candidates,  is- 
sues, and  laws  being  considered.  We  have 
to  remember  that  laws  are  made  aa  a  type 
of  Insurance  for  society  In  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual; they  are  not  made  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual from  himself.  Therefore,  each  man 
Is  responsible  for  finding  his  own  truth  and 
voting  for  it. 

But  voting  responsibilities  don't  stop  at 
the  polls;  It's  the  way  we  live  each  day. 
Healthy  dissent  is  vital  to  America's  whole- 
someness,  but  the  one-to-one  brotherhood 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country  is  of  primary 
inyxjrtance.  We  have  the  right  to  dlsaent  in 
an  effort  to  change  but  only  Insoffkr  as  It 
doesn't  infringe  on  someone  else's  freedom. 

Fundamentally,  our  re^wnslbllitlee  are  to 
ourselves  to  act  and  re«wrt  according  to  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  Truth,  to  the  peopl* 
around  us,  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This  is  a  lot  of  responsibility  but  I  know 
the  new  voteirs  will  use  the  voting  privilege 
responsibly  and  to  its  best  advantage  be- 
cause America  Is  our  country  and  We  Care. 

What  Are  the  REspoNsiBn,mEs  or  the 

18-Year-Ou)  Voter? 

(By  Jon  Bergenthal) 

"It  seems  indispensable  that  the  mass  of 

citizens  should   not  be  without  a  voice  in 

making   the   laws   which   they   are   to  obey, 

and  In  choosing  the  magistrates  who  are  to 

administer   them."  These   are  the  words  of 

James  Madison  from  over  a  century  and  a 
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half  ago,  yet  they  still  seem  to  set  the  reason 
for  eKteodlng  the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 

As  la  true  in  all  cases,  with  certain  privi- 
leges oome  certain  reeponslbUltles.  In  the 
case  of  voting,  the  Individual  baa  responsi- 
bilities to  hla  country  and  ultimately  to 
himself. 

Since  the  different  oandidates,  issues  and 
policies  do  influence  the  elghteea  year  old 
voter.  It  Is  the  responsibUlty  of  the  voter  to 
be  acquainted  with  and  to  understand  the 
different  issues.  James  Madison  acknowledged 
the  fact  that  the  people  are  influenced  by 
the  lasuee,  coauncxi  sense  tells  us  that  an 
understanding  of  the  Issues  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  a  decision  about  them.. 

In  turning  to  practically  any  current  writ- 
ing, one  can  clearly  see  the  numerous  and 
complex  Issues  which  face  us  now  and  will 
continue  to  face  us  In  the  future.  Hundreds 
of  books  have  been  devoted  to  the  environ- 
mental problem.  A  look  In  recent  newspapers 
and  magazines  t^s  of  the  problems  in  foreign 
relations,  the  critical  situation  of  the  cities, 
the  economic  problem  and  the  need  for  bet- 
ter structured  social  programs.  All  erf  these 
issues  and  many  others  wUl  face  the  eighteen 
year  old  voter,  and  It  Is  his  responsibility  to 
know  and  understand  them  so  that  he  can 
make  a  rational  decision  concerning  them. 

"Politics,  In  a  sense,  has  iklways  been  a 
con  game  .  .  .  Advertising  in  many  ways.  Is 
a  con  game,  too  ...  It  Is  not  surprising  then, 
that  politicians  and  advertising  men  should 
have  discovered  one  another."  These  words, 
from  The  Selling  of  the  President  1968,  lay 
the  basis  for  another  responsibility  of  the 
voter.  The  eighteen  year  old  voter  should 
•earch  beneath  the  Images  In  order  to  And 
the  real  issues.  With  the  increasing  use  of 
Bind  dependence  upon  television,  many  issues 
and  candidates  are  disguised  and  "improved" 
so  that  the  final  result  is  appealing  to  the 
general  public.  It  Is  the  responsibility,  then, 
of  the  voter  to  see  the  real  Issues.  He  must 
search  for  the  implications  of  the  Issues  In- 
stead of  waiting  untu  the  Issues  are  finally 
Implemented  and  the  Imagery  is  gone. 

Once  the  issues  have  been  defined.  It  Is 
also  the  responsibility  of  the  eighteen  year 
old  voter  to  look  for  the  candidates  or  poli- 
cies which  offer  the  best  solutions.  He 
should,  therefore,  look  at  the  Issues  reaUs- 
tlcally,  looking  for  realistic  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  face  us.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  eighteen  year  old  voter.  One  of 
the  arguments  used  many  times  against  the 
extension  of  the  vote  was  that  the  youth  are 
too  obsessed  with  Immediacy  and  idealistic 
solutions  to  problems. 

The  voters,  then,  should  not  be  looking 
for  panaceas  or  Idealistic  states,  but  rather 
for  ideas  which  would  be  feasible  and  would 
bring  about  change  for  the  better.  He 
should  also  remember  that  these  Issues  wotUd 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  and  would 
affect  all  of  the  people.  Acquiring  the  vote 
should  incite,  in  part,  a  drive  toward  this 
type  of  an  outlook  on  political  issues  and 
candidates  by  providing  more  opportunity 
for  political  involvement  and  understanding. 
But  in  a  larger  sense,  it  really  does  not 
make  much  sense  to  deflne  special  responsi- 
bilities for  an  eighteen  year  old  voter.  In 
reality,  each  voter,  regardless  of  his  age, 
should  have  a  definite  purpose  in  voting — to 
express  his  opinion  on  the  current  political 
Issues  which  will  be  affecting  him  and  his 
country.  If  this  analysis  is  acc^ted,  the  only 
true  conclusion  is  that  each  voter,  regard- 
less of  age,  has  the  same  responsibilities — 
to  strive  to  seek  the  issues,  the  true  Issues, 
In  a  realistic  way. 
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"What    Are    the    RcsPoNSiBii,rnzs 

18   Year  Old  Voter?" 

(By  Patricia  Vaillancourt) 

"It  may  be  conjectured  that  It  is  cheaper 

jh  the  long  run  to  lift  men  up  than  to 

bold  them  down,  and  that  the  ballot  in  their 

anxids  is   less  dangerous   to  society  than   a 


sense  of  wixMig  is  in  their  heads."  Youiig 
people  today  have  alms  and  amhltlons  and 
want  society  to  realize  these  and  give  them 
the  responsibilities  that  every  American  citi- 
zen has  held  for  hundreds  of  yea«s.  Why 
should  these  respooslblUtles  be  given  to  the 
so-called  "Irresponsible"  18-year-<Md8?  Be- 
cause of  their  concern  for  this  country  and 
hopes  that  It  will  soon  be  the  one  perfect 
democracy  for  the  next  generaUmi  to  have. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  voting  age  was 
CKlglnated  by  Senator  Kdwaid  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.  He  concluded  that  the  denial 
of  the  vote  to  anyone  over  18  vitiated  the 
equal  protection  provisions  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  Depriving  the  18-year-olds  the 
vote,  especially  when  they  are  subject  to 
adult  treatment  under  so  many  laws, 
amounts  to  a  form  of  discrimination  which 
is  banned  under  this  Amendment. 

In  arguing  that  18-year-olds  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections,  Justice 
Brennan  pointed  out  that: 

(1)  "All  the  States  except  California,  treat 
18-year-old8  as  adults  In  the  critically  im- 
portant matter  of  criminal  responsibility." 

(2)  "Every  State  permits  18-year-olda  to 
marry,  and  39  States  do  not  require  parental 
consent   for   such   persons   of   one   or    both 

(3)  "No  State  in  the  imlon  requires  at- 
tendance at  school  beyond  the  age  of  18." 

If  18- year-olds  have  all  these  rights  as 
stated.  It  would  only  be  natural  for  them  to 
want  to  undertake  the  full  re^wnsibUities  of 
electing  those  qualified  men  who  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  marry  and  drop  out  if 
they  so  wish. 

In  general,  states  decide  which  of  their 
inhabitants  are  to  have  the  privUege  of  vot- 
ing. Some  of  the  states  require  that  the 
voter  be  at  least  18-years  old,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  that 
state  for  a  specified  length  of  time. 

Recent  studies  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  indicate  that  young  people 
as  a  voting  group  may  be  a  good  deal  less 
radical  than  many  believe.  Today  we  see 
demonstrations  and  riots  Incited  on  the 
rights  and  responslbUitles  not  granted  to 
our  generation.  If  the  young  people  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  (and  carried 
it  out),  society  would  realize  that  we  are 
capable  of  calling  ourselves  registered  voters. 
Still,  in  opposition,  many  observers  feel  that 
extending  the  franchise  to  teenagers  will  not 
nxake  a  profound  change  in  the  voting  habits 
of  the  nation.  But  If  young  people,  18,  19, 
and  ao  year  olds  feel  that  they  must  be 
represented,  I'm  sure  that  the  change  In  the 
voting  habits  of  the  nation  would  certainly 
Increase.  This  generation  wants  to  stand  up 
for  what  they  believe,  and  can't  think  of 
a  better  way  to  do  it.  Sacrifice  without  rep- 
resentation Is  worse  than  "Taxation  with- 
out representation." 

Balancing  this  prediction  is  a  much 
optimistic  one  based  on  recent  changes  in 
federal  voting  laws.  In  the  past,  say  some 
political  experts,  many  young  people  have 
not  voted  because  they've  been  on  the  move 
and  haven't  gained  citizenship  in  one  partic- 
ular state.  But  many  of  these  experts  do  be- 
lieve that  many  of  them  will  vote  this  year, 
even  through  the  absentee  ballot. 

As  John  P.  Kennedy  once  stated  "Of  those 
to  whom  much  is  given,  much  is  required." 
Society  today,  must  give  our  generation  dif- 
ferent types  of  responslbUitles  so  we  can 
know  what  Is  required  of  us.  We're  the 
future  leaders  of  tomorrow  and  we  must  be 
told  somehow  by  society  that  they  have 
faith  In  us  and  believe  that  we  can  fulfill 
all  the  responsibilities  of  the  voting  public. 
What  better  way  Is  there  than  by  giving  us 
the  right  to  vote? 

Before  the  Involved  student  was  pretty 
much  restricted  to  student  government.  Of 
course,  even  that  Involvement  was  quite 
superficial.  But  a  great  number  of  today's 


students  are  actively  involved  In  lixvp<Mtant 
decision-making  and  In  curriculum  develop- 
ment. With  this  very  basic  start  In  any  type 
of  government  the  student  realizes  all  the 
responslbUitles  Indudsd  In  his  Job,  and 
later  this  makes  him  more  apt  to  accept 
burdensome    responslbUitles. 

Will  teenagers  vote  as  their  parents  do? 
This,  commotUy  known  as  block  voting.  Is 
unlikely.  The  viewpoints  at  young  people 
differ  much  more  than  the  press  Doay  ex- 
press. I  believe  that  at  18,  a  person  has  had 
enough  experience  and  can  make  wise  deci- 
sions without  their  parents  near-by. 

Let  us  not  say:  "Lost — One  opportunity  to 
vote.  If  found,  do  not  return  because  I  de- 
liberately lose  one  every  year  at  election 
time." 

"What  Are  the  Responsibiuties  or  the  18 
Tear   Old   Voter?" 

(By  Jeanne  Mercier) 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you,  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 
It  Is  evident  to  every  American  who  the  au- 
thor of  this  famous  quote  was.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  the  youngest  President  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  He  brought  new 
and  modern  Ideas  with  htm. 

The  eighteen  year  old  adiUts  of  this  coun- 
try also  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  their  coun- 
try. The  eighteen  year  old  has  been  a  "sec- 
ond class"  citizen  too  long.  He  works,  pays 
taxes,  and  fights  In  wars  for  his  country  but 
he  had  no  say  as  to  who  governed  them.  Now 
after  many  years  of  demonstration,  petition- 
ing, and  protesting,  eighteen  year  olds  have 
won  their  right  to  take  a  useful  and  Impor- 
tant part  In  govenunent. 

With  the  right  to  vote  flnaUy  granted  to 
them,  young  adults  can  now  have  a  say  In 
their  government.  The  government  who  they 
work  for,  the  government  that  cdleots  taxes 
from  them,  and  the  government  who  decides 
whether  or  not  they  fight  and  perhaps  die 
in  war. 

But  with  this  right  to  vote  also  comes 
new  responsibilities.  Benjamin  Disraeli  said 
in  1860  of  the  great  human  tendency: 

"How  much  easier  It  Is  to  be  critical  than 
to  be  correct."  Along  with  the  right  to  vote, 
eighteen  year  olds  also  receive  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  future  of  this  country's  gov- 
ernment. Before  eighteen  years  olds  were 
granted  their  right  to  vote,  they  had  to  find 
other  ways  of  getting  their  thoughts  to  offi- 
cials in  office. 

They  had  no  power  to  elect  certain  officials 
Into  office,  therefore,  eighteen  year  olds  could 
only  demonstrate  and  be  critical  towards  the 
way  their  country's  government  was  being 
run. 

Now  that  voting  age  has  been  lowered, 
they  don't  have  to  be  Just  critical  of  the 
government. 

Now  they  can  take  an  active  part  In  elect- 
ing people  to  office  or  in  being  elected  to  office 
themselves. 

Whereas  these  are  some  of  the  advantages 
of  voting  there  are  also  many  responsibilities 
that  must  be  accepted  by  new  voters. 

Some  of  the  responsibilities  are  that  one 
who  Is  preparing  to  vote  must  think  for 
himself  when  voting.  Do  not  vote  blindly 
for  any  one  party  or  candidate  merely  for 
the  fact  that  he  Is  a  republican  or  a  demo- 
crat. 

More  people  must  go  out  and  vote.  Too 
many  people  sit  back  while  others  go  out 
and  vote.  Let's  hope  that  new  voters  wUl 
not  take  their  new  responsibility  to  vote  so 
lightly.  Taking  an  active  part  in  government 
is  much  harder.  It  is  hard  work  to  go  all  out 
In  campaigning  for  a  candidate  or  in  cam- 
paigning for  oneself. 

In  order  to  have  your  vote  really  oount  in 
an  election  you  must  be  fully  Informed  of  the 
people  running,  of  their  platforms,  and  the 
Issues  they  will  bring  up  if  elected  to  office. 
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Finally,  trying  to  build  up  the  government 
Instead  of  trying  to  tear  It  down  will  bring 
better  results.  Having  true  patriotism  does 
not  mean  you  must  be  totally  for  everything 
your  country  does,  but  rather  that  you  recog- 
nize weaknesses,  and  Injustices  and  try  to  do 
something  about  them. 

John  Kennedy  once  said: 

"This  Is  a  great  country.  It  can  be  gp-eater. 
It  Is  a  powerful  country.  It  can  be  more 
powerful." 

It  18  up  to  the  new  generation,  that  Is 
coming  Into  power  of  the  government,  to 
carry  out  plans  for  a  better,  stronger  and 
more  Just  government. 


Th«  RESPONsian-rrT  or  the  18-Yeab-Ou) 

Voter 

(By  JonathsJi  Strout) 

The  responsibility  of  the  eighteen  year  old 
voter  Is  no  different  from  that  of  the  twenty- 
one,  flfty-one.  or  eighty-one  year  old  voter. 
He  should  be  Informed  and  then  act  upon 
his  convictions  when  he  goes  to  the  polls,  for 
In  order  to  have  a  representative  democracy, 
the  electorate  must  be  aware  of  the  current 
Issues  and  the  quallflcatlons  of  the  men  run- 
ning for  office. 

An  unenlightened  electorate  Is  the  biggest 
pitfall  of  the  people's  government,  for  many 
a  voter  has  failed  to  take  upon  himself  his 
main  responsibility,  that  of  keeping  Informed. 
He  considers  his  suffrage  a  right;  he  too  often 
falls  to  realize  that  responsibility  accom- 
panies that  privilege.  Because  many  of  to- 
day's voters  cocne  to  the  polls  uninformed, 
the  concept  of  democracy,  or  government  by 
the  people,  is  being  lost.  The  person  that 
makes  the  greatest  emotional  impact,  the 
Issue  that  Is  proclaimed  the  loudest,  all  too 
often  wins. 

For  example,  at  the  last  annual  school 
meeting  In  Durham.  New  Hampshire,  one 
article  of  the  warrant  concerned  the  purchase 
of  a  computer  for  the  high  school.  At  the 
meeting  I  overheard  voters  saying.  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  this  matter,  but  It 
seems  to  me  like  a  waste  of  money. "  In  spite 
of  not  having  done  their  homework,  they 
enthusiastically  applauded  those  speakers 
who  opposed  the  arUcle.  When  It  came  Ume 
for  them  to  vote,  they  democratically 
shouted,  "Nay."  Presumably  this  was  an  en- 
lightened electorate,  yet  many  of  the  school 
district  voters  who  were  present  actually 
based  their  decision  on  emotion  rather  ti^to. 
factual  information. 

At  that  meeting  only  16<^  of  those  quali- 
fied to  vote  cared  enough  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  attendance.  If  such  Indiffer- 
ence exists  at  the  grass  roots  level,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  federal  government  itself 
doesn't  become  defunct.  In  fact,  when  it  Is 
election  time  in  the  off  years,  with  no  presi- 
dential candidate  to  lure  the  voters,  less  than 
one  half  of  the  people  of  voting  age  actually 
participate.  Even  In  the  Kennedy-Nlxon 
election,  one  of  the  closest  presidential  con- 
tests in  the  United  States,  only  64 ^t  of  those 
eligible  to  vote  arrived  at  the  polls. 

The  Informed  voter  keeps  the  wheels  of 
democracy  moving.  Such  a  task  Is  not  for  the 
apathetic.  It  Is,  nevertheless,  more  and  more 
difBcult  for  a  citizen  to  become  aware  con- 
cerning all  the  sides  of  an  issue  or  the  quall- 
flcatlons of  the  man  running  for  office.  F*ux- 
thermore.  many  of  today's  newspap»ers  are  as 
opinionated  as  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Sources 
of  Information  often  prove  unreliable.  Cer- 
tain news  must  be  repressed,  and  many  re- 
ports are  distorted.  For  example,  reports  vajy 
dally  on  the  actlTitiee  of  the  F.B.I,  and 
Hoover's  qualifications  as  its  director. 

The  voter  should  read  several  newspapers: 
even  then  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  he  will 
be  truly  knowledgeable.  Not  only  the  news- 
papers but  also  the  other  media  are  Involved 
1:\  this  problem  of  communication.  Many  of 
the  TV  news  analysts  are  far  from  objective 


In  their  coverage  of  the  Issues  and  personali- 
ties Involved.  Freedom  of  the  press,  a  right  ot 
a  free  society,  must  be  maintained,  but  here 
again,  problems  arise  when  the  media  plays 
upon  the  emotions  of  the  unthinking.  The 
recent  Calley  trial  is  a  case  in  point.  Dema- 
goguery  seems  to  be  allowable  In  all  the 
media  of  communications  In  America  today. 

Interpretation  of  Information  by  the  voter, 
however.  Is  not  an  Impossible  task.  Even 
though  the  voter  may  be  pro-Muskle,  It  Is 
his  responsibility  to  study  the  other  candi- 
dates. Instead  of  listening  Just  to  the  NBC 
news  report  at  6:30,  he  should  tune  In  to 
CBS  every  other  day  and  even  listen  to  ABC 
at  6:00.  Besides  reading  a  daily  paper,  he 
should  read  a  weekly  one  like  the  National 
Obsen-er  where  the  week's  news  has  been 
summarized,  leaving  out  the  unimportant 
bits  that  tend  to  confuse  the  average  person 
He  should  read  both  Netvsweek  and  Time  in- 
stead of  Just  limiting  himself  to  a  single 
publication. 

Such  preparation  takes  extra  time,  but  In 
order  to  choose  wisely,  the  American  citizen 
who  has  the  privilege  of  voting  must  assume 
this  responsibility  whether  he  Is  eighteen  or 
eighty. 

The  RESPONsraiLrriEs  of  the  18-Yeah-Old 
Voter 

(By  Calvin  L.  Hackeman) 

The  elghteen-year-old  voter  should  have 
no  more,  but  no  fewer,  responsibilities  than 
the  twenty-one-year-old  voter,  or  the  flfty- 
yestf-old  voter.  However,  when  any  group  of 
people  is  g:lven  a  new  task,  privilege,  right,  or 
responsibility  they  are  at  the  same  time  sub- 
ject to  examination  and  criticism  or  praise. 
It  Is  at  this  point  of  examination  that  the 
elghteen-year-old  voter  finds  himself.  He 
must  therefore  be  very  careful  In  the  manner 
In  which  he  uses  his  privilege  of  voting,  so 
that  he  will  prove  to  everyone  watching  him. 
and  most  importantly  to  himself,  that  he  la 
capable  of  handling  the  Job  of  voting  re- 
sponsibly. 

The  first  basic  responsibility  of  the  voter 
l8  that  he  be  Informed.  This  should  involve 
more  than  listening  to  the  various  candidates 
debate  or  speak.  He  must  examine  the  candi- 
dates through  different  sources,  not  only  read 
the  reviews  of  one  newspaper  or  listen  to  the 
opinion  on  one  commentator  on  television, 
but  rather  read  several  newspajjers  of  known 
variety  and  sollcltate  the  views  of  various 
commentators  with  different  political  asso- 
ciation. A  political  ctmdldate  reviewed  by 
only  his  own  party  rarely  has  his  faults  ex- 
posed; by  the  same  token,  a  candidate  re- 
viewed by  only  his  rival  party  rarely  has  any 
of  his  good  points  exposed.  The  result  In 
either  situation  Is  a  false  Impression  of  the 
candidate  and  consequently  a  biased  vote. 

Not  onlY  must  the  voter  be  aware  of  the 
candidates'  views,  but  he  must  also  be  aware 
of  the  Issues  about  which  those  views  exist. 
The  voter  must  conduct  research  In  some 
form  whether  It  be  reading  consultation  with 
authorities,  or  conversation  with  associates, 
so  that  his  knowledge  of  the  problems  at 
hand  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  clearly 
understand  the  candidates'  views.  Once  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  controversial  subjects 
Is  possessed  by  the  voter,  he  must  examine 
the  viewpoints  held  by  the  candidates,  weigh 
them  against  each  other,  and  make  his  de- 
cision as  to  which  one  he  is  In  favor  of.  Not 
only  must  he  decide  which  candidate  he 
agrees  vrtth  on  a  partlcvilar  Issue,  but  he  must 
determine  which  Issues  are  most  important 
and  which  candidate's  views  agree  with  his 
own  most  often. 

The  second  responsibility  of  the  voter  Is  to 
vote  as  he  believes,  with  no  outside  Influence 
from  associates  and  family  traditions.  It  Is  the 
comnMn  error  of  many  voters  to  be  afraid 
to  be  different.  Voting  "with  the  crowd" 
is  much  easier  to  do,  than  to  remain  loyal  to 


one's  own  belief  when  that  belief  is  in  the 
minority.  The  yielding  voter  seldom  realizes 
that  he  has  avoided  his  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote his  belief  in  an  attem.pt  to  affect  others' 
votes,  when  he  submits  to  the  influence  of 
the  majority.  Yet.  It  Is  everyone's  responsibil- 
ity to  attempt  to  Influence  others  with  hla 
opinion,  but  this  gives  no  one  an  excuse  for 
changing  his  views,  unless  he  believes  he  has 
been  wrong  or  misinformed  In  the  past. 

Another  problem  existing  today  is  that  of 
party  voting.  Even  though  the  majority  of 
voters  do  not  vote  on  the  basis  of  political 
party  alone,  those  who  do  are  dodging  their 
responsibility  to  think  for  themselves  and 
vote  accordingly.  Certain  parties  have  been 
known  to  adhere  to  basic  principles  through- 
out history.  However,  one  should  consider  all 
points  in  question  and  then  decide  if  possi- 
bly a  different  attempt  might  be  being  made 
by  the  party  In  question.  Tills  type  of  analy- 
sis could  result  In  more  responsible  voting. 
as  It  would  show  the  true  feelings  of  the 
voters. 

The  question  of  being  afraid  of  change  or 
afraid  to  be  conservative  Is  exposed  when 
one  tries  to  analyze  a  situation  where  party 
principles  are  Involved.  As  a  voter,  one  must 
subject  himself  to  change  with  the  times,  but 
should  vote  only  to  the  extent  that  he  be- 
lieves Is  beneficial  to  the  country.  Any  voter 
who  refuses  to  vote  for  a  candidate  because 
he  Is  liberal,  or  conservative.  In  his  views  Is 
not  a  responsible  voter.  That  voter  should 
examine  the  situation  with  as  open  a  mind 
as  possible  and  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  change  would  or  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial. Whatever  his  decision  Is  should  be 
reflected  In  his  vote. 

The  final,  and  probably  the  most  Impor- 
tant responsibility  of  the  voter  Is  to  utillM 
his  privilege,  or  right,  to  vote.  Too  many  peo- 
ple have  listened  to  the  candidates  with 
"open"  minds,  have  been  sufficiently  Informed 
on  the  controversial  subjects,  and  have  de- 
cided which  candidate  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  but  do  not  cast  their 
vote.  It  Is  of  no  value  to  complete  all  the 
preparation  a  reeponslble  voter  should  do  If 
no  vote  is  to  be  cast. 

If  all  people,  regardless  of  age.  would  as- 
sume these  basic  "requirements"  for  voting, 
the  voters  would  vote  more  meaningfully, 
and  the  non-voters  would  be  preparing  them- 
selves for  future  voting  and  could  use  their 
Influence  on  the  voters  and  candidates  els  th« 
eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  year-old  vot- 
ers have  In  the  past. 


The  RESPONsren-mES  or  the  18-Year-Old 

VOT^ 

(By  Denis  R.  LeBlanc) 
The  greatest  resource  In  the  United  States 
today  Is  not  Its  mineral  wealth  or  technology, 
but  its  youth.  The  young  people  of  today  are 
better  Informed  of  their  situation  and  are 
more  capable  of  acting  than  any  other  gen- 
eration in  our  nation's  history.  The  leaders 
of  the  country  are  well  aware  of  the  poten- 
tiality of  young  people.  In  1970,  Congress 
lowered  the  voting  age  In  national  elections 
to  eighteen  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments.  Now,  the  entire  nation  awaits 
the  results  of  the  first  elections  which  are 
affected  by  this  legislation.  Whether  or  not 
the  eighteen-year-olds  will  act  effectively  la 
dlfllcult  to  predict.  But  what  are  the  new 
young  voter's  responsibilities?  How  can  he 
make  sure  that  his  vote  will  be  a  worthwhile 
one'' 

The  young  voter  can  make  his  vote  effec- 
tive In  four  ways.  First  he  should  learn  about 
the  American  system  of  government.  It  is 
essential  that  a  mechanical  know  how  a  car  la 
assembled  before  he  can  repair  one.  The  same 
applies  to  the  voter.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  a  young  person  can  obtain  this  in- 
formation. All  schools  have  courses  in  United 
States  history  and  American  government. 
Also,  many  books  and  pamphlets  which  treat 
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the  subject  can  be  obtained  from  the  local 
library  or  frctn  govemmeoit  officials.  Know- 
ing how  his  nation  la  managed  wUl  help  the 
new  voter  decide  on  the  issues  being  debated 
by  the  candidates. 

The  second  way  In  wblOh  the  elghteen- 
year-old  voter  can  Uisure  tbe  value  of  his 
vote  Is  by  following  the  Isauee.  AU  candi- 
dates take  poBlttons  on  various  oontroveralea 
and  one  must  be  familiar  with  these  If  be  Is 
to  make  InteUlgent  decision*.  The  voting 
teenager  should  dlscuas  the  Issues  with  hla 
peers  and  his  elders.  By  receiving  a  variety 
of  views  he  can  then  devel<q>  his  own  opin- 
ions. The  young  person  must  beware  of  the 
danger  of  being  swayed  by  sensaUonallrta 
and  revolutionaries.  It  should  be  his  deci- 
sion and  not  someone  else's. 

Third,  the  new  voter  should  carefully 
analyze  the  candidates'  platforms  and  cre- 
dentials. Voting  for  an  c^ce-seeker  because 
of  his  physical  appearance  or  his  eloquent- 
sounding  voice  wUl  not  do  any  good  for  the 
country.  The  decision  on  wbo  will  recrtve 
his  vote  must  be  based  on  tiie  voter's  ob- 
servations of  the  candidate's  sincerity,  abil- 
ity, professional  background,  and  Tlews.  The 
media  provides  ample  means  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  candidates.  Office  holders 
seeking  re-election  often  publish  pamphlets 
or  letters  explaining  the  reasoning  behind 
their  actions  during  their  term.  Therefore, 
the  new  voter  has  many  ways  to  assess  a 
a  candidate's  worthiness. 

Fourth,  the  eighteen-year-old  voter  must 
take  an  active  role  in  the  government  in  his 
area.  He  should  attend  civic  meetings  and 
present  his  views  as  well  as  hear  those  of 
others.  The  young  voter  should  campaign 
for  the  candidate  he  believes  is  best,  even 
If  he  Just  does  so  among  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

The  American  form  of  government  was 
founded  to  give  people  a  chance  to  rule 
themselves.  Over  the  years  people  have  lost 
their  faith  In  the  government,  mainly  be- 
cause they  never  tried  to  understand  It  or 
actively  participate  in  It.  However,  the 
elghteen-year-old  voter  now  has  a  chance 
to  use  his  potential  and  revitalize  our  na- 
tion. If  he  uses  his  vote  intelligently  and 
with  responsibility,  he  can  Initiate  a  revo- 
lution In  America,  a  revolution  In  which 
our  country  can  be  strengthened,  not 
destroyed. 

What  Are  the  RESPONSiBiLrnKS  or  the 
18-Yea*-Old  Voter? 

(By  Anne  Fowler) 

To  be  eighteen  is  to  be  young  and  In- 
experienced, naive  and  easily  impressed.  To 
be  eighteen  Is  to  be  full  of  knowledge  from 
twelve  years  of  schooling.  Tb  be  eighteen  Is 
to  be  enthusiastic  and  idealistic.  To  be 
eighteen  Is  to  have  all  the  answers  to  the 
world's  problems.  To  be  eighteen  Is  to  have  a 
strong  desire  to  run  one's  own  life.  And  now 
to  be  eighteen  is  to  be  a  voting  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  faith  in  otirselves  as  a  generation  and 
our  burning  desire  to  correct  the  evils  of  the 
world  have  wt>n  for  us  the  right  to  vote.  Had 
not  our  parents  and  older  friends  also  be- 
lieved In  us,  we  would  have  been  denied  this 
right.  We  feel,  through  our  constant  exposure 
to  newspapers  and  television,  that  we  are 
the  informed  generation.  We  feel  that  we 
know  how  to  run  a  country  and  do  not  wish 
to  wait  vmtll  we  reach  21  to  get  In  on  the 
action.  Congress  has  said  go — so  now  what 
are  our  responsibilities? 

I  believe  our  responsibilities  to  be  the  same 
as  those  of  any  21-year-old  voter,  "niat  is — 
to  be  well-informed  about  each  Issue  and 
candidate,  to  take  an  active  role  In  ansrthlng 
we  feel  strongly  enough  about,  and  above 
Ml,  to  get  out  and  vote — take  advantage  of 
that  right  that  makes  our  country  what  It 
Is. 

But  our  responsibilities  extend  further 
than  that.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  live  up 


to  all  we  profess  ouraelTes  to  be;  to  show 
that  we  are  worthy  of  the  faith  Inatllled  in 
us.  We  have  denounced  our  eldcn  for  mak- 
ing this  oovmtry  a  man.  We  hare  been  given 
ttie  right  to  change  It  and  now  we  mtist.  We 
cannot  throw  away  tills  chance.  We  cannot 
Just  show  one  burst  of  enthusiasm,  on  the 
first  polling  day  and  ttien  do  no  more,  tak- 
ing the  vote  for  granted. 

We  have  everything  to  work  with.  We  are 
young  and  untried,  enthusiastic  and  will- 
ing, optimistic  and  Idealistic.  We  haven't  yet 
been  turned  off  by  the  world.  We  have  hope. 
We  must  live  up  to  full  potential.  We  must 
use  all  we  have  to  effect  the  change  we  have 
the  power  of  making.  We  can  add  so  much 
to  our  country.  If  we  don't  do  all  we  can. 
If  the  country  has  not  felt  anything  by  our 
vote,  then  the  country  has  not  benefitted, 
and  we  have  not  benefitted  by  oxir  vote.  We 
might  as  well  resign  ourselves  to  being  the 
apathetic  stogies  we  have  so  often  accused 
our  parents  of  being. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  live  our  beliefs. 
If  we  vote  m  antl-pollutlon  legislation,  we 
must  carry  It  through  Individually.  We  must 
follow  the  laws  of  this  nation  because  we 
had  a  say  in  the  making  of  them.  We  claim 
we  are  looking  for  truth  In  a  corrupted 
world,  we  ourselves  cannot  be  hypocritical. 
We  must  each  vote  our  Individual  beliefs,  be 
willing  to  be  criticized  for  them,  to  stand 
apart  from  our  friends  when  necessary,  to 
live  up  to  our  human  dignity. 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  elght- 
een-year-old voter?  We  must  appreciate  and 
respect  all  that  is  good  In  this  nation;  we 
must  try  to  change  what  Is  wrong.  We  must 
try  to  benefit  our  country  as  Ijest  we  can,  we 
must  stick  by  what  we  believe,  and  what 
the  country  believes.  We  must  exercise  the 
right  to  vote  to  Its  greatest  potential. 

The   Responsibiijties    or   the    18-Year-Old 
Voter 

(By  Richard  MerriU) 

The  young  adult  of  America  is  In  a  precarl- 
oiis  position  indeed.  He  or  she  Is  In  an  age 
group  with  the  highest  crime  rate,  the  great- 
esit  percentage  of  automobile  accidents,  and 
are  certainly  among  the  best  nois«nakers 
when  It  c<xnes  to  preaching  about  reform. 
But  I'm  not  attempting  to  write  about  the 
group  that  is  the  young  adult;  I'm  writing 
about  the  person,  the  Individual,  the  respon- 
slblUtles  of  this  Individual,  whether  he  U  of 
voting  age  or  not. 

The  age  level  of  eighteen  to  twenty-<me  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  the 
most  enthuslststlc,  and  the  most  troublesome. 
The  average  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  old 
has  an  excellent  education  and  Is  well  in- 
formed of  current  events. 

The  Congressmen  of  our  country  are  in  the 
long  overdue  process  of  granting  the  right  to 
vote  to  the  young  men  and  wonMn  of  America 
In  the  eighteen  to  twenty-one  age  group. 
Why?  Because  they  are  afraid  of  the  wratii 
of  this  group?  Possibly,  but  not  likely.  Be- 
cause he  realized  that  eighteen  year  olds  fight 
lor  their  country?  More  pKwsibly,  but  this  Is 
not  necessarily  the  reason.  The  Congressmen 
are  granting  voting  privileges  to  the  eighteen 
year  old  because  he  feels  they  are  responsible 
American  citizens;  and  because  he  sees  the 
Individual  as  good,  not  the  entire  age  group 
as  troublesome. 

It  is  a  kind  of  paj-adox  that  this  age  group 
Is  the  most  vociferous  when  it  comes  to  re- 
form, yet  still  has  the  highest  crime  percent- 
age. As  the  eighteen  year  old  enters  the  vot- 
ing booth  on  election  day,  a  very  prominent 
question  should  enter  his  mind.  And  that  is 
which  candidate  to  vote  for  when  it  comes  to 
crime.  Should  he  vote  for  the  one  who  prom- 
ises tighter  crime  control,  or  the  one  who 
avoids  this  subject  but  Implies  that  the  cur- 
rent system  Is  adequate?  The  reeponslble 
American  would  vote  for  the  flrBt  candidate, 
the  Irresponsible  eighteen  year  old  would  vote 
for  the  second,  so  be  can  continue  his  field 
day  on  the  streets  and  In  the  cities. 


"Who's  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam?"  is 
a  common  battle  cry  of  tbe  'lower  the  voting 
age'*  advocate.  This  is  probably  the  best 
argument  the  eighteen  year  old  has.  If  he's 
old  enough  to  get  drafted  be  should  be  old 
enough  to  vote  for  wbo  be  represents  when 
be  does  tbe  fighting.  Tills  age  group  has  a 
fantastic  amount  of  pull.  It  could  conceiv- 
ably defeat  Richard  Nixon  In  1972  and  re- 
Instate  a  Democrat  In  his  place.  But  the  re- 
sponsible eighteen  year  old  must  reason  this 
out.  He  must  decide  for  himself  who  Is  best. 
He  must  not  follow  the  crowd  In  general. 
Just  because  all  his  pals  are  advocating 
"dump  Nlzon",  he  must  reason  to  himself  If 
this  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Vietnam  Is  a  burning  question  In  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans,  young  and  old,  and 
the  young  are  especially  Invcdved.  He  must 
decide  whether  he  wants  to  continue  the  war 
to  halt  Communist  aggression,  or  should 
It  end  abruptly  becavise  he  is  fearful  of  get- 
ting stuck  with  some  of  the  fighting.  This  is 
probably  the  most  Immediate  question  to  all 
eighteen  year  olds.  WIU  he  be  next?  WUl  he 
also  have  to  fight  for  his  country,  or  is  his 
country  worth  fighting  for?  Who  would  he 
rather  see  live,  himself  or  American  democ- 
racy? 'What  is  the  best  way  to  end  the  war? 
Complete  withdrawal  Inamedlately,  or  slow 
gradual  withdrawal  whUe  Vietnamlzation  has 
a  chance  to  build  up?  These  are  aU  respon- 
sibilities of  the  eighteen  year  old. 

But  the  greatest  responsibility  the  eight- 
een year  old  voter  has  Is  to  himself  and  his 
futtxre.  On  the  threshold  of  adulthood,  he 
has  to  decide  what  wlU  be  best  for  himself, 
his  future  wife  (or  husband)  and  his  chil- 
dren, grandchildren  and  his  grandchildren's 
children.  Will  he  want  them  to  live  in  a 
world  that  is  better  than  the  one  he  Is  living 
In  now,  or  will  he  Ignore  this  call  and  be  In- 
different to  the  whole  situation.  Today's 
eighteen  year  old  Is  tomorrow's  leader,  and 
the  future  is  in  his  hands.  He  has  to  vote  for 
Congressmen  and  candidates  for  office  who 
are  best  qualified.  He  must  see  through  their 
false  promises  and  corruption  and  pick  out 
the  true  leaders  for  himself  and  his  loved 
ones. 

These  are  some  of  the  endless  responsibil- 
ities of  the  eighteen  year  old  voter.  But  most 
of  aU,  above  all  other  responsibilities,  when 
he  Is  granted  the  privilege,  he  must  vote.  And 
vote  knowingly.  For  It  is  very  true  that  the 
future  of  America,  of  the  world,  and  of  every- 
thing Is  In  the  hands  of  the  young. 


FRAME-UP 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  April 
4,  1968,  the  date  of  the  assassination  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  was  a  tragic 
day  for  all  Americans.  For  all  of  us,  it  Is 
a  day  •which  represents  the  loss  of  a  great 
leader. 

Such  tragic  events  are  inevitably  ex- 
plored from  every  angle,  and  specula- 
tions continue  long  after  official  verdicts 
have  been  rendered.  In  axi  effort  to  ex- 
amine the  events  of  April  4,  Harold  Weis- 
berg,  a  constituent  of  mine,  has  written 
a  book  entitled  "Frame-Up,"  in  which  he 
explores  some  new  aspects  of  the  death 
of  Martin  Luthw  King.  While  not  all  of 
us  may  agree  with  Mr.  Weisberg's  con- 
clusions, all  of  us  do  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  inspect  every  side  of  such  an  issue 
before  coming  to  a  personal  decision. 

Mr.  Weisberg's  perspective  on  the  slay- 
ing of  Dr.  King  was  reviewed  by  Fred  J. 
Cook  In  the  Saturday  Review.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
review,  which  details  some  of  Mr.  Weis- 
berg's contoitions,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 
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Jamxs  K4U.  Rat  Case 
(By  Harold  Wetsberg) 

On  Uardi  ip,'  IMO.  In  «  MempiUs  ccmrt- 
roocn,  the  curtain  rose  on  one  of  tlM  most 
brazen  travestlea  at  JuaUoe  eyer  to  diigraoe 
America.  James  Earl  Ray,  tbe  aocuaed  klUer 
at  Dr.  Martin  LuU><er  King,  Jr..  waa  to  go  on 
trial.  But  there  was  no  trial.  There  was  In- 
stead a  deal  between  judge,  pro8ecut<M',  »"'< 
defense  attorney.  Ray  would  plead  guilty  In 
exchange  for  a  life  sentence,  and  the  court 
would  return  the  verdict  so  much  desired  by 
the  American  BttaMlahmfint  •  Ray  had  acted 
alone. 

The  drama  ran  aa  amoothly  as  a  well- 
plotted  Hollywood  fllm — up  to  a  potnt.  Then 
James  Earl  Ray  spoke.  He  did  not  agree,  he 
said,  with  Attorney  a«n«ral  Ramsey  Clark 
and  rBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  had 
been  inalatlng  there  was  no  conspiracy.  Here 
was  the  man  who  had  to  know,  and,  at  some 
risk  to  himself,  be  was  telling  the  court  that 
the  script  wse  phony.  Defense  Attorney  Percy 
Foreman,  who  had  had  to  browbeat  hla  un- 
willing client  Into  oopplng  a  plea  Instead  of 
standing  trial,  leaped  Into  the  breach.  It  was 
not  neceaaary,  he  said,  for  Ray  to  accept 
everything;  all  that  mattered  was  that  he  was 
pleading  guilty  to  tbe  crime.  Waa  he?  the 
Judga  asked.  Tea,  Ray  said,  and  tbe  jugger- 
naut of  official  machinery  rolled  over  hla 
feeble  but  courageous  protest. 

Harold  Welsberg,  a  onetime  government 
Investigator  who  has  devoted  hlmseU  to  a 
pursuit  of  the  ignored  or  suppressed  facts 
about  political  aaaaoslnations,  has  now  turned 
to  the  case  of  James  Earl  Ray  In  the  book 
he  calls  Frame-Up.  He  does  not  doubt  that 
Ray  was  Implicated  In  the  King  aaeasalna. 
tlon.  but  his  theals  Is  that  Ray  filled  the 
same  role  Lee  Harvey  Owald  did  In  the 
aasasBlnaUon  of  Preaklent  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  Dallas.  In  Wedsberg's  vlerw  Ray  like  Oswald, 
was  not  the  killer;  he  was  the  decoy,  the 
patsy,  the  man  meant  to  be  caught. 

Welsberg  shows  that  In  the  King  case, 
just  as  In  Dallas,  a  baffling  use  was  made  of 
doubles.  Just  as  there  is  evidence  that  two 
men  used  the  name  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  so 
Is  there  evidence  that  someone  besides  James 
Earl  Ray  kneiw  and  used  some  of  hla  various 
allasea.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  points  Welsberg 
raises: 

Ray's  arret  at  Heathrow  (London)  Airport. 
June  8,  1968.  According  to  Scotland  Yard. 
Ray.  traveling  under  the  name  of  Ramon 
George  Sneyd.  came  Into  the  airport  about 
6:15  a.m.  on  a  flight  from  Lisbon.  While 
awaiting  for  his  plane  to  refuel  and  fly  on  to 
Brussels,  he  wandered  unnecessarily  Into  the 
Immigration  section  for  Incoming  passengers 
and  was  spotted  and  deUlned.  But  on  that 
date  a  man  osing  the  name  of  Ramon  George 
Sneyd  was  living— and  had  been  for  several 
days — at  the  Pax  Hotel  In  London.  He  left 
about  9:15  the  same  morning  to  catch  a 
plane  for  Brussels.  The  FBI's  reconstruction 
of  tbe  case  was  based  upon  the  pn^xialtlon 
that  Sneyd  No.  3  w«8  really  Ray.  The  land- 
lady of  the  Pax  was  subpoenaed  for  possible 
apT>earance  In  the  Uen^yhls  farce,  which  the 
preoB  dubbed  "the  mlnltrlal."  atte  said  after- 
wards that  ahe  bad  been  warned  by  an  JVl 
agent,  accompanied  by  four  Scotland  Taid 
operatives,  that  she  was  ocily  to  answer  the 
questloos  she  was  aaked — ahe  was  not  to  vol- 
unteer anything.  When  she  remarked  that  ahe 
had  found  a  hypodermic  syringe  In  "Snejxl's" 
room  after  he  left,  she  was  "virtually  told" 
stie  must  be  lying  because  Ray  was  not  a 
narootios  addict.  Waa  this  aU  just  some  kind 
of  official  foul-up  In  announcing  the  details 
at  Rars  arrest?  No:  aa  Welsberg  shows  by 
oorre^toodenoe  he  reproduces.  Scotland  Tatd 
was  Insisting  In  Morember  1008 — Ave  and  a 
half  months  later — that  the  man  It  had  ar- 
rested arrived  on  a  Lisbon  flight.  Who,  then, 
waa  the  man  at  tbe  Pax  who  had  been  using 
RarkaUaa? 

The  tvoo  white  Mvatang$.  The  official  v«r- 
Blon  states  that  after  Ray  shot  Dr.  King  from 


tha  bathroom  window  of  a  Memphis  flop- 
house, be  made  his  escape  In  a  19M  white 
MiiBtang  ke  had  purchased  secondhand  In 
Blrmtngtiam.  AlalMma.  He  drove  scane  400 
miles  through  the  nl^t  and  abandoned  the 
oar  In  an  Atlanta  parking  lot,  where  It  was 
not  discovered  for  daya  But  there  was 
abundant  evidence  that  two  similar  white 
Mustangs  were  parked  In  the  street  near  the 
flophouse  at  the  time  at  the  slaying.  Accord- 
ing to  eyewltaesBea,  both  had  red  and  white 
Uoense  plates— one  set  were  Alabama  ta^s, 
the  other  Arkansas.  Furthermore,  the  Mus- 
tang which  Ray  had  purchased  in  Birming- 
ham had  an  automatic  shift,  while  the  one 
abandoned  in  Atlanta,  with  Ray's  license 
plates  on  It.  had  a  stick  shift.  The  ashtray 
of  tbe  abandoned  Mustang  was  overflowing 
with  cigarette  batts — and  Ray  does  not 
■moke.  No  mention  of  model  or  serial  nmn- 
bers.  which  would  have  identified  the  Mus- 
tang positively,  was  made  at  the  Memphis 
mlnltrlal,  and,  though  the  car  must  have 
been  splattered  with  fingerprints,  there  was 
no  indication  that  the  FBI  had  found  a  single 
print  of  Ray's  In  this,  his  supposed  getaway 
car — evidence  that  almost  certainly  would 
have  been  flaunted,  if  it  existed,  to  rivet  the 
case  beyond  doubt. 

The  duplicate  driver's  license.  In  early 
March  1968  Ray  was  In  Los  Angeles  attend- 
ing bartender's  school  and  getting  his 
pointed  nose  clipped  by  a  plastic  surgeon 
Records  establish  his  presence  there  beyond 
doubt.  But,  at  this  very  time,  the  Alabama 
Highway  Patrol  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  man  calling  himself  Eric  Starve  Gait 
(the  alias  Hay  had  used  in  Birmingham). 
The  caller  said  he  had  lost  his  driver's  li- 
cense and  needed  a  duplicate,  and  gave  the 
address  of  the  Birmingham  rooming  house  at 
which  Ray  had  sUyed.  The  duplicate  li- 
cense was  maUed;  the  small  fee  required  for 
this  service  was  promptly  paid — and  Ray  was 
not  in  Birmingham,  but  In  California,  nearly 
a  continent  away.  The  evidence  seems  un- 
challengeable that  someone  other  than  Ray 

the  roomlnghouse  proprietor  could  not  say 
who— had  picked  up  the  duplicate  license 
and  mailed  the  fee. 

The  telltale  bundle.  According  to  the  oflj- 
clal  version,  Ray,  after  shooting  King,  walked 
out  of  the  flophouse,  deposited  a  bundle  al- 
most In  the  doorway  of  an  adjacent  cafe, 
strolled  down  the  street,  and  drove  off  in 
his  Mustang.  The  bundle  conUlned  the  rifle 
Ray  had  purchased  and  which  supposedly 
did  the  kUllng,  put  carefully  back  Into  Its 
cardboard  carrying  case  and  wrapped  In  a 
green  bedspread,  along  with  a  pair  of  binocu- 
lars which  Ray  had  bought  that  very  after- 
noon and  which  were  decorated  with  his 
fingerprints.  There  was  also  a  shaving  set 
he  had  purchased  the  day  before— and.  moat 
helpful  of  aU,  a  transistor  radio  he  had  ac- 
quired whUe  In  Missouri  State  Prison  with 
his  prison  number  stenoUed  on  It.  Welsberg 
holds  that  It  deflea  belief  that  the  real  kUler 
would  have  taken  the  time  to  Inaert  the  rifle 
In  Its  case  and  wrap  up  aU  these  articles 
then  just  drop  them  on  the  street  instead  of 
taking  them  with  him  In  the  Mustang.  Such 
action,  he  argues  loglcaUy,  can  be  reconcUed 
only  with  the  role  of  a  man  serving  as  decoy 
In  an  elaborate  plot. 

Evidence  that  Ray  fired  the  shot.  There  Is 
none.  The  medical  examiner's  testimony  at 
the  mlnltrlal  faUed  to  establish  the  first  es- 
sential—the trajectory  of  the  shot  that  killed 
Dr.  King.  Paris-Match  tried  the  e^)erlment 
of  re-enacting  the  crime  and  foimd  that  the 
killer  would  have  had  to  be  a  contortionist 
to  have  fired  from  the  bathtub,  as  was  al- 
laged.  Ballistics  testimony  was  worthless.  Dr. 
King  had  been  klUed  by  a  soft-nosed  dum- 
dum bullet:  when  it  struck  it  exploded  and 
fragmented.  The  prosecution  claimed  the 
largest  fragment  was  "consistent"  with  a  shot 
fired  from  Ray's  rifle.  That  Is  the  very  word 
used  by  a  corrupt  prosecution  In  tbe  Saooo- 
Vanaettl  trial,  when  a  polloe  expert  who  was 
convinced   fatal   shoU  had  not  been  fired 


from  a  given  revolver  was  asked  whether  it 
was  "consUtent"  that  they  had.  He  could 
answer  "Tas,"  since  tbe  shots  had  obviously 
been  fired  from  a  revolver.  So  here  "con- 
sistent" means  only  that  the  bullet  frag- 
ment cams  from  a  rifle.  The  term  that  so 
deceived  press  and  public  does  not  meet  tbe 
flrst  requirement  of  proof — ^that  the  halllstloi 
expert  be  able  to  testify  the  shot  came  from 
Ray's  rifle  and  no  other. 

There  is  more,  much  more,  in  Welsberg's 
book.  There  Is  the  question  of  how  Ray,  alone 
and  unaided,  a  stranger  In  Canada,  mnnsgod 
to  oome  up  with  aUases  that  were  the  real 
namas  of  three  living  men  who  looked  much 
like  him.  In  one  case  even  to  a  similar  scar 
on  the  face.  There  Is  the  mystery  of  his  free- 
spending,  cross-con tloeutal  Canadian-Mexi- 
can spree,  and  of  how  a  penny-ante  crook 
like  Ray  came  by  so  much  money.  There  la 
the  business  of  the  phony  polloe  radio  broad- 
cast on  tbe  night  of  the  assassination, 
graphically  describing  a  gun  battle  with  a 
fleeing  car,  which  led  police  north  out  of 
Memphis  and  away  from  the  assassin's  es- 
cape route.  The  reek  of  conspiracy  U  on 
everything. 

Welsberg  is  an  Indefatigable  researcher 
Unfortunately,  he  is  not  a  skilled  writer.  Hla 
book  suffers  from  lack  of  organization  and 
conciseness.  He  mentions  an  issue  In  passing, 
then  pages  or  even  chapters  later  he  goes 
back  and  worries  It.  He  repeatedly  lashes  out 
at  virtually  all  concerned  In  the  mlnltrlal  as 
liars  and  scoundrels,  devoting  long  passages 
to  denunciation  Instead  of  the  cool  presenta- 
tion of  evidence.  Though  his  indignation  Is  in 
most  instances  thoroughly  justlfled,  it  gets 
In  the  way  of  the  story. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  WeUberg 
remains  invaluable.  He  has  pursued  the  facts, 
and  they  are  there,  burled  in  the  mass  of  his 
book.  And  they  are  facU  that  lay  claim  to 
the  conscience  of  America.  For  It  should  be 
clear  by  now  that.  If  the  assassinations  of 
some  of  the  nation's  most  outstanding  lead- 
ers are  to  be  dismissed  with  the  "one  man- 
no  conspiracy"  refrain,  there  will  be  no  deter- 
rent to  conspiracies  In  the  future  whenever 
hate  may  point  the  way  and  pull  the  trigger. 
And,  In  that  event,  this  greatest  of  democ- 
racies will  have  been  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  Latin  American  banana  r^ubllc.  That 
Is  the  Issue. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
month  of  June,  every  yesLT.  thousands 
of  young  Americans  graduate  from  high 
schools  and  colleges  and  begin  their 
wortlng  careers.  Unfortunately,  because 
of  discriminatory  practices  in  hiring, 
promotion,  and  pay,  many  of  these  young 
people  will  have  one  strike  against  them 
before  they  ever  start  work. 

Job  discrimination  comes  in  many 
forms,  and  is  directed  against  many  dif- 
ferent groups  of  Americans.  Certainly, 
we  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  dis- 
crimination practiced  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

However,  it  is  perhaps  a  lesser  known 
fact  that  Job  dlscrimlnatlan  based  on 
sex.  Is  nearly  as  pervasive  in  our  society 
as  is  discrimination  based  on  race. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there 
ts  widespread  discrimination  against 
women  In  hiring,  promotion,  and  pay 
practices  throughout  this  country.  This 
situation  is  making  a  mockery  of  our 
efforts  at  the  Federal  level  to  mandate 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and  1 
believe  Congress  should  move  quickly 
to  correct  it. 

I  have  recently  Introduced  a  bill, 
S.  1861,  which  would  raise  the  minimum 
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wage  and  extend  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  protective  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  millions  of  work- 
ers. It  would  also  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  make  its  equal  pay  pro- 
tections applicable  to  executive,  admlnis- 
traUve,  and  professional  employees. 

Recently,  a  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities  rec- 
ommended in  a  report  to  the  President 
entitled,  "A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice." 
that  the  FLJSA  be  amended  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  proposed. 

I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  also  introduced  legislation  in  the 
current  Congress,  as  he  did  In  the  last, 
which  would  extend  the  equal  pay  pro- 
tections of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  executive,  administrative,  and  pro- 
fessional employees.  Senator  Hart  has 
also  testified  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  in  favor  of  the  provision 
of  S.  1861  which  would  accomplish  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  his  proposal  S. 
1529.  I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Hast 
for  his  support  and  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  see  that  equal  pay  protections 
are  made  applicable  to  all  occupational 
levels. 

Before  discussing  further  facts  which 
support  the  need  for  an  extension  of 
equal  pay  protections  to  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, and  professional  employees, 
I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
some  shocking  figures  which  have  re- 
cently been  released  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. 

Under  the  existing  legislation,  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and  titie  Vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  one  would 
hope  that  things  were  getting  better  for 
the  woman  worker.  However,  the  new 
census  data  indicates  that  the  situation 
remains  bleak  for  the  working  woman. 

Poverty  increased  in  our  Nation  last 
year  for  the  flrst  time  in  a  decade,  by 
about  1.2  million  persons,  and  the  most 
heavily  affected  were  families  headed 
by  women.  Over  half  of  these  1.2  million 
persons  were  members  of  families  headed 
by  women.  About  one-third  of  the  total — 
432,000 — were  members  of  black  families 
headed  by  the  mother. 

S.  1861.  in  raising  the  mimmum  wage, 
is  designed  to  help  obtain  a  living  wage 
for  all  family  heads.  But,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  greater  effort  is  needed  to  enforce 
existing  laws,  and  to  expand  them,  in 
order  to  guarantee  all  persons  equal  pay 
for  equal  work. 

In  extending  the  coverage  of  the  FLSA 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  protections. 
S.  1861  will  also  extend  the  equal  pay 
guarantees  of  the  act  to  many  of  the 
lowest  paid  women  workers  who  are  not 
currently  covered  by  the  minimum  wage. 
While  this  protection  is  essential,  the 
provision  of  S.  1861  which  would  extend 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  to  cover  executive, 
administrative,  and  professional  employ- 
ees is  equally  important. 

There  are  many  different  statistical 
studies  which  are  available  that  support 
factually  my  amendment.  One  of  these 
rep -.Its  is  entitied,  "Fact  Sheet  on  the 
Earnings  Gap,"  and  is  published  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Labor's  Women's 
Bureau.  In  this  report  statistics  indicate 
that  in  1955  the  median  wage  or  salary 
income  for  women  was  $2,719,  or  ap- 
proximately 64  percent  of  the  median 


wage  or  salary  for  men,  $4,252.  Nearly 
15  years  later,  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  legislation  that  I  have  mentioned,  we 
find  that  tiie  median  wa^e  or  salary  for 
women  was  $4,977  in  1969,  compared  to 
♦8,227  received  by  men.  This  represents 
(mly  60  percent  of  income  received  by 
male  workers.  Let  me  enq^Mslza  that 
these  are  median  Income  figures — not 
averages. 

In  yet  another  report  by  the  Women's 
Bureau,  entitled  "Fact  Sheet  In  Profes- 
sional and  Technical  PosIOods,"  we  find 
that  women  are  also  vastly  under- 
represented  In  most  technical  and  pro- 
fessional fields.  The  fact  sheet  states: 

Although  women  are  heavily  represented 
In  the  health  fields.  In  1969  only  7  percent  of 
physicians  were  women.  Similarly  women  had 
only  a  token  representation  ftmi^ng  solentlrts 
(9  percent),  lawyers  (3  percent),  and  engi- 
neers (1  percent). 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  under- 
repreaentation  seems  related  to  tradl- 
tioixal  dl£aculties  at  the  entrance  stage  of 
the  career  ladder.  Furthermore,  If  a 
young  woman  knows  that  she  wUl  quite 
likely  be  paid  less  than  her  male  coun- 
terpart for  doing  the  same  technical, 
managerial,  or  professional  work,  that 
knowledge  is  bound  to  inhibit  her  from 
embarking  on  one  of  these  careers. 

It  is  time  that  we  stopped  thinking  of 
males  as  the  only  breadwinners  in  this 
country.  We  must  assure  that  women 
receive  the  same  employment  and  pro- 
motional opportunities,  and  the  same 
compensation,  as  men. 

As  a  matter  of  basic  justice,  equal  pay 
protections  must  be  extended.  Current 
discrimination  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
statistics  that  I  have  referred  to  today. 

When  the  Equal  Pay  Act  amendments 
to  the  FLSA  were  debated  in  1963,  it  was 
argued  that  the  requirement  should  re- 
main coextensive  with  minimum  wage 
coverage.  Inasmuch  as  executives,  ad- 
ministratis, and  professional  employees 
were  excluded  from  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  coverage  under  the  FLSA,  an 
argument  was  developed  around  the  dif- 
ficulties of  enforcement,  if  equal  pay  pro- 
tections were  extended  beyond  occupa- 
tions covered  by  the  normal  FLSA  en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

However,  since  1963  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  begun  to  develop  effective 
enforcement  mswjhmery  for  equal  pay 
violations.  There  are  now  well  established 
lines  of  judicial  decisions  to  aid  In  en- 
forcement. In  addition,  the  Department 
has  also  gained  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  enforcing  equal  pay  c€«es  over  the 
years.  Thus,  while  S.  1861  does  not  elim- 
inate the  exemption  for  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, and  professional  employees 
from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  re- 
quirements, it  is  time  to  eliminate  the 
exclusion  of  these  groups  of  employees 
from  equal  pay  protections. 

It  is  time  that  we  giuo-anteed  to  every 
working  woman,  no  matter  what  her 
occupational  status,  that  she  will  receive 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I  believe  my 
proposal  would  go  far  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  four  reports  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  These 
reports  offer  strong  evidence  which  sup- 
ports my  proposal.  S.  1861.  to  extend 
equal  pay  protections  to  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, and  professional  employ- 


ees. The  reports  are  a^l  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Women's 
Bureau.  They  are  entitied:  "Pact  Sheet 
on  the  Earnings  Gap;"  "Fact  Sheet  on 
Women  in  Profetsional  and  Technical 
Positions;"  "Background  Pacts  on  Wom- 
en Workers  in  the  United  States;"  and 
"Under  Utilization  of  Women  Workers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

Fact  Skext  on  thz  Eaxnimcs  Qap 

A  comparison  of  the  median  wage  or  salary 
Incomes  of  women  and  men  who  work  at  full- 
time  jobs  the  year  round  reveals  that  whUe 
those  of  women  are  considerably  less  than 
those  of  men,  the  difference  was  leas  In  1969 
than  It  had  been  In  recent  years.  Tbe  gap, 
however,  was  wider  than  It  was  10  to  15  years 
ago.  For  example.  In  1966  women's  median 
wage  or  salary  Income  of  $2,719  was  S6  per- 
cent of  the  t4,253  received  by  men.  By  1966 
tbe  proportion  had  dropped  to  58  percent, 
where  it  remained  through  1968.  But  In  1969 
women's  median  earnings  of  t4.977  were  60 
percent  cf  the  98.227  received  by  men. 

WAGE   OR  SALARY   INCOME   OF   FULL-TIME   YEAR-ROUND 
WORKERS,  BY  SEX,  1955-69' 


Women's 

Median 

wage  or 

median  m|e 

salary 

ncatne 

Of  laUry  income 

at  Micant 

of  men's 

Year 

Women 

Men 

1955 

»2,719 

$4,252 

63.9 

1956     

2,827 

4,466 

g:i 

1957 

3,008 

4  713 

1958 

3.102 

4.927 

O.0 

1959 

3,193 

5,209 

n.3 

1960 

3.293 

5.417 

ms 

1961 

3.351 

5.644 

91.4 

1962 

3.U6 

5,794 

SSIS 

1963 

3.561 

5.978 

91S 

1964 

3.690 

6,195 

S(L6 

1965 

3.823 

6  375 

ana 

1966 

3  973 

6,848 

SIlO 

1%7>.      .... 

4.150 

7.182 

S7.S 

196«> 

4.457 

7.664 

512 

I969« 

4. 977 

8,227 

60.5 

>  Worked  35  hours  or  more  a  weeK  lor  50  to  52  weeks. 

>  Data  tra  not  strictly  comparable  with  prior  yeara,  since  Itiey 
include  earnings  of  sell-employed  persons. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Current  Populations  Reports,  P-60. 

The  gap  In  earnings  varies  by  major  oc- 
cupation group.  It  Is  largest  for  sales  work- 
ers (women  earn  only  41  percent  of  what 
men  earn)  and  smallest  for  clerical  work- 
ers and  professional  and  technical  workers 
(women  earn  65  percent  of  what  men  earn) . 
Women's  wage  or  salary  Income  showed  al- 
most the  same  relationship  to  those  of  men 
In  1969  as  In  1968  for  all  occupation  groups 
except  service  workers  outside  tbe  home, 
where  the  percentage  Increased  from  55  to 
69  percent. 

MEDIAN  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME  OF  FOU-TIME  YEAR- 
ROUND  WORKERS,  BY  SEX  AND  SELECTED  MAJOR  OCCU- 
PATION GROUP,  1969 


M«dtanwsfeor 
salary  income 


Major  oaupalnn  group 


Women 


Men 


Per- 
cent' 


Professional  and  technical 

worHars $7,309  JII.M6        64.9 

Nonfarm  managers,  olliciats, 

and  proprielon «,09l  11,467         53.1 

Clerical  workm 5,U7  7.966        65.1 

Salesworkea 3.704  9.135        40.5 

Operatim 4.317  7.307        59.1 

Service  worters  (except 

privatt  household).  3,755  6,373 


58.9 


>  Women's  median  wage  or  salary  income  as  percent  of  mee's. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Burasu  a(  the  CeitMn: 
Current  Popeiitten  Reports.  P-60,  N«.  75. 
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Another  measure  of  the  gap  In  the  earnings 
of  women  and  men  full-time  year-round 
workers  Is  a  distribution  of  these  workers  by 
earnings  levels.  For  example,  14  percent  of 
the  women  but  only  6  percent  of  the  m^n 
earned  less  than  $3,000  in  1949.  Moreover,  51 
percent  of  the  women  but  only  18  percent 
of  the  men  earned  lees  than  $5,000.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale,  only  5  percent  of  the 
women  but  35  percent  of  the  men  had  earn- 
ings of  $10,000  or  more. 

EARNINGS  OF  FULL-TIME  YEAR-ROUND  WORKERS.  BY  SEX, 
1969 


Earnings 


Women 


Men 


Totil. 


1C0.C 


100.0 


Leu  tlun  (3,000... 
V3,00CtoW,999-.. 
J5.000toJ8.999.. 
17.0CO  to  J9.999. . 
SIO.OOO  to  {14.999. 
tlS.OOO  ind  over.. 


14.4 

5.7 

36.2 

9.8 

».7 

18.2 

14.9 

31.2 

4.2 

23.9 

.7 

11.1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Current  Population  Reports,  p.  60.  No.  75. 

The  educational  background  of  a  worker 
often  determlnee  not  only  the  type  of  work 
but  also  the  level  of  Job  within  an  occupa- 
tion for  which  he  or  she  can  qualify.  How- 
ever, a  comparison  of  the  Incomes  of  fully 
employed  women  and  men  workers  by  educa- 
tional attainment  reveals  that  women  earn 
substantially  less  than  men  who  have  the 
same  amount  of  education.  Among  workers 
who  had  completed  grade  school  or  1  to  3 
years  of  high  school,  women's  incomes  In 
1969  were  only  56  percent  of  men's.  Among 
those  who  had  5  years  or  more  of  college,  the 
proportion  was  67  fjercent. 

MEDIAN  INCOME  IN  1%9  OF  FULL-TIME  YEAR-ROUND 
WORKERS,  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  (PERSONS 
25  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 


Women's 

income  as 

percent 

Years  of  school  coirpleted       Women  Men      of  men's 


Elementary  school: 

Less  than  8  years  J3. 6C3  15  769  62.5 

Syears  .       ... 3,971  7,  147  55.6 

High  school: 

!to3years  4,427  7  958  55.6 

4  years .  5  280  9,100  58.0 

College 

luayears 6.137  10,311  59.5 

4years  .   ..   7.396  12  960  57.1 

5  years  or  more .  9.262  13,788  67.2 


Source  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Current  Population  Reports.  P-60.  No.  75. 

The  previous  flg\ues  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  women  swe  receiving  unequal 
pay  for  equal  work.  For  the  meet  part,  they 
reflect  the  fact  that  women  are  more  likely 
than  men  to  be  employed  in  low-skilled,  low- 
paying  Jobs.  For  example : 

In  instltutlona  of  higher  education,  wom- 
en are  much  lees  likely  than  men  to  be  as- 
sociate or  full  profeesors. 

In  the  technical  field,  women  are  usually 
In  the  lowest  category  of  draftsman  or  en- 
gineering technJcan. 

Among  nuLnagers  and  proprietors,  women 
frequently  operate  a  small  retail  establish- 
ment, while  the  men  may  manage  a  manu- 
facturing plant  or  a  wholesale  outlet. 

In  the  clericsLl  field,  women  are  usually  the 
claos  B  and  men  the  higher  paid  claas  A  ac- 
counting clerks.  Among  tabulating  machine 
opsrators  alao,  women  are  concentrated  at 
the  lower  level. 

In  cotton  textile  manufacturing,  women 


are  usually  the  battery  hands,  spinners,  and 
yam  winders  (the  lowest  paying  Jobs),  while 
men  are  loom  fixers,  maintenance  machin- 
ists, and  card  grinders. 

Nevertheless,  within  some  of  these  detailed 
occupations,  men  usually  are  better  fjaid. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  surveys  of  earn- 
ings In  major  office  occupations  showed  that 
duUng  the  pwlod  July  1966  to  June  1970 
men's  average  weekly  earnings  were  substan- 
tially higher  than  those  of  women  among 
class  A  and  class  B  accounting  and  payroll 
clerks.  For  example,  the  weekly  salary  dif- 
ferential between  the  earnings  of  wMnen  and 
men  class  A  aooounttng  clerks  ranged  from 
$6.50  to  $4a.50  In  60  of  the  important  centers 
of  business  and  industry  surveyed  regularly. 

The  pattern  of  earnings  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education  provides  a  second  illustra- 
tion. In  these  institutions  in  1965-66  (the  lat- 
est datia  available),  women  full  professors 
had  a  median  salary  of  only  $11,649  as  com- 
pared with  $12,768  for  men.  Comparable  dif- 
ferences were  found  between  the  salaries  of 
women  and  men  associate  professors,  assist- 
ant professors,  and  instructors. 

Median  salaries  of  women  scientists  in  1968 
were  from  $1,700  to  $4,500  less  than  those 
of  all  scientists  in  their  respective  fields. 
The  greatest  gap  was  in  the  field  of  chem- 
istry, where  the  median  annual  salary  of 
women  was  $9,000  as  compered  with  $13,600 
for  all  chemists.  Additional  details  are  given 
In  the  following  table. 

MEDIAN    ANNUAL    SALARIES    OF    FULL-TIME    EMPLOYED 
CIVILIAN  SCIENTISTS,  BY  FIELD,  1968 


Median  annual  salary 


Field 


All 

scientists 


Women 
scientists 


Allfieldi $13,200  JIO.OOO 

Chemistry... 13.500  9,000 

Earth  and  marine  science* 12.900  9  5C0 

Atmospheric  and  space  sciencw 13  400  11300 

Physici 14.000  10.200 

Mathematics..     13,000  9  400 

Computer  sciences.     14,100  11,800 

Agricultural  sciences     11.000  (1) 

Biological  sciences 13,000  9  900 

Psychology 13,200  1L500 

Statistics 14,900  12,000 

Economics 15,000  12,000 

Sociology. 12,000  10,000 

Anthropology    ,..  12.700  11,000 

Political  science 12  000  9  700 

Linguistics 11,500  9  600 


'  Median  not  computed  for  groups  with  fewer  than  25  regis- 
trants reporting  salary. 

Source:  National  Science  Foundation  "National  Register  ot 
Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel,"   1968. 

The  Jobs  and  salaries  expected  to  be  offered 
by  191  companies  to  June  1971  college  grad- 
uates were  reported  In  a  survey  conducted  In 
November  1970.  Salaries  to  be  offered  to 
women  were  consistently  below  those  to  be 
offered  to  men  with  the  same  college  major. 
A  comparison  with  1970.  however,  shows  a 
marked  reduction  In  the  spread  between 
salaries  for  women  and  men.  In  1970  the  gap 
In  monthly  salaries  ranged  from  $86  down 
to  $18;  in  1971  the  gap  ranges  from  $68 
down  to  only  $1  per  month  difference  in 
engineering. 

These  figures  do  not  indicate  that  different 
salaries  are  being  offered  to  women  and  men 
hired  by  the  same  company  for  the  same 
job,  but  are  averages  of  offers  by  all  com- 
panies planning  to  emplov  graduates  In  that 
field. 


EXPECTED  SAURIES  FOR  JUNE  1970  AND   1971  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES,  BY  SEX  AND  SELECTED  FIELD 


Average  monthly  salary 

1970 

1971 

Field 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Accounting.. 

..      $746 
765 
7L0 
844 
.        631 
746 

J832 
806 
718 
872 
688 
773 

1793 
812 

1700 
884 
688 
766 

U45 

Chemistry 

Economics,  financa 

Engineering 

Liberal  arts. 

826 
768 
885 
790 

Mathematics, 

statisucs.. 

806 

>  Average  based  on  only  si<  companies  planning  to  employ 
women. 

Source:  Endicott,  Frank  S.,  Dr.;  "Trends  In  Employment  ot 
College  and  University  Graduates  In  Business  and  Industry.  " 
Northwestern  University.  24th  Annual  Report,  December  1969 
25th  Annual  Report,  December  1970, 

Federal  leg^islatlon  guaranteeing  equal  pay 
or  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  In  private 
employment  or  on  Government  contracts  has 
not  been  enough  to  date  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  eeu-nlngs  of  women  and  men.  In 
addition  to  enforcement  of  these  laws,  it  is 
also  imperative  for  employers  to  review  their 
recruitment,  on-the-job  training,  and  promo- 
tion policies  to  give  well-qualified  women  the 
opportunity  to  move  Into  more  of  the  better 
paying  Jobs  than  they  now  hold. 

Fact  Shxet  on  Women  in  Professional  and 
Technical  Positions 
An  increasing  demand  for  skilled  and 
highly  trained  workers  has  accompanied  the 
rapid  growth  and  changing  technology  of  our 
economy.  Women  have  shared  in  the  rising 
number  of  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers. Prior  to  World  War  II.  women  employed 
in  professional  and  technical  positions  num- 
bered about  1.6  million.  In  the  first  9  months 
of  1968  they  averaged  3.8  million.  However, 
men  have  moved  Into  these  Jobs  at  an  even 
faster  pace.  As  a  reaxUt,  women  held  only  37 
percent  of  all  professional  and  technical  po- 
sitions in  the  first  9  months  of  1968,  as  com- 
pared with  45  percent  in  1940. 


Professional  and  technical  workers  ' 

Women 

Number  (in  thousands) 

as  per- 
cent of 
toUl 

Year 

ToUl 

Women 

Men 

1968  > 

10.200 

3,817 

6  382 

37.4 

1%7. 

9.879 

3,697 

6.183 

37.4 

1966 

9  310 

3,472 

5  840 

37.3 

1%5 

8  883 

3  280 

5  602 

36  9 

1960 

7.474 

2.706 

4,768 

36  2 

1955. 

5.792 

2,183 

3  608 

37.7 

1950 

4,490 

1,794 

2  696 

40-0 

1945 » 

3,  250 

1,510 

1.740 

46  5 

1940' 

3.460 

1,570 

1.390 

45.4 

>  Persons  16 

years 

of  age  and 

over.  1963-66;  14  years  ol  age 

and  over,  1940  55. 

'9-month  average 

>  As 

ol  April 

Note  The  figures  in  this  factsheet  are  from  the  National 
Education  Association.  National  Science  Foundation:  U.S. 
Department  ol  Commerce.  Bureau  ol  the  Census.  US  Depart- 
ment ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education; 
and  US  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Women  today  hold  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  Jobs  Although  they 
continue  to  be  concentrated  In  the  teaching 
and  health  fields,  many  are  working  in  grow- 
ing and  developing  areas  of  employment.  Of 
the  2  7  million  women  professional  and 
technical  workers  In  1960,  1.9  million,  or  71 
percent,  were  lu  teaching  (except  college)  or 
health  occnpations.  Plve  years  later,  in  1965. 
the  proportion  in  these  occupations  had 
dropped  to  68  percent;  In  the  first  9  months 
of  1968.  to  66  percent. 


Women  professional  and  technical  workers  > 


Number  (In  thousands) 


Occupation 


1968  i 


1965 


l%0 


Peicent  distribution 
1968  J  1965  I960 


Total. 


Teaching  (eicepi  college) 

Medical,  other  health  fields 

Other  professional,  technical  workers. 


3,817 

1.529 
988 

1,300 


3  280 

1,327 
893 

1,060 


2,706 


100.0 


100.0 


1  164 
745 
7% 


40  1 
25.9 
34.1 


40.5 
27.2 
32.3 


100.0 

43.0 
27.5 
29.4 


<  16  ye*rs  of  age  and  over. 


>  9- month  average. 
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Recent  estimates  of  the  number  of  women 
In  selected  professional  fields  other  than 
leaching  and  health  are  as  follows: 


barriers  [to  the  employment  of  women  In 
management  positions]  are  so  great  that 
there  is  scarcely  anything  to  study."  • 


As  percent  The  number  and  proportion  of  girls  con- 

ol  total  tlnulng    their   education    beyond   the   high 

0""P^»'»"                  ^^Number          workers  ^^^j  j^^^j  ^^  ^^^^^   steadOy.   In  the  fall 

—  of  1967,  716,911  girls  entered  Institutions  of 

Social  worker 90,000                 60  higher  education — an  increase  of  7  percent 

Librarian ?J'SSS                in  o'"   ^^^^    An  estimated  64  percent  of  all 

p"Znirwo-r-ke-r:::::::::::::::::     t'Z         «  gin«  who  graduated  f«>m  mgh  school  m  the 

Recreation  worker    15.000                 33  1966-67  school  year  entered  Institutions  of 

Bank  officer M  000                 10  higher  education  in  the  fall  of  1967.  In  1966 

Commercial  artist 12,500                 25  the  proportion  was  50  percent. 

R'^^',^tef&:p°:o.'.-:::::::::::        nZ                '^  a  larger  number  and  proportion  of  bc^s 

Engineer -          9,750                   I  than  of  girls  continue  their  education   be- 

Interior  designer  and  decorator 7,500                 50  yond  the  high  school  level.  In  1967  boys  en- 

Staiisiician 7,M0                 33  tering  institutions  of  higher  education  num- 

Chemist  ""I.""""""!"!""         sIlOO                   5  bered  936,406.  or  an  estimated  71  percent  of 

Mathematician".'""'"' 5,700                  10  boy  high  school  graduates. 

Social  scientist 5,000                  10  The  1966  and  1967  data  on  first-time  college 

Pi'ys't'sl •■320 3  enrollments  Include  those  in  programs  not 

"^  chiefly   creditable   toward    a   bachelor's   de- 

Desplte  the  Increased  diversification  in  gree  as  well  as  those  enrolled  In  degree- 
women's  professional  employment,  women  credit  programs.  Data  for  prior  years,  based 
continue  to  hold  a  disproportionately  small  on  degree  credit  enrollments  only,  show  an 
share  of  positions  in  the  leading  professions.  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  entering  col- 
Although  traditionally  women  have  made  up  lege  from  198,844  in  1948  to  618,332  in  1965. 
a  large  part  of  the  teacher  corps,  only  22  per-  The  proportion  of  girl  college  entrants  to 
cent  of  the  faculty  and  other  professional  high  school  graduates  rose  from  32  to  46 
staff  m  institutions  of  higher  education  were  percent  during  the  same  period. 
women  In  1964  (the  most  recent  date  for  The  number  of  women  earning  degrees  at 
which  comparable  figures  are  available) .  This  all  three  levels — bachelor's  or  first  profes- 
Is  a  considerably  smaller  projxjrtlon  than  slonal,  master's,  and  doctor's — has  Increased 
they  were  in  1940  (28  percent),  1930  (27  per-  significantly  in  the  last  11  years.  During  the 
cent),  or  1920  (26  percent) ,  and  only  slightly  school  year  1965-66,  women  earned  a  total 
above  their  proportion  In  1910  (20  percent) .  of  274.197  degrees,  which  was  more  than  twice 
Similarly  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  In  the  number  of  degrees  earned  by  women  in 
the  proportion  of  women  among  all  secondary  1954-55.  Of  the  degrees  earned  by  women 
school  teachers — 46  percent  in  1967  as  com-  m  1966,  223.066  were  bachelor's  degrees, 
pared  with  57  percent  in  1950.  1,425  were  first  professional  degrees  (requlr- 

Although    women  are  heavily  represented  ing   6  or  more  years  of  higher  education) , 

in  the  health  fields.  In  1969  only  7  percent  47,588  were  master's  degrees,  and  2,118  were 

of  physicians  were  women.  Similarly  women  doctor's  degrees. 

had  only  a  token  representation  among  scl-      

entlsts  (9  percent) ,  lawyers  (3  percent) ,  and 

engineers  (1  percent).  Moreover,  a  survey  by  'Harvard    Business    Review,   March-April 

the  Harvard  Business  Review  states  that  "the      1965,  p.  8. 

Number  earned  by  women 

Degrees  conferred                                                  1966  i965               195i              1950              1940                1930 

^elor's  or  ist  profession.. .224,491  21.260         ,03  799          .03  915           76,954            48|9 

S's.;.:::;::;:. ;;:;::::;:::::::::::::;:      2:118  1,775        825        6I6        429         353 

Percent  earned  by  women 

Bache.o,sorlstpro.ess.on.l ^^^  ^oj             fA              24.0              ilj                jTs 

tSs.;:.  .  ::::;:::::::'•;  :::::.::       11.6  10.8        9.3        9.6        no         i5.« 

1  Not  strictly  comparable  with  pnoi  years.  In  1%6  certain  degrees  formerly  counted  as  1st  professional  degrees  were  Included 
with  master's  degrees. 

In  spite  of  the  rising  number  of  women  en-  in  1966  as  compared  with  40  percent  In  1930. 

tering  and  graduating  from  Institutions  of  Similarly,  women  earned   12  percent  of  the 

higher  education,  the  disparity  in  the  pro-  doctor's  degrees  conferred  In  1966:  15  percent 

portion    of    degrees    earned    by   women    and  m  1930. 

men  today  is  as  great  as  or  greater  than  It  Women  today  hold  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
was  In  1930.  Women  earned  38  percent  of  fesslonal  and  technical  Jobs.  Although  they 
all  degrees  conferred  in  1966,  as  compared  conUnue  to  be  concentrated  in  the  teaching 
with  40  percent  In  1930.  Although  data  on  ^^^j  health  fields,  many  are  working  in  grow- 
degrees  earned  at  each  degree  level  are  not  j^^  ^^^  developing  areas  of  employment.  Of 
strictly  comparable  with  prior  years  because  ^^^  ^  ^  mllUon  women  professional  and  tech- 
of  changes  in  definitions,  the  proportlonof  workers  in  1960,  1.9  million,  or  71  per- 
all  bachelor's  or  first  professional  degrees  "'^~  *  '  -^„»,,' „  ,„v^»r,t  n^\\.^,^\  ct 
earned  bv  women  was  about  the  same  In  cent,  were  In  te^hlng  (except  college)  or 
1966  as  in  1930.  The  disparity  has  widened  health  occupaUons.  Five  years  later,  In  1965 
at  the  advanced  degree  level.  Even  with  the  the  proportion  in  these  occupations  had 
change  In  definition,  woman  earned  only  34  dropped  to  68  percent;  In  the  first  9  months 
percent    of    the    master's    degrees    conferred  of  1968,  to  66  percent. 


Women  pcolessionji  ar 

d  technical  workers ' 

Number  (in  thousa 

iris) 

Perce 

it  dist'lbution 

Occupation 

1968!            1965 

1%0 

1968' 

1965             1960 

Total 

3.817          3,280 

2.706 

100.0 

100.0            100.0 

Teaching  fe»cept  collesc'' . ».,-^i 

Medical,  other  h«allh  helifs 

.., I  529          1,327 

988             .'93 

1   164 
745 
796 

40.1 
25.9 
34.1 

4n. 5             43. 0 
27. 2              27.  5 

1.330         1.060 

32  3             29  4 

1  IG  yeai";  at  ace  and  oxer. 

J  9-month  average. 

Recent  estimates  of  the  number  of  women 
in  selected  professional  field  other  than 
teaching  and  health  are  as  follows: 


Oocupallon 


Number 


Social  worker. 90, COO 

Librsrien 64,800 

Accountant 50.000 

Psrsoniiel  worker 25,000 

Recreation  worker 15.000 

Bank  officer 14.000 

Commercial  artist 12,500 

Public  reUtions  workei 12.500 

Reporter  (newspaper) 12. 000 

Engineer 9,  750 

Interior  designer  and  decoritor 7,500 

SUtisfician... 7,300 

Lawyer 7,000 

Chemist  6.100 

Msniemat'Kian 5.700 

Social  scientist 5.0CO 

Physicist 1,320 


As  percent 
o(  total 
wofkers 


60 
80 
10 
25 
33 
10 
25 
25 
34 

1 
50 
33 

3 

5 
10 
10 

3 


Women  coUege  graduates  are  motivated  to 
seek  employment  outside  Xiic  home,  not  only 
because  of  the  increasing  demand  for  highly 
trained  personnel,  but  aleo  because  of  their 
desire  to  use  the  skills  they  ba've  acquired 
through  higher  education  and  tiie  higher 
earnings  available  to  t^hem.  In  March  1967 
almost  3  out  of  6  (57  percent)  women  IB 
years  of  age  and  over  with  4  years  or  more 
of  college  were  in  the  labor  force.  This  was 
a  higher  proportion  than  In  March  1957  (55 
percent)  or  in  October  1952  (50  percent) . 

Especially  high  labor  force  piu^clpatlon 
was  found  in  March  1967  aoiong  wixnen  30 
to  24  years  of  age  with  4  years  of  college  and 
women  45  to  54  years  of  age  with  5  years 
or  more  of  college  (81  percent) . 

Nevertheless,  many  women  do  not  make 
maximum  use  of  their  educational  ba<^- 
ground.  in  their  Jobs.  Almost  ome-flftb  cA  em- 
ployed women  with  4  years  of  college  were 
working  as  service  workers  (including  pri- 
vate household) ,  operatives,  sales  wcx-kers,  or 
clerical  workers  in  March  1967.  A  startling  8 
f)eroent  of  «nployed  women  who  had  com- 
pleted 5  years  or  more  of  college  were  work- 
ing In  the  same  unskilled  or  semiskilled  oc- 
cupations. 

Backgrodnd  Facts  on  Womkn  WoaKxus 

IN  THE  United  8tatxs 

Number  of  loorkers 

There  were  30.5  mil  lion  women  workers  16 
years  of  age  Cknd  over  in  the  United  States  In 
1969  (table  1).  This  was  an  Increase  of  1.3 
million  since  1968.  Forty-three  percent  of 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  in  the 
civilian  leibor  force  in  1969;  women  were  38 
percent  of  all  workers. 

Labor  force  reserve 

Of  the  40.9  million  women  who  were  not 
in  the  labor  force  In  1969,  32.5  million  were 
not  working  because  of  home  responsibilities, 
3.5  million  because  of  school  attendance,  and 
2.3  million  because  of  111  health.  Women  and 
girls  accounted  for  about  half  of  all  persons 
out  of  the  labor  force  because  of  school  at- 
tendance or  111  health. 

'While  reasons  for  nonparticlpatlon  In  tbe 
labor  force  in  1969  varied  for  women  o*  dif- 
ferent ages,  home  responsibilities  were  cited 
by  the  great  majority  of  women  20  years  of 
age  and  over  (table  2) .  More  tlian  t'wo-iiilrds 
of  all  girls  16  to  19  years  and  aibout  one-sixth 
of  women  in  their  early  twenties  were  not 
working  beeaose  tbey  were  in  School.  HI 
health  was  the  reason  for  nonparticipation  of 
8  percent  of  women  60  years  of  age  and  over 
but  was  not  a  algnlfioant  factor  among 
younger  women. 

About  3.2  million,  or  8  percerrt  of  all  women 
who  were  not  working  or  looking  for  work  In 
1969.  reported  that  they  wanted  Jobs.  Of 
these,  39  percent  were  not  looking  for  work 
because  of  home  resptonsibllltles.  Including 
women  who  reported  inability  to  arrange 
child  care.  Seventeen  percent  were  students 
and   12  percent  did  not  seek  work  because 
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tbey  Uiought,  tbey  woukl  not  b«  able  to  get 
jobs. 

Age 

The  median  (hair  above,  hair  below)  age 
of  women  workers  In  1969  was  39  years  (table 
3).  Almost  3  out  of  5  women  In  the  labor 
force  were  35  years  of  age  or  over,  and  al- 
most 2  out  of  5  were  45  years  of  iige  or  over. 
Nearly  half  (49  percent)  of  all  women  18 
to  64  years  of  age  were  workers  In  1969.  High- 
est labor  force  participation  was  among 
women  20  to  34  (57  percent)  and  46 
to  54  years  of  age  (54  percent) .  In  contrast, 
only  10  percent  of  women  65  years  of  age 
and  over  and  34  percent  of  girls  18  and  17 
years  of  age  were  in  the  labor  force. 
Marital  and  family  status 
Of  the  29.9  million  women  workers  16 
years  of  age  and  over  in  March  1969,  nearly 
3  out  of  5  were  married  and  living  with  their 
husbands  i  table  4) .  Twenty-two  percent  were 
single,  8  percent  were  widowed,  6  percent 
were  divorced,  and  5  percent  were  married 
but  not  living  with  their  husbands. 

Labor  force  participation  was  highest 
anu>ng  divorced  women  (72  percent)  and 
lowest  among  widows  (26  perx»nt).  Forty 
percent  of  married  women  living  with  their 
husbands  were  workers. 

In  March  1969,  11.6  million  women  workers 
had  children  under  18  years  of  age  (table 
5).  Almost  7.4  mUUon  had  children  6  to  17 
years  of  age  (none  under  6),  2.1  million  had 
children  3  to  6  years  of  age  (none  under  3) , 
and  the  other  3.1  million  had  children  under 
3  years  of  age.  Labor  force  participation  was 
highest  among  mothers  with  school-age  chil- 
dren only  (51  percent)  and  lowest  among 
thoee  with  children  under  3  years  of  age  (26 
percent). 

Women  family  heads 
There  were  6.4  million  families  headed  by 
women  in  March  1969.  Many  of  these  families 
were  poor  despite  the  fact  that  the  women 
famUy  heads  were  in  the  labor  force.  Among 
the  3.2  minion  families  whose  head  had  some 
work  experience  in  1968,  about  772,000.  or  24 
percent,  had  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
(table  6).  Even  among  thoee  whose  heads 
worked  the  year  round  at  full-time  Jobs,  313,- 
000.  or  12  percent,  were  poor  in  1968.  In 
contrast,  45  percent  of  the  Negro'  women 
family  beads  two  worked  at  some  time  In 
1968  and  29  percent  of  thoee  who  worked  year 
round  full  time  had  Incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 

Kducational  attainment 
Women  In  the  labor  force  In  March  1968 
had   slightly  more   education   than   did   all 

»  Negro  and  other  races  (except  white) . 

TABLE    1.— EMPLOYMENT 
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women  In  the  population  (table  7).  The 
median  years  of  school  completed  by  women 
18  years  of  age  and  over  In  the  labor  force 
and  in  the  population  were  12.4  years  and 
12.2  years,  respectively. 

Fewer  than  1  ont  of  10  women  In  the  labor 
force  had  less  than  8  years  of  schooling,  about 
7  out  of  10  had  graduated  from  high  school, 
and  about  1  out  of  10  had  4  years  or  more  of 
college. 

The  median  years  of  school  completed  by 
women  emi^oyed  as  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  was  18.2  years  (table  8).  Among 
women  nonfarm  managers,  officials,  and  pro- 
prietors; clerical  workers;  sales  workers;  and 
craftsmen  and  foremen,  the  medians  were 
more  than  13  years.  Educational  attainment 
of  women  workers  was  lowest  among  oper- 
atives (10.6  years)  and  private  household 
workers  (8.8  years). 

Occupations 
The  largest  major  occupation  group  of  em- 
ployed women  in  1969  was  clerical  workers 
(table  9) .  Of  the  nearly  10  million  In  clerical 
jobs,  3.4  million  were  working  as  stenogra- 
phers, typists,  and  secretaries.  The  next  two 
largest  major  occupation  groups  were  service 
workers  (except  private  household)  and  op- 
eratives— about  4.7  million  and  4.5  million, 
respectively.  Another  4  million  were  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers.  Of  these,  1.6 
million  were  teachers  (except  college),  and 
1  million  were  medical  and  other  health 
workers.  Only  339,000  were  craftsmen  and 
foremen,  and  146,000  were  nonfarm  laborers. 

Women  constituted  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  clerical  workers,  private  household 
workers,  waitresses  and  cooks,  and  teachers 
'except  college).  They  were  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  craftsmen  and  foremen,  nonfarm 
laborers,  and  farmers  and  farm  managers. 
Industries 

Of  the  38.3  million  *vomen  workers  report- 
ing the  Industry  group  of  the  Job  held  longest 
In  1968,  15.9  million  were  in  service  indus- 
tries (table  10).  They  accounted  for  more 
than  2  out  of  5  of  all  women  workers.  Nu- 
merically the  service  Industries  were  followed 
by  retail  trade  (7.5  million)  and  manufac- 
turing (7.1  million).  Women's  emplovment 
in  the  remaining  industries  totaled  7  8  mil- 
lion. 

In  1968  the  proportion  that  women  were  of 
all  workers  was  highest  in  personal  services 
(75  percent)  and  professional  and  related 
services  (65  percent) ,  and  was  lowest  In  con- 
struction (6  percent)  and  mining  (lo  per- 
cent) . 

The  Industries  in  which  250,000  or  more 
women    were    employed    in    April    1969    are 


shown  In  table  11.  Women  were  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  employees  in  apparel  and 
other  textile  products  manufacturing,  medi- 
cal and  other  health  services,  and  general 
merchandise  stores. 

Full-time  and  part-time  job  status 
About  3  out  of  4  women  workers  In  non- 
agricultural  Industries  were  on  full-time 
schedules  In  1969.  as  compared  with  9  out  of 
10  men  workers  (table  12).  Most  of  the 
women  who  worked  part  time  did  so  volun- 
tarily. 

Work  experience 
More  than  half  of  all  women  16  years  of 
age  and  over  in  the  population  worked  at 
some  time  In  1968  (table  13).  However,  only 
41  percent  of  these  36.9  mllUon  women 
worked  full  time  year  round.  By  marital 
status,  the  proportions  who  had  work  ex- 
perience were  68  percent  among  single 
women.  50  percent  among  married  women 
(husband  present),  and  46  percent  among 
women  who  were  divorced,  widowed,  or  sepa- 
rated. But  the  last  group  were  the  most 
likely  to  work  full  time  year  round— more 
than  half  of  them  did  eo. 

Unemployment 

The  unemployment  rate  of  women  in  the 
civUlan  labor  force  was  virtually  unchanged 
at  4.7  percent  In  1969  as  compared  with  4  8 
percent  in  1968  (table  14).  But  unemploy- 
ment among  teenage  girls  decreased  from  14 
to  13.3  percent. 

Earnings  • 

The  median  earnings  of  year-round  full- 
time  women  workers  14  years  of  age  and  over 
in  1968  were  $4,457  (table  15).  This  was  only 
58  percent  of  the  $7,664  median  earnings  of 
fully  employed  men  workers.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  women  but  only  8  percent  of  the  men 
earned  less  than  $3,000.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  scale  only  3  percent  of  women  workers 
but  28  percent  of  the  men  earned  $10,000  or 
more  In  1968. 

Median  Income  from  wages  or  salary  only 
among  women  year-round  full-time  workers 
ranged  from  a  high  of  $6,691  for  professional 
and  technical  workers  to  a  low  of  $1,523  for 
private  household  workers  (table  16).  The 
gap  between  the  wage  or  salary  Incomes  of 
fully  employed  women  and  men  was  narrow- 
est among  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers and  clerical  workers,  where  women's  In- 
comes were  66  and  65  percent,  respectively. 
cf  those  of  men.  The  Income  gap  was  widest 
among  sales  workers,  where  women's  Incomes 
were  only  41  percent  of  those  of  men. 


•Include  Income  from  wages  or  salary  and 
from  self-employment. 
STATUS   OF  WOMEN,    1968  AND    1969   (WOMEN    16   YEARS  OF  AGE  AND   OVER) 


Number 
(in  thousands) 


Percent 
distribution 


As  percent 
of  total 


Employment  status 


1969 


Number 
(m  thousands) 


Percent 
distribution 


1968 


1969 


As  percent 
of  total 


1968 


1969 


1968 


Employment  status 


1969 


1968 


1969 


1968 


1969 


1968 


Population  > 
Civilian  labor  force 

Employed , 

Unemployed 


71.436        70,180 
30,512       29.20r 


100.0 


100.0 


53.2 


«2.7 


41.6 


37.8 


37.1 


29,084 
1.428 


27,807 
1.397 


40.7 

2.0 


39.6 

2.0 


37.3 

50.4 


53.  2  I  Not  in  the  labor  force 


In  school 

lllhealtti _ 

Home  responsibilities 
Retirement  or  old  age 
Think  cannot  get  job 
All  other  reasons 


40, 924       40, 976 


57.3 


58.4 


76.3 


76.9 


36.6 
49.6 


3,498 

3,504 

2, 261 

2  221 

-       .      32  461 

32,754 

.   -           686 

572 

391 

454 

1.628 

1.468 

4.9 
3.2 
45.4 
1.0 
.5 
2.3 


5.0 

3.2 

46.7 

.8 

.6 

2.1 


49.4 
50.8 
99.4 
11.8 
68.1 
53.4 


50.0 
51.2 
99.5 
10.3 
68.1 
52.4 


'  Excludes  women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  who  numbered  39,000  in  1969  and  38,000  in  1968. 

TABU  2-HEASONS  FO»J«OWPART.CIPATION^F  WOMEN  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  BY  AGE  AND  JOB  DESIRE,  ,969  (WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER, 


r.mh'i.^tJi!-  ?',''"^'"*",'o?l'-*'^''  ^"'""'  "'  L»'»f  Statistics   Employment  and  Earnings  De- 
cember  1969  and  January  1970.  and  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No  110.  ".nmgj,  ue 


Age 


Reasons  for  nonpartiapation  Total 

Number  (i  n  thousands) ...  40  924 

Percent loo.o 

lo  school. g.5 

lllhsalth 5.5 


16  to  19 
yMrs 


20  to  24 
years 


25  to  59 
years 


60  years 
and  over 


Women 

who 

want 

,0b 


4. 088 
100.0 


3,512 
100.0 


20.916 
100.0 


12.429 

100.0 


3.203 
100.0 


67.5 
1.1 


16.0 
2.6 


.9 
S.4 


.1 

8.0 


17.4 
11.0 


Age 


Reasons  tor  nonparticipation  Total 


16  to  19 
years 


20  to  24 
years 


25  to  59 
years 


60  years 
and  over 


Home  responsibilities. 
Retirement  or  old  age. 
Think  cannot  get  job.. 
All  other  reasons 


Women 

who 

want 

job 


79.3 
1.7 
1.0 
4.0 


18.1 

i.3 
12.0 


74.0 

1.2 
62 


88.9 

i.o 

3.9 


Source:  U.S.  OepartiMnt  o(  Ulwr.  Buruu  ol  Ubor  St«tist>cs:  EmpJoymenf  and  Earnings  December  1969  and  January  1970. 


84.8 

5.5     . 

38.5 

.7 
.9 

12.2 
20.8 
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TABLE  3.-LAP0R  FORCE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN,  BY  AGE   1969 
(WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 

Labor  force 


Age  (years) 


Population 


As 

percent 

Pet-  of 

cent    women 

distri-       popo- 

Number      button       iation 


Total 71,436,000  30,512,000  100.0  42.7 

16andl7..  3,682,000  1,240,000  4.1  33.7 

18  and  19..   3,486,000  1,860,000  6.1  53.4 

20toZ4... 8,109.000  4,597,000  15.1  56.7 

25to34 .  12.337,000  5,395,000  17.7  43.7 

35to44... 11.819,000  5.901,000  19.3  49.9 

45to54 11,872,000  6,387,000  20.9  53.8 

551064 9.466.000  4,077,000  13.4  43.1 

65«ndover  .   .  .  10,667.000  1,056,000  3.5  9.9 
Median  age,  39. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics : 
Employment  and  Earnings,  January  1970. 


TABLE  4.-WARITAL  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  LABOR 
FORCE,  MARCH  1969  (WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER) 


As  per- 

cent of 

Percent 

womea 

distri- 

in popu- 

Marital status 

Number 

bution 

lation 

Total  .   

29.  898,  000 

100.0 

41.6 

Single 

6,501,000 

21.7 

51.2 

Mariied  (husband  present). 

17,  595,  000 

58.9 

39.6 

Married  (husband  absent). 

11,505,000 

5.0 

54.0 

Widowed. 

2,504,000 

8.4 

26.4 

Divorced... 

1, 793,  000 

6.0 

71.6 

I  Includes  201,000  wives  whose  husbands  were  absent  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Source   U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1970. 


TABLE  5.  LABOR  FORCESTATUS  OF  EVER-MARRIED  WOMEN, 
BY  PRESENCE  AND  AGE  OF  CHILDREN,  MARCH  1969 
(WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 

Labor  force 


Presence  and  age  of  children 


Popula-      Num 

tion 
(thou- 


As  per- 
cent of 


ber      women 
(thou-     in  pop- 


sand)     sand)     ulation 


Total  59,230  23,397  39.5 

Mothers  with  children  under  18 

ywrs .28,421  11,599  4a8 

With  children  6  to  17  yean  only..     1,538  7,376  50.7 

With  children  under  6  years  ' 13,883  4,223  30.4 

With  no  children  under  3 

years'...   .     5,742  2,128  37.1 

With  children  under  3  years'...    8,141  2,095  25.7 

Women  without  children  under 

I'years      ..   30,809  11,798  38.3 


■  May  sfso  have  older  children. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Stetistica: 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1970. 


TABLE  6.— POVERTY  STATUS  OF  FAMILIES  HEADED  BY  A 
WOMAN,  BY  RACE  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE  OF  HEAD. 
19681 


Work  experience  of 
female  head 

Worked 

year 

Worked  round 

during  full 

Race  Total  year  time 


All  families: 

Number... 5.439.000  3.236,000  1.752.000 

White ..4.053,000  2,386,000  1.380,000 

Negro  and  others 1,386.000  850.000  372,000 

Families  living  in  poverty: 

Number 1,755,000  772,000  213,000 

White... 1,021,000  391.000  107,000 

Negro  and  others 734,000  381,000  106.000 

Percent. 32.3  23.9  12.2 

White.. 25.2  16.4  7.8 

Negro  and  others 52.9  44.8  28.5 


•  The  poverty  level  is  based  on  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's poverty  threshold  adjusted  annually  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  the  Department  of  Labor's  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Classified  as  poor  in  1968  were  those  nonfarm  households 
where  total  money  income  was  less  than  Jl,748  for  an  unrelated 
individual,  t2,262  for  a  couple,  end  $3,553  for  a  family  of  4. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Current  Population  Reporte,  P-60,  Nos.  66  and  68. 


TABLE  7.-EDUCATI0NAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  THE  POPULA- 
TION AND  LABOR  FORCE.  BYSEX,  MARCH  1968 
IPersons  18  years  of  age  and  over) 


Years  of  school 
completed 


Population 


Labor  force 


Women        Men   Women 


Men 


Number  (thousands) 66.288  57,989  27  846 

Percent 100.0  100.0  100.0 

No  school  years  completed .  1.2  1.4  .4 

Elementary  school: 

1  to  4  years.     3.2  4.2  1.5 

5  to  7  years  .   8.1  8.9  5.4 

8y«ars 11.8  12.5  8.7 

High  school: 

lto3years .   .  18.6  17.9  17.6 

4years  ...  38.2  30.6  43.7 

College: 

lfo3years 11.3  12.4  12.3 

4years 5.7  6.9  7.4 

5  years  or  more 1.9  5.3  3.1 

Median   years  of    school 

completed 12.2  12.2  12.4 


47.250 
100.5 


.5 

2.9 

7.4 

11.2 

18.6 
3.8 

12.2 
7.7 
5.9 

12.3 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
Special  labor  force  report  No.  103. 


TABLE  8.-EDUCATI0NAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  EMPLOYED 
PERSONS,  BY  SELECTED  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  AND 
SEX,  MARCH  1968  (PERSONS  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 


Selected  major  occupation  group 


Median  years  of 
school  completed 


Women 


Men 


ToUl 12.4 

Professional,  technical,  kindred  workers  16. 2 
Managers,  ofliclals,  proprietors  (except 

farm) 12.5 

Clerical,  kindred  workers 12.6 

Salesworkers 12.3 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  kindred  workers...  12. 1 

Opeiativts,  kindred  workers 10.6 

Service  workers  (except  private  house- 

hoW) 11.6 

Private  household  workers 8.8 


12.3 


16.4 

12.8 
12.6 
12.8 
12.0 
11.1 


111.6 


>  Median  not  shown  separately  for  these  occupation  groups. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
Special  Ubor  force  report  No.  103. 


TABLE   9.-0CCUPATI0NS    OF    EMPLOYED    WOMEN 
(WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 


1969 


Type  of  worker  and  occupation 


Number  Percent  percent 
(thou-  distri-  of  total 
sand)    bution  employed 


Total 

White-collar  workers: 
Professional,  technical  workers 
Medical,  other  health  workers 
Teachers  (except  college) 
Other  professional,  technical 

workers . 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors 

(except  farm) 

Salaried  workers. 


29, 084      100. 0 


Self-employed  workers  (retail 

trade) 

Self-e.Tiployed  workers  (except 

retail  trade) 

Clerical  workers 

Stenographers,  typist 

secretaries 

Other  clerical  workers. . . ! 
Salesworkers.. 
Blue-collar  workers: 
Craftsmen,  foremen.. 

Operatives. 

Nonfarm  latwrers 

Service  workers: 
Private  household  workers 
Service  workers  (except  private 
household).... 
Waitresses,  cooks,  bartenders 
Other  service  workers 
Farm  workers: 

Farmers,  farm  managers. 

Farm  laborers,  foremen 


4,018 
1,022 
1,597 

1,399 

1,260 
859 

250 

152 
9,975 

3.397 
6,577 
2,017 

339 

4,489 

146 

1,592 

4,679 
1,578 
3,101 

79 
489 


13.8 
3.5 
5.5 

4.8 

4.3 
3.0 


.5 
34.3 

11.7 
22.6 
6.9 

1.2 

15.4 

.5 

5.5 

16.1 
5.4 

10.7 

.3 
1.7 


37.3 

37.3 
60.4 
69.1 

20.7 

15.8 
15.1 

22.9 

12.7 
74.5 

98.5 
66.1 
43.0 

3.3 

31.2 
4.0 

97.6 

59.3 
74.8 
53.6 

4.3 
33.8 


Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics- 
Emptoyment  and  Earnings,  January  1970. 

TABLE  lO.-INDUSTRY  OF  JOB  HELD  LONGEST  BY  WOMEN 
WORKERS  IN  1968  (WOMEN  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
AS  OF  MARCH  1969) 


Industry 


Number  Percent 
(thou-  distri- 
sand)     bution 


As  per- 
cent of 
totaf 
em- 
ployed 


Total..      38,279 

Services .15,891 

Professional  and  related 9  440 

Personal 5|  123 

Business  and  repair.. '$64 

Entertainment  and  recreation 464 

Retail  trade .  7,545 

Manufacturing...     7  075 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate  2, 074 

Public  administration 1  738 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries 1,  542 

Transportation,  communication, 

and  other  public  utilities 1,262 

Wholesale  trade 752 

Construction 344 

Mining 55 


100.0 


41.0 


41.5 


62.9 


24.7 

13.4 

2.3 

1.2 


64.9 

75.1 
31.5 
39.9 


19.7 
18.5 
5.4 
4.5 
4.0 

3.3 

2.0 

.9 

.1 


49.7 
29.9 
51.4 
35.0 
2&4 

22.8 

26.3 

6.3 

9.7 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  o(  the  Census- 
Current  Population  Reports,  P-60,  No.  66. 

TABLE    ll.-INOUSTRIES    EMPLOYING    250,000    OR    MORE 
WOMEN,  APRIL  1969 


Employed  women 

As 

percent 
ol  total 
em- 
Industry  Number      ployed 

Finance,  insurance,  and  rMl  estate: 

Banking .   .  ..  603,400  63 

I naurance  carriers 512,000  51 

Government: 

Local 3.496,000  50 

State 1,054,300  41 

Federal 727,000  2« 

Manufacturing: 

Apparel  and  other  textile  products..  1,136,100  tl 
Women's  and  misses'  outer- 
wear    362,200  85 

Men's  and  boys' tumisliinis 314,100  14 
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TABLE    U.-INO«JST»IES    tMPtOYING    250.000    OR    MORE 
WOMEN.  APRIL  19(9  (CONTINUED) 


Employed  women 

As 
percent 
of  total 
em- 
Number      ployed 


TABLE  14-  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  1968 
AND  1969  (PERSONS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 


Ate 


1969 


1968 


Imtustiy 


Electrical  equipment  and  supplier...  816.600  40 

Fatjfpcated  metal  products, ..     268,200  19 

Food  and  kindred  products 424.100  2S 

Textile  mill  products 454,500  46 

Printing  and  publls^lng 343,000  32 

Macltinery  (except  Hectrical) 295,700  16 

Retail  trade: 

General  merchandise  stores  I  SOS.  400  69 

Department  stores. 987.400  69 

Variety  stores.. 249.800  78 

Eating  and  drinking  places 1.350.900  56 

Food  stores.. 580,000  35 

Grocery,  meat,  and  vegetable 

stores  483. 000  32 

Apparel  and  accessories  stares.       .  462,600  66 

Drug  stores  and  proprietary  stores  258,600  60 
Services  (miscellaneous): 

Medical  and  other  health 2.270  200  8! 

Hospitals 1,418.000  81 

Personal 631,000  62 

Laundries     and     drycleaning 

plants .   .  353.100  66 

Educational 559.800  48 

Colleges,  universities 277,200  41 

Miscellaneous  business 494,600  34 

Hotels,  toarist  courts,  and  motels.   .  328.800  50 
Transportation  and  public  utilities: 

Communication 519,400  50 

THephone 475  600  55 

Wholesale  trade 842.000  23 

Source:   US    Department  of  Labor,  Bureau   of   Labor  Sta- 
tistics: Employment  and  earnings    August  1969. 


Women,  total 

16  to  19  years 

20  years  and  over... 

Men.  total... 

16  to  19  years 

20  years  and  over... 


4.7 

4.8 

13.3 
3.7 

14.0 
3.8 

2.« 

2.9 

11.4 
2.1 

11.6 
Z.2 

Source   US.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
Employment  and  Earnings,  January  1970 

TABLE  15.    TOTAL  MONEY  EARNINGS  OF  WORKERS  IN  1968, 
BY  SEX  (PERSONS  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 


All  workers 
Women        Men  Women 


Year-round,  full- 
time  workers 


Men 


Number  (thousands) 35,695 

Percent  of  population 47.7 

Median  earnings J2.  512 


54,026 

81.1 

{6,442 


15,013     37,068 

20.  0         55.  7 

J4, 457      $7. 664 


Percent  distribution 


TABLE  12 -FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  JOB  STATUS  OF 
WORKERS  IN  NONAGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES,  BY  SEX. 
1969  (PERSONS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 


Job  status 


Women 


Men 


Total .  100.0      100.0      ICO.  0       100.0 

Under  Jl.OOO.  28  5 

$1,000  to  Jl,999   .  14  3 

J2.000  to  C,999      11.9 

»3,000  to  J3,999 14.3 

K000toJ4,999 10.7 

JS.OOO  to  J5,999 8.1 

$6,000  to  J6,999 5.3 

$7,000  to  $7,999   .     .  3  0 

$8,000  to  $9,999 2.4 

$10,000  to  $14.999 1.3 

$15,000  to  $24,999 2 

$25,000  and  over (i) 

Women's  median 
earnings  as 

percent  of  men's.  39  0 


12.6 
6.5 
4.9 

6.1 

7.0 

8.7 

9.5 

10.3 

13.8 

14  6 

4  6 

1.4 


4.7 

5.7 
9.6 

21.3 
18.7 
15.5 
10.5 
6.1 
4.8 
2.5 
.3 
.2 


2.5 

2.2 
2.8 
5.4 

7.2 
9.9 
11.4 
13.0 
17  9 
19.5 
6.3 
1.9 


58.2 


Number 26.631.000 

Percent..,    100.0 

On  full-time  schedule  ' 73,  8 

On  part-time  schedule" 26  2 

For  economic  reasons' 3.5 

Voluntary.   22.8 


43. 387  000         1  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


100.0 


Source  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Current  Population  Reports,  P-60,  No.  66 


91   1 
8  8 


2.0 
6.8 


'  Worked  35  hours  or  more  a  week. 
>  Worked  less  than  35  hours  a  week 

'Slack  work,  lob  changing  during  the  week,  material  shortages, 
inability  to  Und  full-time  work,  etc. 

Source:  US  Deoartment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Employment  and  Earnings,  January  197C. 


TABLE    13-WORK   EXPERIENCE    OF   WO.MEN    IN    1968.    BY 
MARITAL  STATUS  (WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 


TABLE  16  -MEDIAN  WAGE  OR  SALARY  INCOME  OF  WORK- 
ERS IN  1968,  BY  SELECTED  MAIOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 
AND  SEX  (PERSONS  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER) 

|ln  dollars) 


Selected  major  occupa- 
tion group 


Year-round 
full-time 
All  workers  workers 

Women      Men   Women        Men 


Work  experience 


Marital  status 


5  b6i  9  363  6  691  10.  151 

1  840  9,904  5  635  10  340 
3.882  6  756  4  789  7,  351 

2  073  7.245  3  461  8  549 


Total      Single 


Married 

(nus- 
bnd 
P'es- 
eTt) 


Other: 


Number  (thousands)  .     ..36,918      8.318    22,169        6.431 
Percent  with  wcrk  e«peri- 
ence   .  .      52. 0       68.0        49.7         45  7 

Pe'cent  distrrbution   Total 
With  wDrk  experience, . . 


Professional,  technical,  kin- 
dred workers 

Managers,  officials,  pro- 
prietors (except  farm). 

Clerical,  kindred  workers. 

Sales  workers. .  .... 

Criftsmen,  foremen,  kin- 
dred workers    4.040    7.581      4  625      7  978 

Operatives,  kindred  workers.     3.383    6,066      3  991       6  738 

Service  workers  (except 
private  household)  .  2.029    4,162      3  332      6,  ;^S8 

Private  household  worke-s  546         (')      1. 523  ('' 


1  Median  not  shown  (or  occupation  group  with  fewer  than 
75.i300  workers. 

Source   US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Censu; 
Current  Population  reports,  P-60,  No.  66. 


100.0     m  0    loo.o      100.0 


Worked  at  fuH-time  jobs"' 

50  to  J2  weeks  41.4  36.2  40  2  52  3 

27  to  49  weeks 13.6  9.8  14.5  152 

1  to  26  weeks..  15.4  19  3  15.2  10  8 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs'.  29.7  34  7  30  1  21  7 


'  Widowed,  divorced  or  separated  or  husband  absent  for  other 
reasons 
■  Worked  35  hours  or  more  a  week 
'  Worked  less  than  35  hours  a  week. 

Source:  US  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1970. 


Underutilization  or  Women  Workers 

(Charts  referred   to  herein   not  printed 

In  Recx)RD) 

rORXWORD 

Recognizing  that  the  30  million  women 
workers  today  "are  not  auxiliary  workers  but 
an  Integral  part  of  the  work  force."  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  A.  Fletcher 
recently  remarked,  the  Women's  Bureau  be- 
lieves that  an  examination  of  the  utilization 
of  this  substantial  portion  of  the  human 
resources  of  our  Nation  is  urgently  needed. 


Fifty  years  ago,  when  th€  Women's  Bureau 
was  founded,  our  primary  coacern  was  the 
exploitation  of  women  workers.  No  longer 
is  this  true.  No  longer  do  we  need  to  place 
primary  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of 
safety  standards  or  the  elimination  of  long 
workl:ig  hours  and  appalling  working  condi- 
tions. 

But  there  are  still  serious  inequalities  in 
the  labor  market  which  result  In  the  under- 
utilization of  women  workers.  There  are  still 
barriers  which  deny  women  the  freedom  to 
prepare  for  and  enter  employment  sult€d  to 
their  individual  Interests  and  abilities,  and 
to  advance  and  achieve  recognition  (mone- 
tary or  otherwise)  to  the  full  extent  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

Legislation  to  assure  women  equality  of 
pay  and  nondiscrimination  in  employment 
has  been  passed  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels.  The  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963, 
which  was  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  assures  women  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  However,  since  many  em- 
ployees are  not  covered  under  the  Federal 
act.  36  States  have  enacted  equal  pay  laws, 
and  five  others  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  fair  employment  practices  laws  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  pay  based  on  sex. 
Title  VII  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  prohibits  dlacrlmlnatlon  In  employ- 
meju  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Twenty-three 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  a 
similar  prohibition. 

Implementation  of  the  two  Federal  stat- 
utes has  been  efltectlve.  Investigations  under 
the  equal  pay  provisions  had  disclosed,  by  the 
end  of  April  1970,  underpayments  of  more 
than  $17  million  to  more  than  50,000  em- 
ployees during  the  nearly  5  years  of  enforce- 
ment. Of  all  complaints  received  In  fiscal 
year  1969  by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  under  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  almost  2,700,  or  about  one- 
fifth,  were  concerned  with  discrimination 
on    the   basis    of   sex. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made 
In  providing  equal  opportunities  for  women 
employed  directly  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  Federal  contractors.  As  early  as  1923 
the  Civil  Service  Cnasslficatlon  Act  provided 
that  Federal  employees  receive  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  fas  well  as  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin)  in  all  asi>ects  of  Federal  em- 
ployment is  now  prohibited  under  Executive 
Order  11478,  administered  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Discrimination  by  Federal  contractors  and 
subcontractors  is  prohibited  under  Execu- 
tive Order  11246,  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  11375,  administered  by  the  Offlce  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  (OPCC)  of  the 
Dep>artment  of  Labor.  Sex  discrimination 
guidelines,  setting  out  in  detail  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  Implementation  of  this 
ExecutUe  order,  were  Issued  by  the  OPCC 
in  June  1970 

Despite  these  steps  forward  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  to  be  accomplished.  The 
need  to  Improve  women's  relative  fweltlon 
In  the  economy  Is  still  urgent.  Failure  to 
grant  women  and  girls  equal  opix)rtunlties  In 
terms  of  Job  training,  educational  programs, 
occufmtional  entrance,  advancement,  and  pay 
creates  severe  economic  hardship,  even  pov- 
erty, for  many  women  and  for  many  famil- 
ies dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  on  a  wom- 
an's earnings. 

In  addition,  failure  to  utilize  fully  the  tal- 
ents and  abilities  of  women  diminishes  our 
total  productive  effort,  deprives  the  econ- 
omy of  workers  needed  for  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
whole  job  structure. 

Occupatlonally  women  are  more  disad- 
vantaged, compared  with  men.  than  they 
were  30  years  ago.  In  1940  they  held  45  per- 
cent of  all  professional  and  technical  posi- 
tions. In  1969  they  held  only  37  percent  of 
such  Jobs.  This  deterioration  In  their  role  in 
career  fields  relative  to  men  has  occurred  de- 
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spite  the  Increase  in  women's  share  of  total 
emploj-ment  over  the  same  period.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  women  <\rnr>ng 
all  service  workers  (except  private  house- 
hold) has  Increased  since  1940 — rising  from 
40  to  59  percent. 

The  barriers  are  still  high  against  employ- 
ing women  in  professions  other  than  those 
traditionally  associated  with  woimen,  and 
many  of  the  myths  regarding  women's  ability 
to  hold  adminlsirative  and  managerial  po- 
sitions stiU  prevail.  Illustrative  of  the  In- 
equalities women  face  in  entering  profes- 
sional careers  In  business  and  Industry  are 
the  differences  in  salaries  offered  to  women 
and  men.  Women  graduating  from  college  in 
1970  In  six  fields  of  Interest  were  being  of- 
lered  starting  salaries  from  3  to  10  percent 
lower  than  those  offered  to  men  In  the  sajme 
fields. 

Many  women  hold  Jobs  far  from  commen- 
surate with  their  abilities  and  educational 
achievement.  For  example,  in  tiarch  196B, 
19  percent  of  the  working  women  who  had 
completed  4  years  of  college  were  employed 
In  nonprofessional  Jobs  as  clerical,  sales,  or 
service  workers  or  as  operatives,  mainly  In 
factories. 

The  growing  share  of  Jobs  held  by  women 
in  the  lower  paying  occupations  In  recent 
years  is  reflected  In  the  gap  between  the 
median  (half  above,  half  below)  earnings  of 
women  and  men.  In  1957  the  median  wage  or 
salary  Income  of  women  who  worked  35  hours 
or  more  a  week  for  oO  to  52  weeks  was  64 
percent  of  that  received  by  men.  In  1968 
median  earnings  of  comparably  employed 
women  were  only  58  percent  of  those  re- 
ceived by  men. 

Moreover,  more  women  than  men  experi- 
ence periods  of  unemployment  during  the 
year.  Unemployment  rates  of  women  have 
been  consistently  higher  than  those  of  men 
during  the  last  decade  and  were  4.7  and  2.8 
percent,  respectively,  In  1969.  Therefore,  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  poverty  Is  more  severe 
among  families  headed  by  women  than  by 
men  workers.  An  alarming  45  percent  of  the 
families  headed  by  women  workers  of  mi- 
nority races  lived  in  poverty  In  1968,  as 
compared  with  16  percent  of  those  headed 
by  male  workers  of  minority  races. 

The  following  brief  summary  statements 
and  charts  document  aspects  of  the  under- 
utilization of  women  workers.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  these  highlights  on  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  women  workers  may  prove  helpful 
In  efforts  to  assure  more  effective  use  of  our 
national  resource  of  womanpower. 

Elizabbth  Duncan  KooNira, 

Director,  Women's  Bureau. 

Most  uomen  work  because  of  economic 
need  (chart  A) 

Most  women  work  to  support  themselves 
or  others.  Of  the  37  million  women  who 
worked  at  some  time  in  1968,  17  percent  were 
widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  from  their 
husbands;  many  of  these  women  were  raising 
children  in  a  fatherless  home.  Another  23 
percent  of  women  workers  were  single.  In 
addition,  married  women  whose  husbands' 
Incomes  are  Inadequate  or  barely  adequate 
to  support  their  families  often  are  compelled 
to  seek  gainful  employment.  Eight  percent 
of  all  women  who  worked  In  1968  had  htis- 
bands  with  annual  incomes  below  $3,000.  An 
additional  22  percent  had  husbands  whose 
Incomes  were  between  $3,000  and  $7,000  at 
a  time  when  the  annual  Income  necessary 
even  for  a  low  standard  of  living  for  an 
urban  family  of  four  was  estimated  at 
$6,567. 

Women  are  3  times  as  likely  as  men  to  earn 
less  than  SS.OOO  for  year-round  full-time 
u-ork  [Chart  B) 

About  3  out  of  5  women  but  only  1  out  of 
5  men  who  worked  year-round  full-time  in 
1968  had  earnings  of  less  than  $5,000.  More- 
over, 20  percent  of  the  women  but  only  8 
percent  of  men  earned  less  than  $3,000.  At 
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the  upper  end  of  the  earnings  scale,  only  3 
percent  of  the  women  but  28  percent  of  the 
men  who  worked  year-round  full-time  had 
earnings  of  $10,000  or  more. 

The  earnings  gap  betceen  women  and  men 
remains  wide  (chart  C) 
In  1957  the  median  earnings  of  year- 
round  full-time  women  workers  were  64  per- 
cent of  those  of  men.  By  1966  the  propor- 
tion had  dropped  to  58  percent,  where  It  re- 
mained in  1967  and  1968.  The  earnings  gap 
amounted  to  more  than  $3,000  in  1968,  when 
the  median  earnings  of  year-round  full-time 
women  and  men  workers  were  $4,457  and 
$7,664,  respectively. 

Millions  of  women  are  in  low-paid 
occupations  (chart  D) 
About  3.1  million  women  who  worked  year 
round  full  time  in  1968  were  sales  workers, 
service  workers  (except  private  household) , 
and  private  household  workers.  Their  median 
wage  or  salary  incomes  were  $3,461,  $3,332, 
and  $1,623.  respectively.  Another  2.4  mil- 
lion year-round  full-time  women  workers 
were  operatives — mainly  factory  workers — 
with  a  median  wage  or  salary  Income  of 
$3,991. 

Women's  share  in  professional  and  technical 
work  has  declined  (chart  E) 
Although  the  number  of  women  employed 
in  professional  and  technical  occupations  has 
almost  tripled  since  1940,  women  are  a 
smaller  proportion  of  all  professional  and 
technical  workers  today  than  they  were  be- 
fore World  War  U.  Women  represented  37 
percent  of  all  professional  and  technical 
workers  In  1969  as  compared  with  45  per- 
cent In  1940.  In  contrast,  the  proportion  of 
women  among  all  workers  Increased  from  26 
to  37  percent  over  the  same  period. 

Women  are  inadequately  represented  in 
leading  profeaaioTU  (chart  F) 

Women  hc^d  a  dlsprc^mrtlonately  small 
share  of  positions  In  leading  professions  de- 
spite their  37  percent  share  of  all  profes- 
sional and  technical  occupations  in  1969. 
Although  women  traditionally  have  made  up 
a  large  part  of  the  teacher  corps.  In  recent 
years  only  22  percent  of  the  faculty  and 
other  professional  staff  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  were  women.  This  is  a  con- 
siderably smaller  proportion  than  they  were 
In  1940  (28  percent).  1930  (27  percent),  or 
1920  (26  percent)  and  only  slightly  above 
the  20  percent  they  were  in  1910. 

Women  are  heavily  represented  in  the 
health  fields,  but  in  1968  only  7  percent  of 
all  physicians  were  women.  Similarly,  women 
had  only  a  token  representation  among 
scientists  (9  percent),  lawyers  (3  percent), 
and  engineers  ( 1  percent) . 

Starting  salaries  of  college  graduates  are 
lower  for  women  than  for  men  (chart  G) 
Average  monthly  starting  salaries  being 
offered  to  1970  women  college  graduates  in 
six  fields  of  Interest  by  110  business  and  In- 
dustrial firms  ranged  from  $18  to  $86  less 
than  the  salaries  being  offered  to  men  col- 
lege graduates  In  the  same  fields.  Monthly 
starting  salaries  for  women  were  highest  and 
were  not  far  below  those  of  men  in  engi- 
neering, with  monthly  salaries  of  $844  for 
women  and  $872  for  men.  In  accounting, 
however,  where  salaries  being  offered  to  men 
were  almost  as  high  as  In  engineering,  the 
gap  between  the  salaries  of  women  and 
men  was  the  largest  (women,  $746;  men 
$832),  Salary  differentials  between  men  and 
women  were  lowest  In  the  fields  of  econom- 
ics and  finance  (women,  $700;  men,  $718) 
and  mathematics  and  sutlstlcs  (women. 
$746;    men    $773). 

Women  are  increasing  among  workers  in  less 

skilled  jobs  (chart  H) 

In  contrast  to  the  declining  proportion  of 

women    among    professional    and    technical 

workers,  the  propwrtlon  of  women  In  the  less 


skilled  and  lower  paid  service  occupations  is 
Increasing.  Women  were  59  percent  of  all 
service  workers  (except  private  househoW) 
In  1969  as  compared  with  40  percent  in  1940. 
Many   women   workers  are  underutilized  in 

relation  to  their  educational  achievement 

(chart  I) 

The  educational  backgrounds  of  a  great 
many  women  are  not  being  fully  utilized  in 
their  Jobs.  A  starting  7  percent  of  employed 
women  who  had  completed  5  or  more  years 
of  college  were  working  as  service  workers 
(including  private  household),  operatives, 
sales  workers,  or  clerical  workers  In  March 
1969.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  employed  women 
with  4  years  of  college  were  woriang  In  these 
occupations,  as  were  some  two-t*iirds  of  those 
who  had  completed  1  to  3  years  of  college. 
Almost  3  out  of  10  teenage  girls  of  minorily 
races  are  unemployed  (chart  J) 

Unemployment  among  teenagers  ( 16  to  19 
years  of  age)  Is  most  severe  among  girls  of 
minority  races,  whose  unemployment  rate  of 
27.7  percent  In  1969  was  considerably  higher 
than  It  had  been  in  1955  (19.2  percent) .  Next 
most  disadvantaged  are  boys  of  minority 
races,  whose  unenaployment  rate  was  21.3 
percent  in  1969.  In  contrast,  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  white  girls  and  white  boys  la 
1969  were  U.5  and  10.1  percent,  respectively. 

Unemployment  among  adults  is  most  severe 
for  women  of  minority  races  (chart  K) 
Among  adults  20  years  of  age  and  over,  un- 
employment is  most  severe  for  women  of 
minority  races — 5.8  percent  in  1969.  The  ccwn- 
parable  rates  for  men  of  minority  races, 
white  women,  and  white  men  were  8.7,  8.4, 
and  1.9  percent,  respectively.  Historically,  un- 
employment among  adults  has  been  high- 
est for  men  of  minority  races,  but  since  1963 
it  has  been  most  severe  for  women  of  mi- 
nority races. 

Incidence  of  poverty  is  high  in  families 
headed  by  a  woman  worker  (chart  L) 
Many  families  headed  by  a  wcwnan  are 
poor  even  though  the  woman  works.  Among 
families  headed  by  a  woman  who  worked  In 
1968,  46  percent  of  those  of  minority  races 
and  16  percent  erf  the  white  lived  In  poverty. 
In  contrast,  among  famlllee  headed  by  a 
man  who  worked  in  1968,  only  16  percent 
of  those  of  minority  races  and  4  percent  of 
the  white  were  poor, 

CHART    SOtTRCES 

Chart  A.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Bureau  of  I^Owr  StatlsUcs:  "Marital  and 
PamUy  Characteristics  of  Workers,  March 
1969."  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  120. 

Chart  B,  U.S.  Department  of  Ccxnmerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  Current  Population 
Reports,  P-60,   No.  66. 

Chart  C.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census:    Current  Population 
Reports,  P-60,  Nob.  30,  33.  36,  37,  39,  41,  43 
47.  51,  53,  60,  and  66. 

Chart  D.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  ^>eclal  Labor 
Force  Report  No.  120;  UJ3.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Current 
Population  Reports,  P-60,  No.  66. 

Chart  E.  US.  Department  of  Labor,  Man- 
power Administration:  "Manpower  Report  of 
the  President  and  a  Report  on  Manpower 
Requirements,  Resources,  Utilization,  and 
Training."  April  1967  and  March  1970;  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics:  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view, August  1947, 

Chart  P.  National  Education  Association; 
US.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

•The  poverty  level  Is  based  on  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  definition  of  poverty,  adjust- 
ed annually  in  accordance  with  changes  In 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Currently  claastfled  as  poor  are  those 
nonfarm  households  where  total  money  in- 
come la  less  than  $1,748  for  an  luxrelated  In- 
dividual, $2,362  for  a  couple,  and  $3,553  for 
a  family  of  four. 
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Welfare,  Office  of  BducsUon;  National  Sd- 
enee  Foundation;  and  VS.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  "Ocoupa* 
tlonal  Outlook  Handbook." 

Chart  O.  Kndlcott,  Frank  8.  "Trends  in 
Bmployment  of  C<^ege  and  University  Orsd- 
tiates  m  Bualnees  and  Industry.'  North- 
western University.  1970. 

Chart  H.   Same  as  chart  E. 

Chart  I.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics:  Unpublished  data. 

Chart  J.  V&.  Department  of  Labor,  Man- 
power Administration:  "Manpower  Report 
of  the  President:  A  Report  on  Uanpower 
Bequlrementa,  Resources,  Utilization,  and 
Training."  March  1970. 

Chart  K.  Same  as  chart  J. 

Chart  L.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  Current  Population 
Reports,  P-<JO,  Nos.  66  and  86. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  VbaA  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  now 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  tm finished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6631,  to  amend  the  MUltary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  mlUtary  pay; 
to  authorise  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  nacal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purpooea. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  amendment  No.  75  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxknkdy),  aa 
modified,  on  which  there  Is  to  be  a 
3-hour  debate.  Under  the  imanlmous- 
consent  sigreement  previously  entered 
into,  there  is  to  be  a  live  quorum  call  at 
10  o'clock,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents, except  that  this  time  will  not 
exceed  40  minutes. 

TTie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  nsunes: 


|No.  89  Leg.) 

Allen 

Krnn 

Moss 

Allott 

Oambren 

Nelson 

Anderaon 

Oravel 

Paatora 

Beall 

Oumey 

Paanon 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bentaen 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Bible 

HolUnga 

flaxhe 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Biennis 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cburch 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

EUender 

Montoya 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktk«), 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr),  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long)  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrxjska),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Baker 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

CJooper 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

EasUand 

Fong 

Ooldwater 


OrUBn 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

JavlU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

MoOee 

MlUer 

Muakle 

Packwood 

FeU 

Percy 


Prouty 

Roth 

Bchwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  question  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  amendment  No.  75 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  has  been  allocated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  now  78  minutes  remaining  to  each 
side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  that  time  Is 
evenly  divided;  is  that  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  78  minutes  remaining  to  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  that  time  is 
evenly  divided;  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  78  minutes  remaining  to  each  side. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  78 
minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  78  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  simply 
stated,  my  amendment  presents  the 
Senate  with  a  single  issue  and  that  Is: 
Who  decides  how  many  men  is  enough 
for  the  armed  services.  Congress  or  the 
President?  For  that  reason  I  have  not 
tampered  with  the  number  of  150,000 
inductees  authorized  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  That  figure  will  be 
discussed  later  on  during  the  course  of 
the  debate,  as  it  properly  should  be. 

My  amendment  therefore,  simply 
would  assert  that  Congress  has  the  right 
and  responsibility  to  establish  no-hlt 
ceilings  on  the  number  of  men  the  Presi- 
dent may  induct  each  year  and  that  the 
Congress,  not  the  President,  shall  deter- 
mine whether  that  celling  will  be  lifted. 

In  connection  with  the  150,000  figure,  I 
made  that  suggestion  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  several  months 
ago  at  the  opening  of  the  discussion  and 
the  debate.  That  level  took  Into  consid- 
eration the  request  at  that  time  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  set  a  figure 
in  excess  of  114,000  men,  as  the  Defense 
Department's  estimated  mission  require- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1972.  It  was  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  we  set  the  ceiling  at 
150,000  men  and  if  the  President  felt  ad- 
ditional troops  were  needed  to  be  in- 
ducted he  could  Issue  an  Executive  order 
to  that  effect. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ac- 
cepted the  150,000  figure  and  provided  an 
escape  clause  which  provided  that  the 
President,  if  he  found  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  would  be  able  to  exceed 
the  150,000  limitation  for  urgent  national 
security  reasons. 

A  number  of  things  have  happened 
since  we  first  talked  about  the  150.000 
figure.  One  of  the  more  significant  ele- 
ments is  the  recommended  reduction  or 
the  total  number  of  men  who  will  be  in 
the  Armed  Forces  from  2.5  million  to  2.4 
million.  In  addition,  we  increased  the 
basic  pay  for  the  enlisted  men,  and  only 
yesterday  their  par  was  increased  very 
dramatically  to  conform  with  the  Gates 
Commission  recommendations. 

Recognizing  that  the  pay  figures  which 
are  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  as  it  is 
now  before  the  Senate  are  very  close  to 
those  which  have  been  passed  In  the 
House  indicates  that  there  will  be  a  very 
significant  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
basic  pay  for  the  enlisted  man  in  the 
lower  levels,  which  will  have  some  im- 
pact on  volunteer  enlistments. 

Therefore,  this,  too,  will  affect  the 
number  of  inductees  necessary  in  the 
next  2  years. 

Rather  than  confuse  the  issue  by  seek- 
ing a  modification  of  the  150,000  figure 
at  the  same  time  that  we  vote  on  remov- 
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ing  the  escape  clause,  I  thought  it  ap- 
propriate initially  to  consider  the  more 
basic  question  and  that  is:  Who  should 
establish  these  ceilings?  Should  it  be 
Congress  or  should  it  be  the  Prudent? 

I  salute  the  committee  for  acting  on 
my  proposal  to  set  a  ceiling  of  150,000, 
even  though  they  also  provided  an  escape 
clause. 

But  I  would  hope  the  Senate,  given 
the  lessons  of  history,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years,  would  feel  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  Congress  to  retain  the 
absolute  power  to  raise  this  ceiling.  By 
striking  out  provisos  in  the  present  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  the  total  number  in 
excess  of  150,000  at  any  time.  Congress 
would  be  asserting  its  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

So  it  is  that  the  thrust  and  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  before  the  Senate  are 
to  attack  the  Presidential  escape  clause 
now  in  the  bill. 

Under  the  present  committee  bill, 
which  includes  for  the  first  time  in  30 
years,  a  recommended  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  men  who  may  be  inducted  in 
a  given  year,  the  President  has  absolute 
discretion.  He  may  dissolve  that  restric- 
tion by  the  simple  issuance  of  an  Execu- 
tive order  ciUng  "urgent  national  se- 
curity reasons"  for  his  decision.  He  also 
must  notify  the  respective  committees  of 
his  action. 

But  this  is  "after  the  fact."  The  power 
and  authority  of  the  President  to  impose 
endless  and  unrestricted  induction  at  his 
pleasure  and  for  foreign  policies  of  his 
design  is  imaffected  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill. 

My  amendment  would  delete  the  clause 
permitting  the  President  to  unilaterally 
decide  whether  or  not  to  lift  the  c<mgres- 
sionally  established  celling  on  Inductees, 
currently  150,000.  Instead,  I  would  re- 
turn to  Congress  the  power  granted  by 
the  Constitution  by  requiring  that  any 
ceiling,  whether  150,000  or  less,  be  lifted 
only  if  Congress  passes  a  law  to  that 
effect. 

For  the  past  7  years,  the  tragedies  of 
Vietnam  have  occurred  apace  with  the 
diminution  of  ccmgressional  influence 
over  the  Nation's  foreign  policies.  We 
have  been  bystanders  as  year  after  year, 
under  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, the  number  of  draftees 
soared— from  107.000  in  1964  to  364,700 
in  1966  and  then  above  the  200,000  mark 
for  the  next  3  years. 

The  imfettered  power  of  the  President 
to  draft  young  men  hsis  become  a  coitral 
factor  in  a  loss  of  congresslcmal  influ- 
ence in  the  design  and  execution  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Prom  a  nation 
in  which  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  were  deemed  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  foreign 
policy,  we  have  swung  to  the  extreme  of 
a  nation  where  the  legislative  branch 
learns  of  new  foreign  adventures  months 
after  they  have  occurred. 

However,  I  would  caution  any  who 
would  draw  from  this  past  course  of 
events  a  conclusion  that  precedents  have 
been  established  which  make  moot  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

I  would  respectfully  and  with  total 
accord,  quote  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished   chairman    of    the    Senate 


Armed  Services  Committee  on  May  11 
in  which  he  cautioned  the  Senate  about 
such  a  conclusicm  concerning  the  war 
powers. 
The  chairman  stated: 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the 
constitutional  balance  In  the  war  powers  is 
a  dead  letter  because  of  the  erosion  In  con- 
gressional prerogatives  over  the  years.  I  do  not 
beUeve  this  Is  true,  not  by  any  means.  I  think 
there  la  some  confusion,  and  It  is  vital  that 
the  role  of  Congress  be  made  clear.  For  exam- 
ple, I  believe  It  Is  deceptive  to  assert  that  the 
large  number  of  unapproved  force  commit- 
ments In  the  past  ties  our  hands  In  the  fu- 
ture. First,  some  of  these  conflicts  were  very 
small  matters,  perhaps  not  appropriate  for 
cDngressional  concern.  Second,  It  does  not 
follow  that  Just  because  there  have  been  some 
cases  of  significant  U.S.  force  commitments 
without  congressional  approval,  that  this  has 
been  desirable  or  should  continue.  These  in- 
cidents do  not  constitute  binding  precedents. 
They  have  not  made  law,  and  this  practice  Is 
most  certainly  not  In  concordance  with  the 
(institution.  .  .  . 

I  would  argue  that  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing the  President  the  unrestricted  power 
to  remove  a  ceiling  on  the  inductees  who 
can  be  ordered  into  service  each  year  also 
is  not  concordant  with  the  constitutional 
provision  that  Congress  shall  raise  and 
support  the  armies. 

The  constitutional  history  on  this  sub- 
ject is  quite  straightforward.  As  Edward 
S.  Corwin  noted  in  an  analysis  prepared 
for  the  Legislative  Reference  Service: 

The  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  give 
Congress  authority  to  reilse  and  support 
amdee,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  and 
so  forth,  were  not  Inserted  for  the  purpoee  of 
endowing  the  National  Oovemment  with 
power  to  do  these  things,  but  rather  to  desig- 
nate the  department  of  government  which 
should  exercise  such  powers. 

These  provisions  reflected  the  deter- 
mination by  the  founders  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  not  have  the  power  of  raising 
and  regulating  the  Armed  Forces. 

Justice  Story  emphasizes,  in  his  com- 
mentaries, that  most  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  considered  the 
lessons  of  English  history  to  be  worthy  of 
respect.  He  wrote: 

In  England  the  King  poaBeased  the  power  of 
raising  armies  In  the  time  of  peace  according 
to  hlB  own  good  pleamire.  And  this  preroga- 
tive was  Justly  esteemed  dangerous  to  the 
public  Ubertlee.  Upon  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
Parliament  wisely  Inalarted  upon  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  should  fumiah  an  adequate 
security  for  the  futuiv.  But  how  was  this 
done?  Not  by  prohlblitlng  standing  armlea 
altogether  in  time  of  peace;  but  ...  by  pro- 
hibiting them  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  Is  the  very  proposition  contained 
in  the  Oonstitution :  For  Congress  can  alone 
raiae  armies;  and  may  put  them  down,  when- 
ever they  choose. 

Thus,  the  Congress  was  given  sole  con- 
trol and  responsibility  for  specifying  the 
size  and  the  method  of  recruiting  the 
Armed  Forces. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  Instance  In 
which  Congress,  while  authorizing  the 
President  to  induct  men  into  the  mili- 
tary, attached  specific  and  rigorous  lim- 
itations on  that  authority.  In  1940,  as 
(Germany  marched  acroas  the  face  of 
Europe,  Congress  barred  the  President 
from  posting  draftees  outside  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  In  this  first  peacetime 
draft  In  our  history.  Congress  resbleted 
the  induction  authority  of  the  President 


to  a  single  year  and  set  a  celling  of  900,- 
000  men,  a  ceiling  which  the  Congress 
felt  reasonable  since  our  military  man- 
power then  was  below  330,000. 

It  is  time  once  again  to  return  to  a 
tradition  of  close  congressional  checks 
over  the  executive  branch's  military  man- 
power decisions. 

llie  failure  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  failure  to  effec- 
Uveiy  prevent  the  unrestricted  expan- 
sion of  those  forces  has  given  the  Execu- 
tive a  free  hand  to  carry  out  his  foreign 
policy  plans  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. However  much  we  might  sissert 
the  right  to  participate  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace,  if  we  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent carte  blanche  to  draft  men  into 
the  military,  we  are  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion to  quarrel  with  the  way  he  uses 
them.  We  can  only  debate  a  fait  accom- 
pli in  that  situation,  rather  than  forcing 
a  debate  before  American  troops  are 
committed  to  action. 

Under  the  committee  version,  the  Con- 
gress once  more  would  be  relinquishing 
its  constitutional  prerogatives.  Once 
more,  a  President  would  listen  to  his  ad- 
visers, secure  in  the  knowledge  that  a 
foreign  policy  commitment  could  be 
backed  up  by  a  Presidential  decision  to 
draft  unlimited  numbers  of  men. 

Vietnam  has  harshly  exposed  the 
consequences  of  giving  the  President  a 
blank  check  for  manpower.  The  steady 
stream  of  men  into  Indochina  could  only 
take  place  because  the  CcHigress  did  not 
have  to  debate  annual  requests  by  the 
President  to  lift  the  celling  on  the  draft. 
If  we  are  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  trsigic  story  of  Vietnam,  one  sure 
way  is  to  place  strict  limits  on  the  num- 
ber of  men  the  President  may  draft. 

There  is  only  one  argument  that  has 
been  advanced  to  counter  this  position. 
Secretary  Laird,  for  example,  while  not 
denying  the  right  of  the  Congress  to 
place  this  limit  on  the  induction  author- 
ity, has  asserted  the  need  for  Presidential 
fiexiblllty  in  an  emergency. 

Yet.  this  argument  simply  does  not 
hold  up  under  examination. 

First.  In  an  emergency.  Congress  can 
act  as  rapidly  as  luay  President  might  de- 
sire, "nius,  6  days  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
every  limitation  on  the  President's  au- 
thority to  Induct  men  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  was  removed.  The  few  hours  or 
days  that  elapse  between  the  President's 
request  and  congressional  action  when 
there  is  a  legitimate  emergency  cannot 
be  considered  a  threat  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

Second,  the  role  of  the  draft  In  an 
emergency  is  seriously  In  doubt  when  it 
is  recognized  that  the  time  lag  between 
induction  and  combat  readiness  Is  a 
minimum  of  four  months  and,  more  like- 
ly, 6  months.  TTie  emergency  would  have 
been  long  past  before  draftees  might  have 
entered  the  fray. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  I  believe 
that  those  who  look  to  the  draft  celling 
as  a  restriction  on  the  President's  ability 
to  respond  to  an  emergency  are  looUnir 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Oozigress  already 
has  given  the  President  authority  to  re- 
spond to  an  emergoicy.  Congress  has 
given  the  Presldmt  the  authority  to  call 
one  million  reserves — I  repeat— one  mil- 
lion trained  reserves  for  up  to  24  months. 
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Under  this  provision,  Congress  has  al- 
ready established  the  manner  in  which 
responses  to  emergency  situations  should 
occur.  I  might  note  that  previous  presi- 
dents have  called  up  portions  of  the  re- 
serves five  times  since  1953. 

President  Kennedy  ordered  the  re- 
serves mobilized  during  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  again  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
And  President  Johnson  ordered  a  portion 
of  the  reserves  to  duty  at  the  time  of  the 
Pueblo  crisis. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  emergency,  the 
method  of  obtaining  men  is  available. 
The  Reserves  may  be  called,  and  I  quote 
from  title  19,  United  States  Code,  section 
673: 

In  time  of  National  Emergency  declared  by 
the  President. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Mr. 
Kelley,  both  share  my  belief  that  the  Re- 
serves should  be  the  Nation's  recourse  in 
an  emergency.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  in  the  Secretary's  defense  posture 
statement,  the  Reserves  were  given  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  meeting  emergen- 
cies. Mr.  Kelley  testified: 

The  Guard  and  the  Reserves  should  be  the 
Initial  and  primary  augmentation  force  to 
the  active  forces  in  the  event  of  a  substantial 
mobilization  need. 

And  in  the  posture  statement,  the 
Secretary  said: 

The  National  Guard  and  Reserves  will  take 
on  Increasing  responsibilities  and  will  be 
used  initially  to  augment  active  forces  should 
the  need  arise,  reversing  the  past  policy  of 
relying  primarily  on  the  draft. 

I  might  note  in  this  regard  that  the 
current  bill  now  before  the  committee 
establishes  a  2.4  million  man  level  with 
an  escape  clause  given  to  the  President 
similar  to  the  one  relating  to  the  in- 
ductee ceiling.  I  shall  call  up  within  the 
next  few  days,  my  amendment  No.  145. 
which  removes  that  clause  stating  ex- 
plicitly that  the  appropriate  way  to  meet 
a  crisis  requiring  additional  manpower 
is  for  the  President  to  declare  an  emer- 
gency and  call  up  the  Reserves  rather 
than  expanding  the  active  duty  force 
by  other  means. 

I  think  it  should  be  evident  from  the 
previous  discussions  that  the  amendment 
now  before  us  to  reassert  that  Congress 
should  set  the  level  of  draftees  does  not 
limit  the  power  of  the  President  to  re- 
spond to  an  emergency. 

Therefore,  we  return  to  the  original 
question  posed.  In  the  absence  of  an 
emergency,  who  should  have  control  over 
the  size  and  support  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Congress,  or  the  President? 

Since  those  powers  are  explicitly  given 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution  and 
since  we  have  seen  the  tragic  results 
of  giving  free  rein  to  the  Executive,  I 
believe  the  answer  must  be  that  Con- 
gress shall  retain  control.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  strongly  urge  passage  of  my 
amendment  which  will  remove  the  Pres- 
idential escape  clause  and  require  Con- 
gress to  act  before  the  ceiling  on  the 
draft  can  be  removed. 

I  think  these  reasons  effectively  rebut 
the  most  penetrating  argimient  that 
could  be  suggested  by  the  Secretary,  and 
that  is  how  the  President  is  to  protect 
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the  national  interest  in  an  emergency. 
We  have  seen  quite  clearly  what  restric- 
tions have  been  added  in  the  past,  in 
the  earlier  draft  laws,  which  have  been 
overcoriie  in  a  matter  of  hours  by  the 
Congress  when  there  was  a  national 
emergency.  We  have  seen  that  Presi- 
dents in  times  of  national  emergencies 
have  not  relied  on  the  draft,  which 
takes  from  4  to  6  months  to  utilize  men 
effectively  in  a  combat  situation.  They 
have  relied  on  the  Reserves,  and  there 
is  notliing  in  this  amendment,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  which  would  impair  the 
Presidents  opportunity  to  call  up  the 
Reserves. 

That  has  been  the  mechanism,  even 
without  the  restriction  that  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  utilized 
to  protect  the  national  Interest.  That 
availability  of  power  is  still  retained 
under  the  Selective  Senice  Act.  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  that 
would  encroach  upon  it. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  really  effective- 
ly meets  the  arguments  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Secretai->-  of  Defense 
in  (^posing   this  kind  of  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  3  min- 
utes yielded  to  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis'  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  the  principal  objection  has 
been  that  this  would  provide  severe 
handicaps  to  the  President  in  seeking 
to  protect  the  national  interest.  As  I 
have  mentioned,  any  restrictions  on  the 
use  or  draft  which  have  been  included 
in  the  past  have  been  easily  overcome 
in  a  matter  of  hours  by  Congress.  This 
certainly  was  true  at  the  start  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

Also,  it  is  unwise  for  any  President  to 
rely  upon  draftees  in  true  national  emer- 
gencies, since  the  training  period  is  4 
to  6  montlis.  When  recent  Presidents — 
Presidents  Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson — have  felt  that  there  was  an 
emergency  threat  to  national  security. 
they  looked  to  the  Reserves,  as  they 
should. 


There  is  wide  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  activate  the  Reserves.  He  has 
the  authority  to  call  up  1  million  Re- 
serves for  a  period  of  24  months. 

Perhaps  at  a  later  time  we  will  be 
able  to  work  out  the  inclusion  of  cer- 
tain language  which  I  would  like  to  see 
in  the  proposed  legislation.  I  will  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  a  few  mo- 
ments whether  he  will  be  willing  to  mod- 
ify the  language  in  terms  of  the  total 
force  size  ta  emphasize  that  the  Presi- 
dent .should  look  to  the  Reserves  in  a 
national  emergency  situation.  I  think 
this  would  be  useful. 

Anytime  these  men  were  called  Into 
action — certainly,  the  various  times  they 
have  been  called  in  past  several  instances 
by  the  respective  Presidents— the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  that  it  was  a 
national  emergency.  We  would  not  want 
to  create  a  set  of  circumstances  in  which 
the  President  would  be  able  to  call  them 
up  without  such  a  national  emergency 
existing. 

If  we  are  successful  in  this  amend- 
ment, I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  willing  to  accept  that  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  the  re- 
marks that  I  would  make  at  this  time. 
I  would  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  funda- 
mental issue  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
we  will  set  the  ceiUngs  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  draftees  and  the  size  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  permit  the  President  to  do  so.  Lotting 
back  at  constitutional  precedents  and 
looking  at  the  earliest  deliberations  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  we  can 
see  quite  clearly  that  in  terms  of  raising 
and  supporting  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
prime  responsibility  resides  with  the 
Congress.  I  think  that  to  date  we  have 
been  somewhat  neglectful  in  exercising 
this  responsibility. 

By  this  kind  of  amendment,  we  would 
reassert  our  constitutional  authority,  and 
in  no  way  would  it  reflect  adversely  on 
the  President's  power  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest  in  times  of  national  se- 
curity crises,  because  he  would  have  the 
availability  of  the  Reserves.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  hope  we  might  be  able  to  have 
strong  support  from  the  Senate  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
TSEN I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the 
Kennedy  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  50  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
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myself  15  minutes  or  so  much  time  there- 
of as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  1  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  page  24  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee,  beginning 
on  line  4.  We  have  the  provision  there 
to  which  the  amendmoit  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  applies. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  now  to  give 
the  background  of  this  provlsiaa  begin- 
ning on  line  4  of  page  24.  This  was  an 
effort  by  the  Committee  to  enter  into 
the  field  for  the  first  time  and  put  a  cell- 
ing or  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  men 
that  could  be  inducted  into  the  armed 
services  for  any  fiscal  year.  In  other 
words.  It  would  be  a  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Induct,  and  that  provision  of 
the  bill  as  we  reported  it  did  have  In  It 
what  is  called  an  escape  clause. 

That  escape  clause  provides  in  sub- 
stance that  even  though  we  put  in  the 
ceUing  of  150,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  the 
President  could  increase  that  nmnber 
if  he  makes  the  specific  finding  that  a 
number  greater  than  150,000  must  be  In- 
ducted in  such  fiscal  year  because  of  ur- 
gent national  security  reasons  and  Is- 
sues an  Executive  order  suspending  for 
such  fiscal  year  the  limitation  provided 
and  promptly  notifies  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  does  not  disturb  the  num- 
bers in  this  ceiling,  but  it  does  propose 
to  strike  out  what  we  ordinarily  call  the 
escape  clause. 

It  happens  that  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  as  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill,  prescribing  a 
ceiling  and  then  prescribing  the  escape 
clause.  I  first  collaborated  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  who 
fully  agreed  with  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment  and  supported  it.  I  am  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  her  now  In  what  I 
am  about  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  still  very  strong 
for  the  ceiling,  but  the  facts  have 
changed  some  as  to  the  number  since 
this  bill  was  written  up  and  reported  by 
the  committee.  The  estimates  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  changed  some 
as  to  the  number  of  men  who  probably 
would  be  needed  for  induction  through 
the  draft  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 
I  want  to  make  clear  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  make  a  very  accurate  esti- 
mate as  to  the  numbers  that  may  be 
needed.  There  is  no  way  to  tell  what 
this  so-called  volunteer  army  concept  is 
going  to  do  to  the  three  services.  There 
is  no  way  to  tell  what  the  renewal  of  this 
law  is  going  to  do  so  far  as  being  a  con- 
tinuing inducement  for  volunteers.  So  I 
think  we  must  have  a  margin  of  safety. 
The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
figures  a  little  lower  than  the  ones  I  am 
going  to  refer  to  in  a  few  minutes.  But  I 
know  in  commonsense  and  reason  there 
must  be  a  margin  for  these  2  years,  jupt 
as  we  put  in  a  margin  in  the  bill  as  we 
wrote  it,  based  on  the  facts  as  they  ex- 
isted then. 

I  want  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  this  field,  as  it  does, 
through  the  original  amendment,  and  put 
a  ceiling  on  this  number  that  can  be 
inducted. 


I  do  not  think,  though,  that  the  escape 
clause  suspending  that  limitation  by  the 
Executive  is  anything  near  as  important 
as  it  was  when  we  wrote  the  biU.  Con- 
ditions have  changed.  This  legislation  has 
been  substantially  modified.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  that.  The  figures  have 
been  more  clos^y  scrutinized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and  on  the  facts  we 
have  before  us  now  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  President  to  have  this  escape 
clause.  If  anything  extraordinary  should 
arise,  such  as  trouble  in  the  Middle  East, 
or  anything  that  could  not  be  reason- 
ably met  otherwise  with  the  manpower, 
the  President  naturally  would  want  to 
come  to  Congress  anyway.  I  do  not  think 
the  escape  clause  as  to  the  Inductees  is 
of  major  importance  any  more. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
also  reduced  the  number  of  men  in  the 
regular  services.  I  will  not  go  into  detail 
in  that  connection  but  I  am  referring  to 
the  setting  of  manpower  levels  in  the  reg- 
ular services,  which  appears  on  page  40 
of  the  bill  that  Is  now  before  the  Senate. 
We  also  had  an  escape  clause  there 
that  provided  these  would  be  the  ceilings, 
except  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  determines  that  the  application 
of  these  ceilings  would  seriously  Jeopard- 
ize the  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  informs  Congress  of 
the  basis  for  such  determination. 

That  pertains  to  the  men  already  in 
the  services.  I  would  strongly  oppose 
changing  that  exception  or  that  escape 
clause.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have 
it  there  to  give  the  President  the  fiexi- 
bility  that  he  might  need. 

Coming  back  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  SenatOir  from  Klassachusetts 
in  the  present  form,  I  think  that  the 
150,000  figure,  to  be  frank  about  it,  for 
eacl>  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 
in  view  of  these  new  facts,  should  be 
safely  reduced  somewhat. 

Therefore,  I  pr(^x>se  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  75  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  send  it  to  the 
desk. 

The  amaadment  would  strike  out  on 
line  4  of  page  24  of  the  bill  "not  more 
than  150,000  persons  may  be  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  Act  in 
the  fiscal  year"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Not  more  than  130,000  persons  may  be  in- 
ducted into  the  Armed  Forces  under  thla  Act 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  nor 
more  than  140,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  aesk  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen  » .  The  amendment  is  not  in  or- 
der, unless  unanimous-consent  is  ob- 
tained, until  the  time  has  been  expended 
on  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  like  the  amend- 
ment kept  at  the  desk.  I  understand  it  Is 
not  in  order  to  be  taken  up  now.  Is  that 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  with- 
out unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  oflfer 
the  amendment  and  ask  that  it  lie  at 


the  desk  and  when  it  is  in  order  it  will 
be  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  desire  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  taken  up 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  just  like  to 
clarify  somewhat  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation in  this  regard. 

I  understand  the  amendment  lies  at 
the  desk.  If  it  is  brought  up  now  by 
unanimous  consent  it  would  not  in  any 
way  jeopardize  bringing  up  Amendment 
No.  90  introduced  by  me,  at  a  later  time, 
In  accordance  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  would  it?  I  make  that  par- 
liamentary inquiry  of  the  Cliair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  preclude  the  subsequent  considera- 
tion of  the  amer.dment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  withdraw  the  objection. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  say  he  withdraws 
his  objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion.      

Mr.  ^TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Since  that  matter  is  up 
now,  how  much  time  Is  allotted  to  each 
side  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER,  Is  the 
question  as  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  be  20  minutes  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  with  10  minutes  to 
each  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  my  remarks  very  brief.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would,  of  course, 
control  the  other  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  briefly  that 
we  could  debate  all  day  back  and  forth 
the  number  in  the  draft.  There  have 
been  various  estimates  released  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  various  times 
in  the  last  several  months.  As  I  said, 
conditions  have  changed  and  I  think 
these  two  amendments,  so  far  as  the 
draft  is  concerned,  bring  the  whole  mat- 
ter into  focus.  I  refer  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment  and  the  amendment  I  have 
ofifered  to  the  Kennedy  amendment. 
They  bring  the  entire  matter  into  focus 
in  a  nutshell. 

I  have  already  said  the  substance  of 
the  Kennedy  amendment  Is  something 
I  think  could  very  well  apply  and  the 
escape  clause  here  is  not  any  longer 
necessary. 

As  to  the  numbers,  In  tning  to  keep 
a  ceiUng  that  is  realistic  and  also  has  a 
cushion,  here  is  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Laird  dated  May  19: 

While  the  Army  has  the  most  severe  prob- 
lem, there  are  quantitative  and  qualitative 
gaps   in  other  sen-ices   between  their  man- 
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power  n«0(lfl  and  the  supply  of  true  volun- 
teen.  These  gaps  could  be  greater  In  flBoal 
year  1073  than  In  flacal  year  1073  for  two 
reaeoDA.  One  U  that  Army  force  reductions 
Bchedtiled  for  fiscal  year  1972  reduce  the 
need  for  new  entries  In  that  year.  The  other 
Is  that  fiscal  year  1069  and  fiscal  yesir 
1070  were  big  enlistment  years  for  all  Services, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  these  enlistments 
wiU  have  to  be  replaced  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  put  figures 
in  this  amendment  that  are  higher  for 
1973  than  they  are  for  1972,  and  that 
will  still  be  true  even  though  the  vol- 
unteer army  plan  may  have  some  im- 
pact, but  no  one  knows  what  effect  upon 
these  flgxxres,  on  the  number  that  have 
to  come  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  expect 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, so  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  be 
controlling  the  opposition  time.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt) 
has  reservations.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him  whatever  time  he  requests,  but  I 
would  like  to  reserve  some  time  to  myself 
to  make  some  comments  on  the  amend- 
ment. So  I  will  yield  whatever  time  the 
Senator  requires. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  could  yield  myself 
3  minutes,  I  shall  then  be  glad  to  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  withhold  for 
a  moment  to  clarify  the  parliamentary 
situation?  There  is  a  question  on  the 
form  of  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
to  the  pending  amendment,  and  until 
there  is  a  clarification  thereon,  the  orig- 
inal amendment  Is  still  before  the  Senate, 
with  the  time  being  left  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  being  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
perfecting  the  amendment,  while  the 
clerk  is  perfecting  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  time  to  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
question  of  perfecting  the  amendment  to 
correct  the  terminology. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  myself  3  minutes,  and  then 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  if  he  wants  the  remaining 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  51  minutes  and  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  this  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  this 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  speak  on  the 
amendment  and  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  soon-to-be-con- 
sidered Stennis  amendment  proposes  a 
reduction  in  the  ceiling  levels 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  gentlemen  have  their  conferaice 
somewhere  else?  This  is  an  imp(»tant 
matter,  and  I  need  to  hear  the  Senator's 
words. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  at  the  time  of  my  ap- 
pearance before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  recommended  a  ceiling  of 
150.000  for  the  number  of  draftees,  and 
also  recommended  that  there  be  an  ab- 
solute ceiling.  I  proposed  a  requirement 
that  the  President  return  to  Congress 
with  any  request  to  remove  that  ceiling. 

Now  we  have  seen  dramatic  changes 
achieved  in  the  bill  before  us :  First,  a  re- 
duction in  the  total  needs  of  manpower 
reduced  by  100.000;  second,  an  increase 
in  pay  voted  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  third,  rather  dramatic  in- 
creases which  were  passed  yesterday.  All 
of  these  factors  are  going  to  reduce  the 
numbers  necessary  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  have  h£ui  an  op- 
portunity have  talked  with  the  Defense 
Department  as  to  what  their  very  best 
judgment  on  draftee  needs  would  be.  if 
one  subscribes,  as  I  do.  to  a  continuation 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Unfortimately,  we  receive  differing 
and  varied  opinions  from  the  Defense 
Department.  In  light  of  what  happened 
yesterday,  we  may  find  that  whatever 
studies  were  done  prior  to  yesterday  will 
be  of  little  avail. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  seeks  to  make  some  of  these 
changes. 

I  would  hope  the  figures  could  be  some- 
what modified  downward  even  further, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  I  think 
the  significant  fact  is  tliat  there  is  a  re- 
duction to  some  130.000  in  the  first  year 
and  140.000  in  the  second. 

When  we  balance  that  against  the 
number  of  draftees  going  back  to  1968 
which,  for  example,  was  354,000.  and  in 
excess  of  200.000  in  19««,  1967,  and  1968, 
we  realize  that  we  have  made  very  signif- 
icant reductions  in  the  authority  and 
power  that  we  are  giving  to  the  President 
to  commit  the  Nation  to  foreign  policy 
adventures. 

It  would  certainly  appear  to  me.  with 
these  kinds  of  restrictions  and  llmlia- 
tions  on  the  draft,  that  it  would  virtually 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  to  escalate 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  Yet 
there  is  notliing  in  this  tunendment 
wtiich  would  preclude  the  President  from 
pursuing  the  vital  self-interests  of  our 
coimtry,  if  there  were  to  be  an  emergency 
In  the  Middle  East  or  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  calling  up  the  Reserves.  Never- 
theless, in  terms  of  the  draft,  it  would 
have  a  very  significant  impact. 

So,  for  those  reasons,  though  the 
amendment  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
like  it,  I  think  it  is  a  modification  of  some 
importance,  and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

I  will  yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  out  of  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry as  to  exactly  what  the  situation  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  at  this  time. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  pending.  My  inquiry  would 


be  as  to  whether  or  not  an  amendment 
offered  at  this  time  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  clarify  the  point  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been  held 
at  the  table  while  the  language  was  be- 
ing clarified,  and  is,  therefore,  not  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Presumably,  I  would  be 
talking  about  something  which  is  not  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  Would  that 
be  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  technically  correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  take  it  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  recognized  and  has  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  will  make  the  assump- 
tion, therefore,  that,  without  further 
clarification  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, the  subsequent  proposal  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  as  described  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  is  before  us, 
and  that  is  that  the  total  limitation  upon 
the  number  of  men  to  be  drafted  in  fiscal 
1972  would  be  130,000  and  that  the  limi- 
tation of  the  number  of  men  who  would 
be  drafted  in  fiscal  1973  would  be  140,000. 

With  regard  to  that,  while  I  would  say 
that  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  the  150.- 

000  limitation,  the  basic  issue  that  we 
have  before  us — and  let  us  not  forget 
it — ^Is.  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to 
phase  out  involuntary  military  service,  or 
are  we  going  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
a  volunteer  army? 

If  so,  I  think  that  the  150,000  limita- 
tion is  meaningless,  because  I  feel  that, 
continuing  the  present  draft  levels  rela- 
tively, we  certainly  are  going  to  be  able 
to  have  a  far  lower  figure  than  that,  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  continue 
the  present  draft  levels,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  will  have  no  difference  2  years 
hence  from  the  situation  that  exists 
today. 

11  we  are  against  that — and  many 
Senators,  I  recognlae.  are  against  the 
whole  question  of  pbastng  out  Selective 
Service— that  la  one  decislcm.  But  if  this 
limitation  Is  really  to  mean  anything 
with  regard  to  the  phasing  out,  the  figure 
should  be  far  lower,  and  I  think  actually 
the  maximum  figure  that  we  ought  to 
have,  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  and 
reports  that  I  have  received  from  the 
Defense  Department,  to  keep  any  pres- 
sure on  the  Defense  Department  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  a  volunteer  army,  is 
the  100.000  the  first  year,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  more  than  ample,  with  the 
60,000  figure  for  the  second  year,  which 

1  think  will  be  adequate  to  supply  the 
forces  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  presently  projected  will  be  needed, 
provided  in  my  amendment  No.  90 — and 
Just  exactly  how  amendment  No.  90  is 
to  be  brought  up  remains  to  be  clarified, 
in  the  parliamentary  situation  before  us, 
but  the  point  I  make  is  that  the  130,000 
or  140,000  limit  I  shall  probably  vote  for, 
if  it  comes  to  that,  because  they  are 
smaller  than  150,000,  but  they  still  are 
meaningless  as  far  as  putting  any  heat  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  an  all-volunteer  force  la 
concerned. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  and 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  California  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  offering 
this  sonendment.  I  want  to  commend  also 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Ccomuittee 
for  his  perfecting  amendment,  whli^  I 
think  improves  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  think  this  amendment  to  impose  a 
congressional  llmltatloa  on  draft  caUs  Is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important 
amendments  that  we  have  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
Is  any  doubt  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  Is  a  much  needed  reasaertion 
of  congressiontd  authority  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  raise  an 
arm  and  send  it  overseas  on  his  own 
initiative  and  without  congressional 
sanction.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  an 
essential  element  of  the  assertion  of  this 
power  by  the  President  has  been  the  aUl- 
ity  to  make  eiMrmous  Increases  In  draft 
calls  without  the  scrutiny  of  Congress. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
wrong  for  the  Chief  Executive  to  assimie 
unto  himself  this  unilateral  power  to 
commit  the  country  to  war  in  fact,  if 
not  in  formality.  And  I  think  that  this 
conclusion  Is  confirmed  by  our  own  his- 
tory as  a  nation.  Beginning  with  the 
debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convmtlon 
at  the  very  founding  of  this  Nation,  it 
was  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  no  way  Intended  to  shift  from 
the  legislature  to  the  Executive  the  gen- 
eral power  to  engage  the  country  in  war. 

Yet  it  is  also  clear  that  with  passage 
of  time  the  Chief  Executive  has  at- 
tempted to  take  Increasing  power  unto 
himself  in  the  decision  to  send  American 
troops  into  battle.  I  think  the  lesson  of 
the  past  decade  is  that  that  trend  must 
not  continue.  If  we  have  learned  nothing 
else  from  the  Vietnam  war,  I  trust  we 
have  learned  that  never  again  shall  the 
country  be  committed  to  make  war  on 
another  coimtry  without  a  national  judg- 
ment through  the  Congress  in  favor  of 
that  commitment.  And  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  now  act  to  assure  such  a  na- 
tional judgment  by  limiting  the  power  of 
the  President  to  conscript  unilaterally 
our  children. 

I  think  It  is  clear  to  us  all  that  we  have 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  impose  this 
limitation.  In  fact,  the  early  years  of 
our  history  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
legislature  possesses  such  power.  During 
our  earliest  years.  President  JefPerson 
was  faced  with  a  situation  where  war 
was  declared  on  the  United  States  by  the 
Bey  of  Tripoli.  Jefferson  sent  a  squadron 
of  frigates  to  the  Mediterranean  to  pro- 
tect American  shipping  there  but,  doubt- 
ful of  the  extent  of  his  power  to  act  with- 
out congressional  approval,  instructed 
his  commander  to  release  any  prisoners 
taken,  and  to  release  any  vessels  cap- 
tured after  disarming  them. 

Yet  when  we  look  at  the  Korean  war 
and  the  Vietnamese  war,  we  see  perfect 
examples  of  situations  in  which  the  Con- 


gress has  been  presented  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli. The  issue  is  always  presented  to 
Congress  after  the  troops  are  over  there: 
"Will  you  vote  the  money  to  supply  the 
ammunition  for  our  troops  to  defend 
themselves?  Will  you  vote  money  for 
rations  to  feed  them  in  battle?" 

llie  issue  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
be  put  in  those  terms.  Rather,  the  issue, 
quite  clearly,  is  whether  or  not  Congress 
has  the  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
make  the  decision  to  commit  the  country 
to  the  legal  and  moral  consequences  of 
the  use  of  force  against  another  nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  of- 
fered will  go  a  long  way  toward  prevent- 
ing a  President  from  committing  the 
country  to  a  war  Uke  the  Vietnamese  war 
on  his  own  initiative.  Look  at  the  troop 
commitments  that  we  have  had  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  number  of  draftees  that 
were  inducted  to  fulfill  those  commit- 
ments. In  1964  there  were  107.000  men 
called  by  the  draft,  yet  in  1966  that  fig- 
ure had  been  tripled  to  364.000.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  if  (his  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massadiusetts  is  ac- 
cepted with  the  amendmoit  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  we  will 
have  struck  a  blow  to  return  to  the  Con- 
gress an  essential  pfut  of  the  power 
granted  to  it  initially  by  the  Constitution. 

6o  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Senator,  I  am.  sure,  is  aware  of 
titie  m,  concerning  the  active  duty 
strength  levels  for  fiscal  year  1972.  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  act,  which  permits  the 
President  to  be  able  to  remove  the  ceil- 
ings which  have  been  established  on  man- 
power force  levels  If  he  finds  that  not  to 
do  so  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  na- 
tional security. 

That  is  not  before  us  today,  but  it  will 
be  soon.  As  we  move  farther  and  farther 
down  the  road  of  the  volunteer  army, 
and  with  the  combat  bonus  Included,  we 
may  see  that  even  with  the  limitation  on 
the  draft  there  may  still  be  opportunities 
for  the  President  to  Increase  force  levels 
without  congressional  authorization — 
not  for  emergencies  but  simply  to  fulfill 
his  foreign  policy  objectives. 

I  suppose  the  Senator  from  California 
agrees  with  my  concern  about  that  as 
well? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  certainly  do.  In  fact,  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  support  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  which  I 
hope  will  soon  be  before  us,  to  require 
congressional  action  within  30  days  of 
the  time  that  any  forces  are  moved  to  a 
foreign  country. 

I  think  that  proposal  Is  also  an  excel- 
lent one  for  It  also  would  have  the  desir- 
able effects  of  returning  to  Congress 
powers  that  the  Constitution  originally 
conferred  upon  It,  powers  that,  over  a 
period  of  time,  have  slipped  away.  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  Congress  reasserted 
itself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  those  helpful  comments. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  time  being  yielded  on  now,  the  Ken- 
nedy amendmrait? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  Is 
being  yielded  on  the  pending  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  that  amendment, 
for  each  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  36  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  kind  of  a  question  here  about  a 
technical  point  as  to  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment.  On  my  own  time,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  during 
which  time  I  hope  they  can  confer  with 
the  Parliamentarian  and  straighten  it 
out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  fur- 
ther answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  36  minutes  remaining  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mlssis^ppi  has  36  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sxig- 
gested;  is  it  the  Senator's  intention  that 
the  time  be  charged  equally? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  wiU  be  aU  right  to 
charge  the  time  equally. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  imanimoos  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Stivensok)  .  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered; 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mlssisslpi^  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
tm  flunoidment  to  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. We  have  had  s<Hne  debate  thereon. 
with  the  time  for  that  debate  charged 
to  the  time  on  the  Kemiedy  amendment. 
l^ils  amendment  I  have  sent  up  Is  a  per- 
fecting amendmsit,  or  an  amendment  to 
the  Kennedy  am«idment,  and  I  oall  that 
up  now,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  amendment  would  strllce  out  the 
period  and  quotation  mark  at  the  end  of  the 
pending  amendment  No.  75,  as  modified,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"Provided,  liowever,  that  in  no  event  may 
more  than  130,000  persons  be  Inducted  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  nor  more 
tlian  140.000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes'  time  on  this  amendment  has 
been  allocated. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
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8en&tx>r  from  Mississippi  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  Senator  some  of  my  time — 5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  asking  for  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose — ^more  time  if 
he  needs  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frwn  Ohio  will  state  Ms  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  I 
have  an  amendment  pending  to  the  bill, 
under  the  imanlmous  consent  agreement, 
and  this  amoidment  would  still  remain 
In  order  after  the  amendment  presently 
before  the  Senate  and  the  amendment  to 
that  amendment  as  proposed  to  be 
offered  has  been  acted  on;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stevenson).  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
calls  it  up  after  action  on  these  amend- 
ments, it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TAPT.  A  further  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  state  It. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  unanimous  consent  re- 
quired to  consider  for  any  length  of  time 
the  amendment  («ered  by  the  Senator 
from  MlssissiwDi? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  not  required,  the  Sena- 
tor having  already  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  call  it  up  before  the  time  on 
the  Kennedy  amendment  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  regard  to  that  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  I  would  point  out  that  I  was 
advised  by  my  last  parliamentary  in- 
quiry that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  was  not  pending 
before  the  Senate.  Was  that  ruling  in 
error? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
not  at  the  time  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts asked  for  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  brought  up  before  the  Senate, 
before  the  time  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment had  expired.  The  amendment  is 
otherwise  in  order. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  an  addl- 
timal  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  would  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  Kennedy  amendment  and  the 
pending  perfecting  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  restate  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  would  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  amendment  as 
amended  or  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order  at  this  time,  because  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  a  perfecting  amendment  and  it 
takes  precedence  over  a  substitute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sca- 
ator  has  used  4  minutes  of  his  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber?  Will  the 
Chair  clear  the  well?  I  think  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  Ls  entitled  to  be 
where  he  can  see  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  given  my  rcfisons.  I  shall  support 
the  Kennedy  amendment  which  strikes 
out  the  escape  clause  which  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  exceed  the  ceiling 
on  the  inductees  that  we  wrote  into  the 
committee  bill. 

My  reason  is  that  the  bill  was  changed 
and  the  circumstances  have  changed 
and  I  no  longer  support  It,  even  though 
I  was  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

I  do  offer  this  amendment  to  reduce 
these  figures  somewhat.  I  want  to  estab- 
lish here  a  legislative  ceiling  on  the  in- 
ductees as  they  refer  to  the  total  forces  in 
the  armed  services. 

I  think  we  can  reasonably  reduce  this 
ceiling  some  from  the  amoxmt  we  h£wl  in 
the  bill,  the  150,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 
My  amendment  proposes  to  reduce  it  to 
130.000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  140.000 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  reason  for  the  increase — and  these 
are  estimates  and  probabilities,  because 
no  one  can  be  certain — In  1973  over  1972 
is  summed  up  in  a  good  way  by  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  addressed 
to  me  under  date  of  May  29  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Among  other  things,  he  says: 
While  the  Army  has  the  most  severe  prob- 
lem, there  are  quantitative  and  qualitative 
gaps  In  other  Services  between  their  man- 
power needs  and  the  supply  of  true  volun- 
teers. These  gaps  oould  be  greater  In  FY  73 
than  In  FY  72  for  two  reasons.  One  Is  that 
Army  force  reductions  scheduled  for  FY  72 
reduce  the  need  for  new  entries  In  that  year. 
The  other  Is  that  FY  69  and  FY  70  were  big 
enlistment  years  for  all  Services,  and  the  vast 
nwijorlty  of  these  enlistments  will  have  to  be 
replaced  In  FY  73. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  There  will  be  an 
ascending  number  proposed  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  volunteer  concept  may 
work  very  well. 

I  submit  the  amendment  on  that  basis. 

The  yeas  tind  nays  have  already  been 
ordered  on  the  Kennedy  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
new my  request  later. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  indicated  before,  I  will  support  the 
amendment  of  ths  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  think  it  reflects  a  modification 
in  the  number  of  draftees  that  can  be 
drafted  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  basic  amend- 
ment which  would  take  away  from  the 
President  free  rein  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  draftees.  I  think  we  are  making 
substantial  improvement  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  total  number  of  draftees  drafted 
in  1966  consisted  of  over  360,000.  In  the 
last  3   years  it  has  been  over  200,000. 


We  are  moving  down  to  130,000  and  140  - 
000.  I  think  it  is  a  significant  step  for- 
ward. I  support  the  amendment  and  I 
hope  that  it  passes. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  asked  if 
the  Senator  would  yield  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  glad  to.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Rie  Sen- 
ator  has  9  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  time  to  try 
to  acquaint  the  Senate  somewhat  with 
the  parliamentary  situation  by  way  of 
comment  on  my  position  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  and  the  Stennis  amendment 

With  regard  to  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, I  share  fully  in  the  objectives  and 
the  principles  behind  the  amendment  I 
feel  that  Congress  should  participate  in 
the  decision  as  to  the  number  of  draftees 
If  we  have  a  draft,  certainly  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  worthless  thlxig  to  open  up 
the  matter  the  way  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  opens  up  the  question,  leaving  it 
entirely  to  the  ExecuUve  without  any 
proper  check  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  there  is  no  policy 
decision  for  an  important  decision  from 
the  point  of  view  of  whether  and  the 
extent  to  which  we  use  the  compulsory 
military  service.  There  is  no  single  ac- 
tivity of  Government  that  interferes 
more  fully  with  the  rights  of  the 
individuals. 

I  strongly  support  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  However,  I  feel  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  quesUon  of  discretion  or 
indiscretion  of  violating  the  limitation  we 
put  on  be  brought  up  for  a  vote  at  the 
same  time  we  are  attempting  to  set  a 
limit  on  the  total  numbers  that  may  be 
brought  in  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

This  is  one  question,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  is  directly  related  to  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  vol- 
imteer  army  or  not. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  put  on  a  limi- 
taUon  of  130.000  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
then  go  up— not  down— to  140,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  rather 
than  going  in  the  direction  of  a  volun- 
teer army,  we  are  building  into  the  sit- 
uation the  same  situation  we  face  here 
today  and  that  2  years  hence  we  will  be 
here  talking  about  whether  we  should 
extend  the  draft. 

Unfortunately  under  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  which  exists  today,  this  is 
the  fact.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  in  that 
the  amendment  which  I  have  already  re- 
ceived unanimous  consent  to  offer  would 
place  a  limit  of  not  more  than  100,000 
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persons  in  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  not 
more  than  60,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
That  will  not  be  brought  up  for  a  vote, 
even  though  we  are  voting  on  a  limita- 
tion in  the  number  of  draftees  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  would  prefer  that  this  confronta- 
tion be  direct.  That  does  not  mean  that 
I  will  not  be  able  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. Indeed,  I  will  call  up  amendment 
No.  90  as  the  pending  amendment  after 
the  Kennedy  amendment  is  disposed  of. 

However,  if  my  amendment  Is  agreed 
to  at  that  time,  as  I  umlerstand  it  we 
would  have  directly  conflicting  language 
in  the  bill.  This  amendment  would  go 
at  the  end  of  the  Kennedy  amendment 
while  my  amendment  would  gro  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  language  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  think  it  is  unfortunate  this 
matter  is  brought  up  in  this  way.  I  hope 
the  Senate  rejects  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment to  the  Kennedy  amendment  be- 
cause the  same  issue  may  be  better 
brought  up,  uncOTifused  by  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  President,  when 
amendment  90  comes  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  just  to  con- 
clude, the  proper  procedure,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  the  procedure  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  work  its  will  on  this  question 
of  limitation  of  the  number  of  draftees 
should  come  up  by  an  amendment  to 
my  amendment  No.  90  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  rather  than  by  confus- 
ing the  matter  with  discreUoixary  power 
of  the  President,  which  we  are  voting 
on  in  the  Kermedy  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  amendment  to 
that  amendment  offered  by  me  would 
settle  this  entire  manpower  matter  with 
reference  to  the  inductees  for  the  2  fiscal 
years  and  eliminate  the  escape  clause,  so- 
called,  which  was  put  In  originally  under 
different  facts  regarding  the  President's 
power.  This  matter  is  clear  cut  smd  pre- 
sents a  real  issue  to  this  body. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  ignore  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  said,  but  I  was  the 
author  of  the  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  the  celling.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  a  pro- 
posal before  us  which  placed  a  limit  of 
150,000  men;  but  I  was  the  author  of  the 
escape  clause  so  I  feel  I  am  In  order  in 
offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

CXVII 1190-~Part   14 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy).  On  this  amendment  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  <  after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  wotild  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CANNON),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge* 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fm-BRicHT),  the 
Senator  from  Indisina  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  fiH-ther  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brcwke)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


|No.  90  Leg.) 

YEAS— 67 

Allen 

Ervln 

Muskle 

AUott 

Pong 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Oambrell 

Packwood 

Baker 

Gurney 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Percy 

Bible 

Hatneld 

Prouty 

Boggs 

HolllDgs 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

S&zbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Smith 

Chiles 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Oook 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cotton 

McCTlellan 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

MoOee 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Williams 

Bastland 

Montoya 

EUender 

Moss 

NAYS— 11 

Matblas 
Pastor  e 
Pearson 
Schweiker 


etevens 

Stevenaon 

Taft 


BesU 

Bellmon 

Dole 

Goldwater 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A  UVK   PAIR   AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— I 

Gravel,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 21 


Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Bayh 

Ortffin 

McGovem 

Bennett 

Hanaen 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Harris 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Riblcoff 

Case 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Long 

Young 

So  Mr.  Stennis'  amendment  to  the 
amendment  'No.  75  >  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KLennedy)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  the  matter 
now  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  President? 

'nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
as  amended  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  34  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Xfr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  It. 

Mr.  PASTCMIE.  Does  the  adoption  of 
the  Stennis  amendment  preclude  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
reduce  the  number  to  100.000? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  part 
of  the  bill  an  page  24,  line  4  through  line 
7,  is  open  to  amendment.  That  is  where 
the  amendment  ol  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
lies. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  very  brief  remarks, 
no  longer  than  4  or  5  minutes,  and  then 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  ronaln- 
der  of  my  time,  if  I  may  receive  some  as- 
surances from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  way  of  proceeding  is 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  is  prepared 
to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  how  much  time? 

Mr.  KEaWEDY.  Five  minutes,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  for 
m.v  part  I  agree,  unless  there  is  someone 
else  who  wishes  to  speak. 

I  shall  be  supporting  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  as  amended.  I  think, 
though,  that  we  ought  to  offer  time  to 
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anyone  else  who  wiahes  to  speak,  but  I 
am  willing  to  reduce  it  to  5  minutes.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  principally  as 
a  matter  of  information  for  Senators,  so 
that  they  may  expect  another  vote  in 
approximately  8  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  this  amendment  which 
I  had  introduced  was  to  reach  the  ques- 
tion of  what  authority  in  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  bear  the  responsibility 
for  raising  the  Armed  Forces  throu«^ 
Inductees;  the  Congress  or  the  President. 
Now  the  amendment  has  be«i  amended 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  reach  the  figures  of  130,000 
in  the  first  year  and  140,000  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  lower  figures  that  I  support 
But  the  question  which  still  remains  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  strike  from  those 
limitations  the  power  of  the  President 
which  Is  written  into  the  present  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  which  would  permit  him 
to  go  above  those  figures  if  he  felt  there 
were  urgent  national  security  reasons  to 
Justify  such  a  decision. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
bring  back  to  Congress  the  responsi- 
bility for  raising  the  Armed  Forces,  by 
setting  a  congressional  limit  on  the  num- 
bers of  people  who  could  be  Inducted 
under  the  Selective  Service  system  in  any 
fiscal  year.  It  would  strike  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  lift  that  ceiling. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  no 
doubt  has  been,  Mr.  President,  that  for 
national  security  reasons  we  ought  to 
provide  such  an  escape  clause  for  the 
President.  But  the  fact  remains  as  fol- 
lows; Even  if  the  President  were  able  to 
waive  this  ceiUng  and  Induct  more  men 
into  the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  a  na- 
tional crisis— It  would  still  take  4  to  6 
months  to  be  able  to  bring  them  Into 
combat  readiness. 

Also,  if  there  were  a  tru^  emergency, 
we  would  certainly  be  able  to  have  Con- 
gress meet  and  eliminate  any  restrictions 
as  occurred  to  World  War  n.  I  am  sure 
that  Congress,  if  there  were  truly  a  na- 
tional emergency,  would  respond. 

This  has  been  the  record  of  the  past 
It  was  the  record  in  World  War  n.  when 
we  did  remove  ceilings  and  other  re- 
strictions on  the  Presidential  authority 
6  days  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Finally,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act 
which  affects  the  power  of  the  President 
to  call  up  the  Reserves—a  1  million- 
man  reserve  force,  which  has  been  called 
up  some  three  times  during  the  tenures 
of  the  last  two  Presidents;  twice  under 
President  Kennedy  during  the  Cuban 
and  Berlin  crises,  and  once  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  during  the  Pueblo  crisis. 
This  is  the  device  Presidents  use  when 
we  really  have  emergency  threats  to  our 
national  security.  The  statute  provides 
that  the  men  can  be  held  on  active  duty 
for  some  24  months,  which  may  be  too 
long. 

Certainly,  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
to  protect  the  national  interest  and  to 
Insure  that  the  President's  responsibility 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  Is  ade- 
quately protected.  What  It  would  do 
would  be  to  restore  to  Congress  one  of 
the  most  basic,  fundamental  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  right  to  raise  the  Army. 
I  think  this  amendment  can  be  mean- 


ingful in  restoring  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress. 
For  those  reasons,  I  hope  the  amendment 
win  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  iiniA<|g 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  parliamentary  situation  here.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  with  the  amendment 
that  has  Just  been  voted  on. 

I  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
if  he  wishes  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  much  time.  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  my  support  of  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

However,  I  should  like  to  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  will  not  preclude 
the  bringing  up  of  my  amendment.  No. 
90,  which  would  be  contrary  in  its  terms 
to  the  Stennis  amendment  provisions  of 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  if  the  Kennedy 
amendment  is  adopted,  and  I  expect  that 
it  will  be.  I  think,  however,  that  my 
amendment  No.  90,  If  brought  up  and 
acted  upon  at  a  later  time,  the  Stennis 
amendment  having  been  acted  upon  in  a 
different  context,  not  being  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kennedy  amendment,  would 
prevail  as  to  the  number  of  limitations 
If  adopted.  I  intend  to  present  it  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  mark 
up,  I  was  the  author  of  the  amendment 
that  put  the  ceiling  on  the  number  that 
could  be  inducted  each  year  and  of  that 
part  of  the  amendment  that  gave  the 
President  this  so-called  escape  power. 
However,  now,  in  view  of  the  changed 
facts  and  the  changed  figures  as  to  the 
needs,  and  in  view  of  the  present  form  of 
the  bUl,  I  offered  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts with  reference  to  the  new  ceU- 
ings  which  have  just  been  adopted  by 
such  an  overwhelming  vote  that  I  would 
certainly  think  that  those  ceilings  would 
stand.  In  view  of  those  ceilings,  high 
enough  for  some  discretion  to  be  used  by 
the  President.  I  am  supporting  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  as  amended. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  leave  un- 
touched the  last  page  of  the  bill,  page  41. 
which  sets  the  power  levels  for  all  the 
services  and  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  Increase  those  ceUings  should  he 
feel  that  the  ceilings  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  national  security  inter- 
W'ts  of  the  United  States.  He  does  not 
have  to  ask  anybody.  He  just  Informs  us 
of  the  basis  of  his  Increase.  So  he  can 
take  them  In  as  volunteers,  and  so  forth 
and  he  can  go  to  the  celling  now  that 
was  In  my  amendment,  which  was  just 
adopted,  with  the  Inductees.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  fair  and  fine  adjustment,  every- 
thing considered. 

We  must  have  a  Selective  Ser\1ce  Act. 
I  favor  the  idea  of  having  a  legislative 
ceiling  on  it.  I  do  not  think  the  escape 
clause  is  needed  any  longer,  and  I  am 
going  to  support  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, which  strikes  It  out. 

I  can  assure  everyone  that,  first,  we 
do  not  touch  the  ceilings  on  the  total 
nimiber  in  the  services.  We  allow  here  a 
good  margin  beyond  what  would  prob- 


r-  ably  be  needed  by  the  PresidMit  when 
we  set  these  flgiu-es  at  140,000  and  130,- 
000.  So  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  safety 
of  those  figures  but  I  do  emphasize  that 
some  authority  is  needed  here. 
I  read  from  Secretary  lAird's  letter: 
W«  cftnnot  look  only  at  the  number  of  new 
military  entries  required  In  FY  73.  We  must 
look  also  at  FY  73.  Without  the  draft  In  FY 
73,  and  even  with  strength  reductlona,  the 
Army  oould  fall  100,000  short  of  its  needs. 

This  Is  well  above  the  possibility  that 
the  Secretary  mentioned.  So  we  are  not 
taking  any  chance. 

I  read  further: 

WhUe  the  Army  has  the  most  severe  prob- 
lem, there  are  quantitative  and  qualitative 
gaps  In  other  Services  between  their  man- 
porwer  needs  and  the  supply  of  true  volun- 
teers. These  gaps  could  be  greater  In  FY  73 
than  In  FY  72  for  two  reasons. 

That  is  why  I  put  the  figures  higher. 

One  Is  that  Army  force  reductions  sched- 
uled for  FY  72  reduce  the  need  for  new 
entries  In  that  year.  The  other  Is  that  FY  69 
and  FY  70  were  big  enlistment  years  for  all 
Services,  and  the  vast  majority  of  these  en- 
listments will  have  to  b«  replaced  in  FY  73. 

In  other  words,  these  were  volunteers 
for  3  years  and  some  for  more.  But  with 
men  coming  In  that  year,  they  will  be 
going  out  in  1973  and  there  will  be  a 
large  nimiber  of  replacements.  That  is 
why  it  is  fixed  at  140,000  in  my  amend- 
ment, and  it  makes  a  safe  margin  there ; 
and,  as  I  see  it,  there  Is  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  the  escape  clause,  which 
the  Kennedy  amendment  strikes  out. 

So  the  Kennedy  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  last  vote  Is  a  safe  course. 
At  the  same  time,  it  preserves  the  con- 
stitutional arm  in  Its  right  to  set  these 
ceilings  If  In  our  wisdom  we  think  we 
should.  I  hope  the  amendment  as 
amended  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  amended.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon*,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  »Mr.  Mondale)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  are  absent  on  ofBdal  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <  Mr.  McCtovkrn)  is  absent 
because  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  ) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikzn).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BiNwrrr),  the 
Senator  frcan  Arizona  (Mr.  Pahnin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wjromlng  (Mr.  Hawsin), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoTTNO)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Bfassachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  OsiiTiK)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookx)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


[No.  91  Leg. 

YEAS— 78 

AUen 

Oambrell 

Nelson 

Allott 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Oumey 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hart 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Bible 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Projcmlre 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

iDouye 

Roth 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Schweiker 

OhUes 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Church 

Smith 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Ootton 

Mansneld 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

CurtU 

UcClellan 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McOee 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Eagleton 

lf0tC»lf 

Tahnadge 

Eastland 

Miller 

Towsr 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Ervln 

Moss 

Welcker 

Fons 

Miinkle 

NAYEt— 4 

Williams 

Bellmon 

Gkddwater 

Brock 

Ttaunnond 

NOT  VariNO— 18 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Long 

Bayh 

Fulbright 

MoQovem 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Mimdt 

Cannon 

Harris 

Rlblonir 

Case 

Hartke 

Young 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  £>re8ldent,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMXI^    NO.    00 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  90  and  ask  for  Its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK3ER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  strike  out  IUms  4  tiirough  IS, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foU owing: 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  not  more  than  100,000  persons  may  be 
Inducted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this 
Act  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  not  more  than  80,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1973. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment 
No.  90. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

WAIVER  or  KXTUI  OW  CXKICANZNXSS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virglnfau  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield 
tot  a  imanlmous-coQsent  request  only? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  objection  cm  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  author  oS.  tbe  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  time  is  divided  and  controlled, 
that  the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness  be 
waived  during  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Kennedy  amendment  has  been  agreed 
to,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  modify  my  amendment 
in  a  technical  manner.  I  send  my  modi- 
fied amendmoit  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  Inasmuch  as  t^ere  are  two 
different  lines  to  consider,  I  ask  that  they 
be  considered  «i  bloc. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  modified  amendment  was  read,  as 
follows: 

On  page  24,  line  6,  strike  out  "160,000" 
and  Insert  "100,000". 

On  page  24,  lln«  7,  strike  out  "or"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  f (blowing:  "and 
not  more  than  60,000". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
call  on  the  SenaUn*  from  Ohio  to  explain 
the  effect  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  only  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  the  striking  of  the  langiwge 
which  the  Kennedy  amendment  has  al- 
ready stricken.  The  limitations  on  the 
draft  calls  in  the  individual  years  would 
remain  the  same  as  in  amendment  90,  as 
originally  proposed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  an  imusual  situa- 
tion Is  presented  here  by  this  language 
in  the  bill  on  page  24. 

By  way  of  parliamentary  Inquiry  I 
would  like  to  ask  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Senator's  unanimous-oonsent 
request.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  to 
rule  on  that  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OiFFICER.  The  effect 
would  be  to  allow  the  Senator  to  make  a 
modification  to  his  amendment  in  tboae 
four  lines  rather  than  to  strike  out  the 
entire  section  and  put  new  language 
therein. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Chair  indulge  me  for  just  a  m(Mnent. 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  shall  ofeject — ^until  there  Is 
time  to  confer  In  conference  wHh  the 
Parliamentarian,  I  do  object. 

The  Senator  could  proceed  with  his 
amendments  on  the  merits  of  the  matter 
and  we  could  proceed  further  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Parliamentarian. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Do  I  imderstand  the  objec- 
tion is  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  object  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  him- 
self? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  pro- 
ceed. If  there  Is  no  objection,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposal,  subject  to  later 
discussion  of  the  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  him- 
self? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  proceeding  to- 
ward an  all-volunteer  army,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  suggestions  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  has  not  acted 
on  the  all-volimteer  army  concept  yet 
but  daily  we  see  more  Indications  that 
this  is  the  true  issue  before  us  in  this 
extension  of  the  draft  law. 

I  realize,  of  course,  there  are  many 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Pentagon  who 
still  disagree  with  this  proposition.  I 
think  it  has  become  abundantly  evident 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  disagrees 
with  this  proposition. 

I  think  that  the  thing  we  should  recog- 
nize about  the  amendment  I  have  called 
up  today  is  that  this  really  is  the  issue. 
TtiB  limltatlans  that  have  been  put  upon 
the  number  of  draftees  In  the  amend- 
ment that  has  just  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  of  130,000  the  first  year  and 
140,000  the  second  year,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  would  not  In  any  way  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  ad- 
ministration to  move  In  the  direction 
of  an  all-volunteer  army. 

They  could  continue  the  current  oper- 
ation under  the  draft  without  any  inc(»i- 
venlence  or  any  changes  In  policy  that 
are  necessary  to  eventually  bring  about 
an  all-y(Aunteer  army  within  those  lim- 
itations, but  my  amendment  would  put 
a  limitation  en  the  number  which  is 
reasonable. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi Increased  the  number  of  draft 
calls  in  the  second  year  Is  testimony  of 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  concept  of  all-volunteer  army  and. 
Indeed,  he  hopes  we  will  not  move  in 
that  direction.  That  is  the  key  issue  we 
will  vote  on  in  this  amendment. 

There  was  testimony  as  to  the  position 
of  the  administration  In  regard  to  phas- 
ing out  the  draft,  regardless  of  how  we 
may  move  in  the  particular  numbers  of 
draftees  planned  to  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  from  a 
letter  from  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect.  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor.  The  letter  is 
dated  May  21,  1971,  and  states: 

In  summary,  every  effort  la  being  made 
to  end  rallanaa  on  the  draft  as  qtilokly  as 
feasible. 

The  only  question,  then,  I  believe, 
ought  to  be  how  we  should  phsuse  out 
the  draft  as  we  proceed  toward  an  all- 
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volunteer  anny.  I  believe  that  passage 
yesterday  of  the  Allott  amendment  in- 
creasing pay  levels  to  about  the  point 
recommended  by  the  Gates  Commission 
report  has  laid  the  groundwork  in  that 
f^irection. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  removing 
tlie  escape  clause  which  was  in  the  bill 
has  moved  further  in  that  direction.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment the  Senate  was  very  clearly  saying 
that  Congress  should  make  the  decision 
how  the  draft  is  to  be  used  in  the  future, 
if  It  is  to  be  used  in  the  future. 

The  Gates  Commission  report  esti- 
mated a  2.5  mDlion  man  force,  to  be 
maintained  with  $2.1  billion  pay  in- 
crease. The  Allott  amendment  increased 
the  amount  very  considerably. 

It  seems  a  fortiori  we  could  provide 
the  smaller  2.4  million  force  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  the  larger  $2.7  million  pay  boost  in 
the  Allott  amendment,  and  also  in  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House. 

So  we  are  at  a  level  which  wlU  have  a 
major  efTect  upon  the  number  of  volun- 
teers we  receive  and,  as  I  discussed  yes- 
terday, also  in  the  quality  of  men  we  get 
There  is  bound  to  be  an  upgrading  in 
quality. 

I  believe  we  do  not  need  the  draft  at 
all.  I  would  be  happy  to  vote  against  con- 
Unmng  the  draft  if  I  did  not  believe  It 
would  take  a  period  of  a  couple  of  years, 
perhaps  somewhat  less  to  properly  phase 
it  out  in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  expect  to  continue  the  draft,  because 
we  are  not  certain  how  fast  we  can  im- 
plement an  all-volunteer  army.  We  have 
sufficient  data  to  show  we  can  imple- 
ment It  meaningfully  in  the  next  2  years 
To  what  extent  do  we  need  the  draft  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years? 

I  have  five  different  tables  and  sets  of 
figures  from  the  Defense  Establishment 
at  the  present  time  with  differing  figures 
almost  daily,  and  aU  of  them  go  in  the 
direction  that  we  need  less  and  not  more 
men  from  the  draft  to  meet  our  military 
manpower  requirements. 

My  amendment,  therefore — and  it  is  a 
guess,  admittedly,  but  it  is  a  guess  based 
on  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  get  and.  as  I  have  said,  events 
have  turned  in  our  favor— sets  the  num- 
ber of  draftees  for  1972  at  100.000  and 
m  fiscal  1973  at  60.000. 

For  fiscal  1972,  it  will  be  agreed  by  al- 
most every  one,  we  will  have  no  problem 
during  that  year. 

As  stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  on  the  floor 
on  June  2: 

If  the  Congress  adopts  the  2.4  mUllon  end 
strength  recommended  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  shortfaU  would  be 
only  38.000— again,  with  no  Increase  in  In- 
centives. However.  If  increased  Incentives  are 
forthcoming,  as  there  Is  ample  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  maximum  shortfall  estimated  by 
Aastotant  Secretary  Kelley  would  be  only 
55.000  for  the  2.505  mUUon  man  end 
strength— or  no  shortfalls  for  the  Senate 
Armed    Services    Committee's    recommenda- 


I  point  out  that  since  those  words  were 
spoken  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  we 
have  passed  the  AHott  amendment  and 
no  matter  what  comes  out  of  conier- 


tnce.  the  salaries  cannot  go  below  the 
House-Senate  figure,  and  we  have  frozen 
them  at  the  relatively  higher  levtl  of  in- 
crease in  pay. 

So  we  have  no  worry  about  the  100.000 
level  for  1972.  It  will  be  far  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  for  military  manpower 
And  as  for  the  130.000  just  adopted  by  the 
Stennis  amendment  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  that  Is  even  more  true. 

For  fiscal  1973,  Assistant  Secretarv 
Kelley  has  stated  that  he  would  not  ex- 
pect shortfglLs  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  be 
much  different  from  the  shortfalls  of  fi.s- 
cal  1972.  That  was  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield',  at  page 
17615  of  the  Record  for  June  2 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
10  minutes. 

n  this  is  correct,  clearly  there  would  be 
no  problem  with  the  amendment  which 
provides  60.000  for  fiscal  1973. 

We  note  also  that  the  administration 
has  set  early  1973  as  the  target  date  for 
zero  inductions.  This  puts  a  practical 
limit  on  the  number  of  men  that  can  be 
inducted  if  this  policy  l.<?  maintained. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  most  pessimistic 
figures  for  1973  to  see  if  there  would  be 
any  manpower  shortfalls  under  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing. 

The  accession  figures  are  available  in 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Resor  dated  Mav 
21.  1971.  The  Army  accessions  required 
for  fiscal  1973  are  put  at  285.000.  We  take 
these  figures  with  the  most  recent  figures 
I  have  had,  more  optimistic  ernes  in  some 
respects,  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  I  understand  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  in  a  part 
of  a  classified  report^these  figures  are 
not  classified;  they  are  figures  provided 
me  yesterday  by  the  Defense  Depart - 
ment^and  they  show  that  the  accessions 
required  under  the  moderate  strength 
reductions  for  fiscal  1973  amount  to  263  - 
000.  We  take  the  strength  level  after 
committee  reductions  in  fiscal  1972— in 
other  words,  the  2.4  million  for  the 
Armj'— and  we  find  the  number  of  ac- 
cessions under  those  figures  would  be 
316.000. 

Having  taken  all  these  figures,  let  us 
look  at  the  true  volunteer  figures  and 
deduct  them  from  those  numbers.  In  the 
Resor  letter,  these  figures  are  estimated 
at  130.000. 

May  I  interpolate  to  say  that  in  the 
sen-ices  other  than  the  Army  there  is 
no  problem.  The  figures  get  to  2.000  or 
3.000  men,  which  Is  not  the  problem  in 
the  Army. 

The  true  volunteers  in  the  Army  ac- 
cording to  the  Resor  letter  of  May  21 
1971.  would  amount  to  130,000,  without 
any  adjustments  that  I  shall  refer  to 
later. 

Under  the  Department  of  Defense 
moderate  strength  reduction  figures 
from  the  accessions  of  263,000  should 
be  deducted  the  figure  of  144.000  for  true 
volunteers. 

Out  of  the  316.000  accessions  under  the 
Department  of  Defense  level  strength 
after  committee  reductions  should  be 
taken  153,000  in  true  volunteers. 

I  am  also  informed  that  these  men  in- 
clude not  only  enlisted  men  but  officers 
as  well. 
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Let  us  take  the  results.  We  find  ac- 
cording to  the  Resor  letter,  that  the  ac- 
cessions of  285.000  are  reduced  by  130- 
000  true  volunteers,  resulting  in  a  total 
of  155,000  under  the  Resor  letter. 

Under  the  moderate  strength  reduc- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  144  - 
000  true  volunteers  are  deducted  from 
the  263,000  accessions,  for  a  total  of  119  . 
000.  ' 

What  else  do  we  find?  We  find,  from 
letters  that  have  been  put  in  the  Record 
already,  an  estimate  that  there  aresome- 
tliing  like  95.000  men  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  being 
used  in  nonmilitary  functions — grass 
cutting,  leaf  raking,  taking  care  of  KP 
bartending.  I  have  nothing  against  bar- 
tending, but  people  other  than  those  in 
the  Armed  Forces  should  be  used  for  bar- 
tending. 

We  find  a  difference,  under  the  Re.sor 
letter,  of  only  60,000  that  would  be 
needed;  a  total  of  only  24,000  under  the 
moderate  strength  reduction  tables  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Defense- 
and  a  need  of  only  68,000— approxi- 
mately the  figure  m  my  proposed  amend- 
ment—from the  level  strength  after  the 
committee  reductions  in  1972  with  a  24 
million  man  Army. 

These  projections,  if  anything,  are 
ov  erly  cautious  and  overly  conservative 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  these  projections  do  not 
include  any  draft-induced  volunteers.  In 
other  words,  these  are  figures  without 
including  the  draft-induced  volunteers. 
These  are  pure  volunteers,  in  the  tables 
I  have  already  referred  to.  They  do  not 
include  those,  because  the  draft  will  be 
continued  in  1972  and  1973  under  this 
legislation.  SUll.  there  will  be  men  who 
will  be  volunteering— draft-induced  as 
we  call  them,  because  they  recognize  they 
will  be  called  and.  because  of  that  they 
volunteer. 

This  number  has  been  anticipated  by 
Secretary  Resor  to  be  between  50,000  and 
So.OOOmenfor  1973. 

So  we  take  them  off  the  68,000.  at  the 
hiphest  possible  level,  and  it  would  mean 
only  about  15,000  that  would  be  needed. 

These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  25-per- 
cent reduced  accession  levels  required  for 
an  all-volunteer  force  as  determined  by 
the  Gates  Commission  at  page  6  of  its 
summary  report.  The  Gates  Commission 
estimated  that,  because  of  additional 
reenhstments.  there  would  be  this  kind 
of  reduction  in  needed  accession  levels 
because  of  the  career  nature  of  the  force 

Admittedly,  it  would  take  some  time  to 
get  that  into  full  swing,  and  that  is  a  fac- 
tor which  should  be  considered. 

Nor  do  these  figures  refiect  the  great 
success  of  the  current  recruiUng  pro- 
gram. 

Some  figures  on  recruiting  have  been 
put  into  the  Record,  but  they  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  last  couple  of  months  un- 
der the  Army's  new  program,  and  ba- 
sically, over  the  last  year,  the  figures 
showing  volunteers  in  the  Army  indicate 
the  Army  was  able  to  meet  and  exceed  its 
quotas. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  pointed  out  that 
the  most  conservative  Pentagon  figures 
indicate  that  new  combat  unit  enlist- 
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ments  have  doubled,  and  perhaps  trip- 
led, in  the  last  2  months  during  the  new 
recruiting  program  of  the  Army. 

Note  also  that  during  the  last  12 
months  commencing  Jime  1.  1970  and 
ending  May  31.  1971.  the  Department  of 
the  Army  program  called  for  141.000  en- 
listees. During  that  same  time  there  were 
156,000  enlistments,  and  enlistments  ex- 
ceeded the  Department  of  the  Army  pro- 
gram for  10  of  the  last  12  months. 

These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  sav- 
ing of  16.000  to  20.000  men  who  could 
be  reassigned  to  operating  units  from 
training  service  as  we  proceed  toward  an 
all  volunteer  army. 

Again,  this  has  already  been  shown  at 
page  17614  of  the  Record. 

These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  7  000 
to  15.000  men  who  could  be  retained  if 
the  current  ban  against  reenlistment 
for  those  in  the  new  standards  category 
could  be  lifted,  as  shown  at  page  17614 
of  the  Record. 

Also,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  if 
an  extraordinary  need  should  arise  it  is 
perfecUy  clear  that  Congress  could  be 
called  back  in  session  if  it  were  not  in 
session,  and  if  a  real  need  were  shown 
Congress  could  and  should  be  called  upon 
to  participate  in  the  decision  to  go  over 
meaningful  limits. 

The  policy  decision  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  is  the  policy  decision 
of  moving  toward  a  volunteer  army,  and 
unless  we  provide  meaningful  limita- 
tions, we  are  opening  a  road  for  turning 
m  the  other  direction  that  I  think  is  big 
enough  to  drive  a  truck  through.  But  the 
important  thing  is  the  policy  decision 
The  important  thing  is  not  the  numbers 
game,  although  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  look  at  the  numbers. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  bad  thing  to  cut  the 
suit  to  fit  the  cloth.  I  do  not  believe  in 
this  case  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  cut  the  suit 
to  fit  the  cloth.  I  believe  the  number  of 
men  we  are  taking  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices is  so  vast  and  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  moving  is  so  clear  that  we  are 
easily  going  to  meet  the  requirements  we 
set  for  ourselves  in  any  normal  military 
circumstances  we  can  foresee. 

If  circumstances  arise  that  we  cannot 
foresee,  we  have  already  made  the  deci- 
sion, m  voting  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment and  other  amendments  here  today 
to  indicate  that  Congress  ought  to  be 
called  into  the  decision  and  asked  to  help 
make  that  decision,  along  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  want  to  extend 
the  entire  program,  let  us  be  courageous 
enough  to  face  up  to  it  and  put  the  issue 
on  that  basis.  Let  us  not  leave  an  out 
Clause,  an  escape  clause.  We  have  taken 
one  of  those  out  now,  but  the  limitation 
unfortunately,  simply  amounts  to  an- 
other. If  we  want  to  extend  the  draft 
let  us  have  a  vote  on  this  floor  as  to 
Whether  we  wUl  extend  it  for  another  4 
years,  rather  than  try  to  have  it  ap- 
pear that  we  are  attempting  a  phaseout 
Of    compulsory    military    service     and 
really,  in  effect,  not  be  doing  that, 
inn  ^°  "°^  ^-^^inY  we  need  go  beyond  the 
100,000  and  the  60.0000  proposed  in  this 
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amendment,  and  I  think  If  we  do  not 
adopt  the  amendment,  unfortunately  we 
are  quite  likely  to  find  ourselves  right 
back  here  again  2  years  hence,  facing 
the  same  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  while  the  Senate  re- 
ceives a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  ? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  withdraw  the  suggestion. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  .Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  557)  to  amend  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions thereof  to  other  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  not  blind, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1680.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  su^en- 
sion  of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yam  or  silk; 

H.R.  4590.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide. 
calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore; 

H.R.  7767.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  srspen- 
slon  of  duties  for  metal  scrap; 

H.R.  8311.  An  act  to  amend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  act  for  2 
years,  to  modify  the  Interest  rate  on  exces- 
sive profits  and  on  refunds,  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  renegotiation  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  8312  An  act  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing In  combat  zones;  and 

H.R.  8313.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  order  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  temporary  assistance  program  for  U.S 
citizens  returned  from  abroad. 


HOUSE  BILLS   REFERRED 


The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

H.R.  1680.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  claaslflcatlons  of 
yarn    or   slUc; 

H.R.  4590.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide, 
calcined    bauxite,   and    bauxite   ore; 

HJt.  7767.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30.  1973,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap; 

H.R.  8311.  An  act  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1961  to  extend  the  act  for  2 
years,  to  modify  the  interest  rate  on  exces- 
sive profits  and  on  refunds,  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  shaU  have  jurisdiction 
of  renegotiation  cases,  and  fcH-  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  8312.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  duty-free  statua  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing In  combat  Bones;  and 

HJl.  8313.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  order  to  continue  for  3  years 
the  temporary  assistance  program  for  VS 
citizens  returned  from  abroad. 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay:  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  renew  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

As  convincing  as  these  statistics  are  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  become  in- 
volved in  a  numbers  game  on  this  issue. 
The  question  should  simply  be  how  we 
can  best  phase  out  the  draft  as  we  pro- 
ceed toward  the  all-volunteer  army  I 
believe  we  must  put  the  Pentagon  on 
notice  that  it  must  move  vigorously  to 
implement  the  all-volunteer  army  ap- 
proach. The  recent  success  of  the  re- 
cruitment program  confirmed  the  Gates 
Commission  estimate  that  this  is  possi- 
ble. U  we  do  not  phase  out  the  draft  over 
this  2-year  period,  as  I  have  stated.  We 
will  be  faced  again  with  precisely  this 
same  situation  2  years  from  now. 

Continuation  of  the  draft  in  its  present 
form  will  only  continue  to  undermine  the 
respect  which  the  American  people  have 
for  our  Military  Establishment.  The  use 
of  the  draft  to  fight  a  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam may  prove  to  have  been  a  very 
costly  mistake  in  American  history  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  think  anything  has  been 
more  divisive  of  America,  between  the 
generations  and  even  within  the  genera- 
tions, than  this  decision  that  was  made 
to  use  draftees. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  said  this  ex- 
tremely well  in  what  I  believe  was  the 
last  article  he  wrote  last  year,  published 
m  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review  in 
which  he  stated: 

Now,  drafting  men  to  fight  a  war  10  000 
mUes  away  is  something  that  no  sensible 
great  power  has  ever  attempted.  The  British 
in  all  their  period  of  imperial  rule  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  never  conscripted  Eng- 
lishmen to  fight  in  Asia.  They  always  relied 
on  volunteers,  professional  soldiers,  and  on 
mercenaries.  They  hired  the  Indians,  the 
Gurkhas;  regUnents  of  Iranians  and  other 
people  from  the  Middle  East,  and  so  on  but 
there  were  no  Englishmen  conscripted  to 
nght  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  never  do 
agam  find  ourselves  fighting  around  the 
worid,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  if  by  some  unfortunate  and  un- 
avoidable circumsUnce,  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  with  a  threat  to  our  own  free- 
dom involved,  we  should  find  ourselves 
in  that  circumstance.  I  think  that  having 
a  draft  would  be  a  handicap  rather  than 
of  assistance.  I  spoke  yesterday  on  this 
subject.  I  think  the  increasing  profes- 
sionalism, or  the  requirements  of  profes- 
sionalism of  our  armed  services  today, 
with  the  many  complex  weapons  systems 
that  we  have,  militates  in  favor  of  a 
career- type  training  of  men,  not  just 
coming  in  for  2  years. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  of  the 
disthi«uished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
somehow  the  draftees  were  on  a  higher 
mihtary  level,  with  higher  abihty,  than 
those  who  volunteer.  Judging  just  from 
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the  eoonnoQs  volume  of  men  who  come  in 
every  year,  this  might  be  true  If  we  con- 
sider only  the  IQ,  or  the  Intelligence  test 
exsmiinatlon  given  on  Initiation  into 
service.  But  in  the  long  run,  I  cannot  and 
do  not  believe  that  this  country  would 
be  well  served  to  believe  that  men  who 
are  in  the  service  for  merely  a  temporary 
period  of  2  years  will  be  as  skilled  and  can 
better  provide  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  operating  the  complex  weap- 
ons systems  that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Army  can 
successfully  undertake  its  remaining 
military  missions  in  Southeast  Asia  with- 
out the  massive  use  of  draftees.  Indeed, 
Joseph  C.  Harsch  in  an  article  entitled, 
"Draftees  Eased  Off  Front  Lines."  which 
appeared  to  the  February  16,  1971,  Issue 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  re- 
ported that  most  draftees  au-e  no  longer 
actively  involved  in  combat  roles  In  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Harsch  also  stated: 

The  Pentagon  \m  doing  all  It  can  to  delay 
the  day  when  there  will  be  no  more  draftees. 
The  conclusion  of  the  tussle  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Pentagon  la  not  yet 
In  sight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Pteb.  16,1971] 

Dkaitkis  Eased  Orr  Peont  Lines 

(By  Joeeph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington. — Roughly  a  year  ago  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  advised  by  one  of  the  top 
military  experts  of  Washington  to  get  drafted 
soldiers  out  of  combat  In  Vietnam,  leare 
whatever  fighting  remains  to  be  done  to 
long-term  proCeaslonals,  and  tell  the  world 
he  had  don«  It. 

It  can  be  reported  that  Mr.  NLxon  has 
acted  In  accord  with  that  advice  In  all  re- 
spects except  the  last.  He  has  not  announced 
what  he  has  done. 

But  It  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  facts 
of  the  moment  about  the  Vietnam  war  that 
with  rare  exceptions  drafted  Americans  are 
no  longer  getting  hurt  In  It. 

Whatever  may  be  the  targets  of  the  vari- 
ous offensive  operations  being  conducted  by 
the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam,  Ameri- 
can support  Is  from  b^lnd  the  frontiers  of 
that  country,  and  being  provided  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  profeaslonal  long-service 
branches  of  the  American  armed  forces. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  Is  an  all - 
profeGslonal  service.  The  Navy  Is  alnkost  en- 
tirely professional.  The  artillery  Is  one  of  the 
most  professional  branches  of  the  Army. 
There  will  be  draftees  lugging  shells  to  the 
gunners  and  driving  the  trucks,  but  by  and 
large  the  men  who  direct  work  on  the  big 
guns  of  the  n.S.  artillery  are  highly  trained, 
long-service  regulars. 

Therefore,  as  of  today  (and  this  has  been 
Increasingly  true  over  the  past  year)  the 
bombs  and  shells  being  used  to  support 
South  Vietnamese  troope  In  combat  opera- 
tions are  carried,  delivered,  or  nred  by  the 
professional  military  people  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

So  far  u  I  can  find  out  neither  the 
President  nor  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
LAtrd  has  ever  Issued  an  ezpllcU  order  to  get 
all  draTted  men  out  of  combat  and  keep  th«m 
out.  Bat  the  effect  Is  the  same.  American 
infantry  is  no  longer  being  used  in  Vietnam 
m  the  kind  of  combat  in  wlilch  a  lot  of 
peofde  tend  to  get  htirt.  In  fact,  American 
Infantry  is  not  being  used  In  Vietnam  any 
more  except  In  defensive  operations. 


Another  way  of  putting  all  this  Is  that 
under  lii.  Nixon  the  drafted  man  has.  In 
effect,  been  taken  out  of  combat.  Instead  of 
waging  the  war  primarily  with  draftees. 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  waging  it  almoet  exclusively 
with  those  weapons  which  axe  manned  by 
professionals.  He  bae  professionalized  Amer- 
ican military  operations  in  Vietnam. 

One  measure  of  this  le  that  those  least 
willing  to  go  to  war  are  no  longer  carrying 
most  of  the  load.  Army  manpower  policies 
had  In  fact  put  the  main  burden  on  the 
draftee.  By  1969.  draftees  provided  88  per- 
cent of  all  infantry  riflemen  serving  in 
Vietnam.  Only  2  percent  of  the  riflemen  were 
long-service  regulars.  The  other  10  percent 
were  first-term  enlisted  volunteers. 

Obviously.  If  88  percent  of  all  Infantry 
riflemen  were  draftees  they  must  have  been 
taking  the  bulk  of  the  casualties.  The  Army 
la  reluctant  to  give  out  precise  information 
on  this  matter.  But  it  is  known  that  during 
the  entire  period  of  American  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  roughly  twice  as  many  draftees 
have  beea  killed  as  volunteers. 

That  profwrtlon  must  have  been  much 
higher  by  1968  and  1969.  In  the  earlier  years 
the  percentage  of  regulars  was  higher.  When 
88  percent  were  draftees  this  type  must  have 
been  taking  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
casualties.  A  draftee  doee  not  know  how  to 
protect  himself  as  well  as  a  regular. 

President  Nixon's  declared  goal  is  a  volun- 
teer armed  aervlce  with  a  "zero  draft." 
That  is  still  some  distance  off. 

The  Pentagon  Is  doing  all  it  can  to  delay 
the  day  when  there  will  be  no  more  draftees. 
The  conclusion  of  the  tussle  between  White 
House  and  Pentagon  is  not  yet  In  sight. 
But  so  far  as  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  Is 
concerned  Mr.  Nixon  has  already  got  the 
substance  of  what  he  wants. 

Obviously,  the  American  public  at  home 
must  sense  all  the  above  without  having 
been  publicly  Udd.  It  is  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  quiet  on  the  home  front. 
The  clvUlan  mass  at  home  Is  no  longer  dis- 
tressed by  the  fact  of  the  unwilling  conscript 
suffering  the  majority  of  the  casualties. 

Mr.  Nixon  could  take  credit  for  a  popular 
achievement. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  ap- 
parently designed  to  force  the  Defense 
Department  tato  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  ahead  of  an  already  over  optimistic 
schedule.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  but 
I  cannot  go  along  with  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  set  a  limit  mi  the  numbers 
of  men  who  could  be  drafted  in  fiscal 
year  1972  at  100,000  and  In  fiscal  year 
1973  at  60,000. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  placed  a  limit  of  150,000  for  both 
of  these  years,  but  the  Senate  has  Just 
accepted  an  amendment  to  limit  induc- 
tions to  130,000  In  fiscal  year  ending  1972 
and  140.000  in  fiscal  year  endtog  1973. 

The  Defense  Department  cannot  say 


exactly  what  the  needs  of  the  services 
will  be  until  some  results  from  volunteer 
armed  forces  incentives  begin  to  take 
effect.  However,  based  on  the  most  opti- 
mistic results,  it  is  expected  that  around 
115.000  men  will  be  needed  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  up  to  150,000  men  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  administration  advises  that  the 
Taft  amendment  would  seriously  restrict 
the  services  in  meeting  the  minimum 
numbers  of  men  needed,  especially  in 
fiscal  year  1073. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  accepts 
this  amendment,  the  result  would  pos- 
sibly defeat  the  all-volimteer  concept 
even  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  prove 
Itself. 

The  administration  is  the  originator 
and  advocate  of  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force.  The  President  and  his  advisors  are 
anxious  to  reach  this  goal  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. However,  even  as  advocates,  they 
recognize  that  this  goal  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight. 

The  number  of  inductions  permitted 
by  the  Taft  amendment  together  with 
the  estimated  number  of  volunteers  to 
be  obtained  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  military  services  with  men 
to  replace  those  scheduled  for  separa- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1973.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee that  voluntary  programs  will  be 
as  successful  as  we  hope.  The  proposed 
limitation,  therefore,  may  prevent  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  mllltaiy 
strengths. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  not 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
draft  calls,  because  in  practice  the  draft 
is  only  used  to  obtain  sufficient  new  ac- 
cessions to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween authorized  military  strengths  and 
enlistments.  The  administration  Is  firmly 
committed  to  reducing  draft  calls  to  zero 
as  soon  as  possible,  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  requirements. 

There  is  a  current  statutory  require- 
ment that  the  average  annual  military 
strength  be  authorized  by  Congress. 
After  Congress  has  determined  the  mili- 
tary strengths  to  be  authorized,  addi- 
tional statutory  constraints,  such  as  the 
limits  on  draft  calls  proposed  in  the 
amendment,  should  not  be  enacted  be- 
cause they  might  limit  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  meeting  the  strengths  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chh-es).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
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the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate, 
please? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  90  of  the  Senator  from  CMiIo 
(Mr.  Tatt). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  84  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ccdorado  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  It  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes.  Ger- 
maneness has  been  waived. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  S.  2028  are  printed  in  the 
routine  morning  business  section  of  the 
Record  under  (Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatf)  ,  he  and 
I  differ  largely  on  the  manpower  levels. 
We  differ  as  to  what  the  probabilities 
will  be  as  to  the  needed  manpower  during 
the  2-year  life  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  no  one  knows 
how  many  men  will  be  needed  by  the 
different  services.  These  are  all  esti- 
mates, but  they  are  fairly  definite  guide- 
lines which  have  been  established  over 
the  years  upon  which  estimates  can  be 
made. 

Today,  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  the  Senate, 
we  made  a  slight  change  In  the  ceilings 
of  those  that  could  be  Inducted  each 
year  during  the  life  of  the  2-year  bill 
from  what  the  committee  had  recom- 
mended. That  was  on  an  amendment  I 
offered,  which  I  had  offered  to  commit- 
tee calling  for  the  150,000  celling  each 
year.  I  also  offered  one  that  carried  the 
escape  clause  where  the  President  could 
increase  that  number  If  he  saw  fit. 

A  great  many  things  have  happened 
since  we  wrote  up  that  bUl.  The  esti- 
mates now  as  to  the  number  likely  to  be 
necessary  have  been  lowered  some.  The 
biU  has  taken  a  turn  where  there  will  be 
more  money  available  in  ttie  bUl  for  the 
pushing  forward  of  the  so-called  volun- 
teer army  concept  which  will  aivly  to 
the  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Army.  Still,  there  is  a  lot  of  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  how  fast  that  csui  move,  and 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  fast  It 
should  move. 

We  have  to  make  the  best  estimate  we 
can.  I  have  here  an  estimate  from  the 
man  who  is  most  likely  to  know  what 
those  needs  may  be— Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird. 

This  morning.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Kennedy  amendment  to  which  I 
considered  the  estimate  by  Mr.  Laird  ahd 
then  added  some  margin  to  It.  as  a  cush- 
ion, because  no  one  knows  the  exact 
facts.  I  asked  the  Senate  to  vote  on  that 
amendment  which  I  offered.  It  added  a 
130.000  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  a 
140,000  ceiling  for  fiscal  1973. 

After  some  debate  on  the  amendment, 
the  Senate  voted  67  to  11  in  favor  of  that 
figure  which  I  have  just  enumerated;  so, 


with  all  deference  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senate  has  taken 
a  firm  stand  wttSiln  the  past  2  hours  In 
adopting  an  amendment  that  will  place 
the  ceiling  at  130.000  and  140.000  for  fis- 
cal years  1972  azid  1973.  respectlTely.  The 
reason  for  that  being  a  little  high  for 
1973  Is  that  the  3-year  enlistments  which 
occurred  in  1970  were  heavy.  Indeed. 
TTiose  3 -year  enlistments  will  be  going 
out  to  1973  and  those  places  will  have  to 
be  replaced.  Thus,  even  If  the  volunteer 
army  does  succeed  to  a  degree  to  bring- 
ing to  additional  manpower,  there  will 
be  a  larger  than  usual  exit  of  those 
forces  to  1973,  so  that  we  must  have  a 
means  set  up  to  advance  for  those  re- 
placements. 

So,  basing  my  estimates  and  figures 
upon  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Laird  to  his 
letter  of  May  19.  1971.  I  drafted  that 
amendment,  explatoed  It,  it  was  argued 
and,  as  I  say,  the  Senate  agreed  to  It  by 
a  vote  of  67  to  11.  It  was  added  to  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksnnkdt)  ,  and  then, 
after  debate  on  the  K^inedy  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  my  amendment,  the 
Senate  took  another  rollcall  vote  and 
voted  78  for  the  amendment  as  amended, 
and  4  against. 

Therefore,  twice  wlthto  the  past  hour 
and  a  half,  the  Senate  has  voted  by  two 
overwhelming  votes  of  67  to  11  and  78 
to  4  in  favor  of  the  figures  to  my  amend- 
ment^the  130,000  for  1972,  and  the 
140,000  for  1973. 

Thus,  to  spite  of  the  logic  and  the 
strong  ai^jeal  the  Senator  from  C»iIo 
always  makes  to  what  he  says  and  does. 
I  think  that  this  is  no  time  for  It,  as  the 
matter  has  already  been  decided  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  any  substantial, 
new  facts  to  be  presented. 

Secretary  Laird,  as  I  say,  has  pototed 
out  that  1970  was  a  big  enlistment  year 
and,  therefore,  there  will  be  a  larger 
number  of  toductions  to  fiscal  year  1973 
than  to  fiscal  year  1972.  That  Is  what  he 
says  about  It,  and  he  gives  his  reasons 
because  of  those  expiring  enlistments  of 
3  years. 

The  best  estimates  we  have  for  1973 
todlcate  that  even  with  some  strong  re- 
ductions, 140.000  may  be  needed  If  the 
pay  increases  are  toeffective. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
about  how  much  this  tocrease  to  pay  will 
do  and  how  effective  and  rapid  it  can  be 
within  the  span  of  a  year.  The  effective- 
ness of  pay  tocreases  to  enlistments  Is 
still  a  very  imcertato  matter.  There  is  a 
wide  rsjige  of  estimates  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  pay  tocreases  because  of  that 
uncertainty. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  many  times 
to  this  debate  that  I  just  do  not  believe 
it  Is  going  to  bring  to  anything  like 
enough  of  the  needed  type  of  men,  that 
it  Is  an  ideal  situation,  that  it  is  being 
given  a  real  chance.  The  President  is  for 
it.  However,  at  the  same  time  he  Is  say- 
ing, "I  must  have  a  bill  that  gives  2  years' 
authority  to  induct."  The  bill  the  Presi- 
dent sent  here  does  not  have  any  limita- 
tion as  to  the  number  that  could  be  taken 
in,  in  1  year. 

■nils  is  a  matter  that  Congress  got  up. 
The  committee  passed  it.  TTie  Senate 
passed  on  it  twice  wlthto  the  last  hour 


and  a  half.  Tbt  Senate  has  voted  by  s 
large  majority  for  the  very  flgtues  that 
were  sofimltted. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  to  em- 
pfaasiae  how  uncertato  it  is  as  to  t>m» 
and  the  effect  of  this  new  way  of  trying 
to  recruit  necessary  manpower  for  all 
our  services.  Anyway,  it  is  certainly  at 
the  present  time  unproren.  We  could  well 
need  to  fiscal  1973  the  140,000  draftees 
that  year. 

I  warn  the  Senate  now  that  it  wx>ald 
be  highly  dangerous  to  try  to  set  a  figure 
here  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  Prestdent  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  to  know  to  advance  wba,t 
the  figures  are  so  that  they  will  know 
what  they  can  do  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  believe  that  the  ceUtog  now  of  140,000 
to  the  second  year  of  the  bill,  fiscal  year 
1973.  is  sofficent  alone  to  constrato  any 
ktad  of  buildup  through  the  draft  such 
as  that  which  occurred  to  1965  for  the 
war  to  Vietnam.  I  also  btiUeve  that  the 
very  low  level  of  60,000  for  that  year,  as 
proposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  far  lower  than  we 
could  sustato  without  a  significant  dis- 
ruption of  our  manpower  policies. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  lias 
been  toterested  to  this  subject  for  more 
than  a  year.  We  have  talked  about  it 
many  times.  His  Idea  was  to  set  this  cell- 
ing of  150.000.  The  committee  agreed  to 
his  suggestion  to  that  matter.  I  offered 
the  amendment,  as  I  said,  but  It  was  the 
figure  that  he  had  proposed  to  the  bill 
he  totroduced.  Now  we  have  gotten  to- 
gether on  these  figures  as  support  levels. 
The  Saaator  frcwn  Massachusetts  voted 
for  them  to  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  had  offered  to  his  amend- 
ment. So,  we  stand  together  an  these 
figures. 

I  want  to  read  two  paragraphs  from 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  letter  and 
I  will  be  through  for  the  time  being  I 
will  read  from  the  letter  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  addressed  to  me  as  chair- 
man on  the  date  of  May  19.  I  will  skip 
over  part  of  the  letter  and  will  only  read 
two  paragr^hs,  but  I  will  have  the  en- 
tire letter  printed  to  the  Record  later 

■nie  letter  reads  to  part: 

We  caimot  look  only  at  the  number  of  new 
military  entries  required  In  FT  72.  We  murt 
look  Hao  at  FT  73.  Without  the  draft  In 
FT  73.  and  eyen  with  strength  reductions 
the  Army  oould  faU  140,000  Aart  of  tta 
needs. 

That  is  just  being  frank  about  this 
even  with  these  strength  reductions  and' 
the  calls  home  and  the  wtoding  down  of 
the  war  and  everytlilng  else,  to  1973  the 
Army  could  fall  100,000  short  of  its  needs 
That  is  the  Army  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  another  para- 
graph from  the  lett«": 

While  the  Army  has  tdie  most  severe  prob- 
lem, there  are  quantitative  and  quaUtatlve 
gape  in  other  Sonoee  between  tbelr  man- 
power needs  and  the  BvipjAj  of  true  volun- 
teers. These  gape  oouW  be  greMer  in  FY 
73  than  in  FT  73  for  two  reaaons.  One  is 
that  Army  force  reducUons  scheduled  for 
FT  72  reduce  the  need  for  new  entrlee  in  th*t 
year.  The  otlier  Is  that  FT  09  and  FT  70 
were  big  enlistment  years  for  all  Serrloee. 
»nd  tlM  vast  majority  of  theae  enllstmentB 
wiU  have  to  be  replaced  In  FT  73. 

Why  is  that?  It  is  because  their  terms 
would  have  expired.  That  Is  why.  Al- 
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though  we  hope  that  some  of  them  will 
reenllst,  a  great  many  of  them  do  not.  as 
is  proven  year  after  year  af tex  jroair. 

So  there  will  be  an  upsurge  of  these 
vacancies  created  in  fiscal  1973  because 
there  was  an  upsurge  of  volunteers  in 
1970,  some  for  3  years,  and  some  for  4 
years.  They  occurred  as  early  as  1969. 

The  figure  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  his  am^adment  is  hope- 
ful, but  it  is  far  below  the  hard  knuckle 
estimates  here  of  the  men  who  carry  the 
responsibility  for  making  these  hard 
decisions  and  calculations  in  advance. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  says  they 
could  fall  100,000  short  of  what  is  needed 
in  the  Army  alone.  He  then  refers  to 
these  other  circumstances  where  man« 
power  replacements  will  be  necessary. 

So,  when  we  add  up  all  of  these  fac- 
tors, we  have  a  very  large  figure,  more 
than  double  the  amount  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  proposed  in  his 
Eimendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  it  is  clear 
here  to  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
that  the  decision  has  already  been  made, 
that  the  need  is  there  and  proven,  and 
except  in  a  speculative,  argimientative 
way,  it  has  not  been  detracted  from.  The 
reahsm  of  it  is  demanding.  These  figures 
were  accepted  here  this  morning.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  accepted  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Chamber.  However,  he  has  been  detained 
in  some  way.  He  will  speak  for  himself 
on  this  matter. 

Of  course,  he  has  already  spoken.  He 
favors  the  Kennedy  amendment  as 
amended,  without  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oliio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  parliamentary  situation 
again  as  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate  acted 
on  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy  ) ,  that  amendment  having  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
However.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
nature  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  was  one  of  reduction 
of  the  150,000  limit  present  in  the  bill. 
Just  because  the  Senate  has  moved  from 
150,000  to  140,000  for  the  year  1972, 
which  is  the  key  year,  everyone  seems 
pretty  well  agreed,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  that  the  100,000  is  a 
real  limit  and  one  which  they  would  not 
be  required  to  face. 

Then,  we  come  to  1973.  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  its  desire  on  the  matter.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  each  Senator  several  days  ago 
discussing  the  amendment  and  giving 
the  figures.  They  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider it.  Many  Senators  have  expressed 
an  Interest  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  did  not  come  to  the  attention 
of  many  Senators  until  this  morning.  In- 
deed, when  they  came  to  the  Chamber 
many  of  them  were  not  fully  aware  of 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  we 
were  considering  at  that  time. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  think  it  is 


incumbent  upon  me  to  give  the  Senate 
the  chance  to  express  its  will  with  re- 
gard to  the  60,000  limitation  figure  in 
the  second  year.  For  the  piu-pose  of  the 
RicoRO  I  want  to  say,  and  I  hope  this 
will  be  clear  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ences or  other  action  on  the  bill,  that 
if  the  Senate  should  agree  to  amend- 
ment No.  90,  and  should  indicate  at  this 
time  in  a  separate  consideration,  aside 
from  the  Kennedy  amendment,  that  they 
desire  to  set  a  limit  of  100,000  for  1972 
and  60.000  for  1973  that  would  be  the 
express  prevailing  will  of  the  Senate  on 
the  subject,  regardless  of  what  might 
have  been  acted  on  before. 

The  choice  the  Senate  has  is  in  adopt- 
ing or  not  adopting  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment which  is  for  the  150,000  and  130,000 
in  1972,  and  150,000  and  140,000. 

We  have  the  Senate  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  I  hope  we  can  keep  it 
moving  in  that  direction. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  go  to  an  all-volunteer  army  or  not.  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  rather  suspect  while  he  indicated 
the  administration  is  committed  to  this 
position  he  does  not  feel  himself  com- 
mitted to  the  concept  of  a  volunteer  army 
nor  do  I  think  the  limitations  he  placed 
in  the  bill  would  bring  about  that  end 
unless  the  administration  decides  it 
wants  to  do  it.  If  the  administration  turns 
around  and  backs  the  all-volunteer  con- 
cept, the  limitation  of  130,000-140,000 
may  be  plenty  of  room  within  which  they 
could  continue  the  draft  and  bring  us 
the  saxne  manpower  requirement  situa- 
tion, or  perhaps  worse.  2  years  hence.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  back  here  debating  the 
issue. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  raised 
other  issues  on  which  the  Senate  should 
be  informed.  He  indicated  he  has  figures 
from  Mr.  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  said  that  in  addition  to 
the  Laird  figiires  he  has  a  margin  above 
those  figures.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  Laird  figures  were  and  the  margin 
that  we  add.  The  Senate  would  like  to 
know  the  Laird  figures  and  the  margin 
and  the  accession  of  draftees  through 
1972  and  1973— whether  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  50,000  to  55,000  of  draft-induced 
volunteers,  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  assures  me  he  feels  he  will  have 
during  these  2  years  in  question  for  the 
Army;  and  whether  these  figures  take 
into  consideration  the  reduced  accession 
of  perhaps  25  percent  indicated  in  the 
Gates  report. 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  adjustment 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  made  in 
the  figures  in  view  of  the  unexpected  but 
happy  passage  of  the  Allott  amendment 
yesterday,  which  is  boimd  to  happen  be- 
cause of  the  large  increase  hi  pay  in- 
volved. It  is  bound  to  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  number  of  men  coming  in 
to  volunteer.  These  are  unanswered  ques- 
tions and  questions  we  must  consider. 

I  have  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Defense  try- 
ing to  get  the  most  accurate  figures  and 
the  latest  figures.  The  100,000  figure  and 
the  60.000  figiu-e  are  based  on  that. 

I  think  these  are  factors  that  should 
be  considered  by  the  Senate. 


At  this  time  I  will  be  glad  to  jleld  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  what- 
ever comment  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  going  through  these  figures  for 
months  and  months.  I  started  work  on 
this  bill  last  October  or  November,  anrf 
the  situation  is  constantly  changing. 
There  are  no  real,  hard,  new  facts  beyond 
these  estimates  that  have  happened  since 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  wrote  these  let- 
ters and  made  these  estimates. 

Everyone  has  been  estimating  what 
the  need  would  be.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  effort  in  the  Pentagon  over  a 
year  ago  to  make  this  volunteer  Army 
concept  appear  favorable.  They  decided 
all  of  a  sudden  they  could  not  do  without 
selective  service  and  that  they  would 
need  selective  service  for  2  years.  The 
emphasis  then  started  toward  getting  an 
extension  of  the  draft. 

The  bill  has  taken  a  form  that  really 
asks  for  more  money  than  the  President 
asked  for.  I  do  not  have  much  doubt 
about  it.  He  asked  for  the  money  he 
thought  he  could  get.  On  reanalysis  we 
decided  the  volunteer  Army  would  not 
work  that  fast  at  best.  It  cannot  be 
done  all  of  a  sudden.  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  go  down  to  the  comer  and  buy 
an  army  like  a  watermelon  or  a  sand- 
wich, or  something  Uke  that.  It  takes 
time  and  planning,  and  they  have  been 
having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  it.  That  is 
not  talking  out  of  school;  everyone 
knows  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  chance  for  it 
to  work  that  fast  at  best,  but  I  know 
they  have  to  have  this  manpower.  Those 
terms  are  going  to  expire.  I  refer  to  the 
terms  of  the  men  and  even  the  volun- 
teers. Their  terms  are  going  to  expire  as 
certain  as  night  follows  day  as  the 
months  come  and  go. 

These  manpower  replacements  must 
be  met  and  I  hope  we  can  continue  the 
reduction  of  the  total  number  in  the 
services.  We  placed  a  ceiling  on  that 
for  the  first  time  ever  in  this  bill.  But 
even  with  the  best  circumstances  I  know 
it  will  take  time.  This  will  not  be  a  nm- 
away  matter. 

I  wish  we  could  reduce  all  services 
more  rapidly,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
and  it  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  do.  We 
have  to  have  seasoned  men  and  men 
who  know  what  they  are  doing.  I  think 
we  have  taken  enough  chance  already 
with  these  ceilings  we  have  reset  here, 
which  are  lower  than  they  were  when 
we  marked  up  the  bill  about  2 '2  months 
ago. 

It  will  swing  back  and  forth  somewhat, 
but  we  must  have  this  margin  of  safety. 
There  has  been  a  growing  apprehen- 
sion in  the  military  about  the  workabil- 
ity of  the  concept  of  all-volunteer.  It 
looks  good  on  paper.  It  is  fine  to  debate, 
but  in  an  audience  recently  where  every- 
body said  he  favored  a  Volunteer  Army, 
when  volunteers  were  called  for,  only 
one  hand  went  up,  and  that  was  from  a 
boy  in  the  eighth  grade. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  be  fulfilling 
our  obligation  to  our  country  unless  we 
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put  these  figure?  in  the  bill.  I  think  the 
membership  realized  that  by  indicating 
its  strong  vote  for  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  that 
the  time  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press m^  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  asked  for  this  oppor- 
tunity because  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  amendment  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
most  important  amendment,  and  one 
which  comes  at  a  most  appropriate  time. 

Yesterday  we  adopted  the  Allott 
amendment,  which  substantially  in- 
creased compensation  for  members  of  the 
armed  services,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades.  That  amendment  should  have  the 
positive  effect  of  encouraging  volunteers. 

1  think  it  goes  a  good  way  toward  im- 
plementing the  recommendations  of  the 
Gates  Commission. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  offered  an- 
other amendment  which  lends  itself  to 
a  phased  movement  toward  a  Volunteer 
Army.  The  Senator  has  not  acted  pre- 
cipitously either  in  offering  his  amend- 
ment or  in  its  direction  or  purpose.  The 
amendment  provides  that  no  more  than 
100,000  persons  may  be  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  this  act  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  no  more 
than  60,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1973. 

Of  course,  these  two  figures  are  related 
to  what  appears,  in  the  light  of  votes 
taken  thus  far,  to  be  the  decision  of  the 
Senate,  with  respect  to  an  extension  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  for  a  period  of 

2  years.  There  were  those  of  us  who  felt 
that  was  too  long,  that  a  1-year  extension 
was  adequate.  There  were  others  who  felt 
that  It  should  not  be  extended  at  all. 

What  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  done 
is  say  that  if  the  act  is  to  be  extended, 
there  must  be  some  limitation  upon  num- 
bers of  persons  subjected  to  the  provisions 
of  Selective  Service  insofar  as  induction 
into  the  Armed  Forces  is  concerned;  he 
relates  a  conservative  reduction  of  draft- 
ees to  the  Senate's  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  hope  to 
effectuate  the  Taf  t  amendment  without 
the  {u:tlon  that  we  have  already  taken 
insofar  as  increasing  compensation  is 
concerned;  but  with  the  increase  in  com- 
pensation, and  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
step  up  the  volunteer  force  and  recruit- 
ment efforts,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 


an  induction  level  of  100,000  men,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  is 
more  than  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other  rea- 
sons for  accepting  the  Taft  amendment. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  we  will  stiU  be  in- 
volved in  Indochina  beyond  the  period 
of  time  referred  to  in  the  Taft  amend- 
ment. I  would  add  that  whatever  the  date 
of  our  withdrawal  no  more  draftees 
should  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  There  ought 
not  to  be  conscripts  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  me  2  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  There  ought  not  to 
be  conscripts  in  Vietnam,  and  we  would 
hope  that  this  particular  amendment 
would  slow  down  the  accession  rate 
used  for  combat  and  other  purposes  in 
Indochina. 

Second,  the  Senate  has  made  it  very 
clear  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  that  it  wants  a  reduction 
of  forces  in  Western  Eunnie.  This  morn- 
ing the  General  Secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party,  Mr.  Brezhnev,  again 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  serious 
about  mutual  troop  reductions  in  Europe. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  hope  and  opti- 
mism of  reducing  troop  levels  in  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  Presid«it.  with  the  reduction  of 
troop  levels  in  Western  Etot>pe  as  an  ob- 
jective, which  will  come  about  either  by 
negotiation  or  by  action  of  Congress — 
and  I  hope  through  negotiation — Senator 
Taft's  amendment  Is  perfectly  realistic. 

Second,  considering  our  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam — officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  say  that  there  will 
be  ever  fewer  conscripts,  ever  fewer  num- 
bers under  Selective  Service  gcrfng  to 
Vietnam — hopefully,  none — there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  100,000  Is  not  more 
than  adequate.  In  fact.  I  think  it  Is  more 
than  adequate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1972. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  wanted  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  know  that  there 
was  support  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  constructive 
proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  intend  to  use  2  or  3 
minutes  and  then  will  be  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  desires 
some  time  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes,  just  to  make 
one  point. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  who 
were  not  in  the  Chamber  a  few  moments 
ago  to  the  fact  that  the  amendmait 
adopted  this  morning  setting  the  troop 
levels  at  130,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
140,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  was  adopted 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  64  for  the  amend- 
ment and  11  against.  Then,  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  which  included  the  same 


figures,  resulted  in  a  rollcall  vote  of  78 
for  the  amendment  as  amended  and  4 
against. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reservations  I  have  about  this  amend- 
ment are  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio — 
that  is,  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  limit  the  opportunity  of  utilization  of 
conscripts,  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota said,  in  Vietnam  and  eventually  to 
go  to  a  volunteer  army. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  see  an  end 
to  the  war  by  next  spring.  If  we  are  not 
successful.  I  hope  we  will  have  it  with  the 
adoption  of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  res- 
olution. 

But  I  have  very  serious  reservations, 
with  the  kinds  of  pay  increases  this  body 
has  voted  in  the  last  24  hours,  which  in 
effect  have  Increased  the  pay  for  the 
lower  grades  ^proximately  150  percent, 
including  the  blood  bonus,  which  is  $6.- 
000,  for  those  who  are  going  to  go  into 
the  combat  arms,  who  will  have  to  go  to 
Vietnam  if  the  war  is  still  going  on. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  very 
serious  reservations  about  the  approach 
that  is  being  taken  about  the  volunteer 
army.  I  have  indicated  tliis  position  in 
the  past,  and  I  have  Indicated  that  I 
would  support  a  volunteer  army  in  peace- 
time. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  see  an 
end  to  the  war  in  1  year  or  before,  and 
certainly  in  2  years.  But  manpower  au- 
thorizations come  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  We  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  our  will  on  this 
question  in  another  year.  Then  we  can 
make  whatever  judgments  we  might  so 
far  as  the  second  year  period  is  con- 
cerned. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  adopted.  I  think  It  is  really  a 
question  of  judgment  in  terms  of  the  first 
year.  The  100,000  may  achieve  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  trying  to  do. 
The  100,000  figure  may  be  very  close, 
given  where  we  are,  wltii  the  expression 
of  the  win  of  the  Senate,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  That  100.000  might  be  justified. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  feel  that  the  earlier 
votes,  by  which  we  would  go  to  ISO.OOO 
now,  are  more  In  accord  with  the  position 
of  our  security.  There  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  in  reasserting  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  Congress  to  raise  and 
support  the  armies. 

I  have  perhaps  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view  than  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  my  reasons  for  opposing 
this  amendment,  but  I  wanted  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  indicate  why  I  stand 
with  the  chairman  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  mhi- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  further 
relevant  point  with  regard  to  the  nimi- 
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ber  of  draftees  that  may  be  needed  In 
fiscal  1973.  The  Senator  would  reduce 
that  number  to  60,000.  The  best  estimate 
that  can  be  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  that  approximately 
90,000  draftees  may  be  needed  to  fiscal 
1973,  for  the  Army  alone,  even  If— and 
this  Is  important— there  Is  a  125-percent 
improvement  tn  enlistments,  with  a  100- 
percent  Improvement  In  pay. 

Even  at  this  imreallstlcally  high  esti- 
mate of  the  effect  that  pay  would  have  on 
enlistments,  half  again  as  many  men 
would  have  to  be  drafted  as  are  per- 
mitted by  the  60,000-man  ceiling  which 
would  be  imposed  under  this  amend- 
ment. Those  figures  are  for  the  Army 
alone.  We  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance 
that  does  not  comport  with  the  actual 
facts  and  estimates  and  realities  of  life. 
We  passed  on  this  matter  twice  today  by 
overwhelming  votes,  and  I  believe  we 
should— I  believe  we  shall— reaffirm  the 
conclusions  we  reached  this  morning. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Bir.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  35  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  frcan  Mississippi  has  47  minutes 
Mr.  STEamiS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  only  talk  briefly,  and 
then,  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  I  expect  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
trcan  Elansas,  briefly. 

I  do  think  that  a  case  has  been  made 
that  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  The  dlstln- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  Indicated  that  his  In- 
formation, in  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  shows  that  with  regard 
to  fiscal  1973,  the  Army  could  fall  100.- 

000  short.  This  letter,  at  another  time,  as 

1  understood,  was  attributed  to  a  date  of 
May  21.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said,  many  things  have  clumged  since 
that  time. 

I  also  posed  at  an  earlier  time  some 
questions  in  arriving  at  that  100,000 
shortage  and  whether  certain  factors 
brought  out  In  the  debate  had  been  con- 
sidered. As  yet,  I  have  receivad  no  as- 
surance, and  I  make  the  assumption  that 
they  were  not  considered.  I  have  had 
communlcalions  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  late  as  yesterday  which  In- 
cate  that  that  figure  Is  absolutely  correct, 
if  w©  do  not  consider  these  other  factors! 
One  of  the  factors  mentioned  already 
here  today  Is  the  Allott  amendment. 

Just  what  the  effect  of  tliat  amend- 
ment T»ill  be,  we  cannot  exactly'  estimate 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  tiiat  It  would  not 
have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  In- 
creased number  of  volimteers.  The  other 
factor  that  should  be  considered  is,  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  95.000 
men  on  KP,  cutting  the  grass,  tending 
bar,  but  I  would  point  out  to  the  Senate 
thnt  recently  the  Comotroller  General  of 
the  United  States  Issued  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  improper  use  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  gist  and  effect  of  which  Is  that  in 
domestic  service  in  this  country  there  are 
about  10  percent  of  improper  use.  and  in 
rersonnel  abroad  in  the  Army  there  Is 
mere  than  10  percent  of  improper  use.  So 
I  do  not  see  how  the  95,000  is  absolute.  We 
cannot  eliminate  all  these  people,  ob- 


viously. But  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  difference  between  100,000  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  stated,  and  the 
80,000  in  my  amendment,  I  think  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  we  can  get  that 
40,000  with  a  more  effective  use  of  per- 
sonnel and  perhaps,  at  the  same  time, 
boost  morale. 

Another  factor  not  mentioned,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  been  Included  in 
the   Defense   Department   figures,    but 
which  I  have  mentioned  before  and  wish 
to  mention  again,  is  that  during  the  next 
2  years,  even  with  the  100,000  and  the 
60,000  limitation  also,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  number  of  draft-induced  vol- 
imteers. The  best  estimate  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  from  the  armed  services, 
and  the  answers  to  requests  I  have  made 
to  them,  is  that  that  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50,000  draft-induced  volun- 
teers. They  have  figures  from  the  past 
on  which  they  can  base  that  estimate. 
Those  figures  are  reliable  and  can  be 
counted  on  for  projections  in  the  future. 
They  have  not  deducted  the  60,000  we 
would  proceed  by  as  recommended  by  the 
Qates  Commission  as  being  reassigned 
to  certain  training  units  in  a  more  active 
and   a   more  productive  capacity.   We 
could  deduct  the  17,000  men  who  could 
be  retained  against  new  standards. 

I  have  already  tidked  on  the  question 
of  quality,  but  I  am  not  going  into  the 
quality  question  again.  The  Allott 
amendment  is  not  the  best  answer  to 
the  quality  situation.  We  cannot  expect 
to  get  good  quality  volunteers  imless  we 
are  willing  to  pay.  We  have  made  that 
decision  and  will  see  an  effect  from  it. 
We  have  not  taken  into  account  the  new 
recruits  or  the  record  that  is  being  made, 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  having  to 
phase  out  the  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. The  armed  services  has  been  mak- 
ing a  commendable  effort  to  do  some- 
thing about  more  effective  recruiting 
and  there  have  been  very  much  improved 
results  from  that. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  100,000  figure  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  Indicated  he  is  relying 
upon,  and  the  figures  for  the  Army  and 
the  other  services.  As  I  said,  they  are 
minimal,  but  when  we  are  talking  about 
2,000,  3,000,  or  4,000  men,  over  any  pro- 
jections which  I  have  seen  in  the  other 
services,  it  is  inconceivable,  with  all  these 
factors,  that  the  requirements  actually, 
if  we  take  these  into  any  consideration 
at  all,  indicate  that  the  needs  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  needs  of  the 
Armv  are   far  be^ow  the   60,000   figure 
which  I  have  ar.owcd.  and  that  the  60,000 
figure  and  the  100,000  figure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  are.  really,  in  effect 
very  much  in  line.  If  anything,  and  I 
think  are  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   from  Ohio  yield   at   that 
point? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  once 
again  that  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  are  comments  that 
do  not  get  answered.  These  are  evalua- 
tions and   these  are  calculations  that 
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seem  to  be  glossed  over  as  we  debate 
these  Issues.  I  think  they  merit  either 
an  answer  or  acceptance.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anyone— the  President,  nor  any- 
one In  Congress — no  matter  what  their 
views  are  on  Vietnam— who  does  not  feel 
that  sometime  between  now  and  June  30 
1972,  the  large  body  of  our  forces  In 
Vietnam   will   be  out— tocluding  those 
that   say   that   there   wiU   be   residual 
forces.  Residual  forces  are  spoken  of  In 
terms  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  personnel- 
logistical    forces,    most    of    whom    are 
volunteers. 

It  Is  the  general  feeling  of  those  In 
high  places  that  we  will  not  be  using 
selective  service  or  conscripts  for  the 
Army  in  Vietnam  beyond  this  coming 
year.  ^ 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  while 
we  still  have  conscripts  being  sent,  they 
WiU  be  fewer  in  number,  simply  because 
there  is  a  tremendous  effort  being  made 
by  the  military  to  get  volunteers  for 
that  assignment.  In  addition,  there  are 
the  pay  taventives  to  attract  volunteera 
mtroduced  by  the  Allott  amendment. 

Finally,  the  Coast  Guard,  Navy  Air 
Force,  actually  fill  their  ranks,  with  few 
exceptions,  with  volunteers— with  enlist- 
ments. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  Is  the 
Army.  If  the  Army  is  to  have  less  of  a 
role  a  year  from  now,  which  the  Govern- 
ment says  It  will,  and  which  this  Con- 
gress has  Indicated  It  wants,  that  lesser 
role  will  be  both  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
m  Europe. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
offered  not  only  an  amendment  that  has 
appeal  but  an  amendment  that  has  sense 
an  amendment  that  has  credibility  and 
can  be  substantiated  by  the  arguments 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  already 
given.  The  amendment  merits  consider- 
ation. It  merits  one  of  two  things,  either 
acceptance  or  they  have  to  prove  that 
It  is  wrong. 

Mr  TAFT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole). 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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FALSE  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  events  and 
statements  of  recent  days  have  forced 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  other  party  are  willing  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  partisanship,  rea- 
son, and  common  decency  in  their  efforts 
to  downgrade  the  President  and  advance 
their  own  personal  Interests. 

Accusations  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  deliberately  prolonged 
the  war  in  Indochina  and  has  used  the 
lives  of  our  men  In  Vietnam  as  political 
pawns  are  the  meanest  and  most  offen- 
sive sort  of  political  distortion. 

To  say  that  it  Is  the  President's  in- 
tention to  play  his  last  great  card  for 
peace  at  a  time  closer  to  November  1972, 
when  the  chances  will  be  greater  that 
the  action  will  benefit  the  coming  presi- 


dential campaign,  is  as  inexcusable  as  it 
is  outrageous. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  going  to  say  to 
the  Senator  right  now  that  this  debate 
has  been  going  on  for  5  weeks  without 
the  least  bit  of  partisanship  about  it,  so 
far  as  I  can  see.  The  votes  here  this 
morning  were  overwhelming,  with  both 
sides  joining. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  come  in  here 
and  make  a  political  speech  on  this 
amendment,  or  any  other  amendment, 
I  just  think  it  is  highly  out  of  order.  I 
have  not  heard  of  anyone  saying  those 
kinds  of  things. 

I  am  the  one  who  put  in  the  amend- 
ment concerning  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident. I  fought  for  it.  I  do  not  claim  any 
credit  for  it.  But  we  must  have  votes 
beyond  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle 
in  order  to  pass  these  crucial  tests,  as 
well  as  this  bill  in  the  end.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  wUl  soimd  off  to  a  different 
tune. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  but  the  statement  to 
which  I  refer  was  made;  and  I  did  check 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  learned  that  the  Pastore  rule  of 
germaneness  is  not  in  effect  now. 

I  have  supported  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  as  he  knows.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  should  not  play  politics 
with  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Regard- 
ing the  statement  referred  to,  I  can  quote 
it  for  the  Senator.  We  do  not  want  this 
to  become  a  partisan  proposition. 

The  statement  was  not  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  nor  was  it 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  if  the  Senator  wants  to  take  on 
the  proposition  of  trying  to  get  votes  to 
assist  this  proposition  here,  he  can  have 
my  place,  but  I  do  not  appreciate  his 
making  a  political  speech. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  my  state- 
ment by  saying  that  the  charges  made 
against  President  Nixon  ase  erroneous 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  violate  the 
longstanding  tradition  In  this  country  of 
keeping  this  and  other  conflicts  out  of 
the  partisan  political  arena. 

That  is  the  very  reason  I  make  this 
statement  at  this  time. 

If  the  same  tactics  had  prevailed  in 
earlier  years,  members  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  just  as  easily  could  have 
charged  that  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  escalation  which  followed 
it  were  also  motivated  by  partisan  po- 
litical considerations. 

If  this  line  of  attack  had  been  followed 
in  1964  and  1968,  President  Nixon's  pred- 
ecessors could  have  been  accused  by  Re- 
publican ofllce  seekers  of  inaugurating 
and  deepening  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam to  gain  the  low  tmemployment.  In- 
creasing gross  national  product,  and 
general  prosperity  which  are  the  political 
benefits  of  a  wartime  economy.  Such 
charges  against  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  would  have  been  ridiculous  and 
inaccurate,  but  they  would  have  been  no 


more  imcalled  for  and  out  of  lAace  than 
those  being  made  against  President 
Nlzon  today. 

But  no  Republican  cries  (tf  "foul"  or 
"politics"  were  heard  when  our  commit- 
ments were  nmde  and  when  our  involve- 
ment  was  escalated.  Nor  did  Republican 
leaders  object  when  President  Johnson 
announced  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  2  days  before  the  1968 
elections. 

I  am  proud  that  the  R^ublican  Party 
has  always  put  the  national  interest 
above  party  Interest,  and  that  Republi- 
cans have  steadfastly  refused  to  place 
their  personal  ambitions  ahead  of  our 
Nation's  security  and  its  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy. 

It  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility  and 
blind  personal  ambition  for  monbers  of 
the  other  party  to  attack  President  Nixon 
as  they  have  done  in  recent  days. 

These  attacks  are  all  the  tnore  offoi- 
sive  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  in  1969  President  Nixon  inherited  a 
war  which  had  cost  14,000  American 
deaths  and  28  billion  American  dollars 
the  previous  year,  and  that  he  has  re- 
versed the  entire  course  of  the  war,  cut 
comtMt  fatalities  by  more  than  two- 
thirds,  and  withdrawn  more  than  one- 
half  the  troops  who  were  involved  when 
he  took  office.  It  is  totieresting  that  the 
morning  after  these  attacks  on  the  Presi- 
dent, a  United  Press  International  survey 
revealed  our  troops  are  being  pulled  out 
of  Vietnam  at  a  rate  which  is  40  per- 
cent faster  than  necessary  to  meet  the 
President's  announced  December  1  goal 
of  184,000  troops.  American  forces  are 
now  leaving  that  war-torn  country  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  19,000  a  month,  and 
more  than  22,500  have  left  in  the  past 
35  days. 

I  say  with  all  respect  that  anyone  who 
has  followed  the  progress  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  Southeast  Asia  can- 
not question  his  stocerity  or  the  effec- 
tiveness  of  his  policies.  The  President  is 
not  the  one  who  is  playing  politics  with 
the  war  to  Vietnam.  Instead,  it  Is  the 
very  todlviduals  who  are  accusing  him: 
those  critics  who  are  jockeymg  to  take 
the  lead  to  the  race  for  the  1972  nomina- 
tion to  oppose  him. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  we  are  seeing 
clear  and  irrefutable  progress  toward  the 
end  of  American  tovolvement  to  Viet- 
nam, I  call  on  all  Americans — and  espe- 
cially members  of  the  Democrat  Party — 
to  confine  their  criticism  to  the  issues 
and  to  refrain  from  toytog  with  the  lives 
of  America's  fighting  men  for  political 
gato. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississipi.  It  is  time  for  all  Americans 
to  close  ranks  and  for  all  Americans  to 
imderstand  that  the  war  to  Vietnam  will 
be  ended,  the  war  Is  being  ended,  by 
President  Nixon  to  a  nonpartisan  way. 

I  supported  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson.  Perhaps  I  was  mis- 
taken. But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  I  share  the  views  he 
expresses.  There  comes  a  time  to  Amer- 
ica when  we  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
President  and  not  to  oui  party.  But  when 
we  have  statements  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  is  cynical,  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  walttog  until  1972,  imtil 


election  eve,  to  end  the  war,  as  one 
Senator  has  done— X  say  that  this  Is  no 
partisan  measure.  The  President  Is  not 
being  cynical.  He  is  using  every  effort 
to  end  the  war  today,  next  week,  next 
month,  or  as  quickly  as  he  can. 

That  Is  the  way  it  diould  be.  and  that 
is  the  way  the  Senator  from  ywnwas 
will  respond. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  3  mtoutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  more  speeiOc  on 
the  charge?  I  say  to  the  Soiator  that 
I  shall  have  some  commentary  to  make 
about  It.  But  I  do  not  think  he  will  be 
displeased  with  what  I  have  to  say. 

To  whom  Is  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  referring? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  to  the 
RccoRO  of  yesterday,  on  page  18783,  the 
RKcoas  of  Jane  8, 1971.  an  address  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  that  was  put  to  the  Rscord  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart). 

I  will  quote  from  the  address  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding.  This 
Is  from  the  speech: 

At  last,  the  ultimate  and  cynical  reality 
of  our  poUoy  la  beginning  to  dawn  on  tb« 
American  peoplet  Tlw  only  pooalbie  exooea 
tor  conUmUng  th«  dlacredlted  policy  of  V1«C- 
namlzlng  tbe  war,  now  and  In  the  ntoaibM 
ahead,  seema  to  be  the  Presldent'a  Intention 
to  play  hlB  last  great  card  for  peace  at  a 
time  cloeer  to  November,  1973,  when  the 
obcuQoes  wUl  be  greater  that  the  action  will 
banaflt  the  oomlng  presidential  election 
campaign. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  2  mtoutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  a  very  brief  comment.  The  Repub- 
lican Party,  of  course,  is  the  party  to  the 
administration.  Obviously,  the  President 
speaks  for  his  party.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  know  who  speaks  to  this  body  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  majority  leader  is 
lo(^ed  upon  as  our  leader.  Even  the  ma- 
jority leader  finds  it  difficult  to  have  a 
voice  of  consensus  or  unity. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  have 
been  given,  out  of  historical  precedent, 
the  dubious  honor  of  being  the  titular 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  say 
dubious  because  I  have  never  found  out 
what  that  title  meant,  except  that  the 
one  who  had  it  lost.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
a  great  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  for  what  it  does,  what 
it  hopes  to  do,  and  what  its  spokesmen 
say. 

I  want  the  Senator  as  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
know  that  insofar  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned  and  this  Democrat  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  believe  the  President  is 
playing  politics  with  Vietnam.  Ihat  is 
number  one. 

I  may  disagree  with  some  of  his  ac- 
tions. For  example,  I  disagreed  and  ex- 
pressed my  disagreement  with  his  Lao- 
tian tociu^on  and  I  disagreed  with  the 
tocm^on  toto  Cambodia.  Those  are  mat- 
ters of  judgment 
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I  do  not  thJik  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
President  being  cynical  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent trying  to  prolong  the  struggle.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  The 
Presidait,  &a  Cammander  in  Chief,  has 
to  make  these  judgments.  And  he  knows 
when  he  makes  them  that  he  is  subject 
to  criticism.  I  think  the  President  wants 
peace  and  that  he  wants  it  as  badly  as 
axiyone  in  the  Congress  or  In  the  coun- 
try. He  has  a  greater  responsibility  than 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  there  are  some 
things  that  we  might  do  that  would  be, 
from  my  point  of  view,  more  productive 
toward  gaining  peace. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Smator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  3  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  I  served  in  an  administration 
that  wanted  peace  and  worked  for  it. 
but  was  never  able  to  obtain  it,  I  want 
to  say  from  the  floor  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve President  Johnson  for  1  minute  at 
any  time  wanted  this  war  extended  an 
extra  hour. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  supported  President 
Johnson. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that. 
I  also  want  to  say  that  I  think  President 
Nixon  wants  to  end  the  war.  We  will  de- 
bate how  we  can  best  do  that. 

Some  of  us  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
time  certain  expressed.  The  President 
disagrees.  That  Is  his  point  of  view.  I  do 
not  think  that  makes  him  bad  or  cynical. 
It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

So,  let  the  Senator  from  Kansas  know 
that  as  one  Senator  on  this  side,  who  has 
carried  his  share  of  responsibility  and 
has  suffered  his  fair  share  of  the  blows, 
I  believe  the  President  does  want  peace! 
We  got  into  this  war  with  all  of  us 
sharing  responsibility  for  getting  into  it. 
I  believe  we  have  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  getting  out  of  it.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
funds  and  voted  for  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  President  and  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  engagement  in  the 
striiggle. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  ought  to  share 
with  the  President  the  responsibility  of 
disengagement  and  some  of  the  risks,  and 
there  are  risks.  We  ought  to  take  them 
together. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  fix 
a  date  certain  for  disengaging  and  dis- 
engage rapidly. 

Prom  this  point  of  view  that  is  how  I 
feel.  I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat«8  wants  this  war  over.  I  do  not  think 
he  wants  the  blood  of  Americans  to  be 
lost.  I  do  not  think  he  wants  the  lives  of 
Americans  to  be  lost.  I  think  he  wants 
peace.  I  wUl  try  to  help  him  get  It.  I  will 
be  a  responsible  citizen  and  a  responsible 
Senator  working  toward  that  objective. 
I  may  disagree  with  the  President's 
policy.  I  do  not  disagree  with  his  sense  of 
sincerity  or  integrity.  So.  let  that  be  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  numerous  spokes- 
men of  our  political  party. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that.  Disagreement  with 
Presidential  policy  is  our  perfect  right 
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and  responsibility  in  this  body,  regai-d- 
less  of  party. 

But  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  fair  play 
to  even  suggest  that  any  President  would 
play  politics  with  the  war — whether  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  who  sent  the  flrst  troops: 
President  Johnson,  who  stopped  the 
bombing  2  days  before  the  election  in 
1968;  or  President  Nixon,  who  is  now 
withdrawing  our  troops  and  ending  our 
involvement.  It  is  beyond  the  bounds  of 
fairness  to  charge  that  any  President 
would  extend  the  war  and  cause  death 
and  injury  to  young  Americans  to  get 
closer  to  an  election  date. 

I  believe  that  charge  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  fair  play  and  that  I.  as  a 
Senator,  have  the  right  to  point  it  out. 
But  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  said  that' 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  read  from  an  insertion  in  the 
Record  of  yesterday. 

I  think  if  we  try  to  keep  our  cool  here 
we  can  proceed  by  the  action  of  Congress 
as  well  as  by  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  find  the  path  to  peace.  I  hope 
President  Nixon  gets  peace:  and  if  that 
is  the  price  of  his  reelection,  I  would 
still  be  for  that. 

I  think  there  are  things  to  be  done  in 
this  country  and  one  is  to  end  the  war. 
If  I  nudge  him  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
unhappy  because  I  have  been  nudged  a 
bit  myself.  But  I  assure  him  he  will  have 
a  helpful,  considerate,  firm,  and  resolute 
partner  in  this  Senator.  I  disagree  on  the 
form  and  not  on  the  piupose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  ( Mr.  Dole  t  criticized  the  address 
I  gave  last  Monday  to  the  National  Con- 
vocation of  Lawyers  To  End  the  War  I 
do,  however,  want  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  know  that  I  stand  squarely 
behind  the  remarks  I  made,  and  I  hope 
that  every  Senator  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  address  in  full,  which 
is  reprinted  at  page  18782  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  Tuesday  June  7 
1971.  ' 

I  would  add  one  further  comment.  It 
is  my  understanding  that,  as  a  matter  of 
long-standing  procedure  in  the  Senate, 
a  Member  traditionally  has  the  courtesy 
to  inform  his  colleagues  when  criticism 
of  the  sort  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  to  be  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  received  no  such  notice, 
and  was  actually  engaged  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  at 
the  time  the  Senator  from  Kansas  de- 
livered his  remarks. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay:  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
au)r  from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft).  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  cleik  will  call  the  roll 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  i  .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson >.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mondale)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunneyi 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Pclbright),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke', 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lonci 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF '  are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
•  Mr.  McGovern)   would  vote  "yea.  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  <  Mr 
TuNNKYi    would   vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayhi  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  .  the 
Senator  from  Tennei^see  iMr.  Bakers,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen i 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  ( Mr. 
Young)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mcndt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Griffin)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbei  are  necessarilv  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Mondt)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  25 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[No.  92  L«g.) 

YEAS— 25 

Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Jordan.  Idaho  Roth 

Mansfield  Schwelker 

Moss  Stevens 

Nelson  Stevenson 

Packwood  Taft 

Pastore  Williams 
Pearson 
Pell 

NAYS— 54 

Bible  ChUe« 

Boggs  Cooper 

Buckley  Ctotton 

Byrd,  Va  CurtlB 

Byrd.  W  Va.  Dole 

Case  Domlnlck 


Brock 

Burdlck 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hatfleld 

Hughes 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 
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Eagleton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

EUenaer 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Ervln 

Mathlaa 

Smith 

Fong 

McClelUn 

Sparkman 

Ganibrell 

McOee 

Spong 

Ooldwater 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Gurney 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hollings 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Hruaka 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Tower 

Javits 

Percy 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Aiken 

Pul  bright 

McGovern 

Baker 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Harris 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Tunney 

F«nnln 

Long 

Young 

So  Mr.  Tafx's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    152 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  152. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  title  at  the  end  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE  IV— IDENTIFICATION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DRUG  DEPENDENT  PERSONS 
IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

"riNDiNCs  unt  itTKPoec 
"Sec.  401.  Drug  dependence  la  rapidly  In- 
creasing within  the  Armed  Forces,  especially 
among  draftees.  National  and  International 
organizations  and  experts  representatiye  of 
those  most  knowledgeable  and  most  experi- 
enced In  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  dependent  persons  have  found  that  drug 
dependence  Is  an  Illness  or  disease  which  re- 
quires treatment  through  health  and  rehabil- 
itation services. 

•  Drug  dependent  persons  commit  a  high 
percentage  of  crime  In  order  to  secure  funds 
with  which  to  supply  their  drug  habits.  In- 
carceration and  other  punishment  without 
appropriate  treatment  has  proved  Ineffective 
to  deter  drug  related  crime  and  to  meet  the 
human  need  of  drug  dependent  persons.  Ef- 
fective and  successful  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation services  offer  the  beet  posslbUlty  of 
meeting  such  human  needs  and  of  avoiding 
a  high  rate  of  recidivism. 

K  national  effort  to  identify  and  reduce 
the  public  health  problem  of  drug  depen- 
dence in  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  made. 
Such  an  effort  requires  an  Immediate,  major 
commitment  of  health  and  social  rMources 
and  Federal  funds.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  mandate  such  a  commitment. 

"IDENTIFICATION    OF    DSUG    DXPENDKNT    PKSSONS 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
pre.scribe  and  Implement  procedures  for 
Identifying  drug  dependent  persons  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  of  their  dependence. 
Such  policy  shall  Include  provisions  for — 


"(a)  utilizing  all  pnKJti«al  avaUable  meth- 
ods to  Identify  drug  dependent  persons 
among  Individuals  examined  at  Armed  Forces 
examining  and  entrance  stations.  Such  per- 
sons. If  drug  dependent,  shall  be  refused  en- 
trance into  the  Armed  Forces  and  shall  be 
referred  to  civilian  treatment  facilities;  and 

"(b)  utilising  aU  practical  available 
methods  to  periodically  examine  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  to  determine  If  such 
person  Is  a  drug  dependent  person. 

"TBEATMENT  XNCOTTSAGia) 

"Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  Implement  a  policy  which  shall 
embody  the  following  principles  and  guide- 
lines: 

"(a)  Drug  dependent  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  their  drug  dependence 
within  the  Armed  Forces  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  disciplinary  or  other  punitive  ac- 
tion based  on  information  given  in  seeking 
or  receiving  such  assistance.  Absolute  medi- 
cal confidentiality  shall  be  preserved  unless 
competent  medical  authority  determines  that 
such  a  person  Is  a  danger  to  himself  or  to 
others.  No  information  divulged  by  such  a 
person  in.  medical  confidence  shall  be  adnut- 
ted  into  evidence  In  disciplinary  proceedings 
against  him  without  his  consent.  When  a 
specialized  job  classification  or  the  pay  ad- 
vantages directly  related  to  such  classifica- 
tion has  been  withdrawn  from  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forced  who  has  sought  assistance 
for  his  drug  dependence  because  medical  au- 
thorities have  determined  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  member's  Job  responsibilities  will 
constitute  a  danger  to  the  member  or  to 
others,  such  classification  and  pay  shall  be 
reinstated  within  the  earliest  possible  time, 
In  light  of  the  member's  Job  responsibility 
and  rehabilitation  progress. 

••(b)  Drug  dependent  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Foroee  who  seek  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  for  their 
drug  dependence  within  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  afforded  every  opportimlty  to  be  re- 
stored to  useful  military  service  and  shall 
not  be  discharged  from  the  service  because 
of  their  drug  dependence  unless  they  have 
refused  to  accept  such  appropriate  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  as  shall  be  of- 
fered by  the  Armed  Forces  or  medical  au- 
thorities have  determined  that  they  have 
failed  to  respond  to  adequate  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services,  or  if  they  have  ful- 
filled their  service  obligations,  unless  they 
request  to  be  discharged. 

"(c)  Drug  dependent  persons  wtK>  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  are 
charged  with  or  have  been  convicted  of  drug- 
related  offenses  and  are  being  processed 
within  the  military  Justice  system  shall  be 
afforded  every  opportunity  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  within  the  Armed 
Forces, 

"SCOPE  OF  treatment   AND    KEHABrLTTA-nON 
SERVICES   REQTTIRED 

"Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  Implement  a  policy  under 
which  any  member  of  the  Armed  Foroee  who 
is  found  to  be  a  drug  dependent  person  shall 
immediately  t>e  afforded  treatment  and  re- 
habUltatlon  services  within  the  Armed  Forces 
for  his  dependence.  Such  services  shall  be 
provided  through  Armed  Forces  based  treat- 
ment programs  or  through  any  suitable  drug 
dependence  treatment  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility or  program,  including  but  not  limited 
to  faciUtles  and  programs  administered  bj 
the  Department  of  Health,  Eduoatlon,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
under  such  agreements  as  shall  be  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  consistent 
with  this  title.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  member  who  Is  placed 
In  a  facility  or  program  under  the  authority 
of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  re- 
leased from  active  duty  until  a  competent 


medioal  authority  has  certified  tbat  sueb 
member:  (1)  Is  rehablUtated,  (2)  baa  failed 
to  respond  to  adequate  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services,  or  (3)  has  refused  to 
accept  such  services,  or,  tf  such  member  has 
fulfilled  his  service  obligation,  until  he  re- 
quests to  be  released. 

"report  bt  the  seceetakt  of  uetenue 
"Sec.  405.  Within  sixty  days  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  present  to  the  Oongreas  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  t>ollcy  he  has  prescribed 
under  sections  402,  403,  and  404  of  this  title, 
a  detaUed  description  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  implement  such  policy,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  expenditures  nsoeesajy  to 
Implement  such  p>olicy,  and  such  other  In- 
formation or  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

"DEFrnrnoNS 

"Sec.  406.  As  used  in  this  tlUe: 

••(a)  •Alcoholic  beverage' Includes  alcoholic 
spirits,  liquors,  wines,  beer,  and  every  liquid 
or  fluid,  patented  or  not,  containing  alcoholic 
spirits,  wine  or  beer  which  Is  capable  of  being 
consumed  by  human  beings  and  produces  in- 
toxifioatlon  in  any  form  or  In  any  degree. 

"(b)  'Drug  d^iendent  person'  means  a  per- 
son who  Is  using  a  controlled  substance  (as 
defined  In  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act)  or  alcoholic  beverage  and  who 
Is  in  a  state  of  psychic  or  physical  depend- 
ence, or  both,  arising  from  the  ttse  of  that 
substance  or  beverage  on  a  continuous  basis. 
Drug  dependence  is  characterized  by  behav- 
ioral and  other  resp<Mises  which  Include  a 
strong  compulsion  to  take  the  substance  an 
a  continuous  basis  in  order  to  experience  its 
psychic  effects  or  to  avoid  the  dlsoomforl 
caused  by  Its  absence. 

••(c)  "Treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ices' means  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment 
(emergency  care  services,  inpatient  services. 
Intermediate  care  services,  or  outpatient 
services),  vocational  training  and  services, 
Bind  other  rehabilitation  services." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
the  amendment  as  to  which  a  time  lim- 
itation of  1  hour  has  been  agreed  upon? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me  for  an 
announcement  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  represents  a  strong  effort  on  his 
part  to  make  some  provision  with  refer- 
ence to  the  drug  problem  in  the  military 
service.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
a  companion  amendment,  to  a  degree, 
dealing  with  the  international  aspects  of 
the  same  problem.  They  have  held  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  matter,  but  they  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  hold  specific  hearings 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  hearings  today,  I  did  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  this  amendment  with 
Secretary  Kelley  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  I  asked 
them  to  give  me  their  comments  on  this 
particuliir  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  very  fine  indeed. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  expect  to  support  both  these 
amendments.  I  think  it  is  important, 
however,  that  we  have  a  colloquy  here.  I 
know  the  subject  is  timely,  and  if  we  can 
carry  these  two  strong  amendments  to 
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c<Hiference.  I  think  It  would  be  a  fine 
service  and  a  timely  thing  to  do. 

So  I  thank  each  of  the  Senators  for 
their  work,  and  I  hope  that  the  second 
amendment  on  this  subject  matter,  the 
Javits  amendment,  may  follow  this  one. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  should  l&e  to  address  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs)  and  to  the  able  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Smnns) . 

Would  it  be  pKWsible  for  us  to  reach  a 
time  agreement — or  would  it  be  desirable 
that  we  reach  a  time  agreement — on  the 
amendment  which  is  going  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  agreement  do  we 
have? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  have  1 
hour  on  the  amendment  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hugbes). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  not 
use  it.  but  if  Senators  wish  to  discuss  it, 
there  may  be  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
thorough  discussion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  every  Senator 
should  have  a  chance  to  ask  questions.  It 
is  serious  business,  and  if  we  are  to  get 
anything  passed  this  year,  this  is  the  best 
chance.  Under  the  circimistances,  I  think 
1  hour  would  be  sufBclent. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSKNT    AGaXKlCKNT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  called  up  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuoHM) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
jAvrrs  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  with  the  understanding 
that  time  on  amendments  thereto  wiH  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  each,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  vrtth  the  further  un- 
derstanding that  no  amwidments  not 
germane  will  be  received;  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  there  be  a  vote  thereon,  which 
excludes  any  tabling  motion  on  that 
amendment,  of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  GPFKTER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  Indulgence  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  if  he  would  care 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment  at  this  time.  If  he  would.  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  which  will  be  called  up 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Jatfts),  so  that  ail  Senators  may  be  on 
notice. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  Hughes  amendment? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  They  have  not  yet  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  they  both  should 
go  together. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
both  amendments  at  this  time,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  niESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  C^air  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  jaeld 
further? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  after  having  dis- 
cussed with  Senators  concerned  the  pro- 
posal which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  shall 
now  propose  certain  unani  mous-consent 
requests  with  reference  to  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
8:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjoiunment  until  8:30  a.m 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CXJNSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  to  begin  running  at  9:30  ajn. 
tomorrow,  that  there  be  a  limitation  of 
time  on  each  amendment  thereto  of  20 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  all  amendments 
to  amendments,  the  time  to  be  limited  to 
10  minutes  on  each  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  and  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree ;  that  in  the  event  the  same  Sena- 
tor should  be  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  be  controlled  by  the  able 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  under- 
stood that  if  the  amending  stage  takes 
longer  than  2  hours,  the  time  will  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  right  of  every  Sen- 
ator amending  or  amending  amendments 
to  have  his  time  for  debate?  In  other 
words,  there  may  be  more  amendments 
than  2  hours'  worth.  So  it  Is  understood 
that  If  the  amending  stage  consimies 
more  than  2  hours,  that  time  will  be 
allowed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  had  not 
Intended  for  the  time  on  the  amendments 


and/or  amendments  to  amendments  to 
come  out  of  the  2  hours. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  was  2  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  think  we  need  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of   West  Virginia.   I   will 

modify  my  request  with  regard  to  time 

on  the  bill,  in  view  of  the  able  Senator's 

suggestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  Umitation  of  1  hour  on  the  bill, 
the  time  for  amendments  and  am^id- 
ments  to  amendments,  as  already  speci- 
fied, to  be  in  addition  to  the  1  hour. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ators in  control  of  the  time  on  the  bill 
may  allot  therefrom  additional  use  to  any 
Senator  on  any  amendment  or  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  for  yielding. 

The  linanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows : 

Jmn  9,  1971. 
Ordered,  That  effective  at  8:30  a.m.  on 
Thurwlay,  June  10.  1971,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  7016.  an  act 
ma^ng  approprlatlona  lor  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  related  agencies,  Tor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  other 
purp>oses. 

Ordered  further.  That  debat«  on  any 
amendment  to  the  aald  biU  be  limited  to  30 
mlnutee  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Idagnuaon). 
Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  limited 
to  10  minutes  to  be  equcOly  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  mover  of  the  am«ndmaat.  In  the  first 
degree.  Provided,  however,  that  If  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  Is  the  same 
person,  the  time  In  opposition  tbareto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  HOI,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  reepeotlvely,  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  or  their  dMlgneee:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Leaders,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  addlUonal  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  23  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  in  effectuating  the  unan- 
imous consent  agreement  not  be  charged 
to  either  side  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  almost  overnight,  after 
the  recent  admission  from  the  Provost 
Marshal's  office  in  Saigon  that  30,000  to 
40,000  American  troops  in  Vietnam  are 
on  hard  drugs,  the  drug  epidemic  in  our 
armed  services  has  beo(ane  a  symbolic  Is- 
sue of  national  concern. 

Public  officials  and  private  citizens  who 
were  only  moderately  interested  in  the 
growing  drug  problem  before  are  now 
aroused  to  its  urgency. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  focus  on 
one  aspect  of  what  has  been  for  some 
time  a  critical  national  problem  will  lead 
to  official  action  on  a  realistic  scale.  It  is 
also  to  be  hoped  that  this  action  will  be 
appropriately  directed  at  the  source  of 
the  problem  and  not  a  compounded  rep- 
etition of  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  we 
must,  at  long  last,  get  at  the  drug  prob- 
lem— in  both  civilian  and  military  life — 
at  the  source  of  the  problem,  the  addic- 
tion itself,  or  watch  a  Frankenstein  grow 
that  could  destroy  our  society. 

The  President  has  called  for  an  aU-out 
program  to  meet  the  emergency  and,  to 
his  credit,  he  has  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  drug  control  plans  for  both 
the  military  and  civilian  society. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Nixon's  response  to  the 
urgency  of  the  crisis.  I  only  wish  that  I 
could  believe  that  the  action  that  is  en- 
visioned will  be  directed  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem — the  chemical  addiction 
itself. 

There  are  many  facets  to  dangerous 
drug  control.  Efficient  law  enforcement 
is  important.  Rnn,  enforceable  laws  are 
important.  Treaties  between  nations  to 
cut  off  the  flow  of  dnigs  and  narcotics 
should  be  pursued.  Efforts  to  suppress  the 
poppy  culture  and  the  heroin  refining 
industry  are  necessary. 

But  human  greed  being  what  it  is  and 
the  variety  of  dangerous  drugs  being 
what  it  is  in  the  present  day,  it  is  utterly 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  drug  epi- 
demic can  be  controlled  by  shutting  off 
the  supply  only. 

At  some  point,  before  it  ts  too  late,  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  addiction  it- 
self, rather  than  to  woxic  armind  the 
periphery  of  the  problem,  or  the  drug  epi- 
demic we  are  trying  to  oootrol  will  con- 
trol us. 

Under  directives  from  the  administra- 
tion, the  Pentagon  has  been  trying  for 
the  past  week  or  so  to  develop  a  crash 
plan  to  oombat  the  growing  plague  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  acknowledge 
the  difficulty  of  the  military's  predica- 
ment relatirig  to  the  drug  jwoblem.  In- 
dividuals of  the  highest  capai»lllty  in 
matters  of  weapons  systems,  military 
logistics  and  discipline  are  not  piofes- 
sionally  or  psychologically  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  addicts.  Tiiis  should  not  be 
expected  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  problem  has 
reached  the  dlmendon  this  problem  has 
reached,  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  pride  and  tradition  of 
the  individual  services  are  great.  It  Is 
understandable  that  they  wish  to  take 
care  of  their  own  problems. 
When,  more  than  a  year  ago,  our  sub- 


committee began  investigating  drug  use 
in  the  armed  services  and  an  extension  of 
our  comprehensive  study  of  the  over-all 
drug  problem  in  the  United  States,  it  was 
our  hope  that  we  could  provide  counsel 
and  encouragement  that  would  help  the 
various  services  work  out  their  problems. 
It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  we  were 
given  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  MlssisalM)! 
(Mr.  Smnns),  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith),  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
in  pursuing  our  investigation. 

Frankly,  this  plan  simply  did  not  work 
out  satisfactorily.  While  we  were  ac- 
corded courteous  treatment  in  the  va- 
rious InstallatloDs  overseas  and  in  the 
United  States,  neither  the  armed  services 
individually  nor  the  PeatagoQ  responded 
undertttandlngly  to  the  hard  reaJJsm  of 
what  we  were  trying  to  communicate. 

A  document  prepared  by  the  DOD  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Committee,  transmitted 
to  us  last  summer,  confldentiy  pro- 
claimed: 

statistics  available  to  us  which  are  dooely 
monitored  indicate  that  there  \a  virtually  no 
drug  addiction  and,  ootupared  to  the  civilian 
community,  a  low  Incidence  of  drug  abuae  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Yet,  only  2  months  before  the  date  of 
this  document — ^in  November  1969 — a 
young  major  was  conducting  a  survey  at 
Cam  Ramh  Bay  which  showed  that  17.4 
percent  of  the  troops  then  leaving  Viet- 
nam admitted  having  used  oi^um. 

At  subcommittee  hearings,  last  fall, 
during  which  the  results  of  this  survey 
were  made  public  for  the  first  time,  we 
adduced  other  evidence  that  heroin  ad- 
diction was  on  the  rise  among  the  mili- 
tary in  this  country  and  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Hospitalizations  for  heroin  use  were 
increasing  in  Vietnam,  we  discovered, 
and  heroin  usage  was  growing  alarm- 
ingly at  such  seemingly  unlikely  places 
as  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  the  "Home  of  the 
Airborne." 

Still,  the  military  leadership,  with  a 
few  conspicuous  exceptions,  chose  to 
ignore  most  of  the  warning  signs.  While 
they  were  now  willing  to  concede  a  "seri- 
ous" drug  problem  existed  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  they  were  disposed  to  tdame  most 
of  it  on  men  who  had  brought  their  drug 
habits  with  them  into  service. 

Rather  than  a  tenable  excuse,  this  was 
an  admission  of  another  serious  fault  in 
the  armed  services'  approach  to  the  dnig 
probl«n.  Induction  centers  were  inade- 
quately screening  out  dnig  dependents 
atkl  drug  abusers.  When  this  fact  was 
brought  out  by  our  subcommittee  last 
fall,  we  found  litUe  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  Pentagon  to  tighten  up  the 
induction  process  to  prevent  those  with 
a  confirmed  or  potential  drug  problem 
from  slipping  through. 

As  evidence  of  action  taken  to  counter 
the  drug  problem,  the  military  leader- 
ship p<^ted  to  the  celebrated  "amnesty" 
directive  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  last  October  23. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  major  sUip  in 
the  right  dlrectioa.  However,  our  sub- 
committee discovered  to  our  dismay,  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  this  diiecUw 
was  largely  neutralized  by  two  crlivUng 
qualifications. 


First,  it  only  "encouraged"— and  did 
not  require — the  various  military  services 
to  establish  amnesty  programs  and 
stated  that  such  programs  need  be  estab- 
lished only  on  a  trial  basis. 

Second,  it  left  the  way  open  for  the 
services  to  build  into  their  Implementing 
instructions  certain  provisions  that 
would  discourage,  rather  than  encourage, 
drug  users  to  seek  what  scant  rehabilita- 
tive help  might  be  available. 
What  have  been  the  results? 
In  December,  the  Army  Implemented 
its  version  of  amnesty.  But,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frc»n  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHwsncxR)  has  pointed  out,  each 
commander  may  elect  to  execute  or  not 
execute  the  policy,  as  he  sees  fit.  Most 
do  not. 

In  addition,  since  confidentiality  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient  Is  nonexistent 
anywhere  in  the  military,  the  Army  doc- 
tor treating  a  drug  abuser  who  sedcs  his 
help  is  compelled  to  report  any  incrimi- 
nating Information  to  any  commander  or 
military  Investigator  who  asks  for  it.  Few 
drug  users,  however  well  motivated,  will 
seek  help  under  such  conditions  of  risk. 
As  for  the  Air  Force,  it  went  even 
further  to  Insure  that  few  of  its  drug 
abusers  would  seek  help.  This  branch  of 
the  service  did  not  get  around  to  imple- 
menting the  DOD  directive  imtU  this  past 
March — a  lapse  of  5  months. 

While  the  Air  Force  plan  guaranteed 
a  drug  user  seeking  help  no  harsh  puni- 
tive action  or  less  than  a  general  dis- 
charge, it  did  guarantee  that  he  would 
be  grounded  or  lose  his  security  clear- 
ance for  a  year. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Who  is  the  greater 
risk  to  the  national  security?  The  pilot 
or  the  flight  crew  member  or  the  air- 
man in  a  sensitive  position  who  may  be 
shooting  narcotics  or  popping  pills,  fear- 
ful that  if  he  seeks  help  for  his  habit  he 
win  lose  his  flying  status  or  his  security 
Classification  and  all  the  pay  beneflts 
that  go  with  it — or  the  Air  Force  mem- 
ber who  seeks  help  for  his  drug  problem 
with  the  confldence  that  he  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  overcome  it  with- 
out reprisal? 

The  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  have 
been  the  most  laggard  In  implementing 
the  DOD  "amnesty"  directive.  Only  little 
over  a  week  ago,  the  Navy  Instituted  aa 
amnesty  program  solely  In  Vietnam,  but 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  to  be  on  a  30- 
day  triaJ  basis  only  and  probably  would 
not  be  extended.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
drug  abuser  who  signs  up  risks  the  same 
loss  of  flying  status  and  security  clear- 
ance as  does  his  Air  Force  coimterpart — 
perhaps  for  all  time. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  public 
hearing  today  the  Navy  Indicated  they 
were  expectiiig  a  new  directive  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  within  the  next 
week  that  would  establish  a  servicewlde 
Navy  anmesty  program. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  Marine 
Corps  as  to  its  plans,  if  any,  for  imple- 
menting the  amnesty  directive.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  Marines  want  no 
part  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  drug  users  within  their  ranks. 
Once  addicts  are  detected,  tbey  are  usual- 
ly discharged  as  rapidly  as  possible,  arul 
oftea  with  an  undesirable  discharge  that 
not  only  denies  them  treatment  in  a  Vet- 
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erans"  Administration  hospital  but  also 
places  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
finding  a  decent  Job  back  in  civilian  life. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out  here 
that  representatives  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  testifying  this  morning  Indicated 
that  their  position  was  still  the  same  as 
that  in  my  prepared  remarks  here — that 
they  did  not  want  to  institute  a  service - 
wide  amnesty  type  of  program.  They  did 
state,  however,  that  on  an  individual 
basis,  they  grant  amnesty  to  those  seek- 
ing hospitalization  or  help  if  they  are 
capable  of  recovery.  They  are  then 
placed  back  into  service  activity.  How- 
ever, they  stiU  intend  to  handle  this 
problem  primarily  as  one  involving  disci- 
plinary action. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  poor  performance  record  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  military  serv- 
ices in  the  matter  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  di-ug  abuse  problem  that  now 
runs  like  a  tidal  wave  through  the  uni- 
formed ranks. 

Last  summer,  the  subcommittee  staff 
visited  Southeast  Asia  and  found  signs 
at  that  time  of  progressive  heroin  usage 
among  the  troops.  In  January,  Lhey 
visited  American  military  installations 
In  Europe,  principally  in  Germany,  and 
found  alarming  trends  in  the  use  of 
hashish,  stimulants,  and  depressants. 

Out  of  these  visits,  plus  visits  to  vari- 
ous military  bases  in  this  country,  came 
a  staff  report  that  pinpointed  the  prob- 
lem areas.  The  staff  report  was  a  bipar- 
tisan product  set  in  low  key  to  avoid 
sensationalism  and  to  encourage  the 
armed  services  to  take  cognisance  of 
their  own  problems. 

This  report,  along  with  my  own  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  remedial  ac- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  comment. 

To  the  report  and  the  recommenda- 
tions, we  received  a  reply  revealing  what 
I  felt  was  neither  enthusiasm,  interest, 
or  understanding. 

Apparently  the  military  continues  to 
want  to  handle  the  crisis  of  drug  addic- 
tion in  the  armed  services  in  its  own 
way.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
gone  to  the  pains  of  outlining  to  you 
what  the  military's  concept  of  the  way  to 
handle  the  problem  is. 

I  might  add,  in  the  hearings  com- 
pleted less  than  an  hour  ago.  there  has 
been  a  decided  change  in  the  military 
attitude  since  the  time  I  have  drawn  up 
this  particular  statement,  which  indi- 
cates that  they  are  rapidly  trying  to  as- 
sess and  develop  their  capabilities  in 
order  to  make  a  judgment  of  what  they 
might  be  able  to  do  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  clock  is  nmning  out 
on  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  in  the 
armed  services. 

It  is  no  longer  a  private  concern  of  the 
individual  services  but  a  problem  of  the 
entire  Nation  that,  if  not  controlled,  will 
cause  decades  of  irreparable  damage  to 
our  civilian  society. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Javits  and  myself  and 
other  cosponsors  to  H.R.  6531,  the  Mili- 
tary Draft  bill,  gets  to  a  very  simple, 
basic,  and.  I  believe,  indisputable  point, 
relating  to  the  drug  control  problem  In 
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the  armed  services.  It  is  an  imperative 
first  step  in  my  opinion. 

In  simplest  terms,  it  requires  the  mili- 
tary to  accept  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding appropriate  prevention  and  treat- 
ment services  to  those  persons  whom  it 
accepts  into  the  service  and  who  are  sub- 
sequently found  to  be  dependent  upon 
drugs. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
armed  services  have  the  obligation  to 
identify  such  individuals,  the  obligation 
to  encourage  them  to  seek  out  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  without  fear 
of  criminal  or  administrative  punishment 
for  the  addiction  itself,  and  the  obligation 
to  furnish  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  them  while  they  are  still  in 
the  service. 

It  has  been  said — and  rightly — that  an 
inductee  sent  to  Vietnam  runs  more  risk 
of  becoming  a  casualty  of  heroin  than  of 
the  Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese. 

It  can  also  be  said  with  equal  truth 
that  if  we  allow  the  drug  epidemic  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  among  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam and  then  release  these  addicted  men. 
uncured,  to  return  to  our  civilian  society, 
we  will  simply  be  transferring  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Indochina  war  to  the  streets 
where  we  live  here  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  in  conclu- 
-sion  that  in  the  last  2  calendar  years, 
according  to  evidence  received  this 
morning,  there  have  been  16.000  mem- 
bers of  the  American  military  discharged 
for  drug-related  offenses.  Of  these  16.000. 
11,000  men  received  le.ss  than  honorable 
discharges.  TTiat  means  they  were  not 
eligible  for  Veterans'  Administration 
treatment — if  it  had  been  available. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  there  are 
only  five  drug-treatment  centers  in  the 
Veterans*  Administration  system — na- 
tionwide— and  together  are  only  capable 
of  treating  about  300  patients,  total  at 
any  one  time.  As  a  result,  in  the  last  2 
calendar  years,  we  have  had  11,000  men 
discharged  without  the  capability  of  ever 
receiving  Veterans'  Administration  at- 
tention. We  have  an  additional  5.000  men 
who  have  had  an  honorable  discharge, 
but  few.  if  any,  treatment  facilities  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
in  this  amendment.  It  is  tragic  that  we 
face  the  situation  we  do.  There  is  a  real 
crisis  in  respect  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Hie  United  States  who  are  in  Vietnam 
Jl^th  respect  to  this  matter  of  heroin  ex- 
perimentation and  addiction.  It  would 
appear  to  us  from  the  testimony  we  have 
heard  before  the  Alcoholism  and  Narco- 
tic Subcommittee,  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
He  Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
ranking  minority  member — as  well  as 
the  fact  that  I  have  just  returned  from 
Vietnam — that  the  incursion  of  heroin 
Into  this  situation  is  enormously  '•om- 
plicated  and  may  be  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  It  l.s  time  that  we  have  had  sur- 


veys going  back  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
1969  which  showed  evidence  of  the  in- 
cidence of  drugs  taken  by  servicemen 
In  Vietnam.  But  this  does  not  give  us 
any  idea  of  the  situation  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerns these  addicts  when  the  situation 
reverts  back  to  the  United  States  and 
the  soldiers  are  discharged 

These  men  are  men  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  using  weapons  That  presents  a 
tremendous  threat  of  crime,  quite  apart 
from  the  destruction  of  these  splendid 
young  men  that  is  attributable  to  the  use 
of  these  drugs  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  Armed  Forces  are  just  about 
beginning  to  become  alerted  to  this 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  in  Vietnam  that 
there  has  been  no  real  improvement  in 
terms  of  a  local  "cleaning-up"  of  the 
drugs.  They  ai-e  readily  available  there. 
almost  like  ordinary  merchandise  on  the 
street.  Not  only  are  the  drugs  available, 
but  they  are  also  of  the  highest  purity, 
a  purity  that  would  be  20  times  that 
which  could  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States.  That  translates  Into  greater  need 
by  the  addict  and  the  more  money  the 
addict  would  need  and  which  he  almost 
always  obtains  though  the  commission 
of  violent  and  serious  street  crimes  when 
he  comes  back  and  returns  to  his  com- 
munity. 

Some  conclusion  of  this  problMn  both 
at  home,  in  domestic  terms,  and  inter- 
nationally is  critically  important,  and 
there  must  be  a  quick  conclusion. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  repeat 
in  connection  with  this  debate,  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  having 
our  troops  In  Vietnam  at  this  time,  that 
the  country  must  rebel  violently  against 
the  destruction  of  its  youth,  so  violently 
that  it  could  absolutely  overturn  what- 
ever good,  legitimate  national  policy 
there  might  be. 

It  is  critically  important  that  the  coun- 
try recognize  this  fact. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  HuGHts* 
and  I  divided  the  labor  In  this  matter. 
We  seek  to  avoid  the  deep  consideration 
and  extended  debate  involved  in  whether 
we  could  keep  a  man  in  the  service,  en- 
listed or  draftee,  if  we  could  cure  him  of 
the  habit  against  his  will,  on  the  domes- 
tic side,  and  on  the  international  side, 
whether  we  ought  to  cut  off  aid  simimar- 
ily  or  whether  that  would  be  effective,  let 
alone  whether  it  be  wise.  We  have  tried 
to  get  some  way  to  get  at  the  problem 
without  asking  the  Senate  to  give  its 
judgment  without  adequate  information 
on  a  very  major  basic  problem. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  the  domestic 
field.  I  hope  that  when  my  turn  comes 
the  Senate  will  feel  we  have  done  a  cred- 
itable job  in  the  international  field. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  manager  of  the  bill,  recog- 
nizes the  urgency  of  the  problem  and, 
therefore,  that  justifiable  action  is 
needed.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  could 
pass  a  draft  bill  without  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  we  should  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  make  the  most  progress 
with  this  problem. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
does  that  admirably  for  the  domestic 
pha.<;e  of  the  matter. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  or  so  much  time  there- 
of as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  interest  and  my  sentiments 
about  the  problem  of  this  amendment.  1 
want  to  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  very  fine  attention  to  this 
entire  subject  matter  and  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KER ) ,  a  member  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee,  who  has  worked  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  on  this  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
behalf  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  his  attention  to  the  problem  involved 
and  for  his  very  fine  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address  a 
question  here  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  direct  his  attention  to  page  3  of  his 
amendment,  line  16,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Absolute  medical  confidentiality  shall  be 
preserved  unless  competent  medical  author- 
ity determines  that  such  a  person  is  a  dan- 
ger to  himself  or  to  others. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
refers  to  men  that  are  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  situation  as  to  being,  un- 
fortunately, on  this  habit.  It  would  have 
to  be  communicated,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  commanding  officer  or  to  someone  in 
authority  over  this  person  in  the  chain 
of  command,  or  whatever  terminology  we 
might  use.  because  it  would  have  to  be 
known  with  reference  to  what  to  do  about 
this  person  or  whether  to  send  him  out 
even  in  training  with  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  have  to  in- 
clude some  proviso  or  some  added  sen- 
tence that  states  that  this  confidentiality 
will  not  preclude  information  being 
transmitted  to  those  in  authority  or  in 
command  of  the  units  to  which  the  per- 
son belonged.  That  is  quite  a  problem 
that  I  know  the  Senator  would  recognize. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  jieM  to 
me  I  would  be  happy  to  respond. 

This  aftemocm  in  our  hearings  that 
very  question  was  brought  up  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Kelley  in  rela- 
tion to  confidentiality,  especially  as  It 
concerns  pilots,  members  of  a  nuclear 
team,  active  participants  on  a  nuclear 
submarine  or  something  of  that  nature. 
After  the  discussion  in  the  hearing,  I 
felt  that  under  the  terminology  stated 
in  line  17 — "unless  competent  medical 
authority  determines  that  such  a  person 
is  a  danger  to  himself  or  others" — anyone 
who  had  medical  training,  who  Is  in  any 
of  the  services,  would  determine  that 
such  a  person  would  be  a  danger  to  oth- 
ers, if  not  to  himself,  and  that  the  state- 
ment was  adequately  drawn. 

It  was  not  my  intention  in  drawing  the 
amendment  to  preclude  confidential  in- 
formation being  transmitted  to  a  com- 
manding officer  or  a  suitable  command 
structure  where  danger  was  involved  to 
others  or  to  the  man  himself.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  point  out  that  a  con- 
fidentiality of  medical  records  Is  impor- 
tant in  order  to  get  men  to  report  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

If  they  do  not  receive  this  assurance 
of  confidentiality,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  get  these  people  to  come  in 


for  treatment.  We  were  trying  to  protect 
both  sides  in  drawing  the  amendment. 

If  the  language  is  not  clear  we  should 
make  an  endeavor  here  to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  explana- 
tion is  very  good  but  I  believe  the  lan- 
guage as  now  written  is  so  tightly  drawn 
that  the  average  competent  medical  au- 
thority who  is  already  trained  in  the 
traditions  of  confidentiality  would  be 
quite  hesitant  to  divulge  communications 
to  someone  who  is  in  authority  or  in  the 
chain  of  command.  It  cannot  be  handled 
without  someone  having  authority  over 
this  man  knowing  about  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  believe  the  way  the 
amendment  is  drawn  now.  the  competent 
medical  authority  would  be  required  to 
give  that  information  If  the  man  was  a 
dajiger  to  himself  or  others. 

He  would  have  full  authority  to  make 
that  determination.  The  reason  for  the 
phrase  "competent  medical  authority" 
was  to  put  the  decision  In  the  hands  of 
a  trained  doctor  or  psychiatrist. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Maybe  we  can  get  some 
language  worked  out  on  this  matter. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  describe 
and  implement  a  policy  which  shall  emtxxly 
the  foUowlng  principles  and  guidelines: 

Then,  on  line  16,  the  Senator  uses  the 
word  "absolute"  and  then  on  line  17  the 
word  "shall".  It  seems  to  me  that  shuts 
it  off. 

If  you  have  a  man  in  the  service  being 
treated  by  the  medical  officers  this  mat- 
ter cannot  be  shut  off.  His  absence  from 
meals,  or  formations,  or  squadrons,  or 
whatever  unit  he  belongs  to  would  have 
to  be  explained  in  some  way.  The  word 
"absolute"  and  the  word  "shall"  are  so 
strong.  Perhaps  we  should  change  the 
word  "shall"  to  "should  ". 

I  believe  there  should  be  an  added 
sentence  that  would  Just  state: 

Oonfldentiallty  shall  not  apply  to  his  com- 
manding officer  <w  soneotie  in  the  chain  of 
command. 

We  could  work  it  out  with  proper  terms 
that  way.  These  are  guidelines  and  prin- 
ciples for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
would  be  given  some  leeway  there  to 
work  out  what  we  cannot  do  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  could  work  out  some- 
thing that  complies  with  the  necessary 
operation  of  a  military  organization. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Perhaps  if  we  drop  the 
word  "absolute"  in  line  16  and  change 
"shall"  in  line  17  to  "should"  so  that 
sentence  would  read: 

Medical  confldentlaUty  should  be  pre- 
served   .   .    . 

Would  that  satisfy  the  Senator? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  help.  We 
are  just  experimenting  here. 

Mr.  Woolsey  has  just  handed  me  some 
suggested  language  which  reads: 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  interpreted  to  pro- 
hibit a  commanding  officer  from  receiving 
such  information  if  such  information  would 
be  required  for  the  protection  of  such  per- 
son or  his  unit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Suppose  we  continue  and  ask  these 
gentlemen  to  work  on  some  language 
along  that  line.  We  could  consider  strik- 


ing out  the  word  "absolute"  and  substi- 
tute "should"  for  the  word  "shall". 

I  do  not  believe  that  some  general  lan- 
guage permitting  the  commanding  offi- 
cer from  knowing  would  destroy  the  Sen- 
sMt's  objective. 

£X)es  not  the  Senator  think  that  such 
a  suggestion  is  essentisJ  in  a  military 
organization? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  no  objection  to  working  out  some 
modification  in  another  sentence  which 
would  reach  the  common  purpose  we 
both  have. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Where  in  the  amend- 
ment is  the  question  about  the  alcohol- 
ics? We  have  to  go  over  this  matter  be- 
cause it  is  new  to  us. 

If  I  may  ask  the  Senator  a  question, 
on  page  6,  line  17  it  is  stated: 

(b)  'Drug  dependent  person'  means  a  per- 
son who  is  using  a  controlled  substance  (as 
defined  in  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act)  or  alcohoUc  beverage  and  who 
is  In  a  state  of 

Mr.  HUGHES.  On  what  page  is  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Page  6.  That  takes  In 
the  idea  of  a  drug  dependent.  It  Includes 
an  alcoholic,  as  I  imderstand  the  read- 
ing of  this. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Should  not  ttiat  be 
separated,  or  treated  separately? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  should  be  treated  In 
a  very  similar  or  the  same  fs^hion.  Ad- 
diction to  alcohol  means  a  similar  or  the 
same  treatment  as  one  addicted  to  a 
barbiturate,  or  methadone,  or  heroin. 

As  a  result,  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
because  there  has  been  no  direct  lan- 
guage dealing  wHh  a  person  addicted  to 
alcohol,  is  to  assure  that  tliat  person 
has  the  same  protection  as  those  who  are 
addicted  to  other  chemicals,  because  al- 
cohol is,  as  determined  by  those  In  the 
medical  or  chemical  field,  a  drug,  and 
we  are  dealing  with  that  because  of  its 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  page  6  there  are  a 
number  of  definitions. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready given  the  definition  of  "alcoholic 
b^erage"  In  line  12(a) . 
'  Mr.  HUGHES.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  suppose  the  definitions 
are  taken  from  a  very  high  level  of  coun- 
sel and  advice  and  from  men  competent 
in  the  field 

Mr.  HUGHES.  They  are  taken  from 
authorities  in  the  field  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cine. They  have  characterized  alcohol- 
ism as  an  illness,  as  an  addiction  and, 
as  such,  the  definitions  are  intended  to 
totally  fall  in  line  with  the  bill  passed 
by  the  entire  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  more. 

How  could  one  say  a  drug  dependent 
was  dependent  to  alcoholic  beverages 
when  it  is  two  different  horses  we  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  We  are  talking  about 
different  substances  when  we  talk  about 
alcohol  and  heroin,  but  when  we  talk 
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about  addiction,  there  Is  a  common  prob- 
lem whether  the  addiction  is  to  alcohol 
or  heroin,  the  only  difference  being  the 
group  on  whom  it  has  its  effect  on  the 
service.  The  person  who  is  addicted  to 
alcohol  may  well  be  one  who  has  been  in 
the  service  10  or  15  or  20  or  25  years.  He 
may  well  be  a  colonel  or  a  lieutenant 
colonel  or  a  master  sergeant,  instead  of 
a  drafted  private;  but,  nonetheless,  the 
addiction  to  the  chemical  of  alcohol  Is 
just  as  severe,  Just  as  damaging,  just  as 
devastating  to  the  military  and  the  na- 
tional security.  The  alcoholic  can  be  in- 
volved in  handling  nuclear  weapons  or 
anything  else  Involved  in  the  security 
of  the  coimtry.  Should  we  deprive  such  a 
man  of  the  benefits  that  we  would  give  to 
a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Army  for 
only  6  months  but  who  is  addicted  to 
drugs? 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  trying 
to  make  sure  that  there  may  be  rehabili- 
tation and  the  other  protections  for  those 
who  have  been  in  the  service  of  their 
country  for  many  years,  in  addition  to 
those  who  may  have  served  only  1  year 
or  2  years  or  18  months  and  who  gain 
amnesty,  medical  benefits,  veterans' 
benefits,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  protec- 
tions. So  if  he  is  addicted  to  alcohol,  the 
only  difference  Is  the  difference  of  the 
chemical  and  the  drug. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  see  where  he  ought 
to  be  Included.  I  just  did  not  catch  the 
point  of  the  definition  of  a  drug  depend- 
ent person  as  one  who  was  addicted  to 
alcoholic  beverages 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  yield  further,  I  would 
simply  state  this  takes  a  medical  diag- 
nosis of  a  chronic  alcoholism.  I  am  not 
talking  about  an  occasional  trooper  who 
goes  to  town  and  gets  potted  or  who  goes 
out  on  a  toot  on  a  week-end  pass  and 
gets  drunk  occasionally.  I  am  talking 
about  a  soldier  who  has  probably  been 
in  the  service  for  years,  who  has  pro- 
gressively become  worse,  and  his  drink- 
ing patterns  have  developed  to  the  point 
of  chronic  alcoholism  that  Is  diagnosed 
by  a  physician,  these  people  may  be  in 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  positions  in 
the  service  of  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  Navy 
captain  testify  that  he  was  an  alcoholic 
when  he  was  in  command  of  a  ship  We 
had  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  who  had 
flown  supersonic  Jets  while  he  was  intoxi- 
cated, and  so  on. 

The  very  point  of  this  amendment  is 
to  try  to  see  to  It  that  those  who  are 
addicted  to  alcohol,  who  are  alcoholics 
can  have  the  same  opportunity  for  am- 
nesty, treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
continuity  of  service  as  the  man  who  has 
been  in  the  service  of  his  country  for  a 
year  and  a  half  or  2  years 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object  to  that 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  ought  to 
provide  a  definition  of  an  alcohol  de- 
pendent person  or  a  person  dependent 
on  alcohol  and  then  one  dependent  on 
drugs.  I  have  always  considered  them 
different. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  and  I  are 
discussing  the  age-old  difference  that  has 
existed.  I  suppose,  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  on  the  definition  of  what  is  a  drug, 
as  the  term  is  widely  used. 
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The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  no  objec- 
tion to  some  sort  of  different  description 
as  long  as  the  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
and  the  other  advantages  the  Senator 
has  described  are  protected  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  are  extended  to 
those  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  that  that  prob- 
lem should  have  attention  and  treat- 
ment. I  know  it  is  diflQcult  to  administer 
these  treatments,  but  it  would  satisfy 
me.  so  far  as  our  discussion  here  is 
concerned,  if  we  would  examine  into  this 
closer  £ind  perhaps  get  another  definition 
for  one  who  is  dependent  on  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  more  than  willing 
to  take  a  few  minutes'  time  to  see  if  we 
can  work  one  out  right  here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  weU;  let  us  work 
on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  time  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  have' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  time  la  at  our  mu- 
tual convenience,  it  seems,  so  I  will  yield 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Let  us  write  out  language  we  can 
agree  on.  We  can  do  it  very  quickly 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  call  for  a 
quorum  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  are  about  all  the 
comments  I  have  now.  It  is  a  matter  of 
getting  the  language  into  acceptable 
shape. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  call  for  a 
quorum  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  Without  obJecUon,  it  is  so 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
151  and  amendment  No.  152. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  for  the  leadership  that 
they  have  provided  in  the  field  of  treat- 
ment of  persons  dependent  on  drugs. 
I  think  it  is  particularly  Important 


that  we  give  highest  priority  to  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  by  personnel 
within  the  armed  services. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Viet- 
nam, I  went  to  Danang,  and  while  there 
met  with  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  Harry  F.  Byrd  m,  the 
son  of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  .  His  com- 
manding officer  was  thoughtful  enough 
to  let  him  accompany  me  for  a  part  of  a 
day  touring  the  area,  and  during  the 
course  of  our  discussions,  I  learned  that 
his  duties  in  Vietnam  included  super- 
visory responsibilities  over  imprisoned 
personnel  in  a  brig. 

I  asked  Harry  Byrd  what  the  primary 
offenses  of  the  occupants  of  the  Ma- 
rine brig  were,  and  he  said.  "The  posses- 
sion and  use  of  marihuana."  Before  I  left 
Vietnam,  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
our  commanding  general.  General  West- 
moreland, and  asked  him  about  the  ex- 
tent of  drug  use  in  Vietnam.  He  said  that 
to  his  knowledge  this  was  not  a  very 
serious  or  widespread  problem. 

Certainly  no  one  today  would  say  this 
was  not  a  serious  problem.  Thousands 
of  young  men  have  been  sent  to  Viet- 
nam without  a  drug  problem  .and  have 
come  back  home  with  this  tremendous 
problem — a  problem  so  serious  in  the 
case  of  hard  drug  users  as  to  ruin  their 
own  hves  and  endanger  society  with  their 
criminal  activity  undertaken  to  satisfy 
their  now,  very  costly  habit. 

In  discussions  with  GI's  In  Vietnam. 
I  was  told  that  there  were  a  number  of 
factors  that  brought  on  this  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  the  Senator  from  Illinois  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  asked  a  number  of  the 
GI's  what  brought  this  on,  and  they 
listed: 

The  resistance  that  many  of  them  had 
toward  the  war  itself;  the  boredom  over 
there  of  war — the  fact  that  they  were 
in  duty  posts  out  there  with,  many  times, 
Uttle  to  do  fiuad  time  just  hanging  heavy 
on  their  hands;  and  then,  of  course, 
sometimes  they  were  in  poets  where  there 
was  considerable  danger  involved  and 
use  of  a  drug  proved  to  be  a  method  of 
escape.  But  it  was  actually  the  ready 
availability  of  drugs  and  the  sometimes 
free  distribution  of  them,  many  times 
by  the  Vletcong.  that  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  factor. 

These  young  men,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  therefore  came  into  this  dread- 
ful habit  as  a  result  of  their  service  in 
Vietnam.  I  think,  now  that  we  know  that 
the  problem  is  of  almost  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  certain  areas  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  we  have  a  tremendous  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  take  every  step  neces- 
sary to  help  these  young  men  find  their 
way  out  of  this  habit. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  very  happy  to 
cosponsor  both  this  amendment  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Just  to  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  what 
has  been  said  here,  this  problem  is  some- 
thing   that    is    certainly    fully    demon- 
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strated  now.  It  is  a  growing  problem,  and 
represents  a  real  menace,  not  just  to  our 
Armed  Forces  but  to  aU  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

I  think  there  are  many,  many  places 
where  the  practice  is  just  as  bad  outside 
the  services  as  it  is  within  the  services. 
It  is  really  something  that  comes  from 
the  people  as  a  whole,  although  under 
some  circumstances  life  in  the  service 
might  intensify  it  and  make  it  somewhat 
worse. 

I  believe  more  can  be  done  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  I  strraigly  favor  everything 
along  this  line  that  can  be  worked  out 
and  is  sound.  I  am  familiar  with  and 
have  heard  testimony  at  length  from  the 
conmianding  oflBcer  and  others  at  one  of 
our  fine  Army  installations  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  very  much  impressed 
indeed  with  what  has  been  done  there  by 
gentlemen  who  had  the  initiative  to 
really  tackle  the  problem — I  mean  the 
commanding  ofiQcer  and  his  assistants. 

The  amendment  that  we  have  before 
us  now  places  a  mandate  on  the  services 
to  go  further  in  the  identification  and 
treatment  of  those  who  are  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  to  give  them  this  treatment  be- 
fore they  are  discharged. 

I  know,  however,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  no  more  difficult  field  of  human 
behavior  than  that  here  involved.  There 
is  nothing  worse  than  an  individual  get- 
ting addicted  to  the  use  of  heroin,  for 
example.  It  is  a  powerful  drug,  and  1 
have  observed  a  great  deal  of  its  effects. 
I  was  once  a  district  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and  later  a  judge,  and  have  come  in 
contact  with  a  great  deal  of  humanity. 
As  a  young  man,  I  worked  in  a  drugstore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

So  I  know  this  is  not  just  something  to 
talk  about.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  treat  and  deal  with  that  can 
happen  to  a  human  being.  We  must  go 
as  far  as  we  can.  Our  purpose  Is  not  to 
hamstring  or  inhibit  the  services  but  to 
have  a  system  set  up  whereby  they  will 
have  a  better  chance  and  will  have  the 
responslblhty  to  cope  with  this  problem. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  amendment 
and  commend  these  Senators  for  the 
work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  record  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, because  if  It  is  adopted  it  will  be 
considered  in  conference. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  as  soon  a&  the  Senator  has 
finished  modifying  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment presently  under  discussion. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
tedious  process.  I  may  have  to  go  through 
the  amendment  line  by  line  in  order  to 
go  over  the  modification. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  la  It 
proper  to  substitute  the  amendment  as 
corrected  for  the  one  that  Is  presently 
at  the  desk? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  hadunanlmous  consent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  sutunlt  a  modified 
amendment  to  the  desk  to  replace  the 
one  presently  under  consideration.  It 
meets  all  the  qualifications  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  took  place  between  the  dls- 
tingidshed  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  mjrself . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  send  the  modified 
amendm«it  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  the  amendment  In  order  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Eunendment  as  modified  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  as  modified 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  amendment  as  modified  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Add  a  new  title  at  the  end  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE  IV — IDENTIFICATION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OP  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  DE- 
PENDENT PERSONS  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

"nifDENCS  AKO  prnu-osB 

"Sbc.  401.  Drug  and  aloobol  dependence  Is 
rapidly  Increasing  within  the  Armed  Forces, 
especially  among  draftees.  National  and  In- 
ternational organizations  and  experts  rep- 
resentative of  those  most  knowledgeable  and 
most  experienced  In  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  and  alcohol  dependent 
persons  have  found  that  drug  or  alcohol  de- 
pendence Is  an  Illness  or  disease  which  re- 
quires treatment  through  health  and  re- 
habilitation services. 

"Drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons  com- 
mit a  high  percentage  of  crime  in  order  to 
secure  funds  with  which  to  supply  their 
drug  habits.  Incarceration  and  other  punish- 
ment without  appropriate  treatment  has 
proved  Ineffective  to  deter  drug  and  alcohol 
related  crime  and  to  meet  the  human  need 
of  drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons.  Ef- 
fective and  aruccesaful  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  offer  the  best  poasibUlty 
of  meeting  such  human  needs  and  of  avoid- 
ing a  high  rate  of  recidivism. 

"A  national  effort  to  identify  and  reduce 
the  public  health  problem  of  drug  and  al- 
cohol dependence  in  the  Armed  Voroes 
should  be  made.  Such  an  effort  requires  an 
Immediate,  major  commitment  of  health  and 
social  resources  and  Federal  funds.  It  is  tbe 
purpose  of  this  title  to  mandate  such  a  com- 
mitment. 

"mxMTzncATioK  or  dbuc  dspxnoknt  pnaoNs 
"Sbc.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  ahall 
prescribe  and  implement  procedures  for  Iden- 
tifying drug  and  alcobd  dependent  persons 
at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  their  de- 
pendence. Such  policy  shall  Include  provi- 
sions for — 

"(a)  utUizing  all  practical  available  meth- 
ods to  identify  drug  and  alcohol  dependent 
persons  among  individuals  examined  at 
Armed  Farces  examining  and  entrance  sta- 
tions. Such  persons,  if  drug  or  alcohol  de- 
pendent, shall  be  refused  entrance  into  the 


Armed  Forces  and  shall  be  referred  to  clTlllan 
treatment  facllitiea;  and 

"(b)  utiliaing  all  practical  available  meth- 
ods to  periodically  examine  each  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  determine  If  such  person 
is  a  drug  or  alo(^ol  dependent  person. 

"TRXATMKNT  ENCOTTKAGED 

"Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  implement  a  policy  which  shall 
embody  the  following  principles  and  guide- 
lines: 

"(a)  Drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall 
be  encouraged  to  seek  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation services  for  their  drug  or  alcohol 
dependence  within  the  Armed  Forces  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  dlsdpUnary  or  other 
pumtive  action  based  on  Information  given 
m  seeking  or  receiving  such  assistance.  Medi- 
cal confidentiality  should  be  preserved  unless 
competent  medical  authority  determines  that 
such  a  person  Lb  a  danger  to  himself  or  to 
others.  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  interpreted  to  prohibit  the  informing  of 
the  Commanding  OlBcer  of  such  a  person  of 
the  latter's  condition,  if  such  information 
would  be  required  for  the  protection  of  such 
a  person  or  the  national  security.  No  infor- 
mation divulged  by  such  a  person  in  medical 
confidence  shall  be  admitted  into  evidence  In 
disciplinary  proceedings  against  him  with- 
out his  consent.  When  a  specialized  Job  clas- 
sification or  the  pay  advantages  directly  re- 
lated to  such  classification  has  been  with- 
drawn from  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  has  sought  assistance  for  his  drug  or 
alcohol  dependence  because  medical  au- 
thorities have  determined  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  member's  Job  responsibilities  will 
constitute  a  danger  to  the  member  or  to 
others,  such  classification  and  pay  shall  be 
reinstated  within  the  earliest  possible  time, 
in  light  of  the  member's  Job  responsibility 
and  rehabilitation  progress. 

"(b)  Drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forcta  who 
seek  treatment  and  rehahaitation  services 
for  their  drug  or  aloohd  dependence  within 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  aflbrded  every  op- 
portunlty  to  be  restored  to  useful  military 
service  and  shall  not  be  discharged  from  the 
service  because  of  their  drug  or  alcohol  de- 
pendence unless  they  have  refused  to  accept 
such  appropriate  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  as  shall  be  offered  by  the  Armed 
Forces  or  medical  autborltleB  have  deter- 
mined that  they  have  faUed  to  req>ond  to 
adequate  tretUanent  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, or  If  they  hav«  fulfilled  their  servloe  ob- 
ligations, unless  they  request  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

"(c)  Drug  and  alcohol  dependent  penons 
who  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
are  charged  with  or  have  been  convicted  of 
drug-related  or  alcohol -related  offenses  aiul 
are  being  processed  within  the  military  Jus- 
tice system  shall  be  afforded  every  oppor- 
timity  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serr- 
loes  within  the  Aimed  Forces. 

"scon  or  txxaticxnt  Airs  axHABmrATiOK 
BBVicKS  BsqxnxzB 
"Sac.  404.  The  Secrvtary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  and  implement  a  policy  under 
wliioh  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forea*  who 
is  found  to  be  a  drug  or  alcohol  dependent 
person  ahall  immediately  be  afforded  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  within  the 
Armed  Forces  for  his  dependence.  Such  serv- 
ices shall  be  provided  throxigh  Armed  Forces 
based  treatment  programs  or  through  any 
suitable  drug  dependence  or  alcohol  de- 
pendence treatment  and  rehabUltation  facil- 
ity or  program,  including  but  not  limited 
to  facilities  and  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
under  such  agreements  as  shall  be  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defease  and  consistent 
with  this  title.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  member  who  is  placed 
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In  a  facility  or  program  under  the  authority 
of  the  preoe<llng  sentence  shall  not  be  re- 
leased from  active  duty  until  a  competent 
medical  authority  has  certified  that  such 
member:  (1)  la  rehabilitated.  (2)  has  failed 
to  respond  to  adequate  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation services,  or  (3)  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept such  services,  or,  If  such  member  has 
fulfilled  his  service  obligation,  until  he  re- 
quests to  be  released. 

"REPORT    BY    THE    SECRETAHT    O^    DEFENSE 

"Sbc.  405.  Within  slrty  days  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  present  to  the  Ck>ngresa  a  detailed 
description  of  the  policy  he  has  prescribed 
under  sections  403.  403,  and  404  of  this  title, 
a  detailed  description  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  Implement  such  policy,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  expenditures  necessary  to 
Implement  such  policy,  and  such  other  In- 
formation or  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  406.  As  used  In  this  title: 

"(a)  'Alcoholic  beverage'  includes  alcoholic 
spirits,  liquors,  wines,  beer,  and  every  liquid 
or  fluid,  patented  or  not,  containing  alco- 
holic splrl;ts.  wine  or  beer  which  Is  capable 
of  being  consumed  by  human  beings  and  pro- 
duces Intoxlflcatlon  In  any  form  or  In  any 
degree. 

"(b)  'Drug  dependent  person'  means  a  per- 
son who  Is  using  a  controlled  substance  (as 
defined  in  section  102  of  the  CksntroUed  Sub- 
stances Act)  and  who  Is  in  a  state  of  psychic 
or  physical  dependence,  or  both,  arising  from 
the  use  of  that  substance  on  a  continuous 
basis.  Drug  dependence  is  characterized  by 
behavioral  and  other  responses  which  Include 
a  strong  compulsion  to  take  the  substance 
on  a  continuous  basis  in  order  to  experience 
Its  psychic  effects  or  to  avoid  the  discomfort 
caused  by  its  absence. 

"(c)  'Alcohol  dependent  person'  means  a 
person  who  is  using  an  alcoholic  beverage  and 
who  Is  In  a  state  of  psychic  or  physical 
dependence,  or  both,  arising  from  the  use 
of  that  substance  or  beverage  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  Alcohol  dependence  Is  character- 
ized by  behavioral  and  other  responses  which 
Include  a  strong  compulsion  to  take  the  sub- 
stance on  a  continuous  basis  In  order  to  ex- 
perience Its  psychic  effects  or  to  avoid  the 
discomfort  cauaed  by  Its  absence. 

"(d)  Treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices' means  screening,  diagnosis,  treatment 
(emergency  care  servlcee.  inpatient  services, 
intermediate  care  services,  or  outpatient  serv- 
ices), vocational  training  and  services,  and 
other  rehabilitation  services." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  prtvUege  for  me  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  fMr. 
Hughes)  ,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation, and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  J.avits),  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Amendment  152  to  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act,  to  impose 
upon  the  military  an  affirmative  obhga- 
tion  to  put  a  high  priority  on  solving  the 
problem  of  drugs  and  drug  abuse  within 
the  military. 

This  amendment,  which  is  attached  to 
the  most  basic  military  manpower  bill, 
represents  a  strong  expression  of  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  this 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  the  military  is 
of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  effectively. 

The  amendment  also  is  written,  how- 
ever, with  a  recognition  of  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  which  have  been  begun  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Mehon  Laird,  and 
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the  leaders  of  the  various  military  serv- 
ices, and  provides  for  considerable  flexi- 
bility for  the  military  leaders  who  must 
implement  these  programs  within  each 
of  the  services. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  I  sponsored  a  bill, 
S.  1174,  the  "Veterans  Drug  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,"  to  provide  for  drug  rehabili- 
tation treatment  at  veterans'  facilities 
after  men  have  been  discharged  for  rea- 
sons of  drug  abuse.  Since  these  discharges 
are  defined  as  "less  than  honorable,"  all 
veterans'  benefits  are  denied  the  service- 
raan,  including  his  right  to  get  rehabili- 
tation treatment  at  veterans'  medical  fa- 
cilities. My  bill  would  create  a  narrow 
exception  to  this  policy  to  all  service- 
men to  receive  drug  rehabilitation 
treatment. 

The  philosophy  of  my  biU.  S.  U74.  is 
identical  to  the  philosophy  of  this  im- 
portant amendment  being  introduced  to- 
day. The  philosophy  is  that  the  military 
cannot  just  hide  their  head  in  the  sand 
on  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  in  the 
military  and  blame  other  sources.  Re- 
gardless of  how  a  person  became  ad- 
dicted, the  military  must  join  aU  forces 
in  society  to  deal  as  realistically  as  pos- 
sible with  this  drug  abuse  problem.  Many 
servicemen  become  addicted  to  drugs  in 
the  military,  and  society  pays  the  price 
if  they  are  simply  discharged,  or  other- 
wise just  sent  into  the  mainstream  of 
civilian  society  with  serious  drug  prob- 
lems. We  have  the  facilities  and  the  capa- 
bilities within  our  military  system  to  be- 
gin to  deal  with  these  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems, and  we  must  use  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  this  initiative.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  them  on  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics, and  am  aware  of  the  outstanding 
national  leadership  they  have  both  pro- 
vided on  the  subject  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  rehabilitation.  I  also  am  privileged 
to  serve  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  am  also  aware  of  the 
outstanding  recommendations  of  the 
DOD  Task  Force,  which  studied  this 
problem,  and  of  the  leadership  being  pro- 
vided by  Secretary  Laird  to  solve  the  drug 
abuse  problem  in  the  military.  I  hope  this 
amendment  can  help  all  of  us  work  to- 
gether to  wage  the  war  against  drug 
abuse  that  is  necessary,  and  to  provide 
the  education  and  rehabilitation  efforts 
that  will  enable  the  persons  who  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
to  wage  their  own  war  against  this  tragic 
dilemma. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body,  and 
the  other  body,  to  study  this  problem 
seriously,  and  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on    the    amendment   has    been    yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 


nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon  ».  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGek),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F^lbright),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff).  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  absent  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr.  McGovbrn)  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovbrn),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr! 
Randolph)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  YotTNG)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mtjndt)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Qrhtin),  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ea^leton 

Eastland 

Qlender 


[No.  93  Leg.) 
YEAS— 76 

Ervln 

Fong 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Ourney 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlta 

Jordan,  N.C. 

•Tordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— O 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proicmlre 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tan 

Talmadge 

T')vier 

Welcker 

Williams 
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NOT  VOTING— 24 
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Aiken 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Fannin 

Fulbright 


Grlffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Jackson 

Long 

McGee 

McGovern 


Mondale 

Mundt 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Young 


So  Mr.  Hughes'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    151 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  151  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new    title: 

TITLE  — .  INTERNATIONAL  HEROIN  AND 
NARCOTIC    DRUG    CONTROL 

FINDINGS      AND      DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings  and  declarations: 

(1)  The  elimination  of  Ullclt  traffic  of 
heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  States  Is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  United  States,  but 
efforts  to  curb  Illegal  traffic  have  not  been 
sufficiently  successful  and  the  supply  of 
heroin  and  other  narcoUc  drugs  Into  the 
United  States  continues;   and 

(2)  The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimates  there  are  presently  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  heroin  addicts 
In  the  United  States  whose  heroin  addic- 
tion is  a  major  cause  of  violent  and  serious 
street  crimes  In  America's  cities  because  of 
their  tragic  need  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  for 
their  heroin  addiction;  and 

(3)  Heroin  addiction  among  United  States 
military  forces  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions, and  their  return  to  civilian  society 
as  heroin  users  and  addicts  further  threat- 
ens the  quality  of  life  In  America:  and 

•  4)  The  way  to  halt  the  continued  Illegal 
flow  of  heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs  from 
abroad  and  Into  wherever  our  forces  are 
stationed,  a  problem  of  International  mag- 
nitude. Is  cooperation  among  foreign  na- 
tions and  the  United  States. 

INTESNATIONAL    HEROIN   AND   NARCOTIC  DBUO 
CONT«OL 

Sec.  .  The  President  shall  seek  renewed 
methods  of  International  cooperation  and 
report  to  Congress  vrithln  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
every  ninety  days  thereafter,  on  the  meas- 
ures being  taken  in  concert  with  foreign 
governments  to  control  and  eliminate  the 
production,  processing,  or  traffic  In  heroin 
and  other  narcotic  drugs  which  are  Illegally 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  or  Illegally 
come  into  the  possession  of  United  States 
forces  wherever  they  are  stationed:  specify- 
ing those  countries  who  have  failed  to  initi- 
ate and  enforce  appropriate  measures  to  con- 
trol such  production,  processing,  and  traf- 
fic: advising  how  economic  assistance  fur- 
nished by  the  United  SUtes  shall  (a)  aid 
opium  producing  nations  in  developing  al- 
ternative crops  and  markets  for  such  crops; 
(o>  provide  nev>-  employment  opportunities 
for  those  foreign  nationals  engaged  in  opi- 
um production  who  become  unemployed  as 
the  result  of  the  limitation  or  eradication  of 


opium  production;  (c)  strengthen  the  law 
enforcement  and  regulatory  machinery  of 
countries  seeking  to  control  the  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  heroin  and 
other  narcotic  dangerous  drugs:  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  convene  an  International 
conference  of  representatives  of  all  coun- 
tries Involved  In  International  narcotics  traf- 
fic to  achieve  agreement  and  coordination 
of  Improved  methods  and  procedures  for 
the  control  of  Ullclt  traffic  In  heroin  and 
other  narcotic  drugs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment  No.  151. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  and  I  hope  not  to  take 
all  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  basis  has  now  been 
laid  for  the  need  in  this  measure  of  some 
cognizance  of  the  problem  of  narcotic 
addiction  in  the  Armed  Forces,  both  in 
the  domestic  sense  and  in  the  interna- 
tional sense.  The  pending  amendment 
endeavors  to  deal  with  the  international 
aspect  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment follows  the  same  policy  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  fol- 
lowed in  his  admirable  amendment  that 
has  just  been  included  in  the  bill.  It 
does  not  endeavor  to  run  headlong  into 
the  very  difficult  and  major  problems 
which  are  involved  in  the  international 
control  of  heroin  and  similar  addictive 
narcotics. 

What  it  does  is  to  give  the  President 
a  declaration  by  us  that  we  want  action 
in  terms  of  damming  up  the  flow  and 
requiring  the  President  to  do  four  things: 
First.  Report  to  us  very  promptly  what 
we  should  do  and  are  able  to  do  about 
the  matter  within  30  days  and  then  with- 
in every  90  days  thereafter; 

Second.  Ask  the  President  to  specify 
those  countries  which  are  not  cooperat- 
ing; 

Third.  Ask  the  President  to  tell  us  how 
we  can  use  economic  assistance— such 
as  we  give  to  Turkey,  for  example— in 
this  struggle,  or  any  other  resource  which 
we  want  to  make  available  for  the  pur- 
pose; and 

Fourth.  Asks  him  to  recommend  to 
us  whether  the  United  States  on  its  own 
initiative  ought  to  seek  to  convene  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment does  not  exclude  cutting  off  aid 
or  the  use  of  all  diplomatic,  economic 
and  social  pressure  we  can.  It  does  not 
exclude  action  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  does  not  include  anything  which 
the  most  condign  bill  would  wish  us  to 
do.  But  it  does  not  mandate  It  either. 

As  I  will  describe  in  a  moment,  this 
presents  tremendous  problems  to  us  It 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  not  been  able 
to  act  in  this  field  as  decisively  as  we 
would  all  wish.  However,  the  important 
thing  is  that  we  do  what  we  can  do  with- 
in a  context  which  does  not  inhibit  any- 
thing else  and.  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
promise  more  than  we  can  actually  per- 
form. 


The  amendment  follows,  as  I  say.  the 
same  pattern  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  followed  in  his  similar  amendment. 
What  is  the  situation?  The  situation  is 
that  in  various  areas  of  the  world,  some- 
thing over  2,400  tons  of  opium,  which  Is 
the  basis  of  heroin,  is  being  produced  a 
year. 

The  wildest  estimates  of  the  medical 
needs,   medicinal    opiates   are   probably 
about  1,100  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
other  estimate,  which  is  critical,  is  that 
with  4  or  5  tons  one  can  become  a  tre- 
mendous supplier  of  a  great  part  of  the 
demand,  the  illegal  demand,  on  the  part 
of  narcotic  addicts  in  the  United  States. 
So  it  is  obvious,  as  one  Senator  said  to 
me  a  minute  ago,  that  while  in  a  given 
country  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  such 
growth,  yet,  he  believes  that  if  one  was 
really  to  press  for  it.  3  tons  could  be 
produced  out  of  that  country  overnight. 
OfflciaUy,    it    is    said    that    there    is 
absolutely  none  produced  in  that  coun- 
trj'.  It  is  firmly  stated  and  carried  in  all 
listings  in  the  international  declarations. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe  we 
have  to  give  the  President  a  mandate  as 
to  what  we  want  and  we  have  to  give  him 
complete  flexibility. 

The  illegal  situation  in  the  world  is  as 
follows:  The  production  of  legal  opium  is 
regulated  by  the  National  Narcotic  Con- 
trol Board  through  a  convention  which 
became  internationally  effective  in  1964. 
But  the  provisions  of  this  convention  re- 
late only  to  legal  production.  What  we 
have  been  trying  to  do— and  the  United 
States  has  been  a  leader  in  this — ^is  to 
amend    this    particular    convention   in 
order  to  endeavor  to  get  abreast  of  the 
problem  of  the  illegal  production.  An 
international  convention  has  been  pro- 
posed to  meet  in  1972  for  that  purpose. 
The  question,  of  course,  is  how  do  we 
stop  illegal  production  and  illegal  leak- 
age where  there  is  legal  production   In 
some    countries,    and    they    should    be 
named  because   they  are  outstandingly 
reported— India.  Iran,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Yugoslavia— there  has  been  rela- 
tive success  in  stopping  leakage  on  legal 
production. 

In  the  triangle,  which  is  no-man'a 
land,  of  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Laos, 
there  is  illegal  production  which  is  brand 
new,  because  of  the  demand  which,  ter- 
ribly unhappy  for  us,  has  arisen  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  Turkey,  where  we  give  a  large 
amount  of  aid— the  estimate  is  $100  mil- 
lion in  aid— there  is  a  situation  where 
there  has  been  a  material  cutdown.  This 
is  a  paying  Turkish  crop,  most  tragically. 
There  has  been  a  material  cutdown  in 
the  amount  of  opium  produced.  They 
have  cut  the  production,  allegedly,  by 
one-half  altogether  there.  Our  State  De- 
partment reports  there  has  been  good 
cooperation  from  the  Government  of 
Turkey.  But  the  fact  is  there  has  been 
by  no  means  a  complete  cutoff  and  there 
is  still  created  in  Turkey  a  surplus  of 
approximately  100  tons  which  is  made 
available  for  illegal  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  we  did  cut  off 
aid  to  Turkey.  If  we  became  so  upset 
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with  the  situation  that  we  did  that,  de- 
spite the  fact  we  give  material  aid,  a 
major  problem  is  still  presented  to  us. 
The  allegation  is  made  that  if  we  cut 
off  aid  we  might  materially  increase  il- 
licit opium  production  because  it  would 
become  a  source  of  income  and  they  ap- 
parently are  not  worried  about  heroin 
addiction  in  their  country.  Also  there  are 
the  other  sources  of  illicit  production. 

The  State  legislature  in  my  State  of 
New  York  feels  we  should  buy  up  and 
destroy  the  poppy  crop  of  Turkey.  The 
State  legislature  of  New  York  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  to  do  that  and  offered 
to  pay  a  material  part  of  the  cost,  so 
terribly  damaging  to  our  State  and  the 
crime  situation  related  to  heroin  addic- 
tion, particularly.  But  if  we  did  that,  and 
I  am  all  for  it,  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
some  other  country  similarly  situated, 
as  we  discovered  in  the  Burma -Thai- 
land-Laos triangle,  from  raising  what- 
ever are  the  demands  produced  by  this 
illicit  market. 

So  the  problem  is  a  sticky  one,  but  I 
am  confident  that  international  means 
can  control  it.  International  means  have 
controls  over  problems  such  as  white 
slavery  and  slavery.  It  can  be  done. 

I  raise  these  points  to  show  why  in  our 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  and  I  are  not  endeavor- 
ing to  set  up  a  mandatory  structure 
which  some  would  have  us  do,  because 
wd  do  not  know  which  way  It  would 
cut — whether  it  would  hiurt  or  help. 
But  we  ask  the  President  to  report  and 
name  names  and  make  recommendations 
on  what  is  to  be  done  about  aid  In  this 
respect  and  convening  an  international 
conference.  For  all  those  reasons.  I 
believe  it  is  a  constructive  and  reason- 
able step. 

We  are  stating  our  understanding  of 
the  problem  and  we  are  mandating 
things  be  done  about  it  which  could  be 
very  effective;  and  we  are  not  just 
fanning  the  air  with  some  condign  meas- 
ure which  will  make  fools  of  us  because 
it  cannot  be  effective. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  commend 
both  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  the  introduction 
of  this  amendment.  I  would  merely  like 
to  add  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  say  that 
very  recently  I  participated  In  a  panel 
with  members  of  the  Mexican  Senate. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
the  problem  between  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  Government 
was  gone  into  in  detail.  For  the  benefit 
of  Senators  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Record,  because  I  think  it  is  Important, 
what  the  Mexican  Government  is  doing 
to  stop  illicit  traffic  in  drugs  into  the 
United  States.  It  Illustrates  their  frus- 
tration because,  as  they  put  it: 

We  have  a  lot  ol  Illegal  farmers,  but  It 
takes  a  lot  of  Illegal  buyers  and  the  illegal 
buyers  usually  come  from  the  United  States. 
We  can.  In  our  Agriculture  Department  pay 
Mexican  farmers  10  pesos  to  grow  corn  and 
whatever  the  relationship  may  be  to  a 
completed  crop,  but  when  an  lUegal  Amer- 
ican pays  30  pesos  and  shares  In  the  cost 
of  the  crop  when  It  Is  finished,  It  Is  difficult 
to  compete. 

Between  February  1969  and  March  of 


this  year  this  is  what  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  dcxie. 

Narcotics  destroyed:  17,527  planta- 
tions of  poppies  with  an  area  of  32,209.- 
612  square  meters  and  354  kilograms  of 
seeds  confiscated. 

Marihuana:  3,177  plantations  de- 
stroyed with  sn  area  of  15,343.928  square 
meters.  552  tons  of  dry  marihuana 
burned,  35  tons  of  confiscated  marihuana 
on  hand  and  669  kilograms  of  seed  con- 
fiscated. 

Other  confiscations:  87  kilograms  of 
opium,  10  kilograms  of  morphine,  40  kilo- 
grams of  heroin.  58  kilograms  of  cocaine, 
and  1,800.000  pills. 

Vehicles  detained :  three  airplanes,  two 
ships,  and  22  automobiles. 

For  the  12  preceding  months  the  statis- 
tics were  as  follows : 

Opium:  7.881  plantations  of  poppies 
destroyed  with  an  area  of  16.589,166 
square  meters,  which  included  623.483.643 
plants  and  101.5  kilograms  of  seed. 

Marihuana:  There  were  destroyed  848 
plantations  with  an  area  of  3.328,149 
square  meters,  including  42.140,225  plants 
and  6.283.950  kilograms. 

So  far  in  this  program  that  started 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  they  have  had  1.154  trials. 
4,057  persons  accused  of  which  717  were 
foreigners.  Preliminary  investigations 
have  been  begun  in  1,248  instances  and 
they  have  only  94  preliminary  investiga- 
tions pending. 

With  the  utilization  of  the  help  of  the 
American  Government  and  the  aid  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment with  helicopters,  their  fij-ing  time 
in  1969  on  these  missions  was  693  hours, 
in  which  they  explored  93.426  square 
kilometers.  The  flying  time  in  1970  was 
1.611  hours  in  which  they  explored  315.- 
832  square  kilometers  and  in  1971  up 
until  March  the  flying  time  has  been 
1.305  hours,  exploring  239.875  square 
kilometers. 

The  incineration  of  narcotics  has  been 
as  follows:  Tijuana.  Baja  California,  sis 
of  May  3,  1971 — 7  tons  of  marihuana.  5 
kilograms  of  cocaine.  4  kilograms  of  her- 
oin, and  1.000.000  pills  (pingas).  In  No- 
gales,  Son.  as  of  May  4.  1971,  12  tons  of 
marihuana  were  incinerated.  In  Hermo- 
sillo.  up  until  May  5.  1971.  1.5  tons  of 
marihuana  and  8  kilograms  of  opium 
were  incinerated.  In  Culiacan,  as  of  May 
6,  1971,  4  tons  of  marihuana,  235  grams 
of  opium,  and  195  grams  of  heroin  were 
destroyed. 

I  can  only  say  that  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Mexican  Government 
and  the  U.S.  Government  we  found  this 
program  really  taking  its  toU  on  illicit 
traffic  of  narcotics.  We  know  it  can  work 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  why  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  J.^vits) 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes  ) 
can  be  so  extremely  important  in  rela- 
tionship to  oiu-  cooperation  and  abUity 
to  sit  down  with  other  nations  and  dis- 
cuss this  problem,  and  with  the  aid  and 
assistance  necessary,  dry  up  this  prob- 
lem which  we  know  has  become  such  a 
horrible  situation  with  respect  to  our 
country. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  I  reserve 


the  balance  of  my  time,  if  any  other 
Senator  wishes  to  be  recognized.  I  do  wish 
to  put  some  material  into  the  Record, 
but  I  shall  do  so  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  any  Senator  who  requests  time. 
I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the  author 
at  the  proper  time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska   (Mr.  Hruska). 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
However,  there  is  some  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  its  utility.  I  question  whether 
it  adds  anything  to  a  picture  which  is 
pretty  well  outlined  and  which,  in  my 
judgment,  will  soon  be  executed  in  even 
greater  detail  than  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  outlined  as  being  the 
objective  of  his  amendment. 

It  is  a  subject  and  an  area  in  which 
this  administration  has  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest.  The  processing  last 
October  and  the  enactment  into  the  law 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Control  Act 
is  testimony  to  that  fact.  Those  who 
have  studied  it  and  have  followed  the 
events  that  have  gone  on  between  Octo- 
ber of  last  year  and  the  present  time 
are  aware  of  this. 

In  the  field  of  International  activities, 
much  has  been  done.  This  amendment 
calls  for  the  urging  of  international  con- 
ferences. It  calls  for  a  report  by  the 
President.  It  calls  for  other  things  in 
that  area. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  in  more  recent 
months  two  international  conferences 
have  been  held.  One  very,  very  Important 
and  significant  one  is  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  that  had 
sessions  in  September  of  1970  In  Geneva, 
very  significant  steps  were  taken  at 
that  time. 

There  immediate  action  was  taken  to 
expand  the  research  and  information 
facilities  of  the  United  Nations  drug  con- 
trol bodies,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
them.  The  U.S.  delegation  was  instru- 
mental at  that  Geneva  conference  in 
focusing  new  attention  on  this  general 
subject.  In  particular  it  was  success- 
ful in  getting  a  resolution  adopted  which 
sets  up  a  special  fund  to  work  mainly  for 
opium  production  control. 

I  know  the  major  achievement  of  the 
conference  was  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  fimd  for  drug  abuse  con- 
trol. The  United  States  immediately 
pledged  $2  million  in  that  effort,  and  the 
whole  elaboration  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  a  plan  for  long-term  action 
against  drug  abuse  Involving  the  entire 
United  Nations  system  of  organizations 
was  appropriate. 

This  special  fund  is  contributed  to  by 
the  member  nations,  and  anyone  inter- 
ested can  contribute  to  it.  As  a  result  of 
establishing  the  fund  and  the  attention 
given  to  the  problem  at  Geneva,  we  are 
seeing  a  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  several  United  Nations  narcotic  units. 
The  second  international  conference 
held  was  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
on  the  Protocol  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances held  in  January  1971  In  Vienna, 
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mSw  ^®  ^'^  VTOdMct  of  the  Vienna 
meeting  was  a  protocol  on  world^ 
control  of  psychotropic  substaaS  ?S| 
Vienna  meeting  is  considered  a  sucSl 
m  every  way.  ouw-ess 

The  U.S.  delegaUon  was  headed  by 
Director  IngersoU.  of  the  Bureau  S 
Narcotics  and  DangeroiT  S^s"  He 
made  a  splendid  representation  there 
for  this  country  and  achieved  an  under- 
standijng  of  what  would  be  the  sSstencL 
that  the  protocol  dealt  with.  He  did  thl 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  no  side- 
track nor  would  they  evade,  nor  would 
they  render  inoperaUve,  the  c\bsS^. 
Uom  made  by  the  Drug  ControTS'^f 

J^\  ^as  very  Important.  If  the  thrust 
of  that  protocol  went  in  one  dir^cSS, 
and  missed  the  thrust  of  toe  cSS 
lL°d  T^''  ^re^^^i  of  toe  suSSs" 
StS!  1^'  embraced  in  our  own  D^ 
Control  Act,  much  harm  would  be  donT 

or5L°,S'f '  **^"**  °'  "^  good  coS 
forward  as  a  result  of  toat  action. 

The  work  done  in  Vienna  reDresent.9 

froTTth*"''  '°^*^*^  ^  woSd^d^"! 
trol  of  toese  substances.  The  documait 
as  agreed  upon  will  be  effecSve^^^ 

Satn?o?in"?xK7e"  "^"  "  ^^' 
,'^^'^^^^mG  OFFICER  The  time 
of  toe  Senator  has  expired 

Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
Neb^to"     "^""^  *°  "'^  ^^^'^'^  f^oS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  principle  is  Incor- 
iTC*?  ^.  ^^  ^8  C°^t™l  Act  of  1970 

systemTf^'f^^l^^y  "^^°^  of  the  Se 
in  f^     °'  classlficaUon  being  calledfor 
in  the  protocol  adopted  taVienna 
r^.  ^^"jon  to  this,  toe  Bureau  of  Nar- 
s?it»  ^^  Dangerous  Drugs  and  toe 

^q.s'^S^^^i  iSiS^aSalTo^pI 

gel  'S^ffll  these  facts  so  toat  we  do  not 
IL  toS^tMc  ^'  ^PU'^atlon  does  not 
anse  toat  this  is  a  field  In  which  no 

St  2  ye^^  ^^  "°'  "^  t™e  in  toe 

I  caU  attention  to  toe  fact  that  toere 

^ribS'S"/.^.?^*^  ^  P*^'  ««d  sub^ 
scribed  to  by  Attorney  General  MitcheU 
and  toe  French  Interior  MlSteT  rS- 

lor  our  Joint  law  enforcement  effort 
ST^,.^t  the  Illicit  narcotlcsTra^rS 
ucT  ri°  !^^-  ™s  is  toe  first  Sr^ 
S  L.^°'"'^^  agreement  has  been 
Sf fVS??''^"  ^^  respective  na«om!S 

It  is  a  historic  document  and  It  spells 
out  in  detail  how  toe  two  govemrSS 
^   conduct  joint   InvestlgaOoS^Tx- 

exchange  personnel. 

Anotoer  great  achievement  In  this  field 
was  toe  negotiations  and  agreemSwfto 
Me^co.  In  toat  Instance  toerTwS  a  iS 
working  group,  headed  by  Depu^  aS 

R^dK      *^""*«^P"t.  David  F^aco 

T  S?J^  J-ecently.  In  Mareh  of  this  year 
I  believe,  a  meeting  was  heldlSd^ 
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;?5??sict^rirsuS^^^"  ^-  -'^■ 

thfseir^S?,  J£t  ^-r  - 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield 
nrJ^"  **ANSPIELD.  Some  of  us  had  toe 
V^^%StZ^^f^  the  llto  SSlS! 
united  States  Interparliamentary  Con 
ference  last  week  over  toe^^   Se 

^^VS^'^r^"  themselvTS-  v^' 
Pleased  wito  toe  cooperation  and  thp 

SS^e^n  toeT'  "^^  ^'•^'"°"t  T^^ 
oetween  the  two  governments 

nf  ^'  ^^SKA.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one 

lo  use  aid  in  the  way  of  equipment  toe 
nature  of  which  I  shall  not  m^Son  a? 
^8  point,  and  toey  were  graS  Slto 

rec^it^^^^"^,-  "^^  Senator  is  cor- 
rect it  was  mutually  acceptable  and  1r 

construed    as   harassment,    or    5   not 

toS  hS  m^^?™"^'  °^  adminlsS^aUon 
uiat  has  made  very  extensive  and  in  m^ 

rSi'"'  '"'  '^^""^-  '"°^  ^^Ws  S! 
thl  ^tr  °°*  ^^  time  to  study  too  closely 

S  te^rrito!^'"^^  ^''^P^-  «  «>-««  a  lot 
I  know  toe  motivations  of  toe  senior 
^t^^evT  ""'^  ^°^^  are  toe^'^^y' 
kSd  Sn^hf '"^^^  ^^  ^  "matters  of  tlS 
kind,  and  his  record  stands  as  testimonv 
to  that  conclusion.  I  am  sure  it  woSd  S 
the  same  In  this  sItuaUon   However   I 

uus  bill  toat  I  hope  wlD  follow  tht^ 
amendment  should  be  couchS  to 'su^h 
^J'jy  and  its  language  should  b?r^^e 
effecuve  In  such  a  way  that  It  wUl^l 
Into  consideration  not  only  what  the 
atoinlstration  has  achieved  to  SSN^  to 
the  bipartisan  cooperation  of  boto  Ho^ 

SiU^iSfvif'  ^"^  P*^^«  Of  to?  cSS 
bm  but  also  toe  plans  and  proposals  that 

l^  ^,,P"?f«»  0'  formation  baS^i^n 

X.^.  ^."  "J^"^^'^  ^  theirs 
of  these  two  treaties  and  toe  other  nego- 
tiations had  wlto  otoer  countriw 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 
^^STENNIS.  I  yield  toe  Senator  2 

fh^H^^S^-  ^  °^8ht  say  that  with 
toe  added  personnel  and  the  tremen- 
f^J[  i*^*''"^!^  ^"*^t  in  the  drug  con- 
1  hirStS  ^^u^  ^  Congress,^gSron 
t„?j£^^^1^^^'  supported  and  effec- 

to  in  this  direction.  Again  I  say  that  one 
of  toe  reasons  I  make  mention  of  aU 
these  thmgs  is  that  I  would  not  want 
this  amendment  and  its  adoption  to  be 
construed  as  an  Implication  that  notoine 
or  very  little  has  been  done,  or  thereof 
no   Plans   in   this   direction.   cSi^y 
there  could  be  no  foundation  forX^t 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  aware  of  all  toese  things,  but  lb? 
Ueve  it  Is  well  to  recaTtoem  in  toe 
fashion  I  have  attempted 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  toough  I  really  woSd 
no^need  over  30  seconds  to  mak^my 
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tor  l^^l^i^  ^^^  ^  '*y  that  the  Sena- 
St  ^^  Nebraska  is  100  percent  cor- 
rect, and  I  wish  to  assure  him  that  thf« 
amendment  is  drafted  prSeS^  JS? 
that  contemplaUon.  I  was  not  a  bulTJn 
«n^*  '^°P-  We  did  not  t?y  to  ordS 

ffi  to^  nr^'ir  ^^  ^ttemS  S  siow 
«^t  this  problem,  which  is  now  so  dra- 
matic and  Vivid  to  us.  has  two^d^^T^I 
?nd  to^tf*""  ^""^  the'intorSuSS^'si'i;" 
^e M^L    ^°°™°"  h'^an  decencfwe 

tJ^^^tJli,"  "''Senator  that  this  nat- 
wr  will  be  In  conference  It  win  h*  Z^ 

Uiit^tetJ?"  '^^  ®^^t°'  that  toe 
united  States  is  rather  disappointed  toat 
It  Is  the  only  country  whichh^  nut  im 
any  money  in  tols  sSciaTJSnTThere  £ 
an  extra  area  for  consideration    Ser^ 

are  many  things  like  that  ^*" 

thL^K^ o^  *^^  amendment-and  I  pray 
wiS^ive  ^^^'^i  ^  '^^"^  It  carefX- 
:ScriLp"^ru*deSl?o^^Tan*^S^>/ 
and  I  toink  full  cogni^ce^i5^^"tlken 
of  toe  deep  public  concern  and  rU^ 
Which  has  arisen,  not  oSy^er  Sie  t^aT 
ment  and  rehabilitation  and  5fpw5' 

^rml  is  .  conference  which  did  nM  d^ 
with  heroin.  It  dealt  with  the  s»!c^^ 

__Mr^JAVrrs.  I  rield  the  SenMor  1 

toe  hard  narcotics,  but  toey  arTnth^ 

dangerous  subetanc^.  °^" 

Mr.  President,  en  April  1,  i  addre.sKiwi 

the  efforts™  toe  proieTS'nS 
on^  domesucauy.  but  aS  taSu?n^ 
ally.  I  make  reference  to  toat  at  ^ 
t^e^  ask  unanimous  cor2^\  5Lt^ 
S?iJ^,  ^^  Attorney  General  JoS 
i^J^'.?''*"  '^°'"e  the  Atlanta  PtS 
Appreciation  Dinner  on  May  18  mfb^ 

S2?SSn?^^^«^--^!^e'nt}^tiS 
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There  bong  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Address  by  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attobney 
Oeneral  or  THE  United  States 
A  week  ago  I  spoke  before  the  California 
Peace  Officers  Association,  meeting  in  San 
Francisco.  I  discussed  tiie  danger  of  permit- 
ting violent  mobs  to  rob  the  civil  rights  of 
others,  and  I  applauded  the  Washington,  D.C. 
police  for  their  professional  handling  of  such 
disruption  early  this  month.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
shared  this  approval  of  the  Washington 
police,  and  that  he  supported  the  role  of 
peace  officers  across  the  nation  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  against  the 
Inroads  of  lawless  mobs.  It  was,  in  effect,  a 
"police  appreciation"  speech,  and  I  call  your 
attention  to  it  by  way  of  reaffirming  my  sup- 
port of  the  police  and  their  essential  role 
In  American  society.  As  President  Nixon  has 
said,  "Unless  we  have  not  only  respect  for 
our  laws,  but  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  their  very  best  to  carry  them  out  fairly 
and  equitably,  we  are  not  going  to  survive 
as  a  free  country." 

So  because  I  think  you  know  where  I  stand 
and  where  the  President  stands  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  police  and  their  function,  I  am 
not  going  to  give  another  speech  on  this 
subject  tonight.  Instead  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss a  particular  area  of  enforcement  in 
which  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  have 
parallel  duties — the  control  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

One  of  several  reasons  this  Is  a  mutual 
problem  among  all  Jurisdictions  is  the  rela- 
tionship believed  to  exist  between  drugs  and 
crime.  The  high  cost  of  hard  drugs  creates 
In  the  addict  a  daily  need  for  money  by  any 
possible  means.  In-depth  interviews  of  26 
male  addicts  who  were  treated  in  New  York 
City  Indicated  that  they  had  been  collec- 
tively responsible  for  an  average  of  22  major 
crimes  a  day — somewhat  less  than  one  crime 
per  addict  per  day.  In  sampling  of  men  ad- 
mitted to  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail,  45 
percent  gave  evidence  of  drug  use  Just  be- 
fore arrest.  Other  studies  show  smaller  per- 
centages. More  research  is  needed  on  this 
subject,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
as  we  solve  the  drug  problem,  we  vrtil  also 
solve  an  important  part  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

For  many  years,  efforts  in  this  field  have 
been  under  flre  from  the  "can't  do  it"  people. 
They've  said  you  can't  end  the  narcotics 
evil  by  trying  to  stop  the  narcotics  traffic. 
Some  have  said,  "Let's  legalize  the  posses- 
sion of  drugs  and  provide  them  free  under 
a  doctor's  care."  According  to  this  argument 
the  addicts  won't  have  to  steal  to  get  the 
money  for  dope.  And  by  taking  the  profit 
out  of  the  micit  traffic  the  pushers  would  go 
out  of  business. 

This  is  the  approach  taken  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  in  the  opinion  of  our  observers  It 
Is  proving  to  be  wrong.  Tne  dope  pushers 
have  moved  into  Britain  in  a  big  way,  and 
are  providing  narcotics  to  the  addict  over 
and  above  what  he  receives  through  medical 
care.  And  there  Is  a  tendency  of  pushers  and 
addicts  alike  to  spread  the  disease. 

So  what  I  would  cadi  the  "surrender"  ap- 
proach hasn't  proven  Itaelf.  This  leaves  the 
alternative  of  trying  to  Improve  the  enforce- 
ment approach— Improve  It  to  the  point 
where  we  do  drive  the  drug  peddlers  out  of 
business. 

This  Is  the  approach  that  Richard  Nixon 
took  when  he  became  President  In  1969.  One 
of  his  earliest  steps  was  to  outline  a  lO-polnt 
program  to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  Gov- 
ernment against  this  problem.  His  belief  was 
that  in  past  efforts,  the  Government's  left 
hand  sometimes  didn't  know  what  the  right 
hand  was  doing.  If  we  could  marshal  all  our 
Federal  efforts  in  a  camfMign  coordinated 
with  the  states  and  localities,  we  could  win 
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this  battle.  He  was  oonildent  that  In  this 
field,  as  in  others.  If  America  really  focuses 
its  energies  and  Its  skllU,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem It  can't  solve.  As  distinguished  from  the 
"you  can't  do  It"  attitude.  I  call  this  the 
"can  do"  approach. 

What  President  Nixon  outlined  was.  in 
essence,  a  massive  squeeze  play  on  the  nar- 
cotics problem,  and  this  squeeze  play  has 
been  put  In  motion. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  leading  a  broad  program  of  drug  educa- 
tion, treatment  and  research.  This  Is  being 
spearheaded  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  in  particular 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
The  purpose  Is,  first,  to  educate  all  Amer- 
icans to  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  thus 
help  prevent  the  creation  of  new  addicts: 
second,  to  rehabilitate  exisUng  addicts  and 
return  them  to  useful  lives;  and  third,  to 
learn  more  about  the  causes  of  addiction  and 
the  effects  of  drugs,  so  we  can  Improve  our 
prevention  and  treatment  programs.  I'm 
proud  that  among  the  other  partlcipanu  in 
this  program  are  three  Justice  Department 
agencies— the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
The  Federal  Government's  program  of  drug 
education,  treatment,  and  research  Is  under 
constant  review  and  we  can  expect  new  ini- 
tiatives in  this  area. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  squeeze  play,  we 
have  marshaled  all  enforcement  agencies  in 
a  coordinated  drive.  And  we  are  going  after 
all  our  adversaries — the  foreign  growers  and 
naanufacturers,  the  smugglers  who  cross  our 
borders,  the  organized  crime  distributors 
within  our  country,  the  manufacturers  of 
dangerous  drugs  here  at  home,  and  finally, 
the  pushers  on  our  streets. 

This  Is  the  first  time  the  United  States 
has  brought  to  bear  all  Its  guns  on  this  tar- 
get. And  although  we  have  helped  promote 
narcotics  treaties  before,  this  U  the  first  Ad- 
ministration that  has  made  narcotics  con- 
uol  a  continuing  and  Integral  part  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

The  main  Federal  enforcement  arm  against 
the  dope  traffic  is  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  or  as  we  call  it,  the 
BNDD.  It  Is  responsible  for  fighting  the  nar- 
cotics trade  both  overseas  and  here  at  home. 
Of  course,  when  BNDD  started  to  carrv  out 
President  Nixon's  program  it  encountered  the 
"you  can't  do  that'  people.  They  said  "You'll 
never  get  the  foreign  governments  involved 
to    give    you    any    more    than    Up    service." 
It  so  happens  we  have  a  "can  do"  President, 
and  a   "can  do'"  Department  of  Justice,  and  a 
"can  do"  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  And  starting  with  the  top  officials  of 
the    Department    of    State,    as    well    as    our 
ambassadors  overseas,  our  diplomatic  corps 
has  Joined  in  the  battle.  As  a  result  of  efforts 
by   the   United   States  and   other  countries. 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs    created    a    special    fund    for    antl- 
narcotlcs  programs,  and  the  United  States 
has  led  the  way  in  pledging  $2  million  to  this 
fund.   Laat  February,  under   the   leadership 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  an 
International  treaty  was  signed  In  Vienna  by 
20  nations  to  control  the  traffic  of  dangerous 
drugp. 

Besides  this  International  approach,  we  are 
also  working  directly  with  Individual  coun- 
tries that  are  the  source  of  illicit  drugs 

BNDD  representatives  are  In  Turkey,  the 
present  source  of  most  opdum-tyx>e  narcotics 
coming  into  the  United  States.  They  are 
working  In  cooperation  with  the  Turkish  na- 
tional police  and  federal  narcotics  officers  to 
combat  the  Ullclt  trade.  We  have  kaned  $3 
million  to  Turkey  for  law  enforcpment  and 
other  piu-poses,  and  Turkey  Is  also  applying 
considerable  financial  reeources  of  Its  own. 
The  new  Turkish  premier.  Dr.  Nlhat  Erlm. 
has  publicly  committed  himself  very 
strongly  to  stopping  the  illicit  opium  traffic. 


Less  than  three  weeks  ago  he  promised  the 
international  community  to  bring  <^iun 
producUon  under  strict  control  by  licensing 
the  farmers,  buying  the  entire  annual  crop, 
and  helping  the  farmers  to  convert  to  other 
types  of  crops.  In  the  Turkish  Assembly, 
the  opium  licensing  and  control  bill  was  re- 
cently reported  favorably  out  of  commltte* 
and  now  goes  to  the  whole  assembly  for  con- 
slderaUon.  We're  pleased  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Government.  Tlie  prob- 
lem Isn't  Ucked  yet,  but  Turkey  has  Joined 
us  in  saying,  "can  do!" 

Turning  to  France,  where  the  Ullclt  Turk- 
ish product  has  been  converted  to  heroin 
in  laboratories  around  Marseilles,  we  are 
also  giving  an  answer  to  the  "can't  do  It" 
people.  For  many  months  we  have  developed 
a  cooperaUve  program  with  the  French  au- 
thorities, from  the  Minister  of  the  Intericw 
to  the  national  police.  At  our  urging  the 
French  have  expanded  their  antl-narcotlcs 
force  in  the  Marseilles  and  Paris  areas  from 
18  to  about  100.  They  are  training  all  of  the 
60,000  national  police  In  narcotics  enforce- 
ment, and  BNDD  agents  are  helping  to  In- 
struct them.  Last  February  the  French  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  and  I  signed  an  agree- 
ment enabling  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
two  countries  to  work  together  In  combatting 
the  drug  traffic.  This  is  the  first  such  formal 
agreement  between  two  countries  for  coop- 
eratlon  at  the  working  level. 

What  about  Mexico,  which  Is  a  smaller 
source  of  opium  but  the  principal  source  of 
marihuana?  For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  our 
Department  of  Justice  and  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms have  worked  with  Mexico  In  a  Joint  pro- 
gram, Operation  Cooperation,  to  destroy 
poppy  and  marihuana  production  in  Mexico 
and  Intercept  smugglers.  This  program  has 
the  support  of  the  President  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Mexican  Attorney  General  has  met  with 
me  on  three  occasions  to  further  this  effort. 
The  United  States  has  provided  helicopters 
and  other  equipment  for  hunting  out  and 
destroying  poppy  and  marihuana  production, 
and  they  have  been  used  effectively  by  the 
Mexican  fca-ces.  The  federal  police  have  esub- 
llshed  a  narcotics  unit,  and  many  traffickers 
have  been  arrested — often  on  Information  de- 
veloped Jointly  by  U.S.  and  Mexican  narcotics 
authorities.  Par  from  being  a  fiop,  as  the 
skeptics  predicted.  OperaUon  Cooperation 
has  beccwne  a  model  for  other  nations  In  their 
Joint  anU-narcotlcs  programs. 

The  countries  I  mentioned  are  among  the 
principal  sources  of  Ullclt  drugs  coming  to 
this  country,  but  when  we  choke  off  these 
soiu-ces,  others  wUl  try  to  take  their  places. 
We  are  alert  to  this,  and  wUl  be  ready  for 
them.  MeanwhUe,  two  other  nations  con- 
cerned over  their  own  rising  drug  abuse 
problem — Great  Britain  and  West  Germany- 
are  also  Joining  us  in  applying  pressure  at 
the  drug  sources. 

So  In  the  International  area  we're  making 
clear  headway,  where  very  little  was  done  be- 
fore. To  those  who  said  it  was  impossible  we 
are  answering  with  that  familiar  American 
saying,  "The  difficult  we  do  Immediately; 
the  Impossible  takes  a  lltUe  longer." 

Let's  turn  to  the  next  line  of  defense — 
our  nation's  20.000  miles  of  borders  and 
coastlines.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs  in 
the  Treasury  Department  is  prlmarUy  re- 
sponsible for  this,  and  It  also  has  some  spe- 
cialists assigned  with  our  BNDD  people  over- 
seas. In  Its  border  narcotics  work  It  Is  as- 
sisted by  the  Bureau  of  Immlgnatlon  and 
Naturalization — part  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. To  step  up  the  campaign  against  nar- 
cotics as  outlined  by  President  Nixon,  Cus- 
toms has  greaUy  Increased  Its  force,  Its  train- 
ing, and  Its  knowhow.  It  has  adopted  new 
methods,  such  as  the  training  of  dogs  to  sniff 
out  the  presence  of  drugs  In  luggage  at  peats 
of  entry  or  packages  maUed  Into  the  country. 
Due  to  these  efforts  I  can  announce  tonight 
that  In  the  first  ten  months  of  fiscal  1971— 
up  to  AprU  80 — Customs  seized  nearly  nine 
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times  the  bard  drugs  seized  in  the  same 
period  In  1070,  and  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  marihuana.  In  the  same  periods  of  time 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
seized  three  times  as  much  hard  narcotics 
and  soimewhat  less  t^ian  double  the  amount 
of  marihuana.  Another  part  of  the  Justice 
Department,  the  U.S.  Marshals  Serrlce,  baa 
seized  IV^  mUUon  doUars'  worth  of  nar- 
cotics as  an  incldentaJ  part  of  its  antl-sky- 
Jacklng  program  since  October  1969. 

So  we  are  witnessing  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  you  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
these  dedicated  agencies  and  their  "can 
do"  people — with  a  little  help  from  some 
"can  do"  german  shepherds  and  labrador 
retrievers. 

The  illicit  drugs  that  run  the  gamut  of 
the  first  two  defenses  must  next  get  past  the 
alert  eyes  of  BNDD's  special  agents  In  this 
country,  who  concentrate  on  interstate  dis- 
tribution rings.  In  response  to  President 
Nixon's  program,  the  number  of  agents  has 
been  greatly  Increased  and  new  legislation 
has  given  them  better  tools. 

One  such  tool  Is  the  use  of  court-author- 
ized wiretapping  to  obtain  evidence  against 
organized  crime  figures  dealing  In  narcotics. 
Here  again  the  nay-sayers  have  told  us, 
"You  can't  do  that — Its  unconstitutional." 
But  the  law  provides  for  a  court  order  for 
such  wiretapping — similar  to  the  warrant 
for  a  house  search.  The  Supreme  Court  In- 
dicated this  kind  of  courl-authorlzed  wire- 
tapping is  constitutional.  And  we  are  cer- 
tainly using  it  to  get  evidence  against  those 
who  make  a  living  destroying  the  lives  of 
others  with  dope. 

Because  of  wiretapping  we  have  been  able 
to  make  nimierous  raids  on  blg-tlme  narcot- 
ics rings  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
Impossible.  In  June  1970  wiretapping  evi- 
dence enabled  us  to  conduct  Operation  Eagle, 
in  which  BNDD  made  simultaneous  raids  In 
ten  U.S.  cities  and  broke  up  the  largest  co- 
caine smuggling  ring  ever  uncovered  In  the 
United  States.  So  far,  178  arrests  have  been 
made  in  this  operation.  Many  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  trial,  but  75  have  already 
been  convicted,  and  most  of  these  pleaded 
guilty.  Last  February,  again  using  wiretap 
evidence  In  an  effort  known  as  Operation 
Flanker,  BNDD  made  simultaneous  raids 
which  broke  up  the  largest  heroin  smuggling 
ring  so  far  unearthed  In  the  United  States, 
for  a  total  to  date  of  162  persons  arrested. 
I  can  promise  you  tliat  investigations  are 
under  way  which  wlU  result  In  more  of  the 
same.  And  If  the  organized  criminals  en- 
gaged In  drug  distribution  get  so  they're 
afraid  to  use  the  telephone,  that's  all  the 
better.  Then  they'll  have  to  come  out  In  the 
open,  where  they'll  be  easier  to  catch. 

I  come  now  to  that  aspect  of  enforcement 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
neither  the  manpower  nor  the  grassroots 
organization  to  do  the  Job  right.  I  refer  to 
the  continuing  battle  against  your  local 
neighborhood  dope  pusher — a  battle  equally 
as  important  as  the  others  I  have  described. 
This  should  be  and  Is  the  responsibility  ol 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
But  even  In  this  field,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  assistance,  and  I  woxUd 
like  to  touch  brlefiy  on  some  of  these  aids. 
First,  as  a  result  of  meetings  between  Jus- 
tice Department  and  state  enforcement  of- 
ficials, we  have  agreed  upon  areas  of  separate 
responsibility,  eliminated  areas  of  duplica- 
tion, and  eeUbllshed  modes  of  cooperation. 
So  far.  this  agreement  has  been  signed  by 
28  states.  Including  Georgia. 

Second.  In  cooperation  with  state  experts, 
a  Uniform  ControUed  Subetancee  Act  was 
approved  In  1970  by  the  National  Conference 
ot  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
This  la  a  suggested  model  sUte  law  for  deal- 
ing with  the  narcotics  problem,  and  It  has 
been  adopted  In  Its  eesenUal  form  by  18 
states  and  two  territories.  I  might  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  in  this  dlstln- 
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gulsbed  and  Influential  comptoiy  tbat  the 
Georgia  legislature  has  not  yet  taken  up 
this  suggested  legislation.  Naturally  I  hope 
that  tbe  states  already  operating  under  this 
very  effecUve  legislation  will  soon  be  Joined 
by  tbe  great  state  of  Georgia. 

Third.  BNDD  has  met  with  state  and  local 
autborltles  to  promote  an  improved  concept 
known  as  a  MetropoUtan  Enforcement 
Group.  This  enables  neighboring  commu- 
nities to  share  undercover  personnel  and 
equipment,  and  thus  upgrade  their  effective- 
ness at  mlnimiun  cost.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  three  such  Metropolitan  Enforcement 
Groups  are  operating  in  Georgia— in  Atlanta, 
in  Savannah,  and  in  Chatham  County  as  a 
whole. 

Fourth,  our  BNDD  Is  pursuing  a  vigorous 
training  fH-ogram  in  narcotics  enforcement 
for  state  and  local  peace  officers.  Last  Decem- 
ber our  10-week  National  Training  Institute 
graduated  the  first  class,  consisting  of  34 
officers  from  22  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Armed  Forces.  We  want  these 
classes  to  grow  in  number,  and  we  invite 
representatives  from  those  police  depart- 
ments who  have  not  yet  sent  them.  BNDD  is 
also  sponsoring  drug  education  and  preven- 
tion programs  in  local  communities. 

Fifth,  we  are  giving  financial  support  to 
state  and  local  agencies  for  drug  education, 
rehabUltetlon  and  special  narcotics  police 
units.  Our  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration provided  more  than  $7  mUllon 
for  these  purposes  in  1970  and  about  $12 
mUlion  so  far  in  fiscal  1971.  These  fimds  are 
growing,  and  atre  available  to  states  and  lo- 
caUtles  submitting  a  reasonable  plan  of  ac- 
tion. I  might  add  that  Georgia's  share  grew 
from  $34,000  In  1970  to  nearly  half  a  million 
in  1971. 

Now,  with  all  of  the  Federal,  state  and 
local  efforts  combined,  as  President  Nixon 
outUned  in  his  program,  vro  are  in  a  poeltlon 
to  close  the  trap  on  the  drug  evU.  I  don't 
mean  to  claim  we  can  aciileve  an  immediate 
victory.  As  I  told  you,  the  "impossible"  takes 
a  little  while.  But  I  do  say  that  the  faUure 
of  the  prevloiis  hit-and-miss  approach  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  listen  to  the  "cant  do  It" 
people.  We  have  mounted  tbe  most  effective 
war  on  narcotics  of  any  Administration  in 
the  naUon's  history.  Instead  of  throwing  up 
our  hands,  instead  of  wringing  our  hands,  we 
have  joined  hands  in  a  worldwide  <rfren8ive. 
I  can't  teU  you  taw  long  it  wiU  take,  but 
I  wlU  teU  you  that  if  we  keep  up  tbe  pres- 
sure we  can  crush  the  naroatlcs  traffic. 

Moreover,  as  our  combined  efforts  suc- 
ceed, we  wUl  also  remove  a  slgnlfloant  per- 
centage of  crime.  CooperaUve  work  against 
drugs  at  all  levels  vrtll  help  law  enforcement 
at  all  levels. 

And  finally,  let  me  say  that  words  of  ap- 
preciation to  the  police  forces  of  America 
from  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  all  well 
and  good,  but  we  like  to  think  they  are 
matched  by  deeds.  Tbe  Federal  programs  to 
assist  state  and  local  enforcement  agencies 
m  combating  narcotics  are  the  kind  of  deeds 
I  mean.  They  should  be  understood  as  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  our  confidence  in,  and  appre- 
ciation of,  American  law  enforcement  agen- 
cleo,  including  the  police  of  metropolitan 
Atlanta. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  address,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  deal  with  the  general  sub- 
ject, seeking  to  make  a  report  along  this 
line,  and  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
other  steps  will  be  taken  in  this  field. 
In  fact,  they  are  in  the  process  of  formu- 
lation right  now. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  statement  I  made  on  April  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


I  From  tbe  Concbxssional  Rccord, 

Apr.  1,  1971] 

Solid   and   Heaxteninc   PxocKEsa   in    Com- 

PEERENSIVE     D«t70     ABUSE     PbXVENTION     AND 
CONTHOL 

Mr.  HausKA.  Mr.  President,  the  ravages, 
miseries,  and  catastrophles  wrought  by  tbe 
abuse  of  drugs  and  dangerous  substances  are 
serious  and  widespread  the  nation  over.  They 
constitute  one  of  the  more  grave  and  men- 
acing threats  to  national  health  and  well- 
being. 

Constant  reminders  occur  to  keep  this  fact 
In  the  public  mind.  In  our  educational  in- 
stitutions of  aU  levels,  in  the  armed  services. 
In  youth  groups,  and  so  on.  These  are  the 
areas  most  heavily  affected,  but  the  problem 
pervades  everywhere. 

It  la  a  situation  long  entitled  to  liigh  rank- 
ing priority  among  the  national  concerns. 

Happily,  It  has  reached  such  a  rating  in 
recent  tlm<>s. 

This  Is  revealed  by  tbe  broad,  far-reaching 
efforts  made  to  bring  about  a  totally  new 
climate,  approach,  and  rationale  by  which  In- 
teUlgent  and  vigorous  progress  can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  heartening  and  soUd  pro- 
gress lias  been  made  lately.  Here  is  but  a 
partial  list  of  the  blgtUlghts : 

Creation  and  Implementation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice.  TIUs  was 
brought  about  by  reorganization  plan  of 
President  Johnson  in  1968.  It  combined  in 
the  new  Bureau  the  missions  and  respon- 
slbiUtles  assigned  theretofore  to  two  other 
agencies:  tbe  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of  the 
Treasiuy  Department,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Drug  Abuse  Control  in  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Admlnlatratlon. 

ExceUent  congressional  re^x)nse  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recommended  legislative  pro- 
gram. The  XSomprebenslve  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  was  a  true 
milestone.  It  was  tbe  first  sweeping  revision 
and  up-dating  of  dnig  control  legislation  in 
over  50  years. 

Vigorous  and  unremitting  enforcement  ac- 
tion spearheaded  by  the  leadership  of  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

A  thrust  directed  against  primary  sources 
of  supply  and  distribution — both  d(»neetlc 
and  worldwide.  This  was  achieved  by  way  of 
treaties,  protocols,  and  agreementa  in  tbe  in- 
ternational field.  It  was  also  done  by  way  of 
greatly  stimulated  and  meaningful  coopera- 
tive action  with  State  and  local  authorities 
Strict  accountability  for  legal  purposes  and 
use  by  those  who  Import,  manufacture,  dis- 
tribute or  possess  such  drugs  and  substances 
Conversely,  to  prevent  illicit  traffic  in  them 
as  well. 

Retained  and  improved  interest  and  «n- 
phasls  upon  treatment,  rebabUltatlon,  and 
education  programs.  Title  I  of  the  Compre- 
benaive  Act  of  1970  expanded  the  programs 
in  these  fields  beyond  the  areas  theretofore 
existent.  It  did  tills  by  increasing  tbe  sub- 
stances and  Implication  of  programs  em- 
braced In  the  law  to  all  types  of  people 
affected,  and  by  Increasing  autborlzaitlon  for 
funding.  President  Nixon,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  bin  signing,  specifically  noted  that  the 
measure  was  not  only  a  law  enforcement  bUl, 
but  that  it  also  was  extensively  directed  to 
treatment,  rebabUltatlon,  and  education. 
Further  Impetus  in  tbe  educational  field  was 
provided  by  tbe  later  enactment  of  tbe  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970.  which  provided 
for  the  creation  of  new  drug  education  grant 
programs. 

COMPREHENSIVE    DRUG    ABT78E    PREVENTION    AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1970 

This  act  is  monumental  and  sweeping  In 
Its  scope  and  extent.  It  Is  too  lengthy  bo  at- 
tempt even  summary  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  But  Ita  tlirust  and  significance  can 
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be  perceived  some>what  better  by  reference  to 
aome  of  Ita  salient  features : 

It  estabilAbes  a  modern,  flexible  system  of 
oontrol  under  the  authority  to  r«gulate  In- 
terstate commerce.  Tbe  Attorney  General, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  ad- 
ministratively place  and  move  dangerous 
substances  within  five  schedules  according 
to  potential  harmfulness  and  other  attri- 
butes. Ck>ntrol  decisions  can  be  made  with 
a  minimum  of  administrative  burdens  and 
delays. 

It  creates  a  simple,  efficient  registration 
system  encompassing  all  those  who  are  In 
the  chain  of  manufacture.  Import  and  ex- 
port, and  distribution.  Tight,  effective  con- 
trols over  Imports  and  exports  are  provided. 
Many  safeguards  against  unlawful  diversion 
are  buUt  Into  the  system.  Required  records 
and  reports  are  designed  to  keep  enforcement 
agencies  abreast  of  all  transactions  and  ca- 
pable of  exacting  desired  accountability. 

It  reforms  the  entire  Federal  penalty  struc- 
ture In  a  oianner  which  has  elicited  right- 
fully a  good  deal  of  praise  from  outside  of 
government.  Penalties  are  more  flexible:  they 
are  designed  to  flt  the  offense  and  the  of- 
fender. Courts  now  have  more  leeway  to 
severely  punish  true  criminals  peddling  dope 
for  proflt.  but  can  provide  first  offenders 
with  special  treatment  resulting  In  a  clean 
record  if  they  stay  out  of  trouble  thereafter 

It  provides  improved  enforcement  tools, 
such  as  Increased  powers  of  arrest  and  "no- 
knock"  warrants,  for  Federal  agents. 

It  establishes  a  National  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  which,  under 
Its  able  Chairman,  Raymond  Shafer,  former 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  ts  already  be- 
ginning to  gather  useful  Information  which 
It  will  eventually  provide  to  the  President 
and  Congress. 

It  contains.  In  a  separate  title,  Increased 
funding  and  authority  for  rehabilitation 
programs  relating  to  drug  abuse. 

In  this  act,  we  gave  the  President  what 
he  asked  for  and  the  people  what  they  need- 
ed. Some  of  the  key  provisions,  of  course,  are 
not  effective  until  May  1.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  this  legislation  has  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  reversal  In  the  frightening 
trend  of  drug  abuse  Increase  which  plagued 
the  laeO's  virtually  unchecked. 

Legislation  Is  naturally  not  the  only  an- 
swer. We  have  done  our  part  for  the  present, 
but  what  Is  the  administration  doing?  How 
are  they  usmg  the  tools  and  the  money  we 
have  provided  them?  I  woiild  like  to  de- 
scribe those  achievements  now.  In  but  one 
field — law  enforcement  and  related  efforts. 
Significant  strides  are  being  made  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  rehabilitation  as  well, 
but  this  Senator  will  limit  his  discussion  to 
the  area  of  enforcement  today. 

It  is  In  this  area  that  we  must  hold  the 
line  while  our  long-range  programs  have  an 
opportimlty  to  take  hold.  The  administration 
has  been  doing  more  than  holding  the  line, 
however,  and  I  know  the  positive  steps  i 
am  about  to  describe  will  be  heartening  to 
all  Americans. 

rNTXRNATIONAL    BKrORCKMXNT 

In  this  field  we  See  similar  progress.  Joint 
V3.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs-French  efforts  m  1970  produced  seiz- 
ures of  Illicit  morphine  base  and  heroin  In 
Prance  totaling  893  pounds.  All  of  this  was 
bound  for  the  United  States. 

Throughout  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
during  1970.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  agents  played  a  direct  part  In 
the  arrest  of  74  major  InternatlonaJ  traffick- 
ers. Seized  during  these  arrests  were  one 
morphine  base  conversion  laboratory;  two 
airplanes;  950,000  cash;  3.095  pounds  of 
hashish;  156  pounds  of  heroin;  751  poimds  of 
opium;  and  858  pounds  of  morphine  base. 
The  combined  opium,  morphine  and  heroin 
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seizures  represent  1,100  pounds  of  Illicit 
heroin  that  did  not  make  it  to  the  United 
States. 

I  might  add  that  operations  by  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  now  cover 
the  globe.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  the 
Bureau  will  have  110  employees  stationed 
abroad.  Including  72  agents.  This  Is  2Vi 
Umes  the  number  the  Bureau  had  2  years 
ago. 

DOMZSnC   ENTOaCBIIXNT   OPERATIONS 

Seizures  In  the  domestic  market  by  the 
Bureau  lure  also  up  very  significantly.  During 
1970,  BNDD  agents  seized  these  totals  domes- 
tically: 427  pounds  of  heroin,  an  Increase  of 
206  percent  over  1969;  197  pounds  of  cocaine, 
an  Increase  of  170  percent;  17.402  pounds  of 
marihuana,  an  increase  of  97  percent. 

Also  seized  were  7.2  million  dosage  units 
of  stimulants,  an  increase  of  49  percent;  2.4 
million  dosage  units  of  depressants,  an  In- 
crease of  212  percent;  and  7.1  nUUlon  dosage 
units  of  hallucinogens. 

It  Is  also  significant  to  note  that  the 
amount  of  drugs  removed  per  arrest  by  Fed- 
eral agents  today  is  up  nearly  600  percent 
over  what  it  was  3  years  ago.  And  the  amount 
of  drugs  removed  from  the  Illicit  market  for 
every  Federal  agent  that  Is  available  Is  up 
nearly  200  percent  over  3  years  ago.  This  Is 
all  the  more  remarkable  considering  that  the 
number  of  agents  during  this  period  has  al- 
most doubled. 

The  Bureau  during  1970  also  seized  an  aver- 
age of  one  clandestine  laboratory  a  week. 
Many  of  them  had  sophisticated  industrial 
equipment  capable  of  bootlegging  commer- 
cial quantities  of  Illicit  drugs. 

Another  Indicator  that  this  Increased  en- 
forcement effort  Is  paying  off  Is  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  now  carrying  the  at- 
tack to  the  heart  of  the  enemy.  Each  of  the 
Bureau's  Investigations  Is  aimed  at  the  high- 
est echelons  of  the  criminal  traffic  and  for 
the  first  time  Federal  agents  are  regularly 
and  substantially  neutralizing  major  systems 
both  domestically  and  abroad. 

The  Bureau  has  Identified  and  penetrated 
more  than  lOO  major  International  and 
domestic  Illegal  drug  distribution  systems. 

A  good  example  of  the  major  cases  now 
being  closed  out  by  the  Bureau  is  Its  first 
one  which  was  culminated  June  20  1970  It 
was  called  Operation  Eagle.  It  represented  a 
6-month  Investigation  into  a  major  cocaine 
trafficking  group. 

On  the  weekend  of  June  20,  BNDD  agents 
arrested  more  than  169  persons  In  simulta- 
neous raids  In  nine  cities  and  confiscated  66 
pounds  of  heroin  and  cocaine,  In  addition  to 
the  drugs  removed  during  the  Investigation 
The  majority  of  those  Involved  were  of  Cuban 
nationality  and  many  of  them  have  already 
been  convicted  and  sentenced.  The  arrests 
seriously  crippled  this  group  which  was 
formerly  able  to  deliver  multlkllogram  quan- 
tities of  heroin  and  cocaine  Into  this  country. 
The  second  such  case,  also  6  months  In 
length,  was  recently  closed  out  on  February 
24.  1971.  It  was  called  Operation  Flanker 

More  ambitious  than  Eagle,  this  operation 
was  directed  at  the  upper  echelon  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  the  heroin  traffic  It  In- 
volved seven  eastern  and  mldwestem  cities 
and  to  date  154  of  the  179  suspects  have  been 
arrested. 

Removed  from  the  Illicit  market  In  the 
case  were  71 1.^  pounds  of  heroin,  49.2  pounds 
of  cocaine,  and  250  pounds  of  marihuana- 
representing  a  total  street  value  of  some  $12  8 
million.  Also  seized  were  M3 1.341  cash  78 
guns,  and  35  cars. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  an- 
nounced at  the  time  that  Flanker  was  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  organized  crime  and  It  might 
cause  Its  leaders  to  reassess  its  position  In 
trafficking  narcotics. 

John  E  IngersoU.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  said  that 


Eagle  and  Flanker  are  but  the  beginning  and 
that  more  of  these  Investigations  will  be 
closed  out  In  the  coming  months. 

wiaeTAPPrNG 

A  critical  technique  In  the  Increasing  abil- 
ity of  Federal  agents  to  penetrate  the  upper 
echelons  of  drug  distribution  systems  has 
been  the  iwe  of  wiretapping.  For  example,  12 
court-approved  electronic  surveillances  were 
used  to  obtain  a  large  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence which  made  Operation  Flanker  a  suc- 
cess. 

Authorized  by  title  HI  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
these  wiretaps  had  to  receive  advance  ap- 
proval by  a  Federal  Judge  to  whom  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  Justification  for  the  sur- 
veillance had  to  be  made.  With  careful  ad- 
herence to  the  many  procedural  safeguards 
required  by  the  act  to  protect  Individual 
rights,  agents  have  been  able  to  gather  de- 
tailed Information  on  the  operation  of  dis- 
trlbuuon  rings  which  could  be  ob tamed  in 
no  other  way. 

The  probable  cause  requirements  estab- 
lished in  title  II  of  the  act  are  in  full  con- 
formity with  Supreme  Court  cases  such  as 
Berger  v.  New  York  (388  U.S.  41,  1967)  and 
Katz  v.  United  States  (389  U.S.  347.  1967). 
Unwarranted  invasions  of  privacy,  con- 
demned by  the  Constitution's  fourth  amend- 
ment, are  fully  guarded  against.  At  the  same 
time,  a  tremendgusly  valuable  law  enforce- 
ment tool  has  again  and  again  proved  Its 
worth  in  situations  like  Operation  Flanker 
where  no  other  method  of  getting  at  the 
organized  criminal  Is  avaUable.  I  commend 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  Its  Judicious 
use  of  this  technique,  and  for  the  success 
such  use  has  brought. 

ORGANIZATION  AND    TRAINING 

It  Is  well  to  point  out  that  the  Bureau 
Is  also  helping  local  and  State  poUoe  de- 
partments on  an- extensive  basis.  Last  year 
upward  of  20,000  local  and  State  police  offi- 
cers across  the  country  attended  the  Bureau's 
training  schools  and  seminars.  The  Bureau 
has  been  extremely  active  In  forming  metro- 
politan enforcement  groups— MEG's.  These 
are  specialized  drug  enforcement  groups 
composed  of  officers  from  several  departments 
In  a  given  area  which  are  not  capable  of 
fielding  their  own  units.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  18  of  these  units  and  28  additional 
ones  in  the  formative  stages.  The  Bureau 
not  only  helps  organize  the  units,  but  fur- 
nishes them  technical  assistance,  training 
and  equipment. 

Another  Indicator  of  the  Importance  this 
administration  and  this  Congress  are  giving 
to  this  effort  is  the  fact  that  in  these  diffi- 
cult fiscal  times  the  Bureau's  budget  has 
grown  from  some  914  million  at  its  Inception 
about  3  years  ago  to  about  •42.7  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  1971.  The  President  has  requested  954.9 
million  Tor  fiscal  1972. 

The  bulk  of  this  growth  is  refiected  In 
new  agents  being  recruited.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  Bureau  will  augment  its  present 
agent  force  by  more  than  40  percent  this 
fiscal  year,  bringing  the  number  of  agents 
to  about  1334.  This  Is  even  more  significant 
when  you  compare  it  to  the  former  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  which  expanded  Us 
agent  force  an  average  of  1  percent  per 
year  In  the  early  1960's,  the  beginning  years 
of  the  drug  epidemic  when  the  problem  was 
allowed  to  grow  out  of  control. 

I  believe  our  enforcement  effort  is  bring- 
ing about  the  stalemate — containing  the 
epidemic.  If  you  will — necessary  for  the  forces 
of  education,  research  and  rehabilitation 
to  gear  themselves  up  for  what  will  be  the 
final  solution. 

WORLDWIDE    PROGRESS 

Mr.  President,  let  us  again  turn  to  the  In- 
ternational effort,  more  particularly  the  In- 
tensified program  to  dry  up  the  sources  and 
bring  about  worldwide  controls 
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Director  IngersoU  headed  delegations  to 
two  important  United  Nations  meetings  on 
the  drug  problem.  They  were  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  session  In  Sep- 
tember 1970,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  the  Proto- 
col on  Psychotropic  Substances  in  January 
1971,  In  Vienna,  Austria. 

GENEVA     RESOLUTIONS 

Here  the  U  S.  delegation  was  Instrumental 
in  focusing  new  attention  on  the  matter  of 
illicit  narcotics  trafficking.  In  particular,  the 
delegation  was  successful  In  getting  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  which  sets  up  a  special  fund  to 
work  mainly  for  opium  production  controls. 

The  US  Immediately  pledged  92  million 
to  get  the  fund  going.  The  resolution  calls 
for  the  money  to  be  used  for: 

First.  Immediate  action  to  expand  the  re- 
search and  Information  facilities  of  United 
Nations  drug-control  bodies;  to  plan  and  Im- 
plement programs  of  technical  assistance  in 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  na- 
tional drug-control  administrations  and  en- 
forcement machinery  and  the  training  of 
needed  personnel;  and  to  enlarge  the  capa- 
bilities and  extend  the  operations  of  United 
Nations  drug  control  bodies  and  their  secre- 
tariats. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  fund  for  drug  abuse  control. 

Third.  The  elaboration  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  a  plan  for  long-term  action 
against  drug  abuse  involving  the  entire 
United  Nations  system  of  organizations  as 
appropriate. 

This  special  fund  Is  set  up  so  that  all  mem- 
ber nations  and  anyone  interested  can  con- 
tribute to  It,  As  a  result  of  establishing  the 
fund  and  the  attention  given  to  the  problem 
at  the  Geneva  meeting,  we  are  seeing  a  re- 
newed effort  on  the  part  of  the  U.N.  narcotics 
unit. 

VIENNA      PROTOCOL      ON      PSYCHOTROPIC 
SUBSTANCES 

The  end  product  of  the  Vienna  meeting 
was  a  protocol  on  worldwide  control  of  psy- 
chotropic substances.  The  Vienna  meeting  Is 
considered  a  success  In  every  way.  The  Amer- 
ican delegation  was  able  to  negotiate  crucial 
questions  favorably. 

The  work  done  there  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  worldwide  control  of  these 
substances.  The  document,  as  agreed  uf>on, 
will  be  effective  even  to  control  of  dangerous 
substances  that  may  be  created  in  the  future 
as  well  as  those  now  in  existence. 

The  State  Department,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  now  has  the  responsibility  for  get- 
ting Presidential  approval  and  ratification  by 
this  body  of  the  document. 

In  addition  to  this  U.N.  work,  the  Bureau 
and  the  State  Department  are  also  working 
closely  with  other  international  groups,  such 
as  NATO  and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, in  seeking  effective  worldwide  controls 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

rRANCO-AMERICAN    BILATERAL  AGREEMENT 

Another  International  milestone  was 
reached  recently  In  Paris  when  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  and  French  Interior  Minister 
Raymond  Marcellin  signed  a  protocol  of 
agreement  for  our  joint  law  enforcement  ef- 
fort aimed  at  the  illicit  narcotics  traffic  as  It 
applies  to  France. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  historic  document. 
It  is  the  first  written  law  enforcement  agree- 
ment of  this  kind  between  two  nations.  Per- 
haps It  is  more  significant  because  of  the 
fact  that  It  symbolizes  the  commitment  of 
two  countries  to  rid  themselves,  and  the 
world,  of  this  menace. 

The  agreement  spells  out  In  detail  how 
the  two  governments  wlU  conduct  Joint  in- 
vestigations, exchange  Intelligence,  pool  re- 
sources, and  exchange  personnel. 

The  pact  is  the  product  of  the  Franco- 
American      Intergovernmental      Committee, 


ccmpcsed  of  top  French  police  officials  and 
U.S.  officials,  which  meets  quarterly. 

As  in  other  countries,  negotiations  with 
the  French  have  been  as  high  as  the  cabinet 
level  and  have  resulted  In  a  greatly  expanded 
American-French  effort.  As  it  gets  into  high 
gear,  it  is  bound  to  have  dynamic  Impact  on 
the  Illicit  conversion  of  herion  and  traffick- 
ing In  France. 

MXXICAN-AMKRICAN   NKCOTIATIONS 

Our  Joint  efforts  In  another  key  country, 
Mexico,  are  also  producing  striking  results. 
Here  again,  negotiations  have  been  at  the 
highest  level. 

A  Joint  working  group,  headed  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Richard  O.  Klelndlenst 
and  his  Mexican  counterpart,  David  Franco 
Rodriguez,  has  Just  concluded  a  meeting  In 
Mexico  City.  This  was  followed  by  the  third 
meeting  between  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
and  Mexico's  Attorney  General,  Julio  San- 
chez Vargas,  here  in  Washington  on  March 
29.  only  3  days  ago.  At  this  session  the  Attor- 
neys General  approved  the  most  recent  re- 
port of  the  Joint  working  group,  which  is  de- 
signed to  Improve  still  further  the  excellent 
cooperation  now  existing  between  Mexico 
and  America  on  drug  control  efforts. 

The  Mexican  Government  Is  progressing 
vigorously  In  Its  program  to  destroy  Illegal 
crops  of  opium  and  marihuana,  expanding 
it  from  an  initial  three  States  to  13.  The 
United  States,  to  aid  this  effort,  has  granted 
the  country  a  91  million  loan  wh  ch  In- 
cluded five  helicopters  and  three  light  air- 
planes to  use  in  the  search  and  destroy  pro- 
gram. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  foregoing 
accomplishments  are  truly  significant  and 
heartening.  They  deserve  our  admiration  and 
gratitude.  We  must  continue  to  support 
these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  the  Justice  Department  in  par- 
ticular. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
Federal  efforts  alone  can  never  turn  the 
tide  against  drug  abuse.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  law  enforcement  at  the  national  level 
must  be  directed  at  the  higher  echelons  of 
organized  crime,  at  Illicit  importation  and 
expHDrtatlon,  and  at  international  traffic. 
Negotiations  with  foreign  governments  must 
also  be  at  the  Federal  level.  The  same  Is 
true  In  the  equally  vital  areas  of  education 
and  rehabilitation.  The  Federal  Government 
can  provide  money,  guidance,  training,  and 
other  forms  of  technical  assistance. 

But  it  is  ultimately  up  to  State  and  local 
governments,  and  to  the  public,  to  strike  the 
death  blow  against  drug  abuse  Theirs  Is  the 
primary  responsibility. 

Illicit  drugs  are  peddled  at  every  level  of 
society  by  various  criminal  elements.  Local 
governments  must  hold  up  their  end  In  the 
Federal-State  law  enforcement  partnership 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  initiative  created 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  other  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies.  They  must  re- 
ceive Increased  public  support  in  their  local 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems  In  their 
towns  and  cities  to  which  only  they  can 
respond.  We  in  Washington  must  give  them 
all  the  help  and  encouragement  they  need, 
but  they  must  do  this  vital  Job  at  their  own 
levels.  I  believe  they  wUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  copies  of  Justice  Department  press  re- 
leases describing  In  detaU  "Operation  Flank- 
er" and  the  Franco-American  Bilateral  Agree- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material  wus 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Operation  Plankkr" 
Federal  narcotics  agents  arrested  54  per- 
sons In  four  different  cities  last  night  and 
early  today  in  the  largest  Federal  crackdown 
on  narcotics  distribution  by  organized  crime. 


Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  an- 
nounced that  more  than  200  special  agents 
of  the  U.S.  Bvu-eau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  participated  In  simultaneous 
raids  in  New  York  City,  Hartford,  Chicago, 
and  New  Orleans. 

Sixty-four  other  defendants  were  arrested 
previously  in  PhUadelphla,  Detroit  and 
Baltimore  in  connection  with  the  Investlea- 
tlon. 

The  arrests  climaxed  a  six-month  Intensive 
Investigation  in  which  a  total  of  74  V4 
pounds  of  heroin,  49.2  pounds  of  cocaine,  260 
pounds  of  marihuana  were  removed  from  the 
Illicit  market,  representing  a  total  street 
value  of  some  912.8  million. 

Total  seizures  other  than  drugs:  9431341 
cash,  78  guns,  and  35  cars. 

Seized  in  the  raids  early  today  and  last 
night  were:  New  York:  one  gun  and  two 
cars;  Chicago :  ten  pounds  of  heroin,  1 1  guns, 
and  982,000  cash;  New  Orleans:  one  ounce 
of  cocaine  and  one  fourth  pound  of  heroin 
and  two  guns. 

A  total  of  175  defendants  were  named  In 
complaints  and  warrants  In  the  seven  cltlee. 
Thirty-three  svispects  are  still  being  sought. 
There  were  20  arrests  in  New  York;  14 
In  Chicago;  3  In  Hartford;  and  17  In  New 
Orleans  last  night  and  this  mormng. 

The  three  earlier  phases  of  the  investiga- 
tion were  closed  out  by  BNDD  agents  on 
October  21,  1970,  In  Detroit;  on  November 
18,  1970,  In  Baltimore;  and  on  December  11 
and  22  In  PhUadelphla. 

In  the  Detroit  case,  31  suspects  were  ar- 
rested and  agents  seized  13  pounds  of  heroin; 
22  pounds  of  cocaine;  256  pounds  of  mari- 
huana; nine  vehicles;  44  weapons;  and  9300  - 
000  in  cash. 

In  the  Baltimore  case,  21  suspects  were 
arrested  and  agents  seized  912,000  in  cash. 

In  the  Philadelphia  case,  13  suspects  were 
arrested  and  agents  seized  three  pounds  ol 
cocaine,  one-half  pound  of  heroin,  four  cars, 
one  gun  and  910,186  cash. 

Mr.  MltcheU  said  the  investigation,  code- 
named  "Operation  Flanker,"  was  aimed  at 
top  echelons  of  organized  crime  narcotic  ac- 
tivity In  the  eastern  and  mldwestern  parts 
of  the  country. 

He  said  the  arrests  Included  not  only 
"wholesalers,"  but  key  figures  who  direct  the 
Importation  and  distribution  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  operation  was  heroin- 
oriented,  compared  with  another  lengthy 
investigation  closed  out  last  June  by  BNDD. 
CaUed  Operation  Eagle,  that  Investigation 
disrupted  a  major  cocaine  smuggling  group. 
More  than  160  persons  were  arrested  in  ten 
major  cities  in  that  Investigation. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  two  operations  "are 
a  warning  to  the  criminal  element  in  drug 
trafficking  that  we  will  not  let  up." 

"ThU  administration  will  live  up  to  lu 
commitment  to  vigorously  pursue  and  prose- 
cute those  who  reap  profit  In  this  criminal 
enterprise,"  Mr.  Mitchell  said. 

John  E.  IngersoU,  BNDD  director,  said  the 
operation  should  seriously  disrupt  the  flow 
of  heroin  In  the  seven  cities. 

Mr.  IngersoU  said  a  BNDD  agent  actually 
penetrated  an  cxganlzed  crime  unit  In  New 
York  and  became  accepted  as  a  member. 

Information  gained  by  this  agent,  he 
added,  led  to  numerous  other  cases  involving 
non-narcotic  related  crimes  such  as  high- 
Jacking  and  counterfeiting. 

A  large  portion  of  the  evidence  obtained 
by  the  agents  came  through  court-approved 
electronic  surveillances.  A  total  of  12  wire- 
taps were  authorized  In  the  Investigation. 
■We  woiUd  definitely  have  been  unable  to 
trace  the  distribution  of  narcotics  without 
this  assistance,"  Mr.  IngersoU  said. 

Mr.  IngersoU  said  most  of  the  defendants 
were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  violate  or 
actual  violation  of  Federal  laws  prohibiting 
possession,  transportation  or  sale  of  heroin 
or  cocaine. 
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FEAMCO-AMERICAN    Bn^ATE&AL    ACRKEMKNT 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitcbell  read 
the  following  statement  during  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  between  France  and  the 
United  States  to  formalize  their  activities  In 
the  fight  against  International  trafficking  In 
drugs. 

Uy  good  friend.  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Marcellln,  and  other  distinguished  officials 
and  guests  of  Prance  and  the  United  States: 

Our  action  today  in  signing  this  agreement 
Is  another  noble  chapter  in  the  history  of 
comradeship   between   our   two   countries. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  we  first 
fought  together  to  achieve  liberty  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  this  century  we  have  twice  been  com- 
rades in  arms  to  preserve  liberty  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  throughout  this  world 

Today  our  two  nations  are,  in  a  sense, 
striking  another  blow  for  liberty. 

The  enemy  we  face  destroys  men's  liberty 
and  makes  them  slaves  of  a  drug  habit. 

Prenchn>en  and  Americans  have  conquered 
tyrants  together,  and  together  we  can  put 
an  end  to  this  growing  tyranny  of  drugs. 

For  many  years,  both  of  our  countries 
have  been  attacking  the  narcotics  traffic 
together. 

We  have  Joined  other  nations  in  getting 
the  United  Nations  to  establish  a  special 
fund  to  fight  drug  abuse.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  United  States  has  pledged 
•2  million  to  this  fund  this  year. 

France  and  the  United  States  played  lead- 
ing roles  during  the  recent  conference  on 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
that  ended  in  Vienna  last  Sunday.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
representatives  here  was  Dr.  Jean  Mablleau 
of  France,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Important 
Control  Measures  Committee. 

And,  of  course.  French  and  American  law 
enforcement  authorities  have  been  cooperat- 
ing closely  In  striking  at  international  drug 
traffickers.  Much  progress  has  been  made  In 
arrests  and  seizures  in  both  countries. 

Today  we  are  formalizing  and  extending 
this  effort  through  this  agreement. 

Other  international  ag^reements  have  con- 
trolled the  legitimate  production  of  drugs 
and  outlawed  all  other  production.  But  some- 
thing Important  was  missing. 

This  agreement  provides  for  cooperation 
between  our  nations  in  drug  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  next  great  step  Is  for  other  countries 
concerned  with  the  drug  traffic  to  Join  In 
formal  agreements  for  police  cooperation  In 
this  field. 

If  America  and  France  dedicate  themselves 
to  rigid  enforcement  of  this  agreement.  .  .  . 

And  if  our  cooperation  can  light  the  way 
for  other  nations  to  make  and  enforce  similar 
agreements.  .  .  . 

Then  I  predict  that  the  tyranny  of  nar- 
cotics can  be  encircled  and  overthrown. 

The  Implementation  of  this  agreements  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Police  Judl- 
clalre  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

I  am  proud  that  In  this  crusade,  as  In 
others  of  the  past,  the  banners  of  America 
and  France  are  flying  together  In  the  van- 
guard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  brief  minutes.  I  shall  take  just 
2  minutes  to  cover  a  point  or  two,  and 
then  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment 
some  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  this  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  military  service,  and  I  have  al- 
ready related  work  that  has  been  done. 
I  have  understood  that,  our  soldiers  being 
around  the  world,  we  have  got  to  have 
some  kind  of  international  program  also. 


So  I  was  Interested,  first,  in  the  Hughes 
amendment,  hoping  that  it  would  pass 
and  get  a  favor sible  reception  in  the  con- 
ference. 

I  was  interested  in  this  one  also  from 
the  international  standpoint.  I  do  not 
know,  frankly,  how  this  would  fare  in  the 
conference.  The  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, it  seems  to  me,  would  have  pri- 
mary jurisdlcticwi  here. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile,  though,  to 
let  both  amendments  go  on  to  confer- 
ence, if  they  can  be  generally  approved, 
and  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  with  them 
there. 

I  direct  my  thoughts,  now,  to  page  2 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  On  line  23,  after  requiring 
that  the  President  shall  report  within 
30  days,  he  provides  here  "every  90  days 
thereafter."  It  seems  to  be  as  though  he 
might  well  modify  that  to  "every  6 
months  tliereafter,"  because  every  90 
days  would  be  very  frequent. 

Also,  on  page  3,  lines  5  and  6,  it  says, 
"advising  how  economic  assistance  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  shall  (a)  aid 
opium-producing  nations  in  developing 
alternative  crops."  Should  that  not  be 
modified  to  read  "may"  aid  opium-pro- 
ducing nations? 

Then,  on  line  8:  "<b>  provide  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  those  foreign 
nationals  engaged  in  opium  production." 
It  seems  to  me  that  might  well  be 
changed  to  "help  provide  new  employ- 
ment opportunities."  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  more  in  keeping.  We  carmot 
call  on  the  President  to  furnish  all  this, 
as  to  how  this  should  be  done. 

Then  on  line  11.  after  "ic»"  add  the 
word  "help"  before  "strengthen  the  law 
enforcement  and  regulatory  machinerj'." 
I  believe  the  language  'help  strengthen  ' 
would  be  helpful  there. 

On  lines  14  and  15  'and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  convene  an  interna- 
tional conference" — I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  object  to  the  suggestion  that  he 
strike  "the  United  States  to  convene'" 
and  just  say  'make  recommendations 
regarding  the  need  for  an  international 
conference."  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  a  little  more  politics,  perhaps, 
with  the  President  having  to  make  a  re- 
port that  other  nations  are  going  to 
read. 

I  suggest,  if  the  Senator  can,  that 
he  modify  his  amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  modified  in  accord  with  the  state- 
ment Just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modifications  as  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment 
is  so  modified 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does 
anyone  else  wish  to  be  yielded  time 
from  the  time  that  I  control? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  take 
30  seconds  to  put  into  the  Record  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  world  opium  situa- 
tion and  a  brief  summary  relating  to 
international  cooperation  to  control  the 
illegal  heroin  traffic  prepared  by  the  Bu- 


reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
Department  of  Justice,  and  submit  it  to 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics,  December  2,  1970; 
and  also  the  memorial  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, dated  May  17,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  World  Opium  SrruAxiON 
(Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous  Drugs,   Department    of   Justice) 

INTBODTJCTION 

Abuse  of  opium-based  drugs  has  been  on 
the  rise  in  the  postwar  period  despite  Inter- 
national efforts  to  suppress  it.  The  present 
system  of  International  controls  Is  embodied 
in  the  1961  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  adopted  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices. By  the  time  the  Convention  was 
adopted,  the  controls  over  opium — once  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  state  export 
organizations  and  the  pharmaceutical 
firms — had  proved  on  the  whole  to  be  quite 
effective.  One  of  the  main  control  problems, 
continues  to  be  the  preventing  of  the  diver- 
sion of  farm  production  directly  Into  the  il- 
licit traffic. 

In  order  to  reduce  leakage  from  the  farm, 
the  Single  Convention  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  opium  monopolies  which 
are  to  designate  areas  for  legal  poppy  culti- 
vation and  license  Individual  farmers  to  grow 
the  crop.  The  Convention  also  permits  ex- 
ports only  by  those  countries  which  legally 
exported  It  In  the  period  prior  to  1961:  Tur- 
key, Bulgaria,  India,  Iran,  the  USSR.  Greece, 
and  Yugoslavia.  To  oversee  compliance  with 
Its  provisions,  the  Convention  established 
the  International  Narcotics  Control  Board; 
however,  the  INCB  has  no  enforcement 
powers. 

Notwithstanding  the  Convention's  provi- 
sions, UUclt  production  has  continued  to 
flourish  for  many  reasons  beyond  the  lack 
of  enforcement  authority  of  the  INCB.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Inherently  difficult  task  of  ad- 
ministering crop  control,  the  responsible  fac- 
tors Include  the  persistence  of  consumer  de- 
mand and  the  limitations  on  the  ability  of 
enforcement  authorities  to  deal  with  illicit 
traders.  Given  the  present  scale  of  opium- 
based  drug  abuse  It  is  unlikely  to  be  lastingly 
suppressed  without  greater  international 
cooperation  in  treatment  and  enforcement 
programs  as  well  as  In  attempts  to  control 
production  directly.  In  any  case,  prog^ees  will 
not  be  easy,  because  opium  production  and 
consumption  reflect  larger  problems  of  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  developments. 

This  report  attempts  first  to  estimate  the 
scale  of  world  opium  production  and  con- 
sumption and  to  describe  the  patterns  of 
Illicit  trade  and  Its  organization  at  the  whole- 
sale level.  Second,  it  traces  the  history  of 
the  major  changes  In  the  opium  market  In 
the  postwar  period.  Finally,  the  report  dis- 
cusses the  problems  Involved  In  controlling 
Illicit  production,  consumption,  and  trade  In 
opium  and  Its  derivative  products. 

THE    PRODUCTION.    CONSUMPTION,    AND    TRADING 
or    OPIUM    AND    ITS    DERIVATIVES 

Sources  and  vjtes  of  opium  and  opiates 

Opium  Is  produced  from  several  viwletles 
of  the  poppy  plant.  Papaver  somniferum. 
This  annual  plant  rises  three  to  four  feet  on 
a  thin  main  stalk  and  produces  several  blos- 
soms and  pod-Uke  structures,  about  the  size 
of  an  egg  Planted  mostly  as  a  fall  crop  but 
sometimes  also  as  a  spring  crop,  it  requires 
In'enslve  cultivation  and  much  harvesting 
labor.  About  two  weeks  after  the  blossoms 
fall  the  pods  are  lanced  by  hand  and  the 
white  latex-llke  raw  opium  oozes  out  and 
coagulates.  It  Is  then  collected  by  scraping 
the  gum   from  the  pod.  Upon   further  ex- 
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posure,  the  gum  turns  brown  and  hardens 
into  a  brick-like  form.  The  chief  active 
chemical  principle  of  opium  la  the  alkaloid 
morphine,  the  sole  source  of  the  drug's  si- 
multaneously analgesic,  narcotic,  and  addic- 
tive projjerties. 

In  Its  pure  state,  opium  may  be  eaten, 
smoked,  or  drunk  In  {xstions.  Eating  and 
smoking  are  the  predominate  forms  of  con- 
sumption. Opium  has  a  long  tradition  in 
folk  medicine,  and  addiction  to  it  is  to  some 
extent  associated  with  the  alleviation  of 
physical  pain  In  settings  of  poverty  and  low 
standards  of  public  health.  The  habitual  use 
of  opium  for  nonmedlcinal  purposes  also 
refiects  longstanding  customs  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Only  relatively  small  amounts 
appear  to  be  consumed  by  people  reacting 
to  stress  In  settings  of  rapid  social  change  and 
conflicts  between  traditional  and  modern 
values. 

In  modem  medldne  the  use  of  raw  opium 
has  been  long  superseded  by  its  easily  dis- 
tilled derivatives  (opiates)  in  which  the  mor- 
phine content  Is  Isolated.  Most  morphine  Is 
still  produced  from  raw  opium,  but  increas- 
ingly It  is  t>elng  derived  from  the  Industrial 
processing  of  poppy  straw  (pods  and  upper 
parts  of  stalks ) .  liils  yields  no  opium  and 
results  In  the  direct  production  of  morphine. 
The  use  of  morphine  as  an  analgesic  has 
fallen  off  especially  since  World  War  II  In 
favor  of  synthetic  substitutes,  but  the  fur- 
ther processing  of  morphine  into  codeine, 
the  major  antitussive  In  modern  medicine, 
has  been  on  the  rise  While  addiction  to 
morphine  Is  now  a  serious  problem  In  only  a 
few  countries,  heroin  addiction  has  spread 
to  many.  Heroin  is  a  semisynthetic  deriva- 
tive of  morphine  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acetic  anhydride  or  acetylchlorlde  on  mor- 
phine. Now  generally  regarded  as  having  no 
unique  medical  value,  heroin  Is  outlawed  in 
moet  countries.  For  the  most  part  It  Is  now 
produced  in  small,  crude  clandestine  labora- 
tories. 

In  morphine  the  effects  of  opium  are  mul- 
tiplied several  times  and  In  heroin  they  are 
even  more  intensified,  particularly  when  the 
substances  are  taken  by  Injection,  Euphoria 
and  Indifference  to  i>aln  and  distress  are 
heightened  as  are  the  after-effects  and  ad- 
dictive craving.  Although  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  p>opulatlons  consuming  opium  ma} 
be  classifled  as  users  rather  than  addicts,  in 
those  consuming  morphine  and  herodn  ad- 
diction is  the  general  rule.  Addiction  to 
heroin  especially  can  be  associated  with  so- 
cieties undergoing  rapid  social  change  and 
with  attendant  conflicts  between  traditional 
and  modern  values  In  contrast  to  opium 
consumption,  heroin  consumption  Is  essen- 
tially an  urban  phenomenon  restricted  most- 
ly to  people  under  40  years  of  age 

Zone  0/  production 

TTie  location  and  extent  of  opium  poppy 
cultivation  are  profoundly  Influenced  by  fac- 
tors of  climate,  terrain,  and  economics.  While 
the  opium  poppy  can  be  grown  In  a  variety 
of  soils,  it  dislikes  heavy,  clayey,  or  sandy 
soils.  The  plant  thrives  in  warm  but  not 
humid  climates.  It  requires  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  water  before  and  during  the 
growth  cycle  to  Insure  profitable  yields,  but 
rainfall  during  the  harvest  period  can  be  dis- 
astrous because  it  leaches  alkaloids  from  the 
pod.  Much  of  the  sometimes  irrigated  fiat 
terrain  of  mountain  valleys,  3,000  feet  or 
more  above  sea  level.  In  the  Middle  Bast  and 
Far  East  meets  the  climatic  and  soil  oondt- 
tlons  well.  Most  world  poppy  cultivation  oc- 
curs within  a  zone  extending  from  the  Turk- 
ish Anatolian  Plain  to  Yunnan  Province  in 
China. 

The  greatest  concentrations  of  opium 
poppy  acreage  are  In  India  and  within  the 
contiguous  areas  occupied  mostly  by  hill 
tribes  of  Burma.  Laos,  and  Thailand.  India 
has  well  over  35,000  hectares  under  culUva- 


tlon,  and  the  other  Far  Eastern  areas  prob- 
ably have  a  significantly  larger  acreage  under 
cultivation.  In  the  region  embracing  the 
Pushtu-speaking  peoples  of  northwestern 
West  Pakistan  and  northeastern  Afghanistan 
and  In  the  Central  Asian  republics  of  the 
USSR  there  is  also  extensive  poppy  acreage. 
Turkish  poppy  cultivation  was  reported  to 
be  13,000  hectares  In  1970.  probably  some- 
what less  than  In  either  Afghanistan,  Paki- 
stan, or  the  USSR.  The  po|;^y  acreage  in 
Communist  China  la  unknown  but  may  well 
be  less  than  it  is  In  Turkey.  Iron,  which 
abolished  production  during  1066-68,  planned 
to  have  12,000  hectares  under  poppy  culti- 
vation In  the  fall  of  1070.  The  scattered  cul- 
tivation in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  parts 
of  North  Africa  is  of  very  little  slgniflcance 
compared  with  the  major  growing  areas.  In 
all  the  above-cited  areas,  poppy  is  raised  by 
hand  cultivation  and  harvesting,  chiefly  to 
obtain  raw  opium.  Poppy  Is  raised  also  by 
mechanical  cultivation  and  harvesting  on  a 
relatively  modest  scale  in  Northern  and  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  European  parts  of  the 
USSR  for  the  purpose  of  processing  poppy 
straw  into  morphine.  In  1960,  such  process- 
ing accounted  for  about  40%  of  world  pro- 
duction. An  equally  Important  purpose  of 
this  Europ>ean  and  Soviet  cultivation,  how- 
ever, is  to  obtain  poppy  seed  for  bakery  prod- 
ucts. 

In  most  opium-producing  areas,  poppy  cul- 
tivation represents  only  a  minor  portion  of 
the  cropped  land.  Poppy  farmers  from  Turkey 
and  Iran  through  India  seldom  devote  more 
than  one  hectare  to  the  crop.  In  these  pro- 
ducing countries  the  farmers  use  the  major 
part  of  their  land  to  produce  food  for  their 
own  needs,  chlefiy  to  produce  wheat.  In  some 
producing  area^  of  the  Far  East,  however, 
poppy  acreage  represents  a  larger  portion  of 
the  cropped  land.  Among  some  of  the  Meo  hill 
tribes  of  northern  Thailand  pursuing  a  slash- 
and-burn  type  of  agriculture,  half  or  more  of 
the  cropped  land  may  be  In  poppy,  with  the 
remainder  In  upland  rice.  These  farmers  pro- 
duce only  part  of  th»  rice  they  need  for  food, 
and  hence  they  market  part  of  their  opium 
for  additional  rice. 

Beyond  the  need  to  produce  food,  another 
major  constraint  on  the  extent  of  poppy 
cultivation  arises  from  its  highly  labor-inten- 
sive character.  Some  authorities  have  esti- 
mated that  from  175  to  250  hours  of  labor  are 
required  to  produce  one  kilogram  of  opium. 
Although  yields  vary  with  soils,  temperatures, 
rainfall,  and  quality  of  seed,  they  also  depend 
upon  farming  techniques.  Thus  in  practically 
all  producing  areas  yields  can  be  significantly 
Increased  with  proper  irrigation.  Moreover, 
because  poppy  rapidly  depletes  the  soil  of  nu- 
trients, good  yields  can  be  obtained  only  with 
fertilization  or,  at  a  minimum,  by  rotating 
land  used  for  poppy  with  other  crops.  The 
most  Important  determinant  of  yields,  how- 
ever. Is  the  amount  of  labor  used.  The  plant 
cannot  thrive  without  thinning  the  yotmg 
plants  to  allow  for  proper  spacing  and. with- 
out several  hoelngs  and  weedlngs  during  the 
growth  cycle.  Harvesting,  however,  requires 
the  greatest  amount  of  labor.  Eaab  of  the 
five  or  six  pods  growing  on  a  single  plant 
must  be  lanced  and  then — usually  within  a 
24-hour  interval — the  gum  must  be  collected. 
Lancing  is  common:y  done  at  least  twice 
(with  a  one-week  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  time)  in  Turkey  but  may  be  done 
as  much  as  six  or  eight  times  In  India.  This 
harvesting  labor  is  sufficiently  time-consum- 
ing to  occupy  entire  families — and  sometimes 
hired  hands  as  well — over  periods  extending 
from  two  to  three  weeks  to  two  months  at 
times  close  to  the  harvesting  or  planting  ol 
other  crops.  Because  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  labor  It  involves,  poppy  tends  to  be 
raised  only  where  labor  is  abundant  and 
cheap — annual  per  capita  Incomes  range  from 
8370  In  Turkey  to  less  than  $100  In  India  and 
the  Far  East. 


TKe  economic  motivation  to  produce 
The  farmer's  Income  from  poppy  cultiva- 
tion is  affected  both  by  the  yield  he  obtains 
and  by  the  quality  of  his  product.  These,  in 
turn,  reflect  to  an  Important  degree  the  in- 
tensity of  his  cultivation  techniques  and  his 
care  In  develc^lng  quality  seed.  In  gross 
terms,  yields  are  highest  In  India  (20  kilo- 
grams per  hectare),  but  Indian  oplimi  Is 
conunonly  adulterated  with  seed,  leaves,  and 
even  foreign  matter.  Turkish  yields  during 
the  late  loeos  ran  IS  to  16  kilograms  per 
hectare.  Afghani  and  Pakistani  yields  may 
approximate  the  Turkish  but  mainly  because 
of  adulteration.  In  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thai- 
land, yields  may  amount  to  only  about  8  to 
10  kUograms  per  hectare.  The  quality  of 
opium  may  be  defined  as  Its  morphine  con- 
tent. In  Turkish  opium  this  ranges  from  9% 
to  13%,  the  highest  in  the  world.  In  other 
producing  countries  the  morphine  content  is 
generally  lower,  varying  from  4%  to  12%. 
In  Turkey  and  India  the  farmer  receives  ad- 
ditional Income  from  the  harvesting  of  pop- 
py seed  and  straw. 

In  general  the  farm  price  of  opium,  both 
licit  and  illicit,  tends  to  decline  moving  from 
west  to  east  in  a  pattern  corresponding  with 
changes  in  product  quality.  On  the  illicit 
market  the  price  to  Turkish  farmers  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  t25  per  kilogram 
in  1969  (see  Table  1). 

TABLE  1.- PRICES  TO  FARMER  FOR  RAW  OPIUM,  1969 


Producing  country 


US,  dollara 
per  kilogram 


Turkey: 

Licit „ 11.00 

Illicit Z5.00 

Pakistan: 

Licit 10.00 

Illicit 12.00-15,00 

India:  Licit .,,   10,00 

Burma  Laoi:  illicit    12,00 

IranLicit '91.80 


<  Price  for  top-grade  opium  only. 

In  Pakistan  the  Illicit  price  aver..gid  an 
estimated  (12  to  (15  and  In  Burma.  Laoe.  and 
Thailand  about  (12.  Prices  to  farmers  on  the 
licit  opium  market  %'ary  less  markedly,  except 
for  the  special  case  of  Iran.  In  Turkey  and 
India,  the  only  significant  exporters  of  licit 
opium,  the  upp>er  limit  is  determined  by  the 
world  market  price.  Both  countries  export 
most  of  their  licit  production  and  attempt 
to  make  a  small  profit  on  the  export  sales. 
For  Turkish  opium  the  price  was  about  (12 
per  kilogram  during  most  of  the  1960s,  and 
for  Indian  opium  it  was  about  (1  less.  Iran 
is  a  special  case  becatise  when  It  resumed  licit 
production  In  1969  it  set  a  producer  price  of 
(91.80  per  kilogram  for  top-grade  opium  and 
an  average  price  of  p>erhape  half  that  amount 
in  order  to  discourage  leakage  into  illicit 
market  channels. 

Even  though  the  price  for  opium  declines 
moving  eastward,  poppy  cultivation  as  an 
element  of  farmers'  Incomes  is  usually  more 
significant  In  the  eastern  countries.  In  Tur- 
key, for  example,  earnings  for  the  70,000 
farmers  cultivating  pKippy  in  the  late  1960s 
averaged  (70  to  (80  p>er  year,  with  half  this 
amount  deriving  from  illicit  production. 
These  earnings  represented  roughly  10%  of 
the  average  income  in  the  major  poppy- 
growing  areas  of  about  (7(X)  per  farm  and 
accounted  for  perhaps  half  the  cash  Income 
p>er  farm.  In  India,  200,000  farms  each  earned 
(70  to  (75  on  the  average  from  poppy  cul- 
tivation. This  could  easily  represent  15 '~<  to 
20%  of  average  total  income  per  farm  and 
probably  most  of  its  cash  Income.  In  Burma. 
Laos,  and  Thailand,  opium  Is  often  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  farm  Income. 

Given  the  climate  and  soU  conditions  of 
the  main  opium-prod uclng  countries,  there 
Is  no  readily  substltutable  crop  that  can  yield 
a  comparable  Income  return  per  unit  of  cul- 
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tlvated  land.  In  West  Pakistan,  for  example, 
much  of  the  area  ■sown  to  poppy  could  be 
used  for   Wgh-yleldlng  Mexican   wheat,  but 
given  current  yields  In  the  area,  the  return 
to  the  farmer  would  be  only  about  $50  per 
acre,   compared   with  the  $90  realized  from 
poppy.  In  Turkey  It  might  also  be  possible 
to  raise  Mexican  or  other  hlgh-yleldlng  va- 
rieties of  wheat  on  some  poppy  acreage  and 
obtain  the  same  return  as  In  Pakistan.  The 
disparity  between  the  Income  from  wheat  and 
poppy  per  unit  of  land  would  be  even  greater 
there,  however,  since   the  average  price  for 
opium— counting    licit    and    Illicit    sales— Is 
considerably  higher  than  In  Pakistan.  In  or- 
der for  wheat  fully  to  compensate  the  farmer 
for  forgoing  opium  production,  yields  would 
have  to  be  almost  doubled  In  Pakistan  and 
in  excess  even  of  that  in  Turkey.  A  recent 
UN    suri-ey    of    the    poppy-growing   areas   of 
northern  Thailand  concluded  that  the  pros- 
pects for  developing  an  alternative  crop  to 
poppy  that  would  bring  anything  like  com- 
mensurate returns  are  not  encouraging. 
Licit  production,  consumption,  and  trade 
Licit     opium     production     probably     ap- 
proaches  1.100   tons   annually,   or   less  than 
half  of  total  world  production  (see  Table  2). 
India,  with  750  tons  of  licit  output  in  1968. 
far   outranks  any   other   national    producer! 
The  USSR  and  Turkev.  each  with  an  output 
of  roughly  120  tons  in  1968.  are  the  second- 
ranking  producers.  On  the  jaals  of  the  likely 
medical    requirements   for    its   vast   popula- 
tion, production  in  Communist  China  can  be 
estimated  at  75   to   100  tons.  Production  in 
North  Vietnam  is  very  much  less.  Pakistan 
Japan.  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  all  produce 
only  small  amounts  of  licit  opium.  In  1969 
Iran  produced  9  tons. 

TABLE  2-  ESTIMATED  WORLD  OPIUM  GUM  PRODUCTION 
19M 

[In  metric  tons| 


Producing 
country 


Licit 
production ! 


Illicit  Total 

production       production 


Indu 750 

Turkey 120 

USSR 115 

Yugoslivia (I) 

Pjkistjn (J) 

Japan (j) 

China  75_io5 

Aljhanistjn 

Burma 

Thailand 

Laos. . 

Mexico 

Other* [''' 

Total 1.060  1.085 


175  200  925-950 

100  220 

115 

175-200  175^20^ 

(')  75  106 

100  125  100  125 

400  400 

200  200 

100  150  100-150 

5-10  5-10 

5-10  5-10 

1  2S0  1  395    2  320  2,480 


■  Rounded  to  the  nearest  5  tons 

■  A  J  reported  By  licit  exporting  countr  es  to  the  United  Nations 
except  (or  Communist  China 

'  Negligible. 
'  Unknown. 
•  Mainly  rwrth  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 

Practically  all  the  world's  licit  opium  pro- 
duction is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  me- 
dicinal opiates.  Morphine  production  cur- 
rently runs  about  lOO  tons  per  year,  with  AC^c 
originating  from  the  processing  of  poppy 
straw.  In  1968.  30.000  tons  of  poppy  straw 
were  processed,  including  6,500  tons  by  the 
USSR.  Other  leading  processors  include  the 
Netherlands,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary  and 
Poland  The  supply  of  opium  is  adequate  for 
world  medicinal  needs  and.  although  prices 
for  opium  have  risen  in  the  past  year  or  so, 
th.s  has  reflected  no  long-term  shortages 

The  major  portion  of  licit  opium  pro- 
duced—about two-thirds  of  world  production 
In  the  late  1960s— is  exported  as  raw  material 
to  pharmaceutical  nrms,  chleflv  In  Western 
Europe  and  North  America  Ind'la  accounted 
for  more  than  80  ^J   of  these  export*  In  1968 


and  Turkey  for  nearly  all  the  remainder 
Both  countries  sell  most  of  their  licit  outpu: 
abroad.  The  USSR  and  China  export  none 
of  their  opium  production,  and  the  USSR 
supplements  its  domestic  supply  with  sub- 
stantial Imports  from  India.  Exports  of  poppy 
straw  also  serve  as  medicinal  raw  materials 
World  exports  amounted  to  6,560  ions  in 
1968,  with  98 %  from  Turkey. 

A  very  minor  portion  of  licit  opium  pro- 
duction Is  used  by  some  governments  for  the 
treatment  of  addicts,  mainlv  to  provide 
maintenance  dosages  for  registered  addicts 
Maintenance  programs  are  in  effect  in  India 
Pakistan,  and  Iran.  India  planned  to  dispense 
two  tons  of  opium  in  1970  to  registered  ad- 
dicts through  authorized  vendor  outlets 
This  amount  would  account  for  only  a  small 
percentage  of  total  consumption  bv  Indian 
addicts  and  users.  Pakistan's  program  is  also 
small  in  relation  to  total  consumption  Iran 
began  registering  addicts  onlv  in  late  1969 
By  March  of  this  year,  30.000  persons  had 
registered,  and  by  mid-year  the  figure  may 
have  reached  50,000,  or  perhaos  15 -;  of  the 
national  addict  and  user  population.  Though 
the  quantity  of  opium  provided  by  govern- 
ment maintenance  programs  varies  among 
these  countries,  in  each  of  them,  as  in  otlier 
victim  countries,  most  addicts  are  supplied 
exclusively   by  the   Illicit   market. 

Illicit  production  and  consumption 
The  world's  illicit  production  of  opium  is 
an  estimated  1.250  to  1.400  tons  annually. 
The  principal  concentration  of  Illicit  produc- 
tion is  the  Par  East,  with  the  other  areas 
tending  to  rank  in  descending  order  of  im- 
portance moving  westward.  Together  Burma, 
Laos,  and  Thailand  account  for  an  estimated 
700  to  750  tons,  or  more  than  half  of  world 
illicit  output,  and  Burma  alone  for  about 
30C  .  Afghanistan-Pakistan  is  in  second  place 
as  a  producing  region,  with  an  output  on 
the  order  of  300  tons  Pakistan's  production 
of  175  to  200  tons  is  about  the  same  as  In- 
dia's. Turkey's  illicit  output,  estimated  at  100 
tons  in  1968  and  1969,  may  not  be  signifi- 
cantly less.  Some  opium  is  produced  Illicitly 
on  a  very  small  scale  In  Mexico  and  in  some 
South  American.  North  African,  and  Near 
Eastern  countries.  Conununlst  China's  once 
vast  illicit  output  dwindled  to  insignlflcance 
in  the  latter  1950s.  Illicit  output  in  the  USSR 
the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  North  Vietnam  is  probably  also  insiit- 
niflcant. 

It  is  possible  that  the  user  and  addict  pop- 
ulations consuming  the  world's  Illicit  supply 
of  opium  and  opiates  number  at  least  two 
million  persons  (see  Table  3).  No  firm  data 
on  these  populations  are  available  for  any 
individual  country,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  only  estimates  available  are  based  on  the 
Judgments  of  health  or  police  authorities 
or  independent  observers.  Moreover  esti- 
mates vary  widely  as  to  the  populations  in 
individual  countries.  Yet  practically  all  ob- 
servers are  agreed  that  the  largest  single 
grouping  of  users  and  addicts  consists  of 
overseas  Chinese  in  the  Par  East  and  South- 
east Asia.  Burma.  Laos,  and  Thailand  may 
together  account  for  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion users  and  addicts,  with  Burma  having 
the  largest  share.  Hong  Kong  alone  may  ac- 
count for  another  150,000,  indicating  the 
highest  per  capita  opliun-based  drug  abuse 
rate  in  the  world.  The  largest  national  pop- 
ulations of  users  and  addicts  are  In  Burma 
and  Iran  where  their  number  In  each  could 
be  350,000  A  likely  figure  for  India  is  250,000 
to  300,000  persons  and  for  the  Afghanistan- 
Pakistan  region,  perhaps  100.000  to  150.000. 
Por  North  America  (mainly  the  United 
States)  and  Western  Europe  the  best  esti- 
mates are  more  than  100,000  and  75,000  re- 
spectively. 
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TABLE    3.  -ANNUAL    CONSUMPTION    OF    ILLICIT    OPIUM 
AND  OPIATES  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


Country  area 


Iran 

Afghanistan  Pakistan 

India  , 

Thailand    .-..».,..,, 

Burma  Laos. , 

Hong  Kong  

Singapore  Malaysia... 

North  America    .    . 

Western  Europe 
Other!.  


Users 
and 
addicts  > 
(thou- 
sands) 


Metric  tons  ol  raw 
opium 

Domestic  Net 

illicit  illicit 
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'  Including  heroin  and  morphine  addicts  whose  consumpt.on 
IS  converted  to  units  ot  raw  opium  equivalent 

>  Negligible 

'  Including  Indonesia,  South  Korea.  Japan  the  Phillippmes 
Taiwan   Macao   North  Alnca,  and  the  Near  East. 

Most  of  the  world's  users  and  addicts  con- 
sume opium  In  Its  raw  form  either  by 
smoking  or  eating.  Prom  Iran  through 
India,  eating  is  generally  the  main  form  of 
consumption,  whereas  in  the  Far  East  and 
Southeast  Asia  smoking  is  more  common.  In 
Iran  and  all  the  countries  now  producing 
Illicit  opium,  except  Turkey,  user  and  addict 
populations  are  traditionally  found  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  and  among  both  the 
youth  and  older  people.  The  poppy-growing 
tribes  of  the  Par  East,  in  particular,  contain 
sizable  numbers  of  users  and  addicts.  Turkey 
itself,  however,  has  no  significant  user  or 
addict  population. 

The  illicit  consumption  of  opium  derlva* 
tives — overwhelmingly  in  the  form  of 
heroin— is  now  a  major  problem  for  many 
countries  of  the  world.  The  United  States, 
with  no  addiction  to  raw  opium,  has  the 
largest  single  population  of  heorin  addicts, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  100.000. 
A  major  heroin  population  of  some  50.000 
also  exists  in  Iran,  while  the  total  for  West- 
ern Europe  as  a  whole  may  be  on  the  order 
of  75.000  Addiction  to  heroin  also  accounts 
for  a  significant  and  increasing  part  of  the 
opium  consumed  in  Thailand.  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  Japan.  South  Korea,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Morphine  accounte  for  a  substantial 
share  of  the  opium  consumed  only  in  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysia. 

In  the  populations  consuming  opium  or 
opiates  there  is  considerable  variance  among 
Individuals  regarding  the  amounts  con- 
sumed. Consumption  varies  with  the  form  of 
the  drug  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taken 
as  well  as  with  the  severity  of  the  habit  or 
addiction  and  the  availability  of  the  drug  at 
any  given  time.  Opium  smokers  may  con- 
sume up  to  five  times  more  of  the  product 
than  eaters.  It  requires  10  units  of  opium  to 
produce  one  like  unit  of  heroin,  but  because 
of  the  strength  of  the  converted  substance, 
heroin  addicts  generally  consume  less  of  their 
product  in  terms  of  raw  opium  than  do 
opium  addicts.  In  the  Par  East,  where  heroin 
is  mostly  smoked,  the  consumption  of  the 
average  addict  is  presumably  greater  than  In 
Western  countries,  where  heroin  Is  taken 
almost  exclusively  by  injection. 

If  all  theee  variable  fiuitors  in  consumption 
are  considered,  only  the  roughest  rtUe-of- 
thumb  estimate  can  be  devised  for  an  average 
per  capita  consumption  in  terms  of  opium 
among  user  and  addict  populations.  Por  this 
purpose  the  norms  provided  by  the  Iranian 
maintenance  dosage  program  for  registered 
opium  addicts  appear  to  be  useful.  These 
norms  represent  minimal  requirements  of  an 
addict  population,  allowing  a  daily  ration  of 
4.7  grams  for  smokers  (roughly  1.700  grams 
per  year)  and  one  gram  for  eaters  (365  grams 
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per  year).  Since  the  available  Information 
indicates  Iran  has  some  200.000  oplua  eaters 
and  100.000  smokers  plus  50,000  heroin 
addicts,  who  consume  at  a  minimum  about 
the  same  amount  per  person  as  US  addicts, 
then  the  per  capita  consumption  for  the 
entire  user  and  addict  population  would  be 
about  700  grams  annually. 

The  use  of  the  Iranian  consumption  norms 
for  the  major  victim  countries  Indicates  that 
about  three-fifths  of  the  world's  Illicit  opium 
supply  is  consumed  within  the  political  ter- 
ritories of  the  producing  countries  and  han- 
dled through  their  domestic  black  markets, 
Burma  Is  the  largest  single  consumer  among 
these  countries  and,  combined  with  Laos,  the 
domestic  user  and  addict  population  may 
require  some  350  tons  per  year.  Thailand's 
consumption  possibly  approaches  another  175 
tons.  India  probably  absorbs  between  175  and 
200  tons  of  illicit  opium  and  Afghanistan- 
Pakistan  about  half  the  level. 

The  remainder  of  the  world's  Illicit  con- 
sumers are  supplied  by  imports  smuggled 
from  the  major  producing  countries.  The 
largest  market  for  such  imports  Is  Iran,  where 
they  have  reached  a  level  of  perhaps  250 
tons.  The  large  consumer  population  of  Hong 
Kong  probably  absorbs  more  than  100  tons 
per  year  in  terms  of  opium  equivalent.  The 
other  major  markets  are  the  United  States, 
with  the  estimated  smuggled  imports  of  40 
tons  in  opium  equivalent,  Singapore  and 
Malaysia  combined  (30  tons),  and  Western 
Europe  (30  tons).  Lesser  markets  may  to- 
gether account  for  another  70  tons.  Including 
Japan,  Indonesia.  South  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, Taiwan,  Macao,  and  parts  of  North 
Africa  and  the  Near  East. 

On  the  basis  of  the  national  origin  of  these 
illicit  Imports  in  the  late  1960s,  the  major 
sotirce'?  are  the  poppy-growing  regions  of 
Burma.  Laos,  and  Thailand  and  those  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  Pakistan  (see  Figure  2) .  An  es- 
timated two-thirds  of  the  latter  region's  out- 
put— 175  to  200  tons — is  smuggled  out. 
mostly  to  Iran's  massive  market.  Burma  and 
Laos  together  probably  export  about  30%  of 
their  combined  output,  or  150  to  200  tons,  to 
other  Par  Eastern  and  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries. Thailand  consumes  most  of  Its  produc- 
tion and  exports  only  25  tons  to  the  same 
markets.  Sixty  tons  of  Turkey's  Illicit  opium 
production  of  about  100  tons  In  1968  and  1969 
was  the  source  of  about  80  "7  of  the  heroin 
consumed  in  Western  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  remaining  40  tons  was  nearly 
all  smuggled  Into  Iran.  Small  amounts  of 
opium  are  smuggled  Into  India  (mainly  from 
Pakistan)  and  out  of  the  country  (in  sev- 
eral directions),  but  on  a  net  basis  India  is 
probably  not  a  significant  exporter.  The  small 
production  of  Mexico  and  some  South  Ameri- 
can countries  Is  nearly  all  exported  to  the 
United  States.  Only  a  small  amount — perhaps 
only  5 '7. — of  the  US  heroin  supply  was  of  Far 
Eastern  origin  in  the  late  1960s,  and  perhaps 
I5'"r  entered  from  Mexico.  A  very  sm&U 
amount  of  Western  Europe's  heroin  came 
from  the  Far  East,  India,  and  Pakistan.  The 
latter  two  countries  also  supplied  small 
amounts  to  North  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 
There  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  Illicit  ex- 
ports of  opium  originating  from  the  USSR 
and  the  East  European  Communist  countries, 
or  In  recent  years  from  Communist  China. 

Except  in  Iran,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
heroin  consumed  In  victim  countries  U  man- 
ufactured abroad.  All  of  the  North  American 
supply  so  originates,  the  bulk  of  It  from 
Turkish  morphine  processed  Into  heroin  In 
Prance.  Other  European  countries  are  also 
supplied  for  the  most  part  by  laboratories  lo- 
cated in  France,  Heroin  laboratories  bave 
been  observed  In  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand, 
and  some  of  their  product  Is  exported,  chiefly 
to  Hong  Kong.  That  colony  is  also  a  oiajor 
site  of  heroin  processing  and,  like  France,  a 
source  of  heroin  exports.  Heroin  laboratories 
also  have  been  detected  in  Mexico,  In  Iran, 


virtually  all  the  heroin  consumed  through 
the  1960s  was  processed  within  the  country 
from  opium  or  morphine  of  Turkish  origin. 

Organization  of  the  iUicit  trade 
The  Illicit  markets  for  opium  and  opiates 
Kte  seller's  markets  from  which  the  major 
supplying  firms  (Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions) receive  very  high  rates  of  return  on 
their  Investment.  Supplying  the  US  market 
offers  the  largest  scope  for  profits,  as  can  be 
shown  from  the  development  of  the  price  of 
heroin  In  1969:  from  a  farm  price  of  $26  per 
kilogram  for  opium  In  Turkey  to  a  wholesale 
price  of  $22,000  per  kilogram  for  heroin  In 
New  York  City  to  a  retail  price  of  $88,000  for 
the  product  in  adulterated  form  (see  Table 
4).  In  Iran  the  $16  originally  paid  to  the 
Afghani  or  Pakistani  farmer  for  a  kilogram 
of  opium  spiralled  to  $2,600  wholesale  for 
the  like  amount  of  heroin  and  to  $13,000  re- 
tall.  In  Hong  Kong,  $2,000  was  about  the 
average  wholesale  price  for  heroin  last  year. 
In  Pakistan,  where  little  if  any  heroin  Is 
consumed,  the  price  for  opium  rose  from  $15 
per  kilogram  at  the  farm  to  $25  In  Peshawar 
to  $75  In  Karachi.  In  general,  despite  the 
large  gap  between  wholesale  and  retail  price, 
the  largest  profits  are  realized  in  the  whole- 
sale trade  where  firms  can  handle  large  vol- 
umes of  their  product.  Typically,  retail  dis- 
tribution is  managed  by  dealers  selling  rela- 
tively small  quantities. 

TABLE  4 -DEVELOPMENT  OF  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  HEROIN  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IRAN,  1969 

US.  dollars 

per  kilogram 

U.S.  dollars  of  raw 

per  opium 

United  States  kilogram       equivalent 


Price  to  farmer  tor  opium  (in 

Turkey)...       25         

Wholesale  price  tor  heroin  i 

(Marseilles) .  5.  OOO  500 

Border  price  tor  heroin  (New  York).  10.000  1000 

Wholesale  price  for  heroin  (New 

York) 22.000  2.200 

ReUil  price  for  heroin  (New  York)..      >  220, 000  22,000 

Iran: 

Price  to  farmer  for  opium  (In 
Afghanistan/Pakistan) 12-15  

Border  price  for  opium 
(Afghanistan/Iran) 80-110 

Wholesale  price  tor  heroin  > 
aeheran) 2.600  260 

Retail  price  tor  hwoin(Tah«rin).  13,000  1,300 


>  When  raw  opium  is  convtdad  to  morphine  and  heroin  the 
volume  it  reduced  by  a  ratio  of  10:1. 

>  If  sold  as  pure  heroin.  In  fact,  heroin  is  greatly  adulterated 
when  it  reaches  the  addict;  t)i«  piice  tor  aduKeratad  heroitv— 40 
percent  purity— would  be  about  188,000  per  kilogram. 

The  wholesale  firms  trafficking  In  opium 
and  opiates  operate  as  oligopolies.  They  are 
large  and  few  enough  for  each  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  the  local  or  na- 
tional market.  Rarely,  however,  do  they 
choose  to  act  independently.  They  normally 
op>erate  in  explicit  or  implicit  collusion  to 
set  prices  and  they  tend  to  form  cartels  to 
divide  up  national  markets.  The  established 
flrms  also  seek  a  stable  environment  that 
will  allow  them  to  restrict  output  of  rival 
firms  and  dependably  to  arrange  for  the 
handling  of  large  volumes  with  regularity. 
Rather  elaborate  organization  as  well  as 
careful  planning  and  efficiency  of  operations 
are  required.  Characteristically,  wholesalers 
also  minimize  the  legal  risks  to  themselves 
from  engaging  In  criminal  activity.  In  some 
cases  they  may  not  actually  cotne  into  direct 
contact  with  the  contraband  product  and 
restrict  their  role  to  financing,  negotiating 
contracts,  and  arranging  through  intermedi- 
aries for  the  collection  or  delivery  of  supplies. 

The  movement  of  opium  from  Turkish 
farms  to  illicit  markets  to  the  Sast  and  West 
serves  to  illustrate  the  general  rule  of  highly 
organized  wholesale  trade.  The  collection  of 
raw  opium  from  the  farmers  is  arranged  by 
the  so-called  middlemen,  small-scale  entre- 
preneurs who  may  deal  with  several  villages 


and  who  Individually  gather  relatively  small 
quantities  of  the  product.  When  the  product 
as  raw  material  or  in  the  form  of  morphine 
base  comes  under  the  control  of  criminal 
syndicates  in  Istanbul,  however,  the  supplies 
have  been  aggregated  into  relatively  large 
amounts.  These  grouijs  arrange  for  the  export 
of  morphine  base  westward  to  France 
through  the  vise  of  smugglers  who  may  carry 
it  overland  via  Bulgaria  or  Yugoslavia  and 
thence  to  Oermany  where  other  operators 
arrange  delivery  to  France.  They  may  also  use 
smugglers  who  carry  It  directly  to  Marseilles 
by  boat.  Turkish  workers  based  in  Europe 
may  be  utilized  for  overland  delivery  and 
individual  sailors  or  entire  crews  for  delivery 
by  boat. 

The  morphine  exported  west  from  Turkey 
is  all  delivered  to  a  few  nationally  prominent 
criminal  syndicates  in  France  which  arrange 
for  its  conversion  into  heroin  and  for  de- 
livery to  Ehiropean  and  North  American  mar- 
kets. The  delivery  to  the  North  American 
markets  has  been  made  by  some  smugglers 
operating  as  individuals  and  others  operat- 
ing In  rather  well -organized  rings.  In  either 
event,  during  the  1960e  most  of  this  heroin 
was  delivered  to  10  to  12  wholesale  firms  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  that  were 
major  elements  in  the  organized  crime  of 
both  countries.  When  arranging  the  export 
of  morphine  and  opium  eastward  to  Iran. 
the  Turkish  syndicates  usually  arranged  for 
Its  movement  to  the  border  areas  and  then 
for  its  smuggling  into  Iran  both  by  groups 
of  Kurdish  tribesmen  via  Iraq  aiul  by  In- 
dividual Turkish  smugglers  directly  to  IraiL 
There  the  narcotic  substances  were  com- 
mandeered by  wholesalers  who  marketed 
some  of  the  opium  directly  to  retailers  and 
arranged  for  the  conversion  of  morphine  and 
some  of  the  opium  Into  heroin  before  dis- 
tribution. 

In  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  the  first  major 
aggregation  of  opium  for  supplying  the  Iran- 
ian market  is  usually  the  business  of  tribal 
chieftlans  near  the  producing  areas.  These  In 
turn  deliver  to  groups  sufficiently  organized 
to  arrange  transportation  for  the  contraband 
overland  across  Afghanistan  to  the  Iranian 
border,  usually , by  means  of  trucks  using  the 
cross-country  northern  highway.  In  the  west- 
ern border  area,  delivery  is  usually  made  to 
tribal  chiefs  resident  there  whose  trlbesnten 
make  the  actual  delivery  to  Iran  in  armed 
gangs  for  snudl  commission  fees,  often  In 
quantities  of  several  hundred  kilograms.  In 
the  distribution  of  opium  on  the  local  black 
market  of  Pakistan,  tribal  chiefs  near  the 
producing  areas  of  the  country  deliver  their 
product  to  rings  which  arrange  for  Its  move- 
ment southward  as  far  as  Karachi.  In  India, 
where  smuggling  and  black  marketing  are 
major  economic  activities,  the  wholesale 
trade  In  Illicit  opium  may  also  Invite  a 
fairly  elaborate  degree  of  organization. 

The  pattern  of  wholesale  trade  is  most 
elaborate  In  the  Far  East.  The  major  flow  of 
the  traffic  from  the  producing  areas  of  Bur- 
ma, Laos,  and  Thailand  Is  directed  through 
the  Mekong  River  valley  in  the  latter  two 
countries.  Major  cities  In  these  two  coun- 
tries, such  as  Luang  Prabang,  Vientiane,  and 
Bangkok  serve  both  as  final  markets  and 
transshipment  points.  Thence  a  major  part 
of  the  exported  opium  and  heroin  is  smug- 
gled to  Hong  Kong  which  is  also  both  a  final 
market  and  a  transshipment  point.  Other 
routes  proceed  from  the  transshipment 
points  In  Laos  and  Thailand  directly  to  other 
markets  in  the  Far  East  (South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  for  example ) ,  by  land  tnrougb 
Thailand  to  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and  by 
boat  or  air  to  other  countries.  The  first  major 
collections  of  the  raw  opium  in  Burma  are 
made  by  the  so-called  Kuomlngtang  Irregu- 
lars and  guerrilla  armies  of  Shan  tribal  in* 
surgents  who  themselves  convey  the  product 
southward  for  delivery  to  wholesale  opera- 
tors in  cities.  The  latter  arrange  for  conver- 
sion to  heroin  and  for  the  domestic  and  ex- 
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port  distribution  of  both  opium  and  heroin. 
Oft*n  these  wholesalers  are  prominent  local 
businessmen.  In  Laos,  both  the  Communist 
and  the  government  armed  forces  are  major 
wholesalers  of  opium  and  heroin  and  have 
been  directly  Involved  In  large-scale  smug- 
gling operations.  In  Hong  Kong  the  most 
prominent  Importers  and  wholesalers  have 
also  frequently  been  businessmen  whose 
other  activities  may  have  been  largely  licit. 
In  general  the  wholesale  organizations 
trading  in  opium  and  opiates  seek  to  Involve 
government  officials  in  their  activities  by  cor- 
ruption. Essentially,  the  wholesalers  want 
both  legal  protection  for  themselves  and  in- 
surance for  the  dependabUlty  of  their  busi- 
ness oi>eratlons.  In  order  to  provide  deliveries 
of  contraband  In  large  volumes  and  with 
regularity,  the  wholesalers  must  Indeed  seek 
to  corrupt  officialdom  at  fairly  high  levels  If 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  officialdom  It- 
self may  be  vulnerable  to  corruption  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  large  compensation 
It  can  get  for  collaborating  with  the  major 
traders.  For  this  reason,  some  officials  have 
been  directly  involved  In  marketing  transac- 
tion*. Military  officers,  for  example,  were 
among  thoee  recently  executed  for  narcotics 
violations  in  Iran.  The  Involvement  In  the 
traffic  of  Individual  officials  and  military  of- 
ficers in  some  other  countries  has  also  been 
documented,  as  has  the  use  of  diplomatic 
pouches  for  smuggling  opium  and  heroin.  In 
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no  country,  however,  is  there  likely  to  be  a 
nourishing  illicit  trade  in  opium  or  heroin 
without  the  complicity  of  at  least  a  few  key 
civil  servants  or  police  officials. 

POSTWA*      CHANGKS      IK      TH«      OPTOM       MAKKKT 

Key  developments 

The  world  market  for  opium  has  experi- 
enced dynamic  change — Including  two  ma- 
jor upheavals — from  the  beginning  of  the 
postwar  period  down  to  the  present.  In  or- 
der of  importance  the  landmark  events  were 
(1)  the  shutdown  of  China's  vast  Illicit  mar- 
ket with  the  change  of  governments  there 
In  1949,  and  (2)  the  aboUtlon  of  cultivation 
in  Iran  after  1965  coupled  with  the  rapid 
suppression  of  China's  UUclt  production  at 
about  the  same  time.  Although  the  grad- 
ually increasing  use  of  poppy  straw  and 
changes  in  the  medicinal  uses  of  opiates 
have  Influenced  world  markets  for  opium, 
the  major  shifts  have  resulted  from  govern- 
ment policies. 

The  market  has  demonstrated  a  continu- 
ous flexibility  In  replacing  sources  of  sup- 
plies that  have  been  eliminated,  in  respond- 
ing to  shifts  in  demand,  and  in  devising  new 
traffic  routes.  The  most  massive  change  in 
the  market  was  the  sudden  closure  of  the 
Incomparably  large  Chinese  Illicit  market, 
which  greatly  reduced  world  demand  for 
opium.  In  response  to  abolition  of  poppy 
cultivation  in  Iran  and  the  sharp  reduction 


or  poaslbly  ceasation  of  lUlclt  cultivation  in 
South  China,  new  supplies  were  developed 
In  Afghanistan-Pakistan,  India,  Turkey,  and 
the  hill  areas  of  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 
Further  changes  In  the  world  distribution  of 
opium  production  appear  to  have  been  put 
In  moUon  as  a  result  of  a  cutback  In  Turk- 
ish production  beginning  in  1968. 
Trends  in  licit  production,  consumption, 
and  trade 
World  licit  opium  production  has  fluctu- 
ated widely  in  the  postwar  years  without 
any  clearly  discernible  long-term  trend.  The 
fluctuations  may  chiefly  reflect  changes  in 
demand  coincident  with  buildups  and  deple- 
tions of  stockpiles.  Production  was  high  In 
the  early  19506— averaging  I.IOO  tons  an- 
nually—probably because  of  a  desire  to  re- 
plenish stocks  drawn  down  during  World 
War  n  (see  Table  5).  This  was  followed  by 
a  drop  of  about  25 '"c  in  average  annual  pro- 
duction until  the  late  19508,  after  which  out- 
put rapidly  soared  to  reach  1,500  tons  In  1960, 
or  about  50%  above  the  level  of  1950.  Pro- 
duction remained  high  unUl  the  mid-1960s 
but  has  fallen  since  then  to  an  average  of 
800  to  900  tons  per  year.  As  an  Indication 
of  the  probable  drawdown  of  stocks  by  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  in  recent  years, 
annual  average  exports  of  opium  were  about 
the  same  during  1959-63  and  during  1964- 
68. 


TABLE  5 -WORLD  LICIT  OPIUM  PRODUCTION  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRY  > 
(In  metric  tons| 


Year 


India 


Turkey         U.S.S.R. 


Iran 


Others 


Total 


1950... 

1951 

1952 

1953  .. 

1954  .. 
1955 
1956 

1957  . 

1958  . 
1959 


231 
527 
350 
629 
438 
362 
348 
485 
657 
763 


185 
358 
466 
321 

71 
222 
277 

45 
162 
168 


86 
94 

104 
92 
103 
109 
105 
147 
93 
132 


481 
32 
131 
227 
144 
95 


20 
23 
19 
26 
17 
33 
51 
37 
27 
35 


1.003 

1.034 

1.070 

1.295 

773 

821 

781 

714 

939 

1.098 


Year 


India 


Turkey 


US.S.R. 


Iran 


Others 


Total 


1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968 


914 
91Z 
971 

e»i 

6M 

e25 


752 


365 
172 
311 
287 
83 
86 
139 
115 
122 


169 
120 
148 
172 
188 
177 
201 
181 
116 


SO 
50 
15 
21 
2S 
13 
6 
9 
3 


1.498 

1.254 

1.445 

1,171 

940 

901 

782 

778 

993 


1  Excluding  Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  lion's  share  of  licit  opiiun  production 
and  exports  came  to  be  concentrated  in  India 
following  a  sharp  reduction  In  Iran's  licit 
production  after  1950  and  ita  total  abolition 


of  poppy  cultivation  after  1955.  India's  share 
of  the  licit  market  seems  likely  to  be  fur- 
ther enlarged  as  a  result  of  the  recent  cut- 
back In  Turkish  poppy  acreage,  from  20,CO0 


hectares  in  1967  to  about  12.000  hectares  In 
1970.  India  by  1968  accoimted  for  about 
three-quarters  of  world  licit  output  and  ex- 
ports (see  Table  6). 


TABLE  6.-W0RL0  LICIT  OPIUM  EXPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRY 
|ln  metric  tons] 


Year 


India 


Turkey 


Iran 


234 

265 

246 

358 

173 

267 

163 

167 

200 

168 

169 

41 

263 

211 

56 

199 

?% 

100 

266 

274 

106 

361 

205 

71 

493 

207 

98 

593 

170 

1950. 

1951 

1952. 

1953. 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958. 

1959 


The  manufacture  of  morphine  shows  an 
upward  long-term  trend,  from  86  tons  in 
1954  to  120  tons  by  1960  and  to  150  tons  by 
the  late  19608  (see  Table  7).  The  rather 
steady  growth  of  morphine  production  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  rising  demand  for 
codeine,  the  production  of  which  climbed 
from  104  tons  in  1960  to  136  tons  in  1968 
About  95%  of  the  morphine  produced  Is  now 
reserved  for  converelon  to  other  substances, 
overwhelmingly  to  codeine.  While  the  draw- 
ing down  of  stocks  probably  accounted  for 
most  of  the  raw  materials  not  supplied  by 
world  exports,  requirements  were  also  met 
to  some  extent  by  Increasing  use  of  poppy 
straw.  Whereas  poppy  straw  accounted  for 
29<^r  of  the  morphine  produced  in  1965  In 
1969  the  ratio  was  39 'T  . 


Others 

Total 

Year 

10 

755 
810 
537 
393 
540 
600 
668 
552 
800 
767 

1960   . 

12 

1961  

7 

1962 " 

15 

1963 

10 

1964..... :;.'  ' 

5 

1965 

22 

1966 

15 

1967 

2 

1968 

4 

India 


Turkey 


Iran 


Others 


628 

ess 

375 
472 
473 
428 
531 
419 
S32 


103    4 

64   3 

116    39 

147     

190    "'." 

257  

303 " 

151 3 

m 4 


Total 


733 
725 
530 
819 
663 
683 
834 
573 
647 


TABLE  7.-W0RLD    LICIT    PRODUCTION    OF 
MORPHINE,  AND  CODEINE" 


OPIUM, 


|ln  metric  tons) 


Year 


Opium       Morphine  Codeirte 


1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 


498 
254 
445 
171 
940 
901 
782 
779 
002 


120 
116 
121 
128 
119 
123 
149 
143 
153 


104 

105 

105 

>l)9 

»109 

2  112 

131 
127 
136 


■  Excluding  Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam 
•  Incomplete  reporting. 


The  decline  In  the  production  of  raw 
opium  since  1964  has  resulted  In  higher 
prices.  Average  prices  paid  for  Turkish  ex- 
ports rose  from  $11.49  per  kilogram  In  1966 
to  $13.00  in  1968  and  to  $16.00  in  1969.  The 
current  shortage  In  world  opium  suppplles 
appe.»rs  to  be  only  temporary,  however,  and 
the  key  question  for  the  longer  term  Is  not 
whether  opium  will  be  abundantly  available 
but,  rather,  whether  world  demand  for  the 
production  will  be  sustained.  The  recent  In- 
crease In  Indian  poppy  acreage  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  any  foreseeable  rise  In  me- 
dicinal needs  under  present  pharmaceutical 
technology.  Any  major  change  In  the  market 
for  raw  opium  will  therefore  almost  cer- 
tainly depend,  in  the  first  Instance,  on  the 
extent,    to    which    satisfactory   synthetic    re- 


placements are  found  for  codeine.  To  date, 
such  synthetics  have  proved  costly  to  pro- 
duce. The  market  for  licit  opium  will  also  de- 
pend on  whether  a  rapid  expansion  of  poppy 
straw  production  proves  both  technically 
practical  and  economically  worthwhile. 

The  main  government  programs  to  provide 
maintenance  dosages  of  raw  opium  toregls- 
tered  addicts  have  long  been  declining  ex- 
cept m  Iran.  In  India,  distribution  to  reg- 
istered addicts  through  authorized  outlets 
fell  from  150  tons  In  1950  to  34  In  1967  to 
about  3  tons  on  average  since  1960.  In  Paki- 
stan these  sales  declined  from  14  tons  In  1957 
to  an  average  of  about  7  tons  In  the  mid- 
1960s.  In  both  countries  the  decline  In  the 
programs  appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to  pro- 
gressively higher  excise  taxes  added  on  the 
price  to  addicts.  As  a  result,  supplies  are 
cheaper  on  the  black  market.  In  Iran  the 
maintenance  program  has  been  growing  rap- 
idly in  1970.  with  the  number  of  registered 
addicts  reaching  50,000  by  mid-year.  The 
growing  enrollment  largely  reflects  an  In- 
tensifying shortage  of  Illicitly  imported 
opium  In  the  country.  This  shortage  has 
driven  up  the  black  market  price  for  opium, 
sometimes  beyond  the  very  high  licit  main- 
tenance dosage  price.  The  latter  price  is  cur- 
rently $230  per  kilogram,  or  $0.23  per  gram 
E,Jects  of  Government  policies  on  the  illicit 
market 

Government  policies  have  produced 
changes — in  some  instances  massive  changes 
—in  all  aspects  of  Illicit  enterprise  In 
opium  and  opiates.  The  shut-down  of  the 
Chinese  market,  abolition  In  Iran,  and 
China's  gradual  gaining  of  administrative 
control  over  Its  own  poppy-growing  areas 
largely  determined  the  illicit  patterns  of 
production,  consumption,  and  trade  that 
existed  during  the  1960s.  These  steps  led  to 
a  concentration  of  world  Illicit  production  In 
the  Par  East,  Afghanistan-Pakistan,  and 
Turkey.  Abolition  In  Iran  also  significantly 
altered  the  consumption  patterns  of  that 
country's  large  user  and  addict  population. 
Illicit  patterns  to  the  mid-19S0's 

With  the  change  in  government  In  China 
In  1949,  world  Illicit  demand  for  opium  was 
greatly  diminished.  Before  1949,  China  was 
the  largest  single  illicit  market  in  the  world, 
possibly  several  times  larger  than  all  other 
markets  combined.  Some  estimates  place  the 
Chinese  user  and  addict  population  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II  at  10  million.  This  popu- 
lation, which  may  have  changed  little  dur- 
ing the  War,  was  mostly  In  the  large  eastern 
cities  and  was  supplied  principally  by  Im- 
ports. These  originated  chiefly  from  Iran  and 
India,  then  the  world's  two  leading  producers 
of  Illicit  opium.  Many  other  countries  In- 
cluding Pakistan.  Egypt,  and  countries  of 
French  Indochina  contributed  small 
amounts  to  China.  The  Chinese  opium-pro- 
ducing areas  centering  around  Yunnan 
Province  were  remote  from  the  main  con- 
sumer markets  of  the  country.  They  supplied 
a  relatively  small  local  market,  but  most 
of  their  large  output  was  shipped  out  of 
the  country  to  the  south.  Chinese  opium 
went  directly  to  Burma  and  the  countries  of 
French  Indochina  and  through  them  to 
Southeast  Asia,  Hong  Kong,  and  in  some 
quantity  to  eastern  coastal  cities  of  China 
Itself. 

In  the  early  1950s,  after  the  shutdown  of 
the  Chinese  market,  Iran  remained  a  lead- 
ing producer  and  exporter  of  Illicit  opium. 
Olven  an  estimated  25,000  hectares  under 
poppy  cultivation  and  a  licit  output  averag- 
ing only  185  tons  annually,  the  balance  of 
output  available  for  Illicit  purposes  was  sev- 
eral times  larger.  In  addition  to  providing 
for  most  of  the  large  domestic  market,  this 
lUlcIt  output  supplied  many  other  markets 
to  the  east  and  west  of  Iran.  Probably  the 
larger  part  of  Iranian  exports  moved  In  the 
brisk  traffic  eastward  through  the  Persian 
Gulf   to   Hong   Kong   and   Southeast    Asian 
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countries.  Toward  the  west  the  main  flows 
went  through  the  Gulf  and  overland  to  Iitm, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and 
North  Africa.  Some  of  the  Iranian  opium  di- 
rected westward  was  destined  for  Western 
Europe  and  North  America  after  flrst  being 
processed  Into  morphine  In  Syria  and  Leb- 
anon and  then  being  shipped  to  Italy  and 
Prance  for  processing  into  heroin. 

India's  Illicit  export  trade  began  the  drop 
to  its  present  low  level  In  the  early  19508.  The 
denial  of  access  to  the  maaslve  Chinese  mar- 
ket was  the  Initial  cause.  At  the  same  time 
the  Indian  domestic  black  market  was  be- 
coming a  major  alternative  outlet  for  Illicit 
production.  During  the  flrst  half  of  the  19606, 
the  government's  maintenance  program — ^In 
the  past  the  principal  source  of  addict  con- 
sumption— was  already  declining  precip- 
itously. 

Production  from  South  China  apparently 
continued  to  service  the  markets  of  the  Far 
East  and  Southeast  Asia  dm^ng  this  period, 
but  probably  In  decreasing  measure.  Al- 
though seizures  of  Chinese  opium  continued 
to  be  reported  by  customs  authorities  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Southeast  Asia,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  Illicit  production  In  China 
began  to  decline  as  the  new  government 
extended  Its  pollltcal  control.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  production  In  Burma, 
Ltkos,  and  Thailand,  which  had  long  been 
servicing  the  same  markets,  probably  began 
to  Increase  as  an  offset  to  declining  Chinese 
output. 

The  remaining  major  source  of  Illicit  out- 
put was  Turkey.  Virtually  aU  its  output  was 
exported,  mainly  southward  to  the  Arab 
countries  also  being  supplied  by  Iran.  As 
with  Iranian  oplimi,  part  of  the  Turkish 
product  was  directed  to  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  after  processing  and  trans- 
shljjplng,  flrst  through  Syria  and  Lebanon 
and  then  through  Italy  and  Prance.  Some 
portion  of  Turkish  opium  was  aimed  direct- 
ly at  Italy  and  Prance  by  sea  routes  chiefly 
originating  in  Istanbul.  In  this  period.  West 
Pakistan  was  still  a  minor  producer.  De- 
pendent on  Afghanistan  for  a  large  share  of 
Its  own  supplies.  West  Pakistan  was  prob- 
ably a  net  Importer  of  opium  at  this  time. 

From  the  mid-1950's  to  the  mid-1960's 

After  Iran  banned  poppy  cultivation  In 
1955  and  China  acquired  control  over  lt«  cul- 
tivation, the  main  shifts  in  world  Illicit 
opium  production  were  responses  to  con- 
tinuing high  demand  In  Iran  Itself  and  in 
the  region  of  the  Far  East  and  Southeast 
Asia.  In  order  to  meet  demand  in  Iran,  illicit 
production  rose  sharply  In  both  Afghanistan- 
Pakistan  and  Turkey.  After  the  elimination 
of  supplies  from  China  and  Iran  to  the  Far 
East  and  Southeast  Asia,  production  also 
rose  substantially  In  Burma.  Laos,  and  Thai- 
land. In  addition,  with  the  elimination  of 
Iran's  formerly  westward-moving  Illicit  ex- 
porte.  Turkey  largely  flUed  the  gap  by  in- 
creasing its  exports  to  the  Arab  countries. 
Western  Europe,  and  North  America. 

Afghanistan -Pakistan  came  to  supply  the 
larger  portion  of  Iran's  post-abolition  Illicit 
Imports,  which  eventually  reached  an  esti- 
mated 250  tons  annually.  Reflecting  the  pull 
of  Iranian  demand,  the  Illicit  price  for  opium 
in  West  Pakistan  rose  by  more  than  250% 
from  1957  to  1959.  Toward  the  late  1960s, 
when  production  had  risen  to  an  estimated 
175  to  200  tons  per  year,  the  price  dropped 
to  the  1957  level.  While  expanding  its  Illicit 
output,  moreover.  West  Pakistan  became 
virtually  the  sole  supplier  to  its  own  fairly 
large  domestic  black  market.  Large  increases 
after  the  mid-1950s  In  Afghanistan's  poppy 
acreage.  In  Irrigated  valleys  adjacent  to 
Pakistan,  were  noted  by  several  observers. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  early  and  mid-1960s. 
Turkey's  illicit  output  accounted  for  about 
40":^  of  Iran's  illicit  Imports.  Opium  of  Turk- 
ish origin  largely  supplied  the  western  half 
of  the  country. 


By  the  end  of  the  1960s,  Burma,  Laos,  and 
Thailand  together  bad  become  a  masslv« 
producer,  and  the  source  of  more  than  half 
the  world's  present  illicit  supply  of  1.250  to 
1,400  tons  annually.  Moreover,  with  this  In- 
crease In  output  the  region  of  the  Far  East 
and  Southeast  Asia  quickly  became  self- 
sufficient  In  opium. 

With  the  shifts  In  world  Illicit  production 
since  1955,  there  have  been  some  major 
changes  In  levels  of  consumption.  Abolition 
In  Iran  reduced  the  active  user  and  addict 
population  of  the  country  significantly. 
The  current  population  of  some  350.000  rep- 
resents perhaps  only  one-third  that  existing 
before  abolition.  The  growth  oi  decline  of 
populations  elsewhere  In  the  world  Is  not 
easily  documented.  Consumption  In  the  Far 
East  and  Southeast  Asia  very  likely  rose  sub- 
stantially during  the  1960s.  Increased  con- 
sumption In  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand 
seems  especially  likely  in  view  of  the  rise  In 
supply.  Western  Europe  and  North  America 
also  experienced  rapid  growth  In  their  addict 
populations — almost  exclusively  addicted  to 
heroin — after  World  War  n.  Some  growth 
in  these  peculations  has  apparently  persisted 
throughout  the  postwar  period. 

Moreover,  addiction  to  opiates — mostly  to 
heroin — has  been  on  the  rise  In  the  postwar 
period.  Heroin  addiction  has  grown  In  several 
other  countries  besides  those  in  Western 
Europe  and  North  America.  Before  the  mld- 
19506,  Iranian  addicts  were  exclusively  con- 
sumers of  raw  opium.  Heroin  was  Indeed  un- 
knovra  in  the  country  until  1953.  From  1960, 
however,  heroin  addiction  spread  rapidly  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  decade  the  popula- 
tion probably  reached  Its  present  leve".  of  50,- 
000.  In  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  A-ila,  con- 
siderable growth  In  heroin  addiction  also  oc- 
curred. The  observations  of  many  special- 
ists document  this  phenomenon  as  do  the  In- 
creasing number  of  heroln-proce-Tslng  In- 
stallations in  the  region,  particularly  In  the 
producing  countries  and  Hong  Kong. 

In  both  the  Far  East  and  Iran,  a  shift 
from  emphasis  on  heroin  consumption  In 
urban  areas  has  probably  been  stimulated  by 
enforcement  efforts  because  heroin  is  easier 
to  handle  by  traffickers  and  its  consumption 
Is  less  visible.  However,  heroin  addiction  in 
these  countries  as  elsewhere  also  reflects 
basic  problems  of  development  and  health. 

As  Turkish  traffic  toward  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. Western  Europe,  and  North  America  In- 
creased to  replace  Iran's  exports,  the  routing 
of  the  portion  destined  for  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  Increasingly  shifted  to 
direct  overseas  shipments  from  Turkish  to 
French  ports.  By  the  mid-1950s — thanks  to 
decisive  action  by  Italian  enforcement  au- 
thorities— Italy  ceased  to  be  an  important 
processing  and  transshipment  point  In  this 
traffic.  From  the  1960s,  however,  Txirklsh 
traffic  destined  for  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  also  began  to  go  overland  to 
Europe  in  Increasing  amounts  in  defense 
against  enforcement  applied  both  in  Turkey 
and  France  to  seaborne  contraband.  Also  as 
a  defense  against  enforcement  and  for 
greater  profits,  Turkish  traffic  In  morphine 
Increased  rapidly  from  the  mld-19508.  By  the 
mid-1960s  practically  all  Turkish  Illicit  ex- 
ports to  the  West  consisted  of  crude  mor- 
phine. Heroin  has  never  been  manufactured 
In  Turkey,  and  Turkish  smugglers  are  loathe 
to  carry  heroin,  probably  because  the  govern- 
ment set  very  stiff  penalties  in  1953  for  traf- 
ficking In  the  product. 

Recent  developments 
The  main  recent  change  In  world  Illicit 
production  has  been  the  decline  in  Turkish 
output.  In  1968,  Illicit  production  dropped 
sharply  as  a  consequence  of  official  policies 
to  reduce  poppy  acreage  and  to  purchase  a 
larger  share  of  the  total  crop.  Substantial 
cutbacks  in  acreage  were  actually  begun  in 
1964  (from  38.000  to  28.000  hectares),  but 
this  had  no  marked  Impact  on  Illicit  output. 
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This  was  the  cam  because  irntll  1M8  govem- 
ment  purchases  from  the  farmers  averaged 
much  less  than  half  of  total  production,  as 
Indicated  by  the  data  on  yields  from  lldt 
production.  Derived  from  government  pur- 
chases and  official  acreage  estimates,  these 
yields  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  but  aver- 
aged only  8  kilograms  per  hectare  during 
lMO-67  (see  Table  8).  Actiial  yields  from 
this  acreage,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have 
averaged  as  much  as  15  kilograms,  with  the 
balance  available  to  the  llUclt  market.  In 
1968,  however,  government  piu'chases  rose 
slightly,  to  122  tons,  even  though  acreage 
had  been  reduced  by  one-third.  The  official 
-yield  thus  roee  to  9.4  kilograms  per  hectare. 
On  roughly  the  same  13,000  hectares  In  1969, 
the  official  yield  reached  nearly  10  kilograms 
per  hectare.  Even  If  allowance  Is  made  for 
a  aUght  Increase  In  actual  yields  on  the 
reduced  but  probably  more  fertile  poppy  acre- 
age. Illicit  diversion  In  Turkey,  which  prob- 
ably averaged  weU  over  260  tons  in  pre- 
vious years,  may  have  been  cut  back  by  more 
than  half  as  the  government  acquired  a 
larger  share  of  the  crop. 

TABLE  t-TURKISH   LICIT   PRODUCTION.   ACREAGE    AND 
YiaOS  OF  OPIUM 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Ymt 


Production  Yields '(Kilo- 

(metric  Acreage  grams  per 

tons)        (hectares)  hectare) 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


365 
172 
311 
287 
83 
88 
139 
115 
122 
127 


42.000 
38,000 
36,000 
38,  COG 
28,000 
22,000 
24,000 
20.000 
13,000 
>  13. 000 


8.7 
4.5 
8.6 
7.6 
3.0 
3.9 
5.8 
5.8 
9.4 
9.8 


I  Derived  from  official  estimates  ol  acreage  and  government 
purdiases  o<  raw  opium  from  the  farmers. 
>  Estimated. 

With  the  faU  In  lUlclt  output,  Turkish  U- 
Uclt  exports  must  also  have  declined.  The 
effects  of  reduced  production  on  exports 
would  not  have  been  felt  until  1969,  how- 
ever, because  exports  In  1968  originated 
chiefly  from  the  1967  faU  harvest.  In  1969, 
Turkish  exports  to  Iran  were  probably  cut 
back  In  favor  of  maintaining  exports  to  the 
more  profitable  Western  markets. 

There  has  been  a  further  decline  In  Turk- 
ish Ulldt  output  this  year  which  can  be 
related  to  drought  condlUons  that  substan- 
tially reduced  actual  yields  and  to  changes 
in  official  paUcles  In  both  Turkey  and  Iran. 
In  1970  the  Turkish  government  decided  for 
the  first  time  to  buy  up  the  entire  opium 
crop  If  poeslble  and  Instructed  Its  purchasing 
officers  and  enforcement  arms  accordingly. 
Also  for  the  first  time,  Ankara  and  Tehran 
In  1970  entered  Into  a  formal  collaborative 
effort  to  suppress  opium  smuggling  from 
Turkey  to  Iran.  The  Turkish  army  and  Ira- 
nian gendarmerie  signed  an  agreement  in 
January  providing  for  Increased  coopera- 
tion and  forces  on  both  sides.  The  upshot 
of  all  these  developments  has  been  a  severe 
reduction  in  the  traffic  across  the  Iranian- 
Turkish  border  and  In  the  traffic  of  Turkish 
origin  across  the  Iraqul-Iranlan  border. 
Selzxires  In  these  areas  have  dwindled  to 
Insignificance  this  year.  The  Incentive  to 
Turkish  smugglers  to  ship  opium  and  mor- 
phine to  Iran  was  also  dampened  in  1969, 
when  Iran  imposed  the  death  penalty  for 
narcotics  smuggling  offenses. 

The  reduced  supply  for  Iran  from  Turkey 
combined  with  the  generally  intensive  en- 
forcement campaign  initiated  in  1969  by 
Iran  has  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  opium  and 
heroin  m  the  country.  Prom  August  1969  to 
August  1970  the  UUcit  price  of  Turkish 
opium  in  Tehran  doubled,  ranging  from  »100 
to  MOO  on  the  latter  date,  depending  on 
quality.  Much  of  Turkish  opium  thus  was 
available  only  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  licit 


price  for  maintenance  dosages  for  registered 
addicts.  Prices  for  heroin,  manufactured 
mainly  from  Turkish  opium  and  morphine, 
tripled  during  this  period.  While  the  imposi- 
tion of  capital  punishment  and  Increased 
border  siorvelllance  have  been  weighty  de- 
terrents to  Turkish  smugglers,  these  meas- 
ures have  been  lees  effective  against  their 
Afghani  counterparts.  By  nid-1970  the  price 
of  Afghani  opiiun  In  Iran  was  still  well  be- 
low the  licit  price.  Iranian  selziiree  on  the 
Afghani  border  have  risen  sharply  In  1970, 
but  there  are  also  indications  of  more  fre- 
quent border  incursions  from  Afghanistan 
Involving  smaller  shipments  In  order  to 
thwart  the  Iranian  border  authorities.  A 
large  number  of  the  more  than  40  persons 
executed  in  Iran  for  smuggling  offenses  since 
1969  have  been  Afghani  tribesmen.  In  view 
of  the  reduced  supplies  from  Turkey  and 
the  persisting  strong  demand  in  Iran,  it 
seems  likely  that  production  in  Afghanistan- 
Pakistan    will   Increase. 

The  drop  m  Turkish  Ullclt  output  may 
soon  be  reflected  in  Ullcit  traffic  patterns 
to  Western  European  and  North  American 
markets.  If  Ullclt  Turkish  output  this  year 
Indeed  declined,  supplies  from  this  source 
for  Western  Europe.  North  America,  and  the 
Arab  countries  wUl  not  be  avaUable  In  the 
usual  amounts  in  1971. 

During  the  pest  two  years,  traffic  of 
Turkish  origin  hss  also  been  the  target  of 
stepped- up  enforcement  by  the  French  and 
US  governments.  One  consequence  has  been 
some  shifting  in  the  location  of  heroin- 
processing  plants  formely  based  In  the  Mar- 
seilles area  but  now  more  widely  dispersed 
to  areas  both  within  and  outside  Prance 
Moreover,  the  regular  smuggling  of  heroin 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  more  difficult  task  for  the  whole- 
salers to  arrange.  At  the  same  time,  as  estab- 
lished traffic  organizations  have  encountered 
increased  enloroement  opposition .  the  smug- 
gling business  itself  has  witnessed  the 
entry  of  new  organized  rings  The  recent 
arrests  of  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States 
provide  a  striking  example  of  this  general 
Q-end.  Plhally,  enforcement  in  the  United 
States  has  evidently  helped  set  the  stage  for 
the  entry  of  new  groups,  attracted  by  the 
prospects  of  large  proflts,  into  the  wholesale 
dntrtbution  of  heroin  in  the  United  States 
Some  established  wholesale  firms,  reacting  to 
the  enforcement  pressures,  have  ^parently 
Chosen  to  disengage  themselves  at  least  tem- 
porarily from  the  business  while  some  others 
were  forced  out  by  successful  prosecutions 
The  entry  of  some  of  the  Cuban-exile  smug- 
gling groups  into  the  internal  wholesallne 
of  heroin  in  the  United  States  indicates  a 
degree  of  disarray  in  the  established  whole- 
sale structure. 

Given  the  prospect  of  reiuced  supplies 
for  Western  markets  from  Turkey  and  also 
reduced  supplies  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  following  Mexlcan-US  collaboration 
in  Operation  Cooperation,  the  traffickers 
have  already  beguu  to  seek  out  new  sources. 
Probably  In  direct  response  to  enforcement 
pressures  In  Mexico,  some  dealers  in  the 
traffic  from  that  country  to  the  United  States 
have  been  exploring  the  possibilities  for  de- 
veloping new  sources  in  other  countries 
Both  new  heroin  distilleries  and  new  areas  of 
poppy  cultivation  have  been  observed  this 
year  in  South  America.  Other  wholesalers  are 
\  apparently  turning  to  the  Far  East  for  sup- 
plies. Although  that  area  still  remains  a  rela- 
tively small  supplier  of  heroin  to  the  United 
States,  traffic  from  the  Par  Bast  has  increased 
In  tha  past  year,  perhaps  severalfold.  New 
smuggling  organizaUons  are  being  formed 
In  anticipation  of  growth  in  traffic  by  that 
route.  Meanwhile,  the  West  European  market 
has  also  felt  the  effect  of  reduced  supplies 
from  Turkey.  Recently,  for  example,  there 
have  been  increasing  amounts  of  heroin  ap- 
pearing in  European  countries  from  Pakis- 
tan, India,  and  the  Far  Bast. 
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CONTKOLUNG    OPrUM-BASED    DRUG   ABTTSX 

Control  and  development 
Opium-based  drug  abuse  has  persisted  as 
a  growing  InternaUonal  problem.  This  is 
evident  in  the  rise  of  consumption  generally 
In  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia  and  in 
the  International  spread  of  heroin  addiction. 
The  Illicit  sector  has  shown  great  flexibility 
in  adjusting  to  drastic  changes  In  sources 
of  supply.  When  national  governments  have 
eliminated  or  significantly  curtaUed  Ullclt 
production,  new  sources  have  quickly  Ijeen 
developed  on  a  large  scale.  SLrrUlarly,  when 
national  enforcement  campaigns  have  un- 
settled established  wholesale  structures,  the 
effect  has  soon  been  blunted  by  the  entry 
of  new  organizations  Into  the  trade  and  the 
eventual  re-emergence  of  fairly  stable 
marketing  arrangements. 

The  growth  of  opium-based  drug  abuse 
reflects  larger  problems  of  economic,  political 
and  social  development.  The  economic  In- 
centive  to  cultivate  poppy  remains  strong 
in  most  producing  countries  because  agri- 
cultural incomes  are  low  and  labor  cheap. 
Complete  administrative  control  over  poppy 
cultivation  is  difficult  In  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances and  made  Impossible  in  many 
areas  by  lack  of  national  political  control. 
Abuse  has  grown  partly  because  prevaUing 
public  attitudes  tend  to  forestall  broad  treat- 
ment and  rehabUitatlon  programs.  In  most 
producing  countries  the  public  is  tolerant  or 
widespread  habitual  use  of  opium.  In  man'r 
nonproduclng,  victim  countries,  on  the  othe- 
hand,  abuse  is  commonly  viewed  as  a  crimi- 
nal activity  and  the  burden  of  responsl- 
bUlty  falls  upon  enforcement  agencies.  A*: 
the  same  time,  national  resources  for  an 
attack  on  consumer  demand  itself  have  not 
been  avaUable  on  a  scale  commensurate  witli 
the  extent  of  addiction.  Also  partly  because 
of  public  attitudes,  enforcement  itself  has 
lagged  in  developing  techniques  appropriate 
to  suppressing  the  UUcit  trade  at  the  cod- 
troUlng  wholesale  level.  Progress  both  in  en- 
forcement and  treatment  has  been  ham- 
pered, finally,  by  inadequate  international 
cooperation. 

Dampening  the  incentive  to  produce 
An  economic  approach  to  controlling  U- 
llclt  opium  production  has  serious  llmiu- 
tlons.  The  basic  problem  Is  that  opium  is 
almost  always  produced  where  labor  is  plen- 
tiful and  cheap  and  the  demand  for  It  is 
strong.  There  are  many  substitute  cn^s  that 
would  earn  more  Income  than  opium  per  unit 
of  labor  input  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
that  would  earn  more  than  opium  per  unit 
of  land.  So  long  as  large-scale  underem- 
ployment exists,  a  farmer  can  increase  his 
family's  income  by  raising  poppy,  natural 
conditions  being  appropriate. 

Thus  the  government  seeking  to  control 
production  through  incentives  wlU  probably 
find  that  crop  substitution  will  not  suffice. 
Such  a  program  would  have  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  subsidies — either  directly  to  the 
farmer  as  an  Inducement  not  to  grow  poppy 
or  Indirectly  in  the  form  of  supporting  above- 
market  prices  for  substitute  crops.  In  the 
long  run  the  best  solution,  of  course,  is  to 
promote  the  general  economic  development 
of  the  poppy.growlng  areas.  Raising  agricul- 
tural yields,  diversifying  farm  output,  and 
establishing  Industry  accessible  to  local  labor 
would  all  help.  Among  the  major  oplum-pro- 
duclng  countries,  Turkey  Is  moat  advanced  In 
economic  development,  and  its  further  de- 
velopment will  probably  reduce  the  proflta- 
bUlty  of  opium  production  significantly.  But 
in  the  countries  to  the  east  this  goal  proba- 
bly remains  out  of  reach  for  a  long  time  to 
oome,  and  any  effective  reetrtction  of  output 
wlU  dq>end  moet  heavily  on  the  ca^yablllty 
for  direct  government  control. 

Although  opium  production  Is  an  im- 
portant source  of  Income  to  individual 
fanners  and  thus  a  poUtlcal  issue  of  mo- 
ment In  some  countries,  it  does  not  benefit 


the  national  eoonooilee  of  any  of  the  produc- 
ing oountriea  significantly.  India,  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  exporter  of  lldt  opium, 
earns  only  $6  million  to  $7  million  annually 
from  overseas  sales  comfMuml  with  total  ex- 
port earnings  approaching  $3  blUlaa.  In- 
come generated  from  lldt  production — meas- 
iu«d  by  the  total  rertums  to  farmers — hardly 
exceeds  $12  million  annuaUy.  Turkey's  sit- 
uation is  similar.  In  1967,  for  example,  Tur- 
key's licit  opium  exports  were  valued  at  $1.7 
mllUon,  less  than  0.3  %  of  total  export  earn- 
ings. In  addition,  some  smaller  amount  was 
earned  from  exports  of  poppy  straw.  Inoanne 
geneiaited  In  Turkey  that  year  from  Udt  pro- 
duction may  have  KppioaciMi  $8  million,  out 
of  a  national  Inoome  of  nearly  $9  bUlloQ. 
Against  the  scale  of  national  income,  it  is 
apparent  that  lllldt  production  is  also  of 
minor  significance  In  all  the  other  produc- 
ing oountrfee.  If  the  tribal  area  of  Burma- 
Laoe-Thalland  were  considered  as  an  eco- 
nomic region,  however,  opium  production 
would  assume  more  economic  significance. 
Opium  is  a  principal  source  of  Income  at 
least  among  some  of  the  tribes.  It  also  helps 
finance  the  Importation  of  arms  n-ntj 
hence  is  a  main  economic  support  of  insur- 
gency. 

Direct  control  over  production 
WhUe  Conununlst  China.  Iran,  and,  on  a 
partial  basis,  Turkey  have  shovm  that  ener- 
getic national  goverrunents  can  stop  the 
production  of  opium,  the  major  share  of  U- 
llcit  output  comes  from  areas  where  such  na- 
tional control  Is  not  possible.  Most  of  the 
world's  Ullcit  opium  is  now  produced  by  tri- 
bal peoples  over  which  their  respective  na- 
tional governments  Impose  little  political 
control.  The  lack  of  control  is  most  complete 
In  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand  where  most 
of  the  producing  areas  are  also  areas  of  in- 
surgency. In  Pakistan,  most  Illicit  poppy  is 
cultivated  in  the  settled  areas  of  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province  where  the  settlers  cul- 
tivating It  are  mostly  tribal  peoples  although 
they  live  mainly  outside  the  designated  trib- 
al areas.  Much  the  same  situation  exists  In 
Afghanistan.  The  small  scattered  production 
in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  North  America 
takes  place  in  remote  rural  areas. 

Even  where  control  systems  to  monitor 
poppy  cultivation  have  t)een  established, 
however,  large  Ullcit  production  has  occurred, 
as  in  Turkey  and  IndU.  Turkey  has  no  li- 
censing system  fixing  quotas  on  poppy  acre- 
age for  individual  farms,  but  both  countries 
record  acreage  and  have  state  monopolies  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection  of  aU  harvested 
opium.  In  general,  iUIcit  production  in  such 
countries  can  originate  from  two  sources: 
(1)  from  imderstating  yields  on  licensed  or 
otherwise  reported  acreage,  and  (2)  from  un- 
licensed or  uru^ported  acreage. 

In  Turkey,  official  statistics  on  acreage  are 
probably  fairly  complete,  and  understate- 
ment of  yields  appears  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  illicit  production.  Until  recently, 
moet  production  entered  Illicit  channels,  as 
the  state  opium  monopoly  restricted  its  pur- 
chases to  the  amount  necessary  to  fulfill  Its 
export  sales  contracts. 

Very  little  of  Pakistan's  poppy  ctiltlvation 
is  under  a  formal  control  system,  but  where 
that  system  has  been  in  force  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  production  has  leaked  in  the 
same  fashion  as  in  Turkey.  During  1966-68 
the  official  Pakistani  yield  averaged  4.7  kilo- 
grams per  hectare,  probably  oiUy  one-third 
the  actual  yield.  This  yield  mainly  repre- 
sented the  opium  needed  for  the  government 
maintenance  program  for  addicts. 

In  India,  probably  most  illicit  production 
has  orlgliuited  not  from  understating  yields 
but  from  unlicensed  acreage.  Official  Indian 
yields  have  rather  steadily  averaged  about 
20  kilograms  per  hectare  and  hence  should 
not  understate  actual  yields  by  very  much. 
In  India  as  in  Turkey  the  government's  pur- 
chasing policy  largely  refiecte  export  con- 


tracts. During  the  1960s,  70%  of  licit  Indian 
production  was  expKxrted. 

To  date,  Iran's  fledgling  oontrcd  system 
over  opium  production  has  been  subject  to 
little  leakage.  Its  effectiveness  has  been  due 
to  the  combination  of  a  high  farm  price  for 
opiiun  and  extremely  severe  punishment  for 
Ullclt  defying  In  opium.  A  very  high  priority 
hae  l>een  assigned  to  administering  the  new 
program.  BesponalbUity  for  Ucenslng  poppy 
acreage  and  coUectlng  the  harvested  opltun 
has  been  vested  in  the  Ministry  of  Land  Re- 
form, which  has  taken  elaborate  contrcrt 
measures.  A  number  of  new  laws  have  been 
passed,  including  the  one  fixing  capital  pun- 
ishment for  trafficking  in  opium  or  opiates. 
Enforcement  efforts,  Incltidlng  those  of  the 
gendamerie  in  the  rural  areas,  have  been 
greatly  stepped  up. 

In  countries  where  pof>py  Is  ciUtivated  by 
tribal  peoples  beyond  the  political  reach  of 
the  national  governments,  opium  production 
can  probably  be  controlled  only  with  further 
political  development.  Such  development 
would  probably  have  to  Include  not  only  ex- 
tending national  political  control  Into  the 
tribal  areas  but  also  socially  integrating  the 
tribal  peoples  into  national  life.  Even  in 
Pakistan  the  requisite  development  repre- 
sents  formidable  and  probably  long-term 
tasks.  In  Burma,  Laos,  and  ThaUand  this 
kind  of  development  must  await  both  an 
abatement  of  Insurgency  and  also  an  easing 
of  international  tensions  presently  focused 
in  the  area. 

In  order  to  achieve  fuU  control  of  poppy 
production  In  Turkey  and  India,  the  govern- 
ments would  have  to  exert  costly  adminis- 
trative and  enforcement  efforts  continu- 
ously. The  historical  tendency,  however,  has 
been  for  both  countries  to  minimize  such 
costs  and  to  hold  crop  coUectlon  down  to 
the  level  of  export  commitments.  The  appar- 
ent drop  in  Turkish  Ullcit  output  reflects 
improvement  In  the  control  system,  but  as 
matters  stand  it  could  be  vulnerable  to  re- 
current leakage.  Whether  or  not  a  Ucenslng 
system  is  In  force,  the  poppy  farmer  is  at- 
tracted to  Illicit  dealings  if  the  black  market 
price  is  significantly  higher  than  the  Uclt 
price.  Iran  is  trying  to  prevent  diversion  by 
setting  a  very  high  farm  price  for  opium, 
but  if  production  there  becomes  large  the 
program's  costs  will  be  significant.  In  view  of 
the  cost  and  effort  needed  to  control  even 
small-scale  production  In  Iran,  a  simpler 
answer — administratively  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  enforcement — would  be  to  abolish 
cultivation  altogether.  Abolition  has  proved 
feasible  In  the  past  In  all  of  Iran  and  more 
recently  In  many  provinces  of  Turkey. 

Reducing  demand 

On  the  whole,  pubUc  attitudes  toward 
opium-based  drug  abuse  probably  have  not 
changed  very  much  In  the  last  two  decades. 
In  much  of  the  world,  tolerance  based  on 
longstanding  beliefs  and  customs  prevails. 
Among  tribal  peoples  producing  opiiun,  Its 
use  in  reUglous  ceremonies  and  on  festive 
occasions  is  common.  Among  these  peoples 
and  others  without  access  to  modem  med- 
icine, opium  IB  a  general  household  medlclna 
Belief  In  the  efficacy  of  opium  as  an  aphro- 
disiac and  cure-all  Is  widespread.  By  contrast. 
In  most  countries  where  heroin  addiction  Is 
the  main  abuse  problem,  public  fear  and  out- 
rage tend  to  focus  on  the  UUcit  traffickers  and 
addicts  alike. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  attitudes,  almost 
nowhere  is  opium-based  drug  abuse  regarded 
primarily  as  a  medical  problem.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  medical  and  social  scientific 
knowledge,  the  costs  of  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation aimed  at  entire  addict  popula- 
tions are  not  predictable.  The  coats,  however, 
would  almost  certainly  Involve  treatment  of 
broader  human  problems  of  adjustment  to 
rapid  social  change  and  mental  health  gen- 
erally and  could  easily  exceed  politically  ac- 
ceptable limits.  As  matters  stand  the  degree 


of  public  support  for  new  medical  approaches 
to  treatment  and  rehabilitation  Is  uncertain. 
Unexpected  leakages  from  the  system  of  free 
prescriptions  for  addicts  In  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, may  lessen  acceptance  of  further  ex- 
perimental programs  in  that  country.  In  the 
United  States,  methadone  programs  for 
treating  heroin  addicts  have  an  uncertain 
future  not  only  because  medical  efficacy  has 
yet  to  be  confirmed  but  also  because  public 
support  for  broad -scale  coverage  Is  as  yet  un- 
determined. 

The  fate  of  the  maintenance  programs  for 
opium  addicts  in  India  and  Pakistan  suggests 
that  fiscal  constraints  can  easily  weaken 
government-sponsored  treatment  programs 
for  addicts  In  any  country.  Pressures  to  record 
budgetary  surpluses  from  the  programs 
helped  price  licit  opium  largely  out  of  the 
market  so  that  the  black  market  could  sup- 
ply addicts  more  cheaply  but  stlU  reallas 
large  profits.  Moreover,  because  the  programs 
declined  rapidly  in  both  countries,  no  ade- 
quate test  of  their  efficacy  In  diminishing  ad- 
diction was  possible, 

Iran  now  operates  the  largest  opium  main- 
tenance program,  with  Increasing  success  to 
judge  by  the  rising  enrollment  of  registered 
addicts.  The  governing  principle  in  the  Iran- 
Ian  program — ^that  receipts  must  cover 
costs — has  dictated  the  official  price  to  ad- 
dicts of  $230  per  kilogram,  however.  In  view 
of  that  price,  the  program's  success  to  date 
must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  effective- 
ness of  police  controls  over  Ullcit  imports  and 
production.  If  Ullcit  suppUes  again  become 
more  plentiful  and  cheaper,  the  program  will 
probably  fall  off. 

Breakthroughs  in  medical  and  sodal 
science  are  In  all  probablUty  essential  for  any 
large  reduction  In  lUlcIt  market  demand. 
Oaps  In  knowledge  of  abuse  patterns  are 
formidable  and  probably  less  Is  known  about 
the  medical  and  sodal  effects  of  raw  c^lum — ■ 
still  the  main  form  of  abusive  consumption 
In  the  world — than  about  those  of  heroin.  Re- 
search on  opium-based  drug  nbuse  would 
undoubtedly  benefit  from  close  Unks  with 
work  on  psychomlmetlc  substances.  Qiven 
the  breadth  of  the  research  problems  and 
their  long-term  nature,  a  greater  Interna- 
tional pooUng  of  scientific  effort  would  be 
strongly  Indicated. 

Suppressing  the  illicit  trade 
The  organizational  character  of  the  lUldt 
wholesale  trade  and  the   political  and  eco- 
nomic settings  In  which  it  prospers  help  to 
place  the  enforcement  tasks  in  p>erspectlva 
Although  its  operations  are  national  and  In- 
tematloiud  in  scope,  wholesaling  in  opium  or 
opiates  often  represents  only  one  part  of  a 
particular  syndicate's  business  activity  and 
very  often  not  the  most  important  part.  His- 
toricaUy    the    near-monopoly    of     the    US 
wholesale  heroin  trade  by  the  major  criminal 
organizations  in  the  country  has  exemplified 
this  situation.  The  fact  that  wholesale  orga- 
nizations the  world  over  frequently  manage 
to  protect  themselves  politlcaUy  adds  to  the 
enforcement     complexities.     PlnaUy.     iUlclt 
trade  In  opiiun  and  opiates  Is  very  often  part 
of  a  larger  smuggling  activity.  In  some  pro- 
ducing countries,  for  example,  a  significant 
portion  of  international  trade  moves  through 
smuggling   channels.   When   it   reaches   this 
scale,  however,  the  suppression  of  trade  In  a 
single  commodity  may  t>e  extremely  difficult. 
A  change  In  the  pubUc's  view  of  the  en- 
forcement mission  Is  probably  indispensable 
to  more   effective  suppression  of  the   UUdt 
wholesale  trade.  Just  as  they  tend  to  define 
the  scale  of    treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
pubUc    attitudes    Influence    the    kind    and 
amount  of  law  enforcement  avaUable.  By  and 
large  any  citizenry  wants  police  protection 
for    its    Immediate    safety    and    protection 
against  locally  based,  relatlvriy  unorganized 
criminal   activity.    TTiere    Is    generally    UtUe 
public  avraxenees  of  criminal  activity  orga- 
nized  on    national    and   even    international 
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lines.  It  baa  frequently  been  observed  that 
this  lack  of  awareness  lu  the  United  States 
results  In  a  pendulum  effect  In  law  enforce- 
ment administration.  Occasionally  public  In- 
terest in  nationwide  enforcement  cam- 
paigns Is  aroused,  but  the  interest  then 
wanes  and.  as  a  result,  the  campaigns  tend 
to  diminish  in  intensity  and  eSectlveneso. 

Moreover,  In  order  to  contribute  to  a  last- 
ing suppression  of  opium-based  drug  abuse, 
enforcement  probably  would  have  to  accom- 
pll&b  a  twofold  developmental  task  of  Its 
own,  consisting  of  (a)  a  redefinition  of 
targets  and  (b)  a  reform  of  organization 
and  methods.  Most  enforcement  manpower 
Is  necessarily  occupied  with  suppreaslng  lo- 
cally based  criminal  activity,  and  much  work 
of  national  police  organizations  directly  sup- 
ports local  enforcement.  One  effect  of  this 
focus  Is  the  preponderance  of  the  enforce- 
ment effort  even  at  the  national  poUce  level 
that  Is  directed  against  relatively  small-scale 
retailers  of  opium  and  opiates,  hired  coiirlers 
of  the  contraband,  and  the  addicts  them- 
selves. In  most  countries  there  is  no  Intelli- 
gence organization  with  central  responsibil- 
ity for  operational  and  analytical  Intelligence 
in  respect  to  national  and  International 
criminal  organizations. 

Finally,  an  upgrading  of  enforcement  capa- 
bilities against  the  UlicU  trade  in  opium 
and  opltates  would  almost  certainly  presume 
increasing  International  cooperation  among 
police  agencies  and  perhaps  especially  multi- 
lateral cooperation  Despite  their  notable 
achievements  the  recent  bilateral  enforce- 
ment agreements  between  the  United  Statee 
and  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Prance, 
and  between  Iran  and  Turkey  serve  to  point 
up  the  relatively  occasional  nature,  histori- 
cally speaking,  of  such  accords.  There  is  a 
need,  therefore,  for  more  continuity  and  a 
systematic  exchange  of  Intelligence  on  crim- 
inal activity  mvolvlng  a  broad  range  of  coun- 
tries. Although  the  creation  of  Interpol  repre- 
sents a  significant  advance  In  this  respect, 
that  organization  has  been  operating  with 
limited  support  from  f>artlclpant  states.  It 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  modernize 
Its  communications  systems  and  is  not  orga- 
nized for  Intelligence  collection.  Often  the 
members  must  collaborate  bilaterally  In  or- 
der to  speed  up  Intelligence  acquisitions. 
The  llmltat;ons  on  Interpol's  effectiveness 
reflect  a  narrow  view  of  the  enforcement 
role  against  highly  organized  criminal  activ- 
ity in  general  and  against  the  wholesale  trade 
In  opium  and  opiates  in  particular.  A  broad- 
ening of  this  view  could  be  essential  to  a 
lasting  suppression  of  Illicit  traffic  In  cplum- 
based  drugs. 

COWCLl-SIONS 

Less  than  half  the  world's  opium  Is  pro- 
duced for  licit  medicinal  purposes,  chiefly  for 
m-inufactunng  codeine  T>ie  balance  of  pro- 
duction-some 1.250  to  1  400  tons  annually— 
is  Illicitly  produced  and  marketed  for  con- 
sumption of  tome  two  million  users  and  ad- 
dicts around  the  world  Illicit  production  Is 
now  concentrated  In  Southeast  AMa  (the  hill 
country  of  Burma.  Laos,  and  Thailand!  and 
In  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  but  continues 
on  a  sigr.iflcant  scale  In  India  and  Turkey 
Most  of  the  people  consuming  this  Illicit 
opium  take  It  in  raw  f  .rm  b  it  a  large  and 
increasing  prDoortlon  has  been  using  It  in 
Its  refined  more  dangerous  form  of  heroin 
Addiction  to  opium  Is  a  major  problem  in 
e\ery  opium-producing  country  except  Tur- 
key as  well  .is  In  many  noi.-pnxluclng  vic- 
tim countries  The  United  States  has  the 
largest  single  population  of  heroin  addicts- 
over  100.000— but  Western  Europe.  Iran,  the 
Par  East  and  Southeast  Asia  also  have  large 
populations  The  market  for  Illicit  opium  and 
Its  derivatives  Is  everywhere  controlled  at  the 
wholesale  level  by  syndicates  highly  or- 
ganized on  national  and  even  International 
lines 

Since  World  War  II  the  main  changes  in 
the   world   market   for  opium   have   resulted 


from  national  government  policies,  chiefly 
policies  eliminating  or  significantly  reducing 
production  but  also  enforcement  policies.  De- 
spite these  government  actions,  however,  the 
Illicit  market  has  shown  a  continuous  fiexl- 
bUlty  in  replacing  sources  of  supplies,  In 
responding  to  shifts  In  demand,  and  In  devis- 
ing new  channels  of  illicit  traffic.  As  a  restilt. 
abuse  of  opium-based  drugs  has  been  a  per- 
slstlngly  growing  international  problem. 

Growth  of  the  abuse  of  opium-based 
drugs  reflects  larger  problems  of  economic, 
political,  and  social  development.  The  eco- 
nomic Incentive  to  produce  opium  remains 
strong  In  most  producing  countries  because 
agricultural  Incomes  are  low  and  labor  cheap. 
(Complete  administrative  control  over  poppy 
cultivation  Is  difficult  In  the  best  of  circum- 
stances and  made  impossible  In  many  areas 
of  lack  of  national  political  control.  Abuse 
has  grown  partly  because  prevailing  public 
attitudes  tend  to  forestall  broad  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  As  a  reflection 
of  these  public  attitudes,  enforcement  Itself 
has  lagged  In  developing  techniques  appro- 
priate to  suppressing  the  Illicit  trade  at  the 
controlling  wholesale  level.  Progress  both  In 
enforcement  and  treatment  has  been  ham- 
pered, finally,  by  Inadequate  International 
cooperation. 

Specific  problems  Involved  In  the  control 
of  the  Illicit  opium  market  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

a  A  purely  economic  approach  has  serious 
limitations  because  crop  substitution  alone 
will  not  suffice.  In  order  to  fully  offset  the 
loss  to  the  farmer  for  forgoing  opium  pro- 
duction, crop  subsidies  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  required. 

b.  Direct  administrative  control  over  poppy 
cultivation  is  not  possible  In  many  areas  of 
Illicit  production,  because  they  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  national  governments.  Even  in 
countries  where  national  governments  are 
relatively  strong,  those  governments  must 
exert  costly  administrative  and  enforcement 
efforts  continuously  In  order  to  suppress 
Illicit  production; 

c  A  greater  effort  to  reduce  demand  Itself 
Is  now  indispensable  for  the  control  of  abuse 
of  opium-based  drugs,  but  this  requires  pub- 
lic support  for  larger  expenditures  on  treat- 
ment. At  present  the  degree  of  such  sup- 
port Is  unknown.  A  reduction  In  Illicit  mar- 
ket demand  also  presupposes  breakthroughs 
In  medical  and  social  science  and  a  greater 
pooling  of  International  efforts  In  research 

d.  Enforcement  alone  cannot  suppress 
abuse  of  opium-based  drugs  In  the  countries 
now  expertencuig  its  worst  effects  Neverthe- 
less, the  contribution  of  enforcement  to  sup- 
pression would  be  Improved  by  focusing  mire 
effort  against  the  Illicit  trade  at  the  whole- 
sale level  and  by  upgrading  enforcement 
methods  and  organization,  particularly  at 
the  national  police  level.  Increased  interna- 
tional collaboration  among  enforcement  arms 
against  organized  crime  Is  probably  cnicliil 
to  suppressing  the  lll.cit  trade. 

Resolution   No.   141 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  all 
necessary  steps    to   persuade   the   govern- 
ment of  Turkey  to  Immediately  destroy  its 
opium  poppy  fields  before  the  1071  harvest 
m  return  for  reimbursement  to  Its  opium 
poppy    farmers    of    the    damages    suffered 
thereby  from  funds  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States  Congress 
Whereas.  Death  from  an  overdose  of  heroin 
represents  the  greatest  single  cause  of  death 
among  the  youth  of  New  York  City;  and 

Whereas.  All  efforts  by  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  to  Interdict 
the  smuggling  of  heroin  Into  the  United 
States  and  Its  sale  within  this  state  have 
failed  to  curb  this  traffic,  and 


Whereas.  On  April  7,  1971,  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation  reported 
to  the  governor  of  this  state  that  "Law  en- 
forcement's approach  to  this  problem  has 
been  Ineffective.  The  traffic  In  heroin  has  not 
been  curbed.  Indeed,  It  Is  flourishing  ";   and 

Whereas,  The  New  York  State  Legislature 
has  four  times  in  the  last  twenty  year* 
amended  the  antl-narcotlc  laws  of  this  state 
to  provide  for  both  more  severe  and  manda- 
tory punishments  for  heroin  traffickers  with 
little  effect  on  the  traffic  Itself;  and 

Whereas,  Despite  every  effort  by  New  York 
State  to  curb  the  increases  In  the  number 
of  persons  addicted  to  heroin,  the  number  of 
Identified  addicts  has  Increased  In  New  York 
City  alone  from  62,000  In  1968  to  an  estimated 
103,000  in  1971;  and 

Whereas,  New  York  State  Is  required  to 
spend  over  tlOO.OOO.OO  annually  directly  for 
the  care,  treatment,  rehabilitation  and  re- 
training of  a  small  fraction  of  the  narcotic 
addict  population;  and 

Whereas.  The  Addiction  Services  Agency  of 
the  City  of  New  York  wUl  have  spent  over 
$80  million  during  the  1970-71  fiscal  year  to 
assist  3.500  addicts  and  would  require  $2i^ 
billion  to  treat  and  care  for  only  lOO.OOO  of 
the  addicts  now  residing  In  the  City  of  New 
York:  and 

Whereas.  There  are  an  estimated  15.000 
narcotics  addicts  presently  receiving  welfare 
assistance  from  the  City  of  New  York  at  a 
direct  cost  of  over  *50  million  annually;  and 

Whereas,  The  major  portion  of  violent  and 
other  serious  crimes  committed  In  New  York 
City  and  the  other  cities  of  this  State  results 
from  the  tragic  need  of  heroin  addicts  to 
obtain  funds  to  pay  for  the  heroin  they 
consume:  and 

Whereas.  In  1960.  there  were  1841  felony 
arrests  In  New  York  State  of  persons  charged 
with  selling  narcotics  or  possessing  narcotics 
In  an  amount  sufficient  to  create  a  pre- 
sumption of  Intent  to  sell  and  In  1969  there 
were  18.489  felony  arrests  In  New  York  State 
fcr  this  same  crime,  an  Increase  of  1000*7 
and  in  1970.  in  New  York  City  alone,  there 
were  28,799  felony  arrests  In  this  category, 
a  44":  Increase  over  the  entire  state-wide 
figure  for  the  year  previous,  so  that  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  sheer  numbers  of  narcotic  sellers  and 
addicts  being  prccesEed  through  our  criminal 
Justice  system   and 

Whereas.  It  now  appears  that  the  only 
practical  solutl.jn  to  halt  th^  continued  flood 
of  heroin  in'o  the  State  of  New  York  Is  the 
destruction  of  the  opium  poppy  at  Its  source; 
and 

Wher>as  It  would  be  less  expensive  and 
more  "ffectlve  for  tbe  State  of  New  York  to 
contribute  toward  the  cost  of  preventing 
( piuin  cultiva'ion  than  to  concentrate  Its 
resources  In  treating  heroin  addicts  or  com- 
bating the  huge  and  profitable  traffic  In  nar- 
C'.tlc^  taking  place  on  the  streets  of  Its 
cities,   and 

Whereas.  Eighty-five  percent  cf  all  of  the 
heroin  sold  in  the  State  of  New  York  Is  re- 
fired  from  the  .=ftp  of  the  opium  poppy 
[papaver  som'n/erum)  grown  In  Turkey;  and 

Whereas.  Opium,  unlike  other  dangerous 
drugs,  cannot  be  synthetically  produced,  nor 
can  It  be  cultivated  In  any  but  selected  areas 
within  the  world:  and 

Whereas.  To  date  Turkey  has  failed  and 
neglected  to  control  the  diversion  of  its 
opium  crop  to  Illegal  channels:  and 

Whereas.  By  the  end  of  1970.  the  Turkish 
government  and  nation  has  received  In  ex- 
cess of  $5  billion  In  military  and  economic 
assistance  from  our  federal  government 
which  monies  were  raised  In  substantial  part 
through  taxation  of  the  citizens  of  this  state: 
and 

Whereas.  The  public  statements  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Turkish  Government  on  the  prob- 
lem of  limiting  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  In  Turkey  have  evidenced  an  appalling 
lack  of  concern  about  the  crisis  caused  in 
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this  state  as  well  as  this  nation  by  Turkey's 
failure  to  strictly  enforce  the  international 
treaty  binding  It  to  destroy  all  opium  poppy 
production  not  grown  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses: and 

Whereas,  Opium  can  be  harvested  only 
dtirlng  one  twenty-four  hour  period  each 
year,  which  period  occurs  during  the  last 
week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July  each 
year;  and 

Whereas,  The  illegal  opium  poppy  produc- 
tion in  Turkey  intended  for  diversion  to  the 
heroin  traffic  can  only  be  harvested  simul- 
taneously and  from  the  same  fields  as  those 
devoted  to  the  legitimate  cultivation  of  the 
opium  poppy;  and 

Whereas,  The  world  supply  of  legitimate 
opium  presently  in  stock  Is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  legitimate  needs  for  the  foresee- 
able future;  and 

Whereas.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  heroin 
supplied  to  the  addicts  of  this  state  can  be 
Interdicted  If  all  the  Turkish  opium  poppy 
fields  now  under  cultivation  were  destroyed 
prior  to  the  approaching  harvest  date,  which 
destruction  can  be  accomplished  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  present  cost  to  this  state  result- 
ing from  the  traffic  in  heroin;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
hereby  is  memorialized  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  persuade  the  government  of  Turkey 
to  Immediately  destroy  Its  opium  poppy  fields 
before  the  1971  harvest  In  return  for  reim- 
bursement to  Its  opium  poppy  farmers  of  the 
damages  suffered  thereby  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose  by  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  United  States  Congress; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  copy  to 
each  member  of  the  Cong^ress  from  the  State 
of  New  York  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  which  I  have 
cosponsored  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  statements  I  shall  make  are 
not  related  particularly  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  want 
the  statements  I  have  uttered  this  after- 
noon on  this  floor  to  imply,  either  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  or  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  have  passed 
all  the  legislation  that  is  essential  in  the 
field  of  controlling  narcotics  addiction 
and  drug  dependence  In  this  country. 

Twice  last  year,  the  Senate  cleared  a 
bill  or  an  amendment,  once  by  unanimous 
vote,  which  then  went  to  the  House  of 
Re-^resentatives  and  was  killed.  The  sec- 
ond time,  an  amendment  was  adopted  to 
another  bill,  went  to  conference  commit- 
tee, and  was  ultimately  lost. 

The  field,  indeed,  is  fertile  in  this 
country  for  civilian  programs  for  health, 
rehabilitation,  recovery,  and  prevention 
in  the  fields  of  narcotics  addiction  and 
drug  dependence.  If  statements  were 
made  here  today  implying  that  every- 
thing has  been  done  that  needs  to  be 
done,  they  would  be  absolutely  erroneous, 
and  I  know  that  waa  not  the  intent. 

It  was  slmoly  my  intent  to  be  sure  it  Is 
understood  that  there  is  much  yet  to  do. 


I  also  want  to  point  out  that  I  at- 
tended the  Vienna  Conference  on  the 
Control  of  Psychotropic  Substances. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  chair  were  there  for  approximately 
3  weeks.  Many  philosophical  differ- 
ences were  represented  in  the  protocol 
that  was  eventually  adopted.  I  have  great 
questions  in  my  mind  to  this  day  about 
the  strength  and  btUance  of  that  proto- 
col or  convention.  It  is  my  hope  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  it  prior  to  the 
time  it  Is  brought  up  in  the  Senate  for 
approval. 

I  simply  want  to  recite  that  many 
questions  still  are  unanswered.  The  Rec- 
ord today  should  show  that. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  discussion 
has  borne  out  the  reason  why  I  said  what 
I  did — ^th'at  is,  we  are  not  trying,  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  amendment  dealing 
with  domestic  affairs,  to  meet  every  sit- 
uation headon.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  win  the  support  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause it  is  drafted  precisely  in  that  sense. 

I  am  retidy  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  if  Senator  Stennis  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  one-hsilf  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  one-half  min- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  last  Sunday,  an 
article  by  Felix  Belair,  Jr..  entitled  "CIA 
Identifies  21  Asian  Opium  Refineries." 
describes  in  great  detail  an  analysis  of 
the  opium  refinery  operations  uncovered 
ir  at  least  three  countries.  It  is  most 
pertinent  to  this  subject,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C.I.A.  loENTinEs  21  Asian  Opium  REFiNcaiES 
(By  Felix  Belair.  Jr.) 

Washington,  June  6. — United  States 
Intelligence  agents  have  Identified  at  least 
21  oplu-n  refineries  In  the  border  area  of 
Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand  that  provides  a 
constant  flow  of  heroin  to  American  troops 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Operated  and  protected  in  Burma  and 
Thailand  by  Insurgent  armies  and  their 
leaders  and  in  Laos  by  elements  of  the  royal 
Laotian  armed  forces,  the  refining  and  dis- 
tributing have  grown  until  white  heroin 
rated  96  per  cent  pure  Is  turning  up  In 
Pacific  coast  cities  of  the  Untied  States  as 
well   as  in   Saigon. 

The  Burma-Laos-Tbailand  border  area, 
known  as  the  "Qolden  Triangle,"  normally 
accounts  for  about  700  tons  of  opium  an- 
nually, or  about  half  the  world's  illicit  pro- 
duction. Burma  Is  the  largest  ptroducer  In 
the  region,  accounting  for  about  400  tons. 
But  a  recent  analysis  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  suggests  that  production  is 
expanding  in  the  area,  and  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  this  year's  output  may  reach  1.000 
tons. 

MORE    HIOH-GRADB    HCROIN 

The  C.I.A.  analysis  made  these  major 
points  about  recent  trends  In  the  Illicit  nar- 
cotics  business   in   Southeast   Asia: 

Refineries  In  Laos  and  Thailand  that  used 
to  produce  only  refined  opium,  morphine 
base  and  No.  3,  heroin  for  snaoking  are  now 
converting  mo«t  of  their  opium  supplies  to 
No.  4,  or  96  per  cent  pure  white  heroin. 
The    change    "appears    to    be    due    to    the 


sudden  Increase  In  demand  by  a  large  and 
relatively  affluent  market  in  South  Vietnam." 

"Most  of  the  narcotics  buyers  In  the  tri- 
border  area  are  ethnic  Chinese  who  pool 
their  ptirchases,  but  no  large  syndicate 
appears  to  be  Involved.  The  opium,  morphine 
base  and  heroin  ptirchased  In  this  area 
eventually  finds  its  way  to  Bangkok,  Vien- 
tiane and  Luang  Prabang,  where  additional 
processing  may  take  place  before  delivery  to 
Saigon.  Hong  Kong  and  other  International 
markets." 

A  "considerable  quantity"  of  raw  opium 
and  morphine  base  from  northeast  Burma 
and  Thailand  was  smuggled  into  Bangkok 
and  sent  from  there  to  Hong  Kong  in  fishing 
trawlers  from  Jan.  1  to  May  1.  Carrying  one 
to  three  tons  of  opium  and  qtiantitles  of 
morphine  base,  "one  trawler  a  day  moves  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chinese  Communist-con- 
trolled Lema  Islands — 15  miles  from  Hong 
Kong — where  the  goods  are  loaded  Into  Hong 
Kong  Junks." 

Opium  and  derivatives  move  through 
Laos  and  are  transferred  from  the  Mekong 
River  refineries  by  river  craft  and  vehicles  to 
Ban  Houel  Sal.  ftirther  downstream  on  the 
Mekong  In  Laos,  and  are  transported  from 
there  to  Luang  Prabang  or  Vientiane.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  LAOtlan-produced 
narcotics  Is  smuggled  Into  Saigon." 

"An  increased  demand  for  No.  4  heroin  also 
appears  to  be  reflected  In  the  steady  rise  in 
the  price.  For  example,  in  mid-April,  1971, 
the  price  In  the  Tachilek  (Bi.rma]  area  for 
a  kilo  of  No.  4  heroin  was  reported  to  be 
tl,7B0.  as  compared  with  tl.240  In  Septem- 
ber. 1970."  A  kilogram  Is  2.2  pounds. 

"The  reported  increasing  incidence  of 
heroin  addiction  among  U.S.  servicemen  In 
Vietnam  and  recent  intelligence  Indicating 
that  heroin  traffic  between  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  United  States  may  also  be  increasing 
suggest  that  Southeast  Asia  is  growing  In  im- 
portance as  a  producer  of  heroin." 

U.S.  poLicT  carncizxD 
This  growth  has  been  aided,  according  to 
one  Congressional  authority,  by  the  lack — 
untU  recently — of  a  firm  United  States  policy 
on  heroin  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  United 
States — which  provides  billions  of  dollars  in 
military  and  economic  foreign  aid  to  Lace. 
Thailand  and  Cambodia — has  directed  its  ef- 
forts intercepting  the  traffic  at  the  Saigon 
end  of  the  line  rather  than  to  stamping  out 
production  at  the  source,  Repreeentatlve 
Robert  H.  Steele,  Republican  of  Connecticut, 
said  today. 

Mr.  Steele  is  the  principal  author  of  a  re- 
cent report  estimating  the  numbers  of  heroin 
addicts  among  American  servicemen  in  South 
Vietnam  at  26.000  to  30.000. 

"Vietnam  unquestionably  proves  that 
the  avaUablllty  of  narcotics  breeds  uaers." 
he  said.  "Until  we  dry  up  the  sources,  we 
havent  got  a  prayer  of  combatting  the  prob> 
lem." 

While  much  of  the  opium  producing  and 
refining  takes  place  In  areas  of  Burma,  tjaoe 
and  Thailand  now  controlled  by  Insurgents, 
narcotics  enforcement  officials  say  that  a 
continuous  flow  of  the  drugs  through  gov- 
ernment-controlled arests  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  the  involvement  of  cotrupt 
officials. 

The  same  view  was  expressed  e*Lrlier  In  the 
week  by  John  K.  IngersoU.  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Stiect  Com- 
mittee on  Crime. 

He  said  that  mlddle-levti  Koreminent  offi- 
cials and  military  men  throu^Mut  South- 
east Asia  were  deeply  involved  In  the  traffic 
In  opium,  the  product  ttom  which  morphine 
and  heroin  Is  refined. 

Kotrrss  AND  axriMKKns  named 
The  analysis  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  pinpointed  major  areas  of  cultiva- 
tion, refineries  and  routes  used  In  the  traffic. 
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Northeast  Biuma  was  Identified  as  the 
largest  producer  and  processor  of  raw  opliun 
In  the  border  areas.  The  study  said  that 
Burma's  14  refineries,  located  In  the  Tacbl- 
lek  area,  last  year  converted  30  tons  of  raw 
opium  Into  refined  opium,  morphine  base 
and  heroin. 

"The  opium  harvested  In  Shan,  Wa  and 
Kokang  area  Is  picked  by  caravans  that  are 
put  together  by  the  major  Insurgent  leaders 
In  these  areas,"  the  CIA.  study  said.  "The 
caravans,  which  can  Include  up  to  800  horses 
and  donkeys  and  300  to  400  men,  take  the 
opium  on  the  southeasterly  Journey  to  the 
processing  plants  that  He  along  the  Mekong 
Hiver  In  the  Tachllek-Mae  Sal.  Thailand- 
Ban  Houel  Sal,  Laos  area." 

The  analysis  said  that  caravans  carrying 
more  than  16  metric  tons  had  been  reported. 
A  metric  ton  Is  about  2  JOO  pounds. 

7     IMPOBTANT     REFINXRIZS 

Of  the  21  refineries  Identified  In  the  three 
countries,  seven  were  described  In  the  re- 
port as  capable  of  processing  raw  opium  to 
the  heroin  stage.  "The  most  Important  are 
located  In  the  areas  around  Techllek,  Burma; 
Ban  Houel  Sal  and  Nam  Keung  In  Laos,  and 
Mae  Salong  in  Thailand,"  It  said. 

"The  best  known.  If  not  largest  of  these 
refineries  Is  the  one  at  Ban  Houel  Tap,  Laos, 
near  Ban  Houet  Sal.  which  is  believed  capa- 
ble of  processing  some  100  kilos  of  raw  opium 
per  day."  the  report  said. 

The  opium  and  derivatives  crossing  Thai- 
land from  Burma  enroute  to  Bangkok  was 
traced  in  the  paper  as  moving  out  of  such 
Northern  Thai  towns  as  Chiang  Rae,  Chiang 
Mai.  Lampang  and  Tak  "by  various  modes 
of  ground  and  water  transport." 

"The  opium  is  packed  by  the  growers  and 
traded  to  itinerant  Chinese  merchants  who 
transport  it  to  major  collection  points,  par- 
ticiUarly  around  Lashio  and  Ken  Tung  "  the 
study  said. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
"have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
«*11  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
novxnce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  fMr. 
McGbe',  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE).  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are  nec- 
essarily absait. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pttlbricht),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Lousiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr',  and  the  Senator  from  Caiifomia 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern)  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pdlbricht),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 


Oovern),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


[No.  94  Leg.) 

VKAS— 72 

Allen 

Pong 

Moss 

AUott 

Gambrell 

Muskle 

BeaU 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bentaen 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bible 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hart 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bucltley 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hughes 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Case 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

ChUes 

Javlts 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Ccxjk 

Jordan. Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Cotton 

Magnuaon 

Stennla 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tart 

Dominick 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Eastland 

Miller 

Welcker 

Ervln 

Montoya 

NAYS— 1 
Bellmon 

WllUams 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Harris 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Hartke 

.Saxbe 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Long 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McOee 

Tunney 

Fanmn 

McGovern 

Young 

So  Mr.  jAvrrs'  amendment,  as  modl- 
fled,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE        .   INTERNATIONAL   HEROIN   AND 
NARCOTIC   DRUG   CONTROL 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLABATIONS 

Sec.  .  The  President  shall  seek  renewed 
findings  and  declarations: 

(1)  The  elimination  of  illicit  traffic  of 
heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  States  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  United  States,  but 
efforts  to  curb  Illegal  traffic  have  not  been 
sufficiently  succesfui  and  the  supply  of  heroin 
and  other  narcotic  drugs  Into  the  United 
States  continues;  and 


(2)  The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimates  there  are  presently  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  heroin  addicts  In  the 
United  States  whose  heroin  addiction  Is  a 
major  cause  of  violent  and  serious  street 
crimes  in  America's  cities  because  of  their 
tragic  need  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  for  their 
heroin  addiction;  and 

(3)  Heroin  addiction  among  Untied  States 
military  forces  has  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions, and  their  return  to  civilian  society  as 
heroin  users  and  addicts  further  threatens 
the  quality  of  life  in  America;  and 

(4)  The  way  to  halt  the  continued  Illegal 
flow  of  heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs  from 
abroad  and  into  wherever  our  forces  are  sta- 
tioned, a  problem  of  international  magni- 
tude, is  cooperation  among  foreign  nations 
and  the  United  States. 

INTERNATIONAL     HEROIN      AND      NARCOTIC     DBUO 
CONTROL 

Sec.  .  The  President  shall  seek  renewed 
methods  of  international  cooperation  and 
report  to  Congress  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
every  6  months  thereafter,  on  the  measures 
being  taken  in  concert  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  control  and  eliminate  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  or  traffic  In  heroin  and  other 
narcotic  drugs  which  are  illegally  Imported 
into  the  United  States  or  illegally  come  into 
the  possession  of  United  States  forces  wher- 
ever they  are  stationed;  specifying  those 
countries  who  have  failed  to  initiate  and  en- 
force appropriate  measures  to  control  such 
production,  processing,  and  traffic;  advising 
how  economic  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  States  may  (a)  aid  opium  producing 
nations  in  developing  alternative  crops  and 
markets  for  such  crops;  (b)  help  provide 
ne-y  employment  opportunities  for  those  for- 
eign nationals  engaged  In  opium  production 
who  become  unemployed  as  the  result  of  the 
limitation  or  eradication  of  opium  produc- 
tion; (c)  help  strengthen  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  regulatory  machinery  of  countries 
seeking  to  control  the  production,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  heroin  and  other  nar- 
cotic dangerous  drugs;  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  need  for  an  inter- 
national conference  of  representatlvea  of  all 
countries  involved  In  International  nareotlcs 
traffic  to  achieve  agreement  and  coordina- 
tion of  Improved  methods  and  procedures  for 
the  control  of  illicit  traffic  in  heroin  and  other 
narcotic  drugs. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  » 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell )  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  S.  31,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  dur- 
ing times  of  high  unemplojTnent  for 
programs  of  public  service  employment 
for  unemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  in  providing 
needed  public  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971". 
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STATEMXNT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PITRPOSk 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

( 1 )  there  are  great  unfilled  public  needs  In 
such  fields  as  environmental  quality,  health 
care,  hotislng  and  neighborhood  improve- 
ment, recreation,  education,  public  safety, 
maintenance  of  streets,  parka,  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities,  rural,  development,  transporta- 
tion, beautlflcatlon,  conservation,  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  public  im- 
provement; 

(2)  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  greater 
public  services  and  the  equally  urgent  need 
for  public  service  employment  which  will  pro- 
vide meaningful  Jobs  for  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed persons.  It  la  necessary  to  devote 
resources  to  public  service  employment  and 
related  training  and  manpower  services; 

(3)  times  of  high  unemployment  severely 
limit  the  work  opportunities  available  to  low- 
mcome  persons,  especially  those  from  socio- 
economic backgrounds  generally  associated 
with  substantial  unemployment; 

(4)  expanded  work  opportunities  must 
keep  pace  with  the  Increased  number  of  en- 
trants in  the  labor  force,  including  the  many 
young  people  who  are  entering  the  labor 
force,  persons  who  have  recently  been  sepa- 
rated from  military  service,  and  older  persons 
who  desire  to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force; 

(5)  many  of  the  persons  who  have  become 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  technological 
changes  and  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  Federal 
expenditures  could  usefully  be  employed  In 
providing  needed  public  services;  and 

(6)  providing  resovurces  for  public  service 
employment  during  an  economic  slowdown 
can  help  as  an  economic  stabilizer  both  to 
ease  the  impact  of  unemployment  for  the  af- 
fected individuals  and  to  reduce  the  pressures 
which  tend  to  generate  further  unemploy- 
ment. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCK 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  enter 
into  agreements  wtlh  eligible  applicants  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tbls  Act 
in  order  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able in  times  of  high  unemployment  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  full  cost  of  providing 
employment  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persoms  in  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  training  and  manpower 
services  related  to  such  employment  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable. 

ELIGIBLX    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  4.  Financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  applications  submitted  eligible 
applicants  who  shall  be — 

(a)  units  of  Federal,  State,  and  general 
local  government;  or 

(b)  public  agencies  ajid  Institutions  which 
are  subdivisions  of  State  or  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  institutions  of  the  Federal 
Government;  or 

(c)  Indian  tribes  on  reservations. 

AUTHORIZED    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $200,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971,  $750,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $1,000,000,000 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)(1)  No  further  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  may  be  made 
subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  rate  of  national  unemployment 
(seasonally  adjusted)  has  receded  below  4.5 
per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  If,  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
Secretary's  determination  under  the  preced- 
ing subsection,  the  rate  of  national  un- 
employment equals  or  exceeds  4.5  per  centum 
for  three  consecutive  months,  the  Secretary 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  resume  the  obligation  of 
funds  appropriate  under  this  section  until 


a  new  determination  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Any  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  unobligated  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Special  Employment  Assistance  Fund  estab- 
lished by  secUon  6. 

(4)  In  determining  the  rate  of  national 
unemployment  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion only,  persons  who  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  employment  under  this  Act,  being 
ooiunted  as  unemployed  In  determining  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  counted. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  required  by  subsection  (b), 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  and 
shall  publish  such  determination  In  the 
Federal  Register.  At  such  time,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  any 
further  steps  he  deems  appropriate. 

SPECIAL  KMPLOTMXNT  ASSISTANCK 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  a  fimd  to  be  known  as  the 
Special  Employment  Assistance  Fund  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Fund").  Amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  6  which 
are  not  available  for  expenditure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  section 
shall  be  deposited  In  such  Fund  to  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  In  addition,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  deposit  In  the  Fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the 
sum  of  $250,000,000,  and,  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  at  the  end  of 
such  year  the  sum  In  the  Fund  will  be  at 
least  $250,000,0<X).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  sums  deposited  In 
the  Fund  to  provide  assistance  under  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  eligible  applicants  meeting  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  subsection  (c)  in  order 
to  make  financial  assistance  avaUable,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  In 
Jobs  providing  needed  public  services. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  eligible 
applicants  shall  be  units  or  combinations  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  or  pub- 
lic agencies  and  Institutions  which  are  sub- 
divisions of  such  units,  or  Indian  tribes  on 
reservations,  which  have  areas  within  such 
unite  or  combinations  thereof  where  the  rate 
of  unemployment  equals  or  exceeds  6  per 
centum  for  three  consecutive  months. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  P*lnanclal  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  an  application  which  Is  sub- 
mitted by  an  eligible  applicant  and  which  Is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  such  appli- 
cations shall  set  forth  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  designed  to  provide  em- 
ployment and,  where  appropriate,  training 
and  manpower  services  related  to  such  em- 
ployment which  are  otherwise  unavailable. 
In  times  of  high  unemployment,  for  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  i>ersons  In  Jobs 
providing  needed  public  services  in  such 
fields  as  environmental  qii&llty,  health  care, 
public  safety,  education,  transportation,  rec- 
reation, maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and 
other  public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal, 
pollution  control,  community  betterment, 
rural  development,  conservation,  beautlflca- 
tlon, and  other  fields  of  human  betterment 
and  community  Improvement. 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
under  this  Act  shall  Include  provisions  set- 
ting forth — 

(1)  assurances  that  the  actlylUes  and 
services  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  under 


this  Act  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant.  Identify- 
ing any  agency  or  agencies  designated  to 
carry  out  such  activities  or  services  under 
such  supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served,  In- 
cluding data  Indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  In- 
come and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
win  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment  by  i»o- 
vldlng  complementary  training  and  man- 
power services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the 
advancement  of  participants  to  employment 
or  training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  In- 
dividuals involved,  whether  In  the  pubUc  or 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide 
participants  with  skills  for  which  there  U  an 
anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  provide 
participants  with  self-development  sklUs, 
but  nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  persons  or 
programs  for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are 
not  feasible  or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  preference  In  filling 
public  service  Jobs  will  be  given  to  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  persons  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Indochina  or 
Korea  after  August  4,  1964  (and  who  have 
been  discharged  or  released  therefrom  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable);  and 
that  the  applicant  shall  (I)  make  a  special 
effort  to  acquaint  such  Individuals  with 
the  program,  (11)  coordinate  efforts  on  be- 
half of  such  persons  with  those  authorized 
by  chapter  41  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  (2ode 
(Job  Counseling  and  Employment  Services 
for  Veterans)  or  carried  out  by  other  pub- 
lic or  private  organizations  or  agencies; 

(5)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  in  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  to 
expand  within  the  public  or  private  sector 
as  the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(6)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ploj-ment  opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  avaUable; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants. Including  specific  eUglblUty  crlt«1a, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(8)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(9)  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  sklUs  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(10)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  par- 
ticipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevail- 
ing wages  In  the  area  for  similar  public  work; 

(11)  where  aiq>rc^rlate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(12)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  in  working  with  partici- 
pants; 

(13)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(14)  procedures  for  an  annual  review  by 
an  appropriate  agency  of  the  status  of  each 
person  employed  In  a  public  service  Job  un- 
der this  Act;  and  procedures  pursuant  to 
which.  In  the  event  that  any  such  participant 
and  the  reviewing  agency  find  that  the  par- 
ticipant's cxirrent  employment  situation  will 
not  provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advance- 
ment or  suitable  continued  employment, 
maximum  efforts  shall  be  made  to  locate  em- 
ployment or  training  opportunities  providing 
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such  prospects,  and  the  participant  shall  be 
offered  appropriate  assistance  In  securing 
placement  In  the  opportiinlty  which  he 
chooses  after  appropriate  counseling: 

(15)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  undertake 
analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels  of  em- 
ployment, including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(16)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
Drograms  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  in  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue  work 
rtr.h  the  employer,  in  the  same  or  similar 
work,  with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find 
permanent,  upwardly  mobile  careers  In  that 
field;  and  (B)  providing  those  persons  so 
employed  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  perma- 
nent careers  in  such  field,  with  opportunities 
to  seek,  prepare  themselves  for,  and  obtain 
work  In  other  fields; 

(17)  ways  in  which  the  program  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement,  in- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged: 

(18)  assurances  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  participants  in  the  program  will 
be  employed  In  a  bona  fide  professional  ca- 
pacity (as  such  term  is  used  In  section  13(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938) , 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable In  the  case  of  participants  employed 
as  classroom  teachers,  and  the  Secretary  may 
waive  this  limitation  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances; and 

( 19)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  co.ndltlons.  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary. In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe. 

APPItOViiL   OF   APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  8.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  Act; 

(2)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(3)  an  oppKJrtunity  has  been  provided  to 
offlclaJs  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary. 

AIXOCATION    or    FUNDS 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der section  5  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  In  such 
a  manner  that  of  such  amounts — 

(1)  not  leas  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  an  equita- 
ble manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  in  each  such  State  bears  to 
such  total  numbers,  respectively,  in  the 
United  States,  but  not  less  than  $1,500,000 
shall  be  apportioned  to  any  State,  except  that 
not  less  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as  the 
Secretary  deems  apprc^rtate  to  carry  out  the 
purpoeea  of  thl»  title. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  Sta.te 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apponioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking  in/to 
ooDSlderatlon  the  proportion  which  the  total 


number  of  unemployed  persons  in  such  area 
bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respectively,  in 
the  State. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  required 
by  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  this  section, 

TRAINING  AND  MANPOWZS  SEBVICES 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing and  manp>ower  services  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  utilize,  In  addllton  to  any 
funds  otherwise  available  under  federally 
supported  manpower  programs,  not  to  exceed 
15  per  centum  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  5. 

SPXCIAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
activity  under  this  Act  unless  he  determines. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  will  result  In  an  Increase 
In  employment  oppwrtunltles  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  and  will 
not  result  In  the  displacement  of  currently 
employed  workers  (Including  partial  dis- 
placement such  as  a  reduction  In  the  hours 
of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  employ- 
ment benefits),  and  will  not  impair  existing 
contracts  for  services  or  result  In  the  sub- 
stitution of  Federal  or  other  funds  In  con- 
nection with  work  that  would  otherwise  be 
performed; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employment  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  If  section  8(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  ap- 
plied to  the  participant  and  If  he  were  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof.  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
(C)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  In  the  same 
area  for  persons  employed  In  similar  public 
occupations; 

(3)  notwithstanding  clause  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2).  no  person  employed  in  public 
service  Jobs  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  $12,000  per  annum; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of  work- 
man's compensation,  retirement,  health  in- 
surance, unemployment  Insurance,  and  other 
benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent I  neither  more  nor  less  favorable  i  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to  work- 
ing conditions  neither  more  nor  less  favor- 
able  than   such   other  employees   enjoy; 

(5)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)  (3i  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(6)  no  funds  will  be  used  for  the  acqiitsl- 
tlon  of.  or  for  the  rental  or  leasing  of  sup- 
plies, equipment,  materials,  or  real  property; 

(7)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  and  upward  mobility  of  in- 
dividual participants;  and 

(8)  every  partlclpnat  shall  be  advi.'^ed, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  laenefits  In  connection  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  ameni- 
ties or  facilities  In  urban  or  rural  areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low-Income  persons  and  families. 

(c)  Where  a  lalsor  organization  represents 
public  employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar 
public  work  In  the  same  area  to  that  pro- 


posed to  be  performed  under  any  program 
for  which  an  application  is  being  developed 
for  submission  under  this  Act.  such  orga- 
nization shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  In  which  to  make 
comments  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments.  In  Installments  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  thereto  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  responsibilities  In 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrimi- 
nate with  respect  to  any  program  partici- 
pant or  any  applicant  for  participation  in 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color 
national  origin,  sex.  political  affiliation  or 
beliefs, 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  which  involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  In  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be.  in  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  m  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 15  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
In  the  program  wUl  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facUity  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
of  religious  worship. 

SPECIAL     RESPONSIBILITIES     OP     THE     SBCRETART 

Sec.  12.  As  the  rate  of  unemployment  ap- 
proaches the  objective  of  section  6(b).  the 
Secretary  shall  estabUsh  procedures  to  assure 
that  maximum  efforts  wUl  be  made  to  locate 
employment  or  training  opportunities  not 
supported  under  this  Act  for  each  person  em- 
ployed In  a  public  service  Job  under  thu  Act 
and  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  review  as  de- 
scribed In  section  7(b)  (14).  the  participant 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  In  se- 
curing placement  In  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate   counseling. 

SPECIAL    REPORT 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  at 
least  annually  a  detaUed  report  setting  forth 
the  activities  conducted  under  this  Act,  In- 
cluding information  on  the  extent  to  which 
participants  In  such  activities  subsequently 
secure  and  retain  public  or  private  employ- 
ment or  participate  In  training  or  employ- 
ability  development  programs, 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

(b)  As  vised  In  section  11  of  this  Act  the 
term  "area"  means — 

(1)  where  the  applicant  Is  an  eligible 
unit  of  government  oi  an  Indian  tribe,  that 
geographical  area  over  which  the  applicant 
exercises  general  political  Jurisdiction,  or 
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(2)  where  the  applicant  Is  a  public  agency 
or  institution  which  Is  a  subdivision  of  an 
eligible  unit  of  government,  that  geographi- 
cal area  over  which  such  unit  of  government 
exercises  general  political  Jurisdiction. 

EITKCrm   DATE 

Sec.  15.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment  and  the  determinations  to  be 
made  under  section  6(b)  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  rate  of  unemployment  for  a  period 
of  three  consecutive  months  even  though  all 
or  part  of  such  period  may  have  occurred 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  31  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr.  Gambrell)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Httghes, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Taft  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  S. 557. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  557)  to  amend  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  pro-/i- 
sions  thereof  to  other  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  not  blind, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert : 

That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a 
Committee  on  Purchase  of  Blind-made  Prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June 
26,  1938  (52  Stat.  1196;  41  U.S.C.  46-48), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OF  COMMITTEE 

"Section  1.  (a)  Establishment. — There  Is 
established  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  'Committee') .  The  Committee  shall 
l>e  compKMed  of  fourteen  members  appointed 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  President  shall  appoint  as  a  mem- 
ber one  officer  or  employee  from  each  of  the 
following:  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration.  The  head  of  eaoh  such 
department  and  agency  shall  nominate  one 
officer  or  employee  In  his  departmflDt  or 
agency  for  appointment  under  this  paragr«^>h. 

"(3)  (A)  The  President  shall  appoint  one 
member  from  persons  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Oovernment  and  who  are 
conversant  with  the  problems  Incident  to  the 
employment  of  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped  Individuals. 

"(B)  The  President  shall  appoint  one 
member  from  persons  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees    of    the    Oovernment    and    who 


represent    blind    individuals    employed    in 
qualified    nonprofit  agencies  for  the   blind. 

"(C)  The  President  shall  appoint  one 
member  from  persons  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Government  and  who  repre- 
sent severely  handicapped  individuals  (other 
than  blind  Individuals)  employed  In  quali- 
fied nonprofit  agencies  for  other  severely 
bandloapped  Individuals. 

"(b)  Vacancy. — A  vacancy  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

"(c)  Chairman. — The  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  elect  one  of  their  number 
to  be  Chairman. 

"(d)  Terms. — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3),  members  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  five  years.  Any  member 
appointed  to  the  Committee  under  such 
paragraph  may  be  reappointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee If  he  meets  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  that  paragraph. 

"(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years, 

"(B)  one  shaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and 

"(C)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years, 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment, 

"(3)  Any  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  A  member  appointed  under  such  para- 
graph may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  hU 
term  untu  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

"(e)   Pat  and  Travel  Expenses. — 

"(I)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daUy  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  for 
each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  dtiring 
which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  services  for  the  Committee. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Oovernment  shaU 
receive  no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Committee. 

"(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Committee,  members  of 
the  Committee  shaU  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  are  aUowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 

"(f)    Stapt.— 

"(1)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  the  Chairman 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  Oonunlttee  determines  are 
necessary  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  and  powers  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee,  the 
head  of  any  entity  of  the  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  such  entity  to  the 
Committee  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  and  powers  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  staff  of  the  Committee  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  appointed  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  shall  be  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chaper  51  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  63  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

"(g)  Obtainino  0»nciAL  Data. — ITie  Com- 
mittee may  secure  directly  from  any  entity  of 
the  Government  Information  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request 


of  the  Chairman  of  the  Cominlttee.  the  head 
of  such  Government  entity  shall  furnish 
such  Information  to  the  Committee. 

"(h)  Aoministrativk  Support  Services. — 
The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Committee  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  administrative  support  services 
as  the  Committee  may  request. 

"(I)  Annual  Report. — The  Oommlttee 
shall,  not  later  than  September  30  of  each 
year,  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which  shall  Include  the 
names  of  the  Committee  members  serving 
In  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  dates  of  Com- 
mittee meetings  In  that  year,  a  description 
of  its  activities  under  this  Act  in  that  year, 
and  any  recommendations  for  changes  In  this 
Act  which  It  determines  are  necessary. 

"DUTIES  AND   POWSRS  OP  THE   COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  The  Oommlttee  shall  estab- 
lish and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
list  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
'procurement  list')  of — 

"(A)  the  commodities  produced  by  any 
qualified  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  or  by 
any  qualified  nonprofit  agency  for  other 
severely  handicapped,  and 

"(B)  the  services  provided  by  any  such 
agency,  which  the  Committee  determines  are 
suitable  for  procurement  by  the  Government 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  list  shall  be  estab- 
lUhed  and  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
before  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
gn^h  and  shall  Initially  consist  of  the  com- 
modities contained,  on  such  date,  in  the 
schedule  of  blind-made  products  issued  by 
the  former  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
Made  Products  under  Its  regulations. 

"(2)  The  Committee  may,  by  rule  made  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  (d).and  (e)  of  section  658 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  add  to  and 
remove  from  the  procurement  list  commodi- 
ties so  produced  and  services  so  provided. 

"(b)  The  Committee  shall  determine  the 
fair  market  price  of  commodities  and  services 
which  are  contained  on  the  procurement  list 
and  which  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  any  qualified  nonprofit  agency  for 
the  blind  or  any  such  agency  for  other  se- 
verely handicapped.  The  Committee  shall  also 
revise  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
changing  market  conditions  Its  price  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  such  commodities 
and  services. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  designate  a  cen- 
tral nonprofit  agency  or  agencies  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  (by  direct  allocation,  sub- 
contract, or  any  other  means)  of  orders  of 
the  Government  for  commodities  and  serv- 
ices on  the  procurement  list  aninng  qualified 
nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind  or  such 
agencies  for  other  severely  handicapped. 

"(d)(1)  The  Committee  may  make  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  (A)  specifications 
for  commodities  and  services  on  the  procure- 
ment list,  (B)  the  time  of  their  delivery,  and 
(C)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  that — 

"(A)  In  the  purchase  by  the  Oovernment 
of  commodities  produced  and  offered  for  sale 
by  qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind 
or  such  agencies  for  other  severely  handi- 
capped, priority  shall  be  accorded  to  com- 
modities produced  and  offered  for  sale  by 
qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and 

"(B)  in  the  purchase  by  the  Government 
of  services  offered  by  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  blind  or  such  agencies  for  other  severely 
handicapped,  priority  shall,  until  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31.  1978, 
be  accorded  to  services  offered  for  sale  by 
qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  blind. 

"(e)  The  Committee  shall  make  a  continu- 
ing study  and  evaluation  of  Its  activities 
under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
effective  and  efficient  administration  of  this 
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Act.  The  Committee  may  study  (on  Its  own 
or  In  cooperation  with  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies)  (1)  problems  related 
to  the  employment  of  the  blind  and  of  other 
severely  handicapped  Individuals,  and  (2) 
the  development  and  adaptation  of  produc- 
tion methods  which  would  enable  a  greater 
utilization  of  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped  Individuals. 

"PKOCCREMEN-r  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THK 
GOVERNMENT 

"Sec.  3.  II  any  entity  of  the  Government 
intends  to  procure  any  commodity  or  service 
on  the  procurement  list,  that  entity  shall.  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regxilatlons  of  the 
Committee,  procure  such  commodity  or 
service,  at  the  price  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee, from  a  qualified  nonprofit  agency  for 
the  blind  or  such  an  agency  for  other  severely 
handicapped  If  the  commodity  or  service  Is 
available  within  the  period  required  by  that 
Government  entity;  except  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  procure- 
ment of  Euiy  conunodlty  which  is  available 
for  procurement  from  an  Industry  estab- 
lished under  chapter  307  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  which,  under  section  4124 
of  such  title.  Is  required  to  be  procured  from 
such  Industry. 

**AUDrr 
"Sec.  4.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatlvee,  shall  have  suicess,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  other  records 
of  the  Committee  and  of  each  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  under  section  2(c). 
This  section  shall  also  apply  to  any  qualified 
nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  and  any  such 
agency  for  other  severely  handicapped  which 
have  sold  commodities  or  services  under  this 
Act  but  only  with  respect  to  the  books,  doc- 
tmients.  papers,  and  other  records  of  such 
agency  which  relate  to  its  activities  in  a 
fiscal  year  In  which  a  sale  was  made  under 
this  Act. 

"DKrtvmoNS 
"Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
"(1)  The  term  'blind'  refers  to  an  individ- 
ual or  class  of  individuals  whose  central 
visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  20  200  in  the 
better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or  whose 
visual  acuity.  If  better  than  20  200,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  limit  to  the  field  of  vision 
in  the  better  eye  to  such  a  degree  that  Its 
widest  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of  no 
greater  than  20  degrees. 

"(2)  The  terms  'other  severely  handi- 
capped' and  'severely  handicapped  individ- 
uals' mean  an  individual  or  class  of  indi- 
viduals under  a  physical  or  mental  disability, 
other  than  blindness,  which  (according  to 
criteria  established  by  the  Committee  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  entitles  of  the 
Government  and  taking  Into  account  the 
views  of  non-Govemment  entitles  represent- 
ing the  handicapped)  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial handicap  to  employment  and  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  Individual  under 
such  disability  from  currently  engaging  In 
normal  competitive  employment. 

"(3)  The  term  'qualified  nonprofit  agency 
for  the  blind'  means  an  agency — 

"(A)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  operated  In 
the  Interest  of  blind  Individuals,  and  the 
net  Income  of  which  does  not  Inure  In  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  benefit  of  any  shareholder 
or  other  Individual; 

"(B)  which  compiles  with  any  applicable 
occupational  health  and  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

"(C)  which  In  the  production  of  commod- 
ities and  In  the  provision  of  serrlces  (whether 
or  not  the  commodities  or  serrlces  are  pro- 
cured under  this  Act)  during  the  fiscal  year 
employs  blind  individuals  for  not  leas  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  man-hours  of  direct 
IaSx>r  required  for  the  production  or  provi- 
sion of  the  commodities  or  services. 


"(4)  The  term  'qualified  nonprofit  agency 
for  other  severely  handicapped'  means  an 
agency — 

"(A)  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  operated  In 
the  interest  of  severely  handicapped  individ- 
uals who  are  not  blind,  and  the  net  income 
of  which  does  not  inure  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  benefit  of  any  shareholder  or  other 
Individual; 

"(B)  which  complies  with  any  applicable 
occupational  health  and  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

"(C)  which  in  the  production  of  commod- 
ities and  in  the  provision  of  services  (whether 
or  not  the  commodities  or  services  are  pro- 
cured under  this  Act)  during  the  fiscal  year 
employs  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped 
individuals  for  not  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  man-hours  of  direct  labor  required 
for  the  production  or  provision  of  the  com- 
modities or  services. 

'■(6)  The  term  'direct  labor'  includes  aU 
work  required  for  preparation,  processing, 
and  packing,  but  not  supervision,  adminis- 
tration. Inspection,  and  shipping. 

"(7)  The  term  'fiscal  year"  means  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  July  1  of  each 
year. 

"(8)  The  terms  'Oovemment'  and  'entity 
of  the  Government'  Include  any  entity  of  the 
legislative  branch  or  the  judicial  branch,  any 
executive  agency  or  military  department  (as 
such  agency  and  department  are  respectively 
defined  by  sections  102  and  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code) .  the  United  SUtes  Postal 
Service,  and  any  nonappropriated  fund  in- 
stmmentallty  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

"(9)  The  term 'State' Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"ATTTHORIZATION    OF    APPSOPSIATIONS 

"Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Committee  to  carry  out  this 
Act  $200,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  the  next  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  to 
extend  its  provisions  relating  to  Government 
procurement  of  commodities  produced  by  the 
blind  to  commodities  produced  by  other 
severely  handicapped  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  tiie  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  concurred  In. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  absent  because  of  oSQcial  business 
during  rollcalls  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  RIBICOFF  ABSENT  ON  OF- 
FICIAL BUSINESS  DURING  ROLL- 
CALLS  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  show  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ENERGY  MESSAGE  SCHEDULED 
FOR    JUNE    15 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  with  reference  to 
hearings  on  the  President's  energy  mes- 
sage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hearings  on  the  PREsmENx's  Energy 
Message  ScHEOtrLED  for  June  15 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  Its  Initial  hearing  to  consider  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  on  June  15.  1971  In 
Room  4200  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  primary  focus  of  this  hearing  will  be  the 
President's  Energy  Message  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  June  4,  1971. 

Invitations  to  present  testimony  on  this 
subject  have  been  extended  to  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  Paul  W.  McCracken.  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  George 
A.  Lincoln,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness;  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; Commissioner  James  T.  Ramey  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and  Dr.  Edward 
E.  David,  the  President's  Science  Adviser 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 


NATIONAL  LAND  USE  POLICY  HEAR- 
INGS SCHEDULED  FOR  JUNE  22 
AND  JUNE  23 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  together 
with  an  insertion,  with  respect  to  na- 
tional land  use  policy  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
National  Land  Use  Pouct  Hearings  Schxd- 
uleo  roa  June  22  and  23 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
further  hearings  have  been  scheduled  on 
S.  632  and  S.  992.  bills  to  establish  a  National 
Land  Use  Policy,  for  June  22  and  23  to  hear 
public  witnesses.  The  hearings  wiU  be  held 
before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  In  Room  3110  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  BuUding  and  wUI  begin  at  10:00  ajn. 

At  the  June  7  hearing  on  these  measures. 
Governor  Patrick  J.  Lucey  of  Wisconsin  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  the  need  for  a 
National  Land  Use  Policy.  Governor  Lucey's 
statement  is  a  very  Important  document  In 
the  legislative  history  of  these  measures. 

BrAniONT    BT    TBX    HONOBABLS    PATmiCK    J. 

LucET,  GovxaNoa  of  Wisconsin,  on  Leo- 
isi^tion  To  Establur  A  Nationai.  Land 
Use  Polict 

Today  we  face  an  urgent  need  for  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy.  This  committee  Is  to 
be  applauded  for  Its  efforts  in  seeking  to 
establish  such  policy.  I  warmly  endorse  the 
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efforts  that  have  been  made  In  drafting  the 
legislation  now  before  you.  The  need  for  a 
national  land  use  policy  carries  with  it  a 
high  priority,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  move  in  the  months  ahead  to 
respond  to  this  need. 

It  is  clear  that  man's  habitat  is  under- 
going an  environmental  trauma.  Testerday's 
heedless  consumption  of  land,  VTater  and 
air  has  brought  us  to  a  day  of  reckoning. 

A  steady  rise  In  population,  a  pattern  of 
urbanization  and  sprawling  suburbs,  a  mush- 
rooming appetite  for  the  outdoors,  and  dy- 
namic economic  activities  all  spell  environ- 
mental disaster  unless  we  take  unprece- 
dented steps  to  safeguard  the  future  of  our 
resources.  We  must  not  Jeopardize  our  con- 
tinued survival  in  this  finite  natural  en- 
vironment upon  which  we  ultimately  depend. 
State  government  bears  a  weighty  respon- 
sibility as  the  steward  of  the  state's  natural 
resources — the  ultimate  protector  of  the 
land,  water  and  air  resources.  And  the  states, 
for  some  resources,  have  started  to  act  as 
responsible  stewards.  This  Is  a  beginning. 
The  states  have  taken  steps  to  curb  water 
pollution,  and,  more  recently,  embarked  on 
programs  to  curtail  air  pollution.  But,  the 
exploitive  and  wasteful  consumption  of  lim- 
ited land  resources  and  the  developmental 
destruction  of  unique  ecological  and  recrea- 
tional lands  remains,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
checked by  any  state  authority.  By  and  large, 
states  have  delegated  their  land  control 
powers,  and  can  now  only  stand  by  whUe 
their  land  resources  deteriorate. 

Continued  pressures  for  suburban  devel- 
opment on  the  cities'  fringes  is  controlled 
only  by  the  zoning  authorities  exercised  by 
dozens  of  autonomous  local  governments. 
Vegetation  Is  stripped.  Topsoll  Is  burled. 
Streams  are  channelled  Into  culverts.  Hills 
are  leveled.  Valleys  and  marshes  are  flUed. 
And,  whole  new  communities  of  concrete  and 
blacktop  have  replaced  areas  that  were  for- 
merly forests  or  farms. 

Land  deterioration  In  the  countryside  is 
little  better.  Wetlands  are  drained.  Prime  ag- 
ricultural lands  are  forever  removed  from 
food  production.  The  cost  of  recreational 
land,  boosted  by  a  speculative  fever,  far  out- 
strips the  public  purse. 

Why  do  states  suffer  this  land  deteriora- 
tion crisis? 

Along  with  48  other  states,  Wisconsin  has 
delegated  the  authority  to  control  land  usee 
and  development  to  hundreds  of  unite  of  lo- 
cal government.  Consequently,  state  land 
use  policy,  or  non-policy,  is  an  aggregate  of 
thousands  of  unrelated  decisions  made  by 
single  purpose  agencies  and  governing  units 
— some  of  these  resting  on  tenuoiu  bases  of 
democratic  responsiveness.  Generally  these 
decisions  are  made  without  regard  for  other 
local,  regional,  or  state  concerns.  Parochial 
interests  have  balkanlzed  Jurisdictions,  pre- 
venting government  from  effectively  ad- 
dressing areawlde  developmental  concerns. 

Regional  planning  commissions,  from  at 
least  a  multi-county  regional  perspective, 
could  be  an  Important  tool  for  protecting 
land  resources.  Each  has  the  responsibility 
for  preparing  regional  land  use  plans,  but 
none  have  the  authority  to  directly  imple- 
ment the  plans  or  to  control  land"  uses  in 
that  region.  Except  for  the  limited  influence 
offered  by  the  A-95  review  procedure,  they 
can  only  advise  and  persuade,  and  that  Is  in- 
adequate for  the  land  use  crisis  of  1971. 

I  intend  to  appoint  a  State  Land  Resources 
Committee  to  study  and  propose  alternative 
means  of  statewide  land  regulations  to  fully 
satisfy  critical  statewide  environmental  and 
urban  development  concerns  In  Wisconsin. 
This  Committee  will  analyze  positive 
methods  for  state  land  regulation  of  state- 
wide areas  of  concern  and  will  conduct  pub- 
lic hearings  throughout  the  sute.  The  final 
recommendations  will  then  become  the  basic 
Ingredients  for  legislation  to  protect  critical 


interests  in  the  use  of  Wisconsin's  land  re- 
sources. 

But  state  land  use  controls  can  be  useful 
and  utilized  only  when  we  know  what  lands 
to  protect.  Wisconsin's  land  planning  heri- 
tage stretches  back  to  1929,  and  we  have 
planned  well  for  the  institution  of  floodplain 
and  shoreline  zoning  measures  and  other 
limited  area  concerns.  But  despite  this  back- 
ground, today  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
comprehensive  plans  needed  for  the  wise  use 
and  preservation  of  our  land  resources. 

Unfortimately,  Wisconsin  has  delegated 
much  of  its  land  use  planning  responsibili- 
ties, along  with  the  delegation  of  zoning  and 
other  land  development  controls,  to  hun- 
dreds of  independent  local  governments. 

Wisconsin  urgently  needs  a  comprehensive 
state  land  policies  planning  process  and  we 
have  taken  the  necessary  action  to  set  such 
machinery  in  motion.  This  action  is  taken  in 
anticipation  of  national  legislation  and 
underscores  the  good  faith  that  our  state 
government  is  prepared  to  exercise  in  re- 
sponding to  the  critical  need  for  land  use 
control.  We  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  I 
believe  we  are  assuming  our  share  of  respon- 
sibility. We  do  so  with  a  view  to  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  and  the  desire  to  fulfill  our 
obligation  in  the  federal-state  partnership. 

It  is  with  these  comments  as  background, 
that  I  wish  to  comment  today  on  two  Impor- 
tant bills  now  being  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee: S.  632  (the  Jackson  bill)  and  S.  992 
(the  administration  bill) . 

the  need  for  a  NATIONWmx  POUCT 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  national  government  must  enunciate  a 
national  policy  on  land  use  if  the  states  are 
to  respond  positively  to  this  environmental 
problem.  For  that  matter,  it  Is  essential  If 
we  are  to  respond  to  social  and  economic 
problems,  depletion  of  central  city  resources 
and  restricted  access  to  economic  oppor- 
tumtles.  Having  stated  the  need,  we  are  far 
distant  from  accomplishment.  We  are  faced 
with  conflicting  values  in  a  world  that  cer- 
tainly encourages  unilateral  approaches.  We 
apply  practices  to  our  environment  which  are 
beneficial  for  one  purpose  and  deleterious  for 
another. 

What  shall  be  the  goals?  We  seek  to  eradi- 
cate air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and  land 
pollution.  We  wish  to  prevent  soil  erosion, 
develop  a  program  for  better  management  of 
timber  land,  preserve  wetlands  and  stop  the 
degradation  of  outdoor  recreation  areas.  We 
can  add  yet  another,  what  a  distinguished 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
termed,  "the  preservation  of  the  biota  for 
the  sake  of  the  biota  Itself."  It  Is  the  am- 
phorous  preservation  of  natural  beauty,  or.  as 
Stewart  Udall  once  described  It:  "our 
groping  for  something  we  cannot  forget — the 
long  waves  and  beach  grass;  white  wings  on 
morning  air,  and,  in  afternoon,  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  doorways  of  history." 

If  definition  is  elusive,  it  is  compounded  by 
the  complicated  machinery  of  government 
which  bears  little  relation  to  the  configura- 
tions of  land  and  water.  We  are  faced  with 
a  living  landscape  but  with  no  effective  gov- 
ernmental mechanism  to  deal  with  it. 

Both  bills  purport  to  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy.  Bach  makes  generalized  land 
policy  statements  that  suit  the  national  in- 
terest. But  neither  bill  further  clarifies  and 
detaUs  national  land  policies,  nor  makes  the 
regional  national  Interests  more  precise,  nor 
sets  up  machinery  to  articulate  more  spe- 
cific national  objectives.  Instead,  this  policy 
will  generally  be  developed  as  the  aggregate 
of  fifty  separate  state  land  use  plans. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Congress  more 
fully  articulate  a  national  policy  within 
which  the  states  can  frame  their  plans.  This 
policy  should  be  developed  with  Input  by 
state  and  local  leadership,  broad  enough  to 
satisfy  the  various  geographical  Interests 
that  comprise  the  United  States  but  specific 


enough  to  guide  the  states  in  their  planning 
and  development  of  rational  policies  of  land 
use. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  Congress 
broaden  and  oonsc^date  national  regional 
planning  as  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  several 
states,  the  federal  regional  councils,  the  ex- 
isting regional  development  commissions  and 
the  river  basin  commissions.  For  example,  the 
Interrelated  planning  of  economic  devel<9- 
ment  distrir:te,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
transportation,  resource  conservation,  and 
many  others  must  be  drawn  together  if  the 
nation  and  the  states  are  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement comprehensive  land  use  policies. 

Without  institutionalization  of  regional 
coordination  and  direction  among  the  states 
and  federal  agencies,  state  plans  will  tend 
to  be  devel<^}ed  to  satisfy  the  Individvial  In- 
terest of  each  state.  The  sum  of  such  dis- 
pcu'ate  efforts  will  not  only  be  unrealistic, 
but  meaningless  In  the  context  of  national 
and  regional  interests. 

intergovernmental    RELATIONS 

Both  bUls  recognize  that  state  government 
Is  the  key  for  developing  and  Implementing 
a  rational  land  use  ix>llcy.  States  represent 
a  wide  variety  of  social,  economic,  physical 
and  political  conditions.  They  also  differ  In 
Institutional  structures,  government  phUos- 
ophles  and  Intergovernmental  relations.  In- 
stitutional arrangements  that  are  ^pro- 
priate  for  one  state  may  be  unacceptable  in 
another.  The  dealrabUlty  of  fiexlbllity  should 
not,  however,  obscure  the  need  for  reasonable 
constraints  for  all  levels  of  government. 
Without  them,  the  requirements  for  state  ac- 
tions to  satisfy  national  goals  would  be  un- 
reasonable. 

Both  bills  point  to  state  government  as 
the  ultimately  responsible  body  for  land 
resources  protection.  This  is  proper.  WhUe 
Senate  BUI  633  does  permit  flexibility  of  ad- 
ministration, Senate  Bill  992  more  fully  rec- 
ognizes that  state  and  national  interests  are 
not  always  extant.  Consequently,  it  focuses 
on  those  areas  where  there  is  an  overriding 
state  or  national  interest,  and  does  not  other- 
wise Interfere  with  local  prerogatives. 

The  basic  philosophical  difference  between 
the  two  bills  Is  particularly  significant  for 
states  that  have  a  strong  tradition  of  home 
rule.  Such  Is  the  case  in  Wisconsin. 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress,  in  the 
Interest  of  strengthening  the  federal  system, 
leave  to  the  states  the  freedom  to  delegate 
authority  to  local  goverimients  as  their  needs 
dictate. 

Senate  Bill  992  represents  a  more  general 
and  broad  p<dicy  approach  to  state  land  use 
planning  than  does  SB633.  Rather  than  em- 
phasizing planning  technique.  It  establishes 
performance  standards  for  a  process  by  Iden- 
tifying specific  problems  which  must  be 
solved  and  leaves  open  the  development  of 
mechanisms  for  such  problems  which  must 
be  solved  and  leaves  often  the  development  of 
mechanisms  for  such  problem  solving.  Eaaen- 
tlally,  this  leaves  the  states  free  to  selecf 
from  alternatives  whatever  mechanism  best 
suits  their  needs. 

Clearly,  those  provisions  of  Senate  BUI 
992  are  desirable  since  they  aUow  the  states 
the  fiexlbUlty  to  select  from  among  their 
resources  the  vehicle  that  best  suits  them. 
Programs  can  then  be  tailored  to  meet  the 
specific  need  and  comp>etency  of  that  state, 
while  performance  Indicators  will  establish 
a  base  line  for  achievement  of  national 
goals. 

LAND    USE    POLICY 

Land  use  policy.  In  and  of  Itself,  Is  not 
an  end.  Rather  It  is  a  means  to  an  end. 
There  are  a  myriad  of  other  public  policies 
that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  land  use  poUcy — health,  transporta- 
tion, education,  manpower  and  taxation,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  Environmental  quality 
cannot  be  considered  in  Isolation  of  each  of 
these  since  each   has  physical   components 
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and  physical  implications.  It  state  land  us« 
policy  planning  U  to  be  effective,  It  must 
be  conducted  within  the  context  of  state- 
wide comprehensive  planning. 

Perhaps  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  state 
governments  to  develop  their  policies  as  a 
rational  whole,  but  surely  If  they  are  to  be 
effective  In  their  planning,  they  must  ac- 
count for  the  components  that  too  often 
are  considered  apart  from  each  other.  The 
development,  then,  of  a  rational  and  sound 
land  use  policy  becomes  a  vehicle  for  draw- 
ing together  these  varied  and  separate  com- 
ponents. To  that  end.  Senate  Bill  632  spe- 
cifically attempts  to  improve  economic  and 
social  conditions  through  the  enunciation 
of  a  land  use  policy. 

However,  even  though  It  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  major  economic,  social  and 
physical  problems  are  found  In  the  urban 
areas  of  our  nation,  the  bill  speclflcally 
exempts  major  urban  areas,  as  well  as  fed- 
eral lands,  from  the  provisions  of  any  state 
land  use  plan.  It  is  clear  that  these  are  not 
self-sufficient  and  self-contained  entitles. 
They  are  affected  by  external  policies  of  land 
use  and  their  very  existence  carries  signifi- 
cant Implications  for  the  uses  of  surrounding 
areas. 

We  cannot  realistically  exempt  these  areas 
from  consideration  in  the  development  of 
rational  land  use  policies— and  In  fact,  they 
must  be  given  high  priority. 

NATIONAL    TJUCENCT   AND   rEOEKAL    FUNDING 

The  funding  provisions  of  any  national 
land  use  policy  should  reflect  the  urgency 
and  priority  of  the  subject.  The  level  of 
funding  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
other  ongoing  planning  programs.  If  it  Is 
to  reflect  urgency,  the  level  should  be  even 
higher. 

Program  support  of  60^:  as  proposed  by 
Senate  Bill  993  would  seem  Inconsistent  with 
the  stated  urgency  and  priority  of  the  pro- 
gram. ExlsUng  planning  support  approxi- 
mates 66'^r  and  adequate  land  use  planning 
support  might  be  better  pegged  at  this  level 
or  better  yet,  the  90  ri  level  proposal  in 
Senate  BUI  632. 

INCENTTVrS 

As  the  governor  of  a  state  with  a  long  and 
rich  history  of  progressive  action,  I  am  In- 
stinctively repelled  by  economic  sanctions 
imposed  to  induce  state  action.  But,  as  a 
realist,  I  know  that  without  these  sanctions 
many  desirable  objectives  would  not  come 
about.  A  carrot  without  a  stick  often  is  not 
enough  to  Induce  tough  political  actions. 

For  example,  would  Wisconsin  and  other 
states  have  enacted  effective  relocation  meas- 
ures or  blUboard  controls  without  the  threat 
of  losing   federal    highway   funds.   I   would 

like  to  think  so.  but — again,  as  a  realist I 

am  afraid  not. 

Senate  BUI  632  then  appropriately  com- 
bines both  the  carrot  and  the  stick.  It  makes 
sizable  grants  for  lands  use  planning  but 
then  would  withhold  environmentally- 
related  federal  funds  if  the  sUtes  did  not 
act  responsibly.  Recognizing  the  strong  na- 
tional Interest  in  land  resource  protection, 
I   believe  that  this  sanction  is  necessary. 

The  Congress  is  now  also  considering  bills 
that  would  set  naUonal  policy  and  establish 
a  national  program  to  protect  and  wisely 
manage  the  nation's  coastal  and  estuarine 
zones.  Wisconsin,  as  a  Great  Lakes  state, 
fully  recognizes  the  Imperative  need  to  pro- 
tect and  halt  further  deterioration  of  our 
rich  coastal  resources.  And  we  would  make 
coastal  and  estuarine  zone  protection  a  flrst 
priority  in  comprehensive  land  and  water 
resource  planning. 

With  a  top  priority  commitment  for  coastal 
resourcee  protection,  and  recognizing  the 
close  InterrelaUonshipe  and  potential  overlap 
of  separate  national  land  use  planning  pro- 
grams and  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams. I  urge  that  these  bUls  be  reconciled 
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One  approach  could  be  to  clearly  cite  coastal 
zone  protection  as  the  first  priority  in  na- 
tional land  use  planning.  Or,  !f  it  appears 
that  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  wUl 
not  be  promptly  enacted,  the  coastal  zone 
management  measure  should  be  carefully 
taUored  to  anticipate  and  lead  toward  an 
effective  national  land  use  planning  program. 

CONCLUSION 

By  way  of  summary,  both  bills  claim  to 
establish  a  national  land  use  policy  but  do 
not  address  themselves  as  to  where  new  pop- 
ulation and  growth  should  be  accommodated 
and  where  it  should  be  limited.  A  true  na- 
tional policy  would  require  more  than  a  com- 
posite of  state  land  use  plans  and  controls. 
The  Urban  Growth  Report,  directed  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970, 
could  be  expanded  in  concept  and  compo- 
nents to  directly  relate  national  land  use 
policy  with  national  urban  growth  policy. 
Despite  this  Inadequacy,  the  bills  make  an 
important  contribution  to  a  more  rational 
Institutional  system  than  exists  today  by 
stimulating  the  creation  of  powerful  new 
state  authority  to  plan  and  regulate  land  use. 
Senate  Bill  632  Is  more  comprehensive  In 
its  geographic  scope  and  specifies  more  de- 
taUed  analysis  as  a  part  of  the  planning 
process.  However,  the  state  regulatory  func- 
tion should  probably  not  be  as  broad  as  Its 
planning  responslbUltles  and  might  best  be 
limited  to  the  types  of  land  uses  contained 
In  the  administration  proposal — critical 
areas,  key  facilities,  development  of  regional 
benefits,  large  scale  development  and  new 
communities.  By  setting  forth  these  areas 
of  primary  concern,  the  national  government 
would  be  articulating  a  national  policy  by 
the  establishment  of  priorities.  Such  state- 
ment would  also  provide  a  framework  for 
state  level  planning. 

Neither  blU  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Each 
has  its  salutory  effects.  Each  has  inadequa- 
cies and  defects. 

We  stand,  once  again,  on  the  threshold  of 
action  that  wUl  find  the  states  and  national 
government  in  partnership.  The  nature  of 
that  partnership  is  of  continuing  concern. 
It  should  be  one  that  wUl  foster  a  dynamic 
and  mutually  supportive  function  at  each 
level  of  government.  But,  traditionally,  the 
relationship  is  Incrementally  defined  In  terms 
of  functional  proposals,  rather  than  an  agreed 
upon  general  Intergovernmental  policy  with- 
in which  specific  programs  are  then  devel- 
oped. We  tend  to  conduct  the  business  of 
government  in  piecemeal  fashion,  putting 
these  pieces  together  without  respect  to  an 
overall  framework. 

As  a  governor,  I  have  an  abiding  Interest 
In  any  legislation  which  Impacts  on  states. 
I  am  concerned  primarily  with  the  relation- 
ship that  will  grow  from  this  new  partner- 
ship and  how  It  wUl  affect  these  levels  of 
government  now  and  In  the  future.  I  am 
equaUy  concerned  with  the  effect  such  legis- 
lation will  have  on  the  future  of  municipal, 
town  and  county  government.  But  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
the  effect  this  wUl  have  on  people. 

In  this  context,  the  obligation  of  each  level 
of  government  must  be  the  focus  for  discus- 
sion. There  is  a  tendency,  when  the  clamor 
for  action  seems  compeUlng  to  rush  forward 
without  examining  the  complex  ramifications 
of  todays  actions  on  our  many  tomorrows. 
We  tend  to  regard  hard  and  difficult  questions 
as  details.  Too  often,  fadlsm  overtakes  ra- 
tional and  deliberate  examination. 

At  this  juncture,  and  in  light  of  national 
urgency.  I  would  urge  that  the  Congress 
and  Administration  seek  to  reconcUe  these 
bills.  I  recommend  that  the  mechanism  for 
such  reconcUlaUon  Include  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  and  other  appropriate  organi- 
zations. 

In  this  manner,  we  wUl  preserve  the  best 
elements  of  each  bUl  and  at  the  same  time, 
enable  state  government  to  have  a  positive 
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Impact  on  the  concepts  Incorporated  In  the 
legislation. 

All  too  often,  the  federal-state  partnership 
arising  from  specific  legislation  proves  un- 
satisfactory to  both  parties.  The  way  to  alle- 
viate this  aU  too  frequent  dUemma  Is  to 
expand  participation  in  the  drafting  of  new 
legislation — to  include  those  parties  that 
have  a  direct  concern  In  the  legislation  ana 
who  wlU  be  ultimately  reaponsible  for  pro- 
gram planning  and  execution. 

In  the  final  analysis,  state  government  will 
assume  primary  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  broad  public  interest  in  land  use  deci- 
sions. It  Is  desirable,  then,  that  State  govern- 
ment be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate more  fuUy  in  the  development  of  na- 
tional land  use  policy. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  when  he  introduced  S.  2033, 
2034,  2035,  and  2036,  and  submitted  cer- 
tain material  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
are  printed  in  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness section  of  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE ACT— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  amendment  No.  149  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Buckley)  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis) .  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  and  that  time 
on  any  amendments  thereto  be  limited 
each  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  and  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  which  is  proposed  to  be 
amended  therebv.  and  that  no  nonger- 
mane  amendments  be  received 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  next,  Jime  17,  when  the  un- 
finished business  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, amendment  No.  149  by  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  be  laid  before  the  Senate  by 
the  Chair  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered  further,  That  debate  be  limited  to 
3  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  on  amendment  No. 
149  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley). 

Ordered  further.  That  on  June  17,  1971, 
during  the  further  consideration  of  H.R.  6531, 
amendment  No.  149  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made   the   pending  business. 

Provxded,  That  debate  on  all  amendments 
to  amendments  enumerated  above  be  lim- 
ited to  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  respectively  by  the  mover  and  the 
author  of  the  original  amendment  (first  de- 
gree). 

Ordered  further,  That  amendments  not 
germane  to  the  amendments  enumerated 
above  shall  not  be  received.  {June  4,  1971.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  BELLMON,  DOMINICK, 
CURTIS,  AND  WEICKER  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks by  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  •  Mr.  Talmadce  ) ,  for  which 
an  order  has  been  previously  entered,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  12  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker  t  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
H.R.   7016  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7016,  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Education  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  AND 
AMENDMENT  143  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  bill  H.R.  7016 
tomorrow  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  and  that 
amendment  No.  143  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  sissistant  legislative  zletk. 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  11  A.M.,  FRI- 
DAY, JUNE  11,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  UNTIL  11  AJ^.  ON  MON- 
DAY, JUNE  14,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  Fri- 
day it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  imderstood  that  these  hours 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  are  sub- 
ject to  change. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now.  for  the  final  quorum  call  of 
the  day.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  GERMANENESS  RULE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  germaneness  rule  be  waived 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virignia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  way  the  program  is  outlined 
for  tomorrow  there  Is  no  period  pres- 
ently set  aside  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  the  Pastore  rule 
has  been  waived  for  tomorrow — and  I 
have  asked  that  it  be  waived  because  of 
the  fact  that  time  on  the  appropriation 
bill  and  time  on  the  McQovem  amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  to  and  is  limited 
and  controlled — any  Senator  who  wishes 


to  transact  morning  business  at  any  point 
tomorrow  can  do  so  without  the  restric- 
tion of  the  Pastore  rule,  provided  the 
Senator  can  get  time  from  Senators  who 
control  the  time. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  8:30  a.m. 
Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized  in 
the  order  stated  for  not  to  exceed  the 
times  set  forth: 

Mr.  Talmaoge,  15  minutes;  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, 12  minutes;  Mr.  Dominick,  5  min- 
utes; Mr.  Curtis,  15  minutes;  Mr. 
Weicker,  10  minutes. 

At  9:30  a.m.  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  7016,  an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  OflBce  of  Education. 
Time  will  begin  running  thereon  and  will 
be  limited  to  1  hour  on  the  bill.  Time  on 
any  amendment  thereto  will  be  limited  to 
20  minutes.  Time  on  any  amendment  to 
an  amendment  will  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes. No  amendments  not  germane  will 
be  received.  The  agreement  is  in  the  usual 
form. 

At  the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote 
thereon.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  yet 
been  ordered,  but  they  wlU  be. 

At  the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  biU 
making  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business.  The  Mc- 
Govem  amendment  (No.  143)  will  be  the 
pending  question. 

A  time  agreement  has  been  entered  in- 
to thereon,  with  a  final  vote  on  the  Mc- 
Govem  amendment,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  to  occur  no  later  than  5  o'clock 
p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  June  16.  Time  on 
all  amendments  thereto  will  be  limited 
to  1  hour. 

Senators  are  on  notice  that,  other  than 
the  roUcall  vote  which  will  occur  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Education  tomorrow — and  there  is  no 
time  at  this  point  which  can  be  stated 
for  such  a  vote  because  it  will  depend  on 
how  many  amendments,  if  any,  are  of- 
fered to  the  bill— there  may  be  rollcall 
votes  on  sunendments  to  the  McGovem 
amendment  at  any  time  on  tomorrow, 
on  Friday,  on  Monday  next,  and  on 
Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday. 

Additionally,  there  may  be  rollcall 
votes  on  conference  reports,  et  cetera. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  it  will  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  11  a.m.  on  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8:30  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senat«  stand  in  adjournment  untU 
8:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  10, 1971,  at  8:30  am. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  9,  1971: 

Pkderal  Metal  and  Nonmetaujc  Mine 
Satety  Boasd  or  Review 

Tile  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetaUlc 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  as  Indicated- 
(New  Positions) 

W.  W.  Little,  of  Arizona,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  five  years  expiring  September 
15,  1971. 

Peter  J.  Bensonl,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  t«rm  of  five  years  expiring 
September  15.  1973. 

Robert  W.  McVay.  of  Missouri,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  Ave  years  expirlnK 
September  15,  1973. 

Charles  E.  Schwab,  of  New  York,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  five  years  expiring 
September  15,  1974. 

Howard  L.  Hartman.  of  California,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  five  years  exDlring 
September  15.  1975.  **       « 

In  the  Navt 

Hugh  W.  Marcy,  midshipman  (Naval  Acad- 
emy) ,  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  in  the  Une 
or  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefore  as  provided  by  law. 


.Kim- 


Dental   Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 

quaUficatlon  therefor  aa  provided   by  law: 

Dennis  D.  Anderson 

WUllam  N.  Carter 

Michael  A.  Cochran 

Greogory  W.  Gramm 

Henry  J.  Deangells 

WlUlam  P.  Doms 

Bruce  R.  Pox 

Richard  R.  Gartner. 

Jr. 
Ployd  W.  Qedutls 
Daniel  W.  Haney 
Craig  W.  Jester 


Kenneth  J. 

brough 
Benedict  Llgottt 
Thomas  A.  Lynde 
Gerald  P.  Moore 
Mark  W.  Richards 
Joseph  T.  Rowbottom 

m 

Richard  A.  Smith 
Jerry  L.  Stovall 
William  T.  Theroux. 
Jr. 

The  following  candidates  to  be  permanent 
ensigns  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  (Al- 
lied Sciences)  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
James  W.  MaUnoskl  Robert  M.  Debell 
Roger  D.  Hughes  Richard  Wolf 

Eric  J.  Mueller  n  Ronald  D.  Porter 

The  following  candidates  selected  as  alter- 
nates to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  (Allied  Sciences)  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 


David  V.  Bdllng 
Wesley  J.  Leverlch 
John  C.  Lane 


Michael  J.  Relnlg 
Thane  S.  Thurmond 


Jack  C.  Barrs 
Ronald  O.  Beene 
Robert  H.  Christian 
Jon  R.  Cummlngs 
Jerald  L.  Daniel 
David  W.  Duma 
John  T.  Hammond 
Charles  R.  Hedden 


Robert  L.  Holdredge 
Robert  G.  Horn 
W.  P.  Humphries  III 
Glenn  E.  Love 
Kenneth  W.  Starr 
Paul  E.  Taylor 
WUllam  H.  Ward 
Plake  M.  WUcox 


HMl  Donna  R.  Martin  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  (Health 
Care  Administration)  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  loUowlng-named  enlisted  personnel  to 
be  ensigns  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
(Health  Care  Administration)  of  the  Navy, 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Ian  M.  Laird.  U.S.  Navy  (retired) ,  to  be  re- 
appointed from  the  temporary  disability  re- 
tired  Ust  as  a  permanent  captain  In  the  Line 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUflcaUon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Clyde  H.  McAllister  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  fcAlowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  ch- 
eers) to  be  pwTnanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Ueutenants  in  the 
Medl(»i  OorpB  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Raymond  G.  AUen  Peter  D.  Logen 
WUllam  R.  CTarke  James  H.  O'Callaghah 
Otis  H.  Edge,  Jr.  Pr&nklUi  H.  Roes 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenanta  (Junior 
grade)    and    temporary   Ueutenanta   in   the 


Steven  L.  Smith 
Larry  R.  Weappa 
Michael  L.  Todd 
Larry  D.  Holm&n 
Robert  L.  Mallnky 
Arvld  C.  Prlstad 
Jlmmle  J.  MuUln 
Roger  D.  Crabtree 
Harry  E.  Yost 
Prancls  J.  Hughes 
Richard  B.  K'jrtlch 
Tommy  L.  Ruffln 
Clyde  E.  Kunkel 
Gary  E.  Schick 
Dale  O.  Knee 
Jack  L.  Peterson 
John  I.  Huju 


Norman  J.  Barber 
Anthony  J.  Peters  III 
Warren  WUUams,  Jr. 
Steven  R.  Hlxson 
John  E.  Greenan 
WlUUm  S.  Dial 
John  R.  Hetrlck 
Robert  J.  Kane 
Rodney  D.  Hlckey 
Arlen  D.  Utamj 
Tommy  M.  TomllnaoQ 
Peter  P.  Sheridan 
Kenneth  R.  Shannon 
David  E.  Johnson 
Lemuel  A.  Waggoner 
J.  Ronald  Thc»np8on 
Donald  J.  LemmarmAn 


Pred  G.  B&rlna  Ronald  C.  Bwlng 

Jerry  D.  Penn  Robert  M.  Carroll 

George  R.  WlUU,  Jr.       George  W.  K.  BtbvmxX 
Robert  L.  Stratman      Joe  M.  McOalg 
Richard  T.  Oldham      WUllam  R.  Moses 
James  M.  Keeoan         Joseph  M.  Ooeeoai 
Orlando  J.  Santore       Joee  M.  Sllvas 
Roy  R.  Skog.  Jr.  Michael  J.  Maskulak 

Jamee  L.  Raymond       Len  S.  Watts 
John  W.  Denayar  Ronald  E.  Bennett 

Dennis  C.  Dunkleman  David  Dlttman 
Thomas  R.  Deflbaugh 

WlUlam  L.  Benedict  (Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  perma- 
nent  Ensign  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Larry  B.  Thompson  (clvUlan  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  Lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  Lieutenant  Commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  (civilian  coUege 
graduates)  to  be  Permanent  Ueutenanta 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  Lieutenants  In 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jack  T.  Curren  Robert  D.  Markowltz 

Ernest  G.  Glass  John  K.  Stephan 

Jack  A.  Hale,  Jr.  Charles  L.  Zlmllkl 

Gary  N.  Hamols 

Charles  A.  Vedra,  U.S.  Navy  officer  to  be 
reverted  to  permanent  chief  warrant  officer 
W-4  In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUficatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Theodls  DUlard,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  to  be 
reappointed  from  the  temporary  disability 
retired  Ust  as  a  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Line  of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Gary  Wayne  Blair,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy),  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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The  fOUowlng- named  enlisted  personnel 
selected  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Medical  Servlc«  Corps  (Health  Care  Admin- 
istration) of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  service, 
subject  to  the  quaUficatlon  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  9, 1971 : 

Department  of  State 
Joseph  P.  Donelan,  Jr.,  of  New   York,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Charles  J.  Nelson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  of  class 
1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  RepubUc  of  Botswana,  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Lesotho,  and  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Swaziland. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 
John  Shaheen,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  January  27,   1974. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- W^ednesrfai^,  June  9,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not 
distressed:  We  are  perplexed  but  not  in 
despair.— u  Corinthians  4 :  8. 

Almighty  God,  whose  p  jwer  is  ade- 
quate for  aU  our  needs,  whose  wisdom 
makes  us  truly  wise  and  whose  love  keeps 
good  will  alive  within  us,  bless  us  in  fuU 
measure  as  we  wait  upon  Thee  in  prayer. 

Give  us  the  spirit  to  put  into  our  Uvea 
the  principles  found  in  Thy  Word  and 
may  they  become  the  practices  of  our 
daily  living,  so  we  can  lead  our  Nation 


in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
that  no  one  may  be  forgotten,  no  one 
neglected,  and  no  one  left  alone. 

Grant  that  a  new  sunrise  of  peace  and 
prosperity  may  dawn  upon  this  planet 
and  upon  this  our  beloved  land  and  upon 
us,  as  we  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
is  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
575)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  funds 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended." 


PRECIPITATE  ACTION  IN  VIETNAM? 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  yesterday  again  labeled  a 
December  31,  1971,  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  and  military  forces  from 
intervention  in  Vietnam  as  "precipitate." 

Webster  defines  "precipitate"  as  "to 
cause  to  move,  act,  proceed,  and  so  forth, 
very  rapidly;  to  urge  or  press  on  with 
eager  haste  or  violence;  to  hurry." 

On  New  Year's  Eve  1971  it  will  have 
been  17  years  and  8  months  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  first  advocated  direct  Amer- 
ican military  intervention  in  Indochina — 
April  16,  1954;  21  years  since  the  Tru- 
man administration  discarded  our  pre- 
vious anticolonialism  policy  by  aiding 
Prance  in  its  war  to  reassert  colonialism 
in  Indochina,  and  7  years  since  the  John- 
son administration  escalation. 

Precipitate?  Not  very. 


WASHINGTON  AREA  WATER  SUPPLY 
AND  SEWAGE  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Central  Atlantic  En- 
vironment News  comments  on  the  lack 
of  interest  of  Washington  area  water 
supply  officials  in  using  the  Potomac  es- 
tuary as  a  source  of  water  for  our  metro- 
politan area.  The  accoimt  states  that 
these  officials  prefer  upstream  storage 
and  quotes  one  of  them  as  saying  it  is 
healthier,  more  certtUn.  and  more  es- 
thetic than  drinking  treated  sewage.  Let 
me  say  here  and  now  if  the  sanitary 
engineers  and  officials  of  this  region  are 
not  more  imaginative  and  Innovative  in 
solving  our  water  supply  and  sewage 
problem  than  this,  they  are  extending  an 
invitation  for  the  abolishment  of  their 
own  semiautonomous  local  empires. 
Rather  than  come  to  grips  with  the 
cleanup  operation  through  a  cooperative 
effort  they  invite  the  establishment  of  a 
super  agency  which  will  put  them  out  of 
business. 

High-level  dams  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  Potomac  to  wash  half  treated  sewage 
down  the  estuary  to  the  bay  are  as  ar- 
chaic as  the  "chic  sales"  of  the  Victorian 
era. 

The  citizens  of  this  region  are  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  know  that  water  can  be 
recycled  and  that  the  Potomac,  the  Na- 
tion's river,  can  be  cleaned  up  for  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  other  recreation.  They 
are  entitled  to  no  less.  This  message  must 
get  through  to  the  sanitary  engineers 
of  this  region  loud  and  clear. 


VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK  ON 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PROGRAM 
OF  VIETNAMEATION 

I  Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  the 


process  of  polling  my  Indiana  district. 
Among  others,  I  asked  two  questions : 

First.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  President 
Nixon's  program  of  "Vietnamization"? 
To  date  84.6  percent  are  in  favor,  only 
15.4  percent  oppose. 

Second.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  pub- 
licly annoimcing  at  this  time  a  fixed  fu- 
ture date  for  total  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Vietnam?  Only  23.3  per- 
cent favor  announcing  such  a  date,  76.7 
percent  are  opposed. 

Out  where  the  people  live,  this  Is  the 
voice  of  the  people — pollsters  and  politi- 
cians might  do  well  to  remember  it. 


"CIVIL"  WARS— UNITY  OR 
FREEDOM 

(Mr.  TAIiCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks smd  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
Member  of  this  House  has  the  inalien- 
able right  to  speak  his  mind,  In  this 
Chamber  and  out,  for  whatever  reasons 
he  chooses.  I  commend  Members  who 
speak  up  with  sincerity  and  cogency. 

I  commend  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskby) 
for  contributing  to  the  debate  pertaining 
to  Vietnam. 

However,  when  the  appealing  rhetoric 
distorts  the  facts  or  misleads,  other 
Members  have  an  even  greater  respon- 
sibility to  spesik  up  to  at  least  provide 
some  persp>ective. 

Now,  I  deplore  this  war,  too.  I  may  be 
even  more  disillusioned  by  the  conduct 
of  this  war  than  the  gentleman.  I,  too, 
am  anxious  to  end  the  war  as  soon  as 
possible — perhaps  for  more  reasons  than 
the  gentleman.  Tonight  would  not  be  too 
soon. 

But  I  noticed  on  the  United  Press 
International  wire  service  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 
KKY)  likened  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the 
American  Civil  War  with  these  exact 
words: 

In  both  confilcts,  the  South  broke  away 
and  the  North  fought  to  reunite  a  country 
that  essentlaUy  belongs  to  them. 

The  gentleman  neglected,  however,  to 
make  one  major  and  critical  distinction: 
in  our  Civil  War,  It  was  the  South  that 
was  slave  and  the  North  that  was  free. 
In  Indochina  the  situation  is  the  other 
way  around. 

I  am  confident  the  gentleman  would 
not  want  to  convey  to  his  audiences  that 
unity  was,  or  is,  more  important  than 
freedom — to  him  or  to  others. 


TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIF. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  450,  congratulating  San 
Gabriel,  Calif.,  and  her  residents  on  the 
occasion  of  her  200th  anniversary. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  450 
Whereas   the   city    of   San   Gabriel.    Cali- 
fornia. Is  celebrating  Its  two  hundredth  an- 


niversary by  a  series  of  events  commencing 
May  20. 1971;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Oabrlel.  Cali- 
fornia, suirrounds  the  Mission  San  Gabriel 
Archangel,  foxinded  September  8.  1771,  by 
Pather  Junlpera  Serra,  during  the  reign  of 
Carlos  HI.  King  of  Spain,  was  the  fourth 
of  twenty-one  Spanish  missions  built  along 
the  historic  El  Camlno  Real  (King's  High- 
way) and  became  known  as  the  "Queen  of 
Missions":  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Gabriel,  Cali- 
fornia, was  estabUshed  by  a  small  group  of 
monks  sent  from  San  Diego  who  upon  their 
arrival  were  swooped  down  upon  by  a  large 
band  of  painted  warriors,  whereupon,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  monks  unfurled  their 
banner  on  which  was  a  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna, and  the  warriors  threw  down  their 
weapons,  made  submission,  and  brought 
gifts;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Gabriel,  Cali- 
fornia, became  the  place  where  In  1781  the 
Rivera  Expedition  from  Slnaloa  and  Sonora, 
Mexico,  ^Tlved  at  the  mission,  containing 
the  "poblabores"  (settlers)  for  the  proposed 
pueblo  of  Netistra  Sefiora  la  Relna  de  Los 
Angeles,  and  these  chosen  settlers  then  de- 
parted from  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  mis- 
sion on  September  4  of  that  year  to  found 
their  pueblo  which  is  today  the  g^eat  city  of 
Los  Angeles;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Oabrlel,  Cali- 
fornia, Is  the  oldest  settlement  north  of  San 
Diego  and  south  of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  la 
not  only  the  mother  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, but  also  of  every  other  community  In 
the  valley  that  bears  Its  name  as  It  was  the 
cultural  and  agricultural  center,  aa  weU  aa 
the  spiritual  nucleus,  that  Inspired  the 
founding  of  other  communities  In  this  great 
green  vaUey;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Oabrlel,  Cali- 
fornia, has  among  Its  first  American  settlers, 
Jededlah  S.  Smith  who  led  a  group  of  trap- 
pers from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  In  November 
1826,  foUowed  In  1841  by  the  first  organized 
wagon  train,  captained  by  WUllam  Workman 
and  John  Roland;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Oabrlel.  CaU- 
fomla,  became.  In  1852,  the  first  township 
In  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  which  town- 
ship In  1860  was  composed  of  five  hundred 
and  elghty-slx  persons,  and  Is  presenUy 
situated  below  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains, 
north  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  city  of 
Arcadia  to  the  northeast;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Gabriel.  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century 
experienced  its  first  growing  pains  as  an 
aroused  citizenry  awakened  from  Its  "adobe 
days"  to  the  potential  of  private  enterprise 
and  m  1945  voted  the  sum  of  tl60,000  to 
acquire  the  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Civic 
Auditorium,  opened  originally  In  1927  to 
hoiise  the  Mission  Play  and  formerly  known 
as  the  Mission  Playhouse,  which  has  one  of 
the  largest  stages  on  the  west  coast  and  is 
the  hub  of  cultural  activities  in  the  area  and 
a  living  example  of  the  farsightedness  and 
dedication  of  the  people  of  San  Gabriel  to 
preserve  and  foster  cultural  activities;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Gabriel,  CaU- 
fornia,  where  the  flame  of  Christianity  was 
lighted  and  the  arts  of  civilization  were  first 
introduced,  has  grown  from  a  small  Indian 
settlement  to  a  city  with  a  population  of 
nearly  thirty  thousand  and  has  maintained 
Its  sui>erbly  beautiful  itUsslon,  constructed 
by  Indians  of  hand-made  adobe  bricks  and 
tile  which  continues  today  as  a  parish  church 
at  314  Mission  Drive;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Gabriel,  Cali- 
fornia, still  has  adobes  of  the  early  days 
among  which  are  the  Purcell  Adobe,  308 
Mission  Drive,  which  was  buUt  In  1768  to 
house  the  Spanish  commandant  and  the 
padres  while  the  mission  was  being  erected; 
the  May  Place,  725  CarmeUta  Street,  built  In 
1851  by  J.  R.  Evertson.  Los  Angeles"  first 
census  taker;  the  Vlgare  Adobe,  616  Ramona 
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Street,  built  by  a  soldier  of  the  mission 
guard;  and  La  Carsa  Sleja  de  Lopez  (the  old 
house  of  Lopez),  330  North  Santa  Anita 
Street,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  mission 
buildings;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  San  Gabriel,  Cali- 
fornia, has  preserved  Its  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural heritage  and  represents  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  best  features  of  California  tra- 
dition: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  sends  congratulations  and  greet- 
ings to  the  city  of  San  Gabriel.  California, 
and  her  residents  on  the  occasion  of  her  two 
hundredth  anniversary  and  extends  hope 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
San  Gabriel.  California,  will  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  stand  In  the  centuries 
to  come  as  a  symbol  of  American  living. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFTZSED    BY     MR.     EDWARDS     OF 
CAUFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  pages  1.  2,  and  3,  strike  out 
all  whereas  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  Wiggins  and  Mr.  Danielson  > 
in  the  support  of  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  450.  which  pays  tribute  to 
the  city  of  San  Gabriel  on  having  con- 
tributed in  so  many  ways  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  San  Gabriel  community  and 
persists  in  making  San  Gabriel  an  ideal 
place  to  live.  This  city  which  was  the 
mother  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
became  known  as  the  Queen  of  the 
Missions,  has  preserved  the  spiritual 
and  cultural  traditions  inherited  from 
CaUfornia's  earliest  settlers,  has  proudlj- 
preserved  the  superbly  beautiful  Mission 
San  Gabriel  Archangel  and  the  adobe 
buildings  constructed  by  Indians  of 
handmade  bricks,  and  stands  today  as  a 
landmark  of  the  best  features  of  the 
State  of  California. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution.  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


June  9,  1971 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  resoluUon  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

(Roll  No.   125| 


Abourezk 

Alexander 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Baring 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conyers 

Culver 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fisher 


Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

Gerald  R 
Frenzel 
Gallagher 
Gray 
Hagan 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hebert 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Ichord 
Kee 

Kluczynskl 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Leg^ett 
Long.  La 
McCulloch 
Mallllard 


Metcalfe 

Obey 

Peyser 

Rallsback 

Range! 

Rees 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stephens 

Thompson. 

N.J 
Tiernan 
UUn-.an 
Ware 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

•  Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8866. 
the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1971.  will 
reach  the  House  floor  tomorrow  under  a 
closed  rule.  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  this  morning  in  support  of  an 
open  rule  or  in  the  alternative  a  modi- 
fied rule  which  would  give  the  member- 
ship an  opportunity  to  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment I  wished  to  offer  reducing  an  over- 
generous  increase  in  the  quotas  to  be 
assigned  the  Bahamas  and  British  Hon- 
duras. These  tiny  countries,  vfith  popula- 
tions of  195.000  and  120.000  respectively, 
are  being  given  increases  of  23.173  and 
18,634  tons.  Eight  of  their  much  larger 
neighbors  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  take  substantial  cuts.  Neither 
country  qualifies  for  such  preferential 
treatment  under  the  criteria  for  assign- 
ment of  foreign  quotas  originally  laid 
down  by  the  committee.  Each  is  eligible 
to  share  in  the  premium  prices  afforded 
by  the  British  Commonwealth's  prefer- 
ential system.  While  today's  action  by 
the  Rules  Committee  precludes  my  offer- 
ing such  an  amendment,  I  intend  during 
the  general  debate  to  protest  these  In- 
creases which  are  so  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine unexplained  and  unjustified.  My 
reasons  for  doing  -o  are  in  part  set  forth 
in  my  dissenting  views  which  commence 
on  page  48  of  the  report.  The  remarkable 
favoritism  being  extended  to  the  Ba- 
hamas and  British  Honduras  when  com- 
pared with  their  neighbors  is  perhaps 
best  shown  in  the  table  at  the  bottom  of 
page  48.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  typo- 
graphical errors  which  appear  at  pages 
48  and  49  of  these  dissenting  views  and 
which  should  be  corrected  as  follows: 

On  page  48  in  the  sentence  before 
the  table,  the  figure  "3,173  tons"  should 
be  changed  to  "33,173  tons." 


The  following  corrections  should  be 
made  in  the  table: 

The  fourth  column  entitled  "New  total 
and  prorations"  in  the  table  should  be 
numbered  "(4)"  not  "(5)". 

The  figure  in  the  fourth  column  for 
British  Honduras  should  be  "33,173"  not 
"T  33,137"  and  the  figure  in  the  fifth  col- 
umn for  the  Bahamas  should  be  "T 
23,173"  not  "T  23,137." 

The  figure  in  the  forth  column  for 
British  Honduras  should  be  "33,173"  not 
"33,137." 

On  page  49,  in  line  four,  the  figure 
"22,173  tons"  should  be  changed  to 
"23,173  tons." 


DANNY  GOODWIN,  NO.  1  DRAFTEE 
IN  MAJOR  LEAGUE  FREE  AGENT 
DRAFT 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  read  in 
the  Washington  Post  yesterday  in  the 
sports  section  that  Danny  Goodwin,  a 
young  man  from  my  hometown  and  in 
fact  my  old  high  school,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  Chicago  White  Sox  as  the 
No.  1  draftee  in  the  annual  major  league 
free  agent  draft. 

Danny  batted  .469,  .427,  and  .495  dur- 
ing his  high  school  career,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  abilities  the  school  has 
retired  his  uniform — No.  6.  According  to 
White  Sox  manager.  Chuck  Tanner,  he 
is  already  considered  to  be  an  excellent 
receiver  and  hopefully  will  soon  be  play- 
ing in  the  major  leagues. 

Our  youngest  son,  Robin,  has  been  a 
teammate  of  Danny's  both  on  the  basket- 
ball and  baseball  teams.  We  have  come 
to  know  him  well,  and  I  consider  him  to 
be  a  very  outstanding  young  man  over 
and  above  his  athletic  prowess.  As  a 
measure  of  his  character  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  his  first  considera- 
tion is  an  opportunity  to  complete  his 
college  education,  for  he  has  ambitions 
of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
brother,  Dennis,  who  is  studying  to  be- 
come a  dentist  at  Texas  Southern  Uni- 
versity. 

All  of  us  in  Peoria  are  tremendously 
proud  that  Danny  Goodwin  should  be 
selected  as  the  No.  1  draft  choice  this 
year,  and  we  congratulate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chicago  White  Sox  for  their 
good  judgment. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  FLORENCE 
DURKEE 

•Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago,  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  cen- 
tral New  York  was  honored  by  the  La- 
Sertoma  Club  as  their  "Woman  of  the 
Year."  No  one  could  be  more  deserving 
than  Mrs.  Florence  Durkee. 

Mrs.  Durkee.  the  mother  of  nine  chil- 
dren and  the  grandmother  of  31,  has 
been  a  community  activist  all  her  life  and 
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a  community  leader  all  her  adult  life. 
Her  charities  and  civic  involvements  read 
like  a  litany  of  current  events  In  the 
Cortland-Homer  area.  She  has  worked 
diligently  for  the  Cortland  County  His- 
torical Society,  the  Elizabeth  Brewster 
House,  Cortland  Memorial  Hospital, 
Women's  Fellowship  of  the  Homer  Con- 
gregational Church,  Council  of  Churches, 
Cortland  Salvation  Army,  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary,  the  Cornell  Women's 
Club,  and  others  far  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  amazing  part  of  this  grand 
woman,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  she  has  done 
all  this  while  managing  a  home  and  serv- 
ing simultaneously  as  President  of  the 
Durkee  Bakery  Co.,  in  Cortland. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  of- 
fer her  my  personal  thanks  for  her  ac- 
tivities, Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  remind  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Chamber  that  as 
long  as  there  are  Florence  Durkees  at 
work  in  our  society,  we  are  far  from 
collapsing. 


PERMISSION    FOR   COMMITrEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MICRONESIAN  CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  1 
call  up  House  Resolution  467  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  467 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  617)  to  authorize  an  ex  gratia 
contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Triist  Territory  of  the  PaclBc  Islands  who 
suffered  damages  arising  out  of  the  hostilities 
of  the  Second  World  War,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  nonoombat  claims  occurring  prior 
to  July  1.  1951,  and  to  establish  a  Mlcrone- 
slan  Claims  Commission,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  page  4,  lines  12  through  23  and 
page  10,  lines  6  through  18  of  said  joint 
resolution  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  will  be  confined  to  the  Joint 
resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Hawaii  fMr.  Matsunaca)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which 


I  yield  myself  &uch  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution,  467 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  617,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
Joint  Resolution  617  would  provide  gen- 
erally for  three  things:  First,  authorize 
an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  who  suffered  damages 
arising  out  of  hostilities  of  the  Second 
World  War;  second,  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  noncombat  claims  arising  after 
the  securing  of  the  islands  and  prior  to 
July  1,  1951;  and,  third,  establish  a  Ml- 
cronesian  Claims  Commission  to  receive, 
examine,  adjudicate,  and  render  final  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  such  claims. 

House  Resolution  467  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reading  of  the  joint  resolution 
for  amendments  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
It  further  provides  that  after  the  joint 
resolution  has  been  reported  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  amendments  thereto,  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

All  points  of  order  against  provisions 
of  section  102(b),  appearing  on  page  4 
and  section  104(c)  on  page  10  of  the  joint 
resolution  are  waived  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 467.  The  waiver  Is  necessary  because 
these  two  sections  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  general  revenue  funds  to  and  from 
a  special  "Mlcronesian  claims  fund,"  to 
be  managed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, for  payment  of  claims  without 
further  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  contrary  to  rule  XXI.  clause 
4  of  the  House  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  decades  Microneslans  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  status  of  citizens  without  a 
country  although  living  on  their  own 
land.  While  their  own  claims  for  wartime 
suffering  and  resultant  losses  have  gone 
uncompensated,  they  have  watched  their 
kin  in  Guam  and  their  neighbors  in  Asia, 
including  the  Ryukyuans,  benefit  from 
grants  from  the  United  States  and  rep- 
arations from  Japan. 

It  is  true  that  the  settlement  of  Mlcro- 
nesian wartime  claims  has  been  delayed 
chiefiy  because  of  protracted  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  But  an  agreement  between  the 
two  principal  World  War  II  combatants 
in  the  Pacific  was  reached  on  April  18, 
1969.  more  than  2  years  ago.  That  agree- 
ment stipulates  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments will  make  ex  gratia  contribu- 
tions— as  opposed  to  legally  obligated 
payments— of  $5  million  each  in  response 
to  the  war  damae;e  claims  of  the  Micro- 
neslans. The  U.S.  contribution  will  be 
made  in  cash  and  the  Japanese  contribu- 
tion in  the  form  of  goods  and  services, 
as  requisitioned  by  the  Microneslans.  The 
Japanese  Government  insisted  on  this 
form  of  contribution  because  all  of  the 
reparation  agreements  it  had  made  with 
Asian  countries,  some  of  which  were  still 
outstanding  provided  for  this  tJT)e  of 
pasmient. 

Some  of  the  Mlcronesian  claims  arose 
out  of  damages  suffered  during  the  post- 
war   period    while    the    Marianas,    the 


Marshalls  and  the  Carolines  were  occu- 
pied by  VS.  troops.  Responsibility  for 
these  damages,  therefore,  cannot  be 
shared  with  Japan. 

Accordingly,  House  Joint  Resolution 
617  provides  for  a  four-point  program 
In  response  to  the  claims  of  the  people 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands: First,  to  implement  the  agreement 
of  April  18,  1969.  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  by  authorizing  $5  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  as  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  total  contribution  of  $10  million; 
second,  to  authorize  the  adjudicatiwi  of 
claims  of  Microneslans  arising  during 
the  war  and  those  arising  during  the 
postsecure  period  until  July  1.  1951,  for 
losses  resulting  from  actions  attributable 
to  uniformed  persotmel  or  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States;  third,  to 
establish  a  Mlcronesian  Claims  Commis- 
sion to  settle  these  claims;  and.  fourth, 
to  authorize  an  appropriatiwi  of  $20  mil- 
lion, in  addition  to  the  $5  million  ex 
gratia  contribution,  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  pay- 
ments on  claims  adjudicated  by  the  Ml- 
cronesian Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
617  would  not  only  provide  overdue  com- 
pensation to  the  people  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory, but  would  also  elevate  them  from 
the  status  of  second-class  world  citizens. 
As  trustee  of  these  islands,  under  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  has  a  duty  to  do  at  least  this  much 
for  its  Mlcronesian  wards.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  in  order  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  617  may  be  considered. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  an 
excellent,  concise,  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  legislative  situation  under 
this  joint  resolution. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  longtime  interest. 
Having  traveled  with  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  through  the  Pacific  countries,  I 
know  what  a  fine  interest  Congressman 
Matsttnaga  has  in  developing  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Asian  countries  and  their 
peoples. 

The  trusteeship  of  the  Mlcronesian  Is- 
lands Is  a  responsibility  of  particularly 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
a  privilege  for  me  to  be  the  author  and 
sponsor  of  the  original  resolution  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  President  Truman  to 
take  over  the  sole  trusteeship  of  these 
Mlcronesian  Islands,  the  former  Japa- 
nese League  of  Nations  mandate  islands. 
The  authorization  for  the  U.S.  trustee- 
ship of  the  Mlcronesian  Islands  started 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  passed  by  the  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress, in  1947. 

As  a  returning  U.S.  Navy  World  War 
n  serviceman  f r<»n  the  Pacific,  I  feel  that 
it  is  vital  to  our  UJS.  defense  to  have 
these  3  million  squsu'e  miles  of  islands 
and  these  island  peoples  and  to  help 
them  develop,  as  they  are  the  link  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  are  a  buffer  to  us  against  aggression 
from  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

We  Americans,  since  World  War  II 
have   done   well   in  helping   these   fine 
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friendly  Microneslan  people.  I  hope  we 
in  Congress  will  continue  to  do  so.  Aa 
you  know,  I  have  said  many  times  I  have 
always  opposed  the  United  States  waging 
a  land  war  in  Asia.  This  is  a  fine  defense 
buffer  region  for  the  free  world  in  depth 
between  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  As 
this  is  a  ti-usteeship  under  the  Security 
Council,  not  under  the  General  Assem- 
bly, we  have  the  authority  in  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  veto;  second,  we 
also  have  the  right  to  fortify.  So  that 
the  United  States  has  a  real  defense 
interest  in  these  islands  and  through 
these  friendly  people  a  real  humanitarian 
interest,  and  legal  and  moral  obligation 
to  help  them  progress.  These  fine  Micro- 
nesian  people  certainly  deserve  this  con- 
sideration, as  the  gentleman  has  so  well 
and  adequately  stated. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
maff'from  Pennsylvania.  I  commend  him 
for  the  part  which  he  played  in  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  House 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  467 
does  provide  for  1  hour  of  debate  imder 
an  open  nile  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  617,  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Micronesian 
Claims  Act. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA)  has  explained  the  mle  in  de- 
tail. It  was  necessary  to  waive  points  of 
order  in  two  instances  because  funds  are 
being  transferred.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  explained  the  joint  resolu- 
tion in  detail.  He  has  put  in  a  lot  of  time 
on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  save  as  much 
time  as  I  can,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  merely  like  to  mention  that 
we  a*e  talking  about  $30  million,  $5  mil- 
lion from  Japan  and  we  are  going  to 
put  up  $25  million.  There  are  about  100,- 
000  people  Involved,  which  means  about 
$300  a  person.  The  reason  I  mention  that 
point  is  that  last  week  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  were  trying  to  get  a 
little  money  to  fund  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  which  would  help  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  obtaining  and  evaluating 
information.  We  wanted  to  get  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose;  $200,000  was 
agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  accepted  by 
the  House. 

Under  this  joint  resolution  we  would 
spend  $25  million  from  our  Treasury, 
and  yet  we  were  having  a  hard  time  get- 
ting $200,000  for  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  I  could  not  help  mention- 
ing that  in  light  of  our  needs  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing no  requests  for  time.  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  617)  to  au- 
thorize an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  cer- 


tain inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  the  hostilities  of  the 
Second  World  War,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  noncombat  claims  occurring 
prior  to  July  1,  1951,  and  to  establish  a 
Micronesian  Claims  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THI     COMMITTEE     Or     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  617,  with  Mr.  Pike  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Fraser  > 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  )  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Resolution 
617,  which  Is  the  Micronesian  Claims  Act 
of  1971,  has  already  been  carefully  ex- 
plained in  the  very  thoughtful  statement 
by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA » ,  during  consideration  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Second  World  War,  some  of  the 
most  fierce  combat  in  the  Pacific  took 
place  among  the  islands  known  as  Mi- 
cronesia. As  a  result  of  this  fighting, 
many  of  the  islands  such  sis  Saipan  and 
Peleliu  were  virtually  devastated.  The 
Micronesians  lost  their  homes  and  pos- 
sessions and  many  lost  their  lives  as  in- 
nocent victims  of  war.  In  an  effort  to 
provide  a  mesms  for  paying  these  people 
for  their  wartime  losses,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
engaged  in  long  and  arduous  negotia- 
tions which  stretched  intermittently 
over  a  period  of  17  years.  Finally,  on 
April  18,  1969,  an  Executive  agreement 
was  signed  by  the  two  Governments  in 
wnich  they  agreed  to  make  an  ex  gratia 
contribution  of  $10  million  to  the  people 
of  Micronesia. 

The  resolution  before  us  today.  House 
Joint  Resolution  617,  would  Implement 
the  Executive  agreement  by  authorizing 
the  adjudication  of  wartime  claims  and, 
in  addition,  those  claims  arising  during 
the  post-secure  period  from  actions  of 
members  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States.  The  resolution  would 
also  establish  a  commission  responsible 
for  determining  the  validity  of  claims 
and  would  create  a  Micronesian  Claims 
Fund. 

Title  I  of  the  resolution  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  to  be  paid 
into  the  Fund  by  the  United  States  as  its 
siiare  of  the  $10  million  total.  Under  the 
executive  agreement,  Japan  is  to  provide 
$5  million  worth  of  goods  and  services 
to  the  government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 


tory—Micronesia. As  the  products  of 
Japan  and  the  services  of  the  Japanese 
people  are  made  available  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  trust  territory,  the  equivalent 
of  such  products  and  services  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $5  million  will  be  transferred 
from  funds  regularly  appropriated  for 
the  trust  territory  into  the  Micronesian 
Claims  F\md.  Thus  there  will  be  a  total 
of  $10  million  available  for  the  settle- 
ment of  wartime  claims. 

The  Micronesian  Claims  Commission, 
which  will  adjudicate  the  claims,  will 
consist  of  five  members — two  of  whom 
will  be  Micronesians — and  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
All  of  the  claims  must  be  filed  within  1 
year  after  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  thereafter  there  will  be  a 
3-year  period  during  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  complete  its  task.  If  all  of  the 
wartime  claims  exceed  $10  million,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  prorate  the 
payments.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
are  any  funds  remaining  from  the  origi- 
nal $10  million  after  all  wartime  claims 
have  been  paid,  the  balance  will  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  appropriation 
by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Title  n  of  House  Joint  Resolution  617 
authorizes  the  Micronesian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  consider,  adjudicate,  and 
make  payments  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  Micronesians  with  claims  against  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  personal 
injury  or  death  or  damage  to  or  loss  or 
destruction  of  private  property  caused 
by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment civilian  employees,  and  employees 
of  the  trust  territory  government.  These 
are  the  so-called  postsecure  claims 
which  arose  after  the  securing  of  the 
islands  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  prior 
to  July  1,  1951,  when  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  replaced  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
the  administering  authority  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
resolution  authorizes  $20  million  for 
making  payments  on  this  category  of 
claims.  We  have  been  advised  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that,  based 
on  a  survey  of  such  claims,  this  sum 
should  be  adequate.  If.  however,  any 
funds  should  remain  after  all  postsecure 
claims  are  paid,  they  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Having  set  foixh  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution,  I  think  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  give  the  Members  a  brief  description 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands — Micronesia — and  of  our  rela- 
tionsiiip  with  the  area. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  encompasses  more  than  2,100 
Islands  and  atolls  of  the  Caroline,  Mari- 
ana, and  Marshall  groups. 

The  territory  has  a  total  population 
of  about  102,000  and  a  total  land  area 
of  some  700  square  miles.  Prior  to  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Islands  were  ad- 
ministered by  Japan  as  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate.  During  the  closing  stages 
of  the  war,  they  came  under  U.S.  mili- 
tary occupation.  Since  1947  they  have 
been  administered  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  a  trusteeship  agreement 
with  the  UU.  Security  Council.  The 
agreement  obligates  the  United  States  to 
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foster  the  economic,  social,  educational,  arisen  concerning  the  Japanese  ex  gratia     ther    to    the    gentleman    from    Penn- 

and  poatical  advancement  of  the  terri-  contribution.  Why  did  the  United  States     sylvania 

tory.  The  agreement  also  gives  the  United  agree  to  the  provision  in  the  Executive        Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  I  want 

States  full  powers  of  admmistration,  leg-  agreement  which  stipulates  that  Japan's    to    ask    the    gentleman    this    question- 

islation  and  jurisdiction  over  the  terri-  share  be  in  the  form  of  goods  and  serv-     As    this    is    the    only    Security    Coun- 

tory  subject  to  those  obUgatlons.  These  ices?  While  our  negotiators  would  have    cU    trusteeship,    of    which    the   United 

powers  include  the  authority  to  negoti-  preferred  that  the  Japanese  also  pay  in    States  is  trustee  alone,  rather  than  the 

ate  and  conclude  commercial  and  other  cash,  Japan  insisted  on  this  arrangement     four  allied  powers  Britain   France   the 

treaties    and    agreements   with   foreign  because  all  of  the  reparations  agreements     U.S.S Jl.,    and    the    United'  States^ar- 

powers  for  the  territory.  it  had  made  with  Asian  countries  pro-    rangement  which  has  caused  so  much 

Within  the  U.S.  Government,  the  De-  vide  for  payment  in  kind.  In  view  of  the    trouble  in  Europe— does  this  not  have  a 

partment  of  the  Intenor  has  administra-  fact  that  payments  were  still  outstanding    real  bearing  likewise  on  the  U5  defense 

tive  responsibility  for  the  territory.  The  on   some   of   those   agreements,    Japan  of  our  west  coast  and  the  HawaUan  Is- 

foreign  affairs  responsibility  of  the  De-  argued  that  its  relations  with  these  re-     lands  as  weU  as  Alaska' 

partment  of  State  for  the  territory  is  clplents  might  be  compUcated  if  it  were        Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  makes  a 

spelled  out  m  a  1962  Executive  order  and  to  pay  its  share  In  cash.  In  any  event,     very  good  point.  These  Islands  occupy  a 

^^f  ^^i^I^^J     orders  of  the  Department  these  goods  and  services  are  already  sup-     very  central  part  of  tiie  Pacific  Ocean. 

fi  iSl,^    H?""-,.  ^'^?'^^''-*''^^^^l. J?^  ?^^  and  performed  by  Japan  and  paid     and  it  is  certainly  useful  if  not  important 

territory  is   divided   mto  six   districts:  for  out  of  appropriations  for  the  trust  to  the  United  States  to  have  flnre««  fn 

Truk.  the  MarshaUs,  Ponape.  Palau,  the  territory.  According  to  the  Department  Sese  IslSiS^  in  or5e?  to  l^ve  Sftt^? 

Marianas,  and  Yap-in  order  of  popula-  of  the  Interior,  these  goods  and  services  observation^d  prince  in  Sat  part  of 

tion.  The  territorial  government  Is  lo-  include  Infrastructure  projects— airport  torPacmc           P'^^"*^^  ""  ^^^  P*'^  °^ 

cated  m  Saipan  which  is  situated  in  the  dredging,  sewage,  et  cetera— inter-Island        Mr    FRELINGHUYSEN    Mr    Chair 

Marianas.  Executive  and  administrative  vessels,    drydocking   and    maintenance,  man  I  yiddlny^df^cht'lme  as  I 

authority  is  vested  in  the  High  Commis-  and  vehicles  for  the  Government  motor  consiimr                            time  as  I  may 

sioner  who  is  appointed  by  the  President,  pool.                                                                    j^    Chairman    I  ri«^  in   ^imnnrt  nf 

subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  In  closing,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  Home  JoSTS^^lutio^H 

and  IS  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  tiie  that  the  paramount  reason  for  adopting        :Sfs  rSoluti^n  wWch  has  been  ex 

Interior.  Legislative  authority  rests  with  this  resolution  is  to  do  justice  to  thi  plSed  in  Sme  SeUH  by  t^gSmfn 

the  popularly  elected  bicameral  Congress  Micronesians.  Their  claims  have  been  froS  HawaTLd  X  gentieS^  f^^^^ 

of  Micronesia  which  was  established  in  pending  far  too  long.  They  have  remain-  MrnefotT   U  ^L  received  tSTcareJS 

ed  uncompensated  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  consideration  of  the  Subcommittee  nn 
Returning    to    the    question    of    the  tury  during  which  time  they  have  seen  5nternat?ona"  OrgaSzatJons™  Move- 
claims,  I  should  Uke  to  clarify  the  differ-  their  kin  in  Guam  and  their  neighbors  In  mS  of   which   thrgentlemanf?om 
ence  between  the  two  categories-that  is.  Asia  benefit  from  grants  from  the  United  Minnesota  <  Mr.  FraserT  is  chairman 
the  wartime  claims  and  the  post-secure  States  and  reparations  from  Japan.                 in  my  opinion  this  IcKlslation  is  lone 
claims.  In  regard  to  the  wartime  claims.  Beyond  doing  justice  to  these  Innocent  overdue  ThrnegotiatioiS  kaSng  ud  to 
the  Department  of  State  has  primary  re-  People,  the  enactinent  of  tials  resolution  ?his  SslatLS  coveren  peS  Sf  1? 
sponsibility  since  tiie  settiement  of  tiiese  a^so  would  promote  the  Interests  of  the  years.  Tnd   were   at  an  iiSpS   untJ 
claims  involved  negotiations  with  Japan  Umted  States.  june  1966                            ""pa^>j>c 
and  ultimately  an  international  agree-  Mr.     Chairman,     the     departmental        As  noted  in  the  committee  reoort  the 
ment.  As  for  the  second  category,  the  spokesmen  and  the  Micronesian  citizens  Department  of   the   Interior   nrpspnt^ri 
post-secure  claims    the  Department  of  who  testified  on  this  resolution  aU  sup-  ?oSgfS  with  proUS  "egislatir^n 
the  Interior  as  the  admmisterlng  au-  Ports  its  passage.  The  Committee  on  For-  April  2    1970    TTie  leSslation  waT  in 
thonty  has  primary  responsibility.  elgn  Affairs   approved  It  by  a  nearly  traduced  on  April  9  1970  by  the  gentle- 
In  order  to  put  these  claims  Into  per-  imanlmous  vote  of  21  to  2.  Based  on  this  man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Gallagher) 
spective.  I  should  like  to  give  the  Mem-  strong  support  and  the  need   for  the  who  was  tiien  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-' 
f."^  rj'^^^^^^K"^}-^^  *^^P^  °^  ^°^^^  1^°}"^^°^^  adoption.  I  respectfully  urge  committee  on  International  Organiza- 
attributable  either  to  the  period  of  hos-  that  the  House  pass  House  Joint  Resolu-  tions  and  Movements 
tilities  between  the  United  States  and  tion  617.                                                              Hearings  were  held  last  vear  bv  the 
Japan  or  to  actions  by  our  Armed  Forces  Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr.  subcommittee,  but  no  further  action  was 
durmg  the  post-secure  period.  In  testi-  CThalrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  taken.  This  was  due  primarily  to  a  dif- 
mony  before  Uie  Subcommittee  on  In-  me?  ference  of  opinion  within  the  executive 
temational    Organizations    and    Move-  Mr.  FRASER.  i  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  branch    regarding    the    advisability    of 
Po?^'    ^  iv*i^^^-^*"°T°,  '■eP'-!«°tlng    the  gentlemaix  combining  both  wartime  and  postsecure 
Pa  au  and  Manana  Islands  districts  sub-  Mr    FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.     I  claims  in  one  legislative  package   Since 
mitted  the  foUowlng  partial  listing  of  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  then,  tlie  differences  have  been  resolved 
their  losses:  on  an  excellent  statement,  because  these  On    January    26.    1971.    the    executive 

Deaths    889  Pfople  in  Mlcronesla  were  the  victims  branch  submitted  new  draft  legislation 

Cattle  (Marianas) 1.302  of  the  World  War  H  Pacific  campaigns,  that  included  both  wartime  and  post- 

Boats    (Palau) 893  The  U.S.  forces  used  these  Islands  as  a  secure  claims 

M^S  and  hardwood                         389  ?ln^  hl^J^'n'S  *^f   ^^^^PP^^   ^nd  This  resolution  would  authorize  an  ap- 

Wooden          "^^'^ 389  Japan  by  island  hopping.  The  answer  to  propriaUon  of  $5  million  to  be  used  to 

Farm    V.'.V.V'.               '191  ?tls  that  these  people,  being  friendly  to  pay  claims  to  citizens  of  the  Trust  Ter- 

Coconut  trees  (bearing) 176,924  the     United     States    and     under     U.S.  ri tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered 

Crops  &  trees  other  than  coconut  trusteeship,    should    be    kept    friendly,  damages  during  World  War  n   Also   it 

(acres)     2,200  These  Islands  constitute  a  buffer  zone  of  would  authorize  $20  million  for  claims 

Of  course,  these  claims  do  not  Include  phiHnninl^!^f«     "^l^  .^^T'l^^    ^^,^  f'^J  ^^^'^  '^«  securing  of  the  various 

those  of  the  other  four  island  dlstilcts  L  l^^l"^'  ^o'^  Hawaii  so  that  there  will  Islands  and  prior  to  July  1,  1951. 

To  a  modern  industrial  society  such  as  iL^°,J}:^^  ^^''^  Harbor.  The  amount  The  claims  would  be  handled  by  a  flve- 

ours,  these  losses  may  seem  insignificant  ;2            American  people  have  spent  on  man   Micronesian   Claims   Commission. 

However,  to  a  subsistence  economy  such  fn  hoi^^?^.^°   *^-  ^"f  '^^^  appreciable  which  would  be  established  by  this  reso- 

d.truet.n  ofVhi^r^L^irdJ^!  SeaTdiStSs^rnSrisi^ncT^  '^l^'^^^^''   °^   ^^^   ^^   '^   ^ 

copra               °"               '"^'°'    '"■°**"'**  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-  This  legislation  Implements  tiie  execu- 

Rpfnro  A^f^^„     4-               „               ^  tleman  has  expired.  tive  agreement  of  April  18.  1969. 1  would 

wo^d  liL^?.~»w  ^h"''  '°^f"»ft'  ^  Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  like  to  comment  upon  the  Agreement  be- 

^ould  like  to  speak  to  the  issue  which  has  myself  1  additional  minute.  I  yield  fur-  cause  it  has  been  subjected  to  criticism 
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on  the  basis  that  the  $5  million  contribu- 
tion of  Japan  for  wartime  claims  is  in 
goods  and  services,  whereas  our  contri- 
bution Is  in  cash. 

This  agreement,  like  most  agreements, 
was  a  compromise.  The  negotiations  were 
exceedingly  diillcult. 

Among  the  points  In  dispute  in  the 
negotiations  were  Japanese  counter- 
claims resulting  from  the  repatriation 
of  some  100,000  Japsmese  nationals  to 
Japan  after  World  War  n.  Many  of 
these  people  left  behind  houses,  land,  and 
personal  property. 

Also,  Japan  insisted  that  Its  contribu- 
tions to  Micronesia  should  be  in  goods 
and  services  instead  of  cash,  because  its 
reparations  agreements  with  Asian  coun- 
tries provide  for  payment  in  kind. 

In  the  compromise  agreement,  Japan 
agreed  to  waive  its  claims  against  Micro- 
nesia, and  the  United  States  agreed  that 
Japan  could  pay  its  contribution  to 
Micronesia  in  the  form  of  goods  and 
services. 

Without  this  agreement  and  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today,  there 
woxild  be  no  arrangement  for  Japan  to 
pay  any  claims. 

Through  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 617,  we  will  Implement  the  execu- 
tive agreement  of  April  18,  1969.  and 
fulfill  an  obligation  to  the  people  of 
Micronesia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRKT.TNOHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  notice  on  page  7  of  the  report  that 
the  bill  creates  a  commission  that  will 
determine  individual  claims  or  the 
amount  to  be  paid.  It  also  provides  that 
two  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  from  cit jens  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritories and  three  shall  be  from  the  staflf 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  two  natives 
of  the  trust  territory,  if  they  agreed  to 
any  amount  that  is  unreasonable,  would 
only  have  to  get  one  of  the  other  three 
people  on  the  Commission  to  agree  with 
them.  One  American  citizen  and  two  for- 
eigners, therefore,  can  draw  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  having  natives, 
noncitizens  of  this  country,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  this,  to  sit  on  this  Commission? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Well,  I  think 
the  gentleman  emphasizes  a  point  that 
was  brought  out  during  the  course  of  the 
consideration  in  committee  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sun  aga>  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  more 
than  two  Micronesians  on  the  Commis- 
sion, because  they  are  primarily  concern- 
ed and  they  should  be  the  ones  who 
should  help  determine  what  are  vahd 
claims  which  could  be  satisfied  from  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  author- 
ization. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  Federal  taxi>ayers  paying  this 
when  two  out  of  the  Ave  members  of  the 
Commission  and  not  U.S.  citizens  and  are 
not  Federal  taxpayers.  Am  I  correct  in 
this  assumption?  Are  they  noncitizens  of 
this  country? 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  This  is  a  trusteeship  that 
the  United  States  has  over  Micronesia. 

But  I  might  say  that  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  or  possibility  that  there  will 
be  any  exorbitant  claims  paid  imder  this 
arrangement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote,  and  will  oppose  the  legislation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  certainly 
see  no  re£ison  why  there  should  not  be  a 
rollcall  vote,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  quite  obviously 
no  justification  for  the  argument  that 
because  of  the  two  Mlcroneslan  members 
on  the  Commission  that  the  Commission 
will  operate  improperly  in  deciding  upon 
the  validity  of  the  claims.  In  fact,  they 
will  only  be  concerned  with  the  validity 
and  the  legality  of  paying  the  claims.  So, 
I  would  say  that  that  argument  has  no 
basis  or  exceptional  merit. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  not  agree  that  when  we  are 
discussing  control  of  the  pursestrings  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  those 
pursestrings  ought  to  be  held  by  Ameri- 
can citizens? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  the  gentleman  that  if  we  make 
the  money  available  that  we  will  be  do- 
ing it  imder  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions through  a  commission  that  will  be 
closely  regulated,  and  they  wiU  not  be 
paying  any  exorbitant  claims. 

We  are  making  a  determination  to  al- 
low this  responsibility  to  be  placed  in  a 
source  which  is  appropriate:  namely,  this 
five-man  Commission.  This  has  been 
done  on  many  other  occasions.  I  can 
see  no  raid  being  made  on  the  Federal 
Treasur>'.  if  we  determine  that  the 
amount  is  reasonable,  and  that  the 
claims  should  be  decided  through  spe- 
cific procedures. 

It  is  going  to  be  an  arduous  job  to 
discover  who  has  claims,  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  claim  is,  and  how  much 
should  be  paid  to  individual  claimants. 

But  I  might  say  that  I  see  no  pos- 
sibility of  abuse  of  this  privilege  by  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  oftentimes  taken 
exception  to  some  of  the  measures  that 
are  passed  by  this  body  by  a  majority 
vote  of  this  House  that,  in  my  opinion, 
waste  taxpayers'  funds. 

But  the  membership  of  the  House  are 
representatives  of  the  people  and  wheth- 
er I  agree  with  the  majority  vote  or  not, 
it  is  at  least  decided  by  American  rep- 
resentatives. But  what  I  am  concerned 
about  is  that  people  who  are  not  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  who  are  not  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  should  have  con- 
trol— even  though  it  is  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. I  think  this  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  my  opposition  to  the  measure. 

I  can  see  where  we  can  authorize  a 
certain  amount  today,  and  perhaps  next 
year  when  this  Commission  is  estab- 
lished and  is  in  operation,  it  may  be 
that  the  measure  will  be  back  here  with 
a  request  that  this  amount  be  increased 
because  the  Claims  Commission  has 
found  that  the  amount  we  have  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  is  not  sufficient. 
So  I  can  see  where  It  is  very  important 
that  we  have  American  citizens  sitting 
on  this  Claims  Commission. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that 
the  Micronesians  will  not  be  in  control 
of  the  commission.  There  will  be  two  of 
them  out  of  the  five,  which  does  not  give 
them  control. 

As  representatives  of  the  American 
people  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that 
it  is  our  national  obligation  that  we  are 
talking  about.  It  is  about  time  we  dis- 
charged our  obligation  to  these  people, 
who  have  suffered  severe  damage 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  through 
wartime  damage  involving  both  this 
country  and  Japan.  We  are  trying  to 
pay  long  overdue  compensation  to  these 
people. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  of  course  I 
appreciate  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  committee.  Reasonable 
men  can  differ.  Nevertheless,  I  think  this 
obligation  is  one  that  should  be  assumed 
by  Japan.  Japan  was  the  aggressor 
nation. 

I  would  say  that  when  we  are  having 
as  much  difficulty  as  we  are  having  these 
days  with  Japanese  imports  coming  into 
our  country  in  such  large  quantities,  in 
direct  competition  to  American  indus- 
tries, we  should  not  have  Japan  paying 
in  services  and  goods  while  cash  is  being 
paid  by  our  Government. 

To  me  this  is  something  which  is  en- 
tirely unjustified.  I  cannot  support  this 
measure,  and  these  are  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virgina  (Mr.  Scott)  has  made  quite 
clear  his  opposition  to  the  proposal.  My 
response  to  the  gentleman  would  be  that 
even  though  he  may  feel  the  executive 
agreement  is  not  an  ideal  thing,  and 
that  he  may  think  that  Japan  should 
be  paying  the  whole  share,  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  no  possibility  we  will  get 
Japan  to  pay  the  whole  bill. 

We  do  owe  an  obligation  to  these  peo- 
ple. The  Japanese  also  are  willing  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  in  im- 
plicit recognition  of  their  obligation  to 
these  people.  This  is  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment on  the  part  of  both  countries,  and 
if  we  do  not  act  now  we  will  not  be  able 
to  provide  anything  to  the  Micronesians. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  remember  that  we  should  provide 
something,  and  provide  it  now. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemaui. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  because 
he  has  stated  very  plainly  the  reasons 
that  this  agreement  that  has  already 
been  made  and  should  be  fulfilled.  The 
question  is  whether  the  United  States 
will  now  live  up  to  the  agreement  upon 
which  the  Micronesians  are  depending. 

I  might  add  further,  we  really  have  a 
sense  not  only  of  responsibility  under 
the  trusteeship,  but  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
toward  these  people  because  it  was  the 
friendliness  of  these  islanders  to  our 
U.S.  servicemen  in  the  Pacific  who 
moved  in  and  were  taking  these  islands 
from  Japan,  that  saved  many,  many 
American  lives  in  World  War  II  Having 
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been  one  of  the  ones  who  served  on  a 
U.S.  carrier  in  the  Pacific,  I  can  say  to 
you  that  it  was  the  very  friendliness  of 
these  people  who  were  under  Japanese 
domination  that  hurt  them  and  saved 
American  Uves.  The  Micronesian  peoples 
wanted  U.S.  forces  to  come.  They  were 
friendly  to  our  U.S.  men  and  they  re- 
ceived us  well  and  helped  us  on  our  way 
out  to  the  Philippines  and  the  other 
islands.  So  these  were  special  helpful  ex- 
periences for  the  UJS.  Army  troops,  Air 
Force,  and  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marines 
that  were  warmly  welcomed.  This  as- 
sistance of  the  Micronesian  peoples  was 
badly  needed.  We  in  Congress  and  the 
American  people  should  never  forget 
what  these  native  peoples  did  in  World 
War  II  that  helped  our  U.S.  forces  in 
♦v^p  P&cific 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghxtysen)  has 
consumed  13  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  617. 

May  I  first  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  and  the  Members  of  his 
committee  for  their  prompt  and  early 
action  on  this  most  important  matter. 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  the  people 
of  this  country  that  we  would  still  be  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  today 
handling  World  War  II  damage  claims — 
but  that  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  this 
piece  of  legislation.  The  U.S.  is  currently 
serving  as  trustee  of  some  2,000  islsmds  in 
the  Pacific  which  stretch  across  an  ex- 
panse of  ocean  as  large  as  our  own  con- 
tinent. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  these  islands 
were  by  the  League  of  Nations  under 
mandate  to  Japan.  These  islands,  as  you 
all  know,  were  the  staging  areas  of  many 
fierce  battles  during  World  War  II,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  suCfered 
the  loss  and  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty both  during  the  war  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  U.S.  occupied  them. 

It  is  now  more  than  25  yesu"s  since 
World  War  II  ended,  and  yet  after  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  yet  to 
establish  the  means  for  considering  the 
claims  of  the  Micronesians  for  war  In- 
flicted damages  to  their  homes  and  stores 
and  farms  and  other  properties. 

House  Joint  Resolution  617  will  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Micro- 
nesian Claims  Commission  which  would 
be  responsible  for  considering  both  the 
claims  for  the  period  of  the  war  as 
well  as  for  the  postwar  period  up  until 
July  1.  1951,  for  which  this  biU  author- 
izes $5  million  to  be  paid  into  the  Micro- 
nesian claims  fund  as  has  been  previ- 
ously agreed  to  by  executive  agreement 
of  April   18,   1969. 

This  grant  would  be  over  and  above 
the  regular  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  to  administer  the  trust  terri- 
tory itself. 

Japan,  as  you  heard  explained,  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  contribute 
$5  million  in  goods  and  services,  so  that 


there  will  be  a  total  of  $10  million  avail- 
able to  pay  these  claims  for  damages. 

If  this  exceeds  the  amount  finally 
awarded  by  the  Commission,  the  surplus 
will  revert  to  the  Micronesian  budget  to 
be  spent  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

If  the  amount  is  less  than  the  claims 
awards,  the  $10  million  will  be  prorated 
among  the  claimants. 

In  addition,  this  bill  authorizes  $20 
million  to  handle  the  post-secure  claims 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  houses  and 
property  after  the  UJS.  gsuned  control 
over  the  islands. 

This  amount  is  also  to  be  over  and 
above  the  trust  territory  budget  for  its 
administration.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
placed  in  the  claims  fund  but  will  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
according  to  the  Commission's  decisions, 
and  if  there  is  a  surplus  in  this  appropri- 
ation, it  will  revert  back  to  the  U.S. 
Treasm-y. 

The  Interior  Department  has  con- 
ducted a  very  comprehensive  survey  as 
to  the  damage  claims  and  reports  that 
there  are  some  1,232  claims  that  have 
been  filed  thus  far,  representing  some 
$18.4  million  in  damages.  While  the  fig- 
ure in  the  bill  is  $20  million,  it  is  felt 
that  for  reasons  of  the  remoteness  of 
some  areas  and  opportunity  afforded  un- 
der the  legislation  to  give  extensive  and 
wide  information  to  all  of  the  residents 
of  the  Trust  Territories,  that  very  likely 
there  will  be  the  $20  million  worth  of 
claims  filed. 

Over  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
considerable  activity  concerning  the  poli- 
tical status  of  the  Trust  Territory,  and  I 
submit  that  this  is  the  essential  reason 
for  the  importance  of  this  legislation, 
apart  from  the  specific  nature  of  the 
claims  themselves,  and  that  this  discus- 
sion, therefore,  weighs  heavily  upon  our 
future  role  as  trustee  in  this  important 
area  of  the  Pacific. 

The  failure  to  date  of  the  U.S.  to  com- 
pensate the  Micronesians  for  their  losses 
during  World  War  n  is  taken  by  many 
of  them  today  as  proof  that  we  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  meet  our  moral,  if  not 
the  legal  responsibilities.  This  long  delay 
has  given  rise  to  many  doubts  as  to  a 
continuance  of  our  future  relationship. 

Some  of  the  Micronesians  involved  in 
our  political  discussions  question  the 
continuance  of  our  relationship. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  I  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

So  it  is  obviously  an  interest  that  ex- 
tends beyond  the  immediate  problem  of 
compensating  the  people  of  the  trust 
territories  for  their  war  claims.  The 
negotiations  'oetween  our  coimtry  and 
Micronesia  are  at  a  very  critical  stage, 
and  there  Is  much  to  be  lost  if  we  delay 
again  the  resolution  of  these  long-over- 
due payments.  Our  lack  of  action  has 
been  a  source  of  anger  and  frustration 
among  the  Micronesians,  who  resent  our 
failure  to  live  up  to  these  promises. 

Therefore,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity 
about  this  business  at  hand.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  a  necessary  step 


in  the  fulfillment  of  our  responsibilities 
imder  the  trusteeship  agreement.  Tliis 
issue  of  war  claims  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  Micronesian  people  a& 
they  review  their  future  relations  with 
us. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  meml)ers  of  this 
committee  to  give  their  unequivocal  sup- 
port to  House  Joint  Resolution  617. 

(Mr.  MEEDS,  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Mink,  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  over 
25  years  now,  the  United  States  has  ad- 
ministered the  2,173  specks  of  land  lying 
in  3,000.000  square  miles  of  ocean  west 
of  Hawaii.  These  islands  are  known  as 
Micronesia.  During  this  quarter  century, 
the  innocent  people  of  Micronesia  have 
gone  imcompensated  for  the  damage  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  during  World  War  n.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  war  damages  have  been 
paid  to  their  relatives  on  Guam,  and  to 
individuals  in  the  Philippines  who  have 
no  tie  with  the  United  States  at  aU. 

In  1968,  I  personally  visited  Micro- 
nesia with  the  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have 
seen  the  bomb  holes,  the  rusting  remains 
of  landing  craft  on  the  beaches  and  foun- 
dations of  what  formerly  were  substan- 
tial houses. 

In  the  intervening  3  years,  many 
Micronesians  have  visisted  my  office.  The 
concern  upper  most  in  their  minds  has 
been  the  war  claims.  The  issue  is  a  fes- 
tering one  in  Micronesia,  which  can  go 
unattended  no  longer. 

The  claims  are  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories— those  arising  before  the  islands 
were  secured  by  UJS.  forces  from  Japan, 
presecure  claims;  and  those  arising  after 
the  United  States  was  in  control,  postse- 
cure  claims.  On  April  18, 1969,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  after  many  years  of 
negotiation,  agreed  to  contribute,  ex  gra- 
tia, $5  million  each  for  the  satisfaction 
of  presecure  claims. 

The  agreement  may  be  worded  in  terms 
of  gift,  and  Japan  may  be  technically 
responsible  for  the  presecure  damage, 
but  make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  have 
a  substantial  responsibility  and  interest 
in  seeing  that  the  claims  are  paid,  and 
paid  now. 

Our  responsibility  is  derived  from  the 
fcu:t  that  we  administer  Micronesia  un- 
der an  agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  represent  the  territory  in  inter- 
nationsQ  affairs. 

Our  national  Interest  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  Micronesia  is  a  strategic 
trust  territory  placed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  powers  of  Asia.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  we  need  the  islands  for 
military  bases,  but  it  is  important  to 
deny  their  use  to  other  powers  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

The  future  political  status  of  Micro- 
nesia Is  presently  in  limbo.  We  have  ne- 
gotiators seeking  a  closer  relationship 
with  the  Micronesian  people,  similar  to 
the  commonwealth  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 
With  these  negotiations  at  a  crucial  stage 
it  is  important  that  we  not  prolong  pay- 
ment of  Just  war  claims  any  longer. 

In  addition  to  the  presecure  claims,  the 
bill  authorlaes  payment  of  postsecure 
claims  in  the  amount  of  $20  milUon. 
These  are  solely  the  responsibility  of  the 
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United  SUtes.  A  Micronesian  Claims 
Commission,  under  the  aegis  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Commission  would  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  all  claims.  The  For- 
eign Claims  Commission  is  known  for  its 
eflBciency  and  from  past  experience  can 
be  expected  to  see  that  the  job  is  com- 
pleted within  the  3-year  statutory  time 
limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  administering 
authority  in  Micronesia,  the  United 
States  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  see 
recompense  paid.  Micronesians  suffered 
damage  in  World  War  n  solely  becaiise 
they  resided  on  the  stepping  stones  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  They 
were  not  at  fault  nor  otherwise  involved. 
Bombs  fell  and  the  islands  were  strafed 
In  the  mid- 1940s.  Those  Micronesians 
who  actually  lost  a  house,  an  arm  or  leg, 
or  a  relative,  are  fast  approaching  old 
age.  If  these  people  are  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  compensation  due,  we  must 
act  now. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  House  is  taking 
affirmative  steps  to  resolve  the  outstand- 
ing Micronesian  War  Claims,  and  con- 
fident that  our  action  here  today  will 
help  lay  to  rest  a  major  impediment  to 
future  good  relations  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Micronesian  people. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  Mem- 
ber commenting  on  the  pending  joint 
resolution  spoke  of  the  substantial  con- 
tributions already  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  area  in  question,  and  I 
waited  in  vain  to  hear  him  tell  the  House 
the  extent  of  the  "substantial  contribu- 
tions" already  made. 

Another  speaker  referred  to  the  U.S. 
forces  having  gone  into  this  area  in 
World  War  II  as  though  those  U.S.  forces 
were  the  only  ones  there,  that  they 
caused  and  were  responsible  for  all  the 
damage. 

Then  another  Member  spoke  of  the  re- 
patriation of  the  Japanese,  asserting  the 
Japanese  have  already  expended  money 
to  repatriate  their  people. 

Of  course,  it  was  the  Japanese  who 
violated  the  League  of  Nations  mandate 
and  went  in  and  fortified  some  of  these 
islands  in  preparation  for  World  War  n. 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  Japanese 
being  there?  Who  Is  responsible  for  their 
repatriation?  Of  course  it  is  the  Japa- 
nese who  are  responsible  for  Japanese 
being  in  these  islands. 

This  bill  provides,  as  has  previously 
been  stated,  for  a  $5  million  ex  gratia 
cash  payment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  That  means  a  payment  as  a 
favor — a  handout.  It  provides  for  $5 
million  in  goods  and  services  from  the 
Japanese,  and  another  $20  million  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to 
liquidate  what  Is  called  post-secure 
claims. 

The  Japanese  are  responsible  for  ail 
the  damage  that  occurred  and  ought  to 
have  to  pay  by  way  of  war  reparations 
every  dollar  of  the  claims  that  are  justi- 
fied. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
a  precedent  this  is  going  to  set  with  re- 
spect to  the  turning  over  of  Okinawa  to 
the  Japanese.  Are  we  to  be  confronted 
with  another  multimillion-dollar  pay- 
ment   to    the    Okinawans    because    the 


Japanese  have  been  put  to  some  expense 
to  repatriate  the  Japanese  who  were  on 
Okinawa?  What  kind  of  a  precedent  are 
we  setting  here? 

I  say  again  that  I  am  opposed  to  this 
joint  resolution,  because  the  Japanese 
ought  to  pay  every  dollar  of  th:s  by  way 
of  war  reparations. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
one  kind  of  a  precedent  we  are  set- 
ting. We  are  setting  up  a  Claims  Com- 
mission which  will  be  here,  if  the  country 
exists,  in  the  year  2571.  We  have  a  War 
Claims  Commission  from  World  War  I 
still  going  on.  We  can  bet  this  one  will, 
too. 

So  far  as  giving  these  people  a  dime 
is  concerned,  I  am  against  it.  If  anybody 
owes  it  to  them  it  is  the  Japanese.  They 
did  this  to  them;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
If  they  have  a  dollar  coming  it  is  from 
the  Japanese. 

We  were  not  on  those  islands  of  our 
own  volition.  We  went  there  to  dislodge 
the  Japanese,  who  were  the  aggressors. 
We  ought  to  get  some  thanks  from 
somebody  for  having  liberated  those  peo- 
ple on  those  islands,  for  having  freed 
them.  They  are  free  people  today. 

As  I  stand  here  today  and  see  this 
kind  of  deal  presented  to  the  American 
people  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  who 
won  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  what 
these  claims  are  for.  What  destruction 
did  we  cause  in  the  Pacific?  Were  there 
big  manufacturing  establishments  or 
something  of  that  nature  that  we 
destroyed  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  leave  it  to  some 
Member  who  is  sponsoring  this  measure, 
some  Member  who  is  in  favor  of  it.  to 
answer  that  question.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  doubt  there  was  any  heavy  industry 
destroyed. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  was  in  those  islands, 
and  I  saw  none  of  the  great  areas  that 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $20  million. 

Again  I  want  to  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  well  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  Japanese  caused  all 
this  conflict  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  liable  for  it. 

We  would  be  accepting  the  blame  for 
the  war  which  they  brought  upon  us  in 
their  dastardly  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman,  from  Kentucky 
for  his  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 
Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.   Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  want  to  say  in  con- 
clusion is  that  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen.  This  resolution 
will  be  approved.  I  never  saw  a  Congress 


more  free  with  the  money  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  than  this  first  session 
01  the  92d  Congress. 

I>espite  the  fact  that  this  Government 
has  a  $10  billion  deficit  in  its  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  there  is  no 
c:n::ern  about  spewing  out  another  $2S 
million  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  another  for- 
eign aid  handout  that  this  country  can- 
not afford.  How  is  it  proposed  to  stop  the 
staggering  outflow  of  American  dollars 
and  end  or  even  diminish  the  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  international  payments  if 
this  sort  of  expenditure  is  to  be  ap- 
proved? If  $25  million  cannot  be  saved 
here  how  in  heaven's  name  is  it  proposed 
to  restore  any  semblance  of  sanity  in  the 
Government's  financial  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad?  And  remember  that  this  $25 
million  will  bo  added  to  the  »60  million 
that  is  being  handed  out  this  year  to 
these  natives. 

How  many  cities  of  this  Nation  of  90,- 
000  poDUlation  will  have  $85  million  to 
spend  this  year  or  th?  next? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  notice  in  the  report  it 
IS  indicated  the  committee  has  been  as- 
sured by  the  Interior  Department  there 
will  be  no  pay  in  excess  of  GS-15  for  this 
Commission.  Is  there  a  deadline  for  this 
Commission  to  do  its  work,  and  is  there  a 
binding  hmitation  on  the  pay  of  the 
Commissioners? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
ask  the  sponsors  of  this  measure.  They 
wrote  it.  They  are  supporting  it.  Even 
though  there  is  a  termination  date  for 
the  Commission,  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  one  being  disbanded  when  it 
was  promised  it  would  be.  Whether 
needed  or  not  these  Commissions  go  on 
for  years. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Wolff  I 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
reiterate  the  opposition  I  voted  in  com- 
mittee to  House  Joint  Resolution  167. 
We  a'-e  giving  Japan  a  relatively  free  ride 
in  Mi  ^rones-a  with  regard  to  the  damages 
visited  on  the  trust  territories  as  a  re- 
sult of  Japanese  action.  What  has  not 
been  mentioned  thus  far  is  the  fact  that 
we  already  contribute  some  $60  million 
to  $75  million  a  year  toward  the  upkeep 
of  these  islands.  It  seems  Incredible  to 
me  that  the  Japanese  can  meet  its  obli- 
gations In  the  form  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices when  the  U.S.  Government  must  con- 
tribute $5  million  in  cash.  In  my  opinion 
this  arrangement  which  results  from  an 
Executive  agreement  concluded  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  is  unfair  to 
the  American  people.  Japan,  whose  gross 
national  product  ranks  near  the  top 
among  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world,  should  also  pay  its  share  of  these 
claims  in  cash.  Therefore,  at  the  op- 
portune time  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  change  the  contribution 
of  the  Japanese  from  one  of  services  and 
products  to  cash. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andkrson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understtmd  it,  the  original  bill 
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that  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  ad- 
ministration provided  only  for  the  $5 
million  U.S.  contribution  in  wartime 
claims  and  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Mirconeslan  Claims  Commission.  The 
Department  of  State  a  that  time  felt 
that  the  joinder  of  the  wartime  and  post 
secure  claims  would  impede  the  settle- 
ment of  the  former  while  the  Depsui;- 
ment  of  the  Interior  felt  that  the  Joinder 
of  these  two  types  of  claims  would  help 
assuage  the  Micronesians  and  felt  the 
sum  in  agreement  with  the  Japanese  was 
both  inadequate  and  tardy.  DtfTerences 
were  resolved  in  an  executive  communi- 
cation of  January  26,  1971,  in  which  the 
administration  submitted  a  draft  bill  In- 
cluding both  wartime  and  post  secure 
claims  authorizations.  That  was  the  bill 
that  was  then  subsequently  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Eraser  >  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
and  supported  by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey <Mr.  FRELINGHinrSKN)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  administra- 
tion bill.  I  hope  very  much  that  It  will 
receive  the  approval  of  the  House  today. 

I  can  understand  the  irritation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  have  read  care- 
fully his  dissenting  views  and  heard  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  However,  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
sider this  measure  in  the  context  of 
some  very  current  events.  I  heard  on  the 
radio  as  I  came  to  work  this  morning 
a  report  that  today  the  final  agreements 
were  signed  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
fer of  our  rellqulshment  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Islands  of  Okinawa.  We  are  re- 
tiring to  that  extent  from  this  very  im- 
portant and  strategic  base  in  the  Pacific. 
So  I  think  there  are  some  very  overriding 
strategic  considerations  that  are  Involved 
in  this  case.  It  Is  in  the  overall  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  approve  this  par- 
ticular settlement  and  to  implement  It 
with  the  legislation  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  so  overwhelm- 
ingly recommended. 

Therefore,  I  repeat  that  I  hope  this  bill 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado   (Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  for  20  years 
now  this  matter  has  been  perplexing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially those  committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  area.  This  legislation  brings 
it  to  a  head  and  I  hope  disposes  of  it 
once  and  for  all. 

This  legislation  and  the  benefits  that 
are  provided  by  it  should  in  no  wise  be 
confused  with  any  of  the  so-called  ad- 
ministrative costs  that  we  have  funded 
in  the  Micronesian  trust  territory  up  to 
the  present  time.  Those  expenditures 
have  been  made  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  That  Department's  juris- 
diction has  been  from  authorizations 
originating  in  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Such  expendi- 
tures have  to  do  with  our  everyday  house- 
keeping in  an  endeavor  to  build  up  the 
economy,  the  educational,  social,  and  po- 
litical values  as  well  as  the  friendly  rela- 
tionship between  the  people  of  the  Micro- 
nesian islands  and  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  in  order  cmd 
it  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  sooner 
or  later.  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 

Each  one  of  us  can  have  his  own  ideas 
as  to  the  equities  which  are  involved  in- 
sofar as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,  or 
as  to  whether  or  not  Japan  should  pay  in 
goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
money  benefits.  I  think  it  is  in  order  and 
I  think  it  is  long  overdue. 

Apparently,  we  are  presently  physical- 
ly in  this  area  for  an  entirely  different 
reason  than  we  are  in  Okinawa,  Japan 
or  the  Philippines.  Do  not  let  anyone 
have  the  wrong  Idea  as  to  our  being  In 
Micronesia.  Do  not  let  anyone  have  the 
wrong  idea  that  we  should  not  by  some 
means  or  other  keep  these  people  friend- 
ly to  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
need  them  and  they  need  us.  Any  con- 
tribution that  we  make  in  this  way  Is 
proper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  joint 
resolution  is  in  order  and  I  support  the 
legislation  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLPT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  could  tell  us  since  the  war 
how  much  we  have  paid  for  the  upkeep  of 
Micronesia? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  have  not  paid  any- 
thing for  the  settlement  of  war  claims  in 
Micronesia.  We  have  attempted  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  over  a  man- 
dated area  under  our  jurisdiction.  We 
have  endeavored  to  buUd  up  the  economy 
so  that  one  of  these  days  they  can  be  a 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  authorized  in  the  beginning  $4  mil- 
lion a  year  and  then  we  authorized  up 
to  $20  million  annually,  and  such  moneys 
were  for  the  purpose  of  the  building  of 
schools,  public  buildings,  highways  and 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these 
people  into  our  economy  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

We  are  endeavoring  through  this  leg- 
islation to  see  to  it  that  our  relationship 
with  Micronesia  is  permanent  and  that 
no  longer  will  they  liave  the  same  kind  of 
political  control  that  they  had  imder  the 
(jermans,  the  Spanish  and  the  Japanese. 
We  hope  that  they  will  be  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  re- 
phrase my  question,  "in  discharging  our 
responsibilities  would  it  be  safe  to  assume 
that  we  have  spent  about  $1  bllUon?" 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No,  we  have  not  spent 
any  $1  billion.  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in 
assuming  that  we  have  not  spent  over 
$200  million,  certainly  not  $1  billion  and 
not  a  cent  which  we  have  spent  has  gone 
for  the  purposes  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
bill  which  has  bipartisan  support.  The 
leadership  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  is  for 
the  bill  and  supports  It.  This  bill  is  the 
result  of  negotiations  which  began  in 
1952  shortly  after  the  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan. 


I  think  one  could  probably  in  hind- 
sight say  that  our  people  in  the  State 
Department  made  a  mistake  in  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  seek  to  secure  proper 
provisions  in  our  treaty  with  Japan  in 
order  to  see  that  these  claims  were  paid 
by  the  Japanese.  However,  that  was  not 
done. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  Micro- 
nesian reparations  questions  came  up 
for  solution.  The  Japanese  were  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  doing  ansrthing. 
In  fact,  they  made  certain  coimter 
claims  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain Japanese  who  were  In  Micronesia 
were  repatriated,  having  to  leave  their 
business  and  property  in  Micronesia. 

However,  negotiations  were  continued 
and  in  1966  there  was  a  compromise. 
This  compromise  is  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  the  form  of  this  joint 
resolution  today. 

It  is  true  that  the  compromise  costs 
the  U.S.  TreasiUT  $5  million  and  it  is 
also  true  that  there  is  a  Cliiims  Com- 
mission set  up  which  is  authorized  to 
hear  claims  for  damages  resulting  from 
U.S.  actions  during  the  war,  as  well  as 
post-secure  claims. 

So,  possibly,  the  whole  matter  will 
cost  $25  million  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Weighing  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
against  the  realities  of  the  situation.  I 
think  we  should  observe  that  the  indi- 
vidual Micronesians  who  lost  their  prop- 
erty have  waited  for  25  years  for  some- 
one to  do  something  about  their  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  wealthy 
people.  They  are  poor  people.  Many  of 
them  have  waited  to  reestablish  their 
economic  lives  until  these  claims  are 
settled. 

It  has  been  the  p)olicy  of  the  Japanese 
to  make  reparations  payments  for  their 
activities  in  World  War  n  by  turning 
over  goods  and  services  rather  than  cash, 
and  they  insist  in  this  instance  on  con- 
tinuing that  pattern. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  agreement  fin- 
ally made,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
Japanese  would  not  be  paying  anything 
to  Micronesia,  in  any  form. 

So  you  can  look  at  this  agreement  in 
two  ways.  You  can  look  at  it  as  costing 
the  United  States  a  possible  $25  million, 
or  you  can  look  at  it  as  costing  the 
United  States  $25  million  when  It  would 
have  cost  $30  million  if  the  Japanese 
had  not  finally  agreed  to  furnish  $5  mil- 
lion in  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  possibly  not  the 
way  you  and  I  would  have  solved  this 
problem.  Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion  the 
equities  are  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  If 
it  passes,  the  individual  Micronesians 
may  go  on  an  reestablish  their  private 
economic  lives.  I  think  this  is  not  only  in 
their  interests,  but  in  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  very  much  about  this  bill,  and  I 
was  not  present  on  the  day  the  bill  came 
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out  of  the  committee,  but  I  have  heard 
a  good  bit  on  the  floor,  and  the  more  I 
hear  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we 
ought  to  forget  this  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Asp  IN  ALL)  says  that  we  have  spent  $200 
million  out  in  Micronesia.  I  am  told  by 
one  of  the  committee  members  that  there 
are  90,000  people  out  there.  This  is  about 
$20,000  a  head. 

Now,  you  talk  about  the  priorities,  and 
you  talk  about  ghettos,  and  you  talk 
about  poverty.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing, 
if  v.-e  could  spend  $20,000  a  head  for  all 
the  poor  people  of  this  country.  I  think 
we  would  cure  poverty  in  a  big  hurry. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman's mathematics  may  have  slipped 
a  little.  It  would  come  out  to  $2,000  a 
head. 

Mr.  HAYS.  $2,000  a  head.  yes.  I  am 
sorry.  That  is  right.  It  is  $2,000  a  head.  I 
carried  one  too  many  zeroes  over  there 
when  I  was  dividing  that  in  my  head. 

But  let  me  say  this  to  you.  The  other 
reason  I  am  opposed  to  this  thing  is  that 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  if 
we  hooked  up  with  the  Japanese  in  this 
deal,  and  they  are  putting  in  $5  million 
worth  of  goods  and  services,  and  we  are 
putting  up  $5  million  in  cash,  that  they 
will  soak  up  our  $5  million  in  cash  when 
they  send  the  people  down  there  to  pro- 
vide the  services. 

Here  is  another  thought,  and  that  is 
that  you  cannot  export  anything  from 
the  United  States  Into  Japan  except  raw 
materials.  You  look  out  here  on  the  high- 
way, and  you  see  one  of  those  Toyota 
cars,  or  a  Corona,  or  whatever  make  it 
happens  to  be.  You  see  them  ruiming  up 
and  down  our  streets,  and  the  maximimi 
amount  they  paid  to  get  that  car  into  the 
United  States  is  $50. 

Do  you  know  what  the  minimum  cost 
is  for  importing  a  US-built  car  into 
Japan?  It  is  $450.  As  a  consequence,  there 
is  no  competition  over  there.  It  is  a 
closed  market. 

Another  thing,  these  Japanese  are  the 
ones  who  caused  the  damage  over  there, 
and  they  are  the  ones  that  should  pay 
the  bill.  We  have  put  in  $200  million,  and 
now  they  are  going  to  put  in  $5  million 
worth  of  goods  and  services.  Is  that  not 
great?  Such  generosity  overwhelms  me. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  WOLFF.  The  gentleman  quoted 
SDme  figures,  about  $200  million  being 
sent  over  there  by  the  United  States,  but 
it  should  be  understood  that  we  are  going 
to  give  them  another  $60  million  this 
year,  as  well. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  we  will  give  and  give 
and  give. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Ai#'INALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  any  arguing  contest 
with  my  friend,  but  I  do  wish  to  have  this 
picture  clear  so  far  as  the  contributions 
of  the  United  States  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred.  We  have  paid  noth- 
ing to  the  claimants  who  will  be  bene- 


fited   under    this    bill.    What    we    have 
given — and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  used 
the  word    given" — what  we  have  appro- 
priated, has  been  money   used  to  take 
care  of  our  own  administrative  respon- 
sibilities under  the  United  Nations  man- 
date. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Yes:  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  to  set  up  schools. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Presimiably,  this  benefited 
Micronesia;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  it  did  not  benefit 
Micronesia,  then  I  am  sorry  to  tell  my 
friend,  if  it  did  not  benefit  Micronesia,  as 
it  should  have,  it  was  because  of  pxx>r 
administration  on  our  part.  But  it  also 
benefits  us  to  a  certain  extent  because  it 
is  the  United  States  which  is  defending 
on  the  rebuilding  of  this  area  and  giving 
it  something  other  than  an  existence 
furthered  through  conquest  and  main- 
tained by  a  subsistence  existence.  I  see 
no  way  in  the  world,  that  sooner  or  later 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  care  of  the 
equities  of  this  claim. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  through  the  years  with  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
Whenever  you  take  care  of  the  Microne- 
sian  situation,  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that  they  will  dig  up  somebody  else 
to  have  some  claims  because  if  there  are 
not  any  claims,  then  there  is  no  reason 
to  have  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission.  You  know  they  ran  out  of 
claims  some  while  back  and  you  know 
what  they  did?  They  dug  up  some  Bul- 
garian claims.  How  in  the  world  we  ever 
got  mixed  up  in  paying  anybody  in  Bul- 
garia. I  do  no  know.  But  they  figured  it 
out. 

This  is  just  another  move  on  the  part 
of  the  War  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion to  perpetuate  that  bureaucracy 
which  long  since  ought  to  have  been  laid 
in  the  shed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  bill 
should  be  defeated.  I  say  we  have  spent 
enough  money  in  the  Micronesia  area.  If 
you  come  right  down  to  it.  and  at  the 
price  it  is  costing  us.  it  would  be  better  to 
sink  the  place  than  to  spend  any  more 
money. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  question  was  raised 
about  the  life  of  this  commission  created 
in  this  bill.  The  commission  that  is  cre- 
ated will  last  only  for  3  years,  and  then 
it  will  go  out  of  business. 

The  parent  commission,  of  course,  has 
been  in  business  for  many  years  and 
probably  will  continue.  But  this  bill  only 
gives  them  authority  to  act  with  respect 
to  those  claims  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Actually,  what  is  going  to 
happen,  though,  is  that  the  War  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  would  really  be 
a  3-year  commission:  is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  FRASER.  There  are  five  commis- 
sioners, three  from  the  staff  and  two 
are  Micronesians — for  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  really  then— and.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  semantics 
and  argue  semantics  with  the  gentle- 
man—is not  the  effect  of  this  that  then 


the  War  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
will  be  in  busmess  for  3  more  years? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  in  other  words,  3 
more  years. 

I  do  not  argue  on  the  gentleman's 
point.  There  are  other  Members  who 
have  served  as  members  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  Itself. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  expressed 
himself  very  forcefully  in  the  past  that 
perhaps  something  ought  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  this  commission,  but  I 
am  just  pointing  out  here,  that  they  are 
the  source  for  the  appointment  of  the 
special  claims  commission  and  its  life 
will  only  be  for  a  3 -year  period. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  after  that  they  will 
probably  dig  up  some  Vietnamese  claims 
and  I  promise  you,  they  will  be  back. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
other  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
payments  to  the  commissioners  could 
not  exceed  a  figure  of  $22,000  and  $24,- 
000  which  is  the  amount  payable  at  a 
GrS-15  level  and  is  the  maximum  that  the 
commissioners  could  be  paid. 

The  only  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  this  involves  an  area  as 
large  as  the  United  States  itself.  It  is  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Pacific  and  if  we 
should  fail  to  accept  our  responsibility 
by  enacting  this  bill,  it  will  clearly  ex- 
acerbate our  relations  with  Micronesia 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  pennywisc 
and  pound  foolish  to  jeopardize  the  kind 
of  relationships  we  need  to  maintain 
with  the  people  of  this  mandated  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  know  of  any 
effective  way  to  cause  Japan  to  pay  any 
more  than  she  will  pay  under  the  ar- 
rangement which  is  called  for  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  FRASER.  There  simply  is  none. 

The  Japanese  for  a  long  time.  I  think, 
have  been  prepared  to  do  nothing.  The 
only  kind  of  leverage  I  think  you  can  put 
on  the  Japanese  would  be  to  involve  this 
issue  in  a  major  contest  over  a  trade 
policy  or  in  other  relationships  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  problem. 

I  think  that  all  that  would  do  would 
make  it  pretty  difficult  for  a  very  im- 
portant ally. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  practical  situation  is 
that  unless  we  pass  this  joint  resolution, 
first,  the  Micronesians  will  have  to  wait 
even  longer  than  the  25  years  which  has 
elapsed  since  World  War  II  for  reim- 
bursement and  second,  any  further  nego- 
tiations would  probably  result  in  about 
the  same  settlements  we  have  now,  if 
there  is  any  settlement  at  all. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  only  estimate 
that  if  we  do  not  accept  this  agreement 
arrived  at  by  the  executive  branch,  we 
are  likely  to  end  up  with  no  contribution 
at  aU. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota,    the 
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chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
Republican  member  handUng  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FRELiNGHtTYSEN ) ,  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  joint  resolution  to  the  floor, 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  it  receives 
strong  support  from  this  body. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASE^R.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  as  to  those  Members 
who  have  spoken  about  the  problem  with 
Japan,  if  we  should  turn  our  backs  on 
Micronesia  at  this  time  and  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  legitimacy  of  their  claims, 
would  we  not  indeed  be  playing  right 
into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Japanese  would  probably  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  us  forsake  and  an- 
tagonize the  people  of  this  area? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  do  not  wish  to  impute 
that  motive  to  the  people  of  Japan  at 
this  time.  I  think  they  are  a  very  impor- 
tant ally  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
a  mutual  defense  treaty  with  them.  The 
beneficiaries  of  this  agreement  are  not 
the  Japanese.  They  are  the  Micronesians. 
The  gentleman  is  quite  right  about  that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pui-ton). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  joint  resolution  that 
I  am  especially  interested  in.  I  believe  I 
have  earned  my  right  to  be  especially 
interested.  We  fellows  who  served  In 
World  War  11  in  the  Pacific  are  very 
grateful  to  every  one  of  these  Microne- 
sians for  the  friendly  welcome  and  as- 
sistance they  gave  voluntarily  when 
these  islands  were  being  taken  by  our 
various  troops — Marines,  the  Navy,  the 
Army — on  their  campaigns  westward 
across  the  far  Pacific  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Unless  these  Mlcroneslan  peo- 
ple had  been  friendly,  if  they  had  been 
friendly  to  Japan  Instead  of  to  us,  many 
of  us  woiild  have  lost  our  lives,  and  we 
U.S.  Pacific  servicemen  are  deeply  grate- 
ful. 

I  remember  the  lEist  night  I  was  on  the 
carrier  Makin  Island,  in  January  1945, 
just  before  I  came  back  here  in  1945, 
having  been  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Pacific.  The  officers 
on  our  carrier  got  together  and  said, 
"  JiMMiE  Pulton,  if  there  is  one  thing  you 
do  when  you  go  back,  you  msike  sure  that 
no  new  generation  of  Americans  has  to 
take  these  islands.  Make  sure  that  no 
new  generation  has  to  fight  all  over  to 
do  the  job  again."  What  tragic  losses  of 
fine  U.S.  servicemen  were  necessary  for 
this  purpose  in  World  War  n. 

Here  are  2,000  islands,  over  3  mllUon 
square  miles,  a  buffer  between  the  Philip- 
pmes  and  Hawaii  that  will  prevent  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor,  and  some  Members 
are  questioning  $5  million  that  Congress 
should  not  give,  but  should  let  Japan  do 
it  If  Congress  throws  these  people  down 
and  refuses  to  compensate  for  war  dam- 
age, and  occupation  damage,  by  saying, 
"We  will  not  give  a  penny,"  by  defeating 
this  bill  today,  and  Japan  goes  through 
with  her  part  of  the  bargain.  $5  million 
worth  of  services,  the  United  States  will 
discover  that  Congress  htis  made  a  tre- 
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mendous  mistake.  The  United  States 
needs  this  area  lor  our  basic  future  se- 
curity. We  Congressmen  know  that  we 
must  have  U.S.  defense  in  depth.  This 
gives  us  defense  in  depth.  It  was  my  res- 
olution in  1947  that  originally  approved 
the  U.S.  takeover  of  these  islands  under 
a  U.N.  Security  Coimcil  trusteeship,  the 
only  trusteeship  of  the  United  Nations 
which  gives  the  trustee  the  power  to  for- 
tify, and  my  purpose  was  U.S.  future 
security. 

The  United  States  can  fortify  and  is 
watching  over  these  islands  for  our  own 
defense.  These  fine  Micronesian  people 
have  been  wonderful  friends,  and  in  re- 
turn for  their  World  War  n  help,  and 
continued  friendship,  we  owe  a  legal  and 
moral  obUgation  to  defend  them,  to  help 
them  progress  and  raise  their  standard 
of  Uving — yes,  and  to  have  their  con- 
tinued cooperattion  and  participation  as 
advancing  peoples  in  the  free  world  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  concluding  the  debate,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  we  should  surely  not 
forget  these  people  or  consider  the  meas- 
ure merely  another  gimmick.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  the  Micronesians,  and 
in  spite  of  how  we  might  feel  about  our 
relationship  with  Japan,  and  whether  or 
not  Japan  should  be  making  or  has  made 
reparations  to  this  country  for  wartime 
activities,  we  have  obligations. 

Some  Members  have  said  today  that 
the  Japanese  were  responsible  for  all  the 
damages  that  would  be  recognized  in 
payments  due  under  this  joint  resolution. 

That  of  course  is  not  the  truth.  Amer- 
icans caused  damage  both  in  the  secur- 
ing of  the  islands  and  in  the  use  of  the 
islands  in  the  so-called  post  secure 
period. 

True;  it  may  be  that  the  damage  was 
caused  by  the  United  States,  because  of 
action  taken  against  us  by  Japan.  Per- 
haps we  could  have  claimed  reparations 
both  for  damage  caused  by  us  in  Micro- 
nesia and  for  other  damage  infiicted  on 
the  United  States. 

The  basic  fact  that  remains  and  that 
we  should  not  forget  is  that  there  are 
obligations,  moral  and  legal,  the  United 
States  owes  to  the  Micronesians  which 
we  need  to  remedy.  We  need  to  act  now. 
The  amounts  are  not  large.  There  will  be 
no  substantial  drain  on  the  taxpayers. 

I  would  suggest  we  have  no  way  in 
which  we  could  turn  the  whole  biU  over 
to  Japan  and  expect  any  relief  for  the 
Micronesians.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
face  up  to  the  facts,  to  accept  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  are  making  a  substan- 
tial contribution,  that  the  goods  and 
services  which  are  to  be  provided  by  Ja- 
pan will  be  transmuted  into  cash,  and 
will  be  added  to  the  cash  provided  by  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  Micro- 
nesians. 

So  a  great  deal  is  at  stake  in  this  reso- 
lution. I  believe  it  is  high  time  we  acted 
to  meet  our  obligations. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Has  the  Defense  De- 
partment taken  any  position  on  the  im- 
portance of  our  relationship  with  Micro- 


nesia as  respects  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  sure  no 
one  would  question  the  fact  that  the 
Micronesia  Islands  are  of  strategic  im- 
portance. I  do  not  happen  to  remember 
specific  Defense  Department  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  our  subconmiittee. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Specifically  has  the  De- 
fense Department  taken  a  position  on  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  the  security  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  this  legislation  affects  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  This  l^islation. 
however,  certainly  affects  reasonable 
relationships  with  the  Micronesians,  and 
that  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
United  States.  I  beUeve  it  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  our  own  security  is 
involved  in  whether  or  not  we  meet 
these  obligations  to  Micronesia. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  want  to  say,  in  response  to  the  last 
inquiry,  in  the  hearings  held  a  year  ago 
Admiral  Lemos  of  the  U.S.  Navy  did 
testify  with  respect  to  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States.  While  we  did  not  call  him  In  the 
hearings  this  year,  but  the  testimony  is 
In  the  hearings  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  «Mr. 
Taylor) . 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
islands  were  occupied  by  Japan  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  They 
were  in  the  possession  of  Japan  when 
World  War  n  was  commenced. 

We  took  these  islands  away  from 
Japan  step  by  step  as  we  went  '..hrough 
the  Pacific.  We  paid  a  very  dear  price 
to  get  them.  I  was  there.  Many  Mem- 
bers here  were  there  and  participated  in 
those  campaigns. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  H  these 
islands  were  in  the  possession  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  They  were  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  United  Nations 
entered  into  a  trust  agreement  whereby 
the  United  States  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  trust 
territory. 

We  agreed  to  provide  economic  devel- 
opment, to  provide  educational  aid,  to 
provide  health  aid  £Uid  other  needed  as- 
sistance to  tlie  trust  territory  of  the 
Pacific. 

I  have  attended  meetings  on  three  oc- 
casions at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York,  when  we  were  questioned  in  regard 
to  our  stewardship  of  the  trust  territory. 
The  delegates  from  Russia,  France,  and 
other  nations  asked  very  critical  ques- 
tions as  to  what  we  were  doing. 

I  have  also  visited  these  Islands.  Our 
failure  to  pay  war  damage  claims  is  a 
very  tender  point. 

Japan  would  like  to  get  the  islands 
back.  They  have  one  advantage,  because 
a  lot  of  people  there  are  descoidants  of 
the  Japanese  who  occupied  the  land. 

The  people  there  are  Inherently 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  I  believe 
it  is  clearly  in  our  Interest  to  show  these 
people  we  are  more  friendly  to  them  than 
are  the  Japanese.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  Japan  take  these  islands  back.  It  is 
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to  our  strategic  advantage,  it  is  to  our 
military  advantage,  it  is  to  our  advan- 
tage in  all  respects  t<»  retain  a  friendly 
relationship  with  these  islands. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Would  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  tell  us  how  much  the  Japanese 
have  paid  the  Mlcronesians  since  the 
war,  while  we  have  contributed  to  the 
upkeep,  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Mlcronesians? 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  believe  our  pay- 
ments have  been  under  our  trust  re- 
sponsibility, under  the  United  Nations.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Japanese  Government 
has  had  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  was  the  United  States  which 
had  possession  of  the  islands  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  It  was  the  United 
States  which  wanted  to  keep  them.  It 
was  the  United  States  which  entered  into 
the  trust  arrangement  with  the  United 
Nations  to  keep  them,  and  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  their  economic  development,  edu- 
cational development,  and  health  devel- 
opment. We  have  an  additional  responsi- 
bility to  that  which  Japan  has. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  But  the  Japanese  have 
paid  nothing  since  the  war  to  the  Mlcro- 
nesians. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  may  be  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvaiua.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course,  our  U.S.  trusteeship  Is  the  sole 
trusteeship.  It  is  not  a  divided  trustee- 
ship under  the  Security  Council  with  the 
right  to  veto.  Thank  heavens  the  United 
States  had  the  sense  to  take  over  these 
former  Japanese  mandated  Islands  as  the 
sole  trustee  instead  of  a  four  power  geo- 
graphic division  as  in  Europe.  I  agree 
with  you  thoroughly.  We  fellows  who 
were  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  n,  who 
helped  to  take  these  islands  know  that 
every  U.S.  serviceman  living  today  who 
served  In  the  Pacific,  wants  these  islands 
held  by  the  United  States  so  that  no  new 
generation  wiU  have  to  retake  them.  We 
want  these  people  to  succeed  and  pro- 
gress. My  hope  is  that  some  day  they  will 
want  to  become  a  new  State  of  the  United 
States — think  of  it,  covering  3  million 
square  miles,  ais  Isu^e  as  the  whole  con- 
tinental United  States  48  States,  and 
containing  102,000  friendly  people,  with 
2.000  beautiful  Islands. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  \v-lll  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  617 

To  authorize  an  ex  gratia  contribution  to 
certain  Inhabitants  of  the  Tnist  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered  damages 
arising  out  of  the  hoetllltles  of  the  Second 
World  War.  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
noncombat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1, 
1981,  and  to  establish  a  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Commission. 

Whereas  certain  Mlcroneslan  Inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
formerly  under  League  of  Nations  mandate 
to  Japan,  suffered  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Second  World  War;  and 


Whereas  the  United  States,  while  not  liable 
for  wartime  damages  suffered  by  the  Ml- 
cronesians, has  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Mlcroneslan  people  as  the  ad- 
ministering authority  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  entered  Into  an  agreement 
on  April  18,  1969.  to  contribute  ex  gratia  the 
equivalent  of  •10.000.000  to  the  Mlcroneslan 
Inhabitants  of  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  in  view  of  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  hostUltles  of  the  Second  World  War, 
each  Oovernment  contributing  the  equiva- 
lent of  »5,000,000.  Japan's  contribution  to 
take  the  form  of  products  and  services;  and 

Whereas  payment  of  these  ex  gratia  con- 
tributions to  certain  Mlcroneslan  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands will  meet  a  longstanding  Mlcroneslan 
grievance  and  will  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Mlcroneslan  people;  and 

Whereas  certain  Mlcroneslan  Inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
claim  to  have  suffered  damage  to  or  loss  or 
destruction  of  property,  personal  injury,  or 
death  caused  by  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government  and 
arising  out  of  accidents  or  incidents  between 
the  dates  of  the  securing  of  the  various  Is- 
lands of  Micronesia  by  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  and  July  1,  1951.  and  within 
an  area  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  Inci- 
dent; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  desirous  of 
malting  an  equitable  settlement  of  these 
claims  by  way  of  a  monetary  contribution: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  resolution 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act 
of  1971  ■•. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
that,  with  respect  to  war  claims,  the  United 
States  should  make  an  ex  gratia  contribution 
of  ♦5,000,000  matching  an  equivalent  con- 
tribution of  the  Government  of  Japan,  to 
Mlcroneslan  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Conunis- 
slon  to  be  meritorious  claimants,  in 
particular  amounts  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary",  or  his  designee, 
shall  pay  to  said  Mlcroneslan  clsdmants  as 
soon  as  possible  following  his  receipt  of  the 
final  report  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Com- 
mission on  the  claims  allowed,  such  amounts 
as  are  finally  certified  pursuant  to  section 
104  of  this  tiUe. 

(b)  A  "Mlcroneslan  Inhabitant  of  the  TYust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  is  defined 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution  as  a 
person  who: 

(1)  became  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  July  18,  1947, 
and  who  remains  a  citizen  as  of  the  date  of 
filing  a  claim;  or 

(2)  if  then  living,  would  have  been  eligible 
for  citizenship  on  Jvily  18,  1947;  or 

(3)  is  the  successor,  heir,  or  assignee  of  a 
person  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
and  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  as  of  the  date  of  filing  a 
claim. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  $5,000,000,  In  addition  to 
the  normal  budgetary  expenditures  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  in 
addition  to  the  appropriations  authorized  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1964,  as 
amended,  to  be  paid  into  a  "Mlcroneslan 
Claims  Fund".  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  create  and  manage  said  Mlcro- 
neslan Claims  I^Ind. 

(b)    Funds   approximating   $5,000,000   ap- 


propriated to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Paolflc  Islands  for  supplies  or  capital  im- 
provements in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  paid  into 
a  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Fund  as  the  products 
of  Japan  and  the  services  of  the  Japanese 
people  in  the  amount  of  one  billion  eight 
hundred  million  yen  (currently  computed 
at  $5,000,000)  are  provided  by  Japan  pur- 
suant to  article  I  of  the  "Agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan", 
signed  April  18,  1969.  These  funds,  together 
with  the  sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Fund. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission,  hereln- 
•  after  referred  to  as  the  "Commission",  such 
Commission  to  be  under  the  conirol  and  di- 
rection of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  The  Conmils- 
slon  shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  who 
shall  be  app>olnted,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  Chairman.  Two  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  a  list  of  Mlcro- 
neslan citizens  nominated  by  the  congress 
of  Micronesia.  Any  vacancy  that  may  occur 
In  the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment.  The  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission.  No  Commissioner  shall 
hold  other  public  ofiBce  or  engage  In  any 
other  employment  during  the  period  of  his 
service  on  the  Commission,  except  as  an 
employee  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  and  allowances  as  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  by  appUca- 
tlon  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  ap- 
ply to  ofiBcers  and  employees  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  In  no 
event  shall  traveling  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred In  connection  with  their  duties  as 
members,  or  a  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu 
thereof,  exceed  that  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  1  of  chapter 
57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  term  of 
oflSce  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
expire  at  the  time  fixed  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  and  allowances  of  such 
ocefflrs,  attorneys,  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
its  proper  functioning,  which  employees  shall 
be  in  addition  to  those  who  may  be  as- 
6lg:ned  by  the  Chalrm&n  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 
The  oomp>ensation  and  allowances  of  em- 
ployees appointed  pursuant  to  thl£  section 
shail  be  within  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  apply  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but 
In  no  event  to  exceed  the  amount  of  allow- 
ances prescribed  in  subchapter  1  of  cht^ter 
57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Com- 
mission, may  make  such  expenditures  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
proper  functioning.  Officers  and  employees  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  bead  of 
such  department  or  agency,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  be  assigned  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 
The  Commission  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
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the  government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  utilize,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement, the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  department  or  agency  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  carrying  out  its  functions.  As  exiiedl- 
tiously  as  possible  and.  In  any  event,  within 
three  months  of  its  appointment,  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  public  notice  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  of  the  time 
when,  and  the  limit  of  time  within  which, 
claims  ra&y  be  filed,  which  notice  shall  be 
given  in  such  manner  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  final  date 
for  the  filing  of  claims  shall  not  be  more  than 
one  year  after  the  appointment  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  give  extensive  publicity  In  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pswiific  Islands  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  make  every 
effort  to  advise  promptly  all  persons  who  may 
be  entitled  to  file  claims  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission of  their  rights  under  such  provisions, 
and  to  assist  them  in  the  preparation  and 
filing  of  their  claims.  A  majority  of  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  transact  business:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
three  members  shall  be  required  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
for  the  final  adjudication  of  any  claim. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  wind  up  its 
affairs  as  expedltioiisly  as  possible  and  in 
any  event  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
e.xpiration  of  the  time  for  filing  claims  under 
thU  Act. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  to  receive,  examine,  adjudicate, 
and  render  final  decisions.  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  international  law,  with  respect 
to  ( 1)  claims  of  the  Mlcroneslan  inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
who  suffered  loss  of  life,  physical  Injiuy,  and 
property  damage  directly  resulting  from  the 
hostilities  between  the  Government  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States  between  December  7, 
1941,  and  the  dates  of  the  securing  of  the 
various  Islands  of  Micronesia  by  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  and  (2)  those  claims 
arising  as  postwar  claims  between  the  dates 
of  the  securing  of  the  various  islands  of 
Micronesia  by  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  July  1,  1951.  The  Commission  shall 
notify  all  claimants  of  the  approval  or  denial 
of  their  claims,  and,  if  approved,  shall  notify 
such  claimants  of  the  amount  for  which 
such  claims  are  approved.  Any  claimant 
whose  claim  is  denied,  or  Is  approved  for 
less  than  the  full  amount  of  such  claim  shall 
be  entitled,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe,  to  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Commission  or  its  representatives, 
with  respect  to  such  claim.  Upon  such  hear- 
ing, the  Commission  may  affirm,  modify,  or 
revise  its  former  action  with  respect  to  such 
claim.  Including  a  denial  or  reduction  in  the 
amount  theretofore  allowed  with  respect  to 
such  claim.  When  all  claims  have  been  ad- 
judicated, the  Commission  shall  certify  them 
to  the  Secretary  for  payment.  The  claims 
covered  by  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Fund  except 
that,  as  to  claims  based  on  death,  up  to 
$1,000  shall  be  paid  Inunedlately  upon  ad- 
judication, and  the  claims  covered  by  title 
II  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  funds  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  No  later  than  six  months  after  Its  or- 
ganization, and  annually  thereafter,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  report,  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  concerning  Its  operations  under  this 
Act.   The  Commission  shall,  upon  winding 


up  its  work,  certify  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the 
Secretary,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  following: 

(1)  A  list  of  all  claims  allowed.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  together  with  the  amount  of  each 
claim  and,  the  amount  awarded  thereon. 

(2)  A  list  of  all  claims  disallowed. 

(3)  A  copy  of  the  decision  rendered  In 
each  case. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  funds  remain  in  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Fund  after  aU  allowable 
and  adjudicated  claims  are  paid,  such  re- 
maining funds  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Fund  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  the 
event  that  the  allowable  and  adjudicated 
claims  covered  by  title  I  of  the  Act  exceed  a 
total  of  $10,000,000,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
pro  rata  payments. 

(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  on  an 
award  of  the  Conunission  uinless  the  claim- 
ant shall  first  execute  a  full  release  to  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  respect  to  any 
alleged  liability  of  the  United  States  or 
Japan,  or  both,  arising  before  the  date  of  the 
securing  of  the  various  Islands  of  Micronesia 
by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  105.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operation  and  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, to  the  extent  needed  to  cover  activity 
connected  with  this  Act,  and  of  the  Com- 
mission In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  106.  The  agreement  for  the  payment 
of  the  Mlcroneslan  claims  covered  by  title  I 
of  this  Act  having  been  reached  by  negotia- 
tors of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  and  since  personnel  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
will  be  available  to  assist  the  people  of  the 
Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Inso- 
far as  may  be  necessary  In  filing  all  claims 
covered  by  either  title  I  or  title  II  of  this 
Act,  no  remuneration  on  account  of  services 
rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant,  or  any 
association  of  claimants,  in  connection  with 
any  claim  or  claims  covered  by  either  title  I 
or  title  II  shall  exceed.  In  total,  1  per  centum 
of  the  amount  paid  on  such  claim  or  claims, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Tees 
already  paid  for  such  services  shall  be  de- 
d\icted  from  the  amount  authorized  by  this 
Act.  Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall  be 
unlawful  and  void.  Whoever,  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  receives,  on 
account  of  services  so  rendered,  any  remu- 
neration in  excess  of  the  maximum  permitted 
by  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both. 

TITLE  II 
Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  by  the  final 
settlement  of  meritorious  postwar  claims,  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission  is,  pursuant 
to  authority  granted  in  section  104(a)  of 
title  I,  authorized  to  consider,  ascertain,  ad- 
Just,  determine,  and  make  pajmaents,  where 
accepted  by  the  claimant  in  full  satisfaction 
and  In  final  settlement,  of  all  claims  by  Ml- 
croneslan inhabitants  against  the  United 
States  or  the  govertmient  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  account  of 
personal  injury  or  death  or  damage  to  or 
loss  or  destruction  of  private  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  of  Mlcroneslan  inhabitants 
of  the  former  Japanese  mandated  islands, 
now  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands administered  by  the  United  States  tin- 
der a  trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations,  Including  claims  for  taking  or  for 
use  or  retention  of  such  property  where  no 
payments  or  inadequate  payments  have  been 


made  for  such  taking,  use,  or  retention  when 
such  damage,  loss,  or  destruction  was  caused 
by  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  or  Individual  mem- 
bers thereof,  including  military  personnel 
and  United  States  Government  civilian  em- 
ployees, and  including  employees  of  the 
Trust  Territory  government  acting  within 
the  scope  of  their  employment:  Pfovided, 
That  only  those  claims  shall  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  which  are  presented  in 
writing  as  provided  for  In  section  103  (d) 
of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  the  accident  or 
incident  out  of  which  the  claim  arose  oc- 
curred prior  to  July  1,  1951,  within  the 
Islands  which  now  comprise  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Paciflc  Islands  and  within  an 
area  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  incident;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  such  settlements 
made  by  such  Commission  and  any  such 
payments  made  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
authority  of  title  I  or  title  n  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  for  all  purposes,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary  and  not  subject  to  review. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  amount  of  $20,000,000,  In 
addition  to  the  normal  budgetary  expendi- 
tures for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  in  addition  to  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  making  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  authorized  by  this 
title  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  203.  Any  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  which  remain  after  the 
settlement  of  claims  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FRASER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  have  been 
a  few  statements  made  here  that  ought 
to  be  cleared  up. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
these  Islands  are  a  trust  territory  which 
we  have  in  trust  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  that  is  true,  we  csumot  fortify 
them  or  use  them  in  any  way  militarily. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  right.  You  are  the  one 
I  am  talking  to,  so  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
my  resolution  that  took  the  islands  over 
and  put  them  in  trusteeship  imder  the 
Security  Oomicil  and  not  under  the 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  the  specific  right  to  fortify  them, 
and  we  have  the  veto.  1  can  assure  you 
of  that  because  it  was  my  resolution  that 
did  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  understtmd  from  hearing 
you  talk  that  you  took  the  islands  and 
had  them  given  to  us  to  keep.  But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  No. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Whether  you  took  them 
singlehandedly  or  not  I  do  not  care.  If 
you  did,  that  Is  all  very  well.  TTie  point 
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I  am  making  Is  that  the  gentleman  said 
in  so  many  words  It  would  prevent  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor.  It  will  not  do  any 
such  thing.  It  is  an  absolutely  specious 
argument.  The  fact  is  that  whether  we 
have  these  islands  and  pay  this  amount 
or  $60  million  a  year  would  not  prevent 
a  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  or  any 
place  else.  So,  I  think  that  argimient 
can  be  discounted. 

Now,  the  next  argument  that  I  heard 
is  that  we  have  to  keep  these  people 
friendly.  They  are  pretty  expensive 
friends,  I  would  say. 

I  am  told  that  we  are  spending  $60 
milhon  this  year  In  improvements  out 
there  and  yet  we  have  to  give  them  an- 
other $5  million  besides  in  order  to  keep 
them  friendly.  I  do  not  know,  but  that 
has  been  the  argument  we  have  been  us- 
ing around  here  for  a  long  time.  But. 
frankly,  if  the  price  of  friendship  has 
gone  up  that  much  I  feel  like  getting  a 
little  hostile  myself.  I  think  the  price  Is 
pretty  high  for  the  results  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essential  thing  that 
irks  me  about  this  Joint  resolution,  al- 
though I  might  vote  for  it  but  I  am  not 
sure — is  the  manner  in  which  we  let  the 
Japanese  get  off  the  hook.  I  hate  to  see 
the  Japanese  get  off  the  hook  as  they 
will  if  this  Joint  resolution  Is  finally 
adopted.  However,  this  lets  them  off  the 
hook  once  and  for  all  for  zero  dollars — 
$5  million  in  goods  and  services  notwith- 
standing. I  suppose  they  will  put  the 
price  tag  on  both  goods  and  services  and 
if  I  know  anything  about  the  Japanese 
we  might  get  about  $350,000  worth  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  price  of  $5 
million. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  U  we  had  to  UTite  the 
Japanese  treaty  over — and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  and  I  would  not  do  it  in  the 
way  It  was  done — does  the  gentleman 
know  any  way  whereby  we  could  make 
Japan  pay  any  more  than  this? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  we  can  make 
them  pay  any  more,  but  I  do  not  like 
letting  them  get  off  the  hook.  Let  the 
Mlcronesians  get  mad  at  them.  They  will 
get  mad  at  us  if  we  put  up  this  $5  million 
and  another  $50  million  this  year.  May- 
be, we  ought  to  Ift  them  get  mad  and 
be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  "loaned"  the  Japanese 
approximately  $1.8  billion  after  World 
War  n.  and  that  was  settled  a  few  years 
ago  for  some  $480  million.  Included  in 
that  settlement  was  the  earmarking  of 
a  substantial  amoimt  of  the  $400  mil- 
lion to  teach  the  Japanese  how  to  market 
their  products. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  some  have  talked  about 
our  great  allies  and  our  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Japan.  Well.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  not  been  out  there  but 
once,  and  I  think  I  know  a  lot  more  about 
NATO  and  its  operatlonis  than  I  do  about 
the  Japanese,  but  I  got  the  distinct  Im- 
pression that  they  are  allies  of  ours  as 


long  at  it  is  to  their  financial  interest 
to  do  so  and  that  they  would  do  to  us  if 
they  thought  they  could  get  by  with  it 
what  they  did  to  us  25  years  ago,  what 
they  did  back  in  1941. 

I  can  say  with  reference  to  the  Japa- 
nese friendship  that  you  will  have  a  hard 
time  selling  it  to  me. 

What  are  they  doing  to  us  in  trade? 
They  are  dumping  products  into  tliis 
country  which  they  will  not  sell  at  the 
same  price  to  their  own  people.  Yet  they 
are  selling  them  to  our  manufacturers 
to  put  our  people  out  of  jobs  and  that 
does  not  indicate  to  me  that  you  hang 
your  hat  on  them  with  very  much  as- 
surance except  that  you  will  lose  your 
hat. 

AMENDMENT    OFTE.IED    BY    MB.    WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff:  Page  3, 
Una  4,  after  the  word  "equivalent"  add  word 
'  ca.sh" 

On  page  4,  lines  16-17,  after  word  "fund" 
delete  "as  products  of  Japan  and  the  services 
of  the  Japanese  people  In." 

iMr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment  are  simple.  It  is 
to  be  substitute  cash  for  the  Japanese 
contribution  of  .<;ervices  and  equipment. 
No  one  can  tell  us  how  an  appraisal  or 
an  estimate  is  to  be  made  of  the  value  of 
the  services  that  are  contributed. 

We  have  heard  that  we  have  already 
contributed  some  $200  million  to  the 
Mlcronesians  for  the  support  services 
which  we  have  incurred  as  a  result  of  our 
trusteeship.  We  are  giving  them  addi- 
tionally about  $60  million  to  $75  mUlion 
a  year  to  further  this  effort  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  Japanese 
economy  is  strong  enough  for  them  to  be 
able  to  support  their  contribution  in  cash 
as  well  as  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  oppose  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  this  resolution,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  bear 
the  complete  cash  burden  of  the  repara- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Wolff) 
and  to  point  out  that  the  yen  in  world 
commerce  is  stronger  than  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar. What  in  the  world  are  we  doing  here 
today  permitting  the  Japanese  to  put  up 
their  share  of  the  so-called  ex  gratia 
payment  in  goods  and  services,  while  we 
put  up  cash?  American  labor  can  produce 
transistor  radios  and  other  products  as 
well  as  the  Japanese,  and  we  have  un- 
employed in  this  country. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  provides  that  the 
Japanese  must  put  up  cash  the  same  as 
we  do.  I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
assume  that  if  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  is  adopted,  that  this  would  mean 
that  we  would  throw  out  the  agreement 
that  we  have  negotiated  with  the  Japa- 
nese, and  we  would  have  to  renegotiate 
this  from  the  start? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  It  would  obviously  have 
to  be  renegotiated. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  pxmlsh  the 
Japanese  in  some  way,  or  is  It  to  assist 
the  Mlcronesians  and  give  them  some- 
thing of  greater  value? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  It  is  not  to  punish  the 
Japanese,  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Japanese  do  however,  bear  their  full 
share  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Is  that  In  the  interest 
of  the  Mlcronesians? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mlcronesians. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  intent  from  any  spokesman  for 
the  Micronesian  people  that  they  would 
prefer  to  have  this  whole  agreement 
thrown  back  into  limbo,  and  wait  an- 
other maybe  20  years,  so  as  to  have  the 
dubious  advantage  of  having  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  cash  at  some  time  in  the 
future? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
have  any  ideas  on  that? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  No,  but  can  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  say  as  far  as  the 
goods  and  services  are  concerned,  who 
determines  the  values  of  the  goods  and 
services  rendered. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  cannot.  But  the  point 
Is  that  this  agreement  has  been  nego- 
tiated over  many  years.  The  Mlcro- 
nesians have  waited  25  years  to  file  their 
lawful  claims.  In  my  Judgment  these 
people  should  not  have  to  wait  any 
longer.  I  think  the  effort  which  the 
gentleman  makes  in  their  behalf  is  one 
that  I  do  not  believe  they  want. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  be  good  enough  to  explain  just 
briefly  what  his  amendment  proposes  to 
do? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  amendment  proposes 
that  the  Japanese  contribution  be  made 
in  cash  rather  than  in  goods  and  services 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolft)  for 
the  simple  reason  that  at  least  If  this 
bill  passes  we  will  be  assured  that  the 
Japanese  wiU  pay  an  equal  amount  with 
us. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  made  the 
point  about  the  Japanese  yen  in  the  In- 
ternational monetary  circles.  And  I  said 
earlier  that  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol- 
lar that  if  the  Japanese  get  to  make 
their  share  in  goods  and  services  that 
this  will  be  at  cut-rate  prices,  and  In- 
stead of  being  worth  $5  million.  It  will 
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be  a  lot  less,  more  likely  about  $1.5  mil- 
lion worth. 

So  this  would  be  something  for  the 
Mlcronesians,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  about  who  is  going  to 
decide  the  value  of  these  goods  and  serv- 
ices. You  know  who  Is  going  to  determine 
It,  if  this  goes  through.  It  will  be  the 
Japanese,  and  you  can  bet  that  the  value 
will  be  pretty  low. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman,  he  says  his 
amendment  provides  that  the  Japanese 
shall  pay  cash.  Is  that  the  end  of  it? 
Suppose  they  do  not  pay  in  cash?  Then 
what  happens  under  the  gentleman's 
proposal? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  As  a  result  of  this  I 
imagine  we  will  have  to  renegotiate  with 
the  Japanese.  What  we  have  here  Is  an 
Executive  agreement. 

By  the  way.  the  word  "treaty"  has 
been  bandied  aroimd  here,  there  is  no 
treaty.  This  is  an  Executive  agreement. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  not  at  all  unfriendly 
with  the  gentlemsm's  amendment.  It  is 
just  that  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
we  are  voting  on.  I  cannot  understand 
how  we  can  determine  what  the  Japanese 
are  going  to  do  if  we  determine  what  we 
will  not  do. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution is  to  facilitate  the  agreement  that 
was  made,  and  we  can  either  vote  it  up 
or  we  can  vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wolff  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnoLs.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  understand  the  committee  re- 
port correctly,  on  page  5  it  says  that  this 
particular  executive  agreement  was 
entered  into  after  long  and  arduous  ne- 
gotiations which  extended  over  a  period 
of  17  years  between  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

So,  in  other  words,  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  suggesting  that 
we  do  by  adopting  here  his  amendment 
is  to  kick  overboard  this  executive  agree- 
ment and  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  And  it 
would  be  requiring  them  to  enter  Into 
a  long  series  of  protracted  negotiations. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  do  not  think  our  ne- 
gotiators did  a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  described  his  amendment 
as  one  that,  "would  facilitate  the  execu- 
tive agreement  which  has  been  made" — 
but  he  also  says  he  seeks  to  provide  that 
the  proposed  Japanese  contribution  shall 
be  paid  in  cash.  Well,  on  the  face  of  It, 


the  langiiage  changes  and  the  resolution 
w  ould  not  accomplish  that  objective. 

In  his  description  of  his  amendment, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  indicated 
he  really  was  trying  to  torpedo  the  ex- 
ecutive agreement  and  not  to  facilitate 
anything. 

I  would  point  out  that  on  page  4,  as 
an  example  of  the  limitations  of  the 
language  on  line  16  and  17,  it  would 
make  a  non  sequitur.  It  says  nothing 
about  what  kind  of  contribution  would 
be  made  by  the  Japanese  because  that 
language  was  stricken  out.  Yet  the  exec- 
utive agreement  says  the  contribution 
shall  be  made  in  services  or  in  kind. 

So.  even  if  we  wanted  to  say  that  we 
thought  the  Japanese  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing a  cash  contribution,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  not  accomplish  that  objective. 

I  would  stress  the  fact  that  we  should 
not  be  so  agitated  about  what  we  feel 
about  the  state  of  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  that  we 
forget  our  obligations  to  the  Mlcrone- 
sians, which  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  best  we  could  hope  to  get  so  far 
as  the  Japanese  are  concerned  and  as  a 
result  of  17  years  of  discussions  is  a  con- 
tribution of  $5  miUion  In  goods  and  in 
kind.  So  I  would  hope  we  would  accept 
the  committee  language — because  it 
would  provide  a  concrete  contribution 
from  this  country  and  also  a  concrete 
contribution  from  Japan. 

I  admit  that  the  contribution  from 
Japan  will  not  be  In  cash,  but  the  goods 
will  be  transmuted  into  cash  and  the 
cash  will  then  be  made  available  to  the 
Mlcronesians  themselves. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  the  Mlcro- 
nesians getting  some  dollars  from  the 
United  States  and  television  sets  from 
the  Japanese.  The  kind — the  materials 
that  will  be  supplied  by  the  Japanese  will 
be  changed  into  cash  and  It  will  then  be 
made  available  to  the  Mlcronesians. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  agree  with  me  that  the 
people  who  will  suffer  If  the  amendment 
is  adopted  will  be  the  Mlcronesians? 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  floor 
that  we  can  punish  the  Japanese  In  some 
way  for  the  fswit  that  they  caused  the 
war  damage.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
situation  because  I  would  imagine  if  this 
amendment  succeeds,  the  agreement  with 
Japan  will  be  abrogated,  so  the  Japanese 
will  ultimately  be  helped  because  they 
will  probably  pay  nothing,  either  in  cash 
or  in  goods  and  services.  The  Mlcrone- 
sians will  suCer  because  sifter  17  years 
of  negotiation,  they  still  will  have  come 
up  with  nothing. 

Further,  is  It  not  true  that  the  claim- 
ants are  Individual  Mlcronesians,  not  a 
governmental  unit?  We  have  put  $200 
million  into  Micronesia.  It  Is  true,  but 
this  has  not  reimbursed  those  Individuals 
who  have  lost  whatever  pr(^)erty  they 
had  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  Americans. 

Are  those  not  the  facts? 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  entirely  correct.  Perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  be  much  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect of  the  cunendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  because  it 
would  not  accomplish  his  objective,  if  his 
objective  is  to  torpedo  the  agreement. 
The  language  changes  proposed  would 
not  accomplish  that  piupose,  in  my  opin- 
ion. I  would  say  further.  If  it  did  accom- 
plish that,  then  that  would  not  be  the 
course  we  should  follow. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
Japanese  were  going  to  furnish  goods 
and  services  in  kind  and  that  somehow 
or  other  it  was  going  to  be  transmuted 
into  cash;  is  that  right?  Did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  his  understanding. 

Mr.  HAYS.  How  Is  that  going  to  come 
about?  Who  is  going  to  pay  the  cash? 
Are  we  going  to  pay  another  $5  million 
to  turn  this  stuff  into  cash? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  afraid 
the  gentleman  is  asking  an  absurd  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  I  am  not  asking  an 
absurd  question.  Several  Members  would 
like  to  know  how  this  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Of  course,  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  be  provid- 
ing an  additional  $5  million. 

Mr.  HAYS.  How  are  you  going  to 
change  services  Into  cash? 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  The  contribu- 
tion Is  to  be  provided  In  the  form  of 
major  products.  The  services  will  not  be 
transmuted  into  cash  but  the  goods  will 
be. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRASER.  The  point  is  that  the 
administering  authority  already  pur- 
chases goods  and  services  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  administration,  and  this  would 
be  in  effect  a  letter  of  credit  for  an  addi- 
tional $5  million.  Since  we  are  able  to 
use  that  letter  of  credit,  we  can  transfer 
the  equivalent  amount. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  will  be  our  cash,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference. The  net  amoimt  we  have  to  put 
up  will  not  be  increased. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Why  should  we  treat  goods 
and  services  differently? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  House 
Joint  Resolution  617  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  $25  million  for  claims,  ac- 
cording to  what  I  have  read,  although  by 
specific  agreement  the  United  States 
would  pay  $5  million,  to  be  matched  by 
$5  million  In  goods  and  services  by 
Japan. 

In  what  way  have  we  really  damaged 
the  area  in  question?  That  point  has  not 
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been  brought  out,  as  to  how  we  have 
damaged  this  particular  area.  Let  us 
consider  the  subject  a  little  bit.  Did  the 
people  have  great  industries  or  great 
plantations  in  this  area  that  we  de- 
stroyed? Already  we  have  spent  $200 
milUon  in  this  area  for  administration, 
the  construction  of  roads,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  so  on.  This  year  I  believe  we 
mean  to  spend  $60  million  more.  The 
area  is  in  far  better  condition  than  it 
was  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Several  of  us  have  been  in  the  Pacific 
area,  and  I  happen  to  have  been  one.  I 
have  been  on  many  of  these  Islands. 
Many  of  them  are  barren.  Many  of  them 
are  covered  by  government  installations, 
such  as  missile  sites.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  $200  million,  or  $260  million  which 
we  have  spent,  will  be  sufficient. 

Again,  in  giving  money  away  constant- 
ly from  time  to  time,  from  one  country 
to  another  all  over  the  world,  how  many 
friends  have  we  really  gained?  How 
much  friendship  have  we  gained  by  giv- 
ing money?  By  giving  money  to  the 
Micronesians,  is  it  going  to  buy  their 
friendship?  Can  friendship  be  bought? 

I  have  always  heard  that  "loan  oft 
loses  both  Itself  and  friend."  As  far  as 
foreign  aid  is  concerned  in  this  case,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  we  will  lose  both  our 
money  and  our  friends,  as  we  have  in  the 
case  of  Chile  down  in  South  America.  We 
have  given  millions  of  dollars  to  Chile, 
and  just  this  past  year  it  became  the 
first  Socialist  country  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man first  that  I  have  listened  to  him  and 
I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, but  I  would  point  out  that  they  do 
not  say  we  are  going  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  these  people  if  we  pay,  but  that 
we  are  going  to  lose  it  if  we  do  not  pay. 
That  is  a  sort  of  negative  thing.  If  we 
have  not  gained  It  by  the  payment  of 
$260  million.  I  do  not  know  that  $5  mil- 
lion worth  of  cut-rate  Japanese  junk  is 
going  to  do  it  either.  So  we  might  as  well 
let  it  go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Of  course,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories occupy  a  very  strategic  position 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  sorrj'  but  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  said,  of  course  the 
Trust  Territories  occupy  a  very  sub- 
stantial strategic  purpose  for  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  we  would  develop 
opposition  to  our  presence  in  a  foreign 
area,  where  the  U.S.  forces  are  now, 
this  is  probably  one  tirea  we  would 
consider  for  our  future  defenses.  I 
would  go  along  in  questioning  the  rep- 
arations of  $5  million  for  war  claims. 
But  as  far  as  postwar  damages  are  con- 
cerned, I  do  know  that  some  of  the  build- 
ings in  this  area  were  leveled  by  oc- 
cupying forces  and  not  through  hostile 
fire.  Some  of  these  claims  I  think  would 
be  Justified.  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
much,  but  I  know  there  are  some  out 
there  that  could  be  justified,  and  it  has 


been  a  sore  point  for  our  country  in 
seekmg  to  establish  good  relations. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  gentleman  take  his  own 
time. 

Considering  all  the  money  we  have 
spent  on  this,  I  think  we  should,  for 
economy's  sake,  vote  against  'his  res- 
olution. 

You  know,  "old  Mother  Hubbard  went 
to  the  cupboard  to  get  her  poor  dog  a 
bone.  When  she  got  there,  the  cupboard 
was  bare,  and  the  poor  dog  had  none." 
Our  own  people  will  be  further  burdened 
by  taxes. 

Here  in  the  United  States  today  we 
have  come  to  that  point.  We  are  hun- 
dreds and  himdreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  debt.  It  is  time  for  us  to  start  saving 
money. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  of  ttiis  Com- 
mittee to  vote  against  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  reply 
briefly  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  I  would  tend  to  agree 
with  him  that  perhaps  there  has  been  too 
much  talk  here  about  buying  friendship 
or  paying  something  to  avoid  ill  will.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  over  the  long  pull  one  does  not  buy 
friendship. 

Essentially  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  not  friendship  but  justice.  These 
are  cltdms  for  damages  that  were  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  our  action.  The 
larger  part  of  the  money,  the  $20  million, 
is  for  damages  which  occurred  after  we 
took  the  islands. 

If  the  $20  million  is  not  properly  owing 
to  individuals  who  lost  farms,  who  lost 
crops,  who  lost  buildings  as  a  result  of 
the  United  States'  actions,  the  money  will 
not  be  paid. 

We  are  not  voting  to  automatically 
contribute  $20  million  to  these  people.  We 
are  voting  an  authorization  that  those 
claims  whicli  are  found  to  be  justified, 
which  result  from  our  actions,  should  be 
paid.  That  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice. 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  justice  de- 
layed for  25  years.  It  is  a  blot  on  our  rec- 
ord that  we  have  taken  so  long  to  bring 
about  justice. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  stated  very  clearly  what  we  are  ask- 
ing for  is  Justice.  The  amendment 
which  Is  before  the  Committee  now  Is 
for  justice,  that  the  Japanese  pay  for 
their  just  share  of  the  damages. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  As  the  debate  has 
brought  out,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  kill  this  agree- 
ment. We  would  have  to  go  back  to  nego- 
tiate. It  would  perhaps  take  another  20 
years.  There  is  no  assurance  whatsoever 
that  the  Japanese  would  pay  any  amoimt 
In  cash  or  would  pay  any  amount  in 
goods  and  services. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  term  "ex  gratia" 


means  there  is  no  international  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  Japan  or  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  first  $10 
million? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  IHEEDS.  This  comes  about  entirely 
through  painstaking  negotiation  over  a 
period  of  some  19  years,  that  we  finally 
cracked  through  and  made  this  arrange- 
ment which  will  now  allow  this  whole 
matter  to  go  forward,  and  that  if  we 
knock  that  out  the  whole  agreement  will 
fall  through  and  we  cannot  do  what  the 
gentleman  so  ardently  asks  for,  justice 
to  the  Micronesian  people? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asked  a  question  as  to  what 
damage  we  have  done  to  the  Islands  or 
to  the  Micronesian  people. 

During  World  War  n.  of  course,  those 
Islands  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese, 
who  were  our  enemies.  We  bombed  the 
islands  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  destroying  homes,  destroying 
businesses,  destroying  towns,  destroying 
streets,  and  destroying  villages. 

Then  as  soon  as  the  war  ended  we  went 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  islands,  and 
we  moved  the  Japanese  people  out,  and 
ws  moved  other  people  out.  In  taking 
possession  we  did  considerable  damage 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  says 
he  Is  opposed  to  foreign  aid.  I,  too,  have 
voted  against  much  foreign  aid. 

Here  we  have  a  special  obligation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  damage  was 
caused  by  the  United  States  in  our  own 
military  Interests. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  a  special 
contractual  obligation  which  gives  us  a 
special  obligation,  which  we  do  not  have 
with  respect  to  others. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
point  of  personal  privilege,  since  the 
gentleman  mentioned  my  name,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  first  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  just  wanted  to  repeat 
a  very  important  point  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  made.  These  claims 
are  to  be  paid  to  individuals.  They  are 
not  paid  to  the  Micronesian  Government 
or  to  the  Micronesian  economy.  This  Is 
money  which  will  go  to  satisfy  claims 
of  the  people  who  have  lost  their  prop- 
erty or  whose  property  has  been  de- 
stroyed because  of  war  and  Its  after- 
math. 

The  fact  that  $260  million  may  have 
eone  into  Micronesia  since  World  War 
n  Is  completely  beside  the  point,  because 
the  individual  who  has  suffered  there  still 
has  not  been  repaid. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  BINGH.AM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  when  he  talked  of 
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the  destruction  of  streets  in  the  Pacific. 
I  was  in  the  Pacific  a  considerable  length 
of  time  and  I  would  like  to  know  where 
those  streets  were.  I  did  not  see  them 
when  I  was  aroimd  the  islands.  And  I 
did  not  see  any  industries  there,  either. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
was  in  those  islands  and  I  saw  streets 
tlieie.  They  do  not  come  up  to  our  stand- 
ards, but  they  do  have  streets  there  and 
homes,  too. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  These  are  homes  that 
they  live  in.  They  may  be  hiunble,  but  to 
the  individuals  in  them  they  are  very  im- 
portant. These  are  in  Saipan  and  Truk. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Saipan,  of  course,  is  not 
in  this. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Bingham  ) . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  merely  want  to  say  that  Saipan  Is  a 
part  of  the  Trust  Territory  and  is 
definitely  included  in  tliis  agreement. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  felt 
that  we  could  legislate  and  make  the 
Japanese  pay  in  cash,  I  would  be  for  it. 
Obviously  we  cannot.  There  is  no  way 
that  I  know  of  simply  by  amending  this 
bill  that  we  can  do  it.  All  we  do  is  to  kill 
the  thrust  of  the  present  agreement, 
while  we  cannot  get  the  Japanese  to  do 
anything.  The  Congress  cannot  negotiate 
the  agreement.  While  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  feel  that  they  can  do  better 
in  17  years  of  negotiation  than  our  own 
negotiators,  I  believe  they  obtained  the 
best  agreement  they  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  best  we  could  come  up  with  in  our 
negotiations  was  for  a  payment  of  $5 
million  in  cash  on  our  side  and  $5  mil- 
lion in  goods  and  services  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese,  with  no  admission  on 
either  side  that  there  was  any  legal  lia- 
bility involved  with  respect  to  war  dam- 
age. 

It  is  unfortunate  it  took  us  17  years  to 
reach  this  kind  of  an  agreement,  and 
that  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  here 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The 
issue  today  however  is  the  honor  and 
character  of  the  United  States  and  not 
the  character  or  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  people  or  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. The  fact  is  the  resolution  has 
to  do  with  damages  to  the  Micronesian 
people  and  our  relations  with  them. 

The  United  States  had  the  opportunity 
and  the  right  not  to  take  those  islands. 
The  United  States  had  the  opportunity 
and  the  right  to  refuse  the  trust  man- 
date under  the  United  Nations,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  willing  and 
happy  to  take  it  because  it  was  in  our 
national  interest  to  do  so.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  we  have  administered  the 
trust  territories  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  made  available  funds  In  the 
last  20  years  for  their  education  and  for 
other  purposes  chartered  under  the 
mandate  to  the  United  States. 

However,  those  payments  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  war  claims,  which  are 
the  subject  matter  of  this  legislation 


The  agreement  and  this  resolution  do 
not  admit  a  legal  responsibility.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  it  is  referred  to  as  an  ex 
gratia  payment.  We  got  the  Japanese  to 
go  along  with  it  on  that  theory  for  $5 
million.  I  think  we  got  off  light. 

It  would  be  a  horrendous  mistake  at 
this  juncture  in  history  after  17  years  to 
tell  the  Micronesian  people  that  as  far 
£is  the  United  States  is  concerned  that 
we  will  not  implement  the  agreement  be- 
cause the  Congress  does  not  like  what 
the  Japanese  are  doing. 

I  do  not  want  to  adversely  affect  or 
change  the  high  character  and  honor  of 
my  country  because  of  what  the  Japa- 
nese are  or  are  not  doing  with  respect 
to  their  responsibilities. 

As  to  the  Micronesiem  claims  for  dam- 
ages, the  United  States  has  negotiated 
the  best  agreement  it  was  possible  to 
get.  The  Japanese  finally  concurred  to 
share  In  the  responsibility. 

The  pending  amendment  would  have 
the  opposite  effect  than  that  which  the 
proponents  advocate.  Its  net  result  would 
be  an  abrogation  of  the  agreement  by 
the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  place 
a  new  condition  on  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  would  be  no  basis  for  renegotia- 
tion and  therefore  the  war  claims  to  the 
Micronesians  would  not  be  paid.  Japan 
would  pay  nothing  and  the  United  States 
would  be  blamed  for  backing  down. 

Thus  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  be  doubly 
destructive.  It  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  with 
some  hesitation  after  the  very  fine  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  feel  obligated,  as  one  who 
served  in  the  Pacific,  to  say  what  I  feel 
should  be  said  about  this  situation. 

Argiunents  have  been  raised  that  we 
do  not  like  some  of  the  things  the  Japa- 
nese are  doing,  but  there  is  clearly  no 
chance  of  changing  that  by  amending 
this  resolution,  so  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  talk  about  that  to  any  great 
extent. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  conversation  here  about  the  $250 
million  or  $260  million  which  has  been 
spent  under  the  trust  arrangement.  That 
money.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  spent  in 
our  own  interest.  We  are  happy  to  have 
that  trust  arrangement.  Is  it  not  better 
that  we  have  that  trust  responsibility 
than  the  Japsmese  or  some  other  power 
have  It?  That  Is  why  we  have  expended 
that  money  there,  whether  militarily  or 
otherwise. 

Let  us  not  rim  down  tliat  $250  million 
expenditure.  Perhaps  we  could  have  done 
and  can  do  a  better  or  cheaper  Job,  but 
that  lies  within  the  efficiency  of  our  Na- 
tion's administration  of  the  territory. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  conversation  about  the  Claims 
Committee  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  World  War  I.  This  wm  a  horren- 
dous revelation  to  me,  the  iojci  that  we 
have  a  Claims  Commission  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  World  War  I.  But, 
that  is  hardly  the  fault  of  the  people  in 
the  Pacific  and  it  Is  hardly  the  fault  of 


many  Members  of  this  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  whose  fault  it  is.  But  it  certainly  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  fine  people  over  there. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  echo 
what  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  said  about  the 
moral  obligation.  The  United  States  of 
America  should  never  back  off  from  its 
moral  obligations.  We  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  those  individual  people  whose 
property  we  destroyed  and  we  cannot 
say  Instead  that:  "we  paved  your  streets 
and  built  your  schools  and  so  forth."  This 
is  our  obligation  to  those  people  who  as 
individuals  had  their  coconut  groves, 
who  had  their  homes  and  other  appur- 
tenances destroyed  during  the  war.  We 
cannot  forget  about  the  moral  obligation 
to  the  individuals  who  were  hurt  because 
of  us.  The  amount  of  money  involved  is 
not  a  very  great  amount. 

I  hope  this  afternoon  that  we  will  not 
be  so  picayune  as  to  put  a  roadblock  in 
the  path  of  wivat  is  best  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  not  be  so  picajrime 
and  destructive  because  of  any  attitude 
towaru  the  Japanese  or  the  Claims  Com- 
mission. They  are  not  involved  in  this 
Issue  of  our  national  responsibility  to 
these  claimants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  Micronesians  are 
simple  people  who  raise  papayas  smd 
coconuts,  and  who  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  us — to  me.  along  with  a  great 
number  of  other  Americans.  I.  along  with 
a  great  number  of  other  Americans,  am 
alive  because  of  it.  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  someone  for  what 
the  $260  million  hEis  been  expended? 

Mr.  WHITE.  As  I  imderstand  it,  when 
we  took  over  the  trusteeship  just  after 
World  War  H 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  tell  me  for  what  it 
has  been  expended.  Several  Members  are 
bleeding  from  every  pore,  claiming  these 
people  have  not  been  taken  care  of.  Yet 
with  a  population  of  aroimd  90,000,  the 
sum  of  $260  million  has  been  spent  upon 
them,  and  I  would  like  to  know  for  what. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman vrill  yield  further,  there  were  four 
obligations  of  the  United  States  when  we 
took  over  the  trusteeship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  want  to  know  what 
the  money  has  been  spent  for. 

Mr.  WHITE.  In  order  to  fulfill  our  ob- 
ligations under  our  trust  agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  money  ac- 
tually spent  for? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  asks  what  tiie  money  was  spent 
for.  It  was  spent  for  rebuilding  public 
buildings  destroyed  in  the  war.  for 
schools  and  for  hospitals.  It  was  spent 
for  highways  smd  supporting  services 
which  were  necessary.  It  was  spent  also 
and  to  a  great  extent  for  administratlafn 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica who  were  sent  over  there  to  take  care 
of  these  responsibilities.  This  Is  what 
this  money  was  spent  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Were  the  admlnistratow 
pretty  well  paid? 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  were  pretty  well 
paid  and  are  fairly  well  paid  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So.  the  administrators 
have  gobbled  up  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  money  designed  to  replace  the 
coconut  trees  and  a  few  other  things? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  very  much  for  co- 
conut trees.  Some  of  it  was  spent  for  ag- 
riculttiral  purposes  trying  to  help  re- 
place the  resources  largely  destroyed  by 
the  war.  Not  a  dime  of  this  money  you 
refer  to  was  spent  for  the  purposes  which 
this  legislation  now  pending  before  us  Is 
designed  to  serve. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ninety  thousand  people 
have  gotten  $260  million. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes,  over  a  period  of 
24  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Plus  probably  some  more 
money  from  somewhere  that  has  not  yet 
surfaced.  However,  I  will  accept  the  fig- 
ure of  $260  million. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Insofar  as  I  know  the 
ngure  is  not  over  $260  million. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  comment 
upon  the  statement  which  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) about  being  picayunlsh  and  pic- 
ayimlsh  attacks  being  made  upon  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
I  did  not  mean  to  attack  it  in  any  way. 
I  was  perplexed  as  to  how  you  could  not 
settle  the  claims  for  a  war  that  hap- 
pened 30  years  ago  and  you  go  on  and 
on  and  on  in  trying  to  settle  those  claims. 
I  am  pointing  out  that  when  one  is 
set  up  for  this  purpose  that  I  will  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  that  they  will 
come  up  with  another  one  somewhere 
because  that  well-paid  bureaucracy  is 
goin^  to  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  probably  have  to 
repatriate  the  Japanese  from  Okinawa 
when  we  turn  that  island  over  to  the 
Japanese.  They  will  confront  us  with  a 
nice,  fat  bill  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  believe  we  paid 
the  French  for  the  towns  we  bombed 
there  when  we  Invaded  across  the  chan- 
nel in  World  War  n,  but  if  we  have  not. 
then  tills  sure  sets  a  precedent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  After  we  handed  over  bil- 
bons  of  dollars  to  the  French  they  kicked 
us  out  of  that  country.  As  a  matter  cf 
fact,  they  still  owe  us  a  substantial  debt 
from  World  War  I. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  frran  Iowa 
is  exactly  right.  And  when  we  pay  these 
people  this  $5  million,  and  whatever  else 
they  can  get  us  for  out  there,  they  will 
then  kick  us  out  of  there. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  getting  a  little 
far  afield  from  this  3  million  square  mile 
area  situated  between  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii,  and  containing  some  100  000 
people  on  some  2,000  scattered  islands— 
these  Islands  are  the  stationary  defense 
carriers  of  the  Pacific.  The  United  States 
has  these  islands  under  a  sole  trustee- 
ship under  the  United  Nations  Security 
CouncU,  with  the  right  of  veto,  and  with 
the  right  to  fortify  them.  Note  this  is  the 
only   United   Nations   Security   CouncU 


trusteeship,  not  a  trusteeship  under  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  So  I  say  hold  on 
to  these  strategic  islands  and  help  the 
fine  Micronesian  people  to  progress  which 
is  the  duty  the  United  States  assumed  in 
taking  the  trusteeship  in  1947.  Do  not 
give  them  up  for  $5  mmion,  do  not  turn 
them  over  to  some  other  nation  on  the 
basis  that  that  other  nation  would  as- 
simie  the  trusteeship,  but  would  not  as- 
sist these  fine  people  as  the  United  States 
has  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  No;  I 
am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  my  time  is 
limited  and  I  do  want  to  emphasize  cer- 
tain points. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  hold  a  candle  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  when 
it  comes  to  speaking  at  the  microphone. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania .  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  a  good  debater 
and  successful  when  it  comes  to  getting 
mike  time.  Am  I  to  continue  to  be  rec- 
ognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
continues  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  here  is  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  will  fulfill  its  duties  under 
the  trusteeship  which  the  United  States 
assumed  as  a  legal  and  moral  duty  when 
the  United  States  took  over  the  trustee- 
ship under  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  approved  by  President  Truman 
and  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress.' 
Now,  this  is  one  area  where  the  United 
States  is  the  sole  trustee.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  a  four-power 
trusteeship,  and  the  United  States  did 
not  have  that  in  Japan,  nor  do  we  have  it 
here.  I  think  General  MacArthur  was  ex- 
actly right  when  he  said  the  United 
States  should  act  In  the  Pacific  indi- 
vidually. 

POINT     OP     ORDER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  in 
view  of  the  coUoquy  that  has  just  de- 
veloped, and  in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  yield 
do  not  the  Rules  of  the  House  limit  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  5  minutes,  until 
the  rules  are  abrogated,  for  the  purpose 
of  timendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  has  stated  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  debate  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Has  not  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pulton  ' 
already  spoken  5  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pditon) 
has  not  heretofore  had  5  minutes  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Prior  to  this? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
further  have  to  say  to  the  gentieman 
from  Louisiana  that  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  is  not  timely  taken  at  this 
point.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
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(Mr.  Pulton)  has  already  been  recog- 
nized. The  Chair  will  further  state  that 
If  the  Chair  erred  in  recognizing  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  twice  that  it 
was  the  Chair's  error.  But  the  Chair  be- 
Ueves  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  If  the 
gentieman  from  Louisiana  would  like  for 
me  to  yield— could  I  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentieman  from  Louisiana?  If  the 
gentieman  would  like  for  me  to  yield  I 
will  yield  him  the  balance  of  my  time    ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  has  my  time  expired? 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
tnat  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania 
still  has  2  minutes  remaining 

Mr.    PULTON    of    Pennsylvania     AU 
right.  As  the  gentieman  from  Louisiana 
does  not  seem  to  wish  me  to  yield  to  him 
I  will  go  ahead  with  my  2  minutes 

The  question  of  the  Trust  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  is  vital  to  the  United  States 
and  to  our  defense  in  depth  in  the 
Pacific.  If  and  when  the  United  States 
leaves  the  mainland  of  Asia,  we  need 
these  island  defenses  as  a  buffer  zone 
to  prevent  a  future  Pearl  Harbor.  This 
basic  decision  should  not  be  made  on  a 
minor  point,  on  a  $5  million  criticism 
and  on  the  question  of  Japan  supplying 
goods  and  services  rather  than  cash.  The 
United  States  made  the  agreement  with 
Japan  to  supply  $5  miUlon  by  each  coun- 
try. Japan  Is  a  friendly  countrv  and  I 
believe  the  Japanese  people  will  live  up 
to  their  word,  and  perform  their  part 
of  the  negotiated  agreement  in  good 
faith. 

When  we  think  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Micronesian  people— thank  Heaven  in 
Worid  War  II  when  our  U.S.  military 
forces  and  our  combat  forces  progressed 
from  island  to  island  through  there 
everyone  of  those  natives  on  those  is- 
lands were  friendly,  and  there  were  no 
guerrilla  attacks,  or  fighting  during  oc- 
cupation by  U.S.  forces.  Think  of  the 
thousands  of  lives  that  were  saved  by 
the  cooperation  in  World  War  TL  in  the 
Pacific  campaigns,  and  the  friendly  wel- 
come of  these  five  Micronesian  island 
peoples. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Wolff)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
proposed  resolution.  How  many  of  my 
colleagues  remember  the  words  of  the 
great  American  who  said.  "This  day  shall 
live  in  infamy." 

How  many  Members  can  remember 
the  names  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
where  we  lost  thousands  of  American 
boys? 

I  found  out  from  reading  that  I  did 
not  know  what  or  where  Micronesia 
wafi — when  I  heard  the  word  "Microne- 
sia" this  morning,  I  thought  It  was  some 
kind  of  a  microscope. 

Prom  what  I  have  heard  here  this  af- 
ternoon, they  tell  me  we  have  spent  260 
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million  American  dollars  already  in 
Micronesia. 

Since  there  are  90,000  inhabitants  in 
Micronesia,  my  grade  school  arithmetic 
tells  me  that  that  amounts  to  about 
S3.000  for  each  Micronesian.  That  is 
not  bad  hay. 

I  have  found  out  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  whenever  we  want  to  do  anything 
for  our  American  Indians  or  for  the  peo- 
ple on  welfare  in  this  country  and  for 
other  people  in  this  Nation,  Members  rise 
up  from  both  political  p>arties  and  fight 
it.  Yet,  when  we  want  to  give  millions  of 
dollars  away  to  somebody  else — to  peo- 
ple we  have  never  even  heard  of — we  all 
have  bleeding  hearts. 

I  say  it  is  time  we  have  bleeding  hearts 
for  our  American  taxpayers  and  for  our 
citizens.  This  morning  I  attended  a  brief 
session  given  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Japan. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Dr.  Hall,  asked  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  a  very  stimulating  question, 
when  the  Ambassador  was  telling  us  how 
Japan  has  economically  revived  and 
prcspered  the  postwar  world  period  and 
how  they  are  driving  the  steelworkers  of 
my  congressional  district  out  of  their 
jobs  by  dumping  steel  in  America.  Dr. 
Hall  said,  "Who  won  the  last  war?"  The 
Ambassador  gave  a  sick  grin.  He  said, 
"Well,  we  bombed  their  old  steel  mills 
and  we  had  to  build  them  some  new  ones 
and  now  their  steel  mills  are  better  than 
ours." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  that 
we  had  better  start  thinking  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  say  before  giving  these  millions 
of  dollars  away  that  we  ought  to  start 
to  be  giving  something  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  downtrodden  and  the  sick  in  our 
country  rather  than  giving  it  away  to 
somebody  else. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  I  am  taking  a  very 
cautious  look  at  these  giveaway  programs 
to  people  that  we  never  even  heard  of. 

We  ought  to  be  giving  something  to 
Americans  first  rather  than  having  a 
giveaway  program  like  this  for  people  we 
know  nothing  about. 

As  I  read  this  resolution,  most  of  this 
money  will  go  to  the  Japanese  business- 
men, and  people  who  were  Illegally  in 
Micronesia  in  the  first  place.  Who  started 
the  war?  Who  bombed  Pearl  Harbor?  Do 
not  people  who  start  wars  have  some 
responsibility  in  bearing  the  cost?  We 
paid  the  cost  in  lives  and  money.  We  are 
still  paying  for  it.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  we  changed  the  system.  I  am  against 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
'Mr.  Ptke)  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  617)  to  au- 
thorize an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  cer- 
tain inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  the  hostilities  of 
World  War  II,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment  of   noncombat   claims    occurring 
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prior  to  July  1,  1951,  and  to  establish  a 
Micronesian  Claims  Commission,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  467,  he  reported 
the  joint  resolution  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFTEKED    BY     MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentieman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oboss  moves  tx3  recommit  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  617)  to  the  C!ommlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  with  Instructions  to  report 
the  same  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendments:  Page  3,  line  4.  After  the  word 
equivalent  Insert  the  word  "cash". 

On  page  4,  lines  16  and  17  after  the  word 
"fund"  delete  "as  products  of  Japan  and  the 
services  of  the  Ja{>anese  pec^le  In" 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

PARLIAMENTART    INQUIRY 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RHODES.  WiU  the  Chair  state 
whether  or  not  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  identical  with  the  so-called  Wolff 
amendment,  which  was  defeated? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  aware 
of  the  details  of  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  166,  nays  215,  not  voting  52, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   126] 
YEAS— 166 


Abbitt 

Brooks 

Collins,  Tex 

Abernethy 

Brotzman 

Colmer 

Addabbo 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Cotter 

Anderson, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Crane 

Calif. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Danlelson 

Archer 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Ashbrook 

Byron 

Davis,  S.C. 

Baker 

Carney 

de  la  Oktza 

Barrett 

Carter 

Delaney 

Betts 

Casey.  Tex. 

Dennis 

Bevlll 

Chappell 

Derwlnskl 

Blaggl 

Clancy 

Devlne 

Blester 

Clausen. 

Dickinson 

Blackburn 

EtonH. 

Dorn 

Blanton 

Clawson,  Del 

Dow 

Bow 

Cleveland 

Dowdy 

Brinkley 

Collins,  ni. 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Kemp 

Rousselot 

Duncan 

King 

Boy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Landgrebe 

Ruth 

Ellberg 

Latta 

St  Germain 

Fisher 

Lennon 

Sandman 

Flowers 

McColUstcr 

Satterfield 

Plynt 

McDonald, 

Saylor 

Fountain 

Mich. 

Scherle 

Frey 

McKevltt 

Schmuz 

Fuqua 

McKlnney 

Schneebeli 

Oalinanakls 

McMillan 

Scott 

Oaydos 

Macdonald, 

Shoup 

Gettys 

Mass. 

Slkes 

Goldwater 

Madden 

Skubltz 

Goodllng 

Mann 

Slack 

Grasso 

Martin 

Smith,  Calif. 

Gray 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Snyder 

Griffin 

Mayne 

Spence 

Griffiths 

Mazzoll 

Staggers 

Gross 

MUler.  Ohio 

Stuckey 

Haley 

MlnRhall 

Sullivan 

Hall 

Mlzell 

Talcott 

Hammer- 

Montgomery 

Terry 

Schmidt 

Natcher 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

Hastings 

Nix 

Vanlk 

Hays 

CKonskl 

Veysey 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pettis 

Waggonner 

Henderson 

Powell 

VValdie 

Hull 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Wampler 

Hungate 

Puclnski 

Whltehurst 

Hunt 

Qulllen 

WUllams 

Hutchinson 

Randall 

Winn 

Ichord 

Rarlck 

Wolff 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reuss 

Wylle 

Jonas 

Roberts 

Wyman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Robinson.  V&. 

Yatron 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roe 

Young.  Fla. 

Keating 

Rogers 

NAYS— 215 

Zlon 

Abourezk 

Frelinghuysen 

MltcheU 

Abzug 

Fulton.  Pa. 

MoUohan 

Adams 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Monagan 

Anderson,  m. 

Gallagher 

Moorhead 

Andrews, 

Garmatz 

Morgan 

N.  Dak. 

Giaimo 

Morse 

Annunzlo 

Gibbons 

Monher 

Ashley 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Aspln 

Green.  Greg. 

Murphy,  m. 

Aspinall 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Badlllo 

Grover 

Myers 

Begich 

Gubser 

Nedzl 

Belcher 

Gude 

Nelsen 

Bell 

Hal  pern 

Obey 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

OHara 

Bergland 

Hanley 

ONe'.U 

Bingham 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Passmsn 

Boggs 

Harvey 

Patman 

Boland 

Hathaway 

Patten 

BoUlng 

Hawkins 

Pelly 

Brademas 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Pepper 

Brasco 

Helstoskl 

Perkins 

Bray 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Pickle 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Pike 

Buchanan 

HllllB 

PIT  nie 

HoUfield 

Poage 

Burton 

Horton 

Podell 

Cabell 

Howard 

PofT 

Caffery 

Jacobs 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Camp 

Jarman 

Price,  m. 

Cederberg 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Price.  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Jones.  Ala. 

Purcell 

Conable 

Karth 

Qule 

Conte 

Kastenmeler 

Reld,  ni. 

Gorman 

Kazen 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Coughlln 

Kee 

Rhodes 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Koch 

Rlegle 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kyros 

Robison.  N.Y. 

DellenbacA 

Lent 

Rodlno 

Dellums 

Link 

Roncalio 

Denholm 

Uoyd 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Dlggs 

Long.  Md. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

DlngeU 

Lujan 

Rosenthal 

Donohue 

McClory 

Ro«tenkow8kl 

Drlnan 

McCloskey 

Romh 

du  Pont 

McClure 

Roybal 

Dwyer 

McCormack 

Ruppe 

Erkhardt 

McDade 

Ryan 

Edmondson 

McEwen 

Sarbanea 

Edwards.  Calif 

McFall 

Scheuer 

Erlenbom 

McKay 

Scbwengel 

Esch 

Mahon 

Sebellus 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

SelberUng 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Shipley 

Pascell 

Meeds 

Shrlver 

Pindley 

Melcher 

Slsk 

Fish 

Metcalfe 

Smith,  Iowa 

Flood 

Michel 

Smith,  N.T. 

Foley 

MUler,  Calif. 

Stafford 

Ford. 

MIUs.  Ark. 

Stanton, 

William  D. 

MlUs,  Md. 

J.  WUllam 

Forsythe 

Mlnish 

SUnton, 

Fraser 

Mink 

Jamea  V. 
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Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
StubbleHeld 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
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Thone 

Uaall 

Ullman 

Van  E>eerltn 

Vlgorlto 

Watta 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 


Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


[Roll  No.  127) 
TEAS— 22b 


NOT  VOTING— 52 


Alexander 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Baring 
Blatnlk 
Brocmfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Carey.  NY. 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Collier 
Conyers 
Culver 


Dent 

Edwards,  La. 

Esbleman 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Frenzel 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Keith 

Kluczynskt 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Leggett 


Long.  La. 

McCuUoch 

MaUliard 

MLkva 

Peyser 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Eees 

Runnels 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Symington 

Tleman 

Ware 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North  Carolina  for.  with 
Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Kyi  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for.  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord 
against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for.  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Blr.  Eshleman  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Ware  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl  against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for,  with  Mr.  Culver 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  MaUliard. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Stoken. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Messrs.  ROONEY  of  New  York 
JAMES  V.  STANTON,  NEDZI,  KOCh! 
WIDNALL,  and  LENT  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  225;  nays  158.  not  voting  50. 
as  follows: 


.\bourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Aspinall 
BaUlUo 
Beglch 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berjland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bo  land 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Cabell 
CafTery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Ctughltn 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dlggs 
Etonohue 
Dow 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tf  nn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Pish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Archer 

A.sh  brook 

Baker 

Barrett 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Brinkley 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byron 


Giaimo 

Glbbtns 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Gro'jn.  Pa. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va, 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wa.sh. 

Hlllis 

HoUneld 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jcnes.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastcnmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

Ltnt 

Link 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKev.tt 
McKlnney 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 

Mathlas.  Calif 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mill.s.  Md, 
Min.sh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mcrse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphv.  Ill 
Murphy.  NY. 
Myers 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Obey 


NAYS— 158 

Carney 

Carttr 

Casey.  Tex 

Chamberla.n 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins,  ni. 

C.)lllns,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Cotter 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Danielson 

Davis.  8.C. 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 


OHara 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pjdell 

Poff 

Freyer.  N  C. 

Price.  Ill 

Price.  Tex. 

Piucell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reid.  111. 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roncalio 

Booney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar banes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stant<:n. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vlgorlto 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Wldnall 
WUsou.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Yates 

Youns,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


D-  v;np 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dovnlng 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Prey 

Pultfsi,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gallflanakis 

Gaydos 


Gettys 
G.ildwatcr 
GcKXlliug 
Grasso 
Griffin 
Orifflihs 
Gross 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hay.s 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 


L.:nj.  Md. 

McColllster 

McMillan 

Mann 

Martin 

Maihi.s.  Ga. 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Milicr.  Oi'io 

Mlnsball 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

OKonski 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pirnie 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roe 

Roger* 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruth 

Sandman 


Satterfleld 
Say  lor 
Scherle 
Sc^mit^ 
S<•^neebeli 

OOott 

Shipley 

Shovip 

Sikes 

Skubit.: 

Slack 

Sm-th.  Cnlif 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Alexander 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Baring 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Carey.  NY. 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Collier 
Conyers 
Culver 


Dent 

Edwards.  La. 

Eihleman 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Pren7cl 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash 

Harrington 

Hebert 

Hosmer 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 


McCulloch 

MallUard 

Mlkva 

Peyser 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Runnels 

Springer 

Stephens 

Symington 

Talcott 

Tiernan 

Waldle 

Ware 

Whltten 

Wright 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Whltten  against. 

Mr.  Tiernan  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens 
against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Broy- 
hlll of  North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Kyi  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr   Landrum  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  SIB:es  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


I 


Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  nec- 
essarily absent  on  rollcall  No.  124,  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  to  accompany  the  bill 
H.R.  8293,  Coffee  Agreement  Act  Ex- 
tension. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  and  ask  that  the  Record  so 
indicate. 


THE  CONCORDE  AND  TU-144 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
in  the  June  4  issue  of  the  Congrissional 
Record  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Pelly)  expressed  the  wish  that 
I  should  go  to  Paris  to  visit  the  air  show 
where  the  supersonic  Concorde  and  the 
Russian  TU-144  are  on  display?.  The 
gentleman  was  most  polite,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred I  go  some  other  place,  but,  never- 
theless, he  suggested  Paris.  For  the  gen- 
tleman's information,  I  saw  the  Concorde 
in  Toulouse  last  year  and  I  know  that 
the  aircraft  can  fly.  The  press  has  been 
reporting   that  for   more   than   a   year. 

The  fact  that  the  aircraft  can  fly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  not  automatictdly  make  It 
a  viable,  commercial  plane.  One  day  after 
the  genUeman's  speech,  the  Washington 
Post  printed  an  Interview  with  Najeeb 
Halaby,  the  president  of  Pan  American 
Airlines.  Pan  Am,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  knows,  is  considered  to  be 
Concorde's  most  Important  potential 
customer.  The  article  said  that  Halaby 
had  "voiced  grave  doubts  about  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Anglo-French  Concorde." 
Halaby  said : 

The  existing  design  for  120  first  class  seats 
only  could  never  became  a  mass  carrier  .  .  . 
nor  was  It  socially  acceptable.  Dont  let's  kid 
ourselves.  Concorde  makes  a  lot  of  noise. 

The  article  says  doubts  about  the  Con- 
corde are  also  troubling  United  Air  Lines 
which  has  options  to  buy  six. 

Halaby  also  said  that  his  airline  may 
wait  for  at  least  6  months  after  BO  AC 
and  Air  France  had  operated  it  before 
deciding  to  buy  the  Concorde. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  is  a  little  prema- 
ture with  his  "I  told  you  so."  Yes,  the 
Concorde  has  flown,  but  there  still  is  no 
rush  by  those  who  have  options  to  buy  it 
to  exercise  their  rights.  And  nobody 
seems  very  anxious  to  fly  or  buy  the 
TU-144. 


PELLY  SUPPORTS  AMENDMENT  TO 
INTERNA-nONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT ACT 

I  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.'^.iQn  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
voted  against  House  Resolution  465,  the 
rule  which  made  In  order  consideration 
of  H.R.  8298  to  continue  until  September 
30.  1973,  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1968.  I  voted  no  on  the  rule, 
because  I  oppose  aftiy  extension  of  any 
new  or  existing  agreements  with  Latin 
.American  nations  that  by  unilateral  ac- 


tion claim  200-mile  sovereignty  beyond 
territorial  limits  established  or  recog- 
nized by  international  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury, the  freedom  of  the  open  sea  has 
been  universally  recognized  subject  to 
special  arrangements  made  by  treaties  or 
resulting  from  custom.  • 

In  1951,  in  the  Anglo-Norwegian  fish- 
eries case,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  held  against  extension  of  a 
Coastal  States  sovereignty  beyond  the 
recognized  territorial  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R.  8293  is  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  I  am  hopeful  an 
amendment  can  be  adopted  to  deal  with 
the  Issue.  The  biggest  exporter  of  coffee  to 
the  United  States,  as  I  understand,  Is 
Brazil.  Brazilian  naval  units  swjcording  to 
the  press  have  been  sent  to  enforce  the 
claim  of  a  200-mile  sovereignty  along  its 
4,500-mile  long  coast  which  historically 
has  been  good  shrlmp-flshing  waters  for 
our  fishing  fleet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Brazil  has 
been  encouraged  to  claim  a  200-mile  limit 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  which  has  had  no  plan 
to  resist  similar  claims  of  other  Latin 
American  countries  or  policy  other  than 
to  pay  the  illegal  fines  of  seized  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  and  wait  until  an 
international  convention  In  1973  hope- 
fully will  resolve  the  dispute. 

Actually,  our  policy  has  encouraged 
these  seizures  and  the  State  Department 
has  even  ignored  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tection Act  and  refused  to  reduce  alloca- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  offset 
the  fines  imposed  on  our  fishermen  as 
provided  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress  must  deal  firmly  with  the  con- 
troversy. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  drafting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  and  have  discussed  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  offering  it  at  the 
appropriate  time. 


WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  HANOI? 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  burst 
of  news  in  this  morning's  paper  regard- 
ing our  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  provides  much  food  for  thought. 

Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  a  close  adviser  of 
President  Johnson  during  the  time  when 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  escalated 
and  a  Secretary  of  Defense  during  that 
period,  states  with  conviction  that  our 
prisoners  would  be  returned  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  the  joint  annoimce- 
ment  of  Hanoi  and  Washington  of  a 
December  31  withdrawal  date. 

In  the  same  story  my  colleague  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Robert  Leg- 
gett reports  on  a  meeting  he  held  in 
Paris  with  Nguyen  Van  Tien,  the  No.  2 
man  of  the  Vietcong  delegation,  on  May 
31.  According  to  the  report.  Van  Tien 
said  a  list  of  POW's  would  be  released 
before  the  withdrawal  date  arrived. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  immedi- 
ately prior  to  May  31,  the  Honorable 
William  Dickinson,  who  is  well  known 
as  a  leader  in  focusing  world  public  opin- 


ion on  North  Vietnamese  duplicity  and 
Inhumanity  with  respect  to  prisoners  of 
war,  tried  for  3  full  working  days  to  se- 
cure an  appointment  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  to  Paris.  Our  Em- 
bassy informed  the  Vietcong  delegation 
that  Congressman  Dickinson  carried  a 
petition  signed  by  more  than  125  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  wished  to  discuss 
the  prisoner-of-war  problem.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son sent  a  telegram  and  phoned  repeat- 
edly. On  Saturday,  May  29,  2  days  be- 
fore Mr.  Leggett  was  granted  an  ap- 
pointment, the  U.S.  Embassy  was  told 
that  the  Vietcong  representative  was  "too 
busy"  to  see  Mr.  Dickinson  anytime  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  May  31. 

Still  another  story  by  Chalmers  Rob- 
erts of  the  Washington  Post  quotes  Han- 
oi's chief  negotiator  Xuan  Thuy  as  say- 
ing that  the  question  of  prisoners  "wiU" 
be  settled  if  a  withdrawal  date  is  set  even 
if  the  Thieu  and  Ky  government  is  still 
in  power.  Note  the  use  of  the  positive 
word  "will." 

There  are  several  interesting  points 
about  these  statements.  First,  is  their 
timing.  They  are  made  at  a  time  when 
public  pressure  for  establishing  a  with- 
drawal date  by  legislation  is  at  a  peak 
and  shortly  before  those  measures  will 
be  considered.  Second,  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  all  of  these  seeming  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  Hanoi  are  made 
on  an  imofiDcial  basis  to  persons  actively 
engaged  In  the  movement  to  legislatively 
establish  a  withdrawal  date.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  none  of  these  proposals  are 
offered  to  our  negotiators  in  Paris  and 
none  are  offered  to  persons  who  have 
demonstrated  their  distrust  for  the  words 
of  Hanoi  and  suspicion  of  its  deeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  Hanoi  is  more  interest- 
ed in  talking  to  the  American  people 
than  to  the  American  Government  and 
whether  or  not  she  is  using  well  mean- 
ing Americans  to  promote  by  legislation 
what  should  be  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion. Who  speaks  for  Hanoi? 


NEW  APPROACHES  URGED  BY  ITT 
CHIEF  TO  TIP  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
international  monetary  crisis  which  has 
captured  a  great  deal  of  the  world's  at- 
tention during  the  past  few  weeks  is  due, 
in  large  part,  to  the  U.S.  deficit  In  its  bal- 
ance of  payments.  With  more  money 
flowing  out  of  this  country  than  coming 
in,  the  European  money  market  flnds  it- 
self with  an  overflow  of  UJS.  currency — 
commonly  called  Eurodollars.  Economic 
experts  throughout  the  world  have,  and 
are  continuing  to  give  this  problem  their 
closest  attention.  The  ultimate  answer, 
of  course,  is  to  achieve  a  better  balance 
in  the  flow  of  UJS.  dollars.  There  are  no 
simple  solutions  to  this  end  Involving, 
as  it  does,  world  trade  problems,  national 
and  international  monetary  policies,  and 
national  interests. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention, however,  to  a  practical  step 
toward  a  solution  which  was  suggested 
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by  one  of  the  Nations  leading  business- 
men recently.  Harold  S.  Geneen,  chair- 
man and  president  of  the  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp.,  offered 
some  sage  advice  while  addressing  his 
company's  annual  stockholders'  meeting 
held  May  12,  in  my  home  city,  San  Diego. 
As  head  of  one  of  the  world's  most  active 
multinational  corporations,  Mr.  Geneen 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  view  the  prob- 
lem and  recommend  solutions.  For  exam- 
ple. ITT  operates  in  70  countries,  em- 
ploying 400,000  employees— 210,000  of 
them  overseas.  This  deep  involvement 
with  international  commerce  provides  an 
advantageous  platform  from  which  to 
view  the  current  situation. 

Mr.  Geneen  suggests  a  three-pronged 
attack  designed  to  reverse  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  which  has  ex- 
tended for  most  of  the  past  12  years. 
Pointing  out  that,  if  left  unchecked,  thus 
tide  of  currency  could  lead  to  protective 
tariffs,  further  isolationism,  and  higher 
costs  to  the  consumer,  he  proposed  a  pro- 
gram for  encouraging  investment  of 
overseas  capital  in  securities  of  U.S.  com- 
panies and  the  establishment  of  plants  in 
this  country  by  foreign  manufacturers. 
This,  along  with  a  stimulation  of  the 
American  export  market,  he  said,  would 
help  use  up  the  pool  of  U.S.  surplus  dol- 
lars abroad  and,  at  the  same  time,  build 
more  jobs  in  this  country. 

I  believe  these  suggestions  are  worth 
serious  consideration  and  would,  if 
adopted  and  seriously  pursued  by  the 
Congress  and  the  proper  Government 
agencies,  lead  to  a  correction  of  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  and  a  strength- 
ening of  our  own  economy. 

I  insert  Mr.  Geneen's  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

RKMAiKS    BY    H.    S      GKNEEN    AT    51ST    ANKUAI. 

Meeting  of  ITT  Stockholders 

On  behall  of  your  Officers  and  Board  of 
Directors.  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  to  the 
6l8t  Annual  Meeting  of  ITT  stockholders 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  half- 
century  of  your  company's  existence,  and 
the  start  of  a  new  decade  for  vour  present 
management. 

Our  meeting  here  In  San  Diego  today  re- 
flecu  a  policy  adopted  over  the  past  ten 
years  of  bringing  our  Annual  Meetings  to  as 
many  parts  of  the  country  as  possible.  This 
gives  us  a  chance  to  meet  and  speak  to  our 
shareholders  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  hear  the  thoughts  of  as  many  as  possible 
on  the  affairs  of  your  Company. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  here  today  not 
only  because  California  Is  the  home  of  more 
than  21.000  ITT  stockholders,  but  also  be- 
cause ITT  has  roots  deep  in  many  West 
Coast  communities.  Some  32  of  our  principal 
companies  operate  In  California,  eight  of 
them  represented  right  here  In  San  Diego. 

Currently,  our  annual  sales  In  your  state 
are  running  about  iSOO  million— a  volume 
which  we  would  expect  to  Increase  as  we 
grow  with  California. 

The  Golden  Sute,  as  It  is  called,  has  been 
a  good  home  for  ITT— and  I  think  It  can  be 
said  ITT  has  been  responsive  In  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  of  California.  With  that 
in  mind.  Td  like  to  talk  with  you  for  a  mo- 
ment about  what  your  Company's  perform- 
ance during  the  pa«t  vear  has  meant — not 
only  to  rrr  stockholders— but  also  to  San 
Diego  and  the  people  of  California  and.  In- 
deed, to  people  everywhere  In  the  more  than 
900  'hometowns"  In  the  VS. — like  San 
Diego— that  are  ITT— and  in  fact  what  It  has 
meant  to  the  more  than  1,100  hometowns  ITT 


has   outside   the   US— or  over  2,000   home- 
towns In  all  that  reaUy  are  ITT. 

1970    BEST    YEAB   IN    LT.T.    HISTOST 

Prom  the  Annual  Report,  I'm  sure  you  have 
already  noted  that  1970  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  in  our  Company's  flfty-year  his- 
tory. To  mention  Just  a  few  highlights  that 
we  recorded  In  1970 : 

Consolidated  sales  and  revenues  of  $6  4 
blUlon — up  12%; 

Consolidated  net  Income  of  $353  million— 
up  21  "o;  and 

Earnings  per  common  share  of  $3.17 — ud 
20"^.  *^ 

To  sum  it  up.  at  the  end  of  1970  we  have 
completed  46  consecutive  quarters  In  which 
every  quarter  was  better  than  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  year  l>efore — better  In  sales, 
better  Ui  net  Income,  and  better  In  earnings 
per  share.  It  was  also  the  7th  consecutive 
year  in  which  we  showed  an  Increase  of  the 
dividend  on  our  common  stock. 

After  an  economic  year  like  1970  proved 
to  be.  we  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  make  a 
statement  like  that. 

But   this   was   not    all   "fortune" — 

This  performance  was  accomplished  de- 
spite a  general  slow-down  in  business  and 
a  falling-off  of  pronts  in  the  U.S.  economy 
that  adversely  affected  many  other  com- 
panies. Because  of  your  Company's  counter- 
trend  in  such  a  year  of  test,  i  felt  fully 
Justified  m  pointing  out  In  the  Annual  Re- 
port that  1970  was  a  year  "in  which  our 
long-developing  management  In  depth  had 
an  opportunity  to  display  its  capabilities  and 
controls  under  adverse  conditions  ...  In 
addition,  our  policy  of  diversified  activitle.s 
carried  on  in  various  important  economies 
around  the  world  helped  make  us  resistant  to 
the  cyclical  pressures  of  any  given  area." 

I  think  the  results  of  1970  speak  well 
for  the  long  Intensive  management  dedica- 
tion to  performance  for  these  past  11  years, 
and  also  for  the  long  term  policy  of  diver- 
sification followed  since  1959,  and  also  for 
the  future  It  now  represents  for  TTT. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  Report,  this  per- 
formance has  resulted  In  ITT  continuing  to 
be  held  in  high  regard  by  financial  analysts 
and  the  Institutional  Investors.  Banks  and 
other  fiduciaries,  as  a  group,  continue  to  be 
the  largest  holders  of  ITT  common  stock- 
holding now  more  than  45-;  .  And  the  na- 
tlons  two  major  stock  and  bond  rating 
agencies  recently  Improved  the  rating  on 
our  bonds  to  an  "A  rating"  during   1970. 

In  other  words.  1970  can  be  considered  an 
outstanding  year  in  comparison  to  the  gen- 
eral economic  problems,  and  the  acceptance 
of  our  performance  in  1970  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  strong  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  financial  community  based  on  our  con- 
tinuing   performance. 

COMMUNITT    RESPONSIBnjTIES    NOTED 

I  am  also  gratified  that  we  continue  to 
receive  strong  support  from  other  kinds  of 
communities  besides  the  so-called  "finan- 
cial community"— that  is.  the  "real  life  com- 
munlUes"  where  we  live — the  towns  and 
cities  In  which  our  various  companies  of 
ITT  are  located  worldwide  and  whose  peo- 
ple benefited  In  1970  from  our  continued 
success  and  stable  employment  no  less  than 
our  stockholders  and  the  investment  com- 
munity. 

^These  "hometown"  communities  of  our 
rrr  companies,  incidentally,  range  In  size 
in  the  United  States  from  big  clUes  like 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Loe  Angeles  to 
smaller  ones  like  San  Fernando,  California 
with  Its  population  of  16,000.  and  Berkeley 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  with  a  population 
of  1.138.  And.  of  course,  even  here  today  in 
San  Diego  which  Is  home  to  several  of  our 
operations.  Since  we  are  In  San  Diego  today 
and  since  there  has  been  some  discussion  In 
the  press  In  the  past  year  of  the  effects  of 
a  large  company  like  TTV  on  a  local  com- 
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munlty,   I   would   like   to   comment   on  this 
point  for  a  moment. 

When  a  large  multinational  company 
such  as  rrr  enters  Into  a  community,  it 
brings  with  It  all  the  sklUs  and  awareness 
of  competitive  standards  worldwide  that  one 
needs  to  insure  future  growth  and  success 
In  this  Increasingly  competitive  world.  Now. 
this  represents  a  broad  addition  to  a  local 
community's  strength,  stability,  and  even 
access  to  new  worldwide  opportunlUes  for 
its  producu.  And  this  is  true  for  everyone 
of  the  2,000  hometowns  ITT  has.  It  U  not 
always  realized  that  a  good  community  in 
turn  helps  the  company — and  we  are  very 
appreciative  of  this— for  a  good  company 
needs  "good  roots"  Just  as  a  good  com- 
munity does — and  this  is  worldwide. 

In  contrast,  there  have  been  many  ex- 
amples of  communities  whose  strength  and 
future  were  weakened  when  business  moved 
on  because  the  local  ownership  sometimes 
failed  to  realize  what  was  needed  to  remain 
competitive  In  this  world.  I  grew  up  in  New 
England  and  I  have  a  vivid  memory  of  some 
whole  communities  that  are  still  retartled 
from  the  passing  on  of  their  Industry, 

And  so  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
nature  and  for  the  strength  that  a  large 
diversified  company  brings  to  a  community 
and  we  in  turn  are  glad,  for  example  to  be 
here  today  in  San  Diego— for  it  is  here  and 
In  our  more  than  2.000  other  "hometowns' 
that  we  really  make  our  contribution. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  our  Company 
responsibUity  does  extend  beyond  this  We 
have  a  sense  of  the  needed  contribution  to 
the  national  interest.  But  both  our  "home 
town"  and  "national"  contributions  are  alike 
in  one  respect.  They  both  must  be  based 
upon  the  one  real  economic  test  of  business 
If  they  are  to  be  stable.  That  is,  the  business 
wherever  It  is.  must  employ  the  resources  of 
capital  and  manpower  at  Its  disposal  in  the 
most  up-to-date,  effective  and  efficient  way 
possible.  In  this  manner  It  wUl  contribute  to 
local  stability  of  employment  and  growth, 
and  also  to  the  necessary  future  strength  of 
the  entire  country  In  the  world  competitive 
period  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 

For  example,  this  past  weekend  has  seen 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  long  unbalanced 
International  currency  flows — due  to  the 
long  continued  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments drain  which  has  now  extended  for  the 
U.S.  for  most  of  twelve  years. 

In  one  sense  the  floating  unofficial  revalua- 
tions upward  of  foreign  currencies  versus 
the  ua.  dollar  announced  on  the  weekend 
will  make  our  exports  In  dollars  more  com- 
petitive— and  presumably  help  this  same  fu- 
ture balance  of  payments.  This  could  be  true 
if  It  were  not  for  the  continued  Increased 
wage  settlements  at  10%-16%  which  add 
costs  to  our  U.S.  manufacturers  that  are  not 
matched  abroad.  And  If  we  do  not  solve  this 
problem  promptly  In  this  are* — other  solu- 
tions must  be  sought. 

ON  orrriNG  oob  dolxars  back 

There  Is  one  solution  that  we  can  point  to. 
Since  there  Is  a  large  excess — and  still  grow- 
ing— of  U.S.  dollars  abroad  from  this  con- 
tinuing balance  of  payments  deficit — why 
not  encourage  the  foreign  holders  of  these 
dollars  to  use  them  In  the  U.S.? 

For  example — why  not  buy  our  goods — 
which  incidentally  makes  Jobs. 

Or  for  example — invest  in  our  companies, 
which  puts  this  capital  to  work — and  makes 
Jobs. 

Or  finally— why  not  make  direct  invest- 
ments that  are  more  permanent  than  either 
of  those  other  alternatives — direct  invest- 
ments in  businesses  in  the  TJB.  and  run  them 
with  U.S.  management  and  employees.  This 
will  keep  Jobs  here — and  eventually  build 
more  of  them. 

This  would  be  a  great  step  towards  recon- 
ciling these  conflicting  tides  of  currencies— 
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which,  If  unchecked,  can  only  lead  to  protec- 
tive tariffs— further  Isolations — and  inevi- 
tably higher  and  higher  costs  In  our  econ- 
omy— for  all  consumers — and  less  world  com- 
petitive ability  for  U.S.  Industry— and  more 
weekends  like  the  last  one. 

Is  this  suggestion  practical?  Let  me  point 
out  that  your  company — ITT— is  the  fore- 
most world  example  of  the  constructive  abil- 
ity of  a  multi-national  company  properly 
guided  to  do  exactly  that. 

We  operate  and  manufacture  In  70  coun- 
tries worldwide — and  we  do  our  own  best  In 
the  countries  where  we  operate — and  we  mar- 
ket to  the  Individual  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  consumers  Ua  each  of  thoee  countries. 
And  jobs?  Let  me  tell  you  about  Jobs.  We 
create  Jobs — everyone  of  the  ITT  companies 
in  their  foreign  "hometowns"  haa  grown  in 
competitiveness  and  employment. 

Have  we  taken  any  Jobs  away?  Let  me 
answer  directly— of  the  210,000  Jobs  we  have 
overseas,  only  264  are  filled  by  Americans. 
No,  we  have  created  Jobs — not  taken  them 
away. 

And  I  am  suggesting  that  the  Investment 
in  the  U.S.  dollars  held  overseas  can  have 
the  same  benefits  as  ITT  has  created. 

And  solve  presently  Insoluble  problems — 
and  ease  these  growing  world  tensions. 

ITT  with  396,000  employees  is  a  working 
model  that  proves  that  It  can  be  done. 

I  feel  further  that  the  Company's  contin- 
uing record,  now  for  U  years,  shows  that  we 
are  meeting  these  obligations  to  our  2,000 
hometowns  and  to  society  through  our  eco- 
nomic performance. 

But  now  let  me  turn  to  a  further  thought. 
Your  company  and  all  companies  are  con- 
stantly besieged  today  for  other  things  that 
people  suggest  we  should  do.  The  world  Is 
changing — and  as  a  company  we  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  real  needs  of  that  change. 
But  let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  what 
we  should  not  do  if  we  are  to  properly  carry 
on  these  real  responsibilities  to  our  "home- 
toicns,-  as  well  as  to  our  stockholders  and  to 
the  nation's  future. 

Meeting  the  challenge  of  change  Is— and 
has  always  been — one  of  the  principal  testa 
of  business.  And  this  is  not  Just  change  In 
business  and  Industrial  technology,  but  also 
the  social  change  and  the  changes  In  the 
environment  In  which  business  must  operate. 
Two  years  ago  In  our  Annual  Report,  we 
said:  "1970  begins  not  only  a  new  decade  but 
a  new  era.  Suddenly,  new  problems  and  Ideas 
are  matters  of  public  concern :  Environment- 
al Pollution.  Ecology.  Social  Ambience.  Pub- 
lic Acoountebility.  Involvement." 

While  the  emphasis  on  these  matters  Is 
new.  business  has  always  had  this  responsi- 
bility. ITT  has  always  actively  responded  to 
these  social  and  environmental  problems. 
Our  record  In  this  respect  Is  in  part  detaUed 
In  the  Annual  Report  for  1970  and  In  prior 
vears.  I  will  not  review  It  now.  But  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  restate  our  Company's  pledge  to 
do  more  of  what  Is  necessary — and  what  Is 
possible — and  what  is  reasonable — ^wlth  equal 
vigor  In  the  futtire. 

But  I  do  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
business— tncZiidlngr  ITT— haa  first  to  meet 
Us  primary  responsibility  both  to  society 
and  to  the  solution  of  otir  employment  and 
social  problems,  by  performing  well  its  first 
basic  purpose,  which  Is  the  efficient  use  of 
our  host  nation's  resources. 

If  we  do  this,  we  have  then  provided  the 
basis  for  steady  employment  in  a  growing 
world  competitive  environment — and  in  turn 
for  family  development,  for  education,  for  in- 
creased  leisure  and  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  transition  of  our  society  under  otir 
laws  unbeselged  by  Insoluble  economic  prob- 
lems. Prom  this  flow  of  products  comee  em- 
ployment— employment  through  world  ex- 
ports, and  Importantly  these  taxes  which 
are  sent  to  the  governments  which  In  turn 
have    the    responsibUity    to    allocate    these 
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funds   to  cope  with   many  of  these   social 
problems. 

TAX-PAYINO    ON    THE    GRAND    SCALE 

Last  year,  for  example.  ITT  paid  some  $195 
million  in  Income  taxes,  both  here  and 
abroad.  But  that  is  only  the  tip  of  the  tax 
iceberg.  If  you  add  all  the  other  taxes  we 
paid  last  year,  your  corporation  alone  con- 
tributed more  than  Lalf  a  billion  dollars  to 
govemmenU  around  the  world— national, 
federal,  state  and  local — to  support  the  re- 
quirements of  our  world's  evolving  adminis- 
trative and  social  needs. 

This  fiow  Is  highly  essential  to  their  con- 
tinuance. 

This  too  Is  our  contribution  as  a  business 
to  society— and  again  In  a  sense  this  is  our 
primary  assignment  under  our  social  sys- 
tem— and  it  too  must  spring  from  our  eco- 
nomic performance  as  a  Company. 

And  there  U  the  over  two  billion  dollars 
we  paid  in  wages  to  our  employees  world- 
wide— and  the  purchases  they  made— and 
the  taxes  they  paid- and  the  continuance  of 
that  employment — that  too  Is  our  assign- 
ment— and  It  too  must  rest  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis on  the  competitive  day  to  day  economic 
performance  o/  this  company. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  relentless  economics 
We  cannot  argue  with  this  fact,  nor  with  the 
fact  that  If  our  products  are  not  efficient,  and 
well  valued,  even  you  wlU  buy  from  other 
companies— and  In  fact,  even  from  other 
countries. 

I  note  a  number  of  motorcycles  on  the 
highways  here  In  California— I  wonder  If  you 
realize  that  93%  of  the  motorcycles  sold  In 
the  U.S.  today  now  come  from  abroad?  This 
Is  relentless  economics  in  practice. 

So  you  as  an  Individual  and  consumer 
apparently  operate  by  the  laws  of  economics 
too— Just  as  we  must.  And  so  does  the  rest 
of  the  world— as  we  saw  this  weekend  And 
so  must  our  government. 

If.  for  example,  these  taxes  must  support 
the  3  million  employees  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  U.S.,  they  too  must  earn 
their  share  of  these  economics  and  be  aware 
of  the  value  they  seek  and  the  "coets"  that 
they  add  to  our  costs. 

The  fact  that  we  in  business  are  among 
the  few  that  ever  get  "measured"  and  be- 
cause of  this  are  often  pressed  to  raise  the 
issues  of  uneconomic  "trade-offs"  does  not 
change  the  relentless  lessons  of  economics 

and  the  toll  of  unemployment  if  we  fail 

so  this  too  is  our  obligation— to  be  sure  that 
we  remain  economically  sound  and  to  point 
out  proposed  unsound  economics — even  when 
it's  conflicting. 

No  society  can  remain  economically  effi- 
cient and  pay  tioice  for  one  objective.  Since 
more  than  60 7o  of  every  business  profit  dol- 
lar Is  turned  over  to  Governments  for  many 
of  these  purposes  of  change,  we  can  help 
supplement  these  effects  with  purposeful 
planning,  but  we  cannot  expect  business  to 
pay  once  through  the  Government  and  again 
from  Its  own  remaining  resources  to  accom- 
plish the  one  task.  That  Is  not  only  uneco- 
nomic— It  Is  wasteful. 

WHO  PAYS  FOB  POlionON? 

ITT  Is  committed,  for  example,  over  the 
next  10  years  to  spend  over  $100  mUllon  on 
the  problem  of  pollution  in  the  U.S.  alone. 
We  welcome  such  action  where  it  Is  practical 
in  relauon  to  world  competitive  costs — and 
where  the  requirements  are  In  practical  rela- 
tion to  the  objective  achieved. 

But  we  also  realize  that  sooner  or  later,  the 
consumer  himself  must  face  and  pay  for 
these  increasing  costs,  and  they  will  come 
from  an  Increasing  myriad  of  sources.  We  feel 
that  In  Insisting  on  practical  soluUons,  wo 
are  safegtiardlng  the  consumers'  Interests  as 
wrtl  as  those  of  our  employees  and  all  those 
who  d^end  upon  our  company. 

When  Henry  Pord  perfected  mass  produc- 
tion  of  the   automobile,   no  one  was  con- 


cerned then  about  exhaust  fumes.  No  one 
could  have  seen  that  in  lt>70  we  woiUd  have 
90  million  automobiles  in  the  country.  The 
need  for  the  automobiles  has  created  a  se- 
rious problem  which  must  be  scdved.  But  this 
does  not  make  Henry  Ford  a  ciUprtt  In  his- 
tory for  having  invented  the  automobUe— 
we  are  grateful  for  the  progress  it  made  pos- 
sible. Times  change — but  sometimes  the  em- 
phasis gets  misplaced. 

But.  I  would  hope  that  in  playing  our  re- 
spective roles  in  this  era  of  change  there  will 
be  some  trust  and  good  faith — between  busi- 
ness and  Its  partners  in  Government.  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  realUies  that  the  nation's 
resources  are  not  unlimited — and  our  abUity 
to  compete  economicaUy  is  a  shared  resvon- 
sibility. 

As  an  example  your  Company,  which  began 
as  two  small  Caribbean  Telephone  Companies 
50  years  ago,  has  become  today  one  of  our 
country's  greatest  assets  on  the  international 
scene.  I  believe  this  year  we  are  now  8th  in 
the  Fortune  500.  Our  ablUty  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  overseas  markets  is  a  great  tio- 
tiomM  resource. 

During  these  recent  years,  the  United 
States  has  seen  the  emergence  of  powerful 
competitors  both  in  Europe  and  Japan.  We 
now  are  seeing  an  increased  tendency  to  build 
tariff  walls  around  various  markets — and  to 
revalue  the  dollar  downward. 

As  a  broadly  based,  diversified  Interna- 
tional company,  ITT  has  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges— and  go  where  we  need  to  go  to  com- 
pete in  these  markets. 

The  decade  of  the  708  ahead  Is  going  to 
require  the  best  business  abilities  that  we 
have  to  offer  If  we  are  to  maintein  any 
leadership.  But  leadership  wUl  be  increas- 
ingly contested  by  other  naUona.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  dlfflctUt  enough  contest  on  our 
hands  without  being  penalized  by  the  ref- 
eree. 

I  have  said  we  believe  that  a  strong  con- 
tinuing defense  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem—backed by  positive  performance— Is  the 
best  contribution  we  can  make  to  the 
weU  being  of  the  people  in  all  those  com- 
munities— in  some  70  countries — where  we 
are  In  our  "hometowns"  and  where  we  have 
been  made  welcome. 

In  support  of  that  commitment,  let  me 
close  by  pointing  out  that,  Just  as  last  year 
was  the  best  in  your  Company's  history,  so 
too  was  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  which  I 
would  now  like  to  report  briefly  on. 

In  terms  of  worldwide  sales  and  earnings. 
It  was  the  best  of  any  comparable  quarter 
In  our  history.  ThU  takes  us  now  through 
the  47th  consecutive  quarter  in  which  our 
sales,  net  Income,  and  earnings  per  share  were 
Increased  over  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Total  sales  and  revenues  of  ITT  and  Its 
worldwide  subsidiaries  for  the  first  quarter 
rose  to  $1.64  billion — an  increase  of  13%  over 
the  first  three  months  of  last  year.  Consoli- 
dated net  Income  of  $74J  mllUon  was  up 
12</<-.  and  earnings  per  common  share  of  66* 
were  also  up  12%. 

There  has  been  some  definite  improvement 
In  the  United  States  economy  during  the 
past  three  months.  The  Enropean  economy 
continues  strong,  althou^  indicating  some 
possible  slackening  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year. 

So  In  view  of  what  was  accomplished  in 
face  of  adverse  economic  conditions  in  1970 
we  would  predict  that  our  sales  and  earn- 
ings will  follow  our  usual  growth  trends  for 
the  balance  of  1971. 

In  concluding  these  remains,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  being 
with  us  today.  Your  presence  as  stockhold- 
ers Is  an  indication  of  your  confidence  in 
the  Company — and  I  can  assure  you  we  in- 
tend to  make  every  effort  to  make  this  an 
equally  good  year  ahead. 

Thank  you. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  NEW  ERA  OF  PING- 
PONG  DIPLOMACY  WITH  COMMU- 
NIST CHINA^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PcciNSKi).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggonnsr)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

I  Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  J 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  requested  time  this  afternoon  to 
discuss,  along  with  a  niomber  of  my  col- 
leagues, my  alarm  and  theirs  over  the 
mounting  crescendo  of  publicity  which 
has  been  given  the  so-called  new  era  of 
ping-pong  diplomacy  with  Conununlst 
China. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
President  Nixon  repeatedly  assured 
Americans  that  there  would  be  change 
in  our  policy  of  opposing  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  has  been  the  bedrock  of  our 
Asian  policy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Trial  balloons  are  being  flown  all  over 
Washington  to  the  effect  that  a  new  day 
is  dawning  and,  all  suddenly  because  of 
a  ping-pong  game,  this  Nation  is  going 
to  give  in  to  the  Communists  on  this  vital 
point  and  abstain  from  opposing  its  ad- 
mission into  the  U.N. 

The  left-wing  of  world  politics  is  ec- 
static, of  course.  The  so-called  China  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States  are  beside 
themselves  with  joy.  It  is  time,  I  say, 
that  we  look  before  we  leap  into  bed  with 
the  Reds. 

I  am  one  of  those  people,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  still  believes  that  a  Communist  is 
a  Communist  and.  for  this  reason,  I  do 
not  swallow  for  one  second  the  current 
propaganda  that  all  is  sweetness  and  light 
in  Peking  and  that  we  should  jump  with 
Joy  over  the  possibility  of  having  them  in 
the  U.N. 

The  admission  question  has  been  very 
much  with  us  for  two  decades:  even 
longer  if  we  are  to  consider  the  years  of 
planning  that  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  U.N.  In  all  these  years,  no  one  has 
more  clearly  stated  the  case  against  the 
admission  of  Communisi  China  than  the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson  when  he  was  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.: 

Let  those  members  who  advocate  Pelplng's 
admission  seek  to  exert  upon  Its  rulers  what- 
ever benign  Influence  they  can  in  the  hope 
of  persuading  them  to  accept  the  standards 
of  the  community  of  nations.  Let  those  rul- 
ers respond  to  these  appeals;  let  them  give 
up  trying  to  Impose  their  demands  on  this 
Organization;  let  them  cease  their  aggres- 
sion, direct  and  Indirect,  and  their  threats  of 
aggression;  let  them  show  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others;  let  them  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  Independence  and  diversity  of  cul- 
ture and  Institutions  among  their  neighbors. 

When  Communist  China  has  done 
these  things  which  are  required  of  other 
nations,  then  and  only  then,  would  it  be 
appropriate  to  discuss  their  admission. 

With  dogged  persistence,  the  left  con- 
tinues to  work  for  the  admission  of  the 
Communists,  subscribing,  apparently,  to 
the  dogma  of  China  "expert,"  John  K. 
Fairbank.  who  once  said  tliat  he  would 
favor  the  admission  of  the  Communists, 
"even  if  they  said  they  would  dynamite 
the  place." 


On  May  1  of  this  year,  Chinese  Com- 
munists chanted  at  least  six  new  slogans 
in  the  streets  of  Peking  during  their 
May  Day  celebration.  The  first  to  catch 
my  attention  was  this  one: 

Peoples  of  the  world,  unite  to  crush  Amer- 
ican aggressors  and  their  running  dogs  I 

This,  mind  you,  just  2  weeks  after  the 
celebrated  ping-pong  game.  There  are  a 
number  of  others  that  were  featured  that 
day  which  should  be  reswl  and  imder- 
stood  by  those  who  insist  that  there  is  a 
genuine  thaw  in  the  manic  behavior  of 
the  Chinese  Communists.  These  are  good 
examples : 

Suppwrt  the  American  people  against  the 
American  government's  aggressive  policy. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  the  liberal  left 
has  obligingly  done  in  recent  weeks: 

Support  the  Indochlnese  people  against 
American  aggression. 

My  comment  is  the  same : 

Resolutely  oppose  American  Imperialistic 
support  for  Israeli  aggression  against  the 
Arab  countries. 

I  have  noticed,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  per- 
haps others  have,  that  this  theme  is  being 
sounded  in  the  American  press  and 
along  the  university  lectm-e  circuit  for 
the  first  time. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  fear  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  selling  the  valiant  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan  dowTi  the 
river.  They  have  been  the  one,  true,  un- 
swerving ally  we  have  had  in  all  of  Asia 
and  they  deserve  better  than  this.  Others 
are  beginning  to  speak  out  on  this  ping- 
pong  diplomacy.  These  are  a  few: 

vice  President  Agnew:  "Thus  when  his 
opinion  was  sought  by  Nixon  in  the  National 
Security  Council  the  other  day  about  play- 
ing diplomatic  ping-pong  with  Communist 
China,  he  said  he  was  against  It.  He  thought 
It  would  be  a  cheap  propaganda  victory  for 
Peking  and  said  so.  .  .  .  He  thinks  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  a  menace  and  he's  not 
about  to  change  this  opinion  for  a  couple 
of  ping-pong  games  and  a  few  tentative 
smiles."  James  Reston.  Evening  Star,  April 
21,    1971. 

Harry  Reasoner:  "I  think  Agnew  has  the 
germ  of  an  Idea  In  worrying  about  our  new 
China  policy.  He's  wrong  If  what  he  Is  ob- 
jecting to  Is  the  visit  of  the  athletes  and  the 
reporting  that  Indicates  China  Is  not  a  liv- 
ing hell.  But  if  he  means  that  It  Is  unwise 
after  20  years  of  simplistic  detestation  of 
everything  Chinese,  to  switch  abrviptly  and 
uncritically  to  an  equally  simplistic  lyricism 
about  everything  Chinese,  he's  right,  for  a 
change." 

Rep.  John  Schmitz:  "From  the  noises 
emanating  from  the  mass  media  one  would 
think  the  Chinese  Communists  had  released 
the  American  servicemen  whom  they  hold, 
or  perhaps  granted  some  type  of  limited 
freedom  to  the  subjects  over  whom  they  hold 
sway,  or  perhaps  even  stopped  developing 
the  Intercontinental  missiles  which  pose 
such  a  grave  threat  to  population  centers 
In  the  United  States  by    1975." 

Chicago  Dally  News:  "This  small  begin- 
ning does  not  and  should  not  signal  a  grand 
rush  to  climb  In  bed  with  the  rulers  of  the 
People's  Republic.  Nor  does  It  mean  that  the 
United  States  should  do  an  about-face  In 
the  United  Nations  and  abemdon  Nationalist 
China  whUe  welcoming  the  People's  Repub- 
lic. The  Issues  that  divide  the  United  States 
and  Red  China  still  far  outweigh  any  that 
would  tend  to  bring  them  together." 

Richmond  News-Leader:  "Red  China's  new 
attitude  may  be  part  of  a  plot  to  extinguish 


Taiwan.  Chairman  Mao  may  have  concluded 
that  If  be  adopts  a  friendly  stance  toward 
the  United  States,  those  American  leaders 
who  are  urging  Red  ChUm's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  will  be  encouraged  to  per- 
sist. Perhaps  he  Is  convinced,  too,  that  the 
American  people,  fatigued  by  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, are  so  eager  for  peace  that  they  would 
willingly  trade  Taiwan's  freedom  for 
Peking's    friendship." 

Australian  Prime  Minister  William  Mc- 
Mahon:  Reaffirmed  April  15  that  recognition 
of  Taiwan  would  continue  to  b«  the  main 
feature  of  Australia's  China  policy.  He  said 
Nationalist  China  must  remain  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations — and  warned  others  who 
sympathize  with  Taiwan  to  rally  support 
before  the  U.N.  session  next  September. 

John  Chancellor:  "Whether  or  not  that  is 
true,  Agnew  has  raised  some  worthwhile 
questions.  The  Chinese  are,  In  fact,  still  the 
main  supplier  of  food  and  small  arms  to  the 
North    Vietnamese. 

"It  is  an  Illustration  of  the  crazy  world  In 
which  we  live,  that  Mr.  Nixon  can  keep 
troops  on  patrol  In  Vietnam,  where  they  are 
shot  at  with  Chinese  guns  and  ammunition. 
ai;d  at  the  same  time  talk  about  the  normal- 
ization of  relations  with  the  people  who  make 
and  supply  the  weapons  and  the  bullets. 

New  York  Dally  News:  "All  this  daes  not 
mean  that  Mao  Tse-tung  has  changed  his 
spots.  He  and  his  regime  still  are  branded  as 
aggressors  by  the  United  Nations.  Commu- 
nists the  world  over  still  are  bent  on  ruining 
the  United  States  sooner  or  later." 

San  Diego  Union:  "Nor  can  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people  afford  to 
forget  that  the  emissaries  Red  China  Is  send- 
ing to  world  capitals — and  would  send  to  the 
United  Nations — are  not  plng-pwng  players. 
They  are  representatives  of  a  regime  that 
bases  Its  claim  of  sovereignty  on  terrrolsm, 
violence  and  oppression,  a  regime  that  has 
declared  Itself  opposed  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Newark  News:  "But  the  ultimate  test  of 
whether  Peking  desires  decent  relations  with 
the  United  States  would  be  If  it  were  to  close 
down  Its  Maolst-lnsplred  schools  for  Insur- 
rectionists, terrorists,  and  political  sabo- 
teurs." 

Lt.  Qen.  V.  H.  Krulak.  USMC,  ret:  "Dialog 
with  China?  There  Is  no  argument  there. 
Certainly,  we  must  have  it  and.  If  It  were  def- 
initely In  our  selQsh  national  Interest  to  do 
so  we  would  be  Justified  In  dealing  with  the 
cut-throata  this  very  day. 

"But  it  Is  not  In  our  selfish  national  In- 
terest. There  Is  no  pressure  whatever  on  us  to 
dignify  them  or  help  perpetuate  them.  There 
is  no  pressure  whatever  on  us  to  demoralize 
the  opposition  to  Mao  Inside  China." 

Chalmers  M.  Roberts:  "Senate  OOP  lead- 
er Hugh  Scott  (Pa.)  was  more  cautious.  He 
called  the  change  one  smaU  step  for  Kng- 
Pong,  but  not  yet  a  giant  step  for  Interna- 
tional relations." 

William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.:  "The  communist 
government  of  China  stands  condemned  by 
the  United  Nations  for  having  waged  an  ag- 
gressive war  in  Korea.  All  right,  that  was  20 
years  ago.  Since  then,  China's  principal  wars 
have  been  against  her  own  people,  and  esti- 
mates vary  widely,  but  I  have  not  seen  one 
that  put  as  less  than  10  million  people 
slaughtered  in  the  course  of  giving  flesh  to 
the  thoughts  of  Chairman  Mao." 

Ralph  de  Toledano:  "To  recognize  Red 
China  Is  to  allow  a  new  cancer  to  grow  on 
the  body  of  America,  to  give  strength  and  sus- 
tenance to  the  flre-bombers  and  cop-killers. 
To  admit  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations 
is  to  proclaim  that  its  charter,  already  tat- 
tered. Is  less  than  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  re- 
wards belligerence  and  mUltair  aggression 
and  it  punishes  a  member.  Nationalist  China, 
whose  only  crime  Is  that  she  has  abided  by 
the  international  laws  prescribed  by  the 
U.N." 

Crosby  S.  Noyes  "The  essence  of  that  re- 
sponsibility, as  It  has  been  seen  by  a  succes- 
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sicn  of  American  governments  since  1949,  has 
been  to  contain  the  expansion  of  mUltant 
coimmunism  throughout  Asia. 

"The  threat  was  no  pipe-dream  of  over- 
stimulated  American  cold  warriors.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Pakistan,  every  country 
on  China's  borders  has  felt  the  pressure  of 
Chinese  expansionism  and  so  have  many 
others  which  are  not  Immediate  neighbors. 
Except  for  the  intervention  of  American 
power,  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  map  of 
Asia  would  look  very  different  today  than  It 
does." 

Richard  Wilson:  ".  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  of  what  Peking  propagandists  have  in 
mind. 

"It  Is  a  simple  pitch  over  the  heads  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  exploit  'mounting 
sentiment'  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  "for  correct  assessment  of  China'  as  we 
face  defeat  In  Asia. 

"Peking  could  quite  conceivably  get  by 
smiles  and  friendly  gestures  from  a  gullible 
"American  people'  what  it  has  not  been  able 
to  get  from  four  succeeding  presidential  ad- 
ministrations— a  rapid  and  complete  exit 
from  a  strong  sphere  of  Influence  In  Eastern 
Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific.  If  Peking  could 
convince  the  American  public  of  Its  good  in- 
tentions m  the  let-down  from  the  Vietnam 
War.  no  American  government  might  find  It 
politically  possible  to  sustain  the  strong 
Asian  policy  of  the  past  anywhere  in  the 
Western  Pacific." 

Human  Events:  "As  one  observer  put  It: 
"The  Administration  is  making  a  big  mistake. 
It  would  be  one  thing  to  warm  up  relations 
with  Red  China  If  we  were  dealing  from 
strength  In  Southeast  Asia.  But  we're  not. 
The  United  States  Is  withdrawing  from  South 
Viet  Nam — and  the  President  is  under  huge 
pressure  to  pull  out  more  rapidly.  Even  im- 
portant leaders  in  his  own  party  are  pushing 
him  this  way. 

"  "We  are  also  drastically  reducing  our  pres- 
ence in  South  Korea.  At  the  very  time  we  are 
leaving  and  our  success  in  South  Viet  Nam 
remains  so  uncertain,  we  are  playing  up  to 
Peking.  In  Asian  eyes,  this  must  look  like 
softness  on  our  part. 

"  "The  result  can  only  enhance  Red  China's 
prestige  and  power.  It  will  Increase  the  vul- 
nerability of  those  states  near  Red  China 
and  cause  great  uncertednty  among  our  allies 
about  America's  future  role  In  Southeast 
Asia.'  " 

Smith  Hempstone:  "It  is  a  pity  no  editor 
thought  to  ask  Mr.  Nixon  if  he  would  make 
the  progress  of  the  thaw  between  Peking  and 
Washington  conditional  on  the  Immediate 
release  of  Communist  China's  American  pris- 
oners, two  of  whom  have  been  rotting  in 
Mao's  lalls  for  nearly  nineteen  years.  For  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
care  about  the  fate  of  these  men,  who  are  In 
prison  because  of  their  service  to  this  cotm- 
try,  nobody  else  will." 

Senator  Peter  Domlnlck:  "I  think  we  ought 
to  keep  In  mind,  as  far  as  Red  China  Is  con- 
cerned, that  they  have  not  only  been  recently 
sporadically,  but  in  the  past  almost  daily, 
attacking  Taiwan;  that  they  have  overrun 
Tibet:  that  they  did  Invade  India;  and  that 
they  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  supplying  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  who  In  turn  have  In- 
vaded three  other  countries  In  eastern  Asia. 

"And  the  result  of  that,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, is  that  until  they  stop  trying  to  move 
their  boundaries  out  all  the  time  that  we 
cueht  to  say.  look  fellows,  we  don't  think  that 
you  be! me  because  you're  not  abiding  by  the 
Charter  of  the  U.N." 

Tenzl  ng  Gyatso.  the  14th  Dalai  Lama  of 
Tibet,  who  lives  In  exile  In  India,  on  Feb,  10. 
1971.  in  the  NY.  Times:  "The  Chinese  have 
launched  a  veritable  reign  of  terror.  Tibetans 
of  all  classes  are  beaten,  humiliated,  tortured 
or  killed  on  such  flimsy,  trumped-up  charges 
as:  harboring  subversive  designs  against  the 
regime,  possessing  religious  objects  or  col- 
laborating and  helping  'reactionary  ele- 
ments'." 


I  received  recently  from  former  Con- 
gressman Walter  H.  Judd,  chairman  of 

the  Committee  of  1  MUlion  Against 
the  Admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  UN.,  a  dissertation  which  answers 
the  seven  most  obvious  questions  that 
come  up  during  any  discussion  of  the 
admission  question  and  I  would  like  to 
review  these  with  you: 

1.  The  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  is  "Inevitable".  The  U.S. 
should  change  its  policy  of  opposition  to 
avoid  a  humiliating  diplomatic  defeat  this 
fall. 

Such  predictions  have  oeen  made  before. 

In  1953,  after  the  Panmunjon  agreement. 
it  was  declared  "Inevitable"  that  Peking 
wotild  be  admitted  into  the  U.N.  the  follow- 
ing year.  But  when  North  Korea  and  Red 
China  refused  to  release  American  POW's 
taken  in  the  Korean  War,  as  promised  in  the 
Panmunjom  agreements,  the  UJf.  members 
voted  43-11  against  admission,  with  11  ab- 
stentions. 

In  1958,  the  "Inevitability"  argument  was 
again  advanced  and  appeared  to  be  having 
some  effect  on  the  U.N.  But  Mao's  behavior 
in  the  ludicrous  Great  Leap  Forward,  and  the 
invasion  of  Tibet  was  too  much,  and  the 
vote  in  1959  was  44-28  against  admission, 
With  9  abstentioiis. 

Then,  for  two  years,  a  well-planned  propa- 
ganda campaign  on  behalf  of  admission  was 
built  up  to  a  climax  In  1965,  resulting  in  a 
47-47  tie.  with  20  abstentions.  Just  as  now 
there  was  a  chorus  of  agitation  that  admis- 
sion was  "Inevitable"  in  1966.  But  Mao 
started  the  "Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revo- 
lution", and  its  excesses  demonstrated  all 
too  vividly  why  Peking  is  not  qualified  for 
membership.  In  the  faU  of  1966.  the  General 
Assembly  once  again  voted  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Peking  57-46.  with  17  abstentiot^. 

Until  the  Mao  regime  changes  its  attitudes 
and  behavior  toward  free  governments  (as 
contrasted  with  its  obvious  efforts  to  turn 
"people",  including  the  American  people, 
against  their  own  government),  there  is  no 
possible  Justlflcation  for  the  United  States 
weakening  its  position  on  this  matter.  And.  if 
the  U.S.  does  not  weaken  its  position,  it  is 
by  no  means  "inevitable"  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace  in  the  world  will  be  given 
such  a  near-fatal  set-back  as  admission  of 
Peking  would   represent. 

2.  The  Vif.  Is  an  international  org&nzl- 
tion  based  on  the  principle  of  universality, 
and  every  nation  should  be  represented. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  The  V2f.  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  "universal"  organization. 
It  was  intended  to  be  a  union  of  peace- 
loving  nations  to  poll  their  resources  against 
international  lawlessness  from  whatever 
source.  Article  4  of  its  Charter  provides  for 
expulsion  from  membership.  Why  would 
there  be  a  provision  for  expulsion  If  all  na- 
tions were  to  be  members,  no  matter  what 
their  conduct? 

Article  2,  clauses  3  and  4,  read: 

"All  members  shall  settle  their  Interna- 
tional disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, and  Justice,  are  not  endangered. 

"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  of  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  United  NaUons." 

Clearly,  Communist  China,  with  its  In- 
vasion of  South  Korea,  Tibet,  India,  Its  spon- 
sorship of  the  attempted  coup  d'etat  in  In- 
donesia, its  declared  policy  of  encouraging 
'"wars  of  national  liberation"  around  the 
world,  does  not  qualify  as  a  "peace-loving 
state" — the  requirement  specified  in  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

The  "universality"  argument  distlnte- 
grates  completely  when  you  consider  that 
for    two    decades,    the    Soviet    Union    has 


blocked  admission  of  West  Germany.  Why 
Isn't  there  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  seat 
West  Germany?  It  qualifies. 

3.  The  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  firm- 
ly establiched  on  the  mainland  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  will  soon  be  over- 
thrown. To  continue  denying  Peking  a  seat 
in  the  United  Nations  is  "unrealistic".  It 
is  a  futile  effort  to  Ignore  700  million  people 
and  deny  them  a  voice  in  the  world  orga- 
nization. 

The  devastating  "Cultural  Revolution"  la 
barely  two  years  old.  Its  total  effects  on  the 
people  and  the  country  are  yet  to  be  meas- 
ured. A  military  dictatorship  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lin  Plao  today  controls  mainland 
China.  An  increasingly  frail  Mao  will  be  78 
in  December.  In  November,  1970,  more  Chi- 
nese attempted  to  escape  to  freedom  In  Hong 
Kong  than  East  Germans  have  ever  tried  to 
go  over  or  under  the  Berlin  Wall  since  It 
was  erected  in  1961.  The  Chinese  Commun- 
ist Party  Is  so  uncertain  of  Its  power  that  it 
submitted  the  draft  of  its  new  constitution 
to  only  170  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. It  hasn't  been  able  to  decide  on  a 
new  President  since  unseating  Lin  Shao-chl 
in  November.  1968. 

To  admit  Mao's  regime  would  truly  be  to 
ignore  the  700  million  Chinese  people  and 
deny  them  the  representation  in  the  VJS. 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing  and  represent- 
ing their  own  Interests,  not  a  self -appointed, 
self -perpetuating  tyranny  that  represents  no 
one  but  itself. 

4.  Without  Communist  China's  participa- 
tion, world  disarmament  Is  meaningless.  In- 
ternational agreement  on  the  control  of 
nuclear  arms  must  Include  Peking  and  Its 
growing  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Unfortunately.  Peking  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  it  will  not  take  part  in  any  nu- 
clear disarmament  talks,  inside  or  outside 
the  UJJ.  It  denounced  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  In  1963  and  vowed  to  continue  its 
nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  under  all 
circumstances.  In  1968,  it  not  only  spurned 
an  invitation  from  the  U.N.  to  endorse  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  but  de- 
nounced the  pact  after  It  had  been  signed 
by  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
spring,  It  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  nu- 
clear sea-bed  treaty. 

6.  How  can  we  deal  with  Red  China  if  It  Is 
not  In  the  U.N.? 

The  same  way  we  deal  with  West  Ger- 
many, Spain.  Switzerland,  etc.  which  are 
not  members.  The  only  thing  necessary  for 
normal  relations  Is  that  a  government  be 
wUllng  to  act  as  a  responsible  member  of 
civilized  International  society.  Red  China 
has  thus  far  reftised  that  role.  What  incen- 
tive would  there  be  for  Peking  to  change  its 
conduct  once  It  has  already  been  given  the 
benefits  of  membership? 

6.  Just  as  Stalin's  "Iron  ctirtain"  bel- 
ligerence was  succeeded  by  the  present  So- 
viet policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence",  so  will 
Mao  Tse-tung's  hard  line  be  followed  by  a 
more  mellow  and  less  hostile  policy  toward 
the  United  States  and  the  Free  World.  If  the 
U.S.  offers  the  bait  of  membership  In  the 
UJ7.  (and  even  diplomatic  recognition) .  the 
new  generation  of  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers will  be  encouraged  to  be  more  concilia- 
tory and  consistent  with  the  peace-keeping 
principles  of  the  U.N. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  Just  how 
"peaceful"  Is  the  Soviet  version  of  "peaceful 
coexistent"  (wide  mlUtary  and  economic  sup- 
port of  Egypt.  Cuba,  North  Vietnam — every 
trouble  spot  In  the  world  today) ,  the  rec- 
ord is  clear  that  Peking,  until  April,  1971, 
rejected  every  overture  of  the  United  States 
to  improve  relations  between  the  two  nations. 

Between  1968  and  1971.  fotir  American 
presidents  suggested  everything  from  an  ex- 
change of  journalists  to  a  gift  of  wheat  to 
limited  trade  to  tourism,  only  to  be  Ignored 
or  rebuffed  In  every  Instance.  It  was  the  Chi- 
nese  Communists  who   abruptly  cancelled, 
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In  February.  1970,  the  talks  between  ua  and 
them  that  had  been  going  on  since  1956.  It 
18  the  Chinese  Communists  who  have  publicly 
declared  that  until  the  U.S.  recognizes  their 
sovereignty  over  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  where 
the  Bcpubllc  ot  China  Is  located,  there  Is  no 
point  In  even  discussing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

As  for  Peking's  so-called  "ping-pong  diplo- 
macy", even  the  New  York  Times,  a  long- 
time advocate  of  admission,  reported  from 
Washington  on  April  18  that  "few  Asian  spe- 
cialists here  believe  that  much  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  central  questions  that 
divide  the  two  governments." 

Thoee  central  questions  Include:  (a)  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan;  (b)  the  Vietnam  War  In 
which  Peking  supplies  nearly  all  of  the  small 
arms  and  ammunition  to  North  Vietnam;  (c) 
Communist  China's  encouragement  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Africa  and  even  the  United  States;  (d)  Com- 
munist China's  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  orga- 
nization's designation  of  Red  China  as  the 
"aggressor"  in  the  Korean  War;  (e)  The  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  in  mainland 
China,  at  least  two  of  whom  have  been  held 
since  1952. 

7.  A  working  relationship  with  Peking  will 
give  the  U.S.  added  leverage  In  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow's  fear  of  encircle- 
ment Is  deep-rooted  and  the  prospect  of  Im- 
proved communications  between  Peking  and 
Washington  will  move  the  Soviets  toward  a 
reduction  of  tensions  with  the  West. 

Power  politics  Is  a  dangerous  and  risky 
business,  particularly  when  a  free  country 
like  the  U.S.  Is  pitted  against  two  Commu- 
nist countries.  It  Is  about  as  safe  as  getting 
Involved  In  a  quarrel  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  We  must  remember  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  are  both  Communist, 
both  avowedly  dedicated  to  world  communl- 
zatlon.  Their  essential  disagreement  with 
each  other  Is  not  whether  but  how  they  can 
communlze  the  world.  For  all  the  disputes 
over  boundary  lines.  Ideological  purity  and 
the  rest,  the  facts  are  that  these  two  Com- 
munist nations  have  been  working  together 
against  the  U.S.  In  the  Vietnam  war.  They 
concluded  a  new  trade  agreement  which  in- 
creases Soviet  assistance  to  Peking.  They 
have  abandoned  much  of  the  hostile  rhetoric 
which  flUed  the  air  during  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution. We  must  not  be  so  vain  as  to  think 
that  Moscow  and  Peking  do  not  fully  under- 
stand our  attempt  at  power  politics  and 
will  disregard  the  wedge  we  are  trying  to 
drive  between  them. 

Has  Communist  China  earned  a  place  In 
the  United  Nations? 

The  Miami  Herald  summed  It  up  In  a  re- 
cent editorial : 

"Over  much  of  a  generation  Peking  has 
carried  on  a  propaganda  campaign,  particu- 
larly In  Africa  and  parts  of  Asia,  against  the 
United  States.  The  Maoist  wing  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  been  ardently  engaged  In 
subversion  In  Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 

"In  short,  as  a  putative  friend  mainland 
China  still  talks  and  acts  like  a  sworn  enemy. 
"A  constructive  relationship  with  the  world 
conimunlty  requires  the  world  good  citizen- 
ship which  Peking  has  yet  to  demonstrate 
by  word  and  deed.  Until  It  does,  there  will  be 
no  reason  to  thrust  reputablUty  upon  It." 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  also  wish 
to  address  the  House  this  afternoon  on 
this  subject  and  I  do  not  want  to  take 
all  the  time  allotted,  but  I  do  want  to 
make  this  observation. 

The  terror  of  the  recent  "cultural  revo- 
lution" in  China,  the  intervention  of 
Peking  in  North  Vietnam,  the  support  of 
extremist  revolution  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  and  the  imremitting  paranoia 
of  the  Communist  Chinese  do  not  sug- 
gest to  me  that  the  Government  there 


Is  in  any  way  a  "peace  loving"  Nation 
with  which  we  should  exchange  ambas- 
sswiors  or  support  in  their  bid  for  mem- 
bership in  the  U  JJ. 

Recognition  of  Peking  by  Paris  and 
London  has  not  led  to  any  improvement 
whatsoever  in  political  and/or  trade  re- 
lations. Instead,  it  has  led  to  barbaric 
assaults  on  British  and  French  diplomats 
and  civilians. 

We  simply  must  not  turn  our  back  on 
our  friends  in  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  when  we.  through  five  Presidents, 
have  stated  over  and  over  and  over  sigain 
that  we  would  not  support  or  allow  Pe- 
king to  enter  the  U.N.  Is  our  word  as  a 
nation  valueless?  Has  anything  hap- 
pened, and  I  accent  the  word  anything, 
to  make  a  sensible  person  believe  that, 
all  of  a  sudden,  China  is  a  friendly, 
peace-loving  nation  that  admits  it  was 
wTong  in  slaughtering  tens  of  millions  of 
its  own  people,  wrong  when  it  attacked 
neighbor  after  neighbor,  wrong  when  it 
fostered  subversive  campaign  after  sub- 
versive campaign? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  has  changed 
except  that,  for  reasons  known  only  to 
them,  it  is  now  expedient  for  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  to  relax  their  hatred  for 
us,  at  least  publicly.  There  is  nothing 
here  for  us  to  gain  and  everything  for 
us  to  lose. 

I  do  not  trust  the  Communist  Chinese 
and  I  question  the  full  sanity  of  anyone 
who  can  look  at  the  record  of  the  past 
25  years  and  say  otherwise. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  relax  our  vigi- 
lance and  I  hope  the  administration  will 
find  its  trial  baUoons  shot  full  of  holes 
by  the  logic  of  the  arguments  we  will 
present  this  afternoon. 

As  a  part  of  my  statement,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  part  of  the  Record,  several 
editorials  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Nation's  press  recently,  and  then  I  will 
>-ield  to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorials  follow : 

(Prom   the   Richmond    (Va.)    News    Leader, 
Apr.  38,  19711 

PlNG-PONG   AND   HABI-KIKI 

It's  terribly  touching  to  note  that  after 
all  these  years  the  American  public  Is  be- 
ing given  a  chance  to  reconsider  Its  evil 
thoughts  about  the  wonderful  regime  In 
Red  China.  Report  after  report  In  the  me- 
dia describes  the  awesome  accompllshmenta 
of  Chairman  Mao  and  company,  who,  the 
nation  Is  told,  have  created  a  comfortable 
but  not  lavish  workers'  paradise.  Objectivity 
distinguishes  these  glowing  reports — distin- 
guishes them  by  its  absence. 

Take,  for  example,  a  recent  article  In  the 
New  York  Times  by  correspondent  Tillman 
Durdln.  Handplcked  by  the  Red  Chinese, 
Durdln  Is  the  first  full-time  foreign  cor- 
respondent for  an  American  newspaper  to 
be  granted  a  visa  since  the  19508;  Durdln 
obviously  wishes  to  return  the  compliment 
by  filing  stories  such  as  his  recent  report 
on  a  workers'  housing  complex  outside 
Shanghai.  Without  a  qualm,  Durdln  pro- 
claims that  "the  complex  facilities"  satisfy 
all  ordinary  needs  and  "make  It  unnecessary 
for  residents  to  seek  facilities  elsewhere." 
Imagine  that:  The  complex  sounds  Just  like 
another  type  of  community  that  satisfies 
"all  ordinary  needs"-a  prison.  Such  thoughts, 
of  course,  do  not  hamper  Durdln's  Idyllic 
descriptions. 

And  consider  his  portrait  of  the  complex's 
nursery.  Durdln  describes  being  "enter- 
tained" (his  word)  by  6-year-olds  singing. 
"We  unite  and  struggle  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin   America;    people   Join   to  defeat   the 


U.S.  aggressors  and  their  running  dogs." 
Charming  Uttle  tykes,  and  they  come  by  it 
honestly.  The  children  In  the  complex  are 
"cared  for"  In  the  nursery  from  the  time 
they  are  a  few  months  old  until  they  are 
six,  some  seeing  their  parents  at  night,  some 
seeing  them  only  on  weekends.  One  struggles 
to  find  a  worthy  parallel  for  such  an  up- 
bringing— the  Hitler  Youth  comes  closest, 
though  perhaps  George  Orwell's  fictional 
world  of  "1984"  would  be  more  appropriate. 
Indeed,  as  Durdln  and  his  comrades  In  the 
media  go  on  and  on  in  their  santlflcatlon  of 
Red  China,  one  Increasingly  wonders  wheth- 
er 1984  has  come  before  Its  time.  Amer- 
ican Journalists  are  re-wrltlng  history  in 
the  manner  of  Orwell's  Ministry  of  Truth, 
and  going  one  step  further  in  re-wrltlng  the 
present.  If  the  nation  accepts  their  world 
view,  It  may  find  that  one  day,  Instead  of 
playing  ping-pong  with  the  Red  Chinese,  It 
will  be  playing  harl-klrl  by  Itself. 

(Prom  the  Sacramento.  Calif,  Union,  Apr.  30, 
1971) 

Red  China's  Strategy  :  Ping-Pong  Diplomact 
Bids  roR  Pkking  Seat  in  the  UN. 
It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  Com- 
munist China's  dramatic  Invitation  to  the 
American  table-tennis  team  was  not  an  In- 
dication that  the  Peking  government  has 
changed  Its  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  first  objective  of  the  regime  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  Is  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  Is  reflected  In  the  selective,  stra- 
tegic Issuance  of  table-tennis  Invitations. 

Of  the  six  nations  invited  thus  far,  only 
Nigeria  already  was  Peking's  ally  in  voting 
at  the  United  Nations  to  seat  Red  China. 

Appraisal  of  the  significance  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  "ping-pong  diplomacy"  has 
been  typical. 

The  world,  particularly  the  Western-ori- 
ented world  has  tended  to  react  as  If  this  sin- 
gle Informal  gesture  were  a  180-degree  rever- 
sal of  the  Red  Chinese  leadership  in  Its  25- 
year  history  of  bitter,  militant  hostility. 

The  discussion  already  has  leap-frogged 
over  basic  principles  to  the  mechanics  of  a 
•two-China  policy"  at  the  United  Nations— 
of  the  Security  Council  role  of  each  or  either 
China,  of  the  substantial  charter  changes 
that  would  be  involved,  of  the  voting  pro- 
cedures, and  other  similar  actions  that  would 
have  to  precede  a  two-China  decision. 

The  optimism  Is  based  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  few  smiles  from  the  Chi- 
nese upon  a  few  American  citizens  who  en- 
Joy  table  tennis.  This  falls  far  short  of  proof 
that  Communist  China  has  changed  Its  of- 
ficial policy. 

Peking  leadership  stUl  U  conducting  its 
antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  campaign. 

The  Warsaw  talks  have  not  resumed. 

No  American  businessman  has  an  order  for 
goods  In  hand,  and  supplies  continue  to  pour 
through    Mainland  China  to  North  Vietnam. 

Nothing  that  Communist  China  has  said 
or  done  lndlcat«s  that  It  has  altered  Its  often 
repeated  goal— the  destruction  of  the  United 
States. 

Nor  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  Communist 
China  applied  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  which  the  charter  stipulates  Is  an 
essential  prerequisite.  If  it  did  apply,  no 
member  could  honestly  conclude  that  Main- 
land China  Is  a  "peace-loving  nation"— also 
a  prerequisite  for  membership. 

Certainly,  the  efforts  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  establish  dialogue  with  the  people 
of  Communist  China  must  be  applauded  and 
supported. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  trade,  travel  and  cul- 
tural exchanges  can  build  a  bridge  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  Communist  China. 

It  Is,  however,  naive  to  assume  that  today's 
leadership  of  Communist  China  has,  In  any 
way,    changed    Its    hostility    to    the    United 
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States — or  that  Peking  Is  Interested  In  world 
peace. 

It  Is  dynamite  to  give  such  a  regime  a  pow- 
erful new  weapon  In  the  form  of  United 
Nations  membership — particularly  since  this 
would  likely  mean  that  East  Germany,  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam  would  be  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  the  world  today. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
to  seat  the  present  hostile  leadership  of  Red 
China  In  the  world  association  of  nations  at 
the  expense  of  Nationalist  China,  which  Is 
peace-loving  and  an  asset  to  the  Western 
World. 

[Prom  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal, 
April  18,  1971] 

Let  Us  Remember! 

Chou  En-lal  Is  stlU  In  business. 

He  can  soft  sell  green  walnuts  to  Arkan- 
sas razorbacks  and  they'll  swear  to  buying 
corn  on  the  cob, 

George  Weller,  an  old  China  hand,  recalled 
for  the  Chicago  Dally  News  how  Chou  En- 
lal  snatched  Manchuria  from  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  In  1946. 

Chou  applied  the  same  artfulness  to  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  dispatched  to  Peking  to 
"unify"  China,  that  we've  seen  applied  to 
the  U.S.  table  tennis  team. 

First  about  Chou's  appearance. 

Weller  remembers  Chou  as  a  handsome 
man  who  always  spoke  In  a  low,  casual  man- 
ner, not  unUke  another  great  bluffer.  Arch- 
bishop MakarloB  of  Cyprus. 

Next  about  Chou's  methods. 

Rep>orts  Weller: 

Gently  Chou  convinced  Marshall  that  al- 
though he.  himself,  trusted  the  Americans, 
there  were  other,  more  skeptical  Communist 
Party  leaders  up  In  the  bare  mountains  of 
Yenan  who  considered  them  Imperialists.  The 
U.S.  Marines  were  then  occup3?lng  the  line 
from  Peking  to  the  sea.  Including  the  great 
port  of  'Pslngtao,  where  hundreds  of  tons 
of  U.S.  arms  were  waiting  for  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  who  was  to  occupy  Manchuria  Ui  con- 
formity with  the  peace  treaties. 

The  way  for  America  to  win  the  Chinese 
Communists  entirely,  Chou  persuaded  Mar- 
shall, was  simply  to  pull  out  the  Marines  and 
prove  their  good  faith,  Marshall  was  left,  like 
Preeldent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  with  an  empty 
bag. 

Chou  cleared  the  way  for  his  Red  army  to 
swing  south  after  accepting  Manchuria  from 
the  Russians  .  .  .  and  North  China  out  of 
the  Americans. 

One  of  Chou's  defter  tricks  was  In  convinc- 
ing the  Americans  that  the  Japanese  Com- 
munist Party's  leaders,  refugees  in  Yenan, 
ought  to  be  flown  back  to  their  mother  coim- 
try.  It  was  supposed  to  be  another  demon- 
stration of  "good  faith."  The  American  com- 
mand In  China  obeyed,  helpfully  planting 
rebellion  Inside  its  own  occupation. 

"In  those  days  there  was  no  doctrinaire 
maoism.  Mao  Tse-tung  was  simply  a  Buddba- 
llke  flgure  In  the  caves  of  Yenan.  He  had 
none  of  Chou's  skills  at  loosening  American 
cautions. 

Chou  reminds  us  of  President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia  who  Inserted  quotes  from  Thomas 
Paine.  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  his  speeches  to  Illiterate  farmers 
so  that  western  newsmen,  who  heard  the 
quotes  spoken  In  English,  knew  he  was 
sincere  and  dedicated  and  trustworthy  even 
though  Sukarno  eventually  tried  to  sell  out 
to  the  Communists.  Chinese  brand. 

The  United  States  Is  so  hungry  for  good 
news  of  any  kind  that  Chou  was  a  ready 
market. 

We're  so  ready  to  be  sold  only  a  few  re- 
member that  Mao  Tse-tung  asserted: 

Power  grows  from  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  7.  1971] 
Expectations  Regarding  China 
Marshall  Oreen.  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  Asian  affairs,  warned  the  other  day 


that  we  should  expect  mainland  China  to 
continue  pursuing  some  policies  that  could 
prove  troublesome  If  not  downright  danger- 
ous to  various  American  friends  and  inter- 
ests. His  Implicit  point,  of  course.  Is  a  per- 
fectly sensible  one:  any  thaw  In  Slno- 
Amerlcan  relations  that  might  develop  In 
the  foreseeable  future  would  be  most  un- 
likely to  affect  fundamental  national  pol- 
icies In  either  country,  and  these  policies 
In  many  cases  are  in  conflict. 

There  is  nothing  startling  In  this  ap- 
praisal, only  a  realistic  recognition  of  the 
way  things  work.  One  can  certainly  hope  for 
a  continuing  expansion  of  contacts  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  for  an  im- 
provement in  knowledge  and  understanding 
for  a  lessening  of  suspicion  and  fear.  But 
even  under  the  best  of  circumstances  there 
are  limits  to  what  can  be  accomplished.  In 
the  end,  the  two  countries  will  continue  to 
go  their  own  ways,  and  at  times  their 
courses  could  come  very  close  to  collision. 

Our  experience  with  the  Soviet  Union 
makes  the  point.  We  have  had  formal  diplo- 
matic relations  since  1933.  Long  before  that, 
newsmen,  scholars,  traders  were  going  back 
and  forth.  All  these  formal  and  Informal 
contacts  have  had  negligible  Influence  on 
basic  policies  and  goals. 

The  Rvisslans  remain  formidable  and  dan- 
gerous antagonists — indeed,  they  have  grown 
more  dangerous  as  time  has  gone  on — and 
they  more  often  than  not  see  the  furtherance 
of  their  Interests  coming  from  the  erosion  of 
ours.  We  can  talk  with  the  Russians,  we  can 
negotiate  with  them,  but  very  seldom  can 
we  rightly  expect  a  coincidence  of  views 
or  interests. 

So  with  the  Chinese.  China  sees  itself  as 
the  legitimately  dominant  force  In  Asia,  and 
a  great  world  power  besides.  It  wants  inter- 
national recognition  of  that  role  and  It  will 
seek  it  with  deeds  and  symbols  alike.  It  will 
go  on  buUdlng  and  testing  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  systems  for  delivering  them.  It  wUl 
try  to  expand  Its  political  Influence  In  neigh- 
boring countries  and  elsewhere  In  the  world 
either  by  dealing  with  governments  In  power 
or  by  supporting  insurrections.  It  will  do 
whatever  the  perceived  Interests  of  Chinese 
nationalism  and  the  flexible  doctrines  of 
Maoist  communism  suggest  is  best  for  China. 

A  few  smiles  from  Chou  En-lal  or  tours  by 
newsmen  won't  change  this  nor  should  we 
exi)ect  it  to.  While  everyone  would  like  less 
tense  and  more  trusting  relations  with  the 
Chinese,  wishing  won't  make  It  so.  Improved 
relations  might  do  a  lot  to  reduce  the  risks 
of  conflict  by  mlsjudgment  or  misunder- 
standing, but  that  is  about  all  we  should 
anticipate. 

(From  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News,  May  8,  1971] 
U.N.  Is  Mao's  Ooal 

It  becomes  Uicreaslngly  clear  that  Com- 
munist China's  recent  Invitation  to  the 
American  table  tennis  team  was  not  an  In- 
dication that  the  Peking  government  has 
changed  its  attitude  toward  the  United 
States. 

The  first  objective  of  the  regime  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  Is  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  Lb  reflected  in  the  selective,  stra- 
tegic issuance  of  table  tennis  Invitations.  Of 
the  six  nations  Invited  thus  far,  only  Nigeria 
already  was  Peking's  ally  in  voting  ait  the 
U.N.  to  seat  Red  China. 

Appraisal  of  the  significance  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  "ping-pong  diplomacy"  has 
been  typical.  The  world,  particularly  the 
Western-oriented  world,  has  tended  to  react 
as  If  this  single  Informal  gesture  w««  a  180- 
degree  reversal  of  tlte  Bed  Oblneae  leader- 
ship m  Its  25-year  history  of  bitter,  militant 
hostility. 

The  discussion  already  has  leap-frogged 
over  basic  principles  to  the  mechanics  of  a 
two-China  policy  at  the  U.N. — of  the  Secu- 


rity Council  role  of  each  or  either  China,  at 
the  substantial  U.N.  charter  changes  that 
would  be  Involved,  of  the  voting  procedures 
and  other  similar  actions  that  would  have 
to  precede  a  two-China  decision. 

The  optimism  Is  based  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  few  miles  from  the  Chi- 
nese upon  a  few  American  citizens  who  enjoy 
table  tennis.  This  faUs  far  short  of  proof  that 
Oommunlst  China  has  changed  its  official 
poUcy.  Peking  leadership  still  Is  conducting 
Its  anti-American  propaganda  campaign.  The 
Warsaw  talks  have  not  resumed.  No  Ameri- 
can businessman  has  an  order  for  goods  In 
hand,  and  supplies  pour  through  mainland 
China  to  North  Vietnam. 

Nothing  that  Oommunlst  China  has  said 
or  done  Indicates  that  It  has  altered  Its  often 
repeated  go€il — ^the  destruction  of  the  United 
States. 

Nor  as  a  matter  ctf  fact,  has  Oommunlst 
China  applied  for  membership  In  the  United 
Nations,  which  the  charter  stipulates  is  an 
essential  prerequisite.  If  it  did  apply,  no 
member  could  honestly  conclude  that  Main- 
land China  Is  a  "peace-loving  nation" — also 
supposedly  a  prerequisite  for  membership. 

Certainly  the  efforts  of  the  Nlion  admin- 
istration to  establish  dialogue  with  the  peo- 
ple held  under  Communist  rule  In  China 
makes  sense.  It  is  conceivable  that  trade, 
travel  and  cultural  exchanges  can  build  a 
bridge  of  discussion  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Commu- 
nist China. 

It  Is,  however,  naive  to  assume  that  to- 
day's political  leadership  of  Communist 
China  has  In  any  way  changed  Its  hostility 
to  the  United  States,  or  that  it  is  interested 
in  world  peace.  It  Is  dynamite  to  give  such  a 
regime  a  new  weapon  In  the  form  of  U.N. 
membership,  particularly  since  this  would 
likely  mean  that  East  Germany,  North  Korea 
and  North  Vietnam  also  would  be  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  the  world  debating  society. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
the  fine  statement  he  has  made.  I  share 
his  views  wholeheartedly,  and  desire  to 
be  associated  with  the  sentiment  the  gen- 
tleman has  expressed.  I  have  noted  that 
when  this  so-called  ping-pong  diplo- 
macy came  into  being  it  appeared  to  be 
a  possible  thaw,  but  I  have  noticed  since 
then  that  the  ice  has  formed  anew.  Again 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  want  to  share 
in  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  dangling  the  carrot 
of  friendship  before  the  noses  of  Amer- 
icans for  a  few  tantalizing  days,  Peking 
has  dealt  a  cruel  blow  to  those  whose 
hopes  were  kindled  by  the  "ping-pong 
diplomacy"  by  declaring  that  there  is  no 
thawing  after  all. 

The  declaration  was  made  by  no  other 
than  Chou  En-lai  himself  who,  in  a  re- 
ception for  the  Philippine  trade  delega- 
tion in  Peking  on  May  8,  bluntly  pointed 
out  that: 

There  Is  no  thawing  In  U.S. -China  rela- 
tions. 

The  major  stumbling  block,  he  said,  was 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  on 
Taiwan.  He  made  the  all  too  familiar 
charge  that  the  United  States  has  inter- 
fered In  China's  affairs  by  stationing  the 
7th  Fleet  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and 
unless  we  give  up  the  two-China  idea  and 
pull  out  our  forces  from  Taiwan: 
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There  could  be  no  breakthrough  In  the 
cold    .ar  between  the  two  countries. 

Anyone  who  has  not  lost  his  sense 
of  proportion  by  Peking's  smiling  faces 
would  notice  that  its  hostility  toward  the 
U.S.  Government,  especially  toward  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  never  slackened  a  bit  while 
the  pm^-pong  games  were  going  merrily 
on.  Its  official  propaganda  organs  were 
doing  the  usual  business  of  grinding  out 
piece  after  piece  of  an ti- Americanism 
day  in  and  day  out.  If  anyone  should 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Chou  En-lai's  remarks  which 
were  not  published  by  most  news  media 
here,  let  him  read  another  paragraph 
from  a  New  China  News  Agency  article, 
carried  by  Peking's  worldwide  English- 
language  service  : 

since  the  visit  of  the  U.S.  table-tennis 
delegation  to  China  upon  invitation,  there 
has  been  a  new  development  In  the  friend- 
ship between  the  American  and  Chinese  peo- 
ple. In  these  clrciimstances,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, which  Is  beset  with  difficulties 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  hastily  made  vari- 
ous gestures  with  regard  to  Its  policy  toward 
China  as  IT  It  wanted  to  Improve  relations 
with  China.  But  this  Is  actually  Intended  to 
gain  political  capital  In  order  to  extricate 
Itself  from  the  unprecedented  isolation  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Nixon's  intention  to  establish  normal 
relations  with  Communist  China  is  all 
humbug,  it  said. 

Thus,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  Pe- 
king Communists  have  ruled  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  quick  thaw  between  them 
and  us,  and  placed  all  the  blames  at  our 
door.  It  is  true  that  they  have  some  dis- 
tinction between  our  Government  and 
people,  by  stressing  that  their  friendli- 
ness toward  our  people  remains  warm  as 
ever.  This  is  itself  humbug,  because  any 
meaningful  improvement  of  relations 
cannot  be  achieved  without  governmen- 
tal contacts.  Clearly,  Peking  was  only 
trying  to  discredit  our  President  and  the 
administration.  If  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists really  mean  It,  they  should  resume 
the  ambassadorial  talks  at  Warsaw,  in- 
stead of  inviting  our  ping-pong  players 
for  sightseeing  to  a  few  spots  on  the  Chi- 
nese malnlEuid. 

Other  behaviors  of  Peking  add  to  the 
confirmation  that  it  still  treats  the 
United  States  as  its  enemy  No.  1 .  In  prep- 
aration for  the  May  Day  this  year,  the 
New  China  News  Agency  released  a  set 
of  31  slogans  for  mainlandwide  use.  Of 
the  31.  14  dealt  with  external  matters 
and  10  of  them  carried  antl-U.S,  mes- 
sages. Eight  of  the  10  specifically  ex- 
claimed that  U.S.  imperialism  should  be 
opposed  and  defeated. 

A  joint  May  Day  editorial  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Daily,  the  Red  Flag  and  the  Libera- 
tion Army  Dally  declared  that  "the  new 
height  of  struggle  against  the  Amer- 
ican imperii\lists  and  their  lackeys  Is 
continuing  Its  forward  development," 
and  vowed  to  "fight  shoulder  to  shoulder" 
with  the  world  people  against  "imperial- 
ists, revisionists  and  reactionaries." 

On  other  major  international  Issues. 
Peking's  anti-American  stand  also  shows 
little  change: 

Korea:  A  People's  Daily  editorial  of 
April  15  entitled  "The  Korean  People's 
Struggle  to  Unify  Their  Motherland  Will 
be  Victorious"  claimed  that  "our  com- 


mon enemies  are  the  American  imperial- 
ists," It  said  withdrawELl  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Korea  was  prerequisite  to  any  talk 
on  solving  the  Korean  question. 

Indochina:  A  People's  Daily  editorial 
of  April  25  entitled  "The  50  Million  Indo- 
Chinese  People  Are  Unconquerable" 
pledged  once  again  that: 

The  700  mlUlon  Chinese  will  redouble  their 
efforts  to  help  the  peoples  of  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  through  their  "antl-Amerlcan 
war  of  national  salvation." 

Okinawa:  A  New  China  News  Agency 
dispatch  of  April  27  accused  "reaction- 
aries of  America  and  Japan"  for  prepar- 
ing to  sign  an  agreement  concerning  the 
return  of  the  islands  to  Japan,  thereby 
legalizing  continuous  presence  of  "U.S. 
imperialists"  on  the  islands. 

The  Middle  East:  NCNA  on  at  least 
three  cccasions,  April  16,  23,  and  25,  ac- 
cused the  U.S.  Government  of  supplying 
weapons  to  Jordan  so  that  King  Hussein 
could  "take  ruthless  steps  against  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas,"  and  of  support- 
ing Israel,  thus  betraying  its  "true  face 
as  enemy  of  Arabians  and  Palestinians. " 

Africa :  Li  Hsien-nien,  one  of  Peking's 
'Vice  Premiers"  said  at  a  party  for  a 
group  of  Mali  visitors  April  27,  that: 

Red  China  will  always  stand  on  the  side 
of  African  peoples  and  support  their  Just 
struggle  against  Imperialists  headed  by 
America. 

Latin  America:  NCNA  said  in  a  report 
April  29  on  anti-American  struggles  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  that; 

Peoples  in  America's  own  backyards  are 
now  heightening  their  fights  to  repel  U  S. 
Imperialist  aggression  and  to  protect  their 
independence  and  sovereignty. 

While  continuing  verbal  attacks  on  the 
United  States  on  world  issues,  Peking 
also  never  forgets  to  exploit  our  internal 
troubles.  An  NCNA  correspondent  article 
of  May  25  cited  "daily  heavier  burden  of 
military  expenditure,  skyrocketing  prices, 
the  deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  of  youths, 
antiwar  demon-strations  and  the  dollar 
crisis,"  gleefully  asserting  that  "the 
Nixon  administration  has  found  the  go- 
ing tougher  and  tougher  at  home." 

The  article's  conclusion  probably  best 
sums  up  the  Peking  attitude  towards  us: 
"At  present,  a  new  surge  in  the  struggle 
against  U.S.  imperialism  is  rising  vigor- 
ously throughout  the  world.  The  death 
knell  of  U.S.  imperialism  is  being  tolled 
and  its  days  are  numbered. ' 

All  these  are  post-ping  pong.  Are  we 
really  so  naive  and  so  blind  as  to  believe 
that  Peking  has  changed  its  thinking 
about,  or  altitude  towards  us,  behind 
Chou  En-lai's  dashing  smiles? 

A  number  of  major  newspapers  in  the 
country  share  my  concern,  Mr,  Speaker, 
and  I  would  hke  to  make  a  part  of  this 
Record  a  few  of  the  one's  which  have 
come  to  my  attention. 

[From  the  Knoxvllle  (Term.)  Journal, 
Apr.  28,  1971] 
What  Has  Reallt  Changed? 
The  eager  flurry  of  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional maneuvering  spawned  by  Red  China's 
hospitality  toward  an  American  table  tennis 
te&m  has  offered  far  more  Illusion  of  change 
than  reality. 

When  one  pauses  to  observe  the  dizzy  whirl 


frjin  a  safe  distance  it  appears  that  Wash- 
ington Is  making  much  ado  at>ou'.  little. 

Modification  of  the  United  States'  long- 
standing opposition  to  United  Nation's 
membership  for  Communist  China  and  the 
seeming  willingness  to  cast  aside  Nationalist 
China  are  generous  gifts  indeed— especially 
since  t^iere  have  been  no  visible  gains  for 
this  country  In  return. 

Perhaps  there  will  be.  But  the  evidence  to 
date  suggests  we  are  giving  far  more  than 
we  are  receiving. 

It  has  been  reported  that  considerable 
groundwork  was  laid  for  closer  Red  Chinese- 
American  relations  long  before  the  onset  of 
"Ping  Pong  diplomacy."  In  the  absence  of 
direct  diplomatic  links  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Is  said  to  have  used  "third"  govern- 
ments to  relay  messages  of  goodwill  lo  Pe- 
king. 

The  President,  according  to  Informed  ob- 
servers, believes  that  an  easing  of  tensions 
between  the  two  governments  would  greatly 
aid  his  new  Asian  policy,  which  features  a 
reduction  of  direct  American  Involvement. 

Others,  however,  feel  that  this  abrupt  shift 
In  U.S.  foreign  policy  represents  a  change  for 
the  worse. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  former  congressman 
from  Minnesota,  said  in  a  speech  last  week: 

"If  in  fact  there  has  been  some  raellow- 
ing"  and  'evolution'  inside  Communist  China, 
has  it  been  caused  by  their  successes?  Or  by 
their  failures?  If  economic  and  other  pres- 
sures from  within  and  without  are  compel- 
ling Mao  and  bis  gang  of  military  dlcUtora 
to  moderate  their  policies,  doesn't  common 
sense  dictate  that  we  maintain  those  pres- 
sures rather  than  reduce  them?" 

Dr.  Judd  Insisted  that  "admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  is  not  in- 
evitable" and  that  "nothing  has  changed 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  legal,  moral  or 
practical  grounds  for  admission." 

The  former  congressman  put  his  finger  on 
one  of  the  most  bothersome  questions  of  the 
matter  with  this  comment: 

"If  our  concept  of  representative  govern- 
ment Is  to  have  any  meaning  we  must  never 
accept  as  permanent  any  regime  that  en- 
slaves human  beings." 

This  Is  precisely  what  would  be  accom- 
plished If  the  direction  of  America's  China 
policy  shifts  to  the  Indicated  new  path:  the 
enslavement  of  800  million  Chinese  would 
be  recognized  as  a  permanent,  approved  con- 
dition. 


[From  the  Sacramento    (Calif.)    Union, 

Mar.  28,  1971) 

Threat  to   Global   Peace — Mao  Tse-tung's 

Regime  Is  Not  Wobtht  or  RECocNrnojf 

The  Communist  conquest  of  China  22 
years  ago  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  worst 
catastrophles  of  modem  times.  Already,  it 
has  ushered  In  two  Asian  wars  which  In- 
flicted more  than  300,000  American  casual- 
ties. Including  100,000  dead. 

For  the  Chinese  people,  the  tragedy  is 
without  parallel. 

The  slaughters  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  pale 
by  comparison  with  the  15-mllUon  Chinese 
murdered  by  orders  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung 
regime. 

Moreover,  the  extension  of  communism 
Into  China  has  brought  the  entire  Asia  land 
mass  under  siege. 

The  whole  world  soon  will  be  threatened 
by  hydrogen-headed  missiles  being  Incu- 
bated by  Peking. 

Certainly,  the  neglect  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  our  mistaken  policies  con- 
tributed to  the  loss  of  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  people  as  a  firm  ally. 

Now,  America  stands  once  again  at  a  his- 
toric watershed  with  respect  to  China  which 
could  alter  the  course  of  history. 

The  question  is  whether  the  United  States 
should  sanction  admission  of  the  Peking  re- 
gime Into  the  United  Nations,  assuming 
Peking  Is  Interested  In  UN  membership. 
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Led  by  a  flock  of  Senate  doves,  a  small  but 
vocal  element  In  this  country  would  embrace 
the  Chinese  Reds  because,  It  Is  argued,  a 
quarter  of  mankind  should  not  be  Isolated 
According  to  this  viewpoint,  the  Mao  regime 
would  become  civilized  through  a  "meaning- 
ful dialogue." 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  do  some  straight  thinking  about 
China. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  need  to 
recognize  the  sharp  distinction  between  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  government  in 
Peking. 

Those  familiar  with  China  today  know 
that  the  Mao  administration  does  not  truly 
govern  Mainland  China;  that  Mao  hhnself 
lacks  authority. 

After  having  the  ancient  and  revered  fam- 
ily concept  attacked,  after  the  disastrous 
communal  farms,  the  backyard  steel-furnace 
leaps  and  other  Marxist  horrors.  Including 
the  unleashing  of  murderous  Red  guards  at 
the  orders  of  Mao,  the  stole  Chinese  masses 
simply  refuse  to  carry  out  Peking's  orders. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  there  Is  little  wonder 
that  the  Maoists  merely  maintain  the  form 
but  not  the  substance  of  power  today. 

We  must,  of  course,  eventually  have  dia- 
logue with  China — but  only  when  It  is  in  our 
interest  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time.  It  Is  not  In  our  na- 
tional Interest.  There  Is  no  need  to  dignify  or 
help  perpetuate  the  hapless  Peking  regime. 

There  is  no  significant  promise  of  fruitful 
trade   with   Red    China. 

There  Is  no  promise  of  greater  security. 
Finally,  In  all  probability  there  Is  no  one  In 
Peking  with  whom  we  could  hold  a  responsi- 
ble dialogue. 

If  we  are  patient,  the  Chinese  people  will 
eventually  prevail  and  the  Maoists  will  be 
supplanted  by  the  patient  people  of  China. 

Asia  has  a  great  future. 

The  United  States  could  have  a  great  rol« 
In  that  future  provided  we  do  not  repudiate 
our  friends  and  embrace  our  enemies — pro- 
vided we  do  not  help  to  perpetuate  the 
Maoists  through  recognition. 

To  paraphrase  a  Chinese  parable:  This  Is 
not  the  time  to  cast  our  nets;  It  Is  the  time 
to  drv  them. 


[Prom  the  EvansvUle  (Ind.)   Press,  Apr.  16, 
1971] 

Sweetness  and  Light 

All  of  a  sudden  a  measure  of  sweetness  euid 
light  has  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China. 

How  long  this  will  last,  or  where  It  wUl 
lead,  are  questions  no  one  can  answer. 

The  Red  Chinese  Initiated  It  by  an  "out 
of  the  blue"  Invitation  to  an  American  table 
tennis  team  to  visit,  the  flrst  Americans  offi- 
cially welcomed  in  China  In  22  years.  Piling 
hospitality  on  hospitality,  the  Chinese  even 
gave  the  visitors  a  warm  audience  with 
Premier  Chou  En-lal,  No.  2  man  In  the 
government. 

Chou  predicted  more  Americans  would 
come  to  China,  even  newspaper  reporters 
(although  not  all  at  the  same  time) .  He  pro- 
claimed great  Interest  In  "countries  which 
do  not  recognize  us,"  and  declared  a  "new 
page"  opened  In  U.S.-Chlna  relations. 

President  Nixon  reacted  by  relaxing  restric- 
tions on  trade  with  Red  China,  loosening 
currency  controls,  offering  entry  permits  to 
Chinese  wishing  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  amending  some  of  the  rules  which  have 
made  Red  China  off  UmltJ  to  U.S.  shipping 
and  other  interests. 

The  President  didn't  take  off  all  th«  wr^s. 
He  simply  took  some  steps  which  could  lead 
to  more  normal  relations  with  the  Asian 
giant.  Obviously,  further  steps  will  depend 
on  Chinese  responses. 

Chou  En-lal,  in  his  Interview  with  the  table 
tennis  players  noted  that  n.S.-China  "ex- 
changes" have  been  "cut  off  for  a  long  time." 
But  he  made  no  mention  of  why  he  laid  no 


blame  on  the  United  SUtes.  The  why,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  Chinese,  by  their  own 
policies,  virtually  took  themselves  out  of 
world  society. 

For  years,  hostility  to  the  United  States  had 
top  priority  In  Red  China's  foreign  policy. 
Their  only  serious  ventures  outside  their 
own  walls  were  directed  at  countries  they 
thought  ripe  for  mlschlef-maklng — particu- 
larly Korea,  the  newer  nations  in  Africa, 
Cuba  and  some  countries  in  South  America. 

Now,  on  the  surface  at  least,  there  has  been 
a  change. 

"There  Is  an  old  Chinese  saying,"  said 
Chou,  "When  people  travel  to  other  coun- 
tries they  find  friends  everywhere." 

Maybe.  But  Chou  Is  known  as  a  charmer, 
who  can  turn  it  off  and  on,  and  one  whose 
understanding  of  the  truth  has  not  always 
coincided,  at  least,  with  the  understandings 
of  others — Including  U.S.  officials  In  the  past. 

"If  you  think  we  are  difficult  to  deal  with." 
the  late  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Vyasheslav 
M.  Molotov  once  said,  "wait  until  you  come 
up  against  Chou." 

We  have  been  up  against  him  before  and 
got  singed.  This  time,  as  we  read  Nixon's 
actions,  we  will  show  our  nrUUngness  to  be 
sociable — but  proceed  warily. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt) 
for  his  participation  in  this  special  order 
today,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  help 
cause  the  administration  to  review  with 
caution  what  is  happening  in  China  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 

DERWINSKI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Join- 
ing my  colleagues  in  this  discussion  on 
Communist  China,  I  believe  that  we  must 
approach  the  subject  objectively,  and 
that  we  must  especially  be  mindful  of 
Red  China's  actions  in  comparison  with 
their  words.  "We  must  note  the  difference 
between  carefully  calculated  public  rela- 
tions gestures  such  as  the  ping-pong  in- 
vitation, and  the  more  fimdamental  ac- 
tions of  the  Red  Chinese  government. 

It  is  obvious  from  many  American  com- 
mentaries, that  the  anticipation  of  re- 
sults from  Communist  China's  "ping- 
pong"  initiative  toward  the  United  States 
has  been  so  engrossing  that  It  has  ob- 
scured the  passage  of  time  and  the  mea- 
gemess  of  results. 

Too  much  was  expected  when  Peking 
suddenly  announced  that  it  would  permit 
15  American  ping-pong  players  to  join 
teams  from  other  nations  in  a  week  of 
exhibition  play  in  Mainland  China.  Too 
much  still  is  expected. 

In  review,  if  anything  has  been  ex- 
hibited during  the  2  months  that  the  ping 
pong  diplomacy  has  been  with  us,  it  is 
that  there  has  been  no  change  whatever 
in  the  bitter  Communist  Chinese  attitude 
toward  the  United  States. 

However,  it  can  be  said  that  the  United 
States  did  try  to  generate  momentum  to- 
ward detente  after  the  so-called  break- 
through. 

In  the  2  months,  for  example,  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  permit  di- 
rect trade  in  dollars  with  Mainland 
China.  The  administration  will  allow 
American  ships  to  carry  Chinese  goods 
and  call  at  Chinese  ports.  The  list  of 
goods  that  can  be  sold  to  China  has  been 


expanded  materially.  All  travel  restric- 
tions have  been  removed  so  far  as  visits 
to  China  are  concerned,  and  the  State 
Department  even  has  hinted  that  it  may 
be  willing  to  be  flexible  on  the  issue  of 
Chinese  representation  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Objectively,  we  can  describe  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  United  States  as 
major,  especially  the  decision  to  permit 
Communist  China  to  trade  in  dollars,  the 
only  international  currency.  As  we  review 
UjS.  policy  over  the  years,  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  adjustment  toward  Red 
China  does  represent  a  substantial 
change,  reflecting,  perhaps,  general 
American  attitude  even  though  the  pol- 
icy and  attitude  might  be  wrong. 

But  the  Red  Chinese  have  responded 
only  by  repeating  their  standard  invec- 
tives, condemning  the  United  States  and 
all  it  stands  for;  this  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  Communist  China 
could  do  to  win  world  applause  if  they 
were  to  conduct  a  legitimate  foreign 
policy. 

For  example,  international  applause 
would  be  immediately  forthcoming,  if 
Red  China  would  indicate  they  were  will- 
ing to  discuss  participation  in  any  of  the 
existing  nuclear  ban  treaties  or  arms 
limitation  discussions. 

The  Red  Chinese  should  release  the 
Americans  that  it  is  imprisoning  and 
show  some  initiative  in  securing  humane 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  Indochina  in  accordance  with  Geneva 
conventions  on  the  subject.  Peking  could 
also  agree  to  resume  direct  discussions 
with  the  United  States  at  Warsaw. 

The  Red  Chinese  are  doing  as  much  as 
the  Soviet  Union  to  encourage  the  ag- 
gression of  North  Vietnam  against  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Their  aggression 
against  Tibet  and  India  is  a  matter  of 
recent  history  and  their  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  South  Korea  and  the  United 
Nations'  forces  is  still  a  major  complica- 
tion in  the  Far  East. 

Also,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  Com- 
munist China  has  never  applied  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  session 
this  fall  might  well  produce  a  situation 
where  the  Red  Chinese  would  be  invited 
but  then  decline  to  accept  membership. 

I  still  believe  that  admission  of  Red 
China  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations.  Unless  Red 
China  demonstrates  that  it  will  com- 
pletely abide  by  international  law  it  does 
not  deserve  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Red  Chinese  are  continuing 
subversive  activities  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  and  admitting  them  to 
the  United  Nations  would,  in  effect,  be 
encouraging  their  future  transgressions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Communist  China,  except 
for  the  ping-pong  show,  has  not  re- 
sponded afllrmatlvely  to  any  overtures 
from  our  Government  or  from  business- 
men seeking  to  open  up  trade  possibiU- 
ties.  We  must  approach  this  subject 
pragmatically  Eind  insist  that  the  next 
round  of  concessions  and  adjustments 
must  come  from  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, as  we  have  more  than  responded  to 
the  flrst  ping-pong  serve. 

May  I  add  one  more  point.  Mr. 
Speaker?  That  Is  my  strong  belief  that 
we  must  maintain  our  defense  agreement 
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with  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Under  no  conditions  should  we 
permit  that  government  to  be  removed 
from  the  United  Nations  or  limit  our 
diplomatic,  trade,  and  military  relations 
with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  approach  the 
question  of  contacts  with  Red  China  in  a 
necessarily  careful  fashion — eyes  and 
ears  wide  open  and  not  permit  the  ping 
and  pong  of  ping-pong  diplomacy  to  lull 
us  into  premature  agreements  with  the 
Red  Chinese  that  could  cause  long-term 
adverse  complications  for  our  country 
and  for  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed with  the  number  of  Members 
who  have  shown  an  interest  in  this 
subject.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonkkr)  Is  perform- 
ing a  great  public  service  by  taking  the 
time  this  afternoon  so  that  the  Members 
could  properly  caution  the  country-  on 
the  need  to  go  very,  very  slowly  in  any 

developments  Involving  Red  Chinar- 

I  personally  believe  that  what  we  have 
seen  in  this  so-called  ping-pong  initia- 
tive Is  a  very  careful  propaganda  ploy, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  a  relaxation  of  the 
position  of  the  Red  Chinese.  It  does  not 
indicate  that  they  would  abide  by  In- 
ternational law,  the  Geneva  Conventions, 
or  anything  that  a  responsible  nation 
would  conform  to. 

I  think  that  rather  than  any  false 
feelings  of  progress  in  trade  or  diplo- 
matic or  other  relations,  we  ou?ht  to  take 
a  look  at  what  has  happened  since  the 
ping  pong  escapade.  Frankly,  what  has 
happened  is — nothing. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out.  they  continue  to  abuse  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
tinue their  involvement  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  in  Laos.  They  support  the  in- 
surgencies against  the  government  In 
Burma. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  Red  Chinese 
pattern  in  the  last  2  months  that  indi- 
cates anything  but  the  classic  anti-west- 
em  and  anti-United  States  foreign 
policy  and  their  goal  of  world  conquest 
by  the  hammer  and  sickle  of  commu- 
nism. 

So  I  believe  it  Is  well  for  us  to  caution 
Americans  to  try  to  avoid  the  wishful 
thinking  that  some  seem  to  have  of  an 
era  of  peace  and  sweetness  and  light 
being  generated  by  the  Red  Chinese. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  for  taking  the 
lead  in  this  discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  May  I  make  some  addi- 
tional comments  to  direct  to  the  Mem- 
bers, attention  the  record  of  Red  China 
in  its  relations  with  neighbors  In  Asia? 
The  aggression  of  Communist  China  is 
in  vivid  form  having  manifested  itself  in 
various  ways  against  the  countries  that 
lie  on  Its  borders.  The  approach  of  Red 
China  has  varied  with  each  given  situa- 
tion, but  the  ultimate  goal  has  always 
been  the  same — political,  ideological  and 
military  subjugation.  The  approach  to 
Tibet  was  direct  and  brutal.  To  India  It 
has  been  one  of  harassment,  and  In 
Burma  Chinese  Infiltration  and  sub- 
version Is  a  matter  of  substantial  evi- 
dence. Therefore,  It  is  timely  to  review 


these  clear  involvements  of  Commimist 
China  in  the  affairs  of  its  neighbors. 

Tibet  was  a  victim  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist aggression  In  its  starkest  form. 
On  October  7,  1950,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist armies  marched  into  Tibet.  In 
spite  of  pleas  to  the  United  Nations, 
which  did  little  but  commiserate,  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  over  the  violation 
of  the  Tibetan  people's  fundamental 
human  rights  and  the  suppression  of 
their  cultural  and  religious  life  which 
followed,  Tibet  remained  enslaved.  In 
1951,  it  was  forced  to  renounce  its  de 
facto  independence  and  come  imder 
Chinese  Communist  rule.  Several  upris- 
ings were  crushed  with  ruthless  cruelty 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  70,000  lives,  for 
a  total  population  of  close  to  2  miliion. 
This  is  not  counting  those  who  died  in 
camps,  deported  or  from  maltreatment. 
In  March  1959,  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  dur- 
ing an  uprising.  Some  80,000  of  his  sub- 
jects managed  to  escape  too,  mostly  to 
India,  Bhutan,  Sikkim  and  Nepal.  In 
India  alone,  some  21.000  children  of 
whom  14,000  were  orphans  and  were 
established  in  schools  created  for  them. 
The  regime  of  terror  that  followed  oc- 
cupation soon  revealed  itself  aimed  at 
the  obliteration  of  Tibetan  culture,  reli- 
gion, and  even  the  people.  The  reports 
were  so  terrible  that  in  1959,  a  Legal 
Inquiry  Committee  was  established  by 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
to  study  the  reports  on  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Tibet.  Their  investigation 
reached  the  unanimous  conclusion  that 
Tibet  had  been  the  victim  of  flagrant 
violations  of  human  rights,  and  genocide 
Meanwhile  the  country  remained  under 
Chinese  Communist  rule  and  soon  be- 
came a  fortress  from  which  incursions 
could  be  made  on  neighboring  states. 
For  instance,  India. 

India  signed  a  non-aggression  pact 
with  Communist  China  on  April  29,  1954 
and  with  relation  to  the  "Tibet  region  of 
China".  But  even  this  effort  to  disregard 
the  plight  of  Tibet  in  order  to  safeguard 
her  own  Interests,  proved  to  little  avail. 

On  October  29,  1959,  Communist 
troops  attacked  an  Indian  force  on  the 
Kashmir  border,  the  first  of  many  simi- 
lar, and  more  serious  incidents.  On  No- 
vember 20.  1961.  an  Indian  note  of  protest 
to  Red  China  mentioned  further  aggres- 
sion and  listed  11  incursions  since  April 
1960.  But  the  aggression  continued.  Seri- 
ous fighting  finally  developed.  On  Octo- 
ber 22,  1962,  India  broadcast  a  warning 
stating  that  the  Commimist  Chinese  at- 
tacks were  "a  menace  that  threatens  the 
freedom  of  our  people  and  the  independ- 
ence of  our  country".  That  same  day,  Oc- 
tober 22.  1962,  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  de- 
clared in  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
Chinese  Commimist  "naked  aggression" 
against  India  was  a  new  proof  that  that 
country  was  unfit  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  Their  actions  on  the  In- 
dian frontier  "show  their  scorn  for  the 
Charter  of  this  organization". 

All  this  did  not  affect  the  Communist 
Chinese  who  continued  their  aggressive 
activities.  India  then  declared  a  state  of 
emergency,  calling  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Prance  for 


help.  Thereupon,  quite  characteristically. 
Communist  China  offered  to  call  for  a 
cease-fire. 

Prom  then  on,  after  an  uneasy  peace, 
sporadic  fighting  resumed  now  and  then! 
These  activities  were  the  more  harassing 
because  India  could  not  very  weli  fore- 
cast the  future.  On  May  13,  1966,  Indian 
Defense  Minister  Y.  B.  Chavan  declared 
in  ParUament  that  China  had  now 
150,000  troops  on  India's  northern  bor- 
der and  that  India  could  not  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  an  attack. 

Communist  CWnese  harassment  was 
limited  to  open  fighting.  In  April  1967, 
Indian  Foreign  Minister  M.  O.  Chagla 
announced  that  two  bands  of  rebels  be- 
longing to  the  Naga  tribes,  which  for  14 
years  had  been  asking  for  Independence 
from  India,  had  gone  to  China  for  arms 
and  training  in  guerrilla  warfare.  In 
June  of  1968.  the  Indian  Government 
stated  that  it  had  irrefutable  proof  that 
arms  and  other  equipment  manufactured 
in  China  have  been  smuggled  into  India 
for  the  subversive  Naga  elements. 

Burma  is  perhaps  the  richest  country 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  far  as  natural 
wealth  is  considered.  It  is  also  considered 
to  be  the  most  heavily  infiltrated  by 
Chinese  Communists.  A  poorly  drawn 
500-mile  long  frontier  with  China,  helps 
to  maintain  a  situation  of  recurrent 
clashes  and  violations.  Furthermore,  the 
360,000  Chinese  residents  are  pressurized 
by  Communist  China  and  two  out  of 
three  Chinese  banks  in  Rangoon  are 
controlled  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
via  the  Red  China  Embassy. 

Constant  border  clashes  have  been 
beneficieo.  to  the  Communists.  On  Jan- 
uary 11,  1957,  three  villages  were  ceded 
by  Burma  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 
The  next  year,  in  1958,  the  People's  Com- 
rade Party  became  legal.  On  January  23, 
1960,  a  3 -year  border  agreement  and  a 
10-year  nonaggression  pact  were  signed 
by  Burma  and  Conamunist  China.  These 
were  followed  by  a  $35  million  loan 
without  interest  on  January  9,  1961,  fol- 
lowed also  by  a  5-year  trade  agreement 
on  January  27.  1961.  It  was  a  case  of 
economic  and  financial  penetration,  too. 
But  military  activities  were  not  neglect- 
ed. Rebel  ethnic  groups  started  to  get 
serious  help  from  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. They  soon  held  35  percent  of  the 
country  by  day  and  much  more  by  night, 
although  they  numbered  about  15,000. 
It  was  verified  that  Chinese  Communists 
were  among  the  rebels. 

This  uneasy  situation  and  a  growing 
series  of  incidents  and  clashes  with  reb- 
els has  been  continuing  for  some  time, 
but  no  satisfactory  end  seems  to  be  in 
sight  for  the  partisans  of  law  and  order 
in  Burma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  commentary  I  did 
not  discuss  Conamunist  China's  actions 
in  Korea,  which  have  been  very  obvious. 
I  have  not  discussed  their  Involvement  in 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  nor  the  role 
they  played  In  attempting  a  Communist 
take  over  of  Indonesia.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed, but  would  like  to  remind  Mem- 
bers of  the  attempt  by  Red  China  to  ob- 
tain control  of  overseas  Chinese  resi- 
dents in  places  such  as  the  Philippines. 
Singapore,  Malaysia,  and  Mauritius. 
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I  again  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  interest  and  attention  this  after- 
noon on  this  special  order  on  the  subject 
of  Red  China. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  said  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  is  a 
student  of  the  Communist  philosophy  in 
government  and  has  been  as  active  as 
and  even  more  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  captive  nations  than  any  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  certain- 
ly appreciate  the  gentleman  joining  in 
the  discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner),  has 
yielded  to  me  at  this  point.  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  in  this 
important  field  and  for  the  statements 
he  had  made  and  the  soundness  of  his 
observations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  Com- 
munist Chinese  ping-pong  team  whipped 
an  American  ping-pong  team  In  China. 
The  American  tesim  wsis  in  Red  China  by 
invitation.  Apparently,  it  marked  a  de- 
gree of  change  in  the  closed-door  policy 
the  mainland  Chinese  have  observed  to- 
ward the  United  States. 

Since  that  rather  unexciting  event, 
the  President  has  seen  fit  to  order  all 
Federal  agencies  to  come  up  with  a  Ust  of 
trade  Items  we  can  share  with  the  Com- 
munists. He  has  made  unilateral  conces- 
sions which  the  Communist  Chinese  had 
no  reason  to  expect  until  after  prolonged 
negotiations  ind  a  quid  pro  quo.  He  has 
said  he  will  announce  a  decision  on  for- 
mal recognition  of  that  nation  sometime 
in  July. 

Rather  than  embarking  on  this  Alice 
in  Wonderland  approach  to  diplomatic 
relations,  perhaps  It  would  have  been 
more  realistic  to  invite  some  Communist 
Chinese  athletes  to  the  United  States  to 
meet,  say,  the  Dallas  Cowboys  or  the 
Baltimore  Orioles.  If  we  can  beat  them 
badly  enough,  possibly  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  would  see  the  error  of 
their  ways  and  agree  to  live  in  peace  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Then,  provided  we  can  perf  jct  the  con- 
cept of  ping-pong  diplomacy,  we  would 
be  able  to  disband  our  Armed  Forces, 
close  down  the  Department  of  State,  suid 
leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of  the  next 
Olympic  games. 

As  absurd  as  this  all  may  seem,  some 
aspects  of  it  appear  to  be  occurring  in 
our  relations  with  Communist  China. 

There  is  a  nagging  concern  that  over- 
looked by  the  President  and  his  advisers 
IS  the  question  of  our  close  ties  and  long 
association  with  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment of  China  on  Formosa.  Since  long 
before  the  United  States  became  involved 
in  World  War  n,  we  have  enjoyed  the 
important  friendship  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  In  those  dark 
days  when  only  China  stood  between 
Japanese  power  and  the  rest  of  Asia, 
the   United    States    provided    arms,   fi- 


nances, and  manpower  to  help  keep  that 
nation  free. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
conflict,  the  Chinese  fought  side  by  side 
with  us  on  the  long  road  back  from 
Pearl  Harbor.  Many  Chinese  gave  their 
loyalty,  indeed  their  hves,  to  help  Amer- 
ican servicemen  escape  Japanese  im- 
prisonment. Now,  mainland  China  is 
overrun  by  the  Communists,  yet  brave 
Chinese  elsewhere  to  this  day  stand 
ready  to  defend  both  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Par  East. 

For  a  great  many  years,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  stand  by  its 
friends,  the  Chinese  on  Formosa  being 
among  the  stanchest  of  friends.  If  we 
now  are  to  abandon  this  firm  friendship 
in  exchange  for  the  vacillating  policies 
of  the  Communists,  then  truly  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  is  in  need 
of  congressional  review. 

Even  as  we  make  trade  and  travel  con- 
cessions to  the  Communist  Chinese, 
what  have  they  been  doing? 

Among  other  things,  they  have  been 
agitating  in  Latin  America.  They  have 
been  sending  teams  of  diplomats  scurry- 
ing around  that  part  of  the  world  hold- 
ing out  promises  of  financial  and  other 
help  to  those  nations  who,  as  the  Mao- 
ist salesmen  put  it,  "struggle  against 
U.S.  imperialistic  domination." 

The  Communists  harp  on  such  points 
as  the  cry  to  nationalize  all  American- 
owned  businesses  in  Latin  America,  and 
the  plea  that  Latin  American  nations 
band  against  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  the  Panama  Canal.  Their  efforts 
in  Africa  follow  an  Identical  pattern  of 
disruption  toward  the  West. 

In  the  meantime,  they  have  continued 
their  tirades  against  the  United  States 
and  their  support  of  the  Conamunist  ag- 
gression in  Indochina. 

This,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  in  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  relax  trade  and  travel 
restrictions  as  he  decides  on  the  future 
U.S.  poUcy  toward  that  nation,  including 
such  important  matters  as  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  pos- 
sibly to  the  exclusion  of  the  Republic 
of  China. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  intend:- 
that  our  loyalist  Chinese  friends  should 
be  sold  down  the  river.  But  we  should 
avoid  any  appearance  of  this.  To  the 
contrary,  we  should  continue  publicly 
to  strengthen  our  ties  with  these  good 
friends.  There  is  no  clear  indication  that 
the  common  enemy  is  ready  to  cease 
their  designs  for  the  destruction  of  our 
forms  of  government.  The  desire  of  the 
President  for  world  peace  is  admirable 
Hopefully,  we  are  step  by  step  getting  a 
little  closer  to  that  objective.  It  will 
take  time  for  it  to  be  accomplished.  It 
cannot  be  done  unilaterally  by  the 
United  States.  It  takes  more  than  ping- 
pong  to  make  a  peace. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  for 
speaking  out  on  this  occasion.  Certainlj', 
those  who  know  Mr.  Sikxs  know  that  this 
is  not  the  first  occasion  that  he  has 
voiced  his  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CRANK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  fri«id  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana,  for 
taking  this  time  to  comment  on  this  vital 
ifflue  of  our  day— the  idea  of  liberahzing 
trade,  with  Communist  China.  According 
to  UPI,  the  President  tomorrow  will  in- 
dicate what  those  items  will  be  with 
which  we  will  carry  on  extended  trade  in 
the  future. 

Yesterday.  I  inserted  remarks  in  the 
Record  dealing  with  this  subject  of  ex- 
panded trade,  and  at  tiiat  time  I  indi- 
cated that  one  naturally  hesitates  to  dis- 
agree with  the  leader  of  his  own  party, 
and  I  am  no  exception  to  that.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  do  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  ill  advised  on  this  issue  of 
trade  with  Red  China.  I  indicated  as 
much  yesterday.  I  have  campaigned  in 
the  past  in  opposition  to  carrying  on 
trade,  any  kind  of  trade,  with  those  coun- 
tries that  are  engaged  in  trade  with  our 
enemies  in  North  Vietnam. 

What  concerns  me  very  profoundly 
about  the  President's  announcement 
tomorrow  is  the  possibility  that  locomo- 
tives may  be  added  to  the  trade  list.  I 
think  that  inasmuch  as  locomotives  could 
be  used  to  vastly  accelerate  the  volume  of 
trade  that  goes  on  between  Red  China 
and  N(Mth  Vietnam  at  the  present  time, 
locomotives  can  only  be  classified  as 
strategic.  I  find  It  inconceivable  that 
locomotives  might  be  included  in  that 
list.  I  can  only  say  that  whatever  opposi- 
tion I  have,  morally  and  philosophicallv. 
to  engaging  in  trade  with  Red  China  at 
tills  time  will  be  profoundly  aggravated 
if  any  kinds  of  strategic  materials  are 
included  in  that  trade  list. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic 
Indeed  that  in  a  single  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  that  of  May  31,  1971, 
two  contradictory  items  appear.  On  page 
4  It  is  written  that — 

Some  career  diplomats,  watching  the  evi- 
dence of  'thaw'  between  the  U.S.  and  Red 
China  are  predicting  that  the  trend,  if  de- 
veloped, could  lead  to  two-way  trade  between 
the  two  countries  that  would  reach  a  total 
of  200  million  dollars  annually  in  two  or  three 
years. 

Further  on  in  the  magazine,  on  page 
42,  we  read  of  China's  Increasing  activity 
of  subversion  in  Asia.  We  learn  that  in 
Hanoi,  "Peking  is  pressing  North  Viet- 
nam to  seek  military  victory,  not  nego- 
tiated peace  The  magazine  says  further: 

In  North  Korea,  Chlneee  leaden  have 
patched  up  dlfferencee  with  Pyongyang,  mak- 
ing Kim  n  Sung  more  "hard  line'  than  eTar. 
Chinese  military  aid  is  going  to  Red  troops 
In  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  ICao  Tse- 
tung-s  radical  ideology  la  behind  unrest  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philippines.  Arms  and 
anununltion  are  being  smuggled  to  rebel 
bands  In  the  jungles,  mountains  and  swamps 
of  Thailand,  Burma,  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia. 

On  page  40  of  this  very  same  magazine 
we  learn  that — 

MUllons  have  been  executed  in  Red  China 
over  the  past  40  years — many  after  'public 
trial  rallies'  which  are  staged  without  jury 
or  defense  counsel  and  with  sentence*  deter- 
mined beforehand.  Chinese  Communists  in 
this  way  wiped  out  almost  an  entire  segment 
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ol  society — the  landlord  claaa — Just  as  Rus- 
sia did  after  their  revolution. 

Why  is  the  United  States,  given  all  of 
these  facts  concerning  the  unchanged 
nature  of  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime, now  considering  a  change  in  our 
policy  toward  Communist  China?  Can  it 
conceivably  be  for  the  trade  which 
"career  diplomats"  foresee?  Or  are  we 
simply  fulfilling  Lenin's  prophecy  that 
"The  businessmen  will  sell  us  the  rope 
with  which  to  hang  them"? 

The  current  reappraisal  is  even  more 
disturbing  when  we  compare  it  with 
President  Nixon's  statements  on  this 
very  subject  during  the  1968  campaign. 

Spealting  during  the  campaign  on 
Wm-TV  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  he  said: 

Any  American  policy  toward  Asia  must 
come  xirgently  to  grips  with  the  reality  of 
China.  This  does  not  mean,  as  many  would 
slmpllsUcally  have  It,  rushing  to  grant  re- 
cognition to  Peking,  to  admit  it  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  ply  It  with  offers  of  trade — 
all  of  which  would  serve  to  conflrm  Its  rulers 
In  their  present  course  .  .  . 

Only  aa  the  nations  of  non-Communist 
Asia  become  so  strong — economically,  politi- 
cally, and  mllltarUy — that  they  no  longer 
furnish  tempting  targets  for  Chinese  aggres- 
sion, will  the  leaders  In  Peking  be  persuaded 
to  turn  their  energies  Inward  rather  than 
outward  .  .  . 

For  the  short  run.  then,  this  means  a 
policy  of  Arm  restraint,  of  no  reward,  of  a 
creative  counter-pressure  designed  to  per- 
suade Peking  that  its  Interest  can  be  served 
only  by  accepting  the  basic  rules  of  Interna- 
tional clvUlty. 

Just  3  short  years  ago  President  Nixon 
declared : 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  recognize  Com- 
munist China  now  or  admit  it  to  the  United 
Natloas  because  that  would  be  In  effect  put- 
ting the  seal  of  approval  on  Communist 
China's  present  very  aggressive  course 
against  India  and  against  our  forces,  of 
course.  In  Vietnam,  and  against  all  of  Its 
neighbors. 

"While  our  policy  appears  to  be  chang- 
ing, that  of  the  Communist  Chinese  does 
not. 

Since  it  took  power  22  years  ago.  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  has  mur- 
dered between  20  and  50  million  of  its 
own  citizens.  It  has  invaded  three  coun- 
tries, Korea.  Tibet,  and  India,  and  been 
condemned  as  an  international  outlaw 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Communist  China  planned,  supported, 
and  almost  accomplished  the  overthrow 
and  mass  assassination  of  the  Indonesian 
Government,  which  was  at  the  time  Its 
leading  non-Communist  ally.  It  has  fo- 
mented and  supported  guerrilla  rebel- 
lions not  only  in  South  Vietnam,  but  in 
India,  Thailand.  Laos,  Burma,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  and  in  black  African 
coimtries  too  numerous  to  list. 

China  has  pressed  forward  with  the 
development  of  its  strategic  arsenal,  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  arms-control  dis- 
cussions, and  stated  in  its  official  pub- 
lications that  a  nuclear  first  strike  Is  an 
acceptable  subdivision  of  "people's  war." 

While,  in  the  fact  of  unchanging  Com- 
munist Chinese  hostility.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  why  our  own  Government 
is  considering  a  change  in  policy,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  Chinese 
receptivity  to  such  a  change. 


Columnist  Richard  Wilson  noted: 
America  is  getting  out  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Chinese  realize  that.  The  real  question 
Is  what  kind  of  residual  force  will  be  left 
In  Indochina  and  what  its  mission  will  be. 
Peking  could  quite  conceivably  get  by  smiles 
and  friendly  gestures  from  a  gullible 
"Amerlcsm  people"  what  It  has  not  been  able 
to  get  from  four  succeeding  administra- 
tions— a  rapid  and  complete  exit  from  a 
strong  sphere  of  Influence  In  Eastern  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific.  If  Peking  could  con- 
vince the  American  public  of  Its  good  Inten- 
tions in  the  let-down  from  the  Vietnam  War, 
no  American  government  might  find  It  politi- 
cally possible  to  sustain  the  strong  Asian 
policy  of  the  past  anywhere  In  the  Western 
Pacific. 

This,  clearly  is  what  Peking  is  aiming 
for:  a  world  in  which  China  is  to  East 
Asia  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  Eastern 
Europe.  In  Korea,  Peking  found  that  it 
could  not  dislodge  an  American  presence 
by  force  of  arms.  Today,  the  Communist 
leadership  seeks  to  dislodge  us  by  soft 
words,  deceit,  and    "understanding." 

What  have  the  British  gained  by  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China?  Hopefully, 
some  understanding  which  many  in 
Washington  still  lack.  Sir  Donald  Hop- 
son.  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  Pe- 
king at  the  beginning  of  the  Red  Guard 
fiasco  in  1966,  had  to  stand  still  while 
Mao's  bullies  beat  him  physically,  sacked 
his  Embassy,  and  violated  the  embassy's 
women  before  his  eyes. 

Despite  the  ping-pong  diplomacy,  it  Is 
important  to  remember  that  the  Chinese 
leadership  has  not  changed.  The  same 
men  who  smile  at  our  ping-pong  players 
are  those  who  subjected  Tibet  to  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  colonialism,  the  same 
ones  who  operate  such  a  cruel  and  hated 
dictatorship  that  more  Chinese  at- 
tempted to  escape  in  1  recent  month  than 
all  the  East  Germans  who  attempted  to 
scale  or  penetrate  the  Berlin  Wall  in  10 
years. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  does  not  advo- 
cate universal  membership.  Rather,  it  has 
specific  qualifications  for  membership, 
and  Communist  China  does  not  meet 
them.  The  Communist  regime  has  shown 
a  consistent  and  total  disregard  for 
fundamental  human  rights,  it  has  de- 
graded the  dignity  of  persons,  and  It  has 
obliterated  the  rights  of  individuals. 

At  virtually  the  same  time  that  many 
in  Washington  speak  of  an  "opening"  to 
Communist  China,  His  Holiness  Tenzing 
Gyatso.  the  14th  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet, 
now  living  in  exile  in  India,  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times  that — 
The  Chinese  have  launched  a  veritable  reign 
of  terror.  Tibetans  of  all  classes  are  beaten, 
humiliated,  tortured  or  killed  on  such  flimsy 
trumped-up  charges  as  harboring  subversive 
designs  against  the  regime,  possessing  re- 
ligious objects  or  collaborating  and  helping 
"reactionary  elements." 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  relate 
these  activities  to  the  words  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  member  nations 
adopt  on  admission : 

Faith  in  fundamental  human  rights.  In 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person, 
in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women,  of 
na'lcns  large  and  small. 

Our  Asian  allies  wonder  whether.  If  our 
commitment  to  Taiwan  is  subject  to  "re- 


appraisal." they  can  rely  upon  any  com- 
mitment made  by  the  United  States.  Dis- 
cussing Peking's  ping-pong  diplomacy, 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singa- 
pore said : 

Whether  there  Is  any  significant  change  In 
basic  objectives  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I 
think  Mao  is  like  de  Gaulle — they  are  great 
men  who,  in  the  evening  of  their  lives,  have 
fi.xed  views  of  what  the  world  should  be, 
and  not  what  it  is. 

President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines  said  that  his  country's  fear 
of  China  was  of  subversion  conducted 
from  Peking.  Most  Asian  leaders  inter- 
viewed within  the  past  month  are  fearful 
of  an  American  withdrawal  from  Asia 
coupled  with  an  American  abandonment 
of  "Taiwan. 

It  is  essential  that  we  not  abandon 
our  Asian  allies  or  seek  to  do  business 
with  a  nation  intent  upon  world  conquest 
and  upon  the  degradation  and  enslave- 
ment of  its  own  citizens.  Until  China 
changes,  our  own  policy  should  not. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
tually this  special  order  which  has  been 
allotted  me  was  requested  as  well  by  three 
other  colleagues  here  in  the  House,  and 
others  who  requested  to  participate. 
Those  of  us  who  asked  for  this  time, 
other  than  myself,  include  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski), 
and  the  gentleman  who  just  finished 
speaking,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Crane  > .  He  made  reference  to  what 
the  President  proposes  to  do  tomorrow 
in  releasing  a  list  of  items  which  will 
be  traded  with  the  Conrununist  Chinese. 

I  would  say  only  that  we  asked  for  this 
special  order  tliis  afternoon  prior  to  the 
release  of  those  items  so  that  we  could 
say  ahead  of  time  what  we  felt  the  course 
of  action  by  the  President  and  his  admin- 
istration should  be,  rather  than  just  be- 
ing critical  after  the  list  of  items  to  be 
traded  has  been  released. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  within  this 
administration  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  vehemently  opposed  through 
the  years  any  traffic  in  locomotives  be- 
cause these  can  be  used  to  transport, 
and,  of  course,  we  believe  would  be  used 
to  transport  materials  smd  weapons  of 
war. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
accustomed  to  reading  heart-rending 
stories  in  the  American  press  about  for- 
eigners who  are  opposed  to  American 
policies  and  express  their  discontent 
through  nonviolent  methods  such  as 
prayer  and  fasting.  For  some  reason, 
whenever  these  stories  appear,  they  are 
always  designed  to  force  American  pol- 
icy further  to  the  left.  They  put  forth  a 
strong  humanitarian  appeal  and  imply 
that  these  particular  heroes  are  repre- 
sentative of  foreign  opinion. 

But  commonsense  tells  us  that  foreign 
opinion  must  be  Just  as  diverse  as  our 
own.  There  are  millions  of  friends  of 
the  United  States  throughout  the  world 
and  they  are  clearly  distressed  by  the 
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false  picture  given  by  distorted  empha- 
sis on  the  leftwing  activists. 

I  was  deeply  struck  by  this  thought 
when  reading  a  recent  dispatch  from 
Tokyo  which  received  practically  no  at- 
tention in  the  American  press.  This  story 
told  of  160  Japanese  citizens  who  went 
on  a  himger  strike  in  the  Sukiyabashl 
Park,  in  the  heart  of  Tokyo.  I  believe 
that  the  reason  these  hunger  strikers 
received  so  little  attention  was  because 
they  were  anti-Communist  in  their  pro- 
test. They  were  Western  oriented,  pro- 
American.  But  what  they  were  protest- 
ing; however,  was  the  threatened  weak- 
ening of  American  policy  In  Asia.  This 
group  fasted  for  a  whole  week  to  express 
their  opposition  to  recognizing  the  Chi- 
nese Commimlst  regime. 

The  strikers  were  members  of  the  Vic- 
tory Over  Communism  League  and  had 
all  attended  an  anti-Communist  rally 
sponsored  by  the  Japan  chapter  of  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League.  The 
strikers  lived  on  water  alone,  sitting  on 
chairs  inside  a  big  tent  in  the  park.  They 
sat  up  straight  and  each  wore  a  white 
band  across  his  chest  reading  "Abso- 
lutely Opposed  to  Recognition  of  the 
Chinese  Communists."  By  the  end  of  the 
week  most  of  them  complained  of  nausea 
and  extreme  weakness.  Some  of  them 
could  hardly  stand  up.  Yet,  they  con- 
tinued the  fast  as  an  expression  of  the 
depth  of  their  conviction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  is  a  truly 
moving  display  of  solidarity.  The  World 
Anti-Communist  League,  led  by  its  Pres- 
ident Mr.  Osami  Kuboki,  has  chapters 
in  free  countries  aU  over  the  world.  Its 
annual  convention  draws  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  the  convention  city.  Last  year 
some  40,000  came  to  Tokvo,  including 
a  large  percentage  of  Japanese  citizens, 
who  are  traditionally  thought  of  as 
neutralists. 

I  think  that  this  recent  demonstration 
is  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  Asians 
throughout  Asia.  They  are  opposed  to 
communism  as  we  are  opposed  to  com- 
munism. The  common  people  everywhere 
are  opposed  to  communism.  It  is  our 
leaders  who  sometimes  forget  the  true 
attitude  of  the  people  and  think  that  they 
can  engage  in  diplomatic  games  without 
disastrous  consequences. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  read  a  vast 
number  of  newspaper  editorials  and  sj-n- 
dicated  columns  expressing  this  same 
cautious  view  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion. I  would  like  to  include  just  a  sam- 
pling here  with  my  remarks: 

[Prom    the    Baltimore    News-Amerlcnn, 

May  16.  1971] 

A  Warning  ABOtrr  Red  China 

(By  Bob  Consldlne) 

Not  much  had  befln  heard  of  late  from  a 
conservative  American  group  called  "The 
Committee  Of  One  Million,"  formed  after 
eviction  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  from  mainland 
China.  Its  prime  thrust  through  the  ensuing 
generation  has  been  to  protest  against  any 
real  or  Imagined  appeasement  of  Red  China. 

But  then  In  swift  succeaslon  our  Plng- 
Pong  players  went  t.->  Peking,  Mr.  Nlxon  called 
China  "the  Peoples  Republic,  etc.,"  Chou 
En-lal  served  tea  and  laughed,  the  gentleman 
from  the  Times  was  given  a  month's  visa,  and 
there  was  a  pledge  by  Washington  to  loosen 
Its  trade  restrictions  with  the  world's  most 
populous  yet  Isolated  nation. 


This  sequence  of  events  provided  a  shot 
In  the  arm  for  "The  Committee  Of  One  Mil- 
lion," whose  slogan  might  be  "One  Plng- 
Pong  BaU  Doth  Not  An  Entente  Make."  The 
committee  called  on  one  of  Its  smallest  but 
mightiest  guns  to  bark  a  reply — Lt.  Oen. 
V.  H.  "Brute"  Krulak  (USMC,  Ret.) 

During  his  years  as  commanding  general 
of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific,  before  his 
retirement  In  1988,  Brute  was  the  shortest 
man  and  probably  tougbtest  man  in  the 
Corps.  On  his  frequent  trips  to  the  Vietnam 
fronts  where  his  Marines  were  fighting,  his 
men,  most  of  whom  towered  a  foot  over 
Bruce's  head,  would  look  straight  ahead,  over 
his  head,  when  answering  his  questions. 

There  was  a  large  action  pliotograph  In 
Brute's  office  at  Camp  Smith,  near  Honoluu. 
showing  a  Marine  in  full  battle  dress  charg- 
ing an  enemy  position  on  Iwo  Jlma,  The  lit- 
tle general  would  explain  In  his  ringing  voic» 
that  that  Marine  was  the  epltone  of  a  fight- 
ing man.  He  carried  everytMng  he  needed 
and  knew  exactly  how  to  use  it.  But  his 
greatest  weapon  was  bis  stout  heart.  Brute 
would  continue.  "That  picture,"  he  would 
conclude,"  was  snapped  a  second  or  two  af- 
ter he  was  dead.  But  look  at  him — still 
charging." 

As  for  the  filckertng  dawn  of  what  could 
mean  the  renewal  of  U.S.-malnland  China 
diplomatic  relations.  Brute  sounded  off  loud 
and  clear  in  a  recent  speech  to  the  World 
Affairs  CouncU  In  Ban  Diego.  He  bad  just 
returned  from  a  swing  ttirough  Asia  in  his 
capacity  as  an  executive  of  the  Copley  News- 
paper chain. 

"Dialog  with  China?"  he  asked.  "There's 
no  argument  there.  Certainly,  we  must  have 
It  and,  If  It  were  definitely  In  our  selfish 
national  Interest  to  do  so  we  would  be  jus- 
MSed  In  dealing  with  those  cut-throats  this 
very  day. 

"But  It  Is  not  In  oiir  selfish  national  In- 
terest. There  is  no  pressure  whatever  on  us 
to  dignify  them  or  help  perpetuate  them. 
There  Is  no  pressure  whJatever  on  us  to  de- 
moralize the  opposition  to  Mao  iiulde 
China." 

He  used  the  Chinese  proverb,  "If  you  wish 
to  know  the  road  ahead.  Inquire  of  those 
who  have  traveled  It"  as  a  springboard  Into 
his  next  assessment: 

"Ask  Sir  Donald  Hopson.  Her  Majesty's 
ambassador  to  Peking,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Red  Guards  fiasco  In  1966,  had  to  stand 
still  while  Mao's  bullies  beat  him  physically, 
sacked  his  embassy  and  violated  the  em- 
bassy's women  before  his  eyes. 

"Ask  the  Russians  how  they  fared  when 
they  tried  to  have  a  dialog  with  China.  Ask 
the  black  African  countries  why  they  threw 
out  the  Chinese. 

"The  men  who  rule  China's  750  mlUlon 
people  are  a  band  of  nlhlllstle  Marxist  brig- 
ands who  have  survived  literally  by  killing 
off  the  opposition.  They  have  committed  15 
million  murders  since  1949.  They  are  a  group 
of  arrogant  and  frightened  men  who  have 
failed  in  every  one  of  their  social  experi- 
ments, who  Inspire  no  loyalty,  and  have  a 
mandate  weaker  than  Attlla  the  Hun. 

"We  might  as  well  get  In  bed  with  a  nest 
of  rattlesnakes." 

The  brute  had  a  warning  to  U.S.  business- 
men who  now  are  looking  longingly  at  a  huge 
and  relatively  untouched  market  for  their 
goods.  Every  fourth  chUd  born  In  the  world 
today  Is  Chinese.  He  reminded  the  business- 
men that  their  British  cousins  envisioned 
the  Jame  kind  of  bonanza  when  the  U  K. 
and  Mao  exchanged  ambassadors.  But  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  Is  pid- 
dling, considering  the  multitudes  of  poten- 
tial customers  involved. 

He  said,  In  effect,  "Yes,  It's  an  exciting 
prospect  for  any  businessman.  But  this 
should  be  remembered:  Toull  be  doing  busi- 
ness with  760  million  people — all  broke." 


[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Apr.  29, 1971  ] 

Communism  F^e  Wabns  Against  Deal 

With  Peking 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Washington. — "It's  1933  all  over  again  and 
unless  we  are  alert,  we  are  going  to  make 
exactly  the  same  mistake." 

Dr.  Walter  Judd.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  MUUon,  was  standing  before  a 
huge  world  map.  One  finger  pointed  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  Another  tapped  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

"In  1933  Maxim  Lltvlnoff  (Soviet  foreign 
mirUster)  came  to  Washington  and  talked 
President  FYanklln  Roosevelt  Into  recogniz- 
ing the  Soviet  Umon,"  Judd  said.  "He  was 
full  of  smiles  and  promises.  The  huge  Rus- 
sian market,  he  said,  would  revitalize  Ameri- 
can Industry,  pull  us  out  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

"So  Roosevelt  recognized  the  Russians  and 
what  happened?  Nothing.  In  fact,  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  declined.  Not  untU  1963, 
when  Russia  was  forced  to  make  that  big 
cash  purchase  of  wheat,  did  U.S.  trade  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  reach  the  levels  of  1927-32.  But 
Moscow  had  the  'respectabUlty'  It  so  desper- 
ately needed. 

CHOD    EN-LAI    SMILES 

"Now  Chou  En-lal  Is  smUlng.  We  had  bet- 
ter study  that  lesson  before  we  rush  Into  any 
embrace  with  Communist  China." 

Judd  once  was  a  missionary  doctor  in 
China.  A  Minnesota  Republican  congressman 
and  key  foreign  affairs  conimlttee  member  for 
20  years,  he  now  leads  a  struggle  to  block  Chi- 
nese Communist  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

His  Committee  of  One  Million  is  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  this  proposition.  In- 
fluential In  the  late  19503,  the  committee  had 
declined  in  Importance  but  Judd  is  tiylng  to 
rally  it  in  the  vrake  of  Peking's  welcome  to 
an  American  Plng-Pong  team  and  Its  over- 
tures of  friendship  toward  the  American 
people. 

"Some  people  call  It  'Plng-Pong  diplo- 
macy" "'  said  Judd.  "I  call  It  "Plng-Pong  prop- 
aganda." "  But  It  has  been  effective. 

"Peking  has  set  out  deliberately  to  put 
the  American  people  against  their  govern- 
ment. There  Is  a  lot  more  Involved  here  than 
Just  membership  In  the  UJI.  A' drive  Is  imder 
way  to  oust  us  not  only  from  Indochina,  but 
from  all  of  Asia. 

SENSE    RIGHT     MOMKNT 

"The  Chinese  Communists  sense  that  this 
is  the  moment  to  capitalize  on  the  tired,  de- 
jected, frustrated  attitude  of  millions  of 
Americans  toward  the  Indochina  war.  They 
know  Americans  have  become  weary  of  Asia. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  coerce  four 
American  administrations  with  threats,  so 
they  now  are  trjMng  to  go  around  our  gov- 
ernment." 

Judd  warned  that  while  many  Americans 
dismiss  the  U.N.  question  as  unimportant  be- 
cause of  the  world  organization's  tarnished 
image,  Asian  nations  regard  It  as  an  ulti- 
mate test  of  strength  between  Washington 
and  Peking. 

"If  Peking  Is  seated,"  he  said,  "it  would  be 
regarded  In  Asia  as  the  CcMnmunlsts'  biggest 
victory  since  the  Korean  truce  wm  signed — 
and  In  'face-conscious'  Asia  that  was  a  Chi- 
nese victory. 

REJECTS     SrCGESTIONS 

"Free  Asia  will  crumble  if  It  Is  ever  con- 
vinced that  the  Red  Chinese  will  win  their 
struggle  with  the  United  States,  and  admis- 
sion to  the  U.N.  would  mean  that  they  have 
won." 

Judd  rejects  suggestions  that  President 
Nixon  should  support  the  admission  of  Pe- 
king in  hopies  of  pitting  mainland  CThlna 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

"When  Mre  stick  to  principles,  the  United 
States  Is  Invincible,'"  he  said.  "When  we  try 
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to  be  devlovLB,  to  play  at  being  clever,  we 
lose  our  shirta  .  .  .  remember  when  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  said  he  Itnew  how  to  handle 
Stalin.  That  cort  iia  Eaatem  Europe." 

Judd  refuses  to  accept  the  popular  Wash- 
ington view  that  the  spilt  between  Russia 
and  China  is  beyond  repair. 

"It  Is  still  not  a  quarrel  between  two  na- 
tions, but  between  two  factions  of  world 
communism."  he  said.  "Ultimately  national- 
ism may  prove  stronger.  But  today  It  Is  sUll 
an  argument  not  over  what  to  do,  but  how 
to  do  it." 

R£AI.    CONCEBN 

Moscow's  real  concern  with  Peking,  In 
Judd'3  view,  still  centers  oa  Mao's  challenge 
for  leadership  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, not  on  the  Chinese  threat  to  Its  Asian 
borders. 

"In  the  meantime,  they  both  play  on  our 
yearning  for  peace,"  he  said. 

American  businessmen  who  dream  of  huge 
new  markets  inside  China  also  are  deluding 
themselves,  Judd  said.  Peking  is  playing  on 
these  dreams  for  Its  own  polltic«U  ends,  he 
said,  but  once  those  ends  are  accomplished 
the  would-be  traders  will  awake  empty- 
handed. 

"They  read  Lenin,"  he  observe<l.  "and  It 
was  Lenin  who  said  'we  can  always  count  on 
the  stupidity  of  the  capitalists.' " 

COMMISSION    PLAN 

On  Monday,  a  50-member  presidentla; 
commission  urged  Mr.  NUon  to  back  U.N. 
seats  for  both  Communist  and  Nationalist 
China. 

The  members  of  that  commission  are  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  chafrman;  Frederick  L.  Ehr- 
man,  vice  chairman;  Dean  Francis  O.  Wilcox, 
chairman  of  working  group;  Terence  Cardi- 
nal Cooke.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken,  Dr.  Ruth  E.  Bacon,  George 
P.  Baker  Jr..  Bernlce  W.  Behrens,  Joseph  L 
Block,  Dr.  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld,  Dr.  lAn- 
drum  R.  Boiling,  Erwln  D.  Canham  and 
Susie  A.  Chan. 

Also,  Richard  Talbot  Clark.  Sen.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  Americe  V.  Cortese.  Dr.  Lee  A 
Dubrldge,  Justice  Robert  M.  Duncan,  John 
CUfford  Polger,  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbright,  Rep 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  James  C.  Hagerty. 
Marle-Loulse  Handal,  Bourke  B.  Hlcken- 
loc^er.  Dr.  John  R.  Howard,  John  T.  Isaacson, 
William  D.  Jackson  and  John  H.  Johnson. 

Also  Robert  B.  Kamm,  Rabbi  Bertram  W. 
Korn,  Andrew  Letendre,  Arthur  G.  Llnkletter, 
Rep.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  Mary  P.  Lord,  Ben- 
jamin M.  McKelway,  Paul  Miller,  Rep. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Thomas  A.  Pappas  and  Mildred  Emory  Per- 
slnger. 

Also  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Dr.  Walter  Orr  Rob- 
erts. Mary  Louise  Smith,  Sen.  John  J.  Spark- 
man.  Vernon  Stouffer,  Ronald  P.  Stowe,  Sen. 
Robert  Taft  Jr.,  Thomas  VaU  and  Andrew 
W.  Wyeth. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Apr.  15, 
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Onxt  People's  Smiles  Sincere:  China's 
Rttless  Plat  Past  Game 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  first 
visit  to  mainland  China  by  American  sports- 
men and  newsmen  in  22  years  would  be 
stage-managed  for  propaganda  effect  by  the 
Communist  government  in  Peking  Neverthe- 
less, the  amount  of  sweetness  and  light 
bathing  the  current  table  tennis  tour  is  prob- 
ably more  than  the  players  or  the  Journalists 
expected.  With  Chou  En-lai  himself  turning 
out  to  greet  the  visitors,  the  political  over- 
tones of  this  "cultural"  event  becomes  In- 
escapable. 

President  Nixon  lifted  the  ban  on  travel  by 
Americans  to  Red  China  because  It  is  In  our 
national  Interest  to  develop  more  personal 
contact  with  the  Chinese  people.  His  decision 
was  perfectly  sound.  We  must  face  the  reality 
of  800  million  mainland  Chinese  as  human 
beings  rather  than  an  ominous  statistic. 


The  relaxation  of  trade  restrictions  with 
Red  China  announced  by  Mr.  Nixon  yester- 
day is  in  the  same  vein,  and  appears  to  be 
limited  enough  in  scope  to  assure  that  diplo- 
matic and  strategic  considerations  are  not 
compromised.  Clearly,  the  President  has 
signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new  effort  on 
our  part  to  pierce  the  bamboo  curtain  in  the 
specific  areas  of  business  and  personal  travel. 

Looking  at  the  other  half  of  the  equation, 
however,  we  are  reminded  that  the  Chinese 
people  are  not  their  own  masters.  The  diplo- 
matic gesture  of  inviting  our  table  tennis 
team  into  Red  China  did  not  spring  from  the 
people  themselves  but  from  a  tiny  ruling 
group  in  Peking.  We  must  accept  the  fact 
that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  Marxist  cohorts 
agreed  to  let  some  Americans  tour  China  only 
because  It  is  In  their  own  Interest  to  do  so. 

The  effort  by  Red  China's  ruling  clique 
to  create  such  a  radiant  image  at  this  point 
In  history  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Peking 
has  decided  this  is  the  year  to  make  a  seri- 
ous run  at  gaining  membership  In  the  United 
Nations.  The  growing  strength  In  the  U.N.  for 
seating  a  Peking  delegation  and  decisions  by 
Canada.  Italy  and  other  natlo.as  to  give  dip- 
lomatic recognition  to  the  Peking  govern- 
ment have  created  a  momentum  which  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  ready  to  ride  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  their  fundamental 
goal  In  world  diplomacy— the  recognition 
that  there  is  one  China,  that  Peking  Is  its 
capital  and  Mao  Tse-tung  is  Its  high  priest 

To  find  a  course  preserving  the  legitimate 
rights  and  aspirations  of  the  Free  China  gov- 
ernment on  Taiwan  is  a  challenge  of  the  arst 
order  to  our  own  diplomacy  In  the  months 
ahead.  The  Free  Chinese  have  stood  stead- 
fast as  our  friends  for  a  generation,  some- 
thing we  cannot  In  good  conscience  forget. 

Nor  can  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
American  people  afford  to  forget  that  the 
emissaries  Red  China  Is  sending  to  world 
capitals — and  would  send  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— are  not  ping-pong  players.  They  are 
representatives  of  a  regime  that  bases  its 
claim  of  sovereignty  on  terrorism,  violence 
and  oppression,  a  regime  that  has  declared 
Itself  opposed  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

[From  the  Oakland  (Calif.),  Tribune,  Mar.  IT 
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New  Red  China  Policy? 

The  State  Department's  decision  to  lift  the 
existing  prohibition  against  travel  to  Red 
China  by  Americans  can  be  Interpreted  only 
as  a  cautious  Administration  step  toward 
some  alteration  of  the  existing  U.S.-Com- 
munlst  China  relationship. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  such 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  government  will 
accomplish  anything  but  to  foster  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  our  allies  in  the  Chiang  Kal- 
ahek  government  on  Taiwan, 

There  have  been  other  recent  bints  of  an 
Impending  change  in  the  official  U.S.  policy 
toward  Communist  China. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  second  annual  for- 
eign policy  report  Feb.  35,  reiterated  the  on- 
going U.8.  commitment  to  the  Nationalist 
Chinese,  but  said  "the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  see  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
play  a  constructive  role  In  the  family  of 
nations." 

Significantly,  it  was  the  first  time  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  referred  to  Communist  China 
by  its  formal  name,  the  "People's  Republic 
of  China." 

It  represented  a  strong  suggestion  that  the 
Nixon  administration  may  be  Inching  toward 
a  so-called  "Two  China"  policy,  toward  ac- 
cepting the  seating  to  Communist  China  in 
the  United  Nations  so  long  as  a  seat  would 
be  retained  for  Nationalist  China. 

It  Is,  at  best,  a  risky  venture  on  the  part 
of  official  Washington. 

The  premise  apparently  Is,  as  the  President 
said,  that  Red  China  is  somehow  ready  to 
"play  a  constructive  role  in  the  family  of 


nations."  There  Is  little,  if  any,  reason  to 
accept  any  such  premise. 

Red  China  Is  ruled  by  a  Communist  dic- 
tator. He  demands  total  hero  worship  from 
his  subjects  and  makes  no  secret  of  his  com- 
plete commitment  to  primitive  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm  which  has  world-wide  expansion 
and  conquest  as  Its  ultimate  objective. 

The  sort  of  "constructive  role"  such  a  man, 
or  nation,  could  play  In  world  affairs  is  diffi- 
cult to  image. 
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[F^om  the  Springfield  (HI.)  State  Journal 
Apr.  6,  1971] 
Red  China  Still  a  Ttrannt 
The  Communist  conquest  of  (3hlna  22 
years  ago  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  worst 
catastrophes  of  modem  times.  Already,  it 
has  ushered  In  two  Asian  wars  which  in- 
flicted more  than  300,000  American  casual- 
ties, including  100,000  dead.  For  the  Chinese 
people,  the  tragedy  is  without  parallel.  The 
slaughters  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  pale  by  com- 
parison with  the  15  million  Chinese  murdered 
by  orders  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime.  More- 
over, the  extension  of  communism  into  China 
has  brought  the  entire  Asian  land  mass  under 
selge.  The  whole  world  soon  will  be  threat- 
ened by  hydrogen-headed  missiles  being  In- 
cubated by  Peking.  Certainly  the  neglect  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  our  mis- 
taken policies  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  people  as  a  firm 
ally. 

Now  America  stands  once  again  at  an  his- 
toric watershed  with  respect  to  China  which 
could  alter  the  course  of  history.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  U.S.  should  sanction  ad- 
mission of  the  Peking  regime  into  the  United 
Nations,  assuming  Peking  is  Interested  in 
U.N.  membership. 

Led  by  a  flock  of  Senate  doves,  a  small  but 
vocal  element  in  this  country  would  embrace 
the  Chinese  Reds  because.  It  is  argued,  a 
quarter  of  mankind  should  not  be  Isolated. 
According  to  this  viewpoint,  the  Mao  regime 
would  become  civilized  through  a  "meaning- 
ful dialogue." 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American  people 
to  do  some  straight  thinking  about  China. 
The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  need  to  rec- 
ognize the  sharp  distinction  between  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  government  la 
Peking. 

Those  familiar  with  China  today  know  that 
the  Mao  administration  does  not  truly  gov- 
ern Mainland  China;  that  Mao  himself  lacks 
authority.  After  having  the  ancient  and  re- 
vered family  concept  attacked,  after  the  dis- 
astrous communal  farms,  the  back-yard  steel 
furnace  leaps  and  other  Marxist  horrors,  in- 
cluding the  unleashing  of  murderous  Red 
Guards  at  the  orders  of  Mao,  the  stole  Chi- 
nese masses  simply  refuse  to  oarry  out  Pe- 
king's orders.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Maoist  merely  main- 
tains the  form  but  not  the  substance  of 
power  today. 

We  must,  of  course,  eventually  have  dia- 
logue with  China  but  only  when  it  Is  In  our 
interest  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  it  Is  not  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  There  Is  no  need  to  dignify 
or  help  perpetuate  the  hapless  Peking  regime. 
There  Is  no  significant  promise  of  fruitful 
trade  with  Red  China.  There  Is  no  promise  of 
greater  security.  Finally,  in  all  probability 
there  is  no  one  In  Peking  with  whom  we 
could  hold  a  responsible  dialogue.  If  we 
are  patient,  the  Chinese  people  will  even- 
tually prevail  and  the  Maoist  will  be  sup- 
planted by  the  patient  people  of  China. 

Asia  has  a  great  future.  The  United  States 
could  have  a  great  role  In  that  future  pro- 
vided we  do  not  repudiate  our  friends  and 
embrace  our  enemies — provided  we  do  not 
help  to  perpetuate  the  Maoists  through  recog- 
nition. To  paraphrase  a  Chinese  parable,  this 
Is  not  the  time  to  cast  our  nets;  It  Is  the 
time  to  dry  them. 


(From  the  New  York  News,  Mar.  28,  1971 ) 
Red  China  and  the  U.N. 

It  looks  more  and  more  likely  that  Red 
China  will  muscle  Into  a  United  Nations 
membership  before  long— possibly  at  the 
General  Assembly's  fall-of-1971  session. 

We  hope  not;  but  the  Nixon  administration 
appears  to  be  reconciling  itself  to  that  con- 
tingency, though  It  keeps  saying  It  will  not 
betray  Free  China  (Taiwan;  Formosa)  If  It  Is 
pressured  by  force  of  circumstances  Into 
consenting  to  Red  China's  admission. 

It  Is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  this  assur- 
ance will  be  lived  up  to,  come  what  may. 
It  Is  as  true  as  when  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
first  said  It  that  Taiwan  is  an  unslnkable 
aircraft  carrier  where  we  most  need  one  In 
the  far  Pacific. 

As  for  what  kind  of  people  the  Red  Chinese 
tyrants  in  Peking  are,  you  can  find  out  by 
reading  a  new  book:  "Hostage  In  Peking," 
by  Anthony  Grey;  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.;   365  pages,  30  Ulustratlons,  $7.95. 

Mr.  Grey  Is  the  Renter  correspondent  who 
was  kept  In  solitary  confinement  in  Peking 
for  two  years  by  Mao  Tse-tung's  sadistic  Com- 
munist rat«  for  no  real  reason. 

He  lived  to  tell  the  tale — and  a  grisly  and 
infuriating  tale  It  Is  (Including  a  Red  mob's 
murder  of  Grey's  harmless  and  endearing 
pet  cat),  which  we  think  ought  to  be  read 
and  {wndered  all  over  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Nation  will 
proceed  with  extreme  caution  sis  we  labor 
to  better  define  our  policy  with  reference 
to  Communist  China — and  certainly  to 
the  end  that  true  freedom  can  best  dom- 
inate the  world. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
.vield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ScHMiTZ) . 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  wjis  recently  interviewed  by 
Mr.  Morley  Safer  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  When  asked  whether  he 
felt  that  Nationalist  China  was  being 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  the  United  States 
Chiang  replied: 

Traditional  Chinese  philosophy  teaches  us 
that  in  dealing  with  friends  we  should  be 
loyal  and  faithful.  In  all  our  relations  with 
friendly  countries,  we  have  been  strictly 
adhering  to  theee  principles  of  loyalty  and 
faithfulness.  Of  course,  we  expect  our  friends 
to  do  the  same  for  us. 

Has  our  foreign  policy  become  so  inter- 
twined with  sophist  slogans  drawn  from 
spineless  appeasement  posturing  that  we 
have  forgotten  basic  tenets  of  this  tjrpe? 
Has  our  vision  become  so  clouded  with 
the  miasma  of  peace  through  palaver 
that  we  are  actually  going  to  dump  a 
a  longtime  ally  in  order  to  curry  favor 
with  a  despotic,  totalitarian  regime? 
Those  who  say  that  the  recognition  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Mainland  China 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  abandoning 
Nationalist  China  may  be  fooling  them- 
selves, but  they  are  not  fooling  anyone 
else. 

Pious  words  coupled  with  dishonorable 
deeds  are  certainly  not  going  to  deceive 
the  leaders  of  the  non-Communist  Asian 
nations  who  are  responsible  for  the  lives 
and  future  of  their  own  people  into 
believing  that  the  United  States  is  a 
reliable  ally.  These  leaders  are  hardly 
likely  to  look  upon  massive  confusion  as 
Borne  new  type  of  "courage". 


Any  U.S.  encouragement  of  Red  China 
is  obviously  in  complete  contradiction  to 
the  Ni.xon  doctrine  tenet  known  as 
partnership  and  the  subsidiary  defense 
doctrine  known  as  the  total  force  con- 
cept. One  can  hardly  expect  small  na- 
tions threatened  by  Red  China  to  make 
serious  efforts  to  oppose  the  Communists 
when  the  United  States  is  showing  that 
it  is  not  really  serious  about  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  Red  Goliath. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  are  the 
only  power  to  which  these  weaker  na- 
tions can  turn  to  protect  them  against 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  their 
Communist  neighbor.  If  the  United 
States  makes  significant  overtures  to  Pe- 
king, then  the  security  of  these  small  na- 
tions will  be  disastrously  undermined. 

There  is  little  disagreement  that  so- 
called  normalization  of  relations  with 
Peking  will  have  any  appreciable  effect 
on  Peking's  imperialistic  designs.  Thus 
the  little  nation  which  nestles  in  the 
shadow  of  Red  China  will  still  be  threat- 
ened or  blackmailed  by  Peking,  even  if 
some  kind  of  peaceful  coexistence  or  even 
friendlier  relations  take  place  between 
the  superpowers. 

A  key  country  which  finds  itself  in 
such  a  position  is  Thailand.  Thailand 
has  been  watching  the  United  States 
closely,  and,  I  might  add.  with  great  ap- 
prehension. It  is  of  a  particular  note  that 
the  moment  when  the  United  States  fell 
into  the  game  of  ping-pong  diplomacy, 
Thailand  Immediately  began  to  consoli- 
date Its  iwsition  between  the  superiMw- 
ers.  I  do  not  blame  Thailand  for  feeling 
that  something  must  be  done  to  mend 
relations  with  Cwnmunist  China  when  it 
sees  its  protector,  the  United  States,  en- 
gaged in  such  activities. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21,  Mr.  Thanat 
Khoman,  the  Thai  Foreign  Minister. 
made  several  statements  which  bear  out 
what  I  have  been  saying,  Mr,  BZhoman 
said,  and  I  quote: 

1  can  say  with  truthfulness  that  we  In 
Thailand  were  not  caught  by  surprise  be- 
cause there  have  been  a  number  of  steps 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  relax  the  posi- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  main- 
land China. 

He  indicated  that  Southeast  Asian 
leaders  had  been  discussing  the  question 
since  the  latter  part  of  last  year  and  even 
before,  and  they  had  detected  if  not  a 
new  policy,  at  least  a  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  Interesting  that  Dr.  Khoman, 
from  his  vantage  point  outside  the 
United  States,  was  able  to  evaluate  cor- 
rectly the  way  in  which  the  Red  Chinese 
have  tried  to  manipulate  Ameiican 
opinion.  He  said: 

I  think  that  while  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  rather  cautious,  certain 
political  and  mass  media  circles  are  enthu- 
siastic, or  I  might  say  that  they  are  eager, 
and  Peking  will  take  note  of  that  and  use  It 
to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  should  note 
carefully  what  Dr.  Khoman  is  saying  In 
such  a  delicate  and  diplomatic  manner. 
What  he  Is  saying  is  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  making  fools  out  of  us. 
He  is  saying  that  they  are  actually  seek- 


ing to  manipulate  our  mass  media  and 
to  influence  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 

When  he  sees  such  dangerous  signs  of 
weakness  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
very  little  advice  he  can  give  to  his  own 
country  which  is  a  relatively  weak  coun- 
try. Dr.  Khoman  said: 

We  watch  these  developments  with  great 
Interest.  If  the  new  smiles  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  measures  to  ease  the  sltuaUon  in 
Southeast  Asia,  so  much  the  tietter.  What 
we  would  like  to  know  Is  what  Is  actually 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  these  new 
smiles.  Was  It  to  pave  the  way  for  more  rec- 
ognition by  more  countries,  or  to  project 
what  Peking  has  called  "hostile  collusion  " 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Thus,  it  spears  that  Thailand,  al- 
though almost  moving  too  cautiously  to 
try  to  change  its  own  relationship  with 
Peking,  is  much  more  cautious  than  the 
United  States.  Thailand  knows  that  deal- 
ing with  the  Red  Chinese  is  a  dangerous 
game.  The  only  problem  Is  that  Thailand 
is  in  a  much  weaker  position  to  play  the 
game.  Although  some  people  in  the 
United  States  appear  to  want  to  be  de- 
ceived, Thailand  is  not  to  be  deceived. 
Dr.  EChoman  said: 

The  first  Important  test  of  Peking's  real 
Intention  is  the  Vietnam  War.  If  there  were  a 
real  change  then  we  should  see  a  new  mood 
or  atmosphere  reflected  In  the  attitudes  of 
North   Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  In  Paris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  Peking 
has  already  flunked  the  first  important 
test  seen  by  the  Thai  minister.  As  we  all 
know,  just  last  week  Madam  Binh  and 
the  Communist  negotiator  in  Paris 
dropped  all  pretense  of  negotiations  and 
held  out  for  immediate  withdrawal  suid 
the  dissolution  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  indeed  a  new 
mood  in  Paris,  but  it  is  a  mood  which  is 
a  change  for  the  worse. 

However,  Dr.  Khoman  had  a  second 
test  as  weU.  He  said: 

The  second  Important  test  Is  the  situation 
m  Southeast  Asia,  especially  Peking's  atti- 
tude toward  Thailand  and  other  countries  in 
the  region.  If  Peking  were  to  adopt  a  more 
peaceful  approach  with  lees  doctrinaire  sup- 
port of  "wars  of  national  liberation"  then 
there  would  be  a  real  change  In  the  Chinese 
attitude. 

As  in  the  first  test,  the  Chinese  have 
done  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  will 
pass  the  second  test.  In  fact,  the  Chinese 
in  their  May  Day  slogan  continued  to 
blast  the  alleged  imperialism  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  American  allies 
whom  the  Chinese  refer  to  as  "running 
dogs."  Plainly  there  is  no  change  in  Com- 
munist doctrine  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  concentrated  on 
the  views  of  just  one  of  the  small  na- 
tions surrounding  Red  China.  I  remind 
you  that  these  nations  have  little  choice 
but  to  deal  with  the  double  when  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  such  deals 
itself.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  too  that 
the  Thais  seem  to  be  going  into  such  a 
relationship  with  their  eyes  wide  open. 
They  look  upon  it  as  the  lesser  of  evils, 
yet  it  is  an  evil  which  is  being  forced 
upon  them  by  the  apparent  change  of  at- 
titude In  the  United  States  policy.  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  take  heed 
of  the  extra  burden  he  is  imposing  upon 
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our  allies  and  realize  that  he  is  in  effect 
driving    them    into    the    enemy    camp. 

There  is  a  four-faced  Buddha  wlilch 
sits  at  lldon.  Thailand.  He  looks  both  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west.  His  concern  is 
for  Che  Thai  people.  The  faltermg  of  the 
West  in  its  determination  to  oppose 
tyranny  will  be  noted. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  few  of  the  editorials 
which  have  appeared  recently  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  the  projected  change 
in  our  China  policy.  There  is  obviously 
a  great  deal  more  concern  across  the 
country  about  this  matter  than  is  im- 
mediately apparent  in  Washington, 
D.C.: 

[From  ihe  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)   News-Pree 
Prsss,  Apr.  27,  19711 

HoNESTT  Ignored 

As  part  oi  tbe  btiUd-up  for  American  sup- 
port of  UN  membership  for  Communist 
China,  a  preoldential  commission  headed  by 
Heary  Cabot  Lodge  yesterday  propoeed  that 
the  United  States  advocate  allowing  Nation- 
alist China  to  keep  its  UN  Seat  but  to  create 
an  additional  one  for  the  Communists. 

In  addition  to  the  appeasement-mlnded- 
ness  this  represents,  It  is  highly  alarming 
to  see  men  of  stature  and  position  announc- 
ing to  the  world  that  they  really  do  not  up- 
hold honor  and  honesty,  really  prefer  to  ac- 
cept a  Lie  rather  than  the  truth. 

How  is  this?  Jiist  look  at  the  UN  Charter 
provisions  for  new  memt>ers  and  you  will 
clearly  see: 

Chapter  II.  Article  4 — "Membership  in  the 
United  Nations  Is  open  to  all  other  peace- 
loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  present  charter  and  which, 
in  Lhe  Judgment  of  the  organization,  are 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obliga- 
tions." 

If  the  UN  Charter  Is  not  a  lie.  then  Red 
China  rules  itself  out  of  eligibility  for  mem- 
bership, for  it  has  proved  It  Is  not  "peace- 
loving."  It  baa  repeatedly  engaged  in  ag- 
gression, holds  conquered  people  and  sup- 
ports aggression  today.  If  the  Judgment  of 
the  UN  IS  that  the  Red  China  record  is  one 
of  a  peace-loving  nation,  then  the  UN  Is 
something  that  the  United  States  should  get 
out  of. 

There  is  much  talk  to  the  eflect  that  we 
can't  simply  "ignore"  a  nation  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  people.  That's  right.  We 
shouldn't  Ignore  it.  But  we  ought  not  to  be 
dishonest  about  It.  either. 

If  those  who  want  Red  China  In  the  UN 
would  amend  the  Charter  to  say  new  mem- 
bers may  be  either  "peace-loving"  or  "kill- 
ers. '  then  at  least  there  would  be  honesty 
about  promoting  Chinese  Communist  mem- 
bership. 

But  instead  of  honesty  we  resort  to  deceit. 
It  will  cost  us. 

The  effort  to  recognize  Red  China  diplo- 
matically, to  give  Red  China  UN  membership, 
and  to  promote  trade-aid  with  Red  China 
may  be  the  worst  such  move  since  the  mon- 
umental mistake  of  President  Pranklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  recognizing  Soviet  Russia  in 
1933 — with  Russia's  promise  to  be  peaceful 
to  quit  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  and  to  end  its  espionage  activities 
within  our  country. 

History  Is  repeating  Itself — but  It  wouldn't 
If  the  people  would  Just  face  the  facts. 

[From  the  Birmingham    (Ala.)    Poet -Herald 
April  26.  1971) 

The  China  'Thaw" 

Under  the  auspices  of  President  Nixon,  a 
new  U.S.  poUcy  toward  Red  China  appears  to 
be  evolving. 

It  Is  Illustrated  by  the  report  of  a  special 
50-member  commiSi-icn  named  bv  the  Presi- 


dent. This  commission,  beaded  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  now  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  was 
assigned  to  make  recommendations  about 
the  United  Nations. 

But  its  foremost  proposal  Is  to  support  the 
ultimate  admission  to  the  United  Nations  of 
all  "firmly  established"  governments — no 
matter  how  they  got  there.  First  of  all,  this 
Includes  Red  China,  but  also  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam  and  East  Germany. 

The  Lodge  group  took  note  of  "awkward 
and  discordant"  fxisslbilitles  in  letting  Red 
China  Join  the  United  Nations  and  seemed 
to  favor  a  play-lt-by-ear  policy;  no  instant 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
along  this  line. 

It  also  strongly  Insisted  that  Nationalist 
China,  whose  government  in  eilect  is  in  exile 
on  Taiwan,  should  remain  a  U.N.  member, 
even  though  both  Red  China  and  the  Nation- 
alists now  say  they  will  not  sit  in  the  United 
Nations  with  the  other. 

Red  China  probably  is  headed  for  eventual 
membership  in  any  event,  whether  the 
United  States  supports  the  admission  or  not. 
A  majority  in  the  United  Nations  voted 
favorably  only  last  year — but  the  vote  fell 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

But  US.  support  for  this  move  should 
hinge  on  something  more  than  Red  China's 
wish  to  get  in.  If  It  does  wish  membership, 
or  on  the  majority  view  on  this  Issue.  Our 
support  should  be  based  on  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  recent  ping-pong  diplomacy 
is  more  than  a  propaganda  gesture. 

We  ought  not  forget  that  the  Red  Chinese 
have  been  sutistantlal  contributors  to  the 
Communist  attempt  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam, that  the  Red  Chinese  have  been  In- 
volved in  ambitious  schemes  for  mischief 
else  where  In  the  world  (Indonesia,  for  ex- 
ample) and  that  their  total  policy  the  last 
25  years  has  been  strongly  anti-American. 

Every  friendly  gesture  by  this  country  has 
been  labeled  a  "fraud"  and  Mao  Tse-Tung's 
central  thesis,  widely  proclaimed,  has  been 
that  "political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun." 

If  the  Reds  have  Indeed  decided  on  a 
change  of  courjc.  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  world  should  take  advantage  of  this. 
But  we  need  to  be  sure,  as  we  go  along,  that 
there  Is  a  "thaw"  In  Red  China  as  well  as 
here. 

|F.-om   the   New  York   Times.   Feb.    10,    1971 

The  Dalai  Lama  Spfaks 

(By  Tenzlng  Gyatso) 

<NoTE — His  Holiness,  Tenziiig  Gyatso.  the 
14th  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet,  lives  in  exile  at 
Upper  DharamGala.  East  Punjab.  India  ) 

Upper  Dharamsala,  India  — According  to 
every  principle  of  International  law  and  cus- 
tom, whether  historical,  geographical,  cul- 
tural or  Ungulstlcal.  we  Tibetans  are  an  In- 
dependent  nation  distinct   from   China. 

Since  the  Chinese  have  little  respect  or 
.^criiples  for  such  international  principles, 
they  attacked  Tibet  with  the  avowed  aim  of 
"drtvlng  out  the  imperialist  aggressive 
forces." 

When  world  opinion  condemned  this  naked 
and  shameless  aggression.  China  loudiy  pro- 
tested, with  a  halo  of  righteous  indignation, 
that  Tibet  was  "an  Integral  part  of  Chinese 
territory."  and  as  such,  "an  entirely  domestic 
problem  " 

With  the  forced  signing  of  the  Infamous 
17-Polnt  Agreement  military  operations  were 
suspended  and  a  program  of  consolidation 
and  "democratic  reforms"  was  vigorously 
carried  out  to  meet  their  obJecMve  of  colon- 
izing the  country. 

Recent  reprrts  now  tell  us  of  massive  In- 
doctrination at  compulsory  meetings,  radio 
broadcasts,  distribution  of  leaflets,  and  com- 
plete control  over  the  educational  apparatui. 

Yet,  the  Chinese  everywhere  meet  deter- 
mined resistance  from  both  underground 
guerrillas  and  the  peasants.  The  very  Tibetan 


cadres,  so  meticulously  and  painstakingly 
trained  in  China,  are  said  to  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  freedom  struggle.  As  a  result,  the 
Chinese  have  launched  a  veritable  reign  of 
terrcr.  Tibetans  cf  all  classes  are  beaten, 
humiliated,  tortured  or  killed  on  such  flimsy 
trumped-up  charges  as  harboring  subversive 
designs  against  the  regime,  possessing  reli- 
gious objects  or  collaborating  and  helping 
■■reactionary  elements." 

la  short.  Tibet  Is  now  experiencing  a  far 
mre  dangerous  type  of  colonialism  than  the 
'.^or:d  has  ever  seen.  All  the  resources  of  the 
land  are  being  exploited  while  the  Tibetans 
are  starved  and  worked  to  death  to  feed  the 
occupation  army  and  the  Chinese  populace. 

With  such  conditions  existing  in  Tibet 
today,  we,  who  are  In  exile,  solemnly  remind 
ourselves  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  March  Uprising,  determinedly  to  achieve 
the  sacred  task  of  liberating  our  countrymen 
from  the  brutal  yoke  of  Chinese  oppression. 
All  over  the  world,  the  twin  evils  of  colonial- 
ism and  Imperialism  have  been  condemned 
and  resisted  In  the  past.  We  too  tate  up  our 
share  of  the  burden  and  struggle  against  this 
new  form  of  exploitation. 

Besides  this  all-Important  task,  ■we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  preserving  our 
unique  culture.  We  have  taken  a  number  of 
appropriate  steps  In  this  direction.  Much 
progress  has  been  achieved  due  to  generosity 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  internation- 
al voluntary  agencies.  We  are  forever  In- 
debted  to  them. 

Simultaneously,  we  do  not  delude  our- 
selves  that  Tibet  will  remain  the  same  as  be- 
fore. Such  thoughts  are  wishful  -^^hlnklng 
and  In  complete  contrast  to  the  approach 
we  have  adopted  in  the  event  Tibet  p^chleves 
her  freedom.  It  Is  In  this  connection  that  a 
draft  constitution  was  promulgated  on 
March  10,  1963.  taking  Into  full  considera- 
tion both  the  doctrines  enumerated  by  Lord 
Buddha  and  the  system  of  democracy  based 
upon  Justice  and  equality.  This  constitution 
was  warmly  received  by  the  representative 
of  my  people  In  exile. 

Finally,  while  preparing  for  a  lew  and 
young  Tibet,  the  opinion  of  the  forwsird- 
looklng  younger  generation  will  be  an  In- 
fluential factor.  Many  young  boys  and  girls 
are  working  or  receiving  an  education  so  as 
to  serve  Tibet  better.  A  national  cunsclotis- 
ness  Is  slowly  developing  and  asserting  Itself 
among  the  younger  generation.  This  Is  a 
healthy  sign  for  It  Indicates  that  the  younger 
generation  Is  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  It  also  means  that  they  are 
not  Just  content  to  sit  It  out  but  to  face 
the  challenge  with  constructive  efforts  for  ft 
free  and  Independent  Tibet.  In  the  ultimate 
analysis.  It  is  they  who  will  have  to  continue 
the  struggle  and  preserve  our  Identity  and 
culture. 

Our  cause  Is  a  Just  one  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  appeal  to  all  those  nations 
who  cherish  freedom,  to  give  us  their  Arm 
and  strong  support.  The  Chinese  should  well 
remember  that  no  Imperialist  power  has  suc- 
ceeded In  keeping  another  nation  under  colo- 
nial subjection  forever. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  offer  my  prayers 
to  Invoke  the  blessings  of  the  Triple  Gems 
for  peace  and  happiness  to  all  sentient  be- 
ings. 

(FVom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  >   Inquirer.  May 

3.  1971] 

China's    Admission    Policy    Lacks    Zn» 

(By  Paul  Greenberg) 

Pink  Blutt.  Ark. — Whether  to  admit  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations  would 
be  a  question  of  the  greatest  Importance — 
If. 

If  No.  1,  Red  China  were  turning  over 
a  new  leaf,  or  If  It  could  be  persuaded  •  •  • 
Nations  Into  the  cause  of  peace. 

And  If  No.  2.  the  United  Nations  were 
a  relevant  force  In  upholding  the  peace  of  the 
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world,  or  even  If  It  were  as  relevant  as  It 
was  before  U  Thant  took  over.  In  that  case, 
who  belonged  to  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  Importance. 

But  as  of  now,  the  principal  function  of 
the  great  debate  over  admitting  Red  China 
to  the  U.N.  Is  brighten  up  a  dull  news  week. 
It  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  our  times.  Rather,  It  Is  one  more  sign  of 
the  creeping  debility  of  the  United  Nations 
that  an  American  commission  studying  ways 
to  revive  It  should  be  able  to  come  up  with 
nothing  more  striking  than  the  admission  of 
Red  China. 

Even  the  commission  tacked  a  proviso  onto 
Its  enthusiasm  for  an  open  admissions  pol- 
icy at  the  United  Nation:  "The  U.N.  can 
best  do  Its  job  of  war  prevention  and  set- 
tlement of  disputes  "If  Its  membership  In- 
cludes all  the  governments  In  the  world, 
provided  they  subscribe  to  the  principles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter."  This  Is  no  small  quali- 
fication, particularly  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tinental mass  of  700  million  souls,  give  or 
take  another  hundred  million  or  so,  ruled  by 
a  government  that  has  fought  one  war 
against  the  United  Nations  In  Korea  and 
still  has  to  make  a  formal  peace  there. 

But  won't  belonging  to  the  U.N.  extend 
a  beneficial  effect  on  Peking?  The  com- 
mission hopes  so:  "Exposure  of  the  Peking 
government  to  the  United  Nations,  to  world 
opinion,  to  the  free  press,  and  to  the  way  of 
the  free  world,  may  result  In  more  harmony 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  communty." 
Or  then  ag.ain,  it  might  prove  as  effective  as 
exposing  Stalinist  Russia  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, world  public  opinion,  the  free  press 
and  to  the  way  of  the  free  world.  The  pic- 
ture of  Joseph  Stalin  sitting  up  nights  In 
the  Kremlin  worrying  about  what  the  New 
York  Times  might  think  of  hUn  Is  a  magnifi- 
cent tribute  to  the  imagination. 

If  the  United  Nations  were  as  strong  as  it 
ought  to  be,  or  even  as  strong  as  it  once  was. 
the  danger  of  allo^wing  Red  China  to  subvert 
It  from  within  would  be  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  Its  admission.  But  the  weak- 
er the  U.N.  the  stronger  the  case  for  ad- 
mitting Red  China — on  the  ground  that 
there  is  little  left  In  the  U.N  to  subvert. 
The  case  for  admitting  Red  China  has  grown 
stronger  every  year  of  U  Thanfs  leader- 
slilp. 

The  decision  to  admit  Peking  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  will  not  be  significant  In  itself, 
but  only  as  a  sign  of  changing  attitudes  In 
Peking  and  el.=ewhere.  Something  clearly  has 
changed  In  Washington,  where  Communist 
China  is  now  being  called  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  without  a  trace  of  sar- 
casm. 


(Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) .  Intelligencer, 

May  U.  1971] 

Lodge  Commission  OK  QoAurom :  No  Blank 

UN  Check  Sottcht  eor  Rkd  China 

'By  John  Chamberlain! 

Amid  all  the  ping-pong  euphoria  of  re- 
cent days,  one  wonders  how  many  people 
have  actually  read  the  few  sentences  that  the 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Commission  on  the  UN 
devotee'  to  the  problem  of  bringing  Red  China 
to  the  "Glass  House"  by  Manhattan's  East 
River.  'What  the  report  says  Is  that  the  UN 
"can  best  do  its  job  ...  If  its  membership  In- 
cludes all  the  governments  in  the  world,  pro- 
vided they  stibscribe  to  the  principles  of  the 
UN  Charter." 

Somehow,  the  Lodge  commission  qualifi- 
cation for  'UN  membership  got  lost  in  all 
the  hub-bub  about  a  reported  "change"  In 
US -China  policy.  The  clack  of  ping-pong 
rackets  has  addled  our  brains,  and  we  have 
lost  the  art  of  reading  whole  sentences.  But, 
as  Senator  Peter  Domlnlck  will  soon  be 
pointing  out  In  a  major  policy  speech,  what 
the  50-member  Lodge  commission  said  about 
subscription  to  the  Charter  is  a  mere  repe- 
tition in  si'bstance  of  what  the  Committee 


of  One  Million  Against  the  Admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  has 
been  saying  for  years.  Even  the  late  Alfred 
Kohlberg,  the  self-confessed  one-man  "FYee 
China  Lobby,"  would  have  surrendered  to 
Peking's  good  behavior. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  Chou  En-lal  and  their 
mates  must  decide  to  accept  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention about  war  prisoners,  forswear  their 
ambitions  to  seize  "Taiwan  by  force,  call  off 
their  genocldal  reign  of  terror  In  Tibet,  cease 
their  conniving  In  northeastern  Thailand, 
and  promise — in  the  Charter's  words— to 
have  faith  In  the  equal  rights  of  "nations 
large  and  small"  (Including  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia) .  If  that  were  done,  then 
the  U.S.  would  certainly  withdraw  Its  objec- 
tions to  a  UN  seat  for  Peking  alongside  the 
one  held  by  Taiwan.  (Whether  Taiwan  would 
go  along  is,  of  course,  another  story,  com- 
plicated by  the  question  of  who  would  dis- 
pose of  "China's"  seat  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.) 

In  the  savage  politics  of  the  U.N.,  which 
actually  Includes  many  nations  that  pay 
mere  lip  service  to  the  Charter,  Red  China 
could  very  likely  get  a  hypocritical  accept- 
ance by  a  scant  majority.  But  this  would 
depend  for  Its  validity  on  the  U.S.  turnmg 
hypocrite  on  its  O'wn  by  deciding  not  to  press 
for  consideration  of  Red  Chinese  admission 
as  "an  Important  question"  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  approval.  We  have  always  held  out 
for  the  "Impwrtant  question"  qualification. 
And  now  that  Nixon  has  decided  that  Red 
China's  good  behavior  Is  more  important  than 
ever  it  would  look  crass  If  he  Instructed  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  George  Bush, 
to  deal  with  the  matter  of  Peking  member- 
ship as  If  It  were  something  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  inoffensive  Andaman  Islanders. 
Surely  no  President  of  the  U.S.  would  dare 
to  be  that  cynical. 

Aside  from  U Jf .  expectancies,  there  has  been 
a  subtle  and  damaging  change  in  the  Far 
Eastern  balance  of  forces.  The  Orientals  are 
looking  coolly  at  the  U.S.  will  to  prevail,  and 
are  finding  It  wanting.  Thanat  Kboman,  the 
canny  Thai  foreign  minister,  thinks  ■we  are 
"psychologically  tired,"  and  so  he  Is  wooing 
Red  China  on  his  own.  The  Japanese  are 
about  to  double  their  military  force.  Nixon 
may  hope  to  get  some  action  on  the  SALT 
talks  out  of  Russia  by  playing  up  to  Peking, 
and  he  may  hope  to  "spring"  our  war  prison- 
ers from  Hanoi  jails  by  getting  Chou  to  in- 
tervene. 

But  if  our  diplomacy  succeeds  In  building 
the  strength  of  the  Red  Chinese  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  nations  on  the  Asian  periph- 
ery, Japan  will  certainly  need  Its  own 
atomic  missiles  to  counter  those  which  Pe- 
king is  developing.  And.  in  the  event  of  war 
between  Red  China  and  Soviet  Russia,  Japan 
might  have  to  move  again  In  Manchuria  to 
protect  her  western  fiank  from  possible  domi- 
nation by  a  pKjwerful  continental  monolith. 

The  post-World  War  11  era  is  coming  to  a 
close,  and  we'll  be  fishing  henceforward  in 
very  troubled  waters.  The  only  sure  guide- 
line for  our  policy,  whatever  It  becomes.  Is 
that  it  must  not  seem  weak  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  we  don't  exact  real  ponderable 
quids  for  our  quos,  the  jackals  and  the 
hyenas  will  gather,  and  there  will  be  a  mighty 
feasting  on  the  U.S.  corpse. 

(From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  Apr.  18,  1971] 
Up  to  Chxna 

Peking's  public  perception  of  a  new  page 
In  relations  between  the  American  and  Chi- 
nese peoples  pointedly  said  nothing  about 
relations  between  the  two  governments.  His- 
torically, such  statements  from  Communist 
governments  have  Invariably  Implied  that 
the  particular  capitalist  government  Is  lag- 
ging far  behind  its  citizens. 

The  fact  is,  at  any  rate,  that  Peking  thus 
far  has  confined  Itself  almost  entirely  to 
woids  rather  than  deeds.  The  unprecedented 


outbreak  of  Chinese  hospitality  for  Ameri- 
can Ping-Pong  players  and  newsmen  was 
nice  for  openers.  But  Pr««rtdent  Nixon's  re- 
sponse— sweeping  relaxation  of  trade,  travel 
and  currency  restrictions — was  one  ot  action. 

The  verbal  initiative  was  also  first  taken 
by  President  Nixon.  He  has  for  a  long  time 
been  proclaiming  that  "there  will  be  no  more 
Important  challenge  In  this  decade  than 
drawing  the  People's  Republic  of  China  into 
a  constructive  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
the  ■world." 

China's  "new  leaf"  reaction  was  an  Indi- 
rect but  certAlnly  encouraging  signal.  Obvi- 
ously China  is  Interested  In  gaining  a  voice 
in  international  councils  dealing  with  Asia, 
disarmament  and  various  other  global  prob- 
lems. 

Unlike  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders,  the 
President  had  to  take  a  courageous  stance 
against  mixed  domestic  opinion  and  estab- 
lished commitments  when  he  espoused  the 
admission  of  Peking  Into  world  councils.  Pe- 
king, on  the  other  band,  need  not  worry 
about  opposition  from  its  dtlzens. 

As  a  matter  of  reciprocity,  it  would  seem 
both  appropriate  and  wise  for  Peking  to  re- 
ply In  kind  to  the  Nixon  relaxations.  Then 
it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  two  nations 
to  agree  on  resumption  of  the  private  talks 
in  Warsaw  which  are  now  in  suspension.  It 
would  be  possible  to  set  up  grotmd  rules  for 
private  negotiations  that  oould  pave  the  ■way 
for  really  turning  over  a  new  leaf — govern- 
ment to  government — such  as  would  perhaps 
really  bring  Peking  into  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States. 

But  the  ultimate  test  of  whether  Peking 
desires  decent  relations  with  the  United 
States  would  be  If  It  were  to  close  down  Its 
Maolst-lnsplred  schools  for  insurrectionists 
terrorists  and  political  saboteurs.  No  matter 
how  cordial  conversations  may  get,  that  is 
one  test  which  Peking  is  not  likely  to  pass 
In  the  foreseeable  future. 


(Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 
May  2,  1971) 

China   Lobbt,    a    Slkepinc    Deacon.    Fights 
Recocnition 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  new 
"soft"  diplomacy  toward  China  has  drawn 
fire  from  within  his  own  ranks  and  threatens 
to  put  him  on  a  collision  course  with  many  of 
his  strongest  supporters. 

The  Committee  of  One  Million  Against  the 
Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  also  opposes  recognition  of  the 
government  and  trade  ■with  It,  plans  to  mount 
a  vast  educational  campaign  this  summer. 
designed  to  convince  Nixon  he  is  headed  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

TWICE    BEFORE 

The  committee  head,  former  FOP  Con- 
gressman Walter  Judd  of  Minnesota,  hopes 
to  accomplish  what  he  claims  to  have  done 
twice  before — prove  that  the  time  is  not  right 
for  recognition,  as  he  says  he  sweyed  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  in  1953  and 
1961. 

Judd  and  bis  committee  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  new  policy,  to  the  dual  China 
recommendations  of  a  commission  headed  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  given  implied,  if  not 
actual,  blessings  by  the  'White  House,  and 
even  extensive  trade  with  the  Chinese. 

The  committee  has  supporters  among  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  but  clearly  and 
admittedly  the  bulk  of  the  "angels"  are  mem- 
bers of  Nixon's  GOP.  Many  of  them,  more- 
over, are  people  who  can  be  counted  upon  for 
financial  help  when  the  political  bills  become 
due. 

Judd  is  physlclan-mlsslonary-polltlcan 
who  spent  enough  time  In  China  to  have 
learned  the  language  and  the  mores  of  the 
people.  He  is  a  conservative  who  does  not 
think  of  himself  as  a  rlghtwlnger. 
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TOIST   OBJBCTIVE 

Judd  sees  no  harm  In  "appropriate"  re- 
sponses to  Communist  Initiatives  but  he  op- 
poses, as  he  puts  It.  giving  them  a  horse  when 
they  give  us  a  rabbit. 

"The  first  objective  of  Mao  and  Chou  Is 
to  set  the  American  people  against  otir  gov- 
ernment." he  said.  "They  also  want  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  business  community, 
which  was  so  eager  to  trade  with  Hitler  and 
with  the  Japanese — and  now  with  Red  China. 

"Lenin  said  It  best  when  he  declared  you 
can  always  trust  the  cupidity  of  the  canl- 
tallsts." 

BACKS  AONrW 

Judd  believes  the  Chinese  people  do  not 
approve  of  the  Mao  government,  but  rather 
are  bending  like  the  bamboo  In  the  wind 
to  preserve  their  roots. 

"That's  why  we  feel  that  what  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  la  saying  U  what  the  Admln- 
Utpatlon  re&Uy  feels,"  he  said.  "I  think 
President  NUon  welcomes  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do — we  are  not  fanatics  on  the  far 
right — because  he  has  a  sense  of  history  and 
doesn't  want  to  preside  over  a  debacle." 

Judd  laughed  whe-.  he  talked  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  commission  headed  by 
Lodge  which  recommended  what  he  opposes. 

"Cabot  was  said  to  have  been  studying 
Chinese."  he  snorted.  "He  wants  to  be  the 
ambassador  to  Peking." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ScHMiTz)  has  coiuiseled  caution  on  sev- 
eral occasions  prior  to  this.  Certainly  I 
believe  his  counseling  of  further  caution 
this  afternoon  is  properly  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  another 
distinguished  Member  of  the  California 
delegation  'Mr.  Rottsselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding  and  providing  this  opportunity 
for  those  of  us  who  have  felt  for  many 
years  on  the  basis  of  the  record  that 
dealing  with  Red  China  or  any  totali- 
tarian regime  is  really  an  impossible 
dangerous  task.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  honorable  exchange  with  tyrants 
of  this  type. 

I  was  very  disturbed  to  read  in  my  own 
newspapers  in  California  this  past  week- 
end, particularly  the  Pasadena  Star 
News,  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  just  granted  export  licenses  to  vari- 
ous manufacturers  of  truck  parts  and 
other  critical  materials  to  Red  China.  I 
believe  it  is  further  evidence  that  the  so- 
called  new  ping-pong  policy  is  now  being 
fully  implemented  even  while  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  told 
that  we  are  "going  slow." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  "doing  business  with 
Red  China,"  and  our  administration 
seems  quite  intent  upon  re-establishing 
trade  with  Communist  China,  it  might 
be  worthwhile  to  consider  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  a  British  businessman  by  the 
name  of  George  Watt  who  was  sent  in 
1966  to  Lanchow,  a  walled  city  in  west- 
em  China,  to  supervise  construction  of  a 
textile  factory  for  his  firm  Vlckers- 
Zimer,  The  Sun,  of  Sydney.  Australia, 
recently  printed  a  story  wTltten  by  Mr. 
Watt  which  describes  his  experiences 
while  engaged  in  the  construction  of  this 
textile  manufacturing  plant  in  Red 
China.  Since  most  American  citizens  are 
anxious  to  obtain  facts  about  what  ac- 
tual   conditions    might    be    existent    in 


dealing  with  the  Red  Chinese  govern- 
ment. I  thought  the  "business  atmos- 
phere" in  which  this  business  engineer 
found  himself  would  give  some  Insight 
into  what  Americans  might  expect,  as  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  experience  related 
by  Mr.  Watt  will  be  presented  by  our 
State  Department. 

The  account  of  George  Watt's  obser- 
vations and  experiences  which  were  re- 
leased as  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Sun 
of  Sydney,  Australia.  January  4  through 
January  11.  1971,  are  now  submitted  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  might  be  con- 
sidering trade  with  these  "lovable 
agrarian  reformers": 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  19.  1966,  I 
was  In  a  small  Russlan-buUt  plane  some- 
where over  Central  China  and  about  40  min- 
utes' flight  from  my  final  destination,  the  old 
walled  city  of  Lanchow.  At  Lanchow  Airport 
I  was  met  by  my  Interpreter,  Mr.  Qln.  who 
embraced  me  as  If  I  were  an  old  friend.  He 
and  his  companions  bowed  and  smiled. 

After  dinner  that  flrst  evening  Mr.  Qln 
briefed  me  on  what  I  could  and  could  not 
do  while  I  was  In  Lanchow.  It  took  two  hours 
In  all.  I  cannot  recall  everything  he  said  but 
the  main  points  were: 

I  was  not  allowed  to  hold  the  hand  of  a 
Chinese  girl  or  to  be  familiar  with  her.  Even 
a  friendly  smile  at  a  waitress  could  be  mis- 
construed. 

I  was  not  to  take  photographs  of  anything 
or  anybody  without  permission.  I  was  not  to 
enter  Chinese  homes  and  I  was  not  to  leave 
the  hotel  without  an  Interpreter. 

There  was  no  place  outside  the  hotel  where 
Europeans  could  eat.  I  could  go  shopping 
only  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  hotel  doors 
would  be  locked  at  10  every  night. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  flrst  week  In  Lan- 
chow I  was  taking  a  Sunday  stroll  with  a 
British  colleague,  accompanied  of  course  by 
Mr.  Gin,  along  the  road  which  led  from  the 
hotel  to  the  city.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  hotel,  near  the  bank  of  the  Tellow 
River,  we  saw  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  Red 
Ouards  ahead  of  us.  They  were  shouting, 
blowing  whistles,  and  were  obviously  highly 
excited.  One  of  them  was  carrying  a  bundle. 
Suddeny  he  threw  the  bundle  to  the 
ground  and  they  all  gathered  round,  red 
books  containing  the  thoughts  of  Mao  raised 
above  heads,  shouting:  "Wa,  wa,  wa."  Then 
they  walked  on  still  cheering. 

The  bundle  was  the  nude  body  of  a  boy 
of  about  three  years  old.  He  was  dead  and  had 
been  badly  burnt. 

It  was  my  flrst  taste  of^the  savagery  which 
could  be  so  suddefily  unleashed  In  this 
frightening  country.  I  felt  physically  sick. 

Months  later  I  was  to  learn  tl.at  this  was 
a  fairly  common  form  of  action  against  "ene- 
mies of  the  people."  A  wife,  husband,  or  child 
would  be  killed  or  badly  maltreated  to  Intimi- 
date the  offender's  family. 

That  evening  a  political  commissar  arrived 
at  the  hotel  to  warn  us  not  to  mention  what 
we  had  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  Yellow  River 
and  "not  to  spread  alarming  rumours" 

Soon  I  vMis  to  experience  fear  myself.  Two 
senior  Chinese  engineers  had  invited  all  the 
Europeans  at  the  Friendship  Hotel— there 
were  about  30  of  us,  British  and  German. 
with  one  or  two  wives  and  a  few  children — 
to  dinner  at  the  hotel. 

It  was  a  much  better  meal  than  we  usually 
had  there  and  the  wine  flowed.  One  of  our 
hosts,  who  could  speak  English,  made  a 
speech  saying  the  dinner  was  to  welcome  ua 
to  China. 

It  was  a  couple  of  days  later  that  Mr.  Gin 
suggested  that  I  might  like  to  visit  the  curio 
and  antique  shop  in  the  city.  It  is  situated 
lu  a  comer  of  a  wide  open  spcice  called  Antl- 


Revlslonist  Square.  When  we  approached  the 
shop,  the  square  waa  filled  with  a  howling 
mob. 

Then  I  saw  my  host  of  two  nights  before 
He  was  strung  up  by  the  neck  to  a  lamppost 
and  he  was  dead. 

I  turned  to  Mr.  Gin  In  horror,  "Why,  why?" 
was  all  I  could  say. 

Solemnly  he  told  me:  "He  has  been  pun- 
ished for  a  number  of  crimes.  He  has  taken 
the  capitalist  road  and  has  lorded  it  over  his 
comrades  by  wasting  public  funds  on  high 
living  and  needlessly  enterttanlng  for- 
eigners." 

And  all  the  time,  as  he  spoke,  Mr.  Gin 
watched  my  face  with  hardly  a  blink  of  his 
eyes,  .  .  . 

One  Saturday  evening  in  the  Antl-Revl- 
slontst  Square  I  saw  two  men  accused  of  "giv- 
ing aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  massee,  fol- 
lowing deviatlonlst  policies,  and  refusing  to 
confess." 

Transistor-powered  loudhallers  were  placed 
first  against  one  ear  of  each  of  two  men.  Red 
Guards  howled  through  the  hailers,  blew 
bugles,  whistles,  and  clashed  ear-splltting 
cymbals  until  the  men  collapsed. 

They  were  hauled  to  their  feet  and  the 
hailers  switched  to  the  other  ear.  This  was 
repeated  again  and  again  until  finally  the 
men  had  to  be  held  up.  I  am  sure  they  were 
unconscious. 

Mr.  Gin,  who  had  watched  all  this  without 
a  trace  of  emotion,  calmly  told  me:  "Their 
punishment  Is  to  be  deafened  so  that  no 
more  reactionary  remarks  enter  their  ears  " 
There  had  been  fighting  somewhere  to  the 
east  of  the  city.  We  Europeans  had  heard 
rumors  about  It,  but  had  deliberately  avoided 
asking  any  questions.  Work  at  the  site  had 
been  stopped  and  we  had  been  told  to  stay 
In  the  hotel  for  a  few  days.  It  was  sticky 
weather,  with  the  temperatures  soaring  into 
the  908. 

One  afternoon,  a  few  of  us  had  strolled 
Into  the  hotel  courtyard  to  get  aome  fresh 
air.  Hearing  the  rumble  of  heavy  traffic  on 
the  roed  outside,  we  looked  through  the 
gates  and  saw  a  parade  of  grey,  open  lorries 
packed  with  Red  Guards  carrying  home-made 
spears. 

There  must  have  been  50  vehicles.  They 
came  trundling  by  about  20  feet  apart  at 
about  five  miles  an  hour.  And  across  the 
radiator  of  each  truck  was  lashed  a  human 
being.  Some  trucks  had  two  people.  All  had 
been  spread-eagled  diagonally  and  tied  down 
with  wire  or  rope. 

Other  captives  in  groups  of  two,  three  or 
four,  had  been  strapped  to  the  backs  or  roofs 
of  each  driving  cab. 

They  were  young  and  old,  women  as  well 
as  men.  Some  had  been  wounded.  Many  were 
in  a  state  of  complete  collapse. 

We  were  In  the  middle  of  a  vicious  battle 
for  power  between  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
onetime  friend.  President  Liu  Shao-chi. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  workers  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  China  had  been  drafted  In  to 
work  on  the  vast  complex  of  plants  outside 
the  city  .  .  .  Pood  was  becoming  short. 

The  food  shortage  was  so  severe  that  the 
peasants  hid  much  of  their  produce  in  moun- 
tain caves  Instead  of  giving  It  to  the  State. 
The  explosion  came  when  some  site  workers, 
discovering  these  food  caches,  killed  six  or 
seven  peasants. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  watched  with  mes- 
merised fascination  the  preparations  for  a 
civil  war.  One  day  at  the  site  I  found  the 
workers  cutting  up  narrow  piping  into  six- 
foot  lengths  to  use  as  spear  shafts. 

This  was  piping  that  had  already  been 
fitted  and  Installed.  I  almoet  went  berserk. 
"Are  you  crazy?"  I  yelled.  "These  tu-e  the 
arteries  of  this  site  ...  if  you  cut  them  out 
you  kill  this  site." 

I  was  Ignored.  They  carried  on  fashioning 
the  pipe  lengths  into  crude  spears  by  lashing 
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screwdrivers,  chisels,  and  other  sharp  tools 
to  the  ends. 

On  approaching  the  hotel  that  evening.  I 
saw  hundreds  of  people  making  larg«  blocks 
out  of  mud.  atone,  and  concrete.  They  used 
them  to  block  up  the  ground  fioor  windows 
and  doors  of  their  homes  and  shops.  Men 
were  hauling  up  baskets  of  stones  to  the  roofs 
to  lay  out  on  the  parapets  for  action.  Rope 
ladders  dangling  from  upper  story  windows 
showed  how  they  were  entering  and  leaving 
their  fortress  homes. 

Later  that  night  we  heard  the  noise  of 
hammering  metal.  In  the  back  courtyard  of 
the  hotel  was  an  anvil  and  a  portable  char- 
coal forge.  Around  them  were  the  hotel  wait- 
ers and  cooks — and  they  too  were  making 
spears.  Broom  handles  and  lengths  of  bam- 
boo were  being  used  for  shaf U  and  the  heads 
were  being  fashioned  from  the  tops  of  near- 
by railings.  Some  simply  had  kitchen  knives 
and  forks  lashed  to  the  end. 

This  do-it-yourself  weapon-making  went 
on  for  two  or  three  days  untU  one  morning 
we  were  awakened  at  about  four  o'clock  by 
the  most  terrifying  screaming.  Prom  our  bed- 
room windows  we  saw  about  a  dozen  fires 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  We  could  onlv 
look  and  wonder. 

This  was  quite  obviously  a  fight  between 
the  city  folk  and  the  workers  from  the  plants. 
But  the  thing  that  really  astounded  me  was 
the  fact  that  both  sides  were  backed  up  by 
troops.  Soldiers  from  the  city  were  firing  on 
those  who  were  normally  stationed  out  at 
the  sites.  And  the  "site"  soldiers  were  firine 
back. 

The  battle  swayed  along  the  road  outside 
the  hotel  for  two  or  three  days.  Dead  and 
injured  lay  all  over  the  place.  During  a  lull, 
I  made  a  dash  for  the  shop  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hotel  to  get  some  sweets  and  fnilt 
for  the  children  and  some  beer  for  ourselves. 
The  old  man  who  ran  It  was  dead.  The 
inside  had  been  wrecked  and  the  old  man,  a 
spear  driven  right  through  his  stomach,  was 
suspended  In  the  space  of  the  counter  flap  by 
the  ends  of  the  spear  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  counter. 

He  had  once  owned  the  shop  and,  when  the 
Communist  revolution  took  over,  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  as  manager. 

I  had  to  get  my  family  out  of  this  mad, 
mad  country.  They  could  not  take  this  sort  of 
thing  much  longer,  and  I  coiUd  not  stand 
watching  their  misery. 

When  the  fighting  died  down  a  couple  of 
days  later — I  sought  official  permission  to 
take  my  family  to  Peking  and  then  on  to 
Hong  Kong  for  a  two  week  holiday. 

We  landed  In  Peking  on  August  22  and  In 
our  room  at  the  Haln  Chalo  Hotel  I  tuned 
In  my  translator  radio  to  London.  I  was  Jtwt 
In  time  to  catch  the  BBC  news.  Jo  and  I 
looked  at  each  other  in  despcOr  as  we  heard 
that  that  very  day  the  British  Charge  d" 
Affaires  office  in  Peking  had  been  attacked  by 
mobs  and  was  in  flames. 

I  knew  my  way  to  the  diplomatic  com- 
pound having  stayed  in  Peking  for  a  few 
days  on  my  way  to  Lanchow.  We  stopped  on 
the  far  side  of  the  married  quarters,  a  block 
of  flats  built  In  a  rectangle  around  an  en- 
closed courtyard. 

The  mission  was  stUl  smouldering  and 
around  It.  dancing,  prancing,  capering,  yell- 
ing and  screaming  were  thousands  of 
Chinese. 

As  I  pushed  through  the  mob  I  occasionally 
waved  a  clenched  fist  and  yeUed  "Up  the 
Irish"  if  I  spotted  any  Chinese  face  eyeing 
me  with  suspicion.  And  1  would  nod  and 
wink  as  If  we  were  the  beot  of  frtenda  and 
pu^  on  as  fast  as  possible.  Not  very  bright 
perhaps,  but  all  I  could  think  of  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

Eventually  I  reached  the  mission  ralllnga 
just  a  few  feet  from  the  buUding  Itaelf   It 
looked  completely  gutted. 
_   "If  anybody  is  in  there,"  I  told  myself, 
he  won't  be  alive." 

After  a  few  minutes  I  turned  and  care- 
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fully    edged    my    way    back    through    that 
heaving  crowd  untU  I  got  to  the  taxi. 

Telling  the  taxi  to  wait  we  made  our  way 
up  to  the  flat  of  Mr.  Theo  Peters,  First  Com- 
mercial Counsellor  at  the  mission.  He  had 
had  his  neck  twisted  and  his  throat  bruised. 
Upstairs  in  a  room  converted  Into  a  tem- 
porary office,  I  learned  how  the  British 
diplomatic  staff  had  faced  the  crisis.  Jo 
and  I  were  feeling  a  lot  better  as  we 
drove  back  to  the  hotel.  Nobody  had  been 
badly  hurt  and  the  danger  seemed  to  have 
I>assed  for  the  moment. 

In  the  hotel  foyer  I  met  Mr.  Shah,  the 
interpreter  who  had  been  assigned  to  me  In 
Peking.  There  was  another  official  with  him 
and  they  were  stiff  with  anger.  I  told  Jo  and 
the  children  to  go  on  up  to  the  room  and 
waited  to  receive  what  I  thought  would  be  a 
ticking  off  for  having  left  the  hotel  without 
Mr.  Shah. 

A  stream  of  abuse  was  unleashed.  They 
were  both  shouting  at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 
and  then  I  heard  only  Mr.  Shah's  voice. 

"You,"  he  said,  stabbing  a  finger  at  me. 
"are  an  Imperialist  lackey  who  has  been 
rendering  aid  to  the  diplomatic  enemies  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

"You  have  not  heard  the  last  of  this.  There 
are  no  seats  on  the  plane  tomorrow  [if  was 
to  take  us  to  Canton  where  we  would  catch 
the  train  for  Hong  Kong]  for  you  or  your 
family.  You  are  all  to  stay  In  Peking  until 
further  notice." 

Now  I  was  filled  with  dread.  We  were  to  be 
punished — ^not  only  I.  but  my  wife.  Jo.  our 
nine-year-old  daughter,  Christine,  and  son 
Steven  who  was  barely  two — because  we  had 
visited  the  British  diplomats  who  had  been 
Injured  in  attacks  by  angry  mobs. 

Mr.  Shall  smiled  and,  with  sinister  polite- 
ness said,  "Good  evening,  Mr.  Watt."  Then 
he  spoke  with  venom:  "We  now  have  a  more 
detailed  report  of  your  serious  crimes  against 
the  Chinese  people  and  the  Red  Guards  are 
very  angry.  They  feel  it  only  fair  that  you 
should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  that 
given  to  the  Imperialist  diplomats  whom  you 
aided." 

I  said.  "You  are.  of  course.  Mr.  Shah, 
speaking  only  about  me?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "we  mean  your  family. 
You  were  all  there." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "you  cannot  beat  up  a 
woman  and  two  children."  Even  as  I  spoke, 
I  thought  of  the  Chinese  of  all  ages  whom 
I  had  seen  receiving  hideous  "punishment" 
from  the  Red  Guaitls. 

"Yes,  we  can,"  snapped  Mr.  Shah.  "You 
are  all  British  and  the  British  owe  us  blood 
debts  from  1842,  debts  which  must  be  paid 
in  blood." 

Then  he  departed,  leaving  me  to  sweat. 
For  the  next  two  weeks  I  lived  out  this  cat- 
and-mouse  existence  with  Mr.  Shah  and 
other  Chinese  officials  who  were  tormenting 
me  with  hints  of  what  could  happen  to  my 
family. 

By  the  tenth  day  of  that  fortnight  I  had 
had  all  I  could  take.  That  night,  after  din- 
ner I  locked  Jo  and  the  children  in  the  room 
and  went  upstairs  to  the  bar.  I  ordered  a 
glass  of  Chinese  beer  and  looked  around. 
"Hiere  were  quite  a  few  happy  people  pree- 
ent. 

There  was  a  group  of  Tanzanlans  and 
Zamblans,  members  of  a  party  of  50,  who 
told  me  quite  openly  that  they  were  in 
China  to  be  trained  as  "liberation  fighters 
to  operate  In  South  Africa." 

There  was  also  a  bunch  of  Australians,  all 
confirmed  Maoists,  who  said  they  were  In 
Peking  for  indoctrination  and  training. 

One  of  them  slapped  me  on  the  back  and 
said.  "Have  a  brandy?" 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  drink  spirits. 
"It's  good  brandy."  he  said.  "It'll  do  you 
good.  You  look  worried." 

In  the  next  half  hour  I  downed  four  or 
fire  Chinese  bmndies  made,  I  believe,  from 
bananas.  They  loosened  my  tongue. 
I  had  been  listening  to  the  Australians 


singing  the  praises  of  Mao  and  of  how  they 
were  going  back  to  Australia  to  "teU  the 
truth  about  the  new  China." 

"That,"  I  broke  in  bitterly,  "is  a  first-class 
Idea.  TeU  the  worid  the  truth,  tell  them  the 
Chinese  are  holding  my  wife  and  Infants 
hostage  In  Peking,  tell  them  they  have 
threatened  to  beat  my  family." 

An  Australian  girl  said:  "Are  you  retilly 
suggesting  that  the  Chinese  would  do  such 
terrible  things?" 

"You're  their  friends."  I  replied.  "Ask  them 
for  yourselves."  Then  I  left  for  my  room 
slightly  weaving. 

Next  morning  in  the  Uft  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  I  met  one  of  my  Australian  bar  com- 
panions of  the  night  before.  She  was  a 
woman  In  her  early  sixties  who  had  told  me 
that  she  had  been  to  China  many  times. 

I  heard  her  whisper  in  my  ear.  "Don't 
worry,  we're  working  for  you.  I  think  your 
wife  and  children  will  be  able  to  leave. 

I  decided  to  try  to  turn  this  little  Incident 
to  my  advantage.  I  had  nothing  to  lose. 

I  found  Mr.  Shah  and  said  to  him,  "I  think 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  other  guests  in  the 
hotel  are  asking  me  if  It  Is  true  that  my  wife 
and  chUdren  are  being  held  here  against 
their  wiU.  This  story  Is  now  spreading  among 
non-Chinese  guests  here  and  It  Is  not  doing 
your  country  any  good.  Why  not  let  them  go 
and  keep  me?  I  know  you  have  something  in 
store  for  me,  I'm  perfecUy  willing  to  stay  and 
face  It."  '' 

There  was  no  definite  answer  of  course.  I 
waited  two  days  more  without  word  or  sleht 
of  Mr.  Shah. 

Then  Mr.  Shah  came  to  me  to  say,  "Your 
wife  and  chUdren  must  pack  their  bags 
They  win  leave  for  the  airport  at  noon  to- 
morrow." 

It  was  September  6,  I9fl7.  and  we  were  at 
Peking  Airport.  But  the  agony  was  not  yet 
over.  The  Chinese  played  every  delaying  tac- 
tic they  could  devise.  My  family's  baggage 
was  searched  and  they  were  all,  even  lltUa 
Steven,  searched  bodUy.  It  took  two  hours 
and  all  the  time  Chinese  officials  kept  hint- 
ing that  the  plane  would  have  to  leave. 
PlnaUy  one  of  them  announced:  "The  plane 
has  gone.  You  must  go  back  to  the  hotel  and 
wait  for  another  day." 

My  wile's  eyes  were  swimming  with  tears. 
We  were  so  downcast  that  we  could  not  say 
a  single  word  to  each  other.  Then  Mr  Shah 
suddenly  intervened.  "All  right,"  he  said, 
"your  wife  and  chUdren  can  now  go  to  the 
plane." 

The  last  I  was  to  hear  from  my  famUy  for 
three  years  was  the  voice  of  my  son  Steven  as 
my  wife  carried  him  across  the  tarmac  to  the 
waiting  plane,  "Daddy,  daddy." 

I  walked  to  my  room  and  picked  up  the 
phone  to  tell  the  British  mission  I  was  about 
to  be  nabbed.  Before  I  could  ask  for  the 
number,  the  door  flew  open  and  a  balf-dOEen 
Red  Guards  pUed  In.  They  grabbed  my  arms, 
A  gim  was  rammed  Into  my  side  and  some- 
body else  wrapped  an  arm  around  my  neck 

I  was  told:  "Don't  make  a  noise."  I  could 
hardly  breathe. 

I  was  marched  off  to  a  large  room  on  the 
same  floor  which  was  often  used  as  a  re- 
ception or  meeting  hall. 

Behind  a  table  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
sat  six  men  dressed  In  grey  uniforms.  I  was 
placed  on  a  chair  In  front  o*  that  table  and 
for  ten  minutes  nothing  was  said.  Everybody 
Just  stood  and  stared,  rigidly  pointing  at 
me  with  stabbing  fingers. 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  a  saying  r  "A  thotuand 
pointing  fingers  and  a  man  dies  without 
a  sickness." 

1  had  not  been  properly  amated.  No 
formal  charges  bad  been  read  out.  I  had  no 
lawyer.  Yet  quite  clearly  I  was  the  defend- 
ant at  a  trial. 

Shah  took  15  minutes  to  read  out  a  list 
of  the  crimes  I  was  alleged  to  have  oom- 
mitted. 

I  had  given  aid  to  the  British  diplomats 
when  they  were  "receiving  punishment."  I 
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bad  performed  deliberate  acts  of  provocation 
(one  of  wblcb  was  tbat  I  bad  gone  abopplng 
for  one  of  tbe  diplomats'  wives  to  buy  wicker- 
work  baskets  from  a  Peking  department 
■tore). 

I  bad  spread  false  rumours  connected  with 
tbe  delay  of  my  family's  departure,  tbus 
trying  to  "drive  a  wedge  between  tbe  Cbl- 
neee  people  and  tbelr  foreign  friends." 

My  final  Insult  to  tbe  Cblnese  people  was 
tbat  I  bad  "publicly  entertained  tbe  Im- 
perialist Brltlsb  diplomats  wbUe  tbey  were 
under  restriction." 

But  at  this  stage  tbere  was  no  mention  of 
any  accusation  tbat  I  was  a  spy. 

Mr.  Sbab  tben  took  my  wallet  from  my 
pocket,  counted  out  some  notes,  kept  tbem 
and  handed  me  an  air  ticket,  saying,  "There 
Is  your  plane  reservation.  Tou  are  under  ar- 
rest, and  the  Peking  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  return  you  to  lAncbow, 
where  It  la  understood  other  charges  are 
pending.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  make 
a  plea  at  this  time.  But  we  advise  you  to 
admit  your  crimes  In  full — tbe  Chinese  peo- 
ple may  show  some  leniency." 

I  was  told  I  would  be  held  at  the  Friend- 
ship Hotel  under  armed  guard  while  being 
Investigated  by  the  Public  Seciirtty  Bureau. 
I  was  placed  In  a  room  which  bad  been  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  cell.  Wooden  slats 
three  Inches  wide  bad  been  screwed  across 
the  windows  Just  sU  Inches  apart.  Two  armed 
guards  were  In  that  room  with  me  during 
the  entire  period  I  was  there. 

The  Investigation  of  tbe  charges  against 
me  lasted  six  months. 

I  was  Interrogated  almost  dally  and  some- 
times three  times  a  day.  The  questioning 
would  start  at  9  a.m..  last  until  noon,  restart 
at  2  p.m.,  and  carry  on  until  5  p.m.  The 
Interrogators  would  then  give  me  an  hour's 
break  and  start  again  The  evening  sessions 
usuEUly  lasted  untu  at  least  11  p.m.  Some- 
times they  went  on  Into  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.  Occasionally  after  being  dis- 
missed late  at  night,  I  would  be  woken  up 
at  one,  two  or  even  three  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing to  face  more  questioning. 

For  all  my  Interrogations.  I  was  taken 
from  my  room  to  another  just  across  the 
corridor.  There  I  was  made  to  sit  on  a  hard, 
wooden  chair  placed  in  a  corner.  That  chair 
wae  a  torture  instrument  Itself. 

The  seat,  a  natural  width  at  the  front, 
converged  until  the  rear  edge  was  no  more 
than  three  Inches  wide.  The  back,  too,  was 
only  three  inches  wide  and  set  absolutely 
straight  up  and  down. 

I  could  not  lean  back  in  comfort  and  the 
hard,  sharp  edges  cut  Into  my  flesh.  If  I 
leaned  forward  and  rested  my  elbows  on  my 
knees,  I  would  be  Immediately  told  not  to 
be  disrespectful  to  tbe  court  and  to  sit  up 
straight. 

As  tbe  days  passed,  I  grew  more  and  more 
weary — so  tired  tbat  at  times  I  would  doze. 
Sometimes  a  guard  would  force  me  awake 
with  the  tip  of  his  bayonet.  Not  a  savage 
Jab  by  any  means  but  enough  to  rip  my  shirt 
and  nick  my  skin. 

At  the  end  of  that  six  months,  my  chest 
and  stomach  were  marked  by  50  or  60  such 
nicks. 

At  all  times  a  bright  light  shone  on  my 
face.  I  bad  two  main  inquisitors,  whom  I 
privately  named  Mr.  Rage  and  Mr.  EUnd. 

Mr.  nage  would  rant  and  threaten  me  with 
dire  consequences  until  I  confessed.  When 
I  refused,  he  would  apparently  lose  his  tem- 
per and  shriek:  "Dirty  British  spy!  Why 
waste  time  with  him?  Let's  take  him  out 
and  shoot  blm  now." 

Mr.  Kind  would  Intercede,  saying:  "Yes.  I 
know  he  deserves  It.  But  be  has  a  wife  and 
two  lovely  children.  It  would  be  terrible  to 
think  they  would  never  see  blm  again  be- 
cause he  has  been  used  by  tbe  British  Im- 
perialists. Let  us  give  him  a  chance  to  admit 
bis  crimes." 


I  began  to  bate  lilr.  Rage  and  to  think  that 
I  would  have  bad  no  hope  at  all  if  It  had  not 
been  for  tbe  Intervention  of  Mr.  Kind. 

They  had  me  l.i  a  daze,  day  and  night. 
They  went  through  my  family  history  de- 
manding the  names  and  ages  of  every  rela- 
tive on  both  sides  of  the  family. 

Tben  they  would  snap  out  threats  such 
as:  "Now  we  shall  break  you  down,  expose 
your  false  family  and  find  out  who  you  really 
are." 

Where  did  you  do  your  military  training? 
Where  did  you  receive  your  espionage  train- 
ing? They  seized  on  the  fact  that  I  had 
once  been  a  manager  with  an  American  con- 
struction company  and  converted  that  sim- 
ple fact  into  a  link  with  the  American  CIA. 

My  normal  weight  Is  196  pounds.  By  tbe 
end  of  tbat  six  months  I  reckon  I  was  down 
to  154  pounds. 

The  same  questions  were  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  I  felt  I  would  have  gone  mad 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  apparent  thought- 
fulness  of  Mr.  Kind.  There  were  several 
times  towards  the  end  of  that  six  months 
when  I  fell  out  of  my  chair  In  a  state  of 
near  collapse.  They  would  drag  me  off  to  my 
room,  dump  me  on  the  bed  and  let  me  rest 
for  20  minutes  before  helping  me  back  into 
the  Interrogation  room. 

I  finally  decided  I  would  have  to  make 
some  sort  of  "confession"  when  they  pro- 
duced photographs  of  mine  which  were  al- 
legedly of  prohibited  areas.  The  pictures  were 
of  nothing  more  than  the  Yellow  River  and 
the  antl-Brltlsh  posters  stuck  outside  the 
hotel. 

Very  guardedly  I  said,  "I  wouldn't  exactly 
say  I  am  a  spy.  But  from  your  point  of  view 
I  know  I  am  a  'spy.'  I  am  prepared  to  admit 
this  If  you  can  differentiate  between  a 
trained  spy  and  one  who  Is  an  engineer,  but 
not  a  trained  agent." 

"We  cannot  differentiate,"  they  said.  "You 
are  either  a  spy  or  you  are  not.  So  admit  you 
are." 

Then  Mr.  Kind,  who  all  these  months  had 
been  the  nearest  thing  to  a  friend  I  was 
likely  to  find,  suddenly  exploded. 

"This,"  he  roared,  "is  the  end.  I've  done 
all  I  can  for  you.  I've  been  your  friend  and 
you  have  betrayed  that  friendship.  Now  I 
am  In  trouble.  This  Is  your  last  possible 
chance.  There's  your  confession  (he  threw 
about  50  typed  pages  into  my  lap).  Sign  It 
now  or  pay  the  price  of  your  guilt." 

I  didn't  even  try  to  read  those  pages.  One 
of  the  guards  turned  the  pages  for  me.  I 
signed  each  one.  As  I  wrote  the  signatures 
looked  too  large,  sweeping  up  and  down  too 
far  In  both  directions  and  sprawling  almost 
across  tbe  entire  page. 

Then  I  was  allovtred  to  sleep.  I  awoke  the 
next  day  at  10  a.m.  It  was  March  14,  1968.  The 
events  of  the  day  before  were  like  a  night- 
mare, but  I  knew  it  was  no  dream.  I  was  bit- 
ter and  disappointed  that  they  had  tempo- 
rarUy  managed  to  defeat  me.  But  I  had  no 
time  to  sit  and  brood. 

About  10  guards  mstfched  Into  tbe  room, 
pushed  me  to  tbe  floor  and  then  thrust  me 
down  again  as  I  struggled  to  my  knees.  Then 
they  dragged  me  out  along  tbe  corridor  and 
pushed  and  pulled  at  me  as  I  bumped  on  my 
side  down  the  stairs  of  the  Friendship  Hotel. 
I  was  dumped  into  a  Jeep  and,  accompanied 
by  guards  and  two  interpreters,  was  driven 
off  to  Antl-Revlslonlst  Square  where  months 
before  I  had  seen  Chinese  hung  and  tortured 
for  tbelr  alleged  crimes.  The  "masses"  were 
there  In  tbelr  thousands.  The  guards  took  me 
through  a  side  door  of  Antl-Revislonlst  Hall, 
on  the  edge  of  the  square,  and  marched  me 
Into  a  massive  auditorium.  There  I  was  placed 
on  a  platform. 

The  hall  was  crammed  with  shouting  Chi- 
nese. 

On  the  platform  I  was  facing  a  huge  picture 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  edged  on  each  side  by  heavy 
red  drapes.  I  remember  thinking:   "That  is 


about  tbe  friendliest  looking   face  in  this 
ball." 

An  Interpreter  Just  below  my  platform  was 
telling  me:  "Bow  your  bead,  Oeorge  Watt, 
bow  to  tbe  masses."  I  did,  placing  a  band  over 
my  eyes  as  if  in  penitence  but  peering 
through  slightly  opened  Angers  at  that  fan- 
tastic and  frightening  scene. 

From  a  stage  In  front  of  me  a  young  woman 
Judge — she  was  little  more  than  21,  and  would 
have  been  good-looking  if  her  face  had  not 
been  so  twisted  with  hate — burled  a  stream 
of  abuse  at  me. 

Tbe  only  pause  In  her  harangue  was  when 
she  broke  oS  now  and  then  to  spit  in  my  face. 

She  read  out  the  charges,  she  read  out  my 
confession.  It  took  about  an  hour.  I  didn't 
really  listen. 

All  this  was  being  relayed  by  loudspeaker  to 
that  huge  writhing  mob  In  tbe  square. 

Then  the  Interpreter  was  calling  to  me: 
"Come.  Come  down,  Oeorge  Watt.  The  masses 
are  calling  you." 

I  was  marched  through  the  hall  to  the 
front  entrance,  through  the  doors  and  out  on 
a  big  terrace  built  about  10  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  square.  The  only  means  of  ap- 
proach from  the  square  were  a  set  of  stairs  at 
each  side,  which  were  guarded  by  armed 
troops. 

All  the  time  the  soldiers  prodded  me  with 
their  rifle  muzzles  to  move  me  from  one  side 
of  the  terrace  to  the  other  so  that  I  was 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  felt  sweat  pouring  down  my  face  and  I 
felt  myself  sinking.  Then  I  was  on  the  ground 
and  the  sky  was  swimming  around  above 
and  flUed  with  watching  Chinese  faces. 

They  carried  me  back  Into  the  hall  and 
sat  me  In  a  chair  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  I 
heard  the  Interpreter  telling  me:  "The  masses 
are  calling  you  again,  can't  you  hear  them? 
You  must  go  and  bow  to  them  to  show  your 
repentance." 

I  was  marched  out  again.  My  knees  were 
wobbly  and  I  wanted  to  be  sick.  Again  those 
rifle  muzzles  began  prodding,  and  went  on 
prodding  until  I  collapsed  again.  Once  more 
I  was  taken  back  into  the  hall  and  allowed 
to  recover  slightly  before  being  marched  out 
again. 

I  don't  know  how  many  times  this  hap- 
pened, but  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  had  to 
take  eight  or  nine  of  those  terrific  curtain 
calls.  Again  I  collapsed.  When  I  came  to 
In  the  ball  I  had  the  Impression  tbat  I  had 
been  out  for  a  long  time. 

My  right  eye  was  closed  and  the  blood  from 
a  rip  In  my  left  ear  was  pouring  down  the 
inside  of  the  neck  of  my  shirt.  In  fact  I 
could  feel  it  streaming  down  to  my  walst- 
hne. 

Dimly  I  heard  the  Interpreter's  voice  again. 
His  voice  seemed  to  be  coming  from  a  long 
way  off  and  gradually  I  realized  that  he  w«s 
giving  me  different  orders  this  time. 

'Run,  run.  You  have  to  run,  George  Watt. 
Quickly,  before  It  Is  too  late." 

Puddled  and  bemused,  I  struggled  to  my 
feet  and  tben  the  soldiers  gathered  round 
and  half  carrying  me.  got  me  to  the  side 
door  by  which  we  had  entered  this  torture 
chamber.  I  was  dumped  Into  the  back  of  the 
Jeep.  Lying  there  I  could  Just  see  over  the 
tailboard. 

People  were  running  towards  us.  They  be- 
gan to  chase  us,  waving  and  shouting.  Some 
had  broken  down  the  doors  of  Antl-Revl- 
slonlst Hall  and  had  poured  through  the  hall 
In  a  bid  to  get  me. 

The  Jeep  driver  speeded  up  and  cut  across 
a  piece  of  waste  land,  as  a  short  cut  to  tbe 
road. 

The  car  bounced  hard  and  high  over  boul- 
ders and  holes.  Still  that  crowd  came  on. 
By  now  the  main  mob  from  the  square  were 
racing  across  to  try  to  head  off  the  Jeep  from 
the  road. 

We  made  that  road  with  only  yards  to 
spare.  I  stared,  almost  hypnotized,  at  that 
frantic  mob  as  we  sped  away. 
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I  was  taken  to  Lanchow  Jail.  Tbey  put  me 
into  a  cell,  but  all  I  knew  about  It  was  tbat 
the  wooden  bench  on  which  I  was  lying  felt 
Like  a  bed  of  stones. 

Pulling  open  my  shirt,  I  looked  at  my  body. 
It  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  little  ring 
bruises  .  .  .  the  pattern  left  by  the  rifle  muz- 
zles. In  some  places  there  were  so  many  of 
them  Joined  together  It  looked  like  chain 
mail.  I  remember  thinking,  stupidly,  "How 
pretty  that  looks." 

Then  I  heard  a  voice  saying  In  English: 
"Here  Is  some  water.  Drink  it.  It  Is  eJI  over." 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  disturbed  by  thou- 
sands of  voices  singing  "The  East  Is  Red." 
The  sound  came  closer  and  closer.  I  looked 
through  the  cell  window  to  see  armed  soldiers 
dashing  about  in  the  courtyard  outside  .  .  . 
the  mob  had  come  to  the  prison  to  get  me. 

The  noise  grew  louder.  I  guessed  the  mob 
was  now  through  the  main  gates  of  the  prison 
and  In  the  outer  courtyard. 

An  Interpreter  entered  tbe  cell.  "There  Is 
trouble  outside."  he  said.  "The  people  think 
you  have  been  let  off  too  Ughtly.  They  say 
you  should  hang.  .  .  ." 

The  pandemonium  lasted  probably  no  more 
than  20  minutes,  though  it  seemed  much 
longer  to  me.  Then  the  row  began  to  fade 
until  there  was  complete  silence. 

The  Interpreter  reappeared.  This  time  he 
was  smiling  reassuringly:  "Do  not  worry  any 
more,"  he  said.  "It  is  all  over.  The  masses 
were  demanding  your  execution.  But  there 
was  a  wicked  landowner  who  had  been  in  this 
prison  for  some  time.  He  had  refused  to  re- 
pent and  remotild  himself.  The  masses  have 
taken  him  and  he  will  be  punished  In  your 
place." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues  for  permitting  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  him  and  others  in 
calling  this  retrogressive  policy  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  American  public. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  RoussELOT)  counseling  caution 
again,  as  he  also  has  done  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  What  he  has  had  to  say 
can  and  hos  been  accurately  documented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana yielding,  and  certainly  I  want  to 
comment  favorably  on  and  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  he  has  made 
in  the  well.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  erstwhile  time  to 
make  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  where  I  come  from, 
in  the  Ozark  Hills  of  southwest  Missouri, 
there  is  an  old  adage  which  states : 

You  can't  get  in  bed  with  a  rattlesnake 
and  not  expect  to  get  bit! 

I  hope  this  little  bit  of  homespun 
Ozark  advice  will  be  heeded  by  our  na- 
tional leaders  before  they  go  so  far  as 
to  kneel  down  and  say  their  "Now  I  lay 
me's"  with  Chairman  Mao. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  little  hard  for  me 
to  realize  that  while  we  reject  any  and 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  the  small 
nation  of  Rhodesia,  we  contemplate  rec- 
ognition of  a  nation  which  has  systemat- 
ically tyrarmized,  starved,  and  mur- 
dered its  own  people,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  others  who  stood  In  their  way,  for 
the  last  22  years. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  the 
American  news  media  can  work  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  bliss,  watching  the 


bounce  of  a  ping-pong  btdl,  yet  never 
give  a  moment's  thought  to  the  player 
holding  the  paddle. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  while 
we  are  engaged  in  combat  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  seemingly  are  preparing  to  open 
the  door  to  the  United  Nations  to  the 
enemy's  chief  supplier  and  motivator. 
We  have  watched  them  become  nuclear 
capable,  and  now  watch  as  they  become 
delivery  capable  and  even  build  a  nu- 
clear-powered submarine. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Great  Britain 
recognized  Red  China  in  1949.  Since  that 
time  its  representatives  in  Peking  have 
been  harassed,  insulted,  and  injured  as 
the  regime  demonstrated  its  contempt 
for  the  capitalist  enemy. 

I  remind  you,  too,  that  it  was  the  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Russia,  by  this 
Nation,  that  gave  it  respectability,  en- 
abling the  Soviet  Union  to  receive  con- 
cessions and  open  doors  that  would  never 
have  been  possible,  had  we  not  so  per- 
mitted. 

Are  we  now  preparing  to  offer  our- 
selves on  that  same  alter  again,  hoping 
that  such  a  seemingly  small  sacrifice  as 
"standing  aside"  will  possibly  bring 
about  a  few  additional  moments  of  fleet- 
ing peace? 

It  is  a  paradox  to  me  that  while  we 
fight  communism  with  the  one  hand, 
we  extend  the  other  in  a  gesture  of 
friendship.  Surely,  one  is  not  compatible 
with  the  other. 

I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  talk  is 
better  than  bullets,  tmd  no  diplomatic 
doors  should  be  closed  to  any  nation 
desirous  of  peace  and  willing  to  put  their 
cards  on  the  table.  However,  I  for  one 
am  not  ready  to  sit  in  the  game  until 
this  Nation  is  assured  of  a  straight  deck, 
a  proper  shuiHe,  the  option  to  cut,  and  a 
deal  that  will  place  all  the  cards  flat 
on  the  table,  face  up.  The  stakes  are 
much  too  high.  It  still  takes  two  to  tango. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  decide  right  now 
that  in  all  future  dealings  with  the  sleep- 
ing dragon,  if  we  are  to  err,  let  it  be 
on  the  side  of  might. 

I  Include  the  following : 

Ping  Pong  Is  Om  Diplomacy 

Washington. — American  foreign  policy 
carries  a  thread  of  rationality  In  its  essen- 
tially mad  fabric.  These  relationships  explain 
Its  capacity  for  Instant  and  continuing  fail- 
ure. If  we  look  back  on  the  panorama  of 
forty  years,  we  flnd  only  Isolated  and  Incon- 
sistent successes  to  record. 

It  Is  clearly  mad  to  suppose  that  a  regime 
which  has  systematically  tyrannized,  starved 
and  murdered  Its  own  people  for  22  years  is 
in  any  significant  degree  changed  by  Its  In- 
vitation to  an  American  i>lng  pong  team 
to  play  In  Red  China.  We  must  relate  the 
Invitation  to  the  continuing  alms  of  Maoist 
policy.  The  mab  of  U.S.  news  analysts  to  haU 
a  new  era  of  better  Washlngton-Pelplng 
relations  Illustrates  tbe  Incapacity  of  our 
policymakers  to  face  up  to  reality. 

We  make  foreign  policy  In  an  atmosphet« 
of  make-beUeve.  Our  CbrlsUan  phUosophy 
Inclines  us  to  apply  In  International  affairs 
the  personal  relatlonablpe  enjoined  within 
our  own  community,  even  when  their  appli- 
cation Is  Inapt.  We  have  persisted  for  forty 
years  In  believing  that  our  patient  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  reach  accommodation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  could  be  productive.  We 
have  refused  to  admit  even  to  ourselves  that 
these  efforts   were  prec»xlalned  to  fall. 


The  Soviet  leaders  see  our  love  of  pteace  as 
cowardice,  our  quest  for  accommodation  aa 
stupidity,  our  persistent  utoplanlsm  as  de- 
cadence. Our  behavior,  instead  of  restrain- 
ing their  rs^aclty,  has  spurred  them  to  great- 
er exertions.  They  are  confident  that  they 
will  bury  us. 

I  subscribe  to  tbe  thesis  that  nations  have 
character  and  tbat  their  policies  should  re- 
flect that  character.  Our  government  repre- 
sents a  Christian  people  and  should  conduct 
Itself  accordingly.  This  Is  the  rational  thread 
of  our  policy. 

I  reject,  however,  the  false  thesis  that 
Christian  Judgments  can  be  made  in  dis- 
regard of  the  reality  which  confronts  \is.  Our 
foreign  policy  today  is  based  not  on  rational 
Christian  Judgment  of  our  interests  but  upon 
a  blind  and  un-Chrlstlan  clinging  to  vain 
hopes  long  ago  shattered  by  reality.  This  Is 
tbe  madness. 

TTie  deeper  wellspring  of  this  policy  Is  com- 
mercial. As  with  President  Roosevelt  when  he 
recognized  the  Soviet  Union  in  1933,  so  today 
President  Nixon  Is  pressed  by  commercial  In- 
terests seeking  trade  with  the  communist 
powers.  The  Rockefellers  and  the  Batons  see 
visions  of  vast  new  projects  to  be  financed 
by  U.S.  taxpayers — "and  visions  of  sugar 
plums  danced  in  their  heads"! 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  our  business  leaders 
that  we  must  reach  accommodation  with  tbe 
communist  powers  In  order  to  avoid  world 
war.  They  seek  negotiation,  not  confronta- 
tion, and  they  are  getting  it.  But  In  that 
policy  they  abandon  freedom  and  the  op- 
pressed peoples  to  cooperate  with  the  com- 
munist tyrannies.  There  must  be  retribution 
for  such  policy. 

Under  these  Influences  the  United  States 
has  pursued  for  almost  forty  years  a  policy 
of  service  submission  to  communist  Initia- 
tives. When  Moscow  smiles,  we  fawn  When 
Moscow  scowls,  we  are  hurt.  It  Is  from  this 
self-debasement  that  we  see  tbe  Invitation 
to  a  ping  pong  team  as  opening  a  new  era. 
Instead  of  asking  what  Mao  wants  now. 

Through  these  four  decades  of  our  servility, 
the  communist  leaders  have  exploited  our 
guUlbUlty  to  build  their  own  strength.  They 
used  the  carrot  and  they  used  the  stick.  When 
In  periods  of  disillusionment  we  saw  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  our  naivete,  they 
turned  to  new  offers  of  detente  to  buUd  our 
illusions  anew. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  ending  of  North 
Vietnam  sanctuary  In  Laos  and  Cambodia 
assiu-es  the  defeat  of  the  North  Vietnam  ag- 
gression. Red  China  cannot  risk  the  war  with 
the  United  States  which  two  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations feared  would  foUow  the  denial 
of  sanctuary.  It  must  therefore  move 
diplomatically  to  convert  the  Nixon  success 
Into  a  defeat.  It  wants*  a  face-saving  peace 
which  will  leave  the  door  open  for  future 
aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  confldent 
that  Richard  Nlron,  like  his  predecessors  will 
waste  the  substance  of  victory  to  get  tbe  ap- 
pearances of  peace.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
ping  pong  diplomacy. 

China  Polict  Coubts  Tkottblx 
Washington. — The  Nixon  relaxation  of 
trade  restrictions  with  Red  China  must  be 
viewed  In  its  historical  context.  Partisans  of 
Red  China  believe  that  the  "conservative" 
RepubUcan  administration  can  do  what  a 
liberal  Democratic  administration  could  not 
do.  Hence  tbelr  new  thrust  for  recognition 
and  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

American  liberals  carried  their  love  affair 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  as  far  as  they 
could  In  the  Truman  administration.  They 
followed  the  lead  of  British  propagandists 
in  maligning  the  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  In  lauding  Mao's  "agrarian 
reformers".  They  worked  hand  In  glove  with 
Soviet  agents  within  the  United  States  Gov- 
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emment  who  defied  the  will  ol  Congre&s  by 
blocking  the  delivery  oi  aid  auriiorlzed  for 
the  Republic  of  China.  As  Congressman  John 
P.  Kennedy  said,  they  delivered  China  into 
communist  bondage. 

When,  after  the  retrtat  of  the  Government 
of  China  to  Taiwan,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  produced  a  viciously  slanted  "white 
paper"  to  promote  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
Red  regime.  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple rebelled.  They  had  been  deceived  into 
disaster  but  they  were  too  honest  to  pretend 
that  the  result  was  good. 

The  loss  of  China  to  communism  so  dis- 
credited the  Democratic  Party  that  Its  lead- 
ers sought  thereafter  to  avoid  the  subject. 
Any  talk  of  recognizing  Red  China  would 
revive  painful  memories  of  the  Party's  re- 
sponslblUty  for  the  betrayal  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

There  was  some  talk  of  a  two-China  policy 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration;  but 
the  hoetlUty  of  the  Red  ChlneM,  the  attacks 
on  Quemoy  and  Matsu  and  the  persistent 
threat*  to  Taiwan  allowed  little  elbow  room 
for  amicable  diplomacy.  Now  the  ping  pong 
diplomacy  of  Chou  En-lal  seems  to  have  ex- 
cited In  the  Imagination  of  Richard  Nixon 
visions  of  detente  In  the  E^ast. 

Americans  must  come  to  realize  that  the 
triumph  of  the  commtinlsts  In  China  was  not 
a  defeat  for  American  diplomacy.  It  was  an 
accomplishment  of  American  diplomacy. 
The  triumph  of  Mao  was  precisely  what  our 
diplomacy  sought.  In  the  view  of  our  State 
Department,  prompted  by  the  British  Foreign 
OflBce.  communism  was  a  kind  of  moderniza- 
tion program  which  would  bring  the  masses 
of  Asia  Into  the  twentieth  century.  The  view 
of  communism  as  an  evil,  retrogressive.  In- 
human despotism  trampling  western  ideals 
of  human  rights  and  freedoms  had  been  re- 
jected by  U.S.  and  British  policy  makers. 

The  powerful  ruling  elements  of  U.S.  so- 
ciety which  delivered  China  to  communism 
have  never  wavered  In  their  preference  for  a 
Red  China.  They  have  been  waiting  for  the 
indignation  of  the  American  people  to  sub- 
side. Now.  they  think,  is  the  propitious  time. 
Using  Richard  Nixon  to  silence  the  conserva- 
tive opposition,  they  are  prepared  again  to 
champion  recognition  and  admission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  American  news  media  were  a  major 
force  In  deceiving  the  people  about  the  na- 
ture and  significance  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists In  the  late  forties.  Now  they  are  turning 
again  to  the  John  Fairbanks,  the  Doak  Bar- 
netts  and  the  Edwin  Reischauers  whom  they 
used  as  "experts"  In  the  earlier  debacle.  There 
Is  nothing  new  In  the  sympathy  of  these  men 
for  the  Red  regime  nor  in  the  persistent  bias 
of  their  media  mentors. 

Britain  recognized  Red  China  In  1949.  Since 
that  time  Its  representatives  In  Peking  have 
been  harassed.  Insulted  ant*.  Injured  as  the 
regime  demonstrated  its  contempt  for  the 
capitalist  enemy.  There  was  a  day  when  Brit- 
ain would  not  condone  such  treatment  of 
its  ambassadors,  but  that  day  Is  no  more.  Is 
the  United  States  too  now  so  craven  that  it 
will  take  such  Insults  In  behalf  of  a  pitiful 
policy  of  peace  seeking? 

The  eagerness  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  court  Red  Chinese  favor  raises  doubt 
among  our  allies  about  the  dependability  of 
US.  resistance  to  communist  expansionism. 
Our  rush  to  judgment  suggests  that  U.S. 
policy  is  based  not  upon  the  realities  of  power 
but  upon  the  vagaries  of  domestic  politics.  It 
is  persuasive  evidence  that  our  true  national 
interests  are  badly  served  by  the  policy  mak- 
ers of  both  major  parties. 

U.S.  Undrmikes  Fees  China 
Washington. — Pretensions    of    the   Nixon 
-'llcy   makers  that  their  gambit  with  Red 
China  is  exploiting  divisions  In  the  commu- 
nist camp  Illustrate  the  sheer  lunacy  of  our 


diplomatic  judgments.  That  is  what  the  poor 
ash  said  just  betore  he  took  the  bait. 

If  there  is  one  matter  en  which  Red  Chl- 
r.ese  and  Red  Russians  consistently  achieve 
full  cooperation,  it  Is  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States.  The  idea  that  our  recognition 
of  Red  China  and  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  would  somehow  exacerbate  commu- 
nist frictions  Is  absolute  schizophrenia.  That 
course  would  give  the  Red  Chinese  new  lever- 
age for  their  subversion  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. It  would  confront  us  with  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  Red  Chinese  and  Red 
Russians  In  the  United  Nations.  We  are  like 
the  lamb  who  thought  he  could  divert  the 
hunger  of  two  lions  by  standing  between 
them.  Of  course  no  lamis  was  ever  so  stupid. 
If  you  charge  the  Nixon  policy  makers  with 
betraying  the  Free  Chinese  who  have  so  long 
and  loyally  stood  by  the  United  States  in 
every  world  crisis  and  who  truly  represent  the 
aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people,  you  will 
be  told  that  we  are  not  abandoning  Taiwan. 
We  are  for  a  two-China  policy  which  con- 
tinues our  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China.  Because  we  know  that  Red  China  will 
not  accept  a  two-China  policy,  we  are  In  fact 
maintaining  the  status  quo  while  appearing 
to  bend  with  the  international  winds  blowing 
for  Red  China.  In  this  way,  the  administra- 
tion hopes  to  please  both  the  Left  and  the 
Right. 

We  have  heard  that  line  before.  Canada 
used  It  in  recognizing  Red  China.  So  also 
did  Italy.  The  profession  of  a  two-China 
policy  by  those  governments  was  a  ploy  to 
placate  domestic  oppKMltlon  while  the  wed- 
ding with  Peking  was  consummated. 

No  country  has  the  option  of  recognizing 
two  claimants  to  the  same  throne.  When  the 
United  States  tells  the  world  it  is  ready  to 
recognize  Peking,  it  says  that  it  Is  ready  to 
abandon  the  Republic  of  China.  The  foot- 
notes  are  only  diplomatic  hypocrisy. 

No  policy  has  brought  this  country  greater 
grief  than  did  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1933.  We  were  then  a  secure  coun- 
try unmenaced  by  any  foreign  power.  The 
country  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  had  given  us 
no  trouble  before  we  recognized  It.  Since  then 
we  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  from  the 
Soviet  Union — from  Stalin's  pact  with  Hit- 
ler which  launched  World  War  n  to  our  wars 
In  Korea  and  Vietnam.  By  recognition  and 
self-deception,  the  United  States  furthered 
the  steady  expansion  of  the  Soviet  domain. 
Now  President  Nixon  courts  an  equal  folly 
in  Red  China.  He  proposes  a  policy  of  giving 
aid  to  our  Implacable  enemy.  To  profess  our 
friendship  for  the  Chinese  people  Is  one 
thing  but  to  profess  friendship  for  their 
slavemasters  is  a  negation  of  every  principle 
cherished  by  the  American  people.  If  we  are 
friends  of  the  people,  we  must  stand  resolute- 
ly against  their  oppressors. 

The  honesty  and  Justice  of  our  rejection  of 
the  communist  government  of  China  has  of 
course  been  compromised  by  the  duplicity  of 
our  continuing  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  mistake  should  not 
be  the  excuse  for  another.  History  has  record- 
ed the  damaging  consequences  of  recogniz- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  Insane 
and  suicidal  to  repeat  the  error  with  Bed 
China. 

The  Republic  of  China  truly  represents  the 
enduring  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people. 
Let  us  be  Orm  In  adhering  to  Its  cause  and 
to  our  own  cherished  principles.  Let  us  re- 
ject brusquely  all  claims  that  the  communist 
slavemasters  either  do  or  can  represent  the 
Chinese  people  In  any  relations  whatsoever 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  wajs  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  WAGQONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
a  man  who  stands  by  his  friends.  I  think 
this  is  in  sum  and  substance  what  he  is 
saying  today;  namely,  that  we  ought  to 
stand  with  our  friends. 

He  made  reference  to  an  old  saying 
they  have  in  Missouri  about  lying  down 
with  or  getting  in  bed  with  a  rattle- 
snake and  getting  bit.  A  little  farther 
south,  down  in  Louisiana,  we  have  a  say- 
ing that  if  you  lie  down  with  a  dog,  you 
get  up  with  fleas.  They  both  mean  just 
about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  five  Presidents  had  taken 
the  position  that  Commimist  China 
should  not,  imder  conditions  which  still 
e.Kist,  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 
One  of  those  five  Presidents  was  the  great 
and  distinguished  Missourian,  President 
Truman,  who  I  believe  will  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  time  as  perhaps  the  most 
courageous  American  President  of  them 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  cease  to  marvel 
at  those  in  high  places  in  this  Govern- 
ment who  have  such  short  memories.  It 
was  only  a  short  two  decades  ago  that  we 
were  fighting  a  war  in  Korea  in  which 
we  lost  some  35,000  American  lives  and 
another  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
maimed  and  otherwise  woimded. 

That  war  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  It  not  been  for  the  Red  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. They  not  only  furnished  a  large 
amount  of  supplies,  but  they  furnished 
troops  to  fight  the  Americans  in  that  war. 
How  could  we  possibly  forget  in  such 
a  short  time  the  contribution  that  they 
made  to  the  disunity  of  Korea  and  to  the 
deaths  of  so  many  Americans? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
and  others  who  have  spoken  here  today 
in  their  protest  against  the  action  that 
is  being  contemplated  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  taking 
this  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his 
contribution.  The  gentleman  asked  about 
the  sliort  memories  of  Americans  who 
could  not  recall  the  Korean  war.  I  think 
it  needs  to  be  said  here  and  now — and 
those  of  us  who  know  him  understand 
what  I  am  going  to  say — the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  not  to  be  lumped  in  with 
that  group  v,ith  a  short  memory.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  has  forgotten  any- 
thing. The  gentleman  can  read  your 
words  back  to  you  years  later  sometimes 
and  cause  one  to  blush,  because  he  has  a 
memory  like  an  elephant. 

I  think  a  further  reference  can-  be 
made  to  this  effect:  we  would  not  only 
have  had  the  war  in  Korea  but  the  war 
in  Vietnam  today  had  it  not  been  for  our 
mistaken  approach  to  the  Communists 
in  China  when  we  forsook  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  people  and 
changed  directions  in  the  middle  of  the 
ball  game. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
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tlemnn  will  yield  further,  and  when  we 
failed  to  support  General  MacArthur 
who  wanted  to  go  beyond  the  Yalu  River 
in  dealing  with  the  Red  Chinese  or  serve 
notice  upon  them  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  tolerate  that  kind  of  business  in  the 
future. 

This  has  contributed  in  my  humble 
opinion  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  exactly  right.  It 
needs  further  to  be  said  that  politicians 
in  the  State  Department  cannot  fight  a 
war.  You  have  to  leave  that  to  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  on  behalf  of  several  of  my 
colleagues  whom  I  know  share  their  deep 
concern  on  this  subject  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  discussion  of  the  very  vital  ques- 
tion concerning  Red  China  and  our  fu- 
ture position.  In  considering  the  post 
ping-pong  diplomacy  questions,  it  is  fair 
to  ask:  If  Red  China  failed  to  "shoot  its 
way"  into  the  United  Nations  in  the  past 
20  years,  would  it  be  more  successful  by 
"smiling"  its  way  into  it  now?  This  seems 
facetious,  but  in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  since  the  ping-pong  episode, 
the  question  comjjels  serious  tliinking. 

The  Chinese  have  an  adage  about  a 
sinister  person  who  smiles  habitually  but 
concealed  behind  his  smile  is  a  dagger; 
such  a  person  also  has  the  sobriquet  of  a 
"tiger  with  a  smiling  face."  Chou  En-lai, 
commonly  regarded  as  benign,  affable, 
and  replete  with  engaging  repartee,  suits 
such  an  image  perfectly.  Indeed,  he  be- 
guiled and  charmed  some  of  our  young 
and  Inexperienced  table- tennis  players  to 
the  point  that  they  all  but  swooned  over 
him. 

In  the  light  of  the  post  ping-pong 
euphoria,  a  new  urgency  has  developed 
in  the  perennial  issue  of  Chinese  repre- 
sentation in  the  United  Nations.  The 
question  would  be  easier  If  one  can  be 
convinced  that  it  is  a  new  China,  peace- 
ful and  conciliatory,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  now,  instead  of  the  same  militant 
and  aggressive  China  whose  admission 
into  the  U.N.  has  been  opposed  by  five 
administrations,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  speakers  before  me 
have  amplified  the  fact  that,  despite  im- 
portant concessions  made  by  President 
Nixon  in  easing  trade  and  travel  restric- 
tions against  China,  Peking  has  so  far 
failed  to  show  positive  response.  Instead, 
the  Red  Chinese  propaganda  machine 
has  taken  advantage  of  favorable  public 
reaction  here  to  try  to  divide  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  people.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Peking  has  no  Inten- 
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tion  of  coming  out  to  meet  this  country 
halfway,  and  remains  hostile  toward  our 
Govermnent.  In  short,  it  is  waiting  for  us 
to  deliver  Taiwan  on  a  silver  platter  be- 
fore it  will  condescend  to  talk  to  us.  It 
is  counting  on  the  smiles  alone,  without 
any  concession  on  its  part,  to  get  it  into 
the  United  Nations. 

This  being  the  case,  I  am  naturally 
concerned  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  meets 
next  September.  The  President  has  re- 
assured the  Nation  on  radio  and  TV  on 
March  8  that  "Taiwan  could  not  and 
would  not  be  expelled  from  the  United 
Nations  as  long  as  we  had  anything  to 
say  about  it."  However,  the  question,  as 
I  see  it,  is  not  what  we  do  or  say  on  the 
subject,  it  is  what  other  countries  think 
our  attitude  is  that  really  matters.  To  put 
it  bluntly,  if  other  free  world  nations 
were  led  to  beUeve  that  the  United  States 
is  about  to  recognize  Communist  China, 
every  one  of  them  would  want  to  Jump 
on  the  bandwagon  before  we  do.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious :  What  marginal  value  will 
there  remain  if  Japan,  for  example,  woke 
up  one  morning  and  found  that  we  had 
recognized  Pekuig  and  had  neglected  to 
let  them  know  before  we  did? 

In  three  successive  radio  and  TV  news 
conferences  since  the  ping-pong  games, 
the  President  has  refused  to  speculate 
on  the  crucial  question  of  Peking's  ad- 
mission to  the  UJJ.,  saying  it  was  pre- 
mature and  would  not  be  helpful.  His 
advice  was  certainly  not  heeded  by  the 
press,  which  has  been  alive  with  all  sorts 
of  speculations.  In  a  way,  the  press  could 
not  be  blamed  because  It  Is  ob'vlous  to 
everyone  that  the  President  does  not  have 
too  many  options  before  him.  Indeed,  the 
press  seems  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  facing  its  most  serious  diplo- 
matic defeat  in  the  U.N.,  if  the  President 
continues  to  take  a  passive  attitude  and 
wait  for  Peking  to  pick  up  votes  one  by 
one  until  the  magic  two-thirds  wlndup 
in  the  comer  known  as  the  Albanian 
resolution. 

The  irony  of  it  aU  is  that  none  of  the 
reasons  which  barred  Peking  from  the 
U.N.  in  the  50's  or  60's  has  changed  today. 
The  Chinese  Communists  remained  mili- 
tant and  unyielding  in  all  their  stated 
policy  objectives.  The  New  York  Times 
in  a  report  Monday  said  when  Chou  En- 
lal    accompanied    Rumanian    President 
Nikolai  Ceausescu  in  a  tour  of  Nankliig, 
the  red  barmers  hung  across  the  boule- 
vard read:  "People  of  the  worid,  unite 
and  defeat  U.S.  Imperialism  and  Its/fnm- 
ning  dogs."  Neither  is  the  often-kited 
principle  of  "universality,"  which  ipfesi- 
dent  Nixon  referred  to  in  his  TV  news 
conference  of  April  30,  sufficient  Justifi- 
cation for  Peking  to  become  a  member. 
All  those  diplomats  at  the  UJ^.  who  talk 
glibly  about  universality  will  change  the 
subject  abruptly  If  one  mentions  Rho- 
desia. Whatever  one  might  think  of  its 
policies,  Rhodesia  does  exist;   It  is  as 
much  a  reality  as  Red  China  Is.  Yet  if 
Rhodesia  is  proiposed  for  membership  at 
the  U.N.,  it  will  receive  at  the  most  two 
votes.  In  fact.  If  the  German  Federal 
Republic — West   Germany — applies    for 
membership  today;  I  doubt  those  ad- 
vocates of  xmiversallty  will  cast  their 


votes  for  Bonn  which  is  as  qualified  as 
any  member  already  in  the  world  body. 

The  U.N.  is  foimded  as  a  world  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  the  principle  of  re- 
solving international  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means.  Since  such  practical  consider- 
ations as  universality  are  really  no  more 
than  aUbis,  the  most  important  criterion 
should  still  be  whether  Peking  can  pass 
the  test  as  a  peace-loving  nation.  On  that 
score,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Peking  can- 
not be  considered  peace-loving  as  long 
as  it  is  obsessed  with  the  Maoist  dictum 
that  political  power  grows  out  of  the  bar- 
rel of  a  gun,  and  with  Lin  Piao's  grand 
revolutionary  strategy  of  "people's  wars" 
and  "wars  of  national  liberation."  Peking 
cannot  be  considered  peace-loving  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  give  massive  mih- 
tary  Eiid  to  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong,  to 
prolong  the  conflict  in  Indochina.  And 
Peking  carmot  be  considered  peace-loving 
as  long  as  it  engages  in  subversions  in 
Southeast  Asia,  In  Africa,  and  in  Latin 
America  through  training  of  guerrillas 
and  sponsoring  revolutions  to  overthrow 
established  governments. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  Peking  to 
play  a  constructive  role  in  the  UJ^.  once 
it  gains  admittance.  One  need  not  wait 
for  new  facts  to  turn  up,  but  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  regime's  disruptive  behavior 
is  available.  Red  China  has  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
the  nuclear  proliferation  treaty,  and 
more  recently  to  the  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear test  on  seabeds.  In  spite  of  the  sub- 
standard living  conditions  on  the  main- 
land, it  has  devoted  its  resources  to  the 
experiment  and  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  has  accused  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  marketplace  for  the  collusion 
of  big  powers.  It  has  tried  to  defy  every 
major  decision  taken  by  the  TJ2H.  to  settle 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
particularly  the  effort  of  that  body  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
has  Insisted  that  the  J3N.  be  thorough- 
ly transformed  by  expelling  lawful  mem- 
ber states  as  sdleged  lackeys  of  American 
imperialism.  We  can  be  certain  that  once 
It  Is  seated  in  that  august  body,  Peking 
will  use  its  disruptive  tactics  to  immo- 
bilize It  so  that  It  will  go  down  the  road 
of  the  defunct  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  that  in 
the  aftermath  of  ping-pong,  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  making  every  con-  • 
cession  and  Peking  is  getting  all  the 
beneflts  without  yielding  anything  in 
return.  If  the  President  does  nothing  to 
stop  this  trend,  a  seat  In  the  United  Na- 
tions seems  to  be  the  next  price  we  are 
about  to  pay  Just  to  get  Chou  En-lal  to 
smile  at  us.  I  submit  this  Is  too  high  a 
price  for  any  nation  with  self-respect  to 
even  consider  paying.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  recall  and  heed  his  own  words 
spoken  on  March  5,  1971,  that: 

When  Communist  China  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  they  will  have  no  discussion  what- 
ever until  Taiwan  gets  out,  then  we  will  not 
start  with  that  kind  of  proposition. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER)  for  participating  this 
afternoon.  His  contribution.  I  believe,  will 
be  recognized  as  a  worthy  one. 
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Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  ScHMrrz). 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  once,  but  since  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  commented  on  the 
schizophrenic  policy  of  boycotting 
friendly  Rhodesia  while  opening  the 
trade  doors  to  Red  China,  I  would  like 
to  invite  him  and  anyone  else  so  interest- 
ed to  Join  me  in  inviting  the  Rhodesian 
ping-pong  team  to  this  country.  It  might 
establish  a  new  era  of  United  States- 
,  Rhodesian  relations.  It  might  also  get 
van  Interesting  reaction  from  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 

1  have  been  very  much  disturbed  of  late 
by  the  sudden,  irrational  burst  of 
euphoria  that  has  taken  over  much  of 
the  press  as  a  result  of  Communist 
China's  "ping-pong  diplomacy."  I  fear 
that  Peking's  vague  gesture  may  have 
swept  away  both  reason  and  judgment. 
In  the  psist  60  days,  many  of  our  execu- 
tive department  officials,  academic  China 
"experts,"  gullible  reporters— most  of 
whom  have  dealt  frustratedly  on  the 
fringes  of  Red  China  for  the  past  20 
years — have  swallowed  whole  the  spu- 
rious Communist  Chinese  bait  of  peace- 
ful coexistence.  Judging  by  recent  state- 
ments in  Congress,  some  of  my  esteemed 
colleagues  also  appear  to  have  been  taken 
in  by  Peking's  propaganda. 

How  naive  can  we  be?  How  obsequious 
have  we  become  as  a  nation  that  we 
would  let  ourselves  be  led  to  believe  a 
love  feast  is  imminent  because  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  leaders  have  hinted  they 
just  might   want  something  frcHn   us? 

Do  these  table-tennis  overtures  really 
mean  that  China  Is  interested  in  co- 
operating with  the  United  States?  Peking 
may  be  opening  its  gates  to  Individual 
Americans,  but  it  is  not  changing  Its 
pohcies  at  all  so  far  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  concerned.  In  fact.  Premier 
Chou-En-lal  has  said  publicly  in  the  last 

2  weeks  that — 

It  cannot  be  steted  th«.t  there  ha<  been 
a  thaw  between  the  governments  of  China 
and  the  United  States. 

He  continued: 

It  should  be  said  that  exchanges  between 
the  people  of  the  United  State*  and  China 
have  been  renewed. 

It  is  obvious  to  students  of  Commu- 
nist tactics  that  Peking  is  attempting 
with  its  "ping-pong  diplomacy"  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  our  Government  and 
our  people,  between  our  policymakers 
and  the  American  public. 

At  this  time,  Peking's  chief  point  of 
contention  with  the  United  States  is  the 
Taiwan  question.  Chou  made  clear  just 
last  month  that  he  would  not  discuss 
the  one-China  or  two-China  policy,  and 
he  has  accused  the  United  States  and 
Japan  of  conspiring  to  promote  a  two- 
China  policy. 

Wise  old  Patrick  Henry  once  said; 

The  only  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided 
l«  the  light  of  experience. 

So,  In  Judging  the  merits  of  a  closer 
friendship  with  Communist  China,  let  us 


go  back  beyond  Chou's  remarks  to  look 
at  the  recent  history  of  China's  relations 
with  the  world. 

In  1949,  the  Chinese  Communists  sub- 
verted and  took  over  Mainland  China, 
with  an  assist  from  some  officials  of  our 
own  Government  who  could  not  distin- 
guish between  a  Communist  and  an 
agrarian  reformer.  Mao-'Tse-Tung  in- 
stituted a  reign  of  terror  to  fasten  a 
totalitarian  grip  on  the  700  million  Chi- 
nese people.  He  destroyed  what  freedom 
existed  in  China,  persecuted  foreigners 
of  all  hues,  and  killed  or  drove  into  exile 
his  Chinese  political  opposition.  Millions 
of  Chinese  citizens  were  killed  by  Mao's 
clique  before  the  last  vestiges  of  freedom 
were  wiped  out  on  the  mainland,  accord- 
ing to  reliable  reports  from  inside  China. 

Then  Peking  sent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  "volunteers"  into  Korea  to  at- 
tack and  kiU  American  soldiers  whose 
only  intent  was  to  prevent  North  Korea 
from  conquering  South  Korea  and  de- 
strosing  freedom  there.  We  suffered  142.- 
000  casualties :  most  of  them  can  be  laid 
at  Mao's  doorstep.  And  do  not  forget 
that  the  Communist  regime  on  Mainland 
China  continues  to  hold  Americans,  both 
military  and  civilian,  prisoner. 

Now,  20  years  later,  we  are  frantically 
seeking  ways  of  cozying  up  to  Mao  and 
Chou,  and  going  into  raptures  because 
they  throw  a  few  kind  words  in  among 
the  thousands  of  insults  they  hurl  daily 
at  our  President  and  at  our  Nation.  Has 
Communist  China  changed?  Of  course  it 
has  not.  The  Communist  regime  in 
Peking  is  as  antagonistic  today  a&  it  was 
in  1950.  It  is  the  main  suppUer  of  small 
arms,  ammunition,  and  food  to  North 
Vietnam — a  Communist  regime  that  is 
responsible  for  killing  American  men  to- 
day. It  serves  as  a  rail  and  sea  route  for 
weapons  and  other  supplies  from  Russia 
going  into  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  to  destroy  freedom  there  and 
kill  our  men  and  our  fillies. 

China's  proclaimed  policy  is  to  eradi- 
cate American  military  presence  from 
Asia  and  eliminate  any  influence  we 
might  have  in  that  region  of  the  world. 
This  is  not  based  on  supposition;  it  is 
not  the  rantings  of  a  paranoid  few.  It 
has  been  publicly  stated  time  and  time 
again  by  China's  leaders. 

And  what  does  the  Maoist  regime  rep- 
resent in  China?  It  is  still  the  same  to- 
talitarian dictatorship  it  was  in  1950. 
The  regime  allows  no  free  elections,  no 
freely  competitive  political  parties,  no 
free  press,  no  freedom  of  religion — no 
rights  at  all  to  the  Chinese  people  that 
might  threaten  Its  vise-like  control  on 
the  now  nearly  800  million  Chinese  peo- 
ple. And  It  constantly  blusters  and  boasts 
that  It  will  "liberate"  Taiwan  and  the  14 
million  people  there  who  live  In  relative 
freedom.  If  we  will  Just  kindly  remove 
our  military  presence. 

Look  at  Southeast  Asia.  Peking  is  aid- 
ing our  enemies  and  attacking  our 
friends  at  every  turn.  Peking  boasts  of 
its  support  for  "wars  of  liberation"  in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  Latin  America.  What  is  more,  Mao's 
regime  Is  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  our 
own  form  of  Government  right  here  in 
the  United  States.  It  encourages  rebel- 


lion and  revolution  on  the  campuses  and 
in  the  city  streets  throughout  the  United 
States  today.  Indeed,  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  actions  of  Mao's  "Red  Guard" 
and  the  actions  of  some  of  our  own  dem- 
onstrators is  too  strong  to  be  chalked  up 
to  coincidence.  And  this  is  the  regime 
that  wants  to  be  friends  with  the  Ameri- 
can people — the  dictatorship  that  some 
of  our  top  officials  are  trying  anxiously 
to  placate  today. 

If  you  can  believe  the  press  reports. 
Communist  China  will  possibly  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  this  fall. 
Why  should  Red  China  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations?  It  obviously  does  not 
qualify  under  article  2  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter as  a  member  willing  to  settle  its  In- 
ternational disputes  by  peaceful  means 
and  foregoing  the  threat  of  force  against 
other  states.  Just  remember  South  Korea 
in  1950,  Tibet  and  India  in  1962,  Indo- 
nesia in  1965.  and  Vietnam  today.  Red 
China  hardly  qualifies  as  a  "peace-loving 
state."  Remember  also  that  the  United 
Nations  labeled  Red  China  as  an  aggres- 
sor at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war,  a 
label  which  has  been  neither  acknowl- 
edged nor  repudiated  by  that  nation.  The 
UN.  Charter  does  not  advocate  universal 
membership,  but  instead  establishes 
strict  standards  for  new  members.  Some 
will  argue  that  other  nations  have  not 
met  thsse  standards,  and  they  will  be 
right.  Surely  no  one  can  justify  further 
error  on  the  basis  of  past  mistakes.  In 
essence,  two  wrongs — or  in  this  case,  a 
dozen— do  not  make  a  right. 

People  may  say  that  Red  China's  entry 
into  the  U.N.  Is  "inevitable."  I  say,  not 
at  all,  especially  if  the  United  States  can 
find  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  say  no. 
I  trust  we  can  view  this  matter  realisti- 
cally, and  do  just  that  this  September 
when  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  votes 
on  the  issue. 

In  their  haste  to  kowtow  to  Peking, 
people  seem  to  be  forgetting  that  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  an 
ally  dating  back  to  World  War  II  and 
before  In  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan. These  people  have  turned  a  back- 
ward province,  long  under  Japanese  oc- 
cupation, into  a  self-sustaining,  relatively 
free  country,  by  Asian  standards.  With 
a  population  of  14  million,  Taiwan  is  one 
of  the  largest  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Republic  of  China  has  con- 
sistently fulfilled  all  its  obligations  as  a 
U.N.  member  and  has  stood  with  the 
United  States  on  major  issues.  Are  we 
going  to  permit  them  to  be  kicked  out 
of  the  United  Nations — which  may  well 
be  the  only  condition  Red  China  will  ac- 
cept? Are  we  going  to  stand  idly  by,  and 
see  installed  in  the  Security  Coimcll  and 
in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  place  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  a  Communist 
Chinese  regime  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  our  Nation?  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  still  retain  better  moral  judg- 
ment and  commonsense  than  to  do  that. 

And  now  may  I  respectfully  call  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  insist  that  the 
United  States  is  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  United  Nations  like  some  rabid,  rav- 
ing beast,  barring  the  "peace-loving, 
friendly"  Chinese,  that  to  my  knowledge 
at  no  time  has  that  country  petitioned 
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for  membership,  or  even  suggested  It 
would  accept  membership,  if  it  were  of- 
fered. With  all  the  problems  that  body 
faces,  may  I  further  suggest  that  it  leave 
alone  a  discussion  of  membership  for  a 
country  which  may  reject  its  overtures? 
If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  digression  at 
this  point,  I  would  add  for  your  con- 
sideration this  further  thought:  what- 
ever other  flaws  the  Chinese  Communist 
leadership  may  possess,  stupidity  is  not 
one  of  them.  Red  China  recognizes  the 
trend  in  this  country  towEird  isolation- 
ism— a  trend  which  is  stronger  right  now 
than  at  any  time  within  the  past  30 
years.  The  Chinese,  along  with  the  lead- 
ers in  Russia,  desire  to  exploit  that  weak- 
ness. The  United  Nations  would  provide 
a  ready  platform  to  accomplish  this. 

Should  Red  China  get  into  the  UJJ. 
under  smy  pretense  or  formula  whatever, 
the  next  obvious  step  taken  would  be 
pressure  to  grant  Peking  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition. The  executive  branch  has  al- 
ready taken  the  first  timorous  and  ten- 
tative steps  in  this  direction. 

All  of  the  objections  I  have  men- 
tioned— and  many  more  I  have  not — to 
the  entry  of  Communist  China  to  the 
U.N.  apply  even  more  forcefully  to  the 
folly  of  considering  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion at  this  time.  Yet,  if  we  discard  rea- 
son and  logic — not  to  mention  our  own 
national  interests — that  is  just  what  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  fight  Peking's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  this  year 
and  every  year  imtil  she  is  prepared  to 
live  by  the  accepted  rules  of  civilized 
conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  the  Congress  and 
I  urge  the  American  people  to  oppose  this 
threat  to  what  international  order  re- 
mains. We  must  not  sit  passively  looking 
on  whUe  a  handful  of  diplomats,  profes- 
sors, and  the  liberal  press  sneak  Red 
China  into  the  U  Ji.  We  must  reject  this 
movement  now,  and  the  American  people 
must  let  their  appointed  officials  know 
that  we  oppose  any  concession  to  Com- 
munist China  under  the  conditions  above 
outlined. 

While  accelerated  people-to-people 
effort  may  eventually  bring  about  better 
relations  between  our  two  governments, 
it  is  sheer  folly  to  trust  the  Mao  dictator- 
ship to  engage  in  any  sort  of  exchange 
except  that  which  is  best  for  Mao. 

I  favor  building  bridges  of  friendship 
with  all  the  peoples  on  earth.  However, 
if  I  must  walk  this  bridge,  and  if  I  am 
to  invite  American  citizens  to  join  me, 
I  must  first  insist  that  its  understructure 
be  planted  firmly  on  rockbottom  reality, 
not  on  the  shifting  sands  of  Communist 
pronouncements. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  talking  here  today  about  Ui^e  Chi- 
nese problem  but  it  is  time  to  think  of  it 
as  an  international  problem  that  will 
affect  all  of  the  international  power  cen- 
ters of  the  world.  We  sometimes  tend  to 
think  that  special  problems  can  be  con- 
sidered In  isolation  but  I  am  convinced 
whatever  we  do  in  Asia  will  have  dra- 
matic effects  all  over  the  world. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  solidarity  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  In  Peking  and  the  Arab 
guerrillas  who  are  creating  havoc  in  the 
Middle  East  and  have,  through  interna- 


tional air  piracy,  taken  their  terror 
throughout  the  Western  World.  We  do 
not  often  make  such  a  connection  but 
we  have  to  understand  that  China  gives 
support  to  the  so-called  "wiurs  of  inter- 
national liberation"  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  remember  that  the  Mao- 
ist line  is  the  essence  of  such  activities 
and  that  Mao's  name  stands  for  such 
terroristic  activities.  Improbable  as  it 
may  seem  to  some  Americans,  the  Chi- 
nese have  forged  a  firm  bcmd  with  the 
guerrilla  movements  in  the  Middle  East. 
Peking  rallied  against  what  it  terms 
"both  U.S.  imperialism  and  Israeli  Zion- 
ism." We  cannot  really  adopt  any  more 
cordial  attitude  toward  Peking  without 
also  giving  in  to  the  Arab  guerrillas. 

According  to  a  recent  dispatch  from 
the  official  Chinese  Communist  news 
agency,  the  New  China  News  Agency, 
there  was  a  rally  of  10,000  people  in 
Peking  to  support  the  Arab  guerrillas.  In 
fact,  Peking  celebrated  the  first  week  of 
May  as  "Palestine  International  Week." 
Leaders  of  the  Palestine  liberation  orga- 
nization attended  the  rally,  along  with 
high-ranking  members  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  There  were  representatives 
there  from  Syria,  Sudan,  and  other  Afri- 
can countries. 

The  rally  rubberstamped  a  message  of 
support  to  the  terrorists: 

The  Chlneee  government  and  people  have 
consistently  supported  the  Just  struggle  of 
the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab  peoples,  and 
forever  remain  their  most  reliable  comrade- 
in-arms  In  their  struggle  against  the  U.S.- 
Israell  aggressors.  We  are  deeply  convinced 
that  so  long  as  the  Palestinian  and  other 
Arab  peoples  heighten  their  vigilance, 
strengthen  their  unity  and  persevere  In 
struggle,  they  wUI  certainly  defeat  U.S.  Im- 
perialism and  Israeli  Zionism  and  win  final 
victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  everybody 
should  read  carefully  the  message  which 
this  rally  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
Palestine  liberation  organization,  Yasser 
Arafat.  I  think  that  everybody  should 
see  how  clearly  the  Peking  Communists 
are  supporting  revolutions  all  over  the 
world  and  creating  imrest  wherever  they 
turn.  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  deal 
with  such  Communist  regimes  as  though 
they  were  responsible,  freedom-loving 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my  hand  trans- 
lations of  the  releases  from  the  New 
China  News  Agency,  as  well  as  the  mes- 
sages which  Peking  sent  to  Arafat,  and 
I  ask  that  they  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Pkpino    Holds     "Palbbtine    Intdnational 
Wkdc" 

(A  Palestine  liberation  Organization  dele- 
gation was  In  Pelping  to  participate  In  a 
"Palestine  International  Week"  beginning 
May  3,  de&lgned  to  demonstrate  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime's  firm  support  to  Arab 
guerrillas  and  to  condemn  "the  crimes  of  ag- 
gression by  U.S.  Imperialism  and  Israeli  Zion- 
ism." A  mass  rally  of  10,000  was  held  In  the 
afternoon  of  May  3  In  the  "Great  Hall  of  the 
People",  where  a  giant  streamer  declared: 
"People  of  the  world,  unite  and  defeat  the 
U.S.  aggressors  and  all  their  running  dogsl" 
Apparently,  such  slogans  which  all  but  dis- 
appeared from  public  places  during  the  re- 
cent visit  of  the  U.S.  table  tennis  players  have 
been  put  up  again  after  their  departure.  Any- 
way, the  rally  adopted  a  message  of  support 


to  the  Palestinian  people,  reiterating  tlist 
"the  Chinese  government  and  pet^le  have 
consistently  supported  the  just  struggle  at 
the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab  peoples,  and 
forever  remain  their  meet  reliable  comradea- 
m-arms  In  their  struggle  against  the  UJB.- 
IsraeU  aggressors."  On  the  same  day,  the 
People's  DaUy  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Salute  the  Heroic  Palestinian  People", 
exhorting  that  "firmly  grasp  the  gun  and  re- 
cover their  loct  homeland  through  armed 
struggle — this  Is  the  only  road  chosen  by  the 
Palestinian  guerrUlas  and  people."  It  re- 
peatedly rapped  the  Jordanian  government 
for  "acUng  arbitrarily  and  playing  the  Jackal 
to  the  tiger,"  and  "XJS.  In^terlaUsm  and 
soclal-ln^>erlallam"  for  ooUudlng  and  at  the 
same  time  contending  with  each  other  In  the 
Middle  East.  "U.S.  Imperialism  and  Zionism 
will  certainly  be  defeated,"  It  concluded.  A 
New  China  News  Agency  report  on  the  maas 
rally,  the  text  of  the  rally's  message,  and  the 
text  of  the  People's  Daily  editorial,  all  moni- 
tored In  Tapel,  are  distributed  here  for  the 
benefit  of  students  of  Chinese  Communist 
affairs.) 

PrwNo,  May  3. — 10,000  revolutionary  peo- 
ple of  Peking  gathered  In  the  Qieat  HaU  of 
the  People  this  afternoon,  strongly  condemn- 
ing the  crimes  of  aggreselon  by  U.S.  imperi- 
alism and  Israeli  Zionism,  firmly  supporting 
the  Palestinian  people's  homeland  and  firmly 
supporting  the  struggles  of  other  Arab  peo- 
ples to  resist  aggression  and  safeguard  their 
state  activities  of  the  "Palestine  Interna- 
tional Week"  beginning  May  3  In  Peking. 

Attending  the  raUy  on  Invitation  were  Abu 
Ammar  Sa'ad,  leader  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  delegation  which  has  come 
to  China  to  participate  In  activities  of  the 
'Paleetlne  International  Week"  and  pay  a 
friendly  visit  to  China  on  Invitation;  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  Abu  Khaled,  Abu  All, 
Abu  Peras,  Abu  Imad  and  Namdl  Mahmoud 
and  his  wUe;  and  Abu  Nedhal,  sent  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  help  ar- 
range the  activities  of  the  "Palestine  Inter- 
national Week  ",  and  his  wife. 

Present  at  the  rally  were  LI  Hslen-nlen, 
vice-premier  of  the  S*.ate  Council;  Kuo  Mo- 
jo, vice-chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  National  People's  Oongrea;  Wang 
Hsin-tlng,  deputy  chief  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army; 
Chl-Peng-fel,  acting  foreign  minister;  Wu 
Teh,  vice-chairman  of  the  Peking  Mimldpal 
Revolutionary  CXimmlttee;  and  Wang  Ktio- 
chuan,  leading  member  of  the  Chinese  Peo- 
nies Association  for  Prlendshlp  with  Foreign 
Countries. 

Other  foreign  friends  seated  on  the  rostrum 
were: 

Thiounn  Mumm,  minister  of  economy  and 
finance  of  the  Royal  Government  of  National 
Union  of  Cambodia; 

Brigadier  Omer  Mohamed  Said,  leader  of 
the  Sudanese  friendship  delegation  and  un- 
der-secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Guidance  of  the  Sudan; 

Syrian  Ambassador  Toussef  Shakra  rep- 
resentaUve  of  the  Arab  diplomatic  envoys  to 
China,  and  his  wife; 

DJawoto,  searetary  general  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  Journalists  Association,  and  his  wife- 
and 

Prederlk  Rlaakotta.  acUng  head  ad  In- 
terim of  the  Execuuve  Secretariat  of  the 
Afro-Asian  Writers  Bureau. 

Over  the  rostrum  were  the  flag  of  the  Pal- 
estine Lllseratlon  Organization  and  the  na- 
tional flag  of  China.  There  was  a  large 
streamer  running  across  the  hall,  carrying 
the  slogans:  "Salute  to  the  heroic  Pales- 
tinian and  other  Arab  peoples!"  "People  of 
the  world,  unite  and  defeat  the  U.S.  aggres- 
sors and  all  their  running  dogs  I" 

The  revolutionary  masses  of  the  capital 
who  attended  the  raUy  sang  the  song  "Peo- 
ple of  the  world  are  sure  to  win"  and  other 
revolutionary  songs  and  shouted  slogans, 
congratulating     the     Palestinian     people's 
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urmed  forces  on  their  growing  strength,  and 
the  heroic  Palestinian  people  on  the  tre- 
mendous victories  they  have  won  In  strug- 
gle. 

At  three  o'clock,  delegation  leader  Abu 
Ammar  Sa'ad  and  other  members  of  the 
delegation,  in  company  with  Vice-Premier 
LI  Hsien-nlen  and  NJP.C.  Vlce-Chairm&n  Kuo 
Mo-)o.  mounted  the  rostrum.  All  the  people 
present  greeted  the  Palestinian  oomrades-ln- 
artns  from  the  fnant  of  anti-lmperlalist 
struggle  in  the  Middle  East  with  a  long. 
standing  ovation. 

Wu  Teh  declared  the  rally  open.  Then 
NJ.C.  Vice-chairman  Kuo  Mo-jo.  delegation 
leader  Abu  AmsUtr  Sa'ad.  Syrian  Ambaasador 
to  China  Youasef  Shakra  who  represented 
the  diplomatic  envoys  of  Arab  countries  to 
China,  and  Liu  Hsl-chang,  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Peking  Municipal 
Revolutionary  Committee  and  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference  of  Repu-esentatlves  of 
Peking  Revolutionary  Workers,  spoke  at  the 
rally.  Their  speechs  won  warm  applause  of 
the  revolutionary  masses. 

The  rally  passed  a  message  of  support  to 
the  Palestinian  people  amid  warm  applause. 
The  message  states:  "The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  consistently  supported 
the  Just  struggle  of  the  Palestinian  and  other 
Arab  peoples  and  forever  remain  their  most 
reliable  comrades-in-arms  in  their  struggle 
against  the  U.S. -Israeli  aggressors.  We  are 
deeply  convinced  that  so  long  as  the 
Palestinian  and  other  Arab  peoples  heighten 
their  vigilance,  strengthen  their  unity  and 
persevere  in  struggle,  they  will  certainly 
defeat  US.  imperialism  and  Israeli  Zionism 
and  win  final  victory." 

At  the  end  of  the  rally,  all  present  rose  and 
shouted:  "Firmly  support  the  Palestinian 
and  other  Arab  peoples  in  their  Just  struggle 
against  U.S.  imperialism  and  Israeli  Zionism!" 
"Firmly  support  the  people  of  the  three 
countries  of  Indochina  In  their  war  against 
U.S.  aggression  and  for  national  salvation!" 
"Firmly  support  the  Asian.  African  and  Latin 
American  p>eoplee  in  their  revolutionary 
struggles  agieanst  Imperialism!"  "Firmly  sup- 
port the  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  people 
of  all  countries!"  "Long  live  the  militant 
friendship  between  the  Chinese  people  and 
the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab  peoples!" 
"Long  live  the  great  unity  of  the  Asian. 
African  and  Latin  American  peoples!"  and 
"Long  Uve  the  great  unity  of  the  people  of 
the  world!" 

Present  at  the  rally  were  diplomatic  envoys 
to  China  of  various  Arab  countries  and  some 
Asian,  African  and  Latin  American  countries 
and  Albania,  visiting  Journalists  from  various 
Arab  countries,  and  other  friendly  per- 
sonnages. 

Also  present  at  the  rally  were  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinese  departments  concerned 
including  Huang  Chih-yung.  Chang  Ming- 
yuan.  Chou  Hsl-han.  Liang  Pu.  Tuan  Hua- 
plng,  Ting  Kuo-yu.  Yang  Chi.  Ho  Ylng  and 
Chao  Chun-cheng 

The  rally  was  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Peking  Municipal  Revolutionary  Committee 
and  the  Chinese  People's  Association  for 
Friendship  with  Foreign  Countries." 

PxKiXG.  May  3.— Following  Is  a  message 
of  support  to  the  Palestinian  people  sent  by 
the  "rally  In  firm  support  of  the  Just  strug- 
gle of  the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab  peo- 
ples against  US.  imperialism  and  Israeli 
Zionism"  held  here  this  afternoon : 

President  Yasser  Arafat  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization: On  May  3.  1971.  we  people  of 
all  circles  of  Peking  are  holding  a  solemn 
rally  to  untold  activities  for  a  "Palestine  In- 
ternational Week".  We  strongly  ccndemn 
US.  imperialism  and  Israeli  Zionism  for 
their  crime  of  aggression,  nrmly  support  the 
Palestinian  people  in  their  Just  struggle  to 
win  their  national  rights  and  recover  their 
hom^and,  and  firmly  support  the  Arab  peo- 


ples in  their  struggle  to  resist  aggression  and 
safeguard  state  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity. 

Since  World  War  IT.  Israeli  Zionism  sup- 
ported by  U.S.  Imperialism  has  launched 
three  large-scale  onslaughts  against  Arab 
countries  and  forcibly  occupied  large  tracts 
of  Arab  territory,  reducing  over  one  million 
Palestinian  people  to  homeless  refugees.  De- 
fying the  opposition  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  Israel  is  now  still  truculently  hanging 
on  in  Arab  territories  and  ruthlessly  perse- 
cuting the  Pedestlnlan  and  other  Arab  peo- 
ples in  the  occupied  areas.  Innumerable  facts 
prove  that  the  U.S. -Israeli  aggressors  are  the 
common  enemies  of  the  Palestinian  and  other 
Arab  peoples. 

The  Palestinian  people  have  a  long  anti- 
Imperlalist  revolutionary  tradition.  In  re- 
cent years,  they  have  held  high  the  banner 
of  opposing  imperialism,  persevered  in  armed 
struggle,  and  waged  valiant  struggles  against 
U.S.  imperialism  and  Israeli  Zionism.  The 
Chinese  people  admire  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple for  their  spirit  of  defying  brute  force, 
fearing  no  sacrifice  and  fighting  courageous- 
ly, and  extend  revolutionary  militant  salute 
to  them' 

Unwilling  to  accept  their  failure,  the  U.S- 
Israell  aggressors  are  employing  the  counter- 
revolutionary dual  tactics  of  political  decep- 
tion and  military  suppression,  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  strangle  the  liberation  movement 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  However.  In  face 
of  the  awakened  Palestinian  and  other  Arab 
peoples,  no  force  on  earth  can  stop  them 
from  their  victorious  advance! 

The  Chinese  Government  and  people  have 
consistently  supfKsrted  the  Just  struggle  of 
the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab  peoples  and 
forever  remain  their  most  reliable  comrades- 
in-arma  In  their  struggle  against  the  U,S.- 
Israell  aggressors.  We  are  deeply  convinced 
that  so  long  as  the  Palestinian  and  other 
Arab  peoples  heighten  their  vigilance. 
3tr°ngfthen  their  unity  and  persevere  in 
struggle,  they  will  certainly  defeat  U.S.  Im- 
perialism and  Ifiraell  Zionism  and  win  final 
victory. 

The  US  -Israeli  aggressors  are  bound  to 
be  defeated!  The  Palestinian  and  other  Arab 
peoples  are  sure  to  win! 

(Signed]  "Rally  in  firm  support  of  the 
Just  struggle  of  the  Palestinian  and  other 
Arab  peoples  against  U.S.  imperialism  and 
Israeli  Zionism". 

Peking,  if  ay  3, 1971. 

Peking.  May  3.— The  People's  Daily  today 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Salute  the 
Heroic  Palestinian  People  ".  Full  text  of  the 
editorial  reads: 

Activities  of  a  "Palestine  International 
Week"  wlU  be  held  ceremoniously  in  Peking. 
Chinas  capital,  today  as  a  resolute  support 
to  the  Palestinian  people  in  their  Just  strug- 
gle for  national  rights.  We  hall  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Palestinian  people's  armed 
forces  and  congratulate  the  Palestinian 
people  on  the  important  victories  they  have 
won  in  their  struggle:  we  give  our  militant 
salutation  to  the  heroic  Palestinian  people 
and  the  people  of  various  Arab  countries  who 
stand  at  the  antl-lmperUlist  front  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  warmly  welcome  the  delega- 
tion of  the  Palestine  Uberatlon  Organization 
that  has  come  to  our  country  to  participate 
In  the   "international  week""  on  invitation. 

The  armed  struggle  waged  by  the  Palestin- 
ian people  is  an  important  component  part 
of  the  present  struggle  of  the  world  people 
against  US.  imperialism  and  its  running 
dogs.  For  several  years  now,  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas  have  fought  thousands  of  battles 
against  the  Israeli  aggressors,  which  thwart- 
ed the  various  schemes  designed  by  U.S.  Im- 
perialism and  Its  collaborator  to  strangle  the 
Palestinian  revolution  and  Inspired  the 
fighting  will  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
Arab  people  In  resisting  the  U.S.  and  Israeli 
aggressors.  Today,  the  Palestinian  guerrillas 


have  become  a  staunch  and  active  antl-lm- 
perialist  revolutionary  force  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Palestinian  guerrilla.s  have  created  an 
excellent  situation  through  their  bitter,  val- 
iant and  tenacious  struggle.  Since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Palestinian  guerrilla  units,  U.S. 
imperialism  has  trieu  its  utmost  to  break 
them  up  iu  a  vain  attempt  to  snuff  them  out 
in  their  very  bases.  Last  September.  U.S.  Im- 
perialism instigated  the  Jordanian  reaction- 
aries to  dispatch  tens  of  thousands  of  armed 
troops  and  large  numbers  of  aircraft  and 
tanks  in  a  massive  onslaught  on  the  guer- 
rillas. The  Palestinian  guerrillas  valiantly 
rose  up,  launched  counter-attacks  in  self- 
defense  and  successfully  pa&sed  this  rigorous 
test  by  frustrating  the  enemy's  vicious 
scheme.  Through  this  event,  the  broad  ranks 
of  the  cadres  and  fighters  of  the  guerrilla 
units  once  again  came  to  see  clearlv  the 
sinister  and  fiendish  features  of  U.S.  imper- 
ialism and  Its  collaborator  and  running  dog 
and  became  all  the  more  determined  to 
carry  their  armed  struggle  through  to  the 
end. 

Firmly  grasp  the  gun  and  recover  their 
lost  homeland  through  armed  struggle — this 
is  the  only  road  chosen  by  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas  and  people. 

The  Palestinian  guerrillas  have  further 
strengthened  and  developed  their  unity  on 
the  principvle  of  perservering  in  armed  strug- 
gle and  carrjLng  the  Palestinian  revoluUoo 
through  to  the  end.  Last  March,  the  eighth 
session  of  the  Palestinian  National  Council, 
which  had  wide  representation  of  its  partic- 
ipants, adopted  a  "political  action  pro- 
gramme" which  embodies  the  strong  will  and 
undaunted  fighting  spirit  of  the  broad  sec- 
tions of  the  Palestinian  people  to  foster  antl- 
imperiallst  unity.  This  constitutes  a  {xiwerful 
blow  to  U.S.  imperialism  and  its  collaborator, 
which  are  plotting  to  disrupt  the  unity  of 
the  Palestinian  people. 

The  Palestinian  guerrilla  units  have  a  pro- 
found mass  basis  among  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple and  enjoy  the  extensive  support  of  the 
people  of  the  Arab  countries.  By  acting  arbi- 
trarily and  playing  the  Jackal  to  the  tiger, 
the  Jordanian  reactionaries  have  found 
themselves  in  an  extremely  isolated  position 
among  the  Arab  countries.  The  perverse  ac- 
tion of  the  Jordanian  reactionaries  In  sup- 
pressing the  Palestinian  guerrillas  is  coun- 
tenanced neither  by  the  Palestinian  people 
nor  by  the  people  of  Jordan  and  other  Arab 
countries. 

U.S.  imperialism  and  social-imperialism 
collude  and  at  the  same  time  contend  with 
each  other  in  their  activities  in  the  Middle 
Bast.  While  intensifying  the  arming  of  Is- 
rael and  engineering  military  suppression  of 
the  Palestine  guerrillas.  U.S.  imperialism  is 
actively  pushing  the  plot  for  a  so-called 
"Palestinian  state."  Flaunting  the  signboard: 
""For  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.""  social-imperialism  is  working  in  close 
coordination  with  It  in  many  respects.  Such 
unseemly  activities  of  theirs  boil  down  to  one 
aim,  i.e.,  to  make  the  Palestinian  people  and 
the  people  of  the  Arab  countries  give  up  their 
struggle  against  the  U.S.-Iarael  aggressors, 
submit  to  their  will  and  fall  victim  to  their 
activities  of  contending  for  and  dividing 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  Middle  East.  Such 
power  politics  pursued  by  the  two  super- 
powers has  met  with  resolute  opposition  by 
the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab  peoples. 

The  great  leader  Chairman  Mao  has  pointed 
out:  "'A  people's  revolution  can  triumph  and 
Imperialism  and  its  lackeys  can  be  defeated." 
T\\e  struggle  of  the  Palestinian  and  other 
Arab  peoples  against  the  U.S. -Israeli  aggres- 
sors is  a  Just  one.  The  Chinese  people  and 
the  people  of  the  whole  world  side  with  them 
and  resolutely  support  their  struggle.  We  are 
deeply  convinced  that,  despite  the  oompara- 
tively  difficult  circumstances  attending  their 
present  struggle,  the  Palestinian  people  can 
steadily  develop  and  strengthen  their  force 
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In  struggle,  overcome  all  difficulties  on  their 
way  of  advance  and  achieve  continuous  vic- 
tories so  long  as  they  strengthen  their  unity 
and  preserve  In  a  protracted  ]}eople's  war. 

U.S.  Imperialism  and  Zionism  will  certainly 
be  defeated!  The  Palestinian  people's  Just 
struggle  for  national  rights  is  sure  to  win! 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  current  euphoria  of  ping-pong 
and  smiles,  Americans  generally  received 
the  impression  that  Red  China  is  com- 
ing out  of  its  angry  shell,  that  Peking's 
bark  is  worse  than  its  bite,  and  that  they 
may  look  forward  to  a  period  of  relaxed 
tension  between  the  two  countries.  Our 
newspapers  and  television  paint  a  picture 
of  those  nice  Chinese  going  about  their 
own  ways,  regimented  maybe  but  not 
robots,  thus  subtly  conveying  the  mes- 
sage that  the  Chinese  though  Commu- 
nists, are  no  different  from  us  and  they 
could  not  really  mean  what  they  say. 

This  Is,  as  I  see  it,  the  greatest  dan- 
ger. Nobody  believed  Hitler  when  he  said 
he  would  rebuild  Germany  and  chase 
out  the  Jews.  And  nobody  believed  Len- 
in when  he  said  he  would  build  in  Rus- 
sia the  Utopia  of  communism.  The  same 
mistakes  are  being  repeated  today,  right 
here  in  this  country.  Nobody  wants  us  to 
believe  that  Mao  Tse-tung  meant  exact- 
ly what  he  said  when  he  wrote,  back  in 
1938.  that: 

The  seizure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the 
settlement  of  the  issue  by  war.  Is  the  cen- 
tral task  and  the  highest  form  of  revolu- 
tion. This  Marxist-Leninist  principle  of  rev- 
olution holds  good  universally,  for  China  and 
for  all  other  countries. 

And  nobody  wants  us  to  believe  that 
Lin  Piao.  Mao's  heir-designate,  meant 
what  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

Whether  the  war  gives  rise  to  revolution  or 
revolution  prevents  the  war,  U.S.  imperial- 
ism and  Soviet  revisionism  will  not  last  long. 
Workers  of  all  countries,  unite;  Bury  U.S. 
imperialism.  Soviet  revisionism  and  their 
lackeys  I 

These  were  Lin  Piao"s  words  in  his 
Political  Report  to  the  Ninth  National 
Conprcis  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Paity  on  Aoril  1.  1969.  This  categoric 
and.  I  think,  honest  statement  against 
the  two  .suoernrwers  of  the  world  was 
no  "Ap'ii  fool"  message.  It  hAd  since  been 
-oleinnly  in.scribed  in  the  Party  Consti- 
tution as  a  supreme  policy.  As  stated  in 
the  preamble  of  that  charter,  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  is  committed  to — 

Overthrow  Unpwlallsm  headed  by  the 
United  States,  modern  revisionism  with  the 
Soviet  revisionist  renegade  clique  as  its  cen- 
tre, .uid  the  reactionaries  of  all  eountrleo. 

This  was  no  sloganeering,  or  empty 
gejiures  of  threat  by  some  Mussolini, 
Peking's  enmity  toward  the  United 
States  has  deep  ideological,  geopoliti- 
cal and  practical  roots.  Indeed,  if  the 
United  States  does  not  exist,  Mao  would 
have  to  invent  one  to  shoot  it  down. 
The  first  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  Mao 
con.'^iders  himself  the  successor  of  Marx 
and  Lenin,  the  orthodox  leader  of  the 
world  Coramui^t  movement,  and  there- 
fore the  arch  eneraj-  of  imperialism.  We 
just  happen  to  be  the  leader,  not  by 
choice  but  by  force  of  circumstances,  of 
that  degenerate  and  reactionary  impe- 
rialist camp.  Not  only  thfn»  Is  the  In- 
compatibility between  communism  and 
capitalism  which  separates  Peking  from 


us  ideologically,  but  the  American  pres- 
ence in  Asia  is  seen  by  Mao  as  the  great- 
est threat  to  his  ambition.  In  its  two 
decades  of  existence,  Peking's  every  move 
to  aggrandize  and  subvert  its  neighbors 
has  been  successfully  checkmated  by  U.S. 
actions  or  influences,  or  both.  Nor  are  we 
in  any  position,  without  sacrificing  and 
abandoning  the  vital  interests  of  the  f  i-ee 
countries  in  Asia,  to  accept  Peking's 
terms  for  any  basic  change  In  our  re- 
lations. 

A  second  cardinal  plank  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  foreign  policy  is  its  irrevo- 
cable hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  both  are  Communist  giants,  the 
struggle  for  primacy  in  the  Communist 
world  has  always  eristed,  and  this  has 
come  into  sharper  focus  now  than  ever 
before.  The  odd  thing  is  that  since  Mao 
cannot  possibly  retreat  in  the  Sino- 
Soviet  split,  he  must  remain  frozen  in 
his  denunciation  of  us  lest  he  would  be 
guilty  of  the  same  charges  that  he  had 
been  leveling  at  first  Khrushchev  and 
now  Brezhnev.  He  must  demonstrate  to 
the  revolutionaries  of  the  world — from 
Algeria  to  Zanzibar — that  he  would  not 
compromise  with  the  United  States  and 
sell  them  down  the  river.  He  must  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Arab  commandos  that 
he  would  not  hold  them  back  in  their 
holy  war  against  Israel  in  order  to  avoid 
a  world  war.  He  must  prove  himself  to 
the  Communists,  Socialists,  and  all  man- 
ners of  revolutionaries  in  the  world  that 
they  should  look  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
Russians,  for  leadership  of  and  absolute 
allegiance  to,  the  cause  of  revolution  for 
revolution's  sake. 

A  third  cause  for  Peking's  anti-Ameri- 
can stance  is  its  bid  for  leadership  of  the 
so-called  third  world.  This  drive  dates 
back  to  Bandung  when  Peking  began  to 
woo  the  developing  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  basic  tenet — crude  as  it  may 
sean  to  us— is  that  the  United  States 
heads  the  first  world,  which  is  capitalist 
and  white,  the  Soviet  Union  heads  the 
second  world,  which  is  Communist  but 
also  white,  and  only  Communist  China 
and  Chairman  Mao  are  qualified  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  third  world,  which  is 
generally  socialist  but,  more  importantly, 
colored.  In  this  new  struggle  for  the  rurai 
areas  of  the  world,  to  use  Lin  Piao's 
words,  against  the  urban  areas  that  are 
Europe  and  North  America,  an  important 
battlefield  is  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  1950's  and  early  1960's.  the 
smaller  nations  used  to  play  the  game 
of  middlemen  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Nehru,  Nasser. 
Tito,  and  all  the  so-called  nonalined 
leaders  specialize  in  playing  both  sides 
of  the  street.  They  accepted  American 
aid  but  denounced  our  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  the  Dominican  Republic  or 
Vietnam,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now  that  we  found  it  easier  and  less 
expensive  to  deal  directly  with  the  Rus- 
Flans.  a  subtle  change  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  United  Nations.  There  are 
now  frequently  charges  of  big  nation 
chauvinism,  of  Soviet-American  collu- 
sion in  this  and  that.  Our  SALT  talks 
were  attacked  as  attempts  at  nuclear 
monopoly.  Peking  is  clearly  behind  this 
orchestration,  and  once  It  sits  in  the 


United  Nations,  Chou  En-lai  wiU  no 
doubt  explore  this  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  small  and  medlimi  states.  And  they 
in  turn  will  look  to  Peking  for  inspira- 
tion, guidance,  and  motivation  against 
the  so-called  collusion  of  the  superpow- 
ers. This  gives  the  Chinese  Communists 
even  less  reason  to  improve  their  rela- 
tions with  us. 

I  have  only  outlined  three  reasons  why, 
objectively  speaking,  Peking  cannot  and 
must  not  even  appear  to  be  warming  up 
toward  the  United  States.  I  have  tried  to 
be  as  dispassionate  as  I  can,  analyzing 
the  reasons  from  the  point  of  view  of 
International  politics.  I  only  hope  that 
our  policymakers  will  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  facts.  I  only  hope  they  will  heed 
the  words  of  caution  being  expressed  all 
across  the  land  in  editorials  and  com- 
mentaries such  as  these  which  follow 
^"t^■  remarks: 

[From  the  Newport.  (R.I.)   News,  May  3, 

1971] 

Caution  Is  Needed 

Not  only  should  the  United  States  back 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  two 
Chinas — Peking  and  Taiwan — but  of  all  na- 
tions divided  In  the  aftermath  of  war — the 
two  Germanys.  Koreas  and  Vletnams — when- 
ever they  and  Switzerland,  a  non -member, 
are  in  a  position  to  Join  and  ready  to  do  so. 
This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  50-member 
commission  on  the  United  Nations  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  and  chaired  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 

Arguing  that  the  world  has  "fundamental- 
ly and  irrevocably  changed"  In  the  quarter 
century  since  the  world  body  was  founded, 
the  panel  cited  at  least  14  International  wars 
and  24  civil  conflicts,  all  Involylng  substan- 
tial casualtleB  In  that  time.  Hence,  It  said 
the  U.N.  can  best  do  Its  Job  If  Its  member- 
ship Includes  all  the  governments  in  tb« 
world,  "provided  they  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  UJf .  charter." 

Release  of  this  report  at  the  height  of  the 
new  Ping  Pong  diplomacy  Initiated  by  main- 
land  China  Is  designed  to  help  fan  sentiment 
for  diplomatic  relations  between  China  and 
the  United  States.  But  for  China  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  for  her  to  observe  them  are  two 
different  things.  Nor  does  bringing  In  East 
Germany,  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam 
sweeten  the  package.  It  conld  add  to  the 
Communist  bloc  and  give  them  a  t>latform  to 
continue  their  militancy. 

Communist  China  Is  probably  turning  to 
the  United  States  for  support  In  its  quarrel 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  be  warv  of 
both. 

(From  the  Evans vllle  (Ind.l  Press. 
Apr.  28,  19711 

The  China  Th.iw 

Under  the  auspices  of  President  Nixon,  a 
new  U.S.  t>oUcy  toward  Red  China  appears 
to  t)e  evolving. 

It  is  Illustrated  by  the  report  of  a  sp>ecial 
50-member  commission  named  by  the  Pres- 
ident. This  commission,  headed  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  now  envoy  to  the  Vatican, 
was  assigned  to  make  recoounendations 
about  the   United  Nations. 

But  Its  foremost  proposal  Is  to  support 
the  ultimate  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions of  all  "firmly  established"  govemnkents 
—no  matter  how  they  got  there.  First  of  all. 
this  includes  Red  China,  but  also  North 
Korea.  North  "Vietnam  and  East  Oermany. 

The  Lodge  group  took  note  of  "awkward 
and  discordant"  piieslbnitles  in  letting  Red 
China  Join  the  United  Nations  and  seemed 
to  favor  a  play-lt-by-eftr  policy;  no  Instant 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  UiUted  States 
along  this  line. 
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It  alao  strongly  InaJ^ted  that  NatlonalUt 
China,  whoee  goTemment  In  effect  Is  In  exile 
In  Taiwan,  should  remain  a  UN  member,  even 
though  both  Red  CThlna  and  the  Nationalists 
now  say  they  will  not  sit  in  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  other. 

Red  China  probably  Is  headed  for  eventual 
membership  in  any  event,  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  supports  admission.  A 
majority  In  the  United  Nations  voted  favor- 
ably only  last  year — but  the  vote  fell  short 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

We  ought  not  forget  that  the  Red  Chinese 
have  been  substantial  contzibutora  to  the 
communist  attempt  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam, that  the  Red  Chinese  hare  been  in- 
volved In  ambltloiis  schemes  for  mischief 
elsewhere  In  the  world  I  Indonesia,  for  ex- 
ample) and  that  their  total  policy  the  last 
25  years  has  been  arrogantly  antl-Amerlcan. 

Every  friendly  gesture  by  this  country  has 
been  labeled  a  "fraud"  and  Mao  Tse-tung's 
central  thesis,  widely  proclaimed,  has  been 
that  "political  power  grows  out  of  the  bar- 
rel of  a  gun  " 

If  the  Reds  have  Indeed  decided  on  a 
change  of  course,  the  United  States  and 
the  whole  world  should  take  advantage  of 
this  But  we  need  to  be  sure,  as  we  go  along, 
that  there  is  a  "thaw"  in  Red  CblnA  aa  well 
as  her*. 

[From  the  Indianapolis.  (Ind.)  News. 
AprU27.  19711 

SoirxNTNG  Up 

In  Its  recently  enunciated  softening  of 
America's  stance  toward  the  government  of 
Red  China,  the  NLxon  administration  has 
taken  a  step  Its  Democratic  predecessors 
would  have  found  difBcult  If  not  Impossible 
to  bring  off 

Had  this  program  of  trade  and  travel  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  mainland  China 
been  attempted  by  John  Kennedy  or  Lyndon 
Johnson,  we  may  be  certain  the  Republican 
voice*  raised  against  It  would  have  been 
namerous.  Now,  with  the  partial  exception 
ot  an  off-the-record  press  session  by  Vice- 
President  Agnew,  the  voices  are  muffled. 

A  general  outcry  would  havw  been  Justifi- 
able five  or  10  years  ago,  and  It  would  be 
equally  Justifiable  today.  The  Peking  gov- 
ernment Is  unprecedented  In  its  commitment 
to  ferocity  abroad  and  barbarism  at  home, 
and  has  given  little  evidence  of  change  on 
either  ootmt.  There  Is  something  grimly 
laughable  about  the  eSorta  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  media  to  clutch  at  the  straw 
of  Red  Chincae  civility  toward  a  traveling 
troupe  of  Ping  pong  players  as  authentica- 
tion of  Peking's  "mellowness  " 

Here  we  have,  after  all.  a  regioM  which 
stands  condemned  as  an  aggressor  in  Korea. 
In  Tibet  and  India,  and  which  baa  fueled 
the  Communist  war  of  aggression  in  Indo- 
china. It  Is  in  addition  a  regime  which  has 
vowed  Its  eternal  hatred  of  America,  which 
declares  that  "power  grows  out  of  the  barrel 
at  a  gun,"  and  whose  agents  are  pledged  in 
obedience  to  this  rule  to  spreading  terror  and 
destruction  in  foreign  societies,  including 
our  own.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
name  of  Red  China  has  become  synonymous 
with  International  terror 

In  internal  markets,  the  Peking  record  Is 
if  anything  even  more  grotesque.  The  API^ 
CIO  has  estimated  eome  14  million  Chinese 
were  murtlered  by  the  Communists  when 
they  consolidated  their  despotism  up  through 
the  early  1990s.  Author  Eugene  Lyons  has 
calculated  another  36  million  may  have  died 
in  the  induced  famine  of  a  decade  later  And 
Or.  Richard  Walker,  a  noted  China  scholar. 
some  yean  ago  supfrtied  an  estimate,  based 
on  Peking's  own  statsments,  that  scene  10 
millloc  human  beings  had  been  enlisted 
by  the  regime  as  oooserlpt*d  labor 

Over  against  all  this  wc  have  the  fact  that 
the  OanununlstB  were  poute  to  our  table 
tennis  te*m — which  hardly  seems  to  balance 


the  accounts.  We  can  only  hope  that  hither- 
to stalwart  opponents  of  conciliation  toward 
Red  China  will  8p>eak  out  as  strongly  against 
our  softening  policy  as  they  would  have  done 
In  previous  years. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
become  too  engrossed  in  possible  changes 
in  our  relationship  with  Red  China,  let 
us  stop,  look,  and  listen.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  Communist  China,  of  its  own 
choosing,  is  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  documented 
fact  that  Mao  Tse-tung  is  a  tyrant  whose 
regime  has  been  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der of  more  than  48  million  Chinese  peo- 
ple. That  fact  has  been  confirmed  re- 
peatedly. It  was  confirmed  by  Robert 
Loh.  an  escapee  from  Mao's  grasp  in 
1957  who  in  his  book,  "Escape  Prom  Red 
China."  detailed  some  of  the  massive  ter- 
ror which  had  been  unleased  against  the 
Chinese  people.  Mr.  Loh  said  that — 

Almost  everyone  had  some  relative  or  ac- 
quaintance who  simply  disappeared. 

The  only  real  and  meaningful  answer 
to  the  Chinese  problem  Is  the  elimination 
of  Mao  from  the  scene — and  his  cohorts 
and  henchmen  who  would  perpetuate  his 
infamous  policies. 

This  tyrant  has  used  every  strategem 
and  intrigue  to  retain  power,  and  he  and 
his  crowd  are  today  rulers  of  an  uneasy 
country  rife  with  rebellion.  Prof.  James 
T.  Myers,  an  authority  on  China,  de- 
scribes the  situation  thus: 

The  Maoists'  grand  schemes,  such  as  the 
Great  Leap  Porward  and  the  Great  Proletar- 
ian Cultural  Revolution,  have  wreaked  havoc 
with  the  Chinese  political,  economic,  and 
educational  systems.  One  sees  overall  a  rec- 
ord of  squandered  human  resources  and  po- 
litical resources  of  support  both  within  the 
party  and  without,  which  if  not  unprece- 
dented, mxist  still  be  recorded  as  gross  po- 
litical ineptitude  or  outright  stupidity.  China 
stUl  needs  today,  as  she  needed  In  1949.  po- 
litical leaders  who  are  able  to  bring  Internal 
peace,  stability,  and  a  measure  of  prosperity 
to  this  vast  and  potentially  great  nation  and 
great  people. 

We  all  know  that  Chinese  Communists 
are  dedicated  today  to  war  and  violent 
revolution  in  other  countries.  A  lasting 
peace  in  that  area  cannot  be  expected  so 
long  as  the  mainland  of  China  is  directed 
by  the  Communist  regime  now  in  power. 
That  fact  cannot  be  ignored  when  a 
search  is  made  for  better  answers  to  the 
problwna  which  relate  to  Red  China. 

The  ping-pong  diplomacy  recently 
demonstrated  In  Peking,  the  President's 
reUzatlon  of  trade  restrictioiu  with 
Mao's  regime,  and  renewed  talk  of  ad- 
mission of  that  Communist-dominated 
country  to  the  United  Nations,  have  com- 
bined to  arouse  much  understandable 
concern. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  with  tyrants,  hellbent  on  world 
revolution.  I  am  speaking  of  a  crowd 
which  has  repeatedly  stated  their  goals 
to  Include  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  United  Nations  U  supposed  to 
b« — supposed  to  be — an  aggregation  of 
peace-loving  nations,  and  any  nation 
which  seeks  admission  Is  required  to  em- 
brace that  doctrine  as  a  prerequisite  for 
admission. 

To  admit  Red  China  to  the  United 


Nations  would  be  like  adding  a  known, 
convicted  criminal  to  a  local  police  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat:  Let  us  stop,  look, 
and  listen  before  playing  footsie  with 
our  avowed  enemy — the  Communist  re- 
gime of  Red  China. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  resolve  to  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  our  friendship  with 
our  proven  friend — the  Republic  of 
China,  of  which  that  great  statesman 
and  champion  of  human  freedom.  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek,  is  President.  He  stands  to- 
day as  our  most  valuable  and  reliable 
ally  in  southeast  Asia.  His  voice  is  the 
voice  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  like- 
minded  Chinese  people,  both  in  Taiwan 
and  on  the  mainland. 

There  can  be  no  rational  justification 
for  trade  with  any  country  which  sup- 
plies manpower  and  materials  for  the 
killing  of  Americans — and  that  is  being 
done  by  Red  China.  Let  us  not  compro- 
mise with  such  infamy. 

And  let  us  continue  to  resist,  with  all 
our  might,  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  Why 
weaken,  or  possibly  destroy,  the  United 
Nations  orgsmizatlon  by  such  a  move? 

It  must  be  assumed  that  if  such  a  mis- 
take is  made,  the  Republic  of  China  would 
withdraw  its  membership,  and  there 
would  be  other  far-reaching  repercus- 
sions. The  Republic  of  China  today 
speaks  for  the  aspirations  of  the  masses 
of  people  who  are  entrapped  on  the  main- 
land by  the  Maoist  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
April  28  issue  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 
entitled  "Split-Nation  Policy  Peril  to 
UJJ."  The  editorial  foUows: 

Si»lit-Nation  Pouct  Paxil,  to  U.N. 

A  spokesman  for  the  President's  conunls- 
slon  on  the  United  Nations  hastened  to  point 
out  that  Its  decision  to  recommend  a  "two- 
China"  policy  in  the  U.N.  was  reached  before 
the  recent  celebrated  plng-pwng  tour.  Thus 
we  are  assured  that  this  proposal  for  tJi 
about-face  on  a  fundamental  padnt  of  US. 
policy  is  not  a  product  of  the  euphoria  cf 
the  moment. 

Nine  months  of  opinion-sampling  and 
soul-searching  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
others  on  the  50-member  commission  went 
into  the  report  which  Is  offered  as  a  prag- 
matic look  at  the  United  Nations  and  the 
world  it  seeks  to  represent. 

The  commission  expresses  a  desire  to  be 
realistic  about  Communist  China.  After  all. 
the  mainland  Is  there  with  Its  800  million 
souls,  and  the  government  In  Peking  has 
been  claiming  sovereignty  over  them  for  more 
than  20  years.  This  same  attention  to  realism 
Is  also  the  basis  for  the  oommlssion's  view 
that  there  Is  room  in  the  TTJf.  for  two  Oer- 
manles,  two  Koreas  and  two  Vletnams. 

Realism,  however,  hardly  describes  the 
conditions  which  the  oommlsaloo  attaches  to 
lt«  recommendation.  It  proposee  that  Red 
China  be  admitted  without  disturbing  ths 
membership  of  Nationalist  China.  It  is  an 
understatement  to  say.  as  the  commlasloo 
does,  that  It  may  be  "awkward"  and  "dim- 
cult"  to  work  this  out.  It  may  t>e  well  nlgb 
impossible  without  fatally  compromising  the 
principles  of  the  VH.  Charter, 

If  the  Peking  Communists  are  anxious 
enough  to  gain  entry  to  the  U.N.  we  cotild 
expect  them  to  give  at  least  Up-servloe  to 
the  fundamental  charter  principles,  anumg 
them  a  renunciation  of  "the  threat  or  use 
of  force  agalnet  the  terrttortal  Integrity  or 
political  Independence"  of  other  states.  We 
would  aspect  the  same,  under  a  U.N.  divided- 
nations  policy,  from  the  war-making  regime 
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of  North  Vietnam,  from  the  North  Korean 
Communists  who  dally  threaten  the  free 
government  of  South  Korea,  and  from  the 
Soviet-puppet  regime  in  E:ast  Germany  eter- 
nally rattling  its  sword  around  the  free  city 
of  West  Berlin. 

How  much  of  this  cynicism  can  the  United 
Nations  stand?  Its  identity  as  a  forum  of 
peoples  dedicated  to  peace  Is  already  tar- 
nished. Its  principles  stretched  and  tattered 
by  25  years  of  rationalization  by  its  members. 

The  divided-nations  policy  espoused  by  the 
Lodge  commission  goes  far  beyond  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  mainland  China.  It 
could  well  administer  the  coup  de  grace  to 
the  existence  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
forum  of  the  world's  peoples.  It  would  be- 
come, instead,  a  forum  of  governments,  in- 
cluding governments  whoee  claim  to  repre- 
sent their  f>eople  is  based  only  on  banditry 
and  the  suppression  of  the  popular  will. 

The  United  States  of  America  would  have 
nothing  to  g£iin  by  following  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Lodge  commission.  Neither  our 
national  security  nor  our  moral  fo'ce  In  the 
world  community  could  be  enhanced  by  sac- 
riflcing  principle  In  the  name  of  expediency. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
very  disturbed  by  the  press  and  media 
coverage  of  President  Nixon's  developing 
China  policy.  It  has  been  hailed  as  a 
"thaw,"  a  "rapprochement,"  a  "new  era." 
But,  to  me  at  least,  the  superlatives  and 
the  catch  phrases  obscure  the  real  Issues 
and  cover  what  is  really  a  lack  of  scruti- 
ny, a  lack  of  sober  judgment.  This  un- 
critical attitude  by  so  many  of  our  friends 
in  the  press  Is.  I  think,  unfortunate;  but 
even  more  unfortunate  is  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  similar  lack  of  analysis  by 
men  in  public  life,  leaders  who  should 
approach  major  problems  like  this  with 
caution.  But  instead  of  caution,  we  find 
haste — haste  to  pronounce  the  difficulties 
with  mainland  China  at  an  end;  haste  to 
cover  up  or  gloss  over  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  our  pres- 
ent China  policy. 

Our  present  China  policy  was  fash- 
ioned to  meet  the  real  needs  and  to  an- 
swer genuine  threats.  It  has  served  the 
country  well.  It  should  not  be  discarded 
on  the  bsisis  of  some  future  hope  or  some 
as  yet  untangible  possibility  of  change.  I 
am  not  arguing  that  our  China  policy 
should  be  boimd  in  brass  or  permanently 
fl.xed  in  its  present  mold.  It  should  cer- 
tainly change  when  circumstances  re- 
quire it  to  change.  I  am  concerned  that 
we  may  be  undertaking  to  make  basic  and 
fundamental  changes  on  the  basis  of  too 
little  evidence,  on  the  basis  of  a  hope 
rather  than  reality. 

What  changes  have  in  fact  taken  place 
on  the  mainland  or  in  Commimlst  Chi- 
nese relations  with  the  outside  world 
which  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  fun- 
damental shift  in  our  policy?  We  are 
told  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  change. 
I  think  we  can  be  permitted  to  a&k :  "Why 
has  the  time  come  for  such  a  change?" 
What  new  elements  are  now  present 
which  were  not  present  6  months  ago  or 
a  year  ago?  I  know  of  none,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  invitation  to 
an  American  ping-pong  team  marks  an 
about-face  by  a  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime which  for  21  years  has  brutallnd 
and  tyrannized  the  Chlnete  peoplet  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  it  Is  with  that 
regime  that  negotiations  are  now  pro- 
posed— the  regime  that  only  5  years  ago 
turned  loose  the  Red  Guards  on  their 


domestic  murder  missions.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  regime  of  Mao  and  Chou — 
who  have  climbed  to  their  present  posi- 
tions of  power  on  the  corpses  of  countless 
thousands  of  their  countrymen.  They  are 
not  statesmen  or  politicians — they  are, 
in  fact,  mass  murderers,  and  no  amoimt 
of  window  dressing  or  evasion  can  dis- 
guise that  central  fact.  These  rulers  of 
Mainland  China  have  no  counterparts  in 
our  own  country,  or  indeed  in  the  West- 
em  world  since  the  time  of  Hitler.  It  may 
not  be  fashionable  to  say  so,  but  the 
truth  is  its  own  justification  here:  the 
present  rulers  of  mainland  China  are  in 
fact  assassins  and  gangsters.  We  cannot 
deal  with  such  a  regime  In  the  same  even- 
handed  and  Impartial  manner  in  which 
we  would  deal  with  a  respectable  and 
legitimate  regime  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  history  of  Communist  China 
is  a  history  of  aggression  against  its 
neighbors:  Taiwan,  Korea,  Tibet,  India, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Indeed  all  of  what 
was  formerly  French  Indochina,  Mon- 
goUa,  and  even  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
an  expansionist  and  aggressive  regime.  I 
think  frankly  that  some  of  these  foreign 
incursions  were  undertaken  to  distract 
the  Chinese  people  from  the  misery  of 
conditions  at  home,  from  the  repeated 
crop  failures  and  from  the  privations  and 
degradations  of  the  worker's  paradise. 
But,  whatever  reason  we  assign  for  this 
militancy,  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  of 
its  existence. 

What  new  facts  merit  a  complete  re- 
appraisal or  revlsim  of  our  China  policy? 
I  frankly  can  find  none,  save  the  invi- 
tation extended  to  an  American  ping- 
pong  team — ^whlch  by  the  way,  finished 
26th  in  a  world  competition.  That  is  a 
very  slender  reed  to  support  the  notion 
that  we  should  overnight  discard  a  policy 
which  five  Presidents — Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Koinedy,  Jc^nson  and  until  re- 
cmtly  Richard  Nixon — found  suitable 
and  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
policy  in  our  foreign  relations  should  be 
l>ennanently  fixed  or  Immunable.  I  think 
we  have  to  change  with  the  times  cer- 
tainly. But,  let  us  by  all  means  look  be- 
fore we  leap.  That  is  an  elementary  pre- 
caution. 

Nonrecognltlon  is  a  uaefxil  diplomatic 
tool.  Western  nonrecognltlon  of  the  So- 
viet regime  In  Russia  from  the  time  of 
the  revolution  until  the  thirties  effec- 
tively isolated  the  Bdshovlk  regime.  In 
retrospect,  I  think  more  and  more  people 
are  convinced  that  President  Roosevelt's 
declsioQ  to  recogniie  the  Communist 
Oovemment  In  Russia  in  1933  was  a  mls- 
taiu.  Nonrecognltlon  is.  I  admit,  an  es- 
sentially negative  Instriiment.  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  argument  that  says  we  have 
to  recognize  Red  China  because  it  has  a 
population  of  800  million  pecvle  and  that 
failure  to  extend  dlplunatlc  recognition 
means  we  deny  the  existence  of  mainland 
China.  That  is,  of  course,  both  nooseiue 
and  a  non  sequitur.  Nonrecognltlon.  in 
diplomatic  usage,  is  In  no  way  equitable 
with  the  notion  that  we  are  somehow 
dooylng  the  existence  of  that  nation  or 
the  vastnees  of  its  populatl<»i.  But,  it  is 
quite  true  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
moral  Judgment— a  negative  moral  Judg- 
ment about  the  nature  of  the  regime  that 
holds  sway  in  Peking.  And,  on  all  scores 


and  from  any  point  of  view  from  which 
we  approach  it,  that  negative  moral 
judgment  Is  entirely  justified  by  the 
facts.  It  is  justified  by  the  aggression  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  government 
against  their  neighbors;  it  is  justified  by 
the  brutal  fashion  in  which  the  Commu- 
nist government  has  murdered  its  eat- 
mies  and  exterminated  its  opposition.  My 
general  feeling  is  that  we  should  ap- 
proach this  whole  matter  with  the  care, 
caution  and  deliberation  it  deserves.  Let 
us  not  rush  into  this,  or  paint  ourselves 
into  a  comer. 

Similar  words  of  caution  have  been  ex- 
pressed around  the  Nation  in  many  of  its 
leading  and  influential  newspapers.  A 
number  of  editorials  carrying  this  theme 
have  been  published  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  a  few  of  than  to  your  attention  in 
closing: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribime.  Apr.  16.  1971) 
Arm  THK  Pnrc-PoNO  OaMXS 

If  It  Is  possible  to  plunge  headlong  toward 
peace,  that  is  what  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  doing  In  its  relations  with  Red  China. 
In  a  matter  of  weeks,  even  days,  we  have 
seen  one  restriction  after  another  discarded. 
affecting  travel,  communications,  trade  and 
shipping.  There  la  talk  of  Invitations  to  the 
Chinese  Plng-Pong  and  soccer  teams  to  visit 
this  country,  and  Presiler  Chou  Kn-lai  has 
spoken  wistfully  about  coming  to  North 
America. 

In  a  country  fatigued  by  war  abroad  and 
tension  at  home,  as  the  United  States  U, 
there  Is  an  understandable  and  almost  Ir- 
resisUble  appeal  to  the  thought  that  If  the 
most  powerful  nation  aiKl  the  most  pc^ulous 
nation  on  earth  can  kiss  and  make  up,  a 
new  era  of  peace  will  dawn.  One  United  States 
official,  asked  why  he  thought  China  re- 
sponded so  quickly  and  enthusiastically  to 
President  Nixon's  earlier  OT«tures.  replied 
that  China's  motives  dont  matter;  that  It  is 
the  results  that  ootint. 

Well,  maybe.  It  Is  qttite  true  that  there  can 
be  no  durable  improvement  in  relations  with- 
out preliminary  steps  such  as  these.  To  that 
extent,  the  sudden  spring  thaw  in  Peking  Is 
weloome.  But  to  think  that  we  can  plunge 
ahead  without  regard  to  Peking's  motives  la 
to  invite  disappointment  and  v«y  likely 
worse. 

One  can  dream,  at  course,  about  how  nice 
It  would  be  if  our  relaUons  with  Red  China 
could  always  be  handled  thru  dedicated 
Plng-Pong  players  who  never  raised  the  ugly 
subject  of  politics — If  our  lelatloos  with 
Russia  could  be  turned  over  to  chess  playece. 
and  with  France  to  wine  tasters.  But  as  Rus- 
sia has  duoonstrated  time  and  again,  evwy 
form  of  activity  in  a  totalitarian  regime  is 
an  agency  of  the  state.  Art  Is  not  art.  and 
literature  Is  not  Uterature  unless  It  oonforma 
to  the  party  line.  And  Russia's  form  of  to- 
tall  tarlanlam  is  mUd.  at  the  moment,  com- 
pared with  Peking's. 

So  when  the  Chineee  speak  Ingratiatingly 
of  friendship  between  the  "peoples"  of  the 
two  countries,  we  mustn't  be  fooled.  Whu 
Mao  TM-tung  talks  of  100  fiowera  blossom- 
ing.  be  Is  talking  only  of  differences  between 
Peking  and  Mosoov;  within  China,  tliere  is 
room  only  for  one  flower,  and  it  blooms  in 
the  little  red  book  of  Chairman  Mao's 
thoughts.  The  Amartoan  risttors  learned  M 
much  the  other  day  when  one  of  them  asked 
about  former  PtesMent  Uu  Shao-chl.  Uu  U 
alive,  a  Chineee  oAdal  repUed.  but  his 
thou^t  U  dead.  He  Is  being  "reeduosted." 

Things  are  v«ry  dUrareot  here.  The  young 
peofkVe  on  our  Plng-Pang  team  are  ideallsrlc 
and  uninhibited.  repreeentaUve  of  millions 
more  at  boiiM.  TbelrB  are  quaUtiee  which  ve 
prtas — but  which  weve  teamed  can  ottea  put 
Umbb  at  adds  with  auttaorlty,  and  with  au- 
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thorlty  in  Washington  in  particular.  Our 
Plng-Pong  players  relate  (if  we  may  borrow 
the  contemporary  term  j  much  more  directly 
to  the  people  at  home  than  the  Chinese 
players  do  to  their  people. 

China's  first  objective,  It  must  therefore  be 
assumed,  is  to  try  to  widen  the  gap  between 
Waahlngton  and  many  American  people — to 
create  a  craving  for  peace  so  strong,  and  per- 
haps so  blind,  that  cooler  and  more  experi- 
enced heads  will  be  unable  to  prevail  when 
they  see  our  interesu  and  the  long-range 
outlook  for  peGu:e  being  threatened. 

Because  the  Bamboo  Curtain  Is  more  im- 
penetrable even  than  the  Iron  Curtain,  we 
can  only  speculate  on  Peking's  goals.  They 
probably  Include  the  displacement  of  Na- 
tionalist China  from  the  United  Nations;  the 
assumption  by  Peking  of  the  Chinese  mem- 
bership in  that  body;  the  absorption  of  Na- 
tionalist China  Into  Red  China;  the  expul- 
sion of  all  western  Influence  [including  Rus- 
sian) frcwn  Southeast  Asia;  and  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  Chinese  hegemony  over  all 
of  East  Asia,  including  Japan. 

If  these  goals  are  correct — and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  think  Red  China  has  renounced  Its 
Imperialist  plans  since  It  made  war  on  the 
United  Nations  forces  In  Korea  [a  war  which 
is  still  technically  in  progress) — then  there 
are  bound  to  be  more  confrontations  and 
very  likely  more  wars  with  countries  that 
are  more  important  to  us  than  Korea  or  Viet 
Nam,  and  that  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to 
defend. 

Will  It  then  be  too  late  to  protect  our 
Interests?  The  question  is  worth  keeping  in 
mind  as  we  are  propelled,  with  smiles  and 
sweet  talk,  toward  the  bar 

[From  the  Coos  Bav  (Oreg.)  World, 

Apr.  24.  1971) 

OLtvB   Branch    Has  Thorns 

The  Red  Chinese  are  not  all  of  a  sudden 
good  guys  simply  because  they  behaved  civ- 
illy to  a  visiting  American  table  tennis 
team — though  remarks  by  some  of  the  re- 
turned players  make  Marco  Polos  enthusi- 
astic description  of  the  Celestial  Empire  seem 
pale  by  comparison. 

Neither  are  the  Nationalist  Chinese  on 
Taiwan  now  the  bad  guys — though  don't  be 
surprised  if  the  current  wave  of  good  will 
from  Peking  sweeps  a  lot  of  people  as  far  as 
that  conclusion. 

Already  a  group  calling  itself  Citizens  to 
Change  U  S.  China  Policy  has  denounced 
US.  opposition  tc  giving  the  Peking  regime 
China's  seat  in  the  United  Nations  as  '•im- 
moral. Illegal  and  impolitic." 

E'en  before  the  unexpected  parting  of  the 
Bam^ioo  Curtain,  Sen.  George  McGovern, 
D-S  D  .  had  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  calling  for  recognition  of  Communist 
China  and  Its  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  "the  sole  representative  of  China." 

A  similar  resolution  has  been  Introduced 
by  Sen.  Mike  Gravel.  D-Alaska.  However,  an- 
other one.  by  Sen.  Jacob  Javits,  R-N.Y.,  alms 
at  a  ••rw:)-Chlna'  policy,  or  perhaps  a  "cne- 
(Redi  China,  one-Taiwan  (formerly  Natlo;:- 
alisr  China)  "  policy. 

Almost  forgotten  In  the  discussion  Is  a 
third  party,  the  native  Taiwanese,  who 
compnse  85  per  cent  of  the  Island's  14  mil- 
lion pr>pulatlon  and  who  are  Chinese  in  the 
same  sense  that  Americans  of  Enfjltsh  descent 
are  Enellshmen  They  would  prefer  not  to 
be  ruled  by  any  Chinese  government 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  750  million  mainland 
Chinese,  and  the  government  that  for  good 
or  111  represents  them,  can  no  Ion.i?er  be  ig- 
nored (as  If  we  ever  really  Ignored  them). 
But  It  Is  not  all  that  simple. 

The  recognition  of  Red  China  would  of 
necessity  require  the  "unrecogrMtlon"  of  Na- 
tionalist China,  for  the  Reds  will  not  be  rec- 
ognized any  other  way. 

It  would  mean,  if  not  US  support  for,  the 
end  of  U.S.  »ppo«ltJon  to.  Red  Chinese  niem- 
t>er«hlp  In  th*  United  Nations  and  the  con- 


sequent ouster  of  Nationalist  China  from  Its 
Security  Council  seat,  for  Red  China  will  not 
Join  the  U.N.  under  any  other  conditions. 

It  would  abrogate,  or  certainly  call  into 
question,  American  treaty  commitments  to 
Nationalist  China. 

\  two-China  policy  won't  work  because 
neither  Peking  nor  Taipei  will  buy  that,  nor 
win  either  permit  an  Independent  Taiwan 
governed  by  Taiwanese. 

Recognition  of  Red  China  could  open  the 
door  to  numerous  good  things.  Including 
trade,  travel  and.  most  Important  of  all,  a 
lessening  of  tensions  that  could  explode  Into 
war. 

But  welcoming  another  Communist  nation 
with  veto  power  Into  the  U  N.  and  virtually 
abandoning  an  old.  If  somewhat  useless  ally, 
may  be  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  little  good 
that  could  be  turned  off  as  abruptly  as  it 
has  been  turned  on. 

The  Red  Chinese  are  not  all  of  a  sudden 
acting  like  good  guys  because  at  heart  they 
have  always  been  good  giiys.  After  22  solid 
years  as  the  No  i  enemy  of  the  world  in 
Peking's  eyes,  a  little  Oriental  patience  on 
our  part  and  a  wait-and-see  attitude  may  be 
our  best  p>ollcy. 


(Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Apr.  26,  1971] 
U.N.  Membership  Is  Mao's  Ooal:  China's 
Character  Unchanged 
It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  Com- 
munist China's  dramatic  Invitation  to  the 
American  table  tennis  team  was  not  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Peking  government  has 
changed  Its  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  first  objective  of  the 
regime  of  Mao  Tse-tung  is  membership  In 
the  United  NaUons.  This  Is  reflected  in  the 
selective,  strategic  Issuance  of  table  tennis 
invitations.  Of  the  six  naUons  Invited  thus 
far,  only  Nigeria  already  was  Peking's  ally  in 
voting  at  the  U.N.  to  seat  Red  China. 

Appraisal  of  the  significance  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  "Plng-Pong  diplomacy"  has 
been  typical.  The  world,  particularly  the 
Western-oriented  world,  has  tended  to  react 
as  if  this  single  Informal  gesture  were  a  180- 
degree  reversal  of  the  Red  Chinese  teadershlp 
in  Its  25  year  history  of  bitter,  militant 
hostility. 

The  discussion  already  has  leap-frogged 
over  basic  principles  to  the  mechanics  of  a 
two-China  policy  at  the  U.N.— of  the  Security 
Council  role  of  each  or  either  China,  of  the 
substantUl  U.N.  Charter  changes  that  would 
be  Involved,  of  the  voting  procedures,  and 
other  similar  actions  that  would  have  to 
precede  a  two-China  decision. 

The  optimism  is  based  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  few  smiles  from  the 
Chinese  upon  a  few  American  citizens  who 
enjoy  table  tennis.  This  falls  far  short  of 
proof  that  Communist  China  has  changed  Its 
official  policy.  Peking  leadership  still  is  con- 
ducting Its  anti-American  propaganda  cam- 
paign. The  Warsaw  talks  have  not  resumed. 
No  American  businessman  has  an  order  for 
goods  m  hand,  and  supplies  pour  through 
mainland  China  to  North  Vietnam. 

Nothing  that  Communist  China  has  said 
or  done  indicates  that  It  has  altered  Its  often 
repeated  goal— the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Nor  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  Communist 
China  applied  for  membership  In  the  United 
Nations,  which  the  charter  stipulates  Is  an 
essential  prerequisite.  If  it  did  apply,  no 
member  could  honestly  conclude  that  Main- 
land China  Is  a  "peace-loving  nation" — also 
a  prerequisite  for  membership. 

Certainly  the  efforts  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration to  establish  dialogue  with  the  people 
of  Communist  China  must  be  applauded  and 
supported.  It  Is  conceivable  that  trade. 
travel  and  cultural  exchanges  can  build  a 
bridge  of  discussion  between  the  people  of' 
the  United  States  and  those  of  Communist 
China. 


It  is,  however,  naive  to  assume  that  to- 
day's leadership  of  Communist  China  has  in 
any  way  changed  Its  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  or  that  it  is  interested  in  world  peace. 
It  is  dynamite  to  give  surh  a  regime  a  pow- 
erful new  weapon  in  the  form  of  U.N.  mem- 
bership, particularly  since  this  would  likely 
mean  that  East  Germany,  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam  also  would  be  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  the  world  body.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  in-esponsibility  to  seat  the  present 
hostile  leadership  of  Red  China  in  the  world 
association  of  nations  at  the  expense  of  Na- 
tionalist China,  which  Is  peace-loving  and  an 
asset  to  the  Western  World, 

[Prom  the  Gary   (Ind  )    Post-Tribune, 

Apr.  16,  1971) 

Slow  Hope  to  China 

We  hall  the  words  Communist  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  Ea-lai  spoke  to  the  U.S.  table 
tennis  delegation  to  Peking,  but  with  regret- 
ted reservations. 

The  reservations  are  not  for  the  words 
which  said: 

"In  the  past,  exchanges  between  the  peo- 
ples of  China  and  the  United  States  have 
been  very  numerous.  They  have  been  cut 
off  for  a  long  time.  Now,  with  your  accept- 
ance of  our  Invitation,  you  have  opened  a 
new  page  In  the  relations  of  the  Chinese  and 
American  people.  I  am  confident  that  this 
beginning  again  of  our  friendship  will  cer- 
tainly meet  with  the  majority  support  of  our 
two  peoples." 

Those  words  we  endorse  In  their  entirety. 

Where  the  reservations  come  In  are  over 
the  mechanics  of  gradually  widening  of 
the  crack  in  the  door  between  two  govern- 
ments which  have  been  building  up  a  climate 
of  hatred  for  each  other  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

Whatever  further  may  develop — and  we 
sincerely  hope  it  Is  considerable — the  going 
win  be  tedious.  That  view  stands  even  In 
light  of  certain  trade  concessions  offered  by 
President  Nixon  as  an  obvious  immediate 
response. 

Certainly  any  resumption  of  direct  rela- 
tions between  the  two  would  not  Involve  the 
acceptance  by  either  of  the  other's  concept 
of  government  or  economic  or  political 
ideology. 

That,  however,  is  not  necessary.  We  have 
maintained  relations  with  Russia,  with  whom 
we  generally  have  disagreed,  since  the  early 
'30b.  The  diplomatic  doors  have  been  open 
also  to  rightist  dictatorship  In  Spain.  Greece 
and  elsewhere. 

So  It  can  happen.  But  don't  look  for  over- 
night miracles.   Just  go  on  hoping. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  talk  recently  about  our 
establishing  dialogs  with  and  our  eas- 
ing travel  and  trade  bans  toward  Com- 
muni.st  China,  and  about  the  inevitability 
of  Peking's  admission  Into  the  United 
Nations.  Our  newspapers  are  filled  with 
stories  giving  the  minutest  detail  of 
American  correspondents'  travels  in  Red 
China,  down  to  the  banquet  menu.  How- 
ever, one  important  and  revealing  factr— 
the  continuing  refugee  influx  from  the 
China  mainland  into  Hong  Kong— has 
been  neglected  by  our  pre.ss,  our  experts 
on  China  and  our  decisionmakers  alike. 
Today  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  significance  of  the  Hong  Kong  ref- 
ugee problem. 

Very  few  of  us  realize  that  there  are 
mare  Chinese  escaping  to  Hong  Kong 
than  East  Germans  scaling  or  tunneling 
under  the  Berlin  Wall.  The  size  of  the 
refugee  Influx  from  Mao's  land  Into  the 
tiny  British  colony  in  fact  reflects  the 
degree  of  political  Instability  in  China, 
The  problem  dates  back  to  the  ydars  im- 
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mediately  following  1949  when  chaos  on 
the  mainland  drove  large  numbers  of 
refugees  to  Hong  Kong. 

In  the  last  20  years,  at  least  1,700,000 
refugees  have  fled  to  Hong  Kong,  ac- 
counting for  over  40  percent  of  the  is- 
land's total  population. 

The  largest  monthly  mass  exodus  from 
China  occurred  in  April  and  May  1962, 
when  a  total  of  142,000  escapees  swarmed 
Into  Hong  Kong,  roughly  over  70,000  a 
month.  Many  of  us  remember  the  pic- 
ture of  a  young  Chinese  girl  who  sat  cry- 
ing when  told  she  had  to  be  sent  back 
to  Red  China.  An  estimated  90,000  refu- 
gees were  turned  back  by  the  Hong  Kong 
authorities. 

Since  then,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  beefed-up  their  land  and  marine  pa- 
trols in  order  to  prevent  the  escapees 
from  fleeing  the  China  mainland.  Orders 
have  been  given  to  shoot  the  fugitives  at 
sight.  Those  caught  have  to  face  up  to 
10  years  of  "reform  through  labor."  Nev- 
ertheless, streams  of  refugees  keep  on 
flowing  into  the  British  colony,  averaging 
well  over  10,000  a  year. 

In  August  and  September  1968,  the 
height  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  scores 
of  bodies  of  young  people,  mostly  those  of 
former  Red  Guards,  with  their  arms 
trussed  behind  their  backs,  drifted  down 
from  the  Pearl  River  to  the  surrounding 
waters  of  Hong  Kong.  Since  the  British 
colony  is  4  hours  by  train  from  Canton, 
clearly  these  were  but  a  fraction  of  the 
persons  killed  in  the  factional  strifes  on 
the  mainland. 

Last  month,  another  wave  of  mass  ex- 
odus started  on  the  China  mainland.  An 
estimated  total  of  400  escapees,  all  in 
their  teens  and  early  twenties,  were  ar- 
rested by  the  Hong  Kong  police.  The  total 
could  be  much  larger  since  only  every  1 
out  of  4  or  5  were  caught  by  police  patrol. 
Others  have  presumably  entered  Hong 
Kong  without  being  detected. 

These  young  refugees,  born  and  bred 
since  the  Communist  takeover  in  1949, 
had  to  cut  through  or  scale  barlaed  wires 
to  reach  the  shore  opposite  Hong  Kong. 
Then,  under  the  cover  of  night,  they  had 
to  use  all  kinds  of  buoyancy  aids — which 
were  very  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain  be- 
cause of  Chinese  Communist  precaution- 
ary measures — such  as  life  buoys,  in- 
flated basketballs,  plastic  or  rubber  floats 
to  swim  across  the  treacherous  seas  into 
the  Hong  Kong  waters.  The  Journey  takes 
6  hours  by  even  skilled  swimmers.  One 
ingenious  youth  floated  over  on  a  string 
of  ping-pong  balls. 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  of 
these  young  freedom  seekers  were  shot 
by  Communist  shore  guards  and  marine 
patrols.  Countless  others  were  drowned. 
Yet  hundreds  more  keep  on  risking  their 
lives  to  swim  to  freedom  in  the  British 
colony.  Heart-rending  stories  of  these 
daring  young  Chinese  have  been  told  and 
retold  by  the  press  in  Hong  Kong  and 
elsewhere,  but  have  mostly  been  neglect- 
ed by  the  American  press  which  prides  it- 
self for  freedom  to  publish  and  to 
criticize. 

The  Nationalist  government  on  Tai- 
wan has  been  trying  to  help  solve  the  ref- 
ugee proglem.  It  has  so  far  resettled  a 
total  of  over  150,000  refugees,  but  that  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
escapees.  It  also  has  to  keep  quiet  lest  It 
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jeopardize  the  working  relationship  with 
the  Government  of  Hong  Kong,  which  of- 
ficially recognizes  Red  China. 

The  Irony  today  is  that  when  we  are 
being  fed  flowing  stories  of  Peking  in  our 
press,  the  influx  of  Chinese  refugees  into 
the  British  colony  continues  on  an  in- 
creasing scale.  It  could  only  testify  to 
one  fact:  The  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime is  anything  but  stable.  The  younger 
generation  who  are  brought  up  under 
Communist  rule  are  so  disillusioned  with 
It  that  they  are  voting  by  their  feet  to  es- 
cape from  Mao's  land. 

The  concern  which  I  express  here  this 
afternoon  is  being  echoed  in  the  Nation's 
press,  except  for  the  extreme  liberal 
newspapers.  Here  are  a  few  items  which 
have  come  to  my  attention : 

[Prom   the   Oklahoma    City    (Okla.)    OUa- 
hom&n,   Apr.   20,    1971] 

Red  China's  Ping-Pono  Winnings 

In  view  of  their  political  inexperience.  It 
Isnt  surprising  that  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  American  delegation  which 
visited  Communist  China  should  come  back 
singing  the  praises  of  Chairman  Mao. 

Some  of  them  were  Marxist-oriented  to  be- 
gin with,  and  their  ideological  affinity  for 
communism  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Invitations  they  received. 

A  more  mature  If  less  exuberant  reaction 
to  Red  China's  venture  into  ping-pong  diplo- 
macy occurs  m  a  remark  by  one  of  the  re- 
turning delegation's  older  members.  In  a  dis- 
turbed reference  to  the  anti-American  post- 
ers he  saw  everywhere  in  Red  China.  Tim 
Boggan,  a  40-year  old  teacher  of  English  at 
Long  Island  University,  Mid  of  his  hosts  that 
"they  vrould  toast  you  and  meanwhile  you'd 
be  looking  at  the  signs." 

The  signs  and  the  underlying  governmen- 
tal attitudes  they  reflected  were  there  before 
the  Americans  arrived  and  they  remain  now 
that  the  Americans  have  departed.  Although 
It  may  be  unduly  pessimistic  to  suppose  they 
never  wUl  come  down.  It  would  be  unduly 
optimistic  to  suppose  they  wUl  come  down 
In  the  foreseeable  future. 

If  "cultural"  exchanges  with  Commurast 
countries  could  reconcUe  conflicting  ideolo- 
gies and  override  basic  national  interests,  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  should  be 
on  the  best  of  terms  right  now. 

But  there  Isn't  the  slightest  shred  of  evi- 
dence that  the  visits  of  a  Russian  ballet  or 
wrestling  team  to  this  country  or  the  appear- 
ances of  American  musicians  in  Moscow  have 
had  the  slightest  ameliorating  influence  on 
the  larger  differences  embroiling  the  world's 
two  great  nuclear  powers. 

Soviet  Russia's  growing  military  presence 
In  the  Middle  East,  Its  naval  penetration  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Its  massive  nuclear 
buildup  have  occurred  during  a  period  when 
It  was  participating  increasingly  in  "cul- 
tural" exchanges  with  this  country. 

Exactly  what  Red  China  is  up  to  now  must 
wait  on  events.  But  visible  already  are  lim- 
ited gains  for  Peking  from  both  a  propa- 
ganda and  a  practical  standpoint.  Any  bene- 
fits the  United  States  may  receive  await  the 
future. 

One  obvious  propaganda  dividend  to  Red 
China  Is  the  further  alienation  of  ideallatlc 
American  young  people  from  their  less  sus- 
ceptible elders.  The  wldemng  breach  Is  ap- 
parent In  the  response  that  Maoist-oriented 
19-year-old  John  TannehlU,  a  returning  team 
member,  gave  when  reminded  that  his  father, 
an  Ohio  newspaper  editor,  had  called  him  "an 
Immature  kid."  Toung  TannehlU  attributed 
his  differences  with  bis  father  to  the  genera- 
tion gap. 

On  the  practical  side.  President  Nixon  Is 
relaxing  the  American  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  "nonstrateglc"  materials  to  Red 
China.  While  continuing  to  supply  this  coun- 


try's enemies  in  Vietnam,  Red  China  thus  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  such  "nonstrateglc" 
American  products  as  wheat  which  conceiv- 
ably could  free  "nonstrateglc"  Chinese  rice 
for  shipment  to  North  Vietnam.  There's  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  hog  bristles  and  dried 
eggs  the  United  States  could  use  in  exchange. 
Beyond  these  Immediate  gains,  Red  China 
has  opened  the  prospect  of  eventual  diplo- 
matic recognition  and  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  an  accomplishment  that 
could  bring  into  question  this  country's  con- 
tinued military  support  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists on  Taiwan.  Thus  Red  China's 
winnings  only  began  with  Its  ping-pong 
victories  over  the  Americans. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  3, 1971  ] 

From  Dominoes  to  Pino-Pong  and  Cress 
(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

San  Diego. — ^The  student  asked:  How  do 
you  get  away  with  saying  that  the  left  stu- 
dent movement  has  collapsed.  In  the  light 
of  the  demonstrations  in  Washington  and 
San  Francisco  a  week  ago? 

The  speaker  answered:  (1),  Because  the 
anti-war  movement  Is  no  longer  the  property 
of  students  and  college  Intellectuals;  and  (2) 
It  Is  no  longer,  even  among  young  people, 
the  property  of  the  left.  True,  there  are  st-U 
a  great  many  students  who  side  with  Nixon. 
But  a  great  many  others,  heretofore  of  re- 
served opinions,  and  even  some  of  hawkish 
opinion,  have  now  come  around  to  believing 
that  we  should  pull  out  right  away.  If  you 
say  a  crowd  of  300,000  war  protestors  two  or 
three  years  ago,  you  could  safely  conclude 
that  90  percent  of  them  were  Mark  Rudds, 
Dwlght  MacDonalds,  or  Benjamin  Spocks;  to- 
day they  would  Include  student  athletes, 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  local  businessmen. 

He  might  have  added  a  third  point.  It  Is 
that  the  extraordinary  development  Involv- 
ing China  Is  a  crucial  psychological  blow  to 
those  who  believe  that  tenacity  In  Vietnam 
Is  indispensable  to  the  stabilization  of  Asia. 

The  position  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Richard  Nixon  (and  of  course  of  their  sec- 
retaries of  state  and  Joint  chiefs)  has  been 
the  domino  theory.  If  South  Vietnam  were 
communlzed  by  force  the  resistance  in  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Malaysia  would  cease.  Stir- 
rounded,  Thailand  would  change  govern- 
ments, and  vote  In  one  whose  foreign  pol- 
icy was  the  instrument  of  China,  The  pres- 
sures on  Indonesia's  hundred  million  wotild 
be  Insupportable. 

Next,  of  course,  the  Philippines,  which 
could  not  easily  breathe  In  that  Iron  lung, 
as  a  Western  oriented  enclave.  South  Korea 
would  logically  be  next,  once  again  through 
the  satelllzatlon  of  Its  policies.  Then  time 
for  the  big  one,  Japan. 

But  now  the  famous  ping-pong  develop- 
ment. It  has  weakened  an  Indispensable  plan 
m  all  the  scaffolding.  The  reason  Nixon  is 
exchanging  pleasantries  with  Red  China  Is, 
although  not  spoken,  quite  clear:  China  Is 
different  from  the  China  which  was  annealed 
Into  Its  present  condition  through  two  dec- 
ades of  aggression,  torture,  convulsion,  and 
xenophobia;  the  China  which  was  the  main 
threat  to  the  dominoes. 

One  can  only  assume  that.  If  Nixon  was 
thinking  rlgorotisly,  he  no  longer  believes 
quite  so  much  about  China.  Granted,  he 
hasnt  yet  recognized  China,  but  he  leaves 
us  all  to  believe  that  that  la  mere  formality. 

What  does  that  do  to  the  domino  theory? 
Nothing.  But  It  does  a  great  deal  to  those 
who  believe  In  the  domino  theory.  Because 
they  have  suddenly  been  asked  to  believe 
that  we  should  think  of  Red  China  as  merely 
another  Soviet  TTnlon.  I  bai^n  to  think 
that  Is  quite  bad  enough,  but  In  fact  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  overrun  any  new  coun- 
try, nor  has  It  (y«t)  sateUlzed  the  politics 
of  any  contiguous  country  since  the  Czech- 
oalovaklan  coup  of  1048.  And  China  has  not 
taken  any  new  territory  since  Tibet,  If  you 
dont  count  a  little  gob  of  India. 
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Why  then  is  It  nec«esary  to  contain  China 
by  fighting  a  surrogate  war  In  Southeast 
.^Bla?  many  Americans  will  suddenly  wonder. 
II  Nixon  and  Chou  En-lal  are  prepared  to 
settle  their  differences  at  a  negotiating  table, 
why  not  let  the  Southeast  Asian  thing  run 
Its  course?  We  are  beholden.  In  a  way,  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  yes;  but  we  are 
not  beholden  to  them  except  In  a  grander 
context  which  presupposes  that  M  we  let 
them  down,  little  by  little  a  whole  tier  of 
nations  will  become  Instruments  of  an 
enemy  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not,  myself,  doubt  that  Nixon  is  play- 
ing chess  with  China.  But  he  should  be  re- 
minded that  there  are  lots  and  lots  of  spec- 
tators who  will  not  only  be  surprised  by  some 
of  his  moves,  but  dismayed.  And  if  and  when 
he  Is  In  a  position  to  cry  checkmate,  he  may 
look  around  him  and  find  that  there  Is  no- 
body left  there  to  applaud. 


Capital  Pais 
(By  Andrew  Tullyj 
Washington. — There  Is  of  course  a  "Red 
China  Lobby,"  Just  as  there  has  been,  for  lo. 
these  many  years,  a  Nationalist  China  Lobby. 
But  the  new  lobby  Is  not  composed  of  naive 
ping  pong  players  and  their  fawning  tributes 
to  the  Peking  regime.  It  Is  composed  of  Amer- 
ican businessmen  who  want  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

This  does  not  make  General  Motors  or  du 
Pont  subversive.  One  need  not  embrace  a 
government's  Ideology  to  seek  the  profits 
waiting  to  be  made  by  trade  with  Mao's  cap- 
tive nation.  European  countries  have  been 
reaping  those  profits  for  years,  with  the  fat- 
test share  going  to  our  leading  antl-commu- 
nlst  client.  West  Germany.  No  one  has  sug- 
gested that  Japan  wlU  go  Marxist  because  it 
sells  to  Red  China. 

So  what  I  suppose  must  be  called  Big 
Buslneas  is  merely  looking  for  a  new  market. 
Big  Labor  also  has  a  stake  in  this  search, 
since  its  primary  aim  is  still  more  Jobs,  If 
only  to  secure  the  lucrative  posts  of  mem- 
bers of  its  executive  suite. 

In  short,  there  is  still  no  strong  grassroots 
surge  demanding  that  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize Communist  China  and  support  Its  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  Nations.  Sen.  George 
McGovem's  reeolutlon  favoring  admission 
has  not  produced  mass  marches  and  demon- 
strations supporting  his  stand.  Atty.  Gen. 
John  Mitchell  has  not  been  forced  to  call  out 
the  troops  to  put  down  a  revolution  by  Mao- 
ists. 

So  far.  Indeed,  all  the  overtures  to  Peking 
have  been  made  by  a  Republican  President 
named  Richard  Nixon,  who  can  hardly  be 
described  as  fellow  traveler. 

What  Nixon  has  done  Is  try  to  open  up 
a  serious  dialogue  with  Peking.  He  believes 
that  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  be  served 
by  a  regtUarlzatlon  of  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  Red  China.  But  he  has  promised 
nothing,  thank  heaven. 

Thank  heaven,  because  there  U  stlU  a  long 
way  to  go  One  ping  pong  match  does  not  a 
policy  make,  and  although  Peking  apparent- 
ly has  softened  Its  attitude  toward  Washing- 
ton, there  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Mao  regime  Is  really  interested  in  going  all 
the  way  to  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S. 
and  accepting  a  UN  seat. 

We  can  be  sure  that  if  Mao  Is  really  Inter- 
ested In  making  a  horse  trade,  he  has  a 
spavined  old  nag  already  groomed  for  the 
deal. 

That  is  why  there  Is  a  quality  of  both 
respecUblllty  and  reason  In  the  "Stop  Red 
China"  campaign  launched  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Million,  headed  by  the  respected 
and  highly  Informed  Dr.  Walter  Judd.  a 
former  Oongressmaa  from  Minnesota.  Like 
moat  such  groups.  Judd's  committee  tends 
to  q>eclallze  In  typerbole.  painting  Commu- 
nist China  as  a  nation  of  unregenerated  bar- 


barians. But  it  is  a  force  for  caution,  and 
that  is  good. 

For  example  Judd  has  noted  "political  pres- 
sures" aimed  at  forcing  President  Nixon  to 
accept  Mao's  terms.  As  I  read  his  words,  he 
Is  not  talking  about  Maoist  kooks  storming 
the  White  House,  but  about  those  pressures 
brought  In  more  subtle  fashion  by  business 
and  labor  unions.  That's  where  the  muscle  Is. 

Some  administration  sources  have  leaked 
the  intelligence  that  Nixon  would  like  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Red 
China  before  next  year's  Presidential  elec- 
tion. I  hope  they're  wrong.  The  problem  Is 
too  complex  to  be  viewed  as  Just  another 
political  ploy.  For  one  thing,  it  Involves  the 
good  name  of  the  United  States,  as  involved 
in  our  treaty  commitments  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek's   Formosan   government. 


[From  the  New  York  "nmee.  Apr.   17.   1971] 

ExcEBPTS  Phom  an  Intxsvtzw  in  Wasrinoton 
With  tbb  Prxsident  bt  Six  Nkwsmcn 

CHINA   IS  8I7BJXCT 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  anticipate  an 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  your  first 
Administration  rather  than  your  second? 

A.  What  we  have  here  Is  the  result  of  a 
long  process  that  began.  In  my  own 
thoughts — even  before  1968 — the  spring  of 
'68.  when  I  answered  that  question  at  this 
convention.  I  wrote  an  article  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— in  which  I  pointed  out  that  we  could 
not  have,  what  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  billion  of  the  most  creative  and  able 
people  in  the  world  Isolated  from  the  world: 
and  that  whoever  was  President  of  the  United 
States  had  to  develop  a  policy  which  would 
bring  the  isolation  of  a  bUllon  Chinese  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  an  end. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  that  was  a  long- 
range  goal.  The  long-range  goal  of  this  Ad- 
ministration— and  of  the  next  one,  whatever 
It  may  be — must  be  two  things:  one.  a 
normalization  of  the  relations  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Oovemment  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China:  and.  two.  the  ending  of  the  Isolation 
of  the  mainland  China  from  the  world  com- 
munity. 

WHAT    ABOtJT    CUBA? 

Q.  Are  we  thinking  also  about  long-range 
or  short-range  normalizing  of  our  relations 
with  Cuba? 

A.  As  far  as  Castro  Is  concerned,  he's  al- 
ready drawn  the  line.  He's  exporting  revolu- 
tion all  over  the  hemisphere,  still  exporting 
It.  His  line  Is  against  the  United  States — not 
only  within  Cuba,  but  outside  of  Cuba.  And 
as  long  as  Castro  Is  adopting  an  antagonistic, 
anti-American  line,  we  are  certainly  not  go- 
ing to  normalize  our  relations  with  Castro.  As 
soon  as  he  changes  his  line  toward  us,  we 
might  consider  It.  But  it's  hla  move. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis.  (Ind.)  News. 
May  12.1971] 

Violates  Charter:  Peking  Doesn't  QrAUrr 
For  U.N. 

(By  Sen.  Peter  Dominlck,  Republican  of 
Colorado) 

The  visit  of  the  American  table-tennis 
players  to  Red  China  marked  the  first  time 
ordinary  Americans  have  gone  on  an  unoffi- 
cial goodwill  tour  since  the  Communists 
came  to  power  more  than  20  years  ago.  It  Is 
not  a  meaningless  event,  but  I  doubt  whether 
It  constitutes  any  real  thaw  in  the  Arctic 
freeze  of  our  relationship. 

Despite  the  ping-pong  diplomacy,  it  Is  well 
to  remember  that  the  Chinese  leadership  has 
not  changed.  The  same  men  who  smile  at 
our  ping-pong  players  are  those  who  sub- 
jected Tibet  to  the  most  dangerous  type  of 
colonialism  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the 
same  ones  who  operate  such  a  cruel  and 
hated  dictatorship  that  more  Chinese  at- 
tempted to  escape  In  one  recent  month  than 


all  the  East  Germans  who  attempted  to 
scale  or  penetrate  the  Berlin  Wall  in  lo 
years,  and  the  same  men  who  continue  to 
declare  their  resolute  adherence  not  to  peace- 
ful means  of  settling  disputes,  but  to  the 
use  of  revolutionary  force. 

Only  two  months  ago  His  Holiness.  Tenzing 
Gyatso,  the  14th  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet,  now 
living  in  exile  in  India,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  "the  Chinese  have  launched 
a  veritable  reign  of  terror.  Tibetians  of  all 
classes  are  beaten,  humllltated.  tortured  or 
killed  on  such  flimsy  trumped-up  charges 
as  harboring  subversive  designs  eigalnst  the 
regime,  possessing  objects  or  collaborating 
and  helping  'reactionary  elements.'  " 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  relate 
these  activities  with  the  words  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  member  nations 
adopt  on  admission:  "Faith  In  fundamental 
human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women,  of  nations  large  and  small." 

Yet  despite  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Red  China  has  no  intention  of  changing  Its 
international  conduct,  many  in  our  coun- 
try overlook  the  difference  between  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  their  oppressive  government. 
Ignore  the  fact  that  all  trade  must  be  carried 
out  through  a  Communist  government  trade 
oiganlzation,  thus  strengthening  that  gov- 
ernment's cruel  hold  over  Its  own  people,  and 
forget  the  principles  of  the  VJH.  Charter 
which  the  Red  Chinese  have  never  even  given 
lip  service. 

In  the  coming  months  as  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  U.N.  Is  debated  It  is  well 
to  keep  In  mind  that  the  U.N.  Charter  does 
not  advocate  universal  membership.  Rather 
It  has  specific  qualifications  for  admission — 
and  Red  China  does  not  meet  them.  It  has 
shown  a  consistent  and  total  disregard  for 
fundamental  human  rights,  it  has  disre- 
garded the  dignity  of  persons,  and  It  has  ob- 
literated the  rights  of  individuals.  Freedom 
has  been  stlfied:  intolerance  substituted  for 
tolH-ance. 

In  the  words  of  the  China  expert.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter H.  Judd  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million: 
"If,  in  fact,  there  has  been  some  recent  'mel- 
lowing' and  'evolution'  inside  Communist 
China,  has  it  been  caused  by  their  successes? 
Or  by  their  failures?  If  economic  and  other 
pressures  from  within  and  without  are  com- 
pelling Mao  and  his  gang  of  military  dlcU- 
tors  to  moderate  their  policies,  doesn't  com- 
mon sense  dictate  that  we  maintain  those 
pressures  rather  than  reduce  them?" 

When  a  Chinese  government,  freely  chosen 
by  Its  800  million  people,  agrees  by  actions 
and  words  that  it  will  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  international  law,  then 
it  would  help  world  peace  to  have  China  as 
a  member.  Until  then  It  Is  not  In  our  national 
Interest  or  the  Interest  of  800  million  sub- 
jugated Chinese  to  strengthen  their  platform 
for  violent  revolution. 

If  we  will  Just  wait,  the  Chinese  people  will 
provide  the  answer  for  us.  As  the  Chinese 
say:  "There  Is  a  day  to  cast  your  nets,  and  a 
day  to  dry  your  nets." 


[From  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman. 

May  5.  1971] 

Peking  Calls  U.S.  Friendship   "Humboo" 

Red  China  doesn't  Intend  that  playing  table 
tennis  with  the  U.S.  will  lead  to  a  diplomatic 
honeymoon.  Judging  from  a  blast  out  of  Pe- 
king against  the  State  Department  and  Nixon 
Administration.  This  has  come  in  response  to 
President  Nixon's  press  conference  remarks 
last  week  in  which  he  frankly  courted  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  Peking  government  and 
expressed  the  wish  to  visit  China  "In  some 
capacity." 

The  New  China  News  Agency  wasn't  long 
In  replying  that  while  closer  friendship  be- 
tween the  American  and  Chinese  people  has 
developed,  there  Is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Peking  government  to  improve  dip- 
lomatic relations. 
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"In  these  circumstances,"  the  official  News 
Agency  stated,  "the  Nixon  Administration, 
which  is  beset  with  difficulties  botli  at  home 
and  abroad,  hastily  made  various  ge«tures 
with  regard  to  its  policy  toward  China  as  if 
It  wanted  to  improve  relations  with  China." 
But  this  was  labelled  as  "all  bxunbug"  since 
Washington's  position  is  In  reality  "Intended 
to  gain  political  capital  in  order  to  exMcats 
Itself  from  the  unprecedented  isolation  at 
home  and  abroad." 

What  seems  to  have  soured  Peking  Is  last 
week's  report  by  a  Presidantlal  Ootnmlsslon, 
headed  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  that  the  U.S. 
should  adopt  a  two-China  policy.  This  would 
entail  seating  mainland  China  In  the  United 
Nations  while  allowing  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment of  Taiwan  to  retain  its  seat.  The 
News  Agency  referred  to  this  report  in  slam- 
ming the  door  on  a  detente  between  the  two 
countries. 

Both  Peking  and  Taiwan  have  rejected  a 
two-China  policy  and  neither  seems  willing 
to  agree  to  such  an  arrangement  even  though 
many  in  this  country  think  it  fair  to  have 
separate  seats  for  the  regimes.  The  price  of 
friendship  with  mainland  China,  tber«fore, 
is  the  same  as  It  baa  always  b«en:  rejecting 
Peking's  arch  enemy,  Qen.  Chiang  irivi«>»>k 

[Prom  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Joumal- 
Oourler.  May  11.  1971] 

From  China.  TBVKnn  Smx  Rvuaus 

Tbe  first  flush  of  euphoria  over  the  recent 
rotind  of  Plng-Pong  diplomacy  has  twnpo- 
rated  on  the  old  sticking  point  of  Formosa's 
relatioDshlp  to  the  mainland. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  recently  floated 
a  trial  balloon  with  a  statement  suggesting 
that  the  "unsettled  question"  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Formosa  might  be  negotiated  by 
the  rival  Communist  and  Nationalist  Chinese 
governments. 

A  few  days  later  President  Nlzon  seemed  to 
shoot  the  b«Jloon  down  himself  with  a  pnas- 
conference  remark  that  the  negotiation  idea 
was  "unrealistic."  And  then  Peking  qul^ly 
finished  the  Job.  Ite  official  news  organ,  true 
to  type,  said  Chiang  Kalshek's  Nationalists 
are  Just  a  bunch  of  imperlallst-supportsd 
bandits  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  that  Pormoea  is  legally  part  of  the  main- 
land. 

And  now  there  are  reports  that  Red 
China's  Premier  Chou  En-lal  would  like  Pek- 
ing and  Washington  to  negotiate  Formosa's 
fate,  which  means  nothing  less  than  a  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  sell  out  its  old 
ally — ^lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

So  this  exchange  is  discouraging.  For  years 
now,  Washington  has  hoped  it  oould  break 
through  the  Bamboo  Ctutain  with  some  ar- 
rangement that  would  preserve  an  independ- 
ent national  existence  for  Formosa  while 
bringing  mainland  China,  with  its  700  mil- 
lion people  and  its  blend  of  ancient  culture 
and  Incipient  nuclear  technology,  back  Into 
the  world's  mainstream.  But  always,  Peking 
has  demanded  sovereignty  over  the  big 
Island  of  Formosa  as  the  price  for  serious 
talks. 

The  latest  advocacy  for  the  "two-China" 
i^proach  came  in  the  report  of  the  prestig- 
ious Lodge  Commission,  urging  United  Na- 
tions seating  for  the  Communist  People's 
Republic  on  terms  that  would  allow  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  to  remain  with  the  UJ*.. 
too.  The  stumbling  block  is  still  how  to  put 
this  proposition  into  effect,  and  Peking's  re- 
sort to  the  old  rhetorical  iioeturing  now  is  a 
sharply  negative  sign. 

But  the  important  fact  remains  that  Pe- 
king has  decided  to  come  out  of  its  shell  of 
self-imposed  isolation.  If  the  dialogue  has 
negative  tones,  it  is  better  than  the  past 
total  chill  of  hostility. 

In  the  past  yesir,  Peking  has  entered 
formal  diplomatic  relations  with  Canada  and 
Italy  on  terms  slightly  different  from  those 
Implied  in  previous  cattes.  Both  Ottawa  and 
Rome  Insisted  on  statements  of  exception  to 
Peking's  territorial  claJni  to  Formoea  as  part 


of  their  diplomatic  dealings,  and  Peking  let 
this  stand. 

President  Nixon's  observation  that  the 
Plng-Pong  affair  broke  the  ice  but  left  the 
water  untested  was  wisely  cautious.  There 
has  obviously  been  a  profound  change  In 
Peking's  outlook  and  desires,  but  it  will  take 
actions  and  not  propagandlstlc  words  to  re- 
veal Its  purposes  and  direction. 

[From  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun.  April  30. 1971  ] 

MOVK  CAHZrCIXT 

It  really  should  t«dte  more  than  a  ping 
pong  match  to  effect  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  premise  that 
even  this  slight  opening  of  the  door  with 
the  world's  most  poptilous  nation  Is  all  to 
the  good.  And  we  feel  that  it  should  result 
In  a  considerable  lessening  of  the  tensions 
between  Washington  and  Canton.  But.  the 
mere  opening  of  the  doors  for  the  first  time 
in  decades  should  not  be  a  signal  to  im- 
mediately welcome  the  People's  Republic 
without  deep  and  serlotu  investigation  into 
the  ramifications. 

Does  this  mean  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government  will  still  be  a  member  of  the 
UN?  Will  both  North  and  South  Korea  be 
admitted?  WUl  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam be  welcomed?  Or  East  and  West  Ger- 
many? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  athletic  pro- 
gram unlocked  the  flrst  door.  People  through- 
out the  world  generally  are  able  to  keep 
their  sports  separated  from  their  politics. 
The  United  States  has  been  participating  for 
years  in  sports  programs  which  send  Instruc- 
tors, teams  or  equipment  to  countries  which 
are  not  particularly  friendly.  We're  reminded 
of  the  world  rifle  matches  held  several  years 
ago  in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids.  And  the 
pole  vaulting  instructor  sent  to  Baghdad  to 
assist  the  Iraq  sports  program.  And  the 
dozens  of  sporting  programs  held  throughout 
the  world  every  year  in  which  oountrtes  of 
every  political  pole  participate. 

We'd  like  to  see  increased  trade,  cultural, 
eduoatlonal.  Industrial,  sodal  and  news 
media  visits  between  the  United  States  and 
Red  China.  These  can  only  be  helpful  to  get 
both  coimtrles  to  better  understand  one 
another. 

But  we  don't  think  the  time  has  yet  come 
to  start  suggesting  a  favorable  vote  from 
the  Western  nations  when  the  annual  move 
to  admit  China  comes  up  at  the  UN. 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union-Leader. 

Apr.  25. 1971] 

Up  the  Creek 

The  voices  of  reason  no  doubt  were 
drowned  last  week  in  the  sea  of  liberal  praise 
for  Red  China  and  Its  peace-loving  ping- 
pong  players. 

Television  network  commentators  fought 
amongst  themselves  In  a  ridiculous  con- 
test to  see  who  could  come  up  with  the  moet 
superlatives  for  the  grand  and  noble  Com- 
munist gesture. 

People  cant  be  blamed  for  hoping  the 
Communists  really  have  become  civilized  and 
are  abandoning  their  ruthless,  dictatorial 
ways.  But  one  must  have  a  mighty  big  pair 
of  rose-colored  glasses  actually  to  believe  the 
Reds. 

Columnist  William  Buckley,  one  of  the 
reasonable  commentators  not  swept  under 
by  the  liberal  waves,  correctly  described  the 
foolishness  of  United  States  citizens  playing 
games  with  the  Communists.  It  would  have 
been  Just  as  sensible,  Buckley  noted,  for 
the  Allies  to  have  cancelled  the  Normandy 
Invasion  had  Hitler  invited  them  to  Berlin 
for  a  little  badminton  match! 

Not  for  all  the  tea  in  their  homeland  are 
the  Red  Chinese  about  to  make  a  180-degree 
turn.  And  we  fear  that  by  the  time  the 
addle-brained  liberals  realise  this  they  will 
be  up  the  Commies'  creek  without  even  a 
ping-pong  paddle. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  decade  now  we  have  been 
sending  "advisors"  and  men  t»  fight  and 
die  in  Vietnam  in  order  to  help  preserve 
freedom  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Hopefully  these  men  did  not  die  in  vain. 
Hopefully,  the  Nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
will  be  able  to  resist  the  Communists, 
even  though  our  presence  there  is  being 
diminished. 

Because  so  many  American  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment has  the  obligation  to  these  men 
and  their  families,  as  wdl  as  all  Ameri- 
cans who  in  one  way  or  another  have  con- 
tributed to  the  terrible  cost  of  Vietnam, 
to  prudently  pursue  any  policies  which 
might  in  one  way  or  another  effect  the 
future  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  U.S.  poUcy  toward  China  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  Americans,  but  espe- 
cially veterans.  How  the  majority  of  our 
veterans  feel  about  U.S.  policy  toward 
Red  China  should  be  of  great  significance 
to  everyone  concerned  with  formulating 
our  Chinese  policy,  especially  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  a  small  minority  of  vet- 
erans who  demonstrated  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam  In  Wasliington  recently.  They 
were  Joined  by  some  who  posed  as  vet- 
erans but  were  in  fact  imposters. 

As  usual  those  who  have  supported  our 
policies  in  Vietnam  have  not  been  seen 
demonstrating  on  the  streets. 

But  veterans  who  are  against  aiding 
Red  Cliina  have  been  heard  from 
through  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
a  most  responsible  and  highly  respected 
organization. 

At  their  last  conventicm  in  Miami 
Beach,  the  VPW  psissed  overwhelmingly 
a  resolution  against  recognizing  or  aid- 
ing Red  China. 

The  VFW  resolution  very  correctly 
pointed  out  that  Red  China  "is  reepcnisi- 
ble  for  the  death  of  thousands  of  UjS. 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  in 
Korea  and  is  now  engaged  in  ruthless  and 
bloody  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Members  of  the  VFW  know  laest  about 
Red  Chinese  aggression.  A  good  percent- 
age of  that  organization  Is  composed  of 
veterans  from  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  resolved  as  fi^ows: 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  71st  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  United  States 
vigorously  oppose  admittance  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  compo- 
nents; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  advise  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  State  Depart- 
ment that  we  are  opposed  to  sending  any 
food  or  providing  assistance  in  any  form, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  our  enemy,  Red 
China;,  and 

Be  it  ftirtbw  resolved,  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  strong- 
ly support  a  policy  of  Isolating  Bed  China 
by  economic  and,  where  appropriate,  military 
means,  until  such  time  as  Bed  China  re- 
nounces by  deed,  as  well  as  word,  its  aggres- 
sive threats,  policies,  and  acts  against  other 
peoples  and  other  nations. 

Now  It  might  be  argued  that  the  VFW 
Convention  was  held  some  10  months  ago 
and  that  since  the  administration  is  now 
moving  toward  closer  ties  with  Red 
China,  the  VFW  will  soften  its  stand. 

TTiere  Is  considerable  evidence  to  the 
contra^.  First,  Just  2  weeks  ago  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW,  Herbert 
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Rainwater,  following  an  inspection  trip 
to  Soutlieast  Asia  said : 

The  1.6  million  war  veterans  oX  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  persist  In  their  struggl« 
against  admission  of  the  Peking  regime  Into 
the  United  Nations  and  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Washington 
and  Peking. 

Secondly,  I  have  learned  that  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  the  one  passed  at  last 
year's  convention  will  be  offered  again 
this  year,  and  considering  the  statement 
of  Commander  Rainwater,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  VFW  will  again  affirm 
their  firm  stand. 

If  the  veterans  of  this  Nation,  who  have 
done  the  actual  fighting  against  our  ag- 
gressors, are  this  opposed  to  dealing 
with  Red  China,  can  our  policymakers 
be  less  opposed? 

I  urge  the  President  to  heed  the  voices 
of  our  veterans  and  their  counsel  that 
we  view  Communist  China  in  the  only 
light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed:  As  a 
continuing  tyranny  and  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  One  does  not  fondle 
a  rattlesnake  in  the  hopes  of  pacifying 
it.  One  keeps  its  distance  until  it  Is  de- 
fanged. 

This  policy  of  caution  is  advocated 
by  the  responsible  press  of  the  Nation 
as  evidenced  by  this  sampling  of  edi- 
torials. 

(Prom  the  Port  Wayne.  (Ind.)  Journal 
Oaaet-te,  Apr.  24.  1971  ] 
PiwG  Pong  Diplomacy 

Ping  pong  diplomacy  Is  going  big  as  of 
nonr. 

It  has  caused  a  slight  lifting  of  the  bam- 
boo curtain  of  Red  China. 

The  commentators  and  cartoonlsta  and 
the  politicians  In  the  United  States  are  hav- 
ing a  field  day. 

The  Kremlin  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  possibility  that  Peking  has  won  the  co- 
operation of  Uncle  Sam  to  an  extent  which 
they  had  thought  impossible  a  few  months 
ago. 

But  will  the  good  will  last?  Who  knows? 

The  Chinese  Reds  may  get  Intoxicated 
with  enthusiasm  and  overplay  their  hand 
and  set  up  a  reaction  against  them  here  in 
America. 

The  world  has  a  lot  of  trouble  spots  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  relaxed.  Of  course.  If 
there  could  be  a  genuine  relaxation  between 
two  of  the  biggest  global  powers.  It  might  set 
a  contagious  example  for  the  other  troubled 
spots  ;o  foUow. 

It  Is  much  too  early  to  tell  what  Is  going 
to  be  accomplished  by  ping  pong  diplomacy. 

Everybody  hopes  for  the  best,  out  the 
hopes  are  diluted  with  reasonable  doubts. 

(From  the  Uma  (Ohio)  News,  Apr.  22.  1971 1 
A  Patient  China  Policy 

The  Communist  conquest  of  China  22 
years  ago  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  worst 
catastrophes  of  modem  times.  Already,  it  has 
ushered  In  two  Asian  wars  which  inflicted 
more  than  300.000  American  casualties,  in- 
cluding 100.000  dead. 

For  the  Chinese  people,  the  tragedy  Is  with- 
out parallel!  The  slaughters  of  Hitler  and 
Stalin  pale  by  comparison  with  the  15  mil- 
lion Chinese  murdered  by  orders  of  the  Mao 
Tsc-tung  regime. 

Moreover,  the  ertenoion  of  communism 
Into  Chin*  has  brought  the  entire  Asian  land 
mass  under  siege.  The  whole  world  soon  will 
be  threatened  by  hydrogen-headed  missiles 
being  Incubated  by  Peking. 

Certainly  the  neglect  of  the  United  States 
and  our  mistaken  policies  contributed  to  the 


loss  of  three  quarters  of  a  billion  people  as 
a  firm  ally. 

Now  America  ataods  once  again  at  an  his- 
toric watershed  with  respect  to  China  which 
could  alter  the  course  of  history.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  United  States  should 
sanction  admission  of  the  Peking  regime  Into 
the  United  Nations,  assuming  Peking  Is  inter- 
ested in  U.N.  membership. 

Led  by  the  flock  of  Senate  "doves,"  a  small 
but  vooal  element  in  this  country  would  em- 
brace the  Chinese  Beds  because,  It  is  argued, 
a  quarter  of  mankind  should  not  be  Isolated. 
According  to  this  vlewi>olnt,  the  Mao  re- 
gime would  become  civilized  through  a 
"meaningful  dialogue." 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  do  some  straight  thinking  about  China. 
The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  need  to  rec- 
ognize the  sharp  distinction  between  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  the  government  In  Peking. 

Those  familiar  with  China  today  know 
that  the  Mao  administration  does  not  truly 
govern  the  people  of  mainland  China.  After 
having  their  ancient  and  revered  family  con- 
cept attacked,  after  suffering  disastrous  ex- 
periments in  communal  farms  and  l>ackyard 
steel  furnaces  and  after  enduring  the  mur- 
derous Red  Guards,  the  stoic  Chinese  masses 
simply  refuse  to  carry  out  Peking's  orders 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  Is  little  wonder  that 
the  Maoist  regime  merely  maintains  the  form 
but  not  the  substance  of  power  today. 

We  must,  of  course,  eventually  have  dia- 
logue with  China  but  only  when  It  is  in  o\ir 
Interest  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  it  Is  not  In  our  na- 
tional Interest.  There  is  no  need  to  dignify  or 
help  perpetuate  the  hapless  Peking  regime. 
There  Is  no  significant  promise  of  fruitful 
trade  with  Red  China.  There  is  no  promise 
of  greater  security. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  one  In  the  Mao  regime 
with  whom  we  could  hold  a  responsible  di- 
alogue. If  we  are  patient,  the  Chinese  people 
will  eventually  prevail  and  the  Maoist  group 
will  be  history. 

Asia  has  a  great  future.  The  United  States 
could  have  a  great  role  in  that  future  pro- 
vided we  do  not  repudiate  our  friends  and 
embrace  our  enemies — provided  we  do  not 
help  to  perpetuate  the  Maoists  through  rec- 
ognition. 

To  paraphrase  a  Chinese  parable,  this  Is  not 
the  time  to  oast  our  nets;  it  is  the  time  to 
dry  them. 

(From  the  Birmingham  lAla.)  News,  April  28, 

1971] 

Go  Slow  on  China 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  is  in 
London  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
other  nations  who.  like  the  U.S..  are  signa- 
tories to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (SEATO)  pact. 

Rogers  commented  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land that  recent  contacts  between  the  U.S. 
and  Communist  China  may  usher  in  a  new 
era  in  relations  between  the  two  nations  and 
declared  the  U.S.  policy  Intent  to  be  to  en- 
courage China  to  play  "a  constructive  rather 
than  a  disruptive  role"  in  Asia. 

That's  all  well  and  good,  the  SEATO  allies 
seemed  to  be  saying — but .  . . 

The  Australian  representative  observed  that 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  share  Rogers' 
hopes  that  China  will  behave  as  a  peace- 
able neighbor,  but  noted  that  they  have  de- 
tected no  basic  changes  in  Chinese  policy 
to  lend  great  weights  to  such  hopes. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  he  said,  there 
will  con;!n.ie  to  be  a  need  for  this  alliance. 

We  certainly  agree,  and  we  can  imagine 
how  our  allies  must  be  eyeing  nervously  not 
only  our  cozylng  up  to  Red  China  but  the 
isolationist  pressure  which  has  been  built  up 
m  this  country  by  opponents  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Similarly — again,  while  seeing  the  desira- 
bility of  efforts  to  Improve  relations  with  Red 
China — we  woiUd  expect  the  President  to  go 


slow  on  reversing  U.S.  policy  opposing  admis- 
sion of  Peking  to  the  United  Nations  as  rec- 
ommended by  a  presidential  commission 
headed  by  former  ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

It  may  be  that  further  developments  will 
Justify  a  reconsideration  of  our  position  on 
this  issue  (although  certainly  not  if  the  price 
lor  admission  of  Red  China  Is  the  expulsion 
of  Nationalist  China).  But  it  is  much  too 
soon  to  make  that  decision. 

It  will  take  more  than  a  few  swipes  of  a 
ping-pong  paddle  to  convince  skeptical  Amer- 
icans (and  skeptical  Asians  in  the  nations 
bordering  China)  that  Peking  has  suddenly 
decided  to  walk  the  international  straight 
and  narrow. 

(From    the    Minneapolis,    (Minn.)    Tribune 

May  2,  1971] 

Control    Euphoria 

President  Nixon  took  advantage  of  a  ques- 
tion at  his  latest  news  conference  to  cool 
down  the  volley  of  enthusiasm  about  the 
future  of  relations  with  Red  China  that  has 
been  plngponging  across  the  United  States. 
He  noted  that  some  of  the  speculation  that 
has  occurred  since  the  visit  of  the  United 
States  table  tennis  team  "has  not  been  use- 
ful." 

Mr.  Nixon  then  went  on  to  spoil  this  diplo- 
matic cooling  effort  somewhat  by  speculat- 
ing himself  about  the  poeBlbllltles  of  his  visit- 
ing mainland  China  sometline  "In  some  ca- 
jjaolty."  This  may  be  useful  In  keeping  the 
new  opening  to  the  Orient  alive  and.  inci- 
dentally, perhaps  in  nudging  the  Kremlin 
Into  seeing  to  it  that  an  American  president 
visits  the  Soviet  Union  before  he  sips  tea 
in  Chou  En-lal's  parlor. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Nixon's  hints  about 
an  eventual  visit  to  Communist  China  appear 
bound  to  stimulate  dreams  of  normalization 
of  relations  Just  ajround  the  corner.  It  Is  fit- 
Ung,  tiierefore,  to  look  at  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  stand  In  the  way.  They  are  in- 
deed enormous,  and  cannot — and  should 
not— be  Ignored. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  matter  of 
American  prisoners.  Two  of  them  have  been 
stuck  In  Mao's  prison  for  19  years.  They  are 
John  T.  Downey  and  Richard  G.  Pecteau, 
civilian  employes  of  the  Army,  who  were 
barely  old  enough  to  vote  wlien  their  plane 
was  shot  down  In  Korea  In  1962.  Also  In 
Communist  Chinese  Jails  are  Air  l^)rce  Capt. 
Philip  E.  Smith,  36.  shot  down  over  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  In  1966,  and  Air  Force  Lt.  Robert 
Plynn,  32,  downed  near  the  border  between 
North  Vietnam  and  China  in  1967.  In  addi- 
tion. Navy  Lt.  Joseph  Dunn,  whose  plane  dls- 
app>eared  while  on  a  mission  over  the  South 
China  Sea  In  1968,  Is  believed  to  be  In  Red 
Chinese  hands. 

Mr  Nixon  has  taken  the  eminently  sound 
position  that  the  US  is  not  going  to  with- 
draw totally  from  South  Vietnam  until  the 
American  prisoners  are  released  from  the 
barbaric  clutches  of  North  Vietnam.  Like- 
wise, a  similar  position  should  be  taken  in 
dealing  with  the  Red  Chinese — no  trade,  no 
exchanges,  no  visits  until  there  is  a  civilized. 
If  not  humanitarian,  disposition  of  the 
matter  of  American  citizens  being  held 
prisoner  in  mainland  China. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  enormous 
obstacle  of  the  Republic  of  China  occupying 
Taiwan,  the  Peecadoree,  Matsu  and  Quemoy. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  shown  great  courage  In  not 
running  out  on  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
Instead  giving  them  a  chance  to  sujrvlve. 
America,  through  its  president,  is  honor 
bound  not  to  abandon  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  to  a  Red  takeover.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  scuttle  the  American  integrity  we  have 
paid  such  a  high  price  to  malrtaln  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Still  another  great  obstacle  Is  ttie  question 
of  the  slave  conditions  that  exist  under  the 
Red  Chinees  regime.  America  has  shown  great 
concern  for  internal  political  conditions  of 
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other  nations.  Look  at  our  refusal  to  recog- 
nize or  deal  with  Rhodesia.  Yet  the  facte  are 
clear  that  Communist  China  Is  one  of  the 
most  repressive  nations  In  the  world. 

The  Chinese  tyrants,  for  example,  have 
subjected  Tibetans  to  a  reign  of  terror.  Even 
while  Americans  were  playing  table  tennis 
with  their  smiling  hosts,  freedom  hungry 
Chinese  were  risking  their  lives  In  six  mile 
swims  through  cold  water  to  escape  from 
"Mao's  paradise." 

Certainly,  America's  objective  should  be  to 
seek  normal  relations  with  the  800  million 
mainland  Chinese.  But,  it  should  be  kept 
In  mind,  that  it  Is  not  the  masses,  but  a 
relative  handful  of  despots  with  whom  we 
will  be  dealing  and  taking  into  the  famUy 
of  nations. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Nixon  is  In  order  when  he 
expresses  some  reservations  about  what  lies 
ahead  in  normalizing  relations  with  the 
Chinese  nation. 

I  From  the  Elmlra  (N.Y.)  Star-Gaaette,  Apr. 

16,  19711 

How   Open  Will  Red  China  Be? 

Nobody  Is  cert-aln  as  yet  Just  how  big  a 
hole  Red  China  means  to  chop  in  her  "Bam- 
boo Curta'.n,"  but  It's  obvious  that  there's 
even  more  significance  to  the  visit  of  the  U.S. 
table  tennis  team  than  first  realized. 

For  the  Communist  authorities  also  In- 
vited four  U.S.  newsmen  to  accompany  the 
paddlers,  and  they're  already  transmitting 
dispatches  back  to  Americans  without  ap- 
parent restriction. 

The  news  blackout  on  Red  China  since  the 
1949  revolution  hasn't  been  total,  of  course. 

Many  foreign  Communist  sympathizers 
have  written  favorably  about  condltltMis 
there.  A  few  unbiased  reporters  from  the  free 
world  outside  the  U.S.  also  have  been  granted 
entry. 

Still,  there's  no  substitute  for  American 
newsmen  of  known  objectivity,  so  far  as  U.S. 
citizens  are  concerned,  to  provide  confidence 
of  getting  the  true  picture  Insofai'  as  Peking 
will  permit  its  viewing. 

The  Communists  chose  olrcumstances 
favorable  to  themselves  for  this  exposure. 

Their  table  tennis  players  are  among  the 
world's  best  and  can  make  the  Americans 
look  like  basement  Ping  Pong  amateurs. 
There  are  no  convulsing  Internal  disputes  In 
China  now;  much  material  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  revolution,  and,  again,  the 
newsmen  likely  will  see  little  that  Peking 
doesn't  want  them  to  see. 

Further,  the  true  test  of  openness  will  be 
how  far  the  barriers  are  dropped  for  other 
American  visitors,  now  that  the  United 
States  has  permitted  virtually  unrestricted 
travel  of  her  citizens  to  Communist  China. 

The  Red  Chinese  still  Insist  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  claim  to  Formosa  be  declared  In- 
valid as  a  condition  of  their  admission  to  the 
United  Nations.  And  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
Peking  regime  at  this  time  would  have  the 
same  effect,  even  If  it  were  not  spelled  out. 

That  would  be  a  blow  to  all  VS.  allies  on 
China's  borders,  over  and  above  the  sell-out 
of  Chiang's  government — which,  for  all  Its 
authoritarianism.  Is  still  a  lot  more  demo- 
cratic than  Mao  Tse-tung's. 

A  slogan  seen  among  all  the  portraits  of 
Mao  summed  It  up  bluntly:  "People  of  the 
world  unite  and  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressors 
and  all  their  running  dogs !" 

But  another  sign  viewed  by  the  table  ten- 
nis team  simply  said:  "Long  live  the  great 
unity  of  the  people  of  the  world!"  -nme  will 
teU  which  theme  will  dominate  Red  China's 
attitude  toward  the  U.S.,  which  In  turn  will 
determine  America's  own  future  outlook. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
want  to  join  with  them  in  expressing  the 
feeling  that  we  should  move  cautiously, 
very  cautiously — and  not  at  the  expense 
of  our  allies  In  Asia— a£  Red  China  seem- 


ingly extends  an  accommodating  hand. 
The  phrase  "ping  pong  diplomacy"  al- 
ready has  become  a  cliche,  and  I  wonder 
whether  the  Red  Chinese  hand  holding 
the  ping  pong  paddle  actually  is  clad  in 
mail  rather  than  accommodation. 

While  a  sincere  and  meaningful  ac- 
commodation with  Red  China  would  be 
desirable,  we  should  carefully  examine 
events  in  Asia  before  moving  in  a  pre- 
cipitous manner.  At  the  moment,  I  doubt 
Red  China's  motives  and  sincerity. 

Most  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  16  na- 
tions out  of  23,  is  engaged  In  war,  rebel- 
lion or  civil  strife,  and  Peking  is  fueling 
much  of  this  fiame.  I  would  only  note 
the  following: 

Red  China  is  pressing  North  Vietnam 
to  seek  a  military  victory  not  a  negoti- 
ated one. 

In  North  Korea,  Kim  H  Sung  is  as 
"hard  line"  as  ever,  again,  thanks  to 
"guidance"  from  Red  China. 

Red  Chinese  military  aid  is  being  ex- 
tended to  Communist  forces  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  also  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mao's  ideology  is  partly  at  the  root  of 
troubles  in  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Indications  now  are  that  Red  Chinese 
arms  are  being  smuggled  to  rebels  In  the 
mountains,  swamps,  and  Jungles  of  Thai- 
land, Burma,  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia. 

Experts  also  say  that  a  majority  of 
Red  leaders  in  Asia  consider  Peking — ^not 
Moscow — to  be  the  center  of  world  com- 
munism. These  Red  leaders  in  Asia  ap- 
parently believe  Moscow  has  been  too 
"soft"  in  its  dealings  with  the  West,  and 
they  are  looking  more  and  more  to 
Peking. 

I  think  it  is  also  interesting  to  point  to 
the  latest  issue  of  "China  Reconstructs," 
a  Peking  monthly  which  Ic  printed  In  sev- 
eral languages,  including  Eiiglish.  In  the 
May  issue  of  "China  Reconstruction," 
there  Is  a  front  page  statement  by  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung  which  says: 

People  of  the  world,  unite  and  defeat  the 
U.S.  aggressors  and  aU  their  running  dogs  .  .  . 

The  same  issue  carries  several  bitter 
anti-Americ(ui  articles  such  as:  "The 
World's  People  Fight  U.S.  Imperialism," 
and  "A  Small  Nation  Can  Defeat  a  Big 
One." 

Mere  Red  Chinese  rhetoric?  Maybe 
and  maybe  not. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  aJl  of  this  leads  me 
to  believe  that  accommodation  with  Red 
China  should  be  viewed  realistically  and 
by  Red  China's  sustions  in  her  own  part  of 
the  world. 

Perhaps  a  quote  from  Yogi  Berra  sums 
it  up: 

You  can  observe  a  lot  by  Just  watchin'. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  for  obtaining  this 
time  to  consider  recent  developments  in 
our  relations  with  Red  China  and  give 
studied  consideration  to  the  meaning 
and  impact  of  these  developments. 

I  feel  it  is  especially  Important  that 
we  take  a  few  moments  to  ponder  the 
subject  of  "communications  gaps"  in 
this  regard.  We  live  In  an  age  of  commu- 
nications gaps.  Yoimg  people  cannot 
communicate  with  their  parents  or 
elders.  Presidents  are  accused  of  credibil- 


ity gaps  and  the  press  complains  they 
will  not  communicate.  Federal  s^encies 
are  criticized  for  "managing  news"  or 
classifying  information  which  ought  to 
be  public  while  newqiapers  are  accused 
of  "manufacturing  news"  or  saying  too 
much  about  incidents  which  do  not  de- 
serve headline  coverage. 

And  out  of  concern  over  these  "com- 
munications gaps"  has  grown  an  under- 
standable psychology  of  seeking  to  open 
up  communications  and  get  a  "meaning- 
ful dialog"  started  whenever  there  ap- 
pears any  chance  of  doing  so. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  Red 
China?  Simply  this.  I  believe  a  similar 
psychology  exists  in  the  area  o£  Interna- 
tional relations  and  especially  so  in  our 
response  to  the  Communist  bloc  of  na- 
tib.^.  There  is  an  eagerness  to  grasp  at 
any  straw  which  may  "open  up  a  dialog" 
and  help  to  "thaw"  relations. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  people  who  sincerely  want 
peace  and  understanding  ftmo>^g  men — 
and  I  think  most  Americans  do — ^I  cer- 
tainly do — a  desire  to  keep  the  lines  of 
communication  open.  But  there  are  real 
dangers  inherent  in  such  a  stance,  for, 
unless  that  desire  is  mutual,  one  party 
can  easUy  be  taken  in  by  the  other.  His 
willingness  to  commimlcate  can  be  used 
to  damage  or  destroy  him. 

We  have  seen  how  certain  "crusaders" 
demand  an  interview  wltii  someone  they 
feel  represents  an  obstacle  to  achieving 
their  goals.  If  they  are  refused  the  in- 
terview, they  characterize  the  refusal  as 
imdemocratic,  closeminded,  authoritar- 
ian. But,  all  too  often,  if  granted  the 
interview,  they  verbally  abuse  the  in- 
dividual: attempt  to  handcuff  him  or 
render  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  office 
as  one  group  recently  did  the  Selective 
Service  Director;  physically  assault  him, 
reduce  the  office  to  shambles,  or  in  other 
ways  violate  the  tacit  rules  which  govern 
a  willingness  to  engage  In  oommimica- 
tion. 

This,  I  fear.  Is  the  all-too-hkely  out- 
come of  the  present  efforts  to  open  trade, 
and  thus  communication,  with  Red 
China. 

There  are  many  things  one  could  point 
to  which  warn  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  Red  China's  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
rest  of  the  world.  My  colleagues  have 
pointed  to  many  of  Uiose  warning  signs. 
I  should  like,  iiowever,  to  refer  to  one  in 
particular  which  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. 

Recently,  intelligence  sources  in  the 
Orient  obtained  a  copy  of  the  "Draft  of 
the  Revised  CSonstltutlon"  of  the  Chihese 
Commimlst  regime  which  was  passed  by 
the  Ninth  National  C(»igress  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party. 

Some  significant  changes  in  the  polit- 
ical system  of  the  Peiplng  regime  ap- 
pear in  this  revised  "Constitution."  They 
can  be  reduced,  essentially  to  three  main 
points: 

First,  the  "nature  of  the  state"  is 
changed,  the  "democratic  coat"  is  com- 
pletely discarded,  and  the  "election  sys- 
tem" is  abolished  and  replaced  with  the 
"consultative  election,"  which  means  the 
representatives  of  the  people  will  now 
be  appointed  Instead  of  elected.  Under 
the  draft  constitution,  the  so-called  •*peo- 
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pies'  congresses"  at  various  levds  must 
coDslat  of  the  deputies  of  workers,  peas- 
aoQts,  and  soldiers  as  the  main  body,  and 
all  "tttate  and  leadership  orgona"  must 
lliaotiet  "the  rerolutionary  three-in-one 
combination  between  army  personnel, 
cadres,  aoA  masses."  The  purpose  is  to 
insure  the  absolute  superiority  of  the 
military  in  various  leadership  organs. 

Under  the  old  Constitution,  military 
troops  were  only  a  component  of  the 
Government.  But  now,  under  the  draft 
constitution,  they  have  been  separated 
from  the  government  system.  Instead  of 
belonging  to  the  state,  they  now  have 
become  the  property  of  the  party.  More 
importantly,  though  superficially  the 
power  of  the  party  is  supreme,  in  actual 
fact,  because  the  influence  of  military 
men  has  infiltrated  into  the  party  orga- 
nization and  become  the  main  body  of 
the  organization  at  various  levels,  it  is 
the  military  that  will  now  occupy  the  top 
leadership  position. 

This  leads  to  the  second  point;  namely, 
that  Mao  Tte-timg  wants  to  make  sure 
that  the  "People's  Congress"  is  led  by 
the  central  committee  of  the  party.  Un- 
der the  draft  constitution,  the  i»remier 
of  the  State  Council  is  nominated  by  the 
party,  and  all  "power  organs"  and  the 
"administrative  organs,"  including  the 
State  Council,  become  the  tools  of  the 
party.  Meanwhile,  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  chairman  of  the  party  is  also  the 
national  leader,  the  chief  of  state  and  the 
supreme  commander  of  the  armed  forces, 
thus  concentrating  all  party,  political, 
and  military  powers  in  the  hands  of  one 
man — Mao  Tse-tvmg. 

Third,  the  former  local  "people's  coun- 
cils" at  various  levels  are  replaced  by 
the  local  "revolutionary  committee" 
which  are  controlled  by  military  men. 
These  revolutionary  committees  not  only 
perform  the  dual  functions  of  local 
"power  organs"  and  "administrative  or- 
gans" but  also  exercise  a  direct  control 
over  "public  security,  prosecution,  and 
trial"  so  that  the  rule  of  the  secret  police 
can  be  strengthened. 

In  short,  these  changes  represent 
Mao's  concern  over  the  failure  of  the 
Chinese  people  to  accept  the  Communist 
form  of  government  that  has  been  im- 
posed on  them  and  his  determination  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  full- 
fledged  military  dictatorship  to  main- 
tain his  unstable  totalitarian  rule. 

P*urther,  In  openly  listing  preparation 
for  war  as  a  constitutional  stipulation  he 
reveals  his  belligerency.  United  States 
"imperialism"  Is  not  the  regime's  only 
target.  The  whole  free  world  is  treated 
as  Mao's  enemy  and  when  article  15  spec- 
ifies It  as  the  duty  of  the  armed  forces 
oi  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to 
"guard  against  the  subversion  and  agres- 
sion by  imperialism,  social-imperialism 
and  their  lackeys,"  it  also  treats  the 
Communist  bloc  headed  by  Russia  as  a 
target. 

It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mao  is  determined  to  antagonize 
the  whole  world  and  is  definitely  bent 
on  world  conquest,  not  only  in  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist tradition,  but  for  his  own 
self-aggrandizement  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Alexanders,  Napoleons,  and  Hitlers. 

This  Is  not  the  kind  of  leadership  with 
whom  communication  means  anything 


even  when  it  occurs.  That  it  is  being  al- 
lowed to  occur — or  promoted — on  Mao's 
side  indicates  to  me  that  we  may  well 
be  being  "set  up"  for  a  national  "hand- 
cuffing" or  "beating"  if  we  take  the  bait 
and  "grant  the  interview." 

This  is  not  to  say  we  cannot  proceed. 
It  is  only  to  say  that  caution  must  be 
the  order  of  the  day  and  the  ground  rules 
ought  to  be  such  that  "communication" 
does  not  lead  us  into  "confrontation" 
with  which  we  are  not  pr^»red  to  cope. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  Draft  Consti- 
tution and  a  taUe  comparing  it  with  the 
previous  Constitution: 

Draft  or  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Regime 

CHAFTEm   1  :   GENEmAL  PRINCIFLES 

Article  1 :  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
Is  a  socialist  state  oi  proletarian  dictatorship 
led  by  th«  working  class  (through  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party )  and  based  on  the  alliance 
of  workers  and  peasants. 

Article  2:  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  la  the 
great  leader  of  the  p>eople  of  all  nationalities 
In  the  entire  covratry.  the  Chief  of  State  of 
the  proletarian  dictatorship  of  our  country, 
and  the  suprMne  commander  of  the  whole 
nation  and  the  whole  Army.  Vice  Chairman 
Lin  Plao  is  Chairman  B^ao's  close  comrade- 
in-arms  and  successor,  and  the  deputy  su- 
preme commander  of  the  whole  nation  and 
the  whole  Army.  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought  is 
the  guiding  direction  of  all  the  work  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  nation. 

Article  3 :  All  power  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  belongs  to  the  people.  The  organs 
through  which  the  p«ople  exercise  power  are 
the  people's  congresses  at  all  levels  with  the 
deputies  of  workers,  peasants  and  soldiers 
as  the  main  body.  The  people's  congresses 
at  all  levels  and  other  sttite  organs  all  prac- 
tice democratic  centralism.  Deputies  to  the 
people's  congresses  at  all  levels  are  elected 
through  democratic  consultation.  The  orig- 
inal electoral  units  and  the  electorate  have 
the  {Xjwer  to  supervise  and,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law,  to  recall  and  re- 
place the  deputies  elected  by  themselves. 

Article  4:  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
is  a  unitary  multi-national  state.  All  the 
national  autonomous  regions  are  insepara- 
ble parts  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
All  the  nationalities  are  equal,  and  are  op- 
posed to  great  nation  chauvinism  and  local 
nationalism.  All  the  nationalities  have  the 
freedom  to  use  their  own  spoken  and  written 
languages. 

Article  5:  At  present,  the  ownership  of 
means  of  production  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  in  these  two  main  categories: 
socialist  ownership  by  the  whole  people,  and 
socialist  collective  ownership  by  the  masses 
of  working  people.  The  State  permits  non- 
agricultural  Individual  laborers,  under  the 
central  management  of  urban  and  township 
street  organizations  and  production  teams  of 
rural  people's  communes,  to  engage  In  indi- 
vidual labor  provided  It  is  within  the  scope 
permitted  by  law  and  does  not  exploit  others. 
They  are  In  the  meantime  to  be  guided 
gradually  onto  the  road  of  socialist  collec- 
tivization. 

Article  6:  The  state  sector  of  the  economy 
is  the  leading  force  in  the  national  economy. 
All  mineral  resources  and  waters,  as  well  as 
state  forests,  undeveloped  lands  and  other 
resources  are  the  property  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. The  State  may  requisition  by  purchase, 
take  over  for  use  or  nationalize  both  urban 
and  rural  land  as  well  as  other  means  of 
production  on  the  conditions  provided  by 
law. 

Article  7:  The  rural  people's  commune  Is 
an  organization  in  which  government  and 
commune  are  combined  into  one.  At  present, 
the  economy  of  collective  ownership  In  the 
rural   oomaiunM   generally   pri^stices   three 


levels  of  ownership,  namely:  ownership  by 
the  production  brigade,  and  by  the  produc- 
tion team  as  the  basic  accounting  unit.  Pro- 
vided that  the  development  of  the  collective 
economy  of  people's  communes  is  guaranteed 
and  occupies  absolute  superiority,  members 
of  a  people's  commune  may  operate  a  small 
amount  of  self-reserved  plots. 

Article  8:  Socialist  public  property  is  in- 
violable. The  State  guarantees  the  consolida- 
tion and  development  of  socialist  eoonomy, 
and  prohibits  anyone  from  using  any  tactics 
to  sabotage  the  interests  of  socialist  economy 
and  public  property. 

Article  9:  The  State  practices  the  socialist 
principles  of  "no  work,  no  food."  "from  each 
according  to  his  ability,"  and  "distribution 
according  to  one's  labor."  The  State  protects 
the  right  of  citizens  to  own  income  from 
labor,  savings,  houses  and  other  means  of 
subsistence. 

Article  10:  Political  work  is  the  lifeline  of 
all  works.  The  State  acts  to  grasp  revolution, 
promote  production  and  work  and  prepare 
for  war,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  systematic 
and  proportional  developoaent  of  socialist 
economy,  in  order  that  on  the  basis  of  oon- 
tiaually  elevating  social  productivity,  the 
material  and  cultural  life  of  the  people  will 
be  gradually  improved  and  the  Independence 
and  security  of  the  State  will  be  consolidated. 

Article  11:  All  working  personnel  of  state 
and  other  organs  must  study  and  apply  in  a 
living  way  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 
stress  proletarian  politics,  oppose  bureauc- 
ratism, align  closely  with  the  workers  and 
p>ea8ants  as  well  as  all  laboring  masses,  and 
serve  the  people  wholeheartedly.  Working 
personnel  of  all  organs  must  participate  In 
collective  labor.  All  state  organs  must  prac- 
tice the  principle  of  simplified  administra- 
tion; their  leadership  organs  must  practice 
the  revolutionary  three-ln-one  combination 
between  army  personnel,  cadres  and  masses, 
and  between  the  old,  the  middle-aged  and 
the  young. 

Article  13:  The  proletariat  must  exercise 
total  dictatorship  over  the  bourgeoisie  In  the 
superstructure,  which  includes  the  various 
cultural  fields.  Culture,  education,  litera- 
t\:re.  arts  and  scientific  research  must  all 
serve  proletarian  politics,  serve  the  workers, 
peasants  and  soldiers,  and  unite  with  pro- 
ductive labor. 

Article  13:  Blooming  and  contending  on  a 
big  scale,  big-character  posters,  and  big  de- 
bates are  new  forms  of  socialist  revolution 
created  by  the  masses  of  people.  The  State 
protects  the  use  of  such  forms  by  the  people 
In  mass  movements,  to  create  a  political 
situation  where  there  are  both  democracy 
and  centralism,  both  discipline  and  freedom, 
both  unified  will  and  Individual  cheerfulness 
and  active  life,  so  as  to  consolidate  pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 

Article  14:  The  State  safeguards  the  social- 
ist system,  suppresses  all  treasonable  and 
counter-revolutionary  activities  and  pun- 
ishes all  traitors  and  counter-revolution- 
aries. The  State  deprives  landlords,  rich  peas- 
ants, reactionary  capitalists,  counter-revolu- 
tionaries, and  other  undesirable  elements 
of  their  political  rights  for  a  sp>eciflc  period 
of  time  according  to  law;  at  the  same  time 
It  gives  them  a  way  to  earn  a  living,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  reform  through  labor  and 
become  citizens  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
their  own  labor 

Article  15:  The  People's  Liberation  Army 
and  the  mlUlia  of  China  are  the  children 
of  workers  and  peasants  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Communist  Party  of  China,  the 
armed  forces  of  the  whole  nation.  The  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  of  China  is  forever  a 
combat  column  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
work  column  and  a  production  column.  The 
duty  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  to  safeguard  the  so- 
cialist revolution  and  the  achievements  of 
soeialist  construction,  to  defend  tha  sover- 
eignty, territorial.  Integrity  and  security  of 
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the  State,  and  to  guard  against  the  subver- 
sion and  aggression  by  imperialism,  social- 
imperialism  and  their  lackeys. 

CHAPTEB  n.    THE  STATS  SntTCTUU 

Section  I.  The  National  People's  Congress 

Article  16:  The  National  People's  Congress 
is  the  highest  organ  of  state  power  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Commxinlst  Party  of 
China.  The  National  People's  Congress  is 
composed  of  deputies  elected  by  provinces, 
autonomous  regions,  municipalities,  the 
armed  forces  and  Chinese  who  live  abroad. 
A  number  of  patriotic  personalities  may  be 
Invited  to  participate  when  necessary.  The 
National  People's  Congress  Is  elected  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  which  may  be  extended 
under  special  circumstances.  The  National 
People's  Congress  holds  a  session  once  a 
year,  but  under  special  circumstances  the 
session  may  be  convened  before  Its  due  date 
or  postponed. 

Article  17:  The  functions  and  powers  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  are :  To  amend 
the  Constitution,  to  make  laws,  to  appoint 
and  remove  the  premier  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil upon  the  recommendation  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China,  to  examine  and  approve  the  state 
budget  and  the  final  state  accounts,  and  to 
exercise  such  other  functions  and  powers  as 
the  National  People's  Congress  considers  it 
should  exercise. 

Article  18:  The  Standing  Committee  of 
the  National  People's  Congress  Is  the  per- 
manent working  organ  of  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Congress.  Its  functions  and  powers  are: 
To  interpret  laws  to  the  sessions  of  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress,  to  make  decrees,  to 
appoint  and  remove  plenipotentiary  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  to  receive  foreign  envoys, 
and  to  ratify  and  nullify  treaties  concluded 
with  foreign  states.  The  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  People's  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairmen, 
p.nd  other  members,  to  be  elected  or  re- 
called by  the  National  People's  Congress. 
Section  2:  The  State  Council 

Article  19 :  The  State  Council  is  the  Central 
People's  Qovenunent.  It  is  responsible  and 
accountable  to  the  National  People's  Congress 
and  its  Standing  Committee.  The  State 
Council  is  composed  of  the  premier,  the 
vice  premiers,  the  ministers,  and  the  chair- 
men of  commissions. 

Article  30:  The  functions  and  powers  of 
the  State  Council  are:  To  formulate  admin- 
istrative measures  and  Issue  decisions  and 
orders  In  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
laws  and  decrees;  to  coordinate  and  lead  the 
work  of  Ministries,  Commissions,  and  local 
organs  of  state  administration  at  various 
levels  throughout  the  country;  to  formulate 
and  put  into  effect  the  national  economic 
plan  and  the  state  budget;  to  administer  the 


administrative  affairs  of  the  State;  and  to 
exercise  such  other  functions  and  powers  as 
are  vested  In  it  by  the  National  People's 
Congress  or  Its  Standing  Committee. 

Section  3:  Local  people's  congresses  and  local 
revolutionary  committees  at  various  levels 

Article  31 :  Local  people's  congresses  at  vari- 
ous levels  are  local  organs  of  state  power. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipal people's  congresses  is  five  years;  that 
of  people's  congresses  of  special  districts, 
cities  and  counties,  three  years;  that  of  peo- 
ple's congresses  of  rural  people's  communes 
and  townships,  two  years. 

Article  33:  Local  revolutionary  committees 
at  various  levels  are  the  standing  organs  of 
local  people's  congresses  and,  at  the  same 
time,  people's  governments  of  the  corre- 
sponding levels.  A  local  revolutionary  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairmen  and  other  members,  to  be 
elected  or  recalled  t>y  the  people's  congress 
of  the  corresponding  level.  A  local  revolu- 
tionary committee  is  responsible  and  ac- 
countable to  the  people's  congress  of  the  cor- 
responding level  and  to  the  state  organ  of  the 
next  higher  level. 

Article  23:  Local  people's  congresses  at 
various  levels  and  members  of  local  revolu- 
tionary committees  elected  by  the  local 
people's  congresses  ensure  the  Implementa- 
tion of  laws  and  decrees  in  the  areas  under 
their  Jurisdiction,  stimulate  the  activeness 
of  local  organs  at  various  levels  to  the  full, 
provide  leadership  for  local  socialist  revolu- 
tion and  socialist  construction,  screen  and 
approve  local  budgets,  protect  revolutionary 
order,  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  citizens. 

Sibt^n    4:    Organs  of  self-government  of 
>y^ational   autonomous   areas 

^tlgle  34:  The  organs  of  self-government 
In  aUronomous  regions,  autonomous  chou  and 
autonomous  counties,  which  are  aU  national 
autonomous  areas,  are  the  people's  cong- 
resses and  revolutionary  committees.  The 
organs  of  self-government  of  national  au- 
tonomous areas  may  exercise,  in  addition  to 
the  functions  and  powers  of  local  state  or- 
gans as  prescribed  In  Chapter  n.  Section  3 
of  the  Constitution,  autonomy  as  provided 
by  law.  Higher  state  organs  at  various  levels 
should  fully  safeguard  the  exercise  of  au- 
tonomy by  organs  of  self-government  in  na- 
tional autonomous  areas,  and  positively  sup- 
port the  various  minority  nationalities  in 
carrying  out  socialist  revolution  and  social- 
ist construction. 

Section  S:  Trial  and  prosecuting  organs 

Article  35:  The  Supreme  People's  Court, 
local  people's  courts  at  various  levels  and 
special  people's  courts  exercise  judicial  au- 
thority. The  people's  courts  at  various  levels 
are  responsible  and  accountable  to  the  peo- 


ple's congresses  and  their  standing  organs 
at  the  corresponding  levels.  The  standing  or- 
gans of  the  people's  congresses  at  various 
levels  appoint  or  remove  presidents  of  the 
people's  courts  at  the  corresponding  levels. 
The  exercise  of  procuratorlal  and  trial  au- 
thority shall  follow  the  mass  line.  Mass  dis- 
cussion and  criticism  are  to  be  conducted  In 
serious  counter-revolutionary  and  criminal 
cases. 

CHAPTER    m:     fundamental  RIGHTS    AND 
duties    or    CITIZENS 

Article  26:  The  most  fundamental  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens  are :  To  support  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  close  comrade-tn- 
arms,  Vice  Chairman  Lin  Plao,  to  support  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China; 
to  support  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  to 
support  the  socialist  system,  and  to  abide  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  The  defence  of  the 
motherland  and  resistance  against  aggression 
are  the  sacred  responsibility  of  every  citizen; 
and  it  is  the  honorable  duty  of  citizens  to 
perform  military  service  according  to  law. 

Article  27:  Citizens  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  18  have  the  right  to  vote  and  stand 
for  election,  except  those  deprived  by  law 
of  such  rights.  Citizens  have  the  right  to 
work  and  the  right  to  receive  an  education. 
The  working  people  have  the  right  to  rest 
and  leisiire  and  the  right  to  material  assist- 
ance in  old  age  and  In  case  of  illness  or  dis- 
ability. Women  enjoy  equal  rights  with  men. 
The  State  protects  marriage,  the  family,  and 
the  mother  and  child.  The  State  protects  the 
just  rights  and  Interests  of  Chinese  who  live 
abroad. 

Article  28:  Citizens  enjoy  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  correspondence,  freedom 
of  publication,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  association,  freedom  of  procession,  freedom 
of  demonstration  and  freedom  of  strike.  Citi- 
zens enjoy  the  freedom  of  religious  btiief  and 
the  freedom  of  IconooUsm  and  propagating 
atheism.  The  freedom  of  person  and  the 
homes  of  citlaens  are  inviolable.  No  citizen 
may  be  arrested  except  by  decision  of  a  peo- 
pled court  or  with  the  sanction  of  public 
security  organs. 

Article  29 :  The  Ptaplfa  Republic  of  China 
grants  asylum  to  any  foreign  national  perse- 
cuted for  supporting  a  just  cause,  for  taking 
part  in  revolutionary  activities,  or  for  engag. 
Ing  In  scientific  reeearob. 

CHAPTKR   tV:    NATIOMAI.   FLAO,    NATIONAI. 
nCBXXM,    CAPITAL 

Article  30:  The  national  flag  of  the  People's 
Republc  of  China  is  a  red  flag  with  five  stars. 
The  national  emblem  Is:  in  the  center,  "Hen 
An  Men  under  the  light  of  five  stars,  and  en- 
circled by  ears  of  grain  and  a  cogwheel.  The 
ci4)ltal  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
Peking. 


APPENDIXES:  I 
COMPARATIVE  CHART  OF  THE  NEW  AND  OLD  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  CONSTITUTIONS 


Drill  ol  the  R«vi>«d  Constibition 


Old  Constitution 


According  to  available  Information,  certain  regions  have  submitted 
opinions  on  revising  the  preface.  The  draft  evidently  has  a  pref- 
ace, but  its  contents  are  still  not  clear. 


Preface. 


Chapter  1— General  Princi- 
ples: 
Article  1 


The  People's  Republic  ot  China  is  a  socialist  state  of  proletarian 
dictatorship  led  by  the  working  class  (thrtMigh  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party)  and  based  on  the  alliance  ol  workers  and  peasants. 


ClupUr  1— General  Princt- 
ples; 
Article  I 


A  short  history  of  the  estabtishment  ot  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  founding  a  socially  society  on  the  new  democracy.  From 
the  founding  of  the  regime  until  the  establishment  of  socialism 
considered  a  transitional  period.  The  general  mission  during 
this  transitional  period  ts  to  gradually  complete  socialist  in- 
dustrializatioa  of  the  country,  and  to  gradually  complete  tile 
socialist  reform  of  agrtculture,  handicrafts,  and  cipHilist  industry 
and  commerce^  Interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  consti- 
tution, fuUHIIng  the  function  of  the  united  front  and  the  national 
minorities  poTicy,  and  the  achievements  of  the  foreign  policy. 


The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  people's  democratic  nation 
based  on  the  alliance  ot  workers  and  peasants  and  led  by  the 
worliing  dass. 


Article  2. 


Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  is  the  great  leader  ol  the  people  of  ell 
nationalities  In  the  entire  country,  the  Chief  of  State  of  the  pro- 
letarian dlrtatorship  ot  our  country,  and  the  supreme  commander 
ol  the  whole  nation  and  the  whole  Army.  Vice  Chairman  Lin  Plao 
Is  Chairman  Mao's  close  comrade-in-arms  and  successor,  and 
the  depty  supreme  commander  ot  the  whole  nation  and  the  whole 
Army.  Mao  tse-tung's  thought  Is  the  guiding  direction  of  all  the 
work  ol  the  people  of  the  wnole  nation. 


No  provision  Is  made  concerning  Mao  Tse-tung,  Lin  Piao,  or  Mao 
Tse-tung's  thought 
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Drift  ot  the  Revised  Constitution 


Old  Constitution 


Articles. 


All  power  in  the  People's  Rppubllc  of  China  belongs  to  the  people. 
The  orpns  through  which  the  people  exercise  power  aie  the 
people  s  congresses  at  all  levels  with  the  deputies  of  workers, 
peasants  and  soldiers  as  the  main  body.  The  people's  congresses 
at  all  levels  are  elected  through  democratic  consultation  The 
original  electoral  units  and  the  electorate  have  the  power  to 
supervise  and,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  o!  law.  to  recall 
and  replace  the  deputies  elected  by  themselves. 


Article  2 


No  provision  is  made  that  deputies  to  the  people's  congresses  at 
all  levels  are  "elected  througti  democratic  consultation^',  or  that 
the  original  electoral  units  and  the  electorate  may  recall  and  re- 
place the  deputies  at  any  time. 


Article  4. 


The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  unitary  multi-nattonal  slate. 
All  the  national  autonomous  regions  are  inseparable  parts  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  All  the  nationalities  are  equal, 
ind  are  opposed  to  great  nation  chauvinism  and  local  national-' 
ism.  All  the  nationalities  have  the  freedom  to  use  their  own 
spoken  and  written  languages. 


Articles. 


Discrimination  against  or  oppression  ot  any  nationality  is  pro- 
hibited. Obstructing  the  group  action  of  the  national  minorities  is 
prohibited,  but  thire  is  no  phrase  "and  are  opposed  to  great 
nation  chauvinism  and  local  nationalism". 


Article  4  of  the  old  constitution  is  deleted. 


Article  4. 


Article  5. 


At  present,  the  ownership  of  the  means  ot  production  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  in  these  two  main  categories: 
socialist  ownership  by  the  whole  people,  and  socialist  collective 
ownership  by  the  masses  of  working  people.  The  State  permits 
non-»gricultural  individual  laborers,  under  the  central  manage- 
ment of  urban  and  township  street  organiHtioi«  and  production 
teams  of  rural  people's  communes,  to  engage  in  individual  labor 
provided  it  is  within  the  scope  permitted  by  law  and  does  not 
exploit  others.  They  are  in  the  meantime  to  oe  guided  gradually 
onto  the  road  of  socialist  collectivization. 


Article  5. 


Socialist  industrialization  and  socialist  reform  will  be  carried  out 
through  the  national  organs  and  the  force  of  society.  It  is  guaran- 
teed that  th.'  system  of  enploitation  will  gradually  be  abolished 
and  a  soci?list  society  will  be  established. 

The  owners.up  of  the  means  ot  production  is  in  these  tour  main 
categorifs:  national  ownership,  which  is  ownership  by  all  the 
people,  cooperative  ownership,  which  is  collective  ownership  by 
the  laforing  masses:  ownersnip  by  individual  laborers:  owner- 
ship fy  capitalists. 


Article  6. 


The  state  sector  ot  the  economy  is  the  leading  force  in  the  national 
economy.  All  mineral  resources  and  waters,  as  well  as  state 
forests,  undeveloped  lands  and  other  resources  are  the  property 
of  the  whole  people.  The  State  may  requisition  by  purchase, 
take  over  for  use  or  nationalize  both  urban  and  rural  land  as 
well  as  other  means  of  production  on  the  conditions  provided  by 
law. 


Article  6,  Article  13- 


V.ineral  resources,  waters,  national  forests  as  stipulated  by  law, 
undeveloped  land  and  other  resources  are  the  property  of  the' 
whole  people.  Urban  and  rural  land  as  well  as  other  means  of 
production  may  be  purchased,  taken  over  for  use  or  nationalized 


Article? 


The  rural  people's  commune  is  an  organization  m  which  govern- 
ment and  commune  are  combined  into  one.  At  present,  the 
economy  of  collect.ve  ownership  m  the  rural  communes  gen- 
eralty 'Rractices  three  levels  of  ownership,  namely:  ownership 
by  the  commune,  by  the  production  brigade,  and  by  the  produc- 
tion team  as  the  basic  accounting  unit.  Provided  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  collective  economy  of  people's  communes  is 
guaranteed  and  occupies  absolute  superiority,  members  of  a 
people's  commune  may  operate  a  small  amount  of  self-reserved 
plots. 


Article  7. 


The  economy  of  the  cooperative  is  the  socialist  economy  of  collective 
ownership   by   the   laboring   masses,  or   is   the   semi-socialist 

economy  of  collective  ownership  by  a  part  of  the  laboring  masses. 


Article  ». 


All  persons  are  prohibited  from  using  any  tactics  to  sabotage  the 
interests  of  socialist  economy  and  public  property. 


Artide  14 _.  All  persons  are  prohibited  from  using  private  property  to  sabotage 

the  public  interests. 


Article  9. 


Practice  of  the  socialist  prindpln  of  'no  work,  no  food",  "from 
eacb  according  to  his  ability",  and  "distribution  according  to 
one's  labor".  Protection  of  the  right  ef  citizens  to  own  income 
Irom  labor,  savings,  houses  and  other  means  of  sutwistence. 


^'^i'^'e  11 Protection  of  the  right  of  citizens  to  own  legal  income,  savings, 

houses,  and  other  means  of  subsistence. 


Article  10. 


Political  work  is  the  lifeline  of  all  works.  The  State  acts  to  grasp 
revolution,  promote  production  and  work  and  prepare  for  war. 
The  material  and  cultural  life  of  the  people  will  be  gradually  im- 
proved and  the  independence  and  security  of  the  State  will  be 
consolidated.  Articles  8,  9,  10.  and  12  of  the  old  constitution  are 
deleted. 


Article  11. 


All  working  peisonnel  of  state  and  other  organs  must  study  and 
apply  in  a  living  way  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  stress  pro- 
letanan  politics,  oppose  bureaucratism,  align  closely  with  the 
workers  and  peasants  as  well  as  laboring  masses,  and  serve  the 
people  whole-heartedly.  Working  personnel  of  all  organs  must 
participate  in  collecfnre  labor.  All  state  organs  must  practice 
simplified  administrition;  then  leadership  organs  must  practice 
the  revolutionary  three-in-one  combination  between  army  per- 
sonnel, cadres  and  masses,  and  between  the  old,  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  young. 


Article  15 Use  ot  economic  planning  to  guide  the  development  and  reform 

of  the  national  economy,  and  continually  elevate  productivity  so 
as  to  improve  the  material  and  cultural  life  of  the  people,  and 
cortsolidate  the  independence  and  security  of  the  State. 

*'''Cle8 Protection  of  the  right  of  ownership  of  land  and  other  means  of 

production  by  the  peasants,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Adoption 
of  a  policy  to  Kmit  and  gradually  do  away  with  nch  peasant 
economy. 

*rticle9 Protectipn  of  the  right  of  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  by 

handicraft  workers  and  other  non-agricultural  individual  laborers. 
Guidance  and  assistance  for  them  to  improve  their  businesses,  and 
encouragement  for  them  to  organize  cooperative  production  and 
cooperative  supply. 

Article  10 _.  Protection  ot  the  right  of  ownership  of  the  means  ot  production  and 

other  capital  by  capitalists,  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Article  12 Protection  to  the  right  of  inheritance  of  private  property  by  citizens, 

in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Article  16 Labor  is  an  honorable  undertaking  for  all  citizens  capable  of 

working.  The  State  encourages  the  citizens  to  be  active  and 
creative  in  labor. 


Article  12. 


The  proletariat  must  exercise  total  dictatoiship  over  the  bourgeoi- 
sie in  the  superstructure,  which  includes  the  vanous  cultuial 
fields  Culture,  education,  literature,  ails  and  scientific  research 
must  all  serve  proletaiian  politics,  seive  the  workers,  peasants 
and  soldiers,  and  unite  with  productive  labor 


The  old  constitution  has  no  provision  lor  the  contents  of  Article  12 
of  the  draft  ot  the  revised  constitution. 


Article  13. 


Blooming  and  contending  on  a  big  scale,  big-charactei  posters. 
and  big  debates  are  new  forms  of  socialist  revolution  cieated 
by  the  masses  of  people  The  State  protects  the  use  of  such 
forms  by  the  people  in  mass  movements. 


The  old  constitution  has  no  provision  for  the  contents  of  Article  13 
of  the  draft  ot  the  revised  conilitulion. 
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Draft  of  the  Revised  Constitution 


Old  Constitution 


Article  14 


The  State  safeguards  the  socialist  system,  suppresses  all  treason- 
able and  counter-revolutionary  activihes  and  punishes  all 
traitors  and  counter-revolutionaries  The  State  deprives  land- 
lords, rich  peasants,  reactionary  capitalists,  counter-revolu- 
bonanes,  and  other  undesirable  elements  of  their  political 
rights  for  a  specific  period  of  time  according  to  law;  at  the  same 
time  It  gives  them  a  way  to  earn  a  living,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  reform  through  labor  and  become  citizens  who  earn 
their  livehh«od  by  their  own  labor. 


Article  19. 


The  State  safeguards  the  people's  democratic  system,  suppresses 
all  treasonable  and  counter-revolutionary  activities  and  punishes 
all  traitors  and  counter-revolgbonaries  the  State  deprives  feud- 
alist landlords  and  bureaucrabc  capitalists  of  their  political 
rights  for  a  specified  period  of  time  according  to  law  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  them  a  way  to  earn  a  living,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  relorm  through  labor  and  become  citizens  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  their  own  labor 


Article  15 


The  People's  Liberation  Army  and  the  militia  of  China  are  the 
children  of  urorkers  and  peasants  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party  ot  China,  the  armed  forces  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  People's  Liberabon  Army  of  China  is  forever  a 
combat  column  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  work  column  and  a 
production  column.  The  duty  of  the  armed  lorces  ot  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  to  safeguard  the  socialist  revolution  and 
the  achievements  of  socialist  construchon,  to  defend  the  sov- 
ereignty, tcrritoriil  intetrity  and  security  of  the  State,  and  to 
guard  against  the  subversion  and  aggression  by  imperialism 
social-imperialism  and  their  lackeys. 


Article  20. 


The  armed  forces  of  the  People's  Republic  ot  China  belong  to  the 
people  The  mission  of  the  armed  lorces  is  to  protect  the  people's 
revolution  and  the  achievements  and  national  construction  and 
to  defend  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  security  of 
the  State. 


Chapter  2— The  State 
Structure:  Section  1— 
The  National  People's 
Congress: 
Article  16 


The  National  People's  Congress  is  the  highest  organ  of  state 
power  under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China. 
The  National  People's  Congress  is  composed  of  deputies  elected 
by  provinces,  autonomous  regions,  municipalities,  the  armed 
forces  and  Chinese  who  live  abroad.  A  number  of  patriotic 
personalities  may  be  invited  to  participate  when  necessary. 
The  National  People's  Congress  Is  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  which  may  be  extended  under  special  circumstances.  The 
National  People's  Congress  holds  a  session  once  a  year,  but 
under  special  circumstances  the  session  may  be  convened  before 
its  due  date  or  postponed. 


Article  17. 


The  functions  and  powers  of  the  National  People's  Congress  aie: 
To  amend  the  Constitution,  to  make  laws,  to  appoint  and  remove 
the  premier  upon  the  recommendation  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  China,  to  examine  and  approve  the 
state  budget  and  the  final  state  accounts,  and  to  exercise  such 
other  functions  and  powers  as  the  National  People's  Congress 
considers  it  should  exercise. 


Article  18. 


Chapter  2— The  State 
Structure:  Section  1— 
The  National  People's 
Congress: 

Article  21.. The  National  People's  Congress  is  the  highest  organ  of  state  power 

The  old  constitution  is  without  the  phrase  "under  the  leadership 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  China." 

Article  22 .The  National   People's  Congress  is  the  sole  organ  to  exercise 

national  legislative  power. 

Article  23 The  National  People's  Congress  is  composed  of  deputies  elected 

by  provinces,  autonomous  regions,  municipalities,  the  armed 
forces  and  Chinese  who  live  abroad.  The  old  constitution  is 
without  the  provision  that  "A  number  of  patriotic  personalities 
may  be  invited  to  participate  whan  necessary." 

Article  24 The  term  of  the  National  People's  Congress  is  four  years.  This  is 

one  year  less  than  the  draft  of  the  revised  constitution. 

Article  25 "The  National  People's  Congress  holds  a  session  once  a  year,  and 

IS  summoned  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's 
Congress.  If  the  Standing  Committee  deems  it  necessary  or  if 
upon  proposal  of  H  of  the  deputies,  the  National  People's 
Congress  may  be  provisionally  convened."  The  draft  of  the  re- 
vised constitution  deletes  this  provision  entirely,  with  the  exception 
ot  the  National  People's  Congress  holding  a  session  once  a  year 
and  of  placing  the  convening  of  the  National  People's  Congress 
by  the  Standing  Committee  under  Article  18  in  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

l^'MeTS "When  the  National  People's  Congress  holds  a  session,  the  pre- 
sidium to  conduct  the  session  viill  be  elected."  The  dial  cl  the 
revised  constitution  is  without  this  provision. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  and  powers  as  stated  in  the  draft  of  the 

revised  constitution,  there  are  also  the  stipulations  that  the 
National  People's  Congress  will  also  elect  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  ol  China,  determine  the  selec- 
tion of  members  of  the  State  Council,  determine  the  selection 
ol  the  vice  chainnan  and  commissioners  of  the  National  De- 
fense Council,  elect  the  president  ol  the  Supreme  People's 
Court  and  the  procurator-general  of  the  Supreme  People's 
Procuratorate.  decide  on  the  national  economic  plan,  approve 
provincial,  autonomous  region,  and  municipal  divisions,  general 
amnesty,  war  and  peace.  The  draft  of  the  revised  constitution 
gives  no  provisions  for  these  functions  and  powers. 

The  National  People's  Congress  has  the  right  to  remove  the  chaii- 

man  asd  vice  chairmen  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  the 
premier  and  vice  premiers  ot  the  State  Council,  the  heads  of  the 
vaiious  ministries,  the  diiectois  of  the  vanous  commissions,  the 
secretary-general,  the  chairman  and  commissioneis  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Council,  the  president  of  the  Supreme  People's 
Court,  and  the  procurator-general  of  the  Supreme  People's 
Procuratorate.  The  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  deletes  all  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  premiei  of  the  State  Council 

The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  2  3  majority  vote  of  the 

entire  National  Peoples  Congress  Laws  and  other  resolutions 
may  be  passed  by  a  simple  majority  vote  ot  the  entire  National 
Peoples  Congress.  The  draft  o'  the  revised  constitution  is  without 
this  provision. 


Article  27. 


Article  28. 


Article  29., 


The  Standing  Committee  ol  the  National  People's  Congress  is 
the  permanent  working  organ  ol  the  National  People's  Congress. 
Its  lunctions  and  powers  are:  to  intefpret  laws  to  the  sauKW  ot 
the  National  People's  Congress,  to  make  decrees,  to  appoint 
and  remove  plentipotentiary  representatives  abroad,  to  receive 
loreign  envoys,  and  to  ratify  and  nullify  treaties  concluded 
with  forewn  states.  The  Standing  Committee  ot  the  National 
People's  Congress  is  composed  ot  the  chairman,  several  vice 
chairmen,  and  other  members,  to  be  elected  or  recalled  by  the 
National  People's  Congress. 


Article  30. 

Article  31. 


Articles  32  to  38. 


.  The  Standing  Committee  ot  the  National  People's  Congress  is  com  - 
posed  of  the  chairman,  several  vice  chairmen,  a  secretary-general 
and  other  members. 

.  The  functions  and  powers  ot  the  Standing  Committee  in  the  old 
constitution  are  the  same  as  in  the  draft  ot  the  revised  constitu- 
tion, with  the  exception  that  in  the  case  of  "receive  foreign 
envoys",  "appoint  and  remove  plenipotentiary  representatives 
abroad",  and  "ratify  and  nullity  treaties  concluded  with  foreign 
states",  the  original  "power  to  decide"  has  been  changed  to 
the  "power  to  carry  out".  In  addition,  the  ok)  constitution  also 
stipulates:  supervise  the  work  ot  the  State  Council,  Supreme 
People's  Court,  and  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate;  revoke  the 
resolutions  and  orders  of  the  State  Council  that  are  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  laws,  or  decrees;  change  or  nullity  the  inappro- 
priate resolutions  of  the  organs  of  state  power  at  the  provincial, 
autonomous  region,  or  municipal  level;  to  appout  and  reoiove 
the  vice  premiers,  the  ministers,  the  directors  of  cemmtssions, 
and  the  secretary-general  ot  the  State  Council,  to  appoint  aixl 
remove  the  vice-president  and  other  judges  ol  the  Supreme 
People's  Court;  to  appoint  and  remove  the  deputy  procurator- 
general,  procuratorate  members  and  procuratorate  commission 
members  of  the  Supreme  People's  Procuratorate;  to  stipulate  the 
titles  ot  military  and  diplomatic  corps  and  other  special  titles 
decide  on  special  amaesb;  decide  on  the  declaration  of  war; 
decide  on  national  or  local  mobilization;  and  decide  on  national 
or  local  martial  law.  The  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  deletes 
aU  of  these  functions  and  powers. 
The  Natieaal  People's  ConirMs  has  the  power  to  remove  members 
of  the  Standini  CommittM,  and  establishes  the  minorities  com- 
mittee, the  bill  committee,  the  budget  committee,  and  the  deputy 
aualilcations  committee.  Deputies  to  the  National  People's 
ongress  have  the  riiht  to  interrogate  the  various  ministries  and 
commissions  under  the  State  Council  The  draff  of  the  revised 
constitution  deletes  all  these  provisions 
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Draft  of  the  Revised  Constitution 


OM  Constitutiofl 


The  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  deletes  the  provisions  on  the    Chapter  2— "President 
"President  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China"  in  Chapter  2,        of  the  People's  Republic 
Section  2  of  the  old  constitution.  of  China  " 

Articles  39  to  46 The  Prmdent  of  th«  Paoplc's  Republic  of  China  Is  elected  by  the 

National  People's  Congress  for  a  term  of  four  yean,  he  Issues 
laws  and  decrees  decided  upon  by  the  National  People  s  Conpess 
and  its  Standing  Committee,  Issues  orders  of  general  and  speaal 
amnesty,  issues  orders  of  martial  law,  declares  a  state  of  war, 
issues  orders  of  mobilization,  receives  foreign  envoys,  appoints 
and  removes  plentipotentiary  representatives  abroad,  ratifies 
treaties  concluried  with  foreign  states,  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Defense  Council,  convenes  highest  meetings  of  the 
State  Council;  in  case  of  vacancy  of  the  omce  of  the  president  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  position  will  be  filled  by  the 
vice  president. 


Section  2— The  State  Council 
Article  19 


The  Stale  Council  istheCential  People's  Government.  It  is  respon- 
sible and  accountable  to  the  National  People's  Congress  and  its 
Standing  Committee.  The  State  Council  is  composed  of  the  pre- 
mier, the  vice  premiers,  the  ministers,  and  the  chairman  of 
commissions. 


Section  3     The  State  Council 

Article  47 .      The  State  Council  is  the  Central  Peoples's  Government,  the  highest 

executive  organ  of  state  power,  and  the  highest  administrative 
organ  The  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  deletes  the  phrases 
"highest  eiecutive  organs  of  state  power  and  the  highest  adminis- 
trative orpn" 

Article  48 In  addition  to  the  provisions  on  composition  of  the  State  Council  m 

the  draft  of  the  revised  constitution,  the  old  constitution  also 
includes  the  secretary-general. 

Article  52 The  State  Council  is  responsible  and  accountable  to  the  National 

People's  Congress  and  its  Standing  Committee. 


Article  20. 


The  functions  and  powers  of  the  State  Council  are  To  formulate 
administrative  measures  and  Issue  decisions  and  orders  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution,  laws  and  decrees:  to  coordinate 
and  lead  the  work  of  Ministries,  Commissions,  and  local  organs 
of  state  administrative  !t  various  levels  throughout  the  country: 
to  formulate  and  put  into  effect  the  national  economic  plan  and 
the  state  budget;  to  administer  the  administravtive  affairs  of  the 
State:  and  to  exercise  such  other  functions  and  powers  as  are 
vested  in  it  by  the  National  People's  Congress  or  its  Standing 
Committee. 


Article  49. 


I  n  addition  to  the  stipulations  01  the  draft  of  the  revised  constitution, 
the  old  constitution  also  pfovides  administration  of  external  and 
internal  trade,  affairs  of  culture,  education,  and  sanitation,  mi- 
nority affairs,  foreign  affairs,  and  leadership  In  building  the  armed 
forces.  The  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  deletes  these  powers 
and  functions. 


The  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  deletes  Aiticles  50  and  51  of  the 
old  constitution. 


Articled. 
Article  51. 


Section  3— Local  People's 
Congiesses  and  Local 
Revolutionary  Committees 
at  Various  Levels: 

Article  21 Local  people's  congresses  at  various  levels  are  local  organs  of 

stale  power.  The  term  of  office  of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
people's  congresses  is  five  years;  that  of  people  s  congresses  of 
special  districts,  citiesand  counties,  three  years:  that  of  people's 
congresses  of  rual  people's  communes  and  townships,  two  years. 


The  premier  leads  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Council  and  presides 
over  State  Council  meeting;  the  vice  premier  assists  the  premier. 

The  chairmen  of  the  commissions  and  the  ministers  may  issue 
orders  and  directives  within  the  scope  Df  their  powers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws,  deciees.  and  theoideisof  the  Stale  Councils. 


Article  22. 


Locel  revHutlonary  committees  at  various  levels  are  the  people's 
governments  of  the  corresponding  levels,  and  composed  of  the 
chairman,  the  vice  chalrmefl.  and  other  members,  to  be  elected 
or  recalled  by  the  people's  congrns  of  the  corresponding  level, 
and  Is  responsible  and  accountable  to  the  people  s  congress  of 
the  corresponding  level  and  to  the  state  organ  of  the  nen  higher 
level. 


Section  4 -Local  People's 
Congresses  and  Local 
People's  Committees  at 
Various  Levels: 

Article  55 Local  people's  congresses  at  various  levels  are  local  organs  ol 

state  power 

Article  57 The  term  ol  office  tor  provincial  people's  congresses  is  four  years. 

thai  of  municipal,  county,  city,  mmoiities.  township,  and  village 
people's  congiesse!.  is  two  yeais 

Article  62 Local  people's  committees  at  various  levels  are  the  people's  gov- 
ernments of  the  corresponding  levels,  and  the  local  executive 
o'gans  of  the  people's  congresses  of  the  corresponding  levels, 
and  the  local  administrative  organs  of  the  corresponding  levels 

Article  63 The  people's  committees  at  various  levels  are  composed  of  one 

provincial  gove'nor.  city  mayor,  municipal  mayor,  regional  head, 
village  mayor,  or  township  mayor,  plus  a  certain  number  of 
deputies  of  each  ot  these  positions,  and  other  committee  mem- 
bers. 


Article  23. 


Local  people's  congresses  at  nrious  levels  and  members  ot  local 
revolutionary  committees  elected  by  the  local  people's  con- 
gresses ensure  the  implementition  of  laws  and  decrees  in  the 
areas  under  their  jurisdicben,  ttimulate  the  activeness  of  local 
organs  at  various  tevels  to  the  tnll,  provide  leadership  for  local 
socialist  revolution  and  village  revolutionary  order,  and  safeguard 
the  rights  of  citizens. 


Article  58. 


Local  people's  congresses  at  various  levels  guarantee  the  observ- 
ance and  implementation  ot  laws  and  decrees  in  the  areas  under 
their  jurisdiction,  plan  local  economic  construction,  cultural  affairs, 
and  other  public  undertakings,  screen  and  approve  local  budgets 
protect  public  property,  maintain  public  order,  safeguard  the 
rights  01  citizens,  and  safeguard  the  equal  rights  ol  national  mi- 
norities. 


Article  64. 


The  local  people's  committees  at  various  levels  manage  the  ad- 
ministrative affairs  within  their  administrative  districts  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  and  implement  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  people's  congress  on  the  corresponding  level  and  the 
resolutions  and  orders  ol  the  state  organ  on  the  next  higher  level. 


The  draft  ot  the  revised  constitution  deletes  Articles  56,  59. 
61.  65,  and  66  of  the  old  constitution. 


60.  Articles  56,  59.  60,  61,        Provisions  tor  the  election,  recall,  and  limitations  on  the  people's 

65.  66.  national  coniiressas  below  the  provincial  level,  and  the  functions 

and  poweis  ol  the  people's  committees  above  the  county  level. 


Section  4 — Organs  of  Self- 
Governmenfof  f^itlonal 
Autonooous  Areas: 
ArtkJe24. 


Article  69 


The  organs  of  sHt-fOvernment  in  autonomous  rations,  autonomous 
chou  and  aulommevs  counties,  which  are  all  national  autono- 
mous areas,  are  ttie  people's  congresses  and  revolutionary  com- 
mittees. The  organs  of  teH-|0vernment  of  national  autono- 
moos  arets  may  exerdse,  in  addition  to  the  hinctions  and  jxiwers 
of  loc*l  state  ornns  ts  prescribed  in  Chapter  1 1 ,  Section  3  of  the 
coflstitutlon,  autonomy  ta  piovMed  by  law.  Higher  state  organs 
at  various  leveb  shouM  fully  safeguard  the  exercise  of  autonomy 
by  organs  of  self-fovemment  In  national  autonomous  areas,  and  Chapter  72 
positively  support  the  vartous  minority  nationalities  In  carrying 
out  sodafM  revolution  and  socialist  construction. 


Section  5— Organs  of  Self- 
Governmenf  of  National 
Autonomous  Areas: 
Article  67 


The  organization  ol  self-government  organs  in  autonomous  regions, 
autonomous  chou.  and  autonomous  counties  should  be  based  on 
the  stipulations  for  organization  ot  local  organs  ot  state  power  as 
provided  in  Chapter  2,  Section  4  of  the  old  constitution. 

The  organs  ol  self-government  of  autonomous  regions,  autonomous 
chou.  and  autonomous  counties  shall  exercise  the  functions  and 
powers  of  local  organs  of  state  power  as  stipulated  In  Chapter  2, 
Section  4  of  the  old  constitution. 

Higher  state  organs  at  various  levels  shoukj  fully  safeguard  the 
exercise  of  autonomy  by  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou, 
and  autonomous  counties,  and  assist  the  various  minortty  na- 
tionalities in  the  development  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
construction. 
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Draft  ol  the  Revised  Constitution 


Old  Constitution 


The  draft  ot  the  revised  constitution  deletes  Artidei  68,  70,  and 
71  of  the  old  constitution. 


Articles68,  70,and71. 


In  multi-national  autonomous  regions,  autonomous  chou,  and 
autonomous  counties,  each  of  the  nationalities  must  have  the 
appropriate  number  of  representatives  in  the  orpns  of  self- 
governmenL  These  orpns  shaN  exerclM  airtaoony  wtiklii  the 
limitationssspreKribed  in  the  constitution  and  laws,  admioistar 
local  budgets,  organize  local  security  forces  according  to  the 
national  military  system,  and  formulala  unilateral  and  aelf- 
government  policies  accordinf  |g  the  special  political,  economic 
and  cultural  characterists  of  ttie  local  nationalities.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  functions  and  powers,  the  local  nationalities  may  use 
their  own  spoken  and  written  Ininiiigoi 


Section  5— Trial  and 
Prosecuting  Organs: 

Article  25 


The  Supreme  People's  Court,  local  people's  courts  at  various 
levels  and  special  people's  courts  exercise  judicial  authority. 
The  people's  courts  at  various  levels  are  rewonsibte  and 
accountable  to  the  people's  congresses  and  their  standing 
orpns  at  the  conesponding  levels.  The  standing  orpns  of 
people's  congresses  at  various  levels  appoint  or  remove  presi- 
dents of  the  people's  coflrts  at  the  corresponding  levels.  The 
exercise  of  procuratorial  and  trial  authority  shall  follow  the 
mass  hne.  Mass  discussion  and  criticism  are  to  be  conducted 
in  serious  counter-revolutionary  and  criminal  cases. 


Section  6 — People's  Courts 
and  People's  Procura- 
torates: 
Article  73 


The  Supreme  People's  Court,  local  courts  at  various  levels  and 
special  people's  courts  exercise  judicial  authority. 


Article  80 


The  people's  courts  at  various  levels  arc  responsible  and  account- 
able to  the  people's  congresses  and  their  standing  orpns  at  the 
corresponding  levels. 


The  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  deletes  Articles  74  to  79  of 
the  old  constitution 


Articles  74  to  79  The  president  of  the  Supreme  People's  Court  and  the  heads  of  the 

people's  courts  at  various  levels  have  a  term  of  office  of  four 
years.  The  jury  »rstem  will  be  implemented  in  judldai  trial  cases. 
The  citizens  of  the  various  nationalities  have  the  nght  to  use 
their  own  spoken  and  written  languan  in  litiptions.  The  Supreme 
People's  Court  oversees  the  judicial  affairs  of  ttie  local  people's 
courts  and  the  special  people's  courts.  Higher  level  people's 
courts  oversee  ttie  judkaal  affairs  of  lower  level  people's  courts. 


The  draft  of  the  revised  constitution  deletes  Articles  81  to  84  in 
the  old  constitution. 


Articles  81  to  84 Provisions  on  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Supreme  People's 

Procuratorate,  the  local  people  s  procuratorates,  and  the  special 
people's  procuratorates.  Terms  of  office  of  the  procurator-' 
generals. 


Chapter  3 — Fundamental 
Rights  and  Duties  of 
Citizens: 
A-ticle  26 


The  most  fundamental  rights  and  duties  of  dtbens  are:  To  sup- 
port Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  close  comrade-in-arms. 
Vice  Chairman  Lin  Piao.  to  support  the  leadarship  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  China;  fa)  support  the  prolatarlan  dictatorship, 
to  support  the  soaallst  system,  and  to  abide  by  Oie  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  defense  of  the 
mottiertand  and  resistance  against  agfrenloa  are  the  sacred 
responsibility  of  every  dlizen;  and  it  is  the  honorable  duty  of 
dttzens  to  perform  military  service  according  to  law. 


Chapter  3— Fundamental 
Rights  and  Duties  of 
Citizens 
Article  103 


Defense  of  the  motherland  is  Uie  sacred  responsibility  of  every 
citizen.  It  Is  the  honorable  duty  of  citizens  to  pertotin  military 
service  according  to  law.  These  are  identical  to  ttie  latter  part  of 
the  draft  of  the  revised  constitution.  The  old  constitution  does  not 
contain  the  former  part  of  the  draft  of  the  revised  constitution. 


Article  27. 


Citizens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  have  the  right  to  vote  and 
stand  lor  election,  except  those  deprived  by  law  of  such  rights 
Citizens  have  the  right  to  work  and  Uie  right  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion. The  working  people  have  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure  and 
the  right  to  meterial  assistance  in  old  ap  and  in  case  of  dis- 
ability. Women  enjov  equal  rights  with  men.  The  state  protects 
marriage,  the  family,  and  the  mother  and  chiU.  The  State 
protects  the  lust  righb  aad  Interests  of  Chinese  who  live  abroad. 


Articles  86.91,94,96,        In  general,  identical  in  contents  witti  ttie  draft  of  ttie  re\'ised  consti- 
•nd  98.  tuUon,  except  Out  ttie  latter  secUoo  of  Artiae  91  stipulates 

"Throu^  ttie  planned  development  of  U»e  national  economy,  the 
State  will  gradualty  expand  employment  and  improve  working 
conditions  and  wages  so  as  to  guarantoa  ttiat  citizens  can  enjoy 
ttiese  rights."  The  draft  of  ttie  revised  constttution  lacks  this 
provision. 


Article  28. 


Citizens  enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  correspondence, 
freedom  of  publication,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, freedom  of  procttalen,  freedom  of  demonstration,  and 
freedom  to  strike.  Citizens  enjoy  the  freedom  of  reileious  belief 
and  the  freedom  of  iconodasm  and  of  prepagating  auielam.  The 
freedom  of  person  and  the  homes  of  cttizens  are  iavioUble. 
No  citizan  may  be  arrested  except  by  decision  of  a  people's 
court  or  with  the  sanction  ot  public  security  organs. 


Articles  87.  88  and  89 —  Partly  similar  to  Hie  contents  of  Article  2S  of  the  draft  of  the  re- 
vised eonsUtution,  ewept  that  Article  87  dees  not  contain  Ute 
provisions  "freedom  to  strike",  "freedom  of  iconodasm",  or 
the  freedom  of  propagating  atheism";  Article  90  stipulates  Uiat 
"secret  correfpondence  has  ttie  protection  ot  law",  which  the 
draft  of  the  revised  constttution  is  lacking.  The  old  constitution 
stipulates  ttiat  "No  citizen  may  be  arrested  except  by  ttie  de- 
cision of  a  people's  court  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  procurator- 
ate",  while  Uie  draft  of  the  revised  conaUtution  changes  or  with 
Oie  sanction  of  ttie  procuratiirate"  to  "or  with  ttie  sanction  of 
pubUc  security  organs". 


Article  29. 


The  People's  Republic  of  China  grants  asylum  to  any  foreign 
national  persecuted  for  supporting  a  just  cause,  for  taking  part 
n  revolutionary  activities,  or  for  enpging  in  scientific  research. 


Article  99. 


In  pneral,  identical  in  contents  witti  Article  29  of  the  draft  of  ttie 
revised  constitution,  except  ttiat  ttie  draft  ot  the  reviaed  constitu- 
tion chanps  the  phrase  "taking  part  In  peace  movements"  in 
the  old  constitution  to  "taking  part  in  revolutionary  activities". 


The  draft  of  ttie  revised  constitution  deletes  Articles  85, 95, 97. 100, 
101.  and  102  of  the  old  constihition. 


Articles  85,  95.  97,  100 
101  and  102. 


All  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law;  safeguard  for  the  freedom  of 
citizens  to  enpp  in  scientihe  research,  literary  and  artistic 
creation,  and  other  cultural  activities;  citizens  have  the  right  to 
submit  writtin  and  oral  accusations  apinst  the  working  personnel 
of  state  orpns  io  any  caae  of  neflipnce  of  duty;  citizens  must 
observe  ttie  Constitution,  laws,  workioz  discipline,  and  public 
order,  and  must  have  a  sense  of  civic  pride;  to  love  and  protect 
public  property  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen;  citizens  have  the 
duty  to  pay  tax  in  accordance  with  Uie  laws  etc. 


Chapter  4— National  Rat 
National  Emblem,  Capital: 
Article  30 


The  national  flag  of  Uie  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  red  flag 
with  five  stars.  The  national  emblem  is:  In  the  center,  Tien  An 
Men  under  the  hght  of  fnre  stars,  and  encircled  by  ears  of  grAin 
and  a  cogwheel.  The  capital  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
IS  Pekint 


Chapter  4— National  Flag, 
National  Emblem,  Capital: 
Article  106 


Identical  in  contents  witti  Article  30  of  ttie  draft  ot  ttie  revised 
constitution. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  cannot  entirely  share  the  views  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  question  of 
the  changing  pohcy  of  the  United  States 
toward  mainland  China,  I  do  have  some 
misgivings  about  undertaking  so  funda- 
mental a  change  on  such  short  notice  and 
with,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
such  a  sketchy  and  incomplete  analysis 
of  the  situation. 

I  am  prepared  to  stipulate  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  encumbered  by  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  past;  we.  I  will  admit, 
have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  think  in 
terms  of  catch  phrases  and  shopworn 
cliches.  The  great  utility — and  danger — 
of  slogans  lies  in  the  fact  that,  once  ut- 
tered, we  feel  we  no  longer  have  to  give 
the  subject  of  the  slogan  any  thought. 
Slogans  preclude  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  thought  and,  therefore,  are  a  most 
dangerous  commodity  and  something  we 
should  carefully  avoid  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  sloganeer- 
ing has  often  as  not  been  substituted  for 
thought  in  our  China  policy  over  the  last 
two  decades.  We  have  but  to  mention  Red 
China  or  the  Bamboo  Curtain  or  Red 
Guard  to  trigger  a  knee  jerk — therefore, 
involuntary-reflex  action.  All  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  is  un- 
fortunate and  something  to  be  avoided. 

But.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  a  very 
imeasy  feeling  that  the  slogans  of  the 
past  have  been  replaced  by  new  slogans — 
up-to-date  granted,  but  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  no  less  dangerous. 

The  new  slogans  are  familiar  to  us: 
•You  cannot  Indefinitely  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  500  million  human  beings:" 
"Mainland  China  must  be  brought  into 
the  councils  of  the  world — the  U.N.— if 
we  are  ever  to  hope  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  problems;"  "Let  us 
play  off  Red  China  against  communism 
in  the  Soviet  Union;"  "Let  us  think  in 
terms  of  reality  and  not  legal  fictions — 
Nationalist  China  is  a  legal  fiction." 

While  I  feel  that  we  should  properly 
condemn  the  slogans  of  the  past,  I  think 
we  should  condemn  with  equal  vigor  the 
slogans  of  the  present.  Let  us  stop  pos- 
turing and  give  this  vital  matter  the  de- 
liberation and  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion it  deserves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  preposterous 
to  presume  that  the  leopard  has  changed 
its  spots  overnight,  more  suitably  that 
the  dragon  has  ceased  to  breathe  fire.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  mainland  China 
is  a  reformed  country  which  could  truth- 
fully declare,  as  the  United  Nations 
Charter  requires,  that  it  is  a  peace-lov- 
ing country;  that  it  has  become  tolerant 
of  domestic  critics,  and  its  oppressive 
ways  have  ended.  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  but  candidly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
find  no  evidence  to  support  such  conclu- 
sions. It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an 
aggressor  nation,  an  outlaw  nation. 

It  can  l)e  agreed,  I  suppose,  that  our 
initiatives  will  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
strain mainland  China's  aggressive  na- 
ture and  will  in  the  long  run,  if  diligently 
pursued  can  bring  about  a  change  in  at- 
titudes. Lavishing  love  and  understand- 
ing on  the  juvenile  delinquent,  we  are 
told,  sometimes  brings  salutary  results 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  treatment 


can  have  similar  results  when  applied  to 
an  international  delinquent. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  recall  the 
British  experience  in  recognizing  main- 
land China.  Very  early  in  the  game,  in 
1951  I  believe.  Great  Britain  extended 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Commu- 
nist regime.  For  their  trouble,  the  Brit- 
ish were  ridiculed  and  humiliated — their 
charge  d'affaires  in  Peking — was  physi- 
cally abused,  kept  under  house  arrest  and 
no  Ambassadors  were  exchanged  for 
many  years.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  a 
British  diplomatic  mission  in  Peking 
have  any  discernible  effect  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  British  nationals  were 
treated  on  the  mainland.  British  nation- 
als visiting  or  doing  business  on  the 
mainland  were  continually  harassed  and 
intimidated.  In  several  flagrant  cases 
they  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  on 
trumped-up  spying  charges. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  repeat  that 
sorry  experience  with  American  nation- 
als. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  burden  of  dem- 
onstrating good  faith  and  a  reformed 
disposition  lies,  not  with  the  United 
States,  but  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
themselves.  And  we  should  properly  in- 
sist upon  hard  evidence  of  a  change  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communists  be- 
fore we  act.  As  far  as  I  can  see  that  evi- 
dence is  yet  to  be  produced.  We  should 
base  our  policy  on  facts  not  hopes.  Too 
often,  in  the  oast,  Mr.  Speaker,  reliance 
on  "hopes"  nas  proven  illusory  and  has 
operated  to  our  disadvantage.  Let  us 
not.  Mr.  Speaker,  go  off  on  an  excursion 
into  fantasy  again. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  consider  the  Chinese  question  from  a 
little  different  angle.  While  world  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  how  the  Soviet  Union 
supports  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East 
and  suppresses  Jewry  in  Russia,  prob- 
ably few  notice  that  the  most  militant, 
rabid  anti-Semitic  stand  in  the  world  is 
taken  by  Communist  China. 

Peking  is  the  sole  supporter  and  sup- 
plier n*  the  most  radical  arms  of  the 
Arab  guerrillas — the  Popular  Demo- 
cratic Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine— PDF— headed  by  Maoist 
Nayef  Hawatmeh,  and  the  Popular  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine — PFLP — 
led  by  Marxist  Dr.  George  Habash. 

PDF's  newspaper  in  Beirut,  Al-Hor- 
riya— Freedom— last  October  openly  ad- 
mitted that  arms  shipments  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  had  been  receiving  were 
from  Communist  China.  The  shipments 
were  unloaded  at  "Arab  ports  adjacent 
to  Iraq.  '  it  disclosed. 

The  New  York  Post,  quoting  reliable 
Asian  diplomatic  sources,  reported  last 
October  5 : 

Chinese  supplies  consist  mainly  ol  small 
antitank  guns,  rocket  launchers,  and  ma- 
chlneguns. 

Denis  Warner,  respected  Australian 
writer,  formerly  with  the  Reporter,  re- 
ported in  a  special  dispatch  October  4, 
last  year  that— - 

Chinese-made  weapons  and  Chinese  In- 
structors appeared  In  the  camps  of  the  Pop- 
ular Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  as 
earch  as  March,  1968  .  .  .  Chinese  influence 
has  Increased  substantially  in  recent  months. 
Al  Fatah  guerrillas  can  be  seen  on  the  hill- 
sides of  Jordan  with  the  Little  Red  Book, 


and  Chairman  Mao's  benign  portrait  smiles 
down  from  the  walls  of  most  Al  Fatah  camp 
headquatres. 

Publicly,  Peking  recognizes  Al  Fatah, 
largest  of  the  Arab  guerrilla  groups,  as 
representative  of  the  Palestinian  people 
and  accords  its  permanent  mission  in 
Peking  full  diplomatic  status.  Not  even 
Egypt  or  Soviet  Russia  goes  piece  after 
piece  of  anti-Semitic  articles.  Israel  was 
referred  to  as  aggressor,  stooge,  running 
dog,  flunkey,  lackey,  jackal,  and  Zionist 
bandits.  Mass  rallies  were  held  in  major 
mainland  cities  to  "support  the  heroic 
Arab  people"  and  denounce  "Israeli  ag- 
gession." 

During  the  Middle  East  war  of  1967, 
the  People's  Daily  published  an  editorial 
on  Jime  11  which  called  on  the  Arab  peo- 
ple to  "unite,  make  efforts,  and  fight  im- 
perialism and  Zionism  to  the  end."  The 
struggle  of  the  Arab  people  against  U.S. 
imperialism  and  its  lackey  has  merely 
suffered  a  temporary  setback;  its  flames 
have  not  died  out  and  never  will,"  it 
said: 

Arab  people,  be  united  and  make  sustained 
and  redoubled  efforts!  Plunge  Into  long  term 
fierce  struggles!  The  700  million  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  behind  you! 

Such  anti-Israeli  fervor  has  not  shown 
any  sign  of  coohng  down.  Taking  any 
Chinese  Communist  propaganda  piece 
at  random,  one  can  usually  find  whole 
paragraphs  or  at  least  passages  of  anti- 
Semitism.  For  example,  of  the  32  "slo- 
gans" for  May  Day  this  year  proclaimed 
by  the  Chinese  Communists,  No.  9  was: 

Firmly  support  the  Palestinian  people  In 
their  Jxist  struggle  for  national  rights! 

A  lengthly  anti-American  article  en- 
titled "U.S.  Imperialism  in  Throes  of 
Death-bed  Struggle"  published  by  NCNA 
en  May  25  also  declared: 

US  imperialism  is  heavily  hit  by  the  .  .  . 
struggles  of  the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab 
peoples  against  U.S.  imperialism  and 
Zionism. 

These  support-Palestine  and  anti- 
Zionism  sentiments  reached  its  pinnacle 
on  the  mainland  when  a  "Palestine  Inter- 
national Week"  was  staged  beginning 
May  3  this  year.  To  condemn  "crimes  of 
aggression  by  U.S.  imperialism  and 
Israeli  Zionism,"  a  mass  rally  of  10,000 
was  held  in  Peking's  "Great  Hall  of  the 
People"  in  the  afternoon  of  May  3.  A 
message  of  support  to  the  Palestinian 
people  was  adopted,  reiterating  that — 

The  Chinese  government  and  people  have 
consistently  supported  the  Just  struggle  of 
the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab  peoples  and 
forever  remain  their  most  reliable  comrades- 
in-arms  In  their  struggle  against  the  U.S- 
Israell  aggressors. 

On  the  same  day,  the  People's  Daily 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Salute 
the  Heroic  Palestinian  People,"  exhorting 
that  "firmly  grasp  the  gun  and  recover 
their  lost  homeland  through  armed 
struggle — this  is  the  only  road  chosen 
by  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  and  people." 
It  declared : 

U.S.  Imperialism  and  Zionism  will  cer- 
tainly be  defeated. 

Thiis,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States 
moves  to  recognize  or  further  support 
Red  China,  it  must  do  so  with  the  knowl- 
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edge  that  Communist  China  Is  the  most 
blatantly  anti-Semetic  nation  in  the 
world.  This  alone  is  cause  for  prolonged 
thought  and  extreme  caution  in  dealing 
with  Peking. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  "two  Chinas." 
Little  known  to  most  of  us  here  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  third  China — the  19.5 
million  "overseas  Chinese,"  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  with  the  majority  of 
them  in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  overseas  Chinese,  many  of  whom 
are  already  citizens  of  their  host  coun- 
tries but  retain  their  unique  Chlnese- 
ness,  usually  play  such  key  roles  In  local 
finance  and  economy  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  can- 
not be  solved  without  first  solving  the 
local  Chinese  problem.  An  example  Is 
Singapore's  Lee  Kuang  Yew,  who  has 
been  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
leaders  of  the  third  China.  There  are 
thousands  of  others  like  him  who  are  less 
well-known  but  no  less  talented  leaders 
of  their  own  Chinese  communities. 

These  nearly  20  million  Chinese,  usu- 
ally with  closely  knit  organizations  and 
exerting  enormous  influence  in  many 
Asian  countries,  are  a  force  which  sim- 
ply cannot  be  ignored  in  considering  any 
question  concerning  China.  At  present, 
these  Chinese  are  overwhelmingly  loyal 
to  the  free  Chinese  Government  on  Tai- 
wan despite  efforts  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  woo  them. 

Only  la.st  month,  503  delegates  from 
Chinese  chambers  of  commerce  of  52 
coimtries  and  areas  gathered  in  Los  An- 
geles for  the  Eighth  World  Chinese 
Tiaders  Convention.  They  came  from 
virtually  every  comer  of  the  world,  from 
Hong  Kong  to  South  Africa,  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Republic  of  Khmere.  The  dis- 
cussions stressed  the  promotion  of  trade, 
capital  investment,  and  technical  coop- 
eration among  free  areas. 

After  the  convention,  25  delegates  were 
appointed  to  call  on  the  White  House. 
They  were  received  by  Mr.  Peter  Peter- 
son, special  Presidential  assistant  for  in- 
ternational trade.  They  presented  a  let- 
ter to  President  Nixon,  in  which  they 
expressed  concern  with  American  efforts 
to  seek  more  contacts  with  Communist 
China.  The  letter  came  out  in  the  New- 
York  Times  Sunday  as  a  paid  advertise- 
ment : 

We  earnestly  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
Initiating  limited  contacts  and  trade  with  the 
Chinese  mainland,  serious  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  dogma  and  poli- 
cies of  the  regime  there  are  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
equality,  which  form  the  prime  and  essential 
foundation  of  free  society  and  free  enter- 
prise— 

The  letter  appealed — 

We  also  pray  that  you  will  give  your  con- 
tinued support  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  with  its  temporary  seat  in 
Taiwan,  which  Is  the  repository  of  the  Chi- 
nese culture  and  the  point  of  rally  for  all  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  people  of  Chinese  ex- 
traction who  cherish  freedom. 

Similar  opposition  to  the  Peking  re- 
gime and  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Nation- 
alist Government  has  been  voiced  many 
times  before.  Each  year  before  the  vote 
on  the  Chinese  question  in  the  U.N.  Gen- 
era) Assembly,  full-page  advertisements 
would  appear  in  the  New  York  Times  and 


the  New  York  Daily  News,  sponsored  by 
overseas  Chinese  all  over  the  world,  to 
express  their  opposition  to  seating  Peking 
in  the  world  body. 

The  ad  published  last  November  10, 
signed  by  385  overseas  Chinese  organiza- 
tions of  the  world,  declared : 

Knowing  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  as 
we  do.  we  sincerely  believe  that  legally  and 
morally  it  is  not  qualified  to  represent  our 
700  million  brethren  now  under  enslave- 
ment. .  .  .  The  admission  of  this  regime  will 
deal  a  blow  to  the  moral  stattire  as  well  as 
the  functional  capability  of  the  U.N.  as  an  in- 
ternational agency  for  peace-keeping  and  to 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  countries  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Overseas  Chinese  rally  behind  the  na- 
tional goverrmient  not  only  in  words,  but 
also  in  deeds.  Each  year  thousands  of 
them  return  to  the  free  Chinese  govern- 
ment seat,  Taiwan,  for  visits,  for  trade, 
and  for  investment.  Special  delegations 
are  dispatched  to  take  part  in  the  Octo- 
ber celebrations  of  the  Double  Tenth  Na- 
tional Day  on  the  10th,  the  Taiwan 
Retrocession  Day  on  the  25th,  and  Presi- 
dent Chiang's  birthday  on  the  31st.  Last 
year  alone,  more  than  eO.OM  overseas 
Chinese  went  to  Taiwan  for  sightseeing 
or  family  visits,  and  for  business  or  re- 
settlement. 

Overseas  Chinese  demonstrate  their 
confidence  in  the  economy  and  political 
stability  of  Taiwan  by  Investing  there 
heavily.  Between  1952  and  1970,  a  total 
of  712  overseas  Chinese  investment  cases 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  U.S.  $164 
million  were  approved  by  the  Chinese 
Government.  Most  of  the  capital  went 
into  tourist  hotels,  food  processing,  tex- 
tiles, papermaklng,  and  such  manufac- 
turing enterprises  as  electronics  and  plas- 
tics. 

Being  a  people  taking  great  pride  in 
their  time-honored  culture,  the  Chinese 
insist  on  receiving  an  education  in  their 
native  language  even  away  from  home. 
Schools  are  sponsored  by  the  overseas 
Chinese  communities  but  assisted  by  the 
national  Government.  In  school  year 
1969-70,  such  schools  numbered  4,332, 
including  colleges,  middle  schools,  voca- 
tional schools,  and  elementary  schools. 
Young  people  are  also  encouraged  to  at- 
tend schools  on  Taiwan.  As  of  June  1970, 
over  9,000  overseas  Chinese  students  were 
enrolled  in  Taiwan  schools.  Each  year 
some  2,000  graduate  from  colleges  in  Tai- 
wan and  return  to  serve  their  native 
communities. 

The  Peking  regime  has  also  been  try- 
ing to  woo  the  overseas  Chinese,  so  far 
with  little  success.  They  have  learned 
through  bitter  experience  that  return- 
ing to  the  mainland  often  means  ideolog- 
ical reform,  slave  camps,  confiscation 
of  capital,  or  general  harassment. 

Such  persecution  was  especially  severe 
during  the  height  of  the  "Great  Pro- 
letarian Cultural  Revolution"  in  1966-67. 
Overseas  Chinese  returning  for  family 
visits,  investments  or  studies  fell  victim 
to  charges  of  spying,  ideological  back- 
wardness, or  the  indiscribable  crime  of 
being  a  counterrevolutionary.  They  were 
subject  to  political  reindoctrination, 
forced  labor,  or  Jail  sentences.  Business- 
men had  their  capital  confiscated.  Some 
3,000  young  overseas  Chinese  students  In 
four  high  schools  of  Fuklen  Province 
alone  were  sent  to  work  in  communes. 


Scores  of  overseas  Chinese  charged  with 
more  serious  crimes  were  tortured  or 
openly  executed. 

Even  overseas  Chinese  with  relatives 
back  on  the  mainland  are  constantly  the 
target  of  Peking  extortion  or  blackmail. 
They  receive  letters  pleading  for  money, 
food,  or  clothing.  Each  year  Chinese  in 
Hongkong  and  Macao  send  millions  of 
food  parcels  to  the  mainland,  but  how 
many  reach  their  hungry  folks  remains  a 
mystery.  Recently,  there  is  a  trend  de- 
veloping that  food  parcels  are  discour- 
aged in  favor  of  direct  cash  remittance. 
Hong  Kong  reports  indicate  that  mar«r 
such  letters  are  phony  ones  made  up  by 
Commimist  authorities  designed  to  gain 
sorely  needed  foreign  exchange. 

For  considerations  of  their  own  per- 
sonal and  financial  security,  the  overseas 
Chinese  have  always  had  to  adapt  their 
stand  to  be  policy  of  the  local  govern- 
ment despite  their  own  secret  aspirations. 
With  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  in- 
fluence from  Asia,  many  Asian  govern- 
ments are  being  forced  to  revise  their 
firm  anti-Communist  stand,  which  in 
turn  is  casting  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
overseas  Chinese  communities.  As  we 
pursue  this  very  Important  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  urge  our  Government, 
In  reassessing  its  China  policy,  to  not  for- 
get the  welfare  and  future  of  over  19^ 
million  overseas  Chinese  scattered 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggonner)  for  bringing  this  be- 
fore the  House. 

Important  steps  in  the  morass  of  di- 
plomacy have  been  adiieved  by  the 
United  States  in  our  relations  with  main- 
land China.  While  these  achievements 
have  received  widespread  acceptance  in 
this  country,  I  feel  it  important  to  inter- 
ject a  word  of  caution.  The  brutal  and 
bloody  takeover  by  the  Chines"  Commu- 
nists and  the  ensuing  totalitarian  govern- 
ment that  has  enslaved  800  million  per- 
sons should  remind  us  that  the  ruling  fac- 
tion in  China  is  not  going  to  reform  over- 
night. The  ready  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Chinese  overtures 
illustrates  our  great  desire  for  peace. 
This  desire  should  not,  however,  blind 
us  to  the  revolutionary  aims  of  the  Com- 
munist regime.  This  is  especially  true  in 
light  of  the  revolutionary  rhetoric  and 
public  denunciations  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Commimists  since  the  visit  by  our 
table  tennis  delegation  to  China. 

We  must  enter  into  any  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese  Commimists  with  an 
objective  outlook  devoid  of  emotionalism. 
Mainland  China  is  anxious  to  play  the 
reduced  tensions  with  the  United  States 
against  the  growing  tensions  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  China.  China  believes 
that  reduced  tensions  between  that  coim- 
try  and  the  United  States  will  lessen 
the  chances  of  armed  attack  by  the  So- 
viet Union  against  Chinese  border  posi- 
tions. While  President  Nixon  has  dis- 
avowed any  interest  in  capitalizing  on 
tensions  between  the  U^.S.R.  and  China, 
we  must  not  allow  Chinese  leaders  to 
use  the  United  States  as  a  pawn  in  their 
maneuverings  within  the  Communist 
bloc. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  United 
States  to  confront  the  diplomatic  ques- 
tion of  the  one-China  theory.  Certainly, 
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President  Nixon  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  becoming  increasingly  anxious  to 
recognize  the  mainland  Chinese.  While 
it  is  hard  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a 
country  with  the  largest  population  in 
the  world,  we  must  not  walk  away  from 
our  commitments  to  the  Taiwan  people. 
There  can  be  no  capitulation  on  any 
measure  that  would  exclude  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  from  the  United  Nations. 

President  Nixon  should  proceed  cau- 
tiously in  the  discussion  of  relaxed  trade 
with  Communist  China.  The  mainland 
Chinese  have  been  flrmly  committed  to 
a  balanced  payment  of  trade  and  the 
limited  market  that  that  country  could 
provide  would  play  a  limited  part  in 
our  foreign  commerce. 

President  Nixon  shoiJd  be  applauded 
for  his  efforts  in  lessening  the  tensions 
between  mainland  China  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  strongly  encourage  him  to 
proceed  with  these  negotiations.  Our 
participation  should,  however,  be  di- 
rected by  caution.  The  Chinese  leaders 
have  given  us  little  reason  to  believe 
otherwise. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Loiiislana,  for  having  arranged  a 
time  during  which  we  might  review  some 
facts  of  political  life  as  regards  the  so- 
called  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and, 
perhaps,  create  a  climate  of  somewhat 
more  caution  and  reflection  than  ap- 
pears presently  to  exist  with  respect  to 
increasing  trade,  travel,  and  diplomatic 
dealings  with  Mao  Tse-tung's  Commu- 
nist, totalitarian  regime. 

I  foimd  most  interesting  a  recent 
"news  analysis"  by  Lee  Lescaze  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  21,  1971,  en- 
titled "China's  Foreign  Policy  Stresses 
United  Front."  Mr.  Lescaze's  article  was 
not  so  startling  in  terms  of  the  informa- 
tion it  contained  as  for  the  fact  that 
such  an  article  could  appear,  given  the 
present  developments  in  "ping-pong 
diplomacy."  without  creating  even  the 
slightest  ripple  of  concern  or  reassess- 
ment of  where  we  are  headed  with  our 
favorable  response  to  Mao's  "people-to- 
people"  diplomacy. 

Lescaze  pointed  out  that  China  con- 
tinues ofBcially  to  espouse  the  Commu- 
nist principle  of  a  "imlted  international 
front"  against  its  Imperialist  enemies 
and  quotes  Mao  as  stating  recently: 

Tbe  clanger  of  the  new  world  wax  stlU 
exists  .  .  .  but  revolution  Is  tbe  main  trend 
In  the  world  today. 

To  Red  Chinese  leaders  revolution  "is 
not  confined  to  internal  struggle  against 
a  government,  but  also  Includes  the  ef- 
fort of  one  nation  to  free  Itself  from 
domination  by  another."  wrote  Lescaze. 

Against  this  background  the  article 
makes  several  points  which,  though  they 
should  be  recognized  as  elementary  by 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
goals  and  philosophy  of  international 
communism,  are  nevertheless  significant 
in  their  indication  that  China  is  con- 
sistently pursuing  Communist  goals  and 
Communist  philosophy. 

For  one  thing,  Lescaze  points  out,  some 
revolutions  get  more  Chinese  rhetorical 
support  than  others.  China  interprets  its 
own  foreign  policy  guidelines  on  a  case 
by  case  basis,  which  led  it  to  support  the 
Pakistan     Ctovemraent     against     East 


Pakistan's  efforts  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence. 

China  is  also  capable  of  working  to 
improve  its  relations  with  a  government 
even  while  it  encourages  revolutionaries 
to  overthrow  that  government.  For  in- 
stance, Peking  exchanged  Ambassadors 
with  Rangoon  but  is  still  supporting  the 
Communist  Party  of  Burma  in  its  guer- 
rilla war  against  General  Ne  Win's  gov- 
ernment. 

Last  month  China  agreed  to  send  a 
trade  delegation  to  Malaysia  after  hav- 
ing hosted  a  trade  group  from  Kuala 
Lumpur.  A  Philippine  trade  delegation 
was  also  in  China  in  May.  Yet,  less  than 
a  week  after  the  agreement  with  Malay- 
sia, the  New  China  News  Agency  issued 
a  lengthy  article  welcoming  the  devel- 
opment of  armed  struggle  by  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia 
over  the  past  year. 

In  short,  China's  foreign  policy  is  en- 
tirely pragmatic,  in  the  most  unprin- 
cipled sense  of  that  term,  aimed  entirely 
at  promoting  international  Communist 
subversion  and  revolution. 

Near  the  end  of  his  article  Lescaze 
makes  his  most  significant  observation. 
He  says : 

Chixia's  new  endorsement  of  armed  insur- 
rection will  undoubtedly  cause  some  dismay 
among  Southeast  Asian  leaders  who  have 
been  advocating  closer  ties  with  Peking,  but 
If  the  pattern  of  the  p«ist  year  holds,  it  will 
be  far  from  fatal  to  China's  image  in  the 
area. 

The  mood  in  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as 
elsewhere  seems  to  be  so  strongly  In  favor 
of  ImprovUig  state-to-state  relations  with 
China  that  Peking's  words  are  likely  to  be 
discounted. 

And.  I  might  add,  her  actions  will  be 
discounted  as  well. 

What  is  the  charisma  of  Mao  Tsa-tung 
that  world  leaders  are  so  willing  to  fall 
at  his  feet  while  he  sticks  knives  in  the 
backs  of  their  nations? 

Both  Canada  and  Italy  have  recently 
extended  diplomatic  relations  with  Pe- 
king. Taking  advantage  of  an  obvious 
opening,  Peking  has  sent  as  Ambassador 
to  Canada  a  close  and  trusted  associate 
of  Chou  En-lal,  Huang  Hua.  Accord- 
ing to  reliable  sources,  the  Ambassador, 
born  into  a  bourgeois  family  in  Kiang 
Sou  Province  in  1915,  is  a  life-long  Com- 
munist who,  at  age  20  had  organized 
Communist  student  groups  in  20  univer- 
sities and  had  instigated  10  riots  at  Yen 
Ching  University  where  he  was  a  stu- 
dent. Arrested  for  these  activities  he 
went  into  hiding  in  1935  in  Edgar 
Snows  apartment  in  Peking.  He  served 
as  interpreter  for  Snow  while  he  was 
writing  his  book  "Red  Star  Over  China" 
and,  in  that  capacity,  developed  a  close 
association  with  many  of  China's  lead- 
ing Communists. 

He  spent  the  entire  duration  of  the 
Second  World  War  in  Chungking  with 
Chou  En-lal  working  for  the  New  China 
News  Agency. 

In  1949,  he  was  appointed  to  an  office 
in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  in 
1953  was  China's  representative  at  the 
Korean  peace  talks  in  Paimiunjon.  In 
1954,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Chou  En-lai's 
mission  to  the  Bandung  Conferences  in 
Indonesia  and  was  at  the  Geneva  Con- 


ference with  Chou  En-lal  as  press  spokes- 
man for  China. 

From  1960  to  1965,  he  served  officially 
as  Ambassador  to  Ghana  but  was,  in  fact. 
Ambassador  at  Large  promoting  Red 
China  and  Communist  revolution 
throughout  Africa  and  was  an  important 
f{u;tor  in  the  Brazzaville  takeover  in 
1964. 

From  1966  to  1970  he  was  Ambassador 
to  Cairo  and  was  the  only  Red  Chinese 
Ambassador  who  was  never  recalled  or 
purged  during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
In  1970,  he  returned  to  Peking  at  the 
opening  of  China's  new  diplomatic  of- 
fensive to  participate  in  planning  new 
policies  before  taking  up  his  duties  as 
Ambassador  to  Canada. 

It  is  clear,  from  his  background,  that 
his  selection  as  Ambassador  to  Canada  is 
not  happenstance.  In  opening  diplomatic 
relations  with  China,  both  Italy  and  Can- 
ada have  not  only  done  serious  injury  to 
the  free  world's  position  of  opposing  to- 
talitarianism enslavement  but  have 
opened  their  own  countries — and  their 
neighbors — to  the  danger  of  stepped-up 
Chinese  Communist  infiltration  and  sub- 
version. 

Huang  Hua  was  doubtless  sent  to  Can- 
ada to  play  much  the  same  role  In  North 
America  that  he  earlier  played  in  Africa 
and  is  being  groomed  for  the  day  when 
Chlim  is  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
or  the  United  States  follows  Canada's 
lead  in  granting  diplomatic  recognition. 

Then  he  will  be  able  to  encourage  and 
promote  revolution  in  the  United  States 
with  one  hand  while,  in  keeping  with 
China's  two-faced  foreign  policy,  he 
superficially  promotes  trade  and  travel 
and  "better  relations"  with  the  other. 

Since  we  have  already  demonstrated 
we  are  blind  to  the  involvement  of  in- 
ternational communism  in  the  riots  and 
marches  that  have  kept  us  in  turmoil 
the  past  several  years,  we  may  stand  in 
danger  of  being  just  as  supinely  submis- 
sive to  such  double  dealing  as  are  the  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia  to  whom  Mr. 
Lescaze  refers  in  his  article. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  such  an  eventuality, 
it  behooves  us  to  see  Mao's  present  smil- 
ing visage  behind  the  ping-pong  table  as 
the  snule  that  it  is — of  a  tyrant  who  is 
up  to  no  good  and  knows  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Les- 
caze's article: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1971) 

China's  Forkign  Polict  Stuessis 
TJktted  F^ont 

( By  Lee  Lescaze  i 

HoNO  Kong,  May  20. — China's  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  past  year  has  been  not  only  Plag- 
Pong  and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  eight  nations,  but  also  the  re- 
finement of  world  view  based  on  the  desire 
for  united  International  front  against  its 
enemies — principally  "V£.  Imperialism." 
Chairman  Mao  has  always  spoken  of  the 
Importaiu^  of  having  a  correct  world  view, 
and  his  statement  of  May  20,  1970 — whose 
anniversary  Is  being  celebrated  by  Peking 
today — has  become  the  core  of  the  approved 
Chinese  outlook. 

This  outlook  exists  alongside  China's  three 
guidelines  for  conducting  foreign  policy,  first 
laid  down  in  1963  and  most  recently  reiter- 
ated on  May  1. 

They  call  for  close  cooperation  with  so- 
cialist countries,  friendly  relations  with  noa- 
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socialist  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  coexistence,  and  support 
for  revolutionary  movements.  Clearly,  the 
latter  two  can  often  conflict  and  cause,  or 
pyermlt,  Peking  some  very  flexible  maneuver- 
ing. 

Mao's  statement  was  tbe  first  appearance 
of  the  key  phraseology,  but  the  world  view 
has  been  embellished  and  given  an  even 
more  permanent  form  as  "a  program  for 
anti-imperialist  struggle"  in  a  Peking  edi- 
torial marking  the  anniversary  today. 

"MAIN  TKXND"   IB  BZVOLTTTION 

"The  danger  of  new  world  war  still  exists, 
and  the  people  of  all  countries  must  get 
prepared,"  Mao  said  In  his  rare  public  pro- 
nouncement. "But  revolution  Is  the  main 
trend  in  the  world  today." 

For  revolution  to  succeed,  Peking's  edito- 
rial stressed,  the  people  of  the  world  must 
unite.  International  unity  makes  it  possible, 
in  Peking's  view,  for  weak  forces  to  overcome 
stronger  ones,  and  is  "an  Important  magic 
weapon." 

While  the  most  Important  phrase  of 
China's  world  view  came  from  Mao,  Peking 
picked  up  another  constantly  used  term 
from  statement  by  President  Nixon. 

In  a  television  interview  last  July  1,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  described  tbe  Middle  East  tks  more 
dangerous  to  world  peace  than  Vietnam 
because  "the  two  superpowers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  could  be  drawn 
into  confrontation  .  .  ." 

Four  days  later,  addressing  a  banquet  In 
Peking,  Premier  Chou  En-lal  was  sharply 
critical  of  President  Nixon's  remarks,  but  It 
was  not  until  July  30  that  an  article  by  the 
official  New  China  News  Agency  picked  up 
the  word  "superpowers." 

Since  that  article,  China  has  repeatedly 
attacked  the  superpowers  for  allegedly  col- 
luding In  the  Mideast  and  throughout  the 
world. 

"More  and  more  small  and  medium-sized 
countries  have  risen  to  oppose  the  power 
politics  of  the  superpowers,"  today's  editorial 
In  Peking's  three  leading  journals  said. 

For  its  part,  China  has  pledged  that  no 
matter  how  strong  it  becomes,  nor  how  many 
friends  and  allies  It  makes,  Peking  wUl  never 
behave  as  a  superpower.  Not  all  the  power- 
ful become  superpowers,  China  believes,  only 
those  that  try  to  dominate  other,  weaker 
nations. 

Peking  uses  the  themes  of  Mao's  year -old 
statement  and  opposition  to  the  superpow- 
ers consistently  in  Its  diplomacy  around  the 
world. 

In  the  Middle  East  which  gave  rise  to  the 
term  superpower,  China's  vocal  support  has 
been  for  "the  Palestinian  and  other  Arab 
people"  who  in  Peking's  view  are  struggling 
against  U.S. -Soviet  efforts  to  deny  them 
their  national  rights. 

LATIN    AMEBICAN    ISGUCS 

In  Latin  America,  China  has  selssed  on 
Peruvian  and  Ecuadorean  demands  for  200- 
mlle  territorial  waters,  £ind  extols  their  ef- 
forts to  defend  their  national  Interests 
against  pressure  from  the  United  States. 

In  similar  fashion.  China  attacks  the 
United  States  for  "domination"  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  for  Its 
trade  and  Investment  policies  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  m  Peking's  eyes  are  the  actions 
of  a  superpower. 

NATO  and  American  economic  policies 
have  been  China's  major  targets  in  Western 
Europe  over  the  past  year,  Peking  quotes 
with  approval  French  attacks  on  NATO,  and 
has  occasionally  portrayed  the  Common 
Market  as  a  commendable  attempt  by  smaller 
nations  to  unite  against  the  giants. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  China  has  damatlcally 
improved  its  relations  with  Romania,  and 
will  receive  a  visit  from  Romanian  President 
Nlcolae  Ceausescu  next  month.  Peking  con- 
gratulee  Romania  on  Its  Independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 


In  seeking  to  wean  nations  away  from 
one  or  another  superpower,  China  has  been 
willing  to  Ignore  ideological  differences,  and 
has  thus  been  able  to  make  friendly  over- 
tures to  revisionist  Yugoslavia  and  to  bless 
the  rapprochement  between  Its  own  close  ally, 
Albania,  and  Yugoslavia. 

INDEPENDENT   OR    A    PtTPPTT 

In  the  Chinese  lexicon,  the  alternative  to 
being  Indeptendent  and  joining  China  in  sup- 
porting the  worldwide  revolutionary  trend 
Is  to  be  a  superpower's  puppet. 

For  revolution  as  the  Chinese  define  It  is 
not  confined  to  internal  struggle  against  a 
government,  but  also  Includes  the  effort  of 
one  nation  to  free  Itself  from  domination  by 
another. 

The  dual  and  overlapping  nature  of  rev- 
olution was  summed  up  today  in  the  English- 
language  edition  of  Hong  Hong's  Ta  Kung 
Pao. 

"The  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  peo- 
ple of  various  countries  against  foreign  ag- 
gression are  merging  with  their  revolutionary 
struggles  against  domestic  reactionaries,"  the 
newspaper  said. 

The  most  Important  example  of  this.  It 
added,  is  that  "the  world  people's  struggle 
against  U.S.  imperialism  is  linked  with  the 
struggle  of  the  American  pec^le  against  the 
reactionary  U.S.  policies  of  aggression,  war 
and  racial  suppression." 

But  some  revolutions  get  more  Chinese 
rhetorical  support  than  others. 

Over  the  past  year,  China  has  Interpreted 
its  three  guidelines  on  foreign  policy  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  and  has  decided,  for 
example,  to  support  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment against  East  Pakistan's  effort  to 
achieve  independence. 

China  has  often  also  found  it  possible  to 
Improve  relations  with  a  government  with- 
out totally  abandoning  Its  encouragement 
for  revolutionaries  trying  to  overthrow  that 
government. 

Peking  exchanged  ambassadors  with 
Rangoon  recently,  after  a  hiatus,  but  is  stUl 
supporting  the  Communist  Party  of  Burma 
in  its  guerrilla  war  against  Oen.  Ne  Win's 
government. 

The  New  China  News  Agency  today  Issued 
a  lengthy  article  praising  the  armed  straggle 
of  revolutionary  movement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  article  began  by  quoting  Mao  that 
"revolution  is  the  main  trend  in  the  world 
today."  and  welcomed  the  development  of 
armed  struggle  over  the  past  year  In  Burma, 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines  and 
Indonesia. 

VOLCMX    BXDUCED 

In  recent  months,  China  had  reduced  the 
volume  of  Its  public  statements  suprportlng 
these  Communist  Insurrections,  apparently 
in  favor  of  improving  diplomatic  relations. 

Last  week,  for  example,  China  agreed  to 
send  a  trade  delegation  to  Malaysia  after 
having  hosted  a  trade  group  from  Kuala 
Lumpur.  A  Philippine  trade  delegation  was 
also  m  China  this  month. 

China's  new  endorsement  of  armed  insur- 
rection In  their  countries  will  undoubtedly 
oauae  some  dismay  among  Southeast  Asian 
leaders  who  have  been  advocating  closer  ties 
with  Peking,  but  If  tbe  pattern  of  the  past 
year  holds,  it  will  be  far  from  fatal  to  China's 
Image  In  the  ares. 

The  mood  in  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as 
elsewhere  seems  to  be  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  Improving  state-to-state  relations  with 
China  that  Peking's  words  are  likely  to  be 
discounted. 

For  its  part,  China  seems  confident  that 
Its  support  for  revolution  will  not  drive  off 
any  of  the  new  friends  made  in  the  past 
year,  or  dissuade  others  frcsn  seeking  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
reserving  this  time  to  discuss  some  of 


the  implications  of  giving  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Red  China,  and  admission  of 
that  country  to  the  United  Nations. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  encourage  any  forum 
to  accept  in  full  partnership  with  free 
nations  a  country  such  as  Red  China 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
human  freedom.  While  I  am  no  fan  of  the 
United  Nations,  everyone  must  agree  that 
the  UJJ.  through  its  Charter,  is  com- 
mitted to  peace,  stability,  and  friend- 
liness among  nations.  Red  China  has 
never  shown  such  a  commitment. 

The  regime  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  involved  in  Commu- 
nist antipeace  activities  around  the  globe. 
It  was  the  real  aggressor  in  Korea  in  1950. 
It  is  today  the  main  supporter  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand. 

Communist  China  has  been  instru- 
mental in  spreading  the  flames  of  war. 
It  has  illusions  of  ruling  the  world.  If 
Communist  China  has  ever  manifested 
a  desire  to  promote  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, it  has  escaped  my  notice. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  Red  China  has 
many  Americans  In  prison  which  it  re- 
fuses to  release  or  provide  any  informa- 
tion about  their  hesdth  and  welfare.  Some 
Americans  have  been  illegally  detained 
since  1952.  Why  should  the  United  States 
accord  recognition  to  a  Communist  na- 
tion which  has  no  respect  for  a  civilized 
society? 

A  game  of  ping-pong  does  not  alter 
man's  political  philosophy.  Red  China 
has  continually  maintained  a  philosophy 
and  policy  of  subordinating  human  val- 
ues to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Nothing 
could  be  more  antidemocratic  or  anti- 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  was 
founded  on  a  belief  that  man  God-given 
rights  of  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
si>eech,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
determining  his  own  destiny,  freedom  of 
each  Individual  to  attain  heights  of 
achievement  limited  only  by  his  ability 
and  never  limited  by  government.  Red 
China  does  not  recognize  these  freedoms. 
In  tliat  Communist  country,  man  exists 
not  as  a  man  but  as  a  servant  of  the 
Government. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  obser- 
vation. The  national  administration, 
which  seeks  to  destroy  the  faith  of  lib- 
erty-loving Americans  In  their  own  sys- 
tem of  government  by  supporting  the 
ambitions  of  a  slave  nation  such  as  Red 
China,  will  have  no  success  at  the  next 
election.  I  say  this  because  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  more  intelligent  and 
have  better  Judgment  than  theory-bound. 
Buperintematlonalists  who  promote  such 
an  Ignoble  cause. 


GEINERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pttcinski)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RODEO  STOCK  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rodeos  are 
one  of  the  traditional  forms  of  entertain- 
ment for  millions  of  Americans.  Not  only 
do  rodeos  entertain  people  in  our  West- 
em  States;  numerous  tours  are  made,  as 
well,  of  the  East,  including  my  own  city 
of  New  York.  In  many  respects,  these 
performances  are  oijoyable  entertain- 
ment, are  based  on  intentionally  inflicted 
cruelty  upon  the  animals  used. 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  has  been  particularly  active  in 
attempting  to  stop  these  practices.  On 
March  19  of  this  year,  the  society  filed  a 
petition  for  rulemaking  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  full 
text  of  which  I  am  including  at  the 
end  of  my  statement.  The  purpose  of  the 
jjetition  is  to  have  the  Commission  pro- 
hibit the  broadcasting  of  rodeos,  or.  al- 
ternatively, prohibit  such  broadcasting 
unless  it  includes  full  disclosure  of  the 
various  methods  and  devices  employed 
to  cause  the  animals  lised  in  rodeos  to 
buck,  act  wildly,  or  otherwise  appear 
"unbroken."  A  portion  of  the  society's 
petition  pointedly  depicts  the  cruelty  in- 
flicted: 

Rodeo  performances  are  portrayed  to  the 
viewing  public  as  a  form  of  contest,  pitting 
the  skin  and  courage  of  a  lone  cowboy  against 
the  cunning  and  strength  of  a  naturally  wild, 
dangerous  animal.  The  audience  Is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  horse  endeavors  to  buck  Its 
rider  because  It  Is  a  "wild"  "unbroken"  horse 
following  Its  natural  Instinct  to  buck.  Thus 
the  spectacle  Is  presented  as  a  dramatic  con- 
test between  the  wild  forces  of  nature  and 
the  civilizing  forces  of  man. 

The  truth,  sadly.  Is  quite  the  opposite.  The 
old  frontier  has  vanished,  and  the  herds  of 
naturally  wild  unbroken  horses  have  van- 
ished with  It.  Most  rodeo  horses  have  never 
been  "wild"  and  have  long  since  been  broken. 
A  genuinely  wild,  unbroken  horse  Is  aa  rare 
as  a  quiz  show  contestant  with  a  genuine 
photographic  memory  and  a  total  knowledge 
of  every  field. 

The  sad  but  true  facts  are  that  the  horses 
and  steers  used  In  rodeos  would  not  "per- 
form" well  when  saddled  with  a  rider  tmless 
the  animal  Is  artificially  prodded  In  sensitive 
parts  of  Its  body,  often  with  an  electric  prod, 
and  with  a  bucking  strap  pulled  tightly 
around  Its  groin.  The  horse  or  steer  begins  to 
buck  when  the  strap  Is  tightened,  and  ceases 
to  buck  when  the  strap  is  removed — quite 
regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
rider. 

The  shocking  fact  is  that  in  some 
rodeos — not  all — animals  are  victimized 
by  devices  specifically  used  to  inflict  pain, 
so  that  the  viewing  public  will  get  their 
money's  worth. 

Similarly,  methods  are  used — such  as 
in  calf  roping  and  steer  busting — which 
Inflict  cruelty  upon  animals,  again  with 
the  aim  being  entertainment.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  calf  roping  event,  small 
calves  are  made  to  bolt  from  chutes  at 
top  speed  due  to  being  egged  on  with 
electrical  prods.  The  calf  is  roped  by  a 
cowboy  on  a  horse  many  times  the  cadf 's 
weight.  When  the  horse  is  halted  sud- 
denly by  his  rider,  the  calf  hits  the  end 
of  the  rope  with  tremendous  speed;  the 
noose    tightens    and    chokes    him;    his 


feet  are  whipped  out  from  under  him; 
and  he  is  violently  slammed  to  the 
ground.  Frequently  he  is  seriously  in- 
jured, with  a  broken  neck  or  back  resiilt- 
ing;  invariably,  he  is  subjected  to  pain, 
at  the  least. 

In  steer  busting — another  common 
rodeo  event — the  cowboy's  aim  is  to 
get  the  steer  to  the  ground  so  that  it 
can  be  tied  up.  To  achieve  this,  a  run- 
ning steer  is  roped  around  the  horns, 
with  the  cowboy  then  bringing  the  rope 
around  behind  the  animal  and  riding  off 
at  an  angle  from  the  running  beast. 
When  the  steer  hits  the  end  of  the  rope 
his  head  is  violently  WTenched  backward 
along  his  shoulder  at  the  combined  speed 
of  his  own  momentum  and  that  of  the 
running  horse — something  approaching 
50  miles  per  hour.  As  his  head  is  pulled 
around,  his  body  follows  in  the  same  di- 
rection, his  feet  are  tripped  up,  and 
the  animal  is  slammed  to  the  ground 
with  sufficient  force  to  knock  the  wind 
out  of  him  or  to  stun  him.  if  he  is  not 
already  dead  of  a  broken  neck.  The  steer 
that  cannot  subsequently  get  up  after 
being  tied  and  then  released  are  loaded 
on  a  sled  and  dragged  from  the  arena. 
The  ones  that  can  still  run  will  be  used 
again  until  injury  or  death  releases  them 
from  the  "sport." 

I  do  not  think  we  can  countenance  this 
cruelty.  Not  all  rodeos  are  guilty  of  these 
practices.  But  these  practices  do  exist, 
and  the  need  to  ban  them  therefore 
exists.  Some  efforts  in  that  direction 
have  been  made.  An  act  passed  by  the 
1959  session  of  the  Texas  State  Legisla- 
ture bans  steer  busting  in  Texas.  An  act 
passed  in  1965  by  the  Ohio  State  Legisla- 
ture prohibits  the  use  of  devices  such 
as  bucking  straos,  snaffle  wires,  flank 
straps,  and  electric  or  other  prods  in 
conjunction  with  animals  used  in  rodeos. 

As  I  said,  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States  has  filed  a  petition 
for  rulemaking— RM-1768 — with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Should  the  rule  requested  be  adopted, 
hopefully  this  will  force  at  least  some 
diminution  in  the  nimiber  of  rodeos 
employing  pain-inducing  devices,  and 
using  cruel  methods  such  as  calf  rop- 
ing. In  addition,  the  society  has  re- 
quested the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  institute  an  investigation  of  alleged 
deceptive  acts  and  practices  by  the  rodeo 
Industry,  and  to  Issue  a  cease-smd-deslst 
order  with  regard  to  these  practices.  The 
gist  of  this  action  is  to  draw  a  compari- 
son between  the  way  in  which  rodeos  are 
presented  to  the  public,  and  the  actual 
cruelty  employed  to  produce  "wild"  ani- 
mals and  thereby  entertaining  perform- 
ances. 

However,  none  of  these  actions  is  as- 
sured of  producing  complete  relief.  Even 
should  both  Commissions  act  affirma- 
tively, rodeo  animals  could  still  be  vic- 
timized. I  believe,  therefore,  that  legis- 
lative action  is  in  order  to  stop  this 
cruelty  and  inhumane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals. Certainly  such  action  Is  consonant 
with  the  Congress'  own  endeavors  In  the 
last  session.  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  of 
1970.  Public  Law  91-579.  was  concerned 
with  "the  humane  handling,  care,  treat- 
ment, and  transportation"  of  animals 
used  for  research  purposes.  The  Horse 
Protection  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91- 


540,  was  aimed  at  outlawing  the  cruel 
practice  of  soring  horses. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  laws 
protects  rodeo  animals.  Nor  does  any 
other  law.  Consequently,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Rodeo  Stock  Protection 
Act  of  1971.  This  biU  makes  it  unlawful 
to  transport  in  interstate  commerce  any 
animal  which  is  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  steer  busting,  calf 
roping,  steer  wrestling,  or  which  is  sub- 
jected, or  to  be  subjected,  to  the  various 
pain  inflicting  devices  such  as  bucking 
straps.  In  addition,  the  Rodeo  Stock 
Protection  Act  of  1971  makes  unlawful 
the  buying  or  transporting  in  interstate 
commerce  of  these  devices,  when  the 
buyer  or  transporter  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  they  will  be  used  in  the 
course  of  a  public  performance,  such  as 
a  rodeo.  The  act  empowers  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

Cruelty  cannot  be  condoned.  It  is  par- 
ticularly unconscionable  when  it  is  in- 
flicted upon  animals  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  entertainment  for  peo- 
ple. The  Rodeo  Stock  Protection  Act  of 
1971  is  aimed  at  stopping  the  cruelty 
being  inflicted  upon  rodeo  animals  in 
many  instances.  I  urge  its  careful  con- 
sideration, speedy  hearings,  and  quick 
enactment. 

Following  is  the  petition  for  rulemak- 
ing filed  by  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  March  19, 
1971.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the 
appendix  of  the  petition,  detailing  the 
various  cruelties  inflicted  upon  rodeo 
animals. 

[Before  the  Federal   Communications  Com- 
mission. Washington,  D.C.] 

RM-1768 

In  re:    Petition  for  rulemaking  prohibiting 
the    deceptive    broadcasting    of    rodeos. 
To:  The  Commission. 

PETmON    FOR    RUIXMAKINC 

Pursuant  to  47  CPJl.  Section  1.401(a) ,  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  hereby 
respectfully  petitions  the  Comml.sHlon  to 
adopt  as  paxt  of  Its  Rules  and  Regulations 
a  requirement  prohibiting  the  broadcasting 
of  rodeos  or,  alternatively,  prohibiting  such 
broadcasting  unless  It  Includes  full  dlsclosxire 
of  any  and  all  artificial  methods  or  devices 
used  to  cause  the  rodeo  animals  to  buck, 
act  wildly,  or  otherwise  appear  to  be  "wild," 
"unbroken,"   or   "dangerous." 

SUMMABT 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  Delaware  non-profit  corporation  having 
approximately  10,500  members.  It  Is  cur- 
rently, and  has  for  many  years,  been  promi- 
nent In  the  fltid  of,  and  devoted  to,  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

The  broadcasting  of  rodeos  without  full 
disclosure  of  the  methods  and  devices  used 
to  create  the  appearance  of  "dangerous"  or 
"wUdnees"  of  rodeo  aalmal.s  constitutes  the 
broadcasting  of  a  known  misrepresentation 
calculated  to  deceive  the  public.  It  Is  there- 
fore contrary  to  the  public  Interest  and  F.C.C. 
policy. 

The  broadcasting  of  rodeos  Is  also  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  because  It  violates  the 
overriding  public  policy  against  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  violates  accepted  standards  of 
broadcasting  regarding  such  cruelty. 

The  Commission  has  a  reeponslbllUy  to  re- 
quire that  licensees  adhere  to  the  public 
Interest  standard  In  broadcasting.  There- 
fore, consistent  with  the  Commission's  dem- 
onstrated authority  to  act  in  this  area. 
Petitioners  request  the  Commission  to  pro- 
hibit misleading  and  deceptive  practices  In 
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the  broculcastlng  of  rodeos,  or  alternatively, 
to  prohibit  such  broadcasting  altogether. 

1.    RODEO    BROADCASTS    ARE    MISUEADING    AND    DE- 
CEPTrVE,    IN    VIOLATION    OF    FCC    POLICT 

Rodeo  performances  are  portrayed  to  the 
viewing  public  as  a  form  of  contest,  pitting 
the  skill  and  courage  of  a  lone  cowboy 
against  the  cunning  and  strength  of  a  nat- 
urally wild,  dangerous  animal.  The  audience 
Is  led  to  believe  that  the  horse  endeavors  to 
buck  Its  rider  because  It  Is  a  "wild"  "un- 
broken" horse  following  Its  natural  instinct 
to  buck.  Thus  the  spectacle  Is  presented  as 
a  dramatic  contest  between  the  wild  forces 
of  nature  and  the  civilizing  forces  of  man. 

The  truth,  sadly.  Is  quite  the  opposite. 
The  old  frontier  has  vanished,  and  the  herds 
of  naturally  wild,  unbroken  horses  have  van- 
ished with  It.  Most  rodeo  horses  have  never 
been  "wild"  and  have  long  since  been 
broken.  A  genuinely  wUd,  unbroken  horse  is 
as  rare  as  a  quiz  show  contestant  with  a 
genuine  photographic  memory  and  a  total 
knowledge  of  every  field. 

The  sad  but  true  facts  are  that  the  horses 
used  In  rodeos  would  not  "perform"  when 
saddled  with  a  rider  imless  the  «.nirr>fti  ts 
artificially  prodded  in  sensitive  parts  of  Its 
body,  often  with  an  electric  rod,  and  with 
a  bucking  strap  pulled  tightly  around  Its 
groin.  The  horse  begins  to  buck  when  the 
strap  is  tightened,  and  ceases  to  buck  when 
the  strap  Is  removed — quite  regardless  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  rider.  The  rules 
of  the  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  themselves 
refer  to  the  tise  of  electric  prods,  bucking 
straps,  and  spurs  to  Incite  the  animals.  (See 
e.g..  Rodeo  Cowboy  Association  Official  Rodeo 
Rules,  1967  ed.,  pages  47,  64,  71  and  74.)  The 
methods  and  devices  \ised,  and  the  way  In 
which  they  are  deceptive  and  misleading,  are 
set  forth  in  detail  In  the  Appendix  to  this 
Petition. 

Thus,  the  entire  "contest,"  as  portrayed 
to  the  viewer.  Is  a  mere  sham.  It  Is  not  at 
all  a  contest  between  man  and  the  wUd 
dangerous  forces  of  nature.  Rather,  it  is  a 
contest  pitting  man  against  the  effectiveness 
of  his  own  implements  of  torture.  But  this 
the  viewing  public  doesn't  know  and  Isn't 
told — It  Is  deceived  into  believing  the  con- 
trary. 

Most  of  the  reprehensible  torment  of  ani- 
mals Incident  to  rodeo  production  takes 
place  beyond  the  view  of  the  camera  or  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  viewing  audience. 
The  Inevitable  conclusion  Is  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  spectacles  realize  that  they 
would  lose  their  audiences  if  the  true  facts 
were  known.  ClvUized  people  would  turn  off 
their  sets  If  they  knew  that  the  calf  bolting 
from  the  chute  had  been  Induced  to  this 
speedy  performance  by  a  vicious  rectal  prod. 
They  would  turn  away  In  disgust  If  they 
knew  that  the  horse  was  not  In  fact  a 
naturally  "vrild"  horse,  but  was  bucking 
because  of  the  pain  and  sheer  terror  In- 
duced by  a  bucking  strap.  And  even  If  he 
were  not  disgusted,  the  average  viewer  would 
rapidly  lose  interest  In  the  "contest"  If  he 
knew  it  was  an  arttflclally  contrived  sham. 
It  thus  appears  that  these  rodeo  "contests" 
require  deception  in  their  production. 

Both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
this  Commission  have  long  condemned  de- 
ceptive practices  in  trade  and  In  broadcast- 
ing. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  <15 
U.3.C.  45(a)(1))  specifically  forbids  "de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  In  commerce."  The 
mutual  Interest  of  these  two  agencies  has 
frequently  been  focused  upon  deceptive  ad- 
vertising   practices.'    This    Commission    has 


■  See,  e.g..  Federal  Trade  Commission  v. 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  380  UJS.  374  (1965), 
condemning  the  undisclosed  use  of  a  prop 
or  mock-up  as  a  deceptive  practice;  Licensee 
Responsibility  with  Respect  to  the  Broad- 
cast of  False,  Misleading  or  Deceptive  Adver- 
ti*ing.  November  1.  1961.  (P.C.C.  PubUe  No- 
tice 61-1316). 


consistently  construed  the  public  Interest 
standard  as  prohibiting  the  broadcast  of 
deceptive  programs,  and  requiring  that  li- 
censees avoid  deceptive  practices  In  the  ccmq- 
duct  of  all  their  affairs. 

The  Commission's  concern  with  deception 
in  all  aspects  of  programming  Is  broadly 
summarized  In  Its  Network  Programming  In- 
quiry, Report  and  Statement  of  Policy. 
July  29,  1960  (PCC  6O-«70),  20  RH.  1901, 
1904: 

"In  fulfilling  Its  obligation  to  operate  In 
the  public  Interest,  a  broadcast  station  is 
expected  to  exercise  reasonable  care  and  pru- 
dence with  respect  to  Its  broadcast  material 
In  order  to  assure  that  no  matter  Is  broad- 
cast which  will  deceive  or  mislead  the 
public." 

This  broad  concern  has  found  expression  In 
many  areas.  Thus,  the  Commission's  regu- 
lations provide  that  mechanical  reproduc- 
tions must  be  announced  as  such  so  the  pub- 
lic will  not  be  misled  to  believe  that  they  are 
live  broadcasts  (47  CJJR.  73.653).  Both  the 
statute  and  the  regulations  require  that 
sponsored  programs  be  announced  as  such 
to  avoid  pubUc  misconception  concerning 
the  person  who  is  persuading  the  public  (47 
U.8.C.  317;  47  CJJi.  78.664).  In  this  regard 
see  KSTP,  Inc.,  17  RJ4.  633  (1958).  requir- 
ing that  there  be  no  deception  concerning 
the  source  of  programming. 

The  Commission  on  one  occasion  consid- 
ered charges  against  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  regarding  the  staging  of 
"false  fotils"  in  a  televised  soccer  game,  by 
having  the  referee  Instruct  the  players  to 
"feign  Injury,  protest  his  decisions  or  kick 
the  ball  out  of  bounds  In  order  to  halt  play," 
thus  misleading  the  viewing  public  in  the 
scheduling  of  time-outs  for  commercials.  The 
CJommlssion  accepted  CBS's  asstirances  (that 
It  had  "not  partlclapted,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly" In  those  deceptive  practices)  "as  consist- 
ent with  the  responsibility  of  licensees  not  to 
mislead  the  public  as  to  the  reason  why  play 
Is  Interrupted  to  permit  the  insertion  of  an- 
nouncements." Commission  Letter  to  CBS  on 
Sports  Time-Outs  for  Commercials,  August 
2, 1967  (Nos,  3940,  3965) . 

It  is  in  the  area  of  deceptive  contests, 
moreover,  that  the  Commission  has  most 
vigorously  condemned  practices  which  mis- 
lead the  public.  Thus,  In  KWK  Radio  Inc 
25  R.R.  677,  34  P.C.C.  1039,  1041  (1963),  In- 
volving a  fraudulent  treasure  hunt,  the  Com- 
mission held  that  the  "perpetration  of  delib- 
erate frauds  upon  the  public  Is  patently  and 
flagrantly  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  and 
cannot  be  countenanced  .  .  ."  and  found  such 
conduct  grounds  for  license  revocation.  See 
also  Eleven  Ten  Broadcasting  Corp.,  33  P  C  C 
706,  22  H.R.  699  (1962).  which  Pike  and 
Fischer  summarizes  inter  alia  as  holding 
that  the  "broadcasting  of  fraudulent  contests 
in  the  sense  that  knowingly  deceptive  clues 
were  broadcast.  Is  not  compatible  with  re- 
sponsible station  operation,  whether  or  not 
any  listener  was  shown  to  have  been  de- 
ceived or  misled."  (22  R.R.  at  699).  And  the 
Commission  advised  NBC  In  a  letter,  dated 
C»ctober  9,  1968  (14  P.C.C.  2d  076)  that  'no 
Indication  has  been  broadcast  that  celebrities 
have  been  furnished  with  questions  or  an- 
swers In  advance,  and  your  failure  to  apprise 
contestants  and  viewers  of  this  fact  has, 
under  the  circumstances  here  present,  led 
them  falsely  to  believe  that  the  guest  celeb- 
rltla  had  no  foreknowledge  of  the  questions 
they  were  attempting  to  answer." 

Deception  in  a  rodao  is  no  less  reprehen- 
sible than  deception  In  a  quiz  show.  Peti- 
tioners contend  that  the  verbal  and  visual 
portrayal  of  animals  as  "wild",  "unbroken", 
and  "dangerous"  when  they  are  in  fact 
often  tame  and  docile,  and  buck  or  act 
"wild"  and  "dangerous"  only  because  they 
are  tormented  by  unseen  and  unannounced 
bucking  straps  and  electric  prods,  ts  fuUy 
as  misleading  and  deceptive  as  feeding  ques- 
tions or  answers  to  quiz  show  contestants 
and  celebrities. 


The  deceptive  contest  scandals  of  the  late 
1950's  resulted  in  extensive  Commission  ac- 
tion, including  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion providing  criminal  penalties  for  rigged 
contests  in  the  I960  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act  (47  U.S.C.  509).  These 
scandals  prompted  a  report  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  President  containing 
many  conclusions  and  statements  that  are 
particularly  applicable  to  problems  of  de- 
ception in  rodeo  telecasts : ' 

"Measures  which  eliminate  deception  and 
corruption  will,  of  necessity,  have  benefi- 
cial effects  upon  program  serv  ce  generally." 
(at  1903) 

"The  principal  conclusion  of  this  report,  I 
wish  to  emphasize,  is  that  the  Federal  CcHn- 
munlcatlons  Commission  anc"  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  appear  to  have  authority 
adequate  under  existing  law  to  eradicate 
most.  If  not  all,  of  the  deceptive  and  corrupt 
practices  which  have  been  disclosed."  (at 
1904) 

"Whatever  the  limitations  upon  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
gramming may  be,  the  prevention  of  decep- 
tive contests  does  not  appear  to  approach 
that  limit.  There  is  no  question  here  of  In- 
terference with  taste,  religious  views,  or 
views  on  public  or  any  other  Issues."  (at 
1921) 

"It  appears  clear  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  authority  to 
consider  deceptive  pr<^rams  and  deceptive 
advertising  in  connection  with  its  licensing 
procedures."  (at  1922) 

The  Commission  unquestionably  has  au- 
thority to  act  In  this  area.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  the  problem  of  deception  Is  a 
particularly  vital  one,  affecting  the  basic 
fabric  of  the  broadcasting  Industry.  In  the 
report  to  the  President  on  deceptive  prac- 
tices, the  Attorney  General  quoted  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1959,  summarizing  the  problem  (19 
R.R.  at  1910)  : 

"The  Van  Doren  episode,  bad  as  it  Is,  Is  but 
symptomatic  of  a  disease  In  the  radio  and 
television  world  that  frequently  permits 
things  to  be  represented  not  quite  as  they 
are — a  disease  that  can  touch  the  whole 
gamut  of  programs  from  public  spveeches  to 
private  advertising. 

It  Is  dllScult  to  distinguish  among  mate- 
rial deceptions.  Is  It  more  reprehensible  to 
secretly  test  or  prepare  a  contestant  In  a 
rigged  quiz  show  than  to  secretly  put  a  horse 
or  cali  Into  a  frenzy?  Both  contribute  to  the 
disease  that  can  Infect  the  whole  gamut  of 
broadcasting.  Both  must  be  condemned. 

n.   RODEO  BROADCASTING   VIOLATES  THE   NAB 
CODE  ON  DECEPTION 

The  Television  Code  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation Of  Broadcasters  represents  a  respon- 
sible and  enlightened  expression  of  accept- 
able broadcast  standards.  In  pronouncing  Its 
general  program  standards  the  NAB  Code 
specifically  prohibits  deceptive  program  prac- 
tices : 

"Tlie  Intimacy  and  oonfldence  placed  in 
television  demand  of  the  broadcaster,  the 
network  and  other  program  sources  that  they 
be  vigilant  In  protecting  the  audience  from 
deceptive  program  practices."  NAB  Television 
Code.  (14th  ed.,  1959)    §IV(1). 

The  Code  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that : 

"No  program  shall  be  presented  in  a  man- 
ner which  through  artifice  or  aimulatlon 
would  mislead  the  audience  as  to  any  mate- 
rial fact."   §IV(23). 

Certainly  representation  by  announcers 
and  promoters  (directly  or  by  Implication) 
that  the  animals  are  naturally  wild  and  are 
not  111  treated  go  further  than  a  mere  simu- 
lation In  misleading  the  audience.  The  secret 
and  deliberate  torturing  of  docile  tmimnia 
to  make  them  appear  to  be  wild  Is  the  cruel- 
est  of  "simulations." 


'Deceptive  Practices  in  the  Bromdeast 
Media.  Report  of  December  30,  19S9,  19  R.II. 
1901  (1960). 
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m.  SODCO  BXOAOCASTING  IS  CONTBAST  TO  THE 
PUBUC  I1»TESEST  BSCAUSE  FT  VIOLATES  AN 
OVEBRISING  PUBLIC  POLICY  AGAINST  CHUXLTT 
TO  ANIMALS 

The  Congress  of  the  United  S':ates  has 
clearly  established  that  it  Is  the  public 
policy  of  this  nation  to  require  humane 
treatment  of  animals.  See,  for  Instance,  7 
'U.S.C.  1901,  et  aeq.,  which  provides  that 
"needless  suffering"  is  to  be  avoided  In  ani- 
mal slaughter,  and  that  It  "Is  therefore  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  slaughtering  of  livestock  and  the 
handling  of  livestock  In  connection  with 
slaughter  shall  be  carried  out  only  by  hu- 
mane methods."  (emphasis  added)  Aside 
from  a  special  exception  based  on  rellglciis 
grounds,  the  sole  method  of  slaughter  au- 
thorized by  7  U.S.C.  1901  as  humane  Is  as 
follows: 

"In  the  case  of  cattle,  calves,  horses,  .  .  . 
and  other  livestock,  all  animals  are  rendered 
Insensible  to  pain  by  a  single  blow  or  gunshot 
or  an  electrical,  chemical  or  other  means  that 
Is  rapid  and  effective,  before  being  shackled 
hoisted,  thrown,  cast  or  cut." 

Contrast  this  carefully  restricted,  civilized 
prescription  for  fulfilling  man's  basic  need 
for  food  with  the  barbaric  practices  utilized 
In  rodeos  in  the  guise  of  "entertainment." 
Nothing  Is  done  to  reduce  the  pain  felt  by 
rodeo  animals — in  fact,  pain  (and  the  result- 
ing "wild"  appearance  and  response  of  the 
animal)  is  the  deliberate  object  of  the  treat- 
ment. Horses  are  artificially  Induced  to  buck, 
so  that  they  can  be  ridden  and  "busted." 
Calves  are  "thrown"  and  "shackled"  in  the 
calf  roping  contest — their  ribs  may  be  frac- 
tured, and  they  may  be  so  mauled  that  they 
are  dragged  from  the  arena  in  excruciating 
and  mortal  pain. 

See  also  the  Congressional  statement  of 
policy  In  7  U.S.C.  %  3131,  requiring  "humane 
care  and  treatment"  in  the  use  of  animals 
for  research  purposes. 

The  latest  Congressional  expression  against 
cruelty  to  animals  is  the  Horse  Protection  Act 
of  1970  (PL  91-640,  84  Stat.  1404),  which 
makes  it  illegal  to  train  a  horse  by  means  of 
affecting  his  gait  through  use  of  bums,  cuts, 
lacerations,  or  chemical  agents,  applied  upon 
the  feet,  legs,  ankles,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
horse.  The  language  of  the  act  makes  it  clear 
that  Congress  will  not  tolerate  the  mistreat- 
ment of  a  horse  for  entertainment  purposes : 
"The  Congress  hereby  finds  (1)  that  the 
practice  of  soring  horses  for  the  purposes  of 
affecting  their  natural  gait  is  cruel  and  in- 
humane tTeatment  of  such  animals."  (53(1)) 
(emphasis  added) 

Virtually  every  State  legislature  has  en- 
acted an  anti-cruelty  to  animals  statute.  The 
objective  of  these  statutes  is  to  end  needless 
cruelty  which  may  arise  In  man's  domestica- 
tion of  animals.  This  public  policy  against 
cruelty  Is  logically  amplified  when  instead  of 
man  using  animals  to  provide  his  basic  needs 
be  looks  to  animals  for  "entertainment,"  as  in 
rodeos. 

IT.   BODIO   BSOAOCABTTNO   TIOLATK8   THE    NAB 
COD«    ON    CITTTLTT 

The  Television  Code  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  explicitly  prohibits 
cruelty  to  animals: 

"The  use  of  animals,  both  in  the  produc- 
tion of  television  programs  and  as  part  of 
television  program  content,  shall  at  all  times, 
be  In  conformity  with  accepted  standards  of 
humane  treatment."  NAB  Television  Code, 
llVdl). 

The  NAB  Code  also  provides.  In  |IV(3S), 
that  the  detailed  presentation  of  brutality 
or  physical  agony  by  sight  or  sound  are  not 
permissible."  Presumably,  this  provision  ts 
Included  to  reflect  the  Code's  concern  that 
programs  shotild  not  accustom  the  viewing 
audience  to  brutality.  This  seems  particu- 
larly important  because  of  the  Impact  of 
television  on  children.  A  child  who  has  Just 
Been  a  calf  roped,  thrown,  and  shackled — who 
has  Just  seen  a  calf  cruelly  "busted"  by  a 
cowboy  who  leaped  on  the  calf  with  both 


knees  In  his  chest  to  stun  him — who  has 
seen  a  steer's  horns  broken — who  has  Just 
witnessed  an  animal  dragged  from  the  arena 
in  agony — all  In  the  spirit  of  good  fun  on  a 
national  television  network — Is  a  chUd  who 
has  been  taught  brutality  In  the  "public 
Interest." 

REMZDT    SOTTGHT 

Petitioners  respectfully  request  the  Com- 
mission to  grant  this  Petition  and  Initiate 
a  riile  making  proceeding  to  adopt  as  part 
of  Its  Rules  and  Regulations  a  requirement 
prohibiting  the  broadcasting  of  rodeos.  Al- 
ternatively the  Commission  is  requested  to 
prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  rodeoa  unless 
such  broadcast  contains  full  disclosure  of  the 
artificial  methods  and  devices  used  to  cause 
the  rodeo  animals  to  buck,  act  wildly,  or 
otherwise  appear  to  be  "unbroken,"  '"wild." 
or  "dangerous." 

HUKANB    SOCIBTT    OF    THX    UNITKD    STATES, 

MmDAUGH  Stuakt  Madden, 

General  Counsel. 

VEainCATION 

I,  Murdaugh  Stuart  Madden,  do  hereby 
certify  as  follows:  that  I  am  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States;  that  I  have  read  the  foregoing  Peti- 
tion; and  that  I  believe  all  the  facts  stated 
therein  are  true. 

MURDAUOR    STUAST    MAODKN. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
19th  day  of  March,  1971. 

Pateicia  A.  Deaveks. 

Notary  Public. 

I.    BABEBACK    BBONC    RIDING.    SADDLE    BRONC 
RIDING,    BBONC    BUSTING 

A.  As  promoted  and  advertised 
The  unfair  and  deceptive  practice  Is  to 
advertise  this  act  as  one  Involving  an  un- 
broken horse  which  explodes  from  the  chute 
and  Is  bucking  because  of  the  rider  upon  his 
back  In  an  attempt  to  throw  off  or  dislodge 
the  rider.  These  horses  are  frequently  adver- 
tised as  wild,  mean  or  explosive  and  the  act  Is 
labeled  as  "bronco  busting".  The  event  Is 
frequently  advertised  and  promoted  as  a 
procedure  whereby  horses  are  being  broken, 
and  this  is  promoted  as  part  of  the  saga  and 
tradition  of  the  "Old  West"  and  the  "work- 
ing ranch"  and  "working  cowboy". 

If  the  rider  manages  to  stay  on  the  horse 
for  the  required  ten  or  so  seconds,  two  horse- 
men approach  him  In  the  arena — one  to  take 
the  rider  off  the  horse  and  one  to  release  the 
bucking  strap — so  that  the  appearance  Is 
that  the  removal  of  the  rider  rendered  the 
horse  docile  and  calm.  If  the  rider  Is  thrown, 
another  horseman  comes  to  the  still  thrash- 
ing horse  and  releases  the  flank  strap  which 
generally  makes  him  absolutely  docile  and 
calm.  This  is  done  at  a  time  when  all  specta- 
tors' eyes  are  supposed  to  be  on  another 
event,  the  next  rider,  the  clowns,  etc. 

B.  As  it  is 

Generally  the  horses  used  In  these  bucking 
horse  events  are  neither  wild  nor  unbroken. 
They  are  not  bucking  In  an  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge the  cowboy.  They  are  thrashing  and 
writhing  in  Tear,  frenzy  and  agony  because 
of  the  "bucking  strap"  that  has  been  pulled 
tight  against  the  horse's  groin  Just  as  the 
horse  leaves  the  chute.  The  more  appropriate 
expression  would  be  that  the  horse  Is  "ex- 
pelled" from  the  chute  since  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  chute  door  the  flank 
strap  Is  pulled  tight,  the  horse  Is  frightened, 
tormented,  kicked  and  frequently  assaulted 
with  an  electric  prod,  all  of  which  causes  and 
creates  the  frenzied  thrashing  that  Is  caUed 
"bucking". 

The  majority  of  these  bucking  broncs  were 
"broken"  many  years  ago  and  would  not 
"buck"  without  the  artlflclal  and  deceptive 
devices  which  are  described  above.  It  Is  clear 
that  what  Is  done  to  a  horse  In  a  rodeo  ring 
U  the  opposite  of  the  way  a  horse  waa 
"broken"  In  the  old  West  on  the  old  ranches. 
There  the  goal  was  to  teach  the  horse  not  to 


buck.  Today  these  so-called  wUd  and  un- 
broken "bucking"  horses  are  tormented  Into 
bucking  time  and  time  again.  In  the  few 
Instances  where  a  horse  has  become  truly 
mean  and  wild,  it  would  be  fair  to  compare 
him  to  a  human  who  had  been  tormented 
beyond  all  endurance  and  had  gone  crazy. 

n.  B'JLL  RIDING 

A.  As  promoted  and  advertised 
The  bull  riding  event  Is  promoted  and  ad- 
vertised as  a  contest  between  man  and 
beast,  full  of  extreme  danger  to  the  man, 
where  he  pits  his  talents  and  skills  against  a 
mean,  vicious  animal.  I.e.,  In  most  cases,  the 
Brahma  bull. 

B.  As  it  is 

Frequently  the  bull  would  not  even  leave 
the  chute  unless  he  were  tormented  and 
frightened  out  by  the  use  of  any  and  all 
conceivable  means  Including  the  frequent 
use  of  the  electric  "hot  shot"  to  frighten  and 
prod  him.  Once  out  of  the  chute  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  to  believe  that  he  Is  bucking  sim- 
ply in  order  to  throw  off  the  rider  since  he, 
too.  Is  being  tormented  with  a  flank  strap, 
and  in  addition,  he  must  have  a  bell  tied 
around  his  stomach  to  assist  In  tormenting 
and  annoying  him  and  to  keep  him  bucking, 
thrashing,  and  twisting.  As  far  as  the  bull 
being  vicious  and  mean,  usually  these  qual- 
ities have  been  Instilled  In  him. 

The  Brahma  bull  Is  the  same  animal  seen 
pulling  plows  and  carts  throughout  India 
and  Pakistan.  The  precise  nature  of  the  tor- 
menting that  goes  into  Tnairing  these  docile 
beasts  of  burden  become  angry,  tormented, 
"vicious,"  "killer"  unimniii  should  not  be 
withheld  from  the  paying  public. 

m.  CALF  ROPtNO  AND  STEER  BUSTING 

A.  As  promoted  tttid  advertised 
These  events  are  frequently  advertised  as 
coming  directly  from  the  tradition  of  the 
"Old  West".  It  U  said  that  they  are  fre- 
quently harder  on  the  cowboy  than  on  the 
animals,  that  the  animals  are  not  mis- 
treated and  few  are  hurt.  When  they  are  hurt 
seriously,  the  promoters  and  the  announcers 
invariably  divert  the  crowd's  attention 
from  the  animal  and  make  a  statement 
such  as  "He  Just  got  the  wind  knocked 
out  of  him,  folks,"  as  the  animal  is  hauled 
from  the  arena  on  a  sled. 

B.  A3  it  is 

In  the  oalf  roping  event,  a  small  calf  Is 
roped  by  a  cowix>y  on  a  horse  many  times 
the  calf's  weight,  and  when  the  horse  stops 
suddenly  the  calf  Is  thrown  up  into  the  air 
and  comes  crashing  to  the  ground.  Fre- 
quently he  is  seriously  Injured;  he  is  always 
hurt  In  the  normal  sense  of  the  word.  The 
calf's  stidden  exit  from  the  chute  Is  generally 
the  restat  of  tall  twisting,  kicking  and  Jab- 
bing which  frightens  him  Into  the  arena. 

In  steer  busting,  animals  are  often  Injured 
or  killed.  In  two-man  steer  roping  this  Is 
also  true.  The  animals  are  etunned  and  un- 
conscious, frequently  dead  or  dying,  as  they 
are  dragged  out  of  the  arena  while  the  an- 
nouncer or  promoter  assures  the  crowd  that 
they  have  simply  had  the  wind  knocked  out 
of  them. 

The  danger  to  the  animal  and  the  inci- 
dence of  injury  to  the  animal  Is  fraudulently 
and  deceitfully  covered  up  and  kept  from 
the  public.  In  addition,  the  number  of  ani- 
mals Injured  as  a  cowboy  learns  to  rope 
calves  and  to  ride  "bucking  horses"  and  "wild 
bulls"  probably  far  exceeds  those  tormented 
and  Injured  In  the  rodeo  performance  them- 
selves, and  nowhere  Is  this  frightful  toll  ex- 
plained to  the  purchasing  public. 

IT.  WILD  RORSI  RACKS 

A.  As  promoted  and  advertiied 
This  event,  by  Its  title,  would  Indicate  a 
race  involving  "wild"  horses. 

B.  Aa  it  is 

More  often  than  not  horses  In  a  "Wild 
Horae  Race"  are  not  really  "wild". 
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When  wild  horses  are  used.  It  \s  customary 
for  them  to  be  mounted  by  one  cowboy  with 
the  assistance  of  a  second  cowboy  In  the 
follovrtng  manner:  The  assisting  cowboy  often 
sinks  his  teeth  Into  the  ear  of  the  horse  In 
order  to  hurt  the  horse  sufficiently  to  distract 
blm  from  noticing  the  other  cowboy  mount- 
ing from  the  opposite  side.  It  Is  false  and 
deceptive  not  to  explain  this  most  Important 
facet  of  the  "WUd  Horse  Race"  to  the  con- 
sumer and  paying  audience. 

V.    TRX    HZRITAGX    AMD    TBABITION    OW   THE    OLD 

WEST 

A.  As  promoted  dnd  advertised 
Rodeos  are  consistently  advertised  as  a 
portrayal  of  the  heritage  and  tradition  of 
the  "Old  West"  with  the  events  presumably 
representative  of  the  day  to  day  routine  of 
"working  cowboys"  on  "working  ranches." 

B.  As  It  is 

The  consuming  public  Is  being  deceived 
into  thinking  that  they  are  viewing  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  "Old  West"  through  false 
and  deceptive  advertising,  when  In  fact  the 
following  is  true : 

1.  Horses  were  not  "broken"  by  torment- 
ing, frightening  or  agitating  them.  Just  the 
opposite  was  and  Is  true,  since  the  horae 
viras  being  taught  to  accept  the  saddle  and 
rider  rather  than  to  be  frightened  or  en- 
raged when  saddled  and  ridden. 

2.  No  calf  was  ever  intentionally  roped 
In  a  manner  which  would  even  possibly, 
much  less  probably.  Injure  and  hurt  him,  or 
In  any  way  detract  from  his  value  for  food 
or  breeding  stock. 

3.  No  steer  was  ever  Intentionally  wrestled 
In  a  manner  which  would  even  possibly, 
much  less  probably.  Injure  or  hurt  blm. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Oorham  Dumiiien  Abbott,  a  native  of 
Maine,  was  active  in  early  American 
education.  He  established  the  Spingler 
Institute  in  New  York  City. 


AMERICAS  POSTURE  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA  AND  OUR  RELATIONS 
WITH  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Terrt) 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 


Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  the 
sound  of  a  ping-pong  ball  drown  out  the 
CRlls  for  realism.  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  concern  about  our  posture  in  South- 
east Asia  and  our  relations  with  China. 
We  are  moving  toward  a  conclusion 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  most 
of  Southeast  Asia.  The  American  people 
have  grown  tired  of  the  endless  reports 
of  battles  and  casualties  from  Jungles 
of  the  southern  pert  of  Indochina. 

But  we  have  committed  too  many  re- 
sources to  that  area  to  now  precipitously 
embrace  Communist  China.  The  admis- 
sion of  the  American  table  tennis  team 
to  Communist  China  does  not  mean  we 
are  about  to  sign  an  eternal  mutual  de- 
fense pact  with  the  mainland. 

What  it  does  mean,  is  that  an  element 
of  reason  has  finally  prevailed  in  Peking 
which  is  moving  it  toward  a  more  open 
policy  to  the  international  community.  I 
believe  we  would  all  like  to  see  such  a 
policy  succeed  as  long  as  Communist 
China  is  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  woiUng  with  other  nations. 

The  very  important  question  of  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  will  im- 
doubtedly  come  up  this  fall.  There  has 
been  some  evidence  that  the  United 
States  may  shift  its  policy  and  work  for 
representation  in  the  UU.  by  both  Na- 
tionalist China  and  Communist  China. 

But  the  Oovemment  in  Peking  is  a 
wily  adversary.  They  have  shown  they 
are  singularly  interested  In  the  expan- 
sion of  communism.  When  we  talk  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  I  am  often  con- 
cerned that  this  means  no  conflict  until 
we  are  in  such  a  weakened  state,  that 
the  other  side  can  easily  overwhelm  us. 

We  are  all  Interested  in  improving  re- 
lations with  any  nation  which  is  willing 
to  support  negotiation  over  confronta- 
tion as  a  means  for  settling  internation- 
al disputes.  As  long  as  there  are  nations 
on  this  earth,  we  will  have  internation- 
al differences.  But  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  very  real  danger  of  working  with  a 
nation  whose  recent  history  is  clouded 
with  bellicose  statements  and  actions 
which  threaten  our  very  existence. 


MEETING    THE    NATION'S    HEALTH 
MANPOWER  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roy)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

[In  ttMOSMtdt] 


Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  completed 
its  deliberations  on  the  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971  and  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971.  These  two 
bills  were  reported  to  the  full  commit- 
tee as  H Jl.  8829  and  H Jl.  8630.  The  full 
committee  reported  the  bills  out  favor- 
ably on  June  2,  1971. 

As  one  who  has  the  honor  and  pleasure 
to  serve  an  the  subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  outstanding  work 
performed  on  this  legislaticm  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rocras).  Many  long 
hours  of  hearings  were  conducted  on  the 
vital,  but  complex,  subject  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  training  of  hetdth  pro- 
fessionals in  this  country.  As  a  physician, 
I  was  extremely  impressed  with  our 
chairman's  grasp  of  the  intricate  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  area  of  legislative 
endeavor.  Great  consideration  was  givoi 
throughout  the  deliberations  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  individual  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  final  new  bills  re- 
ported out  have  been  co-sponsored  by 
myself  and  nearly  all  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  confident  that  HR.  8629  and 
HR.  8630  are  excellent  vehicles  for  cop- 
ing with  the  U.S.  health  manpower  crisis, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  re- 
ceive favorable  attention  from  liie  House. 

I  am  very  coacemed,  however,  that 
sufficient  funds  to  make  this  leglfjiation 
effective  once  it  is  passed  may  not  be  ap- 
prc^riated.  The  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations is  currently  considering  the  HEW 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  first  of  3 
years  covered  by  the  health  manpower 
bills  just  reported.  The  Administration's 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1972  health  man- 
power programs  are  clearly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs.  We  on  the  Subccan- 
mittee  on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment have  carefully  considered  the 
problems  involved  In  the  health  man- 
power area  and  the  authorizations  c(m- 
tained  in  our  newly  r^^orted  bills  reflect 
the  actual  needs  as  we  see  them.  I  would 
urge  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  approve  a  bill  adequate  to  fully  fund 
HJl.  8629  and  HJl.  8630. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  comparison  of  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  health  maniMwer  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1972  with  the  au- 
thorization levels  contained  in  HJl.  8629 
and  H.R.  8630: 


Itmi 


TiKsl  year 

1972  tdmliH 

Irtnden 

rsqMit 


Authori- 

zttion, 

fiscal  MM 

im. 
H.Ktia 


AuDwrt- 

tatiM, 

fixalvMr 

1972. 

H.R.K36 


Medical,  dwital,  and  ralatad  haalOi  prafesiions: 

Inabtimonal  Mpport $260,3S8 

(Nrad  leant. 11,750 

SdMlanMps 28,  M7 

CoMtnictloa 98,000 

Educattosal  irantt  and  centracti  and  dirtct 

openOon*! 17,050 

Loan  fuarantses  and  int  wbMlas  (coniL) 


$372,800 

40,000 

20,000 

225.000 

180,000 
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HAK» 
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Comtracllaa 

EdycidiMl  mats  mtf  coetracb  asd  dinct 
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11,470 
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I  also  want  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  the  excellent  remarks 
Chairman  Rogers  made  at  a  press  con- 
ference (HI  May  20,  1971,  when  we  intro- 
duced the  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1971  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
of  1971: 

KZMASXS    or    CONGWESSMAN    PaXJL    O.    ROCEXS 

Press    CoNrxKENcx,    Thursdat,    Mat    20. 
1971 

Wben  we  began  to  consider  amending  the 
HeeJth  Manpower  Professions  bill  tbls  year, 
we  knew  we  did  not  want  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram which  was  not  goal-ortented.  We 
were  determined  not  to  simply  extend  present 
legislation  because  we  Inew  from  statistics 
»nd  personal  experience  that  we  were  not. 
Indeed,  meeting  the  health  manpower  needs 
of  this  nation. 

The  problem  In  numbers  wtis:  50.000  physi- 
cians needed/ 150,000  to  200,000  nurses  need- 
ed, and  with  all  other  health  worker  cate- 
gories, the  present  total  shortage  Is  close  to 
a  half-mUlion. 

The  forecast  for  progress  If  we  followed  a 
simple  extension  was  that  we  would  never 
see  the  line  of  need  cross  the  line  of  avail- 
able doctors  and  nurses.  During  hearings. 
Secretary  Richardson  gave  credence  to  this 
by  admitting  that  HEW  had  no  goal,  no  plan 
to  achieve  the  proper  ratio  of  doctors  and 
nurses  to  our  population. 

Gentlemen,  this  sub-oommlttee  Is  today 
muoduclng  a  clean  bill,  which  if  fully  enact- 
ed, will  eliminate  that  gap  between  need  and 
physicians  by  1978. 

We  have  developed  a  new  formula  for  capi- 
tation which  will  accomplish  two  goals — It 
win  accelerate  the  production  of  physicians 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  economic  incen- 
tives to  medical  colleges  to  In  turn  accelerate 
their  programs.  The  capitation  formula  will 
at  the  same  time  have  the  greatly  needed 
spinoff  benefit  of  helping  many  medical 
schools  which  are  presently  In  dire  financial 
straits. 

We  have  included  In  the  legislation.  In- 
centives to  develop  new  categories  of  health 
personnel,  IncliKUng  assistant  physicians. 
And  this  Is  part  of  our  overall  premise  that 
in  thU  manner  we  can  more  fully  utilize  the 
highly  trained  physician  while  allowing  leas- 
er-trained personnel  to  do  work  which  now 
burdens  the  physicians.  So  better  utilization 
of  personnel  Is  a  ma}or  point  in  our  bill. 

The  bill  requires  each  medical  school  to 
enroll  five  percent  more  students  or  lo  stu- 
dents, whichever  Is  greater.  This  figure  is  also 
in  the  Nurse  Training  Bill. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  very  Important 
point  about  the  overall  concept  of  these  two 
bills  in  relation  to  the  entire  health  delivery 
system. 

When  this  nation  embarked  on  the  twin 
program  of  health  insurance  called  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  we  made  a  very  serious  mis- 
take. With  very  good  intention  we  set  out 
to  bring  millions  of  our  citizens  Into  contact 
with  health  services  which  most  would  have 
otherwise  not  have  had  available.  Seventeen 
million  citizens  are  now  \ising  Medicaid. 

But  we  did  not  consider  adequately  the 
burden  which  we  would  be  creating  on  the 
entire  health  service  spectrum — personnel 
and  institutions.  The  result  is  obvious.  We 
have  overburdened  every  aspect  of  health  ser- 
vices and  have  a  tremendous  need  for  re- 
sources. In  addition,  this  shortage  fed  the 
continuing  fire  of  inflation  in  the  health 
field,  producing  an  annual  rise  of  between  15 
and  17  percent  in  costs  over  the  past  four 
or  five  years. 

We  are  today  offering  legislation  longrove^ 
due  to  help  solve  the  orlsla  of  need.  And  we 
will  make  every  effort  in  the  coming  year 
to  return  to  this  legislation  to  prepare  for 
any  form  of  national  health  program  which 
might  develop  m  the  Congress.  We  do  not  In- 
tetxl  to  see  a  lietgbteetM  erMs  detelop  m 
manpower  as  a  result  of  bringing  in  a  new 
form  of  health  care. 


We  are  constructing  through  this  legisla- 
tion a  goal-oriented  system  of  producing 
physicians,  osteopaths,  dentists,  optometrists, 
podiatrists,  nurses,  veterinarians,  pharma- 
cists, and  other  health  professionals.  For 
this,  the  lack  of  health  personnel.  Is  at  the 
core  of  our  existing  health  crisis.  Addition- 
ally, we  have  made  provisions  to  improve  the 
situation  In  health  manpower  shortage  areas, 
and  have  provided  a  new  program  for  the 
development  of  new  medical  schools. 


WORK  AND  LIFE  OP  R.  E.  McNEILL, 
JR..  SERVED  MANKIND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970 
annual  report  of  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  of  New  York  carries  a  statement 
about  a  man. 

An  Institution,  wrote  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son In  one  of  his  essays,  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  man. 

That  statement  kept  coming  to  mind 
as  I  reflected  on  what  I  wanted  to  say 
about  a  man  I  greatly  admire  and  re- 
spect upon  his  retirement  for  an  oflBcial 
capacity  with  a  great  banking  institu- 
tion—-R.  E.  <Jefif)  McNeill,  Jr. 

Because  we  are  both  Floridians.  be- 
cause he  came  from  the  area  which  I  am 
now  proud  to  represent,  I  wanted  to  say 
something  about  a  man  who  has  been  a 
powerful  force  for  the  good  of  this  Na- 
tion through  his  lifelong  service  as  a 
banker. 

For  there  are  few  areas  in  American 
life  which  are  more  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  free  enterprise  system  than  a 
healthy  and  dynamic  financial  industry. 

And,  I  submit  that  few  men  who  have 
ever  entered  into  the  demanding  life  of 
the  banker  have  ever  been  as  successful, 
or  made  a  greater  contribution  than  has 
Jeff  McNeill.  And  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  can  be  said,  it  is  that  he  always 
cared  about  the  problems  of  individuals 
and  people. 

Because  of  his  sernce,  this  Nation  is 
richer — the  profession  of  banking  is 
richer  because  of  accomplishment  and 
example. 

I  have  a  number  of  friends  who  have 
known  Jeff  McNeill  all  of  his  life. 

Born  and  raised  in  Live  Oak,  Fla.. 
many  of  his  classmates  and  family  reside 
in  the  area  and  are  my  constituents  smd 
fiiends.  They  told  me  of  a  young  man 
who  was  constantly  on  the  move,  doing 
things,  with  an  intense  interest  in  learn- 
ing about  people  and  if  there  was  a  task 
to  be  done — getting  on  with  that  work. 

He  was  the  president  of  his  graduating 
class  of  1924  and  I  remarked  to  a  class- 
mate of  his  at  the  accolade  paid  him  in 
the  Suwannee  High  School  annual  of 
that  year: 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder 
grew. 

That  one  "red"  head  could  carry  all  he 
knew.  , 

,.  At  10  he  entered  the  naval  stores  busi- 
np.ss  as  manager  of  a  Florida  plant  which 
extracts  gum  from  pine  trees  to  make 
resin  and  turpentine.  He  had  himself  de- 
clared legally  of  age  so  he  could  make 
ocntraets.  He.  bought  an  interest  in  the 
busiupss  on  ifredlt.  managed  it  success- 
fully, and  sold  out  at  a  profit. 


At  night  he  was  studying  both  law  and 
accounting,  working  with  a  lawyer  and 
an  accountant.  This  was  no  desultory 
booklearning.  Rather,  it  was  intensive 
work  with  practical  men  several  nights  a 
week.  Out  of  this  experience  came  the 
realization  that  banking  was  his  chief 
interest. 

Silver  has  replaced  the  red  in  his  hair, 
and  today  upon  his  retirement,  the  lead- 
ers in  financial  institutions  of  this  Nation 
express  that  same  regard  expressed  in 
that  high  school  annual  for  his  keen 
judgment. 

There  are  few  areas  of  banking  in 
which  he  has  not  had  personal  experi- 
ence, from  the  teller  cage  to  the  highest 
official  of  the  fourth  largest  bank  in 
these  United  States. 

His  first  experience  in  banking  came 
in  a  small  bank  in  Okeechobee  of  which 
he  was  an  officer  at  the  age  of  22.  In 
2  years,  1929,  he  moved  to  the  Central 
Farmers  Trust  Co.  of  West  Palm 
Beach — and  from  a  clerical  position 
there  worked  his  way  up,  becoming  suc- 
cessively assistant  secretary,  secretary, 
vice  president,  trust  officer,  and  then 
president  at  the  age  of  31. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  the  de- 
pression, which  struck  our  Nation  so 
hard,  hit  local  businesses.  Mr.  McNeill 
added  a  new  chapter  to  his  banking  ex- 
perience when  the  bank  took  over 
numerous  enterprises,  including  running 
hotels,  apartment  houses,  and  even  the 
famous  Everglades  Club  of  Palm  Beach. 

Out  of  those  experiences  came  an 
awareness  of  the  vital  role  of  banking 
that  has  carried  him  forward  in  a  fan- 
tastic career  of  service. 

Central  Farmers  Trust  Co.  was  the 
only  bank  out  of  nearly  a  dozen  in  the 
area  which  survived.  It  had  been  orga- 
nized Jointly  by  The  Hanover  and  City 
Bank  Farmers  Trust  Co.,  both  of  New 
York  City,  and  controlled  a  la^ge  share 
of  the  banking  business  in  the  locality. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  volun- 
tarily liquidate  this  branch,  it  was  Jeff 
McNeill  who  was  given  the  responsibil- 
ity for  another  difficult  task.  The  de- 
posit accounts  were  transferred  to  the 
Atlantic  National  Bank  of  West  Palm 
Beach  and  the  Central  Farmers  delivered 
cash,  U.S.  Government  bonds  and  other 
assets  to  match  all  deposits. 

Central  Farmers  was  put  in  voluntary 
liquidation  in  1938  and  2  years  later  its 
trust  business  was  wound  up.  By  this 
time.  Mr.  McNeill  was  president  of  the 
Atlantic  National. 

The  president  of  the  Hanover  Bank 
had  watched  this  dynamic  young  man 
and  asked  him  to  come  to  New  York  to 
compete  in  the  world  of  financial 
giants — and  typical  of  Jeff  McNeill,  every 
challenge  was  another  exciting  mountain 
to  climb,  but  more  importantly,  an  opr. 
portimity  to  serve. 

He  came  on  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
Hanover  Bank  in  1940  and  by  1950.  he 
was  president  and  a  trustee.  During  the 
9  years  preceding  his  election  &$  presi- 
dent, he  had  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
out-of-town  divisions,  supervising  war 
fCaancing,  term  loans,  general  credits  and 
other  special  matters. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  he  hda 
ever  faced  began  on  September  8.  1961, 
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the  day  that  the  Hanover  Bank  and 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  merged. 

In  this  merger,  Mr.  McNeill  was  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  together  two  giants  of 
the  industry — jut  two  of  the  most  dis- 
similar in;titutions  In  that  field. 

Hanover  was  a  wholesale  bank — one 
that  dealt  with  big  corporate  customers 
while  Manufacturers  Trust  was  every- 
thing that  Hanover  was  not.  It  started 
out  in  Brooklyn — a  borough  where  Man- 
ufacturers Hanover  is  still  the  No.  1 
bank  today— had  relatively  little  big  cor- 
porate business,  and  never  quite  lived 
down  a  reputation  for  being  rather  seedy. 
But,  it  was  New  York's  No.  5  bank  in 
terms  of  deposits,  its  No.  1  bank  in  terms 
of  branches. 

Hanover  Bank  had  the  customers — 
Manufacturers  Trust  the  money. 

It  was  the  conviction  of  Mr.  McNeill 
that  by  merging  these  divergent  institu- 
tions, a  new  institution  could  emerge 
which  could  serve  better  in  every  area 
and  while  that  was  difficult  task  enough, 
it  became  a  corporate  nightmare  when 
suit  was  filed  by  the  Justice  Department 
to  dissolve  the  merger  on  antitrust 
grounds  the  date  the  merger  was  com- 
pleted. 

There  is  much  to  be  critical  of  in  the 
way  the  suit  was  initiated  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  an 
example  of  attacking  an  institution  be- 
cause it  might  be  politically  popular, 
rather  than  on  the  merits  of  the  merger. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  remember  the 
determination  with  which  Jeff  McNeill 
met  this  challenge.  Almost  singlehanded- 
ly  he  sat  down  to  reason  with  every  rea- 
sonable Member  of  Congress  he  could 
talk  with. 

Gradually,  many  Members  understood 
that  the  question  which  he  was  discuss- 
ing was  larger  than  one  single  financial 
institution,  and  that  the  final  resolution 
of  this  question  would  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial institutions. 

In  1966  the  Congress  passed  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  which  set  aside  the  anti- 
trust suit  and  McNeill's  new  challenge 
was  to  move  the  bank  forward  to  catch 
up  with  other  Institutions  that  had 
moved  forward  during  the  period  of  liti- 
gation. 

An  article  in  Business  Week  sum- 
marized the  problem  that  faced  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  with  the  comments 
that: 

Because  no  one  knew  how  the  find  would 
end.  the  bank  had  to  beg.  persuade,  plead  and 
bleed  to  keep  old  customers. 

That  article  also  stated  that  the  bank 
has  been  moving  at  double-time  since 
1966. 

Mr.  McNeiR  had  become  president  of 
the  merged  institution  in  September  1961 
and  chairman  of  the  board  in  1963,  re- 
tiring from  the  latter  post  at  the  end  of 
January  1971. 

Beta  Gsmima  Sigma  is  an  honorary 
commerce  fraternity  which  honors,  at  its 
convention,  a  very  select  list  of  men  they 
consider  to  be  the  truly  great  leaders  of 
American  commerce. 

In  1951,  R.  E.  McNeill.  Jr.,  was  an 
honoree. 

I  think  a  portion  of  his  acceptance 
address  says  a  great  deal  about  the  man: 


I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  honor 
that  you  have  paid  me  here  tonight,  and  I 
thank  every  one  of  you. 

The  credit,  however,  is  mine  only  to  share. 
There  are  many  to  whom  I  owe  my  thanks. 

My  case  is  not  one  of  "owing  so  much  to  so 
few",  to  use  a  well-known  phrase.  I  owe  not 
much,  but  everything,  to  many — to  many 
people,  and  to  one  principle. 

The  prmciple,  of  course.  Is  our  American 
way — the  principle  of  free  enterprise,  the 
foundation  of  American  business.  Under  any 
other  system,  I  would  not  be  speaking  to  you 
now,  if  I  were  allowed  to  speak  at  all.  This  is 
our  heritage,  to  have,  to  hold,  and  to  pass 
on.  We  may  not  find  it  today  as  easy  to  pre- 
serve as  it  was  to  receive. 

The  people  to  whom  credit  is  due  are 
many.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  my  mother 
and  father  could  be  here  tonight.  This  eve- 
ning would  give  them  much  happiness.  I 
would  be  proud  to  have  them  share  it  with 
me.  Dad  was,  with  me,  a  very  patient  teach- 
er. His  pupil,  I  know,  was  often  hot-headed, 
stubborn,  and  unwilling. 

To  my  wife,  for  her  love,  patience,  sacrifice, 
and  faith,  I  shall  be  forever  grateful.  She  Is 
with  me  tonight.  I  offer  her  my  thanks. 

There  are  others  so  very  Important.  My 
friends  along  the  road  leading  this  way.  My 
associates  of  many  years.  Some  have  now 
gone — others  are  retired— and  many  others 
are  still  carrying  more  than  their  share  of 
day  by  day  business  burden.s. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and  work 
with  true  business  statesmen — George  W. 
Davison,  whom  you  have  slmUarly  honored, 
my  senior  associates  at  the  Hanover,  who  are 
to  me  the  personification  of  American  busi- 
ness as  It  should  be.  Besides  them,  I  think 
of  and  pay  tribute  to  the  many  who  have 
worked  with  me  from  a  teller's  cage  to  the 
corner  office.  For  their  attitude  and  for  their 
continued  help  and  cooperation,  I  am  and 
shall  always  be  grateful. 

You  understand,  I  hope,  why  I  feel,  as  I 
accept  this  honor,  that  I  must  not  fall  to 
g^lve  the  credit  where  It  Is  so  properly  due. 
Alone,  I  would  be  very  small.  I  can  only  hope 
to  be  big  enough  to  ^predate  what  so 
many  have  done — and  still  do. 

Typical  of  the  man,  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress was  his  profound  concern  for  the 
need  for  trained,  dynamic  and  honorable 
men  in  the  banking  profession — and  how 
Important  a  soimd  system  is  for  every 
area  of  this  Nation's  life. 

Here  is  one  portion  of  that  speech, 
which  I  wish  could  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  the  leaders  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  more  especially  by  the  people 
of  our  Nation : 

For  the  good  of  America  and  to  preserve  our 
economic  system,  sound  commercial  bank 
management  is  a  "must."  Laws  alone  will 
not — and  have  never — served  to  evolve  a  safe 
and  serviceable  banking  system.  I  can  today 
comply  with  the  law  and  still  run  a  very, 
very,  poor  bank.  Political  planning  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be,  a  substitute  for  train- 
ing, knowledge,  experience,  and  Integrity. 
Judgment  and  experience  must  determine 
the  right  course  at  any  given  state  of  an  eco- 
nomic situation. 

What  Is  the  solution?  The  answer,  in  my 
opinion,  Is  education — "classroom  training 
and  education".  Properly  handled,  It  is  our 
one  great  tool  and  our  only  solution.  Straight 
thinking,  however,  will  not  tolerate  unproven 
theories  and  exjjerlmentations,  or  trial  bal- 
loons cast  aloft,  to  land,  explode  and  cause 
alarm,  in  strange  places. 

This  thought  may — and  I  hope  will — instill 
confidence  and  create  courage  In  the  grad- 
uates of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance.  The  value  of  their  background 
is  greater  today  than  ever.  They  perhaps 
might  like  to  ponder  whether  or  not  experi- 
ence in  banking  is  not  approaching  the 
mechanical,  rather  than  the  mental  processes. 


A  moment  ago  I  referred  to  banking  as  a 
"profession".  That  it  is.  Unless  students  are 
wlUing  to  accept  such  a  conclusion,  as  would 
a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  then  they  should  pass 
up  the  banking  business.  It  Is  not  glamor- 
ous— it  Is  not  quick  success — but  It  Is  ro- 
mantic, and  to  the  hardworking  young  man 
or  woman  it  offers  a  great  future. 

Jeff  McNeill  has  been  handed  many 
responsibilities,  challenges  and  burdens 
in  life. 

He  is  a  director  of  Chrysler  Corp.  He 
has  served  as  a  director  or  an  official  of 
the  American  Smelting  Si  Refining  Co., 
American  Title  Insurance  Co.,  Conti- 
nental Corp.,  Continental  Insurance  Co., 
and  certain  subsidiaries,  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Co.,  and  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of 
civic  and  professional  endeavors  which 
he  has  given  of  himself  tirelessly  and 
selflessly — all  with  the  same  quiet  and 
unassuming  manner  which  has  typified 
his  life. 

Manufacturers  Hc^nover  is  a  great  in- 
stitution. There  are  over  11.000  people 
who  are  members  of  its  working  family. 
Assets  today  are  around  $13  billion  v.-ith 
another  $6  billion  in  its  trust  depart- 
ment. 

But,  what  I  wanted  to  do  when  I 
started  on  this  address  was  to  tell  some- 
thing about  a  man.  One  can  read  about 
these  accomplishments  in  a  hundred  or 
more  publications,  but  I  am  more  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  never  lost 
that  touch  with  people. 

I  remember  a  Greek  immigrant  who 
was  returning  to  his  native  land  for  a 
visit  and  had  collected  some  money  to 
give  to  his  home  village  to  commemo- 
rate that  visit.  Mr.  McNeill  helped  him 
get  his  American  dollars  exchanged  and 
sent  a  large  basket  of  fruit  to  the  ship 
on  which  the  late  Mike  Tsacrios  and  his 
wife  were  to  sail. 

It  impressed  me  that  the  late  Mike 
Tsacrios,  who  was  my  friend,  never  for- 
got that  simple  act  of  kindness. 

And  these  type  stories  could  be  re- 
peated again  and  again. 

In  having  known  many  of  his  friends 
for  many  years,  I  know  that  there  are 
two  people  who  have  made  everything 
worthwhile. 

When  he  and  Florence  Stevens  were 
united  in  marriage,  he  found  the  perfect 
helpmate  for  an  exacting  career. 

I  know  this  lovely  lady  and  only  a 
short  time  ago,  my  mother  talked  with 
her  at  a  Florida  Garden  Club  meeting. 
Mrs.  McNeill  has  been  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Garden  Clubs  and  has  made 
a  great  contribution  in  her  own  right. 

They  have  one  daughter,  Bama,  now 
Mrs.  Arthur  William  Steinman  of  Port 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  She  has  been  a  great 
source  of  pride  and  a  daughter  who  is 
very  close  to  her  father. 

His  own  father  is  a  man  who  Inspired 
a  boy  from  a  moderate  background  in 
Live  Oak,  Fla.,  to  scale  the  heights. 
His  mother  encouraged  him  in  his  pur- 
suits and  greatly  Influenced  her  son. 

His  brother,  Dave,  is  a  fine  man  who 
still  makes  his  home  in  Live  Oak. 

We  could  say  a  great  deal  more  about 
his  career  and  his  accomplishments. 

But,  the  thing  I  think  I  will  always 
remember  about  Jeff  McNeill  Is  a  state- 
ment that  an  employee  of  the  bank  of 
many,  many,  years  made  about  Jeff  re- 
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cently.  Thi*  employee  is  retiring  shortly 
himself. 

He  told  a  member  of  my  staff  that 
when  you  stood  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
McNeill,  you  knew  you  were  in  the 
presence  of  something  great. 

Nothing  I  could  say  could  improve  on 
that.  

DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL- 
PART  rn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin  )  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to- 
day the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  and 
testimony  concerning  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization bill.  The  testununy  was  given 
by  Mr.  Joseph  8.  Clark  in  open  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  a  former  Senator,  serving  as  a 
member  or  chairman  of  subcommittees 
on  manpower  employment  and  poverty, 
education,  housing,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  a  former  colonel  in  the  Army 
Air  Force  in  World  War  II,  and  currently 
the  president  of  the  World  Federalists. 
U.S.A.,  and  chairman  of  the  Task  Force 
o:  the  Coalition  on  National  Priorities 
and  Military  Policy,  Mr.  Clark  is  well 
qualified  to  comment  on  defense  spend- 
ing. Looking  at  defense  spending  in  the 
light  of  competing  domestic  needs  and 
military  capability  in  the  context  of  for- 
eign policy  objectives  and  security  needs, 
Mr.  Clark  poses  some  penetrating  ques- 
tions which  challenge  some  of  the  as- 
siunptlons  underlsring  the  authorization 
bill  and  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  But  these  are  the  kinds  of 
quef=t:ons  to  which  constituents  through- 
out the  coimtry  are  increasingly  seeking 
answers. 

Such  a  perspective  as  Mr.  Clark  out- 
lines is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  authorization  bill  and  the 
consideration  of  my  amendment  to  hold 
the  fiscal  year  1972  authorization  to  the 
amoimt  authorized  for  the  current  year: 
WRmTN    Statimknt    of    Joseph    S.    Clark, 

CHAtKMAN  OF  TASK  PORCT  ON  ARMS  CONTROL 

AND   Disarmament   or  the    CoiLmoN    on 
National  PMORmss  and  Military  Policy 

INTRODUCTION 

Gentlemen.  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to 
hear  me  for  no  more  than  five  minutes  this 
morning.  I  shall  be  guided  by  your  restriction 
on  time,  but  am  filing  with  you  a  somewhat 
longer  statement  than  I  will  have  time  to 
present  orally. 

I  appear  before  you  In  connection  with  H.R 
3818  wearing  several  different  hats.  First  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  of  the  Coalition 
on  National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy.  I 
am  filing  with  my  statement  several  copies  of 
the  brochures  of  the  Coalition  indicating  our 
pxirposes  and  activities.  We  new  have  37  na- 
tion-wide civic  and  religious  groups  who  are 
members  of  our  Coalition. 

Second,  I  am  President  of  V7orld  Federal- 
ists, USA,  a  national  civic  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  World  Peace  Through 
World  War.  I  am  flUng  with  the  committee 
several  copies  of  our  brochure  entitled  "Our 
Work  Is  Peace  ...  It  Should  Be  Yours." 

Third,  I  am  a  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  who  served  for  some  years  as  a 
member  or  as  Chairman  of  sub-committees 
on  manpower  employment  and  poverty,  edu- 
cation, housing  and  foreign  relations.  In  the 
latter  capacity  It  was  my  privilege  to  travel 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  Russia.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.    Yugoslavia,    Oreece,    Israel, 


Egypt.  Indonesia,  New  Zealand  and  Vietnam 
In  the  interest  of  studying  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  country,  and  reporting  In  writing  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
public,  the  result  of  my  studies  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

Fourth,  I  appear  before  you  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Army  Air  Force  who  served 
for  two  years  in  the  China-Burma  theater  in 
World  War  II  as  a  Colonel,  and  saw  firsthand, 
the  Impact  of  cur  foreign  policy  In  Asia. 

obligation  of  thx  committex 

We  suggest  that  you  gentlemen.  In  con- 
sidering this  Military  Procurement  Bill,  have 
a  far  greater  obligation  to  your  constituents 
and  to  the  country  than  merely  to  pass  on 
the  specific  requests  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  particular  military  expenditure 
authorizations. 

We  suggest  that  In  the  interest  of  our 
country  you  must  ask  yourselves  and  answer 
a  number  of  specific  questions  Involving 
where  our  country  Ls  beaded,  what  should 
our  foreign  policy  be,  how  large  a  military 
establishment  do  we  need,  and  can  we 
afford  to  sustain  it? 

We  must  keep  America  safe  and  free  for 
all  of  our  citizens  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  This  involves  considering  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  meet  domestic  needs,  as  well  as 
funding  requests  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  military  expenditures.  It  Is  ac- 
cordingly not  enough  for  you  to  conclude 
that  we  do  not  need  this  additional  aircraft 
carrier,  or  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
not  asked  for  enough  money  for  research  and 
development,  or  whether  the  average  man- 
power strength  of  our  armed  forces  Is  fixed 
at  an  acceptable  figure. 

You  must  ask  yourselves,  and  answer,  not 
only  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  to 
your  own  constituents,  and  to  the  country, 
much  larger,  far  more  searching  questions. 
Among  them  are: 

1.  Is  U.S.  Military  policy  obsolete  In  the 
light  of  the  international  and  domestic  situ- 
ation which  confronts  us?  To  this  we  give  an 
unqualified  yes. 

2.  What  are  the  real  requirements  of  our 
national  security?  We  suggest  they  do  not 
call  for  the  enormous  expenditures  set  forth 
In  this  Bill  and  in  the  requested  military 
appropriations  for  which  this  Bill  Is  a  pre- 
liminary requirement.  We  suggest  this  Is  not 
a  Bill  for  the  defense  of  the  U.S.  but  rather 
a  Bill  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  offensive  mili- 
tary operations  all  over  the  world. 

3.  Who  is  the  "real  enemy"  of  the  U.S.? 
Is  it  the  Russians?  Is  It  the  Chinese?  Is  It  the 
North  Vietnamese?  Or  Is  It  the  Pentagon  and 
its  industrial  allies  who  are  tearing  this 
country  apart  for  no  sensible  reason  affecting 
our  national  security.  I  suggest  we  have  all 
been  brainwashed  by  skUlful  propaganda 
paid  for  at  taxpayers'  expense  for  year  after 
year,  and  that  the  foreign  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  has  been  grossly  exaggerated. 

4.  Is  there  Justification  for  sacrificing  our 
needs  at  home  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  educate 
the  young,  to  clear  our  streams  and  air  of 
pollution,  to  re-bulld  our  cities,  to  the  de- 
mands for  even  greater  national  military  of- 
fensive exjjendltures?  We  say  no. 

.">.  Are  we  content  to  have  the  U.S.  case 
by  the  military  and  their  contractor  allies  in 
the  role  of  policemen  of  the  "free"  world? 
Are  we  engaged  in  a  holy  war  against  godless 
communism?  We  say  no.  There  is  room  in 
this  world  for  all  people  to  live  together  In 
cooperation  and  harmony  without  the  need 
for  this  constantly  escalating  arms  race. 

6.  What  are  these  excessive  military  ex- 
penditures doing  to  our  country?  We  say  they 
are  tearing  it  apart,  both  our  economy  and 
our  relationships  with  each  other. 

7.  Where  does  the  major  thrust  of  Inflation 
come  from?  We  say  It  comes  from  our  mili- 
tary budget  which  requires  Federal  deficit 
after  Federal  deficit,  and  makes  the  stabili- 
zation of  wages,  profits  and  the  cost  of 
living  impossible. 

8.  And  finally,  how  can  we  stop  this  non- 


sense? We  say  the  first  step  Is  to  cut  our 
overall  military  budget  from  the  76  billioa 
dollars  requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal 
1972,  to  no  more  than  the  60  billion  which 
competent  civilian  students  of  the  problem 
believe  is  adequate  for  our  national  security. 

So  far  as  HJl.  8687  is  concerned,  the  fol- 
lowing reductions  in  the  authorizations  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
be  made.  Our  recommendations  are  based  in 
large  part  on  the  400  page  "Counter  Budget — 
a  blueprint  for  changing  national  priorities," 
recently  published  by  the  National  Urban 
Coalition  after  a  year  of  study  by  competent 
experts. 

It  Is  also  based  on  a  report  of  the  panel 
of  inquiry  Issued  after  "Citizen's  Hearing  on 
an  Alternate  Defense  Budget  for  the  U.S." 
sponsored  by  the  Coalition  on  National  Prior- 
ities and  Military  Policy  conducted  on  March 
25th.  1970.  Members  of  the  panel  were  Dean 
of  the  Georgetown  Law  Center  and  former 
deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  W. 
WiUard  Wlrtz,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
myself.  These  two  studies  were  conducted  in- 
dependently of  each  other.  They  reached  al- 
most the  same  oonclustons.  To  be  more 
specific : 

1.  We  should  stop  further  expenditures  for 
MIRV — we  don't  need  It.  We  have  presently 
enormous  overkill  which  rules  out  a  first 
strike  by  the  Russians.  They  have  no  defense 
against   our   present   nuclear   capability. 

2.  We  should  stop  further  expenditure  for 
the  Bl  bomber.  It  Is  obsolete  for  effective  nu- 
clear airfare.  The  B.52  give?  completely  ade- 
quate bombing  power  for  conventional  war. 

3.  We  should  stop  further  expenditures 
on  the  ABM.  It  won't  work  anymore  than  the 
Soviet  ABM  will  work  It  merely  stimulates 
the  USSR  to  further  efforts  through  the  88.9 
TO  assure  a  swamping  of  the  ABM  defense. 

4.  With  regard  to  nuclear  or  strategic 
weapons.  It  is  obviously  necessary  pending 
the  results  of  »he  SALT  talks,  to  maintain  an 
adequate  nuclear  deterrent.  But  a  first  strike 
on  our  part  should  be  ruled  out.  And  there 
is  no  need  to  produce  or  stockpile  nuclear 
war-heads  in  excess  of  our  present  inventory. 
While  invulnerability  of  the  deterrent  is 
Important,  there  Is  no  need  to  build  com- 
peting offensive  systems  to  gratify  the  vanity 
of  one  or  more  of  the  Armed  Services. 

5.  We  should  cut  back  average  military 
manpower  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  from 
2.6  million  dollars  to  no  more  than  2  million 
at  the  most.  Actually,  I.S  million  would 
be  enough  to  provide  for  our  national  secu- 
rity If  we  are  to  have  no  more  Vletnams. 
This  committee  should  frame  its  budget  in 
the  light  of  a  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1972 
at  the  latest. 

6.  Conventional  military  forces  and  hard- 
ware should  be  cut  back  to  a  level  adequate 
to  defend  territory  of  the  U.S.  against  at- 
tack, and  to  participate  on  an  appropriate 
basis  with  other  countries  with  peacekeeping 
rr  peacemaking  efforts  in  the  Middle  East. 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

7.  There  are  a  number  of  obsolete  or  at 
least  obsolescent  or  Ineffective  offensive  and 
defensive  systems  which  could  be  phased 
out  without  prejudice  to  national  security. 
Among  these  are : 

(a)  The  SAFE  early  warning  system. 

(b)  The  proposed  16th  nuclear  carrier. 
Acttjally,  we  do  not  need  the  14  attack  car- 
rier task  forces  we  now  have. 

(c)  Further  purchase  of  the  very  expensive 
C-6A  troop  carrier  airplane  of  which  we  have 
presently  enough  for  foreoeeable  emergencies. 

<d)  Further  large  expenditures  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  which  has  proven  it  Is 
Ineffective. 

(e)  We  should  stop  all  expenditures  for 
chemical,  biological  and  radiological  methods 
of  warfare. 

(f)  We  could  cut  back  on  expenditures  for 
anti-aircraft  artillery  alJice  there  la  no 
reasonable   prospect   of   a  sophisticated  air 
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attack  against  U.S.  forces  engaged  in  defend- 
ing our  country. 

(g)  Nor  do  we  need  more  attack  tactical 
aircraft.  Our  present  22  wings  are  far  more 
than  we  need. 

CONCLCSION 

In  conclusion  the  committee  should  rid 
itself  of  the  "worst  case"  psychology  which 
the  Pentagon  uses  to  brainwash  members  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public.  The  Rus- 
sian threat  to  our  country's  legitimate  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  is  vastly  over-esti- 
mated by  the  Pentagon.  The  Chinese  threat 
is  non  existent.  Our  appraisal  of  the  dangers 
to  our  national  security  should  be  based  not 
on  the  most  malevolent  of  intentions  nor 
on  an  excessive  appraisal  of  the  capabilities 
of  our  alleged  enemies.  In  the  light  of  our 
critical  domestic  priorities  it  should  be  based 
on  a  reasonable  appraisal  of  threats  to  the 
national  security  of  the  U.8.  assuming  we 
are  determined  to  have  no  more  Vietnams,  to 
stay  home  and  mind  our  own  business,  and 
to  contribute  In  any  reasonable  way  to 
peace-making  or  peace-keeping  forces  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  weaponry  capable  of  passing  final 
Judgment  on  the  necessity  for  either  buUd- 
ing  or  maintaining  these  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, or  on  maintaining  so  large  an  armed 
force  in  uniform.  I  merely  raise  questions 
propounded  by  experts  far  more  competent 
than  I  as  to  the  necessity  for  these  enorm- 
ous expenditures,  in  the  light  of  our 
domestic  requirements  and  any  rational 
security  needs. 

However,  substantlsd  cuts  totalling  many 
billions  of  dollars  must  be  made  promptly 
in  our  military  budget  in  order  to  assure  a 
proper  re-orderlng  of  our  national  priorities. 
The  Federal  government  must  play  a  larger 
role  in  meeting  our  domestic  crises.  The 
military  budget  is  the  only  feasible  place  to 
find  the  money,  and  this  committee  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge thus  propounded. 


RED  CHINA.  PRISON  OF  600  MILLION 

CHINESE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  told  by  our  leaders 
presently  in  power  that  they  find  the 
Communist  regime  of  Red  China  mel- 
lowing and  are  in  the  process  of  author- 
izing trade  and  tourism  to  that  country. 

The  flimsy  excuse  being  suggested  is 
that  the  Communist  pwwer  structure  of 
Mainland  China  imprisons  so  many  hu- 
man beings — 600  million,  but  trade  and 
recognition  of  the  Red  Chinese  regime 
can  only  be  used  as  poUtical  propaganda 
to  continue  the  Chinese  Bolsheviks  in 
power  and  to  prove  that  the  free  world 
has  been  wrong  all  along. 

The  600  million  captive  lives  in  Red 
China  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  reason 
for  friendly  relations  with  that  Com- 
munist party;  rather,  they  are  all  the 
more  reason  to  continue  our  trade  and 
travel  prohibitions.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  world  politics  or  world  business  as 
usual.  The  proposals  by  the  administra- 
tion, if  carried  out  and  tolerated  by  the 
American  people,  can  only  result  in  600 
million  Chinese  citizens  finding  them- 
selves forever  hopelessly  enslaved  and 
with  less  hope  of  ever  overthrowing  their 
captors  or  achieving  self-determination. 

To  those  who  ignore  the  realities  of 
life  and  to  those  who  forget  and  forgive 
so  readily,  I  insert  the  United  Nations 


Resolution  498(V),  adopted  February  1, 
1951,  which  found  the  Central  People's 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  guilty  of  aggression  in  Korea. 

There  has  been  no  peace  in  Korea  to 
this  date,  20  years  later.  There  remains 
only  shaky  cease-flre  where  American 
boys  continue  to  become  United  Nations 
casualties  whenever  it  is  to  the  sadistic 
political  satisfaction  of  the  Communists 
of  North  Korea,  the  puppet  ally  of  Red 
China. 

The  resolution  follows : 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  the  Security  Council,  because 
of  lack  of  unanimity  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers, has  failed  to  exercise  its  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  regard  to  Chi- 
nese Communist  intervention  in  Korea, 

Noting  that  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
not  accepted  United  Nations  proposals  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hoetllltles  in  Ko- 
rea with  a  view  to  peaceful  settlement,  and 
that  its  armed  forces  continue  their  inva- 
sion of  Korea  and  their  large-scale  attacks 
upon  United  Nations  forces  there, 

1.  Finds  that  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China,  by 
giving  direct  aid  and  assistance  to  those  who 
were  already  committing  aggression  In  Ko- 
rea and  by  engaging  in  hostilities  against 
United  Nations  forces  there  has  itself  en- 
gaged In  aggression  In  Korea; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Central  People's  Gov- 
;rnment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  cause  Its  forces  and  nationals  in  Korea  to 
cease  hostilities  against  the  United  Nations 
forces  and  to  withdraw  from  Korea; 

3.  Affirms  the  determination  of  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  its  action  in  Korea  to 
meet  the  aggression; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  States  and  authorities  to 
continue  to  lend  every  assistance  to  the 
United  Nations  action  in  Korea; 

5.  Calls  upon  all  States  and  authorities  to 
refrain  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the 
aggressors  In  Korea; 

6.  Requests  a  Committee  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Collective  Measures  Commit- 
tee as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  consider  addi- 
tional measures  to  be  employed  to  meet  this 
aggression  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  it  being  understood  that  the 
Committee  is  authorized  to  defer  its  report 
if  the  Good  Offices  Committee  referred  to  in 
the  foUovrtng  paragraph  reports  satisfactory 
progress  in  Its  efforts; 

7.  Affirms  that  It  continues  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  the 
achievement  of  United  Nations  objectives  In 
Korea  by  peaceful  means,  and  requests  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  desig- 
nate forthwith  two  persons  who  would  meet 
with  him  at  any  suitable  opportunity  to  use 
their  good  offices  to  this  end. 

In  order  that  our  pro-Red  Chinese  ad- 
vocates in  the  United  States  can  have 
the  detailed  UJJ.  text  of  the  Red  Chinese 
aggression  agsilnst  Korea,  I  include  por- 
tions of  the  reiJOrt  as  contained  in  the 
Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations  for  1951 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
ExcxaPTS  From  the  Yearbook  of  the  United 

Nations — 1951 

b.  considekation  bt  the  ceneeal  assembly 

in    plenary    session 

The  report  of  the  First  Oommlttee  (A/ 
1770)  containing  the  draft  resolution  was 
considered  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Its 
327th  plenary  meeting  on  1  February  1951. 
It  waa  decided,  by  82  rotes  to  6,  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  report. 

In  explanation  of  their  votes,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Byelorussian  SSR.  Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland,  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and 


the  USSR  stated  that  the  would  vote 
against  the  draft  rescdutlon  recconmended 
by  the  First  Committee  because  the  whole 
sense  of  that  draft  resolution  was  to  prevent 
agreement.  The  nucleus  of  that  pn^Kwal — 
a  false  and  completely  unfounded  accusa- 
tion that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
had  committed  aggression — was  necessary  to 
the  United  States  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  the  extension  of  further  aggression  both 
in  Korea  and  against  China. 

In  the  First  Committee  there  has  been 
definite  opposition  to  the  aggressive  course 
of  the  ruling  circles  of  the  United  States; 
that  fact,  they  maintained,  could  not  be 
ignored.  The  attempt  of  the  twelve  Powers  to 
find  a  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
by  negotiations  had  been  unsuccessful  be- 
cause of  the  crude  and  open  pressure,  black- 
mall  and  threats  against  those  who  Intended 
to  support  the  twelve-Power  proposal.  Many 
countries  economically  or  otherwise  depend- 
ent on  the  United  States  had  thus  been  com- 
pelled to  fall  in  line,  they  stated;  adoption 
of  the  draft  resolution  would  defeat  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Charter  and 
violate  the  sovereignty  of  many  nations 
which  had  been  forced  to  support  it. 

The  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom 
stated  that  his  Government  supported  the 
proposal  because  it  attached  primary  impor- 
tance to  the  work  of  the  good  offices  com- 
mittee. It  was  the  United  Kingdom's  hope 
that  the  group  would  first  study  the  various 
communications  from  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment In  order  to  see  what  light  they  shed 
on  the  possibilities  of  peaceful  negotiation 
and  what  further  clarification  was  required. 

The  programme  outlined  by  the  represent- 
ative of  Canada,  he  said,  also  contained 
many  valuable  ideas  which  might  form  the 
basis  of  an  eventual  settlement.  The  em- 
phasis he  suggested,  should  be  on  peaceful 
settlement  rather  than  on  potential  sanc- 
tions, which  might  be  dangerous,  double- 
edged  or  merely  useless. 

The  representative  of  Syria  stated  that  the 
means  of  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement 
had  not  been  exhausted  and  that  there  was 
still  a  strong  possibility  of  eatabllahlng  a 
cease-fire,  even  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
seven-nations  conference  suggested  by  the 
twelve  Asian  Powers  Adoption  of  the  United 
States  proposal,  he  said,  would  not  end  the 
war,  but  would  be  more  likely  to  extend  it. 
Were  the  war  to  be  extended,  the  United 
Nations  would  have  to  fight  against  a  popu- 
lation of  about  800  mlUlons.  He  would,  he 
said,  abstain  in  the  vote  on  the  draft  res- 
olution, but  his  abstention  did  not  signify 
approval  of  the  behaviour  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  or  opposition  to  the 
draft  resolution.  It  only  meant  that  the 
twelve-Power  draft  resolution  should  have 
been  adopted  first  so  aa  to  exhaust  the  poe- 
sibllitles  of  peaceful  disctiBalon. 

The  representative  of  India  stated  that  he 
would  vote  against  the  proposal  because  it 
would  prolong  boetllltiea  In  Korea  Indef- 
initely and  might  expand  the  conflict  Into  a 
global  war.  By  combining  condemnation  and 
negotiation  in  one  propoaal,  that  proposal 
lost  its  moral  force  and  negotiations  their 
best  chances  of  success.  So  many  nlTtakwi 
had  been  made  against  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  the  last  twelve  months  that  the 
resolution  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  fair  In 
its  condenmatlon. 

The  representative  of  Egypt  explained  that, 
although  he  agreed  that  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  United  Nations  to  set  up  and  maintain, 
and  even  to  put  m  action,  the  system  of 
coUectlve  security  envisaged  by  the  Charter, 
he  saw  no  reason  to  overlook  the  essential 
concept  of  the  Charter  that  peaceful  means 
of  resolving  questions  must  first  be  exhausted. 
The  peaceful  means,  he  considered,  had  not 
been  exhausted  In  the  present  case. 

At  the  request  of  the  representative  of 
Israel,  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  operative 
part  of  the  draft  resolution  of  the  First 
Committee  was  put  to  the  vote  separately 
and  was  adopted  by  43  votes  to  7,  with  8 
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abstentions.  The  remainder  of  the  draft  reso- 
lution wa«  adopted  by  44  votes  to  7,  with  8 
abstentions.  The  draft  resolution  aa  a  whole 
was  then  voted  upon  by  a  roll-call  and 
adopted  by  44  votes  to  7,  with  9  abstentions, 
as  follows: 

In  favor:  Argentina.  Austredla.  Belgium. 
Bolivia.  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic.  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia. 
France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Iceland,  Iran,  Iraq.  Israel,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico.  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Nicaragua.  Nor*ay,  Paraguay,  Peru. 
Philippines,  Thailand.  Turkey.  Union  of 
South  Africa.  United  Kingdom.  United  States. 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

Against:  Burma.  Byelorussian  SSR,  Czecho- 
slovakia, India,  Poland,  Ukrainian  SSR  and 
the  USSR. 

Abstaining :  Afghanistan,  Egypt.  Indonesia. 
Pakistan.  Saudi  Arabia.  Sweden,  Syria,  Ye- 
men and  Yugoslavia. 

On  a  statement  by  the  representative  of 
Saudi  Arabia  that  he  was  not  participating 
In  the  vote,  the  President  ruled  that  If  a 
delegation  did  not  participate  in  the  vote. 
It  thereby  abstained.  However,  he  said  that 
the  Saudi  Arabian  representative's  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  participate  In  the  vote 
would   be   recorded. 

The  resolution  (498(V)  i  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  at  its  327th  plenary  meeting  on 
I  February  1951  read: 
"The  General  Assembly. 
"Noting  that  the  Security  Council,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  unanimity  of  the  permanent 
members,  has  failed  to  exercise  its  primary 
responsroiilty  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  regard  to 
Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea, 
"Noting  that  the  Centra]  People's  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
not  accepted  United  Nations  proposals  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hoetllltles  in  Ko- 
rea with  a  view  to  peaceful  settlement,  and 
th»t  Its  armed  forcas  continue  their  inva- 
sion of  Korea  and  their  large-,scale  attacks 
upon  United  Nations  forces  there, 

"1.  Finds  that  the  Central  Peoples  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
by  giving  direct  aid  and  assistance  to  thoee 
who  were  already  committing  aggression  in 
Korea  and  by  engaging  in  hostilities  against 
United  Nations  forces  there  has  itself  en- 
gaged in  aggression  in  Korea: 

"2.  Calls  upon  the  Central  People's  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  cause  its  forces  and  nationals  in  Korea 
to  cease  hostilities  against  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  and  to  withdraw  from  Korea: 

"3.  Afflrma  the  determination  of  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  Its  action  in  Ko- 
rea to  meet  the  aggression: 

•4.  Calls  upon  all  States  and  authorities 
to  continue  to  lend  every  assistance  to  the 
United  Nations  action  in  Korea: 

"5.  CallM  upon  all  States  and  authorities 
to  refirain  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the 
aggressors    in    Korea: 

"6.  Requests  a  Committee  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  consider 
additional  measures  to  be  employed  to  meet 
this  aggression  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
General  Assembly,  it  being  understood  that 
the  Committee  la  authorized  to  defer  its 
report  if  the  Good  OflBces  Committee  referred 
to  in  the  following  paragraph  reports  satis- 
factory progress  in  its  efforts; 

"7.  Affirms  that  It  continues  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  the 
achievement  of  United  Nations  objectives  In 
Korea  by  peaceful  means,  and  requests  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  des- 
ignate forthwith  two  persons  who  would 
meet  with  him  at  any  suitable  opportunity 
to  use  their  good  ofHces  to  this  end." 

In  a  statement  (A  1782)  made  on  2  Feb- 
ruary, regarding  resolution  498(V),  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's  Re- 
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public  of  China  said,  inter  alia,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nations  in  the  United  Nations. 
under  the  domination  and  coercion  of  the 
United  States  Government,  had  rejected  the 
twelve-Power  draft  resolution  and  had 
adopted  the  United  States  draft  resolution, 
which  slandered  China  as  an  aggressor  in 
Korea.  In  order  that  the  United  States  might 
further  extend  Its  tiggresslve  war.  This,  the 
statement  continued,  proved  clearly  to  the 
peace-loving  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  Government  and  its 
accomplices  had  blocked  the  path  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  It  was  further  stated  that 
the  Assembly,  encroaching  upon  the  powers 
of  the  Security  Council,  had  acted  illegally 
in  adopting  the  resolution  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  lawful  representatives  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Consequently, 
the  resolution  must  tie  considered  null  and 
void. 

2.    Additional    measures   to    be   employed    to 

meet  aggression  in  Korea 

a.  Report  of  the  Additional  Measures 

Committee 

On  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau,  a  sub- 
committee of  five  members  was  constituted 
on  8  March  to  consider  practical  measures 
and  to  study  priorities.  The  sub-committee. 
consisting  of  Australia.  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Venezuela, 
unanimously  recommended  that,  when  the 
Committee  pursued  the  examination  of  ad- 
ditional measures  against  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  it  should  give  prior- 
ity to  the  study  of  economic  measures.  The 
Committee  adopted  this  recommendation  at 
Its  third  meeting  on  3  May  1951.  On  14  May 
It  approved  a  draft  resolution  by  the  United 
States  for  submission  to  the  General  As- 
sembly (see  A   1799). 

Under  the  draft  resolution,  the  General 
Assembly  would  note,  inter  alia,  that  the  Ad- 
ditional-Measures Committee  had  reported 
tha:  a  number  of  States  had  already  taken 
measures  designed  to  deny  contributions  to 
the  military  strength  of  forces  opposing  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea,  and  that  certain 
economic  measures  designed  further  to  deny 
such  contributions  would  support  and  sup- 
plement the  military  action  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea  and  would  assist  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  aggression.  It  would  recom- 
mend that  every  State  should; 

1 1 )  Apply  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  to 
areas  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Peo- 
ple b  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  of  the  North  Korean  authorities  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum  and 
items  useful  in  the  production  of  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war; 

( 2 )  determine  which  commodities  exported 
from  its  territory  fell  within  the  embargo, 
and  apply  controls  to  give  effect  to  that 
embargo: 

(3)  prevent  by  all  means  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  circumvention  of  controls 
on  shipments  applied  by  other  States  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution; 

(4)  co-operate  with  other  States  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  embargo: 

(5)  report  to  tl»  Additional  Measures 
Committee,  within  30  days,  and  thereafter  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee,  on  the  meas- 
ures taken  In  suxordance  with  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  draft  resolution  would  further  request 
the  Additional  Measures  Committee  to  re- 
port to  the  General  Assembly,  with  recom- 
mendations on  the  general  effectl-eness  of 
the  embargo  and  on  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing, extending  or  relaxing  it.  It  would 
also  request  the  Committee  to  continue  its 
consideration  of  additional  measures  to  be 
employed  to  meet  the  aggression  n  Korea 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  being  understood  that  the  Committee 
was  authorized  to  defer  its  report  if  the 
Good  Offices  Committee  (constituted  under 
resolution  498(V) )  reported  satisfactory 
progress. 


The  draft  resolution  would  reaffirm  that 
it  continued  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities In  Korea  and  the  achievement  of 
United  Nations  objectives  in  Korea  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  would  request  the  vJood  Of- 
fices  Committee   to  continue   its   efforts. 

If.  clariflcatlon  of  its  recomm^^ndations, 
the  Additional  Measures  Committee  noted 
in  particular  that  circumvention  of  controls 
might  take  place  through  trans-shipment  or 
re-export  of  commodities.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  guarding  against  such  cir- 
cumvention, it  stated,  must  rest  with  the 
States  in  which  the  goods  originated,  and 
this  responsibility  could  be  discharged  by 
obtaining  assurances  about  end-use  prior  to 
shipment.  Other  States  would  be  expected  to 
give  every  assistance  to  the  country  of  origin 
m  obtaining  and  checking  such  assurances; 
each  State  should,  moreover,  avoid  any  such 
expansion  of  its  trade  with  '^hlna  and  North 
Korea  in  Items  embargoed  by  other  States  aa 
would  nullify  or  impair  the  effect  of  the 
controls  applied  by  the  latter  to  those  items, 
b.  Consideration  by  the  First  Committee 
The  report  (A  1709)  of  the  Additional 
Measures  Committee  contaimng  its  draft  res- 
olution was  considered  by  the  First  Commit- 
tee at  its  443rd  and  444th  meetii-,gs  on  17 
May  1951. 

An  amendment  ( A,'C.l/662'Rev.l )  to  the 
draft  resolution  recommended  by  the  Addi- 
tional Measures  Committee  was  submitted 
jointly  by  Australia,  Prance,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  and  Venezuela.  It 
would  add  "transportation  materials  of  stra- 
tegic value  "  to  the  proposed  embargo  list. 

At  the  outset  of  the  debate  in  the  First 
Committee,  the  representative  of  the  USSR 
stated  that  he  could  not  participate  In  the 
discussion  of  measures  such  as  those  pro- 
po-sed.  According  to  Article  24  of  the  Charter, 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  had 
placed  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity on  the  Security  Council,  and  had 
agreed  that,  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  responsibility,  the  CouncU  was  acting 
on  their  behalf.  The  measures  to  be  taken 
by  the  Council  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
task  were  stipulated  in  the  Charter,  partic- 
ularly in  Chapter  VII.  The  imposition  of  an 
embargo  was  one  of  the  measures  covered  by 
that  Chapter.  Moreover,  any  action  of  that 
kind  belonged,  according  to  Article  11,  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Chauter,  exclusively  within  the 
competence  of  the  Security  CouncU.  Conse- 
quently, he  held,  the  General  Assembly  was 
not  entitled  to  adopt  decisions  on  such  ques- 
tions. 

From  the  very  outset  of  events  in  Korea, 
he  added,  the  ruling  circles  of  the  United 
States  had  taken  the  path  of  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter  and  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question.  In  order  to  disguise  its  ag- 
gression, the  United  States  had  already  foist- 
ed upon  the  United  Nations  a  number  of  ille- 
gai  resolutions,  he  said.  By  its  rude  pressure 
on  the  members  of  the  "North  Atlantic  bloc  ". 
and  on  the  Latin-American  countries,  the 
United  States  had  forced  upon  the  General 
Assembly  the  disgraceful  resolution  of  1  Feb- 
ruary 1951,  branding  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  as  aggressor. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  assert  that  the 
United  States,  which  had  seized  Chinese 
territory,  namely  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  and 
which  had  invaded  Korea  up  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  China,  was  the  party  defending 
itself,  and  that  the  Chinese  People's  Repub- 
lic, which  was  defending  its  frontiers  and 
was  trying  to  regain  the  Island  of  Taiwan 
seized  by  the  Americans,  was  the  aggressor. 
The  new  draft  resolution,  in  which  the 
United  States  called  for  the  imposition  of 
embargo  measures  against  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  made  it  evident.  In  his 
opinion,  that  the  text  was  designed  to  bring 
about  the  continuation  and  the  extension 
of  the  war  in  Korea.  The  ruling  circles  of 
the  United  States  continued,  in  fact,  to  drag 
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the  United  Nations  with  them  on  a  course 
which  involved  violation  of  the  Charter  and 
the  adoption  of  Illegal  measures,  the  USSR 
representative  said. 

The  representatives  of  the  Byelorussian 
SSR.  Oeechoslovakia.  Poland  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian SSR  agreed  with  the  representative  of 
the  USSR  that  the  question  of  applying  an 
embargo  was  exclusively  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Securtly  Council.  They  stated 
that,  consequently,  they  would  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  discussion. 

The  representatives  of  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,    Canada,    China,    Ecuador.    France, 
Greece  Haiti,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Thailand, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  King- 
dom,    the    United    States    and    Venezuela, 
among  others,  supported  the  draft  resolution 
submittsd  by  the  Additional  Measures  Com- 
mittee.  They   considered    that,   because   the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  North  Korean 
authorities     were     pressing     their     attacks 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea,  It  had  now 
become   necessary   to   consider   how  best  to 
support  the  United  Nations  forces  fighting  In 
Korea,  to  help  end  aggression  and  -to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement. 
~The~draft   resolution   took    Into   account 
the  actual  situation  In  Korea  as  well  as  the 
objectives   laid   down   In   General    Assembly 
resolution  498(V)    of  1   February.  They  felt 
that,  had  the  Chinese  Communist  Govern- 
ment   had    any    inclination    to    negotiate, 
ample    opportunity    had    been    given    it    to 
make   its   wishes   known.   Moreover,   oppor- 
tunities for  a  peaceful  settlement  were  still 
clearly  available  under  the  present  draft  res- 
olution.   That    draft    represented.    In    their 
view,  an  Implementation  and  elucidation  of 
the  A-ssembly  resolution  498 (V) ,  and  to  sup- 
port it  would  be  a  logical  realHrmatlon  of  the 
stand  taken  by  most  Memt>ers  in  support  of 
the  -Security  Council's  decision  on  Korea.  The 
Additional   Measures   Committee,    they   felt, 
should  continue   to   examine  the  situation 
in  Korea  so  as  take  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures if  necessary. 

Those  representatives  maintained  that  the 
draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Addi- 
tional Measures  Committee  was  not  inspired 
bv  a  spirit  of  vengeance;  it  was  intended 
inerely  to  protect  the  United  Nations  forces 
which  were  resisting  aggression  in  Korea.  The 
measures  suggested  related  only  to  supplies 
of  raw  materials  or  of  materials  of  a 
strategic  value  which  might  contribute  to 
an  extension  of  the  area  of  hostilities. 

They  stressed  the  fact  that  adoption  of  the 
draft  resolution  and  of  the  amendment 
would  not  only  be  valuable  in  Itself  but 
also  an  effective  demonstration  of  United 
Nations  determination  to  make  use  of  the 
means  available  under  the  Charter  to  bring 
the  aggression  in  Korea  to  an  end.  There 
could  not  be  two  views  as  to  the  principle 
involved:  no  Member  could  object  to  a  res- 
olution requesting  It  not  to  give  aid  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Organization. 

Adoption  of  the  draft  resolution,  those 
representatives  felt,  would  also  give  formal 
recognition  to  a  policy  already  applied  In- 
dividually by  Member  Governments,  and 
would  provide  for  the  United  Nations  ma- 
chinery through  which  all  Oovemment 
could  work  together  to  make  the  restrictions 
more  effective. 

The  representative  of  India  stated  that  the 
draft  resolution  was  based  on  General  As- 
sembly resolution  498 (V)  which  the  Indian 
delegation  had  opposed,  and,  therefore,  It 
could  not  vote  in  favour  of  this  draft  resolu- 
tion The  recommended  embargo,  he  said, 
had  already  been  applied  by  the  States,  so 
that  the  adoption  of  the  draft  resolution 
could  not  mean  any  reduction  in  the  supplies 
entering  China.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt, 
it  might  create  additional  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  proposed  embargoes,  however,  did  not 
concern  India  which  did  not  send  any  war 
materials  to  foreign  countries  and  did  not 
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propose  to  do  so.  The  Indian  delegation,  he 
said,  would  therefore  sustain  In  the  vote. 

The  representative  of  Iraq  Indicated  that, 
though  voting  for  the  resolution,  his  country 
could  not  assure  co-operation  in  implement- 
ing it  with  one  State  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause no  relations  existed  between  Iraq  and 
that  State. 

The  representative  of  Syria  stated  that, 
consistent  with  the  attitude  his  country  had 
taken  on  Assembly  resolution  498(V),  he 
wotild  abstain  from  voting  on  the  draft  res- 
olution although  his  abstention  should  not 
t)e  construed  to  mean  that  his  Government 
would  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution.  A  similar  statement  was  made  by 
the  representative  of  Sweden. 

The  Committee  adopted,  by  43  votes  to 
none,  with  11  abstentions,  the  preable  of 
the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Addi- 
tional Measures  Committee.  The  Joint 
amendment  (A  C.l/662/Rev.l)  was  adopted 
by  45  votes  to  none,  with  9  abstentions. 

The  draft  resolution  as  a  whole,  as 
amended,  was  adopted  by  a  roU-caU  vote  of 
45  votes  to  none,  with  9  abstentions. 

c.  Resolution  Adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly 
The    resolution    (500(V)    adopted    by   the 
General  Assembly  at  its  330th  plenary  meet- 
ing on  18  May  read : 

"The  General  Assembly, 
"Noting  the  report  of  the  Additional  meas- 
ures Committee  dated  14  May  1951. 

"RecaUing     iU    resolution    498  (V)     of     1 
February  1951, 
"Noting  that: 

"(a)  The  Additional  Measures  Commit- 
tee esUblished  by  that  resolution  has  con- 
sidered additional  measures  to  be  employed 
to  meet  the  aggression   in  Korea, 

"(b)  The  Additional  Measures  Commit- 
tee has  reported  that  a  number  of  States 
have  already  taken  measures  designed  to 
deny  contributions  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  forces  opposing  the  United  Nations 
in  Korea. 

"(c)  The  Additional  Measures  Commit- 
tee has  also  reported  that  certain  economic 
measures  designed  further  to  deny  such 
contributions  would  support  and  supple- 
ment the  miUtary  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea  and  would  assist  In  putting 
a  1  end  to  the  aggression. 

"1.  Recommeruis  that  every  State: 
"(a)  Apply  an  embargo  on  the  shipment 
to  areas  iinder  the  control  of  the  Central 
People's  Ocvernment  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  of  the  North  Korean  au- 
thorities of  arms,  ammunition  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum,  transportation  materials  of 
strategic  value,  and  Items  useful  In  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition  and  Imple- 
ments of  war; 

"(b)  Determine  '  which  commodities  ex- 
ported from  Its  territory  fall  within  the  em- 
bargo, and  apply  controls  to  give  effect  to 
the  embargo; 

"(c)  Prevent  by  all  means  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  circumvention  of  controls  on 
shipments  appUed  by  other  States  pursuant 
to  the  present  resolution; 

"(d)  Co-operate  with  other  States  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  embargo; 

"(e)  Report  to  the  Additional  Measures 
Committee,  within  thirty  days  and  there- 
after at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  on 
the  measures  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
present  resolution; 

"2.  Requests  the  Additional  Measures  Com- 
mittee: 

"(a)  To  report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
with  recommendations  as  i^jproprlate,  on  the 
general  effectiveness  of  the  embargo  and  the 
desirability  of  contlnuliig.  extending  or  re- 
laxing it; 

"(b)  To  continue  its  consideration  of  ad- 
ditional measures  to  be  employed  to  meet  the 
aggression  In  Korea,  and  to  report  thereon 
further  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  being  un- 


derstood that  the  Committee  is  authorised  to 
defer  Its  report  if  the  Good  Offices  Commitee 
reports  satisfactory  progress  In  Its  efforts: 

"3.  Reaffirms  that  It  continues  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about 
a  cessation  of  hostUltles  In  Korea,  and  the 
achievement  of  United  Nations  objectives  In 
Korea  by  i)eaceful  means,  and  requests  the 
Good  Offices  Committee  to  continue  Its  good 
offices." 

3.  Communications  received  by  the  Security 
Council  relating  to  the  Korean  question 
The  representative  of  the  USSR,  by  a  letter 
dated  9  March  1951  (S/2034),  transmitted  a 
report  from  the  Conmilsslon  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  United  Democratic  Na- 
tional Front  of  Korea  charging  the  United 
States  troope  with  the  perpetration  of  atroc- 
ities at  Seoul  and  Inchon. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  sent 
the  following  communications:  two  cable- 
grams dated  11  February  1961  (S/2012)  and 
15  April  (S/2092),  charging  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  In  Korea  with  the  perpetration 
of  atrocities;  a  cablegram  dated  8  May 
(S/2142/^evJ),  charging  United  Nations 
Forces  in  Korea  with  the  use  of  bacterio- 
logical weapons:  a  statement  dated  18  May 
(S  2167  Rev.l),  denying  the  authenticity  of 
the  documentation  contained  In  the  special 
report  of  the  Unified  Command,  transmitted 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  on 
2  May  (3/2112) ,  to  the  effect  that  the  atUck 
on  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  25  June  1950 
had  been  planned  in  advance  by  North  Ko- 
rea; a  cablegram  dated  2fl  June  1951  (8/ 
2221 ) ,  charging  the  Uolfled  Command  with 
the  forcible  deportation,  to  the  South,  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  districts  of  North 
Korea  occupied  by  United  Nations  forcea. 

The  represenUtlve  of  the  USSR,  in  his 
capacity  as  President  of  the  Council,  submit- 
ted two  letters,  dated  11  June  1951  (S/2203) 
and  21  June  (S/2212),  from  the  Women's 
International  Democratic  Federation,  trans- 
mitting a  "Report  of  the  women's  Interna- 
tional commission  for  the  Investigation  of 
atrocities  committed  by  United  States 
strength  of  its  unit  operating  In  Korea. 

In  a  letter  dated  16  July  (S/2232),  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  denied 
the  charges  contained  in  this  report.  He  ob- 
served that  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  the  proper  organization 
for  carrying  out  investigations  regarding 
such  charges. 

In   a  cablegram  dated   14  July   1961    (S 
2231)    the  representative  of  Greece  advised 
the  CouncU   that  his   Oovemment   had   de- 
declded  to  double  the  strength  of  its  unit  op- 
erating In  Korea. 

In  a  cablegram  dated  11  August  1951 
(S  2296),  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
rf  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea charged  that  United  States  aircraft  had 
dropped  bombs  containing  poison  gas  on  lo- 
calities in  the  People's  Republic. 

With  a  letter  dated  29  August  (S/2317), 
the  representative  of  the  USSR  transmitted 
a  letter  from  the  Women's  International 
Democratic  Federation  requesting  that  this 
communication  (S/2296)  be  transmitted  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  consideration  and 
that  a  delegation  of  the  Federation  should 
be  admitted  to  the  Assembly  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  question. 

In  a  letter  dated  24  November  (S  2418), 
the  represenUtlve  of  the  United  States 
charged  that  a  United  Nations  bomber,  which 
had  not  returned  from  a  weather  reconnais- 
sance flight  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  6  No- 
vember, had  been  Intercepted  and  attacked 
by  Soviet  fighter  planes  without  warning 
while  over  international  waters. 

In  a  letter,  dated  4  December  1951  (8/2430) , 
the  representative  of  the  USSR  denied  those 
charges,  stating  that  the  bomber  had  vio- 
lated the  USSR  frontier  and  had  t^)ened  fire 
on  two  Soviet  Fighter  aircraft  which  had 
attempted  to  oompal  It  to  land  on  a  SovlM 
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airfield.  The  fighters  bad  returned  the  fire 
and  the  bomber  had  flown  toward  the  ses 
and  disappeared. 

These  communications  were  not  discussed 
bp  the  Council  during  1951. 

7.  RejioTts  0/  the  United  Nattom  Command  * 
Reports  at  the  United  Nations  Command 
operations  In  Korea  were  submitted  regularly 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Security  Council,  in  accordance  with 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  7  Jxily 
1950  (S'I588).  The  following  Information 
on  the  progress  of  operations  is  taken  from 
the  reports. 

a.  Military  Operations  •" 
(1)  Ground  operations 

On  1  January  1951,  It  was  stated,  the 
enemy  launched  a  general  offensive  employ- 
ing twenty  Chinese  Communist  divisions 
and  on  4  January  occupied  Seoul. 

On  7  January  new  United  Nations  defen- 
sive positions  were  established  along  a  line 
extending  north-east  from  Pyongtaek  to 
Wonju.  Ii^m  January  8  the  enemy  made 
strong  efforts  to  drive  the  United  Nations 
Forces "  our  of  the  WonJu  area,  but  met 
stubborn  assistance  In  the  form  of  United 
Nations  counter-attacks  and  suffered  ex- 
tremely high  casualties. 

By  28  January,  the  enemy,  unable  to  con- 
tmue  the  general  offensive,  withdrew  to  posi- 
tions about  three  miles  north  of  Hoengsong. 
United  Nations  forces  advanced  eight  to  ten 
miles  between  10  and  31  January,  twenty  to 
25  miles  along  the  entire  front  between  1 
and  15  February,  and  again  seven  to  sixteen 
miles  on  a  90-mlle  front  between  10  and  28 
February.  By  28  February,  the  United  Na- 
tions lines  were  relatively  straight  and  un- 
broken over  the  entire  front.  By  this  time, 
also  United  Nations  action  bad,  it  was  re- 
ported, reduced  the  over-all  strength  of 
guerrilla  forces  in  South  Korean  to  about 
30.000.  representing  a  decline  of  about  15  per 
cent  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 

In  March  the  United  Nations  Command 
reported  that  its  strategic  plan,  involving 
constant  movement  to  keep  the  enemy  off 
balance  with  a  corresponding  limitation  upon 
his  mitlatlve,  remained  unaltered.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  battle  area.  It  was  stated,  had 
forced  the  enemy  to  fight  far  from  his  base 
and  had  permitted  greater  employment  of  the 
seapower  of  the  United  Nations  Command, 
which  resulted  In  continuous  and  exhausting 
attrition  upon  both  the  enemy's  manpower 
and  supplies.  During  the  period  1-15  March, 
the  enemy,  suffering  heavy  casualties,  con- 
ducted vigorous  delaying  actions,  as  steady 
United  Nations  pressure  forced  him  north- 
ward six  to  eight  miles  on  the  central  front 
extending  about  70  miles  from  the  Pukhan 
River  area  east  of  Seoul  to  Hajlnbu,  near  the 
east  coast. 

Vigorous  United  Nations  action  in  this  pe- 
riod, it  was  stated,  reduced  guerrilla  strength 
In  the  rear  areas.  In  particular,  the  large 
guerrilla  force  built  round  the  Tenth  North 
Korean  Division  suffered  severe  loeaee  be- 
tween 4  and  7  March.  In  the  area  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Ulcbln,  near  the  east  coast. 

In  the  latter  half  of  March,  the  United  Na- 
tions Conunand  reported,  the  enemy  was 
driven  northward  about  fifteen  miles  over  the 
entire  front,  except  In  the  Seoul  area,  where 
the  United  Nations  forces  advanced  25  miles. 
During  this  period,  the  depleted  Chinese 
units  were  replaced  by  three  or  four  rehabUl- 
tated  Chinese  armies,  and  the  enemy  built  up 


»•  Reports  Nos.  13  to  36  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  operatlozu  in  Korea:  6/3021, 
3,2053,  S'2098,  S/2107,  8/2166,  S/2170.  8/ 
2204,  8/2217.  S/2246,  S/2265.  8/3277.  S/2333. 
S'2377.  S/2408,  8/2410.  8/2412,  S/2432.  3/ 
2469.  S/3C07.  8/2514.  8/2541. 

•>  See  map,  p.  208. 

*»  For  the  armed  forces  of  Member  States 
participating  In  the  action  In  Korea  see  list 
In  Annex  I  to  this  chapter. 


a  powerful  reserve  force,  including  four  fresh 
North  Korean  Corps  totalling  twelve  divi- 
sions, the  equivalent  of  five  fresh  Chinese  ar- 
mies totalling  fifteen  divisions  and  four  Chi- 
nese armies  recently  withdrawn  from  com- 
bat totalling  twelve  divisions.  Enemy  forces 
during  this  period  were  estimated  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  total  60  divi- 
sions, Including  reserves. 

In  the  period  between  1  and  15  April,  the 
United  Nations  command  reported  only  spo- 
radic resistance  by  the  enemy  until  8  April, 
when  all  regular  Chinese  Communist  and 
North  Korean  forces  to  the  east  of  the  Imjln 
River  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Thereafter,  enemy  forces  on  their 
main  line  of  resistance  bitterly  contested 
United  Nations  advances.  In  bis  defensive  ef- 
forts, the  enemy  showed  increased  strength 
in  artillery  and  mortars.  During  the  period 
United  Nations  forces  advanced  from  eight  to 
fifteen  mUes  across  the  front  west  of  Chou- 
gong. 

On  11  April  1951,  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  relinquished  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  Nations  forces  to  General 
Ridgway. 

Front  lines  at  the  close  of  the  period  ran 
generally  north-east  along  the  Imjln  River 
to  Chongong.  east  to  Hwachon  and  In]e,  and 
thence  to  Hapchlrl  on  the  east  coast.  During 
the  period  guerrilla  activity  in  the  United  Na- 
tions rear  areas  declined  to  the  lowest  point 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict.  It 
was  stated. 

During  this  period  the  United  Nations 
Conunand  also  noted  enemy  efforts  to  renew 
air  attacks  against  United  Nations  forces  In 
areas  other  than  north-west  Korea.  Intelli- 
gence rep>orts,  it  was  stated,  indicated  much 
air  training  activity  In  various  areas  of  China 
and  M&nchurla. 

For  the  period  16-30  April,  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  reported  that,  following  ar- 
tillery preparation,  fresh  Chinese  troops, 
massed  along  the  western  half  of  the  front, 
launched  Initial  assaults  of  a  general  of- 
fensive on  the  night  of  22-23  April,  their 
main  effort  being  concentrated  on  the  25- 
mlle  front  between  Yonchon  and  Sachang. 
Simultaneously,  to  the  west  and  south-west 
of  this  sector,  the  enemy  bridged  the  Imjln 
River  north-ea«t  of  Seoul.  In  the  east,  he 
drove  a  salient  five  miles  deep  into  United 
Nations  lines  east  and  south-east  of  Inje. 

The  United  Nations  forces  made  an  or- 
derly withdrawal,  Inflicting  maximum  casual- 
ties on  the  enemy.  In  no  Instance  during  the 
period.  It  was  stated,  was  the  enemy  able  to 
achieve  a  slgnlflcant  penetration  in  force. 

By  30  April,  Ignoring  very  heavy  casualties, 
the  enemy  carried  an  advance  up  to  35  miles 
on  a  40-mlle  front  from  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Seoul  to  the  Hankchon  area  in  Central 
Korea.  Smaller  gains  were  made  by  the  en- 
emy east  and  west  of  this  sector.  It  was 
stated  that  the  enemy  during  this  period,  had 
employed  30  to  44  divisions  on  the  extreme 
western  flanks.  Including  four  North  Korean 
divisions,  and  twelve  to  fourteen  divisions, 
Chinese  and  North  Korean,  on  the  50-mlle 
front  from  Hwachon  to  the  east  coast.  The 
total  enemy  strength  at  this  period  was  esti- 
mated to  be  70  divisions. 

Front  lines  at  the  end  of  the  period  ran 
due  east  from  the  Han  River,  passing  three 
miles  north  of  Seoul,  to  Munye.  and  thence 
north-east  through  Songdong.  Chaun.  and 
Sori  to  Habong  near  the  east  coast. 

Enemy  guerrilla  strength,  mainly  on  the 
defensive,  was  estimated  at  that  time  to  be 
12,000. 

Prom  1-15  May,  United  Nations  ground 
forces  carried  out  aggressive  patrol  tctlvlties 
designed  to  gain  and  maintain  contact  with 
the  enemy,  to  determine  the  enemy's  inten- 
tions and  to  Inflict  the  maximum  casualties. 
On  the  extreme  eastern  front  from  Umyang 
to  the  coaat.  United  Nations  forces  advanced 
five  to  seven  miles  against  variable  resist- 
ance. On  the  western  and  eftst-central  fronts, 
enemy  eoferlng  forces  were  driven  north- 
ward five  to  twelve  miles  by  strong  United 


Nations  combat  patrols,  which  employed 
clow  air  support,  artillery  and  tank  fire  to 
inflict  heavy  enemy  casualties. 

The  line  of  contact  at  the  cloae  of  the  pe- 
riod ran  generally  from  Suyuhyon  eastward 
through  Uljongbu  to  Chunchon,  and  thence 
ncH-th-east  through  Umyang  to  Hupchl. 

Enemy  forces  were  mainly  arrayed  on  the 
55-mlle  front  to  the  west  of  Chunchon.  to- 
talling. It  was  eatUnated.  more  than  40  di- 
visions. In  the  central  portion  of  this  sector. 
a  dense  concentration  of  seven  to  nine  Chi- 
nese Communist  Force  armies  was  poised  on 
a  22-mUe  front  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north  aind  north-east  of  Seoul. 

During  this  period,  guerrilla  resistance  was 
nearly  eliminated  in  the  United  Nations  rear 
area.  It  was  reported. 

The  enemy  launched  the  anticipated  sec- 
ond phase  of  his  spring  offensive  on  16  May, 
committing  21  Chinese  Communist  Force  Di- 
visions on  the  75-mlle  front  from  Tokohong 
to  Nodong.  By  21  May.  the  attack  had  gen- 
erally passed  Its  climax  as  United  Nations 
forces  exacted  heavy  casualties  at  a  rela- 
tively small  cost.  On  19  May,  a  counterattack 
was  launched  by  forces  on  the  left  of  the 
United  NaUons  line,  followed  two  days  later 
by  the  counter-attack  of  the  remaining 
United  Nations  forces  on  the  right,  thus 
initiating  a  powerful  counter-offensive  which, 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  had  thrust  the  ex- 
hausted enemy  forces  northward  fifteen  to 
30  miles.  By  the  end  of  May,  enemy  resist- 
ance had  stiffened  and  the  opposing  forces 
were  arrayed  In  positions  approximating 
those  of  1  January,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  38th 
parallel.  The  enemy  suffered  extremely  heavy 
casualties,  Chinese  soldiers  surrendering  In 
large  numbers  for  the  first  time,  and  lost 
substantial  quantities  of  weapons  and  sup- 
plies. 

The  hostile  effort  was  made  In  two  major 
sectors.  Six  Chinese  divisions  attacked  on  a 
25-mlle  front  in  the  Yongyang-Kapyong  sec- 
tor in  the  western  part  of  the  front.  Having 
penetrated  to  a  line  passing  about  three 
miles  south  of  Masogue  and  Munye  by  20  May, 
the  enemy  drive  was  contained  and  then  con- 
verted Into  a  retreat  by  counter-attacking 
United  Nations  forces.  Chinese  Communist 
F\>rce  units  fought  fairly  strong  delaying  ac- 
tions near  Yonyang  on  24  and  25  May,  and  in 
the  Chlam  area,  about  25  miles  north  of 
Munye,  frocn  25-28  May. 

The  most  desperate  fighting  of  the  Korean 
campaign,  the  United  Nations  Command  said. 
developed  In  the  east-c«ntral  part  of  the 
front,  In  the  vicinity  of  Hangyl.  On  16  May, 
six  Chinese  Communist  Force  divisions 
launched  a  powerful  attack  against  strongly 
held  United  Nations  lluee  on  a  twenty-mile 
front  to  the  north  of  that  town.  Though 
United  Nations  units  were  thrust  south- 
wards about  twenty  miles  by  22  May,  combat 
elements  equivalent  to  three  enemy  divisions 
were  destroyed.  The  remainder  of  the  attack- 
ing force  was  hurled  back  eighteen  miles 
to  the  38th  parallel.  By  28  May,  the  trapped 
enemy  units  were  attempting  to  escape  past 
the  west  end  of  the  Hwachon  reservoir. 

In  an  eastward  extension  of  the  above 
action,  three  enemy  divisions  made  a  strong 
effort  on  a  twelve-mile  front  from  InJe  to 
Nodong.  near  the  coast.  In  this  sector,  the 
enemy  scored  numerous  penetrations  in  the 
United  Nations  lines,  forcing  a  series  of  with- 
drawals which  carried  defending  forces  about 
30  miles  southwards.  The  situation  stabilized 
by  22  May.  a  few  miles  to  the  north  cf  Chang- 
dong  and  Hajlnbu.  In  this  action,  fighting 
was  particularly  Intense  In  the  vicinity  of 
Komsan,  Changdong  and  Kusang  However.  It 
was  r^>orted,  the  enemy's  losses  on  other 
parts  of  the  front  completely  neutralized  this 
temporary  success,  and  he  resisted  only 
moderately  ae  the  United  Nations  counter- 
offensive  forced  blm  bock  toward  the  38th 
parallel. 

Front  lines  at  the  end  of  May  ran  generally 
nortb-east  from  Afensan,  along  the  Imjln 
River  to  Chongong.  thence  etistward  through 
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Hwachon   to   loje.   south-east   to   Sort   and 
north-east  to  Yongchon. 

Between  1  and  15  June,  the  enemy,  depleted 
by  losses  suffered  In  the  preceding  period 
which  amounted  to  more  than  lOOOOO 
oasuaiues  and  12,000  prlaoners.  continued  a 
slow  withdrawal  under  continued  United  Na- 
Uons pressure.  Offering  heavy  resistance  the 
enemy  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  south- 
ern reaches  of  the  Kumhwa-Chorwon- 
Pyonggang  triangle  by  12  June.  Relatively 
he»vy  fighting  took  place  along  the  entire 
90-mlle  front  from  the  vicinity  of  Yonchon 
through  the  Hwachon  reservoir  area  north- 
east to  Kansong.  it  was  reported. 

In  the  west-central  aone.  enemy  forces  re- 
sisted stubbornly  a«  United  Nations  troops 
drove  across  the  Hanton  River  toward  Chor- 
won  and  Kumhwa.  By  U  June,  United  Na- 
Uons forces  controlled  both  of  these  vital 
oommumcatlons  centres;  by  13  June  they 
had  advanced  more  than  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  Hwachon. 

Enemy  forces  of  approximately  80  divisions 
were  now  reduced  to  70,  of  which  sixteen 
were  seriously  depleted.  The  southern  limits 
of  the  enemy's  Chorwon-Kumhwa-Pyong- 
gang  complex  were  now  in  United  Nations 
hands,  thus  depriving  the  enemy  of  an  ex- 
cellent communications  net  in  this  are«  His 
once-formidable  guerriUa  force,  it  was  stated 
was  now  reduced  to  7,000  and  was  mainly 
concerned  with  iu  own  security 

At  the  close  of  this  period,  front  lines  ran 
generally  along  the  Imjln  River  to  Yonchon 
thence  north-east  to  Chorwon,  eastward 
through  Kumhwa  and  Yulmok  to  the  vicinity 
of  Sohwa  and  thence  north-east  to  a  point 
eight  miles  north  of  Kansong. 

During  the  period  of  truce  n«otlatlons 
(see  below),  little  aggressive  acUon  took 
place  on  either  side  but  the  enemy  showed 
increased  resistance  to  United  Nations  ad- 
vances. 

Front  lines  at  the  close  of  the  period  were 
neariy  IdenUoal  with  those  of  16  June  ex- 
cept on  the  extreme  flanks,  where  the  United 
Nations  forces  advanced  about  four  miles 
They  ran  generaUy  north-east  of  Changdan 
to  Chorwon  and  Kumhwa,  eastward  of 
Songhwangdong  and  north-east  of  Pohang 

There  was  a  alight  Increase  in  guerrlila 
activity  and  a  considerable  Increase  in  guer- 
rilla contacts  In  the  Tanyang  area  of  South 
Central  Korea  during  June.  Expanded  enemy 
operaUons  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
war,  however,  faUed  to  materialize  on  25 
June,  although  they  had  been  called  for 
repeatedly  in  North  Korean  propaganda 
broadcasts.  ^    F«i«»uu» 
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(2)  Naval  operations 
During  the  year,  constant  patrol  and  daily 
reconnaissance  operations  by  United  Nations 
Naval  Forces  continued  to  deny  Korean 
waters  to  enemy  warships  and  shipping  Sur- 
face units  provided  gunflre  support  to  United 
Nations  ground  force  units  along  the  east 
coast  of  Korea  and  in  the  Inchon  area  Check 
minesweeplng  operations  were  regularly  un- 
dertaken along  the  Korean  coasts  parUcuIarly 
)n  those  areas  in  which  gunflre-support  ships 
operated.  United  Nations  naval  forces  con- 
tinued to  cover  and  protect  the  constant 
stream  of  shipping  employed  In  moving  per- 
i^^KoreT'*  ™at«rtal  to  Umted  Nations  forces 

rut^.^T  °l  ^-o'^Unated  InterdicUon  opera- 
m?,n.  *H^*''=^'*  ^P^'^t  enemy  lines  of  com- 
mun.catlons.  United  Nations  carrter-based 
aircraft,  in  daylight  and  night  atti^ks^ 
stroyed  scores  of  bridges,  attacked  tunnels 
and  constantly  harassed  moving  transport 
raii?o»Hi^''  ^^^^«"^^»ce  unit*  pounded  enemy 

tTon^n^h.^''**^''  o^'*  ""PP^y  concentra- 
Pn^Jr  K  Wonsan-Songjin-Chongjin  areas. 
Enemy  shore  batteries  were  active  in  the 
Wcnsan  area,  but  continued  efforts  of  naval 
gunfire  and  rocket  ships  of  carrier-based  alr^ 
m^erilf 'r*'*''  "^  '^^^^^^'^K  them  without 
m^d  forcS"""^'  '°  ''''''^  ^•"°'"  C°'°- 
In  October,  the  United  Nations  Conunand 


reported.  United  NaUons  naval  units  bom- 
barded enemy  coastal  poaiUons  and  traffic 
arteries  along  the  Korean  seaboard  from  the 
front  Unes  far  to  the  north.  On  the  west 
coast  gun  posiUons  within  30  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Yalu  river  were  shelled  while 
twenty  miles  up  the  Han  River  concentra- 
uons  received  continuous  pounding  On  the 
east  coast,  surface  ships  methodically  ham- 
mered bridges  and  raU  and  highway  Junc- 
Uons  from  Kosong  north  to  Chongjln 

Also  in  October,  surface  striking  forces 
delivered  the  heaviest  attack  of  the  year  on 
Hungham  harbour.  The  36-week-old  siege  of 
Wonsan  was  continued  and  a  task  ^oup 
struck  the  Kojo  area.  In  spite  of  increasing 
return  Are  from  enemy  coast  artillery,  no 
major  casualties  or  damage  to  ships  was  re- 
ceived from  this  source  although  the  United 
States  destroyer  Ernest  G.  Small  was  dam- 
aged and  suffered  27  casualties  when  she 
struck  a  mine.  An  enemy  jet  strafing  and 
SultLd^n"''"'H  °"  '"•*  destroyer  Tuning 
^.  fl^..    ?  "°  damage,  but  was  notable  i^ 

months  ^  °"  *  '"''"^  "'^'^  '"^  '"^"y 

(3)  Air  operations 

Throughout    the    year,    the    close   support 

unft^^  V  ff"""*^  ^°"**  ^^  ^^  elements  of 
United  Nations  tactical  aircraft  continued  to 
be  a  decisive  factor  in  each  day's  operatic,^ 

^nt.n^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  *^^  United  Nations 
continued  to  retain  control  of  the  air  despite 
repeated  challenges  by  an  increasing  nuXr 
^n.fi't^^  Russian-built  MIG  Jet  planes.  Be- 
X.%1,^'^1^,''^'^^  °'  ^^^  protection  north 
,Hi  ^"  ?''■"'  *^*  Chinese-North  Korean 
r^t^'^,^'!.^**'^  compared  to  those  of  the 
United  Nations  forces. 

One  of  the  largest  airborne  operations  took 
place  on  23  March  1951.  when^housanci  of 
paratroopers  were  successfully  dropped  be- 
hind enemy  lines  fifteen  miles  south-west  of 

^en^- J^"  "^P  ^<^"«»«1  bulky  items  like 
jeeps,  weapons  carriers  and  howitzers.  Evacu- 
aton  by  air  of  wounded  personnel  saved 
countless  numbers  of  soldiers  who  would 
th\7  **  H*^  ^^  '^''  <=»Ptured.  It  was  reported 
that  soldiers  wounded  In  the  field  had  a  bet- 
t«  chance  of  recovery  than  in  any  other  war 

caT!rai?a?i';r '""^^^  ''  ^'^  ^°  "^^^  -'^^ 

t>,I^l  ^l^^  ^*"°'"  Command  reported 
that  combat  cargo  aircraft  during  the  first 
half  of  October  lifted  over  35,000  pereonnel 
evacuated  4.500  sick  and  wounded  ?e«onne  1 
and  moved  4.500  tons  of  freight  and  suppU^' 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  month,  they  Itft^ 
more  than  6,600  tons  of  cargo  and  48  000  Mr- 

'^Tavfr^^"'*'^^  ''^*  ''^  and  wounre^ 
^nths        ^    "^    continued    in    the   later 

On  9  May  a  concentrated  air  attack  on 
enemy  Installations  was  delivered  by  approx- 
taBtely  300  United  Nations  flghterS^i^d 
bombers,  as  part  of  a  continuing  air  cam- 
arable      '^  "°«'»y-^«''»  Korean  airfields 

n^^f»f:S^'?^™^"^  °'  *  """^  "''i"  technique 
ltTu^^^°^  support  attacks  by  medi{im 
and  light  bombers  during  periods  of  Inclem- 

t hi.h''  *"■  °'.  ^^^'^'^e^s  with  an  accuracy 
which  compared  favourably  with  that  of  vls- 

e^.nTi?'i?f-  ^^^^^  ^'^^'  "y  'iK^t  bomb- 
!^»t^  .P*  '^'^  concenu^ted  upon  transport; 
attempting  to  sustain  the  enemy's  drive 

In  June,  to  meet  increased  enemy  air  activ- 
ity emphasis  was  placed  on  counter-air  od- 
eratlons^Medium-bomber  daylight  operations 
were,  therefore,  conducted  against  North 
Korean  airfields  to  deny  their  use  to  the 
enemy.  This  resulted  in  rendering  tempo- 
rarily unserviceable  all  but  three  of  the  22 
enemy  airfields  south  of  the  40th  parallel 

An  interdiction  programme  designed  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  forward  flow  of  en- 
emy supplies,  continued  to  be  given  a  hlJth 
priority  and  was  carried  out  on  a  round-the- 
clock  b«£is.  Hundreds  of  flghter  bombers  and 
light  and  medium  bombers  Joined  In  the  pro- 
f^tX*  ^^  »tt^kli8  "upply  dumps,  mar- 
shalling  yards,   vehicle  parks,   bottlenecked 
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traffic,  and  rail  and  highway  bridges,  as  well 
as  raU  lines,  rolling  stock  and  vehicles. 

In  December,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand reported  that  the  cumulative  damage 
done  to  the  enemy  railway  lines  under  the 
rail  InterdicUon  programme  undertaken  by 
the  air  forces  exceeded  the  repair  capabUlty 
of  the  enemy  labour  pool.  The  main  enemy 
line  from  Pyongyang  south  to  Sariwon  was 
abandcmed  and  the  main  west  coast  line  from 
Sinanju  to  Sukchon  was  only  occasionally 
serviceable.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  en- 
emy  opposiuon  to  deep  penetration  by 
United  Nations  Command  aircraft  was  in- 
creasing in  intensity. 

In  December,  m  the  area  north  and  west  of 
Pyongyang,  large  numbers  of  MIG-15  fighters 
were  seen  by  the  United  Nations  Command 
pUota  whenever  the  weather  was  favourable 
for  flying.  During  the  first  half  of  December 
-.350  enemy  jet  aircraft  were  observed  of 
v^hlch  United  Nations  Command  fighters 
shot  down  29  and  damaged  at  least  28  The 
day  of  heaviest  activity  was  29  December 
when  United  Nations  Command  pilots 
8  ghted  360  MIG's.  Night-flying  United  Na- 
tions Command  aircraft  were  frequently 
fired  upon  by  Chinese-North  Korean  night 
fighters,  some  of  which  were  reported  to  be 
Jet  types.  Observed  tactics  Indicated  that 
ground-controlled  radar  and  searchlights 
were  used  in  these  interceptions. 

b.   Truce  Negotiations 
On  23  June,  the  permanent  representative 
of  the  USSR  to  the  United  Nations  suggested 
in  the  course  of  a  radio  broadcast,  that  as  a 
first  step  towards  a  setUement  of  the  war  In 
Korea,    discussions    should    be    started    be- 
tween the   belUgerenu  for  a  cease-fire   and 
an  armistice  providing  for  the  mutixal  with- 
drawal of  forces  from  the  38th  parallel 
rrT?.i'?,P°'^  ^  *^*  Security  Council  of  the 
united  NaUons  Command  for  the  period  16- 
30  June,  stated  that,  on  the  last  day  of  'hat 
period,    the    united    Nations    ConJand    re- 
p^tedly    broadcast    to    the   Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Communist  forces  in  Korea  a  nrc- 
posal  that  accredited  representatives  of  each 
Command  meet  on  the  Danish  Hospital  Ship 
Jutlandia  off  the  coast  of  Wonsai    for  the 
purpose    of   negotlaUng    a    cease-fire    agree- 
On   1   July  the  Peking  radio  broadcast   a 
Joint  message  from  Generals  Kim  D   Sunir 
of  the  North  Korean  Army  and  Peng  Te-Hual 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Army  that  their 
representauves  would   meet   wl£h   the   rep- 
r^entatlves  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Uie  United  Nations  Command  in  Kor«»  for 
ta^ka   concerning  a   cesseUon   of   hoettUUes. 
The    message    proposed    that    the    meeting 
should  be  held  on  10  July  at  Kaesong   near 
theseth  parallel.  After  further  Sfnge  of 
me«ag^.  ua^n  officers  of  both  sides  met 
on  8  July  at  Kaesong  and  discussed  arramre- 
Jfo^      r°i^^  ^"^  conference  of  the  delefa- 
Uo^of  both  forcee  to  be  held  on  10  Juij 
Two  meetings  were  held  on  10  and  11  Julv 
reapecuvely.   the   Umted   Nations  C^^and 
being  represented  by  Vlce-Admlral  C  Turner 
Joy,    Major-General    L.    C.  ^uTgle    Kr! 
General  Henry  I.  Hodes,  Rear-AdSS^  Sgh 
^H  i^^"..^"  Major-General  Palk  Sun  Yup 
a^d  the  Chinese-North  Korean  delegation  bV 

^    ■;.^^*  »^   ^"^^   Pyong-San.   Lt.-Gen. 
Hwih  Major-General    Fang 

cusejon  of  the  agenda  presented  by  eaci 
group.  In  his  opening  remarks.  Admlkl^oy 

d^^in^*  ***•  ^"^^  Naaons  5^and 
delegation  was  prepared  to  do  its  part  in  t.^. 
ing  to  work  out  an  armistice  agreement  It 
was  however,  made  clear,  the  Ue^  NaUons 
Command  stated,  that  the  mut^  NatlC^ 
C^and  delegation  would  not  dl«mM  pSlN 
Ucal  or  economic  matters  or  mUltary  matters 
unrelated  to  K<s«a.  "^ii«T  matters 

At  both  meetings.  Admiral  Joy  prtssented  » 
™«U  that  international  ne^^Se  ^'d^ 
mltted  to  the  scene  of  the  conference,  empha- 
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sizing  that  they  would  not  be  admitted  to  the 
conference  room.  After  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, Admiral  Joy  stated,  before  the  close  of 
the  second  meeting,  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  Nations  Command  In- 
tended that  twenty  newsmen  form  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
delegation  to  all  subsequent  sessions. 

On  13  July  the  Chinese-North  Korean 
armed  guards  denied  the  newsmen  access  to 
the  conference  area.  The  negotiations  were 
thereafter  suspended  for  two  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Chinese-North  Korean  leaders 
agreed  to  a  proposal  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  that  a  neutral  zone  be  established 
assuring  equality  of  treatment  to  both  dele- 
gations, removing  restrictions  of  movements 
of  United  Nations  Command  delegates  and 
couriers  and  removing  armed  personnel  from 
the  conference  site  The  talks  were  resumed 
on  15  July.  Progress  In  the  negotiations  was 
marked  on  26  July  by  Joint  agreement  upon 
subjects  to  be  Included  In  the  formal  agenda. 
The  agreed  agenda  was: 

"Item  1.  Adoption  of  the  agenda 

"Item  2.  Fixing  a  military  demarcation  line 
between  both  sides  so  as  to  establish  a  demili- 
tarized zone  as  a  basic  condition  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  In  Korea. 

"Item  3.  Concrete  arrangements  for  the 
realization  of  a  cease-flre  and  armistice.  In- 
cluding the  composition,  authority  and  func- 
tions of  a  supervising  organization  for  carry- 
ing out  the  terms  of  a  cease-flre  and  armis- 
tice. 

"Item  4.  Arrangements  relating  to  prisoners 
of  war. 

"Item  5.  Recommendations  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  concerned  on  both 
sides." 

The  substantive  discussions  began  Imme- 
diately after  the  adoption  of  the  agenda  on  26 
July.  The  Communists  maintained  their  In- 
sistence that  the  38th  parallel  should  be  the 
line  of  demarcation  of  forces  during  the  arm- 
istice period.  Since  the  38th  parallel  bore 
only  a  coincidental  relationship  on  the  pre- 
vailing position  of  the  ground  forces  at  that 
time  and  none  at  all  to  the  operations  of  the 
air  and  naval  forces,  the  reports  stated,  the 
United  Nations  Command  delegation  refused 
to  accept  that  view  and  made  it  clear  that  an 
armistice  must  be  premised  upon  the  prevail- 
ing military  situation 

During  the  next  fortnight,  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  continued  to  reiterate  Ita 
refusal  to  abandon  the  strong  defensive  posi- 
tions It  had  won  by  throwing  back  the  In- 
vading forces.  It  was  reported.  On  August  4, 
approximately  one  company  of  Chinese-North 
Korean  infantry,  armed  with  grenades,  mor- 
tars and  machine-guns  in  addition  to  small 
arms,  traversed  the  neutral  zone  passing  not 
more  than  100  yards  from  the  conference 
building.  Subsequent  to  the  protest  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  and  suspension  of 
negotiations  pending  receipt  of  satisfactory 
explanation,  the  action  was  admitted  by  the 
enemy  Command  to  be  In  violation  of  their 
pledge  and  assurance  of  July  14,  but  the 
whole  matter  was  dismissed  by  them  as 
"minor""  and  "trivial". 

On  August  9  General  Nam  11.  through  his 
liaison  officer,  claimed  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Conunand  had  violated  Its  guarantees 
by  attacking  a  Chinese  North-Korean  vehicle 
plainly  marked  with  white  cloth  and  carry- 
ing a  white  flag.  TTie  sole  guarantee  ever 
given  by  the  United  Nations  Command  Liai- 
son Ofllce  with  regard  to  aircraft  refrain- 
ing from  attack  on  the  Communist  delega- 
tion's vehicles  was,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand report  stated,  contingent  upon  their 
being  properly  marked  and  upon  prior  notifi- 
cation being  given  of  the  time  and  route  of 
their  movement.  The  latter  specification  had 
not  been  compiled  with  and  United  Nations 
aircraft  did  machine-gun  the  truck.  A  simi- 
lar complaint,  It  was  stated,  was  again  made 
on  August  14.  when  the  Chinese-North  Ko- 
rean Command  wa»  Informed  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  provided  no  Immunity 
for  vehicles  unless  the  time  and  route  of  the 


movement   had  been  communicated  to  the 
United  Nations  Command. 

Another  charge  levelled  against  the  United 
Nations  ground  forces  was  that  a  contingent 
had  fired  into  the  town  of  Panmunjom  on 
August  7  from  a  position  200  yards  away.  The 
United  Nations  Command  reported  that  a 
thorough  investigation,  made  at  the  instance 
of  General  Van  Fleet,  proved  this  to  be  a 
pure  fabrication — an  Impossibility  consider- 
ing the  relative  location  of  forces  on  that 
particular  day. 

On  16  August  the  Chinese-North  Korean 
delegation  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  delegation  that  a 
sub-committee  oT  the  delegations  undertake 
to  resolve  the  Impasse  Imposed  by  the 
enemy's  insistence  on  their  one  and  only 
proposal  for  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
opposing  forces — the  38th  parallel.  The  hope 
that  the  meetings  of  the  sub-committee,  held 
In  an  Informal  atmosphere,  would  encour- 
age the  Chinese-North  Korean  side  to  explore 
the  means  for  equitable  solutions,  weis,  how- 
ever, belled  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
their  delegation  at  six  meetings  from  17-22 
August,  it  was  stated:  at  these  meetings  that 
delegation  refused  to  examine  any  proposi- 
tion other  than  the  38th  parallel  for  the  line 
of  demarcation.  It  appeared  to  the  United 
Nations  Command  delegation  that  the  Chi- 
nese-North Korean  delegation  had  Instruc- 
tions not  to  accept  any  compromise  or  alter- 
native proposal. 

Another  charge  of  the  violation  of  the 
neutral  area  was  mEuie  by  the  Chinese-North 
Korean  delegation,  It  was  reported,  on  19 
August  when  a  Chinese  lieutenant  was  killed 
at  a  point  southwest  oT  Panmunjom  Careful 
Investigation  by  all  echelons  of  the  Command 
of  the  units  on  the  front,  the  United  Nations 
Command  stated,  showed  conclusively  that 
no  personnel  under  United  Nations  Jurisdic- 
tion were  involved.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand was  of  the  opinion  that  the  group 
responsible  for  the  Incident,  reported  by  wit- 
nesses to  be  in  civilian  clothing,  must  have 
been  partisans  or  Irregulars  of  unknown  loy- 
alty. 

On  22  August  the  enemy  reported  another 
incident,  alleging  that  Kaesong  had  been 
attacked  by  a  plane.  Certain  pieces  of  metal 
and  a  small  crater  24  Inche.s  in  diameter  were 
pointed  out  as  evidence.  The  pieces  of  metal 
were  described  by  the  Chinese-North  Korean 
representatives  as  remnants  of  a  napalm 
bomb.  Subsequent  Investigation,  the  United 
Nations  Command  rep>orted.  revealed  that 
no  United  Nations  aircraft  were  anywhere 
near  the  Kaesong  area  at  the  time  of  the 
reported  attack  and  that  the  pieces  of  metal 
could  not  have  been  the  parts  of  any  of  the 
types  of  bombs  used  by  the  United  Nations 
Command.  The  charges  appeared  to  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  have  been  en- 
tirely false  and  the  evidence  manufactured. 
The  enemy  delegation  elected  to  suspend 
negotiations  at  delegates'  meetings  on  22 
August. 

In  Its  next  rejjort,  1-16.  September,  the 
United  Nations  Command  said  that  the 
Chinese-North  Korean  Commar.d  had  in- 
tended from  the  very  beginning  to  use  tlie 
respite  offered  by  the  negotiations  for  Im- 
proving their  military  position  for  a  possible 
renewal  of  their  aggression  with  forces 
rested,    reconditioned   and    better   equipped. 

On  6  September  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand proposed  that  the  liaison  officers  of 
the  two  sides  meet  to  discuss  the  selection 
of  a  new  site  where  discussions  could  be  held 
without  actual  or  artificial  Interruptions 
The  enemy  delegation  refused  to  accept  the 
.suggestion,  the  report  said. 

During  this  period,  the  United  Nations 
Command  admitted  that  one  violation  of 
the  neutral  zone  occurred  on  10  September, 
when  a  United  Nations  Command  3-26  air- 
craft, off  course  through  faulty  navlatlon, 
strafed  the  neutral  zone  but  did  no  damage. 
TTie  plotting  by  radar  of  the  plane's  course. 
It  wsa  stated,  coupled  with  an  Interroga- 
tion of  the  pilot,  led  to  the  concliulon  that 


this  plane  did  violate  the  neutrality  of  the 
zone.  The  same  methods  had  been  employed 
to  prove  that  other  enemy  charges  of  bomb- 
ing and  strafing  by  United  Nations  Com- 
mand aircraft  had  been  false.  The  regrets 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  for  this 
one  Incident  were  immediately  published 
and  forwarded  to  the  enemy  and  disciplinary 
action  was  .nltlated  against  the  pilot. 

After  further  exchanges  of  messages,  the 
United  Nations  Command  proposed  on  27 
September,  that  both  delegations  should 
meet  as  early  as  possible  at  a  place  approxi- 
mately midway  between  the  battle  lines  In 
the  vicinity  of  Songyon-Nl,  and  that,  upon 
resumption  of  meetings  at  this  place,  both 
delegations  be  prepared  to  return  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  agenda  Item  2. 

On  3  October  1961  General  Kim  H  Sung 
and  Peng  Teh-Hual  replied  to  the  United 
Nations  Command  proposal  that  the  con- 
ference site  be  changed  to  Soghyon-Ni.  Their 
reply  Insisted  that  Kaesong  in  enemy-held 
territory  be  kept  as  the  conference  site.  The 
United  Nations  Command  rejected  Kaesong 
and  proposed  a  site  between  the  battle  lines. 
On  7  October  the  Chinese-North  Korean 
leaders  proposed  Panmunjom  as  a  site  and 
further  proposed  a  rectangular  neutral  zone 
to  Include  Kaesong  and  Munsan.  Liaison  of- 
ficers met  at  Panmunjon  on  10,  11,  12  and 
14  October  and,  although  substantial 
progress  was  made,  full  agreement  was  not 
reached. 

On  12  October  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand admitted  that  United  Nations  Jet  air- 
craft had  made  two  strafing  attacks  In  the 
Kaesong  area  on  the  afternoon  of  12  October. 
On  14  October,  In  a  letter  to  Oenerala  Kim  n 
Sung  and  Peng  Teh-Hual,  the  United  Nations 
Commander-in-Chief  stated  that  these  at- 
tacks had  been  made  In  violation  of  standing 
Instructions  which  specifically  directed  that 
all  units  and  pilots  avoid  flying  over  or  at- 
tacking the  Kaesong  area.  The  United  Na- 
tions Conmiand  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  violations  and  reiterated  that  it  would 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  such  incidents. 

On  22  October  liaison  officers  of  the  two 
sides  signed  an  agreement  which  specified 
terms  of  resumption  of  armistice  negotiations 
which  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the  two 
delegations.  The  agreement,  among  other 
things,  provided  for  an  area  with  a  radius  of 
1,000  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  Panmunjon  as 
the  conference  site,  and  for  the  immunity  of 
that  area  from  hostile  acts.  It  whs  further 
provided  that  no  armed  personnel  of  either 
side  would  be  permitted  In  the  conference 
site  'xcept  certEdn  police  detachments  with 
small -arms. 

The  meetings  suspended  on  22  August  were 
resumed  on  25  October.  It  was  agreed  to  re- 
sume sub-delegation  meetings  for  the  pur- 
f>ose  of  discussing  agenda  item  2.  the  de- 
militarized zone. 

In  the  next  fortnight  no  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  item.  The  fundamental  diver- 
gence of  views  between  the  two  delegations, 
it  was  stated,  was  whether  the  cease-fire  por- 
tion of  the  military  armistice  should  be  put 
into  effect  forthwith  or  after  agreement  on 
other  Items  of  the  agenda.  The  Chinese-North 
Korean  delegation  held  that,  as  an  "act  of 
good  faith",  the  United  Nations  Command 
should  agree  to  a  de  fax:to  cease-fire  concur- 
rently with  the  acceptance  of  the  current  line 
of  contact  as  a  basis  for  a  demilitarized  zone. 
The  United  Nations  Command  stated  that 
since  this  position  was  contrary  to  the  under- 
inanding  previously  reached  and  confirmed— 
the  hostilities  must  continue  pending  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  governing  an  armistice 
commission— It  had  refused  to  agree  to  the 
proposal. 

The  United  Nations  Command  felt  that  a 
de  facto  cessation  of  hoslrtllttes  prior  to 
reaching  an  agreement  would  Jeopardize  the 
United  Nations  military  position  and  would 
enable  the  enemy  to  augment  his  ground 
and  air  forces  in  close  proximity  to  the  bat- 
tle line. 
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An  agreement  on  agenda  Item  2  was 
reached  on  27  November  1961,  fixing  a  mili- 
tary demarcation  line  between  both  sides  so 
as  to  establish  a  demilitarized  zone  as  the 
basic  condition  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties In  Korea.  The  agreement  stated: 

"1.  The  principle  Is  accepted  that  the  ac- 
tual line  of  contact  between  both  sides  (as 
determined  under  either  paragraph  two  or 
three,  as  appropriate)  will  be  made  the 
military  demarcation  line  and  that  at  the 
time  specified  In  the  signed  armistice  agree- 
ment both  sides  will  withdraw  two  kilometers 
from  this  line  so  as  to  establish  the  demil- 
itarized zone  for  the  duration  of  the  military 
armistice. 

"2.  If  the  military  armistice  agreement  is 
signed  within  thirty  days  after  the  two  dele- 
gations approve  in  the  plenary  session  this 
agreement  and  the  specific  location  of  the 
military  demarcation  line  and  demilitarized 
zone  determined  by  the  sub-delegations  on 
the  basis  of  the  above  stated  principle  and 
in  accordance  with  the  present  line  of  con- 
tact (as  indicated  in  the  attached  map  and 
explanatory  note) ,  the  military  demarcation 
line  and  demilitarized  zone  shall  not  be 
changed,  regardless  of  whatever  changes  may 
occur  In  the  actual  line  of  contact  between 
both  sides. 

"3.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  hostilities  will 
continue  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  If  the  military  armistice  agree- 
ment Is  not  signed  within  thirty  days  after 
the  two  delegations  approve  In  the  plenary 
session  this  agreement  and  the  specific  loca- 
tion of  the  military  demarcation  line  and 
the  demilitarized  zone  as  determined  In  par- 
agraph two  above,  the  sub-delegations  shall 
revise,  immediately  prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  nulitary  armistice  agreement  the  above 
military  demarcation  line  and  the  demili- 
tarized zone  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  actual  line  of 
contact  between  both  sides,  so  that  the  re- 
vised military  demarcation  line  will  coincide 
exactly  with  the  line  of  contact  between 
both  sides  immediately  prior  to  the  signing 
of  the  military  armistice  agreement  and  will 
constitute  the  military  demarcation  line  for 
the  duration  of  the  military  armistice." 

The  agreed  line  of  contact,  the  United 
Nations  Command  stated,  ran  In  general 
from  the  Sa-Chon  River  on  the  west,  thence 
north-east  to  a  point  about  six  miles  north 
of  Chorwon.  thence  generally  east  to  a  point 
north  of  Kumhwa,  thence  north-east  to 
Kumsong.  thence  east  to  a  point  north  of 
the  Punch  Bowl  region,  thence  north-east 
to  a  point  on  the  coast  at  Pooeji-Nl. 

On  3  December  the  Chinese-North  Korean 
delegation  introduced  two  proposals: 

•(6)  In  order  to  ensure  the  stability  of 
the  military  armistice  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
holding  by  both  sides  of  a  political  confer- 
ence of  a  higher  level,  both  sides  shall  under- 
take not  to  Introduce  into  Korea  any  mili- 
tary forces,  weapons  and  ammunition  under 
any  pretext. 

"(7)  In  order  to  supervise  the  strict  Imple- 
mentation of  the  stipulation  of  paragraph  6, 
both  sides  agree  to  Invite  representatives  of 
nations  neutral  In  the  Korean  war  to  form 
a  supervisory  organ  to  be  responsible  for  con- 
ducting neces.5ary  Inspection,  beyond  the 
Demilitarized  Zone,  of  such  ports  of  entry  in 
the  rear  as  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both 
sides,  and  to  report  to  the  Joint  Armistice 
Commission  the  result  of  Inspection." 

In  Its  report,  the  United  Nations  Command 
stated  that  proposal  (6)  would  result  In  the 
evacuation  of  United  Nations  Command  for- 
ces from  Korea  by  attrition.  The  United  Na- 
tions Conunand  held  that  It  had  the  right 
to  maintain  its  forces  In  Korea  during  the 
period  of  military  armistice  and  pending  a 
settlement  at  a  higher  level. 

Proposal  (7),  It  was  stated,  showed  the 
clear  enemy  intent  to  confine  the  activities 
of  the  military  armistice  commission  to  the 
militarized  zone  only. 


Comparable  United  Nations  Ccxnmand  pro- 
posals were  as  follows : 

"4.  A.  Both  sides  shall  designate  an  equal 
number  of  members  to  form  a  Military  Arm- 
istice Commission  which  shall  be  responsible 
f«r  supervising  the  execution  of  and  adher- 
ence to  the  whole  armistice  agreement.  The 
Military  Armistice  Commission  shall  be  pro- 
vided with,  and  aasisted  by,  observer  teams 
which  shall  be  responsible  to,  shall  report  to, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion only.  The  observer  teams  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  nations  neutral 
In  the  Korea  War,  such  nations  to  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

"B.  Observation  outside  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  shall  be  perfcwmed  only  by  neutral  ob- 
server teams.  Observation  within  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  may  be  performed  by  neutral 
teams,  by  Joint  teams  selected  by  the  Mlll- 
Ury  Armistice  Commission,  or  by  the  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission  itself. 

"C.  Neutral  observer  teams  shall  be  lo- 
cated at  such  land,  sea,  and  air  ports  of  entry 
and  communication  centres  as  are  mutually 
agreed  to  by  both  sides.  These  observer  teams 
shall  be  permitted  freedom  of  movement  over 
principal  lines  of  communication  through- 
out all  of  Korea  and  each  side  shall  afford 
these  teams  full  assistance  in  the  execution 
of  the  duties  assigned  them  by  the  Armistice 
Commission.  In  addition,  such  periodic  aerial 
reconnaissance  and  observation  and  photo- 
graphic flights  as  are  mutually  agreed  to  by 
both  sides  will  be  performed  by  neutral 
teams. 

"5.  Neither  side  shall  Increase  the  level  of 
military  units,  military  personnel,  war  equip- 
ment, or  war  material  existing  In  Korea  at 
the  time  the  armistice  becomes  effective.  The 
rehabilitation,  expansion,  and  Improvement 
of  existing  airfields  and  aviation  facilities 
and  construction  of  new  airfields  and  new 
aviation   facilities   shall   not   be   permitted." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  period  there  were 
four  basic  points  of  disagreement  cc«icern- 
Ing  agenda  Item  (3)  : 

1.  No  Increase  In  present  strength  levels 
and  equipment  and  stocks  versus  no  Intro- 
duction of  personnel  and  equipment  under 
any  pretext. 

2.  Rehabilitation  of  facilities,  particularly 
airfields. 

3.  Status  of  offshore  Islands. 

4.  Relationship  of  neutral  observer  teams 
to  the  military  armistice  commission. 

Item  4  of  the  agenda  consisted  of  "ar- 
rangements pertaining  to  the  prisoners  of 
war".  From  4-10  December  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  delegation  dsilly  urged  that 
a  separate  sub-delegation  be  designated  to 
discuss  this  Item.  The  suggestion,  it  was 
stated,  was  made  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  delegation  for  the  so'.e  purpose  of 
expediting  the  negotiations  and  In  view  of 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  prisoners-of- 
war  matters. 

Finally,  on  11  December  the  Chinese-North 
Korean  side  agreed  to  Initiate  dlscu.sslons. 
The  United  Nations  Command  stated  that,  at 
the  outset  of  the  dlsctisslons.  it  made,  and 
repeated  daily,  two  fundamental  and  logical 
proposals:  namely,  that  Information  on  pris- 
oners of  war  be  exchanged  and  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Committee  cf 
the  Red  Cross  be  permitted  to  visit  prlsoners- 
of-war  camps.  Both  of  the  proposals  were  re- 
jected. The  Ualted  Nations  Command  stated 
that  It  had  long  ago  agreed  to  observe  the 
Geneva  Conventions  relative  to  prisoners  of 
war  and  had  done  so.  Names  of  prisoners  of 
war  were  also  sent  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross.  Representatives  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  regularly  visited  United  Nations  Com- 
mand prisoner-of-war  camps.  TTie  enemy  so 
far  had  refused  to  exchange  Information  on 
prlsonere. 

During  the  period  16-18  December  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  the  following  three 
principles  for  agenda  Item  3:  "Concrete  ar- 


rangements for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
cease-fire  and  armistice". 

1.  All  armed  forces  under  the  control  of 
either  side  IncludUog  all  units  and  armed  per- 
sonnel of  the  ground,  naval  and  air  forces 
shall  cease  aU  hostilities  within  24  hours  after 
the  armistice  agreement  Is  signed  and  be- 
comes effective. 

2.  All  armed  forces  under  the  control  of 
either  side,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  de- 
militarized zone  within  seventy-two  hours 
after  the  armistice  agreement  is  signed  and 
becomes  effective.  Except  for  such  armed 
forces  of  a  police  nattire  as  may  be  specifi- 
cally agreed  to  by  both  sides,  no  armed  forces 
of  either  side  shall  thereafter  enter  the  de- 
militarized zone;  nor  shall  the  armed  forces 
of  either  side  commit  any  acts  of  armed 
force  against  the  demilitarized  zone.  Each 
side  shall  manage  In  accordance  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  armistice  agreement  the 
administrative  affairs  of  the  portion  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  lying  on  its  side  of  the 
military  demarcation  line. 

3.  All  armed  forces,  ground,  naval  and  air, 
under  the  control  of  either  side  shall  be 
withdrawn,  within  five  days  after  the  armis- 
tice agreement  Is  signed  and  becomes  ef- 
fective, from  the  rear  and  coastal  Islands 
and  waters  of  the  other  side,  meaning  is- 
lands which  were  formerly  controlled  by  the 
other  side  and  any  others  specifically  and 
mutually  agreed  to.  If  they  are  not  with- 
drawn within  the  stated  time  limit,  and 
there  Is  no  mutually  agreed  and  valid  rea- 
son for  delaying  the  withdrawal,  the  other 
side  shall  have  the  right  to  take  all  neces- 
sary action  against  such  armed  personnel 
for  the  maintenance  of  security  and  order. 

The  major  issues  which  remained  to  be 
solved  under  agenda  Item  3  were  rehabilita- 
tion of  airfields,  aerial  observation  and  aerial 
photography  and  rotation  and  replenish- 
ment. 

The  United  Nations  Command  stated  that 
It  had  held,  from  the  beginning  of  the  negoti- 
ations, that  no  military  advantage  should 
accrue  to  either  side  during  the  period  of 
an  arnUstlce.  The  rehabUltatlon  of  airfields 
In  Korea  would.  It  was  considered,  afford 
the  enemy  a  tremendous  military  e^lvantage 
which  was  at  present  denied  to  him.  Mutual 
air  inspection  constituted  a  safeguard  for 
both  sides,  yet  the  Chinese-North  Korean 
side  rejected  It  as  being  unnecessary. 

The  Chinese-North  Korean  delegation  also 
opposed  unlimited  rotation  and  replenish- 
ment. The  United  Nations  Command  held 
that  both  sides  should  have  the  right  to  re- 
place their  personnel  on  a  man-for-man. 
a  plece-for-plece  basis.  Otherwise,  It  was 
unlt-for-unlt  basis  and  their  equipment  on 
thought,  attrition  would  result  In  a  de  facto 
United  Nations  Command's  withdrawal  from 
Korea. 

In  an  earnest  endeavour  to  reach  agree- 
ment, it  was  reported,  the  United  Nations 
Command  delegation  Introduced  new  pro- 
posals making  major  concessions  to  the 
other  side.  I.e.,  elimination  of  aerial  observa- 
tion and  provision  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
a  reasonable  number  of  airfields  for  civ;', 
operations. 

On  item  4.  (relating  to  the  exchange  of 
prisoners) ,  it  insisted  on  two  essential  steps 
prior  to  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war:  (1)  exchange  oi 
prlsoners-of-war  data  to  include  numbers, 
nationality,  names  and  locations  of  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  both  sides:  and  (2i  au- 
thority for  entry  into  the  enemy  prisoner- 
of-*ar  camps  of  the  delegates  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  who 
were  Immediately  available  for  prisoner-of- 
war  relief  work. 

On  continued  pres.sure  from  United  Na- 
tions Command,  It  was  reported,  the  Chinese- 
North  Korean  Command,  on  18  December 
1951.  furnished  a  list  of  prisoners  of  war 
available  for  exchange,  including  3.198 
United  States.  1.216  other  United  NaUons 
Command  and  7,142  Republic  of  Korea  prts- 
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oners,  making  a  total  of  11.556.  This  total 
being  challenged,  the  enemy  Command 
agreed  to  furnish  additional  Information  on 
the  whereabouts  of  approximately  1 .000  pris- 
oners, whose  names  were  furnished  to  them 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  and  who 
were  not  on  the  enemy  lists. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  Umted  Na- 
tions Command  that  the  Intemaatlonal 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  be  allowed  access 
to  prisoner-of-war  camps,  the  Chinese-North 
Korean  Command  agreed,  on  34  December, 
that,  as  a  concession  to  the  United  Nations 
Command,  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  formation  of  Joint  teams  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Red  Cross  organizations  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Chlnftse 
People's  Republic  going  to  the  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  of  both  sides  to  assist  In  super- 
vising the  prlsoners-of-war  exchange  after 
the  armistice  agreement  was  signed. 

The  senior  delegate  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, as  he  considered  that  It  would  violate 
the  neutral  position  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

On  24  December  the  Chinese-North  Korean 
side  suggested  that  Christmas  letters  from 
prisoners  of  war  be  exchanged  via  the  sub- 
delegation  on  agenda  Item  4  The  proposal 
was  immediately  accepted  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  delegation.  Arrangements 
were  expanded  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand to  establish  not  only  delivery  facili- 
ties for  United  Nations  Command  and  Re- 
public of  Korea  prisoners  of  war  In  Chinese- 
North  Korean  hands  and  for  Chinese-North 
Korean  prisoners  In  United  NaUons  Com- 
mand custody;  but  action  was  also  taKen  to 
establish  a  temporary  postal  service  to  han- 
dle Incoming  mall  to  United  Nations  Com- 
mand and  Republic  of  Korea  prisoners  of 
war.  That  Information,  complete  with  details 
on  how  mall  should  be  addressed,  was  given 
world-wide  publicity. 

The  30-day  period  during  which  the  armi- 
stice was  to  be  negotiated  came  to  an  end 
on  27  December  without  any  formal  action 
being  taken. 

During  the  period  of  the  truce  negotia- 
tions, the  front  was  only  moderately  active, 
with  patrolling  and  local  attacks  continuing 
on  both  sides.  The  United  Nations  Command, 
however,  reported  that  the  enemy  had  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  respite  from  major 
combat  operations  and  that  his  stocks  of 
military  supplies  In  forward  areas  had  been 
increased. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  reported  that  the  density  of 
hostile  formations  across  the  front  and  their 
deployment  in  depth  was  approaching  that 
of  the  massive  forces  which  preceded  former 
offensives.  Prisoners  of  *ar,  it  was  reported, 
indicated  that  a  new  offensive  was  planned 
but  their  Information  was  still  not  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  date.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand stated  that  the  enemy  retained  the 
capacity  to  launch  an  offensive  at  the  time 
of  his  choosing. 

c.  Other  Questioiis 
(1)    Information  activities 

Through  the  combined  use  of  radio  broad- 
casts, loudspeaker  transmissions,  miniature 
weekly  newspapers  and  leaflets  dr:>pped  from 
the  air.  the  Unit-?d  Nations  Command  con- 
tinued thr)ugh.iut  the  year,  it  reported,  to 
present  to  enemy  soldiers  factual  news  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the  conflict 
In  Korea  and  their  position  In  It.  These  were 
complemented  by  frontline  broadcasts  and 
alrx)rne  loudspeakers.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  regularly  restating  the  United  Nations 
objectives  In  Korea  of  peace,  unification  and 
rehabllitatloa.  The  desire  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  prevent  expansion  of  the  conflict  and 
to  arrange  a  peaceful  settlement  was  kept 
constantly  before  soldier  and  civilian  alike  It 
was  stated. 

Early  In  May.  following  the  enemy's  un- 
v:-e-,.=ful  o.-e-i^iv.'    an   l-,-e-.s;ve  campaign 


was  launched  to  impress  upon  enemy  sol- 
diers in  Korea  the  futility  of  the  exorbitant 
sacrifice  of  life  which  their  leaders  had  called 
upon  them  to  svistaln.  United  Nations  leaf- 
lets, widely  disseminated  behind  the  lines  as 
well  as  at  the  front,  emphasized  the  ex- 
tremely high  casualty  rates  in  the  April  of- 
fensive, the  continuing  material  superiority 
of  the  United  Nations  forces  and  the  guar- 
antee of  humane  treatment  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Throughout  the  armistice  discussions  at 
Kaesong,  all  concrete  developments  were 
fully  reported  throughout  Korea  by  means 
of  all  available  media. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  United  Nations  Day 
on  24  October  and  during  the  precJding  and 
following  weeks,  particular  emphasis  was 
placed  on  explaining  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  objectives. 

(2)  Accusations  of  germ  warfare 

The  United  Nations  Command  reported 
that  heavy  enemy  losses  during  winter  and 
spring  were  followed  by  malicious  propaganda 
alleging  that  United  Nations  forces  had  re- 
sorted to  bacteriological  and  chemical  war- 
fare. These  charges,  it  was  stated,  were  wholly 
groundless  and  manifestly  absurd.  But  It  had 
been  definitely  established,  the  United  Na- 
tions Comjnand  stated,  that  not  only  the 
enemy's  armies  but  also  the  civilian  popu- 
lation under  their  domination  had  suffered 
terrible  losses  due  to  disease  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  basic  preventive  and  curative 
measures. 

(3)  Prisoners  of  war 

In  April  the  United  Nations  Command  re- 
ported that  in  the  past  few  weeks  enemy 
prisoners  of  war  formerly  interned  In  en- 
cloeures  of  the  United  Nations  Prisoner-of- 
war  Camp  No.  1  In  the  Pusan  area  had  been 
transferred  to  Koje-Do.  At  that  time  there 
were  over  90,000  prisoners  at  KoJe-Do.  Tlie 
KoJe-Do  Island  was  a  site  which  had  been 
carefully  selected  from  the  sUndpolnt  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  prisoners.  The  geo- 
graphical locatlor^  of  the  new  enclosures  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  enemy  through  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
Oeneva.  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  12  August  1949  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  By  the  end 
of  May,  over  117.000  prisoners  of  war  were 
occupying  enclosures  of  KoJe-Do  Island. 

In  accordance  with  article  38  of  the  Oe- 
neva Convention,  Intellectual,  educational 
and  recreational  piusults  of  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  were  actively 
encouraged,  the  United  Nations  Command 
reported.  Instructional  centres  were  erected 
In  each  compound,  and  four  hours  of  class- 
room Instruction  were  provided  each  week 
for  all  prisoners,  on  a  voluntary  basis.  All 
prisoners  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at 
least  one  motion  picture  programme  each 
week.  Radio  broadcasts,  including  news,  mu- 
sic and  entertainment  programmes  produced 
by  prisoners  of  war  were  available  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  prisoners.  Athletics,  vocational 
training,  hobbles  and  handicrafts  were  be- 
coming Inci-easingly  popular.  Daily  and 
weekly  news  sheets  were  provided  for  the  use 
of  all  literate  prisoners  and  reading  groups 
were  encouraged  for  the  benefit  of  the  U- 
Uterate.  The  construction  of  permanent-type 
winter  housing  employed  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

The  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war  de- 
tained by  the  United  Nations  Command  ne- 
cessitated, it  was  reported,  the  establishment 
of  specific  United  Nations  Command  proce- 
dures for  the  disciplinary  control  of  the  pris- 
oners. In  October,  therefore,  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  prepared  and  promulgated  a 
penal  code  governing  the  conduct  of  prisoners 
of  war,  together  with  regulations  governing 
the  trial  by  a  United  Nations  Military  Com- 
mission of  prisoners  of  war  for  offences  com- 
mitted after  capture.  A  United  Nations  Com- 
mand procedure  for  the  Imposition  of  non- 
judicial punishment  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  confinement  of  prisoners  of  war  were 
also  prom'-ljated  In  October  1951. 


In  Its  report  for  the  period  16-31  Decem- 
ber, the  United  Nations  Command  stated  that 
a  screening  and  Investigation  of  individuals 
detained  In  the  United  Nations  Command 
prlsoners-of-war  camps  had  disclosed  the 
presence  of  approximately  37,500  civilian 
residents  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  de- 
tention of  thoae  civilians.  It  was  stated,  was 
attributable  to  various  circumstances  attend- 
ant upon  the  confusion  Inseparable  from 
hostilities,  such  as  the  displacement  of  large 
masses  of  the  civilian  population. 

A  thorough  rescreenlng  of  those  civilians, 
it  was  stated,  was  now  being  conducted 
Jointly  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  ensure  that 
none  were  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  forces.  The  civil- 
ians, all  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
had  now  been  segregated  from  the  prisoners 
of  war  In  separate  camps  and,  following  the 
re-screenlng,  would  generally  be  released  to 
return  to  their  homes.  The  United  Nations 
Command,  it  was  said,  had  furnished  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
at  Oeneva  with  complete  Information  con- 
cerning the  group,  including  the  names  of 
all  Individuals  concerned. 

(4)    Reports  of  violations  of  laws  of  war 

In  March  the  United  Nations  Command 
stated  that  reports  continued  to  be  received 
ooncernlng  the  violations  by  the  enemy  of 
the  laws  of  war. 

The  report  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand for  the  period  16-31  August  stated 
that,  as  of  July  1951,  approximately  8,000 
United  States  mUltary  personnel  had  been 
reported  killed  as  war  crimes  victims.  Ap- 
proximately 15,000  South  Koreans,  of  whom 
14,000  were  civilians,  had  been  reported  killed 
In  other  reported  Incidents.  Those  figures 
It  was  sUted,  did  not  Include  the  deaths 
reported  In  Seoul.  Taejon  and  other  places 
occupied  by  the  enemy  forces. 


FORMER  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE 
CLARK  M.  CLIFFORD  ANNOUNCES 
PLAN  TO  END  THE  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM AND  RECLAIM  OUR  POW- 
MIAS 

fMr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  and  alleged 
confidant  of  Presidents,  Clark  M.  CUfrord, 
announced  that  he  has  a  plan  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  reclaim  our  POW- 
MIA's.  Mr.  Cliffords  remarks  have  re- 
ceived wide  coverage  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  have  been  "front  paged"  by 
the  daily  newspapers,  yet  no  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  bothered  to  ask  Mr.  Clif- 
ford why  he  did  not  have  such  a  plan 
when  he  was  being  paid  to  nin  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
He  did  not  have  one.  and  in  Mr.  Clifford's 
words,  he  did  not  understand  the  war  In 
those  days.  Well.  I  have  news  for  you. 
he  was  not  the  only  one. 

Robert  Strange  McNamara  did  not 
understand  it  either. 

Neither  did  Averill  Harriman.  He  was 
too  busy  designing  tables. 

Neither  did  the  Kennedys. 

Neither  did  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Neither  did  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  He 
now  says  he  did.  but  L.  B.  J.  would  not  let 
him  talk. 

Neither  did  Edmund  Muskie,  who  says 
In  1971  he  wishes  he  had  had  something 
to  .say  in  1965. 

The  list  Is  endless,  but  suffice  to  say,  no 
one  had  a  plan  until  Richard  Nixon 
started  withdrawing  the  troops,  now 
everyone  has  a  plan. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  American  troops  are 
coming  home,  at  a  faster  rate  than  had 
even  been  announced.  Richard  Nixon  is 
keeping  his  promise.  No  other  President 
from  Truman  through  Johnson  has  been 
able  to  do  likewise. 

I  have  hstened  to  Clark  M.  Clifford 
for  hours  on  end.  I  have  never  been  im- 
pressed with  him  in  the  past,  and  even 
less  in  the  present.  I  doubt  that  his  In- 
telligence gathering  on  Vietnam  is  any 
better  than  mine.  I  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  CUflord  stop  playing  politics,  and 
let  the  doers  get  on  with  the  Job. 


BIG   BROTHER   AND   YOU 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcosd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
article  by  an  outstanding  writer  and  a 
vigorous  defender  of  civil  liberties:  Nat 
Hentoff.  Mr.  Hentoff.  writing  in  Juris 
Doctor,  a  magazine  for  young  lawyers, 
has  reiterated  the  threat  that  informa- 
tion gathering — by  credit  unions,  police 
departments,  and  government  agencies — 
poses  to  individual  privacy  and  liberty. 

As  Mr.  Hentoff  jpoints  out: 

There  are  two  ways  to  safeguard  what  pri- 
vacy we  have  left — through  the  courts  and 
through  the  legislative  process. 

The  courts  cannot  be  the  sole  bearers 
of  the  responsibility  to  protect  Individual 
rights.  Congress  as  a  coordinate  branch 
has  an  obligation  to  safeguard  the  con- 
stitutional rights  guaranteed  by  the 
fourth  amendment.  We  need  to  make 
clear  our  commitment  to  these  rights, 
and  I  believe  that  my  Federal  Privacy 
Act  will  provide  such  a  commitment.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  article  follows: 
Thk  Law  Beat  :  Big  Brqthek  akd  You 
(By  Nat  Hentoff) 

Finally— very  belatedly — attention  Is  being 
paid  to  the  accelerating  pervasiveness  and 
efficiency  of  Big  Brother.  But  Is  enough  at- 
tention being  paid,  and  will  It  last?  In  the 
Armageddon  between  civil  libertarians  and 
Big  Brother's  record-keepers,  the  media  will 
play  a  crucial  role. 

Unless  the  citizenry  at  large  Is  Impelled 
by  Its  own  self-interest  to  beat  back  the 
assault  on  privacy.  Michigan  Law  Professor 
Arthur  R.  Miller's  vision  of  the  not-far- 
distant  future  In  his  new  urgent  book,  The 
Assault  on  Privacy,  will  prove  to  have  been 
prescient  rather  than  fanciful:  "An  Identifi- 
cation number  given  to  us  at  birth  might 
become  a  leash  around  our  necks  and  make 
us  the  object  of  constant  monitoring  through 
a  womb-to-tomb  computer  dossier." 

Obviously,  there  are  two  ways  to  safeguard 
what  privacy  we  have  left — through  the 
courts  and  through  the  legislative  process. 
In  the  matter  of  secret  police  dossiers  on 
citizens  exercising  their  First  Amendment 
rights,  there  are.  for  example,  a  growing  num- 
ber of  suits  being  filed  around  the  country 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  its 
affiliates  and  other  public  Interest  groups. 
Media  coverage  of  these  suits,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  bringing  them,  has  so  far  been  char- 
acteristically scanty  and  fragmented,  where 
such  coverage  has  taken  place  at  all. 

Yet  one  would  think  It  Important  Informa- 
tion— and  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles — that  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Southern  California  has  charged  In  Its  suit 
against  the  Los  Angeies  Police  Department 


fbal  memt>ers  o(  ttte  latt«r  "tiave  spent  and 
are  i-^wndlng  public  funds  .  ;  .  to  make  and 
m»Uitaln  IptelUgencfr  flies  and  other  files, 
x«oonU ,  and  reports .  pertaining  to  cbUfch. 
poIiUoat  educational  and  social  welfare  or- 
ganlBatlons  and  aaaodatlons  and  of  person 
associated  with  such  groups,  with  retpect 
to  v>hich  and  vnth  reapect  to  whom  neit/ier 
.  .  .  the  Police  Department  nor  any  police 
oplcer  haa  any  information  that  such  grxrup 
tft  ^^ton,  haa  committed,  will  commit  or 
intenda  to  commit  any  criminal  offense." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

This  kind  of  secret  police  acUvtty  is,  of 
course,  h^p«nliig  in  every  city  In  tb«  coun- 
try. But  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions, 
televidon  and  the  straight  press  act  as  if 
nothing  of  the  sort  Is  going  on.  Nor  has  there 
been  anywhere  near  the  necessary  media 
coverage  of  all  those  other  dossler-keepliig 
agenctee.  An  apolitical  citizen  may  aot  be- 
come aroused  over  the  stealthy  work  at  secret 
political  police  (Billltary  and  clvlUan),  but 
he  might  well  become  outraged,  and  political, 
were  he  to  recognize  how  normative  the  com- 
piling of  the  most  Intimate  data  has  bec(»ne 
In  this  computerized  land. 

As  Ralph  Nader  notes,  by  way  of  Illus- 
tration, In  a  paper  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union:  "When  you  try  to  buy  life 
insurance,  a  file  of  .  .  .  intimate  Information 
about  you  is  compiled  by  the  'inspection 
agency.'  The  insurance  company  not  only 
finds  o^t  about  your  hecUth,  It  also  learns 
about  yotir  drinking  habits  (how  often,  how 
much,  with  others  or  alone,  and  even  what 
beverage),  your  net  worth,  salary,  debts, 
domestic  troubles,  reputation,  associates, 
manner  of  living,  and  standing  In  the  com- 
munity. The  Investigator  Is  also  asked  to  In- 
quire of  your  neighbors  and  associates 
whether  there  Is  'any  criticism  of  character 
or  morals.' 

"The  'Inspection  agency'  that  obtains  this 
Information."  Nader  continues,  "puts  It  Into 
a  dossier  and  saves  It.  The  agency  may  later 
make  another  Ihvestlgatlon  for  an  insurance 
company,  or  for  an  employer,  a  pro^>ectlve 
creditor  or  a  landlord.  In  fact,  the  agency  will 
probably  make  this  personal  Information 
available  to  anyone  who  has  (5.00  and  calls 
himself  a  'prospective  employer.'  " 

I  do  not  believe  that  most  Americans  are 
as  yet  so  thoroughly  anesthetized  that  they 
would  be  apathetic  to  this  kind  of  pernicious 
record-keeping  and  dispersion — If  they  were 
kept  Informed  about  It  and  Its  ramifications 
by  the  media.  And  If  they  were,  there  might 
then  be  enough  political  support  to  get  New 
York  Congressman  Edward  Koch's  Federal 
Privacy  Act  passed.  (Its  Senate  sponsor  Is 
Birch  Bayh.)  This  bill  Is  only  a  beginning, 
and  It  only  applies  to  government  agencies, 
but  an  awakened  populace  could  lead  to  Its 
also  Including  private  agencies. 

As  It  Is  now  written,  the  Koch-Bayh  meas- 
ure requires  each  agency  maintaining  records 
on  any  individual  to  notify  the  Individual 
that  such  a  record  -exists,  notify  the  Individ- 
ual of  all  transfers  of  such  Information,  dis- 
close such  Information  from  such  records 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Individual  or 
when  legally  required,  maintain  a  record  of 
■U  persons  Inspecting  such  records,  and  per- 
mit the  Individual  to  Inspect  his  records, 
make  copies  of  them  and  supplement  them. 

Clearly  there  is  much  Information  about 
Individuals  that  should  not  be  compiled  at 
all — by  any  agency.  But  the  Koch  Bayh  bill 
does  begin  to  deal  with  dossiers  that  current- 
ly exist  and  would  make  It  easier  to  control 
future  record-keeping.  The  bill,  however, 
hasnt  a  chance  unless  other  congressmen 
hear  from  constituents  who  have  suddenly 
realized  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is 
theirs  too. 

The  other  route  to  beat  back  the  assault 
on  privacy  Is  through  the  courts,  and  It  Is 
here  that  lawyers  ought  to  be  much  more 
Informed  and  active  than  they  are  yet.  The 
ACLU  and  Its  affiliates  should  not  be  expect- 
ed— nor  do  they  have  the  resources — to  bring 
all  suits  that  are  relevant  to  this  Issue.  In 


his  ^>llogue  to  The  Assault  on  Privacy,  Miller 
observes:  "I  fear  that  my  own  profession — 
the  law — is  being  somewhat  laggard  in  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  broader  ramifications 
or  the  computer.  Leading  groups  within  the 
legal  fraternity,  such  as  the  American  Law 
mstituta,  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
mlMlonea  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  have  yet  to  en- 
ergize themselves  in  any  significant  manner. 
If  these  associations  remain  inactive  and 
fall  to  Join  forces  with  corresponding  orga- 
nizations In  other  dlsdpUnea.  we  probably 
will  continue  to  stumble  In  the  dark." 

Nat  Hentoff,  a  oolumnlst  for  the  VlUage 
Voioe  and  writer  for  The  New  Yorker  is  also 
a  xatvaiMc  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  York  ClvU  Ubertlea  Dnion. 


INTERNATIONAL    COFFEE    AGREE- 
MENT  ACT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  state  my  reasons  for  voting  against 
the  rule  on  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  which  this  House  con- 
sidered yesterday.  I  should  also  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  for  his  perspicacity  and  per- 
severance in  pointing  out  the  flaws  in 
this  legislation. 

Hie  alleged  need  for  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Is  set  forth  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  its  report,  at 
page  2: 

As  the  world's  most  important  coffee  con- 
suming cotintry,  the  United  States  has  a  sub- 
stantial mterest  in  fostering  international 
cooperation  aimed  at  assuring  an  efficient 
supply  of  coffee  at  reasonable  prices  and 
avoldlAg  the  peaks  in  prices  which  sometimes 
have  caused  the  retail  price  of  coffee  to  rise 
to  well  over  $1  per  pound. 

On  December  18,  1970,  when  we  last 
considered  this  legislation — and  I  voted 
for  it  at  that  time — we  heard  the  same 
arguments  and  received  the  same  assur- 
ances from  the  committee  that  American 
consumers  would  benefit  from  stabilized 
prices  obtained  under  the  act.  At  that 
time,  the  price  of  coffee  in  New  York 
City  was  75  cents  per  pound.  This  past 
Saturday,  when  I  went  into  a  supermar- 
ket in  my  home  district  to  check  on  the 
"continuing  benefits"  which  consumers 
are  supposedly  reaping  under  this  act,  I 
found  that  a  pound  of  coffee  was  selling 
for  $1.05. 

I  am  now  opposed  to  this  legislatlcoi. 
for  I  believe  that  the  benefits  promised 
under  it  are  Illusory  and  that  it  does  the 
reverse  of  what  is  intended.  Its  passage 
will  only  insure  continuing  high  prices 
for  the  American  coffee  drinker. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missioi  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thii 
point  hi  the  Rscoko  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  hearings  have  been  held 
in  both  House  cmd  Senate  committees  on 
the  subject  of  revenue  sharing.  On  Tues- 
day, I  was  privileged  to  testify  before  the 
Ways  fuid  Means  Committee  cm  two  bills 
I  have  introduced  that  would  provide 
new  revenues  for  our  cities  and  States. 
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The  critical  issue  at  these  hearings  is 
not  so  much  "revenue  sharing,"  for  the 
Federal  Qovemment  already  shares  Its 
revenues  with  States  and  cities.  The  issue 
is  the  very  serious  financial  crisis  of 
these  governmental  bodies.  New  York 
City  is  perhaps  the  most  trouUed  me- 
tropolis of  all  with  a  budgetary  gap 
ranging  from  $600  million  to  $1  billion. 
Furthermore,  throughout  the  State  nec- 
essary social  and  educational  services  are 
being  cut  back  because  of  the  devastating 
reductions  recently  made  in  the  State's 
budget.  How  this  country  restores  the 
health  and  fiscal  solvency  of  our  State 
and  local  governments  is  the  objective  In 
devising  a  new  form  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing.  In  doing  so,  it  is  important  that 
this  Federal  assistance  go  where  the 
needs  are  most  critical  and  where  a  re- 
sponsible effort  is  being  made  locally  to 
meet  the  problems. 

In  the  case  of  New  York  there  is  no 
alternative;  Federal  help  must  be  forth- 
coming. Public  services  are  inadequate 
and  taxpayers  are  bearing  a  tremendous 
tax  burden.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  in  1970  New  York  State  col- 
lected $2.5  bilUon  of  the  total  $9.19  bil- 
lion collected  by  all  the  States  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes.  And  New  York  City 
collected  an  additional  $250  million. 

In  January  I  introduced  H.R.  847,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  40-percent  Pedertd  tax 
credit  for  State  and  local  Income  taxes. 
Under  this  bill  a  taxpayer  would  be  given 
a  4G-cent  credit  against  his  or  her  Fed- 
eral income  tax  for  every  dollar  paid  in 
State  and  local  income  taxes.  State  gov- 
ernments would  then  be  able  to  increase 
their  taxes,  thereby  picking  up  the  credit, 
without  actually  increasing  the  taxpay- 
ers" burden. 

On  May  27.  I  introduced  HJl.  8762, 
the  General  Grant  Revenue  Return  Act 
of  1971,  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey).  -This 
bill  would  send  back  to  the  States  and 
localities  a  portion  of  the  Federal  tax 
revenues.  The  State  distribution  formula 
is  based  essentially  on  two  factors :  need 
and  revenue  raising  effort  through  State 
and  local  Income  taxes.  The  bin  would 
provide  the  States  with  approximately 
10  billion  in  its  first  year.  Because  of  its 
large  educational  and  welfare  expend- 
itures and  high  level  of  tax  collections. 
New  York  State  would  receive  $1.45  bil- 
lion with  an  estimated  $484  million  going 
to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  Congress  must 
be  concerned  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's own  fiscal  problems,  it  must  also 
be  concerned  about  the  fiscal  solvency  of 
our  local  governments.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  Federal  revenues  come  from 
the  people  of  this  country  who  are  citi- 
zens of  not  only  the  country,  but  also 
their  States  and  municipalities.  We  have 
an  obhgation  to  be  concerned  about  the 
taxpayers'  problems  at  the  local  level. 
We  must  act  to  provide  new  revenues,  and 
we  must  be  certain  that  what  is  done  ac- 
tually does  provide  new  money  and  does 
not  end  up  being  just  a  juggling  of  to- 
day's budgetary  figures. 


KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  DIS- 
TINODISHED  SERVICE  MEDAL 
AWARDED  TO  BRIG.  GEN. 
CHARLES  H.  SNIDER,  ASSISTANT 
SURGEON  GENERAL  FOR  VETER- 
INARY SERVICE.  USAP 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcori}  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  24, 1971,  Kansas  State  University 
presented  its  Dlstlngrilshed  Service 
Award  In  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Snider. 

A  native  of  East  St.  Louis,  HI..  GeneraJ 
Snider  has  had  an  outstanding  career 
and  has  received  considerable  recogni- 
tion for  his  Important  contributions  to 
veterinary  medicine.  Presently,  General 
Snider  is  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
for  Veterinary  Service,  OflQce  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  U.S.  Air  Force  Headquar- 
ters, Waslilngton.  D.C. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Gen- 
eral Snider  and  his  family  over  the  years. 
I  am  very  proud  that  he  comes  from  the 
24th  District. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  I  include 
General  Snider's  biography  which  ap- 
I>eared  in  the  Kansas  State  University 
program: 

Dr.   Charles   H.    Snideb 

Brigadier  General  Charles  H.  Snider  Is  the 
Assistant  Surgreon  General  for  Veterinary 
Service,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Headquarters. 

Bom  In  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  on  March 
31.  1917,  General  Snider  earned  his  D  V.M. 
at  Kansas  State  University  In  1940.  He  later 
received  a  mMter  of  public  health  degree  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  In  1951.  After 
completing  his  professional  degree  at  KSU, 
he  was  associated  with  a  pharmaceutical 
Arm  In  his  home  town. 

General  Snider  was  commissioned  In  the 
Army  Veterinary  Corps  Reserve  In  Decem- 
ber 1940.  and  began  active  duty  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1941.  He  was  Integrated  Into  the 
regular  Army  Veterinary  Corps  In  1946  and 
then  transferred  to  the  Air  I^)rce  Veterinary 
Corps  on  July  1,  1949. 

His  first  duty  assignment  was  as  meat- 
dairy  product  inspector  at  the  Army  Quar- 
termaster Depot.  Chicago.  In  November  1943, 
he  was  reassigned  to  the  1629th  Service  Unit. 
St.  Louis,  In  the  same  capacity.  Prom  May 
1945.  to  January  1946,  he  commanded  the 
3035th  Army  Veterinary  Service  Unit  In 
Chicago. 

He  became  commander  of  Detachment  5, 
5035  Army  Service  Unit  and  was  also  attend- 
ing veterinarian  for  the  St.  Louis  Quarter- 
master Market  Center.  In  May  1948,  he  be- 
came assistant  veterinarian.  Perishable 
Subsistence  Section,  Headquarters,  Quarter- 
master Market  Center,  Chicago. 

In  November  1951,  he  served  In  French 
Morocco  as  commanding  veterinarian,  Seven- 
teenth Air  Force.  He  was  responsible  for 
formulating  programs  of  preventive  medicine, 
public  health,  and  disease  control  efforts.  In 
June  1954,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Air 
Force  Surgeon  General's  OfBce  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  assuming  duties  as  deputy  for 
professional  services  In  the  Veterinary  Of- 
fice. 

General  Snider  was  reassigned  in  June 
1958,  as  Air  Force  special  project  and  liaison 
officer.  Veterinary  Division.  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research,  Washington. 
DC.  During  this  time,  he  assisted  \n  develop- 
ing and  Instructing  Army-Air  Force  training 
programs  for  military  veterinary  medicine, 
laboratory  animal  medicine  and  preventive 
medicine. 


He  was  the  Department  of  Defense  project 
officer  for  preparing  the  section  on  military 
veterinary  medicine  for  the  congressional 
oomxnlttee  print,  "Veterinary  Medical  Serv- 
ice and  Human  Health."  In  September  1960, 
be  assumed  duties  as  commanding  veterinar- 
ian. Headquarters,  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson  Air  Base.  Ohio. 

General  Snider  was  appointed  as  assistant 
surgeon  general  for  veterinary  services  In 
October  1963.  He  was  recently  honored  with 
a  public  service  award  by  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  COCHRAN 
VETERANS  HOSPITAL,  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  has  been  considerable  inter- 
est and  concern  with  our  veterans  hospi- 
tals. Without  trying  to  glos.s  over  the 
problems  that  exist  and  the  efforts  being 
made  to  correct  them,  I  share  with  m>' 
colleagues  a  copy  of  a  letter  Mr.  Clyde 
Ferrell,  103  St.  Justin,  Cahokia,  m..  has 
written  to  the  director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  in  St.  Louis  and 
a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Ferrell  sent  to  me. 
His  comments  are  indicative  of  the  co- 
operation and  service  my  office  ha-s  re- 
ceived from  the  two  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  in  St.  Louis : 

Mat   16,   197!. 
Mr.  DAvn  Akton, 
HotpitcU  Director, 
VA  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sm:  Although  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  personally,  I  am  sending  copies  to  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  both  in  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  and  your  most  capable  staff  for 
the  most  wonderful  medical  treatment  and 
care  that  any  veteran  could  possibly  expect. 

I  am  a  wounded  veteran  of  WW  II.  I  have 
lived  and  worked  In  the  Illinois  area  for  25 
years  having  always  made  good  and  above 
average  income,  and  always  In  the  past  paid 
for  hospitalization  and  medical  care  that  I 
had  received  in  private  hospitals. 

In  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  to  give 
up  3  Jobs  paying  In  the  excess  of  $10,000  a 
year  due  to  the  fact  that  I  could  not  walk 
and  had  very  little  use  of  my  arms  and  hands. 

In  the  Illinois  area  where  I  live  there  are 
very  few  doctors  and  the  ones  that  do  prac- 
tice will  not  accept  new  patients.  As  my  con- 
dition grew  worse,  and  upon  advice  from 
friends,  I  came  to  Cochran  Hospital  April  16. 
1971.  Having  had  no  experience  with  VA 
Hospitals,  I  talked  with  a  Mr.  Mackey  in  the 
Admission  office  who  was  very  understand- 
ing, courteous  and  helpful  in  processing  me 
through  to  get  examined  and  admitted. 

I  must  admit  that  the  first  two  days  after 
being  put  In  a  ward  with  seven  other  p.^- 
tients  I  was  pretty  well  disgusted  after  lis- 
tening to  them  talk  and  say  such  things  as 
this  doctor  Is  no  good,  this  nurse  is  no  good, 
the  food  Is  bad  and  everything  In  gener.il  is 
lousy.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
patients  were  Just  too  damn  lazy  to  work 
and  were  in  this  hospital  for  a  free  ride  be- 
lieving that  the  government  owed  them  a 
living.  I  met  the  young  and  fantastic  doctors 
that  were  to  take  my  case  and  help  me.  My 
whole  attitude  changed.  TTiese  fine  doctors: 
Dr  Bernard  Jaffe,  Dr.  Richard  Shaw.  Dr  M. 
Pried.  Dr.  John  Sheridan,  Dr.  John  Boucher, 
Dr.  Barrett  Holder:  these  doctors  with  great 
speed  and  efficiency  started  taking  X-rays 
and  other  tests  and  found  the  trouble  right 
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away  and  told  me  how  they  were  to  correct 
it  and  what  I  was  to  expect.  I  have  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries  and  there  is  no  bUxxJ  cir- 
culation to  my  legs  and  arms.  The  more  I 
talked  with  Dr.  Jaffe  and  his  group  the  more 
confidence  I  had  In  them.  After  3  years  of 
worry  they  gave  me  hope  that  I  would  walk 
and  be  able  to  -woKk  again. 

On  April  26,  1971,  Dr.  Jafee  operated  en 
me.  I  think  It  was  a  very  serious  operation 
but  he  said  It  was  successful.  I  spent  10  days 
In  the  Intensive  Care  Surgical  Unit  and  I 
would  like  to  at  thts  time  thank  those  dy- 
namic women  nursee  that  took  eare  <rf  me. 
There  are  not  enough  words  and  thanks  that 
I  can  give  these  woDderful  and  dedicated 
luirses. 

I  do  not  ever  expect  In  my  life  time  to 
meet  and  get  to  know  such  a  fine  group  of 
women  nurses  at  one  time  and  In  one  group. 
Regardless  of  how  serious  any  operation  Is  or 
could  t)e  with  your  breathing  machines,  heart 
machines  and  these  Intenatve  dare  nurses 
and  wonderful  doctors,  I  don't  see  how  any- 
one can  miss.  I  shall  always  remember  these 
nurses:  Miss  Wehrle,  Miss  Sherry  Brown,  Mrs. 
Mary  Barnes,  Mrs.  Judy  Wallgorskl,  Miss  B. 
Peralta,  Miss  Maria  Verkamman,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  RandaU  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Roberts. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  2  great  doc- 
tors that  were  of  help  to  me  in  the  Inten- 
sive Care  Unit,  and  to  me  they  are  the 
greatest — Dr.  John  Newton.  Dr.  Holloway.  I 
appreciate  very  much  what  they  did  for  me. 

Before  and  after  my  surgery,  I  was  visited 
at  my  bedside  by  the  Social  Service  repre- 
sentative, various  Veteran  Service  represent- 
atives and  Contact  S«rvlce.  They  aU  wanted 
to  know  if  there  was  anything  that  they 
could  do  to  help  me.  This  was  really  some- 
thing that  I  did  not  expect,  but  It  makes  me 
feel  more  than  ever  that  this  whole  organiza- 
tion has  one  thing  in  oonunon — "what  can 
we  do  for  you,  the  veteran." 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the  food 
service.  Having  been  In  here  for  30  days  I 
have  been  on  liquid  diets,  nothing  at  all  and 
on  regular  diet  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  food  is  the  best  that  I  have  ever  eaten. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  eat  this  good 
at  work  at  our  cafeteria  or  at  home.  The 
food  service  Is  really  great.  Your  dletldant 
are  to  be  congratuiated.  According  to  I>. 
Jafee  I  will  undergo  2  more  operations  before 
my  condition  is  lOO'^r.  OK.  But  regardless 
of  whether  I  stay  In  here  another  day  or 
another  month,  as  each  day  ends,  my  re- 
spect grows  not  only  for  my  wonderful  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  but  the  entire  administra- 
tion. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  and  the  entire 
administration  for  what  you  have  done  for 
me.  I  think  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  veteran  and  know  that 
there  are  people  like  the  ones  In  this  orga- 
nization that  care. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clyde  W.  Ferbixl. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  TO  SHORTEN 
PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGNS 

•  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  wfis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  Pt  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mav 
20.  I  introduced  H.R.  8606,  a  bill  to  limit 
the  length  of  presidential  campaigns  to 
60  days.  This  legislatirai,  whicii  I  have 
introduced  in  previous  Congresses,  has 
always  received  considerable  editorial 
and  grassroots  support.  People  are  tired 
of  long  presidential  campaigns.  They  are 
bored  from  the  constant  overexposui-e  of 
candidates  in  the  media  and  distrustful 
of  the  exhorbitant  expenses  which  stem 
from  maratlion  campaigns.  Candidates 
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-«re  forced  to  be  strcmg  vaea,  and  the 
electorate  is  foroed  to  suffer  through  an 
endless  barrage  of  spot  commercials  and 
campaign  speeches. 

In  its  present  consideration  of  cam- 
paign reforms,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
wlU  regulate  this  basic  soiu-ce  of  other 
campaign  ills — the  lengthy  presidentlcJ 
campaign.  The  60-day  campaign  will  au- 
tomatically reduce  and  possibly  elimi- 
nate other  objectionable  electoral  ex- 
cesses. The  short  campaign  is  the  most 
direct  approach  to  presidential  cam- 
paign reform,  and  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  adopt  this  proposal  as  part 
of  the  larger  reform  packages  it  is  now 
considering. 

I  am  pleased  that  popular  support  for 
this  idea  is  continuing.  I  include  at  this 
point  editorials  from  the  Bridgeport 
Post  and  the  Danbury  News-Times  on 
the  subject  of  shorter  campaigns: 
I  FYom  the  Danbury  News-Times, 
June  2,  1971] 

Shorten  thx  E:iJtCTiON  Campaigns 

One  way  to  cut  campaign  costs,  without 
getting  Involved  In  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  plans  to  limit  certain  kinds  of  expendi- 
tures. Is  to  cut  the  length  of  campaigns. 

We've  been  treated  for  months,  now,  to 
full  examination  of  the  possibilities  and 
proba^lUUes  of  the  Democratic  ticket  In  1972, 
as  wen  as  discussions  on  whether  President 
Nlxon  will  have  stand-In  candidates  In  vari- 
louB  state  primaries  or  permit  bis  own 
name  to  be  listed  on  the  Republican  ticket 

It's  still  a  long  time  to  election  day — one 
year,  five  months  and  five  days,  to  be  8p>eclfic. 
It's  a  little  more  than  nine  months  untU  the 
first  presidential  preference  primary. 

Two  years  ago,  Congressman  John  Mona- 
gan  prt)f>o6ed  legislation  to  shorten  presi- 
dential election  campaigns.  He's  trying  again 
this  year. 

It's  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  We  only 
hope  other  congressmen  recognize  this  fact — 
soon. 

I  Prom  the  Bridgeport  Post,  May  30, 1971] 
Shokter  Campaigns 

U.S.  Representative  John  S.  Monagan  of 
the  5th  District  would  like  to  see  presidential 
campaigns  shortened.  So  would  we  and  the 
vast  majority  of  American  people.  No  doubt 
the  aspirants  for  the  White  House  would  not 
object  to  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  Monagan  believes  a  short  campaign 
"makes  sense  physically,  financially,  and  psy- 
chologically." Bo.  he  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  Illegal  the  nomina- 
tion of  presidential  candidates  nkore  than  60 
days  prior  to  election  day. 

It  Is  a  simple,  practical  solution. 

That  Is  the  fault  with  the  Monagan  idea. 
Congress  does  not  welcome  direct,  uncom- 
plicated answers  to  problems.  If  any  sort  of 
election  reform  legislation  does  come  from 
the  92nd  Congress  most  likely  It  will  not  deal 
as  forthrightly  with  the  situation  as  does  the 
Monagan  proposal. 

In  announcing  his  plan  Mr.  Monagan  re- 
called that  m  1880  Abraham  Lincoln  won 
the  presidency  though  he  did  not  campaign. 
A  century  later  John  F.  Kennedy  traveled 
40,000  miles  to  deliver  360  speeches.  That 
year  his  campaign  and  the  losing  effort  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon  cost  some  $20  million.  No 
one  should  think  Mr.  Monagan  believes  the 
candidates  in  1972  should  sit  back  and  see 
what  happens  on  that  fateful  Tuesday  In 
November.  Rather,  his  reference  to  the  events 
of  1860  and  1960  are  intended  to  Illustrate 
how  politicians  have  gone  from  one  extreme 
to  the   other. 

Mr.  Monagan  Is  en  target  when  he  claims 
that  marathon  campaigns  bore  the  electorate 
while   exhausting  the  candidates.   In   other 


words,  a  UtUe  shrinkage  would  help  the  sales- 
men and  the  customers  too. 


TO  WARNER  LAWSON: 
A  CHORAL  TRIBUTE 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ' 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  marked  the  passing  of  Warner 
Lawson,  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  originally  of  Hartford.  Conn.  IDs 
contributions  to  the  fine  arts  in  the 
Washington  area  were  highlighted  by  his 
being  the  first  black  man  ever  to  con- 
duct the  National  Ssrmphony  Orchestra 
as  well  as  being  the  first  black  member 
of  its  board  of  directors. 

I  vividly  remember  a  Verdi  requiem 
which  Lawson 's  Howard  chonw  sang  un- 
der Howard  Mitchell's  direction  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  dramatic  power  of 
this  group. 

I  am  proud  of  his  Connecticut  origins 
and  grateful  for  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
enriching  the  hves  of  his  students  and 
of  the  pe<H3le  of  this  area. 

Monday,  a  choral  tribute  was  paid  to 
Dean  Lawson  by  the  students  he  trained 
for  over  25  years.  In  further  tribute  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this  fine 
article  by  the  inimitable  Paul  Hume  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  8 : 
A  Chobal  Tribdte 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

Men  and  women  who  sang  tinder  Warner 
Lawson 's  direction  in  greet  choirs  that 
proudly  carried  Howard  University's  name 
came  together  yesterday  morning  to  sing  in 
tribute  to  their  leader,  who  died  last  Thurs- 
day. 

Frwn  all  over  the  country,  130  of  them 
gathered  in  a  choral  reunion,  vividly  donon- 
stratlng  the  accomplishment  of  the  years 
when  Deaoi  Lawson  built  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity Choir  into  one  of  the  countiy's  noted 
choral  ensembles. 

Their  voices  filled  Rankin  Chapel  as  they 
sang,  "By  the  waters  of  BabylOD  we  sat  down 
and  wept."  Some  of  them  had  sung  In  the 
first  choir  Lawson  conducted  after  coining  to 
Howard  In  1942.  One  singer  canceled  several 
European  commitments  to  sing  for  the  man 
who  had  had  a  part  in  making  those  com- 
mitments jxjsslble. 

Beethoven  and  contemporary  American 
mualc  mixed  freely  with  Negro  spirituals 
Jus(  as  it  did  throughout  Lawson's  years  at 
Howard.  Randall  Thompwon's  "Alleluia"  had 
the  radiant  beauty  of  tone  It  held  the  many 
times  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Pine  Arts 
led  It. 

Now  It  was  being  directed  with  a  fine  sup- 
ple freedom  by  his  long-time  assistant  and 
associate  Evelyn  White.  And  the  singers  were 
responding  as  if  the  man  who  had  taught 
them  to  sing  together,  alone  or  with  orches- 
tras In  the  halls  of  this  country  and  South 
America  were  still  standing  In  front  of  them. 

Warner  Lawson  was  the  first  black  man 
ever  to  conduct  the  National  Symphony, 
as  he  was  the  first  black  man  to  be  elected 
to  its  board  of  directors,  a  post  be  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Anyone  who  ever  heard  the  Howard  Choir 
open  up  with  "O  Pwtuna!"  at  the  beginning 
of  Carl  Orff's  "Carmina  Burana,"  or  the 
"Blanzlflor  et  Helena"  at  its  close,  win  never 
forget  the  torrential  sound,  prefectly  bal- 
anced and  projected,  with  which  the  chorus 
matched  the  orchestra.  So  fine  was  his  train- 
ing in  rehearsal  that  Lawson  needed  nothing 
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mat*  than  to  wave  hU  right  arm  toward  his 
slngera  tat  their  song  to  burst  forth  that 
way. 

He  and  Howard  Mitchell  often  worked  to- 
gether to  prepare  some  of  the  most  memo- 
rable concerts  In  National  Symphony  history. 
Their  Joint  efforts  produced.  In  VlUa-Loboe' 
Chores  No.  10  with  Its  BrazUlan  text.  "Rasga 
o  coracao."  a  clltnaz  of  overwhelming  power, 
to  which  the  choir  added  the  kind  of  rhyth- 
mic pulsing  excitement  that  swept  through 
the  chapel  yesterday  In  "Ain't  tliat  good 
news!" 

Dean  Lawaon  always  Insisted  that  his  sing- 
ers show  that  their  mastery  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven  was  as  artistically  complete  as 
their  unrivaled  singing  In  spirituals,  which 
they  seemed  to  own  In  a  unique  way. 

Yesterday  listeners  heard  as  flawless  an 
account  of  the  "Hallelujah"  from  Beethoven's 
"Moomt  of  Olives."  as  might  l)e  Imagtned, 
followed  by  a  "Let  Us  Break  Bread  Together" 
that  reached  deep  Into  the  heart. 

In  a  lull  from  the  choral  sound,  there 
came  a  reminder  of  the  splendor  of  indi- 
vidual voices  that  Lawaon  encouraged.  He 
had  a  marvelous  gift  for  blending  solo  voices 
into  his  chorus  without  ever  suppressing  the 
individual  character  of  the  voice. 

This  came  to  mind  as  one  of  the  sopranos 
stepped  forward  to  sing  the  most  exquisite 
moment  from  "Carmina  Burana,"  that  large 
work  that  must  be  called  one  of  "Lawson's 
Greatest  Hlt«  "  In  a  tone  of  hushed  beauty 
she  sang,  "In  trutlna  mentis  dubla,"  to  flood 
the  memory  with  echoes  of  some  of  the  grand 
nights  when  the  dean  brought  new  glory  to 
his  choir.  Its  university  and  himself. 

Warner  Lawson  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  performed  the  highest  function 
possible  to  either  the  mtislclan  or  the  edu- 
cator: he  created  a  living,  vibrant,  musical 
Instrument.  He  created  It  out  of  human 
beings,  to  whom  he  gave  a  model  of  musical 
integrity,  an  example  of  artistic  performance 
and  a  vision  of  creative  perfection. 

Because  of  the  special  bond  that  exists  be- 
tween a  conductor  and  those  whom  he  trains 
and  leads  in  thrilling  performancea,  Lawson 
won  to  him  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  mal- 
leable voices  of  those  hundreds  of  singers  he 
trained  in  his  years  at  Howard. 

His  alert,  Imaginative  mind  made  him  a 
distinguished  dean  of  the  School  of  Pine 
Arts  when  the  school  was  created  In  I960. 
It  was  his  heart,  following  the  dictates  of  his 
acutely  perceptive  musical  training  and  in- 
stincts, that  made  his  choral  work  magnifl- 
cent.  The  good  that  he  did  lives  after  him. 


GRAZING  LIVESTOCK  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

•  Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  for- 
mula for  determining  the  cost  of  grazing 
llv»»stock  on  the  public  lands. 

For  years,  there  has  been  continuing 
controversy,  disagreement,  and  uncer- 
tainty not  only  as  to  the  value  of  forage 
on  the  public  lands,  but  also  as  to  the 
methods  used  to  determine  that  value. 
Various  methods  were  tried  and  dis- 
carded by  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior.  New  methods  were  in- 
troduced onlv  to  be  abandoned  within  a 
few  years.  The  net  result  was  general 
dissatisfaction  by  the  Government  agen- 
cies, uncertainty  In  long-range  planning 
by  the  livestock  operators  and  confusion 
and  criticism  by  the  interested  public. 

The  proposed  legislation  accepts  the 
findings   and   computations   of   a    1966 


grazing  fee  study  so  far  as  that  study 
went  In  detenninlng  the  dllTerenoe  In 
the  cost  of  operating  on  private  and  pub- 
lic land.  However,  the  present  legislation 
makes  a  percentage  allowance  for  the 
average  public  land  investment  cost  of 
the  operator.  This  allowance  is  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  substantial  investment 
made  by  livestock  operators  on  public 
lands.  Such  costs  have  long  been  recog- 
nized by  operators,  purchasers,  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  cost  of  operating  on  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

While  the  formula  establishes  a  base 
fee  which  remains  constant,  it  also  pro- 
vides for  a  flexible  annual  fee  that  is  tied 
to  the  average  price  per  poimd  of  live- 
stock, the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range, 
and  other  variables.  This  permits  the 
annual  grazing  fee  to  rise  above  or  fall 
below  the  base  fee  to  reflect  changing 
conditions. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  H.R. 
7211,  a  bill  which  sets  out  guidelines  and 
objectives  for  basic  public  land  policy.  I 
recognize  that  portions  of  the  present  bill 
are  not  completely  in  harmony  with  H.R. 
7211  as  that  bill  relates  to  advisory 
boards  and  further,  that  the  present  pro- 
posal does  not  expressly  provide  as  a 
possible  penalty  for  overgrazing,  termi- 
nation of  a  grazing  permit.  These  dif- 
ferences are  relatively  minor  and  can  be 
easily  worked  out  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess with  H.R.  7211  receiving  attention 
prior  to  the  present  proposal. 

The  present  bill  is  in  harmony  with  the 
general  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  and  will 
assist  in  bringing  order  and  stability  to 
grazing  operations  on  the  public  lands. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING— THE 
SURGEON  GENERAL'S  REPORT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
12,  1970,  Surgeon  General  Dr.  Jesse  L. 
Steinfeld  approved  a  document  entitled 
"Medical  Aspects  to  Childhood  Lead 
Poisoning."  This  details  the  medical 
guidelines  to  assist  cities  and  localities  In 
the  detection,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  lead  poisoning. 

I  am  not  going  to  include  the  entire 
document  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  parts 
of  this  statement  by  the  chief  medical 
offlcer  of  the  United  States  concerning  a 
dread  disease  which  ravages  the  smaU 
children  of  our  inner  cities. 

The  initial  recommendation  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  statement  is  that— 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
recommends  that  screening  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  lead  poisoning 
( plumbism )  In  children  Include  all  those  who 
are  1  to  6  years  of  age  and  living  In  old, 
poorly  maintained  houses.  Children  exposed 
to  other  special  local  conditions  Involving 
lead  hazards  also  should  be  screened. 

The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act,  Public  Law  91-695,  author- 
izes grants  to  States  and  units  of  local 
government  for  such  screening  programs. 
The  importance  of  these  programs  Is 
stated  by  the  Surgeon  General: 


The  prime  goal  of  screening  programs  is 
the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning.  The  pre- 
vention of  plumbism  can  be  achieved 
through  the  early  detection  of  children  with 
undue  absorption  of  lead  .  .  . 

The  Surgeon  General  also  stresses  the 
need  for  treatment,  once  undue  blood 
levels  have  been  identified,  stating  that 
screening  should  be  "followed  Immedi- 
ately by  remedial  action  before  the  state 
of  overt  poisoning  1$  reached."  Grants  for 
treatment  programs  are  also  authorized 
by  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act,  Public  Law  91-695. 

Another  component  of  a  meaningful 
assault  on  a  disease  which  takes  the  lives 
of  200  children  annually,  permanently 
institutionalizes  800  more,  and  causes 
moderate  to  severe  brain  damage  to  an- 
other 3,200,  is  eradication  of  the  lead- 
based  paint  from  the  environment.  As  to 
this,  the  Surgeon  General  states: 

(S)creenlng  programs  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  detection  and  treatment  of 
children  with  lead  poisoning.  To  be  effective, 
such  programs  must  also  Include  adequate 
plans  for  medical  follow-up  of  those  children 
screened  and  found  to  have  high  levels  of 
lead  absorption,  as  well  as  those  diagnosed 
as  having  lead  poisoning.  For  all  of  these 
children,  the  program  must  provide  for  ade- 
quate and  speedy  removal  of  lead  hazards 
from  their  homes. 

The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  authorizes  grants  for  eradi- 
cation programs. 

The  Surgeon  General,  in  his  report  en- 
titled "Medical  Aspects  of  Childhood 
Lead  Poisoning,"  sets  up  a  list  of  prior- 
ities, realizing  that  many  communities— 
actually,  all  communities — do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  conduct  a  full- 
scale,  adequate  assault  on  childhood  lead 
poisoning.  He  states: 

In  some  cities,  undue  exposure  to  and  ab- 
sorption of  lead  among  children  may  be  so 
prevalent  that  an  overwhelming  number  of 
those  screened  are  found  to  have  blood  lead 
values  of  40  micrograms  or  more  per  100 
milliters  of  whole  blood.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, local  resources  may  not  permit  im- 
mediate evaluation  of  all  such  children,  and 
a  schedule  of  priorities  will  have  to  be 
adapted. 

The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  authorises  $30  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  of  which  all  but  $5  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  screening,  treat- 
ment, and  eradication  programs!.  Hope- 
fully, these  funds,  once  appropriated,  ;v1ll 
help  communities  to  be  able  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  .'^et  priorities  which  exclude  ."^ome 
of  the  children  who  should  be  treated. 


TRIBUTE    TO   AN   OUTSTANDING 
OFFICER 

fMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
Dade  Coimty,  Fla.,  celebrated  Armed 
Forces  Dav  with  an  outstanding  parade 
and  reception  for  the  men  and  women 
serving  In  the  various  branches  of  the 
military.  We  are  most  fortunate  in  Flori- 
da In  having  an  outstanding  Air  Force 
Reserve  unit,  the  915th  Military  Airlift 
Group  stationed  in  Dade  County.  This 
organization    has    consistently    distin- 
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gulshed  ItaeU  In  winning  many  honors 
in  ofperational  excellence,  outstanding 
logistical  functions  and  maintaining  an 
enviable  combat  readiness  posture.  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  pause  to  honor  and 
commend  the  outstanding  work  being 
done  by  the  men  and  women  of  this  unit 
to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  United 
State  of  America  and  to  further  the 
Ideals  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  particularly  wish  to  cite  the  accom- 
plishments  of   one   very    distinguished 
senior  offlcer  that  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  for  many  years,  Lt.  Col. 
Tracy  M.  Baker,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Supply  of 
the  915th  MiUtary  Airlift  Group,  Home- 
stead Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  Colonel  Baker 
has  served  in  a  distinguished  manner  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  many  years  and  has  demonstrated 
superior  leadership  which  has  served  as 
an  inspiring  example  to  the  young  people 
in  that  area.  Colonel  Baker  started  his 
career  in  the  military  as   an   enlisted 
member    of   the   U.S.    Army   Infantay. 
Early  in  Worid  War  n  he  completed 
aviation  cadet  training  as  a  rated  pilot, 
has  flown  200  combat  missions,  both  in 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict 
and  is  the  holder  of  many  combat  medals 
and  services  awards.  Most  recently,  for 
the  past  six  and  a  half  years  he  has 
served  at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla., 
and  his  work  with  the  Air  Force  and  the 
local  community  has  created  the  finest 
public  relations  in  any  area  of  our  Na- 
tion. During  these  years  the  organization 
where  he  has  served  has  received  numer- 
ous awards  Including  the  Air  Force  Out- 
standing Unit  Citation,  the  21  AF  Op- 
erational Excellence  Award,  several  out- 
standing logistical  awsu-ds  and,  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  by  various  distinguished  of- 
ficials what  a   fine  outstanding  offlcer 
Colonel  Baker  is  and  it  has  been  noted 
that  Colonel  Baker's  unique  abilities  have 
contributed  directly  to  the  superior  per- 
formance of  the  915th  MUltary  Airiift 
Group.  During  this  period  as  cost  re- 
duction manager  for  the  915th  Military 
Airlift  Group,  Colonel  Baker's  manage- 
ment action  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
and  he  was   awarded   a  certificate  of 
achievement  from  Headquarters  based 
on  these  actions.  The  Mayor  of  Dade 
County  and  the  Awards  Committee  of 
the   Armed   Forces   League   of   Greater 
Miami   has   honored   him   with  a  Dis- 
tinguished Services  Award.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  note  that  he  was  recently  rec- 
ommended  by  his  commanding  offlcer 
for  the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal. 
On  this  occasion  I  have  singled  him 
out  for  special  attention  in  recognition 
of  his  passing  the  30-year  mark  of  total 
military   service,    the   honors   bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Mayor  of  Dade  County 
and  the  Armed  Forces  League  and  re- 
spectfully recommend  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  his  distinguished  services 
and  devotion  to  duty  for  his  country  be 
recognized  at  this  time. 


HENRY  L.  DOHERTY  MARINE 
SCIENCE  CENTER 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 26  of  this  year  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  attending  the  dedication 
ceremony  of  the  Henry  L.  Doherty 
Marine  Science  Center  at  the  University 
of  Miami.  This  great  building,  so  much 
the  fruition  of  the  dreams  and  the  great 
work  of  Dean  F.  G.  Walton  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Miami  School  of  Marine 
and  Atmospheric  Science,  will  immeas- 
urably contribute  to  the  work  which  will 
be  done  in  the  future  by  the  University 
of  Miami  Rosenstiel  School  of  Marine 
and  Atmospheric  Science. 

This  edifice  will  also  long  honor  the 
notable  name  of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Doherty, 
its  principal  benefactor. 

The  ceremony  at  the  time  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  meaningful  center  was  a 
stimulating  and  inspiring  one.  Because 
of  the  great  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  so  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  in 
marine  and  atmospheric  science,  I  in- 
clude a  transcript  of  the  dedication  cere- 
mony in  the  Record: 

Dedication   Cxxkmont:    The  Henbt  L.  Do- 
HERTT    Marine    Science    Center    at    the 
Uniyersfty    or   Miami   Rosenttei.   School 
or  Makine  and  Atmospheric  Sciencb 
Dr.  P.  a.  Walton  Smith,  Dean,  Roeentlel 
School  of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Science: 
Ladies  and  Oentlemen.  I  am  most  happy 
to  welcome   you  to  the  dedication  of  this 
building.  In  particular,  I  want  to  welcome 
those  of  my  friends  and  colleagues  who  made 
this  development  possible  by  their  personal 
efforts  or  by  helping  to  finance  It.  and  also 
those  who  will  share  in  the  use  of  this  build- 
ing, because  this  is  not  merely  a  University 
of  Miami  buUding.  It  is  a  building  for  the 
oceanographic   community.    It's    a    building 
for  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Laboratory,  for 
the  Weather  Bureau,  the  ESSA  Laboratories, 
and  for  ocean  Industry,  all  of  whom  are  rep- 
resented by  the  plaques  that  you  see  In  front 
of  this  stage.  So,  welcome  to  the  Center. 

Right  Reverend  James  L.  Duncan,  Bishop, 
Episcopal    Diocese    of    Southeast   Florida: 

Almighty  God.  Creator  of  the  Universe. 
By  whose  continued  creation  the  earth  and 
the  seas  are  sustained  and  replenished,  we 
yield  thee  hearty  thanks  for  mankind's  dis- 
covery of  thy  laws  and  of  the  history  of  thy- 
created  process.  Especially,  we  thank  thee 
for  those  whose  study  and  knowledge  have 
contributed  to  the  marine  sciences,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  being  gathered  in  this 
place,  that  such  knowledge  may  be  shared 
and  Increased.  Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  the 
benefactors  whose  gifts  made  possible  this 
center,  especially  thy  servant  Henry  L. 
Doherty,  In  whose  memory  this  building  Is 
named.  Grant  that  all  who  use  this  faculty 
may  use  It  that  thereby  knowledge  and  sound 
learning  may  abound  so  all  mankind  may 
praise  and  bless  thy  holy  name.  Grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  that  Its  use  may  promote  such 
reverence  and  holy  feeling  that  we  may  use 
the  gifts  of  thy  bounty  as  trustees  and  stew- 
ards so  that  the  fruits  of  the  waters  may 
sustain  man  In  unity  and  peace  according 
to  thy  holy  will.  Amen. 

Dean  Smith  t  I  would  now  like  to  Introduce 
our  guests  on  the  platform.  You  have  already 
met  the  Bishop.  Next  to  him  Is  the  man  who, 
during  his  term  of  office  In  this  University, 
has  seen  a  great  advance  In  the  scholastic 
quality  of  the  University,  and  In  particular, 
a  great  advance  In  the  world  fame  of  this 
School.  Dr.  Stanford. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  really  should  In- 
troduce Commandant  Jacques-Yves  Cou- 
steau,  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  a  man  of 
considerable  fame.  I  have  here  a  list  of  some 
of  his  major  efforts,  and  I've  been  asked  to 
read  them,  but  I  really  think  this  Is  re- 
dundant. However.  I  will  do  It.  He  Is,  as  you 


know,  the  Director  of  the  Institut  Ooteno- 
graphlque  at  Monaco.  He  started  off  as  a 
sailor.  He  entered  the  Brest  Naval  Academy 
In  1830,  and  he  was  sent  to  tbs  ae^x>rt  of 
Toulon  as  a  gunnery  offloar.  Then,  in  1B43, 
as  everybody  knows,  with  engineer  Bmile 
Oagnan,  he  Invented  the  automatic  Inde- 
pendent compressed-air  Aqualung.  Later,  the 
Commandant  converted  a  360-ton  former 
minesweeper,  the  H.M.S.  Calgpto,  into  an 
oceanographic  vessel.  In  1857,  the  Caiypso 
achieved  the  deepest  anchoring  (25,000  feetj 
in  the  Romancbe  Trench  in  the  Equatorial 
Atlantic.  Also,  in  1857,  he  was  rtected  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oceanographic  Museum  at  Monaco. 
In  1866.  he  became  General  Secretary  of  the 
International  Commission  for  Scientific  Ex- 
ploration in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  In 
1968,  he  was  nominated  as  Foreign  Associated 
Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
of  USA.  I  know  he  has  published  at  least 
seven  books  and  quite  a  number  of  films.  His 
film  The  Silent  World  received  the  Oscar  in 
1956  as  the  best  documentary  feature.  The 
Goiden  Fish  film  was  awarded  the  Oscar  for 
the  best  short  film  In  i960,  and  In  1966,  his 
film  World  Without  Sun  also  received  an 
Oscar.  Be  U  a  "triple  Oscar."  In  February 
1967,  he  undertook  an  Important  television 
and  scientific  cruise  around  the  world  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Pacific,  and  It  was  during  this  cruise  that 
he  realized  the  TV  series  called  The  Under- 
sea World  of  Jacques-Yves  Coustetni.  It  Is 
a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  Commandant 
Cousteau  here. 

In  the  next  seat  Is  Mr.  A.  C.  Newlln,  who 
1»  one  of  the  most  important  people  here 
today  because  he's  Vice  President  of  the 
Henry  L.  and  Grace  Doherty  Charitable 
Foundation  which  has  provided  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds  for  this  enterprise  of 
ours.  He  received  his  LL.B.  degree  from 
Columbia  University  In  1928.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  Bar  that  year,  and 
since  then,  has  been  practicing  law  In  New 
York  City.  He's  a  Director  of  the  Pacific  Tin 
Coneolidated  Corporation  and  President  and 
Director  of  the  Marshall  and  Nellie  Alworth 
Memorial  Fund  in  Duluth,  Minnesota:  Vice 
President  and  Director  of  the  Jessie  Smith 
Noyes  Foundation;  a  Trustee  of  the  Solomon 
Guggenheim  Foundation  in  New  York 
City;  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Trustee 
of  Centre  College  at  DanvUle,  Kentucky.  He's 
also  a  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  As- 
sociation In  New  York  City.  He  is  also  either 
Vice  President  or  Director  of  a  number  of 
charitable  foundations. 

Dr.  WUllam  David  McElroy  is  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  He  also 
Is  Important  because  the  National  Science 
Foundation  contributes  very  heavily  to  the 
operation  of  this  School.  It  has  provided  us 
with  ships  and  vrtth  the  funds  to  operate 
stipe  and  with  the  funds  to  carry  out  re- 
search, and  I  know  that  he's  trying  to 
stabilize  his  funds.  He  has  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  Princeton  University  In 
1943.  This  sort  of  puts  me  In  my  place  be- 
cause I  was  a  Post-Doctoral  Fellow  there  in 
1933.  He  has  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Science 
degree  from  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and 
in  1944,  he  was  with  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development.  Later  on,  he 
became  Director  of  the  McCoUum-Pratt 
Institute  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
from  1956  on,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biology  at  Johns  Hopkins.  In 
July  of  1969,  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  His  areas 
of  professional  specialization  are  blolumlnes- 
cence,  the  light  emitted  from  animals;  bac- 
terial mutations;  biochemical  genetics; 
mechanism  of  enzyme  action;  and  bacterial 
and  mold  metabolism.  I  have  a  list  of  the 
professional  societies  that  he  belongs  to.  but 
since  there  are  twelve  of  them.  Ill  Just  say 
he  belongs  to  twelve  professional  societies. 
He's  also  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  since  1963,  and  In  1957, 
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he  was  »  H&rrey  Lecturer.  So,  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  that  he  Is  a  distinguished  scientist. 

Mr.  Otho  Bruce  represents  the  conununlty 
that  Is  centered  around  this  Marine  Science 
Center.  He's  a  Senior  Vice  President  for 
Industrial  Development  of  the  First  National 
Bank  oi  Miami,  and  although  he's  only  been 
here  In  Miami  seven  years,  he's  become  a 
very  active  member  ol  the  entire  business, 
and  especially  marine  community.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Technology  Society: 
the  National  Oceanography  Association;  the 
Advisory  Board  for  the  University  of  Miami 
Sea  Qrant  Program:  the  Miami-Dade  Junior 
College  Marine  Science  Advisory  Board;  the 
Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Seaport  Commit- 
tees; the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers Ocean  Resources  Committee:  and  the 
Navy  League.  And,  he  Is  Chairman  of  the 
City  of  Miami  Advisory  Board  on  Marine 
Science  and  Oceanography.  We  regard  Otho 
Bruce  as  our  most  Important  link  with  the 
community. 

Many  Important  things  start  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  we're  fortunate  in  having  the 
person  who,  I  think,  must  be  the  dean  of 
our  legislators  here  in  Miami.  He  has  been 
a  grreat  friend  of  this  institute  ever  since  we 
started  It.  I  would  like  to  introduce  my 
friend,  Claude  Pepper.  Whenever  we  need 
help  with  a  Congressrional  Committee,  Claude 
is  always  there  to  help. 

Mr.  Otho  B.  Bruce,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Industrial  Development,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Miami: 

Thank  you,  Walton,  Bishop  Duncan,  Dr. 
Stanford,  distinguished  guests.  Ladles  and 
Oentlemen. 

Before  1940.  the  only  tropical  oceanographtc 
Institute  In  the  USA  was  an  isolated  labora- 
tory on  Dry  Tortugas.  belonging  to  the  Car- 
nesrle  Institution.  This  was  closed  In  1939. 
but  almost  immediately  afterwards  Dr.  F.  O. 
Walton  Smith  was  persuaded  to  come  to  the 
University  of  Miami  to  establish  a  marine 
institute.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
well-known  story  of  the  way  In  which  this 
Institute  has  grown,  from  a  single  room  to 
International  stature,  but  I  should  mention 
that  today  It  has  two  ocean-going  research 
vessels.  Is  building  a  third  and  is  about  to 
modify  a  fourth.  These,  and  the  buildings 
we  see  around  us.  with  their  modern  scien- 
tific equipment,  are  a  tribute  to  the  scien- 
tists who  had  the  courage  pnd  foresight  to 
Join  Dr.  Smith  in  his  struggles.  They  had 
good  reasons  to  do  so — for  Miami  has  unique 
advantages  for  ocean  science  and  Industry 
A  look  at  the  map  will  show  that  Miami 
Is  closer  to  Ecuador  and  Peru,  as  well  as 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic,  than  are 
Woods  Hole  and  San  Diego:  In  fact  It  l."! 
closer  to  more  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacllc  Oceans  fh?n  any  other  city  In  the 
United  States.  Miami  al-o  has  a  year-round 
good  climate,  which  permits  virtually  un- 
interrupted research. 

These  natural  advantages  have  brought  to 
Virginia  Key  the  Tropical  Atlantic  Biologic- 
al Labcratrry  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  laboratories, 
now  under  construction.  This  hard  core  of 
science  and  engineering  has  benefited  the 
en- Ire  marine-oriented  comm-inity  of  Miami, 
and  is  rapidly  making  i*  a  leading  world 
center  for  marine  research,  edvicatlon  and 
industry  I  am  proud  to  be  asked  to  speak 
for  this  community,  since  I  am  here  to  rep- 
resent the  leaders  of  those  organlzatlcns  that 
are  gathered  around  this  important  Marine 
Science  Center.  Among  them  are  Dr.  Harris 
B.  Stewart,  Director  of  the  NOAA  Labora- 
tories: Dr.  Carl  Sindermann,  Director  of 
T  AB.L.:  Dr.  Peter  Masiko  of  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College;  Mr.  Sigmund  Miller  of  the 
Miami  Chapter  of  the  Marine  Technology 
Society,  representing  the  marine  industries; 
Capi.  Charles  Stephan  of  Florida  Atlantl ; 
Univeroicy,  representing  the  academic  sec  • 
lion,   Mr.  Burton  Clark  of   the  Miami  Sea- 


quarium:     and     others     too     numerus     to 
mention. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  Center  Is  to  fo- 
cus all  of  these  activities  into  a  united 
effort  to  develop  and  protect  our  oceans,  and 
to  ensure  that  Dade  County  will  achieve 
Its  destiny  as  a  world  leader  in  these  mat- 
ters. It  win  serve  as  a  data  center  where 
laymen  can  benefit  from  the  work  of  a 
high-calibre  group  of  ocean  scientists  In  the 
Virginia  Key  Oceanographlc   Complex. 

This  brings  us  to  the  role  that  the  City 
of  Miami  and  Dade  County  have  played  In 
this  magnificent  efl'ort.  Dade  County  pro- 
vided the  land  on  which  the  University  of 
Miami.  Tropical  Atlantic  Biological  Labora- 
tory, and  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  have  located,  and  both  the 
city  and  county  have  agreed  to  set  aside  land 
on  Virginia  Key  for  further  ocean  science 
development.  The  Dade  County  Commission. 
In  fact,  has  already  passed  resolutions  agree- 
ing to  lease  or  donate  land  to  groups  of  pri- 
vate universities,  and  Is  now  conslderlr.g  a 
request  for  a  further  lease  of  land  to  the 
University  of  Miami  which  will  enable  it  to 
provide  the  county  with  an  additional  multi- 
million  dollar  educational  and  research  fa- 
cilitv.  which  win  also  be  used  by  ten  major 
universities  across  the  country,  at  no  cost  to 
the  local  tax  roll  Similarly,  the  City  of  Miami 
has  provided  the  land  to  enable  Mlaml-Dade 
Junior  College  to  establish  Its  Marine  Tech- 
nical Training  facilities  here.  I  congratulate 
Mayor  Clark,  Mayor  Kennedy,  and  City  Man- 
ager Reese  for  these  wise  and  foreslghted 
actions  of  the  county  and  city. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  see  a  further  addi- 
tion to  this  great  complex,  as  the  Interna- 
tional Oceanographlc  Foundation  forges 
ahead.  This  is  the  public  service  group  which 
bridges  the  gap  between  science  and  engi- 
neering on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general 
public  on  the  other.  Not  content  with  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  its  widely  read 
magazine.  Sea  Frontiers,  It  Is  now  planning 
a  unique  permanent  marine  science  expo,  to 
be  called  Ocean  Space,  which  will  be  erected 
on  Virginia  Key  when  arrangements  with 
the  City  of  Miami  are  completed.  This  will 
be  a  dynamic  $6  million  exposition  of  what 
the  oceans  mean  to  all  of  us.  and  even  how 
to  preserve  the  oceans  from  the  danger  of 
pollution. 

Today,  we  are  In  the  Center  of  this  rapidly 
growing  ocean  science  community.  We 
should  be  proud  to  be  at  the  Inauguration 
of  this  great,  new  think-tank  I  congratulate 
all  who  have  made  it  possible  by  their  per- 
sonal efforts  and  by  their  financial  contribu- 
tions, which  have  ensured  such  Impressive 
returns. 

Dr.  William  D.  McElroy,  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation : 

New  science  centers  like  'his  one  are  both 
an  achievement  and  a  commitment.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  will  .speak  about  our  commitment  to 
oceanography.  But  first  let  me  add  to  the 
praise  for  those  who  have  worked  so  hard 
and  so  well  to  create  this  fine  science  build- 
ing. I  know  the  void  it  fills  In  the  excep- 
tional education  and  research  programs  de- 
veloped at  the  Rosenstle!  School  of  Marine 
and  Atmospheric  Science.  Pew  oceanographlc 
Instltu'ions  in  this  country  combine  the  size 
of  student  body  and  range  of  coverage  in 
marl:;e  science  found  here.  I  know,  therefore, 
that  the  Etoherty  Marine  Science  Center  has 
much  practical  utility.  Joining  this  practical 
utility  with  quality  people  is  a  certified  for- 
mula for  a  distinguished  program. 

Through  programs  like  these  we  can  signif- 
icantly improve  our  understanding  of  the 
world's  oceans — tfieir  margins,  their  prop- 
erties and  their  processes.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  proud  to  Join  with  the 
Doheriy  Foundation,  with  the  University  of 
I^liaml,  with  Dean  Smith,  and  with  many 
others  to  make  this  Center  possible.  Our 
ability  to  get  things  done  is  significantly  am- 
plified by  cooperation  which  brings  together 


the  interests  of  the  government,  univer- 
sity, and  private  sectors.  This  is  the  type  of 
partnership  we  will  need  as  we  move  into 
the  seventies.  I  congratulate  everyone  in- 
volved, and  I  envy  those  who  will  experi- 
ence the  delights  of  discovery  which  will 
take  place  within  the  Center. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who  had  the 
vision  and  drive  to  build  the  Doherty  Marine 
Science  Center,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  It  is  part  of  a  larger  scien- 
tific complex,  the  UAtional  oceanographlc 
enterprise.  The  Doherty  Marine  Science 
Center  is  essentially  completed — the  na- 
tional oceanographlc  enterprise  Is  not — and 
probably  never  will  be. 

As  part  of  the  national  oceanographlc 
enterprise,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
feels  responsible  for  assuring  that  a  ca- 
pability for  scientific  research  In  oceano- 
graphy exists  and  thrives  In  this  country. 
The  Foundation's  goal  Is  to  provide  support 
for  those  seeking  knowledge  about  the  ocean 
and  the  marine  environment.  In  line  with 
this  aim,  the  President's  budget  for  the  NSF 
In  the  next  fiscal  year  has  an  Increased  em- 
phasis on  oceanography — particularly  in  the 
fields  of  ocean  ecology,  dynamics,  and  chem- 
istry. The  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
lead  agency  for  the  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration,  has  requested  $20  mil- 
lion from  Congrese  for  fiscal  year  1972,  an 
increase  of  S5  million  over  the  previous  year. 
This  relatively  new  program  focuses  on  major 
problems,  such  as  environmental  quality, 
environmental  forecasting,  and  seabed  as- 
sessment. It  Is  Intended  to  Increase  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  oceans,  as  well  as  to  en- 
courage nations  to  make  wise  and  coopera- 
tive use  of  the  oceans.  In  addition,  we  expect 
an  Increase  for  ship  operations,  construc- 
tion, specialized  facilities,  equipment,  and 
support  services. 

Funding  Is  also  proposed  for  an  Initiative 
whereby  the  Foundation  and  the  scientific 
community  can  coordinate  more  closely  the 
acquisition  and  the  use  of  oceanographlc 
facilities.  This  will  be  done  In  terms  of 
priority  needs  of  the  entire  academic  oceano- 
graphlc community  and  of  national  goals  In 
oceanography.  Through  this  cooperative  ef- 
fort, called  the  National  Oceanographlc 
Laboratory  System.  (NOLS),  we  expect  the 
academic  oceanographlc  facilities  of  the  na- 
tion w.U  be  operated  to  Increase  the  Impact 
of  the  oceanographlc  community  upon  major 
scientific  problems  of  the  seas. 

I  mention  these  new  program  Initiatives 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  to  Indicate  that 
the  importai  ce  of  our  a'^piraiioi.s  for  ocean- 
ography is  recognized  and  renewed  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Second  I  suggest  that  our  re- 
newed commitment  to  the  study  of  the  oceans 
cannot  be  approached  solely  In  traditional 
wavR 

We  must  rethink  and  reassess  our  cus- 
tomary ways  of  organizing  and  managing  our 
affairs.  In  the  earlier  period  of  expanding 
c'ceanographlc  support,  each  institution  tried 
to  expand  and  to  develop  for  Itself  a  full 
range  of  .ships,  skills  and  shore  facilities. 
Tl'.ls  pr  )duced  a  number  of  capable  ship 
operator  Institutions.  However,  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  world  leadership  In 
oceanographlc  research:  If  we  are  to  be  able 
to  do  "big  science"  when  that  makes  sense: 
and  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  viability  of  the 
oceanographlc  community,  new  mechanisms 
and  management  concepts  like  NOLS  are  sa 
much  a  part  of  the  picture  as  increased 
funding. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  Idea  that  the  day-to- 
day activities  of  man  would  have  significant 
effects  on  the  world's  oceans  would  have  been 
rejected  by  the  public.  Now  we  know  other- 
wise. We  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
the  knowledge  providing  guidance  to  those 
making  decisions  relative  either  to  man's 
uses  of  maritime  resources  or  man's  effect  on 
these  resources. 

Just  as  the  world's  oceans  are  constantly 
changing,  so  too  Is  the  oceanographlc  com- 
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munlty.  It  Is  this  dynamic  aspect — symbol- 
ized by  the  usefulness  of  this  new  facility — 
that  Is  so  encouraging  for  the  future  of  ma- 
rine science. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Newlln,  Vice  President,  The  Henry 
L.  and  Grace  Doherty  Charitable  Founda- 
tion. Inc.: 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  There  have  been 
suggestions  that  great  values  are  in  the 
•Silent  World."  Which  Is  not  the  same  as 
saying  "silence  is  golden."  But  perhaps  both 
promote  the  Idea  of  being  orally  brief,  which 
I  shall  be. 
I  Rome  wfi«  not  built  In  e  day. 

And  while  there  Is  no  Roman  architecture 
In  evidence  here,  this  building  was  not  built 
In  a  day. 

It  was  February  13,  1957  that  we  had  our 
first  meeting  with  Dr.  Stanford  and  Dr. 
Smith.  I  do  not  recall  now  how  they  got  wind 
of  the  fact  there  was  "Gold  In  them  thar 
hills,"  but  they  did,  and  they  swept  In  In  the 
best  style  of  academic  vultures,  thirsting  for 
the  kill. 

And  kill  they  did,  with  their  persuasive 
arguments. 

Then  apparently  they  settled  back  to  deal 
with  the  problem  In  the  careful  deliberate 
way  that  It  merited,  as  well  as  to  raise,  prin- 
cipally from  sources  more  public,  the  balance 
of  the  funds  then  considered  required. 

Confident  of  their  sincerity  and  obvious 
desire  to  do  the  best  job  possible,  we  had  no 
complaint,  but  you  can  guess  what  hap- 
pened. With  the  passage  of  time,  building 
costs  did  not  go  down.  The  argument  was  Ir- 
refutable— mere  money  admittedly  was 
needed — and  so  more  money  was  forthcom- 
ing. 

Now  I  notice  from  the  literature  about  this 
project  that  the  end  Is  not  yet.  But  we  have 
great  confidence  that  the  winning  ways  of 
Dr.  Stanford  and  Dr.  Smith  will  cause  many 
others  to  want  to  contribute  something  to- 
ward completing  to  Its  finest  detail  this 
handsome  worthwhile  building. 

We  at  the  Doherty  Foundation  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that  Its  contribution  was  the 
initial  grant  that  made  construction  of  the 
Marine  Science  Center  possible.  And  we  are 
gratified  that  the  Center  bears  the  name  of 
the  late  Henry  L.  Dohert/,  the  founder  of 
Cities  Service  Company  In  1910,  and  Its  chief 
executive  officer  until  his  death  in  1939. 

He  was  essentially  an  earth  scientist,  al- 
though principally  Interested  In  gas  and  oil. 
We  are  sure  he  would  approve  our  making 
this  building  possible  by  using  financial  re- 
sources he  helped  to  create,  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  his  name  is  identified 
w:th  it. 

Mr.  Doherty  established  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion through  his  strong  leadership  of  the 
movement  for  oil  conservation.  In  the  face 
of  opposition  from  almost  all  of  the  Industry 
of  that  pierlod.  Mr.  Doherty  strongly  ad- 
vocated unit  operation  of  pools  to  eliminate 
the  waste  of  both  oil  and  gas,  which  was 
then  prevalent. 

During  his  later  years.  Mr.  Doherty  was 
strongly  Identified  with  Florida  by  his  ac- 
quisition of  much  real  estate  In  both  Miami 
and  Palm  Beach,  and  he  spent  long  working 
vacations  here.  We  are  sure  he  would  be 
happy  to  know  his  name  Is  being  associated 
with  that  great  Florida  Institution,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami. 

Being  of  the  legal  profession  myself,  and 
not  a  scientist,  I  always  have  been  Interested 
In  one  of  Mr.  Doherty's  frequently  expressed 
philosophies,  that  a  good  way  to  Improve  the 
world  was  to  kill  a  lawyer  a  day.  He  probably 
would  have  added,  "and  support  scientists 
all  the  time" 

We  are  confident  the  Marine  Science  Cen- 
ter will  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  in- 
stitution and  will  help  to  attract  to  it  qual- 
ified Individuals,  without  whom  the  finest 
educational  facilities  are  merely  sterile  mon- 
uments. 

We  wish  Dr.  Smith  and  his  associates  the 


best  of  luck  in  utilizing  this  beautiful 
building. 

Commandant  Jacques-Tves  Cousteau.  Di- 
rector, Institute  Oceanographlque,  Monaco: 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen.  Recently,  I  was  in- 
vited for  the  launching  of  Apollo  14  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  It  went  off  nicely.  Very  Impres- 
slv«.  And  w«  left  the  site  and  our  ear  was 
clogged  into  a  giant  traffic  Jam,  and  one  hour 
and  45  minutes  sifter,  Apollo  14  had  turned 
all  around  the  globe  and  we  had  made  five 
miles. 

During  this  five  long  miles,  I  remember 
very  clearly  having  been  Impressed  and  think- 
ing about  the  relationship  beitween  space 
and  the  sea  as  I  had  never  done  before.  These 
500,000  cars  that  were  Jamming  the  highway 
were  proving  that  at  least  a  million  Ameri- 
cans had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  coming  there, 
camping  six  or  seven  miles  away  from  the 
launching  site  in  order  to  see  the  greatest 
adventure  of  mankind  with  their  own  eyes. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  protests 
asking  for  this  money  to  be  given  for  pov- 
erty or  asking  that  this  money  be  given  for 
closer  research  like  medical  research  or  ocecm 
research.  In  fact,  I  was  very  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  question  was  misunder- 
stood— that  the  hope  of  mankind  was  pre- 
cisely that  a  few  of  us  were  able  to  leave 
our  world  in  order  to  better  understand  It 
and  to  have  a  better  outlook  of  our  problems. 

I  remember  having,  in  two  instances,  chat- 
ted with  Armstrong.  As  you  know,  the  men 
that  are  sent  to  the  moon  are  highly  tredned 
superior  Individuals,  but  they  are  not  se- 
lected according  to  their  ability  to  translate 
their  feelings.  And,  we  are  stUl  lacking  an 
Interpreter,  a  poet,  a  philosopher  to  have 
gone  out  to  the  moon  and  told  us  about  It, 
But  Armstrong,  in  his  own  language  and  in 
simple  words,  told  me  very  beautifully  that 
the  thing  he  remembered  most  was  the  beau- 
ty of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  naoon.  This 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  but  it's  a 
most  Important  thing.  It  was  vi-ell  worth  20 
million  dollars,  because  this  impression,  that 
men  have  seen  the  earth  as  the  only  weter- 
gtfted  planet  In  otir  area  and  w&ter  gifted 
means  life  gifted,  will  probably  have  the 
greatest  Impact  on  marine  sciences,  because 
It  win  oblige  us  to  think  of  how  Important 
It  Is  for  us  to  protect  that  snaall  water  sup- 
ply— the  oceans. 

In  a  world  of  superspeclallzatlon,  a  look 
on  a  planet  from  outerspace  was  a  return  to 
the  eternal  values  of  humanities.  It  was 
opening  new  perfective  and  hope  for  con- 
trol— control  of  the  toys  that  we  have  gen- 
erated through  thinking.  Two  main  conse- 
quences, I  think,  from  this  outer  space  ex- 
ploration were  the  feeling  of  loneliness  and 
the  feeling  as  a  consequence  of  solidarity. 
Loneliness,  because  mankind  is  alone  (we 
know  that  now)  in  the  solar  system.  And 
feeling  alone,  we  feel  closer  together  and 
probably  this — we  never  were  to  work  closer 
together  In  peace.  It  will  also  establish  soli- 
darity In  science. 

While  I  was  clogged  on  the  highway,  I  was 
making  plans.  I  had  had  conferences  during 
two  days  with  the  specialists  of  NASA  about 
the  use  of  the  SK'STIAB  (their  next  impor- 
tant experiment)  for  the  monitoring  of  the 
oceans,  the  earth's  resources,  and  of  the  ocean 
pollution  as  well.  And,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
probably  the  most  exciting  possibility  for  the 
marine  sciences — the  use  of  manned  satel- 
lites to  observe,  control,  and  better  under- 
stand our  planet— our  small  fragile  planet. 
But,  if  oceanography  Is  going  to  be  space- 
borne.  It  also  Is  going  to  be  airborne.  The 
Intermedlairy  link  between  the  satellites  and 
the  surface  is  obviously  better  use  of  air- 
planes, helicopters  and,  probably  soon,  dirigi- 
ble balloons. 

I  think  that,  apart  from  this  approach  to 
the  ocean  sciences  from  space  and  from  air, 
the  second  most  exciting  thing  of  this  year 
Is  the  breakthrough  that  was  recently  made 
In    Marseilles    for    the    penetration    of    the 


oceans  by  man.  Saturation  diving  was  orga- 
nlEed  in  two  experiments:  one  In  1,320  feet 
of  depth;  the  other  one  in  1,700  feet  of 
d^th.  And  the  goal  to  be  achieved  next  year 
Is  to  have  man  capable  of  staying  a  week 
and  working  a  week  down  to  2,000  feet  In  the 
ocean.  The  necessary  support  base — a  mobile 
base— a  submarine  ATgyronete — Is  under  con- 
struction and  to  be  finished  next  year.  The 
third  most  exciting  aspect,  I  think,  is  that 
this  year  an  understanding  is  generalizing 
the  public  that  the  sea  Is  part  of  man's  en- 
vironment and  not  a  colony  to  be  ruthlessly 
exploited. 

Meanwhile,  my  little  ship  Calypso  and  my 
two  or  three  airborne  teams  carry  on,  cir- 
cling the  globe,  hurrying  to  put  into  film  cans 
as  much  as  we  can  of  the  dying  ocean.  There 
are  already  things  in  my  films  that  wlU  never 
be  seen  again.  And,  our  great  grandchildren 
may  refer  to  such  films  to  know  what  coral 
reefs  were. 

In  this  area  near  Florida,  we  have  recently 
made  two  projects.  One.  the  blue  holes,  which 
are  in  the  Bahamas,  are  very  Interesting  geo- 
logical features,  and  I  brought  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  a  big  stalactite  from  British 
Honduras  to  be  studied  and  dated  here  by 
Dr.  Glnsburg.  Since  then,  I  have  been  to  the 
Bahamas  in  Androe,  and  I  made  the  most 
fascinating  dive  of  my  entire  career.  With  six 
of  my  friends  we  went  down  Into  a  little 
crack  In  10  fee*  of  water  on  the  reef  out  of 
Andros.  We  went  down  into  a  slot  that  was 
Just  so  narrow  that  we  were  hitting  our 
tanks  against  the  walls  all  the  time.  It  was 
snaking  down  vertically  to  the  depth  of  165 
feet.  There,  we  had  to  swim  700  feet  hori- 
zontally at  the  depth  of  165  feet  tn  a  narrow 
tunnel,  and  we  finally  ended  up  Into  a  vast 
cave  where  there  was  a  forest  of  beautiful 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  showing  that  this 
entire  underground  system  had  been  above 
sea  level  11,000  or  12.000  years  ago.  The  site 
was  the  most  impressive  thing  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  so  much  so,  as  we  were  unable  to 
bring  riectrlc  lights  there,  we  had  flares 
burning  underwater,  and  it  gave  a  really 
fantastic  sight. 

The  other  project  Is  very  special.  It  Is  very- 
close  to  Miami,  We  are  studying  a  case — th& 
case  of  the  so-called  useless  animal.  This  so- 
called  useless  animal  is  the  sea  cow,  the 
manatee.  And.  It  Is  a  philosophical  problem, 
be.-;ause  If  an  animal  is  useless,  why  keep 
Wm?  Why  protect  him?  This  terrible 
thought.  The  defendants,  the  manatees,  need 
a  good  lawyer  to  fight  for  them.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Their  case  seemed 
hopeless.  In  fact  It  isn't.  Some  people  have 
tried  to  Justify  the  existence  of  the  mana- 
tees In  a  very  silly  manner.  They  thought 
that  If  they  ate  grass  they  could  be  able  to 
clear  the  Irrigation  channels.  That  was  not 
a  very  good  Justification.  And.  the  manatees 
are  protected,  but  inefficiently  We  are  dis- 
covering that  they  are  not  useless  at  aH,  We 
are  discovering  that  they  are  an  interesting 
link,  that  they  are  closely  related  to  the  ele- 
phants, and  that,  possibly.  If  we  were  wl«er. 
we  could  use  them  if  we  really  want  to  for 
the  most  efficient  way  to  manufacture  pro- 
tein. 

The  case  of  the  useless  animal,  if  I  may. 
reminds  me  of  the  case  of  the  useless  scien- 
tist. That's  something  that  bothers  me  a  lot. 
And  the  useless  scientist  Is  considered  as  the- 
fundamentalist — the  man  who  does  not  make 
applied  research — who  does  not  brlEtg  In  re- 
sources directly  from  his  research.  After  the 
war,  the  glory  of  the  United  States  has  been 
to  encourage  greatly  the  basic  sciences  as  It 
has  been  nowhere  In  the  reet  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately — and  I'm  speaking  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world — this  plan  that  had  been 
followed  by  other  nations  Is  now  considered 
as  obsolete.  We  are  entering  the  era  of  goal- 
Ism.  We  want  to  Justify  and  switch  our  em- 
phasis to  the  practical.  This  goallsm  ts  prac- 
tically the  end  of  the  dreamer.  "Don't 
search,"  they  say.  "Find." 
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We  look  to  oceanography  now  for  food,  lor 
minerals,  and  Into  its  nature  toT  antisubma- 
rine warfare  logic.  In  fact,  what  It  Is  devel- 
oping Is  a  direction — a  centralization  of  tbe 
direotlon  and  the  orientation  of  research  all 
around  the  world,  all  the  nations.  That's  a 
new  trend;  that's  a  fashion.  It  changes,  but 
it  changes  slower  than  the  female  faahlon. 

The  United  Nations  has  made  very  Inter- 
esting In-depth  studies  proving  that  what 
has  made  the  success  of  the  United  States 
science  after  the  war  was  precisely  Its  plu- 
ralism smd  Its  freedom.  Nevertheless,  since 
four  or  five  years,  the  trend  Is  exactly  the 
opposite.  Increasing  the  cost  and  the  prey  of 
bureaucracy  ujxjn  the  fundings,  obliging  the 
scientist  to  he  in  order  to  Justify  their  funda- 
mental research.  In  a  trillion  dollar  economy, 
about  165  billion  dollars  are  directly  or  In- 
directly dedicated  to  marine  activities.  Less 
than  half  of  1  percent  of  that  sum  is  given 
;o  marine  sciences,  which  is  only  3  percent 
of  the  national  research  and  development 
funds  in  this  country.  This  means  that  out 
of  that  less  than  one-tenth  Is  for  basic 
research. 

There  Is  In  the  public  and  In  the  students 
a  great  confiulon.  The  extremes,  I  think, 
could  be  considered  as  Buckmlnster  Puller 
on  one  side,  who  thinks  pretty  naively  that 
technology  and  Intuition  will  bring  the 
golden  age  to  mankind.  The  other  opposite 
being  Lewis  Mumford,  the  author  of  "Pen- 
tagon of  Power."  thinking  that  science  and 
technology  Is  bringing  western  civilization 
to  a  breakdown.  None  of  this  has  any  reason 
to  be  considered.  In  fact,  since  l»«7  (I  am 
speaking  of  American  figures,  but  I  could 
give  you  the  French  flgiires  as  well — Ifs  the 
same  thing).  In  real  dollars,  the  funds  have 
gone  down  20  percent  and  basic  science  has 
been  the  most  hit  in  this  cutback.  In  1989, 
a  Mansfield  amendment  has  eliminated  basic 
science  from  defense  funding  which  made  It 
even  more  dramatic  for  basic  science.  So, 
those  scientists  who  really  want  to  carry  on 
their  fundamental  research  have  either  to  go 
to  hypocracy  and  Justify  false  goals  with  time 
and  money  lost  all  along  the  line,  or  to 
charity  where  private  philanthropy  Is  filling 
the  gap  as  much  as  It  can.  Foundations  have 
poured  out.  In  1970,  more  than  17  billion 
dollars  In  this  country,  but  very  little  has 
gone  to  marine  science.  That's  why  I'm 
pleased  to  see  here  some  of  that  money. 

The  public  has  been  misled  by  the  expres- 
sion "basic  science."  It  has  been  blinded  by, 
I  will  use  the  word,  romance.  Tea,  romance, 
because  the  fruits  of  applied  science  have 
been  so  exciting — nuclear  research,  space, 
laser,  etc.,  that  they  have  assumed  the  ro- 
mantic aura  of  the  dedicated  scientist  grop- 
ing alone  and  In  darkness  with  Impractical 
reserves.  We  have  been  Infatuated  with  the 
better-product  syndrome  and.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  given  lesser  ones  In  reality.  The 
young  generation  today  cries  out  for  a  pur- 
pose for  life,  not  merely  a  waltz. 

It  is  only  possible  to  orient  research  If  we 
know  what  to  search  for.  It  Is  feasible  in  some 
fields:  It  Is  not  feasible  In  the  ocean  yet  be- 
cause ocean  science  Is  not  yet  In  that  state 
where  you  know  what  to  look  for.  The  inven- 
tory Is  not  yet  made.  We  do  not  know  yet 
precisely  what  to  measure.  Freedom  of  re- 
search at  that  stage  is  vital.  All  over  the 
world,  it  Is  high  time  to  reclaim  marine  sci- 
ence, for  without  the  firm  base  of  open-ended 
undirected  research,  the  pursuit  of  applied 
marine  science  rests  on  fractured  substance. 

Each  time  I  come  here  the  Lab  has  grown 
bigger,  better  equipped,  and  new  projects 
are  cooking.  Today  a  new  building  is  dedi- 
cated. For  me,  it's  an  impressive  "reference 
book  in  being."  May  It  be  used  by  scientists 
liberated  from  today's  pressure  of  goallsm. 

Dr.  Henry  King  Stanford,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami: 

May  I  be  permitted,  here  at  the  outset  of 
my  brief  comment,  a  parenthetical  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Newlln.  we  may  have  reaped  like 
academic  vultures,  when  we  hovered  over  you 


there  In  Wall  Street,  but  I  believe  academic 
eagles  would  be  a  nearly  more  apt  description 
Inasmuch  as  our  prey,  sir,  was  alive  not  dead. 

If  one  holds  the  concept  that  geography 
influences  greatly  the  course  of  human 
events,  then  perhaps  It  was  inevitable  that, 
here  at  the  tip  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  a 
dlstlngrilshed  center  devoted  to  oceanograph- 
Ic  research  would  emerge.  But,  geography 
has  bad  a  great  assist,  and  that  assist  has 
been  given  by  Dean  F.  Q.  Walton  Smith. 

I  like  to  tell  the  story  that  when  I  came 
to  Miami  in  the  sunamer  of  1963,  I  got  two 
letters  from  friends  in  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  one  In  Wisconsin  said.  "Congratiila- 
tions,  you  are  stepping  Into  the  future."  The 
one  from  Virginia  said,  "There  you  can  build 
your  own  pyramids."  Both  of  those  phrases 
were  filled  with  expectation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  South  Florida.  Well,  here  on  this  is- 
land. Dr.  Smith  has  built  his  own  pyramids 
from  which  he  is  stepping  into  the  future, 
not  the  way  the  pharaohs  expected  to  do,  but 
in  this  life.  And.  all  of  us  in  the  academic 
oommunlty  which  is  the  Umverslty  of  Miami 
applaud  his  magnificent  feats  against  great 
obstacles  over  the  years  In  developing  the 
Rosentlel  School  of  Marine  and  Atmoepheric 
Science  to  its  present  level  of  worldwide  fame. 

I  appreciate  the  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  building  belongs  to  the  community  Cer- 
tainly the  University  of  Miami  In  all  of  Its 
divisions  likes  to  believe  that  It  is  a  great 
community  asset  and  that  wherever  possi- 
ble. It  can  serve  the  community.  I  should 
say  that,  if  this  building  belongs  to  the 
community,  the  community  might  be  ever 
sensitive  to  the  obligation  to  help  us  pay 
the  bills  for  operating  It. 

But  I  must  confess  that,  as  President  of 
the  University,  I  look  upon  this  School  first 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  role  it  plays  with- 
in the  University,  and  all  of  us  are  proud 
to  be  colleagues  of  this  distinguished  faculty 
which  has  been  assembled  from  far  and  wide. 
But,  there  is  another  interest  of  mine.  Per- 
haps I  should  introduce  the  expression  of 
that  Interest  by  the  old  bromide  defining 
the  university  as  a  collection  of  disparate 
schools  connected  by  a  common  plumbmg 
system,  or  a  group  of  intellectual  preoccupa- 
tions connected  by  a  common  concern  for 
parking.  What  I'm  trying  to  get  at  Is— what 
relationship  is  there  between  this  School  out 
on  the  Key  and  the  Main  Campus  in  Coral 
Gables  and  the  Medical  Center?  There  is  a 
strong  relationship  that  is  growing  stronger, 
I'm  proud  to  say.  I've  always  thought  of  the 
ocean  as  an  Interdisciplinary  soup.  There 
you  find  an  attraction  for  men  of  medical 
research,  engineers,  and  even  lawyers,  to  men- 
tion some  of  our  colleagues  from  the  Medi- 
cal Center  and  the  Main  Campus  who  are 
Joining  hands  with  their  academic  colleagues 
here  in  studying  the  ocean  in  all  of  Its  diverse 
manifestations. 

So,  we  are  proud  of  the  distinction  this 
School  brings  to  the  University.  We  are 
proud  of  the  research  and  teaching  which 
are  accomplished  here.  We  are  proud  of  the 
interdisciplinary  cooperation  which  is  pro- 
vided by  this  School.  On  behalf  of  our 
trustees  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity, I  express  to  Mr.  Newlln  and  the  Henry 
L.  and  Grace  Doherty  Charitable  Foundation, 
to  Dr.  McBlroy  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  to  all  who  have  contributed, 
our  deeijest  appreciation  for  the  great  Im- 
petus you  give  us  in  moving  this  School  and 
the  University  forward.  I  assure  you.  all  of 
our  supporters,  that  we  will  conduct  the 
School  and  the  University  in  such  a  way  as 
to  merit  your  continued  confidence  and  sup- 
port. Thank  you. 

THREAT  TO  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 


deeply  disturbed  by  the  apparent  com- 
placency with  which  our  Government 
has  accepted  the  signing  of  a  15 -year  mu- 
tual assistance  treaty  between  Egypt  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  Is- 
rael which  cannot  be  thwarted  by  a  sim- 
ple lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  which 
we  seem  to  have  imposed  on  our  best 
ally  in  the  Middle  East.  This  is  the  kind 
of  threat  which  caused  us  to  create  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to 
defend  Western  Europe  from  the  Soviet 
military  threat. 

Now  a  similar  threat  is  pressing  upon 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East, 
upon  the  only  democratic  state  in  that 
vital  area  of  the  world.  It  is  a  wholly 
inadequate  response  to  talk  about, 
maybe,  a  few  more  Phantom  Jets  to  off- 
set a  15-year  pledge  to  back  E^gypt  in  her 
opposition  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

What  Israel  needs  and  what  the  peace 
of  the  Middle  East  needs  is  a  firm  guar- 
antee by  the  United  States  that  it  will 
not  permit  the  destruction  of  the  only 
democratic  state  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  331,  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  conclude  a  NATO-tjrpe 
mutual  defense  treaty  with  Israel. 

This  is  the  formal  guarantee  which  Is- 
rael needs.  This  is  the  guarantee  which 
can  forestall  aggressive  action  by  Egypt 
and  her  Soviet  partners. 

This  is  the  guarantee  we  must  have  to 
assure  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  expressed  this  view 
in  previous  Congresses  and  introduced 
similar  resolutions.  I  regret  that  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Middle  East  only 
emphasizes  the  need. 

I  hope  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration will  recognize  that  we  cannot 
delay  forever,  from  Congress  to  Congress, 
in  giving  Israel  a  formal  security  guar- 
antee and  giving  her  enemies  a  formal 
warning  that  the  United  States  will  not 
permit  the  destruction  of  this  valiant, 
free  nation. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan), for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHMi'rz),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Terry,  today,  for  2  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Begich)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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Mr,  Roy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  PuQUA.  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  AspiN,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Roy.  for  5  minutes,  on  June  10. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHMiTz),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTi  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Derwinski, 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  ScHBOTz  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  McClory  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Gm)E. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Begich),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  eight  Instances, 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Bllnols  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  In  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Griffin. 
Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dahielson. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  HoNGATE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  PicKLE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  10,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  June  8. 1971.  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R,  6359.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  5065.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gaa  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1968;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
267).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  US..  8629.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  mcreased  manpower  for  the 
health  professions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-258).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8630.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  VIII  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  training  Increased 
numbers  of  nurses;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  93-259).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU.  HJt.  2591.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  8  of  the  act  approved  March  4.  1913 
(37  Stat.  974).  as  amended,  to  stendardlze 
procedures  for  the  testing  of  utility  meters; 
to  add  a  penalty  provision  in  order  to  enable 
certification  under  section  5(a)  of  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.  and 
to  authorize  cooperative  action  with  State 
and  Federal  regulatory  bodies  on  matters  of 
joint  interest:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-260).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  2592.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  In  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia", approved  May  29,  1928;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-261).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMTLIAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  8589.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of 
Columbia,  1928,  to  revise  the  composition  of 
the  Commission  on  Licensure  To  Practice  the 
Healing  Art,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-362).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMrLLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla.  HJl.  8794.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal, surgical,  hospital,  or  related  health  care 
services  provided  certain  retired,  disabled  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  U.S.  Park  Police  Force,  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service,  and  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-263).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rulea.  douse  Resolution  469.  Resolution 
providmg  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6483, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  6233  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  authority 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  general  of 
Marine  Corps  officers  designated  tmder  that 
section  for  appropriate  higher  commands  or 
for  performaitce  of  duties  of  great  importance 
and  responsibility  (Rept.  No.  93-264).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  RiUes.  House 


Resolution  470.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  8687,  a  bill  to  anthorlza 
apprc^rlattone  during  the  fiscal  year  1873 
for  prociuement  of  aircraft,  mlasllee,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  researoh.  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  autharteed  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Selected  BeaMve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Foroes, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  83-366). 
Bieferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANBT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  471.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8866,  a  blU  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-266).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  8548.  A  bill  to  curtaU  the  tn*«iiTig 
of  certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard 
to  postal  employees  or  mail  processing  ma- 
chines by  Imposing  restrictions  on  certain  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  matter  in  the 
maUs,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
267)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJL  SMS.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  broaden  that  author- 
ity of  the  Secretaries  of  the  mUltary  depart- 
ments to  settle  certain  admiralty  claims  ad- 
ministratively, and  for  other  purpoeas  (Rept. 
No.  93-268).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  UnloiL 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork:  Commmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  8.  1638.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  eeUbllshlng  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  a* 
amended  (Rept.  No.  93-269).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  9000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain  em- 
ployees to  establish  qualified  pension  plans 
for  themselves  In  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  self-employed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
H.R.  9001.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, enlargMnent,  remodeling,  and  improve- 
ment of  a  townslte  on  the  Crow  Creek  Slotix 
Reservation,  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.    ASPINALL    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Johnson  of  CallfornlB. 
Mr.  FoLET,  Mr.  Roncalio.  Mr.  Sm- 
CTK   of   Arizona,   Mr.   McClure,   Mr. 
Doic  H,  Clattsen,  and  Mr.  Lloyd)  : 
H.R.  9002.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  grazing  districts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
HJl.  9003.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  f>ermit  donations  of  surplus  supplies 
and  equipment  to  certain  sheltered  workshop 
programs;  to  the  (Committee  on  Government 
Oi>eratlons. 

HJl.  9004.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  Xorslgn  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

•    By  Mr.  BTRON: 
HJl.  9005.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1B37  and  the  RaUroad  Re- 
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tlrement  Tax  Act  to  revise  the  eligibility  con- 
ditions for  annultlee,  to  change  the  railroad 
retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cominerce. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HR.  900«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  an  annui- 
tant to  receive  his  annuity  even  though  he 
renders  compensated  service  fcsr  the  outside 
employer  by  whom  he  waa  last  employed  be- 
fore his  annuity  began  to  accrue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    GORMAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pbttis,  Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  BuBiisoN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Caret  of 
New  York.  Mr.  PtrLTOi*  of  Tennessee 
and  Mr.  Gibbons: 
HR    9007.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Incentive 
for  the  production  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
United  States  by  excluding  from  gross   in- 
come,   for   Federal    income   tax   purposes,   a 
part  of  the  gross  Income  derived   from  the 
distribution  or  exploitation  of  motion  pic- 
tures produced  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 
H.R.  9008.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Executive 
Department  to  be  Itnown  as  tb«  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.R.  9009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  9010.  A  bin  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PISH: 
H.R.  9011.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for 
the  farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of 
making  credit  available  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  their  cooperatives,  for  rural 
residences,  and  to  associations  and  other  en- 
titles upyon  which  farming  operations  are 
dependent,  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and 
flexible  flow  of  money  Into  rural  areas,  and 
to  modernize  and  consolidate  existing  farm 
credit  law  to  meet  current  and  future  rural 
credit  needs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PORSYTHE: 
H_R.  9012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Self-Employ- 
ment Contributions  Act  of  1954  to  provide 
that  an  election  to  be  exempt  from  coverage 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  made  by  a  minister,  a 
member  of  a  religious  order,  or  a  Christian 
Science  practitioner,  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9013.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  retire- 
ment of  certeUn  employees  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9014.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  an  Increase 
in  annuities  thereimder  whenever  there  is  a 
general  beneflt  Increase  under  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Chamber. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  PeniTsylvanla: 
H.R.  9015.  A  bin  to  assist  In  the  efficient 
production  of  the  needed  volume  of  good 
housing  at  lower  cost  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  advanced 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  9016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  hire  vmemployed  Vietnam 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
vrrnno,  Mr.  Asklet.  Mr.  Barkett. 
Mir.  Btrnx  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cat- 
iTBT,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  CdaoovA. 


Mr.  Ckani.  Mr.  E^hleman.  Mr.  Gox- 

ZAUiz.   tlr.   Green   of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.    HanLiET,    Mr.    McCormack,   Mr. 

McDaoe,  Mr.  MtJRPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Nix,   Mr.   Patten.  Mr.   Peke.  Mr.   St 

Germain.  Mr.  Smith   of  New  York. 

Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 

H.R.   9017.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 

Jews;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  9018.  A  bin  to  modify  the  boundaries 

of   the  Santa  Fe,   Glla,   Cibola,   and   Carson 

National  Forests  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9019.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Jicarllla  Apache  Tribe 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  22- 
A.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R    9020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
plants  which  process   egg  products  shall  be 
exempt  from  such  act  for  a  certain  period  of 
time;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  9021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MYERS : 
H.R.  9022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   PIRNIE: 
H.R.    9023.    A    bni    to    transfer    the    Coast 
Guard  to  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Mirine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  9024.  A  bin  making  an  appropriation 
to  continue  or  resume  funding  of  certain 
nutrition  projects  under  title  IV  of  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  9025.  A  bUI  to  prohibit  display  of  the 
flags  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  Gdvernment  of 
North   Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.    9026.    A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  antifriction  ball  and  roller  bearings 
and  parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  9027.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
certain  devices  and  contests  In  rodeos  and 
other  public  performances  Involving  animals, 
and  to  prohibit  the  shipment  or  movement 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  animals 
and  devices  Involved  therewith;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL . 
H.R.  9028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospi- 
tal care  through  a  system  of  voluntary  health 
Insurance  Including  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  expenses  of  illness,  financed  In 
whole  for  low-income  groups  through  Issu- 
ance of  certificates,  and  In  part  for  all  other 
persons  through  allowance  of  tax  credits; 
and  to  provide  effective  utilization  of  avail- 
able financial  resources,  health  manpower, 
and  facllltleF;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself.  Mr  Ani'Er- 
SON  of  California.  Mr.  Bell.  Mr  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Don  H.  CLArsEN  Mr  Del 
Clawson,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards  Ot 
California,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr  Grs- 
SEH.  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
HoLiriELD.  Mr.  Hosmch,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Oallfomla.  Mr.  Leccett.  Mr. 
McClosket,  Mr.  McPall.  Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD,  Mr.  Mathias  of  California.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  Pettis)  : 


H.R.  9029.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  imposition 
by  the  States  of  discriminatory  burdens  upon 
Interstate  commerce  in  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    SISK    (for  himself,  Mr    Rees, 
Mr.     Kovemxvot,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
ScHMiTZ,  Mr.    Smith   of   California. 
Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Teacue  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Veyskt. 
Mr.   Waloix.   Mr.   Wiggins,  Mr.   Bob 
Wilson   and   Mr.   Charles  H.   Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  9030.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Imposi- 
tion by  the  States  of  discriminatory  burdens 
upon  Interstate  commerce  In  wine,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  9031.  A  bill  to  amend  section  ISid)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend to  employees  engaged   In  the  delivery 
of  certain  types  of  advertising  material  the 
minimum   wage,   overtime,   and  child  labor 
exemption  currently   provided   by  that  sec- 
tion for  employees  engaged  In  the  delivery  of 
newspaf>ers;    to    the   Committee    on    Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  9032.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe  of  Indians 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  91, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  9033.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  assume 
control  of  overseas  war  memorials  erected  by 
private  persons  and  non-Federal  agencies 
and  to  demolish  such  war  memorials  In  cer- 
tain instances;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Afifalrs. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ashley) : 
H.R.  9034.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  the  Ohio  Canal  and  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Historical  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.J.    Res.    696.    Joint    resolution:    Stable 
Purchasing  Power  resolution  of  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS : 
H.J.  Res.  696.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  in  July  of  each  year  as  "Man 
In  Space  Week":   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  697.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
September  20  through  September  26.  1971. 
as  "American  Square  Dance  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HICICS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  472.  Resolution  urging  that  import 
controls  be  placed  on  men's  wearing  apparel, 
textile  goods,  and  shoes  manufactured  in 
foreign  countries  employing  cheap  labor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

210.  The  SPE.AKER  presented  a  m^m^rial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
relative  to  fees  for  medical  services  rendered 
by  teaching  physicians  under  the  medicare 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  GUDE  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  9035) 
for  the  relief  of  Andrea  J.  Moreno;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  NATIONS  FREIGHT  CAR 
SHORTAGE  NEEDS  LEGISLATION 
TO  SOLVE  CHRONIC  PROBLEM 


HON.  MARK  0.  HATFIELD 

OP   OUGON 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THfe  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971    - 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  need 
not  repeat  today  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore in  this  Chamber  about  the  effects 
on  the  commerce  of  this  coimtry  caused 
by  shortages  in  freight  car  supplies. 

The  recent  rail  strike — brief  as  it 
was — demonstrated  In  dramatic  terms 
the  effect  on  many  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy that  a  nationwide  shutdown  by  our 
rail  transportation  has.  I  would  note 
that,  when  a  shipper  cannot  get  freight 
cars  to  ship  his  product  to  market,  the 
effect  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  when  there 
is  a  rail  strike:  If  II  Is  fresh  produce, 
he  may  lose  his  entire  crop  in  both 
cases. 

I  believe  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  pive  careful  examination  to  legisla- 
tion this  session  to  help  solve  this  chronic 
problem.  As  a  member  of  both  the  full 
committee  and  its  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Freight  Car  Shortages.  I  will  work 
for  a  solution. 

I  chaired  the  first  day  of  the  recent 
subcommittee  hearings,  when  we  heard 
from  several  fine  witnesses. 

I  a«k  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  statement  at  the  hearing  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Hatiteld.  The  hearing  wUl  please 
come  to  order. 

Let  the  record  show  that  Senator  Magnu- 
son  the  Chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee smd  a  member  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Freight  Car  Shortage,  has  com- 
mitments on  the  Senate  Floor  this  morning 
and  will  try  to  join  us  If  at  all  possible.  I 
do  no  think  it  Is  necessary  to  Indicate  his 
keen  Interest  because  it  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  on  many  occasions  concerning 
'he  subject  on  which  we  will  be  holding 
hearings  this  mornlni^. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  each  and  every 
one  of  you  here  this  morning  to  the  first 
day  o*  the  hearings  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Freight  Car  Shortages  on 
freight  car  shortage  problems  and  on  four 
relevant  bills  which  have  been  Introduced — 
Senate  Bill  1415,  Introduced  by  Senator  Pear- 
son, which  would  authorize  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  purchase  for  Its  use  not  less 
than  10,000  general  purpose  freight  cars; 
Senate  BlU  1729,  Introduced  by  Senator  Mag- 
nuson  with  33  co-sponsors,  which  would 
create  a  public  corporation  to  acquire  gen- 
eral purpose  cars  and  to  foster  improved 
utilization  through  modern  computer  sys- 
tems; Senate  Bill  1730,  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  which  would  create  a  combination 
public-private  corporatloin  to  acquire  gen- 
eral purpose  cars;  and  Senate  Bill  1731,  In- 
troduced at  the  request  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  which  would  provide 
government  Insurance  against  default  on 
railroad  equipment  loans. 

The  freight  car  shortage  problem  Is  famil- 
iar to  all  of  us.  It  has  been  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  many  times  down  through 


the  years.  But  It  has  grown  more  severe  In 
recent  years.  Not  only  does  It  aSect  our 
Western  grain  farmers  and  lumber  shippers, 
but  It  also  affects  the  coal  Industry  In  the 
East,  the  lumber  Industry,  almost  every  In- 
dustry In  every  region  In  the  country. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for 
legislative  action.  The  freight  car  shortages 
are  of  major  conoem  to  many  of  the  nation's 
shippers.  Further,  we  muat  keep  In  mind  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  rail  Industry  Itself. 
A  creative  solution  to  tlxe  freight  car  short- 
age will  not  only  aid  shippers,  but  It  will 
also  help  the  beleaguered  raUroads. 

This  Subcommittee  Intends  to  conduct  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  problem  and  will 
attempt  to  develop  a  solution  to  It.  We  will 
have  two  days  of  hearings,  today  and  Friday 
this  week.  I  expect  that  we  will  have  several 
more  days  not  yet  scheduled  before  we  are 
finished.  The  bills  before  tis  should  provide 
a  good  starting  point  for  our  worK.  We  hope 
to  Improve  upon  them  before  we  are  finished 
and  vn  look  forward  to  the  comments  of 
our  witnesses  to  help  us  In  this  regard. 

Today,  I  will  not  go  Into  detail  In  support 
of  the  varlotis  hilla  before  our  Subcommittee, 
but  as  a  member  of  this  Special  Subcommit- 
tee I  do  want  to  highlight  the  problem  as 
It  relates  to  my  own  State  of  Oregon  where 
we  ship  twice  as  many  goods  out  of  the  State 
as  we  Import. 

Oregon  shippers  need  empty  cars  for  our 
goods  to  travel  to  markets  In  other  states. 
Probably  the  best  known  of  the  areas  where 
the  shortage  plagues  Oregon  businesses  are 
In  the  forest  products  area  and  In  agricul- 
ture. I  oould  count  off  numerous  occurrences 
with  friends  of  mine  In  the  lumber  Industry 
where  box  car  shortages  have  hindered  and 
even  crippled  efforts  to  reach  niarkete  in 
other  states  at  crucial  times. 

Throughout  Oregon,  our  forest  products 
shlpjjers — ^from  the  giant  companies  to  the 
small  Independent  operators — have  lost 
profits,  faced  serious  financial  dlfflcultiea.  and 
have  laid  oS  men.  fuad  thus  Inoreased  unem- 
ployment. These  problems  occurred  because 
no  box  cars  were  avallatole  when  they  were 
needed.  One  smaU  mill  in  Western  Oregon 
was  forced  to  lay  off  200  workers  because  no 
rail  cars  were  available  to  transport  the  mill's 
lumber  production. 

As  the  economy  In  the  country  improves, 
I  anticipate  increases  In  new  home  construc- 
tion. The  box  oar  shortages  of  the  past  two 
years  will  pale  in  comparison  to  what  Ore- 
gon liimber  companies  will  face  if  more  oars 
are  not  provided  for  our  products.  I  also 
would  presume  that  simUar  situations  exist 
In  other  Northwest  States. 

I  would  also  add  that  our  State's  agricul- 
ture Industry  has  a  vital  Interest  In  Improv- 
ing the  freight  car  situation.  The  most 
dramatic  cases  concern  shipments  of  fruit, 
produce,  and  vegetables.  The  equation  here 
is  simple:  If  there  are  no  cars,  everything  la 
lost  when  the  cropw  spoil. 

The  effects  on  consumers  can  be  llltistrated 
most  clearly  In  this  context.  When  crops  spoil 
or  are  delayed,  the  supply  cannot  meet  the 
demand.  The  result  la  higher  prices  for  the 
American  consumer. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ClliT«rd  Hardin, 
testified  last  year  on  this  problem  of  tbe 
frel^t  car  shortages  as  It  affects  agriculture. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  here  the 
selections  from  his  testtmony  as  Indicated. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  Is  complex:  It 
tnvolvea  money  for  equipment,  changing  rail- 
car  usage  patterns,  Using  costs,  and  distribu- 
tion of  available  equipment  into  agricultural 
areas  at  times  of  peak  harvest  demand. 

The  number  of  plain  boxcars  In  use  has 
declined  annually  for  the  past  11  years  or 
more. 

Between  Jan.  1,  1959  and  Jan.  1.  1970.  this 
decline  was  a  sharp  42.7  percent. 


On  Jan.  1,  1959,  American  railroads  had 
674,793  such  boxcars;  by  Jan.  I  this  year, 
this  total  had  dropped  to  386,499.  Of  these 
boxcars,  the  total  of  narrow-door  boxcars 
suitable  for  grain  hauling  had  declined  to 
180,574  as  of  terminals — increased  from  58.- 
383  on  Jan.  1,  1959,  to  135,867  on  Jan.  1. 
1970.  However,  these  hopper  cars  are  used 
for  many  purposes  other  than  the  transporta- 
tion of  grain  and  similarly-handled  agricul- 
tural products.  They  have  by  no  means  met 
the  current  needs  of  the  grain  Industry. 

In  addition  to  tbe  shortage  of  onUnary 
boxcars,  there  Is  also  a  critical  shortage  of 
mechanical  refrigerated  cars  for  the  move- 
ment of  perishable  agricultural  products. 

While  the  boxcar  shortage  has  grown  In- 
creasingly acute  slnee  1959,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  increased  by  more 
than  27  million  persons.  The  need  for  ade- 
quate movement  of  the  basic  agricultural 
raw  materials  Into  the  food  production  areas 
of  our  Nation  Increases  dally. 

Complicating  matters  even  more  are  two 
strictly  agricultural  problems.  One  is  the 
matter  of  greatly  Increased  crop  volumes 
which  must  be  moved  and  the  particularly 
sharp  Increase  in  fall -harvested  crops. 

Wheat  production  during  the  1950-70  pe- 
riod has  expanded  from  around  1  billion 
bushels  annually  to  about  1>>^  blUlon;  corn 
production  has  grown  from  around  3.8  bil- 
lion bushels  to  arotmd  4.5  bllUon;  grain 
sorghum  from  555  million  bushels  to  more 
than  7(X)  million;  and  soybean  production 
has  nearly  doubled — to  the  point  where  It 
now  exceeds  1  billion  bushels  annually.  Fur- 
thermore, the  percentage  of  the  oorn  and 
grain  sorghum  crops  moved  off  the  farm  has 
Increased  substantially. 

Senator  Haitoxd.  Prom  this  testimony  of 
Secretary  Hardin,  statistics  point  out  Just 
how  severe  this  problem  Is  across  the  entire 
country. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  this  Committee 
will  approve  legislation  which  will  belp  solve 
the  severe  problems  facing  shippers  in  Ore- 
gon and  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well.  On 
behalf  of  businessmen  and  consumers  In  Ore- 
gon and  throughout  the  country,  I  will  urge 
approval  of  legislation  which  will  enable 
meaningful  steps  to  be  taken  to  solve  this 
transportation  crisis. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP    1971 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    UASSACHirSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  passing  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971,  this  House  took  a 
bold  step  forward  toward  enacting  leg- 
islation that  has  been  clamoring  for  pas- 
sage for  well  over  a  year.  We  have 
watched  the  unemployment  rate  steadily 
creep  upward  first  to  an  imacceptable 
4.7  percent  in  April  of  1970.  and  now  to 
an  alarming  8.2  percent  In  May  of  this 
year.  This  rate  Is  the  highest  In  more 
than  a  decade,  and  I  fear  that  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  apex. 

The  244-to-142  vote  last  week  that 
swept  this  bill  off  the  floor  and  Into  con- 
ference committee  attested  to  the  fact 
that  this  body  still  feels  there  is  urgent 
need  of  timely  and  pertinent  legislation 
to  meet  the  current  unemployment  crisis. 
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This  is  a  crisis  that  nffects  milliom  of 
Americans  who  want  to  work,  but  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  factors  be- 
yond their  control.  In  fact  the  House 
feels  the  responsibility  toward  tiiese  citi- 
zens so  strongly  that  it  has  passed  two 
bills  in  the  last  6  months  to  provide  re- 
lief to  those  who  are  in  dire  need  of 
employment  assistance. 

There  have  been  disagreements  among 
our  Members.  Passage  of  neither  of  these 
bills  has  been  overwhelming.  But  the  dis- 
agreements have  been  healthy  ones.  For 
only  through  bringing  our  questions  and 
hesitations  to  the  fore,  and  through  each 
of  us  trying  to  provide  for  the  individual 
concerns  of  our  constituents,  can  we  pro- 
vide for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
a  bill  equipped  to  meet  the  variety  of 
their  individual  needs.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  must  be  effective  both  now 
and  when  the  pressure  of  unemployment 
subsides. 

This  bill  is  both  comprehensive  and 
complete.  At  the  same  Ume.  it  Is  con- 
centrated and  Intense  enough  to  con- 
verge its  energies  on  the  specific  problem 
of  unemployment,  rather  than  scattering 
Its  benefit*  over  such  a  wide  range  of 
problems  and  circumstances  that  Its  Im- 
pact Is  virtually  lost  In  the  process. 

Within  the  narrow  channel  of  unem- 
ployment, this  bill  takes  into  account 
and  provides  for  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems. First,  it  Is  sympathetic  to  the 
plights  of  the  cities  and  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  may  decline  below  4.5  per- 
cent the  rate  In  many  of  our  large  cities 
may  remain  as  high  as  6  percent.  Boston 
is  not  the  only  city  ravaged  by  cutbacks 
in  the  field  of  technology.  But  unex- 
pected cutbacks  in  hard-hit  industries 
are  only  half  the  problem,  the  other  be- 
ing the  c<Hitlnual  suid  unrelenting  unem- 
p'.oyment  situation  In  the  cores  of  prac- 
tically everj-  large  city  in  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  addresses  itself  to  each  of 
these  problems,  while  not  excluding  the 
others.  First,  it  provides  that  some,  but 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  public 
service  jobs  created  may  be  for  unem- 
ployed professionals.  At  the  same  time 
it  guarantees  that  these  professionals 
will  not  exhaust  the  funds  available  for 
the  total  program,  for  it  limits  to  $12,000 
the  amount  that  may  be  paid  to  any  one 
employee  per  year. 

Second,  this  bill  hits  at  a  problem  area 
which  touches  virtually  every  one  of  us 
directly  or  indirectly  through  our  friends 
or  relatives.  This  is  the  situation  of  the 
veteran  returning  from  Vietnam,  unable 
to  break  Into  the  already  Ught  job  mar- 
ket, either  because  he  lacks  skill,  or  be- 
cause his  skm  Is  not  currently  in  demand. 
By  providing  that  preference  for  filling 
public  service  employment  jobs  be  given 
to  veterans,  this  bill.  In  a  very  small  way. 
says  thank  you  to  those  young  men  who* 
risked  their  lives  in  a  war  they  did  not 
decree. 

Finally,  this  bill  assures  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  move  workers  out  of 
public    service    jobs    and    into    regxilar 
eniployment    as    quickly    as    possible 
For    it   requires    of    the    applicant   for 
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funds  under  this  legislation,  an  out- 
line of  procedures  for  annual  review 
by  an  appropriate  agency  of  th« 
status  of  each  person  employed  in  a 
public  service  job.  It  also  requires  that 
these  agencies  make  maximum  efforts  to 
locate  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities which  would  provide  sufficient 
prospects  for  advancement,  should  the 
review  reveal  them  to  be  lacking.  These 
and  other  similar  requirements  assxire 
that  the  individual  will  not  become  lost 
in  a  quagmire  of  dead-end  Jobs,  as  some 
have  expressed  fears  that  they  might. 

This  body  has  compromised  and  coop- 
erated to  pass  a  strong  and  meaningful 
bill.  But  the  real  test  lies  ahead.  And  that 
Is  whether  the  bipartisan  conference 
committee  can  iron  out  the  remaining 
differences  and  reinforce  the  strong  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Individual  Members  of 
this  body  and  sustain  the  force  of  a  veto 
If  such  threat  actually  becomes  a  reality. 
The  United  States  sorely  needs  this  leg- 
islation. And  while  the  conference  com- 
mittee Is  harmonizing  the  Senate  and 
House  versions,  we  anxiously  await  the 
emergence  of  a  strong  public  service  em- 
ployment bill. 
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vehemently  with  the  Court's  decision  on 
this  point. 

This  afternoon,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  correct  this  im- 
balance between  our  public  conscious- 
ness and  our  public  laws.  My  bill  pro- 
vides that  whoever  Is  convicted  for 
publicly  displaying  the  flags  of  the  Viet- 
cong  or  the  Qovemment  of  North  Viet- 
nam shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisOTied  for  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both.  If  enacted,  this  law  shall  remain 
in  effect  for  as  long  as  the  United  States 
is  engaged  In  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  as  long  as  American  prlsotiers  are 
held  by  either  the  Vletcong  or  the  Gov- 
emm«it  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  proposal  their  prompt  attention 
and  support.  National  unity  and  national 
principle  demand  it.  The  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  rests,  the  efforts  of 
our  fightingmen,  and  the  memories  of 
their  fallen  comrades  in  anna  must  no 
longer  be  sullied  by  the  unthinking,  the 
profane,  and  the  subversive. 


OUTLAWING  ENEMY  FLAG 
DISPLAYS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  whenever  a  group  of  dem- 
onstrators gather  to  protest  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  common  practice  for  the 
flags  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  to  be  prominently  displayed.  In 
fact,  these  flags  often  act  as  rallying 
points  and  banners  for  the  more  vio- 
lence-prone demonstrators.  At  best  those 
displaying  or  following  these  flags  show 
abysmally  poor  judgment-  At  worst,  they 
are  showing  their  true  colors  and  are 
acting  as  subversive  agents  of  the  Com- 
munists In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

I  have  fought  for  my  country  and  I 
love  my  country.  I  respect  and  would 
fight  <Hice  again  to  defend  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands.  For  these  reasons, 
I  abhor  the  actions  of  those  who  display 
the  flsigs  of  our  enemies.  They  betray  our 
Nation;  they  betray  the  valiant  efforts  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Regrettably,  at  the  present  time  the 
flags  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  be  displayed  because  we 
are  technically  not  at  war  in  Vietnam. 
This,  however,  is  a  technicality  which 
files  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  sac- 
rifices in  life,  limb,  and  natio^ial  treasure 
we  have  expended  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  of  the  struggling  peo- 
ples of  South  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  such 
flag  displays  are  protected  by  the  free- 
dom of  expression  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  For  my  part,  I  disagree  most 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  in- 
deed a  privilege  for  me  to  join  In  this 
special  order  to  salute  our  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  I  can  speak  with  Intimate 
knowledge  of  their  service  to  mankind 
and  of  their  tangible  contributions  to 
the  quality  of  life  in  America.  They  did 
for  us  that  which  no  one  else  was  willing 
to  do  at  places  off  the  big  road  such  as 
Bettstown,  In  Decatur  County,  Ga., 
where  the  kerosene  lamp  has  been  re- 
placed forever  and  where  iced  tea  is  now 
available  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor 
alike.  I  can  testify  to  the  continued  ex- 
ample of  service  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar  in  Georgia.  The  leaders 
of  Georgia's  rural  electrics  have  long  dis- 
played people  Interest  and  special  con- 
sideration for  those  who  needed  that  In- 
terest most,  and  they  sUll  possess  this 
quality  of  excellence. 

Our  rural  electrics  have  also  proven 
conclusively  that  they  are  one  area 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  to  the  Individual  citizen 
first-class  service — while  using  not  a 
penny  of  free  Govermnent  grants  or 
handouts,  but  loans  which  are  repaid 
with  interest. 

A  capital  crisis,  however,  has  been  fac- 
ing our  rural  electric  cooperatives  for 
many  years.  At  the  present  time  it  is  es- 
timated that  rural  electric  co-ops  will 
have  requests  for  loans  totaling  $800  mil- 
lion during  the  next  fiscal  year  and  It  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  adequate  funds 
must  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  program  of  rebuilding  our 
rural  economy.  I  wish  to  express  In  the 
strongest  possible  way  my  complete  sup- 
port for  such  splendid  efforts  by  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 
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MOURN  PASSING  OP  LEO  BURNETT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    TT.I.TNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ene  of 
my  most  esteemed  constituents,  Leo  Bur- 
nett, passed  away  on  Monday  at  his  home 
in  Lake  Zurich,  ni.  Many  laudatory  trib- 
utes have  been  paid  to  Leo  Burnett's 
memory — referring  to  his  successfiil  ca- 
reer as  an  advertising  executive  &s  well 
as  to  his  extensive  service  to  the  public. 

Leo  Burnett  was  a  longtime  friend 
with  whom  I  had  many  interests  in  com- 
mon. He  was  a  man  for  whom  I  had  the 
highest  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
port of  Leo  Burnett's  passing,  and  to  ex- 
tend my  sjTnpathy  to  Mrs.  Burnett  and  to 
all  members  of  his  family. 

In  addition,  I  am  attaching  to  these 
remarks  as  a  further  tribute  a  news  ar- 
ticle and  editorial  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's Chicago  Tribune,  as  follows: 
A  Good  Citizen 

Leo  Burnett,  who  built  a  Chicago  advertls- 
log  agency  from  a  bowl  of  apples  and  three 
accounts  to  the  tilth,  largest  In  the  world  In 
35  years,  is  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Our  report  on  his  death  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  his  long  love  affair  with  Chicago.  He 
was  consistent  in  his  praise  of  the  city's 
growth  and  progress. 

Mr.  Burnett  agreed  with  Daniel  Burnham. 
father  of  the  Chicago  Plan,  who  counseled 
Chicago,  "Let  your  watchword  be  order  and 
your  beacon,  beauty."  In  an  address  of  36 
pages  In  1965  Mr.  Burnett  offered  his  ap- 
praisal of  how  well  we  had  lived  up  to  that 
summons  and  that  promise. 

He  spoke  of  the  ever-changing  Chicago 
skyline  and  physical  facade,  mentioning  the 
enormous  development  of  recent  years  after 
a  drouth  in  new  building  lasting  23  years 
between  1932  and  1956.  He  was  Impressed 
by  the  many  plazas,  malls,  trees,  fountains 
and  landscaped  areas  which  bad  come  to  the 
city. 

He  was  proud  that  Chicago  had  more  col- 
leges and  universities  than  any  other  city; 
that  its  transportation  was  the  best  in  the 
world,  its  airport  the  busiest;  and  that,  as  a 
seaway  i>ort,  it  handled  more  traffic  than  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  found  that  In  its  cultural 
endowment,  its  commercial  vitality,  the  spirit 
of  its  neighborhoods,  Chicago  was  alive  and 
pulsating. 

We  all  should  keep  in  mind  his  belief  that 
the  city's  progress  Is  "powered  by  the  Initia- 
tive, the  pride  and  the  friendly  attitude  of 
each  of  us  who  Is  proud  to  be  a  Chlcagoan," 
and  we  should  seek  to  be  as  good  citizens 
as  he  proved  himself  to  be. 

BimNETT :  He  Reached  roa  Stass 
(By  Allan  Jakllch) 

Leo  Burnett  was  a  modest  man.  Yet  his 
creative  ability  touched  everyone  of  us.  He 
helped  make  Chicago  an  exciting  place  to 
work  in  advertising,  urged  the  use  of  free  ads 
to  solve  social  problems,  and  entertained 
and  sold  us  with  the  Jolly  Oreen  Qiant,  the 
Marlboro  Man,  and  other  famous  campaigns. 

The  old  friends  and  a  new  employe  told 
us  what  the  founder  and  chairman  of  Leo 
Burnett  Co..  who  died  Monday  night,  was 
like. 

Fairfax  Cone,  a  founder  of  Foote.  Cone  8c 
Beldlng — "Leo  Burnett  was  a  great  adman, 
perhaps  the  most  complete  adman  of  all.  and 
a  great  businessman,  but  more  than  any- 
thing else,  a  great  citizen. 
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"LOVED    SEEING    WORK 

"His  work  for  the  Ad  Council  was  outstand- 
ing because  be  loved  to  see  advertising  used 
in  broad  public  Interests,  Just  as  be  loved  to 
see  it  work  for  his  long  list  of  distinguished 
clients. 

"We  were  competitors  for  about  30  years, 
and  no  one  was  tougher.  Also,  no  one  was 
more  fair. 

"Leo  Burnett  was  a  towering  personality." 

DeWitt  O'Kieffe,  senior  vice  president  of 
Leo  Burnett  Co. — "I  joined  Leo  at  Homer 
McKee  Advertising  in  Indianapolis  in  1927. 
In  1930  we  Joined  Erwln  Wasey  &  Co.  In  Chi- 
cago. 

"While  at  Wasey  we  went  to  New  York,  the 
garment  district,  where  people  were  shoving 
and  bumping  into  each  other.  Leo  wanted 
to  start  his  own  agency  and  decided  to  do 
it  in  Chicago,  even  tho  most  ad  bu5lness  at 
that  time  was  drifting  to  New  York. 

"A    riRM    BELIEVER 

"He  was  too  loyal  to  leave  Wasey  but  when 
the  agency  president.  Art  Kudner,  left  la 
1935,  Leo  decided  he  could  go  too. 

"Leo  was  a  firm  believer  In  the  Chicago 
school  of  advertising.  He  wanted  to  allow  the 
Inherent  drama  in  a  product  to  do  the  work. 
About  1947  he  started  a  'Big  Cake'  campaign 
for  Plllsbury  in  which  a  big  cake  was  pic- 
tured and  very  little  copy.  The  cake  sold  It- 
self. 

"He  started  the  honest  look  of  models  in 
ads  about  1954  with  the  cowboys  In  Marl- 
boro ads  for  Philip  Morris.  We  used  some  of 
our  own  people  then.  Instead  of  the  matinee 
idol  look.  He  wanted  realism,  slice  of  life, 
and  we  still  scour  the  country  for  the  right 
look. 

"He  didn't  believe  in  tricky  ads,  like  break- 
ing long  clgarets  in  doors.  He'd  rather  use 
fine  artwcffk,  like  Norman  Rockwell  for  Oreen 
Olant.  And  he  liked  to  substantiate  copy 
with  facts. 

"wanted   BATlailKD    rw^n-fm 

"Some  ad  people  want  to  Impress  each 
other.  Leo  wanted  the  viewer  or  reader  to  be 
satisfied,  to  give  him  something  for  his  time. 
He  didn't  like  phonlness  in  anything. 

"He  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers  In  the 
business.  Until  recently  he  worked  fotir  days 
a  week  at  the  agency,  In  usually  at  8  ajn. 
but  at  least  by  9.  And  he  did  enough  work 
at  home  to  keep  four  secretaries  busy  typing 
for  a  couple  of  days.  He  wrote  everything  out 
longhand  and  often  bad  pencil  marks  on  bis 
shirt  and  face. 

"When  he  got  away  from  active  manage- 
ment of  the  agency  a  few  years  ago  he  be- 
CEone  Intent  on  writing  corporate  and  ecol- 
ogy ads.  But  In  the  old  days  he'd  even  con- 
duct his  own  store  checks  of  Green  Giant 
sales. 

SPEECHES  PAINED  RIM 

"He  was  the  best  editor  I  ever  knew,  and 
a  great  reporter.  But  It  was  a  pain  In  the 
neck  for  him  to  give  a  qieech.  He'd  always 
choke  up. 

"Leo  was  an  honest  Michigan  boy  who 
wasn't  grabby.  Sometimes  he'd  take  a  cam- 
paign presenUtion  back  from  clients  who 
had  already  accepted  it  because  he  thought 
it  wasn't  right.  And  tho  he  got  the  credit 
for  the  advertising  created  by  the  agency,  he 
dldnt  taJce  a  lot  of  stock  out  of  the  compauy. 

"His  work  was  his  hobby.  He  had  more  fun 
at  the  agency  than  a  person  taking  the  day 
off  to  play  golf.  His  one  other  love  was  grow- 
ing things.  He  planted  trees  and  wild  flowers 
out  at  his  farm  In  Lake  Zurich,  and  even 
had  a  few  cattle  at  one  time.  But  he  gave  up 
his  time  consuming  hobbles  for  business." 

SAW  HIM  LAST 

Gary  Klaff,  copywriter,  Leo  Burnett  CX). — 
"I  may  have  been  the  last  person  in  the 
agency  to  see  him  Monday.  He  was  at  the 
cigarette  counter  In  the  Prudential  Building 
buying  a  Tribune,  Ad  Page,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, and  a  carton  each  of  Marlboro  and  Philip 
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Morris  multUUters.  I  foUowed  htm  to  hts  car. 
It  was  the  second  Urn*  I  b«d  ae«n  Mm 

"He  touched  all  of  us.  He  and  Bill  Bern- 
bach  (ch&lrm&n  of  D6yle  Dane  Bemb«ch) 
made  It  possible  for  pet^Ie  like  me  to  m&ke 
a  living. 

"He  was  ooncemed  a^Mut  bigness  in  the 
agency.  He  had  on  a  rumpled  suit  and  straw 
hat.  The  only  flashy  touch  was  his  pair  ot 
buckle  shoes." 

Burnett  himself  said,  last  December,  "Any 
company  Is  too  big  when  its  r&nks  are  rid- 
dled with  cynicism.  WTien  Its  heart  puo^M 
Ink  Instead  of  blood  and  Its  arteries  harden 
into  bureaucracy.  When  It  takes  advantage  of 
its  bigness  to  become  an  economic  bully. 
BspeciaUy,  when  Its  people  feel  that  they 
shed  their  Identity  as  Individuals  each  work- 
ing day  from  9  a.m.  to  6  pjn."  He  never  did. 


U.S.  HERTTAOE  GROUPS  ORGANIZE 
FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington New  Approach  is  a  monthly  pub- 
lication just  3  months  old.  It  was  estab- 
lished as  a  private  initiative  on  the  part 
of  a  group  called  the  'Voice  of  Heritage 
America."  Their  goals  include  strength- 
ening American  constitutional  govern- 
ment, promoting  the  Western  civilization 
point  of  view,  working  for  self-determi- 
nation of  captive  nations,  Implementa- 
tion of  human  rights  for  oppressed  and 
subjugated  people,  and  educating  for 
Americanism  and  against  antl -Ameri- 
canism. 

Believing  that  there  is  a  danger  of  a 
totalitarian  takeover  in  the  United 
States,  that  Ignorance  of  and  apathy 
toward  Communist  tactics,  strategy,  and 
objectives  constitute  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  forces  of  collectivism;  and  that 
U.S.  heritage  groups — representing  more 
than  40  million  Americans — comprise 
the  strongest  force  for  survival  of  the 
free  world,  the  Voice  of  Heritage  Amer- 
ica is  calling  for  a  ctwiference  of  UJS. 
heritage  groups  tn  Washington,  D.C.,  Oc- 
tober 15-17,  1971.  to  bring  about  effec- 
tive mobilization  so  that  coordination 
and  cooperation  will  be  possible  and  fi- 
nally so  that  an  active  program  might  be 
implemented. 

The  Voice  of  Heritage  America  has 
joined  In  a  movement  designated  as 
"Operation  'M*";  Action  for  the  1970*8. 

Operation  "M"  is  a  5-year  plan  which 
Its  organizers  hope  and  expect  will  be- 
come the  largest  voluntary  demonstra- 
tion of  unity  In  America's  history.  Its 
main  thrust  will  be  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Communist  expansionism  and  aggres- 
sion  and  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  human 
rights  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries.  It  will  cul- 
minate In  1976,  with  the  unveiling  and 
dedication  of  a  monument — a  memtMlal 
dedicated  to  the  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children  who  have  suffered  and  died 
under  communism.  This  memorial  will  be 
a  visible  ssTnbol  of  America's  pledge  for 
independence  tmd  freedwn  for  all  peo- 
ples. This  date  coincides  with  the  200th 
anniversary  of  American  Independence. 
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I  insert  several  news  clippings,  and  a 
resolution  which  I  plan  to  Introduce  on 
June  21  in  support  of  the  ideas  at  Voice 
of  Heritage  America. 

The  news  clippings  follow: 

(Prom  Washington  New  Approach,  April 
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iNTSODtJCINO  THE    NEW    APMOACH 

The  Washington  New  Approach  Is  a 
monthly  publication.  Literary  contributions 
to  this  publication  will  be  made  by  Ameri- 
cans. Europeans  and  other  ethnics  of  various 
baclcgrounds.  Their  personal  experience  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  Issues, 
have  been  chosen  by  destiny  to  decisively 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  between 
East  and  West. 

This  publication  will  be  printed  baslca'.'.y 
in  English  so  that  It  wiU  reach  English  speiik- 
Ing  people,  whose  better  understanding  of 
the  Issues  involved  Is  of  profound  Imjxirtance. 
Some  parts  of  the  monthly  publication,  how- 
ever, will  be  printed  In  a  second  language  for 
the  benefits  of  the  readers  In  Germany,  Bel- 
glum,  Prance,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  other 
parts  of  the  free  world.  The  Washington  New 
Approach  wUl  also  reach  people  behind  the 
"Iron  Curtain"  and  possibly  other  countries 
In  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 

The  Washington  New  Approach  Is  a  private 
Initiative  on  the  part  of  a  group,  who  call 
themselves  the  "Voice  of  Heritage  America". 
Their  goals  are : 

(a)  To  strengthen  American  democracy, 
morally,  spiritually  and  economically — ded- 
icated to  win  the  peace  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  human  rights  for  all  oppressed 
and  subjugated  people.  In  accordance  with 
the  origins  of  the  United  Nations  "Atlantic 
Charter". 

(b)  To  unite  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
its  participating  groups  toward  promoting  a 
nationwide  campaign  for  the  defense  and  ex- 
tension of  our  Preedom  Heritage — dedicated 
to  bridge  the  existing  information  and  credi- 
bility gap,  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  free 
and  enslaved  world,  through  this  publication 
and  other  people-to-people  actions. 

(c)  To  educate  for  Americanism  and 
against  antl-Amerlcanlsm  through  appropri- 
ate educational  materials,  building  a  bridge 
of  cooperation  and  friendship  between  U.S.- 
Heritage  Groups  and  the  people  from  coun- 
tries of  their  respective  ethnic  origin,  offering 
all  concerned  the  full  benefit  of  experience, 
understanding  and  expertise — dedicated  to 
restore  the  true  image  of  America  through 
U.S. -Heritage  Groups,  the  Interdependent 
and  strongest  force  and  factor  for  survival  of 
the  free  world,  hope  for  Just  peace  and  free- 
dom for  all — dedicated  to  speak  on  Issues  for 
the  millions  of  frustrated  American  Heritage 
Groups,  committed  to  American  Constitu- 
tional Government  and  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion viewpoint. 

OCB    CREED 

On  the  anvil  of  practical  experience,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  have 
hammered  out  a  set  of  basic  conviction 
about  life  that  may  be  called  the  axioms  of 
Western  civilization  viewpoint. 

The  person  is  of  Intrinsic  and  supreme 
worth. 

All  Individuals  are  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  the  natural  rights  of  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Institutions  exist  for  mankind,  not  man- 
kind for  institutions. 

Trae  progress  comes  by  educat^n.  self- 
diBdpline  and  voluntary  cooperation — not  by 
coercion. 

Ability  and  power  Involve  the  obi  gatlon  to 
serve  fellowman,  not  the  right  lo  exploit. 

Ttola  way  of  life  must  be  preserved  and 
extended  by  alert  and  sealous  citizens  dedi- 
cated to  the  Western  civilization  viewpoint 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Operation  "M"  :  Action  tor  the  '70"s 

(By  Donald  L.  MUler) 

Revolution,  national  liberation,  class  war. 

struggle  for  peace,  whatever  the  label,  the 

pursuit  of  power  by  Communists  has  come 

with  terrorism,  violence  and  oppression. 

There  were  the  more  than  12,670  PoUsh 
officers.  Intellectuals  and  priests  killed  by 
the  Russlaa  Communists  In  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre;  the  more  than  11,960  civilians 
killed  by  Communist  terrorists  In  South  Viet- 
nam; the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  driven  from  their  homes 
in  Central  Asia  and  transported  by  cattle 
cars  like  animals  to  the  Soviet  Par  East;  and 
the  5  millioD  to  8  million  Ukrainians  starved 
or  killed  during  the  Stalin  collectivization 
purges,  and  more. 

British  author  Robert  Conquest  added  up 
the  numbers  of  reported  victims  of  Commu- 
nism to  conclude  that  more  than  21  million 
have  died  under  the  terror  policies  of  Com- 
munists since  the  Russian  Revolution.  That 
comes  to  an  average  of  more  than  1,100  vic- 
tims per  day  for  52  years.  Many  more  were 
oppressed  under  Communist  rule  or  driven 
from  their  homes  and  their  homelands. 

These  were  Albanians,  Armenians,  Azer- 
baijani, Bulgarians.  Byelorussians,  Cambo- 
dians, Chechens.  Chinese,  Croats,  Cossacks. 
Cubans,  Czechs,  Estonians,  Finns,  Georgians, 
Germans  Greeks.  Hungarians,  Indians.  Jews, 
Kalmyks,  Karellans,  Kazakhs,  Kirglz.  Ko- 
reans, Laotians,  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Mol- 
davians, Polish,  Rumanians,  Russians,  Serbs, 
Slovaks,  Slovenes,  Tajiks,  Tartars,  Tlbetlans, 
Thais,  Turks,  Ukrainians,  Uzbeks.  Vietnam- 
ese, and  Yakuts;  and,  In  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam conflicts  and  the  Greek  guerrilla  war. 
Americans  of  every  national  heritage. 

We.  the  survivors,  can  do  no  less  than  to 
raise  a  mighty  memorial  to  all  these  victims 
of  Communism.  Through  our  memorial  these 
millions  will  come  back  to  life  to  haunt  their 
Communist  torturers,  killers  and  oppressors. 
We  owe  this  act  to  our  own  place  In  history 
of  the  inheritors  of  a  love  for  nationhood,  a 
love  of  human  liberty,  a  recognition  of  our 
own  heritage.  For  this  memorial  will  be  a 
symbol  of  eternal  opposition  to  all  the  ter- 
rorists and  oppressors  of  the  world  who.  in 
their  list  for  power,  would  destroy  the  high- 
est values  of  mankind 

GENESIS 

It  was  In  words  such  as  these  that  Ste- 
phen J.  Skublk — author,  political  strategist, 
businessman — suggested  the  concept  of 
building  a  monument  to  the  victims  of  Com- 
munism. He  made  this  suggestion  to  me,  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Action  Committee 
of  the  All  American  Conference  to  Combat 
Communism,  in  which  he  has  been  active 
since  Its  Inception  in  1950. 

Who  could  deny  that  the  suggestion  had 
great  merit.  Mr.  Skublk  had  organized  the 
Liberation  Conference  in  the  early  1950's  and 
suggested  a  Liberation  Policy  to  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles,  a  policy  which  he  adopted  but 
failed  to  implement.  Mr.  Skublk  had  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  now  serves  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Studies 
Foundation  which  conducts  lectures,  prin- 
cipally on  religion  and  Communist  oppression 
of  rellgrion  by  national  leaders  at  St.  Jose- 
phafs  Seminary.  Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  DC.  The  suggestion  came  from  a 
man  immersed  all  his  life  In  nationality 
hopes,  aspirations  and  frustrations.  It 
merited  most  serious  consideration. 

Serious  study  was  made  of  proposal  by  the 
American  Action  Committee,  consisting  of 
Edward  Papantonio.  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Dr.  Karol  Sltko.  of  the  German- 
American  Heritage  G«)up  Conference,  and 
Donald  L.  Miller,  editor  of  "Preedom's  Facts." 
and  Terence  Pltzpatrlck.  of  the  Fraternal  Or- 
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der  of  Eagles.  Chairman  of  the  All  American 
Conference  and  ex-offlclo  member  of  the 
Committee.  The  concept  was  elaborated  into 
a  program  for  full  participation  of  all  na- 
tionality organizations  and  groups  and  ap- 
proved for  action  by  the  All  American  Confer- 
ence's 38  participation  national  veterans,  fra- 
ternal, civic,  nationality,  women's  and  youth 
organizations  whose  combined  memberships 
total  nearly  40  million  Americans  of  all  races, 
creeds  and  national  heritages. 

OPERATION    "M" 

Operation  "M,"  beginning  now  and  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  five  years,  will  be- 
come the  largest  voluntary  demonstration  of 
unity  In  American  history.  Operation  "M" 
will  conclude  with  unveiling  and  dedication 
of  the  memorial  In  1976.  At  the  very  time 
that  the  United  States,  leaders  of  the  Inde- 
pendent peoples  of  the  world  by  virtue  of  its 
size,  power  and  commitment  to  liberty,  cele- 
brates its  200th  year  of  independence,  our 
memorial  will  be  dedicated  to  the  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children  who,  wanting  In- 
dependence were  denied  even  the  right  to 
live,  by  those  who  would  take  the  right  to  be 
free  even  away  from  us.  In  this  solemn  sense 
the  monument  to  the  victims  of  Communism 
will  be  a  visible  symbol  of  our  pledge  for  in- 
dependence and  freedom  for  all  peoples  over 
the  world. 

FIVE-TEAR    PROGRAM 

Beginning  with  this  announcement,  leaders 
of  nationality,  veterans,  civic,  fraternal,  re- 
ligious, women's  and  youth  organizations  will 
be  asked  to  express  their  support  for  Oper- 
ation "M"  to  this  newspaper  or  to  the  All 
American  Conference.  As  endorsements  of 
the  general  purpose  of  the  program  come  In, 
organizations  will  be  asked  to  prepare  two 
copies  of  a  presentation  which  will  give  de- 
tails of  the  numbers  of  victims  of  Commu- 
nism, their  nationality,  religious  or  military 
service  group  has  suffered,  and  when  and  how 
these  events  took  place.  The  presentations 
can  be  accompanied  by  supporting  documen- 
tation, books  and  official  literature.  One  copy 
of  the  presentation  will  be  sent  to  the  Am- 
erican Action  Committee  of  the  All  Amer- 
ican Conference.  Suite  905,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036  for 
eventual  inclusion  in  the  memorial.  The  sec- 
ond copy  of  the  presentation  is  to  be  en- 
shrined at  the  official  headquarters  of  the 
preparing  organization  along  with  an  ex- 
planation of  Operation  "M." 

Leaders  of  all  participating  and  contrib- 
uting organizations  will  be  Invited  to  take 
part  in  the  All  American  Conference  annual 
meeting  In  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  in  No- 
vember. 1971.  At  this  meeting  public  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  for  the  American 
and  overseas  press  of  the  organizations  par- 
ticipating and  of  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  annual  meeting  will  feature  a 
panel  discussion  of  the  Operation  "M",  the 
importance  and  meaning  of  the  memorial, 
and  organization  for  raising  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  monument. 

By  April  1972  the  project  will  have  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  set  quotas  for  funds 
needed  for  the  monument,  a  budget  set  for  a 
sculptor,  an  architect,  location  and  purchase 
of  land,  costs  of  meetings,  promotion  and 
administration.  The  actual  budget,  of  course. 
Is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  assuming  a 
budget  of  9600.000  and  combined  member- 
ships of  50  million,  we  are  talking  about  an 
average  of  10  cents  per  member  raised  over 
a  three  year  period. 

Several  major  advances  will  be  taken  dur- 
ing 1972. 

First,  a  special  Operation  "M"  news  letter 
will  be  Initiated  The  Operation  "M"  news- 
letter will  give  leaders  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  what  participating  organizations  are 
doing  in  respect  to  the  project   ar:d  to  the 
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project's  two  parallel  activities:    (1)   educa- 
tion and  (2)  fund  raising. 

The  educational  activities  will  be  oarrled 
out  by  each  of  the  participating  organiza- 
tions and  groups  both  within  the  group  itself 
and  also  directed  to  the  general  public.  Its 
main  thrust  will  be  to  explain  the  nature  of 
Communist  expansionism  and  aggression,  the 
Communist  system  of  ideas  and  values  of 
life  or  liberty,  and  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  the  victims  of  Communism. 

The  educational  activities  may  include 
lectures,  speeches,  magazine  articles,  book- 
lets, leaflets,  books,  seminars,  rallies,  march- 
es, demonstrations,  letter  and  petition  cam- 
paigns, and  special  events  such  as  national- 
ity days,  tours,  and  festivals. 

Fund  raising  events  and  devices  will  In- 
clude petition  sign  ups,  literature  sales,  spe- 
cial quizes  and  questionnaires,  button  and 
bumper  sticker  sales  and  the  like.  The  Op- 
eration "M"  newsletter  will  list  participating 
organizations  and  percentages  of  quotas 
reached;  exceptional  fund  raisers  will  be  rec- 
ognized and  receive  certificates  of  achieve- 
ment. Organizationally,  all  funds  received 
will  be  audited,  under  the  control  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  representatives  from  par- 
ticipating organizations,  and  open  for  the 
inspection  of  the  organizations,  and  others 
who  need  to  know. 

The  year  1973  will  be  devoted  to  continu- 
ing the  on-going  programs  and  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  the  location 
and  acquisition  of  land,  (four  potential  sites 
have  been  suggested  for  consideration  but 
more  may  be  added),  final  design  and  ap- 
proval of  the  memorial.  Plans  also  will  be 
Initiated  for  the  cornerstone  laying,  unvell- 
iug  and  dedication  ceremonies.  A  special 
conunlttee  will  be  formed  to  arrange  for  this 
most   important  ceremonies. 

During  1974  and  1975  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  memorial  will  be  completed,  fund 
raising  will  be  completed,  production  of  dedi- 
cation programs  will  be  planned,  and  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  the  Invitation 
of  distinguished  speakers  and  p)articlp>ants. 
The  unveiling  and  dedication  will  take  place 
in  1976  as  the  United  States  observes  Its  200th 
anniversary  of  Independence.  The  dedication 
will  memorialize  the  sacrifices  of  the  victims 
of  anti-freedom  and  anti-independence  so 
that  mankind  will  never  forget  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  the  human  degradation 
forced  upon  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  by  Communists.  What  more  appro- 
priate time  to  memorialize  the  victims  than 
at  the  very  time  we  praise  ourselves  for  gain- 
ing and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  the  freedom  that  they  wanted 
but  were  not  allowed  to  have! 

You,  who  read  this,  are  asked  to  act  now. 
Ask  your  organization  to  pass  a  resolution 
endorsing  Operation  "M."  send  your  en- 
dorsement to  the  American  Action  Commit- 
tee, All  American  Conference,  Suite  905,  1028 
Connecticut  Ave,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
200.36,  announce  your  organization's  partici- 
pation In  Operation  "M."  to  all  appropriate 
news  media,  and,  subsequently,  send  us  clip- 
pings of  the  news  stories.  With  your  partlci- 
pati<in.  Operation  "M"  will  become  the  most 
significant,  voluntary  expression  of  unity  for 
Independence,  .self-determination  and  free- 
dom In  American  history. 

ALL     AMERICAN     CONFERENCE 

Terrence  Pltzpatrlck,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eaplea.  Conference  Chairman. 

A.  R.  Tyner.  Jr..  The  American  Legion, 
Council  Chairman. 

Otho  DeVllblss.  B.P.O.  Elks.  Vloe  Chair- 
man. 

Edward  Papantonio.  Veterans  of  Porelgn 
Wars.  Vice  Chairman. 

W.  C.  "Tom"  Sawyer,  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion. Vice  Chairman. 

Karol  Sltko.  All  Oerman-American  Heri- 
tage Group,  Vice  Chairman 

Mr'-  Mary  Field,  American  War  Mothers, 
Sccre'arv. 
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Jennings  Flathers.  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Treasurer. 

Mark  Klnsey.  Conference  Director. 

PABTICIPATINO    ORGANIZATIOMS 

Army  and  Kavy  Union,  USA. 
Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants. 
American  Latvian  Association. 
American  Legion. 
American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
American  War  Dads. 
American  War  Dads  Auxiliary. 
American  War  Mothers. 
AMVETS. 

AMVETS  Auxiliary. 
Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
Catholic  War  Vetems  of  the  U.S.A. 
Catholic  War  Veterans  Auxiliary. 
Croatian  Catholic  Union. 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Disabled   American   Veterans    Auxiliary. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
Freedoms  Foundation. 
General  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs. 
German-American  National  Congress. 
Hawaii  Foundation  for  American  Freedoms. 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 
International    Society    of    Christian    En- 
deavor. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary. 

Legion  of  Guardsman. 

Lions  International. 

Marine  Corps  League. 

Marine  Corps  League  Auxiliary. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Mothers  of  World  War  II. 

National  Association  of  ETvangellcals. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Panhellenlc  Conference. 

Ukranlan  Congress  Committee  of  America. 

Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars. 

Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  Auxiliary. 

World  Association  of  Upp>er  Slleslans. 
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(F^om  the  Washington  New  Approach, 
June  19711 

Heritage  America  Answers  Director  or 
TBX  F.B.I. 

In  his  recent  message.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
asked: 

Who  speaks  for  the  victims  of  crime  In 
America? 

He  answered : 

Aside  from  the  weak,  muffled  cries  of  the 
victims   themselves,  practically  no  one. 

Let  us  not  only  answer  this  question  of  Mr. 
Hoover  but  add  to  it  another  question: 

Who  speaks  for  the  victims  of  communist 
crimes  all  over  the  world  and  in  America? 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  muffled  by  the  conspiracy  of 
the  news  media.  Therefore,  we  assume,  you 
did  not  beai  the  voices  of  Heritage  America. 

We.  the  representatives  of  Heritage  Amer- 
ica, are  constantly  endorsing  the  principles 
of  law  and  order.  We  are  endorsing  the  work 
you  and  your  agency  are  doing  for  our  coun- 
try. We  understand  that  your  person  Is  now 
the  symbol  of  law  enforcement  so  vitally  Im- 
portant for  the  survival  of  America  and  not 
less  Important  for  the  survival  of  the  free 
world. 

Our  message  to  our  heritage  groups  calls 
for: 

(a)  A  letter  writing  campaign  to  all  sena- 
tors and  congressmen,  conaclously  or  uncon- 
sciously, trying  to  smear  or  attack  the  P.B.I. 
and  its  director. 

(b)  We  ask  that  the  national  organizations 
of  the  ethnic  groups  call  on  their  constit- 
uency to  defeat  these  senators  and  congress- 
men who  undermine  law  and  order. 

(C)  We  call  lor  mobilization  of  the  angry 
majority  to  identify  and  eradicate  through 
legal  means  all  those  who  are  a  part  of  the 
conspiracy  against  America.  You.  our  friends, 
Americans— Ethnic  Albanians.  ArmenlELoa. 
Azerbaijani.  Bulgarians.  Byelorussians, 
Cambodians,  Chechens,  Chinese.  Croats, 
Cossacks,  Cubans,  Czechs,  Estonians,  Finns, 


Georgians,  Germans,  Greeks.  Hungartans.  In- 
dians, Jews,  Kalmyks.  Karellans.  Kazakha. 
Kirglz.  Koreans.  Laotians,  Latvians,  Lithu- 
anians, Moldavians,  Pollsb.  Rumanians. 
Russians,  Serbs,  Slovaks,  Slovene,  Tajiks, 
Tartars,  Tibetans.  Thais,  Turks,  Ukrainians, 
Uzbeks,  Vietnamese  and  Yakuts — must  act 
now!  You  understand  and  have  experienced 
the  devilish  work  of  the  enemlea  of  free 
society. 

(d)  At  your  up-coming  national  conven- 
tions and  at  the  national  convention  of  all 
heritage  groups,  your  program  should  in- 
clude resolutions  endorsing  the  woik  of  the 
administration  and  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Let  all  senators  and  congressmen 
know  that  Heritage  Amerloa  will  no  longer 
tolerate  permissiveness  and  the  destruction 
of  the  moral  fiber  of  our  youth  and  society. 

(e)  Those,  who  have  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters attending  instltirtlons  of  higher  learn- 
ing, should  Involve  themselves  In  a  program 
to  control  those  professors  and  administra- 
tors who  Intentionally  promote  the  drug 
culture  or  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
radical  left. 

(f)  You  must  know  that  you  have  not 
only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  be 
counted.  The  last  censtis  shows  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  population  is 
of  ethnic  background. 

To  THE  YorNc  Generation  of 
Heritage  America 
To   all   of   you,   who   are  students   at   the 
universities,   colleges   and   high   schools,   we 
send  the  message : 

(a)  Organize  yourself  immediately  in  her- 
itage groups  of  your  respective  ethnic 
origin. 

(b)  Form  an  organizational  structure  of 
all  ethnic  groups  in  one  movement,  which 
will  Join  the  older  ge.ieration,  dedicated  to 
preserve  freedom.  Justice,  and  order. 

(c)  Select  leaders  who  understand  the 
dangers  of  the  conspiracy  against  America. 

(d)  Ask  for  help  and  guidance  from  the 
heritage  groups  in  the  United  States  and 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

(e)  Organize  research  projects  and  study 
groups,  revealing  the  truth  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains.  Ask  for  a  CoUege 
Visitors  program  conducted  by  agencies  who 
can  give  you  speakers  with  first  hand  experi- 
ence. Professors,  students — escapees  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  are 
ready  to  tell  you  the  facta  as  it  Is! 

(f)  Young  Heritage  America — Hundreds 
of  millions  of  enslaved  people  need  you!  You. 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ethnic  America, 
can  be  decisive  for  the  siirvlval  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  We  know,  that  your 
strength,  knowledge  and  Intellectual  capabil- 
ity, bom  out  of  centuries'  old  traditions, 
can  overcome  the  nihilistic  and  destructive 
movement  promoted  by  the  International 
conspiracy  of  the  gutter  left. 

(g)  We  call  on  you  to  help  us.  because 
you  are  the  leaders  of  the  future.  You  must 
choose  your  symbols,  you  must  be  united  In 
purpose.  It  Is  your  country!  It  Is  your  future! 
And  it  Is  the  destiny  of  America  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  free  people! 

The  only  alternative  to  it,  is:  Defeat,  loss 
of  identity,  loss  of  your  country,  loss  of  your 
family,  loss  of  everything  you  love,  which  li" 
victory  for  communism. 

(F^om  the   Washington  New  Approach, 
June  1971) 

Heritage  America  on  Current  Intermediats 
Rbs  Goaus 

The  greatest  asset  communism  has  is  not 
the  hydrogen  l»omb.  the  Soviet  satellites,  cw 
Its  hundreds  of  false  front  organizations. 
Its  most  deadly  weapon  is  world  Ignorance 
of,  or  apathy  toward,  communist  tactics, 
strategy,  and  objectives. 

It  is  Important  for  men  who  want  to  keep 
their  Freedom  to  understand  clearly  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  international  commu- 
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nist  conaplracy  Is  fixed  and  tincbanglng:  the 
destruction  and  deatb  of  Individual 
Freedom. 

Along  the  way,  the  conununlsta  have  many 
Intermediate  goals.  Continually  being  re- 
vised, theee  intermediate  goats  are  steps 
toward  the  ultimate  objective.  Ifany  of  them 
can  be  stated  In  plain  ternxB.  Here  are  some 
of  the  current  intermediate  goals : 

Bring  about  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Soviet  polley  of  "co-exlatence" 
as  the  only  alternative  to  nuclear  warfare. 

Soften  Ammlcans  Into  a  wllUngnees  to 
aurrender— even  though  it  may  be  called 
something  else — in  preference  to  aelf  pro- 
tection. 

Devtiop  the  fatal  illusion  that  total  dis- 
armament by  the  United  States  would  be  a 
great  demonsliration  of  moral  strength. 

Develop  free  trade  among  all  nations  re- 
gardless    of     communlat     afflllatlons.     and 
destroy  barriers  to  trading  of  military  wares. 
Extend  long-term  loans  to  Russia  and  Its 
■atelUtes. 

Bring  about  American  economic  aid  to  all 
nations  including  those  dominated  by  com- 
munists. 

Grant  diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China 
and  admit  It  to  the  U.N. 

Set  up  East  and  West  Oermany  ae  separate 
states. 

Promote  the  United  Nations  as  the  only 
hope  for  mankind.  If  the  charter  Is  rewrit- 
ten, demand  that  It  be  set  up  as  a  one  world 
government  with  Its  own  Independent, 
supranational  armed  force — In  line  with  the 
communist  desire  to  take  over  the  world 
through  the  U.N. 

Resist  all  efforts  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A. 

Do  away  with  all  loyalty  oaths. 
Protect  Soviet  Russia's  ready  access  to  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office. 

Exploit  technical  decisions  of  the  courts  to 
weaken  basic  American  Institutions. 

Use  schools  as  transmission  belts  for  so- 
cialism. Insert  the  Party  line  In  textbooks, 
and  gain  control  of  teachers'  associations. 

Incite  student  riots  and  demonstrations 
to  stir  up  public  protests  against  antl-com- 
munlst   programs   and   organizations. 

Infiltrate  the  press,  gain  control  of  book 
review  assignments,  editorial  writing,  and 
policy-making  positions. 

Gain  control  of  key  positions  in  the  radio, 
television,  and  motion  picture  Industries. 

Discredit  American  culture  by  degrading 
all  forms  of  native  artistic  expression;  seek 
control  of  art  critics  and  art  museum  direc- 
tors. 

Ellmlnlate  all  laws  governing  obscenity  by 
smearing  them  as  "censorship"  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press. 

Break  down  cultural  standards  of  morality 
by  promoting — especially  among  young  peo- 
ple— pornography  and  obscenity  In  books, 
magazines,  motion  pictures,  radio  and  TV. 

Infiltrate  the  churches,  discredit  the  Bible 
and  emphasize  the  need  for  "Intellectual 
morality"  which  does  not  need  a  "religious 
crutch." 

Eliminate  prayer  or  any  religious  expres- 
sion in  the  schools  on  the  ground  that  it  vio- 
lates the  constitutional  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

Discredit  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  labeling 
it  as  Inadequate,  old-fashioned,  and  a  hin- 
drance  to   cooperation   between    nations. 

Discredit  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  dis- 
courage the  teaching  of  American  history  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  only  a  minor  part  of 
the   "big   picture." 

Support  any  totalitarian  movement  tend- 
ing toward  centralized  control  over  any  part 
of  U.S.  life. 

Transfer  powers  of  arrest  from  police  to 
social  agencies  and  treat  all  problems  of  be- 
havior as  psychiatric  disorders.  Dominate  the 
psychiatric  profession,  using  mental   health 
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laws  as  a  means  of  gaining  coercive  control 
over  those  who  oppose  communist  goals. 

Discredit  the  family  as  an  institution.  En- 
courage promiscuity  and  easy  divorce.  Em- 
phasize the  need  to  bring  up  children  away 
from  the  "negative  Influence"  of  parents. 

Lend  credence  to  the  lie  that  violence  and 
Insurrection  are  natural  phenomena  of  the 
American   way  of  life. 

Overthrow  all  colonial  governments  In  the 
world  before  native  populations  are  ready 
for  self-government. 

RESOLrTION 

Creating  a  select  committee  to  conduct  an 
investigation  Into  all  crimes  against  human- 
ity perpetrated  by  Communists  or  under 
Communist  direction,  and  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  a  monument  be  erec- 
ted as  a  suitable  memorial  to  all  victims  of 
Communist  actions. 

Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America  has 
an  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom,  p>ersonal  liberty,  and  human  dig- 
nity, and  holds  It  as  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose to  recognize  and  encourage  constructive 
actions  which  foster  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  national  Independence  and  freedom, 
and 

Whereas,  the  international  Communist 
movement  toward  a  world  empire  has  from 
Its  beginning  adopted  the  means  of  terror- 
ism, assassination,  and  mass  murder  as  of- 
ficial policies  to  apply  when  their  application 
advances  the  Commimlst  cause  of  world 
domination,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  Conmiunlsts  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  other  countries  have  deliberately  caused 
the  death  of  millions  of  individuals  In  Rus- 
sia, Ukraine,  Mainland  China,  Poland,  Es- 
tonia, Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba,  and  other 
Captive  Nations,  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  survivors  and  refu- 
gees from  Communist  campaigns  of  terror- 
ism and  mass  liquidation  have  been  forced 
to  flee  to  the  United  States  as  refugees  to 
find  the  freedom  and  dignity  denied  to  them 
by  Communist  regimes  and  have  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  the  full  facts  of 
Communist  terrorism  In  all  of  Its  various 
forms  Including  assassination  and  mass  mur- 
der be  made  manifest  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  so  that  such  policies  can  be  prop- 
erly understood  and  oondemned  by  all  man- 
kind toward  the  purpose  of  eradicating  such 
policies  from  the  body  of  mankind:  Now. 
threrefore.  be  It 

Retolved,  That— (1)  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  shall  within  fourteen  days  hereafter 
appoint  a  special  committee  of  twelve  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  minority  parties,  and  shall 
designate  one  Member  to  serve  as  chairman, 
which  special  committee  shall  proceed  to  In- 
vestigate all  crimes  against  humanity  perpe- 
trated under  Communist  direction.  The  sp>e- 
clal  oomnUttee  shall  report  to  the  House  the 
results  of  Ita  Investigation,  together  with  its 
recommendations  not  later  than  one  year 
following  the  appointment  of  its  full  mem- 
bership by  the  Speaker. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution,  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  la  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  such  places  within  the  United  States, 
whether  the  House  Is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
poenas may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 
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Be  it  further  resolved.  That — It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  a  monument  be  erected 
In  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  our  nation's 
ci^ltal,  as  a  suitable  memorial  to  til  victims 
of  int«rn«tlonal  Communist  crimes  against 
humanity. 


SECRECY   IN   LAOS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently returned  from  a  trip  to  Southeast 
Asia  with  Congressman  McClosket 
and  while  there  I  was  made  acutely 
aware  of  the  shroud  of  secrecy  covering 
U.S.  operations  in  Laos. 

We  were  denied  access  to  one  of  thp 
places  we  wished  to  see  and  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  obtaining  Information  on  many 
phases  of  U.S.  activities  there. 

I  thoroughly  protest  this  secrecy.  The 
American  people,  after  years  of  decep- 
tion, deserve  to  know  exactly  what  mill- 
tarj'  role  we  are  playing  in  Laos.  The 
U.S.  Congress  must  know  to  what  pur- 
pose we  are  committing  funds  and  men. 
We  can  no  longer  be  led  blindly  to  a 
tragedy  such  as  Vietnam. 

A  very  excellent  analysis  of  this  sit- 
uation appeared  on  Jime  7  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  In  an  article  by  Tammy 
Arbuckle : 

United  States  Seeks  to  Huje  Scope  of  Its 
Role    in    Laos 

(By    Tammy    Arbuckle) 

Vientiane. — American  officials  admit  the 
U.S.  mission  in  Laos  is  deliberately  hiding 
the  extent  of  .American  military  Involve- 
ment   here. 

"Americans  may  think  they  know  what 
we  are  doing  here^,"  one  official  said  In  re- 
ferring to  frequeiit  press  reports  on  U.S. 
activities  in  Laos,  "but  we  do  not  want 
Americans  to  look  Into  their  television  sets 
and  be  able  to  see  Americans  going  into  ac- 
tion   In   Laos." 

The  official  made  his  remark  in  a  com- 
plaint about  an  American  Broadcasting 
Corp.  team  led  by  Ted  Koppel  which  tried 
to  film  AmericafiS  getting  into  a  helicopter 
In  the  south  Laos  combat  area  two  weeks 
ago. 

"What  we  are  doing  here  in  Laos  Is  totally 
Inconsistent  with  our  kind  of  society,"  a 
top  U.S.  diplomat  here  told  a  correspondent 
recently.  "We  are  fighting  a  war  by  covert 
means  and  an  onea  society  can't  tolerate 
that." 

The  diplomat  explained  that  the  U.S.  was 
breaking  the  Geneva  peace  accords  In  Laos 
and  "we  don't  want  to  advertise  It." 

The  same  officials  feels  the  embassy's  pol- 
icy of  secrecy  has  been  successful  In  not 
advertising  U.S.  infringements  of  the  ac- 
cords. 

*  •  •  frankly  discuss  the  U.S.  role  in  Laos. 
but  a  close  look  at  Just  what  is  being  hidden 
and  how  it  is  being  hidden  refutes  this  claim. 

An  example  of  this  Is  U.S.  air  activities 
over  northern  Laos  and  parts  of  Laos  other 
than  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area 

These  activities— anything  from  60  to  300 
sorties  a  day — are  described  in  Saigon  com- 
muniques, telling  of  attacks  on  the  Trail  as 
"In  addition  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  flew  com- 
bat support  missions  In  Laos  for  royal  Lao- 
tian   forces." 

There  is  no  further  information,  such  a.<; 
the  numbers  of  sorties,  the  nature  of  the 
targets,  the  results,  etc. 
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In  Vientiane,  the  air  attache's  office  in 
charge  of  preparing  these  strtkes  refuses 
even  to  speak  to  correspondenta. 

A  favorite  tactic  in  Saigon  is  to  refer  a 
correspondent  to  Vientiane  for  Infcnnation. 
In  Vientiane,  Americans  suggest  a  corre- 
spondent should  go  to  Saigon  for  informa- 
tion. 

To  claim  that  such  Information  Is  with- 
held for  national  or  miuuay  security  reasons 
is  somewhat  ridiculous. 

Obviously,  the  North  Vietnamese  or  Pathet 
Laos  know  the  strike  was  made.  It's  difficult 
to  s«c  how  the  number  of  sorties  and  their 
•x^ost  oould  help  tbs  enemy. 

Information  on  targets  and  strikes  is  given 
m  South  Vietnam  after  operations.  Why  not 
on  Laos? 

The  only  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  that 
President  Nixon,  despite  his  promise  In 
March  1970  to  "continue  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  fullest  possible  information" 
on  the  U.S.  role  in  Laos,  does  not  wUh  the 
public  to  reaUze  Just  how  large  U.S.  air  sup- 
port of  the  Laos  government  Is  d«Uly  and  that 
air  strikes  are  not  limited  to  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  TraU. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  UJS,  ground 
Involvement  In  Laos. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  this  Includes  a  com- 
bat ground  Involvement  by  personnel  hired 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Laotians  and  Meos  talk  constantly  of 
American  "commando  leaders"  based  at  Pak- 
kao,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  the  U.S.  base 
at  Long  Cheng  In  northeast  Laos. 

Besides  these  "commando  leaders."  there 
are  CIA  case  officers  hired  by  the  agency 
from  the  U.S.  military  who  run  Lao  and 
other  ethnic  guerrilla  units  as  well  as  Thai 
units. 

This  operation  has  put  the  V£.  in  the 
position  of  being  responsible  for  the  defense 
of  Laos  through  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
U.S.   intelligence   gathering   agency. 

These  guerrlUa  units  are  sUtioned  in  front 
or  royal  Lao  regular  troops  and  the  brunt 
of  combat  with  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

The  Lao  military,  whose  understanding  of 
guerrilla  warfare  is  limited,  berate  the  CIA 
when  these  units  retreat  from  positions  un- 
der sheUfire.  or  let  North  Vietnamese  through 
to  attack  regular  Lao  imlts. 

The  high  ethnic  casualties  are  being  re- 
placed by  Thai  regular  troops  who  are  fight- 
ing in   the  Laotian  mountains. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  does  Its  utmost  to  pre- 
vent correspondents  getting  to  areas  of  Laos 
where  American-led  guerrilla  unite  operate. 

Correspondents  are  refused  permission  to 
fly  on  U.S.  aircraft  to  these  areas,  which  is 
the  only  means  of  getting  there  unless  one 
wants  to  risk  a  5  or  10-day  walk  through  ter- 
ritory mined  and  patrolled  by  Communist 
Ouerrtllas. 

WhUe  reporters  are  not  allowed  on  the 
planes,  Laotian  civilians  with  official  sutus 
are. 

"National  security"  Is  Invoked  against  cor- 
respondente  wanting  to  go  to  Long  Cheng 
even  though  there  ar6  at  least  20.000  Asian 
civilians  living  there.  And  anyone  from  Vien- 
tiane who  has  a  relative  or  friend  at  Lone? 
Cheng  can  visit.  ° 

U.S.  officials  also  refuse  to  discuss  Ameri- 
can casualties  in  Laos  (currently  700  dead 
and  missing)  or  how  much  is  spent  for  the 
defense  of  Laos  (about  «2  billion  annually) 


GALLUP  POLL  SHOWS  STRONG 
FAITH  IN  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  KASSAcatrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  a  most  important  Gallup  Poll 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

indicating  the  overwhelming  faith 
which  the  American  people  have  In  the 
United  Nations. 

In  response  to  the  first  question 
"Would  you  like  to  see  the  United  Na- 
tions become  a  stranger  organization?" 
an  overwhelming  84  percent  of  all  Amer- 
ican say  "Yes"  while  only  8  percent 
"No"  with  8  percent  having  no  opinion. 

On  the  second  question  "It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  United  Nations  es- 
tablish a  peacekeeping  army  of  about 
100,000  men."  a  very  significant  64  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  are  In  favor  while 
22  percent  oppose  such  an  army  with  14 
percent  having  no  opinion. 

Tliese  two  polls  Indicate  that  the  time 
has  come  for  American  forelgr  policy  to 
move  vigorously  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  the  United  Nations. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

QUESTION:  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
BECOME  A  STRONGER  ORGANIZATION? 

|ln  percent] 
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Early  OctolMf  1970 


Fivor 


No 
OppoM      Opinion 


Early  October  1970 


Yes 


No  No  opinion 


National. 


84 


Occupation: 

Proleasional  and 
buiinen , 

WMtteoll* 

Farmers 

Manual 

Age: 

21  to  29  yean 

30  to  49  year* 

50  and  ovefj 

Reliaon : 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Politic*: 

Repubncan 

Democrat 

Independent 

Retion: 

East 

Midwest 

Soutli 

West 

Income: 

J15.000  and  over 

tlO.OOO  to  $14,999 

J7,000to  J9,999... 

$5,000  UK.999... 

J3,000toK999... 

Under  «.000 

Community  size: 

1,000,000  and  over  . 

500,000  to  999,999.. 

50,000  to  499,999. . 

2,500  ft  49.999... - 

Under  2.500  rural.. 
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11 

7 

S5 

is 

10 

52 

28 

20 

69 

18 

13 

60 

28 

12 

68 

21 

11 
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15 

68 

19 

13 

64 

25 

U 

67 

19 

14 

60 

24 

16 

65 

21 

14 

62 

28 

10 

68 

25 

7 

64 

27 

9 

64 

26 

10 

66 

18 

16 

£6 

18 

IG 

67 

11 

22 

66 

20 

14 

62 

25 

13 

71 

18 

11 

62 

27 

11 

58 

24 

18 

Sex: 

Men 

Women 

Race; 

White 

Nonwhit* 

Education: 

College 

High  school 

Grade  school 

Occupation: 

Pfofessional  and 
Business 

White  collar 

Farmers.. 

Manual 

Age: 

21  to  29  years.... 

30  to  49  years 

50  and  over 

Reli0on: 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Politics: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Independent 

Region: 

East 

Midwest. 

South 

West ... 

Income: 

51  5,009  and  over 
J10.0O0toJ14.999 
$7,000  to  J9,999... 
$5,000  to  $6,999  . 
J3.*0  to  $4,999... 
Under  $3,000 

Community  size: 

1,000,030  ani  over 
5OO,0OC  to  999,999 
50,000  to  499,999 
2,500  to  49,999     . 
Under  2,500,  rural.. 
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8 
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8 
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11 

75 

9 

16 
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3 

14 
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8 

84 

7 

89 

5 

82 

10 
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'  Reproduced  with  the  permission  ot  the  Gallup  Poll 


HELP  VIETNAM  VETS  RECEIVE 
EMPLOYMENT 


QUESTION:  IT  HAS  BEEN  SUGGESTED  THAT  THE  UNITED 
NATtONS  ESTABLISH  A  PEACEKEEPING  ARMY  OF  ABOUT 
100.000  WEN.  DO  YOU  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE  SUCH  A  PLAN? 


Early  October  1970 


No 
Favor      Oppose       opinio 


National.. 

Sex 

Men 

Women 

Race 

Wh.le  . 

Non*hte 
Eduction: 

Colleee 

Higti  schoo' 

Grade  school. 
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62 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NXW    rtMXKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  impressed  and  deeply  concerned  by 
the  reports  of  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion people  that  last  year  2  Ms  million 
veterans  returning  from  Vietnam  applied 
for  Jobs,  but  only  800,000  have  been 
placed. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  what  I  tliink  Is  an 
area  where  our  help  is  needed.  This  is 
one  of  our  foremost  isGfues.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  go  back  home  to  their  dis- 
tricts and  form  committees  to  do  a  job 
and  help  these  veterans  get  work. 

I  am  pleased  to  put  in  the  Rxcoss  an 
editorial  from  the  News  Tribune  of 
Woodbridge,  N.J.,  which  makes  this  point 
very  well.  We  must  make  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  help  these  young  men  get  back  on 
their  feet,  and  I  know  that  our  support  of 
local  endeavors  will  go  a  long  way  in 
making  them  a  success. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows  : 

EFTOBT  To   HlXP   VOETNAK  VrmUNB 

Nearly  two  out  of  three  recently  returned 
Vietnam  veterans  In  Middlesex  County  are 
unemployed,  the  Veterans  AlUance  of  Wood- 
bridge  has  repeated. 

The  alliance,  a  coalition  of  13  veterans' 
organizations  headed  by  Herbert  Blltch.  has 
embarked  on  a  program  In  cooperation  with 
the  Rouse  Co.,  developers  of  Woodbridge 
Center,  to  provide  employment  opporturUties 
for  these  veterans. 

About  100  Middlesex  County  servicemen 
are  being  discharged  every  week.  Blltch  notes, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  Is  about  65  per 
cent. 
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"A  lot  of  veterans  are  Just  wsmderlng 
around."  he  added.  "They  feel  they're  not 
wanted." 

Blitch  cited  two  factors  that  operate 
against  these  veterans:  First,  they  are  com- 
ing out  of  an  unpopular  war,  and,  second, 
they  are  being  discharged  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  la  undergoing  a  general  slump. 

Eventually,  Batch  declared,  the  Veterans 
Alliance  hopes  to  Involve  buslneaaes  and  in- 
dustries throughout  Middlesex  County  In 
the  employment  program. 

The  Veterans  Alliance  and  the  Rouse  Com- 
pany have  undertaken  a  needed  and  valuable 
community  service  In  behalf  of  men  who  have 
risked  their  lives  In  the  call  of  duty  to  their 
nation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  returning  vet- 
erans t&ce  the  problem  of  employment  but 
they  and  the  community  at  large  can  be 
grateful  that  dvlc-mlnded  organizations 
and  business  Interests  are  working  to  ease 
their  plight. 


REVITALIZING    RURAL    COMMUNI- 
TIES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  vast 
heartland  of  America  the  people  are  not 
happy.  Dying  small  towns,  absuidoned 
farms,  and  boarded  up  store  fronts  are 
grim  reminders  of  the  population  shift 
from  the  countryside  to  the  overcrowded 
cities. 

I  have  long  hrid  that  farm  prices  at 
100  percent  of  parity  would  keep  our 
people  on  the  farms  and  cure  most  of 
the  problems  of  the  countryside  and  the 
cities,  but  in  addition  to  fair  prices,  we 
need  diversification  of  opportunity  in 
our  rural  areas. 

Rev.  William  Vos,  writing  in  the  St. 
Cloud  Simday  Visitor,  in  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  recently 
wrote  a  column  on  this  subject  which  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  by  Inserting  it 
in  the  Record: 

RxnTTALTZTSa  RUHAl.    CoMMUNrTIES 

If  you  are  over  25  years  old  you  have  lived 
through  ft  momentous  event:  one  of  the  larg- 
est movements  of  people  In  recorded  history. 
Since  1945,  26  million  Americans  (a  net  fig- 
ure) have  migrated  from  farms  and  rural 
communities  to  a  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. Statistics  on  this  huge  population  shift 
abound  and  have  becbme  so  well-known  that 
they  now  simply  confirm  the  obvious. 

To  hear  that  70%  of  our  populations  now 
lives  on  only  2^^  of  our  land  doesn't  surprise 
anyone.  We  know  in  a  general  sort  of  way 
that  our  population  has  gone  from  75  H: 
rural  to  7S%  urb€m  In  Just  one  hundred 
years. 

Perhaps  we  are  more  impressed  by  personal 
observations  of  this  change  in  the  American 
scene.  A  casual  Sunday  drive  through  Stearns 
county  shows  us  what  has  been  happening. 
Dying  small  towns,  abandoned  farm  homes, 
only  a  handful  of  20  to  30  year  olds  at  Sun- 
day Mass  In  a  country  church  conveys  the 
message.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  approach 
Chicago  by  car  is  to  directly  encounter  the 
effects  on  the  other  end  of  the  movement. 
First  we  pass  cluster  after  cluster  of  subur- 
ban dwellings  built  in  the  last  few  years  to 
accommodate  thousands  of  migrating  Ameri- 
cans at  a  time.  Then  we  hit  the  high-rise 
apartments  put  up  to  handle  even  more  peo- 
ple in  less  space.  Finally,  the  tenements 
where  unbelievable  living  conditions  do  not 
afford  the  majority  of  Inner-clty  dwellers  the 
generally  accepted  basic  necessities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  development  ha.3  been  accepted  all 
along  as  simply  Inevitable,  because  of  a 
changing  economy,  from  agrarian  to  Indus- 
trial. We  pushed  for  efficiency,  greater  farm 
pa-oductivity  by  less  people  (production  per 
man  is  5  times  what  it  was  30  years  ago) 
and  huge  industrial  complexes  to  facilitate 
massive  production.  Now  we  are  faced  with 
the  consequences:  catastrophic  '"people  prob- 
lems." 

Because  not  enough  people  (or  the  right 
people)  saw  clearly  and  early  enough  what 
was  happening  the  problems  on  either  end 
of  the  population  distribution  scale  have 
reached  the  crisis  level  in  many  ways.  Our 
cities,  insolvent  and  unmanageable.  Infected 
with  pollution,  garbage,  ghettos,  intolerance, 
crime,  and  about  every  other  social  ill  known 
to  mankind,  are  barely  staving  off  the  last 
rites  of  extinction.  Rural  America,  for  as 
dlflBcult  as  things  had  become  before  Its  sons 
and  daughters  left  for  the  city,  now  lacks 
the  human  resources  needed  to  develop  a 
diversified  local  economy  and  a  progressive 
community  life. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems. 
now  direct  Intervention  by  the  major  sources 
of  power,  particularly  government  and  in- 
dustry, Is  necessary.  We  no  longer  can  simply 
collect  the  data.  Compiling  statistics  won't 
solve  the  problem. 

A  bin  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  revitalize  rural  America  is  one 
of  many  legislative  measures  presented  to 
deal  with  our  distressing  situation.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly welcome  because  It  asks  for  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  a  national 
poUv'y.  It  does  not  recommend  study  or  draw- 
ing board  solutions,  but  substantive  pro- 
grams of  action.  Legislation  to  ban  conglom- 
erate corporate  farming  is  an  example  of 
what  is  being  done  on  the  state  level 

Of  course,  what  must  be  looked  for  are 
ways  to  decentralize  our  population.  But  to 
bring  about  small  town  development  diversi- 
fication of  employment  is  neceasary.  A  single 
source  of  economy  (such  as  farming  alone). 
In  a  community  Is  what  contributeil  to  the 
rural  stagnation.  Without  diversification  In 
employment  opportunities  f>€ople  leave. 

There  are  examples  right  here  In  central 
Minnesota  where  we  have  communities  with 
some  vision  and  enterprise  which  have  pro- 
moted Jobs  and  opportunities  leading  to 
healthy  growth  and  revltallzation.  Once  a 
start  13  made,  even  with  a  small  Industry 
and  payroll,  a  chain  reaction  resulting  in 
Improvements  and  growth  takes  place. 

Whatever  the  means,  it  is  absolutely  clear 
that  the  time  to  do  something  about  urban- 
rural  disparities  is  now. 


June  9,  197% 


PASTORAL  LETTER  ISSUED  BY  THE 
CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  OF  THE  BOS- 
TON PROVINCE,  MAY  7,  1971 


FASCELL  CALLS  ATTENTION  TO 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    FLOBroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues that  this  date  marks  the  7th 
year  and  75th  day  cf  the  imprisonment 
of  the  first  American  POW  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  crufl  disregard  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
including  restrictions  on  mail  and  denial 
of  inspection  of  facilities  by  impartial  in- 
ternational organizations,  should  be  a 
constant  source  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

We  must  continue  to  bring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  plight  of  these 
brave  men  .=o  that  the  weight  cf  world 
opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  North 
Vietnam. 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

op    ICASSACirOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
very  timely  suid  pertinent  pastoral  letter, 
in  which  the  provincial  bishops  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Boston  join  with  Arch- 
bishop Humberto  S.  Madeiros,  on  a  mat- 
ter which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  today: 

Pastoral  Lrrm 

Dearly  Beloved  In  Christ:  One  of  the  cen- 
tral moral  problems  facing  our  nation  today 
is  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  share  the  deep 
concern  of  milllohs  of  our  fellow  Americans 
over  this  prolonged  conflict  and  the  an- 
guishing questions  of  conscience  which  it 
has  provoked.  With  them,  we  too  search  for 
answers  as  we  acknowledge  the  complexity 
of  the  moral  and  political  Issues  Involved 
in  the  waging  of  this  war  both  for  individual 
citizens  and  for  those  In  public  office.  Yet 
we  must  not  allow  complexity  to  deter  us 
from  addressing  ourselves,  as  shepherds  of 
the  flock,  to  this  grave  national  crisis  nor, 
in  the  light  of  our  ethical  tradition  and 
teachings,  can  we  be  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing to  provide  guidance  for  the  formation 
of  the  conscience  of  our  people. 

We  draw  from  our  tradition  two  principles 
for  analyzing  the  morality  of  the  war.  The 
first  prohibits  the  direct  kuilng  of  non- 
combatants:  the  second  seeks  to  evaluate 
the  total  effect  of  a  nation's  policy  even  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  Just  cause.  This  latter  is 
known  as  the  principle  of  proportionality  in 
Judging  the  Justice  of  a  war. 

We  are  painfully  aware  that  peace  ia 
threatened  In  places  other  th&n  Vietnam.  The 
scourge  of  war  afflicts  the  Middle  East,  Pak- 
Isftan  and  other  areas  of  the  globe.  We  are 
vitally  concerned  about  these  conflict*  and 
our  country's  relationship  to  them  because 
they  too  threaten  or  destroy  the  peace  which 
is  a  precondition  of  human  development. 

Yet  Vietnam  Is  our  speciflf  concern  in  this 
letter  because  our  nation  is  more  directly 
Involved  in  the  Indo-Chlna  conflict.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  not  the  only  p«ty  wxeaklng 
devastation  In  Vietnam.  Our  adversaries  bear 
substantial  responsibility  for  the  death  and 
destruction  visited  on  South-Bast  Asia.  If 
we  concentrate  on  American  pwllcy  In  this 
letter,  it  Is  not  because  we  are  obUvlous  to 
the  well  known  wanton  and  immoral  disre- 
gard for  Innocent  lives  and  iirlsoners  of  war 
shown  by  the  other  side.  Obviously,  we  can- 
not allow  their  actions  to  become  the  norm 
by  which  we  Judge  the  morality  of  our  own. 

Our  primary  moral  concern  in  the  matter 
at  hand,  as  Bishops,  is  for  the  consequences 
of  American  policy  in  Vietnam.  We  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  moUves  of  our 
elected  officials,  but  If  the  evidence  we  see 
and  hear  Is  accurate,  we  are  constrained  by 
conalcence  to  question  the  wisdom  and  mor- 
ality of  at  least  some  aspects  of  our  policy. 

I.    NONCOMBATANT    IMMUNrTT 

It  is  the  means  of  our  policy.  Its  strategy 
and  tactics,  which  primarily  concern  us  In 
this  letter.  These  means  Include  the  use  of 
massive  oonventioxtal  air  power  pursued  In 
conjunction  with  the  declaration  of  "free  fire 
zones"  which  has  resulted  In  the  thousands 
of  civilian  casualties  reported  In  the  press 
and  through  the  testimony  at  certain  gov- 
ernment officials.  On  the  ground,  Rimii«.r  trag- 
edies have  resulted  from  practices  of  search 
and  destroy,  and  from  harassment  and  In- 
terdiction fire,  which  in  spite  of  laudable 
intentions   to   limit   civilian  casualties   have 
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nevertheleea  brought  Injuxy  and  death  to 
many  thousands  of  Innocent  vlctlin*  and  un- 
told suffering  to  mlUiona  of  refugees  in  Indo- 
dtlna. 

If  these  policies  have  In  fact  caused  the 
civilian  deatha  reported,  then  we  must  sadly 
but  resolutely  affirm  that  they  violate  the 
principle  of  clvUian  immunity  from  direct 
and  Indiscriminate  attack  and  therefore 
merit  the  severest  moral  censure. 

n.  virrNA»«zATioN 

We  are  also  extremely  apprehensive  from 
a  moral  viewpoint  about  the  announced 
policy  of  VJetnamlzatlon.  WUl  It  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam?  Does  It  mean  a  decreasing  role 
for  American  combat  forces,  but  an  increas- 
ing mechanization  of  the  war  through  the 
use  of  American  technology  and  tactical  air 
support?  The  policy  to  continue  the  speedy 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  we  eagerly  encour- 
age and  command.  But  the  poaslblllty  of  In- 
creased mechanization  of  the  wsu-  la  fraught 
with  troubling  moral  consequences.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  form  of  American  involvement 
which  has  apparently  resulted  in  the  already 
great  number  of  civilian  casualties  and  ref- 
ugees. 

We  are,  therefore,  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
announced  proposal  to  place  no  limits  on  the 
use  of  our  air  power  In  the  Vletnamization 
program,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  em- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons.  The  declining 
number  of  ouf  American  casualties,  which 
win  come  with  withdrawal  of  our  combat 
forces,  may  easily  dull  our  moral  sensibility 
to  the  tragedy  of  intensified  human  and  ma- 
terial destruction  in  a  far  off  land.  We  com- 
mend the  diligent  persistent  efforts  to  save 
American  lives,  but  we  must  In  conscience 
criticize  the  ethical  validity  of  any  doctrine, 
attitude  or  policy  which  seems  to  give  Amer- 
ican lives  an  Intrinsic  superiority  over  those 
of  other  people.  Every  human  life,  regardless 
of  nationality,  color  or  ideology  Is  sacred  and 
Its  defense  and  protection  must  be  of  deep 
concern  to  us.  For  these  reasons,  therefore, 
moral  responsibility  demands  from  us  that 
we  appraise  both  the  goals  of  Vletnamization 
and  the  means  we  use  to  achieve  them. 

m.    PBOPOSTIOKaUTT 

Three  years  ago,  we  Joined  the  Bishops  of 
the  United  States  in  the  publication  of  a 
collective  pastoral  letter,  ON  HUMAN  LIFE. 
At  that  time,  we  addressed  oxu'selves  to  the 
Vietnam  War  and  Its  Justification  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  moral  principle  of  propor- 
tionality In  the  following  words: 

"In  assessing  our  country's  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  we  must  ask:  have  we  already 
reached,  or  passed,  the  point  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportionality  becomes  decisive? 
How  much  more  of  o\ir  resources  of  men  and 
money  should  we  commit  to  this  struggle,  as- 
suming an  acceptable  cause  and  intention? 
Has  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  provoked  inhu- 
man dimensions  of  suffering?"  (On  Human 
Life,  United  States  Bishops'  Statement.  1968) 

The  passage  of  three  years  has  given  re- 
newed emphasis  to  this  principle  of  propor- 
tionality and  deepened  our  doubts  about  the 
Justice  of  further  prosecuting  this  war:  In 
Indo-Chlna.  the  ravages  of  the  war  with  its 
political,  economic  and  strategic  conse- 
quences have  now  been  expanded  Into  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  with  continuing  excursions 
:nto  the  North  through  periodic  bombing 
missions.  Recent  studies  of  scientists  made 
public  within  the  past  year  testify  to  the 
effect  our  policies  have  had  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  crops  and  long-term  disruption  of 
the  ecological  balance  in  Vietnam.  The  effect 
of  crop  destruction  again  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  civilian  population. 

The  effects  of  the  prolongation  of  this 
^•ar  at  home  are  also  of  grave  consequence 
and  concern.  We  speak  not  only  of  the  trag- 
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edy  which  as  come  Into  th«  lives  of  those 
whose  loved  ones  have  been  killed,  maimed, 
or  Imprisoned,  but  also  of  the  deep  divisions, 
turmoil  and  confusion  which  this  war  has 
provoked  throughout  our  land.  We  qpeak  too 
of  the  grave  problems  of  conscience  which  It 
presents  for  sincere  men  and  women  and 
especially  for  so  many  of  our  youth.  Ameri- 
cans have  turned  against  Americans  In  a  de- 
gree seldom  witnessed  In  our  history  as  a 
nation.  Too  many  billions  of  dollars  which 
might  have  been  used  to  relieve  poverty  and 
proiBi^te  domestic  programs  of  social  need 
have  already  been  alloted  to  this  war. 

We  realize  the  difficulties  involved  In  es- 
tsbllshlng  the  conditions  for  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  military  forces  and  for  a 
peaceful  political  settlement  In  Vietnam.  We 
have  a  moral  and  political  obligation  to  pro- 
tect those  who  have  been  our  friends  and 
allies  from  savage  re|>rlaals.  We  recognize 
that  the  setting  of  an  exact  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  our  forces  is  a  complex  di- 
plomatic and  strategic  issue.  Nevertheless, 
we  urge  that  the  most  rapid  possible  ter- 
mination of  the  war  and  the  establishment 
of  peace  in  Vietnam  be  given  the  highest 
priority  by  our  government. 

rv.  PROBING  QUESTIONS 

The  main  theme  of  this  letter  has  been 
the  moral  responsibility  we  bear  as  a  peo- 
ple in  the  face  of  the  Vietnam  War.  We  have 
tried  to  raise  questions  and  Indicate  prin- 
ciples which  would  help  ourselves  and  others 
think  through  our  personal  responsibility  as 
citizens,  soldiers  or  public  officials  in  this 
conflict. 

A  people  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tions of  individual  soldiers,  but  in  a  democ- 
racy the  people  must  ultimately  accept  po- 
litical and  moral  responsibility  for  the  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  their  government. 

We  cannot  disregard  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  thereby  approve  and 
allow  In  war  actions  which  we  would  con- 
demn In  peace  time. 

The  moral  questions  which  emerge  from 
the  war  should  also  make  us  conscious  of 
the  broader  question  of  the  moral  climate 
of  our  nation.  Are  not  the  moral  ravages 
brought  to  light  by  our  policy  In  Vietnam 
traceable  in  part  at  least  to  a  disregard  of 
the  principles  of  morality  in  other  areas  of 
our  private  and  public  lives?  The  moral  ques- 
tioning provoked  by  the  war  must  not  be 
confined  to  this  issue;  It  must  extend  to  the 
analysis  of  the  very  fabric  of  our  lives  as  a 
people. 

Are  we  truly  for  peace?  The  building  of  a 
peaceful  world  society  is  the  work  of  Justice 
and  the  duty  of  every  man.  It  begins  with 
ourselves  and  the  acknowledgement  that  all 
men  are  truly  brothers,  children  of  a  com- 
mon Father.  It  grows  with  the  conviction 
that  men  can  live  In  peace  and  that  the 
e\-il  of  war  is  not  inevitable.  It  can  be  fos- 
tered and  promoted  by  education  In  spirit- 
ual and  moral  values  and  by  group  coopera- 
tion. Are  we  ready  for  the  difficult  task  of 
personal  moral  renewal  necessary  for  peace 
everywhere? 

Peace  can  most  confidently  be  hoped  for 
and  won  by  a  people  who  sincerely  strive  for 
It,  a  people  who  first  are  at  peace  with  God. 
Ultimately,  peace  Is  a  gift  from  God  to  "men 
of  good  will."  (cf.  Luke  2.14)  "Peace  I  be- 
queath to  you.  my  own  peace  I  give  to  you. 
a  peace  the  world  cannot  give,  this  Is  my 
gift  to  you."  (John  14:17). 

Our  Risen  Savior's  message  of  peace  is  very 
much  before  us.  In  union  with  Him  and  with 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Church  and  Queen 
of  Peace,  we  ask  you  to  Join  us  in  fervent 
and  persevering  prayer:  "Pather.  you  have 
told  us  that  peacemakers  shall  be  called  your 
sons;    help   us.   then,   to  work   tirelessly   for 
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that  Justice  which  alone  can  bring  true  and 

lasting  peace." 

ICost  Rev,  Humberto  S.  MedeUoe.  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston;  Most  Bev,  Joseph 
Tawll,  DJD.,  MaUtlte  ApoatoUc  Exar- 
chate; Most  Rev.  Chi^tophcr  3.  Wd- 
don,  Biabop  of  Sprt^gfleM:  Most  Rev. 
Bernard  J.  Flanagan,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter; Most  Rev.  Robert  F.  Joyce,  Bishop 
of  Burlington;  Most .  Rev.  Ernest  J. 
Prlmeau,  Bishop  of  Manchester;  Most 
Rev.  Peter  L.  G«re<ty,  Bishop  of  Port- 
land; Most  Rev.  Daalel  A.  C^onln, 
Bishop  of  Fall  River;  Most  Rev.  Jer*- 
miah  F.  MInlhan.  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
Boston;  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Riley. 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Boston;  Most  Rev. 
James  J.  Gerrard,  AuxlUary  Bishop  of 
Fall  River:  Most  Rev.  Timothy  J.  Har- 
rington; Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter; Most  Rev.  Edward  C.  CLeary, 
AuxlUary  Bishop  of  Portland;  and 
Most  Rev.  James  L.  Connolly,  Retired 
Bl&hop  of  Fall  River. 


WHAT     BALANCED     TRANSPORTA- 
TION  IS   ALL   ABOUT 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wheels  of  industry,  in  this 
Naticxi  at  least,  turn  on  rubber  tires.  Our 
transportation  net  is  the  most  efficient 
on  the  globe  and  it  is  so  by  design,  not 
by  accident.  The  commerce  which  gen- 
erates more  than  $1  trillion  every  year 
owes  its  success  to  the  fact  that  people 
and  goods  come  together  through  a  myr- 
iad of  transportation  channels  in  one 
gigantic  marketplace. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately 
about  the  need  for  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation system,  however,  a  wealth  of  dis- 
agreement exists  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  balanced  system.  The  key  to  this  di- 
lemma is  defining  the  word  balanced  as 
it  Is  used  in  balanced  transportation.  We 
must  maintain  our  progressive  pace  on 
highway  development  while  we  develop 
transportation  nets  which  satisfy  urban 
needs. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Turner,  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  recently  put  the  meaning 
of  bfdanced  transportation  in  proper  per- 
spective in  a  speech  he  made  before  the 
Denver,  Colo.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Turner  has  defined  the  need  with 
eloquence  and  ability.  I  commend  him 
for  his  effort,  and  offer  his  remarks  for 
printing  in  the  Record  : 

What  Balanced  Transportation  Is  Aix 

About 

(Address  by  Federal  Highway  Administrator 

F.  C.  Turner) 

One  of  the  phrases  you  hear  repeated  most 
often  both  in  and  outside  of  transportation 
circles  today  Is  the  need  for  "balanced  trans- 
portation" systems. 

This  is  heard  frequently  in  Washington 
and  many  of  our  other  large  cities.  I  am  sure 
you  have  also  heard  it  here  in  Denver. 

Unfortimately,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
catch-phrases,  it  Is  being  used  more  and 
more    looselv — and   more   and   more   Inaecu- 
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rately.  Tb  some,  'balanced  transportation" 
sUnpIy  means  to  build  mass  transit  sys- 
t«ma — usually  rail — and  to  halt  all  highway 
oonstructlon  while  maae  transit  expendi- 
tures catch  up.  Again,  to  some  others  It 
aeema  to  mean  that  highway  funds  should 
be  taken  away  from  highways  to  build  these 
-  rail  man  transit  systems. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
am  strongly  In  favor  of  balanced  transpor- 
tation sy8t«ms.  But  also  at  the  outset,  let  us 
get  Into  clear  focus  what  balanced  trans- 
portation la  an  about — and  what  It  Is  not 
about. 

What  balanced  transportation  does  not 
mean  is  that  you  should  spend  exactly  the 
same  number  of  dollars  on  each  of  the 
several  transportation  modes.  In  fact,  to  do 
so  would  insure  the  very  imbalance  in  our 
transportation  system  which  critics  of  the 
highway  program  deplore.  And  would  either 
cause  duplicative  systems  which  we  cannot 
afford,  or  It  would  only  partially  meet  the 
needs  of  each  one  of  the  complementing 
modes. 

What  balanced  transportation  does  mean 
is  that  each  mode  is  utilized  In  those 
amounts  that  will  achieve  an  over-all  system 
In  which  all  elements  complement — rather 
than  duplicate  or  compete,  with  one  another. 
A  balanced  transportation  system  must  be 
designed  to  meet  the  total  transportation 
needs  of  urban  areas  and  should  do  so  In  a 
way  that  will  provide  the  most  efficient, 
effective,  satisfactory  and  economic  service 
attainable. 

A  balanced  transportation  system  must 
provide  flexibility  of  travel  from  any  place 
In  any  urt>an  area  to  any  other  place.  It  must 
be  designed  not  only  for  the  morning  and 
evening  rush  hours,  but  for  24-hour  usage 
during  every  386  days — and  nights — of  every 
year.  It  must  be  designed  not  only  for  thoee 
who  commute  to  Jobs  in  the  central  business 
district  but  also  and  at  the  same  time  for 
those  who  commute  In  the  reverse  direction, 
and  in  even  larger  measure,  for  all  the  resi- 
dents of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  for  all 
of  the  nonwork  trips — because  such  trijM  far 
outnumber  the  work  trlp>8. 

It  must  provide,  too.  for  the  movement  of 
all  those  goods  and  service  vehicles  making 
trips  which  are  vital  to  all  residents  of  an 
urban  area,  whether  they  be  commuters, 
stay-at-homes,  shoppers,  or  even  totally 
dependent  shut-ins. 

In  brief,  then,  a  balanced  transportation 
system  must  give  full  weight  to  the  Individ- 
ual preferences  and  needs  of  all  the  residents 
of  an  urban  area — while  at  the  same  time 
being  responsive  to  the  over-all  goals,  objec- 
tives, needs,  and  fiscal  capability  of  the 
community. 

Prudent  funding  decisions  regarding  such 
a  system  must  be  guided  by  what  combina- 
tion or  mixture  of  modes  will  provide  the 
most  efficient,  effective,  satisfactory  and 
economic  blend  of  service.  If  such  decisions 
are  made  on  any  other  basis — such  as  by  an 
arbitrary  and  equaj  division  of  money  be- 
tween two  or  more  modes — the  inevitable 
result  win  be:  an  uneconomic  and  unbal- 
anced system  and  a  misuse  of  the  public 
Investment. 

Regarding  rail  rapid  transit,  we  welcome 
It  In  that  handful  of  large  cities  where 
a  need  for  It  Is  obvious  and  where  It  Is 
financially  feasible  to  provide  It.  We  welcome 
any  and  all  help  In  solving  our  total  trans- 
portation problems,  and  as  I  have  frequently 
stated,  more  transportation  capacity  In  all 
modes  Is  needed — not  less  In  any.  In  a  truly 
balanced  transportation  system,  rail  rapid 
transit  can  make  a  very  definite  contribution 
to  the  over-all  program.  It  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  a  few  urban  areas'  transpor- 
tation schemes — but  only  a  few. 
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However,  to'  assume — as  some  erroneously 
do — that  construction  of  a  rail  rapid  transit 
system  will  be  the  Immediate  and  easy  pan- 
acea to  all  of  every  city's  transportation  needs 
would  be  a  costly  disaster.  For  in  most  cases, 
the  (XMt  of  a  ride  by  a  rail  transit  system 
will  be  considerably  higher  than  a  ride  by 
bus  or  even  by  automobile,  or  taxi. 
•  "Think,  for  example,  of  New  Tork  City, 
which  has  the  most  extensive  subway  system 
on  the  North  American  continent.  Even  with 
such  a  large  and  costly  facility,  New  York 
cannot  exist  without  Its  streets  and  freeways. 
Even  with  thoee  great  masses  of  people  which 
the  subway  dally  moves,  the  streets  still  are 
crowded  with  cars,  trucks  and  buses— and  the 
city  has  great  need  for  better  streets  and 
more  freeways.  The  New  Tork  subway  does 
Its  part — the  part  It  was  Intended  to  do — but 
It  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
come  anywhere  near  to  handling  New  York's 
total  transportation  needs  of  either  people 
or  goodB  and  services.  While  9  out  of  10  of 
the  center  city  workers  reach  their  Jobs  by 
transit,  at  sometime  during  the  day  a  ma- 
jority of  them  win  use  a  taxi  or  bus — and 
all  of  them  are  serviced  by  trucks  operating 
on  the  street  system  and  only  on  the  street 
system. 

The  same  principles  hold  true  of  each  of 
our  other  cities. 

I  think  that  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
note  the  popular  misconception  regarding 
mass  transit — that  It  and  "rail"  are  synony- 
mous. 
But  of  course  they  are  not. 
Good  mass  transit  can  be — and  Is  being — 
provided  by  buses  on  modern  streets  and 
freeways — and  I  believe  that  this  Is  the  real 
wave  of  the  seventies  Insofar  as  mass  transit 
Is  concerned.  It  Is  the  only  readily  available 
mode  that  we  can  realistically  expect  to  ob- 
tain within  the  next  20  years  or  more. 

The  reason  is  that,  at  most,  there  are  only 
about  10  of  the  largest  cities  In  this  country 
where  rail  rapid  transit  systems  oould  prac- 
tically be  Implemented.  Simple  economics 
dictate  that  conclusion — along  with  the  fact 
that  rail  transit  Is  adaptable  only  when  a 
city  has  certain  definite  characteristics,  such 
as  densely  crowded  population  corridors.  Den- 
ver does  not  have  these  characteristics  and 
neither  do  very  many  other  cities.  By  dense — 
I  mean  60-70.000  persons  per  square  mile — 
which  is  ten  times  the  density  of  Denver 
and  most  other  U.S.  cities. 

So  for  practical  purposes,  when  we  talk 
about  rapid  transit,  we  really  are  talking 
about  bus  transit  or  at  least  we  should  be 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It — buses 
can  do,  and  are  doing  the  Job.  Even  in  New 
York  City  more  people  are  moved  each  day  bv 
bus  than  by  the  rail  transit  facilities. 

We  have  several  on-going  demonstration 
pro«?rams  around  the  country,  and  the  one 
that  has  probably  received  the  most  national 
publicity  Is  the  exclusive  bus  lane  that  we 
have  provided  on  Shirley  Highway  (1-95)  In 
Washington's  northern  Virginia  suburban 
area.  This  11  mile  facility  speeds  commuter 
buses  into  the  heart  of  downtown  Washing- 
ton, providing  bus  riders  a  time  savings  of 
up  to  30  minutes  over  other  oonunuters  In 
passenger  cars. 

While  still  not  fully  Implemented,  this 
experimental  program  has  already  l)een  a 
rousing  success.  Since  September  of  1969. 
ridership  on  the  buses  has  Increased  by  79 
percent,  and  It  Is  expected  to  show  even 
more  substantial  gains  after  a  fleet  of  new 
buses,  purchased  under  a  grant  provided  by 
our  sister  DOT  agency,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration,  begins  going  into 
service  next  month. 

Similar  bus  mass  transit  can  be  provided 
relatively  quickly  and  inexpensively  in  any 
city  in  the  Nation.  If  there  is  interest  In  such 
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a  system  in  Denver,  and  certainly  there 
should  be — we  will  be  happy  to  discuss  de- 
tails with  your  State  and  city  officials.  In- 
terestingly and  importantly,  all  of  the  high- 
way and  roadbed  facilities  for  a  bus  mass 
transit  system  can  be  provlderl  from  highway 
monies  out  of  the  Highway  Truet  Fund. 

Thus,  rapid  mass  transit  can  be  provided 
by  the  highway  and  street  program — and  in 
most  of  our  cities,  that  Is  the  only  way  by 
which  it  can  be  provided  In  your  and  mv 
lUetlme. 

Some  brand-new  tools  are  available  to  us 
this  year  to  assist  in  solving  the  urban  trans- 
portation needs — l)ecause  the  1970  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  has  supplied  us  with  the 
tools  with  which  to  Implement  such  bus 
rapld^  transit  facilities.  For  example,  if  studies 
show  that  construction  of  an  exclusive  bus- 
way  would  move  more  people  more  expedi- 
tiously and  practically  than  construction  of 
a  proposed  higfhway  project,  then,  the  funds 
that  would  have  been  used  for  the  highway 
project  can  be  used  to  build  the  busway.  In- 
stead. 

This  Is  another  example,  I  think,  of  how 
highway  officials  are  concerned  with  plan- 
ning, and  should  indicate  clearly  that  It  Is 
not  their  desire  to  Just  blindly  force  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  as  some  critics  might 
have  you  iselieve. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  highway  program 
has  a  clear  responsibility  for  helping  to  Im- 
prove our  mass  transit  faclllUes,  since  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  most  of  the  transit  In  this 
country  Is  going  to  be  by  bus — and,  of  course, 
these  buses  must  travel  on  the  street  and 
highway  network.  So  since  most  of  our  mass 
transit  Is  going  to  be  on  our  highways,  mass 
transit  very  properly  is  provided  for  in  the 
highway  program  and  reciprocally,  the  tran- 
sit Interest  Is  synonomous  with  highway  in- 
terest. This  program  under  the  Highway  Act, 
when  coupled  with  1970  leglslaUon  for  our 
sister  agency  in  DOT,  the  UMTA,  to  acquire 
modern  buses,  can  Jointly  provide  Denver 
and  other  cities  with  a  balanced,  flexible,  and 
readily  available  transportation  system. 

Of  course,  freeways  by  their  very  nature 
provide  a  capability  for  rapid  transporta- 
tion. Here  In  Denver,  for  example,  the  aver- 
age speed  on  your  freeways  Is  shown  to  be 
between  48  and  60  miles  per  hour — as  com- 
pared with  15  to  40  miles  an  hour  en  major 
arterial  streets  and  15  to  30  miles  an  hour 
on  minor  streets.  I  think  that  most  every- 
one will  agree  that,  except  during  the  worst 
of  the  rush-hour  congestion,  freeways  are 
even  now  getting  you  to  your  many  destina- 
tions quite  quickly. 

Almost  always  overlooked  by  transportai- 
tlon  critics  Is  the  fact  that  the  movement 
of  people  in  an  lu-ban  area  involves  much 
more  than  the  rush-hour  movement  of  com- 
mutelrs  to  and  from  the  central  business  dis- 
trict only.  The  fact  Is  that  there  are  many 
people  travel  Irg  In  metropolitan  areas — at  all 
hours  of  every  day  and  night — who  rarely,  if 
ever,  go  downtown.  It  may  surprise  you  but — 
85  to  95  percent  of  ail  metropolitan  area 
trips  do  not  go  downtown.  These  are  the  trips 
made  by  people  who  travel  at  right  angles 
to  the  radial  transportation  corridors  which 
lead  into  the  center  city,  plus  those  who 
travel  around  entirely  within  the  suburban 
au-eas.  They  do  this,  of  course,  by  street  and 
highway — because  It  is  the  preferred  way, 
and  reality  shows  us  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  the  only  way  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
These  residents  of  the  metropolitan  area 
must  be  served  no  less  than  the  center-city 
commuters.  If  you  are  to  have  a  balanced 
transportation  plan.  And  they  can  be  served, 
in  a  very  practical  way,  only  by  highway. 

By  no  means  Is  a  city's  entire  work  force 
centered  in  the  downtown  area  of  a  metro- 
politan area.  Here  in  Denver,  for  example,  a 
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study  has  Indicated  that  only  33  percent  of 
the  area  working  force  is  employed  In  the 
central  business  district,  while  78  percent 
works  In  the  fringe  and  suburban  areas.  In 
most  of  our  cities,  the  downtowns  are  grow- 
ing at  a  slower  rate  than  the  area  as  a  whole — 
In  a  few  oases — the  center  city  Is  actually 
declining. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  mani- 
festly Impossible  to  provide  either  rail — or 
bus  transit  facilities  to  handle  all  or  even  a 
majority  of  such  widely  dispersed  move- 
ments, simply  because  of  the  almoet  Infinite 
number  <A  combinations  of  trip  origin,  des- 
tination, route,  and  timing. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  been  discussing 
the  question  of  moving  people  In  metro- 
pollun  areas — admittedly  a  very  important 
problem. 

But  there  Is  far  more  to  a  balanced  trans- 
portation program  than  that — in  fact,  a  lot 
more. 

For  example,  consider  truck  traffic,  which 
Is  essential  to  the  economic  life  of  a  city. 
It  has  been  said — and  correctly  so — that  In 
the  movement  of  goods,  no  matter  what 
mode  of  intercity  transport  is  used,  trucks 
almost  exclusively  originate  and  flnaUy  ter- 
minate all  cargo.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
trucks  that  the  stores  In  the  city — and  the 
surrounding  suburbs  as  well — receive  all 
that  infinite  variety  of  goods  so  essential  to 
the  life  of  an  urban  area:  the  food,  the 
clothing,  the  housing  materials,  and  ap- 
pliances, and  medicines,  and  newspapers,  etc. 
ad  infinitum.  None  of  these  commodities  Is — 
or  could  practically  be  shlpped^by  any 
existing  or  proposed  mass  transit.  Only  high- 
ways and  streets  can  do  this  esaentiai  Job. 

Think,  too,  if  you  will,  of  the  Innumerable 
services  so  vital  to  the  life  of  a  community 
which  are  utterly  dependent  on  highways — 
and  which  in  no  conceivable  way  could  Ise 
performed  by  any  kind  of  mass  transit. 

These  are  the  every  day  things  which  I 
fear  we  all  pretty  much  take  for  granted. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  ambulance, 
which  in  an  emergency  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death.  It  can  travel 
only  by  highway.  Have  you  ever  seen  an 
ambulance  for  general  use  that  was  mounted 
on  rail  flanged  wheels? 

Think  of  the  fire  truck,  which  can  save  a 
home  or  a  place  of  business — if  modem 
streets  and  freeways  are  available  to  help 
speed  its  trip  and  get  It  there  In  time.  No 
s-ch  vehicles  that  you  depend  on  In  Denver 
are  intended  for  anything  except  street 
travel. 

And  then  there  is  the  police  oar.  which 
quickly  provides  you  with  protection  or  as- 
sistance when  you  need  It. 

The  garbage  truck  removes  your  refuse 
b"  using  the  street  system. 

The  repair  truck  brings  the  plumber,  the 
electrician,  the  carpenter,  the  TV  repairman, 
to  your  home  or  bxisiness.  via  the  street  and 
highway  network. 

When  you  need  groceries  j-ou  get  in  your 
car.  drive  to  the  supermarket  and  load  up 
a  week  or  two  weeks'  supply  using  city 
streets. 

If  you  go  to  the  drug  store,  the  movies,  a 
concert,  a  sporting  event,  your  church,  or 
take  the  kids  to  school — the  chances  are  that 
you  go  by  car  and  use  the  highway  network. 

In  fact,  can  you  Imagine  the  ordinary, 
everyday  life  of  our  cities  without  highways? 
Complete  chaos — even  death  would  be  the 
Inevitable  result  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

I  think  the  relative  importance  of  good 
highways  in  an  urban  area  is  quite  obvious. 
They  simply  are  irreplacable — because  there 
is  nothing  with  which  to  replace  them. 

I  know,  of  course  that  some  people,  who 
for  one  reaeon  or  nnother.  seem  to  hate  high- 
w'lys  and  auumobiles,  wish  rhey  would  Just 
go  itway.  to  be  replaced  by  some  hazy  Utopia 
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where  there  would — In  their  unreal  dream 
world — be  no  traffic  problems. 

But  wishing  won't  make  It  so.  The  traffic 
problem  will  not  disappear  unless  the  peo- 
ple also  disappear.  So  our  task  is  to  work 
out  the  beet  way  to  live  with  autoe  and 
other  motor  vehicles  and  quit  wasting  our 
time  wishing  they  would  go  away.  Let's  get 
on  with  the  Jc*  of  Improving  the  environ- 
mental qualities  and  safety  characteristics  of 
our  automotive  vehicles  and  devUe  the  best 
wiays  to  zpake  them  meet  our  many  urgent 
transportation  needs. 

It  Is  time  that  all  of  the  fads  are  faced 
B^uar^y. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  erttldae 
highways  actually  practice  what  they  preach 
and  do  not  own  cars — or  would  voluntarily 
get  rid  of  them?  I  think  the  number  would 
be  smaU,  Indeed,  Let's  get  sensible  and  realis- 
tic in  all  this  discussion  about  tranqjortatlon 
balance  and  planning  and  how  we  are  going 
to  service  our  needs. 

Another  fact  is  that  for  as  far  Into  the  fu- 
ture as  we  can  foresee,  highways  are  going 
to  remain  easential  to  the  mobility  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  urban  communities.  No  city  can 
r^&ln  viable  without  them.  Our  objective  in 
FHWA  Is  to  find  the  moet  effective  ways  to 
use  them  and  complement  their  usage  with 
additional  amounts  of  mass  transit  bussing 
capabUlty — bussing  which  wlU  also  use  our 
existing  street  systems  and  their  proposed 
improvements. 

Of  coiu-se,  not  Just  the  cities  are  depend- 
ent on  highways.  The  fact  Is.  95  percent  of 
all  travel  In  this  country  Is  by  highway. 

It  Is  a  curious  Irony  that  highways  are  such 
a  vital  part  of  our  national  life  that  they— 
and  the  contributions  they  make — have  come 
to  be  so  taken  for  granted  by  the  public. 

Here  In  the  Denver  area  you  have  some  91 
miles  of  freeways  in  operaUon.  I  imagine 
that  whUe  you  use  them  extensively,  you 
don't  really  give  It  much  thought.  But  what 
If  your  highways  were  to  disappear  tomor- 
row—could something  else  pick  up  the  slack 
and  fill  the  void?  What  would  happen  to 
your  pattern  of  life— or  even  to  life  Iteelf? 

In  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
we  have  a  new  computerized  analysis  caUed 
"TRANS" — which  Is  an  acronym  for  Trans- 
portation. Resource  Allocation  and  Needs 
Study.  And  with  this  complex  new  analytical 
system  we  have  developed  some  interesting 
projections. 

In  a  city  the  size  of  Denver,  TRANS  tells 
us  that  the  population  Is  likely  to  Increase 
by  as  much  as  50  percent  by  1990— less  than 
20  years  from  now.  During  the  same  period, 
the  dally  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  the  metro- 
politan area  will  also  Increase  by  100  per- 
cent— but  transit  trips  will  account  for  only 
five  percent  of  the  total  movement. 

Think  about  that  for  a  moment — and  I 
tyelieve  It  becomes  obvious  why  we  had  bet- 
ter keep  on  with  the  job  of  providing  the 
highway  and  street  faculties  that  are  going 
to  be  needed  in  less  than  two  decades  from 
now.  Because  if  we  don't  plan  and  begin  now, 
our  cities  are  going  to  face  staggering  trans- 
pcrtatlon  problems  that  cannot  then  be 
solved. 

Both  freeways  and  a  good  arterial  street 
system  are  essential  to  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system.  Since  each  mode  and  ele- 
ment cf  the  system  is  designed  to  comple- 
ment the  other  elements,  and  all  the  parts 
are  designed  to  fimctlon  smoothly  together 
as  a  whole.  If  you  take  away  any  of  the  parts 
you  are  going  to  have  problems,  because 
the  system  Is  not  going  to  function  effi- 
ciently. That  means  that  an  adequate  street 
and  highway  network  Is  essential  to  any 
balanced  si^tem.  whether  it  incorporates  bus 
transit  cr  rail  transit  as  one  of  Its  people- 
movlne  elements.  Incidentally,  the  street 
and  hlghw'ay  network  would  still  be  re- 
quired— even  If  we  did  away  with  all  motor 
vehicles — and  went  back  to  horses  and 
wagons — or  went  ahead  to  exotic  personal  Jet 
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back    packs   or   something   else   out  of  the 
Sunday   magazine   pages. 

Let  us  get  this  whole  question  of  balaaoed 
transportation  clearly  In  focus.  While  wf 
are  providing  needed  laass  transit  facili- 
ties in  cities — both  rail  and  bus — ^let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  what  these  faedltles  can  and — 
Tery  Importantly — What  they  cannot  do: 
what  they  are  not  intended  to  do;  what  they 
are  designed  for  and  what  they  are  not 
designed  for.  ^ 

Above  all,  let  us  not  be  lulled  Into  beilev- 
lug  that  any  amount  of  mass  transit  facili- 
ties will  completely  eliminate  the  need  for 
a  lot  of  new  and  Improved  highways,  or  that 
some  presently  unavailable  scheme  ean  Inter- 
changeably provide  the  servlcee  and  move- 
ment of  goods  that  realistically  only  high- 
ways and  streets  and  motor  vebieles  as  we 
know  them  today  can  do. 

And  by  all  means  let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  taking  our  vitally  needed  funds 
away  from  highways  to  help  finance  some 
other  transportation  idea  unless — unless — 
capable  study  shows  that  this  will  provide 
more  total  transportation  and  Increased 
service  at  lesser  total  cost.  Such  fiscal  leger- 
demain— like  all  magical  tricks — would  mere- 
ly be  an  optical  illusion — without  substanoe 
or  reality. 

More  funds  are  needed  to  accomplish  our 
mass  transportation  goals — and  highway 
people  will  readily  agree  that  they  are — bo 
by  all  means  let  us  try  to  find  these  funds. 
But  not  at  the  expense  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram with  Its  equally  compelling  or  perhaps 
more  compelling  needs.  We  are  already  con- 
tributing very  substantial  shares  of  such 
transit  funding  needs  and  I  believe  that  any 
needed  additional  funding  appropriately 
sho'uld  come  from  other  sources. 

To  do  otherwise  would  mean  that  our  to- 
tal transportation  program  would  s\iffer  bad- 
ly— and  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
would  be  the  losers. 

So  let  us  make  certain  that  the  balanced 
transportation  thsit  we  need  and  are  striving 
for  Is  kept  in  balance,  by  providing  for  all 
of  the  parts  which  are  needed  to  make  up 
the  whole  machine.  Let  \a  look  ahead  to 
the  time  when  our  highway  system  and  mass 
transportation  systems  ftilly  complement 
one  another  In  all  our  major  cities — and 
when  each  plays  the  rcle  for  which  It  Is 
designed  and  for  which  It  Is  most  capable. 
For  Denver,  I  believe  this  means  a  continued 
street  and  highway  improvement  program  as 
now  being  planned  plus  a  substantially  aug- 
mented bus  DitasS  transit  system  operating  on 
that  highway  and  street  network,  plus  some 
measure  of  traffic,  parking,  and  working 
hours  controls.  Such  a  combination,  now  at- 
tainable under  present  funding  and  statu- 
tory authorizations  can  solve  Denver's  urban 
transportation  needs  for  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

This  Is  a  balanced  transportation  program — 
I  commend  It  to  you. 

You  know  what  happens  when  something 
Is  not  In  balance. 

rt  falls. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  General  Aocoimtin«  Office  is  ocun- 
memoratlng  the  50th  anniversary  of  Its 
establishment.  Fifty  years  ago,  on  June 
10.   1921,   the   President  approved   the 
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Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
which  created  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  law 
placed  them  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  and  made  them  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  executive  department  and 
agencies. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  needs 
no  Introduction  to  this  body.  We  are  all 
aware  of  its  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties in  assisting  us  in  maintaining  over- 
sight of  the  operations  of  Government 
departments  and  agencies  in  their  use 
of  public  funds.  The  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress by  that  Office  on  its  reviews  of 
carefully  selected  aspects  of  the  opera- 
tions of  departments  and  agencies  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  our  deliber- 
ations. 

Many  of  us,  as  chairmen  of  committees 
or  as  individual  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, also  have  had  occasion  to  call  on 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  direct 
assistance  in  the  form  of  special  studies, 
surveys,  or  reviews  to  obtain  needed  in- 
formation on  the  operations  of  various 
Government  departments  and  agencies. 
We  have  found  that  these  calls  for  direct 
assistance  received  top  priority  and  care- 
ful consideration. 

The  67th  Congress,  which  enacted  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  de- 
serves a  vote  of  thanks  for  its  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  recognizing  the  need  for, 
and  in  creating,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Over  the  years  since  establishment  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  we  have 
added  new  responsibilities  to  that  Office, 
and  have  given  it  additional  authority  to 
carry  them  out,  through  enactment  of 
such  legislation  as  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  of  1945,  the  Ac- 
coimtlng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950,  and 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  to  mention  a  few.  The  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  has  kept  pace  with  the 
challenge  of  the  increased  responsibilities 
through  internal  reorganizations  and  the 
expansion  and  upgrading  of  its  profes- 
sional staff. 

The  evolution  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  parallels  the  evolution  of  the 
Government  as  a  whole.  Fifty  years  ago, 
life  was  much  simpler.  Our  Federal 
budget  was  only  slightly  more  than  $3 
bilhon  and  we  had  a  public  debt  of  only 
about  $23  billion.  When  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  in  the  77th  Congress — 
20  years  later— the  Federal  budget  had 
grown  to  $9  billion  and  the  public  debt 
was  $45  million.  The  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  as  submitted  by  the 
President,  is  $229  billion  and.  just  a  few 
months  ago.  we  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
act legislation  which  increased  the  limi- 
tation on  the  public  debt  to  $430  billion. 
In  part,  these  increases  reflect  the 
growth  of  our  country  and  the  higher 
costs  of  conducting  the  continuing,  tradi- 
tional functions  of  the  Government.  But 
primarily,  they  reflect  the  growing  com- 
jplexities  of  the  traditional  functions  and 
expansion  of  the  Government  Into  new 
emd  complex  fiuictions  and  programs.  In 
the  earlier  years,  it  was  possible,  with  a 
reasonable  effort  for  Members  of  this 
body  to  become  sufficiently  knowledgeable 
on  matters  before  them  to  bring  informed 
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judgment  to  bear  on  the  matters  being 
deliberated.  Today,  our  reasonable  efforts 
are  not  enough. 

We  recognized  this  dilemma,  and  our 
need  for  competent  and  objective  assist- 
ance In  unraveling  the  complexities  of 
the  programs  on  which  we  are  required 
to  sit  In  judgment,  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  As  you  will  recall,  these  provisions 
require  the  Comptroller  General  to  ana- 
lyze the  results  of  Government  programs 
and  activities,  including  the  making  of 
cost-benefit  studies,  and  to  assist  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  in  analyzing  coet- 
benefit  studies  furnished  them  by  any 
Federal  agency. 

In  enacting  these  provisions  we  mere- 
ly reaffirmed  what  we  already  knew  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  be:  a 
competent,  independent,  and  profession- 
al organization.  Its  professional  staff  of 
some  2.900  operates  out  of  its  Washing- 
ton office,  15  regional  offices  and  28  sub- 
offices  throughout  the  continental  United 
States,  and  five  offices  overseas.  The  pro- 
fessional staff  includes  accountants,  law- 
yers, and  a  growing  number  of  special- 
ists in  other  fields.  These  fields  include 
business  administration,  industrial  man- 
agement, engineering,  statistics,  econom- 
ics, system  analysis,  automatic  data 
processing,  mathematics,  and  public  ad- 
ministration. 

As  one  whose  many  years  of  service  in 
this  body  have  given  him  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  development  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  into  the  fine  or- 
ganization it  is  today.  I  am  particularly 
privileged  to  mark  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  expressing  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  our  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL   TRIBUTE   TO 
ATHLETIC    EXCELLENCE 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
your  attention,  and  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  group  of  yoime  men 
who  speak  well  for  this  Nation's  future. 

Tomorrow  evening  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.,  during  the  third  annual  Awards 
Dinner  for  the  National  Football  Fotm- 
dation  and  Hall  of  Fame,  Tri-County 
Ciiapter,  these  14  superior  athletes  will 
be  honored. 

Their  dedication,  and  their  resulting 
achievements  in  Southern  California's 
rugged  high  school  football  program,  are 
an  inspiration  to  all  young  people  in  our 
area,  and  to  all  Americans  who  appre- 
ciate the  desire  and  determination  to 
excel. 

To  Marvin  L.  Cobb  of  Notre  Dame 
High,  and  Coach  Bob  Stangel;  Thomas 
Pine  of  Apple  Valley  High,  and  Coach 
Birch  Drake:  Jim  Hemingway  of  Chaffee 
High,  and  Coach  Ray  Stark;  Kreig  Hubbs 
of  Colton  High,  and  Coach  Tom  Verban- 
atz;  Edward  Killian  of  Coachella  Valley 
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High,  and  Coach  Jerrj-  Usher;  Steve  Lyon 
of  El  Centro  Central  High,  and  Coach 
Stan  Legerra;  Roger  Madison  of  Yucca 
Valley  High,  and  Coach  Richard  Trone; 
Phil  Martin  of  Trona  High,  and  Principal 
Trammel  Ford ;  Stephen  Petro  of  Corona 
High,  and  Coach  Marshall  Nixon;  Scott 
Russell  of  Redlands  High,  and  Coach 
Paul  Womack;  Tim  Sheehy  of  Riverside 
Poly  High,  and  Coach  Ben  Hammer- 
schmidt;  Greg  Smith  of  Brawley  High, 
and  Coach  Oscar  Smith;  Mike  Suddeth  of 
Holtville  High,  and  Coach  Jan  Northcott; 
and  Eddie  Walton  of  Palm  Springs  High, 
and  Coach  Carlyle  Lyneis,  I  offer  this 
congressional  salutation. 

The  dedication,  athletic  excellence,  and 
strength  of  character  exhibited  by  these 
young  men,  have  earned  them  this  honor. 
It  is  the  good  fortune  of  all  of  us,  Mr 
Speaker,  to  find  these  admirable  quaUties 
in  such  abundance  in  our  youth. 


WILLIAM    TYLER    PAGE— A 
PATRIOTIC  AMERICAN 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  Maryland  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted.  I  have  WTitten 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  urging 
that  it  give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
in  honor  of  William  Tyler  Page,  a  fellow 
Marylander  and  a  patriotic  American. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  stamp  will  be 
forthcoming. 

RBsotcnoN 

Whereas.  William  Tyler  Page  is  nationally 
known  for  his  authorship  of  "The  American's 
Creed"  which  embodies  the  principles  of 
background  and  declarations  of  faith  la  our 
country,  derived  from  the  many  historic 
documents  and  statements  of  our  founding 
fathers;  and 

Whereas.  His  appointment  as  a  page  In  the 
United  States  Capitol  In  1881  began  a  career 
of  sixty-one  years  of  service  to  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and 

Whereas,  As  a  student  of  Constitutional 
Government  and  Parliamentary  Procedures 
he  became  an  authority  on  Constitutional 
Law  and  wrote  a  Handbook  on  Parliamentary 
Procedure  still  in  wide  use;  and 

Whereas,  In  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  Government,  a  post  was  created  for  him 
to  hold  for  life  as  Emeritus  Minority  Clerk; 
and 

Whereas.  He  was  not  only  a  lifetime  resi- 
dent of  Maryland  but  a  collateral  descendant 
of  John  Tyler.  lOth  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  descendant  of  Carter  Braxton,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from 
Virginia,  and  can  claim  John  Page,  who  set- 
tled In  WlUlamsbure.  Virginia  In  1650.  as  his 
flr-^t  ancestor  In  America;  and 

Whereas,  There  Is  a  need  In  these  troubled 
times  for  a  renfflrmatlon  of  the  original 
principles  on  whl^h  this  nation  was  founded 
and  since  thev  pre  exemplified  by  William 
Tyler  Page's  Creed:  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Maryland  Federation 
nf  Women's  Clubs  petition  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  .St.ites  to  Issue  a  stamp 
commemorating  wnilam  Tvler  Page,  author 
nf  "The  American's  Creed." 

Submitted  by  The  Woman's  Club  of  Be- 
thesda. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS— 
OR  WELFARE? 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NFW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  on  June  2,  the 
Congress  has  expressed  its  strong  desire 
to  help  the  5,217,000  persons  who  are 
currently  unemployed  by  giving  them 
useful  jobs.  During  the  Republican  at- 
tempts to  substitute  the  manpower  rev- 
enue-sharing bill  on  the  floor,  we  con- 
stantly heard  the  plea  that  this  body 
should  be  allowed  to  "work  its  will"  on 
this  important  issue.  My  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Esch,  said  that — 

Surely  there  Is  no  one  .  .  .  who  is  afraid  to 
have  the  House  work  Its  will  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  Hoiise 
has  worked  its  will.  They  have  said  "Yes" 
to  public  service  employment.  They  have 
approved  a  constructive,  far-reaching 
program  of  providing  necessary  services 
to  communities  which  have  none  and  of 
providing  jobs  to  those  who  have  none. 
Through  their  Representatives,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  have  expressed  their 
wishes  here  and  in  the  other  body.  In  the 
face  of  rumors  of  a  Presidential  veto,  I 
urge  Mr.  Nixon  not  to  cast  down  the 
mandate  of  the  people  and  of  Congress. 

On  Friday,  June  4,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  that  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  is  now  at  6.2 
percent — a  9-year  high.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  himian  misery  behind  these 
numbers,  because  we  differ  in  our  ap- 
proaches to  the  same  problem.  A  recent 
New  York  Times  editorial  quoting  last 
year's  Presidential  veto  says: 

It  Is  callous  to  deride  such  public  service 
Jobs  as  "dead-end,  WPA-Type"  employment, 
as  If  the  alternative  were  well-paid  careers 
in  private  Indiistry.  In  fact,  the  alternative 
Is  unemployment  and  the  welfare  roUs. 

The  article  follows: 

Public  Jobs  for  the  Jobless 

The  Congressional  bill  to  create  public 
.service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  Is  a  construc- 
tive response  both  to  the  Immediate  exigen- 
cies of  the  recession  and  to  the  long-term 
needs  of  unskilled  workers.  With  nearly  five 
million  persons  out  of  work.  Including  many 
recent  veterans  of  Vietnam,  the  nation  has 
a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic  obligation  to 
take  effective  action  to  offset  the  htmian  con- 
.^equences  of  a  downswing  in  the  business 
cycle  The  bill,  now  passed  In  slightly  differ- 
ent versions  by  both  House  and  Senate,  would 
be  at  least  a  modest  help  because  It  would 
subsidize  state  and  local  governments  In 
hiring  150.000  workers  to  fill  subprofesslonal 
Jobs. 

For  the  longer  term  after  this  recession 
has  ended,  the  bill  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide help  In  districts  suffering  particularly 
high  unemployment.  Every  big  city  has  »uch 
a  district.  The  changing  character  of  Indus- 
trial work  Is  doing  away  with  many  jobs 
which  used  to  be  done  by  the  unskilled  and 
the  poorly  educated.  At  the  same  time  there 
Is  a  growing  need  In  the  public  sector  to  fill 
Jobs  such  as  playground  attendant  or  nurse's 
aide,  but  local  governments  often  lack  the 
funds  to  hire  such  employes  The  bill  would 
build  a  bridge  between  the  blue-collar  un- 
employed and  the  public  sector. 
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It  Is  callous  to  deride  such  public  service 
Jobs  as  "dead-end,  WPA-type"  employment, 
as  If  the  alternative  were  well-paid  careers 
In  private  Industry.  In  fact,  the  alternative  Is 
unemployment  and  the  welfare  rolls.  These 
public  service  jobs  have  their  own  dignity, 
they  need  to  be  done;  they  are  jol)e  within  the 
edacity  and  experience  of  the  worst-off 
among  the  jobless — the  unskilled  and  poorly 
educated  who  are  the  core  of  the  chronically 
unemployed. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  House  Republicans 
fought  this  bin  and  put  forward  the  Admin- 
istration's revenue  sharing  plan  In  the  man- 
power field  as  an  alternative.  There  is  a  good 
case  to  be  made  for  the  President's  desire  to 
regroup  and  simplify  the  various  manpower 
programs  and  to  allow  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments more  leeway  In  their  management. 
But  the  Administration  proposal  Is  not  an 
alternative  or  substitute  for  the  150,000  jobs 
which  this  bUl  would  finance. 

Rather  than  contemplate  a  veto  and  en- 
mesh this  bin  In  the  revenue  sharing  con- 
troversy, Mr.  Nixon  would  do  better  to  look 
at  the  economic  realities  of  a  still -d^ressed 
economy  and  at  the  human  necessities  of 
the  unemployed.  Even  without  the  rein- 
forcement provided  by  yesterday's  official  re- 
port of  a  fresh  rise  In  Joblessness,  those  real- 
ities and  those  necessities  argue  for  the  ap- 
proval of  this  program. 


RAILS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
word  "train"  is  spoken,  I  imagine  many 
of  us  still  think  first  of  the  old  locomotive 
puffing  black  smoke  as  it  disappeared 
over  the  horizon.  But  In  the  minds  of 
some  the  train  holds  imtold  promise  for 
the  future  of  transportation  in  our 
crowded  world. 

We  have  out  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  a  high- 
speed groimd  transportation  test  center 
dedicated  to  the  ideas  of  getting  people 
moved  swiftly,  safely  from  place  to  place 
without  further  crowding  our  airways 
and  highways.  But  this  coimtry  is  not 
alone  in  this  forward-looking  enterprise. 

An  editorial  In  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  outlines  the  efforts  of  West 
Germany  to  buUd  a  train  designed  to 
move  between  cities  at  speeds  of  up  to 
350  miles  per  hour.  Tliis  train  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  one  of  the  days  when  pas- 
sengers blinked  soot  and  dirt  from  their 
eyes  as  they  crossed  the  country  at  the 
unheard  of  speeds  of  20  and  30  miles  per 
hour. 

More  Importantly,  the  West  German 
train  and  the  commitment  of  the  West 
German  Government  on  behalf  of  this 
effort  hold  a  valuable  message  which  I 
think  this  countr>-  would  do  weU  to  note. 
I  hope  our  own  plans  are  aggressive  and 
bold— and  I  beheve  they  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  this  editorial  In 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

Rails  for  the  FtrnjRE 

Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
and  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  who  rep- 
rese->tert  President  Nixon  at  the  recent  test 
night  In  Europe  of  the  British -French  super- 
sonic Jet.  took  part  in  the  wrong  event.  They 
could  have  brought  home  a  more  useful 
message  from  the  experimental  run  In  West 
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Germany  of  a  prototype  train  designed  to 
move  between  cttlee  at  speeds  of  up  to  360 
miles  f>er  hour. 

The  Germaxi.  experiment  holds  a  number 
of  pertinent  lessons  on  hameaslng  technol- 
ogy to  serve  modem  society,  not  vice  versa. 
The  train  Is  electrically  propelled  and  glides 
without  wheels  above  a  magnetic  field.  It 
Is  being  developed  by  West  Germany's  larg- 
est aerospace  company,  best  known  for  Its 
World  War  n  Messerschmltt  fighter  planes. 
The  Bonn  Government  sees  superspeed  trains 
as  the  answer  to  congested  and  poUuted 
highways  and  alrlanes,  something  that  goes 
far  beyond  a  routine  updating  of  obsolete 
railroad  practices.  It  has  pledged  generoua 
subsidies  to  develop  a  high-speed  transport 
system    within   the    next   fifteen   years. 

Such  attitudes  stand  In  marked  contrast 
to  the  continued  official  American  obsession 
with  the  SST  and  to  Amtrak's  gloomUy 
Umlted  vlalon  about  the  future  of  passenger 
raU  traffic.  Even  though  Europe  already 
enjoys  train*  faster  than  the  MetroUner,  Eu- 
ropeans consider  these  merely  the  starting 
point  for  dramatic  progress. 

The  loss  of  Jobs  resulting  from  demise  of 
the  SST  and  cutbacks  In  aircraft  manufac- 
ture, could  be  made  up  for  In  important 
degree  by  adequate  Federal  subeldles  to  fi- 
nance massive  research  and  development  of 
rapid,  safe  and  efficient  passenger  rail 
travel. 


OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN  OF  SOUTH 
BOSTON 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF   atASSACHrSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  armual  South  Boston 
Citizens  Association's  banquet  this  past 
March,  one  of  South  Boston's  most 
prominent  and  distinguished  citizens  was 
the  recipient  of  the  outstanding  cltlien 
award  of  the  South  Boston  Citizens  As- 
sociation. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  small  part  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Walter  Mason,  who  is  indeed  deserving 
of  this  honored  award. 

Walter  Mason  was  bom  to  South 
Boston  on  November  22,  1913,  one  of  12 
children  of  immigrant  parents.  He  was 
educated  In  South  Boston,  enlisted  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  1942.  served  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  African.  Mediterranean, 
and  European  campaigns,  aboard  the 
heavy  cutter  Oeorge  Bibb  W31,  and  the 
destroyer  escort  Walter  Savage  DE386. 

Mr.  Mason  was  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  Boston  for  15 
years,  from  which  he  Is  now  retired.  For 
the  past  5  years  Walter  Mason  has  been 
employed,  as  a  nonpaymg  volunteer,  by 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  &s  a  de- 
partment service  officer. 

The  award  presented  to  Mr.  Mason 
reads  as  follows: 

The  South  Booton  Citizens  Association 
honors  Walter  P.  Mason.  Past  State  Com- 
mander. Disabled  American  Veterans  as  out- 
sUndlng  citinen  of  South  Boston.  Who. 
through  Ills  tireless  efforts  on  belMilf 
of  the  people  of  South  Boston  and  in  par- 
ticular. Its  veterans,  has  proven  himself  a 
devoted  and  valued  friend  to  all  Ui  need. 

Presented  March  16,  1071  by  JamM  K. 
Flaherty,  President;  Henry  H.  Johnson,  Gen- 
eral Chairman. 
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INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON 
PROBLEMS  OP  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iLLmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  last  week  to  participate  in 
a  conference  at  Bonn.  Germany,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Working  Center  of  the  German  Bimde- 
stag,  of  which  Mr.  Wolfgang  Burhenne 
is  the  Secretary-General. 

This  Conference,  described  as  an  In- 
ternational Parliamentary  Conference 
on  the  Environment,  was  intended  to 
provide  a  more  active  role  for  represent- 
atives of  parliamentary  bodies  In  the 
preparatory  work  for  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment — to  be 
held  in  Stockholm  in  Jime  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
UJ3.  group  to  various  conferences  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  I  have  taken 
part  In  a  number  of  actions  relating  to 
various  aspects  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  have  assisted  In  the  drafting 
of  resolutions  expressing  the  need  for 
national  and  International  cooperative 
steps  in  behalf  of  protecting  the  environ- 
ment for  this  and  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  representa- 
tives from  the  Parliaments  of  some  22 
nations  at  the  Bonn  Conference.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  other  oflBcials  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  environmental 
matters  from  some  30  or  more  other 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
3-day  Conference,  a  document  was 
agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  parlia- 
mentary representatives — covering  a 
large  nimaber  of  subjects  which  require 
international  attention  and  action.  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  the  final  draft  of  the 
motion  or  resolution  as  adopted  at  this 
Conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v^lsh  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  Crane  Miller  who  is  Coim- 
sel  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  International  Council  on 
Environmental  Law  and  was  of  great 
assistance  at  this  unique  meeting,  and 
who  cooperated  with  me  in  behalf  of  the 
informal  actions  which  were  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  that  paragraph  of  the  docu- 
ment adopted  at  this  meeting  which  rec- 
ognizes the  contributions  to  the  environ- 
ment which  have  been  made  by  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  undertook  to  act 
solely  in  my  individual  capacity,  I  am 
confident  that  the  exchanges  and  actions 
which  occurred  at  the  Conference  in 
Bonn  were  of  distinct  benefit  to  the  pro- 
grams intended  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  human  environment — ^including  pro- 
grams for  International  cooperation.  It 
is  my  further  feeling  that  our  relations 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
participating  nations  were  Improved  by 
my  attendence  at  this  Conference,  and 
that  the  actions  taken  will  serve  a  use- 
ful piirpose  in  preparing  for  a  successful 
world  conference  on  the  environment  at 
Stockholm  next  year. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  taken  at  this 
Conference  follows: 

Motion 
The  International   Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence  on  the  Environment  adopts  the  follow- 
ing motion  on  June  4,  1971,  in  Bonn: 

Whereas,  effective  actions  are  urgently 
needed  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of 
our  one  world  in  order  to  Insure  an  eco- 
logically health  environment  and  the  social, 
economic,  scientific  and  cultural  progress 
of  all  mankind  which  depends  on  such  an 
environment;  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  the  significant 
studies,  measures  and  results  achieved  by 
various  nations,  which  have  shown  the  need 
for  and  provided  much  of  the  Information 
and  public  awareness  necessary  for  effec- 
tively coordinated  international  action;  and 
Whereas,  current  international  official  de- 
cision-making bodies  primarily  represent  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  and  we 
beUeve  that  legislators  should  also  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  formulation  of 
environmental  policy  at  the  International 
level;  and 

Whereas,  we  support  and  affirm  the  poel- 
tlve  actions  taken  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment by  many  international  non -govern- 
mental organizations,  Including  the  Inter- 
Parllmentary  Union,  and  wishing  to  con- 
tribute to  these  actions;  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  that  the  world- 
wide effort  to  achieve  the  wise  use  of  the 
environment  would  benefit  from  establish- 
ing a  list  of  priorities  of  present  and  emerg- 
ing problems  as  well  as  from  some  pro- 
posals for  their  solution; 

Therefore,  we  have  reached  a  consensus 
that  the  following  items  require  Immediate 
and   effective  International   action: 

Governments  should  begin  International 
negotiations  to  establish  appropriate  sys- 
tems for  strict  pollution  controls  suitable  to 
individual  locations.  Such  systems  should 
be  designed  so  as  not  to  distort  International 
economic  competition,  but  to  develop  com- 
mon environmental  standards  applicable  to 
the  contracting  nations.  Appropriate  use 
should  be  made  of  internationally  agreed 
limits  (including  yearly  mean,  100-dav  mean, 
and  an  absolute  dally  limit)  of  intake  of 
specified  substances  by  human  beings,  ani- 
mals, or  vegeutlon.  Governments  should  be- 
gin International  negotiations  to  establish 
International  health,  product,  emission  and 
environmental  standards  applicable  to  prod- 
ucts entering  into  International  commerce. 
International  environmental  research  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  coordinated  national  re- 
search programs.  In  all  aspects  of  environ- 
mental problems  should  be  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  system.  In  close  co-opera- 
tion, whenever  appropriate,  with  the  con- 
cerned non-governmental  international  or- 
ganizations. Relevant  organlzattonal  changes 
of  the  United  Nations  system  should  be  car- 
ried out  In  order  that  these  research  pro- 
grams may  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  dos- 
slble. 

The  environmental  effects  of  development 
assistance  and  foreign  Investment  pro- 
grammes should  be  carefully  studied  and 
considered  by  all  parties  concerned  before 
such  projects  are  initiated.  Developing  coun- 
tries should  be  granted  technical  assistance 
in  training  environmental  managers  and 
scientists. 

The  international  transport  of  hazardous 
or  poUuUng  substances  should  be  subject  to 
specific  regtilatlons  permitting  among  other 
things  the  establishment  of  liability  In  case 
of  degradation  of  the  environment.  A  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  Insurance  should  be  es- 
tablished to  cover  the  risks  Incurred  by  the 
transporter.  No  International  transport  of 
hazardous  substances  should  be  authorized 
unless  such  substances  are  accompc  Med  by 
a  notice  describing  In  particular  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  In  cases  of  danger  or  acci- 
dent. 
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All  nations  should  ratify  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  Relating  to  Intervention 
on  the  High  Seas  In  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution 
Casualties  and  the  International  Convention 
on  OlvU  Liability  for  OU  Pollution  Damage 
(IMCO,  Brussels.  1966)  as  well  as  the  amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OU 
1954.  A  convention  setting  forth  a  supple- 
mental compensation  fund,  which  fund  is  to 
be  established  by  transporters  and  owners 
of  oU  cargoes,  and  which  Increases  the  limits 
of  llablUty  for  oil  ^lUs,  should  be  nego- 
tiated, signed,  and  raOfled  as  soon  as  possible 
by  all  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  spelled  out  In 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
there  should  be  added  the  right  to  a  high 
quaUty  environment  indispensable  to  Man's 
physical,  mental  and  social  well-being, 
as  well  as  to  his  cultural  development. 

We  have  reached  a  consensus  that  the  fol- 
lowing Items  require  urgent  International 
consultation  and  action: 

International  rules  and  procedures  should 
be  established  so  that  International  treaties 
will  be  examined  for  the  Impact  they  may 
have  on  the  envlroimient.  This  should  con- 
cern both  proposed  new  treaties  as  well  as 
treaties  already  In  force. 

Treaties  when  submitted  to  national  par- 
liaments for  ratification  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report  on  their  potential  en- 
vironmental effects.  As  soon  as  the  procedure 
mentioned  above  Is  operating  this  report 
should  show  that  It  has  been  followed. 

A  convention  which  would  prohibit  the 
dumping  of  oil  and  toxic  wastes,  and  would 
regulate  the  dumping  of  other  wastes  at 
sea,  should  be  drafted,  signed,  and  ratified 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  each  International  river  basin  the 
riparian  states  should  strive  to  conclude 
agreements  enabling  them  Jointly  to  examine 
and  to  deal  with  environmental  and  nature 
protection  problems  relating  to  the  river 
concerned.  These  agreements  should  In  par- 
ticular provide  for  a  system  of  control  and 
sanctions. 

There  should  be  an  international  agree- 
ment requiring  each  nation  to  test  specified 
products  and  processes,  particularly  those 
containing  non-degradable,  non-recyclable, 
or  toxic  components  for  their  potential  ef- 
fects on  the  environment,  and  to  publish 
the  results  of  these  tests  before  the  products 
are  Introduced  on  the  market.  Such  an  agree- 
ment should  also  provide  for  a  standardisa- 
tion of  testing  procedures. 

A  world  network  of  protected  areas  under 
International  sponsorship  should  be  estab- 
lished under  an  international  convention  In 
order  to  preserve  endangered  species  of  fauna 
and  flora  as  well  as  outstanding  natural  ani- 
mal and  plant  communities. 

International  agreements  for  the  conser- 
vation of  migratory  species  should  be  con- 
cluded. The  states  should  commit  themselves 
to  provide,  over  and  above  what  Is  already 
provided  by  non-governmental  organizations, 
the  financial  means  neceaaary  to  Implement 
a  global  policy  for  fauna  and  flora. 

The  I.U.C.N.  draft  "convention  on  the  Im- 
port, export,  and  transit  of  certain  species  of 
wild  animals  and  plants",  which  Is  designed 
to  control  the  international  traffic  in  endan- 
gered and  declining  species  and  their  prod- 
ucts should  be  signed  and  ratified  by  all  na- 
tions as  aooa  as  p>osBlble. 

Information  on  public  environmental  pro- 
grammes and  their  implementation  both  at 
national  and  International  levels  should  be 
centralized  In  order  to  give  easy  access  to  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  which  can  be  of  po- 
tential benefit  to  the  environment. 

As  far  as  overpopulated  countries  are  con- 
cerned population  control  research  and  pro- 
grammes should  be  effectively  coordinated 
at  their  international  level  and  all  possible 
actions  should  be  undertaken  to  enable  prac- 
tical Implementation  of  family  planning:  for 
that  purpose  special   attention  and  support 
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should  be  given — financially  and  otherwise — 
to  family  planning  education. 

Governments  should  enter  Into  such  ar- 
rangements as  are  necessary  to  prevent  In- 
dustrial and  other  enterprises  from  obtaining 
concessions  under  national  environmental 
laws  by  threatening  to  transfer  new  invest- 
ment to  other  countries. 

An  international  system  for  the  monitor- 
ing of  water  and  air  pollution  should  be  set 
up.  Such  a  system  should  Include  a  list  of 
the  substances  to  be  determined,  detection 
methods,  and  the  standards  that  are  to  be 
established. 

An  International  pollution  Data  Bank 
whose  function  It  would  be  to  collect  in- 
formation on  i>ollutlon,  to  Interpret  It  and 
to  make  it  available  to  all  countries,  should 
be  established. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  following  items 
require  urgent  research  and  discussion  vrtth 
a  view  to  arriving  at  International  action  If 
and  when  necessary : 

National  land  and  water  use  planning  pro- 
grammes should  be  coordinated  with  neigh- 
boring nations  when  part  of  such  programmes 
are  likely  to  affect  the  environment  of  such 
neighbouring  nations. 

A  study  should  be  made  of  the  legal  means 
open  to  persons  having  suffered  damage 
caused  by  harmful  environmental  activities 
originating  In  another  oountry  to  bring  legal 
action  against  those  responsible  for  these 
activities. 

Major  projects  which  may  have  hannful 
effects  on  the  envlroimient  of  the  earth,  and 
in  particular  on  Its  climate,  should  be  fully 
assessed  for  their  International  environmen- 
tal implicatioiis  before  the  project  can 
proceed. 
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of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Omaha,  Balti- 
more, Atlanta,  Houston,  Milwaukee,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Louis  and  San  Pranclsco,  to 
mention  only  some  of  the  metropolitan 
forces  which  have  had  to  contend  with  riot, 
demonstration  and  slaying. 

What  helpful  words  of  wisdom  we  won- 
der, came  from  such  Invited  guests  as  the 
police  chiefs  or  sheriffs  of  Brighton,  Colo., 
Miami  Beach,  Oneida.  V.T,  and  Kettering. 
O.?  We  are  sure  another  guest,  the  police 
chief  of  Toms  River,  NJ.,  Is  an  estimable 
character,  but  would  not  the  chief  of  riot- 
torn  Newark  have  had  something  more  per- 
tinent to  report? 

According  to  Press  Secretary  Zleg^er,  the 
list  had  been  put  together  by  Hoover  at  Mr. 
Nixon's  request.  It  whs  termed  "rei>re6ent- 
atlve."  What  baffles  us  is  that  no  one  on 
Mr.  Nixon's  staff  questioned  Hoover's  Judg- 
ment that  Oneida  Is  more  representative 
than  New  York,  or  Detroit  than  Brighton 
(Zip  code  80601,  20  miles  from  Denver). 

Qulnn  Tamm,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
who  was  omitted  from  the  list,  left  the  FBI 
10  years  ago  and  reports  he  has  clashed  with 
Hoover  several  times.  Tamm,  however, 
praised  the  President's  concern  with  police 
safety,  saying  of  Hoover's  list  only:  "I  hate 
to  see  people  play  pollUcs  with  people's 
lives." 

The  White  House  staff  should  patrol  its 
beat  on  such  guest  llati  nare  tboixjughly. 


MASSIVE  CLEANUP 


WHITE  HOUSE  STAFF  FUMBLES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU 
Americans  are  concerned  with  the  rising 
crime  rate.  No  group  of  people  are  more 
concerned  than  are  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Detroit.  In  fact,  recent  reports 
have  Indicated  that  crime  Is  a  major  con- 
cern to  the  residents  of  our  city.  Despite 
this  well-known  information,  the  P>resi- 
dent  failed  to  invite  Detroit's  police  chief. 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  to  a  recent  White 
House  conference  on  the  subject  of  crime 
and.  In  particular,  on  the  recent  slaylngs 
of  policemen.  For  the  benefit  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  on  this  matter  entitled, 
"White  House  Staff  Fumbles,"  which  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  "Detroit 
News": 

Whttx  Hotrsx  Sta>t  Tvmslms 
Someone  should  blow  the  policeman's 
whistle  on  the  White  House  staffers  who 
failed  to  check  out  the  gviest  list  for  the 
conference  called  to  discuss  recent  slaylngs 
of  policemen  and  to  demonstrate  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  and  his  determination  to  up- 
hold law  and  order. 

The  problem  Is  essentially  that  of  the  big 
cities.  There  was  an  acknowledgment  of  that 
in  the  presence  at  the  White  House  of  the 
police  chiefs  of  Boston.  Kansas  City.  Mo, 
Chicago.  Washington  and  Los  Angeles  with 
whom  Mr.  Nixon,  flanked  by  Atty.-Gen.  John 
Mitchell  and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
conferred. 

But  the  police  chief  of  New  York,  the  na- 
tion's biggest  city,  was  not  Invited  and 
neither  was  Detroit's  chief,  John  Nichols. 
Absent  also  were  the  law  enforcement  heads 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
nimierous  occasions  I  have  emphasized 
to  the  Members  that  actual  grassroots 
work,  rather  than  dramatic  speeches, 
will  do  more  to  eradicate  pollution. 

This  point  Is  well  made  in  an  editorial 
commentary  In  the  Chicago  Heights,  ni., 
Star  of  Thursday,  June  3,  in  which  this 
fine  publication  editorially  complimented 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  America  beautiful  by  en- 
gaping  in  a  daylong  cleanup  effort. 

It  Is  my  hope  that,  through  editorial 
stimulation  such  as  the  Chicago  Heights 
Star  jM-ovIded,  this  program  will  be  emi- 
nently successful,  and  that  individuals 
throughout  the  country  will  flght  litter- 
bugs,  who  are  a  major  proUem  in  main- 
taining the  physical  cleanliness  of  our 
country,  on  a  dally  rather  than  annual 
basis. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Massive  Cleanup 

Walking  and  talking  have  their  place  In 
anti -pollution  activities,  but  for  getting  the 
Job  done  nothing  beats  the  old-fashioned 
combination  of  elbow  grease  and  enthusiasm. 

In  this  spirit  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America- 
all  Ax.  million  of  them — will  roll  up  their 
sleeves  Saturday  in  a  massive  national  clean- 
up operation  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  tremendous  dimensions  of  the  problem. 
One  of  the  largest  contingents  In  action  will 
be  our  own  Calumet  council — 23,000  strong. 

Designated  "Bare  Our  American  Resources" 
(SOAR),  a  key  phase  of  the  Boy  Scouts' 
ongoing  "Keep  America  Beautiful  Day"  i»o- 
gram,  the  day-long  cleanup  effort  wUl  be 
aided  by  thousands  of  people  in  industry, 
conservation  organizations  and  governmental 
agencies. 

Workers  will  make  a  point  In  their  Utter 
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collection  of  separating  from  the  trash  such 
articles  as  glass,  metal  and  reusable  news- 
print to  help  reduce  the  drain  on  natural 
resources  in  manufacturing  products. 

Although  they  themselves  constitute  a 
small  army,  the  Boy  SoouU  have  Invited  the 
public  to  Join  In  their  efforts  to  help  further 
the  cause  of  litter  prevention,  waste  disposal 
and  recycling  of  used  products. 

It  la  a  comforting  thought  to  speculate 
that  what  laws  and  lines  heretofore  have 
been  tmable  to  bring  about  in  the  way  of 
Utter  prevention,  the  Boy  Scouts  may  ac- 
cmnplLsh  through  example  and  education. 

Obviously,  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  "Be  Pre- 
pared" is  more  than  Just  a  slogan. 


WINDSOR'S  200TH  BIRTHDAY 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  Windsor,  a  town  set  deep  within 
the  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Located  on  the  Qresn  Moun- 
tain Range,  tliis  town  owes  much  to 
nature.  The  land  is  fertile  and  adorned 
by  countless  sparkling  brooks  and  wind- 
ing streams.  Prom  the  western  section  of 
Windsor,  a  magnificent  view  unfolds  re- 
vealing the  distant  Taconic  Mountain 
Range  framed  by  forests  of  spruce.  En- 
hancing the  idyllic  scenery  of  Windsor 
Is  its  unique  tradition  and  history. 

A  legend  that  one  should  never  fail  to 
recount  when  mentioning  the  town  of 
Windsor  is  that  of  Wahconah  Palls. 
Passing  through  the  township,  Wah- 
conah Brook  turns  into  falls  which  de- 
scend about  80  feet  in  three  levels.  From 
the  falls,  the  stream  winds  through  ever- 
green woods  and  joins  the  Housatonic 
River.  But  what  is  so  unique  about  this 
brook  is  the  Indian  legend  of  which  I 
will  briefly  speak  now. 

Wahconah,  as  the  story  has  it.  was  a 
young  and  very  pretty  Mohawk  girl  who 
was  being  courted  by  a  handsome  war- 
rior of  the  enemy  tribe,  who  was  named 
Nessacus.  Unfortunately  Wahconah  was 
also  a  favorite  of  Yonnongah,  a  very 
war-minded  Mohawk.  Despite  Wah- 
conah's  love  for  Nessacus,  her  father, 
chief  of  the  Mohawk  Tribe,  insisted  that 
the  decision  be  left  up  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  Below  the  falls  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  a  rock  protruded  that  divided 
the  bro(^  into  two  channels.  A  canoe 
with  Wahconah  aboard  was  to  be 
launched  above  the  rock,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  would  g\iide  it  to  either  Nessacus 
or  Yonnongah,  who  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river.  Even  though  ihe  Mo- 
hawk, Yonnongah.  on  the  night  before 
the  event  had  diverted  most  of  the  cur- 
rent to  his  side  by  moving  rocks  in  the 
river,  the  canoe  with  Wahconah  still 
floated  to  Nessacus.  They  were  then  mar- 
ried and  the  stream  was  named  after 
Wahconah  in  memory  of  this  invent. 

Yet,  this  is  but  one  of  the  many 
legends  that  have  endured  in  Windsor. 
Another  Involves  Wizards  Qlen,  where 
tradition  has  it  that  Indian  priests  of- 
fered human  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of 
evil.   And    there   are    still   manr   more 
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stories  and  legends  such  as  this,  but  I 
must  move  on  to  other  areas  that  de- 
serve mention  and  make  this  town  so  rich 
in  culture. 

Equallj  &s  significant  to  Windsor  as 
these  legends  and  her  rugged  landscape 
is  the  towTi's  most  interesting  history. 
The  tradition  of  early  settlers,  of  Indian 
wars,  of  fortitude  against  natural  ele- 
ments, and  of  the  history  of  later  days 
gives  the  town  its  own  special  pride. 
From  the  mountainsides  of  Windsor,  in 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  farmers  and 
townspeople  readily  joined  Washington 
at  Cambridge  and  Stark  at  Bennington. 
And  the  children  of  these  farmers  and 
pioneers  from  the  same  log  cabins  gladly 
gave  their  lives  for  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  War. 

After  being  incorporated  on  July  4, 
1771,  with  the  name  of  Gageborough,  it 
was  not  until  1778  that  the  name  was 
changed  to  Windsor,  following  a  long 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  tov.Tispeople 
to  change  it.  The  people  petitioned  to 
have  the  name  changed,  because  'the 
present  name  of  Gageborough  may  serve 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  detested 
General  Gage." 

The  first  settlers  to  come  to  Windsor 
were  Joseph  Chamberlin,  Ephraim  Keys, 
and  Edward  Walker,  the  former  two  be- 
ing from  Connecticut  and  the  latter 
from  Hadley,  Mass.  Following  shortly 
thereafter  came  John  Hall.  Jeremiah 
Cady,  and  Josiah  Lawrence  from  Plains- 
field,  Conn.  Because  of  the  solidarity 
and  hard  work  of  these  people  Windsor 
became  a  very  attractive  place  in  which 
to  live  and  many  people  began  moving 
there. 

The  townspeople,  at  first  and  for  many 
years,  were  nearly  exclusively  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Because  of  this  unity  in  re- 
ligion, the  Idea  of  building  their  own 
church  for  Windsor  came  about.  This 
building,  however,  once  ver>'  close  to 
completion,  succumbed  to  a  fire  that 
burnt  it  to  the  ground.  But  this  did  not 
discou-age  these  determined  and  reli- 
gious people,  find  construction  on  a  new 
meetinghouse  began  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  church  was  finally  finished  in  1772 
and  the  Reverend  Mr  David  Avery,  a 
graduate  of  Vale  University,  became  tha 
rastor. 

This  church  and  meetinghouse  was 
also  the  central  spot  of  business  and 
trade.  For  many  years  the  people  met  on 
the  top  of  this  high  hill,  nearly  as  high 
as  the  highest  mountain  in  the  town.  To 
this  spot,  through  bitter  cold  and  high 
banked  snow,  these  townspeople  of  Wind- 
sor came  to  worship  in  this  unheated  and 
totally  uncomfortable  house.  This  build- 
in?,  however,  no  longer  stands,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  dwelling  house,  the 
stores,  and  the  large  mansion  known  as 
Monk's  Taverti.  These  buildings  have  all 
given  way  lo  the  town's  progress. 

This  is  but  a  brief  history  of  Windsor, 
and  I  wish  that  I  only  had  time  to  say 
more.  I  feel  great  pride  knowing  that  I 
represent  towns  such  as  Windsor.  The 
people  have  Always  been  ratriotic  and 
religious,  lovei-s  of  home  and  country: 
but  most  importantly  they  have  always 
been  generous,  hospitable,  and  truly 
brave.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  the  Members 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  could 
not  visit  and  honor  Windsor  on  this,  her 
200th  anniversary. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ANT) 
IHE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  few  remarks  I  made  before  the 
Council  of  Washington  Representatives 
of  the  United  Nations  on  June  8,  1971. 
They  were  as  follows : 

Recent  history  suggests  that  there  will  be 
no  peace  In  the  Middle  East  without  the 
United  Nations  and  no  United  Nations  with- 
out peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Prom  Its  Inception  the  United  Nations  has 
been  Intimately  concerned  with  the  Middle 
East:  the  legal  creation  of  Israel  Involved 
lormal  action  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  adopted  a  long  series  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  Middle  East. 

An  official  UN  body  (the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Worlss  Agency  >  has  the  primary 
respxjnslbillty  for  providing  essentia*  services 
for  the  refugees. 

At  least  a  dozen  United  Nations  agenclee. 
cornmlaslons  and  special  offices  deal  with 
aspects  of  the  Middle  East  problem. 

Through  three  wars  In  1948.  1956  and  1967. 

20  years  of  observing  four  armistices. 

Ten  years  of  Intensive  peace  keeping. 

Hundreds  ot  incidents  followed  by  charges 
and  countercharges  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  United  Nations  and  the  Middle  East 
have  been  Inseparably  linked. 

The  U.N.  continues  to  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  search  for  peace. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 242  Is  the  starting  point  and  the 
framework  for  jjeace. 

It  does  not  impose  a  peace.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide a  formula  for  p>eace.  It  merely  sets  forth 
the  guidelines  for  a  peace  agreement.  All 
parties  to  the  dispute  base  their  search  for 
peace  on  its  principles. 

The  United  Nations  has  provided  useful 
forums  for  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to 
express  and  define  their  positions  on  peace. 
The  most  sigrnlflcant  forum  is  Dr  Gunuar 
Jarrlng's  mission  as  special  representative 
of  the  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

The  United  Nations  is  placing  a  pivotal 
role  In  helping  the  Palestinian  refugees.  The 
work  of  UNRWA,  regardless  of  its  deficien- 
cies, and  there  are  many,  is  a  vital  inter- 
national effort  that  must  Insure  that  another 
generation  of  Palestinians  do  not  grow  up 
In  refugee  camps. 

The  first  generation  of  refugees  knew  only 
the  depressed  life  of  the  camps.  For  them 
there  was  nothing  in  the  present  and  no 
hope  In  the  future  until  someone  gave  them 
weapons  In  1967.  Even  today  over  30,000 
PaLestinians  graduate  each  year  from  UNRWA 
schools  and  leas  than  10  percent  can  be  as- 
stired  of  vocational  training  that  can  help 
them  live  and  work. 

For  these  refugees  there  must  bs  an  alter- 
native to  the  gun.  With  the  g^in,  there  Is  no 
hope  for  peace  and  ultimately  no  hope  for 
a  United  Nations. 

The  recent  Egyptian-Soviet  Treaty  ot 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  emphasizes  the 
Importance  of  the  UN  playing  a  dominant 
role  in  the  search  for  peace  so  that  the  big 


powers  will  not  be  affected  by  the  maneuvers 
of  each  other. 

In  the  Middle  East,  then,  the  UN  con- 
fronts a  challenge  to  Its  survival  as  an  etfec- 
tivo  International  institution. 

Progress  has  occurred  In  the  Middle  East. 
There  is  a  ceasefire  where  there  was  war. 
There  is  political  stability  In  Jordan  where 
there  was  near  chaos.  There  Is  talk  about  the 
ways  and  means  to  peace  where  there  was 
once  infiammed  rhetoric  and  passion.  There 
is  a  kind  of  psychological  disengagement 
where  there  was  once  a  paranoia  over  the  In- 
tentions of  the  other  side. 

The  interest  of  the  UN  In  the  Middle  East 
extends  beyond  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  One 
significant  activity  of  the  United  Nations 
was  the  UN  special  mission  to  the  Island  of 
Bahrayn  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  earlier 
this  year  carried  out  a  successful  plebecite 
on  independence.  In  doing  so,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  able  to  keep  the  delicate  peace  in 
the  rapidly  changing  political  situation  In 
the  Gulf. 

The  Near  East  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  believes  It  has  a 
responsibility  to  carry  on  a  continuing  and 
searching  examination  of  all  Interests  and 
Issues  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  Join  with  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  UN  Association  of  the  U.S. 

To  work  at  the  tasks  of  reconciliation  of 
the  Jewish  and  Arab  people. 

To  resist  councils  of  despair. 

And  In  a  search  for  the  peace  which  can 
bring  growth  and  development  to  the  area, 
hope  and  Justice  to  Its  people. 
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June  9 J  1971 


TIMBER  SALE  ENDANGERS  FISH 
AND  GAME  RESOURCES 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    IMt)I.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971. 1  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration: 
H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for  " 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Ooveriunent  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on' 

" — the  question  of  ensur'ns;  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  th(  se  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary n^en." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  ♦he  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided.  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and 
all  American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    OT.AHK* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker  Die  peo- 
ple of  Alognak  Island  near  Kodlak, 
Alaska,  are  greatly  dependent  on  the  fish 
and  game  resources  in  the  area.  Fish  and 
game  are  a  vital  source  of  Income  to  these 
people.  In  July  of  1968,  the  Columbia 
Lumber  Co.  purchased  from  the  UJS. 
Forest  Service  an  area  to  be  used  for 
extensive  timber  cutting.  Because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Oame  to 
make  sufficient  studies  as  to  the  effects  of 
such  a  logging  operation,  much  damage 
csui  be  done  to  the  natural  resources  of 
the  State. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  assurances  were 
given  that  salmon  spawning  streams  will 
not  be  endangered  by  siltation,  raising 
of  stream  temperatures  and  increased 
stream  runoff.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  possibility  that  browsing  areas  for 
elk  and  deer  and  habitats  of  fur-bearing 
animals  will  be  drastically  reduced.  We 
also  have  no  assiirances  that  the  regrowth 
of  timber  will  assure  a  sustained  crop  of 
timber  and  that  the  area  will  be  mar- 
ketable following  the  cutting. 

The  people  of  the  village  of  Old  Har- 
bor on  Kodlak  Island  have  passed  a  res- 
olution in  the  city  council  that  states  that 
they  are  not  opposed  to  carefully  reg- 
ulated small  cuts  of  timber  but  such  cut- 
tings should  be  done  so  that  fish  and 
wildlife  sources  will  not  be  hampered.  I 
include  for  the  Rigors  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution for  your  consideration: 

Resolution  CONcnunMO  Loocxn-o  Opxkattons 
ON  ArooNAK  Island 

Whereas:  Afognak  Island  provides  an  Im- 
portant fish  and  game  resource  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Kodlak  Island  area. 

Whereas:  This  resource  Is  vital  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  as  it  la  a  source  of  eoonomlc 
subsistence  and  Income  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  people. 

Whereas :  Extensive  timber  cutting  as  per- 
mitted by  the  Afognak  Timber  Sale  of  July, 
1968,  to  Colimibla  Lumber  Co.  by  the  VS. 
Forest  Service  may  pose  a  grave  threat  to  this 
resource.  Because  of  the  failure  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Alaska  Department  at  Fish 
&  Oame  t»  make  adequate  studies  of  the 
effects  of  such  a  logging  operation,  no  as- 
surances can  be  given  that : 

1.  Salmon  spawning  streams  won't  be  en- 
dangered by  slltatlon,  raising  of  stream  tem- 
peratures and  increased  stream  runoff. 

2.  Browsing  areas  for  elk  and  deer  and 
habitats  of  fur-bearing  animals  won't  be 
drastically  reduced. 

3.  Regrowth  of  timber  will  assiire  a  sus- 
tained crop  of  timber  and  that  the  area 
will  have  marketable  timber  foUowing  the 
cutting. 

Whereas:  The  logging  contract  called  for 
a  15  year  p>erlod  as  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  operation.  Compliance  with 
such  environmental  safeguards  as  are  in  the 
existing  contract  will  be  difficult  slnoe  less 
than  I3V^  years  remain  to  complete  the  eon- 
tract. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that:  The  people 
of  the  Kodlak  Island  area  will  oppose  the 
Afognak  Timber  Sale  Cut  by  any  legal  means 
available. 
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The  people  also  res<dve  that  they  are  not 
opposed  to  carefully  regulated  email  cute  ot 
timber  on  the  order  of  130-160  acres  or  8  mil- 
lion board  feet,  whichever  Is  smaller.  Such 
cuts  would  Include  restrlotlons  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife 
by  the  ADF  &  O,  using  data  oompOed  from 
small  cuts  now  being  ctmsldered  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  q>eclflcally  in  the  area  of 
Afognak  Straits  on  the  Southwest  end  of 
Afognak  Island. 

Passed  and  approved  at  Old  Harbor,  Alaska, 
this  12  day  of  liay,  1971. 

VnxAGX  or  Old  Hasbob, 
Jacob  J.  Shcxonoit, 

Chairman,  Otty  Council. 
Hmf«N   B.   Andkcwitch, 

Secretary,  City  Council. 
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DNDERSTANDINO  OUR  POLICE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TZZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
great  attention  and  clamor  that  has  cen- 
tered around  the  policeman  in  recent 
months,  I  believe  it  would  be  heU}ful  to 
overcome  some  barriers  which  arise  from 
stereotjrpes  and  preconceived  notions 
which  serve  to  divide  our  citizenry.  "Ihis 
is  done,  of  course,  by  recognizing  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  man  and  the  nature  of 
his  position.  Mr.  Crispin  James  has  writ- 
ten an  article  in  the  Austin  American 
which  appeared  on  Jime  6.  It  gives,  I 
feel,  a  realistic  view  of  the  policeman — 
Sgt.  Albert  Riley — and  his  family  and  of 
the  dire  services  which  he  provides.  I 
would  like  to  submit  portions  of  this 
article  to  the  Rccokd  at  this  time: 
[Ftom  the  Austin  (Ttox.)  American, 
June  6, 1971  ] 
Policxman:  Hk's  a  Man  or  Mant  Tai,ehtb 
(By  Crispin  James) 

If  a  policeman  were  Just  a  poUceman,  his 
life  woiUd  be  complex  enough,  but  Mn. 
Albert  RUey,  1611  Madison,  wife  of  Patrol 
Sergeant  Albert  Riley,  says  that  her  husband 
is  also  a  "minister,  doctor,  counselor,  de4«c- 
tlve  in  charge  of  lost  car  and  house  keys,  and 
father." 

"It's  getting  to  be  that  he's  no  Iong«*  Just 
a  oop  on  the  street  but  a  professional  man 
who  needs  to  have  patience  beyond  compre- 
hension in  his  contact  with  people,"  says 
Mrs.  RUey,  who  is  the  newly  tiected  presi- 
dent of  the  Austin  Police  Wives  Club. 

Mrs.  Riley  says  that  her  husband  can 
"take  everything  in  stride,"  but  she  does  a 
pretty  good  Job  of  that  herself.  She  was  told 
when  her  husband  graduated  from  the  polloe 
academy  that  she  "would  have  to  Uve  with 
odd  blsqults  and  cold,  dried-up  steaks"  be- 
cause her  husband's  schedule  was  going  to 
be  unpredictable. 

So,  Mrs.  RUey  doesnt  worry  about  missed 
meals  nor  does  she  worry  much  about  the 
dangers  that  her  husband  has  to  face  every 
day.  In  fact,  she  usually  doesnt  know  about 
anything  untU  it's  over. 

She  dldnt  know  that  a  bullet  bad  shat- 
tered the  window  of  the  patrd  oar  her  hus- 
band and  another  man  were  riding  In  six  or 
seven  months  ago  in  East  Austin.  Some  of 
her  friends  at  the  Dq>artment  of  PubUc 
Safety  where  she  works  heard  the  news  on 
the  radio  and  told  her  alx>ut  It  when  she  got 
to  work.  And,  she  dldnt  know  about  the 
car  accidents  that  her  httsband  was  involved 
in  untU  he  came  home.  RUey  has  been  In 


three  serious  accidents  but  was  never  hurt 
himself. 

"You  do  worry,"  said  Mrs.  RUey.  "but  I 
cant  sit  around  and  worry  too  much.  I 
couldnt  take  It." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  RUey  have  two  boys,  Albert 
Jr.,  14  and  Jimmy,  11,  who  are  sometimes 
avoided  by  adults  and  cbUdren  who  say  they 
dont  want  to  associate  with  "cop's  kids.' 
But,  the  boys  dont  let  this  botber  them.  In 
fact,  says  Mrs.  RUey,  "Albert  Jr.  Is  likely  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  whUe  Jimmy 
is  stlU  changing  his  mind  every  few  days 
about  a  profession." 

"LBLBt  night.  Jimmy  decided  to  be  an  am- 
bulance driver,"  said  Mrs.  RUey. 

The  boys  benefit  from  their  father's  ver- 
satUity,  according  to  Mrs.  RUey,  because  he 
oomes  In  contact  with  aU  the  problems  and 
concerns  of  young  people  every  day.  He  baa 
learned  bow  to  handle  so  many  problems 
that  both  be  and  bis  wife  are  more  "under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  teenagers"  like 
their  sons  may  encounter. 

"He  can  take  anything  In  bis  stride  pretty 
weu  except  when  he  has  to  ptiU  kids  out  of 
car  wrecks  or  take  them  in  because  of  nar- 
cotics. It  wUl  always  disturb  him  to  see  a 
young  person's  life  ruined."  said  Mn.  RUey. 

Iiike  the  doctor  who  goes  to  the  party  and 
then  is  approached  by  "frlands"  who  want 
free  dlagnowee  of  Illnesses,  Riley  is  oftan  ap- 
proached at  social  gatherings  by  people  who 
want  to  know  "why  they  got  a  ticket  when 
they  didn't  deserve  it."  But  most  people  are 
very  resptmslve  to  RUey,  according  to  Mn. 
BUey.  and  tlie  "phone  xlnga  day  and  night 
with  pet^le  wbo  want  advloe." 

"He  loves  bis  work,  be  could  never  do  any- 
thing else.  It  gets  In  your  blood." 

Mrs.  BUey's  work  as  a  polloe  wife  baa  got- 
ten In  her  blood  too.  She  and  other  members 
of  the  Police  Wives  Club  get  together  once  a 
month  to  have  parties  for  realdenti  of  Oar* 
dener  House,  a  ]uvenUe  home.  Money  the  club 
raises  goes  to  buy  drapes,  a  couch  and  other 
equipment  for  the  House  which  gives  living 
quartera  to  JuvenUes  until  they  are  awarded 
to  foster  parents  by  the  JuvenUe  eoxirts  or 
sent  to  OateevUle  or  OalnevlUe. 


EULOGY   TO  SENATOR  THOMAS  J. 
DODD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  oxoaoxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1971 

Ikfr.  FLYMT.  Mr.  Speaks,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  renuuics  and 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  tlie  late 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  of  Connecticut. 

Thomas  Dodd  and  I  entered  the  House 
of  Represoitatives  as  freshmen  in  the 
83d  Congress.  Although  we  did  not  al- 
ways agree  on  matters  before  the  Con- 
gress, I  always  greatly  admired  his  forth- 
rightness,  detenninatlm,  and  willingness 
to  take  a  stand,  popular  or  not,  on  sab- 
Jects  which  he  felt  to  be  of  panmount 
importance  to  the  well-being  d  our  coun- 
try. This  determlnatloii  and  forthright- 
ness  was  especially  evident  in  matters  of 
national  security.  His  loyalty  and  devo- 
tioQ  to  oiu-  country  are  beyond  question. 

Senator  Dodd's  patriotism  and  out- 
standing public  service  to  our  Nation  are 
credits  to  his  memory.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  highly 
dedicated  American  and  a  kind  personal 
friend.  Mrs.  Flynt  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  condolences  and  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Dodd  and  her  family. 


cxvn- 
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JOSEPH  SIMONE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PXKMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  EELBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  note  the  passing  this 
past  month  of  a  good  friend,  Jos^h 
Simone,  a  dedicated  trade  unionist,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Paper  Workers 
Local  286  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers,  AFL-CIO,  and,  above  all.  a  citi- 
zen who  lived  with  the  American  ideals 
of  brotherhood  and  love  of  fellow  man 
every  day  of  his  life. 

His  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  workers  of  the  paper  and  paper 
converting  industry  are  well  known  not 
only  in  Philadelphia,  his  home  city,  but 
acro68  the  Nation.  As  the  international 
organization's  international  representa- 
tive in  charge  of  the  organization's  ac- 
tivities in  the  Philadelphia  area  for  16 
years  and  cochairman  of  the  local  286 
health,  welfare,  and  pension  program, 
Joseph  Simone  was  drawn  to  the  hearts 
of  numerous  men  and  women  of  the  in- 
dustry by  his  unselfishness,  drive,  and 
c<xitinuous  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  most  productive  industry.  As 
a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Simone's  idealism 
and  commitment,  Henry  Segal,  treasurer 
and  national  political  education  director 
of  the  intemational  union,  wrote  re- 
cently of  him : 

I  know  of  no  one  anywhere  In  the  tnule 
union  movement  that  was  more  sincere 
[and]  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  helping  his 
fellow  man  ...  Be  waa  tmly  a  dedicated 
leader  and  devote  his  entire  lifetime  to  the 
cause  of  the  underdog.  He  undertook  to  help 
many  causes  In  addition  to  being  a  truly 
outstanding  leader  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  .  .  .  [He]  was  not  only 
respected  by  the  members  he  r^resented 
but  management,  as  well,  had  high  praise  for 
him  because  of  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  In  the  Industry.  He  was  fair  and 
honest  in  all  c<  his  actlTltles. 

Simone's  activities  outside  the  indus- 
try on  behalf  of  numerous  community 
organizations  were  also  well  known  and 
acclaimed.  He  assisted  State  of  Israel 
bond  drives,  the  Catholic  charities,  and 
the  dvll  rights  movement,  giving  each 
enterprise  his  total  0(»iunitmKit. 

He  also  worked  to  help  retarded  chil- 
dren. He  was  active  in  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee,  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center,  Inc^  St.  Joseph  College  of 
Industrial  Relaticsis,  St.  Joseph  Hospital, 
the  United  Fund,  and  many  other  groups. 

One  of  Simone's  most  avid  interests 
was  his  political  educati<si  work  in  the 
local  286  and  the  international  union.  In 
recognition  of  this  work,  he  was  invited 
to  meet  Presidait  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the 
White  House. 

Bom  in  1912,  Simone  was  a  self-made 
man,  went  to  work  at  an  early  age  but 
completed  his  high  school  studies  at 
night.  His  self-education  continued 
throughout  his  life  through  wide  reading 
on  numerous  and  various  subjects. 
Simone  was  noted  for  his  participation 
In  conferences  and  seminars. 

To  carry  on  the  work  conducted  by 
this  true  American  and  to  memorialize 
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his  name,  the  Joseph  Simone  Local  286 
Foundation  Fund  has  been  established 
by  the  Intemational  Brotherhood  of 
Pulp,  Sulphite  &  Paper  MUl  Workers 
Local  286,  2201  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19130.  With  the  con- 
tributions received,  the  foundation  will 
assist  various  activities,  organizations, 
and  civic  groups,  and  programs  that  will 
make  the  community  a  better  place  for 
all  citizens  and  wUl  further  the  ideals 
held  by  Joseph  Simone  throughout  his 
life. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  not  only  to  honor  this  great 
man  but  to  urge  your  support  of  this 
most  worthy  foundation  established  in 
his  memory  so  that  his  life's  work  will 
continue  for  the  benefit  of  people  every- 
where. I  cannot  overemphasize  my  sin- 
cere belief  in  this  foundation  and  the 
work  it  was  established  to  do.  We  have 
lost  a  fine  American  but  we  can  insure 
that  his  work  goes  on  through  our  sup- 
port of  the  Joseph  Simone  Local  286 
Foundation  Fund. 


June  9,  1971 


NEED  MULTILEVELED  PROGRAM  TO 
COMBAT  DRUG  ADDICTION 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

or   tLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinoLs.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  hearings  held  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  so  ably  chaired  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida, 
Clauds  Pxppxr,  concerning  the  state  of 
research  being  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  agents  with  re- 
spect to  drug  addiction. 

I«Ir.  PiPPKR  has  brought  Into  focus  the 
need  for  a  multlleveled  program  to  com- 
bat drug  addiction  within  this  coimtry. 
For  too  long,  we  have  attempted  to  com- 
bat drug  abuse  by  the  use  of  law  enforce- 
ment tools  alone.  In  the  past  5  years,  the 
number  of  customs  tmd  narcotics  agents 
has  more  than  doubled  yet  ofBclals  from 
both  agencies  have  told  the  Congress 
that  less  than  20  percent  of  the  heroin 
smuggled  into  this  country  is  seized.  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  new  avenues  must  be  ex- 
plored to  combat  the  addiction  crisis 
caused  by  the  heroin  tiiat  retwshes  this 
country. 

As  you  know,  I  just  returned  from  an 
inspection  tour  of  South  Vietnam  where 
the  use  of  heroin  among  our  military 
personnel  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that 
15  percent  of  our  men  stationed  there 
are  heroin  users.  Heroin  Is  readily  avail- 
able to  American  servicemen  in  South 
Vietnam  and  it  Is  cheap.  But  once  these 
men  return  home  they  find  that  they 
must  pay  10  to  15  times  the  amoimt  they 
spent  tn  Vietnam  to  sustain  their  habits. 
The  source  of  that  money,  more  often 
than  not,  is  criminal  activl^. 

Clearly,  what  Is  needed  is  a  massive 
program  to  develop  antagonist  drugs  to 
combat  the  spread  of  heroin  addiction. 
The  Federal  Government  should  and 
must  take  the  lead  in  this  area  by  pro- 


viding as  much  money  as  is  necessary  to 
develop  such  drugs.  Our  present  expendi- 
tures of  $17.7  million  are  not  nearly  suf- 
ficient. We  should  increase  this  amount 
one-hundredfold. 

Mr.  Pepper  is  to  be  commended  for 
undertaking  this  study  because  it  is  sore- 
ly overdue.  We  owe  a  responsibility  to  a 
generation  of  young  Americans  that  we 
are  not  only  losing  in  Vietnam  but  are 
also  losing  in  our  cities  and  towns.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  told  our  committee  that 
there  are  drugs  currently  under  investi- 
gation which  would  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  heroin.  The  only  things  prevent- 
ing the  rapid  development  of  such  drugs 
is  the  lack  of  money  for  resetutih. 

We  members  who  sit  in  these  Cham- 
bers have  for  too  long  been  dereUct  in 
our  duty  with  regard  to  this  question. 
The  House  owes  Mr.  Pepper  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  bringing  such  an  impor- 
tant area  to  both  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public.  I  am  certain 
that  every  dollar  spent  on  such  research 
by  the  Congress  is  the  best  investment 
we  can  make  in  insuring  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  Certainly  our  cur- 
rent expenditures  are  far  too  small  when 
we  realize  that  drug  addiction  costs  this 
country  at  least  $4  billion  every  year. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Peppir  that  sfurely 
our  scientific  community  has  the  know- 
how  to  develop  such  antagonist  drugs.  It 
is  therefore  my  hope  that  you  will  join 
with  me  in  supporting  the  forthcoming 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Pkpper  for  pro- 
viding the  necessary  money  to  stimulate 
such  research. 


June  9,  1971 


EFFORT  TO  PERSUADE  TURKEY  TO 
DESTROY  OPIUM  POPPY  FIELDS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   XXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  13,  1971,  the  Senate 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  passed  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
141,  urging  Congress  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  persuade  the  Government 
of  Turkey  to  immediately  destroy  its 
opium  poppy  fields  before  the  1971 
harvest.  None  of  us  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  the  narcotics  problem  In  this  coim- 
try has  reached  a  crisis  point,  yet  the 
justifications  in  this  resolution  dramat- 
ically reinforce  the  dimensions  of  this 
problem. 

The  urgency  and  concern  expressed  by 
this  resolution  are  clear.  New  York  State 
Is  not  only  calling  upon  Congress  to  act: 
this  State,  which  is  straining  its  budget 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens,  is  also 
pledging  its  own  funds. 

I  insert  the  text  of  this  resolution  into 
the  Record,  so  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware  of  the  Intense  conviction  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  that  the 
personal  misery  and  social  deterioration 
caused  by  drug  addiction  be  halted. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Rkbolution    No.  141 

Whereas,  Death  from  an  overdose  of  her- 
oin represents  the  greatest  single  cause  of 


death  among  the  youth  of  New  York  City: 
and 

Whereas.  All  efforts  by  local,  state  and 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to  Inter- 
dict the  smuggling  of  heroin  into  the  United 
SUtes  and  Its  sale  within  this  state  have 
failed  to  curb  this  traffic:  and 

Whereas,  On  April  7.  1971.  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation  reported 
to  the  governor  of  this  state  that 

"Law  enforcement's  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem has  been  Ineffective.  The  traffic  in  heroin 
has  not  been  curbed.  Indeed,  It  Is  flourish- 
ing"; 

And 

Whereas,  The  New  York  State  Legislature 
has  four  times  In  the  last  twenty  years 
amended  the  antl-narcotlc  laws  of  this  state 
to  provide  for  both  more  severe  and  manda- 
tory punishments  for  heroin  traffickers  with 
little  effect  on  the  traffic  Itself;  and 

Whereas.  Despite  every  effort  by  New  York 
State  to  curb  the  increases  in  the  number  of 
persons  addicted  to  heroin,  the  number  of 
Identified  addicts  has  Increased  in  New  York 
City  alone  from  62,000  In  1968  to  an  esti- 
mated 103.000  In  1971;  and 

Whereas,  New  York  State  is  required  to 
spend  over  $100,000,000.00  annually  directly 
for  the  care,  treatment,  rehabilitation  and  re- 
training of  a  small  fraction  of  the  narcotic 
addict  papulation;  and 

Whereas.  The  Addiction  Services  Agency  of 
the  City  of  New  York  will  have  spent  over 
$80  million  during  the  1970-71  fiscal  year  to 
assist  3.500  addicts  and  would  require  »2V4 
billion  to  treat  and  care  for  only  100.000  of 
the  addicts  now  residing  in  the  City  of  New 
York;  and 

Whereas.  There  are  an  eetlmated  15,000 
narcotics  addicts  presently  receiving  welfare 
aaslsUnce  from  the  City  of  New  York  at  a 
direct  cost  of  over  $50  million  aimually;  and 
Whereas,  The  major  portion  of  violent  and 
other  serious  crimes  committed  In  New  York 
City  and  the  other  cities  of  this  State  re- 
sults from  the  tragic  need  of  heroin  addicts 
to  obtain  funds  to  pay  for  the  heroin  they 
consume;  and 

Whereas,  In  1960,  there  were  1841  felony 
arrests  in  New  York  State  of  persons  charged 
with  selling  narcotics  or  possessing  nareotlcs 
In  an  amount  sufficient  to  create  a  prestimp- 
tlon  of  intent  to  sell  and  In  1B69  there  were 
18,489  felony  arrests  in  New  York  State  for 
this  same  crime,  an  Increase  of  1000%  and  In 
1970.  in  New  York  City  alone,  there  were 
26,799  felony  arrests  In  this  category,  a  44% 
Increase  over  the  entire  state-wide  figure  for 
the  year  previous,  so  that  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
sheer  numbers  of  narcotic  sellers  and  addicts 
being  processed  through  our  criminal  Jus- 
tice system;  and 

Whereas,  It  now  appears  that  the  only 
practical  solution  to  halt  the  continued  flood 
of  heroin  Into  the  State  of  New  York  Is  the 
destruction  of  the  opium  poppy  at  Its  souroe- 
and 

Whereas,  It  would  be  less  expensive  and 
more  effective  fca-  the  State  o<f  New  York  to 
contribute  toward  the  cost  of  preventing 
opium  cultivation  than  to  concentrate  Its 
resouroee  In  treating  heroin  addicts  or  com- 
bating the  huge  and  profitable  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics taking  place  on  the  streets  of  its  cities- 
and 

Whereas,  Klghty-five  percent  of  all  the 
heroin  sold  in  the  State  of  New  York  Is  re- 
fined from  the  sap  of  the  opium  poppy 
(papaver  somnlferum)  grown  In  Turkey;  and 

Whereas,  Opium,  unlike  other  dangerous 
drugs,  cannot  be  synthetically  produced,  nor 
can  it  be  cultivated  In  any  but  selected  areas 
within  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  To  date  Turkey  has  failed  and 
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neglected   to   control   the   diversion   of   its 
opium  crop  to  Illegal  channels;  and 

Whereas,  By  the  end  of  1970,  the  Turkish 
government  and  nation  has  received  in  ex- 
cess of  $5  billion  In  military  and  economic 
assistance  from  our  federal  government 
which  monies  were  raised  In  substantial  part 
through  taxation  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state;  and 

Whereas,  The  public  statements  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Turkish  Government  on  the  prob- 
lem of  limiting  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  In  Turkey  have  evidenced  an  appalling 
lack  of  concern  about  the  crisis  caused  In 
this  state  as  well  as  this  nation  by  Turkey's 
faUure  to  strictly  enforce  the  International 
treaty  binding  It  to  destroy  all  <^lum  poppy 
production  not  grown  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses;  and 

Whereas,  Opium  can  be  harvested  only 
during  one  twenty-four  hour  period  each 
year,  which  period  occurs  during  the  last 
week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July  each 
year;  and 

Whereas,  The  illegal  opium  poppy  pro- 
duction In  Turkey  Intended  for  diversion  to 
the  heroin  traffic  can  only  be  harveste- 
slmultaneously  and  from  the  same  fields  a 
those  devoted  to  the  legitimate  cultlvati-  n 
of  the  opium  poppy;  and 

Whereas,  The  world  supply  of  legitimate 
opium  presently  in  stock  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  legitimate  needs  for  the  fore- 
seeable   future;    and 

Whereas.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  heroin 
suppUed  to  the  addicts  of  this  state  can  be 
interdicted  If  all  the  Turkish  oplimi  poppy 
fields  now  under  cultivation  were  destroyed 
prior  to  the  approaching  harvest  date,  which 
destruction  can  be  accomplished  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  present  cost  to  this  state  re- 
sulting from  the  traffic  tn  heroin;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
hereby  Is  memorialized  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  persuade  the  government  of 
Turkey  to  immediately  destroy  its  opium 
poppy  fields  before  the  1971  harvest  In  re- 
turn for  reimbursement  to  Its  opium  poppy 
farmers  of  the  damages  suffered  thereby 
from  funds  approprtated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  United 
States  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  copy  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  York  and  that  the  lattw  be  urged 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  REVENUE  SHARINO 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1971 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks- 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Cammuniat  North  \aetnam  Is  sadls- 
tlcaUy  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Rkcord  at  this  point  the 
text  of  an  editorial  from  the  June  7 
1971,  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
itor  tiUed  "Thoughts  on  Revenue  Shar- 
ing": 

Thoughts  on  RxvxNxn  Sharing 
Round  two  of  the  issue  in  Washington 
over  'revenue-sharing"  has  opened  and  it 
finds  us  all  a  little  less  Ignorant  about  the 
subject  than  when  this  aU  started  The  flrst 
round  last  year  was  a  useful  elementary 
course  in  which  there  was  as  much  emotion 
and  politics  as  light  Happily,  some  of  the 
emotion  has  since  been  drained  out— al- 
though  by  no  means  all  of  the  politics 

We  are  now  starting  m  again,  this  time  at. 
shall  we  say,  the  high  school  level.  At  this 
higher  level  we  begin  again,  knowing  some 
fairly  Important  further  things,  such  as- 

The  federal  government  has  been  sharine 
Its  revenues  with  the  cities  and  states  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  issue  is  not  whether  to 
share,  but  whether  to  share  In  a  different  way 
and  for  changed  purposes. 

The  relative  solvency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment versus  the  cities  and  states  has 
altered.  The  federal  government  Is  now  run- 
ning a  big  deficit.  Most  clUes  and  states  are 
less  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  now  than  they 
were  a  year  or  two  years  ago;  In  fact  many 
cities  and  states  are  financially  in  better 
shape  than  Is  the  federal  government  (with 
some  dramatic  big  city  exertions). 

States  which  have  the  poUtlcal  courage  to 
go  over  to  the  graduated  Income  tax  ara  bet- 
ter off  than  those  which  keep  on  tryliut  to 
solve  their  problems  by  older  and  lew^ul- 
table  forms  of  taxation.  There  Is  no  reason 
other  than  lack  of  political  courage  why 
some  cities  and  states  cant  take  care  of  their 
own  problems  better  than  they  are  now  do- 
ing. 

The  most  controversial  part  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposals  for  revenue  sharing  is  the  free 
grant  of  $5  bUllon  tat  cities  and  states  to 
spend  as  they  see  fit,  without  federal  strtniM. 
The  objection  of  the  critics  Is  that  this  mmeT 
will  end  to  go  to  those  with  the  least  need 
rather  than  to  those  with  the  most. 

The  specific  concern  of  Democrats  Is  that 
under  the  Nixon  proposals  much  of  the  Are 
bUllon  could  go  to  affluent  white  suburbs 
which  tend  to  vote  Republican  rather  than 
to  the  overcrowded  Inner  cities  which  tend 
to  vote  Democratic.  The  administration  of 
course  denies  any  such  intent,  or  likelihood. 

The  least  controversial  part  of  the  Nixon 
proposals  U  for  i.  rationalization  of  the  pres- 
ent chaos  of  specific  federal  grants-in-aid 
programs.  There  are  so  many  and  some  are 
so  obscure  that  there  probably  Is  no  Uvlng 
person  who  could  say  exactly  how  many 
there  are  or  whether  cities  and  states  are  get- 
ting from  them  all  they  might. 

Yet  each  one  of  these  old  programs  has  its 
own  devoted  constituency  which  win  batUe 
to  the  end  to  save  Its  pride,  and  souroe  of 
Income. 

AU  revenue  sharing,  whether  of  the  old 
style  now  In  effect  at  the  new  Nixon  style 
under  debate  in  the  Congress,  has  the  effect 
of  redistributing  wealth  In  sane  way.  It  takM 
from  the  richer  people  and  the  richer  sUtos 
and  dlqMDses  the  results  to  the  lees  wealthy. 

If  this  process  were  ^pUad  In  the  form  of 
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the  federal  government  Uklng  over  the  wel- 
fare load  two  results  wotUd  follow.  States 
and  cities  would  be  rrileved  of  tbelr  most 
oppressive  burden.  And  welfare  would  be 
equalized  throughout  the  country.  This 
would  reduce  the  Incentive  to  mass  migration 
of  i>eople  which  is  itself  a  major  cauM  of 
the  overcrowded  and  explosive  conditions  In 
the  inner  cities  of  North  and  West. 

A  Nixon  purpose  In  revenue  sharing  is  to 
revive  state  and  other  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment. It  is  highly  doubtful  that  much  of  this 
will  happen.  If  it  happened  by  federal  grants 
to  the  local  governments  this  would  be  a 
form  of  paternalism,  which  never  does  work 
too  well.  Probably,  those  local  governments  in 
the  United  States  which  solve  their  own 
problems  beet  will  be  the  most  vigorous  and 
long-lived.  Those  which  lean  most  on  the 
federal  government  will  probably  continue 
to  languish  and  lean.  "Rastarlng  power  to 
the  states"  makes  a  good  election-year  slo- 
gan. But  power  Is  seldom  "restored."  It  can 
be  regained  by  those  vigorous  enough  to 
take  it.  It  Is  seldom  Just  handed  back. 


FORUM  ON  FEDERALISM 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
St.  Louis  area  was  fortiuiate  in  being  the 
site  of  the  St.  Louis  University  Forum  on 
Federalism,  which  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  the  Missouri  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs,  and  the 
Challenge  of  the  Seventies.  The  series 
was  initiated  on  January  25,  1971,  and 
successfully  concluded  May  3,  1971. 

The  aim  of  the  forum  was  to  redirect 
attention  to  the  basic  purpose  of  fed- 
eralism. 

The  series  included  the  following  pub- 
lic ofBcials : 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Merriam.  chairman, 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

Hon.  Richard  B.  Ogilvle,  Governor  of 
Illinois. 

Hon.  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes,  Mayor  of 
St.  Louis. 

Hon.  Lawrence  K.  Roos,  supervisor,  St. 
Louis  County. 

Mr.  William  L.  OUTord,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Commissioner, 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Hon.  Warren  E.  Heames,  Governor  of 
Missouri. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  McLean,  chairman.  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Hon.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  Assist- 
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I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  digest  of  their  re- 
marks concerning  revenue  sharing,  the 
separation  of  powers,  and  other  aspects 
of  Federal-State  relationships: 

DiccsT  or  RxMABXfl  or  Spkakkbs 

KOBBST   K.    mnUAM 

Since  the  Oreat  Depression,  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  power,  funds,  and  re- 
sponsibility has  grown  Immensely.  This 
growth  of  national  domestic  responsibilities 
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Is  a  product  of  certain  Imbalances  in  the 
American  federal  system.  These  Include  a 
near  monopoly  on  the  Income  tax  by  Con- 
gress, a  too  heavy  reliance  on  the  categorical 
grant  method  of  delivering  Federal  aid,  and 
the  fragmentation  of  political  authority  in 
most  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

In  the  light  of  these  problems,  what  can  and 
should  be  done  to  restore  balance  to  the  fed- 
eral system  and  to  ensure  Its  viability?  Thre« 
major  actions  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  strengthening 
the  federal  system.  These  are  revenue  shar- 
ing, grant  consolidation  (block  grants),  and 
the  assumption  of  all  welfare  costs.  Each  of 
these  programs  is  geared  to  strengthening 
the  fiscal  ci^iablllty  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  expanding  the  discretion  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  to  strength- 
ening chief  executives  and  generalists. 

State  reforms  mtist  Include  instituting 
structural  changes  such  as  granting  the  gov- 
ernor the  power  to  reorganize  the  admin- 
istrative structure  of  State  government,  and 
unshackling  local  governments  so  they  will 
be  prepared  to  meet  growing  public  service 
demands. 

City  and  county  reforms  must  include  not 
only  the  fiscal  and  administrative  means  to 
provide  effective  remedial  action,  but  also 
the  willingness  and  ability  to  cooperate  with 
other  local  units  In  Jointly  meeting  public 
serrloe  demands. 

In  summary,  there  must  be  a  multi-faceted 
agenda  for  reform  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  during  the  1970's.  We  must  aim 
to  redirect  attention  to  the  basic  purpose  of 
federalism — to  allocate  resources  and  pro- 
gram responsibility  among  the  various  levels 
of  government  so  as  to  secure  as  high  a  de- 
gree of  decentralized  decision-making  as  is 
consistent  with  providing  maximum  govern- 
mental service  to  our  citizens. 

GOV.  RICKAaO  B.  OGn.VIB 

In  simple  terms,  I  believe  that  we  must 
take  a  new  and  serious  look  at  the  role  of 
state  and  local  governments  In  providing  a 
way  out  of  our  country's  present  difficulties. 
For  the  federal  government  Ln  this  age  will 
always  give  priority  to  foreign  affairs.  A  sys- 
tem has  to  be  developed  therefore,  under 
which  domestic  programs  go  forward  regard- 
less of  what  international  crisis  Is  preoccupy- 
ing Washington  at  the  moment.  Programs 
which  are  administered  locally  and  tailored 
to  the  peculiarities  of  a  local  situation  are 
more  likely  to  breed  success  than  those  con- 
ceived and  operated  by  remote  control  from 
Washington.  The  fifty  states  enjoy  a  con- 
stitutional status  of  full  and  equal  partner- 
ship with  the  national  government.  And  per- 
haps moat  important  of  all,  the  character  of 
the  American  people  demands  decentralized 
government. 

Man;  reasons  for  hope  exist,  such  as  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  state's  role  in 
dealing  with  the  crisis  of  our  cities.  But  one 
ominous  fact  continues  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  entire  landscape  of  local  responsi- 
bility: state  governments  across  the  nation 
stand  on  the  brink  of  fiscal  disaster. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  we  m\ist  view 
the  bold  revenue-sharing  program  enun- 
ciated by  President  Nixon.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it:  the  broad  implications 
of  his  historic  proposal  for  revenue-sharing 
make  It  the  most  significant  domestic  pro- 
gram put  forth  by  a  national  administra- 
tion in  a  generation.  It  seeks  no  less  than 
to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  politi- 
cal power  and  give  financial  substance  to  our 
federal  system.  And  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
case  for  revenue-sharing  rests  on  the  prop- 
osition that  federal  revenue-sharing  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  redressing  a  basic 
Imbalance  of  power  within  the  federal  sys- 
tem. 

MATOB    ALFONSO    J.    CERVANTTtS 

The  St.  Louis  University  Forum  on  Fed- 
eralism has  asked  me  to  describe  how  a  Mayor 
views  our  federal  system.  It  is  clear  that  all 
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levels  of  government  are  presently  In  a  state 
of  crisis,  but  I  believe  the  central  cities  face 
the  deepest  crisis  of  all.  For  while  the  na- 
tional government  now  has  a  near  monopoly 
on  the  Income,  the  central  cities  have  a  near 
monopoly  on  the  problems.  The  states  and 
counties  drift  somewhere  in  between. 

I  also  believe  that  the  national  government 
has  an  obligation  to  finance  the  solutions  to 
urban  problems.  The  federal  government 
holds  the  Uon's  share  of  taxing  power,  and  it 
can  afford  to  share  its  revenues  to  save  our 
cities,  suburbs,  and  states.  Furthermore,  the 
levying  of  taxes  must  be  on  a  federal  basis 
because  the  central  cities  no  longer  have  an 
adequate  tax  base  to  finance  the  solutions 
to  their  problems.  And  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  readily  levy  taxes  which  would  be 
political  suicide  for  the  local  politician  to  try 
to  levy. 

The  imaginative  federal  revenue  sharing 
program  promoted  by  President  Nixon  wouJd 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  fiscal  mis- 
match which  exists  between  the  federal  and 
local  governments.  His  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram would  also  correct  much  of  the  Inherent 
ineffectiveness  of  the  categorical  grant  sys- 
tem— a  system  which  is  simply  Incapable  of 
getting  us  where  we  want  to  go.  Finally,  It 
would  provide  the  Mayor  with  the  authority 
he  needs  to  fulfill  his  responsibilities. 

Therefore  as  a  Mayor,  I  agree  whole-heart- 
edly with  the  establishment  of  President 
Nixon's  revenue  sharing  system.  It  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  the  new  federalism  a 
reality. 

LAWKXNCS    R.    KOOS 

I  am  here  to  discuss  the  Federal  System 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  a  large  urban  county. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  a  three-part 
program  to  strengthen  local  government  so 
that  it  can  be  more  effective  in  meeting  the 
problems  facing  otir  central  cities  and  sub- 
urbs. I  propose  first  that  we  recognise  that 
the  central  city,  while  Important  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  region.  Is  no  longer  the  key  to 
metropolitan  survival.  For  Industry  and  com- 
merce have  fled  the  central  city  for  the  sub- 
urbs. And  middle  and  upper  Income  citizens, 
including  many  of  those  capable  of  assimilng 
the  burden  of  civic  leadership,  have  done 
likewise. 

Second,  I  propose  a  larger  role  for  county 
government  in  the  solution  of  urban  prob- 
lems. The  county  government  Is  able  to  as- 
svmie  an  expanded  role  because  it  has  a 
broad  tax  base  which  ensures  financial  sta- 
bility. It  has  potential  for  the  area-wide  Jur- 
isdiction needed  to  solve  those  problems  cov- 
ering whole  regions,  it  has  economies  that 
are  beyond  the  capacity  of  smalls-  Jurisdic- 
tions, It  has  close  ties  with  otbsr  govern- 
mental units,  and  it  has  political  accounta- 
bility. 

Thirdly,  I  propose  increased  financial  and 
functional  assistance  to  local  government 
from  Federal  and  State  sources.  Unless  the 
Federal  government,  through  revenue  shar- 
ing, provides  local  governments  the  finances 
with  which  to  operate,  the  best  structured 
and  beet  Intentioned  agencies  of  local  govern- 
ment will  be  unable  to  fulfill  their  mission 
within  the  Federal  System. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  to  you  that  this 
three-point  program  provides  the  best  meains 
of  strengthening  the  local  base  of  the  Fed- 
eral System,  thereby  assuring  the  survival  of 
those  foundations  of  freedom  which  have 
made  this  nation  great. 

HON.   VtrXLLIAM  L.  oirroRo 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  of  your  President's  firm  commitment  to 
his  plan  to  return  control  to  yoii  and  to 
local  governments  across  the  United  States. 
This  plan  rests  upon  two  great  legislative 
cornerstones:  revenue  sharing  and  reorga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch. 

The  present  structure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  not  adequate  to  perform  many 
government  functions.  Responsibilities  have 
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been  so  divided  and  sub-dlvlded  among 
departments  that  frequently  no  department 
has  the  authority  to  solve  our  many-faceted 
problems.  For  this  reason,  the  President  has 
asked  that  the  present  twelve  Cabinet  De- 
partments be  reduced  to  eight. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  revenue 
sharing  as  a  total  giveaway  of  money  and 
responsibility  to  the  states  and  cities.  It  Is 
not  that.  The  federal  government  Intends  to 
retain  a  major  share  of  responsibility  for 
those  areas  which  touch  the  lives  of  all 
citizens  regardless  of  state  or  city  boundaries. 
But  responsibility  for  local  areas  should  be 
returned  to  the  localities.  Tour  local  admin- 
istrators understand  your  needs  better  than 
those  at  the  federal  level.  "Hiey  live  and  work 
in  your  community.  And  in  most  cases,  tiiey 
ar^  elected  by  you  and  are  much  more  re- 
sponsive to  your  needs. 

In  government,  real  power  is  invested  in 
those  who  make  the  decisions  as  to  bow 
public  funds  will  be  spent.  It  Is  precisely 
this  power  that  the  President  wants  to  return 
to  the  state  and  local  levels  of  govemnMnt. 

There  Is  much  that  needs  doing.  Tlie 
problems  of  our  society  are  not  Insurmoumt- 
able;  but  they  are  very  real  and  the  time 
to  act  Is  now.  If  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  can  work  together  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  meet  these  problems,  we  will 
once  again  have  proved  the  worth  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

HON.  BOBEST  K.  LKS 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  proud  to  take 
a  place  among  the  distinguished  speakers  of 
the  St.  Louis  University  Forum  on  Federalism 
and  to  address  you  on  the  role  of  the  com- 
munications media  In  shaping  our  fed- 
eralism. 

The  great  Federal  Interest  In  the  use  of 
communications  is  shown  in  the  law  which 
establishes  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  which  charges  it  to  fulfill 
its  many  functions.  These  functions  Include 
classifying  radio  stations,  prescribing  the  na- 
ture of  their  service,  and  regulating  the  rates 
that  are  charged  for  Interstate  telephone 
and  telegraph  messages.  The  Commission  also 
has  the  enormous  responsibility  of  finding 
new  uses  for  radio  communications.  And  It 
plays  an  important  role  In  supplying  educa- 
tional TV  to  the  public  uid  in  encouraging 
the  wider  use  of  radio  fre^encles. 

What  Inhibits  the  performance  of  these 
functions?  I  think  the  answer  U  money.  The 
communications  media  continue  to  be  a  low 
priority  on  every  Mayor's  budget,  and  Oon- 
gresslonal  subsidizing  cannot  continue  In- 
definitely. And  since  oommunlcatlons  are  not 
a  regular  function  of  government,  revenue 
sharing  is  not  the  answer  for  funding  the 
communications  world.  It  is  my  suggestion 
that  we  seek  every  possible  means  of  finding 
the  funds  to  serve  the  large  and  growing  pub- 
lic need.  As  a  possible  method,  I  suggest  that 
full  exploration  be  given  to  using  a  Tify^innni 
lottery  for  this  purpose. 

To  conclude,  oommunlcatlons  media  have 
shaped,  are  shi^slng,  and  will  increasingly 
shape  our  form  of  government.  We  must  con- 
stantly Increase  our  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  communications  world,  and 
we  must  spend  the  money  necessary  to  shape 
that  world,  or  It  will  shape  us  without  our 
knowledge  and  in  forms  which  we  would  find 
distasteful  or  disastrous. 

GOV.    WABKXN    X.    HXAENXa 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  part  of  my 
own  philosophy  on  federalism  and  some  of 
the  practical  improvements  that  need  to  be 
made  in  our  system  of  government. 

Philosophically.  I  would  prefer  a  complete 
federal  takeover  of  welfare  costs  to  the 
revenue  sharing  ooncept.  With  more  money 
in  state  budgets  by  that  action,  the  states 
oould  then  assume  the  cost  of  some  services 
now  financed  by  cities.  And  while  revenue 
sharing  would  tend  to  create  gray-areas  of 
governmental  responsibility  by  separating  the 
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taxing  power  from  the  ^tending  power,  my 
plan  would  be  a  move  In  the  direction  of 
clearly  pinpointing  the  responsibility  for 
various  programs. 

In  pcBctloe,  however,  Oongrees  is  only  lend- 
ing support  for  a  partial  takeover  of  state 
welfare  costs  by  the  federal  government. 
Since  our  states  and  cities  need  more  than 
partial  relief,  I  su|^x>rt  the  measure  most 
llktiy  to  afford  that  reUef— the  general 
revenue  sharing  plan  of  Pretident  Nixon.  I 
withhold  Judgment  on  his  special  revenue 
sharing  plan  until  aU  the  detaUs  are  spelled 
out  for  purposes  of  analysis. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  In  Missouri 
for  the  state  government  to  give  financial 
assistance  to  the  cities.  But  our  recent  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  odds  are  heavily  against 
the  tax  Increase  that  would  be  necessary  for 
state-local  revenue  sharing.  Since  the  federal 
goremment  his  largely  preempted  the  na- 
tion's most  progressive  tax  source,  the  Income 
tax,  we  must  look  In  that  direction  for  fi- 
nancial help  rather  than  to  the  regressive 
sales  and  property  taxes  which  have  drawn 
such  Strang  pubUc  opposition. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  our  governmental 
structure  to  be  overhauled,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  it  will  be  done  quickly  or 
without  a  fight.  But  I  consider  the  goal  of 
bringing  government  back  to  the  people 
worthwhile,  and  I  Intond  to  maintain  my 
long-standing  commitment  to  that  gotl. 

DR.    JOSXPH   E.    K'liKAN 

I  feel  privileged  to  be  Invited  to  partlclpato 
in  the  Forum  on  Federalism  here  at  St. 
LouU  University.  I  was  asked  to  present  an 
educator's  view  of  federalism,  and  so  I  will 
present  some  of  my  own  thoughts,  questions, 
and  reservations  on  the  American  federal- 
ism. 

Almost  any  public  problem  you  can  men- 
tion today  involves  sU  of  ttie  lawyers  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus  It  is  necessary  that  the  dif- 
ferent layers  of  government  cooperate.  It 
is  the  development  of  fraternal  cooperation 
among  the  different  branches  of  government 
that  refiecta  the  essential  feature  of  the  new 
federalism.  IntergovenmientaJ  relations  has 
become  an  outmoded  term.  The  essential 
relations  are  now  human — interpersonal  and 
intraprofesslonal — rather  than  legalistic  or 
intergovernmental. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  made  some  progress  toward 
the  "collaboraitlve  federalism"  by  taking 
steps  to  cut  the  red  tape  of  bureaucracy 
through  the  reorganisation  of  the  federal 
government,  and  by  moving  toward  block 
grants  and  revenue  sharing. 

On  the  matter  of  revenue  sharing,  I  en- 
dorse the  principle,  but  I  am  not  certain 
whose  ooQoept  Is  involved.  Personally,  I 
prefer  the  Henry  Rexiss  bill  whl(di  would 
provide  federal  block  grants  to  those  states 
and  localities  which  demonstrate  an  Inten- 
tion to  modernize  their  government. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  are  ob- 
viously In  flnandal  difficulties,  and  many 
are  looking  toward  the  state  and  federal 
levels  for  support.  Whether  such  supiwrt 
will  come  In  the  form  of  direct  aid  to  stu- 
dents or  In  the  form  of  grants  to  the  institu- 
tions is  a  large  question  mark.  But  federal 
fellowships  and  training  grants  should  be 
given  to  Improve  state  and  local  government 
managerial   capacities. 

Despite  the  prophecies  of  doom  about  our 
cities,  I  beUeve  that  a  moral  commitment 
to  reorder  our  priorities  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  our  spiritual  sense  can  enable  us  to 
continue  evolving  our  federal  system  to  meet 
the  urban  crisis  of  our  time. 

MTTaXAT    L.    WXmKNBAUlC 

The  general  oonoept  of  revenue  sharing 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re- 
public. In  1830,  the  Congress  endorsed  a 
form  of  revenue  sharing  when  it  voted  to 
distribute  surplus  Federal  funds  to  state 
governments.  Since  then,  interest  in  shar- 
ing  Federal    revenues   with    the   States   has 
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grown  and  then  waned  again.  Today,  we  are 
In  another  period  of  ix<oimtlng  Interest. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  proposal  was  very  painstak- 
ingly developed.  Many  man-months  of  time 
and  effort  went  Into  its  design.  In  both 
concept  and  detaU,  It  Is  Intended  to  be  a 
nanpartlsan  plan  offered  In  good  faith. 

There  are  fbur  basic  points  to  revenue 
sharing  that  need  to  be  emphasized.  First,  a 
modest  portion  of  the  annual  growth  In 
Federal  revenues  is  earmarked  for  general 
aid  to  Stato  and  local  governments.  Henee. 
general  revenue  sharing  wUl  neither  re- 
quire a  rise  In  tax  rates  nor  a  reduction  In 
any  existing  government  programs. 

Second,  the  revenue  sharing  money  la 
distributed  to  each  State,  city  and  county  In 
a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  The  allocation 
Is  made  according  to  precise  and  painstak- 
ingly developed  formulas  contained  in  tbe 
Federal  statute.  Ilie  overall  Impact  tends 
to  X»  mildly  equalizing,  that  Is,  the  poorer 
States  obtain  a  larger  share  than  ttielr 
wealthier  nel^bon. 

Third,  each  local  government  is  allotted 
a  portion  of  Its  State's  revenue  sharing  al- 
location based  on  Its  actual  revenue  colleo- 
tlons  rather  than  Ita  potential  ability  to 
raise  revenues.  As  a  result,  central  cities  will 
fare  substantially  better  than  their  suburban 
neighbors. 

Fourth,  the  States,  cities,  and  counties  re- 
ceiving the  money  will  make  the  decisions 
as  to  which  purpose  the  ftmds  should  be 
directed.  Financial  reporting  to  the  Treasury 
will  be  required  simply  to  assure  that  the 
money  Is  spent  for  a  lawful  governmental 
piu'pose  and  In  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  man- 
ner. The  local  voten,  rather  than  any  Fed- 
eral official,  win  review  the  wisdom  and  effeo* 
tlveness  of  the  expenditures. 

CONCaCBSMAN  JAMBS  BTlOirCTON 

Our  Founding  Pathera  took  care  to  dis- 
tribute governmental  powers  between  the 
states  and  the  national  government  In  such 
a  way  that  a  bcJanoe  of  power  existed  be- 
tween two  equal  q>heres.  But  for  many  rea- 
sons, the  last  two  hundred  yean  have  seen 
the  powera  of  the  central  government  grow 
far  beyond  the  realm  envisioned  by  the 
Founding  Fathen. 

The  proponenta  of  revenue  sharing  claim 
two  major  beoeflte  from  the  plan.  They  ar- 
gue that.  In  addition  to  restoring  financial 
well-being  to  states  and  cities.  It  will  also 
restore  appn^rlato  discretionary  povrers  to 
state  and  local  offloials. 

But  on  a  level  more  profound  than  the 
fiscal.  It  seems  from  my  perspective  as  a  Con- 
gressman, that  another  gi^  exists  In  the 
federal  structure.  Federalisoa  Is  also  a  balance 
within  the  central  government  whereby  the 
Congress,  as  the  direct  link  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  states  and  the  national  govern- 
ment, fulfills  a  vital  role.  Two  of  Conyess's 
most  Important  powers  in  this  schune  are 
the  authority  over  appropriations  and  the 
foreign  policy  prerogatives — primarily  the 
power  to  wage  war.  Yet  these  are  areas  of 
decUlon  which  have  Increasingly  been  ab- 
s(»i>ed  Into  the  purview  of  White  Hbuse  ad- 
vlaen.  The  President's  arbitrary  decision  to 
wlthh<dd  funds  which  the  Oongrees  has  ap- 
propriated Is  veiled  Interference  with  this 
distribution  of  powers.  And  five  times  within 
the  past  ten  years,  the  American  President 
has  intervened  In  foreign  nations  without 
Oongresslonal  consultation. 

It  is  the  conditions  which  permit  such  a 
situation  to  occur  which  really  threaten  our 
federal  system.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  reassert  Ita  role  and  to  require 
the  executive  branch  to  be  accountable  to 
the  people's  representatives  for  Ita  actions. 
It  was  In  this  spirit  that  James  Madison 
wrote:  "You  must  first  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  control  the  governed;  and  in  the 
next  place  oblige  It  to  control  ItseU." 
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It  1b,  of  course,  an  honor  to  be  Invited  and 
a  privilege  to  address  the  St.  Loula  University 
Forum  on  PederaUsm. 

All  kinds  ol  serious  and  seemingly  objec- 
tive criticisms  of  the  new  federalism  have 
been  heard  across  the  land,  but  the  really 
serious  problems,  to  my  mind,  number  three. 
The  first  is  the  sense  of  powerlessness  that 
our  chosen  leaders  seem  to  have,  and  the 
incapacity  of  our  agencies  to  perform  the 
effective  work  that  the  public  once  expected 
of  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Second,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
we  face  Is  the  uncontrolled  partisanship  of 
many  of  our  public  officials.  Moet  public 
officials  practice  one  or  another  kind  of  parti- 
sanship when  their  duties  call  for  them  to 
try  to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  general 
welfare. 

The  third  is  the  most  serious  problem  of 
all.  This  la  the  depression  into  which  the 
American  spirit  has  fallen.  The  whole  citi- 
zenry, leaders  and  followers  alike,  are  suffer- 
ing from  this  great  disease.  We  sense  that  the 
system  won't  work  any  longer.  There  is  no 
use  in  trying.  This  is  the  end. 

Is  there  any  hope  at  all?  I  think  there  is, 
and  I  want  to  mention  three  signs  of  hope 
that  make  me,  on  balance,  more  optimistic 
than  pessimistic.  First,  I  want  to  cite  the 
strength  of  the  private  sector  as  a  hope  for 
better  government  in  this  country.  In  light 
of  the  serious  problems  of  the  non-profit, 
tax  exempt  agencies  that  serve  the  general 
welfare,  such  as  our  private  universities,  it  Is 
truly  remarkable  that  they  possess  as  much 
capacity  as  they  do,  and  as  much  willingness, 
to  serve  the  public  good  to  the  full  level  of 
their  own  resources. 

A  second  element  of  hope  I  see  is  the 
relative  openness  of  communication  that 
exists  In  this  society.  The  American  public 
is  better  informed  about  the  news  of  the 
day  than  any  other  citizenry,  and  this  Is  an 
immense  asset. 

The  third  element  of  hope  Is,  for  me,  the 
most  important.  It  is  the  social  conscience 
of  the  public.  This  social  conscience,  which 
Is  especially  characteristic  of  the  younger 
generation.  Is  our  last  beat  hope. 


RALPH  EDWARDS— SALUTE 
TO  NEW  AMERICANS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  dis- 
tinguished constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Ralph  Edwards  of  "This  Is  Your  Life," 
addressed  a  large  number  of  new  UJ3. 
citizens  In  Los  Angeles.  With  so  many 
problems  confronting  us  both  here  and 
abroad,  we  too  seldom  allow  ourselves 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  great- 
ness of  our  people,  the  grandeur  of  our 
Nation.  Mr.  Edwards'  moving  statement 
at  the  Salute  to  New  Americans  la  a 
timely  reminder  of  what  it  means  to  be 
an  American.  I  believe  a  thoughtful  re- 
view of  his  remarks  would  prove  refresh- 
ing to  all  of  us: 

Ralph  Edwards — Salutk  to  Nrw  Aicxxicans 

Welcome ! 

This  Is  Indeed  a  memorable  occasion  and  I 
am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  be  a  part 
of  it.  I  wish  I  could  be  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  which  must  agitate 
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your  hearts  and  present  themselves  to  your 
minds  as  you  become  an  Integral  part  of  this 
wonderful  country. 

Those  of  us  who  were  bom  here  may  have 
a  tendency  to  take  for  granted  the  many 
great  things  that  go  to  make  up  this  awe- 
some land.  But,  you,  you  have  chosen  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, you  have  opted  for  this  country,  you 
have  had  to  prepare  yoursrtf  and  to  qualify 
for  naturalization. 

No  one  handed  you  American  citizenship. 
You  wanted  It,  you  earned  It.  I  sense,  then, 
that  you  must  love  deeply  this  country  and 
that  for  which  it  stands. 

And  I  promise  you,  you  will  learn  to  love  it 
even  more.  If  you  Involve  yourself  with  it,  if 
you  travel  about  and  see  It  In  all  its  gran- 
deur, if  you  will  continue  to  study  its  his- 
tory, compto'e  its  basic  values,  learn  its  ac- 
oompUshments.  There  is  no  other  country 
like  it  in  the  world.  And,  cw  an  American. 
you  will  find  there  is  no  one  like  you  In 
the  world. 

America  has  been  called  a  melting  pot. 
That,  It  Is  not.  No  one  is  pressured  into  dis- 
carding the  heritage  of  his  native  land.  After 
all,  everyone  here  is  an  immigrant  or  de- 
scended from  immigrants  to  Anverlca.  The 
first  English  settlers  have  Intermingled  with 
the  Scots  and  the  Irish  and  the  Dutch  and 
the  Jews  and  the  Swedes  and  the  Africans 
and  the  French  Huguenots  and  the  Germans 
and  the  Italians  and  the  Poles  and  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  and 
the  Latin -Americans.  All  of  them  have 
brought  their  strength,  not  only  of  their 
bodies  and  hearts,  but  of  their  minds  and 
their  cultures.  We  retain  the  pride  In  each 
heritage  and  give  recognition  to  It,  but  we 
have  all  been  blended  into  the  American 
pattern. 

Out  of  this  blending  of  Inheritance,  en- 
vironment, historical  experience  has  come  a 
character  called  "American".  This  wonderful 
diversity  of  the  American  social  scene,  the 
mixture  of  races  and  people,  culture  and  re- 
ligions, somehow  fuses  Into  a  unity  vindicat- 
ing our  national  motto.  E  Plurlbus  Unum, 
one  out  of  many. 

Just  what  Is  a  new  American?  Now  that 
you  are,  you  may  be  Interested  to  hear  what 
another  new  American  said  about  that  In 
1782.  almost  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  was 
a  transplanted  Frenchman  named  Creve- 
coeur,  who  took  to  farming  the  new  land 
Here  Is  what  he  wrote,  addressing  himself 
to  the  question,  "What  Is  an  American?" 
You  will  learn  that  we  have  not  changed 
much  since. 

"This  new  continent,"  he  wrote,  "la  not 
composed  of  great  lords  who  possess  every- 
thing and  of  a  herd  of  people  who  have  noth- 
ing. Her«  are  no  arlatocr&tlcal  families,  no 
invisible  power.  Here  man  Is  free  as  he  ought 
to  be.  Nor  la  this  pleasing  quality  transitory. 

"By  what  power  has  this  surprising  meta- 
morphosis been  performed?  By  that  of  the 
1»W8,  and  that  of  their  industry.  The  laws, 
the  Indulgent  laws,  protect  them  as  they 
arrive,  stamping  on  them  the  symbol  of  adop- 
tion; they  receive  ample  r««wards  for  their 
labours.  These  accumulated  rewards  may 
procure  them  land,  confer  on  them  the  title 
of  freedom  and  to  that  title  every  benefit 
Is  affixed  which  men  can  possibly  require. 
That  is  the  great  operation  daily  performed 
by  our  laws? 

"From  whence  proceed  those  laws?  The 
government. 

"Whence  that  government?  It  Is  derived 
from  the  original  genius  and  strong  desire 
of  the  people. 

"He  is  an  American  who,  leaving  behind 
him  all  his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners, 
rsceives  new  ones  from  the  new  mode  of  life 
he  has  embraced,  the  new  government  he 
obeys  and  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He  becomes 
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an  American  by  being  received  In  the  broad 
lap  of  our  great  Alma  Mater. 

"Americans,"  Crevecoeur  wrote  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  "Americans  are  a  new  race  of 
men  w^oee  labours  and  posterity  will  one 
day  c^use  great  change  In  the  world.  Ameri- 
cans are  carrying  along  that  great  mass  of 
arts,  sciences,  vigor  and  Industry  which  be- 
gan long  since  and  they  will  finish  the  circle. 
Her©  they  are  incorporated  into  one  of  the 
finest  systems  of  population  which  has  ever 
appeared. 

"The  American  ought,  therefore,  to  love 
this  country  much  better  than  that  wherein 
he  or  his  forefathers  were  bom.  Here  the  re- 
wards of  his  Industry  follow  the  progress  of 
his  labour;  his  labour  is  founded  on  self- 
interest. 

"The  American  is  a  new  man,  who  acts 
upon  new  principles;  he  must  therefore  en- 
tertain new  ideas  and  form  new  opinions. 
This  Is  an  American." 

I  find  as  we  approach  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  nation,  that 
those  attributes  have  not  changed.  No  mat- 
ter what  surface  strains  there  appear,  we  are 
one  nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with  Ub- 
erty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  scenes  of  dissent  and  civil  disobedience 
that  seem  to  dominate  our  television  screens 
are  in  the  most  part  evidence  of  the  vigor 
and  the  youth  of  our  society,  always  seeking 
to  update  itself,  to  give  voice  to  opinion  to 
make  our  government  not  only  viable  but 
relevant,  to  use  a  much  overworked  word. 

Nevertheless,  the  basic  characteristics, 
those  values  that  so  entranced  the  French 
Immigrant  many  generations  ago.  are  still 
there.  We  as  Americans  respect  Industrlous- 
ness  We  cherish  freedom.  We  make  our 
wishes  known  to  the  government  so  that  Its 
laws  reflect  our  society  as  It  exists  today. 

Where  in  the  world — ever — at  any  time — 
has  democracy,  government  of  the  people, 
worked  as  well? 

And  when  It  doesn't,  where  in  the  world 
does  the  citizen  have  as  much  access  to 
means  of  making  his  opinions  known? 

The  American  is  a  very  singular  human 
being.  He  may  take  and  does  take  pride  In 
his  institutions.  In  his  way  of  life.  In  his 
form  of  government.  In  his  family  and 
neighbors,  and  not  by  any  means  least,  his 
land.  As  Frank  Hill  said,  "There  Is  certain 
look  of  earth  In  America."  The  great  dimen- 
sions of  mountains  and  lakes,  of  rivers  and 
valleys,  of  maaaes  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
g^>ldenix)d  and  peoan  and  redwood  and  sage 
and  ohaparral  and  yucca  and  orange-flamed 
popples.  There  are  the  aculptured  docnes  of 
Yoeemlte  and  Its  waterfall  plunging  more 
than  a  sheer  halX  mile  from  cliff  to  pii^i" 
■niere  Is  the  painted  chasm  of  the  Oolorado 
River,  the  Grand  Oanyon.  There  is  the  eerie 
mn-drenched  blue  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
the  spume  of  Yellowsftone  geysers,  the  thun- 
dering power  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  the  stone 
and  steel  oltles  reflecting  symbols  of  the 
most  man-made-powerful  nation  In  the 
world. 

America  has  the  clearest  title  to  its  own 
quality. 

And  to  be  American  is  to  recognize  that 
quality  and  sing  with  feeling  those  eloquent 
words  of  prayer  written  by  Katherine  Lee 
Bates  in  1895  as  a  paean  of  praise  to  t^i*" 
land,  your  land  now,  and  mine : 

"Oh,  beautiful,  for  spacious  skies 
For  amber  waves  of  grain 
For  purple  mountains  majesty 
Above  thy  fruited  plain. 
America,  America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good 
With  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea." 

Thank  you  and  congratulations  to  you  all. 
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NEWSLETTER  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  am  sending  a  combined  newsletter 
and  brief  questionnaire  to  my  constitu- 
ents in  California's  29th  CongreBslonal 
District.  I  would  like  to  Insert  the  text  of 
this  report  in  the  Rxcokd  at  this  point : 
A  Report  to  thk  Pboplb  From  CottoMMaBUAX 
Danizlson 

Dear  Friends:  As  your  Representative  In 
Congress,  one  of  my  most  Important  func- 
tions Is  to  provide  a  link  between  the  sptvWl- 
ing  Federal  t>ui«auoraey  and  the  govern- 
mental units  and  Individual  oltlsens  in  our 
29th  District.  In  order  to  represent  you  well. 
It  is  Important  that  I  know  how  you  feel  on 
the  issues  that  come  before  Congress. 

Some  of  the  major  domestic  Issues  facing 
the  9and  Congress,  which  convened  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  Include  welfare  refc»in,  health  insur- 
ance, inflation,  revenue  sharing,  and  the  per- 
formance of  some  of  our  government  agen- 
cies. It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
one  of  the  underlying  questions  this  year  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  government 
should  use  the  tax  resources  to  help  finance 
industries  and  programs  which  traditionally 
have  been  financed  by  private  Industry  or 
by  local  government.  In  my  questionnaire,  I 
am  seeking  your  opinion  on  some  of  these  Is- 
sues. I  hope  you  will  take  a  few  moments  to 
give  me  the  lienefit  of  your  opinions  by  fill- 
ing out  and  returning  this  questionnaire. 

Every  questionnaire  is  subject  to  the  criti- 
cism that  the  questions  are  not  framed  pre- 
cisely as  every  respondent  might  have  pre- 
ferred. This  la  unavoidable  because  the  me- 
chanics of  tallying  the  results  make  it  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  answers  to  the  basic  "yes" 
or  "no"  or  "not  sure". 

Although  I  have  been  involved  In  many 
other  decisions  and  activities,  I  believe  the 
Information  In  this  report  gives  you  some 
Idea  of  this  session's  activities  thus  far.  If 
we  work  together,  we  can  achieve  better  gov- 
ernment. I  look  forward  to  your  help. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  E,  Danielson, 

Member  of  Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
during  the  past  several  months  regarding  the 
archaic  and  cumbersome  operation  of  Con- 
gress. I'm  happy  to  report  that  some  Im- 
provements were  made  early  this  year,  In- 
cluding: 

A  recorded  teller  vote  system  which  pre- 
vents any  Member  from  being  able  to  hide 
important  votes  from  the  public  as  in  the 
past. 

A  procedure  was  established  for  the  first 
time  permitting  the  challenging  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  chairman. 

A  new  rule  was  adopted  providing  that  no 
Congressman  can  hold  more  than  one  sub- 
committee chairmanship. 

districJt  notes 

On  my  trips  to  our  District,  I  visited  many 
communities,  meeting  with  constituents, 
local  officials  and  others,  in  my  continuing 
effort  to  maintain  close  contact  with  those 
whom  I  represent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Monterey  Park  City 
Council,  at  which  revenue  sharing  was  dis- 
cussed. I  was  surprised  and  honored  to  be 
awarded  a  plaque  from  the  city,  commending 
me  and  naming  me  as  one  of  Its  honorary 
citizens. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  can  share  In  the  pride 
of  the  City  of  San  Gabriel  in  our  29th  Dis- 
trict, which  this  year  is  celebrating  the  Bi- 
centennial of  its  famed  Mission. 
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I  have  attended  meetings  and  spoken  to 
groups  In  the  Mt.  Washington,  Echo  Park  and 
East  liOe  Angeles  areas.  Also,  It  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  be  the  guest  speaker 
this  year  at  the  solemn  ceremonies  com- 
memorating Armenian  Martyrs  Day  In  Mon- 
tebello.  In  remembrance  of  the  1.6  million 
martyrs  who  were  the  first  victims  of  gen- 
ocide In  the  1900's. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    AMD    FROZEN    rDITOS 

Although  I  was  successful  in  prying  loose 
funds  for  the  Monterey  Park  water  main 
I>roJect  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Administration  has 
froeen  approximately  $12.7  billion  in  already 
appropriated  funds  for  similar  urban  pro- 
grams. 

These  frozen  funds  covQd  help  alleviate 
unemployment  and  lost  Jobs.  I  was  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  to 
make  more  of  these  funds  available  for  areas 
where  unemployment  Is  unusually  high,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
voted  to  approve  this  plan.  I  also  Introduced 
a  resolution  urging  the  President  to  release 
the  previously  appropriated  funds. 

COlUCrrTKK  AaSIOKMBfTS 

I  have  been  assigned  to  two  of  the  most 
Important  committees  In  Congress — Judiciary 
and  Veterans'  Affairs.  Judiciary  considers 
such  matters  as  court  organization,  prison 
administration,  civil  rights,  antitrust  laws, 
claims  against  the  Federal  government.  Im- 
migration, constitutional  amendments,  etc. 
The  title  "Veterans'  Affairs"  U  self-explana- 
tory. I  am  on  the  Hospitals  Subcommittee 
and  I  was  also  named  to  a  special  subcom- 
mittee which  looked  Into  the  San  Fernando 
Veterans  Hospital  tragedy  resulting  from  the 
February  earthquake.  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  proposing  that  a  new  replacement 
hospital  be  built  In  Los  Angeles  (preferably 
on  Los  Angeles  County  property  near  the 
General  Hospital),  and  have  also  Joined  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  make  earthquake 
Insurance  more  readUy  avaUable  to  home- 
owners. 

Recently  I  visited  McDonnell  Douglas  Auto- 
mation Company,  a  division  of  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corporation,  to  obtain  information 
on  how  a  major  aerospace  company  has  suc- 
cessfully applied  computer  and  management 
techniques  to  non-aerospace  applications. 
Unemployment  figures  have  soared,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Jobless  rate  hit  7.6%  in 
March.  Much  of  this  involves  the  aerospace 
Industry.  I  am  convinced  that  faculties  of 
this  type  can  help  alleviate  unsmpl03m;ient 
because  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
hospitals,  schools,  utility  companies,  federal, 
state  and  local  governments,  and  a  wide  range 
of  commercial  uses.  My  visit  was  arranged 
by  a  constituent  from  the  29th  District,  by 
the  way — Robert  Canny,  of  Mt.  Washington 
West,  who  is  a  McDonnell  Douglas  Program 
Manager. 

VOTINC    RECORD 

I  am  pleased  to  have  one  of  the  best 
attendance  records  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Through  May  31,  I  was 
absent  for  only  four  recorded  votes — none 
of  which  were  closely  enough  contested  so 
that  my  vote  would  have  changed  the  result, 
and  even  so,  only  when  it  was  unavoidable. 

This  gives  me  an  overall  record  of  94% 
on  voting  attendance. 

rLACS 

Your  Congressional  office  processes  many 
requests  for  United  States  flags.  We  can  ob- 
tain these  flags  for  schools,  scout  groups,  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  other  appropriate 
groups.  Prices  for  flags,  which  are  then  flown 
over  the  Capitol,  are  as  follows:  3x5,  $3.35; 
6x8,  $6.22;  8x12,  $14.85. 

MAJOR   BILLS   INTRODUCED 

I  have  Introduced  or  cosponsored  approxi- 
mately 40  bills  and  resc^utlons  already  this 
year  and  would  like  to  list  them  all,  but  space 
does  not  permit.  Some  of  the  more  Important 
ones  are  intended  to : 
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I'rovlde  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  provide  adequate  health  care  pro- 
tection. 

Protect  oonsumM^  on  finance  charges  and 
in  cases  of  erroneous  billing. 

Encourage  the  medical  profesalon  to  prac- 
tice among  the  urban  poor. 

Equalize  Income  tax  rates  for  single  persons 
to  match  rates  for  married  pececiis. 

Increase  cancer  research. 

Establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vlroninent. 

Eliminate  Illegal  entry  of  narcotics  from 
abroad,  provide  better  medical  treatment  for 
known  narcotic  addicts,  and  combat  drug 
abuse  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Bstabllsti  an  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Increase  Social  Security  benefits  and  In- 
crease outside  earnings  limitation. 

EiBtabllsh  a  Juvenile  Justice  Institute. 

Create  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Aging 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Provide  Incentive  for  the  motion  picture 
Industry  to  produce  movies  In  the  United 
States  rather  than  abro«Ml. 

VIETNAM  WAS TROOP  WITHDRAWAL POW 


I  have  Joined  In  sponsoring  the  "Propor- 
tional Repatriation"  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  negotiate  wlthdiawal  of 
American  military  personnel  from  Southeast 
Asia,  based  on  a  simultaneous  proportional 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  specifying 
that  6%  of  the  American  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn each  time  6%  of  our  prisoners  are 
released.  There  are  proper  safeguards,  and 
the  resolution  proposes  December  24,  1971,  as 
the  target  date  for  completion;  however,  ne- 
gotiators could  set  another  date.  Everyone 
agrees  on  getting  out  of  this  tragic  and  costly 
war,  but  the  only  difference  Is  howl 

NAMED  ASSISTANT  WHIP 

One  outgrowth  of  the  push  this  year  for 
reform  of  the  seniority  system  was  my  elec- 
tion as  Assistant  Majority  Whip,  with  re- 
sponsibilities covering  the  entire  State  of 
Oallfomia.  This  poet  has  gone  to  a  new 
Member  of  the  House  only  once  before. 

There  are  nineteen  Whips  covering  the 
nation,  and  we  attend  weekly  leadership 
meetings  with  E^>eaker  Carl  Albert  and 
others.  Each  Assistant  Whip  relays  to  Con- 
gressmen In  his  zone  a  steady  flow  of  Infor- 
mation, and  provides  the  House  leadership 
with  as  accurate  a  picture  as  poaslble  for  the 
views  of  these  Members  on  pending  legiaia- 
tton.  I  enjoy  this  added  privilege  and  respon- 
sibility, and  hope  you  share  my  pride  In  hav- 
ing our  29th  District  represented  at  these 
top  level  meetings. 

Laws  passed  by  Congress  express  the  Intent 
that  all  citizens  should  exercise  their  right 
to  vote  I  Remember!  There  Is  a  Special  Elec- 
tion in  part  of  our  District  to  fin  the  vacancy 
In  the  27th  State  Senatorial  District — Tues- 
day, June  2ad. 


TO  RENEW  A   COMMITMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OKIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  before  it  the  chance  to  forcefully  re- 
new this  country's  commitment  to  "elim- 
inate the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty."  It  took  up  this  commitment 
In  1964  and  has  supported  the  economic 
opportunity  programs  through  their 
hectic  early  years,  their  many  successes, 
and  their  few  failures.  In  the  continuing 
debate  and  concern  over  the  character 
of  the  "War  on  Poverty,"  four  Con- 
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gresses  have  deeply  Involved  ttiemaelves 
In  a  constructive  effort  to  evaluate,  im- 
prove, and  more  fltmly  establish  the 
best  results  of  the  efforts  made  under  the 
Economic  Oivortimlty  Act  of  1964. 
House  Resolution  40.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
programs  of  the  Economic  Oi^wrtunity 
Act  for  5  more  years,  has  my  full  suiqx>rt 
as  a  major  contribution  to  tills  history  of 
reasoned  congressional  backing  for  the 
Federal  antipoverty  efforts. 

The  antipoverty  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  have 
developed,  through  a  process  of  experl- 
m^itatlon,  evaluation,  and  community 
participation,  into  a  unique  group  of 
Federal  activities.  They  have  earned  our 
respect  both  for  their  effectiveness  and 
for  their  innovative  involvement  of  com- 
munities in  creating  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  to  break  out  of  the 
crushing  environment  of  poverty.  TUb 
special  effort  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  unique  in  its  concentration  on 
the  poor  and  comprehensive  scope,  holds 
a  promise  that  Oovemment  programs 
do  not  have  to  have  a  single  dimension 
of  assistance  through  established  proc- 
esses and  frameworks.  They  can  help 
change  Institutions  where  they  block  the 
efforts  of  the  poor  to  restructure  their 
lives:  and  they  can  do  it  through  the 
people,  with  participation. 

Each  of  the  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  whether  to  OEO, 
HEW,  or  the  Labor  Department,  pro- 
vides a  solid  reason,  to  Itself,  to  support 
an  extension  of  the  programs.  This  ex- 
tension must  be  long  enough  to  allow  for 
planning  well  toto  the  future  and  to  as- 
sure conttoutog  backtog  to  the  projects 
undertaken.  The  necessity  for  planntog 
and  conttoutog  support  Is  especially  cru- 
clEil  to  this  area  of  Oovemment  pro- 
graming because  the  projects  begun 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  nurturing  of 
a  spirit  of  tovolvement  and  participation 
and  the  creation  of  a  close  relationship 
and  sense  of  trust  between  the  program 
and  the  people  at  the  local  level. 

The  legal  services  program  is  one  ot 
the  major  successes  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  Since  its  foundtag  as  a 
part  of  the  community  action  program 
of  OEO,  it  has  grown  and  taken  on  a 
character  all  its  own.  This  character  was 
not  the  result  of  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative directive,  but  came  from 
the  totense  devotion  and  wide  abilities 
of  the  people  who  took  part  to  the  pro- 
gram. That  tovolvement  created  a  strong 
trust  and  ctxifldence  to  the  communities 
to  which  each  project  grew.  Sometimes 
a  project's  success  was  not  easy  and  had 
to  be  forged  through  a  debate  over  goals 
and  methods.  But  this  too  has  served  to 
link  each  legal  services  project  even 
more  closely  with  the  community  it 
serves. 

The  close  tovolvement  of  legal  services 
with  the  areas  it  serves  has  generated 
new  roles  for  legal  services  attorneys. 
They  have  played  major  parts  to  creat- 
ing community-based  economic  develop- 
ment projects  such  as  grocery  stores  and 
housing  corporations.  They  have  served 
as  the  impetus  for  courses  in  poverty  law 
to  over  half  of  the  accredited  law  schools 
to  the  ooimtry.  They  have  emphasized 
preventive  legal  education  to  their  con- 
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tacts  with  the  people  to  their  commu- 
nities. And,  when  rural  or  other  needs 
call  for  it,  they  have  operated  from  a 
mobile  base  or  multiservice  center  to 
bring  them  to  contact  with  everyonfl 
needing  their  assistance.  They  truly 
serve  in  the  fashion  of  the  smalltown 
lawyer  with  a  special  concern  for  their 
community. 

On  a  broader  level,  the  legal  services 
program  aims  at  providing  direct  legal 
advice  and  representation  to  the  poor.  It 
advocates  improvements  and  changes  to 
laws  and  institutions  which  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The 
projects  provide  education  to  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities  and  try  to  Improve 
opportunities  for  self-advancement 
among  the  poor  through  economic  de- 
velopment programs  and  mobilization  of 
community  resources.  The  legal  services 
program  now  has  over  260  field  projects, 
about  900  neighborhood  locations  and 
more  than  2,000  attorneys  servtog  large 
cities,  small  towns,  and  rural  areas.  To 
supplement  the  work  of  the  lawyers,  ap- 
proximately 500  nonprofessional  staff 
members,  drawn  from  the  communities 
being  served,  have  been  employed.  Over 
900.000  cases  were  handled  in  fiscal  1970, 
up  by  300,000  from  the  year  before.  This 
year  legal  services  attorneys  will  prob- 
ably deal  with  well  over  1  million  cases. 
All  this  has  been  achieved  at  a  decreas- 
ing cost  per  case — only  an  average  of 
$59  per  case  to  fiscal  1970. 

Along  with  the  huge  volume  of  cases 
handled,  several  landmark  decisions  have 
been  won  by  legal  services  attorneys,  to- 
cluding  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
ruling  that  residency  requirements  for 
the  receipt  of  welfare  benefits  were  im- 
constitutional.  In  recognition  of  this  suc- 
cess, the  legal  services  program  was 
elevated  to  an  todependent  status  within 
OEO  during  fiscal  1970  and  has  had  Its 
budget  tocreased  over  the  years  from  $29 
million  to  fiscal  year  1967  to  over  $61 
million  to  fiscal  year  1971. 

But  what  are  the  needs  this  program 
alms  to  serve?  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  problems  that  the  poor  have  which 
should  receive  legal  attention  range  from 
a  conservative  5  million  per  year  to  as 
high  as  15  million.  Even  to  this  very 
basic  and  successful  program  a  large 
task  still  remains.  In  other  economic  op- 
portunity programs  a  similar  challenge 
must  be  faced  and  It  is  tocumbent  on  us 
to  match  the  tovolvement  and  dedication 
of  people  like  the  VISTA  volunteer,  the 
legal  services  lawyer,  and  the  commu- 
nity participants  who  make  all  the  pro- 
grams work,  with  a  renewed  commitment 
over  a  long  term. 

The  very  success  of  the  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  along  with  other 
parts  of  the  whole  Federal  effort  to  deal 
with  poverty,  now  tends  to  bring  us  to 
a  potot  where  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
tempted  to  let  these  programs  be  con- 
tinued for  2  years  without  a  direct  evi- 
dence of  our  interest  and  concern.  H.R. 
40  takes  a  step  beyond  mere  passive  con- 
tinuance of  authorizations  for  the  smti- 
poverty  activities.  It  establishes  the  to- 
tent  of  Congress  that  these  programs 
be  conttoued  for  5  years  and  delineates 
a  10-percent  tocrease  to  authorizations 
each     year.     Furthermore,     it     places 
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strong  emphasis  on  the  local  initiative 
programs  which  have  formed  the  core 
of  economic  opportunity  programs  and 
made  them  the  model  of  other  assist- 
ance programs. 

By  current  standards,  over  25  million 
people  in  the  United  States  live  to  pov- 
erty. The  number  has  decltoed  from 
about  38  million  to  1964.  due,  to  part, 
to  the  leadership  of  the  economic  op- 
portunity programs.  This  leadership  has 
strongly  influenced  the  Itoe  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  directicm  of  com- 
munity action  and  a  two-way  rather 
than  one-way  approach  to  assisttog  the 
poor.  A  reduction  of  over  10  million 
to  the  number  of  poor  Americans  should 
give  us  the  confidence  to  tackle  the  re- 
maintog  task.  It  Is  a  job  that  will  not 
be  any  easier  than  that  of  the  anti- 
poverty  operations  over  the  last  6  years, 
especially,  stoce  the  number  of  poor  is 
rismg  over  1970  figures.  We  must  re- 
mtod  ourselves  that  as  John  Garner 
said   to   1968: 

The  poverty  that  remains  after  decades  of 
unprecedented  affluence  Is  not  like  the  pov- 
erty that  was  once  widespread  In  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  the  hard  core  that  remains.  .  .  . 
It  Is  poverty  at  Its  most  stubborn;  poverty 
rooted  in  the  soolal  disintegration  of  urban 
and  rural  slums;  poverty  linked  to  severe 
cultural  deprivation;  poverty  complicated  by 
Illiteracy,  physical  handicap,  advanced  age. 
or  mental  retardation. 

This  is  the  type  of  challenge  that  the 
economic  opportunity  programs  are  best 
suited  to  meet.  They  have  the  dedicated 
people — both  on  their  own  staffs  and 
among  the  community  participants. 
They  have  the  experience,  earned  over 
6  years  of  hard  work  and  conttouous 
evaluation.  And  they  have  the  respect 
of  the  people  who  work  with  them  and 
those  of  us  to  Congress,  for  their  proven 
wllltogness  to  fight  and  innovate. 


OUR  MALIGNED  POLICE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  received  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  movtog  letters  I 
have  read  to  many  years  from  Mrs. 
Charles  Wissler,  of  McLean.  Va..  written 
to  behalf  of  the  devoted  men  who  are 
charged  with  def  endtog  us  and  are  all  too 
often  maligned  while  we  sit  silently  by, 
too  unconcerned  or  apathetic  to  speak  up 
to  their  defense. 

As  I  believe  Mrs.  Wissler 's  words  de- 
serve the  widest  possible  audience,  I  to- 
sert  her  letter  in  full  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record : 

Mat  28,  1971. 
Hon.  JoH.  T.  Bbothju., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  CowcRKBfiMAN  BKOTHn.x;  Today,  as 
I  returned  to  my  home  from  teaching  my 
daily  Ck>Uege  class  schedule.  I  saw  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  returning 
from  the  funeral  of  Metropolitan  Police  Of- 
ficer WlUlam  L.  Slgmon.  thlrty-four-year-old 
father  of  two  small  children  and  an  out- 
standing member  of  his  church  and  com- 


munity. This  young  police  officer  died  tn  an 
armed  robbery  gun  battle  wltti.  " '.  .  .  a  quiet 
yoxing  thing  . . .  Uka  the  high  school  girl  nest 
door,'  .  .  ."  and  "The  bearded  man  with 
whom  she  had  lived  for  two  years —  .  .  . 
especially  nice  .  .  ."  [Washington  Post,  May 
26,    1971). 

These  two  apparently  "harmless"  citizens, 
along  with  their  confederate,  Mr.  Caldwell, 
"  'one  of  the  nicest  and  kindest  boys  that  I 
knew  In  his  generation."  "  [Washington  Post, 
May  28,  1971),  stole  money  which  did  not 
belong  to  them  and  ended  their  amusement 
binge  by  shooting  officer  Slgmon  In  the  back, 
Injuring  him  fatally,  as  they  fled  the  scene 
of  their  robbery  of  a  MacArthur  Boulevard 
savings  and  loan  firm  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Increasingly,  Congressman  Broyhlll,  our 
police  officers,  protector  of  our  rights  and 
enforcer  of  the  law  you  help  create,  are  be- 
coming prime  targets  for  such  people  who 
feel  reasonably  sure  that,  even  If  appre- 
hended, they  will  be  figuratively  "slapped  on 
the  wrist"  by  our  judicial  system,  told  "to  be 
a  good  boy  and  not  misbehave  again"  and 
released  to.  once  again,  perpetrate  crimes 
against  our  apathetic,  and  often  unwary, 
public.  They  operate  within  a  system  which 
often  appears  to  consider  the  "civil  rights" 
of  the  criminal  over  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
who  obeys  the  laws  of  our  land. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  and  pleastire,  for 
the  past  two  school  years,  to  teach  for  The 
American  University  in  the  Center  for  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  working  closely 
with  law  enforcement  officers  who  are  seeking 
a  degree  In  their  chosen  profession.  Per- 
haps my  contact  with  this  segment  of  our 
Justice  system  has  b«en  such  that  I  have 
met  "the  best."  These  men,  tisually  family 
men.  work  full  time  (sometimes  take  part- 
time  assignments  to  supplement  family  in- 
come I .  and  carry  a  college  course  load  of 
from  two  to  tour  courses  in  an  effort  to  bet- 
ter themselves  and  be  a  credit  to  their  pro- 
fession. Their  leisure  time,  as  such.  Is  almost 
non-existent;  their  families  unselfishly  sacri- 
fice time  with  a  husband,  a  father,  a  mother. 
In  order  that  he  might  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education 
which  would,  otherwise,  be  impossible  to  pro- 
cure. 

Each  time  these  men  and  women  report 
for  duty  as  law  enforcement  officers,  they 
face  the  possibility  of  death,  today  not  only 
possible  but  often  probable!  For  their  service 
to  their  fellow  man,  they  are  spat  upon, 
called  such  tmdlgnlflftd  names  as  "fuzz,'' 
"pig."  "trash,"  and  other  unoompUmentary 
terms  too  numerous  to  relate,  and  are  gen- 
erally degraded  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. These  men  in  imlform  are  denied  re- 
spect, abused  in  every  way  imaginable,  "de- 
meaned and  degraded,"  by  the  public  they 
seek  to  serve.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  police 
departments,  nation-wide,  have  difficulty 
filling  theu-  ranks?  Would  you.  Congressman 
BroyhUl.  serve  a  public  which  seems  to  abhor 
the  fact  that  you  exist? 

This  past  school  year,  I  taught  a  young 
police  officer  who,  when  be  attempted  to 
separate  two  girls  fighting  and  cursing  at 
a  local  drive-in,  was  set  upon  by  a  giuig 
which  almost  beat  and  kicked  the  young  man 
to  death  before  he  was  rescued  by  a  feUow 
officer.  According  to  officials,  the  officer  never 
struck  or  abused  these  girls  in  any  way; 
he  did  not  threaten  tbem  with  his  revolver; 
In  fact,  he  never  removed  the  gtm  frc«n  ita 
holster;  he  simply  attempted  to  place  one 
of  the  girls  in  the  front  seat  of  his  cruiser. 
While  doing  so,  he  was  struck  from  behind 
with  a  section  of  fence  and  knocked  to  the 
ground.  As  he  lay  there  stunned  and  bleed- 
ing, not  one,  but  a  number  of  young  petals 
attacked  this  man;  took  his  service  revolver 
(which  has  never  been  recovered,  to  my 
knowledge);  beat  him  about  the  head  with 
his  own  nightstick;  appeared.  In  abort,  to 
have  no  qtialm  whatsoever  about  murdering 
this  police  officer  who  was  attempting  to  stop 
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this  fight  in  the  Interest  of  public  peaoe  and 
quiet.  His  life,  hia  imifona  and  badge,  in 
better  days  symbols  of  peace,  order,  and  re- 
spect, meant  nothing  to  these  young  hood- 
lums; authority  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
other  citizens  meant  nothing  to  them.  All 
that  mattered  was  that  their  right  to  "do 
their  thing"  and  "brawl  In  public  like  wild 
animals"  was  being  questioned  by  this  "pig" 
who  was  Interfering  with  their  clvU  rights. 
It  did  not  seem  to  matter  one  whit  that  the 
rights,  even  the  potential  right  to  life  Itself, 
was  being  denied  this  poUce  officer  and  the 
law-abiding  citizens  he  sought  to  help;  they 
did  not  care  that  they  were  stealing,  grind- 
ing underfoot,  muddying,  demeaning  the 
heart  of  our  system  of  Justice  by  defying 
the  peaoe  and  order  for  which  it  supposedly 
stands  I  A  cop,  a  dirty  name  hardly  fit  to 
cross  their  lips,  had  dared  to  step  between 
them  in  an  effort  to  stop  their  dangerous  and 
seiueless  brawl! 

Most  reprehensible  of  all — several  "good 
citizens"  simply  stood  by  while  this  officer 
was  brutally  attacked  In  their  defense,  and 
never  Uf ted  so  much  as  a  finger  to  help  him ! 

Surprising?  It  happens  every  day,  Mr. 
BfoyhlU.  Why?  I  suppose,  like  most  of  us, 
they  were  afraid  to  "get  Involved,"  time 
would  be  lost  from  work  with  unwelcome 
court  appearances,  they  might  suffer  some 
physical  harm  from  the  hoodlums,  maybe 
they  might  be  sued  for  something.  Last,  but 
not  least,  none  In  his  right  mind  would 
want  to  be  accused  of  helping  a  cop;  think 
what  It  might  do  to  one's  reputation!  This 
Alexandria.  Virginia,  policeman  suffered,  his 
family  suffered,  because  we  didn't  care 
enough  to  help. 

So,  there  he  lay.  cut  and  bleeding,  until 
a  fellow  officer  came  to  his  assistance.  The 
two  girls  were  apprehended  and  the  seven- 
teen-year-old was  convicted  of  disturbing 
the  peace  in  juvenile  court;  the  adtUt  (same 
exact  evidence)  was  exonerated  In  munici- 
pal court  I  Maybe  they  wlU  be  convicted  on 
the  more  serious  charge  of  assault;  but.  If 
not,  they  wlU  be  once  again  set  free  to  defy 
the  authority  of  an  officer  hired  to  protect 
the  peace  and  rights  of  tax-paying,  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  rights  which  apparently  have 
been  forgotten  In  our  suicidal,  headlong 
rush  to  consider  the  rights  of  the  criminal  I 
The  young  police  oflSoer  spent  one  week  in 
the  hospital,  had  eighteen  stitches  in  his 
scalp  and  emerged,  weary,  but  a  little  wiser 
m  the  ways  of  the  world,  only  to  hear  the 
public  express  their  gratitude  with  Pig! 

Today  Officer  William  L.  Slgmon  is  dead 
and  burled,  the  fourth  policeman  to  die  In 
D.C.  this  year.  Others,  in  other  places  have 
died  In  the  service  of  their  community  and 
city.  As  I  sit  here  and  watch  the  newscast  of 
officer  Slgmon's  funeral,  I  wonder — ^where 
are  Mrs.  Slgmon's  rights  to  her  husband  and 
famUy  unit?  Where  are  the  rights  of  the 
Slgmon  chUdren  who  now  have  no  father, 
lost  In  a  senseless  slaughter?  What  about  the 
rights  of  my  young  police  student  who  tried 
to  help  the  citizen  and  was  treated  to  eight- 
een stitches  In  the  head  and  a  week's  so- 
journ In  the  hoq>ltal,  causing  imtold  an- 
guish to  his  family?  Yes,  these  officers  are 
paid  for  their  service  but  what  restitution 
offloer  Slgmon  had  to  make  for  that  meager 
pay!  What  a  price  was  required  of  his  family 
and  loved  ones  I  My  student's  wife  will  never 
again  feel  safe  when  her  husband  leaves  for 
work;  will  he  come  home  once  again  bat- 
tered and  hurt — wUl  he  come  home  at  all??? 
I  am  reminded  of  the  BlbUcal  quotation, 
"Pool,  today  will  thy  life  be  required  of 
thee  I" 

To  what  point  have  we  moved  In  our  Amer- 
ican society  when  Intolerable  acts  such  as 
these  can  be  tolerated  with  ease?  What  has 
hai^>ened  to  the  people  of  our  country,  par- 
ticularly our  youth,  to  make  them  think  that 
they  can  openly  defy  every  symbol  of  justice 
and  authority  and  not  suffer  the  least  retri- 
bution from  our  courts?  To  what  pass  have 
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we  come,  as  a  people,  that  our  poUcemen  In 
the  line  of  duty  and  servloe  to  society,  must 
UtM^Oly  fear  for  their  Uvea  each  time  they 
step  out  in  the  streets  of  our  cities?  How 
much  longer  can  we  expect  these  dedicated 
men  aiul  women  to  remain  loyal  to  a  pubUc 
which  often  Insults,  If  not  Ignores,  them  until 
that  moment  when  they  are  ne«»ded  to  risk 
their  lives  to  protect  us? 

We,  as  a  people  seem  to  have  reversed  our 
values;  we  confuse  night  with  day.  We  have 
warped  and  twisted  every  spiritual,  moral, 
phyaical.  and  patriotic  element  we  once  held 
dear.  We  refuse  to  be  bothered  when  our 
chUdren  come  home  and  Inform  us  that  they 
can  no  longer  sing  Christmas  carols  In  school 
because  the  word  "Ood"  Is  mentioned,  a  word 
which  the  founders  of  our  Nation  relied  upon 
and  a  help  to  whom  they  prayed  for  guid- 
ance. We  casually  yawn,  have  another  Mar- 
tini, and  try  to  forget  that  television  news- 
cast we  just  saw  of  the  burial  of  a  young 
police  officer  slain  while  defending  our  prop- 
erty and  remaining  rights. 

These  wanton  and  unjustified  attSM^ks  on 
our  law  enforcement  officers  are  increasing  in 
frequency  and  severity.  The  citizen  "silent 
majority"  has  been  sUent  too  long.  The 
answer?  I  wish  I  knew;  I  only  know  that  I 
no  longer  Intend  to  sit  hUy  by  and  see  my 
society  slowly,  but  surely,  destroyed  by  those 
who  hide  behind  the  facade  of  "rights"  while 
they  steal  the  rights  of  others.  I  want  to 
once  again  feel  that  my  yoiuigster  can  bi- 
cycle down  a  neighborhood  street  and  teti 
safe  and  secure.  This  is  her  right  and  my 
right.  I>r.  Wlasler  and  I  Intend  to  use  every 
means  within  our  personal  power  to  "aid  and 
abet"  those  men  and  women  serving  on  our 
police  force  who  are  threatened  daUy  in  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  people  of  our  commu- 
nity. We  have  an  efficient,  above-average 
police  force  in  Fairfax  County,  in  Northern 
Virginia,  and,  somehow,  we'd  like  to  say, 
"thank  you;  we  appreciate  you;  we  depend 
upon  you  I"  This  appreciation  I  feel  for  these 
officials  may  not  spread  to  others  as  rapidly  as 
I  would  wish  but  I  shall  help  It  along  in  every 
way  I  can.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
the  law-abiding  citizen  to  stand  and  be 
counted  1  Pigs???  That  breed  of  "pigs"  our 
Nation  can  use;  the  other  breed  we  can  do 
without  I 

Certainly,  there  are  "bad  cops";  every  pro- 
fession can  boast  the  same  composition  of 
good  and  bad — doctors,  teachers,  lawyers, 
politicians — none  can  cast  the  first  stone. 
There  have  been  oases  of  police  brutality  but 
I  believe  I  have  amply  demonstrated  ccises  of 
"citizen  brutality."  How  long  will  we  con- 
demn the  "brutality"  of  those  who  would 
help  on  the  side  of  the  law  and  encourage 
the  brutaUty — literal  brutality — of  those  who 
would  destroy  our  entire  legal  system?  I  real- 
ize the  extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
discreet  bfOance  between  too  much,  versus 
too  Uttle,  authority  for  our  law  enforcement 
agencies.  I  also  recognize  the  need  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  citizens,  but  please,  let  It  be 
ALL  citlBens,  ouir  police  officers  Included.  It 
seems,  to  me,  that  many  answers  be  in  the 
realm  of  politics  where  many  of  our  politi- 
cians seem  more  interested  In  vote  weight 
than  in  protecting  the  overall  rights  of  our 
law-abiding  citizens.  If  we  must  choose  be- 
tween occasional  police  brutality  and  bru- 
tality by  the  criminal  element,  my  vote  Is  for 
the  police  force  I 

As  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  McLean,  Vir- 
ginia, may  Dr.  Wlasler  and  I  urge  you,  Con- 
gressman Broyhlll,  to  use  your  good  office  to 
support  our  police  force  which  seeks  to  en- 
force the  laws  which  you  help  to  make.  We 
strongly  appeal  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  support  legislation  which  will  bolster  and 
restore  strength  to  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  order  that  they  may  be  revived 
before  It  is  too  late  and  the  hunter  becomes 
the  hunted.  Help  restore  the  dignity  acd  re- 
spect to  our  men  and  women  in  tiniform: 
don't  let  the  police  officer  remain  the  scape* 
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goat  for  society's  ills  and  Increasingly  be- 
come an  Inviting  target  for  those  who  would 
destroy  a  society  they  seek  to  protect  and 
preaerre. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  from  your  busy 
schedxile  to  read  this  lengthy  letter  which 
has  been  delayed  too  long  by  apathy  on  my 
part  and  a  fantasy  that,  somehow.  It  would 
magically  work  out  through  the  efforts  of 
others.  I  am  sure  that  I  not  only  speak  for 
my  husband  and  me,  but  for  every  dtlsen, 
when  I  urge  that  speedy  attention  by  the 
lawmakers  of  our  Nation  be  accorded  these 
moot  timely  problems  regarding  our  friends, 
the  policemen. 

Very  truly  yours, 

N.   Lou   WlSSLR. 


A   PAIR   DEAL   FOR   PUERTO   RICO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  our  distinguished  and  very  able 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo) 
addressed  the  House  on  the  plight  of  the 
2.7  million  Puerto  Rlcans  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  1.5  million  Puerto  Rlcans  on  the 
mainland  and  very  forcefully  reminded 
us  of  the  unfsdr  and  Inequitable  treat- 
ment these  American  citizens  have  re- 
ceived from  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  Government. 

In  his  well-documented  and  timely 
speech  Mr.  Badillo  proposed  a  four-point 
program  aimed  at  meeting  the  ipartlcular 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  in  securing  full  and  fair 
treatment  under  Federal  aid  programs. 
Not  only  Is  such  a  program  long  overdue, 
but  It  has  now  become  a  necessity,  for 
Mr.  BADn.Lo  has  warned  of  an  impending 
new  wave  of  migration  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  mainland.  This  migration  is  being 
forced  on  Puerto  Rlcans  who  are  search- 
ing for  the  employment  and  economic 
security  presently  unavailable  on  the  is- 
land. It  is  clear  that  this  new  wave  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  mlgratlMi  will  further  ag- 
gravate our  urban  crisis  as  those  who 
leave  the  Island  are  generally  poor, 
young,  and  unskilled,  who  speak  little  or 
no  EngUsh  and  who  generally  fail  to  find 
the  economic  opportunity  they  had 
sought. 

This  very  critical  problem  'and  the 
meaningful  approaches  to  solving  it  off- 
ered by  Mr.  Badillo  were  the  subject  of 
a  recent  editorial  on  WCBS-TV  in  New 
York.  EntlUed  'Two  Islands."  WCBS-TV 
very  ably  observes  that  many  of  the  cities 
problems  reeUy  have  their  genesis  in  such 
impoverished  areas  as  Puerto  Rico.  This 
very  perceptive  television  editorial  con- 
tinues by  noting  that  Congressman  Ba- 
Diixo's  proposal  not  only  will  help  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico,  but  will  also  assist 
our  cities  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  our  freshman 
colleague  from  New  York  for  the  initia- 
tive he  has  taken  in  this  Important  strug- 
gle to  secure  a  fair  deal  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  Puerto  Rlcans  as  well  as  for  our  be- 
leagiiered  urban  areas.  Mr.  Badlllo's 
well -reasoned  and  unique  proposal  de- 
serves our  most  careful  consideration  and 
support.  Further,  I  urge  our  colleagues 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  give  heed  to  the  message  of  the  WCBS- 
TV  editorial  which  I  am  pleased  to  pre- 
sent herewith  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Record : 

Two  Islands 

(By  Sherry e  Henry) 

Suppose  you  are  looking  for  a  Job  where 
the  pw  capita  Income  Is  $1,400  a  year;  where 
the  employment  rate  Is  33  per  cent;  where 
the  cost  of  living  Is  ten  percent  higher  than 
New  York  City's.  What  would  you  do? 

Well,  If  you  are  yoiing  and  ambitious, 
hopeful  and  maybe  hungry,  the  chances  are 
that  you  would  look  elsewhere  for  that  Job. 

That's  why  so  many  Puerto  Rloans  are 
leaving  the  poverty  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
migrating  to  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  They  come  to  find  a  better  life — but  too 
often  they  are  disappointed.  Handicapped 
by  their  language,  education  and  culture, 
they  look  for  Jobs  in  vain.  Many,  In  frustra- 
tion and  need,  turn  to  welfare. 

The  disappointed  and  disillusioned  im- 
migrants, who  found  more  problems  than 
they  could  handle,  then  become  problems  for 
the  city — and  more  than  the  city  can  handle. 
40  per  cent  of  the  city's  welfare  population 
is  Puerto  Rlcan.  And  additional  welfare  Isnt 
all  the  city  takes  on;  housing,  education, 
health — all   must  be  dealt  with. 

So  we  begin  to  see  that  the  problems  of 
the  cities  really  start  someplace  else — ^llke  the 
Impoverished  areas  of  the  South.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Now  Congressman  Herman  BadUlo.  Demo- 
crat of  New  York  City,  Is  pointing  this  out. 
The  first  Puerto  Rlcan  to  be  a  voting  mem- 
ber of  Congress  Is  trying  to  convince  his  con- 
gressional colleagues  that  helping  citizens  on 
the  Island  will  help  the  cities  on  the  main- 
land. Badillo  wants  housing,  education,  and 
job  training  legislation  that  will  give  Puerto 
Rlcans  a  better  chance  of  staying  in  their 
homeland,  where  they  are  not  handicapped 
by  language  differences.  For  those  that  want 
to  leave  for  the  mainland,  he  urges  programs 
that  will  train  them  for  Jobs  that  exist  here, 
and  that  wlU  help  to  move  them  where  the 
jobs  are. 

Congress  should  see  the  wisdom  of  this 
approach.  Though  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  Manhattan  are  many  sea-miles  apart, 
the  problems  they  share  bring  them  very 
close  together. 
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MACK  ALEXANDER  LOOKS  AT 
BLACK  MILWAUKEE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mack  Alex- 
ander, a  young  intern  reporter  for  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  taken  a  fresh 
look  at  the  black  community  in  Milwau- 
kee, analyzing  its  problems  and  gather- 
ing proposals  for  their  solution  from 
the  members  of  the  community  them- 
selves. While  Mr.  Alexander's  efforts 
were  focused  on  a  single  locality,  the 
problems,  and  attitudes  he  reported  on — 
housing,  jobs,  education,  police-commu- 
nity relations — have  a  broad  applicabil- 
ity in  cities  across  the  country.  An  Air 
Force  veteran  who  served  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Alexander  presently  Is  a 
junior  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin - 
Milwaukee,  majoring  in  mass  communi- 
cations. His  series  of  articles,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sentinel  May  24-29,  fol- 
lows : 


PoKTaAiT  or  Black  Milwaukkb:  I:  Mant  Sxz 
Cou  Schools  as  LACKiNa 

(By  Mack.  Alexander) 

There  are  more  than  700,000  persons  In  the 
city — 100,000  of  them  black. 

A  few  blacks  are  affluent  and  many  could 
be  called  middle  class.  But  a  large  proportion 
has  special  problems,  some  economic,  some 
related  to  the  fact  of  being  black  In  a  largely 
white  society. 

Picture  some  without  Jobs  and  others  liv- 
ing in  shabby  houses. 

Paint  the  yoimg  being  turned  away  from 
locked  doors,  and  the  elders  standing  by,  de- 
moralized. 

Stroke  In  frustration,  discontent,  but  also 
dab  In  concern  and  hope. 

Stand  back  and  look  at  a  portrait  of  Black 
MUwavikee  as  It  Is  seen  by  some  of  Its  black 
citizens. 

■nils  series.  "Portrait  of  Black  Milwaukee." 
focuses  on  the  needs  and  problems  Identified 
In  Interviews  with  60  black  persons  In  their 
homes.  In  bars.  In  churches,  on  their  Jobs, 
in  barber  and  beauty  shops  and  on  the  street. 

It  Is  the  story  of  Black  MUwaukee  told  by 
Its  black  citizens  to  a  black  person. 

Blacks  say  Inner  city  schools  are  graduat- 
ing pupils  unable  to  compete  for  Jobs,  In- 
adequately prepared  for  coUege,  lacking  the 
discipline  needed  to  maintain  a  job  and  pre- 
conditioned to  be  unreliable. 

Blacks  now  in  school  simply  say,  "I  don't 
know  If  I'm  getting  the  education  I'm  go- 
ing to  need." 

But  some  college  bound  pupils  fear  they 
are  not  being  prepared  to  compete  with 
white  students  in  ooUege.  Others,  planning 
to  enter  the  Job  market,  fear  they  will  not 
make  good  competitors  for  Jobs. 

Their  anxiety  is  affirmed  by  the  experiences 
of  recent  graduates. 

Miss  Evelyn  Robinson,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  said,  "I 
personally  feel  that  I  was  unprepared  for 
the  competition  that  I  was  faced  with,  mostly 
from  the  white  students." 

She  said  the  majority  of  students  gradu- 
ated from  high  schools  with  exceptionally 
good  learning  faculties  were  very  hard  to 
compete  with. 

"The  fault  U  not  with  the  schools  them- 
selves, but  with  the  system  that  continues 
to  upgrade  other  schools  while  the  Inner 
city  schools  go  lacking. 

"The  white  controlled  system  does  not 
want  to  give  black  students  an  equal  chance 
to  be  just  as  good  as  white  students  In  a 
college  class,"  she  said. 

Most  black  coUege  students  agree. 

A  parent  who  did  not  want  to  embarrass 
his  daughter  said  she  was  graduated  from 
an  inner  city  school  with  nearly  all  A's.  In 
college,  her  performance  fell  to  C. 

"The  reason  simply  Is."  he  said,  "they  have 
not  been  teaching  the  subject  matter  the 
students  need  to  make  it  In  college." 

Graduates  who  served  In  the  military  or 
who  found  Jobs  said  that  when  they  were 
placed  In  a  competitive  situation  with  gradu- 
ates of  other  schools,  they  felt  handicapped 
by  their  high  school  preparation. 

Samuel  Daniels,  21,  of  3808  N.  25th  St., 
said  he  had  to  buckle  down  to  extra  study- 
ing to  bridge  the  gap  after  being  hired  by  a 
bank. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  Inner 
city  schools  do  not  prepare  you  to  compete." 

OTHZKS  ARC  CONVINCK) 

Others  who  have  had  contacts  with  grad- 
uates of  the  schools  or  who  have  worked  In 
tlie  schools  are  convinced  that  the  schools 
are  "ti.u'nlng  out  an  inferior  product." 

James  Davison,  a  state  work  Incentive  em- 
ployment counselor,  said,  "I  am  constantly 
cjmlng  In  contact  with  too  many  recent 
graduates  of  Rufus  King  and  North  Division 
High  Schools  who  are  functioning  at  the 
third  and  f  lurth  grade  level." 

Odell    H.   Johnson.  27.  of  3300-A   N.    11th 


St.,  a  former  president  of  the  Auer  Avenue 
Elementary  School  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion, said  the  records  of  black  youngsters  get 
progressively  worse  as  they  go  through  school 
from  primary  to  senior  high. 

"The  children  In  the  Inner  city  are  not 
the  least  competitive.  They  go  through  12 
years  of  school  and  come  out  S  years  be- 
hind," he  said. 

Teachers  like  Louis  M.  Adams,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  inner  city  schools  for  14 
years,  know  that  the  schools  often  fall. 

"The  central  city  schools  fall  to  reach  the 
student  who  Is  not  an  achiever,"  Adams  said 

TKT  TO  BamOK  GAP 

Individually,  in  their  classes,  the  teachers 
try  to  bridge  the  gap.  But  aU  don't,  as  pupils 
quickly  point  out.  The  rest  of  the  teachers, 
as  one  parent  said,  are  "frustrated." 

But  parents  who  expect  the  schools  to 
equip  their  chUdren  with  the  skills  needed 
to  "make  It"  have  some  definite  ideas  of 
their  own. 

Blacks  say  the  schools  fall  because  of 
overcrowded  classrooms,  poor  facilities,  teach- 
er apathy,  unresponsive  school  oflScials,  and 
teachers  and  school  administrators  with  neg- 
ative attitudes  toward  inner  city  blacks. 

Others  say  the  quality  of  education  suf- 
fers because  too  many  Inexperienced  teachers 
are  assigned  to  the  schools.  Some  say  the 
lack  of  communication  between  teacher  and 
parent,  lack  of  parent  and  conununlty  In- 
volvement in  the  school,  and  the  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  school  will  make  any  edu- 
cation program  Ineffective. 

Robert  Thomas  Jr.,  who  operates  Hobby's 
Drtve-ln  Restaurant  at  2646  N.  Teutonla  Ave., 
said.  "The  schools  are  not  equal.  In  the  sense 
that  the  needs  of  the  Inner  city  schools 
are  different  from  those  of  other  schools." 

MOST  PARENTS  AORKK 

And  most  black  parents  agree  with  Davi- 
son, who  said.  "First  of  all.  they  dont  put 
the  money  Into  the  schools  and  we  dont  get 
the  quality  of  teacher  needed  in  the  Inner 
city  schools." 

PupUs  say  the  schools  are  filthy  and  have 
rats  and  roaches.  They  would  like  to  see  some 
upgrading  of  the  buildings. 

One  soft  spoken  North  Division  pupU  said, 
"I'm  tired  of  reading  about  other  schools 
gettmg  something  new.  I  would  like  to  read 
one  day  where  North  was  getting  a  new 
library,  cafeteria  or  gym." 

Parents  say  the  school  with  Its  buUt-ln 
"no  faUiure"  program  encourages  pupUs  to 
be  complacent.  They  ask:  "How  could  the 
schools  motivate  the  students  to  study  when 
they  know  that  to  graduate  they  don't  have 
to?" 

"The  no  fall  program  has  the  black  stu- 
dent thinking  he  is  going  to  make  It  when 
he  hasn't  a  chance  In  the  world,"  Davison 
said. 

Blacks  would  like  to  see  more  black  prin- 
cipals and  admimstrators.  White  officials  and 
white  teachers,  blacks  say,  are  unresponsive 
to  black  parents'  concern  for  their  chUdren. 

SKKS  NEOAXrVE  VtTWS 

Prom  his  contact  with  white  teachers. 
Johnson  concluded,  "I  seriously  think  that 
too  many  white  teachers  have  a  negative 
point  of  view  of  black  students." 

Many  parents  agree  with  the  Rev.  Ernest 
W.  Glenn  Jr..  pastor  of  Christ  Presbyterian 
Church.  1729  W.  Walnut  St.  He  said  the 
presence  of  white  administrators  and  prin- 
cipals In  the  Inner  city  schools  points  out 
to  the  black  pupU  that  the  system  views 
him  as  an  unreliable  person. 

"In  this  respect,"  he  said,  "the  system 
teaches  IrresponslbUlty." 

FYom  a  lack  of  responsive  communication 
between  the  school  and  parents  derives  what 
parents  say  Is  a  major  problem  In  the 
schools — discipline. 

Some  parents  teU  of  seeing  disorderly 
youths  being  Ignored  by  teachers.  One  par- 
ent reached  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the 
young  teachers  are  afraid  of  the  pupUs. 
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At  some  schocds  the  problem  is  greater 
than  at  others. 

DISCIPLINE  A  PmOBLXlC 

Miss  Bernlce  Cobbs.  of  3260  N.  24th  PI., 
said,  "Discipline  at  the  neighborhood  schools 
Is  a  big  problem.  I  wish  there  were  some  way 
I  could  get  the  School  Board  to  investigate 
the  problem  at  Robert  Pulton." 

Miss  Jacqueline  L.  Johnson,  a  teacher  at 
the  Green  Bay  Avenue  School,  agrees  on  the 
discipline  problem. 

"The  major  problem  In  the  school  is  dis- 
cipline," she  said,  "but  discipline  wovUd  not 
be  a  problem  if  we  (the  teachers)  had  good 
communication  between  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal and  between  teacher  and  parent." 

A  former  Inner  city  school  teacher  said 
that  the  inner  city  school  discipline  problem 
might  be  solved  if  white  teachers  were  placed 
with  blacks. 

She  also  said,  "White  teachers  can't  dis- 
cipline, control  or  command  the  respect  of 
black  students.'' 

Other  parents  say,  "The  schools  give  the 
students  too  much  freedom  to  act  as  they 
please." 

Mrs.  Doris  Adams,  3294  N.  10th  St.,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  many  parents  when 
she  said,  "Teachers  need  more  authority  to 
discipline  students. 

"It  is  not  the  teacher's  responsibility  to 
raise  the  people's  chUdren.  This  Is  something 
we  blacks  have  to  face  up  to." 

Parents  agree  that  discipline  is  a  parental 
problem,  but  they  would  like  to  see  schools 
work  more  closely  with  them  In  solving  the 
problem. 

Other  parents  say  that  It  U  a  community 
problem. 

They  suggest  as  did  Mrs.  Cheryl  Jackson, 
3921  N.  24th  St.,  that  parents  must  work 
together  in  the  community  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. She  said  too  many  parents  are  guilty 
of  letting  pupils  stay  at  their  houses  during 
school  hours. 

Conroy  Hobson,  3847  N.  18th  St.,  said,  "The 
Inner  city  schools  will  not  get  better  unless 
the  black  commuiUty  becomes  totally  com- 
mitted to  and  Involved  In  the  total  edu- 
cation process." 

pobtratt  of  black  milwaukee — 11:  "eqt7al 

Oppobtttnttt  Gets  Lip  Service  in  Hiring" 
(By  Mack  Alexander) 

When  It  comes  to  being  hired,  black  MU- 
waukeeans  say  they  are  stlU  secoDd  choice. 
If  chosen  at  all. 

The  gears  of  discrimination  still  grind. 

Equal  opportunity  for  Jobs,  advancement 
and  training  Is  not  a  reaUty  for  black  MU- 
waukeeans.  In  this,  they  say,  Milwaukee  Is 
far  behind  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Llddell.  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  God  and  Congregation,  put  it 
strongly:  "This  town  Is  ao  far  behind  In 
equal  employment  and  equal  rights  that  It  Is 
pathetic." 

CALLED   ONLT    SLOGAN 

Even  though  most  employers  advertise 
themselves  as  equal  c^p<xttuilty  employers, 
blacks  say  that  It  Is  a  slogan  that  Is  only 
given  Up  service. 

"Those  equal  opportimlty  ads  are  Just  a 

bunch  of  ,"  said  Hank  Walters,  an 

employment  consultant  at  the  Urban  League. 
He  described  it  as  a  label  that  employers 
hide  behind. 

He  said  blacks  irtio  go  Into  employment 
offices  looking  desperate,  hungry  and  really 
In  need  of  a  Job  dont  stand  a  chance. 

Whites  who  work  with  the  hard  core  imem- 
ployables  share  this  view. 

John  OUbert,  a  white  training  oOoer  at 
the  Urban  League,  said,  "Given  two  equally 
qualified  black  and  white  applicants,  the 
black  would  find  It  most  difficult  getting  a 
job  in  MUwaukee." 

Some  blacks  have  been  hired  to  high  pay 
positions.  To  them  their  jobs  represent  per- 
sonal achievement.  The  job  \b  financial  se- 
curity to  their  families. 
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But  to  a  majority  of  blacks,  it's  called 
tokenism. 

"I'M   A   TOKEN    BLACK" 

Miss  Cheryl  Cobbler,  a  general  service 
worker  for  an  Insvu-ance  oompany,  said,  "Sure, 
I'm  a  token  black.  I  was  hired  to  replace  a 
black  and  they  havent  hired  any  more  since 
I've  been  there." 

It  la  a  widely  held  opinion  among  blacks 
that  Industry  often  hires  blacks  to  keep  fed- 
eral contracts.  Employment  specialists  In  the 
community  say  they  usually  do  a  poor  job  of 
It.  The  trend  Is  to  hire  blacks  with  whom 
management  feels  comfortable,  often  reject- 
ing better  qualified,  more  militant  appearing 
blacks. 

Walters  expressed  the  sentiment  of  most 
black  Mllwaukeeans.  He  said,  "Employers 
tend  to  hire  the  high  yellow  black  to  be 
their  showpiece — their  figurehead  nigger." 

Blacks  say  the  city  often  hires  blacks  to 
console  the  black  community.  Some  of  them 
refer  to  such  jobs  as  "pacifiers." 

Llddell  said,  "Blacks  who  do  have  re- 
sponsible positions  don't  have  much  of  a 
voice.  Their  positions  have  an  air  of  gratuity. 
They're  Just  consolation  jobs." 

Once  hired,  blacks  say  they  are  still  faced 
with  racist  practices  from  their  supervisors. 
Some  say  excessive  pressure  from  supervisors 
often  causes  blacks  to  quit  and  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Others  report  that  employers  often  use 
lateness,  absenteeism,  or  negative  attitudes 
as  reasons  for  firing  blacks. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Hobson,  3847  N.  18th  St.,  said. 
"I  know  discrimination  exists  on  my  Job. 
They  use  any  little  Infraction  to  fire  black 
girls." 

As  for  absenteeism  and  tardiness,  she  said. 
"In  lots  of  cases  there  have  been  white  girls 
who  have  taken  more  than  the  aUotted  num- 
ber of  sick  days  and  have  been  late  often. 
After  we  were  laid  off,  these  white  glris  were 
called  back.  The  blacks  weren't." 

Naming  the  firm  for  which  she  worked, 
she  asked.  "Is  there  really  discrimination? 
I  say  there  is." 

Unequal  opportunity  discriminatory  hiring 
practices  and  racism  on  the  Job  are  only 
part  of  the  perplexing  black  employment 
situation. 

Howard  E.  Turner,  23.  of  331  W.  Oarke 
St.,  pointed  out  that  "employment  as  a 
major  problem  in  the  community  Is  compli- 
cated by  a  very  large  number  of  people  with 
no  technical  or  professional  skills." 

To  many  blacks,  this  is  a  symptom  of  the 
big  wheel  turning.  It  begins  to  operate  early 
in  the  black  child's  life  and  Inevitably,  they 
say,  molds  him  Into  an  "economic  serf." 

Odell  H.  Jcdinaon,  330O-A  N.  11th  St.,  shares 
this  view.  He  said.  "The  system  denies  oiir 
ChUdren  the  chance  to  get  a  decent  educa- 
tion. And  this  Is  the  first  step  In  getting  a 
job." 

He  added,  "The  people  on  the  employment 
level  reinforce  this  by  giving  tests  based  on 
an  education  the  Inner  city  blacks  are  not 
gettmg." 

Unemployable  blacks  often  ask,  "Why  do 
I  have  to  pass  an  aptitude  test  to  drive  a 
truck  or  to  watch  bottles  pass  along  a  con- 
veyor?" 

Portrait  op  Black  Milwattkxx — m:  Land- 
lord: White  Who  Affxars  When  Rent  Is 
Dtte 

( By  Mack  Alexander ) 
"It's  a  shame  before  God  the  way  they  have 
to  live  down  in  the  eth  ward.  People  are  liv- 
ing like  animals  down  there  with  the  rats  and 
roaches." 

This  remaiic  was  made  by  a  man  who  lives 
on  the  periphery  of  the  ghetto.  He  used  to 
Uve  there,  but  he  was  able  to  move  out. 

But  there  are  many  others  who  arent  so 
lucky.  They're  either  at  the  oottom  of  the 
Income  scale,  on  welfare,  or  are  elderly  blacKs 
living  on  Social  Security. 
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so   POOR    KZUAIN 

So  the  poor  remain,  to  live  with  the  rats 
and  roaches.  They  remain  to  deal  with  their 
"terrible  landlords." 

With  a  few  exceptloos,  blacks  describe  the 
landlord  as  a  white  man  who  stays  out  of 
■Ight  until  the  rent  Is  due.  They  also  say  he 
never  keeps  his  promises. 

Friday  evening  shoppers  at  a  supermarket 
on  N.  3rd  St.,  made  these  comment'j: 

"I  only  see  my  landlord  when  the  rtint  is 
due." 

"When  I  asked  my  landlord  to  flx  the  win- 
dows last  fall,  he  told  me  to  fix  them  myself 
because  he  didn't  have  the  money." 

"Landlords  are  trying  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  can  out  of  these  old  shacks. 
When  you  ask  them  to  paint,  chey  bring  sjme 
paint  over  and  tell  you  to  do  It  yourself." 

"The  only  thing  my  landlord  ever  fixed 
was  the  bathroom.  I  guess  he  though:  that 
was  pretty  Important.- ' 

err  uri'i'cu  rksponsb 

All  blacks  are  not  tenants.  Some  own  their 
own  houses.  Those  who  make  ^ood  wtges  and 
rent  get  better  response  from  their  landlords. 
They're  somewhat  beyond  the  clutches  of  the 
system. 

"others  like  Lewis  Llmmlt,  1616  W.  Lloyd 
St  .  are  not.  Llmmlt  has  arthritis  and  cannot 
work.  His  wife  Is  also  disabled.  They  have 
seven  children.  The  family  receives  $284  per 
month  in  welfare  funds  to  live  on.  Welfare 
also  pays  the  rent  on  the  house  the  Ummlts 
live  m. 

Llmmlt  said  he  moved  Into  the  house 
eight  months  ago.  He  said  the  landlord  prom- 
ised to  make  repairs  then.  The  pictures  t«ll 
the  story. 

They  also  raise  the  question :  Who  reaps  the 
rewards? 

James  Richardson,  a  menvoer  of  the  Wal- 
nut Improvement  Council,  provides  an  an- 
swer. He  said,  "The  system  operates  to  help 
the  slumtee  (absentee)  landlord  g^ut  the 
blacks." 

The  poor  condition  of  many  houses  adds 
another  burden — high  heating  bills — upon 
those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

TYPICAL    CASE 

Here's  a  typical  case : 

A  woman  lives  In  the  6th  ward  with  her 
eight  children.  She  g:ets  tSSO  each  month 
from  "the  welfare"  to  live  on. 

She  said  the  house  she  lived  In  ought  to 
be  condemned.  The  Interior  needs  painting, 
the  walls  are  crumbling,  and  it  needs  rewir- 
ing. 

She  said  the  house  Is  impossible  to  heat. 
Last  winter  her  gas  bill  average  $90  per 
month. 

Welfare  pays  $104  monthly  to  her  white 
landlord. 

Blacks  have  little  faith  In  the  city  build- 
ing Inspector's  office.  They  say  inspectors 
don't  come  often  enough.  When  violations 
are  reported,  blacks  claim  the  landlords  don't 
respond  anyway. 

To  get  around  making  repairs,  landlords 
threaten  them  with  eviction  or  with  in- 
creased rent,  blacks  say. 

THSSATXNKD    EVICTION 

Mrs.  Lillian  Howard.  2723  N.  2nd  St..  said 
her  landlord  threatened  to  evict  her  when  she 
asked  to  have  a  sink  Installed  In  the  bath- 
room. She  also  wanted  the  gas  heater  replaced 
because  Inspectors  told  her  It  was  a  flre 
hazard. 

The  heater  was  not  replaced  and  the  sink 
was  not  Installed. 

Why  does  Mrs.  Howard  continue  to  live 
there?  She  can't  find  anyone  else  to  rent  to 
her.  She  Is  on  welfare  and  has  Ave  children. 

As  a  tenant,  she  Is  an  untouchable. 

The  housing  crisis  In  the  Inner  city  Is  pri- 
marily one  of  need.  The  black  population  has 
Incressed,  but  the  availability  of  houses  Is 
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steadily  decreasing.  The  houses  that  are  be- 
ing torn  down  are  not  being  replaced  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
And  the  blacks  who  need  houses  are  unable 
to  buy  them  even  If  they  were  available. 

Richardson,  who  has  been  working  with 
the  Inner  city  housing  problem  for  nearly  12 
years,  said  the  large  black  family  will  never 
be  able  to  buy  or  rent  a  decent  home  under 
the  present  system. 

He  said  such  a  family  is  barred  trom  per- 
sonal Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA) 
loans  because  of  low  wages  and  poor  credit 
ratings. 

Many  blacks  feel  landlords  cannot  be  made 
fuUy  responsible  for  the  blight  of  Inner  city 
houses.  The  tenants  have  a  responsibility 
too,  they  say. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  W.  Glenn,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
Christ  Presbyterian  Church,  1789  W.  Walnut 
St.,  said.  "The  problem  Is  a  landlord  problem 
and  a  tenant  problem." 

He  said  the  landlords  don't  really  like  the 
people  they're  renting  to.  The  tenants  sense 
this,  he  said,  so  they  don't  try  to  protect  his 
property. 

A  young  black  summed  the  problem  up 
this  way : 

"You  can't  buy  a  house  because  you  dont 
have  the  money.  You  can't  rent  a  decent 
place  because  you  dont  have  the  money. 
You  cant  get  a  good  Job  to  make  the  money 
because  you  don't  have  the  education.  It's  a 
vicious  circle." 

To  solve  the  problem,  Arthur  Whlteheard, 
Jr.,  said,  "If  the  landlords  can't  afford  to  keep 
up  the  houses,  they  should  be  condemned. 
The  tenants  should  be  moved  out  and  the 
houses  should   be  torn  down." 

In  the  meantime,  the  oppressing  need  per- 
sists. 
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PORTRArr  OF  Black  Mn-WAnKEE — IV:  Atti- 
tude Toward  PoLmcs  Marked  bt  Dis- 
trust 

(By  Mack  Alexander) 
"Mistrust"  is  the  word  that  labels  black 

Mllwaukeeejis'  attitude  toward  the  political 

system. 

"Unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  blacks"  Is 

their  view  of  the  people  who  run  the  system. 
"Excluded"  Is  what  they  say  about  their 

participation  In  the  system. 

A   black   beautician  who  operates   a  sh«ft 

on  N.  3rd  St.  said  she  had  given  up  on  the 

system.  She  gave  vent  to  her  frustration  with 

theee  words: 

"We  are  In  a  world  of  hurt  down  In  this 

ghetto  and  we  don't  have  anybody  to  hear 

our  cry." 

NIXON    DISMISSED 

Milwaukee  blacks  dismiss  Nixon  as  an- 
other head  of  the  white  power  structure  and 
say  that  he  gives  less  than  token  considera- 
tion to  blacks. 

James  Walker,  2822  N.  26th  St..  an  ex- Job 
Corps  trainee,  said,  "I  don't  think  he  Is  se- 
rious about  helping  the  black  man.  He's 
shutting  down  too  many  of  the  programs 
that  were  helping  blacks." 

An  Inner  city  achot^teacher  said  that  any- 
thing that  Nlaon  would  do  to  help  the  black 
man  would  be  out  of  pollUoal  necessity.  If 
be  were  really  serious  about  helping  black 
people,  Nixon  would  be  working  to  upgrade 
education  in  the  Inner  city  schools,  he  said. 

Frank  Mitchell.  1637  W.  Atkinson  Ave.! 
said,  "Prom  what  he  has  done,  he  hasn't 
shown  any  concern  fc«-  the  black  people." 

Blacks  view  revenue  abarlng  as  another 
attempt  by  the  system  to  Insure  that  blacks 
do  not  have  a  voice  in  deciding  where  the 
money  Is  spwnt. 

In  ezptaining  this  attitude,  Mitchell  said, 
"Sure,  you  can  let  the  clUes  have  money. 
But  who's  going  to  handle  the  program?  The 
money  Isn't  going  to  get  to  the  poor  people." 

Robert  Thomas  Jr.,  nunager  of  Robbys 
Drlve-In,  said  that  the  Idea  la  good  In  theory 


but  will  not  wtwk  because  It  depends  on  the 
same  system  that  has  already  shown  an  un- 
willingness to  solve  the  problems  at  the  In- 
ner city. 

The  Rev.  EiTiest  W.  Glenn  Jr.  points  out, 
"The  idea  Is  a  good  one.  But  I  have  no 
faith  In  the  state  as  far  as  the  minorities 
are  oonoerned." 

The  mayor  of  Milwaukee  tends  to  rate 
higher  In  the  black  community  than  does  the 
president.  Yet  blacks  are  unsure  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  black  population. 

James  Blnns,  of  2512  N.  11th  St.,  says, 
"Mayor  Maler  Is  a  ball  of  confusion." 

Many  blacks  say  they  hardly  ever  get  a 
sympathetic  voice  from  City  Hall.  But  they 
do  feel  that  the  mayor  Is  sincerely  trying  to 
make  the  Model  Cities  program  sucoessfuL 

Mitchell  explains  that  since  the  MilwaU' 
kee  black  population  is  Increasing,  the  may- 
or Is  becoming  more  attentive  to  the  blacka 
However,  Mitchell  commented,  "His  overall 
response  hasn't  been  too  Impressive  and  It's 
not  the  type  of  response  the  black  commu- 
nity needs." 

Other  blacks  believe  that  the  mayor  is  only 
trying  to  pacify  the  black  community  by  ap- 
pointing blacks  to  unimportant  Jobs. 

Thomas  explained  It  this  way:  "I  thlnlt 
the  mayor  recognizes  that  he  has  a  lot  of 
blacks  on  the  payroll  with  Irrelevant  Jobs.  He 
can  only  say  that  he  colored  City  Hall 
black." 

James  Richardson,  1811  N.  11th  St.,  said 
the  mayor  Is  willing  to  talk  with  you  when 
he  knows  that  you  are  serious  about  an  exist- 
ing problem. 

Odell  H.  Johnson,  3300-A  N.  11th  St.,  said, 
"I  like  what  he  says,  especially  about  the 
city's  not  getting  Its  fair  share  of  the  tax 
money  In  terms  of  need." 

NOT  BEING  RKPRESSNTED 

Overall,  blacks  say  they  are  misrepresented 
and  underrepresented  at  City  Hall. 

Mrs.  Willie  P.  Hill,  owner  of  an  Inner  city 
beauty  salon,  said,  "I  personally  feel  that  the 
black  people  are  not  being  represented.  I 
think  our  aldermen  and  supervisors  don't 
give  a  damn  about  the  nigger." 

Blacks  point  out  the  need  for  more  black 
representation.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Llddell,  2746 
N.  21st  St.,  said,  "In  the  city  as  a  whole  I 
don't  think  the  black  man  has  nine-tenths 
of  the  representation  he  ought  to  have." 

Ona  Inner  city  church  leader  said  that  all 
wards  populated  by  blacks  should  have  black 
aldermen.  He  said  at  least  three  more  wards 
could  have  black  aldermen. 

Besides  more  aldermen,  blacks  want  more 
community  representation  on  the  School 
Board,  black  Judges  and  more  blacks  In  the 
Police  Department. 

WANT    WORKERS 

But  as  blacks  will  quickly  point  out.  they 
don't  want  Just  any  black  representing  the 
community.  They  want  people  who  will  work 
to  solve  the  problems  with  schools,  housing, 
police  relations  and  community  development. 

Blacks  say  that  black  aldermen  are  not 
speaking  out  on  the  needs  of  the  black  com- 
munity. 

James  Davison,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
coalition  for  More  Representative  Oovern- 
ment,  said,  "I  can't  understand  why  (Aid.) 
Vel  Phillips  would  vote  against  low  Income 
housing  when  her  ward  has  some  of  the  poor- 
est houses  m  the  city." 

Many  ask  what  black  aldermen  are  doing 
to  better  housing  conditions.  Others  want  to 
know  why  the  conditions  in  the  inner  city 
schools  are  not  being  improved. 

Mitchell  suggests  that  it  Is  a  communica- 
tions problem.  He  said.  "I  don't  see  much 
communication  between  the  black  aldermen 
and  their  constituents. *■ , 

T7ECES   THXn  SUPPORT 

Prince,  2861-A  N  Hubbard  St.,  (who  uses 
no  last  name)  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 


black  aldermen  giving  public  support  to 
Model  Cities,  the  Cream  City  health  program 
and  other  community  action  efforts. 

Mrs.  Hill  said  there  should  be  a  conununlty- 
wlde  effort  to  educate  blacks  to  participate  in 
the  political  actlvltlea  of  the  city.  She  said 
many  blacks  feel  helpless  because  they  don't 
know  what  they  can  do  to  help  themselves. 

Pointing  out  that  the  black  aldermen 
should  make  themselves  more  visible  to  the 
black  community.  Prince  said,  "I  would  like 
to  see  an  information  center  In  the  black 
community  helping  blacks  to  become  more 
aware  of  the  society  they  live  in." 

Many  blacks  point  out  along  with  Olezm 
that  the  black  community  is  "polltlcallv 
naive."  ' 

According  to  William  Green,  a  member  of 
the  Greater  Galilee  Baptist  Church  the 
situation  would  remain  pretty  much  the 
same  unless  blacks  were  made  aware  of  the 
political  realities  of  their  environment. 

PORTRATr  OF  BLACK  MlLWAOKEB— V:  HOSTIUTT 

Mars  Police- Community  Relations 
(By  Mack  Alexander) 

Inner  city  blacks  perceive  policemen  as 
oppressors,  not  as  protectors. 

An  elderly  black  who  spends  a  lot  of  time 
walking  on  N.  3rd  St.  said,  "Good  police-com- 
munity relations  do  not  exist.  Anyone  who 
says  they  do  has  rocks  in  his  head." 

Inner  city  blacks  dont  have  rocks  in  their 
heads. 

Recalling  Incidents  of  police  harassment 
that  she  observed,  Mrs.  WUlle  P.  Hill,  said 
"Policemen  must  feel  we  are  a  bunch  of  ani- 
mals for  them  to  antagonize." 

Overt  police  brutality  appears  to  be  on 
the  decline  in  the  black  community.  But  for 
those  who  live  In  the  highly  patroUed  areas 
police  harrassment  is  very  much  routine 

Discussing  police  -  community  relations 
with  three  black  mothers.  Mrs.  Hill  said 
"The  pcaice  are  aggravating  the  young  black 
male  and  do  not  reelect  the  black  woman  " 

The  others  agreed. 

A  working  mother  said  she  must  do  her 
washing  at  a  coin  laundry  at  night.  She  said 
policemen  have  yelled  to  her  to  get  off  the 
streets,  saying.  "You  ought  to  do  your  wash- 
ing during  the  day." 

A  mother  of  Ave  school  age  children  said 
policemen  entered  her  house  through  a  win- 
dow to  collect  for  parking  tickets.  In  other 
contacts  with  policemen,  she  said,  they  ad- 
dressed her  as  "bitch"  and  used  her  first 
name. 

Between  the  young  black  male  and  the 
policemen  there  is  cold  war.  One  young  black 
described  the  relationship  as  a  standoff  with 
the  policemen  having  the  upper  hand 

Mrs.  Viola  Taylor.  2644  N.  a2nd  St..  ex- 
plains that  the  police  are  agitating  the  al- 
ready hostile  attitude  the  young  blacks  have 
toward  them  by  arresting  too  many  of  them 
for  minor  Incidents. 

She  said.  "Policemen  dont  give  the  young- 
sters credit  where  credit  Is  due." 

■The  Rev.  John  R.  Llddell,  3746  N.  21st  St, 
said,  "Everybody  being  picked  on  by  the  po- 
lice Is  not  a  lawbreaker. 

"I  have  every  respect  for  the  police,"  he 
continued,  "but  when  they  dont  respect  the 
people,  they  should  not  be  policemen." 

Arthur  Whitehead  Jr.,  26,  of  2747-A  N.  18th 
St.,  said  that  poor  police-community  rela- 
tions existed  because  the  people  do  not  trust 
the  policemen. 

Mrs.  Taylor  agreed,  but  said,  "People  are 
afraid  of  the  police  department  because  they 
have  seen  too  much  brutality." 

According  to  Howard  K.  Turner,  881  W 
Clarke  St.,  blacks  distrust  the  Fire  and  Po^ 
lice  Commission  because  they  feel  that  the 
commission  Is  not  responsive  to  complaints 
against  policemen. 
Odell  H.  Johnson,  3300-A  N.  11th  St.,  re- 
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caUing  times  when  he  wanted  to  file 
coimtercharges  against  policemen,  said,  "1 
wouldnt  waste  my  time  with  the  present 
system." 

Blacks  feel  that  police  interest  In  protect- 
ing blacks  Is  lagging.  They  say  the  commu- 
nity is  used  as  a  training  groimd  for  young 
policemen  who  don't  care  about  the  people. 
"Too  many  rookie  cops  are  assigned  to  the 
inner  city,"  according  to  Mrs.  Lillian  Howard 
2733  N.  2nd  St. 

Other  blacks  said  that  policemen  don't  try 
to  get  to  know  the  people. 

LiddeU  said,  "There  are  too  many  police- 
men who  Just  ride  through  and  sneer  on 
everything." 

Mrs.  Taylor  said  a  better  relationship  could 
be  developed  If  policemen  tried  to  be  more 
friendly. 

"There  are  too  many  car  riders  and  not 
enough  beat  walkers,"  she  said. 

Blacks  say  policemen  are  negligent  In  an- 
swering calls  for  help  from  the  black  com- 
munity. 

One  mother  said  she  experlmentwl  to  find 
out  if  the  police  reacted  faster  for  whites 
than  for  blacks.  She  said  she  concocted  two 
Incidents— one  Involving  a  white-owned  store 
on  3rd  St.,  and  the  other  Involving  black- 
owned  property.  The  police,  she  said,  came 
right  away  for  the  first  incident  but  showed 
up  20  minutes  later  for  the  second  one. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  Brewster,  2808  N,  18th  St 
said,  "I  don't  think  they  respond  when  you 
need  them.  They  get  to  blacks  when  every- 
thing U  over  with." 

Many  blacks  want  to  see  more  black  police- 
men patrolling  the  black  community  But 
as  they  point  out.  "being  black  Is  not 
enough."  They  would  like  to  see  what  Mrs 
Taylor  caUed  "the  friendly  policeman  who 
knows  the  people  on  his  beat." 

Calling  for  more  police  protection  Mrs 
Brewster  said.  "We  need  p<aicemen  who  un- 
derstand the  given  situation  In  each  neigh- 
borhood." 

Other  blacks  said  that  police-community 
relaUona  would  not  be  Improved  unless  the 
police  department  U  reorganised. 

Many  called  for  the  removal  of  Chief  Har- 
old A.  Breler. 

Johnson  said.  "I  think  we  need  to  get  rid 
of  Breler.  He  talks  about  his  poUce  clepart- 
ment  being  a  community  relations  group 
but  the  people  know  It  Is  not." 

Blacks  feel  that  poUce-oommunlty  rela- 
tions could  be  Unproved  by  assigning  mora 
black  policemen  to  the  community  They  feel 
mutual  understanding  could  be'  provided 
through  the  use  of  "beat  walkers  instead  of 
car  riders."  And  they  want  the  poUoemen  to 
respond  faster  when  they  call  for  them. 

Blacks  feel  that  poUoemen  ara  not  In  the 
immunity  to  protect  them,  but  to  overaee 
them.  Many  say  they  ara  antagonlaed  by  the 
tactical  squad. 

A  black  shoe  rapalrman.  counting  the 
squad  oars  as  they  pass  his  shop,  said  "I 
can't  stand  them,  but  I  cant  get  along  with- 
out them." 
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tern  reporter,  after  a  several  week  study  of 
Black  Milwaukee.  He  tells  of  other  personal 
conclusions  In  this  final  article  of  a  six  part 
series. 

The  residents  of  Black  Milwaukee  identify 
their  needs  simply  as  better  education,  more 
and  better  housing  and  more  and  better  Jobs. 

These  are  desperate  needs. 

Certainly,  they  would  make  life  more  toler- 
able in  the  community.  But  the  problem  goes 
much  deeper. 

The  solution  Is  not  more  handouts.  As  Miss 
Darla  Porter,  308  W.  Burleigh  St.,  explained. 
"The  programs  are  providing  blacks  with  the 
things  they  need,  but  they  are  not  motivat- 
ing blacks  to  help  themselves." 


Portrait  of  Black  Milwattkxe — VI:  Problem 
Seen  as  One  of  Motivation,  Self-Help 

(By  Mack  Alexander) 
"The  development  of  a  viable  black  oom- 
munlty  Is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  Milwau- 
kee. And  It  should  be  a  major  concern  of 
the  dty. 

"The  task  is  a  difficult  one.  It  Is  a  major 
one.  It  requires  the  genuine  support  of  the 
decision  makers.  And  it  requires  a  sincere 
determination  of  prlorlUes  In  the  black  com- 
munity. 

"It  is  rather  late  to  ponder  'deferred  and 
exploding  dreams,"  in  the  wortis  of  poet 
I^ngrton  Hughes.  But  there  still  is  time  to 
deal  with  realities." 

So  concluded  Mack  Alexander,  a  black  in- 


PROBLEMS  OF   NEED 

The  problems  of  housing.  Jobs  and  the 
schools  are  urban  problems.  They  are  prob- 
lems of  need  and  are  not  necessarily  black 
problems.  And  they  wUl  not  be  solved  by  the 
system  only  providing  for  the  needs. 

The  problem  in  the  black  commimlty  is  a 
human  problem. 

Mrs.  Willie  P.  Hill  recognized  the  nature  of 
the  problem  when  she  said,  "We  need  some 
kind  of  educational  program  that  will  edu- 
cate the  adults  in  civic  responslbUitles." 

Adults  should  be  in  the  position  to  provide 
and  plan  for  their  children.  If  the  city  the 
poverty  programs,  and  the  black  community 
wish  to  put  first  things  first,  they  should  try 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adults  first. 

It  Is  adults  who  must  vote,  work,  and  buy 
houses. 

"It  is  the  parents,"  said  Mrs.  DorU  Adams 
3294  N.  10th  St.,  "who  are  responsible  for 
the  education  of  their  children." 

Black  Milwaukee  Is  a  rootless  community 
The  people  move  from  fiat  to  flat.  They  dont 
re-reglster  to  vote.  They  take  very  little  re- 
^nslblUty  for  their  schools.  They  tend  to 
take  lees  responslbUlty  for  local  order,  safety 
and  community  Improvement. 

Again,  these  are  adult  responslblliues. 

UTTLE      school      PRESENCE 

Blacks  generally  don't  own  the  houses  they 
?  ^-  1^*"  '•  "*"«  ^'aCt  presence  In  the 

^S'^  ;  3^*7  '**"'■*  *''"'  °''  oP«™t«  "»y  sub- 
stantial business  In  the  community  And  the 
community  U  patroUed  prlmarUy  by  white 
policemen. 

Aside  from  taverns  and  churches,  there  Is 
little  In  the  community  that  blacks  can  call 
their  own.  There  is  Uttle  to  motivate  them 
to  assume  adult  responsibilities. 

Helping  the  people  obtain  some  roote  in  the 
community  should  be  the  immediate  objec- 
Uve  of  any  poverty  program. 

It  must  be  adult  oriented 

th??"'^'*  ^^V^  *°**  ***>**•''  Cities  programs 
that  provide  for  local  Involvement  but  not 
for  local  ovraershlp  will  only  add  to  the  buUt- 
m  rootlessneas  of  the  black  community 

Perhaps,  as  James  Richardson  1811  N  11th 
St.,  said,  "All  housing  programs  In  the  com- 
mumty  should  have  some  provision  whereby 
the  tenants  could  become  owners." 

To  further  the  development  of  a  viable 

black  community  In  MUwaukee,  all  symbols 

°l  *fP''^'oo-  exploitation  and  oppression 
should  be  discouraged.  HfroMJou 

Miss  Dlanne  Brown,  23,  discussing  a  credit 
problem  she  had  with  a  local  merchant  said 
'There  are  too  many  cheap  stores  operated  by 
white  people  In  the  community." 

The  community  needs  evidence  of  freedom 
irom  economic  exploitation. 

Black  ownership  and  management  of  busi- 
nesses in  the  community  should  be 
encouraged. 

black    business 
And  blacks  must  begin  to  support  thoae 
black   merchanu  already  struggling  in   the 
OMnmimlty.  «»o      o  ^r: 

"As  long  as  we're  begging,"  Robert  Tbomas 
Jr.  said.  "we'U  g«t  Just  what  beggars  get- 
crumbs. "  He  operates  Robbys  Drlve-ln  Res- 
taurant at  2645  Teutonla  Ave 
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Oood  poltce-communlty  relations  are  tbe 
responslblllty  of  the  whole  community.  So  la 
effective  law  enforcement. 

The  efforts  to  Improve  this  problem  In  the 
black  community  have  failed.  Perhaps  they 
failed  because  community  participation  was 
absent. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Uddell.  2746  N.  21st  St.. 
said,  "The  entire  police  department  needs 
revamping." 

Any  reorganization  of  the  department 
should  provide  for  community  participation. 
Groups  from  the  area  could  be  used  to  help 
Improve  police-community  relations  by  Inter- 
preting the  needs  and  attitudes  cf  the  com- 
munity. 

Since  policemen  are  public  servants,  the 
community  should  have  some  voice  In  select- 
ing them.  Then  tbe  community  might  begin 
to  view  policemen  as  "protectors"  Instead  of 
"oppressors." 

PKOPLE    MUST    HELP 

Any  effort  to  develop  a  viable  black  com- 
munity in  Milwaukee  wUl  require  the  co- 
operation of  the  community.  The  community 
Itself  must  be  wUUng  to  examine  Its  own 
hangups. 

For  black  Mllwaukeeans  to  "check  them- 
selves out,"  according  to  Howard  £.  Turner, 
331  W.  Clarke  St.,  "is  their  greatest  chal- 
lenge." 

The  community's  first  effort  should  be  to 
determine  Its  own  needs.  Secondly,  the  com- 
munity should  decide  what  type  of  programs 
could  best  solve  these  problems. 

The  community  should  also  take  a  bard 
look  at  existing  programs  to  determine  If 
these  programs  are  accomplishing  what  they 
set  out  to  accomplish. 

In  this  respect  the  community  should  take 
a  close  look  at  the  people  who  are  directing 
those  programs.  The  absence  of  professionally 
trained  blacks  Is  all  too  obvious. 

The  community  should  seriously  question 
any  program  that  does  not  provide  for  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  professionally  trained  blacks 
already  in  tbe  communltj\ 

Any  community  Involvement  program 
should  encourage  a  working  relationship  be- 
tween tbe  \intralned  and  the  trained  blacks. 
It  Is  these  two  elements  of  the  community 
that  must  come  together  and  work  toward 
developing  self -direction. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING- 
POSITION  PAPER  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OP  HOSPITAI^  OP 
BROOKLYN  TO  ERADICATE  LEAD 
POISONING 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   HVW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  Nation,  there  are  groups — composed 
of  professionals,  of  laymen,  of  parents, 
of  concerned  citizens — ^which  have  rec-«, 
ognized  the  peril  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning  and  which  are  working  to  end 
its  deadly  grip  on  the  children  of  our 
decaying  cities. 

The  disease's  victims  are  almost  ex- 
clusively, children  imder  the  age  of  7, 
who  pick  up  and  chew  the  sweet-tasting 
paint  and  plaster  chips  which  fall  from 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  their  dilapidated 
dwellings.  These  chips  are  tainted  by 
lead-based  paint.  The  result  Is  absorp- 
tion of  lead  into  the  bloodstream. 

Some  400.000  children  nationally  are 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare  to  exhibit  undue 
blood  levels;  16,000  require  treatment 
now.  This  yesir  lead  poisoning  will  take 
the  lives  of  200  of  them.  Another  800 
will  be  so  severely  injured  that  they  will 
require  permanent  care.  Another  3,200 
will  suffer  moderate  to  severe  brain  dam- 
age, requiring  years  of  special  care. 

In  my  own  city  oi'  New  York,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Hospitals  of  Brooklyn  To  Eradi- 
cate Lead  Poisoning — made  up  of  14 
hospitals — ^has  recently  adopted  a  posi- 
tion paper,  entitled  "The  Eradication  of 
Childhood  Lead  Poisoning."  This  paper 
has  been  prepared  for  the  committee  by 
Dr.  John  E.  Allen,  director.  Pediatrics 
Outpatient  Department,  Kings  County 
Hospital;  Dr.  Celia  Deschin.  Brooklyn- 
Cimiberland  Hospital;  Dr.  Felix  Feld- 
man.  Coney  Island  Hospital;  O.  Herbert 
Gaton,  director  of  social  services.  Pedia- 
trics Outpatient  Department,  Kings 
Coimty  Hospital ;  and  William  F.  Green, 
M.S.W.,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
As  the  committee's  statement  says: 
Lead  poisoning  is  a  completely  preventable 
medical,  social,  and  economic  disease. 

And,  as  it  continues,  in  strong  lan- 
guage which  I  completely  endorse: 

Everyone  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  last  man  of  us — must  try  to 
break  the  gripping  chains  of  bureaucracy  and 
priority,  to  at  once  rid  ourselves  of  this  com- 
pletely preventable  disease.  We  cannot  allow 
for  leea  than  eradication  If  we  are  to  save 
tbe  children. 

The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act.  Public  Law  91-695,  author- 
izes $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  to 
save  our  children.  It  must  be  funded. 

The  position  paper  of  the  Committee  of 

Hospitals  of  Brooklyn  To  Eradicate  Lead 

Poisoning,  entitled  "The  Eradication  of 

Childhood  Lead  Poisoning,"  follows: 

The  Eradication  of  Chilohood 

Lead  Poisoning 

INTBODUCnON 

Tbe  material  that  you  are  about  to  read 
represents  tbe  combined  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Hospitals  of  Brooklyn  to  Eradicate 
Lead  Poisoning. 

Lead  Poisoning  Is  a  completely  preventable 
medical,  social,  and  economic  disease.  It  oc- 
curs among  children  who  are  old  enough  to 
walk  but  not  mature  enough  to  be  discrimi- 
nating about  what  they  eat.  The  necessary 
ingredients  for  tbe  occurrence  of  lead  intoxi- 
cation axe  a  young  child  with  pica  (eating  of 
non-food  substances),  and  old  dilapidated 
bousing  with  peeling,  lead  containing  paint 
and  plaster.  The  disease  can  be  completely 
eradicated  by  correcting  the  toxic  environ- 
ment, primarily  by  the  elimination  of  poor 
bousing. 

Obviously,  tbe  cost  of  such  a  total  program 
would  be  very  large.  This,  however,  must  be 
evaluated  In  terms  of  what  is  already  being 
spent  on  long  term  hospitalization  of  threat- 
ened and  affected  children,  screening  pro- 
grams and  patch  work  repairs  on  Inadequate 
bousing  that  remains  a  potential  menace.  It 
is  clear  that  lead  poisoning  is  not  merely  a 
health  problem  but  a  deeply  rooted  social, 
economic  and  education  equation  which  will 
be  solved  only  througb  the  combined  in- 
volvement of  bousing,  social  and  education 
as  well  as  health  agencies. 

The  tbre«  statements  presented  in  this 
position  paper  are  designed  to:  inform  you, 
to  arouse,  and  Involve  you  along  with  this 
committee  and  every  responsible  segment  of 
our  city  and  nation  who  cares — In  tbe  strug- 
gle that  It  wUl  take  to  move  the  agencies  and 
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agents  of  power  In  this  nation  to  remove 
this  preventable  malady  from  our  midst. 

Everyone  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  last  man  of  us — must  try  to 
break  tbe  gripping  chains  of  bureaucracy  and 
priority,  to  at  once  rid  ourselves  of  this  com- 
pletely preventable  disease.  We  cannot  allow 
for  less  than  eradication  IT  we  are  to  save  tbe 
children. 

THB    CAUSE    AND    EFFECT    OF    LEAD    POISONtNO 
IN    CHILDREN 

Lead  Poisoning  in  early  childhood  is  a 
chronic  disease  which  may  involve  most  of 
tbe  organs  of  tbe  body  Including  the  brain, 
intestine,  the  kidney,  tbe  blood  forming  or- 
gans, and  the  heart. 

Lead  Ingestion  by  young  children  is  In- 
variably associated  with  the  phenomenon  of 
pica,  eating  non-food  material  such  as  lead 
containing  chips  of  old  peeling  paint  and 
plaster.  Since  only  a  small  amount  of  lead 
is  absorbed  from  the  intestine  following  ecu:b 
Ingestion,  repeated  Intake  is  necessary  for 
intoxication  to  occur.  It  begins  to  accumu- 
late significantly  after  6  weeks  of  Ingestion, 
and  symptoms  may  occur  In  at>out  3  months. 
This  further  amplifies  tbe  need  to  identify 
these  children  early  because  of  tbe  significant 
damage  that  can  take  place  between  inges- 
tion and  tbe  appearance  of  symptoms.  A  few 
chips  of  paint  may  contain  an  excess  of  100 
times  the  safe  amount  of  lead  which  may  be 
Ingested  dally.  Once  the  body  has  acquired 
an  excessive  load,  the  lead  Is  stored  in  the 
tissues,  chiefly  bone,  and  is  excreted  in  the 
urine,  very  slowly,  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

When  the  lead  load  Is  sufficient,  it  causes 
overt  Intoxication  with  widely  diffuse  mani- 
festations, such  as  constipation,  anemia,  kid- 
ney problems,  vomiting,  lethargy,  convul- 
sions, coma  and,  at  times,  mental  retardation 
and  even  death.  Children  with  evidence  of 
Intoxication  must  be  hospitalized  and 
promptly  treated.  Currently,  efforts  are  being 
directed  toward  early  detection  of  children 
with  Increased  body  lead,  but  before  they 
demonstrate  overt  signs  of  poisoning.  It  baa 
not  been  clearly  established,  but  it  Is  possi- 
ble that  long  sustained  low  lead  levels  may 
be  associated  with  long  term,  low  grade  brain 
toxicity.  Some  of  tbe  disruptive  children  in 
our  schools  may  in  fact,  be  examples  of  the 
subclinical  effects  of  lead.  These  youngsters 
might  have  been  spared  the  problems  of  ad- 
justment that  they  now  experience  If  they 
bad  been  identified  and  promptly  removed 
from  their  lead  containing  environment.  In 
addition,  they  need  to  be  helped  with  medi- 
cation to  assist  in  clearing  the  lead  from 
their  tissues  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  se- 
vere toxic  manifestations.  These  alms  can  be 
accomplished  on  an  outpatient  basis  only  if 
these  children  can  be  returned  to  bousing 
that  is  lead  free. 

THX    SOCIAL    ASPECT    OF   CHIIJ>HOO0    LEAD 
POISONING 

The  persistence  of  lead  poisoning  in  pre- 
school children  living  in  our  urban  ghettos  Is 
one  of  the  most  significant  indices  of  bow 
far  we  still  have  to  go  to  obtain  optimum 
health  for  our  children.  Tbe  famUiee  of  the 
children  at  risk  are,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
out the  financial  resources  to  provide  their 
growing  children  during,  and  after  concep- 
tion, with  tbe  proper  nutrition,  bousing,  and 
other  basic  essentials  to  enable  them  to  de- 
velop normally,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. Poverty  remains  Implicated  as  the 
major  cause  of  lead  poisoning. 

Whenever  we  discuss  health  care  In  gen- 
eral and  lead  poisoning  In  particular,  we  are 
obligated  to  place  heavy  emphasis  on  a  num- 
ber of  factors  that  are  technically  outside  of 
the  pure  health  consideration,  but  they  n»v« 
ertbeless  play  a  significant  role  in  retarding 
the  delivery  of  acceptable  health  care.  The 
major  cause  of  lead  poisoning  in  children  Is 
Inadequate,  deteriorating  housing  which  has 


not  been  corrected  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
Tbe  fact  is  that  so  long  as  billions  are  going 
Into  defense  when  the  health  of  the  country 
requires  the  reconstruction  of  our  slums, 
equality  for  minority  groups,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  our  economy,  lack  of  "budget" 
is  no  excuse  for  the  failure  to  remedy  bous- 
ing that  kills  young  children  and  deprlvee 
them  of  their  full  potential.  That  this  state 
of  affairs  continues  to  exist  is  but  anotber 
example  of  tbe  need  to  reorder  our  priorities 
80  that  they  relate  to  tbe  needs  and  concerns 
of  people.  The  social  ramifications  of  lead 
poisoning  reaches  into  every  aspect  of  ghetto 
community  life,  where  the  ill  effects  of  pov- 
erty and  poor  housing  dominates  every 
phase  of  daily  Ufe. 

It  is  apparent  that  tbe  problem  of  lead 
poisoning  reaches  Into  and  challenges  the 
functioning  of  so  many  of  our  governmental 
institutions,  and  that  it  must  be  seen  as 
much  more  than  a  medical  problem  and 
recognized  for  the  tremendous  socio-econo- 
mic governmental  phenomenon  that  it  Is. 
We  have  seen  sincere  efforts  made  by  some  of 
our  public  health  and  other  governmental 
officials  stymied  because  of  the  bureaucracy, 
low  priority  and  fragmentation  of  services 
that  result  in  draining  off  the  gains  that 
could  be  made  toward  solving  the  problem. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
being  made  by  various  groups  and  govern- 
mental agencies  into  the  effective  vehicle  that 
would  end  the  fragmentation  that  Is  hurting 
the  efforts  of  so  many.  We  need  tbe  govern- 
mental officials,  the  politicians,  tbe  oom- 
munlty.  and  the  health  agencies  to  work  from 
an  informed  coordinated  central  base  and 
short  of  this  we  will  simply  continue  frag- 
mentation of  effort  and  service  by  various 
well-intentioned  groups  and  in  the  end  do 
very  little  toward  the  eradication  of  lead 
poisoning. 

THE     DOLLARS    AND    "SENSE"    COST    OF    LEAD 
POISONING 

The  menace  of  lead  poisoning  and  Its  tra- 
gic effects  on  the  children  of  our  ghetto  com- 
munities, is  not  only  a  serious  medical  and 
social  problem,  but  it  is  also  a  very  serious 
economic  problem  that  should  be  of  concern 
to  all.  It  is  often  difficult  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  interest  in  a  problem  that  does  not 
affect  oneself  directly.  So  It  must  be  made 
clear  that  we  are  all  affected,  at  least  finan- 
cially, by  tbe  continued  existence  of  lead 
poisoning. 

Tbe  price  that  we  are  paying  to  handle  It 
by  current  methods  may  be  above  and  be- 
yond what  it  would  cost  to  eliminate  it  at  Its 
source.  It  has  been  clearly  established  that 
old  and  deteriorating  housing  conditions 
where  the  paint  and  plaster  are  peeling  from 
their  surfaces,  is  the  source  of  the  lead  that 
poisons  and  intoxicates  tbe  children.  If  this 
source  were  not  available,  there  would  be  no 
lead  poisoning.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  lead 
poisoning  a  completely  preventable  disease. 
That  our  society  continues  to  tolerate  a 
lethal  poison  within  our  midst  Is  a  terrible 
commentary  on  our  order  of  priorities;  a  will- 
ful disregard  for  the  loss  that  we  all  Inevit- 
ably suffer  when  potential  human  resources 
are  unfulfilled,  maimed,  and  rendered  de- 
pendent on  the  society. 

The  present  method  of  treating  this  illness 
consists  of  two  parts:  firstly,  medical  treat- 
ment that  retards  the  effect  of  the  lead  poi- 
son; and  secondly,  the  period  that  the  chUd 
spends  in  the  hospital  after  treatment  while 
his  home  \b  being  repaired.  The  first  process 
takes  about  7  days  to  complete;  the  second 
requires  as  many  as  50  days;  which  Is  a  total 
of  approximately  57  days  that  tbe  child  may 
spend  in  the  hospital  becatise  of  lead  poison- 
ing. It  should  be  noted  that  many  children 
have  returned  to  homes  that  have  not  been 
repaired  and  have  re-lngeeted  the  poisoned 
paint  or  plaster  and  have  had  to  be  hospital- 
ized again  and  again. 
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We  know  that  almost  every  child  tbat  Is 
hospitalized  with  lead  poisoning  la  eligible  for 
Medicaid.  Since  hospital  rates  are  frequently 
in  excess  of  $100.00  per  day  and  the  tjrplcal 
hospital  stay  is  67  days  per  chUd,  It  can  ooet 
more  than  $5,700.00  per  child.  Even  If  the 
length  of  the  hospital  stay  Is  cut  m  half  it 
wovUd  still  be  over  $3,000.00  per  cblld.  Re- 
peated admissions,  of  course,  double  and 
triple  these  figures.  These  ^gures  must  be 
looked  at  in  relationship  to  "^be  cost  of  re- 
habilitating an  apartment  which  has  been  es- 
timated by  private  contractors  at  approxi- 
mately $3,000.00  per  unit.  As  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  above,  tbe  only  way  to  Insure 
against  lead  poisoning  and  Its  tragic  effect  is 
to  remove  tbe  poisoned  substances  from  the 
apartment.  When  we  contrast  the  cost  of 
$2,000.00  to  do  this  against  tbe  $5,700.00  or 
more  per  child  that  can  be  spent  to  treat  it 
medically  (these  figures  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
coimt  the  loss  of  potential  because  of  the  Ir- 
reversible damage  to  tbe  chUdren  and  tbe 
proportion  of  deaths  that  reg^ularly  occur) 
tbe  gross  misallocatlon  of  resources  becomes 
clear. 

Indeed,  tbe  figures  that  we  are  presenting 
here  suggest  that  for  every  child  hospitalised 
with  lead  poisoning  who  stays  the  time  re- 
quired to  have  his  borne  repaired,  we  are 
spending  enough  money  to  completely  ren- 
ovate 3  apartments.  Here  we  have  only  dis- 
cussed tbe  financial  aspect  of  lead  poisoning. 
We  must  also  consider  the  waste  of  medical 
and  technical  staffs  which  could  be  devoted  to 
seeking  methods  to  prevent  and  treat  other 
Illnesses  (such  as  Sickle  Cell  Anemia) . 

In  lieu  of  a  sweeping  new  housing  con- 
struction pr.Tgram,  we  must  focus  our  ener- 
gies on  the  project  of  rehabilitating  effective- 
ly those  dangerous  homes  In  which  our  pa- 
tients and  children  are  forced  to  live.  We 
must  now  discuss  a  serious  apartment  leba- 
biUtation  program  that  does  not  suffer  ftom 
tbe  fragmentation  and  lack  of  clarity  that  Is 
hopelessly  apparent  In  many  of  the  programs 
presently  In  operation. 

We  should  also  consider  tbe  incalculable 
hardship  visited  upon  the  family  of  those 
children  who  are  brain  damaged.  The  endless 
clinic  visits;  tbe  severe  emotional  strain  of 
watching  a  once  healthy  child  now  function- 
ing at  less  than  bis  original  capacity  and  tbe 
endless  search  for  special  schools  that  are  too 
few  in  number  to  serve  the  children  In  need. 
How  much  talent  Is  wasted  because  of  this 
absolutely  preventable  disease.  It  Is  tbe 
height  of  Immorality  to  allow  a  completely 
eradicable  disease  like  lead  poisoning  to  exist 
unchecked  within  our  midst — ^Tbe  price  Is  too 
high  and  time  is  running  out.  .  . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  body  of  tbe  paper  has  already  ex- 
pressed oiu-  feelings  that  the  prlorltiee  of 
this  nation  are  not  geared  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  larger  population.  "ITie  exist- 
ence of  lead  poisoning  verifies  this  statement. 

Load  Poisoning  is  completely  preventable 
and  the  solution  to  tbe  lead  problem  requires 
only  one  recommendation  which  we  will 
state  as:  The  Elimination  Of  All  Substandard 
Housing  In  This  Country. 

There  are  Interim  programs  to  be  initiated 
until  the  housing  goal  Is  completed.  Tbe 
children  being  treated  for  Lead  Poisoning 
must  not  return  to  a  poisoning  envlronmwit 
after  treatment.  An  extended  care  facility  la 
essential  If  we  are  to  stop  the  cycle  of  re- 
peated lead  Ingestion  and  poisoning. 

Funds  must  be  made  available  to  expand 
existing  programs  and  to  develop  adequate 
community  screening  programs  and  conco- 
mitant back-up  faciUtles.  Appropriation  of 
funds  to  Implement  the  "Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act"  (Public  Law  81- 
695)  must  be  immediately  accomplished.  The 
cost  for  hospital  care  Js  extremely  higib.  Other 
sources  of  funds  must  be  made  available  to 
eliminate  environmental  lead. 
There  are  things  each  of  us  can  do.  If  you 
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are  a  private  citizen,  you  can  write  to  your 
legislative  leaders  and  uzge  tbezn  to  paa 
I^llslatlod  and  impropriate  funds  to  create 
better  housing.  If  yon  are  a  phyaldan  or 
health  worker,  you  can  educate  parents  "*^ 
colleagues  to  tbe  dangers  of  lead  potBtmlng. 
If  you  are  the  parent  of  a  lead  polaoned  child 
you  can  take  all  precautions  within  your 
boms  to  eliminate  or  lessen  the  dangers.  Have 
your  children  checked  at  a  clinic  for  lead 
poisoning.  You  can  Join  or  form  a  parent's 
aoUoa  group  to  help  pressure  thoee  who  can 
bring  about  change.  If  you  are  a  state  or 
federal  legislator  you  can  use  aU  of  your 
power  to  appropriate  the  funds  needed.  If 
you  are  tbe  President  of  this  nation  you  can 
haip  ahange  the  priorities  and  use  some  of 
this  nation's  wealth  to  bring  health  *n<| 
equal  opportunity  to  millions  at  our  citlzsos. 
If  you  want  further  information  as  to  how 
you  can  help,  please  write  or  call:  Lead 
Poisoning  Information,  Kings  County  Hos- 
pital, 461  Clarkson  Ave..  Brooklyn,  New 
York — Att:  Social  Service,  Pediatric  OPD, 
Ground  Floor,  A  BuUdlng,  IN  a-ftOOO.  Sxt 
6795,  6793.  6827. 


PUERTO  RICO  AND  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
near  future  we  will  be  OMisldertng  H  H.  1, 
a  measure  which  calls  for  a  wide  range 
of  revisions  in  our  social  security  and 
welfare  programs.  Although  considerable 
attention  has  been  focused  on  these  pro- 
grams and  this  legislation,  little  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  manner 
In  which  American  citizens  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  being  treated. 

As  I  have  mentioned  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, Puerto  Rico  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  economic  development  there 
have  a  very  definite  bearing  on  those 
same  areas  on  the  mainland.  Past  neglect 
and  inequitable  treatment  of  the  2.7  mil- 
lion American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico 
have  been  major  factors  in  the  economic 
crisis  currently  gripping  the  Island. 

Consider  the  fact  that  an  absolute 
limit  on  Federal  payments  to  Puerto  Rico 
under  all  the  welfare  categories  was  Im- 
posed when  Puerto  Rico  was  originally 
added  to  the  social  security  program. 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
welfare  program  in  Puerto  Rico  cannot 
exceed  50  percent,  whereas  It  can  reach 
as  high  as  83  percent  for  certain  States. 
In  fiscal  year  1971  the  ceiling  for 
Puerto  Rico  was  raised  to  $21  million 
and,  nejct  year,  it  will  reach  a  mnriTniirri 
of  $24  million.  The  States,  however,  have 
open-ended  appropriations  with  no  arbi- 
trary limitations.  In  addition.  Federal 
participation  Is  a  minimum  of  50  per- 
cent to  a  maximum  of  83  percent. 

If  Puerto  Rico  were  treated  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  States — as  it  should — 
it  would  qualify  for  the  maximum  83 
percent  level.  With  the  50  percent  limita- 
tion, Puerto  Rico  is  contributing  $21  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971,  However,  if  the 
island  were  treated  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  States,  this  $21  million  would  rep- 
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resent  only  17  percent  and  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  an  additional 
$123  million  for  a  total  amount  of  |144 
million.  Thus,  we  can  see  that  Puerto 
Rico  was  short-changed  by  $123  million 
during  the  fiscal  year  now  ending.  In 
fiscal  year  1»72,  with  the  ceiling  of  $24 
minion,  the  amount  by  which  Puerto 
Rico  wUl  be  cheated  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $141  million.  That  is,  the  island 
will  only  have  $24  million  with  which 
to  work  in  programs  for  cash  assistance 
to  the  aged,  blind  suid  disabled;  all  serv- 
ices; and  AFDC,  rather  than  the  $165 
million  to  which  it  would  be  potentially 
entitled. 

Although  Puerto  Rico  participates  In 
the  medicare  program  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  States,  there  is  quite  a  dilTerent 
story  with  respect  to  medicaid.  At  pres- 
ent there  Is  a  $20  million  ceiling  on  pay- 
ments to  Puerto  Rico.  Although  HJl.  1 
raises  this  payment  limitation  to  $30  mil- 
lion, effective  July  1,  It  will  only  keep 
Puerto  Rico  from  moving  backward  and 
will  simply  maintain  the  1967  level.  Nat- 
urally, payments  are  open  endec  for  the 
States.  Furthermore,  Puerto  Rico  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  50  percent  whereas  the 
States  vary  from  50  to  83  percent  of 
Federal  aid.  Here  again.  Puerto  Rico 
would  qualify  for  the  83  percent  level  and 
only  contribute  17  percent.    ^ 

Puerto  Rico  is  statutorily  excluded 
from  the  Prouty  Amendment  program 
which  provides  monthly  cash  benefits — 
$48.30  for  a  single  person  plus  an  ad- 
ditional 50  percent  for  the  spouse — for 
persons  aged  72  and  over  who  did  not 
otherwise  qualify  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. Approximately  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  category  in  Puerto  Rico  are 
receiving  some  form  of  welfare  assist- 
ance. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
total  aimual  loss  to  Puerto  Rico  is  be- 
tween $10  and  $12  million. 

Congress  has  shown  a  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  plight  of  Puerto  Ricans 
and  H.R.  1  simply  perpetuates  this  gross 
inequity.  There  are  special  provisions  for 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  new  assistance 
progrsuns  whereby  the  amounts  used  In 
the  faikiiily  assistance  plan  and  the  aid 
to  the  ^ed,  blind  and  disabled  are 
pegged  to  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
lowest  of  the  50  States.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  however,  that  family  and  per 
capita  income  in  Puerto  Rioo  is  signif- 
icantly lower  even  than  that  of  the 
poorest  States.  In  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  only  20  percent  of  our  families 
live  on  Emnual  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less 
whereas  in  Puerto  Rico  two-thirds  of  the 
families  live  on  $5,000  or  less.  As  statistics 
which  I  presented  earlier  this  week  show, 
the  per  capita  personal  income  in  Missis- 
sippi— the  poorest  State — in  1970  was 
$2,561,  nearly  $1,000  higher  than  Puerto 
Rico's  figure  of  $1,427.  What  sense  is 
there,  then,  in  basing  Federal  aid  to 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  per  capita  income  of 
a  State  far  above  tliat  of  the  island? 

It  is  no  siuT>rise  that  one  out  of  every 
nine  Puerto  Ricans  receives  some  form  of 
welfare.  In  fact,  HEW  reported  that,  as  of 
December  30,  1970,  there  had  been  a  37- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  Puerto 
Ricans  on  welfare  over  the  previous  12 
months. 

However,    these    welfare    payments — 
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restricted  by  arbitrary  and  unrealistic 
ceilings — have  been  clearly  InsufiQcient. 
For  example,  a  family  of  six  with  an 
incapacitated  husband  receives  $67.60  per 
month  plus  $1.25  for  each  school-age 
child,  in  addition  to  food  suivlements. 
Oompare  this  with  the  slightly  more  than 
$3,000  annual  budget  the  Puertxj  Rico  De- 
partment of  Health's  welfare  division 
says  was  needed  to  meet  minimal  require- 
ments for  a  family  of  six  in  1969. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  very 
difSciilt  to  see  how  limiting  Puerto  Rico's 
participation  in  the  family  assistcuioe 
provision  of  H.R.  1  to  between  55  and  60 
percent  can  represent  any  meaningful 
effort  at  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  or 
helping  those  on  the  island  find  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  which  they  are 
coming  to  the  mainland  in  increasing 
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nimibers.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
the  inadequate  treatment  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  HJl.  1  is  boimd  to  aggravate  what  is 
already  a  serious  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  our  col- 
leagues may  have  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  discriminatory 
manner  in  which  Puerto  Rico  is  treated, 
I  present  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  some  statistical  data  comparing 
the  island's  participation  under  major 
programs  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  with  that  of 
several  States  and  the  national  average. 
After  reviewing  these  figures  it  will  be 
obvious  that  a  clear  case  of  discrimina- 
tion exists  against  American  citizens  in 
Puerto  Rico.  I  once  again  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  achieving  fair 
and  equal  treatment  for  Puerto  Rico. 


I.-MAJOR  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION.  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  BENEFITS  AS  OF 

DECEMBER  1970 


Beneficiaries 


Puerto  Rico 


Natjontl        Miuitsippi         New  York 


California 


RetiretJ  workers J76.15  J118  10 

Diiabled  workeri 95.25  131.30 

Children  of  retired  workers  ' 17.16  44.73 

ChiMren  of  deceased  workers' 4&09  si  00 

Childran  of  disabled  worlters  > 1&40  38  81 

Dependent  spouses ■ 2t.95  59.40 

Aged  widows  and  widowers 74.05  101  70 

Mothers'...   saSO  86!  50 


{91,15 
113.70 
24.67 
61.69 
29.47 
47.70 
82.00 
65.80 


$128. 50 

136.  20 

58.93 

88.23 

45.15 
68.05 

108.70 
93.40 


1120.80 
138.90 
52.40 
88.96 
43.98 
63.10 
104.20 
91.20 


•  Up  to  age  18,  or  22  if  full-time  college  student. 

>  Wives  and  husbands  of  retired  or  disabled  workers. 

'  Women  receiving  benefits  of  deceased  workers  because  of  children  under  their  care. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  Social  SKurity  Administration,  May  1971. 

II.    PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE:  RECIPIENTS  OF  MONEY  PAYMENTS  AND  OF  PAYMENTS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  INTERMEDIATE- 
CARE  SERVICES  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  PER  RECIPIENT,  DECEMBER  1970 


Program 

Puerto  Rico 

National 

Mississippi 

New  York 

California 

Old-age  assistance 

J18.  25 

13.60 
13.45 
9.25 

J77. 60 
104.35 
96.55 
49.50 

{49.65 
59.45 
58.55 

12.10 

f  in^fl' 
135.85 
126.55 
77.90 

J116.95 
160. 10 
138.65 
53.95 

Aid  le  the  blind           .               

Aid  to  permanently  and  totally  disabled 

AFDC .          . 

Source  Social  Security  Administration,  May  1971. 

"GREATER  LOVE  HAS  NO  MAN":  A 
EULOGY  TO  A  HERO  POLICE 
OFFICER 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Suf- 
folk Coimty  Police  Department  in  New 
York  is  only  11  years  old  and  yet  ranks 
in  eCBclency  and  morale  among  the  Na- 
tion's finest. 

It  is  a  great  department  only  because 
it  is  made  up  of  able  and  dedicated 
career  staff  officers  and  bright  and  eager 
yoimg  career  policemen. 

On  April  6,  1971,  the  life  of  one  of  the 
most  promising  careers  was  snuffed  out 
by  gunfire.  Patrolman  George  A.  Frees 
died  answering  a  routine  call  in  which  his 
brave  companion.  Patrolman  Robert 
Staab,  was  also  critically  woimded,  and 
is  the  first  life  lost  in  the  history  of  the 
department  as  the  result  of  hostile  gun- 
fire In  the  line  of  duty. 

George  Frees  was  30  years  old,  married 
and  the  father  of  tliree  children.  He  was 
sworn  to  protect  all  law-abiding  citizens. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  father  was  a  police 
officer  for  over  30  years.  If  he  were  here 
today  he  would  Join  me  in  eulogy  to 
George  Frees  in  simply  saying: 

Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  hla  friends. 


MD.'S  HELP  CREATE  AMBULANCE 
CORPS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARIXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
espoused  the  need  for  an  upgrading  of 
emergency  medical  services  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Recently  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  fact  that, 
after  an  extensive  campaign  on  the  part 
of  WWDC,  all  ambulances  in  the  District 
must  now  be  equipped  with  radio  tele- 
phones that  tie  directly  with  the  fire  de- 
partment switchboard. 

This  is  a  much  needed  move  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  must  not  stop  and 
rest  on  our  laurels,  especially  when  sav- 
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ing  llvas  is  involved.  There  is  much  room 
for  improvement. 

An  article  from  the  American  Medical 
News  of  May  10,  described  the  innova- 
tive steps  taken  by  Houston,  Tex.,  in  an 
effort  to  provide  the  best  possible  emer- 
gency medical  service. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

M.D.'B  Help  Cbkats  Ammuulvck  Corps 

Houston,  Tex.,  no>w  boasts  an  elite  138- 
man  corps  of  emergency  medical  technicians 
and  22  new  ambulances,  thanks  to  a  com- 
munity program  made  possible  by  the  Harrta 
County  Medical  Society. 

The  new  city-owned  oorpa  made  Its  debut 
last  month  after  a  three-year  effort  by  the 
city  and  the  medical  society  to  combat  the 
slow.  Inefficient,  untrained,  and  exorbitantly 
priced  fleet  of  privately  operated  ambulance 
operators. 

Robert  Donald,  MD,  who  spearheaded  the 
drive  as  chairman  of  the  medical  society's 
Emergency  Medical  Care  Committee,  said  he 
believes  Houston  now  has  "one  of  the  beat 
systems  the  U.S.  has  to  offer." 

The  specially  trained  "emergency  medical 
technicians"  are  former  firemen  who  volun- 
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teered  for  their  new  Jobs.  Although  technl- 
c«tUy  still  members  of  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment, they  have  been  relieved  of  all  flre- 
flghtlng  duties.  Dr.  Donald  said. 

Dr.  Donald  said  Houston's  emergency  am- 
bulance corps  was  welded  together  after 
studying  prototype  models  In  Baltimore, 
Miami,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  "We  put  to- 
gether what  we  think  Is  the  very  beat,"  he 
added. 

"We  (the  medical  society)  got  an  ordinance 
passed  and  then  the  medical  society  took  It 
upon  Itself,  In  conjunction  with  the  city 
health  department,  to  train  firemen  in  In- 
tensive three-week  courses  In  groups  of  SO," 
he  added. 

These  courses,  he  s&ld,  consisted  of  demon- 
strations and  lectures  from  members  of  the 
medical  society  and  a  final  week  In  Houston's 
city-county  hospital  "to  give  them  on  the 
spot  training." 

In  addition  to  the  138  firemen,  similar 
courses  were  offered  to  private  ambulance 
operators,  some  24  of  whom  have  been  grad- 
uated. 

Houston  has  purchased  22  new  ambulances 
to  aid  the  attendants,  who  are  dispatched 
through  the  fire  department  switchboard.  Dr. 
Donald  said. 

The  basic  fee  for  the  new  service  Is  $25, 

|FI{ur«s  In  psrentheses  ire  percentaies) 
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Dr.  Donald  said,  and  the  Indigent  are  not 
billed.  All  billing  Is  done  by  the  city. 

The  effort  to  revamp  Houston's  ambulance 
service  began  three  years  ago  at  the  request 
of  the  mayor.  Following  a  lia-year  study  by 
the  madleal  society,  reeommectdatlons  tax  the 
current  program  were  made. 


CHANGING  TIMES  AR-RCLE  HEI.P- 
FUL  WHEN  CONSIDERING  REVE- 
NUE SHARING  AND  TAX  ISSUES  OF 
VARIOUS  METROPOLITAN  COM- 
MUNITIES 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REniESENTATXVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  the  revenue-sharing  proposal 
and  the  tax  issues  of  various  metropoli- 
tan communities,  I  believe  the  following 
article  from  the  June  1,  1971,  Changing 
Times  will  be  a  helpful  yardstick. 
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Income  (State 
and  local) 


Real  estate 


Sales 


Total     Rank 


Baltmore J44  (0.8) 

Boston         14  (0.3) 

Chicago                  25  (0.5) 

Cleverand 50  (1.0) 

Columbus,  Ohio 50(1.0) 

Dallas None 

Denver 

Detroit 100  (2.0) 

Houston      None 

Indianapolis 18(0.4) 

Jacksonville None 

Los  Angeles 

Memphis        - None 

Milwaukee 114(2.3) 

New  Orleans 

New  York   36  (0.7) 

Philadelphii 150  (3.0) 

Phoenin     22  (0.4) 

P.ttsburgh  no  (2  2) 

SI. Louis  60(1.2) 

San  Antonio  None 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco 

Seattle None 

Washington,  DC 27(0.5) 

25-city  average    .  (0.6) 


(5.4) 


}444    (8.9) 

541  (10.8) 

281     (5.6) 

263      ■  " 

213 

151 

270 

251 

139 

417 

179 

275 

274 

535  ( 

134 

284 

326 

339 

399 

236 

370 

306 

307 

168 

210 


(5.0) 
(2.8) 
(8.3) 
(3.6) 
(2.5) 
(5.5) 
10.7) 
(2.75 
(5.7) 
(6.5) 
(6.8) 
(8.0) 
(4.7) 
(7.4) 
(6.2) 
(6.1) 
(3.4) 
(4.2) 


J74  (1.5) 
20  (0.4) 

144  (2.9) 
80  (1.6) 
64  (1.3) 
77  (1.5) 

182  (3.6) 

128  (2.6) 
77  (1.55 
67  (1.3) 

84  n.75 

93  (19) 
140  (2.85 

80  (1.6) 
154  (3.  n 
134  (2.7) 

79  (1.6) 
132  (2.6) 

79  (1.6) 
125  (2.5) 

77  (1.5) 

83  (1.6) 

92  (1.9) 
156  (3.1) 
103  (2.1) 


{652  (U. 
575  (11. 
450  (9. 
393  " 
327 
228 
449 
479 
216 
502 
263 
368 
414 
729 
288 
454 
556  ( 
493  (9 
588  (U 
421  (8. 
447  " 
391 
400 
324 
340 


(7. 

II 

f9. 

(iS. 
(5. 

J! 
I 

(11. 


(5.9) 


(2.0) 


(8.5) 


{10,000  INCOME 


Baltimore ...  W83  (3.  8)  $888 

Boston      .  224(2.2)  1.083 

Chicago. 150(1.5)  562 

Cleveland 100(1.0)  525 

Columbus,  Ohio 100(1.0)  426 

Dallas... None  302 

Denver      124(1.3)  540 

Detroit      305(3.1)  503 

Houston None  277 

Indianapolis  118  ('1.2)  834 

Jacksonville None  479 

LosAngeles 64  (0.6)  550 

Memphis None  549 

Milwaukee 385(3.9)  1.070 

New  Orleans. 42(0.4)  268 

New  York 256(2.5)  568 

Philadelphia 300(3.o5  652 

Phoenix. 128(1.3)  678 

Pittsburgh 210(2.1)  798 

SLLouis 187(1.9)  472 

San  Antonio None  739 

SanOieio 64(0.6)  616 

Sin  Francisco 64(0.6)  615 

Seattle  None  336 

Washington.  O.C 250(2.5)  420 

25-city  iverage.. . . .  (hi)               (5.9) 


6.2) 


JU8  (1.2) 
34  (0.  4) 
208  (2. 1) 
133  (1.3) 
106  (1. 1) 
123  (1.  2) 
262(2.65 
183  (1.8) 
123  (1.2) 
96  (1.05 
132(1.3) 
151  (1.55 
208  "  ■ 
131 

238  (2. 4) 
208  (2.  l5 
132  (1.3) 
189  (1.9) 
132(1.3) 
183  (1.85 
123  (1.2) 
135  (1.4) 
151  (1.5) 
225  (2.  2) 
151  (1.5) 


388  (13. 
341  (13. 
920    (9. 


u 


758 
632 
425 
925 
991 
400 

,048 
611 
765 
757 

,586 
548 

,032 

,084 
995 

,140 
841 
882 
815 
830 
561 
821 


(I 

18: 
I 

(8. 


(1.5) 


(8.8) 


4 

3 
10 
16 
20 
24 
11 
8 

25 

6 

23 

18 

14 

1 

22 

9 

5 

7 

2 

13 

12 

17 

15 

21 

19 


2 

3 

11 

18 

20 

24 

10 

9 

25 

6 

21 

17 

19 

1 

23 

7 

5 

8 

4 

13 

12 

16 

14 

22 

15 


Income  (State 

and  local) 


Real  estate 


Sales 


Total     Rank 


Baltimore J626  (4.2)  Jl,  331    (8.9) 

Boston      ..   416(2.8)  1.624(10.8) 

Chicago 275(1.9)  844 

develand 150(1.0)  788 

Columbus,  Ohio.   150(1.0)  639 

Dallas... None  454 

Denver. 302  (2.0)  810 

Detroit     535(3.6)  754 

Houston None  416 

Indianapolis 218(1.5)  1.251 

Jacksonville None  778 

LosAngeles 244(1.6)  825 

Memphis  None  823 

Milwaukee 701  (4.7)  1,604 

NewOrleans 101(0.7)  401 

NewYork.. 527(3.5)  852 

Philadelphia 450(3.0)  979 

Phoenij. 261(1.7)  1.016 

Pittsburgh  310(2.1)  1,197 

St.  Louis 327(2.2)  708 

San  Antonio None  1.109 

SanDiego 244(1.6)  923 

S«nFranci$co 244(1.6)  923 

Seattle                    None  504 

Washington,  D.C 493(3.3)  630 

25-cifY  average    .   .  (1.8)                (5.8) 


(5.6) 
(5.3) 
(4.3) 
(3.0) 
(5.4) 
(6.0) 
(2.8) 
(8.3) 
(5.25 
(5.5) 
(5.5) 
(10.7) 
(2.7) 
(5.7) 
(6.5) 
(6.8) 
(8.0) 
4.7) 
(7.4) 
(S.2) 
(6.2) 
(3.4) 
(4.2) 


J155  (1.0) 
47  (0.3) 
260  (1.7) 
178  (1.2) 
142  (0.9) 
162  (1.1) 
326  (2.2) 

229  (1.5) 
162  (1.1) 
121  (0.8) 
174  (1.2) 
203  1.4) 
266  (1.8) 
176  (1.2) 
312  (2. 1) 
270  (1.8) 
180  (1.2) 
235  (1.6) 

180  (1.2) 

230  (1.5) 
162  (1.1) 

181  (1.2) 
203  (1.3) 
281  (1.9) 
195  (1.3) 

(HT 


iZ.  112  (14. 1) 
2.087  (13.9) 
1.379  (9.2) 


1.116 
931 
616 

1.438 


(7.5) 

(6  2) 
(4.1) 


(9.6) 

1,518  (10.1) 


578  (3.9) 

1,590  (10.6) 

952  (6.4) 

1,272  

1,089 
2.481 

815  (5.5) 

1.649  (11.0) 

1.609  (10.7) 

1.512  (10.1) 

1,687  (11.3) 

1,285  (8.4) 


t.0.'; 
(8.5) 

(is:  6) 


1,271 
1.349 

1.370 

785 

1.318 


(8.5) 
(9.0) 
(9.1) 
(5.3) 
(8.8) 


(9.0) 


$25,000  INCOME 


Baltimore $1,264(5.1 

Boston 799  (3.2 

Chicago 525  (2.1 

Cleveland. 250  (l.O! 

Columbus,  Ohio 250(1.0) 

Dallas None 

Denver 782(3.1) 

Detroit 995?4.o5 

Houston None 

Indianapolis 418(1.7) 

Jacksonville None 

LosAngeles 864(3.4) 

Memphis None 

Milwaukee 1,546  (6.2 

NewOrleans 226(0.9 

New  York 1,421  (5.7 

Philadelphia 750  (3.0 

Phoenix 694(2.8. 

Pittsburgh 510(2.0) 

St  Louis 672  (2.7) 

San  Antonio None 

SanDiego 864(3.5) 

San  Francisco 864(3.5) 

Seattle ..  None 

Washington,  DC... 1,163  (4.6) 

25-city  average (2.4) 


(4.7) 


(1.0) 


(8.1) 


2 
3 
II 
18 
21 
24 
10 
8 

25 

7 

20 

15 

19 

I 

22 

5 

6 

9 

4 

17 

16 

13 

12 

23 

14 
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HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxufois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wed-nesday.  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  explained  the  need  for  a  National  Re- 
search Data  Bank  and  explained  HJl. 
8732,  a  bill  I  introduced  to  establish  one. 
I  pointed  out  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  this  country  will  spend  $17,681.- 
373,000  in  Federal  funds  for  various 
types  of  research. 

Today.  I  am  including  part  two  of 
my  study.  The  tabulations  that  follow 
cover  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-MILITARY 


In  thouundi  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual      estimate      estimate 


Military  personnel: 

Military  personne). 
Army:  Research  and 
development.    $79,352        $82,023       $72,95* 

Military  personnel, 
Navy:  Research  and 
devetopment 62,454         65,871  61  131 

Military  personnel. 
Marine  Corps:  Re- 
search and  develop- 

.."nent-  «98  554  503 

Military  personnel.  Air 

Force:  Research  and 

development 202,477      194,319        178.307 


RESEAaCH,   DEVELOPMENT.  TEST, 
AKD    EVALTJATIOK 

Programs  in  this  title  fund  the  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  of  new  and 
improved  weapon  systems  and  related 
equipment.  They  also  provide  for  scien- 
tific research  supporting  defense  func- 
tions and  operations.  Work  is  performed 
by  Government  laboratories,  universities, 
industrial  contractors,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. 

Appropriations  in  this  title  support  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion activities  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Defense  agencies. 

Since  both  uncertainty  and  risk  are 
Involved  in  pursiaing  and  applying  new 
technology,  research  and  development 
programs  are  usually  funded  so  that  earh 
year's  resources  support  about  1-years 
increment  of  the  total  program  cost.  De- 
velopment of  a  new  weapon  system  from 
initial  definition  to  completion  of  testing 
and  introduction  into  the  operating 
forces  may  require  5  or  more  years. 

The  budget  plans  and  estimated  obli- 
gations imder  appropriations  in  this  title 
for  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force.  Defense 
agencies,  and  the  emergency  fund  are 
summarized  as  follows : 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


:971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Military  sciences.. 
Aircraft  anci  related 

equtprren! 
Missiles  air)  related 

equipment  _ 
Military  astronautics  and 

related  equipment,.  - 


$506,438  $511,913  $555,500 

1,456.953  1.704,200  2,069.000 

2.184,809  2,023,800  2.068.500 

618,469  461  90O  504,200 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

Ktual  estimate  estimate 

Ships,  small  craft,  and 

related  equipment $317,  005  $324, 100  $496  000 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  ' 

and  related  equipment..      311,217  330,200  363  000 

Other  equipment 1,146,895  1,203,557  1398' 916 

Programwide  management 

andsupporl..                         540,364  529  000  568  154 

Emergency  fund 50,000  SO.'oOO 

Total  obligations 7,082,150  7,138,760  8,073,270 


Military  sciences:  This  activity  sup- 
ports research  of  potential  military  appli- 
cation in  the  physical,  mathematical,  en- 
vironmental, engineering,  biomedical, 
and  behavioral  sciences.  The  research 
tasks  selected  are  derived  from  an  analy- 
sis of  basic  missions  and  corresponding 
technological  requirements,  as  well  as 
from  a  review  of  technical  opportunities 
related  to  national  security  needs.  Ex- 
amples are:  oceanography  research  to  in- 
crease the  future  effectiveness  of  anti- 
submarine warfare  systems;  computer 
research  for  improved  command,  control, 
and  communications;  biomedical  re- 
search in  shock  and  trauma :  behavioral 
science  research  to  achieve  improvements 
in  methods  for  personnel  training  and 
selection;  and  materials  research  to  pro- 
vide improved  structures  and  components 
for  military  systems. 

The  principal  support  for  such  in- 
house  organizations  as  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  and  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral contract  research  centers  such  as 
Rand  are  also  provided  here.  In  addition 
to  the  amounts  directly  provided  for  in 
this  activity,  applied  research  is  also  per- 
formed by  industrial  contractors  sup- 
ported by  certain  allowable  indirect  costs 
which  may  be  permitted  under  contracts 
funded  by  both  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  and  procure- 
ment appropriations. 

Aircraft  and  related  equipment:  This 
activity  funds  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  related  to  airframes, 
engines,  avionics,  and  other  installed  air- 
craft equipment.  It  also  funds  applied 
research  in  supporting  technologies  In- 
cluding flight  dynamics,  advanced  air- 
craft propul.Mon  .systems,  avionics,  ad- 
vanced weapons,  and  biotechnologj'. 

Systems  commencing  major  develop- 
ment in  1972  include  the  joint  service 
iieavy  lift  helicopter,  the  Air  Force  A-X 
close  air  support  aircraft,  the  LAMPS  de- 
stro.ver  helicopter  system,  and  the  Army 
UTTAS  logistics  helicopter.  Systems  con- 
tinuing full  scale  development  in  1972 
include  the  Navy  F-14A  fleet  air  defense 
fit  hter  interceptor  and  its  F14B  growth 
version,  the  S-3A  antisubmarine  warfare 
carrier  based  aircraft,  the  Air  Force  F-15 
air  superiority  fighter,  the  B-1  advanced 
strategic  bomber,  and  the  F-5  interna- 
tional fighter.  Programs  nearing  comple- 
tion in  1972  include  the  Air  Force  F-111 
tactical  fighter,  the  C-5  logistic  trans- 
port, and  the  Nav>-  EA-6B  electronic 
warfare  aircraft. 

Also  funded  in  this  activity  are  re- 
search and  development  centers  such  as 
the  laboratories  located  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base,  the  Naval  Air  De- 
velopment Center  at  Johnsville,  Pa.,  and 


the  Army  Aviation  Materials  Laboratory 
at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

B41sslles  and  related  equipment:  This 
activity  provides  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evalxiatlon  of  missile  sys- 
tems of  all  types.  Major  Increases  In- 
clude the  undersea  long-range  missile 
system  to  assure  the  continued  invulner- 
abihty  of  our  sea-based  deterrent,  the 
Navy  Harpoon  antishlp  missile  and  Agile 
air-to-air  dogfight  missile,  and  Army 
terminal  homing  guidance  technology. 
The  Safeguard  antiballistlc  missile  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  other  antibalUstic  missile 
system  concepts,  will  be  pursued  to  main- 
tain the  suflBclency  of  our  strategic 
forces.  Under  continuing  major  develop- 
ment is  the  Aegis  fieet  defense  missile 
system  and  the  Army  SAM-D  missile 
system  for  air  defense.  Systems  develop- 
ment declining  or  nearing  completion 
are  the  Minuteman  and  Poseidon  ballis- 
tic missUe  systems,  the  Navy  Condor  and 
Air  Force  Maverick  air-to-surface  missile 
systems,  the  Navy  Phoenix  airto-alr 
missile,  the  Air  Force  strategic  short 
range  attack  missile,  and  the  Army 
Lance  surface-to-surface  mlssUe. 

In  addition  to  funding  contracts  with 
industry  in  the  missile  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  this  activity  is  a 
major  source  of  financial  support  for  the 
operation  of  certain  test  and  evaluation 
facilities,  such  as  the  Western  Test 
Range,  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
the  Naval  Weapons  Center  at  China 
Lake,  and  the  research  and  development 
programs  at  the  Army's  Redstone  Ar- 
senal. 

Military  astronautics  and  related 
equipment:  This  activity  provides  for 
programs  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  space  technology  for  military 
purposes,  and  investigations  and  develop- 
ment of  specific  military  applications  of 
space  vehicles.  Major  programs  include 
military  communications  satellite  sys- 
tems and  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
systems.  Continued  support  will  be  pro- 
vided for  fiight  experiment  programs  and 
ground  based  apphed  research  and  tech- 
nology development  programs  in  such 
areas  as  secondary  power  sources  and 
navigation,  guidance,  sensor,  reentry,  and 
propulsion  systems.  Both  contractual  and 
in-house  efforts  relating  to  space  tech- 
nology are  funded  from  the  activity. 

Sliips,  small  craft,  and  related  equip- 
ment; This  activity  provides  for  applied 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion of  ship  structures  and  equipment, 
including  propulsion  systems,  communi- 
cations, navigation,  and  ocean  surveil- 
lance systems  directly  affecting  ship 
operations.  It  includes  the  design,  proto- 
type fabrication,  and  performance  eval- 
uation of  new  types  of  ships,  sonars, 
countermeasure  devices,  marine  gas  tur- 
bines, and  nuclear  propulsion  plants.  De- 
velopment and  testing  of  hydrofoil  craft 
and  surface  effects  ship  prototypes  will 
receive  Increased  emphasis,  as  will  anti- 
submarine warfare  sensors,  shipboard 
tactical  communications,  antishlp  mis- 
sile countermeasures,  and  computer- 
aided  ship  designs.  A  significant  portion 
of  the  effort  at  the  Naval  Ships  Research 
and  Development  Center  is  funded  under 
this  activity. 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  and  related 


equipment:  This  activity  provides  for  the 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  im- 
proved artillery,  gims,  rocket  launchers, 
mortars,  small  arms,  mines,  grenades, 
torpedoes,  nuclesu-  and  chemical  muni- 
tions, and  conventional  air-launched 
weapons,  as  well  as  exploration  and 
evaluation  of  new  fuzes,  propellants,  ex- 
plosives, detonators,  dispensers,  and 
armor. 

Programs  showing  increases  include 
lasers  for  the  three  services  and  advanced 
mines  for  both  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Undergoing  continued  development  are 
improved  gun  systems  for  the  Air  Force 
and  an  austere  version  of  the  XM-803 
main  battle  tank  for  the  Army.  Systems 
completing  development  are  the  MK-48 
torpedo  and  the  TOW  and  Dragon  anti- 
tank weapons.  This  activity  provides 
principal  support  for  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  at  several  Army  arse- 
nals and  the  Naval  Omance  Laboratory 
at  White  Oak,  Md. 

Other  equipment:  This  activity  pro- 
vides for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  equipment  not  sepa- 
rately provided  for  under  other  activi- 
ties. Examples  of  the  types  of  programs 
funded  here  are  ocean  engineering  sys- 
tems and  technology  development,  chem- 
ical and  biological  agent  detection  and 
protective  devices,  combat  clothing,  tac- 
tical data  processing  systems,  communi- 
cations equipment,  improved  logistics 
and  materiel  handling,  mapping  and 
geodetic  systems,  and  biomedical  proj- 
ects. Showing  substantial  increases  are 
the  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem, electronic  warfare  coimtermeas- 
ures,  tactical  sensor  systems  for  battle- 
field surveillance,  and  undersea  surveil- 
lance systems.  Much  of  the  support  for 
the  research  and  development  effort  at 
the  Army  electronic  research  and  devel- 
opment laboratories,  the  MITRE  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Lincoln  laboratories  is 
provided  under  this  activity. 

Programwide  management  and  sup- 
port: For  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  this 
activity  provides  for  those  costs  of  opera- 
tion, management,  and  maintenance  of 
research,  development,  and  test  facilities 
which  are  not  distributed  directly  to 
other  budget  activities.  For  the  Air  Force, 
it  provides  for  certain  costs  of  central 
administration  such  as  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  headquarters  and  di- 
visions, as  well  as  several  large  reseeu^. 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  cen- 
ters. 

Emergency  fund:  The  emergency  fimd 
enables  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  sup- 
port the  exploitation  of  new  scientific 
developments  and  technological  break- 
throughs and  to  provide  for  other  im- 
foreseen  contingencies  in  the  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  pro- 
grams. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Research,  development, 

test,  and  evaluation, 

Army: 

Military  sciences. $153,932      $172,000      $191,000 

Aircraft  and  related 

equipment 77,734       130,900       206,000 


In  thousands  ol  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Missiles  and  related 
equipment $811,288     $798,000  $1,009,000 

Military  astronautics  and 
reUtad  MulpniMt 12.379  8,000         11,000 

Ships,  small  craft,  and 
related  equipment 292  100 

Ordnance,  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  related 
equipment 154,881       150,000       169,000 

Other  equipment 313,798       295,000       343.000 

Programwide  manage- 
ment and  support 52,002         52,000        66,000 

Totaldirect 1,576,306    1.606.000    1,995,000 

Reimbursable  (total) 98,235       100,000        95,000 

ToUl  obligations 1,674,541    1,706,000    2,090,000 

Research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation. 
Navy: 

Military  sciences 139,002       133,000       140,000 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment..     761,685       776,500       676,000 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment 449,102       460,000       566,000 

Military  astronautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment        19,071         25,000        50.000 

Ships,  small  craft,  and 
related  equipment 316,713       324.000       496,000 

Ordnance,  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  related 
equipment 105,062         90,000       100,000 

Other  equipment 243,525       224,000       263.000 

Programwide  manage- 
ment and  support 156,806       140.500       162.000 

Totaldirect 2,190.966    2,173,000    2,453,000 

Reimbursable  (total)....       65.908       140.000       135.000 
I  ntrafund  obligations....         6,201      -40,000     -40,000 

Total  obligations 2,263,075    2,273,000    2,548,000 

Research,  development, 
lest,  and  evaluation. 
Air  Force: 

Military  sciences 141,577        141,000        143,000 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment..   617,109        796,800    1,187,000 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment.   858,179        702,800        410,000 

Military  astronautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment       583,289       425,900        440,000 

Ordnance,  combat 
vehicles,  and  related 
equipment 51,274         90,200         94,000 

Other  equipment 268,087        381,300        465,000 

Programwide  manage- 
ment and  support 319,042       326,000       329.000 

Totaldirect 2.838,557    2,864,000    3,068.000 

Reimbursable  (total) 223,103        230,000        188.000 

Total  obligations 3,061,660    3,094,000    3,256,000 

Research,  development 
test,  and  evaluation, 
Defense  agencies: 

Military  sciences 71,927         65,913         81,500 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment... 425 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment 66,240        63,000        83,500 

Military  astronautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment          3,730  3,000  3,200 

Other  equipment 321,485       303.257       327,916 

Programwide  manage- 
ment and  support 12,514         10,500         11,154 

Totaldirect 476.321       445,670       507,270 

Reimbursable  (total)....         6,175  2.330  3,730 

TotEl  obligations 482,497       448,000       511.000 

Emergency  fund.  Defense: 
Research  and  develop- 
ment contingencies 50,000         50,000 

Civil  Defense: '  Research, 
shelter  survey,  and 
marking:  Research  and 

development 4,091  3,522  3,700 

Special  foreign  currency 

program:  "Research 1,209  1,310  3,169 

Revolving  and  manage- 
ment funds: 
Navy  Industrial  fund: 

Research 904,833       896,873        943,739 

Air  Force  industrial 
fund:  Research  ac- 
tivities  59.996        152, 4C0        169.200 


>  Provides  lor  improvement  ol  the  technical  basis  for  onfoini 
and  potential  future  civil  Mens*  pracrams  and  opwittom. 

>Tnis  appropriation  providM  (Mtars  to  b«  usad  oeliitivaiy 
for  purchase  from  the  Trauury  of  axcass  foreign  cunmcits  to 
Inance  undertakings  whidi  are  of  benelt  to  tN  Oepertment  of 
Defense. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFEfiSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

IntheusandsofdoHara 

1970 

1971 

1972 

actual 

•itimate 

estimate 

Corps  of  En|inaers— 
Civil— 4enenl  in- 

vestigations: 

Surveys: 

Navjgatjon  studies 

Flood  control  studies. . 

$3,738 

$4,550 

$4,700 

9,197 

10.000 

14,650 

Beach  erosion  studies. 

417 

450 

500 

(Comprehensive  basin 

studies 

5,691 

3,700 

3,200 

Special  studies: 

Chesapeake  Bay 

studies 

157 

1.600 

4,000 

Coordination  studies 

with  other  agencies. 

623 

700 

950 

Great  Lakes  water 

levels 

198 

245 

435 

Lake  Erie-Lake  On- 

tario Waterway, 

N.Y 

70 

200 

200 

National  shoreline 

study               

78 
671 

400 
1,300 

70 

Northeast  water  study 

2,300 

Teus  coast  hurricaiN 

study       

484 

510 

750 

Texas  water  supply 

and  pollution  study. 
Westwide  water  study... 
Studies  not  budgeted 

277 

260 

500 

200 

in  1972 

165 

112 

200 

Collection  and  study  of 

basic  data : 

Stream  gaging 

350 

355 

370 

Precipitation  studies... 

683 

350 

400 

Fish  and  wikJIife 

studies 

608 

650 

70S 

international  water 

studies 

191 
6,067 

190 
6,200 

234 

Flood  plain  studies 

7,350 

Research  and 

development: 
Coastal  engineering 

research  and  devel- 

opment studies 

2,614 

3.500 

4,300 

Hydrologic  studies 

240 

250 

305 

Civil  works  investi- 

gations  

3,162 

4,700 

7,800 

Mississippi  River  basin 

model: 

Const  ructjon 

1 

4  . 

Maintenance .. 

64 

65 

67 

Computer  applnatMn 

studies.. 

ISO  . 

Mississippi  River  com- 

prehensive studies.. 

48 

13  . 

Studies  not  budgeted  in 

1972 

2.504 

2,619 

10 

Undistributed  reduction 

based  on  anticipated 

delays  and  savings  In 

the  regular  survey 

program 

-500  . 

Total  program  costs. 

funded 

38,288 

42,  573 

54,196 

Change  in  selected  re- 

sources   

1,809 

-2.549 

-277 

Total  obligations. 

40,097 

40.024 

53.919 

Surveys:  Navigation  and  flo<xi  con- 
trol studies  are  made  to  determine  the 
need  and  economic  Justification  for  pro- 
posed water  and  related  land  resource 
developments.  Beach  erosion  control 
studies  are  undertaken  to  determine  the 
need  for  shore  protection  and  remedial 
measures  at  specific  localities. 

Comprehensive  river  basin  studies  pro- 
vide for  broad  consideration  of  water 
and  related  land  resource  needs  of  river 
basins.  They  are  coordinated  with  the 
related  river  basin  planning  efforts  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture and  other  concerned  agencies. 

Special  studies  are  made  to  resolve 
unique  or  especially  complex  water  re- 
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sources  problems.  Funds  are  requested 
to  continue  seven  special  studies  and 
for  participation  for  the  first  time  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
westwide  water  study.  This  study  is  for 
the  preparation  of  a  general  plan  for 
comprehensive  development  of  water  re- 
sources of  the  Western  United  States. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  study 
and  has  requested  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Surveys  are  made  in  coordination  with 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
interests.  They  give  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  present  and  future  require- 
ments for  all  beneficial  uses  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  including 
navigation,  flood  control,  water  supply, 
irrigation,  water  quality  control,  power, 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

Collection  and  study  of  basic  data: 
Funds  are  transferred  to  the  Geological 
Survey  for  installation,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  stream  gaging  stations: 
to  the  Weather  Bureau  for  hydrometeor- 
ologlcal  studies;  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for  pre- 
authorlzatlon  studies  of  the  efifects  of 
proposed  projects  upon  flsh  and  wUdllfe. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  participates  on 
a  number  of  engineering  and  control 
boards  that  study  and  control  interna- 
tional streams  mutually  affecting  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Information 
about  the  flood  hazard,  advice,  and  as- 
sistance are  furnished  to  the  States  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  upon  their 
request,  and  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  guidance  in  the  management  of  flood 
plain  areas  to  assure  the  best  and  safest 
use  of  such  areas. 

Research  and  development:  Coastal 
engineering  research  and  development 
studies  deal  with  physical  phenomena, 
techniques,  basic  principles,  and  reme- 
dial or  control  measures  related  to  shore 
protection  and  improvement.  The  results 
of  these  studies  are  disseminated  to  In- 
terested Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  individuals. 

Civil    works    investigations    are   con- 
ducted to  Improve  procedures  for  analy- 
sis of  engineering  data;  to  conduct  re- 
search and  training  activities;  to  refine 
design  methods;  to  develop  better  mate- 
rials and  practices  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  water  re- 
source facilities:  to  InvesUgate  rapid  ex- 
cavation techniques  by  use  of  explosives 
in  the  construction  of  civil  works  proj- 
ects: and  to  improve  procedures  used  in 
formulating  plans  for  water  resources 
development.  A  hydrologic  engineering 
center  embraces  the  functions  of  hydro- 
logical  research,  training,  methods  sys- 
temlzaUon.  special  projects  assistance 
and  ground  water  hydrology.  A  scientific 
and   technical   Information   center   ac- 
quires  published   and   unpublished   lit- 
erature;   prepares   and   distributes   ab- 
stracts,  technical   review,   and  evalua- 
tions; and  answers  inquiries  for  Informa- 
tion from  scientists  and  engineers  to  im- 
prove their  knowledge  of  new  develop- 
ments in  their  fields. 
The  Mississippi  River  Basin  model  is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

being  maintained  pending  completion  of 
computer  studies  and  reports,  for  demon- 
strations, and  for  viewing  by  the  general 
public.  Funds  requested  will  be  used  for 
minimum  necrs.ary  maintenancD  of  the 
model  and  for  public  access. 


In  thousantts  ol  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Corps  of  En|ineers— 
Civcl— Construction, 
general    ' 
Coordination  act  studies 
(Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service)  . 
Coordination  act  studies 
(Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service)^ 
Corps  ol  Engineers — 
Civil-  General 
eipenses. 
Eiecutive  direction  and 
management    Special 
studies  not  budgeted 
in  1972 
Coastal  Engineering 
Research  Center  ... 


June  9,  1971 

nlng,  development,  and  administratitwi 
of  the  grant  and  ccKitract  programs. 

A  limited  amount  of  the  fimds  is  used 
to  support  research  on  a  contract  basis 
One  such  activity  is  the  marihuana  con- 
tract program  designed  to  det  rmine  the 
behavioral  and  biological  effects  of  mari- 
huana. Payments  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Management  fund  are 
also  Sippo;ted  in  this  subactivity. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH  ANO  DEVELOPMENT 
In  thousands  of  dollars 


June  9,  1971 


«9Z  »?<  1660 

592  623  6:5 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


55 


255  263  266 


Studies,  framing,  and  sys- 
tems developmenl 

Gnnts  and  cor  tracts  J30  123        y.\  712 

Pirecf  operations  2*00  3  514 

Progrsm  direction  and 
management  services. ..  l.gSO  2.400 

Total  progra-n  costs 

-.     '"""^^^  34  373         57  526 

Change  in  selected 
resources  g  195 


J55,  218 
3  782 

2.««4 


61   184 


I  This  program  provides  tor  detailed  studies  and  reports  by 
the  Bureau  ot  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  determine  the 
effects  on  «sh  and  wiWIite  resources  ot  water-control  proiects 
ol  the  Corps  ol  Engineers 

Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center: 
The  Center  plans  and  conducts  research 
in  the  field  of  coastal  engineering,  de- 
velops btandards,  and  reviews  technical 
reports  as  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATIOf<,  ANO  WELFARE 


Total  obligations 


42.563         57,626         61,484 


In  thousands  of  dotlars 

1970 

1971 

1972 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Food    and    Drug    Admin- 

istration;  Buildings  and 

facilities    FOA  Research 

Laboratory  No   1 

%\  800 

J2  900 

Health  Services  and  Mental 

Health  Administration' 

Mental    health    (Re- 

search 

Grants 

(84  7% 

90,600 

92  400 

Direct  operations... 

26.797 

26.426 

26.942 

Total.    

111,593 

117.026 

119.342 

Grants:  Grants  are  awarded  on  a 
project  basis  for  clinical,  psychopharma- 
cological.  service  developmental,  and  be- 
havioral research  in  mental  illness  and 
health.  Clinical  research  centers,  re- 
search in  special  areas  such  as  alcohol- 
ism, drug  abuse,  and  violence,  child  men- 
tal hefilth.  and  general  research  support 
grants  are  also  supported.  Hospital  im- 
provement projects  which  are  awarded 
to  State  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill 
are  also  supported  from  this  subactivity. 
These  projects  are  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation in  State  institutions. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and  cli- 
nical research  are  supported  in  this  sub- 
activity  in  the  behavioral  and  biological 
sciences:  for  example,  psychiatry,  socio- 
economic studies,  neurobiology,  and  neu- 
rochemistry  and  in  special  mental  health 
problems  of  narcotic  addiction,  alcohol- 
ism, neuropharmacology,  and  clinical 
psychopharmacology. 

This  subacUvlty  also  supports  Institute 
staff  who  are  resp<Mislble  for  the  plan- 


The  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development  has  been 
established  as  the  principal  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  improve  the  or- 
ganizaUon,  deUvery,  and  financing  of 
health  services  by  stimuIaUng  and  sup- 
porting research,  development,  demon- 
strations, and  related  training  The  Na- 
tional Center  is  focusing  on  national 
priority  problems  in  health  services  such 
as  rising  costs,  unequal  distribution  and 
utili2ation  of  health  services,  inadequate 
methods  for  planning  and  decisionmak- 
ing, and  shortages  of  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

In  order  to  focus  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  effectively,  the  critical  areas 
which  are  most  likely  to  yield  results  on 
a  naUonal  scale  are  being  idenUfled.  To 
date  these  are:  Development  of  experi- 
mental community  health  services  sys- 
tems; new,  nationally  acceptable  tj-pes  of 
health  services  manpower  to  expand 
physician  services;  simplified  financing 
arrangements  and  effective  cost  contain- 
ment methods;  improved  integration 
among  health  services  institutions  and 
among  programs  for  ambulatory  and  in- 
patient care;  nationally  applicable 
methods  of  performance  accounting,  in- 
cluding an  acceptable  and  usable  index 
of  health  status;  applicaUon  of  cost-ef- 
fective health  services  technology;  and 
training  in  health  services  research  and 
development  and  in  creative  manage- 
ment of  health  services  innovations. 

Studies,  training,  and  systems  develop- 
ment. Grants  and  contracts.  Research 
and  development:  Grants  and  contracts 
are  awarded  to  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, academic  and  other  research  or- 
ganizations to  conduct  analyses  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  technological  factors 
which  affect  the  organization,  financing, 
and  utilization  of  health  services.  Large- 
scale  research  and  development  projects 
are  directed  primarily  at  containing  the 
rate  of  increase  of  medical  care  costs, 
and   developing   community-based   sys- 


tems for  delivering  health  services  and 
improving  the  availability  and  utiliza- 
tion of  care.  Contracts  will  be  awarded 
for  the  development  of  a  cooperative 
Pederal-State-local  health  statistics  sys- 
tem. 

In  1972.  the  National  Center  will  ex- 
pand its  research  and  development  effort 
into  health  maintenance  organization- 
like settings.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  de- 
velopment of  information  necessary  for 
sound  guidelines  with  respect  to  enrcdl- 
ment,  scope  of  benefits,  and  use  of  serv- 
ices, measures  of  health  care  effective- 
ness, financing  alternatives,  resource 
supply  and  use,  legal  and  market  factors, 
information  systems,  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements. The  Increase  wiU  sui^rart  re- 
search and  development  and  evaluation 
of  up  to  24  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations. 

Research  and  development  training: 
Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to 
institutions  and  to  qualified  scholars  for 
supporting  research  and  managerial 
training  in  the  health  services  field. 

Direct  operations:  This  activity  sup- 
ports the  staff  which  designs  and  directs 
the  strategic  program  of  research  and 
development.  The  staff  obtains  high-level 
evaluation  of  all  proix>sals,  closely  mon- 
itors contracts,  reviews  results,  informs 
the  professional  commimlty  of  significant 
progress,  Emd  Identifies  the  next  steps  in 
research  and  development. 

Program  direction  and  management 
services:  This  activity  provides  the  lead- 
ership and  direction  for  the  operation  of 
the  National  Center,  including  central 
management  services. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: 

Health  services  research 
and  development 

Research  grants 


1.106 


$35 
1.559 


1,525 


25 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTES    OF    HEALTH 

In  1972  the  NTH  research  institutes 
will  initiate  or  expand  activities  in  sev- 
eral high-priority  program  areas.  The 
National  Cancer  Institute  will  expand 
research  on  viruses  as  a  cause  of  cancer, 
continuing  efforts  to  develop  a  vaccine 
or  other  means  for  preventing  virus-in- 
duced cancers.  The  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  v/111  expand  research  in 
the  area  of  arteriosclerosis  and  pulmo- 
nary diseases  in  an  effort  to  predict  and 
control  the  relationship  between  risk  fac- 
tors and  the  incidence  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs.  The  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research  will  expand  the  ef- 
forts of  the  national  caries  program  ded- 
icated to  the  prevention  of  dental  caries. 
Expansion  in  the  study  of  biological  ef- 
fects of  environmental  pollutants  will 
be  continued — the  laboratory  space 
available  for  this  research  will  double, 
enabling  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences  to  initiate 
new  programs  in  this  research  area.  A 
major  Increase  is  planned  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
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man  Development  for  research  in  the 
biological,  behavioral,  and  social  proc- 
esses of  reproduction  and  contraception; 
and  the  study  of  diseases  and  other  fs^:- 
tors  affecting  the  child  imder  the  age 
of  six.  The  National  Eye  Institute  will 
continue  its  research  efforts  in  the  dis- 
eases and  disorders  of  the  eye.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases  will  continue  its  activities 
in  artificial  kidney /chronc  uremia  re- 
search, and  expand  its  research  efforts 
in  collaboration  with  the  Indian  Health 
Service  at  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Medical 
Center.  The  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Stroke  will  main- 
tain a  substantial  level  of  research  in  the 
diseases  and  disorders  of  the  nervous  and 
sensory  systems.  The  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences  will  support 
research  in  the  basic  medical  sciences,  as 
well  as  such  specialized  areas  as  anesthe- 
siology, radiology,  and  trauma.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  will  continue  to  provide  support 
for  research  in  respiratory,  viral,  and 
allergic  diseases,  and  transplantation 
immunology.  The  research  training 
grant  programs  of  all  research  institutes 
reflect  a  reduction  representing  a  trans- 
fer of  institutional  support  funds  from 
the  categorical  institutes  to  the  institu- 
tional support  program  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Educa- 
tion, giving  the  schools  greater  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  these  funds.  Research  re- 
sources will  provide  additional  funds  for 
(H>eratlng  general  clinical  research  cen- 
ters and  primate  centers. 

The  missions  of  the  research  Institutes 
and  divisions  are  carried  out  through  the 
following  funding  mechanisms :  Research 
grants  are  awsjtled  to  individual  re- 
searchers in  supix)rt  of  projects  which 
have  been  reviewed  by  study  groups  com- 
posed of  accomplished  scientists,  recom- 
mended for  their  high  scientific  merit 
and  approved  by  disease-oriented  na- 
tional advisory  councils.  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  promising  individuals  pre- 
paring for  a  research  career  in  the  bio- 
medical sciences.  Training  grants  are 
awarded  to  academic  or  research  institu- 
tions which  have  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity to  design  and  conduct  successful 
training  programs  in  one  or  more  of  the 
biomedical  sciences. 

In  addition  to  grants,  the  research  in- 
stitutes and  divisions  of  NIH  support 
biomedical  research  through  direct  op- 
erations which  can  be  categorized  as  fol- 
lows: Laboratory  and  clinical  research 
is  conducted  in  the  Institutes'  laboratory 
facilities  and  in  a  commonly  shared  clin- 
ical center  facility.  Collaborative  re- 
search smd  development  projects  are 
conducted  by  NIH  researchers  In  collab- 
oraUcm  with  other  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  institutions  largely  through  con- 
tracts and  thus  are  strongly  oriented 
toward  the  solution  ot  sp>eclflc  health 
problems  In  areas  where  the  state  of 
knowledge  is  sufDciently  advanced  to  per- 
mit a  more  directed  approsu;h.  Other 
activities  under  direct  operations  Include 
biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  studies, 
international  research,  and  biologies 
standards.  Funds  are  also  included  for 
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program  direction,  research  support  and 
service  activities,  and  review  and  ap- 
proval of  grants. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research J84.416      J100.005      J105,624 

Fellowships 4.499  3,798  3.348 

Training ..  13,066         10.774  8.358 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research ...       18.383        21.272         18,698 

Collaborative  research 

and  development 77,484         92,177         91.755 

Review  and  approval.  .         2,639  2,937  3.112 

Program  direction 1,086  1,271  1,339 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 201,573       232,234        232,234 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources     -20,228 

Total  obligations 181,345        232,234        232,234 


The  National  Cancer  Institute  con- 
ducts, fosters,  and  assists  research  and 
training  directed  toward  preventing, 
disLgnoslng,  treating,  and  controlling 
cancer  in  man.  These  objectives  are  pur- 
sued directly  within  Gtovemment  labora- 
tory and  clinical  facilities  and  through 
universities,  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions, and  commercial  concerns  sup- 
ported with  grants  and  contracts  and 
include  both  laboratory  and  clinical 
studies. 

Grants:  Research:  Grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants  and 
specialized  research  centers. 

Fellowships:  Postdoctoral  and  special 
feUowdilpe  will  be  supported,  as  will  also 
career  award  and  career  development 
fellowships. 

Training:  Grants  are  awarded  to  ac- 
credited schools  for  training  in  such 
fields  as  surgery,  pathology,  radlobiology, 
radiotherapy,  and  internal  medicine; 
and  grants  are  awarded  to  research 
training  centers  for  individual  trainee- 
ships. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  Research  Includes  lab- 
oratory research  in  the  fields  of  biology, 
biochemistry,  and  physiology;  and  clin- 
ical research  in  tiie  Adds  of  surgery, 
immunology,  radiation,  dermatology, 
pathology,  and  metabolism. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: Research  Is  conducted  in  the  areas 
of  etiology  and  chemotherapy.  This 
activity  includes  the  breast  cancer  and 
lung  cancer  task  forces.  Research  Is  con- 
ducted through  targeted  programs  utiliz- 
ing the  contract  mechanism  as  well  as  in- 
vestigations carried  on  directly  in  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  and  chemical  facili- 
ties. The  programs  are  focused  on  the 
causes  of  cancers  and  their  occurrence 
patterns  and  prevention,  as  well  as  find- 
ing the  best  methods  of  treating  cancer 
through  the  screening,  testing,  and  clin- 
ical evaluation  of  drugs. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  budget 
schedules  that  the  funding  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  cancer  research 
is  Included  under  project  contracts  rather 
than  by  an  allocation  to  the  VA. 
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NATIONAL  HEART  AND  LUNG  INSTITUTE 


In  thousands  of  dollan 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
Ktual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Granb: 

Research J96.490     J116,774     J126,031 

Fellowships 6.904  6.871  6.195 

Training 22,052         17,643         13,592 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 13,705         17,071         15,946 

Collaborative  research 

and  development...  .       25,701         30,556         26,591 
Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 1,997  1,876  1,983 

Review  and  approval  of 

grants 2,478  2.818  2.673 

Program  direction 1,095  839  1.437 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 170,422        194,448        194,448 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources           -10,164    


1970  1971  1972 

actual       estimate      estimate 


Total  obligations 


160,  258        194, 448        194. 448 


The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
'  conducts,  fosters,  and  supports  researcli, 
development,  and  training  programs  that 
dire  designed  to  produce,  test,  and  apply 
n^  knowledge  as  to  the  cause,  preven- 
tioh,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  circulatory  sys- 
tem. Research  and  training  are  fostered 
intramurally  by  scientists  working  in  the 
Institute's  laboratories  and  extramural- 
ly  through  grants  and  contracts  to  scien- 
tific institutions.  Programs  are  designed 
to  develop  and  to  coordinate  the  useful 
application  of  both  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  cardiovascular  and  respiratory 
diseases. 

Grants,  Research:  Grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants,  spe- 
cialized research  centers,  and  the  heart 
cooperative  drug  study. 

Fellowships :  Fellowship  awards  will  be 
supported. 

Training:  For  imdergraduatc  cardio- 
vascular training,  funds  in  1972  will  pro- 
vide assistance  to  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  public  health.  Funds  will 
also  provide  grants  for  graduate  cardio- 
vascular and  pulmonary  research  and 
clinical  training. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  Research  and  encom- 
passes work  which  aids  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  cardiovascular  and  pul- 
monary systems  and  their  diseases,  with 
emphasis  in  therapeutic  agents,  diag- 
nostic instrumentation,  surgery,  and 
clinical  medicine. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: Funds  will  support  programs  In 
the  research  and  development  of  the  ap- 
plication of  medical  devices,  In  myocar- 
dial infarction,  drug  studies,  blood  re- 
sources, clinical  applications,  and  pul- 
monary diseases. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies :  This  activity  conducts  and  sup- 
ports therapeutic  evaluations  and 
epidemiological  and  biometrics  research. 


Grants: 

Research JI5,401        J16, 125       J18,886 

Fellowships 1,614  1,601  1,367 

Training 5,355  5.206  4,285 

Direct  operations : 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 5,034  6,095  6.265 

Collaborative  research 

and  development 1,057  4,353  5,384 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 472  700  909 

Review  and  approval  of 

grants 738  766  861 

Program  direction 367  396  443 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 30.038         35,242         38,400 

Change  in  selected 
resources -1,322  

Total  obligations 28,716         35.242         38,400 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search conducts  and  supports  basic, 
clinical,  and  applied  research  and  re- 
search training,  in  the  causes,  diagnosis, 
prevention,  and  cure  of  oral  diseases  and 
disorders:  (a)  conducts  intramural  lab- 
oratory, clinical,  and  field  research,  (b) 
supports  dental  and  medically  related 
research  and  research  training  by  assist- 
ing individuals,  imlversities,  and  agencies 
through  grants-in-aid  for  research  proj- 
ects, training,  fellowships,  and  dental 
research  institutes,  and  (c)  conducts  and 
supports  collaborative  and  developmental 
research  programs  aimed  at  specific  den- 
tal  problems  where  major  advance  seems 
clearly  possible. 

Grants:  Research:  Research  grants 
support  fundamental,  clinical,  and  ap- 
plied research  studies  in  such  areas  as 
dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  oral- 
facial  growth  and  development,  and  den- 
tal restorative  materials.  Support  Is  fur- 
nished for  studies  designed  to  advance 
scientific  frontiers  and  exploit  emerging 
research  opportunities,  including:  (a) 
Investigation  of  the  interplay  of  host, 
dietary,  and  microbiotic  factors  in  dental 
carles;  (b)  development  of  more  effec- 
tive therapeutic  ahd  preventive  measures 
in  periodontal  disease;  (c)  development 
of  treatment  procedures  and  determina- 
tion of  preventive  measures  for  oral- 
facial  anomalies;  and  (d)  work  on  the 
immediate  problems  of  dental  treatment 
through  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved restorative  materials  and  clinical 
methods.  In  addition,  support  is  fur- 
nished for  clinical  research  centers,  den- 
tal research  institutes,  and  general  re- 
search support  grants. 

Fellowships:  Funds  for  fellowships  are 
used  for  support  of  clinical  and  basic 
research  training.  Applications  under  this 
program  are  for  special  fellowships, 
postdoctoral  fellowships,  and  career  de- 
velopment and  career  awards. 

Training:  Training  funds  are  the  prin- 
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cipal  means  of  meeting  the  need  for  den- 
tal research  and  academic  personnel  In 
the  dental  schools  to  teach  clinical  and 
basic  sciences,  and  to  conduct  research. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clin- 
ical research:  Laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search studies  conducted  in  institute  fa- 
cilities are  concerned  with  the  causes, 
treatment,  control,  and  prevention  of 
such  dental  diseases  and  disorders  as 
caries,  periodontal  disease,  oral-facial 
anomalies,  and  oral  cancer.  Three  pri- 
mary approaches  are  used:  First,  basic 
research  directed  at  the  acquisition  of 
new  knowledge  as  a  means  of  solving 
dental  health  problems;  second,  field 
studies  and  clinical  trials  of  new  thera- 
peutic and  prevention  concepts  coming 
out  of  basic  research;  and  third,  further 
studies  on  the  definition  and  distribution 
of  oral-facial  diseases  and  disorders  on 
an  epidemiologic  or  geographic  basis. 
Much  of  this  research  will  make  direct 
contributions  to  the  recently  Initiated 
National  Caries  program. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  programs  In  this  activity  In- 
volve contracts  with  public  and  private 
research  and  development  organizations. 
Primary  objectives  Include  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  dental  re- 
storative materials  and  support  of  the 
National  Caries  program. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field  stud- 
ies. These  activities  are  concerned  with 
the  planning,  conduct,  and  analysis  of 
epidemiological  and  field  investigations 
concerning  such  matters  as  prevalance  of 
oral  disease,  and  effectiveness  of  new  or 
improved  methods  of  diagnosis,  control, 
and  prevention.  A  number  of  the  studies 
conducted  will  be  integral  parts  of  the 
National  Caries  program. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF   ARTHRITIS    AND    METABOLIC 
DISEASES 


I  n  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual      estimate       estimate 


Grants: 

Research W8.717       »8,85S       »92,091 

Fellowships 6,757  5,740  5,094 

Training 16.703         15,072         11,475 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 16.304         18,353         16,561 

Collaborabve  research 

and  development 7,783  5,936  5,453 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 711  877  916 

Review  and  approval  of 

grants. 2,225  2,278  2,414 

Program  direction 323  357  39( 

Total  program  coxts, 

funded 139,523        137,471        114,400 

Changes  in  selected 
resources -8,070 

Total  obligations 131,453       137,471       134,400 

The  responsibilities  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases encompass  an  unusually  diverse 
area,  including  the  broad  spectrum  of 
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arthritic,  rheumatic,  and  collagen  (con- 
nective tissue)  diseases,  various  metabolic 
disorders  such  as  diabetes,  and  cystic 
fibrosis,  gastrointestinal  diseases  such  as 
peptic  ulcer,  endocrine  malfunctions, 
dermatologlcal  conductions  such  as  pso- 
riasis, diseases  of  blood,  bone,  liver,  and 
kidney,  and  research  in  urology,  nutri- 
tion, and  orthopedic  surgery. 

Grants:  Research:  Projects  to  be  sup- 
ported in  1972  include  both  basic  in- 
vestigations and  clinical  studies  to  apply 
knowledge  developed  in  the  laboratory. 
Funds  are  also  provided  for  general  re- 
search support  grants  and  clinical  re- 
search centers. 

Fellowships:  Fellowships  su-e  awarded 
to  private  postdoctoral  research  training 
and  career  development  opportunities  to 
individual  Investigators  working  in  the 
diverse  fields  related  to  the  mission  of 
this  Institute. 

Training:  Graduate  training  grants 
are  awarded  to  academic  Institutions  to 
establish  or  improve  programs  to  prepare 
increased  numbers  of  independent  and 
competent  clinical  research  investigators 
and  teachers  in  research  training. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research.  Research  is  conducted 
in  the  fields  of  arthritis,  rheimiatics,  di- 
abetes, and  other  metabolic  disorders,  as 
well  as  studies  in  the  major  disciplines 
including  pharmacology,  physiology,  bio- 
chemistry, nutrition,  chemistry,  pathol- 
ogy, endocrinology,  physical  biology, 
molecular  biology,  chemical  biology,  gas- 
troenterology, hematology,  and  biomath- 
ematics. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: Comprehensive  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  are  conducted  im- 
der  contracts  with  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions. These  programs  Include  projects 
leading  to  improved  methods  of  hemodi- 
alysis and  development  of  a  smaller, 
simpler,  and  more  economical  artificial 
kidney,  and  to  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  hormonal  substances.  Sup- 
port is  also  provided  for  scientific  com- 
munication activities,  such  as  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  abstracts  on 
specific  areas  of  research  interest. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies:  Research  and  epidemiological 
studies  are  conducted  on  arthritis,  di- 
abetes, cholecystitis.  Iodine  metabolism, 
and  hyperuremia  in  special  population 
groups,  primarily  long-range  studies  in 
the  Southwestern  United  States. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   OF   NEUROLOGICAL   DISEASES 
AND  STROKE 
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In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
Ktual 


1971 
•sUmate 


1972 
•sUmite 


Grants: 

?*»"t*', J54,710       158,802       J58,092 

fellowships 2,713          i.lV.          2»5 

Training        u,204         14.300         11456 

Direct  operations:  ••••'jo 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

.„;«"f":h 10,260         11,668          9,696 

Collaborative  research 

and  dwelopment 9,100          9  440          7451 

Biometry  epidemiology, 

and  field  studies 3, 094          3, 324          3  371 

Review  and  approval  of 

„«""»»•  2.2M          2,194          2  265 

Program  direction 525              512              570 

Total  program  costs, 
'"n<i«l 96,814       103,022        95,496 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970            1971 
actual      estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Change  In  selected 
resources 

J350..... 

Total  obligations 

97, 164     $103, 022 

$95,496 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  conducts  and  sup- 
ports research  and  training  programs  to 
develop  new  knowledge  on  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  diseases  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Research  Is 
carried  out  by  scientists  working  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Institute  and  through 
grants  and  contracts  with  academic  in- 
stitutions and  other  nonprofit  and  profit- 
making  research  organizations.  Pro- 
grams are  planned  and  coordinated  to 
wage  a  concerted.  mulUdisclplinaiy  at- 
tack against  cerebrovascular  disease,  epi- 
lepsy, parkinsonism,  multiple  sclerosis, 
muscular  disorders,  head  and  spinal  cord 
injury,  and  disorders  of  human  commu- 
nication. 

Grants,  Research:  Grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants; 
clinical  research  center  grants;  and  spe- 
cialized research  center  grants. 

Fellowships:  Fellowships  wiU  be  sup- 
ported. 

Training:  Graduate  training  grants 
are  made  to  training  institutions  to 
establish  and  improve  programs  to  train 
teachers  and  clinical  Investigators  in 
neurology  and  otology.  Traineeships  will 
be  awarded  to  individuals  for  specialized 
postgraduate  training. 

Direct  operations,  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  Research  is  being  con- 
ducted on  disorders  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  peripheral  nerves,  such 
as  epilepsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  apoplexy, 
and  Parkinson's  disease;  on  neuromuscu- 
lar disorders,  such  as  muscular  dystro- 
phy; hearing  Impairments;  and  the 
perinatal  physiology  studies  using  pri- 
mates. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: These  studies  include  the  coordi- 
nation and  central  service  activities  for 
the  collaborative  project  on  cerebral 
palsy,  mental  retardation,  and  other 
neurological  and  sensory  disorders  of 
childhood.  Also  included  is  the  Institute's 
research  programs  on  head  injury  and 
epilepsy. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies:  These  studies  include  epidemio- 
logical, blometric,  and  international 
studies  relating  to  cerebrovascular  di- 
sease, speech  and  hearing  disorders,  and 
research  on  viruses  and  their  effect  on 
the  central  nervous  system. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ALLERGY  AND 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
Ktual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
6stifnsto 


1972 
estlinate 


DirKt  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

-I*"*":'' ----      J16.236       J17.842       $16,732 

Collaborative  research 

and  development 12,898         11,830         11,857 

Review  and  approval....  1,533  1,534  1622 

Program  direction.. 326  346  387 

Total  program  costs, 

funded.... 103,777       101,930        98,431 

Change  in  selected 

resources -6,722  

Total  obligations 97, 055       101, 930         98,431 


The  mission  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  is  to 
conduct  research  on  the  causes,  charac- 
teristics, prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  believed  to  be  caused 
by  infectious  agents — including  bacteria, 
fungi,  viruses,  and  parasites — or  by  ab- 
normalities in  the  body's  immune  mech- 
anisms, such  as  allergies. 

The  research  prognjns  are  comprised 
of  three  major  problem  areas,  infectious 
diseases,  allergic  and  immune  disorders, 
and  other  disease  related  problems. 

Grants,  Research:  Awards  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants, 
clinical  research  centers,  and  interna- 
tional centers  for  medical  research  and 
training. 
Fellowships:  Awards  will  be  supported. 
Training:  Grants  to  train  individuals 
will  be  supported. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research:  The  Institute  research 
effort  embraces  both  basic  and  applied 
research.  Laboratory  scientists  and  clini- 
cal investigators  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  field  installations 
are  directing  their  efforts  to  the  discovery 
and  exploitation  of  new  knowledge  lead- 
ing to  the  eventual  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  caused  by  infection  with 
micro-organisms  or  abnormal  immuno- 
logical mechanisms.  The  diseases  under 
intensive  study  are  those  caused  by  vi- 
ruses, bacteria,  mycoplasma,  fungi,  pro- 
tozoa, and  helminths. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: Primary  objectives  include  trans- 
lation of  significant  basic  research  data 
into  practical  achievements  of  clinical 
applicability  in  Immunologic  and  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  program  also  con- 
ducts and  supports  developmental  re- 
search in  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  diseases  caused  by  infec- 
tious agents  including  bacteria,  viruses, 
and  parasites  and  abnormalities  in  the 
body's  immxme  mechanism. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OF   GENERAL   MEDICAL  SCIENCES 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Granb: 

««»»ni'.- $57,463  $57,657  $S6.99S 

Fellowships 3.908  3,749  3,504 

Tnlning 11,413  8.972  7^330 


Grants: 

?»««*- $67,140 

Fellowships 18,836 

Trtinini 44,395 

Direct  eperatlom: 
Collaborative  amtxtk 

and  devetopment 4,167 

Trilnlnf  actlvites 380 

Review  and  approval  of 

gnnts 3,158 


$85,321 
18,454 
43,746 


7,667 
290 

3,381 


$87,772 
15.142 
38,385 


3,548 
315 

3,611 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  MED.  SCIENCES— Con. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971  1972 

actual       estimate       estimate 


Program  directon $1. 1S8         Jl,  207         Jl.  318 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 139,214        160,066        150,091 

Change  in  selected 
resources  8. 876  .  

Total  obligations U8.090        150,066        150,091 

The  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  Is  responsible  for  the 
support  of  research  and  training  in  the 
basic  biomedical  sclenoee  and  in  certain 
clinical  disciplines  that  are  of  central 
importance  to  a  variety  of  medical  prob- 
lems. Within  this  framework  it  has  also 
launched  selected  programs  of  training, 
research,  and  development  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  expansion  of  our 
knowledge  of  life's  processes  and  to  the 
improvement  of  health  care. 

Grants.  Research.  Grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants,  re- 
search and  training  resources,  and  re- 
search centers  in  diagnostic  radiology 
and  anesthesiology. 

Fellowships.  Fellowship  awards  will  be 
supported. 

Training.  Grants  will  be  awarded. 

Direct  operations.  Collaborative  re- 
search and  development  in  the  biomedi- 
cal sciences  and  supportive  areas  are 
conducted  by  contract  with  institutions. 

Training  activities.  This  activity  sup- 
ports a  program  for  training  pharma- 
cologists and  toxicologists. 

NATIONALflNSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


In  thousands  (A  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research J43,210       W),237       ^54.229 

Feflowships. 3,960  3,786  3,653 

Tiai««t 12.2t3         10,142  9,085 

Direct  ofMrations: 
Latmratory  and  clinical 

research 7,032  9.104         11.171 

Cotiaboratve  research 

and  development 5,097         15,455         18.484 

Biometry,  eiMdemiolofy, 

and  Md  studies 2,032  2, 1S7  2,200 

Training  activities 75  83  85 

Review  and  approval  .  2,099  2,490  2,591 

Program  direction 776  1.001  1,034 

Total  program  costs, 

funded.. .        76,564         94,485        102.532 

Change  in  selected 
resources -602 . . 

ToUl  obligatKWS 75,962         94,485       102,532 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  conducts  and 
supports  research  and  training  pro- 
grams spanning  the  entire  life  cycle  from 
conception  through  old  age.  This  ap- 
proswrh  cuts  across  disciplinary  lines  and 
covers  both  normal  and  abnormal  devel- 
opment. Research  Is  carried  out  by  sci- 
entists working  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Institute  and  at  the  Gerontology  Re- 
search Center  and  through  grants  and 
contracts  with  academic  institutions  and 
other  nonprofit  and  profltmaking  re- 
search organizations. 

The  Institute's  primary  areas  of  con- 
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centration  relate  to  problems  of  both  a 
scientific  nature  as  well  as  social  im- 
portance and  urgency.  These  Include 
family  plarmlng  and  the  attendant  con- 
sequences of  overpopulation,  the  healthy 
development  of  the  imbom  and  newborn, 
the  intellectual  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  young,  the  prevention  and 
amelioration  of  mental  retardation,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  aging  process. 

Grants,  Research :  Grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants  and 
mental  retardation  research  centers. 

Fellowships:  Postdoctoral  and  special 
fellowships  will  be  supported.  Also,  career 
awards  and  career  development  fellow- 
ships will  be  supported. 

Training:  Training  grants  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research :  Laboratory  and  clinicsd 
research  is  conducted  in  five  major  pro- 
gram aresLS  of  child  health  and  human 
development. 

Population  and  reproduction  re- 
search— reproductive  biology,  endocri- 
nology, and  ecology. 

Perinatal  biology  and  infsmt  mortal- 
ity— maternal-child  interactions,  matu- 
ration of  motor  and  behavioral  systems, 
nutrition,  and  development. 

Growth  and  development — neurophys- 
iology, neurochemistry,  and  nutrition. 

Adult  development  and  aging — cellular 
biology,  biochemistry,  physiology,  and 
psychology. 

Mental  retardation — biochemistry, 
neurophysiology,  smd  behavioral  re- 
search. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: This  supplements  the  Institute's 
five  research  programs  prinmrUy  through 
the  contract  mechanism.  The  research 
conducted  is  usually  Institute  initiated 
and  Is  directed  toward  gaps  in  existing 
research  or  to  expand  on  current  studies 
of  either  the  intramural  program  or  the 
research  grant  program.  This  activity 
provides  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
for  coordinating  program  development  in 
the  five  program  areas.  The  main  thrust 
of  the  Institute's  population  research 
program  is  acoMnpllshed  through  con- 
tract efforts  within  this  activity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  contract  activities,  program 
liaison  is  maintained  and  advanced 
through  support  of  Interdisciplinary  re- 
search conferences  and  symposia  and 
through  scientific  information  centers. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies:  Through  contracted  research 
this  activity  supports  the  Institute's 
scientific  staff  in  plaiming  and  conduct- 
ing studies  dealing  with  the  Incidence, 
distribution,  and  control  of  health  prob- 
lems in  certain  populations.  It  supports 
development  of  more  effective  and  relia- 
ble means  for  measuring  health  prob- 
lems, collects  £uid  analyzes  health  data, 
and  makes  statistical  studies  for  use  in 
initiating  and  evaluating  scientific  pro- 
grams. 

Training  activities:  This  activity  rep- 
resents the  NICHD  career  develop- 
ment program  designed  to  provide  the 
necessary  cross-disciplinary  training  re- 
quired in  the  basic  research  programs  of 
the  Institute. 
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NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 


la  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 

Research J16,807        $20,754        J24. 525 

Fellowships 865  1,676  876 

Traimng  2.959  2.998  2,225 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 856  1,861  2,955 

Collaborative  reseerch 

and  development 359  1,332  332 

Biometry,  epidemiology. 

and  field  studies 2S0  341  368 

Review  and  approval  of 

grants                      .   .  416  689  770 

Program  direction 152  326  373 

Total  program  costs. 

funded.-   22,665         29,977         32,434 

Change  in  setected 
resources  140  .     

Total  obligations 22.805         29,977         32,434 


The  National  Eye  Institute  conducts 
and  supports  research  and  training  pro- 
grams to  develop  new  knowledge  on  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  visual  system. 
Research  Is  carried  out  by  scientists 
working  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  through  grants  and  contracts 
with  academic  institutions  and  other 
nonprofit  and  profitmaking  research  or- 
ganizations. Programs  are  planned  and 
coordinated  to  wage  a  concerted,  multi- 
disciplinary  attack  against  corneal  and 
retinal  disease,  glaucoma,  cataract,  and 
other  blinding  or  disabling  visual  dis- 
orders. 

Grants:  Research.  Projects  supported 
by  grants  range  from  basic  investigations 
of  the  visual  system  to  clinical  appli- 
cations of  knowledge  developed  in  the 
laboratory.  Glaucoma,  corneal  disease, 
retinal  disorders,  uveitis,  and  infectious 
diseases  are  among  the  conditions  under 
investigation.  In  addition,  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  general  research  support  grants 
and  vision  clinical  research  centers. 

Fellowships:  Fellowships  are  awarded 
to  provide  postdoctoral  research  train- 
ing to  individual  investigators  working  In 
the  field  of  vision  research.  Awardees 
are  provided  an  opportunity  for  training 
in  a  wide  variety  of  scientific  disciplines 
related  to  research  on  the  eye  and  visual 
system. 

Training:  Graduate  training  grants 
are  awarded  to  academic  institutions  to 
establish  or  improve  existing  programs  to 
prepare  more  advanced  laboratory  sci- 
entists for  research  careers  in  disorders 
of  the  visual  system. 

Direct  operations:  Laboratory  and 
clinical  research.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
studies  conducted  by  Institute  staff  sire 
directed  toward  increasing  ovu*  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  specific  vision 
disorders  such  as  retinal  disease,  glau- 
coma, cataracts,  smd  corneal  disease.  A 
close  association  between  laboratory  and 
clinic  facilitates  rapid  and  direct  appli- 
cation of  new  knowledge  to  the  treat- 
ment of  eye  patients. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: A  small  program  of  contract  sup- 
port to  public  and  private  research  and 
development  organizations  has  been 
started  to  exploit  areas  of  outstanding 
promise  for  rapid  advances  in  research 
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and  to  accelerate  the  application  of  new 
knowledge  to  the  treatment  of  visual 
disorders. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies:  This  activity  supports  epidemio- 
logical investigations  of  the  incidence 
and  prevalence  of  eye  disease,  and  assist- 
ance to  in-house  and  extramural  pro- 
grams in  the  design  of  blostatistical  stud- 
ies of  visual  disorders. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
SCIENCES 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


Giants: 

Research. 

Fellowships. 

Training 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratoty  and  ciinlcsl 

research. 

Collaborative  research 

and  development... 
Review  and  approval.. 
Program  direction 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 

Change  in  selected 

resources 

Total  obligations 17,254 


1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

$6,990 

215 

3,622 

$8,980 
264 

3,117 

$10,478 
264 

3,283 

3,561 

5.355 

7,139 

1,005 
344 
388 

1,484 

477 
390 

2,995 
488 

392 

16. 125 

20,067 

25,039 

1.129 

- 

- 

20,067         25,039 


The  National  Institutes  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  was  established 
in  response  to  the  need  to  Increase  the 
store  of  fundamental  knowledge  and 
imderstanding  of  environmental  agents 
as  hazards  immediately  or  ultimately 
affecting  man's  health.  The  results  of 
this  research  are  promptiy  made  avail- 
able to  agencies  having  responsibility 
for  the  environmental  monitoring, 
standards-setting,  and  control  of  all  of 
its  phases  or  compartments.  The  Initial 
approach  to  determine  the  magnitude 
and  significance  of  the  hazard  to  man's 
health  from  long-term  exposures  to  low- 
level  concentrations  of  chemical,  physi- 
cal, and  biological  agents  in  the  environ- 
ment; and  second,  to  elucidate  the 
underlying  mechanisms  of  adverse  re- 
sponse with  the  hope  that  principles  and 
generalizations  will  be  Identified  to  pro- 
vide a  scientific  base  for  criteria  upon 
which  control  agencies  could  set  stand- 
ards for  protective  and  preventive  meas- 
ures. 

Grants,  Research:  This  activity  sup- 
ports research  on  the  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  the  source,  distribution, 
mode  of  entry,  and  effect  of  environ- 
mental agents  on  biological  systems 
through  grants  to  universities,  research 
institutes,  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions. 

PeUowships:  Under  the  fellowsWp 
program,  postdoctoral,  special,  and  re- 
search career  development  awards  are 
made  to  graduate  students  and  scientists 
for  training  in  the  field  of  environmental 
health  sciences. 

Training:  The  graduate  research 
training:  program  supports  the  avail- 
ability of  high  quality  training  oppor- 
tunities in  environmental  health.  The 
goal  is  to  Increase  the  number  of  highly 
qualified  scientists  primarily  concerned 
with  envlroimiental  health. 

Direct    operations:    Laboratory    and 
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clinical  research.  This  activity  supixnls 
the  in-house  research  programs  in  en- 
vironmental health  sciences  at  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Health  Sciences 
Center.  Included  are  research  efforts  in 
cell  biology,  pharmacology  and  toxi- 
cology, analytical  and  ssmthetic  chemis- 
try, biophysics  and  biomedical  Instru- 
mentation, animal  science  imd  technol- 
ogy, pathologic  physiology,  epidemiology, 
biometry,  ^Idemiologic  pathology,  and 
scientific  information,  as  well  as  the 
supporting  services  for  these  laboratories 
and  branches. 

Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment: This  activity  supplemMits  and 
complements  the  Institute's  Intramural 
research  program.  Research  In  this  ac- 
tivity is  supported  through  contracts  In 
collaboration  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, university  research  centers,  and  tn- 
austrial  research  organizations. 
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and  medicinal  chemists,  and  the  other 
research  resource  programs  of  the  Di- 
vision. 


Focarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  the  Health 
Sciences:'  Grants- 
Research 

BuiMingitndfaalitles: 
Research  taciittics 

Scientific  Activities  Over- 
seas (special  foreign 
curranqr  pnicrani): 
Foreign  haain  research.. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual      estimate      estimate 


$20  $520  $520 

486  1,433  3,565 

4,002        29,235        25,545 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970  1971 

actual      estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Granb: 
Reaearch jjg  195 

Fellowships 106 

Training. 317 

Direct  operations: 
Collaborative  research 

and  development 983 

Review  and  approval 702 

Program  direction 514 

Division  of  computer  re- 
search and  technology. .         4,240 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 65,057 

Change  in  lelected 
resources 1,875  , 

Total  obligations 66, 932 


$62,810 
126 
352 


1.385 
956 
647 


$64,310 
126 
352 


1.384 

1,044 

700 


66,276    67,916 


66,276    67.916 


The  program  administered  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Research  Resources  are  oriented 
toward  providing  the  resources  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  biomedical  research, 
including  support  for  general  clinical  re- 
search centers,  primate  centers,  the 
maintenance  of  laboratory  animals,  and 
the  provision  of  biotechnology  resources, 
such  as  large  scsile  equipment  to  Improve 
multidlscipllnary  research  capabilities 
of  Institutions.  The  Division  also  admin- 
isters the  general  research  support  grants 
program. 

Research  resources:  Grants:  Re- 
search: Funds  in  1972  will  provide  the 
following:  General  clinical  research  cen- 
ters—approximately 80  centers  will  be 
supported  with  some  diversification  to 
facilitate  research  on  ambulatory  pa- 
tients; biotechnology  resources;  animal 
resources  and  primate  centers. 

Fellowships:  Fellowships  will  be  sup- 
ported. 

Training:  Grants  are  awarded  to  in- 
stitutions for  training  laboratory  animal 
medicine. 

Direct  operations:  Collaborative  re- 
search and  development.  This  activity  is 
carried  out  primarily  through  research 
contracts  with  industry,  imlversities,  and 
other  Federal  and  non-Pederal  institu- 
tions. Included  are  the  chemical/bio- 
logical information  handling  program 
which  is  committed  to  developing  a  dis- 
cipline-oriented information-handling 
system  for  the  Nation's  pharmacologists 


>  Funds  will  support  tba  Gorgss  Memorial  inttituta.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  provided  for  scientific  evaluation. 

The  scientific  activities  overseas  pro- 
gram is  supported  by  excess  U.S.-owned 
foreign  ciurencies  derived  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Activities  axQ  directed  toward  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  treatment  of  spe- 
cific disease  and  health  problems  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad;  improving  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices; and  the  translation  of  research  pub- 
lications to  encourage  and  enhance  In- 
ternational communication  In  the  health 
sciences.  The  program  also  supports  the 
interchange  of  experts,  training,  and  in- 
ternational health-related  conferences. 
Projects  funded  imder  the  program  are 
collaborative  in  nature  and  are  of  mu- 
tual interest  to  the  United  States  and 
the  host  country. 

In  1972  new  projects  will  be  initiated 
and  additional  support  will  be  provided 
for  ongoing  resesaxh  in  eight  countries. 
New  lines  of  Investigation  will  be  di- 
rected toward  solutions  to  the  domestic 
problems  of  environmental  health,  the 
supply  Emd  utilization  of  health  man- 
power, mental  health,  nutrition,  and 
consumer  protection.  Biomedical  re- 
search and  the  program  of  selective  criti- 
cal review  and  translation  of  scientific 
health  publications  will  continue  to  be 
major  priority  areas.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  institutional  development  in 
host  countries  through  a  coordinated 
multidlscipllnary  approach  to  sp>eclfic 
program  areas  such  as  neurophysiology 
and  family  plsmning. 

GENERAL  RESEARCH  SUPPORT  GRANTS 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 

estimate 

General  research  support 
grants 

$57,677 

$60,700 

$49,200 

Public  Law  86-188  amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  universities,  hospitals,  labora- 
tories, and  other  public  or  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions for  the  general  support  of  re- 
search and  research  training  in  sciences 
related  to  health.  The  act  specifies  that 
this  program  will  be  supported  with 
funds  provided  for  research  grants 
through  the  apprc^riatioos  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  MANAGEMENT  FUND 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971  1972 

estimate      estimate 


Research  services $4,597         $5,130         $5,263 


Flesearch  services  provide  the  central 
administration  and  operation  of  services 
for  the  conduct  of  research  activities  such 
as  providing  laboratory  animals,  culture 
media,  and  glassware;  design  and  fabri- 
cation of  laboratory  instnmientatlon ; 
operating  the  NIH  medical  reference  li- 
brary including  the  translation  of  medi- 
cal literature;  scientific  photography  and 
medical  arts;  and  environmental  engi- 
neering services. 

SERVICE  AND  SUPPLY  FUND 


In  thousands  of  doUare 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Research  animals: 
Cost  of  goods  sold. 
Other 


$136 
1,433 


$125 
1,491 


$100 
1,652 


The  National  Institutes  of  Health  ani- 
mal facilities  provide  small  and  large  re- 
search animals  to  the  research  labora- 
tories. The  facilities  Include  breeding, 
holding,  and  conditioning  facilities  for 
mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  hamsters, 
dogs,  cats,  primates,  and  ungulate  ani- 
mals. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: Medical  research.        $1.  026 

$1,  145 

$1,083 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 

estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Education  for  the  handi- 
capped: Research  and 
innovation $21,860 

$30.  350 

$31,805 

Grsmts  and  contracts  are  awarded  for 
the  development  of  new  cmrlcular  ma- 
terials, teaching  techniques,  research 
and  develoixnent  centers,  and  other  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects.  In 
1971  large  programmatic  efforts  replaced 
many  of  the  small  awards  of  previous 
years.  Intensive  research  In  critical  areas 
will  be  continued. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Vocational  and  adult 
education:  Vocational 
research .,      $10,135 


$59,  489       $36. 000 


Grants  are  made  to  colleges,  imlver- 
sities,  and  other  institutions  to  develop 
new  models  for  upgrading  vocational 
education  programs  and  for  stimulating 
new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between 
school  and  earning  a  living  for  school 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dropouts  and  youth  who  graduate  from 
high  school  lacking  employable  skills. 
Grants  are  also  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  currlculums  for  new  and  chang- 
ing occupations  and  to  provide  the  in- 
formation essential  to  make  necessary 
Improvements  and  changes  for  more 
effective  vocational  education  programs. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Educational  research  and 
development.     

Experimental  schools..   .   . 

National  achievement 
study .      . 

Demonstrations .   . 

Evaluations 

Dissemination 

$60.  397 

2.400 
1.030 
2.580 
6.672 
6.325 
1.729 
11.291 

$60.  577 
12.000 

4.500 
2,250 
4,000 
8.500 
3,250 
3.000 

$62,000 

15,000 

6,000 
2.250 
4,000 
8  500 

Training 

Statistics 

4.000 
3  250 

Construction 

Total  obligations 

92,394 

98.  077 

105,  000 

Educational  research  and  develop- 
ment: These  fimds  support  a  variety  of 
research  and  development  activities.  In 
1972,  priority  wiU  be  placed  on  early 
childhood  education,  reading,  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  and  higher  edu- 
cation programs.  Funds  will  also  be  di- 
rected to  environmental  education,  drug 
abuse  education,  and  nutrition  programs 
for  school-aged  children.  A  total  of  $5,- 
000,000  will  be  used  to  continue  support 
of  the  Sesame  Street  program. 

Experimental  schools:  This  program 
tests,  develops,  and  demonstrates  ways  to 
improve  the  learning  of  children  In  ac- 
tual school  situations.  Support  will  be 
provided  to  schools  which  will  imple- 
ment, in  a  comprehensive  manner  in  one 
school  setting,  both  ideas  already  verified 
as  feasible  by  prior  research  as  well  as 
ideas  yet  to  be  evaluated.  Over  the  next 
several  years  the  program  will  generate 
a  series  of  experimental  school  sites  that 
will  represent  a  full  range  of  alternatives 
to  current  educational  practice. 

National  achievement  study :  This  na- 
tional assessment  provides  information 
on  the  educational  attainment  of  the 
population.  The  first  nationwide  results 
were  published  in  1970  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  citizenship.  During  1971-7i 
testing  will  continue  in  four  more  subject 
areas  and  the  results  will  be  published. 

Demonstrations:  The  Anacostia  com- 
munity school  project  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  model  approach  to  urban  ed- 
ucation, is  supported  from  these  fimds. 
This  project  has  emphasized  community 
participation  and  a  special  reading  pro- 
gram. In  1971-72  it  will  also  stress 
adult  basic  education,  early  childhood 
education,  staff  development,  vocational 
education  for  both  In-school  and  drop- 
out students,  and  outside  evaluation. 
Ideas  and  practices  initiated  by  the  proj- 
ect will  be  disseminated  nationally. 

Evaluations.  PLmds  are  available  for 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments  for 
planning  and  evaluation  studies.  In 
1970-71,  studies  focused  on  the  disad- 
vantaged, post-high  school  job  and  edu- 
cation experiences  of  students  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  and  the  role  of  pri- 
vate vocational  schools  In  meeting  the 
Nation's  manpower  requirements.  In  1972 
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greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  con- 
tinuing major  ongoing  studies,  such  as 
those  on  the  disadvantaged,  and  Initiat- 
ing studies  In  higher  education,  the  "right 
to  read,'"  and  the  dissemination  process. 

Dissemination.  In  1970,  local  educators 
were  encouraged  to  use  exemplary  pro- 
grams for  Improving  their  systems.  Two 
major  dissemination  methods  wliich  will 
be  supported  to  achieve  this  goal  are  the 
installation  of  exemplary  practices 
and  products  in  "lighthouse"  schools 
tliroughout  the  Nation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  delivery  system  which  moves 
practices  and  products  from  research 
and  development  Into  the  schools. 

Training.  Grants  are  awarded  for 
training  manpower  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional research,  development,  dissem- 
ination, and  evaluation  activities.  Awards 
are  also  made  to  develop  materials  for 
use  in  these  programs.  Most  personnel 
are  trained  through  a  consortium  of  in- 
stitutions to  provide  a  broad  spectrimi  of 
relevant  experience;  short-term  pro- 
grams will  recruit  members  of  minority 
groups  for  training  in  innovation  and 
evaluation  techniques. 

Statistics.  Contracted  studies  and  re- 
lated services  are  used  to  support  the 
measurement  of  the  progress  and  the 
status  of  education  in  the  Nation.  The 
work  Includes  the  collection,  compilation, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  statis- 
tics; work  on  standard  educational  ter- 
minology; and  continued  research  in  sta- 
tistical survey  methods  and  sampling 
techniques. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 

actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 

estimate 


Educational  activities  over- 
seas   (special     foreign 
currence    program),  i 
Grants  to  American  in- 
stitutions  


$1,170         $3,144 


$3,000 


>  Foreign  currencies  which  are  in  excess  of  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  Slates  are  used  to  support  research  and 
training  projects  abroad  sponsored  by  AmerKan  institutions.  The 
bulk  of  funding  supports  training  abroad  for  American  educators 
and  prospective  teachers  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  in 
order  to  provide  them  with  essential  study  and  experience  in 
another  culture 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971 
estimate 

1972 
estimate 

Research  and  Training: 
Research : 
Research  and  demon- 
strations        . 

Income  maintenance. 
Special  centers.  .  . 

$22, 640 

7,913 

11,491 

$24,817 

9.000 

14,918 

$23, 125 
11,000 
12,  375 

Research  and  demonstrations:  Proj- 
ects will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  problems  of  the 
disabled:  adjustment  of  older  persons 
through  constructive  community  activi- 
ties; rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts;  improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  social  services  to  the 
poor;  improvement  of  the  performance 
of  State  agencies  in  their  own  adminis- 
tration and  service  to  the  needy;  im- 
provement of  child  welfare  services,  es- 
pecially in  providing  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutional care;  and  the  development  of 
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better  methods  of  delivering  and  fi- 
nancing health  care  services  to  low-in- 
come populations.  The  program  will  be 
shaped  by  a  research  strategy  leading 
toward  mutually  supporting  programs 
and  better  utilization  of  research  find- 
ings. 

Income  maintenance:  Projects  will  be 
continued  to  insure  the  availability  of 
research-based  information  for  guidance 
in  developing,  implementing,  and  analyz- 
welfare  reform  measures. 

Special  centers:  The  request  will  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  the  19  special 
centers,  each  having  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  research,  training,  and  client 
services.  These  centers  concentrate  on 
the  severely  physically  disabled,  the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  deaf,  and  the  voca- 
tionally handicapped.  The  request  will 
also  provide  for  the  operation  of  a  na- 
tional center  to  conduct  research  and 
training  and  provide  services  needed  to 
rehabilitate  the  deaf -blind;  and  for  re- 
gional research  institutes  in  social  wel- 
fare and  rehabilitation,  to  conduct  pro- 
grammatic research  on  means  for  allevi- 
ating poverty  and  improving  employa- 
bility. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Social  and  rehabilitation 
activities  overseas 
(special  foreign  currency 
program):  Social  and 
rehabilitation  research... 


$2. 426         $4. 225       $10. 000 
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Ings  will  be  developed  and  implemented 
on  a  multinational  basis,  but  particular- 
ly for  U.S.  program  professionals.  Sig- 
nificant published  materials  in  rehabili- 
tation and  other  fields  of  interest  to  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  will  be 
identified  for  translation  Into  English  to 
supplement  research  reports  and  other 
publications  prepared  in  connection  with 
Public  Law  83-480  research  projects. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Social  security  activities 
overseas  (special  foreign 
currency  program): 
Social  security  reMsrch.. . 


$750 


The  Agricultural  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  author- 
izes the  use  of  excess  foreign  currencies 
to  perform  research  projects  abroad. 
Comparative  research  projects  abroad 
will  Eissist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  old- 
age,  siuTlvors,  disability,  and  health  in- 
surance provisions  of  the  social  security 
program. 


The  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  the  In- 
ternational Health  Research  Act  of  1960 
authorize  the  conduct  of  research  and 
related  activities  abroad.  Research,  dem- 
onstration, and  research  training  pro- 
grams are  supported  primarily  with  for- 
eign ciuTencles  accruing  to  the  United 
States  through  the  sale  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  through  other 
sources.  The  estimate  for  1972  proposes 
an  appropriation  of  $10  milUon  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  currencies  in  eight 
excess  currency  countries. 

Rehabilitation:  Research  and  demon- 
stration programs  are  directed  to  the  so- 
lution of  problems  which  hold  promise 
of  contributing  knowledge  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  rehabilitation  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  coimtries.  Re- 
search training  and  fellowships  are  pro- 
vided and  exchanges  of  rehabilitation  ex- 
perts are  arranged  between  the  United 
States  and  cooperating  foreign  countries 
to  increase  the  rehabilitation  research 
resources  boUi  here  and  abroad.  UB. 
consultants  will  visit  international  re- 
habilitation projects  abroad.  Followahips 
will  also  be  awarded  to  overseas  research- 
ers who  will  be  invited  to  the  United 
States  to  observe  research  activities  in 
their  field  of  Interest. 

Research  utilization:  Utilization  of  re- 
search findings  wlU  be  stressed  during 
1972.  A  series  of  international  seminars 
will  be  held  on  high  priority  programs 
to  facilitate  a  people-to-people  exchange 
of  vital  information  that  could  be  trsms- 
lated  into  action  programs.  New  systems 
for  disseminating  useful  research  find- 


OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970            1971 
•ctual       estimate 

1972 
estimat* 

Child  development: 
Research  and 
demonstration $5, 500 

$13,500 

Support  is  provided  for  research  proj- 
ects suid  grants  designed  to  Increase  our 
knowledge  of  effective  early  childhood 
programs;  to  develop  evaluative  Instru- 
ments and  norms  for  young  children;  to 
improve  foster  care  and  adoption  sys- 
tems; and  to  develop  better  statistical 
reporting  on  current  services  provided 
for  young  children.  Under  this  same  ac- 
tivity, projects  will  be  designed  to  carry 
out  the  child  research  and  reporting 
mandates  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Or- 
ganization Act  of  1912. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970 
actual 

1971             1972 
estimate      estimate 

Departmental 
management:  Advances 
and  roimbursements: 
National  goals  research 
staff 

Office  of  Education: 
Resetrch  and 
dcvtiooment:  National 
Institute  of  Education     . 

$21 

$210 

$3,000 
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results  of  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment into  practice.  The  13,000,000 
requested  will  be  for  planning  and  ini- 
tial operating  and  staffing  expenses. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Institute  of  Education 
as  an  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  in- 
stitute will  be  a  national  fociis  for  edu- 
cational research  and  experimentation 
in  the  United  States.  Working  with  re- 
searchers, school  officials,  teachers,  sci- 
entists, humanists,  and  others,  it  will 
help  identify  educational  problems,  de- 
velop programs  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems and  assist  school  systems  to  put  the 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Cancer  research 
initiatives: '  Cancer 
research  initiatives.. 


$100, 000 


>  Budget  imendmenb  will  be  proposed  for  a  major  initiative 
in  research  on  cancer.  This  initiative  will  involve  all  pertinent 
institutes  and  agencies. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 


Community  development 
planning  and  manage- 
ment :  (>>mprehensive 
Planning  Grants:  ■ 
Studies,  research,  and 
demonstrations 

Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istration: National 
insurance  development 
fund:  Studies  and 
surveys. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 

1970  1971  1972 

actual       estimate       estimate 


$1. 781 


$2. 000         $2, 000 


151 


100 


■  Studies,  research,  and  demonstration  projects  are  aimed  at 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  techniques  and  methods 
used  in  comprehensive  planning,  and  for  advancing  the  purposes 
of  the  comprehensive  planning  assistance  program. 

This  represents  the  costs  of  conducting 
a  study  of  reinsurance  and  other  means 
to  help  assLire  an  adequate  market  for 
burglary  and  theft  and  other  property 
insurance  in  urban  areas  and  adequate 
availability  of  surety  bonds  for  construc- 
tion contractors  in  urban  areas;  the  re- 
port on  these  studies  was  Issued  in  July 
1970.  For  1971  and  1972.  this  item  in- 
cludes expenses  incurred  for  continuing 
reviews  of  the  crime  insurance  market 
availability  situation  in  each  State,  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Flood  insurance — National 
Flood  Insurance  Fund;'  „  .^ 

Studies  and  surveys $830        $3, 425        $6. 100 

Research  and  tech nolofy:  ..  .«, 

Operation  Breakthrough.  1,311  36,900  16,896 
Other  contracts,  studies, 

and  performance  of 

research 5,681         12,041         25,K4 

Administrative  expenses.  940           1,7M           3,580 

Total  program  costs,  ,_  ^,  „  ^^ 

funded. 7,932  50,725  45,500 

Change  in  selected  re-                  _  .  _^  .  ,w^ 

sources 15.962  -<.000  2,000 

Total  obligations. 23.894        46,725        47,500 

1  Studies  to  determine  areas  having  special  flood  htard  and 
to  determine  appropriate  actuarial  premium  rates  are  conducted 
by  other  Federalagencies  under  reimbursable  agreements. 

Title  V  of  the  Houshig  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  directs  the 
Secretary  to  imdertake  programs  of  re- 
search, studies,  testing,  and  demon- 
strations related  to  the  missions  and 
programs  of  the  Department.  These 
fimctlons  may  be  carried  out  both 
through  contracts  and  grants.  Additional 
authority  for  such  a  research  program  is 
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provided  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Operation  Breakthrough:  Operation 
Breakttirough  Is  a  program  designed  to 
develop  and  test  Innovations  in  housing 
design,  construction,  land  use,  financing, 
management,  and  marketing.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  program  is  to  develop  a 
self -sustained  mechanism  for  providing 
volume  production  of  marketable  hous- 
ing at  stable  or  reduced  costs  for  all  in- 
come groups.  In  1972  the  construction, 
testing,  and  evaluation  of  Operation 
Breakthrough  prototype  projects  will 
continue.  I>uring  this  period,  increasing 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  encouraging 
large  volume  production  of  the  systems 
and  methods  developed  in  Operation 
Breakthrough. 

Other  contracts,  studies,  and  perform- 
ance of  research:  The  activities  in  this 
category  are  carried  out  primarily 
through  contracts  and  grants  with  in- 
dustry, nonprofit  research  organizations, 
educational  institutions,  and  agreements 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  In  1972, 
major  emphasis  will  be  given  to  develop- 
ing ways  to  Improve  housing  manage- 
ment and  prevent  the  deterioration  and 
abandonment  of  housing.  Other  pro- 
gram areas  receiving  continued  emphasis 
include:  Developing  municipal  and  re- 
gional information  systems,  gathering 
and  evaluating  data  on  housing  and 
mortgage  markets,  applying  university 
.resources  to  urban  problems,  improving 
the  environment  of  communities,  and 
strengthening  State  and  local  govern- 
ment capabilities  to  deal  with  urban 
problems.  Further  work  will  be  pursued  in 
areas  designed  to  Increase  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  of  urban  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  renewal. 

Administrative  expenses:  This  activity 
covers  the  cost  of  general  planning,  su- 
pervision, and  direction  of  the  research 
program  in  the  central  office  and  field. 
It  also  covers  the  cost  of  administering 
related  research  activities  including 
urban  planning  research  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  studies  and  publications  under 
the  open  space  land  program. 


In  tliousands  of  dol 
1970             1971 

lars 

1972 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Special  studies  and  low- 

income  housing  dem- 

onstfalion  programs; 

Low-income  housing 

demonstration  pro- 

grams  

J!  275 

SI  SCO 

K  404 

Study  of  housing  and 

building  codes,  zon- 

ing, tax  pdiaes,  and 

development  stand- 

ards      .. 

11 

17 

Natural  disaster  study... 

ZI 

I 

Total  program  costs 

funded 

1,307 

I  518 

2  404 

Change  in  selected  re- 

sources 

702 

-1.518 

-2.404 

Total  obhgatioits..    .. 

2.009  . 

Low-income  housing  demonstration 
programs:  The  Housing  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  authorized  $15,000,000  in  con- 
tract authority  for  grants  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  new  or  Improved  means  of 
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providing  homes  for  low-income  persons 
and  families,  including  handicapped 
families.  The  unobligated  contract  au- 
thority was  rescinded  by  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  The 
outlays  for  this  program  in  1971  and 
1972  represent  payments  to  liquidate 
prior  year  obligations  for  demonstration 
projects  nearing  completion. 

Housing  studies:  Contract  authority  of 
$2,500,000  for  a  program  of  housing 
studies  was  enacted  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1956.  The  full  authority  was  rescinded 
by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970,  since  housing  studies  may  be 
funded  imder  the  HUD  research  and 
technology  program. 

Study  of  housing  and  building  codes, 
zoning,  tax  policies,  and  development 
standards:  The  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  required  a  study 
of  housing  and  building  codes  and  zoning 
and  tax  policies  which  was  completed  by 
a  presidential  commission. 

Natural  disaster  study:  Section  5  of 
the  Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1965  authorized  a  study  of  alter- 
native programs  which  might  help  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  those  suffer- 
ing property  losses  In  flood  and  other 
natural  disasters,  including  alternative 
insurance  programs.  These  have  been 
completed  and  an  insurance  program  for 
flood  hazards  has  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 
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SUPPORT  FOR  TRAINING  IN 
MENTAL  HEALTH 


In  thousands  ot  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Research,  development, 

demonstrations,  and 

tedinical  studies $2,553 

Change  In  selected  re- 

sourcas -1,729 

Total  obijptions 824 


K.300        $2,  SOD 
1.316       -2.500 


3.61S 


The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  authorizes  grants  In 
support  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  projects  which  focus  on 
the  relationship  of  urban  transportation 
systems  to  the  comprehensively  planned 
development  of  urban  sireas.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1968  transferred  all 
but  sections  6,  9,  and  11  of  the  1964  act 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Subsequent  to  this, 
both  agencies  agreed  that  the  latter  shaU 
have  responsibility  for  administering 
sections  6,  9,  and  11  as  well. 


In  thousands  of  dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
•stimatf 


Salaries  and  expenses, 
model  cities  and  fovern- 
mental  relations: ' 
Special  studies 

Administrative  operations 
fund:  Research  and 
technology     


'  J443     

Jl,459  2,521  J3,580 


'  The  amount  shown  for  1971  is  tor  the  former  model  cities  and 
governmental  relations  organization,  the  activities  ot  which  are 
induded  in  the  now  organaation  tor  community  development 
programs. 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   IXOKISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ju-ne  9.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Dr.  James 
Walker,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Flor- 
ida Medical  Association.  He  writes  that 
a  reduction  of  Federal  support  for  men- 
tal health,  mental  retardation,  and  re- 
lated disciplines,  and  manpower  train- 
ing has  been  proposed. 

The  training  of  this  manpower  has 
been  heavily  supported  by  NIMH  grants; 
recent  announcements  purport  to  cut 
$6.7  million  in  financial  support  for  these 
programs.  Elimination  or  reduction  of 
such  support  would  seriously  cripple  and 
in  many  Instances  eliminate  graduate 
education  in  psychiatry  and  other  men- 
tal health  and  retardation  related  dis- 
ciplines. It  would  also  severely  hamper 
efforts  to  improve  the  delivery  of  these 
services. 

I  insert,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Florida  Medical 
Association  urging  action  to  restore 
these  funds : 

RESOLUTION  71-28 — Support  por  Traiiono  in 

MCNTAI,    HKALTH 

Whereas.  Mental  Illness,  related  problema 
of  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  and  mental  re- 
tardation continue  to  rank  at  the  top  of 
the  nation's  health  problems — whether 
measured  by  numbers  of  patients,  amount 
of  suffering  by  patients  and  their  families, 
cost  of  care  or  the  loss  of  manpower  to  our 
society,  and 

Whereas,  We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  nation- 
wide comprehensive  community  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  program 
which  was  designed  to  attack  the  problem 
from  all  aspects  ranging  from  prevention 
to  rehabilitation  with  a  major  emphasis  on 
developing  an  Improved  vehicle  for  delivery 
of  comprehensive  health  services,  and 

Whereas,  Special  programs  are  being  de- 
veloped to  combat  the  growing  problem  of 
drug  abuse,  alcoholism  delinquency  and 
crime,  and 

Whereas,  Mental  health  manpower  Is  the 
vital  element  necessary  to  Insure  the  succeat 
of  the  programs  mentioned  above,  and 

Whereas,  The  educational  training  of  this 
manpower  has  been  heavily  supported  by 
NIMH  training  grants,  and 

Whereas,  There  have  been  recent  announce- 
ments of  the  proposed  elimination  of  trainee 
stipends  and  a  serious  (6.7  million  dollar) 
cut  In  the  financial  support  for  training  pro- 
grams, and 

Whereas,  Elimination  or  reduction  of  such 
support  would  seriously  cripple  and  in  many 
instances  eliminate  graduate  education  in 
psychiatry  and  other  ment&l  health  and  re- 
tardation related  dlsclpUnee,  and 

Whereas,  The  loss  or  reduction  of  support 
at  this  time  will  soon  seriously  hamper  the 
efforts  to  Improve  delivery  of  services  in  the 
areas  mentioned  above;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  go  on  rec- 
ord to  deplore  the  proposed  reduction  or 
elimination  of  federal  support  for  mental 
health,  mental  retardation  and  related  disci- 
plines and  manpower  training  and  to  express 
our  grave  concern  for  the  consequences  of 
such  proposed  cutbacks;  and  be  It 
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RMolved,  Further  that  the  AModatlon  ex- 
press Its  alarm  and  concern  and  the  concern 
of  medicine  In  general  to  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation,  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  CouncU  on  Mental  Health 
and  to  the  appropriate  oommitteea  of  the 
Florida  State  Legislature;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  representatives 
in  Congress  to  do  all  they  can  to  restore  the 
cuts  and  exert  all  possible  Infiuenoe  with  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  government  to  In- 
sure that  the  Intent  of  Ck>ngre8B  to  continue 
to  support  education  and  training  In  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  and  related 
fields  be  supported  and  that  a  written  state- 
ment containing  the  substance  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  following  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare:  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman;  WlUlam  H. 
Natcher,  Kentucky;  Neal  Smith.  Iowa;  W.  R. 
Hull,  Jr.,  Missouri;  Bob  Caaey,  Texaa;  Edward 
J.  Patten,  New  Jersey;  Robert  H.  Michel,  Il- 
linois; Oamer  E.  Shrlver,  Kansas;  Charlotte 
T.  Reld,  nilnolB;  Silvio  O.  Oonte, 
chusetts. 


INVITATION  TO  VISIT  FLAG  TOWN 
U.S-A. 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be 
my  honor  this  Sunday  to  participate  In 
American  Flag  Appreciation  Day  cere- 
monies at  Mellott,  Ind.,  known  nation- 
wide as  Flag  Town  U.S^.  I  would  like  to 
issue  a  personal  invitation  to  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  attend  this  patriotic  cele- 
bration. 

Mellott  is  a  small  rural  town  with  a 
population  of  approximately  325  but  Its 
reputation  as  a  defender  of  Arnica  and 
the  American  way  of  life  has  spread  from 
coast  to  coast  and  beyond  to  the  Vietnam 
battlefields. 

Much  of  the  Inspiration  for  promotion 
of  the  sale  and  display  of  the  American 
fiag  must  be  credited  to  James  L.  Helgers 
who,  when  elected  commander  of  New- 
ton Qulggle-Palln  Poet  No.  394  of  the 
American  Legion,  decided  on  a  "Ply  Your 
Flag"  project.  Soon  all  business  places 
and  many  residents  of  Mellott  were  fly- 
ing the  fiag  and  in  a  short  time  the  cam- 
paign extended  to  many  nearby  commu- 
nities. 

With  the  hope  that  other  communities 
in  our  Nation  might  Join  Mellott  in  pro- 
moting display  of  our  American  fiag  on 
a  regular  basis,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  a  brief  history  of  the  project. 

Helgers  conceived  the  idea  of  "Ply 
Your  Flag"  project  from  a  patriotic 
standpoint  as  weU  as  securing  money  for 
the  Legion  to  be  used  for  rehabilitation, 
child  welfare,  community  welfare,  and 
other  worthwhile  causes.  He  appointed 
the  following  committee  of  Legionnaires 
to  assist  with  the  flag  project:  Don  PaUn, 
Al  Hartman,  Robert  Klrkpatrick,  Robert 
DeSutter,  Harold  Shultz,  Omer  Pevler, 
and  William  Helgers,  honorary  member. 

Each  resident  on  Indiana  State  high- 
way No.  341  from  Mellott  south  to  State 
road  No.  136  and  Wicks  Lumber  Co.,  are 
now  flying  flags;  also  all  residents  north 
on  Route  No.  341  through  Newtown  to 
Indiana  No.  28. 
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Those  who  are  unable  to  display  the 
flags  on  poles  are  using  a  holder  on  a 
porch  or  doorway. 

It  is  believed  that  Mellott  is  one  of  the 
first,  or  maybe  the  very  first,  in  the 
United  States,  enveloped  in  the  fiying 
of  the  American  flag. 

The  first  fiag  and  pole  sold  in  Mellott 
at  the  beginning  of  the  project  was  to 
Russell  Austin.  According  to  neighbors, 
no  one  enjoys  raising  and  lowering  the 
flag  more  than  the  Austin's  IS -year-old 
son,  David. 

There  is  no  generation  gap  In  patriot- 
ism shown  In  Mellott,  Plag  Town  U.SA. 
The  young  and  old  silike  seem  to  enjoy 
raising  and  lowering  the  many  flags  in 
town. 

One  resident,  Mrs.  Ura  Riley,  age  81 
years,  lives  aJone  and  has  been  totally 
blind  for  the  past  20  years.  She  had  a 
flagpole  installed  between  her  residence 
and  that  of  her  neighbor,  Paul  C.  Holden 
and  wile.  When  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, Mr.  Holden,  age  87  years,  raises  and 
lowers  this  flag. 

The  Legion  presented  poles  and  flags 
to  the  churches  in  Mellott  and  Newtown. 
In  Mellott,  two  girl  scouts,  Shirley,  age 
11  years,  and  her  sister,  Jeanette,  age  9 
years,  showed  their  patriotism  by  raising 
and  lowering  the  fiag  at  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  north  part  of 
town,  the  fiag  of  their  neighbor,  and  the 
flag  In  their  own  yard,  through  the  sum- 
mer and  fall.  They,  with  the  rest  of  their 
family  are  now  in  Germany  where  their 
father,  M.  Sgt.  Clyde  Baker  Is  serving  In 
the  UJ3.  Army. 

Boy  Scouts,  as  well  as  the  Girl  Scouts, 
assist  In  caring  for  the  flags  for  many 
citizens  of  the  town.  The  Boy  Scouts 
take  turns  raising  and  lowering  the  flag 
at  the  town  hall  and  flrdiouse. 

The  "Ply  Your  Flag"  project  has  pro- 
moted patriotism  among  children  who 
are  learning  to  take  an  active  part  in  dis- 
playing and  caring  for  their  flags.  Amer- 
ican Legion  members,  aided  by  Boy 
Scouts,  give  Instructions  to  children  in 
proper  ceremony  and  folding  of  the  flag. 

Mellott.  Flag  Town  U.S.A.  made  a 
headline  in  Vietnam.  The  story  appeared 
in  the  military  newspaper.  "Stars  and 
Stripes."  Sfc.  Clyde  Baker  Mellott.  and 
Sf  c.  Larry  Scaggs  of  Wisconsin,  who  both 
recently  served  together  for  a  year  in 
Vietnam,  stated  they  read  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  military  paper. 

The  ABC  Netwoiic  has  covered  the 
story  of  Flag  Town  UjB-A.  over  700  radio 
stations.  Through  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, America  has  read  about  Flag 
Town. 

Flags  and  poles  have  been  sold,  not 
only  in  Indiana,  but  in  other  States  and 
cities,  including  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Lima, 
Ohio;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Chicago,  HI.; 
Fisher,  lU.;  Rantoul,  HI.;  Champaign  and 
Danville.  111. 

Citizens  of  Mellott  and  community 
have  received  word,  as  well  as  clippings, 
from  relatives  and  acquaintances  from 
over  the  United  States  where  the  story 
of  Flag  Town  U.S.A.  has  appeared  in 
their  local  papers.  Some  of  these  notices 
were  from  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Houston,  Tex.;  St.  George,  Utah;  Lima, 
Ohio:  and  Indianapolis.  Also  other  Indi- 
ana towns  and  the  States  of  Florida  and 
New  Mexico. 
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Persons  who  have  purchased  poles  and 
flags  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the 
small  profit  derived  from  the  sales  is 
being  used  in  a  worthwhile  manner. 

Recently  an  up-to-date  wheel  chair 
was  purchased  by  the  Post,  and  Is  now 
being  used  by  a  physically  handicapped 
person,  without  charge.  This  is  one  proj- 
ect in  which  an  effort  Is  being  made  to 
help  one's  fellow  man  and  to  promote 
the  community's  welfare;  Just  another 
reason  why  we  should  be  proud  of  our 
American  way  of  life  and  to  be  an 
American. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  to  com- 
plete the  goal  of  selling  1,000  fiags  and 
poles  by  June  13,  1971,  when  Flag  Day 
in  Flag  Town  U.S.A.  will  be  celebrated. 

This  celebration  is  being  promoted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Im- 
portance of  the  privilege  of  being  an 
American.  It  is  believed  that  this  wUl 
make  the  American  people  conscious  EUid 
appreciate  their  American  heritage. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  celebration  will 
be  an  inspiration  for  each  person  to  take 
time  out  of  their  daily  routine  to  raise 
old  glory  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  where 
she  may  proudly  wave  before  the  world 
an  emblem  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
pecu^e. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
ON  THE  LIBERALIZATION  OF 
TRADE  WITH  RED  CHINA  AND 
ITS  CONSEQUENCES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOXnSUNA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  trade  with  Red  China  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

I  Insert  my  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Rajuck    Rkpoktb    TO    His    PEOPUC    ON    THX 

LIBKRAX.IZATION   OP  TEADS   WITB   RXD    CHINA 
AND    iTfl    OONaXQUXXrCBB 

Making  front  page  headlines  recently  were 
several  items  which  at  first  glance  ml^t  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  separate  and  turdated.  But 
are  they?  One  headline  read:  "Bestrtetlons 
Between  TTJS.  and  China  Baaed — Trade  Flan 
Revealed  by  Nlxon." 

President  Nlxon  announced  on  April  li.  a 
five-point  program  to  ease  relations  between 
U.S.  and  Communist  China,  largely  throogb 
relaxation  of  the  long-term  embargo  on 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  had  decided  on  the  follow- 
ing actions:  The  VS.  is  prepared  to  give  fast 
handling  for  visas,  or  entry  permits,  for 
visitors  or  groups  of  visitors  from  Red  China. 
U.S.  currency  controls  previously  barring  the 
use  of  American  dollars  in  dealing  with  Red 
China  wlU  be  dropped.  American  oU  com- 
panies may  now  supply  fuel  to  ships  or  planes 
going  to  and  from  Red  China  except  In 
Chinese  owned  or  Chinese  chartered  vessels 
saUing  to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  North 
Korea,  or  Cuba.  U.S.  ships  and  planes  may 
now  carry  Chinese  cargoes  between  non- 
Chinese  ports,  and  VS.  owned  foreign  flag 
ships  may  call  at  Chinese  ports.  The  U.S. 
Oovenunent  will  prepare  a  list  of  non-stra- 
tegic goods  which  may  be  exported  directly 
to  Red  China  without  a  specific  license.  Di- 
rect imports  of  specified  items  from  main- 
land China  also  wUl  he  authorized  to  enter 
the  U.S. 
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President  Nizon  added  that  be  would  con- 
sider what  additional  steps  to  take  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  Nixon's  new  China  trade  policy  for  bis 
New  American  Revolution  Is  a  reversal  of  his 
campaign  pledge  when  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  he  stated  that  he  would  not 
go  along  with  those  well-intentioned  people 
who  said,  "Trade  with  them."  because  that 
may  change  them.  Such  trade  according  to 
Candidate  Nlzon  would  have  an  immense 
effect  In  discouraging  great  numbers  of  non- 
Communist  elements  In  free  Asia  th&t  were 
Just  beginning  to  develop  their  strength  and 
their  own  confidence. 

Despite  Candidate  Nixon's  campaign  pledge 
not  to  trade  with  Red  China,  his  recent  ac- 
tion was  in  line  with  his  State  of  the  World 
message  of  1971  written  In  collaboration  with 
Henry  Kissinger  when  he  stated:  "We  will  be 
striving  to  establish  a  new  and  stable  struc- 
ture reflecting  .  .  .  the  changing  Interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China." 

An  explanation  Is  not  given  as  to  what  are 
the  changing  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  nor  do 
we  know  of  any.  Since  the  leaders  of  both 
Russia  and  Red  China  by  their  words  and 
actions  have  made  and  continue  to  make 
clear  their  intention  of  enslaving  the  world 
under  a  Communist  coUectlvlst  system,  we 
must  assume  that  Messrs.  Kissinger  and  Nix- 
on are  not  letting  the  people  in  on  their 
secret  as  to  what,  if  any,  are  the  changing 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
The  telltale  statement  of  the  new  China 
policy  of  the  New  American  Revolution  Is 
the  following  quote  credited  to  President 
Nlzon:  "In  the  coming  year  I  will  carefully 
examine  what  further  steps  we  might  take 
to  create  broader  opportunities  for  contacts 
between  the  Chinese  and  American  peoples, 
and  how  we  might  remove  needless  obstacles 
to  the  realization  of  these  opportunities.  We 
hope  for,  but  will  not  be  deterred  by  a  lack 
of  reciprocity." 

In  effect,  the  Preaident's  statement  says 
that  we  Americans  will  cooperate  with  and 
help  Red  China,  the  aggressor  In  Korea  at 
the  cost  of  thousands  of  U.S.  men  and  sup- 
porting the  kUling  of  our  fighting  men  In 
North  Vietnam,  even  If  they  do  not  recipro- 
cate. 

I  find  more  and  more  that  Americans  are 
fed  up  with  our  leaders  who  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  Interests  of  Communist  na- 
tions than  about  the  Interests  of  America. 

The  United  States  has  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  world  peace 
by  standing  up  for  America  and  telling  the 
world  that  the  experience  of  the  past  50 
years  makes  It  crystal  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  "meaningful  dialogue"  with  immoral 
bandits — organized  International  criminals — 
that  their  promise  isn't  worth  the  paper  on 
which  It  Is  written — ping  pong  balls  or  not. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  talk  with  some- 
one respectable  and  responsible  such  as  the 
Rhodeslans,  who  have  not  only  offered  to 
help  us  In  Vietnam  but  who  Is  our  sole  free 
world  source  of  chrome.  Yet,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  trade  relations  with  Rhodesia 
because  of  U.S.  acceptance  of  U.N.  discipline 
despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Constitution 
says  Congress  shall  regulate  trade  with  for- 
eign countries. 

The  other  Item  making  the  headlines  on 
April  19th  was  this:  "Nixon  makes  Welfare 
Plan  No.  1  Priority."  Speaking  before  the 
spring  conference  of  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors' Association,  Mr.  Nixon  said  the  wel- 
fare reronn  was  even  more  urgent  than  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Quite  possibly  the  connection  between 
these  two  oetenislbly  disparate  news  Items 
Is  that  more  welfare  funds  will  be  urgently 
needed  to  take  care  of  an  Increasing  number 
of  unemployed  as  a  consequence  of  the  new 
China  trade  policy.  This  soft  on  Communist 
China  policy  will  lead  to  an  Increase  of  Red 
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Chinese  Imports.  Along  with  the  avalanche 
of  cheap  foreign  merchandise  already  flood- 
ing our  markets,  more  and  more  American 
companies  will  be  driven  out  of  business  and 
more  workers  will  be  out  of  Jobs.  Are  Ameri- 
cans without  Jobs  expected  to  be  pacified 
with  welfare  doles — or  guaranteed  incomes. 
In  the  year  1970.  for  example,  100,000 
textile  Jobs  were  lost  In  the  United  States. 
At  a  meeting  in  February,  the  AFL-CIO 
Maritime  Trades  Department  urged  protec- 
tion against  Job  destroying  foreign  Imports 
which  are  costing  millions  of  American  Jobs. 
The  growing  Impact  of  foreign  products  on 
workers  In  American  Industries  is  document- 
ed In  a  135-page  report  entitled  "Foreign 
Imports:  Their  Impact  on  the  Jobs  of  Ameri- 
can workers."  This  report  is  the  result  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department." 
The  report  is  keyed  to  the  theme  that  "the 
economics  of  imports  is  the  economics  of 
people."  Specifically  it  Is  the  economics  of 
millions  of  U.S.  workers  who  are  forced  out 
of  their  Jobs  because  of  the  overwhelming 
crush  of  imported  goods  produced  with  cheap 
labor  that  are  flowing  nearly  unrestrained 
into  the  country  daily.  Clearly  this  is  the 
prime  cause  of  unemployment  in  the  U.S. 

The  massive  Impact  of  imports  on  Jobs  is 
shown  in  the  estimate  by  George  Shultz, 
director  of  the  federal  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  that  In  1969  some  215  million 
workers  would  have  been  needed  to  produce 
domestically  the  goods  that  were  imported 
from  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  remains  significant  that  1969's  unem- 
ployment stood  at  roughly  the  same  figure — 
3.5  million,  and  that  army  of  Jobless  Amerl- 
cans  had  risen  to  some  4.6  million  by  the 
end  of  1970.  (It  is  my  opinion  that  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  can  be  reduced  If  un- 
employed persons  would  make  a  greater  ef- 
fort to  find  work.  I  observed  14  pages  of 
Jobs  available  In  the  classified  ads  Help 
Wanted  section  of  last  Sunday's  Issue  of  a 
Washington,  D.C.  newspaper. 

The  argument  of  "free  traders"  that  the 
American  consumer  Is  entitled  to  the  chance 
to  buy  cheap  labor  foreign-made  goods  be- 
cause they  coet  less  Is  fallacious.  The  Ameri- 
can Jobs  lost  because  of  imptorts  results  in 
American  consumers  being  unable  to  buy 
let  alone  consume — and  that  goes  for  con- 
sumption of  foreign  Imports  as  well  as  the 
goods  produced  by  employed  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  report  presents  a  documented  portfolio 
of  the  Jobs  lost  and  Industries  shut  down  by 
the  steady  rise  In  foreign  Imports,  which 
more  than  doubled  In  value — from  $15.1  bil- 
lion to  $36.1  billion — m  the  last  ten  years. 
The  direct  effect  Imports  are  having  on 
workers  In  a  variety  of  Industries  Is  ex- 
amined In  the  AFL-CIO  study — including 
leather,  textile,  stone,  glass  and  clay,  toys, 
electronics,  rubber,  beverage,  shipbuilding, 
paper  and  wood,  stone  cutting,  bookbinding, 
photoengraving,  watches  and  Jewelry.  In 
nearly  every  case,  members  of  the  42  unions 
afBllated  with  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trade 
Department  have  been  directly  affected. 

Anyone  who  has  the  Interest  of  American 
labor — the  working  man — cannot  but  feel 
outraged  over  the  scab  foreign  trade  policy 
of  the  Nixon  Administration.  The  single  most 
effective  action  that  could  Improve  the  trade 
situation  immediately  Is  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  Impose  quota  regulations  or  limits 
and  tariffs  on  products  brought  Into  the 
United  States  to  undersell  American  made 
goods. 

According  to  a  report  of  March  29,  1971, 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  over  one 
half  of  all  radios  and  tape  recorders  come 
from  abroad.  Two-thirds  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chines sold  In  this  country  are  manufactured 
in  foreign  countries  and  practically  all  port- 
able transistor  radios  are  imports.  The  color 
TV  Industry,  pride  and  Joy  of  American  tech- 
nology, has  been  taken  over  to  the  tune  of 
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20%  by  Imports  and.  If  allowed  to  continue 
In  its  present  course,  wiU  be  lost  to  U.S. 
production  within  the  next  ten  years. 

GJE.,  Westlnghouse,  RCA.  Sylvanla,  Zenith, 
Emerson,  Philco,  Admiral,  Singer  Sewing 
Machine,  General  Instrunaent  are  locating  in 
such  faraway  places  as  Taiwan.  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  South  Korea.  Mexico,  South 
America,  etc.  Wages  in  a  nimiber  of  these 
countries  average  16c  per  hour.  In  Japan, 
where  there  are  relatively  Ineffective  labor 
unions,  wages  In  the  electronics  Industry 
have  been  brought  up  to  a  level  of  $1.00  per 
hour.  U.S.  wages  In  the  electronics  Indiistry 
average  $3.75  per  hour,  over  20  times  that  of 
the  smaller  Par  Eastern  Countries;  over  ten 
times  that  of  Mexico  and  almost  four  times 
that  of  Japan. 

Many  American  companies  are  locating  in 
foreign  countries  where  workers  earn  from 
15c  to  $1  per  hour. 

In  the  1960's,  when  companies  left  this 
country  to  exploit  cheap  labor,  there  was  a 
U.S.  minimum  wage,  which  guaranteed  at 
least  partially  comparable  wages.  Now  as  U.S. 
labor  seeks  a  $2.00  minimum  wage,  there  is 
no  wage  fioor  in  the  above  mentioned  for- 
eign countries,  so  American  manufacturers 
who  decide  to  go  to  foreign  countries  can 
pick  the  country  where  wages  are  the  lowest 
and  government  resistance  to  unionization 
Is  the  greatest. 

Is  it  not  understandable  why  many  college 
graduates  are  unable  to  find  employment  and 
why  President  Nixon  has  made  welfare  his 
number  one  domestic  priority?  What  good  Is 
a  guaranteed  minimum  wage  without  work 
or  when  most  workers  make  over  $2.00  an 
hour  anyway? 

The  number  one  domestic  priority  must 
be  to  do  all  possible  to  protect  American  Jobs 
for  Americans.  This  must  involve  quotas  and 
compensating  tariffs  to  protect  local  indus- 
tries and  Jobs  for  local  workers.  The  expres- 
sion "Free  trade"  la  a  Joke  when  there  can 
be  no  competition  because  of  the  Inequities 
of  labor  costs. 

I  have  introduced  three  measures  to  pro- 
tect our  strawberry  growers  from  cheap  for- 
eign competition  and  to  regulate  Imports  on 
milk  and  dairy  products.  I  find  similar  wage 
scale  discrepancies  In  cotton  and  in  sugar 
production. 

If  my  bills  and  similar  measures  to  pro- 
tect our  Industries  as  well  as  the  Jobs  of 
workers  In  these  Industries  were  enacted  Into 
law,  unemployment  would  be  greatly  reduced 
as  would  welfare  rolls  and  paymeots. 


REA  PROGRAM  DESERVES  FULL 
CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON . 

OF   OKLAHOMA  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Jakz  Pickle,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  the  Honorable  John 
Melchkr,  on  taking  the  time  today  to 
present  the  case  for  better  funding  of 
our  fine  rural  electrification  program. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need,  nor  is  there  any  ques- 
tion about  the  national  and  regional 
benefits  which  have  accrued  from  rural 
electrification.  All  America  htis  benefited 
from  this  great  program,  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  adequate  funding  be  pro- 
vided for  the  future.  I  have  been  doing 
sdl  I  can  to  support  that  level  of  fimd- 
ing  in   the   Appropriations  Committee, 
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and  have  been  assured  the  REA's  fund- 
ing need!  are  under  careful  review. 

In  Oklahoma,  rural  electrification  has 
done  more  to  Improve  the  way  of  life  of 
our  rural  people  than  any  other  pro- 
gram and  I  am  certain  I  speak  for  all 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  in  urging  the  effective  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  in  Uie  future, 
and  the  funds  required  to  assure  that 
continuation. 


UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
WORKS  AQENCY— UNRWA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  on  the  Near  East 
Subcommittee's  informal  meeting  with 
UNRWA  officials  on  June  4, 1971 : 
Unitkd  Nations  Reuxt  u€d  Works  Agxnct 

There  was  an  Informal  meeting  of  the 
Near  East  Subcommittee  with  the  Oommls- 
sloner-General  of  UNRWA,  Sir  John  Shaw 
Rennie,  and  the  UNRWA  Liaison  Officer  at 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  Jan  van 
Wljk,  to  discuss  UNRWA's  current  financial 
crisis  and  Its  educational  and  financial  needs 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  following  Items 
were  discussed: 

BTATF 

The  current  UNRWA  staff  nximbers  about 
14,000;  almost  aU  are  Palestinian  and  about 
half  of  the  staff  are  teachers.  This  staff  oper- 
ates In  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  the  oc- 
cupied territories  of  the  West  Bank  and  Oaca. 
UNRWA  does  not  exist  in  Egypt  and  Egypt's 
only  real  contribution  to  the  refugees  Is  in 
the  form  at  unlvenity  schoUnblpe.  On  top 
of  the  entire  staff  are  approximately  120 
International  civil  servants. 

rlNANCIAI.   CRISIS 

The  financial  situation  of  UNRWA  Is  be- 
coming progressively  worse.  Surpluses  of  the 
first  years  after  1049  have  recently  turned 
into  large  deficits  and  the  estimated  deficit 
for  next  year  Is  between  $6  and  $7  million. 
Although  the  United  States  was  contributing 
up  to  70%  of  the  UNRWA  budget  In  the 
1950's.  It  has  been  giving  about  64%  In  the 
last  couple  of  years  (approximately  $23  mil- 
lion out  of  a  budget  of  between  $46  and  $60 
million) .  Recently,  one  bright  feature  of  the 
financial  plctxire  has  been  that  more  coun- 
tries are  contributing,  and  there  Is  an  Indi- 
cation that  some  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries might  be  willing  for  the  first  time  to 
support  UNRWA,  either  financially  or  In  kind. 

It  was  suggested  that  donations  of  basic 
commodities  to  UNRWA  might  alleviate  part 
of  the  budget  crisis.  However,  most  basic 
commodities — rice,  wheat,  and  flour — already 
come  as  donations  from  the  United  States 
and  some  West  European  countries.  The  only 
international  commodity  that  UNRWA  buys 
Is  sugar,  and  It  was  suggested  that  the  Sub- 
committee might  explore  the  possibility  of 
adopting  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Quota 
Act  providing  for  countries  operating  under 
the  quota  to  give  donations  to  UNBWA.  For 
example,  UNRWA  buys  7,000  tons  of  sugar  a 
year.  A  country  that  has  10%  of  the  quota 
In  the  United  States  would  donate  700  tons  to 
UNRWA  a  year. 

XDUCATION 

The  Importance  of  education  of  Palestinian 
refugees  Increases  each  year,  and  this  poses 
new  burdens  for  UNRWA  and  UNESCO,  who 
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ooordln*te  educational  activities.  In  last 
year's  budget,  education  received  the  greatest 
portion  of  funds,  46%  as  compared  to  42% 
for  all  relief  activities.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 250,000  students  In  UNRWA  schools 
receiving  a  basic  9-year  education,  and  each 
year  about  30,000  students  end  their  formal 
UNRWA  education.  While  some  students 
(about  2,000)  go  on  to  high  school  and 
sometimes  university  In  the  Arab  countries, 
only  3,500  receive  any  kind  of  vocational 
training.  This  means  that  for  some  24,000- 
26,000  there  Is  no  real  steady  work  after  fin- 
ishing schooling;  it  Is  In  this  large  group 
sitting  around  In  the  camps  that  the  guer- 
rilla organizations  have  done  most  of  their 
recruiting. 

Of  the  3600  receiving  UNRWA  vocational 
training,  one-third  are  In  two-year  teacher 
training  programs  for  elementary  schools; 
some  will  teach  In  UNRWA  schools.  In  re- 
cent yecus  the  demands  for  primary  school 
teachers  in  the  Arab  world  has  been  dropping 
while  the  need  for  teachers  specializing  in 
math  and  science  Is  Increasing.  UNRWA  Is 
trying  to  reorient  Its  teacher  programs  to 
meet  this  new  demand. 

The  other  two-thirds  of  the  vocational 
training  students  are  In  two-year  programs 
In  high-level  factory  or  Industrial  vocational 
work  (electronics  and  mechanical  work,  etc.). 
A  comparison  was  made  to  the  Israeli  voca- 
tional training  schools  In  occupied  terri- 
tories which  have  trained  some  16,000  semi- 
skilled workers  In  three-month  programs. 
Sir  John  Rennie  pointed  out  that,  while  such 
labor  was  needed  for  the  Israeli  construction 
Industry,  there  was  a  glut  of  semi-skilled  la- 
bor of  this  type  In  the  Arab  world,  and  thus 
UNRWA  schools  were  trying  to  produce 
tradesmen  on  a  more  skilled  level.  (A  de- 
tailed UNRWA  memorandum  will  follow  on 
how  the  $2  million  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  vocational  training  In  FY  1970  and 
FY  1971  was  spent) . 

It  was  concluded  that  the  greatest  educa- 
tional need  was  to  produce  meaningful  work 
for  a  greater  percentage  of  the  80,000  refugees 
who  end  their  education  each  year.  Some 
Members  present  thought  that  mos'e  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  vocational 
rather  than  general  aspects  of  education  and 
on  the  short,  practical  education  rather  than 
on  a  college  prep(u«tory  curriculum. 

TKXTBOOKS 

Certain  questions  were  raised  about  the 
textbooks  provided  In  UNRWA  schools.  Be- 
fore 1967  UNRWA  did  not  evaluate  books 
used  In  refugee  schools.  Books  were  merely 
supplied  by  the  country  In  which  the  schools 
were  located  because,  if  refugee  students 
continued  their  education  after  the  9 -year 
UNRWA  schooling,  they  would  have  to  go  to 
government  schools.  After  the  June  war  Is- 
raeli authorities  found  some  books  used  on 
the  West  Bank  and  In  Gaza  Infiammatory, 
and  UNESCO  set  up  a  committee  to  examine 
educational  material  and  approve  all  UMBWA 
textbooks.  Several  books  were  discontinued, 
and  now  86%  of  UNRWA's  books  are  al- 
lowed Into  the  occupied  territories  with  the 
approval  of  the  Israeli  authorities.  Even 
Syria,  who  at  first  refused  to  recognize 
UNESCO's  right  to  evaluate  books  used  in 
refugee  schools,  Is  now  discussing  refiigee 
education  with  UNESCO  officials,  and  there 
Is  a  posslbUlty  that  Syria  will  cooperate. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION    IN   THX   CAMPS 

Today,  only  40%  of  the  refugees  live  In 
camps,  and  of  the  1.6  million  registered  refu- 
gees, only  80%  receive  rations  (about  830,- 
000). 

While  In  the  period  Immediately  following 
the  1967  war  guerrilla  groups  recruited  In  the 
camps,  no  training  or  operation  planning 
seems  to  have  taken  place  In  the  camps 
themselves  although  because  of  the  make- 
shift nature  ol  many  of  the  camps,  it  Is  hard 
to  know  precisely  where  a  camp  area  starts 
and  stops.  Sir  John  Rennie  argued  that  al- 
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most  all  guerrilla  organizing  acUvlUes  took 
place  outside  camp  areas.  UNKWA,  he  says, 
In  a  difficult  situation:  UNRWA  Is  in  the  Near 
East  to  provide  services  and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  refugee  camp  politics  rests  with  the 
host  governments. 

The  political  situation  has  Improved  In  the 
last  year.  Two  years  ago  camps  were  very 
tense  and  foreigners  would  have  a  difficult 
time  even  entering  the  camp  areas.  Today. 
especlaUy  in  Jordan,  the  situation  is  much 
calmer.  There  continues  to  be  some  recruit- 
ment, but  UNRWA  Is  In  complete  control  of 
Its  educational  and  relief  services.  Groups 
like  the  paramilitary  "Lion  Cubs"  for  young 
teenagers  do  not,  according  to  Sir  John  Ren- 
nie, operate  In  UNRWA  schools  although 
some  students  are  members  of  such  groups. 
He  minimized  the  significance  of  these  or- 
ganizations and  their  ability  to  disrupt  or 
Infiuence  UNRWA  and  UNESCO  activities. 

The  general  mood  of  the  two  UNRWA  offi- 
cials was  that  while  the  financial  situation 
was  very  tense,  they  had  overcome  the  worst 
of  It.  The  ImprovUig  political  situation  only 
increased  their  optimism. 


SUPPORT  OF  HJi.   5741 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or   MASSACHtrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues today,  my  support  of  HJL  5741, 
which  would  transfer  surplus  liberty 
ships  to  States  in  order  to  create  artifi- 
cial reefs,  thus  enhancing  the  marine  life 
conservation  programs.  This  bill  oflfers 
opportunity  to  coastal  States  seriously 
Interested  in  enhancing  commercial  and 
sports  fishing  industries  to  use  sunken 
ships  as  means  of  building  reefs  attrac- 
tive to  many  varieties  of  fish. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  old 
sunken  ships  provide  habitat  for  marine 
fish,  and  more  recently  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  offshore  drilling  rigs  oihance 
local  sport  fishing.  This  new  program 
would  represent  a  cooperative  venture 
between  the  Federal  Government,  State 
government,  and  concerned  private  in- 
terest groups  who  are  interested  in  im- 
proving fishing  in  areas  now  productively 
spotty  or  barren.  Many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans would  reap  the  benefits  that  such 
increased  marine  conservation  activities 
would  create.  The  building  of  artificial 
reefs  by  State  conservation  programs 
would  not  only  increase  commercial  ac- 
tivity thus  bringing  new  Income  and  em- 
plo3rment,  but  also  Increase  recreation 
and  tourism. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  environmen- 
tal consciousness  it  seems  to  me  that  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  and  similar  small  ways  is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  goals  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  the  dis- 
tribution and  location  of  available  lib- 
erty ships  must  be  planned  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  not  imduly  Interfere 
with  other  Important  activities  Including 
mineral  exploration  and  develcqmient  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Also,  the 
placement  of  the  ships  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  Interfere  with  current  wave  ac- 
tions along  Important  beach  lines  where 
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there  might  be  an  Import  on  shore  rec- 
reational resources. 

Assurances  must  be  forthcoming  that 
these  factors  are  taken  into  account  In 
order  to  make  this  program  accomplish 
Its  prime  gocd — which  is  to  CMicentrate 
fish  and  make  them  readily  available  for 
sport  and  commercial  fishermen. 


NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  AGED 


HON.  4.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hays 
County,  in  my  district,  has  come  up  with 
a  program  for  the  elderly  which  is  cc»n- 
plete;  in  fact,  I  believe  they  have  even 
added  the  love.  The  program  is  called 
Foster  Homes  for  the  Aged  tmd,  es- 
sentially, places  elderly  citizens  with  lo- 
cal families  for  housing,  bofu*d,  and  a 
mutual  dep^idency  which  is  advanta- 
geous to  all.  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the 
RxcoRs  at  this  time,  an  article  from  the 
San  Marcos  Record  which  describes  this 
innovative  and  personalized  system  of 
helping  citizens. 

FOSTKK   HOMXS    FOB   AOXD   PEOGBAM    TOB 
COTJNTT 

The  Hays  County  Welfare  Department  Is 
beginning  a  program,  "Foster  Homes  for  tbe 
Aged,"  for  all  persons  over  age  68  In  Hays 
County.  CoorcUnaitor  of  the  program  Is  Pat 
Hodges. 

She  says  tliait  there  is  an  estimated  num- 
bw  of  800  persons  on  the  asalstaooe  roUs  In 
Haja  County  who  can  qualify  for  this  oaie. 

"Many  of  these  persons,"  Mrs.  Hodges 
stated,  "can  no  longer  function  alone,  but 
are  capable  of  Uvlng  In  a  family  situation. 
We  will  try  to  match  the  person  and  the 
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family  home  as  to  backgro\md.  Interests, 
etc.  and  In  this  way  there  are  many  bene- 
fits, both  for  the  Individual  and  for  the 
person  who  provides  the  home." 

She  cited  an  exan^>le  of  a  couple  who  live 
elsewhere.  The  wife  la  a  nurse  and  the  hus- 
band has  heart  disease  and  Is  no  longer 
able  to  work.  This  home  took  three  men. 
and  the  ailing  homeowner  has  ooo^iany  with 
him  while  the  wife  Is  working  and  all  h^ 
with  small  tasks  about  the  home.  "They 
have  even  attended  ball  games  together  and 
have  taken  short  trips  together." 

Welfare  pays  9130  per  month  for  each  per- 
son for  food  and  care.  A  stipend  Is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  recipient  for  medicines  and  for 
pocket  money.  The  limit  to  one  home  Is  three 
Individuals,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
space  available  and  the  number  desired.  The 
local  Welfare  Agency  will  also  help  the  peo- 
ple adjust  to  living  with  a  family  and  will 
keep  In  touch.  J\iBt  as  agencies  do  with  chil- 
dren, according  to  Mrs.  Hodges. 


June  9,  1971 


NATIVE  CLAIMS  OP  APOGNAK 
ISLAND 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
council  of  the  village  of  Old  Harbor  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
that  they  had  considered  and  approved 
in  May  of  this  year.  The  resolution  states 
that  the  Native  people  of  the  Kodiak- 
Afognak  area  oppose  timber  cutting  on 
Afognak  Island  in  any  way  if  they  have 
no  chance  of  control  over  the  project  or 
share  the  profits. 

I  am  certain  that  these  Alaskans  feel 
strongly  about  this  issue  because  Afognak 
Island  was  the  home  of  the  native  peo- 
ple of  Port  Lion  who  lived  on  the  island 
from   time  immemorial.   These   people 


were  forced  to  leave  there  because  of 
the  tidal  wave  of  1964  and  they  have 
virtually  no  land  to  call  their  own. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion for  Insertion  into  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

RssoLunoif  CoNczBimro  Nattvx  Claqcs 
OF  AvooMAK  Island 

Whereas.  Afognak  island  was  the  home  of 
the  Native  people  of  Port  Ijlons.  who  lived 
on  the  Island  from  time  Immemorial,  and 

Whereas,  these,  o\ir  people,  were  forced  to 
leave  our  lands  by  the  tidal  wave  of  1964  and 
we  now  have  virtually  no  land  to  call  our 
own  because  Afognak  Island  Is  a  National 
Porest,  and 

Whereas,  this  loss  of  our  land  Is  a  great 
wrong  and  Injustice  and  some  compensa- 
tion Is  owing  to  us  for  this  loss. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Native 
people  of  the  Kodlak-Afognak  area  oppose 
timber  cutting  on  Afognak  Island  In  which 
they  have  no  control  or  share  of  the  profits, 
to  be  exercised  by  a  governing  body  repre- 
senUUve  of  the  Kodlak  Islands  Native 
people.  /? 


PRESIDENT  NEXON  IS  KEEPING 
HIS  WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  9,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  4,800  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20th,  1969,  there  were 
532,500  Americans  enduring  the  perils 
of  an  Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  250.900 
Americans  In  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  c(»ne  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  ke«>- 
Ing  his  word. 


I 
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